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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 927 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Thursday, February 3, 1972 


The Senate met at 10:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. Davin H. Gam- 
BRELL, a Senator from the State of 
Georgia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward L. 
R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our help in ages past, 
our never-failing strength from day to 
day, in Thy providence another day for 
service is added to our lives. Sanctify 
our efforts for the betterment of our 
common life. Endue with Thy spirit our 
fallible minds. Undergird our limited 
natural powers by Thy supernatural 
powers. Bring to our consultations a wis- 
dom which is above all that is merely 
human. 

In these contentious times, keep each 
of us true to truth and faithful to the 
claims of justice and freedom. Above 
the confusion of many voices may we 
hear Thy voice, heed the promptings of 
conscience, and obey the call to duty. 
Send us to our tasks with the power of 
Thy spirit in our lives and bring us to 
the close of the day with clean hands 
and pure hearts at peace with Thee. 

As we pray for ourselves in this place 
we pray for Thy blessing upon this Na- 
tion and make it a blessing to the whole 
world. 

In His name who taught us to pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1972. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on Official duties, I appoint Hon. Davi H. 
GAMBRELL, & Senator from the State of Geor- 
gia, to perform the duties of the Chair dur- 
ing my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GAMBRELL thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
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Wednesday, February 2, 1972, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN BREVARD COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 574, 
H.R. 11487. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
bill by title, as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 11487) to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain lands 
in Brevard County, Fla. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences with an 
amendment on page 3, after line 10, 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The authority to convey land to 
the Chapel of the Astronauts, Incorporated, 
under this Act shall terminate two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-600), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee added Section 2 to the bill 
which reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. The authority to convey land to 
the Chapel of the Astronauts, Inc., under 
this Act shall terminate two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


This amendment places a time limit of 
two years on the authority of the Adminis- 
trator to convey the land described in the 
bill and this report to the Chapel of the 
Astronauts, Inc. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to convey for fair 
market value to the Chapel of the Astro- 
nauts, Inc., a nonprofit Florida corporation, 
not to exceed 7 acres of unimproved land 
at the John F, Kennedy Space Center, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, in Florida, for the purpose of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining a pub- 
lic facility for worship or meditation and a 
memorial to our astronauts. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The bill authorizes the conveyance for fair 
market value of unimproved land adjacent 
to the present Visitor Information Center at 
the John F. Kennedy Space Center, Florida. 
The bill also permits the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance on the land of a 
nondenominational, nonsectarian, nonprofit 
public facility for worship or meditation and 
a memorial to the astronauts by the Chapel 
of the Astronauts, Inc. The facility shall be 
open at all times to any individual or group 
without discrimination as to race, creed, col- 
or, or national origin. 

The bill provides that conveyance of the 
property together with necessary access ease- 
ments for vehicular and pedestrian traffic and 
utilities should not take place until the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration determines that the 
Chapel corporation is ready, willing, and fi- 
nancially and otherwise able to construct, 
operate, and maintain such a facility and 
that plans therefor are appropriate for the 
intended purpose and will not interfere with 
the operation of the surrounding Government 
facilities. Covenants shall be included in any 
deed of conveyance which restrict the use of 
the property for the purpose for which it was 
conveyed, affirmatively requiring that the 
property be used in that manner, and provid- 
ing that title to the property and improve- 
ments thereon shall revert to the Govern- 
ment without compensation whenever the 
Administrator (or his successor) determines 
that any of the covenants have been breached. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the 
authority of the Administrator to convey the 
property described in the bill shall terminate 
2 years after the date on which the bill be- 
comes law. 

BACKGROUND 


Initial proposals for locating the Chapel 
of the Astronauts at the Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter surfaced in 1969 when NASA was request- 
ed to grant to the Chapel corporation a 25- 
year, noncost easement of land adjacent to 
the present Visitor Information Center. The 
purpose of this chapel facility was intended 
primarily for those persons who visit the 
Kennedy Space Center as no direct NASA mis- 
sion or purpose would have been served by 
the erection of such a chapel. 

NASA determined that the easement was 
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not appropriate as it might give the appear- 
ance that NASA by granting the Chapel cor- 
poration’s request might be favoring a reli- 
gious enterprise in violation of the Federal 
Constitution. 

A long-term lease was then considered and 
NASA requested the Chapel corporation to 
amend its corporate charter and plans s0 as 
to make its corporate purpose and the build- 
ing truly nondenominational. The corpora- 
tion complied with this condition to NASA’s 
satisfaction. 

NASA submitted a draft lease to the Comp- 
troller General for advice as to its sufficiency. 
The Comptroller General in two memoran- 
dum decisions (B-169992, July 24, 1970, and 
September 15, 1970), expressed doubt that 
the authority of section 203(b) (3) of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
as amended, 42 U.S.C. 2473(b) (3), would ex- 
tend to a lease of land for the purpose of 
constructing thereon a substantial building 
for use by the public as a nondenominational 
chapel. In view of this doubt, the Comp- 
trolier General stated that specific author- 
ization should be obtained from the Congress 
before entering into any such lease arrange- 
ment. In view of the Comptroller General’s 
decision, NASA advised the Chapel corpora- 
tion that NASA could not proceed with the 
lease negotiation without further specific 
congressional authorization. 

NASA then drafted a bill to authorize the 
sale of such land which was introduced in 
the House as H.R. 4545 and in the Senate as 
Senate Joint Resolution 42. 

The bill was considered by the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House 
which, after reviewing and recommending 
several technical amendments, reported out 
a clean bill, H.R. 11487, which was subse- 
quently passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on November 15, 1971. 


COMMITTEE COMMENT 


H.R. 11487 was referred to this committee 
on November 16, 1971. The committee having 
had Senate Joint Resolution 42 before it had 
requested reports from the Administrator of 
NASA, the Comptroller General, and the 
Deputy Attorney General. None opposed the 
enactment of the legislation. (For comments 
by the individual agencies, see hearing before 
the Committee on Senate Joint Resolution 
42 and H.R. 11487, Thursday, December 2, 
1971, pp. 4-11.) 

The committee explored in depth on 
December 2, 1971, during a public hearing, 
NASA’s plan for implementing provisions of 
the bill to insure that the interests of the 
Federal Government would be protected in 
the proposed conveyance. 

Testimony before the committee indicated 
that while the bill provides for conveying 
not more than 7 acres of land, the amount 
under consideration is actually 5.5 acres. 
Testimony further indicated that an ap- 
praisal of these 5.5 acres during the time 
the lease concept was under consideration 
placed the fair market value of the 5.5 acres 
of land, excluding necessary easements, at 
about $10,000. Testimony indicated also that 
the value of this land probably has not in- 
creased to any great extent. The tract was 
originally acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of a larger tract at an average 
cost of $1,584 per acre or slightly over $8,700 
for the 5.5 acre tract. 

Sale of this land to the Chapel of the 
Astronauts, Inc., is to be at fair market value. 
The committee recommends that NASA in 
determining the fair market value of this 
land avail itself of the advice and assistance 
of those departments and agencies that 
specialize in the conduct of real property 
activities for the Federal Government. 

The corporation will bear all costs associ- 
ated with the chapel facility. More spe- 
cifically, the Chapel corporation will bear 
all costs directly attributable to the acquisi- 
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tion of the land and its improvements, and 
to the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the chapel, including such things 
as road improvements, running utility lines 
to the chapel, relocation of security posts or 
gates, rental of temporary storage area for 
construction material, purchase of fill dirt, 
additional emergency fire fighting or medical 
capacity, and services of NASA guards for 
those occasions when the chapel is in use 
but the installation is otherwise closed. To 
the maximum extent possible, the corpora- 
tion will bear all such costs directly so as to 
minimize the day-to-day interface between 
the Chapel corporation and NASA. For ex- 
ample, while the nature and the location of 
the necessary access easements have not yet 
been determined, it is NASA’s intention that 
where practical the chapel will connect di- 
rectly with public rather than NASA utility 
lines so as to avoid the cost and complica- 
tions of resale. 

In testimony before the committee, the 
Administrator of NASA stated that he will 
not execute the deed without coming back 
to the committee (see hearing, pp. 25 and 32). 
It is the intent of the committee to scrutinize 
the deed of conveyance along with its cove- 
nants closely. It is the committee’s view that 
the Administrator would make every effort to 
meet any recommendation the committee 
might have with respect to this deed and its 
covenants. 

In testifying before the committee, the cor- 
poration witness stated that the Chapel 
financing would be carried out through a pro- 
fessional fund-raising group to obtain funds 
by public subscription, The Chapel corpora- 
tion witness assured the committee that any 
literature published of behalf of the Chapel 
of the Astronauts would contain a specific 
disclaimer as to any association between the 
Chapel corporation and NASA, 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

The committee having favorably considered 
this legislation reports the bill with an 
amendment and recommends its enactment. 
The committee’s amendment provides that 
the authority for the Administrator of NASA 
to convey the land to the Chapel of the Astro- 
nauts, Inc., will terminate 2 years after the 
date of the enactment of the bill. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

No Federal funds are authorized to be ap- 
propriated or would be appropriated by en- 
actment of this bill. Further, enactment of 
this bill will not require, in the future, any 
net outlay of funds by the U.S. Government. 
Sale of the land probably would result in a 
small profit to the Government. All costs of 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the chapel will be borne by the corporation 
using funds derived by public subscription. 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON—IN 
MEMORIAM 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague from Virginia 
and I requested this time this morning 
so that any of our colleagues who desire 
to do so might have an opportunity to 
make remarks concerning a late beloved 
member of this body, former Senator 
A. Willis Robertson. 

Mr. President, I had known Senator 
Roberston all of my life. It just so 
happened that Senator Robertson and 
my father came to know each other the 
year that I was born. The reason for that 
was that that was the year when each 
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of them was elected to the Virginia Sen- 
ate. They served in the Virginia Senate 
together, and subsequently served to- 
gether in the Senate of the United States. 

Senator Robertson had an outstanding 
political career in Virginia, an outstand- 
ing career of public service. He served as 
a member of the Virginia Senate. He 
served as Commonwealth attorney for 
Rockbridge County. He served as chair- 
man of the fish and game commission. He 
served as a Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives from the Seventh Con- 
gressional District. And he served for 20 
years in the Senate of the United States. 

Last fall I spoke in the Senate in 
regard to Senator Robertson and my 
friendship for him. I shall not repeat 
those remarks today other than to say 
that he was a long-time friend and he 
was an outstanding, distinguished, and 
able legislator. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder of 
my time to my distinguished colleague 
from Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague, Senator BYRD of Virginia. 

I was in the Senate Chamber when 
word was received of the passing of 
Senator Willis Robertson and on that 
occasion made some remarks to the Sen- 
ate, I should like to supplement them this 
morning. 

Mr. President, Senator Robertson 
served the Commonwealth of Virginia 
with distinction for a half a century. He 
was elected to our State senate in 1916 
and was a diligent member of that body, 
He also served as Commonwealth’s at- 
torney for Rockbridge County, as chair- 
man of the State Commission on Game 
and Inland Fisheries, and as representa- 
tive of Virginia’s Seventh Congressional 
District, that area which encompasses 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1946 to succeed 
the late Carter Glass, whom he greatly 
admired. 

It was my privilege to succeed Senator 
Robertson. As I observed in the Senate 
on the day his passing was announced, 
he was “a man of deep spiritual convic- 
tion, a dedicated public servant, and a 
clean political opponent.” 

Virginius Dabney, in his recent book 
entitled “Virginia: The New Dominion,” 
recalls that Senator Robertson once de- 
clared: 

I would be happy if history records my ef- 
forts in behalf of conservation as a worth- 
while contribution to my day and genera- 
tion. 


He was especially proud to be a co- 
sponsor of the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
which has produced millions of dollars 
for wildlife preservation activities, 

Mr. Dabney states that Senator Rob- 
ertson “was particularly concerned for 
the preservation of the forests from de- 
struction and the rivers from pollution 
and in this he was ahead of his time.” 

I think, with the emphasis we now 
know must be placed on the environment 
and its preservation, Senator Robertson’s 
pioneering work in this field will truly be 
recognized as a worthwhile contribution 
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not only to his day and generation but 
to future generations as well. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the sentiments expressed 
by the two distinguished Senators from 
Virginia. 

There was a good deal of similarity 
between Senator BYRD of Virginia and 
Senator Robertson. They both came 
from the same part of the country. They 
were both born about the same time, and, 
insofar as the chairmanship of their re- 
spective committees was concerned, Fi- 
nance on the part of Senator BYRD of 
Virginia and Banking and Currency on 
the part of Senator Robertson, I wish 
to say that regardless of how they 
felt about any particular piece of leg- 
islation, they always gave that legis- 
lation the most serious, expeditious con- 
sideration, and had it reported to the 
floor where the Senate would then de- 
ae what its ultimate disposition would 

e. 

I came to love Harry Byrd, who sat in 
that chair, because he was a wise man 
and a good man, and his counsel was 
always worthwhile. And I had great af- 
fection for Willis Robertson, with whom 
I served in both the House and the Sen- 
ate, and who, as has been indicated, was 
interested in the environment long before 
it became a popular subject. 

The loss of both Senators from the Old 
Dominion has been felt in this body, but 
I am delighted that the son is filling the 
shoes of the father and that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Sronc) is likewise filling the shoes 
of his predecessor, as well as his own. 
Virginians should be very proud of the 
two Senators who represent them in the 
line of succession to the two former Sen- 
ators who have passed to their reward. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator has additional time so that he 
can yield to me, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. SPONG. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the fact that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has yielded time to me. Most of my 
colleagues know that the late Senator 
Willis Robertson and I became very close 
personal friends. I do not propose to 
repeat here today things that I have al- 
ready said on the floor of the Senate, 
some on the occasion of his retirement 
from this body and some on the day 
that we learned of his passing. But I do, 
as a personal friend and in part as an as- 
sociate and fellow Senator, wish to ex- 
press my thoughts concerning a part of 
that area of our association. 

Mr. President, if I had to sum up 
Senator Robertson's character as well 
as his career in a limited number of 
words—in two words, we will say—I 
would think first of his being a genuine 
person. Genuineness: He was genuine 
about the things that he attempted to 
do. He was genuine in his acts and in his 
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conduct. He was genuine in every re- 
spect. 

Another single word that would sum 
up a lot about him was that he was a 
wholesome man, which I think means a 
great deal. Wholesomeness: He had a 
wholesome outlook on life, and that cer- 
tainly included, for him, a basic faith in 
his fellow man, He had strong differ- 
ences of opinion wtih some of his fellow 
men, but he had a basic faith in human- 
ity and his fellow man. Further, he had 
a basic continuing faith in God as Crea- 
tor and as a Divine Power, These things 
meant a great deal to him, and he lived 
his beliefs. 

In that connection, those who were 
closely associated with him knew that 
he was truly a student of the Bible. He 
knew the contents of the Bible in a 
scholarly way, as well as looking upon its 
cardinal principles as a basis for his 
faith. 

I should mention here, too, that he 
was the son of a Baptist minister in 
Virginia. His father read the Bible in the 
original Greek; he was that much of a 
scholar, as well as a biblical scholar—I 
am referring to the father—and I happen 
to know that Senator Robertson’s father 
at a time when his family consisted of 
his wife and four or five children, he 
turned down a call to fill the pulpit in 
the First Baptist Church of Roanoke, 
Va., which then as now was well sup- 
ported financially, in order to accept the 
call of the Baptist Church of Virginia 
to go into the mountains as a home mis- 
sionary; the compensation in money for 
that missionary position was $50 a 
month, This, of course, was many years 
ago. 

This shows the type of faith, dedica- 
tion, and devotion that his father exem- 
plified and his mother matched, I am 
sure, It shows the kind of home that he 
was reared in. The teachings of that 
home certainly paid off in this fine son 
and his great work. 

Those of us who knew him so well, 
and knew of his scholarly approach to 
the Bible, knew also of his dedication and 
devotion to some of the great figures of 
the Bible: Job for one, and Moses is an- 
other illustration. He had, I think, many 
of the qualities that those notable bib- 
lical characters possessed. 

I think of him, too, in connection with 
his love for the great outdoors. 

I remember that long before there was 
a national movement about ecology, or 
publicity or consciousness about it, even 
long before I knew him, Senator Robert- 
son was leading the way for fish and 
wildlife conservation, for the purity of 
water streams, and for the protection of 
our natural resources. He was a man long 
ahead of his time. 

That interest led him to be the author 
of much of Virginia’s fish and game law 
of his time, and after he came here, he 
was coauthor of a bill that is still the 
basic national law on the subject. 

That interest was not just from the 
sportsman’s standpoint; it was from the 
standpoint of his great love of nature, 
even though he was a very ardent sports- 
man—always interested—and that in- 
terest spread to others who associated 
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with him. I know that when he was past 
his 80th birthday and until about the 
last 12 months of his life, shooting wild 
quail—that is, quail raised on the out- 
side—without wearing glasses, the quail 
had a mighty small chance to survive. I 
would not score anyone ahead of him 
except the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), who would run a very close 
second. 

It was an inspiration for me to be with 
Willis Robertson on many such occa- 
sions, when he liked to tramp the fields 
and wade the streams. Whether the game 
was plentiful or not, he got great enjoy- 
ment. 

I associated with him not only in 
Washington, in the Senate, but also dur- 
ing many visits to his native State of 
Virginia which he loved so well—and 
which I love, too. We were together in 
other places, in other States. All were 
frequently engaged in work on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

He had a great number of wholesome, 
fine friends all over the State of Virginia 
and many other States. Just the fact of 
their friendship enduring over the years 
speaks more eloquently than I can. He 
had friends in Congress, and deserved 
them; and, in turn, he was a great friend 
of many of us. 

I want to mention, also, that he had 
a fine sense of humor. He always relished 
a good, clean story and he had many of 
his own. But it was his original wit and 
humor and his vivid descriptions that 
would entertain us the most, whether on 
hunting trips or at a social event or ata 
committee meeting in the Senate, and 
even on the floor. I think his sense of 
humor was one of the things that kept 
him going, still physically active, into 
the ninth decade of his life. 

I think it is appropriate to mention, 
too, the fine way that he consistently 
exercised during his youth and his adult 
years. In his arms was the same muscle 
with which he played football at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, as a student. His 
muscles were strong and vigorous until 
a few weeks before he passed away. He 
had never been flabby under any circum- 
stances. That describes the man—his 
wholesomeness, his cleanness, his out- 
look on life, and his fine sense of a true 
sportsman; a fine Christian man who 
lived his religion every day in the week. 

Mr. President, I miss him; I miss him 
every day. I miss him on patriotic holi- 
days, and I recall how he would express 
himself. I miss him on religious holidays, 
such as the Christmas season. I think 
one of the tests of a man’s greatness and 
his effectiveness in life is whether he is 
missed. I know he is missed by many of 
his colleagues, by his many, many friends. 
I have received many expressions of this. 

I feel that the great, fine spirit that 
was Willis Robertson cannot be dead. 
That would not be the end. There is a 
future life for him. His spirit lives, con- 
tinues to live here, and I am sure it also 
lives in that great beyond. 

My words are very feeble as com- 
pared to the words used by Dr. William 
L. Lumpkin, pastor of the Freemason 
Baptist Church, Norfolk, Va., when this 
scholarly, fine, wholesome minister, and 
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gentleman delivered the funeral service 
for our late friend on the campus of 
Virginia Military Institute, in the mag- 
nificent chapel, in Lexington, Va., which 
was the home city of Willis Robertson. I 
have never seen a more fitting place nor 
more fitting surroundings for the funeral 
of a man who had served his State so 
well. A magnificent sermon was deilvered 
by Dr. Lumpkin, who at one time, 20 
years ago, had been the pastor of Sena- 
tor Robertson’s church in Lexington. 

So that the sermon may be shared and 
so that the words may be expressed 
again for an even wider audience, I ask 
unanimous consent that the words of 
this truly great leader, this outstanding 
minister of Virginia, spoken on that oc- 
casion, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FUNERAL SERVICE OF HONORABLE A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON 


In the midst of the sage of Israel's Wilder- 
ness Wandering we read that “Moses and 
Aaron said to all the people of Israel, ‘At 
evening ye shall know that it was the Lord 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
and in the morning ye shall see the glory of 
the Lord. . .’.” I would have you consider 
with me the theme: 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SUNSET 


You have sat on a hill and watched the sun 
going down; your soul has thrilled at the 
beauty of the sunset. In similar light we are 
to see the death of our honored friend, A. 
Willis Robertson. Think of the world as a 
park filled with gardens and playgrounds, 
trees and lakes, museums and swimming 
pools. We are like children privileged to spend 
a day in the great park. The time we are priv- 
ileged to spend is not the same in length, in 
light nor in beauty. Some days are long and 
sunlit; others are cloudy and stormy, as in 
a winter's tale. Some children are able to stay 
only a few short hours. Some must go home 
at noon while the sun is still shining. Others 
stay until the sun begins to set in the beauty 
of the west. For each of us the moment comes 
when the great nurse, Death, takes us by the 
hand and quietly says “It is time to go home, 
my child; come with me.” This our admired 
friend has been privileged to live until the 
shadows of the setting sun had lengthened, 
and the evening had come; the business of 
the world was hushed, and the fever of life 
was over, and work was done. 

I. Death can be beautiful when it comes 
as a Friend to Old Age. We often wish in a 
childish way that life would never end, and 
in our rebellious moments we wonder why 
God created the universe so death comes at 
all. We feel that death is an enemy of life, 
not a friend. But that is not right. It is the 
knowledge that our years are limited that 
makes them so precious. Plato was right when 
he declared that infinite life on this earth 
for us human beings would not be desirable 
even if it were possible. Who would want to 
live a never-ending existence on earth 
through endless years of struggle and change, 
pain and worry, conflict and labor—with no 
possibility of escape? Life would be monoto- 
nous with no heights or depths, without 
crescendos or diminuendos, with no chal- 
lenge nor achievement. What drudgery if day 
would never end and the sun would never set. 
When evening finally comes on a sweltering 
day, how welcome it is. What cool peace and 
embracing rest! What satisfying release! 
What a wonderful Friend! This our brother 
had come to experience the burden of the 
years. Death came as his friend. John Oxen- 
ham wrote: 
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“Lord, when Thou seest that my work is done, 
Let me not linger on, With failing powers, 
Adown the weary hours.— 

A workless worker in a world of work, 
But, with a word, Just bid me home, 
And I will come Right gladly. — 

Yea, right gladly Will I come.” 


II. Again, death can be beautiful when 
it comes as a Climax to a Full, Worthwhile 
Life. One need not eulogize to you who have 
known him, the record or the character of 
the departed. His life tells its own story. The 
friendships expressed here demonstrate its 
influence. Some there are who come to the 
end of life filled with remorse and regret. 
“Take my wasted years,” said one, “and bury 
them with me.” He had misused his life, 
had furthered no great cause of human wel- 
fare, had buried his talents in the quest for 
cheap, selfish security. Such was not the 
case with A. Willis Robertson. He inherited a 
notable family heritage and magnified his 
inheritance. In words of a Senate colleague: 
“The rootage of Senator Robertson goes back 
to the first permanent settlement of James- 
town, Dr. John Woodson, who came to James- 
town with Governor Yardley in 1619. Sen- 
ator Robertson is a member of the James- 
town Society, made up of those whose an- 
cestors lived in the Jamestown area prior to 
1700. He belongs to the Virginia chapter of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, limited to 
those who had an ancestor serving for three 
years in the Revolutionary War. He holds 
membership in the Sons of the American 
Revolution, which is a much larger organi- 
zation of descendants of Revolutionary an- 
cestors, and of the Sons of the Confederacy, 
being a grandson of a Confederate officer 
who was killed in the Civil War. 

In fact, Senator Robertson's ancestors 
were in every war this country ever fought, 
and he served in the Army in World War I. 

With this “rootage” it is not surprising 
that he has been a champion of patriotic 
citizenship, and student and defender of the 
ideals and principles upon which our Re- 
public was founded. He is indeed worthy of 
the tremendous heritage which is his as 
Senator from the State which has given our 
country Washington, Jefferson, George Ma- 
son, Patrick Henry, James Madison, James 
Monroe, and so many of her greatest and 
noblest sons. 

For half a century he invested his talents 
and strength in service to his home com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation. In twenty 
years of membership in the U.S. Senate, 
climaxing his public career, he came to oc- 
cupy positions of greatest responsibility for 
the Nation’s welfare. “Breadth, dedication, 
and immense energy,” says a Norfolk news- 
paper, characterized his performance in pub- 
lic life. His pioneering work as a conserva- 
tionist illustrates his concern and labor for 
generations unborn. His moral integrity, his 
concern for humanity, and his splendid con- 
tributions to national economic policy are 
causes for gratitude on the part of all of us. 
He richly deserves the accolade: “one of Vir- 
ginia’s most able and durable public 
servants.” 

From a message of condolence of President 
Nixon I quote: “Senator Robertson was a 
distinguished figure in public life, a man of 
profound conviction, and wholly dedicated 
to the nation he served with such honor. 
Those of us who were fortunate to have 
worked with him, will always remember Sen- 
ator Robertson with warm affection and with 
great respect for his devotion to the funda- 
mental principles upon which this country 
was founded. 

“A man whose life was so rich in achieve- 
ments is a continuing source of inspiration 
to others, and we hope that this knowledge 
will serve to comfort and strengthen you in 
the years ahead.” 

What Georgia Harkness wrote of her father 
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might have been written of A. Willis Robert- 
son: 


“A giant pine, magnificent and old 

Stood staunch against the sky and all 
around 

Shed beauty, grace and power. Within its 
fold 

Birds safely reared their young. The velvet 
ground 

Beneath was gentle, and the cooling shade 

Gave cheer to passers-by. Its towering arms 

A landmark stood, erect and unafraid, 

As if to say, ‘Fear nought from life’s 
alarms.’ 

It fell one day. Where it had dauntless 
stood 

Was loneliness and void. But men who 
passed 

Paid tribute—said, ‘To know this life was 
good. 

It left its mark on me. Its work stands 
fast.’ 

And so it lives. Such life no bonds can 
hold— 

This giant pine, magnificent and old.” 


III. Finally, death can be beautiful when 
it looks forward to God's glory in the morn- 
ing. “Here in this present life we are permit- 
ted to know something of beauty, truth, and 
goodness, to read something of the ultimate 
plan and meaning of the universe, to see 
something of the splendor of the majesty of 
God. Yet the very best that we can see and 
know on earth is but a poor fraction of what 
must be waiting yonder to be revealed “Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither 
hath entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for those who love 
him.” 

For Senator Robertson was a man of faith. 
He did not parade his religion, but it was a 
living force in his inner sanctuary. Now and 
again we would view its bright evidences: in 
his deep knowledge and frequent use of the 
Scriptures, in his leadership of prayer break- 
fasts for congressmen in Washington, in his 
concern for the local congregation of be- 
lievers to which he belonged, and in occa- 
sional moving expressions of personal faith. 

For children of God through faith in Christ 
the best is yet to be. Death is not the end; 
it is only a new beginning. It is going to bed 
on a cold, black night, and waking with the 
sun always shining. Victor Hugo, the French 
author, wrote, “When I go down to the grave, 
I can say, like many others, ‘I have finished 
my day's work.’ But I cannot say, ‘I have 
finished my life.’ My day's work will begin 
the next morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley; it is a thoroughfare. It closes on the 
twilight, and opens on the dawn.” 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator again for yielding. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Senator Willis Robertson was a 
man who served his State and Nation 
with diligence and distinction for 50 
years—part of which was service as as- 
semblyman, as a Member of the US. 
House of Representatives and, for 20 
years, as a highly respected Member of 
this body. 

I had a deep regard for Senator Rob- 
ertson as a legislator and as a friend. I 
felt a special kinship for a man who was 
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born in Martinsburg, W. Va., even though 
most of his life and work were devoted to 
the service of our neighboring Common- 
wealth. 

On the floor of the Senate, in council 
chambers and in committee rooms, Wil- 
lis Robertson was at all times likable, at- 
tractive, conscientious, and effective in 
his duties. His notable ability was never 
more appreciated than when he fulfilled 
the onerous and important responsibili- 
ties attendant on the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

Senator Robertson was a man of fine 
spirit, with a refreshing outlook on life. 
No man could have had a higher purpose 
in his approach to public affairs, and he 
stood solidly for his principles and stead- 
fastly for his spiritual values. This stead- 
fastness was revered by his many friends 
in the valley of Virginia, in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and by all who were fortunate 
enough, as I was, to know and cherish 
this fine, late distinguished American. 

Mr, SPONG. Mr. President, Senator 
Byrn and I are appreciative of the re- 
marks this morning about this late, dis- 
tinguished representative of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

I am pleased that Senator STENNIS has 
been thoughtful and placed in the REC- 
orp the remarks of Dr. Lumpkin on the 
occasion of Senator Robertson’s funeral. 
I heard them, and am pleased that a 
wider audience will have an opportunity 
to share them. 

Senator Byrn and I were pleased, also, 
that Senator Byrp of West Virginia has 
spoken this morning, since Senator 
Robertson was a native of that State, al- 
though he spent almost all his life in 
our State. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Virginia, 
“the Mother of Presidents,” has likewise 
sponsored great Americans for service in 
this Senate—and the 20 years service 
of the late Senator A. Willis Robertson 
ranks him among the superlative Virgini- 
ans and Americans. 

His public life covered a span of 50 
years, a half century of honor and re- 
sponsibility to his people. To that career 
Willis Robertson brought the stamina of 
a college athlete and the scholarship of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

In public finance, national and inter- 
national, Senator Robertson was an au- 
thority—and, yet, the conservation of 
wildlife was probably dearest to the heart 
of this able Virginian—in a time when 
he was sharing the burdens of world 
crises in these years of challenge and 
change. The burden of office is all too ap- 
parent as colleague after colleague depart 
the human scene. 

The soul of courtesy and the embodi- 
ment of friendship even with those of 
contrary view, it was a privilege to have 
shared these Senate years with Willis 
Robertson—and a Nation’s gratitude as 
well as personal sympathy goes in tribute 
to his loved ones. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to serve with the distinguished 
former Senator from Virginia, Willis A. 
Robertson, during the two decades he 
represented his great State in this body, 
and before that I also served with him 
in the House. 
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He was as unswerving in his adherance 
to the Constitution as he was gentle and 
compassionate in his dealings with his 
fellow man. 

He was a stalwart on issues of consti- 
tutional government, indeed, he was 
steadfastly devoted to all fundamental 
principles. He was a workhorse in the 
Senate, discharging his responsibilities 
with diligence and representing his con- 
stitutents indefatigably. During his 
chairmanship of the powerful Banking 
and Currency Committee, he was instru- 
mental in shaping the vitally important 
monetary policies and programs of the 
Government. Senator Robertson was an 
expert on the economy and an unrelent- 
ing champion of prudent fiscal spend- 
ing—the kind of philosophy we so sorely 
miss and need in governmental affairs 
today. 

But Senator Robertson was a many- 
sided man. And it is significant that he 
once said that: 

I would be happy if history records my 
efforts on behalf of conservation as being a 
worthwhile contribution to my day and gen- 
eration. 


I am sure that history will so record 
and never forget that he was a principal 
sponsor of the Pittman Robertson Act, 
which returned millions of dollars in 
Federal taxes on sporting guns and am- 
munition to the States for their game 
and conservation projects. He was an 
avid outdoorsman, an expert hunter, and 
a superb fisherman, who could spin yarns 
with the best of them. 

But he could also deliver, with equal 
ease, the most thoughtful, lucid, and 
logical addresses on questions of consti- 
tutional law that I have ever heard. 

Yes, Mr. President, Senator Willis A. 
Robertson was a unique man, whose wis- 
dom, counsel, and friendship will long 
be remembered by the American people— 
his devoted constituents—and all of us 
who had the privilege to serve and work 
with him. 

Mrs. McClellan joins with me in ex- 
tending our heartfelt sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Sena- 
tor A. Willis Robertson of Virginia was 
a valued colleague and associate in the 
Congress for a quarter of a century. 
When I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1941, Congressman 
Robertson was beginning his fifth term 
and was already known for his diligence 
and legislative abilities. Although he was 
busy and had many demands upon his 
time, he was unfailingly helpful and 
courteous. 

It was my pleasure and good fortune, 
upon beginning my first Senate term in 
1949, to again find Willis Robertson as 
a colleague. We worked together through 
1966, a period of time during which the 
Nation experienced many difficulties, 
foreign and domestic, a time when the 
Nation and the Congress were fortunate 
to have a man with the experience and 
judgment of Senator Robertson. In the 
House and the Senate, he served for 33 
years and rose to the chairmanship of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Sometimes we agreed; sometimes we 
did not. But Senator Robertson had the 
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ability to differ without being conten- 
tious, and the capacity and willingness 
to help those of his colleagues of all polit- 
ical persuasions. I personally am grate- 
ful for his service in the public arena, 
and miss his presence. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I was deeply 
sorry to hear of the death—in retire- 
ment—of our esteemed colleague, Willis 
Robertson. 

It can truly be said that he was a 
man who had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He knew what he believed, and he 
never wavered from those beliefs. Those 
of us who sometimes disagreed with him 
honored him for his strength of charac- 
ter and his resolute stand. 

He was also a man of his word. When 
he said he would do something—he did it. 

America has been built by men like 
Willis Robertson who did not know how 
to back down, or equivocate or break 
faith. 

My own associations with him were 
closest in the field of conservation. He 
strove, as I always have, to protect the 
outdoor life he so deeply enjoyed, and 
always said that his wildlife conserva- 
tion work was his happiest. His efforts 
in behalf of conservation will be recog- 
nized for years to come. I remember 
appreciatively going birdhunting with 
Willis in his native Virginia. 

Nor will his contributions in the field 
of taxation be soon forgotten. As chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, he carried for many years the 
burden of legislation which had a tre- 
mendous impact on the lives of all Amer- 
icans—and he carried it with skill and 
distinction. The record he left is a proud 
one. 

His passing was a personal loss to those 
of us who served as his colleagues, and 
loss to his State and Nation as well. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on October 29, 1971, the Senate defeated 
the foreign aid authorization bill. The 
amount of that bill was $2,914,870,000. 
The Senate voted that down. 

Reaction throughout the country, I 
think, was good. Reaction throughout 
the State of Virginia certainly was good. 
It held some hope to the people of this 
Nation that, at long last, the Federal 
Government was beginning to put its 
financial house in order. It held hope to 
the people of this Nation that a program 
which has not proved itself, a program 
in which we have attempted to buy 
friends, has not succeeded. So the Sen- 
ate voted down that authorization bill of 
$2,914,870,000. 

Today, Mr. President, February 3, 
1972, the Appropriations Committee has 
brought before the Senate an appro- 
priation bill for foreign aid which, as 
amended by the Senate last night, now 
totals $2,991,635,000. 

Thus, if the Senate concludes that it 
will approve this appropriation bill as it 
now stands, it will be approving foreign 
aid expenditure appropriations of $77 
million more than the authorization bill 
which it turned down last October 29. 

Mr. President, I think that one reason 
Congress, and one reason this fine body 
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in which I am proud to serve, the Senate, 
has lost the confidence of the American 
people—and I believe we have lost it toa 
considerable extent—is that we march 
up the hill one day and march down the 
hill the next day on the great problems 
which face this Nation. 

I do not believe that the Senate is 
justified in appropriating approximately 
$3 billion to send to countries overseas at 
a time when this Government is running 
a smashing Federal deficit estimated by 
the President himself to be, for this cur- 
rent fiscal year, $44.8 billion. 

I submit that the foreign aid program 
is a failure. The Senate, on October 29 
last, voted it to be a failure. Yet we come 
along here in February of 1972, just a 
few months later, and are on the verge 
of appropriating approximately $3 bil- 
lion—to be exact, $2,991,635,000—for 
more foreign aid. 

I submit that most of this foreign aid 
is not helping the people who should be 
helped by it but is being siphoned off by 
the political leaders and the ruling 
cliques in these other nations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucnes). Under the previous order, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) is now recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, 


PROJECT ON CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I joined 
Congressman WILLIAM F, Ryan and Con- 
gresswoman BELLA Aszuc in endorsing 
the newly announced expansion of ac- 
tivities of the Project on Corporate Re- 
sponsibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement on that occasion, as well as 
other related statements and documents 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FRED R, HARRIS, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1972 


This spring the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties will choose candidates for the 
Presidency. Millions of rank and file voters 
in both parties will participate in primaries, 
conventions, and caucuses that will help 
choose the nominees of their parties. Within 
the last two weeks, 50,000 Democrats in Iowa 
and 36,000 Arizonans have met in caucuses 
in those states to begin the process of se- 
lecting a Democratic nominee. 

For more than a year candidates have 
been traveling around the country cam- 
paigning—meeting with large and small 
groups of people, explaining their positions 
on public issues, submitting themselyes to 
open questioning. During the next six 
months presidential candidates will be sub- 
jected to just about the closest scrutiny the 
American press and public applies to anyone. 

It’s not a perfect system, by any means. 
But when compared with the way the big 
corporations will choose their directors this 
spring, the presidential nominating process 
looks rather good. As Phil Moore of the 
Project on Corporate Responsibility has de- 
scribed it, “In virtually every large com- 
pany, a few white male directors, represent- 
ing large banks, large insurance companies, 
and large corporations will nominate a few 
new white male directors, put them on the 
proxy statement which serves as their bal- 
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lot, and send it out to the company’s share- 
holders—the corporate electorate.” 

Far from being subjected to an exhausting 
campaign of speechmaking, TV and radio in- 
terviews, and local press conferences, the 
average candidate for a directorship of a big 
corporation can sit on his porch, in the 
style of William McKinley, or more likely 
wait in his office for the proxies containing 
his name and the names of the other unop- 
posed candidates for the board to be mailed 
in. There will most likely be no campaign, 
no questionnaires, no explanation of views— 
in fact no opposition. 

All of this might be tolerable if big cor- 
porations were not so powerful. But they are. 
Less than 200 corporations control 60% of 
the manufacturing assets in this country. At 
least one-third of basic industry is domi- 
nated by shared monopolies in which four 
or fewer firms control at least 50% of the 
market. A corporation like General Motors 
is simply not a human-sized institution. Its 
sales are larger than the gross national prod- 
ucts of all but nine countries. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is so big, 
with $50 billion in assets and $17 billion in 
annual sales, that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission recently called off an in- 
vestigation of the telephone company's rates, 
simply because it didn’t have the manpower 
to regulate such a giant corporation. 

With the great size and with concentrated 
market power comes economic and political 
power. We are taught in school that only gov- 
ernments, hopefully democratically chosen, 
may collect taxes, deprive us of our liberty 
or our lives, or set social policies. We are 
taught that private corporations merely re- 
spond to public demand and are subservient 
to consumer sovereignty and government 
regulation. 

But, of course, we know that’s not true. 
We know that Kellogg's and General Mills 
have more to say about the average child's 
diet than do all the health and hygiene 
courses the schools can offer. We know that, 
far from regulating the transportation in- 
dustry, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
acts as a giant government-protected price- 
fixing agency for the railroad, trucking and 
barge industries. We know that over the years 
the steel industry, ignoring the antitrust laws 
as well as those of economics, has raised 
prices in the face of sliding demand and 
growing imports. We know that the working 
conditions in coal mines and textile plants 
will kill workers far faster than the laws of 
nature would, regardless of how many times 
they visit a doctor. During the 1960's, 46,000 
Americans died in Vietnam, but 126,000 were 
killed on the job. 

The fact is that our biggest corporations 
are private governments, They can, and do, 
redistribute income, protect or harm the 
public's health, and decide who will work 
and who will not. Some industries, such as 
the oil industry for example, even have their 
own foreign policies. The most important 
decisions about a person's life are made, not 
by a democratic process in which he or she 
can participate, but by a handful of corporate 
executives who are responsible to almost no 
one. 

Over the last two years, the Project on 
Corporate Responsibility has tried to bring 
this point home to the 114 million owners 
of one company, General Motors. They point- 
ed out that the company causes perhaps 20% 
of the nation’s air pollution. It has opposed 
auto safety measures for a generation, start- 
ing with its opposition to safety glass in the 
1920's, which could have saved tens of thou- 
sands of lives. It has only 12 blacks among 
its 13,000 local dealers. It has opposed re- 
quirements that manufacturers build bump- 
ers that can withstand 5 mile per hour 
crashes, It is the 17th biggest defense con- 
tractor, and has major investments in racial- 
ly segregated South Africa. 

Despite the obvious economic, political and 
social impact of all these actions, GM's board 
of directors was conducting business as usual 
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when they were challenged by the Project's 
Campaign GM two years ago. Since that time 
GM has made some modest, but significant 
changes. It has appointed Dr. Leon Sullivan, 
a black minister active in job training pro- 
grams, to its board of directors and has set 
up @ Public Policy Committee to consider the 
public impact of GM's actions. 

More important, however, Campaign GM 
has helped educate the company’s sharehold- 
ers, public office holders, and the public at 
large about the social impact of GM's poli- 
cies. The more people that realize that air 
pollution is the result of considered corpo- 
rate decision making, and not the inevitable 
result of the tide of history, the more likely 
we are to stop it. 

It is an expansion of that effort that we 
are announcing today. I am happy to join 
with the Project as it expands its efforts from 
Campaign GM to challenge the corporate 
irresponsibility of Chrysler, Ford, AT & T and 
five major drug companies, 

The proposals submitted to Ford and 
Chrysler are aimed at opening up their 
boards to new perspectives, as GM has done 
partially already, and giving their stock- 
holders, consumers, workers, and dealers de- 
tailed information on their impact on pol- 
lution, safety, mass transit, and minority 
employment. 

The AT&T proposal would also open up 
that board to “women and representatives 
of employee organizations, consumers, and 
minority groups.” It will also focus on 
AT&T's inadequate response to complaints 
of bad telephone service and job discrimina- 
tion against women and minorities, 

The proposals to the five drug companies 
will pinpoint their 1) responsibility for sell- 
ing dangerous drugs to foreigners without 
the kinds of warnings about side effects that 
American drug safety laws require, and 2) 
their responsibility for encouraging drug 
abuse through their advertising campaigns 
and in other ways. 

And finally, Round Three of Campaign GM 
will focus on making GM’s new Public Pol- 
icy Committee open and responsive and on 
breaking up the company into two or more 
smaller and more competitive firms. 

While I enthusiastically support all four 
of the Project’s campaigns, I will participate 
in Round III of Campaign GM because of 
my special interest in seeing real competi- 
tion between auto companies. I will go to 
the GM Annual Meeting in Detroit on May 19 
to argue the case for bringing free enterprise 
to the auto industry. 

Too often, I think, politicians and the 
public count on the big institutions in our 
society—the Congress, the political parties, 
the unions—to protect the public interest, 
when there is much they can do themselves, 
Just recently, the Federal Communications 
Commission reversed its decision to drop the 
AT&T investigation, not because of an act 
of Congress, but because a lot of individual 
citizens, in and out of Congress—on and 
off the FCC—raised the roof. 

It’s the same with our proposal that GM 
consider breaking itself up into more com- 
panies, I want to see the shared monopolies 
which dominate our economy, including the 
shared monopoly in automobiles, decentral- 
ized. One way to do it is to pass new legis- 
lation, like the Concentrated Industries Act 
I have introduced, to explicitly prohibit 
them. Another way is to get an Attorney 
General who will enforce the Sherman Act 
against shared monopolies. Another is en- 
courage the Federal Trade Commission to 
move on from its proposed complaint against 
the big breakfast cereal companies to take 
on the other shared monopolies, like autos, 
And finally, we can encourage the big corpo- 
rations to obey the antitrust laws voluntarily 
so that the first three strategies will be 
unnecessary. 

That’s what our antitrust proposal to GM 
is all about. I am going to the annual meet- 
ing with representatives of the Project to 
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urge GM to decentralize itself before the 
government has to do it for them. 

I see it as a form of reverse lobbying. In- 
stead of the corporation descending on the 
halls of Congress to advance its private in- 
terest, a Senator will be going to the corpora- 
tion’s annual meeting to advance the public 
interest. It is precisely the kind of citizen's 
action we need more of. 

Altogether the campaigns we are an- 
nouncing today are part of the continuing 
effort by public officials, consumers, workers, 
minorities, small farmers, small businessmen, 
and all kinds of citizens to make big corpora- 
tions the servants and not the masters of 
our lives. In this year of presidential politics, 
these questions of corporate politics must 
not be ignored. 


THE PROJECT ON CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY 
ANNOUNCES EXPANDED ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
1972 Proxy SEASON 


The Project on Corporate Responsibility, 
sponsor of Campaign GM, announced at a 
press conference today that it has submitted 
shareholder proposals to ten different corpo- 
rations. The expanded activities include pro- 
posals to the auto industry, the drug in- 
dustry and American Telephone and Tele- 
graph. The proposals and activities of the 
Project were endorsed by Senator Fred Har- 
ris, who issued a statement at the press con- 
ference, 

In announcing the new campaigns, Philip 
W. Moore, Director of the Project, said that 
an evaluation of the results of past cam- 
paigns compelled an expansion of shareholder 
activities: “Despite diminishing votes, we 
have seen increasing progress on three 
fronts: first, public awareness of the social 
impact of corporate behavior has continued 
to rise; second, a rapidly growing number of 
shareholding institutions have begun to ac- 
knowledge and act on their responsibility to 
pressure corporations toward greater social 
responsiveness; and third, there are increas- 
ing signs that corporations themselves are 
thinking more about the public interest. We 
believe that our activities have contributed 
toward these achievements. Therefore, we 
have decided not only to continue waging 
public interest proxy contests, but to ex- 
pand our activities and to test new methods 
and new forums for bringing about edu- 
cation and change.” 

SHAREHOLDER PROPOSALS 
1. General Motors 


(a) Anti-trust: The Project proposed that 
General Motors’ Directors undertake a com- 
prehensive study on the desirability of di- 
viding General Motors into two or more com- 
panies, taking into account the value of 
shareholder investment, and the interests of 
employees, consumers and the general pub- 
lic. The Project stated that the proposal 
would require GM’s shareholders, directors 
and management to confront the question of 
its size. “Any efforts to make corporate struc- 
tures more responsive must include a con- 
sideration of size. It is very possible that the 
size of some corporations may well prevent 
the marketplace or government regulation 
from working effectively,” said Moore. 

(b) Public Policy Committee: The Proj- 
ect proposed that the General Motors’ Policy 
Committee annually provide a report to the 
shareholders disclosing its activities and its 
recommendations to the Board, and hold at 
least four public hearings each year. The 
Committee, formed largely in response to de- 
mands of Campaign GM—Round I, has never 
reported to the shareholders about its studies 
or recommendations. Mr. Moore stated that 
the Project felt that “if the Public Policy 
Committee is to act in the public interest, it 
must be exposed to public scrutiny and 
opened up to public opinion.” 

There has been no indication from General 
Motors as to its response to these proposals. 
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2. Ford and Chrysler 


(a) Public Board Members: A proposal was 
submitted to Ford and Chrysler calling for 
these companies to add to their Boards “wom- 
en and representatives of employee organiza- 
tions, consumers and minority groups.” 

(b) Disclosures: The Project has also sub- 
mitted proposals to Ford and Chrysler call- 
ing for more disclosure about company pro- 
grams in the areas of pollution controls, 
safety and employment discrimination. Last 
year, this proposal was submitted to Gen- 
eral Motors and was included in General Mo- 
tors’ proxy statement. 

Chrysler has responded that it will not in- 
clude these proposals in its proxy state- 
ment. The Project has appealed this action 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and will take the matter to court, if nec- 
essary. 

3. AT&T 

The Project is co-sponsoring the submis- 
sion of a proposal to AT&T with Mr. Henry 
Stern, Esq., a securities lawyer from Los 
Angeles. The Proposal is the same proposal 
that has been submitted to Ford and Chrys- 
ler asking for broader representation on the 
Board of Directors. This same proposal was 
submitted to AT&T by Mr. Stern last year 
and was indexed in its proxy statement. It 
received more than 4% of the shareholder 
vote. In a letter to Mr. H. I. Rommes, Chair- 
man of the Board of AT&T, the Project 
specifically recommended that AT&T add Ms. 
Aileen Hernandez, former President of the 
National Organization for Women (NOW). 
Citing her continuous activities on behalf 
of minority and other similarily disen- 
franchised groups, Mr. Moore of the Project 
stated that “Ms. Hernandez would make an 
outstanding addition to AT&T’s Board. In- 
deed, if AT&T nominates persons to its Board 
who have failed to demonstrate that kind 
of commitment to equal employment and 
promotional opportuntiies, some doubt will 
be cast on AT&T's commitment to these 
goals.” Ms. Hernandez is currently a member 
of the special advisory committee or, em- 
ployment policies to one of AT&T's subsidi- 
aries, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and is western representative and con- 
sultant to the National Council Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing. She served as assist- 
ant chief to the division of the California 
Fair Employment Practices Commission be- 
fore President Johnson appointed her Com- 
missioner to the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, where she served until 
November 1966. 

AT&T has notified the Project and Mr. 
Stern that they will not include the pro- 
posals on their proxy statement. The Project 
has appealed to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and will take the matter to 
court, if necessary. 


4. Corporate drug abuse: Eli Lilly, Warner- 
Lambert, Bristol Myers, Merck, American 
Cyanamid and Smith Kline and French 
(a) Foreign Labelling: This proposal would 

require drug companies to include on their 

labels for drugs manufactured and marketed 
in foreign countries at least the same warn- 
ings of dangerous side effects as are required 
by the FDA for domestic distribution. The 
labelling of many drugs currently produced 
and marketed in foreign countries is totally 
inadequate when viewed in terms of the 
warnings of side effects which are required 
for these same drugs when they are marketed 
domestically. The Project cited the example 
of Warner-Lambert, whose subsidiary, Parke 

Davis, produces and distributes a drug called 

Chloromycetin in foreign countries. When 

distributed in this country, the drug is re- 

quired by the FDA to bear a warning that its 
side effects include “serious and fatal blood 
diseases,” but when it is marketed abroad, 
the label says that the drug is “remarkably 
without secondary reactions.” 

(b) Drug Abuse: The second proposal calls 
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for the drug industry to conduct a compre- 
hensive study of the impact of the drug pro- 
motion, marketing and advertising practices 
on drug abuse in America. This proposal is 
designed to focus attention on the contribu- 
tion that drug compromise make to the over- 
use and abuse of mood altering drugs, par- 
ticularly amphetamines and barbiturates. In 
commenting on this proposal, Mr. Moore said: 
“We believe that drug companies bear a tre- 
mendous responsibility for the overuse of 
drugs in this nation. To speak of the drug 
problem as though it concerned only kids on 
marijuana or law enforcement simply misses 
a fundamental point—that corporations of- 
ten create and then exploit the need for 
drugs.” 

The Project stated that it expected con- 
siderable interest among institutional share- 
holders and the public generally. These pro- 
posals, said Mr. Moore, are part of the Proj- 
ect’s continuing activities “to further demon- 
strate the enormous public impact of corpo- 
rate decisions and the need to make corporate 
decision-makers more representative of and 
responsive to the people they affect.” The 
primary targets for this year’s efforts are 
Warner-Lambert, AT&T and General Motors, 
Listed below are the dates and locations of 
these annual meetings. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

1. The Project submitted comments to the 
SEC calling for it to liberalize proxy solicita- 
tion rules in order to give shareholders and 
public interest groups a greater opportunity 
to raise issues of public importance directly 
with the corporations. Noting that General 
Motors had for the first time formally no- 
tified the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that it objected to this press conference 
on the grounds that it violates proxy so- 
licitation rules, Mr. Moore said: “It is regret- 
table that corporations are seeking to restrict 
proxy rules even to the point of infringing 
First Amendment rights to speak out on 
corporate policies, The proxy rules should be 
expanded, not restricted, so that citizens can 
have the right to petition corporate govern- 
ments for redress of grievances just as they 
now can petition public governments.” 

2. In addition to its shareholders advocacy 
efforts, the Project plans to employ lawsuits 
and other methods to raise and resolve these 
same issues, These other activities will be 
announced at a later date, 

STATEMENT OF THE PROJECT ON CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITY ON New INITIATIVES 


Immediately following last year’s General 
Motors annual meeting, the Project on Cor- 
porate Responsibility announced that it 
would reevaluate the public interest proxy 
contest as a device for influencing corporate 
policy and bringing about meaningful cor- 
porate change. Since that time we've done a 
lot of thinking and a lot of talking—with 
other corporate activists, with representa- 
tives of social welfare organizations, com- 
munity action groups, and numerous share- 
holding institutions such as the Wellington 
Fund, Harvard University, Manufacturers 
Hanover Bank, the Dreyfus Fund, and 
TIAA-CREF. 

Most are convinced that the proxy contests 
waged by the Project and other public in- 
terest groups have been effective. Though 
voting support for our proposals has been 
far from overwhelming, we have seen in- 
creasing support and progress on several 
fronts. First, public awareness of social im- 
pact of corporate behavior has continued to 
increase. Second, a rapidly growing number 
of shareholder institutions have begun to 
acknowledge and act on their responsibility 
to encourage corporations toward greater 
social responsiveness. And third, there are 
increasing signs that corporations them- 
selves are thinking more and more about 
the public interest. We believe that the Proj- 
ect’s activities have contributed substan- 
tially toward these achievements. Therefore, 
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we have decided not only to continue waging 
public interest proxy contests, but to expand 
our activities and to test new methods and 
new forums for bringing about education 
and change. 

Thus we are announcing Round III of 
Campaign GM, a Campaign AT&T (last year 
begun by Mr. Henry Stern, Esq., of Los An- 
geles), and the first round of the Corporate 
Drug Abuse Project. We have submitted 
shareholder proposals to General Motors, 
Ford, Chrysler, AT&T and six major drug 
companies. These proposals are intended to 
further demonstrate the enormous public 
impact of corporate decisions and the need 
to make corporate decision-makers more rep- 
resentative of, and responsive to, the people 
they affect. 

Campaign GM Round II proposes that 
General Motors undertake a comprehensive 
study of whether it would be in the interest 
of the shareholders, the consumers and the 
public to break up General Motors into two 
or more companies. Questions concerning 
the size of General Motors are very complex. 
It is not clear that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the size of the company and 
such problems of current concern as pollu- 
tion, safety, and minority opportunities. It is 
clear, however, that any efforts to make 
corporate structures more responsive to these 
issues must include a consideration of size. 
The size of some corporations prevents both 
the government and the market place from 
exercising effective controls. Moreover, in a 
democratic society there is something in- 
herently suspect about big institutions—be 
they corporate or governmental—for such 
institutions have the dangerous capacity to 
squelch individual freedom and ignore the 
legitimate concerns of the constituencies 
they are designed to serve. 

We have also proposed that General 
Motors’ Public Policy Committee, which 
some consider a cosmetic and others a sub- 
stantial reform, be required to make com- 
plete disclosures of its activities and to hold 
open meetings at which members of the pub- 
lic may testify. If the Public Policy Com- 
mittee is truly to act in the public interest, 
it must be exposed to public scrutiny and 
opened to public opinion. In past years Gen- 
eral Motors has complained that we singled 
it out, rather than submitting proposals to 
all major auto manufacturers. General 
Motors will no doubt be pleased to learn 
that the campaign this year is more ecu- 
menical. This year for the first time we are 
submitting proposals to Ford and Chrysler 
as well. One proposal calls for a broadened 
Board of Directors; the other calls for more 
detailed disclosures of safety, auto-pollu- 
tion and minority employment practices, As 
we have noted in past years, General Motors 
is the nation’s largest corporation in terms 
of gross sales. This year we also launched a 
campaign against the nation’s largest com- 
pany in terms of assets, employees, and 
number of shareholders—AT&T. 

We have proposed that AT&T expand its 
Board of Directors to include members more 
representative of the public. An Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission report re- 
cently called AT&T the “largest oppressor of 
women workers in the United States.” In 
view of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission report it would be particularly 
insensitive—and foolhardy—for AT&T's 
Board to remain all male. We have written 
to Mr. H. I. Romnes, Chairman of AT&T's 
Board, specifically recommending that Ms. 
Aileen Hernandez be appointed to the Board 
of Directors. A former Commissioner of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, Ms. Hernandez is currently a member of 
the special advisory committee on employ- 
ment policies to one of AT&T’s subsidiaries, 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph; and is the 
past president of the National Organization 
for Women (NOW). 

Our remaining campaign relates to Drug 
Abuse, a problem which touches the lives of 
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most Americans and of people throughout 
the world. As a shareholder we have sub- 
mitted resolutions to six drug companies— 
American Cyanamid, Eli Lilly, Bristol-Myers, 
Merck, Warner-Lambert and Smith Kline 
and French. We have proposed that they in- 
clude in the advertising and labelling of 
drugs they make and sell abroad the same 
warnings of side effects that are required by 
the Food and Drug Administration for drugs 
sold in this country. These side effects can 
often be lethal. Yet, because United States 
law does not require it, drug companies do 
not always include these warnings in the 
drugs they make and sell abroad, Warner- 
Lambert, for example, through its subsidiary, 
Parke Davis, produces and distributes a drug 
called Chloromycetin in foreign countries. 
When distributed in this country the Food 
and Drug Administration requires a warning 
that its side effects include serious and fatal 
blood diseases, but when marketed abroad, 
Warner-Lambert says that the drug is “re- 
markably without secondary reactions.” We 
have also proposed that these companies 
study the impact of drug advertising and 
drug marketing procedures on the drug abuse 
problem in this country. We believe Ameri- 
can drug companies bear a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the overuse of drugs in this 
nation. To speak of the drug problem as one 
only of kids or marijuana or law enforcement, 
simply misses a fundamental point—that cor- 
porations often create and then exploit the 
need for durgs. At a time when so many peo- 
ple are concerned about drug abuse it is diffi- 
cult for us to see how universities and other 
concerned shareholder iinstitutions can 
avoid this issue. 

We do not pretend that these proposals pro- 
vide the final answers. That is not our pur- 
pose. Nor are we under any illusions about 
creating a shareholder revolution. The Proj- 
ect is not a shareholder democracy group. 
Our purpose and our function is to raise is- 
sues concerning corporate power and to help 
focus debate. The debate is still beginning. 
Our proposals call for action that corpora- 
tions should have taken long ago. And these 
same proposals are proposals that responsible 
institutions should have urged on their port- 
folio companies years ago. The failure of 
shareholding institutions to make these de- 
mands in the past has made it necessary for 
us to prod and push now, and we will do so 
until finally these institutions take it upon 
themselves to initiate proposals and advo- 
cate change on their own. Then we can 
move on to new tactics and new forums and 
new solutions until we have a new corpora- 
tion—a corporation responsive to society’s 
needs and directly answerable to the people 
it affects. When that time comes, we will glee- 
fully go out of business. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS OF CORPORATIONS, LOCATIONS 
AND DATES, PROXY CONTESTS 1972 

i or Cynamid, April 17, 1972, Port- 

and. 

American Telephone & Telegraph, April 19, 
1972, Denver. 

Bristol Myers, April 20, 1972, Cincinnati. 

Chrysler, April 18, 1972, Center Line. 

Eli Lilly, April 25, 1972, Indianapolis. 

Ford, May 11, 1972, Detroit. 

General Motors, May 19, 1972, Detroit. 

Merck, April 25, 1972, Rahway. 

Smith Kline & French, April 24, 1972, Phil- 
adelphia, 

Warner-Lambert, April 18, 1972, New York. 


PROJECT ON CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY * 
PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Expansion of The Board 

Whereas AT&T has been criticized by the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Commis- 


*And Henry L. Stern, Esq., 1800 Century 
Park East, Los Angeles, California 90067. 
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sion for not taking adequate steps to imple- 
ment minority employment; 

Whereas the Bell System companies are 
the subject of numerous customer complaints 
about unsatisfactory telephone service; 

Whereas these complaints may impair the 
ability of the Bell System companies to ob- 
tain satisfactory rates in proceedings before 
federal and state regulatory bodies; and 

Whereas these adverse results might be 
alleviated if the AT&T Board of Directors 
included members representing the views of 
these complaining and other groups; 

Be it resolved; That the Board of Directors 
consider taking appropriate steps to broaden 
its composition by nominating as proposed 
directors of the Company, to fill vacancies 
as they occur and for election at the next 
annual shareholders’ meeting, women and 
representatives of employee organizations, 
consumers and minority groups. 


Supporting statement 


Despite the conceded desirability of the 
principle, the Board’s composition still has 
not been broadened to improve responsive- 
ness to wide-ranging public and social con- 
cerns affecting this corporate behemoth and 
its shareholders. Directors belonging to and 
identifying with employee, consumer and 
minority groups could be expected to dis- 
charge the Company's diverse responsibil- 
ities better than the continuing all-white, 
all-male, executive-dominated Board. A more 
broadly constituted directorate also might 
have avoided the pending FCC inquiry into 
alleged hiring discrimination and resultant 
cost effects, Mark your proxy FOR and join 
117,000 shareowners who supported a similar 
proposal last year. 

PROPOSALS SUBMITTED TO GENERAL MOTORS 
Proposal I—Anti-trust 


Whereas the size of General Motors is a 
proper and direct concern of the shareholders, 
directors and management of the Corpora- 
tion; and 

Whereas the shareholders are concerned 
that General Motors may have become so 
large that its capacity for growth and in- 
creased profits is endangered, that its ability 
to meet public responsibilities has become 
limited, and that it is in jeopardy of liability 
under the anti-trust laws; 

Be It Resolved; That there be established a 
committee, to be appointed by the Board 
of Directors, to study the desirability of di- 
viding General Motors Corporation into two 
or more separate and independent corpora- 
tions having due regard for the value of 
shareholder investment and the interest of 
employees, consumers and the general public. 
The committee shall report their findings and 
recommendations to the directors and share- 
holders in time for consideration at the next 
annual meeting. 


Proposal I—Supporting statement 


Anti-trust law prevents General Motors 
from competing for a larger share of the 
market. Shareholder ability to obtain per 
share growth of capital and income is limited 
by the inability of the company to continue 
real expansion. An efficiently managed 
company should be permitted to grow to the 
extent of its capacity. Therefore, the company 
should consider dividing itself into several 
companies and distributing the stock to its 
shareholders in order to compete more ef- 
fectively for the automobile market, Ameri- 
can consumers and the public in general, as 
well as the shareholders, will benefit from 
such study. 

Proposal II—Public Policy Committee 

Whereas the Public Policy Committee was 
formed to “inquire into all phases of General 
Motors’ operations that relate to matters of 
public policy and recommend actions to the 
full Board,” and 

Whereas the manner of inquiry and the 
recommendations of the Committee are the 
proper concern of the shareholders; 
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Be It Resolved: That Section 40 of the By- 
laws be amended by adding the following 
paragraphs: 

The Public Policy Committee shall hold at 
least four meetings each year that are open 
to the public. The locations for the meetings 
shall be rotated among various sections of the 
country. Notice of the meetings shall be pub- 
lished in the Corporation's annual and quar- 
terly reports and in national media, and shall 
include a reasonably detailed agenda and a 
pronouncement that such meetings are open 
to the public. Members of the public shall 
be permitted to participate at such meetings 
in accordance with the procedures de- 
termined by the Committee. Transcripts of 
such meetings shall be taken and made avail- 
able upon request, at cost. 

The Committee shall submit a report to 
the Board that shall be included in, or ac- 
company the annual report. The report shall 
summarize the committee’s activities during 
the preceding year and shall include a reason- 
ably detailed description of the Committee's 
inquiries, a reasonably detailed accounting of 
expenditures of money and man-hours spent 
on the Committee's activities, and a reason- 
ably detailed description of recommendations 
submitted to the Board and the actions, if 
any, taken by the Board on them. 


Proposal I1I—Swupporting statement 


The Public Policy Committee, as presently 
constituted, and under its present procedures, 
is little more than a public relations gesture. 
It does not effectively expose the Corporation 
to fresh viewpoints nor does it contribute sig- 
nificantly to causing the company to meet 
its public obligations. This amendment is a 
very modest step that would improve the 
procedures of the Committee in a way that 
might produce new voices in the otherwise 
closed company councils. Notice of activities 
and recomendations is a bare minimum that 
stockholders can except of the Committee, 
and this would now be required for the first 
time, 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED TO FORD AND CHRYSLER 
Proposal I—Board expansion 

Be it resolved: That the Board of Directors 
take appropriate steps to broaden its composi- 
tion by nominating as proposed directors of 
the Company, to fill vacancies as they occur 
and for election at the next annual share- 
holders’ meeting, women and representatives 
of employee organizations, consumers and 
minority groups. 


Proposal I—Supporting statement 


This proposal calls for the corporation to 
include representatives of the public to sit 
on the Board of Directors. The proponents of 
this proposal believe that adding representa- 
tives of the public to the Board is one meth- 
od to insure that the Corporation will con- 
sider the impact of its decisions on important 
public issues, including auto safety, pollu- 
tion, repairs, mass transportation and equal 
employment opportunities. 

Proposal II—Disclosure 

Be it resolved: That the Corporation shall 
publish in its annual report each year: 

1, Reasonably detailed descriptions of spe- 
cific new techniques in automotive air-pol- 
lution control and motor-vehicle safety, de- 
veloped by the Corporation, that have been 
proposed to the appropriate federal agency 
for adoption as federal motor vehicle emis- 
sion standards or federal motor vehicle safety 
standards during the previous fiscal year. 

2. The employment data which shows the 
proportion of Blacks, Orientals, American In- 
dians, Spanish-surnamed Americans, and 
Women employed by the Corporation in each 
of the following job categories: officials and 
managers; professionals, technicians; sales 
workers; office and clerical; skilled craftsmen; 
semi-skilled operatives; unskilled laborers; 
and service workers. 
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3. A reasonably detailed accounting of the 
amounts of money the Corporation has spent 
during the previous fiscal year and the num- 
ber of employees working on programs spe- 
cifically aimed at: (a) developing mass pro- 
ducible low- or non-polluting motor vehicle 
engines; (b) developing mass producible 
vehicle safety devices or systems; and (c) 
training and recruiting minority-group 
members for employment by the Corporation 
and increasing the number of minority- 
owned dealerships. 

4. Notwithstanding the foregoing, specific 
items of information requested by this pro- 
posal may be omitted from the annual re- 
port if (a) the Board of Directors makes a 
reasonable determination that the disclosure 
of such information would result in a com- 
petitive disadvantage to the Corporation and 
(b) the annual report recites the categories 
of information which were omitted, and the 
reasons therefor. In determining whether 
the information should be disclosed, the 
Board should presume that disclosure is re- 
quired unless clear and compelling reasons 
for secrecy are demonstrated. 


Proposal II—Supporting statement 


Shareholders have both the right and the 
responsibility to be concerned about the pol- 
icies of the Corporation which affect the com- 
munity, Shareholders require information 
about the Corporation’s activities and its pol- 
icies of the Corporation which affect the com- 
proposal would require management to fur- 
nish to the shareholders in the annual re- 
port the minimum information needed in 
three key areas of concern to the Corporation 
and its shareholders: minority-hiring, pollu- 
tion and safety. Unless this information is 
furnished, the shareholders would be pre- 
vented from carrying out their proper role 
as owners. 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED TO DRUG COMPANIES* 
Proposal I—Foreign labeling 


Whereas it is the policy of the corporation 
to market drugs that are safe and contain 
fully adequate warnings of dangerous side 
effects; 

Whereas there are some highly toxic drugs 
that the American Medical Association and 
the Food and Drug Administration require 
be used only in rare occasions and bear ade- 
quate warnings of side effects; 

Whereas such warning and labeling re- 
quirements of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration have not been applied to foreign 
marketing practices; 

Be it resolved: That it shall be the policy 
of this corporation and its subsidiaries, in 
its advertising for and labeling of its phar- 
maceutical products marketed outside the 
United States, to disclose all warnings re- 
quired by the Food and Drug Administration 
for domestic marketing of the equivalent 
products, unless specifically prohibited by 
foreign law. 


Proposal I—Supporting statement 


Neither the United States nor the com- 
pany should be in the position of wantonly 
peddling dangerous drugs abroad. Some 
drugs can be lethal for children; others are 
particularly dangerous for the elderly, and 
many drugs that contain strict warnings in 
this country are advertised without those 
warnings when sold abroad. 

In the interest of humanity, and mindful 
of the responsibilities of international cor- 
porate citizenship, we urge this company, 
when marketing its drugs abroad, to pro- 
vide physicians and the consuming public 
with the same information that the Food 
and Drug Administration requires be pro- 
vided to doctors and the public in the United 
States. 


*Eli Lilly, Bristol-Myers, American Cyana- 
mid, Smith Kline and French, Warner-Lam- 
bert, and Merck. 
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Proposal 1I—Drug abuse 

Whereas the company’s role in the manu- 
facture, sale, promotion and distribution 
of amphetamines, barbiturates and other 
“mood-altering” drugs is becoming a matter 
of increasing public concern;, 

Be it resolved: That the Board of Directors 
form a committee, of which some members 
are not directors or officers of the corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of making a compre- 
hensive and objective study and issuing 
a report to shareholders on the extent to 
which the corporation’s advertising, pro- 
motional, and marketing practices have con- 
tributed to the abuse and overuse of bar- 
biturates, amphetamines, and other mood- 
altering drugs. This report shall be submitted 
to the shareholders in time for consideration 
at the next annual meeting. It shall include 
recommendations on what the corporation 
can do to limit the abuse and overuse of 
such drugs. In the course of its study, the 
committee shall consider among other 
things: 

1. The extent to which the corporation’s 
advertising for over-the-counter and pre- 
scription drugs creates an artifically high 
demand, unrelated to medical needs, for 
amphetamines, barbiturates, and other 
mood-altering drugs. 

2. The extent to which the corporation’s 
advertising for over the counter and pre- 
scription drugs leads to the abuse and over- 
use of all forms of drugs including illegally 
obtained drugs. 

8. The extent to which the corporation's 
marketing and distribution practices make 
use of all available methods to control the 
illegal distribution of amphetamines, bar- 
biturates and other mood-altering drugs. 

4. The extent to which the corporation’s 
promotional materials and sales personnel 
adequately warn physicians against dan- 
gerous side effects and improper uses of 
amphetamines, barbiturates and other mood- 
altering drugs. 

Proposal II—Supporting statement 

Drug abuse is becoming an increasing 
problem in the United States. In 1970 an esti- 
mated 3,715,000,000 amphetamine pills were 
distributed. Many of these pills were put to 
illegal and dangerous uses, The shareholders 
have an obligation to be formed about the 
corporation’s practice in such an important 
area of drug abuse. 

This proposal is intended to allow the cor- 
poration to anticipate future needs for 
drugs and new regulations that will have a 
bearing on the corporation’s future. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM F, RYAN’s STATEMENT 
FOR PROJECT ON CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY, 
Press CONFERENCE ANNOUNCING Its NEW 
INVESTIGATIONS OF A.T. & T. AND OTHER 
COMPANIES, FEBRUARY 3, 1972 
The Project on Corporate Responsibility’s 

announcement today that it will broaden the 
scope of its activities to include not only 
General Motors but the other major auto 
manufacturers as well as five large drug firms 
and AT&T marks a very important step with 
respect to the problem of dealing with cor- 
porate power in America. The Project’s imag- 
inative tactics in dealing with GM in recent 
years have focused the public spotlight on 
the abuses of that corporation—its failure 
to respond to environmental problems, its 
investment policies, its lack of accounta- 
bility to its shareholders. So it is very grati- 
fying that the Project will expand its role 
to address these same questions regarding 
other major companies. 

I am especially gratified that the Project 
will turn its attention to AT&T. As you 
know, last Thursday, January 27, the FCC 
did an about-face, set aside its own order of 
December 23, which had dismissed its major 
hearings on what goes into the rate base of 
AT&T and reinstated those hearings. This 
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reversal was the result of public pressure, 
including the introduction by Senator Har- 
ris and myself of legislation authorizing $2,- 
000,000 for the FCC to carry out this study. 

Thus, undoubtedly one of the useful tasks 
the Project can perform ‘is to monitor how 
well the Commission in fact makes good on 
its promise to carry out this extremely im- 
portant study concerning the financial struc- 
ture of AT&T and its relationship to its 
subsidiaries. Particular matters that deserve 
attention include such questions as whether 
AT&T is inflating its rate base by virtue of 
its internal pricing structure with its sub- 
sidiary Western Electric, whether AT&T 
drains excessive money in profits out of its 
subsidiary New York Telephone, thus neces- 
sitating large rate increases for New York 
customers, and whether or not AT&T's oper- 
ating expenses are reasonable. Perhaps the 
public attention the Project can bring to 
these problems will help to improve the scan- 
dalously deficient state of the FCC’s regu- 
lation of the country’s largest corporation. 


BUSINESS’ STRANGE NEW SILENCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I believe 
future historians will find it extraordi- 
nary that save for a few isolated voices 
the Congress is passing and the country 
accepting without real discussion the 
most far-reaching economic decisions in 
our peacetime history. 

To date, most newspapers have carried 
only the most superficial discussions of 
the implications of the President’s phase 
II proposals. And in the Congress, efforts 
to engage in serious debate about the 
merits of the President’s program were 
dismissed in the rush to adjourn. It is as 
though everyone is determined not to 
understand what is being done. 

The Wall Street Journal, December 8, 
contains an informative article by James 
P. Gannon entitled ‘Business’ Strange 
New Silence” which examines this phe- 
nomenon. Mr. Gannon points out that al- 
though businessmen have reacted vio- 
lently in some cases to criticisms made 
by reformers like Ralph Nader, the fun- 
damental reordering of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic system by President Nixon has 
been acomplished with an “amazing lack 
of dissent from business.” He notes: 

In contrast to the emotional, vitriolic re- 
action to the likes of Mr. Nader, who is por- 
trayed as a threat to the free-enterprise sys- 
tem, there is scarcely a murmur raised 
against the Nixon Administration's actual 
restructuring of that same system. Whatever 
reforms Mr. Nader and his ilk are likely to 
force upon business, they will pale in com- 
parison with the all-embracing federal con- 
trols that the business establishment has 
accepted so placidly. 


To Mr. Gannon it is also ironic that 
the main voice of dissent to the new eco- 
nomic controls has been that of organ- 
ized labor, which he believes has “raised 
questions worth examining carefully, 
such as the sacredness of signed con- 
tracts.” I would suggest that here we may 
have an explanation for the administra- 
tion’s persistent attacks on the labor 
movement and AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. The administration is at- 
tacking one of its more meaningful and 
intelligent critics. 

Other Senators will find Mr. Gannon’s 
article of interest. They will wonder with 
the author if phase II marks a perma- 
nent change or a passing phase in the 
American economy and whether one or 
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the other why in any event American 
business has suddenly “lost its voice.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Gannon’s article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Business’ STRANGE NEW SILENCE 
(By James P. Gannon) 


“Business seems to have lost its voice just 
when it needs it most."—John D. Harper, 
chairman, Aluminum Co, of America. 


That quote is from a speech entitled “De- 
fault by Silence” delivered in Pittsburgh 
Sept. 27 by the top executive of the nation’s 
largest aluminum company, It is a remark- 
able speech, illustrative of a current phe- 
nomenon in executive rhetoric. In both style 
and substance, something new is emanating 
from the mouths of many businessmen these 
days. 

But even more surprising is that these 
executives are muted, if not mum, on the 
one message that might be most expected 
from them. 


A RHETORICAL RELISH 


A perusal of a handful of recent executive 
speeches turns up a stunning similarity in 
what top businessmen are choosing to say 
these days, and how they are choosing to say 
it. In brief, they believe it’s time for business 
to start hitting back hard at its critics, and 
they are sallying into the task with a rhe- 
torical relish reminiscent to Spiro T. Agnew. 

©. William Verity Jr., president of Armco 
Steel Corp., said in an address Nov. 9: “We've 
been swamped in a barrage of talk about 
what’s wrong with America, harangued by 
negative Nellies and nearsighted Neros who 
seem always ready to fiddle or talk but sel- 
dom ready to offer their country more than 
a match.” Critics of the nation and busi- 
ness have convinced businessmen that “we 
must take the offensive” to use “every means 
possible to show Americans” that what they 
have been getting from the disaster lobby is 
@ mixture of fiction and exaggeration” on 
every subject from environmental problems 
to consumer-product quality. 

Edwin H. Gott, chairman of U.S. Steel 
Corp., in a Nov. 18 speech entitled “The Dis- 
loyal Opposition”: “From the halls of Con- 
gress to the campus lecture circuit and the 
television talk-show, every type of platform 
is being used to convince the American pub- 
lic that private business is a sinister influ- 
ence on our society. ...In too many cases, 
these self-appointed saviors of society are 
more interested in capitalizing on our social, 
economic and environmental problems than 
they are in helping to solve them... .” 

Lumping Ralph Nader, Democratic Sens. 
Hart, Harris and Proxmire and assorted oth- 
ers into the “disloyal opposition,” Mr. Gott 
found them “selling the American people a 
fraudulent bill of goods and it is time that 
those of us in business management labeled 
it for what it is.” 

Mr. Harper in his Sept. 27 talk: “Our soci- 
ety and our system are for a fact threatened 
from within as never before...” by “ag- 
gressively articulate masters of verbal vio- 
lence. . . .” Business must respond to the 
“idiotic and noneconomic nonsense put forth 
by our nation's self-appointed saviors. They 
presume on the authority of their professions. 
Though they are nuclear physicists, they 
preach about nutrition. Though they are 
lawyers, they discourse on automotive engi- 
neering. Though they are sociology professors, 
they speak about chemical engineering. But, 
sad to tell, the public spreads their ersatz 
expertise and thus dignifies their babble no 
matter the subject.” 

The right, even duty, of businessmen to 
respond to critics isn’t at question here. 
Indeed, some of the management responses 
to critics’ charges contained in these same 
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speeches do shed Nght and lend perspective 
to complex subjects, such as pollution con- 
trol, even though it’s regrettable that the 
corporate leaders sometimes embrace the 
same excessive rhetoric they condemn in 
their critics. 

Agnewism aside, the substance of what's 
being sald is less important than what's not 
being said in these executive statements, 

These speeches, and many others, have 
been delivered during a period in which the 
American free-enterprise system has been 
suddenly subjugated to governmental con- 
trols. Executive decision-making powers have 
been substantially curbed by federal clamps 
on prices, wages and even profit margins. 

This fundamental reordering of the na- 
tion’s economic system has been accom- 
plished with an amazing lack of dissent from 
business, In contrast to the emotional, vitri- 
olic reaction to the likes of Mr. Nader, who 
is portrayed as a threat to the free-enterprise 
“system,” there is scarcely a murmur raised 
against the Nixon administration’s actual 
restructuring of that same system. Whatever 
reforms Mr. Nader and his ilk are likely to 
force upon business, they will pale in com- 
parison with the all-embracing federal con- 
trols that the business establishment has 
accepted so placidly. 

AN ALTERED SYSTEM 


The Aug. 15 wage-price freeze imposed by 
President Nixon and the follow-on Phase 2 
controls have drawn little but praise from the 
business world. In his Noy. 9 speech, Armco's 
Mr. Verity took satisfaction that “in his 
Aug. 15 message (President Nixon) has 
lighted the way for us as businessmen and 
has turned all Americans away from despair 
and ding-alingism to hope and renewed 
dedication to our system,” No mention here 
that the renewed dedication is to a funda- 
mentally altered system, not the old one. 

Mr. Harper of Alcoa chose not to discuss 
the new economic program in his speech, 
yet in answering critics of the profit motive 
he asserted: “There is no such thing as 
excess profits, and there is no justification 
to limiting profits by any means other than 
the free-market mechanism.” Curious, then, 
that Mr. Harper hasn't felt compelled to 
mention misgivings or objections to the new 
profit-margin controls. Is this “default by 
silence?” 

Mr, Gott, it’s true, did devote two para- 
graphs of his 13-page speech recently to a 
rather pro-forma recognition of the key issue, 
“I realize that even temporary wage and 
price controls represent an interference with 
our economic system,” he conceded. “But it 
is a question of having to take the bad with 
the good.” He also expressed a hope that if 
Nixonomics work, “we can get back to living 
and working and selling in a free-market 
economy.” 

But contrast the mildness of those re- 
marks, tempered by praise for the ‘“construc- 
tive approach” to economic problems in the 
new Nixon controls, to the vehemence with 
which Mr. Gott denounces the “self-ap- 
pointed saviors.” 

“Silence may be golden,” Mr. Gott said, 
“but unless we begin to answer the disloyal 
opposition, the life of that golden goose, 
our private enterprise system, may well be 
lost.” The Golden goose has been clamped 
in a government-constructed cage and told 
the size of the eggs it may legally lay, yet 
that reality is perceived as less threatening 
than the assorted foxes and chicken hawks 
prowling on the perimeter. 

It is quite likely that some executives have 
expressed misgivings about the economic 
controls in speeches or statements that 
haven't come to the attention of this writer. 
Even so, it is probably fair to say that the 
overall response of the corporate world to 
this massive shake-up of the economic sys- 
tem has been a combination of relief, joy and 
renewed hope. Whatever misgivings linger 
down deep in capitalist hearts remain largely 
repressed. 
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It’s ironic also that the main voice of dis- 
sent to the new economic controls has been 
that of organized labor. AFL-CIO President 
George Meany has raised questions worth ex- 
amining carefully, such as the sacredness of 
signed contracts that are the products of free 
collective bargaining, One would expect that 
thoughtful businessmen also would see some 
fundamental principles being compromised in 
the name of stopping Inflation, but there is 
scant public evidence that they are worried. 

ONLY A PASSING PHASE 

Only time will tell whether the new con- 
trols turn out to be a passing phase or a per- 
manent change for the American economy. 
But it would certainly appear to be a question 
that those dedicated to the free-enterprise 
system would be thoughtfully examining in 
public discussion. For if the current Phase 2 
program fails, leaving inflation and unem- 
ployment as persisting problems, is it not 
likely to be followed by an even more regi- 
mented program of tighter controls? And if 
the Phase 2 plans work, restoring price stabil- 
ity and full employment, won't the politi- 
cians in power be tempted to continue the 
successful controls rather than risk a re- 
newal of the economic crisis the controls 
were designed to resolve? 

Future historians will decide whether Aug. 
15, 1971, was a great watershed for American 
free-enterprise capitalism or a point of no re- 
turn on the path to a managed economy. 
Either way, they may wonder why Ameri- 
can business seemed to lose its voice just 
when it needed it most. 


CONSISTENT POSITION ON INDIAN- 
PAKISTANI DISPUTE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 9 an editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal accused several Senators includ- 
ing myself of favoring intervention in the 
Indian-Pakistani dispute. It was not 
clear what the editorial writers meant 
by this but since they placed the posi- 
tion of these Senators in the context of 
U.S. military intervention in Southeast 
Asia, the reader gained the impression, 
totally false, that some or all of these 
Senators favored U.S. military interven- 
tion on the subcontinent. 

On January 25, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) 
placed this editorial in the Recorp and 
appeared to accept this inaccurate de- 
scription of my position and the position 
of others regarding Pakistan. 

To allow fellow Senators to make up 
their own minds, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a reply which I sent to the edi- 
tors of the Journal on this matter be in- 
serted in the Record at this point along 
with the original editorial. I believe a 
fair reading of these two documents will 
reveal that the Journal, like this admin- 
istration, never really understood the 
fundamental issues involved in our dis- 
astrous policy toward the subcontinent 
over the past year. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FOREIGN Poricy 

As an example of how American lberals 
think on foreign policy, consider a range of 
reactions to the India-Pakistan tragedy: 

Senator Harris arises to deplore President 
Nixon and “the tragic setback for our nation 
and world peace which his administration’s 
neglect of the India-Pakistani crisis has 
brought about.” He offers a letter also signed 
by Senators Mondale, Packwood, Bayh, etc., 
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etc., giving historical perspective: “The root 
cause of the conflict between India and Pak- 
istan is the continued suppression of popu- 
lar will in East Pakistan.” Their solution to 
what Mr. Nixon has “brought about”: Take 
it all to the U.N. 

The editors of the Washington Post tell 
us that India is indeed trying to use the 
refugee crisis for the “dismemberment of 
Pakistan,” but after all India is the larger 
and more important of the two, and the 
President should put aside “largely sentimen- 
tal considerations” in favor of “cold calcula- 
tions of power politics.” 

Columnist Joseph Kraft writes that the 
administration mishandled the “Indo-Pak 
crisis” because it failed to pressure Pakistan 
into negotiating with Bangla Desh leader 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman “even after Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi of India visited 
Washington and named that as a price of 
peace.” 

Senator Church cautions us that “if India 
has intervened in the civil war of her neigh- 
bor, let’s remember that we did the same 
in Vietnam with far less provocation.” Sena- 
tors Kennedy and Muskie charge that the 
administration was too slow in cutting off 
military aid to Pakistan, and too quick to 
brand India as the aggressor and to cut off 
its economic aid, and therefore its policy in 
not neutral but pro-Pakistan. 

These are the same people, remember (as 
if they will let you forget), who condemn the 
U.S. for playing “world policeman,” who ele- 
vate non-intervention to the highest princi- 
ple in the case of Vietnam, who think we 
should lay aside power politics in favor of 
moral judgment in relations with Greece or 
Rhodesia, who are at the same time the most 
enthusiastic about closer relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. 

How from this stew does one distill a co- 
herent theme? The only connecting tissue 
we can discern is that whatever argument is 
available is used to support the cause, or at 
least forgive the sins, of the left-most party 
in any international dispute. 

Actually, there is another: a persistent be- 
lief that the problems of the world can be 
solved by the correct action on the part of 
the U.S. government. If the problem happens 
to be one where the U.S. has intervened, then 
the solution is for the U.S. to withdraw. If 
the problem happens to be one where the 
U.S. has abstained, then the solution is for 
the U.S. to intervene. 

A more realistic and sensible view of the 
world, it seems to us, would stress the painful 
frequency with which tragedies will be trage- 
dies. Never was this more true than in the 
case of India and Pakistan. The root causes 
are religious differences dating back, as our 
Mr. Keatley noted the other day, to 1526. In 
the present difficulties, as in the past ones, 
there is plenty of blame for both sides. When 
Pakistan was unable to resolve its internal 
regional and racial problems, it resorted to 
bloody repression of its dissidents. For its 
Own narrow purposes, India fished in these 
troubled waters, finally provoking the war it 
wanted. 

Yes, Pakistan was beastly in its internal 
policies. But it was India that resorted to 
force to settle an international quarrel, in- 
deed for something very close to territorial 
aggrandizement. Yes, the U.S. has an interest 
in retaining what ties it can with India. But 
it also has a definite interest in maintaining 
what stigma it can for aggression. Yes, the 
U.S. has an interest in restraining Pakistan. 
But it also has a need to maintain some tie 
in order to do so. Above all, it has no power 
to change human nature or national history 
in ways that would make the Pakistanis less 
harsh or the Indians less hyprocritical. 

Now, we find it difficult to conceive that all 
would have been happy if only American aid 
to Pakistan had been cut off three months 
earlier or aid to India continued three 
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months more, All the same, there is always 
room for debate over whether American pol- 
icy was 100% correct; the second guessers are 
entitled to their day. 

Somehow, though, we would be happier 
about the usefulness of that debate if the 
second-guessers were neither so blissfully 
unaware of their own contradictions nor so 
blissfully oblivious to the true complexity 
and tragedy of the situation. 

DECEMBER 13, 1971. 
Eprrors, 
Wall Street Journal, 
New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: Your December 9 editorial 
accuses certain Senators—myself, Mondale, 
Packwood, Bayh, Church, Kennedy, and 
others—as well as the Washington Post and 
columnist Joe Kraft of being inconsistent. 
These same people, you point out, have 
called for an end to U.S. intervention in 
Southeast Asia. Yet now, according to your 
account, they demand U.S. intervention in 
the war between India and Pakistan. 

To my Knowledge all of these people do in- 
deed oppose further U.S, military interven- 
tion in Indochina. Also to my knowledge not 
a single one of them is calling for this in 
South Asia. 

Your editorial, in effect, makes a rather 
unusual assumption. It assumes that a de- 
mand by several Senators that the U.S, gov- 
ernment abandon its pro-Pakistani stance 
in the South Asian war is in some way equiv- 
alent to the dispatch of 500,000 U.S. troops 
to South Vietnam. It contends that both acts 
constitute “interference”, and then argues 
that for this reason the two acts can be 
compared, 

A more relevant line of inquiry for your 
editorial writer, I believe, should have been, 
Did the U.S., in fact, not “interfer” in the 
war between India and Pakistan when it 
labelled India primarily responsible for the 
outbreak of hostilities. Was it not “inter- 
fering” when in the face of violent Indian 
protests it continued to send military sup- 
plies and economic assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan then in the process of 
slaughtering literally hundreds of thousands 
in East Pakistan? 

Answers to these questions, in my opinion 
lead to one conclusion. It is the critics of 
our policy, and not Administration officials, 
who are urging that we reduce the degree 
of U.S. interference in the conflict. It is they, 
and not Administration officials, who want 
a more neutral U.S. posture in the dispute. 
And they do this not because they are so 
enamoured with Indian conduct in recent 
months but because they fear that the Ad- 
ministration’s policy is gravely threatening 
long run American interests in the area. 


Sincerely, 
FRED R. HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H.R. 7987. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the bi- 
centennial of the American Revolution; and 

H.R, 11394. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional district judgeships, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 7987. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the bi- 
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centennial of the American Revolution; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

H.R. 11394. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional district Judgeships, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
HucuHes). At this time there will be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business for not to exceed 30 
minutes, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NEED FOR SOLID SUPPORT OF 
PRESIDENT NIXON’S PEACE PRO- 
POSAL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, perhaps 
it was too much to expect that there 
would be solid support within the United 
States for President Nixon’s Vietnam 
peace proposal when it was revealed in his 
television address. 

However, now that there has been 
movement in its position by the other 
side in response to the President’s pro- 
posal, the prospects for settlement look 
a bit brighter. 

I suggest that the outlook for peace 
could be more encouraging if there were 
a moratorium on partisan sniping here 
in this country. If ever there were a time 
when some semblance of unity among 
us is needed, that time is now. 

Instead of forcing this President of the 
United States—or any President—to ne- 
gotiate with his critics, we should give 
him an opportunity to negotiate with the 
enemy. 

To be sure, Americans understand the 
importance of political aspirations. But 
at a time like this, aspirations for peace 
should come first. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR STEVENSON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, after the two leaders have 
been recognized under the standing or- 
der, the distinguished Senator from IMi- 
nois (Mr. STEVENSON) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the unanimous-consent 
order recognizing Senators tomorrow, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine business of not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements limited therein to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
beginning with New Reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations to the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tions of Kenneth Rush, of New York to 
be Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
Eberhardt Rechtin, of Maryland to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased President Nixon has nominated, 
the Armed Services Committee has ap- 
proved unanimously, and now the Senate 
has confirmed the nomination of Mr. 
Kenneth Rush to be Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. 

Since 1969 Mr. Rush has served with 
ability and distinction as our Ambassador 
to Germany. A large part of the credit 
for the agreement reached last year in- 
volving France, Great Britian, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States with re- 
spect to Berlin boundaries was due to 
Ambassador Rush’s exceptional skill as 
a negotiator. 

Mr. Rush received his A.B. degree from 
the University of Tennessee in 1930, and 
was graduated from Yale Law School in 
1932, In 1932 he became associated with 
a prominent New York law firm in the 
practice of law. In 1936 and 1937 he was a 
professor of law at Duke University Law 
School. In 1937, he began his association 
with the Union Carbide Corp., rising to 
the presidency in the period of 1966-69, 
the position he held prior to his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador to Germany, I 
should note that the Union Carbide Corp. 
is one of the largest chemical companies 
in the world, and ranks 20th according 
to size of assets of all industrial corpora- 
tions in the United States—and this in- 
dicates his managerial ability. 

Mr. Rush brings to his new position, 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense, a broad 
understanding and wide knowledge of 
industry and industrial problems, and the 
Management experience required to 
make the Department of Defense efficient 
in the employment of the Department’s 
large military funds and resources. 

It has been my opportunity to know 
him for over 30 years and to appreciate 
en large abilities, judgment, and integ- 
rity. 

President Nixon is to be commended 
for his selection of Mr. Rush for this most 
important position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief biographical sketch of 
Mr. Rush be included in the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

KENNETH RUSH 
(Lawyer; U.S. Ambassador) 

Home Address: North Manursing Island, 
Rye, New York. 

Business Address: 270 Park Avenue, New 
York City, New York 20017, 

Born: January 17, 1910, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 

Marital Status: Married to Jane Gilbert 
Smith, June 12, 1937. 

Children: George Gilbert (deceased), David 
(deceased) , Malcolm, Cynthia Shepherd, John 
Randall, Kenneth. 

Education: AB., University of Tennessee, 
1930, LL.B., Yale, 1932, LL.D., Tusculum Col- 
lege, 1961. 
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Employment: Associate, Chadbourne, 
Stanchfield & Levy (now Chadbourne, Parke, 
Whiteside & Wolfe) law firm, 1932-1936; As- 
sistant Professor, Duke University Law 
School, 1936-1937; With Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, 1936, 1937-1969; Vice President, 
1949-1961; Executive Vice President, 1961- 
1966; President, 1966-1969; Director, 1958- 
1969. 

Director: Bankers Trust Company; Ameri- 
can Sugar Company; Bakers Trust N.Y. 
Corporation. 

Ambassador to West Germany, 1969—. 

Member: Industries Advisory Committee; 
The Advertising Council; U.S. Advisory Com- 
mittee U.S. Trade Policy; Development 
Council, University of Tennessee, 1963—.; 
President’s Council School of Business of 
N.Y.U.; Advisory Council 4-H Foundation; 
Board of Directors Institute International 
Education; Secretary-treasurer and trustee 
Grand Central Art Galleries; Trustee Taft 
School, 1957-1962; International Chamber of 
Commerce; Yale Law School Association 
(Executive Committee 1952-1962); Foreign 
Policy Association; Council Foreign Rela- 
tions; American Bar Association. 

Clubs: Apawamis, Manursing Island (Rye, 
N.Y.); University, Pinnacle (N.Y.C.). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FUND 
FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS OF 
THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK; US. CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE SPECIAL FUNDS 
OF THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANE; U.S. PARTICIPATION IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate mes- 
sages from the House of Representatives 
on the following bills: S.748, to author- 
ize payment and appropriation of the 
second and third installments of the 
U.S. contributions to the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank; S. 749, to authorize 
U.S. contributions to the Special Fund of 
the Asian Development Bank; and S. 
2010, to provide for increased partici- 
pation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Development Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHes) laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives to the bill (S. 748) to authorize 
payment and appropriation of the sec- 
ond and third installments of the United 
States contributions to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank which were, on 
page 2, line 18, strike out “Directors’.” ” 
and insert: 

Directors’. 

“Sec, 21. The Secretary of the Treasury 

shall instruct the United States Executive 
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Director of the Bank to vote against any 
loan or other utilization of the funds of the 
Bank for the benefit of any country which 
has— 


“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association not less 
than 50 per centum of which is beneficially 
owned by United States citizens; 

“(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect of 
nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
Seizing ownership or control of property so 
owned; or 

“(4) seized a vessel of the United States 
on the basis of rights or claims in territorial 
waters or the high seas which are not rec- 
ognized by the United States and a fine, li- 
cense fee, registration fee or any other direct 
charge has been paid in order to secure the 
prompt release of the vessel and crew; 


unless the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that (A) an arrangement for prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation has 
been made, (B) the parties have submitted 
the dispute to arbitration under the rules of 
the Convention for the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, or (C) good faith negotia- 
tions are in progress aimed at providing 
prompt, adequate, and effective compensa- 
tion under the applicable principles of in- 
ternational law.” 


On page 2, after line 18, insert: 


Sec, 2. The Inter-American Development 
Bank Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 22. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the Bank to vote against any 
loan or other utilization of the funds of the 
Bank for the benefit of any country with 
respect to which the President has made a 
determination, and so notified the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that the government of such 
country has failed to take adequate steps to 
prevent narcotic drugs and other controlled 
substances (as defined by the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970) produced or processed, in whole or 
in part, in such country, or transported 
through such country, from being sold il- 
legally within the jurisdiction of such coun- 
try to United States Government personnel 
or their dependents, or from entering the 
United States unlawfully. Such instruction 
shall continue in effect until the President 
determines, and so notifies the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that the government of such 
country has taken adequate steps to prevent 
such sale or entry of narcotic drugs and 
other controlled substances.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 749) to 
authorize U.S. contributions to the 
Special Funds of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, which were, on page 5, line 3, 
strike out “expended.”” and insert: 


expended. 

“Sec. 18. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the Asian Development Bank to 
vote against any loan or other utilization of 
the funds of the Bank for the benefit of any 
country which has— 

“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
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ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association not less than 
50 per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; 

(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned by 
United States citizens; or 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect of 
nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
seizing ownership or control of property so 
owned; 


unless the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that (A) an arrangement for prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation has 
been made, (B) the parties have submitted 
the dispute to arbitration under the rules of 
the Convention for the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, or (C) good faith negotia- 
tions are in progress aimed at providing 
prompt, adequate, and effective compensa- 
tion under the applicable principles of in- 
ternational law.” 


On page 5, after line 3, insert: 


Sec. 2. The Asian Development Bank Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 19. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the Asian Development Bank to 
vote against any loan or other utilization of 
the funds of the Bank for the benefit of any 
country with respect to which the President 
has made a determination, and so notified 
the Secretary of the Treasury, that the goy- 
ernment of such country has failed to take 
adequate steps to prevent narcotic drugs and 
other controlled substances (as defined by 
the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention 
and Control Act of 1970) produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country, 
or transported through such country, from 
being sold illegally within the jurisdiction of 
such country to United States Government 
personnel or their dependents, or from enter- 
ing the United States unlawfully. Such in- 
struction shall continue in effect until the 
President determines, and so notifies the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that the government 
of such country has taken adequate steps to 
prevent such sale or entry of narcotic drugs 
and other controlled substances.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill S. (2010) to 
provide for increased participation by the 
United States in the International Devel- 
opment Association, which were, on 
page 1, line 5, strike out “section” and in- 
sert “sections”. 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “Associa- 
tion.” and insert: 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development of the Interna- 
tional Development Association to vote 
against any loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the Bank and the Association for the 
benefit of any country which has— 

“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association not less than 
50 per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; 

“(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify ex- 
isting contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
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partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned by 
United States citizens; or 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect of 
nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
seizing ownership or control of property so 
owned; 


unless the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines that (A) an arrangement for prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation has 
been made, (B) that parties have submitted 
the dispute to arbitration under the rules of 
the Convention for the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes, or (C) good faith negotiations 
are in progress aimed at providing prompt, 
adequate, and effective compensation under 
the applicable principles of international 
law.” 


On page 2, after line 5, insert: 


Sec. 2. The International Development As- 
sociation Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 13. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development of the Interna- 
tional Development Association to vote 
against any loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the Bank and the Association for the 
benefit of any country with respect to which 
the President has made a determination, and 
so notified the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the government of such country has failed to 
take adequate steps to prevent narcotic drugs 
and other controlled substances (as defined 
by the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act of 1970) produced or 
processed, in whole or in part, in such coun- 
try, or transported through such country, 
from being sold illegally within the jurisdic- 
tion of such country to United States Govern- 
ment personnel or their dependents, or from 
entering the United States unlawfully. Such 
instruction shall continue in effect until the 
President determines, and so notifies the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, that the government 
of such country has taken adequate steps to 
prevent such sale or entry of narcotic drugs 
and other controlled substances.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to these three bills en 
bloc, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. Case conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. GAMBRELL) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND RESEARCH PROCUREMENT ACTION 

A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Semiannual Experimental, 
Development, Test, and Research Procure- 
ment Action Report,” for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1971 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Department (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Problems in the 
Khmer Republic (Cambodia) Concerning 
War Victims, Civilian Health, and War-Re- 
lated Casualties,” Department of State, dated 
February 2, 1972 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT OF THE OZARKS REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the State cochairman, and 
Federal cochairman, the Ozarks Regional 
Commission, Little Rock, Ark., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commis- 
sion, for the year 1971 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3115. A bill to provide financial and 
other aid to enable the United States to as- 
sist Jewish refugees to emigrate from the 
Soviet Union to Israel or the country of 
their choice. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3116, A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to provide 
that under certain circumstances exclusive 
territorial arrangements shall not be deemed 
unlawful. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3117. A bill to amend section 3(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, with respect to Guam. 
Referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HRUSKA (by request) : 

S. 3118. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to discharge obligations under the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances re- 
lating to regulatory controls on the manu- 
facture, distribution, importation, and ex- 
portation of psychotropic substances. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 3119. A bill to designate certain lands in 
the Cedar Keys National Wildlife Refuge in 
Florida as wilderness; and 

S. 3120. A bill to designate certain lands in 
the National Key Deer Refuge, Great White 
Heron Nation Wildlife Refuge, and the Key 
West National Wildlife Refuge, Monroe 
County, Fla., as wilderness. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. Scorr, 
Mr. Bayu, Mr. Harris, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Musk, Mr. McGee, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Rusicorr, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. STEVEN- 
SON, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. WILLIaAMms, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Percy, Mr. Javirs, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
Coox, Mr. Stevens, Mr. HRUSKA, and 
Mr. PELL): 

S. 3121. A bill to extend the Commission 
on Civil Rights for 5 years, to expand the 
jurisdiction of the Commission to include 
discrimination because of sex, to authorize 
appropriations for the Commission, and for 
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other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

6. 3122, A bill to extend sections 5(n) and 
7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, until the end of fiscal year 
1972. Considered and passed. 

By Mr, McINTYRE: 

S.J. Res, 194. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to proclaim 
November 11 of each year as “World War I 
Veterans Day.” Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S.J. Res. 195, A joint resolution relative to 
a “Health Bill of Rights.” Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3115. A bill to provide financial and 
other aid to enable the United States to 
assist Jewish refugees to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union to Israel or the country 
of their choice. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

SOVIET JEWISH REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1972 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to introduce at this time a bill to author- 
ize a 2-year, $250 million program to 
enable the United States to assist Israel 
in receiving and resettling the persecuted 
Jews of the Soviet Union. This program 
calls for the appropriation of $100 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1972 and $150 million 
in fiscal year 1973. Called the “Soviet 
Jewish Refugee Relief Act of 1972,” my 
measure would authorize and direct the 
President to establish a program of fi- 
nancial aid and other assistance to Israel 
and other countries for the movement of 
Jewish refugees from the Soviet Union 
and for the resettlement and support of 
such refugees. 

A new bill is needed if we are to move 
effectively to help relieve the inhuman 
suffering of the Russian Jews. Amending 
existing legislation just will not do the 
job. With the passage of this measure, 
we will be creating and authorizing fund- 
ing for a new and dramatic humanitarian 
program. 

The right to free emigration is basic 
and fundamental to human liberty. 
Without this right national borders be- 
come prison walls. At a time when the 
brave Soviet Jews have been risking their 
lives in pursuit of freedom, the least we 
can do is offer material aid to assist in 
their resettlement. 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3117. A bili to amend section 3(f) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, with respect to 
Guam. Referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

ELIGIBILITY OF GUAM FOR PARTICIPATION IN THE 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATVE SERV- 
ICES ACT 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr .President, I send 

to the desk for appropriate reference a 

bill to do equity to the 100,000 Amer- 

ican citizens of Guam and make them 
eligible, as are the citizens of the oth- 
er offshore areas of the United States, 
for participation in the benefits of the 
excess property provisions of the Federal 
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Property and Administrative Services 
Act. 

My proposed amendment would accom- 
plish this purpose by amending the defi- 
nition of “foreign excess property” found 
in section 3(f) of the act to include Guam 
as one of the areas which is excluded 
from the foreign excess property pro- 
visions. Section 3(f) of the definitions in 
the Federal Property Act now read: 

(f) The term “foreign excess property” 
means any excess property located outside 
the States of the Union, the District of Co- 


lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands,” 


Thus, those areas are under the pro- 
visions applying to domestic excess prop- 
erty, while Guam, by being excluded, is 
subject to the limitation of the pro- 
visions applying to foreign excess prop- 
erty. 

Such a discrimination against Guam is 
manifestly inequitable. Guam was con- 
stituted an unincorporated territory of 
the United States by section 3 of the act 
of August 1, 1950 (64 Stat. 384; 48 U.S.C. 
1421a), popularly known as the “Guam 
Organic Act,” and full American citizen- 
ship extended to its people. 

However, that was in 1950, while the 
definition in the Federal Property Act 
was written in 1949, when Guam was a 
mere possession under the administra- 
tion of the Navy and without established 
legal status. At that time both Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands were terri- 
tories. Puerto Rico now has become a 
Commonwealth, and the Virgin Islands 
continues as an unincorporated territory. 
Since 1950, Guam has had precisely the 
same legal status as the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
reason in law or in equity why this dif- 
ference, this discrimination, with respect 
to the provisions of the Federal Property 
Act should continue. My bill would place 
both our statutorily constituted terri- 
tories in an equal position. 

For Guam, the change in status would 
mean that, in general, disposition of sur- 
plus property would be under the control 
of the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration, and the terri- 
tory would be eligible to receive surplus 
property for education, public health, 
civil defense, and for parks and outdoor 
recreation. 

The island gravely needs such property 
and facilities because the Federal Gov- 
ernment now owns some 39 percent of 
Guam’s very limited land area, which is 
only about 210 square miles, Of this 39- 
percent Federal ownership, 37 percent is 
in the hands of the military, and a land 
use study of those areas is now being 
conducted by the Navy under the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order No. 11508. A re- 
port on this study will be made to the 
President through the White House 
Property Review Board established by 
the order. 

Of such vital importance to Guam is 
the availability of more of its very limited 
land area for public purposes and for the 
growth of its economy that I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of Executive Order 11508 be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
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marks. Also, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of a letter 
written by the Assistant Administrator 
of the General Services Adminisrattion 
to the Honorable A. B. Won Pat, Guam’s 
elected Representative in Washington, 
dated December 7, 1971, be also printed 
in the Record following the Executive 
order. This letter sets forth clearly and 
unequivocally the need for the legislation 
Iam introducing. 

I urge prompt action by the Congress 
on my proposed amendment to do equity 
to the people of Guam, the westernmost 
bastion of American democracy. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 11508, PROVIDING FOR THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF UNNEEDED FEDERAL REAL 
PROPERTY 


Whereas proper management and use of 
the Nation’s resources require a continuing 
and critical review of real property held by 
the Federal government in order to insure 
that each such property is promptly released 
by the agency concerned for appropriate dis- 
position whenever changing program require- 
ments of the agency, or other considerations, 
obviate the need of the agency for such prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas existing law, including the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (hereinafter referred to as 
“the Act”), authorizes the President to pre- 
scribe property utilization and disposal poll- 
cies consistent with and deemed necessary to 
effectuate its provisions; and 

Whereas I have determined that it would 
be in the public interest to enunciate a uni- 
form policy for the Executive branch of the 
Government with respect to the identifica- 
tion of excess real property holdings, and to 
establish uniform procedures with respect 
thereto, in order to insure the prompt identi- 
fication and release by executive agencies of 
real property holdings that are no longer 
essential to their activities and responsi- 
bilities: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by section 205(a) of the Act (40 
U.S.C. 486 (a) ), and as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Srcrion 1. In conformity with sections 202 
(b) and (c) of the Act (40 U.S.C. 483(b) and 
(c)), the head of each executive agency, con- 
sistent with the policies set forth in Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. A-2, Revised, 
shall: 

(1) institute immediately a vigorous and 
complete survey of all real property under 
his control; and 

(2) make a report to the Administrator of 
General Services within sixty days of the 
date of this order, listing any such property 
or portion thereof, and state whether it is not 
utilized, is underutilized, or is not being put 
to its optimum use. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall: 

(1) within sixty days of the date of this 
order, and in implementation of the policies 
set forth in Bureau of the Budget Circular 
No. A-2, Revised, establish uniform standards 
and procedures for the identification of real 
property that is not utilized, is underutilized, 
or is not being put to its optimum use, and 
the heads of other executive agencies shall 
thereafter conform their policies, regulations, 
and practices to the provisions of such stand- 
ards and procedures; 

(2) within sixty days of the date of this 
order, institute, and thereafter conduct on a 
continuing basis, a survey of the real property 
holdings of all executive agencies to identify 
properties which in his Judgment are not 
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utilized, are underutilized, or are not being 
put to their optimum use; and 

(3) make reports to the President, listing 
any property or portion thereof (identified 
either by Executive agencies or as & re- 
sult of the Administrator's survey) which 
has not been reported excess and which 
in the Administrator's judgment is either not 
utilized, is underutilized, or is not being put 
to its optimum use, and which in his judg- 
ment should be reported as excess property. 

Sec. 3. (a) The reports required of the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services by section 
2 of this order shall be made to the President 
through a Property Review Board, which is 
hereby established. 

(b) The members of the Property Review 
Board shall be the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, the Chairman of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, and such 
other officers or employees of the Executive 
branch as the President may from time to 
time designate. One of the members of the 
Board shall be designated by the President as 
Chairman. The Board shall have an Executive 
Secretary, who shall be appointed by the 
President. 

(c) The Property Review Board shall review 
the reports made by the Administrator of 
General Services pursuant to section 2 of this 
order, as well as other reports to the President 
making recommendations for the use or dis- 
position of specific parcels of real property, 
with particular attention to conflicting 
claims on, and alternative uses for, any 
property listed in such reports. The Board 
shall then make such recommendations to 
the President as it deems advisable regarding 
the use or disposal of such property. 

Sec. 4. As used in this order: 

(1) the term “executive agency” means 
“executive agency” as defined in section 3 
(a) of the Act (40 U.S.C, 472(a)): 

(2) the term “property”, however modified, 
means real property, or an interest therein, 
which is covered by the definition of “prop- 
erty” set forth in section 3(d) of the Act 
(40 U.S.C, 472(d)), and also lands withdrawn 
or reserved from the public domain which 
are utilized by executive agencies for 
purposes other than national forests or na- 
tional parks; and 

(3) the term “excess property” means “‘ex- 
cess property” as defined in section 3(a) of 
the Act (40 U.S.C. 472(e)). 

RICHARD NIXON, 
THE WHITE Hovsz, February 10, 1970. 
[F.R. Doc. 70-1857; Filed, Feb. 10, 1970; 3:51 
p.m.] 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 9, 1971. 
Mr. A. B. Won Part, 
Representative in Washington, 
Territory of Guam, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Won Pat: On October 27, I wrote 
to you to tell you that we would investigate 
the procedures whereby the territory of 
Guam might be able to acquire beach prop- 
erty currently held by the Department of De- 
fense (DOD). 

We have considered our jurisdiction in this 
case as prescribed by the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, For- 
eign excess property as defined in section 3 
(f) is “any excess property located outside 
the States of the Union, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.” 
Therefore, excess property in Guam is clearly 
foreign excess property and as such does 
not come under our disposal authority. Un- 
der Title IV of the Act, the authority to dis- 
pose of such property is vested in the holding 
agency, which in this instance is DOD. 

We understand the Property Review Board 
has requested that DOD conduct real prop- 
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erty utilization surveys of their landholdings 
in Guam similar to the surveys made by GSA 
under Executive Order 11508. We are send- 
ing a copy of this letter to Mr. Berry J. Shil- 
lito, Assistant Secretary of Defense, (Instal- 
lations and Logistics), Department of De- 
fense, Washington, D.C. 20301, and suggest 
that you contact him directly. 

We regret that we cannot be of more as- 
sistance to you in obtaining access to the 
beaches on Guam. Nevertheless, we would 
like to be apprised of your progress and 
would be pleased to be of whatever service 
we can in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD S., TRIMMER, JT., 
Assistant Administrator. 


By Mr. HRUSKA (by request) : 

S. 3118. A bill to amend the Compre- 
hensive Drug Abuse Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1970 to discharge obligations 
under the Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances relating to regulatory con- 
trols on the manufacture, distribution, 
importation, and exportation of psycho- 
tropic substances. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PSYCHOTROPIC SUBSTANCES ACT OF 1972 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the administration I send to the 
desk a bill to amend the Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to discharge obligations under 
the Convention on Psychotropic Sub- 
stances, entitled the “Psychotropic Sub- 
stances Act of 1972.” I ask that this bill 
be appropriately referred, and further 
request that the letter of transmittal 
from the Attorney General and the text 
of the bill be printed in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Last June the President asked the 
Senate to ratify the Convention on Psy- 
chotropic Substances. Today, on behalf 
of the administration, I am introducing 
legislation which would make those 
changes in our laws which are necessary 
for this country to comply with the terms 
of that convention. I hope that we will 
soon have the opportunity to endorse this 
international effort, and to enact this 
measure to make our participation effec- 
tive. 

In recent months reports from the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
and from others alert to the changing 
patterns of drug abuse, have made us 
increasingly aware that the mind-alter- 
ing drugs present a danger to our society 
which may equal, or even exceed, that of 
heroin. Just last fall, in an effort to al- 
leviate the problem of abuse in this area, 
amphetamines were placed under more 
stringent controls when they were trans- 
ferred by the Attorney General from 
schedule IIT to schedule II of the Con- 
trolled Substances Act pursuant to the 
terms of that law. 

The American Medical Association has, 
by resolution, supported this action 
which should lead to a decrease in the 
widespread use of amphetamines as an 
aid in weight reduction. As Director of 
the BNDD John Ingersoll has stated, 
through the injudicious prescribing of 
medication, the obese patient may find 
he has gained a habit while attempting 
to lose weight. 

But, however, successful our efforts to 
impose domestic controls on these and 
other psychotropic substances, the ab- 
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sence of international cooperation could 
mean a failure to fully accomplish our 
objective—the safety of our citizens. The 
purpose of this convention, and of this 
legislation to implement it, is to achieve 
such cooperation. 

Presently, psychotropic substances are 
not included under any of the narcotic 
drug treaties. Our becoming a party to 
this convention would be a meaningful 
step in our development of a comprehen- 
sive attack on drug abuse and the inter- 
national illicit drug traffic. 

An analysis of the bill which I intro- 
duce today is contained in the letter of 
transmittal from the Attorney General 
submitting this legislative proposal, 
which will be set forth following these 
remarks. 

I am hopeful that we may have early 
action on both the convention, now be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
this proposal which would make the 
technical changes necessary to accom- 
modate our law to this agreement. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
letter were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.3118 
A bill to amend the Comprehensive Drug 

Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970 
to discharge obligations under the Con- 
vention on Psychotropic Substances relat- 
ing to regulatory controls on the manu- 
facture, distribution, importation, and ex- 
portation of psychotropic substances 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Psychotropic Sub- 
stances Act of 1972”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of Section 201 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 811 
(d)) is amended by adding “(1)” after “(d)” 
and inserting the following new paragraphs 
at the end thereof: 

“(2) If control is required by United States 
obligations under the original schedules 
of the Convention on Psychotropic Sub- 
stances, signed at Vienna, February 21, 1971, 
the Attorney General shall issue an order 
controlling the drug or other substance un- 
der the least restrictive schedule meeting 
such obligations, without regard to the find- 
ings required by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion or section 202(b) and without regard 
to the procedures prescribed by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section. 

“(3) (A) When the United States receives 
notification pursuant to Article 2 of the Con- 
vention on Psychotropic Substances that a 
drug or other substance has been added or 
transferred to the schedule specified in the 
notification, the Attorney General shall, un- 
less such drug or other substance is already 
subject to legal controls which meet the re- 
quirements of the schedule specified in the 
notification, initiate proceedings for control 
in accordance with subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section. 

“(B) If the Attorney General determines, 
in view of exceptional circumstances, that 
the United States will not be in a position to 
give effect to all of the provisions of the Con- 
vention on Psychotropic Substances appli- 
cable to that drug or substance, he shall 
transmit notice of his determination and 
the reasons therefor to the Secretary of State 
for transmittal to the Secretary General of 
the United Nations within the time required 
by the Convention. Concurrently with the 
transmittal of such notice, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall, unless the drug or substance is 
already controlled under this title or unless 
the proceedings for control are completed, is- 
sue an order controlling the drug or sub- 
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stance under Schedule IV or V, whichever is 
most appropriate to carry out the United 
States obligations under Article 2, paragraph 
7 of the Convention, without regard to the 
findings required by subsection (a) of this 
section or section 202(b) and without re- 
gard to the procedures prescribed by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section. As a part 
of such order, the Attorney General shall 
by regulation except such drug or substance 
from the application of any provisions of 
Part C of this title which he finds is not 
required to carry out the United States ob- 
ligations under Article 2, paragraph 7, of the 
Convention. 

“(C) Upon completion of proceedings for 
control in accordance with subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, the Attorney General 
shall issue a final order controlling the drug 
or substance under the appropriate schedule 
as determined by such proceedings: Pro- 
vided, That if the Secretary recommends that 
such drug or substance not be controlled the 
Attorney General shall continue control of 
the drug or substance under Schedule IV or 
V in accordance with paragraph (3)(B) of 
this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (d) of Section 202 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
812(d)) is amended by adding the follow- 
ing before the period at the end thereof: “, 
and (3) such exception does not conflict with 
United States obligations under the Con- 
vention on Psychotropic Substances, signed 
at Vienna, February 21, 1971”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (d) of section 307 of the 
Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 827 
(d)) is amended by adding “(1)” after “(d)” 
the first time it appears, and adding the fol- 
lowing at the end of the subsection: 

“(2) Every manufacturer registered under 
section 303 shall, at such time or times and 
in such form as the Attorney General may 
require, make periodic reports to the Attor- 
ney General with respect to nonnarcotic con- 
trolled substances which are psychotropic 
substances subject to the Convention on Psy- 
chotropic Substances, signed in Vienna, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1971. These reports shall include 
the quantities used in the manufacture of 
substances either not listed in any schedule 
or listed in a schedule but excepted from 
certain controls under section 201(d) (3) (B) 
or section 202(d), and the stocks of these 
controlled substances held by the manufac- 
turer.” 

Sec. 5. Part of the Controlled Substances 
Act is amended by adding the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 310. The Attorney General may, by 
regulation, prescribe restrictions on the ad- 
vertising to the general public concerning 
any controlled substance which is a psy- 
chotropic substance subject to the Conven- 
tion on Psychotropic Substances, signed at 
Vienna, February 21, 1971.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (a) of Section 402 of 
the Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 
842(a)) is amended— 

(a) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (7); 

(b) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
or”; and 

(c) by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(9) to advertise to the general public any 
controlled substance in violation of reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to Section 310.” 

Sec, 7. Subsection (b) of section 1002 of 
the Controlled Substance Import and Export 
Act (21 U.S.C. 952) is amended by adding 
the following sentence to paragraph (2): 
“Provided, however, that if a nonnarcotic 
controlled substance is also listed in Schedule 
I or II of the Convention on Psychotropic 
Substances it shall be imported pursuant to 
such import permit requirements as the At- 
torney General may by regulation prescribe.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (e) of Section 1003 of 
the Controlled Substances Import and Ex- 
port Act (21 U.S.C, 953) is amended— 
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(a) by striking out “, and” at the end of 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 


(b) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ and”; and 

(c) by adding the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) in any case when a nonnarcotic sub- 
stance in Schedule ITI, IV or V is also listed 
in Schedule I or II of the Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances, it is exported pur- 
suant to such export permit requirements as 
the Attorney General may by regulation pre- 
scribe, instead of the invoice required by 
subparagraphs (e) (2) and (e) (3) above.” 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., February 2, 1972. 
The Vrce Presmenrt, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: Enclosed for your 
consideration and appropriate reference is a 
legislative proposal to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970, 84 Stat. 1242, 21 U.S.C, 801, to permit 
the United States Government to comply 
with the provisions of the Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances signed at Vienna on 
February 21, 1971. 

On June 29, 1971, the President trans- 
mitted to the Senate, for its advice and con- 
sent to ratification, the Convention on Psy- 
chotropic Substances, This Convention has 
as its purpose the international control of 
substances that are not included under any 
of the existing multilateral opium and other 
narcotic drug treaties. The Convention gov- 
erns the so-called psychotropic (or mind- 
altering) substances: the hallucinogens 
(such as LSD and mescaline), the ampheta- 
mines, the barbiturates, and the tranquiliz- 
ers. The Convention will come into force 90 
days after 40 countries have ratified it. 

The aim of the Convention is to limit to 
medical and scientific purposes the manu- 
facture, distribution and use of psychotropic 
substances. The structure of the Convention 
is similar to that of the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 1970. 
It lists 32 substances in four schedules de- 
pending on the extent of their abuse, their 
potential for abuse and their therapeutic 
usefulness. The Convention contains a pro- 
cedure for adding new substances to sched- 
ules, moving them among schedules and de- 
leting them from the schedules, Like the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act, the Convention provides grada- 
tions of controls, with the most stringent 
controls applied to Schedule I substances 
(such as LSD, mescaline and the tetrahydro- 
cannabinols) and lesser restrictions on sub- 
stances in Schedules II, III, and IV. Most of 
the control provisions are similar to the con- 
trol of narcotic drugs by other treaties, such 
as the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
1961. 

The specific control measures which the 
Convention requires each Party to implement 
are largely satisfied by the provisions of the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970 and the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. For example, under the Con- 
vention, each Party must license manufac- 
turers and distributors of psychotropic sub- 
stances; Sections 301 to 304 of the 1970 Act 
provide for registration of these persons. Each 
Party must restrict the use of Schedule I 
(hallucinogenic) substances to scientific and 
very limited medical purposes; Section 303 
of the Controlled Substances Act (Title II of 
the Comprehensive Act) limits access to such 
substances to qualified researchers. Psycho- 
tropic substances must be dispensed only 
upon a physician's prescription; all are sub- 
ject to prescription requirements under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Each 
Party must require all handlers of psycho- 
tropic substances to keep records of all drugs 
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manufactured, distributed or dispensed; Sec- 
tion 307 of the Act already imposes such 
recordkeeping requirements. Importation and 
exportation of psychotropic substances must 
be controlled in a manner similar to the re- 
quirements imposed by the Controlled Sub- 
stances Import and Export Act, which is Title 
IIM of the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970. 

In addition to controlling domestic com- 
mercial and medical activity, Parties must 
make certain reports to the International 
Narcotic Control Board, take actions against 
illicit traffic and apply penal provisions, and, 
where possible, establish programs of drug 
abuse prevention, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation. 

Although the Controlled Substances Act 
and the Controlled Substances Import and 
Export Act provide most of the mechanisms 
to fulfill United States obligations under the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances, new 
legislation will be required to satisfy all com- 
mitments under the Convention. For this 
purpose, the enclosed legislative proposal is 
submitted. 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would amend 
Section 201 of the Controlled Substances Act 
(21 U.S.C. 811) to authorize and direct the 
Attorney General to take steps to control sub- 
stances which the Convention obligates the 
United States to control. The Convention 
procedure for bringing a new substance un- 
der control requires certain medical and 
scientific findings by the World Health Orga- 
nization, additional findings and a decision 
to control by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, and notification of the Parties by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
Upon such notification, each Party is re- 
quired to impose national control mecha- 
nisms on the substance within 180 days. The 
United States delegation sought and obtained 
the right of each Party to utilize its own pro- 
cedures for imposing national controls, such 
as are provided in the Controlled Substances 
Act, on the condition that certain minimum 
national controls be imposed regardless of 
the outcome of the nation’s internal efforts 
to require control, Thus, in the event that a 
substance cannot, within the 180-day period, 
be included in any schedule of the Controlled 
Substances Act through the normal proce- 
dures set forth in Section 201 (because of 
delays in administrative hearings or court 
proceedings provided for in the law), the 
United States will still have to require such 
controls as registration of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, import and export restrictions 
and recordkeeping requirements. Section 2 
proposes the amendment of Subsection 201 In 
light of the requirements of the Convention, 
This preserves the important role assigned to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in scheduling decisions as well as all 
legal rights of manufacturers, handlers, and 
users of the substance within the United 
States. But, secondly, the new provisions au- 
thorize the Attorney General to impose all 
controls required by our treaty obligations 
if the regular scheduling procedures are not 
completed within the 180 days, and immedi- 
ately on those in the original schedules of 
the Convention, Thirdly, the proposal per- 
mits the Attorney General to withhold any 
controls under the law which he does not find 
required by American obligations under the 
Convention on Psychotropic Substances, 

Section 3 of the enclosed legislation would 
amend Section 202(d) of the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act (21 U.S.C. 812(d)) to create 
a third condition to be satisfied before a non- 
narcotic substance contained in a combina- 
tion product could be excepted from regula- 
tory control. Article 2 of the Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances imposes restrictions 
on any Party’s right to grant exceptions from 
control for combination products. Section 2 
makes this requirement fully operative in 
our law. 

Section 4 of the proposal adds new author- 
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ity to the Attorney General to gather in- 
formation by amending Section 307(d) of the 
Controlled Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 827 
(d)). Each Party to the Convention is re- 
quired under Article 16 to submit certain 
statistical data on psychotropic drugs re- 
garding inventories, quantities manufac- 
tured, quantities imported and exported, and 
quantities used in manufacture of other sub- 
stances, The Attorney General can acquire 
much of this information directly through 
existing authority under the Act; he can- 
not, however, directly obtain data on quanti- 
ties manufactured or on inventories. Manu- 
facturing data is currently submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration on psycho- 
tropic (and other) drugs having a new drug 
application on file with that agency; this 
information is not in a form readily usable 
by the Attorney General, however, and does 
not cover certain psychotropic drugs not sub- 
ject to new drug application requirement. 
Section 4 will make certain that the Attorney 
General can obtain all data necessary to 
prepare the United States reports to the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs under the Con- 
vention, 

Sections 5 and 6 of the proposed bill are 
necessary if the United States is to comply 
with Article 10 of the Convention on Psycho- 
tropic Substances, which requires each Party 
to prohibit, with due regard to the Party's 
constitutional provisions, the advertisement 
of psychotropic substances to the general 
public. Section 5 creates a new section, num- 
bered Section 830, in the Controlled Sub- 
stances Act, authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to issue regulations restricting the ad- 
vertising of psychotropic substances. Section 
6 establishes civil and criminal penalties for 
violations of the restrictions on advertising. 

Sections 7 and 8 of the proposed legisla- 
tion would amend the Controlled Substances 
Import and Export Act to permit full com- 
pliance with any possible obligation under 
the Convention on Psychotropic Substances, 
The Convention obligates each Party to re- 
quire prior government authorization for 
importation or exportation of any substance 
listed in Schedules I or II of the Convention; 
the existing United States law requires such 
authorization before importing or exporting 
a nonnarcotic substance listed in Schedules 
I or II of the Act. Therefore, the possibility 
exists that a substance listed in Schedules 
I or II under the Convention could be listed 
in Schedules II, IV or V of the Act, thereby 
preventing imposition of the prior authoriza- 
tion system. Section 7 is an amendment to 
Section 1002 of the Controlled Substances 
Import and Export Act (21 U.S.C. 952), and 
Section 8 pro to amend Section 1003 
of that Act (21 U.S.C. 953). The effect of these 
suggested changes would be to permit the 
Attorney General to impose the Schedule IT 
import and export controls on any Schedule 
III, IV or V substances without rescheduling 
the substance and thereby subjecting it to 
other unnecessary controls. 

We urge the early consideration of this 
legislation and the Convention so that we 
may become Parties to this international ef- 
fort in the near future. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that the submission of this recom- 
mendation is in accord with the Program of 
the President. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


By Mr. CHILES: 

5.3119. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Cedar Keys National Wild- 
life Refuge in Florida as wilderness; and 

5.3120. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the National Key Deer Refuge, 
Great White Heron National Wildlife 
Refuge, and the Key West National 
Wildlife Refuge, Monroe County, Fla., as 
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wilderness. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the Wil- 
derness Act of 1964 declared it to be the 
policy of the Congress to secure for the 
present and future generations of Amer- 
icans the benefits of a lasting resource 
of wilderness, and for that same pur- 
pose the act established a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System, The act 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
review every roadless area of 5,000 con- 
tiguous acres or more and every roadless 
island within the National Wildlife 
Refuge System, to determine whether or 
not the area ought to be included in the 
National Wildlife Refuge System. In- 
clusion in the System assures preserva- 
tion of the undeveloped area to serve as 
a permanent, living lesson of human 
interdependence with the natural en- 
vironment. I am delighted this morning 
to introduce two bills designating cer- 
tain lands as such wilderness areas. The 
first bill is a companion to Congressman 
Fascett’s bill, H.R.10667 which would 
designate certain lands in the National 
Key Deer Refuge, Great White Heron 
National Wildlife Refuge, and the Key 
West National Wildlife Refuge, in Mon- 
roe County, Fla. The second measure is 
a companion to Congressman Fuqua’s 
H.R. 736, which would designate certain 
lands in the Cedar Keys National Wild- 
life Refuge in Florida. 

In judging the suitability of land to be 
included in the wilderness system an area 
must meet certain criteria: First, it must 
be reasonably compact; second, it must 
be undeveloped; third, it must possess 
the general characteristics of wilder- 
ness; and fourth, it must have no im- 
proved roads suitable for public travel 
by automobile. 

Certain lands in the National Key 
Deer Refuge, Great White Heron Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and the Key West 
National Wildlife Refuge, have met these 
necessary criteria. 

The Florida Keys are perhaps best 
known as the home of the Key deer. This 
small version of the white-tailed deer can 
be seen only in this area and even here 
only a few keys within the Key Deer 
Refuge have the proper habitat and suf- 
ficient fresh water vital to the animal’s 
survival. And there are a large variety of 
rare and beautiful species within the 
refuge, dependent upon its peacefulness, 
its completely natural environment— 
these include the southern bald eagle, 
the eastern brown pelican, the American 
alligator and crocodile, as well as the log- 
gerhead sea turtle. 

I think it is important to point out 
that no additional land acquisition will 
be necessary to enact these two pro- 
posals. There are no water bottoms or 
State and private lands within the 
boundaries of the refuges included in the 
proposals. 

Certain lands in the Cedar Keys Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Florida also 
fully qualify under the same Wilderness 
Act of 1964 to be designated a wilderness 
area. The Cedar Keys National Wildlife 
Refuge consists of four islands: Sea- 
horse, Snake, Bird, and North Keys— 
all of which are 2 to 3 miles offshore from 
the town of Cedar Keys, in the Gulf of 
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Mexico. This 378-acre area has long 
been an important nesting ground for 
the white ibis, common egret, snowy 
egret, the Louisiana heron, and great 
blue heron. The place offers ideal at- 
mosphere for resting and feeding of the 
birds. Including this area in the wilder- 
ness system assures that islands will 
remain unimpaired for future use and 
enjoyment as wilderness. The measures 
I am introducing here today provide that 
there will be no commercial enterprise, 
permanent roads, use of motorized equip- 
ment or structure within the designated 
area. 

If enacted, both these proposals will 
secure a rare bargain for the American 
people. All the land is already under Fed- 
eral ownership. Experts are agreed the 
land is appropriate for preservation in its 
present undeveloped state. Agreement 
exists as to the value of the land as a 
nesting, feeding, and breeding place for 
a number of endangered, rare and beau- 
tiful species of wildlife. All that remains 
then is that we turn our good intentions 
and well-designed plans into the law of 
the land. I strongly urge the Senate to 
insure the preservation of these primi- 
tive areas. Because they are capable of 
providing a place where man can reflect 
on the past while at the same time gain 
valuable insight into the meaning of the 
natural ecosystem where plants and wild- 
life share the environment with him and 
because the designation of these areas 
will assure permanent safeguarding from 
future development and will accommo- 
date recreational, scientific, educational, 
conservation, scenic, as well as histori- 
cal uses, I feel the proposals have great 
merit. The refuges deserve the additional 
protection afforded areas included in the 
National Wilderness Protection System, 
The bills designating their inclusion de- 
serve prompt and favorable action. 


By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. BAYH, Mr. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. Mus- 
KIE, Mr. McGEE, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. Bocas, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. MaTtTHIAS, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
DOMINICK, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. 
CooK, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. Hruska, 
and Mr. PELL): 

S. 3121. A bill to extend the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights for 5 years, to expand 
the jurisdiction of the Commission to in- 
clude discrimination because of sex, to 
authorize appropriations for the Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION ACT OF 1972 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today I in- 
troduce for the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, myself and 25 of our col- 
leagues the Civil Rights Commission Act 
of 1972, a bill that would extend the life 
of the Commission on Civil Rights and 
expand its jurisdiction to include dis- 
crimination because of sex. In addition, 
the bill would remove the ceiling on the 
Commission’s authorization for appro- 
priations and make other administrative 
change to strengthen the Commission. 
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For 14 years, the Commission on Civil 
Rights has served this Nation well. I 
think it is a tribute to the Commission 
that it has been far more successful than 
even its original sponsors could have 
ever imagined. 

The Commission is a unique agency. It 
reports to both the President and the 
Congress, thus assuring its independence 
from both branches. Its members are 
selected on a bipartisan basis. It is an 
agency with no enforcement authority 
and no specific programs to administer, 
thus relieving the Commission of any 
bag eran vested interests in such activi- 

es. 

Under the strong leadership of its 
chairman, John A. Hannah and Father 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, the Commission 
has played a vital role since its incep- 
tion. Commission reports and recom- 
mendations have provided the basis for 
important legislation, executive action, 
and judicial opinions dealing with the 
sensitive and all-important field of civil 
rights. 

Many of us have taken for granted the 
contributions made by the Commission 
on Civil Rights to the enactment of the 
landmark civil rights legislation of the 
1960’s. Commission studies and reports 
in the fields of education and employ- 
ment provided, in large measure, the 
basis and justification for portions of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Civil Rights 
Commission documentation of wide- 
spread denials of voting rights helped 
lay the foundation for the historic Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. Five years later, 
the Commission presented evidence that 
convinced Congress of the necessity to 
extend that act. And Commission inves- 
tigations into the availability of equal 
housing opportunities helped produce 
title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968. 

Despite these successes, it is evident 
that full equality for all Americans has 
not been achieved and that the work of 
the Commission is far from complete. 
Much more important work remains to be 
done. And to a great extent, the work 
remaining will be more difficult and cru- 
cial than the work that has been com- 
pleted. Yet the Commission is scheduled 
to expire next January. Unless its life 
is extended, it will be unable to continue 
its invaluable contributions. 

Civil rights problems today are far 
more subtle and complex, and therefore 
more difficult to deal with, than the rela- 
tively straightforward issues of the 
1960’s. Take, for example, the critical and 
deeply complicated problems of our de- 
teriorating metropolitan areas and the 
resulting impact on minority Americans. 
Our urban areas are increasingly being 
polarized along racial lines. Our suburbs 
are becoming more white and affluent 
while the urban minorities are left be- 
hind to inherit the decay and poverty 
of the inner-city areas. These develop- 
ments have tremendous consequences for 
equal housing, employment and educa- 
tional opportunities for minorities and 
bear directly on the future of our Nation 
as a united society. 

Until recently the focus of those in 
civil rights has been principally on the 
problems of blacks. The Commission on 
Civil Rights, however, has undertaken 
studies of Indians, Mexican Americans, 
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Puerto Ricans, and others. But again, 
much more must be done. Current Com- 
mission studies in these fields must be 
completed and many more must be ini- 
tiated. 

In addition, this bill seeks to capitalize 
upon the Commission’s expertise and ex- 
perience in analyzing discriminatory 
practices by conferring jurisdiction over 
sex discrimination as well. If we are go- 
ing to make good on our professed in- 
tentions to eliminate sexual discrimina- 
tion in America, we will need all the ave- 
nues of attack that can be taken against 
this pervasive inequity in our society. 

Finally, this legislation improves the 
procedures of the Commission in several 
respects which bring it into parity with 
other Federal commissions and which 
will enable it to perform more effectively 
its assigned tasks. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
piece of legislation for the cause of civil 
rights, for the cause of women’s rights— 
for the cause of human rights. I urge its 
prompt consideration and enactment by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my remarks 
and the remarks of Senator Scorr the 
bill be printed along with a section-by- 
section analysis, an explanatory memo- 
randum, and a letter from Mr. Wilfred 
Rommel, in the Executive Office of the 
President, to the Commission Staff Di- 
rector, Mr. John Buggs, indicating that 
the legislation is in accord with the Pres- 
ident’s program in civil rights enforce- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuILEs). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. (See exhibits 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join with the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart) in introducing leg- 
islation to extend the life of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights for 5 years and to 
expand the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion to include discrimination because 
of sex. 

The contributions of the Commission 
on Civil Rights to the advancement of 
human rights and human dignity are 
well known. The Commission has been 
the conscience of the Nation in matters 
of racial equality since its creation in 
1957. It contributed significantly to the 
enactment of the landmark civil rights 
legislation of the 1960’s. Commission re- 
ports and recommendations have formed 
the basis for other important legislation, 
executive action and judicial opinions 
dealing with civil rights. 

While significant strides have been 
taken toward securing individual civil 
rights since the Commission was estab- 
lished in 1957, there is a continuing need 
for this type of independent agency. The 
Commission has been increasingly active 
in focusing attention and Federal action 
on the problems faced by Mexican Amer- 
icans, American Indians and other mi- 
nority groups. Its vital work must con- 
tinue. 

To date, the Commission’s work has 
been limited to issues of discrimination 
because of race, color, religion, and na- 
tional origin. Studies have indicated, 
however, that widespread discrimina- 
tion because of sex exists in our Nation. 
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The bill which I am introducing today 
would meet this denial of equal rights by 
authorizing the Commission on Civil 
Rights to deal with discrimination be- 
cause of sex. This provision of the bill 
would implement an important recom- 
mendation of the 1970 report of the 
President’s Task Force on the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Women and is in ac- 
cord with the President’s civil rights 
program. 

Limited studies in the area of discrim- 
ination because of sex document some of 
the discrimination suffered by women. 
For example, working women with col- 
lege degrees earn, on the average, $7,000 
a year, while male college graduates earn 
$12,000. Other examples of discrimina- 
tion are found in “protective” labor leg- 
islation, domestic relations law, criminal 
law and higher education. 

We are progressing toward full equal- 
ity, but the gap is still wide. In 1968, 
women held 1.03 percent of all Federal 
jobs paying $30,000 or more a year. In 
1971, the figure had barely increased to 
1.04 percent. In 1955, the median salary 
of all female workers was 64 percent of 
that for all male workers, while in 1969 
the figure had decreased to 58 percent. 

Although some Federal agencies and 
laws encompass discrimination because 
of sex, these laws are generally limited 
to discrimination in the area of employ- 
ment. Studies of the full range of issues, 
in addition to more extensive studies of 
discrimination in employment, are nec- 
essary. As has been demonstrated so co- 
gently by the Commission’s record, stud- 
ies and recommendations firmly ground- 
ed on authoritative facts are an essen- 
tial prerequisite to legislation and other 
remedial relief. Further, it is important 
that a Federal agency be empowered to 
appraise the Federal performance in this 
area and provide a focal point for the 
development of affirmative action pro- 
grams within the Federal Government. 

The structure and work of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights are well suited to 
these needs. I believe that it is both log- 
ical and necessary that the jurisdiction 
of the Commission be expanded to in- 
clude discrimination because of sex. 

I would like to stress that this program 
has the full backing and support of the 
President of the United States. In his 
state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent requested that the Commission be 
extended for another 5-year term. In 
addition, the President called for the ex- 
pansion of the Commission’s jurisdiction 
to include discrimination because of sex. 

I hope that the Senate will recognize 
the importance of this measure and give 
it its full and sympathetic support. I 
urge its early adoption. 

EXHIBIT 1 
8.3121 
A bill to extend the Commission on Civil 

Rights for five years, to expand the juris- 

diction of the Commission to include dis- 

crimination because of sex, to authorize 
appropriations for the Commission, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 2. Section 102(j) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a(j); 71 Stat. 
634), as amended, is further amended by 
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striking therefrom the first and second sen- 
tences and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: “A witness attending any session of 
the Commission shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States.” 

Sec. 3. Section 103(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b(a); 71 Stat. 635), 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
therefrom “the sum of $100 per day for each 
day spent in the work of the Commission,” 
and substituting therefor “ a sum equivalent 
to the compensation paid at Level IV of 
the Federal Executive Salary Schedule, pur- 
suant to section 5315 of Title 5, U.S.C., pro- 
rated on a daily basis for each day spent 
in the work of the Commission.” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
section 104 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(42 U.S.C. 1975c(a); 71 Stat. 635), as amend- 
ed, is further amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after “religion,” the following: “sex,” 
and paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of sub- 
section (a) of such section 104 are each 
amended by inserting immediately after “‘re- 
ligion,” the following: “sex”. 

Sec. 5. Section 104(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C, 1975c(b); 71 Stat. 635), 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
therefrom “January 31, 1973” and substi- 
tuting therefor: “the last day of fiscal year 
1978.” 

Sec. 6. Section 105 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d; 71 Stat. 636), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

In section 105(a) by striking out in the 
last sentence thereof “as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
810; 5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for individuals 
not in excess of $100 per diem,” and substi- 
tuting therefore “as authorized by section 
3109 of Title 5, U.S.C., but at rates for indi- 
viduals not in excess of the daily equivalent 
paid for positions at the maximum rate for 
GS-15 of the General Schedule under section 
5332 of Title 5, U.S.C.”. 

Sec. 7. Section 106 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975e; 71 Stat. 636), as 
amended, is further amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec, 106. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


EXHIBIT 2 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS or S, 3121 
Section 2 would provide for paying wit- 
nesses at Commission hearings at the same 
rate paid by Federal courts. Witness fees 
would be raised from $6 a day to $20, and ex- 


penses would be raised from $10 to $16, Com- 
mission witnesses thus would be paid at the 
same rate paid by many other boards and 


commissions, in addition to the Federal 
courts. 

Section 3 would adjust the daily compen- 
sation for commissioners, Instead of $100 for 
each day spent in the work of the Commis- 
sion, commissioners would be compensated 
at the daily rate paid at Level IV of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule. The present 
payment is at a level below the salaries of 
the staff director and other senior Commis- 
sion Officials who are responsible to the com- 
missioners. Many other boards, commissions, 
and authorities are compensated at Executive 
Level IV. 

Section 4 would expand the Commission's 
jurisdiction to include discrimination on ac- 
count of sex. Present law governing the oper- 
ation of the Commission would be amended 
to add sex discrimination to the forms of 
discrimination presently within the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction: color, race, religion, and 
national origin. The Commission would be 
empowered, regarding sex discrimination, to 
study and collect information, appraise Fed- 
eral laws and policies, and serve as a clear- 
inghouse of information. 

Section 5 would extend the life of the 
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Commission five years. Instead of expiring 
in early 1973, the Commission would con- 
tinue until the end of Fiscal 1978. 

Section 6(a) would authorize the Commis- 
sion to pay consultants up to a daily rate 
equivalent to the maximum for Federal em- 
poyees at the GS-15 level. This would enable 
the Commission to pay, under the current 
General Schedule, up to $127.92 per day in- 
stead of the $100 currently allowed. This 
procedure for relating the maximum pay for 
consultants to the General Schedule is in 
accordance with OMB recommendations. 

Section 7 would authorize the appropria- 
tion of such sums as are necessary for the 
work of the Commission. The present author- 
ization is $4,000,000. 

EXHIBIT 3 
MEMORANDUM OF EXPLANATION, S. 3121 


INCREASE OF ATTENDANCE FEE AND PER DIEM 
ALLOWANCE FOR WITNESSES AT COMMISSION 
HEARINGS 

Section 2 


Sec. 2. Section 102(j) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a(j); 71 Stat. 634), 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
therefrom the first and second sentences 
and substituting therefor the following: “A 
witness attending any session of the Com- 
mission shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States.” 

It seems appropriate to pay persons ap- 
pearing as witnesses before the Commission 
at the same rate paid witnesses appearing in 
Federal Court. This approach is followed, 
pursuant to statutory language identical to 
that proposed above, by the following major 
Federal agencies with subpena power: Civil 
Aeronautics Board (49 U.S.C. 1484(b)); Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (29 U.S.C. 161 
(4)); Federal Maritime Commission (46 
U.S.C. 1124(a)); Federal Power Commission 
(16 U.S.C. 825(b)); Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC Rule 14(c) ); Federal Trade 
Commission (15 U.S.C. 49); Federal Com- 
munications Commission (47 U.S.C. 409(e)). 

The adjustments incurred by the above 
language would increase the witness fees for 
each day’s attendance of a Commission hear- 
ing from $6.00 to $20.00 and would increase 
reimbursement for subsistence expense from 
$10.00 per day to $16.00 per day, the higher 
figures reflecting the amounts currently pro- 
vided witnesses in Federal Court proceedings 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 1821. Future amend- 
ment of 28 U.S.C. 1821 altering those fees or 
altering mileage fees (currently set at 10 
cents per mile) payable to Federal Court 
witnesses would automatically be subsumed 
under Section 102(j) of the Civil Rights 
Commission’s statute. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
legislation will result in an annual increase 
of cost to the government of approximately 
fifteen hundred dollars. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW SALARY LEVEL 
FOR COMMISSIONERS 


Section 3 


Sec. 3. Section 103(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b(a) ; 71 Stat. 635), 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
therefrom “the sum of $100 per day for each 
day spent in the work of the Commission,” 
and substituting therefor “a sum equivalent 
to the compensation paid at Level IV of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule, pursuant 
to section 5315 of Title 5, U.S.C., prorated 
on a daily basis for each day spent in the 
work of the Commission.” 

This amendment would provide for pay- 
ment to Commissioners at the Executive IV 
level. 

Under the existing provisions of Section 
103(a), Commissioners not otherwise in the 
service of the Government are to be paid at 
a rate of one hundred dollars per day for each 
day spent in the work of the Commission. The 
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rate of one hundred dollars per day is in- 
sufficient to compensate Commissioners for 
the time which they must devote to Com- 
mission business. Moreover, under 6 U.S.C. 
5316, the Staff Director of the Commission 
on Civil Rights is paid at the rate of Execu- 
tive Level V. In addition, other senior level 
employees of the Commission are paid at 
GS-16 level and above. The Commissioners, 
to whom the Staff Director is subordinate, 
however, are paid at a rate somewhat below 
the top of the GS-15 level. Thus, the top 
policy-making officials in the agency are 
paid at a rate substantially lower than senior 
level employees of the agency. Should further 
Federal pay raises occur, the situation may 
become even more inequitable. To adequately 
compensate the Commissioners for their time 
and to eliminate this inconsistency in pay 
scales, it is proposed that Commissioners be 
paid, for each day spent in the work of the 
Commission, at a rate equivalent to Executive 
Level IV, computed on a pro rata daily basis. 

The following list indicates other commis- 
sions and similar agencies whose members 
are paid at Executive Level IV: 

Federal Maritime Commission. 

Civil Service Commission. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Securities and Exchange Commission, 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Postal Rate Commission. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
legislation will result in an annual increase 
of cost to the government of approximately 
six thousand dollars. 


SEX DISCRIMINATION JURISDICTION 
Section 4 


Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of 
Section 104 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(42 U.S.C. 1975c(a); 71 Stat. 635), as 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
immediately after “religion,” the following: 
“sex,” and paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of 
subsection (a) of such section 104 are each 
amended by inserting immediately after “re- 
ligion,” the following: “sex”. 

An important recommendation of the 1970 
Report of the President’s Task Force on the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Women was 
to extend the jurisdiction of the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights to cover discrimi- 
nation on account of sex. In addition, there 
have been a number of proposals in Congress 
during the last two years to add discrimina- 
tion on account of sex to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission on Civil Rights. 

Many Federal equal opportunity require- 
ments today, such as Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and Executive Order 11246, 
as amended, cover discrimination on account 
of sex, as well as discrimination against 
minorities, Extending the Commission’s juris- 
diction would provide the Commission com- 
parable jurisdiction to that held by two 
major Federal civil rights programs. 

While several Federal agencies are con- 
cerned with the status of women, all are 
limited in that none are empowered to ex- 
amine and make recommendations regarding 
the full range of women’s issues. Further- 
more, none are empowered to appraise Fed- 
eral performance in this area. The Commis- 
sion’s Federal monitoring responsibility is 
now limited in that it cannot examine an 


area which represented, for example, 19 per- 
cent of the Equal Employment Opportunity 


Commission’s caseload in 1970. Thus, the 
Civil Rights Commission would provide a 
focal point in the Federal Government re- 
garding women’s issues and fill a void which 
now exists. 

While there are some differences, many 
parallels exist between race and sex dis- 
crimination. Institutional policies and prac- 
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tices reinforce both, and minority women, 
in particular, are the recipients of double 
discrimination, 

Additional fact-finding with regard to the 
status of women is needed. Although more 
information than ever before seems available 
regarding the role and status of women in 
American society, on close examination, 
much of the information is meager, reveal- 
ing blatant male-female disparities only for 
several traditional indicators of status. The 
information which is available, however, in- 
dictates the depth and severity of the 
problem. 

The Commission is prepared to undertake 
@ significant program in the area of sex 
discrimination. Among the issues proposed 
for study are ones dealing with women and 
the administration of justice, including cor- 
rectional institutions, women and the job 
market, the legal status of women, political 
participation of women, sex discrimination in 
housing programs and in education. In addi- 
tion, the Commission would prepare and 
publish appropriate clearinghouse publica- 
tions on women’s rights, monitor sex dis- 
crimination in Federal programs and handle 
complaints of sex discrimination. It is esti- 
mated that the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of adding sex discrimination to the 
mandate and jurisdiction of the Commission 
would be one million dollars, 


EXTENSION OF THE TERM OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Section 5 


Sec. 5. Section 104(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c(b); 71 Stat. 635), 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
therefrom “January 31, 1973” and substitut- 
ing therefor, “the last day of fiscal year 
1978.” 

Unless extended by Congress the Com- 
mission will cease to exist sixty days after 
submission of its final report, on January 31, 
1973. 

This amendment would extend the life of 
the Commission for a period of five years 
coterminous with the end of the fiscal year 
in calendar year 1978. 

The Commission’s principal function re- 
mains to find facts. During the life of the 
Commission several Federal civil rights laws 
have been enacted and major changes in 
Federal, State and local policies concerning 
civil rights have taken place. The problems 
that led to the creation of the Commission 
in 1957, however, continue to exist and 
deserve further attention by the Commis- 
sion. There is a continuing need for an inde- 
pendent agency in the Executive Branch 
whose main function is to appraise the 
changing status of civil rights, both to point 
out the progress that has been made and to 
point out the areas where discrimination 
persists. 

There is also a continuing need for an in- 
dependent agency to examine the impact of 
the Federal laws and policies on civil rights 
problems. As the Commission recently found, 
new laws and policies are not enough. A clear, 
strong commitment backed up by adequate 
enforcement machinery is needed to make 
real progress in the civil rights fleld. The 
Commission has yet to see that high a degree 
of commitment or strong enforcement ma- 
chinery. 

During the last four years the Commission 
has turned more and more attention to the 
problems of minority groups other than 
blacks. During the last few years, the Com- 
mission has issued several reports dealing 
exclusively with the problems of Mexican 
Americans and has focused attention on this 
particular minority group through the hear- 
ing process and various State Advisory Com- 
mitee activities. At the present time, the 
Commission is preparing for a major hearing 
dealing exclusively with the problems of 
Puerto Ricans in the Northeastern United 
States. The Commission has also devoted 
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more of its resources to the problems of 
American Indians and will soon be publish- 
ing a Handbook on Indian Rights. 

Despite the Commission’s increasing focus 
on the problems of various minorities that 
have previously been ignored by the Federal 
Government there is a great deal more to be 
done in these areas. Because of its long- 
standing experience and expertise in the 
civil rights area, the Commission is best 
suited to deal with these problems. 

During the past 14 years there have been 
many significant accomplishments in civil 
rights. Among these are the enormous in- 
crease in the numbers of franchised black 
citizens, the substantial progress made in the 
desegregation of schools, and improved em- 
ployment opportunities which have resulted 
from meaningful government action to at- 
tack the problem of denials of equal employ- 
ment opportunity. Despite these gains, today 
there exists more segregation in housing 
than existed in 1957. This continues to com- 
Plicate the desegregation of schools and the 
accessibility by minority groups to job op- 
portunities in suburban areas. The trilogy of 
segregated housing, poor schooling and lack 
of job opportunity lead to the continued 
racial and ethnic polarization of the Nation. 
Antipathies and conflicts between law en- 
forcement officers and the black, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican American and Indian citi- 
zens of the Nation are disturbing indicators 
of continued difficulties in urban areas. Riots 
in prisons raise serious questions concerning 
the administration of justice behind prison 
walls. After 14 years of legislative progress, 
it is not yet time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to abandon the nec process of 
monitoring compliance with civil rights laws 
and policies and of designing and imple- 
menting new and improved policies to meet 
new problems and changing conditions. 

In 1967 Congress extended the Commission 
for a term of five years until January 1973. 
As a result, the Commission was able to 
undertake studies on a variety of issues that 
would not have otherwise been possible. It 
has been able to plan for longer range proj- 
ects and to carry out a more comprehensive 
agency program. For example, it has been 
possible to undertake a long-range study of 
Mexican American educational opportunities 
in the Southwest and issue a series of re- 
ports on various aspects of that issue (the 
project is still underway). 

It is believed that if the Commission con- 
tinues, it should be extended for a period of 
time sufficient to enable it to carry out its 
functions on a sound and efficient basis. An 
extension for five years would best provide 
that opportunity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW MAXIMUM PAY FOR 
CONSULTANTS 


Section 6 


Sec. 6. Section 105 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d; 71 Stat. 636), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 105(a) by striking out in 
the last sentence thereof “as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for in- 
dividuals not in excess of $100 per diem,” 
and substituting therefor “as authorized by 
section 3109 of Title 5, U.S.C., but at rates 
for individuals not in excess of the daily 
equivalent paid for positions at the maxi- 
mum rate for GS-15 of the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of Title 5, U.S.C.”. 

Under present limitations, the Commission 
may pay experts and consultants a maximum 
of one hundred dollars per day. 

This amendment would provide a new 
maximum pay level for experts and consult- 
ants. 

Under existing legislation, a separate con- 
gressional enactment is necessary to enable 
the Commission to increase the compensation 
of experts and consultants to reflect higher 
living costs and higher pay rates for both 
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public and private employment. The Com- 
mission has been severely handicapped by 
this limitation in its ability to retain quali- 
fied experts and consultants. 

This problem is currently more acute since 
many other Federal agencies now are author- 
ized to compensate experts and consultants 
at rates greater than one hundred dollars 
per day. In addition, limitations on com- 
pensation which may be paid by other agen- 
cies are often stated in terms of the general 
pay schedule for Federal employees, permit- 
ting increases in consultant pay pursuant to 
increases in the general schedule. In order to 
compete with other Federal agencies and 
with private employers for the services of 
experts and consultants, the Commission 
must be able to pay a rate of compensation 
which can keep pace with future economic 
developments, and with pay scales of other 
agencies. This amendment would permit the 
Commission to do so by setting step 10 of 
GS-15 as the maximum rate of compensa- 
tion for experts and consultants. 

The following is a partial list of other 
Federal agencies, and their limitations on 
consultants’ pay, including a computation of 
the current daily rate: 


Agency, Limitation, and Computed Daily 
Rate 

Department of Commerce, GS-18, $138.48 
per day. 

General Services Administration, GS-15, 
step 10; $127.92 per day. 

National Labor Relations Board, GS-15, 
step 10; $127.92 per day. 

Department of Justice, GS-15, step 10; 
$127.92 per day. 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, GS-15, step 10; $127.92 per day. 

Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for 
Spanish Speaking People, GS-18, $138.48 
per day. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this 
legislation will result in an annual increase 
of cost to the government of approximately 
twenty five hundred dollars. 


ELIMINATION OF THE LIMITATION ON ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Section 7 


Sec. 7. Section 106 of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975e; 71 Stat. 636), as 
amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 106. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, such sums as are necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

There are two important reasons for re- 
moving the statutory ceiling on the Commis- 
sion’s annual appropriation. First, such a 
ceiling is the exception rather than the rule; 
most Federal agency operating budgets, as 
opposed to grant programs, have open-ended 
appropriations provisions. As a practical mat- 
ter, every annual apropriation request is sub- 
jected to a thorough review by the Office of 
Management and Budget and by the Con- 
gress. Under the existing legislation, how- 
ever, in order to increase the Commission's 
annual appropriation, the Congress must 
first go through the complicated and time- 
consuming process of amending the Commis- 
sion statute. Removal of the ceiling would 
permit the Office of Management and Budg- 
et and Congress to determine the Commis- 
sion’s financial needs on the basis of an 
annual review of the agency’s work in light 
of the country’s needs, without the hinder- 
ances and delay imposed by the necessity to 
seek new authorization legislation. 

Second, the maximum amount set by the 
ceiling is arbitrary and has created a situa- 
tion where at times the Commission's 
operating budget has had to absorb various 
cost increases. The maximum amount of the 
limitation has been raised three times since 
it was first passed in 1967 in order to cover 
increased costs and to provide for a small 
increase in the “real” budget of the Com- 
mission. Despite these increases, there has 
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not been any appreciable increase in perma- 
nent staff positions or in the Commission's 
program. Costs, such as salary increases for 
Federal employees, travel, mailings, etc., 
however, are continuing to rise and in a 
short time the latest increase in the appro- 
priation ceiling to $4 million will be insuf- 
ficient to fund the Commission at even its 
present operating level. Complete removal 
of the appropriations ceiling would permit 
the funding of Commission activities in a 
manner which allows for increasing costs 
without forcing a reduction in operations. If 
the Commission is to be an effective agency, 
it must be free, as are other Federal d 
ments and agencies, to seek the funds it 
needs on an annual basis without an arbi- 
trary limit on its appropriation. 
EXHIBIT 4 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1972. 
Hon. JOHN A. Bucas, 
Staff Director-designate, 
Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. Jonathan W. Fleming, Room 
500, 1121 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

DEAR MR. STAFF DIRECTOR: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of January 18, 1972, re- 
questing advice on a draft bill, “To extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights for five years, 
to expand the jurisdiction of the Commission 
to include discrimination because of sex, to 
remove the limitation on Commission appro- 
priations, and for other purposes.” 

Subject to the deletion of subsection 6(b), 
as agreed upon by our respective staffs, there 
is no objection to the presentation of this 
legislative proposal to the Congress and its 
enactment would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILFRED H, ROMMEL, 
Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join today in introducing legis- 
lation to extend and expand the work of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Since it was established as a temporary 
agency in 1957, the Commission has 
worked tirelessly to investigate and re- 
port civil rights violations. Its duties and 
importance have grown with the body of 
civil rights legislation passed during the 
past decade. It has served as the Federal 
Government’s watchdog on civil rights 
matters, drawing attention to areas of 
noncompliance and serving as a clearing- 
house for civil rights information. This 
work is valuable and it should, I believe, 
be continued for 5 years beyond its ex- 
piration in January of 1972. 

The Civil Rights Commission is cur- 
rently authorized to investigate cases of 
discrimination on the basis of race, re- 
ligion and national origin only. The legis- 
lation that is being introduced today 
would open the way for the Commission 
to investigate cases of sex discrimination 
as well, This is an area of discrimination 
that has been neglected for far too long, 
and I strongly favor bringing the re- 
sources of the Civil Rights Commission 
to bear on it. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senators Scott and Hart 
as a cosponsor of the legislation to ex- 
tend and expand the authorization of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

This legislation was requested by the 
President in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. 

It will do several things: First, extend 
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the Commission on Civil Rights for a 
period of 5 years beyond its current ex- 
piration date of January 30, 1972; sec- 
ond, expand the Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion to include discrimination on ac- 
count of sex; third, remove the limita- 
tion on the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the Commission; and fourth, 
improve the operating procedures of the 
Commission to bring it into parity with 
other Federal commissions and agencies. 
I am particularly pleased that this leg- 
islation extends the jurisdiction of the 
Commission to cover discrimination on 
account of sex. Doing so will permit this 
Agency to make recommendations for 
Federal action in this area, and will pro- 
vide a central location for Federal con- 
sideration of sex discrimination. 


By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S.J. Res. 194. A joint resolution author- 
izing and requesting the President to pro- 
claim November 11 of each year as 
“World War I Veterans Day.” Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

WORLD WAR I VETERANS DAY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
resolution to establish November 11 as 
“World War I Veterans Day.” 

This resolution would acknowledge the 
observance of November 11 as an in- 
tegral part of our American heritage. It 
authorizes the President of the United 
States to issue annually a proclamation 
designating November 11 as “World War 
I Veterans Day.” 

Mr. President, I know that all across 
this land millions of individuals will re- 
joice at the renewed recognition of the 
armistice that ended World War I. 

Now veterans groups, churches, histor- 
ical societies and affiliated organizations 
can conduct their commemorative events 
on November 11 with the knowledge that 
Congress does remember the sacrifices of 
thousands of American soldiers who en- 
tered the fighting in France and Ger- 
many in 1917 and 1918. We remember 
their sacrifice and we continue to be 
grateful for it. 

I have received so many letters and 
telegrams from interested citizens who 
are dismayed at the seeming insensitivity 
of the Federal Government for changing 
the celebration of a day that is so mean- 
ingful to them. Now Congress has the op- 
portunity to preserve the memory of 
those who fought and gave their lives in 
the First World War. 

Mr. President, although more than a 
half century has passed since the Armis- 
tice was signed, the day is no less sig- 
nificant today than it was on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 

This bill to restore November 11 as 
“World War I Veterans Day” will restore 
the honor of this important day that it 
deserves. We will have the gratitude of 
countless Americans, both veteran and 
nonveteran, for recognizing that No- 
vember 11 is not just another day—it 
is a day celebrating peace—and that is 
a day to be remembered. 


By Mr. HARRIS: 
S.J. Res. 195. A joint resolution rela- 
tive to a “health bill of rights.” Referred 
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to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, the health 
care crisis in America grows more acute 
with each passing day. The failure of our 
health delivery system has been evident 
for years and yet we have not found the 
time to institute the comprehensive 
overhaul so vitally needed. I am hopeful 
that we can meet head-on the challenge 
of health care and health insurance re- 
form during this year. There are various 
proposals now before the Congress, dif- 
fering profoundly in their scope and 
effect. I am confident that careful eval- 
uation by the Congress will conclude that 
the system is in need of comprehensive 
change, not patchwork reforms. In Jan- 
uary of 1971 I cosponsored S. 3, the 
Health Security Act of 1971, in the belief 
that that proposal can best solve our 
health care organization and delivery 
crisis. I strongly urge the Congress to act 
on that bill during this session. 

The comparison between the United 
States and other major industrial nations 
of the world in the field of health is 
shocking. Our rates of sickness and mor- 
tality lag far behind many countries. In 
infant mortality, the United States ranks 
20th among industrial powers. We are 
18th in life expectancy for males and 
11th in life expectancy for females. 

In the United States, the health of 
nonwhite citizens is in many categories 
twice as bad as that of white citizens. The 
poor, minorities and the aging become 
the commonest victims of our failing 
health care system. Doctors are maldis- 
tributed, creating a situation where large 
areas of rural America and many inner- 
city neighborhoods have no access to a 
family doctor. The cost of drugs, physi- 
cian, and hospital fees, and inpatient 
and outpatient care is skyrocketing, and 
a major Federal study made in 1971 fore- 
casts that medical expenses will rise 50 
percent in the first half of this decade. 
Certainly the time to act is now. 

Mr. President, I am introducing today 
a “health bill of rights” setting forth 10 
fundamental points protecting the rights 
of patients. I am hopeful that this joint 
resolution will pass the Senate and that 
its provisions will be incorporated into 
any health insurance program that 
passes the Congress. 

I think we need to focus on the reason 
for any comprehensive reform—that the 
system be primarily for the benefit of the 
patient and not for the exclusive benefit 
of those who provide health care services. 
Too often Members of both Houses tend 
to think of new programs in terms of ad- 
ministration and more efficient reim- 
bursement- to doctors and hospitals. 
While that is an important element of 
any legislation, the primary element 
should be the benefit conferred on those 
receiving health care services. 

I believe it is fundamental that any 
law establishing a system of national 
health insurance must carry a clear 
statement of the rights and protections 
such a system will provide for all citizens 
in America. Just a glance at the past 5 
years of medicare and medicaid adminis- 
tration should be proof enough of that 
need. We have seen the shuttling of pa- 
tients from private hospitals to over- 
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crowded public facilities. We have seen 
conditions in nursing homes reach the 
point of unimaginable horror for our 
aged and sick citizens. The abuses in the 
system would fill several pages. Surely, 
the Congress never intended that medi- 
care become an instrument of abuse, but 
we know that that is what has hap- 
pened in many instances. The simple 
safeguards of human dignity and justice 
incorporated into the “Health Bill of 
Rights” were never a part of medicare 
legislation. I believe that the past 5 
years of experience should be a lesson 
to us that any new legislation should 
contain fundamental safeguards for 
those primary beneficiaries of health 
care—all our citizens. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of this 
fundamental principle. 

Mr. President, Representative PARREN 
MITCHELL of Maryland has introduced 
a companion resolution in the House of 
Representatives. He has summarized 
effectively and succinctly the 10 major 
provisions in the “Health Bill of Rights.” 
I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be inserted in the Recorp after 
a copy of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution and remarks were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 195 

Resolved, That every resident of the Unit- 
ed States has a right to the best health care 
available without regard to his or her race, 
religion, color, national origin, geographical 
location, or ability to pay. This right to 
health care shall be protected under the “due 
process” and “equal protection” clauses of 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Neither a patient’s age nor sex shall be 
used for discriminatory purposes in the pro- 
vision of care, nor shall certain age or sex 
groups be used for experimentation without 
full medical justification and informed con- 
sent. 

Health care, including medical assistance, 
shall in no way violate the constitutional 
guarantees of privacy and of protection 
against self-incrimination; these rights shall 
prevail during examination, diagnosis, and 
treatment and shall govern the maintenance 
of all health records, verbal or recorded. 

Except under emergency circumstances, 
each patient must be informed of the treat- 
ment he is to receive, of the persons who 
will provide that treatment, of the nature 
of the treatment (whether it is generally ac- 
cepted procedure or experimental), and of 
the anticipated risks and benefits of such 
treatment to the extent they are known, The 
patient has the right to give or to withhold 
consent to treatment. 

Where an individual patient cannot give 
informed consent to recommended treat- 
ment because of medical disability, language 
barrier, or condition of confinement, such 
consent must be sought from next of kin, 
guardians, or others who would assume re- 
sponsibility for the patient’s legal and moral 
rights. Should no one come forth or be dis- 
covered, the physician or institution provid- 
ing care shall thereupon assume such re- 
sponsibility. 

The relationship between the patient and 
the provider of care shall be free of any repre- 
sentatives of enforcement, investigative, 
financial, religious, or social agencies except 
as specifically requested or approved by the 
informed patient and without duress. 

No person in need of medical assistance 
may be turned away or otherwise abandoned 
by any individual or organization, public or 
private, capable of providing such assistance. 
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This shall not be construed to be in conflict 
with the principle of informed consent. 

All persons have the right to advocate and 
work for change in the provision of health 
care; such activity shall not be used to deny 
any person access to care at any time of need 
or the protections of all rights and guaran- 
tees. 

Every person has a right to all information 
of a public nature which indicates the ade- 
quacy, efficacy, and economy of health care 
provided directly or through third parties by 
local, county, State, regional, and national 
agencies, 

Health care in the United States is and 
shall be organized to benefit the general pub- 
lic; hence, all policymaking bodies of institu- 
tions, organizations, or agencies devoted to 
health care and which draw support in any 
form from public revenues shall have a ma- 
jority representation from the general pub- 
lic. 

REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE PARREN J, Mrr- 

CHELL (D. Mp.) BEFORE THE House Ways 

AND MEANS COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER 19, 1971 


At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
present to this Committee the 10 brief points 
in the proposed “Health Bill of Rights” that 
I introduced on November 1st. It is known as 
H. Res, 679, 

1, Every resident of the United States has 
a right to the best health care available with- 
out regard to his or her race, religion, color, 
national origin, or ability to pay. 

This is a categorical statement wholly con- 
sistent with the Civil Rights Act of 1964, with 
the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
desegregation and welfare cases, and would 
be covered by the “due process” and “equal 
protection” clauses of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the U.S. Constitution. 

I might note, Mr. Chairman, that Presi- 
dent Nixon himself has said he thinks health 
is a right—one of the few times we both seem 
to agree, I would assume that the “strict con- 
structionists” he has nominated to the High 
Court would keep this in mind as health 
rights cases come their way in the years 
ahead. 

II. Neither a patient’s age nor sex shall 
be used for discriminatory purposes in the 
provision of care, nor shall certain age or sex 
groups be used for experimentation without 
aa OoN justification and informed con- 
sent. 

For years we have exploited the aged, the 
mentally retarded, Blacks and other minori- 
ties, the poor, and those in detention centers 
for experimentation, Puerto Rican, Chicano, 
and Black women on welfare were the first 
guinea pigs for oral contraceptives 10 and 15 
years ago, Only last year, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration had to put out new, 
stronger regulations to insure the getting 
of informed consent from patients being 
used by drug companies for a variety of 
dangerous tests, 

Now, with the aged getting increased at- 
tention, a whole new frontier of drugs and 
devices for old people is opening up. We must 
make sure that such research and experi- 
mentation is carried out with the patients’ 
rights fully protected rather than circum- 
vented under a loose national health insur- 
ance system. 

III. Health care, including medical assist- 
ance, shall in no way violate the Constitu- 
tional guaranty of privacy and of protection 
against self-incrimination; these rights shall 
prevail during examination, diagnosis, and 
treatment and shall govern the maintenance 
of all health records, verbal or recorded. 

Privacy is as important to a poor child 
from a welfare family as it is to a wealthy 
youngster, If they are to be poked and probed 
by a doctor, let it be done with the curtains 
drawn. Unfortunately, this simple courtesy— 
which can be translated into a human 
right—is less available to the poor and the 
middle-class and most available to the rich. 
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But I must call your attention to a more 
basic issue, If everyone is to be entitled to 
health care, then theoretically there can be 
a health record on every citizen—his heart- 
beat, drinking habits, sex life, blood type, 
rate of metabolism, and so forth. We must 
make plain to everyone that this is private, 
privileged information that belongs to the 
patient. 

A system of national health insurance that 
does not have safeguards against invasions of 
privacy and self-incrimination will be con- 
sidered yet another hoax by the people of 
America, That must never happen. And let 
Congress say so. 

IV. Except under emergency circum- 
stances, each patient must be informed of 
the treatment he is to receive, of the persons 
who will provide that treatment, of the 
nature of the treatment (whether it is gen- 
erally accepted procedure or experimental), 
and the anticipated risks and benefits of such 
treatment to the extent they are shown. The 
patient has the right to give or to withhold 
consent to treatment. 

On the one hand, this is a re-statement of 
what our Nation already agreed to at Nurem- 
burg and Helsinki following World War II. 
We vowed, along with all other civilized 
States in the world, that the horrors of Nazi 
“experimental medicine” would never again 
take place. A sick person must have the right 
to know what is going to happen to him— 
and who will be responsible for it—and he 
must retain the right to say “No”. 

But I am proposing this particular section 
because I think American doctors handle 
patients the way Nazi doctors handled con- 
centration camp internees, What this state- 
ment recognizes is that, under national 
health insurance, everyone benefits, every- 
one pays, and everyone participates. 

In America today, the average person has 
better than a high school education. That 
means our citizens—even under the stress of 
iliness—can understand many details of sick- 
ness and treatment that might have been 
beyond the imagination of our fathers and 
mothers. So I think it is worth stating that 
patients—those who receive health care— 
have a right to participate as fully as possible 
in the delivery of that care. I offer this not as 
dim ideal but as a practical, immediate 
reality. 

V. Where an individual patient cannot give 
informed consent to recommended treatment 
because of medical disability, language bar- 
rier, or condition of confinement, such con- 
sent must be sought from next of kin, guard- 
ians, or others who would assume responsibil- 
ity for the patient’s legal and’ moral rights. 

Universal entitlement means the gathering 
in of everyone and the government being re- 
sponsible for everyone. We know that such a 
proposition is almost impossible to realize. 
However, it is not impossible—in fact, it is 
quite necesary—that government at least in- 
dicate to all citizens that their rights will be 
protected, regardless of the circumstances. 

Such a statement, promulgated by the 
U.S. Congress, would be the signal to the 
ultimate administering agency of national 
health insurance to get its machinery mov- 
ing on responsibility. We must affirm that 
no man is an island, nor will any man be- 
come an island as a result of a national 
health insurance plan. 

I would remind this Committee that no 
fewer than one of every 10 Americans speaks, 
Spanish, Italian, Jewish, or a variety of 
Indian languages as a mother tongue. Yet 
all of them, along with the English-speak- 
ing Americans, would have a right to health 
care. Let's make sure—as we did not with 
Medicare and Medicaid—that neither lan- 
guage nor illness nor locality nor anything 
else will prevent a patient from maintaining 
his right to information. 

VI. The relationship between the patient 
and the provider of care shall be free of 
any representatives of enforcement, investi- 
gative, financial, religious, or social agen- 
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cies, except as specifically requested or ap- 
proved by the informed patient and without 
duress. 

If we are concerned with the health of 
the individual citizen and intend to cover 
his every health need, then we had better 
make sure these needs are not interfered 
with by persons who have other business 
in mind. We must let doctors and hospitals 
know that their primary duty under na- 
tional health insurance would be to take 
care of the health problems of our citizens. 
And we must get police, insurance investiga- 
tors, private detectives, shakedown artists, 
collection agencies, and the welfare depart- 
ment out of the way unless or until the 
patient himself allows them in, 

VII. No person in need of medical assist- 
ance may be turned away or otherwise 
abandoned by any individual or organiza- 
tion, public or private, capable of providing 
such assistance, This shall not be construed 
to be in conflict with the principle of in- 
formed consent. 

Here we would try to set the record 
straight for both the patient and the doctor. 
To the patient we say: “Look here, universal 
health insurance means just that: wherever 
you may be, in whatever condition, someone 
with medical knowledge will take care of you. 
You will receive whatever care is possible and 
needed, within the context of all your rights.” 
And to the doctor we say: “Don’t shrink from 
exercising your best medical judgment when- 
ever it’s needed. Do your job as best you can 
as a real professional and don’t worry about 
‘getting involved.’ We want you involved,” 

This provision would extend the so-called 
“Good Samaritan” law and free doctors and 
hospitals from the threat of sults where no 
such law now exists. 

We cannot have a contradictory standard: 
national health coverage along with an 
abandonment loophole. Today, even under 
Medicare and Medicaid, no aged or poor per- 
son is guaranteed health service; a doctor or 
hospital may opt out of the plan and all 
their patients left to drift. I would hope 
this never happens under national health 
insurance. 

VIII, All persons have the right to adyo- 
vate and work for change in the provision 
of health care: such activity shall not be 
used to deny any person access to care at 
any time of need or the protections of all 
rights and guarantees. 

This Committee knows far better than I 
the degree to which health is becoming a 
vast, complicated, growing industry. As such, 
it is suffering all the growing pains of a 
full-fledged industry: labor organizing, con- 
sumer pressures, nurses’ strikes, intern pro- 
tests, community action, and so on, And 
that’s the way it’s going to be for a long 
time to come, whether we like it or not. With 
the advent of national health insurance, the 
pressures for change will grow faster and 
stronger, 

Today as in the past, hospitals can shut 
out union organizers, militant nurses and 
young doctors, community activists poverty 
lawyers and others. I am told that some 
hospitals will refuse to treat or provide any 
care for such “troublemakers.” 

Maybe that sort of thing can exist when 
public health service is divided between pub- 
lic and private institutions. But with the 
advent of national health insurance, our 
health system will be national and public. 
Everyone will have a stake in it and—being 
Americans—some people may turn to mill- 
tance. But they—even these “troublemak- 
ers’—must still be given the right of access 
to health care. They cannot and must not be 
abandoned by the health industry. 

IX. Every person has a right to all infor- 
mation of a public nature which indicates 
the adequacy, efficacy, and economy of health 
care provided directly or through third 
parties by local, county, and state, regional, 
and national agencies. 

Earlier. in my testimony, Mr. Chairman, I 
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noted that the people of this country are 
asking all public servants to be more account- 
able for their actions. The principle of “open 
books” is strongly rooted in America. I be- 
lieve we must reaffirm this principle at the 
very time we enunciate a system of national 
health coverage. 

For the past two years, committees of the 
Congress have heard witnesses from insur- 
ance companies, hospitals, and medical as- 
sociations try to cover up their lack of infor- 
mation, indicate they just didn’t know the 
facts about important aspects of health care 
and costs, and confess to not knowing things 
they promised the Congress they would 
know. 

The disease of misinformation and no- 
information has infected the Social Security 
Administration and most State health agen- 
cies as well. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to submit for the record an 
article from the Washington Post, written by 
a medical reporter, Mr. Mal Schechter, and 
his experience with the secrecy of the Social 
Security Administration. 

We cannot tolerate this sort of thing with 
present government health plans. Think how 
much worse off we will be if citizens do not 
have access to public information telling 
them how well—or how badly—the national 
health insurance plan is working. And think 
how much worse off the Congress will be if 
this ninth provision in our “Health Bill of 
Rights” is omitted from the overall legisla- 
tion. 

X. Health care in the United States is and 
shall be organized to benefit the general pub- 
lic; hence, all policy-making bodies of in- 
stitutions, organizations, or agencies devoted 
to health care and which draw support in 
any form from public revenues shall have a 
majority representation from the general 
public. 

This may be the most controversial of 
the ten provisions and, hence, has been kept 
to the last. However, as this Committee 
knows, the Congress and the Executive 
Branch have already acceded to the princi- 
ple of majority representation for consum- 
ers on health planning boards set up under 
the so-called “Partnership for Health” Act, 
Public Law 89-749, Neighborhood health cen- 
ters set up by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and continued under HEW have also 
had majority policy control by consumers. 
So the idea is not new. However, what would 
be new is the universal application of that 
idea to all agencies in a national health in- 
surance system. 

I think it is unnecessary now to go into 
particulars as to how this would be done. 
There are many models in the fields of edu- 
cation, urban planning, agricultural coopera- 
tives, and housing to help the responsible 
agency work out details applicable to na- 
tional health insurance. But now is the time 
for Congress to again enunciate the princi- 
ple of public control of health delivery. 

Mr. Chairman, these ten provisions of a 
proposed “Health Bill of Rights” were 
brought to my attention by their sponsor, 
the American Patients Association. However, 
I would like to add that responsible organi- 
zations representing organized medicine 
have also seen the need to lay out the rights 
of the patient. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would submit for the record a very fine state- 
ment issued by the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. The JCAH is com- 
posed of members representing the American 
Medical Association, the American Hospital 
Association, the American College of Physi- 
cians, the American College of Surgeons, the 
American Association of Homes for the Aging, 
and the American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion. 

While this is an excellent statement, the 
JCAH can apply it to only about half the 
hospitals of the U.S.; the remainder are not 
JCAH-accredited, Further, the JCAH has no 
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enforcement mechanism to make sure the 
ideas in this preamble are actually carried 
forward by accredited hospitals. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is up to the 
Congress to come forward with a clear state- 
ment of patient rights at the very time we 
build a national health insurance system. 
Such a statement would not protect any one 
special group—the poor, the rich, doctors, or 
hospitals. A “Health Bill of Rights” is needed 
by all Americans, wherever they appear in 
the health delivery system. It is a basic state- 
ment of trust and justice, a recognition of 
the dignity of the individual regardless of 
the misfortune he may endure in illness. It 
will let every American know that his govern- 
ment is as concerned about human rights as 
about medical bills. Above all, it is a clear 
statement of shared responsibility, shared 
commitment, and shared trust between pa- 
tient and provider. 

Mr. Chairman, I again wish to thank you 
and this Committee for the chance to in- 
troduce the concept and language of a 
“Health Bill of Rights” into your delibera- 
tions on National Health Insurance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 2198 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2198, a bill to au- 
thorize a summer youth sports program, 

S5. 2223 


At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2223, a 
bill to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 2579 


At the request of Mr. Harris, the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2579, the 
ocean mammals bill. 

S. 2812 


At the request of Mr. Netson, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2812, a bill 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

S. 2946 

At the request of Mr. Netson, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2946, a bill to 
amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 to provide for 
remedies of defects without charge, and 
for other purposes. 

s. 3036 


At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3036, a bill to 
repeal the Davis-Bacon Act and the 
Contract Work Hours Standards Act, 
and related provisions of law. 

S. 3058 


At the request of Mr, Proxmire, the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3058, the 
Solid Waste Management Act. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 67 

At the request of Mr. Hart, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 67, to authorize the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the 
last full calendar week in April of each 
year as “National Secretaries Week.” 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HOL- 
Lincs), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Srponc), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 189, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the period beginning 
March 26, 1972, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War, Missing 
in Action,” and to designate Sunday, 
March 26, 1972, as a national day of 
prayer for these Americans. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 145 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Res- 
olution 145, urging the Voice of America 
to broadcast in the Yiddish language to 
the Soviet Union. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 232 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN), the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), and 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT) were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Resolution 232, expressing the sense 
of the Senate that the remainder of the 
amount appropriated for the rural elec- 
trification program for fiscal 1972 be 
immediately released by the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 858, 859, 860, AND 862 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table.) 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
ALLEN) submitted four amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 863 AND 864 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table). 

Mr. HRUSKA submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2515), supra. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PACKAGING ACT 
OF 1972—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 861 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is 
no doubt in my mind that there should 
be an environmental accounting for all 
goods which enter our national com- 
merce so that the price of all goods re- 
fiects not only the costs of production of 
the product, but also the costs of dis- 
posal of the product after use, including 
any degradation of the environment or 
squandering of our valuable resources, 
At present, this is certainly not the case. 
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In fact, we have very little applied ex- 
perience with this type of accounting 
system. I think it is time to introduce 
environmental accounting into the mar- 
ketplace. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
in the form of an amendment to S. 1377, 
a bill dealing with no-deposit, no-return 
soft drink and beer containers, which 
would begin to introduce environmental 
accounting into the market price of con- 
sumer goods. The scope of this amend- 
ment’s application of environmental ac- 
counting is intentionally limited to pack- 
aging. As a potential model for all solid 
waste, it would provide a coordinated sys- 
tem of economic incentives and regula- 
tory mechanisms to encourage the de- 
sign, development, production and use 
in interstate commerce of packaging 
which conserves natural resources, which 
minimizes the adverse eonomic and en- 
vironmental impact when discarded, and 
which is returned, reused, or recycled into 
the economy. 

First of all, this amendment provides 
economic incentives for environmentally 
sound packaging through the imposition 
of a schedule of national packaging 
charges on all packaging manufac- 
tured or imported into the United 
States, charges which would become 
effective not later than June 30, 1973. 
This environmental accounting in the 
market price of commercial packag- 
ing would merely be an accurate re- 
flection of the total social costs that are 
presently hidden and being paid by the 
public on the long-term installment plan. 

Several factors are to be considered in 
determining the direct and indirect social 
costs of packaging and the charge to be 
applied to a particular package. These 
factors are the amount of recycled mate- 
rials contained in such packaging, the 
quantity of solid wastes which result 
from such packaging in terms of weight 
and volume, the burden on solid waste 
disposal systems, the disposability of 
such packaging, and the toxicity and 
health effects of the disposal of such 
packaging. With the proper and accurate 
accounting of all these factors in the 
market price of a package, normal eco- 
nomic competition and consumer deci- 
sions should operate in favor of the en- 
vironmentally superior package. 

The amendment to S. 1377 provides 
that the funds collected each fiscal year 
as a result of these packaging charges 
shall be returned to local government 
agencies for the planning, improvement, 
and construction of resource recovery 
and solid waste disposal facilities. In light 
of the tremendous financial burdens on 
local governments, and the need to ap- 
ply advanced resource recovery and re- 
cycling techniques on the municipal and 
regional level, these funds are badly 
needed just to meet existing problems. 
Furthermore, as environmentally sound 
packaging is introduced into commerce, 
the funds derived from the packaging 
charges would diminish, thus making this 
financial mechanism for local govern- 
ments self-limiting and elastic to the 
scope of the problem. 

Two years after the packaging charges 
are put into effect, the amendment would 
require the publication of quantitative 
and qualitative national packaging 
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standards. These standards would be put 
into effect 1 year later. This regula- 
tory mechanism would build on 2 years 
of marketplace experience with envi- 
ronmental accounting and economic in- 
centives for sound packaging and would 
be complementary and consistent with 
the charge mechanism and economic in- 
centives. Specifically, the standards 
would include: First, minimum per- 
centages of recycled materials which 
shall be contained by such packaging; 
second, maximum permissible quantities 
of materials which produce adverse en- 
vironmental effects when such packag- 
ing is discarded; and third, specific 
packaging practices which shall be pro- 
hibited whenever the Administrator has 
found that the specific practice places 
an unreasonable burden on solid waste 
management systems or the environment, 
or that such practice prevents the effec- 
tive return, reuse, or recycling of such 
packaging. 

Such a coordinated system of accu- 
rate environmental accounting in the 
marketplace, and national packaging 
standards to set limits for recycled ma- 
terials and for practices which unreason- 
ably inhibit recycling, should be advo- 
cated for all consumer goods which be- 
come part of the solid waste stream. 
These systems, however, need a firm 
base of experience and must be applied 
so that environmental integrity remains 
the primary goal, rather than mere sim- 
plicity of administration or revenue gen- 
eration. 

Because of the dearth of experience in 
the area of environmental accounting, 
and the number of factors which should 
be considered in determining the proper 
charge for a particular consumer prod- 
uct, this proposal and the mechanisms it 
suggests are focused upon consumer 
packaging. The ancient medical apho- 
rism “primum non nocere” or “first of 
all do no harm” applies in the case of in- 
stituting a form of environmental ac- 
counting. In applying this procedure, we 
must make sure the remedy is no worse 
than the disease. 

In making this system work with pack- 
aging, we will be able to do more than 
apply accurate economic marketplace 
incentives for the use of environmen- 
tally sound packaging. While relieving a 
particularly egregious form of solid waste 
and misapplication of resources, we will 
also be perfecting a mechanism that can 
be applied to a broader spectrum of con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr. President, there is a growing rec- 
ognition throughout the country that this 
society’s affluence and unprecedented 
capacity to transform natural materials 
and energy into consumer goods is not 
without waste and enormous environ- 
mental and economic costs. In the im- 
mediate glut and fervor of commercial 
production and consumption, however, 
we have attempted to sweep the dis- 
carded commercial wastes under the rug, 
to ignore an inevitable portion of the 
total costs of these commercial activities 
and to defer the eventual public pay- 
ment for the environmental results of 
the imperfect production and consump- 
tion of consumer goods. 

This attitude can no longer be tol- 
erated. The residues of our disposable 
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society are now physically piling up in 
front of us, degrading our environment, 
misusing our limited natural resources 
and exacting an unacceptable claim on 
the public pocketbook for inadequate 
solid waste management systems. 

Let us look at the environmental and 
economic impact of this Nation’s mount- 
ing solid waste problem. Each year we 
attempt to throw away 8 million auto- 
mobiles, 30 million tons of paper, 48 bil- 
lion cans, and 26 billion bottles—enough 
to make a 400 billion pound heap of mu- 
nicipal trash each year. And the 5⁄2 
pounds of trash each one of us discards 
today will become 8 pounds of daily dis- 
cards per person by 1980. With the per 
capita production of trash growing at 
the same time that the Nation’s popula- 
tion is growing, the Nation’s throwaways 
are mounting in a geometrical pro- 
gression. 

This quantitative increase in total solid 
waste is putting an added burden on 
our present municipal solid waste sys- 
tems. These systems are generally recog- 
nized as atavistic and presently are un- 
able to dispose of waste material without 
jeopardizing public health, degrading 
the environment and squandering vast 
amounts of natural and public resources 
in the process. 

Each year our municipalities must 
spend $4.5 billion to collect and attempt 
to dispose of solid waste. As much as 40 
million tons of the paper and paperboard 
manufactured in this country in a single 
year are destroyed after a single use— 
burned, left to rot in dumps, or left to 
litter highways, waterways, beaches, or 
tumble in the blowing winds. Each ton of 
waste paper that is not recycled or re- 
used has been publicly equated with the 
destruction of 17 trees. Of course, this 
would obviously vary with the type of 
tree, but if this accepted figure is used, 
our disposable society wipes out 600 mil- 
lion trees a year with its affluent arro- 
gance and throwaway attitudes. If we 
reuse only half of our waste paper each 
year we will reduce the drain on our 
wood resources by over 30 million cords, 
or the equivalent production of a million 
acres of forest land. 

In addition to paper and wood fibers in 
our country’s trashcans, ordinary muni- 
cipal wastes collected annually contain 
10 million tons of iron, 1 million tons of 
nonferrous metals, and 15 million tons of 
glass—valuable resources estimated to be 
worth $1 billion. A recent Battelle Lab- 
oratories report placed the amount of 
unrecovered resources from municipal 
wastes at $5 to $6 billion. And this ac- 
counting does not include materials with 
recovery potential such as rubber, glass, 
or plastics. 

Not only does the nonrecovery of a 
valuable metal such as aluminum repre- 
sent the loss of some $200 per ton to the 
economy, but the replacement of that ton 
of aluminum requires the importation 
of another 4 tons of bauxite ore, the gen- 
eration of 16,000 KWH of electric power 
to convert the bauxite to aluminum, and 
the attempt at disposal of 3 tons of 
byproduct mineral wastes without deg- 
radation of the environment. 

This country’s compulsive obsession 
with convenience items and elaborate 
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packaging has also wasted an enormous 
amount of our natural and economic re- 
sources. It has been estimated that the 
use of throwaway cans and nonreturn- 
able bottles costs the American public 
$1.4 billion in added purchase costs alone. 
This investment is tossed out the window 
along with the cans and bottles which 
must then be collected and disposed of, 
adding another expense. Considering all 
packaging that is thrown away after 
single usage, over $15 billion is spent 
each year for the production, one-time 
use, discard, collection, and disposal of 
packaging materials. 

It is becoming apparent to the public 
that we are going to have to change both 
our attitude and our actions regarding 
the solid wastes which are an inevitable 
part of our present commercial processes. 
Instead of treating discarded goods as 
wastes, we must regard them as “re- 
sources out of place” and return, reuse 
or recycle them into the economy of this 
Nation rather than relegating them to 
the trash heap. 

We must begin to implement a philos- 
ophy of conservation in production and 
consumption of consumer goods. Con- 
servation in this sense means a more ra- 
tional and economic use of our natural 
resources—materials and energy—as well 
as the preservation of environmental 
quality. 

Environment considerations must be- 
come an important factor at each point 
of decision in the manufacture, sale, use, 
and eventual discard of commercial 
goods. In addition, the complete environ- 
mental and economic costs to society rep- 
resented by commercial products should 
not be hidden or disguised, but should 
be accurately reflected in the commercial 
market price of these goods so that the 
consumer can exercise an informed 
choice. 

Market price should reflect the en- 
vironmental and economic impact of con- 
sumer goods after they have been dis- 
carded. If the market price accurately 
reflects all the public social and environ- 
mental costs associated with a consumer 
product, economic incentives should be 
operative to encourage the development 
and use of more environmentally sound 
consumers goods, and act to accelerate 
more economical husbandry of resources 
and environment through the return, 
reuse, and recycling of materials in con- 
sumer goods. 


HOUSING CONSOLIDATION AND 
SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 866 AND 867 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs.) 

Mr. PACKWOOD submitted two 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2049) to consolidate, 
simplify, and improve laws relative to 
housing and housing assistance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 820 


At the request of Mr. Risicorr, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
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and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) were added as cosponsors of 
Amendment No. 820, intended to be pro- 
posed to H.R. 1, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1971. 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) 
was added as a cosponsor of Amendment 
No. 804, intended to be proposed to the 
bill (H.R. 7117), a bill to amend the Fish- 
ermen’s Protection Act of 1967. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON THE 
BUDGET 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Environ- 
mental and Consumer Protection will 
commence hearings on the budget for 
fiscal year 1973 on March 6. This date 
was set after consultation with the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, Senator Hruska. 

As usual, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will be the first witness and we will 
hear Secretary Butz at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of March 6. Following the Sec- 
retary, we will hear witnesses from the 
various agencies and departments which 
are funded in this appropriation bill. 
We plan on hearing all of the Federal 
agencies and witnesses prior to the Eas- 
ter recess. 

As soon as possible following the short 
Easter recess, we will receive testimony 
from Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to be followed by 
non-Federal witnesses. I am making this 
general schedule known at this time so 
that all who are interested in this bill 
will be advised and may plan accord- 
ingly. 

Anyone wishing to appear before or 
submit testimony to the subcommittee 
should contact the subcommittee clerk, 
Dudley Miles, room 1324, New Senate 
Office Building, telephone 225-7272. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF 
VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, much has 
been said recently about the President’s 
revelation of his concerted efforts to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnam war. On January 28, the Dallas 
Morning News published a column writ- 
ten by Mr. Robert E. Baskin which pre- 
sents a most cogent analysis of the 
President’s speech. In his column, Mr. 
Baskin rightly concludes that the Presi- 
dent has indeed “gone the extra mile” 
in order to seek a reasonable settlement. 
In order that Senators may have the 
column available, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nrxon DISCLOSURE SHOWS ABSURD 
STANCE OF CRITICS 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

WASHINGTON.—President Nixon, in his 
dramatic Tuesday night address to the na- 
tion, has made it apparent how ridiculous 
ve militant peace advocates of the left have 

n. 


His revelation of months of secret negotia- 
tions with Hanoi representatives and the 
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substantive peace plan offered the North 
Vietnamese last October show that the 
harshest accusations thrown at him on 
Southeast Asia by domestie critics have only 
parrotted the Communist propaganda line. 


DATE LONG DEMANDED 


For several years these critics have de- 
manded a date certain for withdrawal of all 
American and allied military forces in Viet- 
nam, Nixon disclosed that once an agree- 
ment with Hanoi was reached all such forces 
would be removed within six months. Since 
then it has been revealed that the U.S. offered 
& withdrawal by next Aug. 1. 

The fomenters against his policy have ral- 
lied consistently against South Vietnamese 
President Nguyen Van Thieu and demanded 
that the United States throw him out of 
office. Nixon's peace plan, to which Thieu has 
agreed, calls for Thieu to step down while 
new elections are held under international 
supervision. 

These are just two of the points on which 
Nixon gave the lie to his critics, 

His speech left little doubt in the minds 
of observers here that it has been Hanoi that 
has been intransigent on coming to terms on 
a settlement—not the United States. 

The 12 visits to Paris by Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer for secret talks with top North Viet- 
namese officials indicate how far the presi- 
dent was going in his efforts to get some 
sense of reason into the fruitless negotia- 
tions that had been going on. 

The results, in the October plan, were con- 
cessions of a significant nature that Hanol, 
if it wanted to be sensible could readily 
agree upon. 

The North Vietnamese acted as if nothing 
had happened and only sharpened their 
propaganda attack and proceeded to step 
up their military efforts in South Vietnam. 

The gullible in this country—and they are 
quite a noisy lot—bought the Hanoi propa- 
ganda hook, line and sinker. Now they are 
beginning to be recognized for what they 
are. 

Some of them will not accept the words of 
the president against those of Hanoi, how- 
ever, 

Sen. George McGovern of South Dakota, 
who imagines himself to be a contender for 
the Democratic presidential nomination, re- 
acted to the Nixon speech with a new de- 
mand for unilateral concessions by the 
United States. 

This theme was echoed by Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy, D-Mass., and others who seem to 
think truth and good intentions rest only 
with the North Vietnamese. 

The record of Nixon in scaling down the 
war, and ultimately ending U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam, speaks for itself. 

SCALING DOWN WAR 

When he took office there were 549,000 
American troops in Vietnam. By May 1 the 
number will be down to 69,000 and a further 
troop reduction will probably be announced 
on that date. 

It is hardly conceivable how a faster with- 
drawal of forces in Vietnam could have been 
accomplished. The end of our commitment to 
the Vietnam operation is clearly foreseeable 
if only Hanoi will release American prisoners, 
agree to the plan for new elections and abide 
by a cease-fire. 

But Hanoi continues to breathe out propa- 
ganda which is clearly refuted by the Presi- 
dent’s disclosure of our intensive efforts to 
obtain a sensible peace. It is unfortunate that 
so many Americans, some in high places, con- 
tinue to listen to this nonsense. 


YALE MEDICAL PROFESSOR 
EQUATES EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT TO TONKIN GULF RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times an 
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outstanding professor of neurology at 
the Yale University School of Medicine, 
Dr. Jonathan H. Pincus, asked the fol- 
lowing question: 

Is the Equal Rights amendment to be the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution of the American 
social structure? 


Dr. Pincus, who is certainly an expert 
on emotional and psychological matters, 
states in his letter that: 

A solid happy family life is the foundation 
of mental health and happiness. 


Dr. Pincus then goes on to state that: 

The Equal Rights amendment will be dam- 
aging to the family relationships because it 
involves the removal of legal responsibility 
from a man for supporting a family . . 


Dr. Pincus predicts that: 

The Equal Rights amendment and many 
of the other goals of its proponents will bring 
social disruption, unhappiness and increas- 
ing rates of divorce and desertion. 


Whether or not one agrees with the 
predictions of Dr. Pincus, I believe he 
is asking very genuine questions which 
should be discussed before the Consti- 
tuition is amended. Before we begin tin- 
kering with the very subtle mechanisms 
of family relationships and social respon- 
sibilities, should we not consider that we 
might in fact be passing a Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution of the American social struc- 
ture? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from Dr. Pincus which was 
printed in the October 24, 1971 issue of 
the New York Times be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RIGHTS AMENDMENT: Is It CONSTRUCTIVE? 
To the EDITOR: 

Tf family stability plays an important role 
in the well-being of our nation, it is hard 
to envision the Equal Rights amendment 
Just passed by the House of Representatives 
as a constructive act. The bill seems not to 
have been discussed adequately or maturely 
but rather shouted through under pressure 
from a relatively small band of zealots, It 
seems to me that the removal of legal re- 
sponsibility from a man for supporting a 
family, giving the family a name and protect- 
ing his daughters from the sort of influences 
the U.S. Army might have in store for them 
before marriage is likely to have some effect 
on the manner in which men relate to their 
wives and children and vice versa; those 
traditional ties will be weakened. 

One must agree with women’s liberation 
groups that the liberating effect of Equal 
Rights will apply to men as well as to women. 
What they are both being liberated from is 
nothing less than the restrictions of tradi- 
tional roles in a family structure. One has 
the right, indeed the duty, to ask, “Is this 
good?” Marriage has received some rather 
bad publicity of late; it is considered a breed- 
ing ground of neurosis, a prelude to divorce 
in more than 30 of 100 cases and a burden 
to the free spirit seeking self-fulfillment. Day 
care, communal living arrangements and re- 
lease of women and men from domestic 
duties are the modern vogue. 

Despite this, and supported by my ob- 
servations as a physician, I am convinced 
that that solid, happy family life is the 
foundation of mental health and happiness. 
Basic to a healthy family is the concept of 
role: husband and father, wife and mother, 
son or daughter. With the restrictions and 
discpline which stem from these roles, allow- 
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ing for individual variations, one has the 
cement which binds a family for life. 

Perhaps I am unduly cynical about the 
ability of people liberated from their respon- 
sibilities to make wise choices concerning 
the path to happiness and contentment; but 
I would predict that the Equal Rights 
amendment and many of the other goals of 
its proponents will bring social disruption, 
unhappiness and increasing rates of divorce 
and desertion. Wakening of family ties may 
also lead to increased rates of alcoholism, 
suicide and, possibly, sexual deviation. Con- 
ceivably this is merely a theoretical parade 
of horribles. There are genuine questions 
which should be asked and discussed before 
our Constitution is amended for the purpose 
of producing social change. There is no evi- 
dence that such deliberations have been 
made or planned. Is the Equal Rights amend- 
ment to be the Tonkin Gulf Resolution of 
the American social structure? 

JONATHAN H, PINCUS, 
Associate Projessor, Neurology, 
Yale University School of Medicine. 
New Haven, Conn., October 14, 1971. 


THE KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. ALLOTT., Mr. President, evidence 
continues to mount that the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts is a disas- 
trous waste of taxpayers’ money. The 
latest piece of evidence that the Kennedy 
Center is playing with the taxpayers’ 
money concerns the outrageous news that 
stagehands there are being paid as much 
as $1,500 a week and $50,000 a year earn- 
ings the commonplace. This would be 
perplexing enough even if the public 
were not being called upon to bail out 
the Kennedy Center. But such wages as 
these under current financial conditions 
are outrageous. 

The Kennedy Center has made it per- 
fectly clear that it is virtually bankrupt, 
but seems to think that does not matter 
and that it has an inalienable right to a 
perpetual draw on the taxpayers’ money. 

When a National Center for the Per- 
forming Arts was first conceived, the 
plan was for the Federal Government to 
give the necessary land—and that would 
be all. Of course it did not work out that 
way. By now the Federal Government 
has been involved to the extent of nearly 
$50 million of aid in various forms. And 
there is no end in sight to the apparent 
desire and ability of the Kennedy Center 
to sop public funds. 

Some who support the idea that the 
Kennedy Center has a “right” to an 
eternal supper at the public trough argue 
that the Center is a national memorial 
to the late President Kennedy. That is 
patently untrue; it is nothing of the sort 
and never was intended. 

In fact, the attempt to represent it as 
that is now coming to appear as an almost 
cynical attempt to exploit the late Presi- 
dent’s memory in order to spare the Cen- 
ter the consequences of a lack of any ap- 
parent sense of fiscal responsibility. 

It is time to make two elementary 
points: 

First. A commercial venture should pay 
its own way. If the operation of the 
Kennedy Center—and it was conceived to 
be a financially solvent enterprise—can- 
not be paid for by the revenues, then the 
Kennedy Center should cut its expenses, 
or raise the price of its service; 

Second, We hear much about “reorder- 
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ing” priorities. Since when is subsidized 
entertainment for an elite an urgent pri- 
ority? The prices presently charged at 
the Center are certainly not designated 
to attract those of low to moderate in- 
comes. 

Mr. President, let me make it clear that 
my disapproval of a public dole for the 
Kennedy Center does not denote disre- 
spect for the arts. Obviously the arts are 
good things. What is not a good thing is 
the fallacious doctrine that all good 
things deserve a public subsidy, 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that we 
owe it to the American people to get a full 
and detailed report on what public 
money has thus far purchased. 

I hope the persons charged with ad- 

istering the Kennedy Center will soon 
provide us with a thorough explanation 
of the financial status of every aspect of 
the Center. I hope this report will in- 
clude, for example, the profit picture of 
the various restaurants and entertain- 
ment operations. 

And I hope the report will include the 
Center’s official justification for paying 
stagehands, or anyone else, as much as 
$1,500 a week. That amounts to $78,000 
per year. And it just will not do for the 
Center to say that “union demands” 
make such payments inevitable. The fact 
is—and I hope this will dawn on the 
Center—that there is nothing “inevita- 
ble” about the Federal Government bail- 
ing the Center out of its commitments. 

It appears very likely that the Center 
is an extravagance: extravagant in its 
conception, extravagant in its operating 
habits, extravagant in its expectations 
for a perpetual public dole, extravagant 
in its estimation of of its own importance 
and indispensability. 

I think I speak for a substantial num- 
ber of Senators when I-say I detect a 
faint trace of political coercion in the re- 
cent history of the Center. It is familiar 
enough a pattern: a project asks for a 
little Federal help “just to get started”; 
then, having drastically underestimated 
its real costs, and having wildly overesti- 
mated the public demand for its service, 
it comes to the Federal Government 
claiming that only the Government can 
“save it for the Nation.” 

I ask unanimous consent for the Wash- 
ington Star report of the Kennedy Center 
wage rates for stagehands to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STAGEHAND’S BONANZA 
(By Christopher Lydon) 

Stagehands at the Kennedy Center are 
making as much as $1,500 a week under a 
union contract—evidently the richest in the 
American theater—that has become the cen- 
ter management’s biggest embarrassment and 
headache. 

For approximately 125 local members of 
the International Association of Theatrical 
and Stage Employees there are at least four 
basic elements in the Kennedy Center bo- 
nanza: 

1. Hourly rates that are the highest on 
average, in the country; $7.70 for the head 
electrician, carpenter and property man in 
each three theaters, down to a minimum 
$6.60 for their subordinates. The comparable 
hourly wages in Los Angeles are $6.25 and 
$4.35. On Broadway, department heads get 
$8.65 an hour, but their more numerous as- 
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sistants get $5.85, or 75 cents less than their 
counterparts in Washington. 

2. A rule requiring four hours’ pay for 
each assignment or “call.” At the Kennedy 
Center—particulary in the frantically busy, 
multipurpose concert hall—there may easily 
be four or five calls a day. Stagehands get 
a full four hours’ pay for each of the first 
two calls and time and a half, or six hours’ 
pay, for each one thereafter. 

3. A minimum complement of three de- 
partment heads during each use of each 
theater—even for a piano recital—and a 
“fly man” to handle scenery in the opera 
house and Eisenhower Theater. 

4. An apparent shortage of stagehands to 
work Washington’s booming schedule of per- 
forming arts, so that by mid-week the avail- 
able help has clocked its 40 hours and con- 
tinues at time and a half or double time. 

Kennedy Center officials, trying anxiously 
but hopefully to renegotiate the stagehands’ 
contract, offer this example of how paychecks 
get fattened up: 

The day’s first assignment in the concert 
hall, a four-hour “call” to set up the plat- 
forms and chairs on stage for the National 
Symphony Orchestra, might start at 9 a.m. 
and be completed by 10:30 a.m. Another four- 
hour call for heads of the three stagehands 
departments might be for a one-hour chil- 
dren’s concert at mid-morning. At noon there 
could be a third call for a two-hour National 
Symphony rehearsal, and at 2:30 p.m. there 
could be a fourth to rehearse the next 
day’s jazz show for an hour and a half. In 
the evening, of course, there is a separate 
call for the National Symphony's concert, 
which lasts perhaps two hours. 

At the end of a day that had spanned 13 
hours and included eight hours’ work, each 
department head would have had five calls— 
three at overtime—and would have been paid 
over $200, and more if he had already worked 
40 hours that week before the day began. 


OVERTIME CITED 


The fact that three theaters are clustered 
together in the single Kennedy Center works 
to the stagehands’ advantage in the over- 
lapping calculation of overtime. 

A man who puts in 40 hours during the 
week in the concert hall starts any weekend 
work in the opera house at time and a half, 
even though he is working in a different 
theater for a different producer on a different 
show. 

Thus, the local sponsors of the Ballet Folk- 
lorico of Mexico had no choice last weekend 
but to pay 16 stagehands time and a half and 
double time for moving the show in and out 
of the Center for an unprofitable two 
performances. 

The stagehands negotiated their contracts 
only weeks before the Kennedy Center’s Sep- 
tember opening, when tickets to perform- 
ances already had been sold. They were in a 
strong bargaining position at the start and 
appear to have pressed their advantage ever 
since. 

One afternoon during the American Ballet 
Theatre’s first visit in September, for example, 
as stagehands worked on the lighting, dancers 
came onstage for a workout. The union in- 
sisted on being paid for a “rehearsal,” charg- 
ing the Kennedy Center for eight hours light- 
ing and a four-hour rehearsal call, at over- 
time. 

In New York, the American Ballet Theatre 
dancers are allowed to use the City Center 
stage while stagehands are out to lunch. But 
at the Kennedy Center, stagehands returning 
from lunch found dancers on stage and billed 
the center for another four-hour call. 

There have been other bitter fights about 
what constitutes a rehearsal, but the union 
seems always to win. Last October when Gary 
Graffman, the piano soloist, walked onstage 
before a concert with the National Symphony, 
ran his fingers up and down the piano and 
was promptly billed for the services of three 
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department heads at a full four-hour re- 
hearsal call. The Kennedy Center protested 
but then paid. 

Patrick Hayes, managing director of the 
Washington performing arts society, speaks 
hopefully of a new contract in which in re- 
hearsals would be redefined to exclude warm- 
ups and the calculation of overtime hours 
could not overlap from one show to another. 

But Rogers Stevens, chairman of the 
Kennedy Center, says he is probably stuck 
with the contract, though he wishes he never 
signed it. The stagehands’ contract has 
clearly cut the occasional profits and in- 
creased the typical losses on Kennedy Center 
shows, but there is no evidence yet that it 
has actually driven attractions away. 


PILOT PROGRAMS FOR THE 
WORKING POOR 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s announcement this morn- 
ing that the President has agreed to test 
out the working poor portion of his wel- 
fare reform proposal represents a sub- 
stantial step forward in our battle for 
prompt enactment of this legislation. 

We are still working out the details 
but the plan is to start substantial pilot 
programs as soon as possible. The full 
working poor program would be imple- 
mented after the results of these pilots 
have been assessed unless the Congress 
objects. 

This procedure will help remove many 
of the doubts a number of Senators have 
had about this new program and will 
therefore generate increased support for 
passage of adequate welfare reform leg- 
islation this year. 


CLEAR CUTTING OF TIMBER 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the recent 
administration action to kill an execu- 
tive order which would have curtailed 
the practice of clear cutting in the na- 
tional forests gave rise to some very seri- 
ous ramifications. 

In this afternoon’s edition of the 
Washington Evening Star, an editorial 
appeared questioning the administra- 
tion’s backpedaling on the clear-cutting 
question. The editorial accused the ad- 
ministration of caving in on the clear- 
cutting question to the timber interests. 
As the editorial writer pointed out: “The 
public forests are there for use, includ- 
ing commercial use, but only at a level 
that will never result in their being used 
up. The Forest Service, and eventually 
the White House, bears the burden of 
protecting those lands for the benefit of 
all Americans.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the Evening Star editorial be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

CLEAR-CUT CAVE-IN 

Let us all hope that the latest White House 
decision on clear-cutting U.S. forest lands 
does not truly represent the administration's 
courage under fire in the arena of environ- 
mental protection. Otherwise, the nation is 
in for a bad time. 

The issue is one that has been building up 
for years. The timber industry has found 
that it can maximize production and profits 
through clear-cutting, which means cutting 
down all the trees in an area rather than 
selectively cutting only the trees that have 
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matured. Gradually, the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice has acceded to the practice. And it con- 
tinues to lean toward industry’s position 
despite the accumulation of public protest 
and plenty of evidence of abuse—widespread 
devastation of forest land with consequent 
bad effects on wildlife, soil stability and 
scenery. 

The President’s Council on Environmental 
Quality had drafted a set of restraints in the 
form of an executive order it hoped Presi- 
dent Nixon would include in his 1972 én- 
vironment message. But the timber indus- 
try's lobbyists reacted quickly. After meet- 
ing with CEQ Chairman Train, Agriculture 
Secretary Butz (the Forest Service is part 
of Agriculture), and Interior Secretary Mor- 
ton, they got their way. The executive order 
was shelved. 

Although the administration now is argu- 
ing that Agriculture and Interior have ade- 
quate safeguards coming along, what hap- 
pened seems fairly clear. The administration 
cayed in primarily because of the political 
influence the timber companies can bring to 
bear in the states of the Far West. This is, 
if nothing else, a very political year. 

In saying all this, we do not put ourselves 
on the side of the wilderness purists who 
would lock the forest industry out of the 
public forests. Logging these forests is es- 
sential if the nation’s needs for wood prod- 
ucts, largely in the home building industry, 
are to be met. Moreover, in some kinds of 
forests, notably the Douglas fir, there is even 
a case to be made for judicious clear-cutting, 

At the same time, the timber industry's 
constant cry of timber famine would go down 
a lot better if it did not also insist on ex- 
porting its products or if it had not compiled 
such a dreary record of mismanagement in 
so many public and private forests, down 
through the years. 

The public forests are there for use, includ- 
ing commercial use, but only at a level that 
will never result in their being used up. The 
Forest Service, and eventually the White 
House, bear the burden of protecting those 
lands for the benefit of all Americans. At 
this point, it appears they could use more 
backbone. 


SENATOR COTTON COMPLETES 25 
YEARS IN CONGRESS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I read 
in the Record of yesterday’s proceedings 
that Senator GRIFFIN noted the passing 
of the 25th year that our distinguished 
colleague from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton) has served the people of his 
State and the country as a Member of 
Congress. Senator GRIFFIN also inserted 
into the Recorp the warm testimonial of 
the distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
Scorr). 

I want merely to add my good wishes 
and congratulations to Senator COTTON 
as he passes this milestone. As my col- 
leagues here today are aware, I became 
a member of the Commerce Committee 
just a year ago. Senator COTTON serves as 
the ranking Republican on this commit- 
tee, and I have benefited greatly from his 
wise counsel on any number of matters 
before the committee. More than that, 
however, I have enjoyed getting to know 
Senator Corron better personally, and 
I remember many times when his quick 
wit has added humor to executive ses- 
sions of the committee, and also to dis- 
cussion sessions in the cloakroom. 

In addition, I want to note the fine 
staff that Senator Corron has assembled 
to assist him on Commerce Committee 
matters. Not only do they furnish all of 
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us on the committee with their expertise 
on the committee affairs, but I know they 
work well with the stable of staff mem- 
bers of the majority—an equally talented 
group under the direction of the distin- 
guished committee chairman (Mr. 
MAGNUSON). 

I am sure I speak for all Members of 
this body when I offer my congratula- 
tions to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. As a member of the Commerce 
Committee, I have benefited from his 
counsel; the people of New Hampshire 
have profited from his attention to the 
daily affairs affecting his State; the Na- 
tion has been served by his dedication to 
the legislation before his committees; 
and all of us in the Senate have enjoyed 
his wit and humor. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 1, Dr. William D. McElroy became 
chancellor of the University of Califor- 
nia at San Diego. For the past 242 years 
he has served with distinction as the 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Those of us who were privileged to 
work with him in guiding the NSF pro- 
grams through the Congress were greatly 
impressed with his dedication and states- 
manlike grasp of the Nation’s science- 
policy issues. Under his leadership the 
National Science Foundation made a 
start toward assuming its rightful role in 
the resolution of the Nation’s social prob- 
lems. His absence will be keenly felt by 
all of us in the Congress concerned with 
science-policy issues, although we will 
undoubtedly continue to call on him for 
counsel over the coming years. 

Shortly before he left the National 
Science Foundation he wrote an editorial 
in Science magazine entitled “NSF: A 
Look Ahead.” The farsighted views ex- 
pressed in this editorial are highly rele- 
vant to the concerns which Congress and 
the NSF must face in the coming months, 
as we proceed with the annual authoriza- 
tion and appropriation process. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Science magazine, Jan. 28, 1972] 
NSF: A Look AHEAD 
(By William D. McElroy) 

One cannot long occupy the director's 
chair at the National Science Foundation 
without being struck by the fact that crea- 
tive science in the United States is in a state 
of transition. And much of the feedback as- 
sociated with this fermentation is focused 
on NSF, which in this country is often 
equated with creative science and scientists. 

Science, as one of man's highest and great- 
est achievements, has had a pervasive and 
protracted infiuence on man, his way of life, 
and his environment. And nowhere has its 
power for change been so dramatic as in the 
United States. Most scientists hold that the 
destructive forces let loose by science can 
be properly focused and wisely used. Accom- 
plishing these ends necessitates a major ef- 
fort on the part of science and scientists— 
an effort dedicated to serving all of society 
and all of man. And while few can agree on 
the exact details, all concerned believe that 
science is indispensable for a future in which 
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man is in reasonable harmony with his phys- 
ical and social environment. 

Historically, the National Science Founda- 
tion has devoted a large proportion of its 
resources to the pursuit of disciplinary sci- 
ence—research and science education moti- 
vated solely by the intrinsic needs of a dis- 
cipline or the creative needs of individual 
scientists. This kind of programming has 
been highly successful and must continue, 
for it is the bedrock of all scientific enter- 
prise. However, there must also be a height- 
ened awareness of the requirements placed 
on all science, and for this reason a signifi- 
cant share of the total resources available to 
NSF in the future must be devoted to the 
social and technological needs of the nation. 
This, however, does not mean that the Foun- 
dation should be diverted from its earlier and 
historical purpose; in fact, this diversifica- 
tion should be construed as a means of 
strengthening that purpose. 

To ensure success, this additional objec- 
tive must have the cooperation of academic 
scientists, because a large number of the 
more creative scientists reside in academic 
institutions, and also because society and 
the nation have great need of broadly trained 
scientists who are highly motivated and 
capable of pursuing careers associated with 
the public interest. 

To bring the best of science to bear on 
the social and technological problems of so- 
ciety requires at least three steps. A larger 
number of the most creative members of the 
scientific community must be encouraged to 
associate themselves with the great problems 
of man and society; for even though not 
all of the world’s ills have a scientific or 
technological base, the thought patterns of 
science and its intellectual-material accom- 
plishments are proof that science has much 
to offer society. The research and training 
institutions associated with creative science 
and the mechanisms used to support science 
must be more clearly focused and receptive 
to both the immediate and long-term inter- 
ests of man and society. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation, as one of the most impor- 
tant federal institutions to promote the 
progress of science, must focus a larger por- 
tion of its resources on all of science—not 
just on academic science. 

The social milieu within which the NSF 
finds itself has changed so markedly and so 
rapidly that we must not fail to accept the 
challenges offered by these new and pressing 
opportunities. We should recognize that, al- 
though science is one of the great cultural 
accomplishments of man, public support on 
the scale required for man’s survival can be 
justified only as the needs of the larger so- 
ciety are recognized. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely saddened by the passing of a 
great man, a good friend, and a person 
whose service to our Nation is hard to 
match—Senator Carl Hayden, who was 
a Member of Congress continuously for 
56 years. 

Carl Hayden attained a record which 
no other Senator has yet equaled. Before 
his retirement he was the most senior 
Senator, the man with the longest con- 
tinuous service in Congress, the body’s 
oldest Member—all this is known to 
those of us who today express our tribute 
and gratitude. 

I will at this time, however, underscore 
a point about this dedicated public serv- 
ant, Carl Hayden, which greatly en- 
hanced our admiration for him—his hu- 
man kindness. Others have said, and I 
will repeat, that Carl Hayden was one of 
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the rare persons of this world in that he 
did not have a single enemy. 

During my first term in the Senate, I 
was privileged to meet and be photo- 
graphed with Senator Hayden and with 
the senior Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
BARTLETT). The three of us shared an un- 
usual distinction—each of us had served 
continuously in Congress since each of 
our States was admitted to the Union, 
though, of course, Carl Hayden’s State 
came in a half century before ours. 

I cherish our association and I treas- 
ure the photograph. 

When Carl Hayden announced his re- 
tirement he was venerable in years but 
certainly young in mind. 

To me it was a measure of his great- 
ness that he said there are times, when a 
house is built “for the foundation, an- 
other for the walls, the roof, and so on” 
and that since he had laid the founda- 
tion, he was stepping aside because “it’s 
time for the building crew to report. Con- 
temporary events need contemporary 
men,” 

The U.S. Senate is not quite the same 
since Carl Hayden retired; the world is 
less because of his passing. 


THE PRESIDENT’S RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT MESSAGE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have read with considerable interest 
President Nixon’s message to Congress 
on rural development and his plans for 
a rural development credit program. 

I welcome the President’s interest in 
this area, although I find it somewhat 
belated. 

I also cannot help but note the irony 
involved. After months of what I might 
charitably refer to as studied inattention 
to problems of rural development, sud- 
denly it is 1972 and just as suddenly the 
President comes forward with a program 
which he says will promote rural de- 
velopment. 

For some years I have been a strong 
supporter of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration rural water and waste disposal 
grants. I believe that it is important that 
we aid the development of our smaller 
communities, making them attractive 
and livable and helping to diminish the 
flow to our crowded urban-suburban 
areas. Modern and adequate water and 
sewer facilities are vital to the develop- 
ment of these smaller communities. 

Even though Congress has not gone 
as far as I would like, particularly in re- 
lation to the massive expenditures for 
military and space programs, we have 
appropriated $100 million for water and 
sewer grants in each of the last 2 years. 

These appropriations have been made, 
I might add, with no encouragement from 
the Nixon administration. Not only has 
the President given no encouragement to 
this kind of program, he has consistently 
refused to spend the money appropriated 
by Congress. 

Of the $100 million appropriated by 
Congress for rural water and sewer 
grants in fiscal 1971, only $44 million was 
allocated. In the current fiscal year, only 
$42 million of the $100 million has been 
allocated by the administration, with the 
remaining $58 million “impounded” ac- 
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cording to a recent report of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

It is hardly a case of there being no 
demand for the funds. There are an esti- 
mated 1,800 applications for such assist- 
ance, totaling over $148 million. In Ar- 
kansas alone we have 133 unfunded ap- 
plications for $9 million in grants and 
$12 million in loans. 

According to the fiscal 1973 budget, the 
President is asking no new funds for 
water and sewer grants, proposing only 
to carry over the $58 million he has im- 
pounded this year. I understand that this 
$58 million is part of more than $12 bil- 
lion appropriated by Congress which 
President Nixon has either impounded or 
“placed in reserve.” In addition to the 
rural water and sewer funds, the admin- 
istration has impounded an estimated 
$500 million in water and sewer funds 
for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

I might interject here, Mr. President, 
that if the intent of Congress that these 
funds be expended was not clear enough 
when they were appropriated, a provision 
contained in the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill, now awaiting the President’s 
signature, should make this clear. This 
provision would require the President to 
release impounded funds for the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, by April 30, 1972. If 
this stipulation is not met, the adminis- 
tration would be barred from further 
spending on foreign aid. 

I hope that this provision will not have 
to be enforced and that the administra- 
tion will utilize these appropriated funds. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Cuties) recently brought to the Senate’s 
attention the fact that the administra- 
tion is withholding $107 million of the 
$545 million appropriated for the Rural 
Electrification Administration. This ac- 
tion, combined with the administration’s 
attitude toward the rural water and 
sewer grants, would not lead one to the 
conclusion that the administration is 
greatly concerned about rural develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps the President’s message marks 
a turning point, although past perform- 
ance certainly tempers any optimism on 
my part. I am pleased that the President 
is at least giving some attention to the 
subject, even if it is long overdue. 

I would note with some disappoint- 
ment, however, that the President places 
emphasis almost exclusively on loan 
guarantees. Loans are important and 
necessary for rural development, but I 
am convinced that we must also provide 
direct assistance through grant programs 
if we are truly to stimulate development. 
The amount of money required is rela- 
tively small in comparison with numerous 
other Government programs, but the re- 
turn would be much greater and long 
lasting. If the President is truly com- 
mitted to rural development, I urge him 
to take advantage of the funds and pro- 
grams already available. 


FOREIGN INVOLVEMENTS AND 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there are 
some members of the other party who 
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are anxious for the United States to get 
involved in the Ulster tragedy. 

According to these gentlemen, when 
North Vietnam invades South Vietnam, 
that is a civil war, and we should not in- 
tervene, in spite of our treaty commit- 
ments to South Vietnam. But when 
Catholics and Protestants fight each 
other in the streets of their Ulster com- 
munities, the United States should get 
involved. 

It is not clear to me why the gentle- 
men of the other party have such a pas- 
sion for intervening in the domestic af- 
fairs of the United Kingdom. I sometimes 
doubt that those same gentlemen would 
want the United Kingdom to intervene, 
say, in the domestic affairs of Massachu- 
setts. 

But never mind. Might I make just one 
suggestion? Could we Republicans inter- 
est these gentlemen of the other party in 
intervening in the domestic affairs of the 
United States? 

We in the United States are suffering 
from yet another costly and intolerable 
west coast dock strike. Might it be pos- 
sible to interest these gentlemen of the 
other party in joining with the adminis- 
tration in ending that dock strike? This 
would not take long, and then they could 
return to their jobs as surrogate mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons. 

I know that offering unsolicited advice 
to Prime Minister Edward Heath is jolly 
sport, particularly because the American 
givers of advice are in no danger of being 
held responsible for anything they say 
or do. 

And I know that dealing with a dock 
strike is mundane business. But would it 
be rude of me to suggest that when the 
Congress of the United States attends to 
the business of the United States, that is 
called governing; and when the Congress 
of the United States attends to the busi- 
ness of the British Parliament, that is 
called meddling? 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely shocked and saddened by the 
sudden passing late last year of my 
friend and former colleague in this dis- 
tinguished body, Senator Spessard Lind- 
sey Holland of Florida. 

It was a great privilege and honor to 
have served with Senator Holland. His 
passing is a loss to his State, our Nation, 
and to Americans everywhere. 

In Florida and in the Nation as a 
whole, Spessard Holland will be re- 
membered for his record of accomplish- 
ments during nearly a quarter of a 
century of outstanding service in the 
U.S. Senate. 

For the people of Hawaii Senator 
Holland and his record have special 
meaning. Though our State is geo- 
graphically far removed from Florida, 
ve from Hawaii feel extra warmth for 

m. 

Spessard Holland was the first South- 
ern Senator to espouse statehood for 
Hawaii. He cast his vote for the state- 
hood bill that made our islands a full 
member of the Union, the 50th State. 
Spessard Holland also played a sig- 
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nificant role in the continued develop- 
ment of Hawaii. 

He topped his interest in our State 
with assistance for our agricultural re- 
search programs, conservation, and 
other vital projects we needed so badly. 

For me the loss is very personal. 

It was my privilege to have served 
with him on the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, of which 
he was chairman, 

There, as well as on the Senate floor 
and in our other meetings, I observed 
the qualities which made him truly 
great—courage, integrity, tenacity, 
knowledge, and a penetrating intellect. 

Mr. President, to Spessard Holland’s 
wife, Mary, and to the other members 
of the family, my wife Ellyn and I ex- 
tend our deepest sympathies and our 
most sorrowful aloha. 


DOCK STRIKE CAUSING MARKET 
LOSS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in the 
message he sent to the Congress yester- 
day, President Nixon acted with every 
justification in appealing for emergency 
action to bring an end to the west coast 
dock strike and to take steps to prevent 
future disruptive transportation indus- 
try disputes. 

The detrimental effect of this pro- 
longed tieup was underscored this week 
by a report on Japanese grain purchases. 
Against its regular tender this week, the 
Japanese Food Agency purchased ap- 
proximately 102,000 tons of wheat, only 
28,500 tons of which was from the United 
States. This follows weeks of reduced 
purchases from the United States, which 
last year had over 50 percent of the Jap- 
anese market. The Japanese are reported 
also to be looking to mainland China as 
a source for increased purchases of grain 
in the future, in part to reduce Japan’s 
dependence on the United States as a 
grain supplier. They recently discussed 
with mainland China the purchase of 
from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of corn but 
actually purchased only 50,000 tons. 

Mr. President, the responsibility for 
solving the crisis to our agricultural 
economy brought on by the dock strike 
rests squarely with the Congress. As the 
President noted, the executive branch 
has exhausted all available remedies. 

After months of inaction, the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee has 
begun hearings on at least one piece of 
legislation designed to achieve a settle- 
ment of the strike, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 187. As a cosponsor of the resolution, 
and as author of other legislation aimed 
at assuring our overseas grain customers 
of continued shipments of commodities 
for both human and animal consump- 
tion, I strongly urge that the highest 
priority be placed on passage of such leg- 
islation as may be necessary to bring a 
satisfactory end to this long and costly 
work stoppage. 


THE SCHOOL FINANCING 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the New 
York Times in its annual education re- 
view published on Sunday, January 10, 
discussed public school financing and 
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the challenges which that system is cur- 
rently facing as a result of a number of 
significant court decisions. There is no 
question that as a result of these deci- 
sions we are on the threshold of a new 
approach to financing our public schools. 

In advance of what could be rather im- 

portant decisions, these articles provide 

some insights and perspectives which 
may prove helpful in our deliberations on 
this issue. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
these articles from the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE FOR EDUCATION: MAKING ENDS 
MEET—FAIRLY—JOHN SERRANO, JR., AND 
OTHERS, AND SCHOOL Tax EQUALITY 

(By Robert Reinhold) 


Los ANGELES—About this time five years 
ago, John Serrano, Jr. was called in by the 
principal of the school in the Mexican-Amer- 
ican barrio of East Los Angeles where his two 
young sons were in first and second grades. 
“You’ve got a couple of very bright kids— 
get them out of East L.A. schools if you want 
to give them a chance,” the principal told 
him bluntly. 

The words stunned Mr. Serrano, a psy- 
chiatric social worker for the city who had 
been active in Chicago community affairs. 
“What was all that stuff you've been giving 
us about how good the schools here really 
were?” he demanded of the principal. But 
the import of the educator's candid ad- 
vice struck home, and within months the 
family had abandoned the teeming barrio in 
which both Mr. Serrano and his wife, Rori, 
had been reared, and moved 10 miles out into 
a white stucco house in the middle-class 
suburb of Whittier, Calif. 

That, however, was not the last Los An- 
geles was to hear of John Serrano. 

Soon after moving he signed his name, 
along with the parents of 26 other Los An- 
geles County schoolchildren, to what he 
thought then was a pretty hopeless court 
complaint. Today, four years later, that com- 
plaint has sent tremors to the very founda- 
tions of public education in every state from 
Alaska to Florida and from Maine to Califor- 
nia. And much to the amazement of the 
strapping 34-year-old social worker, his 
name—actually that of his 11-year-old son 
John A. (for Anthony) Serrano—has become 
familiar to thousands of educators, legal 
scholars, judges, Government officials, tax ex- 
perts and legislators all over the country. 

Last Aug. 30, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, by a vote of 6 to 1, upheld the Serrano 
complaint. In so doing, it found that the 
state’s system of financing public education, 
by which each community largely supports 
its own schools through taxation of local 
property, “invidiously discriminates” against 
the poor because it makes the quality of a 
child’s education dependent on the wealth 
of the district he happens to live in. This 
method, paralleling that used in every state 
except Hawaii, was held to violate the 14th 
Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion, which forbids a state to “deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

In the court’s words: “By our decision to- 
day we further the cherished idea of Ameri- 
can education that in a democratic society 
free public schools shall make available to 
all children equally the abundant gifts of 
learning. This was the credo of Horace 
Mann, which has been the heritage and the 
inspiration of this country.” 

While few would argue with such a propo- 
sition, it is becoming apparent that much 
more is involved. The issue is one that trans- 
cends the classroom, because fundamental 
reform of the tax structure is likely to alter 
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residential and social patterns, as well as in- 
dustrial development. Further, there is a 
growing fear among some that the cherished 
American concept of local school control will 
be lost and that fiscal equalization will re- 
duce all schools to a level of common medi- 
ocrity. Moreover, it is not fully clear that 
the poor will gain from this decision in all 
cases. 

Although years of judicial, legislative and 
political hurdles probably stand between the 
decision and its implementation, the ruling 
in the case of John Serrano Jr., et al., v. Ivy 
Baker Priest, as Treasurer of the State of 
California, already has achieved landmark 
status. Now known widely as Serrano v. 
Priest, the case has paved the way for similar 
assaults on school financing in a score or 
more states. 

Already Minnesota's system has been upset 
by a Federal court. And on Christmas Eve a 
three-judge Federal panel in San Antonio 
adopted the Serrano principle to strike down 
the Texas system in response to a class action 
suit brought by a group of Mexican-Amer- 
icans. Because a direct appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is per- 
mitted from such a panel, the stage was thus 
set in Texas for a national ruling. 

John Serrano never dreamed it would come 
to this when at a dinner party in 1968 he ran 
into Derrick A. Bell Jr. and Charles E. Jones, 
two black lawyers then with the federally 
supported Western Center of Law and Pov- 
erty, an arm of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, in Los Angeles. The center, along 
with a coterie of private lawyers and legal 
scholars in the area, had been kicking around 
the idea of challenging the property tax, and 
Mr. Serrano was recruited as a plaintiff. 

REALLY A LAWYER'S CASE 

He readily concedes that the wide public- 
ity he received is unearned, partly because 
his name happened to be first on a long 
list of plaintiffs, but mostly because it was 
really a “lawyer’s case” from the outset. He 
was discussing his role the other day in the 
cluttered living room of his Whittier house 
when the family trooped in. There was John 
Anthony, collegebound with straight A's; 
David, 10, a big athlete; Amber, an 8-year- 
old with big dark eyes who has her own cat, 
Pinky; and Taffy, the family dachshund. 

“I have to admit it’s nice to have my name 
on a landmark decision,” said Mr. Serrano, 
son of a Mexican shoemaker, "but the at- 
torneys and professors and all those heavy 
people did the work. They just kept us ap- 
prised every time it got thrown out of court.” 

Indeed, it was a long and rocky road. Ear- 
lier suits had been turned back in other 
states, and nobody was overly optimistic. 
“Visionary, crazy” were the words used by 
colleagues of Sidney M. Wolinsky, then a 
partner in a prestigious Beverly Hills law 
firm, who argued the case as a volunteer for 
the Western Center. What was worse, Mr. 
Wolinsky, a bearded expatriate New Jerseyan, 
later observed with a wry smile, it might 
win; one of his partners had just bought 
an expensive house in Beverly Hills to get 
his children into that city’s superior schools. 

The complaint was drafted with the help 
of the “house intellectual,” Prof. Harold W. 
Horowitz of the University of California, an 
authority on equal protection. It was thrash- 
ed out amid great piles of law books and 
statistics in Mr. Horowitz’ cubicle at the 
U.C.L.A. Law School and a 17-page complaint 
was filed on Aug. 23, 1968 in Superior Court, 
County of Los Angeles. 

That document contended that the “plain- 
tiff parents are required to pay a higher tax 
rate than taxpayers in many other school 
districts in order to receive for their children 
the same or lesser educational opportunities 
as are afforded to children in these other 
school districts.” 

In entering its demurrer, or motion to dis- 
miss, the state did not dispute this conten- 
tion but argued, in effect, that there was 
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nothing illegal about it. Both the Superior 
Court and later the Court of Appeal agreed, 
and twice the case was dismissed. But to 
everyone's surprise, the State Supreme Court 
agreed to hear an appeal by the plaintiffs. 

By this time, early 1971, the Serrano law- 
yers had refined the case considerably. The 
key tactic was to avoid asking the court to 
dictate how educational dollars should be 
allocated. Two previous cases, in Illinois 
and Virginia, had foundered because the 
judges were asked to affirm that each child 
has a right to spending in accord with his 
“needs"—a concept the courts found judi- 
cially unmanageable. 


“FISCAL NEUTRALITY” 


All the California court was asked to do 
was to establish the principle of “fiscal neu- 
trality”—that is to declare that whatever 
method is used to support schools it may not 
constitutionally be a function of wealth, 
other than the wealth of the state as a 
whole, 

“The major strategy was to ask for a very 
restrained principle,” said Mr. Wolinsky, now 
a public interest lawyer in San Francisco, 
“We avoided concepts like ‘need’ and ‘edu- 
cational opportunity’—all those garbage 
terms that education has become overbur- 
dened with. 

“We said we were not asking for compensa- 
tion, only equality. All the court was asked 
to do was foreclose one of thousands of alter- 
natives open to the Legislature. They could 
have vouchers, or could even give extra money 
to good school districts for special programs— 
as long as a rational choice is made in an 
educational sense.” 

This tactic worked. The court said: “Rec- 
ognizing as we must that the right to an edu- 
cation in our public schools is a fundamental 
interest which cannot be conditioned on 
wealth, we can discern no compelling state 
purpose necessitating the present method of 
financing.” 

The kinds of disparities the court was 


talking about are well illustrated by the two 
Los Angeles suburbs of Beverly Hills and 
Baldwin Park. Similar, often greater, dispari- 
ties can be found in almost every other state, 
including New York. 


TWO DIFFERENT WORLDS 

It’s only a 25-minute ride on the San Ber- 
nardino Freeway from Beverly Hills to Bald- 
win Park, but the two cities might as well be 
in different worlds. With its lush streets lined 
with stately eucalyptus trees, rolling lawns 
and not a few Rolls-Royces, Beverly Hills has 
few homes worth less than $50,000. 

It is the home of movie stars, doctors, 
businessmen and lawyers whose children get 
an education heavily subsidized by taxes 
from the banks and insurance companies 
that rise along Wilshire Boulevard. There is 
even an oil well pumping away beside the 
high school playing field. For each of its 5,732 
pupils, the community spent $1,638 last 
year. 

Baldwin Park is the other face of Cali- 
fornia. A drab area of closely spaced one-story 
stucco homes relieved only by a colorful pro- 
fusion of acacia, liquid amber and avocados, 
it is populated mostly by blue-collar workers, 
about a third Chicano. To them a $15,000 
house is expensive. The district spent only 
$690 on each of its 12,809 pupils last year. 
It’s not that the people there cared less. In 
fact, to get what they did for schools, they 
had to tax themselves at nearly twice the 
rate of Beverly Hills. 

For example, the school tax on a modest 
$16,000 house in Balwin Park comes to about 
$230 a year, while that on a $40,000 home in 
Beverly Hills is only $295. What is more, Bald- 
win Park was incorporated only 15 years ago, 
so its hard-pressed residents are also stagger- 
ing under other local taxes needed for streets, 
sewers and sidewalks. And, unlike Beverly 
Hills, it cannot attract high tax-paying 
businesses. 
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It all means that with 2.5 times as many 
students as Beverly Hills, Baldwin Park has 
about $1-million less for education. 

On the surface, Baldwin Park’s 18 schools 
look palatial by New York standards, but 
this is illusory. While there is much uncer- 
tainty about what the Serrano decision will 
mean, the district’s educators are already 
hoping for a healthy infusion of new money. 
“We're very happy about it to say the least,” 
said Jerry D. Holland, the Texas-born school 
superintendent, as he conducted a visitor 
through the bright airy classrooms of the 
Central School. 

The district can use the money. With many 
Spanish-speaking pupils in his schools, Mr. 
Holland says he badly needs experts in teach- 
ing English, as well as specialists in mathe- 
matics and developing curriculums, more 
teaching assistants, smaller classes and better 
equipment. Moreover, he said, he had no 
vocational school though most pupils enter 
the trades. 

It’s much the same elsewhere. In New York 
State, the town of Great Neck spent $1,943 
per pupil in 1968-69, while Levittown spent 
$1,192 and Buffalo only $1,098. Even wider 
gaps exist in other states. In Oklahoma, the 
richest district spent $2,566 per pupil in 
1969-70, while the poorest spent only $342; 
in Texas the high was $5,334 and the low 
$264. 

The Serrano decision was generally with 
favor, but there was also some confusion and 
concern. It was immediately embraced by 
two of the official defendants, Wilson Riles, 
California’s Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and State Controller Houston L. 
Flournoy. It is very likely the state will not 
appeal. 

But there was so much confusion that the 
State Supreme Court felt compelled to issue 
& modification stressing that, to avoid mu- 
nicipal chaos, the present system would stand 
until a new one had been worked out, And 
a profound unease began to emerge in the 


wealthier districts. Kenneth L. Peters, Su- 


perintendent in Beverly Hills, expressed 
agreement in principle with the decision but 
voiced fear that superior districts would be 
dragged down to the average level. 

“There appears to be very little overt 
political opposition to the principle,” Pro- 
fessor Horowitz said. “This suggests there is 
some basic sense of injustice that is felt 
when people are aware of what the system is.” 

In the confusion, some people even 
thought they did not have to pay their prop- 
erty taxes. It is useful to talk about what the 
court did not do: 

It did not invalidate the use of property 
taxes for schools as long as spending does not 
depend on wealth. 

It did not require uniformity of spending. 
Governments discriminate all the time in the 
use of tax dollars and there is nothing illegal 
about it, but it is usually done on a rational 
basis. For example, the court did not bar 
extra spending for special children—the 
handicapped, the gifted, the disadvantaged. 

DISPARITIES AMONG STATES 


(The courts have not dealt with one of 
the biggest discrepancies in education—the 
difference in spending among states. New 
York spends $1,237 for each pupil on the 
average, while Alabama spends $438. Only 
massive Federal aid is likely to right this 
imbalance.) 

But the main thing the court did not do 
was dictate a remedy. If Serrano becomes 
the law of the land, that each state legisla- 
ture will have to go through agonizing re- 
tooling of time-honored mechanisms. Dozens 
of remedies have been offered and most will 
probably mean a higher tax bill because, 
given political realities, the outlays in poor 
districts will probably have to be brought up. 

One simple plan calls for the state to take 
over all property taxation and distribute to 
cities in direct proportion to enrollment. 
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Beverly Hills figures that it would have to 
dismiss 253 members, or 46 percent, of its 
staff and cut out all special programs if re- 
duced to the average state expenditure. 

Variations of this plan would make special 
provision for special needs. Schools with 
many poor, handicapped or blind, or urban 
schools where basic expenses are normally 
higher, would get special allotments. But to 
many the main drawback of this plan is loss 
of local control. 

Therefore, much attention has been 
focused on the plan of John E. Coons, a 
Berkeley law professor who provided the in- 
tellectual underpinnings for the drive for 
fiscal neutrality by virtue of his book ‘“Pri- 
vate Wealth and Public Education,” written 
with William H. Clune 3d and Stephen D. 
Sugarman. 

“POWER EQUALIZING” 


Under Professor Coons’ “power equaliz- 
ing” plan, the state would set maximum and 
minimum levels of spending per pupil, With- 
in those limits a local district would be free 
to decide how much it wanted to spend. The 
amount chosen would trigger a predeter- 
mined tax rate on local property, and if this 
tax raised less than the expenditure per- 
mitted for that rate, then the state would 
supply the difference. But if it produced 
an excess, this would be siphoned off for use 
in poorer districts. 

“In short, all districts choosing the same 
tax rate would spend at the same level,” Pro- 
fessor Coons says. “Spending thus would be- 
come a function only of the districts’ inter- 
est in education.” 

Some argue that such a plan would tend 
to perpetuate inequities since wealthy dis- 
tricts might be willing to tax themselves at 
higher rates. But Beverly Hills is not very 
happy with the idea because the town would 
have to tax itself to the tune of $27-million 
to get the $9-million it raises now. Such is 
the unease that Beverly Hills has joined with 
50 other districts in employing the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Peat, Marwick and 
Mitchell to devise an alternative. 

One state that has moved a step toward 
compliance is Minnesota. A new law there 
provides for equalization of local tax effort 
up to the state average per pupil expendi- 
ture, but beyond that the old system pre- 
vails, 

This has meant statewide reduction in 
property taxes but Minnesotans are paying 
more for beer, liquor and cigarettes, the 
sales tax is up from 3 to 4 per cent and in- 
come taxes are up sharply. “It’s the end of 
oppression of elderly home owners,” said Dr. 
Karl Grittner who recently retired after 18 
years in the Legislature. 

In New York State a special commission 
headed by Manly Fleischmann is expected to 
call for the state to take over school financ- 
ing. 

Concern over the implications of Serrano 


is such that 100 or so state legisfative lead- ` 


ers convened for an all-day session on the 
problem in Houston last month under the 
auspices of the Education Commission of the 
States, a national organization of state of- 
ficials. The dilemma these men and women 
face was summed up by Bryce Baggett, an 
Oklahoma State Senator. 

“We are going to be caught in a pincer 
trying to be fair to the taxpayer and accom- 
plish equal opportunity,” he said, adding a 
frequent complaint: “This grand egalitarian- 
ism may destroy our ‘lighthouse’ districts— 
we may wind up eliminating our opportuni- 
ties for advancement and improvement.” 

At any rate, the courts are likely to be 
tolerant if change is gradual. For they have 
raised a host of difficult questions that will 
have to be carefully pondered if Serrano 
stands, 

For example, there is concern that in some 
areas it will be the poor not the rich who 
will suffer from tax reform. This might hap- 
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pen in large cities like New York and San 
Francisco, which spend much more per pupil 
than the statewide average but which have 
large numbers of poor students. If tax re- 
form required uniform spending without 
special provision for what legal scholars call 
“municipal overburden,” then the big cities 
stand to lose quite a bit. 

Further, there is what Professor Coons calls 
the “equal sewer” problem. That is, if the 
Constitution requires equity in education, 
then why not in other local services such as 
fire and sanitation? 

“The real difficulty is that any decision 
requiring ‘fiscal neutrality’ in public school 
finance very well may affect the entire fiscal 
and tax package of states and localities,” says 
Paul R. Dimond of the Center for Law and 
Education at Harvard. 

Also clouding 'the picture is the concept of 
“equal educational opportunity.” Not only 
does it defy precise definition, but also no 
one can say for sure that money will produce 
it. It is widely assumed that more dollars 
mean more learning, but the evidence is 
contradictory. 

Some people say that since the bulk of 
school budgets goes for teacher salaries the 
main impact of tax reform will be to raise 
the pay of teachers, who will continue to 
teach as badly or as well as before. 

In fact, this is one possible point of con- 
tention in the Serrano case. Technically, the 
California Supreme Court has remanded the 
matter to the trial court, and since no one 
disputes the contended inequities, the plain- 
tiffs may be called upon to prove the link 
between dollars and educational opportunity. 

Where does Serrano go from here? It is 
clear that the decision represents nothing 
more than the first inning of a very new ball 
game. The problems raised are inextricably 
enmeshed in other very demanding issues of 
the day—race relations, taxpayer revolts, 
housing, welfare. 

Ultimately, legal experts believe, one of the 
cases embodying the Serrano principle will 
reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Whether the Court accepts it, modi- 
fies it or turns it back, it is apparent that 
Serrano has touched very sensitive nerves in 
American life. 

There is some evidence to support Profes- 
sor Coons’ declaration to a United States 
Senate Committee that the Serrano case may 
lead to “the first thorough-going legislative 
consideration of the basic structure of school 
finance since the advent of public education.” 


CANADIANS TEST EQUITY PLAN 


The Canadian province of New Brunswick 
has attempted to eliminate the inequities 
of local school financing by shifting the re- 
sponsibility from the towns to the central 
government. 

The plan has proved both costly and con- 
troversial, but there is growing consensus 
that the main purpose of “evening up” the 
quality of public education in this maritime 
province is slowly being achieved. 

By reducing the number of school districts 
from 422 to 33 and abolishing county govern- 
ment, more money was funneled into the 
depressed French-speaking regions of the 
north and east. There are uniform property 
taxes and all teachers are paid according to 
the same scale. 

Educators from the poorer areas are pleased 
with the better curriculum and decline in 
dropout rates. But others feel that wealthier 
districts have been leveled down to the point 
where innovation in curriculum has been 
stifled. 

HAWAI AVOIDS DISPARITIES 

There are no spending disparities among 
districts in Hawaii because it has only one 
district. It is the only state that does not 
rely on local property taxes for public edu- 
cation. The system seems to work quite well. 

It is largely an accident of history. Prior 
to statehood in 1959, Hawalli was adminis- 
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tered centrally as a territory. Education, like 
all other government functions, was con- 
trolled by the territorial governor's office. 
Hawaii’s 185,000 elementary and high 
school pupils attend schools that are entirely 
state-run and state-supported. Theoretically 
the state pays $984 for each student, Funds 
are appropriated by the legislature; there are 
local property taxes, but they pay for munic- 
ipal services only. Teachers’ salaries, since 
they are pegged to statewide scales and are 
the largest school budget item, are said to be 
the greatest equalizing force. Equality of 
educational opportunity, insofar as money 
buys it, has been achieved. 
BUDGET Crises SPUR REAPPRAISAL OF Basic 
Goats 


(By M. A. Farber) 


American education, after more than a 
decade of heady expansion, is being shaken 
by a pervasive financial crisis that is prompt- 
ing a broad reappraisal of what schools and 
colleges are doing—and why. 

The fiscal crisis is permeating all levels of 
education, in both the public and private 
sectors. It is not a question of whether the 
schools and colleges will survive, but rather 
one of survival in what shape and to what 
end and at what human and financial cost. 

At precisely the time when the fiscal de- 
mands on public schools throughout the 
country appear beyond the capacity of a 
sagging, patchwork system of financing, that 
system is also under powerful attack on the 
ground of fairness, 

An old and sensitive and complex issue 
of equity—really of equal educational op- 
portunity or of segregation by wealth—has 
been vigorously joined in the courts, the 
legislatures and the public arena since the 
California Supreme Court held that that 
state’s system of school support was dis- 
criminatory and unconstitutional. 

The California system, like those in vir- 


tually all other states, is riddled with dis- 
parities in spending between school districts 
that result from heavy reliance on local 
property taxes. It is commonplace for some 
schoo] districts to be spending two or three 
times as much money per pupil as other 
districts. 


IMPETUS FOR MAJOR REFORM 


The combination of these two forces— 
mounting financial requirements and a con- 
certed drive for equity in expenditures—has 
enlivened the prospect for major fiscal re- 
forms that could affect the caliber and avall- 
ability of education, as well as decisions 
about where people live and where business, 
seeking & favorable tax climate, takes root. 

But the achievement of reforms, resulting 
in more funds or in funds more equitably 
distributed or both, could well take years 
of planning and debate over such questions 
as local control of schools; criteria for allo- 
cating funds; special needs of poor or hand- 
icapped or retarded children, and the rights 
of parents and communities to seek “the 
best” education for their children. 

These questions defy easy answers, as the 
courts in California, Minnesota and Texas 
have been quick to recognize. And, as with 
racial segregation in the schools, they are 
highly political questions, girdled by con- 
troversy. 

Any reforms could also lead to a more 
expensive bill for education, since a more 
equitable system of school financing would 
almost certainly mean a “leveling up” of 
lower-spending districts. 

And most school finance experts are con- 
vinced that the problems of fiscal inade- 
quacy and inequity will not be resolved un- 
less the Federal Government substantially 
increases its contribution—now 8 per cent 
of public school revenues—and acts as a 
guarantor of equitable spending, at least 
among the states. 
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President Nixon has pledged a “complete 
overhaul” of school financing, and the Ad- 
ministration is expected to recommend spe- 
cific measures after the report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on School Finance in 
March. 

The commission is said to favor a much 
enlarged role for the Federal Government, 
in funding and in correcting the disparities 
stemming from dependence on property 
taxes for school support, so does Dr. Sidney 
P. Marland Jr., the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


“RESTING ON INEQUITY” 


“The overwhelming reliance on property 
taxes so basically hinged to school financing 
today is regressive, anachronistic, and resting 
on inequity,” Dr. Marland said after the 
California decision in Serrano v. Priest. 

“From state to state,” he continued, “the 
record shows that the present system of rais- 
ing and allocating funds for the schools adds 
up to a rigged lottery and cheats students 
and taxpayers alike.” 

American education, then, has reached a 
juncture. Many educators and laymen, too, 
are persuaded that schools and colleges will 
emerge from the current crisis and scrutiny 
more efficient, productive and viable, livelier 
and better adapted to the needs and culture 
of students of all ages in the 1970's, 

But that is small comfort to school super- 
intendents and college presidents who grew 
accustomed to what they often called a 
“golden age” in financial support in the 
1960's. Now they talk about “hard times.” 

In referendums around the country voters 
are rejecting school bond and tax proposals 
at nearly twice the rate of five years ago, 
with half the proposals being turned down. 
Only 9 of 63 of the largest public school 
systems had adequate funds last fall to con- 
tinue their programs, making slight improve- 
ments, according to the National Education 
Association, 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation estimates that two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s 2,500 public and private colleges and 
universities are in severe financial trouble or 
headed that way. 

Throughout education the fiscal crisis is 
being laid to essentially the same cause: a 
widening gap between rising income and 
even faster-growing costs. 

FORCED RETRENCHMENT 

The country’s massive educational enter- 
prise—with 60 million students, three mil- 
lion teachers and professors and annual ex- 
penditures of $75-billion a year—is being 
forced to retrench, in terms of its operations 
or its aspirations. 

On many campuses, including a good share 
of the most renowned, faculty and adminis- 
trative positions are being cut back and sal- 
aries frozen; research and student aid funds 
are stabilizing or declining; and academic 
programs are being dropped or limited. Li- 
brary purchases are being curbed, janitors 
are being ordered to make fewer rounds, 
windows are being washed less frequently 
and two-toned stationery with the college’s 
colors is ylelding to plain white paper. 

Many school systems are reducing teaching 
posts, increasing class sizes, releasing school 
nurses and psychologists and guidance coun- 
selors and curtailing special programs in 
art or music, or advanced science and mathe- 
matics. 

Some systems, like that in Los Angeles, 
have shortened the length of the school 
day—for financial, not educational, reasons. 
A few, like the one in Independence, Mo., 
have closed for brief periods while they 
looked for money to sustain operations. And 
some of the biggest systems, like those in 
Chicago and Philadelphia, face the possibility 
of running out of funds and ending this 
school year early. 

On the whole, the crisis in public schools 
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is most acute in urban systems, where teach- 
ers’ salaries and labor costs of all kinds are 
higher and where there are denser concen- 
trations of poor children in need of extra 
help. 

Cities, on the average, have 30 per cent less 
money per capiva available from local taxes 
for education than do their suburbs, al- 
though the cities tax themselves 40 per cent 
more heavily. 

Schools and colleges alike are appealing— 
more hopefully than in the past—for un- 
restricted operating funds from the Federal 
Government. They are sharpening manage- 
ment and budget procedures and questioning 
whether they are getting the best possible 
return on wages they pay. 

Others are shifting to year-round operation 
or establishing consortia for purchasing or 
academic programs or investing. Tuitions are 
being raised; more students are working 
when they can find jobs, and turning to 
lower-cost public colleges and some campuses 
are experimenting with deferred tuition 
plans, 

THE GREAT “EQUALIZER” 


Americans have long revered education. 
Whatever the popular distaste for intellec- 
tuals and “highbrows,” education has become 
something of a secular religion, a social 
“equalizer,” a basis for national economic 
strength and individual uplift (and higher 
income), a means of enhancing the general 
quality of life and of enabling men and 
women to come to grips with an increasingly 
technological society. 

Hear, for example, the California court in 
Serrano v. Priest: “the cherished idea of 
American education” ... “to all children 
equally the abundant gifts of learning”. . . 
“the heritage and the inspiration of this 
country.” Indeed, few phrases carry the ter- 
rible onus of “school dropout,” with its sug- 
gestion of irreversible condemnation. 

The magnitude of the “formal” educational 
enterprise, let alone the vast “knowledge in- 
dustry” of which it is part, attest to the com- 
mitment to education. 

Public and private elementary and second- 
ary schools serve 51.8 million students, with 
5.6 million of them in nonpublic schools, 
mostly Roman Catholic institutions. In addi- 
tion 8.3 million students are enrolled in de- 
gree-credit courses at colleges and univer- 
sities, 

While enrollment in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools rose 19 per cent in the last 
decade, expenditures went up 159 per cent, to 
$54.1-billion this year. Enrollment in higher 
education, during the same period increased 
117 per cent, while expenditures increased 
266 per cent, to $31-billion. 

When $10.2-billion in capital outlay is in- 
cluded, Americans are spending more for 
education than for national defense, now 
budgeted at $77.5-billion. And educational 
expenditures, which have advanced at twice 
the growth rate of the Gross National Prod- 
uct in the last 10 years and now account for 
8 per cent of the G.N.P., are still going up 
by $7-billion or $8-billion a year. 


THE REVENUE-COST GAP 


But the gap between revenues and costs of 
education has broadened under such pres- 
sures as inflation and recession, wage in- 
increases for teachers, taxpayer revolts, se- 
lective government cutbacks and competing 
demands on consumers’ income and on the 
public dollar for welfare, health care, envi- 
ronmental controls, transportation and 
other services. As yet the effects of Phase 
One and Tiwo of the President’s economic 
stabilization program are minimal in educa- 
‘tion, 

The amount of funds that would narrow 
or close the revenue-cost gap—in short, the 
scope of the crisis—depends importantly on 
what is expected of education and the people 
and institutions that provide it. This, of 
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course, is more than a matter of economics, 
it is also a question of educational and so- 
cial values. That makes it harder to settle. 
Conflicting views and strong emotions 
will clearly influence the ultimate costs of 
issues like integration and busing, support 
for nonpublic schools, faculty unionization 
and tenure, universal higher education, aid 
for predominantly black colleges and private 
colleges, school decentralization and the use 
of educational technology. 

Would vouchers that allow more parents 
to choose private schools for their children 
undermine the public schools or eventually 
improve them through the rivalry of the 
marketplace? 

With the homogeneity of higher education 
and the end of the enrollment boom, should 
public funds be given to private colleges and 
universities with their own admissions rules? 

Are “compensatory” educational programs 
for “disadvantaged” children largely a waste 
of funds and effort and a misplaced hope or 
are they relatively effective? 

Should an even larger proportion of col- 
lege-age youth be encouraged to enroll in 
traditional institutions or urged to “stay out 
in the real world” and perhaps earn an “ex- 
ternal degree” through special tests? 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL AID 


Should Roman Catholic schools be helped 
with public funds, especially when new 
studies suggest that the enrollment decline 
in Catholic schools is due less to financial 
reasons than to falling birth rates among 
Catholics and to “changing Catholic tastes.”? 

Who should pay for an increasingly expen- 
sive college education, who benefits most— 
society or the student? 

There is a financial side to all these ques- 
tions and, in the economic crisis that has 
struck all levels of education, it has taken 
on crucial significance. Yet not until many 
of these issues are clarified and decided will 
the dimensions of fiscal need be clearly 
focused. 

Educational institutions have become en- 
meshed in a tenacious fiscal crisis after a 
turbulent decade in which they were alter- 
nately assailed for failing to educate blacks 
and other minorities and for giving pref- 
erential treatment to minorities; for becom- 
ing elitist and for becoming weak by aca- 
demic dilution; for becoming joyless and 
grim and impersonalized and for coddling 
drug-taking revolutionary anarchists. 

The schools and colleges lost some of their 
confidence then, and they have lost a good 
deal of their affluence now. But if their des- 
tiny is no longer so manifest, as Clark Kerr 
has observed, they can only benefit from a 
searching analysis. 


Wipe U.S. AID IN PROSPECT 
(By William K. Stevens) 

After 175 years of debate over its role in 
American education, the Federal Goyernment 
appears ready to join the states, localities, 
tuition-payers and private gift-givers as a 
full partner in financing the nation’s 
schools. 

Since 1795—when George Washington was 
trying to get a national university estab- 
lished, and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety offered a prize for the best essay on 
the merits of a national school system— 
the country has been arguing about Federal 
involvement in education. 

Usually, the proponents of such involve- 
ment have had hard going. Americans as a 
whole have never shown any taste for the na- 
tionally prescribed, nationally controlled 
school systems of some European countries— 
say, for instance, France, where an official 
is once said to have boasted that he could 
look at the clock and know what every child 
in the land was studying at that moment. 

So although the Founding Fathers often 
stressed the importance of education to the 
well-being of the Republic, schooling has 
remained essentially a state, local or private 
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function, jealously guarded. In the late 19th 
century, Federal intervention in this func- 
tion was assailed as un-American and even 
ungodly. As recently as a decade ago, general 
aid to the schools was seen by some as a 
sinister effort to control from Washington 
what went on in the classroom. 

Such fears and misgivings have now been 
suppressed, if not abandoned, in a latter- 
day rush of schools and colleges to Washing- 
ton for fiscal salvation. 

All the signs and portents indicate that for 
the first time the Federal Government is on 
the verge of assuming a major role in financ- 
ing the general operation of the nation’s 
schools and colleges. Maybe this year, maybe 
next, maybe the year after, In any case, with- 
in the foreseeable future. 


TAXPAYER REVOLT RAISES A DILEMMA 
(By Martin Gansberg) 

Taxpayers across the country are openly 
resisting paying more to support municipal 
and educational programs even though many 
of the programs stem from requests made by 
these taxpayers themselves—as homeowners, 
businessmen and parents of schoolchildren. 

In three Navy Jersey school districts voters 
rejected referendums last month for building 
programs. In Portland, Ore., two consecutive 
school levies were rejected, forcing an early 
close for the school year. In Chicago, a $22.8- 
million cut in educational expenditures has 
been ordered. 

In rejecting such increased spending, these 
taxpayers have created a dilemma for the 
men and women who head the programs, the 
laymen on the board of education as well as 
the city councilmen. 


OFFICIALS FRUSTRATED 


I know, because as a member of the board 
in Passaic, N.J., for the last three years, I 
have worked with orders to try to hold the 
line on costs, and I have been frustrated at 
our inability to do so. The major increases 
have been in areas we could not control. 


This is true in thousands of school districts 
where boards are now preparing budgets for 
the 1972-73 fiscal year beginning July 1 that 
will have to be approved by voters next 
month. Many of these districts may not need 
voter approval, but will, instead, find their 
budgets undergoing the scrutiny of local gov- 
ernments before they may be adopted. 

No matter the method of approval, these 
budgets must be adopted although, in most 
cases, contracts have not yet been reached 
with teachers, secretaries, custodians and ad- 
ministrators, and the salaries of these people 
make up more than three-quarters of the 
budget. So the largest part of the budget, 
therefore, must be an estimate. 

Most of the money will come from local 
property taxes, a fact that often leads to 
rejection of first proposed budgets—this is 
the taxpayers’ revolt that is coming to the 
fore. 

In 23 states, legal action is being taken to 
knock down reliance on local property taxes 
for school funds. The attack has broadened 
ever since the California Supreme Court 
ruled last August that the use of local prop- 
erty taxes as the major source of funds for 
public schools was unconstitutional because 
the system discriminated against children 
who happened to live in areas with meager 
property tax resources. 

Added impetus was given last month when 
President Nixon said that his Administration 
was preparing “specific proposals” to provide 
property tax relief. “We need a complete 
overhaul of our property taxes and of our 
whole system for financing public education,” 
the President said. 

“Amen,” I say as a member of a board who 
cannot raise any more money in his commun- 
ity despite obvious needs. The Passaic school 
budget has gone from $6-million annually 
to $7.5-million in the three years I've been 
a member. 

We have cut administrative costs and re- 
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duced textbook expenses, but this has had no 
real effect on our soaring budget. In the last 
three years, for example, fixed charges—costs 
that are built in and cannot be eliminated— 
have gone up more than $300,000. 

These are items such as gas, electricity, 
telephone and water, pension fund contri- 
butions, Social Security payments, health 
and hospital insurance, fire insurance, li- 
ability insurance and rental of rooms and 
buildings to cope with increased enrollment 
(we have been gaining about 100 students an- 
nually and now have 8,500). 

Board members—taxpayers, parents or men 
seeking to step up the political ladder—know 
they cannot cut costs in the fixed charges, 
so they look for other areas that can give. 

I recommended to the Passaic board the 
consolidation of two administrative posts, a 
move that led to an annual savings of $18,000. 
It looked good, but the budget showed no 
reduction in administrative costs because 
rises in salaries in three years came to $43,000. 


CONSUMABLE BOOKS TRIED 


In another area, a board member suggested 
that we could reduce the cost of textbooks, 
which had reached $61,000 a year, by shifting 
to consumable books—those that were soft- 
cover and could be used by students for 
actual solution of problems by writing in 
them or by tearing out sheets for dally use. 

We saved $11,000 the first year we made 
this change, but now we find we have to 
buy more new books annually because they 
are consumed. Hardcover books could be used 
for several years despite rising costs. 

Over the same period of time salaries 
rose by $450,000. Understanding how the cost 
of salaries is computed for a budget is tricky. 

Because teachers get paid at their new rate 
with the start of the school year in September 
while a budget begins with the fiscal year 
in July, it is necessary to compute the in- 
crease at ten-twelfths (two months of the 
payment can be held off for the next fiscal 
year). This keeps the cost down for one 
year, but means there will be an increase 
the next year. 

In addition, an item called teacher turn- 
over is used to hold down salary costs. Thus, 
if a teacher making $10,200 leaves or retires, it 
is assumed that the new teacher will come in 
at the starting salary—in our city, $8,000. 
This means & $2,200 salary savings. We have a 
turnover of about 60 teachers a year (there 
are 430), and the savings runs over $130,000. 


INCREMENT CUTS SAVINGS 


But that, too, is misleading, since teachers 
get an annual increment (an increase based 
on experience) of at least $300, and that eats 
up turnover savings. To that you add any 
negotiated increase, and you can see why & 
salary account rises, 

There are sources for money besides the 
local property tax but many of these require 
matching sums or partial funding that add to 
the budget. 

Each state, for example, has a formula for 
giving school districts a certain amount for 
every pupil who attends classes. If the pupil 
is absent, there is no state payment for him. 
In Passaic, we receive more than $1 million 
annually under this formula. 

But, as I just pointed out, it costs money 
to get money. When Federal and state funds 
are given to @ school system, the knowing 
board member should inquire immediately to 
find out what the local taxpayer will have to 
add. 

Take the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, as an example. In Passaic, we re- 
ceive about $500,000 in funds from this source 
annually. But Federal officials check to make 
certain that we sre adding programs of our 
own to match their programs, 

We have a large bilingual program because 
more than 12 per cent of our students speak 
Spanish. Federal funds cover this, but we are 
required to pay for supporting programs with 
local money. More taxes. 
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Our $7.5 million budget in Passaic is helped 
tremendously by Federal and state funds that 
amount to $1.5 million annually. But every 
time there is an increase, it costs the local 
taxpayer more. 

Board members such as myself have been 
looking for answers. So far the best solution 
seems to be a revolt and let Government do 
something about that. Another solution— 
albeit forced on communities—is to shut 
down operations for a couple of weeks. And 
we could also reduce non-instructional per- 
sonnel to an absolute minimum. 

But what would happen to education? 


VOUCHER PLAN MAY BE TESTED 


At least three school districts—Seattle, 

Wash., and San Francisco and Alum Rock 
(San Jose), Calif—may soon be experiment- 
ing with the voucher system for financing 
education. But there are major “ifs” in each 
case. 
Under such 2 system, parents in the com- 
munity would receive the full cost of a year's 
schooling for their child in the form of a 
voucher, to be presented to a public, private 
or (pending legal tests) parochial school of 
his choice. All schools, including public ones, 
would then get their operating funds by 
presenting the vouchers to a special agency 
set up at the local level to dispense money, 
set standards and generally administer and 
regulate the system. 

The main objective of such a plan is to 
encourage a wider range of educational 
choices for students and parents. 

‘Alum Rock, San Francisco and Seattle have 
all performed voucher feasibility studies fi- 
nanced by the Federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity. But im both California and 
Washington, new state laws are required to 
make the voucher system permissible. Bills 
to that effect are expected to be introduced 
this month in both state legislatures. 

Seattle and San Francisco have yet to make 
@ decision on whether to actually undertake 


voucher experiments should the enabling 
legislation pass, but Alum Rock is reported 
likely to go ahead. O.E.O.- officials say they 
believe that some kind of voucher system 
will be tried, somewhere, in the next two or 
three years. 


CaN COURTS AND MONEY Do IT? 
(By Daniel P. Moynihan) 


(Dr. Moynihan is professor of education and 
urban politics at Harvard and a former 
counselor to President Nixon) 

Two years ago, writing in The Times’ 
annual education supplement, I contended 
that “the crucial phase in solving a prob- 
lem is the process by which it comes to be 
defined.” I distinguished between two kinds 
of problems in the area of social policy. First 
there are those that involve the aggregation 
of sufficient support in the political system 
to bring about a change in public policy. 
Second there are those in which social goals 
are fairly well agreed upon but where ad- 
ministrators lack the knowledge to achieve 
them. I called the first political problems, the 
second knowledge problems. 

It is fairly clear—is it not?—that much 
of the 1970's is going to be taken up with 
efforts to solve knowledge problems in the 
fields of education. and to do so in a con- 
text of political problems that are equally 
unsolved. This trend became more or less 
fixed in late December, 1971, when a spe- 
cial panel of three Federal judges—in the 
aftermath of similar cases in California and 
Minnesota—declared the method of financ- 
ing the Texas school system unconstitutional 
because of unequal expenditures as between 
different school districts. The judges ordered 
the Texas Legislature to devise a new system 
that will meet the equal protection provisions 
of the 14th Amendment. One may sympa- 
thize—as I do—with the court’s decision 
without having to suppose that the Judges 
had the slightest awareness of the knowledge 
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problems they were raising, nor yet of the 
political problems they were bringing about 
by ordering the Legislature to do something 
which on its own it was clearly averse to 
doing. 

Let us list just a few of these knowledge 
problems. 

The first has to do with the effect of ex- 
penditure, equal or unequal, on education, 
The evidence seems to be that there is so 
little effect as for practical purposes to be 
naught, or at least for the matter to be 
judged, in judicial terms, de minimis. This 
month Frederick Mosteller and I will pub- 
lish the results of four years of reanalysis by 
a score of social scientists of the data of the 
Equal. Educational Opportunity Survey on 
which the Coleman Report (James S. Cole- 
man, 1966) was based. Our findings confirm 
those of the original report. If anything, they 
diminish further the extraordinarily weak in- 
fluence which school “inputs” such as per 
pupil expenditure seem to have on educa- 
tional “outputs.” One contributor concluded 
that given the state of our knowledge the 
least promising thing we could do in edu- 
cation would be to spend more money on 
it. On quite different grounds Kenneth 
Boulding has suggested that education may 
indeed be a “pathological sector of the econ- 
omy in which increased investment brings no 
greater, or conceivably even lesser, returns, 

I would take it for granted that the Fed- 
eral judges ruling in the Texas case knew lit- 
tle of such matters and cared less. They con- 
fronted an inequity in the expenditure of 
public funds to provide a basic public serv- 
ice, and ordered the Legislature to do some- 
thing. The effect of the order, almost cer- 
tainly, will be to raise educational expendi- 
tures. The only certain result that will come 
from this is that a particular cadre of mid- 
dle-class persons in the possession of cer- 
tain licenses—that is to say teachers—will 
receive more public money in the future 
than they do now. 

Who will provide this money is not clear: 
it could come from heavier taxes on the poor 
and the working classes, or it could come 
from heavier taxes on the middle-class itself 
(taxes on the rich just aren't that impor- 
tant). That is to say it could involve a shift 
in resource allocation up the social scale, 
or it could redistribute resources within a 
particular social class level. No one knows, 

Other questions arise, of which the most 
important has to do with the constitution- 
ality of unequal expenditure designed to 
compensate for whatever it is that makes 
for weaker educational achievement among 
children of the poor. It was precisely for this 
purpose that Federal aid to education was 
begun in 1965. The stereotype of rich districts 
in the suburbs and poor ones in the central 
city persists, but studies by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and others suggest that compensatory 
programs are reaching their targets and that 
there are now many instances of fiscal im- 
balance in the opposite direction of the one 
traditionally assumed. 

Others deny this and the argument will go 
on, but it would appear we have to face the 
possibility that the constitutionality of com- 
pensatory programs is open to challenge. 


SERIOUS QUESTIONS 


I would wish to repeat that the Texas 
school decision seems to me to have been 
just, if only because it will strike most per- 
sons as adhering to a principle of fairness, 
We need this in our society more than we 
need educational achieyement, Still, there 
remain serious questions which the judiciary 
ignores at the risk of being judged incompe- 
tent, and which the rest of us can avoid only 
by the exercise of high irresponsibility. In a 
word, the emergence of knowledge problems 
in fields such as education has quite trans- 
formed the standards of acceptable political 
conduct, 

To extend a concept which Chris Argyris 
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has applied to business management, it may 
be said that with each new year the amount 
and kind of information that a legislator or 
political executive—now including the Presi- 
dent himself—may be held responsible for 
increases. This is not quite so much a bur- 
den as might at first appear. A good deal of 
what a President, or other such political ex- 
ecutive, must know consists of nothing more 
than awareness of what is not known. Two 
or three Presidencies back, a Chief Executive 
could be excused if he allowed diplomats or 
military men to persuade him that nations 
in Southeast Asia could be transformed into 
viable bastions against Communism or some- 
thing like that by the introduction of modern 
weapons technology. No one then (or now) 
knows how to bring about such a trans- 
formation, but the President was not then 
required to be aware of this. Henceforth he 
will be, which is to say that he may not allow 
others to pretend to knowledge that does not 
exist. 

Obviously this can be a relief to all con- 
cerned, On the other hand there are fields in 
which positive knowledge is increasingly de- 
manded of political executives, the President 
included. Of these none has come forward in 
so demanding s way as the field of education. 

If a political executive does not know, he 
has to set in motion an effort to learn, and 
to devise other ways to cope in the interval. 
Especially as the courts are becoming more 
active, it becomes crucial that what is known 
and not known in education be more care- 
fully delineated. Perhaps this misstates the 
possibility. It may only be that different de- 
grees of confidence can be assigned different 
propositions about what education is, and 
how it occurs. 

But some such sorting out must take place. 

With just this in mind, in March 1970 
President Nixon proposed to Congress the 
establishment of a National Institute of Edu- 
cation. The object was to bring “big” science 
to bear on education, especially the problem 
of low achievement among students from low- 
income families. 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Congress was silent for almost a year, but 
by the end of 1971 legislation to establish 
a National Institute of Education had passed 
both the House and Senate. In one form or 
another we should expect that such an insti- 
tution will begin in 1972. 

With this we can at least tell that a period 
of serious research and development in edu- 
cation will follow. 

The National Science Foundation estimates 
$162.4-million was obligated for research and 
development in education in the fiscal year 
1972. But we don’t seem to get much for it. 
Testifying before the Select Subcommittee on 
Education of the House of Representatives, 
Sheldon White of Harvard noted of Project 
Head Start that when it began “there was no 
pre-school program in the country which had 
shown that it could produce large and last- 
ing benefits to children’s subsequent success 
in school.” 

We went ahead anyway and most would 
agree that we ought to have done so. But isn't 
it beginning to be time we began getting an 
answer to that question? Or is it that the 
question has been answered and everyone 
feels the needs to keep quiet? 

Hence a final point. Educational research, 
like all social research, is threatening. 
It can and does produce unwelcome infor- 
mation. I for one would be willing to bet 
that the transition we manage least well in 
our society is that of the young person leav- 
ing the world of school for the world of work 
and that accordingly much more resources 
should be applied to this period in individ- 
ual development rather than the much 
earlier one. 

We are entered on a decade in which the 
elemenetary and secondary school population 
will not grow at all, but in which the labor 
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force will increase by one-quarter. This will 
be tthe largest such increase since the late 
19th century. We have no institutions for 
managing it. Or at least we have few. It 
would be terrible if for that reason we decide 
instead to continue to concentrate our efforts 
where there are large and threatening insti- 
tutions. To do so would likely lead to a social 
imbalance which by transforming a knowl- 
edge problem into a political one will per- 
haps at last impress upon us that both matter 
and neither will go away. 


PROJECT HOPE—NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE’S CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
hospital ship SS Hope begins her 10th 
medical-teaching voyage Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4, when she leaves Baltimore, 
Mä., for Natal, Brazil. During the next 10 
months the ship’s staff will be carrying 
out medical treatment and training pro- 
grams in northeastern Brazil. 

Hope’s mission to Brazil represents the 
second leg of a 3-year hemispheric com- 
mitment. As in many developing na- 
tions, northeastern Brazil has a severe 
shortage of medical personnel, primarily 
in the nursing and auxiliary fields. The 
ship’s permanent staff of nurses, techni- 
cal and allied health personnel will work 
with local counterparts sharing in the 
latest medical advances and techniques. 

We are all aware of the tremendous 
service the SS Hope has provided the 
underdeveloped countries of the world 
in its many missions. Supported by do- 
nations from the American people, Proj- 
ect Hope is the principal activity of the 
People-to-People Health Foundation 
founded in 1958 by Dr. William B. 
Walsh. Since that time, countless num- 
bers of lives have been saved as a result 
of this program, 

Iam extremely proud today, therefore, 
to be able to share with Senators the 
names of two New Hampshire residents 
who have volunteered to serve on the 
SS Hope’s 10th mission, Susan Turner 
Bies, a registered nurse from Durham, 
will serve as staff nurse aboard the ship. 
Miss Bies received her nursing education 
from Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
and Beverly Hospital in Massachusetts. 
Before joining Hope she served as staff 
nurse with Bon Secours Hospital in 
Methuen, Mass. 

Serving as medical technologist aboard 
the SS Hope will be Martha Hopkins from 
Salem. Miss Hopkins also served with 
Hope in Kingston, Jamaica, the first 
stop of Hope’s 3-year hemispheric pro- 
gram. She received her degree from the 
University of New Hampshire and her 
medical technology training from Mary 
Hitchcock Memorial Hospital. Before 
joining Hope she worked with Putnam 
Memorial Hospital in Bennington, Vt. 

I am very proud of these two young 
women from New Hampshire, and take 
this opportunity to make special recog- 
nition of the wonderful contribution they 
are making. 


THE CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, no group 
of people in the United States has more 
appreciation for the value of water than 
the people who live in my State of 
Arizona. 

We cherish each and every drop, and 
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we have gone to great lengths to preserve 
and expand our water supply. Millions of 
dollars have been spent to build reser- 
voirs and to line irrigation ditches. 

The fact that we have fought decade 
after decade for the central Arizona 
project demonstrates our deep concern 
about our water supply. Had the project 
been constructed 10 or 20 years ago, as it 
quite properly should have been, we 
would not have been overdrawing our 
groundwater supply to the great extent 
that we have all these years. 

It also is quite proper to point out that 
Arizona is one of the few States which 
does not have a serious water pollution 
problem. We have too much respect for 
our rivers and lakes, scarce as they are, to 
allow them to become polluted as they 
have become in other sections of the 
United States. 

During the years of the battle over the 
central Arizona project, we Arizonans 
have had to correct the record time and 
time again after distorted stories have 
been printed concerning our situation. 
Apparently we will have to continue do- 
ing this even as the project goes forward. 

Mr. President, Gov. Jack Williams, of 
Arizona, has written a letter to the New 
York Times to correct the impressions 
left by an article which appeared in that 
newspaper on January 17, 1972, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Governor 
Williams’ letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 26, 1972. 
The Eprror, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: It must indeed be very difficult 
for people living on the eastern seaboard to 
comprehend the water problems of Arizona, 
and an article which appeared in your news- 
paper on January 17 contributes very little 
if anything at all to a better understanding. 

For nearly a century now Arizona and the 
Southwest at large have been receiving the 
ambitious, the courageous and the visionary 
immigrants from the eastern half of the 
United States who search for a better life. 
We are proud of what they have done here 
to make our arid land a good and productive 
part of our Nation. 

Why, now that we have become an im- 
portant part of America’s economic and so- 
cial structure by developing our natural re- 
sources, are we accused of being sloppy and 
wasteful in the use of the water which is the 
most precious of our resources because it is 
the most limited? 

Our cities in Arizona meter the water de- 
livered to every customer. Our city munici- 
pal water delivery systems are among the 
most efficient in the nation. Our agricul- 
tural methods are most advanced; for ex- 
ample, irrigation water is carried more and 
more from pumps to fields in concrete lined 
ditches to reduce seepage. 

Yes the greater part of our total water 
supply is used for farm irrigation. I must 
point out we have only about one million 
acres of irrigated land in all of Arizona. 
That's only about one and one-quarter per- 
cent of our total land area; it is the more 
important to us because it is so little. And, 
yes, it does take a lot of water per acre be- 
cause our warm climate permits year-round 
crop production, 

Fruits and vegetables produce a larger in- 
come than any other kind of crop grown on 
our irrigated farms. We grow a lot of feed 
grains and forage, of course to feed and 
fatten the cattle grown on our ranches. And 
Alfalfa renews soil fertility for other crops as 
any good farmer knows. 
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Arizona does use large amounts of ground- 
water drawn from largely irreplaceable re- 
serves. In the Salt River Valley where Phoe- 
nix is situated, ground-water accounts for 
about half the total supply, and it is used 
in addition to stored surface water to sup- 
port a population of nearly one million 
people and to irrigate less than 500,000 
acres of farm land. That 500,000 acres of ir- 
rigated farms form the green belts that con- 
tribute to the quality of our oasis type of 
environment. 

We have known for many years that it is 
not good to draw as heavily as we must upon 
groundwater reserves. That is why we need 
the Central Arizona Project to bring a sup- 
plemental supply of Colorado River Water 
into Central Arizona. It will be used to re- 
duce the amount of groundwater pumped. 
By law, none of the water delivered by the 
Project can be used to irrigate new farm land 
except on Indian reservations. If land spec- 
ulators are buying desert land along the 
Central Arizona Project aqueduct route hop- 
ing to make a fortune from use of Project 
water, they are doomed to failure. 

Of course, there are a few shortsighted 
people in Arizona who have doubts about the 
value of bringing in more water. The fact 
that the writer of your article failed to find 
any prominent men who were willing to be 
quoted in opposition only confirms that they 
are very much in the minority. 

As for the position of the Sierra Club, I 
call your attention to the fact that its chief 
spokesmen who appeared before congression- 
al committees before our Project was author- 
ized admitted many times that Arizona needs 
the water which the Project will deliver. It 
was these same Sierra Club spokesmen who, 
in opposing construction of hydroelectric 
dams on the Colorado River, suggested that 
power for the Central Arizona Project be 
generated by thermal plants as a substitute 
for dams, Arizona accepted that compromise, 
but now that a thermal plant is under con- 
struction the Sierra Club is opposing it too. 

If all efforts to satisfy the water and power 
needs of Americans, whether they live in 
Arizona or New York, are to be blocked by 
economic environmental and social theorists, 
then there is little room for optimism about 
the Nation's future, 

We can make a beginning now in the right 
direction by at least trying to understand 
the problems of each of our states, rather 
than promoting misunderstanding through 
publication of less than the whole truth. 

Sincerely, 
Jack WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Arizona. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION OR 
ISOLATIONISM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the arguments against America’s rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention is 
that the American public desires a con- 
traction of our foreign commitments. 
They declare that approval of the treaty 
outlawing genocide would only serve to 
further entangle the United States in 
confused and complicated foreign com- 
mitments. 

Certainly after the lesson of Southeast 
Asia, and in light of the percentage of tax 
dollars which have been spent by the 
military overseas, it is not difficult to 
understand the public’s hesitation to 
make further international commit- 
ments. Yet, it seems a travesty to link 
such tragic mistakes with the positive 
and constructive agreement reached on 
the Genocide Convention, As the United 
States reduces its military commitment 
abroad, it must not cast aside its moral 
commitment to world peace. The idea 
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of fighting for peace can only seem a 
barbaric anachronism when compared to 
the forthright legal and moral respon- 
sibilities assumed by those nations who 
signed the genocide treaty. 

Regardless of past mistakes, America 
cannot enter into a period of isolation- 
ism. Although we can refrain from costly 
military involvements, America’s singu- 
lar position of moral leadership cannot 
be ignored. We must join the overwhelm- 
ing number of our allies who have en- 
dorsed the genocide treaty and take our 
place in the humanitarian movement to 
end mass violence. 

Therefore, I strongly urge the Senate 
to end its moment of indecision and 
ratify the Genocide Convention. 


ENERGY NEEDS 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to again call the attention of my 
colleagues to the danger this Nation is 
facing in its ability to meet the energy 
needs of our Nation. 

An industrialized country collapses 
when it is unable to supply the power 
necessary to run its factories. Not only 
do citizens suffer from lack of employ- 
ment, but they must go without the 
necessities and conveniences which de- 
pend upon a source of power. 

This Nation now has the world’s 
highest standard of living. I want to keep 
it that way. However, when attention is 
called to the energy crisis, and the fact 
that this Nation is losing its ability to 
meet its own energy needs and is be- 
coming increasingly dependent on for- 
eign political powers, the warnings 
appear to fall on deaf ears. The repre- 
sentatives of our large population cen- 
ters appear to be more interested in the 
short-term political appeal of cut-rate 
oil from abroad rather than the view 
that increased dependence on foreign oil 
will eventually subject the American 
people and their economy to inflated 
prices for energy sources, blackmail, and 
a disastrous loss of American power and 
prestige. 

On February 2, an article by William 
Steif appeared in the Washington Daily 
News. The article, entitled “Dependency 
on Arab Oil Feared,” was based on a 
State Department document stating that 
nationalization of foreign-owned oil 
companies will “become increasingly 
common, as the Arab nations pressure 
the free world’s industrial powers for 
bigger and bigger slices of their take from 
petroleum.” Mr. Steif finds “the crunch 
on the United States would come as it 
found itself in competition with Western 
Europe and Japan for Arab oil.” 

I earnestly ask my colleagues to direct 
their attention to this article and recog- 
nize the folly of placing the American 
people at the feet of foreign oil magnates 
and at the same time placing every con- 
ceivable obstacle in the way of orderly 
development of energy resources within 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Daily News 
article, entitled “Dependency on Arab 
Oil Feared,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“SECRET” DOCUMENT: DEPENDENCY ON ARAB 
OIL FEARED 


(By William Steif) 


A State Department document marked 
“secret” warns that the United States may 
be dependent on the oil-rich Arab world 
by 1980 unless it soon develops new or al- 
ternative sources of energy. 

This trend is causing concern within the 
administration, particularly because of the 
increasing Arab squeeze on U.S. and Euro- 
pean oil companies operating in the Middle 
East. 

The document says the United States will 
depend on the Middle East for 8.5 million 
barrels of oil daily by 1980 if present trends 
continue. That would represent more than 
a third of U.S. consumption by then, the 
document says. The United States now gets 
virtually no oil from the Middle East. 


CONSUMPTION TO DOUBLE 


The study, titled “The International Oil 
Industry Thru 1980,” forecasts that oil con- 
sumption will more than double by 1980 in 
the free world’s three major industrialized 
areas—the United States, West Europe and 
Japan, Their current combined consumption 
of 30.5 million barrels a day is expected to 
rise to 62 million barrels. 

The study, scheduled for release to con- 
cerned congressional committees, projects 
this situation by 1980: 

U.S. oil consumption will rise from the 
current 15.5 million barrels a day to 24 mil- 
lion barrels. 

Western Europe’s consumption will in- 
crease from 12 million barrels daily to 26 
million barrels. 

Japan’s consumption will jump from its 
current three million barrels daily to 12 
million barrels. 


SUPPLY JAPAN, EUROPE 


The Western European nations and Japan 
now are heavily dependent on Arab oil. U.S. 
consumption includes 12 million barrels 
daily from domestic production and 3.5 mil- 
lion barrels imported largely from Venezuela. 

The crunch on the United States would 
come as it found itself in competition with 
Western Europe and Japan for Arab oll. 

Venezuelan output has peaked, the study 
says, and soon will ebb. One source said “only 
a massive U.S. investment” in undeveloped 
heavy oil in inland, eastern Venezuela could 
maintain that nation as a major supplier of 
oil over the next two to three decades. 

But recent Venezuelan governmental ac- 
tions threaten to cut U.S. companies’ profits 
to “nearly zero,” this source said. So it is 
unlikely that U.S. firms would sink the huge 
amounts of risk capital required into eastern 
Venezuela. 

The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, dominated by the Arab oil na- 
tions, has stepped up its financial and po- 
litical pressures on U.S. and European com- 
panies marketing Arab oil. Libya recently 
took over British Petroleum’s big stake there. 

The State Department study says such 
actions will become increasingly common, 
as the Arab nations pressure the free world’s 
industrial powers for bigger and bigger slices 
of their take from petroleum. 

The study urges full speed ahead on the 
stalled Alaska pipeline and pushes for other 
alternatives. They include: 

Slowing down gasoline consumption by 
building more mass transit and reducing 
auto-engine size. 

Exploitation of the East Coast’s outer con- 
tinental shelf and also of the Navy’s pe- 
troleum reserves. 

New incentives for domestic exploration. 

All-out research for other energy alterna- 
tives, including shale oil, coal gasification 
and the breeder nuclear reactor. 
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THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, in this fis- 
cal year, 1972, we are on the verge of 
placing one of America’s strongest for- 
eign programs, the Peace Corps, in a very 
serious situation. Because of our concern 
over the foreign aid expenditures, we 
have neglected to support this people-to- 
people program of aid to other countries. 
One of the few programs which gives 
American volunteers the opportunity to 
work inside other countries, at the re- 
quest of those countries, to help them 
feed, clothe, and educate themselves 
through their own resources. We have 
confronted the Peace Corps with the dis- 
tinct possibility of bringing about a sig- 
nificant reduction in their volunteer ac- 
tivities despite rising levels of support for 
the Peace Corps, both at home and 
abroad, at a time when applications for 
volunteer service in the Peace Corps have 
jumped from 19,000 last year to 26,500 
this year. 

Any appropriations figure less than the 
authorized amount of $77.2 million will 
mean drastic cutbacks in the Peace Corps 
volunteers already in the field. Volun- 
teers now in service will have to be re- 
called before their terms are completed. 

Peace Corps volunteers do what local 
communities in the served countries want 
them to do. It would be very difficult for 
the American volunteer who has been 
teaching English for 1% years to stu- 
dents in Kenya to explain that her coun- 
try could no longer back her efforts to 
help them. It would be unfortunate if 
Dennis Paradis were forced to tell his 
friends in India that he must suddenly 
drop his projects in cattle management 
and return to America because we would 
not support him. It would be difficult to 
explain to the host country of Micronesia 
that Peace Corps-architects will have to 
leave their jobs which are giving Micro- 
nesians low-cost housing, new schools, 
and public facilities, including a new air- 
port. In Tonga, a plant pathologist, a 
home economist, a marine biologist, and 
an entomologist are working to deter- 
mine how best to project the balance of 
nature for the island; Peace Corpsmen 
have helped spread the benefits of the 
new miracle high-yield grains to Malay- 
sia and Thailand and other regions of the 
world. Population control, pollution con- 
trol, speech therapy, and marketing co- 
operatives—such as the one in Fiji that 
has grown from a $2,000 broom factory 
to a $250,000 enterprise—are among the 
projects in Asia. 

Peace Corps teachers are developing 
curriculums for schools and training 
teachers in latest methods and 303 agri- 
culture volunteers in specialized fields 
such as water development, range man- 
agement, crop improvement and exten- 
sion, animal husbandry and fisheries in 
Africa. To the countries Peace Corps is 
serving, these projects are of vital im- 
portance. It would be an embarrassing 
predicament for the United States to 
have to advise these countries that we 
are sorry, but we have changed our minds 
and cannot afford to continue these proj- 
ects—while at the same time we are able 
to afford to spend billions of dollars in 
other areas. Sudden abrogation of these 
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agreements will imperil our credibility 
throughout the world. 


POLLUTION LAWS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, quite a lot 
of debate has been taking place lately 
concerning our pollution laws and the ef- 
fect that they might have on other areas 
of concern. On January 23, the Dallas 
Times Herald published an excerpt of a 
recent speech made by Mr. Robert G. 
Dunlop, chairman of the Sun Oil Co. In 
his remarks, Mr. Dunlop makes a cogent 
appeal for the use of reason in determin- 
ing our pollution laws. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Recorp so that my colleagues in the 
Senate may avail themselves of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s logic. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ENERGY-ECOLOGyY DEBATE NEEDS REASON, 
REALISM 


(Ev1ror’s Norse.—The following is excerpt- 
ed from an address. before the Wharton 
School Alumni Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania, when Robert G. Dunlop re- 
ceived the Society’s Gold Medal of Merit 
Award.) 

(By Robert G. Dunlop) 

A matter I feel is vital to the well-being of 
our nation and all of its people is the gath- 
ering storm over energy and the environ- 
ment. The controversy is with increasing 
frequency being billed as energy vs. the en- 
vironment, 

The grave implications of those words point 
to a compelling national need to dig below 
the surface of day-to-day developments and 
to confront directly the basic issues we face— 
our requirements and our responsibilities— 
in the intertwined areas of energy and the 
quality of life. 

The heart of the matter is that for the 
first time ever in peace-time we face the 
real possibility of a shortage of energy sup- 
plies, particularly petroleum supplies. 

The growing concern over energy supplies 
has been matched by a growing concern for 
preservation of the environment. 

The need for reason and realism on all 
sides is essential if we are to deal effectively 
with the energy-environmental issue. For it 
is a fact of life today that offshore and on- 
shore areas that are considered to be eco- 
logically sensitive are the most promising for 
new petroleum discoveries ... The danger is 
that in the flood of rhetoric and charge and 
counter-charge the thread of public interest 
is going to be completely lost. 

What we desperately need today are ob- 
jective analyses of the facts and reasoned 
judgments about how we can best protect 
our environment and meet our essential en- 
ergy needs at the same time. To achieve this, 
we must keep two points firmly in mind. 

First, we need to realize that new legisla- 
tion and new investments in research and 
facilities have set the stage for real progress 
in pollution abatement and control in the 
next five to 10 years. But time is required to 
get results, and in the interim we should 
avoid rash actions or reactions that could 
have dangerous implications for the future. 

Second, we must consider environmental 
issues in the light of past performance and 
experience. I submit, for example, that the 
petroleum industry’s conservation record is 
a good one ... There have been only six 
major mishaps, three spills and three fires in 
the drilling of more than 14,000 offshore oil 
and gas wells up through 1971. This is an 
accident rate of four ten-thousandths of one 
per cent. And we are working to do better. 
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What the issues boil down to, ultimately, 
are judgments about the acceptance of rea- 
sonable risks. And I think objective analysis 
will show that the environmental risks in- 
volved in offshore drilling are, indeed, rea- 
sonable and acceptable. 

Seldom in our history has the need for 
calm deliberation and wise judgment in the 
public interest been more vital than it is 
now in relation to energy and the environ- 
ment. 

I am convinced that what we need most is 
& new commitment to cooperative effort in 
striving to reach common goals. 

I am reminded of these words of Albert 
Schweitzer: “The development of civilization 
comes about, to put it quite generally, by 
individual men thinking out ideals which 
aim at the progress of the whole, and then 
so fitting them to the realities of life that they 
assume the shape in which they can in- 
fluence most effectively the circumstances of 
the time.” 


VALUE ADDED TAX—A DISASTER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, from 
both official statements and off-the-rec- 
ord reports, it is clear that the admin- 
istration will propose a value added tax, 
if not this year, then next year. 

But a value added tax is nothing more 
or less than a national sales tax. It is a 
regressive tax. Worse, it is an infiation- 
ary tax, because it adds to the cost of 
goods at every step in their fabrication 
and sale. 

No matter what exceptions are made 
or rebates granted it is a new tax pro- 
posal which will add to the tax burden 
of most Americans. 

To propose it at a time when billions— 
tens of billions—are removed from equi- 
table taxation because of the glaring 
loopholes and injustices in our tax laws, 
and at a time when only the most cur- 
sory examination is given to billions in 
big spending for weapons procurement, 
space shuttles, and subsidies of all kinds, 
is nothing short of irresponsible. 

Hobart Rowen, who is the knowledge- 
able editor of the business page of the 
Washington Post, and a highly compe- 
tent writer on business and economic 
matters, has a scathing article on value 
added tax in today’s edition of the paper. 

Mr. Rowen warns: 

The real danger of the VAT is that it will 
be a foot in the door for an increasingly 
disastrous tax policy. Once on the books, 
whenever the government needs more money, 
it will be easier to jack up the VAT, instead 
of raising the corporate tax rate. 


VAT is a sales tax. VAT is a hidden 
tax. VAT is an inflationary tax. VAT is 
a tax increase. VAT, as Mr. Rowen 
rightly states, is a disastrous tax. “ 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Rowen’s article be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1972] 

A DISASTROUS Tax 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

The Nixon administration is getting set to 
throw a knock-out punch later this year at 
the American consumer by proposing & na- 
tional sales tax called a “Value Added Tax,” 
better known by the initials VAT. 

In France, it is called TVA for "Tax, Value 
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Added,” but Frenchmen who are wise to it 
suggest that the initials stand for Tout Va 
Augmenter, which means, roughly, that 
everything costs more. 

No one should have any doubts about the 
VAT. It is nothing more nor less than a 
complex method of collecting a retail sales 
tax, whereby the tax at each level of pro- 
duction and distribution is passed along to 
the next one, and only the final purchaser— 
the retail buyer—ts left holding the tax bag. 

Thus, literally, everything will cost more, 
making a mockery of price controls, and 
those at the low end of the income scale who 
must spend a large share of their earnings 
on necessities rather than luxuries will be 
hit the hardest. That's why it’s called a “re- 
gressive tax.” 

The Nixon technicians working on their 
version of VAT reportedly are trying to “cure” 
the VAT of its regressive nature by giving 
low income families a credit against their in- 
come taxes. 

But not even the proponents of the sys- 
tem pretend that the VAT can be made a 
progressive tax. It is clearly, as former Treas- 
ury Assistant Secretary Stanley S. Surrey 
has said, “a second-best tax to an income 
tax, and why do we need a second-best tax?” 

Why, indeed? 

Well, one reason, as a Treasury Official says, 
is that a VAT “can raise one hell of a lot of 
money.” A 1 percent VAT would bring in 
about $5 billion, or as much as a 6 percent 
increase in the corporate tax rate. 

The President would use the money, it 
appears, primarily for the relief of the mid- 
dle-class suburbanite who has been hit hard 
by rising property taxes. With the VAT 
money in hand, local governmental units 
would not have to raise property taxes fur- 
ther (and some might lower them) to cover 
swollen school finance costs. 

None of these plans has been spelled out, 
to be sure. It is an election year, and no 
one at the White House wants to talk about 
higher taxes, even the VAT, which would be 
sneaked into the pricing system so that the 
poor consumer couldn't tell the higher tax 
load from some other form of inflation, 

The most serious aspect of all this would 
be a further distortion of the tax system at 
a time when it desperately needs reforms to 
plug the loopholes that are eroding the in- 
come tax base. Joseph A. Pechman and Ben- 
jamin A. Okner of the Brookings Institution 
earlier this month presented massive evi- 
dence to two congressional committees show- 
ing that a comprehensive income tax could 
yield the same revenue with rates averag- 
ing one-third lower than those now in effect. 

Average tax payments under the Pechman- 
Okner proposals would fall for all families 
with incomes below $25,000—which should 
take care of most of Mr. Nixon’s middle- 
America patrons—while higher income 
families would pay more than they do now, 
which they certainly should, 

Former Treasury Secretary Joseph W. Barr 
acquired a niche in history by revealing that 
155 American citizens with adjusted gross in- 
comes of $200,000 or more paid not a penny 
to the Treasury in taxes on their 1966 income. 
That helped stir Congress into action. 

Yet, in 1968 the number of those with $200,- 
000 of income or more who got away scot-free 
rose to 222, to 300 in 1969, and was still 112 
in 1970. (The Treasury says it is “studying” 
the situation.) 

For the rich, as Philip M. Stern has said, 
today’s tax preferences are equivalent to a 
massive “welfare” program. 

Unhappily, no one listens to Messrs. Pech- 
man, Okner and Stern. Tax reform, it seems, 
is but an intellectual exercise. The piddling 
reforms in the 1969 bill have been followed 
by the Revenue Act of 1971, which Pechman 
estimates will reduce individual and corpo- 
rate taxes by $15.5 billion in 1971, 1972 and 
1973, and create new loopholes, notably a 
new give-away to exporters. 
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The real danger of the VAT is that it will 
be a foot in the door for an increasingly dis- 
astrous tax policy. Once on the books, when- 
ever the government needs more money, it 
will be easier to jack up the VAT, instead 
of raising the corporate tax rate. 

That's what this game is all about: The 
President is planning to shift more of the 
tax burden onto the shoulders of the in- 
dividual taxpayer and away from the cor- 
poration. If the Democrats have any sense at 
all, they'll nail Mr. Nixon on this issue. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITY ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHes). Under the previous order, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 


amendment (No. 813) of the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, earlier this 
week, the junior Senator from Alabama 
was delivering a speech in opposition to 
this bill, S. 2515, and in favor of an 
amendment that was pending at the 
time. Due to the fact that there was an 
agreed time limitation on debate on that 
particular amendment, the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama was unable to con- 
clude his remarks with respect to the 
bill and the amendment. At this time, he 
desires to continue with the speech he 
embarked upon earlier this week. 

Toward the end of his remarks on that 
occasion, he was pointing out one of the 
iniquitous provisions in this bill that 
gives the Commission the power to act as 
prosecutor, jury, and judge, to decide 
the case after having received the com- 
plaint, investigated it, and filed the 
charges. In addition, the Commission is 
given the right to go into the Federal 
district court and obtain injunctive relief 
against an employer—an employer of as 
few as eight persons. 
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In the course of my remarks, I pointed 
out that the use of injunction in labor 
disputes was severely criticized by Sam- 
uel Gompers, head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and that under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, the use of 
injunction in labor disputes was out- 
lawed; and the wise provisions of that 
bill are still the law of the land, as they 
should be. 

Mr. President, the parallel was drawn 
by the junior Senator from Alabama that 
the use of injunction by employers 
against employees was outlawed under 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Yet, this bill 
provides for injunctive relief on behalf 
of employees against employers. It would 
be well for those representing labor who 
advocate S. 2515 to pause and ponder 
the wise words of Samuel Gompers which 
I quoted in my earlier remarks this week 
and which, of course, already appear in 
the Recor», and to review thoroughly the 
cases involving labor disputes prior to 
1932. 

Mr. President, I am sure there are few 
among us who will not say that perhaps 
the most shameful chapters of our ju- 
diciary history were written by judges in 
labor relations cases prior to the enact- 
ment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. In- 
deed, the susceptibility to abuse by 
judges of the injunctive process is clearly 
illustrated by the example of the years 
prior to 1932 when judges, acting with- 
out juries, in an almost unbroken line 
of cases, used the injunction to frustrate 
the efforts of labor to secure fair wages 
and safe working conditions. 

That is one of the great milestones in 
labor relations law and procedure in this 
country—a great act. But if it be good, on 
the one hand, to bar injunction in labor 
disputes against employees, why would 
it not also be fair to bar injunction in 
disputes as to unfair employment prac- 
tices by the Commission on behalf of 
aggrieved employees against the em- 
ployer? 

If this bill becomes law, many of the 
most cherished benefits which organized 
labor has attained in the last 40 years 
would no longer be matters of right, but 
would automatically become matters of 
administrative grace to be doled out by 
EEOC bureaucrats as rewards for good 
behavior or withheld as punishment 
when any union does not comply with 
their demands. So the EEOC is going to 
have control over the union as well as 
the companies themselves. I believe that 
if this bill is enacted, if it does become 
law, it is going to be such a monster, such 
a colossus, such a Frankenstein monster, 
that it could well destroy many of the 
rights of employers and many of the 
rights of labor unions and the employees 
they represent. The law which tells the 
employer who his workers shall be today 
can be reversed and the worker told who 
his employer shall be tomorrow—and at 
what wages. 

Under the broad grant of power in the 
bill before us, the seniority system, a 
basic fabric of unionism, would be ad- 
versely affected, if not destroyed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a state- 
ment by me on that question, with the 
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understanding that he will not lose his 
right to the floor by so doing? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. A number of officials of 
one of the largest industries in the United 
States visited my office some time ago 
and informed me that they were having 
trouble with the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance in the Department of 
Labor. They informed me that approxi- 
mately 35 percent of their employees 
were black and that, for that reason, 
there was no solid basis for any claim 
they were discriminating against blacks 
in employment. They stated that the per- 
centage of blacks was far in excess of the 
numerical percentage of blacks in the 
population from which they drew their 
employees. They told me, however, that 
they were having a great deal of trouble 
negotiating with the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance because that office 
was not even as enlightened a legislator 
or a regulator as the ancient Roman 
Emperor Caligula. 

Caligula, as the Senator from Alabama 
knows, wrote his laws in small letters 
and hung them high on the wall so that 
people could not read or reach them, 
and therefore he could punish them for 
violations of laws of which they were 
ignorant. 

From what these gentlemen told me, 
Caligula was a far more sensible regu- 
lator than the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance in the Department of Labor, 
because if a man could get a long enough 
ladder and a big enough magnifying 
glass, he could climb up the ladder and 
read Caligula’s laws. 

But these gentlemen told me that they 
could not read the regulations or the 
requirements of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance in the Department 
of Labor because that office refused to 
commit its requirements to writing. They 
said that they would hold oral conversa- 
tions with them and make suggestions 
about what they should put in their em- 
ployment practices so as not to discrimi- 
nate in the view of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance. They informed me 
that they would follow those suggestions 
and bring their product back for con- 
sideration of the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance, and the Office of Fed- 
eral Contract Compliance would then 
demand that they do other things that 
had not been mentioned to them before. 

These gentlemen informed me that 
their particular industry was dependent 
to a high degree on Government con- 
tracts. They said, finally, that the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance told 
them they would have to alter their en- 
tire seniority system in order to put 
more blacks in positions of seniority, 
even over others who had been with them 
a much longer time. They told me that 
they informed the Office of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance that their seniority 
system was set up and defined by col- 
lective bargaining agreements that they 
had made with the unions representing 
their employers under the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. ALLEN. This bill would throw 
collective bargaining agreements out the 
window. 
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Mr. ERVIN. When they called this to 
the attention of the Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance, they said that if 
they did what they were demanding they 
would be sued by the union for breach of 
contract and might induce a strike. 

Mr. President, they said they were 
informed by the officials of the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance in the De- 
partment of Labor that the perform- 
ance of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance was far superior to the en- 
actments of Congress in respect to collec- 
tive bargaining, and that those officials 
demanded that they forthwith upset 
their seniority system. 

I told these gentlemen, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the Separation 
of Powers, that I thought the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance was guilty 
of a gross violation of the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, and that although 
it was an executive agency, it was usurp- 
ing the power to make laws by not reduc- 
ing them to writing so that people could 
know what they are. 

I asked these gentlemen to come down 
and testify before my subcommittee. 
They said, “No, we cannot do that. If we 
get the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance angry with us, we cannot get 
any Government contracts, and our in- 
dustry will be bankrupt.” 

Now, I ask the Senator, Is that not in 
line with what he has been saying? 

Mr. ALLEN. It certainly is. 

Mr. ERVIN. The officials in the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance are not 
elected to anything. They were not 
elected by anyone. They are not respon- 
sible to anyone. But they are riding 
roughshod in this tyrannical manner 
over thousands of American citizens, 
over thousands of American business- 
men. 

I think that Congress is the only legis- 
lative body I know of that is willing to 
sit supinely by and allow executive of- 
ficials, who have no legislative power 
whatever, to make laws which they will 
not reduce to writing so that they can 
be understood by citizens, and be able 
to practice this terrible tyranny over 
American industry. 

If American businessmen of great 
power are afraid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, what about the little fellow whose 
economic power is so small that he is 
only able to employ eight of nine persons 
to assist him in his business? 

Mr. ALLEN. He will be covered by this 
and would be probably driven to the 
wall. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for yielding. This 
points up exactly what the Senator from 
Alabama has been saying, that appar- 
ently those members of organized labor 
who support this bill need a prayer ut- 
tered on their behalf: “Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” They are 
advocating the passage of a bill, as the 
Senator from Alabama says, which 


would put them under a cease and desist 
government which could designate who 
would be members of a union, or could 
deprive the union of the power to deter- 
mine for themselves who their members 
would be. 
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Mr. ALLEN. That is certainly correct. 
I appreciate the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
and the contribution that he has made 
to this debate. I certainly agree with 
him that passage of the bill could have 
an extremely adverse effect upon labor 
unions, that it could completely destroy 
or vitiate the seniority system of unions, 
that it could provide that unions must 
take into membership individuals that 
they do not want to take into the union, 
and that it could require employers to 
employ people contrary to the express 
provisions of the collective bargaining 
contract that has been reached between 
the employer and the union in arm’s- 
length dealings. Not only could it destroy 
the seniority system of unions, it could 
also destroy the apprenticeship program 
of unions. 

Union apprenticeship programs would 
be drastically altered. Failure to com- 
ply with EEOC edicts would make it 
possible for unions to be denied repre- 
sentation status under the National 
Labor Relations Act, thus removing pro- 
tections against raiding or displacement 
by a rival union. Moreover, an employer 
would no longer have any legal obliga- 
tion to bargain with a union whose rep- 
resentation status has been canceled by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

That would be a fine union. I have not 
had a single union man tell me that he 
favors this bill, not a single one. Yet it 
has been stated on the floor that orga- 
nized labor is in favor of the bill. I have 
not had a single member of organized 
labor ask me to vote for the bill. 

In short, under S. 2515, the EEOC 
would be empowered to tell a worker and 
an employer which labor organizations 
were officially approved for membership 
and which were deemed unsuitable by 
the Federal authorities. In other words, 
the EEOC would be empowered to tell 
one that it is all right for him to join 
some unions, but not others. This, to my 
way of thinking, Mr. President, seriously 
jeopardizes the freedom of expression 
and the freedom of association guaran- 
teed by the first amendment to our 
Constitution. One real effect of S. 2515, 
therefore, would not be to promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers, but to expose and punish per- 
sons and organizations who give counte- 
nance to views regarding freedom of ex- 
pression and association which are in- 
imical to the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Here again is the ever-present and 
coercive threat of punitive action against 
those who do not give strict adherence 
to the social and political philosophies 
of those who wield power. Here, in the 
name of “equal employment opportu- 
nity,” it is demanded that we pass a law 
which would permit a Federal bureau to 
arrogate unto itself the power to ex- 
amine, pass judgment, and extinguish the 
essential freedoms of expression and as- 
sociation. The Senate of the United 
States cannot afford to let the EEOC 
be a law unto itself regarding the most 
sacred and fundamental rights of the 
American people. 

Mr. President, if S. 2515 is enacted into 
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law, we can add industrial relations di- 
rectors and union business agents to the 
list of endangered species. 

What do we need industrial relations 
directors and union business agents for 
if the EEOC is going to tell us whom to 
employ. So they may well be classified 
with others of the endangered species 
that we hear of in the new environment, 
which so many people, including the 
junior Senator from Alabama, are so 
much interested in preserving. And to 
that list we might as well add academic 
freedom and States rights. Not even 
Jimmy the Greek would cite odds on the 
chances of their survival. 

One of the prime tenets of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence is that a man is 
presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty. While the bill before us does not 
presume to go so far as to repeal this 
concept, it certainly subverts it. It ar- 
rogantly undermines and brushes aside 
the guaranteed and fundamental prin- 
ciples of due process and invokes a pan- 
oply of represssive procedures as alien 
to justice as the rack and the thumb- 
screw. 

Under the bill, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission would be given 
a “judicial” function, permitting it to 
order respondents to “cease and desist” 
from alleged unlawful employment 
practices with such orders subject to 
limited review in a U.S. court of appeals. 

What is government by cease and 
desist? Government by cease and desist 
is government according to the personal 
convictions, inclinations, predilections, 
and precipitant notions of government 
bureaucrats rather than government by 
certain and uniform laws applying alike 
to all men and institutions in like situ- 
ations. 

This being true, it is no wonder that 
Justice Jackson, in the well-known Flag 
Salute case eloquently declared: 

The very purpose for a bill of rights was 
to withdraw certain subjects from the vicis- 
situdes of public controversy, to place them 
beyond the reach of majorities and to offi- 
cially establish them as legal principles to 
be applied by the courts. One's right to life, 
liberty, and property, to free speech, a free 
press, freedom of worship and assembly, and 
other fundamental rights, may not be sub- 
mitted to vote; they depend on the outcome 
of no elections. 


Subsequently, Mr. President, Justice 
Jackson declared: 

If there is any fixed star in our national 
constellation, it is that no official, high or 
petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion, or force citizens to con- 
fess by word or act their faith therein. 


One of the real difficulties in connec- 
tion with the type of authority being 
sought here is the attitude of the Com- 
mission and its staff. The Commission- 
ers and the staff of the Equal Employ- 
ment Commission are appointed because 
of a particular philosophical bent—it is 
expected, however, that they are to be 
objective and impartial advocates of 
equal employment opportunity and to 
conciliate charges found to be supported 
by the facts adduced in their investiga- 
tions. 
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The Commission, however, has not 
been and is not now the impartial agency 
it was supposed to be and as charged to 
be by law. Instead, the Commission has 
been a rabid advocate of its own pre- 
conceived ideas of fair employment op- 
portunity and has been spending much 
of its time assembling arguments in be- 
half of its obsession with obtaining from 
Congress the power to issue coercive or- 
ders. The Commission has degenerated 
into performing a private pressure job 
for cease and desist authority. 

The mingling of the functions of con- 
ciliation and compulsion in this agency 
would be tragic. The EEOC conciliator, 
in such instances, cannot, in any light, 
be viewed as a friendly counselor, but 
only as an incipient prosecutor. In other 
words, when he also possesses the power 
not only of prosecuting, but also of ren- 
dering an enforceable judgment, his per- 
suasion takes on the immediate char- 
acter of coercion. 

Yet, this ambitious bill would lodge in 
an unelected Federal agency the unfet- 
tered authority to act as investigator, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury—all racked 
up in one power-laden package. S. 2515 
does this by granting the Commission 
the power to receive complaints; granting 
to the Commission the power to investi- 
gate complaints; granting the Commis- 
sion the power to prosecute complaints; 
and granting the Commission the power 
to pass judgment on complaints and to 
fashion a remedy enforceable by a cease 
and desist order. 

As if this were not bad enough, the bill 
also grants the Commission the power to 
be the complainant. It is proposed that 
a member of the Commission may file a 
complaint, and, although the Commis- 
missioner filing the complaint may not 
participate in the hearing, he is not for- 
bidden to sit in judgment on his own 
complaint. 

Mr. President, I am sure all will agree 
that the other members of the Commis- 
sion would be less than human if they 
did not give special attention to com- 
plaints filed by one of their own mem- 
bers. It is difficult to see how this Com- 
mission, in rendering decisions on a com- 
plaint filed by one of its own members, 
could act objectively and in an unbiased 
manner. Remember, the member filing 
the complaint would be privy to all of 
the discussions leading up to the final de- 
cision of the Commission, and I say that 
it would be asking too much of human 
nature to expect his colleagues to embar- 
rass him by dismissing a complaint which 
he had filed. One would have to be blind 
indeed not to see that this particular 
aspect of the bill overbalances the scales 
of justice against defendants in ways 
that do absolute violence to the best of 
Anglo-American judicial traditions. 

It is true that appellate review of or- 
ders by the Commission is provided. But 
the fact that an employer or a labor 
union may be entitled to go to a US. 
court of appeals carries no assurance 
that he will get there. On the other hand, 
if a respondent is able to defray the ex- 
pense of long, drawn-out litigation, the 
restrictions and the limitations placed on 
the courts by the bill will make it almost 
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impossible for the court to rectify a 
prejudicial order by the Commission. 

Let me point out, Mr. President, that 
the court entertaining the review would 
be limited by the record of the hearing 
examiner as reviewed by the Commis- 
sion and would be required to affirm the 
Commission upon a finding of some evi- 
dence supporting the Commission’s de- 
cision. 

And what would the record of the Com- 
mission consist of? Let us not forget that 
many of these charges of discriminatory 
employment practices will be made by 
persons who are motivated by revenue, 
cruelty, persecution, and perfidy. This is 
especially true inasmuch as S. 2515 re- 
moves the requirement that charges must 
be made under oath. In addition, the bill 
permits the Commission to deprive the 
accused of the customary and time- 
honored rules of evidence and procedure. 
Hearsay evidence with its inflammatory 
effect can easily be the entire basis of a 
finding by the Commission. What all of 
this boils down to is that this bill seeks 
the enormous power of “cease and de- 
sist,” and yet provides no safeguards 
against a possible arbitrary determina- 
tion by the Commission. The Commission 
can, therefore, proceed to issue a com- 
plaint and institute a proceeding which 
could lead to the exercise of enforcement 
powers based on a tenuous claim of dis- 
crimination and the courts would be 
powerless to touch it. In other words, the 
bill makes an out and out mockery of our 
dedication to due process of law. 

This is not government by law. It is 
government by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, for better or 
worse. 

Mr. President, I turn to the most pre- 
posterous and repugnant feature of S. 
2515. The bill seeks to vest in the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
autocratic and despotic power over the 
internal administration of State and local 
governments. As a consequence, S. 2515 
is completely incompatible with the con- 
stitutional doctrines of the sovereignty 
and indestructibility of the several States. 
Even apart from this consideration, S. 
2515 is inimical to Federal-State rela- 
tions inasmuch as it would place in the 
hands of the Commission a legal club by 
which it can browbeat State and local 
Officials into submission and thus assume 
outright control of the functions and 
power of State and local government in 
vital areas of our life. 

The proposal to substitute federally 
controlled employment practices for 
State and local personnel is in direct vio- 
lation of the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution which states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States, nor prohibited to it by the States 
are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 


The proposal is also in direct violation 
of the ninth amendment to our Consti- 
tution which states: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people. 

I, of course, realize that many of the 
proponents of S. 2515 regard the ninth 
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and 10th amendments to our Constitu- 
tion as obsolete, or at best, treat them as 
mere truisms. I also realize that the rights 
guaranteed to the States and their peo- 
ple under the Constitution have been 
severely abused and invaded in recent 
years. But there is no provision in our 
Constitution which, by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, can provide 
a legal cover for the extraordinary au- 
thority sought in this bill. 

If enacted, this bill would permit an 
agency of the Federal Government to 
enter the political field in the appoint- 
ment of State and local government em- 
ployees. It is true that many State and 
local job requirements are, in part, un- 
related to the job. But it is wholly in 
keeping with our political traditions to 
give our State and local leaders, and our 
national leaders for that matter, the dis- 
cretion to give reasonable weight to fac- 
tors other than job fitness in filling jobs. 

Frankly, it is difficult to imagine a 
more intolerable interference by the 
Federal Government with the rights of 
the States than to dictate their em- 
ployment practices. The States’ power 
over employment practices is basic and 
essential to the very existence of State 
sovereignty and, consequently, to our 
federal system which was devised by 
our forefathers and which they intended 
to be held forever sacrosanct by the Bill 
of Rights. If we deprive the States of 
their basic functions, it is pointless to 
maintain that we have a dual form of 
government. 

History makes it crystal clear that the 
Constitution of the United States would 
never have been ratified by the requisite 
number of States if they had not been 
assured that it would subsequently be 
so amended as to embrace the principles 
and guarantees enunciated by the ninth 
and 10th amendments. 

Let us recall that in 1787 when the 
Constitution was written, the States 
were absolute sovereign. They had joined 
in the Declaration of Independence. 
They had fought through eight long, ter- 
rible and bloody years to wrest them- 
selves from the British Crown. In essence, 
they stood independent and free from 
any other sovereignty on earth. 

This amendment, by the way, provides 
that powers not delegated to the United 
States nor prohibited by it to the States 
are reserved respectively to the States 
or to the people, people being synony- 
mous with the States. 

The proposal is also a direct violation 
of the ninth amendment which reads: 

The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


There is no provision in our Constitu- 
tion which, by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination, could provide a legal cover 
for the extraordinary authority sought 
in this bill. 

Therefore, when the representatives of 
the free, independent States met in 
Philadelphia to determine what form of 
government would succeed the tryranny 
of the British Crown, they had deep feel- 
ings about their State sovereignty and 
jealously guarded it and were determined 
to protect against any undue invasion. 
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The delegates were not about to surren- 
der any more than absolutely necessary 
of their sovereignty in their endeavor to 
form a national government and they 
were resolute in holding this to a mini- 
mum. The deliberations and the debates 
at the Convention and, of course, in the 
very drafting of the Constitution and its 
ratification by the several States make it 
abundantly clear that the Constitution 
would have never come into existence if 
the sovereignty of the States and the 
rights of the people had not been posi- 
tively recognized in the Constitution it- 
self. 


Yes, Mr. President, of all the liberties 
which the founders of our great Nation 
enshrined in the first 10 amendments 
they specifically designed the ninth and 
10th amendments as the impregnable 
guardians of the sovereign rights of the 
States and of the people. They delegated 
to the Federal Government the powers 
necessary to enable it to discharge its 
limited functions as a central govern- 
ment and left to the States and to the 
people all other powers. 

It was the strong belief in the concept 
of government by the people that in- 
spired Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, to declare: 

The laws which must effect the happiness 
of the people must flow from their own 
habits, their own feelings and the resources 
of their own minds. 


In those few words, Mr. President, 
Thomas Jefferson expressed the thoughts 
and beliefs of the framers of our great 
Constitution, who knew that the States, 
with their State governments, their 
county governments, and their city gov- 
ernments, would ever be citadels of lib- 
erty. They knew that their concept of a 
government by the people demanded full 
recognition of the rights of the States. 

Nowhere is the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers more eloquently described 
than by Chief Justice Salmon P, Chase in 
his opinion in Teras against White (7 
Wall. 700) when he said: 

Not only, therefore, can there by no loss of 
separate and independent autonomy to the 
States through their union under the Con- 
stitution, but it may be not unreasonably 
said that the preservation of the States, and 
the maintenance of their governments, are 
&s much within the design and care of the 
Constitution as the preservation of the Union 
and the maintenance of the National Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution, in all its pro- 
visions, looks to an indestructible Union, 
composed of indestructible States. 


Have these rights become any less 
meaningful to us today? Are the dangers 
of the exercise of arbitrary power by a 
centralized government any less? I say 
no, Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
a giant among men, once wisely warned: 

When the people lose control of their Con- 
stitution, they have already lost control of 
their government. 


I wholeheartedly agree with Senator 
Borah when he added: 


It is an old story that when the people lose 
power, they lose liberty. 


The exercise of the powers sought 
under this bill would so tip the balance 
toward the Federal Government, particu- 
larly the executive branch, that the di- 
vision of authority as envisioned by our 
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Founding Fathers and as yet contained 
in our written Constitution would become 
passé. The Constitution would no longer 
serve as a safeguard for the right of the 
people to govern themselves. Consent 
would no longer flow from them. Even 
Alexander Hamilton, who advocated and 
believed in a strong central government, 
would have been scandalized at the inter- 
position of the Federal Government into 
State and local affairs as envisioned by 
the provisions of S. 2515. 

I submit that if one of the delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787 
had proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment be empowered to interfere with the 
domestic policies and domestic institu- 
tions of State and local governments, he 
would have been laughed out of Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Surely such a departure from a written 
Constitution that expressly assures the 
rights of the States is reason enough to 
sound the death knell for legislation 
which conceives such a recommendation. 
If we deprive the States of their basic 
functions, it is pointless to maintain that 
we have a constitutional Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was written in that hot, tiresome 
summer 185 years ago, provision was 
made for amending it. If our Constitu- 
tion is to be amended in the drastic man- 
ner proposed by S. 2515, it should be done 
so in the orderly process provided for 
in the Constitution itself, by the people 
themselves, who hold title to that great 
document. 

The Senate has no right to amend the 
Constitution by legislative fiat. We not 
only have no authority to do so, but we 
are betraying a trust to the people and 
an oath to ourselves when we attempt 
to do so. Any proposed changes in our 
Constitution should be submitted to the 
people in the form of constitutional 
amendments, and, as I have said, this 
magnificent document should not be 
changed except by the popular mandate 
of the people themselves. 

Giving to a Federal bureau the power 
to control and form the practices of State 
and local governments would, in the 
judgment of the junior Senator from 
Alabama, be, in effect, an amendment 
of the Constitution, because the Con- 
stitution does not envision any such pow- 
er to be placed in the Federal Govern- 
ment or any bureau or agency thereof. 

George Washington stated the prop- 
osition eloquently in his Farewell Ad- 
dress when he said: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be, in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment, in the 
way in which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed. 


Mr. President, there may be those who 
think that the system of government 
that was devised in this country nearly 
two centuries ago is obsolescent. In an- 
swer to any such thinking, I should like 
to point out that one of the most baffling 
problems that faces contemporary 
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democracies arises from the deadening 
effect of sprawling, impersonal, overcen- 
tralized governments. 

The bill would centralize in a bureau or 
any agency the control over the employ- 
ment practices of every employer in the 
country who employs as many as eight 
persons. It would give to such bureau or 
agency power over the employment prac- 
tices of every State, county, and city in 
the country, over every agency of every 
State, county, and agency, and over every 
educational institution in the country, 
be it a college, a university, a private 
school, a church-supported school, or, 
for that matter, a secondary or an ele- 
mentary school which would be included 
in the term “educational institution.” 

How does one keep democracy fresh, 
vivacious, and close to the hearts of the 
people in the face of the ponderous and 
monolithic machines of government? 

We have the answer, Mr. President. We 
have always had it. The federal system 
which was devised by our forefathers in 
the 18th century provides the brightest 
hope for the survival of real democracy 
and the rights of free men in the 20th 
century. If we tamper with the basic 
tenets of the system bequeathed us by 
our forefathers, if we trample upon this 
precious heritage, we will deserve the 
fate that will undoubtedly befall us. 

Mr. President, this Nation has become 
history’s finest illustration of how people 
can enrich their lives, can raise their 
level of well-being, can fulfill the goals 
of their pursuit of happiness when they 
are given liberty, freedom, and the en- 
couragement for initiative and incentive 
under a democratic system made possible 
by a blueprint of democracy—a written 
Constitution. 

I can find nothing in S. 2515 to merit 
the approbation of a free people. I say 
again that its far-reaching and drastic 
provisions will destroy and negate much 
more individual rights and liberties than 
they could possible protect. Far from 
securing the rights of our people, they 
particularly constitute a grave threat to 
the precious rights sought to be held 
forever sacrosanct in the Bill of Rights. 
They are, to be sure, an affront to the 
authors of the American Constitution 
and the idea of limited governmental au- 
thority they sought to safeguard. 

If this legislation ever becomes the 
law of the land, we will have placed our 
people and our free institutions on the 
threshold of a tragic era from which they 
may never recover. We will have moved 
one step nearer to complete control and 
regimentation of all aspects of our lives 
by a centralized and all-powerful Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

Let us not turn our backs on the mag- 
nificent heritage and the system of gov- 
ernment of and by free men, the inde- 
structible union of indestructible States 
that have come down to us at such great 
sacrifice. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption 
of this amendment and the defeat of 
S. 2515. 

Starting at 12:45 p.m., there will be 
a period of 1 hour for argument of the 
cloture motion. The time will be equally 
divided. During that period I will con- 
clude my remarks on the question of the 
amendment or the motion for cloture. 
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I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, before yielding the floor, 
for a question or two? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Did I understand the 
Senator correctly to say that the Sen- 
ator will address himself to the amend- 
ment in the time he controls during the 
time prior to when the cloture vote time 
begins to run? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I would feel that any 
Senator would have the right to address 
himself to any portion of it—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. I want to get a 
little appreciation of the intentions of 
the Senator. Of course, he can say, “Wait 
and see.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I intend to discuss 
the amendment further, and also the 
bill. 

As I understand the procedure on clo- 
ture, 30 minutes are allocated to those 
who want to impose gag rule and 30 
minutes are assigned to those who op- 
pose gag rule. Since the junior Senator 
from Alabama opposes gag rule, he will 
have an opportunity to speak on the 
amendment, on the bill, on the propriety 
of imposing gag rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I respectfully suggest 
to the Senator that it is strong language 
to use the term “gag rule” to describe rule 
XXII, one of the rules of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. To choke off debate. That 
would be called a gag rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the rules, rules 
that were developed under law and the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ALLEN. A rule which provides for 
gagging debate, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, I say it is strong 
language to apply to the rules of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator understands 
what the Senator from Alabama has in 
mind; does he not? He is not in doubt 
as to what the Senator meant? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Under the rules of 
the Senate, the Senate will vote on clos- 
ing debate. Of course, to review the rule, 
even after that there is abundant time for 
Senators to address themselves to the 
issue. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Sometimes it is re- 
ferred to as choking off debate. I believe 
the Senator has heard that expression 
also. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As the Senator knows, 
we have been a long time on this par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr. ALLEN, I am hopeful it will end 
today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it is the second 
time on the bill, basically as it is before 
us, a bill that was favorably voted on by 
the Senate 2 years ago. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am hopeful that the de- 
bate will end today as we turn back for 
the second time that cloture motion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This has all developed 
out of one question the answer to which 
I wanted to know, because Senators have 
asked me when I expect there will be a 
vote on amendment 813, the amendment 
that is the pending business, and I have 
no answer. When the last Senator asked 
me that, I said, “I do not know when that 
will be called up for a vote.” The Senator 
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said, “Well, if you do not know, nobody 
knows.” My reply was, “No; I believe 
those who offered the amendment prob- 
ably know when they would want a vote 
on their amendment.” 

Mr. ALLEN. After debate is ended vol- 
untarily or after it has been checked off. 
That is when the vote will come on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That answers in part 
at least another question. Does the Sena- 
tor have any idea when, as far as he is 
concerned, he will voluntarily end dis- 
cussion of his amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I think that on to- 
morrow, if the bill has not been laid aside 
as a result of the defeat of the second 
cloture motion, I would feel that there 
would be a vote on this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it be fair to ask 
the Senator then, if when our friends, 
the Members of the Senate, ask me when 
a vote on amendment No. 813 is expected, 
I can say that if it is still the business of 
the Senate, the vote will be on tomorrow? 

Mr. ALLEN, Speaking for the junior 
Senator from Alabama, that would be 
my estimate of it. The distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) is also to be consulted, but I would 
feel that if the pending bill and the pend- 
ing amendment are still the business of 
the Senate on tomorrow, we will have a 
vote on the pending amendment, which, 
by the way, the Senator realizes, is an 
amendment that would prevent the spon- 
sors of this legislation, including the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New Jer- 
sey, from reducing from 25 down to eight 
the number of employees that an em- 
ployer must have in order to be covered 
by ‘the provisions of the EEOC bill. The 
purpose of the amendment, in short, is 
to leave the requirement at 25 for cover- 
age under the act, rather than to reduce 
it to eight, as the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Jersey seems desirous 
of doing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The senior Senator 
from New Jersey, I believe, has a position 
on this matter similar to that of the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey, but I am 
the junior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon 
for not calling him the junior Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that matter of such 
degree of significance that, if he pre- 
vails on this amendment, the Senator 
thinks the measure will be greatly im- 
proved from his standpoint? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I think it would be 
a great improvement. It would prevent 
small employers, employers of some 6 
million people, from coming under the 
provisions of the act. It would improve 
it greatly, but it would not improve the 
bill to the point where the junior Senator 
from Alabama would be willing to sup- 
port it. 

I believe there is great sentiment in 
this body for the court procedure route 
provided in the House bill. I believe that 
would remove the objections of many 
Senators. 

I feel that the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion have reached out for too much when 
they seek to extend the coverage of this 
bill to all State, county, and city em- 
ployees, to all educational institutions, 
and to all employers of as many as eight 
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people, and then seek to lodge in the 
commission the powers of judge, prosecu- 
tor, and jury. 

I believe this bill would have already 
passed the Senate if the sponsors of the 
legislation had followed the House bill, 
which does provide for court enforcement 
of the charges and complaints of people 
who feel they have been aggrieved by 
the employment practices of some em- 
ployers. 

I am hoping that at some stage of 
the proceedings the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Jersey will be agree- 
able to handling these matters through 
the courts rather than setting up this 
Frankenstein monster that has the power 
to receive complaints, investigate com- 
plaints, prosecute complaints, decide 
those complaints, and then enforce them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In partial reply, I 
would like to say that the Senator from 
New Jersey has deeply ingrained respect 
for the Federal Judiciary, and, of course, 
under certain of the provisions of the 
bill, enforcement would be, even in the 
first hearing aspects, before the Fed- 
eral District Court. I would say that it 
is out of no disrespect for the judiciary 
or no feeling other than a concern for ef- 
fective enforcement, mainly because of 
the time factors involved and the load 
of new decisions that the district courts 
must make. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the Senator feel 
that he might get quicker action through 
the 398 district courts throughout the 
land than through one commission 
lodged here in Washington? Would that 
not divide the work up approximately 
into 398 parts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, from the Chief 
Justice, the head of a coequal branch of 
the Government, comes the observation 
that Congress has already heaped upon 
the judiciary a great new burden of work 
with other laws that we have passed 
within the last few years which have 
created a crushing burden, and we have 
not relieved that burden by creating the 
additional judgeships to take care of it. 

I would say that my respect for the 
Federal judiciary was not dimmed at all 
the other day when debate following the 
debate on this measure was directed at 
district court decisions in another area of 
life, and even some suggestion made that 
perhaps it was unwise that the Federal 
district judges have life tenure, and that 
perhaps it would be better if they had 
terms of office. 

The Constitution provides that Federal 
judges shall hold office during the period 
of their good behavior, that being the 
only limitation. It is a life appointment, 
and I gather that the reason for that 
was that the framers of our Constitution 
wanted the judiciary to be in an Olym- 
pian setting, above the passions of the 
time. I was quite distressed to hear the 
debate directed personally at the Federal 
district judiciary the other day. I certain- 
ly did not join in that debate, and, as I 
say, I have the greatest respect for it. 
But I also have respect for the Chief 
Justice of the United States when he tells 
the lawyers gathered at the American 
Bar Association Convention that the bur- 
den right now is too much, a crushing 
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burden without a vast number of addi- 
tional judges. 

So one of the reasons is the effective- 
ness of full court enforcement as com- 
pared to the cease-and-desist procedure, 
which is honored and tried and working 
in many other agencies. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, the EEOC is behind 
some 24 months now with its docket, ac- 
cording to statistics that have been pre- 
sented here, and I do not know of any 
Federal court, certainly not the average 
Federal court, that is that far behind. 

If we open up the jurisdiction of the 
EEOC to cover these tens of millions of 
additional people, plus allowing each re- 
spondent, I assume, a day in court, that 
would slow down the procedure rather 
than hurry it up. It would build up the 
backlog instead of cutting it back. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has raised the question of the pres- 
ent backlog. The EEOC, as a matter of 
observation, if it were given the enforce- 
ment procedure, the cease-and-desist au- 
thority, has suggested that its backlog 
would be even greater. 

The whole point is that the Commis- 
sion, without any enforcement author- 
ity, really is only in the position of a de- 
bater, a negotiator, a persuader. It has 
no muscle, no force, no effectiveness. It 
is not backed by authority to have its 
conclusions made effective with any en- 
forcement procedure. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. I must yield the floor, because 
my time will expire within 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). The hour of 12:45 p.m. having 
arrived, pursuant to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the remaining time from 
now until the hour of 1:45 p.m. will be 
equally divided between and controlled 
by the manager of the bill, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), and 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN). 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wonder if I could 
inquire of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, if the absence of a quorum were 
suggested now, whether the time could 
be equally divided. 

Mr. ERVIN. That would be all right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time for the quorum call to be equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS). 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senator has 
yielded some time to me, because I am 
vitally concerned about this bill and its 
practical operation and application to 
the small industries, the small shops, the 
little plumber shops, and the very small 
business people, craftsmen who have 
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worked things out and started a little 
business of their own that grew and 
prospered. 

I believe that this bill not only violates 
rights that belong to all Americans, but, 
as a practical matter, it goes far too far 
in investing power in the Commission, 
which will have absolute power to regu- 
late, to control, and to destroy thousands 
and thousands of these so-called small 
businesses that just cannot carry the 
load. They do not have the resources to 
employ the necessary talent to follow up 
on what may be their rights under the 
bill and the facts of the case; and, as so 
ably pointed out here yesterday by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, the prac- 
tical effect of it will be that these em- 
ployers are going to have to yield to the 
demands of this Commission; and when 
they do, then the next question is, will 
they be able to survive in business? 

There is no doubt in my mind about 
that, if this measure is ever enforced. 
Maybe it will start out with slow en- 
forcement at first, but they will get 
around. They will get down to the vil- 
lage level, the township level, and, still 
talking about these little businessmen, 
they will control through fear, implied 
intimidation, and uncertainty in the 
minds of these little people. 

I am not an expert in anything, but I 
do feel that I know that that will be the 
situation, because I know those people. 
I know their motivations. I have prac- 
ticed law in a small town where they 
would come to me with their troubles, 
a long time ago, before we had as many 
regulations as now—people who were not 
able to pay a fee and said so when they 
came in, and I knew they were telling 
the truth. We have moved a long, long 
way from there. 

I raised this point yesterday: Why set 
the number down to eight? Why not set 
it at seven? If a principle is involved 
here, if it is a right that these employ- 
ees have, why exempt those who employ 
less than eight? Why not make it six, 
five, four, three? There is as much logic 
in that as in eight. If someone has only 
two employees, if a principle is involved, 
this bill ought to cover it. I was about 
to say that if he had only one employee, 
if a principle is involved, it ought to 
apply to the applicant for that position 
when it becomes vacant. But I will not 
go that far, because he has to have one 
employee to keep all these records, to 
keep the records required by this bill. So 
I do not suggest that it is logical to ap- 
ply it to a man with one employee, but 
I think it is logical in the case of a man 
with two employees. The same principle 
is involved. Just exempt the man who is 
going to keep all these records. 

I have always lived near or in a small 
town, and I know about the people. They 
elect their town board and their county 
officers, the county boards of govern- 
ment. They elect the other county of- 
ficers. That is very serious business and 
is so considered by the voters and by the 
office holders. If we mean it when we 
say that we are a government by the peo- 
ple, for the people, and so forth, why 
not let the responsibility of operating 
stay with those officials after they are 
elected? We come along, it seems to me, 
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and contradict everything we have said 
about the responsibilities of the officers 
and the voters by putting all this power 
not in a court but in a board which has 
the power, and therefore the influence, 
to intimidate the little people. That is 
the way it will work. I am not imagining 
things; I am not picturing things. That 
is the practical way it will work. 

So I think we march up the hill one 
day, talking about our system of govern- 
ment and the people having the right to 
choose their officers, and so forth, and 
that the officers have the responsibili- 
ties; and then we march in the opposite 
direction and invest these boards and 
their staff with this power. 

I am not attacking them personally, 
but they do not know the people with 
whom they are dealing, and the people 
do not know them. That is the way arbi- 
trary rulings and uncertain rulings and 
unknown rulings come in. I could enlarge 
on that. 

Do not think you are giving a man a 
remedy, either, if you say, “If you don’t 
like the ruling, you can appeal to the 
court.” To what court will he go? As 
I read it, it is the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. What is that? It is a very fine 
court, but where I live, it includes every- 
thing from West Texas to Puerto Rico. 
That is the area these judges cover, and 
that is a long way on the globe, and it is 
a long way through many States. That 
is literally true—from West Texas to 
Puerto Rico is their jurisdiction, up 
through Georgia, including Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. I think they now 
have all that area. There are about 14 
judges, because they have so much vol- 
ume. 

I know a man who started as a plumber 
with just a wrench and now has a little 
shop. He bids on and gets contracts, and 
he goes around through several coun- 
ties. But what about the man smaller 
than he is? What kind of court of ap- 
peals, what kind of judicial right do you 
give him when you tell him a lawyer has 
to charge a thousand dollars to go into 
a court such as that, even though they 
sit in panels? The way things have gone 
up, a lawyer has to charge a thousand 
dollars to take a case such as that and 
prepare it and go to New Orleans or 
Houston, Tex., or Atlanta, Ga. This is 
not imagination. From my little town, 
they have to go to Atlanta and go be- 
fore a three-judge panel of this court to 
get matters decided. 

So we are not giving him a practical 
remedy, a judicial remedy. He is bound, 
in practical effect, by whatever this Com- 
mission says or does; and I imagine that 
99 times out of 100, the Commission does 
about what the investigators report to 
it and whatever these investigators con- 
clude. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that there 
will be a second thought here and that 
we will not go all the way. 

I remarked briefly yesterday about 
these quotas, and I say flatly that if this 
bill is passed, it will lead very rapidly into 
adjudication on a quota basis with 
reference to the little employers; and I 
speak from experience, as I have ob- 
served. Not a word in the Supreme Court 
decisions talks about a quota with refer- 
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ence to the integration of the schools. 
But if you analyze these decrees, you will 
find that virtually every one of them is 
written on that basis. It is not spelled 
out, but that is the pattern that is ap- 
plicable. It is just natural that there 
would be a trend toward a quota. So let 
us keep our eyes open to that fact, too. 

How much time do I have remaining, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS, I have already men- 
tioned the records and everything else 
that this bill will require these so-called 
little people to keep. To me, it is pitiful to 
place these requirements on a little busi- 
ness like that. About the only record he 
keeps now is enough to be able to prepare 
his income tax report. Iam talking about 
people who pay taxes, and it hurts them. 
It takes away from them money that they 
really need to live on, in many cases. 

With respect to the idea of a judgment 
against him for back pay for a man he 
considers—as the Senator from New 
Hampshire said yesterday—worthless 
and trifling and indifferent and lazy, this 
little employer has to take a chance on 
having to go through this trial, not be- 
fore a court, and have a judgment ren- 
dered against him, anyway, and be as- 
sessed with the back pay. That is a 
chance he cannot afford to take. He will 
not run that risk, He will knuckle under. 

Of course, he cannot violate the law or 
he will go out of business. If he does not 
go out of business voluntarily, they will 
bankrupt him. They will break him one 
way or another, To someone not familiar 
with the facts, that may sound an exag- 
geration, but it is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SponG). Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Equal division? 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot agree to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will it be 
on the Senator’s time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonpdaLe). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall 
not take up a great deal of the time of 
the Senate in these closing minutes be- 
fore we vote on cloture. We have been all 
over this ground before and quite re- 
cently at that. 

When I last spoke in favor of the clo- 
ture motion, we were in the 10th day of 
debate. 

Now we are in the 12th day of debate 
and we have not proceeded very far with 
this bill. 

When the cloture motion was voted 
on last Tuesday, there had already been 
18 rollcalls on this bill. Since the cloture 
vote, there has only been one rollcall vote, 
and that was last Tuesday. 
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We have had 2 more days of time- 
filling debate on this bill. I do not say 
that the debate has not been instructive, 
it has; but it appears clear to me that 
there is a desire on the part of some 
Members of the Senate to keep this bill 
from coming to a vote and third reading. 

There is no reason or basis for delay 
in passing this bill. As I stated 2 days 
ago, our goal is to increase the employ- 
ment opportunities of our minorities 
and women by providing the necessary 
machinery to bring an end to job dis- 
crimination once and for all in our 
country. 

Mr. President, the committee reported 
a bill that accomplishes this goal in a 
fair and reasonable manner. The Sen- 
ate, in its wisdom, has provided a num- 
ber of improvements to this bill. I do not 
fear the possibility of the Senate pro- 
viding still more improvements to this 
bill. 

But, Mr. President, we cannot im- 
prove the bill if we do not come to a 
decision on the remaining nonobstructive 
amendments and move on to the final 
decision and a vote on the bill itself. 

I believe that we are still under the 
threat of an attempt to revisit the de- 
bates of 1963 and 1964. I think we are 
too far along the road to continue de- 
bating whether minorities and women 
need protection against job discrimina- 
tion. I will repeat again, Mr. President, 
the issue is settled. The only issue before 
this body is for the Congress to define 
the scope and kind of enforcement pow- 
ers that the Government of the United 
States should have, which will help our 
disadvantaged Americans to attain 
equal employment. 

I will again remind the Senate that 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was unanimous in its views that 
an enforcement mechanism is needed 
and that the President of the United 
States agrees that an enforcement 
mechanism is needed. 

Mr. President, I realize, and many of 
those who are advocating the passage of 
this bill realize, that legislating civil 
rights requires a long and hard effort. 
It is not easy to undo the evils of the 
past. However, the fact that it is a hard 
task should not deter us and will not 
deter me from this effort. 

The time has come to provide the 
EEOC with the tools necessary to end job 
discrimination. The bill to provide these 
tools is now on the Senate floor. It may 
take a great deal more effort to pass this 
bill. I believe that it is the will of the 
Senate that this bill pass. I am confident 
that the Senate will persevere until this 
job is completed. 

I urge the Senate to bring to a close this 
extended debate and vote for the cloture 
motion now pending before the Senate on 
S. 2515. 

And, Mr. President, if this cloture mo- 
tion does not pass, we shall continue to 
press for speedy consideration and early 
passage of this bill. It is important to all 
of the people of the United States. We 
owe it to our minorities and women and 
to ourselves to provide this measure of 
protection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one has 
but to look around the Chamber and see 
the unbroken array of empty desks ex- 
cept for the managers on both sides, and 
the presence in the Senate for the time 
being of some to see what has come 
about. This is strictly a test of voting 
strength. 

No one needs to be convinced, because 
everyone is convinced or not convinced, 
as the case may be, or has his own par- 
ticular idea as to what is going to con- 
vince him. 

If ever I saw a naked and clear ex- 
ample of a classic case of a civil rights 
issue which is traditional for filibustering 
and how the Senate runs, notwithstand- 
ing the Constitution, this is it. 

The Senate runs by two-thirds and no 
less, and no Measure can Pass here ex- 
cept by two-thirds, notwithstanding the 
Constitution and notwithstanding all of 
the protestations about the fact that if 
a majority really wants something, it can 
get it. 

Mr. President, it is tremendously in- 
structive to me also that not even those 
running for President, or many of them, 
will be here today. They, too, feel that 
this is not the final showdown, that it is 
a naked test and no more, for the votes 
to to be counted. They will come around 
when they feel the issue is really to be 
decided. That is the crunch. 

I think that is a mistake. I think it is 
wrong. I think the only way in which 
these issues are ultimately decided is if 
there is enough appreciation on the part 
of enough Senators because of a surge of 
opinion in the country that causes two- 
thirds of the Members to vote in favor of 
cloture. 

Nevertheless, this is a display, with no 
adornment, in its most pristine form of 
how the Senate operates and how the 
country operates, because although we 
cannot do anything without the other 
body and the President, we can certainly 
stop anything without the other body or 
the President. That is the negative 
power, 

The Senator from New Jersey has 
made it very clear that there is a funda- 
mental policy in the country that there 
should be no discrimination on the 
ground of color, sex, or race. 

With relation to such deeply held 
opinions as those concerning jobs— 
and incidentally in my opinion jobs are 
the most fundamental issue of all—the 
fact is that we passed a bill not too 
unlike this a couple of years ago and 
we passed a landmark bill 7 years 
ago. The President of the United States 
and a great proportion of the people in 
the country feel that this is one area 
in which legislation is deserved. Indeed, 
this is the oldest of the civil rights 
remedial statutes of modern times be- 
cause the first State statute was passed 
in 1945 in my State of New York. And 
it has been a remarkable success ever 
since. 

In addition, time and experience in 
all of these 26 years has demonstrated 
that the hobgoblins raised about the in- 
quisition of companies and individuals 
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that would be imposed upon and bled 
white by the litigation in the agencies 
and by the operation or application of 
a law like this, are simply Halloween 
concoctions. And the cases that go to 
the circuit court of appeals, or in my 
own State of New York, the appellate 
courts, are relatively few. 

Mr. President, we all know, and know 
very well, the frustration and chagrin 
of minorities in this country. We know 
that the feelings of injustice, in being 
discriminated against, have erupted in 
what was tantamount to revolution, and 
that the United States had a hard time 
dealing with it, and may again. By no 
means is it an ended question, especially 
if we are going to run into, circa 1971, 
the same kind of attitude as to civil 
rights legislation that we faced for so 
many years, which has brought on emo- 
tions that erupted in violence and riots 
and brought our country to the brink of 
anarchy. 

So this is a moment in which to take 
counsel. We are a very experienced peo- 
ple. We shall overcome; I have no doubt 
about that whatever. But it will be diffi- 
cult. In the meantime, much human 
weakness is exposed, and it is our duty 
to remedy it. 

One final thought. It is very clear—and 
the reason I speak of this is the naked 
display of what the power of the filibuster 
means—it is very clear, again notwith- 
standing the many obfuscations which 
come in speeches and declarations that it 
is a filibuster, that this action is expressly 
designed to make a majority of the Sen- 
ate accept the position which it has re- 
jected not once, but in five votes, and that 
when that position is adopted, the bill 
may be permitted to pass. I think it is 
going to pass anyhow, because, as I say, 
the country can be marshaled behind it 
if those who are the major opinion mak- 
ers now will indicate that they are deeply 
pledged to the success of the bill. The 
candidates for the Presidency—and they 
are very influential and important in 
such a crisis as this, in respect to a very 
important measure—can make an appeal 
for it. This is the most important kind of 
campaigning they can do. I have cam- 
paigned a lot myself, and I have always 
found that there is no substitute for do- 
ing the job. The majority leader was very 
eloquent on that score many days ago. 
I cannot hope to equal his eloquence, but 
I am hoping to underline and emphasize 
the substantive fact that faces us today, 
when we are about to have a second clo- 
ture vote on the bill. 

One further observation: We have 
about gone through the whole gamut of 
things which could be objected to in the 
bill on the grounds of policy differences. 
In each case there has been a resolution 
of the issue. We started with whether or 
not the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance should be transferred. We decided 
that it should not. 

A number of Senators had disquiets 
about voluntary services to be used by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. We decided very sharply to limit 
the nature of that service. So we were 
willing to accept specifically what we had 
in mind. 

We had questions about alleged de- 
ficiencies in handling by the Government 
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of affirmative action plans. We worked 
out an agreement as to that. 

We had questions raised about the 
ambit of the exemption for religious in- 
stitutions and educational institutions in 
respect of their right to discriminate. We 
voted on that. 

In addition, we took care of the small 
business problem, We compensated small 
business concerns which might be op- 
pressed by lawyers’ fees, et cetera, by 
making provision for them. 

The remaining two issues are the 
transfer of pattern and practice suits, 
which is the amendment we are expect- 
ing from the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), and the pending amend- 
ment, which seeks to strike out the new 
applicability of the statute to employers 
of eight or more employees contrasted 
with the present number of 25 or more. 

Both of those amendments could be 
disposed of very easily and very definitely 
in an afternoon. They certainly could be 
disposed of within the 1-hour rule which 
will obtain once we have cloture. I think 
it is fair to say that there is no substan- 
tive reason whatever why this matter 
should not now be brought to a final 
conclusion, except the fact that the 
minority has determined that the ma- 
jority shall have not had its way. That 
is all it comes to. I say that for this rea- 
son. I know the leadership problems are 
very great. But unfortunatly, as happens 
in so many union and other negotiations 
around the country, the pressure is al- 
ways put upon the “good guys.” I use that 
term not invidiously. We should not and 
will not cave in, because otherwise there 
will be no bill. Why? Is this a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and 
by the people? Or is it a government by 
a minority which says, “Give me my way, 
or I will not let you have anything?” 

Sometimes we may decide it is bet- 
ter not to have anything and let those 
who have responsibility bear the respon- 
sibility. 

So I think we have reached a critical 
point. We are on a two-track discussion. 
It is unthinkable that there should be a 
question now of taking the bill down. 
Those in authority had better know what 
they are doing and whom they are 
penalizing. We have argued many less 
important bills than this and for much 
longer times. There were no concerns 
then about how busy we were or about 
taking the bills down. 

I think it my duty to state the facts 
and act accordingly and to resist any 
effort to take this bill down. It is too 
early in the session. We have months 
ahead of us now. The bill is one of the 
most crucially important for the rights 
of American people who need this kind of 
assistance. A majority agrees on that 
throughout the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the bill is 
an insult to the people of all the States 
and all the people of the political sub- 
divisions of the States. Talk about gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people: This would be a gov- 
ernment by the EEOC and for the EEOC. 
It is a bill that seeks to take away from 
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200 million Americans their right to se- 
lect their own officials and their own em- 
ployees. 

I think the people of my home town of 
Morganton, N.C., have enough intelli- 
gence to determine for themselves with- 
out interference from a Federal agency 
whom they want to be their officers and 
employees. I think the people of my 
county have sufficient intelligence and 
character to perform that function for 
themselves. I think the people of my 
State have enough intelligence and char- 
acter to decide for themselves whom 
they wish to have as their officials and 
State employees. 

Here is a proposal to give a commis- 
sion more power, actually, than the Pres- 
ident of the United States has. But we 
are charged with attempting to frustrate 
the will of the majority of the Senate. I 
think that when the Senate of the United 
States is asked to destroy the federal 
system of government, and if the major- 
ity of the Senate wants to impose that 
tyranny on the American people, it is 
time for the minority—if it is a minor- 
ity—to try to point out to the majority 
the error of their ways. 

All we ask on this cloture vote is that 
we not be gagged and denied an op- 
portunity to tell the truth about this bill. 

One of the most perplexing things to 
me about the Washington scene is that 
men are elected to the Senate and to the 
House of Representatives by the people 
of their States and the people of their 
districts and, unfortunately for the cause 
of liberty, for the cause of self-govern- 
ment, so many Senators and Representa- 
tives, shortly after their arrival on the 
banks of the Potomac, succumb to Po- 
tomac fever. 

What is Potomac fever? Potomac fever 
is a disease which causes some kind of 
psychological or psychiatric condition or 
obsession in the minds of Senators and 
Representatives that the people who 
elected them and sent them to Washing- 
ton to protect their freedoms and their 
right of self-rule have not got sense 
enough and character enough to man- 
age their own affairs or govern them- 
selves. 

It has gone so far in this case that this 
is the most virulent attack of Potomac 
fever that I have witnessed during the 
17 years I have been in the Senate. This 
disease has got Senators obsessed with 
the idea that the people in the 50 States, 
in the thousands upon thousands of 
political subdivisions in those States, 
have not got enough character, have not 
got enough intelligence, to determine for 
themselves whom they wish to have as 
officers and as employees to exercise the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
powers of the States. And so they ask the 
passage of a bill like this that would give 
a commission of five men or women, 
elected by nobody to do anything, the 
power to place under bondage to them- 
selves, the power to control who is going 
to hold office in this country on the State 
or local level, who is going to be per- 
mitted to earn a livelihood. 

The Declaration of Independence 
states, in substance, that all just powers 
of government are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; and here is a bill 
which is actually an insult to the intelli- 
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gence and the character of the people, 
which says that, instead of these people 
being allowed to rule themselves and 
select their own officers and select their 
own employees, we will have five men 
sitting here in the midst of the Potomac 
fever who are going to control all of those 
things. ; 

This is not a bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation. It is a bill to give absolute power 
to practice discrimination to five men. 
These men are given power over every- 
body who belongs to a race—any race— 
over everybody who has any religion or 
no religion, over everybody who has any 
national origin, and over every person of 
either sex. It gives them jurisdiction over 
the right of livelihood of everybody in the 
United States, because if there is only 
one applicant for a job, there is not 
going to be any controversy, but where 
there are two or more applicants for a 
job—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. 

The Commission is given the power to 
say which man of which race is going to 
have the job, to the exclusion of all men 
of other races, which man of which reli- 
gion is going to have the job, to the ex- 
clusion of men of all other religions, 
which man of which nationality is going 
to have the job, to the exclusion of per- 
sons of all other nationalities, and the 
same thing with respect to sex. 

It is another way of saying these States 
or industries shall not have the power 
to determine these things, but that this 
Commission shall have the power to dis- 
criminate, because discrimination is 
nothing more or less than preferring one 
person to another person. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield myself just 1 more 
minute. 

I want to say that everybody who be- 
lieves that Senators ought not to be 
gagged to prevent them from expressing 
the truth, and everybody who believes 
in the federal system of government, and 
everybody who believes in freedom, and 
everybody who believes in self-rule ought 
to vote to give us a greater opportunity 
to persuade two more Senators that they 
erred in voting against the Dominick 
amendment. 

I yield the floor and yield the remain- 
ing time to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. President, everyone favors the 
right of every person in this country to 
have a fair and equal opportunity, with- 
out discrimination of any sort, to obtain 
employment where employment oppor- 
tunities present themselves. 

This is not a case of the proponents of 
the bill being opposed to discrimination, 
and the opponents of the bill being in 
favor of discrimination. Not one single 
amendment has been directed against 
any of the basic substantive rights of 
our people. 
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‘There are two issues involved in the bill 
before the Senate at this time. One, shall 
the power of the EEOC be extended over 
State, county, and city governments, and 
agencies of State, county, and city gov- 
ernments? Shall it be extended over 
every educational institution in the coun- 
try, including church-supported schools, 
every college, every university, every 
private school, every high school, every 
elementary school? Shall it apply to 
every employer of as many as 8, rather 
than the current limit or minimum for 
coverage of 25? 

The second issue is, How shall the 
rights of the people to be protected 
against discrimination be enforced? 

Not one single thing is being sought 
to be taken away from the power of the 
EEOC by the opponents of this bill. The 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
has said that the enforcement mecha- 
nism is needed. He wants the enforce- 
ment mechanism by the same agency 
which receives the charges, which in- 
vestigates the charges, which prosecutes 
the charges, and which decides the 
charges, which issues a cease and desist 
decree against the respondent, whereas 
the opponents of the measure would like 
to follow the procedure that the House 
of Representatives follows, to have court 
enforcement of the rights of our people 
to be protected against unfair labor 
practices. 

Mr. President, debate should not be 
brought to a close on this issue. There is 
no pressure whatsoever on the Senate. 
The majority leader is having double- 
header sessions of the Senate. We are 
operating two sets of procedures; we 
are having a discussion of this bill (S. 
2515) for part of the day, and then going 
on with the rest of the calendar. 

I repeat, debate on this issue should 
not be brought to a close. If the cloture 
motion is defeated, I would hope that 
the majority leader would lay this meas- 
ure aside, but that would not be the end 
of the matter, because the very next bill 
on the calendar is the House bill (H.R. 
1746). That could come up later, and in 
all likelihood be enacted into law. 

But if cloture does prevail today, all 
bars would be down and the majority 
could write the bill to suit themselves, 
and we would be sure to vest in EEOC 
full power as judge, jury, and prosecutor; 
whereas, if debate is allowed to continue, 
there might be some possibility, even if 
we stay on the bill, that an agreement 
might be reached. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said about the “good guys,” which the 
opposition Senators characterize them- 
selves as being. I assume that makes the 


opponents of this measure the “bad 


guys,” 

No one favors discrimination. As I 
say, the only issue is how these rights 
shall be enforced. Shall it be before a 
supposedly impartial judge, or before the 
Commission, which has received the 
complaint, investigated the complaint, 
brought the charges, and then reaches 
the decision? 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) has called on the 
Members of the Senate to rise above 
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their views and their opinions with re- 
gard to this measure, and vote to end 
debate. So apparently, according to the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
any time a majority of the Senate votes 
one way, there is to be no field of opera- 
tion for rule XXII. 

Mr. President, the Senate decides 
every 2 years that rule XXII is to remain 
in full force and effect just as it is. That 
issue has been brought up every 2 years 
here for more than the last decade. So 
apparently the Senate wants the pro- 
tection of requiring a two-thirds vote 
to cut off debate. But apparently the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
feels that every time a bare majority is 
arrived at with respect to a bill, all 
public debate should end, and that there 
should be no field of operation for rule 
XXII. 

Now he says that the issue of whether 
we shall have court enforcement or 
commission enforcement has been de- 
cided five times. According to the recol- 
lection of the junior Senator from 
Alabama, one of those decisions was 
adverse to the view of the distinguished 
Senator from New York, and the pro- 
ponents of the bill carried on extended 
debate or filibuster for a day or two to 
prevent the Senate from exerting its 
will at that time, which was in favor of 
court enforcement instead of commis- 
sion enforcement. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that de- 
bate should not end on this measure, 
and I am hopeful that Senators will 
stand firm. 

Where is the great demand for this 
bill? The Senators who seem to favor it 
are not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpate). All time has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1:45 p.m. having arrived, pursuant to 
the unanimous consent agreement, and 
under rule XXII, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the pending cloture motion, 
which the clerk will state. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 
CLoTURE MOTION 


We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move to 
bring to a close the debate upon the bill 
(S. 2515), a bill to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 

Harold E. Hughes 

Jennings Randolph 

Gaylord Nelson 

Claiborne Pell 

Edward M. Kennedy 

Philip A. Hart 

Lee Metcalf 

Joseph M. Montoya. 

Jacob K. Javits 

Charles H. Percy 

Gordon Allott 

Mark O. Hatfield 

Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 

Robert T. Stafford 

Richard S. Schweiker 

J. Glenn Beall, Jr. 

Ted Stevens 

Marlow W. Cook 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XXII, the Chair directs the clerk 
to call the roll to ascertain the presence 
of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 
[No. 29 Leg.] 


Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 


Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Mathias Thurmond 
McClellan Tower 
cGee Tunney 
McIntyre Weicker 
Metcalf Williams 
Miller Young 


Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender Mondale 
Ervin Montoya 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MUSKIE) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monprt) is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE). A quorum is present. 


VOTE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MONDALE). Pursuant to rule XXII, a 
rolicall has been had, and a quorum is 
present. 

The question before the Senate is, Is 
it the sense of the Senate that debate 
on S. 2515, a bill to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers, should be brought to 
a close? 

The yeas and nays are mandatory 
under the rule. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
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ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN) and the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MuskI£) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Humpu- 
REY), and the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
TAFT) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas, 53, 


nays 35, as follows: 
[No. 30 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 


NAYS—35 


Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 


NOT VOTING—12 


Hartke Mundt 
Humphrey Muskie 
Cannon Magnuson Scott 
Gravel McGovern Taft 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON). On this vote there are 53 yeas and 
35 nays. Two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting not having voted in the 
affirmative, the cloture motion is re- 
jected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have been asked by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) to insert the following state- 
ment in the Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent that his statement be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I deeply re- 
gret that I was unable to be present today 
to vote for the petition to limit debate on 
S. 2515, the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement Act. Had I been present I 
would have voted to invoke cloture. I feel 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bentsen 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Griffin 
Harris 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


Allen 
Bennett 
Bible 

Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Long 
McClellan 


Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Dole 
Dominick 


Baker 
Bayh 
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that a major flaw in the American demo- 
cratic system has been the failure to secure 
equal employment opportunity for all Amer- 
can citizens. It is my opinion that S. 2515 
of which I am proud to be a co-sponsor will 
provide the necessary enforcement powers to 
permit the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to act affirmatively to eliminate 
discrimination in employment. 


ORDER FOR STAR PRINT OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 241 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that because of a printing error a 
star print of Senate Resolution 241, 92d 
Congress, second session, be printed cor- 
recting Sec. 2(a)(5) to read as follows: 

(5) to procure the temporary services (not 
in excess of one year) or intermittent services 
of individual consultants, or organizations 
thereof, in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as a standing committee of 
the Senate may procure such services under 
section 202(i) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946,... 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT TO THE STATUTE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY AGENCY AND CONVENTION 
WITH NORWAY—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be re- 
moved from an amendment to article VI 
of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (Executive C, 92d 
Congress, 2d session) and the tax con- 
vention of December 3, 1971, with Nor- 
way (Executive D, 92d Cong., second 
sess.), transmitted to the Senate today 
by the President of the United States, 
and that the amendment and convention, 
with accompanying papers, be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed, and that the Presi- 
dent’s messages be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The messages from the President are 
as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to acceptance, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of 
the amendment to paragraphs A, B, C, 
and D of Article VI of the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
approved by the General Conference of 
the Agency on September 28, 1970. 
This amendment recognizes both the 
increasingly important role that several 
member nations are playing in the devel- 
opment of nuclear technology as well as 
the increase in the size of the member- 
ship of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, from fifty-eight in 1957 to one 
hundred-two in 1971. The amendment 
expands the size of the Board of Gover- 
nors from twenty-five to thirty-four or 
possibly thirty-five members. The num- 
ber of elected members is increased from 
twelve to twenty-two members, and the 
number of members designated as most 
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advanced in the technology of atomic 
energy is increased from five to nine. The 
amendment also continues the provision 
for representation by designated mem- 
bers of geographic areas not represented 
by the most advanced nine states, while 
it eliminates other categories of desig- 
nated members. 

The report by the Acting Secretary of 
State with respect to the amendment is 
also transmitted herewith for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 3, 1972. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Norway for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes 
on income and property, signed at Oslo 
on December 3, 1971. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
transmit also the report of the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention 
and copies of two notes signed and ex- 
changed on the same date as the conven- 
tion and relating to understandings con- 
cerning certain provisions of the conven- 
tion, as explained in the Secretary’s re- 
port. 

The existing income-tax convention 
with Norway of June 13, 1949, as modified 
and supplemented by a supplementary 
convention of July 10, 1958, would be 
terminated and replaced by the new con- 
vention when the latter comes into force. 

The new convention follows the general 
pattern of bilateral income-tax conven- 
tions now in force between the United 
States and a number of other countries. 
It takes into account changes in United 
States and Norwegian tax laws and de- 
velopments reflected in recent tax trea- 
ties concluded by the two countries with 
other countries. So far as policy and 
technical considerations permit, the con- 
vention follows the model draft conven- 
tion of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development published 
in 1963. 

The substance of the new convention is 
similar to that of income-tax conventions 
recently concluded with France, Belgium, 
and Japan. The provisions of the conven- 
tion are outlined in the Secretary’s 
report. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the 
convention. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 3, 1972. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, until 
tomorrow morning, and the Senate now 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 567, H.R. 12067. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I would want to get the feeling of the 
majority leader as to whether we are 
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facing a permanent curtailment of the 
first track; and if so we should know it. 
If it is only that the majority leader 
feels that we have had a rather im- 
portant vote and that we might finish 
the foreign aid bill if we were to go 
ahead a little earlier than originally 
planned, that would be another matter. 
However, I do think we ought to know 
the intent with which the unanimous- 
consent request is made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished assistant majority leader 
in my absence, and with my approval, 
stated yesterday that it was the inten- 
tion of the leadership, speaking for my- 
self only, that if the cloture motion failed 
we would revert immediately to the for- 
eign aid bill in the hope that we would 
finish that business today, and if not to- 
day, certainly tomorrow at the latest. It 
was also said that the Senate would be 
in session only until 5 o’clock today. The 
reason for that is that there is a big 
Democratic fundraising affair today and 
we intend to be there. That is a tit-for- 
tat proposition. We do the same for the 
Republicans. And that is in brief all I 
have to say. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is the answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Calendar No. 567, H.R. 12067, a bill making 
appropriations for foreign assistance and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment before the Senate is 
amendment No. 854 offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Gurney), which 
the clerk will report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will not report the amendment until we 
have order. Let the conversations cease. 
If Senators wish to converse, they will 
please retire to the cloakroom. We will 
suspend until we have complete order. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: The Senator from Florida (Mr. 
GURNEY) offers an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

On page 14, line 5, beginning with the pro- 
viso, strike all the language down through 
line 9 on page 14. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the agreement there is a time limitation 
of 1 hour on the amendment, the time 
to be controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney) and the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. GURNEY. Before I do, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida permit a short 
quorum call, so that I may have members 
of my staff come to the floor? 

Mr. GURNEY. So long as the time is 
not taken from the time on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call be taken from the time on 
the bill, not from the time on the amend- 
ment, and that the time be equally di- 
vided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to taking the time for the 
quorum call from the time on the bill? 
The Chair hears none, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney) has the floor. With his 
permission, I should like to speak briefly 
on a matter that does not relate to the 
bill, but is a personal matter of great 
concern to me and the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr, SPARKMAN). I will take the 
time for my remarks from the time on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Florida has not been recog- 
nized. The Chair now recognizes him. 
I understand that the Senator from 
Florida does yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From 
whose time will the time for the Sena- 
tor’s remarks be taken? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. From the time on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin may proceed. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s newspaper, Jack Ander- 
son’s column disturbed me very deeply. 
He has implied that I accused the Sena- 
tor from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) of 
stalling on my proposed legislation to 
reduce title insurance charges because 
of alleged pressure from banks and oth- 
ers against the bill. Such a charge is 
totally without foundation. At no time 
have I accused Senator Sparkman of de- 
liberately delaying hearings on the leg- 
islation because of outside pressure. I 
am sure that Senator SPARKMAN would 
never deliberately sidetrack legislation 
in the public interest because of pressure 
from special interest groups. 

Members of the Senate often differ 
sharply on legislation. However, I am 
certain that Senator Sparkman, along 
with every other Member of the Senate, 
acts according to his view of the public 
interest and not in response to outside 
pressure. It is most unfortunate that 
certain quotations from my correspond- 
ence with Senator SPARKMAN, taken out 
of context and embellished with Mr. An- 
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derson’s own inferences, leave the erro- 
neous impression that I was personally 
critical of Senator SPARKMAN. 

Since my correspondence with Sena- 
tor SPARKMAN, I have developed an al- 
ternative approach to reducing closing 
costs, but one which I am sure will still 
be opposed by the same groups opposing 
my original bill. On his own initiative, 
Senator SPARKMAN has agreed to con- 
sider this alternative. That is going on 
right now. We started our markup ses- 
sion this morning. I do not know how 
the chairman could give the proposal 
more expeditious consideration. 

So there is a good chance that the 
bill will be reported to the Senate in the 
next month. I think it is important that 
this proposal should have prompt con- 
sideration, because it will have a pro- 
found effect on the banking industry and 
should be considered swiftly. I believe 
there is a good chance that the bill might 
be enacted this year. 

I am writing to Jack Anderson—and I 
have a copy of the letter here—telling 
him that if he had checked with me per- 
sonally before writing his column, he 
would have learned of Senator SPARK- 
MAN’s agreement to consider this alterna- 
tive suggestion as legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
FEBRUARY 3, 1972. 
Mr. JACK ANDERSON, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak MR. ANDERSON: I was deeply dis- 


turbed over an implication in your column 
of February 3 that I accused Senator John 
Sparkman of stalling on my legislation to 
reduce title insurance charges because of 


alleged pressure from banks and others 
against the bill. Such a charge is totally 
without foundation. At no time have I ac- 
cused Senator Sparkman of deliberately de- 
laying hearings on the legislation because 
of outside pressure. I am sure that Senator 
Sparkman would never deliberately sidetrack 
legislation in the public interest because of 
pressure from special interest groups. 

Members of the Senate often differ sharp- 
ly on legislation. However, I am certain that 
Senator Sparkman, along with every other 
member of the Senate, acts according to his 
view of the public interest and not in re- 
sponse to outside pressure. It is most un- 
fortunate that certain quotations from my 
correspondence with Senator Sparkman, tak- 
en out of context and embellished with your 
own interferences, leave the erroneous im- 
pression that I was personally critical of 
Senator Sparkman. 

Since my correspondence with Senator 
Sparkman, I have developed an alternative 
approach to reducing closing costs, but one 
which I am sure will still be opposed by the 
same groups opposing my original bill. This 
alternative approach would strengthen and 
expand the existing authority of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to regulate real estate closing costs. I 
might add that the existing authority of 
HUD was enacted largely at the initiative of 
Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman has agreed to consider 
this alternative approach during the Senate 
Banking Committee’s executive session on 
housing legislation, and I believe there is 
an excellent chance that something effec- 
tive can be enacted into law this year. Had 
you checked with me personally before writ- 
ing your column, you would have learned of 
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Senator Sparkman’s agreement to consider 
this alternative version of my legislation. 
With best wishes I am 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this is 
the first time, in the years I have been in 
the Senate, in which this kind of most 
unfortunate incident has developed. 

I want to apologize to the Senator, for 
whom, as I have said, I have a great ad- 
miration, and who has contributed to 
this country in so many ways, particu- 
larly in the housing field. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to tell the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I greatly 
appreciate the statement he has made. 

I read the item this morning, and I 
knew that somebody had gotten wrong 
information, because, as the Senator 
knows, at the very first executive session 
we had in the committee this year, we 
discussed this very matter. It was then 
that I stated to the committee that we 
had to have hearings on his matter, be- 
cause it was one with which we were all 
very concerned. Of course, we had di- 
rected the Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs to make a study of this 
whole subject and make a report. The 
report had not come in. I said we had 
to hold hearings. 

Then the Senator from Wisconsin said 
that he decided he would offer it as an 
amendment to our housing bill. I said 
that would be fine. In other words, we 
had worked it out in the very first exec- 
utive session we had this year. So what 
was written in the paper did not jibe with 
the facts. 

Furthermore—I think the Senator will 
bear me out in this—I have never tried 
to block anybody’s legislation in that 
committee. 

I think it might be in order just to re- 
call one little incident. Former Senator 
Douglas, who was here for many years, 
tried very hard to get through a truth in 
lending bill. Senator Douglas was de- 
feated at about the time I became chair- 
man of the committee, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin will recall that he came 
to me right after that and said he felt 
very strongly about this truth in lend- 
ing legislation and when Senator Douglas 
was gone he was going to take it over 
and try to put it through. The Senator 
from Wisconsin will verify the statement 
that I told him I would cooperate and 
help him get that legislation enacted, and 
we got it enacted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. As I said, in the 14 years I 
have been on the committee, I have never 
known the Senator from Alabama to try 
to stop legislation. In the years since he 
has been chairman of that committee, 
which is 5 years now, the legislation that 
has been offered has all been considered. 
The committee has had a chance to act 
on it. There has been no stalling, no 
delay—none. So I am most shocked, and 
I think it is greatly unfair to the Senator 
from Alabama, who has made a point 
of being very sensitive to the wishes of 
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committee members, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, to have fair and full and 
speedy consideration of legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I would like to make a few 
comments on the inaccurate newspaper 
article regarding a title insurance bill, 
referring to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs, printed in Jack Anderson’s col- 
umn this morning. 

Senator SPARKMAN has worked very 
diligently over his career in Congress to 
protect and enhance the public interest 
in any legislation that has come under 
the jurisdiction of the Banking Com- 
mittee. He has been among the foremost 
supporters of legislation in this or any 
other Congress to assist the small busi- 
nessman to survive and prosper in this 
postwar era where economies of scale 
have otherwise become the determinant 
of business success. He has been the 
prime sponsor of and has been heavily 
responsible for most of the major hous- 
ing legislation of the 1960’s and 1970’s 
and many people today who live in de- 
cent houses owe that fact in a substan- 
tial way to the programs to assist hous- 
ing construction and ownership which 
Senator Sparkman has handled in the 
Housing Subcommittee. He was deeply 
involved in the bill to establish the Se- 
curities Investor Protection Act of 1970, 
which set up the insurance fund to pro- 
tect the small investor from loss due to 
brokerage firm failure. He has also, I be- 
lieve been in agreement more often than 
not with Senator Proxmire, including 
such bills as truth-in-lending and fair 
credit reporting. These are just some of 
the pieces of legislation which the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has been instrumental 
in seeing enacted into law; Congress has 
seen many, many bills handled by this 
skillful advocate of the public interest, 
and has seen many poor pieces of legis- 
lation rejected because of the Senator 
from Alabama’s adherence to principles 
of thorough hearings and exploration of 
issues before legislating. 

Mr. President, the Banking Commit- 
tee operates very much on a consensus 
basis. We handle a large volume of busi- 
ness in that committee, and we are able 
to do this because of the type of leader- 
ship toward cooperation which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama provides to the com- 
mittee. When we do have vigorous dif- 
ferences of opinion in committee, as we 
have on a number of occasions, it is still 
Senator SPARKMAN’s guiding hand that 
brings legislation out and gets it passed 
with the emphasis on the spirit of com- 
promise between the opposing sides. 

In reference to the title insurance and 
settlement cost questions raised in the 
newspaper article this morning, in fact 
the HUD study of these questions, which 
we would need as the basic reference 
document for hearings on the Proxmire 
title insurance bill, has not yet been com- 
pleted. I would like to see this study com- 
pleted before we take up this bill, and I 
believe the chairman has acted correctly 
in postponing separate consideration of 
this bill until we have this document and 
have had a chance to review it. That is 
simply all there is to the background of 
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this matter, and I would like for the REC- 
ORD to be clear on this question. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EULOGIES TO 
FORMER SENATOR THOMAS J. 
DODD, OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE 
PRINTED AS A SENATE DOCU- 
MENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that eulogies ex- 
pressed by Senators with respect to our 
late, departed former colleague, Senator 
Thomas J. Dodd, be printed as a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12067) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign assistance 
and related programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). How much time does the Sena- 
tor from Florida yield to himself? 

Mr. GURNEY. Such time as I may re- 
quire, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment strikes from the language of 
the bill the italicized language on page 
14, which would phase out the Cuban 
Refugee program beginning February 22 
of this year, just a few days from now. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the following Senators be added 
as consponsors of the amendment: Sen- 
ators WEICKER of Connecticut, JACKSON 
of Washington, Muskie of Maine, Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota, WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
and STEVENSON of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, for 
about 12 years now the United States 
has welcomed with open arms refugees 
from Castro communism in Cuba. The 
flow of refugees from that unhappy 
island started to the United States of 
America shortly after Castro came into 
power. During the early years the refu- 
gees came over on commercial airplanes, 
and actually in far greater numbers than 
they have in later years in the airlift, 
trying to get out of Cuba and away from 
communism. 

Early in this flight from Cuba, the 
United States recognized that there was 
a very special problem, as far as helping 
out in the resettling of these refugees 
from Castro was concerned, and as early 
as the Eisenhower administration, a re- 
lief and welfare program was established 
by the Federal Government to help out 
the State of Florida in its financial prob- 
lems caused by this influx of refugees. 

Somewhat later a Cuban refugee center 
was established in Miami. Even later, 
during the Kennedy administration, a 
resettlement program was undertaken to 
transfer some of the refugees, a portion 
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of them, to other parts of the United 
States, so all the burden would not be 
placed upon Florida. 

During four administrations now, un- 
der President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy, President Johnson, and President 
Nixon, we have recognized this Cuban 
refugee program and we have assisted 
the States involved, that number not only 
Florida but 13 other States, in rather 
subtantial size, and others of lesser size, 
in financial liability for this refugee pro- 


What we have here is a national pro- 
gram, not a State program, and this was 
dramatically and highly emphasized dur- 
ing President Johnson’s administration 
when he publicly extended the hand of 
welcome and freedom to any refugee in 
Cuba who wanted to flee Castro and come 
to the United States. 

The reason why the President did that 
was that Castro himself, in the year 1965, 
in September, broadcast to the world that 
anybody who wanted to leave Cuba could 
do'so, and that he, Castro, would assist 
him in leaving. President Johnson took 
up this challenge and extended the hand 
of welcome to anyone who wanted to 
leave Cuba and come to this country. 

So what we have here is a national pro- 
gram, a national program launched by a 
President of the United States and 
backed up by four Presidents of the 
United States and four administrations, 
to encourage and aid in this Cuban refu- 
gee program. 

It has become a quite sizable program 
moneywise, and this bill provides $129 
million for the program, which empha- 
sizes the importance to the various States 
involved in helping out the Cuban refu- 
gees. 

All of a sudden, in this bill, with this 
language that I am seeking to strike out, 
this Cuban refugee program will be 
terminated starting February 22 of this 
year. Actually, the language says that all 
of those refugees who have been here 3 
years or more will not be entitled to fur- 
ther medical or welfare payments. Well, 
what this means, of course, is that the 
burden is going to be cast upon the sev- 
eral States. 

As a matter of fact, a letter from the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Richardson, 
points out that if this language is not 
taken out of the bill, then $68 million is 
going to have to be taken up by the vari- 
ous States to take care of the welfare 
program. 

In a State like Florida, that has 350,- 
000 of these refugees, this is going to be 
a burden that we cannot possibly sus- 
tain. It would bankrupt the State. In 
other States, California, New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, as well 
as many others, the burden is less, but 
also substantial. 

I cannot for the life of me see how 
the U.S. Government, after having taken 
an official position for 12 years and ex- 
tended a hand of welcome to these ref- 
ugees, and encouraged them to come 
here and resettle here, can now cut off, 
on a few weeks’ notice, the welfare pay- 
ments that are so necessary to take care 
of those refugees who do not have the 
funds to take care of themselves. 
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I would like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that actually this has been one of 
the best immigrations the United States 
of America has ever had. We got the 
cream of the crop as far as the Cubans 
are concerned. People came over to this 
country who are lawyers, doctors, scien- 
tists, and engineers, including, for ex- 
ample, the entire faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Havana Medical School. There 
are thousands of doctors from Cuba 
practicing medicine in the United States 
today. Some of their top leaders of gov- 
ernment and top businessmen came over. 
In many cases, they have started new 
businesses and created great wealth in 
this country. They have been a class of 
immigrants which has not been equaled 
in the history of the United States. The 
unemployment rate among the Cubans 
is considerably less than that of the rest 
of the United States, and so is the wel- 
fare rate. As a matter of fact, the only 
people who are on welfare and receive 
funds from this program are the elderly 
who are too old to work and the sick 
who are too sick to work. 

These people came over here at our 
invitation with literally only the clothes 
on their backs. Castro confiscated their 
property in Cuba, and they left Cuba and 
came to the United States penniless. So 
indeed we do have an obligation as a 
nation to pick up this welfare bill. It is 
not a State problem at all; it is a na- 
tional problem, and I think and hope 
that the Senate of the United States 
today will agree to this amendment and 
strike this language from the bill. 

The administration favors the position 
of the sponsors of this amendment; and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in a letter to Senator Scorr, the 
minority floor leader, dated January 28, 
1972, stated as follows: 

Dear Senator Scott: The action taken by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, in 
the 1972 Foreign Assistance Appropriation 
Bill (H.R. 12067), reducing the amount for 
the Cuban Refugee Program to $129,000,000 
and placing an abrupt and severe restriction 
on Federal reimbursements to the States for 
refugee welfare and medical assistance, has 
serious implications for the States and com- 
munities which have so generously ac- 
cepted substantial numbers of refugees dur- 
ing recent years. 


Then the letter refers to the language 
in the bill which this amendment would 
strike. It goes on to say: 

Enactment of this provision would mean a 
withdrawal, during the remainder of fiscal 
year 1972 and fiscal year 1973, of Federal 
refugee remibursements to the States total- 
ing $68,000,000. Of this amount, an estimated 
$28,000,000 would be made up by Federal 
reimbursements under the regular public 
assistance and medical assistance programs, 
and $40,000,000 would have to be provided 
from State funds. ... 

Under these circumstances, the effect of 
the provision proposed by the Committee 
would be simply to shift to the States, with- 
out warning and with little advance notice, a 
large portion of the financing of refugee 
assistance, 


Then it goes on to point out how 
difficult the fiscal situations of those 
States are already with regard to welfare 
payments. 

So really what the Secretary is saying 
here is backing up my argument that it 
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is a national program, that it is a problem 
of the Federal Government, and that the 
States should not be saddled with this 
burden. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the able 
assistant minority leader. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to indicate my support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida, and 
also to confirm what he has said insofar 
as the position of the administration is 
concerned. 

I have a copy of the letter written to 
Senator Scott, the minority leader, by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Senator from Florida has 
read some of the most pertinent 
paragraphs. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the complete text of the letter 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1972. 
Hon. Huexu Scorr, 
Minority Floor Leader, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Scotr: The action taken by 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, in 
the 1972 Foreign Assistance Appropriation 
Bill (H.R. 12067), reducing the amount for 
the Cuban Refugee Program to $129,000,000 
and placing an abrupt and severe restriction 
on Federal reimbursements to the States for 
refugee welfare and medical assistance, has 
serious implications for the States and com- 
munities which have so generously accepted 
substantial numbers of refugees during re- 
cent years. 

We refer specifically to page 14, lines 5-9 
of the Bill as reported by the Committee: 
“Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available herein shall be available after 
February 22, 1972, to furnish medical and 
welfare payments to refugees who have re- 
sided in the United States for three years or 
more.” (Emphasis added.) 

Enactment of this provision would mean 
a withdrawal, during the remainder of fiscal 
year 1972 and fiscal year 1973, of Federal ref- 
ugee reimbursements to the States totaling 
$68,000,000. Of this amount, an estimated 
$28,000,000 would be made up by Federal 
reimbursements under the regular public 
assistance and medical assistance programs, 
and $40,000,000 would have to be provided 
from State funds. 

Recent court decisions have made clear 
that aliens cannot be excluded from our reg- 
ular public assistance and medical assist- 
ance programs, and that this applies both to 
those programs which are federally aided 
(old-age assistance, aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, aid to the blind, aid to 
familles with dependent children, and Medi- 
caid) and to those programs which are fi- 
nanced entirely from State or local funds 
(general assistance, home relief, etc.). 

Under these circumstances, the effect of the 
provision proposed by the Committee would 
be simply to shift to the States, without 
warning and with little advance notice, a 
large portion of the financing of refugee as- 
sistance. The difficult fiscal situations of the 
States are well known. Last year, at least 
nineteen States found it necessary to reduce 
their assistance payments to American citi- 
zens. We anticipate that a sudden shifting 
from Federal to State financing of a sub- 
stantial portion of the refugee assistance 
funding will necessitate further reductions 
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by the States in their welfare payments to 
our citizens. 

This is precisely the type of situation which 
we believe should be avoided. 

While we concur with the concept of a 
time-limited Federal responsibility for refu- 
gee welfare and medical assistance, we be- 
lieve that a transition from the present sit- 
uation should be made in a carefully planned 
and orderly fashion that will result in mini- 
mum hardship for both the States and the 
people involved. This is why this Department 
has committed itself to effecting substantial 
reductions in the refugee program upon the 
anticipated effective date of Welfare Reform 
legislation. Such legislation will enable most 
of the refugee assistance cases to be trans- 
ferred to the regular programs without a 
severe financial impact on the States. 

The anticipated effective date of Welfare 
Reform legislation is July 1, 1973. There- 
fore we can assure the Committee and the 
Congress that a substantial reduction will 
occur in the refugee program request for 
fiscal year 1974. 

In addition, we have been advised that the 
airlift of refugees from Cuba to Miami will 
terminate prior to the end of the present 
fiscal year. The President's budget request 
for fiscal year 1973 does not include any 
funds for the airlift. Therefore we can also 
assure the Committee and the Congress that 
the entire refugee program will be phased 
out as rapidly as this can be accomplished 
without hardship to States and communities 
which have received the impact of substan- 
tial numbers of refugees. In fact, a phasing 
down of the program has already begun with 
a reduction of 30 percent in the Federal 
refugee program staff in Miami as a result 
of the diminished airlift flow experienced 
during the past few months. 

It is our firm conviction that approval of 
the reduced amount indicated as needed for 
fiscal year 1972 ($139,000,000 rather than the 
original request of $144,103,000), together 
with the plan we have outlined above, pro- 
vides the best possible means for an orderly 
transition from the present Federal refugee 
efforts to a complete phaseout of the pro- 
gram without placing a burden on many of 
our States and communities. 

We urge that the Senate give careful con- 
sideration to this matter and act favorably 
upon the full amount indicated as needed 
for the present fiscal year. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. The amendment of the 
Senator from Florida would be helpful as 
far as the administration is concerned, 
and I wish to indicate that I hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the distin- 
guished assistant minority leader. 

So, in summing up, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what we have here is a national 
commitment to undertake to help out 
the States and furnish the necessary 
health, education, and welfare funds for 
the Cuban refugees who need them. It 
has been supported by four administra- 
tions. It is a continuing national com- 
mitment. It is a Federal obligation, and 
I would sincerely hope that the Senate, 
by the adoption of this amendment, will 
continue the national commitment and 
national policy made by those four ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 
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I must say that I oppose the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida with great reluctance. He and 
Senator CHILES have worked very hard 
on this measure. I know how strongly 
they feel and how strongly the people 
of their State feel. At the hearings, the 
representation from the people of Miami 
was most impressive. The people who ap- 
peared were sincere and made a fine im- 
pression on the committee. 

The difficulty with this program is that 
it is tremendously unfair, and imposes 
an enormous and growing burden on the 
Federal Government, with no end in 
sight. 

What we really do in the Senate 
bill is allow $29 million more than 
the House for Cuban refugees. We 
have modestly and moderately re- 
duced the impact of the whole bill 
by saying that, after Cuban refugees 
have been here for 3 years, the localities 
should be able to assume the costs of 
welfare. This applies only for those who 
have been here more than 3 years and 
is a relatively limited and modest part 
of the whole burden. In fact, it is less 
than 10 percent. 

The fact is that these Cubans have 
contributed immensely to our country, 
and especially to the Miami area, A re- 
cent article in Life magazine, published 
just in December, says this: 

They comprise a fourth of the area's 
population, and their average income has 
risen to a healthy $8,000 for each family. 
More than half own their own houses, and 
they pump a total of $600 million a year 
into the local economy. 


What we are saying is that no matter 
how diligent and how affluent most of 
the Cuban refugees may have become— 
and the record seems clear that they 
have succeeded—under present proce- 
dures, the Federal Government is going 
to take care of a substantial number 
forever on welfare. It seems to me this 
is too much. 

Although it is not in the bill, we do 
have report language which proposes 
that we try to terminate the program by 
the end of next year. Frankly, the pur- 
pose of the language is to try to persuade 
HEW to come before our committee with 
an orderly, reasonable phaseout program. 
It might be 2, 3, 4, or 5 years, whatever 
is appropriate. But I do not think it is 
fair for this program to go on indefinitely 
and to go on in this way, with the Federal 
Government taking care of the welfare 
and of the education of these children. 
When these Cuban refugees come over, 
they are given training at the cost of 
the Federal taxpayer in programs in 
Maryland, Hawaii, West Virginia, Con- 
necticut, and other States. I have no 
objection to continuing these programs 
for some time, even for several years. 
And I have no objection to our covering 
welfare for the great majority of these 
people who need welfare. When they 
come here, many cannot speak our lan- 
guage; many, of course, are very poor. 
Most of them come here with nothing, 
although some do have relatives who can 
help. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
these are very diligent, hardworking, 
prosperous, successful people, and for 
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the Federal Government not to have any 
limit is unfair, certainly, to the rest of 
the States. It is true that there are some 
in every State, or almost every State. 
There are some in my State of Wisconsin. 
I believe some of these refugees are in 
New York and Illinois and Hawaii and 
Connecticut as well. But the great ma- 
jority—at least, the heaviest concentra- 
tion—has been in the Miami area, and 
the great benefit has been to Miami. 

It seems to me that we should proceed 
with the language in the bill—it makes a 
very small reduction—and arrange it so 
that those who are not benefiting from 
the work of these refugees will carry a 
smaller proportion of the cost. In this 
way, after a refugee has been here 3 
years, the welfare burden would shift 
from the Federal to the local government. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield such time as he 
requires to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CHILES. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida for yielding 
time to me on this amendment. 

I am a cosponsor of the Senator’s 
amendment, and I feel that it is essential 
and necessary for fairness to be carried 
out in this program. As has been pointed 
out in the debate, this program really 
was started by the Federal Government 
in 1965, and at that time Miami was se- 
lected to be the port of entry. That was 
not something for which Florida asked. 
That was not something for which Miami 
asked. That was something that the U.S. 
Government selected, and Congress cer- 
tainly approved of the program. 

Since that time, we have set up meas- 
ures whereby there can be some special 
assistance by way of welfare and medi- 
cal payments to refugees who come in 
under the program. 

The great problem we have with a cut- 
off date is presently, under the existing 
system, of the State and the Federal 
Government sharing in the welfare pro- 
gram. If you place a cutoff date in this 
bill, what you are saying to those peo- 
ple who are eligible and who can qualify 
for assistance under our existing wel- 
fare program is that the States are going 
to be responsible for carrying on the 
major share of that burden. Perhaps 
$68 million will be saved on this pro- 
gram if this cutoff date is put in, but 
$40 million of that will be passed over 
to the States, and the State of Florida 
is going to be passed over with respect 
to $12 million to $14 million of that 
money. That is a burden for which 
Florida did not ask. Florida has a tre- 
mendous burden with respect to State 
services by virtue of having these new 
citizens, these new refugees, in the State. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHILES. I yield. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have joined the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Florida in this 
matter because I feel that the Congress 
has a specific moral obligation to the 
State of Florida and to the Cuban 
refugees. 

At the time the entire Cuban refugee 
problem hit the Florida area, I was Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in the Kennedy administration. 
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After the Bay of Pigs disaster, it became 
obvious that the United States had an 
obligation to the Cuban refugees who 
sought the United States as a refuge. 
I recall that President Kennedy asked 
me to go to Florida where most of the 
refugees settled to set up a program to 
meet their needs. We had never had any- 
thing like this before, but a program was 
established quickly and effectively. 

President Kennedy felt, and I believe 
every Member of Congress felt, that there 
was a specific moral obligation, owed to 
the Cuban refugees, and the States which 
received them. We recognized that 
Florida was unique, because of its prox- 
imity to Cuba. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How long would the 
Senator continue this program? This 
was 10 years ago. The Senator was right. 
I supported the program then and would 
continue to support it, but we ought to 
begin phasing it out sometime. That is 
what we try to do here. We would still 
have the Federal Government bear 90 
percent or so of the total cost. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I point out to the Sen- 
ator that, so far as welfare is concerned, 
he is about to take a retrogressive step. 
I will predict that within a few months 
we will be modifying the entire welfare 
program, Although there are differences 
of opinion, we may end up with a Federal 
takeover of welfare programs. 

In the interim, why place a heavy bur- 
den on Florida and other States which 
have opened their arms. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin—who I know has a compassion- 
ate heart—asked how long it will take. If 
the U.S. Government created a condition 
which put this burden upon the should- 
ers of the Floridians, the United States 
has a specific obligation to assist Florida 
in carrying that burden. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But here is a great 
benefit to Florida. These people pump 
$600 million a year into the Florida 
economy. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., The benefits that the 
Cuban refugees give to the State of Flor- 
ida are benefits to the entire Nation. 
Whatever they do to increase the pros- 
perity of Florida increases the prosperity 
of the United States, also. 

The Cuban refugees, if they come in 
there, are in Florida for all practical pur- 
poses, because of errors in America’s for- 
eign policy. That is why I consider it a 
national obligation which we should not 
avoid. 

Mr, CHILES. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut for his fine statement. I 
think he put his finger on it: If some- 
thing similar to H.R. 1 or some welfare 
reform bill is passed in which the Fed- 
eral Government assumes the responsi- 
bilities of welfare, certainly then you can 
talk about a phaseout of the this pro- 
gram, because these people who would be 
eligible under the program would be able 
to be picked up by the Federal Govern- 
ment. But until that happens, until we 
are sure that happens, we should not 
have a cutoff date in this bill which puts 
an obligation on any State that happens 
to have these refugees; and it happens 
that Florida has a vast number. 
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That is why we would like to see fair- 
ness invoked here and see that this con- 
tinues without a cutoff date, until some- 
thing is done about the Federal program, 
so that until that time neither Florida 
nor Dade County will be taxed. 

The figures we have received show 
that a certain number of these people 
would not qualify for State welfare, so 
they would have to be picked up under 
the county welfare, and that would be a 
particular burden to Dade County itself. 
These are the areas of our concern. 

Mr, GURNEY, Mr. President, I should 
like to supplement the argument made 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut so far as the obligation to pick 
up this welfare burden is concerned. 

The point made by the manager of the 
bill was, will it continue forever, or when 
will it cease? I fail to see that that point 
has any merit whatever. The payments 
are not being made to people who are 
lazy, who will not work, who do not want 
jobs. These payments are being made to 
the elderly. As a matter of fact, 80 per- 
cent of the payments, to my recollection, 
are being made to people over 60 years of 
age; they are being made to people who 
are elderly and too sick to work. 

I do not know of any obligation like 
this, undertaken by the United States 
Government, in any of our welfare pro- 
grams—social security or otherwise—in 
which it is said, “We're going to give you 
money for 2, 3, 4, or 5 years, and then 
we will cut it off.” Welfare has nothing 
to do with that. It has to do with an ob- 
ligation to take care of the elderly and 
the sick, who cannot take care of them- 
selves. 

So far as these refugees are concerned 
who are in that category, I would fully 
expect the obligations of the United 
States of America which have extended 
over four administrations to continue 
with aid until a person is well again if he 
is sick, or until he dies if he is old. This 
business of ending it in 3or 4 years 
really does not have much to do with 
it. I should like to point out that 
while the Cuban refugee program 
first began in Florida, only half the num- 
ber of Cubans are now there. They are 
scattered throughout the United States— 
in New York, New Jersey, California, 
Massachusetts, and other States. So it is 
now a national problem in its distribution 
at this time, not just in Florida. 

The whole point of the matter boils 
down to the business about all the co- 
sponsors realizing what the amendment 
is, and what has been argued here on the 
floor again and again, that this is a na- 
tional obligation. We extended the invi- 
tation to the Cubans to come over here. 
When we did that, we certainly under- 
took to help them with their education 
and their welfare problems. Now that 
they are here, we certainly should not 
renege at this late date and say that be- 
ginning 244 weeks or 3 weeks from now, 
“We will cut off your water in Florida, 
California, New York, and other States,” 

Believe me, that would not only be un- 
reasonable but totally unrealistic, to re- 
nege on an agreement we made years 
ago. It would be unconscionable if we did 
that. 

I therefore hope that the Senate will 
adopt this amendment and continue to 
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carry out its obligations, which it has 
been doing for the past 12 years. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, my col- 
league from Florida is aware that we 
have received communications on the 
subject from State officiais, including a 
telegram from the Governor. I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to have printed 
in the Record the telegram from the 
Governor which gives the cost to the 
State of Florida for this program and the 
additional financial burden that would 
be added on to the State. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., January 16, 1972. 
Hon. LAWTON M, CHILES, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reduction immediately and proposed 
elimination of Cuban refugee assistance 
funds by June 30, 1973, as proposed by Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee places tremen- 
dous cost impact on Florida. Immediate im- 
pact to state if Congress eliminates three year 
residents from the Cuban program involves 
approximately 13,200 cases costing minimum 
of $12 million plus added cost to counties, 
primarily Dade County of some 6 million as 
State has no general assistance program and 
local government must pick up cost. When 
total program is stopped, State costs would 
be in excess of $26,000,000 plus local govern- 
ment costs of $8,300,000. Florida cannot as- 
sume this added financial burden, and I urge 
the Senate to reject this move as we need 
extension of this assistance. The above fig- 
ures apply only to direct assistance and medi- 
cal programs. 


REUBIN O'D ASKEW, 
Governor of Florida. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I thank 


my colleague, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CuILes) very much and reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
number of non-Cuban refugees who have 
come into this country in the last 20 
years now totals over 750,000. A great 
number of Hungarians, Portuguese, 
Czechoslovakians, Jews, and so forth, 
have come in without any resources. 
They are, indeed, coming in now by the 
thousands. The Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service has estimated that 
from 7,000 to 10,000 non-Cuban refugees 
will reach the United States this year 
and the best information I have is that 
not one will be eligible for the special 
benefits provided in the Cuban refugee 
program. Why should a Cuban refugee 
be entitled to it when a Haitian or a Jew- 
ish refugee is not? 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Refugees of the Judiciary Committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), last March 
10, asked the General Accounting Office 
to undertake an analysis of Federal ex- 
penditures in this program. The report is 
dated November 3 and is available. In a 
press release relating to the findings of 
the GAO, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts states in part: 

According to the findings by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO), public assistance 
payments to refugees have increased some 
300% in recent years—from $26,500,000 in 
fiscal year 1968 to an estimated $106,200,000 
in fiscal year 1972. Payments in behalf of all 
other persons receiving public assistance in- 
creased by 110% during the same period. 
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Total costs for the Cuban Refugee pro- 
gram, which began in 1961, have amounted 
to nearly $730,000,000. This includes some 
$119,100,000 in federal payments to Dade 
County, Florida, public schools—and some 
$496,000,000 in public assistance payments 
and services to the refugees. 

Efforts to phase out the payments to Dade 
County have met with local resistance and 
no success. 

Proposals to reduce airlift costs by as much 
as 26% have all been rejected by the De- 
partment of State. 

The time is long overdue for the Adminis- 
tration to begin phasing out the Cuban Ref- 
ugee Program. This can be done effectively— 
and without hardship to the refugees. 


Let me say that the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) is a man 
who probably knows more about the ref- 
ugee problem than anyone in the Senate. 

Mr. CHILES. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Wisconsin is aware that 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
is a cosponsor of this amendment, and if 
we follow his judgment—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course I am aware 
of that, but what I am saying is that 
what the Senator from Massachusetts 
says in the report, I think, relates clearly 
to this issue and makes it clear what his 
objective judgment is as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Refugees. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is a man of great 
national stature. He has a great national 
following. From this vantage point he 
may have a different view, as I am sure 
some of our presidential candidates now 
campaigning in Florida do. 

Mr. CHILES. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to say that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts may know more 
about the refugee program than anyone 
else and that we should follow his lead, 
and I wonder whether the Senator would 
follow his lead. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would follow his 
lead as chairman of the subcommittee. 
He says we should phase it out and that 
is what we are trying to do. The Senator 
from Florida would give this a slender 
reed, that is, if we should pass H.R. 1, or 
some program on welfare in which the 
Federal Government would take over all 
of the welfare, then this part of the 
problem would disappear. We would still 
have the school costs, but we will take 
those forever, I guess, but the welfare 
problem may disappear. I would say that 
we should not rely upon the passage of 
any welfare reform bill. 

Mr. CHILES. The Senator just com- 
mented on the school problem in Dade 
County and I wonder whether if the 
Senator is aware of the fact that, in 1968, 
HEW and Dade County officials had a 
meeting which took place to determine 
how they would phase out, or what they 
would do in regard to the school program 
in providing aid for Cuban children. At 
that time, HEW and Dade County did 
agree as to what the matching costs 
would be, that the Federal Government 
would put up about half the money and 
Dade County would put up the other half 
and that that would provide for only 5 
years of schooling. That program, actu- 
ally, by that agreement, has a built-in 
phaseout. That is built in if that kind of 
agreement should be allowed to stand. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I hope that we do get 
some kind of phaseout. After all it has 
increased over 300 percent since fiscal 
1968. What kind of phaseout are we get- 
ting now? We are not experiencing any, 
quite the contrary it is exploding. It is 
true that Fidel Castro may phase out the 
whole thing by not permitting any more 
refugees to come over here, as he has 
done over the last couple of months, but 
I would not want to rely upon Fidel 
Castro for my policy, either. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is‘ concerned that 
we have a phaseout now—although it is 
being cut down by the reduced airlift, 
but if he is concerned about the school- 
children in Dade County, he would like 
to provide for another port of entry, 
would he not—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to the 
Senator that what I am concerned about 
here is injustice, about the fact that the 
Federal Government should bear the en- 
tire cost, which it would, under this 
proposal. What I am saying is that a 
small part should be borne by the State 
and by the county and by the city which 
are being immensely benefited. 

Here is what Life magazine had to say, 
in part: 

At a rate unprecedented among America's 
major immigrant groups, the 350,000 Cubans 
in the Miami area have transformed them- 
selves into a thriving, prosperous community. 
They comprise a fourth of the area’s popu- 
lation, and their average income has risen 
to a healthy $8,000 for each family, More 
than half own their own houses, and they 
pump a total of $600 million a year into the 
local economy. Cubans own more than one 
out of every three retail businesses in the 
city, and have created 6,000 new ones. 

Miami's shift from a sagging tourist-based 
seasonal economy to a solid year-round one 
is partly their doing. Cubans control 30% 
of all new construction there, and are bulld- 
ing Florida's biggest office building. Four of 
the city’s bank presidencies are held by 
Cubans, and 36 vice-presidencies. 

“Economically,” says Dade County Mayor 
Stephen Clark, “the Cuban community is 
the best thing that ever happened to Miami,” 
Socially, the immigrants have been accepted. 
Now, they are beginning to flex their muscles 
politically. Miami Mayor David Kennedy pre- 
dicts that Miami will have a Cuban Mayor 
by 1975. The Cubans’ success is partly ex- 
plained by their background as the cream of 
their country’s middle and upper classes— 
professionals, entrepreneurs, craftsmen— 
driven out by Castro’s forced egalitarianism. 
Today many Cubans still talk wistfully of 
regaining their homeland. But it is doubtful 
that many would return if they had a chance. 


Under these circumstances, we should 
recognize that Miami has got a good 
thing going. I have no objection to them 
continuing to have a good thing. I wish 
these people would settle in Milwaukee 
or in Madison. I believe that the State 
of Wisconsin would welcome them—cer- 
tainly I would. Here the State govern- 
ment would pay 90 percent. Wisconsin 
might be willing to settle for 50 percent. 
But not 100 percent forever. 

All we are asking is a modest, limited 
reduction. We are far above the House. 
The House provided $100 million. The 
committee would give $129 million on a 
reasonable basis. 

Mr. CHILES. I think that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut really 
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said the proper thing there, and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is right and fair. We 
are proud of these people. Florida has 
been benefited by them. The Nation has 
also been benefited by them. 

Mr. President, anything that helps 
Florida by virtue of their coming to 
Florida certainly helps the Nation. How- 
ever, as the Senator knows, when you 
have any influx of people, the increased 
costs outstrip any benefits. We know that 
in schools and everything else the capital 
investment which has had to be made by 
Dade County and Florida has resulted in 
their picking up a great burden as a result 
of this situation. We will continue to do 
so. However, to get back to the education 
program, the State and Dade County pay 
50 percent of the money and the Federal 
Government do the same. An agreement 
was entered into by the HEW in 1968 to 
provide that only 5 years of schooling 
would be made available for any of these 
children. 

It has a built-in phaseout. The program 
has been very successful. The Federal 
Government is not going to put in any 
more money beyond that. Why should we 
not allow this 5-year phaseout rather 
than to have a language which the com- 
mittee put in the report—which is not a 
part of the bill—that this should be 
phased out? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
first place, in the conference on the con- 
tinuing resolution we fought to get this. 
It was not easy to do, but we succeeded in 
getting everything that the Senator from 
Florida wanted. And we have gone so far 
as to include an additional $600,000 in 
recognition of the expenditures by Dade 
County for public schooling for the 
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Cuban refugee schoolchildren. In 1970 
the full Federal reimbursement was not 
made because of the lack of funds. 

This was a very small program in 1961 
and 1962 when the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Risicorr) was Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It was 
then a relatively small program. In 1968 
it just exploded. It was $28 million then, 
but it is $140 million now. 

Mr. CHILES. It was something that 
should have been paid. But I am delighted 
to see that the committee has recognized 
it and included that. We are very happy 
about that. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that correspondence with HEW dealing 
with this matter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1968. 
Dr. EDWARD L. WHIGHAM, 
Superintendent, Dade County Schools, 
Miami, Fla. 

Deak DR. WHIGHAM: We are enclosing for 
your review and consideration by the Dade 
County Board of Education a plan for pay- 
ment covering educational services to Cuban 
refugee children and adults for fiscal years 
1968 through 1973. 

As we have indicated previously and most 
recently at the meeting in Miami with the 
School Board, it is imperative that the rapid- 
ly rising cost of this program be checked. This 
we wish to have accomplished without caus- 
ing an undue and unreasonable burden on 
local resources. 

At the recent meeting in Miami it was 
agreed in principle that payment on “old” 
Cuban refugee children (Cuban refugee 
children who have entered the continental 
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United States on or prior to October 3, 1965) 
would be discontinued after a phasing-out 
period; payments for the education of “new” 
Cubans would continue but amounts payable 
for each child would be paid only for a 
limited number of years; and payments for 
auxiliary services for “new” Cubans would 
continue, 

Since that time we have had additional 
discussions with staff of the School Board, 
and after exploring a number of plans have 
developed one which we believe to be work- 
able and which allows a reasonable amount 
to relmburse your school district for the 
education of Cuban refugees. The enclosed 
plan provides payment for “old” Cubans 
through 1970, including full payment for 
services. It provides payment at 60 percent 
of the per pupil cost for each “new” Cuban 
and full payment for services for a 5-year 
period. Periods of prior attendance will be 
counted in determining the maximum 5 
years of payment with respect to any student. 
We have estimated the ADM of “new” Cubans 
at 95 percent of the anticipated membership 
each year. The plan includes a payment of 
$600 per pupil in capital outlay funds. This 
amount equals approximately 50 percent of 
the cost of constructing permanent elemen- 
tary school facilities. These classrooms will 
continue to be available for use in the com- 
munity for 40 to 50 years. If the amount of 
payment in this category proves to be inade- 
quate in view of current construction costs, 
we will be glad to find a figure which does 
reflect actual costs. An amount of $850,000 
is included each year for adult and voca- 
tional education programs. The summer 
school program which was funded for 1968 
at $158,000 has been raised to $160,000 

We would like to proceed with firming up 
this plan and would appreciate hearing from 
you at an early date. Do not hesitate to get 
in touch with us if there are questions. 

Sincerely, 
JosmepH H. MEYERS, 
Deputy Administrator. 
Enclosure. 


PROPOSED PLAN FOR PAYMENT OF EDUCATION OF CUBAN REFUGEE CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


ADM of new Cubans 


Per pupil cost.. b 
60 percent of per pupil cost. 
New Cubans: 
Operational. 
Auxiliary. 
Constructi 


1969 


112,217 


1970 


116,258 


1971 


1 20,299 
—1, 162(66) ) 


(66) 
19, 137 pm ( } 
20, 205 


$620 
372 


4,544,724 
1, 160, 615 
2, 551, 200 


3, 587,715 
160, 000 
000 


$640 

384 

6, 243, 072 
1, 544, 510 
2, 551, 200 


1, 793, 857 


$700 
420 


8, 486, 100 


$660 
396 


7, 578, 252 
1, 818, 015 
2, 551, 200 


13, 014, 254 


13, 302, 639 


12, 957, 467 13, 565, 870 


1 Includes 4,041 new ADM expected this year—Grades 1 to 12: 95 percent <4,029=3,827; Kindergarten: 95 percentX225=214; total=4,041. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1968. 

Mr. JOSEPH H. MYERS, 

Deputy Administrator, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and Re- 
habilitation Service, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Myers: In general, the proposal 
for Federal participation in the cost of edu- 
cating Cuban refugee children and adults 

as set forth in your letter of July 22, 1968, 

meets with our approval. It is desirable at 

this step in our negotiations to ascertain 
if we are in agreement on certain specific 
items that need to be clarified so that we can 
proceed to implement our understandings, 
It is suggested that a new agreement be 
signed each school year, inasmuch as the 
per pupil attendance and cost data change 


annually. The signing of a new contract each 
year would serve to establish the initial pay- 
ment at a percentage of the estimated total 
cost for the yearly contract period, in keep- 
ing with the basic agreement that we are 
now developing. The basic contract form 
would be used each year with the under- 
standing that increases or decreases in the 
number of Cuban refugees educated and 
the actual per pupil cost will cause increases 
and decreases that may or may not be en- 
tirely consistent with the projected costs 
as set forth in the proposed plan for pay- 
ment which accompanied the above refer- 
enced letter. 

The proposed plan for payment indicated 
that the operational payments for “Old” 


Cubans would be phased out by 1970. We are 
in agreement, but suggest that the method 
of phasing out be more clearly defined as 
reducing the percentage of current expense 
payments for “Old” Cubans to thirty (30%) 
per cent in 1968-69 and fifteen (15%) per 
cent in 1969-70, the total of which would 
represent the final payment of such costs 
for “Old” Cubans, In the interests of sim- 
plifying the Agreement, it is proposed that 
special rates not be developed for those 
Cuban refugee children whose parents are 
on the relief rolls of the Cuban Refugee Cen- 
ter. 

At our Miami Meeting of May 13, 1968, we 
understood the statements of Mr. B. Alden 
Lillywhite, Deputy Associate Commissioner, 
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Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, to indicate that continuing auxiliary 
services would be available for both “Old” 
and “New” Cuban refugees subsequent to 
the time when operational payments were 
discontinued, provided that there was a jus- 
tifiable need. The proposal did not provide 
for the possibility of providing auxiliary 
services for “Old” Cubans after 1969-70. A 
considerable number of the “Old” Cubans 
who would be excluded have been in the 
United States less than five years. Under the 
circumstances, it is respectfully requested 
that the auxiliary service payments for the 
purposes as set forth in the 1967-68 contract 
be maintained for a period of two years after 
operational payments cease on “Old” Cubans 
at the end of the 1969-70 school year. The 
continuation of payments for auxiliary sery- 
ices for “New” Cubans will not become a 
question until the contract year 1970-71. It 
is recommended that this matter be re- 
solved prior to that time. 

Past agreements for the education of 
Cuban refugee children have covered those 
children enrolled in Grades K-12. Consid- 
ering that the existing very limited kinder- 
garten program in the Dade County Schools 
is in the process of being expanded to a 
County-wide program, we are proposing that 
Cuban refugee children attending kinder- 
garten not be included in the counts on 
which Federal reimbursements are made. 
There are a number of factors contributing 
to this decision, and some of the major ones 
are that kindergarten attendance is not com- 
pulsory in Florida; and that even though 
the total kindergarten program is being 
rapidly expanded, satisfactory or sufficient 
housing will not be available for some three 
to five years. Therefore, it is proposed that 
operational and housing payments for Cuban 
refugee children enrolled in the Dade Coun- 
ty Schools be limited to Grades 1-12. 

The Dade County Schools will continue to 
provide kindergarten services without cost 
whenever available to all children without 
discrimination as to race, color or creed. It 
is requested, however, that should the kin- 
dergarten program become available for a 
majority of the children desiring to enroll, 
that our present position on the matter of 
furnishing kindergarten education to Cuban 
children at no charge be reviewed in light of 
the factors existing at that time. It is also 
requested that if the number of Cuban re- 
fugee children enrolling in the kindergartens 
that will be available require sufficient spe- 
cial auxiliary services and materials, that 
Federal officials will be agreeable to enter into 
discussions for the purpose of alleviating the 
situation where an unreasonable burden 
exists. 


Capital 
outla 
per pupil 
cost as 
used in 
Year billings pupil received from HE 


©. 
times 4% of PPC or $47.36 equals 
838 times 60 percent of PPC or $54.59 equals____ 
times 60 percent of PPC or $43.25 equals... 
times 60 percent of PPC or $35.38 equals... 
20 times 60 percent of PPC or $28.33 equais____ 
times 45 percent of PPC or $21.25 equals... 


1 A payment to provide housing of $350 per C.R. ADM was a; 
a total of $200,000. On an actual cost basis, the agency (BPI) 


678 (ADM) or $237,300. The $37,300 was not paid to the agency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 


Amount of capital outlay payment per 
per agreement 


reed upon by HEW, not to exceed 
would have received $350 times 
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We are pleased that the five-year, sixty 
(60%) per cent cost plan for “New” Cubans 
was developed, and concur that it is the best 
possible plan under the circumstances, It is 
important at this time, however, that we 
define the five-year period, and it is sug- 
gested that “New” Cubans who may have en- 
rolled prior to this time or may enroll sub- 
sequent to this time in Grades 1-12 be con- 
sidered as starting the five-year membership 
eligibility period as of the first of the month 
in which they established their membership, 
and will become ineligible as of the last day 
of the month preceding the one in which 
they complete their five-year membership 
eligibility period. The five-year membership 
eligibility period is defined as being composed 
of those regular school days occuring in five 
consecutive calendar years. 

“New” Cubans who have entered or may 
enter the Dade County Schools and who sub- 
sequently enroll in other schools in the 
United States and then re-enroll in Dade 
County Schools, will be considered as hav- 
ing been in continuous membership for the 
purpose of computing five calendar years of 
eligibility. The beginning membership date 
of “New” Cubans who returned to Cuba and 
later re-entered the Dade County Schools 
shall be established as their last date of re- 
entry. 

We question the use of ninety-five (95%) 
per cent of the anticipated membership of 
each year in estimating the ADM of “New” 
Cubans as set forth in the fourth paragraph 
of the aforementioned letter. Since we have 
agreed in principle to using a five-year mem- 
bership period, the monthly membership 
counts will be used to determine the average 
daily membership, making the above method 
of estimating the ADM of no consequence. 

The sum of $600 to provide fifty (50%) 
per cent of the cost of housing facilities for 
each “New” Cuban refugee enrolling in 
Grades 1-12 is no longer representative of 
housing costs. A recent survey establishes 
the average construction cost of permanent 
facilities in the Dade County Schools at 
$1,373.25. This cost figure includes attendant 
fees for architectural and engineering services 
but does not include land acquisition cost. 
The average cost for initial furniture, library 
books, and similar items is $158.25 per stu- 
dent. The average cost for providing the 
above facilities totals $1,531.50 per child, 
and fifty (50%) per cent participation by the 
Federal government would amount to $765.75, 
rounded to $765. This cost should be estab- 
lished as the rate of contribution for the 
1968-69 contract and be reviewed annually. 

In agreements entered into with the Fed- 
eral government prior to 1966-67 for the 
education of “Old Cubans, Federal payments 
were based on a percentage ranging from a 


Capital 
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high of sixty (60%) per cent to a low of 
forty-five (45%) per cent of specific accounts 
covering both the operational and capital 
outlay areas. If this process of paying for 
“Old” Cuban refugees had continued over an 
estimated twenty to twenty-five year period 
of time, the Federal government would have 
contributed approximately $600 per child 
in capital outlay expenditures, The attached 
tabulation sets forth the amount of capital 
outlay expenditures per child during that 
time. Inasmuch as by agreement payment on 
“Old” Cuban refugees is continuing to be 
drastically reduced and phased out prior to 
the time when a substantial portion of the 
payment for housing of these children is 
completed, it would appear that payments 
made on “Old” Cubans should no longer con- 
tinue to be a factor in capital outlay pay- 
ments for “New” Cuban refugees. Therefore, 
there is no logic for relating capital outlay 
payments on “New” Cuban refugees to the 
15,501 count of “Old” Cubans that was made 
on October 3, 1965. 

It is recommended that the base for mak- 
ing capital outlay payments for the 1968-69 
contract be designated as the total number of 
“New” Cuban refugees for whom payment has 
been made either in part or in total up to 
$600 each for 9,452 “New” Cuban refugees as 
of June 12, 1968, and verified on page 10 of 
the September 6, 1968, billing for the 1967-68 
school year. The establishment of this base 
as recommended will eliminate credit provi- 
sions as contained in Part ITI~2—b—(1) as well 
as all provisions contained in Part IlI-2-b- 
(2) of the 1967-68 Agreement. 

The estimated cost of providing Adult and 
Vocational Education programs for Cuban 
refugees wil] likely be sufficient if the demand 
for courses continues at the present level. 
The funds provided in this portion of the 
program can be reduced if necessary to finan- 
cially sustain the Grades 1-12 program which, 
by law, is the prime responsibility of the 
School System. 

The funding of the Summer Program at the 
rate of $165,000 per year is satisfactory, con- 
sidering the present influx of Cubans. It is 
requested, however, if Federal policies or 
other factors beyond our control result in a 
marked increase of Cuban immigration, that 
we review the amount provided for the Sum- 
mer Program in consideration of factors ex- 
isting at that time. 

When we have reached agreement on the 
foregoing items, it will be a relatively simple 
matter to prepare and agree on a contract 
for the 1968-69 school year. We are very 
interested, of course, in entering into such 
contract at the earliest possible date. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L, WHIGHAM, 
Superintendent. 


ADM— 
Cuban 


Total recdived billings 


52. 66 

00 

973, 776. 42 66. 38 
721, 842. 50 
551, 043. 50 
77,057. 60 
268, 387. 50 


refugee 
pupils 


Amount of capital outlay payment per 


pupil received from HEW per agreement Total received 


times 60 percent of PPC or $31.60 equals... 
times 45 percent of PPC or $23.70 equals... 
8 times 60 percent of PPC or $39.83 equals... 
times 45 percent of PPC or $29.87 equals____ 


$45, 662.00 
329, 975.10 

42, 936.74 
420, 868. 30 


--- 74, 184, 477.66 


2 Total capital outlay payments received. At a contribution rate of $600 per ‘’Old’’ Cuban refugee 
pupil times 15,501 (ADM of ‘Old’ Cubans as established by agreement as having enrolled prior 


to Oct. 3, 1965), the total HEW contribution for “Old” Cubans would have been $9,300,600. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we are all 
aware of the plight of the Cuban refugee 


in the United States. We all know how 
they have had to uproot their families, 
abandon their possessions, leave behind 
their properties, to begin life anew. 
They fied from their homeland because 
they were oppressed. They have come to 
the United States because they value 
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freedom and liberty. They face years of 
readjustment, they must in reality start 
from scratch. They look to our Govern- 
ment for help. They look to our Govern- 
ment for support. Our Government can- 
not look away. To those who need our 
help, it should be offered. 

From what I know of these people, 
these are not the kind of people who 
want to be on welfare or who want re- 
lief. They want to work, and they ought 
to be put in a position where they can 
stand on their own two feet. 

I feel that since they have that desire, 
we have an obligation to assist them un- 
til such time as they are able to do it on 
their own. 

Thus, I do not think that we can set an 
arbitrary limit on how long it takes for 
a family to make these adjustments. It 
cannot be said that 3 years is long 
enough to make this new beginning in 
every case. There are many cases that 
require continued support. 

Nor do I believe that we should cut 
back on expenditures to these refugees. 
I believe that the President’s original re- 
quest of $139 million should be restored. 

We, the nation of liberty, have ex- 
tended our hand to those who flee from 
tyranny. We cannot withdraw that as- 
sistance now. Accordingly, I am an- 
nouncing my support for amendments 
854 and 855 offered by my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. GURNEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I have a 
telegram from the Mayor of Dade 
County, Fla., which reads as follows: 

As Mayor of Dade County, Florida you 
have my complete support opposing termina- 
tion of Cuban Refugee program specially 
fighting proposed February 22 cut off of 
medical and welfare payments for all refu- 
gees in the United States for over 3 years. 
Lack of general assistance program in the 
State of Florida would result in placing an 
annual burden of approximately 6 million 
dollars on the tax payers of Dade County. 
May our Senate understand that the hu- 
manitarian act initiated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would proye inhumanitarian to 
refugees and unfair to the tax payers of Dade 
County if cut-off is approved. Thank you for 
your dedication to a just cause, 

Mayor STEPHEN P. CLARK. 


I would also like to comment briefly on 
the report of the GAO and on the com- 
ments of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY) on it. What he said 
was: 

The time is long overdue for the adminis- 
tration to begin phasing out the Cuban refu- 
gee program. This can be done without hard- 
ship to the refugees. 


I think that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has performed work that is well 
known in connection with the refugees’ 
problems, not only in this country, but 
also in the world. He has made a great 
contribution there. 

It seems to me that there would be no 
way to cut this thing off by February 22 
without a tremendous hardship upon the 
refugees and the respective States 
involved. 

I think if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was here he would probably state 
that what he was talking of was a 
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phase-out of the airlift and of the bring- 
ing of more people to this country. The 
airlift is being phased out. Only a trickle 
of refugees are coming here. The airlift 
is operating about 1 day out of 10, as I 
recall. It used to operate every day. It is 
being phased out. 

The problem is what to do about the 
welfare payments for health, education, 
and welfare that are so desperately 
needed so far as these States are con- 
cerned. 

Here again the administration and the 
HEW want to take that over in an or- 
derly program. They set it out in a letter 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott) which has been put in the RECORD 
by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN). 

That is obviously a proper and orderly 
way to go about this, to take over the 
welfare requirements of Florida and 
many other States involving the Cuban 
refugee program. Whatever program we 
process in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives this year, that is a sensi- 
ble way to do it. Certainly this business 
of cutting it off 24% weeks from now 
would throw a tremendous burden on 
these States without any prior warning 
and would not be the sensible way to go 
about it. 

I indeed hope that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Florida. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
live pair with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE). If he were here, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BAYH), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr, HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr, HART), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr, Jackson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. McGov- 
ERN), and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), 
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and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt) is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STE- 
VENS) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens), and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 8, as follows: 

[No. 31 Leg.] 
YEAS—T74 


Eagleton 
Eastland 
Fannin 
Fong 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Hollings 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 


Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
NAYS—8 


Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Tnouye, against. 


NOT VOTING—17 


Humphrey Mundt 
Jackson Muskie 
Magnuson Scott 
McGovern Stevens 
Metcalf Taft 
Miller 


So Mr. GurNEY’s amendment (No. 854) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CHILES. I have an amendment 
which follows this amendment, which I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin is willing to accept, No. 
855. If the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia would yield for a moment, I 
would like to take up amendment No. 
855, which I understand the Senator 
from Wisconsin will accept. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am glad to yield to permit the Senator 
to call up his amendment. 


Proxmire 
Talmadge 


Byrd, Va. 
BHilender 
Ervin 
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AMENDMENT NO. 855 


Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 855. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 855) as follows: 

On page 14, line 1, strike out “129,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$139,000,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, now that 
the last amendment was passed, this 
amendment will restore the funds re- 
quested by the administration for this 
program at $139 million, a restoration of 
$10 million to the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator is absolutely correct. It would 
be completely wrong for the committee 
and the Senate not to accept the Chiles 
amendment. Now that the prior amend- 
ment has been adopted, the money has to 
be paid and should be paid, because of the 
action of the Senate. 

I support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. I hope we can take 
it by voice vote. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I concur in 
the statement of the chairman. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
(No. 855). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD) will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 15, line 9, strike out $261,760,000, 
and insert in lieu thereof $150,000,000. 

On page 15, line 10, strike out $75,000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $13,240,000. 

On page 15, line 12 strike out “and $50,- 
000,000” and delete the semicolon following 
the word “capital” and insert in lieu thereof 
@ period. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the distinguished Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I wonder 
if the distinguished mover of the amend- 
ment and the distinguished manager of 
the bill and the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee would 
agree to reducing the time on this 
amendment to, say, 10 minutes to a side, 
with the knowledge that additional time 
may be yielded from the bill if necessary. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, that would be 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I would sug- 
gest 15 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do not 
think I will—as I understand it, the Sen- 
ator is seeking to reduce funds for the 
Inter-American Development Bank by 
the same amount as the Fong amend- 
ment increased funds for the Alliance 
for Progress. Is that correct? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It would reduce 
the amount to the House figure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. By the amount 
which was added to the bill last night. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Which was 
added last night. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to have 
5 minutes, but I have no objection. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator can get 
time from the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on the amendment be limited to 15 
minutes on a side, the half hour to be 
equally divided between the able mover 
of the amendment and the able manager 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I say I intend to accept the amendment, 
so I am asking the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc) to handle the 
time in opposition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 3 minutes. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
increases by $111 million the amount ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives 
for the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 

The amendment which I have pre- 
sented would take the House figure of 
$150 million in lieu of the committee fig- 
ure of $261 million. 

In talking about the total bill, it is now 
over $3 billion. That is the current for- 
eign aid bill. 

I think it is significant that on Oc- 
tober 29 the Senate voted down an 
authorization which totaled $2,914,870,- 
000. So the bill before the Senate, as it 
stands now, is above that by almost, not 
quite but almost, $100 million more than 
the authorization for foreign aid, which 
the Senate rejected on the 29th of Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. President, in regard to the Inter- 
American Development Bank, I would 
like to point out that 57.9 percent of the 
funds for that Bank have been provided 
by the United States. The 22 Latin- 
American members have provided the re- 
mainder, but the United States has pro- 
vided 57.9 percent. 

That breakdown is as follows: $1.210 
billion in cash; $1.340 billion in demand 
obligations; $1.223 billion in callables; 
making a total of $3.773 billion. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
the Senate is not willing to reduce at 
least to the figure approved by the 
House of Representatives the appropria- 
tions for the international financial in- 
stitutions, then it is going to be very 
difficult to get any reductions anywhere 
in the cost of government. 

For that reason, I have suggested 
through this amendment that the 
amount sought to be appropriated for 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
be reduced from the committee recom- 
mendation of $261 million down to $150 
million, which is the amount approved 
by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I very strongly opposed this kind 
of action, and I did so because I argued 
that the committee had reduced the de- 
velopment loans for the Alliance for 
Progress. That reduction, however, was 
not sustained by the Senate. The amount 
available for loans to the Alliance for 
Progress was increased by $100 million 
by the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. President, we cannot have it both 
ways. The position taken by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the position 
taken by many Senators is that we ought 
to move to multilateral lending. Yester- 
day the Senate decided not to do that. 
They decided that they wanted to in- 
crease the -unilateral limitation to the 
extent of $100 million. 

As we pointed out, there is $1.5 billion 
available for loans during the coming 
year to Latin America. Therefore, in view 
of the action yesterday, I enthusiastically 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia. I say he is right; money 
does not grow on trees. 

Senators ought to be, as is the public, 
very skeptical about this whole program, 
If we are going to make cuts anywhere, 
it seems to me we have to make them in 
these development loans. This has been 
one of the weakest parts of the foreign 
aid program because the loans have not 
been very effective. 

One further point: I am sure those 
who defend the committee action will 
say these are obligations. I would like to 
point out quickly a brief colloquy I had 
with the State Department on this sub- 
ject, because I believe they are going to 
say these are obligations we are going 
to have to meet, that we have no alter- 
native. 

During the hearings I said: 

Well, it just seems to me it would be sensil- 
ble now and in the future to make it clear 
that any so-called commitment is made sub- 
ject to affirmative action by the Appropria- 
tions Committees and by the Congress in the 
appropriation process, that authorization is 
not enough and that the assertion by the 
administration isn't enough, important as 
that may be. It is the appropriations process 
which is necessary to be consummated before 
the commitment can be considered binding. 

I think in all fairness to the Bank officials 
and to the other countries that should be 
made clear if it isn't clear now. 


Mr. Petty, speaking for the Treasury 
Department, said: 

I think it is. It certainly is explicit in the 
authorizing legislation and it is also well 
understood by the legal officers in the docu- 
ments we file with these instructions. 


So the action taken by the Senator 
from Virginia is right. It is in accord- 
ance with the understanding of all par- 
ties. We are not breaking any agree- 
ment. And so, in view of the action taken 
yesterday, I support the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Wisconsin. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
support the Senator from Virginia, for 
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the same reason. As the Senator from 
Virginia and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin know, I would have opposed this 
amendment except for the addition of 
$100 million yesterday for the Alliance 
for Progress loan program. In view of 
that action I will have to vote for this 
amendment. 

I regret very much the action of the 
Senate yesterday in adding the $100 mil- 
lion, I think if we keep on adding and 
adding, we might reach the point where 
the Senate again will defeat the bill. 
That prompts me to make a comment on 
a statement reported in this morning’s 
New York Times attributed to Mr. Kis- 
singer in the White House. 

According to the report, he made a 
statement to the effect that the rejection 
of the foreign aid bill last October 29 
was among the factors, I believe was the 
way he put it, that accounted for the 
refusal of the North Vietnamese to ne- 
gotiate further on the administration’s 
proposal. 

I think this is an absurdity on its face, 
but to make such a statement here on 
the eve of our voting again on this bill, 
and try to lay on the Senate the respon- 
sibility for the failure of their diplomacy, 
seems to me to be an outrageous abuse 
of his position as the President's prin- 
cipal adviser on foreign affairs. It also 
prompts me to say that here, again, is 
an example of Mr. Kissinger in the 
White House claiming executive privilege 
while usurping the normal responsibil- 
ities of the Secretary of State. No longer 
is the Secretary of State the spokesman 
in this area. For Mr. Kissinger to say 
this, with his immunity from coming be- 
fore the Senate or any legislative body, 
strikes me as an absurd position. If we 
asked him to come up and give us an 
explanation of this statement, he will 
say, “I am covered by executive priv- 
ilege; I am not responsible to the Sen- 
ate, or to the Congress.” 

He makes a statement which is pub- 
lished on the front page of the New 
York Times, and there is not anything 
any of us can do about it, as false as I 
believe that statement to be. The Sen- 
ate’s defeat of the aid bill could not 
possibly have had any effect on the North 
Vietnamese. In the first place, all of the 
Department of Defense’s money can be 
used to prosecute the war and $2.5 bil- 
lion of that can be used to give aid to 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand. 
They have great discretion in use of 
these vast sums. 

There is only a relatively minor 
amount, compared to the whole operation 
in Southeast Asia, in this bill for South 
Vietnam. The North Vietnamese know 
that as well as anybody. 

In addition, a similar approach, with 
a cease-fire, and so on, was turned down 
by the North Vietnamese before this 
latest effort. 

I think this is a very serious abuse of 
the powers and influence of Mr. Kis- 
singer under the present conditions, and 
is prejudicial to the discharge of the 
Senate’s function. These statements ap- 
pear just before we are about to vote on 
this bill, so that those who are uncer- 
tain about it, and have not had time to 
study the matter, will be influenced to 
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support the bill in toto, as well as, I as- 
sume, these increases in amounts. 

I confess I was amazed at some of the 
votes last night adding $100 million to 
this bill. People who, if my memory serves 
me right, traditionally have not been en- 
thusiastic supporters of the concept of 
foreign aid, voted for those increases. But 
anyway, they won by a majority of four. 

I must say sometimes after a vote like 
that I wonder why in the world I ever 
say anything about restoring the Sen- 
ate’s responsibility in any area, especial- 
ly in foreign relations. We have passed 
various measures—the commitment 
resolution; we have the Case bill now, 
and we have a war powers bill—looking 
to trying to reestablish the responsibility 
of the Senate in our Government. Yet, 
when we get down to the serious matter 
of appropriation of money, and so on, 
it seems the Senate has no capacity to 
discharge that responsibility. We see time 
and again, whenever it involves enormous 
appropriations for the military and for 
this appropriation, it seems—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the Senator 
1 more minute on the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And it seems outra- 
geous that when we try to follow the 
President’s recommendation—and I as- 
sume he means it—to move in the direc- 
tion of multilateral aid and let other 
countries assume a part of the burden, 
the Senate turns around and votes more 
bilateral aid. If we assume foreign aid is 
worthwhile at all, then, when we get 
significant participation by other coun- 
tries in the Inter-American Bank and 
the other banks, it seems to me absurd 
and improvident for us to insist on giv- 
ing it all. We insist on paying the whole 
bill; we do not want anyone else to pay 
anything. I do not see how that makes 
any sense. We have just picked up an 
additional $100 million. 

Therefore, I certainly hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will carry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FONG. I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. President, I am amused and 
amazed by the statements made by my 
three colleagues. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia, who offered the 
amendment, said that if we are going to 
cut down on our foreign aid programs, 
if we do not cut down here, where are we 
going to cut? I am amazed at the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, the chairman of the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee, who 
stated that we cannot have it both ways, 
that we cannot raise the amount by $100 
million in the Development Loan Fund 
and then try to keep the amount in the 
Inter-American Bank. I am also amazed 
by the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, that we are spending too much 
money and that we should not have 
raised the amount yesterday by $100 mil- 
lion on the Development Loan Fund. 

Let us look at the figures, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The budget estimate as presented 
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by the President called for $4.3 billion in 
foreign aid. After much discussion on 
the floor of the Senate and after much 
bickering and after conference with the 
House Foreing Affairs Committee, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations came 
back with a bill which cut the President’s 
budget by $1 billion—from $4.3 billion to 
$3.3 billion. 

Then what did the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee do? The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee went further and 
cut the bill by another $500 million from 
$3.3 billions to $2.8 billion. 

So here we have a bill presented by 
the Appropriations Committee to the 
Senate which calls for a reduction from 
the President’s budget of approximately 
$1.5 billion. Yet, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia says that if we are 
going to cut foreign aid, we had better 
cut it here. Let us look at the picture. 

The amount authorized for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, which was agreed 
upon by the conference committee be- 
tween the House and the Senate, and 
which is now on the President’s desk, 
calls for $206.5 million for the Alliance 
for Progress. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in the face of the agreement for 
$206.5 million, recommended $50 million, 
a reduction of more than $150 million. My 
amendment to bring that back to $150 
million was adopted yesterday. Even with 
that amendment, we are still below the 
amount of $206.5 million which was 
agreed upon by the committee of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas and 
the House and Senate conference. 

It can be seen, Mr. President, that we 
are not increasing the funds for foreign 
aid. We are decreasing them by $1.5 
billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. When the Senator 
says “under the authorization,” I point 
out to the Senator that because of the 
improvident way our funds haye been 
spent—and we have a $40 billion-plus 
deficit—we have to go under what was 
authorized. With the deficit we have, 
does not the Senator believe we ought to 
cut the size of Government programs 
somewhere? 

Mr. FONG. We have already reduced 
the budget request. The Senator’s com- 
mittee, together with that of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, cut it 
by $1 billion. The President called for 
$4.3 billion, and the conference report 
came back with $3.3 billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The total in this 
bill is now $300 million more than we 
gave this program in 1970. In 1970 our 
deficit was nothing like it is this year. 
It was, I believe, $13 billion. This year it 
will be more than $40 billion. 

The Senator is only mentioning what 
we cut from what the President asked. 
The President can ask for the moon. This 
program is bigger than it was in 1970, 
and I do not see how we can afford that 
with a $40 billion deficit facing us, three 
times greater than in 1970. 

Mr. FONG. The conference report 
passed the House only last week. So all 
the considerations relative to our deficits 
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were considered, when the committee 
agreed on the amount of $3.3 billion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that, as 
a businessman, you select what you want 
to cut? You do not cut what you think 
will do the most good, and you cut what 
you can deal with conveniently and what 
you think should be cut. Did not this 
body make that decision yesterday? It 
decided the Alliance for Progress should 
be cut but not to the $50 million bone. 
This is just trying to compare rabbits 
with apples when one argues that be- 
cause the Senate did not cut a bilateral 
program drastically yesterday, that they 
have to cut a separate worthwhile multi- 
lateral program today by a greater 
amount. 

The President of the United States 
told us of the importance of keeping our 
word if we want to bring people into 
these multilateral institutions. He said in 
his statement: 

In regard to our participation in multi- 
lateral institutions, I attach the highest im- 
portance to meeting in full the financial 
pledges we make. 


We did not want to go the bilateral 
route quite as drastically as the $50 mil- 
lion represented, so we voted more money 
for that yesterday but still for below the 
administrations original request and 
below the Congress approved authoriza- 
tion level. But that did not mean that we 
were going to be blind enough to cut off 
our own self-interest in terms of the de- 
velopment of these multilateral organiza- 
tions for the future. 

I doubt that any Member of this body 
who voted for the $100 million increase 
yesterday felt that he was going to take 
it out of this worthwhile multilateral in- 
stitution today. The people who voted 
against it did, but not those who voted for 
it. I hope they will be constant to the pol- 
icy and principles they support. 

Mr. FONG. The $100 million we added 
yesterday was far below the $206.5 mil- 
lion that was authorized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. FONG. May I say that when they 
authorized $206.5 million, they also au- 
thorized the full amount for the Inter- 
American Bank, and now this amend- 
ment wants to cut it down. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point for 
clarification? 

Mr. FONG. I will yield on the Senator’s 
ime. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This amend- 
ment does not deal with the World Bank. 

Mr. FONG. I mean the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank. 

Mr. President, I think it would be a 
very severe blow to our Latin American 
relationships if this body rejected the 
recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee and reduced the amounts for 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
below the $261 million figure in the pend- 
ing bill. As the size and scope of our 
bilateral programs in Latin America 
have declined, our support for the Inter- 
American Development Bank has come 
to be regarded in Latin America as the 
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principal index of U.S. support and con- 
cern for the welfare and progress of that 
region. 

The administration has stated un- 
equivocally how central the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank is, both to the 
overall policy of increasing our reliance 
on multilateral assistance and to our 
relationships in the hemisphere. For ex- 
ample, on January 19, President Nixon 
said: 

In regard to our participation in multi- 
lateral institutions, I attach the highest im- 
portance to meeting in full the financial 
pledges we make. In 1970, the U.S. agreed 
with its hemispheric partners on replenish- 
ing the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Our contribution to this Bank represent our 
most concrete form of support for regional 
development in Latin America .. . It is ur- 
gent that the integrity of this international 
agreement be preserved through providing 
the needed payments in full. 

These Inter-American Bank contribu- 
tions—together with our vital contributions 
to the International Development Associa- 
tion, the World Bank and the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank are the heart of my announced 
policy of channelling substantial resources 
for development through these experienced 
and technically proficient multilateral in- 
stitutions ... 


And only this past Tuesday, the Presi- 
dent reiterated this emphasis on the im- 
portance of these multilateral contribu- 
tions in a letter to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was considering au- 
thorizing legislation for the balance of 
our pledge to the Fund for Special Op- 
erations of the Inter-American Bank, as 
well as U.S. contributions to the Inter- 
national Development Association and 
the Asian Development Bank. In that 
letter he said: 

Our contributions to the Inter-American 
Development Bank ... are essential elements 
in our development assistance policy ...I 
strongly urge passage of these Bills—Bills 
which are truly a cornerstone to our search 
for peaceful development in the world. 


Mr. President, the Senate itself, last 
October 19, went on record, by a vote of 
49 to 31, in support of authorizing legis- 
lation for the balance of our pledge to 
the Fund for Special Operations of the 
IDB. The same legislation on Tuesday 
passed the other body with a margin of 
130 votes. Can there be any doubt that 
there is the strongest recognition in the 
Senate and in the House of the impor- 
tance of our support to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank? And can there 
be any doubt that the one action that 
would undo this strong expression of 
support would be a reduction of the $261 
million provided in the present bill for 
the IDB? As the Washington Post com- 
mented editorially early this week on 
our making good on our pledge to the 
Bank, “Failure to do so would reverberate 
dismally through the hemisphere.” 

This body has consistently been in the 
forefront of those who believe that we 
shoud increasingly multilateralize our 
approach to foreign assistance. We have 
called on the administration to move in 
this direction. The adminstration has re- 
sponded. And here today we have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate whether or not 
we hold our convictions seriously. 
There would be little credibility left to 
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the many statements about multilateral 
assistance in this Chamber if we reduce 
today the amount recommended by the 
Committee for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

It is now almost 2 years since the re- 
plenishment agreement, to which today’s 
appropriation relates, was initiated by 
the 23 members of the Inter-American 
Development Bank at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay. And it is over a year since this 
body approved the authorizing legisla- 
tion for these appropriations. 

Mr. President, despite the fact that 
the Latin American countries have acted 
promptly on their contributions, we have 
not done so. Consequently, it has already 
been necessary to postpone the first in- 
stallment payment for the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations from June 30 of last year 
to June 30 of this year, with additional 
postponements of subsequent install- 
ments. It is obvious to everyone that we 
can easily dissipate a great deal of the 
good will that we earn through our con- 
tributions to this cooperative hemispheric 
institution by our repeated failure to 
meet the schedules agreed to with the 
other members and authorized by the 
Congress. 

We are on a schedule with the 23 na- 
tions of Latin America. We have told 
them that we would do this. They have 
responded in their way, but we have not 
responded. What we have done in com- 
mittee, in presenting this bill, in the 
amount asked for, is in response to an 
agreement with the 23 members of Latin 
America. 

There is a similar situation with re- 
spect to the ordinary capital. A substan- 
tial part of the funds included in the 
$261 million was originally due last 
June 30 and only a part could be made 
available last December under a continu- 
ing resolution. Failure to act now would 
undoubtedly result in another delay on 
our installment payments due this com- 
ing June 30, and our Latin friends would 
have a further basis to conclude that the 
United States is simply not very inter- 
ested in carrying out its undertakings in 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

It goes without saying, particularly to 
those who are familiar with the problems 
of development, that no responsible 
banking institution can function ade- 
quately or effectively on the basis of stop- 
go financing such as we have been im- 
posing on this Bank. The replenishment 
toward which today’s funds are directed 
is a 3-year program designed to permit 
orderly commitment of funds. The IDB 
management will, if we refuse to pro- 
vide the full amounts necessary to bring 
us up to date on installment payments, 
again be unable to plan ahead for a well- 
balanced program. 

Mr. President, let us not talk in terms 
of support for multilateral institutions 
and for our hemispheric partners and 
then have our actions belie our words. 
We have encouraged the Inter-American 
Bank to aim for a lending program of 
$900 million or more per year. Today’s 
$261 million appropriation is an essen- 
tial step toward permitting that to come 
about. Drastic reductions would have to 
be made in the Bank’s operations if we 
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respond to those who would reduce the 
recommended funding. 

Mr. President, those of us who voted 
successfully yesterday for my amendment 
to add $100 million to the bilateral alli- 
ance for progress appropriation in this 
bill did so in the conviction that inade- 
quate provision is being made for the 
needs of our neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere. We believed that there is a strong 
U.S. national interest in seeing to it that 
the countries to the south of us can make 
progress toward their goals of economic 
and human development. 

It, therefore, makes absolutely no sense 
to me for this body, as is now suggested, 
to turn around and reduce by $100 million 
the resources that would flow to Latin 
America through the single most impor- 
tant and accepted instrument of hemi- 
spheric development financing, the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Such an 
action would simply nullify the step we 
took yesterday. 

It would mean that highways, dams, 
job-producing industries, irrigation sys- 
tems, and schools would not be built 
where there is a desperate need for them. 

It would mean, in brief, that we would 
still be shortchanging both the peoples 
of the developing region nearest to us and 
a vital foreign policy interest of the 
United States. 

And what could Latin Americans think 
of our action other than that this body 
is simply taking a cynical and hypocriti- 
cal approach to Latin American relations. 
They could fairly conclude that we give 
with one hand and take away with an- 
other. 

Anyone in this Chamber who has the 
least concern that Latin America is slowly 
slipping away from the traditional close 
and friendly ties we have enjoyed with it 
should immediately perceive the disas- 
trous consequences that would follow 
from our failing to provide the full 
amount for the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has so wisely recommended. I urge 
each one of my colleagues to reject any 
attempt to reduce the amounts presently 
proposed for carrying out our firm 
pledges to our Latin American friends 
through the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. The $261 million now in the 
bill deserves our full support. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the amount 
which the committee has recommended 
not be reduced. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BEALL). Who yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
how much time remains to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia has 8 minutes re- 
maining. The other side has consumed 
all its time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Virginia for 
yielding to me. 

This question of multilateral loans has 
come up on the floor of the Senate over 
many years. Those who do not really 
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care how money goes into these various 
foreign countries have supported and 
support both multilateral loans and bi- 
lateral loans. Their primary interest is 
to move our money out of the United 
States and into other countries; and 
they do their best to justify this policy. 

Some other Members of the Senate 
vote for bilateral loans as against multi- 
lateral loans; others for multilateral 
loans as against bilateral. 

But the past is not particularly im- 
portant as we now consider the future. 
I fully support the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia and 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
I made on this subject on August 23, 
1967, and February 4, 1971, respectively, 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The past is the 
past, but now we have a different posi- 
tion as of today, which nevertheless 
would appear to be ignored by those who 
propose this bill. 

I have before me an issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report for February 7, 
which points out that in the Eisenhower 
years there were deficits. The largest was 
$12.9 billion. 

In the Kennedy years, the largest 
deficit, although every year was a defi- 
cit, was $7.1 billion. 

In the Johnson years, the largest defi- 
cit was in 1968, $25.2 billion. 

In the Nixon years, the largest deficit 
as already estimated by the adminis- 
tration for fiscal year 1972 is $38.8 bil- 
lion, and respected economists tell me, 
when all the figures are in, it will be a 
great deal more. 

It is interesting to note that 1 year 
ago this administration estimated the 
deficit would be $11.6 billion. They now 
admit it will be at least $38.8 billion. 
They also have already estimated the 
1973 defiict at $25.5 billion. If that deficit 
is exceeded as much in that year as was 
the excess this year, we will have a def- 
icit totaling nearly $100 billion. 

Consider, Mr, President, the record of 
the past two decades—16 years of deficits 
and 4 years of surpluses and it shows a 
total red ink net of $159.8 billion. 

Those terrifying figures—terrifying 
from the standpoint of the present and 
future value of the dollar—should be 
considered as many communities in our 
country continue to default on such vital 
needs as school bonds all over the United 
States, to the point where we now hear 
of radically new plans for getting money 
for our schools, plans which can only be 
excessively punitive to those with limited 
incomes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
know that our central cities, our urban, 
suburban, and rural areas are badly in 
need of money to maintain a decent 
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standard of living. At the same time, to 
my surprise, some in the Senate would 
add more money today in foreign aid 
than was recommended before this in- 
credible deficit, became a matter of pub- 
lic record, the largest in the history of 
the United States except in a year of 
general war. 

I would earnestly hope that this after- 
noon we would pay less attention to the 
problems of the people of other nations, 
nations we have been defending and 
financing for so many years, and more 
attention to the problems of the people 
of the United States. 

We have already devalued the dollar. 
That dollar was still in deep trouble only 
yesterday. It may well be in deeper 
trouble tomorrow. And if the dollar goes 
down, capitalism as we know it could well 
go down also. 

For these reasons I support this wise 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia 
and hope it is adopted by the Senate. 

EXHIBIT 1 
DANGERS IN THE $900 MILLION REQUEST FOR 

FUND FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS—INTER- 

AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
(Statement by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 

Senate Floor, August 23, 1967) 

Although the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee favorably reported S. 1688 which 
would double the United States contribution 
to the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator Gore, and I 
felt we could not support a contribution of 
3900 million to this soft-loan window of the 
Bank. Our reasons are detailed in the minor- 
ity views accompanying the Committee's 
reports. 

At this time I would make a few come 
ments regarding this request for funds. 

If approved, this additional contribution of 
$900 million by the United States would in- 
crease the total contribution of the United 
States to the Fund for Special Operations 
(FSO), since its inception in 1959, to $1.8 
billion. 

The amount of money sought from the 
United States has substantially increased 
with each request. Unless checked, there 
will be no stopping of this snowball effect. 

Through the years, I have continued to 
support the lending institutions to which the 
United States is a contributor, such as the 
World Bank, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and more recently the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, in their regular operations 
of making loans on a business-like basis in 
order to finance many worthwhile projects 
in the underdeveloped countries. It is a fact 
we all know, however, that other developed 
countries have not accepted their share of 
the financial responsibility of these lending 
institutions. As their economies continue to 
grow, even without consideration of what we 
have done with military and treasure to 
foster that growth, why should not they be 
expected to shoulder more of the burden. 

I can no longer support the “soft-loan 
windows” of these lending institutions— 
International Development Association in 
the case of the World Bank, Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations in the case of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. These “win- 
dows" make loans at practically no interest, 
for 30-40-50 years, loans often repayable in 
the currency of the borrowing country. 

Loans on such terms are nothing more 
than grants. Everybody knows that. There- 
fore they should be so designated, rather 
than this continuing questionable and slick 
effort to try to sell the Congress and the 
American people that they are “loans,” and 
that they will be repaid. 

It is argued that a number of the Latin 
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American nations are finding it difficult to 
service their short and medium-term debts, 
also that low interest, long term loans are 
the solution. As stated in the minority views 
filed by Senator Gore and myself, however: 

“This argument appears to be a straight- 
forward one in favor of encouraging fiscal 
irresponsibility on a continental basis. If 
this is even partly true, then the Latin Amer- 
ican countries are acting unwisely in taking 
on an increasing volume of debts, and the 
United States is not helping its neighbors 
by underwriting this process,” 

If these countries continue to obtain these 
soft loans, or disguised grants, then much of 
the goal of these international lending in- 
stitutions, namely to encourage self-help, 
will be meaningless. 

This trend of increasing soft loans and de- 
clining hard loans was evidenced in the IDB's 
1966 Annual report. That report stated that 
its soft loans last year totaled $291.3 million, 
up more than $90 million from 1965. But 
hard loans fell $21 million to $100.9 million. 

It is argued that the balance of payments 
effect of these additional funds would be 
delayed until the 1970’s; and that they would 
be relatively minor, as it is estimated the 
greater percentage would be tied to U.S. 
goods and services. 

First, this argument would seem to imply 
that our balance of payments will be in a 
more favorable position in the 1970’s—a 
premise difficult to believe in view of our 18- 
year continuing unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments and the mounting costs incident to the 
Vietnam war. 

Second, in regard to “‘tied-aid” it must be 
pointed out that any percentage figure of 
goods purchased in the U.S. can be mislead- 
ing, as it does not take into account the so- 
called substitution effect. As stated by an 
Administration official: 

“It is essential ... that we demonstrate 
that our commercial trade surplus—which is 
a plus to our balance of payments—is not 
eroded when we contribute our goods and 
services through aid. The United States sim- 
ply cannot afford to lose any commercial 
sales as a result of its aid efforts.” 

Of even more immediate importance than 
the balance of payments, however, are the 
needs of our own citizens, particularly in 
the areas of education, employment, housing 
and health. At a time when these needs are 
pressing and our resources are limited, it 
would seem that priorities should be estab- 
lished. As between domestic programs and 
foreign aid, it is clear to me that domestic 
programs must have the higher priority. 

Congress must accept and exercise its re- 
sponsibility, especially in that our fiscal and 
monetary problems, serious for years, are 
now approaching the critical stage. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


(Statement by Senator SYMINGTON, 
February 4, 1971) 

Mr. President, on January 11 an article in 
the Washington Post noted a report by the 
staff of the Inter-American Development 
Bank showing that the Bank had lent some 
$273 million for irrigation projects in Mexico, 
so many of which have shown disappointing 
results. 

According to the article, and indicating the 
wise warnings of our former colleague from 
Tennessee, Senator Gore, the Bank has often 
been criticized for its poor loan-making pro- 
cedures; and these Mexican projects are but 
one more example of the need for that fnan- 
cial institution to operate on a more busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The new budget just submitted to the Con- 
gress last week includes a request for $487 
million in supplemental 1971 appropriations 
for the Inter-American Development Bank; 
also an additional $500 million for fiscal year 
1972. 

Especially considering the heavy and grow- 
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ing financial problems now facing this Gov- 
ernment, let us hope that these two requests 
for nearly $1 billion, along with requests for 
funds for other financial institutions—es- 
pecially those with soft-loan operations—will 
be more carefully scrutinized by the appro- 
priate legislative committees and the Con- 
gress as a whole. 

On any basis, and particularly at a time 
when the need for funds is so pressing here 
at home, it is hard to understand why the 
United States should contribute to such un- 
economic development projects as those out- 
lined in the staff report with respect to 
Mexico, 

I ask unanimous consent that the article 
in question, “Bank Criticizes Loan for Mexi- 
can Project,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


BANK CRITICIZES LOAN FOR MEXICAN PROJECT 
(By Charles E. Flinner) 

The Inter-American Development Bank has 
discovered it has been lending money to irri- 
gate land where most crops can’t grow any- 
way—water or no water, 

A staff report circulated among bank offi- 
cials reports disappointing results from heavy 
bank lending for many Mexican irrigation 
projects. A draft of the summary was ob- 
tained by United Press International. 

The loans for the projects number 23 and 
involve $273.3 million, equal to 7 per cent of 
all the bank’s lending and more than half 
of its loans to Mexico, 

The staff report says that one of the proj- 
ects undertaken with the development loan 
might be successfully converted to fish farm- 
ing with some more investment but “gale 
force winds blow daily during nearly half of 
the year, restricting the adaptability of hy- 
brid grains and other crops which are top- 
heavy and thus susceptible to blow-downs.” 

In another case, the bank staff found that 
irrigation was not very successful because 
the land involved was too hilly for the type 
of irrigation undertaken. 

The bank has been criticized frequently for 
its weaknesses in loan-making procedures 
which should avert such uneconomic devel- 
opment projects. 

The bank, mostly run by the borrowers— 
the Latin American members—has been 
urged to get on a more businesslike basis 
before, 

It is now in a stage of transition. Its 
original and only president, Felipe Herrera, 
a Chilean, has resigned to return to Chile. 

The president-elect, Antonio Ortiz Mena, 
a former Mexican finance minister, is due to 
take office March 1. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has one minute remaining. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President. I yield 
the Senator from Virginia 8 additional 
minutes from the time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I think the Senator from Missouri has 
put this matter in focus. This country is 
facing today the gravest financial crisis 
it has ever faced. Yet we come here with 
a foreign aid bill which extends the for- 
eign aid authorization which the Senate 
voted down on October 29. The total fig- 
ure in the pending legislation before the 
Senate today, as it has been amended on 
the floor is $3,100,635,000. 

The pending amendment would do 
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simply this. Instead of appropriating 
$261 million for the Inter-American 
Bank, it would accept the House figure of 
$150 million. They would still get $150 
million. The Inter-American Bank would 
still get $150 million. I point out that 
the United States has put up 57.9 per- 
cent of all the money that has gone into 
the Inter-American Bank, leaving the 
remaining 40-some-odd percent to 22 
Latin American countries. 

The Senator from Hawaii laid great 
stress on the special operations fund. Mr. 
President, the United States has put up 
77 percent of that fund. Seventy-seven 
percent of the special operations fund 
has been paid by the American taxpayers. 

How long are we going to continue to 
take tax dollars out of the pockets of 
the hard-working wage earners of the 
United States and turn that money over 
to foreign countries? If we did not have 
this smashing deficit, then there would 
be some justification for it. There was 
some justification for it in the past. 

However, as the Senator from Missouri 
pointed out, this country is in a condition 
that it has never been in before. It has 
never been in this position financially. 
The workingman’s dollar is going down 
and down and is depreciating every day. 
And why is that? It is because of the way 
the Senate is acting and the way the 
House has been acting in the past and the 
way the administrations have been acting 
in the past. 

Unless we are willing to face up to this 
and unless somewhere along the line we 
are going to draw the line and get the 
United States back on a sound track fi- 
nancially, the wage earners will suffer all 
the more by a depreciation of the dollar. 

So if we are not willing to cut back 
a little bit—and this does not cut it all 
out—for the Inter-American Bank, and 
vote for this figure of $150 milion for a 
world international financial institution, 
it seems to me then that it is very un- 
likely that the Senate is willing to cut 
back on it, and the debt is likely to be 
even more astonishing in the coming 
year. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Hawaii is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. FONG, Mr. President, we are not 
making a gift here. We are buying shares 
in a bank. When the bank loans the 
money out, it gets the principal and in- 
terest back. When we put money in the 
bank, we are buying shares in the bank. 
If the Inter-American Bank lends 
money out, it is 7 percent and 8 percent 
money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
we are buying anything of any value it 
certainly does not reflect itself in this 
staggering deficit. Twenty years ago the 
United States had $24.5 billion in gold, 
and owed $7 billion in current liabilities 
redeemable in gold. 

Today the United States has some $10 
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billion in gold and owes $35 billion it 
has pledged to redeem in gold. 

From the standpoint of a corporation, 
therefore this country is broke, com- 
pletely unsolvent. No one in private 
business could think of getting a loan 
with a balance sheet like that. 

The fact we have been using our print- 
ing presses, the excuses given for shovel- 
ing all this money out of this country 
no longer add up. The deficit of today 
50 proves. 

Mr, PROXMIRE,. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest financiers and one of the 
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most successful men in the Senate, the 
Senator from Hawaii, says that we are 
buying shares in the bank, as if we were 
buying shares in the National City Bank 
or the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Mr. President, to leave the impression 
that we are making a good investment is 
absurd. The bank is a convenient vehicle 
for giving the money away. However, 
this is not a good investment. We are 
not going to get 8 percent return on the 
money, and we are not going to get 
anything back. This is a mechanism 
for distributing the money to Latin 
America. I do not want anyone to believe 
that we are buying shares as if we were 
buying shares in the National City Bank 
or in the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

I submit that the Senator from Hawaii 
would not want to deceive his colleagues 
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by saying that we are making a good 
investment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, when we 
put money in the bank, the money is 
loaned out and is repaid to the bank. 
We still have our equity in the banks. 
We are not giving this money away. We 
are lending it out, and it is paid back. 
The bank is making money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Record a summary 
statement of investments in and loans 
by Inter-American Development Bank, 
as of December 31, 1970. This is from 
the Government. This is an actual 
demonstration of what actually 
happened. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN AND LOANS BY INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, AS OF DEC, 31, 1970 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes on the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I had not intended to 
speak on this subject, but I am unable 
to understand the apparent hostility of 
some Senators toward Latin America. 
I realize that some three or four Latin 
American countries have done things 
which are offensive to us. But there are 
still some 16 countries which stand by 
us, which cooperate with us fully, in 
the United Nations and other places. 

When it is said that none of the money 
loaned by the bank will come back to 
the United States, that is absolutely un- 
true. Some will return to some States, 
none to other States. I expect that States 
along the southern tier will get more 
benefit from it than others. But why in 
the world are some Senators recom- 
mending the dumping of hundreds of 
millions of dollars into other countries 
and cutting down on our most coopera- 
tive neighbors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Is it not odd that 
we seem to have interests in almost every 
part of the globe except the Western 
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Hemisphere? There are areas at our own 
back door, so to speak, areas where we 
are neighbors one with another. I would 
hope that we would wake up to the fact 
that we have not had a policy in Latin 
America for all too many years. It is 
about time that we start to pay atten- 
tion. Otherwise, other nations will step 
in and may cause trouble. 

Mr. AIKEN. Absolutely. There are 
others who would do that—let the East- 
ern Europe nations, the Asian nations, 
and the African nations fix our policies 
with Latin America, rather than our- 
selves doing it. It is extremely important 
that we reserve the right to have bi- 
lateral dealings with the Central and 
South American countries, otherwise we 
will not have many friends left on this 
earth. 

I do not think any of this money will 
come back to Vermont, but that does not 
make any difference to me. I am con- 
cerned with the welfare of the whole 
Nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None of it will come 
back to Montana. Nevertheless, it is in 
our interest, I think, that we pay some 
attention to the countries of our own 
hemisphere. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should think that by our 
paying attention to the countries of this 
hemisphere, that those who have had 
properties expropriated will stand a far 
better chance to receive compensation 
for them than by our welshing on Latin 


America, giving them nothing, and 
forcing them into alliances elsewhere. 

I say let us be friendly with those who 
have been friendly with us, and not turn 
our friends over to those who at this 
point are trying to do everything they 
can to downgrade us as a nation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I want to make it very clear that this 
amendment is not directed against any 
country in Latin America; it is offered 
on behalf of the taxpayers and wage 
earners of this country who have to pay 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question occurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD). The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 
The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Musxkre), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), and the Senator from 
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Wyoming (Mr. McGee) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GrRaAvEL), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), and the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) , the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Attott), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. SaxBe) are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 46, as follows: 

[No. 32 Leg.] 

YEAS—36 
Eastland 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bible 

Brock 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cook 


Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
McClellan 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Smith 
Spong 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 


Cotton 
Curtis 
Dominick 
Eagleton 


Pell 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 


NOT VOTING—18 


Hartke 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Magnuson 
McGee 
McGovern 


So the amendment of Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia was rejected. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 


Mr. CASE. I move to lay that 
on the table. d ne 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I shall 
yield time in a moment to the Senator 
from Missouri, but before I do so I should 
like to yield a moment to the Senator 
from Illinois to call up an amendment, so 
that it can be made the pending business. 

AMENDMENT NO. 865 


Mr. STEVENSON. I thank th 5 
tor from Wisconsin. ae 


Bayh 
Bellmon 
Cannon 
Gravel 
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Mr. President, I call up an amendment 
which I have at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENSON’s amendment 
865) is as follows: 

On page 4, line 3, strike out “$175,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$225,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That the funds appropriated under this 
paragraph shall not be available for obliga- 
tion in excess of an amount equal to 40 per 
centum of all contributions (including con- 
tributions in cash and the value of food and 
in-kind contributions) provided for such 
relief and rehabilitation by any person, orga- 
nization, or government”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Missouri. 


(No. 


MR. KISSINGER, THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT AND THE CONGRESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times carries a 
front page story by Terrence Smith with 
the heading “Kissinger Links Aid Bill 
to Talks.” I will quote the two most 
pertinent paragraphs: 

Mr. Kissinger, President Nixon’s adviser 
for national security, told an unpublicized 
meeting of relatives of American prisoners 
of war last Friday that the unexpected Sen- 
ate defeat of the aid measure might have led 
the North Vietnamese to believe that United 
States economic support for the Saigon Gov- 
ernment would be ended shortly without any 
concession by Hanoi in the negotiations. 

Three weeks after the Senate vote the 
North Vietnamese suddenly reversed them- 
selves and declined to send a member of the 
Politburo to a meeting scheduled for Nov. 20. 


Mr. President, this report, if true, is 
most disturbing, especially while Con- 
gress is still considering foreign aid leg- 
islation. It appears to be an attempt to 
brand in the public’s mind those of us 
who oppose some aspects of foreign aid 
as something less than good Americans 
who are at least partially responsible for 
the failure of the President’s peace over- 
ture. Mr. Kissinger offers no proof of 
his charge. The public is being asked to 
accept it as faith as they have been asked 
to swallow so many other charges that 
have emanated in the White House dur- 
ing the course of this miserable war. 

It would have been far more appro- 
priate for Mr. Kissinger to have made 
this charge before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee than before a 
group of relatives of prisoners of war. 
The report states that the meeting at 
which he spoke was: 

One of a series of sessions he has held 
with them (the relatives) during the last 


year to explain the administration’s policy 
on the war. 


Dr. Kissinger can brief the press and 
talk to private groups but he will not 
meet with members of the Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee. It is ironic that the 
President's top foreign policy adviser will 
answer questions from a TASS or AP 
correspondent but not those which trou- 
ble members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Dr. Kissinger will not make himself 
available to Congress but other White 
House officials do. There is at least some 
dialog between the White House and 
Congress on domestic affairs. The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget, the members of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the President's Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations, and 
other White House officials regularly 
make themselves available to congres- 
sional committees. Only yesterday the 
head of the President’s Office of Tele- 
communications Policy, Clay T. White- 
head, testified before the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee on a matter about 
which the White House wanted to ex- 
press its views. I see no reason why Con- 
gress should tolerate a situation where 
the White House can pick and choose 
who, when, and where it will permit 
Presidential advisers to testify before 
Congress. 

Make no mistake about it, the handles 
of power throughout the Government are 
being centralized in the White House at 
a rapid pace. Our system of checks and 
balances is being fast eroded in the proc- 
ess and both Congress and the American 
people are the losers. In this connection, 
a trip I have just completed around the 
world convinces me that this investing 
of great power in the hands of a White 


House staff member who briefs the press 
and various groups on and off the rec- 
ord, but refuses to appear before the 
Congress, is seriously crippling the pres- 
tige of the State Department, to the 
point the effectiveness of our Ambassa- 
dors, in the main able and dedicated 
public servants, is a matter of grave con- 
cern. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to 
make two observations. The Senate de- 
feated the foreign aid bill on October 29. 
Dr. Kissinger allegedly said that this de- 
feat was a factor in the North Vietnamese 
decision to cancel the meeting scheduled 
for November 20. Notice of Le Duc Tho’s 
illness, and cancellation of the meeting, 
was said to have been given to the United 
States by the North Vietnamese on No- 
vember 17. Yet by November 11 the Sen- 
ate, through the leadership of the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
had already revived the foreign aid pro- 
gram and passed bills for both economic 
and military aid. The dead aid program 
was revived a week before the United 
States was notified that Le Duc Tho 
would not appear on the 20th. 

Also, according to a report in yester- 
day’s New York Times the North Viet- 
namese did not cut off negotiations, as 
the White House would have the public 
believe, but was willing to continue dis- 
cussions at the working level. The news 
article states: 

Neither Mr. Kissinger nor any other ad- 
ministration official, however, has explained 
why it was not possible to have some lower- 
ranking United States official, such as Wil- 
liam J. Porter, the chief of the United States 
negotiating team in Paris, meet with Mr. 
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Thuy so as to sustain the momentum of the 
talks. 


I ask unanimous consent to have both 
of the news articles to which I referred 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KISSINGER LINKS AID BILL To TALKS, Says DE- 
FEAT BY SENATE WAS A FACTOR IN SUSPEN- 
SION OF SECRET PARLEY IN PARIS 


(By Terence Smith) 


WasHINGTON, February 2.—Henry A. Kis- 
singer has expressed the view that the Sen- 
ate defeat of the foreign aid bill last Oct. 29 
was among a number of factors that led to 
the suspension of the secret negotiations be- 
tween the United States and North Vietnam 
in November, 

Mr. Kissinger, President Nixon’s adviser for 
national security, told an unpublicized meet- 
ing of relatives of American prisoners of war 
last Friday that the unexpected Senate de- 
feat of the aid measure might have led the 
North Vietnamese to believe that United 
States economic support for the Saigon Gov- 
ernment would be ended shortly without any 
concession by Hanoi in the negotiations. 

Three weeks after the Senate vote the 
North Vietnamese suddenly reversed them- 
selves and declined to send a member of the 
Politburo to a meeting scheduled for Nov. 20. 

Mr. Kissinger addressed the relatives in a 
private meeting at the White House last Fri- 
day. It was one of a series of sessions he has 
held with them during the last year to ex- 
plain the administration’s policy on the war, 

In other conversations in the last week Mr, 
Kissinger has reportedly expressed the view 
that many factors may have influenced the 
North Vietnamese decision, including these: 

The negative international reaction to the 
one-man South Vietnamese election on Oct. 
3. North Vietnam may have believed that the 
spectacle of an uncontested election might 
reignite antiwar sentiment in the United 
States and erode support for President Nix- 
on's continued backing of President Nguyen 
Van Thieu. 

The pace of the withdrawal of United 
States troops. The withdrawals announced 
during the period may have persuaded the 
North Vietnamese that the American in- 
volvement was headed toward an early con- 
clusion regardless of the progress of the 
Paris talks, 

Implicit in the theory that the defeat of 
the aid bill may have contributed to the 
North Vietnamese reversal is the suggestion 
that the bipartisan coalition—antiwar sen- 
ators, liberals disillusioned with foreign aid, 
and fiscal conservatives—might have inad- 
vertantly created obstacles to the secret 
peace talks. 

Perhaps to avoid that implication, Mr. 
Kissinger has declined to speculate in public 
on the North Vietnamese motive in announc- 
ing that Le Duc Tho, a senior Politburo 
member, was unable to attend the Nov. 20 
session because of illness. The United States 
responded that the meeting could serve no 
useful purpose without him, the theory being 
that lower-level officials could not make sub- 
stantive decisions. 

Hanoi did offer to send Xuan Thuy, the 
head of its Paris negotiating team, but the 
United States declined. As a result each side 
has accused the other of breaking off and 
thereby deadlocking the talks. 

It was on Noy. 17, three weeks after the 
defeat of the aid bill and while the debate on 
the merits of the program was still raging, 
that North Vietnam advised the United States 
that Mr. Tho was ill. A reduced version of the 
measure was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and sent to the White House on 
Jan, 25. 
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Mr. Kissinger outlined his views during a 
two-hour question-and-answer session with 
25 wives and relatives of prisoners in the 
Roosevelt Room of the White House. His 
audience included the leavers of the major 
organizations of prisoners’ families, includ- 
ing the board of the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and Missing 
in Southeast Asia. 

According to a source familiar with the 
meeting, Mr. Kissinger was applauded. Later 
he was thanked on behalf of the families for 
his efforts over the past 30 months, disclosed 
last week by the President, to negotiate a 
settlement of the war. 

The families were asked to hold Mr. Kis- 
singer’s remarks in strict confidence. 

For the first half of the two-hour session, 
it was said, Mr. Kissinger briefed them on the 
secret negotiations, which began in August, 
1969, repeating much of what he said at his 
news conference last Wednesday. 

He reportedly stressed the flexibility of the 
new eight-point American peace proposal, 
which includes a plan under which President 
Nguyen Van Thieu would agree to resign 30 
days in advance of a new presidential elec- 
tion. 

As an example of the Administration's 
flexible approach, Mr. Kissinger is reported 
to have said: “If the 30-day time period is 
too short, we are prepared to consider alter- 
natives. If the North Vietnamese propose 40 
days, or 50 days, we are not going to walk out 
of the room.” 

It was said that Mr. Kissinger also stressed, 
as he had in public, that North Vietnam had 
been stanch in its demand that the United 
States bring about the overthrow of the 
Thieu Government as part of any agreement 
involving the release of the prisoners. 

He noted, the account continued, that the 
Vietcong spokesman in Paris, expecting that 
President Nixon would offer in his speech last 
Tuesday to set a timetable for withdrawal in 
exchange for the release of the prisoners, 
had rejected the idea in advance. Mr. Kis- 
singer cited that as a demonstration of the 
fact that the other side would require polit- 
ical concessions as well as military ones in 
exchange for the prisoners’ release. 

U.S. RELEASES Irs Own Text oF HANOI 

PEACE PROPOSALS 


(By Terence Smith) 


WASHINGTON, February 1.—The Nixon Ad- 
ministration today released its own text of 
the nine-point peace proposal it received 
from North Vietnam last June 26 and re- 
iterated its willingness to try to negotiate 
an agreement on the basis of its provisions. 

Except for minor grammatical differences, 
the text is virtually identical with the ver- 
sion made public by the North Vietnamese 
in Paris yesterday and published today in 
The New York Times, 

In answer to a question, the White House 
press secretary, Ronald L. Ziegler, said that 
“of course” the United States was willing 
to negotiate on the basis of the North Viet- 
namese plan. “It has been on the table for 
months and that is what we have been ne- 
gotiating about,” he said. 

Mr. Ziegler also acknowledged that Henry 
A. Kissenger, the President’s adviser on na- 
tional security, had turned down a North 
Vietnamese proposal that he meet alone 
secretly with Xuan Thuy, the head of Hanoi’s 
delegation at the peace talks, in Paris on Nov. 
20. His contention was that the negotiation 
could not be productive unless the North 
Vietnamese minister was accompanied by a 
member of Hanoi’s political leadership. 


NEGOTIATIONS DEADLOCKED 


At the same time, Administration sources 
said, the North Vietnamese failed to respond 
to an American suggestion that they send 
another member of the North Vietnamese 
Politburo in place of Le Duc Tho, a senior 
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Politburo member, who was reported ill at 
the time. They also failed to empower Mr. 
Thuy to make substantive decisions in the 
private talks, the sources said. 

Thus, from the record as reyealed by both 
the Nixon Administration and North Viet- 
nam, it appears that it was Hanoi that cut off 
the secret negotiations at the Politburo level 
and the United States that declined to con- 
tinue them at the working level. 

The net result was that the private negoti- 
ation between the two sides, which had been 
under way since August, 1969, settled into a 
deadlock that still continues. 

ACCUSATION BY HANOI 

The question of which side was responsible 
for the cancellation of the Nov. 20 meeting 
was raised yesterday when a spokesman of 
the North Vietnamese delegation in Paris 
charged at a news conference that it was the 
United States that had cut off the talks. 

President Nixon, in his televised address to 
the nation last Tuesday, asserted that it was 
the North Vietnamese who had “called off” 
the Nov. 20 meeting. He noted in the speech 
that Mr. Kissinger had met seven times in 
Paris with Mr. Tho and Mr. Thuy, and five 
times with Mr. Thuy alone. 

The rationale for the American refusal to 
meet with Mr. Thuy alone on Nov. 26 was 
presented by Mr. Kissinger in his news con- 
ference last Wednesday. He said that on Nov. 
17, three days before the scheduled meeting, 
North Vietnam advised Washington that Mr, 
Tho was ill. 

“Now everyone who has been engaged in 
these negotiations knows that in his absence 
no major change can occur,” Mr. Kissinger 
said, referring to Mr. Tho. 

“We tested it ourselves in our experience 
by; meeting five times with Minister Xuan 
Thuy, it is simply a fact of the power rela- 
tionship in Hanoi, that Le Duc Tho, being a 
member of the Politburo, has authority that 
no Official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has.” 

Neither Mr. Kissinger nor any other Ad- 
ministration official, however, has explained 
why it was not possible to have some lower- 
ranking United States official, such as William 
J. Porter, the chief of the United States nego- 
tiating team in Paris, meet with Mr. Thuy 
so as to sustain the momentum of the talks. 

A precedent for this was established on 
Oct. 11, when an official other than Mr, Kis- 
singer—the Administration has declined to 
reveal who—presented the latest and most 
comprehensinve of the American plans to the 
North Vietnamese. 

Instead of offering a substitute for Mr. 
Kissinger, the United States replied on Nov. 
19 that in light of Mr. Tho’s illness, “no point 
would be served by a meeting.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I commend the 
Senator for bringing to our attention 
this statement by Dr. Kissinger. We all 
know Dr. Kissinger as an extremely able 
man. He is so able, in fact, that Mr. Buch- 
wald says there must be five of him. He 
does so much work and moves so rapidly 
that he thinks there must be five Henry 
Kissingers. He does give that impression. 

Mr. President, this system is a subver- 
sion of our constitutional processes. If 
the Senate wishes to give up any signifi- 
cant participation in our foreign policy, 
of course we can do it, but I think the 
Senator from Missouri raises a very im- 
portant question, and that we must 
find—if we intend to keep some of the 
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influence which the Constitution gives 
to this body—ways to bring Mr. Kis- 
singer before the Senate. 

It does seem absurd that he makes the 
remark attributed to him on the front 
page of the New York Times. When he 
does so, he is no longer an actual per- 
sonal adviser of the President; he is, for 
all practical purposes, the Secretary of 
State. When visitors come to this town 
from abroad who are interested in what 
our policy is, I am told, both directly by 
some of them and by others who are 
mutual friends, that the person they 
want to see is Mr. Kissinger. They want 
an appointment with Mr. Kissinger to 
find out what is the policy of this Gov- 
ernment, and they know that is the place 
to find it. 

Take ambassadors. It was said the 
other day that the Norwegians are con- 
sidering abolishing many of their ambas- 
sadors. I think there is a lot of merit in 
that approach. We have two ambassa- 
dors in Paris, but the President does not 
use either of them to negotiate seriously. 
He sends Mr. Kissinger to Paris 12 times 
to talk to Xuan Thuy and Le Duc Tho, 
the two principal men. What good does it 
do to have two ambassadors there? To 
entertain visiting Senators? It would be 
much cheaper just to give the Senators 
an entertainment allowance and let them 
go to the Orion Hotel or somewhere. 

The State Department’s operation 
abroad is enormously expensive and 
serves little useful purpose in the de- 
cisionmaking process these days. It is 
most ridiculous to maintain a State De- 
partment of 10 or 12 thousand people, at 
a cost of $4 or $5 hundred million which 
does not have any real function, all its 
functions having been transferred to the 
National Security Council. But this is 
what has happened. This latest state- 
ment of Mr. Kissinger, I think, bears that 
out. And he makes this statement without 
any opportunity for us to refute it. I com- 
mend the Senator from Missouri for 
bringing it to the Senate’s attention. 

I still do not know what we can do, be- 
cause the Senate refuses to use the power 
it has, the power of the purse, to bring 
any pressure to bear upon the Executive 
to allow participation of the Senate. I do 
not know what we can do, but I share the 
Senator’s views about the urgency and 
importance of our doing something if we 
are to maintain our constitutional system 
of government. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. All the people 
in this country as well as in other coun- 
tries now know how this situation has 
been developing, because of the release of 
the Anderson papers. Whether fortunate 
or unfortunate, people in our land and 
other lands now have the facts as to just 
how our foreign policy is conducted to- 
day. This is all being watched carefully, 
by the people abroad in the State Depart- 
ment, and by those in foreign countries. 

I have nothing but good will for Dr. 
Kissinger. He is a bright man with an 
excellent intellectual background. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator 5 additional 
minutes from the time on the bill. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. When you go to 
this degree in eliminating the State De- 
partment from high foreign policy de- 
cisions, as the Senator from Arkansas 
Stated, in effect, you have changed the 
nature of our Government. 

Again, on my recent trip several people 
asked, “If I come to Washington, do you 
think I would be able to see Dr. Kissing- 
er?” No one mentioned anybody else. 

We in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee read about these changes in 
organizational structure and functioning 
in the newspapers. I would hope that 
something is done to put the State De- 
partment back in the same respected 
position it once had in our Government. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R, 12067) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign assistance 
and related programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s debate on the foreign-aid bill, the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee asked a question 
concerning OPIC’s involvement in Chile 
which was not fully answered in the sub- 
sequent debate. 

I have received some material on the 
Chilean situation that will shed some 
light on this question which is of such 
interest to the Members of the Congress. 

Material I am submitting is a letter 
from OPIC President Brad Mills on the 
status of the controversial Anaconda 
claim. 

It is my understanding that Senator 
Fone will place additional material in the 
RECORD on 

First, OPIC earnings; 

Second, OPIC reserves; 

Third, OPIC appropriation requests; 

Fourth, OPIC claims; and 

Fifth, OPIC fee structure. 

This material will help to answer many 
of the questions now raised. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 2, 1972. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

David M. Abshire, Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations for the State De- 
partment, has asked us, by forwarding a copy 
of his letter to you, to comment further on 
the current Chilean situation and in partic- 
ular the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration’s expropriation insurance coverage 
of investments of Anaconda Company in the 
Chilean copper mining industry. Since your 
constituent, Mr. George T. Wright, on whose 
behalf Mr. Abshire wrote you, is a stock- 
holder in Anaconda, I can understand his 
concern. 

In 1971 a number of investments of U.S. 
companies in Chile were taken over by the 
Chilean Government. OPIC is making every 
effort to help its insured investors to work 
out equitable settlements where possible. 

With respect to Anaconda, the Agency for 
International Development (OPIC’s prede- 
cessor agency) issued three contracts in 1967 
providing for insurance against expropria- 
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tion of certain new investments by Anaconda 
and its subsidiaries in the Chuquicamata, El 
Salvador and Exotica copper mines in Chile. 
The Chuquicamata contract and the El Sal- 
vador contract were issued with respect to 
equity investments in the total amount of 
approximately $160 million. The maximum 
coverage under the contracts totalled approx- 
imately $235 million. 

For the first two years of the contracts 
(the contract years ending December 28, 
1968, and December 28, 1969) Anaconda, as 
was permitted under the contracts, elected 
“stand-by” coverage rather than electing to 
pay the much higher premium for “cur- 
rent” coverage. The effect of stand-by cov- 
erage was that there was no insurance pro- 
tection in force against events such as ex- 
propriation occurring during the contract 
years in question. In 1969 Anaconda agreed 
to sell its entire interest in Chuquicamata 
and El Salvador to the Government of Chile. 

A majority equity interest (51%) was 
transferred immediately, and the remaining 
49% equity interest was agreed to be trans- 
ferred between 1973 and 1981, at a time to 
be chosen by the Government of Chile, Ana- 
conda has stated that it agreed to the sale, 
at the insistence of the Government of Chile, 
in order to avoid expropriation of its entire 
interest. 

The Agency for International Development 
advised Anaconda in 1969 that it considered 
that no coverage continued under the con- 
tracts. AID emphasized that if the sale was 
deemed expropriatory, it was not covered be- 
cause coverage had not been kept on cur- 
rent status; and that if it were voluntary, 
the transformation of the mining enter- 
prises from private U.S. control to govern- 
ment-controlled companies without prior 
AID consent contravened the terms of in- 
surance coverage. 

Compania Minera Exotica S.A. was not af- 
fected by the 1969 sale transaction, and 
there is thus no dispute as to the insur- 
ance coverage for Anaconda’s equity invest- 
ments in Exotica of approximately $11 mil- 
lion. There is, however, a dispute with re- 
spect to approximately $11 million of ad- 
ditional coverage under such contract relat- 
ing to debt, The debt coverage was with 
respect to a loan by Anaconda to Exotica. 
In 1970 the insured loan was paid and a 
new loan was obtained from a bank, with 
Anaconda becoming contingently Mable as 
guarantor. This was done without notice to 
AID. It is OPIC’s position that under the 
terms of the insurance contract this resulted 
in a termination of coverage, and that the 
insurance coverage does not extend to Ana- 
conda’s contingent liability as a guarantor 
of the bank loan. 

If controversies arising out of the contracts 
of guaranty are not settled by negotiation, 
the contract terms provide for binding arbi- 
tration in accordance with the then prevail- 
ing rules of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 

In the 24 years these investment insur- 
ance programs have operated, they have 
helped to mobilize over $5 billion of private 
U.S. investment in lesser developed countries 
around the world. A little over $4 million has 
been paid out in claims to date. OFIC insur- 
ance contract obligations are backed by the 
full faith and credit of the United States 
Government and by substantial OPIC re- 
sources. While the situation in Chile faces 
OPIC with the prospect of sizeable insurance 
claims, OPIC has approximately $100 million 
in reserves and retained earnings currently 
available to cover insurance claims without 
Congressional appropriation action. 

I hope this detailed explanation will be 
of assistance to your constituent. If we can 
be of any further help, please feel free to 
call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
[5] Braprorp MILs, 
Bradford Mills 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in an effort 
to provide my colleagues with a complete 
and well-balanced picture of the Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), I ask unanimous consent that 
the background fact sheets on OPIC 
earnings, OPIC reserves, OPIC appro- 
priation requests, OPIC claims, OPIC fee 
structure, OPIC risk management, and 
the need for confidence in the insurance 
program be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the back- 
ground fact sheets were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EARNINGS 


OPIC's primary source of income is from 
insurance premiums paid by U.S. investors 
for their insurance coverage. 

The insurance program has earned from 
insured U.S. overseas investments $140 mil- 
lion since its inception in 1948, contributing 
this amount to the Federal Budget, and help- 
ing the U.S. balance of payments. 

The rate of earnings, net of expenses but 
excluding claims, has been rising steadily 
over the past several fiscal years, For exam- 
ple, in fiscal 1970 net earnings were $21.3 
million; in fiscal 1971, $25.9 million; and for 
fiscal 1972 net earnings of $32 million are 
budgeted. 

The earnings of OPIC, since July 1969, are 
invested in U.S. government bonds. Had the 
Tull $140 million of fee income received for 
the 21 years prior to the formation of OPIC 
been permitted to be invested, it would have 
earned an additional $40 million which 
would have been available for OPIC’s reserves. 

With modest appropriations to supple- 
ment its earnings, OPIC would, in the next 
few years, be able to build up an insurance 
reserve adequate to meet reasonably antic- 
ipated claims, short of a catastrophic loss 
caused by widespread war or uncompensated 
expropriations of U.S. investments through- 
out one or more major developing countries. 


RESERVES 


OPIC’s reserves as of December 31, 1971, 
are as follows: 

1, Insurance reserves—$85 million; 

2. Guaranty reserves—$70 million. (This 
figure is largely determined by the statutory 
requirement that the corporation maintain 
a fractional reserve of 25% against outstand- 
ing guaranties); 

3. Unallocated earnings—$23 million. 

The insurance program has earned $140 
million in fees from U.S. investors since its 
inception in 1948. In FY 1970 Congress trans- 
ferred $50 million of earned reserves to the 
AID housing guaranty program. (In fiscal 
1968 Congress also rescinded $200 million in 
Treasury Borrowing Authority which had 
been available to provide prompt payment of 
insurance claims). 

The requested $25 million in appropriated 
reserves would raise amounts available for 
the insurance reserve to approximately $110 
million by the end of the fiscal year. 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


In fiscal 1970 OPIC requested $75 million 
for reserves; $37.5 million was appropriated. 
In fiscal 1971 OPIC’s request for $37.5 mil- 
lion was again reduced by 50% to 18.7 mil- 
lion, Had OPIC's requests been approved by 
Congress an additional $56.25 million would 
have been available to augment the current 
insurance reserve. The request for FY 1972, 
approved by the House, is for $25 million. 

In the President’s fiscal 1973 budget, $85 
million is requested for OPIC reserves. This 
figure is based on replacing the $50 million in 
earned fees, which was transferred by Con- 
gress to the AID housing guaranty program 
in fiscal 1970, plus $10 million of interest on 
this income which would have been earned 
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had it been invested by OPIC, plus a new ap- 
propriation request of $25 million. 


CLAIMS 


Since the beginning of the investment in- 
surance program in 1948 only $4.2 million, 
net of recoveries, has been paid in insurance 
claims. 

This historical experience is subjected to 
change, reflecting the growth of the insur- 
ance portfolio, and experience gained in ne- 
gotiated settlements of investment disputes. 

As of December 31, 1971, 21 claims totaling 
a face value of $250 million had been filed 
with OPIC. The bulk of this amount is rep- 
resented by two large claims: one for $104 
million against expropriation of the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Company's 
investment in Chile; another for $84.6 mil- 
lion for the expropriation of the Kennecott 
Copper Company’s investment in Chile’s El 
Teniente mine. 

There are indications that negotiations 
between insured U.S. investors and host 
country governments may lead to settle- 
ments which would substantially reduce or 
eliminate many of these claims, including 
the two largest ones cited above. 

Even if not, OPIC is liable to cover only 
the actual amount of the investment, which 
in a number of cases is less than the current 
face value of the insurance. 


OPIC FEE STRUCTURE 


OPIC increased its insurance fee rates by 
nearly 50% last March from 1%% to 1.5% 
per annum. The problem here is to arrive at 
the soundest possible fee structure which 
will maintain the investment incentive na- 
ture of the program intended by Congress. 
U.S. businesses are competing for the larg- 
est potential markets in the world against 
other industrialized countries, most of which 
offer their investors lower rates, and greater 
protection than OPIC. For example, the com- 
parable rate of investment insurance in 
Germany and Japan is % of 1% per year. 


RISK MANAGEMENT 


OPIC has begun to explore ways in which 
the political risks of investment in develop- 
ing countries can be more fully shared by 
the investors themselves, by other countries, 
and by private insurers. OPIC has adopted 
a number of guidelines aimed at reducing 
its exposure to political risks, particularly 
in large and sensitive projects such as ex- 
tractive industries, Just recently OPIC was 
able to reinsure some $250 million—or 10% 
of its maximum current insurance liability 
with Lloyds of London, and is attempting to 
sell an additional $250 million in the Ameri- 
can, European and Japanese markets. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
when OPIC asked Lloyds what it should do to 
reduce its political risk exposure and attract 
even larger private underwriters the answer 
came back: “sell more insurance in more 
places.” 


NEED FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


OPIC must have a program which inspires 
confidence of U.S. investors—many of them 
smaller and medium-sized—to have their 
valid claims paid promptly. To the smaller 
businessman it is especially true that “time 
is money” and long delays in receiving valid 
claims payments could destroy their confi- 
dence in the program. Further, it is inter- 
esting to note that the companies with whom 
the government of Chile has indicated its 
willingness to talk settlement are those 
which hold valid OPIC investment insurance 
coverage. From this it can be argued that 
OPIC insurance can make an important con- 
tribution to a negotiated settlement in such 
cases. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak in support of the Export- 
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Import Bank and the excellent contribu- 
tion that it has made to supporting U.S. 
exports and helping our Nation’s balance 
of payments. 

Over the past 37 years, billions of dol- 
lars of export sales have been made 
which would have been lost without the 
financial assistance of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. And additional billions of dol- 
lars of export sales have been financed 
through the private banking sector 
which were only financed by our Nation’s 
commercial banks because Eximbank 
was willing to guarantee repayment of 
these loans. These export sales would 
not have been made without Eximbank’s 
help. 

The millions of jobs that they repre- 
sent are located in every State of the 
Union—on farms, in small business, and 
in large corporations. 

Eximbank loans are approved by mem- 
bers of a board of directors who are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It is the responsibility of this 
board to insure that Eximbank loans are 
made only when they are essential to 
consummate the export sale. 

To help accomplish this, the Bank re- 
quires users of the medium-term and 
short-term discount programs to certify 
to Eximbank that their export loan 
would not be made without Eximbank 
assistance. 

To eliminate any possibility that the 
Bank competes with private sources of 
funds, Eximbank 2 years ago adopted 
a policy of financing only 50 percent of 
an export transaction, and requiring the 
borrower to obtain private financing or 
other sources of funds for the remaining 
50 percent. 

The policies have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in dramatically expanding Ex- 
imbank’s support of U.S. exports while 
at the same time obtaining maximum 
private participation in the Bank’s loans, 
Indeed, today not a single commercial 
bank complains that Eximbank’s loans 
are taking business away from them. 

To further insure that Eximbank’s 
loans are not only essential for the com- 
pletion of the export sale, but also con- 
form to the policies of the administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Board, all 
significant Eximbank loans and guaran- 
tees must be approved by the National 
Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Policies composed of 
the Secretaries of Treasury, State, and 
Commerce, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Chairman of 
Eximbank. 

It is interesting to note that the Na- 
tional Advisory Council unanimously ap- 
proved the Bank’s recently inaugurated 
short-term discount program, thus indi- 
cating their satisfaction and approval 
that the program was structured in such 
a way as to preclude any concern that 
its operation would run counter to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board monetary policy. 

Eximbank’s activities increase U.S. ex- 
port sales. It has been estimated that 
every billion dollars of U.S. exports gen- 
erates 87,000 jobs in the United States. 
Thus the billions of dollars of exports 
supported by Eximbank have resulted in 
millions of jobs for Americans—jobs 
which enable them to enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the world. 
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I firmly support the efforts of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to assist our Nation 
to increase its exports and improve its 
balance-of-payments situation. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, with the ap- 
propriation bill currently before the Sen- 
ate, we approach the final step in con- 
sideration of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1972. Foreign aid has 
fared badly in the Senate this year. Last 
October, for the first time ever in this 
body, the authorizing legislation was 
voted down—by a resounding margin of 
41 to 27. Although a substitute measure 
was later adopted allowing the program 
to continue for 2 years, the October vote 
stands as a clear warning that the Sen- 
ate has no confidence in the foreign aid 
program, as currently constituted. 

I am among those who believe we need 
to take a hard look at foreign aid. My 
reservations about the program led me to 
vote “no” last October, However, I sup- 
ported the later substitute bill, and I sup- 
port the appropriation measure before 
us today, because I believe the future of 
foreign aid should not be decided in a 
hasty or haphazard way. Our current 
aid programs involve many nations 
throughout the world. It seems clear to 
me that an abrupt shutoff of all aid 
funds would do unwarranted damage to 
our foreign relations. It is my hope that 
by allowing the present program to con- 
tinue for a year or two longer, we are pro- 
viding an opportunity for an orderly as- 
sessment of foreign aid’s strengths and 
weaknesses and for the development of 
sound new proposals that will merit the 
support of the people and the Congress 
and will further the interests of the 
United States. 

We should make the best use of this op- 
portunity. During the next year or two 
we should subject our foreign assistance 
effort to a thoroughgoing reexamina- 
tion. In carrying out that reexamination, 
we should give priority to formulating a 
clear and convincing rationale for for- 
eign aid. 

Some might say that the question of 
rationale is essentially a theoretical is- 
sue and therefore unworthy of much at- 
tention. I cannot agree. It seems to me 
that confusion over why we provide 
foreign assistance is at the root of much 
of the frustration and dissatisfaction 
with the aid program. 

We hear many criticisms of foreign 
aid. Yet most of these boil down to a 
single complaint—that foreign aid is not 
producing the results we desire. 

The problem, I believe, is that we do 
not have any realistic notion of what re- 
sults we want. If we read the Foreign 
Assistance Act we find that, ir providing 
foreign aid, we are seeking to build a more 
peaceful world, safeguard the security of 
the United States, and strengthen demo- 
cratic institutions in foreign countries. 
The act also contains provisions aimed at 
using foreign aid to promote U.S. exports, 
protect U.S. investments overseas, im- 
pede trade with Communist countries, 
and win support abroad for American 
foreign policies. To read this list of for- 
eign aid objectives is to come away with 
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the impression that it is an all-purpose 
nostrum for our international ills. 

Naturally, it is not. And the contradic- 
tion between reality and our proclaimed 
aspirations is now too obvious to ignore. 
We need to sweep aside the rhetoric of 
the past and undertake a rigorous anal- 
ysis of our foreign aid goals. 

This is especially true of our economic 
assistance programs. In the past there 
has been a tendency to make inflated 
claims for economic aid in order to win 
congressional support. We are now see- 
ing the results of such exaggeration in 
the widespread disillusionment with our 
efforts to assist the developing countries. 

Encouraged by the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan after World War II, we ex- 
pected to see similarly rapid results in 
the developing countries. We underesti- 
mated the obstacles to modernization in 
those nations, and, after 20 years of 
providing aid, we are weary of a task that 
seems endless. 

We have grown skeptical about foreign 
aid’s potential to contribute to a more 
secure and peaceful world. Some of the 
principal recipients of our assistance 
have been involved in international con- 
flicts, and we have ourselves not been 
able to avoid continuing military en- 
tanglements overseas. We are also more 
dubious about the prospects for using 
foreign aid to encourage the growth of 
democratic institutions and to build sup- 
port for U.S. policies overseas. How much 
better it would be if, when in the future 
we consider foreign aid, we acknowledge 
that economic development is a difficult 
and uncertain process and that we plan 
our aid program on the basis of a clear 
understanding of what we can reason- 
ably expect to achieve. 

There are four principal arguments 
usually made for foreign aid—that it 
strengthens national security, that it 
brings economic benefits to our country, 
that it gives us political influence in deal- 
ing with foreign countries, and that it 
serves humanitarian ends. We ought to 
test the validity of these arguments as 
they apply to each of our aid programs. 
I hope that the Senate will give priority 
to this task and that in the months ahead 
we can develop a coherent definition of 
our purposes in having a foreign aid pro- 
gram. Otherwise, I do not see how we can 
continue to justify the program to the 
American people. 

We should also scrutinize closely the 
institutions and procedures we have de- 
veloped to administer foreign aid. Over 
the years we have erected a ramshackle 
structure of programs to channel U.S. 
resources to foreign countries. Under the 
heading of foreign aid, we find programs 
that supply capital—both as grants and 
loans—offer technical assistance, provide 
arms and military training, sell surplus 
agricultural products, and guarantee pri- 
vate investments abroad. The network 
of procedures and regulations under 
which these programs operate is equally 
complex and sometimes self-contradic- 
tory. 

Our relations with the countries that 
receive aid are conducted in a variety of 
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ways. In many cases we deal directly 
with the recipients through bilateral 
programs, but we also participate in 
consortia with other countries, and chan- 
nel funds through international finan- 
cial institutions. We will need to exam- 
ine the whole range of our foreign as- 
sistance efforts to determine which ac- 
tivities are worth continuing, which 
should be modified, and which should 
be discarded. 

One area which deserves special at- 
tention is our relationship with the in- 
ternational organizations engaged in 
promoting economic development. Mul- 
tinational aid programs have been with 
us for many years; some of them go back 
to the end of World War II. In this field 
we now find a wide variety of institu- 
tions—the World Bank and its associate 
organizations, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the Asian Development 
Bank, and many others. The United 
States has been a regular contributor to 
these organizations, thereby supplement- 
ing the resources we provide a develop- 
ing countries through our bilateral pro- 
grams. 

Now we are being urged from many 
quarters to rely more heavily on the in- 
ternational agencies. What is advocated 
is a shift in emphasis that would make 
the multinational agencies a principal 
channel for our development assistance 
and would decrease our bilateral pro- 
grams, 

Why this growing interest in the in- 
ternational agencies? One argument 
made for turning to the multinational 
institutions is that we will thereby re- 
duce the risk of becoming involved in 
local conflicts overseas. In other words, 
we will have a better chance of avoiding 
future Vietnams. 

According to this line of thinking, our 
bilateral programs carry a danger of 
military entanglement. As we commit 
resources to other nations and become 
involved in advising them how to 
strengthen their economies and modern- 
ize their societies, we tend to identify 
their security and prosperity with our 
own, to a degree that may not be justi- 
fled by our own interests. Letting the 
international lending institutions serve 
as intermediaries means that our asso- 
ciation with the developing countries is 
less intimate. 

Another reason that internationalizing 
aid seems attractive is that many of us 
are anxious to be rid of the burden of 
administering an aid program. When we 
give aid, we want to be sure that it will 
be productively utilized; but to do so 
means that we often have to urge reform 
on the developing countries. Increasing 
agricultural output may require land re- 
form. Inflationary monetary policies may 
have to be curbed to keep the benefits of 
our assistance from being diluted. Tax 
policies may have to be changed if the 
fruits of development are to be broadly 
distributed among the people. 

Any country finds it hard to accept 
outside advice on such matters. For us 
to offer such advice creates friction be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
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tries we are assisting. We can avoid this 
friction if we transfer the burden of ad- 
ministering aid to the multinational 
agencies. 

Finally, I think many people feel that 
multilateral aid provides a way of assist- 
ing the poor countries that is more in 
keeping with our new view of America’s 
role in the world. Where once we felt 
impelled to assume wide-ranging respon- 
sibilities for the economic well-being and 
military security of other free nations, 
we now recognize that these countries 
have become more capable of providing 
for their own defense and development. 
President Nixon summed up the new 
American attitude in his 1970 foreign 
policy message when he stated: 

America cannot—and will not—conceive 
all the plans, design all the programs, exe- 
cute all the decisions and undertake all the 
defense of the free nations of the world. 


One way of sharing these responsibil- 
ities is to strengthen the international 
lending agencies. They provide a forum 
in which we can urge other nations to 
increase their contributions to our col- 
lective development efforts. 

These arguments in support of multi- 
lateral aid are attractive. We would cer- 
tainly like to avoid new Vietnams, we 
would gladly be rid of the irksome chore 
of administering an aid program, we 
would like to put our relations with the 
developing nations on a plane of partner- 
ship rather than paternalism, and we 
would be pleased to have other indus- 
trialized nations shoulder more of the 
foreign aid burden. 

However, before we in Congress en- 
dorse such a far-ranging redirection of 
our aid effort, we should take care to in- 
form ourselves fully what the conse- 
quences of internationalizing foreign aid 
will be. It will inevitably mean that we 
will have less direct control over which 
countries receive our funds and how they 
are administered. This may be all to the 
good, but I think that before we take 
such a step we should examine closely 
the capabilities of the international lend- 
ing agencies to administer the funds and 
the compatibility of their lending pro- 
cedures and development philosophy 
with our interests. 

I am struck by the fact that many of 
those who advocate turning to the mul- 
tilateral agencies are also concerned 
about what they consider to be the failure 
of our bilateral aid program to stimulate 
political and social reform in the develop- 
ing countries. I would suggest that our 
influence for reform is likely to be even 
weaker if we use the international devel- 
opment banks as intermediaries. Cer- 
tainly, a study of these agencies should 
be a priority goal of any congressional ef- 
fort to restructure aid. 

The task we have ahead of us is not 
easy. But we have obviously reached the 
end of the road with our current aid pro- 
gram, and we cannot prudently go fur- 
ther without a thorough examination of 
the terrain over which we expect to be 
traveling. What we will need first of all 
is to provide ourselves with a legible road 
map, in the form of a carefully thought- 
out rationale for our aid program. 
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The urgency of our task is clear. A 
recent survey in my State of Delaware 
showed that 78 percent of the 19,000 re- 
spondents believed that the aid program 
had not been successful. We cannot ex- 
pect to win the support of the American 
people for new foreign assistance meas- 
ures unless we take the trouble to answer 
the many questions that have been raised 
about our aid effort. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on the pending amendment be lim- 
ited to 20 minutes, to be equally divided 
between the able mover of the amend- 
ment, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON), and the able manager of 
the bill, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE). 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, Is this the 
Stevenson amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have in mind of- 
fering a substitute to that. When the 
Senator says 20 minutes, is that 10 min- 
utes to a side? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Ten min- 
utes to a side. I have cleared this with 
the author of the amendment. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), on his substitute, will have 
30 minutes, equally divided. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
during the further consideration of the 
pending bill, time on any amendment in 
the first degree be limited to 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided between the mover 
of such amendment and the manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. This, Mr. 
President, is of course with the under- 
standing that, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, time may be 
yielded from the time allotted on the 
bill to any Senator on any amendment, 
motion, appeal, or point of order, with 
the exception of nondebatable motions. 
I have cleared this request with the man- 
ager of the bill and with Senators who 
contemplate offering amendments. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I was not on the floor, 
and I did not understand what the re- 
quest was. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. May I 
say to the able assistant Republican 
leader that I have reduced the time on 
amendments in the first degree, on the 
pending bill, from 1 hour to 30 minutes 
to be equally divided. The previous order 
providing for the yielding of time from 
time on the bill to any Senator—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Has the Senator made 
this provision for a deadline for con- 
sideration of the foreign aid appropria- 
tion tomorrow? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
not. I had hoped that by cutting the time 
on amendments, the Senate could com- 
plete action on the pending business 
at a reasonable hour tomorrow. By a 
reasonable hour, I would hope, say 2 or 
2:30 p.m. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have discussed a pro- 
posal which to me is essential to pre- 
serve our rights on the pending measure 
and to keep the two-track system going 
that, in any case, at 2:30, if this was not 
finished, we would go to the EEOC 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we are in the middle 
of a rollcall or just about to go to third 
reading, nobody is going to be that silly. 
But I did think, in deference to the fact 
that we are waging quite a struggle here, 
that 2:30 seemed like the logical hour to 
the leadership when, on the record, we 
would go to the other bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS) previously discussed this aspect 
of the pending business with the distin- 
guished majority leader and me. We have 
the understanding that at about 2:30 p.m. 
tomorrow, if the action on the pending 
measure has not been completed, it will 
be set aside, and the unfinished business 
will again be taken up. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I know 
of only three additional amendments. 
With the time reduced on each of those 
three amendments, I feel that the Senate 
should be able to complete action on 
this bill by 2:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the majority 
whip for that information. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the 
routine morning business, the Chair lay 
before the Senate the foreign aid appro- 
priations bill, with the understanding 
that it is not the unfinished business and 
that it does not displace the unfinished 
business, except temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 5 minutes to the senior 
Senator from West Virginia. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS ROTH, BROOKE, AND 
BUCKLEY TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), the able Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. RoTtH) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 15 minutes; 
that he be followed by the able Senator 
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from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) for 
not to exceed 10 minutes; and that he be 
followed by the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Buckiey) for not to exceed 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
is in the Chamber. As we know, he is the 
ranking minority member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works. 

I report from the Committee on Public 
Works an original bill to extend sec- 
tions 5(n) and 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, un- 
til the end of fiscal year 1972. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter dated February 1, 1972, 
from Mr. William Ruckelshaus, Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protec- 
ton Agency, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 

Washington, D.O., February 1, 1972. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you may know, 
authority under Section 5(n) of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act expired on 
June 30, 1971. Authority under that provi- 
sion was extended by Public Law 92-50 and 
Public Law 92-137 through October 31, 1971. 

I am forwarding herewith a draft bill 
which would extend the authority of Section 
5(n) from the date of its expiration through 
the end of the fiscal year. 

It is respectfully recommended and urged 
that the Congress extend the authority of 
Section 5(n) as expeditiously as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS, 
Administrator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
the bill as reported. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the Senator is 
asking unanimous consent to proceed 
to the immediate consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is what we 
would like to do because the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has indicated 
that without certain action in the Senate, 
which we propose today, there will not 
be the payment——_ 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The distinguished, 
ranking Member on our side is on the 
floor. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, we have 
been considering this subject in the com- 
mittee since the Senate returned. I have 
talked with every Member on the mi- 
nority side. We all know that this must 
be done. It is a very critical situation. 
We are only providing funds until the 
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end of this fiscal year to assure the pay- 
ment of salaries and expenses, $9 mil- 
lion, and $15 million to meet the con- 
tract obligations. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I have no objection. 

Mr, COOPER. I wholly concur with 
the chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3122) to extend sections 5(n) 
and 7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, until the end of 
fiscal year 1972, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to speak on this measure. It 
has been clarified by my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky as to why we 
ask for this legislation. I would have 
made that explanation. I am delighted 
that it has been made. 

The Senate has previously acted, but 
we have not had any action yet from 
the House—and that is no criticism— 
but this is rather in the nature of stop- 
gap legislation. 

If dedicated and capable employees are 
to be paid for their services, passage in 
both Senate and House will take care 
of the problem. We trust that it can be 
speedily handled not only here, as we 
are doing now, but also in the other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3122) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3122 
A bill to extend sections 5(n) and 7(a) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended, until the end of fiscal year 

1972 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SECTION 1. Section 5(n) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 
U.S.C. 1151 et seq.), is further amended by 
inserting after the first sentence thereof the 
following: “There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $9,000,000 for the pe- 
riod commencing November 1, 1971, and end- 
ing June 30, 1972, for the purpose of salaries 
and related expenses incurred during that 
period under this section, in addition to 
funds made available under Public Law 92-50 
and Public Law 92-137.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
466 et seq.) is amended by striking “and 
for the four-month period ending October 
31, 1971, $4,000,000." and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, $15,000,000.” 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 
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The Senate will convene at 10 a.m, 
After recognition of the two leaders un- 
der the standing order, the following 
Senators will be recognized in the follow- 
ing order, and each for not to exceed the 
time stated: 

Senator Stevenson, 15 minutes; Sen- 
ator Rots, 15 minutes; Senator BROOKE, 
10 minutes; and Senator BUCKLEY, 10 
minutes. 

At the conclusion of the unanimous- 
consent orders recognizing Senators, 
there will be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. At the con- 
clusion of routine morning business, the 
Chair will lay before the Senate the 
pending business, H.R. 12067, which is 
the bill making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related programs. 
Rollcall votes are expected on that bill 
and on amendments thereto, the pending 
question being the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) on which a time limita- 
tion agreement has been entered limiting 
the time to 20 minutes, to be equally 
divided. 

Mr. President, if action has not been 
completed on the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill at a reasonably early hour to- 
morrow—say, 2:30 p.m.—the leader will 
set that bill aside and will return to the 
unfinished business. It is hoped that ac- 
tion can be completed on the foreign aid 
appropriation bill by 2 p.m. or 2:30 p.m. 
tomorrow, at which time, the Senate will 
resume consideration of the unfinished 
business. 

There will be rollcall votes tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in ajournment until 
10 a.m, tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5:02 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Friday, February 4, 1972, at 
10 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 3, 1972: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Ralph E. Erickson, of California, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Dale Kent Frizzell, of Kansas, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General. 
Henry E. Petersen, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Kenneth Rush, of New York, to be Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. 
" Eberhardt Rechtin, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 3, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
G. Latch, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Not by might, nor by power but by my 
spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.—Zach- 
ariah 4: 6. 

Almighty God, in the quiet of this 
moment we turn to Thee ere we face the 
responsibilities of this day. Give wisdom 
to our minds, courage to our hearts, faith 
to our spirits that we may lead our Na- 
tion in right paths and along ways that 
lead to peace and justice for all. 

Grant that our greatness may be in 
our goodness, our strength in our spirit, 
and our faith bear the fruit of righteous- 
ness and good will: to the glory of Thy 
holy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


VICTOR SHOULD REBUILD AND RE- 
FINANCE THE LOSER 


(Mrs. GRIFFITHS asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend her re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived this interesting suggestion from 
one of my constituents this morning, and 
I would like for all the Members to know 
it: 

P.S.—Please tell the President that he has 
lost the war in Vietnam and that the winner 
has the right to dictate the terms, and so he 
might as well knuckle under. Also, let me 
remind him, if he has forgotten the postwar 
period after the wars that we won, that the 
victor has the exclusive right to rebuild and 
refinance the losers. 


Personally, I feel the President ought 
to make this offer. Among others as a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when I look at that terrible def- 
icit I think this might be the way out. 


PROTECTING PUBLIC AGAINST 
CRIPPLING STRIKES IN TRANS- 
PORTATION INDUSTRY 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 2, 1971, I stood before this 
body and pointed to the necessity for ef- 
fective legislation to protect the public 
interest against crippling strikes in the 
transportation industry. Today, I again 
urge this Congress to act without delay 
on the problems of transportation 
strikes. 
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The west coast dock strike is having a 
devastating effect on the economy and is 
particularly harmful to our Nation’s ag- 
ricultural sector. Accordingly, I urge im- 
mediate passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1025 to deal with the west coast 
strike and prompt consideration of H.R. 
3596, or similar bills, to deal in a positive, 
equitable, and sensible way with the 
threat—or reality—of national emer- 
gency strikes that arise in the transpor- 
tation industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate action 
to remedy this situation. 


AGNEW’S INTERFERENCE WITH 
LEGAL SERVICES 


(Mrs. ABZUG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend her re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
closure that Vice President Acnew has 
interfered with a lawsuit brought by the 
Camden Regional Legal Services Office is 
a perfect illustration of why we must 
have a National Legal Services Corpora- 
tion which is not vulnerable to political 
pressure. 

Since the establishment of the OEO 
legal services program, its attorneys 
have combined quality representation for 
tens of thousands of individual clients 
with vigorous litigation of test cases in 
the areas of welfare, housing, education, 
and consumer affairs. 

The enemies this program has made 
constitute a veritable ““Who’s Who” of the 
most backward and conservative Govern- 
ment officials. Mr. AGNEw’s opposition 
to its representation of the urban poor in 
New Jersey places him in the same class 
as Ronald Reagan, who opposes its repre- 
sentation of the rural poor in California. 

The opponents of Legal Services cus- 
tomarily overlook the fact that it is nota 
political action program. It is designed 
to carry out the principle that a poor 
person should have legal counsel as good 
as that available to a rich one. The at- 
torneys who prosecute lawsuits such as 
these so assiduously are not acting for 
themselves, but on behalf of clients who 
are entitled to the protection of the laws 
as are Mr. Acnew’s big business cam- 
paign contributors. I doubt that he would 
squawk as loudly if Bebe Rebozo brought 
a successful lawsuit against a Govern- 
ment official to enforce his rights under 
the law. 

Political interference in lawyer-client 
relationships is iniquitous and unethical, 
whether the clients involved are rich or 
poor; the fact that Legal Services attor- 
neys are paid out of Government funds 
makes no difference. These attorneys are 
employed to represent not the interests 
of the governmental structure, but the 
interests of their clients. 

A nonpolitical, independent National 
Legal Services Corporation must be es- 
tablished, and I hope that this will occur 
in the near future. 


RESTORING CONGRESSIONAL PRE- 
ROGATIVES OVER NATION’S REV- 
ENUE 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
pis remarks and include extraneous mat- 

T.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I introduced, with 
cosponsors, my bill requiring that Con- 
gress be notified by the President when- 
ever he impounds or authorizes the im- 
poundment, withholding, or deferring of 
appropriated funds. The measure has 55 
cosponsors thus far, and I am most en- 
couraged by my colleagues’ interest and 
support. 

In my statement of January 19, I re- 
ferred to $3.5 billion being withheld by 
this administration from programs with- 
in the Departments of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development and Agriculture. In the 
interim, I haye received an up-to-date 
report from the Office of Management 
and Budget entitled “Budgetary Reserves 
and ‘Impoundment’.” I refer my col- 
leagues to my statement of February 1 on 
page 2047 of the RECORD. 

The OMB report is similar to the re- 
plies my staff received when researching 
impounded funds—inconsistent and 
clouded. But despite the rhetoric, billions 
are being withheld for needed projects 
such as water and sewer in both urban 
and rural communities. 

Impoundment has been practiced by 
both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations. It has reached a high 
point, however, under the present admin- 
istration to the degree where the lives of 
many citizens are unduly affected. Yet, 
the practice of impoundment is contra- 
dictory to our constitutional provisions 
and traditional concepts of government. 

Passage of this legislation, I believe, 
would restore congressional prerogatives 
over our Nation’s revenue. It will make 
the Executive responsive to the will of 
Congress and to the people. And it will 
restore the traditional concept of the 
separation-of-powers doctrine. 

I will continue to reintroduce this bill 
as long as Members express the desire 
to cosponsor. 

The cosponsors are as follows: 

List oF COSPONSORS 

Mr. Perkins, Mr. O'Neill, Mrs. Abzug, Mr. 
Abourezk, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Begich, Mr. Berg- 
land, Mr. Bingham. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. Burton, 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Danielson, Mr. Dellums, Mr, 
Dent, Mr. Dorn, Mr. Eilberg. 

Mr. Flowers, Mr. William Ford, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Fuqua, Mr. Gallagher, Mr. Gonzalez, Mr. 
Griffin, Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Harrington, Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Hech- 
ler of West Virginia, Mr. Helstoski, Mrs. Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Koch, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Leggett, Mr. Link, 
Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts, Mr. Mat- 
sunaga, Mr. McCloskey, Mr. Metcalfe. 

Mr. Mikva, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Montgomery, 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. Randall, Mr, 
Rangel, Mr. Roe, Mr. Roncalio, Mr. Stokes. 
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Mr. Sarbanes, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Schwengel, 
Mr. Seiberling, Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Ullman. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW INDICATES 
ACTION TO CUT FUNDS FOR 
CAMDEN LEGAL SERVICES 


(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, if further 
proof were needed for an independent 
legal services corporation, that proof was 
furnished recently by the Vice President 
of the United States in the State of New 
Jersey. 

I was shocked and dismayed that the 
Vice President is exerting pressure with 
regard to a specific lawsuit in a specific 
legal action brought by the Camden Re- 
gional Legal Services Office. 

Fred Speaker, the former Republican 
attorney general of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the present Director of the 
Legal Services accused the Vice President 
of bringing pressure on that program 
which he termed “raises substantial 
questions of legal ethics.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer on Monday, 
January 10, 1972, says: 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew indicated 
strongly Sunday that he would act to cut 
off funds for the Camden Legal Services as 
soon as he returned to Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, this type of action, not 
only raises questions with regard to the 
specifics of this matter but also, I believe, 
further demonstrates the insensitivity of 
this administration to the judiciary and 
the judicial process. 

Vice President AcNnew, a lawyer, now 
joins President Nixon, also a lawyer, in 
the commission of legal ethical bloopers 
which any freshman law student would 
avoid. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
[Roll No. 21] 


Gallagher 
Gray 

Hagan 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harvey 

Hays 

Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 


Alexander McKinney 
Mann 

Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Pelly 

Powell 

Pryor, Ark. 
Rees 

Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 

Wolff 


Byrnes, Wis, 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Corman 
Dellums 
Diggs 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 
Evins, Tenn. 


McDonald, 
Mich, 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 12910, RELATING TO 
THE CEILING ON THE PUBLIC 
DEBT 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight, February 3, 1972 to file 
a report on the bill H.R. 12910, relating 
to the ceiling on the public debt, along 
with any separate or supplemental views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES TO FILE REPORTS ON H.R. 
7088, H.R. 12186, AND H.R. 12143 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT SATURDAY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight Saturday night to 
file reports on the following bills: 

H.R. 7088, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Tinicum Environmental 
Center in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12186, to strengthen the penalties 
imposed for violations of the Bald Eagle 
Protection Act, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 12143, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CONSIDERA- 
TION OF H.R. 12089, SPECIAL AC- 
TION OFFICE FOR DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 792 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 792 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12089) to establish a Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention and to concentrate 
the resources of the Nation against the prob- 
lem of drug abuse. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule by titles instead 
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of by sections. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. After the passage of H.R. 12089, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shall be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, S. 2097, and 
it shall then be in order in the House ta 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the said Senate bill and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
12089 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Latra) and to myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 792 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
12089 to establish a Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention and to con- 
centrate the resources of the Nation 
against the problem of drug abuse. The 
resolution further provides that the bill 
shall be read for amendment by titles 
instead of by sections and that, after the 
passage of H.R. 12089, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce shall 
be discharged from further consideration 
of S. 2097 and it shall be in order to move 
to strike all after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and amend it with the 
House-passed language. 

H.R. 12089 would create a Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse prevention, 
headed by a Director with broad powers 
over the conduct of treatment, rehabili- 
tation, education and research programs 
and activities throughout the Govern- 
ment. The office would be in the executive 
branch and would coordinate the many 
independent programs which are pres- 
ently provided. 

A 15-member National Advisory Coun- 
cil would be established to make recom- 
mendations to the Director of the Spe- 
cial Action Office. 

The legislation amends the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act and 
the Public Health Service Act to assure 
that the drug abuse problem is recog- 
nized and dealt with under their pro- 
grams and additional appropriations are 
authorized therefor. Planning grants are 
authorized for the States. 

The total appropriations authorized 
are $12 million for fiscal year 1972 and 
$181 million for fiscal year 1973 and 
$228 million for fiscal year 1974. 

This money falls into two general 
categories, Mr. Speaker. One is the area 
of research where there is such a great 
need to find an effective drug to block 
heroin addiction. In that category, as 
will be brought out in more detail dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill here, 
$20 million is provided to support sec- 
tion 224, which authorizes by grant, con- 
tract and otherwise programs to provide 
research in this area. 

Then there is an additional $49 mil- 
lion in the President’s budget that is 
also in the general category of narcotic 
research including research to find an 
effective antagonist or blockage drug to 
heroin additions. That is a continuing 
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authorization for this kind of research 
for National Institute of Mental Health. 
That makes a total of $69 million in 
present authorizations and in the au- 
thorization provided here in section 224 
of this bill which may be devoted, if 
the executive branch finds it is wise to 
do so, to find an effective blockage or 
counteracting drug that will either 
counteract the craving in the body of 
the addict for heroin or counteract and 
prevent the euphoria which is the rea- 
son why the addict takes the drug, that 
is, because of the sense of good feeling 
that he has and that all is well with the 
world when he takes it. 

So that is basically what would be 
available for narcotic research if the 
House adopts this bill or, at least, if it 
authorizes the funds in the general area 
of research. 

In the area of treatment and rehabil- 
itation the total amount available is 
$289.2 million, broken down into the 
sums of $164.2 million in the President’s 
budget and $40 million in section 223 of 
this bill and $60 million in section 301 
of H.R. 12089. 

Section 223 is what they call a special 
fund. That is made available to the Drug 
Abuse Prevention Office headed by the 
very able and outstanding Dr. Jaffe, one 
of the outstanding authorities in the nar- 
cotics field. He will have control over 
that $40 million and distribute it among 
the Federal agencies dealing with this 
subject. 

Then, for section 301, $60 million is 
available for use through the community 
mental health centers of the country. 
Then, there is $25 million that is avail- 
able to the States and to the general 
programs that are engaged in the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 

May I add one thing further, Mr. 
Speaker, I, in the warmest way, com- 
mend the able chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House, the Honorable HARLEY O. 
Sraccers, and the able chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health and Environ- 
ment, the Honorable PauL G. ROGERS, 
which has had special jurisdiction of this 
bill, for their diligent and dedicated ef- 
fort to bring forth legislation which will 
adequately deal, through research, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation, with the curse 
of heroin addiction in our country. But 
I do hope these distinguished gentlemen 
and friends and the members of their 
committee will regard this bill which we 
consider today as but the foundation for 
future legislation and effort in respect to 
heroin addiction. Aware as these distin- 
guished members are of the menace of 
heroin addiction to our country, I am 
sure we may confidently expert that they 
are going to keep in close touch with 
what is done under this bill and are going 
to call upon their colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the executive branch to take 
such additional future action as the pub- 
lic interest may require in meeting the 
heroin menace and to take such action 
promptly when it is required in the pub- 
lic interest. Only that confidence on my 
part in my distinguished colleagues and 
friends prevents my offering amend- 
ments which would attempt to put into 
this bill much larger sums in dealing 
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with the heroin problem which are con- 
tained in the Senate bill than are found 
in this measure. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to speak today in support of 
H.R. 12089 to establish a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. The 
time has long since passed when we can 
afford to treat the national drug abuse 
crisis in a half-hearted and unsystematic 
way. Concerted professional action is re- 
quired. The effects of drug abuse on the 
users themselves, on their families, and 
on the rest of our social system can no 
longer be tolerated. 

I have long been a proponent of more 
effective and active Federal action to 
combat drug abuse. I have cosponsored 
H.R. 6732, which encompasses many of 
the preventive provisions of the bill be- 
fore the House today. In addition, several 
of the enforcement procedures I have ad- 
vocated in the past have been incor- 
porated by the President in the newly 
created Office of Drug Abuse Law En- 
forcement. I commend the President’s ac- 
tion, and sincerely hope that he, and 
Mr. Ambrose in particular, live up to 
their responsibility. Stamping out the 
international sources of the narcotics 
that wind in our streets, and apprehend- 
ing and deterring domestic traffic, is an 
essential part of any serious effort to 
erase this blight. I have introduced leg- 
islation in this regard in the past, and 
hope that Mr. Ambrose and his agency 
profit from these efforts. 

As important as the law enforcements 
attempt, however, is the second prong 
of this attack on drug abuse—the pre- 
ventive effort that H.R. 12089 creates. 
The Director of the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention will have 
wide and important authority to coordi- 
nate a comprehensive, interagency attack 
on drug abuse. His responsibility for 
drug abuse treatment, rehabilitation, 
education and training is tremendous, 
but so is his opportunity. 

The necessity for such an effort is 
stark and overwhelming. An estimated 
200,000 to 300,000 U.S. citizens are ad- 
dicts. The mayor of New York City has 
estimated that 50 percent of the prison- 
ers in New York City jails are addicts; 
and, it is altogether likely that an even 
greater percentage of crimes are drug- 
connected. It is evident that massive Fed- 
eral effort is long overdue. 

It would be my hope that the Direc- 
tor will follow an aggressive, yet humane, 
course in fulfilling his mandate. A crucial 
part of any effort in this area is educat- 
ing all our citizens, but especially our 
young, about the hazards of drug abuse. 
This deserves our fullest attention and 
support. The level to start at is the ele- 
mentary school—not with older children 
who too often find about drugs through 
firsthand experience on the street. The 
specter of 12-year-olds, black and white, 
poor and rich, dead from overdoses 
should be evidence enough for the im- 
portance of early education about drug 
abuse. When drug addiction has become 
the greatest single killer of young peo- 
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ple between the ages of 18 and 35, when 
an estimated 25 percent of the Nation’s 
addicts are teenagers, early educational 
efforts are mandatory. 

In connection with this, I would like to 
express my disappointment with a New 
York budgetary action which mandates 
that funds for drug programs can only be 
used for treatment and not for education 
and prevention. I support the statewide 
citizens’ lobby being organized to insure 
continuation of educational programs, 
and I will investigate the possibilities of 
Federal action on this problem. 

The State has allocated $23 million for 
the present school year for drug edu- 
cation and prevention programs. But un- 
der the Governor’s recent budget restric- 
tion, funds for drug programs after June 
30 can be used only for treatment and not 
education and prevention. This strikes 
me as not only an unbalanced, but an 
unwise decision, especially in light of the 
evidence of success school officials report 
for current drug education programs. It 
seems to me, if I may quote an old cliché, 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 

I would like to call attention once again 
to an area of drug abuse in which I re- 
cently introduced legislation. We must 
insure the most humane and helpful 
treatment for drug-addicted servicemen, 
many of whom are Vietnam veterans or 
are still there. We must insure confiden- 
tiality between doctor and patients in 
the Armed Forces. We must provide for 
honorable discharges for GI drug abusers, 
not only in the future but,retroactively 
and for their civil commitment to Pub- 
lic Health Service drug treatment facil- 
ities. Of the 16,000 U.S. servicemen dis- 
charged for drug related reasons, an 
astounding 11,000 have received less than 
honorable discharges. This cruel practice 
makes them ineligible for the slim Vet- 
erans’ Administration drug treatment 
facilities and closes them off from future 
jobs. Such a situation must be prevented 
for the estimated 20,000 to 30,000 service- 
men in Vietnam alone who are using 
drugs today. To my mind, our treatment 
of GI drug users has been an unbearable 
national disgrace. I urgently hope that 
the Director of the Special Action Office 
shares that view and will use his wide 
powers to extend all the aid he can to 
these men. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
repeat a point I have made on this floor 
in the past. We must, once and for all, 
recognize and treat drug abuse as an ill- 
ness, not a crime. Acting as though these 
people are lawbreakers only creates a 
self-reinforcing cycle that forces addicts 
farther out of society. 

If there is an illness, if there is a germ 
that must be combated and eradicated, 
it must be in our social body. The disease 
is national. If conditions of poverty, de- 
spair, alienation and war were not prev- 
alent then drug abuse would largely be 
a problem of the past. Priorities in this 
Nation must be reversed so that people, 
not things, so that earth, not space, so 
that peace, not war become paramount, 
In this way, will we reseach the ultimate 
cure for drug addiction. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield: 
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Mr. PEPPER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
$49 million being budgeted but he did 
not apply the same criteria to the other 
sums, Are all sums in this bill budg- 
eted—to be found in the budget? Does 
the gentleman know? 

Mr. PEPPER. No, not all of the funds 
in the bill. However, that will be ex- 
plained in more detail by the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS). The $49 
million is budgeted pursuant to a pre- 
vious authorization and a continuing au- 
thorization for the National Institute on 
Mental Health. But I do not think all 
of the items in the bill are yet budgeted. 
I think, however, that this bill has been 
prepared in the closest cooperation with 
the parties connected with drug preven- 
tion and abuse. I will anticipate that 
there will be a subsequent or a supple- 
mental budget request to embody what 
is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. With respect to the rule 
is there some reason other than expedi- 
tion that the rule provides the bill be 
read by titles instead of sections? 

Mr, PEPPER. That is all, according to 
my understanding. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman at the 
appropriate time, and I suppose this 
would be the appropriate time, I would 
like to know why the gentleman has 
chosen this language which appears on 
page 11 of the report: 

The Director may prescribe any require- 
ments, limitations, or criteria that he deems 
appropriate with respect to the expenditure 
of funds in any manner for drug abuse pre- 
vention function, as long as those which he 


prescribes do not conflict with statutory pro- 
visions. 


I would like to know whether the gen- 
tleman construes this language as giving 
the Director of the Special Action Office 
authority to regulate the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration budget request or to with- 
hold money appropriated? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Sraccers), chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, will speak on this as we make 
the legislative history here. 

However, my understanding is that the 
prerogative of the Director, Dr. Jaffe and 
his able staff is that he is the principal 
maker of drug policy. If he cannot get an 
agreement on the part of the Federal 
agencies and the programs and the pro- 
grams he recommended, he can make a 
recommendation to the President to ex- 
ercise this authority. 

I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia for a further explanation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Insofar as drug pre- 
vention is concerned, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would like to 
ask one other question and that is 
whether he has authority to transfer 
money available to the Agency from one 
function to another. 

Mr. PEPPER. To refer it to one agency 
from another? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes. 
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Mr. PEPPER. That would be with re- 
spect to his agency dealing with drug 
abuse prevention, but as I stated earlier, 
I think it is the intention of the Pres- 
ident and the intent of this law that 
Dr. Jaffe is to have overall policymaking 
prerogative in the drug abuse area. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The answer is “No.” 
Each group has a line item and they 
must stay by that. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. But the an- 
swer to the first question is “Yes.” 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. But he would 
have authority to regulate the Veterans’ 
Administration budget request and to 
withhold money appropriated or order 
the transfer of money available to the 
agency from one function to another? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Only insofar as drug 
abuse prevention is concerned. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As far as drug 
abuse is concerned with reference to the 
Veterans’ Administration he has author- 
ity to do this under this bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. However, he 
does not have the authority to transfer 
money from one agency to another? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is right. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am abundantly opposed to giving this 
man the authority to withhold veterans’ 
money that has been appropriated or to 
regulate the Veterans’ Administration 
request. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 22] 


Galifianakis 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heinz 
Horton 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa, 
King 
Koch 
Leggett 
Lennon 
McCloskey 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mann 


Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, Tl. 


Murphy, N.Y. 
O'Hara 


Carey, N.Y. 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Clark 

Clay 
Corman 
Dellums 
Diggs 

Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 
Fisher Michel 
Fulton Mills, Ark. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Seiberling 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Springer 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Wolff 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 12089, SPECIAL ACTION 
OFFICE FOR DRUG ABUSE PRE- 
VENTION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to add briefly that this may well be one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion that this House will consider either 
now or in the immediate future, be- 
cause it has tried to make a comprehen- 
sive approach to one of the worst, one of 
the most serious curses facing this coun- 
try today and that is the problem of 
heroin addiction. 

Mr. Speaker, we have testimony that 
there are between 250,000 and 300,000 
heroin addicts in this country today, most 
of them young people. 

In the city of New York alone, three 
people a day on an average, will die from 
heroin addiction. 

In my county of Dade in Florida where 
Miami is the principal city, 48, mostly 
young people, died last year from heroin 
addiction. 

The head of the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs, Mr. Ingersol, an 
able man in this field, testified before 
our Crime Committee that it is his esti- 
mate that drug addiction, particularly 
heroin, was costing this country between 
$2.5 billion to $3 billion a year. I think 
that estimate is very low. 

In addition to that, the authorities tell 
us that about 50 percent of the violent 
street crime in this country is attribu- 
table to heroin addiction, to the addicts 
going out and committing crime in order 
to get the money with which to buy 
heroin at the price of $50 or $75 a day in 
order to support their addiction to this 
drug 


We had a hearing in New York a little 
while ago where the prosecuting attor- 
neys for New York County and the 
Bronx testified that 48 percent of the 
cases in their respective counties—the 
largest counties in that complex—were 
attributable to heroin addiction and that 
another 25 percent were crimes com- 
mitted by heroin addicts to get the money 
to buy heroin. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are dealing with 
something that is responsible for 50 
percent of the violent crimes in this 
country, something that is taking the 
lives of so many of our youth and ruin- 
ing the lives of so many more, some- 
thing that is congesting many of our 
courts and costing our country many mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

It has now permeated the Armed 
Forces, particularly those of our young 
men who are serving and have served 
in Southeast Asia. 

So, it is a very challenging job. This 
bill which has been given very careful 
thought is designed to provide the money 
and the means for the research pro- 
grams through which it is hoped that 
something better than methadone or 
better than the other treatments that 
we are now employing as counteraction 
drugs can be found and the bill is de- 
signed for treatment and rehabilitation 
programs that will reach into every 
community in America in order to give 
them an opportunity to try to do some- 
thing for these people who have fallen 
victim to heroin addiction. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 
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Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I hope that 
this rule will be adopted in order that 
this important legislation may be con- 
sidered by the House. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the state- 
ments just made by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER). This resolution 
calls for an open rule with 1 hour of 
debate. The purpose of H.R. 12089 is to 
bring about the most effective deploy- 
ment of Federal resources against the 
growth of drug abuse in the United 
States by providing for the creation of 
a Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention under a Director having 
broad powers over the conduct of drug 
abuse treatment, rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and research programs and activi- 
ties throughout the Federal Government. 
In his message of June 17, 1971, the 
President called for the establishment of 
such an office, and while H.R. 12089 con- 
fers less sweeping powers on the Direc- 
tor than would the original administra- 
tion proposal, he nevertheless is given 
substantial authority. 

Although policymaking powers of the 
Director extend only to the so-called de- 
mand side of the drug abuse problem, 
the bill makes clear that in the exercise 
of his responsibilities he is to maintain 
communication and liaison with govern- 
mental officials concerned with the “sup- 
ply side,” that is, illicit trafficking both 
domestic and foreign. 

The bill also amends the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act and the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act to assure that 
there is recognition of the drug problem 
in the conduct of programs carried out 
under those acts, and additional appro- 
priations are authorized for planning 
and evaluation and for the support of 
special projects in areas where the need 
is greatest. 

Cost: This bill will authorize $12,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1972, $171,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1973, and $228,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1974. 

The major amendment added by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce provides: 

The establishment of the Office in the 
Executive Office of the President shall not be 
construed as affecting access by the Congress 
or committees of either House (1) to infor- 
mation, documents, and studies in the pos- 
session of or conducted by the Office, or (2) 
to personnel of the Office. 


Mr. Speaker, there may be some 
amendments necessary to page 13, as the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), has 
already indicated. 

Mr, Speaker, I would like to point out 
to the House that the President has rec- 
ognized the need for this legislation and 
in his message on June 17 to this Con- 
gress he requested it. The next day, on 
June 18, 1971, the legislation was intro- 
duced, and here we are on February 3, 
1972, just debating it on the floor of the 
House. In my humble judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, with the crisis we are facing 
in this Nation in the area of drug abuse 
it is high time that this Congress acts 
and that it act today without further 
delay, and I hope we can pass this rule 
and eliminate some of the objections 
that might be raised to the bill and 
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get the bill passed because, as I say, I 
think the country needs it and it needs 
it now. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESIGNATION FROM THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service: 

WASHINGTON, D.O., 
February 3, 1972. 
Hon, CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: It is with a great deal 
of regret that I must ask you to accept my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

For some time there has been a conflict in 
duties between my two Committees and the 
situation has recently become more strained 
by my assignment to the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Armed Services. I have at- 
tempted to give full and good service on 
both my Committees and when I began to 
feel that one duty might suffer because of 
the other, I reached the decision that in all 
good conscience I would have to relinquish 
my assignment to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

I have greatly enjoyed my service on this 
Committee and am very sorry that it must 
come to an end. It is requested that my 
service with this Committee be terminated 
as of February 3, 1972. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. BLL Youna, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection, 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Connecticut will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this, on last Thursday 
several bills which I had been working 
on for months, but had not yet intro- 
duced, were dropped in the hopper with 
the names of Members on them who had 
no knowledge of the contents of the bills 
or that they were sponsoring the legisla- 
tion. The bills dealt with the improve- 
ment of firefighting and the reduction 
of the casualties of fire in America. I be- 
lieve this incident points out a serious 
hole in the House’s procedures which 
could work to the detriment of all Mem- 
bers of the House. I believe it is essen- 
tial that we take immediate steps to cor- 
rect this situation. My inquiry is whether 
steps are being taken to prevent such a 
recurrence for the protection of all of us. 

The SPEAKER. In response to the in- 
quiry made by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, the Chair desires to make a 
neg ea concerning the introduction 
o 5 
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It has come to the attention of the 
Chair that several bills have been in- 
troduced recently in the names of Mem- 
bers who have no knowledge of or respon- 
sibility for their introduciton. 

Rule XXII of the rules of this House 
makes it clear that Members, and Mem- 
bers alone, have the right to introduce 
bills—that is, to cause them to be placed 
in the hopper here at the Clerk’s desk. 
When a bill is found in the hopper, it has 
been assumed to be authentic. 

The Chair has observed, and knows it 
has become common practice, that Mem- 
bers’ offices often send bills to the floor 
by messenger or page and ask that they 
be dropped in the hopper by a page or a 
doorman. The pages and doormen, of 
course, have no way of knowing the 
authenticity of bills which they receive 
by messenger or otherwise. 

It would seem to the Chair that it 
would be a much safer practice if Mem- 
bers, in addition to having their names 
typed or printed on the bills, would also 
affix their signatures thereon. Members 
would also be protecting their own inter- 
ests if they would personally place their 
bills in the hopper. 

The Chair feels that the right to intro- 
duce legislation is one of the most im- 
portant and fundamental rights of the 
Members of this House. It should not be 
a slipshod or casual practice. In the in- 
terest of safeguarding the integrity of 
this process, and to protect Members 
against future instances where bills are 
introduced without their authorization, 
the Chair is issuing instructions that the 
pages, their overseers, and other em- 
ployees in the Chamber shall have no 
authority to place any bill, memorial, 
petition, or other material in the hopper 
unless it bears the original signature of 
a Member thereon. In the case of a bill 
or resolution which is jointly sponsored, 
the signature must be that of the Member 
first named thereon. The bill clerk is in- 
structed to return to the Member any bill 
which appears in the hopper without an 
original signature of the Member. 

Finally, the Chair suggests that the 
Clerk of the House notify all Members 
of this statement so that they will be 
aware of this new policy and procedure 
for the introduction of legislation. 


SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE FOR DRUG 
ABUSE PREVENTION 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12089) to establish a 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and to concentrate the resources 
of the Nation against the problem of 
drug abuse. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS). 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 12089, with Mr. 
Fraser in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
SrTaccers) will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS). 

Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, you heard the two 
members of the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER) 
and the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Larra) explain the bill and say that it 
was a very important bill. In fact, both 
of them agreed that it may be one of the 
most important bills being considered by 
this session of the Congress. This is a bill 
affecting human beings and the health of 
the land. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to compli- 
ment my colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers) and the ranking 
minority Member, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) and all the 
members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and the Environment for the 
lengthy hearings that they had on the 
bill. They held hearings for 20 days and 
took 4 days for the markup. They heard 
110 witnesses. So you know the bill was 
not just summarily put together and 
brought to this House in a hasty fashion. 

When you hold 20 days of hearings and 
hear 110 witnesses, you know a lot of 
time has been put in working on the bill. 
So I would like to compliment the sub- 
committee for all the work they have 
done. I think they have done an excel- 
lent job. 

The bill came out of the subcommittee 
unanimously. It came out of the full 
committee unanimously. A similar bill 
has been passed by the other body and it 
was passed unanimously. 

The bill which came out of the Sen- 
ate authorized an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $1,800,000,000. The House 
bill which we are now considering au- 
thorizes $411,000,000 over 3 years, and 
is one that will do the job. It will bring 
the many different agencies handling 
this matter together. 

As was stated by the two gentlemen 
who appeared for the Rules Committee, 
one of the purposes of the bill is to com- 
bat crime in this country and to prevent 
the degradation of the human being. An 
example of such degradation was de- 
picted in a picture in a magazine the 
other day. It showed a boy hanging on 
@ rope, and the statement accompanying 
the picture was, “This is the kick that 
most of these boys get.” We know our 
young people are really hanging them- 
selves when they get hooked on the dif- 
ferent drugs. That is what we are trying 
to prevent, and where prevention fails, 
we hope to provide a cure. 

We are trying to combat drug abuse 
not only by prosecuting those who man- 
ufacture drugs, and those who peddle 
and sell them, but also through research 
into blocking agents, and through treat- 
ment and education, and helping those 
who have been addicted, in an attempt 
to keep youngsters and older people from 
getting hooked on drugs. 
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I think it is essential now that the 
Congress have the vision to look ahead 
and do something about this problem. 

We have provided for a combined ap- 
proach by all of the agencies that have 
anything to do with drug research, re- 
habilitation, correction, treatment, and 
so forth. We wanted to bring them all 
up to date and to provide that they have 
a unified approach so that they might 
have the best program that could be de- 
vised. If we would leave one agency out, 
we know we would have a weakness in 
the chain. So we have taken in every 
one of them and have said, “We want to 
make the program strong, as strong as 
we possibly can, by placing them under 
the umbrella.” That is the reason for 
several of the agencies being brought 
into the scope of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill incorporates 
recommendations made by the admin- 
istration to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention in the Executive Office 
of the President. The principal purpose 
of this Office is stated in section 221(a) 
of the bill, which states that— 

The Director shall provide overall plan- 
ning and policy and establish objectives and 
priorities for all federal drug abuse preven- 
tion functions. 


The term “drug abuse prevention 
functions” means any program or ac- 
tivity relating to drug abuse training, 
treatment, rehabilitation, or research, 

There are a number of Federal pro- 
grams dealing with the overall subject 
of education, training, treatment, reha- 
bilitation, and research in the field of 
drug abuse. These programs are carried 
out by a variety of agencies, whose roles 
and missions differ. This means, as a 
practical matter, that the programs of 
these agencies are not necessarily consis- 
tent with each other as they relate to 
drug abuse prevention. Among the pro- 
grams and activities of the Federal 
Government in this field are the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, which 
is administered by the Department of 
Justice, as well as the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. The 
Department of Labor has a drug abuse 
program under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. The Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health con- 
ducts a number of programs relating to 
drug abuse, both under the Public Health 
Service Act and the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act. The Office of Edu- 
cation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare administers the 
Drug Abuse Education Act of 1970. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity has pro- 
grams in this fields, and two of the larg- 
est programs in the Federal Government 
are run, respectively, by the Department 
of Defense and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

The function of the Director of the 
Special Action Office will be to see that 
all these various programs are carried 
out in a consistent manner. 

The Director is given the same author- 
ity over projects and expenditures in the 
field of drug abuse prevention as is pres- 
ently exercised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, but the bill specifically 
prohibits the Director from waiving or 
disregarding any limitation or require- 
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ment prescribed by law with respect to 
any Federal program or activity. The ad- 
ministration proposed even more far- 
reaching authority which the committee 
was unwilling to provide, under which the 
Director could have transferred funds 
from one agency to another. We have 
limited the Director’s authority to grant 
him the same, but no more, authority as 
is exercised by OMB. 

Some concern was expressed that the 
Director, in exercising his authority un- 
der this bill, might limit or restrict other 
agencies from carrying out their primary 
mission. For that reason, the bill was 
amended to make it clear that the Direc- 
tor’s authority is limited to the conduct 
of drug abuse prevention functions, and 
does not extend to other programs or ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense or 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The bill is a 3-year bill, with the au- 
thority of the Director terminating June 
30, 1974. The Special Action Office is au- 
thorized appropriations totaling $200 
million, for the purpose of establishing 
new programs of drug abuse prevention, 
research into drugs for treatment of drug 
abuse, and for training. 

In addition, another $211 million in 
new funds is authorized for programs un- 
der the Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters Act, and for grants to the States for 
planning and evaluation of more effective 
drug abuse prevention programs. 

The bill is designed to insure that, in 
the field of drug abuse prevention, the 
Federal Government will begin to speak 
with one voice, instead of a multitude. We 
feel that this bill will make a significant 
contribution to more effectively meet the 
problem of drug abuse in the Nation, and 
I think the bill should pass the House 
unanimously. 

If there are any questions about the 
bill, I shall be glad to answer them, or I 
am sure the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. PauL Rocers, or Mr. NELSEN, the 
ranking member on the other side, would 
be glad to answer any questions at all. 

The bill is one should have been passed 
a few years ago. The time is now late. 
The time has come when we must pass 
this bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think any 
Member of this body who would read 
the hearings that the gentleman's sub- 
committee had, and particularly when 
it had Dr. Jaffe before it, could not come 
to any conclusion except that he was 
arrogant and egotistical. He came from 
Chicago to be God over the drug abuse 
prevention program. 

As the gentleman knows, I am inter- 
ested in the veterans program. I think 
the Veterans’ Administration has done 
a good job in drug abuse prevention, and 
they are now doing a good job. It is my 
understanding that there is a stay or- 
der on the VA hiring any new person- 
nel for its 32 centers. This causes me to 
fear this bill as far as the VA is con- 
cerned. 

I think Dr. Jaffe is going to set him- 
self on a pedestal over everyone, and 
eventually we will wish we had never 
heard of him. 
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I should like to ask the gentleman 
this question: On page 11 of the report 
the committee has included language 
which makes clear that the Director of 
the Special Action Office may not inter- 
fere with the basic mission of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. On the other hand, the 
report contains this language on page 11: 

The Director may prescribe any require- 
ments, limitations, or criteria that he deems 
appropriate with respect to the expenditure 
of funds in any manner for drug abuse pre- 
vention functions as long as those which he 
prescribes do not conflict with statutory 
provisions. 


I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether he construes that language as 
giving the Special Action Office the au- 
thority to regulate the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration budget request or to withhold 
money appropriated. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I did not catch the 
gentleman’s question. I am sorry. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The question 
is whether Dr. Jaffe will have the au- 
thority to regulate the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration budget request or withhold 
services out of money appropriated? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Only insofar as it 
has to do with drug abuse prevention 
functions. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, drug 
abuse is what the bill is all about. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is right. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. But he does 
have the authority to withhold money? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, I would say not. 
Let me put it this way, that if this ever 
happened and was brought to the atten- 
tion of this Congress, certainly action 
would be taken immediately. But I would 
say to the gentleman, Dr. Jaffe has no 
jurisdiction to withhold funds, except 
where drug abuse prevention is con- 
cerned. 

We want veterans to have the same 
treatment as the armed services people. 
We say to every man in the armed sery- 
ices that he will be brought under this 
protection of rehabilitation and treat- 
ment and counseling. We say the men 
who are veterans now, or in the VA hos- 
pitals, should be entitled to the same 
thing. 

We are not giving the Director any 
more authority than the OMB has to- 
day. We want this to be a uniform bill 
to take care of our veterans, and our 
servicemen, and those in the ghettos, as 
well as those who live in the country 20 
miles from anywhere. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Someone may 
correct me if I am wrong, but I think 
if the gentleman will read the hearings, 
he will find that Dr. Jaffe testified be- 
fore the gentleman’s committee that Dr. 
Jaffe had authority to do this under the 
bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. No more than OMB 
has. 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If OMB has 
authority to do this, why does the gen- 
tleman want to give this to Dr. Jaffe? 

Mr. STAGGERS. There was very 
broad authority in the original bill, and 
Dr. Jaffe testified to that, but this bill 
changed that authority to limit it to the 
same as OMB has. The Director of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Donald Johnson, came up 
and testified on this, and testified they 
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were for it wholeheartedly. They thought 
it would be a good thing for the veteran. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man knows that Don Johnson is given 
his orders in the Office of Budget and 
Management, so his testimony is not so 
important. But I have much fear of 
turning this over to Dr. Jaffe, and from 
reading his testimony and hearing what 
he said, I do not trust him. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This committee will 
keep watch, I assure the gentleman 
from Texas, over what is going on, and 
if there is any protest, I hope the gentle- 
man from Texas would let me know. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me say I appreciate the assurance given 
by the gentleman from West Virginia to 
the chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. The committee is con- 
cerned about having an effective con- 
tinuation of the VA program on this 
problem, and it is reassuring to know 
that there is going to be some oversight 
on the operation of this program. 

We have in Oklahoma, of course, two 
major VA hospitals, and we do not want 
to see those hospitals handicapped or 
crippled in any way in the overall prob- 
lem they have in dealing with the drug 
situation in connection with the return- 
ing veterans. 

I note in the gentleman’s report that 
the Director of this new agency is going 
to have a considerable amount of leeway 
in the exercise of his responsibilities for 
communication and liaison with govern- 
ment officials concerned with the supply 
and sale of the drugs, concerned in the 
problem of illicit traffic, both domestic 
and foreign. 

I wonder if the committee in its in- 
quiries found out anything from the ad- 
ministration about why they have de- 
layed so long in putting additional avail- 
able Federal manpower on this law en- 
forcement problem? Some of us on both 
sides of the aisle have been urging the 
administration for 2 years to give some 
added authority and responsibility to the 
FBI and U.S, marshals and other Federal 
law enforcement officials to beef up this 
slender narcotics force we have on this 
problem. The Federal Narcotics agents 
are doing a great job, within their slen- 
der manpower capability, but we could 
add 10,000 men overnight by giving some 
concurrent jurisdiction to these other 
Federal law enforcement agencies. Why 
it has not been done, I do not know. If 
the gentleman has an answer, I would 
like to hear what it is. 

Mr. STAGGERS. First, I would like 
to take up the question of the veterans. 
If this legislation does not improve drug 
abuse treatment in the veterans’ hospi- 
tals of this Nation, certainly this com- 
mittee is going to be very directly 
concerned. 

We are going to try to see that it is 
done not only for them but also for every 
other human being in the Nation. 

In relation to the enforcement part, 
this bill has nothing to do with it, except 
we want to keep liaison. Last year we 
passed a bill authorizing 300 additional 
personnel on the enforcement side. 
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There should be close liaison between 
those dealing with demand and those 
dealing with supply. This bill only has 
to do with demand, not the supply. The 
gentleman is talking about something 
else. As I said, we passed a bill last year 
authorizing 300 additional personnel. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Three hundred 
additional personnel would not begin to 
meet the problem in the State of New 
York alone, much less nationwide. I have 
a district attorney in my district, repre- 
senting several counties in my State, who 
spent months trying to get a Federal 
agent into the area to investigate a drug 
ring which was operating there. They 
said, “We just do not have the manpower 
to doit.” 

Let me tell the gentleman that we are 
going to have to couple this treatment 
program, which I thoroughly support, 
with a strong, beefed-up law enforcement 
effort in this field. I believe if we do 
not have both of them we are not going 
to succeed with either one of them. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that we are the authorizing com- 
mittee. Of course, we have an Appropri- 
ations Committee, to make the appro- 
priations. The gentleman might have a 
little quarrel with some of the appropri- 
ations membe*s and I would ask him to 
check into soiae of those items, 

I would say our great faith in this is 
that we are going to make available to 
the people of America the very best 
methods we can to keep drug abuse from 
spreading, and to stop it, and to get rid 
of the problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his assurance and for the 
leadership which his committee has 
provided in this treatment program. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers) the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. ROGERS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of this legislation. It is needed. It 
will do the job, I believe, because it is 
targeted to hit the significant problems 
of drug abuse in this Nation. 

In recent years, drug abuse has become 
virtually an epidemic in the United 
States with very serious consequences to 
the health and welfare of the American 
people. Last spring we were all greatly 
disturbed by reports in the press and 
other sources relative to the use of drugs 
by members of our Armed Forces par- 
ticularly those stationed in Southeast 
Asia. We have all been concerned by 
the great increases in the amounts and 
availability of illicit drugs, particularly 
heroin, here at home. 

In March 1971 our colleague Mr. 
ScHEvER and over 60 of his colleagues 
introduced H.R. 6732, which called for 
coordination of drug treatment pro- 
grams within the executive branch. On 
June 17, 1971, President Nixon in his 
message to Congress on Drug Abuse, an- 
nounced his proposal to set up a Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. 
This proposal was introduced on June 
18, 1971, by Chairman STAGGERS and Mr. 
SPRINGER as H.R. 9264. Shortly prior to 
this action, on June 10, 1971, I joined 
with eight members of the Subcommittee 
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on Public Health and Environment to 
introduce H.R. 9059 which provides 
vastly expanded drug abuse prevention 
efforts in conjunction with community 
mental health centers. 

Because of the extent of this drug 
abuse epidemic and the need for swift 
congressional action, the Public Health 
and Environment Subcommittee began 
hearings on June 28, 1971. In all, the 
subcommittee held 21 days of public 
hearings in Washington, D.C., and 
throughout the country, and it heard 
testimony from 110 witnesses. I want to 
compliment all members of the subcom- 
mittee—Mr. SATTERFIELD; Mr. KYROS; 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina; Mr. SYM- 
INGTON; Mr. Roy; Mr. NELSEN; the rank- 
ing minority member; Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
Hastines, and Mr. Scumrrz—for their ef- 
forts in what was a very difficult job. 

During August of 1971, I and several 
members of the subcommittee made an 
Official visit to the Far East. The princi- 
pal purpose of this visit was to investi- 
gate the sources of traffic in illicit drugs 
and to determine the extent of drug abuse 
among U.S. servicemen in Southeast 
Asia. 

The end product of this exhaustive 
study is before you now in the provisions 
of the bill (H.R. 12089) which was re- 
ported unanimously by the interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on 
January 25, 1972. 

The major provisions of the bill are 
as follows: Title I of the bill sets out the 
congressional findings which support the 
legislation and a number of important 
definitions. The bill sets forth that— 

It is the policy of the United States and 
the purpose of this Act to focus the resources 
of the Federal Government and bring them to 
bear on drug abuse to significantly reduce 
the incidence of drug addiction and drug 
abuse in the U.S. within the shortest practi- 
cable period of time and to develop a compre- 
hensive coordinated long-term Federal 
strategy to combat drug abuse. 


Title IT establishes the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention as a 
component of the Executixe Office of the 
President, and prescribes the functions 
of the office and the character of its re- 
lationships with other agencies. The of- 
fice shall be under a presidentially ap- 
pointed Director and Deputy Director 
and up to six Assistant Directors ap- 
pointed by the Director. 

The key provision in the bill is the 
mandate that the Director “shall provide 
overall planning and policy and establish 
objectives and priorities for all Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions.” In this 
capacity the Director is empowered to re- 
view the drug abuse functions of all Fed- 
eral entities, recommend changes to 
correct inconsistencies with his policies, 
and review related Federal legislation and 
recommend changes to Congress where 
necessary. 

He is also empowered to make studies 
of the performance of Federal drug abuse 
functions and potential alternatives. 

The Director is further authorized to 
review and if necessary, modify imple- 
mentation plans and budget requests for 
any Federal drug abuse function. 

A Special Fund is authorized from 
which the Director may fund promising 
new concepts or methods as well as ex- 
panding existing activities for which 
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there is a particularly acute need or one 
which has been exceptionally effective. 
The bill authorizes $80 million over a 
2-year period for this fund. 

The bill also authorizes $45 million over 
2 years to encourage and promote 
research especially in the areas of 
nonaddictive synthetic analgesics, long- 
lasting nonaddictive blocking or antago- 
nistic drugs for treatment of heroin 
addiction, and better detoxification 
agents. This section also provides for 
establishing clinical research facilities. 

A National Drug Abuse Training Cen- 
ter would also be established. 

A 15-member National Advisory Coun- 
cil for Drug Abuse Prevention would be 
established by the bill. It would be the 
function of the Council to advise the 
Director with respect to planning and 
policy objectives and make recommenda- 
tions concerning drug abuse prevention 
functions which are or should be con- 
ducted by the Federal Government. 

In order to supplement the present 
Federal programs dealing with drug 
abuse, the bill expands the authorizations 
and operations of a number of Federal 
agencies. The sum of $120 million is pro- 
vided over 2 years to initiate drug treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs in 
community mental health centers. 

The sum of $31 million is provided 
over 3 years for planning grants to States 
and local units of government. This is 
coupled with a requirement that State 
plans submitted under section 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act—the partner- 
ship for health amendments—include 
provisions for licensing treatment facili- 
ties and expansion of State drug abuse 
treatment programs. 

Authorizations for appropriations 
under section 256(e) of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act are increased 
by $100 million to a 2-year total of $135 
million for fiscal 1973 and 1974. These 
grants are meant to be used for grants to 
States and localities for special projects 
in areas having the higher percentage of 
narcotic addicts. This presents a tar- 
geted approach designed to serve areas 
where the need is greatest. 

The bill would also provide for the 
establishment of drug treatment and re- 
habilitation programs in the hospitals 
and clinics of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents the 
first real effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to mount a comprehensive co- 
ordinated attack on drug abuse. It au- 
thorizes a total of $411 million in addi- 
tional moneys for drug abuse prevention 
at the Federal level. At present we have 
at least nine different Federal agencies 
and departments conducting drug abuse 
functions, with little or no effort at co- 
ordinating their functions into an all 
out attack on this problem. In speaking 
for the administration, Dr. Jerome Jaffe, 
the President’s choice to head this new 
office, stated: 

We can no longer afford the luxury of hav- 
ing each Federal agency respond to one part 
of the drug problem without linking its 
efforts to others underway. 


Mr. Chairman, I would certainly concur 
with the thinking of Dr. Jaffe that we 
cannot afford this luxury, a luxury the 
cost of which can be counted in the lives 
of the many thousands of its victims and 
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the monumental human suffering it 
causes. I would urge support of this 
vitally important piece of legislation. 

We have not come in just with a big 
money bill, saying we will dump in a lot 
of money to try to make people believe 
we can solve the problem overnight. We 
have tried to be realistic. 

We have put in enough authorization 
for adequate moneys to meet the prob- 
lems that exist. We have provided for 
$411 million over 3 years. We have tried 
to protect the administrative agencies 
like the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Department of Defense, by clearly stat- 
ing in the bill that the bill’s provisions 
will only affect the drug abuse programs 
of these agencies. 

We worked out the language of the 
bill in conjunction with the staff of other 
committees, including the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The Special Action Office in the White 
House has authority primarily over re- 
habilitation, treatment, and education, 
and we have also established in the bill 
a liaison between this office and law en- 
forcement groups, so that there is a 
feed-in and a conscious knowledge of 
what is going on in the law enforcement 
field. If those programs of law enforce- 
ment are acting contrary to what is in 
the national interest, then Dr. Jaffe is 
directed to go to the President and raise 
this issue. 

I believe Members will find this is a 
well-thought out bill with a proper 
approach. 

Also, I should like to assure the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs that we did work close- 
ly with his staff in developing this legis- 
lation. One of the most distinguished 
members of the VA Committee, who is a 
very active and distinguished member of 
our committee, was satisfied with the 
language with respect to the Veterans’ 
Administration which I believe he has 
been concerned about. 

We will assure that the authority of 
the Special Action Office with respect to 
the VA is limited to its drug abuse treat- 
ment programs and the authority is no 
greater than that which OMB presently 
has. 

There is another point I believe will re- 
assure the gentleman. We have said we 
are not going to allow Dr. Jaffe to go 
off on his own. We have established an 
advisory council to help him and his staff 
make policy, and have placed on that 
advisory council the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration. So we want 
the VA to have an input along with the 
Department of Defense and the State De- 
partment as well, to try to make sure we 
are getting input from everyone who 
should be concerned with this problem. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the gentle- 
man tell the Members of the House his 
opinion and interpretation of Dr. Jaffe’s 
testimony before your committee? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. I would be glad to 
respond to that. 

As a matter of fact, when Dr. Jaffe 
first came up he was testifying on a bill 
that the administration had submitted 
which gave broad and sweeping powers 
and where functions of one agency could 
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be transferred to another. He testified in 
that hearing on that legislation. 

But the committee did not accept that. 
The committee changed the whole thrust 
of it. The committee rewrote the ad- 
ministration bill and introduced a clean 
bill. This is all changed, and I think you 
will find that Dr. Jaffe understands the 
functions and limitations on his office. 
We put in the advisory council and the 
protective language. 

So I think I can reassure the gentle- 
man from Texas that this committee will 
watch very carefully and keep the Special 
Action Office’s functions within the lim- 
itations set forth in this legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. How would the 
gentleman interpret the fact that this 
Congress appropriated money this year 
for drug centers and there has been a 
stay-over placed on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for hiring people to staff 
those drug centers? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not have all of the 
details, but I understand they have in- 
creased the number of drug clinics in the 
Veterans’ Administration from five to 32. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS. I also understand all of 
those are not even presently used. The 
armed services have not perfected their 
program yet to refer people to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration so that they are 
not even adequately using the facilities 
they presently have, This causes us some 
concern, too, and I am sure it does the 
gentleman from Texas. I think we need 
to go into this whole problem, and I am 
sure the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
SaTTERFIELD) who is your chairman on 
hospitals is very cognizant of this situa- 
tion and is looking into it. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been mentioned 
by other Members that this is perhaps 
one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation that this House has handled in a 
long time. Those of us who serve on the 
committee do not necessarily set our- 
selves up as experts, but we listened to 
the problem and tried to come up with 
some sensible answers to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Those of us in the House who were at 
the White House when Art Linkletter 
appeared and the President asked us to 
proceed with legislation dealing with 
the terrific problem of drug abuse I think 
were all frightened and impressed and 
became dedicated to trying to do the 
best we could to meet all of the prob- 
lems. 

In this bill a Special Action Office 
would be set up which would attempt 
to coordinate a special fund, incentive 
programs, and will establish a national 
drug abuse training center. It will also 
provide technical assistance to local 
agencies and establish a national ad- 
visory council. It would also set up funds 
to run the office for the special fund, for 
research and training centers in the 
amount of $160 million. 

The chairman of our subcommittee 
(Mr. Rocers) has insisted that we make 
use of what we already have in the com- 
munity health centers, feeling that they 
could perform a function and we would 
not have overlapping functions in this 
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effort of ours. Therefore, we would har- 
ness already existing facilities to help 
on the total job. 

This is provided for in here with a 
grant of $60 million for the community 
mental health centers that we have all 
over the United States. In addition to 
this, we have our Public Health Service 
hospitals and there will be money here 
for treatment in the Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals. 

We have State plans for mental health 
activities and they will get some help. 
Overall, the total dollars involved is $411 
million. 

Now, I want to point out, as has been 
mentioned already, that in the State of 
New York there were 1,000 addict deaths 
in the city of New York. Two hundred 
and fifteen were teenagers. 

We learned in our hearings in the 
committee that 90 percent of the inmates 
at the Women’s Detention Center here 
in Washington were hard narcotic ad- 
dicts. 

This, of course, presents a frightening 
problem, a part of which is going to have 
to be education. Some will be in the area 
of law enforcement. But, certainly, one 
of the crying needs will be the coordina- 
tion of the many, many programs that 
we have going at the present time. 

So, our committee, recognizing that 
we had about 24 or 25 different pro- 
grams in various agencies and all of them 
going in different directions with differ- 
ent methods, there was apparently little 
coordination among them. 

Therefore, our committee has done 
something that very few committees do, 
in my opinion, and that is when we sit 
down for the final draft of a piece of 
legislation, we do not go on our own and 
forget about the agencies involved. We 
have, time after time, called people in 
from the Department of Justice, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other 
agencies for their recommendations and 
advice with the idea that when we got 
through the legislation ought to be ac- 
ceptable to the extent possible. 

In the committee, of course, we have to 
consider the ongoing programs. One that 
we gave the most attention to was the 
Veterans’ Administration. The gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. SATTERFIELD), 
one of our very competent members of 
the committee, is guarding carefully an 
agency that is near and dear to him. We 
had representatives from the Veterans’ 
Administration sit down with us in the 
drafting of this bill. 

I think it must be said that all pro- 
grams ought to be coordinated. If the 
Veterans’ Administration program is the 
better one, we ought to buy it nation- 
wide and we ought to build on it and use 
it. However, I do believe there is need to 
have all involved. I have faith that our 
committee, in the event that there is any 
arbitrary attitudes on the part of those 
in charge, to see to it that they square 
away a bit and follow the mandate of 
or the intention of the legislative process. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say now I believe 
that this is one of the most important 
efforts that we have ever attempted and 
I hope that this bill will pass. I believe 
it is a good bill. 

Mr, Chairman, I must also compliment 
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my good friend, the gentleman from Tex- 
as (Mr. TEAGUE), chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, because I do 
believe the gentleman has done an out- 
standingly good job and guards the in- 
terest of the veterans for which he should 
be complimented. However, we took all of 
that into account. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SAT- 
TERFIELD), & member of our committee, 
did a careful job trying to convey the 
feelings of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEaGvE) in which I think we all 
believe. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill passes. 
I believe it is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation which .we will be 
called upon to consider during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. ZWACH. I must compliment the 
gentleman in the well and the committee 
for the work they have done. However, I 
share very much the concern of the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee with regard to the powers that 
we are prescribing here for this so-called 
Director. I am referring to page 11 of 
the report, near the bottom of the page, 
where I find there the language that 
such functions are to be carried out in 
such manner as the Director may pre- 
scribe, 

It seems to me that this represents the 
imposition of a complete direction over 
the Veterans’ Administration. We think 
the Veterans’ Administration’s experi- 
ence in Vietnam in dealing with drugs is 
very, very knowledgeable in this field. 

This language concerns me, I am won- 
dering if we ought not to get some clari- 
fication. 

Mr. NELSEN. My only answer would 
be that it has already been answered by 
the other members of the committee. I 
believe that we attempted to carefully 
guard the Veterans’ Administration and 
their budgets and also sought to soften 
the enforcement language that was in 
the original bill. Much of the testimony 
speaks to the original version of the bill. 
I think that perhaps the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SATTER- 
FIELD) could better answer the question 
than I, and I will now yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia for an answer if he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think this is indeed an important 
question. It is one that has concerned 
me from the beginning and I know it has 
concerned the whole subcommittee. 
After Dr. Jaffe testified we did, as our 
chairman has indicated, amend the bill. 
We were then careful to make it abun- 
dantly clear that neither Dr. Jaffe or 
anyone else who occupied this special 
office would be able to exercise the kind 
of control that he felt he would have and 
should have. I think we have succeeded 
in that objective. 

With respect to the question the gen- 
tleman has raised, I would point out the 
fact that we have written this bill with- 
out limiting the basic function of the 
Veterans’ Administration in terms of 
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rendering care and medical service to 
veterans. I would point out three other 
statements on page 11 which I think 
bear upon this point. One of them is that 
this office will not unilaterally have any 
authority to prescribe the personnel or 
the type of treatment that will be pro- 
vided by the veterans hospitals. 

The second states that the Director of 
the Special Action Office shall not inject 
himself into the management of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. 

Lastly, it states that insofar as imple- 
mentation of policy directives which he 
lays down he shall look to the agencies 
themselves and the people in charge of 
those agencies for that implementation. 

I think this in and of itself spells out 
the fact that the Director of this Special 
Action Office will not interfere with the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, their management or con- 
trol in the delivering of medical services 
to veterans. 

Mr. ZWACH. If the gentleman will 
yield further, was there a feeling, or did 
this gentleman, the Director, have the 
feeling that he ought to have this ex- 
clusive authority and that you have sort 
of circumscribed it? Is that what is in- 
volved here? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. I think that was 
the authority he was seeking. I think 
we have effectively prohibited him from 
having exclusive authority, and I think 
we have prohibited him from injecting 
himself into the affairs and the manage- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals or the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion medical program. 

Mr. ZWACH. I certainly know of the 
concern of the gentleman from Virginia 
for the veterans, the gentleman serves 
on that committee with us. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas in just one moment, but 
first I would like to point out that when 
Dr. Jaffe appeared he was testifying on 
the earlier bill that had been introduced 
and on the powers granted to him in 
that bill that went far beyond, as has 
been mentioned, where our committee 
wished to go. We then changed the bill 
and changed the language of the com- 
mittee report. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I was with the gentleman at the White 
House and I think the gentleman will 
agree with me that in response to ques- 
tions asked by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that this Dr. 
Jaffe did not have any more informa- 
tion about veterans than the man on the 
moon. He just knew nothing. Then he 
came and testified on this first bill, and 
anybody who will read his answers to 
the questions, and from what he had to 
say, will know that there is not any mis- 
take about his attitude toward the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. He is going to take 
over everything. 

Now they have come along and there 
is this great increase in use of drugs by 
the veterans, and yet they still will not 
put into effect the 32 drug centers that 
we have already provided money for. 

So again I say that I am afraid of Dr. 
Jaffe. 
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Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with great satisfaction that I speak to- 
day on behalf of legislation to combat 
the progressively worsening problem in 
this country of illicit drug use and de- 
pendence. It is estimated that there are 
now approximately 250,000 heroin addicts 
in America. In 1970, in New York City 
alone, drugs killed more than 1,000 per- 
sons of which 215 were teenagers. Inas- 
much as this affliction knows no social, 
economic or geographic boundaries all 
segments of the population are affected. 
It is past the time when we should make 
a concerted effort to stem the devastat- 
ing growth of drug abuse in the United 
States. 

In hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Public Health and Environment, testi- 
mony indicated that there were approxi- 
mately 100 separate drug abuse programs 
within the Federal Government. It is 
apparent that the resources provided for 
these are being inefficiently channeled 
and that duplications of drug control ef- 
forts are creating waste in the absence 
of a central coordinating authority. 

Our bill attempts to deal with this sit- 
uation by providing for the creation of a 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention under a Director having broad 
powers to coordinate a national effort 
against drug abuse. How does this Direc- 
tor accomplish all this coordination? How 
does he get a hundred separate programs 
going in the same direction? We hope 
and intend that the bill will give the nec- 
essary authority and clout to force the 
many agencies of Government to make 
changes where necessary in their drug 
abuse programs. The Director speaks for 
the President in this field and the agen- 
cies had better listen. He can suggest sub- 
stantive changes in policies and in prior- 
ities. He can suggest changes in rules and 
regulations. But the best persuader of 
all will be his authority to review and 
modify budget requests of the depart- 
ments and agencies as they relate to drug 
abuse activities. 

In addition to these direct interven- 
tions in the affairs of the agencies, the 
Director will have available a fund which 
can be used to support and exploit prom- 
ising approaches and new concepts in 
dealing with drug problems. He has a 
juicy carrot as well as a stick to help get 
enthusiastic cooperation and forward 
thinking by the people working on the 
drug problem throughout the Federal Es- 
tablishment. 

If and when the Director finds some 
part of the Federal Government not 
charging ahead as fast as necessary or 
charging in the wrong direction he has 
the ear of the President and the support 
of the President to bring the wayward 
agency into line. This same close rela- 
tionship will make it possible for the Di- 
rector to have great influence upon in- 
ternational aspects of drug abuse and 
illicit drug traffic. 

Another very promising aspect of this 
new office is the fact that State and local 
governments will have one place to go in 
the Federal Establishment to get assist- 
ance, information and advice. These gov- 
ernmental units have the drug problem 
on their doorsteps and need unified 
rather than diversified help from Uncle 
Sam. 
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Besides creating this new coordinating 
entity the bill also tries to capitalize upon 
the existence of present programs which 
can have significant bearing on the drug 
problem at the local level. For example, 
we have had for some time now a pro- 
gram to help create community mental 
health centers. Many have been estab- 
lished and many more are in progress. 
Rather than superimpose upon this idea 
a whole new set of institutions to be 
planned and built, this bill provides that 
funds be made available to extend, ex- 
pand, and adapt community mental 
health centers to the further purpose of 
providing treatment for drug abusers. 
Some communities may find this imprac- 
tical, but many may decide that it is 
compatible and certainly quicker and 
easier than starting from scratch to pro- 
vide separate space, separate staff and 
separate support facilities. 

Federal facilities such as Public Health 
Service hospitals may also be used and 
adapted to drug abuse activities. In short, 
this bill tries to capitalize on everything 
we presently have that might be useful 
in fighting the drug problem and bring 
it all together. We have been thrashing 
around up to this point trying desparate- 
ly to get hold of the drug problem. Too 
often we have been going at cross pur- 
poses. With the best of intentions we 
have been wasting manpower and money. 
This legislation should give all of our ac- 
tivity the direction it sorely needs. 

In order to fund the programs provided 
by the bill, appropriations are authorized 
in the amounts of $12 million for fiscal 
year 1972, $171 million for fiscal year 
1973, and $228 million for fiscal year 
1974. 

It is my sincere judgment that this leg- 
islation wili help curb the growth of il- 
licit drug use and dependence in our 
country and I strongly urge the unani- 
mous passage of this bill. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HASTINGS). 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is important that we look at this 
legislation to understand the reason why, 
in fact, any bill had to be written. We 
talk of the concerns of certain existing 
agencies and their respective drug re- 
habilitation programs, but I think it has 
become rather evident te us in fact that 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
we spend in the rehabilitation of drug 
abusers in this country have been an ab- 
ject failure. 

To be completely honest with ourselves, 
if we had to estimate the present rate of 
success with drug abusers, we would be 
fortunate if we could reach a percentage 
of 10 percent. 

We have throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment a proliferation of programs in, 
I believe, nine different Federal agencies 
that take at least nine different ap- 
proaches to the problem of rehabilitation 
of drug abusers. 

I think then when we look at this legis- 
lation, we should look at it in the light 
of the fact that in fact we do not have 
the answers on how best to provide a 
system of rehabilitation of the drug abus- 
ers in this country. 

The additional questions of research 
and education that are included in this 
bill have received attention from various 
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agencies, without any unanimity or sug- 
gestion as to what is the best approach to 
take in the interest of this country. This 
is what this bill tries to do. It tries to set 
up an agency, and I certainly concur 
with the gentleman from Texas—I am 
always concerned about putting that 
kind of power into the hands of one man 
whoever that man might be—but I will 
say that this problem of drug abuse and 
rehabilitation is serious enough in this 
country and in 2% years that the Special 
Action Office will be in effect, we would 
have to come to some common under- 
standing on how best to approach the 
problem of rehabilitation, because we 
had better admit, as I have mentioned, 
that we have failed up to this point—and 
that is what this bill is all about. 

The bill says—yes, the Director shall 
have authority to also try to make a de- 
termination as to what is the best direc- 
tion to go in and then to say—every Fed- 
eral agency that is participating in drug 
abusers rehabilitation shall receive the 
leadership of that action office. 

I will say this. If Dr. Jaffe is not the 
man who does pull it all together, then 
we should look for another man. But the 
system, I believe, proposed by the Pres- 
ident in this bill is right to try to deter- 
mine what we should do and how best to 
proceed. 

I want to add this note of pessimism. 
I do not believe this bill or any piece of 
legislation we can write is going to solve 
the problems of drug abusers. But I can 
say that this is the best effort and the 
best direction we can take. But then when 
you look at the supply, I am not satisfied 
that we will ever stop over 30 or 40 per- 
cent of the supply of illegal narcotics in 
this country. 

I will say, I do not believe it is going to 
be totally successful, but we have to go 
as far as we can and that is what we 
accomplish by this legislation. 

Again I join with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE) to 
express my sincere concern as to the 
Veterans’ Administration, and I along 
with everybody else on the subcommittee 
will be watching carefully to make sure 
that the veterans, and I am one, I am 
concerned and I know the problem—to 
make sure that they receive the type of 
concern that you have expressed here 
today. I can pledge that to you on the part 
of myself and certainly we have heard 
that pledge expressed by every member 
of this subcommittee and, in fact, the 
full committee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a special 
sense of urgency that I join with my 
colleagues on the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in bring- 
ing to the floor H.R. 12089, a measure 
which provides for the establishment of 
a Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. 

The legislation represents weeks of 
work by the full committee and its Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Envi- 
ronment and to my way of thinking it is 
the most workable machinery yet devised 
to combat an epidemic which is increas- 
ingly infecting every region in America. 

What was once a problem of major 
cities has now become the concern of 
every suburb and rural hamlet in the 
country. The drug peddler no longer re- 
stricts his operation to a corner in a 
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shady section of the big city. He has ex- 
tended his sales territory to the quiet 
neighborhood streets of suburbia and 
unfortunately has found a ready market 
for his product. 

The cost in human misery and suffer- 
ing to victims of drugs and their families 
can never be measured. For society as a 
whole it has meant an incalculable loss 
in youth and their talents. Drug abuse 
has become an evil catalysis which 
yearly not only robs us all of billions of 
dollars in drug-related crime but could 
destroy an entire generation of young 
people. 

H.R. 12089, which we take up today, 
will marshal the most effective tools we 
have available to us at this time to de- 
liver a coordinated attack against these 
dangers posed by drug addiction. 

Under the roof of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, poli- 
cies, programs, and priorities will be es- 
tablished and channeled so there will be 
a minimum of duplication and a maxi- 
mum of utilization of Federal energies, 
talent, and funds. 

There are two sections of H.R. 12089 
in which I have a special interest. One 
creates a National Drug Abuse Training 
Center. The other provides for grants to 
States for program planning and proj- 
ects to meet their special needs. 

The National Training Center will de- 
velop and conduct training sessions for 
people at the State and local level, mak- 
ing available information sorely lacking 
now in individual community efforts to 
combat drug abuse. 

The State grants section is particu- 
larly important. In my own State of New 
York, where the majority of narcotic 
addicts reside, we are spending millions 
of dollars and still lack the necessary 
resources to achieve any kind of encour- 
ae headway in the curing of addic- 

on. 

A recent report by the New York State 
Narcotics Addiction Control Commis- 
sion showed that between 1966 and 1970, 
New York State spent $123.8 million for 
treatment and yet 81 percent of the ad- 
dicts dropped out of the commission’s 
aftercare program when they were re- 
leased from treatment facilities in 1970. 

There is no simple solution to the drug 
plague. Education and therapeutic ap- 
proaches must be coupled with law en- 
forcement programs. H.R. 12089 recog- 
nizes this multipronged need and deploys 
the Nation’s treatment, rehabilitation, 
education, and research efforts to form 
a single, impact-producing response to 
Ses Nation’s increasing drug abuse prob- 

em. 

I should also like to commend Dr. 
Jerome H. Jaffe, Director of the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
and his staff for their assistance in the 
drafting of this legislation. They have 
been most cooperative and understand- 
ing. I strongly urge quick and favorable 
action on H.R. 12089. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I must say I 
cannot agree with the gentleman as to 
the work of the Veterans’ Administration 
being a failure. 
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In the first place, I think the drug 
abuse among veterans has been exag- 
gerated. I just came back from visiting 
veterans hospitals and if the reports I 
got are true from the officer in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for example, and con- 
sidering the number of hospitals here 
in Washington I do not agree that it has 
been a failure. I think the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is doing well. Of course, 
there is plenty to do on drugs. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not say that the 
Veterans’ Administration drug program 
is a failure in itself. I think we do not 
have a total answer in any drug re- 
habilitation program in this country to 
guarantee to us that we are going to 
rehabilitate anywhere near a majority or 
50 percent of the drug addicts. I wish it 
were otherwise. 

I do not say that critically of any pro- 
gram. Too many people are agonizing 
over the proposed solution even though 
up to this time I might add, the proposed 
solution is what we hope to accomplish 
through this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SATTERFIELD) a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
can think of no problem of more im- 
portance to the people of this Nation 
than the rising incidence of drug addic- 
tion and drug abuse. One thing which 
has become apparent in the long succes- 
sion of hearings held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Environment deal- 
ing with matters relating to this subject 
is that there is a need for a comprehensive 
coordination between the many pro- 
grams dealing with drugs and a long- 
term strategy which will bring together 
for a common purpose and objective all 
of the Federal, State and other private 
programs now attempting to deal with 
this problem. 

In my view, H.R. 12089 constitutes a 
welcome effort to fill this need in that 
it will provide the means for needed 
planning and coordination in the areas 
of drug abuse education, training, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation and research. 

The measure will create a Special Ac- 
tion Office in the Executive Office of the 
President headed by a Director to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and a 
staff consisting of a Deputy Director, also 
appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
six assistants appointed by the Director, 
and other employees, including attor- 
neys, necessary to enable the Director to 
perform the functions of his office. The 
bill would also provide for the employ- 
ment of experts and consultants not to 
exceed a total number of 15 at any given 
time. 

The bill will authorize and direct the 
Special Action Office Director to provide 
overall planning and policy and to estab- 
lish objectives and priorities for all Fed- 
eral drug abuse programs dealing with 
drug abuse education, training, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, and research after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention au- 
thorized by this bill. In order to insure 
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the implementation of planning and pol- 
icy, the Director would have the power to 
review regulations, guidelines, require- 
ments, and criteria dealing with drug 
abuse, to recommend changes in the or- 
ganization and management of specific 
programs and to evaluate and study the 
performance of the various drug abuse 
functions within his jurisdiction. In this 
regard, he would have the right to per- 
form direct oversight in any department 
or program for a period up to 30 days 
and further to make such recommenda- 
tions to the President as he deems will 
improve the effectiveness and the func- 
tions of programs falling within the pur- 
view of his office. 

Recognizing the need for research, the 
bill not only specifically directs special 
attention to improved methods of treat- 
ment and a determination of the extent 
of the drug problem in this country, but 
it also places special emphasis upon re- 
search for a long-lasting nonaddictive 
blocking or antagonistic drug for use in 
treating drug addicts. 

Recognizing the shortage of qualified 
personnel in the drug abuse treatment 
and rehabilitation field, the bill will au- 
thorize the Director to establish a Na- 
tional Drug Abuse Training Center in 
order to develop, conduct and support a 
full range of training programs relating 
to drugs and drug abuse. Obviously, this 
function belongs more properly to the 
National Institutes of Health. However, 
it is equally obvious that the Special Ac- 
tion Office would be in an excellent posi- 
tion to establish the center. Accordingly, 
the Committee elected to assign respon- 
sibility for its first 2 years of operation 
to the Director of the Special Action 
Office and thereafter to provide that it 
will be taken over by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health to become a part 
thereof. 

The Director is given further author- 
ity to review and modify implementa- 
tion plans as well as budget requests and 
to an extent not inconsistent with ap- 
propriations acts to make appropriated 
funds available to Federal departments 
and agencies dealing with drug abuse 
programs. In order to insure that the 
exercise of this right will be limited to 
drug programs the bill provides that re- 
quests for appropriations by the depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment submitted after the date of this 
act, shall break down funds to be used in 
specific areas of activity on a line item 
basis. 

By this device, it is intended that those 
agencies and departments will thus 
identify, as a separate item, those funds 
requested for use in drug programs for 
education, training, treatment, rehabili- 
tation and research. The underlying pur- 
pose of this provision is to enable the 
Director to identify in the appropriations 
bills the specific funds intended for drug 
abuse programs, to provide the bases for 
an overall assessment of national effort, 
and to prohibit unwarranted intrusion by 
the Director into appropriations for gen- 
eral medical treatment and services 
which do not specify funds for drug 
abuse programs. 

An indispensable part of the Director’s 
duties is coordinating Federal drug abuse 
prevention functions with similar func- 
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tions of State and local government and 
to provide to States and localities tech- 
nical assistance and suggested model 
legislation. To further that cooperation 
authorization is provided for State plan- 
ning funds and the convening of con- 
ferences. Furthermore, the Director is 
authorized to promulgate uniform cri- 
teria and procedures for drug abuse con- 
trol and treatment and to provide an all 
important central clearing house for 
Federal, State and local governments and 
for public and private agencies or indi- 
viduals seeking drug abuse information 
und assistance. 

H.R. 12089 will provide a vehicle 
whereby experts in the field, including 
persons in charge of State or local drug 
functions can communicate their views 
and recommendations to the Director. To 
assure this, the bill will establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Council consisting of a 
total of 15 members, three of which, the 
Secretary of HEW, the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, would be ex of- 
ficio officers with the full right of par- 
ticipation. The remaining 12 would be 
appointed by the President with the re- 
quirement that at least four of them shall 
be officials of State and local govern- 
mental agencies. 

The Advisory Council in addition to 
conferring with the Director with respect 
to overall planning and policy including 
the objectives and priorities which are 
his duty to establish, is empowered to 
make recommendations to him with re- 
spect to the conduct of, or need for, drug 
abuse prevention functions which are, 
or in its judgment should be, conducted 
by or with support from the Federal 
Government. 

The bill contains authorization for 
additional funds to establish treatment 
and rehabilitation programs in commu- 
nity mental health centers and author- 
izes similar programs in facilities oper- 
ated by the Public Health Service, except 
in those facilities which the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has de- 
termined there is not a sufficient need 
therefor. 

Finally, as I mentioned, the bill will 
authorize a total of $31 million over the 
next 3 years for the purpose of aiding 
and assisting the States in effecting the 
planning of their drug abuse functions 
for the purpose of assisting them in plan- 
ning projects for the development of 
more effective drug abuse functions and 
for evaluating the conduct of those func- 
tions within the several States. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that H.R. 12089 
is a good bill which will provide for the 
type of central coordination so obviously 
needed for making more effective our 
total drug program. I respectfully urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

I would like to address myself now to 
the second point which the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
raised, a point which I consider to 
be very important, and that is the 
question of the Director of the Special 
Action Office having the right to with- 
hold funds in all drug programs, includ- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration. 

I am as concerned, as he is, that not- 
withstanding the fact that Congress has 
determined that there shall be 32 drug 
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treatment centers in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, we do not have them. 
Obviously someone downtown has 
blocked the release of these funds—the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

What this bill does is to put in the 
place of the Office of Management and 
Budget, insofar as the release of funds for 
drug abuse programs is concerned, the 
Director of the proposed Special Action 
Office. I do not like the idea of anyone 
downtown arbitrarily blocking funds, 
but it does seem to me to be the better 
part of judgment to place that decision 
in the hands of the person on whom the 
full light of public opinion and pressure 
will shine. I feel that we stand a better 
chance to have these funds released by 
someone with a specific plan in mind and 
@ responsibility to act affirmatively rath- 
er than the Office of Management and 
Budget, which has an entirely different 
objective. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
assure the House that our subcommittee 
did what it could to proscribe the author- 
ity of the Special Action Office Director 
insofar as the Department of Defense and 
the Veterans’ Administration are con- 
cerned. We did this by including section 
304 in the bill, which provides unequiv- 
ocally that budget requests for drug 
abuse functions, and this includes the 
VA budget requests, shall be by line item. 
We are thus limiting the area in which 
the Director of the Special Action Office 
can manipulate funds, that is, to limit or 
deny their release by way of denying 
their use, and we are requiring—and I 
hope that this will be followed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee—that funds in- 
tended to be used for drug treatment pro- 
grams, or, for example, drug treatment 
centers as separate from the request for 
funds for the overall hospital and med- 
ical care program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. By this requirement we 
limit the authority of the Special Office 
Director to drug programs. 

I can assure the House and the chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee that our subcommittee felt strong- 
ly about this and that we are go- 
ing to watch very carefully what hap- 
pens if this bill becomes law. Should it 
develop that the Director of the Special 
Action Office goes beyond what we think 
he should do and what we have said in 
this bill that he can do, I assure the 
House we will consider action without 
delay to correct the situation. 

Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CARTER). 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, we face 
a crisis in our Nation today with the 
ever-increasing use of harmful drugs. 
There has been a rate of recidivisim 
of 90 percent of heroin users treated at 
our best hospitals. Today we have an 
opportunity to continue our efforts to 
reduce the terrifying spread of drug 
abuse by the passage of H.R. 12089, the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. Many treatment centers 
should need close supervision. 

This important measure would estab- 
lish the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse to provide overall planning, policy, 
objectives and priorities in the Federal 
effort for drug abuse prevention, The 
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director and deputy director of the office 
would be appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the other body. 

There would be the establishment of a 
15-member National Advisory Council 
for Drug Abuse Prevention. This council 
would recommend actions to the Director 
of the Special Action Office which would 
help curb drug abuse in our country. 

The Secretaries of Defense and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs would be ex 
officio members of the Council, with the 
other 12 members to be appointed by the 
President. 

It is important to point out that this 
bill would also amend existing law to 
provide that Public Health Service fa- 
cilities and community health centers 
provide various services for treatment 
and rehabilitation. 

Appropriations for this Special Action 
Office would be authorized in the amount 
of $12 million for fiscal year 1972, $171 
million for fiscal year 1973, and $228 
million for fiscal year 1974. 

My colleagues and I on the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Environ- 
ment feel that it is a good bill, an effec- 
tive bill, and one worthy of your full at- 
tention and final passage. 

We in this country need to be able to 
see a day when drug abuse will no long- 
er be the threat that it is at this time. Let 
us work to shape our society so that the 
need for abusing drugs will not be en- 
ticing—a society in which each person 
would feel a desire to face reality, rather 
than the feeling by many the need to 
escape from it through artificial means. 

By passing this legislation, we can feel 
that we are making a beginning on the 
road toward solving this grave problem. 
But do not let us stop here. We must 
continue to tirelessly search for answers 
in this area, and we must eventually seek 
to isolate and eliminate the ills of our 
society which might cause some of the 
causative ills in our people. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to pass 
this excellent piece of legislation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, a member 
of the subcommittee (Mr. Preyer). 

Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the legis- 
lation, 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. AN- 
DERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time—and I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding—to es- 
tablish a minor but perhaps, I think, sig- 
nificant matter of legislative history. Sec- 
tion 224, which deals with research and 
development, subparagraph (3), author- 
izing investigations in the field of detox- 
ification agents, says: 

(3) detoxification agents which, when ad- 
ministered, will ease the physical effects of 
withdrawal from heroin addiction. 


I would assume that would also relate 
to agents which are already on the scene, 
such as perhaps the new modality which 
is commencing testing, involving use of 
the gas carbon dioxide. I would assume 
that this promising type or procedure 
would be covered. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SCHEUER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. I congratulate all 
the members of the full committee, the 
distinguished chairman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Sraccers) and especially the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) for 
the outstanding start they have made 
in finally bringing the scourge of drug 
abuse under control. 

The bill provides neither as much 
funding as I would have liked nor as 
much coordination and control as I 
would have liked, but it is a major step 
forward. 

Those Members of Congress who have 
worked so long and so hard with the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida, the subcommittee 
chairman, are greatly to be congratu- 
lated. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support this 
bill. The problem of drug abuse and the 
Federal Government’s efforts to combat 
it have been of deep concern to me and 
to many of my colleagues for several 
years. We have seen and read about the 
magnitude and gravity of the problems of 
drug abuse so often that many of us are 
numb, yet the facts and figures and the 
fears continue to get worse. 

Last year 1,280 New Yorkers died from 
drug abuse, an increase of 200 from the 
year before. Each year in New York City 
more than 1,000 babies are born addicted 
to heroin as a result of the addiction of 
their mothers. Drug-related crimes and 
arrests are constantly increasing in cities 
across the country. 

Drug abuse is literally destroying our 
youth, overwhelming our police, clogging 
our judicial machinery, and turning our 
cities into jungles. Drug addiction is no 
longer a problem only in large cities, for 
it is increasingly spreading to suburbs, 
small towns, and even such States as 
Alaska. 

How have we responded to this wor- 
sening crisis? After intensive investiga- 
tion both here and abroad in Europe, 
the near East, and Asia over several 
years, I have been convinced that the 
Federal Government’s response over the 
years has been completely inadequate. 
Throughout this century, we have con- 
structed a crazy-quilt, disjointed, unco- 
ordinated, overlapping, conflicting 
patchwork of programs aimed at parts 
of the drug abuse problem. No overall 
plan exists and no administrative ma- 
chinery has been created to enforce one 
anyway. Federal programs are feeble 
and dwarfed by the size of the problem 
they are aimed to correct. 

On March 24, 1971, I introduced legis- 
lation with the cosponsorship of over 60 
of my colleagues to provide new muscle 
for the Federal effort to control drug 
abuse. This legislation would have estab- 
lished an Office of Drug Abuse Control 
in the Executive Office of the President, 
with authority to coordinate the plans, 
goals, procedures and, most importantly, 
the budgets of every Federal program 
in the field of drug abuse. This call for 
coordination was not original with me. 
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In 1903, when Federal programs were 
nowhere near as extensive as they are 
today, the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drug Abuse—the 
Prettyman Commission—recommended 
that the President appoint a Special As- 
sistant for Narcotic and Drug Abuse 
from the White House to provide con- 
tinuous advice and assistance in launch- 
ing a coordinated attack on the problem. 
The drug problem has ballooned since 
1903, as have the Federal Government’s 
antidrug abuse programs, but our efforts 
are as fragmented and uncoordinated as 
ever. 

I carried this message and my legisla- 
tion all over Washington soliciting sug- 
gestions and support. I spoke to officials 
in and out of the executive branch. Final- 
ly, the President sent a special message 
to the Congress on June 17, 1971, call- 
ing for the establishment of a Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
in the Executive Office of the President, 
citing the fragmentation of the Federal 
effort which had led, in the words of the 
President, “to lack of communication, 
multiple authority and limited and dis- 
persed resources.” 

I have been and I remain critical of 
some features of the President’s proposal, 
but to applaud him for the additional 
momentum his administration has given 
to a comprehensive overhaul of the Na- 
tion’s drug programs. The administra- 
tion proposal has been rewritten by no 
less than three subcommittees of two 
standing committees of the Senate and 
then passed by the Senate. The bill we 
have before us today is a further rewrite 
of the Senate version of the President’s 
bill by the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of Representative 
PauL Rocers of Florida. 

H.R. 12089 is a good, strong bill in 
many ways. 

It establishes an office with what I 
hope are sufficient but not excessive 
powers to provide the planning, the 
policymaking, the goal-setting, resource- 
allocating, and coordinating that Federal 
drug programs so desperately need. 

It establishes a special fund for the use 
of the Director of SAODAP to augment 
existing treatment programs or to estab- 
lish new ones. 

It authorizes planning grants for the 
States to draw up plans of attack on 
drug abuse and the administrative ma- 
chinery to run them. 

It greatly increases the funds for 
pharmacological research into non- 
addictive synthetic analgesics to replace 
opium and its derivatives in medical use, 
as well as research on long-lasting, non- 
addictive blocking drugs and detoxifica- 
tion agents. I have long urged a great 
expansion of such research and am en- 
couraged by the committee’s inclusion of 
this provision. 

The committee bill also establishes a 
national drug abuse training center, and 
increases the authorizations for the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act. 

It all adds up to an impressive bill. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I feel there 
are still some flaws and omissions in 
H.R. 12089. The essential thrust of my 
bill was to place all the drug abuse con- 
trol activities of the Federal Govern- 
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ment under one umbrella organization 
which could provide centralized coordi- 
nation and leadership. I hoped to see one 
clearly visible, and therefore, account- 
able, executive with the responsibility 
of developing a comprehensive plan of 
attack involving all of the Federal agen- 
cies concerned with drug abuse problems 
and then give him enough authority, 
within limits established by Congress, to 
order our priorities in accordance with 
that plan. 

The Director of SAODAP can not 
mount such a comprehensive attack be- 
cause his authority does not have suffi- 
cient scope. While he has powers to set 
goals, policies, procedures, and budgets 
for drug prevention, treatment and re- 
search, he can only consult and have 
liaison with those officials involved in 
law enforcement and international con- 
trol. In extreme cases he can appeal to 
the President to reverse a decision by 
the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs or the Department of State, when 
he disagrees with their practices or 
procedures. But this is hortatory lan- 
guage and is likely to have little or no 
effect on the operations of, and conflicts 
between, the Departments of State, 
Justice, Treasury, and Defense on the 
one hand, and SAODAP on the other. 

The committee bill gives SAODAP au- 
thority over only one-half of the drug 
control pie. This is not enough, for it will 
leave unresolved some of the most im- 
portant questions about where our efforts 
to control drug abuse should be directed. 

For example, we have never really set- 
tled on the proper interface between the 
criminal justice system and the health 
and treatment community. 

Are drug abusers to be arrested and 
incarcerated or are they to be treated 
and hopefully cured? 

What is the difference between those 
addicts who make up half the prison 
population in New York City and the 
clinics and hospitals? 

Until we bring together both the police 
and the doctors, the district attorneys 
and the social workers, the narcotic 
agents and the psychotherapists, these 
two conflicting approaches to the prob- 
lem of drug abuse will continue to work 
at cross purposes with each other. And 
the Nation will suffer. 

Overzealous law enforcement officers 
can destroy the effectiveness of any 
treatment program, for example, by in- 
sisting on excessive controls on metha- 
done supplies which might prevent 
patients from receiving weekly supplies 
and thereby limit their geographical and 
occupational mobility. A highly effective, 
large-scale treatment program can, on 
the other hand, damage respect for the 
laws regulating dangerous drugs by 
creating the impression that drug abusers 
are not punished but given sympathetic 
treatment. 

The conflict between the need of law 
enforcement agencies for information on 
drug abuse and the need of treatment 
programs to protect the confidentiality 
of their patients’ treatment records has 
not been addressed. The Senate bill con- 
tains language guaranteeing the con- 
fidentiality of records on drug patients 
in treatment, but the House bill is silent 
on this point. I wonder if the Director of 
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SAODAP will have sufficient authority 
to decide such questions expeditiously 
himself. 

What is the effect of changes in drug 
supply on treatment demand and crimi- 
nality and vice versa? If law enforcement 
agencies get increased budgets and are 
more effective in cutting off drug supplies 
and arresting users, what will happen 
to the demand for methadone treatment 
programs? Who is going to balance and 
weigh these considerations? And if supply 
is cut down and there are insufficient 
methadone and other treatment facili- 
ties for addicts eager to shake their 
habits, will soaring prices drive them to 
intensify their lives of full time violent 
crime? If supply is cut down and addicts 
cannot get treatment, will crime rates 
soar along with rising drug prices? 

These conflicts and questions, both po- 
tential and real, must be addressed 
squarely and resolved before we can begin 
to allocate resources in a rational man- 
ner among the wide variety of approach- 
es to the problem of drug abuse. 

Yet the bill we are considering today 
maintains the separation between law 
enforcement—or drug traffic prevention 
as it is referred to in H.R. 12089—and 
treatment—or drug abuse prevention. 

There is also a desperate need for co- 
operation and coordination within the 
drug traffic prevention functions of the 
Federal Government. 

U.S. representatives to United Nations 
commissions, Foreign Service officers, 
customs officials, BNDD agents and Air 
Force colonels, for example, are all in- 
volved in attempting to track and sup- 
press heroin and opium traffic moving 
from Southeast Asia through Hong Kong 
to the United States. Yet they all report 
to different bosses and jealously guard 
their own information. 

There is a constantly bubbling rivalry 
between BNDD and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms over controlling the narcotics im- 
port trade, as another example. Both 
agencies want exclusive responsibility for 
overseas operations against heroin traf- 
ficking. This dispute flares up from time 
to time when new, improvised, ad hoc 
attempts at coordination and resolution 
of differences must be made. 

The administration has apparently 
recognized this problem of many years 
standing and recently announced the 
establishment of a new coordination 
office in the Department of Justice for 
“all” law enforcement programs in the 
field of drug abuse. Yet the Departments 
of State and Defense are not to be in- 
cluded in the activities of this new office. 
This omission, sadly, condemns our ef- 
forts at improving international control 
of narcotic drugs to their traditional 
status of “mostly show, little go.” The 
crying need for a careful balancing of 
goals, priorities, and resources and an 
overall sense of coordinated direction 
cannot and will not be met by this new 
office or by the bill we are considering 
today. 


A second serious flaw in this bill is. 


the inadequate increase in funding for 
treatment and rehabilitation programs. 
Cities and States all over the country are 
crying for additional funds to commit to 
these programs. 

New York City’s need for greatly ex- 
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panded treatment funds is an urgent 
example. I am sure cities across the coun- 
try could point to similar needs. There 
are estimated to be 150,000 to 200,000 
addicts in New York City, of which about 
18,000, or 9 to 10 percent, are in treat- 
ment. This means that nine out of every 
10 drug addicts is not receiving any as- 
sistance whatever in trying to shake his 
addiction and is more likely than not 
committing daily crimes to support the 
monkey on his back. City experts esti- 
mate than 15,000 to 20,000 people have 
signed up on waiting lists for publicly 
supported methadone maintenance pro- 
grams. In the last 14 months, the Health 
Services Administration alone has opened 
up 4,500 slots in such programs but has 
had over 17,000 applicants, with 8,000 
now active on the waiting list. Every time 
a program expands its capacity, the wait- 
ing list expands proportionately. It is 
like digging a hole in soggy ground: You 
do not see much water, but as soon as 
you dig a hole it fills right up. If you 
bail it out the water rushes right back in. 
Piecemeal efforts like that are hope- 
less—you must do a major operation or 
nothing at all. 

The Borough of Queens had no metha- 
done programs 18 months ago and few in- 
dications of a large addict population. 
Over the last 12 months, however, after 
just one clinic was opened a whole new 
addict population surfaced and requested 
treatment. Now there are more than 1,200 
in treatment with a tremendous waiting 
list. 

Still another example of the need for 
more funding is found in the city’s jail 
system. Eight months ago the depart- 
ment of corrections instituted a metha- 
done detoxification program for addicted 
inmates, and has detoxified over 30,000 
addicts in that time. Yet few of these ad- 
dicts can be referred to further treatment 
on release from prison because the wait- 
ing lists are already so long that it would 
be futile to contact them. If they are 
contacted and put on a waiting list so- 
ciety is in effect saying to them to go back 
out and steal and shoot up, and if you 
can survive another 6 months on the 
street then maybe we will be able to get 
you into treatment. It is obvious that our 
drug treatment programs are desperately 
underfunded, not only in New York City, 
but also across the country. 

In 1972 the Federal budget committed 
only about $180 million to drug abuse 
treatment, rehabilitation, education, and 
training. The bill before us today pro- 
poses to increase the authorization for 
such expenditures in the following ways: 
$40 million for a special fund for the 
Director of SAODAP in fiscal year 1973 
and fiscal year 1974, $60 million for drug 
programs at community mental health 
centers in fiscal year 1973 and fiscal year 
1974, and increases of $25 million in fiscal 
year 1973 and $40 million in fiscal year 
1974 for section 256 of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act which al- 
lows for drug treatment and rehabilita- 
tion grants to public and private non- 
profit organizations. This will allow for 
$125 million in new funds in fiscal year 
1973 and $140 million in fiscal year 1974 
for treatment and rehabilitation. This is 
not enough. Chicago and New Orleans 
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could absorb that much money easily all 
by themselves. 

Out of a total of $117 million requested 
for treatment funds from November 1970 
through January of 1972, the National 
Institute of Mental Health awarded only 
$18.6 million in section 252 and 256 
money. Only $1 of every $6 that was 
requested could be funded. The increases 
proposed in this bill might be sufficient 
to meet past demand but are doomed to 
fall far behind future needs. 

Further, the States with the highest 
concentration of drug addiction prob- 
lems have not fared well in competing 
for these funds. The funds are not con- 
trolled by a State allocation formula, but 
are supposed to be targeted toward 
those States and areas within States 
having the higher percentages of 
population who are narcotic addicts or 
drug dependent persons. By any reading 
of this language, one must conclude that 
New York is such a State since New 
York City has one-half of the Nation’s 
addict population. Yet New York has 
only received two grants under this sec- 
tion from NIMH. What hope is there in 
this bill for States like New York if the 
new funds authorized are not only small 
but apparently unavailable to large ur- 
ban States with tremendous addiction 
problems? 

To make the picture even worse we 
need only think through the implica- 
tions of this legislation’s proposed plan- 
ning grants for every single State which 
will enable them to develop a compre- 
hensive drug abuse treatment plan and 
establish administrative machinery to 
put that plan into effect. The Federal 
Government is thereby bending over 
backward, in a much needed way, to be 
sure, to help States develop the ability 
to compete for already severely oversub- 
scribed treatment funds. But I think the 
frustration index is bound to rise over 
the next year or two as communities 
across the country begin to see the severe 
limits on the scope of SAODOP’s author- 
ity, the continued inadequate funding of 
treatment needs, and the inequitable 
treatment of a few large urban States 
with the highest proportion of narcotic 
problems, and the overwhelming bulk of 
the Nation’s addict population. 

I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers) or the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS) sev- 
eral questions. 

Iam not entirely clear on the relation- 
ship of drug law enforcement functions 
with the drug education, treatment, re- 
habilitation, research and training func- 
tions of the Special Action Office. Can the 
gentleman explain how this Special Ac- 
tion Office will relate to the new Office 
of Drug Law Enforcement recently estab- 
lished by the President in the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Certainly the offices 
are related. 

Ours has to do with demand, and the 
other with supply. We passed a bill last 
year on the law enforcement. We have 
interrelationships with them now in 
this bill. 
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Mr. SCHEUER. What will the Special 
Actions Office’s relationship be with the 
administration’s international drug con- 
trol efforts and the Cabinet-level work- 
ing group formed to take action in this 
area? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Dr. Jaffe will be con- 
sulted, and can be appointed to repre- 
sent the United States on any interna- 
tional conference, and in respect to what 
we are trying to do to keep drugs out. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Is it the congressional 
intent that methadone’s continuing IND 
status should inhibit the Special Action 
Office from encouraging a broad-~-scale 
expansion of treatment programs which 
include methadone treatment or detoxi- 
fication as one of the options? Or is it 
the congressional intent that methadone 
maintenance programs can continue to 
expand as one of a range of drug treat- 
ment programs? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The answer to the 
latter part of the question, because I 
believe that is the pertinent part, is that 
I would say it is the intent that metha- 
done maintenance programs can be. I 
would say “yes.” 

Mr. SCHEUER. And to expand? 

Mr. STAGGERS. And to expand, yes. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Is it the congressional 
intent that the Special Action Agency 
be an aggressive, action-oriented agency 
designed to get a broad-scale Federal 
attack underway on the problems of 
addiction? 

Mr. STAGGERS. On the question of 
congressional intent, that there be an 
aggressive, action-oriented agency, I 
would say “yes.” This is our intent, and 
it is spelled out so much in the bill. 

Mr. SCHEUER. If so, can the gentle- 
man describe the powers it will have vis- 
a-vis the bureaucracy to insure that its 
policies and priorities are followed? 

Mr. STAGGERS. On the question of 
the powers, vis-a-vis the bureaucracy, 
to insure that policies and priorities are 
followed, they are all spelled out in sec- 
tion 222, on page 13 of the bill, exactly 
in the various categories. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Can the Special Ac- 
tion Agency funnel resources from its 
special fund through an existing agency 
program and insist that those guidelines 
which impair the effectiveness of the 
program be disregarded so long as they 
are not specifically required by the au- 
thorizing legislation itself? 

Mr. STAGGERS. On the question of 
funding resources from the special 
fund to an existing agency, this is a 
definite “yes”, This certainly is the case. 

Mr. SCHEUER. The final section of 
this bill increases the authorization for 
section 256 funds of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act. As the 
gentleman knows, subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 256 states that grants are to be 
made “in accordance with the criteria 
determined by him”—the Secretary— 
“designed to provide priority for grant 
applications in States, and in areas 
within the States, having the higher per- 
centages of population who are narcotic 
addicts or drug dependent persons.” 

It seems to me that States like New 
York and California should be given 
priority, but this is not the case, or has 
not been the case. New York has ap- 
proximately one-half of all the Nation’s 
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addicts, yet New York has had only one- 
sixth of the dollars under this section, 
a tiny fraction of these funds in the 
past, and guidelines implementing this 
section have never been issued. 

Does the gentleman expect the Special 
Action Office to give careful attention to 
the proper implementation of this 
section? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Certainly we know 
of the problem in New York and Cali- 
fornia, and I say to the gentleman the 
answer would be “Yes” to that question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to refer 
to section 306, and the gentleman's last 
question, for assurance to the gentleman 
from New York on this amendment. As 
a matter of fact, a large share of the 
funds should go to the State of New 
York. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. MCCOLLISTER) . 

Mr. McCOLLISTER. Mr. Chairman, 
although a member of the full committee 
but not of the subcommittee, I would like 
to add my congratulations to the sub- 
committee for its very constructive ap- 
proach to this legislation. 

Too often when we try to solve prob- 
lems of this magnitude we create a new 
agency and appropriate vast sums of 
money, and when the efforts are not suc- 
cessful we try another approach. Here 
the effort has been to coordinate, har- 
monize, and make an agency and an ad- 
ministrator accountable. 

For this approach, which I think ought 
to serve as an example on many other 
things, I think that the subcommittee 
should be congratulated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN). 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I would like to state I feel this leg- 
islation is vital. In fact, I think it is one 
of the most significant pieces of legisla- 
tion to come before the 92d Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a superb bill, 
workable and realistic. In my opinion, it 
is not only a very needed but essential 
piece of legislation in order for us to 
meet this horrendous and terrifying 
scourge of narcotics addiction which is 
sweeping this country. 

I simply wish to congratulate the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
ranking member of the subcommittee and 
the members of the subcommittee and, 
of course, extend my enthusiastic com- 
pliments to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia, the chairman of the 
full committee, and the members of the 
committee for the priority, the effort, 
and the outstanding work that the com- 
mittee has given to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, neither I nor any Mem- 
ber of this House has to illustrate the 
horrendous proportions of the narcotics 
scourge in this country. For the past few 
years, daily news reports have related 
only too tragically the havoc which this 
disease wreaks upon American society. 
The statistics on the extent of addiction, 
the overdoses, the costs to society, and 
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the resultant devastating human misery 
are staggering and terrifying. 

My own interest in this field was in- 
spired by many years of continuing con- 
cern during which I participated on every 
level in my activities as a public official 
and private citizen. My concern has been 
long and deep rooted. It goes back 19 
years when, as a New York State sen- 
ator, I sponsored, and became chairman 
of, the State’s investigation of drug 
abuse, particularly as it related to our 
young people. 

Even then we tried to awaken official- 
dom and society to the severity of the 
problem. But most of the pleas fell on 
deaf ears, Everyone seemed to blind him- 
self to the stark reality of the develop- 
ing crisis. It was considered a ghetto 
problem—one that did not affect the 
average parent’s own children or his own 
neighborhood. But, tragically, time has 
shown that it does affect their children. 
It has affected all levels of society. It 
has become a scourge that has reached 
epidemic proportions. And the related 
crime and devastation brought by nar- 
cotics abuse has hit every community in 
this Nation. 

For 8 years I served as chairman of the 
board of the first and only facility of its 
kind in the world devoted solely to the 
treatment and rehabilitation of teen- 
age addicts—Riverside Hospital on North 
Brothers Island in New York. In that 
capacity I observed over 4,000 youngsters 
going through this institution and got to 
know most of them on a first-name basis. 
I learned much of their backgrounds, 
motivations, and agonies. 

I report, with regret, that I cannot 


point to one teenage addict who was 
fully cured of his dread affliction at the 
Riverside Institution—so few were the 
resources our society was then willing to 
dedicate to the constantly worsening 
problem of drug abuse. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the 
situation has further deteriorated. Now, 
over a decade later, we are faced with 
nothing less than a societal crisis. 

Only this week I compiled a new in- 
ventory of the extent of the addiction 
problem as it exists in the United States 
today. Mr. Chairman, just think, $920 
million worth of narcotics was confiscated 
by Government authorities in 1971 in 1 
year, almost a billion dollars of hard 
drugs seized, as compared with $302.700,- 
000 in the previous year. Three times 
more seizures in a single year. Yet, Mr. 
Chairman, despite this unprecedented 
seizure total, there seems to be no appar- 
ent dent in the deadly supply. Un- 
questionably there remain tremendous 
stockpiles of illicit narcotics in this coun- 
try, and new quantities pour in each day 
from new transshipment points. 

The estimated number of addicts in the 
United States was officially set last year 
at 330,000. This figure was based on a 
compilation of estimates made by the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs and by other agencies dealing with 
the drug problem. Based on the same 
estimate guidelines, the total of drug 
addicts today in this country of ours can 
be conservatively estimated at 400,000— 
the largest addict population in the 
ware Indeed, even this figure could be 
ow. 
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For in New York City alone, accord- 
ing to reports given to me this week by 
that city’s addiction service agency, be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 addicts are 
hooked on hard narcotics—in the vast 
majority of cases, heroin; 27,000 of these 
addicts are presently undergoing treat- 
ment in public and private rehabilitation 
centers—an amazing increase over the 
18,000 who were being treated last Au- 
gust. Whether this is a sign of an in- 
creasing public commitment to the elimi- 
nation of drug addiction, or merely a 
frightening indication of the ever-esca- 
lating addict population in New York 
City, we will experience little success in 
the fight against narcotics abuse unless 
we adopt the kind of comprehensive leg- 
islation which is before the House today. 

As every American citizen is aware, 
heroin addiction on the domestic scene 
has been aggravated in the past few years 
by the problem of returning ex-GI ad- 
dicts. In a section of my report on the 
findings of a study mission submitted to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, I stated, 
on the basis of an extensive review of 
the drug situation in Vietnam, that there 
were conceivably as many as 60,000 Viet- 
nam GI’s using hard drugs there as of 
April of last year—when our troop 
strength was, of course, at a much higher 
level. 

A safe estimate of the number of ad- 
dicted Vietnam veterans who have re- 
turned to our urban, suburban and rural 
communities would be at least 50,000 to 
70,000. I base this figure on the fact that, 
as of last November, after the Veterans’ 
Administration had established 32 drug 
treatment centers—an increase of 27 
over the previous year—VA medical per- 
sonnel were treating as many as 9,542 
addicted ex-GI’s. Of this number, 6,014 
were Vietnam vets. It is safe to assume 
that only one out of ten has come for- 
ward for such treatment, which could 
even be a conservative estimate. Thus, if 
that figure were multiplied by 10, the true 
number of addicts who have returned 
from the Armed Forces would surpass the 
staggering estimate of 60,000 referred to 
earlier. 

Commendable as the VA drug treat- 
ment programs may be, there is consider- 
ably more to be learned in the areas of 
training personnel, research, and drug 
education before these treatment and 
rehabilitation programs can be expected 
to have any dramatic lasting effect on 
this huge addict population. I was most 
encouraged, Mr. Chairman, by the fact 
that the new Special Action Office on 
Drug Abuse Prevention, as described in 
the bill before this chamber today, will 
have jurisdiction over Federal funds used 
for VA and non-VA treatment programs 
alike. 

There is another tragic episode in this 
nightmare of addiction that can only get 
worse unless legislation like this is en- 
acted. I refer to the ever-increasing 
number of heroin-addicted babies being 
born to females who maintain their own 
habit during pregnancy. 

In New York City alone, 550 babies 
were born last year already in the throes 
of heroin addiction. In more than a few 
instances, these babies must remain in 
the hospital for as long as 40 days until 
their pitiful tremors—marked by con- 
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vulsive twitching and clawing—finally 
subside. 

No one knows at this point just how 
much lasting damage to the babies is 
being caused by women who continue to 
take heroin while pregnant. Will their 
children crave narcotics in later years? 
Will these children become abnormally 
susceptible to the effects of drugs? The 
question of chromosome and brain dam- 
age has not even been determined yet. 
This terrible subjection of innocents, yet 
unborn, to the horrors of drug addiction 
is one more reason why this body must 
approve today the sweeping provisions 
of H.R. 12089. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier I called atten- 
tion to the 50,000 to 70,000 addicted GI’s 
who have already been returned, un- 
cured, to our city streets. Let me remind 
my colleagues that unless the drug abuse 
program is attacked immediately on ev- 
ery front, the white plague of heroin 
abuse could doom our society to self- 
perpetuating generations of addicts. 

For experts contend, Mr. Chairman, 
that these 50,000 to 70,000 ex-GI addicts 
could “turn on” as many as 3 million 
others in the next 5 years. Obviously, 
many of these would be women of child- 
bearing age. 

How much further proof do we need 
before we realize that American society 
today is being threatened at its very roots 
by the ravaging menace of narcotics 
abuse? How much longer will we delay 
action on the critical drug bills presently 
before this Congress? Now that even our 
unborn children are falling victim to the 
plague of heroin addiction, perhaps we 
will realize that we must take bold ac- 
tions and pass such legislation as this 
sweeping measure before us. 

Mr, Chairman, H.R. 12089 is an excel- 
lent beginning in finding the solution. 
Clearly there is a need for coordination 
of the antidrug effort at and among all 
levels of government. This is one of the 
many reasons why I enthusiastically sup- 
port this legislation. 

H.R. 12089 provides for the creation of 
a Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention under a director having broad 
powers over the conduct of narcotics 
abuse treatment, rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and research programs and activ- 
ities throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment, Hopefully, the patchwork pattern 
of drug prevention efforts presently being 
conducted by nine executive departments 
will be efficiently coordinated by the Di- 
rector of the Special Action Office. 

Of special merit, Mr. Chairman, is that 
provision in the bill which creates a Na- 
tional Drug Abuse Training Center for 
the purpose of developing, conducting, 
and supporting drug training programs 
for Federal, State, and local government 
officials and their respective staffs; medi- 
cal and paramedical personnel, and edu- 
cators; and other applicants, including 
drug-dependent persons, requiring train- 
ing or education in drug abuse preven- 
tion. For too long, our knowledge of the 
causes of drug addiction and of effective 
methods for its cure has remained primi- 
tive. The $10 million set aside for the 
funding of this training center, to be used 
over the next 3 years, is the very least 
we should invest at a time when the 
methods for rehabilitating drug addicts 
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are as numerous as the centers them- 
selves, and when not one of these tech- 
niques has proven to be anywhere near 
100 percent reliable. 

Another particularly promising feature 
of this measure is the insistence that 
such existing Federal programs as the 
community mental health centers and 
the public health services programs be 
modified to include treatment and re- 
habilitation services for addicts. As is 
pointed out so well in the committee’s 
excellent report on H.R. 12089, many 
areas demonstrating great need, such as 
the city of New York and the State of 
New York, have not received funds under 
the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act. The increased appropriation of $100 
million for fiscal years 1972 and 1973 is 
a most needed provision. It will then be 
the task of the Special Action Office Di- 
rector to see to it that these funds are 
not frozen, as has happened so often in 
the past. 

The question of whether this extra al- 
lotment for the operation of local pro- 
grams will suffice is a matter to be decided 
in conference. The Senate-passed version 
of this drug legislation, as well as my own 
bill on the House side, calls for substan- 
tially more funding for use by States and 
localities in the actual operation of on- 
site programs. There are separate 
moneys in H.R. 12089 to assist States and 
localities in the planning and evaluation 
of their programs, but it may be found 
that new direct operating grants should 
be made to local agencies. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would sound 
a note of caution. In order for the United 
States to clear up the drug addiction 
problem within its borders, there must 
be close cooperation between those agen- 
cies which now deal with drug education, 
research, training, treatment, and re- 
habilitation, which this bill does—and 
those agencies which specialize in do- 
mestic and international control of the 
illicit narcotics supply. 

Whereas the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention has considerable 
funding and review jurisdiction on the 
demand side of the drug problem, it has 
only consultatory and advisory powers 
on the law enforcement and interna- 
tional agreement side of the overall at- 
tack. Later this year, for example, 
U.S. negotiators will attempt to elimi- 
nate the many loopholes in the 1961 
Single Convention on Drugs and to 
strengthen such United Nations drug- 
suppression agencies as the International 
Narcotics Control Board. These efforts, 
as well as the drug-control policies of 
Customs, the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, and the newly estab- 
lished Office of Drug Abuse Law Enforce- 
ment, must be synchronized with pre- 
vention and rehabilitation activities 
within our own borders. 

H.R. 12089 is not a final solution for 
the narcotics crisis in America, but it 
does represent a significant, long step 
forward. Again I would commend the 
House Commerce Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Health and the Environment for its 
painstaking efforts in developing this 
legislation, and I trust that the bill be- 
fore us today will meet with swift House 
approval, 

Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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the balance of my time to the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. STAGGERS), þe- 
cause I understand he has some addi- 
tional requests for time on the other side. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man very kindly because we were a little 
pressed for time over here. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have one question: Will you tell me 
whether or not this bill authorizes the 
admittance into a veterans hospital of 
someone other than a veteran? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, it does not. That 
authority was, at least arguably, con- 
tained in the original bill but that pro- 
vision was taken out. This bill does not 
change in any way the authority for hos- 
pitalization in VA facilities. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. On the last 
page of the report, page 24, there is the 
following statement: 

(c) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government under which agreements 
hospitals and other appropriate medical 
facilities of the Service may be used in treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs provided 
by such department or agency for drug ad- 
dicts and other persons with drug abuse and 
other drug dependence problems who are 
in areas served by such hospitals or other 
facilities, 


Mr. STAGGERS. That section deals 
with authority of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It does not ap- 
ply to the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No; it does not. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Roy), a member of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROY. I thank the chairman very 
much. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate one 
point which has been made, and that 
is the importance of this legislation. I 
am thoroughly convinced that drug 
abuse is something which can indeed 
destroy our entire society if it continues 
to expand at the rate in which it has 
in the past few years. 

Mr. Chairman, the second point is 
that of the 32 veterans’ facilities for the 
treatment of drug addiction, one is lo- 
cated in the Second District of Kansas. 
I have visited it. I am aware of the dedi- 
cation and of the setup that is present 
there and I intend to be sure that this 
is used to the maximum extent for the 
veterans of the United States. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to as- 
sure the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Tracue) and others on the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee that it is not the intent 
of this member of the committee to see 
that program decreased in any way, but 
to be an integral and integrated part 
of a coordinated program of drug edu- 
cation, research treatment and rehabili- 
tation throughout the country. 
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Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RANGEL). 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not tell you how much hope this legisla- 
tion has given to the people in Harlem 
and, indeed, to those throughout the 
United States who are addicted to drugs 
or who are living in conditions beyond 
description as the result of drug addic- 
tion, 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time 
that the United States of America, 
through its Congress, has attempted to 
make this national effort and to coor- 
dinate our efforts in order to make cer- 
tain that we will find a solution to this 
terrible epidemic that has swept over us. 

I feel extremely proud to be a Member 
of Congress and I feel certain that this 
legislation is going to pass. I only hope 
that it will speedily go to conference and 
that we do not lose days or weeks wait- 
ing for this bill to become law. There are 
too many lives dependent upon the treat- 
ment of this terrible disease. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we would 
be able to get the conference report 
agreed upon by both Houses before the 
President leaves the United States for his 
trip abroad, 

Mr. Chairman, no people have suffered 
more from this Nation’s inability to stop 
the drug epidemic than the people of 
Harlem. On street corners, in alleyways, 
and in vacant tenements the heroin trade 
flourishes. Suppliers grow rich while 
their victims are pushed even deeper into 
a life of degradation and despair. 

We know that to speak of drug abuse 
is to speak of many abuses. The lack of 
equality and opportunity which daily 
faces so many members of my commu- 
nity convinces them that there will never 
be a better way of life, a happier or more 
prosperous time. It is no surprise that 
they find this escape in mind-twisting 
and body-destroying heroin. 

There will never be a cure for Amer- 
ica’s drug epidemic until there is a cure 
for America’s social injustices. As long as 
men are held in bondage by a system 
which offers unemployment, substandard 
education, and poor housing, they will 
seek escape by any available means— 
even if those means result in self- 
destruction. 

It is vital, Mr. Chairman, that we view 
the legislation before us with proper 
perspective. In light of all I have said, 
I do not believe the provisions of this 
bill represent all that is, or will be, needed 
to eradicate drug addiction. H.R. 12089 
does, however, represent an important, 
though limited, step in the right direc- 
tion, 

To date there has been no truly effec- 
tive anti-drug-abuse effort in this Na- 
tion. Program after program has been 
passed, and there is still no true progress 
apparent. It is time that a unified sense 
of direction be given to these myriad 
programs, and that Federal agencies be 
forced to work together. 

The Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention to be established by 
this bill would perform these tasks. The 
Director of this Office would have re- 
sponsibility for developing a totally co- 
ordinated drug abuse effort. He would, I 
hope, put an end to the wasteful overlap 
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and duplication now existing. Instead of 
competing against one another, our 
agencies and departments could cooper- 
ate at last. 

The coordination should have positive 
effects at the research level and at the 
recipient level. 

For researchers, it can mean more 
clearly defined objectives, with sufficient 
resources to assure thorough studies and 
experimentation. They will, perhaps, be 
able to build more efficiently on the find- 
ings of other researchers as the exchange 
of information is facilitated. 

For the recipient, it can mean one cen- 
tral place to go to for help. People are 
now confused and discouraged by the 
bits and pieces of programs lying about. 
More than one addict—after having 
made the agonizing decision to kick his 
habit—has sought unsuccessfully to find 
a program which will accept him. Often 
he travels all the way across town only 
to find that, for some technical reason, 
he is ineligible or that the program is 
filled. A better organized services delivery 
system could put an end to this deadly 
confusion. 

The people of Harlem, and inner cities 
throughout this Nation, have the greatest 
stake in the ultimate results of the ad- 
ministration’s efforts to control drug 
abuse. In 1970, narcotics-related deaths 
in New York City reached 1,050—nearly 
three a day. Many of these were in Har- 
lem where the supply of heroin and other 
drugs is as plentiful as groceries are to 
the suburban housewife. 

It is for these reasons that I am so 
concerned about the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to stem the flow of illicit nar- 
cotics into this country and have spon- 
sored legislation—finally enacted—to 
suspend foreign aid to those nations 
which fail to take appropriate steps to 
prevent the production, processing and 
smuggling of heroin and other danger- 
ous drugs. 

We are all too aware of the unfortu- 
nate and grim authenticity of the movie, 
“The French Connection,” and we know 
that the officials of France simply have 
not cooperated to the fullest extent pos- 
sible with us to close the clandestine 
processing laboratories in southern 
France. While the record is replete with 
promises and alleged cooperative agree- 
ments, the truth is that heroin continues 
to be available on the streets of New 
York—and its supply is growing. While 
the human toll of the situation is tragic, 
the cost to society as a whole has reached 
staggering proportions. It is estimated 
that $2 billion worth of crime is com- 
mitted in Harlem each year by addicts. 
Annually, the city of New York spends 
$50 million just on prisons, court, and 
police costs for criminal addicts. 

While it is absolutely essential for the 
tide of illegal drugs to be ebbed, we must 
be realistic and understand that even if 
every international lever available to us 
were applied against every foreign nation 
in any way involved with drug traffic, 
some heroin would still reach our shores 
and find its way to our streets. As a re- 
sult, the problem of dealing with the sup- 
pliers of drugs is critical in the short 
term, for if we can eliminate these mer- 
chants of death from peddling their fatal 
wares on the streets, we at least stand 
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a chance of preventing new addicts. I 
have told the House of Representatives 
that there are great disparities to be 
found within New York City in the sen- 
tencing of narcotics pushers. The situa- 
tion was highlighted in a report of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Crime. Without repeating the 
details of the report, it is enough to say 
that there is a most urgent need for more 
action on this front. I am hopeful that 
the announcement last week of a new 
office in the Justice Department headed 
by former Customs Commissioner Myles 
Ambrose will insure a greater effort by 
the local and State governments, as well 
as the assured action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment against the pusher and supplier. 
I recently discussed his new position with 
Mr. Ambrose and I am convinced that he 
is sincere in his commitment. I am also 
convinced that he and Dr. Jaffe will af- 
fect a cooperative arrangement to co- 
ordinate the law enforcement and the so- 
called demand side activities of the 
Federal Government’s offensive against 
drug abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, while the bill before us 
is not perfect and fails to deal with some 
of the critical supply problems in a real- 
istic way, it is a definite step in the 
right direction in the fight against drug 
abuse. Passage is essential if Dr. Jaffe is 
to move forward in his efforts, and I urge 
its support by my colleagues. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL). 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of this legislation. The 
drug abuse problem in this country has 
reached epidemic proportions. It is a 
major concern to all Americans, young 
or old, rich or poor. It is no longer a prob- 
lem confined just to the inner cities, the 
ghettos, the poverty areas; it has spread 
to rural areas, suburban communities 
and metropolitan limits. It not only af- 
fects the college student, or the high 
school adolescent; it now reaches even 
children in the first and second grades, 
youngsters who are just beginning to 
learn the fundamental three R’s. 

When I read newspaper accounts of 
5-year-olds hooked on heroin, I say the 
drug problem is serious; when Federal 
Government administrators report that 
there are an estimated 250,000 heroin 
addicts in America, I say the drug prob- 
lem is serious; when our Military Estab- 
lishment tells us that the number of mili- 
tary members investigated by law en- 
forcement agencies for drug use has in- 
creased 118 percent over the last 2 
years, I say the drug problem is serious. 
When the mayor of one of our largest 
cities testifies that in 1 year in that city 
alone, drugs killed more than 1,000 per- 
sons and 215 of these were teenagers, I 
say the problem is serious. 

Several steps have been taken by Con- 
gress. But these steps are not enough. We 
need an overall comprehensive program 
which will coordinate the domestic ac- 
tivities of the nine different agencies and 
departments, ranging from programs to 
educate teenagers to those which train 
ex-addicts. We need also a comprehen- 
sive program to attack illicit drug traffic 
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which supplies the 250,000 heroin addicts 
in this country. 

I believe there is a relationship be- 
tween the availability of drugs and their 
use. H.R. 12089 is a progressive approach 
which attacks the demand aspect of the 
problem. The Special Action Office cre- 
ated in this bill will insure a central, com- 
prehensive coordination of the Federal 
effort in combating the national drug 
problem. No longer can we have each 
Federal agency responding to only one 
part of drug abuse, irrespective of any 
other agency involved in the drug prob- 
lem. Every aspect of the domestic drug 
problem must be inextricably linked to an 
office which provides overall planning 
and policy and establishes objectives and 
priorities for all Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention. The Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention accomplishes this 
goal. 

While this bill is meritorious—it co- 
ordinates all domestic drug abuse and 
prevention efforts and offers ways to find 
new initiatives in resolving this prob- 
lem—it does not resolve the supply aspect 
of the problem in which 50 to 60 tons of 
opium are channeled annually through 
underground markets to supply the 250,- 
000 heroin addicts in this country. The 
administration has made overtures to de- 
crease the flow of illegal drugs into this 
country and should be applauded for its 
efforts. 

But much, much more work needs to 
be done. Neither this bill nor the several 
proposals of the administration are the 
final utterances in drug abuse control and 
prevention. We in the House will continue 
to work to alleviate this national anath- 
ema, which has penetrated all levels of 
our society. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr, Chairman, I now yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the chairman, the 
gentleman from West Virginia, for yield- 
ing me this time. 

The House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has a certain amount of jurisdic- 
tion over drugs as the result of the en- 
actment of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act and the Narcotics Addicts Re- 
habilitation Act, and we share this juris- 
diction with the distinguished Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and work together in a most harmonious 
way. 

I want to congratulate the committee 
on bringing out this very important bill. 
I trust that it will be enacted overwhelm- 
ingly. I certainly, in particular, want to 
thank the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) 
for the cooperation that he has extended 
to the Committee on the Judiciary in 
this area in the past and to assure the 
gentleman and the entire committee of 
our continued cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 12089 and to commend the distin- 
guished members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
their achievement in producing so com- 
prehensive a piece of legislation to meet 
the national crisis of drug addiction. 
Special praise and commendation is due 
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my able and knowledgeable colleague, 
Representative PauL Rocers, who, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment, presided over 
extensive hearings on this important bill, 
and this praise must extend as well to the 
other members of this subcommittee. 

H.R. 12089 sets forth as a declarafion 
of national policy the commitment of 
the Federal Government to focus its 
resources and bring them to bear on drug 
abuse for the purpose of significantly re- 
ducing the incidence of drug abuse and 
drug addiction in the United States with- 
in the shortest practicable period of time. 
This commitment to a national war on 
drug addiction has been a long time com- 
ing. For many years a scourge, largely 
contained behind the walls of the Na- 
tion’s ghettos, drug addiction was not 
recognized as a national crisis until the 
mid 1960’s when the drug epidemic 
reached beyond the ghetto to infect the 
white middle class. 

Yet even this belated recognition of 
crisis failed to stir the Federal Govern- 
ment to significant action. Until this bill, 
and its companion measure recently 
passed by the Senate, we have seen the 
enactment of several important pro- 
grams by the Congress, including the 
pioneering Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1966 which was introduced 
by Chairman CELLER of the Judiciary 
Committee, but we have not seen the 
kind of leadership and coordination of 
these drug abuse programs which has 
been needed to make them effective 
against the growing ravages of drug ad- 
diction, intensified by the tragedy of the 
Vietnam war. 

H.R. 12089 provides a structure for the 
coordination of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s drug-abuse programs. It estab- 
lishes a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention in the Executive Office 
of the President and gives the Director 
of that Office the authority to provide 
overall planning and policy and estab- 
lish objectives and priorities for all Fed- 
eral drug-abuse prevention functions. As 
anyone who is familiar with the Federal 
bureaucracy knows, more important 
than the authority is the power to bend 
the bureaucracy to a desired course. This 
bill gives the Special Action Office that 
power by providing that the Director will 
not only review, but will be able to mod- 
ify the budgets and implementation 
plans of any Federal department or 
agency with responsibility over drug- 
abuse programs. Other important fea- 
tures of the bill include the establishment 
of a national drug-abuse training center 
to train drug-abuse treatment profes- 
sionals, the creation of a program to pro- 
vide technical assistance to State and 
local agencies, and the amendment of the 
Public Health Service and Community 
Mental Health Centers Acts to provide 
for a substantial increase in available 
facilities in local communities for the 
treatment and rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts. 

We are indeed fortunate that the 
President has chosen as the first Direc- 
tor of the Special Action Office the very 
able Dr. Jerome Jaffe. Dr. Jaffe, who has 
broad experience in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts, ap- 
peared before my Judiciary Subcommit- 
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tee immediately after his appointment 
by the President in June. He impressed 
us all with his testimony at that time and 
we look forward to working closely with 
him in our efforts to find a more mean- 
ingful role for the Federal Government 
in the treatment of addicts. 

H.R. 12089 deserves the support of this 
entire Chamber. The lack of adequate 
Federal commitment is a major reason 
for the presently insufficient funding of 
treatment and rehabilitation programs. 
I have hope that this bill will begin to 
concentrate the full resources of the Fed- 
eral Government toward the achieve- 
ment of the stated national goal of sig- 
nificant reduction of drug addiction in 
the United States. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Waite) for any questions that the gen- 
tleman might have. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me, and I 
want to ask certain questions concern- 
ing this bill. 

First of all, on page 13, it says that the 
Director is authorized “to review and 
as he deems necessary modify insofar as 
they pertain to Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention functions,” and so on. 

Does that allow the Director to change 
grants already made for community pro- 
grams throughout this Nation? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, it does not. 

Mr. WHITE, It does not, and he can- 
not? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Going down further on 
page 13 to line 17, I gather from the 
wording of subsection (2) that the Direc- 
tor allocates all funds concerning all 
drug abuse programs throughout this 
country by the Federal Government? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The gentleman is 
referring to subsection (2) ? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It says “to the extent 
not inconsistent with the applicable ap- 
proportion acts, to make funds available 
from appropriations to Federal depart- 
ments and agencies,” and so forth. 

No, not any more authority than OMB 
has already. 

Mr. WHITE. For instance, we have 
now a program whereby the Veterans’ 
Administration will treat drug addicts 
after they are discharged from the serv- 
ice. Can the Director reallocate those 
funds that this Congress appropriates 
for this program? 

Mr. STAGGERS., No. I would say this 
to the gentleman, that the VA has to 
make a line item request in the budget 
for drug abuse programs and the use 
for the money has to be explained. 

Mr. WHITE. On page 17 there is a pro- 
vision whereby the Director can, after 
examination, write a letter or contact 
the President of the United States and 
indicate that he does not think that the 
money is being used properly and that 
the programs are not for the best bene- 
fit for the prevention of drug abuse, and 
the President after studying these can 
indeed make changes by directives. 

Does this mean we are delegating to 
the President through the activities of 
the Director the opportunity to change 
law? 

Let us go back to the same illustra- 
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tion as before where we provide funds 
for the Veterans’ Administration to treat 
veterans for drug addiction after they 
are discharged. Supposing the Director 
determines this is not a proper manner 
in which to treat veterans. Can the Di- 
rector then contact the President and the 
President then, by Executive order, 
change that feature of our law? Are we 
delegating that authority? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No; we are not chang- 
ing the law in the least bit. And we are 
not giving the President any more au- 
thority than he has now to change the 
law. 

Mr. WHITE. I believe there is one 
other feature that we should examine. 

On page 19, the bill says that the Di- 
rector can tap any manpower resources 
in the Federal Government for a period 
of 90 days with or without the consent 
of the particular department, but after 
that time then he would have to have 
the consent of the department head in 
order to use the particular personnel. 

Is that the intention of the commit- 
tee? That is the way I read that partic- 
ular section. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Where has the gen- 
tleman been reading from? 

Mr. WHITE. Starting on page 19, line 
5, subsection (1). 

The bill says: 

The Director may 

(1) take such action as may be necessary to 
request the assignment, with or without re- 
imbursement, * * * 


Which I presume means without re- 
imbursement to the department— 
of any individual employed by any Federal 
department or agency and engaged in any 
Federal drug abuse prevention function or 
drug traffic prevention function to serve as 
a member of any such task force; except that 
no such person shall be so assigned during 
any one fiscal year for more than an aggre- 
gate of ninety days without the express ap- 
proval of the head of the Federal depart- 
ment or agency with respect to which he 
was so employed prior to such assignment. 


In other words, he can tap any individ- 
ual in the Federal Government without 
reimbursement to that agency, with or 
without the consent of the department 
head. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes; because this is 
to help with special task forces to help 
city and local governments. If we did not 
have the authority to do this, there would 
be delays in ^ lot of places in establish- 
ing more efficient methods to put into 
operation. 

I would point out that there must be 
a request. 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Chairman, we are to- 
day voting on what has to be character- 
ized as the most comprehensive approach 
to the demand side of the drug problem 
to come before the House—legislation to 
create the Special Action Office on Drug 
Abuse. 

As chairman of the Republican task 
force on drug abuse and a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, I have had the pleasure to work 
closely with Dr. Jerome Jaffe, who will 
direct the Special Action Office, in at- 
tempting to secure the enactment of this 
legislation. Dr. Jaffe’s experience and 
background in the area of drug abuse 
uniquely qualifies him to head the as- 
sault on drug addiction. 
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The key provision in the bill is the 
mandate in section 221(a) that the Di- 
rector “shall provide overall planning 
and policy and establish objectives and 
priorities for all Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention functions.” There has been and 
still is a tremendous overlap in govern- 
mental drug programs, with a resultant 
lack of coordination. For instance, NIMH 
in fiscal year 1971 spent $33.5 million on 
treatment and rehabilitation of addicts; 
OEO spent $12.1 million; VA spent $700,- 
000; HUD spent $13.7 million; and the 
Justice Department (LEAA) spent $7 
million. Some of these agencies, such as 
LEAA, lack the competence to make such 
grants, as their area of expertise is not in 
drug treatment. 

The Director is also authorized to de- 
velop improved methods for determining 
the extent of drug addiction and abuse 
in the United States. The current esti- 
mate of 315,000 addicts is based on infor- 
mation which is very unreliable. In my 
own State of Florida, for instance, the 
estimate of the number of narcotic ad- 
dicts and drug users is considerably less 
than the number of addicts or users now 
enrolled in various treatment programs 
in the State—a figure which is known. 

Further provisions provide for the au- 
thorization of $40 million for fiscal year 
1973 and 1974 to finance the develop- 
ment or demonstration by other agencies 
of new approaches and to finance the ex- 
pansion of existing activities which are 
effective or needed. 

In addition, $20 million for fiscal year 
1973 and $25 million are authorized for 
fiscal year 1974 for drug research and 
development. The sum of $2 million is 
authorized for fiscal year 1972, $3 million 
for fiscal year 1973 and $5 million for 
fiscal year 1974 for a National Drug 
Abuse Training Center. 

Additional spending for both research 
into finding an antagonist and blockage 
drug to drug addiction and the develop- 
ment of trained drug treatment profes- 
sionals is long overdue. In the first ses- 
sion of the 92d Congress, I introduced an 
omnibus drug treatment bill which also 
contained substantial funding for both 
of these areas. 

Although the funding levels for these 
areas are not as large as I believe may be 
necessary, they will provide a good begin- 
ning. One of the greatest weaknesses in 
present treatment programs has been a 
lack of trained professional or parapro- 
fessional personnel. The New York State 
program to commit addicts has not been 
as successful as the California commit- 
ment program primarily because of a 
lack of trained personnel. 

Other provisions in the legislation will 
establish treatment programs in commu- 
nity mental health centers and Public 
Health Service hospitals and facilities. 
The use of such facilities to treat addicts 
will provide an immediate, needed in- 
creased capacity to treat addicts. 

Section 305 of the bill authorizes grants 
to States for planning with respect to 
drug abuse prevention functions. This is 
the first recognition by the Congress that 
grants for drug treatment should be 
made directly to the States instead of to 
grantees within a State—as they pres- 
ently are—oftentimes, irrespective of 
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how that program relates to an overall 
State’s needs. I have recently introduced 
legislation—H.R. 12848—that would ex- 
pand this and provide that all treatment 
grants go directly to the States if the 
State meets certain criteria, including 
the establishment of a State narcotic 
treatment agency to ascertain the State’s 
needs, develop a comprehensive State 
program, and establish standards for 
such programs. 

H.R. 12084 which we vote on today does 
not provide all of the answers to the 
enigma of drug abuse, but it does create 
needed organizational machinery and 
provides badly needed funding to treat 
and rehabilitate the burgeoning addict 
population in this country. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12089, to establish with- 
in the executive branch a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, and to 
concentrate and focus the resources of 
the Nation against the problem of drug 
abuse. This bill, Mr. Speaker, is the result 
of an extensive investigation into the 
problem by the membership of the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Envi- 
ronment, an investigation which included 
21 days of hearings beginning on June 
19, 1971, and concluding on November 8, 
1971. At these hearings over 100 witnesses 
were heard from, with the subcommittee 
receiving testimony not only here in 
Washington but also in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Fort Worth, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; New 
York City; and Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Chairman, every Member of Con- 
gress and, indeed, every American must 
be well aware of the seriousness and ex- 
tent of the drug abuse problem in this 
country. Its effects are all around us—re- 
flected in the increase in violent crimes 
felt throughout our society; in the pain 
and hardship suffered by individuals, 
families, and entire communities; in the 
physical and psychological threat posed 
to the health and welfare of the entire 
Nation. Clearly the problem has reached 
epidemic proportions. And I must em- 
phasize, Mr. Chairman, that it is an epi- 
demic which knows no social, economic, 
or even geographic borders. From New 
York City to rural Maine, the tragedies 
of drug abuse have affected all segments 
of the population. 

Likewise, among American servicemen 
stationed overseas, the problem of drug 
abuse is one which demands immediate 
and extensive attention. While estimates 
vary widely on the numbers and percent- 
ages of American servicemen in South- 
east Asia seriously addicted to narcotics, 
the figures—even at the lowest esti- 
mates—are significant and frightening. 
And the illicit flow of dangerous drugs 
from other parts of the world into our 
country continues despite the efforts of 
this Government in securing the coopera- 
tion of foreign powers. As a member of 
the Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Environment vitally concerned with this 
problem, I have visited the Far East— 
most recently in August of 1971—to wit- 
ness firsthand the extent of drug abuse 
among our servicemen, and to investigate 
the sources of international traffic in il- 
licit drugs. 

The responses of our Government in 
the last several years to the growing 
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problems of drug abuse in our own coun- 
try and illicit trafficking abroad have not, 
I am afraid, been so effective as they 
might have been. But H.R. 12089, I feel, 
will go a long way toward focusing in a 
meaningful and workable way the ef- 
forts of this Government in this regard. 
Our hearings revealed that on the “de- 
mand” side of the drug abuse problem 
alone, at least nine different Federal 
agencies and departments have been in- 
volved, with programs ranging from edu- 
eating teenagers to training ex-addicts 
for work. H.R. 12089 attempts to coordi- 
nate all of these activities, in order to 
bring about the most effective deploy- 
ment of Federal resources in this area. 

The subcommittee’s investigations in 
five cities outside Washington have 
pointed forcefully to the need for coordi- 
nation of Federal efforts in the field of 
drug abuse. The subcommittee found, for 
example, that in several cases treatment 
centers were not even aware of what ac- 
tivities neighboring centers were engaged 
in. Then, too, there has been a serious 
shortage of funds for several of our larg- 
er cities which are especially plagued by 
the problem of hard drug abuse. H.R. 
12089, which authorizes $411 million over 
the next 3 years, will provide the funds 
necessary to give the problem of drug 
abuse the high national priority it un- 
questionably deserves. And these funds 
will be effectively targeted, under this 
legislation, to those areas whose needs 
are greatest. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
H.R. 12089 will help enable the Govern- 
ment to move forcefully and quickly in 
the coming years, so that the tragic and 
pervasive problem of drug abuse in this 
country can be effectively solved. In clos- 
ing, I would like to commend my distin- 
guished colleague and friend, Mr. RoG- 
ERS, for his devoted, thorough, and con- 
sistently outstanding performance in 
guiding this bill from our subcommittee 
to the floor of the House. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Chairman, too 
many of our young people have suffered 
the cruel effects of drug abuse. Too many 
parents have gone through the agony of 
sleepless nights and tense visits to the 
police station or hospital because of a 
child struck by the ogre of narcotics. Too 
often this agony ends in tragedy. 

H.R. 12089, which is before the House, 
would permit a hopeful beginning in a 
coordinated national fight against drug 
abuse. By establishing a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention within 
the Executive Office of the President, 
this bill provides for central coordina- 
tion of the different Federal activities 
now in existence in the field of drug 
abuse. 

We welcome this first step. H.R. 12089 
also provides for some $411 million in 
Federal funds for drug abuse programs, 
including treatment and rehabilitation 
services at community health centers 
and Public Health Service facilities. 

Thousands of lives and millions of 
dollars are wasted each year because of 
drug abuse and related problems. Today 
the House has the opportunity to re- 
spond to pleas for help by our people. 
We must support a national drug abuse 
program that can save lives. It is my 
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sincerest hope that my colleagues in the 
House will assert forceful and necessary 
leadership in the critical area of drug 
abuse by passing H.R. 12089, and estab- 
lishing a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 12089, a 
bill providing for a Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention. In a message 
to Congress in June of last year, Presi- 
dent Nixon called for the establishment 
of such an office to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in this 
area of national concern. An interim of- 
fice has been established by Executive 
order but for this new office to have 
maximum impact, the legislative author- 
ity and funding provided in the legisla- 
tion under consideration today is desper- 
ately needed. 

We are all aware of the magnitude 
of the problem of drug abuse in our 
country—daily, we are bombarded with 
statistics which document its ever-widen- 
ing scope. And the alarming facts which 
have been presented to us have jolted 
the Congress into action. In the last 3 
years there has been an increase of near- 
ly 600 percent in Federal expenditures 
for treatment and rehabilitation and an 
increase of more than 500 percent in 
funding for research, education and 
training. In addition, the administration 
has taken a number of significant steps 
in the international arena in an attempt 
to block the entry of illicit drugs into the 
United States, including the negotiation 
of agreements with Turkey, France, and 
Mexico. 

Yet the proportions of this problem 
demand even further action and stronger 
initiatives. At present, the activities of 
the Federal Government in this area are 
spread through nine Federal agencies; 
clearly, a higher degree of coordination 
is called for if our efforts are to be suc- 
cessful. I believe that the Special Action 
Office provided for in this legislation will 
contribute greatly to our efforts to edu- 
cate the public about the dangers inher- 
ent in the use of drugs, to conduct the 
necessary research into the short- and 
long-range effects of the use of drugs, 
and to institute comprehensive rehabili- 
tation programs for those already de- 
pendent on drugs who are inflicting harm 
on themselves as well as on society. I 
therefore urge my colleagues to join me 
in strongly supporting this measure. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, today 
an extremely important bill comes before 
us, a bill to heal an area in which there 
can be no liberal or conservative, no Re- 
publican or Democrat. H.R. 12089 calls 
for a team and an attacx which must be 
all-American if the terrible scourge of 
drugs is to be rid from our midst. So far, 
there has been no really national effort 
to combat this menace. Now, with H.R. 
12089, we have the first few small steps 
toward the consolidation of such an at- 
tempt. 

Mr. Chairman, our major cities, as we 
all know, face the twin and terrible 
threats of the O.K. Corral and the con- 
centration camp. For, if we cannot stem 
the drug traffic and stop the lawlessness 
which it induces, we will see law and 
order such has only been visited upon 
totalitarian countries. 
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But the problem of drugs and the aw- 
ful toll it exacts on human lives is not 
a phenomenon of big cities alone. It ex- 
ists in small towns, in the South, in the 
North, in the Midwest, in the Rockies. 
It has become a major threat to my own 
State of Wyoming, once thought a place 
of peace and seclusion; but it has come 
there and it is a problem about which no 
society can be permissive. Mr. Speaker, 
I cast my vote for H.R. 12089, mindful of 
its shortcomings, aware of the hard jour- 
ney that we will face in conquering this 
problem. For in my mind there is a small 
ticking as of a bomb, put there by the 
following warning article from the Wyo- 
ming Eagle of January 19, 1972: 

Drvucs Sam MAJOR PROBLEM 


(Eprror’s Note.—This is the seventh and 
final article in a series on Wyoming criminal 
procedures. This article deals with Natrona 
County.) 

(By Tracy Ringolsby, Jr.) 

A rapidly increasing drug problem faces 
Natrona County and it shows no sign of 
letting up in the future, according to the 
Natrona County Comprehensive Law En- 
forcement Pian. 

“In the category of narcotics the crime 
rate from the year 1967 is increasing at a 
tremendous rate,” according to the report. 
“The total line runs at almost zero from 
1965 through 1967 and then it wings up to 
above 60 to 64 in the span from 1967 
through 1970.” 

The report said it was anticipated 76 per- 
sons would be arrested on drug charges in 
the county in 1972, an increase in excess of 
13 percent. 

The report said County officials were work- 
ing at controls for the problem. The sheriff 
is getting a trained dog and full time deputy 
to work in the search for drugs and Casper’s 
police chief placed a full-time man on the 
problem. 

The report said a trend toward the use of 
harder drugs would create more problems. 

“We can anticipate that narcotics will be- 
gin affecting the other crime categories such 
as robbery and breaking and entering be- 
cause as these people become more addicted 
to hard drugs they are going to have to have 
money to feed their habit,” it said. 

The report said there was a general in- 
crease throughout the county in all crimes. 

“Criminal activity on the whole is up in 
Natrona County and the city of Casper,” it 
was reported. “Crime statistics indicated a 
disproportionate number of violent crimes 
and property crimes in relation to popula- 
tion. 

The report said juvenile crimes were an 
increasing problem. It said further help was 
needed for juvenile counselors who present- 
ly obtain background summaries on individ- 
uais through a conversation with subjects 
and parents, From these summaries a deci- 
sion is made whether to go to court. 

“If the counselor had a staff to make these 
background studies rather than having to 
go through the court to get the welfare of- 
fice to do them, he would conceivably be able 
to cut the number of cases that must go 
through the court,” the report said. 

There are no facilities for juveniles or 
women in the Casper city jail according to 
the report and “the only ventilation to the 
cell area is through windows that open 
outside in the corridor or small windows in 
the individual cells that are covered with 
heavy screens that only open into the 
garage.” 

It said the only heating in the city jail 
was from hallway radiators. 

“The county jail was constructed in 1930 
and met the building codes in force at that 
time,” it said. “Emergency power is avail- 
able but not on an automatic basis. It would 
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require at least 10 minutes to get it opera- 
tional,” 

The report said a new state law required 
Natrona County, by January 1975, to adopt a 
county court system to replace the present 
justice courts. It would replace the two jus- 
tice courts in Casper and one in Edgerton 
with a full-time judge. It would also have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the district 
court in civil cases up to $1,000 and crim- 
inal jurisdiction covering any misdemeanor. 

The case load was not expected to be too 
high because presently the justice court ar- 
raigned all cases before they are bound over 
to district court. 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in full support of H.R. 12089. This bill 
provides for the creation of a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
under a Director having broad powers 
over the conduct of drug abuse treatment, 
rehabilitation, education and research 
programs and activities throughout the 
Federal Government. 

This legislation has long been needed. 
There have been too many diversified 
programs on this serious problem of drug 
abuse. The diversification has not helped 
to stem the tide of drug abuse. The co- 
ordination of the programs under one 
person will give meaningful direction and 
the greater and most beneficial use of 
dollars appropriated to these programs. 
It will give greater utilization of enforce- 
ment legislation. 

Aid given to the law enforcement of- 
ficers and programs aimed at elimination 
of the spread of drug abuse in the streets 
is just as important as destroying the 
drugs at its source. If there is no market, 
there is no import. I am indeed pleased 
that emphasis will also be placed on the 
illegal dispensing, manufacturing and 
import of barbiturates which has been in- 
creasing in the incidence of drug abuse. 

I applaud the President on his an- 
nounced choice of Myles Ambrose to be 
the one to head this program. Mr. Am- 
brose has served the State of New York 
well and efficiently with the waterfront 
commission and in other capacities, and 
has been an excellent U.S. Commissioner 
of Customs. He and his department have 
been in the forefront in the fight to 
stamp out the illegal smuggling in of 
narcotics and have one of the most com- 
mendable records of seizure of narcotics. 
We will miss Commissioner Ambrose as 
our commissioner of customs but are 
happy in the knowledge that he con- 
tinues as a dedicated public servant and 
especially in the fight against drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope this 
legislation will be quickly passed by the 
House and the Senate so that we may get 
on with this next effort to stamp out 
this scourge of drug abuse which 
threatens our Nation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, drug 
abuse is a disease, a national disease. 
Like other afflictions it respects neither 
age nor wealth, neither race nor status. 
The epidemic in drug abuse has had tell- 
ing effects throughout our society. Vio- 
lent crime, street crime, is a well-known 
companion of addiction. The Armed 
Forces have been seriously hobbled by 
drug use within their ranks. Families, 
both urban and rural, both black and 
white, have been disrupted cruelly when 
one of their members has taken flight 
from reality through the use of chemi- 
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cals. The health bill that this condition 
presents to the Nation is staggering. 

As a nation we long regarded the trag- 
edy of drug abuse to be purely criminal 
in nature. We dealt with the user as 
with any other felon. We confined him, 
we ostracized him. To a large extent, we 
condemned him to a life centered on 
drugs, and dependent on crime. We chose 
to turn our backs on the root causes of 
the problem, and conveniently shunted 
its victims from sight. 

As a nation we viewed drug abuse as a 
local problem. We consigned the guilt for 
the continuing failure to make progress 
on this front to the inadequacies of local 
programs and personnel. We have now 
come to realize the national proportions 
of the crisis. 

The bill for the creation of a Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
begins the task of meeting the problem 
head on. It seeks to provide national co- 
ordination in the fields of policy, plan- 
ning, and objectives. Prevention and 
treatment must work together if they are 
to work at all. The creation of a special 
office gives our commitment its proper 
emphasis and high priority. The repre- 
sentation on the National Advisory 
Council of the Secretaries of Defense and 
Health, Education, and Welfare—plus 12 
appointed members—properly recognizes 
their special responsibilities in this field. 
The inclusion of community health cen- 
ters and public health facilities in drug 
treatment and rehabilitation programs 
affirms the national will to deal with 
drug abuse. 

Some may say that H.R. 12089 is only 
one step, but it is a strong and necessary 
step. I heartily endorse it. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 12089, to 
create a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. I commend Chairman 
Sraccers and Subcommittee Chairman 
Rocers for the expertise and energy 
demonstrated during the exhaustive 
committee investigation. I recommend 
adequate funding for this vital legisla- 
tion since anticipated results will not be 
forthcoming otherwise. 

This legislation represents a new be- 
ginning in the faltering war we are wag- 
ing against narcotics. Our efforts to date 
have not been an unqualified success. 
The number of addicts in this country 
increases daily despite recent adminis- 
tration efforts to stem the flow of heroin 
across our borders. Heroin enters the 
blood streams of our youth and crosses 
socio-economic boundaries. Heroin over- 
doses in Cook County alone last year ac- 
counted for 310 deaths with no indica- 
tion that the crisis has reached its peak. 

This legislation before us in Congress 
today provides the coordination neces- 
sary to effectively deal with the problem. 
The Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention will be a unifying force for the 
proliferation of Federal, State, and local 
agencies now active in drug prevention. 

In addition to establishing a National 
Drug Abuse Training Center, the bill 
provides that existing community 
health centers and public health service 
facilities will be utilized where feasible. 
Too often in the past, Congress has opted 
for creating a new agency to deal with 
a problem without first considering ad- 
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justments in agencies already in exist- 
ence. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Crime, I am in total agreement with 
the section of the bill providing for in- 
creased pharmacological research to find 
a chemical substitute for heroin. After 
extensive hearings in the Crime Com- 
mittee last year, it became evident that 
a full-scale research effort must get un- 
derway to provide blocking or antagon- 
istic drugs as well as detoxification agents 
to ease withdrawal for addicts. While the 
methadone approach is a step in the right 
direction, I do not consider it a suitable 
solution to the problem. 

Each day we delay, more Americans 
succumb to heroin addiction. Each time 
we postpone our legislative responsibility, 
the problem becomes more insurmount- 
able. The time is now, gentlemen. We 
may not have too many days left. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 12089, creating a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, and I 
urge all Members to join in supporting 
this long overdue step toward dealing 
with drug abuse in America. 

The massive drug problems which we 
face today demand the central coordina- 
tion of the Nation’s drug abuse control 
efforts which this legislation would estab- 
lish. There are an estimated 250,000 
heroin addicts in the United States today. 
Together they spend $7.5 million per day 
or approximately $2,737,500,000 per year 
to buy their drugs. If 75 percent of those 
addicted resorted to crime to support 
their addiction, the cost in crime to sus- 
tain the heroin habit nationwide would 
be in excess of $8 billion per year. 

The human cost of heroin addiction is 
even more shocking. At least five Amer- 
icans die each day as a result of narcotics 
abuse. The physical and psychological 
states of countless more deteriorate to 
the point where they are unable to func- 
tion in society. Caught in the endless 
cycle of “highs,” crime, and arrests, they 
neglect not only themselves but their 
families. One of the greatest tragedies of 
drug abuse today is the heroin baby—a 
child born addicted to heroin because its 
mother was addicted during pregnancy. 

Because of the complex nature of the 
drug crisis in the United States, it is 
necessary to approach this problem at 
many different levels. On the so-called 
supply side of drug abuse, some strik- 
ing advances have been made. A beefed- 
up Customs Bureau has made record 
seizures of narcotics entering the coun- 
try during the last year, confiscating a 
total of 1,309 pounds. Internationally, 
the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs has uncovered some strands 
of the drug supply network, and the 
Government of Turkey, perhaps the 
main supplier of opium in the world, has 
pledged to eliminate all opium cultivation 
at the end of the 1972-72 crop year. 

I have concentrated much of my own 
efforts in Congress on the problem of in- 
ternational drug traffic. I was pleased 
that the Congress accepted an amend- 
ment which I offered to the recent for- 
eign aid bill requiring the President to 
cut off economic and military assistance 
from countries refusing to cooperate in 
the international control of illegal nar- 
cotics. Much more needs to be done in 
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the field of international narcotics con- 
trol, of course, for as one clandestine 
supply route is severed, another seems to 
take its place almost immediately. How- 
ever, the passage of this amendment as 
well as tke other steps which have been 
taken provide some optimism that we are 
headed in the right direction on the sup- 
ply side of the narcotics problem. 

The “demand” side of the narcotics 
problem has been hindered in the past by 
the fact that at least nine different agen- 
cies and departments have had jurisdic- 
tion over treatment and education pro- 
grams. While the various programs at 
times complemented each other, they too 
often worked against each other, causing 
inefficiency and duplication. No authority 
has ever existed in any individual or gov- 
ernmental body to coordinate the Na- 
tion’s resources in an overall attack on 
the demand side of the drug problem. 

It is exactly this problem which H.R. 
12089 seeks to overcome. This legislation 
creates a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention with the power to pro- 
vide central, comprehensive coordination 
of the Federal drug abuse control effort. 
It delegates to the Director of this agency 
sweeping powers over the conduct of drug 
treatment, rehabilitation, education, and 
research programs throughout the Fed- 
eral Government. These powers include 
the authority to direct drug abuse pre- 
vention functions of all Federal orga- 
nizations, including the Department of 
Defense and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and encompass an extraordinary 
authority over the Special Action Office’s 
own budget, a power traditionally exer- 
cised by the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The mandate of this legislation states 
that the Director “shall provide overall 
planning and policy and establish ob- 
jectives and priorities for all Federal drug 
abuse prevention functions.” The powers 
given to the Director in this bill should 
allow him to carry out this mandate with 
a minimum of redtape and bureaucratic 
duplication. They should allow him to at- 
tack the drug problem in the only way it 
can be effectively handled—through a 
coordinated national effort under central 
Federal direction. 

During the past year I have been par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem of 
drug abuse in the Armed Forces. Last 
spring I introduced legislation which 
would provide drug rehabilitation for ad- 
dicted GI’s right in the military itself. 
It would require that no addicted service- 
man be discharged until judged free of 
his habitual dependence. This provision 
would protect both the drug addict by 
giving him proper treatment, and the 
society to which the improperly treated 
GI would return, to a life of crime and 
sorrow. 

The legislation which we are consid- 
ering today will give the Director of the 
Special Action Office authority over 
Armed Forces drug rehabilitation and ed- 
ucation programs. Such authority is nec- 
essary if the Director is to carry out the 
coordinated effort which the mandate 
demands. However, in delegating this 
power Congress must not abdicate its 
own authority and responsibility to des- 
ignate what the military drug abuse 
control effort should include. I hope that 
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Congress will supplement the Special 
Action Office legislation by passing H.R. 
8216, my bill for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of drug treatment in the armed 
services itself. By doing this, the Con- 
gress can provide a further mandate for 
the Director of the Special Action Of- 
fice—a mandate to assure the effective 
treatment and rehabilitation of the 
thousands of GI's addicted to drugs. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if we are serious about doing something 
to stem drug abuse and help drug-de- 
pendent people, we should pass this legis- 
lation. We cannot possibly hope to wage 
an effective campaign against the drug 
menace if the resources we have to do it 
with are scattered throughout the Fed- 
eral Government, lacking any interde- 
partmental coordination and direction. 

H.R. 12089 follows the President’s re- 
quest last year for the establishment of 
a Special Office of Drug Abuse Prevention 
to provide central comprehensive co- 
ordination of the Federal Government’s 
activities in the area of drug abuse. The 
Director of this new Office situated in 
the Executive Office of the President 
would have broad powers to conduct 
overall planning and policy and estab- 
lish objectives and priorities for drug 
abuse treatment, rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and research programs throughout 
the Federal Government. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
comment on the extent of the drug abuse 
problem. Generally, the illegal use of 
marihuana, amphetamines, barbiturates, 
hallucinogenics, and narcotics is consid- 
ered to be a big city problem. But evi- 
dence clearly shows that it has perme- 
ated every income level and every part 
of the country, including America’s small 
towns and countryside. We do not think 
of drug use being a problem in rural 
areas, but increasingly it is. The total 
drug arrest increase for rural areas from 
1964 to 1969 was 600 percent. Arrests of 
persons under 18 years of age increased 
1,400 percent in the same period. 

As a Representative of a rural con- 
stituency, these figures are of concern 
because we have seen the emergence and 
spread of drug use in southeastern Ohio. 
Researchers conducting a drug survey 
stated to us that: 

There is a true drug problem here and 
more and more of our youth are becoming 
tangled in its web. 


Local law enforcement authorities, 
health personnel, and school officials 
have told us of the problems they are 
facing and their concern about future 
trends. One prosecuting attorney con- 
ceded: 

We have a serious problem at hand, but I 
am not sure we have the knowledge to cope 
with the causes of drug use. 


Truly, drug abuse is a national menace 
demanding a full measure of our atten- 
tion and resources. How well we organize 
ourselves and utilize our resources will 
determine our success in fighting this 
affliction which has grown to epidemic 
proportions. H.R. 12089 provides for the 
development of a coordinated long-term 
Federal strategy that is so essential to 
effectively curb drug addiction and abuse 
at the earliest possible time. I support 
the bill and urge its passage. 
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Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention with the goal of 
better coordinating the many and varied 
Federal programs dealing with drug 
abuse and addiction. I think that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has brought to the House a 
sound bill and it is my sincere hope that 
the overwhelming margin by which it will 
be passed will help convince the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to recommend 
funding equal to the authorization. 

At the same time, I would warn my 
colleagues that we must go much further 
than this legislation if we really intend 
to get at the roots of the drug menace. 
By all means, let us coordinate and 
streamline the Federal antidrug efforts. 
Let us better disseminate the results of 
drug research. Let us focus even greater 
attention on the causes and implications 
of drug abuse. 

But at the same time, let us be con- 
stantly aware that reorganization cannot 
be an adequate substitute for resources; 
that no amount of special offices or ad- 
visory councils can take the place of a 
far greater Federal investment in drug 
abuse research, programs aimed at pre- 
venting young people from getting in- 
volved with drugs in the first place, and 
treatment and rehabilitation programs 
for those already addicted. 

There has been far too much rhetoric 
and far too little real action in these 
areas. In New York, for example, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has declared all-out 
war against narcotics at the outset of 
each of his three terms. Apparently, those 
declarations of war were never backed up 
by an offiensive, for in his latest message 
the legislature, Governor Rockefeller 
called instead for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take on the challenge, urging: 

A total mobilization ... to save the youth 
of the world from the devastation of drugs. 


At the same time, the New York State 
Narcotics Addiction Control Commission 
has informed us that State-funded pro- 
grams to prevent drug addiction in New 
York City’s elementary, junior, and sen- 
ior high schools will end by next Septem- 
ber 15. Why? Because the Governor’s 
budget priorities find room only for $9 
million for these programs out of $7.9 
billion in the total budget. What this 
means is that drug prevention programs 
at 92 high schools and in each of the 
city’s 31 decentralized school districts 
will be cut off abruptly unless Federal 
funds are made available. 

What good will it do to divert these 
funds, as the Governor is doing, to treat- 
ment services if by turning our backs on 
the young we merely give impetus to the 
cycle of drug abuse that threatens an en- 
tire younger generation? Treatment and 
rehabilitation must be high priorities, but 
there can be no higher priority in the 
drug abuse war than prevention. 

I hope that my colleagues will resolve 
that the bill we pass here today will be 
just one phase of a total commitment to 
win the war against drug abuse. That 
commitment can only be met if we de- 
mand full appropriations for the pro- 
grams now underway. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
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speak in favor of H.R. 12089 because the 
creation of the Special Action Office on 
Drug Abuse Prevention is a necessary 
first step in dealing with this Nation’s 
grave drug abuse problem. The passage 
of this bill will bring about positive ac- 
tion in the monitoring and coordination 
of drug abuse programs. I am aware that 
some of my colleagues question the advis- 
ability of investing money in this effort 
to bring drug abuse under control. I have 
no doubt that they share every Ameri- 
can citizen’s concern about this problem. 
I sincerely feel we must take positive ac- 
tion to eliminate drug abuse and do it 
now. However, I am hopeful that this bill 
will be considered as merely a first step 
and that in the future Congress will see 
fit to implement stronger and more com- 
prehensive measures to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of this country’s efforts to 
halt the illicit flow of all dangerous drugs. 

In this regard, I hope that Congress 
will consider legislation that will coor- 
dinate and consolidate the existing pro- 
grams that deal with the illegal traflick- 
ing of drugs. If we are to be successful in 
overcoming the drug abuse problem we 
must make a concerted attack on all as- 
pects of the problem. We must unify our 
efforts on the “source” as well as the 
“aftereffects” of drug abuse. I am skep- 
tical that this can be accomplished with- 
out consolidating the “supply” and the 
“demand” of drug abuse. It is for this 
reason that I will strongly support leg- 
islation that will unify all Government 
action in drug abuse control. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to voice my support for this measure 
which would create a Special Action 
Office on Drug Abuse Prevention. 

The scope of the drug abuse problem in 
this country has expanded in recent 
years to the point that now, like a can- 
cerous growth, it threatens to destroy the 
very fabric of our society. One can hardly 
pick up a newspaper or listen to a news 
report today without some new story of 
drug abuse. 

Clearly the time has passed when con- 
demnation or mere dismay is enough. 
This situation demands action; action 
which is concerted and coordinated to- 
ward eliminating heroin addiction once 
and for all. : 

It is true that we have done a great 
deal to eliminate the supply of heroin 
and other dangerous drugs as they are 
transported across the country. This ef- 
fort has succeeded in blocking the traffic 
of large quantities of drugs before they 
ever reached the streets. 

However, it is apparent that as long 
as there remains a sufficient demand for 
these products there will always be a 
steady supply. Regardless of the legal 
penalties we impose, regardless of the 
vigilance of our law enforcement agen- 
cies, as long as addicts are willing to pay 
the price, there will be suppliers of 
heroin. 

Mr. Chairman, that is why this 
measure is so vital. It recognizes that in 
order to defeat the menate of addiction, 
we must attack it on all fronts. We must 
not only attempt to cut off the supply of 
drugs but, also wipe out the demand for 
them. Finally, we must rehabilitate those 
now victimized by addiction. 

I am proud to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
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I have joined with over 100 Members of 
this House in sponsoring legislation 
which would allocate funds to find a 
lasting cure for heroin addiction. At the 
present time, the most widely used heroin 
substitute, methadone, falls shorts of an 
adequate cure. 

Therefore, through research we must 
develop a heroin antagonist which is long 
lasting, which in nonlethal and which is 
neither addictive or euphoric. Methadone 
meets none of these criteria. To be sure, 
this is no easy task, but it is nonetheless 
one which we must undertake. 

This legislation takes the first steps 
toward that goal. Indeed, it goes beyond 
finding a medical cure for addiction to 
include a National Training Center for 
drug abuse study. Additionally, it will 
provide money to community health cen- 
ters so that they can provide their 
patients with the drug treatment which 
many of them desperately need. 

Mr. Chairman, in short, we haye an 
opportunity to create a concerted plan 
for action that would join private and 
public sectors in the battle to effectively 
control and eventually defeat this terrible 
epidemic. 

Faced with a problem of this propor- 
tion, one which has afflicted over a quar- 
ter of a million Americans, we can ill 
afford to ignore this opporutnity. I there- 
fore respectfully urge that this vital leg- 
islation receive the support of all my 
colleagues. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that the House 
will overwhelmingly approve this bill be- 
fore us, H.R. 12089, to establish a Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. 

The evidence presented here in support 
of this measure, unhappily and unfor- 
tunately, demonstrates, beyond question, 
that drug abuse throughout this country 
has reached the most alarming propor- 
tions, that this modern plague runs 
through all segments of our population, 
and that its impact upon the individual 
health and military efficiency of the 
members of our armed services represents 
an increasingly critical problem. Ob- 
viously there is then, as the President 
recently emphasized, a great urgency to 
establish, as soon as possible, a national 
unit to provide overall planning, policy, 
objectives and priorities in the Federal 
drug abuse prevention effort. 

That is precisely what this bill is de- 
signed to do through the creation of this 
Special Action Office and it will also re- 
sult in the amendment of our existing 
law to enable our community health 
centers and public health service facili- 
ties to extend drug treatment and re- 
habilitation services at the local levels. 

Mr. Chairman, the objectives con- 
tained in this measure are undoubtedly 
essential to the national health and 
safety of our people; the appropriations 
proposed, over the next 3 years, for the 
achievement of these objectives are un- 
questionably within reason. 

In summary, this bill constitutes a 
further, vigorous and timely step to 
prudently marshal and concentrate, 
under one office and direction, our pres- 
ent programs and resources for the more 
rapid and effective elimination of the 
scourge of drug abuse in this Nation and 
it merits the resounding approval of the 
House. 
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Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I applaud the action of the House 
today in its resounding passage of H.R. 
12089 which will create the Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. 
Perhaps at long last we can untangle 
the maze of Federal, State, and city pro- 
grams aimed at the prevention and treat- 
ment of drug addiction. Our complex of 
drug treatment facilities has grown 
astronomically and has only been sur- 
passed by the growth in the numbers of 
addicts that populate our city streets, 
hospitals, and morgues. The frustration 
of those of us who have seen hope after 
hope dashed on the rocks of despair 
reminds me of the recent hit song about 
the man going 90 miles an hour down a 
dead-end street. Until now it has been 
a dead-end street and the legislation we 
pass today offers the only hope for a 
breakthrough into an era where we can 
begin to eliminate the scourge of addic- 
tion that is robbing this Nation of the 
vitality of millions of its youth and bil- 
lions of dollars of its resources through 
wasted lives and crime. 

I have known of the work of Dr. 
Jerome Jaffee for many years and of his 
very able assistant, Mr. Paul Perito, who 
through his work on the House Select 
Committee on Crime, chaired by the dis- 
tinguished Member from Florida, Mr. 
Pepper, brought to the attention of the 
House an unbelievable picture of the 
spread of addiction throughout our coun- 
try. 

I know they have for many months 
been eager to get on with the task of 
solving the Nation’s drug problems. I 
know that they bring an abundance of 
talent and energy to the Special Action 
Office and that once the Congress makes 
this legislation a public law in the not 
too distant future, they will with all good 
speed, in the words of President Nixon: 

Instill a sense of urgency in Federal and 
federally supported drug abuse programs. 


It is my urgent hope that as part of 
their efforts they will pay especial atten- 
tion to those unfortunate servicemen 
who have become drug casualties while 
fighting for their country or while serv- 
ing in distant lands. The ranks of the 
Nation’s junkie corps are swelled daily 
by ever increasing numbers of GI 
junkies whose only hope of survival is a 
massive Federal program to get them off 
of drugs and keep them off. 

While this legislation concerns itself 
primarily with civilian programs for the 
treatment of drug abuse, it cannot sepa- 
rate the civilian drug problem from the 
military drug problem. The bulk of the 
hard core drug abusing GI’s will even- 
tually turn up in one of the programs 
covered by H.R. 12089. 

For example, 30 percent of the male 
addicts currently in the Federal pro- 
grams at Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexing- 
ton, Ky., are former servicemen, the bulk 
of whom became addicted or had their 
habits worsen during their tours in the 
military. Yet these facilities have not 
begun to receive GI’s addicted during 
the surge of heroin use which began a 
year ago in Vietnam. 

So I ask on this momentous occasion 
of House passage of H.R. 12089 that the 
Director of the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention give urgent and 
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special consideration to this Nation’s 
addicted servicemen. The Congress and 
the mothers and fathers of our addicted 
GI's will expect no less. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
pleased to have this opportunity to speak 
in support of H.R. 12089, to establish a 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. 

I have long been deeply concerned 
about the perilous drug problem which 
has engulfed this country. We are beyond 
doubt confronting a crisis situation, for 
narcotics addiction has reached epidemic 
proportions. 

In fact, I wish to emphasize that in 
June of last year, in testimony in support 
of legislation I have introduced to pro- 
vide a mandatory medical treatment pro- 
gram for narcotics addicts, I stated: 

It has been a little over a year since I first 
testified before this Subcommittee with re- 
spect to the necessity for enacting extensive 
treatment legislation. During that year, the 
severity of the drug epidemic has drastically 
intensified. In view of the magnitude and 
scope of the drug abuse problem in this 
country, it is no longer accurate to describe 
it in terms of “an epidemic” or as a “problem 
which has reached serious proportions.” 

It is beyond that now; and unless we take 
immediate and decisive measures to attack 
this problem, the capacity of our Government 
to eventually control this problem will be 
greatly diminished. This disease is no longer 
restricted to the urban ghettoes of our s0- 
ciety. It has now spread to our suburban 
areas, and the scourge of heroin has infected 
many children in our elementary schools. 
Narcotics addiction is decimating our youth 
and damaging the basic fabric of American 
society. In describing this problem, it is not 
my intention to provoke alarm or arouse 
sensationalism, but instead to describe the 
situation as it actually exists. 


Mr. Chairman, that was in June of 
1971, and unfortunately the situation as 
it actually exists today is just as bleak 
and grim. 

Therefore, I am pleased to strongly 
support the bill before us. It was the 
result of extremely thorough and inten- 
sive study by the House Public Health 
and Environment Subcommittee, and I 
want to commend the members of the 
subcommittee and of the full Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee for 
their excellent accomplishment in bring- 
ing before the House this significant 
measure to deal with the “demand side” 
of the drug abuse problem. 

Establishment of a Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention as a 
component of the Executive Office of 
the President, as proposed by President 
Nixon on June 17, 1971, is in my judg- 
ment a vitally important action in what 
he rightfully termed our “crusade” 
against drug abuse. 

This is a united, bipartisan effort, and 
I am heartened that Members of both 
parties in Congress and the executive 
branch can join in this effort to combat 
narcotics addiction. 

Presently the Federal Government’s 
activities in this area have been carried 
on by at least nine different agencies and 
departments, and have ranged from sup- 
porting programs which educate teen- 
agers to those which train exaddicts for 
jobs. With establishment of the Special 
Action Office we will provide, I believe 
what the committee report envisages as 
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a “central comprehensive coordination 
of the Federal effort,” 

With approval of this legislation, there 
should be actual improvement in our 
governmental activities in fighting nar- 
cotics addiction. In addition, there would 
be a most significant impact because we 
will officially state that “it is the policy 
of the United States and the purpose of 
this act to focus the resources of the 
Federal Government and bring them to 
bear on drug abuse to significantly reduce 
the incidence of drug addiction and drug 
abuse in the United States within the 
shortest practicable period of time, and 
to develop a comprehensive coordinated 
long-term Federal strategy to combat 
drug abuse.” 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the ap- 
proval of H.R. 12089. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support H.R. 12089, a bill to 
create the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention. I have supported 
bills in the past to prohibit foreign nar- 
cotic drugs from unlawfully entering the 
United States, to amend the Narcotic 
Addiction Rehabilitation Act of 1966 to 
provide for involuntary civil commit- 
ment of narcotic addicts charged with a 
crime, and to provide increased penal- 
ties for distribution of heroin. 

As a continuing step in our fight 
against drug abuse, I am pleased to give 
my support to this bill. I believe that this 
bill will help to meet the needs of our 
society in dealing with the problem of 
drug abuse. It would provide for central- 
ized coordination, through one national 
agency, of all the various volunteer State 


and local programs attempting to deal 
with the problem of drug addiction. It 
would also provide these agencies with 
the tools they need through the pharma- 
ceutical research grants contained in this 
bill. 

The third aspect of this bill is its 


emphasis on community programs, 
strengthening, unifying, providing the 
tools to these community-based pro- 
grams, in order to deal with the problem 
of drug abuse within their own local 
areas. 

Fourth, the training program included 
in this bill would provide an educated 
and professional cadre, schooled in the 
latest techniques of combating the dis- 
ease of drug addiction. 

Fifth, Mr, Chairman, I feel that an es- 
sential part of this bill is the provision to 
provide a standard for the measurement 
of success. Not only would this allow us to 
identify the location and extent of the 
problem, but also to indicate the success 
or lack of success of specific programs. 
We will be able to determine how much 
crime is being committed now as the 
result of drug abuse, how many and what 
types of narcotics the offenders are ad- 
dicted to, and, as this program gets un- 
derway, we will have a gage of just how 
effective this program is in reducing drug 
abuse and rehabilitating the addict. 

The final aspect of this bill is that it 
will coordinate, on a large scale, all the 
forces of government from local agencies 
to the national administration: health, 
education, welfare, justice, mental 
health—all those segments of the gov- 
ernment which deal in society, to weld 
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them together into an effective narcotic 
fighting force. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this bill 
before us today, coupled with the tough 
international crackdown on the illicit 
drug trade, represents a massive offen- 
sive in the war on drug abuse. When 
there are 200,000 to 250,000 addicts in 
the United States, when we realize that 
there are 10,400 estimated addicts on 
heroin alone in the District of Columbia, 
15,000 drug addicts in Maryland and an 
estimated 5,000 addicts in Prince 
George’s County, which I represent, when 
we have our law enforcement officials re- 
porting constant increases in drug-re- 
lated crime, when we have the sheer 
physical results of lung damage, brain 
damage, liver damage, anemia, mental 
deterioration, suicidal tendencies, un- 
predictable behavior, hallucinations, un- 
consciousness and death from suffoca- 
tion and choking, then, Mr. Speaker, we 
are definitely dealing with a dreaded 
disease, a disease which we know is 
spreading in epidemic proportions. I be- 
lieve that it takes a bill of this nature to 
deal adequately with this threat to our 
society. Our forces on the local level 
through volunteer organizations and 
public agencies have been trying to deal 
with the drug program for many years. 
In Prince Georges County, Md., we 
have had the Jaycees banding -together 
with the board of education, the depart- 
ment of social services, the sheriff’s 
office, health department, Lion’s Club, 
county commissioners, as well as other 
organizations, all trying to deal with 
this problem of drug abuse. They have 
many worthwhile programs, they have 
learned a great deal, and are doing much 
good. This bill will give us the effective 
tools and the national coordination we 
need to weld together effectively volun- 
teer, private, local, community, national 
forces in an all-out offensive against 
drug abuse. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certainly proud to have had a part in 
developing this legislation and would 
like to direct my remarks today to that 
man whom the President has selected to 
lead this most vital effort against this 
omnipresent enemy of our society. 

Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, Director of the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Special Consultant to the 
President for Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, arrived in Washington, D.C., just 
8 short months ago with the monumen- 
tal assignment to pull together all the 
ongoing drug abuse programs in more 
than 10 Federal agencies, to reevaluate 
their effectiveness and to make recom- 
mendations as to the need for redirec- 
tion of certain ongoing programs, the 
abolishment of certain others which 
might be a duplication of effort, and the 
establishment of new programs where 
there had previously been none. 

Dr. Jaffe is not a diplomat or a politi- 
cian, He is one committed wholly to this 
cause of quelling the drug abuse problem. 
Asked if he could have the one thing in 
the world he wanted, he responded, “50 
dedicated people to work 18 hours a 
day.” And a better example of dedication 
would be hard to find. He lives to do all 
that is humanly possible to accomplish 
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the objective of reducing the human suf- 
fering and chaos that arises when drug 
users remain untreated, and he is willing 
to expend himself in the process. 

His credentials speak for themselves. 
As former director of the drug abuse 
program at the Department of Mental 
Health of the State of Illinois as well as 
associate professor for the Department 
of Psychiatry at the University of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Jaffe was producing promising 
results under his multimodality addiction 
plan. If the patient was not making 
progress under one treatment, another 
was tried. He pioneered the use of new 
substances to reduce the use of heroin 
and comprehensive approaches in which 
methadone maintenance and therapeu- 
tic community approaches were com- 
bined. The success of this approach 
stands out in results, with two out of 
three of his patients being freed of illicit 
drugs. 

In addition, Dr. Jaffe has been a con- 
sultant to numerous State and local gov- 
ernments and private organizations and 
has been a frequent contributor to many 
professional journals. His energy and in- 
novativeness are without confinement. 
Dr. Jaffe is not just another bureaucrat 
either—he has, however, in a very short 
time, become very wise to bureaucratic 
techniques and will not be one to be 
dealt lightly with. He demands action— 
nothing more, nothing less. And he is 
fast putting together a team of action- 
oriented specialists to assist him in car- 
rying out his mission. What better ap- 
proach than this, to effectively deal with 
a problem which grows in geometrical 
leaps and bounds daily and will con- 
tinue to do so unless immediate action 
is not only called for but taken? 

Dr. Jaffe, well-known as “the most 
brilliant mind in drug abuse today,” can 
and will do the job that he was called 
on to do, I insert in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, an article which appeared in 
the February 1972, issue of Signature, 
“Perle Mesta He’s Not: Man on the 
Move—Jerome Jaffe.” It exemplifies 
even further the individual toward whom 
our Nation looks for an effective solution 
to drug abuse: 

OURRICULUM VITAE; JEROME HERBERT JAFFE 

Formal education: 

Temple University: A.B., Psychology, 1954; 
M.A., Experimental Psychology, 1956. 

Temple University School of Medicine: 
M.D., 1958. 

Awards and honors: 

Temple University, College of Liberal Arts: 
Magna cum laude; Distinction in Psychology; 
Alumni Prize: highest academic average; Psi 
Chi Award (scholarship and achievement in 
psychology); Psi Chi Honorary Society. 

Temple University School of Medicine: 
Summer Research Fellowship in Pharma- 
cology, 1957; Babcock Honorary Surgical So- 
ciety; Alpha Omega Alpha; Merck Award: 
outstanding achievement in Medicine during 
senior year; Mosby Scholarship Award: high- 
est four year average in medicine. 

Fellowships: 

USPHS Post Doctoral Fellowship in Phar- 
macology, 1961-1964. 

USPHS Research Career Development 
Award, 1964 to 1966; 1967 to 1970. 

Major interests: Psychopharmacology: use 
and abuse of psychoactive drugs—biological 
and sociological aspects. 

Experience and Training: 

Rotating Internship: U.S. Public Health 
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Service Hospital, Staten Island, New York, 
1958-1959. 

Residency in Psychiatry: U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, 1959-1960. 

Psychiatric Staff: U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky, 1960-1961. 

Post Doctoral Fellow, Interdisciplinary 
Program: Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
1961-1962. 

Post Doctoral Fellow and resident in psy- 
chiatry: Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
and Bronx Municipal Hospital Center, 1962- 
1964. 

Assistant Professor, Department of Phar- 
macology and Instructor, Department of 
Psychiatry, Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine, 1964-1966. 

Assistant Professor, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Chicago, 1966-1969. 

Associate Professor, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Chicago, 1969-July 
1971 (on leave of absence). 

Director, Drug Abuse Program, Department 
of Mental Health, State of Illinois, 1967—July 
1971. 

Present position: 

Director, Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention, Executive Office of the 
President, The White House. 

Special Consultant to the President for 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

Memberships in Organizations: 

Alpha Omega Alpha. 

Sigma Xi. 

American Psychiatric Association. 

American Society of Pharmacology and Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics. 

American College of Neuro-Psychopharma-~ 
cology. 

New York Academy of Science. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Illinois Psychiatric Society. 

World Psychiatric Association. 

Consultantships, Advisory Panels 
Editorships: 

Member, Editorial Board—International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1966-. 

Member, Review Committee—Center for 
Studies of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
NIMH, 1966-1971. 

Visiting Assistant Professor of Pharma- 
cology and Psychiatry, Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, 1966-1971. 

Visiting Lecturer, University of Texas, 
Medical Branch, 1966-1971. 

Consultant—Illinois Narcotic 
Council, 1966-1968. 

Consultant—New York State Narcotic Ad- 
diction Control Commission, 1967-1970. 

Member, Committee on Narcotics & Dan- 
gerous Drugs—TIllinois State Medical Society, 
1968-1971. 

Member, Technical Advisory Board—Na- 
tional Coordinating. Council on Drug Abuse 
Education & Information, 1969-1971. 

Secretary, Section on Drug Dependence— 
World Psychiatric Association, 1969-1971. 

Member—Advisory Board—Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1970-. 

Member, Committee of the Division of 
Clinical Pharmacology, American Society for 
Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeu- 
tics, 1970-. 

Member, Advisory Committee—Drug Abuse 
Training Center, California State College, 
Hayward, California, 1970-1971. 

Consultant, Bureau of Drugs Advisory 
Panel Systems, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare, 1970-1971. 

Special Consultant (Technical Advisor)— 
Expert Committee on Drug Dependence, 
World Health Organization, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1970. 

Member—American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion Task Force on Alcoholism, 1970-1971. 

Consultant—Joint Information Service, 
Amercan Psychiatric Association and the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health (Proj- 
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ect on Current Methods for the Treatment 
of Addiction), 1970-1971. 

In addition to these on going advisory and 
consulting activities, Dr. Jaffe has been, over 
the past three years, an invited participant 
in more than fifty national and international 
conferences and symposia. He has also served 
as special consultant to a number of state 
and local governments interested in de- 
veloping drug abuse treatment or educational 
programs and to a number of temporary 
State and Federal advisory panels, school sys- 
tems, not-for-profit corporations, and pri- 
vate industries. On assuming his current 
position, Dr. Jaffe resigned many of his re- 
sponsibilities as consultant and board mem- 
ber. 
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PErLE Mesta HE Is Not: Man ON THE Move— 
JEROME JAFFE 
(By John Peer Nugent) 

In the briefing room of the White House 
last June 17th, President Richard Nixon an- 
nounced that the “Public Enemy Number 
One in the United States is drug abuse” and 
declared a $382 million war on an addiction 
that now afflicts the entire nation without 
regard for race, status or address. 

To direct his unprecedented attack, the 
President picked no glamorous name, no 
political chum, no bureaucratic centurion. 
He reached all the way to Chicago’s south 
side ghetto for Dr. Jerome Herbert Jaffe, a 
brilliant, brusque 37-year-old psychopharma- 
cologist who has been battling abuse of 
drugs with science and medicine since 1954, 
the year before tranquilizers became a popu- 
lar way out of problems for millions of 
citizens. 

The selection of Jaffe to head the Special 
Action Office of Drug Abuse Prevention 
(SAODAP) was based on hard facts. The 
Illinois Drug Abuse Program he then directed 
was producing the most promising results 
coming out of the nation’s 12,000 drug abuse 
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programs. Two out of three of Jaffe’s patients 
were free of illicit drugs; the program’s 
1,700 patients were saving Illinois citizens 
about $60 million annually—the amount 
they would normally be stealing from society 
to maintain their $100-a-day heroin habits. 
(The nation loses an estimated $6 to $8 bil- 
lion annually to addicts.) 

The President quickly served notice to the 
public and his Administration that the 
chunky dynamo in the gold-rimmed glasses, 
who begins whirling at 6 a.m. and rarely 
stops before midnight, was going to be both 
relentless and demanding in the way he 
directed his campaign. “Dr. Jaffe is contro- 
versial,” Mr. Nixon said. “He is blunt, He is 
abrasive. He is going to knock heads to- 
gether. [And he is also] very compassionate.” 

It was for those very reasons that Mr. 
Nixon has given Dr. Jaffe unique powers to 
bring drug abuse under control. Account- 
able directly and only to the President, he 
has policy control over a major gamut of 
agencies: HEW’s National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, Office of Education, Food and 
Drug Administration and the National In- 
stitutes of Health; HUD’s Model Cities Ad- 
ministration; the Justice Department's Bu- 
reau of Prisons and the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration; the Veterans’ 


Administration. He is, in effect, executive 
Officer of what, when, and how the Federal 
Government handles drug abuse prevention, 
education, treatment, rehabilitation, train- 
ing and research. He selects the priorities, 
the approaches, 


evaluates 
money. 

From the start, Jaffe, who considers him- 
self an empiricist not interested in sim- 
plistic responses, knew of the challenges 
ahead of him. On the one hand, there was 
getting the President's drug bill through a 
Democratic Congress that could certainly 
use drug abuse as a powerful domestic issue 
this year; on the other was the growing ad- 
diction to heroin as the number of known 
users passed the 250,000 count and the 
amount of heroin seized in the country 
jumped 2,000 percent in a year. And, as 
soon as he was appointed, instant cynics 
labeled him “the drug czar.” 

“To use an analogy from embryology,” Jaffe 
says matter-of-factly, “it would be difficult 
even for the sophisticated observer to know 
if we shall develop into a lovely child of bi- 
partisan goodwill or a deformed toad whose 
parentage might better be left unspecified.” 

A more committed man to bring forth 
the child would be hard to find. He took a 
$20,000 cut in salary to go to Washington. 
At this writing, his close family life has 
been reduced to overnight visits to his Chi- 
cago home to be with his wife Faith and their 
three children Miriam, 11; Celia, 9; and Ari, 
314. His only diversion in Washington—be- 
tween conferences—is house hunting out in 
the suburbs. 

Jaffe is rather unique in Washington; he 
is a man with a single purpose who finds little 
need or place in its pursuit for socializing 
or hobbies. He is more frustrated than relaxed 
by leisure time. When he reads it is on the 
move, from a stapled bundle of Xeroxed 
newspaper and magazine articles on drug 
abuses he is handed by a press aide each 
morning. He also has little time to discuss 
matters not connected with his assign- 
ment and he appears to recharge his bat- 
teries with, not book or break, but a sharp, 
yeasty discussion on a new approach to abuse. 
He thrives on problems; he relaxes by work- 
ing out their solutions. 

The offices of SAODAP are found in a 
three-story red brick colonial building with 
electrified gas lamps on the front steps at 
712 Jackson Place, about 200 paces from 
the west gate of the White House. With a 
hastily collected staff of 44 psychiatrists, 
pharmacologists and educators, it is here in 
unmarked, unplaqued, unheralded, close 
quarters that Jaffe plots not only how to 


allocates the 
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stem the tide of heroin addiction but also 
how to educate the nation about the dan- 
gers of and the cures for all illicit drug 
abuse. 

Jaffe is a political independent who can’t 
remember how he last registered so he doesn’t 
see drugs in a political light. “We intend to 
develop a unified response to a national 
problem,” he says in a voice that often shows 
impatience with wasting time on words. “We 
do not intend to be another layer of bu- 
reaucracy. We will have little sleep but 
were we to do less we might not sleep at all.” 

Such dedication to purpose has earned him 
the highest respect among colleagues on 
campuses and in hospitals and clinics 
around the nation. They refer to him as “the 
golden boy of the health profession.” Peter 
Hammond, director of Washington’s pres- 
tigious National Institute Coordinating 
Council on Drug Education (which is 
chaired by Art Linkletter) says of Jaffe: “He 
is the most brilllant mind in drug abuse to- 
day.” 

Because of his Herculean load, Jaffe’s life 
is necessarily a spartan one. He doesn’t 
smoke, is almost not aware of what he is eat- 
ing and only drinks an occasional Bloody 
Mary “for the tomato juice.” He’s never cer- 
tain of his weight because, as he says, “it 
fluctuates remarkably with the amount of 
time I have to eat.” He's been known to walk 
out of Washington's much heralded “be 
seen” restaurant, Sans Souci, “because they 
didn't serve fast enough.” 

For a man known for being able to create 
a sense of urgency among his staff, his of- 
ficial biography is about as inspiring as a 
medical report. A Philadelphian, Jaffe 
studied psychiatry at Temple University and 
received his A.B. with magna cum laude 
honors in 1954. In 1956 he completed his 
M.A, in experimental psychiatry and also his 
M.D. at Temple’s Medical School. He did his 
residency at the U.S. Public Health Hospital 
in Lexington, Kentucky, where he came in 
contact with drug addiction for the first 
time. In a rare moment of personal reflec- 
tion, he recalls finding the thousands of ad- 
dicts that he treated there were “people I 
could relate to. Even with all their problems 
they were very human people I thought I 
wanted to help. The professional relation- 
ships are not as cold as the textbooks would 
have you believe. In a time of crisis, one’s 
response is almost as a friend.” 

From 1960 to 1966 he did research in 
drugs and behavior at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in New York. In 1966, 
he came to the University of Chicago in or- 
der to further develop his innovative mul- 
ti-modality addiction plan which today is 
being applauded nationally. In 1968 the state 
of Illinois named him director of its program 
and Jaffe put his plan to work. In it, pa- 
tients are assigned according to needs to 
therapeutic communities, psychotherapy, 
methadone maintenance, or treatment with 
one of the non-addictive narcotic antagon- 
ists such as cyclazocine. If the patient is not 
progressing under one treatment, he is 
shifted to another, because the objective is 
to cure, not to prove that any one system is 
the answer. 

Jaffe more often than not arrives at work 
by taxi rather than government car. He 
bounds up the steps and into his first floor 
office which is devoid of any adornments ex- 
cept for the framed copy of the Executive 
Office order establishing his agency and a 
United Airlines 100,000 Mile Club paper- 
weight which leans against a copy of Ralph 
Nader’s report on Vanishing Air. 

His jacket comes off as he moves into the 
high-cellinged chamber that was once an 
elegant 18th-century dining room but now 
serves as his operational nerve center. 

His perpetual motion both physically and 
mentally creates a mood which is frantic, 
sometimes disorganized but never dull or 
slow. He has still to obtain a permanent sec- 
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retary. He finds it easier to place his own 
long-distance phone calls. The great sliding 
wooden doors that cut his office off from 
the front hall open and close with the fre- 
quency of a rodeo chute to let in herds of 
visitors—congressmen for briefings, interna- 
tional organization representatives seeking 
program directions and drug abuse profes- 
sionals from across the nation offering their 
services. 

On the phone to MIT’s Jerome Wiesner, sci- 
ence advisor to Presidents Johnson and Ken- 
nedy, he says: “Come on down here and re- 
lieve me and l'il write a foreword for your 
next book.” Jaffe wants him as a consultant 
but learns shortly after the conversation that 
he has lost him to the presidency of MIT. 

To Professor Gordon Heistad, director of 
the University of Minnesota’s drug informa- 
tion and education program and just off the 
plane he explains: “If you last until mid- 
night, you're on. If you last past 9 p.m., I'll 
draft you.” All day long it's that way as he 
tries to get an urgent slew of both short- 
and long-range drug abuse programs out of 
the paperwork stage and into practice. 

During his first 90 days in office, master 
innovator Jaffe has put into action no less 
than 34 projects almed at both the short- 
range problem of drugs in Vietnam and the 
long-range challenges such as spotting new 
drug abuses when they first break out—be- 
fore they reach epidemic proportions. He is 
not only studying the behavior of drug users 
upon their return from Vietnam, but he is 
also monitoring returning non-users to see 
if the Vietnam experience alters their later, 
Stateside behavior. 

Jaffe has already implemented a detoxifica- 
tion system for early detection of drug use, 
He quickly convinced the Army to send over 
a team of civilian ex-addicts, now working 
in drug abuse programs around the country, 
to brief military medical people on the var- 
ious approaches to get users on the road to 
“cleaning up.” 

Though Jaffe has the highest respect for 
what professionals can accomplish in the 
drug abuse campaign, he is also a firm be- 
liever in the importance of ex-addicts. For all 
their scientific expertise, professionals are 
not as successful in getting hardcore addicts 
to turn off as are those who have been there 
and back. When one of their own “raps” with 
them, users respond much more positively. 
Also, it is much easier to fake a dedicated 
doctor out of position than a hard-nosed ex- 
addict who still has all the tricks fresh in his 
mind. That’s why Jaffe recently (and suc- 
cessfully) recommended to the Pentagon they 
hire, “as civilian technical assistants,” five 
ex-addicts to work in Vietnam as consultants 
with military professionals setting up on- 
scene programs. He is now compiling a data 
bank that will eventually be able to detect 
drug using trends across the country and 
sound a warning signal before they reach 
crisis proportions the way heroin has. 

When red tape is mentioned, Jaffe pushes 
back in his black swivel chair, straightens 
out a paper clip into a tooth pick and says 
with an exacting, slightly high-pitched voice 
that “the strategy has to be that out of 
chaos, something good will happen. If you 
don’t take risks nothing worthwhile will 
come out of it. It’s like Guthrie’s cat—if you 
retreat you'll never know cause and effect.” 

Jaffe learned quickly that some of the 
agencies put under his thumb give up “turf” 
power about as reluctantly as a street gang. 
“I'm sensitive to everyone else being sensi- 
tive of their territory,” he says, while wait- 
ing for his educational team to arrive for a 
conference. Still, he demands the agencies 
be concise about their drug abuse goals. 
“The strategy has to be feasible,” he says 
bluntly. “I have to know the resources and 
what the goals are. I’m really going to be an 
8.0.B. but I must know their goals.” 

Jaffe takes his Presidential assignment 
very personally, carrying his responsibility 
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mostly alone because, at this stage, there 
still aren’t that many knowledgeable drug 
abuse specialists on his team. 

“If you're a doctor, you’re charged with a 
responsibility,” he explains. “You can con- 
sult all you want but that does not divest 
you of the responsibility that you are 
charged with. We can’t wait for everyone to 
be in agreement. We must move now. The 
President has charged us with that damned 
responsibiilty.” 

With no offer of coffee, the educational 
meeting starts. It deals with funding a pro- 
gram to set up courses on drug history in 
universities. As the idea is worked over, Jaffe 
asks for quiet and says: “What you want to 
diseuss is: is this a relevant goal and why? 
Why not offer a course in dandruff in society 
instead of drugs in society?” 

So charged, the group of educators ad- 
journs to a third floor conference room to 
dig into the subject while Dr. Jaffe ushers 
into his office a group of Smithsonian In- 
stitute designers headed by deputy under- 
secretary Robert Brooks, who is involved with 
@ major drug abuse exhibit planned for 
April. He listens to their plans, studies the 
displays and asks questions about goals. 
After 15 thoughtful minutes, one of the 
Smithsonian people asks if Jaffe could rec- 
ommend a few drug abuse experts they might 
consult on certain aspects of the exhibit. 
Jaffe is thoughtful about it. He walks along 
his library pulling out books and tossing off 
names of men and women he would recom- 
mend. 

He then launches into a discussion about 
educating citizens on the problem, removing 
myths and biases about drug abuse—t.e., that 
it is a secret attempt to enslave all blacks or 
that it is part of an international con- 
spiracy. “We must try to deal with the thing 
on a rational basis,” he says. “Without that, 
it is hard to convince skeptics. If someone 
says it's a Communist plot to destroy our 
youth, you might waste too much time just 
saying it isn’t. And that’s a waste of effort.” 

“The desire to consume drugs has nothing 
to do with one’s state in life,” Jaffe insists. 
“There is an argument to stop all pharma- 
ceutical advertising dealing with drugs. You 
could say that was okay. But in other times 
when there were no advertisements, people 
were pushing drugs. In the Civil War there 
were no billboards but plenty of morphine 
addiction, and today we are grappling with 
much more than that, Individual responsi- 
bility is too easy a handle. If we were ab- 
solutely convinced that jogging three miles a 
day would add to our lives, how many of us 
would do it? Look at smoking. There's some- 
thing strange about the human being’s re- 
spect about health. Behavior is very resistant 
to it.” 

The man who has to be the most apolitical 
member of Mr. Nixon's first team is coldly 
critical of the rumors that whirl around 
Washington about drug abuse becoming 4 
political football. “Any politicians who would 
use this crisis for votes will have to look 
into their own hearts to see if they are de- 
laying issues for political reasons,” he says. 
“I am committed to this cause. Politics come 
second to the cause. There are an awful lot 
of citizens who feel we have only one country. 
Obviously to some that is naive and anachro- 
nistic. Still, a lot of people are joining the 
cause. Damn little is being offered them ex- 
cept the chance to do something for their 
country. If that is passe, so be it.” 

When you're around Jerome Jaffe any 
length of time, you get the definite impres- 
sion he’s one man who has found that today’s 
Washington can not only be challenging, but 
very productive for a mind that doesn’t cry 
out for help but is dedicated to dispensing 
it instead. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 
All time has expired. 
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Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read the bill by titles. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF POLICY; DEFINITIONS 
SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE 

FOR DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 

OTHER AGENCIES 


TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF POLICY; DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 


101. Congressional findings. 
102. Declaration of national policy. 
103. Definitions. 


§ 101. Congressional findings. 

The Congress makes the following find- 
ings: 

(1) Drug abuse is rapidly increasing in the 
United States and now afflicts urban, subur- 
ban, and rural areas of the Nation. 

(2) Drug abuse, especially heroin addic- 
tion, substantially contributes to crime. 

(3) The adverse impact of drug abuse in- 
flicts increasing pain and hardship on indi- 
viduals, families, and communities and un- 
dermines our institutions. 

(4) The success of Federal drug abuse pro- 
grams and activities requires a recognition 
that education, treatment, rehabilitation, re- 
search, training, and law enforcement efforts 
are interrelated. 

(5) The effectiveness of efforts by State and 
local governments and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control and treat drug abuse in 
the United States has been hampered by a 
lack of coordination among the States, be- 
tween States and localities, among the Fed- 
eral Government, States, and localities, and 
throughout the Federal Establishment, 

(6) Control of drug abuse requires the 
development of a comprehensive coordinated 
long-term Federal strategy that encompasses 
both effective law enforcement against illegal 
drug traffic and effective health programs to 
rehabilitate victims of drug abuse. 

(7) The increasing rate of drug abuse con- 
stitutes a serious and continuing threat to 
national health and welfare, requiring an 
immediate and effective response on the part 
of the Federal Government. 


§ 102. Declaration of national policy. 

The Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States and the purpose of this 
Act to focus the resources of the Federal 
Government and bring them to bear on drug 
abuse to significantly reduce the incidence 
of drug addiction and drug abuse in the 
United States within the shortest practicable 
period of time, and to develop a compre- 
hensive coordinated long-term Federal strat- 
egy to combat drug abuse. 

§ 103. Definitions. 

(a) The definitions set forth in this sec- 
tion apply for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The term “drug abuse prevention 
function” means any program or activity 
relating to drug abuse education, training, 
treatment, rehabilitation, or research, and 
includes any such function even when per- 
formed by an organization whose primary 
mission is in the field of drug traffic preven- 
tion functions, or is unrelated to drugs. The 
term does not include any function defined 
in subsection (c) as a “drug traffic prevyen- 
tion function”. 

(c) The term “drug traffic prevention 
function” means— 

(1) the conduct of formal or informal 
diplomatic or international negotiations at 
any level, whether with foreign governments, 
other foreign governmental or nongovern- 
mental persons or oganizations of any kind, 
or any international organization of any 
kind, relating to traffic (whether licit or 
illicit) in drugs subject to abuse, or any 
measures to control or curb such traffic; or 
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(2) any of the following law enforcement 
activities or proceedings: 

(A) the investigation and prosecution of 
drug offenses; 

(B) the impanelment of grand juries; 

(C) programs or activities involving in- 
ternational narcotics control; and 

(D) the detection and suppression of illicit 
drug supplies. 


TITLE II—SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE FOR 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 


CHAPTER 


Chapter 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


. Citation as the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention Act. 

. Establishment of Office. 

. Appointment of Director. 

. Appointment of Deputy Director, 

. Appointment of Assistant Directors, 

. Delegation. 

. Officers and employees, 
208. Employment of experts and consultants. 
209. Acceptance of uncompensated services, 
210. Grants and contracts. 

211. Acting Director and Deputy Director. 
212. Compensation of Director, Deputy Di- 
rector, and Assistant Directors. 

213, Statutory requirements unaffected. 
214. Termination of authority. 
215, Appropriations authorized. 


§ 210. Citation as the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention Act. 

This title may be cited as the “Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention Act”, 

§ 202. Establishment of Office. 

There is established in the Executive Office 
of the President an office to be known as the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Office”). 

§ 203. Appointment of Director. 

There shall be at the head of the Office a 
Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

§ 204. Appointment of Deputy Director. 

There shall be in the Office a Deputy Direc- 
tor who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Deputy Director shall act as 
Director during the absence or disability of 
the Director or in the event of a vacancy in 
the office of the Director. 


§ 205. Appointment of Assistant Directors. 

There shall be in the Office not to exceed 
six Assistant Directors appointed by the Di- 
rector. 


§ 206. Delegation. 

Unless specifically prohibited by law, the 
Director may, without being relieved of his 
responsibility, perform any of his functions 
or duties, or exercise any of his powers 
through, or with the aid of, such persons in, 
or organizations of, the Office as he may 
designate. 

§ 207. Officers and employees. 

The Director may employ and prescribe the 
functions of such officers and employees, in- 
cluding attorneys, as are necessary to perform 
the functions vested in him. At the discretion 
of the Director, any officer or employee of the 
Office may be allowed and paid travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as is authorized 
by section 5708 of title 5, United States Code, 
for individuals employed intermittently. 

§ 208. Employment of experts and con- 
sultants. 

The Director may obtain services as au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, at rates not to exceed 
the rate in effect for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule, and without regard to any limita- 
tion on the number of days or the period 
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of such service, except that, at any one time, 
not more than fifteen individuals may be 
employed without regard to such limitation. 


§ 209. Acceptance of uncompensated services. 
The Director is authorized to accept and 
employ in furtherance of the purpose of this 
Act or any Federal drug abuse prevention 
function, voluntary and uncompensated 
services notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(b)). 
§ 210. Grants and contracts. 

(a) In carrying out any of his functions 
under this title, the Director is authorized 
to make grants to any public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution, 
and to enter into contracts with any agency, 
organization, or institution, or with any 
individual. 

(b) To the extent he deems it appropriate, 
the Director may require the recipients of a 
grant or contract under this section to con- 
tribute money, facilities, or services for car- 
rying out the program and activity for which 
such grant or contract was made. 

(c) Payments under this section, pursuant 
to a grant or contract, may be made (after 
necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, 
on account of previously made overpayments 
or underpayments) in advance or by way of 
reimbursements, and in such installments 
and on such conditions as the Director may 
determine. 

(d) Any Federal department or agency 
may enter into grant or contractual arrange- 
ments with the Director and, pursuant to 
such a grant or contractual arrangement, 
may exercise any authority to use any per- 
sonnel or facilities which would otherwise 
be available to such department or agency 
for the performance by it of its authorized 
functions. 

§ 211. Acting Director and Deputy Director. 

The President may authorize any person 
who immediately prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act held a position in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to act as 
the Director or Deputy Director until the 
position in question is for the first time 
filled pursuant to the provisions of this 
title or by recess appointment, as the case 
may be, and the President may authorize 
any such person to receive the compensa- 
tion attached to the office in respect of which 
he serves. Such compensation, if authorized, 
shall be in lieu of but not in addition to 
other compensation from the United States 
to which such person may be entitled. 

§ 212. Compensation of Director, Deputy Di- 
rector, and Assistant Directors, 

(a) Section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

(20) Director of the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention.” 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(94) Deputy Director of the Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention.” 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(131) Assistant Directors, Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention (6).” 

§ 214. Statutory requirements unaffected 

Except as authorized in section 226, noth- 
ing in this Act authorizes or permits the Di- 
rector or any other Federal officer to waive or 
disregard any limitation or requirement, in- 
cluding standards, criteria, or cost-sharing 
formulas, prescribed by law with respect to 
any Federal program or activity. Except with 
respect to the conduct of drug abuse preven- 
tion functions, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to limit the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense with respect to the opera- 
tion of the armed forces or the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with 
respect to furnishing health care to veterans. 
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§ 214, Termination of authority 

The authority of the Director under chap- 
ter 2 and the authority of the Council under 
chapter 3 terminate on January 1, 1974. 


§ 215. Appropriations authorized 

(a) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this title, except for the pro- 
visions of sections 223, 224, and 225, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972 $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 223, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $40,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, and June 
30, 1974. 

(c) For the purpose of making grants and 
contracts under section 224, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974. 

(d) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 225, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, 

Chapter 2.—FUNCTIONS OF THE DIRECTOR 
Sec. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 


Concentration of Federal effort. 

Funding authority. 

Special Pund. 

Encouragement of certain research and 
development, 

National Drug Abuse Training Center. 

Single Federal share requirement. 

Recommendations regarding drug traffic 
prevention functions. 

Resolution of certain conflicts. 

Liaison with respect to drug traffic pre- 
vention, 

Technical assistance to State and local 
agencies, 

Reorganization authority. 

Management oversight review. 

Federal drug council authorized. 

Consultation with respect to personnel 
policies. 

235. International negotiations. 

236. Annual report. 

§ 221. Concentration of Federal effort. 

(a) The Director shall provide overall 
planning and policy and establish objectives 
and priorities for all Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention functions. In carrying out his func- 
tions under this subsection, the Director 
shall consult with the National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention. 

(b) For the purpose of assuring the ef- 
fectuation of the planning and policy and 
the achievement of the objectives and pri- 
orities provided or established pursuant to 
subsection (a), the Director shall 

(1) review the regulations, guidelines, re- 
quirements, criteria, and procedures of op- 
erating agencies in terms of their consistency 
with the policies, priorities, and objectives 
he establishes, and assist such agencies in 
making such additions thereto or changes 
therein as may be appropriate; 

(2) recommend changes in organization, 
management, and personnel, which he deems 
advisable to implement the policies, priori- 
ties, and objectives he establishes; 

(3) review related Federal legislation in 
the areas of health, education, and welfare 
providing for medical treatment or assist- 
ance, vocational training, or other rehabil- 
itative services and, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, assure that the respective 
administering agencies construe drug abuse 
as a health problem; 

(4) conduct or provide for the conduct of 
evaluations and studies of the performance 
and results achieved by Federal drug abuse 
prevention functions, and of the prospective 


225. 
226. 
227. 


228. 
229. 


230. 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
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performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and activi- 
ties supplementary to or in lieu of those cur- 
rently being administered; 

(5) require departments and agencies en- 
gaged in Federal drug abuse prevention func- 
tions to submit such information and re- 
ports with respect thereto as the Director 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and such departments 
and agencies shall submit to the Director 
such information and reports as the Director 
may reasonably require; and 

(6) develop improved methods for deter- 
mining the extent of drug addiction and 
abuse in the United States. 

§ 222. Funding authority. 

In implementation of his authority under 
section 221, and to carry out the purposes of 
this Act, the Director is authorized 

(1) to review and as he deems necessary 
modify insofar as they pertain to Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions, 

(A) implementation plans for any Federal 
program, and 

(B) the budget requests of any Federal de- 
partment or agency; and 

(2) to the extent not inconsistent with 
the applicable appropriation Acts, to make 
funds available from appropriations to Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to conduct 
drug abuse prevention functions. 


§ 223. Special Fund. 

(a) There is established a Special Fund 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “fund"”) in order to provide additional 
incentives to Federal departments and agen- 
cies to develop more effective drug abuse 
prevention functions and to give the Direc- 
tor the flexibility to encourage, and respond 
quickly and effectively to, the development 
of promising programs and approaches. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, sums appropriated to the 
fund may be utilized only after their trans- 
fer, upon the order of the Director and at 
his discretion, to any Federal department or 
agency (other than the Office) and only for 
the purpose of 

(1) developing or demonstrating promis- 
ing new concepts or methods in respect of 
drug abuse prevention functions; or 

(2) supplementing or expanding existing 
drug abuse prevention functions which the 
Director finds to be exceptionally effective 
or for which he finds there exists exceptional 
need. 

(c) Not more than 10 per centum of such 
sums as are appropriated to the Fund may 
be expended by the Director through the 
Office to develop and demonstrate promising 
new concepts or methods in respect of drug 
abuse prevention functions. 


§ 224. Encouragement of certain research and 
development. 


In carrying out his functions under sec- 
tion 221, the Director shall encourage and 
promote (by grants, contracts, or otherwise) 
expanded research programs to create, de- 
velop, and test 

(1) nonaddictive synthetic analgesics to 
replace opium and its derivatives in medical 
use; 

(2) long-lasting, nonaddictive blocking or 
antagonistic drugs or other pharmacological 
substances for treatment of heroin addic- 
tion; and 

(3) detoxification agents which, when ad- 
ministered, will ease the physical effects of 
withdrawal from heroin addiction. 

In carrying out this section the Director is 
authorized to establish, or provide for the 
establishment of, clinical research facilities. 
§ 225. National Drug Abuse Training Center. 

(a) The Director shall establish a National 
Drug Abuse Training Center (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the “Center”) to 
develop, conduct, and support a full range 
of training programs relating to drug abuse 
prevention functions. The Director shall con- 
sult with the National Advisory Council for 
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Drug Abuse Prevention regarding the gen- 
eral policies of the Center. The Director may 
operate the Center initially, but is author- 
ized and directed to transfer the operation 
thereof to the National Institute of Mental 
Health not later than the date specified in 
section 214. 

(b) The Center shall conduct or arrange for 
training programs, seminars, meetings, con- 
ferences, and other related activities, includ- 
ing the furnishing of training and educa- 
tional materials for use by others. 

(c) The services and faciliteis of the Center 
shall, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Director, be available to 
(1) Federal, State, and local government offi- 
cials, and their respective staffs, (2) medical 
and paramedical personnel, and educators, 
and (3) other persons, including drug de- 
pendent persons, requiring training or educa- 
tion in drug abuse prevention. 


§ 226. Single Federal share requirement. 

Where funds are made available by more 
than one Federal department or agency to be 
used by an agency, organization, or individual 
to carry out a drug abuse prevention func- 
tion, a single non-Federal share requirement 
may be established according to the propor- 
tion of funds advanced by each Federal 
agency, and the Director, may order any such 
agency to waive any technical grant or con- 
tract requirement as established in the regu- 
lations which is inconsistent with the similiar 
requirement of the other Federal agency or 
which the other Federal agency does not 
impose. 

§ 227. Recommendations regarding drug traf- 
fic prevention functions. 

The Director may make recommendations 
to the President in connection with any Fed- 
eral drug traffic prevention function, and 
shall consult with and be consulted by all 
responsible Federal departments and agen- 
cies regarding the policies, priorities, and ob- 
jectives of such functions. 

§ 228. Resolution of certain conflicts. 

If the Director determines in writing that 
the manner in which any Federal department 
or agency is conducting any drug abuse pre- 
vention function or drug traffic prevention 
function substantially impairs the effective 
conduct of any other such function, he shall 
submit in writing his findings and deter- 
minations to the President, who may direct 
the Federal department or agency in ques- 
tion to conduct the function thereafter un- 
der such policy guidelines as the President 
may specify to eliminate the impairment. 

§ 229. Liaison with respect to drug traffic 
prevention. 

One of the Assistant Directors of the Office 
shall maintain communication and liaison 
with respect to all drug traffic prevention 
functions of the Federal Government. 

§ 230. Technical assistance to State and 
local agencies. 

(a) The Director shall 

(1) coordinate or assure coordination of 
Federal drug abuse prevention functions with 
such functions of State and local govern- 
ments; and 

(2) provide for a central clearinghouse for 
Federal, State, and local governments, public 
and private agencies, and individuals seek- 
ing drug abuse information and assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this section, the Director may. 

(1) provide technical assistance—including 
advice and consultation relating to local pro- 
grams, technical and professional assistance, 
and, where deemed necessary, use of task 
forces of public officlals or other persons as- 
signed to work with State and local govern- 
ments—to analyze and identify State and 
local drug abuse problems and assist in the 
development of plans and programs to meet 
the problems so identified; 

(2) convene conferences of State, local, and 
Federal officials, and such other persons as 
the Director shall designate, to promote the 
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purposes of this Act, and the Director is au- 
thorized to pay reasonable expenses of in- 
dividuals incurred in connection with their 
participation in such conferences; 

(3) draft and make available to State and 
local governments model legislation with 
respect to State and local drug abuse pro- 
grams and activities; and 

(4) promote the promulgation of uniform 
criteria, procedures, and forms of grant or 
contract applications for drug abuse control 
and treatment proposals submitted by State 
and local governments and private organiza- 
tions, institutions, and individuals. 

(c) In implementation of his authority 
under subsection (b)(1), the Director may 

(1) take such action as may be necessary 
to request the assignment, with or without 
reimbursement, of any individual employed 
by any Federal department or agency and en- 
gaged in any Federal drug abuse prevention 
function or drug traffic prevention function 
to serve as a member of any such task force; 
except that no such person shall be so as- 
signed during any one fiscal year for more 
than an aggregate of ninety days without 
the express approval of the head of the 
Federal department or agency with respect 
to which he was so employed prior to such 
assignment; 

(2) assign any person employed by the 
Office to serve as a member of any such task 
force or to coordinate management of such 
task forces; and 

(3) enter into contracts or other agree- 
ments with any person or organization to 
serve on or work with such task forces. 
§231. Reorganization authority. 

If the President finds, after investigation 
by the Director, that a reorganization in 
connection with the performance of any 
Federal drug abuse prevention function is 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the President shall prepare a reorgani- 
zation plan in accord with the provisions of 
sections 902 to 913 of title 5, United States 
Code, for submission to the Congress pursu- 
ant to this subsection. Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 905(b) of title 5, United States Code, 
or the pendency of other reorganization 
plans, any plan submitted pursuant to this 
section may take effect as if it were the 
only plan pending before Congress in ac- 
cord with sections 902 to 913 of title 5, 
United States Code, if the plan is transmitted 
to the Congress before the date specified in 
section 214. 

§ 232. Management oversight review. 

The Director may, for a period not to 
exceed thirty days in any one calendar year, 
provide for the exercise or performance of 
a management oversight review with respect 
to the conduct of any Federal drug abuse 
prevention function. Such review may be 
conducted by an officer of any Federal de- 
partment or agency other than the depart- 
ment or agency conducting such function. 
The officer shall submit a written report to 
the Director concerning his findings. 

§ 233. Federal drug council authorized. 

To promote the purposes of this Act, the 
Director may convene, at his discretion, a 
council of officials representative of Federal 
departments and agencies, including intel- 
ligence agencies, responsible for Federal drug 
abuse prevention functions or Federal drug 
traffic prevention functions. 

§ 234. Consultation with respect to personnel 
policies. 

The Director shall advise the Civil Service 
Commission and other Federal agencies with 
respect to appropriate policies and services 
for the control and treatment of drug abuse 
among Federal civilian employees, assuring 
optimal use of existing resources. The Direc- 
tor shall promote similar drug abuse control 
and treatment services in State and local 
governments and shall actively encourage 
labor and management to develop such serv- 
ices in private industry. 
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§ 235. International negotiations, 

The President may designate the Director 
to represent the Government of the United 
States in discussions and negotiations relat- 
ing to drug abuse prevention, drug traffic 
prevention, or both. 

§ 236. Annual report. 

The Director shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, prior to March 1 of 
each year which begins after the enact- 
ment of this title, a written report on the 
activities of the Office. The report shall spe- 
cify the objectives, activities, and accom- 
plishments of the Office, and shall contain 
an accounting of funds expanded pursuant 
to this title. 

Chapter 3.—ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Sec. 
251. 
252. 
253. 


Establishment of Council. 
Membership of the Council. 
Chairman; meetings. 

254. Compensation and expenses. 
255. Functions of the Council. 

§ 251. Establishment of Council. 

There is established a National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention (herein- 
after in this chapter referred to as the “Coun- 
cil”) which shall consist of fifteen members. 


§ 252. Membership of the Council. 

(a) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or 
their respective designees, shall be members 
of the Council ex officio. 

(b) The remaining members of the Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the President and 
shall serve at his pleasure. Appointments 
shall be made from persons who by virtue of 
their education, training, or experience are 
qualified to carry out the functions of mem- 
bers of the Council. Of the members so ap- 
pointed, four shall be officials of State or 
local governments or governmental agencies 
who are actively engaged in drug abuse pre- 
vention functions. 


§ 253. Chairman; meetings. 

The President shall designate the Chair- 
man of the Council. The Council shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman, but not less often 
than four times a year. 

§ 254. Compensation and expenses. 

Members of the Council (other than mem- 
bers who are full-time officers or employees 
of the United States) shall, while serving on 
business of the Council, be entitled to re- 
ceive a per diem allowance at rates not to 
exceed the daily equivalent of the rate au- 
thorized for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule, Each member of the Council, while 
so serving away from his home or regular 
place of business, may be allowed actual 
travel expenses and per diem in lieu of sub- 
Sistence as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 


§ 255. Functions of the Council. 

(a) The Council shall, from time to time, 
make recommendations to the Director with 
respect to overall planning and policy and 
the objectives and priorities for all Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions. 

(b) The Council may make recommenda- 
tions to the Director with respect to the 
conduct of, or need for, any drug abuse pre- 
vention functions which are so in its judg- 
ment should be conducted by or with the 
support of the Federal Government. 


TITLE III—OTHER AGENCIES 
Sec. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 


Community mental health centers. 

Public Health Service facilities. 

State plan requirements. 

Drug abuse prevention function appro- 
priations. 

Planning grants. 

Authorization of appropriations for 
special projects. 


305. 
306. 
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§ 301. Community mental health centers. 

Section 221 of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2688a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) If an application for a grant under 
this part for a community mental health 
center is made for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1972, and— 

“(1) the Secretary determines that it is 
feasible for such center to provide a treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program for drug 
addicts and other persons with drug abuse 
and other drug dependence problems residing 
in the area served by the center and that the 
need for such a program in that area is of 
such a magnitude as to warrant the provision 
of such a program by the center, such appli- 
cation may not be approved unless it con- 
tains or is supported by assurances satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary that the center will pro- 
vide such program in such fiscal year; or 

(2) the Secretary determines that it is 
feasible for the center to assist the Federal 
Government in treatment and rehabilitation 
programs for drug addicts and other persons 
with drug abuse and other drug dependence 
problems who are in the area served by the 
center, such application may not be approved 
unless it contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
center will enter into agreements with de- 
partments or agencies of the Government 
under which agreements the center may be 
used (to the maximum extent practicable) in 
treatment and rehabilitation programs (if 
any) provided by such departments or agen- 
cies. 

For the purpose of making grants under this 
part to assist community mental health cen- 
ters to meet the requirements of this sub- 
section there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $6,000,000 for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and $60,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974.” 

§ 302. Public Health Service facilities. 

(a) Section 341(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 257(a)) (relating to 
care and treatment of narcotic addicts and 
other drug abusers) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “In carrying out this subsection, the 
Secretary shall establish in each hospital and 
other appropriate medical facility of the 
Service a treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for drug addicts and other persons with 
drug abuse and drug dependence problems 
who are in the area served by such hospital 
or other facility; except that the requirement 
of this sentence shall not apply in the case of 
any such hospital or other facility with re- 
spect to which the Secretary determines that 
there is not sufficient need for such a pro- 
gram in such hospital or other facility.” 

(b) Section 341 of that Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government under which agreements 
hospitals and other appropriate medical 
facilities of the Service may be used in treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs provided 
by such department or agency for drug ad- 
dicts and other persons with drug abuse and 
other drug dependence problems who are in 
areas served by such hospitals or other 
facilities.” 


§303. State plan requirements. 

(a) Section 314(d)(2)(K) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 246(d) (2) (K)) 
is amended by inserting after “problem” the 
following: “, and include provisions for (i) 
licensing facilities in which treatment and 
rehabilitation programs are conducted for 
persons with drug abuse and other drug de- 
pendence problems, and (ii) expansion of 
State mental health programs in the field of 
drug abuse and drug dependence and of 
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other prevention and treatment programs 
in such field”, 

(b) Section 204 of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2684) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) After June 30, 1973, the Secretary 
may not approve any State plan unless it 
provides for treatment and prevention pro- 
grams in the field of drug abuse and 
dependence, commensurate with the extent 
of the problem, and it includes the provi- 
sions required by section 314(d)(2)(K) of 
the Public Health Service Act for State plans 
submitted under section 314(d) of such 
Act.” 

§ 304. Drug abuse prevention function ap- 
propriations. 

Any request for appropriations by a de- 
partment or agency of the Government sub- 
mitted after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall specify, on a line item basis, that 
part of the appropriations which the depart- 
ment or agency is requesting to carry out its 
drug abuse prevention functions. 


§ 305. Planning grants. 

(a) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $13,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $13,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for 
grants to States to assist them in (1) plan- 
ning projects for the development of more 
effective drug abuse prevention functions, or 
(2) evaluating the conduct of drug abuse 
prevention functions within the States. For 
purposes of this section, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, in addition 
to the fifty States. 

(b) For each fiscal year the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, allot the sums 
appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) for 
such year among the States on the basis 
of the relative population, financial need, 
and the need for more effective conduct of 
drug abuse prevention functions. 

(c) Any amount so allotted to a State 
(other than the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands) and remaining unob- 
ligated at the end of such year shall remain 
available to such State, for the purposes 
for which made, for the next fiscal year (and 
for such year only), and any such amount 
shall be in addition to the amounts allotted 
to such State for such purpose for such next 
fiscal year. 

(d) As a condition to its receipt of any 
grant under subsection (b) for any planning 
project, a State shall, by provisions in the 
plan or otherwise. 

(1) designate a single State agency as the 
sole agency for the preparation or revision 
of the plan, or designate such agency as the 
sole agency for supervising the preparation 
or revision of the plan; 

(2) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council which shall include repre- 
sentatives of nongovernmental organizations 
or groups, and of public agencies concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of drug 
abuse and drug dependence, from different 
geographical areas of the State, to consult 
with the State agency in preparing or re- 
vising the plan; 

(3) set forth, in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary, a detailed sur- 
vey of the local and State needs for the pre- 
vention and treatment of drug abuse and 
drug dependence, including a survey of the 
health facilities needed to provide services 
for drug abuse and drug dependence, and 
a plan for the development and distribution 
of such facilities and programs throughout 
the State; 

(4) provide for coordination of existing 
and planned treatment and rehabilitation 
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programs and activities, particularly in urban 
centers; 

(5) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
representatives shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to records 
to substantiate the expenditures for which 
the grant is made; 

(6) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its State plan and submit 
to the Secretary an analysis and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the prevention and 
treatment programs and activities carried out 
within the State, and any modifications in 
the plan which it considers necessary; 

(7) provide reasonable assurance that Fed- 
eral funds for preparation or revision of a 
State plan made available under this section 
for any period will be so used as to supple- 
ment and increase, to the extent feasible and 
practical, the level of State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds be made available for 
such purposes, and will in no event supplant 
such State, local, and other non-Federal 
funds; and 

(8) furnish such additional information 
and assurance as the Secretary may find nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this section. 

(e) As a condition to its receipt of any 
grant under subsection (b) for evaluation of 
drug abuse programs, a State shall. 

(1) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
representatives shall have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to records 
to substantiate the expenditures for which 
the grant is made; 

(2) provide reasonable assurance that Fed- 
eral funds for evaluation of drug abuse pro- 
grams made available under this section for 
any period will be so used as to supplement 
and increase, to the extent feasible and 
practical, the level of State, local, and non- 
Federal funds that would in the absence of 
such Federal funds be made available for 
such purposes, and will in no event supplant 
such State, local, and other non-Federal 
funds; and 

(3) furnish such additional information 
and assurance as the Secretary may find nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this section. 

§ 306. Authorization of appropriations for 
special projects, 

Section 256(e) of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “and $35,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "$60,000,000", and (2) by strik- 
ing out the period at the end and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; and $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974.”. 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading.) 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, print- 
ed in the Recorp, and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 6, line 10, 
immediately after the period, insert the fol- 
lowing: “The establishment of the Office in 
the Executive Office of the President shall 
not be construed as affecting access by the 
Congress, or committees of either House, (1) 
to information, documents, and studies in the 
possession of, or conducted by, the Office, or 
(2) to personnel of the Office.” 


gen committee amendment was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 9, line 3, 
strike out “(20)” and insert “(21)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 9, line 7, 
strike out “(94)” and insert “(95)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 10, lines 3 
and 4, strike out “January 1, 1974” and insert 
“June 30, 1974”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 

to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, STAGGERS 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sraccers: On 
page 20, strike out line 5 and all that follows 
down through line 11 on page 20. 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the amendment is to eliminate 
a provision in the bill which indirectly 
amends the Reorganization Act. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Ho.irretp) has expressed concern about 
this provision. I believe it should be 
deleted from the bill. I have cleared the 
amendment with the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER), and with the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) 
and recommend its adoption. 

i Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the action of the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Staccers, in offering the 
amendment to H.R. 12089 to delete lines 
5 through 11 on page 20 of the bill. 

The words deleted by the chairman’s 
amendment would have made a substan- 
tial change in the basic Reorganization 
Act of 1949. That act originated in the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations and has been periodically re- 
enacted by the House as sponsored by 
that committee. 

The House in the past always has 
acted diligently to extend the basic au- 
thority and, although there is an occa- 
sional delay in the other body that may 
cause a temporary lapse, the legislation 
almost continuously has been in effect. 

As you know, we amended the basic 
act last year to provide that the Presi- 
dent shall not transmit more than one 
such plan to Congress within any period 
of 30 consecutive days. This was a con- 
sidered judgment on the part of our com- 
mittee and the Congress to avoid the 
bunching of plans and to enable us to 
consider them in an orderly fashion. As 
you know, reorganization plans take ef- 
fect within 60 days and, if there are reso- 
lutions of disapproval, they must be acted 
upon within that time period. 

This amendment will not affect the 
substance of this legislation or the abil- 
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ity of the President to submit needed 
reorganization plans. However, it will 
leave intact our basic reorganization au- 
thority. Changes or exceptions to this 
basic authority ought not to be made 
unless these matters have been very 
carefully considered by the committee of 
jurisdiction. 

The amendment also would serve to 
make clear that reorganization plans are 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, which 
historically has had this responsibility. 

Again, I want to commend the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and its distinguished chair- 
man for reporting this legislation, which 
has my strong support, with the passage 
of the proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TEAGUE OF TEXAS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, TEAGUE of Tex- 
as: On page 13, line 7, insert “(a)” imme- 
diately before “In,” and after line 20 on page 
13, insert the following: 

“(b) The authority of the Director con- 
tained in subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply to the Veterans Administration, or 
any of its appropriations, functions, or ac- 
tivities,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I will not take the 5 minutes. This issue 
has been debated. All it does is to pre- 
vent Dr. Jaffe from being the dictator 
over the Veterans’ Administration’s drug 
program and leaves it in the hands of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the amendment, and move to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill, in the field of drug abuse preven- 
tion, is designed to enable the Federal 
Government to speak with one voice on 
this subject. If the amendment carries, 
it will have two voices, and sometime in 
the future there will be three voices, then 
four, and we will be right back where 
we started. This problem is so serious 
that we need to stand together, all the 
people, the veterans, those who are in the 
field fighting today, and those who are 
in the ghettos of America, and all others, 
wherever they may be. We must speak 
with one voice to say, “We are going to 
eradicate drug abuse. We seek preven- 
tion, rehabilitation of users, and coun- 
seling.” We must speak not only as a 
Congress but as parents. All the people 
in the land must get together to speak 
with one voice in one cause, and I do 
not think we can do it as effectively if we 
split the program apart. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I would also 
like to congratulate the chairman of the 
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committee, the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Sraccers) and the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Rocers) for the 
commendable job they have done in re- 
porting out a bill of such great impor- 
tance. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Treacue), who has offered the amend- 
ment, is also to be congratulated for his 
great concern for the veterans. It has 
been my observation that no Member of 
the House has done his job so zealously 
in connection with veterans as has Mr. 
TEAGUE, 

While I laud the purpose of this bill, 
I feel that it is important to protect the 
integrity of the Veterans’ Administration 
in the treatment of drug-addicted veter- 
ans. 

Mr. Jaffee, who will head the Special 
Office, has not been noted for his con- 
cern for the treatment of veterans in VA 
hospitals. No one can doubt the gentle- 
man from Texas’ devotion to and con- 
cern for the veterans of this Nation. He 
has dedicated many, many more hours 
than is called for to assure that our re- 
turning soldiers receive the best treat- 
ment and care possible. 

The question is whether the Veterans’ 
Administration or veterans themselves 
will be best served by the adoption of the 
amendment, In my judgment, the cri- 
teria for the answer to that question is 
in the position taken by the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. Frank- 
ly, I have no faith in the integrity of 
the Executive to comply with the law and 
preserve its province. You and I as Con- 
gressmen have seen too often instances 
in which the Executive has encroached 
on the preserves of other concerns and 
has failed to execute its duties when re- 
quired. Veterans coming home who are 
addicted require special attention, and 
it should be provided. A bill has already 
been passed by the Congress and now 
rests in the Senate providing a drug 
abuse program specifically targeted for 
veterans. 

Nevertheless, the coordination of all 
drug abuse treatment and prevention 
efforts is long overdue. The drug abuse 
problem has clearly reached epidemic 
proportions and only an ‘all out attack 
on the problem will stop the flow of 
poisonous drugs into the bloodstream of 
our society. 

I hope that this office, however, does 
not just become another commission- 
type group that issues reports and 
laments the proportions of the problem. 
We must have action. Action to end the 
interagency quibbling over who has en- 
forcement powers and who has education 
powers and who has classification powers. 
Action to convince our youth that drugs 
are not the answer. Action to properly 
treat all drug addicts in the country— 
not just the handful who can get into 
the few, limited clinics available. 

For a long time now, I have been ad- 
vocating the administration of metha- 
done by doctors in private, office-based 
practices. These doctors can no longer 
sit back and decline to take an active 
role in the treatment of drug addicts. 

If we had an epidemic of malaria 
sweeping the country no doctor would 
shirk his obligation to treat the sick. 
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Well, the drug abuse epidemic is as great 
as any epidemic this country has seen. 
Yet the vast majority of doctors in this 
country have abdicated their respon- 
sibilities to a few dedicated practitioners 
in the Nation’s clinics. 

I do not buy the argument that they 
cannot have addicts in their offices. The 
treatment of less than 10 addicts a week 
will not jeopardize any patient or any 
practice. And the treatment of 10 ad- 
dicts a week by New York's 16,000 private, 
office-based doctors, for example, would 
put 160,000 addicts under treatment— 
the total estimated addict population in 
the city. 

On a second front, I urge the special 
office to investigate the use of drug 
antagonists. The Federal Government 
has failed to support research into this 
area of drug abuse prevention. In addi- 
tion to being a means of withdrawing 
and treating drug addicts, this family of 
drugs have the potential to provide an 
inoculation effect against drug abuse. 

This would mean that we could in- 
oculate, say, soldiers going into a com- 
bat area that has a high incidence of 
drug abuse. Or a parent could have his 
child inoculated against drug abuse 
during that period of his life when he is 
most susceptible to the ravages of this 
curse. 

However, the most significant con- 
tribution such an office can make is to 
create a sense of national mobilization 
against drug abuse, a concentrated 
effort by all levels of Government and 
the people to eliminate once and for all 
this scourge of our youth, this deleterious 
destructor of society. Rome was de- 
stroyed not by an enemy from without, 
but the excesses of its own society within. 
A tree rotten at the core, will not with- 
stand the onslaught of the storm. 

At this point in our national history 
our core needs strengthening. By provid- 
ing an all out attack on drug abuse over 
the next 5 years we can enter the next 
century of our existence a stronger Na- 
tion and a more resolute people. 

This bill, with the adoption of this 
amendment, would provide the maximum 
protection and would answer the needs of 
the people of this country in connection 
with drug addiction and, by the same 
token, continue to provide for the maxi- 
mum needs of the veterans concerned. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I think the gentle- 
man has made an excellent argument. I 
am inclined to agree with him. If the 
gentleman would permit me, I should like 
to ask him to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TeaGue), to respond to a 
question I should like to ask. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas, under 
his yielding to me, if it is his intention 
to safeguard the veterans’ programs and 
the veterans’ hospitals from any kind 
of Treasury raid while at the same time 
he would want any veteran who would 
want to take advantage of the facilities 
that are provided under this act to be 
perfectly free to do so? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BIAGGI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma knows that this year we 
have held very comprehensive hearings 
on a drug bill. We debated whether drug 
abuse is a misbehavior or whether it is 
a disease. We passed a bill that said that 
any veteran, upon his discharge from 
the service, could go to a VA facility. I 
do not want to turn the drug abuse pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration 
over to a man I know is not friendly to 
the Veterans’ Administration so far as 
drug abuse is concerned. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I think 
when the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TEAGUE), our colleague, and a gentle- 
man of great repute and great respect, 
makes a statement like that on the 
floor of the House, when he says that 
Dr. Jaffe who will implement this law 
will not be friendly to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, this, I believe, is a man- 
date for us to protect the Veterans’ 
Administration and veterans and still 
preserve the full intent of the legislation 
presented to us today. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak in opposition to the amendment 
offered. I endorse entirely what the chair- 
man of our committee said a moment 
ago. If we are to fragment the effort to 
bring together all of the programs that 
are presently in operation and trying to 
do the very best job possible, if we frag- 
ment it at this moment when we are 
just trying to start the program, good- 
ness knows what may happen looking 
into the future. 

I believe it will be the intent of our 
committee and certainly our responsibil- 
ity to see that every agency of the Gov- 
ernment is properly treated. I know our 
chairman joins with me and our com- 
mittee in trying to exert every effort to 
see that will be done. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentlemen who have spoken that I 
am a veteran of the Second World War 
and a disabled veteran and that I stand 
with the Veterans’ Administration as 
much as anyone in this body. I want the 
best for it. But I do not want to frag- 
ment this program and say to the vet- 
erans that they are off the books. We 
want to treat them as deserving the best. 
I want the best for them. 

If Dr. Jaffe is not the man for the 
job, he should be fired. The gentleman 
from Texas is talking about personali- 
ties. I think the job should be the focus, 
and we have limited the authority that 
goes with the job. We think this bill will 
give the best care possible to the vet- 
erans of America. I want the best for 
the veterans of America. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman 
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I challenge anyone in this House to read 
the hearings which were conducted by 
the gentleman and not come to the same 
conclusions that I came to. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, under 
this bill the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals will benefit rather than suffer. 
The Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is going to be on the National Ad- 
visory Council with the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and they will advise 
with Dr. Jaffe as to the policies. Dr. Jaffe 
is not going to do anything without con- 
currence of this commission. 

Further, these personal attacks on Dr. 
Jaffe, I think, are baseless. He is a dis- 
tinguished physician from Illinois who 
headed a drug treatment group success- 
fully there. He gained a national reputa- 
tion. I feel he wants to hurt no one but 
to help all of us. I say this as a veteran 
myself. 

Again I say I have always supported 
our veterans and have voted for every 
bit of helpful legislation in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think if we start on 
what should be really landmark legis- 
lation in this narcotics battle to frag- 
ment this bill, such as is now being sug- 
gested, we would be opening the door to 
exactly the same problems this bill was 
designed to correct, namely to get as 
many of these programs under one con- 
trol as possible, so that everyone could 
be treated fairly and given the best pos- 
sible treatment. 

The chairman of the committee has 
certainly expressed the feeling so far as 
the veterans are concerned. We are 
deeply concerned about veterans. There 
is no Member of this House I know of 
who is not actively involved in work on 
legislation concerning veterans, to im- 
prove their lot. 

To make a change at this time I be- 
lieve will be to destroy the impact of this 
bill. It would not be doing a service to 
veterans. I believe it would be doing a 
grave disservice to veterans. They are 
a part of this problem. It is a part of the 
problem of the entire country. To break 
it apart I believe would be tragic. 

I also believe it is a real mistake to 
get into this area of personalities. I am 
not arguing for or against Dr. Jaffe. I 
simply say that the Director is a man 
who has to be appointed and confirmed 
in his appointment. I do not believe we 
ought to worry about the man right now. 
We ought to worry about the job and 
the bill that will pull together this en- 
tire narcotics problem. Let us move 
ahead. 

I certainly want to endorse the com- 
mittee stand and the stand of the gentle- 
a from Florida (Mr. Rocers) on this 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
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from Texas (Mr. Tracus). I certainly 
will not take 5 minutes. 

I have here a letter from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The letter was not 
asked for but voluntarily sent to the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. I should like to read only one 
paragraph from this letter. The letter is 
from the director of the national leg- 
islative program of the VFW, Mr. Stov- 
er, and is addressed to the chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. This 
paragraph says: 

The V.F.W. totally disagrees with the Ad- 
ministration’s recommendation that the pro- 
posed Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention should take over and carry out 
the responsibility of caring for veterans. Such 
proposal collides head-on with the long- 
standing position of the V.F.W. that the 
Veterans Administration should be the Fed- 
eral agency with the responsibility of admin- 
istering veterans rights, benefits, and pro- 
grams. The V.F.W. has always opposed and 
will continue to oppose any and all attempts 
and recommendations to transfer this re- 
sponsibility to other Government agencies. 


Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman after one more 
comment. 

That is exactly what this bill does. If 
we do not adopt the Teague of Texas 
amendment we will be turning over the 
treatment as to drugs to a czar. This 
certainly will take away from the vet- 
erans’ program. 

This is a good amendment and should 
be supported. 

I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr, STAGGERS. Would the gentle- 
man tell me the date of that letter? 

-i MONTGOMERY. February 3, 
1972. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is a new letter I 
did not know about. To whom is it ad- 
dressed? It is not addressed to our com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It is addressed 
to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TEAGUE) the chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. I believe I did men- 
tion that earlier. 

Mr. STAGGERS. We knew that the 
VFW had opposed the earlier bill, which 
was H.R. 9264. I believe they are still 
referring to the same bill in this. This 
bill was introduced later, and objections 
were considered. Certainly it meets all of 
the objections we could find any veterans 
group had. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I believe they 
are talking about this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If I understand 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Teacuve) correctly, it would 
not deny the use of any of the new 
facilities which are to be constructed 
under this bill to any veteran in the 
United States. It would simply say that 
if a veteran wants to use Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities and use their pro- 
gram the money would not be pulled out 
of the VA program and its facilities to 
ci a some other facility. Is that cor- 
rec 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. KAZEN). 

Mr. KAZEN. In further answer to the 
statement made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, about all people 
being treated alike, is it not a fact that 
the veterans group is the only identifiable 
group we will be dealing with under this 
program? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY, That is correct. 

Mr. KAZEN. The gentleman answered 
the question of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. If there is any veteran who wants 
to take advantage of any other kind of 
program set up he is free to do so. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct. 

Mr. KAZEN. But at the same time he 
can continue to take advantage of what- 
ever programs the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration sets up exclusively for veterans, 
the only identifiable addicts that would 
be treated under this bill. The veterans 
deserve a measure of extra treatment in 
view of their contribution to our country. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman 
is exactly right. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. We specifically say in 
here every member of the armed services, 
and that takes in all of our boys in the 
field wherever they are all over the world. 
It specifically sets them out. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do not know 
why you would not adopt this, then. 

Mr. KAZEN. That is exactly what I am 
talking about. The members of the mili- 
tary forces, be they in active service or 
veterans, are the only identifiable seg- 
ment of our population. From there on 
you have all types of people and citizens 
who can fall under this program pro- 
posed by you in this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the reason for that is we 
wanted to make sure we were not inter- 
fering with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in any way and with the armed 
services in any way, and we set them out. 
We wanted to make it crystal clear, so 
it was spelled out in the bill. We say that 
we will have a good drug abuse program 
and we want them to share in that and 
to have this knowledge shared every- 
where. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, you might say that this 
is a jurisdictional fight between one com- 
mittee and another. I did not think it 
would get down to this, but obviously it 
has. Unfortunately, it developed even 
though the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment invited the 
chief counsel of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to come and sit with us and 
help to write the bill, and the ranking 
majority member on our subcommittee 
happens to be the chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Subcommittee on Hospi- 
tals. We added section 213 after meeting 
with the staff of the VA committee. 

Now let us get down to it. What does 
this mean? Is somebody saying that we 
do not want veterans basically to have 
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the same benefits or as good drug abuse 
programs as the rest of the Nation? 

Let me tell you this: The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration does not know right now 
how to cure a drug addict. We have two 
doctors on our committee who can vouch 
for that statement. They do not know 
how to cure an addict. 

What we are trying to say is we want 
Dr. Jaffe, along with the rehabilitation 
people, along with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration people, along with the 
armed services people, all of the experts 
in the country, to come together. If they 
can devise a good program that will have 
some results, well, it ought to be insti- 
tuted and it ought to be instituted in the 
Veterans’ Administration even though 
the veterans might not want it. 

Did you know that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration supports this bill? They 
testified in favor of it. What did the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs say? He said, “Oh, OMB stopped 
our program.” He said that this after- 
noon. They have frozen it. Now, Dr. 
Jaffe does not have that authority yet, 
so you cannot accuse him. It is OMB. If 
you will pass this bill, I will guaran- 
tee that it will be unfrozen, because we 
are putting in some priorities. We will 
have a man who will see what they are 
doing. We will get additional fundings 
here, If you want to help the veterans, 
then you vote against this amendment. 
If you want to help drug addicts—and 
that is all this goes to; it does not even 
touch any other program—then vote 
against it. The specific language in the 
bill provides that Dr. Jaffe’s authority 
over the VA does not go to any other 
program except drug abuse. They do not 
have the answers yet, and they need 
them. 

Here is another thing. Have you ever 
tried to get the Office of Management 
and Budget up before your committee 
and get them to tell you why they are 
holding up something? You try to do it 
and you will not get them. 

But do you know what we have in this 
bill on Jaffe’s office specifically? 

The bill states that: 

The establishment of the Office in the 
Executive Office of the President shall not be 
construed as affecting access by the Congress, 
or committees of either House, (1) to in- 
formation, documents, and studies in the 
possession of, or conducted by, the Office, or 
(2) to personnel of the Office. 


Now, the Congress itself can find out 
what is happening, who is making deci- 
sions to stop and hold up money or where 
it is spent. You leave this in OMB like 
this amendment would allow, and you 
will never find out. 

If you want to uphold the authority of 
this Congress, if you want to do some- 
thing for veterans who are addicts and 
begin to move forward with a program 
of cure you should vote strongly against 
this amendment. This is the most dan- 
gerous amendment in the fight against 
drug abuse I have yet seen presented. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentleman 
said that the gentleman from Texas said 
that the program would be stopped and 
I did not say that. 
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Mr. ROGERS. You said it had been 
frozen. What did the gentleman say? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I will tell you. 
This Congress approved the creation of 
centers in the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

Mr. ROGERS. Notin this bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am not talk- 
ing about this bill. We have already done 
that. However, there is a stop order on 
hiring people to go into drug abuse cen- 
ters. That is what I said. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is right. Who did 
it? OMB. And, so, we are going to change 
that if you will turn down this amend- 
ment. 

I would urge that this amendment be 
strongly disapproved if you want to help 
the fight against drug abuse in this 
Nation. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. 

With all due respect to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, for whom I have so much 
love and affection and to the outstand- 
ing administration of the Veterans’ 
Administration, I feel that a totally 
coordinated program to combat this 
horrendous drug scourge is essential. 

Mr. Chairman, we should have one 
overall program, as the gentleman from 
Florida so clearly pointed out. We can- 
not have one program for veterans and 
other programs and standards for other 
segments of the American society. Drug 
addiction does not know classification 
between veterans and nonveterans. The 
addict on the street and the devastation 
he causes does not draw a line or dis- 
tinction between the unfortunate ex-GI 
addict and the nonveteran addict. 

Mr. Chairman, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, as of November 1971, had 
treated in its 32 centers, an increase, 
incidentally, from five centers over the 
previous year, over 9,000 veterans. Of 
these, Mr. Chairman, 6,000—yes, over 
6,000 addicts were ex-GI’s who served in 
Vietnam. 

This staggering figure represents only 
a percentage, obviously, of the veterans 
addict population. It represents only 
those veterans who have come forward 
for treatment. I believe it is safe to esti- 
mate that these thousands represent per- 
haps only 10 percent of the total veteran 
addict population. That is a staggering 
figure. And I think it is a conservative 
estimate. 

The Veterans’ Administration drug 
treatment and rehabilitation programs 
woefully need the benefit of better 
trained personnel and total research ef- 
fort and all of the benefits that a co- 
ordinated program can bring about. So 
do all public and private hospitals and 
drug treatment facilities. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me go back to 
the untreated veterans who are addicted. 
Their number would represent tens of 
thousands, perhaps 50,000, 60,000 or 
70,000. I base this on the ratio of the 
number of patients who have been 
treated in VA facilities. 

Unless total coordination can be 
achieved, this number of ex-GI addicts 
can very well turn on as many as 3 mil- 
lion Americans, 
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Yes, Mr. Chairman, the only way we 
can effectively eradicate this scourge is 
a coordinated program for training per- 
sonnel, for research, for education and 
rehabilitation, and this can only be done 
meaningfully as outlined in this bill. 

I commend the subcommittee and I 
commend the full committee for the bill 
before us today, and I hope—and sin- 
cerely trust— that this amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I cannot un- 
derstand why the committee would not 
accept this amendment. I am not im- 
pressed by the argument advanced by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Rocers). In the first place, I doubt that 
the Veterans’ Administration is really 
opposed to the amendment as offered, or 
does not favor the amendment as offered 
by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TreacuE). There are enough of us within 
this Chamber today who have been 
around long enough to know that the 
Veterans’ Administration does not really 
have the freedom to express its true po- 
sition when the administration says to 
support a bill of this kind. 

I am not impressed by the argument 
that we are fragmenting this particular 
problem and that we are fragmenting 
the efforts of this committee. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) and 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Roc- 
ERS) for what they have done, and thank 
their committee for what they have done 
in bringing out this bill. 

All of us are seeking the same objec- 
tive. We are trying to find solutions to 
one of the worst problems that America 
faces today. 

The statement has been made on this 
floor that the Veterans’ Administration 
has never cured an addict and does not 
know how to cure an addict. That may 
be true, but it may not only apply to the 
Veterans’ Administration. It may apply 
to many other institutions in this field as 
well. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman in a moment. 

Let me say something about medical 
research in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. We have not fragmented medical 
research. The Congress appropriated 
$68.7 million for medical research in the 
Veterans’ Administration in 1972. Over 
the last 15 years it has developed a pro- 
gram in its hospitals that is essential to 
its mission of providing quality medical 
care. 

I see the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina who sits with me on the 
HUD-Space-Science-Veterans Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee. We have worked 
with Veterans’ Administration programs 
for many years. The appropriation for 
medical research 14 years ago was $10.3 
million, and today it is up to $68.7 
million. 

So, have we fragmented research? I 
say we have not. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has been a leader in the field. 

Some of the best solutions to some of 
the worst problems facing veterans with 
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respect to medical and mental problems 
have come out of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. We can do the same thing here. 

What the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
TEAGUE) objects to, and I think with very 
good reason, is that the head of the drug 
abuse program, which we have been de- 
bating, may have the power to deny funds 
to the Veterans’ Administration. I un- 
derstand that the power under one sec- 
tion of this bill may forbid the use of 
funds for particular programs. If that is 
so, then we ought not permit that kind 
of power. 

If the Veterans’ Administration can 
do in the drug problem what it has done 
in many other areas of medical research, 
then I think we should support them. 
If you want to obtain better medical re- 
search, where can you get better research 
results than from the veterans who are 
addicted to the drugs? We have these 
facilities and we know they can do a 
good job. Yes, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion can probably do a better job than 
ean be done in some of these institutions 
into which much of this money may go. 

I do not know Dr. Jaffe. I am sure he 
must be a tremendously fine man, and 
extremely knowledgeable in this field. I 
do not quarrel with his position or the 
responsibilities he will have. But here 
we have an opportunity to move ahead 
with both Dr. Jaffe’s activities, and with 
the ongoing program in the Veterans’ 
Administration. Using this approach, I 
think we can help solve this tremendous 
problem. God knows this country needs 
to move ahead utilizing all of our re- 
sources in every way possible. 

Mr. ROY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are sev- 
eral things that have been said that 
should be reiterated. No. 1 is that we do 
not know how to cure drug addiction. To 
find a cure will take a unified program, 
including perhaps the most important 
element and the most important facility 
that we have, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

So there is no question the Veterans’ 
Administration should be a part of our 
efforts. I know that doctors of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and doctors in 
many other places realize that they do 
not have the answers within the walls of 
their institutions, so we must have this 
research and we must have this exchange 
of information. 

I think the oniy way we can move 
ahead is in that way. We are talking of 
several things. We are talking of a coor- 
dinated program. We are talking of re- 
search. We are talking of education. We 
are talking of treatment and we are 
talking of rehabilitation. We must move 
addicts from place to place as these proc- 
esses for treatment and rehabilitation 
occur. I think we must, therefore, have 
somebody to coordinate this movement. 

At the moment we have great diffi- 
culty. Our committee again and again 
has asked generals and admirals and the 
Veterans’ Administration and others 
where the addicts are going that need 
service and why are they not being 
picked up by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals. 

About 2 months ago I looked in on 
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the VA treatment center at Topeka, 
Kans., and as I recall there were two 
heroin addicts and two speed addicts. 
I said: 


Where are the veterans to be treated here? 


They said: 

They have not been identified. We know 
they are around but we have not been able 
to make the transfer. 


Dr. Jaffe must have some authority— 
a limited authority granted—but he must 
have some authority with regard to the 
Veterans’ Administration and with re- 
gard to the armed services and with re- 
gard to HEW and HUD and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and all the other 
places where we have put money—where 
we have poured money in a sense when we 
consider the returns that we have re- 
ceived, in order to combat this scourge 
that is plaguing the American people. 

It would be a mistake to leave out the 
Veterans’ Administration. We have to 
have the Veterans’ Administration co- 
ordinated with the rest of our efforts. 
I do not think I can emphasize too 
strongly to this House the anxiety on the 
part of our committee to be sure that 
these things do occur and that transfers 
occur whereby our veterans can receive 
the treatment they deserve. 

The second point which I think the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) 
made so well, but which I will have the 
temerity to repeat—is that your money 
has been held up. It has been held up by 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
as he said and I am sure the distin- 
guished chairman knows. This is a very, 
very difficult thing to fight. But we can 
fight it. 

Dr. Jaffe is in the spotlight—not only 
of the people but of the President and 
of our committees of the Congress, and 
I feel it would be a grave error to go 
along with this amendment, which would 
chop off the veterans from having the 
best treatment that can be given to them. 
I am extremely disappointed to hear you 
come forth with this thing that sets aside, 
as something different, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. What do you 
mean by that statement when you said 
we are chopping off the veterans from 
something. 

Mr. ROY. We have to have a coordi- 
nated program. We will not have one in 
the Veterans’ Administration as in other 
treatment programs, if we do not have 
the same authority and the same intro- 
duction of Dr. Jaffe and his staff into the 
Veterans’ Administration. We very likely 
would not have the same coordination 
and the same exchange of research and 
the same education of personnel and 
other things we anticipate from this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to point out that 
the law requires the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to treat drug addicts. If the di- 
rector cuts off any of these funds and 
siphons off the funds to some other place, 
then you are restricting the quality of 
treatment that the veteran will get. That 
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is how you cut off the veteran and not 
the way the amendment provides but the 
way the bill provides. 

Mr. ROY. Number one—the funds are 
provided by line item and there is no way 
that Dr. Jaffe can touch these funds to 
siphon them off and put them some place 
else. 

Mr. WHITE. It says “at his discretion” 
in the bill—after the funds are appro- 
priated. 

Mr. ROY. I beg to differ with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITE. I will read it to you. If 
you will look at page 14, it says: 

Except as provided in subsection (c) of 
this section, sums appropriated to the fund 
may be utilized only after their transfer, 
upon the order of the Director and at his 
discretion, to any Federal department or 
agency. 


That is precisely how the money could 
be siphoned off. 

Mr. ROY. No; the money we authorize 
to the special action of the director— 
not the veteran’s money. 

Mr. WHITE. Where does it say that? 

Mr. PICKLE, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee con- 
sidering this legislation recognized we 
did have a problem in the programs be- 
ing offered. It was for that reason they 
held consultation with the Veteran’s 
Affairs Committee. We had thought 
that this matter had been resolved 
and we have come to the floor in 
good faith that an accord had been 
reached. It is very unfortunate that we 
find ourselves still in controversy at this 
point. I do hope, however this matter 
comes out, if this bill moves forward, if 
there is some way to resolve the ques- 
tion, we ought to do it, because it is not 
a vote for or against veterans. We are 
certainly agreed on that. 

I would like to make this point. Dur- 
ing the debate there has been constant 
reference to the fact that the Office of 
Management and Budget has been the 
agency which has frozen the funds that 
the VA hospitals have so desperately 
needed. This agency has done this in 
many other categories. There seems to 
be no relief. There seems to be no way 
to find out on what grounds or on what 
basis these funds are being withheld. 

I submit to this body that in time we 
must address ourselves to the problem 
that is being caused by the Office of 
Management and Budget, because they 
seem to concentrate totally on the word 
“management” rather than on the word 
“budget.” This matter should be looked 
into in some depth and in a broader 
manner. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I would like, first, to 
compliment the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacue) for his fight in what he 
believes is the best interests of the vet- 
erans. But I believe we are all in the same 
boat, my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas, is a great man, a distinguished 
Member of this House. Everybody loves 
him. I know that everyone has great af- 
fection for Mr. TEacue. We are all fight- 
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ing for the veterans of this land. I am 
sure we all are. 

When I first came to Congress, I served 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee with 
Mr. TEAGUE, and I enjoyed the associa- 
tion we had in the years I was there, 
and have enjoyed them ever since. But 
that has nothing to do with this bill be- 
cause we have taken every precaution 
we could. We have said that the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall be on the advisory 
committee advising the Director and shall 
help to shape the policy. 

We have two doctors on our committee, 
two eminent doctors of their communi- 
ties, testify. They are perfectly satisfied 
and say emphatically that this provision 
should not be taken out. I believe thou- 
sands of veterans would say that this 
should not be taken out of the bill if we 
are going to give them the best treat- 
ment. 

Then I would like to say that in the bill 
itself we have taken precautions. The 
gentleman from California had an 
amendment put into the bill, that we 
would have access at all times—and I 
will read the provision to the House so 
Members will know what we have in- 
serted: 

The establishment of the Office in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President shall not be 
construed as affecting access by the Con- 
gress, or committees of either House, (1) to 
information, documents, and studies in the 
possession of, or conducted by, the Office, or 
(2) to personnel of the Office. 


We knew that we might not otherwise 
get into the different things that the 
Executive Office has, so we said, “This is 
an exception.” Any committee of the 
House can look at their documents and 
say, “What are you doing and why are 
you doing it?” We have assured that 
kind of investigation. We have taken that 
precaution. If they do something wrong, 
we can take a look at it. If we had left 
the office in the Executive Office without 
this amendment, we might not have had 
this authority. We have said that any 
Member of the House can say, “What are 
you doing and why are you doing it?” 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Could Dr. Jaffe 
spend one dime without the approval of 
the Office of Management and Budget? 
Whether he withholds funds or not, the 
Office of Management and Budget comes 
into it anyway. It makes no difference. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It surely does. It 
makes all the difference in the world. 
We do not have to go through the Office 
of Management and Budget, because if 
we determine they need the money, they 
get the money. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr, CARTER. I have just one or two 
things to say on this subject. I should 
like to refer, first, to section 213, page 9, 
of the bill. Under the old bill I believe the 
term was “prevention and treatment.” 
To assure the Veterans’ Administration 
that Dr. Jaffe would not enter into the 
field of treatment, the word “treatment” 
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was deleted, taken out, and just “preven- 
tion” left there. 

Another thing. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE), brought 
up the subject of the special fund, the 
so-called incentive fund, whereby the 
Director could send into a hospital or into 
a mental health center an agent who 
would check the method of treatment, 
and if he found it good, then he would 
give an incentive award to that group. 

As far as that is concerned, that ap- 
plies only to the incentive awards, and if 
the Veterans’ Administration is conduct- 
ing a good drug treatment program, they 
stand to gain incentive awards. We are 
here to help the Veterans’ Administration 
in their treatment and not hurt them. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentlemen 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman mentioned section 213. 
Will the gentleman mention section 222 
and tell the House what it means? 

It means that Dr. Jaffe is the dictator 
over the Veterans’ Administration, and 
it gives him power over all the money. 

Mr. CARTER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, let not your heart be 
troubled. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is. 

Mr. CARTER. That is not the intention 
of this bill, and it will not be done. We 
are here to help the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, to help them and not to hurt 
them. We are here to help the Veterans’ 
Administration and drug addicts of this 
country, to help them and not to hurt 
them. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, under section 222, 
though, the Director can modify, I think 
the words are “as he deems necessary”. 

Mr. CARTER. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman as to why that was done. We have 
throughout this country program after 
program not all of which have actually 
been effective. In the District of Colum- 
bia, for instance, we have had one in 
which Ahmed Hassad, was in charge and 
one man died of an overdose of drugs. 
The purpose of this is to assure the Di- 
rector the right to go into such an area 
and discontinue funding that when it is 
necessary—and many times it is neces- 
sary and must be done, so that we can 
coordinate the programs and treat the 
people who need treating. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, he can modify the 
budgets, and, therefore, he could put 
more in a special fund and less in other 
special requests. 

Mr. CARTER. I think the fears of my 
good friend, the gentleman from Texas, 
are groundless. Again I believe the gen- 
tleman is fighting a strawman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. I have served 
with the gentleman on the committee for 
a good many years and know too well the 
continuing efforts by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and its predecessor 
agency, the Bureau of the Budget, as 
well as other Federal agencies, to dis- 
member the Veterans’ Administration 
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and transfer one or another of its func- 
tions to other agencies. 

I can remember efforts several years 
ago to transfer the veterans’ home loan 
guarantee program to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. I can also remember 
an ill-conceived effort to create a united 
hospital administration that would di- 
vest the Veterans’ Administration of its 
vast hospital system which has always 
provided second-to-none medical care 
for the Nation’s sick and wounded vet- 
erans. Then I recall repeated efforts to 
transfer the administrative control of 
the veterans’ education program, the GI 
bill, to the Office of Education in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

During the last administration there 
was an abortive effort to superimpose the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare over the Administrator and the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration as the President’s Co- 
ordinator of Federal Health Activities. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, it appears that 
we are creating a czar, this time under 
the guise of coordinating the Federal at- 
tack on drug abuse. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Chairman, has been in 
the business of treating narcotic addic- 
tion for many years. They have demon- 
strated their qualifications in treating 
drug abuse and in spending wisely and 
economically the funds appropriated by 
the Congress for this important segment 
of medical rehabilitation. They do not 
require an overseer to determine how 
they shall treat veterans and servicemen 
or how much money will be devoted to 
this activity. 

In addition to the ongoing medical and 
rehabilitative treatment of drug abuse 
practiced in all Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, the Veterans’ Administration 
will, by the end of the 1973 fiscal year, 
have 44 drug treatment centers in opera- 
tion. Many of these units are already 
functioning actively. 

The House of Representatives last year 
passed and sent to the Senate H.R. 9265 
which greatly expanded the role of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the overall 
attack upon drug abuse. The bill author- ` 
izes the Veterans’ Administration to 
treat ex-servicemen for drug abuse irre- 
spective of the nature of their discharge 
and to accept for treatment active duty 
servicemen and court-committed veter- 
ans. I am hopeful that the Senate will 
act upon this measure at the earliest 
possible date. This legislation, Mr. Chair- 
man, that originated in the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and passed the 
House, when it passes the Senate, will 
represent the will of Congress with re- 
spect to treatment of veterans and serv- 
icemen for drug abuse. I cannot support 
that portion of the legislation before the 
House today that will vest one person 
with the authority to thwart the will of 
Congress by withholding funds or other- 
wise changing the mission of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the care and 
treatment of veterans suffering from 
narcotic addiction. 

I shall support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas and urge 
my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE), as 
I do not believe it is appropriate as a part 
of this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, in expressing my sup- 
port of this legislation (H.R. 12089) for 
a Special Action Office in combating drug 
abuse; I realize that there are many of us 
in the Congress who are endeavoring to 
find rational and ready answers to this 
acute problem which faces our Nation. 

It is highly commendable that the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee has produced this legislation which 
seeks to meet many of the most urgent 
needs in combating the drug problem. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation em- 
bodies the kind of Federal direction and 
impetus which can help local and State 
governments in meeting the challenges 
of drug abuse. In establishing a national 
drug abuse training center, many per- 
sons will be able to educate and train 
medical personnel, as well as educators 
and others, in providing care and treat- 
ment of drug dependent persons and to 
provide similar services in the area of 
drug abuse prevention. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation which 
we are considering varies in several re- 
spects from the program outlined by the 
President in his message to the Congress 
on January 17, 1971. However, the broad 
objectives of a Special Action Office pro- 
vided in this measure are consistent with 
the administration’s proposals, 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Di- 
rector of the Special Action Office in the 
executive department, Dr. Jerome H. 
Jaffe, has provided convincing testimony 
in support of the concepts embodied in 
this bill. Dr.. Jaffe comes with a reputa- 
tion of successful leadership in the area 
of drug abuse, having served as director 
of the drug abuse program in the Illinois 
Department of, Mental Health. 

Mr. Chairman, there has already de- 
veloped a substantial drug treatment fa- 
cility in many of our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals. Hopefully, these fa- 
cilities will be needed only on a tem- 
porary basis to treat the military per- 
sonnel from Vietnam who have been 
subjected to drug use in that area. In 
carrying out the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion program and in developing the more 
comprehensive measures contemplated 
in this legislation, I find no basis for 
confusion or for criticism of Dr. Jaffe. 
Certainly, we are not planning to estab- 
lish duplicate facilities for treatment 
or for training or for any other aspect 
of the drug abuse problem. Indeed, we 
have neither the physical resources nor 
the personnel to do more than is au- 
thorized in this measure—and in the 
interim any emergency programs which 
have already been undertaken by the 
Department of Defense and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. In the record of 
hearings, part I, page 169, the Veterans’ 
Administration drug treatment program 
is outlined—and there seems to be no 
basis for conflict. Instead, the Director 
indicates many ways in which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration programs and the 
new Special Action Office may cooperate. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Jaffe has faced his 
new responsibilities forthrightly and 
courageously. When he has testified be- 
fore committees of Congress, he has 
given clear evidence that he knows 
whereof he speaks as completely as any 


person in the field of drug abuse. There 
is no basis for describing his forthright 
statements as arrogant or egotistical. In- 
stead, they are, in my opinion, knowl- 
edgeable and frank. In reviewing his 
testimony before the committee, which 
covers approximately 90 pages of part 
I of the hearings—pages 171-260—it ap- 
pears to me that Dr. Jaffe demonstrated 
professional talents consistent with his 
position as well as patience, respect, and 
sound reason in response to extensive 
questioning. I have noted the compli- 
mentary remarks of the chairman of the 
subcommittee on page 259 when Dr. 
Jaffe concluded his testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the substan- 
tial benefits of this legislation should not 
be diluted because of rivalries between 
the departments of Government, com- 
mittees of the Congress, or other such 
differences. In my view, the legislation 
before us today is constructive—and 
should enable us to meet many of the 
challenges created by the prevalence of 
drug abuse. It is my fervent hope that 
in the administration of programs which 
are here authorized, we can meet many 
of the individual problems which drug 
dependent persons are experiencing, and 
that the program also will help reduce 
the trafficking in heroin and other dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 43, 
noes 64. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. TEAGUE of Texas, STAGGERS, BIAG- 
GI, and NELSEN. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 174, noes 
196, not voting 61, as follows: 

[Roll No. 23] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—174 


Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Cotter 
Crane 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Donohue 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green, Oreg. 


Abernethy 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Boland 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 


Brown, Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Carney 
Casey, Tex. 


Dorn 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Edmondson 


Gaydos 
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Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McCloskey 


Mailliard 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Melcher 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, Tl. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blackburn 


Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carter 
Chisholm 


Collins, Il. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 

h 


Alexander 
Aspinall 
Bell 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Celler 

Clark 
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Roe 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rostenkowski 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shriver 


NOES—196 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Goodling 
Gubser 
Gude 

Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, Tenn. 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 

Lloyd 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 


Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Sisk 

Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif, 
Teague, Tex. 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 

White 
Whitten 
Williams 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 

Zwach 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tl. 
Quie 
Rallsback 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Rogers 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Seiberling 


Smith, Calif, 
Smith, N.Y. 


Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


Galifianakis 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
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Rees 


Roy 

Smith, Iowa 

Springer 

Stuckey 

Thompson, Ga. 

Thompson, N.J. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Wilson, 
Charles H. 

Wolff 

Wylie 


Mich. 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in 
order to express a view which I trust 
the chairman of this committee will 
carry to the conference on this bill. 
The Senate-passed legislation would 
grant considerable more new direct 
funding to States and localities for the 
actual operation of drug treatment and 
rehabilitation centers than the bill be- 
fore us today. I would hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the House conferees will 
reach a significantly larger figure than 
provided in H.R. 12089 so as to fulfill the 
critical need for treatment and rehabili- 
tation programs on a local level. I trust 
that will be carried by the chairman and 
the conferees to the conference, 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) that 
I am sympathetic toward his position 
but as the gentleman knows, as a member 
of the conference, I am dutybound to up- 
hold what the House has done here. Of 
course in all conferences we have to have 
compromises. I do not know what is go- 
ing to come out of that conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALPERN. I hope that the com- 
promise will be closer to the Senate bill 
on this point. 

I have one other question to direct to 
the chairman of the committee, I would 
be interested in hearing the chairman’s 
reason for the committee not including 
in H.R. 12089 the Senate-originated pro- 
vision which would prohibit any public 
or private general hospitals presently re- 
ceiving any Federal funding from refus- 
ing admission or treatment of drug-abus- 
ers who are suffering from an emergency 
medical condition. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I believe that is contained 
in the Senate bill. 

Mr. HALPERN. It is contained in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. As I stated before, the 
chairman is sympathetic. I do not know 
what the conference will do, but as I 
said, we are dutybound to try to uphold 
what the House has done here. 

Mr. HALPERN. Yes, but I trust the 
conference will accept this provision of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time, be- 
cause I had originally intended to pro- 
pose an amendment to this bill and was 
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persuaded not to by the sponsor and 
other members of the committee. It has 
to do with a section which is contained 
in the Senate bill and which is not con- 
tained in the House bill. I would ask 
either the chairman of the committee or 
the distinguished sponsor of the bill to 
comment in connection with my concern 
My concern is this: 

The House bill is silent on the whole 
matter of confidentiality. The Senate bill 
contained an entire title on confidenti- 
ality that is not only important in terms 
of the rights of the addict, but in terms 
of the potential intake that the program 
will have, One of the defects in previ- 
ous programs has been that persons who 
needed help have been reluctant to seek 
it, because they were afraid that the dis- 
closures they made to the treatment 
agency would be turned over to law-en- 
forcement agencies or to others to their 
detriment. I am hoping that when this 
bill is considered in conference the House 
conferees will not be unsympathetic to 
the Senate provision and will find agree- 
ment on some kind of provision which 
will protect confidentiality nationally in 
the interest of protecting civil liberties, 
but equally important in the interest of 
the success of the treatment programs. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. In response to that 
statement, I would say to the gentleman 
as I have to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN) that I certainly 
would be sympathetic to this approach. 

Confidentiality of research patients is 
in the basic law, but I would be sympa- 
thetic to this approach that the gentle- 
man talked about in keeping these affairs 
confidential. But I would be sympathetic 
to having it written into the law, if we 
can provide safeguards to prevent abuse. 

But we will uphold the House as we 
pass this bill and there will be compro- 
mises, but I do not know what they are 
going to be. 

Mr. MIKVA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Crime Committee 
of the House has been so much concerned 
about heroin addiction to the rate of 
crime in this country—about 50 percent 
of the violent crime is attributable to 
heroin addiction where the crimes are 
committed by heroin addicts to get the 
money to ouy the expensive heroin—that 
we have been doing what we could to de- 
velop a research and treatment and re- 
habilitation program that would effec- 
tively do something about this critical 
problem in the country. 

We found out that only about $2 mil- 
lion a year was being spent to try to find 
a drug that would be a blockage drug or 
an antagonistic drug to heroin. Conse- 
quently, on the 29th of November, all of 
our committee, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, introduced a bill, H.R. 11927, 
proposing that we authorize a total ex- 
penditure of $50 million a year, if needed, 
in order to expedite in every way possible 
an effective research program. 

Methadone is the best drug that we 
have at the present time and it is the 
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most generally used drug in the treat- 
ment of heroin addicts. But it is addictive 
and it is fatal to some. It is appropriate 
to only about 35 percent of the addicts. 
Nobody knows what will be the effect of 
the continued use of methadone over a 
long period of time. Yet, the authorities 
say if you are going to use methadone, 
you have to use it for the rest of your life 
if you are not going to fall back into 
heroin addiction. 

So we can see the importance of re- 
search in this field. 

Now if I may have the attention of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, as I said, 
our bill, H.R. 11927, would authorize $50 
million, if needed by the authorities to 
try to carry out an effective research pro- 
gram to find such a drug. 

As I understand it, in section 224 of 
your bill, you have an authorization of 
$20 million for this purpose to try to find 
a blockage or antagonistic drug and if I 
am also correctly informed, in the budget 
submitted by the President recently there 
is a request before this session of the 
Congress for $49 million for research in 
the narcotics area. 

So that would make a total of $69 
million available if the authorities see 
fit to employ that much and can wisely 
use that amount for research in this 
critical field. 

Am I right about that? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I ask the gentle- 
man another question? 

Our committee has also found that 
the drug industry in this country has 
been doing relatively little in this kind 
of research and one of the best sources 
of additional help our country could 
give would be to enter into contracts or 
arrangements including grants to drug 
companies to carry on particular re- 
search in respect to promising drugs in 
this field. 

Am I correct in assuming that au- 
thority would exist on the part of the 
drug abuse prevention agency or the 
NIH or the appropriate Government au- 
thority to enter into contracts including 
the making of a grant in such amount 
as they would deem appropriate with the 
individual drug houses carrying on re- 
search that they want to carry on with 
the understanding that if a drug house 
makes a profit out of the drug that the 
first profit they will derive will go to re- 
imburse the Government for any grants 
that might be made available to them 
under section 224? 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEPPER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, we 
believe that the Director should go as 
far as he can under the law to stimulate 
and bring about research in this area. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman. 
I have one other question. A little bit 
ago the House passed two bills that came 
out of the Judiciary Committee and were 
presented to the House by the able gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Epwarps) 
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which spelled out a large number of 
things that could be done for prisoners 
who were heroin addicts in Federal and 
State prisons in an effort to get them 
off heroin and back to normal living. 
Am I correct in assuming that compara- 
ble authority, comparable assistance, 
such as job training, finding housing, if 
necesary, giving medical assistance, if 
needed—that comparable aid, compara- 
ble assistance could be given under this 
bill in the community health centers to 
heroin addicts under the treatment and 
rehabilitation program provided for in 
this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. In answer to the 
gentleman from Florida, I would say 
that existing law is broad enough in the 
authorities it contains to cover all the 
programs to which he refers, as well as 
many others. And the Director is given 
authority to fund further approaches, 
out of his incentive fund, if he finds 
merit in them. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able chair- 
man, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Towa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee a couple of questions. Does this bill 
authorize the Director to enter into 
agreements to pay foreign farmers for 
the nonproduction of opium poppies? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It does not. 

Mr. GROSS. None of the funds author- 
ized under this act can be used for that 
purpose; is that correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is my understand- 
ing that that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I note in two or three 
places in the bill that there are provi- 
sions authorizing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to audit and/or examine books and 
records of expenditures, but in each in- 
stance that I have seen that authority is 
limited to grants. Can the Comptroller 
General audit and examine all expendi- 
tures authorized under this bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, he can, as I am 
sure he can do so with all agencies. 

Mr. GROSS. The authority goes be- 
yond grants; it goes to anything? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, I am sure of 
that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I take one 
moment to direct a question to either the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. ROGERS) 
or the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Staccers) in order to clarify the 
legislative history. I invite attention to 
page 7 of the bill, section 210, in which it 
is stated: 

... the Director is authorized to make grants 
to any public or nonprofit private agency, 
organization, or institution, and to enter 
into contracts with any agency, organiza- 
tion, or institution, or with any individual. 


I ask whether the Director would have 
the authority to enter into any kind of 
agreement with any agency such as some 
splinter group from a community ac- 


tion organization, from poverty organi- 
zations, from the John Birch Society, the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Chicago Seven, the 
Black Panthers, or from any number 
of groups that could make application 
and declare themselves as a drug abuse 
center and get the grant. I think we 
should make this quite clear at this time 
before we pass the bill with section 210 
included. 

Mr. STAGGERS. All I can say, in an- 
swer to the gentleman, is what the lan- 
guage of the bill states: 

In carrying out any of his functions under 
this title— 


That goes back to what his functions are. 
There is no law that I know which would 
limit him as to whom he may make grants 
or contracts, unless the organization 
were unlawful, or one which the Justice 
Department would say was unlawful for 
him to enter into an agreement with. 

Mr. DEVINE. I might say to the gentle- 
man that this language is vastly broad, 
and if the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation had authority such 
as this, a number of our Members would 
be hollering to high heaven. I think we 
should consider striking this section, but 
since it is so late in the debate perhaps 
it can be considered and limited or elimi- 
nated in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Fraser, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12089) to establish a Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention 
and to concentrate the resources of the 
Nation against the problem of drug 
abuse, pursuant to House Resolution 792, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
S Soins and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 380, nays 0, not voting 51, as 
follows: 

[Roll No, 24] 

YEAS—380 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, NI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 


Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bow 


Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
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Brademas 
B 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, IN. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Fascell 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gisimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gonzalez 
Green, Oreg. 
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Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash, 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 


Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 


Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Ill, 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 


Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill, 
Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 


Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 

R 


Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebelt 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 


Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
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Waldie Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 

Zwach 


Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. Wampler 
Terry Ware 
‘Thompson, N.J. Whalen 
Thomson, Wis. Whalley 
Thone White 
Tiernan Whitehurst 
Ullman Whitten 
Van Deerlin Widnall 
Vander Jagt Wiggins 
Vanik Williams 
Veysey Wilson, Bob 
Vigorito Wilson, 
Waggonner Charles H. 


NAYS—0 


NOT VOTING—51 


Flowers Madden 
Flynt Mann 
Fulton Mills, Ark. 
Galifianakis O'Hara 
Gettys O'Konski 
Gray Passman 
Griffiths Powell 
Hansen,Idaho Pryor, Ark. 
Hansen, Wash, Rees 
Harsha Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stuckey 
Thompson, Ga. 
Udall 
Wolff 
Wylie 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Aspinall 
Bell 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Celler 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Corman 
Dent 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Findley 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 
Mr. Koch with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Dent with Mr. Johnson of Pennsyl- 
vanla. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Powell. 
Mr, Hébert with Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Horton. 
Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. O’Konski, 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Harsha. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr, Harvey. 
Mrs, Griffiths with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
. O'Hara with J. William Stanton, 
. Gray with Mr. Findley. 
. Fulton with Mr. Wylie. 
. Abbitt with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Koch 
Lennon 


. Corman with Mr. Wolff. 
. Stuckey with Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, 
. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Flow- 


. Galifianakis with Mr. Smith of Iowa, 
. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Lennon. 
. Madden with Mr. Gettys, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 792, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2097) to estab- 
lish a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention and to concentrate the 
resources of the Nation against the 
problem of drug abuse. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION BY MR. STAGGERS 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Staccers moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S, 2097 and insert in 
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lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 12089, as 
passed, as follows: 

Title I, Findings and Declaration of Policy; 
Definitions 

Title I, Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention 

Title III, Other Agencies, 


TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF POLICY; DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 

101. Congressional findings. 

102. Declaration of national policy. 
103. Definitions. 

§ 101. Congressional findings. 

The Congress makes the following find- 
ing: 

(1) Drug abuse is rapidly increasing in the 
United States and now afflicts urban, subur- 
ban, and rural areas of the Nation. 

(2) Drug abuse, especially heroin addic- 
tion, substantially contributes to crime. 

(3) The adverse impact of drug abuse in- 
flicts increasing pain and hardship on indi- 
viduals, families, and communities and un- 
dermines our institutions. 

(4) The success of Federal drug abuse pro- 
grams and activities requires a recognition 
that education, treatment, rehabilitation, re- 
search, training, and law enforcement efforts 
are interrelated. 

(5) The effectiveness of efforts by State 
and local governments and by the Federal 
Government to control and treat drug abuse 
in the United States has been hampered by 
a lack of coordination among the States, 
between States and localities, among the 
Federal Government, States, and localities, 
and throughout the Federal establishment. 

(6) Control of drug abuse requires the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive coordinated 
long-term Federal strategy that encompasses 
both effective law enforcement against il- 
legal drug traffic and effective health pro- 
grams to rehabilitate victims of drug abuse. 

(7) The increasing rate of drug abuse 
constitutes a serious and continuing threat 
to national health and welfare, requiring an 
immediate and effective response on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

§ 102. Declaration of national policy. 

The Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States and the purpose of this 
Act to focus the resources of the Federal 
Government and bring them to bear on drug 
abuse to significantly reduce the incidence 
of drug addiction and drug abuse in the 
United States within the shortest practicable 
period of time, and to develop a comprehen- 
sive coordinated long-term Federal strategy 
to combat drug abuse. 
$ 103. Definitions. 

(a) The definitions set forth in this sec- 
tion apply for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The term “drug abuse prevention 
function” means any program or activity re- 
lating to drug abuse education, training, 
treatment, rehabilitation, or research, and 
includes any such function even when per- 
formed by an organization whose primary 
mission is in the field of drug traffic preven- 
tion functions, or is unrelated to drugs. The 
term does not include any function defined 
in subsection (c) as a “drug traffic preven- 
tion function”. 

(c) The term “drug traffic prevention func- 
tion” means— 

(1) the conduct of formal or informal 
diplomatic or international negotiations at 
any level, whether with foreign govern- 
ments, other foreign governmental or non- 
governmental persons or organizations of any 
kind, or any international organization of 
any kind, relating to traffic (whether licit or 
illicit) in drugs subject to abuse, or any 
measures to control or curb such traffic; or 

(2) any of the following law er‘*orcement 
activities or proceedings: 

(A) the investigation and prosecution of 
drug offenses; 
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(B) the impanelment of grand juries; 

(C) programs or activities involving inter- 
national narcotics control; and 

(D) the detection and suppression of illicit 
drug supplies. 


TITLE II—SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE FOR 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
CHAPTER 


Chapter 1.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 


201. Citation as the Special Action Office for 


for Drug Abuse Prevention Act. 
Establishment of Office, 
Appointment of Director. 
Appointment of Deputy Director. 
Appointment of Assistant Directors. 
Delegation. 
Officers and employees. 
Employment of experts and consultants. 
Acceptance of uncompensated services, 
Grants and contracts. 
Acting Director and Deputy Director. 
Compensation of Director, Deputy Di- 
rector and Assistant Directors, 
Statutory requirements unaffected. 
214. Termination of authority. 
215. Appropriations authorized. 


§ 201. Citation as the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention Act. 

This title may be cited as the “Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention Act”. 
§ 202. Establishment of Office. 

There is established in the Executive Office 
of the President an office to be known as the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Office”), The establishment of the Office 
in the Executive Office of the President shall 
not be construed as affecting access by the 
Congress or committees of either House, (1) 
to information, documents, and studies in 
the possession of, or conducted by, the Office. 
or (2) to personnel of the Office. 


§ 203. Appointment of Director. 

There shall be at the head of the Office a 
Director who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 


$ 204, Appointment of Deputy Director. 

There shall be in the Office a Deputy Direc- 
tor who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Deputy Director shall act as Di- 
rector during the absence or disability of the 
Director or in the event of a vacancy in the 
Office of the Director. 


$ 205. Appointment of Assistant Directors. 

There shall be in the Office not to exceed 
six Assistant Directors appointed by the Di- 
rector. 

§ 206. Delegation. 

Unless specifically prohibited by law, the 
Director may, without being relieved of his 
responsibility, perform any of his functions 
or duties, or exercise any of his powers 
through, or with the aid of, such persons in, 
or organizations of, the Office as he may 
designate. 

§ 207. Officers and employees. 

The Director may employ and prescribe the 
functions of such officers and employees, in- 
cluding attorneys, as are necessary to perform 
the functions vested in him. At the discretion 
of the Director, any officer or employee of the 
Office may be allowed and paid travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, in the same manner as it authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
individuals employed intermittently. 

§ 208. Employment of experts and consul- 
tants. 

The Director may obtain services as 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, at rates not to exceed 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 


213. 
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the rate in effect for GS-18 of the General 
Schedule, and without regard to any limi- 
tation on the number of days or the period 
of such service, except that, at any one time, 
not more than fifteen individuals may be 
employed without regard to such limitation. 
§ 209. Acceptance of uncompensated services. 

The Director is authorized to accept and 
employ in furtherance of the purpose of this 
Act or any Federal drug abuse prevention 
function, voluntary and uncompensated 
services notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(b) ). 

§ 210. Grants and contracts. 

(a) In carrying out any of his functions 
under this title, the Director is authorized 
to make grants to any public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution, 
and to enter into contracts with any agency, 
organization, or institution, or with any 
individual. 

(b) To the extent he deems it appropriate, 
the Director may require the recipients of 
a grant or contract under this section to 
contribute money, facilities, or services for 
carrying out the program and activity for 
which such grant or contract was made. 

(c) Payments under this section, pursuant 
to a grant or contract, may be made (after 
necessary adjustment, in the case of grants 
on account of previously made overpayments 
or underpayments) in advance or by way 
of reimbursements, and in such installments 
and on such conditions as the Director may 
determine. 

(d) Any Federal department or agency 
may enter into grant or contractual arrange- 
ments with the Director and, pursuant to 
such a grant or contractual arrangement, 
may exercise any authority to use any per- 
sonnel or facilities which would otherwise 
be available to such department or agency 
for the performance by it of its authorized 
functions. 
$211. Acting Director and Deputy Director. 

The President may authorize any person 
who immediately prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act held a position in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government o sos as e 
Director or Deputy Director un e posi- 
tion in question is for the first time filled 
pursuant to the provisions of this title or 
by recess appointment, as the case may be, 
and the President may authorize any such 
person to receive the compensation attached 
to the office in respect of which he serves. 
Such compensation, if authorized, shall be 
in lieu of but not in addition to other com- 
pensation from the United States to which 
such person may be entitled. 

§ 212. Compensation of Director, Deputy Di- 
rector, and Assistant Directors. 

(a) Section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(21) Director of the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention.” 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(95) Deputy Director of the Special Ac- 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention.” 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

(131) Assistant Directors, Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention (6).” 

§ 213. Statutory requirements unaffected. 

Except as authorized in section 226, 
nothing in this Act authorizes or permits the 
Director or any other Federal officer to waive 
or disregard any limitation or requirement, 
including standards, criteria, or cost-sharing 
formulas, prescribed by law with respect to 
any Federal program or activity. Except with 
respect to the conduct of drug abuse preven- 
tion functions, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to limit the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense with respect to the opera- 
tion of the armed forces or the authority of 
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the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with 
respect to furnishing health care to veterans. 


§ 214. Termination of authority. 

The authority of the Director under chap- 
ter 2 and the authority of the Council under 
chapter 3 terminate on June 30, 1974. 


§ 215. Appropriations authorized. 

(a) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this title, except for the provi- 
sions of sections 223, 224, and 225, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 223, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $40,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, and June 
30, 1974. 

(c) For the purpose of making grants and 
contracts under section 224, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974. 

(ad) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 225, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, $3,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $5,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. 


Chapter 2—FUNCTIONS OF THE 
DIRECTOR 

Sec. 

221. 

222. 

223. 

224. 


Concentration of Federal effort. 

Funding authority. 

Special Fund. 

Encouragement of certain research and 
development. 

National Drug Abuse Training Center. 

Single Federal share requirement. 

Recommendations regarding drug traf- 
fic prevention functions. 

Resolution of certain conflicts. 

Liaison with respect to drug traffic pre- 
vention, 

Technical assistance to State and local 
agencies. 

Reorganization authority. 

Management oversight review. 

Federal drug council authorized. 

Consultation with respect to personnel 
policies. 

235. International negotiations. 

236. Annual report. 


§ 221. Concentration of Federal effort. 

(a) The Director shall provide overall 
planning and policy and establish objectives 
and priorities for all Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention functions. In carrying out his func- 
tions under this subsection, the Director 
shall consult with the National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention. 

(b) For the purpose of assuring the ef- 
fectuation of the planning and policy and 
the achievement of the objectives and pri- 
orities provided or established pursuant to 
subsection (a), the Director shall 

(1) review the regulations, guidelines, re- 
quirements, criteria, and procedures of oper- 
ating agencies in terms of their consistency 
with the policies, priorities, and objectives 
he establishes, and assist such agencies in 
making such additions thereto or changes 
therein as may be appropriate; 

(2) recommend changes in organization, 
management, and personnel, which he deems 
advisable to implement the policies, priori- 
ties, and objectives he establishes; 

(3) review related Federal legislation in 
the areas of health, education, and welfare 
providing for medical treatment or assist- 
ance, vocational training, or other rehabili- 
tative services and, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, assure that the respective 
administering agencies construe drug abuse 
as a health problem; 

(4) conduct or provide for the conduct of 
evaluations and studies of the performance 
and results achieved by Federal drug abuse 


225. 
226. 
227. 


228. 
229. 


230. 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234, 
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prevention functions, and of the prospective 
performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and ac- 
tivities supplementary to or in lieu of those 
currently being administered; 

(5) require departments and agencies en- 
gaged in Federal drug abuse prevention func- 
tions to submit such information and reports 
with respect thereto as the Director deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and such departments and 
agencies shall submit to the Director such 
information and reports as the Director may 
reasonably require; and 

(6) develop improved methods for deter- 
mining the extent of drug addiction and 
abuse in the United States. 


§ 222. Funding authority. 

In implementation of this authority under 
section 221, and to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Director is authorized 

(1) to review and as he deems necessary 
modify insofar as they pertain to Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions, 

(A) implementation plans for any Fed- 
eral program, and 

(B) the budget requests of any Federal 
department or agency; and 

(2) to the extent not inconsistent with 
the applicable appropriation Acts, to make 
funds available from appropriations to Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to conduct 
drug abuse prevention functions. 


$ 223. Special Fund. 

(a) There is established a Special Fund 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “fund”) in order to provide additional 
incentives to Federal departments and agen- 
cies to develop more effective drug abuse pre- 
vention functions and to give the Director 
the flexibility to encourage, and respond 
quickly and effectively to, the development 
of promising programs and approaches. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, sums appropriated to the 
fund may be utilized only after their trans- 
fer, upon the order of the Director and at his 
discretion, to any Federal department or 
agency (other than the Office) and only for 
the purpose of 

(1) developing or demonstrating promising 
new concepts or methods in respect of drug 
abuse prevention functions; or 

(2) supplementing or expanding existing 
drug abuse prevention functions which the 
Director finds to be exceptionally effective or 
for which he finds there exists exceptional 
need. 

(c) Not more than 10 per centum of such 
sums as are appropriated to the Fnud may 
be expended by the Director through the 
Office to develop and demonstrate promising 
new concepts or methods in respect of drug 
abuse prevention functions. 


§ 224. Encouragement of certain research and 
development. 

In carrying out his functions under section 
221, the Director shall encourage and pro- 
mote (by grants, contracts, or otherwise) ex- 
panded research programs to create, develop, 
and test 

(1) nonaddictive synthetic analgesics to 
replace opium and its derivatives in medi- 
cal use; 

(2) long-lasting, nonaddictive blocking or 
antagonistic drugs or other pharmacological 
substances for treatment of heroin addiction; 
and 

(3) detoxification agents which, when ad- 
administered, will ease the physical effects 
of withdrawal from heroin addiction. 

In carrying out this section the Director is 
authorized to establish, or provide for the 
establishment of, clinical research facilities. 
§ 225. National Drug Abuse Training Center 

(a) The Director shall establish a Na- 
tional Drug Abuse Training Center (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
“Center”) to develop, conduct, and support 
a full range of training programs relating to 
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drug abuse prevention functions. The Direc- 
tor shall consult with the National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention regarding 
the general policies of the Center. The Direc- 
tor may operate the Center initially, but is 
authorized and directed to transfer the op- 
eration thereof to the National Institute of 
Mental Health not later than the date spe- 
cified in section 214. 

(b) The Center shall conduct or arrange 
for training programs, seminars, meetings, 
conferences, and other related activities, in- 
cluding the furnishing of training and edu- 
cational materials for use by others. 

(c) The services and facilities of the Center 
shall, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Director, be available to (1) 
Federal, State, and local government officials 
and their respective staffs, (2) medical and 
paramedical personnel, and educators, and 
(3) other persons, including drug dependent 
persons, requiring training or education in 
drug abuse prevention. 


§ 226. Single Federal share requirement. 

Where funds are made available by more 
than one Federal department or agency to be 
used by an agency, organization, or in- 
dividual to carry out a drug abuse preven- 
tion function, a single non-Federal share re- 
quirement may be established according to 
the proportion vf funds advanced by each 
Federal agency, and the Director may order 
any such agency to waive any technical grant 
or contract requirement as established in 
the regulations which is inconsistent with 
the similar requirement of the other Federal 
agency or which the other Federal agency 
does not impose. 

§ 227. Recommendations regarding drug 
traffic prevention functions. 

The Director may make recommendations 
to the President in connection with any 
Federal drug traffic prevention function, and 
shall consult witn and be consulted by all re- 
sponsible Federal departments and agencies 
regarding the policies, priorities, and objec- 
tives of such functions. 

§ 228. Resolution of certain conflicts. 

If the Director determines in writing that 
the manner in which any Federal depart- 
ment or agency is conducting any drug 
abuse prevention function or drug traffic 
prevention function substantially impairs 
the effective conduct of any other such func- 
tion, he shall submit in writing his findings 
and determinations to the President, who 
may direct the Federal department or agency 
in question to conduct the function there- 
after under such policy guidelines as the 
President may specify to eliminate the im- 
pairment. 

§ 229. Liaison with respect to drug traffic 
prevention. 

One of the Assistant Directors of the Office 
shall maintain communication and liaison 
with respect to all drug traffic prevention 
functions of the Federal Government. 

§ 230. Technical assistance to State and local 
agencies. 

(a) The Director shall 

(1) coordinate or assure coordination of 
Federal drug abuse prevention functions 
with such functions of State and local gov- 
ernments; and 

(2) provide for a central clearinghouse for 
Federal, State, and local governments, public 
and private agencies, and individuals seek- 
ing drug abuse information and assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this section, the Director may 

(1) provide technical assistance—includ- 
ing advice and consultation relating to lo- 
cal programs, technical and professional as- 
sistance, and, where deemed necessary, use 
of task forces of public officials or other per- 
sons assigned to work with State and local 
governments—to analyze and identify State 
and local drug abuse problems and assist in 
the development of plans and programs to 
meet the problems so identified; 
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(2) convene conferences of State, local, 
and Federal officials, and such other persons 
as the Director shall designate, to promote 
the purposes of this Act, and the Director is 
authorized to pay reasonable expenses of in- 
dividuals incurred in connection with their 
participation in such conferences; 

(3) draft and make available to State and 
local governments model legislation with re- 
spect to State and local drug abuse programs 
and activities; and 

(4) promote the promulgation of uniform 
criteria, procedures, and forms of grant or 
contract applications for drug abuse control 
and treatment proposals submitted by State 
and local governments and private organiza- 
tions, institutions, and individuals. 

(c) In implementation of his authority un- 
der subsection (b) (1), the Director may 

(1) take such action as may be necessary 
to request the assignment, with or without 
reimbursement, of any individual employed 
by any Federal department or agency and 
engaged in any Federal drug abuse preven- 
tion function or drug traffic prevention func- 
tion to serve as a member of any such task 
force; except that no such person shall be 
so assigned during any one fiscal year for 
more than an aggregate of ninety days with- 
out the express approval of the head of the 
Federal department or agency with respect 
to which he was so employed prior to such 
assignment; 

(2) assign any person employed by the Of- 
fice to serve as a member of any such task 
force or to coordinate management of such 
task forces; and 

(3) enter into contracts or other agree- 
ments with any person or organization to 
serve on or work with such task forces. 


§ 231. Reorganization authority. 

If the President finds, after investigation 
by the Director, that a reorganization in con- 
nection with the performance of any Federal 
drug abuse prevention function is necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, the 
President shall prepare a reorganization plan 
in accord with the provisions of sections 902 
to 913 of title 5, United States Code, for 
submission to the Congress pursuant to this 
subsection. 


§ 232. Management oversight review. 

The Director may, for a period not to ex- 
ceed thirty days in any one calendar year, 
provide for the exercise or performance of a 
management oversight review with respect to 
the conduct of any Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention function. Such review may be con- 
ducted by an officer of any Federal depart- 
ment or agency other than the department 
or agency conducting such function. The of- 
ficer shall submit a written report to the 
Director concerning his findings. 


§ 233. Federal drug council authorized. 

To promote the purposes of this Act, the 
Director may convene, at his discretion, a 
council of officials representative of Federal 
departments and agencies, including intel- 
ligence agencies, responsible for Federal drug 
abuse prevention functions or Federal drug 
traffic prevention functions. 
$ 234. Consultation with respect to person- 

nel policies. 

The Director shall advise the Civil Service 
Commission and other Federal agencies with 
respect to appropriate policies and services 
for the control and treatment of drug abuse 
among Federal civilian employees, assuring 
optimal use of existing resources. The Di- 
rector shall promote similar drug abuse con- 
trol and treatment services in State and local 
governments and shall actively encourage 
labor and management to develop such sery- 
ices in private industry. 

§ 235. International negotiations. 

The President may designate the Director 
to represent the Government of the United 
States in discussions and negotiations relat- 
ing to drug abuse prevention, drug traffic 
prevention, or both. 
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§ 236. Annual report. 

The Director shall submit to the President 
and the Congress, prior to March 1 of each 
year which begins after the enactment of 
this title, a written report on the activities 
of the Office. The report shall specify the ob- 
jectives, activities, and accomplishments of 
the Office, and shall contain an accounting 
of funds expended pursuant to this title. 


Chapter 3.—ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Sec. 
251. 
252, 
253. 


Establishment of Council. 
Membership of the Council. 
Chairman; meetings. 

254. Compensation and expenses. 
255. Functions of the Council. 


§ 251. Establishment of Council. 

There is established a National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention (herein- 
after in this chapter referred to as the “Coun- 
cil”) which shall consist of fifteen members. 
§ 252. Membership of the Council. 

(a) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or 
their respective designees, shall be members 
of the Council ex officio. 

(b) The remaining members of the Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the President and 
shall serve at his pleasure. Appointments 
shall be made from persons who by virtue of 
their education, training, or experience are 
qualified to carry out the functions of mem- 
bers of the Council. Of the members so ap- 
pointed, four shall be officials of State or local 
governments or governmental agencies who 
are actively engaged in drug abuse prevention 
functions. 

§ 253. Chairman; meetings. 

The President shall designate the Chair- 
man of the Council. The Council shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman, but not less 
often than four times a year. 

§ 254. Compensation and expenses. 

Members of the Council (other than mem- 
bers who are full-time officers or employees 
of the United States) shall, while serving 
on business of the Council, be entitled to 
receive a per diem allowance at rates not 
to exceed the daily equivalent of the rate 
authorized for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule. Each member of the Council, while 
so serving away from his home or regular 
place of business, may be allowed actual 
travel expenses and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5 of the United States Code for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 

§ 255. Functions of the Council. 

(a) The Council shall, from time to time, 
make recommendations to the Director with 
respect to overall planning and policy and 
the objectives and priorities for all Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions. 

(b) The Council may make recommenda- 
tions to the Director with respect to the 
conduct of, or need for, any drug abuse pre- 
vention functions which are or in its judg- 
ment should be conducted by or with the 
support of the Federal Government. 


TITLE INI—OTHER AGENCIES 


. Community mental health centers. 
. Public Health Service facilities. 
. State plan requirements. 
. Drug abuse prevention function appro- 
priations. 
. Planning grants. 
. Authorization of appropriations for spe- 
cial projects. 
$ 301. Community mental health centers. 
Section 221 of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2688a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 
“(c) If an application for a grant under 
this part for a community mental health 
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center is made for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1972, and— 

“(1) the Secretary determines that it is 
feasible for such center to provide a treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program for drug 
addicts and other persons with drug abuse 
and other drug dependence problems resid- 
ing in the area served by the center and 
that the need for such a program in that 
area is of such a magnitude as to warrant 
the provision of such a program by the 
center, such application may not be approved 
unless it contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
center will provide such program in such 
fiscal year; or 

“(2) the Secretary determines that it is 
feasible for the center to assist the Federal 
Government in treatment and rehabilita- 
tion programs for drug addicts and other 
persons with drug abuse and other drug de- 
pendence problems who are in the area served 
by the center, such application may not be 
approved unless it contains or is supported 
by assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that the center will enter into agreements 
with departments or agencies of the Goy- 
ernment under which agreements the cen- 
ter may be used (to the maximum extent 
practicable) in treatment and rehabilitation 
programs (if any) provided by such depart- 
ments or agencies. 

For the purpose of making grants under this 
part to assist community mental health cen- 
ters to meet the requirements of this sub- 
section there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $60,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and $60,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974.” 

§ 302. Public Health Service facilities. 

(a) Section 341(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 257(a)) (relating to 
care and treatment of narcotic addicts and 
other drug abusers) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “In carrying out this subsection, the 
Secretary shall establish in each hospital and 
other appropriate medical facility of the 
Service a treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for drug addicts and other persons 
with drug abuse and drug dependence prob- 
lems who are in the area served by such hos- 
pital or other facility; except that the re- 
quirement of this sentence shall not apply 
in the case of any such hospital or other 
facility with respect to which the Secretary 
determines that there is not sufficient need 
for such a program in such hospital or other 
facility.” 

(b) Section $41 of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government under which agreements 
hospitals and other appropriate medical fa- 
cilities of the Service may be used in treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs provided 
by such department or agency for drug ad- 
dicts and other persons with drug abuse and 
other drug dependence problems who are in 
areas served by such hospitals or other 
facilities.” 


§ 303. State plan requirements. 

(a) Section 314(d)(2)(K) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 246(d) (2) (K)) 
is amended by inserting after “problem” the 
following: “, and include provisions for (i) 
licensing facilities in which treatment and 
rehabilitation programs are conducted for 
persons with drug abuse and other drug de- 
pendence problems, and (ii) expansion of 
State mental health programs in the field of 
drug abuse and drug dependence and of other 
eo and treatment programs in such 

eld”. 

(b) Section 204 of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2684) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 
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“(c) After June 30, 1973, the Secretary may 
not approve any State plan unless it provides 
for treatment and prevention programs in 
the field of drug abuse and drug dependence, 
commensurate with the extent of the prob- 
lem, and it includes the provisions required 
by section 314(d) (2) (K) of the Public Health 
Service Act for State plans submitted under 
section 314(d) of such Act.” 


§304. Drug abuse prevention 
appropriations. 

Any request for appropriations by a depart- 
ment or agency of the Government submitted 
after the date of enactment of this Act shall 
specify, on a line item basis, that part of the 
appropriations which the department or 
agency is requesting to carry out its drug 
abuse prevention functions. 


§ 305. Planning grants. 

(a) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $13,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $13,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for grants to 
States to assist them in (1) planning proj- 
ects for the development of more effective 
drug abuse prevention functions, or (2) eval- 
uating the conduct of drug abuse prevention 
functions within the States. For purposes of 
this section, the term “State” includes the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, in addition to the fifty States. 

(b) For each fiscal year the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, allot the sums 
appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) for 
such year among the States on the basis of 
the relative population, financial need, and 
the need for more effective conduct of drug 
abuse prevention functions. 

(c) Any amount so allotted to a State 
(other than the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands) and remaining unobligated 
at the end of such year shall remain avail- 
able to such State, for the purposes for which 
made, for the next fiscal year (and for such 
year only), and any such amount shall be in 
addition to the amounts allotted to such 
State for such purpose for such next fiscal 
year. 

(d) As a condition to its receipt of any 
grant under subsection (b) for any plan- 
ning project, a State shall, by provisions in 
the plan or otherwise, 

(1) designate a single State agency as the 
sole agency for the preparation or revision 
of the plan, or designate such agency as the 
sole agency for supervising the preparation or 
revision of the plan; 

(2) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council which shall include repre- 
sentatives of nongovernmental organizations 
or groups, and of public agencies concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of drug 
abuse and drug dependence, from different 
geographical areas of the State, to consult 
with the State agency in preparing or revis- 
ing the plan; 

(3) set forth, in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary, a detailed sur- 
vey of the local and State needs for the pre- 
vention and treatment of drug abuse and 
drug dependence, including a survey of the 
health facilities needed to provided services 
for drug abuse and drug dependence, and a 
plan for the development and distribution 
of such facilities and programs throughout 
the State; 

(4) provide for coordination of existing 
and planned treatment and rehabilitation 
programs and activities, particularly in urban 
centers. 

(5) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
representatives shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to records to 
substantiate the expenditures for which the 
grant is made; 

(6) provided that the State agency will 
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from time to time, but not less often than 
annually review its State plan and submit 
to the Secretary an analysis and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the prevention and 
treatment programs and activities carried 
out within the State, and any modifications 
in the plan which it considers necessary; 

(7) provide reasonable assurance that 
Federal funds for preparation or revision of 
a State plan made available under this sec- 
tion for any period will be so used as to sup- 
plement and increase, to the extent feasi- 
ble and practical, the level of State, local, 
and other non-Federal funds that would in 
the absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for such purposes, and will in no 
event supplant such State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds; and 

(8) furnish such additional information 
and assurance as the Secretary may find 
necessary to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this section. 

(e) As a condition to its receipt of any 
grant under subsection (b) for evaluation of 
drug abuse prograras, a State shall 

(1) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
representatives shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to records to 
substantiate the expenditures for which the 
grant is made; 

(2) provide reasonable assurance that 
Federal funds for evaluation of drug abuse 
programs made available under this section 
for any period will be so used as to supple- 
ment and increase, to the extent feasible and 
practical, the level of State, local, and non- 
Federal funds that would in the absence of 
such Federal funds be made available for 
such purposes, and will in no event supplant 
such State, local, and other non-Federal 
funds; and 

(3) furnish such additional information 
and assurances as the Secretary may find 
necessary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this section. 

§ 306. Authorization of appropriations for 
special projects. 

Section 256(e) of the Community Mental 
Health Center Act is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “and $35,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$60,000,000”, and (2) by strik- 
ing out the period at the end and inserting 
in Heu thereof “; and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974.”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12089) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the purpose 
of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for the remainder of 
the week, if any, and the schedule for 
next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the minority leader, this concludes the 
program for this week. It is my inten- 
tion to ask to go over to Monday. 

The schedule for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

On Monday, the Consent Calendar will 
be called. 

There are 12 suspensions as follows: 

S. 1857, American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission; 

H.R. 6730, land and water conserva- 
tion fund amendment; 

H.R. 8382, Buffalo National River, 
Ark.; 

House Joint Resolution 958, Sugar Act 
clarification; 

S. 2672, exempting potatoes for proc- 
essing from marketing orders; 

H.R. 9756, Merchant Marine Act 
amendment; 

S. 1163, Older Americans Act amend- 
ment; 

H.R. 7088, Tinicum National Environ- 
mental Center, Pennsylvania; 

H.R. 12143, San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge; 

H.R. 12186, Bald Eagle Protection Act; 

H.R. 12207, program for development 
of tuna fisheries; and 

H.R. 12741, Water Pollution Control 
Act extension to June 30, 1972. 

On Tuesday, House Resolution 164, the 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions. 

H.R. 10243, Office of Technology As- 
sessment. This is an open rule with 1 
hour of debate. 

Wednesday, H.R. 12910, the bill on the 
temporary debt ceiling increase to June 
30, 1972, is scheduled, subject to a rule 
being granted. 

The Lincoln’s Birthday recess will 
begin after the conclusion of the busi- 
ness on Wednesday next, February 9, and 
will continue until noon the following 
Wednesday, February 16. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program 
will be announced late. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1972 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today that it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday Rule 
may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ISSUES 
GUIDELINES FOR ASYLUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was giyen 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the attempted defection of Lithu- 
anian sailor Simas Kudirka last Novem- 
ber, I and other Members of Congress 
decried the manner in which this inci- 
dent was handled by Coast Guard and 
State Department officials. While con- 
fusion reigned at several levels of au- 
thority, Kudirka was beaten and forcibly 
removed from an American ship by So- 
viet sailors in full sight of the American 
crewmen who had allowed the Russians 
to board the U.S. vessel. 

At hearings before the House Subcom- 
mittee on State Department Organiza- 
tion and Foreign Operations, of which I 
am a member, I noted that this case dis- 
played not only a serious lack of flexi- 
bility on the part of U.S. officials but a 
lack of humanity. I also pointed out that 
the implications of the case could go far 
beyond one isolated incident. They could 
affect the entire historical tradition of 
the United States for granting political 
asylum. To avoid the repetition of this 
humiliating episode, I urged that the 
United States reaffirm its belief in asy- 
lum and take steps to prevent the cir- 
cumstances which led to the Kudirka 
problem. 

I was therefore pleased to see that the 
U.S. Department of State has issued 
guidelines concerning requests by for- 
eign nationals for asylum in the United 
States. The basic objective of these new 
guidelines is “to promote institutional 
and individual freedom and humanitar- 
ian concern for the treatment of the in- 
dividual.” Specifically, they call for the 
consideration of each asylum request on 
its merits, set forth procedures for deal- 
ing with asylum requests at any kind of 
U.S. territory abroad, and provide a pre- 
cise chain of command for reporting and 
seeking advice on potential defections. 
These guidelines will be distributed to 
all U.S. personnel who might become in- 
volved in asylum cases. All in all, they 
should go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the confusion and indecision which 
pervaded the Kudirka case. 

During hearings on this subject, mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on State De- 
partment Organization and Foreign 
Operations reaffirmed America’s belief in 
the right to asylum. The new State De- 
partment guidelines provide specific 
channels through which that right will 
continue to be exercised. Unfortunately, 
these rules will not help Simas Kudirka, 
who is suffering now in his homeland. 
However, they will help those to follow 
him, and will provide some assurance that 
there will be no more Simas Kudirkas. As 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
stated upon issuing these guidelines: 

The right of asylum is rooted in American 
history and tradition. The new guidance is 
intended to reinforce our continuing dedica- 
tion to the principle. 
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ASSAULTING AN OFFICER SHOULD 
BE MADE A FEDERAL CRIME 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks. ) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
people of New York were shocked by the 
senseless killing of two police officers who 
were shot in the back while investigating 
a complaint. During the last calendar 
year, 125 police officers in various parts 
of the United States were killed by 
criminal action. 

The funerals of the two officers mur- 
dered last week in New York City, Patrol- 
men Gregory P. Foster and Rocco W. 
Laurie, were held on February 1, attended 
by thousands of policemen and other 
mourners. Msgr. Joseph A. Dunne, 
Roman Catholic chaplain of the New 
York Police Department, asked on that 
day: 

If a police officer can be cut down, what will 
happen to the rest of us? 


Mayor John V. Lindsay, attending one 
of the two funerals, said: 

This is the 10th service of this kind that I 
have been to in a year. 


Too often those of our citizens who 
serve in the capacity of policemen, fire- 
men, judicial officers, and prison guards 
are regarded simply as components of our 
system of criminal justice. The fact is 
that they are human beings just like the 
rest of us, with families, friends, mort- 
gages, automobile payments, and other 
features of life in American society. They 
are just like the rest of us except for one 
thing. In their case, unlike ours, every 
day is a day when their lives are in danger 
because they are performing the job 
assigned to them. 

The sharp rise in the number of at- 
tacks on policemen and firemen in the 
past year has aroused serious concern 
on the part of all responsible Americans. 
This grievous situation, which is nation- 
wide, calls for action on a national, and 
not just a local basis. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing a 
bill which would make it a Federal of- 
fense to assault with the intent to kill 
any officer—whether local or State—en- 
gaged in law enforcement or firefighting. 
The bill is limited to local and State offi- 
cers because an attack on a Federal offi- 
cer is already a Federal crime. 

In 1968, Congress enacted legislation 
which extended to certain non-Federal 
law enforcement officers, or their sur- 
vivors, benefits which were available to 
Federal employees in case of injury or 
death. To be eligible, however, the non- 
Federal officer would have to be killed or 
injured while engaged in action involving 
a Federal offense. That legislation, which 
appears as section 8191 of title 5 in the 
United States Code, would not have ap- 
plied to the two New York patrolmen. 
The new bill I am introducing would ap- 
ply to such cases. 

It is true that a policeman’s life entails 
an inescapable element of danger, since 
his job is to enforce the law against pred- 
atory persons of many kinds. Firefight- 
ers also necessarily confront danger on 
every call to duty. Nevertheless, the un- 
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precedented toll of lives of firemen and 
law enforcement officers in recent 
months has raised the level of the prob- 
lem to a new height, requiring Federal 
attention. 

The International Association of Fire- 
fighters, in testimony before a Senate 
subcommittee, cited the new character of 
the peril of attacks on firemen, outdis- 
tancing any known past experience. In 
the riots of Watts, Detroit, Newark, and 
Cleveland in recent years, firefighters ac- 
tually suffered more casualties than po- 
lice officers. From 1967 to 1970, over 800 
firefighters were injured during civil dis- 
orders. Over 100 in 1970 alone sustained 
injuries from acts of individual violence. 

The dangers faced by correctional of- 
ficers and judicial employees were high- 
lighted by events which occurred at the 
correctional facility in Attica, N.Y., and 
at the Marin County Courthouse in 
California. As a consequence of those 
events, all persons involved in law en- 
forcement, public safety work, and ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, along 
with their families, have become victims 
of fear. 

Enactment of the legislation which I 
am proposing would permit the FBI to 
assist State and local authorities in in- 
vestigating assaults on these public serv- 
ants and in tracking down criminal sus- 
pects. Swift action of this kind is called 
for in protecting our public servants. 
They deserve no less. I urge prompt con- 
sideration of this measure, which would 
deal severely with those who flaunt our 
law and our society by murdering or as- 
saulting law enforcement personnel. 

When we lose a dedicated law enforce- 
ment officer, a portion of the law that we 
respect dies with him. We cannot afford 
= loss of either the officer or the rule 
of law. 


IMPACT OF WEST COAST DOCK 
STRIKE ON MONTANA 


(Mr. SHOUP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion in the last 
several days about the extensive damage 
on the American economy caused by the 
west coast dock strike. While much of the 
rhetoric has centered on damage to our 
agriculture, there are similar drastic ef- 
fects on many other aspects of the econo- 
my. Our farmers and other businessmen, 
such as retail stores and even large cor- 
porations, have been deeply hurt by re- 
strictions on both exporting and import- 
ing marketing efforts. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a dramatic, though brief, news 
statement which was developed and aired 
by Mr. Orin Bleken, news director of 
KOFI in Kalispell, Mont., on January 
26, 1972. It paints a very clear picture 
of the dock strike’s effects on just one 
county—Flathead County—in the upper 
part of my district. 

Therefore, I include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point his news- 
story: 

The West Coast Dock Strike has cut off the 
shipment of wheat from the Flathead Valley, 
served a blow to area foreign car dealers, par- 
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tially cutting off new shipments of Japanese 
vehicles and parts, and may cause the Ana- 
conda Aluminum Company at Columbia 
Falls, to re-route ships carrying raw material 
or look elsewhere for aluminum to keep the 
plant open. 

Stan Halvorson, Manager of the Equity 
Supply Company in Kalispell, said, wheat 
shipments to the west coast have been cut 
off because west coast terminals are filled 
and foreign buyers are not buying the wheat. 
The strike is also causing the wheat market 
in the Flathead to enter a depressed state, 
dropping wheat prices about five cents per 
bushel and with the loss in total sales, much 
of the 1971 wheat crop may still be in the 
grain bin when harvest season 1972 rolls 
around, 

Jack Canavan, Administrative Officer at 
the Anaconda Company’s aluminum reduc- 
tion plant in Columbia Falls said, they are 
facing a serious situation with only a 30 
day supply of raw material on hand unless 
the strike is settled. He said, since the raw 
material used at the plant comes from Ja- 
maica via boat to the Port of Everett, if the 
strike continues much longer other steps 
will have to be taken. The plant will either 
have to re-route its ships to ports in the 
Gulf or on the eastern seaboard, or buy the 
raw material elsewhere at a prohibitive cost. 

Several auto dealers in the Flathead and 
business selling Japanese made goods, say 
both goods and vehicles cannot be obtained 
due to the strike, and in some instances parts 
for the goods and vehicles they sell are hard 
to get. 


W. MARVIN WATSON—MAN OF 
INTEGRITY 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Texas is 
always proud of the success of its native 
sons, both in public service and in in- 
dustry. 

Today, I would like to register my own 
plaudits for a Texan who has truly dis- 
tinguished himself in service to God and 
country—W. Marvin Watson of Dainger- 
field. 

Mr. Watson’s name is well known to 
those of us who serve in Washington. In 
the period 1964 to 1968, he was Chief 
Special Assistant to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, distinguishing himself to a de- 
gree which all considered exceptional. 
Indeed, at one point in his career, Pres- 
ident Johnson said: 

It would be a long story if I told you 
everything Marvin Watson had done for me. 
Marvin is as wise as my father, as gentle as 
my mother, as loyal and dedicated and as 
close to my side as another East Texan I 
know—Lady Bird ... In this hour of our 
nation we need constructive men, men of 


faith who do not have time to hate. Such 
a man is Marvin. 


On April 26, 1968, President Johnson 
elevated Mr. Watson to his well-deserved 
Cabinet rank as Postmaster General of 
the United States. Once again, Mr. Wat- 
son showed his unique ability totally to 
dedicate himself to service, reorganizing 
the postal mechanization and building 
programs into a new concept that is be- 
ing used today with enormous effect, 
while, at the same time, winning the 
thanks of the postal unions as well as 
management echelons and private busi- 
ness for the manner in which he plunged 
in and saved what many thought was a 
sinking ship. 
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Perhaps overlooked in that period was 
the fact that Mr. Watson also saved the 
American taxpayer a great deal of 
money—for at the end of his 9 months of 
service, Mr. Watson returned a saving 
of $148 million, not to mention the pro- 
gram that would save many millions 
more in years to come. 

Since leaving public life, Mr. Watson 
has made for himself a new successful 
career in the business world, notably as 
president of Occidental International, a 
subsidary of Occidental Petroleum Corp. 

This week, Dr. Armand Hammer, 
chairman of the board and president of 
Occidental Petroleum, announced that 
Mr. Watson has been appointed executive 
vice president for corporate affairs, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the chairman of the 
board, and a member of the executive 
committee of the board of directors of 
Occidental Petroleum Corp., as well as 
continuing as president of Occidental In- 
ternational Corp. 

Those of us who have known Marvin 
have always admired his ability to ac- 
complish much and to give much. 

We watched him when he served as a 
marine in the Pacific during World War 
II; when he achieved a master’s degree 
in economics at Baylor University, sub- 
sequently serving on the faculty; when 
he served the city of Daingerfield as 
chamber of commerce manager and city 
judge; when he helped to build a new 
steel industry in Texas—the Lone Star 
Steel Co.—into one of the most impor- 
tant independent steel operations in 
America, a company which has done 
much to benefit the economic growth of 
east Texas. 

Always we have seen a truly dedicated 
man, patriotic and deeply religious, a 
man who has given much and who has 
always strived for the ultimate in con- 
structive achievement, and it is a great 
pleasure for me to congratulate him on 
his new appointment, although I note 
that his new duties will give him a new 
base of operations, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
in addition, of course, to his home which 
will always be maintained on West Mar- 
vin Watson Boulevard in Daingerfield. 

It is not surprising to find that Mar- 
vin Watson has an outstanding and won- 
derful wife and family—as is almost al- 
ways the case with a man of tremendous 
accomplishments—certainly Marvin is 
fortunate to have a beautiful and tal- 
ented wife, Marion, always by his side, 
together with their children, Lee, Kim- 
berly and Bill. 

Perhaps Marvin Watson can best be 
summed up by the words another great 
American, Dr. Billy Graham, used to de- 
scribe him: 

(The Postmaster General is a man of) 
faith and dedication . ., I wish everybody in 
Washington was like Marvin Watson; we'd 
have a better country ... When I think of 


Marvin Watson, I think of a man of integ- 
rity. 


And that he surely is. 


THE WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
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Speaker, with further regard to the west 
coast dock strike situation, I would like 
to inform the House that on tomorrow 
Mr. Bridges of the Longshoremen’s 
Union, Mr, Flynn, of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association, and the west coast 
counsel for the Teamsters’ Union will be 
appearing in room 2175, the Education 
and Labor Committee room, at 10 a.m. 
to inform us of the situation as it exists 
at the end of today’s bargaining. They 
have been in virtually constant session. 

Again today I have talked with both 
Mr. Flynn and Mr. Bridges. They inform 
me that their differences are ever nar- 
rowing. I have summoned them to Wash- 
ington in order that we may have full 
knowledge of the seriousness of this sit- 
uation, of the facts as they exist, and I 
want to express my determination to 
bring this impasse to an early conclusion, 
either by legislation or by other means 
so that the situation can be resolved. 

The invitations to the gentlemen who 
will testify were sent out earlier in the 
week before the message of President 
Nixon was received yesterday. We appre- 
ciate the interest and support for a set- 
tlement by the President, but emphasize 
that we were proceeding in this manner 
independently even before the legislation 
was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I was unavoidably detained and there- 
fore unable to be present for a vote on 
H.R. 12089, Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention. I would simply 
like to have the Recorp show that had I 
been present, I would have voted “aye.” 


PLOWSHARE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hosmer) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
other House members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and I have in- 
troduced a bill to provide the statutory 
framework under which the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission would be authorized to 
provide commercial nuclear explosive 
services to private industry. This is an 
updated version of H.R. 477 which we 
introduced on January 3, 1969. The Joint 
Committee held extensive hearings on 
that measure in May and July of 1969 
and it became apparent that some re- 
visions were in order. Moreover, the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act was en- 
acted on January 1, 1970, so that new 
law had to be considered. We now have 
a considerable amount of experience with 
that law both as to the benefits being 
realized through more thorough evalu- 
ation and as to some administrative prob- 
lems which naturally developed in imple- 
menting such a sweeping change. 

This new bill recognizes these develop- 
ments. It authorizes the AEC to provide 
nuclear detonation services on a con- 
tractural basis with the Commission re- 
maining at all times in full custody and 
control of the nuclear device. It, in effect, 
is authorization for the sale of energy to 
be employed, at least in the near term, 
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in underground engineering projects such 
as stimulating natural gas flow in deep, 
low-permeability rock formations. Other 
applications are under study, but gas 
stimulation has been shown to be effec- 
tive in two experiments—Gasbuggy and 
Rulison. Two more experiments are 
planned for the near future—Rio Blanco 
and Wagon Wheel. 

We are rapidly approaching demon- 
stration of the commercial viability of 
this technology. The purpose of this bill 
is to assure that when that point is 
reached, the legislative and administra- 
tive framework to move ahead with its 
application is ready and has been care- 
fully and thoroughly considered. The bill 
will require criteria to be established by 
the AEC, with Joint Committee oversight, 
to provide for the review of projects by 
all appropriate agencies. Obviously, reg- 
ulations must be formulated by the AEC 
and standards for use of the products 
must be developed by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. These will take time— 
this bill is intended to provide the statu- 
tory authority and stimulation to ac- 
complish these tasks. 

I need not belabor our energy prob- 
lems in this country. Let it suffice to say 
that natural gas is recognized as the 
cleanest of all fossil fuels. Plowshare 
technology holds the very high promise 
of doubling the amount of recoverable 
natural gas in the lower 48 States. We 
must take the steps necéssary to assure 
ourselves of the option of employing it 
when it is ready. 


HAITI: JOBLESS, POOR LINE UP TO 
SELL BLOOD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California. (Mr. VEysEey) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
least savory aspects of the scandal in 
United States blood banking is the un- 
supervised importation and use of blood 
plasma from such medically underde- 
veloped countries as Haiti, India and the 
Dominican Republic. The conditions 
under which such plasma is collected are 
well described in the following article 
from the January 27, 1972, edition of 
the Los Angeles Times, which was sum- 
marized in the Washington Post of 
January 28. 

One of the striking things about the 
“blood bank” described in this article is 
the reluctance of those involved to say 
who in the United States is purchasing 
the plasma and what it is used for. 
Neither the U.S. State Department nor 
the Haitian Government approves of 
this operation but it continues to rattle 
its cash register. - 

The article again documents the glar- 
ing lack of supervision of this trade 
which I reported to the House on Novem- 
ber 17. The NIH Division of Biologics 
Standards—DBS—charged with respon- 
sibility for the “purity, potency, and 
safety” of biologic products like plasma, 
seems to think it is fine to shift its duty 
to inspect blood products collected in 
places like Haiti to the financially in- 
terested companies importing the 
plasma. 

Such delegation would be questionable 
even if the product involved were rela- 
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tively harmless. But blood plasma from 
paid donors carries a high risk of deadly 
serum hepatitis. DBS claims that no im- 
ported plasma is being transfused direct- 
ly into human beings, but they admit 
they do not check this themselves. They 
only accept the assurances they receive 
from companies selling the product. 

DBS claims there is no danger since 
this plasma is intended to be broken 
down into its component fractions. But 
they have to concede the risk of hepatitis 
is not completely eliminated by this pro- 
cedure. Although some plasma fractions 
are sterilized and cannot transmit hep- 
atitis, other important fractions like 
fibrinogen and the antihemophilia factor 
continue to carry an hepatitis that was 
in the original plasma. The division has 
no way of knowing that infected plasma 
fractions from Haiti are not being sold in 
the United States today; in fact, they tell 
me they do not even know how much 
plasma is imported annually. 

While DBS’s procedures seem unbe- 
lievably lax to me, a call to the Food and 
Drug Administration confirms it. The 
FDA tells me they inspect, sample and 
test all the drugs imported into this coun- 
try under their jurisdiction. In addition, 
they inspect all foreign plants producing 
drugs for the U.S. market. I can think of 
no excuse for not inspecting potentially 
infectious blood products as well. 

Mr. Speaker, The National Blood Bank 
Act, H.R. 11828, which I recently intro- 
duced would correct this shocking ab- 
dication of duty. It would establish ade- 
quate inspection and licensing of all 
blood banks and importers, and it would 
vest this program in some part of HEW 
other than the Division of Biologics 
Standards. Yesterday, 17 of my colleagues 
joined me in cosponsoring my bill, bring- 
ing the total number of cosponsors to 
53. I urge my colleagues on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to hear this important bill, and to end 
the intolerable risk from imported 
plasma. 

The article follows: 

RISING CRITICISM—HAITI: JOBLESS, Poor LINE 
Ure To SELL BLOOD 
(By Francis B. Kent) 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, Harri.—Just up from the 
waterfront, on a squalid street called Rue 
des Remparts, a ragged mob clusters patient- 
ly outside a shabby two-story building. 

There is little conversation among the 30 
or so who wait, but elsewhere in the Haitian 
capital the business conducted in this malo- 
dorous quarter has become the subject of 
considerable if guarded criticism. 

Here the poor and out of work, more than 
300 of them a day, sell their blood for export 
to U.S. pharmaceutical houses. Each time 
they come—and they come often—they are 
given the equivalent of $3. 

Werner A. Thill, an Austrian biochemist 
and technical director for the American- 
owned firm known as Hemo Caribbean of 
Haiti, told The Times that his staff works 
two shifts a day, six days a week. Twice a 
month, he added, he ships 2,500 liters of 
blood plasma to the United States. 

PROFIT MARGINS NOT HIGH 

“The profit margin.” Thill said in response 
to a reporter’s question, “Is not extremely 
high, perhaps $4 or $5 per liter.” 

The plasma is frozen and shipped in styro- 
foam containers to the United States, where 
it is usually broken down into gamma glob- 
ulin, albumin and other elements marketed 
by drug firms. 

(In Washington, a doctor at the National 
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Institutes of Health’s division of biological 
standards said that no whole blood is im- 
ported into the United States and that no 
imported blood plasma is infused directly 
into humans.) 

At the U.S. Embassy, a spokesman said that 
Hemo Caribbean “definitely does not have 
the blessing” of U.S. officials. Although most 
Americans doing business in Haiti have con- 
sulted the embassy in advance, the spokes- 
man added, “we were never consulted on 
this.” 

HEALTH MINISTRY NOT CONSULTED 


Haiti’s minister of public health reportedly 
was not consulted, either. This official is de- 
scribed as refusing to speak to or have any- 
thing to do with Hemo Caribbean's owner, 
who was identified by the Austrian, Thill, as 
Joseph B. Gorinstein, a Miami businessman 
and former stock broker. 

At the moment, Thill said, Gorinstein is 
in a Miami hospital recovering from surgery 
for a stomach ulcer. 

According to Thill, Gorinstein entered into 
his contract with the Haitian government 
last year while Francois (Papa Doc) Duvalier, 
was still alive. It is to run for 10 years, 

Several sources, all reliable, said that the 
liaison agent between Duvalier and Gorin- 
stein was Luckner Cambronne, now minister 
of the interior and defense, whose business 
interests extend into much of Haiti’s fragile 
economy. 

In addition to the blood business, of which 
he is said to own a substantial part, Cam- 
bronne owns an airline, a travel agency, a 
number of taxicabs and either exports or 
imports fruits, dried fish and used clothing. 

It is Hemo Caribbean, however, that has 
attracted a storm of criticism to Cambronne’s 
door, both from American residents here and 
those Haitians willing to speak out from the 
protective shadow of anonymity. 

An American housewife, asked for her view 
of the blood business, said she could “not 
condone taking blood from sick, under- 
nourished people.” 

A young secretary called it “a terrible thing 
in a country where so many are dying for 
lack of blood.” 

A cab driver screwed up his face and said, 
“No good.” 

An official who cannot be identified said he 
thought the Haitian government, in its 
efforts to improve the national image since 
Duvalier’s death last April, would cancel the 
contract with Gorinstein if it could do so 
without damaging its prospects for other 
foreign investment. 

Thill, however, 
differently. 

“I don’t think you can criticize what we 
are doing on ethical grounds,” he said. “We 
are saving lives. We are providing a source of 
income in a country where the per capita 
income is no more than $75 a year,” 

He said Hemo Caribbean has a pool of 6,000 
donors, most of them unemployed, and added 
that “we bleed the donors” every seven days. 

At that rate, he said, a donor can receive up 
to $12 a month or $144 a year, far above the 
average in this poverty-stricken country. He 
said the firm pays about $1,000 a week to the 
donors and more than twice that in salaries 
for the staff, which consists of four physi- 
clans, 12 registered nurses, 16 laboratory 
technicians and about 80 others. 

Thill said that each donor is given a gen- 
eral physical examination, including a blood 
test, each time he appears at the plasma 
center. The donor also receives, free of charge, 
an anti-tetanus inoculation. 

Although whole blood is withdrawn from 
the donor, only the amber-colored plasma is 
retained, Thill said, the red cells being re- 
turned to the donor's veins after it has been 
separated from the plasma in a centrifuge. 
Diligent care is taken to avoid the red cells 
taken from one donor being returned to 
another since it could be severely harmful. 

Thill would not say what firms were pur- 
chasing the plasma from Haiti but con- 


looks at the situation 
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ceded that shipments were going to Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Indiana, 

There is no danger, he said, of transmit- 
ting disease from the donor to the recipient 
of one of the end products. Even if the donor 
were infected with syphilis, he said, “this 
would not bother me,” since the freezing 
process destroys the bacteria. 

Thill conceded, however, that there is the 
possibility that anyone handling the blood 
might contract hepatitis. To date, he said, 
there has been only one case at the plasma 
center. 

Periodically, he said, the center is inspected 
by agents of the firms that buy the plasma, 
as required by U.S. law. The entire opera- 
tion must meet the U.S. National Institutes 
of Health standards, he said. 

(The NIH’s Washington spokesman said 
that although there is some government in- 
spection of blood suppliers abroad, the bur- 
den for purity rests on the U.S. firms licensed 
to import blood products. 

(He also said that he knows of no prob- 
lem with Hemo Caribbean and that export- 
ing blood products to the United States is 
not unusual.) 

Under the contract with Haiti's govern- 
ment, the firm must supply plasma to any 
local hospital without charge in emergencies, 
Thill said, but added that there has been 
no local call for his product to date. 

“Let’s face it,” he said, “the Haitians 
wouldn't know what to do with it.” 

Thill estimated that the center represents 
an investment of about $250,000. Based on 
its success, he said, Gorinstein is putting up 
@ second center here with facilities to han- 
dle 500 donors a day. 

Moreover, he said, expansion into other 
islands of the Caribbean is under active con- 
sideration. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
pioneers of progress and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

The first cash register was devised by 
an American, James Ritty, in 1879. 


HEALTH CARE FOR EVERY 
AMERICAN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rosison) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past year I have 
spent a considerable amount of time 
studying the arguments for and against 
national health insurance, as well as 
the various proposals which would create 
a national health insurance system. 
This has been a complicated task during 
an exacting period of analysis and lively 
discussion of the status of this country’s 
health-care system, and I have waded 
through countless articles, reports, bills, 
and books with the feeling that my de- 
cision to support any of the existing pro- 
posals would be an important one—per- 
haps one of the most important I will 
make during my presence in this body. 

What I find after this study and ques- 
tioning, is that we have a health system 
in this country which is providing the 
best health care available in the world. 
It encompasses a highly complex and 
sophisticated delivery system—so much 
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so that much of the discussion relating 
to health insurance proposals is largely 
an attempt to define the boundaries and 
capabilities of the existing system. And it 
is a system which, by virtue of its size 
and complexities, is subject to a variety 
of stresses. The discussion which still 
continues over the availability and dis- 
tribution of medical professionals is in- 
dicative of the difficulties which accom- 
pany the analysis of any segment of so 
large a delivery system. Are there too few 
medical doctors, or are there sufficient 
doctors who must, however, be encour- 
aged to increase their emphasis on pri- 
mary care? Will the new Health Man- 
power Training Act create a doctor 
surplus by 1980, or is an increased reli- 
ance on paramedics the only answer to 
an apparent physician shortage? This is 
a productive line of questioning, but also 
a confusing one. And it certainly illus- 
trates my point that we now have a huge 
and many-faceted system in operation. 

To attempt the total replacement of 
this health-care system with a new fed- 
erally administered and financed system 
seems not only a gigantic and costly op- 
eration, but also one whose success is 
highly uncertain. For that reason, I still 
wait to be convinced of the practicality 
of the approach taken by the Health 
Security Act which the Congresswoman 
from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) has in- 
troduced in the House. 

Rather, it seems more sensible that we 
build on the existing health-caré sys- 
tem—one which has many notable short- 
comings, to be sure, but one, nevertheless, 
which has demonstrated its capability 
to produce the highest quality health 
care. And it is my further conclusion that 
President Nixon’s National Health Part- 
nership Act, together with his accom- 
panying proposals for the encourage- 
ment of health maintenance organiza- 
tions and the regulation of the health in- 
surance industry, provide the most reli- 
able and most promising framework for 
meeting the goal of comprehensive 
health services for every American. 

Today, I will join the many advocates 
of this “health care package” by intro- 
ducing the National Health Partnership 
Act and the Health Maintenance Assist- 
ance Act. These two bills comprise the 
second and third steps in a health-care 
program which addresses itself to the full 
range of problems to be encountered in 
providing health services at a reasonable 
cost to every American. We have already 
debated and approved the first part of 
that program, the Health Manpower 
Training Act, which attacks the present 
shortages and maldistribution of medical 
professionals. The second step, the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Partnership Act, 
which I am introducing today, will pro- 
vide a public-private system of health 
financing for all Americans, whatever 
their financial circumstances. I am also 
introducing the Health Maintenance As- 
sistance Act, which will enhance the or- 
ganization and delivery of health services 
by stimulating the development of health 
maintenance organizations. 

These comprehensive health treat- 
ment centers offer an innovative form 
of health-care delivery which stresses 
preventive treatment rather than after- 
the-fact hospitalization. Federally sup- 
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ported “HMO’s,” as they are referred to, 
would also be encouraged to utilize a 
capitation fee system, a fixed annual fee 
covering most regular and emergency 
health-care needs. 

I know of the controversy which sur- 
rounds this concept of organization and 
delivery, yet I think that the notable suc- 
cess of the “Kaiser plan” on the west 
coast and our own Government Health 
Association here in Washington recom- 
mends a greater emphasis on this kind 
of health-care system. 

Finally, I would like to mention legis- 
lation which I am not introducing to- 
day—but which I hope to sponsor in the 
future. My conviction that the admin- 
istration health-care proposals embody 
the right approach rests to a considerable 
extent on Secretary Elliot Richardson’s 
suggestion to the House Ways and Means 
Committee that further amendments be 
added to the administration health-care 
package to regulate health-care insurers 
and providers. These proposed amend- 
ments will be extremely important to as- 
sure that the consumer receives reason- 
ably priced health care. backed by repu- 
table, financially sound companies. 

It is expected that the administration 
will suggest such amendments during the 
coming weeks, and I would hope to join 
as a sponsor of this final element of a 
comprehensive health-care package. I 
will, of course, study these new amend- 
ments closely—and even cut and paste, if 
I see fit—hbecause they will be so impor- 
tant to the acceptability and success of 
the administration health-care program. 

Mr. Speaker, my sponsorship of these 
bills today is the culmination of long 
hours of study and evaluation. The ques- 
tion of a national health insurance sys- 
tem demands such study, and I believe 
we in the House are nearing the end of 
that study, and that we must prepare to 
act, so that the 92d Congress can be re- 
membered as the Congress which gave 
the best health care in the world to every 
one of its constituents. 


TESTIMONIAL RECEPTION FOR 
HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Bocas) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday 
evening February 1, 1972, a testimonial 
reception was held for Chairman RICH- 
ARD H. Ichorp at the Quality Motel, Cap- 
itol Hill. This was a most unusual occa- 
sion for a number of reasons. In the first 
place our colleague Dick ICHORD is now 
serving his 12th year in the U.S. Con- 
gress and this is the first time such a 
Washington testimonial has been held to 
commemorate his many accomplish- 
ments as a Member of this body. In the 
second place, Dick is held in such high 
esteem by his colleagues that the busy 
and highly distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee, Mr. WILLIAM COLMER 
of Mississippi, served as honorary chair- 
man of the affair and personally invited 
the leadership of both parties and a num- 
ber of other Members who have known 
Dick well over the years. 

As a genuine testimony to the respect 
and esteem afforded the Member from 
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Missouri's Eighth Congressional District, 
51 Members of this House including 16 
from the minority party, attended the 
testimonial to pay their respects. Those 
attending from the House of Representa- 
tives, in addition to Chairman COLMER, 
included Speaker ALBERT; the Honorable 
Ep HÉBERT, chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; the Honorable Bos 
Poace, chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee; the Honorable GEORGE Manon, 
Chairman of Appropriations Committee; 
the Honorable WRIGHT Patman, chairman 
of Banking and Currency; the Honorable 
CARL PERKINS, chairman of Education 
and Labor; the Honorable Wayne Hays, 
chairman of House Administration; the 
Honorable Met Price, chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct. 

The respected senior Senator from 
Missouri, the Honorable STUART SYMING- 
TON, speaking for the Missouri delega- 
tion expressed their appreciation of Mr. 
IcHORD. 

The overwhelming success of the testi- 
monial attended by more than 300 peo- 
ple, many of whom traveled from Mis- 
souri to Washington for the affair, is in 
keeping with the record of our friend 
from Missouri. As chairman of the House 
Committee on Internal Security, DICK 
Ichorp is the youngest chairman of a 
standing committee since congressional 
reorganization. This national accom- 
plishment is paralleled by the fact that 
Dick IcHorp was the youngest man ever 
elected speaker of the Missouri House of 
Representatives back in 1959 at the age 
of 32. He is now also the seventh ranking 
majority member of the important 
Armed Services Committee where he has 
chaired a number of investigative sub- 
committees, the most important of which 
were the investigation of the M-16 rifle 
program of the defense services and the 
investigation of commercial air travel ac- 
commodations for servicemen on author- 
ized leave. He received nationwide ac- 
claim in both instances for the effective 
results and the success of the investiga- 
tions. 

Congressman IcHorD has served his 
country well in time of peace and war. In 
1944 after graduating as valedictorian of 
his high school class in Licking, Mo., he 
enlisted in the U.S. Navy and served 2 
years in the Pacific theater of World War 
II in the Naval Transport Service of the 
Naval Air Corps as an aerial gunner and 
radioman. After his honorable discharge 
from the Navy in 1946 he enrolled at the 
University of Missouri where he received 
a B.S. degree in accounting and an LL.B. 
degree and was admitted to the Missouri 
bar in 1952. In that same year he made 
his first political race and was elected 
State representative from his home area 
in Texas County, Mo. 

Dick IcHorp’s continuing interest in 
citizenship responsibilities was ade- 
quately recognized in 1971 when he was 
named “Outstanding Citizen of the Year” 
by the prestigious American Security 
Council. This important award had been 
presented in past years to such national 
figures as former President Dwight Eis- 
enhower and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
ae of the Federal Bureau of Invesitga- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great pleasure for 
me to add my voice to those of my col- 
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leagues in commending this great Amer- 
ican and outstanding Member of Con- 
gress for his many years of service to his 
country and his State. 


RECREATION: A REDEFINITION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ilinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
if there is one problem, more than any 
other, that continually seems to plague 
our present National Recreation and 
Parks System, it would have to be the 
lack of communication and the result- 
ing misunderstanding that exists among 
the various concerned government agen- 
cies with regard to the purpose of rec- 
reation. The problem is one of substance, 
not of semantics. 

As I have been quick to point out, there 
are, at this time, entirely too many dif- 
ferent government agencies, all with 
their own vested interests, presently con- 
trolling the funds and operations of our 
national summer recreation programs. 
The confusion that has resulted from 
this bureaucratic potpourri, as to what 
the role of everyday recreation is, or 
should be, is truly mind-boggling with 
even the most superficial of examina- 
tions. 

We have used recreation to educate 
our poor, to supply jobs for our jobless, 
and, to keep the proverbial lid on our 
“long hot summers.” While the solutions 
to these problems would be directly 
served by a well developed, intricate rec- 
reation network, it is not the foremost 
purpose of recreation to supply a pana- 
cea for urban and rural social ailments. 

Recreation is the creative use of lei- 
sure time. It is the use of leisure time for 
diversion, self-expression and cultural 
enrichment, and the promotion of phys- 
ical, mental, and spiritual well-being. 

In the absence of a conceptual frame- 
work that does justice to the complex 
character of recreation, it is, neverthe- 
less, possible—and necessary—to estab- 
lish criteria for dealing with the future 
of recreation. These criteria are: the 
physical, the social, and the psychologi- 
cal environment, as well as wealth and 
time. 

First. The physical environment. The 
state of the physical world in which we 
live, work, and play will either support 
or stifie our enjoyment of it. The envi- 
ronmental movement is real. It is the 
job of government to actively sustain 
this movement. We must insure that our 
city parks continue to be developed and 
renewed, thereby safeguarding against 
the propagation of a hostile physical en- 
vironment that would suffocate its in- 
habitants. 

Second. The social environment. Sev- 
enty percent of our population currently 
resides in metropolitan areas. The city is 
the center stage for social interaction in 
the United States. If the places where 
most of us live, work, and play are de- 
signed for automobiles and not for peo- 
ple, then recreation will be more reaction 
than re-creation. It is imperative that 
the Congress reorganize our recreation 
system to accommodate the growing 
need for leisure time facilities in our 
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cities. If the purpose of recreation is to 
serve the leisure time of our Nation’s 
people, then we must insure that ade- 
quate facilities are within reach of all of 
those people. 

Third. The psychological environment. 
Recreation thrives with self-confidence 
and learned skills. Ignorance keeps us 
from reaching our potential. Children 
have an instinctive capacity for imagi- 
nation and learning that can be nur- 
tured throughout their adult life, includ- 
ing the years following retirement. A 
well structured Recreation and Parks 
System can, and should, provide this 
nourishment. It should be a system that 
is geared toward the needs of the people 
it serves. 

Fourth. Wealth. Recreation is de- 
pendent on wealth. The United States 
has both the resources and the ability 
to utilize its natural wealth to satisfy 
the increasing demand for better and 
more constructive recreation programs 
and facilities. It is paramount that we 
move now, to develop a system that 
makes the best use of our resources. 

Fifth. Time. Only man can grasp the 
notion of measurable time. When he 
measures it, he makes it precious. As 
more of man’s time is structured, so is 
his leisure. Acceptance of the 4-day work- 
weex will revolutionize, not only recrea- 
tion, but the whole structure of family 
and social life. We must have a recrea- 
tion system that can best help man to 
properly utilize the growing amount of 
leisure time he will have at his disposal. 

Mr. Speaker, “things fall apart— 
when—the center cannot hold.” The fu- 
ture of summer recreation in the United 
States is in acute danger of collapse. 
There is not, nor has there ever been, a 
strong core organization from which our 
recreation programs could evolve. Most 
of our summer programs are flounder- 
ing from their lack of permanence. They 
are forced to rely on annual crash fund- 
ing and sporadic planning support from 
controlling agencies. Our cities have 
reached the point where they can no 
longer afford to match Government 
grants. Without extensive change in the 
recreation system—without total revi- 
sion by the Congress of that system— 
“the center” surely will not hold. 

Recreation programs, Mr. Speaker, 
must be both positive and progressive if 
we are to have a healthy urban environ- 
ment. These programs and their restruc- 
turing demand our immediate attention. 
It is the nucleus of recreation that must 
be fortified, so that the rest does not fall 
apart. 


USING IRS TO ENFORCE ECONOMIC 


STABILIZATION 
MISTAKE 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, when 
we considered the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act last year, I warned both in 
committee and on the floor that it was 
a mistake to use the Internal Revenue 
Service as the economic cop of the Na- 
tion. It is beginning to appear now that 
I was correct. 


PROGRAM A 
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You will recall that I said it would 
be inevitable that the public would feel 
intimidated, and unduly so, if it should 
happen that the same IRS agent who 
handled their tax account should also be 
called on to police their wage or price 
matters. Now it is beginning to happen: 
the same man who does tax audits is all 
too often the same man who comes 
around checking on compliance with the 
stabilization program. It is enough to 
intimidate any honest man. 

Beyond that, however, is the fact that 
the IRS is simply not equipped to do both 
jobs simultaneously. Either the stabili- 
zation program will suffer or the tax ad- 
ministration effort will suffer. The IRS 
has to make a choice between doing a 
good tax job or a good stabilization job, 
or to try to do a halfhearted job of each. 
The situation presents the IRS with an 
impossible task, one it should have never 
been saddled with. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
at this point an item from the current 
Business Week of January 22, 1972, on 
this subject: 

THE IRS STRAINS UNDER A Twin LOAD 

Internal Revenue Service officials in Wash- 
ington and at regional offices swear to it: 
There is no chance that IRS’s new job as 
watchdog for wage and price controls will 
interfere with its enforcement of the tax 
code. 

At least, many of them add, not much of 
a chance. But not everyone believes IRS can 
do both jobs efficiently. “I’m sure it will af- 
fect their work eventually,” says Mark Lar- 
kin, Price, Waterhouse & Co.’s West Coast 
partner. Counters an IRS official in Wash- 
ington: “If anybody thinks, this is a year 
to get even with Uncle Sam, they’d better 
think twice.” 

Such heated responses are typical, for the 
IRS does not want to let word get around 
that enforcement of wage and price con- 
trols—and of tax enforcement—is going to be 
spotty. “People asume that because the IRS 
is handling stabiliaztion, they must neglect 
tax work,” says a spokesman for the agency 
in Boston. “But this just isn’t so.” 

There are several reasons for this insist- 
ence. One is that President Nixon exempted 
the agency from his 5% cutback in govern- 
ment personnel. The IRS had expected to 
trim 3,600 jobs, but it has been able to re- 
tain them. Its total force numbers 72,000 
persons, up 4,000 from a year ago, and the 
agency still is filling vacant positions. Still, 
about 3,000 IRS employees are working on 
wage and price matters, and reports from 
local offices suggest that the proportion of 
staff devoted to stabilization is higher in the 
field than in Washington. 

COMPUTERS 


The IRS claims that it can fill the gap— 
mostly with its computers. Last year the 
agency fed formulas into its computers to 
evaluate which of the 77-million tax returns 
it gets from individuals would yield the most 
if audited. The idea was to produce the larg- 
est payoff. The agency currently audits about 
two-thirds of the returns that the com- 
puters say it should. It figures that this is 
productive because the proportion of re- 
turns on which there is no change following 
audits is down more than 10% from a year 
ago. 

So even though the tax collectors acknowl- 
edge that there may be fewer field audits 
this year, returns will be examined more 
closely. The agency expects to look at 2.2% 
of total individual returns in the current 
fiscal year, up from 1.9% in fiscal 1971. 

There has been a downward trend in the 
number of field audits over the past few 
years, however. In 1969 there were 2.5-million 
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field audits, but by 1971 the total dropped 
to 1.6-million. But those which the IRS did 
conduct were more productive. The total take 
from field audits in 1969 was $3-billion, but 
1971 income was $3.4 billion. 

IRS does not look for this decline in field 
audits to continue, however, and companies 
can expect them at about the same rate 
this year as in 1971. The agency is trying to 
work out computer formulas so that it can 
also sift business returns automatically for 
the most likely audit candidates, It hopes 
to begin putting these on the computers 
next January. Even then about 300,000 busi- 
nesses will continue to be treated individ.. 
ually. 

CONTROLS ROLE 


The IRS is taking a different tack to fill 
its responsibility as Nixon’s intelligence and 
information network on Phase II, It is rely- 
ing heavily on press coverage to spread the 
word that it will insist on compliance with 
price regulations. And it has opened tele- 
phone lines around the country to answer 
basic questions. 


THERE PROBABLY WILL BE FEWER FIELD AUDITS 
UNTIL THE IRS GETS ITS FEET ON THE 
GROUND 


Other signs of a businesslike approach are 
emerging. The most important up to now is 
that the expert tax accountants who make 
regular corporate tax audits are also begin- 
ning to inquire about the figures companies 
are using to justify wage and price changes. 
In San Francisco, an IRS official notes that 
agents making regular field audits have 
added spot checks of price lists to “their 
official duties.” 

And John Flynn, controller of Warner Co. 
in Philadelphia, says the IRS agent who 
makes Warner's routine tax audit this time 
handled wage-price matters, too. “I know of 
two specific cases where an agent who came 
in for a regular tax audit also came in with 
wage and price questions,” says New York 
tax attorney Joseph E. Bachelder. 

The IRS has its problems, however, It has 
had to shift experienced people from tax 
work to stabilization matters, as it did in 
Los Angeles where the 150 people assigned 
to the stabilization program include 110 
fairly senior staffers. In San Francisco, 
Joseph T. Davis, assistant regional commis- 
sioner for stabilization, says field audits have 
not generally been affected, but adds, “As 
far as workloads go, we're diverting from 
audit and collection into the program, though 
the percentage is very small—about 3% over- 
all.” 

LINGERING DOUBTS 


But the opinion held outside the agency 
that the IRS cannot effectively do both jobs 
persists. A Los Angeles tax consultant, who 
was an IRS agent, says that the double duty 
“can't help but cost the IRS money. They'll 
just have to back up on audits of the smaller 
companies.” 

Raymond W. Ehrman, president of the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants, be- 
lieves it is too early to tell if there will be 
any impairment of the IRS's performance. 
But he adds, “There probably will be fewer 
field audits until IRS gets its feet on the 
Pittsburgh accounting firm of Hinds, Lind & 
ground.” And Wayne Lind, partner in the 
Miller, claims that he noticed a 50% decline 
in office and field audits through 1971, plus a 
“significant delay” in receiving completed 
audit reports. 


DAVID BARRUS REPRESENTS THE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. McKay) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McKAY,. Mr. Speaker, today I 
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would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues, the recognition given to a 
young man from my district, 18-year- 
old David Barrus, who this week will 
represent the Boy Scouts of America in 
a special visit to the President as a part 
of the 62d anniversary of the Scout or- 
ganization. 

David, the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Barrus of Provo, Utah, is an active Ex- 
plorer Scout who has been named as 
one of three national youth representa- 
tives to represent the 644 million mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of America in 
making a report to the President. David 
Barrus was selected by a special com- 
mittee for his outstanding record in 
conservation, community affairs, reli- 
gious activities, and scouting. 

As one of three national youth repre- 
sentatives, he will be made a member 
of the national executive board of the 
Boy Scouts of America, the group of 
volunteer national leaders who estab- 
lish the policies and program of the or- 
ganization. This will include working 
with a new drug abuse prevention pro- 
gram designed to create an environment 
that will discourage drug experimenta- 
tion among Scouts, Explorers, and their 
friends. 

David Barrus became an Eagle Scout 
in 1967. He is now a member of post 2192, 
sponsored by the Provo 21st ward of 
the Mormon Church. He has served in 
@ variety of leadership positions, includ- 
ing that of post president. He is an active 
member of his church and has also held 
church leadership positions. David is 
now a student at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity and plans to study for a career 
in law. 

The Boy Scout organization, in ob- 
serving its 62d anniversary during this 
month of February, will be focusing at- 
tention on several ongoing nationwide 
activities that reflect scouting’s new 
look. There will be special emphasis dur- 
ing the anniversary celebration to deeply 
involve the boys of our Nation in their 
school, their church and their commu- 
nity. I would like to encourage strong 
support for the BSA movement. My own 
church, and that of David Barrus, long 
ago made scouting an integral part of its 
youth program saying: 

The Scout oath and law are compatible 
with Christ’s teachings, so it helps the 
Church build in young men, character, citi- 
zenship training, physical and mental fitness 
and “duty to God.” 


The Mormon Church first investigated 
scouting in 1911 and officially proposed 
adoption of the program in March of 
1913. A charter was issued later that 
year by the Boy Scouts of America mak- 
ing the Mormon Church the first insti- 
tution in the Nation to sponsor the scout- 
ing program. Presently, the Mormon 
church is the fourth largest sponsor of 
the BSA program in the United States. 

In 1928, the church developed the Van- 
guard program for its older boys which 
led to the adoption of the BSA Explorer 
program in 1932. The Cub Scout program 
was Officially added to the LDS youth 
program in 1953. Since that time, the 
entire scouting family has been a part 
of the Mormon youth program. 

The church’s emphasis on scouting 
has placed it at the forefront of the Na- 
tion’s scouting movement. In povulation, 
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the Mormon Church has only 1 percent of 
the country’s population, but 6 percent 
of the membership in the Boy Scouts of 
America. Sixteen percent of the Nation's 
Explorers—boys 14 to 18—hbelong to the 
Mormon Church. Approximately 85 per- 
cent of the available boys in the Mormon 
Church—ages 8 to 18—are registered in 
scouting while only 25 percent of the 
available boys in the United States are 
Scouts. It is also interesting to note that 
of the total BSA membership, 114 per- 
cent of the boys become Eagle Scouts 
while 3 percent of the Mormon boys 
achieve the eagle rank. Annually, there 
are some 30,000 Eagle Scouts in America 
and 3,500 of them are Mormons. 

I am sure the emphasis the Mormon 
Church places on the scouting program 
is of great value to the young men who 
are members of that church and that 
this leads to the development of such 
outstanding young leaders as David Bar- 
rus. I commend the Mormon Church for 
its scouting program and all other 
churches and organizations who sponsor 
a Scout program. You provide a great 
service to our country. I would like to 
pay tribute to the 64 million Scouts in 
America and to the program’s leaders. 
We would have a stronger nation if we 
could assist the Boy Scouts of America 
in surpassing the goal of involvement in 
scouting for one-third of the Nation’s 
boys. 

In the words of the founder of the 
Scout movement, Lord Baden-Powell: 

Let us therefore, in training our Scouts, 
keep the higher aims in the forefront, not 
let ourselves get too absorbed in the steps. 
Don't let the technical outweigh the moral. 
Field efficiency, back-woodsmanship, camp- 
ing, hiking, good turns, Jamboree comrade- 
ship are all means, not the end. The end is 
character—with a purpose. And that pur- 
pose is that the next generation may be sane 
in an insane world, and develop the higher 
realization of service, active service of love 
and duty to God and neighbor. 


FINANCIAL AID TO FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. James V. Stanton) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise with regret to point out 
that Congress and the administration 
have been derelict in one very important 
area involving public safety. Everyone 
knows that the average citizen looks to 
his fire department, no less than to his 
police department, for protection of his 
family and his property. This has always 
been the case, but in recent years fire- 
men have been thrust forward more and 
more into our frontline of defense 
against certain criminal elements. I 
quote from a letter I have received from 
Chief William E. Barry, the highly com- 
petent firefighter who heads the fire 
department in Cleveland, Ohio: 

Arson has been commonly used as a form 
of protest in Cleveland and in connection 
with riots and is associated with the use of 
“booby traps” for firemen in burning build- 
ings and gunfire directed against firemen. 


Despite facts such as this, the needs 
of fire departments were overlooked 
when Congress enacted legislation in 
1968 establishing the Law Enforcement 
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Assistance Administration in the Justice 
Department. Police departments are 
among those agencies that do of course 
qualify for Federal assistance from 
LEAA, but fire departments have been 
finding it extremely difficult to obtain 
funding for important projects associ- 
ated directly with the police mission but 
capable of being carried out only by fire 
departments. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 16, 
1971—-see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
117, part 32, page 41573—I introduced 
legislation which among other things, 
would go a long way toward erasing this 
deficiency in the law and regulations 
under which LEAA operates. My Emer- 
gency Crime Control Act (H.R. 11813) 
would assure city and county officials in 
our 56 largest metropolitan areas that 
all the funds they receive from LEAA 
would come to them in the form of block 
grants, with few strings attached. The 
amount of money reaching each of these 
areas also would be increased greatly, 
and the funds would arrive sooner and 
be available for spending more quickly 
because much of the redtape currently 
would be dispensed with. 

The key to this legislation so far as 
fire departments are concerned is the 
revenue-sharing block grant concept. 
Since local officials would have virtually 
full control over the lump sums of cash 
they receive through LEAA, with funds 
being spent according to needs as per- 
ceived at the local level, fire departments 
for the first time would have a fighting 
chance to qualify for grants from this 
agency of the Justice Department. The 
fire departments would find themselves 
on the same footing as police depart- 
ments and other applicants for assist- 
ance. A meritorious proposal submitted 
by a fire department would be reviewed 
by local authorities, who are in a better 
position than Federal or State officials 
to judge the needs of their home com- 
munities. Once convinced of a fire de- 
partment’s need for financial assistance, 
the local authorities would be under no 
restraints, and money from the block 
grant could be earmarked for fire pur- 
poses. I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that 
under a new arrangement such as this, 
firefighters would at least be given a 
realistic opportunity to find financial 
means for discharging the new respon- 
sibilities that have become part of their 
burden in recent years. 

I am happy to report that my proposed 
bill has prompted responses from na- 
tional and local fire-fighting organiza- 
tions. At this point I would like to insert 
in the REcorpD some examples of letters 
I have received. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FIRE CHIEFS, 
Washington, D.C., December 17, 1971. 
Hon, JAMES V. STANTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STANTON: This is in 
reference to your recent proposal on loosen- 
ing the guidelines for administration of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
of the Safe Streets Act. 

The Board of Directors of this Association, 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio on December 13— 
14, 1971, voted to commend you for this en- 
deavor and to support your efforts in this 
direction. 

Our members will be apprised of this ac- 
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tion and if this office can assist in any other 
manner, please do not hesitate to call on us. 
Sincerely, 


Dona.p M. O'BRIEN, 
General Manager. 
INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
SIGNAL ASSOCIATION, 
Houston, Tex., December 15, 1971. 
JAMES V. STANTON, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STANTON: In reading 
your remarks in the Nov. 19, 1971 issue of 
“Industrial Communications”, we as an as- 
sociation wish to express our opinion regard- 
ing the more than 3000 members among 
whom serve in the important fire services. 

We have long felt that the LEAA funds 
should include the fire services. Every day, 
men in the fire services devote their life to 
public safety. What is more important than 
protecting the public through fighting fire 
to keep the “streets safe”? 

Money is urgently needed for better com- 
munications and other equipment. Money 
is needed for education and training in the 
fire services. By better trained and better 
equipped personnel, the municipalities are 
assured of safer streets and a safer com- 
munity. To date, LEAA funds have been 
allocated to the police departments, which 
is good. However, we believe that it is time 
that the fire services receive federal funding 
through th LEAA program. 

The International Municipal Signal Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1896 as a non-profit, 
tax exempt organization dedicated to educa- 
tion and the betterment of public safety. 
Among our earlier members were Thomas 
Edison and Charles Steinmetz. Our mem- 
bers are governmental employees who de- 
vote their lives to public safety. It is time 
that funds be made available to help these 
men help the public in keeping our streets 
safe. 

Yours in public safety, 
RICHARD J, BEAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION, 
Providence, R.I., December 13, 1971. 
Hon. Congressman James V. STANTON, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STANTON: While in 
Washington I had the pleasure of attending 
your Press Conference in regard to an amend- 
ment to the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
Here in the City of Providence, I am in 
charge of all Public Safety Communications 
and it is rather discouraging that monies 
are available to Police and not to Fire Sery- 
ice. I for one agree whole-heartedly with 
your effort to take much of the red tape 
out of the act, and allow the Cities to use 
the grants for both services. 

It has always been my contention that the 
Fire Service plays an important part in the 
safe streets of many of our major cities, and 
yet no Federal Grants are forthcoming. 

Many of our major cities in this country 
are plagued with ghetto areas that have 
numerous fires, many others have Urban Re- 
newal projects underway with vacant build- 
ings constantly being burned by vandals 
thus causing millions of dollars in expenses 
to Cities in addition to personal injury to 
the firefighters involved. 

I strongly feel that if Federal monies were 
available to the Fire Service through your 
amendment, our Fire Departments could be 
better equipped and organized. 

Many of our Police Departments have 
equipped each of their personnel with hand 
walkie-talkies in order to maintain constant 
contact with the men, this would be very 
advantageous for firefighters both from ef- 
ficiency and safety standpoints while in the 
performance of their duties, this in turn 
would contribute immeasurably to the safety 
of our neighborhoods and streets. 

I know that there are many innovations 
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that the fire service could use to make fire- 
fighting more efficient if the fire service is 
given the monies and the tools to work with. 

I hope that you are successful in getting 
your amendment passed. . 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED J. MELLO. 
NORTH-EASTERN OHIO 
FIRE CHIEFs’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Bedford Heights, Ohio, January 10, 1972. 
Hon. James V. STANTON, 

Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. STANTON: There are many urban 
and rural areas in the United States which 
are badly in need of federal assistance to 
provide a minimum of fire protection. 

Almost every one is lulled into a false 
sense of security that our fire service can 
handle its problems with its present equip- 
ment and manpower. Many fire departments 
are using pieces of fire equipment, which pri- 
vate industry would have scrapped many 
years ago as being obsolete and too costly to 
operate. 

This is why the fire service feels it is neces- 
sary to rewrite the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act to include aid to our counties fire 
defense. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE E, ROGERS, 
Secretary, North-Eastern Ohio 
Chiefs’ Association, Inc. 


Fire 


PERRYSBURG FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
Perrysburg, Ohio, January 11, 1972. 
Rep. JAMEs V. STANTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STANTON; I feel very 
strongly that the 1968 Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act should be rewritten so as to 
include the fire departments of the United 
States. 

Many departments are undermanned and 
equipment certainly could be updated. 

For some reason it seems as though when 
an austerity program comes along the fire 
departments are the first to suffer, and fed- 
eral aid would certainly help to alleviate this 
condition. 

The Police and Fire departments are both 
of the division of safety, and I do not under- 
stand why one should be federally funded 
and not the other. 

It is a known fact that the fireman's job is 
the most hazardous of any occupation today. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD RosBERTS, Chief, 
Perrysburg Fire Department. 


Mr. Speaker, the needs of the Nation’s 
fire departments have found expression 
also recently in two of the leading news- 
papers of the United States. The Plain 
Dealer, the distinguished morning news- 
paper in Cleveland, Ohio, has been cru- 
sading for some time on this issue. I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
point two lead editorials from the Plain 
Dealer, and, in addition, an article ap- 
pearing recently on the page opposite 
the editorial page of the New York 
Times: 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 1, 1971] 
Arson, CRIME' AGAINST COMMUNITY 

Arsonists who set the costly fire at Wood- 
land Elementary School somehow may think 
their action expressed civil disobedience. 
Against whom? Who knows? Such criminals 
need no more rationale than an imaginary 
enemy such as the vague “establishment” or 
merely the status quo. 

But that fire, and other destructive moves 
against Cleveland Board of Education prop- 
erty, primarily hurt most the decent par- 
ents and hopeful, knowledge-hungry children 
of the community. 

The Board of Education, already beset by 
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gnawing financial problems, suffers a severe 
setback every time it has to buy new books 
for old, charred ones, or arrange new class- 
rooms for those which have been gutted. 

At the same time, pupils and their par- 
ents suffer inconvenience. But this is minor 
compared to the board's dilemma: 

Already it is spending some $750,000 for 
daytime school guards to protect schools 
and pupils against the violence of the streets. 
This is outside of the expense for watchmen 
in the night hours as property protectors. 

The board cannot buy insurance against 
losses by depredation such as arson. It is 
self-insured against vandalism losses but the 
losses far outweigh the reserves. 

Superintendent Paul W. Briggs and other 
education experts are forced to spend much 
of their time dealing with preservation of 
the system, and seeking financial help in 
Columbus, instead of plotting new and pro- 
gressive learning techniques and curricula. 

While Briggs asserts that relations be- 
tween the school system and parents in most 
neighborhoods are good, there is reason to 
believe many residents are frightened into 
silence when they may have knowledge of 
the torch wielders. The pattern of arson in 
this community, not only as far as school 
buildings are concerned but also including 
factories and telephone cables, indicates the 
criminals are well-informed, well-organized. 
They are not pranksters. 

Neighborhood parents fearing recrimina- 
tion if they call police (who have been co- 
operative in these cases) should call the 
Board of Education or individual board mem- 
bers if they suspect dirty work in a neigh- 
borhood school. This is the recommendation 
of school officials who realize that some in- 
ner-city residents are caught up in terror. 

These residents suffer most when fire burns 
out the city's public education resources.. 
For although the city’s population decreases, 
public school enrollment has been rising. 
Burning books and destroying classrooms is 
not revenge but only a shameful crime 
against that stratum of society which needs 
most the tools of knowledge. 

Civil disobedience? Call it what it is— 
anarchy. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Jan 17, 1972] 


CRISIS IN THE FRE DEPARTMENT 


A high-ranking Cleveland Fire Department 
officer sometimes goes to fires just to make 
sure someone will be there to call in help for 
proud but exhausted men. 

The department’s situation is near des- 
peration, but neither the city nor the federal 
government has shown an adequate response. 
The department is answering three times as 
many alarms as 10 years ago—with 100 fewer 
men, Next summer fire stations may have to 
be closed temporarily, four or five at a time. 

In the not-too-distant future, industry 
here could face sharp increases in fire in- 
surance rates because of the manpower short- 
age and other problems. 

“I’m not as much concerned about in- 
surance as I am about keeping our men 
alive,” said the fire officer. “We're killing 
them. They're getting hurt, and they're work- 
ing themselves to death. 

“Our equipment is taking a beating, too. 
Pumpers that ought to last 20 years, we're 
burning out in five or six. It’s true that the 
percentage of false alarms doubled last year 
over seven or eight years ago, but we also 
had a great many more actual fires.” 

Among other problems, he said, is upgrad- 
ing water lines that sometimes can’t carry 
anywhere near the volume they are supposed 
to. 

As the Plain Dealer reported. Cleveland has 
hired no new firemen since adding 50 in May 
1970. In 10 years department strength has 
dropped from 1,340 to 1,238 (by the end of 
this month). Alarms have soared from 10,- 
849 a year to 30,084. 

A dismaying insight is provided by the si- 
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multaneous swearing in and laying off of 22 
new firemen. They’re in to protect their civil 
Service standing; they’re out because the city 
cannot afford their salaries. 

The federal grants awarded Cleveland last 
week will not help the fire department, unless 
the city is able to stretch their terms. 

That might be worth trying. The Emer- 
gency Employment Act grant, $3.4 million, 
is for rehiring city employes, not for new 
hires. All right: What about rehiring the 
22 men who were just laid off? 

The other grant, from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, is for law 
enforcement. But arson and the looting of 
torched properties are crimes, and the quick- 
er firemen can respond, the less likely such 
crimes are to flourish. If you close stations, 
response time is obviously endangered. 

This may seem to be clutching at straws, 
but the city must take every measure pos- 
sible to stop the department’s deterioration. 

But something more substantial must be 
done in Washingon, Cleveland and cities like 
it need help in fighting fires just as much 
as fighting crime. In the absence of revenue 
sharing Congress should provide specific 
funds for this purpose before summer comes. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 20, 1972] 
Now LISTEN To A FIREFIGHTER’S PLEA 
(By Joseph E. Galvin) 

During my firefighting career I’ve been 
blown from the roof of a blazing pier, have 
had the man next to me on a hose line gasp 
and die as we tried to advance into a burning 
tenement, have had a woman relieve herself 
as we carried her down an aerial ladder from 
a blazing Harlem tenement in a snowstorm. 

I’ve worked seven hours in a blizzard 
while soaked to the skin, and had to be taken 
to a hospital as a result; I once literally tore 
the arms from a dead firefighter who was 
trapped beneath a truck. 

I’ve saved lives and have had mine saved 
several times by my brother firefighters. I’ve 
suffered injuries ranging from scalds and 
burns to a form of “combat fatigue.” I’ve 
been taken to the hospital, unable to walk, 
due to the swelling in my heels resulting 
from sliding the firehouse pole over twenty 
times during one single night tour in Har- 
lem. I've been in building collapses to assist 
in the removal of victims when the building 
was threatening to collapse over our heads 
and bury us. 

I’ve also been cursed, punched, assaulted 
and insulted by so-called “toughs” so many 
times that, incredibly, I’m almost inured to 
it. I’ve fought off a group of hoodlums who 
had surrounded our apparatus and were 
attempting to steal our tools and equipment. 
However, and this is quite important, I am 
not alone nor am I unique, Many other pro- 
fessional firefighters have endured much 
more than I, and will carry terrible physical 
and emotional scars to their graves. 

To be a member of a ladder company 
crawling around the smoke-filled rooms of 
an occupied tenement searching for possi- 
ble fire victims, while three or four rooms are 
afire in the apartment directly below, is one 
of the most demanding tasks required of a 
human being. To be given the assignment of 
cutting a hole in a building’s roof to effect 
ventilation so that the engine company down 
below can advance its line, when every en- 
largement of the hole allows superheated 
smoke and gases to blast into one’s face, 
demands the ultimate in dedication and raw 
guts. 

The human body is subjected to such a 
high level of punishment during the per- 
formance of these tasks that no one, and I 
mean no one but a firefighter, would place 
his body in close proximity to the immediate 
area, You see, professional firefighters as a 
rule have life spans approximately seven 
years less than the average male. 

Few of this city’s citizens realize that some 
fire units respond to over seven thousand 
alarms during the year, and that each time 
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they do the firefighters are subjected to tre- 
mendous emotional strain—not knowing 
whether the alarm will be a tragedy or a false 
alarm. I’ve seen some of my men leave their 
firehouses after the completion of their tour 
of duty almost disoriented from fatigue and 
the effects of noxious gases, To respond to 
over twenty alarms during one night tour and 
get three or four tough fires, back to back, 
is a terrible experience. What motivates men 
to perform this task? 

After almost twenty years of working with 
and observing firefighters in every conceiv- 
able emergency, I've concluded that the glue 
which holds this great department together 
is a combination of brotherhood and love. 
The misery, suffering and pain which we 
firefighters share creates a bond which those 
outside the fire service cannot comprehend. 
Wives, mothers, sweethearts—none can in- 
trude into this unique fraternity that comes 
from being truly brothers. This spirit of com- 
radeship grows from the development of mu- 
tual respect and admiration which each man 
has for another; and is a form of love. And 
that special love which men in combat de- 
velop for one another is indeed a wonderful 
thing to share in, or even to observe. We 
firefighters endure hardships and share ex- 
periences which we'll never forget even if 
we live to be 200. The crucible of arduous 
fire duty welds us into a tough steel-like 
chain, which may be strained, but never 
parted. 

In recent years we have all but been inun- 
dated by television shows, newspaper and 
magazine articles, movies and books describ- 
ing the problems of the law-enforcement 
officer (all valid) during this era of “crime 
in the streets.” This has resulted in hundreds 
of millions of dollars being granted by both 
state and Federal agencies to police depart- 
ments throughout this country. 

Doesn't “crime in the streets” and the 
Safe Streets Act relate to malicious false 
alarms, arson, assaults on and shooting at 
professional firefighters? Cannot we in the 
fire service acquire the aid of someone to 
forcefully bring to the attention of our 
citizens a truly honest picture of the fire- 
fighter’s life? And death? Does it have to 
be left to a nonerudite individual like my- 
self, so obviously out of my element, to at- 
tempt to get across the message that this 
noble calling—the saving of lives—takes a 
terrible toll? 

What is needed is the effective spotlight- 
ing of the firefighter's problems; the unique 
skills required of the job and the need for 
aid—new equipment, research and develop- 
ment programs, a newer type of lightweight 
mask (the mask widely used now, developed 
for World War II, weighs thirty pounds and 
can be used up in less than ten minutes). 

It should be just as easy for a firefighter 
to attend a course at a university as it is for 
@ policeman, but the work schedules now 
in effect in the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment make it very difficult for a fireman and 
almost impossible for an officer. 

Won’t someone please come forward to 
help us? 


Additionally, for the information of 
my colleagues, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp an exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Cleveland Fire Depart- 
ment and LEAA. These letters are self- 
explanatory: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
September 8, 1971. 
Hon. James V. STANTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear CONGRESSMAN STANTON: The Cleve- 
land Fire Department has submitted an “Ap- 
Plication for a Grant For Discretionary 
Funds” to the U.S. Department of Justice, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion (L.E.A.A,) in the amount of $392,000.00. 

The reason for this request is: 

The Cleveland Fire Division has faced 
severe problems in responding to riot and 
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civil unrest situations and a command con- 
trol system for coordinated efforts aimed to 
cut losses due to crimes of arson and civil 
disturbance is essential. The effectiveness of 
such a project could be measured in terms of 
the prospects for saving lives of citizens, 
firemen and police, and in saving property 
losses that have in the past been measured 
in terms of millions of dollars. The Cleve- 
land Fire Division is required to respond to 
civil disturbances and other situations with 
communication resources that are satisfac- 
tory for normal fire protection purposes but 
entirely inadequate for these newer problems. 
Due to specific needs of Cleveland and the 
nationwide implication of the problem and 
its relationship to responsiveness in incendi- 
ary and arson situations, it is appropriate to 
apply for relief of the situation under the 
L.E.A.A. discretionary grant program. 

The project’s goal is the creation of a 
thoroughly modern alerting, dispatching and 
command control system for more optimum 
use of the city’s fire fighting resources with 
particular emphasis on coordination of all 
public safety elements (police, fire fighting 
and rescue) to meet needs due to major 
multiple alarm and multiple simultaneous 
fires as well as during natural catastrophes 
(storm and tornado) and/or hostile action. 
Arson has been commonly used as a form 
of protest in Cleveland and in connection 
with riots and is associated with the use of 
“booby traps” for firemen in burning build- 
ings and gunfire directed against firemen. 

The proposed command control system 
should speed the fire division’s ability to al- 
locate its resources in situations where, in 
the past, it has had to deal with up to fifteen 
(15) fires simultaneously. Further, it will 
increase effectiveness of fire fighting per- 
sonnel by enhancing and coordinating their 
activities with police and other agencies of 
the municipal government. 

Though admitting that our needs are 
“very great’, the grant request was turned 
down. (Please see attached letter) We feel 
that the City of Cleveland desperately needs 
relief in this area and L.E.A.A. funds are 
our only hope of assistance. 

Therefore, your help in this matter is ur- 
gently requested. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. Barry, 
Chief, Division of Fire. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1971. 
Battalion Chief STEPHEN ELLER, 
Department of Public Safety, Division of 
Fire, Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEAR CHIEF ELLER: The application for 
discretionary funds submitted by the City of 
Cleveland entitled “Improved Protection 
from Fires of Riots and Disorders” has been 
carefully reviewed by this office. 

There is no question that your needs in 
this area are very great, but at the present 
time we have no way by which we can sup- 
port you. Our guidelines do not include fire 
departments as eligible grantees for discre- 
tionary funds, nor does your proposal meet 
the specifications for any of our programs. 

We sincerely hope you will be successful 
in obtaining support elsewhere. Unfortu- 
nately we know of no federal source to which 
you could turn with the possible exception 
of Civil Defense. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL E. ESTAVER, 
Civil Disorders, 
Technical Assistance Division. 


RESOLUTION FOR A COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TEST BAN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. Apzuc) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
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reintroducing a three-part resolution for 
a comprehensive test ban treaty which 
I originally introduced on December 9 
of last year. Sixteen of my fellow Con- 
gressmen have now agreed to cosponsor 
this resolution. It urges the President to: 
First, open active negotiations with the 
Soviet Union for a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty; second, undertake 
at the Disarmament Conference which 
will reconvene this month in Geneva to 
extend such a total ban on nuclear test- 
ing to the other nuclear powers, includ- 
ing France and China, which should be 
seated at that conference; and third, de- 
clare an immediate, unqualified ban on 
U.S. nuclear weapons testing. 

I am pleased that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts has introduced a 
similar resolution in the other body, al- 
though I regret that it omits mention of 
the need to stop nuclear testing by all 
nuclear powers, not only the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The world 
cries out for an end to the contamination 
of the atmosphere by radioactive fallout 
from continuing French and Chinese 
tests. 

The Atomic Energy Commission spent 
$218,352,000 on nuclear weapons testing 
in 1971. Unless Congress and the Presi- 
dent act, AEC will spend another $200 
million on underground testing in 1972; 
furthermore, its recently announced 
budget seeks a similar authorization for 
fiscal year 1973. This does not include 
over $250 million spent, authorized, and 
requested for each of the years 1971, 1972, 
and 1973 for research and development 
in the field of nuclear weapons, nor does 
it include all the hidden items which go 
into AEC, defense and other budgets for 
support of this dangerous and unneces- 
sary program. 

Need I detail for my colleagues the 
constructive uses to which this half bil- 
lion dollars a year can be put? A half 
billion dollars is almost exactly the total 
operating budget for this year of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. The Of- 
fice of Education will ask in the next few 
months for a supplemental appropria- 
tion of a half billion dollars for emer- 
gency school assistance. The total Fed- 
eral appropriation for vocational and 
adult education for this year is just over 
half a billion dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to call a halt to 
this wasteful and redundant program of 
nuclear weapons development and test- 
ing. I insert a number of articles and 
letters of support for this resolution at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The following Congressmen have 
agreed to cosponsor it: Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Messrs. CoLLINS of Illinois, Conyers, 
DELLUMS, Epwarps of California, FRASER, 
HALPERN, HARRINGTON, HELSTOSKI, MIKVA, 
RANGEL, ROSENTHAL, RYAN, SCHEUER, and 
STOKEs. 

The aforementioned articles follow: 

H. Con. Res. 522 

Whereas the United States solemnly 
pledged itself in both the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty and the Nonproliferation Treaty to 
work toward “discontinuance of all test 
explosions of nuclear weapons for all time” 
and to continue negotiations to this end; 
and 

Whereas the security of our Nation and 
of all mankind is diminished by the con- 
tinuing upward spiral of the nuclear arms 
race; and 
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Whereas, due to progress in methods of 
detection, the risks of “cheating” on under- 
ground nuclear tests are now virtually nil; 
and 

Whereas such “cheating,” if it occurred, 
could in no way affect the military strategic 
balance; and 

Whereas a comprehensive ban on nuclear 
test explosions would stabilize and retard the 
arms race and make early agreement among 
the nuclear powers on a mutual limitation 
on strategic nuclear weapons much more 
likely; and 

Whereas each nuclear explosion poses a 
new set of unresolvable questions about its 
possible effects on the environment (re- 
lease of radioactive materials, triggering of 
earthquakes, permanent damage to the ecol- 
ogy of an area); and 

Whereas the requirements of national se- 
curity include the health, prosperity, and 
well-being of our citizens, the soundness of 
our economy and the reduction of tensions 
at home and abroad: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the President should im- 
mediately take the necessary steps to initiate 
active negotiations seeking agreements with 
the Soviet Union on a comprehensive ban 
on all nuclear test explosions; and 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of 
Congress that the President should take the 
necessary steps to work toward extension of 
a prohibition against nuclear testing to the 
other nuclear powers, including France and 
China; and 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of 
Congress that the President should immedi- 
ately declare an indefinite moratorium on 
all nuclear test explosions. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 30, 1971] 
HALTING NUCLEAR TESTS 


Adjournment of the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks (SALT) in Vienna, without the 
year-end agreement to which the White 
House and Kremlin committed themselves 
last May, demonstrates again the slow pace 
of progress in curbing the atomic arms race. 
It brings into question the wisdom of delay- 
ing other nuclear negotiations that could 
contribute to this goal and, particularly, ex- 
ploration of a comprehensive treaty banning 
all nuclear tests, including those under- 
ground. 

The American case against a comprehen- 
sive test-ban has been based on the diffi- 
culty in verifying compliance without on- 
site inspection, something that is anathema 
to Moscow. To overcome this obstacle, the 
United States in the past decade has spent 
$274 million in research on means of detect- 
ing and identifying nuclear explosions, 
mostly by seismic methods. It is increasingly 
evident that a genuine breakthrough has 
been achieved. 

The extent of this breakthrough has just 
been underlined in a report by a prestigious 
committee of the Federation of American 
Scientists, including former Presidential sci- 
ence advisers George Kistiakowsky and 
Franklin Long, former Pentagon research 
chief Herbert York and the former science 
chief of the C.I.A., Herbert Scoville. They 
state that recent improvements in long- 
range seismology and other unilateral means 
of detection—presumably satellite photog- 
raphy and communications monitoring—pro- 
vide high confidence that violations of a 
comprehensive test-ban would be detected. 

Specifically, the report states, the United 
States could be sure of detecting violations 
long before illicit underground tests could 
develop new weapons threatening the sta- 
bility of the nuclear balance. Even unre- 
stricted Soviet testing below the level easily 
spotted by seismic and other national 
means would achieve nothing more than 
wasteful further refinements in very small 
tactical nuclear weapons. In fact, the difi- 
culties in carrying out on-site inspections 
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appear so considerable and the benefits so 
small that the United States would have no 
need to go through with them even if Mos- 
cow agreed to permit them. 

Much of the American opposition to a 
comprehensive test-ban does not stem from 
fear of Soviet cheating any more, the report 
argues, but from a Pentagon desire to con- 
tinue American testing. New weapons, how- 
ever, are not needed to maintain the Ameri- 
can deterrent, which already is much greater 
than required. After a SALT agreement, 
particularly, there will be no need to test 
new warheads for antiballistic missiles 
(ABM’s) and MIRV multiple warhead mis- 
siles. 

A comprehensive test-ban, on the other 
hand, would bulwark American and world 
security by slowing the arms race, re- 
inforcing the nuclear nonproliferation treaty 
and reducing the likelihood of other coun- 
tries joining the nuclear club. Soviet offi- 
cials informally have indicated a willingness 
to open new test-ban talks. The United Na- 
tions General Assembly, by vote of 112 to 0 
with only one abstention, has urged the Ge- 
neva Conference to pursue a test-ban, An 
early move by the Nixon Administration to 
initiate test-ban negotiations is clearly 
warranted. 

ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE, 
Sacramento, Calif., January 10, 1972. 
Hon. BELLA S. ABZUG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, Aspzuc: Thank you for sending 
me a copy of the resolution that you intro- 
duced into the 92nd Congress calling for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, and efforts to 
extend a prohibition on nuclear testing to all 
nuclear powers, including France and China. 
I read the copy of H. Con. Res. 480 and your 
supporting statement on the House floor. 
I was very impressed with the content of 
your resolution and of your statement con- 
cerning the resolution. I can assure you that 
your resolution does command the support 
of the members of the National Student 
Leaders Task Force on Disarmament, and I 
am writing all of the members to urge them 
to write their individual congressmen and 
senators in support of your resolution. 

We have a long hard fight ahead of us to 
motivate the citizens of the United States to 
take unilateral leadership in securing peace 
in the world. I personally feel that your reso- 
lution is a step in this direction, I will do 
what I can to make your resolution known to 
students at large. 

Thank you for your efforts in pushing 
negotiations for a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 

Yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL A, HACHARD, 
Student Body President. 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1972. 
Congresswoman BELLA ABZUG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. AszuG: I wish to express my firm 
support for HR 480. It is indeed long past the 
time for a “discontinuance of all test explo- 
sions of nuclear weapons .. .” 

The United States’ superiority in nuclear 
science should now be applied to a superior- 
ity in the arts of humanitarian efforts. 

Yours truly, 
EARL CALLEN, 
Professor of Physics. 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C. January 25, 1972. 
Congresswoman BELLA ABZUG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. Aszuc: This is to express my 
unconditional support for HR 480 toward a 
Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban which you 
introduced recently. 
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The three points which you make in this 
Resolution are well balanced and at the es- 
sentials of this international problem. 

From the technical point of view it is 
clear that even with a conservative view of 
the progress made in detecting small ther- 
monuclear explosives, the risks of further 
testing decidely outweighs the risks of cheat- 
ing by any nation, Evidence in support of 
this conclusion is presented in the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists Newsletter, Vol. 
24, No. 10, January 1972. 

Bravo to you representing your District 
and the Women of this country for exerting 
leadership in this crucial issue of a ban of 
“all test explosives of nuclear weapons for 
all time.” 

Sincerely yours, 
BENSON T. CHERTOK, 
Associate Professor of Physics. 
SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1972. 

Dear Mrs. AszuGc: I would like to express 
my deep appreciation for your introduction 
of H. Con. Res. 480. It is a very timely move 
considering: (a) progress in multilateral 
negotiations in the Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament (1.e., (a) agreements 
on Seabed, NPT and Bacteriological War); 
(b) the probability of some SALT agreement 
this Spring; (c) recent technological prog- 
ress re detection; (d) a growing sense of 
progressive momentum in the arms control 
field; and (e) this is an election year. 

I am a specialist in U.S. foreign and na- 
tional security policy with a particular in- 
terest in arms control. There is a virtually 
unanimous sentiment today in ACDA for a 
comprehensive test ban. ACDA, of course, 
does not have the powerful outside constitu- 
ents which support DoD and the JCS, 

Your voice, I pray, will be joined by others 
who feel “security” in its truest sense is not 
necessarily synonymous with massive arma- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. Duncan L. CLARKE, 
Assistant Professor. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
In THE Crry or NEw YORK, 
New York, N.Y., November 19, 1971. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ABZUG: Please accept 
the enclosed copy of my recent paper en- 
titled, “Limits of Military Power for Na- 
tional Security”. 

I wrote this paper a few weeks ago follow- 
ing an invitation to a discussion on disarm- 
ament problems that was sponsored by the 
Soviet Pugwash Committee and the Soviet 
Peace Committee. While the Soviet official 
policy is contrary to the conclusions of this 
paper, the reaction of serious Russians was 
that this paper set forth novel ideas that 
deserved examination. The report in The 
New York Times of Sunday, October 3ist 
seemed to justify the interest that I thought 
would attach to this subject. 

The arms race since the Second World 
War has involved the assumption that mili- 
tary power is effectively unlimited; that 
there is always some new level of power that 
is attainable, if only one is willing to try 
hard enough. I have tried to take a fresh 
look at this assumption and find that it is 
probably in error. The superpowers, while 
trying for military superiority, have both 
gone past the point of meaningful difference 
in military power. At the same time the eco- 
nomic cost of arms to the United States and 
to the Soviet Union has been massive. 

There appear to be new reasons of self- 
interest, both military and economic, for 
moving toward a more rational military pol- 
icy, for American reasons, and regardless of 
Russian-American agreement or disagree- 
ment. 

I am sure that this brief paper does not 
dispose of the large issues that are raised. 
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But I hope you will agree that these matters 
are worth fresh discussion. 
Sincerely, 
SEYMOUR MELMAN. 


PAPER TO SYMPOSIUM ON DISARMAMENT PROB- 
LEMS, Moscow, OCTOBER 30-31, 1971 
LIMITS OF MILITARY POWER FOR NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY, AND THE PATH TO DISARMAMENT 
(By Seymour Melman*) 

After 25 years of a nuclear-military arms 
race, it is possible to define significant lim- 
its of miliatry power for national security. 
These limits apply with special force to the 
nuclear superpowers. These same limits of 
military power also define new requirements 
for a disarmament process. 

Underlying the long discussion of dis- 
armament among nations has been the un- 
derstanding that lowered levels of armaments 
produce mutual advantages: the prospect of 
physical destruction is reduced; and the cost 
of armaments can be applied to construc- 
tive uses. Thus, the arms race from 1946 
to 1971 between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has not improved the military 
security of either nation. The economic cost 
to these two countries has exceeded $1,500 
billion. 

In 1961 I calculated that a rapid process 
of economic development for the unindus- 
trialized people of the world could be exe- 
cuted with an annual capital outlay of about 
$22 billion. Hence, the arms race outlays by 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
during the last quarter century would have 
financed 50 years of world economic develop- 
ment, while still leaving one-third of the 
actual budgets to be used for military secu- 
rity purposes. 

DEFINING LEVELS OF ARMAMENTS 


Classically, attempts to negotiate interna- 
tional reduction and limitation on arma- 
ments levels could proceed with the con- 
fident assumption that it was technically 
feasible to define armaments quantitative- 
ly and qualitatively. Owing to the evolution 
of military technology, these previously as- 
sumed conditions have altered. What is the 
unit weapon? One medium-sized military 
aircraft, or a naval vessel like a destroyer, 
take on altered military meaning when their 
weapons change from conventional to nu- 
clear explosives. A missile with conventional 
warhead is transformed by replacement with 
@ nuclear warhead, or by 5 separately-direct- 
ed nuclear warheads. 

Similar conditions have affected the quali- 
tative assessment of weapons. A battleship 
was once more powerful than a destroyer. 
But a motor torpedo boat, equipped to 
launch a nuclear-tipped missile, can destroy 
not only a single large naval vessel, but— 
conceivably—even an entire flotilla. 

What is a “strategic” weapon? Is it to be 
measured by the explosive power of a war- 
head? If five “tactical” warheads are jointly 
applied, do they then become “strategic”? 
Does strategic mean the speed of delivery or 
the distance over which nonstop delivery can 
be affected? Is it reasonable to assume that 
great destructive force can be delivered only 
over great distances and at high speed? I 
formulate these questions not only to suggest 
the new problems of defining terms of mili- 
tary “equality” or “parity” under conditions 
of nuclear weapons abundance, but more im- 
portantly because these questions, and the 
array of possible answers, reflect a true trans- 
formation in military power. 

NEW CONSTRAINTS ON MILITARY POWER 

Since the end of the second World War 
there have been a great number of armed 
conflicts between the military forces of na- 
tional states. It is a unique feature of this 
long period, that in no case was a conflict 
permitted to operate to a military conclusion. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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In each instance other nations intervened, 
singly or through concerted action—as 
through the United Nations, to bring mili- 
tary operations to a halt well before one na- 
tional power was able to overwhelm the other 
side militarily and use that fact to dictate 
political terms. The large number of lives lost 
in the procession of smaller wars from 1946 
to 1971 rules out the possibility that a new 
concern for human life was the operating 
factor. Rather this new development was a 
result of the well-founded and pervasive fear 
of the consequences from extension and esca- 
lation of what began, in each case, as limited 
national conflict. Extension means involving 
other countries. Escalation means greater in- 
tensity of violence. The feared end result of 
military extension and escalation has been 
confrontation between superpowers leading 
to nuclear war. It is widely appreciated that 
this outcome cannot be excluded since the 
generals of each side are instructed to win 
and that each major nuclear state wields 
nuclear weapons in abundance. 

In 1971 the London Institute for Strategic 
Studies estimated that the U.S. possesses 
6,000 nuclear warheads fitted to delivery ve- 
hicles that could reach the U.S.S.R. and that 
2,000 Soviet warheads could strike at the 
continental United States.? 

In the United States, there are 150 popu- 
lated places with more than a hundred thou- 
sand persons each. In the U.S.S.R., there are 
about 175 such places.’ It is relevant to com- 
pare the number of deliverable warheads with 
the number of sizable population-industrial 
centers of each society. 

By this form of reckoning, the United 
States could conceivably overkill the popula- 
tion-industrial centers of the U.S.S.R. 34 
times, and the Soviets could destroy the 
United States’ counterpart 13 times over. The 
military, scientific and human absurdity of 
the overkill development is revealed in the 
following. Who is ahead, the Soviet Union 
or the United States, with respect to nuclear 
military power? If the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
were to exchange their strategic forces, would 
it make any military difference? 

An overwhelming advantage has been 
given to the offensive in military opera- 
tions, for nuclear warheads can be delivered 
in diverse size and by varied delivery sys- 
tems. Against the number, diversity and de- 
structive power contained in nuclear war- 
heads, the defense function is made essen- 
tially unfeasible. Varied allowances for weap- 
ons reliability do not alter the condition. 

These characteristics of nuclear weapons 
affect the potential relationship between 
large and small military powers. As the 
knowledge for making nuclear weapons is 
elaborated and alternative technologies be- 
come available at lowered costs, it is not in- 
conceivable that smaller nations should un- 
dertake the manufacture of their own nu- 
clear weapons. However “small” such weap- 
ons and their numbers, the nature of nu- 
clear weapons and the possibility of deliver- 
ing them by alternative means opens up 
the nightmarish possibility of military-polit- 
ical confrontations in which major powers 
find themselves threatened by small nations 
weilding nuclear “equalizers.” What science 
or body of human wisdom could be drawn 
upon to advise a government on how much 
value to place on any of its cities? 


CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


In the relations of the nuclear superpowers 
the consequences from use of conventional 
forces is not separable from nuclear forces. 
For each state trains and operates armed 
forces to apply successive intensities of force 
as required to prevail militarily. Recourse to 
nuclear weapons can, accordingly, not be 
ruled out, especially in the absence even of 
doctrine to that effect. 

A second major aspect of modern military 
operations that deserves a discussion of lim- 
its involves conventional warfare in its guer- 
rilla form. Guerrilla warfare involves a ma- 
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jor militay-technical innovation. The inno- 
vation is of an organizational sort and does 
not consist primarily of particular weapons. 
Nevertheless, this organizational innovation 
is significant for it has had the result of set- 
ting limits to military power and hence to 
the meaning of various military-technologi- 
cal developments. 

The essence of guerrilla warfare involves 
military operations under the following con- 
ditions: (a) a group of men sufficiently com- 
mitted to a common purpose to risk their 
lives for the end in view; (b) support from 
the surrounding population for the guerrilla 
fighting group; (c) capability by the guerril- 
las for taking on appearances similar to that 
of the surrounding population. 

The importance of these three conditions 
is that when they are fulfilled, it has been 
unfeasible to overcome the group of men so 
operating. During the last decades, major 
armed forces have been repeatedly frustrated 
by guerrilla-type operations that fulfill the 
three conditions noted above. This was stark- 
ly revealed in the frustration of the German 
army during the Second World War against 
the Yugoslay guerrillas, and is further 
demonstrated by the frustration of Ameri- 
ean armed forces in their relation to the 
guerrilla organization of the National 
Liberation Front in Vietnam. 

There is no question that in every depart- 
ment of weapons technology, American armed 
forces in Vietnam, and those supported by 
them, enjoy overwhelming superiority. The 
guerrilla opponent in Vietnam has demon- 
strated military staying power despite the 
fact that he possesses no heavy weapons, no 
navy, no air force, and nothing like the 
technically elaborate military and industrial 
infrastructure that supports American and 
allied armed forces. During the last decade, 
American armed forces have not stinted on 
research and development for counterguer- 
rilla operations.t The array of new weapons 
development to facilitate the counterguer- 
rilla operations in Vietnam is impressively 
elaborate. The range extends from new light- 
weight weapons, new types of footgear and 
protective clothing, devices to “smell” a 
possible opponent concealed in a jungle, and 
antipersonnel bombs of diverse sorts and 
highly destructive effect. The inability of 
the most elaborately-equipped armed force 
in the world, backed by the world’s largest 
military technology research and develop- 
ment network, to overcome the guerrilla 
forces of a small, poor country defines a major 
limit in military technology. 

This is not to say that guerrilla operations 
cannot be overcome. They can, if one or more 
of the three conditions listed above are 
altered. Thus, the second requirement for 
successful operation can be altered: if the 
surrounding population is destroyed, then 
there is no “sea” in which the guerrillas can 
“swim.” The United States has the capability 
for destroying the population in areas under 
guerrilla control. But such methods, until 
now, are unacceptable politically. Also, the 
destruction of a population goes counter to 
at least one traditional requirement of mili- 
tary operations: that the winner take con- 
trol, not only of territory, but of the popula- 
tion therein. 


MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 


The governments of the superpowers have 
each underwritten massive efforts to achieve 
superior military power. The advice they 
have followed in this respect has been based 
on assumptions which deserve review. 

It has been assumed that military su- 
premacy is both definable and achievable. 
In the case of nuclear warfare this is clearly 
not the case. Neither is there any prospect, 
based on knowledge of nature or its applica- 
tion to technology, for supposing that this 
may be the case in some predictable future. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Once nuclear weaponry is understood as not 
being usable for military superiority, then it 
is also difficult to suppose that conventional 
warfare, in the presence of nuclear options, 
can be turned to account for this purpose. 
For if conventional weapons and forces are 
interlinked with nuclear weapons and forces, 
and the same men command the two, and are 
indoctrinated to prevail, then it is plausible 
to expect that these men will move—given 
the need—from conventional to nuclear 
forces. 

Second; perhaps the key technical assump- 
tion underlying confidence in the achieve- 
ment of military advantage is the idea of 
“suboptimization"”. 

Suboptimization is the strategy for im- 
proving a system as a whole through im- 
provement of the parts. In military-technical 
form, this has meant an improved rifie, im- 
proved bullets, an improved airplane, an 
improved tire, an improved bandage, an im- 
proved uniform, an improved guidance sys- 
tem, an improved missile fuel—each one 
being pursued on the assumption that from 
the sum of such unit technical improve- 
ments, there will emerge, necessarily, an im- 
provement in a military system as a whole. 

A military officer’s view of unit improve- 
ments desirable during the 1970's was given 
by Brigadier (RET) Kenneth Hunt in his 
paper “The Requirements of Military Tech- 
nology in the 1970's.” > Hunt wrote, in 1967: 

“The soldier is interested in infra-red or 
laser sighting devices to enable him to see 
and aim at night or in fog; light-weight radar 
or sensory aids to detect enemy approach; 
weapon-locating radars to pinpoint enemy 
guns or mortars by calculating the path 
taken by the shells they fire; the location 
of enemy concentrations and particularly 
nuclear artillery, with sufficient accuracy and 
speed to enable them to be hit before they 
move or fire; the engagement of high-speed 
attacking aircraft, preferably before they 
release their weapons.” 

“The sailor must find the enemy sub- 
marine, surface ship or aircraft, which is no 
doubt moving, and engage these fleeting 
targets before they engage him. The airman 
has his target to strike, fixed, moving, pre- 
determined or opportunity; the enemy inter- 
ceptor, bomber or missile to engage; the 
enemy defences to counter.” 

Characteristically, military technologists 
have each specialized in a particular mili- 
tary-technical device or problem. Bach has 
proceeded on the assumption that some im- 
provement in a particular device or system 
will contribute towards improvement of mil- 
itary power as a whole. 

This conventional strategy of military- 
technological development is checkmated by 
two limits of military power discussed above: 
nuclear overkill and guerrilla warfare. “Im- 
provement” in overkill is nonoperational and 
hence militarily, humanly and scientifically 
meaningless. Ever-greater firepower for de- 
stroying an opponent under conditions of 
guerrilla warfare is meaningless insofar as 
the opponent cannot be identified. 

In weapons development, technological 
improvement has typically taken the form of 
attempts at superiority in destructive power, 
accuracy, speed, range, and reliability. Con- 
sider Brigadier Hunt’s shopping list of tech- 
nological improvements in terms of these 
factors. Each of these developments might 
very well produce some particular military 
gain under conditions of Second World War 
military operations. Once nuclear weapons 
are introduced in quantity, the military 
worth of these gains is vitiated. 

This military-technical shopping list has 
its counterpart in the agendas of particular 
technical problems being tackled by the 
military research and development institu- 
tions of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Taken together, the interest in these 
developments rests on the assumption that 
military operations in some foreseeable fu- 
ture will be like the knightly jousts of 
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medieval warriors: wars that are fought be- 
tween opposing armed forces such that the 
relative technological superiority of one as 
against the other might make some signifi- 
cant difference. Under present conditions, 
that prospect is unrealistic. In the era of 
nuclear overkill, knightly jousting between 
elite military forces is replaced by the pros- 
pect of nuclear confrontation, in terms of 
which (as in the Cuban Missile Crisis of 
October, 1962) particular technical “advan- 
tages” are overwhelmed by the prospective 
destructiveness of the nuclear weapons to be 
used. 

Consider the meaning of suboptimization 
with respect to classes of military technology 
that have been given considerable attention. 
Suppose one armed force, having been given 
elaborate equipment and training in the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons, is able to score 
& major advantage in the fleld. Of what use 
or meaning is that advantage if the popula- 
tion-industrial centers of the society have 
been destroyed in the course of escalated 
military operations. 

What science can be called upon to judge 
that such levels of violence would not be 
attained? 

A third assumption that is characteristi- 
cally made with respect to military power is 
that the size of money expenditure can make 
the difference. Here it is worth recalling the 
possibility that small countries may, in a near 
future, acquire nuclear weapons at relatively 
low cost. 

In sum: military technology can deliver 
great destructive power for operating a threat 
system. But military technology cannot, now 
or in a foreseeable future, deliver a physical 
shield, that is defense, in nuclear war. 
Neither can present or foreseeable military 
technology insure victory against determined 
guerrilla opponents. 


WEIGHT OF MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


An important feature of the arms race has 
been the development of major military-in- 
dustrial and military-technical institutions 
in the major countries of the world. The long 
operation of such institutions and their large 
cadres of educated men gives institutional 
weight to the ideologies of the arms race. For 
many able men working in these institutions 
has been their prime career experience. 

Insofar as military technologists, however 
able they are individually, participate in 
what is scientifically absurd—like the multi- 
plication of overkill, or the improvement of 
targeting accuracy by hundreds of yards in 
warheads with miles of destructive effect— 
then their technical work is in the tradition 
of science-fiction rather than science, regard- 
less of its technical intricacy or elegance in 
detail. 

Our countries have been asking military 
technologists to produce something which, 
on the evidence, can no longer be delivered: 
a workable shield against nuclear destruc- 
tion from without, and military superiority 
in both nuclear and conventional warfare. 
Despite the known technological limits in 
these spheres, military specialists recom- 
mend the expenditure of large public funds 
for their activities, each of which is presumed 
to contribute to a plausible military defense 
or to superiority of armed forces, 

When research organizations reach limits 
of the potential contribution to given tech- 
nology, as in the case of most military re- 
search institutions, how can one account for 
the perpetuation of such organizations? The 
answer to such questions must be sought in 
the realm of social laws of perpetuation of 
organizations; the social inertia that stems 
from the well-esteemed operation of a large 
organization that has high status, large 
budgets, a technically qualified staff, and a 
network of interrelations with important in- 
stitutions in society. In the case of military 
research establishments, these factors are a 
base upon which these organizations build 
for sustained operations through the prom- 
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ise of military-technological “improve- 
ment” always in prospect. Indeed, improve- 
ment in detail can generally be delivered even 
though the larger purposes of military ad- 
vantage that must presumably be served by 
military technology get lost from view. 


SELF-PENALIZING EFFECTS OF THE ARMS RACE 


No nation, however large and wealthy, can 
escape the negative economic effects that are 
caused by sustained military spending on 
a large scale. Economists, as a profession, 
have tended to neglect the functional dif- 
ference between productive and parasitic as- 
pects of economic growth. Productive growth 
refers to goods and services that are money- 
valued and which form a part of the level 
of living, or can be used for further produc- 
tion, Parasitic economic output refers to 
goods and services that are, primarily, neither 
part of the level of living nor useful for 
further production. Military output is over- 
whelmingly of the latter sort. Thus, in the 
United States, from 1946 to 1971, more than 
$1,200 billion has been expended in the budg- 
ets of the Department of Defense. (This 
quantity of resources exceeds the money 
value of all the residential and commercial 
buildings on the surface of the United 
States.) The comparable data for the U.S.S.R. 
are not available to me. 

The value of productive economic growth 
foregone is the true indicator of the social 
cost of large and sustained military expendi- 
tures. Thus, the 8-10% of Gross National 
Product annually devoted to military pur- 
poses in the United States has seemed to be 
a small part of the national product, This 
portion, however, includes a preponderance 
of the research and development, scientific 
and engineering manpower of the country. 
The effect of their concentration on military 
and related work is the relative technical de- 
pletion of many civilian industries and ac- 
tivities.’ This effect is operative apart from 
variation in economic systems, 

In the United States a series of important 
industries have become technically and eco- 
nomically incompetent to serve eyen the 
domestic market, let alone compete success- 
fully in thé world market. The effect of in- 
adequate productive investment is wide- 
spread. In New York City, for example, cen- 
tral power supply, the telephone system, and 
rail services have become unreliable. Since 
these services are the underpinnings of an 
industrial system, the inefficiencies in these 
activities have ramified effects throughout 
the economy and society. 

In the Soviet Union there is evidence too 
of constraint on economic development that 
is surely traceable to the long priority given 
to military-industry and military-technol- 
ogy. For example, I read in dispatches from 
Moscow that citizens of that city are mobi- 
lized to help bring in the yearly harvest of 
truck produce around the Soviet capital and 
that the mechanization and organization of 
agriculture has not proceeded to the point 
where newspapers need not exhort Moscov- 
ites with headlines proclaiming “Decisive 
Days,” “Every Hour Counts,” and “The 
Capital Awaits its Potatoes.” T 

In an official summary of the “Draft Direc- 
tives of the 24th CPSU Congress for the New 
Five-Year Plan” I find that “It is planned 
to raise labor productivity in industry by 
36-40% over the five-year period, securing 
thereby 87-90% of the total increment in 
output.” This is, of course, a centrally im- 
portant economic matter for the Soviet 
Union. From the standpoint of industrial 
productivity attaining this goal depends on 
intensive mechanization of existing plants 
and construction of new, highly productive, 
industrial facilities. This result is unlikely 
of achievement without a substantial trans- 
fer of Soviet technical talent from military 
ane PRADA activities to productive economic 
work. 


Footnotes at end of article, 
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I find it significant that despite consider- 
able differences in political-economic condi- 
tions, there are problems of economic deple- 
tion or limited economic growth in the 
United States and the Soviet Union that in- 
volve a common factor: long concentration 
of technical talent and capital on parasitic 
economic growth. That is the automatic pen- 
alty of priority to the arms race. Substan- 
tially improved economic conditions are the 
automatic reward for reversing the arms race. 


NEW CONDITIONS OF DISARMAMENT 


The development of nuclear overkill sys- 
tems among the superpowers has led to 
qualitative and quantitative constraints on 
defining military “parity” or “equality”. 
If such categories are not definable, then 
it is difficult to see how they can be used 
as a basis for a negotiated, parallel reversal 
of the arms race. At the same time it is 
incontestable that the further development 
of the arms race is militarily irrational, leads 
to heightened military insecurity and un- 
acceptable economic penalties. Under these 
conditions a new approach is required to a 
disarmament process, I propose the follow- 
ing as a workable set of actions for disarma- 
ment under present conditions. 

A. Limited agreements. This includes 
agreement among the superpowers, and 
hopefully others, for a complete test ban 
on nuclear warheads and delivery vehicles, 
agreement on no ABM systems, and agree- 
ments to terminate chemical and biological 
weapons, 

B. Disengagement and demilitarization 
agreements. These include agreements for 
demilitarized zones as in Europe or the 
Middle East, and arrangements for dis- 
engagement of aerial and naval forces of 
the superpowers (agreed rules of navigation, 
minimum distances, etc.). 

Agreements of the two sorts noted above 
do not touch centrally on the main course 
of the arms race, They are important, how- 
ever, both in the substance that they deal 
with and for the political confidence that 
such agreements generate, within and among 
nations. 

©. Unilateral reduction of overkill and 
extra-defense forces, By reduction of over- 
kill forces I mean reduction to a level de- 
fined as follows: In the United States there 
are 150 cities with populations of 100,000 
and over. A nuclear force for the U.S.S.R. 
is one that is capable of delivering 150 war- 
heads to these places. Leaders of the United 
States who would not be constrained from 
nuclear military initiatives by the prospect 
of destruction of these 150 cities would be 
too insane to be constrained by anything. 

In the U.S.S.R. there are 175 cities of 
population 100,000 or more. A strategic 
force level for the United States is one that 
is capable of directing nuclear warheads 
to those cities, Soviet leaders who would not 
be constrained from nuclear military initia- 
tives by the prospect of destruction of these 
cities would be too insane to be constrained 
by anything. 

The statistics for cities given above in 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
define, reciprocally, the size of nuclear forces 
in each case. The merit of this reasoning 
for defining a nuclear force is not altered by 
qualifications concerning weapons reliabil- 
ity, etc. 

Once it is appreciated that military ad- 
vantage in a nuclear arms race can no 
longer be defined and that “parity” at mul- 
tiples of overkill cannot be defined, then 
it is indicated that initiative toward sharp 
reduction of nuclear overkill forces is de- 
servedly done by unilateral action of each 
government and society. In each case the 
action is taken on grounds of improving the 
military and the economic security of the 
society in question. 

Similar reasoning applies to the reduction 
of extra-defense conventional forces. Once it 
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is appreciated that such forces, alone or with 
nuclear adjuncts, cannot provide a true 
shield for any society, then their residual 
function is that of plausibly guarding the 
boundaries of superpower states and con- 
tiguous allied territories. This assumes agree- 
ment to the proposition that the use of their 
own conventional military forces as instru- 
ments of political power extension by the 
superpowers involves them in the unaccept- 
able risk of nuclear confrontation. 

D. Negotiated disarmament and peacekeep- 
ing. As armed forces of the superpowers come 
down to the nuclear force levels and limited 
conventional forces as defined above, the 
technical and political conditions for nego- 
tiating disarmament and peacekeeping insti- 
tutions will be transformed, On the technical 
side the number of nuclear weapons and de- 
livery systems will have defined meaning, 
thereby rendering their further reduction 
negotiatble. Politically, the visible effort to 
put aside attempts to overwhelm the other 
nation militarily will create the necessary 
atmosphere for further reduction of both 
nuclear and conventional armed forces, and 
for the implementation of agreed peacekeep- 
ing arrangements. 

It is worth stressing here that one of the 
important areas of unattended problems 
concerns the design and operation of inter- 
national peacekeeping arrangements, and the 
formulation of a workable strategy for 
phasing these into operation. 


SOME BARRIERS TO DISARMAMENT 


The experience of the last decade has made 
me cautious about understating the political 
weight of military institutions and military- 
supporting ideology. I do have the judgment, 
however, that the self-imposed economic and 
other penalties of the arms race have become 
vividly evident in both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. and that thoughtful men 
in both societies are prepared to reassess the 
conventional wisdom that has led our coun- 
tries to seek security in the arms race. There 
is no alternative in my view to trying, de- 
liberately, to overcome myths like the one 
that tells us that a military advantage is still 
obtainable if one tries hard enough, Thought- 
ful men in each society have the obligation 
to address the primitive fears and suspicions 
that have grown up over the last decades. It 
is necessary to show that, on the one hand, 
there is no way to succeed with the arms 
race for “success” means failure. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to persuade that 
the security of a society could be substanti- 
ally improved by policies that reverse the 
arms race and apply vast resources to pro- 
ductive tasks, 

The process of “demystifying” the arms 
race might be assisted by continuing demon- 
stration of the process of “antagonistic co- 
operation” that has proceeded during the 
last decade. Military policymakers of the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. have each reacted to ac- 
tions by the other, making them into justifi- 
cations for further steps in the arms race on 
their part. 

In the United States, I can say with some 
confidence that one of the problems Ameri- 
cans face is overcoming the fears that many 
feel if we are not outdoing the Russians 
weapon-by-weapon and technology-by-tech- 
nology. At a recent informal discussion that 
included a number of military men, I 
presented some of my ideas. Finally, one 
Air Force man rose to his feet and cried out: 
“We've gotton so accustomed to just re- 
acting to the Russians that we have allowed 
ourselves to become too reactive. Why, if 
the Russians announced they were going to 
hell, in no time the Bureau of Mines would 
come up with a program .. .”—at which 
point the entire discussion dissolved in 
laughter. 

Most likely the same story is appropriate 
the other way around as well. If the Ameri- 
cans announced they were going to hell, in 
no time the Soviet equivalent of the Bu- 
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reau of Mines would also “come up with a 
program.” 

In sum, I judge that the main order of new 
action for reducing the military confronta- 
tion system between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. is the unilateral reduction of 
military establishments by each government 
down to the level of sufficiency for effecting 
nuclear constraint and guarding the country? 

In the coming period the mark of courage 
of national leaders in the United States and 
the Soviet Union will be the readiness to tell 
the people the truth about the limits of mili- 
tary power and to recommend and imple- 
ment the reversal of the arms race. 
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OLDER AMERICANS ACT OF 1972 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS), is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a special interest legislation and I am 
proud to admit it. 

Enactment of this bill will provide an 
immediate, effective, precise response to 
the specialized housing and related needs 
of the low-moderate income elderly. 

We would be naive to deny that even 
in our so-called classless society we do, 
in fact, have economic stratas—different 
income groups, This is as true of the el- 
derly as it is of the general population. 

Some of the more than 20 million older 
Americans can be characterized as “com- 
fortable,” affluent or just plain rich. Un- 
fortunately, a much larger segment of 
our elderly population have very low in- 
comes; at or below the poverty level. 
Then, we have all the older people in þe- 
tween, 

The well-to-do elderly generally enjoy 
balanced investment portfolios and are 
thus insulated from inflation or defla- 
tion. This group, happily, needs no gov- 
ernment help at all. 

The very low-income elderly are eligi- 
ble for low-rent public housing and vari- 
ous other forms of government assist- 
ance. We are very mindful of this group. 

It is the in-between group, the low- 
moderate income elderly, who seem to 
have been almost forgotten. These are 
the people who have constituted the sta- 
ble middle class element of our society; 
the backbone of America, the people who 
during their productive years paid into 
pension funds, educated their children 
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and sent their sons to our wars. It is 
these middle class fixed income older 
citizens who have been most cruelly pun- 
ished by inflation. Now when they are 
old and have no way to improve their 
economic situation, they find them- 
selves, through no fault of their own, 
deprived of the decent housing, security, 
independence and dignity that they have 
rightfully earned. 

The situation is particularly tragic for 
those who live alone because for many 
they are not living at all—merely exist- 
ing. Some are virtually prisoners in 
their own deteriorating homes; fearful, 
insecure, starved for companionship 
and meaningful activity. Not infre- 
quently, this loneliness and financial in- 
security spawns malnutrition, prema- 
ture aging, sickness, and death. 

These fine, proud older Americans 
simply cannot compete in the private 
market for the housing and support- 
ive services that their age and economic 
circumstances require. Worse yet, our 
primary vehicle for delivery of subsi- 
dized housing, section 236 of the housing 
statute, simply does not and cannot do 
the job. 

Our bill will do the job; swiftly, effi- 
ciently and at minimal cost. 

Mr. BLACKBURN of Georgia and I have 
for sometime found ourselves working 
on parallel paths, studying existing pro- 
grams, evaluating new ideas and pro- 
posals, seeking a workable solution to 
the problem. We have concluded that 
new legislation, this legislation, is the 
answer. 

I will be surprised if those responsible 
for administration of the section 236 pro- 
gram do not challenge my statement that 
the 236 program or its refurbished coun- 
terpart section 502 of the administration 
housing bill cannot adequately respond 
to the specialized needs of the elderly. 

Fortunately, we have some impres- 
sively authoritative support for our con- 
tention that this kind of new legislation 
is essential. 

For example, the President’s Task 
Force on Aging, in its report published 
April 1970, made the following recom- 
mendation: 

Recommendation 16. 

Establishment of a Separate Identity for 
Federal Housing Programs for the Elderly. 

We recommend that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in admin- 
istering Federal housing programs recognize 
the needs of the elderly for specialized hous- 
ing arrangements by developing and using 
separate guidelines for the provision of such 
arrangements concerning design, funding, 
and operation. 


Technical staff work which preceded 
the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging included an in-depth detailed 
study and analysis of existing legislation 
and programs related to housing and 
supportive services for the elderly. This 
120-page study-report, published in 
March 1971, included this forthright, un- 
equivocal finding and recommendation: 

Certain obvious gaps in housing adequacy 
emerge . . . Among the major concerns is 
the broad question of commitment of re- 
sources at the Federal level to the needs of 
the elderly population, many of whom can- 
not be competitive in the general housing 
market for rental or sales housing. 

The above fact would lead to the con- 
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clusion that housing programs specifically 
identified and funded for the elderly popula- 
tion should be reestablished and the num- 
ber of units increased. In addition, staff 
sensitive to the needs of the elderly are re- 
quired to provide guidance on the special 
nature of these programs in HUD central, 
regional, and area offices.” 


Then, just this past December, the 
White House Conference on Aging, in 
clear terms recommended and urged new 
legislation in this area. Their findings 
and recommendations were the product 
of the collective wisdom, intelligence, ex- 
perience, and goodwill of more than 3,000 
delegates from across the Nation. 

Enactment of this bill, the Older 
Americans Act of 1972, will effectively 
implement the most significant recom- 
mendations of the President’s Task Force 
on Aging and the 1971 White House Con- 
ference on Aging concerning elderly 
housing and related programs. 

The bill contains four major elements: 
First, it will allow the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to make di- 
rect 3-percent loans to organizations de- 
signed to construct specialized housing 
facilities for the elderly. When the hous- 
ing projects so funded become opera- 
tional and 90-percent occupied, they will 
be eligible for refinancing by conversion 
to the interest assistance program, there- 
by immediately repaying Federal loan 
moneys to a revolving fund. A revolving 
fund of approximately $500 million would 
be initially created by refinancing of Fed- 
eral housing loans already outstanding 
using interest assistance funds already 
appropriated for fiscal year 1972 and new 
appropriations of less than $20 million 
for fiscal year 1973. This housing pro- 
gram would provide approximately 35,000 
units of specialized elderly housing dur- 
ing its first 2 years of operation. 

The second part of the bill provides for 
direct 100-percent grants to nonprofit 
organizations and public bodies to build 
senior citizen centers, including senior 
centers built in conjunction with housing 
projects so as to provide outreach and 
supportive services to residents and non- 
residents in the neighborhood and com- 
munity. 

The third program embodied in the bill 
provides that HUD may make either 
grants or loans to elderly persons living 
in their own homes to rehabilitate their 
homes to keep them in a decent, safe and 
sanitary condition. Qualifications for the 
grant or loan would be based upon in- 
ability to receive similar funding through 
private lending organizations. For those 
able to repay the money, they would’ be 
expected to do so and the interest rate 
would be 3 percent, However, for those 
whose incomes were insufficient to be 
able to repay the money, a direct grant 
would be made for the rehabilitation of 
their home, and the Secretary of HUD 
would have the first lien against the 
property when it was transferred due to 
death or sale. 

Finally, the bill provides for a special- 
ized organizational component within 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development led by an Administrator 
for Housing and Related programs for 
Older Americans. The Administrator 
would have responsibility for operating 
the elderly housing program, the senior 
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citizen center program, and the loan 
and grant program for rehabilitation of 
owner-occupied housing. Additionally, 
the Administrator would have authority 
and responsibility for initiation and con- 
duct of research programs concerning 
the health, physical, emotional and social 
aspects of all housing and related pro- 
grams for the elderly; and the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs 
for training professional and semiprofes- 
sional staff personnel to improve the 
competency, efficiency, and sensitivity of 
the management of federally assisted 
housing projects and programs for the 
elderly would be within his jurisdiction. 
In short, he will synthesize all elements 
essential to a comprehensive and effec- 
tive program. 

We have heard from our constituents, 
the personal tragedies of individual cases, 
the mounting frustration and dispair of 
churchmen and others who have at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to employ exist- 
ing, nonspecialized HUD programs, to 
help older people. We have studied the 
work product of the researcher, the 
scholar, the experts. It is extraordinarily 
rare when every view, every informed 
opinion, all recommendations merge, 
agree and coalesce into one. I genuinely 
believe that this bill does in fact represent 
the remarkable opportunity for the Con- 
gress to make law which will have the 
support and endorsement of every right- 
thinking person. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
FRANK T. BOW OF OHIO 


(Mr. MINSHALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we 
learned with deep regret a few days ago 
that our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow), has de- 
cided to retire at the end of his current 
term of office. 

As his friend, a fellow Ohioan and a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to which he has rendered such out- 
standing service in the role of ranking 
minority member, I feel a great sense of 
loss. 

It is not surprising that the same sen- 
timents are shared by the people of his 
congressional district and have been ex- 
pressed in the news media of that area. 
I would like to include with my remarks 
editorials on the subject of Mr. Bow’s 
retirement from the Canton, Ohio, Re- 
pository and the Massillon, Ohio, Eve- 
ning Independent. I should also like to 
include a copy of Mr. Bow’s statement 
announcing his retirement, one of the 
most thoughtful and considerate state- 
ments I have ever read. 

STATEMENT 

It has been my honor and privilege to rep- 
resent the 16th District of Ohio in the Con- 
gress for 22 years, longer than any other 
incumbent. I am thankful to those who have 
supported me in the past and have indicated 
they will do so in the future. A recent poll 
taken in the new district indicates I can be 
re-elected without serlous opposition. The 
hour has arrived when I must decide whether 
to continue the difficult task involved in 
being the leader of my party’s membership 
on the appropriations committee, or see some- 


one else from our district start up the ladder 
of seniority. 

We have many capable men, particularly in 
the Republican party, already schooled in the 
art of government, who would serve the dis- 
trict with competence and distinction. 

I will be 71 years of age at the next elec- 
tion. It is well known I have suffered several 
heart attacks. Although my doctors tell me 
I am physically sound for my age, it is also 
true that two more years of the pressures of 
this office would not be without risk. 

Mrs. Bow, who has been so loyal to me and 
to the district, deserves respite from the re- 
sponsibility a Congressional wife must as- 
sume, usually without acknowledgment or 
thanks. 

Therefore, after careful and prayerful con- 
sideration, I have made the decision that I 
will not be a candidate for re-election to the 
93rd Congress. 

I have had a loyal and competent staff. I 
would hope my successor would see fit to 
continue those who know the district and 
have served it well. 

The President, my longtime friend, has 
asked me to continue. I regret I will not be 
with him to complete the program he has 
instituted, and which has been in the best 
interests of the nation. However, I shall be 
happy to serve where I can in a limited 
capacity. 

I am deeply grateful for the privilege of 
serving in the House of Representatives and 
for the support and warm friendship of the 
people of this district. I have endeavored to 
justify in every way the faith they have ex- 
pressed in me, and shall continue to serve in 
the same manner during the year ahead. 


Mr. REPUBLICAN To RETIRE 


The 16th Congressional District will have 
a new congressman, Frank T. Bow, of Canton, 
who has served the district faithfully for 22 
years, announced Friday that he will not be 
a candidate for re-election. He will retire 
upon completion of his present term. And 
this opens the door for a new representative 
to the district. 

Already standing in the doorway are State 
Sen. Ralph Regula of Navarre, who today an- 
nounced that he would seek the nomination 
of the Republican party, and Virgil L. Mus. 
ser, Massillon city solicitor, who will seek the 
Democratic nomination. 

We have mixed feelings on Congressman’s 
Bow’s decision to retire. He has been a good 
congressman, otherwise he never could have 
been elected to 11 terms in office. He has rep- 
resented the district well in Washington and 
through his efforts millions of dollars in fed- 
eral funds have been secured and invested in 
projects and other programs in the district. 

He has served with distinction and at the 
present time holds the all-important post of 
ranking minority member of the powerful 
house appropriations committee. 

We have every reason to believe that Con- 
gressman Bow could have been elected to a 
12th term in office had he chose to seek it, 
for he is just as attentive today to matters 
brought to his attention with requests for 
help from residents of the district as he was 
when he first took office. And because of his 
high position in congress, he is likely to get 
action quicker than perhaps some lesser 
known legislator. 

But Congressman Bow is 71 years old, and 
though his health is good, he has been the 
victim of several heart attacks in recent 
years. There comes a time when reason and 
good judgment dictate a slowing down from 
the daily rigors of hard work and the con- 
gressman believes that this is the time for 
him. “While the doctors tell me I am physi- 
cally strong for my age, it is also true that 
two more years of the pressures of this office 
would not be without risk,” he said in an- 
nouncing his decision. 

So this is the other emotion of our mixed 
feelings: Congressman Bow is deserving of 
the less vigorous hours retirement will bring. 
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He might have taken the step two years ago 
had not Republicans in high places begged 
him to stay on the job. It would be unkind 
and selfish not to accede to his wishes at 
this time and we hope that he and Mrs. Bow 
will have many happy hours in the less 
strenuous years ahead. She, too, deserves 
respite from the responsibilities a congres- 
sional wife must assume, “usually without 
thanks,” as the congressman puts it. 

It is significant that the first two men to 
announce themselves as candidates for Bow’s 
seat are from western Stark county. 

The Republican party is fortunate that it 
has a man of the stature of Ralph Regula 
ready and willing to make a bid for the of- 
fice. 

He is the first Republican to enter the race 
and will be a hard running candidate. He is 
respected by Republicans throughout the 
district and state because of his sincere and 
arduous work in the Ohio Statehouse. After 
five years on the Ohio Board of Education, 
he ran for state representative and was elect- 
ed, then moved up to the state senate and 
is now serving his fifth year. He is one of 
Ohio's best known and most respected legis- 
lators. It is a good year for him to run since 
it is an off-election year for him, which 
means his seat in the Ohio senate is not in 
jeopardy. 

Musser’s bid for congress will be his third. 
He has twice carried the flag for the Demo- 
cratic party in unsuccessful attempts to un- 
seat Bow. While his experience in public 
office has been limited to that of city so- 
licitor, he has been prominent in Democratic 
circles, having formerly served as president 
of the Ohio League of Young Democrats and 
two years as president of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America. 

We don’t look for a flock of candidates en- 
tering the race in either party, though others 
have been mentioned in political circles— 
among them Stanley Cmich, Canton mayor, 
a Republican and Joseph Sommer, a Demo- 
crat, former county commissioner and now 
administrator of the Ohio Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation in Columbus, 

And so the political pot is now simmering. 
Future announcements may bring it to a 
boil. 


REPRESENTATIVE Bow: FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE 


Canton’s Mr. Invincible on Capitol Hill 
has decided to clean off his desk at the end 
of the year and devote full attention to his 
most loyal supporter and wife, Caroline. 

From a purely selfish standpoint, we regret 
the decision of Frank T, Bow to bypass an- 
other 16th District campaign but we under- 
stand and respect the wisdom of such a 
move made largely for reasons of health. 

Mr. Bow has been a Republican watchdog 
in the U.S. House of Representatives for 
more than two decades. He has kept an eye 
on federal matters as well as always being 
sensitive to the best interest of his con- 
stituents, 

When Canton officials have journeyed to 
Washington—whether to promote funds for 
housing, crime fighting or other important 
local projects—Rep. Bow always could be 
counted on to follow through. More times 
than not, he was successful. 

As ranking Republican on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the Cantonian was 
operating from a position of strength on 
Capitol Hill which pald off time and again 
for his constituents. 

Because of his leadership role made pos- 
sible by seniority but achieved mainly 
through dedication and ability, he has been 
one of the most powerful congressmen ever 
to represent this district—certainly the most 
effective representative from this area in 
modern times. In the last three years his 
position has been further enhanced by the 
fact he has been a personal friend and 
trusted confidante of President Nixon. 

Mr. Bow has been an outspoken legislator, 
knowledgeable in domestic affairs and for- 
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eign policy. He has been a vocal critic of 
waste. 


But his constituents know him best, per- 
haps, in the area of one-to-one service. They 
may not know that he helped get the money 
for a hospital in India or rescued projects 
vital to Ohio, but they do know that he pro- 
vided them assistance on individual problems 
when help was badly needed. 

His staff operated under the rule that it 
was to give as much aid as possible on in- 
dividual requests and Mr. Bow made himself 
available. in numerous cases. 

In return for this type of concerned serv- 
ice, his constituents returned Rep. Bow to 
office every time he asked them to do so. 

That fact, in itself, says more about Rep. 
Frank T. Bow than could a mountain of 
words. 


To the richly deserved titles of Mr. 
Republican, Mr. Invincible, and friend 
of the people, we must add Mr. Sincerity, 
Mr. Integrity and, as the President 
refers to him, Mr. Responsibility. 

For 22 years, FRANK T. Bow has served 
the 16th District of Ohio with a selfless 
dedication unparalleled in modern times. 
His vast knowledge of human sentiment 
and an inherent sense of fairplay cou- 
pled with the determined exercise of au- 
thority, have paid off time and again for 
his constituents. Frank Bow would best 
be described as a perfect statesman, elo- 
quent in debate, immovable when he has 
made the right decision, and equally ju- 
dicious when dealing with his subordi- 
nates as when conferring with the great 
powers of the world. 

Whether it is when making decisions 
affecting millions of Americans or when 
thrilling a small boy, visiting Washing- 
ton, by taking time to chat with him, 
FrANK Bow always displays the same 
sincerity and modesty that has endeared 
him to so many. 

He has been referred to as the watch- 
dog of the Treasury and the holder of 
the Nation’s purse strings. The respon- 
sibility with which he has fulfilled his 
duties as leader of the minority on the 
Appropriations Committee must be re- 
spected by all. 

For the past 22 years, FRANK Bow has 
been “the man you know” to the peo- 
ple of the 16th District of Ohio. The 
mutual respect and loyalty they hold has 
been unsurpassed in that area. And now 
that he is retiring, his constituents as 
well as the entire country will realize 
what a great man and true American 
Frank Bow is. It is true that a moun- 
tain of words could be said about FRANK 
T. Bow, but then he is a mountain of a 
man. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
I was absent on Judiciary Committee 
business when the House voted on HR. 
10086, a bill to increase the ceiling on 
appropriations and to make boundary 
changes for various national parks. Had 
I been present I would have voted “yes” 
on roll 12. 

Unfortunately the bill did not apply 
to the Indiana Dunes National Park, 
which is seriously threatened by erosion 
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and is desperately in need of immediate 
development if the natural beauty of the 
sand dunes is to be preserved. 

I am hopeful that the necessary ac- 
quisitions can be made and the necessary 
funds provided for the development of 
the Indiana Dunes Park before it is too 
late. 


SET A DATE 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
msision to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent on television revealed to the Ameri- 
can people his peace proposals made in 
secret talks in Paris, to try to show that 
reasonable offers to end the war have 
been made by his administration. 

Apparently, the President seeks to con- 
vince us that he can do nothing more 
and thereby prepare us for new enemy 
offensives, new American offensives and 
possibly new reintroduction of addi- 
tional U.S. forces to “save the lives of 
our remaining men.” 

Under analysis, it should be obvious 
that at the core of his plan, Mr. Nixon 
still insists that the existing Thieu re- 
gime be protected as a condition for our 
withdrawal. He thus chooses the welfare 
of Thieu’s government over the release 
of American prisoners of war. 

Our only remaining purpose in Viet- 
nam should be to secure the release of 
our prisoners, and then get out. We can 
do this by setting a fixed withdrawal date 
as Congress has urged the President 
to do. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
inserting editorials and articles which 
support this analysis. 

Our people have endured years of re- 
peated promises and a rehash of old 
peace proposals, while the fighting in 
Vietnam continues and our prisoners are 
still held captive. This fact is inescapable 
and will remain so, further Presidential 
declarations notwithstanding. 

The material follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 
VIETNAM: A LIMITED War FOR LIMITED AIMS— 
I1 


We are not going to work our way out of 
the war in Vietnam—or out of the agony 
it has brought to the homefront—until we 
learn to talk about it in something less than 
absolute and, in an important sense, old- 
fashioned and irrelevant terms. This is the 
lesson once again underscored by the re- 
sponse to President Nixon's latest plan for 
peace—the response which says that to ques- 
tion the President’s terms as too rigid 
amounts to a recommendation for “abject 
surrender,” in the words of Senate Minority 
Leader Hugh Scott. 

“Surrender”? To whom? With whom, when 
you get down to it, are we at war? Is “war” 
even the word for a struggle in which we 
have been engaged in various times, and at 
so many different levels of intensity—finan- 
cial backer; military adviser; principal com- 
batant; and now, running the reel backward, 
once again no more than a marginal par- 
ticipant? Wars, as this country has known 
them, are to be won or lost (in our case, 
won). But we have not declared war on North 
Vietnam and the most we ever could have 
hoped to “win” was prevention of South Viet- 
nam’s losing political control of its territory 
at the hands of a guerrilla insurgency. If the 
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government in Saigon should lose control to 
the North Vietnamese some other way—by 
a failure of its own will even after a political 
settlement, by sheer fatigue on the part of 
the people, or by greed or corruption or sheer 
incompetence—would President Nixon none- 
theless ‘‘become the first President in history 
to lose a war,” as he was putting it to visitors 
not so very long ago. 

The answer, it seems plain to us, is No: 
at this point, having expended over 50,000 
lives and several billion dollars and ten years 
(or twenty if you wish to go back to our 
beginning efforts in Indochina), it is fair to 
say that we have done all that we could rea- 
sonably do for the South Vietnamese; that 
we have given them the time and the weap- 
ons and the money; and that the rest is up 
to their own will which nobody else can 
supply. To go on seeking to furnish what 
only they can furnish for themselves is to 
invite with certainty that specter—so ab- 
horrent to the President—of a great nation 
reduced to the position of a “pitiful, help- 
less giant” unable to have its way, or make 
good its word, or bring its power to bear. We 
could have had our way with North Viet- 
nam—but only at what was long ago judged 
to be an unacceptable risk of a confronta- 
tion with China or the Russians, and a far 
wider war. So we rejected the means of con- 
ventional war—invasion, occupation, subju- 
gation, all the absolutes that have been com- 
mon to past wars, including even Korea, 
where you could draw a line and call it a 
front, and work out a truce along it and 
agree on a cease-fire which was more or less 
enforceable. Anybody who thinks you can do 
that with any assurance of success in Viet- 
nam has not been there. 

And yet, having renounced conventional 
means, we continue to talk and to think in 
terms of conventional ends, and about “los- 
ing” a war that was never ours to lose. We 
continue to forget that we began with a ges- 
ture of economic support for South Vietnam 
under President Eisenhower, when we 
thought economic aid would do the trick. 
When it didn’t, we moved to military aid 
(also under Mr. Eisenhower), and when that 
wasn’t enough we brought in military ad- 
visers (in the Kennedy administration) and 
then authorized them to go out on military 
operations and to shoot, and that didn’t turn 
the tide either. So it was that under Presi- 
dent Johnson we moved combat units into 
battle and began the bombing and vastly ex- 
panded our efforts on the theory that a 
“graduated response,” like a thumbscrew, 
would soon become unbearable to Hanoi. 
Only it didn’t; instead it became unbearable 
at home and that was when we “surrendered” 
in the sense that we abandoned the thumb- 
screw in March, 1968, by holding back the 
next increment of American troops and, in 
the name of Vietnamization, began a steady 
withdrawal from the war. This withdrawal 
had only something to do with the course of 
the war on the ground in Vietnam and a lot 
more to do with the state of mind at home; 
the former could be rationalized while the 
latter was an inescapable fact. 

In short, we abandoned even the strictly 
limited and unconventional means we had 
been employing—and still continued to hold 
out the hope of conventional and comfort- 
able ends. So it is that in 1972 we continue 
to talk about honoring our “commitments” 
without bothering to define them in realis- 
tic terms; to cry “shame” at the thought of 
an inconclusive or even adverse outcome; to 
shout “surrender” at those who suggest that 
there are limits upon what you can do when 
you are progressively limiting the means you 
are prepared to employ in order to do it. As 
Mr. Charles W. Yost writes elsewhere on this 
page today, "it is far too late for the United 
States to play a decisive role either in prop- 
ping up the Saigon government or in chang- 
ing it,” and we would agree. “Decisive,” how- 
ever, is the critical word, For once we have ac- 
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cepted the principle of the limits upon us, 
there are still things this country can do— 
and still things in the way of disengagement 
that it cannot do abruptly or irresponsibly— 
in the interest of trying to influence the out- 
come of the struggle in Vietnam as best it 
can, and these will be the subject of another 
editorial. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 


UNITED States Is LATE AGAIN WITH VIETNAM 
Concessions, Bur It’s Nor Too Lare To 
MAKE A DEAL FOR THE POW’s 

(By Charles W. Yost) 

Among the many tragic aspects of United 
States involvement in Vietman, two particu- 
larly stand out at this moment when the 
administration has revealed its latest “peace 
proposal.” The first is that seven years after 
the massive involvement which most Ameri- 
cans now believe was an appalling mistake, 
the administration is still determined to win 
the war, even while leaving it. The second 
is that concessions on our part necessary for 
& negotiated settlement have always come 
much too late, 

There was a time, some years ago, when a 
plan similar to the one now offered by the 
administration might have succeeded in end- 
ing the war. In 1968 I prepared for a private 
organization a plan for a Vietnam settle- 
ment which contained most of the elements 
of the latest United States proposal. This 
plan was submitted to the incoming admin- 
istration in December, 1968, It is most grati- 
fying to find that it has been in large part 
adopted nearly four years later. 

There are, however, two significant differ- 
ences between the two plans, The first is in 
timing. At the beginning of 1969, the United 
States had more than half a million troops 
in Vietnam, and Hanoi might possibly have 
been willing to pay a high price to get them 
out quickly. By the summer of 1972, the 
United States forces will presumably be down 
to about 30,000; our leverage is already vastly 
less; and the price we could now exact for 
what we have to offer would be a small one. 

The second significant difference—this one 
substantive—between my plan of 1968 and 
the administration’s of 1971 was that I sug- 
gested that new elections be conducted, not 
by “an independent body representing all 
political forces in South Vietnam,” but by 
a neutral interim government having that 
representative character. 

Such an interim arrangement might pos- 
sibly have been saleable to both sides in 
1969 if the United States had pressed hard 
enough. It is not now, because we have long 
since passed decision-making from ourselves 
to Thieu. 

The administration proposal leaves Thieu's 
authority essentially intact, and from Hanoi’s 
point of view, this is a fatal defect. While the 
plan provides for the resignation of Presi- 
dent Thieu and his vice president one month 
before the election takes place, and for the 
“Independent” election supervision, it other- 
wise leaves the entire apparatus of govern- 
ment, executive and legislative, national and 
local, police and military, in the hands of 
the present regime. 

This is the apparatus that would in fact, 
whatever else might be stipulated, “run” the 
elections, Under those circumstances the re- 
sult would be a foregoing conclusion. The 
fact that President Thieu has cheerfully ac- 
cepted this program suggests that he is not 
worried about its outcome. 

Naturally every American would be de- 
lighted if Hanoi would accept the adminis- 
tration’s latest “peace proposal.” We would 
however, be deluding ourselves enormously— 
for about the hundredth time in the Vietnam 
war—if we really expected that they would. 

So far Hanoi’s rejection seems unequivocal. 
The official Chinese press agency has charac- 
terized it as a “plan for persisting in the 
war of aggression against Vietnam and Indo- 
china.” That does not sound hopeful. 
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To be quite frank, there never was any 
sound reason for believing that Hanoi would 
accept at this late date a cease-fire and po- 
litical “settlement” which would be almost 
certain to confirm the Thieu regime in office, 

The idea of a cease-fire is particularly 
chimerical. For many years the previous ad= 
ministration and this one have been pursu- 
ing this particular will-o-the-wisp. It was 
always entirely clear that the North Viet- 
namese would never agree to a cease-fire of 
any significant duration as long as United 
States or South Vietnamese forces held the 
populated centers in the south. To do so 
would have been to admit that they had lost 
the war, which they have not been and are 
not willing to do. 

One cannot help but wonder, therefore, 
whether this latest proposal, like all the 
similar ploys of the Johnson administration, 
was not put forward, and spiced by the excit- 
ing, bustling back and forth to secret meet- 
ings, chiefly in order to persuade the Ameri- 
can electorate that its government has “gone 
the last mile for peace”—while it continues 
to wage the war. 

As cynics have noted, the rejection of this 
“peace proposal” and the anticipated launch- 
ing of new offensives by Hanoi could easily 
be used as pretexts for more United States 
bombing and hence more, not less, United 
States involvement. 

The only way quickly to end United States 
participation in the war is the one repeatedly 
proposed by majorities in the Congress—to 
offer a firm and early date for total United 
States withdrawal in exchange only for the 
simultaneous release of our prisoners. 

The future of Vietnam will eventually be 
settled between the two Vietnamese govern- 
ments, either by negotiating or by continued 
fighting. It is far too late for the United 
States to play a decisive role either in prop- 
ing up the Saigon government or in chang- 
ing it. Vietnamese politics is no longer our 
business. That should be the ultimate mean- 
ing of “Vietnamization,” 

It is not too late, however, for us to make 
a deal for the release of our prisoners. After 
all, they are of no use to Hanoi except as 
leverage for bargaining the United States out. 

Once Hanol is convinced the United States 
is going out completely, out of Vietnamese 
politics as well as out of the war, a deal on 
prisoners should still be possible. But the 
longer we wait, the more we pretend to pur- 
sue phantom “peace proposals,” the less and 
less our leverage for the release of our pris- 
oners will become. 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1972] 


AFTER A LONG, INCONCLUSIVE WarR—A NON- 
Communist SourH VietNam CANNOT BE 
GUARANTEED 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

In 1962 in Hanoi, Pham Van Dong re- 
marked to French journalist Bernard Fall 
that “Americans do not like long, inconclu- 
sive wars and this is going to be a long, in- 
conclusive war. Thus we are sure to win in 
the end.” A decade and three Presidents 
later it is still an inconclusive war. And 
Pham Van Dong is still the North Vietoam- 
ese Premier. 

During that same visit to Hanoi Ho Chi 
Minh told Fall that “it took us eight years 
of bitter fighting to defeat you French in 
Indochina .. The Americans are much 
stronger than the French, though they know 
us less well. It may perhaps take 10 years 
to do it...” Ho is dead but clearly his 

spirit, and his aim, live on, 

It seems to me that Americans today must 
keep such remarks as these in mind as they 
assess the disclosures by President Nixon of 
Henry Kissinger’s secret negotiations with 
the North Vietnamese and the peace propos- 
als put to Hanol. We suffer from a baseball 
syndrome; we want to see the final score 
and then go home to dinner. The North Viet- 
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namese don’t think that way; to them there 
is no final out until their side has won. 

There is an aphorism from the American 
side that can be applied to the current situ- 
ation in Indochina. In 1954 when he returned 
to Washington from the Geneva Conference 
that decreed the “temporary” division of 
Vietnam, Undersecretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith remarked that “it will be well 
to remember that diplomacy has rarely been 
able to gain at the conference table what 
cannot be gained or held on the battlefield.” 

In truth, neither side has prevailed on the 
battlefield. And there is stalemate at the 
conference table. The American eight-point 
peace plan, in sum, must seem to Hanoi to 
be a proposal for surrendering their victory 
aim. The North Vietnamese nine-point plan, 
judging from Kissinger’s description of it 
since it has yet to be published, in sum, 
seems to Washington to be a proposal for 
surrendering South Vietnam to the control 
of the Communists. 

There are, as the Nixon administration 
contends, some new elements in the Ameri- 
can proposals. But the sum of it is that 
Hanoi must take its chances on an election 
in the South in which the Vietcong or 
National Liberation Front would compete. It 
is probable that the Communists would end 
up as a minority; they know that and so do 
Messrs. Nixon and Kissinger. I have never 
thought the Communists would participate 
in an election except as a mechanism to con- 
firm a deal already set that would give them 
key Cabinet and other posts in a Saigon re- 
gime. Wide-open, nation-wide elections as 
the West knows them are both abhorrent to 
Communist regimes and foreign to the Viet- 
namese, North and South, as a technique for 
distributing power. Past elections in the 
South have been more of a charade than 8 
reality—the result of Americanization of 
that part of Vietnam—despite all the trum- 
peting in Washington about them. 

Kissinger said that the North Vietnamese 
told him that there could be no solution that 
did not include a political element and that 
they asked the United States for “an indi- 
rect overthrow” of the Saigon government; 
in short, that the United States cooperate in 
turning over South Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists. A perusal of Hanoi’s public statements 
supports that reading; presumably the nine- 
point program, once we see the text, will 
too, 

President Nixon is not prepared to do so, 
any more than was President Johnson of 
whom the same thing was asked. It is illu- 
minating that, according to Hanoil’s spokes- 
man in Paris, Kissinger remarked at the se- 
cret talks that ‘you must not nourish the 
illusion that we can settle the problem of 
the war only because of the question of the 
prisoners of war.” Secretary of State Rogers 
some months ago publicly said substantially 
the same thing. In effect, both were saying 
that Mr. Nixon will not make a deal to turn 
the South over to the Communists simply to 
get back the POWs. 

Now it is being said that Mr. Nixon has 
made a “generous” offer. But Hanoi does 
not want just a chance to win in the South; 
it wants a certainty. Mr, Nixon is willing to 
give Hanoi at least some chance but not any- 
thing like a certainty. And from what has 
been reported from Saigon one can imagine 
that President Thieu’s agreement to resign 
before a new election is based either on his 
belief that the procedure offers him a near 
certainty or his estimate that Hanoi will not 
accept anything less than near certainty for 
its side and therefore that there is not going 
to be any such election. 

Where does this leave us? With the likeli- 
hood of a continuing inconclusive war, with 
a continuation of the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces but with the probability of a re- 
sidual force remaining in the South at elec- 
tion time next November plus the certainty 
that American planes will stay in adjacent 
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areas outside Indochina. This is not, of 
course, absolutely certain for Mr. Nixon be- 
fore election day could dramatically pull out 
the last man. But how would he square that 
with past declarations that some forces will 
remain until the prisoners are released? 

The POWs are hostages and hostages not 
just for complete American withdrawal but 
for a political settlement favorable to Hanoi. 
There are conceivable ways to reach that 
kind of a settlement such as a deal, con- 
firmed by a sham election, to replace the 
Thieu regime with some form of coalition 
giving the Communists real power in Saigon 
and the strong expectation of eventual total 
power. But that deal is not likely one to be 
made by Mr. Nixon. If it is made it will be 
made by anti-Thieu South Vietnamese who 
Manage by coup or otherwise to displace 
him and probably only when they are sure 
Washington is powerless to prevent such a 
deal. 

The truth of the matter is that the United 
States, despite the vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure, has failed to guarantee the 
survival of a non-Communist South Viet- 
nam. If the Nixon administration, or its suc- 
cessor, is determined, as Kissinger put it, to 
end the division at home over the war it can 
only pull out completely, hope Hanoi then 
will release the POWs and leave it to Saigon 
and Hanoi to settle the political issue. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 1, 
1972] 
Text OF SECRET PROPOSALS RELEASED BY NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Paris.—Following is the text of the nine- 
point “peace initiative’ which North Viet- 
namese officials presented to Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s adviser for na- 
tional security affairs, at a secret meeting 
in Paris last June 26: 

1. The withdrawal of the totality of US. 
forces and those of other foreign countries 
in the U.S. camp from South Vietnam and 
other Indochinese countries should be com- 
pleted within 1971. 

2, The release of all military men and civil- 
ians captured in the war should be carried 
out parallelly and completely at the same 
time with the troop withdrawal mentioned in 
Point 1. 

3. In South Vietnam, the United States 
should stop supporting Thieu-Ky-Khiem so 
that there may be set up in Saigon a new 
administration standing for peace, independ- 
ence, neutrality and democracy, The pro- 
visional revolutionary government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam will enter into talks 
with that administration to settle all inter- 
nal affairs of South Vietnam and to achieve 
national concord. 

4. The U.S. government must bear full re- 
sponsibility for the damages caused by the 
United States to the people of the whole 
of Vietnam. The government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the provi- 
sional revolutionary government of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam demand that the 
U.S. government reparations for the damages 
caused by the United States in the two zones 
of Vietnam. 

5. The United States should respect the 
1954 Geneva agreements on Indochina and 
those of 1962 on Laos. It should stop its ag- 
gression and intervention in the Indochina 
countries and let their peoples settle by 
themselves their own affairs. 

6. The problems existing among the Indo- 
chinese countries should be settled by the 
Indochinese parties on the basis of mutual 
respect for independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity, and non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs. As far as it is 
concerned, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam is prepared to join in resolving such 
problems. 

7. All the parties should achieve a cease- 
fire after the signing of the agreements on 
the above-mentioned problems. 
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8. There should be an international super- 
vision. 

9. There should be an international guar- 
antee for the fundamental national rights of 
the Indochinese peoples, the neutrality of 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia and 
lasting peace in this region. 

The above points form an 
whole. 


integrated 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Feb. 1, 1972] 


COMPARISON OF POINTS 


American 1. Total withdrawal from South 
Vietnam of all U.S, forces and other foreign 
forces allied with the government of South 
Vietnam within six month of an agreement. 

North Vietnamese 1. Withdrawal of total- 
ity of U.S. forces and those of other foreign 
countries in U.S. camp from South Vietnam 
and other Indochinese countries should be 
completed within 1971. 

American 2. Release of all military men 
and innocent civillans captured throughout 
Indochina carried out parallel with troop 
withdrawals. Both sides present complete 
list of those held throughout Indochina on 
day agreement is signed. 

North Vietnamese 2. Release of all military 
men and civilians captured in the war car- 
ried out parallel with troop withdrawal. 

(The North Vietnamese points 3 and 4 
cover basically the same ground as American 
point 3 and are combined for comparison.) 

American 3. Political future of South Viet- 
nam will be left for South Vietnamese peo- 
ple to decide, free from outside interference, 
in a free and democratic presidential elec- 
tion within six months of an agreement. The 
election will be run by an independent body 
representing all political forces in South 
Vietnam, will be under international super- 
vision and will be open to all political forces 
in South Vietnam, The incumbent president 
and vice president of South Vietnam resign 
one month before the election, with the 
chairman of the Senate assuming adminis- 
trative caretaker responsibilities except those 
pertaining to election. The United States 
will remain completely neutral, abide by the 
election’s outcome and define its military 
and economic assistance relationship with 
any government that emerges. 

Both sides agree that South Vietnam and 
other Indochina countries adopt a foreign 
policy consistent with the military provi- 
sions of the 1954 Geneva accords and that 
North and South Vietnam should discuss and 
decide reunification of Vietnam without con- 
straint and annexation from either party 
and without foreign interference. 

North Vietnamese 3 and 4. In South Viet- 
nam, the United States should stop support- 
ing Thieu-Ky-Khiem so that there may be set 
up in Saigon a new administration standing 
for peace, independence, neutrality and de- 
mocracy. The provisional revolutionary gov- 
ernment of the Republic of South Vietnam 
will enter into talks with that administra- 
tion to settle all internal affairs of South 
Vietnam and to achieve national concord. 

The U.S. government must bear full re- 
sponsibility for damages it causes to people 
of the whole Vietnam. U.S. payment of rep- 
arations is demanded. 

American 4. Both sides will respect the 
1954 Geneva agreements on Indochina and 
those of 1962 on Laos. There will be no for- 
eign intervention in the Indochinese coun- 
tries and the Indochinese people will be left 
to settle their own affairs by themselevs. 

North Vietnamese 5. The United States 
should respect the 1954 Geneva agreements 
on Indochina and those of 1962 on Laos. It 
should stop its aggression and intervention 
in the Indochina countries and let their 
peoples settle by themselves their own affairs. 

American 5. Problems existing among Indo- 
chinese countries will be settled by the Indo- 
chinese parties on the basis of mutual respect 
for independence, sovereignty, territorial in- 
tegrity and noninterference in each other’s 
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affairs. Among the problems that will be 
settled is the implementation of the principle 
that all armed forces of the countries of 
Indochina must remain within their national 
frontiers. 

North Vietnamese 6. Problems existing 
among the Indochinese countries should be 
settled by the Indochinese parties on the 
basis of mutual respect for independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity, and 
noninterference in each other's interna] af- 
fairs. As far as it is concerned, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam is prepared to 
join in resolving such problems. 

American 6. There will be a general cease- 
fire throughout Indochina, to begin when 
the agreement is signed. As part of the cease- 
fire, there will be no further infiltration of 
outside forces into any of the countries of 
Indochina, 

North Vietnamese 7, All the parties should 
achieve a cease-fire after the signing of 
the agreements on the above-mentioned 
problems. 

American 7. There will be international 
supervision of the military aspects of this 
agreement, including the cease-fire and its 
provisions, the release of prisoners of war 
and innocent civilians, the withdrawal of 
outside forces from Indochina, and the im- 
plementation of the principle that all armed 
forces of the countries of Indochina must 
remain within their national frontiers. 

North Vietnamese 8, There should be an 
international supervision. 

American 8. There will be an international 
guarantee for the fundamental national 
rights of the Indochinese peoples, the status 
of all the countries in Indochina, and lasting 
peace in this region. 

Both sides express their willingness to par- 
ticipate in an international conference for 
this and their appropriate purposes. 

North Vietnamese 9. There should be an 
international guarantee for the fundamental 
national rights of the Indochinese peoples, 
the neutrality of South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia and lasting peace in the region. 

The above points form an integrated whole. 


CALLING FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
BANGLADESH BY THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill calling upon our Govern- 
ment to recognize the Government of 
Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh is a reality. The people of 
Bangladesh displayed the inimitable will 
of humanity to seek freedom regardless 
of the cost or the overwhelming odds 
against achieving that goal. No force on 
earth has been able to dissuade these 
people that they must any longer submit 
to the cruel, unfeeling rule of others. They 
have attained their freedom. Bangladesh 
is a reality. It is a political, spiritual en- 
tity unto itself—and it will remain so. 
This undauntable spirit of freedom is 
reason enough for the speedy diplomatic 
recognition of Bangladesh by the United 
States. 

Even exclusive of our admiration for 
their remarkable demonstration of the 
indestructible free human spirit, there 
are any number of reasons for early 
diplomatic recognition. We have never 
had any disagreement with the people or 
political leaders of Bangladesh. They 
have never been our foes in battle or in 
international diplomacy. They have not 
been unfriendly in thought or deed to- 
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ward the United States. If we have offi- 
cial disagreements with any country on 
the subcontinent, and we should not, we 
have no basis for unfriendliness or re- 
fusal to recognize Bangladesh. 

Neither can we take issue with the 
political structure under which Bangla- 
desh intends to rule itself. In fact, the 
free and overwhelming election of its 
leaders by the people precipitated the 
horrors visited on that country. The 
newly formed government intends to 
continue to choose its leaders according 
to the will of the people. If we desire to 
see more democracies in the world, let us 
recognize and support those who seek to 
govern by democracy. 

We have been told the present admin- 
istration seeks to revise our foreign pol- 
icy posture, that we cannot respond ably 
in today’s world with yesterday’s anti- 
quated ideology, and that we intend to 
view the world as it exists. We are on the 
verge of recognizing the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, which we have been prone to 
see as an enemy, after more than 20 years 
of officially blinding ourselves to the 
reality of its political existence. If the 
administration does indeed intend to 
recognize the realities of the world, it 
might well begin by speedy recognition 
of Bangladesh. 

And we need not fear that we will be 
the first country to accord Bangladesh 
the diplomatic dignity it has earned at 
such a dear cost. Twenty countries have 
already recognized it, including Australia, 
New Zealand, Yugoslavia, Russia, and 
Great Britain. Several other countries 
are also on the verge of extending formal 
recognition. Let us not be one of the last. 

We have already suffered great losses 
of prestige on the subcontinent and 
throughout the world by our incompre- 
hensible official posture throughout this 
tormenting situation. We erred in siding 
with West Pakistan; we erred in contin- 
uing to supply arms to the oppressors; 
we erred in castigating India for difficul- 
ties not of their making; we erred in sid- 
ing with oppression over humanity. We 
have been proven wrong every step of the 
way, and the world knows it. I hope the 
administration will not further com- 
pound its errors. 

Our goal on the subcontinent should 
be to help restore some semblance of 
normalcy as quickly as possible. We must 
take whatever steps are necessary to re- 
lieve the enormous amount of human 
suffering—the starvation, the wrecked 
villages and homes, the displaced millions 
who were forced to flee to India. These 
are humanitarian goals which can be 
aided immensely by speedy diplomatic 
recognition of Bangladesh. Politics should 
not be allowed to impede our response to 
these cries of human anguish. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the House to give early 
and favorable consideration to my bill to 
demonstrate to the administration and 
the world that we in Congress are vitally 
concerned about the plight of Bangla- 
desh and wish to see it formally recog- 
nized by the U.S. Government. 


OH, TO BE A STAGEHAND AT 
KENNEDY CENTER 


(Mr. SKUBITZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recor» and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
closure by the New York Times this past 
Monday that stagehands at the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
make as much as $1,500 per week illumi- 
nates why Center officials want Congress 
to appropriate $1,500,000 for an annual 
maintenance fund. 

The Center was originally “sold” to the 
Congress as an edifice that would be 
largely built by public contributions with 
a relatively small share to come out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets. Subsequently, the 
Congress was asked and consented to two 
huge construction appropriations. An 
additional $6 million remains in dispute 
and I have little doubt that we will be 
asked also to make that good from the 
Treasury. 

The original premise was that opera- 
tionally the Center might be self-suf- 
ficient. Of course, we were told as a back- 
ward nation culturally we owed some- 
thing to the arts and humanities and 
maybe, just maybe, the Center might run 
an operating deficit. Well, as one who 
appreciates music and the theater, and 
even opera on occasion, I felt sympa- 
thetic. I even understand and agree with 
special rates for students and some sub- 
sidy for patrons who cannot afford $10 
seats. 

Now, perhaps in an effort to partially 
disguise obvious operating deficits, the 
Center has come up with the proposition 
that its budgets should be considered on 
two levels: One for the operation of the 
three theaters; and the second as a tour- 
ist attraction for visitors. It is for this lat- 
ter purpose, says the Center, that it re- 
quires $1,500,000 for annual maintenance 
costs. The effort is to place it in the same 
category with the Washington Monu- 
ment or the Lincoln Memorial as a tour- 
ist attraction and to patronize its pri- 
vately operated restaurants. 

If that is the true objective, let us turn 
the Center over to the National Park 
Service to operate. I am sure they can do 
it for less money and far more efficiently. 

Of course, I think this double budget 
proposal is a sham, a clever device de- 
signed to bamboozle Members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Roger Stevens and his staff 
must realize that the sanity must be 
questioned of whoever signed a labor 
contract that permit stagehands to earn 
$78,000 a year, even if they work 15 hours 
a day. I know Members of this body who 
work 16 hours a day and also work Satur- 
days and Sundays who do not get time 
and a half or double time and who do not 
make that kind of money. Moreover, they 
take abuse and frustration from all sides; 
just let Mr. Stevens tell one of his stage- 
hands what he should do and Mr. Stevens 
will be told what he can do with his in- 
structions and where he can go. 

Seriously, Mr. Speaker, a contract that 
permits this kind of fleecing of the pub- 
lic is unconscionable. It ought to be can- 
celed and revised before any official of 
the Center has the temerity to appear 
before Congress again. 

I include in the Recorp the New York 
Times article of February 1, 1972, as 
part of my remarks: 
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STAGEHANDS AT KENNEDY CENTER Sam To 
Earn Up TO $1,500 A WEEK 
(By Christopher Lydon) 

WASHINGTON, January 31.—Stagehands st 
the Kennedy Center are making as much ss 
$1,500 a week under a union contract—ap- 
parently the richest in the American thea- 
ter—that has become the management's big- 
gest embarrassment and headache. 

For 125 members of the International As- 
sociation of Theatrical and Stage Employes, 
there are at last four factors that make for 
a bonanza: 

1. Hourly rates that are the highest, on 
average, in the country: $7.70 for the head 
electrician, carpenter and property man in 
each of three theaters, down to a minimum 
$6.60 for their subordinates. The comparable 
hourly wages in Los Angeles are $6.25 and 
$4.35, On Broadway department heads get 
$8.65 an hour, but their more numerous as- 
sistants get $5.85, or 75 cents less than their 
counterparts here. 

2. A rule requiring four hours of pay for 
each assignment or “call.” At the Kennedy 
Center—particularly in the frantically busy, 
multipurpose concert Hall—there may easily 
be four or five calls a day. Stagehands get a 
full four hours of pay for each of the first 
two calls and time and a half, or six hours 
of pay, for each one thereafter. 

3. A minimum complement of three de- 
partment heads during each use of each thea- 
ter and a “fly man” to handle scenery in 
the Opera House and Eisenhower Theater. 

4. An apparent shortage of stagehands to 
work Washington's booming schedule of per- 
forming arts, so that by midweek the avail- 
able help has clocked its 40 hours and con- 
tinues at time and a half or double time. 


UNION AGENT SILENT 


William Bennett, the stagehands’ business 
agent here for more than 30 years, does not 
discuss his contracts with outsiders. 

As a reporter introduced himself last week, 
Mr. Bennett proffered his calling card and 
alerted the German shepherd that guards 
his office on New York Avenue. 

“I hope I can do you a favor some day,” 
said Mr, Barrett, smiling cordially. “I know 
why you're here, but I have nothing to tell 
you.” 

Kennedy Center officials, who say pay- 
checks in the neighborhood of $1,000 a week 
are commonplace, offer this example of how 
paychecks get fattened up: 

The day’s first assignment in the Concert 
Hall, a four-hour call to set up the platforms 
and chairs on stage for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, might start at 9 A.M. and 
be completed by 10:30 A.M. Another four- 
hour call for heads of the three stage-hands 
departments might be for a one-hour Chil- 
dren’s concert at midmorning. At noon there 
could be a third call for a two-hour National 
Symphony rehearsal, and at 2:30 P.M. there 
could be a fourth to rehearse the next day’s 
jazz show for an hour and a half. In the 
evening, of course, there is a separate call 
for the National Symphony's concert, which 
lasts perhaps two hours, 

At the end of a day that had spanned 13 
hours and included eight hours work, each 
department head would have had five calls— 
three at overtime—and would have been paid 
over $200, and more if he had already worked 
40 hours that week before the day began. 

All Sunday work is paid at time and a half 
unless, as is usually the case, stagehands 
are already on overtime by Sunday. The Sun- 
day rate then goes to double time. 


SHIFTS ARE OVERLAPPING 

The fact that three theaters are clustered 
together in the single Kennedy Center works 
to the stagehands advantage in the over- 
lapping calculation of overtime. 

A man who puts in 40 hours during the 
week in the Concert Hall starts any weekend 
work in the Opera House at time and a half, 
even though he is working in a different 
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theater for a different producer on a differ- 
ent show. 

Thus the local sponsors of the Ballet Folk- 
lorico of Mexico last weekend had to pay 16 
stagehands time and a half and double time 
fer moving the show in and out of the cen- 
ter for an unprofitable two performances. 

The stagehands negotiated their contract 
only weeks before the Kennedy Center's Sep- 
tember opening, when tickets to perform- 
ances had already been sold. They were in a 
strong bargaining position at the start and 
appear to have pressed their advantage. 

One afternoon during the American Bal- 
let Theater’s first visit in September, for ex- 
ample, as stagehands worked on the lighting, 
dancers came onstage for a workout. The 
union insisted on being paid for a rehearsal, 
charging the Kennedy Center for eight hours 
lighting and a four-hour rehearsal call, at 
overtime. 

In New York, the American Ballet theater 
dancers are allowed to use the City Center 
stage while stagehands are out to lunch. But 
at the Kennedy Center, stagehands return- 
ing from lunch found dancers on stage and 
billed the center for another four-hour call. 

There have been other fights about what 
constitutes a rehearsal, but the union al- 
way seems to win. Last October, when 
Garay Graffman, the piano soloist, walked on- 
stage before a concert with the National 
Symphony, ran his fingers up and down the 
piano, the union promptly billed for the 
services of three department heads at a full 
four-hour rehearsal call. The Kennedy Cen- 
ter protested but paid. 

Patrick Hayes, managing director of the 
Washington Performing Arts Society, speaks 
hopefully of a new contract in which re- 
hearsals would be redefined to exclude warm- 
ups and the calculation of overtime hours 
could not overlap from one show to another. 

But Roger L. Stevens, chairman of the 
center, says, he is probably stuck with the 
contract, though he wishes he never signed 
it. The stagehands contract has clearly cut 
the occasional profits and increased the typi- 
cal losses on Kennedy Center shows, but 
there is no evidence that it has driven at- 
tractions away. 


SPACE SHUTTLE 


(Mr. BOB WILSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
remarks will be very brief and are de- 
signed to express my complete support 
for the newly announced program for 
the space shuttle. While I cannot say 
that I have found a complete and persua- 
sive logic in some of the programs that 
we have been called upon to consider in 
the Congress, I find here, in the space 
shuttle program, a step that is simplicity 
itself as far as where we go next in the 
important work of space study and 
exploration. 

For something like 2 years a task force 
has been studying to discover what is 
the next thing we should do in the space 
program. The people engaged in this 
study are experts, and I am not an ex- 
pert. But from what I know of our past 
Saturn-Apollo program and from what I 
have learned about the new plans for 
a space shuttle I will say that the task 
force had done an outstanding job. This 
year, 1972, will see the end of our series 
of manned flights to the moon. The 
flights already taken and the two that 
yet remain will have accomplished what 
this country set out to do some 10 years 
ago, and accomplished it in the most 
dramatic and satisfying fashion. These 
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flights were the beginning and from them 
we have learned, as the task force has 
now enunciated for us, what our next 
step should be. The step that they have 
chosen and the plans that they have out- 
lined add up, to my mind, to both scien- 
tific and commonsense. 

There will be controversy; controversy 
here in the Congress and controversy 
among the people of the country over 
this program. There will be those who 
state that all that man needs to know 
about space can be discovered with in- 
strumented vehicles, that there is no 
need for man himself to travel in space. 
I have not the slightest doubt that very 
much of what we need to know can 
indeed be found out in very effective 
fashion with instrumented vehicles. In- 
deed this has already been well estab- 
lished by our programs so far. I do feel, 
however, that until optics are developed 
that embrace and are coupled with the 
ability to make judgments, until com- 
puters are devised that approximize the 
thinking processes of the human brain, 
it will be necessary that man himself ob- 
serve, ponder, and make human judg- 
ments about what he is seeing and ex- 
periencing. 

I draw an analogy, perhaps it is too 
simple a one, between a space program 
involving only encapsulated instruments 
speeding around the earth and a mili- 
tary program of defense that would con- 
template only missiles. It may be a meas- 
ure of the conservatism of my thoughts 
on such matters that leads me to say 
that there is a certain sterility, a certain 
implicit limitation, to a defense program 
that did not contemplate a mix of mis- 
siles and of manned aircraft. I have a 
fundamental belief in the need for man 
as a direct participant in our defense and 
in our space efforts. Much of the work in 
space will be done through pure in- 
strumentation; undoubtedly some of it 
can be done very much better this way. 
But, as in the case of our defensive and 
offensive systems, I personally will con- 
tinue to hold the view and, to the ex- 
tent that I am able, to insist that man, 
whether in a bomber or in a space ve- 
hicle, be a part of the program. 

This program of the space shuttle will 
go forward, The questions that will be 
raised will also be answered. It is my 
sincere hope that I will find throughout 
the membership of Congress a substan- 
tial reflection of the kind of approach 
that I have enunciated toward the space 
shuttle program. I feel quite certain that 
this will be so. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hastincs) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Veysey, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mutter of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Rostson of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI) and to revise and 
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extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, 
today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McKay, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mourpxy of Illinois, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON, for 15 minutes, 
today: 

Mrs. Azzue, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STEPHENS, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bosses, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. UDALL, for 60 minutes, on Febru- 
ary 23. 

Mr. Fioop, for 60 minutes, on Febru- 
ary 17. 


for 5 minutes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Savior, to revise and extend his 
remarks immediately preceding the vote 
on the amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE 
of Texas today. 

Mr. McCiory to extend his remarks 
prior to vote on Teague of Texas amend- 
ment. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hastrnes) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Hez in 10 instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. BRoTzMAN, 

Mr. BELCHER. 

Mr. CoLLINs of Texas in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Bos Witson in two instances, 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. DU PONT. 

Mr. Rosson of New York. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. McCuvre in two instances. 

Mr. Mice in six instances. 

Mr. CÓRDOVA. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Carry of New York. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. Bracci in five instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in four instances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in two instances. 

Mr. Osey in four instances. 

Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. Preyer of North Carolina. 

Mr. Murpxry of Illinois. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. CABELL in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. BOGGS. 

Mr. MetcatreE in two instances. 

Mr. Morean in two instances. 

Mr. Roy in three instances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 
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Mr. Roncaro in five instances. 
Mr. SIKES. 
Mr. St GERMAIN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 7, 1972, at 12 
o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1545. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Veterans’ Administration for 
Fiscal Year 1971, pursuant to 38 U.S.C. 214 
(H. Doc. No. 92-208); to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

1546. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting reports of the number 
of officers on duty with Headquarters, De- 
partment of the Army, and detailed to the 
Army General Staff on December 31, 1971, 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 3081(c); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1547. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the annual report for 
calendar year 1971 on the progress of the 
Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps flight 
instruction program, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2110; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1548. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting the annual report for fis- 
cal year 1971 on the progress of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps flight in- 
struction program, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2110(b); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

1549. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Department of the Air Force on ex- 
perimental, development, test, and research 
procurement action, covering the period 
ended December 31, 1971, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C, 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1550. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of actual procurement receipts for medi- 
cal stockpile of civil defense emergency sup- 
Plies and equipment purposes, covering the 
quarter ended December 31, 1971, pursuant 
to section 201(h) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1551. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve Af- 
fairs), transmitting an errata sheet for in- 
clusion in the report of the 1971 quadrennial 
review of military compensation required by 
87 U.S.C. 1008(b); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1552. A letter from the Chief of Legislative 
Affairs, Department of the Navy, transmitting 
notice of the intention of the Department of 
the Navy to donate a surplus 45-ton Porter 
model BB-04 diesel locomotive to the 
Charleston, S.C., chapter of the National 
Railway Historical Society, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 7545; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1553. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Armory Board, transmitting the 
annual reports and financial statements for 
fiscal year 1971 of the District of Columbia 
National Guard Armory and the Robert F. 
Kennedy Memorial Stadium, pursuant to 
Public Laws 80-605 and 85-300; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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1554. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the annual report for 
1970 on the administration of the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1555. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 to dis- 
charge obligations under the Convention on 
Psychotropic Substances relating to regula- 
tory controls on the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, importation, and exportation of psy- 
cotropic substances; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1556. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the first annual re- 
port on the activities of the Department of 
Transportation under the Emergency Rail 
Services Act of 1970, together with an ele- 
vation of the financial condition of the rail- 
roads which have outstanding certificates 
guaranteed under the act, pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 of the act; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

1557. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on problems in the Khmer Republic (Cam- 
bodia) concerning war victims, civilian 
health, and war-related casualties; to the 
Commission on Government Operations. 

1558. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the economies available by better 
selection of office copiers by Federal agencies, 
General Services Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALDIE: Committee on Post Office. 
and Civil Service. S. 2896. An act to amend 
chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to adopted child (Rept. No. 92-811). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 12741. A bill to extend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act through 
June 30, 1972 (Rept. No. 92-812). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12143. A bill to 
provide for the establishment of the San 
Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge 
(Rept. No. 92-813). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 12910. A bill to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit (Rept. 92-814). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 12905. A bill to amend title IIT of the 
act of March 3, 1933, commonly referred to 
as the Buy American Act, with respect to 
determining when the cost of certain articles, 
materials, or supplies is unreasonable; to 
define when articles, materials, and supplies 
have been mined, produced, or manufactured 
in the United States; to make clear the right 
of any State to give preference to domesti- 
cally produced goods in purchasing for pub- 
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lic use, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 12906. A bill to revise the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H.R. 12907. A bill to assist in combating 
crime by reducing the incidence of recidi- 
vism, providing improved Federal, State, and 
local correctional facilities and _ services, 
strengthening administration of Federal cor- 
rections, strengthening control over proba- 
tioners, parolees, and persons found not 
guilty by reason of insanity, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12908. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of chapter 311 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to parole; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12909. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS of Arkansas (for himself, 
Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin, and Mr, BETTS) : 

H.R. 12910. A bill to provide for a tempo- 
rary increase in the public debt limit; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 12911, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to thé 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. pu PONT: 

H.R. 12912. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to provide that full 
credit be given for all active military service 
by retired Armed Forces members for deter- 
mining retention and annual leave in the 
civil service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 12913. A bill to provide for Federal 
collection of State individual income taxes, 
to provide funds to localities for Federal 
high-priority purposes, and to provide funds 
to States to encourage more efficient use of 
revenue sources; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 12914. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a com- 
prehensive review of the medical, technical, 
social, and legal problems and opportunities 
which the Nation faces as a result of medical 
progress toward making transplantation of 
organs, and the use of artificial organs a prac- 
tical alternative in the treatment of disease; 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide assistance to certain non-Federal 
institutions, agencies, and organizations for 
the establishment and operation of regional 
and community programs for patients with 
kidney disease and for the conduct of train- 
ing related to such programs; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself and 
Mr. Brown of Ohio): 

H.R. 12915. A bill to expand the member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to include elected 
school board officials; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. FLYNT (for himself and Mr, 
LANDRUM) : 

H.R. 12916. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 12917. A bill to amend section 4492 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from the tax on the use of civil air- 
craft antique aircraft which received their 
type certificates before 1941; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12918. A bill to provide financial and 
other aid to enable the United States to assist 
Jewish refugees to emigrate from the Soviet 
Union to Israel or the country of their 
choice; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER (for himself, Mr. 
HOLIFIELpD, Mr, Price of Illinois, Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. Youne of Texas, Mr. 
ANDERSON Of Illinois, Mr. EDMOND- 
SON, Mr. McCuLLocH, and Mr. HAN- 
SEN of Idaho): 

H.R. 12919. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. HUNGATE (for himself, Mr. 
DANIELSON, Mr, FLOWERS, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, and Mr, Mann) : 

H.R. 12920. A bill to amend section 1979 
of the Revised Statutes to provide that cer- 
tain civil actions for the deprivation of 
rights may not be brought by certain per- 
sons convicted of crime and to provide a 
time limitation with respect to such civil 
actions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R, 12921. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 12922. A bill to retrocede a portion of 
the District of Columbia to the State of Mary- 
land; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 12923. A bill to provide for monthly 
furloughs for Federal prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MIZELL (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Michigan, Mr. COLLIER, Mr, 
CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. CLEVELAND, 
Mr. CRANE, Mr. DeRWINSKI, Mr. DE- 
VINE, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. FISHER, 
Mr. FLYNT, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. JONAS, 
Mr, Kemp, Mr. KING, Mr. MATHIS of 


Georgia, Mr. Rarick, Mr. RHODES, ' 


Mr. ScHMirz, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. TERRY, and 
Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 12924. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of law which relate to the checkoff procedure 
for financing presidential election cam- 
paigns; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 12925. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 12926. A bill to provide that, in the 
case of the death of a petitioner on any ap- 
proved petition for preference status under 
paragraph (1), (2), (4), or (5) of section 
203(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the alien beneficiary will be allowed a 
period of sixty days from the date of such 
death to become the beneficiary of another 
petition without losing his preference status, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12927. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NICHOLS: 

H.R. 12928. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the re- 
spective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, Mr, WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr. QUIE, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr, HAL- 
PERN, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Roptson of New York, 
Mr. DANIELSON, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 
FRENZEL, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. VEY- 
SEY, Mr. Mreps, Mr. ROBINSON of 
Virginia, Mr, RoE, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
and Mr, CLEVELAND) : 

H.R. 12929. A bill to expand the member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to include elected 
school board officials; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. PEYSER (for himself, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mrs. HECKLER of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. STOKES, Mr. LINK, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. MAtuary, Mr. 
Burke of Florida, Mr. COLLIER, and 
Mr. Mann): 

H.R. 12930. A bill to expand the member- 
Ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to include elected 
school board officials; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. POAGE (for himself, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. BERG- 
LAND, Mr, BURLISON of Missouri, Mr. 
DE LA GARZA, Mr, DENHOLM, Mr. Fo- 
LEY, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, Mr, KYL, 
Mr. Ling, Mr. McMran, Mr. 
MATHIS of Georgia, Mr MATSUNAGA, 
Mr. MELCHER, Mr. MIZELL, Mr. PRICE 
of Texas, Mr, PURCELL, Mr. Sisk, Mr. 
STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. Vicorrro, and Mr. 
ZWACH) : 

H.R, 12931. A bill to provide for improving 
the economy and living conditions in rural 
America; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 12932. A bill to designate as a Federal 
crime murder, or an attempt to commit mur- 
der, of certain non-Federal officers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 12933. A bill to amend section 1905 
of title 44 of the United States Code relat- 
ing to depository libraries; to the Committee 
on House Administration, 

H.R. 12934. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that progres- 
sive muscular atrophy developing a 10 per 
centum or more degree of disability within 
seven years after separation from active serv- 
ice during a period of war shall be presumed 
to be service-connected; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 12935. A bill to regulate the inter- 
state trafficking and sale of hypodermic 
needles and syringes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBISON of New York: 

H.R. 12936. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide assistance and 
encouragement for the establishment and 
expansion of health maintenance organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 12937. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to require employers to make an 
approved basic health care plan available to 
their employees, to provide a family health 
insurance plan for low-income families not 
covered by an employer’s basic health care 
plan, to facilitate provision of health services 
to beneficiaries of the family health in- 
surance plan by health maintenance organ- 
izations, by prohibiting State law interfer- 
ence with such organizations providing such 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 12938. A bill to provide for compre- 
hensive management of the Nation’s forest 
lands through the application of sound forest 
practices, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12939. A bill to amend chapter 81 of 
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subpart G of title 5, United States Code, 
relating to compensation for work injuries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12940. A bill to establish a national 
land use policy; to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make grants to encourage 
and assist the States to prepare and imple- 
ment land use programs for the protection 
of areas of critical environmental concern 
and the control and direction of growth and 
development of more than local significance; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12941. A bill to require the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation to provide 
free or reduced-rate railroad transportation 
to retired railroad employees and their de- 
pendents on the same basis that such trans- 
portation was available to such employees 
and dependents on the date of enactment 
of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 12942. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an indi- 
vidual may qualify for disability insurance 
benefits and the disability freeze if he has 
enough quarters of coverage to be fully in- 
sured for old-age benefit purposes, regardless 
of when such quarters were earned; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12943. A bill to provide that Federal 
assistance to a State or local government or 
agency for rehabilitation or renovation of 
housing and for enforcement of local or State 
housing codes under the urban renewal pro- 
gram, the public housing program, or the 
model cities program, or under any other 
program involving the provision by State or 
local governments or housing or related 
facilities, shall be made available only on 
condition that the recipient submit and carry 
out an effective plan for eliminating the 
causes of lead-based paint poisoning; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 12944. A bill to provide for the com- 
pensation of innocent victims of violent 
crime in need; to make grants to States for 
the payment of such compensation; to au- 
thorize an insurance program and death and 
disability benefits for public safety officers; 
to provide civil remedies for victims of 
racketeering activity; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R, 12945, A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
to clarify the intent of Congress with respect 
to the regulation of the possession or receipt 
of firearms; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THONE (for himself and Mr. 
WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 12946. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the light 
residential construction industry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 12947. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.J. Res. 1050. A resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning March 19, 1972 as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.J. Res. 1051. A resolution authorizing the 
President to proclaim the fourth Wednesday 
in January as National School Nurse Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 
H.J. Res. 1052. A resolution to provide a 
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procedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast and Hawaii among certain 
shippers and associated employers and cer- 
tain employees; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr, MIKVA, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. SCHEUER, 
and Mr. STOKES) : 

H. Con. Res. 522, A resolution expressing 
the sense of Congress that the President 
should take the necessary steps to initiate 
active negotiations seeking agreement with 
the Soviet Union on a comprehensive ban on 
all nuclear test explosions, to work toward 
extension of a prohibition against nuclear 
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testing to the other nuclear powers, includ- 
ing France and China, and to declare and ob- 
serve an indefinite moratorium on all nu- 
clear test explosions; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. TIERNAN_ (for himself, Mr. 
O'NEILL, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. ADDABBO, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Bo.anp, Mr. BUR- 
TON, Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Carey of New York, Mr, CONTE, Mr. 
EILBERG, Mr. Fraser, Mr, Grarmo, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
Mr, Mreva, Mr. RODINO, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. SARBANES, Mr. JAMES V. STANTON, 
and Mr. STRATTON) : 

H. Con, Res. 523. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the current situation in Northern 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, Mr, Burke of Florida, 
Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. HOSMER, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mr. BLANTON, Mr, Garmatz, Mr. 
DELANEY, Mr. Gerrys, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, Mr. MCEWEN, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. 
MALLARY, Mr. Sarsanes, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr, LINĘ, Mr. DENHOLM, 
and Mr. MYERS) : 

H. Res. 799. Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
create a standing committee to be known as 
the Committee on the Environment; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. Res. 800. Resolution to provide funds 
for the second session, 92d Congress, for the 
expenses of the investigations and studies au- 
thorized by H. Res. 217; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
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FORESTRY INCENTIVES ACT OF 1972 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the second 
session of the 92d Congress faces an un- 
usually complex and broad challenge. 
The range of issues and problems de- 
manding action by the Members of this 
body is immense. A sense of urgency is 
evident throughout—including real con- 
cern over the great need to enhance 
and protect our priceless natural en- 
vironment. 

In comparison, my purpose today is a 
simple one but it does deserve priority 
attention. It does provide an important 
opportunity to strengthen the Nation’s 
forestry programs and this, of course, 
can be of immense value in the years 
ahead. 

A few short months ago the House of 
Representatives unanimously voted in 
favor of H.R. 8817—a bill that I am very 
proud to have introduced. This prompt 
action and strong support by the Mem- 
bers of the House did not surprise me. All 
of us have a deep awareness of the vital 
importance of the renewable forest re- 
sources on which our Nation relies. It 
was obvious that the highly successful 
cooperative wildfire protection program 
under the Clarke-McNary Law of 1924 
should not be allowed to be constrained 
by dollar ceilings on Federal participa- 
tion that was set many years ago. Simi- 
larly, we saw that it was time to remove 
the constraints set more than 20 years 
ago on Federal participation under the 
Cooperative Forest Management Act of 
1950. In the latter case we also recog- 
nized and met the need to broaden the 
scope of the law to include technical as- 
sistance in protecting and establishing 
trees and shrubs which are needed to 
enhance the environmental quality of 
urban areas and communities. Your 
unanimous support last year paved the 
way for urgently needed, intensified and 
broadened Federal participation in fund- 
ing forest resource protection and tech- 
nical assistance in forestry and related 
activities. 

Additional legislation is urgently need- 
ed to complement and roundout coop- 


erative forestry efforts. This is the bill 
I am introducing today. I am speaking 
of a forestry incentive program. This bill 
is built upon the foundation of time- 
tested procedures and arrangements be- 
tween the U.S. Forest Service, and other 
Federal agencies, State forestry organi- 
zations, private landowners, and others. 
The bill provides renewed emphasis, a 
broadened scope of activities, and a posi- 
tive-effort toward motivating nonindus- 
trial forest landowners to increase the 
flow of public benefits from the manage- 
ment and use of the resources they 
control. 

The Members of this distinguished 
body need no reminder of the fact that 
the public spotlight is on the Nation’s 
forest lands. Never, have I seen more 
intense interest in what is taking place 
in the woods. Battle lines are drawn be- 
tween those who would lock up and pre- 
serve the forest landscape intact and 
those who see the need to increase the 
flow of timber, water, wildlife, and out- 
door recreation opportunities to meet the 
urgent needs of the American citizen of 
today and tomorrow. To date the debate 
has centered on the public lands—par- 
ticularly the National Forests. Difficult 
problems exist and hard decisions must 
yet be made by the Congress in this 
regard. 

But, happily, there is another side to 
the coin—another string to our forestry 
bow, if you will—the 300 million acres 
of timberland owned by some four mil- 
lion Americans. These smaller tracts con- 
stitute 59 percent of the Nation’s pro- 
ductive forest land base—more than 
three times the comparable acreage in 
the great National Forest System. These 
lands already—in the aggregate—pro- 
duce huge amounts of the pulpwood, 
sawlogs and other timber products need- 
ed by America’s growing economy. How- 
ever, these small properties are produc- 
ing at only a fraction of their potential— 
half or less in terms of wood products. 
In terms of wildlife production; use for 
hunting, hiking, and other outdoor rec- 
reation activities, the fraction is probably 
even smaller, Natural beauty and water- 
shed protection are examples of addi- 
tional public benefits that can be sub- 
stantially increased from these lands. 

When protection from wildfires and 
adequate technical assistance to guide 
their efforts are assured—the last re- 


maining obstacle preventing owners of 
small forest properties from managing 
and developing their resources is the 
motivation and the funds needed to make 
the necessary investments. Planting trees, 
cultural work in established stands, seed- 
ing to prevent soil erosion, creating im- 
proved wildlife habitat, providing public 
access for recreational use—these all 
cost money. Prospective dollar returns on 
investments to produce benefits to the 
public frequently are insufficient to en- 
courage the landowner to make the nec- 
essary additional expenditures. Now it 
should be noted that landowners already 
are making a sizeable investment. The 
purchase price of the lance, or income 
foregone that could come from sale of the 
land, the annual taxes, and other ex- 
penses are borne by the landowner. A 
program of financial incentives is needed 
to trigger the forestry investments 
that can result in major increases 
in public benefits from these lands. That 
is what my new bill is all about. I con- 
sider such incentives justified because 
the public benefits that accrue from 
well tended forest land are significant. 

Without going into detail regarding 
these public benefits, let me cite just 
three examples. Expanding demands for 
lumber, pulp and other products needed 
to meet housing and other needs are 
clearly evident. For example—housing 
starts in 1971 set an all-time high. These 
pressures will increase the relative prices 
to be paid by future consumers unless 
well-planned investments on these lands 
are made now. To dampen future price 
rises, we need to assure an abundant 
supply of timber of the species and sizes 
needed in the future. Clearly it is better 
to provide Federal incentive funds now 
rather than permit wood to price itself 
out of much of its present and potential 
market, Significantly higher prices will 
add to consumer costs, and worse, will 
encourage use of substitutes which must 
come from the Nation’s store of non- 
renewable resources rather than its re- 
newable forest resource. These 300 mil- 
lion acres can indeed hold the key to 
the adequacy of future supplies. 

As another example, if we are success- 
ful in meeting an increased portion of 
the total timber demand through har- 
vests on these lands, the extreme pres- 
sures falling on public forest lands will 
be eased. As landowners are motivated 
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to manage and improve the productivity 
of their forests there should be a signifi- 
cant “trade-off” that could help achieve 
the more balanced use and development 
of the National Forests that my good 
friend Ed Cliff, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, and others are seeking. 

Another obvious benefit from invest- 
ments is that thousands of idle acres of 
forest land can be made productive. 
Many new jobs will be created in per- 
forming the needed cultural, tree plant- 
ing and other work in the forests. Em- 
ployment will be multiplied in the future 
as the results of this work are translated 
into more jobs in timber, recreation and 
related industries. Rural communities 
and families will receive a much needed 
economic boost now and in the years 
ahead. New jobs are important, too, in 
the stimulus to rural areas which obvi- 
ously can result. 

The need for this proposed incentives 
program is well established. It has been 
clearly identified by the U.S. Forest 
Service and other Federal agencies. Ac- 
cording to recent national inventories, 
millions of acres of nonindustrial private 
forest land needs reforestation—and al- 
most half of the 300 million acres in 
these holdings need cultural treatment 
to improve the growth and quality of the 
stand and to replace diseased and defec- 
tive trees. Forest industries, particularly 
in the South, have spelled out in detail 
what is needed. Many of my colleagues 
are well aware of the report “The South’s 
Third Forest’”—a comprehensive review 
of the current and prospective need for 
forestry incentives in that key region of 
the country. State Foresters and their 
staff people have long urged action to 
motivate forest landowners toward mak- 
ing the necessary investments—as well 
as to protect their lands from wildfire 
and to manage the resources they have 
available to work with on the ground. 
The American Forestry Association and 
their cooperators in the current “Trees 
for People” movement are also working 
hard to shape and encourage a forestry 
incentives program. The National Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Districts is an- 
other example of a major organization 
that has long recognized the need for 
forestry incentives. 

In short, there will be strong and wide- 
spread support for the approach pro- 
posed in the forestry incentives bill. En- 
actment of this legislation should rank 
in long-term significance with other 
milestone forestry laws. It will add to the 
framework of the cooperation between 
private-State-and Federal partners that 
is the hallmark of American forestry. 

The essence of the “Forestry Incen- 
tives Act of 1972” is encouragement of 
nonindustrial forest landowners to apply 
forestry practices that will result in a 
wide range of public benefits. The pri- 
mary incentive will be to share the costs 
of installing these practices. For exam- 
ple, tree planting, or land treatments to 
prevent soil erosion. The Federal or 
“public” share of the cost will not exceed 
80 percent of the total expenditures in 
installing the practices. However, cost- 
sharing or grants up to the full cost of 
establishing specific practices designed 
to improve wildlife habitat, conserve soil 
and water, and protect or enhance envi- 
ronmental quality will be possible. 
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Cost-sharing will also be made avail- 
able to local associations or groups of 
nonindustrial forest landowners to help 
secure the equipment, trained manpower, 
planting stock or other materials needed 
to carry out the practices. State Forestry 
Conservation Committees will be formed 
to determine needs, allocate funds by 
counties, and establish the level of cost- 
share payments appropriate for approved 
forestry practices installed under the act. 
Membership will include landowners, the 
State Forester, the Director of the Rural 
Environmental Assistance program, and 
others. Private consultant foresters will 
be invited to be represented. Forested 
counties may establish a similar com- 
mittee. Full use will be made of existing 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees established 
under section 8 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. 

State committees may elect to allocate 
Federal funds available to them for cost 
sharing by using a bid system. If so, 
landowners contracting to carry out 
specific practices at the lowest Federal 
cost per acre or other unit of measure 
shall have first priority. 

Other incentives to be explored by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this bill 
are loans, loan guarantees, and annual 
payments for establishment and main- 
tenance of approved practices. Pilot pro- 
grams to test these and related types of 
incentives are authorized—for example, 
low-interest, deferred payment and long- 
term loans. 

This act is designed and intended to 
complement and supplement and be co- 
ordinated fully with existing related pro- 
grams, Full use will be made of private 
firms, agencies, and individuals available 
and interested in furnishing services and 
materials needed in the application of 
practices included in this program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Forestry Incentives 
Act of 1972 is legislation that I am proud 
to present for consideration by you and 
our colleagues in the Congress. I know 
that many Members share my recogni- 
tion of the needs that must be met. We 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
landowners and millions of citizens are 
deeply interested in growing trees and 
doing what they can to protect and im- 
prove the natural environment. They will 
support the approach outlined in the 
Forestry Incentive Act and applaud en- 
actment of this vital new piece of con- 
servation legislation. I urge your con- 
sideration and welcome your support. 


NIXON’S ARMS BUDGET HARDLY 
SEEMS “PROMISCUOUS” 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Nixon recently submitted his de- 
fense budget to Congress and we again 
hear the hue and cry of the antimilitary 
establishment. It is time to stop and 
seriously evaluate just what we are real- 
ly talking about in terms of defense pos- 
ture and force modernization, particular- 
ly vis-a-vis the growing strength of the 
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Soviet Union. I read with particular in- 
terest a recent column by Crosby S. Noyes 
in the Washington Star and include this 
article at the conclusion of my remarks: 


NIXON'S ARMS BUDGET HARDLY SEEMS 
“PROMISCUOUS” 
(By Orosby S. Noyes) 

Undoubtedly, the most controversial item 
in President Nixon’s budget request for next 
year is an increase of $6.3 billion for the 
Defense Department. Undoubtedly also, the 
controversy to come will have very little to 
do with the real defense needs of the country. 

The money is needed, according to the 
President, for an essential modernization of 
our defense forces. The bulk of the new 
money would go toward the development of a 
new family of long-range missile submarines, 
the construction of modern ships, planes 
and other weapons whose acquisition lagged 
during the Vietnam war, and higher pay, 
aimed at an all-volunteer armed service by 
the middle of next year. 

Mr. Nixon noted that “A demagogue may 
find it easy to advocate that we simply al- 
locate necessary defense dollars to social 
programs,” and he is right about that. Im- 
mediately his budget was roundly denounced 
by his political opposition as “too pro-mill- 
tary,” whatever that may mean. So far as 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy was concerned, he 
deplored what he called the “promiscuous 
increase of billions for defense, when what 
we really need is billions for schools, homes 
and health... .” 

It is not to be expected that the coming 
debate will provide anything resembling a 
full and rational discussion of our real de- 
fense needs. The political perception these 
days is that any attack on the military and 
the defense establishment, whether justified 
or not, is sure-fire stuff with the voters, and 
the image of an overgrown and wasteful 
“military-industrial establishment” is firm- 
ly engraved in the public consciousness. 

It is also very difficult for the average citi- 
zen to choose between the generalities with 
which he is confronted. He is told by the 
President that, “We can only negotiate and 
maintain peace if our military power is sec- 
ond to none.” 

But he also is told that our reliance on 
“military solutions” to the problems of the 
world is the surest way of getting involved in 
more Vietnams. 

Among the Democratic candidates, only 
Sen. George McGovern so far has attempted 
& rational analysis of our defense needs. 
Starting from a number of optimistic as- 
sumptions about the mission the forces will 
be called on to perform, the capability po- 
tential of enemies and the performance of 
our potential allies, he has come up with a 
defense budget figure of $54.8 billion for 1975. 
This, he figures, is some $20 billion less than 
the present Nixon budget, translated into 
1975 dollars. 

His program includes some startling de- 
partures, including the virtual scrapping of 
our present land-based strategic weapons 
system, the reduction of American NATO 
forces by 180,000 and the reduction of our 
force of aircraft carriers from 16 to 6. 
Whether or not one agrees with McGovern’s 
basic assumptions, he has at least come up 
with a plausible version of his own concept 
of “sufficiency” in national defense. 

There is, however, a very serious flaw to 
any concept of sufficiency as fixing sound and 
stable limits to what is required in the way 
of military hardware. It steadfastly ignores 
what the enemy is trying to do in developing 
his own military capability and assumes that 
enough’s enough in any circumstances. 

In the case of Russia and the United States, 
it overlooks the extraordinary efforts that the 
Soviet Union has been making in recent 
years to establish a position of clear predom- 
inance in every field of weaponry. Today the 
Russians greatly outclass the United States 
in all classes of strategic nuclear weapons, 
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except submarine-launched missiles—and 
they are building those at a rapid rate. Their 
ground forces heavily outnumber ours. 

As & Naval power, the Soviet Union is also 
now in a position to challenge the United 
States. It has the largest fleet of conventional 
submarines, cruisers, destroyer escorts and 
patrol boats in the world. It has by far the 
strongest force of surface to surface missile 
launching ships, In contrast to the American 
Navy, most of whose ships are more than 
20 years old, the Soviet fleet is newer, faster 
and equipped with far more advanced 
weapons than ours. 

A recently released report by some mem- 
bers of the President’s Blue Ribbon Defense 
Panel draws a somber conclusion: “In the 
most optimistic view, a precarious order will 
continue as the two superpowers maintain 
an uncertain balance of deterrence. A less 
optimistic view, and one supported by the 
weight of the evidence, is that the United 
States will become a ‘second rate’ power 
subordinate to manifest Soviet military 
superiority.” 

In that case, Mr. Nixon’s “promiscuous” 
budget request seems modest enough. 


FCC TO INVESTIGATE THE AMER- 
ICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
co. 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was as pleased as probably 
most Members of this House were to read 
in the Federal Register this weekend that 


the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has made the monumental decision 
to reverse itself once again and accept its 
responsibility to pursue an investigation 
of the operations and earnings of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. I 
know I am speaking for my many con- 
stituents confronted with the possibility 
of increased charges, in hoping that this 
investigation will not be just another 
case of lipservice to the idea of effective 
Government overview of such a vital in- 
dustry, but that it will in fact yield the 
information necessary if an agency such 
as the FCC is going to perform the job 
entrusted to it by Congress many years 
ago. For the Recorp, I include at this 
time, my correspondence with the Chair- 
mag of the Federal Communications 
Commission, urging that he reconsider 
his earlier decision to discontinue the 
investigation: 
JANUARY 21, 1972. 

DEAN BURCH, 

Chairman, Federal Communications Commis- 

sion, Washington, D.C. 

Dean CHAIRMAN: I was deeply upset to 
learn over the Congressional recess of the 
decision of your agency to discontinue any 
further investigation into the reasonableness 
of prices and profits of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph complex. To me, such 
an investigation seems to be long overdue 
and perfectly in order. I might also add it 
also would appear to be perfectly in keeping 
with your functions as this nation’s regula- 
tory agency in such matters. As I under- 
stand it, the primary factor in arriving at 
your decision was the limited budget and 
resources of your agency and the extremely 
high cost of such an investigation. I can 
only indicate that I would be much more 
in sympathy with a decision based on these 
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factors, had your agency petitioned Congress 
unsuccessfully to begin with for the neces- 
sary funds to conduct such an investigation. 
To my knowledge, such an attempt, however, 
was not made, certainly not with any de- 
gree of determination or publicity. 

I hope that any explanations from the 
F.C.C. to my inquiry will not be couched in 
legalese or references to legislation dating 
back many years, creating your agency. The 
country, the fleld over which you have regu- 
lation, and most importantly, consumer con- 
cern, have all grown tremendously since 
those days. If an agency such as yours is to 
continue to operate effectively and to fulfill 
its mission as the nation’s watchdog over 
an industry which needs regulating, it must 
adapt, expand, and grow with the times. 
Otherwise it will petrify and its very raison 
d’etere will be under increasing challenge. 
Mr. Chairman, whether it is stronger en- 
abling legislation you need to increase your 
powers of supervision and investigation or 
whether it is a larger budget that you need, 
I encourage you to approach Congress in a 
spirit of cooperation and I feel certain you 
will be amazed at our willingness to return 
the cooperation. With all good wishes, I 
remain 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A. BURKE, 
Member oj Congress. 


BOY SCOUT, JOHN T. LYONS, OF 
MOBILE, ALA., COMMENDED 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation’s largest youth or- 
ganization, the Boy Scouts of America, 
is in the midst of celebrating its 62d an- 
niversary this month. In recognition of 
this occasion, 15 active and outstanding 
young men have been selected from 
BSA’s 634 million members to represent 
the organization. 

One of those so honored is John T. 
Lyons, of Mobile, Ala., in the First Dis- 
trict which I represent. On Thursday, 
February 3, 1972, I will have the privilege 
of meeting this fine, young American at 
a special congressional breakfast honor- 
ing all 15 members of the delegation. 
While in Washington, the group will also 
share the opportunity of meeting Presi- 
dent Nixon and reporting to him on 
developments in this year’s Scouting 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, John Lyons, like the other 
14 members of his group, is more than 
just a representative of Boy Scouts of 
America. He is the epitome of the brand 
of leadership and loyalty to country this 
Nation was founded upon and which free 
men everywhere respect. 

A sophomore at McGill Institute in 
Mobile, John has been involved in Cub 
Scouting and Scouting for more than 
6 years and is a member of the Order of 
the Arrow, Scouting’s honor camping so- 
ciety. When he finishes high school, 
John plans to study for a career in 
conservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extremely proud 
to be able to note my personal commen- 
dation to John Lyons in today’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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NIXON-KISSINGER DESIGN 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
policy in every administration must have 
a design. In spite of the fact that our bi- 
partisan foreign policy since the end of 
World War II has had one design, it 
seems to have escaped most of those col- 
umnists who consider themselves experts 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

Joseph Alsop, in an article in the Feb- 
ruary 2 issue of the Washington Post, has 
put it brilliantly and concisely. 

In spite of the fact that the two ma- 
jor news magazines of this week carried 
Henry Kissinger on the front of both 
magazines, the writeups failed to cover 
the Nixon-Kissinger design. 

I recommend this brilliant article to 
my colleagues, It is the best thumbnail 
sketch I have seen in the last 2 years of 
our design in the world—which is by all 
means to avoid world war III. 

The article follows: 

On NIxon-KISSINGER 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Dr. Henry A. Kissinger is big news, nowa- 
days. The two national news magazines have 
him on their front covers this week, for ex- 
ample. But even their vast staffs do not 
seem to have got to the inner essence of the 
man, which also explains his peculiar rela- 
tionship with President Nixon. 

The essence can be put in four words: Bal- 
ance of power politics. The fact is that both 
the President and Henry Kissinger broadly 
believe that the world balance of power is the 
mainspring of history. Although younger, 
both belong to this reporter's generation; and 
we had a good, hard lesson about that. 

The lesson was simple enough. The British 
snd French, who had the main responsibility 
in those days, let things slide until Ger- 
many’s rearmament under Adolf Hitler had 
caused the balance of power to go to hell 
in a hack. Whereupon the British and French 
inevitably discovered that they had no re- 
maining choices, except to fight like cornered 
rats or to give in. 

Fortunately for every one of us, the Brit- 
ish, particularly, chose to defy the apparent 
odds, and to fight with measureless courage. 
The British leftwing intellectuals, symbol- 
ized by that virtuous old fool, George Lans- 
bury, were responsible for the silly slogans 
that largely produced the Second World War, 
such as “Arms Races Cause Wars.” Some 
British rightwingers, symbolized by the Mar- 
quess of Halifax, also played their own sordid 
roles, now revealed by the publication of the 
cabinet papers. 

At any rate, this was the central experi- 
ence, in very different ways, in the lives of 
Richard M. Nixon and Henry A. Kissinger. 
It brought the U.S. into the Second World 
War. Thank God it did, too. For where should 
we be today, if the U.S. had stood aside, and 
successful Nazi Germany had been the first 
to develop a full panoply of nuclear weap- 
ons? 

It is this oddly, very differently shared ex- 
perience, In turn, which underlies the rela- 
tionship between Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger, The two men, so different in all 
other ways, none the less talk the same lan- 
guage—the balance of power language that 
most American intellectuals no longer un- 
derstand, because they never read history. 

These two men’s shared belief in balance 
of power politics further explains just about 
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everything that President Nixon has done 
in the foreign arena, with Dr. Kissinger’s 
advice and help. Take the Vietnamese war, 
as the most important example. 

When President Nixon was elected, he 
asked Dr. Kissinger to explore every possible 
American course of action—including what 
would have amounted to abject surrender. 
In 1969, even the most abject surrender 
would have been loudly applauded. 

But the President and Kissinger conclud- 
ed that such an American surrender would 
have disastrous effects on the over-all world 
balance of power. They further concluded 
that these effects would be widely felt, in 
Israel, for example, where the Soviet threat 
was already grave. So they decided on the 
middle course of Vietnamization. 

The same theme runs straight through 
the Chinese story. In 1969, the Soviets ap- 
proached the White House, pretty directly, 
to ask whether we would look the other way 
while they undertook the nuclear castration 
of China. President Nixon replied with a 
very loud raspberry—not at all because he 
had illusions about Communist China, but 
because China’s nuclear castration would 
have caused (and may still cause) a most 
unfavorable upset in the world balance of 
power. 

By the same token, balance of power con- 
siderations played the decisive role in the 
arrangements for the forthcoming Nixon visit 
to China. The Chinese Communist leaders 
are still deathly afraid of nuclear castration, 
because of the enormous Soviet investments 
in a vast additional military build-up on their 
frontier since 1969. The President, and Dr. 
Kissinger, too, are still afraid of the same 
upset in the balance of power that they 
feared three years ago. 

So the true object of the Nixon visit to 
Peking will be to deter the Soviet attack on 
China, if this can possibly be done. And the 
same theme even ran through the much 
misrepresented White House management of 
the Indian crisis. 

The President took great risks in the In- 
dian crisis, both at home and abroad. Either 
you must suppose that he is irrational, or 
you must believe that he credited the in- 
telligence that the Indians were getting ready 
to dismember and destroy West Pakistan, 
under the aegis of the Soviets. Balance of 
power considerations therefore required him 
to take the risks he did take, with the result 
that the Soviets called the Indians off. 

The balance of power is in truth the key to 
the Nixon-Kissinger relationship. 


NEW OIL TALKS COULD RESHAPE 
WORLD ECONOMIC AND POLIT- 
ICAL MAP 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to a front-page article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of Saturday, January 29, under the head- 
line, “New Oil Talks Could Reshape 
World Economic, and Political Map.” 

The story, by Bernard D. Nossiter, 
analyzes the alliance of oil-producing 
countries in the Middle East and else- 
where which now threatens to control the 
price and availability of oil to the con- 
sumer countries of the world. 

The article refers to the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries— 
OPEC—one of the most important inter- 
national developments in recent years. 

OPEC is of immense political and eco- 
nomic importance to the United States 
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in view of our own domestic gas supply 
shortages and our increasing dependence 
on oil from OPEC members. 

Today we receive about 23 percent of 
our oil from foreign sources. But present 
projections indicate that in the next 10 
or 15 years we may be approaching 50 
percent dependence. 

We are clearly faced with a set of cir- 
cumstances that must be understood, and 
I assure you that I will have more to 
say about the fuels and energy situation 
in the weeks ahead. 

The article follows: 

New OIL TALKS COULD RESHAPE WORLD 

ECONOMIC, POLITICAL MAP 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

GENEVA, January 28.—In Jeddah, the Sau- 
di Arabian capital, two men are due to begin 
talks on Tuesday that could drastically re- 
shape the world’s economic and political 


map. 

Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, the Saudi 
petroleum minister, will meet in his office 
with Frank Jungers, president of Aramco, 
the Arabian oil producing creature of four 
giant American concerns. They will discuss 
an innocuous sounding word, “participation.” 
It stands, however, for nothing less than a 
demand from the oil states of the Middle East 
to tear up their old concession agreements 
and deal themselves in for a share of the 
ownership in the companies exploiting their 
one great resource. 

For a starter, the oil nations are demand- 
ing at least a 20 per cent share. But they also 
insist on a fixed timetable that would ulti- 
mately assure them 51 per cent, effective 
control. 

In brief, the oil states—not only in the 
Middle East but also in Africa, South Amer- 
ica and Southeast Asia—have now determined 
to end their role as more or less passive col- 
lectors of royalties on the oil that Western 
companies extract from their lands and seas. 
National governments want to become first 
junior and then senior partners in manag- 
ing and controlling their most valuable asset. 

In Jeddah, the resourceful Yamani, an ele- 
gant man who sports a black mustache and 
goatee, will speak nominally for the Persian 
Gulf producers alone—Saudi Arabia, Iran, 
Iraq, Qatar, Kuwait, and Abu Dhabi. In 
fact, he talks for five other nations as well 
who are joined together in the Organization 
of the Petroleum Exporting Countries or 
OPEC, The other five are Libya, Nigeria, Ven- 
ezuela, Indonesia and Algeria. Together, the 
OPEC nations account for about seven of 
every eight barrels of oil exported to the non- 
Communist world. 

Jungers, in turn, will nominally speak only 
for Aramco. But behind him stand Aramco’s 
four parents—Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Standard of California, Texaco and Mobil. 
Moreover, alongside this quartet are the oth- 
er four decisive oil “majors”"—Gulf, British 
Petroleum, Shell (a British and Dutch con- 
cern) and the Compagnie Francaise des Pe- 
troles (CFP). The big eight, locked together 
in exploiting consortia all over the globe, 
extract three of every four barrels shipped 
to the non-Communist nations. 

The eight, plus the independent Atlantic 
Richfield, have already met once with Ya- 
mani and representatives of all the other 
OPEC nations except free-wheeling Libya. 
That took place here in Geneva on Jan. 21. 
At this preliminary meeting, Yamani 
sketched out what participation means. The 
well-coordinated company men listened, and, 
by pre-arrangement, each addressed himself 
to one specific difficulty posed by the demand. 

CRUCIAL POINT 

The crucial point, however, is that the 
companies did not say “yes,” and they did 
not say “no.” In private, some of their key 
executives in London acknowledged that na- 
tional share ownership is inevitable; the only 
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questions—enormously difficult to resolve— 
are how soon and on what terms, Indeed, as 
these company men point out, the new, and 
generally less profitable concessions now be- 
ing granted, typically provide for some own- 
ership stake by the host country. 

To appreciate the importance of all this, 
the decisive role of oil as a source of energy, 
as the fuel for factories, cars, heat and any- 
thing that requires power, must be under- 
stood. 

No less than 80 per cent of Japan’s energy 
comes from oil; for Western Europe, the fig- 
ure is 55 per cent and for the United States, 
44 per cent. OPEC nations, in turn, supply 
80 per cent of Japan's oil and 87 per cent of 
Western Europe's. 

The organization’s members provide now 
only about 17 per cent of the heavily-pro- 
tected American oill supply, and that is 
largely from Venezuela. But the demand for 
energy is rising so rapidly that the industry 
estimates that by 1980, the United States will 
be importing about 7 million barrels daily 
from the Middle East alone, nearly 30 per 
cent of a predicted 25 million barrels daily 
consumption. 

Who controls oil, then, plays a central role 
in any modern economy. 


VERY GRAVE SITUATION 


“This is a very grave situation, very wor- 
rying,” says one important oil company ex- 
ecutive who, like his fellows in the industry, 
agreed to talk with this reporter only on 
condition that he not be named. The ex- 
ecutive, an American, makes this argument 
against participation: 

As the concession arrangements stand now, 
the companies are a buffer between the pro- 
ducing and consuming nations. The com- 
panies have only economic, not political in- 
terests, and thus can better assure an unin- 
terrupted supply of oil. 

Once the national governments are cut in 
on the ownership, they will be unable to re- 
sist demands from their own people or more 
radical brethren, like Libya, to use oil as a 
political weapon, to cut the supply when a 
Western government offends them by, for 
example, support for Israel. Participation, in 
short, means politicizing oil. 

Indeed, last November, President Ahmad 
Hasan Al-Bakr of Iraq spoke in just those 
terms, “The strategic aim of the revolution,” 
he said, “should be to liberate fully the 
country’s oil resources from foreign exploita- 
tion and control ... to turn them into an 
effective instrument in the struggle against 
imperialism and Zionism.” 


NATIONAL CONTROL 


Moreover, oil companies say, national con- 
trol will wreck the industry's price structure, 
flood the world with oil, thereby reducing 
profits for both the companies and the bost 
nations. The point here is that the big eight 
are a cartel, imperfect because they no longer 
control all the foreign oil, but largely effec- 
tive. In a variety of ways, they carve up the 
world’s markets among themselves and limit 
supply to prop up the price. 

Although independent firms now extract 
about one-fourth of the oil that moves in 
world trade, they too have been impressed 
into the cartel. The U.S. Justice Department 
saw to that by providing an immunity from 
antitrust laws that permits all the companies 
not only to bargain as one with the equally 
cartelized OPEC, but also to give each other 
oil if one is cut off by an angry producer 
nation. 

The companies are now saying, in effect, 
that national majority share ownership will 
upset this delicate arrangement, that each 
producing nation will be under strong pres- 
sure from its own citizens to step up the 
flow of its own oil, thereby breaking down 
the supply discipline that keeps up the 
price. 

Finally, the great International concerns 
point to the need for billions of dollars of 
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new capital investment needed to enlarge 
supplies in an “orderly” way to meet the 
growing oll demands of the 1970s and 80s. 
The company men argue that investors will 
be frightened off if Arab and other states 
move in on ownership, that the investment 
will simply not be forthcoming. 


OPEC UNIMPRESSED 


OPEC is singularly unimpressed by the 
political argument and its leaders even stand 
it on its head. At the organization’s Vienna 
headquarters, the secretary general, Nadim 
Pachachi, a gifted Iraqui, replies: 

“If we wanted to stop oil to the United 
States, the lack of participation would not 
stop us. That is the right of a sovereign state, 
regardless of whether it owns shares in a 
company. Look how your government cuts off 
strategic materials to the Soviet Union with- 
out participation in companies. The political 
weapon is already there. Fifty one per cent 
participation won't change it.” 

At his handsomely furnished Lausanne 
apartment, Oil Minister Yamani took up the 
theme from a different stance. He observed 
that Algeria has already taken over its oil; 
that the Iranian concession runs out in 1979 
and that Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi has 
said no new one will be granted; that Vene- 
zuela is preparing to take over its oil when 
its concessions expire in 1983; that Libya 
has nationalised British Petroleum’s assets. 
“The others,” he said, “have to do something 
politically speaking for their own public 
opinion. We must start quickly on the par- 
ticipation process to assure the companies 
any participation in the concessions.” 

For Yamani, the alternative is plain: 
either the companies sell the government a 
share in their concerns or the pressure from 
within their own countries will force every 
oil state to nationalize the properties. 

Pachachi, the OPEC official, scoffs at the 
idea that national governments cannot run 
a cartel. “We are not stupid enough” to 
break the price of oil by flooding the world 
with it. ‘We want to utilize this asset. We are 
as interested (as the companies) in main- 
taining the price level. It is a wasting asset, 
not replaceable. So we must make the maxi- 
mum use of it.” 

He concedes that heavy investment will be 
needed to expand supply and satisfy the 
growing demand. He concedes, too, that only 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Kuwait will have 
idle resources for this task and that inevi- 
tably Western capital will be required. But 
Pachachi argues that Westerners need not be 
scared off by a participation arrangement, 
that the companies will still be shareowners, 
that both countries and companies have a 
joint interest in rational and profitable 
operations. 

COMPANIES DIVIDED 


In fact, the companies are far from single- 
minded about the principle of cutting the 
governments in. According to insiders, Shell, 
CFP and Gulf have virtually accepted the 
notion. Gulf has traditionally been a hard- 
line company but the Mellon family, its 
dominant owner, is said to have shaken up 
the management, Last year, I. G. Davis, Gulf’s 
executive vice president, told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts: “One can un- 
derstand the desire of the producing country 
to have a more effective voice in the plan- 
ning, producing and disposal of crude oil 
produced in their country. This is particu- 
larly so where petroleum is the principal 
and sometimes only natural resource and 
finite and depletable resources at that. One 
can even foresee a beneficial mutual under- 
standing resulting from joint consultation. 


The big eight’s undecided members are 
said to be Jersey Standard, British Petro- 
leum and Mobil. Only Texaco and California 
Standard are reported to be insisting that a 
deal is a deal, a concession is a concession 
until it expires, and no rewriting shall take 
place. 
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UNITED ON TACTIC 


Whatever their differences on the prin- 
ciple, the companies are united on their 
tactic: let us not hurry any changes. They 
argue that last year’s big bargain at Tehran, 
where the companies agreed to a stiff in- 
crease in the royalties they pay the host na- 
tions (in foreign oil, royalties are called taxes 
so that the American firms can offset them 
against taxes that they would otherwise pay 
to Washington) was opposed to assure five 
years of “stability.” 

Even the most outgoing concerns insist 
that participation should not begin until the 
Tehran deal runs out at the end of 1975. 

The companies have just reluctantly 
agreed to enlarge the Tehran deal, increasing 
their payments by 8.5 per cent or about an- 
other $700 million a year to the Persian Gulf 
states alone. But that settlement was made 
to compensate for the devaluation of the 
dollar, the unit of account in which oil 
royalty-taxes are figured, and thus is not 
seen as a violation of the “stability” prin- 
ciple, 

OPEC ARITHMETIC 

On the other side, Yamani regards delay 
over the participation question as politically 
impossible. He will not spell out the OPEC 
demands in detail. But he hints that a start 
on participation, the granting of a minority 
share, must be made soon and that OPEC 
expects its 51 per cent share within a decade. 

Apart from the time scale, the other great 
issue in these crucial talks is how much the 
producer governments will pay for their 
shares, Yamani says that OPEC has deter- 
mined to give no more than the net book 
value of concessionaires’ assets above the 
ground. 

Assume, for example, that Aramco has 
$800 million worth of rigs and the like but, 
after depreciation, now values these installa- 
tions at $300 million. Then Saudi Arabia 
would pay only one-fifth of this total or $60 
million for its initial, 20 per cent share. 

That kind of arithmetic horrifies the com- 
panies. They insist they are entitled to be 
paid for the loss of their future profits on 
oil in the ground, profits they expected to 
reap during the lifetime of their concessions. 
Since many of the concessions do not run 
out until the next century—one in Kuwait 
expires in 2026—the companies are asking a 
lot of money. 

How much is their secret since they do 
not reveal domestic companies have suction, 
although this is understood to be the most 
profitable part of their global operations. In 
any event, it is likely that the difference be- 
tween the country proposals and the com- 
pany position is several billion dollars. 

However the lengthy negotiations begin- 
ning at Jeddah this week turn out, it is also 
clear that consumers in the West can only 
shudder at what is happening. Even if the 
two cartels—companies and nations—reach 
an amicable agreement that assures the sup- 
ply of oil, both have a vested interest in 
pushing prices higher and the means to do so. 

Some help will come from the growing dis- 
coveries of oil in the Western-controlled 
North Sea. Some may come from Alaska if 
the ecological worries can be laid to rest, 
Additionally, exploration off Indonesia’s 
shores is likely to yield more oil. 

EXPANDING DEMAND 

But all these sources together, it is esti- 
mated, can not possibly replace over the next 
20 years the Middle East and African oil 
needed to satisfy the expanding demand. 

Moreover, the bulk of these concessions, 
too, will almost certainly be held by the big 
eight’s cartel. At best, these new sources then 
will provide some safety margin for supplies 
but their exploitation will be controlled to 
prevent any fall in price. 

It is clear then, from both the point of 
view of supply and price, that new energy 
sources must be tapped as long as wealthy 
nations demand rising material standards. 
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These sources exist—oil from shale and tar 
sands, nuclear energy, possibly energy from 
the sun. 

Typically, however their exploitation has 
been held back, often at the insistence of 
oil companies that do not want rival fuels 
developed. Shale oil is the classic case; there 
both the major international concerns and 
domestic companies have successfully pre- 
vailed on the U.S. Interior Department to 
lease the shale lands only recently and then 
on the smallest scale. 

Elsewhere in the world, rich nations like 
Japan are making a determined effort to free 
themselves from both OPEC oil and from 
the big eight companies. By 1980, Japan is 
expected to cut its dependence on oil as 
an energy source from 80 per cent to 68 per 
cent, And a smaller share of that oil will be 
coming from OPEC members. 

For American consumers, the major policy 
question posed by the new round of cartel- 
to-cartel talks is this: how to find new 
sources of energy and how to exploit them 
outside the existing corporate structure. 


CONVENTION CENTER-SPORTS 
ARENA 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, since the discussion of the Con- 
vention Center-Sports Arena for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, financed by tax-sup- 
ported, tax-guaranteed bonds, is under 
wide discussion at the present time and 
as there have been a multiplicity of ideas, 
I have been approached by a group of 
citizens who have some rather forceful 
ideas on the subject, So that all Members 
of Congress may have the opportunity to 
review all facets of the project, Iam tak- 
ing this opportunity to include their let- 
ter to President Nixon in the RECORD. 
Thoughtful consideration should be given 
all argument regarding this proposed 
construction before authorization and 
appropriation measures are offered. 

The letter follows: 


Re: Your visit to the historic Chinatown 
area of the Nation's Capital. Have 
lunch in one of our world-famous res- 
taurants and save the historic China- 
town area on H and I Sts. NW in the 
Nation’s Capital, on the eve of your his- 
toric trip to China, and the business- 
residential area in which it is located, 
from destruction by the Federal bull- 
dozers. 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have been asked to 
send you with comment the enclosed pictures 
and petitions signed by more than 100 Chi- 
nese families, business leaders, owners of fa- 
mous Chinese restaurants, as well as by 
others doing business and living in the area 
sought for the convention-sports complex by 
certain powerful groups who do not do busi- 
ness in the area and who do not own prop- 
erty in the area. 

The petitioners request you to visit our 
area which is only a few blocks from the 
White House before your departure to China. 
The petitioners not only are Chinese, but in- 
clude Black businessmen and others as well. 
It would be a tragic mistake to destroy 
Chinatown before or after your trip. 

We believe the petitioners make a persua- 
sive case for locating all facilities needed by 
the Government on Government-owned land 
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in D.C. and they point out that the Federal 
Government owns nearly half of the land 
area of the District of Columbia and the use 
of this land for government facilities would 
prevent huge acquisition costs and the heart- 
break and losses of displacement and re- 
location. As you know, the Kennedy Stad- 
ium is located on land leased for $100.00 a 
year—since it is a financial disaster, how can 
the proposed sports-convention complex pay 
its way if located on high-cost land? In view 
of the multi-billion dollar Federal budget 
deficit, it seems to the petitioners that the 
Federal urban renewal funds should be used 
to rebuild the burned-out areas instead 
of building a convention-sports center in an 
area which can and will renew itself if the 
heavy hands of the bureaucrats are stayed. 

The Brookings Institution study of “Direct 
and Indirect Subsidies to Professional 
Sports,” December 1972, estimated that a 
realistic figure for total subsidies to profes- 
sional sports teams now amount to at least 
$40 million annually and it says (p. 69) that: 
“Although the justification offered for public 
ownership of sports facilities is shaky, vast 
amounts of local government resources have 
been (and continue to be) devoted to these 
‘monuments of civic pride’. At the same time, 
the local property tax base continues to 
shrink and sorely needed public services nor- 
mally provided by local governments con- 
tinue to go begging for funds.” In view of 
the desperate needs of the District, these 
needs have a higher priority than sports and 
convention facilities. 

We note with some concern that the Booz- 
Allen-Hamilton-GSA report on the proposed 
convention center-sports-arena does not look 
at the total budget needs, but as the Wash- 
ington Post points out (December 26, 1971) 
this report did find that “The center would 
operate with an annual estimated profit of 
$2.9 million but this would not be enough to 
cover the $6 million retirement of the bonds 
that would be sold to finance its construc- 
tion.” In view of this set of facts, the peti- 
tioners call for making the Kennedy Stadium 
@ financial success. No one could argue with 
the view of the petitioners that “The Ken- 
nedy Stadium should not be a tax burden 
on District citizens as it has been for ten 
years”. Let me assure you that all of the 
petitioners welcome your plan that you have 
funds included in the Federal Budget to have 
the Federal Government help the District 
pay off the bonds on the Kennedy Stadium. 
However, since this project was promoted as 
& National Memorial Stadium, it is clear the 
total cost should have been borne by the 
Federal Government, from the beginning. 

I am sending you pictures of the many fine 
buildings and businesses in our area—all of 
which would be destroyed by the convention- 
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sports center—just in case you can’t find 
time to visit our area, before or after your 
China visit. The petitioners point out that 
being in an urban renewal area they are 
protected by the Workable Program which 42 
U.S.C. 145(e)(2) requires the Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal to find— 

“Clear evidence that the community pro- 
vides and continues to expand opportunities 
for citizens . . . to participate in all phases 
of the related HUD-assisted renewal and 
housing programs .. . the community must 
demonstrate ... that it provides clear and 
direct access to decision making, relevant and 
timely information, and necessary technical 
assistance to participating groups and in- 
dividuals in programs covered.” 

The Workable Program provisions were 
ignored when the Convention-Sports Center 
was located in our area, as were the affected 
businessmen. 

Sec. 307 of the Housing Act of 1964 which 
the petitioners cite requires the Secretary of 
HUD to find that the area cannot be rehabilt- 
tated. The Secretary of HUD has made no 
such finding with regard to the area sought 
for the convention-sports center. 

The petitioners cite the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act in their behalf. This Act 
of Congress is undoubtedly being invoked 
increasingly these days against an overbear- 
ing Federal Government. Congressman John 
D. Dingell placed in the Congressional Record 
(Jan, 18, 1972, pages E76 on) a report by the 
Council on Environmental Quality’s January 
1972 issue of “102 Monitor” which says that: 
“In two short years since the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act was enacted, Federal 
courts across the country in widely varying 
fact situations have proved that the ‘102’ 
provisions are court enforceable ... these 
decisions have proved Courts of Appeals 
decision (and) 48 District Court opinions”. 
The petitioners say: “the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act requires detailed reports 
on alternatives. Why should there be pro- 
vision of parking for 5,000 cars at the con- 
vention-sports arena which Secretary John 
Volpe has repeatedly called instead for use 
of buses and commuter trains which have 
not been instituted here. \ 

The petitioners want the Kennedy Stadium 
made successful and suggest 6,000 more 
Seats, artificial turf (suggested by Senator 
Eagleton), and year-round use. They sup- 
port your plan to have the Federal and 
District Governments share the construc- 
tion debt of the Kennedy Stadium as set 
forth in your budget message to Congress, 

Finally, let me point out that the New 
York Times (Jan. 23, 1972) reported that the 
Federal Government has not opposed the 
choice of new sites for the Bicentennial in 
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Philadelphia. Since this is true, why should 
the Federal Government not consider locat- 
ing the convention-sports arena on its own 
land and eliminate altogether the displace- 
ment and destruction of small businesses 
and Chinatown, which the suggested site in 
our area will wreck? 

We include for your information pictures 
of many of the buildings in our area, and 
many of the businesses and Chinatown 
which the unwise and unjustified location 
of the site in our area will cause. As the peti- 
tioners point out, “President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, when he was in the White House, as 
you know, worked diligently to bring jobs 
and industry and business to the Nation’s 
Capital to broaden and strengthen the econ- 
omy in the belief that more was needed than 
the Federal government (to provide) employ- 
ment.” 

We invite you to tour the area on behalf of 
the petitioners, and please let us know when 
you can come. After all, as the petitioners 
point out, our area is only a few blocks from 
the White House, and is much closer than 
China, which you will visit next month. 

Now, in closing, let me point out to you 
that Rep. Joel T. Broyhill (R-Va.), the prin- 
cipal backer of the sports-convention com- 
plex, testified before the House Public 
Buildings Subcommittee on March 29, 1971, 
on H.R. 5635 that: “Such a facility may re- 
quire 15 to 20 acres. But we feel, Mr. Chair- 
man, that it can be developed here in Wash- 
ington as part of the downtown urban 
renewal area, without the necessity of dis- 
placing any homes of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia.” 

This is demonstrable nonsense and is de- 
liberately misleading to the Committee, and 
the Congress, 

We hope you will visit the historic China- 
town area, between 5th and 10th Streets, and 
including H and Eye Streets NW, as well as 
the rest of the area sought for the Conven- 
tion-Sports Arena so you can see for yourself 
that it is an area of homes, businesses, jobs, 
and that it pays a large sum in taxes, and 
can be rehabilitated. We also hope you will 
have lunch at one of our world-famous 
Chinese restaurants. 

The Chinese community was uprooted in 
the 1930's to make way for the Federal Tri- 
angle and this resulted in great tragedy and 
loss and this must not happen again. 

We will be presenting this letter, and the 
petitions to Congress, so we hope you will 
give the petitioners the consideration which 
they so clearly deserve. These are some of 
the major points of the petitioners. 

May we hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEON WEINRAUB, President. 


ESTIMATE OF BUSINESS AND FAMILY DISPLACEMENT AND OF RELOCATION COSTS 


PROPOSED DOWNTOWN CONVENTION CENTER/SPORTS ARENA AREA AT MOUNT VERNON SQUARE 


Number 
of busi- Relocation 
nesses 


Number 
of Relocation 


Square costs! families cost? 


29 $140, 800 30 $12,000 
32 176,000 21 8, 400 
13 5,200 
8 3,200 
0 0 


1 Estimate, based on visual inspection; assumes no property loss payment. 


A NEW VOICE FOR CHILDREN 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, as a Con- 
gressman and past assemblyman in the 


Number 
of indi- Relocation Number 


viduals cost? of parcels Square 
39 $11,700 
62 18,600 
61 18, 300 
0 0 
0 0 


California Legislature, I have often sup- 
ported legislation to restrict the political 
influence of special-interest lobbyists 
representing large and powerful eco- 
nomic organizations. 

Today, however, I would like to speak 
in support of a different kind of lobby, 
hoping that its power and infiuence will 
be felt in many future debates. 


Number Numb 
of busi- Relocation 
nesses 


2 Estimate, based on average relocation costs established by 
Urban Development; assumes no replacement housing payments, 


Number 
of indi- Relocation Number 
viduals cost? of parcels 


er 
„of Relocation 
costs! families cost? 


$69, 800 2 
191, 700 8 
104, 500 12 


862, 800 94 


$300 3 
3, 200 
4, 800 

37, 600 


187 55,100 


the Department of Housing and 


The way we treat our children—the 
opportunities and environment we pro- 
vide—is crucial to the future of this Na- 
tion. Realizing this, we should recognize 
that the institution of a children’s advo- 
cate organization in our State legisla- 
tures and on the Federal level is an im- 
portant step which, I am surprised, did 
not occur until recently. 
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A recent article in McCall's magazine 
entitled “A New Voice for Children” and 
authored by Doris Silverton, more fully 
describes the nature of this new chil- 
dren's lobby: 


A NEW VOICE FOR CHILDREN 


Wig-makers have a paid lobbyist in Sac- 
ramento, California. So do the abalone, wine, 
mortuary, and motorcycle associations, to 
name just a few. The fact is that 650 spe- 
cial-interest groups have a “voice” in the 
halls of the state legislature. But until 
recently, a crucial segment of the population 
has been unrepresented—children and young 
people under the age of eighteen. This year, 
some Californians got together to do some- 
thing about this voiceless—and voteless— 
minority. Result: The California Children's 
Lobby—a citizens’ coalition that flatly de- 
clares that it aims to play politics for chil- 
dren. It is the first children’s lobby in the 
nation. 

Not that this country lacks child-service 
organizations. (California itself has more 
than 200.) The trouble is they have no politi- 
cal clout. None can lobby openly without 
losing its tax-deductible status. Each con- 
cerns itself with a different aspect of child 
welfare. As a result, legislative efforts on be- 
half of children are fragmented and weak. 

The California Children’s Lobby remedies 
the situation in two ways. First, it is in- 
corporated as a non-tax-deductible organiza- 
tion, which means it can lobby. Second, it 
can serve as a spokesman for all child-service 
groups in the state and thus represent the 
“total” child at the legislative level, Wigs are 
wigs, and abalone is abalone, but child- 
advocacy deals with a staggering array of 
problems; education, welfare, foster home, 
juvenile courts, Head Start, day care, group 
homes, institutions, the adopted child, the 
unwed mother, unwed father, the mentally 
retarded, physically handicapped, emotion- 
ally disturbed, mentally ill, abused, delin- 
quent, and predelinquent. In California, 
where children under eighteen comprise more 
than one-third of the population—and one 
in six is on welfare—the Children’s Lobby 
will have to raise a very loud voice indeed. 

Acknowledged “father” of the group is 
Donald Fibush, a retired business executive. 
For 20 years he has been a volunteer leader 
in the child-welfare field—consulting, testi- 
fying, and “watchdogging” legislation for 
child-service groups throughout the state. 
The father of five adopted children, Fibush 
was a delegate to the 1970 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. It was 
there that Jule Sugarman, New York City’s 
Social Services Commissioner, introduced the 
concept of the nonprofit, non-tax-deductible 
organization. Two months later, child-wel- 
fare leaders in California asked Fibush to 
organize a children’s lobby for the state. 

To date, more than 400 people haye made 
contributions, even though they cannot take 
credit on their tax returns. The money, which 
is still in short supply, will be used to send 
@ lobbyist to Sacramento, conduct continu- 
ing legislative research, circulate newsletters 
and position papers, and coordinate other 
volunteer groups for political action on be- 
half of children’s rights. (Next year’s agenda 
is already laid out, Eighty percent of Gover- 
nor Reagan's recent budget cuts directly or 
indirectly affect the health, education, and 
welfare of children.) 

Youth will be served—and youth will serve. 
Two teenagers have just been nominated to 
the 35-member board of directors, Chairman 
of the board is Robert Pauley, twenty-six, 
a consultant to the federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Warren Wid- 
ener, Mayor of Berkeley, sits on the board 
along with one of his own constituents, a 
twenty-two-year-old girl who is a Berkeley 
college student. A twenty-one-year-old boy 
from Hayward State College also serves. 

Child advocacy is long overdue. Look for 
other states to follow California’s lead, 
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Georgia and Michigan are now talking about 
it, and Jule Sugarman is organizing a lobby 
at the federal level. For more information 
write: California Children’s Lobby, 1731 “I” 
Street, Sacramento, California 95814. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S CREDIBILITY 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN, Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon has been the recipient of a great 
deal of verbal abuse, charges of bad faith 
in peace negotiations, and in specific in- 
stances has even been accused by some 
of lying to the American people. 

Last week, the President set the rec- 
ord straight with a complete and un- 
adorned report to the people of these 
United States concerning the painstak- 
ing efforts of his administration to run 
to earth every possible avenue that 
might lead to an honorable peace in 
Indochina. As the Wall Street Journal 
has editorialized: 

Let us mark up for the government those 
times when it has behaved better than its 
critics have charged. 


I include in the Record at this point, 
the excellent editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of February 1, entitled 
“A Lesson About Credibility”: 


A Lesson ABOUT CREDIBILITY 


Whenever anything is disclosed about the 
inner workings of foreign policy, the impor- 
tant thing to look for is what light it sheds 
on the government’s credibility and trust- 
worthiness—or anyway, so we have gathered 
from what has captured headlines these past 
few years. Somehow, though, this instant 
tradition seems to have been ignored in the 
case of the newly disclosed efforts to negoti- 
ate a Vietnam settlement. 

It's a pity, for quite a bit can be learned 
about our times by setting the public record 
of the last few years beside the secret negoti- 
ating efforts disclosed last week. There is a 
lesson about credibility, and that lesson 
should not be ignored simply because it’s not 
the currently fashionable one, What the com- 
parison reveals is that just as the administra- 
tion was doing everything it could imagine to 
strike a compromise with Hanoi, its credi- 
bility was taking beating after beating for 
failing to do enough to strike a compromise 
with Hanoi. 

Remember the public record: Senators 
were suggesting that the administration 
could not be trusted to do its best at negoti- 
ating, so legislation was necessary to compel 
it to be more forthcoming. Prestigious com- 
mentators and editorialists were saying the 
solution in Vietnam could come only when 
the administration dropped its thoughts of a 
“military solution” and finally got serious 
about negotiating. 

Senators, newsmen and others interviewed 
the North Vietnamese negotiators in Paris, 
and found they were models of reasonable- 
ness, ready to settle the war if only Mr. Nixon 
were not so blind and intransigent. Assur- 
ances from our negotiators that this attitude 
did not prevail at the actual bargaining table 
were quickly dismissed on the ground that 
everyone knows the government lies. In short, 
the administration found its credibility con- 
stantly impugned. 

All this, until last week, the administra- 
tion bore in silence. The President and his 
top officials never disclosed what they knew: 
That in fact ever since 1969 Henry Kissinger 
had been periodically winging off to Paris 
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for the most serious bargaining. That in fact 
the Americans had offered to set a with- 
drawal deadline. That in fact the Americans 
and South Vietnamese had offered that fond- 
est dream of the doves, the resignation of 
President Thieu, That in fact Hanoi spurned 
all this, all the while publicly denouncing 
the United States for failing to respond to 
its proposals. 

The administration did not disclose this, 
did not defend its credibility, because it 
feared that doing so would jeopardize what- 
ever chance might actually remain of ne- 
gotiating a settlement in the secret talks. 
In other words, it was precisely because the 
American government was doing the hon- 
orable and responsible thing that its cred- 
ibility was under attack, that an acid was 
eating away at that most precious asset of 
a democratic government, the trust of its 
citizens. 

The administration’s decision to make the 
record public reflects its Judgment about the 
balance between the benefits of secret ne- 
gotiations and the damage to its credibility. 
It’s not difficult to conclude that since Hanoi 
is obviously not about to budge at a secret 
offer, perhaps a public one is worth trying. 
And in making the record public Mr. Nixon 
is asking for a bit more trust from the peo- 
ple and the Congress, 

The President has a point. If we are to 
mark up against the government every de- 
ception anyone can uncover or concoct, let 
us also mark up for the government those 
times when it has behaved better than its 
critics have charged. And here is an instance, 
and scarcely a small one, that gives no sup- 
port to the view that the American goy- 
ernment is somehow sinister. 

In this instance, rather, the record sup- 
ports the view that as human institutions 
go a democratic government is reasonably 
trustworthy, that the American leaders are 
selected from among the American people, 
and that by and large they are more likely 
than not to do the decent thing. 


NIXON’S OFFER JUST BASIS FOR 
NEGOTIATING END OF WAR 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing the President’s statement to the Na- 
tion on his efforts to negotiate peace in 
Southeast Asia, the Denver Post carried 
an editorial which deserves the atten- 
tion of all Members of the House. 

The editorial correctly assesses the 
President’s proposals to Hanoi as being 
just. While the public utterances of the 
North Vietnamese at the Paris peace 
talks continue to demonstrate inflexi- 
bility, it is, as the editorial states, hard to 
see how the other side can simply turn 
its back on the Nixon initiatives. 

The President’s plan merits the sup- 
port of all of the American people. I 
prayerfully hope that the North Viet- 
namese will continue to look at the offer 
which has now been made public, so that 
the conflict can come to an end and our 
prisoners of war can be returned home 
to be reunited with their families. 

The statement follows: 

Nrxon’s OFFERS JUST Basis FOR NEGOTIATING 
END oF WAR 

President Nixon now has on the table the 
essential elements of a settlement of the 
Vietnamese war. In fact, he has finally dis- 
closed, he has been busy for two years doing 
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in private what many of his critics have been 
calling on him to do: making constructive 
proposals that could lead to such a settle- 
ment. 

He has made, his Tuesday night announce- 
ment reveals, two offers: 

1. He is willing to withdraw U.S. troops 
within six months of any agreement, in a 
deal by which South Vietnam's President 
Thieu would resign a month before an elec- 
tion to be supervised by an international 
body and run by an “independent body” 
representing all political parties in South 
Vietnam—including the National Liberation 
Front. This in exchange for a ceasefire and 
return of all war prisoners. 

2. Or he is willing to withdraw all U.S. 
troops within six months of a simple agree- 
ment for a ceasefire and return of war pris- 
oners—leaving the Vietnamese to work out a 
political settlement among themselves. 

Hanoi’s informal replies to these two pro- 
posals—there has been no formal reply as 
yet—insist that the Americans overthrow 
the Thieu regime before they leave. They also 
oppose a ceasefire. 

Some of the Democratic contenders for the 
presidency are saying that, although the 
Nixon proposals look fair to Westerners, 
Hanoi will never accept them. Perhaps—but 
Nixon's proposals may carry some weight 
with the North Vietnamese if they are re- 
garded as fair by the South Vietnamese. 

A South Vietnamese journalist remarked 
that “the Communists will probably curse 
the proposal as another imperialist plot, but 
they will have to move closer to our pro- 
posals behind the scenes, until finally a com- 
promise is reached that will satisfy both 
sides.” 

Indeed, it is hard to see how the North 
Vietnamese or the NLF can simply turn their 
backs on the Nixon offers. 

He is offering peace and withdrawal. Will 
Hanoi keep insisting on war? 

Nixon is offering, by Vietnamese standards, 
a fair election to give the Vietnamese people 
a choice of their rulers. Can Hanoi insist that 
the South Vietnamese people should have no 
choice? 

True, there is a third alternative. Hanoi 
can keep on fighting while Vietnamization— 
strengthening of the South Vietnamese 
armed forces—proceeds. 

But can Hanol any longer expect to get 
a better deal this way than by negotiating 
a settlement? 

We doubt it. 

The fact is that North Vietnam’s chief 
negotiator in Paris became “sick” back in 
November, just three days before he was 
scheduled to reply to Nixon’s proposals, and 
there has been no formal North Vietnamese 
reply since, suggests that Hanoi has been 
thrown into a deep dilemma by Nixon’s pro- 
posals. 

No matter what the North Vietnamese may 
say publicly, we hope they finally choose the 
constructive, peaceful way out of their di- 
lemma. The time has come to finally end 
this war. 

And the President is tu be commended for 
developing the proposals which should make 
it possible. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD ON 
H.R. 12714 


HON. RALPH H. METCALFE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on January 27, 
1972, indicates that H.R. 12714 was in- 
troduced in my name. This bill provides 
the Secretary of Commerce with the au- 
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thority to make grants to States, coun- 
ties, and local communities to pay up to 
one-half of the costs of training pro- 
grams for firemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not introduce H.R. 
12714, nor did anyone on my staff au- 
thorize its introduction. I do not know 
who introduced H.R. 12714. I did not. 

I am sending a letter to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics informing him 
of this matter and stating that I did not 
introduce this bill which was referred to 
his committee. 


MEMORIES OF THE 
“LITTLE CAMPUS” 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
historic sites in Austin is known as the 
old “Little Campus” dormitory. 

Originally it was the building built for 
the State school for the blind and has 
been used for various purposes over its 
116-year history. Austin citizens will re- 
call it alternately as the “Old Blind 
Asylum” and as the place where General 
Custer stayed or the World War I air 
academy. 

Many of us, however, know it as “Little 
Campus” dormitory, a haven for poor 
boys who came to the University of 
Texas during the depression days of the 
1930's. 

At that time university officials opened 
up five different wings and the buildings 
were known as buildings A through E. A 
full complement of some 140 boys lived in 
the dormitory. Most of them ate one or 
two meals there, did their own washing 
and ironing, and lived together as a uni- 
fied body. Though tuition in the depres- 
sion days only amounted to $25 a se- 
mester and $50 for a room, this was the 
best bargain around. Without these low 
rates hundreds of Texas boys could never 
have gone to the university at all. 

I was one of those privileged to spend 
4 years at “Little Campus.” It was here 
that I best learned how to live with in- 
dividuals, how to understand various 
viewpoints and to mix and mingle with 
my fellow students. The pine floors, old 
steam pipes, and iron spring beds gave 
us no concern. We had a warm room, a 
roof over our heads, clean floors, and the 
happy privilege to attend the great 
university. 

Though some of the buildings of 
“Little Campus” have now been demol- 
ished, I am glad that part of the struc- 
tures are still there and I hope the Uni- 
versity of Texas extension offices will 
also stay there a long time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Austin Citizen cap- 
tures part of the spirit of this institution 
in a recent article and I am pleased to 
include it at this point: 

Historic SITE Lives oN BORROWED TIMES 

(By Monica Reeves) 

Should a secretary working late at The 
University of Texas Extension offices on the 
“Little Campus” feel inclined to see ghosts, 
they will be interesting ones. 

For a grand old building on the 19th and 
East Avenue block, known as the “Old Blind 
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Asylum,” housed then Major George Arm- 
strong Custer, his staff and family shortly 
after the Civil War. 

Custer, later to make a place in history 
at the Battle of the Little Big Horn, was in 
Ausin to command federal troops occupying 
Texas during Reconstruction. The building 
they lived in, part of the complex erected in 
1856 for the State School for the Blind, still 
stands as center of extension services. 

An early photograph shows Custer, his 
wife Elizabeth Bacon Custer and his brother 
Thomas on the porch of the blind institute 
building. 

In Mrs. Custer’s book, “Tenting on the 
Plains, or General Custer in Kansas and 
Texas”, she talks of how happy she was to 
see Austin after their trek from the north 
in 1865. 

“We pitched our tents on rolling ground 
in the vicinity of Austin, where we overlooked 
& pretty town of stuccoed houses that ap- 
peared summery in the midst of the live 
oak’s perennial green, The State House, Land 
Office and Governor's Mansion looked regal 
to us, so long bivouaking in the forest and 
on uncultivated prairies,” she wrote. 

She was also delighted by the lodgings 
offered by the governor for their stay. 

“This (the asylum, then closed) possessed 
one advantage we were glad to improve: 
there was room enough for all the staff, 
and a long saloon parlor and dining room for 
our hops during the winter.” 

Later, various buildings in the complex 
housed military units during World War I, 
among them the School of Military Aero- 
nautics. Here Air Corps enlistees took their 
ground school training before going to fly- 
ing fields. 

In 1967, the UT Board of Regents ordered 
demolition of this building, as well as others, 
on the Little Campus. But until an alternate 
spot for extension offices is found, it has a 
reprieve. General Custer’s former head- 
quarters lives on borrowed time. 


BIRTHDAY OF FDR 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, just 3 days 
ago, January 30th, marked the 90th 
birthday of one of the most outstanding 
Americans in our history, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the 32d President of 
the United States. 

This man stands in the memories of 
all Americans as a symbol of strength 
to this nation. Barely able to walk be- 
cause of polio, he assumed office as 
President in 1932 and brought a crippled 
nation to its feet. As no other president, 
he shaped the direction of this country 
in such a way that his concerns for social 
reform, and his progressive legislation 
remain the direction of this country 27 
years after his death. This is surely a 
testimony to greatness. 

The years this man spent as President 
corresponded to the first 12 years of my 
life. This is the man who served as an 
example to me as I grew toward man- 
hood, and it is for this reason that I 
am proud to call attention to this event. 

Born January 30, 1882 in Hyde Park, 
N.Y., Roosevelt graduated from Harvard 
University and Columbia Law School. 
He was, in turn, a New York State Sena- 
tor, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
nominee for Vice President, candidate 
for the U.S. Senate, Governor of New 
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York and four times President of the 
United States. 

In his life he braved the many ob- 
stacles which would have crushed 
lesser men. Just after his defeat as a 
Vice Presidential candidate in 1920, 
Roosevelt succumbed to poliomyelitis, 
which paralyzed him from the waist 
down, By great courage and effort, Roose- 
velt managed to walk by wearing braces 
on his legs and using crutches. In 1924, 
he returned to national politics as a 
thrilled convention watched him master 
his crippling illness as he walked slowly 
to the podium to nominate Alfred E. 
Smith for President. 

In 1932, he ran on the Democratic 
ticket for President and soundly defeated 
the incumbent, Herbert Hoover. He in- 
herited a Nation crushed by depression, 
and threatened by war clouds over Eu- 
rope. 

In his four terms, he effected more 
legislation than any other President, lift- 
ing the Nation from the depths of a de- 
pression to its former greatness. 

Although he tried to keep America out 
of World War II, on December 8, 1941, 
he addressed a joint session of Congress, 
and described “a day that would live in 
infamy,” the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
the day before. The same day Congress 
declared war, a war he would bring 
nearly to victory. 

On April 12, 1945, a month before Ger- 
many surrendered, Roosevelt suddenly 
died at Warm Springs, Ga. He was 
buried at Hyde Park, the place of his 
birth. 

This was the path of greatness for the 
man known as “FDR,” and this is the 
man who has had a profound influence 
on my approach to history and to my 
interest and participation in the political 
life of this country. 


PERSONNEL OF USDA VERSUS 
PRODUCERS OF USA 


HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. DENHOLM,. Mr. Speaker, this 
commentary is premised on the impact 
of policies originating in the Department 
of Agriculture against the interests of 
farmers and producers of agricultural 
commodities in the United States of 
America. The Secretaries of the USDA 
have changed—the policies remain the 
same. 

The basic issue is a deficiency of in- 
come to farm families and the deteriora- 
tion of the economy in rural communities 
as a result thereof. The argument is fun- 
damentally a controversy as to applicable 
alternatives to increase income to pro- 
ducers. There are short-term and long- 
term solutions. The existing facts and 
history of past and present programs to 
increase farm income are briefly recog- 
nized for appropriate evaluation of the 
future. 

The objective of past programs of 
USDA was to influence market price by 
supply management—that is, price sup- 
ports and production controls. That 
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theory has not changed, It is a theory 
that has not resulted in a stabilized mar- 
ket price on farm produced commodities. 
The basic premise is wrong and the alter- 
natives are impossible. 

Producers of commodities must depend 
upon gross income for sufficient cash re- 
ceipts to pay expenditures. When prices 
are low—production is up. Gross income 
must be equal to production costs or the 
producer is forced out of business and 
off the farm. The corn farmer cannot 
grow rubber trees and the wheat pro- 
ducers of the plains States cannot sell 
coconuts, The alternative is not easy. Too 
often the shift is to nonfarm jobs. Mil- 
lions of families have bid farewell to the 
farm and left the land they loved. The 
economic coercion accelerated a transi- 
tion of rural to urban migration with 
rapidity. And with that abnormal shift 
of population came the social ills of a 
modern megapolistic American society of 
the industrialized urban centers. 

The agrarian society of a young Amer- 
ica is now no more—the benefit or bur- 
den of the folly of the past is not to 
be easily determined. Social ills have 
erupted—conjestion, crime, degredation, 
drugs, immorality, unemployment and 
welfare of the industrialized urban so- 
ciety have replaced the birds on the wing, 
the smell of upturned soil in spring and 
the pioneer spirit of the West for all that 
has been lost in the might of an empty 
quest. Whatever the assessment—it did 
not just happen. It was planned, pursued 
and produced. The national agricultural 
policies and programs from the outset 
have contributed to the strange but real 
phenomenon of economic, social and po- 
litical maladjustment. Most simply 
stated, the existing problem of our time 
is that we have too many people and too 
much wealth of this great country in too 
few places. Not since the time of Abra- 
ham Lincoln have we attempted national 
policy to redistribute population and 
wealth to the sprawling communities of 
rural America. 

Rhetoric is not relief. The more than 
86,000 employees of USDA and the ex- 
perts on domestic and international af- 
fairs have ambitiously pursued a psycho- 
logical program to convince American 
grain producers that positive steps have 
been taken to increase the prices of farm 
commodities in the market place. Those 
policies and words of rhetoric have not 
been productive. 

Far worse is the record of the so-called 
experts of USDA in opposing all efforts of 
the Congress to increase farm income on 
a short-term program that would have 
increased Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans by 25 percent on the 1971-72 crop 
year production. The hearings of record 
reflect the truth of that testimony in op- 
position to the interests of farm people. 
The effectiveness of the opposition of the 
present administration was recorded in 
the final vote of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry at the out- 
set of the second session of the 92d Con- 
gress when the House-passed bill pro- 
viding for a strategic grain reserve and 
25 percent increase in Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans was killed. The farm 
families of America lost millions of dol- 
lars as a result of the opposition of 
USDA and the policies of the present 
administration. 
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The classic game-play and cost-price 
squeeze continues and the farm families 
of America remain in the middle without 
relief. The newly appointed Secretary of 
Agriculture moved to bolster farm in- 
come through continued psychological 
rhetoric and a mass of news releases to 
the media that has not resulted in relief. 
For instance, a recent USDA news release 
announced purchases of 1.425 million 
bushels of corn on the open market at 
prices up $1.30 per bushel. 

I have been unable to ascertain from 
any source where any of the corn pur- 
chased by the Government was in fact 
purchased from farmers and the policy 
of buying in the open market resulted in 
a windfall to the grain trade that had 
accumulated corn from farmers at prices 
that were reported to be as low as 75 
cents per bushel. The “trickel-down” of 
USDA has not resulted in any apprecia- 
ble price increase to corn producers. The 
only increase that resulted in the open 
market prices to farmers followed the 
action of the House-passed bill that 
would have increased the loan level rate 
through Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans to farmers. 

Further, the USDA has reported that 
10 million bushels of corn has been 
shipped to Russia under a recently nego- 
tiated agreement between the United 
States and Russia. The news media re- 
ported this transaction widely through- 
out the grain producing States. The fact 
is that the United States has never had 
any agreement with Russia and that no 
transactions have occurred between the 
United States and Russia. It is true that 
two large corporations of the grain trade 
have successfully negotiated the sale of 
grain to Russia. They are Cargill, Inc. 
and Continental Grain Co., Inc. and they 
have a contract for delivery of grain sales 
to Russia. Before hearings of the House 
Subcommittee on Livestock and Grains, 
it was ascertained that the officials of 
USDA estimate a total of 80 million 
bushels of corn may be shipped to Russia 
under the provisions of the agreement 
that Cargill and Continental have nego- 
tiated with Russia. 

The best information available at this 
time indicates that approximately one- 
half of the 10 million bushels of corn 
delivered to Russia by the aforesaid firms 
was in fact, purchased and shipped from 
Argentina. 

The Continental Grain Co., Inc. bought 
300,000 metric tons of oats for as little 
as 40 cents per bushel from USDA ata 
time when the Minneapolis open market 
prices on oats were at 65 cents per bushel 
and the Kansas City prices on the oats 
at that time were quoted at 70 cents per 
bushel. 

The Cargill Co. purchased 11.5 million 
bushels of barley for 91 cents per bushel 
from USDA at a time when Minneapolis 
grain quotations on barley were at $1.20 
per bushel. 

An Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
testified before the subcommittee that 
all such sales of grain from the United 
States were purchased by the aforesaid 
corporate dealers in the trade from com- 
modities under loan with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and held under the 
custody and control of USDA. He indi- 
cated in his testimony that the rationale 
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for selling below the market was based 
on the savings to USDA in a sum total of 
approximately $9 million a year because 
if the grain was not sold at the aforesaid 
prices far below the market, the $9 mil- 
lion annually would be paid in storage. 
It is not clear how much of that esti- 
mated $9 million storage payment would 
have been paid to farmers on farm stored 
grains, but in any event it was not paid 
to anyone for storing CCC grains in the 
United States, but the windfall was to 
the dealers on the contract or to Russia 
and the American farmers in effect, must 
subsidize the Russian livestock and poul- 
try business that ultimately becomes 
competitive in the international red meat 
market. 

The Assistant Secretary of USDA 
testified before the hearings that no 
American farmer could buy the grain out 
of his own bin on his own farm at the 
same price that USDA was willing to 
release and sell for delivery to Russia on 
the future contracts held by Cargill and 
Continental and there seemingly is no 
concern about the impact of such policies 
against the interests of the producers 
of food and fiber in this country. 

Admittedly the domestic market and 
international grain exchange is indeed a 
most complex system of management, 
manipulation and speculation. The offi- 
cials of USDA are in a position to know 
the circumstances and interplay. The 
farmers and producers of this country 
are not. Reasonable arguments can be 
advanced that to dispose of so-called 
surpluses at below market prices is in 
the long-term, advantageous to the re- 
cipients of the discounted labor of every 
producer in America. The American 
farmer is placed in jeopardy before the 
market without security for the future. 
He cannot sell to the USDA for the prices 
they pay and he cannot buy from USDA 
at the prices they sell. Yet he should 
silently permit large grain handling firms 
to buy far below the market price and 
forego storage income because that some- 
how is economically advantageous to his 
country. The fact is that the producers 
on the farms of America are subsidizing 
foreign sales of feed grains without any 
benefit from an appreciable increase in 
farm prices paid for his crops produced 
because of the adamant position of USDA 
in opposing short-term emergency farm 
legislation to increase Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans by 25 percent, as pro- 
vided in the House-passed bill in Decem- 
ber 1971. 

The “trickle down” policies and pro- 
cedures of USDA are of no benefit to the 
American farm people or to any busi- 
nessman in the rural communities of this 
country and the possible effect of such 
“make-believe” farm policies and pro- 
grams will not be advantageous to the 
producers of food and fiber in this coun- 
try at any great economic acceleration 
until a gallon of water at the top of a 
cottonwood tree overcomes the drought 
of shrinking roots in the soil. 

The gross error of USDA and the 
Nixon administration is the failure to 
recognize farmers and producers of the 
food and fiber of this Nation as the 
king-pin for a viable and prosperous 
rural economy. 

An honest attempt at economic re- 
covery and social stability cannot be 
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achieved in America until the caretakers 
recognize that it is more important to 
soak the roots instead of lightly spray- 
ing the tops of the trees with too little— 
too late in a trickle-down economic 
theory that has not worked, cannot 
work and will not work for farmers in 
the future. “Jawboning” may keep prices 
down but all the rhetoric in the world 
will not keep prices up. The roads to re- 
covery require more than rhetoric. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has all 
essential authority under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 to increase the loan 
level of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stored grains, to set acreage limits and to 
provide for additional diversion for wheat 
and feed grain. The Honorable Earl L. 
Butz joined the USDA in opposition to 
the House-passed Strategic Reserve Act 
which provided for authority to establish 
a commodity reserve of corn, grain, 
sorghum, barley, oats and wheat and 
would also have increased the loan rate 
25 percent on all such commodities pro- 
duced in 1971 and 1972 in an attempt to 
provide emergency legislation to increase 
income to the people of rural communi- 
ties. The extension of the sign-up dead- 
lines announced by USDA during the 
hearings before the Senate committee 
may have been coincidental but it was ef- 
fective along with other attempts of the 
administration to kill the House-passed 
emergency relief for the people of rural 
America. The emergency farm legisla- 
tion (H.R. 1163) is dead but farmers live. 
It was not a victory for our country, for 
our farmers or for the future. The bur- 
den is on Butz—the time for action is 
now. The administration and USDA 
should take notice accordingly. 


EPA ASKS COURT ACTION TO STOP 
POLLUTION OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1972, the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency announced that Administra- 
tor Ruckelshaus had sent a letter to At- 
torney General Mitchell under date of 
January 19, 1972, requesting that a suit 
be filed against the Reserve Mining Co. 
to halt pollution of Lake Superior by Re- 
serve’s ore processing plant at Silver 
Bay, Minn. 

I wholeheartedly agree that Reserve 
should be forced to immediately cease 
polluting Lake Superior. I looked upon 
the request of Administrator Ruckel- 
shaus as an indication that the admin- 
istration intended to move forthwith to 
accomplish this objective. However, it 
now appears that the administration 
may not intend to move with all possible 
speed to save Lake Superior. 

These doubts as to the Nixon admin- 
istration’s intent were brought to my at- 
tention by an editorial in the January 
24, 1972, issue of the Detroit, Mich., Free 
Press and an article in the January 23, 
1972, issue of the Duluth, Minn., News- 
Tribune. 

So that my colleagues may have an 
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opportunity to be aware of the situation 
with regard to the continuing pollution 
of Lake Superior, I insert at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the texts of 
the EPA press release, Administrator 
Ruckelshaus’ letter to Attorney General 
Mitchell, the Detroit Free Press editorial 
and the Duluth News-Tribune article. 
The articles follow: 


EPA Asks COURT Action To STOP POLLUTION 
or Lake SUPERIOR 


William D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, today 
asked the Department of Justice to file suit 
against the Reserve Mining Co. to halt 
pollution of Lake Superior by Reserve's ore 
processing plant at Silver Bay, Minn, 

In a letter to Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell, Ruckelshaus said that Reserve’s 
daily discharge of 67,000 tons of taconite tall- 
ings “endangers a unique natural resource”, 
The volume put into the Lake by the com- 
pany is many times greater than the total 
volume of material carried into the Lake by 
its tributaries, he added. The Environmental 
Protection Agency Administrator requested 
the Department of Justice to institute legal 
action requesting a federal district court to 
set “a schedule of time within which the 
company must terminate the pollution.” 

Ruckelshaus added that a notice had been 
issued to Reserve on April 28, 1971, calling 
formal attention to its violation of water 
quality standards, and that in an effort to 
reach an amicable solution, EPA had em- 
ployed the consulting firm of Roy F. Weston, 
Inc., of West Chester, Pa., to determine 
the feasibility of alternative methods of 
total and partial on-land disposal. Weston, 
after extensive investigation, reported five 
alternative plans, all of which were rejected 
by Reserve Mining Co., leading to the present 
impasse. 
The EPA Administrator said that Reserve 
raised many objections to each of the plans, 
and that this could have led to “endless dis- 
cussions and technical arguments, with little 
possibility of a fruitful conclusion.” Ruckel- 
shaus said, “My responsibility is to protect 
the environment, and I intend to discharge 
that responsibility as expeditiously as pos- 
sible.” He further said, “I have concluded 
with regret that our dispute cannot be re- 
solved without the assistance of the court, 
and for that reason I have on this date for- 
warded the matter to the Department of Jus- 
tice for appropriate legal action.” 

Ruckelshaus noted that the States of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Michigan have fre- 
quently expressed a continuing concern in 
protecting the purity of Lake Superior. These 
States are parties to the Lake Superior Fed- 
eral-State enforcement conference. For that 
reason, he said he has written to the respec- 
tive Governors suggesting that they consider 
intervention in the proposed action and par- 
ticipation with EPA and the Department of 
Justice in seeking an end to the pollution. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 

Washington, D.O., January 19, 1972, 
Hon, JONN NEWTON MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: 

The taconite processing plant of Reserve 
Mining Company, located at Silver Bay, 
Minnesota, is presently discharging 67,000 
tons per day of industrial wastes into lake 
Superior. 

Reserve's discharge endangers a unique na- 
tural resource. Lake Superior, the largest 
body of fresh water in North America, has 
an extraordinary purity and clarity. Even 
without considering the composition of Re- 
serve’s discharge, it can be seen that the 
volume of sediment put into Lake Superior 
by Reserve is many times greater than the 
total volume of sediment contributed by all 
the streams that flow into the Lake. Reserve 
was notified on April 28, 1971, that Its dis- 
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charge violated established standards. The 
company has not offered a satisfactory plan 
to clean up its operation at Silver Bay. 

In view of the seriousness of this problem, 
it is hereby requested that you institute 
immediate legal action. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS, 
Administrator. 


[From the Detroit Free Press, Jan. 24, 1972] 


As WE SEE Ir: TOUGH TALK on RESERVE DOES 
Not Hme WEAK ACTION 


For all his tough talk, the administrator 
of the federal Environmental Protection 
Agency is turning out to be a paper tiger in 
his attempts to stop the Reserve Mining Co. 
of Silver Bay, Minn., from dumping its 
wastes into Lake Superior. 

One can not blame William D. Ruckelshaus 
too much, He is under intense pressure from 
the White House and other governmental 
agencies to go easy on Reserve, a division of 
Armco and Republic steel companies, The ad- 
ministration owes many favors to past and 
present officers of the two firms. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus has finally asked the 
Justice Department to bring suit against Re- 
serve. But instead of requesting that Re- 
serve go to land disposal of its taconite tail- 
ings or stop operations, Mr. Ruckelshaus 
merely asked that the courts “set a schedule 
of time within which the company must ter- 
minate pollution.” 

This could mean anything. Reserve has 
argued for months that the 67,000 tons of 
tailings it pumps into Lake Superior daily 
do no harm, an opinion disputed by the 
EPA, Although it is the only one of a num- 
ber of taconite processors on Lake Superior 
that dumps in the lake, Reserve argues that 
the iron ore it is working with is low grade 
and it cannot compete without using cheap 
dumping. 

Reserve also hints that the ore from which 
it manufactures taconite, used in steel pro- 
duction, will run out soon, and going to more 
expensive disposal techniques would not be 
economically feasible. 

Reserve's reserve may indeed run out be- 
fore it is forced to join the 20th Century. 
The firm has been dumping in Lake Superior, 
America’s largest body of fresh water, for 
more than 20 years. 

Ruckleshaus gave Reserve 180 days last 
May to stop dumping in the lake. One delay 
has followed another and taking the matter 
to court could result in an indefinite post- 
ponement of action. It is quite conceivable 
that Reserve's ore will run out before it can 
be civilized. 

The EPA rightly considers Reserve one of 
the most crucial issues facing it. It is a test 
case on whether a public agency can force 
a private corporation to stop massive pollu- 
tion. If it cannot, there is no way to prevent 
rape of the environment. 


[From the Duluth News-Tribune, 
Jan. 23, 1972] 
Or POLLUTION POLITICS— RESERVE CASE CALLED 
CLASSIC 


(By Albert Eisele) 


WASHINGTON.—A few minutes after Presi- 
dent Nixon warned Congress in his State of 
the Union message last week that the “forces 
which threaten our environment will not 
wait while we procrastinate.” the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA) received a 
call from Nixon aide John Whitaker. 

Whitaker, the top environmental special- 
ist in the White House, gave EPA the green 
light to go ahead and announce that it was 
seeking court action to force the Reserve 
Mining Co. in Silver Bay to stop its daily 
discharge of 67,000 tons of taconite tailings 
into Lake Superior. 

At almost the same moment, Edward 
Fride, a Duluth lawyer who represents Re- 
serve, was checking out of the Skyline Inn 
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Hotel a few blocks from the U.S. Capitol to 
catch a plane back to Duluth. 

Nixon’s statement of concern for a threat- 
ened environment provided an ironic back- 
drop for a mosaic of behind-the-scenes activ- 
ity by Fride, Whitaker and many others. 
EPA's original request for a court order to 
stop the discharge of tailings into the lake 
was sidetracked. It was replaced with a less 
specific letter asking only that the Justice 
Department start undefined “legal action” 
against Reserve. 

It is doubtful—although not certain—that 
Nixon himself has been directly involved in 
the case, but enough high-level political and 
economic pressure has been applied over the 
past three months to provide a classic ex- 
ample of the politics of pollution. 

The Reserve case a crucial test of 
the Nixon administration’s commitment to 
cracking down on industrial polluters—many 
of whom are generous Republican campaign 
contributors. The case also illustrates the 
discouragement and difficulty the govern- 
ment and private citizens face as they try 
to clean up the nation’s waters. 

Among the elements present to the Reserve 
cases are these: 

Lake Superior is one of the world’s largest 
and cleanest bodies of fresh water. It is the 
last of the five Great Lakes still virtually 
pollution-free. Many experts think its ulti- 
mate survival is at stake; 

Reserve Mining Co, is one of the largest 
employers in job-scarce Northeastern Minne- 
sota, providing some 3,000 jobs and a $35 mil- 
lion annual payroll. Its operation is vital to 
the area’s economy; 

The plant is located in the congressional 
district represented by Democrat John Blat- 
nik, chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee and chief architect of the nation’s 
water pollution laws, including the one Re- 
serve is charged with violating. 

EDA Administrator William Ruckelshaus 
has staked his reputation as a tough foe of 
polluters—and his political ambitions—on 
the outcome of the Reserve case; 

Reserve is an offspring of two industrial 
giants, the Republic and Armco Steel cor- 
porations, whose top executives have excel- 
lent connections in the White House and 
elsewhere in Washington. 

All these elements began coming together 
in May 1969, when a Lake Superior Federal- 
State Enforcement Conference concluded 
that discharges from Reserve—timely-ground 
tailings left over after iron is extracted from 
low grade ore from the Iron Range—had a 
harmful effect on the lake’s ecology. 

Since then, the federal government, first 
through the Administration and then 
through the newly-created Environmental 
Protection Agency, has tried unsuccessfully 
to persuade Reserve to dispose of its tailings 
on land instead of into the lake. 

Three enforcement conferences followed 
the May meeting, each without causing any 
change in the company’s operations, In Au- 
gust 1970, the company was ordered to sub- 
mit preliminary abatement plans. In Janu- 
ary 1971, the conference found the plans 
“unacceptable.” 

Finally, after the fourth enforcement con- 
ference in April of last year, Ruckelshaus, 
acting under the authority of the 1965 Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act authored by Blat- 
nik, gave the company 180 days to come up 
with a plan to quit polluting the lake, after 
which he promised court action. 

At the same time, Ruckelshaus announced 
that EPA had hired—at a cost of $94,000—a 
private consulting firm, Roy F. Weston, Inc., 
of West Chester, Pa., to conduct a six-month 
study of possible on-land disposal methods. 

When the 180-day period ended last Oct. 
28, Weston’s five alternative plans calling for 
total or partial on-land disposal of the tail- 
ings were presented. Ruckelshaus then gave 
Reserve 30 more days to comment on the 
plans, which ranged in cost from $74 mil- 
lion to $48 million. 
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Reserve, meanwhile, mounted an aggres- 
sive lobbying effort in Washington to plead 
its case. Fride, Reserve’s general counsel, 
joined with Reserve President Edward Fur- 
ness, Armco President C. William Verity, 
and Republic Chairman Willis Boyer, as well 
as a half-dozen other executives and paid 
lobbyists, in an effort to forestall federal 
action. 

Reserve argued it was not polluting the 
lake, that on-land disposal was unfeasible 
and too costly (Reserve's estimate was $200 
million) and that the tailings could be dis- 
posed of without ecologic peril by piping 
them to the bottom of the lake. 

The lobbyists wheeled out charts, bro- 
chures and voluminous scientific and engi- 
neering data in such profusion that one daz- 
zled congressman called the presentation 
“Reserve's Dog and Pony Show.” 

As an example of Reserve's political clout, 
the “Dog and Pony Show” was booked into 
the Executive Office Building next door to the 
White House on Oct. 5, where Reserve pre- 
sented its case to Whitaker, Russell Train, 
chairman of the White House Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and presidential assist- 
ant Peter Flanigan. 

The fact that the meeting took place did 
not become public until some days later 
when Democratic Congressman Robert Eck- 
hardt of Texas obtained a copy of an Oct, 19 
letter from Fride, In it Train was thanked 
“on behalf of Reserve Mining Co... . and 
its shareholders, Armco Steel Corp, and Re- 
public Steel Corp. ... for the opportunity 
to discuss the Reserve Mining Co, situation 
on Oct. 5 in your office.” 

Eckhardt made the letter public because 
Flanigan, who is the President’s liaison be- 
tween industry and the various federal agen- 
cies, and Whitaker had intervened with the 
Justice Department in October to get Armco 
a six-month delay after EPA ordered the 
company to stop dumping cyanamide wastes 
in the Houston, Tex., ship channel. 

Armco's case was helped by the fact that 
Verity raised $14,000 for Nixon's 1968 presi- 
dential campaign and had become friendly 
with Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans, the 
man in charge of Nixon’s fund-raising. Stans, 
ironically a native of Minnesota, has been 
one of the strongest opponents of strict fed- 
eral action against industrial polluters and 
as a result has clashed frequently with 
Ruckelshaus, 

Reserve continued to procrastinate after 
the 30-day extension granted by Ruckelshaus 
ran out. In December, two key meetings were 
held with EPA officials at Chicago in which 
Reserve attacked the Weston study plans as 
unfeasible and too costly. 

Sandwiched between the Dec. 7 and 22 
meetings were various conferences with EPA 
officials in Washington. On one occasion, 
Tom Truitt, an attorney in the EPA general 
counsel’s office, went to Silver Bay to meet 
with Reserve executives. 

At about the same time, Ruckelshaus said 
in an interview he had told Stans and the 
White House aides “to stay out (of the Re- 
serve case) so that we can look at the facts, 
and make a decision on what is the best 
thing to save Lake Superior.” He added that 
he felt the company had been “stalling” and 
that it could continue to stall in the courts, 
perhaps for years. 

Ruckelshaus also noted that Reserve, in 
apparent anticipation of court action, had 
already directed some of its lobbying efforts 
at Assistant Attorney General Shiro Kashiwa 
(since named a federal judge), who han- 
dled pollution cases for the Justice Depart- 
ment. In fact, Kashiwa was given a tour of 
Reserve's plant by Fride late last summer, 

Finally, two weeks ago, Ruckelshaus con- 
cluded that there was no other recourse ex- 
cept to take Reserve to court. He ordered his 
staff to prepare a letter asking Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell to start legal action re- 
questing a federal judge to set a deadline 
for Reserve to stop its pollution of the lake, 

That letter was the basis of last week's 
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announcement by EPA, Interestingly, Ruck- 
elshaus was prepared to take much stronger 
action before Fride and apparently Stans, 
Whitaker and Flanigan got into the act last 
week. A copy of a draft letter to Mitchell 
prepared by Ruckelshaus on Jan. 12 shows 
that the EPA chief wanted to seek a court 
injunction against Reserve forcing the com- 
pany to immediately halt its discharges into 
the lake. 

Ruckelshaus’ actual letter to Mitchell, 
sent Thursday, ended with the words, “In 
view of the seriousness of this problem, it is 
hereby requested that you institute immedi- 
ate legal action against Reserve Mining Com- 
pany.” The draft letter ends with the same 
words, but adds a request that Mitchell seek 
a “court order prohibiting Reserve from dis- 
charging or depositing any tailings from its 
taconite ore beneficiating process into Lake 
Superior or such other relief as the court 
determines to be appropriate.” 

Nobody is saying why the last-minute 
change was agreed to, but apparently the 
behind-the-scenes machinations of Stans 
and White House aides Flanigan and Whit- 
aker had something to do with it. Meanwhile, 
Reserve's discharges go on. 


JOHNSON CITY HAS MAJOR STAKE 
IN PARIS OPERA HOUSE 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the night 
of February 10, 1972, will mark a sig- 
nificant occasion at the Paris Opera 
House. For the first time in history, an 
American work will play at the world’s 


largest opera house. 

The First District of Tennessee has a 
special interest in this occasion as the 
opera’s composer is a native of Johnson 
City. Mr. Kenton Coe, composer of 
“South,” spent 5 years working on the 
project. 

“South” had its world premier in Mar- 
seilles in 1965 and Wolfe Kaufman wrote 
in Variety that Kenton Coe may be head- 
ing toward an important international 
career. 

Indeed, this outstanding young man is 
one of the country’s most gifted com- 
posers. He recently visited his mother 
and aunt in Johnson City and the John- 
son City Press-Chronicle carried an in- 
teresting article on Mr. Coe. I would like 
to make this story available for readers 
of the RECORD. 

The story follows: 

[From the Johnson City Press-Chronicle, 

Dec, 26, 1971] 
JOHNSON Crry Has A MAJOR STAKE IN PARIS 
OPERA HOUSE 

Johnson City seems a little bit removed 
from the opera stage of Paris. 

Yet, in February, Johnson City will have a 
very major interest in the Paris Opera House. 

“South,” the first opera of Kenton Coe, 
will have nine performances beginning 
Feb, 10. 

Coe is the son of Mrs. C. B. Coe of John- 
son City. He was born and reared here. 

Most important, “South’—or “Sud”—will 
mark the first time that an American work 
has been played in the Paris Opera the 
world’s largest opera house. 

Coe sees the staging of his opera in Paris 
with mixed emotions. It is an important and 
prestigous first for him—but he has no hand 
in its preparation, a fact that irks him, 
“They don’t want me around,” he said. 
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The opera goes into rehearsal on Jan. 10 in 
Paris. 

“South” made its first appearance in 1965 
in Marseilles and was well received. It’s based 
on a complicated, turbulent play by French 
writer Julian Green who was educated in 
Virginia. 

When “South” had its world premiere at 
Marseilles, Wolfe Kaufmann wrote in “Vari- 
ety,” “ ‘South’ is a new American opera rather 
unexpectedly given its world premiere in 
southern France ... the event and the date 
is worth noting because the composer, Ken- 
ton Coe... may be heading towards an im- 
portant international career. Judging by this 
work, the stuff is there.” 

Coe calls “South” a romantic tragedy with 
a cast of about 15. It took him five years to 
compose it. “ ‘South’ was a good first opera,” 
Coe said in retrospect. “But it had some 
weaknesses which I corrected.” 

He said it was not a traditional opera— 
“It's a drama sung with an orchestra. 
There’s more continuity,” he said. 

A huge stage at the Paris Opera contains 
the setting for “South.” It’s a two-story plan- 
tation house with gardens, Coe said. 

With “South” being presented in the Paris 
Opera, Coe said, there is now an increased 
chance that it may be presented in Washing- 
ton season after next. 

Earlier this year, the New Yorker com- 
mented, “On Feb, 10, 1972, the date of the 
Academie Francaise reception in honor of 
the bilingual Virginia-educated novelist 
Julien Green, the Opera itself will give the 
premiere of Kenton Coe’s operatic setting of 
Green's ‘Sud,’ a Confederate play staged here 
in Paris several years ago with quite some 
success. The premiere of ‘Sud’ will be the 
most snobbish intellectual first night of the 
Opera's post-holiday 1972 season.” 

Coe laughs about that, particularly the 
reference to “the most snobbish intellectual 
first night.” 

Another Coe work, a one-act comic scene, 
“Le Grand Siecle,” will be performed at the 
Opera of Nantes on Feb. 28 and 29. 

He is in the process of completing his sec- 
ond opera, “The White Devil,” an Eliza- 
bethan play made into an opera. This will be 
a revenge tragedy with a lot of social com- 
ment, Coe said. 

“The White Devil” is an opera in the 
round, designed to be staged in an arena with 
film projection and electronic sound, he said. 

“I never thought I'd come this far,” Coe 
said. Asked how he chose to compose operas, 
he replied, “If it’s any success at all, you can 
make a name quicker than in any other way.” 

The theatrical side of opera attracts more 
attention, he said. 

“The music has to be worked with the 
drama,” he said, “in time relation. The com- 
poser must have directorial vision.” 

He concentrates on Europe because of the 
contrast between the United States and 
Europe. There are few opera companies in 
the U.S., he said, but every city of 50,000 in 
Europe has an opera house. 

The Italians—with whom opera is most 
frequently identified—“like voices,” Coe said. 
The opera in Italy is simply a vehicle to allow 
someone to sing, he said. He calls the Ger- 
mans and English most knowledgable about 
music. 

“The English have a sincere appreciation 
of music,” he said. 

The most fun—and the most income—came 
to Coe when he wrote the score for a movie 
in 1968 which was filmed in Paris. “Birds of 
Peru” starred Jean Seberg; it played here 
in 1969 at the Majestic Theatre. 

Coe said he had to work hard for three 
months on the score—in contrast to the 
years involved in composing an opera—but 
the film is still playing all over the world. 
“The royalties are still coming in,” he said. 

Doing the score was fun, he said, because 
of his involvement with the movie-makers, 
particularly the technical people. At the same 
time in the same studios, he said, Jane Fonda 
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was doing “Barbarella,” a far-out science- 
fiction movie. 

Crities didn’t care much for “Birds of 
Peru,” Coe said, “but it grows on you the 
more you see it.” He laughed again. “I’ve seen 
it at least 50 times,” he said. 

Coe is in and out of Johnson City, visiting 
his mother and his aunt, Louise Summers, 
He arrived on this visit earlier this month 
and plans to leave this week, 


MRS. MILES IS STUDENT—AT 85 
HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr, PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, following is the inspiring story 
from the Burlington, N.C. Daily Times- 
News of a courageous lady who proves 
that you are never too old to learn: 

Mrs. MILES Is Srupent—ArT 85 
(By Kathy Stark) 

“They say you never get too old to learn,” 
the little old lady said with a twinkle in her 
eyes. “And I never thought I was!” 

That was Mrs. Ella Miles’ comment to 
questions about her age, which is at least 
85, and the fact that she is enrolled in one 
of the Technical Institute of Alamance’s 
basic adult education programs. What that 
means is that Mrs. Miles is going to school to 
learn to read and write. 

A native of Person County, Mrs. Miles was 
born and reared on a tobacco farm, She 
attended school for a brief while, but left 
the classroom to go to work in the fields. All 
she can remember about her schooling now is 
“ *A’ as in ‘rat’, ‘B’ as in ‘bat’ and ‘C’ as in 
cat’.” 

But she never stopped “wishing” for an 
education. Over the years, she married, at 
about age 18 for the first time, moved to 
Alamance County, had 12 children and buried 
four husbands. She saw her children’s chil- 
dren's children have children. And she told 
them all, she recalls, to learn all they can. 

“Dropping out of school is wrong, sugar,” 
she told me. “I tell the children to go to 
school, to learn all they can, I used to tell 
them I wished I had the opportunity they 
have to go to school,” 

Now, Mrs. Miles has the opportunity. A 
neighbor recently told her of & class being 
held in Mebane by the Technical Institute 
of Alamance and asked her if she'd like 
to enroll. 

“T was real anxious to go, to learn to read 
and write,” Mrs. Miles says. She hopes some- 
day to be able to sign her name, to write 
letters of her own, to read her own mail and 
the treasured family Bible, 

Some of her children live out of town, 
some out of state. She receives letters often 
and cards on special occasions from her 
many descendants, but she’s always had to 
ask someone to read them to her. 

“Pra ask anybody I could get,” Mrs. Miles 
says. Asking someone to write a letter for 
her came harder, however. She never felt 
comfortable in making such a request, and 
often the letter just never got written. On 
occasions when she had to sign her name, 
it was a mark that served as her signature. 

Mrs. Miles, who has lived for many years 
in the White Level community on Rt. 3, 
Mebane, is proud of the fact that she is 
learning to read and write. She practices 
her letters, attends classes regularly and 
hopes, eventually, to learn numbers. 

It’s hard to image how she’s managed all 
these years, and Mrs. Miles admits that not 
having an education is a handicap, She could 
keep up with her children’s ages only long 
enough to know when its was time to send 
them to school. Then, she says, keeping up 
with their ages became their job. 
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Her calendar is her little portable televi- 
sion, a big comfort to her now that she lives 
alone and is retired from the field and do- 
mestic work that occupied most of her days. 
She still cares for a couple of her smallest 
great-grandchildren, however. 

Mrs. Miles has no idea how old she is, but 
there are some who believe she is closer to 
100 than 85, maybe even older. It isn’t really 
of much concern to her, however. She says 
simply that she’s been around for many & 
year and that her health allows her to get 
around pretty good. For her, that’s all that 
matters. 

As far as her education goes, she hopes to 
learn all she can. Even without the benefit 
of book learnin’, she has a keen interest in the 
news and has very definite opinions about 
such “ridiculous” matters as war—‘all that 
fightin’ and killin’’—and about a certain 
politician’s “dirty deeds”. 

Mrs. Miles doesn’t really understand yet 
what the Technical Institute of Alamance is 
or why it is that, even at her age, she has an 
opportunity to make her dreams come true. 
What is important is that she understands 
that an education is vital and that she has 
another chance to learn. 

Her classmates include a married couple, 
a mother and daughter, an educated immi- 
grant learning to spell in his adopted tongue 
and a number of others who are taking ad- 
vantage of a chance to become better 
equipped for life. They’re all much younger 
than Mrs. Miles, but they couldn't be more 
thrilled with the prospect or grateful for 
the opportunity. 


NEW HOPE FOR THE OLD 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
problems of our elderly citizens are fi- 
nally beginning to receive the attention 
they deserve, I think it only right and 
proper to single out for praise some of 
our younger citizens who already are 
working to reduce the isolation in which 
so many older people find themselves. 

Two such young men are the Reverend 
David Freitag and the Reverend Sloan 
Lister, both of Louisville, Ky., who have 
joined the growing number of clergymen 
dedicating their careers to ministering 
to the aged. 

Accordingly, I commend the following 
article which appeared in the Louisville 
Times, written by reporter Becky Homan, 
to the attention of my colleagues, It is 
entitled “New Hope for the Old.” 

The article follows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times, Jan, 19, 
1972] 
New HOPE FOR THE OLD 
(By Becky Homan) 

Clara was once “a woman of looks and in- 
terests,” according to a friend. 

But as she grew older, she lost her eye- 
sight, part of her hearing and a lot of her 
spunk ... and eventually came to live at the 
Louisville Christian Church Home, 924 8S. 
Fourth. 

Her world, like that of thousands of other 
elderly people admitted to nursing and per- 
sonal-care homes, was dramatically reduced 
to one room. She became despondent about 
the losses in her life. But more than any- 


thing else, she missed her church and fre- 
quent visits with her minister. 


That was before the young Rev. David 
Freitag came to the home last August as its 
first full-time chaplain. 
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Now that he pays her daily visits, Clara 
(not her real name) has gained a new con- 
fidence. 

“By simply being a representative of the 
church and by showing some personal in- 
terest,” says a staff member, “he has helped 
to allay her insecurities and to dispel her 
withdrawal.” 

Mr. Freitag, 27, is no miracle worker. He 
is a young man interested in the plight of 
institutionalized people and, perhaps more 
important, one of a growing number of 
clergyman who are making a career of min- 
istering to one specific group: the elderly. 

Their concern is part of a growing national 
awareness that America is herding its older 
citizens into segregated, ghetto-like exist- 
ences. They feel that the church, like the 
community, has neglected many of the needs 
of these people. 

For these and other reasons, local church- 
men such as Mr, Freitag and the Rev. Sloan 
Lister, chaplain at Woodhaven Medical Serv- 
ices, are dedicating their already dedicated 
lives to helping the aged. 

They've taken cues from people like a local 
nursing-home administrator who says, “I 
learned the first year here that you can’t ex- 
pect the neighborhood pastor to spend much, 
if any, time visiting the patients. It’s usu- 
ally just a Sunday-service-only thing.” 

This administrator sensed a real need for 
regular counseling, so he hired a seminary 
student part time. 

“We felt we needed somebody who could 
establish confidential relationships and 
watch out for moods or attitudes that other 
staffers might miss. 

“Now, our part-time chaplain is closer to 
the patients’ here than anyone else,” he said. 

After 544 months on the job, Mr. Freitag 
has learned that being a full-time monitor 
of emotions is probably his most important 
role. 

There is a battery of professionals at the 
Christian Church Home: a program director, 
a social worker, physical therapists, doctors 
and nurses. 

“But,” says the earnest young minister, 
“each resident, when he’s talking to one 
professional, will usually communicate only 
what he thinks that professional wants to 
know. He’ll tell a doctor about his pains, 
but probably not about what's getting him 
down. 

“I'm here to detect illnesses related to 
spiritual or psychological problems.” 

It’s part of what Mr. Freitag calls “a whol- 
istic approach to care.” 

Mr. Lister has similar duties at the 270- 
bed nursing home on Dixie Highway. He 
thinks he was probably the first full-time 
“minister to the elderly” in this area, 

His approach, he says, isn’t much different 
from that of a pastor to a congregation of 
all ages. 

“Elderly people are people,” says Mr. 
Lister. “Ministering to them doesn’t require 
a whole different approach.” 

He and others agree that older people, es- 
pecially those in institutions, have certain 
needs requiring that a ministry to them be 
specialized in some ways. 

Mr. Lister says, for example, that most of 
his “flock” would rather be back in the com- 
munity. They all have experienced losses of 
freedom or relationships. Most have to cope 
with loneliness, and as they begin to re- 
evaluate their lives, many of them have to 
deal with feelings of guilt. 

“Looking at life from this end of it makes 
many of them say, ‘If only I could go back, 
I would do it all differently, ” says Mr. Lister. 

“One thing I’ve learned not to do is to 
have an easy answer ready ... generally when 
I visit, I listen, talk a little and put an arm 
around a shoulder or two.” 

Mr. Lister also organizes daily group dis- 
cussions around current topics and encour- 
ages debate and interrelationships. 

He has bitter feelings about society's iso- 
lation of the elderly into nursing homes. He 
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brings people in from the community to visit 
the homes as much as possible. 

He says he would like to see local homes 
establish programs such as he’s read about, in 
which elderly residents can come and go for 
weeks at a time “so they're not coming here 
as a dead end.” 

TELEPHONE SERVICE OFFERED 

Mr. Lister hasn’t limited his ministry to 
the elderly at Woodhaven. He’s helped es- 
tablish a Telecare Phone Service, which gives 
the elderly out in the community a central 
number to call for help or for a chat when 
they're lonely. 

And he’s also been certified by the Na- 
tional Association of Clinical Pastors to train 
seminary students for this kind of ministry. 

Mr. Freitag will be working for the next 
three years to get his certification as a 
trainer. He says Louisville needs more outlets 
for a student to get practical experience. 
Currently, students go to work in hospitals, 
prisons and rehabilitation centers. 

His approach to a ministry for the elderly 
is one of a man who dislikes the depersonal- 
ization in any institution, “where people are 
lonely and taken out of their place in life.” 
He was trained in hospitals and mental in- 
stitutions and says he would have become a 
military chaplain if he’d had the chance. 

He describes growing old as a “deperson- 
alizing process” but one that isn't dissimilar 
to adolescence. 


BOTH ARE CRISIS TIMES 


“Both are crisis times of life when these 
sets of people have to reorganize their goals 
and values: the adolescent is moving away 
from a dependent to an independent state 
and the elderly person is moving from an 
independent to a dependent state.” 

A blue notebook full of plans for putting 
his ideas to work sits on Mr. Freitag'’s desk. 

As for now, however, he’s concentrating 
on each Sunday’s door-to-door communion 
services and on getting to know the patients 
as individuals. 

On a recent weekday he visited the room 
of a sick and angry woman whose pencil- 
thin frame shook under the bed linens when 
she talked. 

She didn’t believe her doctors were really 
trying to relieve her pain and she told Mr. 
Freitag so. 

He held her hand and reassured her that 
everyone was doing all he could. 

Then he left the room and hurried to reg- 
ister his observations on her medical chart 
for the doctor's benefit. 

He told a reporter... “That woman 
really was in pain from a heart attack and 
bladder infection . . . but the grief is com- 
ing out hostility.” Several months ago, he 
added, there might have been no one to 
listen to her complaints ... “and it’s her 
hostility that’s probably preventing her from 
getting well.” 


TRIBUTE TO BOB JONES 
HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep regret that I 
was unable to attend the anniversary 
party for our friend and colleague, ROB- 
ERT E. Jones of Alabama, on Friday, Jan- 
uary 28. However, I want to extend con- 
gratulations to him on having given 25 
years of outstanding service to the Eighth 
District of Alabama, and to the Nation. 

Since I was first elected to the Con- 
gress in the 86th Congress, I have been 
privileged to serve with this fine south- 
ern gentleman on the Commitee on Pub- 
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lic Works. Throughout the years we have 
worked on water pollution problems, 
disaster legislation and legislation per- 
taining to public buildings and grounds. 
It has been a pleasure to work with him 
and to have the benefit of his leadership 
and counsel. I hope that I will continue 
to have an opportunity to work with him 
for many years to come. 

He is an expert in many fields and has 
never been too busy to discuss, with his 
colleagues, problems affecting their dis- 
tricts, and he has been particularly help- 
ful to me and to the State of California 
on the many disasters such as floods and 
earthquakes which have occurred in our 
Golden State. 

On behalf of the citizens of California 
I want to commend and thank Bos 
Jones for his 25 years of outstanding 
service, and to wish him every future 
success. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr, DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, Youth 
for Understanding—an international 
teenage student exchange program—has 
established an excellent record of suc- 
cess. I join in the special order by Mem- 
bers of the 92d Congress on this 2d day 
of February 1972, to appropriately rec- 
ognize the commendable record of edu- 
cation and human understanding that 
has resulted from 21 years of adminis- 
tration of a rather difficult program of 
coordination for the benefit of many, 
many young people in countries all over 
the world. 

The goal of the nonprofit educational 
program is to foster mutual understand- 
ing through the exchange of American 
students and international students in 
foreign countries and to enhance the ob- 
jectives of peace. Participants live with 
native families, attend school, and par- 
ticipate in community affairs. The pro- 
gram has been successful as evidenced 
by the increased number of countries 
participating therein. The record num- 
ber of participating youths has increased 
annually. 

There are now 47 countries participat- 
ing in the youth for understanding pro- 
gram and 25 countries have a sustained 
interest in the program. There was a to- 
tal of 30,000 students enrolled and par- 
ticipating in the 1971-72 academic year. 

At present, the YFU includes five pro- 
grams: 

First. International students—high 
school program students stay in Ameri- 
can homes for 6 to 11 months. 

Second. Mexican program—Mexican 
students live in American homes for 6 
weeks. 

Third. American students—summer 
program—American students live for 
approximately 2 months in foreign coun- 
tries—includes Jr. high students. 

Fourth. American students—YFU 
music programs—after several months 
of preparation American students con- 
duct a summer tour. 
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Japanese teachers have been placed 
in California, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, and New 
York. 

There were 68 South American stu- 
dents and 53 international students on 
the exchange program in South Dakota 
during the 1971-72 academic year. 

I am proud of the record of the pro- 
gram and the record of the many, many 
young people that have participated 
therein. The Youth for Understanding 
curriculum has a human and worth- 
while objective for the mutual benefit 
of all mankind. 

The genuine interest of the people in 
my State, in the State of South Dakota, 
has been demonstrated by active and 
hospitable participation in the program 
by opening their homes to young people 
from various parts of the world. The In- 
dian schools in South Dakota have made 
a great contribution to YFU students. 
Private homes of many American fami- 
lies have been opened to exchange stu- 
dents from foreign countries but equally 
important is the hospitality of adminis- 
trators of the program and of the schools 
of this Nation. 

I join my colleagues in recognition of 
21 years of success. I commend per- 
sonnel engaged in the Youth for Under- 
standing programs and the successful 
administration thereof. The interna- 
tional teenage student exchange program 
may well be our greatest instru- 
ment of peace—it is a just cause for mu- 
tual understanding among leaders of the 
future. I am hopeful that it may be ex- 
panded and that it may continue with 
equal success for the benefit of all man- 
kind and that all participants will pro- 
gress from participation therein. It is a 
proven program of the past and it is a 
program of hope for peace in the world 
of the future. 


RECORDED TELLER VOTING 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
corded teller vote—a major step toward 
giving our constituents a chance to know 
how we really vote on crucial issues—is 
under attack. Despite studies which indi- 
cate that this type of vote is neither time 
wasting nor frivolous, forces within the 
House are preparing to make it far more 
difficult to obtain recorded tellers. 

The Democratic Study Group has com- 
piled a fine study of the first year’s ex- 
perience with the recorded teller proce- 
dure, and today’s New York Times con- 
tains an editorial on the subject. The 
DSG report shows that the procedure has 
been a successful one, and the Times edi- 
torial considers some of the reasons why 
the procedure is under attack. I hope 
that each Member of the House will have 
an opportunity to read this material, 
which follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1972] 
House REFORM IN DANGER 

A serious move is afoot to undo one of the 

most important advances that Congressional 
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reformers have managed to put through. 
Eighteen months ago they won a change in 
the rules of the House of Representatives to 
allow just twenty members to demand a 
recorded teller vote when that chamber, sit- 
ting as a Committee of the Whole, considers 
amendments to pending legislation. The re- 
formers did away, in effect, with that ancient 
hypocrisy whereby a Congressman could vote 
aye on a bill, for the record, the day after he 
had anonymously voted to wreck it with 
crippling amendments. 

The current effort to weaken this reform 
by requiring that many more than twenty 
members—perhaps as many as forty out of a 
quorum of a hundred—would be needed to 
force a recorded vote is offered as a way of 
“correcting abuses.” Chiefly the alleged 
abuses are repetitive and frivolous demands 
for recorded votes, resulting in an inordinate 
waste of time. 

But figures compiled by the Democratic 
Study Group indicate the flimsiness of the 
charge. On 102 rollcalls in the House itself 
the losing side had less than fifty votes, Since 
critics of the recorded teller vote use this 
sort of lopsidedness as an index of frivolity, 
it may be noted that only two recorded teller 
votes have been in that category. Where the 
average margin between ayes and nays on 
House rolicalls was 229, the margin on re- 
corded teller votes averaged only 91. As for 
time, a House rollicall takes about 35 minutes; 
& recorded teller vote, twelve. 

There is obviously, then, more to attacks on 
the reform than a sudden concern with effi- 
ciency. The recorded teller vote has been 
responsible, among other things, for the de- 
feat of the SST, funding of the District of 
Columbia subway and notice to the Admin- 
istration of hardening sentiment against the 
war in Vietnam. It must be conceded that it 
has also stiffened Congressional stands 
against busing as a way to achieve integra- 
tion. But, on the whole it has given liberal 
Representatives a much greater voice in the 
amending process and forced wider participa- 
tion in that crucial House activity. 

For these reasons, efforts to erase the re- 
form can be expected from the same sources 
that originally opposed it: committee chair- 
men, who found the old unrecorded teller 
vote more reliable; to so-called “gym crowd,” 
who resent having to spend more time in the 
chamber; and finally those members, liberal 
and conservative alike, who simply do not 
relish having their votes on such delicate is- 
sues as busing spread all over the record. 

Fortunately, any attempt to cancel the re- 
corded teller vote will itself be recorded— 
and, we hope, carefully watched by constitu- 
ents with a distaste for anonymous law- 
making. 


DEMOCRATIC STUDY Group SPECIAL REPORT: 
THE FIRST YEAR OF RECORD TELLER VOTING 

This report examines the first year’s ex- 
perience with record teller votes—the most 
significant change in House operations and 
procedures in more than half of a century. 
Most observers feel the record teller reform— 
which was won through a DSG initiated, 
bi-partisan reform drive—has been an un- 
qualified success, 

Nonetheless, it is being proposed that the 
number of Members required to obtain a 
record teller vote be increased to eliminate 
alleged misuse and overuse of the record 
teller procedure. (The current requirement 
is one-fifth of a quorum which means that 
20 Members are required to obtain a record 
teller vote in Committee of the Whole and 
44 in the House.) 

It is the purpose of this Special Report to 
examine the validity of the complaints 
against the record teller reform. The report 
consists of the following sections: 

I. Summary of Criticisms and Findings. 

II. The Record Teller Record. 

II. Responses to Criticisms. 

IV. Some Possible Changes, 
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Attachments: List of Record Teller Votes 
and Comparisons With Roll Call Voting. 


SECTION I—SUMMARY OF CRITICISMS AND 
FINDINGS 


Critics contend there have been “repeated 
record teller votes on the same proposal with 
minor variations” and many record teller 
votes which are either “frivolous” or point- 
less due to overwhelming sentiments for or 
against approval, and that as a result Mem- 
bers are being forced to spend too much time 
voting, They also express fears that an orga- 
nized group of 20 Members could tie up the 
House indefinitely with frequent “nuisance” 
votes—similar to a Senate filibuster. 

Supporters counter that the record teller 
reform is working better than anyone 
thought possible and that there is no jus- 
tification for curbing its use. They add that 
increasing the requirement for obtaining a 
record teller vote would result in an increase 
in demands for quorum calls by Members 
who intend to seek a record teller and want 
to make sure they have enough supporters on 
the floor to meet the higher requirement. 


Findings 


Despite the increase in overall number of 
record votes (roll call and record teller) to 
an all-time high, the House actually spent 
less time voting in 1971 than in 1970, 

There have been only a few instances where 
it can be claimed there were “repeated” votes 
on the same issue. 

Only a few record teller yotes could be 
defined as frivolous or pointless, However, the 
labels “frivolous” and “pointless” can easily 
be applied to a great many roll call votes— 
more than 100 of which involved lopsided 
margins. 

More Members participated in record teller 
votes than in roll call votes. This is further 
evidence that record teller votes are gen- 
erally more important—and less frivolous— 
than roll call votes. 

There was only one instance where a record 
teller vote was requested after a non-record 
vote showed less than one-third support for 
the proposal involved. 

There has been a dramatic increase in 
non-record vote participation. 

Over one-fourth of the 101 amendments 
voted on by record teller vote were approved. 

The record teller procedure was used about 
equally by Republicans and Democrats. 

The majority of record teller votes were on 
major questions such as foreign and defense 
policy, school busing, and appropriations. 

While conservatives won twice as many 
record teller votes as liberals, the record tell- 
er reform represented a significant gain for 
liberals since they rarely ever won a vote 
when votes were not recorded. 


SECTION II—THE RECORD TELLER RECORD 


This section summarizes the record of the 
first year of record teller votes. It analyzes 
the number of votes, member participation, 
types and sources of amendments decided 
by record teller vote, etc. 

Number of record votes 

There were a total of 108 record teller 
votes during 1971—103 on amendments and 
motions in Committee of the Whole and five 
on matters in the House itself when the 
record teller procedures was used in lieu of 
the roll call. The 103 record teller votes in 
Committee of the Whole included 101 votes 
on amendments and 2 votes on important 
procedural motions, Twenty-eight requests 
for record teller votes were rejected due to 
lack of support from 20 members. Overall, 
there was a total of 320 record votes in the 
House in 1971—108 record tellers and 212 
roll calls. This is the largest number of rec- 
ord votes ever taken in a single year. The 
previous record was 266 in 1970. The average 
for the past four years is 230. 

Number of nonrecord votes 


As might be expected, the number of non- 
record teller and division votes dragged 
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sharply. Non-record teller votes were all but 
eliminated as their number dropped from 
51 in 1970 to 2 in 1971. Non-record division 
votes were still frequently used, however. 
They only declined from 123 in 1970 to 98 
in 1971. 


Participation in record votes 


More members participated in record teller 
votes than in roll call votes. An average 
of 375 members voted on each record teller 
vote compared to only 365 on each roll call 
vote. The following chart shows the aver- 
age number of members voting on record 
tellers, roll calls and quorum calls and what 
percent of the total House each average rep- 
resents: 


Average 
number 
members 
voting 


Percent of 
total House 


86 
84 
gi 


Participation in nonrecord votes 


An unexpected effect of the record teller 
reform has been a dramatic increase in the 
number of members participating in non- 
record votes in Committee of the Whole. 
Since only two non-record teller votes were 
taken in 1971 they do not provide an ade- 
quate base for comparison, But a comparison 
of participation in division votes during 1970 
and 1971 shows a 48% increase. 


Number 
of times 
more than 
100 voted 


Number 
of times 
less than 
100 voted 


Average 
number of 
members 
voting 


1970 division votes... 90 82 41 
1971 division votes... 133 30 68 


The division vote data indicates that a 
quorum (100 members) was not present for 
82 or two-thirds of the votes in 1970. In 1971, 
however, the situation was reversed with a 
quorum being absent for only 30 or less than 
one-third of the votes. 


Amendments 


A total of 348 floor amendments were 
offered during 1971. Over 70% of these 
amendments were handled by non-record 
vote procedures—177 by voice vote, 68 by 
division vote, and two by non-record teller 
votes. The remaining 101 were decided by 
means of a record teller vote. 

Twenty-seven amendments were adopted 
by record teller votes—10 liberal, 11 con- 
servative and 6 neither. In 13 instances 
record teller votes changed the decision of 
non-record votes which preceded them. Six 
amendments (3 liberal and 3 neutral) which 
had been defeated on non-record votes were 
subsequently approved on record teller votes. 
Similarly, seven other amendments (1 liberal, 
3 conservative and 3 neither) were rejected 
on record teller votes after having been ap- 
proved on non-record votes. 

Overall, 141 amendments were approved 
while 207 were rejected. Following is a break- 
down showing the disposition of all amend- 
ments offered. 


AMENDMENTS 


Total Approved 


Handled by: 
Voice vote 
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Source of amendments and record teller 
requests 


Two-thirds of the amendments decided by 
record teller vote was sponsored by mem- 
bers (including chairmen) of the commit- 
tees which reported the bill. Only 37 or one- 
third were sponsored by members of other 
committees. Following is a breakdown of 
sources of the 101 amendments determined 
by teller vote in Committee of the Whole. 

8—sponsored by Chairman or officially by 
Committee. 

56—sponsored by other members of the 
Committee. 

87—sponsored by members of other com- 
mittees. 

There were also two record teller yotes on 
procedural motions in Committee of the 
Whole and five instances when the record 
teller procedure was used in lieu of a roll 
call in the House. 

Democrats sponsored 61 amendments while 
Republicans sponsored 42. However, for one- 
third of the amendments a member other 
than the sponsor (usually an opponent) re- 
quested the record teller vote. Following is 
& party breakdown showing the number of 
instances where the record teller vote was 
requested by the amendment sponsor and 
the number of instances where another mem- 
ber requested the record vote, 


Sponsored 
amendment 
and requested 
recorded 
teiler 


Sponsored 
amendment 
only 


Requested 
record teller 
only 


Democrat 18 
Republican... _- 14 


Total... 32 


As mentioned earlier, requests for record 
tellers were rejected in 28 instances. In all 
but four of these cases, the member request- 
ing the record teller vote was the sponsor of 
the amendment., 


Types of amendments decided on record 
teller votes 


Nearly one-fourth (24) of the 1971 record 
teller votes were on amendments dealing with 
foreign affairs, defense policy, the war and 
related matters. For example, there were 
seven record tellers on amendments to the 
military authorization bill, six on the draft 
extension bill, and five each on the defense 
appropriation bill and the foreign affairs ap- 
Propriations bill. None were approved. 

Thirty-one of the 103 record teller votes 
(including 10 of the above) were on amend- 
ments to appropriations bills. Six were ap- 
proved: four liberal, one conservative and 
one neither. Amendments to appropriations 
bills included votes on SST funding and re- 
lease of D.C. metro funds. 

The most record tellers on a single bill 
was 18 on H.R. 7248, the Higher Education 
bill. Many of the votes involved the contro- 
versial school busing issue. Eleven amend- 
ments were approved: Two liberal, seven con- 
servative, and two neither. Other bills on 
which there were several record teller votes 
included H.R. 11060, Election Law Reform, 
and H.R. 10351, OEO-Legal Services. There 
were five record teller votes on each. 


Liberal versus conservative 


Overall, conservatives won about half of 
the 103 record teller votes in Committee of 
the Whole while one-fourth represented a 
victory for liberals and one-fourth was mixed 
or neither. This represents a significant ad- 
vance for liberals in that prior to 1971, few 
liberal amendments could survive the con- 
servative-dominated Committee of the 
Whole. For example, not a single liberal 
amendment of any substance was approved 
during 1970 prior to the advent of record 
tellers. 
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SECTION II— RESPONSES TO CRITICISMS OF 
RECORD TELLER VOTING 


This section examines the validity of 
criticisms directed against the record teller 
procedure. 


Too much time spent voting 


Despite the increase in number record votes 
to an all-time high, less time was spent tak- 
ing record votes in 1971 than in 1970. 

In 1970 the House spent about 155 hours 
taking 266 record votes (all roll calls). 

In 1971 the House spent 145 hours taking 
320 record votes (212 roll calls and 108 record 
tellers). 

These time estimates are based on a for- 
mula of 35 minutes per call and 12 minutes 
per record teller. However, even a more con- 
servative formula (e.g. 30 minutes per roll 
call and 14 minutes per teller vote) , indicates 
that less time was spent taking votes in 1971 
than in 1970. 


Repeated votes on minor variations of the 
same proposal 

There are only six instances where this 
criticism might apply. Most instances in- 
volved a compromise of a proposal which had 
just been rejected and in all cases it could be 
argued that the differences between amend- 
ments were significant enough to warrant 
separate votes. (The six cases do not include 
four votes on school busing because they 
were not votes on the same proposal but on 
different elements of the busing issue.) The 
six instances are as follows: 

(1) Two amendments to the Draft Exten- 
sion: 

The Whalen Amendment extending the 
draft for one year instead of two as proposed 
in the committee bill. 

The Carney compromise extending the 
draft for a year and a half. 

(2) Three amendments to the Military 
Procurement Authorization proposing dead- 
lines for withdrawal from Indochina: 

The Mink Amendment cutting off funds 
unconditionally as of January 1, 1972. 

The Nedzi-Whalen amendment setting a 
January 1, 1972 deadline, subject to a num- 
ber of conditions, 

The Pepper amendment setting a June 1, 
1972 deadline and specific POW conditions. 

(3) Two amendments to the legal services 
title of the Economic Opportunity Act: 

The Devine Amendment killing legal sery- 
ices. 

The Waggoner compromise authorizing 
legal services on an experimental 2-year basis. 

(4) Two amendments to the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act: 

The Quie Amendment setting national 
standards for determining student need and 
altering the state allotment formula. 

The Fraser compromise which altered the 
formula only. 

(5) Two amendments to the D.C. Revenue 
Act for 1971 cutting the Federal payment: 

The Gross Amendment cutting the pay- 
ment by $44 million. 

The Scherle compromise cutting the pay- 
ment by $25 million. 

(6) Two budget cutting amendments to 
the Defense Appropriations Act: 

The Reigle Amendment limiting defense 
spending to 95% of funds budgeted, a cut of 
almost $5 billion. 

The Aspin compromise setting a ceiling 
at the FY 1971 level, a cut of about $1.5 
billion. 


Too many frivolous votes 
A good measure of the importance—or 
frivolity—of a vote is its closeness—the mar- 
gin between the number of members voting 
YEA and the number voting NAY. The small- 
er the margin, the more important the vote; 
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the larger the margin, the less important—or 
more frivolous—the votes. This is, in fact, the 
standard that critics of record teller votes use 
when they point to votes rejecting amend- 
ments by lopsided margins as examples of 
frivolous record teller votes. 

In point of fact, however, such critics 
would be better advised to direct their atten- 
tion to roll call votes rather than record tell- 
ers for these are far more frivolous and point- 
less roll calls than record teller votes. 

For example, 120 or nearly 60% of the 212 
roll calls taken in 1971 had a margin of more 
than 200 votes between those voting YEA and 
those voting NAY. Only seven or 7% of the 
record teller votes had margins of this magni- 
tude. 

Similarly, 82 or nearly 40% of the roll calls 
had margins exceeding 300 votes while only 
one record teller vote fell in this category. 

The average margin on roll calls was 229 
compared to only 91 on record teller yotes 
(see Attachment No. 1). 

Another indication of the importance or 
frivolity of a vote is the number of members 
who support the losing side. For example, 
many regard it as frivolous or pointless to 
require a record yote on propositions which 
cannot command the support (or opposition) 
of at least 50 of the 435 members of the 
House. 

Again, such critics might examine roll call 
votes rather than record tellers. For a total 
of 102 roll calls in 1971—nearly half—in- 
volved votes in which the losing side had 
less than 50 supporters. Only two or 2% 
of the record teller votes fell in this category. 

Even more startling is the fact that on 
51 roll call votes the losing side could not 
garner even 10 votes. This included 22 in- 
stances of measures approved by margins of 
more than 300 to 0. Needless to say, these 
were no record tellers in this category. (See 
Attachment No. 2.) 

Finally, examination of the record teller 
votes themselves and non-record votes which 
precede them indicates that they generally 
involve major substantive issues and have 
sufficient support to warrant seeking a record 
vote. For example, 28 of the 100 record tell- 
er votes were preceded by a division vote 
on which the losing side (the side which re- 
quested the record teller vote) averaged 44% 
of the total members voting. In only one 
instance did the losing side get less than 34% 
of the total vote. The remaining 72 record 
tellers were preceded either by a voice vote 
(30) or no non-record vote whatsoever (42). 
Thus it can hardly be claimed that members 
asked for record tellers when previous votes 
had demonstrated they had absolutely no 
chance of winning. 

SECTION IV—POSSIBLE CHANGES 

Following are some possible changes which 
have been suggested to ease some of the 
complaints against record tellers: 

Use record tellers for rollcalls and quorum 
calls 

In 1971 the House spent 200 hours—more 
than an entire working month—taking 212 
roll calls (35 minutes each) and 152 quorum 
calls (30 minutes each). This expenditure 
of time could have been more than cut in 
half by using the record teller procedure 
(12 minutes) in lieu of calling the roll. 
The amount of time spent taking roll calls 
could have been reduced from 124 to 43 hours 
while the amount of time taking quorum 
calls could have been cut from 76 to 30 hours. 
The record teller procedure was used in lieu 
of roll calls on five occasions in 1971. 

Pipe fioor debate into Members offices 


Instead of closed-circuit TV, why not 
closed-circuit sound? It would provide all 
of the advantages of closed-circuit TV with 
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none of the disadvantages. Some Members 
have complained about difficulty adequate- 
ly informing themselves on amendments they 
are called to the floor to vote upon. Closed- 
circuit sound would solve this problem by 
providing a means for Members to stay in 
touch with floor debate while working in 
their offices. 

Similarly, committee and office staff could 
be better informed on floor activities and 
would be better able to advise Members and 
answer questions, etc. The speakers in Mem- 
bers’ offices could be equipped with an un- 
obtrusive signalling device so that those who 
wish to turn down the sound could be 
alerted when an amendment is offered, when 
some other legislative event occurs, or when 
the leadership wishes to make an announce- 
ment, 


Provide more work space for members in the 
capitol 

Some members complain about having to 
“chase back and forth” between the floor and 
their offices to vote. This problem could be 
greatly eased if rooms in the Capitol itself 
were available for Members to meet constit- 
uents, work with staff, etc. in more privacy 
than is afforded by the Rayburn Room. Such 
space could be made available if some of the 
indirect support services and other activities 
now housed in the Capitol were moved else- 
where. Note: The Capitol Diagrams on pages 
412-421 of the Congressional Directory show 
that most of the space in the Capitol is cur- 
rently used to house activities which have 
no need to be in the aCpitol itself: Repair 
and maintenance shops, airline and railroad 
ticket offices, storage of documents and other 
materials, committee staff, etc. 


Eliminate non-record-teller votes or make it 
possible to request a record teller with- 
out requesting a non-record teller first 
Under present rules a two-step procedure 

is required to obtain a record teller vote: The 

Member must first request a non-record tel- 

ler and then “tellers with clerks” (record 

teller vote). The non-record teller procedure 
was used only two times in 1971 and could 
probably be eliminated altogether. Or, the 
rules could be changed to permit Members 
to request a record teller vote directly, with- 
out first requesting a non-record teller vote. 


Do not require amendment sponsors and 
leaders of floor debate to serve as tellers 


The practice of assigning the sponsor of 
an amendment and the leader of the oppo- 
sition to serve as tellers for a record teller re- 
sults in unnecessary delay. These Members 
should be left free to answer Members ques- 
tions, lobby etc. Use of Members as tellers 
could be eliminated altogether or other Mem- 
bers not directly involved in the debate could 
be assigned. 


Increase the time period for record tellers 


Some Members have complained that the 
12-minute time period allotted for Members 
to get from their offices or elsewhere to the 
floor is insufficient, This time could be in- 
creased by two or three minutes without 
serious damage to the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of the record teller procedure, 
ATTACHMENT No. 1: COMPARISON OF VOTE 

MARGINS ON ROLL CALL AND RECORD TELLER 

VOTES 


This chart compares the Yea-Nay differ- 
ences for Roll Call and Record Teller votes 
taken during 1971. Column No. 1 indicates 
various categories of margins between the 
number of Yea and Nay votes. Column No. 2 
indicates the number of Roll Call votes where 
one side exceeded the other side by that mar- 
gin while Column No. 3 indicates the number 
of Record Teller votes which fell in that 
category. 
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Yea-Nay vote margin Roll call votes votes 
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140 to 149.. 


Date, bill number, and amendment sponsor and record 
teller — 
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130 to 135... 
120 to 129... 
110 to 119. 
100 to 109. 
90 to 99. 

80 to 89_ 

70 to 79_ 

60 to 69. 

50 to 59_ 

40 to 49. 

30 to 39. 


— 
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20 to 29 
10 to 19 
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ATTACHMENT No. 2 
This chart compares the number of roll 
call votes on which one side had less than 
100 votes with the number of record teller 
votes where the losing side had less than 100 
votes. 
Column No. 1 indicates the number of 


ATTACHMENT NO, 3 
RECORD TELLER VOTES DURING 1971 


Amendment or motion 


WATS Hits ACSC; PRUDAN..5o<0>ncoastivennesbinaeeuaenen 


Percent 

Apr. 1, TAR. 6531, Dennis 
Percent 

Apr. 1, H.R. 6531, Fraser. ._._.- 


Per 
June 2. H K 1, Uliman, Burleson. - 
Percent 


sun H. K 9270, Michel.. 
re 
June is cH K 9272, Yates- 


Percent. 
July 27, HR: 10061, Yates.. 
Percent 


Footnotes at end of table, 


Add $200,000,000 for health programs.. 
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votes on the losing side in categories of ten 
from 0 to 100. Column No. 2 shows the num- 
ber of Roll Calls on which the losing side 
had that many votes while Column No. 3 in- 
dicates the number of Record Teller votes 
in that category. 


Number of Number of 


Number of votes on losing side rolicalls record tellers 


Total under 100 
Total Under 50... 


rel eweKeoocoHeKoo 


” 
Siia 


1 62 percent. 
2 14 percent. 
3 48 percent. 
4 2 percent. 


Nonrecord votes Record teller votes 


Yea Nay Nay 
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ATTACHMENT NO. 3—Continued 
RECORD TELLER VOTES DURING 1971—Continued 


Nonrecord votes Record teller votes 


Date, bill number, and amendment sponsor and record č 
teller requester Amendment or motion 
van Paican H.R. 10061, Burke, G. Ford.......................... .--- Add $64,000,000 for child welfare___.. AA E R L T S E 
- Eliminate certain DOD employees from pay raise.. 
- Delete $100,000 for Dickey-Lincoin project study 


- Prohibit funds for testing nuclear weapons in Aleutian Islands.. 


Cut interns for political leadership program.. 
Strike out general assistance for higher education. 
No genera! aid to colleges if Court bans aid to church schools. 


Strike provision that Uniformed Services University be within 25 miles of the 
District of Columbia. 


Percent. 
Nov. 16. “i 11731, Bingham... 


Per 
Nov. 7, HR. T1731, Yatess...22 2222. ee 
Percent 
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Date, bill number, and amendment sponsor and record 
teller requester 


‘Per 
noni it CHK 11731, Riegle. 
Nov. ae “i 11731, Aspin- 


“Per 

Dec, 2, ae 11932, Scherle, G. Ford.. 
Percent 

Dec, 8, H.R. 12067, Fraser.. 


RECORD TELLER VOTES IN HOUSE IN LIEU OF ROLLCALL VOTES 


ent 
Nov. T "H Res, 696, Fraser.. 
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1 Voice 


SECRETARY BUTZ TESTIFIES CON- 
CERNING THE WEST COAST DOCK 
STRIKE 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Earl L. Butz, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, testified this afternoon before the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. Mr. Butz’ remarks concerned the 
resumption of the west coast dock strike 
and the tremendous impact this work 
stoppage is having on the American 
farmers. As you know, Mr. Speaker, I 
recently introduced legislation that 
would attempt to solve the problem of 
emergency transportation strikes. My 
bill, which will be reintroduced tomorrow 
with cosponsors, would amend the Rail- 
way Labor Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
in separate titles and provide the Presi- 
dent with permanent mechanisms for 
dealing with these disputes. I would like 
to bring Mr. Butz’ statement to the at- 
tention of my colleagues for it certainly 
points out the tremendous need for legis- 
lation in this area: 
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Amendment or motion 
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Nonrecord votes Record teller votes 


Vote in House on Erienborn sex discrimination amendment approved in Committee 


of the Whole. 


Dock STRIKES AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
(Statement of the Honorable Earl L. Butz) 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before this Subcommittee and to 
discuss with you a matter of the greatest 
urgency. The West Coast dock strike is of the 
most serious concern to all of us having re- 
sponsibilities in agriculture. It is of the deep- 
est interest to every American farmer. 

As a result of the various dock strikes in 
1971—the West Coast, the East and Gulf 
ports, and the Port of Chicago—the farmer's 
exports have been reduced by almost three 
quarters of a billion dollars below comparable 
periods in the preceding year. That is a sim- 
ple total of the reduced exports for the af- 
fected ports during the strike periods. 

The situation would have been still worse— 
much worse—except for the Taft-Hartley 
injunctions that the President was able to 
obtain at all ports at different times. As of 
now, however, the 80-day injunction ob- 
tained for the West Coast has expired. This 
leaves the President without recourse either 
in the courts or in Executive action, and it 
is for this reason that he has asked for special 
legislation, H.J.R. 1025, to end the West 
Coast strike and submit the dispute to 
arbitration. 

I might remind the Subcommitee that the 
President, almost two years ago, requested 
legislation to deal with transportation 
strikes—the Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act. As recently as last December 15, he again 
asked for action on that bill. Now, since no 


legislation has been forthcoming, he has 
asked for emergency legislation to deal with 
a specific strike. 

The strike is an emergency for agriculture. 
Historically, exports make up a major part 
of the farmer’s market. In recent years, a 
great deal of work has been done by farmers 
and their leaders to expand this outlet—so 
that our agriculture and our Nation may 
benefit from our farmers’ tremendous pro- 
ductive ability. Now, this market—and these 
gains—are being cast away by a small group 
of men who care nothing for farmers—in 
a dispute where farmers are not a party and 
have no voice. 

This is the way it looks to me as a partisan 
of the American farmer, And this is the way 
it looks to the farmer, who has plenty of 
problems of his own without being victim- 
ized in someone else’s argument. He thinks 
he has a right to look to his Government for 
fair treatment in this matter, and I agree 
with him. 

Unless there is action by the Congress at 
this time, our agriculture is going to be hurt 
in the pocketbook every day that the strike 
continues. Moreover, the American farmer is 
going to be damaged further in terms of his 
future as an exporter—his reputation as a 
world supplier. 


This is all very, very serious to an agricul- 
ture which has been exporting the product of 
one cropland acre out of every four. It is 
even more important to those farmers—soy- 
beans and wheat, for example—who have 
been exporting one bushel out of every two 
that they produce. The export market is 
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essential to the continuation of agriculture 
on the scale that we know it in this country. 
Let’s make no mistake about that. 

In order to maintain this export market, 
our agriculture must have a fair chance to 
compete. With work stoppages in all our 
deep-water ports, as occurred in 1971, our 
ability to compete is severely restricted. One 
of the United States’ major advantages in 
foreign trade is its traditional reliability as 
an overseas supplier every month of the year. 

Not only did last year’s dock strikes 
jeopardize that reputation, but their effect 
continues into the current year as our com- 
petitors continue to fill contracts that were 
negotiated during those strikes. No wonder 
farmers are concerned by a renewal of the 
work stoppages at West Coast ports. No 
wonder they are looking to Washington for 
relief from this strike. 

WEST COAST 


The short run impact of the dock strikes 
last summer and fall on agricultural exports 
is now apparent. The 100-day West Coast 
dock strike which began July 1, 1971 and was 
interrupted October 9 by @ Taft-Hartley in- 
junction reduced agricultural exports from 
the West Coast during the June-September 
period from $288 million a year earlier to $73 
million in 1971. 

Moreover, this coincided with the harvest 
of one of the largest wheat crops in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. At the peak of 
harvest over 30 million bushels of wheat were 
on the ground due to a lack of transportation 
caused by the dock tieup. Some of this wheat 
suffered quality deterioration. 

The 100-day strike and the threat of a con- 
tinuation have created uncertainty in the 
wheat market. Based on purchases by the 
Japanese Food Agency, the U.S. farmer's 
share of this market for the March-December 
period fell from 55 percent to 40 percent. U.S. 
losses of sales are in the neighborhood of 25 
million bushels valued at $40 million, and 
this loss continues to build. On January 19, 
the day after the West Coast dock strike 
resumed, the Japanese purchased 8.7 million 
bushels of wheat for March-April delivery; 
yet only 1.6 million bushels were purchased 
from the United States. 

Other Far Eastern countries are looking to 
other sources of supply. A Korean tender for 
110,000 tons of barley off the West Coast was 
recently cancelled due to the strike, and this 
barley has been purchased from Australia. 

Korean imports of U.S. wheat in July- 
December 1971 were only 17 million bushels, 
compared with 28 million bushels in the same 
months the preceding year. The most affected 
varieties were hard red winter and soft white. 
The Koreans have purchased their needs from 
Australia. 

Taiwan’s imports of U.S. wheat in July- 
December 1971 were only 5.0 million bushels, 
compared with 12.4 million bushels the year 
before—a decline of almost 60 percent. In 
western soft wheat alone, the decline in US. 
sales to Taiwan was from 5.4 million bushels 
in July-December 1970 to only 1.6 million 
bushels the same months of 1971. 

Thus wheat exports were the largest cas- 
ualty of the 100-day strike, although other 
commodities were affected too, particularly 
fruits, vegetables, rice, cotton, and livestock 
products. Even those commodities that suc- 
ceeded in reaching foreign markets did not 
represent a total plus. 

Of those commodities which did move 
about one-half were fruits and vegetables 
and other non-bulk commodities. Lemons 
were flown to Japan, and fruits and vege- 
tables were moved overland to Gulf and Ca- 
nadian ports. Some Oregon seed producers 
were forced to ship overland to New York 
City to insure that their contracts would be 
met with foreign buyers. 

“The results of these costly diversions were 
less than encouraging. For example, two ship- 
ments of raisins and one shipment of prunes 
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arrived in the United Kingdom contaminated 
by insects. The shipments have been investi- 
gated and the infestation was found to be 
directly attributable to the required diver- 
sionary hauls. 

There is normally a constant flow of tallow 
from renderers to markets. The West Coast 
dock strike rapidly backed up exports and 
filled the limited storage available. Some tal- 
low is being diverted to Canadian ports and 
some to the Midwest, at an increased market- 
ing cost of over one cent per pound. 

However, for most products the cost in- 
volved in diversion was too high, and con- 
sequently there were significant losses. In 
California ten alfalfa meal dehydration 
plants were forced to close during the West 
Coast strike. Since exports usually account 
for about two-thirds of the California output, 
the domestic market was quickly flooded with 
alfalfa that would normally be dehydrated 
for exporting. Furthermore, alfalfa cubes and 
pellets destined for export and held by the 
strike were exposed to the sun which reduced 
carotene content to no more than that of 
ordinary hay. As a result their value dropped 
to $30 per ton compared to the pre-strike 
price of $50 per ton. 

The West Coast strike has had a serious 
impact on prices for acala cotton. This is a 
specialty cotton grown in the far West which 
normally sells for a premium of 4 cents per 
pound above regular cottons. Substantial 
quantities of acala cotton are exported, and 
the export market is necessary to maintain 
the price differential. During the strike and 
with the threat of a new strike, acala cotton 
lost its normal premium price and is now 
selling below the levels of other cottons 
which do not have acala’s unique qualities. 

The strike is also a serious problem to the 
American forest industry, which is a concern 
of my Department. The industry estimates 
that every day of a dock strike on the West 
Coast means the loss of $1 million in wood 
product exports, Further disruption of lum- 
ber exports, as well as imports, might well 
have serious repercussions upon home-build- 
ing programs in 1972. Transportation prob- 
lems in 1968-69 contributed to record high 
prices for forest products and a serious upset 
to the homebuilding industry. The present 
situation is very similar. 


CHICAGO 


The problems which arose on the West 
Coast last summer were repeated on the Gulf 
Coast, the East Coast and in Chicago on the 
Great Lakes last fall. 

The Chicago strike of 9 elevators out of a 
total 11 in that port began September 1, 1971. 
These elevators were open from October 9 
to November 11 under a temporary Taft- 
Hartley injunction. They have been closed 
since that time, and this will again be an 
acute problem once warm weather reopens 
the Great Lakes shipping route. Export ca- 
pacity of the 9 closed elevators was estimated 
for September-December at 35 million 
bushels of corn and soybeans. The closing of 
this vital port during the height of harvest 
of a record corn and soybean crop was deeply 
felt in the corn belt. Cash farm prices for 
corn and soybeans were discounted well be- 
low the normal differential between the near 
term Chicago futures quotation and cash 
country prices in Indiana and Illinois, 


EAST AND GULF COAST 


The East and Gulf Coast strike started No- 
vember 1, 1971 and ended November 27 when 
Taft-Hartley injunctions were issued. These 
injunctions expire on February 14, 1972. An 
evaluation of the impact of this strike is 
difficult because some ports were open dur- 
ing part of the October-November period. As 
an example, the West Gulf Ports which are 
important outlets for wheat, sorghum, rice, 
and cotton, continued to work until Novem- 
ber 15. New Orleans, the major export point 
for soybeans and corn was opened from Oc- 
tober 26 through November 15 due to an 
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NLRB action. Mobile, Beaumont, and Balti- 
more were open for shorter periods. Phila- 
delphia was open from October 26 to No- 
vember 15 under a separate type of court 
action, 

The East and Gulf Coasts normally ac- 
count for about two-thirds of our total agri- 
cultural exports. During the October-No- 
vember period in 1970 these ports exported 
$917 million of agricultural products com- 
pared to $400 million during the same pe- 
riod in 1971. 

The strike impact was especially severe 
in October on exports of soybeans and corn 
from Gulf ports. Corn exports were down 
from $67 million to $9 million and soybeans 
were down from $95 million to about $16 
million, By the time the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction had been issued on the East and 
Gulf Coasts, 25 ocean-going vessels were idle 
at Gulf ports, the port elevators were filled, 
and an estimated 50 million bushels of corn 
and soybeans were backed up the Mississippi 
River Valley in barges and railroad cars. 

Some of the soybean crushing mills along 
the Mississippi were forced to close tempo- 
rarily while others operated at sharply re- 
duced capacity. During this period tallow 
stocks on the East Coast increased and over 
100 million pounds of tobacco were stalled at 
dockside. 


THE COST TO AGRICULTURE 


In total, the dock strikes on the East, Gulf, 
and West Coasts reduced U.S. farm exports 
during the shutdowns by over $700 million 
from year earlier levels. Diversionary move- 
ments to open ports during the strike, antic- 
ipatory shipments off the East and Gulf 
Coasts before the strike, and heavier than 
normal shipments following the strike will 
assist in reducing the losses. However, some 
losses are permanent, and the impact of 
these strikes will be felt in lost future sales. 

The strike impact is not limited to lost 
export sales. It is felt in the form of reduced 
farm prices, increased marketing costs, and 
spoiled crops. This is especially true for those 
products for which the export market is sub- 
stantial, We export over one-half of our rice, 
wheat, and soybean production; nearly two- 
fifths of the cattle hides; over one-third of 
the tallow, tobacco and cotton produced; and 
one-fifth of total feedgrain sales by U.S. 
farmers. 

For example, if past performance is a guide, 
we expect that at the height of the strike 
during October and November, our farmers 
sold over 800 million bushels of corn and 
over 500 million bushels of soybeans. The 
price discounts received by farmers during 
this period were a direct result of the reduced 
foreign demand for these commodities caused 
by the dock strikes. 

U.S. agricultural exports this fiscal year 
could very well be down $400-$500 million 
below last year. Part of this decline is due to 
lower unit values for some of our commodi- 
ties but American agriculture is not getting 
the volume gains that could come from these 
lower prices. Without work stoppages Canada 
is experiencing a record year for barley ex- 
ports. Some of our key customers are turning 
to Canada and Australia for more of their 
wheat supplies. The Russians were forced 
to purchase part of their corn requirements 
from Argentina because of the uncertainty 
of our port situation. Foreign customers are 
telling American agriculture that they are 
shifting their purchases elsewhere where 
they can get assured delivery. That is the 
real tragedy of these work stoppages—the 
loss of future sales to our competitors not 
only for this year but for years to come. 

It is of utmost importance that these dock 
work stoppages be ended promptly, and that 
provision be made to prevent future tie-ups 
in our transportation system. Not to do this, 
promptly, will be to subject American 
farmers to an erosion of income which they 
cannot and should not be expected to endure. 
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They are growing weary of being bloodied, 
as innocent bystanders, by someone else’s 
fight. They are justifiably incensed and frus- 
trated at not being able to move to market 
at harvest time the product of a whole year’s 
labor, because of unresolved arguments 
among small groups of people in transporta- 
tion. Our farmers want protection from this 
kind of restrictive action—and they want it 
now! 


PACIFIC COAST EXPORTS—JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1970 
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OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton an- 
nounced that the Department of Inte- 
rior is considering a proposal which 
would permit coastal States to share in 
the revenues of mineral production on 
the submerged lands of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

A similar arrangement now exists be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States with respect to Federal lands ly- 
ing within their borders. Under present 
law, a State is entitled to 37.5 percent of 
the revenues of mineral production on 
lands lying within its borders to help pay 
the ancillary costs of providing educa- 
tion, health care, building roads, and 
other public services. A similar formula 
should be applied for States now provid- 
ing services essential for offshore pro- 
duction. 

Among the earliest and most effective 
voices for this proposal were the New 
Orleans Times Picayune and its distin- 
guished executive editor, George W. 
Healy, Jr. 

I am very pleased that the Depart- 
ment of Interior is giving this proposal 
the serious consideration it merits. 

I am inserting a recent editorial and 
article from the New Orleans Times Pic- 
ayune and calling them to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

SHOULD Be Mayor BREAKTHROUGH 

Dispatches from Washington Wednesday 
reported that the Department of the Interior 
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is giving serious consideration to proposed 
sharing with coastal states of revenues pro- 
duced from submerged federal lands off those 
states. 

That is most welcome news. 

Louisiana and other coastal states, we have 
urged repeatedly, should share in revenues 
received by the federal government from 
minerals production in adjacent waters. Such 
revenue sharing is earned and deserved. 

The federal government could not realize 
this income from its lands off coastal states 
unless those states performed governmental 
services essential to men and women who 
work in offshore drilling and producing op- 
erations and to members of their families. 

According to figures obtained from the 
Bureau of Land Management of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Outer Continental 
Shelf minerals production placed in the fed- 
eral treasury in fiscal year 1970 more than 
$1.272 billion. By far the greatest contributor 
to this tremendous fund was federal land off 
Louisiana's coast. 

During 1970 Louisiana provided education, 
health, police, recreation, library and other 
services to 67,644 persons employed to make 
offshore fields productive and to members of 
their families. The cost to the state and its 
subdivisions of providing these essential serv- 
ices is estimated conservatively at $79,718,702. 

In addition, the state and its subdivisions 
have made capital expenditures to provide 
highways, marinas and other facilities with- 
out which the offshore oil fields could not be 
worked. These public works have cost many 
millions of dollars. As an example, Plaque- 
mines Parish built a four-lane highway from 
Belle Chasse to Venice, at the head of the 
passes, whose major use is in transport of 
men and supplies needed in the offshore 
work. That construction alone cost $48,024,- 
008. 

While interior states receive a substantial 
share of revenues produced by inshore fed- 
eral lands, Congress has made no provision 
for sharing with Coastal states of revenues 
produced from federal offshore lands. 

To us, this is a serious injustice. It is an 
inequity which can be ended by prompt and 
simple action by the Congress. Let federal 
law provide for sharing of revenue produced 
by offshore federal lands in the same manner 
that revenue produced by inshore federal 
lands is shared with states like Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Alaska and other states where 
large areas still are held by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton is quoted by The Washington Star 
as saying that he is “exploring the idea of 
giving coastal states a piece of the action on 
offshore oll,” 

It’s a capital idea, Mr. Secretary, and one 
that we urge the national administration and 
the Congress to put in effect. 

INTERIOR SECRETARY STUDYING SHARING OF 

MINERALS REVENUE 
(By Edgar A. Poe) 

WASHINGTON.—The Nixon Administration, 
already on record in favor of tax-revenue 
sharing with state and local governments, 
appears to be moving closer to a proposal that 
would cut the states in on yields from off- 
shore oil, gas and other minerals. 

Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton has 
under advisement a plan that would permit 
states with offshore wells to share in the 
revenues from this production. 

A spokesman for the cabinet officer said 
Wednesday that the question of offshore 
sharing by the states actually came up dur- 
ing a closed conference with governors and 
official representatives of the Atlantic Coast 
States here on Jan. 11. It was not brought 
out at the subsequent open press conference. 


Secretary Morton has not yet discussed a 
formula to be applied if and when such a 


proposal is approved by the administration, a 
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spokesman said. He said the secretary realizes 
that off-shore production would be limited 
without services now provided free by the 
adjoining states. These include roads, schools, 
libraries, hospitals, police protection, and 
services of the courts, among other things. 

Ironically, if the production was onshore 
on federal lands, the states automatically 
would receive 3744 per cent of the yields un- 
der present law. This includes yields from 
oil, gas and timber. 


NO ENTHUSIASM 


At the conference with state officials here 
earlier this month, neither Gov. Francis Sar- 
gent of Massachusetts, nor Gov. Marvin Man- 
dell of Maryland, the only two governors in 
attendance, expressed any enthusiasm for a 
proposal by Secretary Morton to explore the 
possibility of conducting lease sales on the 
outer continental shelf lands along the At- 
lantic Coast. One reason, of course, is the dis- 
pute of how far state submerged lands extend 
seaward. Some of the New England states, 
including Maine and Massachusetts, claim 
ownership of 100-seaward miles. 

Under a U.S. Supreme Court ruling, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Alabama can lease 
three miles from their coasts, while Texas 
and Florida may lease up to three leagues or 
about 10% miles. Some critics of this unique 
decision of 1960 accused the High Court of 
legislating. With numerous nearby islands 
along the Gulf, the disputed question is 
where do you start measuring from the coast 
of a particular state. 

Louisiana, with tremendous offshore pro- 
duction, currently would stand to share more 
in offshore yields than any state because 
offshore production of oil and gas from the 
federal leases is far greater than any other 
offshore area. 

The Washington Star Wednesday, in a 
story asserting that Secretary Morton is 
considering a proposal to share offshore oil 
revenues with states, quoted an unnamed 
oil industry spokesman as saying he knows 
about the Morton plan. The industry spokes- 
man went on to say the Secretary’s pro- 
posal could provide the basis for an out-of- 
court settlement of the many-years-old 
boundary dispute with various coastal states. 

“He also said he believes the oil money 
sharing would allow the federal government 
to follow President Nixon's order to accel- 
erate drilling at sea,” the newspaper said. 

The story said that “sharing of profits from 
offshore oll could give states, now reluctant 
to start drilling in new areas, such as along 
the East Coast, an incentive to change their 
minds.” 

BIDS RETURNED 


The Interior Department recently re- 
turned more than 250 sealed bids filed in 
December for lease on federal lands off Lou- 
isiana. There has been speculation in Wash- 
ington that the sealed bids on the 78 tracts, 
totaling some 366,000 acres, possibly 
amounted to nearly $2 billion merely for the 
privilege of drilling. Any production from 
these lands, of course, would be shared by 
the federal government. 

The bids were returned several days ago 
after a federal judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia more than 1,000 miles away refused 
to dissolve an injunction he issued because 
a New York-based environmental organiza- 
tion contended that the Department of In- 
terior had failed to comply with certain pro- 
visions of the National Environmental Policy 
Act. 

If and when the injunction is dissolved 
and the lease sale conducted it would add 
about 10 per cent to the 3,800,000 acres al- 
ready under lease off the Louisiana coast. The 
tracts off eastern Louisiana are located in 
water depths up to 500 feet. 

Secretary Morton promised Atlantic Coast 
governors and official state representatives 
at the Washington conference that he would 


not conduct any lease sales for drilling until 
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public hearings would be conducted, and the 
states would have a chance to present their 
respective stories, and the lawsuits of the 
various states against the federal government 
are settled. 


Boccs Praises SHARING PLAN 


WASHINGTON.—United States Rep. Hale 
Boggs Wednesday praised a proposal to share 
offshore oil revenues with producing states 
similar to a bill he first introduced several 
years ago. 

Boggs said: “I have sponsored legislation 
for a number of years to give coastal states 
a fair share of revenues derived from off- 
shore mineral production beyond their so 
called historic boundaries. 

“T have discussed this bill on several occa- 
sions with Secretary (Rogers C. B.) Morton, 
and he has indicated great interest. His sup- 
port, and that of the other coastal states 
would be invaluable in its passage, and pas- 
sage of the bill would be tremendously help- 
ful to Louisiana, 

Boggs had words of high praise for George 
W. Healy Jr., editor of The Times-Picayune 
who has been advocating such a sharing 
plan. He said: 

“Mr. Healy through edtiorials and personal 
correspondence with the members of Con- 
gress and the executive branch has diligently 
and persistently pushed for this plan and 
the fact that it is being considered at the 
highest level of government is due in no 
small part to his efforts.” 

Under the Boggs proposal, the bulk of off- 
shore revenues—62!, per cent—would be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury into 
a special fund in the treasury which would 
be known as the Marine Resources Conserva- 
tion and Development Fund, and would be 
used in water pollution control, underwater 
agriculture, conservation of beaches, hurri- 
cane protection, ald to sea grant colleges, 
fisheries development, construction and 
maintenance of waterfront recreation facili- 
ties, oceanographic research, and in other 
sea-related activities. 

The remaining 37% per cent of the reve- 
nues would be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the state adjacent to the tide- 
lands. The funds would be used for the ben- 
efit of the public schools or public roads of 
the state, as its legislature may direct. 


GOVERNOR LUCEY’S CHALLENGE 
TO GRADUATING STUDENTS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Wisconsin Governor Patrick J. Lucey 
recently had the honor of delivering the 
commencement address at the January 
25, 1972, graduation ceremonies at the 
University of Wisconsin. Governor Lucey 
spoke directly to the most vital issue fac- 
ing our Nation; that is, the continuing 
American participation in the war in 
Indochina, and he called for the imme- 
diate, complete, and total withdrawal of 
all American military personnel and 
equipment from Southeast Asia. Gover- 
nor Lucey further challenged the gradu- 
ating students to involve themselves in 
the political dialog of 1972 and to work 
for the cause of peace within the existing 
political framework. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur with Governor 
Lucey’s remarks, and I commend him for 
speaking frankly to the University of 
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Wisconsin graduating students. It is my 
pleasure to enter Governor Lucey’s 
—— in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD tO- 
ay. 
The speech follows: 


SPEECH By GOVERNOR PATRICK J. LUCEY, UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN—MapIson, COM- 
MENCEMENT, JANUARY 25, 1972 
I am honored to have the opportunity to 

address the graduating class at this distin- 

guished University and to bring greetings 
from Wisconsin's citizens. 

This occasion scarcely calls for a detailed 
review of the interrelationship between the 
University and its host state. The commit- 
ment to higher education that generation 
after generation of Wisconsin citizens have 
made since the almost simultaneous birth 
of this institution and this state, requires 
no elaboration. Were it not for financial as- 
sistance disproportionately large for our 
numbers and our resources, a state of average 
means could not support a world renowned 
institution. Nor could such an effort be so 
amply rewarded were it not for a superior 
faculty of extraordinary dedication. 

The University has long provided our state 
with a fountainhead of learning, new knowl- 
edge and new techniques which have en- 
riched our lives culturally, while also adding 
to our economic well-being. 

But more than that, on numerous occa- 
sions in the past, the University has been 
the conscience of the state. The social re- 
forms of John R. Commons and Selig Perl- 
man, though controversial in their time, ulti- 
mately offered direction toward the attain- 
ment of a more decent society. 

More recently, and to no less an extent, 
the faculty and the student body of this Uni- 
versity have exercised a significant moral 
influence over the state and the entire nation. 

I speak of the emphatically stated value 
judgment that American military involve- 
ment in the civil war in Vietnam was and 
is an immoral national policy. 

At a time when there was less public 
understanding and more widespread support 
for the war throughout this country, the 
members of this faculty spoke against its 
legality and its necessity. When one Wash- 
ington administration after another tied 
American intervention in Vietnam to 
American patriotism, students on this cam- 
pus refused to accept so perverse and so 
simplistic a notion. When American cor- 
porations, profiteering from the war main- 
tained a business-as-usual attitude, the 
University community dissented and called 
public attention to the misdirected expendi- 
ture of human and material resources. 

In large part, these actions by the Uni- 
versity community have stimulated a drama- 
tic shift in American public opinion against 
the war. Yet in spite of the currently re- 
sounding national mandate for peace, the 
bombs are still falling, and the war persists— 
not only in North and South Vietnam, but 
in Laos and Cambodia and Thailand. 

Two successive national administrations 
have betrayed the American people. In 1964 
Lyndon Johnson was swept into office be- 
cause of widespread fear that his opponent 
would act irresponsibly by expanding Ameri- 
can military involvement in Southeast Asia. 
We elected Lyndon Johnson but then had 
imposed upon us the repudiated policies of 
Goldwater. In 1968—when many of you 
began your college careers—Richatd Nixon 
was elected to the Presidency in large part 
because he claimed to have a secret plan to 
end the war. 

Three years later we are still engaged in 
what has become the longest war in Ameri- 
can history. The Nixon plan of Vietnamiza- 
tion has not brought an end to the killing 
but rather, it is instead responsible for un- 
told additional Asian deaths, 19,400 more 
Americans killed in combat, 106,000 more 
Americans wounded and the squandering of 
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countless billions of dollars. It is true that 
Mr. Nixon has reduced the number of Ameri- 
can forces in Vietnam from 539,000 when he 
entered office to 140,000 at the end of this 
month. But it is also true that he has ordered 
the explosion of as many bombs in three 
years as Lyndon Johnson did in five. 

In all, we have dropped 6,200,000 tons of 
bombs in Southeast Asia. Our bombings have 
caused an estimated one million Vietnamese 
casualties. A recent study by two American 
scientists reveals that these bombs have also 
produced a moon-like landscape in many 
areas of Vietnam, where approximately 20 
million craters have been blasted out of the 
earth. These scientists point out that a 
quarter of a million bombs are unexploded— 
posing a hazard to all forms of life for years 
to come. ; 

There are other facts of comparable horror 
which detail the many gruesome conse- 
quences of this war. But they are only too 
familiar to us all. Though their precise 
magnitude may be uncertain, their very ex- 
istence evidences the tragedy of America’s 
continued involvement in Southeast Asia. 
That some of these statistics are not increas- 
ing as rapidly as was the case at some time 
in the past, is of slight consolation, 

The recent reduction of American battle- 
dead, for example, offered no comfort to the 
family of Sergeant Jerry N. Duffey of Char- 
lotte, Michigan, the sole American battle 
casualty in Vietnam one week ago. Nor does 
the reduced American death toll diminish 
the anguish of Asian families, mourning the 
loss of a son or daughter. The continued 
American presence in Vietnam also leaves un- 
resolved the fate of those held captive, whose 
return depends upon the termination of 
hostilities by this nation. 

There are those who say the war is no 
longer an issue in our society or on our 
campuses, Some politicians of both parties 
argue that reduced American casualties and 
shrinking draft quotas have been sufficient 
to defuse the peace movement. Perhaps they 
are right. But if they are, what has happened 
to our righteous outrage? At what point did 
we lose the moral imperative? Is a war im- 
moral only when it threatens our personal 
safety or makes career plans uncertain? 

Is it immoral to kill and be killed on the 
ground but righteous to bomb indiscrimi- 
nately from aircraft carriers and air bases 
in Thailand? 

It has been said that in not one of the 
last twenty years would combat have existed 
in Southeast Asia without American finan- 
cial support. Are we prepared to supply and 
finance carnage for an indefinite period, so 
long as we are not personally threatened or 
inconvenienced? The time has come for 
America to cease its role as the exchequer of 
Asian wars. 

The time has come for us to demand an 
immediate, complete and total withdrawal 
of all American military personnel and 
equipment from all of Southeast Asia. 

I am deeply disturbed by those who say 
the economy is the issue In the coming elec- 
tion, They say that the war is not important 
any more. I say ... the war is the issue, and 
that everything we need to do or aspire to 
achieve is affected by it. 

The war has contributed immeasurably to 
the disruption of the economy of this coun- 
try. 

The war has brought untold tragedy into 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican families through the death, injury or 
capture of their sons and loved ones, 

The war has diverted our attention and 
our resources from the decay of our cities, 
the destruction of our environment and the 


neglect of our children, 
The war has materially contributed to the 
loss of faith in government by our citizens. 
And most importantly, the war has become 
an immense and indelible stain on the moral 
integrity of this nation. 
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The question now unanswered is whether 
you are prepared to accept a responsibility to 
influence the political decision-making that 
will take place during the remaining months 
of this year. 

Will you contribute to the political dialog 
of 1972 or will you stand mute as fateful 
decisions are made that will affect your lives 
and the lives of others? 

This year presents you with the opportu- 
nity to work for peace not only in the na- 
tional election but in the Wisconsin Presi- 
dential primary. 

If this University has served you well, you 
go forth on this commencement day better 
able to direct society towards a more humane 
future. As members of this campus commu- 
nity you have recognized that a better fu- 
ture for this nation depends in large part 
upon the termination of the Vietnam war. 
As you influenced the community from the 
campus, so too, must you influence the com- 
munity, as members and leaders in its ranks. 

As champions of the cause of peace, may 
you be relentless in your efforts to secure 
the prompt conclusion of this war and of the 
processes by which Vietnams are made pos- 
sible, 


NEW TRANSIT TECHNOLOGIES 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr, FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues some recent developments which 
are extremely encouraging to those of us 
who have sought to encourage the devel- 
opment of new transit technologies. 

I am particularly excited about Presi- 
dent Nixon’s decision to increase by 77 
percent our spending to accelerate de- 
velopment of new transit technologies. 
Hopefully the House will act quickly to 
fully fund this urgently needed program. 

I was also extremely pleased with a 
recent statement by Henry Ford II, chair- 
man of the board, Ford Motor Co., when 
he suggested that it is time for us to be- 
gin using a portion of our dedicated high- 
way trust funds to develop new transit 
technologies. This somewhat heretical 
statement coming from an automobile 
executive is both responsible and refresh- 
ing in that it reflects a growing aware- 
ness of the urgent need to provide new 
transit alternatives in our urban areas. 

In fact Ford has already begun to make 
sizable investments in the new transit 
technology field. They are one of four 
companies chosen by the Department of 
Transportation to demonstrate new 
transit systems at the International Air 
Exposition to be held at Dulles in May 
of this year. Hopefully these initiatives 
will lead the rest of the automobile in- 
dustry to realize that encouragement of 
mass transit can be both good for the 
country and good business. It should be 
evident to all that more urban highway 
construction is at best only a partial solu- 
tion to the growing auto congestion prob- 
lem. 

The January issue of Ward’s Auto 
World carries an article by Tom Joyce 
which discusses the urban transportation 
crisis and the implications for the auto- 
mobile industry. It is heartening to know 
that at least one automaker understands 
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what Mr. Joyce is talking about and is 
doing something to meet the challenge. 

At this point I would like to insert Mr. 
Ford’s comments on highway trust funds 
and the article by Tom Joyce in the 
RECORD, 

The articles follow: 

Next TEST ror DETROIT: ANTICAR CAMPAIGNS 
(By Tom Joyce) 

Wasuineton.—After several turbulent 
years, it seems as if the auto industry is head- 
ing into some relatively quiet waters in its 
dispute with government and consumer 
groups over safety. 

This isn’t to say that there won’t be some 
pretty choppy waves from time to time. But 
the way things are being sized up in the na- 
tion’s capital, 1972 could well provide the 
embattled auto industry with a long-awaited 
respite. 

The biggest single item still unsettled, of 
course, is that dealing with air bags or some 
satisfactory passive restraint system to pro- 
tect car drivers and passengers. But the De- 
partment of Transportation's National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
has pushed back the deadline on this re- 
quirement until 1976 models. 

This was no easy task, especially since 
Douglas Toms, the safety administrator, had 
predicted that air bags could help cut auto 
fatalities in half by the beginning of the next 
decade. But the auto industry, with a hefty 
assist from the powerful American Automo- 
bile Association, won the delay on grounds 
that it would be technically impossible to in- 
stall them safely by the earlier target date. 

Consumer advocate Ralph Nader sees in 
this a deal between the White House and top 
officials of the big auto firms, 


SAFETY DEMANDS REDUCED 


But that really is no longer a major point. 
What is important is that demands on the 
auto industry—in terms of safety—have been 
whittled down and now 1972 appears to be 
shaping up as a year of relatively happy mo- 
toring for Detroit. The interlocking seat belt 
idea has to be worked out. And car makers 
are under orders to strengthen car roofs. 

But even at Mr. Nader’s Center for Auto 
Safety—a busy shop of 15 lawyers and stu- 
dents—officials concede that the new year is 
not going to be loaded with the kind of new 
demands like the industry has witnessed in 
the past. 

“There really isn't very much coming down 
the line,” one of Mr. Nader’s auto experts 
told Ward’s Auto World. 

All this would seem to augur well for the 
industry; a period of calm that hopefully 
will give designers a chance to think more 
about designing cars around safety rather 
than adding feature after feature to cars al- 
ready designed. At least this is the way Wash- 
ington safety oficials and even some of Mr. 
Nader’s own people view it. 

But there is a hitch. And while it involves 
automobile safety and the sister issue of 
clean air, it’s something quite different. 

Just as cars are being made safer, a new 
problem has developed—or is developing— 
for the car makers. 

CUT CARS CAMPAIGN 

Put simply, it is burgeoning campaign to 
reduce the number of automobiles on the 
road. And the idea is to vastly improve mass 
transit systems and train travel. 

As might well be suspected, Mr. Nader’s fol- 
lowers are among the avante garde. “It is,” 
said an attorney at the Center for Auto 
Safety, “a different kind of approach, It deals 
with the whole picture, including improving 
the quality of life.” 

Spearheading the new crusade is the High- 
way Action Coalition, composed of leading 
ecological groups including the Sierra Club 
and the Audubon Society. The organization's 
concern is both death on the nation’s streets 
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and highways and pollution of the environ- 
ment. 

Leading the fight in Washington is John 
Kramer, a young activist of the Nader mold 
whose plan is to assault the National High- 
way Trust Fund which each year helps to 
build highways to the tune of more than $4 
billion, 

If Mr. Kramer and his fast-growing band of 
followers get their way—an iffy, down-the- 
road proposition at this time—the move 
would channel money now going into the 
highway kitty for the development of mass 
transit systems. 

The idea is simple: The more people who 
use transit systems, the fewer who will be 
driving automobiles. 

On the side of the coalition, its supporters 
argue, is a growing desire on the part of 
Americans to avoid driving and the traffic 
snarls and the parking problems that go 
with it. 

The argument is not without its merits. In 
Washington last month the House finally re- 
leased $72.5 million to keep work moving on 
Washington’s under-construction subway 
system. The move is significant because it was 
a defeat for the highway lobby seeking more 
freeways and a victory for subway supporters 
cheered on by both District of Columbia and 
suburban residents. 

The whole issue is likely to generate some 
fireworks early this year when both highway 
and mass transit programs are scheduled for 
airings in Congress. 


QUESTIONS FOR DETROIT 


For Detroit it poses a bag full of serious 
questions. Is there a growing disenchantment 
with the automobile, especially as a means of 
getting to and from the work place, that will 
erode sales? Is the move toward more transit 
systems and fewer highways a sign of this? 
What are the chances for the new move- 
ment? 

There can be no doubt that the automobile 
is causing serious congestion in American 
cities. Parking is expensive. And even when 
motorists are willing to pay high fees, they 
often have to wait long periods to get their 
cars in and out of garages and lots. 

In New York there are now plans for major 
changes in downtown traffic patterns—partly 
to eliminate traffic snarls and partly to con- 
form to federal air quality standards. 

Other cities are planning similar moves. 
And that could mean fewer automobiles. 

What has made the auto industry so big 
and powerful is that ever since cars first 
started rolling off assembly lines Americans 
wanted more and more of them. But, like so 
many other things in American life, the bless- 
ing has not been without drawbacks. And 
today these problems are demanding atten- 
tion. 

General Motors Board Chairman James M. 
Roche, who retired Dec. 31, predicts the auto 
industry will sell up to 11 million cars this 
year. It well might turn out to be a good 
estimate. 

But what about the years to come? No one, 
of course, is suggesting that the giant is going 
to fall into rapid decline and people are going 
to quit buying cars. 

Nevertheless, there are some things to con- 
sider. The U.S. population growth rate has 
declined. Both because of safety and ecology, 
the automobile has more enemies than it has 
had since the days of carriage builders. And 
there are new pressures—like moves for fewer 
cars and more mass transit systems. 

Thus, while 1972 should give Detroit a 
breather of sorts on the safety front, it might 
well be the beginning of different concerns, 
EXCERPTS From Press CONFERENCE TRAN- 

SCRIPT, HENRY FORD II AND LEE A. IACOCCA 

Question. Mr. Ford, how do you feel about 
diverting Federal highway funds to mass 
transit purposes? Studying mass transit 
ideas? 
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Mr. Forp. I don’t know whether we're yet 
ready to suggest that mass transit get funds 
out of the Highway Trust Fund. However, 
we do think the Highway Trust Fund should 
use some of its money to study methods of 
mass transit and do some research and de- 
velopment on it. 

Question. How much of that money? Ten 
per cent? 

Mr. Forp. Well, 10 per cent adds up to an 
awful lot. I don’t know how much research 
and development you can do over a period 
of time, so I don't want to give you any 
figures. But, we're talking about this to some 
people and I don’t know whether we're going 
to be able to sell our ideas. We think to 
start with you can’t switch this over all 
overnight and say “X” per cent of the High- 
way Trust Fund ought to go into mass 
transit. We're in favor of mass transit; we’re 
not opposed to mass transit in any way. But, 
it’s got to be a viable mass transit and it 
can’t cost the general public a fortune. It’s 
got to be a viable system. We have to start 
slowly, as I see it, and take some of the 
Highway Trust Fund money and use it for 
research and development and experimenta- 
tion . . . maybe build one system, if it’s a 
new type, and see whether it works. Do that 
kind of thing before you start to say you 
want to earmark “X” dollars out of the total 
Highway Trust Fund. 

Question. Do you feel that eventually some 
of this trust fund money could be used to 
subsidize mass transit in the way it has been 
used to subsidize automobiles in the con- 
struction of highways? 

Mr. Forp. That may come. I wouldn’t say 
whether it would or whether it wouldn't. I 
think we have to crawl before we walk, and 
walk before we run. I think we have to find 
out how viable mass transit systems are. I am 
sure they are very necessary in some loca- 
tions and not necessary at all in others. I 
think the types that are going to be used are 
going to be important. I think that there are 
all kinds of things that have to be researched 
and looked at and thought through including 
how they are going to be financed. All kinds 
of things have to be looked at, 


NECESSITY OF AIRCRAFT 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, production of the Air Force's 
T-38 supersonic trainer jet by Northrop 
Corp. ended on this past Monday with 
the delivery of the 1,187th, and final, 
aircraft in a special ceremony at Palm- 
dale, Calif. I would like to congratulate 
both Northrop and the Air Force for 
this effort that should serve as a model 
for military procurement programs. 
Since the first T-38 was turned over to 
the Air Force in 1961, every plane has 
been delivered on or ahead of schedule, 
the planes have surpassed their guar- 
anteed performance standards, and all 
contract cost commitments have been 
met or bettered. 

I have learned, to my dismay, that with 
the close of this project, the F-5B is 
the only combat crew trainer aircraft 
of this type now in production in the 
United States, and that this program 
will be closed in April 1973 unless further 
funds are made available immediately. 
The plan, at the outset of the F-5 pro- 
gram, was to include two F-5B aircraft 
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for each F-5E squadron, in order to pro- 
vide adequate training facilities for com- 
bat crews. There are now over 1,000 F-5 
aircraft in 16 countries structured on 
this two trainers per squadron basis. The 
Air Force has been authorized by Con- 
gress to purchase 21 F-5E aircraft in 
fiscal year 1972, and they are requesting 
an additional authorization to procure 
57 more F-5E aircraft in fiscal year 1973. 
I am concerned that at the same time, 
the Air Force has not requested author- 
ization for the six F-5B combat trainers 
that were planned to support the three 
F-5E squadrons. It has come to my at- 
tention that the F-5B program can be 
continued with an appropriation of only 
$5 million. In light of the potential sales 
for the F-5B aircraft and the require- 
ment for two of these F-5B’s to support 
each of the 17 F-5E squadrons now 
planned in the 325 F-5E program, I sub- 
mit that it does not make good sense for 
the F-5B line to be closed for lack of 
the $5 million. I hope that my colleagues 
will join me in recognizing the necessity 
of this program, and will work with me 
to assure its continuance. 


WOMEN AT ANNAPOLIS? OLD HAT 
TO MRS. CURRY 


HON. WALTER FLOWERS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. FLOWERS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to insert in the RECORD 
an article by Hank Black and appearing 
in my hometown newspaper Graphic in 
its January 28, 1972, issue. Mrs, Curry 
is a friend of mine, and because of recent 
interest in women attending the service 
academies, this article seems particularly 
timely: 
WOMEN at ANNAPOLIS? OLD HaT TO MRS. 

CURRY 
(By Hank Black) 

Frank-Ragan King was given a presiden- 
tial appointment to attend the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. . but her 
mother turned down the offer saying she 
didn't think her daughter could pass the 
physical.” 

That’s right, her daughter, for Frank- 
Ragan King was a woman, a high school 
girl of 16 back in 1936, Amid the hubbub 
over a New York senator and a Michigan 
congressman nominating girls to the acad- 
emy, few people remember the story of the 
girl who is now Mrs. Burton Curry of 14 
Sherwood Drive, 

Mrs. Curry says she was not as excited 
about the appointment as the newspapers 
were at the time. 

“I was always receiving offers from boys’ 
prep schools to attend, back in the days 
when they did soliciting,” she said, 

But a newspaper in Huntsville, where she 
was living at the time, carried a lengthy 
article on the subject, and then a national 
wire service picked up the story, using a 
photograph of young Miss King, a smiling 
brunette wearing a borrowed sailor's hat. 

She was named for her father, who went 
down with the flagship he was commanding 
in the North Sea on a mine sweeping mission 
after World War I. He was posthumously 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
and later a destroyer was named for him. 

“When I was 16, Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson wrote mother saying that he was 
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sure Commander King’s son wanted to follow 
in the footsteps ‘of his illustrious father,’ ” 
Mrs. Curry remembered. “So he offered one 
of the 20 presidential appointments 
available.” 

“I probably would have gone, if I were a 
boy. . . I don’t know,” she said. 

The resultant publicity about the girl with 
a boy’s name even got to the eyes of Robert 
Ripley, originator of the famous “Believe It 
or Not” feature. He invited the teenager to 
appear on his New York radio program as 
well as including her in his newspaper strip. 

“But my.grandmother wouldn't let me go,” 
Mrs. Curry shook her head. 

After the newspaper stories, she received 
many letters from men who had served under 
her father. 

A few days ago she saw the stories about 
Sen. Jacob Javits and others trying to get a 
female into the Academy, and she remem- 
bered her own story. Would she favor such 
& move? 

“Im not a woman’s libber, although I 
think we should have equal pay for equal 
work in the same field, but I would not 
organize an effort to get women into Annap- 
olis,” she stated. 

Her two sons, Frank Ragan Curry, 19, and 
Burton King Curry, 21, are students at the 
University and were not interested in at- 
tending the Naval Academy, she said. 


DEVICE TO MEASURE AIR 
POLLUTION 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mrs, GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, two enter- 
prising and community-minded students 
at Enfield High School recently put into 
operation an air-sampling device which 
was built by the students and will assist 
two already existing devices in measur- 
ing the air pollution content in town. 

The air pollution test center, which is 
on the Enfield High School rooftop, was 
constructed by Stuart White and James 
Anderson. In coordination with the other 
two centers, the student project will be 
a great help to town officials in their ef- 
forts to determine the sources of pollu- 
tion in Enfield. 

This public spirited contribution by 
Stuart and Jim deserves high marks. For 
the interest of my colleagues, an article 
concerning this enterprising project 
which appeared in the Enfield Press 
follows: 

EHS STUDENTS CONSTRUCT WORKING DEVICE 
To MEASURE DENSITY OF AIR POLLUTION IN 
Town 

(By T. Patrick Flanagan) 

Last Sunday, a strange-looking contrap- 
tion, located on the roof of Enfield High 
School, was turned on for the first time to 
sample Enfield’s air and to aid pollution ex- 
perts in finding the answers to these and 
other important questions about air pollu- 
tion in the town, 

The town of Enfield presently has two 
other air-sampling devices similar to the one 


at EHS that was built by students Stuart 
White and James Anderson, The apparatus, 
which resembles a large fiberglass vacuum 
cleaner, will be turned on every six days for 
a 24-hour intake of Enfleld’s air. By compil- 
ing the information gathered from all three 
of the monitoring stations officials hope to 
get a more complete picture of the town’s 
pollution problem. The high school device 
will greatly aid the other two stations be- 
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cause of its ideal location. One of the other 
locations is hampered by the presence of 
fumes from a nearby bus station. 

In cooperation with the Town Sanitarian 
Charles Agro and Thompsonville Fire Chief 
William Furey, the students of the three 
Environmental Study classes at the school 
will be monitoring the air-sampling station 
in accordance with state regulations regard- 
ing air-sampling. Of interest to the State 
Health Dept. will be the specially treated 
filter paper that is contained in the machine. 
The filter paper will be analyzed by the state 
to determine exactly what per cent of each 
particulate matter the air in Enfield con- 
tains. Hopefully, after further testing and 
comparisons with the other stations, they 
will be able to determine where the pollution 
in Enfield originates. 

The Environmental Study classes, in- 
structed by Valentine Kropiwnicki and Rob- 
ert Kramer, will be supplementing their cur- 
rent study of the environment and its 
pollution problems with the findings of the 
weekly monitoring projects. 


REASONABLE COMMUNICATION IN 
THE EASING OF DRUG ABUSE 


Hon. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much talk on the national 
problem of drug abuse. This week the 
House will consider H.R. 12089 to estab- 
lish the Special Action Office on Drug 
Abuse. 

The following address by Dr. Frederic 


F. Flach before the American School 
Health Association convention should 
provide useful reading when considering 
this matter: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. FREDERIC F. FLACH 

As we all realize, there has been an alarm- 
ing growth in the abuse of drugs through- 
out this country during the last few years. 
Government and professional groups have, 
at last, acknowledged that drug abuse is a 
major public health problem. 

This year alone, the Federal Government 
plans to spend nearly 400 million dollars on 
programs to stop the spread of drug abuse 
and rehabilitate drug users. Millions more 
are being assigned to this purpose by state 
and local governments. 

Unless present and planned programs as- 
sume a new character and take on new di- 
rections, however, there is every reason for 
us to assume that everyone of them will fail. 
Worse yet, they may well serve to make the 
drug problem even more widespread. 

There is nothing new about drug abuse. 
Alcoholism, opiate and cocaine addiction, 
and the misuse of other substances, have 
been with us for a long, long time. What is 
new, and startlingly so, is the extent to which 
the drug abuse problem has invaded our 
families and schools, has taken as its victims 
teenagers and preteen children. We may de- 
bate the right of an adult to slowly destroy 
himself, if he chooses, as long as he does not 
harm society in the process. But when it 
comes to marketing and distributing danger- 
ous drugs to children, there can be no room 
for debate. Unchecked, this epidemic, and 
the factors which give rise to it, threaten the 
very basis of our society. 

It is reliably estimated that nearly one 
teenager in three—perhaps in two—has used 
some form of illegitimate drug having an ef- 
fect on emotions and behavior . . . primarily 
acid, speed, pot, barbiturates. More experi- 
ment with alcohol. Horrifying as they are, the 
box-car numbers don’t count: what does 
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matter is that these are children. And so- 
ciety’s response is pitiful: it reveals many of 
the basic traumas which have helped create 
the drug abuse problem in the first place. 

Most of the current programs to combat 
drug abuse, developed without professional 
wisdom, evidence serious errors of inexperi- 
ence. One of the gravest is the establishment 
of new drug abuse control bureaucracies. 
Such bureaucracies sidestep the already exist- 
ing channels for coping with this epidemic— 
the medical and related health professionals, 
the teachers, the family, the churches—and 
promise to train, by the thousands, experts 
in drug abuse education in a matter of a few 
weeks. 

These pseudoexperts are drawn from a 
variety of backgrounds—former addicts, sen- 
sitivity trainers, physicians lacking in suf- 
ficient knowledge of psychiatry and the be- 
havioral sciences. This large corps of well 
meaning people are being asked to form new 
kinds of organizations which depend for 
their economic and social justification on the 
perpetuation of the very problem they have 
been created to eliminate. Many are preoccu- 
pied with the application of their own pet 
methods: rap sessions, methadone mainte- 
nance, roundups of twelve-year-old pushers. 
To meet a highly complex social and medical 
challenge, they propose solutions which are 
at best simplistic and superficial, or so diffuse 
as to defy understanding. A true caricature 
of Parkinson’s Law. 

Conscious of the gravity of this social 
blight, the media lend an ear to the instant 
salvationists—adding to an already confused 
Picture. Actors and actresses jam television 
panel shows deluging viewers with contradic- 
tory and ill-founded assertions, often refiect- 
ing only personal bias. Films are produced by 
creative, talented people ... whose only au- 
thority may stem from their own trip on 
acid, and a hazy recollection of their adoles- 
cence. We have seen many; the majority are 
boring beyond belief. Some actually reflect 
the producer’s bias, in favor of drug taking. 

One such film, based on a television docu- 
mentary shown nationally and sponsored by 
a major American corporation, can only be 
seen as a strong sell to youth in favor of 
using acid, regardless of the conscious intent 
of the film-maker. Physicians interviewed in 
film were dull stereotypes, pedantic and au- 
thoritarian. By contrast, Timothy Leary and 
his followers, were clearly exciting; notwith- 
standing sobering editorial comment, they 
offered hope and freedom through drugs 
from the aimlessness and absurdities of mod- 
ern life. This particular film, I must add, is 
being recommended for classroom use to 
teach children about the dangers of taking 
drugs! 

What about classroom teaching on the 
dangers of drugs? A great deal of emphasis 
is now being placed on formal instruction, 
even at grade school levels: Arms scarred 
with needle tracks... Children dead of her- 
oin abuse... Descriptions of tablets and what 
they contain. Photos of marijuana leaves 
don’t satisfy youth’s demand for answers. 
Many of the youngsters we have talked with 
are turned off more often than on by such 
tactics. They see the adult population as 
basically hypocritical. They see the teaching 
itself as irrelevant, avoiding real issues un- 
der-lying drug abuse. 

There is no evidence at all that teaching 
drugs, drugs, drugs, will have any influence 
in stemming their spread. In fact, repeated 
use of scare techniques is more likely to add 
to the credibility gap already existing be- 
tween youngsters and adults. It may well in- 
duce more and more youngsters to experi- 
ment defiantly with drugs. 

The issue is not to inform children about 
drugs, but rather how to do it in a profes- 
sionally effective fashion. By this yardstick, 
it must be said that present approaches to 
the control and prevention of drug abuse 
all seem doomed to failure. The pseudo- 
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expert and the drug bureaucracy...the de- 
nial of the problem by many segments of 
the adult population who have not yet been 
touched by it personally...bypassing the 
normal avenues of education ...society’s in- 
tense focus on drugs in themselves rather 
than on the human needs and communica- 
tion deficiencies which have created an en- 
vironment in which drug abuse can spread— 
all these conspire to waste not only millions 
of dollars and critical time but also human 
lives as well. 

The society which has bred this prob- 
lem must change itself to effect a cure; we 
cannot look to the causative factors for a 
solution. Oh, you might say there are glim- 
mers of hope: One pharmaceutical firm, for 
example, has stopped sending amphetamines 
to medical students at examination time. 
This, of course, was in anticipation of a con- 
gressional investigation. Since these are not 
answers, what then can we, as health edu- 
cators, recommend in this crisis? 

First, let us end superficial programs, ad- 
ministered by amateurs, reflecting only poli- 
tical expediency. Let us end the accumulating 
bureaucratic structure which depends on the 
continuation of the drug problem for its 
existence. Instead, let us turn to the estab- 
lished professional groups in the country and 
offer them the opportunity, the training and 
the means to really do something about this 
situation . .. now. 

Of all the professionals, perhaps the most 
neglected is the average American teacher. 
At the very time that funds are being lavished 
for drug-abuse control, teachers who could 
make a significant contribution are being 
dismissed. They are being asked to teach in 
horrendous environments, denied opportu- 
nity to update necessary skills, and, in par- 
ticular relation to the drug problem, no more 
than twenty percent are significantly in- 
volved or motivated. Instead, the majority 
are offered useless courses training teachers 
to spot the signs of drug abuse after the fact 
or group process discussions which are vag- 
uely oriented, without goals, and often dis- 
ruptive. 

Yet the teachers of America are potentially 
our prime resource for an effective attack on 
the causes of drug abuse. It is the teacher 
who has the most continuing contact with 
our children and teenagers. It is the teacher 
who constitutes a potential adult model for 
youngsters in their critical years: His at- 
titudes about life, and drugs, are inevitably 
albeit unconsciously communicated to the 
youngsters in school. It is the teacher who 
can continue to communicate reasonably 
with youth when the channels of com- 
munications break down at home or when 
the adolescent is trying—very normally—to 
break loose from the ties of home. It is the 
teacher who can encourage youngsters to feel 
competent and responsible, offering them a 
sense of identity in a society whose bureau- 
cracies, technocracies and  hypocricies 
threaten them with loss of individuality. It 
is the teacher who can win youth’s trust in 
addressing himself dispassionately to the 
human problems which lie at root of the drug 
problem. 

Let me emphasize further that without 
the teacher’s cooperation, no other expert 
however qualified can make significant in- 
roads into this drug problem. Whatever pro- 
grams are set up in the schools to deal with 
drug abuse, they can only succeed if they 
have the understanding support of the 
teachers in the school. Without teacher ac- 
ceptance—and I am talking of an attitude 
telegraphed in a thousand ways—without 
teacher acceptance, even a good program will 
fail. 

This is by no means a recommendation 
that all teachers become directly involved in 
programs of drug abuse control. Quite the 
contrary. Some teachers are already involved. 
Some should never be involved. But the 
average teacher, genuinely concerned about 
his pupils, must be adequately informed so 
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that he can help create an overall school 
environment conducive to individual growth 
without drugs. 

There in a nutshell is the key to my thesis. 
In precisely this sense, as & matter of fact, I 
would recommend that drug abuse, as such, 
not be taught to students at all. The visiting 
speakers from the police forces, the addic- 
tion centers, and emergency rooms of local 
hospitals, have all served their purpose in 
alerting us to the dangers and dimensions of 
drug abuse. Now it behooves us to shift the 
focus. 

Let us start by upgrading the role of 
health educators in the schools: improving 
his training and experience, broadening his 
scope, making the study of health not just 
a study of the body, but of the emotional and 
mental health of the students in the con- 
text of society as a whole. 

If futility and frustration, trouble in han- 
dling angry feelings, are part of the psycho- 
logical matrix encouraging youngsters to 
enter the drug scene, where else are they 
going to learn how to handle such normal 
moods and feelings? If the imprint of a some- 
what disturbed family structure is not to 
haunt them all of their years, where else are 
children going to learn how to correct for 
such traumatic influences? If the healthy 
channeling of aggression is a requirement of 
normal living, should it not be in school 
that they learn how to use it constructively 
rather than misdirecting it toward violence 
and crime? 

Decentralizing the drug issue does not 
mean ignoring it. The psychiatrist treating 
a depressed patient certainly addresses him- 
self to the patient’s feeling of hopelessness. 
But he does not dwell on it, over and over 
again. This would drive his patient to 
suicide. When treating the alcoholic, the doc- 
tor cannot afford to overlook the pattern 
of drinking. But he also cannot afford to 
overlook the social and psychological fac- 
tors which lie behind and contribute to the 
drinking problem. Drugs can and should 
be discussed . . . in school, but in the correct 
context and as part of a deeper and broader 
perspective. 

We spend billions to train our children in 
science and mathematics. We are now willing 
to spend millions to alert them to the dan- 
gers of drugs. But how much effort are we 
willing to put out to prepare our children 
for the practical and personal aspects of 
living—without which their vulnerability 
to drug abuse will be heightened and their 
cultural academic subjects a total waste. 

We are spending millions to rehabilitate a 
relative handful of youngsters who are the 
sad victims of the drug scene. Halfway 
houses. Drug detoxification centers. Rehab 
programs. All of which we need... though 
we are taking the money for this from other 
equally important medical needs—the schiz- 
ophrenic in the state hospital the pupil in 
the classroom. In sadly familiar fashion— 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, and letting Joe 
walk off with the ransom—we are ready to 
devote our national energies to a small num- 
ber in immediate trouble. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we ignore the philosophy of Chinese 
medicine which is to keep the well well 
and out of this unholy situation. 

I am saying that we should direct our pri- 
mary money and energies toward programs 
which decentralize the issue of drugs and 
which focus instead on those psychological 
and social factors which cause the drug 
problem in the first place. We should shift 
the aim of existing programs toward preven- 
tion of cause rather than effect. And, so do- 
ing, we must place in a position of leader- 
ship the teacher who, better than anyone 
else, can help to build bridges between sen- 
sible adults and sensible youngsters. This will 
destroy the secrecy and the lure of the for- 
bidden without which the present market in 
drugs cannot survive. 
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The teacher may need a certain amount of 
reeducation, as does the typical physician. 
He may need fresh motivation, a shift in con- 
cept. He may well need new training in de- 
velopment of healthy personalities as well as 
informed minds. But the eventual benefits 
are beyond price—for the teacher as an in- 
dividual and for society as a whole. 

B. F, Skinner has contributed to our con- 
fusion by his recent suggestion that freedom 
is no longer relevant. He believes that we 
would all be better off in a controlled society 
using various forms of conditioning which, 
of course, would inevitably require the use of 
behavior-influencing drugs. 

There is a real place in modern medicine 
for the sensible use of drugs to cure various 
forms of mental illness, to ward off depres- 
sions, and abnormal states of fear and ten- 
sion. But this is not what Skinner and 
others have in mind. 

To many of us, a philosophy is repugnant 
which limits individual freedom because of 
man’s difficulties in coping with freedom— 
greed, competitiveness based on ego issues, 
envy and hatred, the need to dominate oth- 
ers, and still more. Rather than restrict free- 
dom because it can erupt as license, surely we 
should concentrate our efforts on social, 
scientific, political and educational attempts 
to make freedom work. This, even if it means 
depriving man of his most precious neurotic 
need to do himself in, and others too, in the 
process. 

Today's drug abuse problem reflects our 
difficulty in responding to the challenges of 
freedom. Its solution, I am convinced, lies 
not in further regimentation, but in increas- 
ing our capacity to live with freedom. 


STILL NO ACTION 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion cannot afford costly dock strikes and 
certainly it is up to Congress to draft 
some permanent legislation to deal with 
all domestic strikes. Already the west 
coast dock strike has cost a great for- 
tune and hurt many people. 

I would like to call attention at this 
point to an editorial statement in the 
January 26 Knoxville, Tenn., News- 
Sentinel: 

STILL No ACTION 

Mesmerized, perhaps, by momentous mat- 
ters of politics, Congress is in no hurry to 
give President Nixon the power he needs to 
end the West Coast dock strike. 

The best guess now is that no action will 
be taken until next week—and none will 
be taken at all if the longshoremen (backed 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany) have 
their way. 

Meanwhile, the strike, which began last 
summer and resumed last week after an 80- 
day cooling-off period, is now in its 110th day. 
It is costing exporters—particularly farm- 
ers—miillions of dollars in lost income, and 
raising serious questions about the nation’s 
ability to protect its own economic interests. 

Nobody, least of all Congress, likes to in- 
trude in collective bargaining disputes. And 
it may well be that if the Government sat 
on its hands long enough (how long is that?) 
the strike would be settled. 

But this strike has gone on far too long 
already. Too many innocent people are being 
hurt. And, at this point, the issues can be 
thrashed out while the ports are open just 
as easily as while the ports are closed. 
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INTERVIEW WITH JAMES H. BINGER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
HONEYWELL, INC. 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try is going through difficult times with 
a deficit balance of payment, deficit bal- 
ance of trade and a loss of jobs to foreign 
competitors. 

These conditions increase our tempta- 
tions to retrench back into an isolation- 
ist trade policy. Mr. James H. Binger, the 
chief executive officer of Honeywell, Inc., 
a Minneapolis company, in an interview 
in U.S. News & World Report, recently 
cast some welcome light on a subject 
which is too often considered from an 
emotional standpoint. 

The Binger article follows. I recom- 
mend it as useful information to all 
Members of Congress, whatever their 
views: 

OUTLOOK For U.S, BUSINESSES ABROAD 
(Interview with James H. Binger) 

Q Mr. Binger, do you see a bright future 
for companies that have large foreign in- 
vestments, now that the monetary crisis 1s 
over? 

A I think the hazy picture we had been 
experiencing is clearing up. The new ar- 
rangement recognizes a change in currency 
values that were implicit before, but had not 
yet been made explicit by changes in official 
exchange rates. Because of the political 
rigidities in the system, it took a crisis like 
this and the exercise of considerable leverage 
by the U.S. to make the system work the 
way it was supposed to. 

Q Exactly what does the change in values 
of foreign currencies versus the dollar mean 
to a company like Honeywell? 

A It is a clear recognition now, in the ofi- 
cial exchange figures, of factors that we have 
to pay attention to. Before, we were always 
inclined to say, “Well, the yen is really worth 
300 to the dollar,” even though the official 
rate was 360 yen to the dollar. But when we 
make an investment decision, or when we 
make a long-term import-export decision, 
we should use the right number instead of 
an artificial number that was created by the 
rigidity of the exchange rate. 

Q You will have a better idea of what your 
real costs are, and what your real markets 
are likely to be— 

A Yes. You could make a contract and 
benefit from the 360-yen-to-the-dollar ratio 
over a short term, but if you are going to 
make long-term arrangements, you really 
ought to use a more practical number, which 
has turned out to be about 308, so far. 

Q The devaluation of the dollar, or revalu- 
ation of other currencies, is supposed to re- 
duce U.S. imports and help U.S. exports. 
Looking at it from the standpoint of a com- 
pany like Honeywell—which exports from 
this county and which also manufactures 
abroad—will it help your total sales around 
the world? 

A I think it will help the entire trading 
world to operate with a little more certainty, 
closer to the real practical level of these cur- 
rency values, and benefit U.S.-based com- 
panies most. In addition, I think it should 
help stimulate even further the sales of U.S. 
products abroad. 

The revaluations are only a snap shot, I 
mean, it’s corrected the situation until now, 
but we can’t allow the trends that caused the 
1971 crisis to continue without eventually 
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having another crisis. I suppose if you had to 
have another confrontation very soon, it 
would be quite clear that the dollar was 
losing its role as the major trading and in- 
vestment currency of the world. 

We've damaged the dollar to some extent 
by devaluation, and I don’t think anybody 
would argue about that. A second strike on 
us, if that were to happen, would not be 
helpful. I think it is to the advantage of the 
American consumer, and the American 
economy and American business, that we do 
everything we can to maintain a very prom- 
inant role for the dollar in international 
trade and investment, 

Q What does this involve? Controlling in- 
flation at home? 

A That certainly is involved. I think it’s 
also exercising fiscal and monetary respon- 
sibility to a degree that compares favorably 
with our major trading competitors, as well 
as improving the level of productivity in 
our economy. 

Q We can’t do any worse than they do, in 
controlling infilation— 

A If we are to maintain the effectiveness 
of the dollar as the leading trading and in- 
vestment currency, we have to do better. 

Q What about business abroad? Do you see 
& European recession as a possibility in the 
next year or so? 

A In 1972, I think European business will 
be slow. 

Q Do you mean a decline, or just slow 
growth? 

A Slow growth. I’ve reached the point 
where I can't even contemplate a reduction 
in gross national product any more, Even 
in the United Kingdom, things look better. 
I tend to state the outlook in terms of Honey- 
well business, and it’s better than the gen- 
eral picture. But it isn’t wildly optimistic. 

Q Why are you doing better than average? 

A Computers are strong. Sales of residen- 
tial and commercial control systems are also 
in pretty good shape. The same thing is 
true of our industrial-controls business, In 
Europe, we have only a limited aerospace and 
defense business. 

Q Is the computer still a growing field in 
other countries as well as in the United 
States? 

A Yes. We have tried to illustrate what we 
think about the future by saying we antici- 
pate the markets for control systems wiil 
grow about 10 per cent a year on the average 
over the next five years, with a little stronger 
growth outside than inside the United States. 
Markets for information systems of comput- 
ers we think will grow at a rate of about 
15 per cent worldwide—not every year, but 
on the average over the next five years. 

Q How do you assess the 1972 business 
picture in the United States? 

A I’m a little more optimistic than some 
of my associates. I think we're going to have 
a good year, in terms of market opportuni- 
ties. I don’t want to make a forecast for what 
Honeywell is going to do. 

Q What about Phase 2? 

A I'm optimistic about the results of 
Phase 2. There is an awful lot of bickering 
and difficulty in interpreting the rulings. On 
the whole, it’s going as well as could be ex- 
pected, and it was the right way to go. 

Q Are you hopeful of a smooth transition 
to a no-controls situation later? 

A I expect it to come early, rather than 
later, and the transition problems won’t off- 
set the effects of restraint. 

Q What are the chances of another world 
monetary crisis developing in 1972? 

A It depends at least partly on domestic 
U.S. policies. 

Q You are not convinced that the threat 
of a monetary or trade crisis is over— 

A No. I think we've come through the 
resolution of the parity issue very well. We’ve 
given something in terms of changing the 
price of gold, and the relative changes in 
other currencies vis-à-vis the dollar have 
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been reasonable. So we have a good current 
environment in which to go forward. 

But actually going forward will require the 
success of Phase 2 controls and policies in the 
U.S. It also will require an improvement in 
the situation with respect to access to mar- 
kets and freedom of investment in various 
parts of the world. 

One of the things we might expect could 
go wrong is that some of these other coun- 
tries might adopt restrictive practices with 
respect to investment, which could be very 
damaging to the U.S. economy. 

Q Why is that so important? To the extent 
other countries restrict American invest- 
ment, that cuts down on the outflow of funds 
from the United States. Why isn’t that help- 
ful rather than harmful? 

A In the short term it might be helpful. 
In the longer term it is against our interests. 
We have already been restricting the flow of 
investment abroad for a long time, because 
we've had fixed involuntary investment con- 
trols imposed by our own Government for 
three years, since January '68—and prior to 
that, starting in the mid-’60s, we had vol- 
untary controls. 

We have already used up the short-term 
opportunity to improve our situation, and 
now we are in a marginal area where the ef- 
fects are really reversing the balance. I feel 
the perpetuation of those controls can only 
damage the U.S. economy. It just can’t help. 

Q In what way do investment controls 
damage the U.S. economy over the long run? 

A In the long run the American com- 
panies which have found the opportunity 
to make foreign investments—direct invest- 
ments abroad—have been the same compa- 
nies that have increased their American 
production far above average. They have in- 
creased their American employment far 
above average. And at the same time they 
have brought back from their foreign invest- 
ments substantially more return on that in- 
vestment than they were currently putting 
over there. 

Q People find it hard to understand what 
investment controls are all about. Can you 
tel us briefly what sort of controls our 
Government has against the investment of 
dollars abroad? 

A Basically, the rules say you can’t invest 
more than you invested, on the average, 
during any two years in the 1965-to-1968 
period. In fact, you are limited to a per- 
centage of that base amount, Also, you must 
count as additional investment, against that 
limited base, most of the earnings on the 
assets you already had abroad. There are 
also restraints on bank lending and a spe- 
cial tax on financing here by foreigners. 

It’s complex, and really hard to make into 
a dramatic issue. The only way I can do it is 
to say again and again that to the extent 
American companies have invested abroad, 
they have increased their exports beyond 
the average of all U.S. industry. They have 
increased their employment. They've in- 
creased their sales. They've paid more taxes 
to the U.S. Government. And to cutoff their 
investments at a time when you are trying 
to stimulate trade is just counter-productive. 

The two programs—one to stimulate ex- 
ports, the other seeking to restrict invest- 
ment—are not at all consistent. 

Q What is your answer to those people who 
say, “If you build a plant in a foreign coun- 
try and produce things in that plant that 
you would otherwise produce in the United 
States and then sell abroad, you really are 
exporting American jobs”? 

A That is a very easy argument to make 
but it just isn’t true. Let me cite one 
example: 

Honeywell has always been in the heating- 
controls business—oil-burner relays, ther- 
mostats and limit controls that make up a 
system to control an oil burner. 

In 1952, we felt that the oil-burner busi- 
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ness was about to burgeon in Europe. We 
also thought we would have difficulty selling 
our equipment there from the United States, 
because of growing strength of Swiss, Ger- 
man, Danish and British competitors on 
the local scene in Europe. 

We put a plant in Holland, but we did not 
invest aggressively there. We said, for one 
thing, “We will design those oil-burner con- 
trols for the European market in Minneapo- 
lis.” And we built something that wasn’t 
right for that market. 

As a result, our position was very badly 
damaged in Europe. We didn’t lose employ- 
ment in Minneapolis because of that, but 
we failed to gain additional employment be- 
cause our position in that European market 
was very weak. It has taken us years to get 
it back. 

As we expanded sales in Europe, with a 
properly designed relay, we also created a 
demand for more thermostats and limit con- 
trols and associated types of equipment that 
were made only in Minneapolis. Therefor, 
our employment increased in that area. 

That’s a specific example of how invest- 
ment abroad seems to work in Honeywell's 
case. 

Our employment in the United States went 
from 34,036 in 1960 to 58,000 in 1970. We had 
a 70 per cent increase. 

Q Are you sure you wouldn't have had an 
even bigger increase if you had invested in 
more new plants in the United States? 

A A lot of manufacturing industries which 
did not extensively develop their opportuni- 
ties in foreign markets grew an average of 
only 15 per cent in that period. 

I can point to a lot of things—which are 
good for our U.S. production—which never 
would have happened had our company 
been too timid about foreign investment. 

As a matter of fact, our board of directors 
came very close to deciding not to manufac- 
ture those relays I mentioned in Europe, 
even though a very small investment was in- 
volved. Some had the fear of political prob- 
lems over there, even expropriation of the 
investment. But while 1952 doesn’t seem so 
long ago, it was the Dark Ages in terms of 
many Americans’ view of the European com~- 
mercial markets and political stability. 

Q Do you see any signs that the climate 
for American investment in European coun- 
tries is less favorable now? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Can you explain? 

A The local competition from companies 
based in Europe is much stronger than it 
was. In addition, the governments are much 
more conscious and concerned. 

Q Less hospitable? 

A Less hospitable. They think they don’t 
need investment as much as they did before. 
I believe they are wrong. 

Q Has the growth of the Common Market 
concept had something to do with this? 

A The entry of the British into the Com- 
mon Market is going to stimulate an even 
greater risk of restrictions against us, I 
believe. 

Q Are there restrictions by European goy- 
ernments on American investment now? 

A There are restrictions in several of the 
countries. Germany is relatively free. France 
is less so. Italy has some restrictions. U. K. 
has some restrictions, but they generally 
don’t amount to much, 

Q Are you suggesting that those restric- 
tions may increase? 

AI think they might, for several reasons. 
Suppose the U.S. makes progress at the 
negotiating table, in connection with trade 
restraints. It is entirely possible—because the 
Europeans recognized even before we did the 
increasing importance of investment as a 
means to make the world’s economies grow— 
that they would say, “All right, we'll remove 
some of these restrictions on trade that you 
have complained about, but we will step up 
our restraints on investments.” 
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If our negotiators do not have the invest- 
ment issue high enough on their agenda, they 
may give back on investments as much or 
more than we get in modified trade restraints. 

Q Does that prospect worry you? 

A It does very much, particularly if our 
Government says to American companies try- 
ing to operate in this environment, “You may 
not make direct investments with U.S. funds; 
you've got to get the money over there.” 

That means those nations can then put re- 
strictions on American investments and be 
absolutely certain they are going to be effec- 
tive, because where else can the U.S. com- 
panies go? We will have been set up under 
those circumstances as a soft target. 

Q Is a ban on direct investments abroad 
actually under consideration? 

A It has been proposed. 

Q Is the threat of such a ban part of the 
horse trading that’s going on in the trade 
and monetary negotiations? 

A I don’t think it’s had enough attention. 
In concentrating on trade restraints, our 
negotiators may overlook the investment 
side. 

Even if they don’t overlook the issue, un- 
less our present direct-investment controls 
are eliminated we are going to be caught. 

Q What chance is there that US. re- 
straints on investment abroad will be elimi- 
nated? 

A It just takes an executive action by the 
President. There is one issue that needs con- 
gressional action: the interest-equalization 
tax, or IET. 

Q We hear increasingly often that this 
country is shifting from a trading nation to 
an exporter of capital and industrial know- 
how, and that sooner or later, if we keep ex- 
porting capital, we're going to start showing 
a huge surplus on the capital account. Can 
we then expect also a surplus on the trade 
account? How can our trading partners pay 
if we show a surplus on all accounts? 

A They can’t. You can’t run a mercantile 
kind of world if everybody attempts to gen- 
erate a surplus. We need methods by which 
balances are struck. 

It may very well be that the income from 
U.S. investments abroad will grow to the 
point where we will have to balance it off 
with a trade deficit. But I don’t think so. I 
think the better way to do it, and the more 
positive way, is to say, “Investment is a good 
thing; keep plowing it back.” 

Q Balance off the income flow with capital 
exports— 

A Yes. 

Q Where can you find places abroad that 
need capital and can employ it profitably for 
both investors and users? 

ATI don’t know for sure. I suppose the 
most distressing thing has been the failure 
of our programs to stimulate investment in 
the developing countries. To what extent 
recent developments may have corrected that 
is a question. If anything, the situation is 
less promising today. 

Q Why do you say that? 

A Look at Chile [The Chilean Government 
recently took over much foreign-owned prop- 
erty there.] Without some new policies that 
aren’t yet apparent, we aren't likely to 
achieve much success in stimulating invest- 
ment in the less-developed countries. 

Q. Have you developed any ideas about the 
possibilities in trade with Russia? 

A. Yes, I think there are possibilities, I'm 
not sure that they're huge, but they're con- 
siderable and worth attention. 

We've had trade with the Iron Curtain 
countries in connection with computers, in- 
dustrial instruments and, to a certain ex- 
tent, environmental controls for public 
buildings—air conditioning, heating. East- 
ern Europe isn’t an advance market for air 
conditioning. 

Q. Is the market there growing? 

A. Yes. We thought at one time the British 
people would never want to be comfortable, 
but this has changed, too. There are certain 
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thresholds in standards of living where 
things begin to become important for the 
first time. From the bicycle, a nation goes to 
the motorcycle and then the car, and then 
they begin to think about dishwashers and, 
eventually, air conditioning. 

Q When do you think substantial markets 
are likely to open up in China and Russia for 
companies like Honeywell? 

A Russia earlier than China. We have some 
business now in Russia, and we'll have more. 
I'm not sure about China in the near term— 
the next four or five years. I'd like to go 
over there, though, and learn a little more 
about it. 

Q Are you optimistic that American busi- 
ness can compete successfully with other in- 
dustrialized nations? A lot of dark talk has 
been heard in recent years about how we're 
losing out— 

A I don’t buy it. In the areas where we 
have some technology, where we've concen- 
trated our attention, we're really doing quite 
well. Of course, we may not be making all the 
shoes that we wear. That really doesn't say 
very much about the over-all trend in the 
world-trade picture. 

Q What about your operations in Eng- 
land? Are they conducted by a British sub- 
sidiary of Honeywell? 

A Yes, a 100 per cent owned British sub- 
sidiary—Honeywell, Ltd. Normally we adhere 
to the same corporate identification in all 
other national markets as we use here in the 
United States. 

Q How many different countries is Honey- 
well operating in? 

A We operate to some extent in over 100 
countries, and have manufacturing opera- 
tions in a dozen. 

Our employment outside the United States 
is about 40,000 out of 95,000 total employ- 
ment. 

Q About 40 per cent of Honeywell employ- 
ment is in other countries? 

A Yes—and I'd like to talk a minute about 
what a multi-national company is, and how 
this type of enterprise got started. 

There seems to be a general feeling that 
American multi-national companies are the 
only kind there are. Actually, our informa- 
tion is that 40 to 45 per cent of total inter- 
national investment is by companies whose 
home bases are not in the U.S. 

Although American companies seem to be 
a little bit ahead in terms of funds invested 
in other nations, there’s a very substantial 
segment of international investment and 
multinational operation conducted by com- 
panies with a parent foreign to the U.S. 

Q The president of a radio-manufactur- 
ing company was testifying before a congres- 
sional committee not long ago, and he told 
how his company—a multinational opera- 
tion—built a plant in Taiwan to make radios. 
The other day, it was announced that a type- 
writer factory employing 1,600 workers in 
New England is closing down, and the parent 
company will get typewriters from a British 
plant. This is the “export of jobs” issue as- 
socia with multinational operations— 

A Well, I would suppose that all of us have 
more radios and more television sets because 
of the fact that we’re finding out how to buy 
them for less. 


HOW THE CONSUMER GAINS 


Q Your point is that Americans benefit as 
consumers— 

A As consumers. The consumer is generally 
not considered to the extent he should be in 
matters of foreign trade and investment. 

In addition, I would be interested in know- 
ing what happened to that radio company’s 
employment during the period of time it was 
expanding abroad. If it’s the company I am 
thinking of, I have the impression its em- 
ployment in the U.S. went up modestly— 
even though, in order to satisfy the com- 
pany’s domestic markets at an appropriate 
price, it had to utilize some foreign labor. 

Even where American jobs are wiped out, 
you have to remember those are jobs that 
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were not economically viable in today’s world. 
The people abroad who get jobs through ex- 
panding opportunities also deserve to eat, to 
enjoy life, and they are doing so more and 
more as time goes on. In fact, it’s part of the 
interdependent world that is being built. 

Q If you look down the road a little bit, 
do you see the U.S. no longer making some 
things, such as shoes and typewriters? 

A Yes, we will probably cease to make some 
things, just as we will produce certain prod- 
ucts in which we excel for ourselves and for 
many others, As we've been able to increase 
our productivity we made more products, and 
our consumers enjoyed more goods and more 
services, and we are getting many things for 
less cost. 

Q You indicated that you think it’s unwise 
for our Government to restrict investments 
by U.S. companies abroad. Do you see any 
likelihood those restrictions will be eased 
or removed in the near future? 

A I think they will. That sought to be very 
high on the list of policy changes to be made 
in connection with the current trade and 
monetary negotiations. All our trading 
partners and the bankers in Zurich should 
be aware of the fact we consider this a coun- 
terproductive thing that we imposed on our- 
selves—just as bad as the trade restraints 
we're trying to negotiate away. 

Q How does the return on U.S. investments 
abroad compare with the money we are 
putting out in new investments? 

A During the 1960-69 period—10 years— 
private direct investment abroad was 26 
billion dollars. The income was 38 billion, 
for a net balance of 12 billion. In addition, 
there were 11 billion in royalties and fees. 

To a large degree in Honeywell's case it’s 
an application of investment that gets us 
those royalties and fees. 

But just consider the income versus the 
outgo of investment funds in recent years, 
In 1967, the plus balance was 1.4 billions; in 
68, it went to 1.8 billions; in '69, to 2.6 
billions. 

Now, you're entitled to say, “Well, if the 
net income has been growing by that 
amount, why doesn’t that prove that direct- 
investment controls are a good thing?” And 
I’m caught by my own numbers, except that 
it’s quite apparent that, whether it happens 
in 1972 or whenever, we're going to dry up the 
pump if we do not continue to plow back 
into new investments some of the income 
we're taking in. 

Q Do you have comparable figures on the 
long-term investments of foreign-based com- 
panies operating in the U.S.? 

A In the United States, from '60 to '70, 
the investment by foreign-controlled multi- 
national companies rose from 6.9 billions to 
13.2. It didn’t double, but almost. We don’t 
have the information about the return flow 
of income to them from those investments. 

Q What about the politics of the 
exported-jobs issue? If labor unions can cite 
cases like the radio-TV factory in Taiwan 
and the typewriter jobs going to England, 
doesn’t that increase the pressure for in- 
hibiting the flow of investment abroad? 

A Yes. In my view, the workers who will 
be displaced deserve a far better method of 
adjustment than is provided for them under 
present laws. 

Q What is provided for them? 

A It was thought to be adequate, but it 
never has been, in practice. You have to go 
through the Tariff Commission and get a 
finding that people have been unemployed 
because of imports, and that the imports 
have increased because of a deal we made 
with one of our trading partners to lower tar- 
iff duties—there are about six different 
notches you have to get through in order to 
get the workers any help. 

The unions have said, “It’s burial insur- 
ance, that’s about all.” And can’t disagree. 
We need a much more rapid, a much more 
broadly based kind of benefit-adjustment 
plan. 
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Q Do you see a prospect that in this elec- 
tion year there may be demands in Congress 
for more-direct measures, such as limiting 
imports, or— 

A I think probably the monetary agree- 
ment has had a calming result. I hope it has. 
So there may not be the hysterical reaction 
that was evident at the end of the last Con- 
gress, when they almost passed that evil bill 
with a quota on practically everything im- 
ported from other countries. 

I remember reading a listing of the prod- 
ucts whose import would have been either 
prohibited or cut way back, and one was 
honey from Mexico—and $54,000 a year of 
honey was imported from Mexico. That’s a 
threat to the economy of the United States. 
I guess, if you get into a certain mental 
state. 


Q Do you think legislation restricting im- 
ports is likely to pass Congress in 1972? 

A I think it’s a real threat. There's another 
bill—the Hartke-Burke bill—coming up for 
hearings shortly. It gives the President dis- 
cretion to restrict investment. It imposes 
involuntary quotas on a number of products 
without regard to market growth. We think 
much of the pressure behind the bill comes 
from the AFL-CIO. 

Q Trade negotiations are going on right 
now following the currency-parity changes. 
I suppose those are of crucial importance to 
what Congress may do— 

A If progress is made in those negotiations, 
I believe that the many very, very sound 
people in Congress can hold out against the 
pressure they're up against. If we fail to have 
progress, it might very well result in a legis- 
lative shambles. 

One thing I forgot to mention about the 
Hartke-Burke bill is some very punitive in- 
come tax provisions which would change the 
whole setup as to taxation of foreign income. 
That would be extremely harmful. 

Q How are you taxed now on earnings 
abroad? 

A Currently, most industrial countries per- 
mit earnings by one of their corporations’ 
subsidiaries in another country to receive a 
credit for any foreign taxes paid, when those 
earnings are brought back to the parent 
country. 

If we earn a dollar in France and pay 50 
cents in tax to the French Government, 
thereby having 50 cents of income to bring 
back, our tax laws have customarily allowed 
that 50 cents of French tax to be credited 
against our American tax payments. 

What the Hartke-Burke bill says is that 
after you pay a 50-cent tax over there, and 
you bring 50 cents after taxes back here, it’s 
to be handled just as if it were gross and not 
net income, and you must pay an addi- 
tional 50 per cent American tax, with no 
credit given for taxes paid in France. 4 

The entire tendency of the bill is to destroy 
very effectively any kind of incentive to make 
foreign investments. We think it’s very 
shortsighted. 

Q Mr. Binger, is the U.S. still the dominant 
nation in computer manufacturing? 

A We estimate that over 80 per cent of all 
computers in the world are supplied by 
American-based companies. 

AMERICA HOLDS ITS PLACE IN TRADE 

Q Are we being challenged by foreign 
competitors? 

A I think it’s about the same as it was five 
years ago. We seem to be retaining our share 
of the market in general. 

Computers are another case where it has 
been demonstrated that the business has a 
worldwide dimension. Without investment 
in manufacturing, marketing, support and 
development resources throughout the world, 
you haven’t got the business size that can 
allow you to compete effectively. That would 
mean you wouldn't be as good at supplying 
the American market as you can be if you 
have got that worldwide dimension. 

You certainly would be far weaker in the 
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foreign areas, where marketing and other 
facilities close to the overseas market—which 
is very large and growing rapidly—are essen- 
tial. You're either there, or you’re forgotten. 


COLLEGIATE YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
OF AMERICA 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the Young Democratic 
Clubs of my congressional district and 
also the State and National Collegiate 
Young Democrats. Both organizations in 
Indiana have been very active in hold- 
ing meetings and organizing in order to 
bring the true facts regarding important 
issues—National, State, and local—into 
the homes of our young voters, especially 
in the coming important presidential 
campaign. 

The Indiana Young Democrats have 
been active for a number of years previ- 
ous to our congressional enactment last 
year in giving the franchise to our 18- 
to 21-year-old youth. The Young Demo- 
crats of Indiana were among the first 
of the young political pioneers several 
years ago in organizing so that the voice 
of our young folks can be heard in the 
Washington executive and congressional 
circles, as well as State and local cam- 
paigns. 

I was indeed happy to receive a letter 
this morning from one of your young 
Democratic leaders in Indiana, Ted A. 
Kane, Jr., who is now national treasurer 
of the Collegiate Young Democrats of 
America. He informs me that next week 
at the Collegiate Young Democrats con- 
vention he is a candidate for the office 
of president of this rapidly growing or- 
ganization of American youth who will 
be a great help to the Democratic Party 
in the presidential, congressional, State, 
and local campaigns in 1972. 

I include with my remarks the letter 
which I received this morning from Ted 
setting out his platform and qualifica- 
tions as candidate for president of the 
Collegiate Young Democratic Clubs of 
America. 

The letter follows: 

THE FEDERATION OF INDIANA 
COLLEGIATE YOUNG DEMOCRATS, 
January 25, 1972. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Gary, Ind. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MADDEN: I am a 
student at Indiana State University and have 
been active in the College Young Democrats 
for a number of years now. I am presently 
serving as National Treasurer of the College 
Young Democratic Clubs of America. 

The CYDCA National Convention is going 
to be held February 10-13, 1972, in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. The Indiana Federation of Col- 
lege Young Democrats have been very active 
in local and state politics in Indiana for quite 
some time. Now with the 18 year old vote 
the potential of the CYD’s is enormous both 
statewide and nationally. 

The National Organization of CYD’s has 
been somewhat of a disappointment for those 
of us from Indiana who have worked with it 
up to this time. This year is the time for 
reform in the Democratic Party, and it is the 
time for reform in the CYDCA. Now, when 
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the potential is so high for the CYDCA to 
prove itself an effective force in Democratic 
Politics, we in Indiana cannot stand by and 
watch the National Organization continue 
on in the ineffective manner of the past, The 
organization has for too long existed only 
to perpetuate its own structures rather than 
the purpose for which it was created. 

It is now time for Indiana to surge to the 
forefront and to make the CYDCA the effec- 
tive voice of students across the nation and 
an effective force in the Democratic Party. It 
is in this spirit that the Indiana College 
Young Democrats and myself personally seek 
your endorsement and support for my can- 
didacy, for the highest office in the College 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, that of 
National President. 

I have enclosed a copy of my background 
material and feel confident that I am quali- 
fied and capable of leading the CYDCA to a 
responsible position in the Democratic Party. 
The voice of the young voter must be heard 
and the CYDCA has the opportunity and 
responsibility of bringing this voice effec- 
tively to the Democratic Party. 

Thank you for any support you may pro- 
vide, and a reply would be best sent to my 
school address as soon as possible. 

Sincerely in peace, 
TED A. KANE, Jr., 
National Treasurer, College Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America. 

BIOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Ted A. Kane, Jr., National Treasurer, 
Youth Caucus *72. Board of Directors, Lake 
County Collegiate Young Democrats, 1969 
to present. Executive Council, Indiana State 
University CYD’s, 1969 to present. Vice 
President, Griffith Young Democrats, 1970 to 
present. Former Regional Director, Indiana 
Collegiate Young Democrats. Delegate to In- 
diana Democratic State Convention, 1970, 
Justice, Indiana State University, All-Uni- 
versity Court of Appeals, February, 1971 to 
present. National Treasurer, Collegiate 
Young Democrats Clubs of America, Febru- 
ary, 1971 to present. Employed by the U.S. 
Government, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. for eight months. 

Age 22. Junior, Indiana State University, 
Political Science and Speech. 

Home Address: 630 North Indiana Street, 
Griffith, Indiana 46319. Phone: 219-838-0188. 

School Address: 36 South 11th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, 47807. Phone: 812- 
235-7287. 


NINE MORE COSPONSORS OF TAX 
SIMPLIFICATION BILL 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, since I in- 
troduced the tax simplification bill yes- 
terday with 69 other cosponsors, nine 
other members of the House have ex- 
pressed a desire to cosponsor this legis- 
lation, which I am reintroducing today 
with their cosponsorship. This brings the 
total of cosponsors to 79. A list of the 
nine new cosponsors of the Tax Simplifi- 
cation bill follows: 

COSPONSORS 

George Collins, Ill. 

Robert Drinan, Mass. 

Ed Jones, Tenn. 

Peter Kyros, Maine. 

Otis Pike, N.Y. 

Robert Roe, N.J. 

William Roy, Kans. 

Charles Wilson, Calif. 

Fernand J. St Germain, R.I. 
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CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING 
PARIS PEACE TALKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
undisputed fact that since taking office 
President Nixon has succeeded in bring- 
ing about an 87-percent reduction in 
US. troop strength in Vietnam emphati- 
cally demonstrates the President’s deep 
desire for peace. The President’s dramat- 
ic announcement, January 25, concern- 
ing his secret negotiations should dispel 
any reasonable doubts in this regard. 
At the same time, it should be equally 
apparent that it is the other side that 
has refused to negotiate meaningfully, 
either in public or in private. So long 
as the North Vietnamese continue to 
believe that they can, by influencing 
American public opinion, win at the 
negotiating table what they have failed 
to accomplish on the battlefield, there 
seems little chance that the enemy will 
genuinely seek peace. In an editorial 
broadcast on January 26, 1972, station 
WJIM-TV, Lansing, Mich., raised some 
important considerations concerning 
these negotiations and I commend them 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

EDITORIAL 

The President's newest Vietnam peace ini- 
tiative is really not “new,” it’s been on the 
negotiating table for over 2 months, the 
world knows sbout it now only because 
Richard Nixon hopes the public revelation 
of private talks may prod Hanoi into action 
in Paris. 30 months ago the significant nego- 
tiations went underground for the same rea- 
son they have now been made public to hope- 
fully break the deadlock. The secret mis- 
sions of Dr. Kissinger have failed. About the 
only positive outcome is some restoration of 
faith in the government's ability to keep a 
secret, a faith badly shaken a few months 
ago by the New York Times publication of 
the Pentagon papers. 

The President's reflections on the frus- 
trations of his three year quest for peace 
have served a more serious purpose, however. 
His address to the nation last night isolated 
what might be the single most crucial issue 
standing in the way of negotiated settle- 
ment, Withdrawal of American troops has 
been only a propaganda controversy since 
May of 1971 when Dr. Kissinger gave the 
Vietcong specific guarantees on this point. 
The POW exchange is probably similarly su- 
perficial . . . realistically, pressures on the 
North Vietnam government for a return of 
prisoners is as great as the pressures our own 
government faces. 

Now that the President’s frank recounting 
of the secret negotiations has effectively ex- 
posed the “straw man” character of those 
two issues it becomes clear that the real 
stumbling block is agreement on the politi- 
cal future of Vietnam , . . that’s what is real- 
ly at stake. From Eisenhower through Nixon 
the consistent position of this nation has 
been that the proper resolution of this prob- 
lem is free elections. It is now apparent that 
Hanoi rejects this solution .. . basically be- 
cause the North Vietnamese simply do not 
believe a free election is possible in the 
South. Unfortunately, the antics of Presi- 
dent Thieu which turned the recent South 
Vietnamese Presidential election into a farce, 
dangerously threatened the United States 
position. In our judgment the President is 
on the right track when he emphasizes in- 
ternational control of the proposed elections. 
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It is likely, however, to achieve final agree- 
ment, the North will need realistic guaran- 
tees that international control will be both 
independent and completely capable of pre- 
venting intimidation and fraud. 


CHINESE REPRESENTATION—THE 
ISSUE IS NOT SETTLED YET 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, too often, in 
discussing the United Nations and the 
question of the relationship to that body 
of the Government of the Republic of 
China on Taiwan, we tend to overlook 
what really happened in the recent 
United Nations vote. 

It is widely believed that the Govern- 
ment of Communist China was admitted 
to the United Nations, while the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China was 
expelled. According to the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter itself, such 
a transaction could not have been af- 
fected in the manner which was used. 

In an article exploring the legal pro- 
cedures used, Prof. Robert Morris points 
out that— 

If it were a question of admission, the 
United States or the Republic of China could 
have exercised the veto and prevented it, 
Russia has thus acted 51 times that I know 
of and thwarted admission of a new state, 


Dr. Morris notes that the Government 
of the Republic of China was not ex- 
pelled. He writes: 

If expulsion were the issue, the United 
States which professed to deplore this pre- 
cise act, instead of shedding tears, could 
have cast a simple veto. 


What really happened was that the 
Chinese question was discussed in terms 
of representation and credentials. Dr. 
Morris states that the State Department 
began to formulate the issue in these 
terms more than 20 years ago, and that 
this was “the only route by which the 
Chinese Communists could escape a 
veto.” 

In this sense, it was the action of the 
United States itself which laid the 
groundwork for the unfortunate events 
we have witnessed in recent days. 

What is important now, Dr. Morris be- 
lieves, is that the Government of the 
Republic of China remain strong and 
free. He writes: 

Free China will remain strong, as West 
Germany or South Korea, even out of the 
United Nations, if a sense of hope prevails. 
It can go down only if the impression be- 
comes fixed that it is a regime that is dying 
on the vine. 


It is up to those in the United States 
who continue to believe in freedom and 
in resisting aggression to make certain 
that our own defense commitments to 
the Republic of China remain firm and 
strong. 

I wish to share Dr. Morris’ article, 
which appeared in Twin Circle, the 
Catholic weekly newspaper, with my col- 
leagues, and insert it into the RECORD at 
this time. 
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THE ISSUE ISN'T SETTLED YET 
(By Robert Morris) 

Everyone is talking about “the admission 
of Red Ching” to the United Nations and the 
“expulsion of what they call ‘Taiwan’'” from 
that world body. Our top government lead- 
ers use those expressions, Our leading news- 
papers deplore or applaud the events at the 
U.N. with those precise phrases. Even good 
friends of Free China deplore, with anger 
and bitterness, these twin misadventures of 
“admission” and of “expulsion”, 

But that is not what happened. It could 
not have happened. Yet everyone—but every- 
one—says it did. I ask myself if this is some 
great hoax being perpetrated as I hear our 
Secretary of State and our Ambassador to the 
United Nations warn against the conse- 
quences to follow, and the precedent set, by 
the expulsion of a member state. 

The People’s Republic of China was not 
admitted to the U.N. If it were a question 
of admission, the United States or the Re- 
public of China could have exercised the veto 
and prevented it. Russia has thus acted 51 
times that I know of and thwarted admission 
of a new state. Nor was the Republic of 
China, whom foes and even some well mean- 
ing friends call “Taiwan”, expelled. If expul- 
sion were the issue, the United States which 
professed to deplore that precise act, instead 
of shedding tears, could have cast a simple 
veto. 

The charter is clear on both points. Article 
4 provides that admission “will be effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council”, 

Article 6 similarly provides that a member 
“may be expelled from the organization by 
the General Assembly upon the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council”. 

In both cases the recommendations of the 
Security Council could be vetoed. 

Moreover, in both cases the decision of the 
General Assembly that would follow a not 
vetoed recommendation of the Security 
Council must be by a two-thirds vote. 

What did happen then and why is every- 
one, including those who certainly must 
know, saying something else? 

Twenty years ago or eyen more I began 
to read of the efforts of the State Depart- 
ment to frame the issue of Red China and 
the U.N. in terms of “representation” and 
“credentials”. Whose credentials would be 
acceptable by the U.N.—President Chiang’s 
or Chairman Mao's? 

I thought it was purposeful because that 
is the only route by which the Chinese Com- 
munists could escape a veto. 

This is the effort that succeeded. The rul- 
ing forces made “representation” the issue 
and in that way it was kept in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. “Representation”, unlike “ad- 
mission” or “expulsion”, does not carry a 
mandatory two-third vote in the Assembly 
but it must be expressly made so by a ma- 
jority vote. 

But this is my point. For some reason that 
underlying cause of the outcome is being 
concealed. It is certainly being overlooked 
when we assess the future. 

The Communists and the others who won 
on this device do not want us to know it. 
Why? Because it could be used against them 
next year—and the year after. 

Next year the Congo or Brazil or some 
other nation, not enamoured of Red China, 
could introduce an “Albanian” resolution 
asking that Chiang’s credential be accepted 
and Mao’s, or his successor’s, rejected. 

We know that the Communists will be 
truculent, ruthless and agggressive in the 
years to come. Their heroin traffic will begin 
to break into the news. An administration in 
Washington desiring a Free China in the 
U.N. might come into office. These acts in- 
fluence members’ votes. Thus the issue could 
still be won. 

But the big advantage is this: Free China 
will remain strong, as West Germany or 
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South Korea, even out of the U.N., if a sense 
of hope prevails. It can go down only if the 
impression becomes fixed that it is a regime 
that is dying on the vine. 

And that is what will happen unless we 
look at the issue in terms of what did hap- 
pen, instead of what they want us to think 
happened. 

So there is still hope for liberty in Asia. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
POLICIES AND THE MINORITIES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 28, 1972 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday, January 20, 1972, 
Mr. Jack Ybarra, president of the Con- 
federacion de la Raza Unida, appeared in 
front of Senator Hart’s Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly to testify on the 
effects of President Nixon’s economic pol- 
icies on the minorities and the poor of 
our Nation. 

The Confederacion de la Raza Unida 
is a coalition of 67 Mexican-American 
organizations in Santa Clara County in 
California. 

Mr. Ybarra has been involved for a 
number of years working for the social, 
political, and economic rights of Mexi- 
can Americans and poor people residing 
in our communities. 

Mr. Ybarra raises some important and 
cogent issues in his testimony, and I 
recommend its reading to you: 


PHASE II OF THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
Po.icy 


(By Jack Ybarra) 


GENTLEMEN: My name is Jack Ybarra, 
president of the Confederacion de la 
Raza Unida. My business address is 1656 
E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
The Confederacion de la Raza Unida is 
a coalition of sixty-seven (67) Mexican- 
American organizations in Santa Clara 
County. It has been organized since 1969 
for the purpose of securing appropriate 
and necessary social, political, and economic 
rights on behalf of the Mexican-Americans 
and poor people residing in the county. 

The question to which I would like to ad- 
dress myself is whether Phase II of the Presi- 
dent's Economic Policy accurately addresses 
itself to the economic problems of Mexican- 
Americans and poor people. It is my opin- 
fon that the President’s Economic Policy 
must be concerned with the problems which 
poor people and minority people face. If 
positive steps are not taken with regard to 
this very large segment of the American 
population, then certainly the poor will be 
caught in an economic cross-fire from which 
they cannot free themselves. 

In order to give you a clear picture of the 
problems which have beset poor and minor- 
ity people in Santa Clara County, I would 
like to briefly describe the area to you. 
Santa Clara County is located approximate- 
ly fifty (50) miles south of San Francisco. 
The county-wide population, according to 
the 1970 Census is approximately 1,064,714. 
Of this total number, approximately 186,525 
or eighteen percent (18%) of the population 
are Mexican-American and/or Spanish- 
speaking. We therefore compose the largest 
single minority group in the county. 

There are fifteen (15) municipalities in 
the county. By far, the largest municipality 
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is the City of San Jose, and much of the 
growth of Santa Clara County is attributed 
to the growth of the City of San Jose. Since 
1950, when the expansion-minded city man- 
ager, A. P. Hamman, assumed the reins of 
the city, San Jose has grown from an agri- 
cultural community with a population of 
95,000, contained in seventeen (17) square 
miles, to an urban community of one hun- 
dred thirty-five (135) square miles and a 
population of 445,779. 

As an agricultural valley, Santa Clara 
County provided employment for Mexican- 
Americans in the fields and orchards as well 
as in the packing houses and canneries. With 
urban growth, however, came large corporate 
land developers. The farmers and ranchers 
who once employed thousands of Mexican- 
American families sold their vast holdings 
to these land developers or became land de- 
velopers themselves. The orchards and fields 
of the fertile Santa Clara Valley, which once 
fed the nation, were now replaced with com- 
mercial, industrial, and residential develop- 
ment. As the fields and orchards disappeared, 
jobs for Mexican-Americans became increas- 
ingly scarce. There were fewer crops to be 
harvested and therefore no need for the 
farmworker, Major canneries and packing 
houses which processed the crops closed their 
doors and moved out of the county into 
other agricultural areas. 

In short, the Mexican-American has been 
caught in the cross-fire of the rapid urban 
development and economic growth which 
has been taking place in the county. As de- 
velopment has progressed, the Mexican- 
American has been displaced, not only from 
his employment, but also from his home. 
Without exaggeration, the Mexican-Ameri- 
can has literally become a refugee in his own 
community. Long lists of Spanish-surnamed 
families await placement by the housing au- 
thorities of the City of San Jose and the 
County of Santa Clara. Other families, in 
desperation, haye found shelter for them- 
selves. However, all too often their new 
homes have been inadequate and temporary, 
primarily because these homes are all too 
often in the way of a proposed freeway or 
urban development project. 

It is from this vantage point and in this 
context that I address the members of this 
sub-committee regarding Phase II of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Economic Policy. While big la- 
bor, management, and industry concern 
themselves with wages and prices, the Mexi- 
can-American and other poor and minority 
people are being discounted and ignored. 

I would like to define what I mean by a 
poor person. Although poverty has been de- 
fined in various ways, it has been most often 
defined in terms of economics. However, pov- 
erty is not restricted to OEO guidelines; poor 
people are not necessarily those who have in- 
comes of under $4,000.00 a year. Rather, one 
may be marginally secure but still unable to 
buy a home in the neighborhood of his 
choice because of his race or national origin. 
Again, one may be marginally secure but still 
unable to voice an opinion in the decision- 
making process which affects his life. These 
people are poor people. In a very real sense, 
Mexican-Americans and other minority peo- 
ple are poor, both socially and politically, 
and all too often economically. 

Phase IT must address itself to the concerns 
of poor people in this country and it must 
address itself to their needs both socially 
and politically, as well as economically in 
order to be meaningful. Poor people have 
essentially four major concerns which are: 

(1) Housing 

(2) Employment 

(3) Food and the necessities of life 

(4) Direct input into the decision-making 
process 
Phase II of the President’s Economic Policy 
must have a positive impact on these major 
concerns in order to be m 
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HOUSING 


From 1960 to 1969, Santa Clara County was 
one of the fastest growing metropolitan areas 
in the country, increasing by some 45,000 peo- 
ple a year and generating an average of 
15,000 new dwelling units a year. Highly 
skilled workers, attracted by expanding job 
opportunities, created an affluent population. 
However, there are many people who have 
not shared in the general prosperity. Mexi- 
can-Americans and other poor people have 
been caught in the severe housing shortage 
which has existed in the county. For minority 
and poor families, the national goal of a “de- 
cent home in a suitable living environment” 
has not been met. On the contrary, there 
has been an increasing inability of the hous- 
ing market to respond to the needs of such 
disadvantaged households. The contrast in 
Santa Clara County between the poor and 
the affluent, and the Mexican-American and 
the white population is never more apparent. 
There is no question but that there is visible 
geographical segregation of the minority and 
poor from the white and the affluent. Lend- 
ing policies of the banks, municipal zoning 
and land use policies, in addition to the pol- 
icies of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, all play a role in the short- 
age and placement of housing for poor people. 

A. Banks.—Commercial banks play a cen- 
tral and critical role in the development of 
a community. Government, particularly the 
federal government, is instrumental in the 
interaction between banks and the commu- 
nity. The government plays a central role in 
the basic deposit gathering and lending oper- 
ations of commercial banks and savings and 
loan associations. By law, these banks are 
given control over checking account deposits, 
which guarantees banks the interest-free use 
of these deposits. Further, government insur- 
ance creates public confidence in the banks 
and encourages the public to deposit money 
in banks, 

In addition to the guarantees provided un- 
der federal law, the federal government de- 
posits large and substantial sums of its 
money in banks, interest free. Deposits from 
government sources give banks sufficient 
liquidity to attract more deposits and lever 
them further with greater flexibility. 

Although banks effectively operate under 
the protective umbrella of the federal gov- 
ernment, the lending policies of banks, vis- 
a-vis the minority and poor community do 
not reflect social awareness of the problems 
of urban development and economic growth. 
The protection given to these banks by the 
federal government gives rise to a correspond- 
ing obligation on the part of banks to comply 
with the policy and goals of the federal gov- 
ernment. Banks perform a “public trust”, and 
they do so by government fiat. The decisions 
made by governing boards of the banks affect 
the entire community, including govern- 
mental structures. As a public trust, banks 
should be responsive to the needs of the 
community which they serve. 

Nevertheless, the banks have not complied 
with the policy and goals of the federal gov- 
ernment with regard to housing and place- 
ment of housing. The only question which 
banks are concerned with is whether its loan 
to a developer is secure and will make an 
anticipated return. Social concerns apparent- 
ly do not enter into the consideration; the 
pattern of Housing in Santa Clara County is 
visible evidence of this fact. 

I recently had occasion to meet with the 
regional vice-president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. He prided his bank’s socially responsive 
policies. Indeed, the Bank of America has 
awarded scholarships, instituted training pro- 
grams, and established a special loan pro- 
gram for minority businesses. One of the pro- 
grams instituted by the Bank of America was 
of particular interest to me. The president 
of the bank established a special loan fund 
of $100 million earmarked for a home owner- 
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ship program for poor and minority people. 
The standards for qualifying under this spe- 
cial program were more lenient than that 
under FHA standards. The program was so 
successful that the president earmarked an 
additional $100 million. 

The probiem with this special program was 
that it was earmarked for poor and minority 
people living in a certain geographical area. 
For instance, in the San Jose area, the East 
Side of San Jose was selected as the geo- 
graphical lending area under this program. 
All minority and poor people living in the 
East Side of San Jose potentially could qual- 
ify under the bank’s loan program. However, 
only minority and poor people living in that 
given geographical location qualified. It was 
apparent that there would be a tendency for 
minority and poor people to move into this 
designated area because of the availability 
of the loan. Further, there would be a tend- 
ency for minority and poor people already 
living in this area to continue to live there 
rather than attempt to move out of the 
neighborhood since it would be more difficult 
to obtain a loan outside the area. In short, 
the Bank of America, through its lending 
policies, has assisted in creating an ethnically 
and economically imbalanced neighborhood. 
This bank’s lending policies, compounded 
with other decisions which have been made, 
and are being made, by governmental entities 
has insured the East Side of San Jose to be 
a Mexican barrio, where schools are ethnically 
imbalanced to such a degree that integra- 
tion of the schools for quality education is 
presently a grave concern. 

Phase II of the President’s Economic Pol- 
icy does not come to grips with the problems 
which face minority and poor people with 
regard to acquiring housing. The powerful 
lending institutions must be carefully ex- 
amined and their lending policies must be 
made to comply with the national goals and 
objectives. In order to remedy this problem, 
I suggest: 

(1) That the federal government establish 
appropriate regulations and guidelines 
whereby participation of the minority and 
poor community on the governing boards of 
lending institutions be required. In this way, 
lending institutions will be made to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the minority and 
poor community. 

(2) That the federal government, through 
the Comptroller of the Currency and other 
appropriate regulatory bodies, establish a 
system whereby all banks and savings and 
loan associations report their lending pat- 
terns of home loans in terms of geographical 
location of the home, the racial or national 
origin of the borrower, and the economic 
status of the borrower. 

(3) That interest-free deposits by the fed- 
eral government be used as leverage on lend- 
ing institutions and deposited in those banks 
that are willing to extend more lenient loans 
to minority and poor people. 

B. Municipal zoning and land use poli- 
cies.—Closely related to the lending policies 
of banks is the problem of municipal zoning 
and land use policies of the various jurisdic- 
tions. Earlier, in my introductory remarks, 
I stated that Santa Clara County, particu- 
larly the City of San Jose, has grown from a 
sleepy agricultural community to a large 
urban area. The urban growth which began 
in 1950 and which went unchecked for 
twenty (20) years has left visible marks on 
the county and the fifteen (15) cities within 
the county. 

The very real problem of concentration of 
minority and poor people in one geographical 
location of the county did not occur by acci- 
dent. The fifteen (15) cities in Santa Clara 
County have a variety of zoning restrictions 
and land use policies. Two municipalities, 
Los Altos Hills and Monte Sereno, have a 
minimum one (1) acre zoning restriction 
which effectively prohibits the construction 
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of multiple housing units under any of the 
FHA low and moderate income housing pro- 
grams designed to provide housing for the 
poor. 

While other cities do not have prohibitive 
zoning restrictions, nevertheless, planning 
decisions have been made so that low-income 
housing is located in the barrio, and housing 
for the affluent is located in the suburban 
areas. The City of San Jose’s planning poli- 
cies are a case in point. Recently, the plan- 
ning commission of the city approved a 
project to be located in an exclusive suburban 
area. The proposed project is to be located 
on one hundred one (101) acres and will be 
composed of single family and townhouse 
units. The single family homes will sell from 
$32,000 to $38,000. The three hundred (300) 
townhouses will sell from $26,000 to $36,000. 

Developments such as this one raise two 
important problems. First, the 1970 Census 
indicates that there is a marked spatial seg- 
regation of income groups in the county. The 
poor are found in the older areas of the valley 
floor, the barrio, while the higher income 
groups, those earning more than $15,000 a 
year, tend to dominate the newer areas in 
the foothills. Additionally, there is a corre- 
sponding spatial segregation of racial groups. 
Mexican-Americans are found in the older 
areas, while there are relatively few Mexican- 
Americans in the higher income residential 
areas which are developing. Needless to say, 
the schools in the core city have a very high 
concentration of Mexican-Americans (80% 
or more) and poor people, while the schools 
in the suburban areas have very few Mexican- 
Americans (5% or less) and poor people. 

Secondly, recent studies indicate that there 
are relatively few homes selling for less than 
$20,000 in Santa Clara County, while more 
than one-third (14) of the new homes are 
selling for over $30,000. In short, developers 
are building homes for the affluent. Escalat- 
ing costs have precluded an increasingly 
larger share of Santa Clara County house- 
holds from an opportunity for home owner- 
ship. 

Many reasons may be attributed to the 
causes of segregated neighborhoods. How- 
ever, in my opinion, municipalities have 
failed to impose meaningful restrictions and 
conditions upon developers when zoning and 
building permits are requested. One impor- 
tant condition which should be imposed 
upon private developers is that they should 
be required to provide funds to reloacte fam- 
ilies who are displaced as a result of their 
development. More often than not, those who 
are displaced are minority and poor people. 

Another important condition which should 
be imposed upon private developers is that 
they provide homes for all economic segments 
of the community, and that they provide a 
proportionate number of homes in a price 
range that is within the reach of those fami- 
lies who have been displaced as a result of 
their development. 

C. Rentals.—Because of the cost of home 
ownership, the very large majority of Mexi- 
can-Americans and poor people must rent. 
Although both the County of Santa Clara 
and the City of San Jose have housing au- 
thorities under Section 23 of the federal 
leased housing program, the number of units 
of such subsidized housing fails to meet the 
needs of the poor. 

Rental housing has also increasingly be- 
come more costly. Vacancy rates have fallen 
from fifteen percent (15%) in 1965 to less 
than three percent (3%) in 1969. Households 
earning less than $4,000 a year are those most 
adversely affected by the short supply of 
rental units. It has been estimated that 
ability to pay $120 per month in rent was 
necessary before the local rental market 
could supply an adequate number of units to 
balance supply and demand. Assuming a nor- 
mal budget of twenty-five percent (25%) of 
monthly income for rent, it appears that a 
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household in Santa Clara County had to earn 
$5,700 a year before the market could supply 
an adequate opportunity to rent. For nearly 
34,000 renters with incomes below 85,700 
there were only 14,400 units available at 
prices they could afford. In addition, the ma- 
jority of unsound rentals in the county are 
in the rental range below $120 a month. 

In my opinion, merely placing controls on 
the price of rentals is ineffective for it is 
apparent that according to the law of supply 
and demand, the price of rentals will sky- 
rocket once the freeze has ended, particularly 
in the price range where there is the greatest 
demand, among the poor. I suggest that sub- 
stantial federal assistance is needed to en- 
large federal programs such as Section 23, 
Section 236, and Section 235, Only until the 
supply of housing meets the demand for 
housing will there be any stabilization in the 
price of rentals for poor people. 

Thus, in the area of housing, Phase II of 
the President's Economic Policy fails to ad- 
dress itself to the pressing needs of the 
minority and poor people. Lending institu- 
tions, with all the advantages of government 
support, still remain unresponsive to the so- 
cial needs of the poor. Although the cost of 
construction of new homes may be frozen 
through wage controls and price controls, 
nevertheless, for Mexican-Americans and 
poor people, the cost of occupying a home is 
still beyond their means. Although the price 
of rental units are frozen, for Mexican- 
Americans and poor people, the price at 
which they are frozen is still beyond their 
means. 

EMPLOYMENT 


The second major concern of poor people 
is employment. With the coming of the major 
electronic and aerospace industries in the 
early 1950's, Santa Clara County was trans- 
formed from an agricultural community to 
a major urban center. Lockheed, Fairchild 
Camera, Philco-Ford, and IBM, to name but 
& few companies, have located in Santa Clara 
County. 

The influx of families tied to these indus- 
tries created a demand for homes. Corporate 
land developers such as Foremost-McKesson 
and Kaufmann and Broad came to the valley 
to capitalize on this market. They purchased 
substantial acreage to build homes, and the 
orchards, ranches and farms disappeared 
from the scene and were replaced with tracts 
of residential developments, Agriculture as 
an industry declined in importance; and 
Mexican-American farm labor was no longer 
needed to tend the fields, Simultaneously 
with the decline in agriculture was a decline 
in the need for the canneries, packing houses, 
and other food processing plants. Again, 
Mexican-American cannery workers and food 
processors were displaced as these industries 
closed their doors and moved to other areas 
where agriculture was still a primary in- 
dustry. 

The conglomerates which located in Santa 
Clara County dictated the destiny of all peo- 
ple living in the valley, particularly Mexican- 
Americans and poor people. It was the deci- 
sion of these major industries to locate in 
this county which placed the poor people in 
the economic political, and social cross-fire 
of urban development and economic growth. 
It was these conglomerates which influenced 
the economic life of the people. It was these 
conglomerates which directed the political 
decision-making process in the community. 

And yet, these corporate giants have not 
assumed the responsibilities to the very com- 
munity whose economic, political, and social 
life has been disrupted by their coming. It is 
naive to expect that these conglomerates will 
assume social responsibility. Indeed, Santa 
Clara County is an example of their corporate 
irresponsibility. Public officials, particularly 
at the federal level, must impose the most 
stringent restrictions on the actions of such 
corporations to minimize the disruption 
which these companies have set in motion. 
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It may be too late for Santa Clara County 
to turn the tide. However, it is not too late 
for the hundreds of communities which will 
be victimized by socially irresponsible corpo- 
rate giants. 

If Phase II of the President’s Economic 
Policy does not address itself to the growing 
power of these conglomerates, it will merely 
mean that government will be forced to step 
in and spend millions of dollars for housing 
and other related social services for those who 
have been displaced as a result of private cor- 
porate action. 

In spite of the corporate irresponsibility 
however, Mexican-Americans and other poor 
people have begun to take positive steps from 
agricultural employment to industrial em- 
ployment. The transition has been a slow, 
painful one. Phase II of the President's Eco- 
nomic Policy comes at a time when the 
Mexican-American has taken his first step 
toward living and working in an urban so- 
ciety. Whether Phase II will help or hinder 
his transition remains to be seen. At the 
present time, the guidelines of Phase II are 
not responsive to the needs of Mexican- 
Americans in several respect. 

A, Affirmative action—The major elec- 
tronic and aerospace industries in Santa 
Clara County depend on government con- 
tracts to sustain them. The words, “‘affirma- 
tive action”, gives the Mexican-American 
hope that there is a place for him in the 
industrial society which is growing up around 
him. For him, affirmative action means more 
than hiring minority people at entry level 
jobs. It means job-upgrading. All too often, 
it has been our experience that minority 
people are hired to be the janitor or mainte- 
nance man; and all too often, minority 


people stay at that entry level position. 
Within Lockheed Missiles and Space Com- 
pany, the largest private employer in the 
county, there has been formed the Chicano 
Workers of Lockheed. The organization is 
a member of the Confederacion. Their 


primary concern is to hire not only a propor- 
tionate share of the Spanish-speaking people 
into the company, but also to upgrade those 
Spanish-speaking people who are already 
there. 

Iam concerned that Phase II and the wage 
restrictions will tend to work at cross-pur- 
poses with our efforts in affirmative action 
and job upgrading. It has been established 
that salary and wage increases are to be held 
at 5.5% a year. Any greater increase requires 
a substantial change in job description. It 
would seem that under the guise of comply- 
ing with the wage guidelines there will be 
a tendency to keep employees at their present 
level of employment. Thus, in complying with 
the Phase II guidelines relative to wage 
stabilization, there will be a corresponding 
lag on the part of the employer to carry on 
and implement an affirmative action pro- 
gram, 

B. The non-unionized wage earner—I am 
sure that I am not making a profound an- 
nouncement when I say that minority peo- 
ple have traditionally had a difficult time 
joining unions and becoming a part of or- 
ganized labor. For Mexican-Americans in this 
position, the wage freeze presents a very real 
problem, There is no one to represent the 
non-unionized employee vis-a-vis his em- 
ployer. Further, because he is not a member 
of a union, the non-unionized employee has 
not had the advantages of collective bargain- 
ing agreements in the form of a decent hourly 
wage and other fringe benefits. In short, the 
Wage earner who is not a member of the un- 
ion is all too often a member of an ethnic 
minority who is at the bottom of the wage 
scale, 

I am concerned that the wage stabilization 
effort will have a very adverse effect on this 
man’s earning power since the wage freeze 
can easily be used as an excuse to keep him 
at a lower wage. Although it has been stated 
that the wage freeze will not apply to any- 
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one who is earning less than $1.60 an hour, 
the minimum federal standard, nevertheless, 
this exclusion is meaningless to the great ma- 
jority of working people. At $1.60 an hour, the 
wage earner brings home $12.80 a day or 
$64.00 a week. This is a gross income of 
$3,328.00 a year, an income which is well 
below any poverty guideline. 

In fact, a family of five (5) would do better 
to receive $282.00 a month or $3,384.00 a year 
on Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
It is my suggestion that anyone earning less 
than $2.25 an hour be exempted from the 
wage freeze. Furthermore, wage earners earn- 
ing above that amount should be exempted 
from the wage freeze on a sliding scale, de- 
pending on his needs and the number of 
dependents he must support. After reviewing 
the problem, I am sure you will agree that 
the wage earner who earns $2.25 an hour is 
not the one who is responsible for the spiral- 
ing inflationary trend which has beset this 
nation, Rather, it is the person earning $9.00 
an hour with generous fringe benefits who 
must be curbed. 


FOOD AND THE NECESSITIES OF LIFE 


The third major concern of poor people is 
to provide food and the necessities of life for 
their families. In this regard, Phase II of the 
President’s Economic Policy is weak in that 
it fails to take active steps to halt the in- 
crease of prices. 

Poor people ordinarily spend all of the 
money they earn on the necessities of life. 
Rarely are they able to save money on a 
regular basis. During Phase II, I can see little 
change in the purchasing patterns of poor 
people. Their income will be spent on food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation and medical 
services. The poor person has few options 
opened to him. Therefore, if he needs a new 
pair of shoes, he will go out and buy it and 
he will buy regardless of whether the price 
of the shoes has increased. 

It has been stated that prices will be held 
constant and will not increase more than 
212% a year. Some economists have specu- 
lated that this ruling will have an inflation- 
ary effect in that all companies will tend to 
raise prices to 244% regardless of whether 
they need an increase in prices. If this is so, 
then the poor person who purchases goods 
out of necessity will buy goods at the in- 
flated price, while the affluent person can 
afford to wait. 

In order to minimize the adverse effect 
the price freeze will have on poor people, 
I suggest that price distinctions be made be- 
tween those products which are necessities, 
such as food, and those which are consid- 
ered to be luxuries. 

There is another problem with price con- 
trols which adversely affect the poor. The 
guidelines have permitted the 244% increase 
in prices across the board. A flat 214% in- 
crease taxes poor people more severely than 
the affluent. Thus, to the individual earning 
$20,000 a year, the 214% increase will have 
less of an adverse effect than it will to the 
individual earning $4,000 a year. The 244% 
price limitation would be regressive in na- 
ture, and would affect the poor person much 
like the sales tax on goods, 


DIRECT IMPUT INTO THE DECISIONMAKING 
PROCESS 


The fourth major concern of poor people 
has been to obtain direct imput into the 
political decisionmaking process. Historically, 
in Santa Clara County, municipalities never 
thought that the Mexican-American farm- 
worker, packing house worker, and cannery 
worker had any contribution to make to the 
decisionmaking process. Indeed, there was 
a conscious effort to exclude and discourage 
imput from the Mexican-American commu- 
nity. It has been assumed that decisions 
were to be made for poor people and minor- 
ity people since they, like children, were un- 
able to make decisions for themselves. 

This attitude has been reflected in the 
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statements of public officials, bank execu- 
tives, and other corporate magnates with 
whom I have come in contact. In short, there 
tends to be an insidious prevailing attitude 
among public officials and top level corporate 
executives that they know what is best for 
the poor, the minorities, and those who are 
in the lower economic and social class, 

During the last few years poverty programs 
and model cities programs have been insti- 
tuted throughout the nation. Purportedly, 
poor people and minority people are given a 
voice in the manner in which these programs 
are to be operated. Citizen participation, par- 
ticularly participation of the poor and mi- 
nority people, is encouraged. And yet, al- 
though these programs involve expenditures 
of substantial sums of money, they cannot 
compare with the millions of dollars which 
are being spent by government in other sec- 
tors. Thus, it has been my observation that 
while the poor and minority people involve 
themselves with the/expenditure of a two 
million dollar model cities program, many 
more millions of dollars are being spent by 
the cities in expanding airports, building 
streets and expressways, and developing pub- 
lic transportation systems. In these latter 
areas there is virtually no participation from 
the poor and minority people although their 
lives will be substantially affected by the de- 
cisions which are made. 

This same paternalistic attitude of local 
public officials is reflected in the formation of 
the structures that guide the Phase II pro- 
gram. It appears that there has been a 
conscious effort to exclude poor people, who 
more often than not, tend to be members 
of ethnic minorities. 

For instance, the Pay Board is composed of 
five (5) representatives from big labor, whose 
salaries amount to thousands of dollars each 
year; there are five (5) representatives from 
the conglomerates or giant corporate struc- 
tures, whose salaries rival those of big labor; 
and there are five (5) so-called public mem- 
bers, whose respective backgrounds are so 
interlocked with big business that it is very 
confusing to the general public as to who 
represents big business and who represents 
the public. 

It appears to me that there was a con- 
scious effort made to include among the fif- 
teen members of the Pay Board, the highest 
paid, the most influential, and the most pow- 
erful people in the country. There is no one 
among the fifteen who knows the problems 
of the poor, who knows the problems of the 
Mexican-American community and the pov- 
erty and misery that this community must 
struggle with on a day-to-day basis. 

The Price Commission is composed of ten 
people, headed by university scholars and 
corporate executive from various industries. 
Once again, there is no one with an intimate 
working knowledge of the agony that the 
poor Mexican-American farmworker or un- 
employed house worker must struggle with 
each day of his life. 

Indeed, it is safe to say that all of the rep- 
resentatives on the Pay Board and Price 
Commission are protecting their respective 
economic, social, and political interests, And 
I do not quarrel with this political reality 
of life. My concern is that there is no one on 
these bodies to protect the interests of the 
poor and the minorities whose interests 
heretofore have been overlooked if not 
ignored, 

I need not go into a discussion of the other 
committees which are adjuncts to the Price 
Commission for the same criticism applies 
to these bodies in that they are just as im- 
balanced as the parent body. 

In order to remedy this imbalance and 
lack of representation from a very large seg- 
ment of the community, I propose several 
changes. Perhaps these changes would have 
been appropriate to suggest had I testified 
before this committee in December, 1971, 
prior to the time that the Senate extended 
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the President’s power. Nevertheless, these 
are the changes which I propose: 

(1) That the Pay Board be increased by 
five (5) members. The five members would 
be representatives of the poor and ethnic 
minorities. 

(2) That the Price Commission be in- 
creased by five (5) members. The five mem- 
bers would be representatives of the poor 
and ethnic minorities. 

(3) That all adjunct commissions to the 
Price Commission be increased by five (5) 
members. The five members would be repre- 
sentatives of the poor and ethnic minorities. 

(4) That a fifteen (15) member advisory 
board to the Cost of Living Council be es- 
tablished, The advisory board would be com- 
posed of representatives from the poor and 
ethnic minorities. 

(5) That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
authorized to be the ez officio member of the 
advisory commission. This would insure di- 
rect input to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is the chairman of the Cost of Living 
Council and the individual who directly re- 
ports to the President. 


CONCLUSION 


I have only touched upon some of the con- 
cerns of poor and minority people. A more 
detailed analysis would certainly point up 
the inequities of the present freeze in the 
areas of education, health care services, etc., 
which also affect the poor and minority com- 
munity. However, by this statement, it has 
been my intent to impress upon you the sim- 
ple fact that Phase II of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Policy fails to take into consideration 
the pressing needs of millions of poor people 
who are economically deprived. Further, the 
program fails to take into consideration the 
needs of the millions of Spanish-speaking 
Americans and the millions of Black Ameri- 
cans. In short, Phase II does not attempt to 
equalize the great inequities which presently 
exist in our country. Rather, it has attempted 
to stop the rising tide of inflation by mandat- 
ing that all things be kept at the status quo. 
In an attempt to maintain the status quo, 
however, the powerful few, whether at the 
national level or at the local level, remain all 
powerful since no effective controls have been 
imposed upon them, 

The substantial difference is that the 
powerful now have added sanctions from 
government so that in a very real sense 
government is aiding and abetting the power- 
ful few, the power structure, to maintain its 
position of leadership and authority. By 
maintaining the status quo, Phase II simul- 
taneously has had the effect of keeping those 
who are poor, both economically, socially and 
politically, in that state of poverty. 

In my opinion, Phase II is a simplistic 
answer to a very grave problem. Until na- 
tional policy begins to address itself to our 
present system which continues to create 
gross inequities, we have not begun to attack 
the problem. For so many of our people the 
American dream is living in sub-standard 
housing which is located in a segregated 
neighborhood. It is discrimination in employ- 
ment, whether the employer is a public entity 
or a private corporation with substantial 
federal contracts. It is attending segregated 
schools located ir. decaying quarters of the 
city which has inadequat. Jacilities. And this 
American dream of the poor exists amidst 
plenty where technology and rapid indus- 
trialization have made, and are continuing to 
make, the affluent and powerful more affluent 
and more powerful. 
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THE VALUE-ADDED TAX OR 
NATIONAL SALES TAX 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent stressed the importance of local 
control of public education. Now, he 
speaks of a value-added Federal tax 
for financing public education. The two 
statements regarding public education 
are contradictory. 

We all recognize the truisms: “Money 
speaks;” and “He who pays the piper 
calls the tune.” We know from experi- 
ence that Federal controls inevitably 
follow Federal grants to the local people 
of their own tax money. 

The value-added tax appears to be 
nothing more than a national sales 
tax. To call it by its right name would 
incur overwhelming opposition. It is 
called a value-added tax, because the 
tax is applied as value is added to the 
product at every stage of production 
from the raw material to the finished 
product. In the final analysis, it is the 
consumer who pays the tax. 

The respected columnist, Don Bell, in 
his “Don Bell Reports—A Weekly Com- 
mentary” of January 28, 1972, has writ- 
ten a penetrating and enlightening ac- 
count of the value-added tax entitled 
“The Upcoming Value-added Tax Bomb- 
shell.” Since the proposal for such a tax 
may come before this body this session, 
I insert for the benefit of our colleagues 
the text of Don Bell’s article in the Rec- 
orD at this point: 

THE UPCOMING VALUE-ADDED Tax BOMBSHELL 
THE RED INK DILEMMA 

The apology was voiced in terms of the 
unacceptable alternative: If Nixon did the 
right thing he would be defeated in Novem- 
ber; but if he did the wrong thing he would 
be elected. So, naturally, he did the wrong 
thing—wrong in the eyes of all who would 
like to see a balanced budget, that is. To 
quote one commentator who sought to jus- 
tify the President’s budget message: 

“He could clamp down on spending, pre- 
sent a conservative budget, and probably be 
defeated next November because of high un- 
employment. Or he could open the spending 
gates, pour on the red ink, and shock his 
traditional Republican constituency with 
the highest series of peacetime deficits in 
history. Nixon chose the second course. In 
the old days it was known as ‘spend and 
elect,’ and it was normally associated with 
Democrats rather than Republican Presi- 
dents. With his new fiscal budget for 1973 
(the year beginning next July 1), the gov- 
ernment will have operated in the red for 
all four years of Nixon's term of office. Defi- 
cits of $3.8 billion in 1970, $23 billion in 
1971, $38.8 billion in 1972, and $25.5 billion 
projected for 1973, add up to a total of $91.1 
billion. That is almost as big as the entire 
federal budget when John F. Kennedy took 
office barely a decade ago. Even that figure 
understates the enormous size of the deficit 
because it includes healthy surpluses in trust 
funds for Social Security and the like, which 
don’t really belong to the government. 

“The shortage in the ‘administrative’ or 
the ‘federal funds’ budget, which measures 
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how much more the government actually 
spends than it collects, is projected at $124 
billion during Nixon's first term—smashing 
all records since World War II. All that red 
ink will push the federal debt up to the stag- 
gering $493.2 billion—nearly half a trillion 
dollars.” 

Ironically, the President asked Congress 
not to appropriate more than he had asked 
for in his budget because that might “cause 
inflation”, and he also asked for that now 
seemingly perennial upping of the federal 
debt limit. 

Also, somewhat in the nature of the parent 
who holds out a spoonful of sugar after ad- 
ministering a dose of castor oil, Mr. Nixon 
called for prime time to announce that Herr 
Kissinger had made a dozen or so secret trips 
to Paris over the past three months in at- 
tempts to arrange what can only be described 
in honesty as a conditional surrender, where- 
as the enemy, seeing themselves as victors, 
reserve the right to set their own terms of 
surrender, holding onto American prisoner- 
of-war like the legendary sword of Damocles, 
to hold over the heads of American officials 
and force them to come to terms set by the 
Reds. 

However, dismissing other considerations 
for the purpose of spotlighting the budget 
problem: If and when the war in Southeast 
Asia has been concluded, President Nixon 
has pledged the American people to finance 
the astronomical cost of reconstructing that 
part of the world and paying all war damage 
costs. This is some huge amount of money 
that cannot even be estimated until the end 
of the shooting, but which will be added 
onto other red ink amounts beyond the 
budgeted expenses of government, and also 
beyond the ability of the people to pay, un- 
less some new, invisible form of taxation is 
devised and installed to bleed the taxpayer 
in a new and unseeing way. 

THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION 

How much of what we are going to write 
in the next few paragraphs was planned, how 
much came about as coincidence, how much 
was unavoidable development, we are not 
prepared to say; but bear with us:— 

Public education has been called “the new 
secular church which uses force to impose 
its morality” (Thomas A. Lane in Don Bell 
Reports, Jan. 21, 1972). The religion that is 
being taught in this “secular church” is a 
Statist form of Humanism, As Mortimer 
Smith, a California educationist, wrote in 
The Atlantic, Sept. 1958: “The primary task 
of the school is not education, but social 
conditioning.” 

Thus, education is seen as “a function of 
the state” (W. W. Eshelman, NEA President, 
in an address at the 98th annual NEA con- 
vention held at Washington, D.C., from June 
26 to July 1, 1960.) 

Since education is for social conditioning 
and is a function of the state, it must, there- 
fore, be removed from local control; and it 
must be federally controlled. 

One of the greatest obstacles to federal 
control of schools has been the manner in 
which schools are financed. Despite the bil- 
lions of dollars which have been poured into 
the public school system by the federal gov- 
ernment, primary financing of the local 
schools has always been through property 
taxes; and property taxes are local tares; 
taxes over which federal authorities have no 
direct control. 

It follows then, as night follows day, that 
if the Feds were to obtain absolute control 
over the public school system, then it must 
be arranged so that property taxes cannot 
be used to finance education! 

Perhaps the pattern is sheer coincidence: 
coercive race mixing in the public schools 
has proved such an expensive necessity that 
school districts all across the nation have 
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found themselves “going broke.” The geo- 
graphic location of some school buildings 
and facilities caused them to be totally 
abandoned and new facilities constructed at 
“more centrally situated sites” and at great 
and unnecessary expense. The need for pur- 
chasing thousands of school buses in order 
to transport children across cities, counties, 
and even State lines, along with the expense 
of drivers, maintenance, insurance, etc., im- 
posed an impossible burden on many school 
districts, 

The inevitable result of the rise in the cost 
of sending children to school and there sup- 
porting them in the manner decreed by the 
Federal judges and the bureaucrats of HEW: 
Property taxes began to go up and up. 

When this “coincidental” jump in property 
taxes across the Land began to assume “emer- 
gency” proportions, it was easy to bring forth 
the argument that property taxes for the 
support of public schools is unconstitutional. 

So, as most things of this nature do, the 
new trend began in California. Last summer 
the State Supreme Court ruled that it is dis- 
criminatory and therefore unconstitutional 
to base public school financing on “widely 
divergent local property values, since rich 
school districts can spend more money on 
each student than poor ones.” Later, a similar 
ruling based on a similar argument, was 
handed down in Texas. Then, the day before 
President Nixon made his State of the Union 
address, a New Jersey court overturned that 
State's real-estate tax system. 

And again we say, placing figurative tongue 
in metaphorical cheek, that it all may have 
been the purest coincidence; but in his State 
of the Union message President Nixon prom- 
ised that he would develop some new and 
“revolutionary” recommendations for ‘‘reliev- 
ing the burden of property taxes and provid- 
ing both fair and adequate financing for our 
children's education.” 

Please don’t misunderstand us; we are not 
condoning or defending the use of property 
taxes to finance schools. Personally, our prop- 
erty taxes have tripled in the past two years 
because of the high cost of public school 
maintenance and our grandchildren all go to 
& private Christian school. The point we wish 
to make is that, as FDR used to boast, they 
planned it that way:— 

Create a situation whereby citizens will de- 
mand a relief from excessive property taxes 
and “two birds can be killed with one stone;” 
that is— 

(1) Local property taxes can no longer be 
used to finance the schools; so the Feds can 
design a new support system which will put 
them in absolute control of the nation’s pub- 
lic school system; and 

(2) This new method of taxation can then 
be used to further milk the citizens of their 
hard-earned dollars, and the Federal excesses 
in other areas can be alleviated through ex- 
tensive use of this new kind of taxation! 

So, under the guise of “saving the schools” 
a whole new and “revolutionary” system of 
national taxation is to be imposed upon all 
of the people; a system of taxation that will 
involve, personally, all who buy or sell in the 
market place. This new tax is to be an- 
nounced and imposed at the right time, po- 
litically and philosophically. Best guess as to 
the time of the official unveiling: A Presiden- 
tial commission purportedly dealing with the 
problems of public education, has been meet- 
ing spasmodically over the past two years; is 
expected to make its report in March. The re- 
port will be studied and analyzed by & group 
of experts; probably such Presidential ad- 
visors as Kissinger, Burns, Schultz and Con- 
nally. Then, any time after June Ist, when- 
ever the winds of political opinion seemed to 
be blowing in the right direction, this new 
and “revolutionary” tax could be announced, 

Last December, through one of those leaks 
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in security which usually work to the ad- 
vantage of some well-known and widely- 
read columnist, Joseph Alsop received the 
word about the new tax. In the Washington 
Post of Dec. 10, 1971, weeks before anyone 
had heard of the new tax (other than those 
who were preparing it for American use), ina 
column headlined “Nixon’s Tax Bombshell.” 
Alsop wrote: 

“A plea for a modest value-added tax is due 
to be the most surprising, most interesting 
and most generally gusty of President Nixon’s 
bombshells for the election year... . 

“Until the day for it comes, the fact of the 
coming bombshell may well be denied... . 
This will be a multi-purpose bombshell, in 
truth, calculated to bring down a perfect 
covey of birds in a single thunderclap. .. .” 

Alsop then proceeded to give a favorable 
report on the “value-added tax,” pointing 
out that it is being used successfully in the 
socialistic Scandanavian countries, in West 
Germany, and in France. 

After Alsop’s story was published, the news 
of the “possibility” of a new kind of tax 
at the federal level, began to be hinted at 
by other messengers for the media. 


THE NATURE OF THE VA TAX 


The value-added tax is a complicated kind 
of sales tax. It derives its name from the 
fact that the tax is applied at every stage of 
the production of any product, or each time 
value is added to the process of production, 
As a very elemental attempt at explanation 
of how this value-added tax works, let’s 
take the example of a pair of shoes, and 
let’s suppose that that the value_added tax is 
ten per cent. The tax begins with the raw 
product, in this case with the cow from 
which the leather is derived. The rancher 
must make a profit from tanner to whom 
he sells the cowhide. So, to the sales price 
there is added a ten percent sales tax. The 
leather processor has made the cowhide 
more valuable because of his work on it; so 
when he sells it to the shoemaker, he adds 
his value-added ten per cent sales tax (his 
original tax payment has been included in 
the sales price, so he isn't really paying 
any tax on the transaction, he simply makes 
a book entry). The shoemaker completes his 
product, and he also has added value to the 
original cowhide, so when he sells to the 
retail outlet, he adds to the sales price the 
ten per cent added value tax (all previous 
tax having been absorbed into his sale 
price). The retailer must cover his expenses 
(including that ten per cent sales tax he 
paid to the manufacturer), and he must 
make a profit if he is to stay in business. So, 
he computes his selling price (or in the case 
of a wage-price freeze, some government 
bureaucrat fixes it for him), and he adds the 
ten per cent value added tax to his sale 
price. 

Result: nobody has paid any real tax but 
the ultimate consumer, but that sales tax 
he must pay has been computed, confounded 
and compounded at every step in the process 
of production. 

The Feds figure that if this value added tax 
could be imposed at, say, three per cent, then 
they could squeeze out of the ultimate con- 
sumers—rich and poor, young and old, in 
sickness and in health, on welfare and on 
pension—an additional twenty billion dollars 
a year; this computed at the current gross 
national product and sales turnover. If the 
added value tax went up to 23 per cent, as 
it is said to be in France, think of the vast 
amount of tax money the federal bureaucrats 
would have to spend! 

And there is this added advantage: Since 
the VA Tax is paid by the buyer at the point 
of purchase, there is little likelihood of tax 
evasion. 

It should be understood that this value- 
added tax (shortened to VA Tax by those 
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studying the system) is nothing more than 
@ complicated kind of universal, national 
sales tax. Many States already have sales 
taxes on certain items, and the federal taxes 
on gasoline, luxuries, etc., is a form of the 
same kind of tax. But never before has there 
ever been suggested a federal tax on every- 
thing; products, services, food and medicine; 
everything, 

Stanley S. Surrey served as Assistant Sec- 
retary for Tax Policy in the U.S. Treasury 
Department, from 1961 to 1969, when he left 
the Government to go back and teach taxa- 
tion at the Harvard Law School. Despite this 
academic and administrative background, 
Professor Surrey is against the value-added 
tax. In a long article entitled “A Value Added 
Tax for the United States—a Negative View,” 
Surrey made the following points: 

“We all know what a retail sales tax is—44 
of our states and some of our cities have 
this tax. We also know what a wholesale sales 
tax is and what a manufacturer's sales tax 
is. What, then, is a value-added tax? A VA 
tax is merely a different method of collecting 
a retail sales tax. Moreover, it is a more 
complicated method. ... Certain virtues are 
claimed for it in the name of ‘neutrality.’ 
There is no such thing, however, as a really 
neutral tax; some transactions or people 
must in the end be taxed, and not others. 
The VA is said to be neutral because it ap- 
plies in the same way to all types of business, 
Thus the tax is said to be a cost for every 
business—whether a business makes or 
losses money, whether efficient or inefficient, 
whether in corporate form or proprietorship 
form, whether labor-intensive or capital- 
intensive, whether debt-financed or equity- 
financed, and so on. We are left with the im- 
pression that here is a really neutral tax 
imposed on business... . But this just is 
not so. The value added tax is neutral as to 
business because it does not apply to busi- 
nesses; rather, it is a retail sales tax on the 
consumers of the goods and services, and not 
a tax on the producers or sellers of goods and 
services, For the business sector, the neu- 
trality of the VA tax simply means the 
neutrality of the non-taxpayer, because it 
casts the business firm in the role of a col- 
lector of taxes for the government and from 
the ultimate consumer, 

“Nor should we view a VA tax as a neutral 
tax on consumers. A VA tax would be neutral 
only if it taxed all consumer goods and sery- 
ices at the same rate. But no such tax actu- 
ally exists in Europe, and none would exist 
here. The French tax, for example, has four 
rates: a normal rate; an increased rate for 
luxury items; an intermediate rate for cer- 
tain utilities, such as hospital care and cer- 
tain foodstuffs; and a reduced rate for widely 
consumed foods, tourist hotels, and so forth. 
The German tax has two rates, and other 
countries generally also have at least two 
rates. Some systems exempt food, and many 
exempt a large variety of services, financial 
activities (banking and insurance), news- 
papers, nonprofit institutions (schools and 
governments themselves), and so on, Other 
systems avoid differential rates, but reduce 
the tax base for certain sectors of the econ- 
omy (e.g. construction), by taxing only a 
percentage of the sales price. The list of sep- 
arate rates, differentials, exclusions, and dis- 
criminations is endless. No mass tax can be 
& simple, neutral tax, as anyone acquainted 
with a state retail tax will agree, and a value- 
ae tax is more complicated than a retail 


“In varying degrees, our existing federal 
tax system provides equity, incentives, cer- 
tainty, and familiarity. It is by no means 
perfect but any change should be in the 
direction of improvement, balancing the vari- 
ous goals the system seeks to achieve. 

“Viewed from the standpoint of domestic 
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considerations, the addition of a national 
sales tax would clearly not improve our pres- 
ent federal tax system; rather, it would make 
it distinctly worse. 

“On the international side, a national sales 
tax would not bring the United States any 
advantages which would alter a policy deci- 
sion against the tax made for domestic 
reasons. 

“Finally, if a national sales tax were ever 
deemed desirable in the United States, it 
should take the form of a retail sales tax and 
not a value-added tax. 

“In this light, the case against a value- 
added tax for the United States is very 
strong.” (End of quotation.) 

The case against the VA tax is stronger 
yet if we consider all of the reasons for its 
desirability in the eyes of the Planners: 

(1) Under the guise of “saving the public 
school system,” it would ensure total Federal 
control of local schools; 

(2) By depriving State, County and City 
Governments of local property and sales tax 
revenues, it would force States and localities 
to depend on Federal “revenue sharing” for 
survival; 

(3) By concentrating all tax-gathering and 
tax-spending authority at the Federal level, 
totalitarian government will have been 
achieved and its continuation will have been 
assured. 

The demand should be for value for the 
taxes we pay, not for value-added taxes. 
When Nixon proposes it, let’s hope every 
citizen opposes it. 


ANTIHUNTING BIAS WITHOUT 
FOUNDATION 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to a grass roots movement to 
protect environmental values, the Con- 
gress has passed legislation to protect 
wild horses and burros and to ban hunt- 
ing from aircraft. The sentiments behind 
this legislation has had a salutory effect, 
but, as with any viewpoint, it can become 
counter-productive when applied ab- 
solutely. 

Organizations have now arisen 
throughout the Nation which advocate 
the total preservation of wildlife, threat- 
ening to dismiss the game management 
principles developed over the past half 
century and to subject wildlife to the 
gravest challenge since the market 
hunters and poachers decimated their 
ranks at the turn of the century. 

The key element in this protectionist 
philosophy is a strong bias against hunt- 
ing, and, indeed a complete misunder- 
standing of the positive contributions 
hunters have made. Not suprisingly, the 
antihunting sentiment is strongest in 
metropolitan areas where guns are 
equated with crime and animals with 
ZOOS. 

In a recent Los Angeles Time study, 
research biologists were asked if hunting 
has played a positive role in safeguarding 
wildlife. The conclusions were affirma- 
tive; and, in the view of Dr. Frank Hays, 
director of the Southeastern Cooperative 
Wildlife Disease Project: 
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If hunting were stopped in America, wild- 
life in this country would become a hopeless, 
pathetic situation. Without some manner of 
population control—now that we have eradi- 
cated the natural predators and by our own 
numbers shoved wildlife onto restricted 
areas—we would end up with two realities: 
starvation and disease. 


Dr. Ralph A. MacMullan director of 
Michigan’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources, adds: 

If it were not for the hunters, the country 
would not have anything close to the wildlife 
it has today. 


He also states that no species of wild- 
life in the Nation has ever been extermi- 
nated by the sportsman hunter. 

In fact, the hunter has contributed the 
only money for conservation. Across the 
Nation, hunters spend more than $100 
million a year on licenses and permits. 
Together with fishermen, they provide 
nearly $200 million a year to support 
State fish and game departments. 

This money is used not only to provide 
recreation areas for hunters and non- 
hunters, but also to study and research 
wildlife. 

Despite this record of service, some 10 
States have considered legislation out- 
lawing the killing of various game ani- 
mals, and, for example, there is now a 
bill in Congress to eliminate the harvest 
of all marine mammals. 

To aid in a balanced presentation of 
the complicated problem of wildlife pres- 
ervation. I submit for the consideration 
of my colleagues the article “Saving of 
All Wildlife; Idea Good, But,” by Jim 
Stingley which appeared in the January 
16 Los Angeles Times: 

SAVING oF ALL WILDLIFE: IpEA Goop, BuT... 
(By Jim Stingley) 

Since a great environmental movement 
blossomed in America about two years ago, 
the idea that we must save all wildlife has 
become predominant with the general public. 

Organizations dedicated to total preserva- 
tion of wildlife, and, in effect, an end to 
hunting per se, have sprung up nationwide. 
Armed with animal posters, they say, “Let 
it be.” 

This surge, according to wildlife manage- 
ment experts, comes from a recently urban- 
ized society, well-meaning but ignorant of 
nature’s workings. 

And it is exerting the greatest threat to 
the welfare of America’s wildlife since the 
turn-of-the-century days of the market 
hunter and poacher. 

“What's happening is that many people 
are equating environmental decay with the 
removal of any animals for any purpose,” said 
Dr. Joseph Linduska, associate director, U.S. 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

PROTECTIONISTS REBUTTED 

“And there’s no question, we've got well 
over 100 endangered species that need all the 
protection they can get and all the habitat 
that can be acquired in order to preserve 
them, 

“But at the same time, a lot of these people 
have parlayed this to mean all of wildlife. 
So now, suddenly, there’s a growing total 
antihunting sentiment.” 

Linduska and his peers maintain all wild- 
life doesn’t need total protection. In fact, 
they say, deer, elk and small game such as 
rabbits, squirrels and raccoons must be con- 
trolled. 

They say that to stop hunting and to let 
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nature take its course would result in over- 
population which soon would lead to mas- 
sive deaths by disease and starvation. 

But telling some people that one must kill 
something in order to protect it does not, or 
in the case of many Americans, has not regis- 
tered well. 

Game management men say they know why 
it hasn't registered: 

Those seeking an end to all hunting are 
primarily urban bred and are so far removed 
from nature that they no longer accept kill- 
ing as anything but a horrible, unnatural 
process. 

NATIONAL REACTION 


They explain that the only guns these 
people see are in the hands of policemen, 
criminals or soldiers. The only animals they 
see are in zoos or on films, They wonder if 
the urbanite even relates death to the prime 
rib roast being prepared for dinner. 

Or, as Russell Cookingham, director of the 
New Jersey Division of Fish and Game, put 
it: “They think Col. Sanders’ chicken is born 
already fried.” 

So, the wildlife experts say, these people, 
by virtue of their own protected environ- 
ment, are quite naturally enraged or turned 
off by the killing of wild creatures. 

“It's what we call the ‘Bambi syndrome,'” 
said one wildlife director. “And,” said an- 
other, “the underlying move is to get. the 
hunter, the villain, completely out of the 
picture.” 

In the past two years the move, supported 
vigorously by the art and news media, has 
indeed been working toward such an end. If 
it hasn’t been totally effective, it has, ac- 
cording to a Times survey of America’s 50 
state wildlife management directors, adverse- 
ly affected their management programs. 

In the past year legislation has been pro- 
posed or passed in 10 states outlawing the 
killing of various game animals. 

In Colorado the legislature closed the sea- 
son on buffalo indefinitely, outlawed doe deer 
hunting, prohibited the taking of spike elk, 
reduced the number of cow elk permits by 
25% and split the deer-elk seasons. 

Harry Woodward, director of Colorado's Di- 
vision of Game, Fish and Parks, said all of 
the action followed the Denver premiere of 
Stanley Kramer’s movie, “Bless the Beasts 
and Children.” 

(Kramer’s film depicted men literally 
slaughtering a fenced-in herd of buffalo that 
six young boys were trying to save. It was 
based on Glendon Swarthout’s book by the 
same title—which was in turn based on 
Arizona’s buffalo hunting program—and car- 
ried a strong antihunting theme. 

(The film, according to state officials in 
Arizona, falsely depicted the buffalo hunt to 
such a degree that “it was a total, emotional 
misrepresentation, calculated to make the 
hunter look bad.”’) 

“Since that time we've been blasted with 
antihunting sentiment. I’ve even had anony- 
mous letters threatening my life,” Woodward 
said. 

Woodward did not appear that concerned 
about the threats. But the changes in his 
hunting programs were another matter. 

“We have the biggest elk herd we've ever 
had,” he said. “And our deer herd is very 
healthy and in some areas seriously over- 
populated. When winter comes, if it is a hard 
one, we're going to lose a lot of animals to 
starvation. We've just got too many animals 
for the amount of food available.” 

In New Mexico, according to Ladd Gordon, 
director of that state’s department of fish 
and game, antihunting movements stopped 
a plan to reintroduce buffalo there for future 
public hunting. 

In Connecticut, according to Ted Bamp- 
ton, director, Board of Fisheries and Game, 
four bills were introduced into the legisla- 
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ture last year that would have resulted in 
“an outright prohibition of hunting and 
trapping.” 

“Had these passed, which thankfully they 
did not, it would have caused us all kinds of 
problems,” he said. 

“We are a densely populated state, but 
some of the species have learned to live with 
man and do it damned nicely, such as the 
racoon, beaver and squirrel. Well, as it is, 
we're kept busy as hell live-trapping and 
relocating these animals away from our 
cities.” 

(While Connecticut was the only state 
where open abolishment of hunting was leg- 
islatively advocated, and where the problems 
with an overpopulation of wildlife were most 
city-oriented, other reports of legislative cut- 
backs in hunting programs or threats to do 
the same were reported in Massachusetts, 
Utah, Arizona, Oregon, Wisconsin, Alaska and 
California.) 

In all cases the biggest disagreement, be- 
yond that of whether or not hunting should 
be allowed, is on the term “endangered 
species." 

Alaska and California are two prime ex- 
amples of this highly flammable topic. 

In Alaska, according to Frank Jones, the 
state's director of the Division of Game, 
“right now there is quite a bit of pressure 
nationwide to cut off our harvest of polar 
bear. In addition to that, there is nationwide 
pressure and a bill in Congress now that 
would cut off harvest of all marine mammals, 

“Well, in our opinion, based on informa- 
tion we have from our biologists who are 
working on the polar bear continuously, the 
polar bear is not endangered. 

“But ‘Say Goodbye’ said they were, so the 
public believes it.” 

(“Say Goodbye” was a David Wolper pro- 
duction which, according to NBC, “was an 
essay purposedly edited to dramatize pre- 
established and authentic facts concerning 
endangered species of wildlife the world 
around.” 

(The production had a key scene which 
depicted hunters in a helicopter chasing 
down and shooting a mother polar bear in 
front of her two cubs, 

(It was later disclosed that (1) the scene 
was faked and (2) the polar bear is not an 
endangered species.) 

In California, the disagreement over what 
is an endangered species took dizzying turns. 

The animals involved were the tule elk, the 
sea otter and the mountain lion, 

Ray Arnett, California’s fish and game di- 
rector, said his department observed the elk 
almost reach extinction, not because of 
hunting, “but because man came in and 
built cities, grew cotton and wheat and took 
away the animal’s habitat in the San Joa- 
quin Valley. 

RANGE LIMITED 


“The elk is a small marsh dweller,” he ex- 
plained. “His range is extremely limited. 

“So we took this remaining handful and 
searched the state for a place to put them. 
This was 40 years ago. We found habitat 
for them in the Owens Valley. They thrived. 

“They thrived so well that in a few years 
they were overrunning the area, tearing down 
fences and eating alfalfa the ranchers had 
planted for their cattle. 

“Well, a conflict developed and pretty soon, 
to protect his feed, the ranchers started 
shooting the elk, which were on the pro- 
tected list. 

“Then the Tule Elk Society started. 

“And then all hell broke loose.” 

The “hell” Arnett spoke of put so much 
heat on his department that a committee 
representing all sides was formed to study 
the matter. 

Experts were called in, including a student 
of conservation who spent two years with 
the elk and wrote his doctoral thesis on the 
situation. 
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“As a result of his study, all finally agreed 
that the Owens Valley could support between 
300 to 350 elk without damages to ranchers 
or competing wildlife. The excess would be 
cropped out.” 

That should have been the end of it, 
Arnett said, but it wasn’t. Two years ago the 
Tule Elk Society “suddenly came back and 
said that 350 elk is not a safe number—that 
2,000 elk would take them off the endangered 
list. 

“Well,” said Arnett, “we had already proved 
biologically that the Owens Valley can’t sup- 
port 2,000 tule elk, But because of the new 
outcry, we called the experts back to re- 
examine it. 

“Except for finding one small area that 
might support 140 more elk, we were right 
back where we were before, The ranchers 
hadn't left the valley, the elk range had not 
increased. 

“Well, thanks to people who can’t accept 
biological fact and who arbitrarily decide 
2,000 is a good safe number for a species, 
the bill went through this year making it 
law that before we can have another hunt on 
tule elk, the herds must reach 2,000 in the 
state with a 490 maximum in Owens Valley. 

“Now we've got tule elk and no place to 
put them. We're trying everything we know 
how, begging zoos to take them. We've trying 
our damnedest to get Mexico to take some of 
them. 

“The sea otter is another item. They were 
wiped out badly by commercial hunters, but 
back in the 1930s we found a small colony 
in the Big Sur area and put them under our 
protection. 

“But the otter moved southward into 
prime commercial abalone beds, doing con- 
siderable damage to them. 

“Well, we are charged with protecting and 
maintaining both the sea otter and the 
abalone because they are both resources that 
belong to the state of California. 

“So we had a bill in 1970 to manage— 
and manage in some instances means kill— 
the sea otter numbers. 


“SCREAM BUTCHER” 


“Immediately the friends of the sea otters 
scream butcher at us. They scream ‘Why 
don’t you take the otters to other places 
along the coast? Why don’t you protect 
them?’ 

“Well, we have been protecting them for 
years, and we have trapped and transported 
them to new areas. 

“And they, for all practical purposes, beat 
the boat back. The prime abalone area is 
where they want to be. They're living high off 
the hog there. Why should they want to go 
anywhere? 

“So, the public outcry killed our bill. Now 
we can’t do anything, can’t touch the otter. 
Instead we must make a five-year study of 
them. Well, we'll make the study. And you 
know what we'll find? That sea otters like 
prime abalone beds. 

“Another item that’s been forced on us by 
people who don’t know what they’re talking 
about is that of the mountain lion. We 
worked a long time to get the lion off the 
predator-bounty list and on the protected 
game list.” 

Arnett said that at first “we were criticized 
by people who said if we took it off the preda- 
tor list, it would overrun California. 

“And once this was finally accomplished, 
and the lion could no longer be indiscrimi- 
nately killed as a predator,” Arnett said, the 
antihunting forces hollered at him for mak- 
ing it a game animal. 

“Last year they passed a bill in the Legis- 
lature declaring a moratorium on hunting 
the mountain lion and told us to make a 
four-year study of the cat.” 

Arnett maintains that one reason ne 
fought so hard to get the cat off the predator 
list was so that his department could, by the 
use of mandatory listing and limitation of 
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kills, study the cat and determine his num- 
ber and range. 

“The thing that bothers me about all three 
instances—the elk, sea otter and lion—is that 
all research we have done and have been or- 
dered to do will be paid by the sportsman, 
out of his pocket.” 

Efforts to unload the hunter’s gun have 
been active on the national level, as well. 


DEER HUNTS 


The Humane Society of the United States 
is in the courts seeking to stop the federal 
government from allowing deer hunts on 
public lands in New Jersey, Virginia and 
Maryland. 

Bills are pending in Congress to outlaw the 
taking of furbearing marine animals. 

(In California last year a bill was passed 
stipulating that no fur seal skins can be sold 
in or brought to California for commercial 
purposes.) 

In each of the federal cases, the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife says 
such pressure is not only unjustified but also 
presents a threat not only to the welfare of 
the animals involved, but their particular 
environment as well. 

At both the state and federal levels, the 
wildlife experts say “You can’t just ‘Let it 
be.’ If you do, you'll be protecting it to 
death .. .” 

Protectionists dismiss wildlife manage- 
ment’s arguments as being propaganda from 
vested interests. And it is essentially true 
that wildlife managers are largely game- 
keepers for America’s sportsman hunter. 

Recognizing this, The Times asked research 
biologists across the nation if, indeed, hunt- 
ing played a great role, as the wildlife man- 
agers contend, in the healthy safekeeping of 
this country’s wildlife. 

Dr. Frank Hays is director of the South- 
eastern Cooperative Wildlife Disease Project, 
a research project under way at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia college for veterinary 
medicine. 

Dr. Paul Saltman is a professor of biology 
and the provost of Revelle College, UC San 
Diego. He is internationally known for his 
research work in trace metal metabolism and 
photosynthesis. He is not a hunter. 

“If hunting were stopped in America,” said 
Hays, “wildlife in this country would become 
a hopeless, pathetic situation. 

“Without some manner of population con- 
trol—now that we have eradicated the nat- 
ural predators and by our own numbers 
shoved wildlife onto restricted areas—we 
would end up with two realities: 

“Starvation and disease.” 

Oddly enough, Hays maintains that the 
hunter himself has traditionally been the 
overprotectionist. 

“In 1970 I studied specific examples of this 
in Mississippi, Florida and Arkansas. Over- 
populated herds, made that way because the 
hunters refuse to pass a law legalizing the 
taking of does, were decimated by stomach 
worms. 

COMPARISON MADE 

“If you're going to compare the inhumani- 
ties of it—shooting versus nature,” said Hays, 
“well, a deer that is literally bled to death 
by starvation or gradually wastes away to a 
rack of bones, to me that’s not very humane.” 

The most severe example of wildlife star- 
vation due to overprotection occurred during 
the 1920s in northern Arizona when a herd 
of about 3,000 Rocky Mountain mule deer, 
totally protected by the U.S. government— 
even to the extent of eradication of preda- 
tors—grew to more than 100,000 on a million 
acre sanctuary. 

Within six years the herd depleted its graz- 
ing range to the point where in most places 
90% of the range was destroyed. 

In the same six years 70,000 mule deer 
starved to death. 

The deaths continued until 1930 when, 
with only about 15,000 deer left, annual 
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hunting seasons were finally opened under a 
new agreement between the government and 
the state of Arizona. 

The damage, however, was not confined to 
the deer. The overgrazing had literally turned 
the sanctuary into a wasteland. Harsh ero- 
sion and its effects followed. 

The incident was the turning point in 
game management philosophy, which, in the 
era directly following America’s halting of 
the market hunter, had been one of total 
protection—let nature take its course. 

Aldo Leopold, a federal forester destined 
to become one of this country’s leaders in 
conservation, wrote in 1925 of the incident: 

«|. We have learned that game, to be 
successfully conserved, must be positively 
produced rather than negatively protected 

. we have learned that game is a crop, 
which nature will grow and grow abundantly, 
provided only that we furnish the seed and 
a suitable environment.” 

In agreement with wildlife biologist Hays 
is Dr. Saltman. 

“You have to have a balance of nature and 
that balance of nature relates to the whole 
pyramid of production of food stuffs begin- 
ning with photosynthesis. 

“Now in any circumstances where you be- 
gin to change that by essentially putting a 
bounty on man’s shooting the so-called pred- 
ators, all of a sudden you change a very 
fundamental balance of nature, and you 
have the herbivores now growing out of con- 
trol and as such ultimately destroying their 
food crop by overgrazing.” 

SUPPORTING FACTS 


The case for the taking of wildlife by sport 
hunters is supported, according to Dr. Ralph 
A. MacMullan, director of Michigan’s De- 
partment of Natural Resources, by two addi- 
tional arguments. 

“The first is,” said MacMullan, “that if it 
were not for the hunters, the country would 
not have anything close to the wildlife it has 
today. The second is, despite what has been 
said to the contrary, that no species of wild- 
life in the country has ever been extermi- 
nated by the sportsman hunter.” 

MacMullan maintains “The hunter has 
contributed the only money to date into 
conservation. In Michigan we have a series 
of game and recreation areas taking up tens 
of thousands of acres. They were all bought 
by hunters’ money. 

“They are used three-to-one by people who 
are not hunters. 

“Protectionists haven't put one cent into 
the care and upkeep of the very programs 
that provide them with wildlife to photo- 
graph and see. 

“As to the extinction of species, you'll 
hear them say, what about the buffalo? Well, 
the buffalo was run out by man’s use of the 
land. The professional market hunter, not 
the sportsman, was an accessory there.” 

MacMullan’s remarks concerning who sup- 
ports the wildlife of America with dollars 
were agreed upon by most game manage- 
ment men interviewed. Except for a hand- 
ful of states, every cent spent on wildlife 
programs comes out of the hunter’s pocket. 

In California that is a tidy sum—about 
$21 million annually. 

Across the nation, hunters spend more 
than $100 million a year on licenses and per- 
mits. Together with fishermen they provide 
nearly $200 million a year to support the 50 
state fish and game departments. 

This money is used not only to provide 
recreation areas for all of the public, hunters 
and non-hunters alike, but also in the study 
and research of wildlife inhabiting these 
areas. 

Game management people have to know 
how much cropping certain species can stand 
in order to maintain a healthy balance. They 
have to know when the cropping or hunt- 
ing should take place, where and how. The 
hunters’ money provides the biologists for 
these studies. 
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The same money also goes for the study 
of nongame wildlife, for its control or re- 
establishment as the case may be. And, in the 
cases of many states, the money is used to 
conduct impact studies on areas where new 
housing or building projects are planned. 

PRIVATE GROUPS 

Coastal states spend some of the hunters’ 
money in studying and maintaining shell- 
fish life, such as the California abalone, as 
well as keeping an eye on pollution of the 
sea and shore creatures’ habitat. 

In addition, nunters founded private orga- 
nizations, such as Ducks Unlimited, to pro- 
vide protection to the wildlife they hunt. 

Ducks Unlimited has poured more than 
$17 million into Canada to construct more 
than 1,000 “duck factories.” Its funds have 
built or restored almost 2 million acres of 
prime waterfowl nesting habitat, with more 
than 1,500 miles of protective shoreline. 

Still, these facts and figures, according to 
the game management experts, have done 
little to stem the flow of anti-hunting sen- 
timent. 

Programs to acquaint the public with the 
hunter’s role and his contribution have been 
standard fare in all 50 states for many years, 
but of late, the states admit, they haven't 
been that well received by the people at large 
or the communications media. 

“People who refuse to accept that animals 
have to die—well, you're not going to beat 
that kind of thinking,” said California’s Ar- 
nett. 

“About the best thing we can hope for is 
for them to understand that if it wasn't for 
us, there wouldn't be any wildlife for them 
to worry about—and if they don’t enjoy 
hunting it, fine, but let me and my sporting 
friends who do enjoy it alone. 

“And let us manage this game so that 20 
years from now the protectionists’ children 
and our children will still have plenty of 
wildlife to enjoy. ...” 


DAVE SWIFT, GOOD SAMARITAN 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, a new- 
comer to Wyoming, Dave Swift is the 
manager of radio station KBBS in Buf- 
falo. A few months after his arrival, Dave 
learned of a project to collect Betty 
Crocker coupons toward the purchase of 
a kidney machine for the new hospital in 
Rawlins, Wyo. The Buffalo Beta Sigma 
Phi sorority was joining in the statewide 
effort to collect 700,000 coupons, with a 
value of a half-cent apiece, before the 
December 31 deadline. 

In late November, Dave Swift per- 
sonally directed a radio appeal through- 
out the Rocky Mountain region, and the 
Nation. He began with the Intermoun- 
tain Radio Network and later placed a 
news item with the American Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s daytime news. Listeners were 
asked to forward coupons to Dave and 
to contact friends in other States. Dave’s 
mother in Florida heard the appeal. So 
did residents of nearly all the States, 
and several foreign countries. By mid- 
December, the goal was reached. In fact, 
Dave received an extra 100,000 coupons 
which are being saved for his next proj- 
ect, a new bus for the Wyoming State 
Training School in Lander. 

I believe this remarkable example of 
public spirited service deserves recogni- 
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tion. It is not the sort of story which 
makes good news, from the sensational 
point of view, but at a time when apathy 
and alienation make us wonder if there 
are any more good Samaritans, it comes 
as very good news. 


WILLIAM WALTON 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, William 
Walton, painter of note and one of 
President Kennedy’s closest friends, re- 
cently completed a notable period of 
service as Chairman of the National 
Fine Arts Commission. 

The great significance of Mr. Walton’s 
work in preserving and enhancing the 
beauty of our Capital City is aptly de- 
scribed in the following column by Tom 
Braden, which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Post: 


A Lecacy To Be LONG REMEMBERED 
(By Tom Braden) 

There was not a line in the newspapers 
about the departure from government of my 
friend, William Walton. The atmosphere and 
appearance of the capital city of a great 
nation—Rome, London, Paris, Moscow—have 
a lot to do with setting the tone of national 
life. In this sense William Walton is an 
important political figure. 

He has had more to do with preserving the 
atmosphere and appearance of Washington, 
D.C., than any man in this century with the 
possible exception of Theodore Roosevelt, 

It was President John F. Kennedy who 
appointed Walton to his unpaid job and who 
marked the range for it. One afternoon, Wal- 
ton waited outside the President’s office for 
a scheduled appointment, and when he was 
ushered in, saw that he was breaking up a 
meeting between Kennedy and Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara. He apologized, 
pointing out that all he had to talk about 
was Lafayette Square. 

“Never mind, Bill”, said the President of 
the United States, “that may be the only 
thing this administration will be remembered 
for.” 

It is a beautiful square—that area across 
from the White House. Walton and his Fine 
Arts Commission saved it from the wrecking 
crews. The small houses, including the 
Dolley Madison House, which were occupied 
by private citizens in the Republic’s early 
days have been repaired and painted and 
stand as pleasing reminders both of history 
and of good taste. But it was s close call. 
They might have been torn down for office 
buildings. 

Walton insisted on red brick for the old 
houses, not only because that is the way 
they once were, but because the bright color 
sets the White House apart, makes it look 
more spacious and whiter. For the same 
reason, the path through the park is laid 
with red brick, and the larger buildings on 
either side. They set the White House off, as 
the White House should be, 

Walton is a paratrooper turned writer and 
artist and President Kennedy liked him, a 
fact which gave him more power than chair- 
men of fine arts commissions usually com- 
mand. Under Walton, the commission 
enlarged “the federal area” over which It 
exercises authority to “advise” about what 
can be built and what can be destroyed and 
under Walton the power to “advise” carried 
the unmentioned suggestion of real power. 

So the temrorary buildings which had 
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marred the park behind the White House 
since World War I were at last destroyed 
and the land once again slopes undisturbed 
toward the river, as it did in the days when 
John Adams looked out the back door. 

L'Enfant Plaza was added to the capital 
city’s list of gracious places to see. Street 
lighting became gracious too; the Renwick 
gallery was restored, and the Federal Tri- 
angle, the greatest concentration of govern- 
ment in the world became an object of design 
rather than neglect. 

During the Walton years, the world’s lead- 
ing architects were brought to Washington: 
Mies van de Rohe to build the public library, 
I. N. Pei to design the new national gallery, 
Marcel Breueur to do the Department of 
Transportation. They designed pleasing and 
interesting new buildings which. fitted har- 
moniously with the old. 

Along the way, Walton lost some battles. 
If he had had his way, the Kennedy Center, 
that enormous pile of post office architec- 
ture which blocks everybody’s view of the 
Potomac would have been three theatres on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, helping to preserve 
life, brightness and perhaps safety, too, in 
the old federal city. 

But the battles Walton won—the design 
of the new subway system and of the Hirsh- 
horn Museum will be additional evidence of 
his country’s taste and capacity to care about 
beauty. 

Bill Walton could stand some day in 
Lafayette Park and repeat the proud boast 
of the old Romans: “Si monumentun re- 


quiris circum spice.” (“If you wish to see 
my monuments, look around you.”) 


A TAX BREAK FOR COMMUTERS 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of the commuting public have been 
severe. Poor service and rising prices 
have made commuting less and less 
attractive. 

Recently, to add insult to injury, the 
Long Island Railroad raised its fares, 
in gross violation of the price guide- 
lines, and the raise was approved by 
the Price Commission within a few days, 
without benefit of hearings or any 
justification. 

I believe the needs of the commuter 
must be recognized and relief from the 
burdens of the cost of commutation 
should be assured. For that reason I 
have introduced a bill in Congress (H.R. 
12630) to allow an income tax deduc- 
tion for expenses for transportation to 
and from work. This work be a reason- 
able consideration, consistent with pres- 
ent policy which allows traveling busi- 
nessmen to write off part of the costs of 
their travel as business expense. It would 
seem that the costs of commutation are 
likewise part of the costs of a person’s 
holding a job. 

I would hope this legislation would re- 
ceive early consideration by the Congress 
as its need has been made more severe 
by the recent raises in commutation 
fares. 

The substance of my bill follows: 
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H.R, 12630 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a deduction for income tax 
purposes of expenses incurred by an indi- 
vidual for transportation to and from work 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Fouse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
additional itemized deductions for indi- 
viduals) is amended by redesignating Sec- 
tion 218 as section 219 and by inserting after 
section 217 the following new section: 

“Src, 218. EXPENSES OF TRANSPORTATION TO 
AND From Work. 

“(a) IN GeneraL.—There shall be allowed 
as a deduction the reasonable and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred by an individual 
during the taxable year for transportation 
between his residence and place of business 
or employment. 

“(b) Limrrations,— 

“(1) MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF DEDUCTION.— 
The amount of the deduction allowed an 
individual under this section shall not ex- 
ceed $500 for any taxable year. In the case 
of a husband and wife making a joint return 
under section 6013, the amount of the deduc- 
tion allowed under this section for each 
spouse shall not exceed $500 in any taxable 
year. 

“(2) EXPENSES OTHERWISE ALLOWABLE AS 
DEDUCTIONS.—No amount which is allowable 
as a deduction under part VI of this sub- 
chapter, or under any other provision of this 
part, shall be allowed as a deduction under 
this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out 
“Sec. 218, Cross references.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“Sec. 218. Expenses of transportation to 
and from work. 
“Sec, 219. Cross references.” 

Src, 2. Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of ad- 
jJusted gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (8) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(9) EXPENSES OF TRANSPORTATION TO AND 
FROM WORK.—The deduction allowed by sec- 
tion 218.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
beginning after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


DRUG PROGRAM COORDINATION 
NEEDED 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, drug 
abuse is one of the most frightening 
terrors of our times and that is a prin- 
cipal reason why, as the ranking Repub- 
lican on the Public Health and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee, I want today to 
urge this House to pass as rapidly as 
possible H.R. 12089, our bill to coordinate 
drug abuse prevention programs through 
a Special Action Office under the White 
House. 

We must have a strong tool to coordi- 
nate the drug control and cure programs 
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presently scattered over at least nine 
departments and agencies. This Special 
Action Office gives us that strong coordi- 
nating tool so that all programs now 
existing can be used most effectively. At 
present, no clear-cut responsibility exists 
at any Government level to provide over- 
all leadership, sense of direction and 
strategy in conquering the drug problem. 

The need for an office to respond to 
the emergency situation in which we 
find ourserves has been defined by Presi- 
dent Nixon as follows: 

This Office would provide strengthened 
Federal leadership in finding solutions to 
drug abuse problems. It would establish 
priorities and instill a sense of urgency in 
Federal and federally supported drug abuse 
programs, and it would increase coordination 
between Federal, State, and local rehabilita- 
tion efforts. 


In most cases, the Special Action Office 
is not intended to implement programs 
with its own staff. Instead, its purpose 
is to arrange for carefully defined work- 
ing agreements with other agencies. 
Where necessary, however, the director 
may develop and introduce new pro- 
grams and be responsible for their proper 
administration and direction. 

The problems of drug abuse and drug 
addiction are human problems. We do 
not have total insight into the cases of 
drug addiction, particularly among 
young people, but we do know Americans 
in ever-increasing numbers are experi- 
menting with an ever-increasing variety 
of drugs. The cost to society is tremen- 
dous through the diversion of energy, 
talent, social usefulness, crime, and the 
anguish of thousands of families who 
are affected by drug abuse. 

As you may have noted in House Re- 
port 92-775, which accompanies this 
legislation to the floor: 

Drug abuse in America has reached 
epidemic proportions; 

There are now between 200,000 and 
250,000 heroin addicts in the Nation and 
the number is growing; 

Addiction in at least one U.S. city now 
kills more than 1,000 persons annually— 
including many teenagers—and afflicts 
50 percent of the inmates in its jails; 

Between 1,200 and 1,400 tons of opium 
are being produced for illicit markets and 
between 50 and 60 tons are sufficient to 
supply the heroin addicts in the United 
States. 

These are stark reasons why the over- 
whelming need is to see that the full 
range of training, treatment, rehabilita- 
tion, education, and research programs 
are used fully and effectively, and that 
close coordination exists with law en- 
forcement authorities as well. I think 
this measure can help. 

There is one provision of this legis- 
lation which should be singled out for 
particular praise. It may make possible 
the development of a nonaddictive drug 
much better than methadone to block the 
addict’s craving for heroin. Due to de- 
velopments resulting from our hearings, 
@ special scientific task force made up of 
research directors of 30 pharmaceutical 
companies has been formed to work 
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closely with the Government in finding 
such a nontoxic, nonaddictive blocking 
drug. This measure would require the 
Special Action Office to encourage this 
unique private-public cooperative re- 
search effort. 

Certainly, I am proud to have had a 
part in developing this legislation, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation to my 
colleague from Florida (Mr. Rocers) for 
his guidance and untiring efforts as sub- 
committee chairman, as well as to my 
other colleagues on our subcommittee for 
their good work in developing this worth- 
while bill. 


THE SICKLE CELL AND THE PILL 


HON. RALPH H. METCALFE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle in this month’s issue of Ramparts 
magazine suggests that women who have 
sickle cell disorders may develop blood 
clots if they take oral contraceptives and 
that pregnancy is dangerous to them also. 

According to the article some physi- 
cians have recently reported cases in 
which patients with the sickle cell dis- 
ease or the sickle cell trait have developed 
blood clots or have suffered strokes after 
taking oral contraceptives. 

In one case a black woman with sickle 
cell disease suffered no blood clotting epi- 
sodes or thromboses until she had been 
taking an oral contraceptive for 8 
months, at which time she developed a 
blood clot in one lung. She stopped tak- 
ing birth control pills for a while and 
then 1 month after she resumed, de- 
veloped another blood clot. Finally, she 
stopped taking the pill altogether and the 
blood clotting ceased. 

In this country alone, 10 percent of 
the black population has the sickle cell 
trait and 90 percent of them have never 
been tested for it. Yet, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and private agencies have de- 
cided to concentrate funds for family 
planning efforts among poor people, as 
this is the section of the population that 
needs birth control most. But the Food 
and Drug Administration requires no 
mention in the labeling of oral contra- 
ceptives that preexisting blood abnor- 
malities may make them dangerous. 
Family planning clinics often do not ad- 
minister the cheap, easy test for sickle 
cell; black people are not advised to 
receive the test elsewhere before taking 
oral contraceptives. 

Family planning programs, with oral 
contraceptives being used as the prime 
means of birth control, have been in- 
stituted in black communities at the risk 
of black health and without a proper 
diagnosis of the effect that oral contra- 
ceptives could have on this segment of 
the population. z 

This article also suggests that preg- 
nancy is a dangerous condition for 
women with sickle cell disease, because it 
slows down the flow of blood. While the 
incidence of thrombosis actually declines 
during pregnancy for most women, it 
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increases in women who suffer from 
sickle cell disease. 

These disturbing facts point out all the 
more clearly the desperate need for more 
research into this dreadful disease, 

I call your attention to the article, “The 
Sickle Cell and the Pill,” by Frances Lang 
of Ramparts magazine. And I urge my 
colleagues to become more aware of the 
need for more medical research in both 
sickle cell anemia and into the effects of 
oral contraceptives. 

The article follows: 

THE SICKLE CELL AND THE PILL 


Birth control pills may be dangerous to 
large numbers of black women. Recent arti- 
cles in medical journals suggest that women 
with sickle cell anemia or the sickle cell trait 
may be likely to develop blood clots if they 
take oral contraceptives. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of those who have the sickle cell disorder 
are black. 

Ten percent of black people in the United 
States alone have the sickle cell trait, and 
ninety percent of these remain undiagnosed. 
Yet neither domestic family planning clinics 
nor the Agency for International Develop- 
ment which administers birth control pro- 
grams overseas give black women the simple, 
inexpensive test for sickle cell trait before 
prescribing oral contraceptives. Nor do they 
warn blacks that sickle cell trait in com- 
bination with oral contraceptives may make 
them more susceptible to stroke or heart 
attack or other blood clots. 

Three physicians recently reported cases 
in which patients with sickle cell disease or 
the sickle cell trait developed blood clots 
after taking oral contraceptives. In a 1967 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Drs. Roy Haynes and James 
Dunn discuss two patients with sickle cell 
disease who developed blood clots in their 
lungs after the use of oral contraceptives. 
In the April 1971 issue of Connecticut Medi- 
cine, Dr. Jonathan Greenwald describes the 
case of a patient with the sickle cell trait 
who suffered stroke after taking birth con- 
trol pills. 

In the case reported in JAMA, a black wo- 
man with sickle cell disease suffered no 
blood clotting episodes—or thromboses—un- 
til she had been taking an oral contraceptive 
for eight months, at which time she devel- 
oped a blood clot in one lung. She stopped 
taking birth control pills for a time, then 
one month after she resumed taking them 
developed another lung clot. Finally, she 
stopped taking the pill and had an intra- 
uterine device inserted. The thrombotic epi- 
sodes ceased. Drs. Haynes and Dunn have 
treated at least one other black woman with 
sickle cell disease who developed lung clots 
after using oral contraceptives. 

In 1969, Dr. Greenwald treated a black 
woman who was suffering from stroke. She 
had been taking oral contraceptives. In the 
hospital, she was tested for every condition 
her physician knew of which might have 
predisposed her to stroke. In every respect 
she was discovered to be normal except that 
she was a previously undiagnosed carrier of 
the sickle cell trait. In this case as in the 
others the evidence led her physician to 
conjecture that a sickling tendency of the 
red blood cells might predispose women to 
have adverse reactions to birth control pills. 
All three doctors felt that oral contracep- 
tives had acted as agents precipitating red 
blood cell sickling, which in turn produced 
blood clotting in their patients. 

Sickle cell anemia is caused by abnormal 
hemoglobin, the essential element in red 
blood cells. Individuals will have sickle cell 
anemia if they have two genes for Hemo- 
globin S. They will then suffer from un- 
predictable periodic stretching of the red 
blood cells to an abnormal, elongated shape. 
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When this occurs, blood circulation and the 
flow of oxygen throughout the body are 
obstructed. Since decreased oxygen concen- 
tration in the body is one condition under 
which sickling inevitably occurs in people 
with sickle cell disease, the sickling process 
induces further sickling until the bunched 
sickled cells cause blood clots. People with 
Sickle cell anemia suffer these painful 
thromboses regularly until the time they die. 
Few individuals with sickle cell disease live 
past the age of 30. Those individuals with 
only one gene for Hemoglobin S have the 
Sickle cell trait, not the disease. People who 
carry the trait usually bear no symptoms of 
the disease. Under conditions of low oxygen 
pressure, however—notably in unpressurized 
airplanes or after heavy exertion or during a 
high fever—those with the trait may experi- 
ence sickling of the red blood cells and 
thromobotic crises, [See Ramparts, October 
1971] 

Doctors who have reported coincident cases 
of oral contraceptive use and thrombotic 
episodes are exploring this theory: that oral 
contraceptives may also lower the oxygen 
pressure in the blood and thus induce sick- 
ling and thrombosis. Oral contraceptives, 
they assert, thicken and slow blood circula- 
tion. The more slowly blood circulates 
through a tissue, the more oxygen the tissue 
extracts from it. Birth control pills in this 
way may lower the oxygen level in the blood, 
bringing on the sickling crises which lead 
to blood clots. Pregnancy is a dangerous con- 
dition for women with sickle cell disease par- 
tially because it slows blood flow. Drs. Haynes 
and Dunn write that while the incidence of 
thrombosis actually declines during preg- 
nancy for most women, in patients with 
Sickle cell disease it increases. Oral contra- 
ceptives merely replicate many of the hor- 
monal changes the body undergoes during 
pregnancy. Most relevantly, they slow blood 
flow thereby reproducing the precise condi- 
tion which makes pregnancy dangerous for 
women with sickle cell anemia. 

“Whenever a physician contemplates pre- 
scribing an oral contraceptive for a patient 
of Negro ancestry, he should first order a 
Sickle cell preparation and ideally a hemo- 
globin [test]. If sickling and/or Hemoglobin 
S is found, alternate contraceptive methods 
must be given strong consideration,” Dr. 
Greenwald writes. Drs. Haynes and Dunn 
conclude, “[There is] strong evidence for a 
cause and effect relationship between the oral 
contraceptive, sickle cell hemoglobinopathy, 
and thrombosis. Perhaps oral contraceptives 
should be withheld from women with Hemo- 
globin S.” 

Sickle cell specialists agree that birth con- 
‘trol pills should not be administered to those 
with the actual disease. The British govern- 
ment has already issued a report document- 
ing increased incidence of thrombosis among 
all women who have taken birth control pills. 
Sickle cell disease specialists feel it senseless 
to give patients already prone to thrombotic 
seizures a drug which compounds the risk. 
The Albert Einstein College of Medicine in 
New York City is currently planning a study 
concerning the effect of oral contraceptives 
on sickle cell anemia. Doctors at that hos- 
pital no longer administer oral contracep- 
tives to patients with the disease despite 
the imperative need to protect them from 
the dangers of pregnancy. Dr. Robert Scott, 
a specialist in sickle cell disease at the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia Health Sciences Cen- 
ter, does not give his patients who have sickle 
cell anemia birth control pills for the same 
reasons. Dr. Lemuel Diggs, in the Department 
of Medicine at the Universty of Tennessee, 
who has had extensive experience with sickle 
cell disorders, reports adverse reactions to 
oral contraceptives in patients of his who 
have sickle cell disease. 

Sickle cell trait may leave those who bear 
it entirely free of symptoms and become sig- 
nificant only if two people with the trait 
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marry and have children. Physicians who 
interdict use of the pill in conjunction with 
sickle cell disease are generally uncertain 
about whether the sickle cell trait as well 
renders the pill particularly dangerous. Yet, 
if birth control pills do deplete the body’s 
oxygen supply, as the articles have suggested, 
oral contraceptives may be almost as dan- 
gerous for women with the trait as for those 
suffering from the disease. 

During this period of uncertainty, the US 
government and private agencies in this 
country have decided to concentrate funds 
for family planning efforts among poor peo- 
ple, as this population is most “in need” of 
birth control assistance. However, the Food 
and Drug Administration requires no men- 
tion in the labelling of oral contraceptives 
that pre-existing blood abnormalities may 
make them dangerous. Family planning clin- 
ics often do not administer the cheap, easy 
test for the trait; black people are not ad- 
vised to receive the test elsewhere before 
taking oral contraceptives. Another prime 
target of birth control pills are countries 
with exclusively black populations who re- 
ceive no information about the specific dan- 
gers the pill may bear for them. 

The potential danger of birth control pills 
to black women is only one of the hazards 
they pose. The pill is increasingly coming 
under attack by physicians who feel it is 
dangerous for all women. In 1967 two British 
neurologists reported a sharply increased 
incidence of stroke among previously healthy 
women who had been using birth control 
pills. Three neurologists at Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine have reported 
on at least nine women who suffered strokes 
connected with oral contraceptive use. Be- 
sides stroke, many women have suffered lung 
clots, phlebitis, and other blood clotting as 
a@ result of the pill. The British Minister of 
Health in 1967 stated that evidence showed 
women taking oral contraceptives ran “a 
slightly increased risk” of developing blood 
clots. A recent study of oral contraceptives in 
the Journal of Chronic Disease concludes, 
“clinical . . . data indicate that the oral 
contraceptives are thrombogenic. ... Ten- 
tatively we conclude that the thrombogenic 
potential of the oral contraceptives appears 
to reside in the estrogenic components, . . . 
Further study of the effect of these hormones 
as it pertains to... clotting is ... neces- 
sary.” 

Synthetic estrogen—a principal component 
of birth control pills—may cause cancer as 
well. Recently hearings on the hormone Di- 
ethylstilbestrol (DES), used by pregnant 
women to prevent miscarriage, have revealed 
that this hormone may be carcinogenic. The 
daughters of many women who have used 
DES during pregnancy have developed vagi- 
nal cancer, and physicians testified before the 
House Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee that the estrogen content of DES may 
have been the cause. One doctor was asked 
“To your knowledge, have any of the contra- 
ceptives on the market today been shown 
to be carcinogenic?” He replied, “Yes... 
because they have synthetic estrogen and 
.. . @ny estrogen of these strains will be 
carcinogenic.” 

Another great danger of birth control pills 
is that women taking them may forget to 
take the pill for a day or so, then resume 
taking them, having unknowingly become 
pregnant in the meantime. What this means 
for the fetus, as Morton Mintz has written 
in his book By Prescription Only, is that, if 
it is female it will be exposed to a tremendous 
hazard of being masculinized; many birth 
control pills contain norethindrone, which 
has a masculinizing effect on the female 
fetus. As early as 1964 The Council on Drugs 
of the American Medical Association reported 
that “. . . instances of masculinizing of the 
female fetus have been associated with its 
[norethindron’s] use during pregnancy.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NOTEWORTHY CAREER 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, Miss Cora 
Glasnapp, the assistant town clerk and 
interim town clerk in Southington, has 
recently completed a career of public 
service which has been both distin- 
guished and invaluable. 

As a former secretary of the State of 
Connecticut for 12 years, I know full 
well the high caliber of service rendered 
by the office of the town clerk and the 
dedication and commitment of the staff 
in fulfilling the important duties of the 
office. For nearly a half century Cora 
Glasnapp has served town clerks of each 
party with efficiency that has earned 
the well-deserved admiration and respect 
of her associates, as well as Southington 
residents generally, for her ability, sin- 
cerity, and concern during an outstand- 
ing career of service to the people of her 
town. 

For the interest of my colleagues, an 
article concerning Miss Glasnapp’s note- 
worthy career which appeared in the 
Southington News follows: 


FUTURE ACTIVITY UNPLANNED, RETIRING TOWN 
EMPLOYEE SAYS 
(By Edna Wood) 

Cora, Anyone around Town Hall or associ- 
ated with the center knows right off to whom 
that name belongs. She is Miss Glasnapp, 
assistant town clerk and interim town clerk 
for the past 45 years. 

Last week Cora “retired,” Behind her now 
lay the years of dedicated service—and dedi- 
cated ones they were as she saw elected town 
clerks come and go, and the work of the 
town’s most important office growing more 
and more in volume. 

As Cora and I talked about those years, 
she always included in her reminiscences 
those with whom she has been associated. 

She went to work in the Town Clerk’s 
office in 1926 when Harry H. Merrell was clerk. 
There were just the two of them then and in 
addition, Cora kept a record of expenditures 
made in the Selectmen's office. 

“Mr. J. B. Lewis signed the checks. He had 
@ very good handwriting,” she recalled. This 
is only a small observance, but Indicative of 
her thoroughness for details. 

There were times when she found she 
needed advice and help when she first started 
work. But she says she always had good 
friends to turn to such as the late Judge 
Thomas Welch. “Anyone who didn’t know 
the answers always went to Judge Welch,” 
she said, “Judge Lambert Degnan was always 
good to discuss things with. Of course, Mr. 
Merrell taught me a good deal. But I was on 
my own a lot of the time,” she added. 

After six months on the job, she was named 
assistant town clerk. There was also Town 
Clerk Hermann Muus, The six months lapse 
between the time he took office in January 
1936 and Mr. Merrell resigned in June, Cora 
served as acting town clerk. 

By this time Cora had acquired a broad 
knowledge of the Town Clerk’s office and it 
has been she who has trained many of those 
who have worked there over the years. 

Cora was appointed Town Clerk in the in- 
terim period from January 1961 to May after 
Robert Foley resigned after serving some 13 
served as acting town clerk. 

Cora was endorsed as a candidate for Town 
Clerk by the Republican Party but immedi- 
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ately withdrew her name after she learned 
about the move when she came back from 
vacation. 

She has always been an assistant town 
clerk because that is the way she wanted it. 
She humorously remarked the other day that 
being in the top job gave her ulcers—but 
truly. 

To this she added, “It is amazing the work 
that is accomplished in the town clerk’s 
office—and it takes patience, tact and knowl- 
edge. There’s never a dull moment,” she ex- 
plained as she told of the various records 
which must be carefully kept for perma- 
nency such as changing state laws, election 
and voting rulings and others. 

Cora has been a part of the town's growth. 
She has seen land records grow volume by 
volume, as well as the exacting and statis- 
tical community business which passes 
through this local governments office. 

Cora’s family also has been a part of 
Southington, dating back to the son David, 
of the first white settler here—Samuel 
Woodruff. Actually, she was born in Cheshire 
and when a little girl came here with her 
family who occupied the “Martin Frisbie" 
house on Queen St. 

They later moved into her grandparents’ 
house built in 1799 on Queen St, The large, 
old home has since been torn down to make 
room for modern apartments. Her great aunt 
was a sister of Seth Peck, of the Peck, Stow 
and Wilcox Co. 

Albert Glasnapp, Cora’s brother, and his 
wife live on Loper St. Cora now lives on 
Woodruff St., and is looking forward to de- 
voting more time to her home. She is also 
interested in photography and hopes to pur- 
sue that hobby in the future. She may spend 
some time in Florida and take some trips— 
leisurely. Before she retired, it seemed no 
matter what she did, she was meeting some 
kind of deadline. 

Her thoughts, however, are still about the 
Town Clerk’s office as she predicted the re- 
apportionment of the state and the presi- 
dential election will pose some problems, She 
feels the town clerk position should not be 
elective but an appointment for an indefinite 
time. 

No matter what party was “in” at the 
Town Clerk’s office Cora continued to serve 
as assistant town clerk—re-appointed every 
two years. 

She served when the late Joseph DePaolo 
was town clerk from May 1961 to May 1965, 
and later, under his wife, the present Town 
Clerk Juanine DePaolo. I asked her how it 
was to work in an office with all women per- 
sonnel. 

“We have worked hard to get caught up— 
nights and all. Juanine DePaolo is a very 
good friend, and hard worker,” she observed. 
“Everybody didn't always agree in the office, 
but we worked together to share the respon- 
sibility,” she noted. 

She spoke of Dorothy Kelley, Ruth Welch 
recently retired, and those of former years— 
Leora Degnan, Ada Larkin, Antoinette Chaffee 
Giles, Marilyn Miller, Priscilla Nyren Hubeny, 
Mrs, Charles Griffin and some others. 

She recalled, too, the typing of all deeds 
until 1954 when they were microfilmed by 
Ruth Welch, and moving into the new town 
hall in 1941—the present one which has 
grown smaller by the year. 

Cora, just graduated from Lewis High 
School as a commercial course student, was 
employed almost immediately by Peck, Stow 
and Wilcox where she stayed a year. Later, 
she worked about a month at the Commercial 
Trust Co. in New Britain and then for Trum- 
bull Electric Co. (later to become General 
Electric in Plainville), for about a year. But 
it was in the town clerk’s office that she 
found her place in a work-a-day world, She 
liked it even though there were trying times. 
In all her years of work, she has been “un- 
employed” for about five weeks—up to now, 
she recalled humorously. 
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Cora Glasnapp has been a devoted member 
of the Grace Methodist Church. She has 
served as a Sunday School teacher and later 
as Sunday School superintendent. She has 
sung in the choir for 50 years—‘‘Yes, Ger- 
trude Francis and I,” she said. She also serves 
on the church’s official boards. 

On Saturday Cora will be honored at a 
dinner at Phil’s Restaurant by her friends— 
not only as an employee who has spent years 
of dedicated service to the town but as an 
individual who has given her honest and 
sincere best. Cora impresses me that she is 
a good friend—a substantial person to know, 
one who many times sees the humorous side 
of life. 


REVITALIZING RURAL AMERICA 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
a policy-oriented nation. We have a 
policy to stabilize our economy, a policy 
to save our environment, a policy to pro- 
vide housing to every American, and a 
policy to govern our foreign affairs and 
trade. Such policies are implemented 
with broad-based and far-reaching 
programs. 

Unfortunately, there now exists a cry- 
ing need in this country to establish a 
policy to save millions of our people from 
the disgrace of economic decay. There 
is a need to save much of our land, and 
to utilize the potential of communities 
and natural and human resources being 


turned aside and wasted by an ironic 
sense of progress. 
The people are rural Americans. The 


communities are those small, farm- 
oriented towns losing their people to 
metropolitan centers. In the past, rural 
Americans supported our Nation and 
pushed it into prosperity. Today, they 
need and deserve our help. Tomorrow, 
they could and should play a vital part 
in easing the pressures of crowding in 
cities and of uneven geographic and 
economic distribution. 

Because we have ignored the need for 
an effective rural policy, we have per- 
mitted rural America to deteriorate. We 
have allowed those people and those 
communities upon which our Nation was 
founded to become economically 
despondent. 

The farm industry, which was at one 
time the mainstay of rural economies, 
has dwindled to the point where only 
800,000 farms produce 90 percent of all 
our food and fiber. Production costs ris- 
ing at a faster rate than farm prices are 
forcing many small farmers to abandon 
their farms, their way of life, their 
heritage. In short, technological progress 
has backfired on many of our family 
farms, In 1920, our farm population was 
nearly 32 million. It represented 30 per- 
cent of our total population. By 1970, less 
than ten million people remained on 
farms; less than 5 percent of the total 
U.S. population. In my own congressional 
district, 800 farms folded between 1964 
and 1969. 

Another fact becomes evident. Agri- 
culture has always been the economic 
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base of rural America. Small communi- 
ties built up in the outlying areas served 
and were supported primarily by farmers. 
These communities provided goods and 
services to farm people and thus thrived. 
However, with farm people moving out 
of rural America, these communities are 
economically stranded. 

They have also begun to experience 
population depletion as economic oppor- 
tunities faded. Many in the rural areas 
have moved during their prime working 
years. They leave behind them a dispro- 
portionately high number of less-skilled 
and aged. These are the men, women, 
and children described several years ago 
by the National Advisory Commission 
on Rural Poverty as “the people left 
behind.” 

What we viewed 40 years ago as an 
amusing day dream of the country boy 
leaving for the big city has now become 
a nightmare. Over the years we have 
carelessly crowded more than 70 per- 
cent of our Nation’s people onto about 2 
percent of our land. If this trend is per- 
mitted to continue, by the turn of the 
century 175 million Americans will be 
huddled into cities concentrated in five 
small geographic areas. The bright lights 
of the city which have lured so many 
millions of rural people now illuminate 
crime, pollution, and job shortages. 

For those who stay behind the stand- 
ard of living is at a low point. Substand- 
ard housing is prevalent. Our rural chil- 
dren do not have the educational 
opportunities they should because expen- 
ditures per pupil in the outlying areas 
are often far below what they are in 
more populated sections. The hospitals 
are small and are not adequately staffed 
or equipped to provide the quantity or 
quality of medical care needed. There 
are inadequate water and sewer facilities. 
Cultural and civic structures lack the 
population base to function at maximum 
potential. 

In a nation where every man’s birth- 
right is the chance to make a good living 
for himself and his family, many are not 
breaking even. The men and women who 
have farmed our land to give us an abun- 
dance of agricultural products are now 
being repaid with unemployment and a 
bleak future. The promise of a good life 
has eluded them in spite of laudable in- 
dustriousness and sobriety. 

Many existing programs funnel modest 
amounts of money and technical as- 
sistance into rural areas. These programs 
have performed great services. But even 
the most casual observer can see that 
they are not enough. Some programs 
overlap confusingly while between 
others there are terrible gaps. 

Today the urgent matter of rebuilding 
our rural areas is facing us with an ulti- 
matum—act now or else. We are ap- 
proaching the point of no return on de- 
populating the countryside. 

Of some encouragement is the fact 
that last week, the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations held public 
hearings in Carbondale, Ill., to investi- 
gate firsthand rural revitalization. Sena- 
tor CHARLES Percy, who chaired the 
hearings said: 

It is imperative that Congress act to 
promote renewal and economic growth 
in rural areas. 
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He also summarized the major con- 
structive suggestions made at the hear- 
ings, which the committee, State, and 
Federal governments should consider 
further, as follows: 


There is overwhelming support for the 
adoption of a national rural development 
policy to assist in the revitalization of the 
rural areas of our country. 

Establish residential vocational centers to 
develop marketable skills on an area-wide 
basis. 

Institute area-wide planning for profes- 
sional and vocational training. 

Overcome the bias against blue-collar 
work, 

Inventory all educational facilities—phys- 
ical plant, equipment and personnel—avail- 
able for rapid implementation of new re- 
gional educational programs, 

Improve the delivery system of existing 
health-care programs; increase health-care 
education courses available at junior colleges 
in order to increase the availability of basic 
health-care services. 

Redirect Federal Government manpower 
training programs to train rural residents 
for jobs that actually exist in the area, and 
to support new businesses locating in the 
region, 

Increase the amount of funds available for 
multi-county regional planning groups, and 
make the use of these funds more flexible. 

Compile a state-maintained catalog of fed- 
eral programs that are available to mayors 
and other local government officials. 

Consider establishing federal instructional 
system for state and local government ofi- 
cers in use of federal programs. 

Consider more carefully the environmental 
impact of strip-mining operations, and ac- 
celerate federal and state experimental efforts 
to reclaim strip-mined areas, 

Make special efforts to reconcile public 
works projects that are needed by towns for 
economic growth, with national environ- 
mental objectives. 

Investigate the possibility of a tax credit 
for citizens who contribute to their com- 
munity’s industrial development efforts. 

Inaugurate a system to provide quick tech- 
nical advice to cities to aid in implementing 
their development projects. 

Enact President Nixon’s rural community 
development special revenue sharing bill. 

Enact the President’s executive reorganiza- 
tion proposals, particularly the bill creating 
a Department of Community Development, 
which should contain a new section directed 
at rural community development. 

Consolidate grant administration; sim- 
plify paper work procedure; and speed notifi- 
cation processes. 

Decentralize administration of federal pro- 
grams to regional councils, in order to accel- 
erate decision-making by officials more 
knowledgeable in local problems. 

Give serious consideration to creation of a 
Federal Rural Community Development 
Bank. 

Study proposals for state-issued rural de- 
velopment bonds. 

Enact a comprehensive rural development 
tax incentive program. 


I commend the committee, and Sen- 
ator Percy particularly, for their efforts. 

Also, of encouragement, is the work 
being done on the House side by the Ag- 
riculture Committee. Following hearings 
during which various Members of Con- 
gress and spokesman for farm organiza- 
tions and other groups testified, the 
chairman introduced a bill authorizing 
loans to residents of communities for 
the establishment of small business oper- 
ations, and loans to public, quasi-public, 
and nonprofit corporations for commu- 
nity facilities essential for development 
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including community centers and fire 
and rescue facilities. 

The Rural Development Act incorpo- 
rates many outstanding features which 
most Members of Congress can support 
without reservation. It provides balance 
between Government assistance and self- 
help. It utilizes the structures of exist- 
ing programs. It provides for a land de- 
velopment program, and it truly takes 
into consideration the problems of our 
farm economy. However, it could be 
strengthened. 

The Republican task force on which I 
serve has been working with the adminis- 
tration to develop needed amendments 
to the Agriculture Committee bill. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s statement on rural develop- 
ment contains many fine provisions 
which, hopefully, will be incorporated in 
the committee bill. 

Briefly stated, the President called for 
$1.3 billion guaranteed credit for rural 
industries and communities and $1.1 bil- 
lion rural revenue sharing funds for the 
States. Such a program would not only 
help the farmers, but would also help 
businesses revitalize rural areas. Mr. 
Nixon explained: 

To help improve the quality of life in the 
American countryside, I am today presenting 
a series of proposals designed to marshal 
more effectively the energies of the private 
sector and of government at all levels in a 
cooperative program of rural development. 
We have seen the folly of pouring money into 
projects which were ill-considered and lack- 
ing in local support. What is needed now is a 
fundamental change in the way the gov- 
ernment approaches the entire developmental 
challenge. 


Hopefully, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will take the President’s message 
into consideration, and will soon report 
rural development legislation that will be 
acceptable to all Members of Congress. 
We owe it to rural America. 


EMERGENCY LANDS NEED 
RESEARCH 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 31 contains an article by Thomas 
R. Odhiambo on the topic of the role of 
research in emerging countries, As di- 
rector of the International Center of In- 
sect Psychology and Ecology in Nairobi, 
Kenya, he is a leading expert in the field 
of insect physiology. One of Africa’s fore- 
most scientists, he is also professor of 
entomology at University College, 
Nairobi. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics had the great privilege of Pro- 
fessor Odhiambo’s participation in the 
annual meeting with its panel on science 
and technology in January 1971. He made 
a valuable contribution to the commit- 
tee’s inquiry on international science 
policy. 

The article by Professor Odhiambo 
points out the need for adequate funding 
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for research and development activities 
in emerging lands. He states that— 


Scientific research must become a vital 
part of national development plans of the 
developing countries. 


I heartily agree with this assessment 
of the importance of research in eco- 
nomic and cultural activities across the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp at 
this time Professor Odhiambo’s article, 
entitled “Emerging Lands Need 
Research”: 

EMERGING LANDS NEED RESEARCH 
(By Thomas R, Odhiambo) 


Nargosr, KENyA.—The modern story of the 
“green revolution,” which has swept through 
Asia and Mexico over the last six years, has 
galvanized the attention of the whole world. 
From being the second largest customer in 
the United States of America’s food-aid pro- 
gram in 1967, Pakistan has now just about 
been transformed to self-sufficiency in cereal 
production. From being concerned largely 
with stepping up massive production of 
maize, Mexico is now turning her attention 
to the breeding of a more nutritious and 
high-yielding variety of maize. 

Pakistan, India, Afghanistan, Turkey and 
Iran among the developing countries have 
made spectacular increases in their wheat 
production per unit area; Mexico and Kenya 
have made equally dramatic increases in the 
productivity of maize. Similar advances, not 
sọ explosive, are being made with rice in the 
Philippines and Taiwan. 

This vast progress in cereal production 
has been made as a result of significant 
innovation being made in technology. This 
in itself would not have been enough to 
demolish the barriers to increased productiv- 
ity. The establishment of an effective infra- 
Structure (for instance, irrigation systems, 
fertilizer manufacture and distribution, and 
and efficient transport network), the accept- 
ance of far-reaching socio-economic changes 
(for example, in regard to land tenure prac- 
tices), the removal of social and cultural 
inertia to change, and, above all, the provi- 
sion of first-class management have helped. 

Three ingredients are absolutely necessary 
for a successful science-based breakthrough 
in development: firstly, the acquisition of 
new and relevant knowledge, specific dis- 
covery, or innovation; secondly, the avall- 
ability of first-class managerial skills, and 
finally, the existence of a well-defined and 
critical market. The demands of the mar- 
ket—whether of a product or a social service 
(in this case the acute and recurring hunger 
in the developing world)—give direction to 
the efforts of scientists, technologists, policy 
makers, and managerial personnel. 

Scientific research must become a vital 
part of national development plans of the 
developing countries. 

The centers of excellence that have largely 
been financed by the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the International Rice Research 
Institute in the Philippines, the Inter- 
national Maize and Wheat Improvement 
Center in Mexico, the International Center 
for Tropical Agriculture in Colombia, and 
the International Institute of Tropical Agri- 
culture in Nigeria all indicate a fruitful 
model on how to define development-oriented 
problems, how to organize a research pro- 
gram to focus on these problems and how 
to coordinate the efforts of the scientists 
working. on these sharply delineated 
problems. 

The newly established International Cen- 
ter of Insect Physiology and Ecology in 
Nairobi has similar objectives in an area of 
crucial importance in the whole area of agri- 
cultural and livestock productivity in the 
tropics. 

Development-oriented scientific research 
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has for long stagnated in Africa and other 
developing countries for the major reason 
that most scientists in those countries 
(whether nationals or non-nationals) found 
it personally more satisfying to do funda- 
mental research. 

There are signs that some developing 
countries in Africa are making a serious re- 
appraisal of how best to utilize their scale 
research resources in a strictly development- 
oriented direction. For instance, the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie I, has set up a 
foundation, one of whose main functions is 
to make a prestigious annual award to the 
scientist in Africa who has made the great- 
est advance in making Africa’s science-based 
progress possible. We need more of these 
morale-lifters, both at the national and in- 
ternational levels. 

It has sometimes been said that Africa does 
not need to devote more than a modicum 
of its resources on scientific research since 
it can purchase know-how (in the form of 
patents, licenses, etc.) from industrialized 
nations, 

This does not mean that Africa must for 
all time be dependent solely on foreign know- 
how. In certain areas, it may be suicidal to 
do so. In agriculture and all other biological 
resource areas, which depend very largely on 
ecological and local phenomena, the only 
feasible way to maximize production is to 
base it on a deep scientific insight at a local 
level, 

The purchase of know-how has serious re- 
percussions in the planning for high-level 
manpower. The efficient utilization of this 
specialized knowledge presupposes the exist- 
ence of highly trained scientists and tech- 
nologists to copy, adapt, and modify the 
procedures to correspond with the specifica- 
tions of the product they wish to sell to their 
identified market. Africa is alive to this 
problem. 

In Kenya, for instance, over the last year, 
& series of plans have been hatched to estab- 
lish a serles of technological institutes where 
future technicians are to be trained. On the 
shores of Lake Victoria, an ambitious Ramogi 
Institute of Advanced Technology is being 
established on engineering, applied sciences, 
and business management. Its sponsors wish 
it to rival the best of such training insti- 
tutions in the United States. 


IN DEFENSE OF LARGE FAMILIES 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, those 
ecologists, family planners, and abortion 
advocates who criticize large families 
often ignore the fact that many parents 
consider their children a blessing rather 
than a burden. For these parents, large 
families are a labor of love. The Gil- 
breths, a well-known Providence family, 
practiced this principle with efficiency, 
as described in the best-seller “Cheaper 
by the Dozen.” 

I feel Columnist Jack Anderson and his 
wife Olivia expressed it best. Their feel- 
ing toward children are simple: 


We don’t have children because of religion. 
We have them because we love them. 


They have nine children. 

Two Rhode Island families recently 
explained this maxim in practical terms. 
Mrs. Samuel H. Ramsey, wife of the 
mayor of East Providence, and the 
parents of five children, questioned 
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critics of large families in a thoughtful 
and timely essay. Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. 
Hession II, of Woonsocket, are the 
parents of nine girls, and now finally a 
boy. I believe the following articles have 
merit and, therefore, include them in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Providence Sunday Journal Maga- 
zine, Jan. 16, 1972] 
IN DEFENSE OF LARGE FAMILIES 
(By Doris Ramsay) 

Okay, ecologists, family planners, abortion 
advocates and all those others who ration- 
alize away their consciences, I've had it! I 
would like to speak out for parents of large 
families who honestly want all their children 
and who have begun to skulk around corners 
and hesitate before taking the entire troupe 
to a parade or restaurant because of stares. 

Would you like to hear the ignorant re- 
marks I have compiled from “friends” con- 
cerning my sixth pregnancy? “Was it an ac- 
cident?” (I have to admit that one left me 
speechless.) “Better you than me.” (In retro- 
spect I thought of a reply I should have 
given—‘Yes, it certainly is!”) “God bless 
you,” in pitying tones (I threaten someday 
to say, “Yes, He really has!”) Or how about 
this one—“I heard about it and couldn’t be- 
lieve it but now that I see you I have to.” 
(Such good taste—and from a casual ac- 
quaintance, too!) 

When people talk of the quality of life 
being endangered by large numbers of people, 
I wonder what they mean. Perhaps the traffic 
will be heavier and our tolerance and pa- 
tience will be tried, but if true moral values 
are our criteria for a full and rewarding life, 
then we've lost the battle before it’s begun, 
When crass, insensitive remarks can be made 
by so-called intelligent people about the 
miracle of life, then we're already slipping. 

The popular theme of today is comfort and 
convenience. Many women who would not 
have considered an abortion 10 or 15 years 
ago are tempted because of the availability 
and ease with which it can be done. The 
mental health of the mother is the reason 
most often given. This is, in most instances, 
& cop-out and the mother knows it. 

While I do not feel I have to justify my 
existence as a mother of a large family, I 
would like to state for the record that we are 
teaching our children to respect their en- 
vironment. The inside of our car suffers be- 
cause nothing is ever tossed out of a window. 
On walks we often fill bags with other peo- 
ple’s litter. We save glass for recycling and 
would not consider burning leaves or trash. 
Our family contributes to society in many 
ways. My husband volunteers many hours to 
improve our community, which is more than 
the vast majority of citizens can say—even 
those with the correct “quota” of children. 
Surely we get some Good Do-Bee points for 
these things! 

My husband and I (at present) have five 
healthy, bright children ranging in age from 
14 to 2, who are a joy to us. Our life is full 
and never boring. For the Feminists who 
feel my college education is wasted I would 
like to state that my major was “Child De- 
velopment and Family Relations” and if 
that isn’t using my education to good ad- 
vantage, I don't know what is! 

[From the Woonsocket (R.I.) Call, 
Jan, 3, 1972] 
HESSIONS, AFTER NINE DAUGHTERS, HAVE A SON 
(By Tim Manigan) 

Michael Augustine Hession IV? 

We don't believe it. 

Come on, daddy, you've been telling us 


you're going to be the father of a boy for 
18 years now. 


You told us you'd have a son to pass your 
athletic talents along to after Mary Jane was 
born 17 years ago. Then you told us you'd 
have a son after Kathleen was born. 
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And you never lost your faith even after 
Sheilah, Helen Mary and Erin came along. 
We didn’t believe you anymore after we 
heard about Eileen, Margaret, Patricia, and 
Kara. 

Now, 18 years and nine daughters later, 
you tell us it’s a boy? Come on, now. 

At any rate, Mr. and Mrs. Michael A, Hes- 
sion III of 59 Woodland Road made their 10th 
trip to the maternity ward at Woonsocket 
Hospital at 10:30 p.m. New Year's Eve. Mrs, 
Hession is the former Helen McNamara. 

Two things were on their minds. Would it 
be the first baby of the new year? And, most 
of all, would it finally be a boy? 

Well, it wasn't the first baby of "72, but it 
was a boy. 

As Mike, the president and treasurer of 
Mack Buick and president of the Greater 
Woonsocket Chamber of Commerce, puts it, 
“the roof came down at the hospital and at 
home.” 

Baby Mike—a dream come true for his 
proud parents—took his first breath at 9:30 
p.m. New Year’s, weighing in at a chubby 
eight pounds, five ounces. 

“After all, he’s an athlete,” daddy bubbled. 

Daddy says he had his reservations, “I 
didn't believe the doctor when he told me... 
I really didn’t.” 

But Mike isn’t fooling us. Last baby, he 
and Mrs. Hession had the room decorated in 
blue and lost on that bet. They can't tell 
us that they gave up hope this time. 

“Maybe it was the change in doctors,” the 
proud father said today in a daze. He ex- 
plained that his nine daughters were de- 
livered by Dr. Richard H, Dowling who is not 
delivering children anymore, The son was 
delivered by Dr. Arthur C. Gaudreau, 

During the waiting period, daddy took his 
favorite seat in the “daddy” room and 
watched four “bowl” football games and two 
parades. Dr. Gaudreau watched some tele- 
vision along with him. 

When the joyful news was learned, Mike 
reports that the hospital was in an uproar. 
When dad called home, nine young girls went 
into hysterical laughter. 

“The kids went crazy,” Hession said, “I 
mean utter hysteria ... and everyone went 
wild at the hospital, too. 

“But after nine,” he said, “I didn’t believe 
it until I saw him.’ 

It has been a long wait for the Hession 
clan, who, along with the well-known Mc- 
Namara family of Millville have been waiting 
for a grandson, 

After all, the oldest Hession daughter is 17 
and president of her senior class at St. 
Clare. She is scheduled to enter college in 
the fall. 

With a twinkle in his eye, the father of 
10 related a promise made by his family of 
women “Little Mike won't do any dishes or 
housework ... They said they don’t want 
him to be a sissy... he'll cut the lawn 
and take out the trash, though.” 

The baby’s grandparents are just as proud. 
Granddaddy Timothy A. McNamara of 21 
Summit Ave., North Smithfield, a former 
professional baseball player, had his Boston 
Braves uniform cut down to kiddie size many 
years ago, It’s been in mothballs just waiting 
for this day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Hession II of 
Chestnut St., Millville, are 81 and 76, re- 
spectively, and have 28 grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren—and they were all 
girls until two days ago. 

Athletics is something that is second 
nature to the Hessions and McNamaras. The 
well-known long line of athletes runs right 
down to daddy who was a star in sports at 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N.H., and 
played professional baseball for a time. 

Daddy was a teacher and coach of baseball 
and basketball at Uxbridge High School and 
still keeps fit at the Woonsocket YMCA 
where he jogs and plays sports daily. Mrs. 
Hession, too, has been known to swing a good 
baseball bat when she had the opportunity. 

In short, baby Mike is bound to receive 
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some tutoring. Maybe someday he can coach 
an all girl softball team? He has just enough 
sisters, after all. 

Anyway, the proud father was last seen 
carrying a baseball glove into Woonsocket 
Hospital. 


CONGRESSMAN HAROLD R. COLLIER 
REPORTS TO ILLINOIS CONSTITU- 
ENCY ON FIRST SESSION OF 92D 
CONGRESS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I submit herewith my annual 
report to the residents of my congres- 
sional district as has been my policy 
in the past. This report will present a 
summary of major legislation, the bills 
I have personally introduced or cospon- 
sored and my observations on the first 
session of the 92d Congress. 

The actions of this Congress to date 
leave me with mixed emotions since sev- 
eral bills of a priority nature failed to 
get full consideration while others 
slipped into a state of limbo in the 
Senate. My personal criticism is not 
directed as much to the differences of 
opinion with regard to these bills but 
more to the failure of the legislative 
bodies to move them to a vote so that 
they could either be voted up or voted 
down. Should the latter be the case in 
some instances, then we could at least 
act upon other alternative measures. 
But the uncertainty of permitting them 
to remain in a state of limbo merely 
defers finding a solution to some of the 
most pressing national problems. 
PRESIDENTIAL RECOMMENDATIONS AND ACTIONS 

The broad scope of national concerns 
was reflected in the more than 50 mes- 
sages which. the President has sent to the 
Congress covering such subjects as wel- 
fare reform, income tax revisions, reve- 
nue sharing, law enforcement, education, 
selective service, drugs and narcotics, 
labor disputes which ignore the public 
interest, mass transportation, space re- 
search, environmental programs, and 
social security amendments, 

The President has outlined his answers 
to some of the country’s most pressing 
problems. He has made certain recom- 
mendations and has invited the Congress 
to deal with them on a basis which would 
place our national interest above parti- 
san politics. In fact, in his state of the 
Union address in January he pointed 
out that there are great national prob- 
lems so vital that they transcend parti- 
sanship. He invited debate on honest 
differences of opinion but urged the Con- 
gress not to permit legislation a nation 
needs to become hostage to any political 
interest of any party of any person, 

Action by the President on two vital 
issues captured the spotlight of national 
attention during 1971. Expediting the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from South- 
east Asia from a figure which escalated 
to 543,000 troops in early 1969, the 1972 
reductions will leave 69,000 by May, 
bringing us to the threshold of total 
Vietnamization. 
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The annual cost of the Southeast 
Asian conflict which reached $20 billion 
has now been reduced to slightly more 
than $6.5 billion, although it has resulted 
in compounding to some extent the 
dogged unemployment problem. Early 
reductions in defense spending urged by 
many Members of Congress did take place 
during the past 2 years and resulted in 
the loss of jobs which were involved in 
these Government contracts. Thus the 
unemployment figure remained at about 
6 percent as the year closed which is the 
highest since 1961 when it soared to 6.7 
percent. Congress has sought to move in 
the direction of stimulating the economy 
and providing public service employment 
to soften the impact of the transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

The second major Presidential action 
came in mid-August when a wage and 
price freeze was ordered as a last resort 
to cope with a dangerous inflationary 
spiral. It was ironical to me that many 
of those who voted to give the President 
the authority to impose wage and price 
controls even though he did not ask for 
it, then criticized the President for using 
this authority at a time when all other 
efforts to curtail inflation had failed. 


TAX LAW CHANGES 


The President submitted a tax package 
as part of the anti-inflationary pro- 
gram which the House of Representa- 
tives promptly enacted with few changes. 
As a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee I worked on this leg- 
islation which we submitted to the Con- 
gress within 3 weeks after the August 
recess. The Senate delayed action for ap- 
proximately 6 weeks so that it did not 
actually pass until after conference 
negotiations just before the Christmas 
recess. 

One of the provisions of the tax bill 
calls for reestablishing the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit to stimulate plant ex- 
pansion and purchase of new machinery 
as a means of creating more jobs. The 
temporary surcharge on imports was sub- 
sequently removed to accompany the 
devaluation of the dollar and other in- 
ternational currencies. These actions are 
certain to have a favorable impact upon 
American industry in its competitive 
situation in the world market. 

For many years the United States pos- 
sessed superior technology and a greater 
productivity which gave us a favorable 
balance of trade and resulted in Ameri- 
can workers being the highest paid in 
the world. But a trend in recent years 
saw a new situation develop in which 
other nations improved their technologi- 
cal know-how and vastly expended their 
productivity in a manner which resulted 
in greater imports of goods. As the first 
session of the 92d Congress adjourned, 
we were faced with finding new ap- 
proaches and new solutions to recogniz- 
ing the difficult competitive situation we 
face in the world market. Tremendous 
increases in the purchase of foreign cars, 
appliances of every variety and other 
goods has resulted in a loss of American 
jobs primarily because wages continued 
to increase faster at home than abroad. 
Nontariff barriers imposed by a host of 
foreign industrial nations persist in the 
face of public clamor for free trade 
rather than a neoisolationism. 
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The committee upon which I serve held 
hearings on three major pieces of legisla- 
tion which are of a priority nature. In 
fact, we did pass a welfare reform bill 
after executive session hearings which 
fell into a state of impasse in the Senate. 
It seems to me that legislation in this 
area is vital because the present national 
welfare system is nothing short of a dis- 
grace with the inequities and abuses in- 
herent to the system. When the Congress 
adjourned the bill was pending before the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Hearings were held on a national 
health program but definite action was 
again deferred until 1972 because of the 
complexities and the wide variation in 
the provisions of the several bills intro- 
duced in the health field. 

RECORD VOTES AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


The first session of the 92d Congress 
established an all-time record for the 
number of recorded votes cast in any 
single session. In fact, there were a total 
of 320 recorded votes which surpassed 
by 54 the previous high of 266 recorded 
votes. This fact should not be construed 
as a measure of the legislation Congress 
considered, but was instead due to the 
fact that under the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act the “teller” votes recorded 
the position of Members on numerous 
amendments which heretofore were de- 
cided on a procedural basis. 

Among the major items of legislation 
which did pass the House prior to the 
pre-Christmas adjournment were meas- 
ures dealing with election laws, educa- 
tion, national defense, consumer protec- 
tion, campaign reform, public health, law 
enforcement, conservation, and the en- 
vironment. There is little doubt in my 
mind that some of this legislation was 
passed in a manner which will require 
amendments in the future because of 
administrative problems which are cer- 
tain to develop once enforcement is at- 
tempted. Congress continues to establish 
committees and commissions which seek 
to remove duplication of activities but 
has rarely done so in the past. Neverthe- 
less it continues to provide the palliative 
in lieu of specific action. The result of 
this trend in legislation seems to have 
had the effect of giving bureaucracy au- 
thority to issue orders or establish pro- 
grams of one kind or another which are 
often either contrary to the intent of 
Congress or go beyond what should prop- 
erly be the power of those agencies. 

I am listing forthwith some of the leg- 
islation with a brief explanation which 
did pass during this session: 


CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 1971 


Title I—Office of Consumer Affairs. To 
establish within the Executive Office of 
the President an Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs, with a director and deputy director 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. To require the 
director to report annually to the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the office’s activ- 
ities. To specify that the office must aid 
the President in coordinating Federal 
programs affecting consumers, assure 
that consumers’ interests were observed 
in setting policy and operating programs, 
and for other purposes. 

Title I1—Consumer Protection Agency. 
To establish a Consumer Protection 
Agency with an administrator and a 
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deputy administrator appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
To require the agency to make annual 
reports on its activities to the President 
and to Congress, to make recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress and 
to conduct research on consumer affairs. 
To authorize the agency to represent 
consumers in formal proceedings con- 
ducted by other Federal agencies and 
in certain court suits, and for other 
purposes. 

Title I1I—WMiscellaneous. To establish 
a Consumer Advisory Council, composed 
of 15 members appointed by President 
for staggered 5-year terms, to work with 
both the consumer agency and the White 
House office. Passed House. 

EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


To authorize $19 billion in Federal 
aid to postsecondary education in fiscal 
years 1972-75. To extend existing pro- 
grams of Federal aid to colleges and col- 
lege students and vocational education 
programs through fiscal 1975. To estab- 
lish a primary tenet of Federal policy 
that every qualified and needy student 
had a right to Federal aid in meeting 
the expenses of a postsecondary educa- 
tion. In conference. 

WAR POWERS OF CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


To require the President to submit a 
written explanation to Congress if he 
acted without prior Congressional con- 
sent in committing U.S, troops to com- 
bat, sending combat-equipped forces to 
foreign countries or significantly enlarg- 
ing military forces already stationed 
abroad. Passed House. 

EXPORT EXPANSION FINANCE ACT OF 1971 


To amend the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 to exclude Bank receipts 
and expenditures from the totals of the 
budget and to exempt it from any budget 
outlay limitations; to raise the ceiling 
on all loans, credit guarantees, and in- 
surance issued by the Bank to $20 billion 
from $13.5 billion; and to extend the 
Bank’s life by 1 year, to June 30, 1974, 
and make clear that the Bank has au- 
thority to sell obligations with maturities 
beyond its statutory life. Public Law 
92-126. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS DEALING WITH 
OIL POLLUTION 


The Convention Relating to Interven- 
tion on the High Seas in Cases of Oil 
Pollution Casualties. To establish the 
right of a coastal nation to take action 
against the threat of oil pollution after 
a maritime accident such as a collision 
at sea. Amendment to the 1954 Conven- 
tion on the Pollution of the Sea by Oil. 
To alter the international law governing 
the intentional discharge of oil and to 
specify a rate-of-discharge formula to 
limit the amount of oil a ship was legally 
permitted to discharge into the sea. Sen- 
ate approved resolution. 

MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT AMENDMENTS 


To extend the President’s authority 
to induct men into the armed forces for 
2 years, to June 30, 1973. To provide the 
President with discretionary authority 
over student deferments and to provide 
that a divinity student would have a 
statutory deferment from the draft, 
rather than an exemption. To require 
that a conscientious objector serve a 2- 
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year term of alternate service subject to 
recall for an additional year of service 
during a national emergency declared 
by the President. To provide a $2.38 bil- 
lion increase in pay and allowances for 
military personnel. To impose an average 
manpower ceiling on active duty strength 
of 2,553,409 men in fiscal 1972 and 
1973. To provide that it is the sense of 
Congress that the United States termi- 
nate “at the earliest practicable date” 
all U.S. military operations in Indochina 
and that the withdrawal of U.S. troops 
be completed by a certain date, not spe- 
cified, subject to the release of all Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and an accounting 
of those missing in action. To provide 
for the identification and treatment of 
drug and alcohol dependent persons in 
the Armed Forces. Public Law 92-129. 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971 


To authorize $2.7 billion in fiscal 
1972—-$1.2 billion for foreign economic 
and humanitarian aid and $1.5 billion 
for security assistance. In addition, the 
legislation carries $984 million in eco- 
nomic aid authorizations for fiscal 1973. 
Passed House and Senate; unsigned as 
of date this report was printed. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES—RATES OF PAY 

To provide an equitable system for fix- 
ing and adjusting the rates of pay for 
prevailing rate employees of the Govern- 
ment. Passed House. 

OBSCENE MAIL 


To prohibit the sending of obscene 
material through the mail. Defined ob- 
scene matter that no longer could be 
mailed to minors under 17 years of age; 


defined obscene with respect to other 
material that was mailed, imported, 
broadcast or transported in interstate 
commerce, and provided mail patrons 
with a procedure to prevent delivery of 
“potentially offensive sexual materials.” 
Passed House. 
FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGN ACT OF 1971 


To repeal the “equal time” requirement 
of the Communications Act of 1934 for 
all Federal elective offices. To limit the 
overall amount that could be spent by 
candidates or committees for broadcast 
and newspaper advertising to 10 cents 
per eligible voters, as determined by the 
Census Bureau. Of the total, up to 6 cents 
per voter could be spent either on radio 
and television or on newspaper, magazine 
and billboard advertising. To require 
broadcasters and newspapers to sell can- 
didates advertising time and space at the 
lowest unit rate in effect for the time 
and space used. The requirement would 
be in effect during the last 45 days pre- 
ceding a primary election and the last 60 
days preceding a general election. To 
strengthen the requirements in existing 
law for reporting to the public how much 
a candidate spent on his campaign and 
his sources of contributions and other 
income. To establish a bipartisan, six- 
member Federal Elections Commission to 
administer the reporting and disclosure 
requirements and to monitor election 
campaign practices. To limit the amount 
a candidate or his family could contrib- 
ute to his own campaign to $50,000 for 
President or Vice President, $35,000 for 
Senator and $25,000 for Representative. 
Passed House and Senate; unsigned as of 
date this report was printed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE TO 18 


To amend the Constitution of the 
United States to extend the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older in all 
elections. Passed Senate. Passed House. 
Ratified June 30, 1971. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


To add to the U.S. Constitution an 
amendment stating: “Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abriged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex.” To specify that 
the amendment would become effective if 
ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States within 7 years from 
the date approved by Congress. Passed 
House. 

CONQUEST OF CANCER ACT 

To amend the Public Health Service 
Act of 1944 to establish an independent 
cancer research agency within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. To estab- 
lish a National Cancer Advisory Board 
composed of the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health and 18 members ap- 
pointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Public Law 92-218. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1971 

To provide construction assistance 
grants for schools in the health profes- 
sions, student grants to encourage schools 
to expand their enrollments and student 
loan and scholarship funds. To provide a 
program of financial incentives for medi- 
cal schools to train doctors who would go 
into family and general practice. Author- 
izations for the programs provided in the 
bill totaled $2.9 billion for fiscal 1972-74. 
Public Law 92-157. 

COMPREHENSIVE DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL ACT OF 1970 AMENDMENT 

To amend the 1970 act to provide an 
increase from $1 million to $4 million in 
the authorization for the Commission on 
Marihuana and Drug Abuse. Public Law 
92-13. 

HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENT LOANS AND 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXTENSION 

To amend the Public Health Service 
Act of 1944 to extend through fiscal 1972 
the student loan and scholarship provi- 
sions. To authorize $111.4 million for the 
various programs. Public Law 92-52. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


To make numerous changes in medi- 
care and medicaid in order to improve the 
operating effectiveness of these programs. 
To provide social security beneficiaries 
with a 5-percent increase in benefits ef- 
fective June 1, 1972. To establish an Op- 
portunities for Families Program for 
needy families with one employable adult 
and a Family Assistance Plan for fami- 
lies with incapacitated or unemployable 
adults. To set a federally guaranteed 
$2,400 income floor for a family of four 
without any income. Froze State welfare 
costs at their 1971 levels and provided 
a partial Federal takeover of the wel- 
fare program. Passed House. 

NURSE TRAINING ACT OF 1971 

To extend through fiscal 1974 Federal 
programs to train nurses. To provide 
funds for construction grants to nursing 
schools plus loan guarantees and inter- 
est subsidies to encourage nursing 
schools to expand their facilities. To pro- 
vide a new program to give nursing 
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schools student grants to encourage them 
to expand enrollments. Authorizations 
for the programs provided in the bill 
totaled $855.5 million for fiscal 1972- 
1974, Public Law 92-158. 


DRUG LISTING ACT OF 1971 


To require manufacturers and proc- 
essors of drugs to submit to the Secre- 
tary of HEW a list of all drugs manu- 
factured or processed for commercial 
distribution. To require manufacturers 
to submit all new information on drugs 
previously listed as well as on new and 
discontinued drugs every 6 months. To 
provide for prosecution of violators 
under the existing penalties of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 
1962. Passed House. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND 

CONTROL ACT EXTENSION 

To extend for 1 year the Juvenile De- 
linquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. To authorize $75 million to carry 
out the Act and to establish an Inter- 
departmental Council on Juvenile Delin- 
quency to coordinate all federal delin- 
quency programs. Public Law 92-31. 

NARCOTIC ADDICT REHABILITATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

To amend the Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1966 to permit treat- 
ment methods such as the use of the 
synthetic drug methadone, that would 
control the dependence of narcotics ad- 
dicts on addicting drugs as well as elim- 
inate the dependence. Passed House, 

NARCOTIC TREATMENT PROGRAMS IN 
CORRECTIONS INSTITUTIONS 

To amend the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to provide 
for the drug treatment programs at State 
jails and prisons. To provide that the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration correctional facilities grants be 
contingent upon State plans for operat- 
ing narcotics treatment programs for 
drug addicts or drug abusers in prisons 
or jails, or on probation or parole. Passed 
House. 

WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS AND EXTENSION OF 

INTEREST RATE PROVISIONS 

To extend the President’s stand-by au- 
thority to implement wage, price and 
rent controls to June 1, 1971. To extend 
to June 1, 1971, authority to regulate the 
rate of interest paid by lending institu- 
ary on savings deposits. Public Law 

PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT INCREASE 

To increase the temporary ceiling, 
through June 30, 1972, on the national 
debt to $430 billion from $395 billion. To 
provide that the debt ceiling would be 
reduced to a permanent level of $400 
billion on July 1, 1972. Public Law 92-5. 

WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS AND EXTENSION OF 

INTEREST RATE PROVISIONS 

To extend the President’s authority to 
impose controls on wages, prices, salaries 
and rents through April 30, 1972. To pro- 
hibit the President from applying wage 
and price controls to a single industry 
unless he determines that wages or prices 
in that industry had increased in a 
grossly disproportionate rate compared 
to the economy as a whole. Public Law 
92-15. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1971 

To reinstate the investment tax credit 

at 7 percent effective April 1, 1971. To in- 
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crease the personal income tax exemption 
by $50, to $700 from $650, as of July 1, in 
effect making the exemption $675 for 
1971, and to reduce taxes paid by lower- 
income persons by making the existing 
low-income allowance of $1,050 available 
in 1971 without reduction where income 
exceeded nontaxable levels. To make ef- 
fective January 1, 1972, an increase in 
the personal exemption by an additional 
$50, to $750, and the standard deduction 
is increased to 15 percent of income with 
a ceiling of $2,000. To raise the low- 
income allowance in 1972 to $1,300 in 
order to grant tax relief to low-income 
people who have been particularly hard 
hit by inflation. Provides a special de- 
duction up to $400 a month for single 
individuals and working couples who sup- 
port a child under the age of 15, or dis- 
abled dependents or disabled spouses in 
the household. This also covers child care 
expenses outside of the home up to $200 
a month in the case of one child, $300 
a month for the care of two children and 
$400 a month for the care of three or 
more children. To repeal the 7 percent 
excise tax on automobiles effective Au- 
gust 15 and the 10 percent excise tax on 
small trucks. To provide for public fi- 
nancing of Presidential election cam- 
paigns through a $1 voluntary check-off 
on the individual income tax return ef- 
fective after the 1972 election. Allows a 
tax credit of $25—$50 for a married cou- 
ple, or a deduction against income of 
$50—$100 for a married couple, for politi- 
cal contributions to candidates for local, 
State or Federal office. Public Law 92-178. 


INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX EXTENSION ACT OF 


1971 


To provide a 2-year extension, through 
March 31, 1973, of the interest equaliza- 
tion tax. To authorize the President to 
apply the tax, at his discretion, to bank 
loans and other debt obligations with a 
maturity of less than 1 year. Public Law 
92-9. 

SMALL BUSINESS LOAN CEILING INCREASE 

To amend the Small Business Act to 
increase from $2.2 billion to $3.1 billion 
the amount of certain loans, guarantees, 
and other obligations or commitments 
outstanding in any one time from the 
business loan and investment funds of 
the Small Business Administration, thus 
permitting a continuation of five SBA 
programs through fiscal year 1972. Pub- 
lic Law 92-16. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


To establish a Joint Committee on the 
Environment with six majority and five 
minority Members from each chamber, 
with the Senate Members appointed by 
the President of the Senate and the 
House Members appointed by the 
Speaker. The chairmanship of the com- 
mittee would rotate between House and 
Senate delegations every 2 years. Passed 
House. Similar resolution passed Senate. 

WATER RESOURCES PLANNING ACT 


To increase to $1.5 million the ceiling 
on annual authorizations for water re- 
sources planning activities; to authorize 
increased appropriations not to exceed 
$6 million for river basin commissions 
under the Water Resources Planning Act. 
Public Law 92-27. 
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FEDERAL ENVIRONMENTAL PESTICIDE CONTROL 
ACT OF 1971 

To amend the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to pro- 
vide for more comprehensive regulation 
and control over the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and use of pesticides. To pro- 
vide for all pesticides to be registered 
with the Environmental Protection 
Agency and to be classified into two 
categories of use—general and restricted, 
with products in the restricted use cate- 
gory subject to additional terms and 
conditions surrounding their use. To pro- 
vide civil and criminal penalties for vio- 
lations. To authorize the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency to administer the 
program and to enforce the regulations. 
Passed House. 
NATURAL GAS PIPELINE SAFETY ACT AMENDMENTS 


To authorize a 3-year, $11.8 million ex- 
tension of the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1968. To extend through 
August 12, 1972, the time during which 
states could revise their laws to enforce 
Federal gas pipeline safety standards 
established under the 1968 Act. To re- 
quire the Secretary of Transportation to 
pay up to 50 percent of the costs of State 
programs to bring pipeline safety up to 
Federal standards. Passed House. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL EXTENSION 


To extend for 3 months, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1971, authorizations for ad- 
ministration of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. Public Law 92-50. 

To extend authorizations for Federal 
water pollution control programs for one 
month, through October 31, 1971. The 
bill increased authorizations by $150 mil- 
lion for grants to local governments for 
constructing water treatment facilities. 
Public Law 92-137. 

WATER QUALITY STANDARDS ACT OF 1971 


To authorize $14 billion for the Fed- 
eral share of constructing waste treat- 
ment plants through fiscal 1975, plus an 
additional $2 billion for various other 
water pollution abatement programs. To 
establish as Federal policy the goais of 
making the Nation’s water suitable for 
fish propagation and swimming by 1981 
and of ending all discharges of pollution 
into navigable waters by 1985. Passed 
Senate. 

MARINE PROTECTION, RESEARCH AND 
SANCTUARIES ACT OF 1971 

To prohibit the unregulated dumping 
of waste materials into the oceans, 
coastal waters or the Great Lakes, and 
to bank the transportation or dumping 
of chemical or biological warfare agents 
or radioactive wastes. To require the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to issue permits for the 
transportation or dumping of waste 
materials only after he determined such 
action would not violate water quality 
standards. In conference. 

PROTECTION OF WILD HORSES AND BURROS 


To require the protection, manage- 
ment, and control of wild-free-roaming 
horses and burros on public lands. Pub- 
lic Law 92-195. 

ALASKA NATIVE LAND CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT 

To provide the Alaskan natives with 
$425 million in grants from the U.S. 
Treasury paid over 10 years and 40 mil- 
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lion acres of land to settle land claims. 
To set up a system of 12 regional corpo- 
rations to administer assets and to pro- 
vide welfare services to natives. Public 
Law 92-203. 

WILDLIFE HUNTING FROM AIRCRAFT 


To provide a criminal penalty for 
harassing or shooting at certain birds, 
fish, and other animals from an air- 
craft. Public Law 92-159. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS INCREASE 


To provide a 10 percent across-the- 
board increase in old age, survivors and 
disability insurance benefits, retroactive 
to January 1, 1971. To raise the minimum 
monthly payment to $70.40 from $64.00. 
To increase the taxable wage base to 
$9,000 from $7,800 effective January 1, 
1972. Public Law 92-5. 

LIBERALIZED PAYMENTS FOR DEPENDENCY AND 
INDEMNITY COMPENSATION 

Provides a cost-of-living increase in 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
benefits payable to survivors of veterans 
who died as a result of service-incurred 
disabilities. Public Law 92-197. 
LIBERALIZED NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSION 

RATES AND INCOME LIMITATIONS 

Provides for an average increase of 6.5 
percent in nonservice connected disabil- 
ity pensions for about 1.1 million vet- 
erans and veterans’ dependents. Provides 
for an increase in outside income limita- 
tions for these pensioners so they will 
not suffer a pension reduction as a result 
of the social security increase. Public 
Law 92-198. 

VETERANS MEDICAL ACT OF 1971 


To extend hospital and medical care 
benefits to wives, widows and children 
of veterans who were either totally and 
permanently disabled from service-con- 
nected causes or who had died as a result 
of a service-connected disability. To pro- 
vide for outpatient hospital treatment 
for veterans and to liberalize VA em- 
ployee pay. Passed House. 

VA MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


To authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to provide certain assist- 
ance in the establishment of new state 
medical schools; the improvement of ex- 
isting medical schools affiliated with the 
Veterans’ Administration; and to de- 
velop cooperative arrangements between 
institutions of higher education, hos- 
pitals, and other public or nonprofit 
health service institutions, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to develop and 
conduct educational and training pro- 
grams for health care personnel. Public 
Law 92-69. 


ARMED SERVICES SURVIVOR PLAN 


To provide that a military retiree could 
leave his survivors an annuity up to 55 
percent of his retired pay. To establish 
a program to guarantee a minimum an- 
nual income of at least $2,000 for current 
military widows for whom the program 
came too late. Passed House. 

DISASTER RELIEF ACT OF 1971 


To make areas suffering from severe 
unemployment or other economic hard- 
ship eligible for emergency Federal aid. 
To define major disaster as the existence 
of an unemployment rate 50 percent 
above the national average for 6 of the 
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preceding 12 months or a 10 percent 
increase over 12 months to a rate higher 
than 6 percent. To include areas of un- 
employment attributable to the loss or 
curtailment of major sources of unem- 
ployment or employment opportunity. 
To authorize the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness to administer aid in 
affected areas. Passed Senate. 

SCHOOL LUNCH AND BREAKFAST PROGRAMS FOR 

NEEDY CHILDREN 


To direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use section 32 funds to insure that 
every needy school child received a free 
or reduced-price lunch as required by 
section 9 of the National School Lunch 
Act. To specify that use of section 32 
funds would be authorized in fiscal 1972 
only until a supplemental appropriation 
could be enacted reimbursing the Agri- 
culture Department for section 32 funds 
expended for schoo] lunches. To author- 
ize a reimbursement to States of 6 cents 
for every meal served whether full price, 
free, or reduced price, and for other 
purposes. Public Law 92-153. 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


To provide for increased enforcement 
for the Flammable Fabrics Act by re- 
quiring a manufacturer to certify that a 
product, fabric, or related material of- 
fered for sale meets the requirement of 
any applicable standard or any other 
regulation. To provide that such certifi- 
cation is to be based on a testing program 
conducted by the manufacturer or im- 
porter which has been approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce in accordance 
with the procedures established in this 
bill. To authorize $4 million for fiscal 
1972 to carry out the provisions of the 
Act. Passed House. 


INDIAN EDUCATION ACT OF 1971 


To add a new section to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
authorize grants for planning, pilot and 
demonstration projects and programs to 
improve the educational opportunity af- 
forded Indian children and to upgrade 
the quality of educational personnel deal- 
ing with Indian children. To amend the 
law to authorize Federal aid to impacted 
areas to provide new funds for special 
Indian education programs. To establish 
an Office of Indian Education with bu- 
reau status within the Office of Educa- 
tion and to authorize the setting up of a 
National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. Passed Senate. 

PRISONERS OF WAR RESOLUTION 


To call for humane treatment of 
American servicemen held prisoner by 
North Vietnam and its allies and en- 
dorsing efforts to win their release. 
Passed House. 

PEACE CORPS AUTHORIZATION 


To authorize $77.2 million in fiscal 1972 
for the Peace Corps. Public Law 92-135. 

Following is a rundown of the bills 
which I introduced or cosponsored in the 
first session of the 92d Congress and 
their status: 

A bill to prohibit the dumping of eco- 
logically harmful material into the 
oceans, Great Lakes or coastal waters of 
the United States. Passes House and Sen- 
ate; in conference. 

Conquest of Cancer Act. Passed; signed 
into law. 
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A bill to suspend foreign aid to any 
country which fails to prevent narcotic 
drugs, produced or processed in such 
country, from entering the United States 
unlawfully. Included in foreign aid bill; 
signed into law. 

Revenue Sharing Act of 1971. Hearings 
have been held. 

A bill to provide that the first $3,000 
of Federal retirement income shall be 
tax free. Pending. 

A bill to provide that annuities shall 
not be taken into account for inheritance 
tax purposes. Pending. 

A bill to extend to all unmarried indi- 
viduals the full tax benefits of income 
splitting now enjoyed by married indi- 
viduals. Pending. 

A bill to prohibit the discharge into 
any navigable waters of the United 
States, or international waters, of any 
military material. Passed House and Sen- 
ate; in conference. 

A bill to provide that amounts equal 
to the minimum amounts authorized in 
the Airport and Airway Development Act 
of 1970 for airport development and air- 
way facilities must remain in the trust 
fund until appropriated for such pur- 
poses. Passed; signed into law. 

A bill to ban sports from closed cir- 
cuit television, thus forcing promoters to 
use home TV and radio for broadcast of 
sports events. Pending. 

A bill to exclude obscene material from 
mails for sale to minors. Passed House. 

A bill to provide that the United States 
should maintain its sovereignty and ju- 
risdiction over the Panama Canal Zone. 
Hearings have been held. 

A bill to readjust on an equitable pop- 
ulation basis the U.S. contribution to the 
United Nations. Hearings have been held. 

A bill to provide more efficient and rea- 
sonable procedures to settle national 
emergency transportation disputes. 
Hearings have been held. 

A resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the second Sunday in 
September of each year as Bataan Day. 
Pending. 

A bill to provide for the boycott of 
French-made products until France has 
taken successful steps to halt the proc- 
essing of heroin and its exportation to 
the United States. Pending. 

A bill providing for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam under 
certain conditions. Pending. 

A bill to establish a National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War and men 
missing in action. Passed; signed into 
law. 

Bills providing for the relief of River 
Forest for complying with civil defense 
regulations. Favorable report from the 
Defense Department. On the agenda for 
hearings. 

A bill to correct unforeseen inequities 
in the 1965 Immigration and Nationality 
Act which resulted in the drastic decline 
in immigration from Ireland. Reported 
by Committee. 

A bill to make it a federal crime to 
kill or assault a fireman or law enforce- 
ment officer when the offender travels 
in interstate commerce. Pending. 

Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act. 
Passed House. 

A bill to provide for election reform, 
including campaign expenditures limi- 
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tations and disclosures. Passed; signed 
into law. 

A bill to permit importation of chrome 
from Rhodesia in spite of United Nations 
sanctions. Included in the military pro- 
curement bill; signed into law. 

A bill to require that packages of 
detergents list the ingredients on labels. 
Pending. 

The Law Enforcement Officers Bill of 
Rights. Pending. 

A bill to establish a National Research 
Data Bank. Pending. 

A bill to eliminate railway-highway 
grade crossings in Illinois. Pending. 

A bill to provide for the regulation of 
strip coal mining. Hearings have been 
held. 

A bill to establish the Lincoln Home 
National Historic Site in Illinois. Passed; 
signed into law. 

A bill to establish a standing Commit- 
tee on the Environment in the House of 
Representatives. Pending. 

A resolution urging a review of the 
United Nations Charter. Pending. 

A bill to protect wild horses and burros 
on public lands. Passed; signed into law. 

A bill to provide benefits to survivors 
of police officers killed in the line of duty. 
Pending. 

The Health Care Insurance Act. Hear- 
ings have been held. 

A bill to name the FBI Building for 
J. Edgar Hoover. Pending. 

A resolution calling for the sale of F-4 
jet aircraft to Israel. Pending. 

A Constitutional Amendment provid- 
ing for the ratification of treaties by the 
House of Representatives. Pending. 

A Constitutional Amendment relating 
to prayer in public buildings. Failed of 
passage. 

A Constitutional Amendment provid- 
ing equal rights for men and women. 
Passed House. 

A bill providing for the recognition of 
the State of Illinois and the city of Chi- 
cago as hosts in 1992 of the official quin- 
centennial celebration of the discovery of 
America. Pending. 

A bill to restore Memorial Day to 
May 30. Pending. 

A bill to restore Veterans Day to No- 
yember 11. Pending. 

A bill providing a tax deduction for 
education of a dependent. Pending. 

A bill to increase the amount of out- 
side income permitted without loss of 
social security benefits. Pending. 

A bill to restore the investment tax 
credit. Passed; signed into law. 

The Foreign Trade Act of 1971. 
Pending. 

A resolution calling for the humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. Passed 
House. 

A bill to exempt prisoners of war and 
men missing in action from payment ot 
income tax. Reported from Committee. 

A bill to provide tax credits for em- 
ployers who hire unemployed Vietnam 
veterans. Pending. 

A bill to prohibit derogatory films and 
broadcasts on ethnic, racial and religious 
groups. Hearings have been held. 

A bill to provide pensions for veterans 
of World War I. Hearings have been held. 

A bill to authorize additional funds for 
Cooperative Forest Fire Protection. 
Passed House. 

A bill expressing the sense of Congress 
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that the Holy Crown of St. Stephen 
should remain in the United States until 
Hungary once again functions as a con- 
stitutional government established by the 
Hungarian people through free choice. 
Pending. 
REAPPORTIONMENT AND DISTRICT OFFICE 
OPERATIONS 

As is required by law following each 
decennial census, Illinois congressional 
districts underwent a sweeping change 
which will find approximately 1 million 
Illinois residents voting in different con- 
gressional districts in November of 1972. 
Incumbent Representatives will still rep- 
resent their present districts until the 
end of this year, thus there has already 
been some confusion on the part of many 
residents with regard to who presently 
represents them and in which district 
they will actually vote this year. Each 
one of Illinois’ 24 districts has been 
changed and some have been renum- 
bered even though the majority of the 
residents will remain in the same dis- 
trict. Our own 10th District is no ex- 
ception because it will become the Sixth 
District for voting purposes this year 
while remaining the 10th District from 
the standpoint of current representation 
until December 31, 1972. 

The area which was basically the 
10th District will become the new 
Sixth District, although Maine Town- 
ship and part of Proviso will go into the 
new Tenth and Fourth Districts respec- 
tively. Berwyn, Cicero, Norwood Park 
and Addison Township in DuPage 
County will be part of the new Sixth 
along with the area I have previously 
represented in the Congress. 

I will maintain my present district of- 
fice operation at 8909 West Cermak 
Road, North Riverside, Ill. This office is 
maintained on a full-time basis for the 
convenience of my constituents who pre- 
fer to handle any problems with which 
they need assistance locally rather than 
through writing or visiting my Washing- 
ton office. I wish to report that I re- 
cently moved my family from the south 
end of Proviso Township to Riverside 
which has been part of the Tenth Dis- 
trict ever since it was created. In ad- 
dition, I have moved from the Rayburn 
House Office Building into larger quar- 
ters at 1436 Longworth House Office 
Building. My district office telephone 
number is 447-2746 and the Washington 
Office is area code 202 225-4561. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr, LANDGREBE, Mr. Speaker, I was 
not privileged to be a Member of this 
House when Public Law 89-761, creating 
the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
was approved in November of 1966, 
However, as a lifetime resident of Porter 
County, Ind., the site of this park, I was 
certainly aware of the history surround- 
ing this legislation and its probable im- 
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pact on the lives of the citizens who live 
and work in this area. 

The main problem surrounding the 
original bill, which was eventually ironed 
out and appears as a compromise in 
Public Law 89-761, was one of land-use 
priorities. As introduced, the bill called 
for the indiscriminate acquisition of 
thousands of acres of land for inclusion 
in this national park. Fortunately, how- 
ever, members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs at that time 
recognized the inequities inherent in 
such a proposal and argued that there 
should be a reasonable balance between 
the amount of land set aside for recrea- 
tion and the amount of land left for 
industrial expansion and residential de- 
velopment in the area. 

Appropriate action was taken in the 
best tradition of the congressional bar- 
gaining process, resulting in an agree- 
ment being hammered out that desig- 
nated approximately 7,000 acres for use 
as a national park—and approximately 
an equal number of acres for much- 
needed industrial expansion in northern 
Indiana. The result was a bill people 
could “live with,” for it recognized the 
fact that while people must recreate, 
they must have employment as well. 

Of course, there were sacrifices to be 
made and accepted by private citizens 
and businessmen alike, such as the de- 
struction of hundreds of homes and a 
number of diversified businesses, a sub- 
stantial loss of tax base and numerous 
other inconveniences. By and large, this 
situation was accepted in good faith and 
sincere efforts were made toward a side- 
by-side development of the recreational 
and industrial facilities as set forth in 
the compromise. 

However, the recreational development 
has been painfully slow in coming. Land 
acquisition drags on and after the pas- 
sage of several years and the expendi- 
ture of nearly $30 million at the cost of 
tax base, the whole park project is far 
from operational in any respect. 

With the above facts in mind, it 
should not be difficult for any normal 
person to imagine the shock and dismay 
felt by many citizens of Porter County, 
any myself as their Representative, when 
Congressman Rous and Senator HARTKE 
introduced legislation at the end of July 
which would violate the compromise in 
the most blatant manner. Their identical 
biils call for the acquisition of another 
7,000 acres to be added to the national 
park, thus doubling it in size. Total acre- 
age would then be more than that advo- 
cated by the original bill which Congress 
felt had to be pared down in the first 
place. In addition, these 7,000 acres 
would not be contained in one contigu- 
ous unit. The total figure is arrived at by 
adding up a hodge-podge of sectionalized 
“miniunits,” 200 acres in one place, 1,200 
in another, 100 in another and so on. This 
hop, skip, and jump effect would take 
place all up and down the northern In- 
diana lakeshore coast and inland area. 

Should these bills somehow manage to 
make their way ¢ghrough committee and 
pass the House and Senate, what can the 
citizens of northern Indiana expect as a 
result? They can expect the confiscation 
of more homes and busineses and they 
can expect still more loss of property tax 
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base so essential to education and other 
governmental services at the local level. 
The future development of approxi- 
mately 200 acres owned by Midwest Steel, 
100 acres of Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., 1,200 acres owned by Bethle- 
hem Steel and a portion of the area re- 
served for future public harbor develop- 
ment would be confiscated. Unknown 
thousands of jobs would be sacrificed. 

Is this how we repay those industries, 
small businesses and individual home- 
owners for their trust and acceptance of 
the 1966 covenant? Do we tell them that 
this additional land grab must be toler- 
ated and that all they can is pray that 
another 7,000 acres will not be taken at 
some future date at the whim of Mem- 
bers of Congress from far-away districts, 
aided and abetted by powerful Chicago 
industrial interests? Certainly not. I tell 
you this must not be allowed to happen. 

What about the cost? Well, the de- 
signers of this legislation have neatly 
taken care of that problem in section 10 
of the bill which states— 

There are hereby appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


In other words, there is just no limit 
to the amount of money that could be 
taken, straight from the taxpayers 
pocket, and wasted on this project. If 
anyone needs an example of the kind of 
spending that would ensue, all we have to 
do is examine the amount that has been 
spent so far on the present undeveloped 
park. The original estimates of 8 or 9 
million grew to 27.9 million by 1966. Now 
we have already passed the $25 million 
mark, yet at least 25 percent of the pro- 
posed land area still remains in private 
ownership. I would estimate that the 
purchase of the additional 7,000 acres 
would require an expenditure of at least 
$50 million. 

With 10 miles of lakeshore and close 
to 10,000 acres in the existing and pro- 
posed State and Federal parks in Porter 
County, plus the many smaller city and 
county parks located in Lake and LaPorte 
Counties, northern Indiana has an 
abundance of recreational facilities in 
operation, under development, or au- 
thorized for purchase and development. 

Industry, organized labor, small busi- 
nessmen, homeowners, plus local, county, 
and State officials all oppose the violation 
of the 1966 compromise. Among the 
organizations who have indicated their 
strong objection to this park expansion 
are: The Gary-Hobart Water Corp., the 
LaPorte, Starke and Pulaski County 
Board of Commissioners, the Beverly 
Shores People’s Association, the Porter 
County Farm Bureau, Inc., the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., the Great Lakes Com- 
mission of Indiana, the Indiana Port 
Commission, the State of Indiana as rep- 
resented by the Governor, the Organized 
Labor Committee AFL-CIO, the National 
Park Limits Committee, which represents 
over 300 families, the Northern Indiana 
Bank & Trust Co., the Portage, Valpa- 
raiso, and Westchester Chambers of 
Commerce, the Valparaiso Jaycees, the 
city of Portage, the Chesterton Town 
Board, the Porter Beach Property Own- 
ers Association, the Town Board and 
Chamber of Commerce’ of Kouts, the 
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Greater Chicago and Vicinity Port Coun- 
cil, the Valparaiso Board of Realtors, the 
Northern Indiana Sheet Metal, Warm 
Air Heating and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors Association, the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association— 
Local Union No. 303—Gary, and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers Local No. 531—LaPorte. As you 
can plainly see, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
stand alone on this most important 
matter. 

I call upon the Members of the House 
and Senate, the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to join in objecting to H.R. 10209 and S. 
2380 which do violence to the trust the 
people of Indiana have placed in the 
Congress of the United States. 


THE REVEREND MR. DANIEL HAMIL- 
TON SPEAKS ON PEACE AND 
JUSTICE 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, friends of 
mine who attended the St. Thomas More 
Roman Catholic Church in Arlington, 
Va., on January 16, came away with open 
praise for the young man, the Reverend 
Mr. Daniel Hamilton, who preached the 
sermon. His message was on peace and 
the rightness of our moral commitment 
in Southeast Asia, and it moved the con- 
gregation to remain sometime afterward 
to individually congratulate this straight 
speaking young man. 

The full text of his message follows: 

PEACE AND JUSTICE 


I have become appalled by the attitudes 
and ideas concerning peace and justice that 
are being spread by supposedly men of high 
intellectual ability. Apparently these proph- 
ets of peace (at all costs) lose their intel- 
lectualism in a rush of emotional fervor. 
Any Catholic or Christian who does not truly 
desire peace cannot call himself a follower 
of Jesus Christ, However, peace and appease- 
ment are not synonymous but many of the 
advocates of peace seem to think they are. 
The world tried their brand of peace in 1938. 
Chamberlain brought back a piece of paper 
from Hitler that proclaimed peace for our 
time. One year later mankind was plunged 
into a worldwide conflict. 

The prophets of peace in this country di- 
rect their attack on the war in Southeast 
Asia, and never do they fault North Vietnam, 
but only their own country. They cite the 
destruction and killing as done totally by the 
United States of America. They cry illegal, 
immoral! But I stand and say that the United 
States is neither illegal nor immoral in its 
actions in Vietnam. The United States en- 
tered the war only after it became apparent 
that North Vietnam had broken the treaty 
of 1955, by pouring troops and supplies into 
the South. They are the aggressors, not the 
United States! The critics wonder about the 
dignity of the person and I do too. The United 
States is trying to preserve and foster an 
idea of human dignity in the people of South 
Vietnam. The United States is trying to give 
the people of South Vietnam the most im- 
portant tool necessary for fostering human 
dignity—that is freedom—the freedom to 
live, work and determine one’s own future. 
Is this illegal? I think not. But the critics 
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still cry immoral. The United States is and 
remains in Southeast Asia because it is a 
moral thing to do. We are committed not to 
territorial expansion, but merely to help the 
people of South Vietnam preserve their inde- 
pendence. We have remained in Vietnam this 
long only because our conduct of the war has 
been highly ethical and moral. We have not 
bombed or killed indiscriminately, but care- 
fully, limiting ourselves to purely military 
targets. 

Finally, we are waging a war against Com- 
munism. When Vietnam was partitioned in 
1954, thousands of Christian people fled the 
North. They realized they could not practice 
their religion freely in the North. We have a 
moral obligation to help these people. The 
United States is involved in a war to limit 
or halt the spread of Communism. Our critics 
say this is wrong, they say we must learn 
to live and work side by side with them. Fine, 
but are they content to do the same? The 
answer is evident. Communism still seeks to 
dominate the world. Unless Communism is 
stopped our way of life will perish. All that 
America has worked for and all that America 
stands for will disappear. Not only our free- 
dom, our way of life, but also our religion, 
our right to worship God as we choose will 
perish. Communism proposes a godless, athe- 
istic society, one that is completely material- 
istic. I stand today and publicly praise our 
military and our government for its stand 
on Vietnam. I think these men truly have 
the key to a lasting peace. I truly pray for 
peace, but peace at the expense of justice is 
folly. 


THE DES MOINES ROCKET 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, many 
communities throughout our Nation have 
been faced with the loss of rail passenger 
service, but few States have the problem 
facing Iowa and her cities. At present, 
Des Moines, the State capital, and Iowa 
City, home of the University of Iowa 
and 20,000 students, are without railroad 
passenger service of any type. That a 
States’ capital is without such service is 
a condition that cannot be allowed to 
exist. Des Moines, besides being the State 
capital, is an important connecting point 
with Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, and 
St. Louis. Iowa City, which serves a vast 
student population, has no airport and is 
only accessible by car or bus. 

Recently the University of Iowa Stu- 
dent Association Senate, through its 
committee on student rights and free- 
doms, took the initiative to return rail 
passenger service to Iowa. After con- 
siderable study, Mr. Stephen Wylder, rail 
passenger service coordinator for the 
committee on student rights and free- 
doms, submitted a proposal for restora- 
tion of railroad passenger service to Des 
Moines and Iowa City to the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation on Jan- 
uary 7, 1972. Entitled “The Des Moines 
Rocket,” the proposal recommends estab- 
lishment of an experimental train be- 
tween Chicago and Des Moines. 

The proposal is carefglly and skillfully 
done. It urges community involvement 
through purchase of station facilities 
and their operation, while also requesting 
Railpax and railroad help. Through this 
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mutual participation it is felt a success- 
ful run can be established. I concur with 
its intent and urge its consideration by 
the National Railroad Passenger Cor- 
poration. It is heartening to find citizens, 
and especially students, taking an inter- 
est in this important issue and proposing 
valuable and viable solutions. I lend my 
support to the effort to return railroad 
passenger service to Iowa. I would like 
to share with you the proposal for the 
accomplishment of this goal. 
The proposal follows: 
THE Des Mornes ROCKET 
INTRODUCTION 


Passenger train service on the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad has been 
unavailable west of Rock Island, Illinois since 
May 31, 1970. Des Moines, the capital and 
largest city of Iowa and Iowa City, the home 
of the University of Iowa, have been without 
rail passenger service since then. The 20,000 
students of the University of Iowa are par- 
ticularly dependent on public transportation. 
On November 17, 1971, the University of Iowa 
Student Association Senate unanimously en- 
dorsed efforts to restore passenger train serv- 
ice to Iowa City. 

On October 31, 1971 I proposed to Amtrak 
President Roger Lewis that Amtrak operate 
an experimental train between Chicago and 
Omaha via Iowa City and Des Moines on a 
tri-weekly basis. Greg Herrick of the Student 
Senate Committee for Student Rights and 
Freedoms on November 22 wrote to Mr. Lewis 
supporting my proposal. In his reply to my 
letter Mr. Gerald D. Morgan, vice president 
for government affairs of Amtrak, said the 
corporation is “ready to cooperatively explore 
ways by which service might be added.” He 
felt that a train wholly supported by Amtrak 
would be unlikely as funds for such services 
are limited. 

Amtrak has so far placed in operation two 
experimental trains on routes outside the 
national system designated by the Secretary 
of Transportation and the directors of the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation. 
The first of these services to be put into 
operation was a tri-weekly train between 
Minneapolis, Minnesota and Spokane, Wash- 
ington via Bismarck, North Dakota and 
Billings, Montana providing through service 
between Chicago and Seattle. 

The second experimental service to be in- 
stituted by Amtrak was a daily train between 
Washington, D.C. and Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia via Cumberland, Maryland. Amtrak 
came under fire from many quarters as a 
result of this experimental service due to 
the fact that Representative Harley Staggers, 
powerful chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee is from 
West Virginia. Passenger Train Journal urged 
Amtrak to operate the service between Wash- 
ington and Cumberland only. Don Phillips, 
writing in the January, 1972 issue of Trains, 
says Amtrak has “kissed off the potential of 
the western end of its Washington-Parkers- 
burg service by rescheduling the weekday 
trains to arrive in Parkersburg at 1:59 a.m, 
and to leave eastbound at 3:30 a.m. The idea 
is to increase patronage on the eastern end." 3 

Amtrak has also placed in operation several 
additional trains on routes within the na- 
tional system including a second Chicago- 
Minneapolis service. 

Trains may also be added to the Amtrak 
system if a state or region agrees to pay 
two-thirds of the losses incured by the train's 
operation. It is very unlikely that Iowa would 
be able or willing to subsidize a Chicago- 
Des Moines service. Such a train would not 
serve the whole of Iowa and might require 
Iowa’s subsidy of service within Illinois. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Furthermore the variability of losses pre- 
vents the allocation of a specific amount, 

The plan I am suggesting would be neither 
a two-thirds subsidy by the State nor a 
wholly-Amtrak-supported service. Instead 
the communities to be served by the train 
would be required to pay for station expenses 
incurred by the operation of the train. 

The train I propose would be “experi- 
mental” in a number of ways. A new possi- 
bility for local support of service would be 
tried. The railroad would be encouraged to 
increase revenues instead of costs. Incentive 
fares would be used to boost patronage. And 
a great deal of the train's promotion would 
be carried out by citizen groups. 


DESCRIPTION OF SERVICE 


The train proposed is a daily service be- 
tween Chicago, Illinois and Des Moines, Iowa 
via Rock Island, Ilinois; Iowa City, Iowa 
and other points designated by Amtrak to be 
served by the train which fulfill the condi- 
tions of service. It is suggested that the 
additional stops be made at La Salle-Peru, 
Illinois; Ottawa, Ilinois; Grinnell, Iowa; 
and Newton, Iowa. Stops also will be made 
at Joliet, Illinois for passengers for or from 
points west. 

The train’s schedule is similar to that of 
the Des Moines Rocket which operated east- 
bound until August, 1960 and westbound 
until April, 1967. Neither discontinuance 
was effected under the provisions of Section 
13(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act, but 
through a loophole in Iowa law. No hearings 
were held on the discontinuances and no 
regulatory body ever approved the discon- 
tinuances. The Des Moines Rocket was an 
extremely popular train up to the discon- 
tinuance of the eastbound segment in 1960. 
The Rock Island’s train No. 5-9 is actually 
the successor to No. 5, the old Des Moines 
Rocket, 

The train will initially consist of reclining- 
seat coaches and a dinner-lounge. Only one 


trainset shall be used to provide the service. 
Additional equipment may be added at the 
discretion of Amtrak. 

The proposed schedule provides for con- 
nections with all Amtrak routes radiating 
from Chicago. Bus connections at Iowa City 
for Cedar Rapids and at Des Moines for 


Ames are possible under 
schedule. 


RATIONALE FOR CHANGE IN PROPOSAL 


In my letter of October 31 to Mr. Lewis I 
proposed that Amtrack operate a tri-weekly 
service between Chicago and Omaha. The 
rationale for the proposal’s change is as 
follows: 

Although the tri-weekly service between 
Chicago and Omaha generates fewer train- 
miles than the daily Chicago-Des Moines 
service, its potential for ridership west of 
Des Moines is very low. Rock Island's Trains 
7 & 10, while offering relatively poor service 
in their last years of operation, had very 
poor patronage west of Des Moines after 
the discontinuance of connecting Trains 17 
& 18 between Minneapolis, Des Moines and 
Kansas City. In connection with 17 & 18, 7 & 
10 provided a Minneapolis-Omaha service. 
In the last months of the operation of Trains 
7 & 10, the Des Moines-Council Bluffs (train 
service was discontinued between Omaha and 
Council Bluffs January 6, 1970) segment ac- 
counted for over one-fourth the trains’ route- 
miles, but generated less than one-tenth of 
the trains’ patronage. The 1970 discontin- 
uance of service to Omaha was of course 
instrumental in reducing patronage west of 
Des Moines, but the trains consisted of only 
one coach west of Des Moines even before 
the connecting trains from the Twin Cities 
were discontinued. 

The addition of a Chicago-Des Moines- 
Omaha service would not provide signifi- 
cantly better train service to Omaha owing 
to the need to provide connections at both 
termini. The latest possible departure time 
from Omaha would be 5:00 a.m. if connec- 


the proposed 
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tions for such points as New York and Detroit 
are to be made. A passenger boarding at 
Omaha would have to rise by 3:30 at the 
latest to catch the train. The lack of a con- 
venient Chicago-Omaha service may indicate 
the need for a daytime train on the Burl- 
ington Northern route. 

Passengers traveling from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa City and the Quad-Cities to points west 
of Omaha are currently able to use Conti- 
nental Trailways bus service to Burlington in 
connection with Amtrak Trains 5 & 6. Conti- 
nental Trailways Bus No, 1312 leaves Cedar 
Rapids at 3:00 p.m.; Iowa City at 3:45, ar- 
riving at the combined rail-bus depot in Bur- 
lington at 6:05. Connecting with this sched- 
ule is a Rock Island-Muscatine (Iowa) bus 
which leaves Rock Island at 3:30. Conti- 
nental Trailways Bus No. 1305 leaves Bur- 
lington at 8:05 a.m., arriving at Iowa City at 
10:45 and at Cedar Rapids at 11:30. The 
Quad-Cities connection arrives at Rock Is- 
land at 10:355 

Limousine or minibus service between Des 
Moines and Osceola could be established in 
order to provide western connections for 
Des Moines, Feeder bus or limosine service 
for long-distance passengers, if effectively 
promoted, can become a significant revenue 
source for Amtrak. Amtrak should immedi- 
ately move to establish through ticketing ar- 
rangements between itself and Continental 
Trailways. 

Another significant problem associated 
with an Omaha train is that of the Council 
Bluffs situation. Rock Island’s trains often 
took a half-hour to cover the four miles be- 
tween Omaha and Council Bluffs. East of the 
Council Bluffs station there are numerous 
stops and clearance requirements due to the 
numerous junctions. The bottleneck of 
Council Bluffs is avoided by trains traveling 
on the Burlington Northern Route. 

The daily operation of the proposed Chi- 
cago-Des Moines service is much more con- 
venient than a tri-weekly operation. Tri- 
weekly services are hard to remember—the 
public is accustomed to daily service on its 
public transportation routes. A dally train 
would also allow one-day business travel be- 
tween Des Moines and the Quad-Cities. 


CONDITIONS OF TRAIN OPERATION 


The train itself will be operated as an 
Amtrak experimental service. Amtrak shall 
pay the Rock Island the solely related cost 
of operating the service plus a reasonable 
profit based on train revenues. The profit 
margin shall not be tied to costs. Profits may 
be cancelled by Amtrak if it deems the rail- 
road’s operation of the service to be un- 
satisfactory. 

The train crew shall consist of an engineer, 
a conductor and a brakeman, plus necessary 
food service employees. As the proposed train 
is a new service, no employee will lose his job 
because or the lack of a fireman. Engineers 
will be changed at Rock Island; conductors, 
brakemen and food service employees will 
not change. Precedent for such an arrange- 
ment is set by Trains 7 & 10, on which con- 
ductors and brakemen worked from Rock 
Island to Council Bluffs while engineers 
changed at Des Moines.’ 

Amtrack will designate the stops which 
the train is to make. Municipalities so desig- 
nated will then be required to pay the cost 
of station facilities excluding agency serv- 
ice. Cities which are currently without rail 
passenger service in any form will be required 
to rent from the railroad a suitable waiting 
room on the condition that any improve- 
ments made by the city do not have the 
effect of either increasing the rent charged 
by the railroad or of increasing the property 
tax on the facility. Cities which are served by 
Rock Island passenger trains only will be 
required to pay one-third the cost of the 
operation of che station by the Rock Island 
excluding agency service. The same condi- 
tions regarding municipal improvement of 
facilities would apply. 
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Chicago and Joliet, which are already sery- 
iced by Amtrak, would not be required to 
pay for station facilities. The train would 
not go into operation until Des Moines, Iowa 
City and the Quad-Cities have arranged to 
pay for station facilities. 


FARES 


Fares shall be established at a rate no 
higher than four cents per passenger-mile 
for passengers over the age of twelve and 
two cents per passenger-mile for passenger 
of ages five to eleven. Passengers under five 
traveling with parent or guardian shall travel 
free of charge. Fares at rates higher than 
these would be uncompetitive with Grey- 
hound bus fares. Such special fares which 
applied to Trains 7 & 10 shall also be appli- 
cable to the experimental train. It is addi- 
tionally urged that a four-day return fare 
with a 25 percent discount be instituted to 
encourage short trips. Such fares were intro- 
duced on the Illinois Central's Illinois sery- 
ices in 1968. In 1969 Mr. H. F. Davenport, 
vice president for passenger services of the 
I.C., termed the fare program “successful.” T 
There is no reason why such incentive fares 
would not be beneficial to many of Amtrak’s 
short and medium-distance routes. 


PROMOTION 


Amtrak shall carry out a reasonable adver- 
tising program. It shall be assisted in its 
campaign by rail passenger groups along the 
line. The first of these, the Coalition for Rail 
Passenger Service, is already being organized 
in Iowa City. The Coalition is a tentatively 
approved campus organization although its 
membership is open to anyone. 

If passenger train service is restored to 
Iowa City, the Coalition will do its utmost to 
promote it. It can promote the train by 
printing local timetables and fiyers and or- 
ganizing group movements. It can also pro- 
vide suggestions for better service and act 
as a watchdog against practices which in- 
crease operating costs. 

The possibility of a student travel agency is 
not remote. The University Travel Service al- 
ready arranges for charter flights to Europe. 
A similar service could be set up for domes- 
tic travel. 

CONCLUSION 


An experimental service similar to the one 
I have proposed would help to fill a serious 
transportation vacuum which now exists in 
all but the southern portion of Iowa. Restora- 
tion of passenger train service to Des Moines 
and Iowa City would be valuable to Amtrak’s 
public relations in addition to providing a 
valuable service. 

The proposed train would be much less 
likely to incur large losses because of the 
conditions of service. Stations would be 
maintained by the municipalities they serve. 
The diesel fireman would be removed and all 
crew changes but those of engineers would 
be eliminated. The railroad would not be so 
much encouraged to inflate costs to reap 
higher profits but would be encouraged to 
increase revenues. 

Fares would be competitive with those of 
bus service and an experimental four-day re- 
turn fare would be established. 

Promotion would be carried out by Amtrak 
and by local passenger groups of which one is 
being organized in Iowa City. 

It is the obligation of Amtrak to provide 
a national system of passenger service. If 
that obligation is to be fulfilled there must 
be services to all the nation’s regions and 
major cities. The proposed train between 
Chicago and Des Moines, if put into opera- 
tion, would bring Amtrak one great step 
closer to providing a national system. 


FOOTNOTES 
1 Gerald D. Morgan, letter to Stephen Wyl- 
der, December 10, 1971. 
2 “Experimental Service, Who Deserves It?” 
Passenger Train Journal, Washington, Sum- 
mer, 1971, p. 4. 
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3 Don Phillips, “Tale of a Timetable,” Trains 
Magazine, Milwaukee, January 1972, p. 15. 

ı “Statement in Relation to Proposed Dis- 
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26175, Train Numbers 7 and 10 between Chi- 
cago, Illinois and Council Bluffs, Iowa,” Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Com- 

ny, Chicago, Appendix K. 

p Continental Trailways Bus Timetable No. 
8, Schedule 8387, December 15, 1971. 

¢“Statement ... ,” pp. 2-3. 

7H. F. Davenport, letter to Stephen Wylder, 
October 13, 1969. 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE 

Westbound: 4:00p, Chicago, 2:00p, east- 
bound. 

Westbound: 
bound. 

Westbound: 5:35p, Ottawa, 12:25p, east- 
bound. 

Westbound: 6:00p, La Salle-Peru, 12:00p, 
eastbound. 

Westbound 7:30p, Quad-Cities (Rock Is- 
land), 10:30a, eastbound. 

Westbound: 8:45p, Iowa City, 9:15a, east- 
bound. 

Westbound: 9:55p, Grinnell, 8:05a, east- 
bound. 

Westbound: 10:20p, Newton, 7:40a, east- 
bound. 

Westbound: 
eastbound. 

Des Moines-Ames Bus Connection via Jef- 
ferson Lines. Leave Ames 5:15 a.m., arrive 
Des Moines 6:00. Leave Des Moines 11:30 
p.m., arrive Ames 12:20 a.m. 

Cedar Rapids-Iowa City Bus Connections: 
Via Missouri Transit Lines leave Cedar Rap- 
ids 7:45 a.m, arrive Iowa City 8:30. Via Con- 
tinental Trailways leave Iowa City 9:00 p.m., 
arive Cedar Rapids 9:45. 


4:50p, Joliet, 1:0lp, east- 


11:00p, Des Moines, 7:00a, 


RESOLUTION No. 9—TRANSPORTATION 
(Report from Committee for Student Rights 


and Freedoms, Submitted by Greg Her- 

rick) 

Whereas the University of Iowa Committee 
for Student Rights and Freedoms finds inter- 
city public transportation to be severely 
deficient in this community; that in par- 
ticular, no railroad passenger service has 
existed in Iowa City since May 31, 1970. 

Whereas the Committee for Student Rights 
and Freedoms notes that railroad passenger 
service is a minimal contributor to air pol- 
lution, noise pollution and fuel usurpation; 
that the passenger train is statistically the 
safest mode of intercity transportation. 

Whereas this Committee feels that the 
20,000 students of the University of Iowa 
have a right to access to the cleanest, safest 
mode of intercity transportation available. 

Whereas University of Iowa student Ste- 
phen Wylder on October 31, proposed to the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation 
(Amtrak) that it operate on an experimental 
basis a tri-weekly passenger train between 
Chicago and Omaha via Iowa City. 

Be it therefore resolved that the University 
of Iowa Student Association Senate endorse 
the efforts of the Committee for Student 
Rights and Freedoms (Rail Passenger Service 
Sub-Committee, Stephen Wylder, coordina- 
tor) in renewing and revitalizing rail trans- 
portation to the University of Iowa and the 
state of Iowa as a whole. 


ANCHORAGE SCHOOL NURSE 
SUPPORT 


HON. NICK BEGICH 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to call attention to a serious problem 
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being faced by the public schools in 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

While elsewhere in the Nation, other 
school systems have adequate programs 
for school health administration, An- 
chorage does not. I am submitting a 
resolution drafted by the Alaska Nurses’ 
Association, District I, which expresses 
the need for a strong and adequate 
school health program that would be ad- 
ministered by qualified personnel: 
RESOLUTION REGARDING ANCHORAGE SCHOOL 

NURSE SUPPORT 

Whereas, we recognize that school nurses 
under proper ratio will provide excellent care 
and health education of the school child; 
a service which can only be provided by this 
group due to their education and experience, 
and 

Whereas, school nursing is a specialty of 
public health and school nurses are uniquely 
prepared in the areas of health counselling, 
health education, and provision of family 
centered nursing services in the community, 
and 

Whereas, screening and preventative health 
measures carried out by profesional nurses 
in the schools result in savings of money, 
time, and human potential, and 

Whereas, the school nurse must meet the 
same requirements as teachers for on-going 
education in order to keep current with 
changing needs in the school, and 

Whereas, the increasing social and health 
demands in our society indicate greater need 
for qualified persons to help youth at an 
early age; therefore 

Be it resolved that the Alaska Nurses’ As- 
sociation, District I, recommend and urge 
the employment of certified school nurses in 
the Anchorage Borough School District at the 
professional level; 

Be it further resolved that school nurses be 
instated to a maximum of 1:1000 in the ele- 
mentary schools and one nurse to each sec- 
ondary school, and 

Be it further resolved that any other sup- 
portive health workers employed in the 
school be under the direct supervision of the 
school nurse; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Resolution be sent to the U.S. Congressional 
Delegation; the Anchorage area State Legis- 
lators; State of Alaska Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation; Greater Anchorage Area Borough 
Chairman and Assemblymen; Anchorage City 
Mayor and Councilmen; Greater Anchorage 
Area Borough School Administration and 
each member of the School Board; the An- 
chorage Borough School Education Associ- 
ation; the PTA Council, each school PTA, 
and local television and radio stations. 

Approved unanimously by Alaska Nurses’ 
Association, District I, November 18, 1971. 


NEO-STALINISM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years in the West it has been said that 
Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia was a “dif- 
ferent kind of Communist.” He had, we 
were told, abandoned the ruthlessness 
and total rule so common to Communist 
governments in other parts of the world. 

A great deal of this sentiment, it now 
appears, has been wishful thinking. Re- 
cently, Tito purged the leaders of his own 
party in Croatia, the second largest 
republic of the Yugoslav federation. The 
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reason, as given by the leader himself, 
was that they were guilty of “rotten 
liberalism” and of “nationalism.” In 
simpler terms, this means that they 
wanted a larger share in running their 
own government and their own lives. 
Such sentiments are anathema to Com- 
munist regimes in all parts of the world, 
and were similarly anathema to the 
regime in Belgrade. 

The fact is that as Marshall Tito is 
reaching the end of his long reign, he 
does not want to leave a country which 
will collapse at his death or retirement, 
and so he is now carefully tightening his 
control so as to insure stability in the 
future. It is clear that a period of resur- 
gent neo-Stalinism is in store for the 
people of Yugoslavia. 

The Economist of London points out 
that— 

Most of the sacked men and women had 
started their party careers as faithful line- 
toers, and when President Tito started de- 
centralizing in the 1950s and 1960s their aim 
was no more than to win back from the 
central bureaucracy in Belgrade more money 
for their originally prosperous but now in- 
creasingly impoverished republic. 

But, as they progressed, the Croat 
leaders brought young people and intel- 
lectuals into the party. They provided 
additional freedom, and pressured the 
government for economic changes. Their 
major sin, however, was nationalism and 
their desire for autonomy within the 
Yugoslav federation. 

Commenting upon President Tito’s 
actions, the Economist declares that— 

The whole constitutional framework is 
once again in doubt. It must be feared that 
President Tito has made it more difficult for 
the peoples of Jugoslavia, particularly the 
Serbs and Croats, to live together, He has also 
darkened the outlook for reform in other 
communist countries. 


The Economist expresses the view 
that— 

If relatively liberal and independent Jugo- 
slavia cannot shake off the inborn Stalinism 
that all ruling communist parties seem so 
prone to revert to in times of crisis, why 
should more orthodox regimes do any better. 
These thoughts may depress western liberals, 
as well as liberal Communists. But Mr. 
Brezhney will be a happier man. 


Those in the West who still speak of 
internal reform in Communist countries 
would do well to consider carefully the 
recent events in Yugoslavia. The evidence 
seems to be overwhelmingly against the 
proposition that the totalitarian nature 
of Communism is changing in any impor- 
tant respect. 

I wish to share this article which ap- 
peared in the Economist issue of Decem- 
ber 18, 1971, with my colleagues, and in- 
sert it into the Recorp at this time: 


AN OLD MAN IN A PANIC 


The coup that President Tito carried out 
over the weekend in Croatia, the second 
largest republic of the Jugoslay federation, 
was a pushover. The Croat party leaders, 
whom he had accused of “rotten liberalism” 
and “nationalism” in a long confrontation in 
his hunting lodge in northern Serbia on De- 
cember ist, resigned without any fuss. It did 
not prove necessary even to use the tanks and 
troops that had surrounded Zagreb, Croatia’s 
capital, to subdue the students who on 
Wednesday were still proclaiming their sup- 
port for the deposed leaders. The police did 
that job, and if a few policemen and students 
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got hurt in the process this was partly be- 
cause the police lacked recent practice in the 
use of the truncheon, The arrest of intel- 
lectuals and other “undesirable elements” 
identified with the sacked leaders went just 
as smoothly. Not one, out of more than a 
hundred, apparently slipped through the net. 
It was, as Lloyd George once said of another 
country, a rape, but only a little one; and 
everything was over before you could say 
“Long live the self-managing, socialist, fed- 
erative republic of Jugoslavia.” 

Yet last weekend's operation may come to 
be regarded as a colossal blunder committed 
by an ageing ruler acting in a panic on bad 
advice. Admittedly, thousands of such shake- 
ups have taken place under communist re- 
gimes ever since Lenin invented democratic 
centralism, which means the obedient toeing 
of the ruling group’s line. But for some years 
now the Jugoslav communists have not 
seemed to be that kind of party—not to the 
more enlightened Croat leaders such as Mr. 
Miko Tripalo and the others who have now 
been kicked out. 

Most of the sacked men and women had 
started their party careers as faithful line- 
toers, and when President Tito started de- 
centralising in the 1950s and 1960s their aim 
was no more than to win back from the cen- 
tral bureaucracy in Belgrade more money 
for their originally prosperous but now in- 
creasingly impoverished republic. But as they 
gained popularit- by their spirited fight to 
win a better economic deal for Croatia, they 
felt flattered and encouraged. They brought 
into the party more intellectuals and young 
people. They conceded more freedom to peo- 
ple outside the party, particularly to the 
large number of Croats who are still practis- 
ing Catholics. Their insistence on changing 
the country’s inefficient economic system 
eventually led to last summer’s drastic re- 
organisation of the entire federal structure. 


THEY WEREN’I TRYING TO BREAK AWAY 


Their pressure for economic changes had 
certainly made them unpopular with some 
people—in particular, with the big banks 
and trading corporations in Belgrade which 
had grown fat on the old centralised system. 
But this was not the main cause of the Croat 
leaders’ downfall. Nor was it their alleged 
“nationalism” and “separatism”; it was only 
autonomy, not national independence, that 
they were after. An opinion poll published 
in the Belgrade weekly Nin on December 5th 
indicated that nearly three-quarters of the 
Croats expected that the recent constitu- 
tional reforms would strengthen Jugoslavia 
as a whole, as well as offering Croatia itself 
greater hopes of economic and cultural de- 
velopment. In fact, under the now evicted 
leaders, hopes for full independence for 
Croatia had waned rather than increased. 
But last weekend’s coup could well lead to 
increased agitation for going it alone. Of 
course, the new men who have now been put 
in to rule Croatia will make themselves pop- 
ular if they succeed in winning better terms 
from Belgrade than Mr. Tripalo and his 
colleagues could. But there is little chance 
of that. 

So why did President Tito order this purge? 
He may have feared that the forming of a 
coalition of radical students and disgruntled 
workers, of which there were some signs 
during the recent student strike in Croatia, 
could set a dangerous precedent at a time 
when the whole of Jugoslavia is experiencing 
a wave of social discontent. He may have 
been afraid of going the way of Mr. Gomulka, 
who was brought down a year ago by the 
Polish workers even though they did not have 
much support from students or intellecturals. 
But it is much more likely that he decided 
to ditch the Croat leaders because he feared 
that Croatia had become too liberal and that 
the party’s monopoly of power was in danger. 

For months influential party men in Jugo- 
slavia have been arguing that the country 
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needs a stronger government. Some have 
even cast envious glances in the direction of 
Greece. Retired army officers, and even serv- 
ing officers, have openly campaigned for more 
law and order, whatever that may mean to 
them. Until recently the president had re- 
sisted these siren voices, arguing that the 
country’s unity could not be preserved by 
going back to the discredited old centralist 
system. Now he seems to have suddenly 
changed his mind. Did someone at last con- 
vince him that he risked losing his own grip 
on the country by tolerating all sorts of dan- 
gerous “pro-western” liberals? And that there 
would be no more communism in Jugoslavia 
after him? No doubt Mr. Brezhnev’s was one 
of the foreign voices that bombarded him 
with such thoughts. President Ceausescu’s 
of Rumania may have been another; he 
talked to President Tito only a few days 
before the fateful party meeting on Decem- 
ber 1st and 2nd that sealed the fate of the 
Croat leaders. Attacks on non-Croat leaders 
like Macedonia’s Mr. Crvenkovski, one of the 
architects of Jugoslavia’s constitutional re- 
form this year, suggest that the hardliners 
are working to put Jugoslavia’s clock back 
before it is too late. 
IF EVEN TITO CAN’T BE LIBERAL 

The coup in Croatia does not make Jugo- 
slavia overnight the most illiberal of com- 
munist states. But the solution of the multi- 
national federation’s problems has not been 
brought any nearer. The whole constitutional 
framework is once again in doubt. It must be 
feared that President Tito has made it more 
difficult for the peoples of Jugoslavia, par- 
ticularly the Serbs and the Croats, to live 
together. He has also darkened the outlook 
for reform in other communist countries. If 
relatively liberal and independent Jugoslavia 
cannot shake off the inborn Stalinism that 
all ruling communist parties seem so prone to 
revert to in times of crisis, why should more 
orthodox communist regimes do any better? 
These thoughts may depress western liberals, 
as well as liberal communists. But Mr. 
Brezhney will be a happier man. There is in 
the air a new whiff of his 1968 doctrine of 
limited sovereignty for socialist countries. 
And for the first time it is not coming from 
Mr. Brezhnev. It is President Tito, of all 
people, who is applying it to a part of his 
own country. 


WAR OR PEACE: THE CHOICE 
REMAINS HANOYS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Sunday Star of Janu- 
ary 30, 1972, devoted its lead editorial to 
an extended examination of the status of 
the Vietnam peace negotiations in the 
wake of the President’s surprise dis- 
closures on January 25. In assessing 
where the responsibility lies for the fail- 
ure to achieve a reasonable settlement 
the Star concludes: 

The choice between war and peace is 
Hanoi's. And as the President has disclosed, 
this has been the case since last August. For 
its own reasons and at the cost of much 
suffering to all the people of Indochina, North 
Vietnam has chosen to prolong the war. If it 
continues to do so, its leaders will bear a 
heavy burden at the bar of history. The door 
remains open; they have only to walk 
through. 


I commend the entire editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 
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War or PEACE: THE CHOICE REMAINS HANO!I’S 


President Nixon's eight-point peace plan, 
disclosed over nationwide television Tuesday 
evening, offers a reasonable and just frame- 
work within which a Southeast Asian settle- 
ment could be reached. While the North 
Vietnamese have not yet flatly and finally 
rejected Mr. Nixon’s proposals, there is very 
little reason to believe that any real progress 
toward peace will be made in the immediate 
future. 

The North Vietnamese reluctance to end 
the war appears to be based on a number 
of factors. In the first place, they have not 
been fighting for nearly 30 years to achieve 
a settlement which is reasonable and just. 
They seek a setlement both unreasonable 
and unjust: The total capitulation of South 
Vietnam. And were the United States to agree 
to Hanoi’s terms—the overthrow of the Thieu 
government, the unconditional withdrawal 
of all our forces and equipment and an end 
to every form of aid to Saigon—it is clear 
that they could achieve their objective. But 
this the United States cannot and should 
not do. 

That the United States cannot and should 
not do this is only partially related to the 
merits or demerits of the Thieu regime. To 
agree to a limitation on our sovereignty 
(which is what agreeing to end all aid would 
be) and to betray an ally would demean this 
country and render its worldwide treaty com- 
mitments worthless. The administration has 
made this clear to Hanoi time and again. 

The rulers of North Vietnam may be basing 
their unrealistic demands on a false reading 
of the domestic political situation in this 
country. It is possible that they hope for 
another major drive on the part of the so- 
called “peace forces” here (in reality, those 
who favor an object surrender to the Com- 
munists) which would force Mr. Nixon to 
capitulate. But the air, most of it hot, went 
out of that sorry balloon with the failure of 
last year’s Mayday demonstrations to “shut 
down the government.” The campuses and 
the streets have been quiet since then, with 
only the real psychotics and hard-core neo- 
Marxists making that mind-bending trip. 

Alternately, the men in Hanoi may be so 
remote from reality as to believe that Senator 
George McGovern or some equally unlikely 
peace candidate may succeed in defeating Mr. 
Nixon at the polls in November, thus clearing 
the way for an unconditional surrender on 
the part of the U.S. It could happen; but it’s 
about as probable as snow in August. 

If one gives the North Vietnamese credit 
for greater political prescience than this— 
and probably one should—it may be that 
they realize it will be to their advantage to 
settle with Mr. Nixon before rather than 
after the election but that they wish to delay 
that moment as long as possible in the hope 
of extracting better terms. 

Indeed, it appears likely that the North 
Vietnamese are uninterested in a cease-fire 
(one of the elements of Mr. Nixon’s plan) at 
this time precisely because they plan to 
launch a major offensive to coincide with the 
beginning of the lunar New Year on Febru- 
ary 15. That this will take place about a 
week before the President’s visit to Peking 
is no coincidence. 

The North Vietnamese clearly fear that 
Mr. Nixon’s Peking summit, to be followed 
by a visit to Moscow in May, may result in a 
settlement imposed by the two Marxist super- 
powers, which provide Hanoi with $1 billion 
in aid annually. While the North Vietnamese 
could continue to fight on (and to hold our 
prisoners) without Russian and Chinese aid, 
they could do so only at such a low level 
that their dreams of victory would evaporate. 

There are many reasons why Peking and 
Moscow might prove amenable to a Southeast 
Asian settlement not too far removed from 
that proposed by Mr, Nixon. They have no 
pressing desire to pull America’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. But in an evolving and in- 
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creasingly complex world, each has more 
pressing concerns than total victory for the 
successors of Ho Chi Minh. The Russians, for 
instance, are interested in a European secu- 
rity conference which would legitimize their 
World War II conquests. The Chinese, for 
their part, are worried about their frontiers 
with the Soviet Union and anxious to see & 
reduction of the American presence in Asia. 
Mr, Nixon, by all accounts a clever poker 
player, will be not without some high cards 
to play when the hands are dealt in Peking 
and Moscow. 

In recent months, the war in Southeast 
Asia has been going rather well from the 
point of view of the North Vietnamese. Their 
troops have routed the Cambodians north- 
east of Pnompenh and hurled Laotian units 
from the Plaine des Jarres and the Bolivens 
Plateau overlooking the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
There are heavy concentrations of Commu- 
nist troops near the intersection of the fron- 
tiers of Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam, 
while elements of the North Vietnamese 
$20th Division have been spotted skirting the 
Demilitarized Zone which separates North 
and South Vietnam and heading south. The 
intention of these units may be to launch 
a go-for-broke “second Tet” offensive in the 
Central Highlands with its ultimate objective 
the coastal plain. 

At present there are about 145,000 Ameri- 
can troops left in Vietnam, of which only 
the 196th Infantry Brigade, near Danang, 
and the Third Brigade of the First Cavalry 
Division (Airmobile), north of Saigon, are 
combat units. So the brunt of the ground 
fighting will be borne by the South Viet- 
namese, with American planes providing air 
support. 

In his speech Tuesday, Mr. Nixon warned 
that he would not hesitate to use every 
means at his disposal, if fighting continued, 
to protect the American troops remaining 
in Vietnam. And at least one of his motives 
in disclosing the fruitless secret negotiations 
with Hanoi was to prepare the American 
public for a perhaps unprecedent U.S. aerial 
riposte to the anticipated North Vietnamese 
ground offensive. In view of the generous 
nature of the terms offered North Vietnam, 
including an estimated $2.5 billion in post- 
war aid, it is certain that Mr. Nixon will 
have the support of the mass of the Ameri- 
can people in such an enterprise, if not that 
of every presidential hopeful. 

By the time Mr. Nixon reaches Moscow, 
there will be fewer than 69,000 Americans 
left in Vietnam, a number which probably 
will diminish to about 30,000 by the time 
voters go to the polls here in November, But 
if the American prisoners held in North Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia are not released, 
this residual force will remain and the aerial 
war will continue. Hanoi, which by that time 
may be under heavy pressure from Moscow 
and Peking to do some real negotiating, may 
then come to realize that it is in its interest 
to come to an agreement. 

Basically what the United States has to 
offer Hanoi in exchange for the prisoners is 
the withdrawal of our residual ground force 
from South Vietnam and the end of American 
air attacks on North Vietnam. The agreement 
could be as simple as that or, alternately, it 
could involve a complex Indochinawide po- 
litical settlement. 

The choice between war and peace is 
Hanoi’s. And, as the President has disclosed, 
this has been the case since last August. For 
its own reasons and at the cost of much suf- 
fering to all the people of Indochina, North 
Vietnam has chosen to prolong the war. If it 
continues to do so, its leaders will bear a 
heavy burden at the bar of history. The door 
remains open; they have only to walk 
through. 

But it is essential that the North Vietnam- 
ese recognize, as the President put it, “the 
important difference between settlement and 
surrender.” The American people are eager 
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for the former; but there can be no question 
of the latter. 


NORTH CENTRAL POWER STUDY 
REPORT 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recor the incisive comment of Don L. 
Brown, Montana State fish and game 
director, on the North Central Power 
Study Report, which was compiled by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and power 
supply entities in the North Central and 
Rocky Mountain States. 

There being no objection, the comment 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Helena, Mont., January 27, 1972. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: I would like to 
thank you for sending to this office a copy 
of the North Central Power Study Report, 
Phase 1, Volume 1, dated October, 1971. We 
have reviewed this document with great in- 
terest, and, I must admit, great concern. 
Since your covering letter invited comments, 
I would like to offer the following thoughts 
that occurred during our review of this 
report: 

The report was apparently entirely based 
on the assumption that the energy demands 
of this nation will continue to double every 
ten years, and this demand must be met 
without question, It is our opinion that 
there are several things wrong with this 
assumption. The first is that the demand 
projection has been based upon, among other 
things, population projection data which re- 
cent history has proved to be incorrect. It 
is also our feeling that eventually the policy 
of meeting all electrical energy demands, no 
matter what their purpose, must be revised 
and some of the frivolous uses of electrical 
energy curtailed, simply due to the environ- 
mental price the production of electrical 
energy at this time extracts. 

It is obvious from the report that Montana 
possess an incredibly wealthy natural re- 
source. It is further obvious from the dia- 
grams on pages 18 and 21 that both the coal 
and water resources of eastern Montana are 
going to be exploited to produce electrical 
energy to be consumed in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Nebraska. It can 
be further assumed that the capital to de- 
velop these resources, and consequently the 
profits to be gained, are going to predomi- 
nantly accrue to interest groups outside of 
the State of Montana. It would therefore 
behoove those interested in Montana's pros- 
perity to carefully scrutinize the concept to 
which we are about to commit our state. 

From this report as well as from the pro- 
ceedings of the coal symposium held in 
Billings in November of 1969 which you were 
instrumental in establishing, it is obvious 
that coal is a valuable and very versatile 
resource. It can make and do an almost un- 
limited variety of things. 

In the perspective of 100 years, it is con- 
ceivable that the most shortsighted thing we 
could do would be to burn it in an inefficient 
generating plant to be in turn consumed as 
electricity in the midwestern United States. 
The inefficiency of the projected power plants 
is well documented on page 23 of the Central 
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Power Study Report, where it is stated, “For 
example, magneto hydrodynamics holds the 
promise of converting coal and lignite to 
electrical energy with efficiencies approxi- 
mating 60 percent compared to efficiencies of 
present technology of about 30 to 35 percent.” 

At this point it is recalled on February 10 
of 1970 you urged in the Congressional Record 
that the government invest more in research 
toward developing a M. H. D. pilot plant on 
our western coal fields. The wisdom of that 
request is certainly substantiated by the 
information contained in the report being 
reviewed. 

The entire point of my letter at this time 
is to urge that we do not blindly commit 
our valuable coal fields simply because there 
appears to be an immediate and present de- 
mand for electrical power, when in the long 
run, simply burning this coal at a 30 percent 
efficiency may be robbing future generations 
of resource development options not yet 
dreamed of. If we adopt a cautious and go- 
slow program in coal fleld development, it 
would also afford us time to conduct ade- 
quate research into restoring the land sọ 
that it once again produces, among other 
things, the fantastic wildlife crop this De- 
partment is responsible for perpetuating. 

I would also like to call to your attention 
some specific items in the report that cause 
us some apprehension, 

On page 5 under Item 14, environmental 
requirements are discussed. The report says, 
“In special cases where it is believed an 
existing local regulation was impractical, a 
reasonable requirement still within the fed- 
eral law was used,” I believe in essence what 
this says is that if Montana's pollution con- 
trol requirements, such as sulphur dioxide 
emissions, are too strict to suit the energy 
development interest, those requirements 
were subjugated to the more lenient federal 
requirements. 

On page 6 under Item 3, Environmental 
Impact, the entire paragraph seems to indi- 
cate that there is a preference for polluting 
a remote area, such as eastern Montana, so 
that the pollution load can be removed from 
more populated areas where the electricity 
is to be consumed. I do not believe this 
type of attitude is in Montana's best 
interests. 

On page 10 where coal reserves are dis- 
cussed, the following sentence is called to 
your attention: “Reserves at these sites are 
adequate for at least 35 years of planned 
operation,” This seems to be a rather short 
time to exploit vast coal fields. I believe it 
again strengthens the argument that we 
must look at alternative uses for this re- 
source before we commit it to consumption 
in inefficient plants to illuminate areas far 
removed from Montana at the expense of one 
of our most valuable nonrenewable resources. 

On page 12 the text discusses the dry-type 
cooling and dismisses it as impractical be- 
cause additional capital would be required 
with an increase in the cost of electricity 
resulting. It appears from this attitude that 
we will not only sacrifice our coal, but also 
our water, so electricity can be consumed 
cheaply in areas far removed from Montana. 
This discussion of the relative merits of 
wet cooling versus dry cooling is also carried 
on on page 16, and leads to the same con- 
clusion. Since the report assumes the wet- 
type cooling technique, the diversion of 
Yellowstone River water out of Montana for 
this purpose, probably in violation of the 
Yellowstone River Compact, is outlined on 
page 18. 

It does not appear that this entire gen- 
eral attitude toward Montana's resources is 
being considered with Montana’s best inter- 
ests in mind, 

In closing I would like to reiterate that 
our specific interest in this report is the 
wise use of Montana’s land and water so they 
both can continue to produce the excellent 
fish and wildlife resource for which this state 
has become famous. 
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We certainly thank you for making this 
information available to us, and hope our 
comments will be of some value to you, 

Sincerely, 
Don L. Brown, 
State Fish and Game Director. 


CHALMERS P. WYLIE WARNS OF 
GROWING RUSSIAN MILITARY 
SUPERIORITY TO UNITED STATES 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the challenge 
of the 1970’s, I believe, will be the will- 
ingness and ability of the United States 
to rebuild its defense posture, so as to be 
able to secure the peace that everyone 
seeks. 

Our very able colleague from Ohio’s 
15th District, CHALMERS P. WYLIE, 
warned of the internal forces disman- 
tling the deterrent effect of our strategic 
military capability when he addressed a 
group of AMVETS at the annual Pearl 
Harbor Day memorial service last De- 
cember sponsored by the Linden AMVET 
Post 89. In putting the contemporary 
situation in its proper historical perspec- 
tive, Congressman WYLIE observes: 


In a short five years, the United States of 
America will celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of the noblest experiment—in government, 
in economics, in social ethics, and the very 
system of living—that mankind has ever 
undertaken, In order to ensure the success 
of that celebration, I believe the United 
States must maintain a credible defense 
policy. 


I believe the message is clear and it is 
certainly pertinent, and I encourage you 
to study the full text of Mr. WYLIE’sS ad- 
dress which follows: 


CONGRESSMAN CHALMERS P, WYLIE WARNS OF 
GROWING RUSSIAN MILITARY SUPERIORITY 
TO UNITED STATES 


Although thirty years have passed since 
December 7, 1941, the gallantry of Americans 
at that time, and in the later struggles in 
Korea and in Vietnam, has made it possible 
for freedom to exist today. 

From the time of its birth shortly after 
World War II, the AMVETS organization has 
expanded to a membership approaching 250,- 
000 and has shown its faith in freedom, its 
belief in our country, in democratic ideals, 
and in constitutional government. AMVETS 
is made up of patriotic, humanitarian, hard 
working and good-hearted Americans who 
have championed many worthy causes over 
the years, and have achieved much indeed 
that deseryes the deepest and most sincere 
praise from their fellow Americans. 

Thousands of veterans of World War II, 
Korea and Vietnam have joined AMVETS 
and contributed unselfishly to its growth and 
its effectiveness as a force for good in our 
society. In the forefront of AMVETS’ tradi- 
tional activities is the annual sponsorship of 
Pearl Harbor Day ceremonies. 

On December 7, every American reflects on 
an event, one single event, the memory of 
which will endure as long as American his- 
tory is written. It is recorded as “The Day of 
Infamy;" and so it shall be remembered. For 
on this day 30 years ago, without warning and 
almost simultaneously, Japan attacked vari- 
ous U.S. and British possessions in the 
Pacific. The U.S. Pacific Fleet was attacked at 
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Pearl Harbor: 7:55 Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. When the attack was over, 2,403 
Americans had lost their lives. Citizens of 
every state are listed on the rolls of those 
who were killed that tragic Sunday morning. 

On this 30th anniversary of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, each of us must salute the 
memory of those who died on that fateful 
day. We should also render our thanks to the 
military and civilian defenders of our coun- 
try, past and present, who have made it pos- 
sible for us to continue to live in relative 
security. On this day, too, each of us must 
rededicate ourselves to the principles for 
which this Nation stands—to renewed devo- 
tion to our duty “to maintain our Nation 
strong and free—and to renewed efforts to 
attain world peace. 

Pearl Harbor provided a lesson that we 
must never forget: Eternal vigilance is still 
the price of liberty. Modern weapons of war- 
fare, and the swiftness of their delivery, mean 
that today a devastating attack can be car- 
ried out on the United States within minutes, 
and that no one—man, woman, or child—is 
safe from the quick death of the bombh’s 
blast or the lingering death from fallout. In 
the face of this fact of life, we cannot shirk 
our duty to maintain a defense posture 
second to none. 


SUPERIORITY VANISHED 


I would like to talk briefly today about 
my concern, and what should be the im- 
mediate concern of all Americans for the 
state of this nation’s defense posture. There 
is little doubt among military experts that 
the United States has lost its significant mar- 
gin of strategic military superiority over the 
Soviet Union in the last few years and is in 
serious danger of sinking into a position of 
inferiority by 1975. This dramatic switch in 
the global balance of military power has gone 
largely unnoticed by the American public. 
But it is a matter of growing concern in the 
governments of western Europe and Asia 
whose security has rested on unquestioned 
U.S. superlority since the end of World War 

Over the past few years we have heard 
much discussion about reordering our pri- 
orities. Admittedly, there is no inherent vir- 
tue in maintaining extensive and costly mili- 
tary forces or in developing increasingly 
sophisticated weapons, I believe, however, 
that the first priority of any society is to pro- 
vide for its own survival. Following Vietnam 
the Nation must be kept on the course of 
prudent reductions in weapons expenditures, 
but a defense capability must be maintained 
that will protect the American people against 
the threat of war and also against nuclear 
blackmail. 

The fundamental philosophy and strategy 
of the United States is to deter war and pre- 
serve peace. The only way to ensure that 
peace continues to prevail is to make certain 
that, if the need arises, one is strong enough 
to enforce it. When our first President, 
George Washington, addressed the first joint 
session of the Congress on January 8, 1790, 
he declared: “To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” On September 9, 1971, President 
Richard Nixon had this to say to a joint ses- 
sion of the current Congress: “If we do not 
stay a great power, the world will not stay 
safe for free men.” Those who would leave 
America defenseless before her potential 
enemies are by no means advancing the 
cause of peace. 

CHANGE DISTURBING 

Within the last few years, there has been a 
disturbing change in the strategic balance 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and if present trends continue, the 
Soviets could achieve a preponderance of 
strategic power that would leave our security 
impaired by doubt and uncertainty and our 
friends and allies exposed and vulnerable. 
The survival of democratic principles comes 
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into question when we compare what the 
Soviets have accomplished in enhancing 
their military power during the past decade 
with what the United States has accom~- 
plished and consider what they are capable 
of doing in the next decade if they maintain 
their present momentum. 

The expanding Soviet strategic threat is 
reflected in the rapid growth of their inter- 
continental ballistic missile inventory. Since 
initial deployment in the early 1960's, the 
Soviets have developed a number of ICBM 
systems. Since 1965, an accelerated research, 
development, testing production, and deploy- 
ment program has resulted in a force today 
approaching 1,500 launchers—considerably 
larger than our own force of 1,054 ICBMs 
and almost seven times larger than the 
Soviets’ 1965. 

On the basis of this level of missile activ- 
ity in recent years, we must realize that the 
Soviet ICBM force could exceed 2,000 ICBMs 
by the mid-1970’s, The total number of 
ICBMs is significant, but even more impor- 
tant are the qualitative improvements, total 
payload capacity, development of multiple 
reentry vehicles, and the wide variety of op- 
tions thus provided by these systems. For 
example, the Soviets have developed a Frac- 
tional Orbiting Bombardment System 
(FOBS), which follows a depressed trajec- 
tory as it circles the earth and is therefore 
hidden from our long-range radar for a 
greater period of time. The U.S. has no coun- 
terpart. 

Supplementing the ICBM force of the 
Soviet Union are many shorter range, 
medium- and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles. Although not a direct threat to the 
United States, they do present a threat to 
our overseas forces and bases as well as to 
our allies. 

SUB GAP CLOSES 


The third category of ballistic missiles in- 
volves the submarine-launched force. While 
the United States still has a substantial 
quantitative as well as qualitative lead over 
the Soviets in this area, the gap continues to 
close. Present production rates for Russian 
nuclear-powered SLBM launchers could 
bring them to equality with the United 
States in the next couple of years. By the 
mid-1970's, they could have about fifty oper- 
ational SLBM launchers carrying 800 missiles. 

With regard to our own SLBM force, the 
United States plans to retain all 41 Polaris 
submarines through mid-1976 and conyert 31 
of them to the Poseidon; which will carry 
multiple independently-targetted reentry 
yehicles (MIRVs). Thus, although the United 
States will continue to have a total of 656 
operational SLBMs, the total number of war- 
heads will be greatly increased. 

Rounding out the Soviet offensive power 
is her bomber force, which has remained 
relatively static at a little over 900 aircraft 
since 1965, The United States still has a sub- 
stantial lead over the Soviets in numbers of 
intercontinental bombers. This advantage is 
expected to continue through the mid- 
1970's, even if the Soviets decide to produce 
and deploy their new swing-wing bomber for 
the intercontinental mission. 

There are three general measures custom- 
arily used in summarizing the overall stra- 
tegic balance between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, These are numbers of de- 
livery vehicles, total megatons, and numbers 
of warheads. 

In regard to the total numbers of the U.S. 
and Soviet intercontinental strategic offen- 
sive delivery vehicles, it is estimated that 
the Soviets could come abreast of us in this 
measure of strategic balance within the next 
year or two, and will most likely exceed us 
by the mid-1970's. 

The Soviets are already far superior to us 
in total strategic offensive megatons, the sec- 
ond measure of the strategic balance. 

Only in numbers of strategic offensive war- 
heads is the United States likely to maintain 
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its lead over the Soviet Union during the 
1970’s. But even here, the Soviets have the 
potential to overtake us eventually since 
their missile forces have considerably greater 
“throw weight” or payload capacity than our 
missile forces. 

SOVIET DEFENSE STRONGEST 


In order to gain a full appreciation of 
Soviet strategic strength, one must look at 
the defensive forces as well. By almost any 
yardstick, overall Soviet strategic defense 
systems are the strongest in the world. Al- 
though the United States is taking some 
steps to modernize its air defense system, we 
are of course less vulnerable to attack by 
aircraft than the Soviet Union and have no 
plans to match them in terms of numbers. 
While the Soviets are still ahead of us in 
ABM defense, we do expect to have some 
Safeguard sites in operation by the mid- 
1970's. 

In sum, I believe it is fair to say that the 
overall strategic balance, during the last five 
of six years, has been shifting in favor of the 
Soviet Union. Our comfortable lead has now 
all but vanished, and within the next five or 
six years we could actually find ourselves in 
a position of overall strategic inferiority. 

Soviet achievement of a clear cut strategic 
superiority must be avoided. Aside from the 
military implications, such a development 
could also have a very important impact on 
our foreign policy. It could destroy the con- 
fidence of our friends and allies in the de- 
terrent power of our strategic forces. We 
could pay a very high price in the effective- 
ness of our diplomacy if the credibility of 
our strategic deterrent came into question. 

Although by far the gravest military threat 
to the United States today is posed by the 
Soviets’ massive strategic power, one must 
also keep an eye on the emerging threat 
from the Chinese Communists, The Chinese 
are apparently still refusing to participate in 
any disarmament talks. Presumably they feel 
that the possession of a strategic nuclear 
strike capability will greatly enhance their 
bargaining power throughout the world. 

In a short five years, the United States of 
America will celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of the noblest experiment—in government, 
in economics, in social ethics, and the very 
system of living—that mankind has ever 
undertaken. In order to ensure the success 
of that celebration, I believe the United 
States must maintain a credible defense 
policy. 

Military preparedness is the responsibility 
of all Americans. Its purpose is to prevent 
conflict; to make resort to force an unat- 
tractive method of solving international 
problems; to provide the deterrence to war 
and violence; and thereby to promote the 
solution of international problems by nego- 
tiation and non-violent means. 

The type of strength that is needed to 
give enlightened leadership to this troubled 
world is more than just military strength. 
Our national strength is the summation 
of the strength of free individuals joined in 
communities and states and organizations 
such as AMVETS. The tradition of individ- 
ual responsibility, of local and voluntary 
action, has contributed to the greatness of 
the American character. 

Thirty years ago, the national strength 
was suddenly called upon and Americans 
responded courageously. Although the mem- 
ory of man is sometimes short, we must never 
forget the tragedy that awakened this Nation 
to the reality of a world in which peace and 
freedom cannot be taken for granted. Pro- 
found changes have occurred throughout the 
world in the intervening thirty years, but the 
lesson learned at Pearl Harbor is more im- 
portant today than ever before. 

Let us remember with reverence those 
who gave their lives at Pearl Harbor and with 
respect those who fought through the har- 
rowing years of war that followed. On this, 
the 30th anniversary of Pearl Harbor, let 
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us pay our respects to all those gallant Amer- 
icans whose heroic contributions in World 
War II, in Korea and in Vietnam have served 
the cause of liberty. 

It is only by remembering and acting on 
the lesson of Pearl Harbor that we can hope 
for peace and security for our families and 
our friends, today and for the future. 


PHIL DONAHUE BRINGS A NEW 
PERSPECTIVE TO PRISON RE- 
FORM 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay long overdue tribute to a most 
relevant piece of broadcasting, the 
unique, live programing of the Phil 
Donahue Show from inside the Ohio 
State Penitentiary in Columbus, last No- 
vember, and to call attention to a similar 
series that will be done by Mr. Donahue 
from the Women’s Prison at Marysville, 
Ohio, the week of February 7. 

During the week of November 8-12, 
1971, I was privileged to be part of that 
series of telecasts of the Phil Donahue 
Show originating from the Ohio State 
Penitentiary, with inmates as the “stu- 
dio audience,” free to participate with 
questions and answers, and special phone 
lines allowing television viewers to con- 
tribute as well. It was a thought-provok- 
ing experience. 

I would like to pay tribute to Mr. 
Donahue as a person who, at a time when 
many speak of the need for understand- 
ing between all men, is really willing to 
put forth the effort that understanding 
others demands. Phil Donahue and Avco 
Broadcasting are to be congratulated for 
taking their public responsibility to edu- 
cate and inform, not simply entertain, 
seriously, in attempting to bring about 
some broad public understanding of one 
of the most serious aberrations of our 
troubled society—the horror that is the 
American system of nonrehabilitative 
penal confinement, and the staggering 
rate of recidivism produced by that sys- 
tem, a monument to total failure. 

The Phil Donahue Show confronted a 
vast television audience with realities 
that are distasteful, but must nonethe- 
less be faced if the Nation is to deal seri- 
ously and in any meaningful way with 
the problems of our correctional insti- 
tutions. 

Ranging from a first-hand account of 
the most famous prizefight of the last 
decade, to a grizzly focus on the stone 
age institution that is death row, the 
week’s programing ran the gamut from 
top drawer entertainment to serious and 
informed discussions of the thorny ele- 
ments of the problem, elements includ- 
ing penal reform; the question of capital 
punishment; prisoner rehabilitation; 
conjugal visits; the Attica tragedy and 
the racial imbalance between inmates 
and guards. 

Many, many people contributed, in- 
cluding World Heavyweight Champion 
Joe Frazier, beginning the week with a 
discussion of his famous bout with Mu- 
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hammed Ali, his singing career and his 
devout churchgoing; composer/singer 
John “Gentle On My Mind” Hartford, 
with his deep understanding of the sen- 
sitivities of the young who see so much 
that is wrong and so few trying to cor- 
rect it. 

There was Mr. Blues himself, B. B. 
“The Thrill Is Gone” King, a man who 
has taken it upon himself to bring some 
joy into the lives of the despairing, ap- 
pearing at prisons around the country 
for concerts, just to let inmates know 
that someone on the “outside” really does 
care. 

There was special guest, famed trial 
lawyer F. Lee Bailey, outspoken critic 
of the system and leader of prison reform 
advocacy for the American Trial Lawyers 
Association; millionaire Louis Wolfson, 
himself imprisoned for some months, and 
one who has many insights into the na- 
ture of the problem; Bennett Cooper, 
Commissioner, Division of Correction for 
the State of Ohio, for whom the realities 
of the situation are a real part of life 
each day, and Warden Harold J. Card- 
well, whose complete interest and co- 
operation made the series possible. 

But making it all work was Phil Dona- 
hue, a former newsman who believed that 
the foundation for the penitentiary tele- 
casts should be a real idea exchange. 
“Most people agree,” he said: 

That our system of penology is in many 
ways medieval. But change comes slowly and 
we breed recidivism rather than rehabilita- 
tion, One reason that prisons have become so 
brutal is their isolation from society's view. 


Phil Donahue is attempting to insure 
that “isolation from view” does not be- 
come the broad defense for inaction. 
With the Reverend Billy Graham and 
B. B. King already set as guests, the 
Marysville telecasts the week of Febru- 
ary 7, like the Ohio State Penitentiary 
series, are sure to be eye openers. 

Phil Donahue sees the prison telecasts 
as a beginning, after a century of con- 
sidering the prison the vacuum of so- 
ciety, devoid of checks and balances 
necessary for order. The result has been a 
brutal system about which no one cared. 
From the Phil Donahue Show should 
come an awareness—an understanding 
of the problems confronting those in- 
volved with our penal institutions—from 
the hopeless feelings of the inmates, to 
the equally deep-seated frustrations of 
prison officials and staffs. 


PROPOSED 25-PERCENT INCREASE 
IN MINIMUM WAGE WOULD MAKE 
A MOCKERY OF PHASE II LIMITA- 
TION 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
credible that the Congress would se- 
riously consider increasing the minimum 
wage to $2 per hour, or to $2.25 as pro- 
posed in the Senate. This proposed 25- 
percent increase would make a mockery 
of the Pay Board’s guideline which seeks 
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to limit wage increases to a 5.5-percent 
level. 

Moreover, at a time of relatively high 
unemployment such a move would, of 
course, aggravate the problem and pour 
more fuel on inflationary fires. 

I will include as a part of my remarks 
an article on this subject prepared by 
the First National City Bank of New 
York. It contains documented evidence 
of how such legislation would add to un- 
employment rolls, including nonwhite 
teenagers. The article contains this 
significant statement: 


The net effect of previous minimum-wage 
legislation has been to increase unemploy- 
ment among unskilled workers, especially 
nonwhite teenagers where the rate has risen 
to more than 30 percent. 


In order that all Members may read 
this highly revealing and convincing dis- 
cussion, it follows: 

THE MINIMUM Wace, on How Nor 
To HELP THE Poor 


(The net effect of previous minimum-wage 
legislation has been to increase unemploy- 
ment among unskilled workers, especially 
nonwhite teenagers where the rate has risen 
to more than 30%.) 

The impact of minimum wage legislation 
has gone a long way toward proving that 
the road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions. No matter how well-meaning the mo- 
tives of those who supported previous 
increases in the minimum wage, the result 
has been monotonously consistent—the low- 
paid and unskilled have been forced into 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Despite a plethora of statistics supporting 
this perverse result, Congress apparently has 
not got the message. Another increase in the 
minimum wage has quietly moved through 
the appropriate Congressional committees. 
And once again, its proponents appear to be 
looking only at one side of the labor balance 
sheet—the income side—and ignoring the 
other side: employment, 

While it is true that those who remain 
employed receive higher wages, fewer are in 
fact employed. The higher minimum leads 
employers to replace unskilled labor with 
machines and skilled workers, thus increas- 
ing the unemployment of the most disad- 
vantaged portion of the labor force and 
increasing employment opportunities for the 
more mobile, skill sector. For example, if 
widget makers are faced with a 25% increase 
in wages because of a rise in the minimum 
wage, they may very well invest in automatic 
widget machines and lay off part of their 
work force. This will increase the demand for 
skilled workers to run the widget-making 
machines and increase the demand for work- 
ers to produce them, But most likely the in- 
crease in employment of skilled workers will 
be smaller than the decline in employment 
of the unskilled. Furthermore, by decreasing 
employment possibilities, the higher mini- 
mum narrows the opportunity for on-the-job 
training—a route whereby the unskilled can 
become skilled. 

Women, teenagers, nonwhites and par- 
ticularly nonwhite teenagers are especially 
hard hit. Before 1956, when the minimum 
wage was 75¢, the quarterly unemployment 
rate among nonwhite teenagers ranged be- 
tween 13% and 18%, several percentage 
points above the rate for whites. However, 
within two years after the minimum wage 
went up 33%, the unemployment rate for 
white teens rose to 14% while the rate for 
nonwhite teens jumped to 27%. Since then, 
three more increases in the minimum have 
been Introduced. And the nonwhite teenage 
unemployment rate has risen to over 30%, 
more than twice that for whites. 

Part of the rise in the teenage unemploy- 
ment rate since the middle and late 1950s is 
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attributable to the accelerated growth of 
the teenage labor force, as the postwar baby 
crop reached working age. Rigidities and fric- 
tions in labor markets have limited the abil- 
ity of the economy to immediately absorb 
this flood of young workers. 

The relatively high teenage unemployment 
rates today are partly due to the consider- 
able slack in the economy. Some of the in- 
creased unemployment can be attributed to 
changing cultural values—new attitudes to- 
ward work and leisure—among teenagers. 
But it is difficult to ascribe all of the rise in 
teenage unemployment in the past 15 years 
to these demographic, cyclical and cultural 
forces. The widening unemployment differen- 
tial between white and black teenagers can- 
not be ascribed simply to “structural” 
changes in the labor force. Econometric re- 
search on the impact of minimum wages is 
quite consistent in its findings—the impact 
on nonwhite teenagers is both large and 
negative. 

In spite of this large and growing body of 
evidence, Congress is considering two bills, 
both of which would increase the minimum 
wage over the next two years. The Williams 
bill would increase the minimum from the 
present $1.60 per hour to $2.00 the first year 
and to $2.25 thereafter, while the Dent bill 
would increase it to $1.80 and then to $2.00. 
More importantly, both bills increase sub- 
stantially the number of workers to be coy- 
ered by minimum-wage legislation. The 
combined impact could add several more per- 
centage points to the teenage unemploy- 
ment rate. 

DOUBLE STANDARD—OR NONE? 

Congress probably will pass one of these 
bills, though the Nixon Administration 
seems to have some trepidation about the 
effect. Apparently officials are sufficiently im- 
pressed with the shockingly high unemploy- 
ment rate of nonwhite teens and with the 
effects of past changes in the minimum on 
this group that they have made it clear that 
while they favor the increases included in 
the Dent bill, they would like to see the rate 
for workers 18 and under remain at $1.60. 

There is ample evidence that such a differ- 
ential, in this case 20% after one year, would 
have a significant effect in fostering employ- 
ment opportunities for teenagers. A 1970 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics found 
that the evidence from a variety of sources, 
including experience in foreign countries, 
suggests that “a substantial differential be- 
tween youth and adult rates would increase 
job opportunities for teenagers.” The study 
went on to say that 20% was a substantial 
differential. 

But if one accepts the logic that the mini- 
mum wage makes the unemployment rate 
higher for some groups than it would other- 
wise be, and the evidence for this appears to 
be overwhelming, then why not go all the way 
and eliminate the legal minimum entirely. 
Clearly this alternative would run contrary 
to a strongly held article of political faith. 
The minimum wage has become an integral 
part of the conventional wisdom in the fight 
against poverty and an extensive reeducation 
program would be required to remove it. 
Nevertheless, elimination of this legal floor 
under wages would ease the transition from 
school to employment and preserve job op- 
portunities that would otherwise disappear. 
However, abolishing the legal minimum 
would in no way mean abandoning the fight 
against poverty. There are more direct means 
of providing a sufficient income level for all 
families—if that is what Congress is truly 
interested in doing. 

If that is the case, Congress should seri- 
ously consider the advice of Professor James 
Tobin, a former member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under President Kennedy, 
who wrote: “People who lack the capacity to 
earn a decent living should be helped, but 
they will not be helped by minimum-wage 
laws, trade-union pressures or other devices 
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which seeks to compel employers to pay more 
than their work is worth. The likely outcome 
of such regulations is that the intended 
beneficiaries are not employed at all.” 

Legal minimum wages, in other words, only 
complicate the already difficult task of elim- 
inating poverty. 


TEXAS REFINING CORPORATION 
OFFERS OPPORTUNITY TO OLDER 
CITIZENS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr, WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today in 
our Nation there are more than 20 mil- 
lion Americans age 65 and over. This is a 
relatively new phenomenon in our so- 
ciety, and new programs, both in the 
public and private sectors, will be re- 
quired if we are to meet the needs of our 
older citizens. 

As the White House Conference on 
Aging recently pointed out, the most 
common problem these 20 million Ameri- 
cans face is inadequate income. 

Between 1950 and 1960, employment 
in this Nation reached record rates in the 
newer and growing industries. Unfortu- 
nately, these new industries tended to 
hire younger workers, and at the same 
time there was a marked decline in em- 
ployment in those fields where large 
numbers of older workers held jobs. 

The extreme difficulty the displaced, 
older workers experienced in obtaining 
jobs in the newer industries led many 
to seek early retirement. And at the same 
time many of the Nation’s larger indus- 
tries adopted mandatory age retirement 
programs. 

According to many of our leading psy- 
chiatrists, forced retirement has a dele- 
terious effect upon many older citizens. 
Not only does this practice contribute to 
poverty among the elderly, but it also has 
profound psychological consequences. 

Certainly we must never forget that 
among the 20 million older Americans 
there are many who have the compe- 
tence, the physical capacity, and the de- 
sire to work. 

I am proud to say that one of the 
companies to have the foresight to see 
the great contribution these older citi- 
zens can continue to make is the Texas 
Refinery Corp. of Fort Worth, Tex. 

The president and chairman of the 
board of Texas Refinery Corp. is my good 
friend, Mr. A. M. “Aggie” Pate, Jr., who 
has established an unusual personnel 
program that has helped solve the in- 
adequate income problem for a good 
number of our older citizens. 

The Texas Refinery Corp. is a unique 
Fort Worth manufacturing firm which 
markets its own products—specialized 
lubricants, protective coatings, and 
chemical cleaners—in all 50 States and 
100 foreign countries. The Texas Refinery 
Corp. actively solicits, hires, and trains 
men and women often considered under- 
productive by other industries. As Mr. 
Pate has said: 

Many firms spend a small fortune educat- 
ing and training key individuals, only to turn 
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them out to pasture at age 65 . . . when they 
are most valuable in terms of knowledge, 
skill, and experience, Every time such com- 
panies retire one of these men or women, 
they are helping the Texas Refinery Corpora- 
tion to accelerate the spectacular growth we 
are enjoying. 


Mr. Pate has remarked: 

Age and education are not factors which 
determine the degree of success which 
may be achieved through desire and 
determination. 2 

The Texas Refinery Corp. successfully 
employs men and women of all ages, 
skills, and education, and together both 
they and the company have prospered. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the Recorp two stories that appeared in 
the Fort Worth newspapers last month 
concerning a gathering of the Texas Re- 
finery Corp. employees on the occasion 
of the company’s golden anniversary 
celebration. 

[From the Fort Worth Star Telegram] 

SECOND CAREER BRINGS HONOR 
(By Martha Hand) 

K. C. “Kelly” Williamson of Anchorage, 
Alaska, at 72, well into the autumn of his 
life, could have chosen a rocking chair. 

Instead, he was honored in Fort Worth 
Wednesday night for achieving success in a 
second career. 

Williamson is one of some 80 men over 65, 
who with their wives, are here to help A. M. 
“Aggie” Pate Jr., president and chairman of 
the board of Texas Refinery Corp. celebrate 
the firm's golden anniversary. 

For most of his life, Williamson worked 
for a modest salary. 

Born in Aspen, Colo., he worked for a time 
in Hawaii and then 22 years ago moved to 
Alaska. 

When he reached retirement age, he was 
earning less than $9,000 annually from the 
federal government as a Corps of Engineers 
employee in Alaska. 

He and his wife, Mary, had raised their 
four children and it seemed likely he would 
settle down. 

But TRC, a unique manufacturer of spe- 
cialized lubricants and chemical cleaners, 
changed all that. 

And Kelly Williamson was destined to help 
prove Aggie Pate’s stubborn theory that 
mandatory retirement policies of many 
American industries are, In many cases, @ 
waste. 

This year Williamson earned $15,000. 

“And you must remember that in Alaska 
our sales time is cut to half that of the 
lower 49 states because our weather shuts 
down activity half the year,” Williamson 
said in an interview at Green Oaks Inn. 

Mary Williamson, seated beside him, said 
she really wouldn’t mind having him 
around the house all the time, retired, except 
for her own conviction that it would be fatal 
for him. 

“They'd be shoveling dirt on him two days 
later,” interrupted his longtime friend Don 
Dippert of Tacoma, Wash. 

Dippert had no idea that the “best was yet 
to be” when he retired with the rank of cap- 
tain in the U.S. Army. 

His wife is a Brownwood native and he 
just happened to read an ad of TRC’s in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram as he was en route 
to take a job with an oil company in 
Oklahoma. 

“Changed my life,” said Dippert. 

During 1971, Dippert, who is 69, earned 
well over $40,000 with TRC. 

Roy Parker, 70, who says he never man- 
aged to make $3,000 a year on his own farm 
up in East Brookfield, Mass., is another 
TRC “Golden Years” success story. 
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So is Ernest Burdine, 67, of Shelbyville, 
Tenn. and John Nicholson, 67, of Bakers- 
field, Calif, 

Along with some 80 other men and their 
wives, they were honored at an awards ban- 
quet at Green Oaks Inn Wednesday night. 
The convention will continue through Jan. 
2 and the successful commission salesmen 
will be special guests at the Cotton Bowl 
game Saturday. 

Pate says he likes to hire men and women 
“at the crossroads of their careers," no mat- 
ter what their age or education, “provided 
they have the desire and strength to pull 
themselves up by their own bootstraps.” 

Not all of the success stories of Pate’s 
TRO are from the “Medicare Set.” One of 
those honored Wednesday was rookie of the 
year, Ed “Butch” Cook of Tuscaloosa, Als., 
28. 

But Pate feels that many men turned out 
to pasture at age 65 are “most valuable in 
terms of knowledge, skill and experience.” 

He insists desire and determination to 
make money are traits he looks for, not age 
or education. 

“Every time companies (with mandatory 
retirement policies) retire one of these men, 
they are helping to accelerate TRC's spec- 
tacular growth. We want men of all ages, 
education levels and together... we will 
climb new prosperity plateaus,” Pate ex- 
plained Wednesday. 

The apparent success of Pate’s plan may 
well start a new trend in American industry, 
Kelly Williamson believes. 


[From the Fort Worth Press] 
Wives Like “AUTUMN YEAR” JOBS 
(By Drenda Williams) 


Mrs. Robert E. Lee is spending New Year's 
Eve in Fort Worth. 

And although her husband isn’t the famous 
general who gained fame during the Civil 
War, he is one of a group of men who has 
received world-wide recognition. 

Lee is a salesman for Texas Refinery 
Corp.—one of several salesmen for the com- 
pany who is in the “autumn of his years.” 

And the salesman of all ages are in town 
this weekend for the company’s golden an- 
niversary celebration at Green Oaks Inn. 

Lee, at 56, really doesn’t qualify as a mem- 
ber of the company’s “medicare group of 
salesmen” except that he has been with the 
company only eight years. 

As his wife explains, “It is a little unusual 
for a 48-year-old man to be switching jobs, 
and it is equally unusual for a company to 
hire a man that age.” 

The slim southern belle also says that the 
job change has been quite an experience 
for the family that now lives in Atlanta, Ga. 

“I've never seen such an exciting organi- 
zation—my husband just loves it—and every- 
one is so happy doing what they're doing.” 

Mrs. Lee explains that although her hus- 
band had been in sales for many years, his 
business never involved traveling. 

“We get to travel a lot now. It is an en- 
tirely new life, one many men would not 
have the courage to accept in the middle 
years of life.” 

Another wife whose husband began a sales 
career even later in life than Lee is Mrs. 
Roy Parker, of E, Brookfield, Mass. 

“My husband was 54 when he sold the farm 
he had run with his father,” recalls Mrs. 
Parker. 

“I didn’t think there was any company 
that would hire a man his age, especially in 
a field where he had no experience.” 

That was 16 years ago, and now Parker, 
at age 70, is one of TRC’s top salesmen. 

During those 16 years, Mrs. Parker has 
accompanied her husband on many of his 
calls, an experience that came in handy when 
Parker was in the hospital recently. 
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“I'm not much of a salesman," laughs Mrs. 
Parker, “but I had ridden along with Roy 
enough that his customers knew me. When 
I told them Roy was in the hospital, they 
gave me orders.” 

Very proud of her husband's success, Mrs. 
Parker says she really gets exicted when 
younger salesmen for the company remark, 
“We may never be able to keep up with Roy.” 

Not all wives attending the anniversary 
meeting, which closes Sunday, have hus- 
bands who joined the company late in life. 

Dot Cook looks more like somebody's 
daughter than a wife of a salesman, but she’s 
here to watch her 27-year-old husband Ed 
receive TRC “Rookie of the Year” honors. 

Asked if she feels awkward since many 
of the salesmen and their families are older, 
the mother of three explains, “it’s just like 
a big happy family.” 


THE SPACE SHUTTLE 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


_ Mr, WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing international competition for eco- 
nomic supremacy in the world will be 
based in the next decade on the extent 
of a country’s technological advancement 
and leadership. 

If our nation is to remain strong eco- 
nomically and be able to improve social 
conditions as a result, we must main- 
tain and advance our technological 
advantage. 

The space shuttle program is the key- 
stone of our technological progress in 
the next decade. I support it fully and 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 

A recent editorial of WCBS News Radio 
strongly backs the space shuttle, for good 
and strong reasons. I am setting it forth 
for the benefit of my colleagues in 
Congress: 

Space SHUTTLE 

The Space Shuttle program will come un- 
der heavy fire when it is debated in the 
Congress, It is already being criticized by 
many people. 

The criticism heard most often is that the 
money should not be spent on space while 
there are so many pressing problems on earth. 

WCBS disagrees with this reasoning. Vast 
amounts of money are being poured into the 
social problems of America, Judging from the 
results, money alone is not an answer. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has a fiscal 1972 operating budget 
of some 26 billion dollars. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development has a 
budget of nearly four billion. 

Even with these amounts, we are still not 
close to solving the problems of our cities, of 
education, of health care and of pollution. 

The six-year request for the Shuttle ts 
five-and-a-half billion dollars. This money 
could be spread over several other agencies. 
But the impact on their total budgets would 
be relatively small. 

Our social problems are not being solved 
with the massive amounts of money already 
being devoted to them. The little extra avail- 
able if the Shuttle were abandoned would 
make little difference. 

But scrapping the Shuttle would eliminate 
the long-range benefits we expect to come 
from the manned space flight p. . This 
is too big a price to pay for what little we 
would get if the money were dispersed. 
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NIXON CLEARS THE DECKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
were encouraged with President Nixon’s 
speech to the Nation about our peace ef- 
forts in Southeast Asia. I have read 
several editorials in newspapers that ex- 
press confidence in his work and hope in 
his proposals. One of the best was “Nixon 
Clears the Decks” which appeared in the 
Knoxville, Tenn., News-Sentinel on 
January 26. It follows: 

NIXON CLEARS THE DECKS 


President Nixon's Vietnam speech Tues- 
day night ought to change a lot of thinking 
about that frustrating, infernal war and the 
extraordinary efforts to end it. 

The settlement plan he said had been pri- 
vately offered the North Vietnamese Com- 
munists and rejected is eminently fair, even 
generous. 

If the North Vietnamese are half as inter- 
ested in ending the war as they have been 
claiming, Nixon gave them the opportunity 

lus. 

If they believe what they have been saying, 
that they want “self-determination” by the 
people of South Vietnam, Nixon gave them 
the chance to get it. 

The offer of South Vietnam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu and his vice president to 
resign a month before new elections is more 
than the Communists of the North had any 
right to expect. 

If, as the Communists say, it Is the right of 
the South Vietnamese to choose, once again, 
their own leaders, they cannot object to an 
election supervised by an international 
agency. 

President Nixon said he offered last May to 
pull out all U.S. and allied forces by a definite 
date in exchange for the release of all prison- 
ers of war (on both sides) and a cease-fire. 

What can be fairer or more practical than 
that? 

The President revealed he has been pri- 
vately negotiating with the North Vietnamese 
for 30 months. His latest offers of a settle- 
ment have not been rejected, only ignored. 

The last contact with the North Vietnamese 
was Nov. 17, Nixon said. No word since. In 
that light, he decided to make public de- 
tails of the secret talks in the hope that this 
might “break the deadlock.” 

We have no notion of whether this will 
succeed—but if you can’t get a breakthrough 
up one street, the only thing to do is try 
another. 

Just a few days ago, the North Vietnamese, 
while withholding an answer to Nixon's push 
for negotiations, officially were broadcasting 
from Hanoi a demand that the United States 
set a “definite” date for withdrawing all 
forces “unconditionally.” 

The United States cannot withdraw “un- 
conditionally.” It cannot wholly withdraw 
without an agreement on the release of the 
prisoners of war. It cannot, on the way out, 
wantonly scuttle the Thieu government. 

Nixon’s course, as he outlined it Tuesday 
night, is the only honorable, decent course 
he could follow. And, in view of the obviously 
deliberate stalement set up by Hanoi, his 
decision to make public the long series of 
secret talks was a necessary decision—it just 
might be productive. 

In Washington, and perhaps elsewhere, the 
first question, of course, was: Why did the 
President choose this time to reveal the se- 
cret and futile talks? 

Was it to still the political clamor for a 
definite date for final withdrawal? No doubt 
he had that in mind. But read your news- 
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paper; obviously it hasn't altogether had that 
effect. But his disclosures do make the carp- 
ing sound pretty puny! And destroy its 
validity. 

Was the timing of this speech politically 
motivated? All we can say is that it is an 
election year and the President is a politician. 

So what! The job is to get the war ended, 
American forces home safely and, most im- 
portant, release of the prisoners of war. Any- 
thing which accomplishes that the people 
can support, political overtones or not. Be- 
sides, anything a president does, in any year, 
invarlably has political overtones, intended 
or suspected. 

The essence of it is that the President has 
been trying. He already has brought home 
the overwhelming majority of U.S. forces 
in Vietnam. This has been accomplished, up 
to now, on a practical although rapid basis, 
and without loss of honor or betrayal of com- 
mitment. 

This is one place, despite anything else, 
where the President has been faithfully 
keeping a promise. On that basis, we can 
commend what has been tried and, with con- 
fidence, go on hoping for an ultimately 
wholesome and conclusive solution to this 
tragic adventure. 


A NEW WORLD INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
RECORD 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the employees of the 
Procter & Gamble’s Ivorydale soap plant 
for setting a new world industrial safety 
record of more than 414 million man 
hours without a lost-time accident. 

Howard C. Pyle, president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, presented a plaque 
to J. B. Bodtker, soap plant manager, and 
Jack Bond, vice president for the soap 
plant of Ivorydale’s Employees’ Repre- 
sentation Association, at a special break- 
fast at Ivorydale. He called the new rec- 
ord a “National Safety Council standard 
for the soap and glycerine industry 
against which the efforts of thousands of 
other workers will be measured.” 

Among the honored guests at the 
breakfast were Cincinnati Mayor Thomas 
A. Lukens, St. Bernard Mayor Charles M. 
Young, State Senator Stanley Aronoff, 
and State Representative Chester T. 
Cruze. 

In messages to the employees, Gov. 
John J. Gilligan and Senator Rosert 
Tart, Jr., hailed the new record as a 
significant achievement. 

J. M. Ewell, Procter & Gamble vice 
president-manufacturing and employee 
relations, extended congratulations on 
behalf of the company’s more than 45,000 
employees around the world. Mr. Ewell 
said: 

You have shown us the way and each of 
our manufacturing people will be following 
your progress, 

The old industry mark was set by 
Procter & Gamble’s Kansas City plant in 
1968. The industry record has been held 
successively for the past 20 years at 
Procter & Gamble plants at Chicago; 
Long Beach, Calif; Kansas City, Kans., 
and now Ivorydale. 
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NADER REPORTS ON THE STATES 
“OVERSTATE” AND “OVERSIMPLIFY” 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
past occasions, I expressed my concern 
over Ralph Nader’s distorted attacks on 
the State of California. He has struck 
again with the same misstatement and 
exaggeration, this time at Delaware and 
the Du Pont family. The San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune recently presented a fine 
editorial analysis of Nader’s questionable 
research techniques and biased motiva- 
tion in this project and I am pleased to 
share this editorial with my House 
colleagues: 


NADER REPORTS ON THE STATES “OVERSTATE” 
AND “OVERSIMPLIFY” 

Ralph Nader, who has expanded his cru- 
sade against big business to encompass state 
government, is still unable to conceal his 
motivating bias against the corporation. 

The most recent report prepared by Nader- 
directed investigators centers on Delaware, 
which is described in an 800-page study as a 
“company state.” The Du Pont family, which 
controls the world’s largest chemical com- 
pany from headquarters in Wilmington, is 
charged with dominating the people, politics 
and press. 

And, as after a recent and equally critical 
report on California, Nader has been accused 
of manipulating its content to support pre- 
conceived conclusions, 

“Every corporate action is attacked, even 
those in which the company expends large 
amounts of time and money for community 
projects,” said Du Pont president Charles B. 
McCoy. 

He called the report “one-sided and nega- 
tive.” 

Indeed, it is the imbalance of the Nader 
studies that overshadows valid criticisms, 
which are often lost among evident inac- 
curacies and innuendo. 

In California, the Nader group concentrated 
on obvious instances of haphazard develop- 
ment, of which Californians were well aware, 
and concluded that residents of the state are 
victims of a conspiracy among legislators, 
public officials and land speculators. 

The Delaware study dwells on the highly- 
visible presence of a major international 
corporation in one of the nation’s smallest 
states. 

While ascribing to the firm a responsibility 
to promote the welfare of the capital city and 
the state, the Nader report views each effort 
of the company to discharge that responsi- 
bility with suspicion. 

Du Pont's support of a United Fund drive 
is attributed to a company desire to manip- 
ulate social services for the benefit of the 
“elite.” Participation in a community pro- 
gram to encourage minority businesses is 
seen as a scheme to keep the federal govern- 
ment out of Delaware. 

The chief weakness of the Nader forays 
into the states, perhaps, is the arrogant as- 
sumption that a hasty study by investigative 
teams of uncertain qualifications justifies 
recommendations for “corrections,” 

As McCoy puts it, the Nader reports “gross- 
ly overstate the problems” and then “over- 
simplify proposed solutions,” 

By attempting to prescribe solutions to 
complex state problems after a superficial 
analysis, Nader only undermines his cred- 
ibility with citizens long-familiar with state 
woes and long-concerned with the search for 
answers. 
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The California study was deplored by Nader 
supporters who feared that it would negate 
the many acknowledged gains he had scored 
in the areas of safety and consumerism. 

Early reaction to the Delaware report sug- 
gests the fears are warranted. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, my last 
newsletter for 1971, entitled “Issues for 
the New Year,” said: 

Election years are traditionally long 
on talk and “image,” short on action and 
genuine issues. Election year 1972 seems 
more likely than ever to follow this pat- 
tern. The issues people talk about during 
a campaign are often not the real issues 
which concern the hard decisions which 
must be made if our Republic is to sur- 
vive and remain free. 

I listed the principal real issues, on 
which hard decisions are desperately 
needed, as follows: 

1. Strengthening our national defense. 

2. Knowing our enemy and dealing 
with him as an enemy. 

3. Restoring freedom to our economy. 

4. Reducing Federal spending and the 
Federal deficit. 

The character and content of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s state of the Union message 
delivered to a joint session of Congress 
January 20 was almost exactly what I 
had expected and _  predicted—and 
feared—for this election year. Only one 
of the four issues I listed was even men- 
tioned in the 30-minute address the 
President gave to Congress and on na- 
tional television. He said nothing about 
the nature and lasting threat from our 
Communist enemy. He said nothing 
about when or how mandatory price and 
wage controls will be removed. He said 
not a word—then—about Federal spend- 
ing and the Federal deficit. 

Price and wage controls were discussed, 
to be sure, in the 15,000-word written 
message the President sent to Congress 
supplementing his briefer oral address, 
and there was a cautious reference in 
that lengthy document to the “expan- 
sionary budget” submitted January 24, 
which will be discussed in my next news- 
letter. It certainly is “expansionary” 
right now, with the Federal deficit put at 
an appalling $38.8 billion for the current 
fiscal year, by far the highest deficit for 
any fiscal year in all our history except 
for World War II, which makes the $25 
billion deficit of President Johnson’s last 
year in office look almost pennypinch- 
ing. As Congressman JOHN ASHBROOK, of 
Ohio, said: 

On the domestic front, there does not ap- 
pear to be a single area in which the Presi- 
dent sees no role for the Federal Govern- 
ment, In no field does he advocate ending or 
even cutting back an existing government 
program, no matter how ineffective. The 
march of new bureaucracy, new deficits, and 
new controls continues without a pause. This, 
apparently, is what the President’s New 
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American Revolution is all about. It seems to 
me more like the New American Regimenta- 
tion, 


As for communism, that “dirty word” 
was never uttered. The most that Con- 
gress and the public heard from the 
President about our sworn enemy was 
that most ancient and tattered of all 
“liberal” cliches about foreign relations— 
that though we “have great differences” 
with “the Peoples Republic of China and 
the Soviet Union,” we must “do every- 
thing in our power to insure that we will 
be able to talk about these differences 
rather than fight about them,” 

One might expect that kind of utterly 
trite oversimplification from a college 
student or young professor these days, in 
view of the glaring inadequacies in the 
education most of them have had where 
communism is concerned. But it is aston- 
ishing to hear it from a man once widely 
regarded as exceptionally well informed 
about communism, who as a member of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities—now the Internal Security 
Committee—helped bring about the con- 
viction of Alger Hiss. Almost the first 
thing the most elementary objective 
study of communism reveals is that it is 
their standard policy to both talk and 
fight—wherever and whenever they can 
find anyone gullible enough to trust their 
word or confused enough to think that 
something can be gained by talking to 
and making agreements with them de- 
spite their record of breaking agreements 
more consistently than any other govern- 
ment leaders in history. Have we been 
“talking about our differences rather 
than fighting about them” during the 
last 3 weary years of the war in Vietnam 
while the Paris “peace talks” ground 
slowly on, concurrently with the killing? 
Were we “talking about our differences 
rather than fighting about them” during 
the period of almost the same length 
when the Panmunjom talks went on in 
Korea, right along with the killing? In 
fact, the period when we were talking 
with them the least was also the period 
of the least fighting, during the years 
from the end of the Korean war to the 
Bay of Pigs. 

The President did, at long last, men- 
tion national defense in a context 
other than taking pride that we are 
spending less on it—though he could not 
refrain from hailing the fact that “for 
the first time in 20 years, spending on de- 
fense has been brought below spending 
on human resources.” He announced an 
increase in defense spending in his speech 
to Congress and the Nation, and in the 
full written state of the Union address 
spelled out that this was primarily for 
the purpose of “preserving the suffi- 
ciency of our strategic nuclear deterrent, 
including an allocation of over $900 mil- 
lion to improve our sea-based deterrent 
force—to build additional missile 
launching submarines, carrying a new 
and far more effective missile” as well as 
replacing more submarine-carried Po- 
laris missiles with the new and improved 
Poseidon, replacing older land-based 
missiles with Minuteman III, and de- 
ploying the Safeguard antiballistic mis- 
siie system. 

On this one issue, therefore, of the 
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four mentioned earlier, he did take a 
step in the right direction. But, as Con- 
gressman ASHBROOK pointed out: 

The President’s message shows no sense 
of urgency whatever concerning the dangers 
the United States faces today. This is par- 
ticularly disturbing in the light of the mas- 
sive Soviet buildup that began in 1965 and 
which continues at this moment. 


Last August more than 80 Congress- 
men, many of them respected members 
of the President’s party, took the floor 
in the House of Representatives to ex- 
press their deep concern about the rapid- 
ly declining defense capabilities of the 
United States. Gen. Bruce K. Holloway, 
head of the Strategic Air Command, said 
last year that: 

This country is in greater danger today 
than it was at the time of Pearl Harbor 
or at any time, in my judgment, since the 
eighteenth century. 


You would never guess it from hear- 
ing or reading the President’s state of 
the Union message. 

The one really new subject in the 
state of the Union message was more 
bad news for those engaged in what is 
increasingly becoming a last-ditch fight 
against the final takeover of our public 
schools by an elitist educational estab- 
lishment which hardly bothers to hide 
its scorn and contempt for the wishes 
of the American parent. The best re- 
maining weapon in that fight has been 
“the power of the purse”’—the require- 
ment that schools must go to the voters 
for approval of bond issues and tax rate 
increases to carry on and extend many 
of their programs. The almost successful 
attempt by the education establishment 
in California several years ago to remove, 
without public knowledge, the law re- 
quiring a public vote on local school tax 
rate increases showed the importance 
they see in this roadblock to their 
ambitions. 

After this attempt failed, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court stepped in with 
its ruling that the entire local property 
tax for schools is unconstitutional. Two 
other State courts have followed suit. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Nixon alluded to these three court de- 
cisions as giving the “problem” of school 
property taxes “greater urgency.” He said 
that later in the year he would make 
“final recommendations for relieving the 
burden of property taxes and providing 
both fair and adequate financing for our 
children’s education.” The tone of his 
remarks left little doubt that he will 
propose a substantial and probably total 
abandonment of local financing for local 
schools—another surrender to judicial 
usurpation of power. 

If he does so, his much-applauded 
statement to Congress immediately 
afterward, that “local school boards 
must have control over local schools,” 
will quickly become meaningless. He who 
pays the piper calls the tune. If local 
communities do not pay at least a very 
substantial part of the cost of their own 
schools, there is no possible way that 
they can continue to control them. Per- 
haps, through local school boards, they 
would still have, on occasion, a choice 
among different methods by which new 
educational programs—sex education, 
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for example—are to be carried out. But 
the people of the community would lose 
the option of rejecting the program it- 
self as unnecessary or harmful, by re- 
fusing to vote the money for it. 

The lines in the President’s state of the 
Union message most disturbing to me 
came close to the end of it, when he 
said: 

The leadership of America is here today, in 
this Chamber—the Supreme Court, the Cabi- 
net, the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives. Together, we hold the future of the 
Nation, and the conscience of the Nation, in 
our hands. 


Do we? Have the American people 
gone so far down the road to dependence, 
apathy and centralization of power that 
their future and their conscience are 
“held in the hands” of persons in gov- 
ernment? If so, government will soon 
cease to be our servant and become our 
master. 


QUALITY OF LIFE—HUMAN 
SERVICES 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the young 
people are leading the migration away 
from the countryside because of lack of 
opportunities, it was pointed out by Rev. 
Lawrence C. Gavin, one of the speakers 
at a recent 10-county seminar on rural 


development held in Worthington Minn. 
Father Gavin pointed out: 


If you want to be “where the action is” in 
Wilmont, you have to be over 55, which most 
of the town folk are, and be a member of the 
Senior Citizens’ center. 


Mr, Speaker, I would like to insert 
Father Gavin’s remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD to give my colleagues a 
better understanding of what is hap- 
pening in rural America: 

QUALITY or LIFE—HUMAN SERVICES 
(By Lawrence C. Gavin) 

It may strike you as odd that a clergyman 
is asked to address a conference on “Crisis 
in the Cornbelt.” Frankly, I am a bit un- 
comfortable too. However, this very fact that 
we do not feel fully at ease in one another’s 
meetings, to a degree, pinpoints a problem of 
our complex society. We tend to divide life 
into tight compartments and we plan very 
little communication between these compart- 
ments. In fact, the very reason I am before 
you today is because I objected to the pro- 
gram or the compartments of today’s con- 
ference. As I listened to the Planning Com- 
mittee, the farm programs were there; the 
industrial development programs were there; 
the continuing education programs were 
there; the roads, rails and airplanes were 
there, but people were not there, or here. 
We tend to use people to develop material 
resources rather than using material re- 
sources to enrich the lives of people. 

The problem of the pastor is that he often 
moves in a very idealistic world, and has lit- 
tle understanding of the basic economic facts 
of our complex, productive society. The lay- 
man tends to proceed as though this is a 
man’s world to be managed according to his 
own economic theories. Both are in error— 
this is God's world. God made it. Man is but 
the manager of God’s creation. Man does not 
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proceed as though God did not exist. You 
may object: “We are not here to talk about 
God.” True, but I have a banner on my wall 
at home which gives the reason for my intro- 
duction. It says, “No where does God come 
so close to man as in man.” And it is that 
man that is the subject of my presenta- 
tion. I am not an economist, nor am I a farm 
specialist. I am the pastor of a farming com- 
munity, Wilmont, Minnesota. My concern is 
the well-being of the people of our small 
places. 

The greatest natural resource any place 
has is its’ people. If those people are migrat- 
ing, or staying and suffering injustice and 
inequities, there must be a way to solve the 
crisis. I would like to speak into three areas 
that need our attention: attitude, commu- 
nications and cooperation with each other, 
and planning. 

Who are these people? Rather, who do 
they feel they are in the eyes of the rest of 
America? An event that happened to me may 
shed light on this for you. Shortly after 
being assigned to Wilmont, I attended a 
church supper at Iona, Minnesota. I was 
standing in the middle of the church hall 
visiting when a woman I had worked with 
in the Winona Council of Catholic Women 
spotted me. In a very loud voice she said, 
“Father Gavin, what did you do wrong to 
get sent out here?” I won’t tell you what I 
did, but beneath the question lies years of 
conditioning, years of fact and fiction. 

Who lives in rural America? Not who used 
to live here, but who lives here now. Those 
who stayed. We can marshall a lot of facts 
and figures to answer that question, but 
when all finished we will find that people 
are people, whether rural, urban, or metro- 
politan, they are basically the same. But 
wait—all men, indeed, have equal worth, 
since their worth is determined by their 
creation and not by their intelligence or 
place of residence. All men do not have the 
same capability. The greater the person’s 
capacity, the greater his responsibility to 
help people of lesser capabilities to assure 
quality of life. 

A spirit of neighborliness built the coun- 
try side in the early days of our region. I am 
sure some of you here before me today have 
heard their grandparents tell of the coopera- 
tion in the Adrian Settlement that was 
started in September, 1877; or the Avoca 
settlement started in April of 1878, or the 
John Sweetman Settlement up around 
Currie in the 1880's. A barn-raising bee or 
a threshing ring. The same quality of neigh- 
borliness is needed today between the farms, 
the towns and the center cities to built the 
spirit of our area community. 

The rural crisis that faces the nation is 
due not to a lack of food and fiber, but is 
due to a breakdown of meaningful relations 
between people. It is basically a problem of 
attitude toward our fellow man. Let us just 
take our attitude toward the poor as an ex- 
ample. First of all, do we really believe we 
have poor? The answer is NO, we do not be- 
lieve there are any really poor people. Lew 
Hudson can write all he wants, and Gerald 
Hiel can give us all the statistics in the 
world and we still procrastinate, and hedge 
around and then finally just refuse to ac- 
cept the obvious, If one or two or a hundred 
cases are dropped in our laps we hide behind 
the old myths, “It is their own fault if they 
are poor” or “I know a guy who.. .”, Be- 
fore we can have quality of life for all, we 
have to erase the myths that are dividing 
us as & people. 

I don’t know when I have been so dis- 
appointed as a year or so ago when it was 
reported that the President of the United 
States had requested a famous folk singer 
to sing “Welfare Cadillac” at a White House 
party. Thank God the man refused. The 
perpetrating of such myths on any level is 
the very heart of our crisis of attitude. 

The poor are here—they are the old, and 
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the very young. They are hidden by our 
greatest asset “Open Space.” As often hap- 
pens, we have stereo-typed all poor in the 
ghetto. The fact is we have not only more 
space, but more poor than the ghettos, Only 
when we accept the fact that they exist and 
are my brothers, can we then move on, 

Move on to what? Finding ways to allow 
the people who have stayed to grow up if 
they are children, or be fulfilled by produc- 
tive lives if they are young adults or adults, 
and to share being alive if they are our 
elderly. The Southwest Minnesota Opportu- 
nity Council-Community Action Agency 
has a great philosophy for doing just that. 
The basic purpose of the Community Action 
Agency is to stimulate a better focusing of 
all available local, state, private and federal 
resources upon the goal of enabling low- 
income families, and low-income individuals 
of all ages, in rural and urban areas, to attain 
the skills, knowledge, and motivations, and 
secure the opportunities needed for them to 
become self-sufficient, or in keeping with the 
theme of this talk, so they can enjoy fully 
the quality of life. 

If you want to be “where the action is” in 
Wilmont, you have to be over 55, which most 
of the town folk are, and be a member of 
the Senior Citizen's center. As productive as 
this program is, it could be even more pro- 
ductive of dignity and quality of life if our 
attitude toward the elderly would change. We 
have the American know-how to harness the 
power to shoot man to the moon. Can't we 
harness the power of our elderly in such a 
way that their last years may be productive, 
not of goods for money's sake, although this 
is a possibility, but productive for human 
dignity’s sake. 

The success of the Community Action 
Agency, Welfare Agency, Health, Housing, 
any people to people help agencies, depends 
so much upon “attitude” of the people of 
this region and of the leaders elected and 
appointed. It also hinges upon the second 
area of my presentation. 

Bigness and newness are the mood of 
America. The bigger the better, the newer the 
nicer. The towns of these ten counties are 
not big nor are they new. There is a whole 
school of sociologists who say, “In that case, 
they will die. They have served their pur- 
poses, team-haul towns, sixty minutes from 
farm to market, and since, cars and trucks 
have replaced the team, so small towns must 
die.” You and I know these people are right 
if the small town remains what it was 
founded to be; the center of trade, the only 
center of life for its’ people, and the farms 
a team-haul around. These towns were built 
on a spirit of strong competition and rivalry; 
one with another, and this may have been 
necessary. We don’t want the small town to 
lose its’ life or its identity, but how do we 
save them. 

It calls for a people who foster goodwill. 
While they push their own interests, they 
will do it in a responsible way. They will 
seek to get ahead, but not at the expense of 
their neighbor. In all cases, two things are 
necessary. Each community has to take an 
honest look at itself, and come to a decision 
as to what it can really do and be—not all 
by itself, but in close interdependence on 
the farms, towns and cities in the sixty- 
minute area round it. Then in communica- 
tion and cooperation with those around, be 
fully alive to what it does best. 

The key to life is communication, Amer- 
ica is organized on a vertical basis and the 
lines of communication run from a local 
unit to a county unit to a state unit toa 
national unit. There is little horizontal deal- 
ing within a county or between counties. 
Vertical communication makes us dependent 
upon far away resources. Horizontal com- 
munication makes people aware of their 
interdependence. 

The Honorable Ray F. Schisler, Mayor of 
Worthington, invited the eighty-six mayors 
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of this ten-county area to a brain-storming 
session December 6, 1971, at the Worthington 
Country Club in preparation for this con- 
ference. Those present were asked to voice 
their concerns and needs. The need for bet- 
ter communication between all people was 
mentioned in all the groups. The other con- 
cern that was voiced loud and clear was the 
lore of political punch, the lore of political 
power. Present time calls for a people who 
are willing to face up to reality. If the 
eighty-six mayors stand alone, they stand 
little chance of being heard. If all of us are 
willing to stand together, we can be heard. 

We have asked our public officials to come 
here today to listen to these talks. Why? 
Not because we are going to tell them some- 
thing new, but because we are doing it to- 
gether. The three major farm organizations 
kicked things off this morning through their 
TO Norman Lawson, and by voice 

are agreed upon a fourteen-point program. 
This is a beginning and if we are really hon- 
est, we have to come face to face with our 
sins, Sins on the part of the public and pri- 
vate sectors. One of the purposes of this con- 
ference is to show the elected and appointed 
officials who were invited here today that we 
do want to speak with a united voice. Town 
and country people contribute to their own 
neglect by an unwillingness to face up to 
realities. There are still significant differ- 
ences between life on the farm, the small 
town, the city, and the metropolitan cen- 
ters. However, it will be more helpful in 
achieving the goals of this conference and 
fostering the enrichment of life to empha- 
size that the people in different places not 
only need each other, but today are willing 
to work together. 

Communities have the capacity to fulfill 
different functions, but to do so, self-interest 
and large community concerns need to be in 
balance. We need interest groups; we need 
town pride. These must not be ends in them- 
selves, but means to achieve the development 
of an area. Loyalty to a place must not stand 
in the way of meeting basic needs, It is no 
longer important at what particular geo- 
graphical spot a high school, hospital, or 
church is located. The important thing is 
that educational, health, and church services 
are accessible to the people so that their 
needs can be met. 

Town and country society is no longer a 
land area made up of independent family 
farm units, isolated villages, and towns, each 
with its own separate social institutions. To- 
day it is one web of human activity tied 
together into an area complex. 

The old image of loyalty to a place and 
social independence still exists in the mind 
of many. This image must be replaced by 
an image which reflects a spirit of involve- 
ment and coordination of business efforts, 
a concern for area development, and an in- 
terest in quality communities. 

I have tried to draw together three things 
that may help develop and assure a quality 
of life for our people in the ten-county area. 
I would be gravely amiss if I did not speak 
strongly to the major need. We have made 
gods, false gods of the “things” of the earth— 
production, money, possessions, fame, power, 
and then wonder why we have trouble. The 
bickering, mistrust and selfishness of all of 
us has to be put aside. We cannot honestly 
ask the political sphere for help if we are 
not open and willing to help each other. 
The strong must help the weak, not stay weak 
but grow stronger. If all we are interested 
in is “building bigger barns” for ourselves at 
the expense of our fellow men, then we are 
doomed to fail. 

We need roads and plants and crops and 
education, but for the quality of life of 
men, all men, 
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UNITED STATES’ FIRST RECOGNI- 
TION OF NEED FOR A POWERFUL 
NAVY 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, 
February 6 is an important date in the 
history of this Nation. It marks the sign- 
ing of the treaty of alliance between 
the United States and France, an asso- 
ciation that turned the tide of events 
during the Revolutionary War giving the 
Colonial troops the necessary naval pres- 
ence and manpower to effectively meet 
the British. 

February 6, 1972, we celebrate the 
194th anniversary of the alliance. That 
association represents fulfillment of the 
recognition by Colonial military leaders 
of the absolute necessity of a powerful 
Navy if the war for independence was 
to be won. 

A bond we have today to our history 
is the continued need of a strong, mod- 
ern Navy. The United States is more 
than at any time in its history dependent 
on its Navy, merchant marine, and 
water-borne commerce to meets its re- 
quirements. A powerful Navy is still es- 
sential to a free United States. 

During the war the British demon- 
strated time and again the usefulness of 
a Navy. The lessons were not lost on the 
Americans. Lacking a strong Navy of 
our own we turned to France, winning 
their support which was formalized in 
the 1778 signing. The action made pos- 
sible the British defeat at Yorktown, a 
reversal of American discouragement 
with the war’s operations, and eventual 
winning of independence from Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, an outstanding article 
on this subject has been published in 
the February edition of Sea Power mag- 
azine. Author William Humphreys re- 
veals the effective use the British made 
of “amphibious warfare”; Washington's 
growing recognition of the need for a 
powerful Navy; and the great importance 
Count De Grasse’s blocking of Chesa- 
peake Bay of September 15, 1781, was to 
the outcome of the war. I urge my col- 
leagues to read it. 

I insert the article at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From Sea Power, Feb. 1972] 

“A THOUSAND FEINTS”—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LEARNS THE LESSON OF SEA POWER AND A 
FRENCH FLEET TIPS THE BALANCE 

(By William J. Humphreys) 

William J. Humphreys went to Europe early 
in 1940 as a war correspondent for the As- 
sociated Press. He later joined the New York 
Herald Tribune and covered Western Europe 
for that paper until 1960. Until 1967 he ran a 
public relations office in Paris, when he re- 
tired to write a forthcoming book on French 
intervention in the American Revolution. He 
now lives in Brittany. 

Histories of the American Revolutionary 
War are long on the valor of its heroes but 
short on the strategy guiding them, and the 
emphasis is not a little deceptive. 

Needless to say, the dictionaries of the 
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American language contain no words for 
overstating the bravery with which the out- 
gunned and outmanned Continental Army 
and Navy outlasted the enemy. But in put- 
ting so much stress on battle action, meri- 
torious though it was, and in paying s0 
little attention to planning and operations, 
with all their setbacks, our chronicles accen- 
tuate episodes without telling us how inde- 
pendence was really won. 

The most important by-product of this 
unbalanced approach is the prevailing, land- 
lubber school of history. A basic misconcep- 
tion, where the Revolution is concerned. 

This off-target idea is the assumption, 
when it is not being chauvinistically pre- 
sented as a contention, that the Revolution’s 
success already had been fully assured be- 
fore the first French sail was sighted off our 
shores, in response to the Franco-American 
Alliance of 1778. This delusion maintains 
that naval operations were never decisive 
in the game plan, or high-command strategy. 
It would have us believe that naval oper- 
ations were so secondary that victory, apart 
from its merely political formalities, already 
had been achieved three years before York- 
town. 

George Washington’s correspondence as 
Commander-in-Chief, from Boston in 1775 
bidding his officers farewell, is a direct and 
complete contradiction of this cockleshell 
opinion, 

The vast collection of his dally reflections 
of the war shows that the longer the struggle 
lasted, the more convinced the Commander- 
in-Chief became that disaster was overtaking 
the Fight for Freedom on a go-it-alone basis. 

The justification for this perspective was 
his growing understanding of how sea power 
was dictating every strategic turn of the 
battle. The Revolutionary War was for Wash- 
ington a progressive education in the im- 
perative need of a French naval presence in 
American waters both before and after the 
signing of the Alliance on February 6, 1778. 


“WAR FOR AMERICAN DEPENDENCE” 


European historians display more aware- 
ness of Washington’s dire requirements than 
our own authorities. They do so by prefer- 
ing the term, “War for American Independ- 
ence,” while “American Revolutionary War,” 
with its built-in suggestion of self-salvation 
is seldom encountered. 

The difference is an accurate reflection of 
European thought between 1776 and 1783, 
when Old World high commands saw the 
Revolution merely as a police action taken by 
England against a colonial economy which 
had neither an armaments industry nor con- 
vertible currency with which to buy arms. To 
offset these handicaps, the benevolent in- 
tervention of France was held to be essential. 

Thus, the War for American Independence 
engulfing the Revolution as one of its many 
theaters of operations, was a worldwide naval 
contest to force England to disperse her fleet 
and eventually surrender the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Colonies. The respected naval thinker, 
Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, USN, fully 
appreciated this viewpoint: 

“... the alliance with France and subse- 
quently with Spain brought to the Americans 
that which they above all needed—a sea 
power to counterbalance that of England. 
Will it be too much for American pride to 
admit that, had France refused to contest 
control of the sea with England, the latter 
would have been able to reduce the Atlantic 
seaboard? Let us not kick down the ladder by 
which we mounted nor refuse to acknowledge 
what our fathers felt in their hour of trial.” 

Washington's writings are an unrelenting 
and poignant witness to his schooling in this 
problem limned by Captain Mahan; one of 
his earliest lessons received in March, 1776, 
when the British decided to yield Boston 
to its Patriot besiegers, At that time, Revo- 
lutionary spirits were still buoyed up by 
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the action at Lexington and Concord the 
previous year. Optimism reigned, but was 
untutored. 

Thus, there were cheers when the enemy 
garrison sailed away from Boston, even 
though there were no Patriot warships of 
sufficient firepower or tonnage to say nay to 
the departure or even to annoy it. Ashore in 
Boston, Washington was left under the mis- 
apprehension that the British Fleet's desti- 
nation was New York, where it was :ogical 
for him to hope this same force could again 
be engaged. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S LOYALTY 


But as he learned to his disadvantage, the 
English had set their course for Halifax 
where they used Nova Scotia's loyalty to the 
Crown to screen the embarkation of rein- 
forcements and provisions for the Battle of 
Long Island. It was this confrontation within 
the limits of modern Brooklyn that cost the 
United States the loss of Manhattan Island 
and its port—both invaluable to all the 
enemy's future operations. So deeply did the 
British dig in there, that they still were in 
the process of evacuation months after the 
1783 peace treaty was signed. 

Certainly, the loss of New York City’s har- 
bor was a fortissimo lecture on the advan- 
tage of amphibious operations and the fa- 
cllity with which the enemy could conduct 
them. 

Thereafter, as his own handwriting con- 
firms time and time again, Washington was 
never unaware of the essential, maritime 
character of the war. And it was inevitable 
that he saw that his handicap, the sine qua 
non weapon missing from the United States 
arsenal and absolutely unobtainable on a 
purely self-help basis, was a navy. A real 
navy. 

We had none. Not so much as a single 
ship-of-the-line to defend our coasts or to 
suggest an incipient battle fleet. That fleet 
never was and never could be, until victory 
and independence could give the nation the 
time to build line-of-battle ships and the 
expertise to fight them. 

On the other side of this coin with an 
empty face, the legend was capable of stag- 
gering men who were both contemplative 
and intrepid. The enemy of the newly de- 
clared United States was internationally 
rated as the world’s only superpower, a dis- 
tinction that rested exclusively on the Royal 
Navy’s proven reputation of invincibility. 
None of this reputation was to be impaired 
by the consecutive losses of New York and 
Philadelphia and by Washington's inability 
to offer any effective resistance to these am- 
phibious operations, a technique which his 
correspondence describes as “naval co-opera- 
tion.” 


NEITHER INFORMATION NOR TIME 


There had been 150 enemy sails counted 
when the British appeared off Sandy Hook 
prior to the Battle of Long Island. When 
Philadelphia’s turn came, 260 vessels had 
15,000 troops aboard when they left Staten 
Island in July, 1777, executed a feint at the 
mouth of the Delaware, disappeared and then 
reappeared in the Chesapeake. Obviously, 
Washington had neither the information nor 
the time it alone could provide to enable 
him to oppose the enemy's landing on Mary- 
land's Eastern Shore, at the head of the Elk 
River, 

Hermann Maurice, the Comte de Saxe, a 
Marshal of France, and one of that nation’s 
more cherished heroes, used to say that his 
secret for winning battles was “in the legs.” 
But it seems evident that his dictum was 
intended to apply solely to Fontenoy and 
other dry-land actions, and not to the foot- 
sore pursult of sea power, 

Indeed, it would be surprising if a man of 
Washington’s perception had failed to see 
that the inviolate mobility of the enemy’s 
troop transports under the Royal Navy's care 
was imposing a hopeless destiny upon him: 
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always to react without being able to ini- 
tiate, Nonetheless, the Commander-in-Chief 
bravely set about defending Philadelphia as 
best he could. When his line on the Brandy- 
wine was turned by the invasion forces, the 
way to Philadelphia was cleared. Before 
Washington could fail in his counterattack 
at Germantown, Cornwallis had already 
marched into what was then the second 
largest city in the English-speaking world. 

Like Singapore nearly two centuries later, 
the Delaware River forts that were supposed 
to defend Philadelphia from a naval assault 
were taken from the rear. 

Once again, England had demonstrated 
that she had to employ only a fraction of her 
sea power to preserve the impunity with 
which her ground troops could be moved up 
and down the coastline, striking where and 
when they would. 


COMMONSENSE ARGUED 


Ships-of-the-line, vessels with 74 guns or 
more, were the solution to Washington’s pre- 
dicament, but our yards, without peer in the 
construction of lighter craft, lacked the skills 
and experience to build the heavyweights 
capable of interfering with the enemy's free- 
dom of movement. Frigates, a few of which 
our shipwrights could manage, were the 
cruisers of the 17th and 18th Centuries. They 
were speedy enough to run away from the 
heavier guns of the heavier ships-of-the-line, 
but it was suicidal for the faster, lighter 
frigates to dare to stand and trade blows with 
the dreadnaughts that were able to create. 
Proof of this shortcoming in our shipbuild- 
ing category was the T74-gun America. 
Several years were spent in assembling her, 
but she was destined never to fire a shot in 
anger. 

Thus common sense argued that our frig- 
ates and other vessels should avoid engage- 
ments with heavier tonnage. 

Before going into action, John Paul Jones 
and other naval heroes served their country 
best by scouring the horizons for odds that 
were no worse than even. Men were easier 
to replace than the sails they set and the 
guns they fired. Bluntly inventoried, the 
American war effort at sea added up to no 
more than what it was ashore. At best, the 
struggle consisted of hit-and-run tactics, or 
the mere harassment of the world’s leading 
industrial and naval power. As such, it might 
sustain hopes of wringing a settlement of 
sorts from Parliament, but in the event of 
England's full mobilization, it could never be 
expected to exhaust her arsenal and so im- 
pose American independence by arms. Only 
what Washington called “a naval coopera- 
tion,” a battle fleet strong enough to chal- 
lenge the English invulnerability to sea, 
could dignify the American Revolution with 
a strategy and a chance for outright victory. 

Washington’s comprehension of this sit- 
uation was never more apparent than when 
the enemy convoy of 260 vessels were em- 
barking men and supplies at Staten Island 
in July, 1777, preparatory to capturing Phila- 
delphia. It was an awesome spectacle. The 
Congress may be pardoned for nagging Wash- 
ington to discover the expedition’s destina- 
tion. 

But the port of embarkation had been 
effectively sealed off, and our spies were un- 
able to crack the secret. Accordingly, on 
July 2nd, Washington was forced to write 
a note to John Hancock, then President of 
Congress, that sustained the suspense rather 
than relieved it. The strain showed in Wash- 
ington’s terse reminder to Hancock that the 
United States, with no navy of its own, 
was fighting the formidable sea power of 
England. "Their Fleet,” the Commander-in- 
Chief wrote, “gives them the most signal ad- 
vantages, and opportunity of practicing a 
thousand feints.” 

DESTINATION STILL UNKNOWN 

On July 25th, when Hancock was advised 

that the Staten Island armada had sailed 
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but that its destination still was unknown, 
Washington again seized the opportunity to 
remind Congress that it was up against the 
world’s number 1 maritime nation, 

“The amazing advantage the Enemy derive 
from their Ships and the Command of the 
Water,” Washington wrote, “keeps us in a 
State of constant perplexity and the most 
anxious conjecture.” 

If Philadelphia's fall trumpeted the value 
of sea power, its deliverance from English 
hands the following year was no less instruc- 
tive. Without so much as a solitary Con- 
tinental trooper knocking at the gates, the 
British evacuated the city, bag and baggage. 
The surrender without a fight seemed almost 
magical. More than 10,000 enemy troops quit 
their prize with much haste and no dignity. 
By the morning of June 18, 1778, they were 
across the Delaware and hurrying across the 
Jersey flatlands to the safety of their Man- 
hattan Island fortress. 

However, it was not magic but sea power 
that explained the precipitous exodus from 
Philadelphia. France, the number 2 maritime 
nation, had signed the alliance with the 
United States the previous February 6th, 
and there was good reason to believe that 
Spain, honoring her share of the Pacte de 
Famille, would soon join the other Bourbon 
Crown. 

As soon as London received confirmation 
March 26th, the fastest frigate in Ports- 
mouth was dispatched to America on a voy- 
age that might be compared with Paul Re- 
vere's ride. A paraphrase of the message for 
urgent delivery in occupied Philadelphia may 
be fairly stated in the following words: 

The French are coming! Their intervention 
means Admiral d’Estaing’s Toulon fleet may 
have already sailed for the Delaware to sever 
your own only line of communications, Head 
for New York! Get out of town before it’s too 
late! 

TREATED AS A FAILURE 


Our analysts are wont to treat d’Estaing’s 
cruise as a notable failure. They cite his re- 
luctance to storm New York harbor’s bris- 
tling defenses and his withdrawal from New- 
port, R.I., after the August hurricane of that 
year had knocked several of his vessels out 
of action. 

Admiral d'Estaing, whose mere appearance 
in American waters was later credited with 
the British withdrawal from Newport, is 
more kindly treated by the Admiralty and 
War Office records in London. They are in 
no doubt about the cause of Philadelphia's 
bloodless liberation a success story hard to 
find in our own history books. 

In any event, Washington recognized the 
significance of d’Estaing’s rather modest re- 
connaissance. He became more positive than 
ever that the salvation of the fight for inde- 
pendence hinged solely on massive interven- 
tion by the French Navy. Therefore, he had 
no hesitation in approving LaFayette’s ap- 
plication for a furlough to return to France, 
when the approach of cold weather ended 
the 1778 campaigning. Obviously, no one was 
better qualified than M. le Marquis to plead 
and in Versailles. 

As it had been for hundreds of years, the 
army was the senior service in France, and 
it was a comforting thought that Lafayette 
was not only a part of it but also an estab- 
lished hero of the United States struggle for 
freedom. If anyone could be articulate about 
the reason why American battles were hold- 
ing actions, the veteran of the flercest ones 
should be the man of understanding. 

M, le Marquis did much more than plead 
Washington's case. If we may believe his 
Memoires, he deliberately disobeyed Con- 
gress in the process. As explained in his own 
account of his Paris mission, his insub- 
ordination was intended because it was the 
surest way to provide a strategic weight of 
French naval assistance for the United 
States. 
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The Memoires explain that Congress was 
fearful of enmities left over from the French 
and Indian War, and for this reason, it 
specifically directed Lafayette not to ask for 
ground troops to be sent to the United States. 
French soldiers in the United States could 
provoke “anxiety and discontent,” according 
to the Memoires. Petitioning France to send 
troops to America was actually a device to 
circumvent apathy at the topmost level of 
government, Lafayette’s own words relate. 
They charge that Louis XVI, Vergennes and 
other ministers did not lead the nation into 
war but were dragged into it by public 
opinion. 

Since French Army units were officered by 
nobility like himself, the Marquis was en- 
titled to assume that soldiers going to the 
United States would be under the command 
of some of the Versailles Court’s favorites, 
and that once the favorites were ashore in 
far-off America, the naval support without 
which the war could not be won would be 
much easier to obtain. 

The Memoires speak of the author in the 
third person, and the Marquis has this to 
say about his intrigue against his King and 
Court: 

“Lafayette knew that by employing young 
officers of the Court and by attracting in 
this way the attention of the French people 
to this little corps, the Ministers would be 
forced sooner or later to make use of it by 
giving it naval superiority on the American 
coastline.” 

Sufficient sea power to alter the course of 
the war, the Memoires sdd, had been Lafay- 
ette’s “principal objective.” But other op- 
erational claims on the Navy had been mak- 
ing the naval support “difficult to get.” 

Thus, “it was not achieved before 1781, 
and then just for a few weeks. The event (i.e. 
the Battle of the Chesapeake Capes in which 
Admiral de Grasse made possible the victory 
at Yorktown) had proved how right Lafay- 
ette was to exhort day after day the necessity 
or naval superiority.” 

On his return to Boston in April, 1780, 
after a year’s absence. the Marquis brought 
word that “the little corps” of 5,000 men 
under Rochambeau soon would follow him 
across the Atlantic, but there was no Con- 
gressional rebuke for his disobedience. There 
was irony in this development. While Lafay- 
ette had been in France trying to wind up 
the war, it had been winding down in 
America. 

ITS LASTING CONTRIBUTION 

The currency of the period, then in the act 
of coining a lasting contribution to the 
American language, was “not worth a Conti- 
nental;” inflation was rampant. 

Feeding on the economic misery keeping 
step with the nearly worthless paper money, 
discontent was abroad in the land but it had 
nothing to do with the imminent presence of 
French soldiers. Moreover, the unrest was not 
merely a manifestation by civilians, as the 
mutinies in the Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey Lines soon were to verify. Not surpris- 
ingly then, Washington and Lafayette were 
most anxious to give immediate employment 
to the seven French ships-of-the-line escort- 
ing Rochambeau’s men across the Atlantic 
to Rhode Island. 

As soon as M. le, Comte stepped ashore at 
Newport in July, 1780, the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette was on hand as Washington's welcom- 
ing emissary and also to propose a joint at- 
tack on New York City without delay, with 
the seven ships-of-the-line providing the es- 
sential naval support. In this way, the war 
could be won in a single blow, and Ameri- 
can resistance saved from sagging into 
defeatism. 

Rochambeau declined, asking for a face- 
to-face meeting with Washington before de- 
ciding any major moves. It was a wise pre- 
caution. As Rochambeau had good reason 
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to suspect, the Royal Navy had not been far 
behind him during his Atlantic crossing. In 
fact, a squadron under Admiral Graves put 
into New York just three days after the 
French convoy’s arrival. “The tables were 
thus completely turned as regards naval su- 
premacy,” it is said by noted naval historian 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, USN (Ret.) 

On this account, the Washington-Ro- 
chambeau conference at Hartford, Conn., 
the following September had little to do ex- 
cept to agree formally on the inability of the 
Franco-American armies to take a decisive 
action without “a constant naval superior- 
ity” to guard against an amphibious opera- 
tion by the enemy hitting their flanks. 


VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERLOOK 


As a matter of fact, it was virtually im- 
possible to overlook this fundamental. The 
participants had to break off thelr discus- 
sions and dash back to their respective sta- 
tions when a courier dashed in on a lathery 
horse and reported that Rodney had just 
enhanced the enemy’s naval advantage by 
dropping anchor in New York harbor. The 
situation looked more critical than ever. 
Ever since the conclusion of the Franco- 
American Alliance, the Royal Navy had been 
growing at the rate of more than 2,000 sea- 
men each month, and in submission to these 
and other menacing developments, including 
the economic and financial plight of all of 
the original states, the Comte de Rocham- 
beau decided to send his son, the Vicomte, 
back to France to solicit both hard cash and 
the Navy. 

Lafayette also put his pen to work for the 
same cause. Writing to Vergennes on Janu- 
ary 30th, 1781, he spoke for Washington and 
others in authority here when he said that 
“Everyone .. . it is physically impossible for 
us to support offensive units without ships.” 
For the campaign months ahead in 1781, “a 
solid maritime superiority” had to be pro- 
vided in the United States, “the true theater 
of war.” 

Like Rochambeau, Washington felt com- 
pelled to send a personal representative to 
France to request a special delivery of specie 
(coined money) and naval assistance. His in- 
structions to his delegate, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John Laurens, were to lay before Louis 
XVI and his Ministers the following grim 
survey of the United States: 

“That next to a loan of money a constant 
naval superiority on these coasts is the ob- 
ject most interesting. This would instantly 
reduce the enemy to a difficult defensive and. 
by removing all prospect of extending their 
acquisitions, would take away the motives 
for prosecuting the war.” 

On March 5th, the King’s Ministers bowed 
to the logic of these arguments, and Ad- 
miral de Grasse was issued his orders to con- 
cert his actions during the summer ahead 
with the Franco-American armies in the 
United States. 

In preparation of that concert, Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau paraded their men 
through cheering throngs of Philadelphians 
on September 8rd. It was a stunning display 
of confidence in French naval power, because 
the Battle of the Chesapeake Capes was not 
to be fought until two days later. 


PROMISE TO SHOW HIS FLAG 


As a matter of fact, the trusting generals 
of the Franco-American coalition did not 
know then whether de Grasse was weather- 
bound in the distance or nearby. All they 
had in hands was the French Admiral’s prom- 
ise to show his flag in the Chesapeake, where 
Cornwallis was also waiting for naval inter- 
vention to save him. 

The Allied troops were already south of 
Philadelphia and its cheers of “On to York- 
town!” and “Vive le Roi!” when word was 
received near Chester that the French Fleet, 
led by the 100-gun “Ville de Paris,” the 
flagship, had entered the Bay and was dis- 
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embarking 4,000 French troops from the West 
Indies to help Lafayette seal off Yorktown 
by land. 

With one exception, the sea, all of Corn- 
wallis’ escape routes were now closed. The 
trap was almost sprung, and this responsi- 
bility was up to de Grasse when the Royal 
Navy was sighted off Cape Henry with the in- 
tention of succoring the Yorktown garrison. 

Admiral de Grasse’s eagerness to meet the 
challenge may be measured by the fact he 
left 90 officers and 1,800 men ashore who were 
directing the beachhead landing of the West 
Indian troops. Although this constituted a 
handicap, which his officers later described 
as putting them on the defensive, the 24 
French ships-of-the-line shot up Admiral 
Graves’ 19 vessels so badly that the English 
admiral chose to return to New York, 

Some historians have compared the Battle 
of the Chesapeake Capes with the dry-land 
action at Waterloo, where the rest of Europe 
gave Napoleon his comeuppance. Others, in 
the naval tradition, have said that it was 
more important than Trafalgar, where Nel- 
son died reasserting England’s naval supe- 
riority over its enemies. 

Had Washington lived long enough to form 
his own opinions about Waterloo or Trafal- 
gar, it seems unlikely that he would have 
quarreled with any of these analogies. For 
him Yorktown, coming after the Battle of 
Chesapeake Capes, must have seemed an 
anticlimax. 


DISPUTED CLAIMS PAYMENT— 
WASTE OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned that the Defense Department is 
planning to allow contractors to collect 
at least 6 percent annual interest on the 
final settlement of disputed claims. I fear 
that this new regulation will be a poten- 
tially multi-million-dollar gift to hun- 
dreds of defense contractors. The new 
regulation, which will be part of the 
ASPR rules, will apply to all new con- 
tracts in excess of $1 million. 

I have called upon Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird to cancel this new 
regulation. I believe it is simply a waste 
of taxpayers’ money. If this new regula- 
tion goes into effect, a contractor who re- 
ceived a $20 million claim, after 5 years 
of dispute, would be paid a whopping $6 
million in interest alone. 

Presently, claims totaling at least $100 
million are in dispute. Contractors can 
attempt to collect claims for any extra 
cost in the performance of a contract 
above the original price which allegedly 
is the fault of the Government. 

I believe that this new regulation, in 
addition to being extremely costly, will 
have two adverse effects. First, the Gov- 
ernment will be tempted to settle some 
unjustified claims in order to avoid a dis- 
puted claim that earns interest, Second, 
once a claim is considered in dispute, the 
contractor may hold up a final settlement 
to increase interest payments. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
defense industry lobby is pressing for a 
further liberalization of this new and 
costly loophole. The industry hopes to 
place interest payments on a sliding scale 
and change the date at which a contract 
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is considered in dispute, lengthening the 
time that the Government must pay 
interest. 

This new regulation and industry’s 
pressure for a liberalization of the regu- 
lation is just another sign that the entire 
claims system is not working. Outstand- 
ing claims against the Navy alone total 
more than $800 million. During fiscal 
1971, only 3 out of 86 outstanding claims 
with the Navy were settled. The system is 
slow, imprecise, and extraordinarily 
costly. I believe our claims system needs 
thorough study and, undoubtedly, a com- 
prehensive reform. This new regulation, 
which will be enormously expensive, will 
only encourage more waste in our already 
mismanaged claims system. 

The letter to Secretary Laird follows: 


JANUARY 28, 1972. 
Hon, MELVIN R. LAD, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Larp: I understand that the De- 
partment is planning to include in its ASPR 
rules a provision for the collection of in- 
terest on disputed claims by contractors as 
part of a final settlement. 

Under this regulation, as I understand it, 
the contractor will be able to collect at least 
6% interest on settlements of disputed con- 
tracts. This provision will apparently apply 
to all new contracts over $1 million once the 
regulation is in force. Thus if a contractor 
received a $20 million claim after five years of 
dispute, the government would be forced to 
pay a whopping $6 million in interest alone. 
That’s simply a waste of the taxpayer's 
money. I believe that this regulation is a 
mistake and I hope that you will cancel it. 

In addition to wasting the taxpayers’ 
money, this new regulation would have two 
additional adverse effects. First, contracting 
officers may be tempted to settle some un- 
justified claims in order to prevent a claim 
from becoming a disputed claim. Secondly, 
the contractor may attempt to slow down the 
process of resolving disputed claims in order 
to gain larger interest payments. 

It is my understanding that the defense 
industry lobby is pressing for further liberal- 
ization of the rule to widen this costly new 
loophole. The industry hopes to obtain a 
sliding interest payment schedule that would 
undoubtedly increase the interest costs. Also, 
the industry hopes to change the date on 
which a claim would become eligible for the 
collection of interest. 

Industry's attempt to collect interest I be- 
lieve is just another sign that the claims sys- 
tem is not working. The Navy, for example, 
settled only three of 86 outstanding claims in 
1971. Over $800 million of claims are cur- 
rently outstanding against the Navy alone. 

After carefully reviewing this new rule I 
have concluded that, overall the regulation 
will be enormously expensive and will en- 
courage more waste in an already misman- 
aged claims system. I hope that the regula- 
tion is cancelled. 

Sincerely, 
LES ASPIN, 
Member of Congress. 


BARBOURSVILLE, W. VA., ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AWARD 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, not once, not 
twice, but three times in a row, Barbours- 
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ville Elementary School in Cabell County, 
W. Va., was designated as a demonstra- 
tion center by the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness in recognition of its 
outstanding program of health and phys- 
ical education. During 1971, Barbours- 
ville Elementary School was one of only 
41 elementary schools in the United 
States to receive such an award and, to 
my knowledge, the only school in the tri- 
State area of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Ohio. 

This was made possible by the dedica- 
tion and motivation of a man, a staff, and 
a fine young student body. 

Mr. William T. Tweel, director and in- 
structor at the school, has been a major 
force in bringing together a spirit of 
youthful cooperation among the stu- 
dents. Mr. Tweel calls it total group par- 
ticipation and attributes success to the 
involvement of many adults and stu- 
dents working together. 

To Mr. Tweel, to the principal, and 
staff, to the many young boys and girls, 
and their parents, we owe a debt of grati- 
tude for bringing out that which is good 
in our young people. 

It is my sincere hope that Barbours- 
ville Elementary School will continue to 
serve as a leader in this program area for 
the future. 


THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the January 26 edition of the Northern 
Virginia Daily of Strasburg, Va., in- 
cluded an excellent editorial on the sub- 
ject of Federal deficit spending. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “A Deficit Is a Deficit Is a Defi- 
cit,” be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Dericrr Is a Dertcrr Is a DEFICIT 

The review of the President’s annual budg- 
et has become an almost predictable rou- 
tine each year. The monetary requirements 
of federal agencies grow in direct proportion 
to the rapidity in which a paternalistic gov- 
ernment bores more deeply into the lives 
of everyone. 

Nobody thinks in terms of balanced budg- 
ets anymore. In fact, one hardly hears the 
phrase these days. The people are apparently 
thoroughly conditioned to the fact that gov- 
ernment is expected to spend more than it 
takes in. It has become a way of government 
fiscal life. 

President Nixon’s budget for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1972 to June 30, 1973 is no 
exception. It calls for outlays of $246.3 bil- 
lion and income of $220.8 billion. It antici- 
pates a deficit of $25.5 billion which is doubt- 
less conservative. Announced anticipated 
deficits generally are. 

During the current fiscal year the Nixon 
Administration had estimated the deficit to 
be $11.6 billion. It is now known it will ap- 
proach $40 billion. What about the deficit for 
fiscal 1972-73? Estimated at $25.5 billion, we 
are willing to wager it will be somewhere 
closer to $45 billion. 
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The remarkable thing is that deficits are 
so commonplace that presidents no longer 
apologize for them or the fact that almost 
invariably the final deficit figures overrun 
estimates. President Nixon even appears to 
be using this new budget and expected defi- 
cit as a campaign talking point, stressing 
that the “planned deficit would stimulate 
economic recovery at a proper pace without 
risking a new wave of inflation.” 

We do not know exactly what the Presi- 
dent means by this because our understand- 
ing is precisely to the contrary. We recollect 
that most economists in the pre-wage-freeze 
days were saying quite openly and convinc- 
ingly that it was continued government defi- 
cit spending of the past decade or two 
which is one of the chief causes of today’s 
high point of inflation. 

Or, consider this presidential statement: 

“Deficit spending at this time, like tem- 
porary wage and price controls, is strong 
but necessary medicine. We take that medi- 
cine because we need it, not because we 
like it; as our economy successfully combats 
unemployment, we will stop taking the 
medicine well before we become addicted to 
it.” 

What is the President really saying? He is 
telling us that deficits are evil but that he 
must promise us a whopper at thig time, 
only a temporary one mind you, just enough 
to give that nasty old economy a needed 
shot in the arm. When we get things under 
control, like irritating unemployment, we'll 
stop “taking the medicine before we be- 
come addicted to it.” 

Who's fooling whom? No hophead was ever 
more hopelessly addicted to heroin than this 
country is to deficit financing. The people 
know this, the politicians know it, and the 
Administration knows it, so why doesn’t the 
President stop kidding around? 

The fact is Congress has been presented 
with a budget which calls for expending 
$246.3 billion. We anticipate a deficit of 
$25.5 billion. It’s election year and we can 
expect to be hearing a lot about the Nixon 
budget and the promised deficit. Whether it’s 
& good budget or a bad one will be fully 
debated in the halls of Congress and out in 
the hinterlands. 

Our only advice to candidates, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, is—voters are not 
stupid, they can understand a budget. But, 
more to the point, the voters know that a 
deficit is a deficit is a deficit is a deficit. 


CANCER RESEARCH 


HON. JORGE L. CORDOVA 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of cancer research has been the subject 
of recent interest to the administration 
and has resulted in a bill just approved 
by this Chamber. For this reason, I would 
like to make public recognition of a new 
project at the Bethesda Naval Hospital 
which is making a significant contribu- 
tion in the early diagnosis of lung can- 
cer. A young Navy physician, Lt. Cmdr. 
Joseph F. Smiddy, has been involved in 
the development of a new technique for 
the use of a flexible fiberoptic broncho- 
scope in the diagnosis of cancer when 
only minimal symptoms of the disease 
may be present or where a chest 
X-ray may only be suspicious of the 
problem. Dr. Smiddy’s work began in 
1969 at the University of Kansas. On 
joining the Navy in 1971 it became evi- 
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dent to his superiors at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital that this was an inspired 
young man with a revolutionary proce- 
dure. Utilizing flexible fiberoptics exten- 
Sive areas of the lung can be examined 
for the early findings of tumor. The 
unique aspects of this procedure consists 
of the ability to be able to perform the 
examination easily and comfortably by 
either a surgeon or internist without the 
risk of anesthesia and either in the doc- 
tor’s office or the hospital. 

The naval hospital at Bethesda and 
its senior medical faculty should be 
highly commended for not only acauiesc- 
ing in the progress of Dr. Smiddy’s work, 
but strongly encouraging and even spon- 
soring his activities in the form of a 
naval research grant. At present, this 
technique is beyond the research stage 
and Dr. Smiddy’s concern and that of his 
naval superiors is that this procedure 
become disseminated throughout the 
medical community. University research 
centers, Veterans’ Hospitals, National In- 
stitutes of Health, and Malcolm Grow 
USAF Medical Center are actively or- 
ganizing programs for utilizing this tech- 
nique. It has even extended to the private 
communities of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, In the Alexandria area, pulmonary 
physicians have been successfully using 
this technique for the past 6 months. The 
Georgetown Medical Center under the 
leadership of Dr. Sol Katz, is also en- 
gaged in a program of training pul- 
monary physicians in the utilization of 
the Smiddy procedure. For the record, it 
has the formidable title of “Transnasal 
Bronchofiberscopy.” For the patient, it 
represents a potential new lease on life 
when the early signs of lung cancer may 
strike. Such techniques as this, and many 
other forms of progress in cancer, not 
only need support in basic research, but 
also support in dissemination of vital in- 
formation for the medical practitioner to 
extend to his patient in conquering this 
dreaded disease. 

In closing, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp Dr. Smiddy’s most recent report 
published in December 1971 in Annals of 
Internal Medicine: 

FLEXIBLE FIBEROPTIC BRONCHOSCOPE 

The availability of a flexible fiberoptic 
bronchoscope has extended the area of the 
bronchial tree that can be examined, by sev- 
eral orders of branching and with improved 
quality of image. The controllable tip readily 
permits examination of the upper lobes. A 
l-mm diameter channel permits instillation 
of anesthetic or lavaging solutions, insertion 
of brush or forceps biopsy instruments, and 
aspiration of secretions. Used transnasally, 
this bronchoscope is now preferred for diag- 
nostic bronchoscopy in our hospital and at 
the University of Kansas. We are currently 
training physicians from the National Heart 
and Lung Institute and Georgetown Hos- 
pital who will be using this method in those 
institutions. 


The instrument (Olympus Model FB 


Bronchofiberscope) and its use have been 
described (1,2). However, passing the instru- 
ment through a previously inserted rigid 
bronchoscope or endotracheal tube results in 
patient discomfort and usually requires the 
specialized facilities associated with conven- 
tional rigid bronchoscopy. 

As we have reported orally, the instru- 
ment can easily be inserted via the nose with 
greatly improved patient tolerance and no 
compromise in diagnostic quality. The ex- 
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amination does not require operating room 
facilities, and the equipment can be taken 
to the patient’s bed. 

The technique described is based on our 
experience in 27 examinations. 

After overnight fast the patient is pre- 
medicated with atropine and, on occasions, 
sedation or analgesia. The nose and pharynx 
are anesthetized by spraying the solution of 
tetracaise, 0.25 mg/ml, to which 0.06 ml of 
epinephrine, 1:1,000, is added. The distal end 
of the instrument is coated with 2 ml of 
Hdocaine jelly. The instrument is passed 
through the nasopharynx under direct vis- 
ualization. Two milliliters of the anesthetic 
solution are injected through the channel 
onto the vocal cords; the total amount of 
tetracaine used does not exceed 50 mg. The 
instrument is passed by direct vision 
through the cords and into the trachea. Ad- 
ditional anesthetic solution can be added as 
the instrument is advanced. 

All segments of the bronchial tree are 
examined with the patient seated and his 
head in a resting position. The controllable 
tip and small diameter of the instrument 
make possible direct examination of all seg- 
ments and most subsegmental bronchi. Sus- 
pected areas are photographed in still or 
motion picture color. Forceps bite biopsy and 
brushings for culture and cytology are ob- 
tained through the channel from appropriate 
areas. 

Patient acceptance of this procedure has 
been excellent, and there have no significant 
complications. 


THE YOUNG IN BOISE ARE HELP- 
ING THE OLD—ELECTRONIC EX- 
PLORER POST 58 IS TO BE 
COMMENDED 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on two 
occasions I have commended to my col- 
leagues the work of an organization 
known as the Friends of the Elderly lo- 
cated in Boise, Idaho. 

The Friends of the Elderly have done 
an outstanding job of providing televi- 
sion sets, radios, phonographs, and other 
materials to senior citizens in the Boise 
area. Their work indicates what con- 
cerned citizens can do to aid senior citi- 
zens in need. 

I am pleased today to report that the 
work of the Friends of the Elderly con- 
tinues with a new facet added. Electronic 
Explorer Post No. 58 of Boise has offered 
its services to this organization in assist- 
ing in the repair of donated electronic 
equipment. The entire Scouting move- 
ment has had my strong support since 
I was a Scout myself. The work of these 
young men is in the best traditions of 
Scouting and exemplifies what can be 
done when people in a community care 
about the elderly. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Friends of the Elderly Re- 
ceive Boost From Electronic Explorer 
Post” which appeared in the Boise paper, 
the Idaho Statesman, be printed in the 
Extension of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 
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FRIENDS OF ELDERLY RECEIVE BoosT FROM 
ELECTRONIC EXPLORER POST 

A “shot in the arm” has come to the 
Friends of the Elderly. 

Sixteen members of Electronic Explorer 
Scout Post 58 are at work repairing 135 do- 
nated television sets at the Friends’ head- 
quarters at 610 Main. The post, led by Ken 
Maxwell, a facility planner for the telephone 
company, is sponsored by Mountain Bell Pilo- 
neers. 

Ernest K. Morehouse, one of the founders 
of Friends of the Elderly, has been coordi- 
nating the supplying of used television sets 
to elderly persons who do not have them, 
However, getting the sets in working order 
has been a problem. 

Members of the post work each Thursday 
repairing the receivers. 

Other volunteers who contribute time and 
work on the sets are Roy Cox, 1410 North 
Eleventh; and M. C. Huelett, Idanha Hotel. 

Morehouse says volunteers are "desperately 
needed” to assist in the office work to answer 
the phone, type, and address envelopes be- 
tween the hours of 1 to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 

Morehouse said he hoped soon to be able 
to set up a coffee lounge in the building at 
610 Main “so elderly persons can drop in 
when they are downtown to relax and enjoy 
themselves,” 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
PROGRAM 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, John 
Locke, the 16th century English philoso- 
pher, once advanced the claim that “no 
man’s knowledge here—on earth—can go 
beyond his experience.” Although the 
theory is perhaps debatable, many of 
my colleagues will at least agree with 
the old adage that “experience is often 
the best teacher.” 

The international teenage student pro- 
gram—known as Youth for Understand- 
ing—is based largely on that premise. It 
proceeds on the assumption that in the 
field of international communication, as 
in other fields, there is no real substitute 
for personal experience. Communication, 
in fact, means more than knowledge—it 
means understanding. As YFU points 
out: 

There is no better way to get acquainted 
with people of other lands than to live in 
the same home with them, eat at their 
table wtih them, and learn to see life as it 
appears to them. 


The idea is not new, but unlike many 
similar exchange programs, YFU con- 
centrates on the precollege age group. 
International students of high school age 
are selected by YFU national committees 
of other countries to come and live in 
an American home for periods of 6 to 11 
months. Most important, the “home- 
stay” includes study in an American 
high school—either in public or private- 
ly sponsored institutions—and full par- 
ticipation in family, church, and com- 
munity life. The program is fully inter- 
racial and interdenominational in char- 
acter, and participants are selected, not 
on the basis of wealth or social position, 
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but for their leadership potential. In 
certain cases, students are provided 
scholarships, either by YFU committees 
abroad or by such organizations as Lions, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and church-affiliated 
groups. American high school students, 
in turn, are sent to live in homes abroad 
under comparable conditions. The learn- 
ing process is, therefore, a two-way street, 
extending not only to the participants 
themselves, but to the host families 
which receive them. 

From 1969 until 1972, for instance, 49 
students from my State of Pennsylvania 
traveled abroad under YFU auspices, 
while 39 foreign students from countries 
in Europe, Africa, the Far East, and Latin 
America have been placed in Pennsyl- 
vania homes during the 1971-72 period 
alone. I am, of course, pleased to note 
that my fellow Pennsylvanians are ac- 
tively involved in this worthwhile inter- 
national effort. 

Mr. Speaker, it is often said that we 
live today in a constantly “shrinking 
world”—brought about by rapid techno- 
logical change. It is also an increasingly 
dangerous world which confronts the 
youth of today and the leaders of to- 
morrow. Those of us who have lived 
through two World Wars and the subse- 
quent tragedies of Korea and Vietnam 
have learned one important lesson: The 
United States cannot exist in isolation 
from the rest of the world. What takes 
place abroad has its ultimate effect at 
home. In this respect, the practical edu- 
cation provided by the YFU experience 
cannot begin too soon. 

I welcome this opportunity to express 
my support for the Youth for Under- 
standing program, which clearly rep- 
resents one small but significant step 
in the right direction. 


MILITARY STRENGTH IS VITAL 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of this country’s most distinguished Rus- 
sian experts is Col. Irving Salomon, a 
long-time friend and constituent. Colonel 
Salomon now devotes his full time as a 
Kremlin-watcher and for this reason his 
comments are often timely and succinct. 
I include his column from the San Diego 
Union of December 31, 1971, as a part of 
my remarks: 

MILITARY STRENGTH Is VITAL 
(By Irving Salomon) 

It is very important that everyone should 
recognize that the Soviet understands and 
respects only military strength. Lacking in 
defensive armament, if diplomacy is not 
backed by defensive armament it goes from 
possible accommodation to disadvantageous 
confrontation. 

American citizens must realize that the 
Soviet newly acquired armament has not only 
greatly nullified our own military potential, 
but, equally important, also our diplomatic 
stance, The disparity of our competitive mili- 
tary posture enables the USSR to utilize dip- 
lomatic coercion on our allies and bewildered 
neutrals. 
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The time has come when American citi- 
zens—those not connected with the mili- 
tary—be conscious of our equipment short- 
comings. The Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks, even if they appear to be hopeful, in 
the end will be euphoric. 

Unless our own parsimonious armament 
attitude changes and unless we continue 
technological developments the threat of a 
superior enemy force will become even 
greater. 

The administration has begun to recognize 
our precarious posture. It wants desperately 
to maintain our present conventional forces. 

The attitude among proponents of a weaker 
American military is not understandable. 
These people should read recent statements 
by Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, who 
states unequivocally that increased Soviet 
armament is a giant step toward a major 
Soviet diplomatic offensive. 

American people insure their lives, homes, 
cars and many other things. Yet, the most 
important insurance that protects our way of 
life is inadequate. If American people were 
fully aware of our vital military needs there 
would be very little complaint about added 
taxes for such purposes, 


ERIC E. HILLARY OF DALLAS, TEX., 
TO REPRESENT BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, a fine young 
man from Dallas, Tex., Eric E. Hillary, 
has been selected as one of three Na- 
tional Youth Representatives to repre- 
sent over 6 million members of the Boy 
Scouts of America in a special report to 
the President. 

Eric, a 19-year-old Eagle Scout, was 
selected on the basis of his outstanding 
record in conservation, community af- 
fairs, religious and Scouting activities. 
He became an Eagle Scout in 1969 and 
has served in several Scouting leadership 
positions, including senior patrol leader, 
junior ‘assistant scoutmaster, and others. 
Erics a member of Post 998, which is 
sporsored by St. Luke’s Presbyterian 
Church, and attends the Highland Hills 
Methodist Church, where he has served 
as president of the youth usher board 
and the youth fellowship group. Eric 
maintained a high scholastic average as 
a member of the senior class at J. N. 
Ervin High School. He is presently at- 
tending East Texas State University, 
majoring in radio, TV, and journalism. 

As a National Youth Representative, 
Eric will be made a member of the na- 
tional executive board of the Boy Scouts 
of America, a group of volunteer national 
leaders who establish the organization’s 
policies and programs. 

Eric’s father, Josh Flannigan, Jr., is 
employed with the Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas and his mother, 
Bernice E. Flannigan, is a teacher. 

Eric and the two other National Youth 
Representatives, accompanied by other 
Scouting leaders, have spent this week 
at Scout headquarters in New Jersey, in 
New York City, and here in Washington. 
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I have had the pleasure of meeting with 
Eric in my office and of presenting my 
staff to him. 

Eric represents the finest tradition of 
Boy Scouting and is a young man of 
whom all of us can be proud. 


AREA COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, the ills of 
the countryside are of great concern to 
many of our people. They hold meetings, 
give speeches, and write editorials about 
possible solutions to the economic plight 
of rural America. 

An example of this concern is a guest 
editorial by Rev. Ken Wendinger which 
recently appeared in the Ortonville In- 
dependent and which, with your per- 
mission, I insert it in the RECORD: 

AREA COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 
(By Rev. Ken Wendinger) 


Let's go back to the good old days! For 
those who know me, this is an amazing state- 
ment. People 60-70 years ago had some com- 
mendable traits that we need to imitate to- 
day. Our fathers and grandfathers cut and 
shocked their grain by themselves or with 
a hired hand. By and large it was a family 
affair. But they were smart enough to real- 
ize that they had to unite with their neigh- 
bors or other families to thresh their grain. 
A cooperative effort saved them time and 
money. Now our families are small towns or 
villages. They are struggling for survival 
against economic odds and lack of manpower 
resources. 


Our towns in this area must now imitate 
the spirit of cooperation our grandfathers 
had. The 1970 census shows that towns with 
a population of 3,000 are now at the cross- 
roads. Some will increase a little and sur- 
vive, others will die. For every six farm fami- 
lies that quit, one businessman in town will 
leave. If Ortonville united with other towns 
in the area, we could have the resources and 
potential of a city with 10-12,000 population. 
Our schools could provide an enlarged cur- 
riculum and extra classrooms. An industrial 
site and its development could become an 
area project that would benefit everyone in 
the area. Recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities could be made more readily avail- 
able for all, especially our youth. Farmers 
need and must support small towns but the 
businessman must also help the farmer re- 
ceive a just price for his product. The rivalry 
and sometimes antagonism that exists be- 
tween town and country is a luxury we can 
no longer afford. 

What kind of future planning is going on 
between Ortonville, Clinton, Odessa, Grace- 
ville, Big Stone City, Milbank, etc.? Will we 
insist on duplicating efforte, spend money 
on identical projects and fall by ourselves 
because one town is too small to get the 
job done? Pride in one's town and individu- 
alism have their place but they can under- 
mine the welfare of the larger community. 

By this time many will have an objec- 
tion to every proposal offered, like, “You 
can’t cross state and county boundaries, peo- 
ple won’t cooperate, or we've never done it 
that way before.” Senator Robert Kennedy 
is supposed to have used this quotation: “I 
dream of things that are not, and I ask, 
why not?” 
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SENATOR TUNNEY SALUTES MA- 
RINE S. SGT. HARVEY WILSON FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO YOUTH 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, one of 
the great features of our society is the 
work that individuals in all walks of life, 
regardless of race, creed, or national 
origin, do in helping others lead more 
interesting and meaningful lives. 

They find extra time and resources to 
contribute that something extra, that 
added ingredient which assures the suc- 
cess of programs, forges good ideas into 
organizational] realities, assists ongoing 
projects toward better service. 

Marine S. Sgt. Harvey R. Wilson is 
such a man. 

He has returned to San Diego follow- 
ing a year’s tour of duty in Vietnam, and 
has now resumed his work there as a 
community volunteer with his extraordi- 
nary commitment, energy, and diligence. 

In 1970 the San Diego Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce saw fit to designate 
him one of the 11 Outstanding Young 
Men of San Diego in recognition of 
achievement in his chosen profession 
and his dedicated service to the growth 
and progress of the community. 

It is unusual for a military careerist to 
be cited for voluntary work in a local 
community by the Jaycees. He or she 
seldom has time, due to rotation in as- 
signment, to establish roots in any one 
place. His efforts and contributions won 
such notice that we might tend to over- 
look the fact that Harvey Wilson is a 
black man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks an article printed in Chevron, 
the weekly publication of the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot in San Diego, on 
Friday, March 6, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPOT SERGEANT HONORED By SAN DIEGO 

JAYCEES 

A Marine Corps Recruit Depot Marine has 
been honored as one of San Diego’s “Out- 
standing Young Men of the Year—1969” by 
the San Diego Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Sergeant Harvey R. Wilson was one of 11 
young men honored at a banquet Thursday 
night at the Atlantis Restaurant. The an- 
nouncement was made by Jaycee vice presi- 
dent Colin W. Wied to the 200 persons who 
attended the annual Outstanding Young Men 
banquet. 

Robert W. Arnhym was the master of cere- 
monies for the event and Assemblyman Pete 
Wilson gave the keynote address. 


Born in Chicago in 1936, Sergeant Wilson 
was raised in Des Moines, Iowa. He has served 


aboard Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego, several times—his first tour as a re- 
cruit in February 1953. 

Sergeant Wilson said he became involved 
in community projects in San Diego years 
ago. “At first I was just around making a few 
suggestions and giving a few ideas. Grad- 
ually I became more involved, first with one 
thing and then with another.” 
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He estimates that he devotes about 40 
hours a week to activities in San Diego be- 
sides his regular job as administration chief 
at the provost marshal’s office aboard the 
depot. He is currently the South Bay District 
vice chairman of the Boy Scouts of America 
and has worked as a swimming instructor 
for children in a “less chance” area. He is a 
member of the San Diego Jaycees, Masonic 
Lodge Number 79, the Mayor’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity camping committee, the 
Model Cities Program and the Education and 
Economic Development Committee. 

Explaining why he started “getting in- 
volved,” Sergeant Wilson said, “I wanted to 
better prepare my kids, to make them better 
citizens.” 

“I have two boys,” he continued, “and I 
wanted to involve them so they would have 
more than I had. Once I started getting in- 
volved I saw things that could be done for 
other people, especially young people.” 

“If certain things are made available to 
young people now, those things will help pre- 
vent riots like those in Watts and in Detroit 
later,” he explained. Expanding on the sub- 
ject he said, “Hopefully, if we can influence 
all age groups in a project to fit their needs 
they will not have enough time to become in- 
volved in destructive actions.” 

The sergeant said that when working with 
people in a less chance area it is important 
to make the programs and projects relevant 
to the community. He said that a program's 
success depends on getting a positive re- 
sponse from people, getting them involved in 
programs in which they can help themselves. 

Sergeant Wilson conceived the idea of a 
Professional Sports Explorer program for the 
city’s high school age youth. He said that 
this year he hoped to have programs for youth 
involving them with San Diego’s professional 
athletic teams, the Rockets, Padres and 
Chargers. 

“Ninety per cent of my time” Sergeant 
Wilson said, “is spent with the Boy Scouts.” 
He first started working with the Scouts in 
San Diego in 1967. 

His work with the Boy Scouts concerns 
the Southeast San Diego area. This area is 
about 58 per cent black and 22 per cent 
brown, It’s a less chance area where the 
scouting program involves ways below the 
city average of one out of four boys. 

“We're recruiting manpower right now to 
get the program moving. But our biggest job” 
he said, “is making scouting relevant to 
boys in the area with programs on a level 
with the rest of the community.” 

Sergeant Wilson explained that most 
families in Southeast San Diego could not 
afford to send a boy to a Boy Scout camp dur- 
ing the summer. “We're developing a pro- 
gram for this summer where every boy wili be 
able to go to camp with barracks and hot 
food.” 

“To make scouting relevant to these boys, 
we're going to give them the essentials for 
survival in the outdoors. It’s not going to be 
& luxurious vacation. They're going to be 
sleeping under the stars. There may be fresh 
milk and fresh fruit,” he said. 

At last year’s Boy Scout Jamboree at 
Farragut State Park in Idaho, Sergeant Wil- 
son was an aide to Archie Moore, one-time 
light-heavyweight boxing champion, who is a 
community relations specialist for the na- 
tional council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
For his work at the Jamboree Sergeant Wil- 
son was commented by the national council. 

Sergeant Wilson has attended Virginia 
State College, San Diego City College and 
Southwestern College. He hopes to pursue 
& liberal arts degree with a concentration in 
human relations and psychology when he 
leaves the Marine Corps. 

During his 17 years enlistment in the 
Corps, Sergeant Wilson has toured the Far 
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East, Japan and Okinawa, served with the 
Fleet Marine Force Pacific Drum and Bugle 
Corps, 

He attended the Defense Language Insti- 
tute in Washington, D.C. and graduated from 
SCUBA school at Subic Bay in the Philip- 
pines in 1966. He spent a year in Vietnam 
with Headquarters Company, 4th Marine 
Regiment and the 3rd Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion before returning to the United States 
in December 1966. 

Sergeant Wilson is a recipient of the Good 
Conduct Medal, National Defense Service 
Medal, Vietnam Campaign Medal, Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation, Certificate of Com- 
mendation, Pistol Expert Badge, Interna- 
tional Shooting Fund Medal, Southeastern 
Regional Marksman and Combat Action Rib- 
bon. 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, Califor- 
nia, San Diego, and the Marine Corps 
are proud of its men like Harvey R. 
Wilson. 


SECRETARY LAIRD INTERVIEWED 
ON ABC’S “ISSUES AND ANSWERS” 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, to assist 
Members in their evaluation of the sit- 
uation with respect to Vietnam, what has 
taken place and what is contemplated, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the transcript of ABC’s “Issues 
and Answers” program televised last 
Sunday on which Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird appeared. 

Many of the questions were penetrat- 
ing—the type of questions the American 
people are asking—and the answers of 
our able Defense Secretary were forth- 
right. 

The transcript follows: 


ISSUES AND ANSWERS 


(Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird inter- 
viewed by Roger Peterson, ABC Pentagon 
correspondent, and Ted Koppel, ABC diplo- 
matic correspondent) 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Secretary, welcome to 
Issues and Answers. 

There is renewed fighting in South Viet- 
nam today. We've been hearing reports all 
day. Is this the beginning of the renewed 
activity you have been predicting all along 
and if so, how serious is it going to be? 

Secretary Lamp. There has been a buildup 
opposite the B-3 front, which is Military Re- 
gion 2 in South Vietnam, which has been 
noticeable during the last two months. I 
believe that the South Vietnamese have the 
capability and the capacity under our Viet- 
namization program to handle this combat 
situation. I don’t mean by that that they 
will win every battle, but they will win the 
vast majority because of the equipment and 
the training that they presently possess. 

Mr. Peterson. Do you feel that the fight- 
ing that’s breaking out today and apparent- 
ly will continue, means that Hanoi will, in 
effect, reject the President’s peace plan? 

Secretary Lamp. I think at this time of 
year, for the last two or three years, there 
has been an increase in combat activity and 
an increase in the aggressiveness of the North 
Vietnamese. This is not something new but 
I certainly feel that they will try to have 
several spectaculars this year, probably some 
time in February, and undoubtedly again 
this summer and some time before the Presi- 
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dential election here in the United States. 
I am confident that the South Vietnamese 
have the capability to handle most of these 
pDattles. I don’t think the peopie should get 
iuto & panic situation simply because the 
south Vietnamese do conduct several very 
vougan battles during this year. 

Mr. KOPPEL. Mr. Secretary, as you have sug- 
gested these things do tend to happen sea- 
sonally and this is one of the seasons wneiu 
the North Vietnamese traditionally start 
moving troops into position. But it is not sea- 
sunal ror the President of the United Staves 
vu make the kind of exhaustive aud luteusive 
peace proposal that he has just made pup- 
uciy. Aren't you a little discouraged ir the 
portents, the signs, still seem to be pointing 
vwwards an offeusive? Doesn’t that simply o 
rejection by the North Vietnamese? 

Secretary Lamrmp. Not necessarily. As you 
know, when President Nixon took office there 
was only one route to end American involve- 
ment in Vietnam and of course that was the 
negotiation route and not much had hap- 
pened on that route, and so a second track 
was opened up and that was the Vietnam- 
ization program to give the South Vietnam- 
ese the capability of handling their own in- 
country security, to take over the combat 
responsibility which should be theirs. I be- 
lieve this program has moved forward on 
schedule and ahead of schedule in all as- 
pects. And this is one way that we can 
end American invovement and terminate 
American involvement in Vietnam should the 
negotiation track not be successful. 

Mr. Koppe.. I am not questioning now your 
estimate of the success or relative failures 
of Vietnamization but the President said 
the other night, and I would like to quote 
him accurately, “If the enemy’s answer to our 
peace offer is to step up their military at- 
tacks I shall fully meet my responsibility as 
Commander-in-Chief to protect our remain- 
ing troops.” Now you better than anyone 
other than the President would know what 
he meant by that. 

Secretary Lamp. He means exactly what he 
says. We will protect the remaining Amer- 
ican forces. 

Mr. KoPPEL. Do we not have a situation 
now where the North Vietnamese are threat- 
ening American troops? There was an attack 
today on an American base in the central 
highlands, 

Secretary Larrmp. We will continue to pro- 
tect those American troops. When Presi- 
dent Nixon took office, as you know, the 
casualties were running as high as 300 a 
week and those American casualties are down 
now to averaging less than ten, between 
zero and ten, in each of the last 16 or 17 
weeks, We intend to keep casualties low as 
far as Americans are concerned as we termi- 
nate American involvement in the war. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Secretary, the way that 
you've been keeping casualties low is through 
increased bombing—— 

Secretary Lab. The way we kept American 
casualties low has been the success of the 
Vietnamization program. We have been with- 
drawing Americans. When President Nixon 
took office the troop strength was 549,000; 
that was the troop ceiling. With the new an- 
nouncement of President Nixon, the troop 
strength will be on May 1, 69,000. We have 
withdrawn over 87 percent of the Americans, 
Sometimes this is overlooked. 

Mr. PETERSON. All right. But now you are 
down to something like 12 maneuver bat- 
talions in Vietnam. How can you protect 
these remaining Americans other than 
through airpower, through artillery? Are 
you going to renew the bombing of North 
Vietnam? 

Secretary Lamb. We will continue to use 
American air assets in order to protect the 
remaining forces. This should be pointed out, 
that the bombing that has been carried on is 
substantially less. The tactical air sorties are 
only 25 percent of the rate that was in exist- 
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ence the year President Nixon took office. 
B-52 sorties are down to about half. We will 
certainly keep our options open as far as 
the use of airpower, but we have continued 
to live by the understandings, but we have 
conducted certain protective reaction strikes 
when our aircraft and when our pilots’ lives 
were placed in jeopardy and we will continue 
that particular policy as far as Vietnam is 
concerned, 

Mr. PETERSON. Do you rule out any renewed 
bombing of North Vietnam if Hanoi does not 
signal ın some way that they are willing to 
accept portions of the President’s peace pro- 
posal? 

Secretary Lamp. We will protect Americans 
that remain in Vietnam as we continue our 
withdrawals. I do not get into advanced 
planning or advanced operational orders. I 
believe that this would be a very bad mis- 
take for any Secretary of Defense to engage 
in that kind of speculation on this kind of a 
program, 

Mr, PETERSON. I remember on your year- 
end news conference I asked you the same 
question and you said you did not rule out 
that possibility. Are you now ruling it out? 

Secretary Lairp. I am not speculating as to 
what those possibilities might be. I do not 
believe that we should discuss possible oper- 
ation orders one way or the other at this 
particular time. I don’t think it serves any 
useful purpose. 

Mr. Kopre.. Mr. Secretary, one thing that 
I know concerns you and certainly concerns 
the American people, is the very outside pos- 
sibility that at some point you and the Pres- 
ident might consider sending American 
troops back into Vietnam. Could you at least 
rule that out for us? 

Secretary Lab, I certainly would rule that 
out because our program on Vietnamization 
is turning over the combat responsibilities 
not only on the ground, which has been 
turned over to the South Vietnamese, but 
also the air responsibilities. Many people fail 
to realize that when President Nixon took 
office the South Vietnamese combat air power 
was made up of approximately 250 combat 
aircraft. The South Vietnamese now have 
well over one thousand. They have gone for- 
ward with a training program, one mainte- 
nance program, and the air parts of Viet- 
namization are moving forward very rapidly 
and very effectively. It takes a little longer 
in the air part of Vietnamization because of 
the training of the pilots, the training of 
the mechanics, but we are turning over the 
air responsibilities too in our Vietnamization 
program. 

The fastest way, however, for us to be- 
come disengaged in Vietnam is still the 
negotiating route, and the President this 
last week has revealed to the world a very 
adequate and effective negotiating track 
and I believe that the entire world is aware 
of the seriousness of the United States to dis- 
engage through the negotiating route. 
Should that fail, however, the Vietnamiza- 
tion program gives us this opportunity to 
terminate American involvement as soon as 
the prisoners-of-war issue has been settled 
and the missing-in-action have been ac- 
counted for, 

Mr. KoPPEL. Since you have now ruled 
out the possibility of sending America’s 
troops back in, since we will be down to 
69,000 troops by the first of May of this 
year, that does seem to leave the only option 
then with renewed air strikes. I mean we 
are already hitting the North Vietnamese. 

Secretary Lamp. You just don’t under- 
stand the Vietnamization program because 
the Vietimization program is giving the capa- 
bility to the South Vietnamese to handle not 
only the ground combat responsibility, but 
also the in-country air responsibility and the 
logistics responsibility. This program is work- 
ing. They are taking a hold of this situa- 
tion. 
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Now we can’t insure the will and the de- 
sire of these people, but we can give them 
the tools, the training and the support that’s 
necessary for them to accomplish this pur- 
pose and that’s what we've done. Our pro- 
gram is not based on Americans taking over 
the responsibility, as was the program in 
1965-66-67, up to ‘68. The program was 
changed in 1969 on instructions of Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Secretary, you are go- 
ing to be down to 69,000 troops in Vietnam by 
the first of May, is this or could this be an 
all-volunteer force in Vietnam at that time? 

Secretary Larp. It’s possible that as you 
get down to a lower level that you could 
have volunteers. We’re moving in the direc- 
tion of an all-volunteer force world-wide. As 
you know, one of the things that I was in- 
structed to do by the President of the United 
States when I became Secretary of Defense 
was to move toward an all-volunteer force 
and we have set that as one of our goals of 
this Administration. 

Mr. PETERSON. You had no draft calls in 
January. You said there was a possibility of 
no draft calls in February and March. Have 
you reached a decision on that? 

Secretary Lamp. There will be no draft 
calls during the first quarter of this calen- 
dar year. That will include January, Feb- 
ruary and March. 

Mr. PETERSON. Why not? 

Larp. There are several reasons 
for it. First, we've had these two substantial 
pay increases, one that took effect on No- 
vember 15th, another taking effect on Jan- 
uary Ist, which were part of the movement 
towards an all-volunteer service. We've in- 
creased the pay and the projected pay of 
privates by 399 (299) percent and this is 
part of our program to move towards an all- 
volunteer force. 

In addition to that, our Vietnamization 
program has been successful and we're with- 
drawing people from South Vietnam at the 
rate now, an average rate of some 23,300 a 
month. 

In addition to that the Congress, in its 
wisdom, reduced the size of the army by 
some 50,000 (man years). This means in 
order to make the average man-year strength 
that is required under the congressional au- 
thorization bill, we will have to let 70,000 
people out of the United States Army. So 
those four reasons are the reasons for no 
draft calls during the first quarter of calen- 
dar year 1972. 

I might point out that the President’s 
program to meet this all-volunteer goal has 
been moving rather rapidly. When he came 
in draft calls were 300,000, approximately, a 
year. We went down the next year to 200,000. 
Last year we were less than a hundred thou- 
sand. So we are moving in the direction of 
accomplishing the goal of President Nixon 
of a volunteer force. 

Mr. PETERSON. Do you have an idea of 
what the total draft calls will be for this 
year if there is no draft for the first three 
months? 

Secretary Lamp. I would not want to make 
that kind of a projection now because we'll 
have to see what effect these new pay in- 
creases, which total over $3 billion, have 
upon our recruiting and our retention pro- 
grams. But we have made a success in moy- 
ing in the direction of all-volunteerism in 
the military services and I do think that 
we've been able to eliminate many of the 
inequities of the draft system which was 
also one of the goals of President Nixon. 

Mr. Kopret. Mr. Secretary, if your plan 
continues to go according to schedule, under 
some of the points you have outlined now, 
would you like to see zero draft calls in 
April, May and June, for example? Is that 
something that you are shooting for? 

Secretary Larrp. I would like to reach the 
goal established by our President just as soon 
as possible. 
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Mr. Kopren. And that would entail that? 

Secretary Lamp. We would like to meet 
the goals just as soon as possible but I can’t 
give you a read-out, or an approximation of 
the effect of these pay increases totaling over 
$3 billion on retention as far as the Armed 
Services are concerned. 

We also have some problems as far as the 
National Guard and Reserve. As we apply 
the total force concept to our planning, as 
we face the manpower realities and the 
costs of manpower, the Reserve and the Na- 
tional Guard take on increased importance, 
and we may have some difficulties in filling 
these particular billets and that’s why we 
are coming to the Congress with new sug- 
gestions in this area in order to make the 
total force concept work during the period of 
1972 and, as we look on, in our five-year plan- 
ning for the national security needs of this 
country. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Secretary, do you fore- 
see any possibility that, if you can have a 
no-draft army, what about a draft for 
Reserve and National Guard because many 
of the men join that simply to avoid the 
draft? 

Secretary Lamp. It’s something we have to 
look at. I would hope that there were other 
incentives that we could use and experi- 
ment with to try to attract young men and 
women to join the Reserve forces of our 
country, but we will look at all of these alter- 
natives. It is a problem that we have to face 
up to as we move towards the zero draft call 
goal established by President Nixon. 

Mr. KoPPEL. Mr. Secretary, there is one 
loose end I’d like to tie up on Vietnam. 
Who is providing the military hardware 
nowadays for North Vietnam? The last es- 
timates I heard suggested that 80 per cent 
of the hardware was coming from the Soviet 
Union, Is that figure still essentially accurate? 

Secretary Lamp, Yes. One of, of course, the 
biggest items coming in is the economic aid. 
They don’t call it military assistance; they 
call it economic aid and they ship many 
trucks into North Vietnam. Almost all of 
those trucks are coming from the Soviet 
Union, as well as 90 per cent of all of the 
military aid and other assistance, The key 
to peace, as far as limiting of supplies in 
North Vietnam, is in Moscow and I think 
that most Americans understand that now. 

Mr. Kopren. I am sure you are going to be 
making some recommendations to the Pres- 
ident before he goes to Moscow. Would that 
be one of them. That he would exert a little 
pressure there to get the Soviets to cease and 
desist? 

Secretary Lamp. This is part of the Presi- 
dent’s program for peace in the outline that 
he had to the American people and the world 
just this last week. He discussed a very 
thoughtful program of limiting military as- 
sistance both to the North and to the South 
and that is certainly a matter that needs to 
be considered in the negotiation area. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Secretary, could we 
move on to your new budget? $83.4 billion, an 
increase of $6.3 billion over last year’s. Last 
week on this program Senator Mansfield said 
he would not vote for such a large increase. 
What do you think your chances are of get- 
ting this through Congress? 

Secretary Larrp. I think our chances are 
very good. These funds are needed and neces- 
sary in order for us to keep up with the 
tremendous momentum that has been shown 
by the Soviet Union in the arms field during 
the last few years. This momentum has not 
decreased; it has continued at a very rapid 
pace. 

‘Take, for instance, in this budget we have 
the acceleration of the ULMS program. I 
testified this week before the House Armed 
Services and House Appropriations Commit- 
tees on this program. 

The Soviet Union has gone to the point 
where now under construction and in being 
they have a larger number of Polaris type 
submarines than the United States possesses. 
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Mr, PETERSON. Do they have just 42 or 
more? 

Secretary Larrp. Approximately 41 or 42, in 
that general area. This momentum, if they 
continue it, at the rate of construction that 
they are going forward with eight to nine 
& year, this puts them in a very strong posi- 
tion in the year '74, "76 and in that par- 
ticular time period. 

I think that most Americans want us to 
keep the option open and to accelerate the 
program so that we can start a construction 
program in this area, If the Congress ap- 
proves our supplemental appropriation for 
$35 million that we have asked for for this 
fiscal year, plus the $900 million that we are 
asking for in the 1973 budget, we will have 
this option open. Admiral Rickover, Admiral 
Zumwalt, Admiral Smith, Secretary Chafee 
and others have assured me that if this sup- 
plemental request is approved we will be able 
to go into the architect-engineering contract 
award and be able to move up the likelihood 
of our having such a submarine in 18 to 24 
months, putting it in the time period of 
"77-18 instead of the time period of '78~-'79 
or "79-80. 

Those 18 to 24 months could be very im- 
portant. You'll remember very well, I am 
sure, how important those 18 to 24 months’ 
speed-up in the Polaris program were, to 
have those Polaris submarines out after the 
Congress took action at the time President 
Kennedy had his confrontation with the 
Soviet Union on the Cuban missile crisis. 
That action of the Congress was important 
then, I think the action of the Congress is 
important now to speed up this program in 
view of the Russian momentum. 

Mr. PETERSON. You talk about the new un- 
derwater long-range missile system. If you 
can get the money from your supplemental 
budget, if Congress approves the money 
you're asking for next year, you're saying 
you can speed the development of this system 
up about two years? 

Secretary Larp. Yes, from 18 to 24 months. 

Mr. PETERSON. Is there any reason why you 
shelve what was called “Expo,” the long- 
range Poseidon missile, and decide to go into 
an entirely new submarine and system in- 
stead? The costs are tremendous. 

Secretary Larrp. The costs are tremendous, 
of course, in any of these systems, but we 
believe that it is necessary for us to get a 
submarine system that can operate from 
ports within the United States, and I be- 
lieve that this adds to the realism of our 
deterrent, and the cost differential is not that 
great when you consider the advantages to 
the deterrent force of the United States. 

Mr. PETERSON. It will still be 1976, ’77, some- 
thing like that, before you could have it? ’76? 

Secretary Lamp. It would be 1977-78 in- 
stead of the '79-'80 period. Those are the 18 
to 24 months. Those are the time frames that 
I am discussing. 

Mr. KoprEL. Mr. Secretary, have you de- 
termined to your own satisfaction yet wheth- 
er the Russians are indeed building an 
aircraft carrier? They have always stayed 
away from that kind of thing in the past. 

Secretary Larap. They have helicopter car- 
riers in the ASW mode that they do use and 
exercise not only in the Mediterranean but 
in other areas. 

As far as their building an attack carrier, 
I can’t really give you a definite appraisal 
on that at this time. We're watching that 
situation very carefully. 

Mr, KoPPEL, Are you concerned about the 
Russians possibly cashing in their chips with 
the Indians or the new government of Ban- 
gladesh in terms of having a naval base in 
that part of the world? 

Secretary Lamp. There will be a naval pres- 
ence, The Soviet Union has had a naval pres- 
ence for some time in the Indian Ocean. As 
a matter of fact, today we have two ships in 
the Indian Ocean, One is the Mobile and the 
other a destroyer that is operating in that 
area. I think there is a port call being made 
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and unloading military equipment today 
in Ceylon, but there will be a Russian pres- 
ence in the Indian Ocean for some time. 

Mr. Koppen. I was asking you specifically 
about a port. Are you concerned that in ex- 
change for all the aid they gave the Indians 
during the recent crisis, do you think they 
are going to try to get some kind of port 
facility in India? 

Secretary Lamp. I think they will try. I 
don’t know how successful they will be. 

Mr. KOPPEL. As far as our own presence is 
concerned, is that going to be a relatively 
permanent thing now? 

Secretary Larp. During the last few years, 
of course, we have operated in the Indian 
Ocean. It is not a permanent situation as 
such, as you refer to a task force which we 
had in there for a few days that has moved 
out, but we will have operations from time 
to time in the Indian Ocean, 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Secretary, talking about 
Soviet momentum. What about the missile 
development? There is all kinds of talk 
about new holes, new missiles or a hard- 
ened site. Do you have any further infor- 
mation now that you can talk about? 

Secretary Lamp. The momentum as far 
as the SS-11, which is comparable to our 
Minuteman system; the large missile, the 
SS-9, which compares with nothing we have 
in our inventory; that momentum is going 
forward and the construction is continuing 
on these new missile sites in the Soviet 
Union, 

Mr. PETERSON. There were reports that 
they may have about 300 SS-0’s. 

Secretary Larp. In my Defense Report to 
the Congress which I will be presenting to 
the Senate Armed Services Committee on 
the 15th of February, I will go into detail on 
these systems, along with the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We will go into 
detail on the presentation of all of the items 
in our budget in great detail, as well as the 
assessment of the Soviet threat as it com- 
pares with the Allied strength in the world 
today. 

Mr. PETERSON. Have they made any ma- 
jor strides forward from last year at this 
time? 

Secretary LAIRD. Yes, they are stronger. 

Mr. PETERSON. In what areas? 

Secretary Lamp. They are stronger as far 
as the strategic forces are concerned and 
also their Navy and in the modernization 
of their Army. 

Mr. Koppert. Are we in danger of, in ef- 
fect—and I hate to use the phrase—of los- 
ing the arms race to the Soviets? 

Secretary Lamp. We are in a strong posi- 
tion as far as the United States is con- 
cerned at the present time. That danger 
does present itself in the time period of 
1975 and 1976, if we do not take the action 
that has been recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his budget mes- 
sage to the Congress last week. 

Mr. KoPPEL. I don’t think we would be ful- 
filling our obligations if I didn’t very quick- 
ly ask you this last question before our 
time is completely up: What are the feel- 
ings of the Secretary of Defense on the sub- 
ject of lady midshipmen, or midshipladies, 
or whatever we would call them? 

Secretary Lamp, I have always been for 
women and I would certainly encourage the 
Congress as a co-equal branch of the gov- 
ernment, if they desire to appoint women 
to these Service schools, they would also 
have the responsibility to appropriate the 
funds and the construction money for dor- 
mitories and other facilities. Dormitories and 
these facilities do not exist in our Service 
schools at the present time and if the Con- 
gress wants to go down that road, they have 
the responsibility to provide the facilities, 
and they haven't done it thus far. 

Mr. KoPPEL. But certainly you are not go- 
ing to go on record as opposing the idea? 

Secretary Lamp. I would never go on rec- 
ord opposing women. 
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Mr. KoPPEL, Mr. Secretary, thank you very 
much for being our guest today on Issues 
and Answers. 


IMPACT OF LONGSHORE STRIKES 
ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ABOUREZE. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the New York Times, 
“Dubious Emergency,” called to my at- 
tention the existence of a study initiated 
by Office of Management and Budget 
Director George Shultz while he was still 
Secretary of Labor. This study casts 
grave doubt on the argument that the 
west coast dock strikes are the major 
inhibition to economic recovery that the 
administration has been claiming. It 
specifically states that: 

The economic impact of strikes on the 
economy are usually exaggerated. 


I share the concern of countless 
farmers and ranchers throughout rural 
America that this strike may have had a 
negative impact on farm exports. None- 
theless, this study lends me to believe 
that the administration, and particularly 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz, is 
making a desperate attempt to cover up 
its miserable failure in agriculture by 
trying to lay the blame entirely on the 
dockworkers. This argument does not 
explain to me why farm prices were at 
such a dismal low even before the strikes 
took place. 

I have acquired a copy of this study 
and have been examining it closely. Be- 
fore legislation is passed which would 
interfere with the free collective bar- 
gaining process Congress should also 
examine this report. I would like to call 
to your attention now the summary of 
findings found in the second chapter of 
the report. 


CHAPTER II. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The three longshore strikes studied are 
those which tied up East Coast and Guif 
ports for the periods December 23, 1962- 
January 27, 1963; January 11—March 6, 1965; 
and December 20, 1968 to various dates be- 
tween February 15 and April 13, 1969. 

In general, U.S. foreign trade patterns 
during and after these three periods failed 
to reveal any long-run effects which could 
be directly attributed to the strikes. The 
strikes had no visible impact on the econ- 
omy as a whole—industrial production, retail 
sales, national income, or total employment. 

The longshore strikes of 1962-63, 1965, 
and 1968-69 do not appear to have caused 
any lasting unfavorable shifts in the basic 
trends of either imports or exports. The gen- 
eral pattern in all three strikes was: Some 
buildup in both exports and imports in the 
month before the longshore contract was 
due to expire and additional building in the 
month before the Taft-Hartley injunction 
expired; sharp drops in both exports and im- 
ports during the months the ports were 
closed; and then a significant recovery in 
the two or three months following the final 
settlement. 

In both 1962-63 and 1965, U.S. exports in 
total were considerably greater than U.S. 
imports and the absolute changes in exports 
were greater than those for imports. In 
1968-69, exports and imports were much 
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closer to being equal in total and the abso- 
lute change in exports was relatively close 
to the absolute change in imports. The U.S. 
merchandise trade balance fluctuated around 
zero before, during, and after the 1968-69 
strike. 

Our estimates of average daily net loss in 
the U.S. trade balance attributable to the 
strke are about $9-10 million per day in the 
1962-63 and 1965 strikes and roughly $3-5 
million per day in the 1968-69 strike. The 
range of the estimated average daily loss in 
the 1968-69 strike is fairly large because the 
strike ended in different ports on various 
dates between February 15 and April 13, 1969. 
The estimates of the total net loss in the 
U.S. trade balance are: approximately $350 
million in 1962-63; about $450-500 million 
in 1965; and roughly $250-300 million in 
1968-69. None of the total net losses appears 
large in comparison with total U.S. foreign 
trade—$41 billion in 1963; $49 billion in 
1965, and $70 billion in 1969. The U.S. favor- 
able trade balance was $5.2 billion in 1962, 
$7.9 billion in 1964 and $1.4 billion in 1968 
(includes military assistance grant-aid 
shipments) . 

The fact that we have been unable to find 
a significant impact on the national economy 
does not mean, of course, that the strike 
had no impact. Clearly it affected some busi- 
nesses and ship operators—some of these 
losses, inconveniences, and increased costs 
incurred are traced in subsequent sections 
of the report. 

This finding is parallel to that of the De- 
partment’s 1961 study, “Collective Bargain- 
ing in the Basic Steel Industry.” In that 
report one major conclusion is: 

“It is our opinion that the economic im- 
pact of strikes on the economy are usually 
seriously exaggerated. Too often the losses of 
production, employment, and wages are eval- 
uated in a context which assumes that there 
would have been continuous high-level oper- 
ation had there been no strike. Such losses, 
as noted previously, if they are to be placed 
in @ realistic focus, must be weighed over a 
time span that encompasses a period prior 
to the strike, the period of the strike, and a 
period long enough following the strike to 
permit restoration of inventory. The second- 
ary effects of strikes must be evaluated in a 
context which recognizes the extent to which 
industry is subject to seasonal and cyclical 
forces, the fact that American industry gen- 
erally operates well below capacity and the 
fact of inventory accumulation at several 
stages beyond basic steel itself. Viewed in 
this perspective most strikes can last much 
longer (even in an industry as basic as steel) 
than is generally believed before the economy 
will be seriously hurt. History in steel indi- 
cates that once strikes really begin to be se- 
riously felt over wide segments of the econ- 
omy, pressure from those affected will in 
most instances bring about a settlement.” 

Several factors have contributed to the 
comparatively small long-run impact of long- 
shore strikes. There is evidence in the data as 
well as statements from companies deeply 
involved in foreign trade that there is both 
activity in anticipation of the strike and a 
great deal of makeup after the ports reopen. 
Larger companies in particular tend to spread 
their anticipatory or defensive actions over a 
long period of time. The extent of this offset 
depends on avallable capacity. For example, 
the ports were operating near capacity in 
1969, making it difficult to clean up the con- 
gestion after the strike. This was not so in 
earlier years. 

It is worth noting that the 80 day “grace 
period” which resulted from the invocation 
of the Taft-Hartley injunctions, may have 
contributed to the reduction of the strike 
impact by providing a clear signal that an- 
ticipatory activity was needed and by allow- 
ing an appreciable period of time to engage 
in such activity. At the same time, it is 
reasonable to expect that similar behavior 
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might occur in anticipation of a threatened 
strike if it were made clear in advance that 
a Taft-Hartley injunction would not be 
sought immediately. Indeed, the evidence of 
anticipatory buildup in September, the 
month preceding Taft-Hartley injunctions, 
lends credibility to this possibility. Moreover, 
our findings indicate that there is typically 
as much or more buildup in both imports 
and exports in the post-strike recovery pe- 
riod as there is in the pre-strike period. 

There appears to be no evidence of a per- 
manent loss of export markets because of a 
strike. Any permanent losses would presum- 
ably show up in a slowdown in the rate of 
growth of either exports or imports not di- 
rectly traceable to other causes—no such 
slowdown appears in the data and question- 
ing of both major U.S. exporters and U.S. 
embassies failed to develop examples of per- 
manent loss of customers or access to mar- 
kets. This relative stability of markets for 
goods moving in foreign trade despite the 
loss of some sales during the strike most 
likely reflects the high proportion of finished 
manufacturers in U.S, trade. At present, over 
two-thirds of U.S. exports and almost 60 per- 
cent of imports are finished products, an ap- 
preciable share of which are well insulated 
against the effects of temporary breakdowns 
in delivery schedules. These goods reflect 
unique technological developments and pat- 
ents, brand name maintenance, or consumer 
acceptance. 

The steady growth of the multinational 
company with extensive international inter- 
plant transfers also undoubtedly has an im- 
pact on the stability of markets for finished 
goods. Because their various plants and sub- 
Sidiaries are, in effect, captive markets, in- 
terruptions in the transportation system, 
such as those caused by strikes, will not 
generate changes in trade patterns for these 
companies. Market permanency, however, 


does not exist for many commercial agri- 
cultural products such as soybeans or wheat. 


These are normally sold on a strictly com- 
petitive basis involving price and delivery 
schedules. Inability to make delivery during 
strikes is reported to have caused signifi- 
cant losses of specific sales by the U.S., but 
not any appreciable loss of ability to re- 
penetrate the market once delivery again 
becomes possible. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


With few exceptions, such as sugar cane 
and parts for some foreign vehicles, the 
strikes did not appear to generate shortages 
of materials or components in this country. 
Although waterborne commerce through 
East and Gulf Coast ports accounts for ap- 
proximately half of total U.S. trade, the 
gross declines in trade between November 
and January, the height of the strike, were 
only about 35 percent in 1963 and 1965 and 
30 percent in 1969. This reflects the fact 
that some commodities such as petroleum 
imports and coal exports are not affected 
by a longshore strike. To a minor degree, 
some shifting to air and alternate ports 
occurred, 

Major manufacturing firms with significant 
export markets or reliance on imports in- 
dicate that they were generally well pre- 
pared and in a position to sit the strike out. 
These companies experienced some disrup- 
tion of production and delivery schedules 
and some loss of profits because of strike- 
induced higher costs—use of alternate routes 
or modes of transportation, increased inven- 
tory costs, temporarily redundant personnel, 
loss of sales to better-prepared competitors, 
and so forth. 

Although the national economic impact 
of a prolonged strike appears to have been 
minimal, the strikes have severe or even dis- 
astrous impacts on some small immediate 
port neighborhoods and businesses, and on 
many individuals. The halt in port activity 
adversely affected small truckers, importers 
and exporters whose livelihood depends on 
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a steady flow of merchandise, small retail es- 
tablishments featuring imported products, 
and many of the port-supporting groups such 
as restaurants, bars, and so forth. The ex- 
tent that the strike may have affected physi- 
cal health or national safety (security) is 
difficult to determine. However, the im- 
pact on the movement of Department of De- 
fense cargo has been minimal and requests 
for special treatment based on health or se- 
curity needs were normally honored. 

The most visible impact of a longshore 
strike is on the oceangoing fleet and its work- 
ers. The Maritime Administration estimates 
that failures to sail cost U.S. merchant sea- 
men about $21 million in potential wages, 
most of which cannot be made up since there 
are no means, such as overtime, to recover 
lost earnings. There have been estimates 
that it costs around $6,000-$7,000 per day to 
operate a vessel, even when it is tied up by 
a strike. At the peak of the 1969 strike, 650 
vessels including 185 U.S. ships were tied up 
in ports—the direct costs to the U.S. ves- 
sels were thus over $1 million a day. Some of 
the costs can be made up when the strike 
ended by higher revenue from greater ship 
utilization—cargo already waiting in the 
ports for ships and faster turn-around times 
as a result of cargo consolidations. Again, 
the extent of this makeup depends on how 
near to capacity the ports and shipping- 
related companies operate under normal con- 
ditions. 

Employment can also be affected by a 
strike. In a full employment situation, how- 
ever, there tends to be a great deal of labor 
hoarding and, therefore, few layoffs. This 
was the case in the 1968-69 strike where the 
only significant layoffs took place in the 
sugar refining incustry where stockpiles 
were consumed before the strike ended. 
There were also a few sporadic layoffs in 
individual companies because of particular 
material or component shortages, or lack of 
business in service industries. 

There is also a question as to whether the 
strike has any effect on the earnings of long- 
shoremen. With the significant exception of 
the Port of New York, longshoring is fre- 
quently only an incidental occupation for 
an individual, and, based on historical ex- 
perience, he will have ample opportunities 
to make up any losses by extended overtime 
work when the strike is settled. Using Balti- 
more as an example, in the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1968, almost 40 percent of the 
5,500 registered longshoremen worked less 
than 100 hours in the year and nearly 50 
percent worked less than 700 hours. Only 36 
percent of the registered men worked 1,300 
or more hours. If 1,800 hours is considered 
a full year’s work (allowing for vacations, 
holidays, etc.,) less than 20 percent of the 
Baltimore longshoremen can be considered 
as regular longshoremen. Except for New 
York, it is clear that the bulk of the long- 
shoremen are casual workers, and conversa- 
tions with stevedoring companies, port au- 
thorities, and other experienced people lead 
us to believe that they have ready access to 
other full-time employment. The regular 
workers are also in a strong position to be 
away from the piers for a fairly long period 
of time at the end of the contract year. Be- 
cause longshoremen do not work for a single 
employer, their pay is handled through an 
employers’ group established for this specific 
purpose. The group collects all fringe bene- 
fits from employers and then passes them on 
to the individual or to the union depending 
upon the particular benefit. In the case of 
vacation pay and holiday pay, a regular 
worker with a history of attachment to the 
port over the past several years collects a 
check in December covering these benefits 
for the contract year which ended on the 
previous September 30. This check is equal 
to approximately six weeks of full-time acti- 
vity. In Baltimore it amounted to over $900. 
(He may also collect a sizable sugar-han- 
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dling premium at the same time.) Even if 
the strike lasts beyond the December bonus 
of the average regular longshoremen, most 
have basic skills in handling machinery, etc., 
and are reported to have little trouble get- 
ting temporary jobs. 


SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr, HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, John 
Campbell, senior research fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations, has re- 
cently presented an overview of Soviet- 
American relations in the journal Cur- 
rent History. His article, in the October 
1971 issue, discusses these relations in 
the context of the SALT talks, Europe, 
the Middle East and the Far East. Mr. 
Campbell notes that— 


The United States has not found a sub- 
stitute for its 20-year policy of containing 
Soviet power. The Nixon administration’s 
“doctrine” and the various changes it has 
made are a part of the search for a new 
policy. In the Soviet Union, the leadership 
is also burdened by the past and groping to- 
ward the future. 


I recommend his article, which fol- 

lows, to my colleagues. 
SovieT-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
(By John C. Campbell) 

(Notze.—Since 1955 John O. Campbell has 
been with the Council on Foreign Relations 
as the director of poiltical studies and senior 
research fellow. Previously he was with the 
State Department as a specialist on East 
Europe and a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff. His most recent books are American 
Policy Toward Communist Eastern Europe: 
The Choices Ahead (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1965) and Tito’s Separate 
Road (New York: Harper & Row, 1967).) 

What is the focus, in this third year of 
President Nixon's “era of negotiation,” for 
estimating the state of Soviet-American 
relations? Does the classic “Soviet threat” 
still lie at the beginning and the end of 
America’s concerns about national security 
and foreign policy? The public, in large part, 
wants to believe that the cold war is over. The 
skeptical school of thought notes that the 
Soviet government continues to depict Soviet 
policies as devoted to the struggle with Amer- 
ican imperialism. President Richard Nixon's 
administration takes a practical middle 
course. It negotiates on issues where the 
Kremlin has decided that negotiation is use- 
ful. It tries to hold its ground on others where 
there is no such Soviet disposition to seek 
agreements. It points with alarm to other 
issues where the two powers are in danger of 
open conflict. 

The picture is thus mixed. Negotiations on 
strategic weapons (SALT) go forward with a 
reasonable chance of agreement. Détente is 
again in fashion in Europe, but many political 
problems on which a true détente depends 
remain unresolved. The Soviets talk about 
the desirablity of getting a settlement in the 
Middle East but will not play a constructive 
part in reaching one. The two powers are 
nowhere near the point where they can dis- 
cuss on a broad basis how to limit and rec- 
oncile their interests in various parts of the 
world in the interest of greater security for 
both and for the rest of the world, nor would 
all welcome as an unmixed blessing an ar- 
rangement that looked like a Soviet-Amer- 
ican condominium. 
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A congress of the Soviet Communist party 
always provides a convenient vehicle to allow 
the leaders to lay down the general proposi- 
tions that sum up where they are and where 
they propose to go. 

The 24th Congress, held in March, 1971, 
which confirmed Party Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev's status as first among the leaders, 
also confirmed the stability—some would say 
the immobilism—-of the regime and its major 
policies. Brezhney represents the middle-of- 
the-road domestic policies which have char- 
acterized the oligarchic rule of the “super- 
clerks” since they overthrew Nikita Khru- 
shchev in 1964. Such a regime might be effec- 
tive in pursuing foreign policies already 
marked by success, but it has not shown 
much imagination either in new adventures 
or in a rethinking of its relations with the 
United States. 

On the ideological front, Soviet attitudes 
evident at the 24th Congress were as harsh 
as ever. It is not possible to say how much 
the self-confident hard line of the Soviet 
leaders was due to their conviction that, as 
the Soviet Union was growing stronger and 
more assertive in international affairs, the 
United States was becoming weaker, unable 
to sustain its position abroad because of pro- 
test and failure at home, Not since the 1930's 
could the Soviets see so much in America’s 
performance to substantiate the old thesis of 
capitalist crisis. Because that was the picture 
being drawn by the best Soviet experts on 
American affairs,' there is at least a strong 
presumption that it affected the thinking of 
the top leadership. 

Policy, however, is made up of decisions. 
The thesis of the uncompromising struggle 
against capitalism has been accompanied for 
many years by another and allegedly equally 
Leninist thesis of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween states with differing political and so- 
cial systems, which also received its due in 
the main statements of the 24th Congress. 
The one other factor, often overlooked, is the 
degree to which Soviet decisions over the 
years have been reactions to American de- 
cisions. 

Looking at the background of American 
policy, one is struck by certain similarities. 
Here, too, there exists a body of holy writ, 
which finds its most recent expression in the 
President's two “state of the world” messages 
of 1970 and 1971. They attempt to set forth 
a consistent United States world policy which 
retains what is essential from an earlier time, 
changes old approaches and priorities to fit 
new conditions, and generally lowers the 
American “profile.” The “Nixon doctrine” 
themes—cutting down commitments which 
require United States forces to fight other 
nations’ wars and stressing the need for 
friends and allies to do more for the com- 
mon defense because the burden borne by 
the United States for so long has become too 
great—were perhaps the minimum conces- 
sions that had to be made to a public aroused 
over Vietnam and the mounting demands on 
the federal budget. But they were also a 
response to changes in the world picture and 
could not disguise what in the eyes of the 
world, and of Soviet leadership, was a con- 
traction of American power. 

What the President said about the Soviet 
Union itself therefore took on added impor- 
tance. Some time before reaching the White 
House he had come to believe that in major 
matters involving danger of war or coopera- 
tion for peace the United States had to look 
to Moscow. In the proclaimed era of nego- 
tiation, direct communication with the So- 
viet government was to be the means of 
dealing in the large with the unresolved 
problems of Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
Europe and other areas. 

The experience of two years in office has 
modified the administration's original opti- 
mism with regard to how far and how fast 
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confrontation could be replaced by negotia- 
tion. The Nixon administration’s view of the 
Soviet Union as of mid-1971 was much like 
that of its predecessor.’ It hoped for nego- 
tiated settlements; it wished to enlarge the 
areas of common interest with the Soviets; 
but it expected no general détente and no 
slackening of Moscow's efforts to expand 
Soviet power. 


NEGOTIATING FOR ARMS LIMITATION 


The Soviet leadership, following the humil- 
iating experience of the Cuban missile crisis, 
gave the highest priority to achieving parity 
with the United States in strategic weapons 
and substantially reached it by the end of the 
1660's. Thus the same question was posed 
to both countries; was it better to go ahead 
to even higher stages of an uncontrolled 
competition, with its mounting dangers and 
colossal cost, or to try to negotiate limits? It 
took a long time for the two governments to 
agree to negotiate, but they finally sat down 
together in Helsinki in November, 1969. 

The first tangible sign that some agree- 
ment could be reached was the simultaneous 
announcement by the two governments on 
May 20, 1971, that they would concentrate 
on reaching early agreement on anti-ballistic 
missile systems (ABM) and on certain mea- 
sures to limit offensive weapons.’ It was 
enough of a positive sign to warrant op- 
timism that an accord of some kind would 
be reached by the end of the year. Agreement 
on ABM might be relatively easy; the defen- 
sive shield around Moscow might be balanced 
against a similar shield protecting Washing- 
ton, or comparable systems defending cer- 
tain offensive missile sites might be allowed, 
with all other ABM's ruled out. 

Just what SALT would produce by way of 
a detailed treaty might be of less significance 
than the mere fact of a first agreement on 
levels of strategic arms. Both sides, of course, 
had to contemplate the results of failure. A 
full-scale arms race resumed in the atmos- 
phere of ill feeling attendant upon a break- 
ing off of the negotiations would raise ten- 
sions dangerously. 

EUROPE 


Related questions possibly subject to paral- 
lel negotiation include the reduction of force 
jevels and armaments in Europe and new 
arrangements for security on that continent. 
In the mid-1960’s, the warming atmosphere 
of detente in Europe encouraged a revival of 
such talk, but the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 quickly cooled it. Then, 
after a decent interval, the Warsaw Pact 
countries began renewing their proposal for 
& European security conference, with an 
added reason for doing so—to get Western 
confirmation of the status quo, including the 
fait accompli in Czechoslovakia. 

Eastern appeals for a security conference, 
however, were matched by Western proposals 
for a balanced reduction of force levels in 
Europe, first put forward at the NATO meet- 
ing at Reykjavik in June, 1968.4. At later 
meetings in 1970 and 1971 the NATO minis- 
ters made the point that a European security 
conference might be useful if progress could 
first be made on reduction of forces in Europe 
and on a Berlin settlement. The Warsaw 
Pact states rejected the idea of preconditions 
to holding the conference, but Chairman 
Brezhney showed unexpected flexibility 
when, at the 24th Party Congress, he men- 
tioned the reduction of force levels as a 
necessary task and, in a speech on May 14, 
1971, he said the time had come to start 
negotiations.» The NATO nations welcomed 
the announcement, but the Soviets did not 
hurry to begin. 

Why all this fencing? For the United 
States it has long been a vital national in- 
terest, shared with the nations of West Eu- 
rope, that those nations remain free and 
secure. NATO, the organized expression of 
that interest, was essential at the time of 
high tension with the Soviet Union. Now 
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the problem is how to adapt NATO before 
public support erodes so that it may still 
provide security and at the same time be 
helpful in moving Europe toward political 
settlements which will eventually provide a 
firmer basis for security. 

Soviet aims in Europe, now carried for- 
ward under the banner of détente and se- 
curity, are the reverse: to bring about the 
eventual withdrawal of American military 
power, to encourage West European nations 
to lose interest in NATO, to keep them weak 
and divided, and bring them to an impotent 
and controlled neutral status. This latter 
long-term goal, termed “Finlandization” by 
some observers, is not publicly proclaimed 
except by implication. Another set of mo- 
tives is more immediate and more modest: 
to hold East Europe within its orbit by win- 
ning Western acceptance of the status quo, 
including the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, 

This purpose lay behind the decision to 
negotiate the treaty of August 12, 1970, with 
the Federal Republic of Germany and to 
enter into talks with the Western powers on 
Berlin. The chief result of the treaty (and 
of the West German-Polish treaty of No- 
vember 20, 1970, and eventual treaty be- 
tween the two German states) is to eliminate 
the reunification of Germany as a practical 
issue and to certify the territorial status quo. 

The first test is Berlin. If a satisfactory 
solution can be found there, then West Ger- 
many’s treaties with the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
will be ratified; negotiations on force levels 
and the European security conference will 
probably take place; and Europe may enjoy 
a relative stability unknown since World War 
II. West Europe has been increasing its trade 
with both the Soviet Union and East Europe 
and Washington has now belatedly begun 
to dismantle the barriers to its trade with 
the East. The Soviet Union’s present desire 
for a period of relative quiet may be ascribed 
to a number of reasons. But whatever the 
relative weight of these reasons, Soviet pol- 
icy seems to be giving the United States and 
its West European allies the chance to keep 
open the channels for future cooperation 
with the East while working out the not 
negligible problems which beset the Western 
community itself. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

In the Middle East region, the former im- 
perial powers, Britain and France, have lost 
almost all influence, leaving the United 
States and the Soviet Union in a situation 
of direct rival-y. The involvement of these 
two powers on opposing sides of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict has not only heightened the 
rivalry but has injected a risk of war into 
each stage of that confiict. As President 
Nixon said in a portentous statement on 
July 1, 1970, the Middle East was a more 
dangerous area than Southeast Asia because 
the two superpowers were in direct con- 
frontation and were therefore flirting with 
the peril of a major war.? Perhaps he was 
overstating it, but his words were spoken 
under the shock of a bold Soviet move, the 
commitment of Soviet combat personnel 
(missile crews and aircraft pilots) to the 
active defense of Egypt against the strikes 
of the Israeli air force. 

Much of the danger in the Middle East 
came from the absence of clearly defined 
limits between the two alliance systems. The 
United States had treaty commitments to 
Greece and Turkey as members of NATO 
and a less definite commitment to the de- 
fense of Iran. But the Soviets, while improv- 
ing their own relations with those northern 
tier countries, had bypassed them to move 
into the eastern Mediterranean and the Arab 
world where they had established strong 
military and political positions. They turned 
an area which for decades had been under 
Western influence into one of open com- 
petition in which the momentum of an ever- 
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increasing Soviet presence threatened estab- 
lished Western positions. 

The Soviet naval squadron in the Medi- 
terranean grew from next to nothing in 1965 
to a force which at times reached 60 vessels 
and by 1971 was a major factor in the balance 
of power. Although it was still no match in 
combat strength for the United States Sixth 
Fleet, its presence had to be taken into 
account both as a military instrument and as 
a political influence on littoral countries. 
Moreover, as the Soviets gained the use of 
both naval and air facilities in both Egypt 
and Syria, they went a long distance toward 
nullifying the advantage the Sixth Fleet held 
by virtue of its carrier-based air power. Sup- 
plemented by the dominant military position 
the Soviets gained in Egypt through their 
combat personnel and some 10,000 advisers 
there, the growing Soviet naval power chal- 
lenged both the United States and its NATO 
allies for whom the Mediterranean was both 
a frontier and a lifeline for the supply of oil. 

The Kremlin's advocacy of the cause of the 
radical Arab states in the Arab-Israeli and 
inter-Arab disputes had one purpose: to 
bring the Soviet Union into the Middle East 
and to keep it there. United States policies 
of supporting Israel, keeping Arab friends 
and trying to promote an Arab-Israeli settle- 
ment had a number of purposes, but the 
principal aim was to check the advance of 
Soviet power into the region. Both powers 
supported United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, which 
laid down the principles for an Arab-Israeli 
settlement. 

During the course of 1969, the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. conducted a bilateral 
discourse on an Arab-Israeli settlement and 
at the same time took part in four-power 
talks with the other two concerned members 
of the Security Council, Britain and France. 
The Soviet-American negotiations produced 
a number of agreed points toward a plan 
which could be recommended presumably 
through U.N. Representative Gunnar Jarring, 
to the parties. But other points were not 
settled, and as the negotiations came to their 
sorry end, the Soviets denied their acceptance 
of points the American side considered as al- 
ready settled, 

The developments of 1970, during which 
the Israeli-Egyptian battlefront largely de- 
termined the pace and character of the 
diplomacy, drew the two powers into sharper 
confrontation. Israel’s air war provoked 
U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nasser's call 
for help to Moscow, which in turn provoked 
the sending of Soviet combat personnel to 
Egypt. Then the remarkable success of 
United States Secretary William Rogers in 
getting both Egypt and Israel to accept a 
cease-fire, presumably with the benevolent 
support of the Soviet Union, seemed to give 
all sides a breathing space after a period of 
unpredictable danger. But the benefit to 
Soviet-American relations was dissipated 
almost immediately in the controversy over 
the introduction of Soviet missiles on the 
Egyptian side in the Suez Canal area, As 
far as the United States was concerned, this 
action was a deliberate violation of an agree- 
ment by Egypt and the Soviet Union. Al- 
though new American arms credits to Israel 
eased the situation, the setback to the pros- 
pects of Soviet-American negotiation and co- 
operation was unmistakable. 

“Does the Soviet government want a settle- 
ment in the Middle East?” is a frequently 
asked question. Publicly and privately Soviet 
representatives have given an affirmative an- 
swer. But the Soviet Union is determined not 
to be outflanked on the Arab side. It wants 
to maintain its military presence in Egypt 
to preserve a relationship which keeps that 
country looking to Moscow for political guid- 
ance and arms. Much as Moscow wants the 
Suez Canal open for its own reasons, it does 
not intend to see the United States succeed 
in removing the main reason for Egypt’s de- 
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pendence on the Soviet Union—the continu- 
ing Arab-Israeli dispute. 

The Arab-Israeli affair, of course, is not the 
only play running in the Middle Eastern 
theater. Elsewhere in the region the Kremlin 
has also been asserting its interest and its 
presence. With Turkey it has continued its 
policy of détente adopted in the mid-1960’s, 
hoping that the downward trend in United 
States-Turkish relations would push the 
Turks away from NATO toward neutralism. 
In the area of the Persian Gulf, the Soviets 
have combined a cooperative relationship 
with Iran with continued patronage of Iran’s 
unfriendly neighbor Iraq, which had a reyo- 
lutionary potential among the small Arab 
emirates on the Gulf. They gave no indica- 
tion that Soviet power would somehow move 
into the gulf when British power made its 
formal exit before the end of 1971, but there 
is no question of the liveliness of the Soviet 
interest.2 A modest entry in the Middle East 
oil industry and visits of Soviet naval units 
to the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf 
attest to it further. 


THE FAR EAST 


At the center of the Asian equation is 
China, a great power by virtue of her size and 
her nuclear capability. And next to China is 
Japan, possessing economic strength which 
makes her potentially a great power indeed. 
In the days when Japan was a ward of the 
United States and China was a junior ally 
of the U.S.S.R., the theory of the bipolar 
world bore some relation to the realities of 
power politics in Asia. Now the Soviet Union 
and China wage thelr own cold war. Most 
important, they face each other in armed 
hostility along the longest land frontier in 
the world. 

In this situation, it is noteworthy that 
the Soviet Union’s détente policy in Europe 
helped it to concentrate massive military 
forces on the Chinese border, to compel 
China to negotiate on frontier disputes un- 
der threat of war (as it did in 1969), and to 
keep that pressure on indefinitely. China, 
for her part, could not feel secure when she 
faced military threats from the Russians 
in the north and from the Americans in the 
south; thus, when it was clear to Peking 
that the Americans were leaving Vietnam, 
the United States became eligible as a coun- 
terweight to the enemy in the north and toa 
resurgent Japan. It was also true that the 
United States would be in a far more favor- 
able position in dealing with either of the 
other points of the triangle if it were in nor- 
mal contact, able to negotiate and find com~ 
mon interests, with the other. The American 
decision to accept Communist China as a 
reality of international life was overdue. 
The announcement of the President’s visit 
was an extra flourish which gave added 
emphasis to the new shape of an old game 
called balance of power. 

In other parts of Asia, American and 
Soviet policies are in conflict but not in the 
old sense of a two-sided cold war. The 
Soviet Union would like to see a weakening 
of the United States’ ties with Japan, but 
Japan is no third-world vacuum. The 
Soviets have had little leverage either in 
the economic deals they have offered or in 
the activities of the Japanese Communist 
party. 

In Vietnam, the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have fueled opposite sides of the 
war, but it is instructive that in the past 
few years the United States has found itself 
appealing for Moscow's help in persuading 
Hanoi to give acceptable terms for with- 
drawal. Moscow did not have that kind of 
influence in Hanoi, and what influence the 
Soviet leadership had it wished to expend 
for itself in its rivalry with China. It was 
also useful to have the war drag on to drain 
American attention and resources from other 
places and to feed the fires of isolationism. 
And the United States, which in seeking a 
way out of Vietnam has been concerned with 
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many factors, may have been least concerned 
over advantages for the Soviet Union. 

Again, in South Asia, the pattern has been 
shifting. Since the India-Pakistan war of 
1965 the Soviet Union and the United States 
have had nearly parallel policies, trying to 
keep some standing with both sides and to 
discourage a renewal of the war. But China 
is also in the picture as a friend of Pakistan 
and as a potential enemy of India, The 
United States chose not to yndertake large- 
scale arming of India, and the Soviet Union 
became the major supplier, gaining cor- 
respondingly in influence. When the crisis 
over East Pakistan burst into violence in the 
spring of 1971, these trends were intensified. 
China expressed her support of the Pakistan 
government. The United States lost influ- 
ence in India because it refused to condemn 
Pakistan and cut off aid. The Soviet Union 
sacrificed its position in Pakistan in order 
to seize the opportunity to become the prin- 
cipal patron and supporter of India, a posi- 
tion made formal and projected for 20 years 
by a treaty signed on August 9, 1971. 


THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


Was this step, coming soon after the Soviet- 
Egyptian 15-year treaty of May 27, the sign 
of a new Soviet approach? It called to mind 
an earlier Soviet proposal for a collective 
security system of Asian states including the 
U.S.S.R. and presumably aimed against 
China and the United States” 

Great uncertainties exist in both countries 
regarding the future of their relations. The 
United States has not found a substitute for 
its 20-year policy of containing Soviet power. 
The Nixon administration’s “doctrine” and 
the various changes it has made are a part 
of the search for a new policy. In the Soviet 
Union, the leadership is also burdened by the 
past and groping toward the future. 

Both sides now appear to accept the general 
proposition that war on the grand scale is not 
& rational proposition. Both know that the 
use of force on a lesser scale cannot be ruled 
out. They also know they have a common 
interest in keeping violence within safe 
bounds, but they have not had the statesman- 
ship to find sure ways of doing so. 

The Soviet Union, despite the security in- 
herent in its strength, is capable of violent 
action. It is troubled by the old nightmare of 
encirclement, now in a new capitalist-Com- 
munist form. Within the “world socialist 
System,” so central to its view of the future, 
its former unchallenged dominance has been 
beset by sectarians of the right (Yugoslavia) 
and of the left (China). A military move 
against either, with all its dangers to world 
peace, cannot be excluded. The new Soviet 
role of global power may bring involvements 
which come to be seen as vital interests, a 
situation combining inflexibility with a high 
risk of war. Nor is it impossible that the 
United States, if it sees itself being pushed by 
the Soviets out of areas deemed of vital im- 
portance, will resort to force on the ground of 
“better now than later.” 

Working in the other direction is the 
tendency in both countries to see their direct 
confrontation as receding from the central 
place in their respective foreign policies. 
China and Japan and perhaps a united West 
Europe are coming on the stage as major 
actors. Countries of the third world have 
proved to be beyond control by outside 
powers, or not worth fighting about, Finally, 
with the passage of time the problems change. 
The difficulty is that the Soviet Union and 
the United States, being largely self-con- 
tained and parochial societies, may be the 
last to recognize the change. 
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THE DEATH OF MAHALIA JACKSON 


HON. RALPH H. METCALFE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. METCALFE. Mr. Speaker, several 
days have passed since the death of our 
beloved Mahalia Jackson and we can now 
speak of her without the consuming emo- 
tionalism that burst from our hurting 
hearts. Instead we can give thanks and 
praise for the wondrous gifts she brought 
from a people to give to the world. 

Mahalia Jackson died last Thursday, 
January 27, at the Little Company of 
Mary Hospital just outside of Chicago. 
As a legacy, she brought into prominence 
America’s first folk songs the gospel spir- 
itual—a music form that sings of pathos 
and joy, and portrays the spiritual rich- 
ness created in spite of the deprivation of 
a people’s rights. 

This Congress and all America can re- 
joice in the fact that out of the poverty 
and bitterness of the ghettos of Louisi- 
ana, Mahalia Jackson could rise through 
her gift of singing to appear before Pres- 
idents and kings. For in a very clear 
manner, Mahalia was an appointed queen 
in her own right and one of this country’s 
most loved and respected envoys. 

She loved her God, she loved her coun- 
try, she loved her people, and in all her 
60 years, she made not one enemy for she 
knew no wrong. Mahalia was a woman 
deeply committed to her beliefs. Often 
during the rise of her career she refused 
requests to sing the more popular songs 
that would have led to even more fame 
and fortune, for her commitment was to 
God. Even upon reaching the height of 
her career she still appeared annually 
at the National Baptist Convention, for 
her commitment was to her religion. Her 
close association with Dr. Martin Luther 
King, in the struggle toward full freedom 
is evidence of her commitment to her 
people. 

Mahalia Jackson was a woman of 
whom this country can be yery proud. 
She will not be forgotten, because her 
music will live forever in the hearts and 
souls of thousands of Americans who 
loved her. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to close on 
a more personal note. I knew Mahalia 
Jackson well. I felt privileged to have 
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known her as a friend. I am a member 
of the board of directors of the Mahalia 
Jackson Youth Foundation. She knew 
that she could call upon me at any time 
and I felt honored that she did. The 
country has experienced the loss of a 
great and dedicated person. The tragedy 
for me is more personal. I have lost a 
friend. 


SUPPORT FOR STANDING COMMIT- 
TEE ON ENVIRONMENT NEARS A 
MAJORITY 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BROTZMAN., Mr. Speaker, nearly 
3 years ago I first proposed that the 
House of Representatives reorganize it- 
self to the task of eliminating environ- 
mental degradation in the United States. 
I proposed, to this end, the establish- 
ment of a standing Committee on the 
Environment with jurisdiction to con- 
sider legislation on the subjects of air 
pollution, water pollution, solid waste 
disposal, noise pollution, herbicide and 
pesticide abuse, and weather modifica- 
tion. 

At the time I realized the establish- 
ment of a new standing committee would 
not be an easy task. Only two new stand- 
ing committees have been created since 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. Nevertheless, I felt a new commit- 
tee was necessary in this case, because we 
had clearly reached the point where the 
national interest demanded an orderly, 
cohesive assault on environmental prob- 
lems. While it was becoming more and 
more apparent that the various environ- 
mental degradation problems are closely 
interrelated, legislation treating these 
problems was being referred to a myriad 
of committees and subcommittees. 

Today, I am again reintroducing legis- 
lation to create a standing Committee 
on the Environment. Nineteen of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues are joining in co- 
sponsorship, bringing to 203 the number 
of Congressmen who have sponsored or 
cosponsored identical. resolutions. These 
Members represent 43 States and the 
District of Columbia. They include large 
numbers from both political parties, and 
perhaps most significantly of all, they 
serve on all of the 21 present standing 
committees of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
arrived for the House to act on this pro- 
posal. In both 1970 and 1971, the House 
passed a joint resolution to establish a 
nonlegislative Joint Committee on the 
Environment. Along with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the membership of this 
distinguished body, I supported that 
measure as an interim step in the effort to 
upgrade the quality of our environment. 
Unfortunately the joint committee still 
is not a reality. Even if it were, it 
would only have study and advisory func- 
tions, and its membership would consist 
largely of committee chairmen and rank- 
ing minority members who already carry 
extremely heavy loads with their present 
assignments. 

The magnitude of the vote on the Joint 
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Committee proposal has amply demon- 
strated this body’s awareness of the prob- 
lems caused by trying to resolve environ- 
mental problems within the framework 
of our existing committee structure. 
Rather than waiting indefinitely for a 
joint committee, why not face the prob- 
lem squarely with the establishment of a 
standing Committee on the Environment 
in the House. Hopefully, the other body 
will eventually follow suit, but let us not 
delay further in answering the need for 
better environmental legislation. 

A single standing committee would 
have numerous advantages over the pres- 
ent approach to environmental problems. 
Its members would be chiefly concerned 
with the subject of environmental deg- 
radation, They would have the benefit 
of a professional staff whose chief efforts 
would be directed to environmental mat- 
ters. Especially important, they could 
view our environmental problems from a 
broad perspective, taking care to not at- 
tack one form of pollution by generating 
another of greater magnitude. 

No other single step, Mr. Speaker, 
could do more to bring this body into 
the forefront of the crusade to upgrade 
our physical environment than to estab- 
lish the standing committee I advocate. 
For many years I have contended that 
Congress should be innovative, and that 
it should not merely react in the fight 
to preserve our earth, its waters, and its 
atmosphere. But, to do this, our commit- 
tee structure must reflect the nature of 
the problem. Only then will we be in a 
position to fulfill our obligation to leave 


the earth, its atmosphere and waters in 
better condition than we found them. 


TRANSPORTATION STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I joined with the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr, Harvey) and 
a bipartisan group of 58 cosponsors in 
introducing H.R. 12848, a bill to provide 
permanent mechanisms for handling la- 
bor disputes in the transportation in- 
dustry. I wish to commend the gentle- 
man from Michigan on his untiring and 
diligent efforts to develop sound and 
workable legislation in this area. This bill 
is similar in many respects to the admin- 
istration’s Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act with the exception that the admin- 
istration bill would bring all transporta- 
tion industries under Taft-Hartley, 
whereas the Harvey bill amends both the 
Railway Labor Act and Taft-Hartley. 
Both bills would increase the arsenal of 
weapons available to the President in 
dealing with an emergency strike situa- 
tion in the transportation industry. 

I think it is significant to note that 
the administration's bill has been pend- 
ing before Congress for 2 years now with 
no action being taken. In the meantime, 
we have had a series of crippling strikes, 
the most serious being the dock strikes 
which have caused untold damage to our 
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Nation, especially to exporters and farm- 
ers. The fact that we are now confronted 
with the distasteful task of attempting to 
end the west coast dock strike by legisla- 
tion authorizing compulsory arbitration 
vividly demonstrates the need to devise a 
more comprehensive and permanent ap- 
proach to settling these disputes, and the 
folly of trying to deal with each on an 
eleventh hour, ad hoc basis. The time has 
come for this Congress to divorce itself 
once and for all from this crisis misman- 
agement mentality and develop a more 
rational and effective means of handling 
these problems. I therefore urge im- 
mediate and favorable consideration of 
the legislation we are introducing. The 
American people will no longer tolerate 
inaction and delays in this vital area. 


TOCKS ISLAND DAM PROJECT 


HON. PIERRE S. (PETE) du PONT 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Record today two 
letters concerning the Tocks Island Dam 
project. 

The first, from Senator CLIFFORD CASE 
to Chairman Russell Train of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, sets forth 
the requirements that should be met be- 
fore approval can be given to the project. 

The second, I wrote to Chairman Train 
on December 6. This letter points out the 
many unanswered questions concerning 
the effect of the project on the lower 
Delaware River. 

Both letters underscore the need for 
considerable further study by the Army 
Corps of Engineers before any construc- 
tion should be allowed to begin. 

The letters follow: 

DECEMBER 6, 1971. 


Chairman RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Council on Environmental Quality, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you 
for your letter of November 16th regarding 
earlier correspondence on the Tocks Island 
Dam Project. I certainly want to commend 
you for taking the judicious action which 
you did. I think that your decision to post- 
pone construction activity oa the dam is a 
landmark for the success of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act. 

I would, however, like to draw your atten- 
tion to a facet of the Tocks Island Project 
which has become obscured due to the focus 
of attention on the eutrophic potential of 
the water impounded by the dam. 

You may recall that in May, I testified 
along with Dr. Willlam Gaither, Dean of the 
College of Marine Studies at the University 
of Delaware, as to the necessity of studying 
the potential downstream effects of the dam. 

Dr. Gaither, in his testimony, pointed out 
five major areas of concern in the Delaware 
Bay which had not yet been adequately 
studied. They are identified in the attached 
copy of his testimony. 

Upon reading the most recent draft of the 
Corps of Engineers Environmental Impact 
Statement, it is evident that these possibili- 
ties still have not been studied in the Dela- 
ware Bay. 

I would hope that before any construction 
is started, the Corps of Engineers would ex- 
amine the downstream effects where the 
benefits of the dam are the least and where 
the potential for damage is the greatest. 
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In your letter of April 7, 1971 to Robert 
Jordon, you cited the need for conducting a 
study which would include an examination 
of the primary and secondary effects of the 
dam. In light of the potential for damages 
to the Delaware Bay by this dam, I consider 
it vital that the Corps study the secondary 
effects, such as those posed by Dr. Gaither in 
his testimony. 

Sincerely, 
PIERRE S. DU Pont IV, 
Member of Congress. 
JANUARY 14, 1972. 
Hon, RUSSELL E. TRAIN, 
Chairman, Council on Environmental 
Quality, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Tran: Following our recent con- 
versation, I should like to summarize my own 
position and my understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Environmental Quality Council 
and the Environmental Protection Agency in 
regard to the proposed Tocks Island Dam and 
Reservoir project. 

I do not oppose the project as such, and I 
understand that the Council and the Agency 
do not oppose it either. But the Council and 
the Agency and I are opposed to the project 
unless serious environmental questions which 
have been raised in regard to it are satisfac- 
torily resolved. 

In the Agency’s December 17th letter to the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the Agency points 
out that full provision must be made for pro- 
tection of the environment of the area before 
any construction is begun. This is especially 
important since there have been reports that 
the Corps of Engineers would like to move 
ahead with the advertising for bids as soon 
as possible. 

Among the environmental dangers perhaps 
the most serious is that, If the waters are im- 
pounded in a reservoir, as presently planned, 
“eutrophic conditions would develop rather 
rapidly.” The oxygen would be virtually ex- 
hausted and the reservoir would be dead. 
Relevant here is the fact brought out by the 
Agency that pressures from developmental 
and recreational activities “could accelerate 
eutrophication.” 

Eutrophication of the reservoir would rule 
out its use for recreational purposes. Fish 
would not live in it and its stench would be 
intolerable. 

To some degree, perhaps seriously, the 
quality of the water would be impaired. 
Moreover, releasing water from the reservoir 
could cause eutrophication problems down- 
stream, including fish kill, as these waters 
would lack sufficient oxygen for fish survival. 

It is my understanding that it is the posi- 
tion of the Council and the Agency, with 
which I fully agree, that the protection of 
the environment requires: 

1, the development of a specific program, 
with all essential technology, to correct the 
conditions which otherwise will lead to 
eutrophication of the water when it is im- 
pounded; 

2. that legally binding and practically en- 
forceable commitments be undertaken for 
actually carrying out each of the steps neces- 
sary to prevent eutrophication; in this con- 
nection, the Agency and the Corps of Engi- 
neers point out that “cooperation will be 
necessary between local, state, inter-state, 
and Federal governing bodies and their 
agencies.” 

3. the assured availability of adequate fi- 
nancial resources to meet the enormous cost 
of construction and operation of the neces- 
sary anti-eutrophication facilities. 

As the Agency said in its letter, “Without 
such firm commitments, the environmental 
impact of this project may well be a liability 
rather than the planned asset for this re- 
gion.” 

The Council and the Agency are 
that the steps necessary for the protection 
of the environment of the area, as outlined 
above, should be taken before construction 
begins. I agree. And the Council and the 
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Agency have, and will continue to have, my 
complete support in this position. 

Would you please advise me whether my 
understanding of the positions of the Council 
and the Agency, as I have outlined them, is 
correct, 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
U.S. Senator. 


NATIONAL SPEECH CONTEST 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure this morning to join with other 
colleagues at a breakfast honoring 12 
outstanding young men from all over the 
country who participated in a national 
public speaking contest yesterday at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
sponsored by the Reader’s Digest Asso- 
ciation and the Boy Scouts of America. 

These young men are reporting to the 
President today as part of a nationwide 
anniversary celebration of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

I was particularly pleased that a young 
man residing in my congressional dis- 
trict, Mr. David Snell of Pekin, Ill., fin- 
ished third in this competition and was 
awarded a $1,000 scholarship. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting David before 
and, in fact, have been interviewed by 
him from time to time in his capacity 
as an announcer for radio station WSIV 
in Pekin. 

I congratulate him and extend my very 
best wishes to him for continued success 
in his future endeavors. I know he will 
continue to bring credit to his home com- 
munity in the future and we are all 
very proud of him. 

I insert in the Record an article from 
the Pekin Times, of Friday, January 21, 
1972, about David and his accomplish- 
ments: 

DAVE SNELL ONE oF 12 To PARTICIPATE IN 
NATIONAL SPEECH CONTEST 

A visit with President Nixon and a trip 
to New York City and Washington, D.C., is 
the payoff for David Snell, 17, of Pekin, as he 
competes in the national public speaking 
contest, sponsored by the Reader’s Digest 
Association and the Boy Scouts of America. 

Dave will report to President Nixon Thurs- 
day, Feb. 3, as part of the 62nd anniversary 
program of the BSA. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. B. G. Snell of 1321 Veerman street, Pekin. 

The Report to the President is a part of the 
naionwide anniversary celebration of BSA. 
Six million Scouts, Explorers, and adults in 
almost 500 councils will participate in the 
celebration. 

Competing for the $3,000 winner's scholar- 
ship, Dave will enter national competition 
with 11 other contestants. The final speak- 
ing competition will be held Feb, 2, when the 
contestants will address the Kiwanis Club 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. 

Topping the prizes from the Reader's Di- 
gest Association is a $3,000 scholarship for 
the winner, a $2,000 scholarship for the 
runner-up, and a $1,000 scholarship for third 
place. Fourth- thru sixth-place speakers get 
$400 and the other six competitors will re- 
ceive $300 grants. 

Hobart Lewis, president of the Reader's 
Digest Association and a member of the 
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BSA executive board, will make the presen- 
tations. Team of judges will be headed by 
Robert Engle, Santa Ana, Cal., executive di- 
rector of Toastmasters’ International. 

After the speeches, all 12 Scouts and Ex- 
plorers will board the express Metroliner for 
Washington, D.C. 

At the White House, members of the dele- 
gation will report to President Nixon on prog- 
ress and developments in the Scout program 
this year. 

Most significant announcement will be 
about Operation Reach, the new drug abuse 
prevention program. Operation Reach is de- 
signed to create an environment that will 
discourage drug experimentation among 
Scouts, Explorers, and their friends. 

In addition to the White House visit, the 
group will meet with Cabinet members, la- 
bor leaders, and be honored by members of 
Congress at the traditional Congressional 
breakfast, held each year in the Rayburn 
House office building. Rep. John Y. McCol- 
lister of Nebraska will preside. 

Snell is a senior at Pekin high school, 
where he is a member of the speech team. 
He has received awards at the local and 
statewide levels in public speaking. 

He has been active in Cub Scouting and 
Exploring for a total of three years and is 
now vice-president of Post 1140, sponsored 
by radio station WSIV of Pekin, 

Religious activities figure prominently in 
his life. He is a member of the Church of 
Christ in nearby Tremont, where he is a sub- 
stitute preacher and teaches Bible classes. 

Upon graduation from Pekin high school, 
he plans to study for a career in professional 
broadcasting. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES MUST 
NOT ABUSE SOUTH 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, 1972 is 
a presidential election year. It can be a 
time of constructive leadership and heal- 
ing; a time of unification and renewal— 
as well as being keenly competitive. 

May I give the perspective of the dis- 
trict which I have the privilege to repre- 
sent in Congress relating to the proper 
attitude of national presidential candi- 
dates. Primarily, they should not be sec- 
tional; they should know no North or 
South, East or West. Their outlook 
should be truly national and it ill be- 
hooves a candidate from the new left to 
charge a man from the old right with 
being sectional. 

The definition of a conservative may 
come as & surprise to some. It is one who 
would conserve the liberties of man and 
limit the powers of Government. A presi- 
dential candidate should possess those 
qualities. 

In Congress we have acknowledged au- 
thorities in the fleld of finance and tax- 
ation, in the field of education, and in 
other fields who serve in the people’s 
house, the U.S. House of Representatives. 
May we encourage these gifted, funda- 
mental people to offer their leadership 
at the national conventions. 

Mr. Speaker, I could never support a 
candidate for the highest office in the 
land merely because he is the better of 
two poor choices; neither would the peo- 
ple of Georgia support such a man. 
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The Book of Ecclesiastes teaches that 
there is a time to speak and a time to be 
silent. 

Now is the time to speak. My promise 
is to never support the lesser of two evils, 
and I make my vow to oppose any presi- 
dential candidate who would abuse the 
South and, thus, the Nation, through 
sectional legislation or otherwise. 


BLOODSHED IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON. H. JOHN HEINZ III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing day, the tragic situation in 
Northern Ireland becomes more need- 
lessly bloody. 

On the morning of February 2, 1972, 
as a portion of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s “Today” television program, an 
interview was presented during which Dr. 
Patrick Hillery, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Republic of Ireland, made 
many thoughtful and interesting obser- 
vations about the present conditions in 
his country. 

This interview, with Edwin Newman, 
sheds a great deal of light on this tragic 
situation. I feel the United States should 
actively seek alternatives to the blood- 
shed and suffering which occur daily in 
that troubled nation. 

To that end, I include at this point in 
the Recorp, the text of the interview 
with Dr. Hillery, so that all might better 
understand the situation in Northern 
Ireland: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. PATRICK HILLERY 

Epwin NEWMAN. On Sunday thirteen peo- 
ple were killed by British soldiers during a 
demonstration in Londonderry in Northern 
Ireland. The Irish Republican Army threat- 
ened to kill thirteen British soldiers in re- 
prisal, one soldier has been killed. To the 
south, the Irish Republic has been swept 
by sympathy strikes and there have been at- 
tacks on the British Embassy in Dublin. 

Last night Patrick Hillery, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Ireland, 
flew to New York. He’s looking for United 
Nations support for his government's demand 
that British forces be withdrawn from North- 
ern Ireland. I understand he'll also be talk- 
ing to the Canadian and American govern- 
ments. 

Dr. Hillery is with us this morning. 

What exactly is it you are trying to do, Dr. 
Hillery? What do you want the United Na- 
tions to do? 

Dr. Patrick HILLERY, I doubt if they can do 
aà great deal because the limitations which 
I met before two years ago will be still there. 
The Article 2-7 prevents the United Nations 
going into the domestic affairs of the country, 
and all six southeastern counties are, by 
definition of membership in the U.N., domes- 
tic to the United Kingdom. We don't agree 
that it should be, but that is the case.... 

NEwMawn. That being the case what can... 

HILLERY. That being the case we can only 
hope that the United Nations may, and other 
governments too, may impress upon the 
British that their policies in the north of 
Ireland are lunatic, they're aggressive, they're 
warlike politics—polices on a—on a peaceful 
nation. They're going to cause war in our 
country. They have already created, as you've 
mentioned, the IRA, which is a non-govern- 
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ment army. It rises from the populous. It was 
always there to some extent, but it has been 
created now as 4 resistance movement in the 
north, as a—a movement in the part of the 
country over which we have control. 

Newman. You said British policies are go- 
ing to cause war. What do you mean by that? 

HILLERY. They have—they've been trying to 
maintain a regime in the north of Ireland 
which has lost 40 percent of the populous in 
support, and must be very much doubted by 
the others. They’re doing this by internment, 
torture, and now open warfare on the inno- 
cent people. . 

We have followed peaceful policies, but it is 
not possible to control all our people, and the 
IRA you mentioned will have some support 
from the rest of our country. 

NEWMAN. From the government? 

Hintery. If there will be a war, it’s probably 
not going to be one like you think in terms of 
war, but there will be continuous use of force 
against British troops while they are in the 
north of Ireland. 

Newman, Not by the—not by the forces of 
the Irish Government? 

HILLERY, No. 

Newman. You're not saying that? 

Hitery. No. But they are creating followers 
as the situation—it’s a situation where our 
people are rather intolerant of the peaceful 
policies of a government, and very sym- 
pathetic towards the IRA activities. And I 
think, they have, as I say, created the IRA, 
they have now created a vast wave of sym- 
pathy for them and this simply translates 
into—into guns and money. 

Newman. And—and the government you 
speak for cannot control the IRA, or will not 
control it? 

Hititery. Cannot—we—we have tried to 
maintain the rule of law, and this meant 
avoiding the concentration camp type of so- 
ciety which they’ve created in the north. And 
in that way we have dealt with the IRA when 
they’ve broken the law, through the courts 
and—and the penalties of the courts. The 
courts are independent of the government, 
and the British are sometimes doubtful about 
the results of these. But in maintaining that 
type of society it has not been possible for us 
to totally control the IRA. 

Physically it would be quite impossible. 
Quite impossible for any Irish government 
now to—if they wanted to, and which we 
don't want to—to bring in these abnormal 
methods of suppressing those who want to 
get the British troops out of Ireland. 

BARBARA Watters. Dr. Hillery, you are 
going to Washington to talk with Secretary 
of State Rogers, is that so? Yes. 

HILLERY, Yes, I am. 

Watters. What—what specifically do you 
hope that he will do to either pressure or 
persuade the British Government of your 
sentiments? 

Hiutery. This is very difficult because 
these are friendly governments with the 
British as well as with us. And any public 
pressure on the British would probably be 
unlikely from the American Government, 
unwelcome to the British and probably 
bring a stubborn response. 

I would hope that they would very much 
impress upon the British that this type of 
war activities is out of date, totally out of 
date with modern society. It’s selfperpetu- 
ating and—and unwelcome to the American 
government and unwelcome to the American 
people. 

Newman. Is that—is that not—would that 
not amount to an intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of—of Great Britiain—of the 
United Kingdom? 

HILLERY. I agree with this. Two years ago— 
two and a half years ago I was on this same 
mission. At that time we felt that friendly 
nations could say a friendly word. Now we 
feel that—that they should regard this as a 
problem—a problem in the free world which 
has to be solved. All the pressure will not be 
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on the American people. I hope to visit 
European governments, too. But I think they 
should regard it as a problem of the free 
world where the aggressive policies of one 
government, which is a friendly government 
for them, is in danger of creating a situation 
of war which will go on and on until... 

(Confusion of voices.) 

NEwMan, It will be a situation of civil 
war, though, would it not? 

HILLERY. No. A war between us and Britain 
would not be a civil war. 

NEWMAN. You are actually talking about 
the possibility of a war between the Republic 
of Ireland and the United Kingdom? 

HILLERY. I think our people—as you know, 
the British Home Secretary said that they 
were declaring war on the IRA two years 
ago. And this was accepted in Britain be- 
cause the IRA was a terrorist organization. 
But as time went on the IRA by definition 
became broader and broader to take in the— 
all Catholics, all nationalists, all that did not 
agree with the unionist government. And 
last Sunday was the brutal clarification of 
what the policy was. It’s a war on that part 
of the Irish population who don’t accept 
their domination. 

NEWMAN. Well now I would like to... 

HILLERY. So the British have declared war 
on & population—the weapons of war for 
disarmed—we are relatively disarmed—the 
weapons available are passive resistance at 
first, civil disobedience, there are many weap- 
ons. But before that I think the nations of 
the world should try to impress upon Brit- 
ain that is not the way to do it. 

Newman. I just want to return to a point 
that we made before as to whether you are 
talking about the possibility of war between 
your government ... 

(Confusion of voices.) 

HILLERY. . . . between Ireland and Britain, 
no. But the British will never be comfort- 
able in the North of Ireland, you understand 
that—never allowed to remain comfortable. 

Watters. Do you have another moment? 

NEWMAN. Yes. 

Watters, Yes. We spoke yesterday with 
Bernadette Devlin by—by telephone. Can you 
tell us what—what your own feeling is about 
her—her attitudes? Are they in—the attack 
in Parliament the day before yesterday and 
her statements yesterday, what are your own 
feelings? 

HILLERY. Bernadette’s attack in parliament, 
the full presence—she was present—about to 
address that meeting into which the para- 
troopers fired their shots and killed thirteen 
of the audience. And she’s a member of Par- 
liament, elected appropriately. She was not 
allowed to talk, too, was not allowed to make 
a point. She was not allowed to ask a ques- 
tion. And the representative of the British 
government responsible Just sat across. He 
didn’t say there was any reason for him to 
be sorry that thirteen people were shot and 
thirteen others wounded: And I think she 
just—what do you do when they sit there 
self-satisfied and smug killing your people? 
She did all that a woman can do and maybe 
a bit (words unintelligible). She—she made 
her point. 

Newman. Thank you Dr. Hillery. We'll have 
some more questions for you very shortly. 

We'll be back after this message. 

. Ld s . . 

NEwMAN. Our guest is Dr.—Dr. Patrick 
Hillery who is the Foreign Minister of the 
Republic of Ireland. 

Dr. Hillery, you obviously think that the 
only solution in Ireland is to reunify the 
country you now represent, and Northern 
Ireland. And the leader of the British oppo- 
sition, Harold Wilson, has pretty much ac- 
cepted that position provided it’s carried out 
over a period of years and with sufficient 
preparation. 

Now could—how would you see such—such 
a change taking place? 
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Hittery. I trink the decision on the part 
of the British government to have it happen 
would immediately stop the—the great hos- 
tility that exists between Ireland and the 
British. The withdrawal of the British troops 
now from the ghetto areas where they’re 
not wanted, where they spend their time 
harassing the populous, breaking down their 
doors, searching their houses, driving their 
children from their studies. Letting people 
out of internment. They were interned to 
prevent violence and violence has escalated. 
These things must stop for Ireland at once, 
then we could get down to talking about the 
type of Ireland in which the north—the 
Protestants—there are a million Protestants 
in the North—and the rest of Ireland could 
live together. 

And this will take many years to work out. 
But if we get the first intent of the British 
to withdraw, and withdraw on the basis of 
having Ireland work out for themselves a 
way of governing Ireland—purist society— 
then I think it can be done. 

Newman. Well, would you—would you 
yourself be to have a change in 
the Constitution of the Irish Republic? For 
example, no longer have a state religion, allow 
divorce... 

HILLERY. We—we don't have a state re- 
ligion. The Catholic Religion is the dominant 
one in Ireland and it’s recognized in the 
Constitution. This article could go easily 
without any problem. 

I think the divorce question would have to 
be changed by the public. I think it should 
be I think when the public realize 
that it’s not just forcing them into the posi- 
tion of divorce but allowing for purist so- 
ciety in Ireland, they would change the 
Constitution. 

Newman. And censorship... 

Hrttery. Our Constitution can be changed 
only by the popular vote. 

Newman. Well, there are obviously—obvi- 
ously there are many, many such constitu- 
tional issues. But as I understand it, the 
really big issue, even if the British govern- 
ment were willing to accept what you sug- 
gest—is that a great many people in North- 
ern Ireland particularly Protestants, want to 
remain under British rule. They don’t want 
to be part of Ireland. They want to be part 
of Britain. 

HELERY. I think this was based—regional 
division may have been based on economic 
reasons. And these economic reasons are dis- 
appearing. The trade now will be in the con- 
text of Europe, not the old context of part 
of Britain’s British market. So the considera- 
tions have changed. And I think it would be 
possible for a big number of the unionists 
to—to change their on that. 

Newman. This—this would be, would it 
not, a very—humiliation for—for the British 
government to do what you have suggested? 

HILLERY. I don’t think so. They've lost 
much bigger areas than these six counties. 

Newman. But none of them that are de- 
scribed as part of the United Kingdom. 

Hitery. Well, that’s their description. It 
wouldn't be a humiliation. I think Algeria 
was very much part of France, and President 
De Gaulle was able to handle that one. 

It takes a big statesmen-like movement 
and—and this is what we're waiting for, the 
man who can do this. I don’t think the 
British public would find their government 
humiliated by doing it. They may be proud 
of the man who had the courage. 

WALTERS. The man—you're saying you're 
waiting for the man—at this point the man 
is Prime Minister Heath. What do you think 
his—his major objections—I know Ed men- 
tioned the humiliation. From your point of 
view, why do you think you are not able to 
appeal to him and have him see your point 
of view? 

Hittery. Well, Mr. Heath is a conserva- 
tive. He—he has taken an area north of Ire- 
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land which is to his mind part of the United 
Kingdom—there’s a problem there. He thinks 
in terms of solving that problem within the 
context of United Kingdom thinking. We’ve 
had two and a half years of this now, and it’s 
quite obvious that the problem cannot be 
solved within that framework, except by mil- 
itary means. This is why he’s so totally com- 
mitted to military means, internment with- 
out trial, shooting people on the streets and 
so on, harassing the populace. It’s not work- 
ing. And when you go on and on and on sup- 
pressing a population and it’s not working, 
then someday you must say we’ve got to look 
for a solution without any prior definition 
of the type of solution you want. 

NEWMAN. There have been some conces- 
sions offered by the Prime Minister of North- 
ern Ireland, Brian Faulkner, and he has also 
offered to sit down with the opposition and 
try to work out a political settlement. As I 
understand it that doesn't go forward be- 
cause the opposition says first you must end 
internment? 

Hra2ery. You see, it’s internment without 
trial. And as they see it—as the minority 
sees it, it’s internment of the main mem- 
bers of the population. Just lock them up 
and then you won't have violence. There 
were some rumors recently that they were 
going to lock up the women, too, because 
women in the population were not quite tak- 
ing it from the unionist government. 

But it’s a lunatic situation where you go 
on locking up people and then if those on 
the street protest against locking up, you 
shoot the people on the street. They could 
finally have a peaceful situation but you can 
imagine ... 

NEwMan. Are you—do you yourself accept 
that the British soldiers’ open fire without 
provocation on... 

(Confusion of voices.) 

HLLERY. I’ve not doubt—lI’ve not heard 
that description... 

NEWMAN. ... how—how... 

Hitery, The description was they went in 
three military vehicles and got into action at 
once, They fired into a crowd who were at a 
platform listening to—or beginning to listen 
to a speech. And the conflicting reports from 
the military showed—the people who were 
shot were armed, but the guns had disap- 
peared when they got up to them. People 
shot in the back running away. You don’t 
find a man running away from you, you 
shoot, and not call him an aggressor. 

NEwMaNn. Do you think that the British 
soldiers have been under great strain and 
provocation and that that had anything to do 
with it? 

HILLERY. I think an army is either disci- 
plined or should not be there. If the British 
Army has lost its control and is running 
amuck, then it’s wrong to have them there 
among the population. Either that’s what 
happened or else the British government took 
a decision to kill a certain number of people 
to frighten the others. 

Watters. Dr. Hillery, do you—one position 
is reunification. And the other position we 
have just talked about. Short of those two 
extremes, or the continuation of the present 
condition, do you see any other solution? 
Any kind of compromise? 

HILLERY. Perhaps they're not extremes. 
When you speak of reunification you think 
that we take all the six counties and fit it 
into our scheme of things. Now we're—we're 
quite satisfied that this cannot be done. We're 
quite satisfied that we have to change so 
totally as to make the new Ireland quite dif- 
ferent from the one we live in at the moment. 
The political institutions in Ireland would 
not—probably not contain the members of 
the present government. You’d have a total 
change in the political situation and the— 
and the religious mix. We need those million 
Protestants in Ireland. We need them much 
more than they know. 
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So it’s not a question of fitting them into 
the scheme of things we've arranged. It's a 
question of getting—sitting down with them 
and working out a scheme in which both of 
us can live at peace. 

WALTERS. Free of England? 

HILLERY. So we have no—free of England. 
(Words unintelligible.) 

Newman. Dr. Hillery, excuse me. A number 
of United States Senators have spoken about 
the situation in Northern Ireland—Senator 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, Senator Ribicoff 
of Connecticut—calling for British with- 
drawal. Do you think that that is a suitable 
thing for a United States Senator to do and 
what effect do you think it has? 

HILLERY. Well, we spoke already about the 
stubborn reaction of the British government. 
I think this is particularly true of Mr. Heath. 

NEWMAN. Well, you—you are—you are 
seeking, are you not, that the American gov- 
ernment do something? 

HILLERY. Yes. 

NEwMaN. Rather then that 
Senators speak out? 

HILLERY. I was answering your question 
about what reaction. 

NEWMAN. Yes. 

HILLERY. I think that reaction is the word 
for the British government. They won't like 
it. At the same time it does give courage to 
people in Ireland to find people in this coun- 
try—we've always had help here, and fifty 
years ago when the whole country was suf- 
fering what the North is now, we did get 
support and courage from the U.S. I think 
it’s welcome. 

NEwMaNn. Thank you, Dr. Hillery. 

Dr. Patrick Hillery, the Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of Ireland. 


individual 


GI HOUSING DIRECTOR JOHN M. 
DERVAN RETIRES FROM VETER- 
ANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House, the retirement of Mr. John M. 
Dervan, for the last 10 years, the Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration’s GI 
loan program. 

Mr. Dervan’s retirement on January 
22, 1972, culminated a career during 
which he discharged many complex re- 
sponsibilities with high competence and 
diligence, leading to the growth and ef- 
fectiveness of the GI loan program. 
Through keen foresight and tireless ef- 
forts, he sought and realized the transla- 
tion of numerous long-range plans tai- 
lored to meet the changing needs of vet- 
erans in financing homes for their fam- 
ilies. 

In 1961, when Mr. Dervan assumed 
the directorship of the program, the VA 
guaranteed home loans for 134,327 vet- 
erans in that year. In 1971, over 284,000 
veterans obtained GI loans, under a pro- 
gram now better than ever equipped to 
served the Nation’s veterans. 

Congress had made available to to- 
day’s veterans a wider range of GI loan 
benefits than at any prior period in the 
history of the program—guaranteed 
loans for the purchase of condominium 
units, farms, mobile homes, for refinanc- 
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ing purposes, and for conventionally 
constructed housing and improvements. 
Mr. Dervan’s dedication, direction, and 
professional stature during these past 
years contributed immeasurably to the 
success of the GI loan program of today. 

He leaves a program replete with evi- 
dence of his capable administration and 
achievements which have distinguished 
him for his many years of loyal and 
dedicated service. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times many of us are discouraged by 
criticism by our own people of our own 
country. 

There are those who are disillusioned 
because the world does not move as fast 
as they would have it move. There are 
those who believe there ought to be im- 
mediate substantial change in not only 
the social and cultural background of 
America, but political change for the 
sake of change, and there are those who 
simply believe that perhaps we are not 
progressing as fast as we should. And 
lastly there are those who would say 
there is nothing good about America— 
burn it down and start over again. 

Perhaps a great deal of this arises 
from the fact that we live in the great- 
est and most influential country in the 
world with the highest standard of liv- 
ing, the greatest freedom in the world to 
live our lives as we wish, and also because 
many of us become wrapped up with 
over-expressed egos that we have the 
only solution for America. It is hard for 
older people, and even more difficult for 
young people who have experienced ad- 
versity, to realize what a great country 
we have built and what a great respon- 
sibility we carry in the world. I have trav- 
eled over a good part of the globe. There 
is never a journey without my talking 
to people everywhere who want to know 
of any way in which they could get to 
the United States. Millions of people have 
an American dream—a land of hope and 
opportunity. 

Peter Peterson is a member of the 
West German Parliament representing 
Wurttemberg-Baden. He has written a 
serious but most interesting article for 
the New York Times, of January 21, 
1972, titled, “The American Dream.” He 
lives in a country that during his life- 
time has experienced excruciating adver- 
sity. His country has been divided be- 
tween the closed society on the one side 
and the free and open society on the 
other. Only the presence of the United 
States guarantees that his portion will 
remain a part of the free society. The 
next time I get a letter from one of those 
disillusioned Americans, I am going to 


send them Peter Peterson’s, “The Ameri- 
can Dream.” 
The article follows: 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 
(By Peter Petersen) 

Bonn.—I am prejudiced when writing 
about America. 

America saved my people from starvation 
not so very long ago. No German called that 
U.S. imperialism. Thousands of American 
soldiers—225,000, to be exact—are stationed 
in my country and because of this commit- 
ment and their loaded guns, we are still a 
free people. 

Where I come from, we still know what 
freedom means—because seventeen million 
of us are locked up behind barbed wire, 
walls and mine fields—behind what amounts 
to the ugliest and most inhuman border of 
the world. Some four hundred of my people 
have been shot and killed because they 
wanted to go from one part of our country 
to another. 

The American commitment to freedom 
and the price Americans are paying for that 
every day saves us from the fate of our 
neighbors the Czechs who are the victims 
of imperialism. 

Yes—I am prejudiced, and I don’t apolo- 
gize for the fact that I love America. 

Yet, I am worried. Recently I talked to 
officers and soldiers on a big Air Force base 
in the deep South. I moved around in the 
most confusing of all American cities, Los 
Angeles. I had dinner with the president of 
a big corporation who laid off 80,000 people, 
and I spent an evening in the home of an 
old friend who is unemployed now. His two 
boys are at a university. He makes ends meet 
by fixing things up in neighboring homes (he 
is an engineer) and his wife got a job in 
a shop selling antiques the Americans like 
so much. 

This friend considers himself lucky. A man 
driving my taxi was not so lucky—seventy 
dollars a week unemployment compensation. 
His savings are gone, and he is now cheating 
by driving a taxi for a few hours every day. 

And then I looked at the headlines of the 
papers—there was a pitched battle in a jail 
somewhere—another city reports on the dope 
problem, and in many cities, parents protest 
busing their children from their neighbor- 
hood school to another part of the city to 
get integrated. No one has been able to ex- 
plain to me yet this busing scheme. 

When I was in this country twenty years 
ago, the people in whose homes I stayed 
never locked their doors. This time I was 
warned not to walk back to the hotel after 
a concert. 

Americans are not very articulate—even 
though they might talk a great deal. So they 
leave the forming of their image as a nation 
to Madison Avenue and to Hollywood, Amer- 
icans are probably the world’s greatest sales- 
men of material goods, but they are very 
inept in selling ideas. 

Of course, these ideas are all there—in the 
history of America there are the forces that 
made America a great country and inspired 
a dream to peoples all around the world. 

There was a time twenty years ago when 
Americans often got on our nerves because 
they were so sure of themselves. Now we get 
nervous because Americans seem to be losing 
faith in their own destiny, and so a student— 
what Americans would call a “nice kid”— 
would in all sincerity talk about U.S. im- 
perialism. That boy—a student in a seminar 
on current history—and many of his friends 
don't realize that the problem is exactly the 
other way around. We have a crisis in the 
Free World because Americans appear to us 
to shrink back from the responsibility that 
goes with being the strongest power in the 
world. It is clear to us that the Soviets don't 
have such qualms—and that is why they fill 
every vacuum America and its allies are 
leaving. Vietnam, I should think, proves my 
point. A truly imperialistic power as this 
“nice kid” believes America to be would have 
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carefully calculated the risk and the price, 
and then if the price seemed right and the 
aim worthwhile, it would have gone in with 
no holds barred. 

I know from many conversations in Com- 
munist countries that the people there un- 
derstand that basically freedom is indivisible, 
and they dream the American dream—not of 
Coca Cola or two cars in every garage but of 
freedom as conceived in this country in 1776. 
Because it is not “American” freedom in a 
national sense, it is the basis of human dig- 
nity everywhere. 

When I mingled in the crowd in the air- 
port in San Francisco, I wished I had a way 
to shake these people to remind them of 
what they are and to convince them of what 
we expect from them. Not because they are 
better or more intelligent perhaps than the 
people who would crowd the airport in Diis- 
seldorf or Berlin, but because they have in 
their own heritage the hope of the world. 
I believe it is the only hope we have—because 
if America fails, the world fails, and I hope 
I will not again meet an American who 
apologizes for the fact that he is American. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY AND THE 
BIG BUS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the current controversy over passage 
of the “big bus bill” much has been said 
about safety. It has been my position 
that an increase in bus width would cre- 
ate a substantial safety hazard. To 
dramatically illustrate my position, I 
share with you two letters I recently 
received. 

The first, from John de Lorenzi of the 
American Automobile Association, notes 
the receipt of a letter and accident sta- 
tistics by Harry E. Uhler, president of the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, from 
Harry R. Hughes, Secretary of Trans- 
portation of Maryland. The American 
Automobile Association determined from 
these statistics that the “big bus”’—102 
inches wide—was involved in 25 percent 
more accidents than the 96 inch wide 
bus. 

The second is the letter and enclosed 
statistical data from Secretary Hughes. 
I feel these accident statistics and their 
analysis clearly indicate that wider buses 
will pose a hazard for the motoring 
public. 

The letters follow: 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1972. 
Hon, FRED SCHWENGEL 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SCHWENGEL: In response to your 
letter of January 17, 1972, I am enclosing a 
copy of a letter from Maryland Secretary of 
Transportation Harry R. Hughes to Harry E. 
Uhler, President of the Automobile Club of 
Maryland. This letter formed the basis for 
the AAA comments concerning Baltimore in 
its testimony before Senator Bayh’s sub- 
committee. 

While Mr. Hughes disclaims comparison of 
96 inch and 102 inch bus accident statistics 
in the second sentence of the third para- 
graph of his letter, we feel a valid compari- 
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son can be made on the basis of the vehicle 
miles travelled per accident in 1970. 

Using the data supplied by Secretary 
Hughes, we determined that 102 inch buses 
(40 feet long) were involved in 70 accidents 
per million miles of travel and that 96 inch 
buses (40 feet long) were involved in 55 ac- 
cidents per million miles, The 102 inch buses 
were involved in 25 percent more accidents 
than the 96 inch buses per million miles of 
travel, 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN DE LORENZI, 
Managing Director, 
Public and Government Relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Baltimore, Må., October 4, 1971. 
Mr. HARRY E. UHLER, 
President, Automobile Club of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Må. 

DEAR MR. UHLER: Enclosed you will find 
the statistics which you requested concern- 
ing the accident records of 102 inch wide 
buses versus 96 inch wide buses. 

The delay in answering this request re- 
sulted from the transitionary period of the 
last year in which the mileage for the 96 
inch wide buses increased substantially with 
the retirement of older type of equipment 
and the corresponding reduction in mile- 
age of the 102 inch wide buses. Therefore, 
any comparison on a mileage basis for the 
calendar year 1971 has been eliminated, and 
the enclosed information is based on 1970 
accident statistics. 

As you will notice, the tables indicate that 
the 102 inch wide vehicles were involved, on 
a percentage basis, in slightly more accidents 
than the 96 inch wide vehicles, especially 
when you compare the width of these two 
vehicles with the standard 40 foot length. 
However, since we are comparing the per- 
formance of 305 vehicles against that of 125 
vehicles, the degree of accident frequency 
cannot bè measured accurately. 

It should also be noted that the operating 
performance of the two types of buses is not 
very different from a traffic standpoint. The 
102 inch wide buses do provide, however, a 
better flow for the passengers inside the bus 
since it provides a wide aisle for their use. 

If I can be of any further help to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to get 
in touch with me. 

Sincerely, 
Harry R. HUGHES, 
Secretary. 


1. During 1970 the Mass Transit Adminis- 
tration operated 792 vehicles in accordance 
with the table below: 


Percentage 

q Eo xa 

opera r 

Miles : ty of 
operated i 


125 5,921, 465 
305 10, 823,934 
362 6, 411, 785 


792 23, 157, 184 


Size Vehicles 


96 in. by 40 ft... 


102 in. by 40 ft 
96 in. by 35 ft. 


POR nas 


2. During this same period the Mass Tran- 
sit Administration's operating fleet was in- 
volyed in 1469 collisions as outlined below: 


Percentage of 
accidents per 

type of 
vehicle 


Size Accidents 


96 in, by 40 ft 
102 in, by 40 ft... 
96 in, by 35 ft 
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REASSESSMENTS ON LIMITING 
OF PRESIDENTIAL WARMAKING 
POWERS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a lively 
public debate has finally emerged over 
how best to go about limiting the Presi- 
dent’s powers to commit American forces 
to hostilities in the absence of a con- 
gressional declaration of war. The debate 
currently centers around the implica- 
tions of a bill conceived by Senators Ja- 
vits and Stennis, and recently ordered 
reported by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I have tried for some time to point out 
what I regard as serious weaknesses in 
the Javits-Stennis approach. An alterna- 
tive approach, which provides a more 
influential role for the Congress, is con- 
tained in my bill H.R. 12645. Iam hopeful 
that alternative will be seriously consid- 
ered if and when the Javits-Stennis bill 
passes the Senate and is taken up by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

I have inserted the text of H.R. 12645 
previously in the Record (page 1559, 
January 27, 1972). 

An enlightening series of articles, 
sparked by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has 
recently appeared in the New York Times 
and the New Republic. I am particularly 
pleased to note that in his most recent 
article—New Republic, February 5, 1972, 
Mr. Schlesinger expresses many of the 
same points I have made about the Ja- 
vits-Stennis approach, and comments 
favorably on the plan I have recommend- 
ed. The articles by Schlesinger, Eugene 
G. Windchy, and Prof. Alexander M. 
Bickel, follow: 

FALLACIES OF THE WAR-POWERS BILL 
(By Arthur Schlesinger Jr.) 


The Indochina war has set in motion a 
wholesome and belated critique of the Amer- 
ican Presidency. A direct product of this 
war is the proposed “War Powers Act of 
1971,” a bill designed to restrain the power 
ef Presidents to carry the nation into un- 
declared hostilities. The bill’s two particular 
architects are Senators Javits and Stennis. 
These two able men are not usually encoun- 
tered as brothers in arms; and the collabora- 
tion of this odd couple suggests the range 
and weight of senatorial opinion behind the 
measure. The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, after intensive hearings, has endorsed 
the bill. So, indeed, has The New York Times. 

Nearly everyone agrees that Congressional 
control over the war power has faded dan- 
gerously in recent years. The war-powers 
bill realistically understands that emergen- 
cies may arise when Presidents must order 
military action without waiting for Con- 
gressional approval, But it would limit the 
authority of the President to act without a 
declaration of war to four specific categories 
of emergency. And it would stipulate that 
military action cannot continue for more 
than thirty days without express Congres- 
sional consent. 

The bill’s first fallacy is that it is possible 
to provide in advance for all foreseeable 
contingencies. By restricting the Presidential 
power to act without a declaration of war to 
four static categories, the Senators are trying 
today, as George Ball has put it, “to do what 
the Founding Fathers felt they were not wise 
enough to do.” The result may well be to tie 
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a future President’s hands when some un- 
foreseen crisis arises. 

The 30-day authorization period raises 
equally difficult problems. The best way to 
illustrate these problems is to consider what 
would have happened if the War Powers Act 
of 1971 had been in force during other times 
of emergency in our recent history. Specific- 
ally, would it have prevented President Roo- 
sevelt from conducting the North Atlantic 
intervention in 1941 and would it have pre- 
vented President Johnson from increasing 
the Vietnam intervention in 1965? 

The short answer to these questions is that 
the war-powers bill probably would have 
prevented President Roosevelt from protect- 
ing the British lifeline against Nazi subma- 
rines—and that it probably would not have 
prevented President Johnson from escalating 
the war in Vietnam. If all this is so, then the 
bill will serve neither the purpose for which 
it was drafted nor the national interest. 

In 1941 Britain, fighting alone in the west 
against Hitler, depended on American aid for 
survival. The Roosevelt Administration felt 
that British collapse and Nazi victory would 
jeopardize the security of the United States. 
Accordingly, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox announced in September that the Navy 
had been “ordered to capture or destroy by 
every means at its disposal Axis-controlled 
submarines or surface raiders” in the west- 
ern Atlantic. Now it is not at all clear that 
this action falls within the four categories of 
initiative permitted to Presidents by the 
war-powers bill. In any case, it is certainly 
not clear that Congress would have sustained 
the “shoot on sight” policy after thirty days. 
In August, 1941, the House of Representa- 
tives, confronted by a bill to extend the draft, 
passed this relatively innocuous measure by 
only a single vote. 

As for the Vietnam war, President Johnson 
could unquestionably have got all the Con- 
gressional blessing he wanted at any point 
up to 1968, and perhaps even then, And this 
suggests the second fallacy of the bill: that 
it forgets the overwhelming short-run ability 
of Presidents—especially in times when, un- 
like 1939-41, opposition has not been aroused 
by a great national debate—to define emer- 
gencies and compel support. During the shock 
of crisis the President is the dominant source 
of information, Naturally he gives Congress 
the facts that seem to justify his action, as 
during the Tonkin Gulf affair, and naturally 
the country rallies to him. 

It generally takes longer than thirty days 
for other facts to emerge and for serious de- 
bate to begin. By that time the war-powers 
bill will have locked Congress into the war 
policy. If we had had that bill in 1965, Con- 
gress, far from controlling American inter- 
vention in Vietnam, would have implicated 
itself far more deeply through the simple 
process of renewing the Presidential mandate 
month after month. 

The war-powers bill does contain some 
valuable ideas. One provision requires the 
President to send Congress periodic written 
reports about the status and prospects of 
hostilities he may have initiated. Another 
enables Congress to terminate such hostili- 
ties by statute or joint resolution and pro- 
vides that one-third of the members of either 
house can bring such proposals to the floor 
within 24 hours. These provisions deserve 
enactment on their own very considerable 
merits. They would go far by themselves to 
achieve the goal of restoring Congressional 
authority over the making of wars. 

But in general this problem will not yield 
to neat structural solutions. It is more fun- 
damental than that. It requires different 
states of mind—a new will to seek participa- 
tion on the part of the executive, a new will 
to accept responsibility on the part of Con- 
gress. It requires much more systematic Con- 
gressional skepticism about information and 
forecasts handed them by the executive. It 
requires an end to the idea that foreign pol- 
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icy is too sacred for secular debate. Without 
these things the thirty-day authorization 
will only play into the hands of forceful 
Presidents. With them it will not be neces- 
sary. 


THE NEED For A WaR-PowWERS BILL 
(By Alexander M. Bickel) 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has unanimously approved, and the full Sen- 
ate is very likely to pass, a bill “to make rules 
governing the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the absence of a declaration 
of war by the Congress.” The bill is spon- 
sored by Senators Javits, Eagleton, Spong and 
Stennis—a strikingly diverse group. But it 
has drawn the opposition of Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., in an Op-Ed article in The New 
York Times, and of George Ball before him, 
as probably also of the Nixon Administra- 
tion—an equally diverse group. 

The attempt to circumscribe the Presi- 
dent's warmaking power, which the Founding 
Fathers were wise enough not to make, runs 
the risk, says Mr. Schlesinger, of tying the 
hands of some future President in an un- 
foreseen crisis. 

But the Founding Fathers knew less than 
we do. And they knew that we would know 
more. That was their wisdom. Writing a Con- 
stitution, they drew broad outlines and left 
much to be filled in from time to time by 
statute and court decision. Yet as the record 
of their deliberations, however scant, plainly 
shows, they did in this instance have a fairly 
clear idea in mind. Congress, they thought, 
should have power to declare war. The Presi- 
dent as commander-in-chief would conduct 
wars, and would have the emergency power of 
& commander of troops and head of state— 
but only a reactive, emergency power. 

We have slid away from this original 
scheme. The Senate war-powers bill aims to 
bring us back; not by an amendment sub- 
stituting specific language for the broad 
generalization of the Constitution—for our 
posterity, we should realize, will also know 
more than we do—but by legislation that 
implements the Constitution for our time, 
and unlike a Constitutional provision, can be 
easily changed to accommodate later expe- 
rience. 

The bill would allow the President to act, 
as the Constitution intended him to do, in 
the event of an attack or of an imminent 
threat of attack against the United States or 
the armed forces of the United States. It 
would allow him also to protect and evacuate 
Americans caught in fighting that may have 
erupted suddenly in a foreign country. That, 
in light of the experience of nearly two cen- 
turies, including 25 nuclear years, describes 
the sort of emergencies in which a purpose 
to use force automatically and take the con- 
sequences can be imputed to our people 
without testing that purpose in the institu- 
tion that reflects and represents the people 
in all their diversity, namely Congress. Other 
circumstances that anyone can now imagine 
either allow time for speedy congressional 
action, or do not present themselves as ob- 
viously calling for the use of force on our 
part. In the latter case, a democracy should 
not use force, if for no other reason than 
that it cannot do so effectively. Vietnam 
should have taught us that much. 

The unimagined and unforeseen is pos- 
sible, one supposes. It always is. But if this 

3 why the warpowers bill is unwise, then so 
is virtually all legislation. To argue from the 
unforeseeable in this instance, as Mr. Schles- 
inger does, is to suppose the bankruptcy of 
the attempt to rule by law, and the neces- 
sity of submitting ourselves to the discre- 
tionary rule of the men we elect. 

A law spelling out the limits of presiden- 
tial warmaking power should not be neces- 
sary. Mr. Schlesinger is right to believe that 
we would be a whole lot better off if such 
a law were unnecessary, as it would be if 
Congress had exercised its undoubted powers 
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in recent crisis situations, including Korea 
and Vietnam. A responsible Congress would 
have agreed to undertake the Korean ac- 
tion—there was time, if only a matter of 
days—and would have refused to allow the 
massive intervention in Vietnam. But Con- 
gress has stood by, until it was time either 
for carping or handwringing. The reason for 
this is that Congress has shared a general 
confusion about the division of war-making 
power between itself and the President. 

When a Tonkin Gulf resolution or a For- 
mosa resolution is put before Congress, it 
goes through like a dose of salts, because a 
substantial part of the membership is under 
the misapprehension that Congress is merely 
asked to stand patriotically beside the Presi- 
dent, who is acting within the constitutional 
sphere of his own independent authority. 
The President for his part does not feel 
obliged to put his whole case before Con- 
gress, bare his mind, reveal his intentions 
and thus defend his proposal and persuade 
Congress and the country to accept it. For, 
after all, he is not proposing, he is merely 
asking Congress to stand patriotically in 
united ranks behind something he has au- 
thority to do anyway. There is no need for 
Congress to know everything, since it is not 
Congress that is assuming the responsibility, 
and there are always plausible reasons for 
maximum secrecy. 

It is never said, and perhaps not even per- 
ceived in quite this clear-cut fashion, but 
there is at best a great deal of ambiguity 
about who has power to do what, even 
though under the Constitution properly un- 
derstood there need not be. The upshot is 
that Congress does not answer responsibly 
even when asked to act, and certainly takes 
no responsible initiatives. A war-powers bill 
has proven necessary, therefore, because it 
is apparent that Congress must declare its 
own responsibilities to itself and assume 
them in principle before the country, if it 
is ever to exercise them in particular situa- 
tions, 

Mr. Schlesinger complains, in effect, that 
restoring the proper share of power and re- 
sponsibility to Congress in matters of war 
and peace will not ensure wise action. Con- 
gress, says Mr. Schlesinger, would not have 
allowed FDR to shoot at German submarines 
and raiders in the Atlantic in 1941, which 
may be true. Congress might also have 
plunged into Vietnam, all gung-ho, in 1965, 
which, true or false, is not a conclusion that 
can be drawn from passage of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. 

Mr, Schlesinger’s complaint is reasonable, 
but it is a counsel of despair. There is no 
assurance of wisdom in Congress, and no 
such assurance in the presidency, on domes- 
tic problems or foreign. The only assurance 
there is lies in process, in the duty to explain, 
justify and persuade, to define the national 
interest by evoking it, and thus to act by 
consent. Congress will sometimes fail to give 
its consent to wisdom and hold out for fool- 
ishness. At such times, the President, who is 
differently constituted, has enormous lever- 
age as a persuader, and great power as a 
brake. Singly, either the President or Con- 
gress can fall into bad errors, of commission 
or omission. So they can together, too, but 
that is somewhat less likely, and in any 
event, together they are all we've got. In 
emergencies requiring instant action, or for 
purposes of command decisions, the Presi- 
dent alone is all we’ve got, as the war-powers 
bill fully recognizes, but that is true only in 
emergencies, 


THE RIGHT To MAKE WAR 
(By Eugene G. Windchy) 

Last week Alexander M. Bickel discussed 
the need to limit the President’s ability to 
make war, and he remarked that the Senate 
is very likely to pass a War-Powers bill de- 
signed to do that. The bill, which recently 
was approved 13-0 by the Foreign Relations 
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Committee, recognizes a presidential right 
to repel attack, and to forestall the imminent 
threat of attack, but it requires that the 
President obtain permission from Congress in 
order to continue hostilities longer than 30 
days. The principal author of the War-Powers 
bill, Senator Jacob K. Javits, says that legis- 
lation of this kind might have prevented the 
incremental involvement that led to full- 
scale war in Indochina. The Nixon admin- 
istration opposes the bill and, apparently, 
any attempt to limit its ability to make war. 
Its representatives complain that the pro- 
posed restrictions would “narrow the power 
given the President by the Constitution.” A 
basic question, therefore, is whether the 
President does have a constitutional right to 
make war and, if so, under what circum- 
stances. 

During 16 of the last 23 years, American 
Presidents have been waging undeclared 
wars. In the case of the Korean War, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman’s decision appeared to 
be the product of emergency—the quick re- 
sponse to aggression. As we shall see later, it 
was more than that. In the case of the Indo- 
China War, a gradual escalation was ob- 
scured by official secrecy, and then facilitated 
suddenly by the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 
That resolution has been repealed for more 
than a year, but the same war continues, 
hanging legally in mid-air, supported by an 
extrapolation of the Constitution known as 
the President’s “inherent” power to com- 
mit armed forces to conflict. But even be- 
fore the Tonkin resolution came under heavy 
fire, the State Department was busy refur- 
bishing the executive branch’s claim to an 
independent, constitutional right to make 
war. In a memorandum of March 4, 1966, that 
claim was stated concisely by Leonard C. 
Meeker, legal adviser to the State Depart- 
ment: 

“Under the Constitution, the President, in 
addition to being Chief Executive, is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. He 
holds the prime responsibility for the con- 
duct of United States foreign relations. These 
duties carry very broad powers, including the 
power to deploy American forces abroad and 
commit them to military operations when 
the President deems such action necessary to 
maintain the security and defense of the 
United States.” 

To prove his point, the legal adviser ap- 
pealed to precedents back to the earliest days 
of the Republic: 

“Since the Constitution was adopted there 
have been at least 125 instances in which 
the President has ordered the armed forces 
to take action or maintain positions abroad 
without obtaining prior congressional au- 
thorization, starting with the ‘undeclared 
war’ with France (1798-1800). For example, 
President Truman ordered 250,000 troops to 
Korea during the Korean war of the early 
1950s. President Eisenhower dispatched 
14,000 troops to Lebanon in 1958.” 

The present Secretary of State, Mr. Rogers, 
adds that the “constitutional process so wise- 
ly conceived by the Founding Fathers has 
worked well throughout our history.” The 
secretary met with the Foreign Relations 
Committee to testify against war-powers leg- 
islation; he preferred to delay any new ar- 
rangements until “after the passions of Viet- 
nam have faded into the past... .” He re- 
minded senators that the judicial system does 
not like to entertain a challenge to the 
President’s ability to make war. Indeed, the 
Supreme Court has refused to do so, in the 
case of Indochina, even when prodded by the 
Massachusetts legislature. 

“America is in the midst of a grave con- 
stitutional crisis,” the committee was 
warned by Alpheus T. Mason, an eminent au- 
thority on constitutional law. Mason favored 
trying to rein in the Chief Executive. An- 
other scholar on that side of the fence was 
Henry Steele Commager, the distinguished 
professor of American history. In the’ 1950s 
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Professor Commager defended President Tru- 
man’s war as sanctioned by law and history. 
He now feels that the abuse of executive 
power subverts political institutions at home 
and threatens the peace abroad. “We find 
ourselves turning into a military society,” 
Commager told the committee. However, the 
legal scholar John Norton Moore argued that 
the proposed restrictions were of doubtful 
constitutionality. 

According to Secretary Rogers, the “elec- 
torate is the ultimate restraint.” The indi- 
vidual citizen might be able to decide the 
issue at the ballot box, if he ever gets a clear 
choice. But what kind of guidance will the 
citizens receive? The nation’s political leaders 
are divided, and so is the academic commu- 
nity. For at least 20 years the doctrine of the 
President’s inherent war-making power has 
been supported by many scholars specializing 
in constitutional law, American history, in- 
ternational relations, and political science. 
This has been the sophisticated, modern 
view, reflecting a deeply held belief that the 
President needed extraordinary powers on 
the international scene and should have 
them. Because of the war in Indochina and 
its attendant domestic evils, however, some 
of our political and intellectual leaders are 
beginning to reexamine their position. It is 
my contention that the executive branch's 
appeal to historical precedent is not so valid 
as it has seemed. 

When the Secretary of State appealed to 

the memory of the Founding Fathers, he 
raised a question that scholars testifying in 
favor of legislation were eager to deal with: 
what did the writers of the Constitution 
mean to do when they designated the Presi- 
dent commander-in-chief but gave Congress 
the power to declare war? An abundance of 
18th century documents, inclduing the Fed- 
eralist and James Madison’s Journal of the 
Constitutional Convention, reflect the 
Founding Fathers’ abhorrence of giving the 
war power to any individual person. One of 
the most oppressive of kingly customs had 
been the arbitrary, even frivolous, use of 
armed force, followed by the demand that 
everybody support the conflict as his patri- 
otic duty. Power itself was a corrupting in- 
fluence, the Founding Fathers agreed. They 
decided that one way to prevent harm would 
be to separate powers. Thus the government 
was established in three branches: legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial. The executive, 
true to the spirit of his office, was to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces; but 
he was not to initiate war. That was to be 
the prerogative of the legislative branch, 
which, hopefully, might debate the matter 
until the source of conflict would fade away. 
Quite seriously, in part the arrangement was 
intended to “clog” the process of going to 
war. 
According to Madison’s Journal, delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention discussed 
giving Congress the power to “make” war, 
but finally settled on the term “declare” war. 
That left the President power to repel sud- 
den attack. It was assumed that, as soon as 
possible, the President would obtain congres- 
sional authorization for further hostilities, 
if such were needed. 

Now what about the problem of undeclared 
war? That came up during the administra- 
tion of the second President, John Adams, 
France, because of a grudge against the 
United States, set privateers to raiding 
American commerce on the oceans; and so 
in 1798—contrary to what Leonard Meeker 
said in his memorandum—the Congress 
authorized President Adams to protect 
American shipping. The Navy Department 
was founded at the same time. It is true 
that no formal war was declared. Deliberate- 
ly, conflict was limited to naval hostilities, 
and it became known as the Quasi-War. A 
peace treaty was signed in 1800. In the same 
year, by the way, the Supreme Court held 
that a state of war could exist in the ab- 
sence of its declaration. Justice Samuel 
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Chase used the term “limited war.” He said, 
“Congress is empowered to declare a general 
war, or Congress may wage a limited war: 
limited in place, in objects, and in time.” 
In short, there is nothing new about un- 
declared wars or limited wars, except the 
President’s claim to authority for initiating 
them. 

But what about the many other armed 
actions that are said to have been ordered 
by the President? An extremely important 
element in the war-power controversy is a 
series of studies that show American Presi- 
dents making use of armed force on as 
many as 197 occasions. It will be recalled 
that Leonard Meeker told of 125 instances 
in which Presidents used armed force with- 
out obtaining prior congressional authoriza- 
tion. We already have dealt with one of 
Meeker’s precedents, the Quasi-War. In a 
recent television debate, law professor Eu- 
gene Rostow, brother of economist Walt, 
told of 150 uses of armed force; and he de- 
clared that the war-making relationship 
between the President and the Congress had 
remained “constant” since 1789. Professor 
Commager, though he was testifying in fa- 
vor of restrictive legislation, mentioned to 
the Foreign Relations Committee “100 to 
110” uses of military power to “intervene 
outside the United States.” 

In examining various claims, I notice that 
there have been two principal sources of in- 
formation: the State Department and, oddly 
enough, the World Peace Foundation. 

In 1912, the days of rampant gunboat 
diplomacy, the State Department’s legal 
office began publishing a series of memo- 
randa titled Right to Protect Citizens 
in Foreign Countries by Landing Forces. 
From the beginning these publications listed 
many instances of the President’s making 
use of armed force. Apparently the chief pur- 
pose of the memoranda was to justify the 
American position internationally; they are 
touchy about accusations of intervening in 
local political affairs. However, the State De- 
partment also gave consideration to domes- 
tic law. Its lawyers decided that the Presi- 
dent was acting within his rights, and that 
Congress had only “doubtful” authority to 
control such uses of armed force since they 
did not amount to “acts of war.” In 1941 
somebody culled from the most recent mem- 
orandum 85 uses of armed force for “protec- 
tion purposes,” and certain pro-administra- 
tion senators found the list helpful in justi- 
fying short-of-war measures to ald Britain; 
principally lend-lease and the dispatch of 
American troops to Iceland. Of course, the 
American citizens to be protected in Iceland 
were our own troops! Not only the logic of 
the argument but its scholarship was noth- 
ing to boast of. The initial use of armed 
force was give: as President James Mon- 
roe’s expelling of pirates from Spanish Flor- 
ida in 1812, although James Madison was 
President in 1812 and the Florida expedition 
of that year did not have as its objective 
the expelling of pirates. (The seed of this 
confusion can be found in the 1912 study.) 

The World Peace Foundation made its his- 
toriographic contribution in 1945. At that 
time some advocates of establishing world 
peace were anxious about whether the United 
States could participate in United Nations 
peacekeeping actions without having to refer 
every decision to Congress for a declaration 
of war. A legal scholar and former Assistant 
Secretary of State, James Grafton Rogers, set 
these fears to rest. Rogers looked into the 
State Department’s files and some standard 
academic histories, and came up with 149 
“Military Operations of the United States 
Abroad.” Only five of the 149, said Rogers, 
represented “fully declared” wars. The World 
Peace Foundation published the Rogers study 
in a book titled World Policing and the Con- 
stitution, 

Upon scrutiny, most of the military opera- 
tions cited by James Grafton Rogers and the 
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State Department are seen to haye been 
minor peacekeeping jobs in primitive and 
war-torn areas. But some of the operations 
were formidable, In 1933 more than 3000 
armed Americans were stationed in China, 
under the sanction of treaties dating back to 
1858. Still other uses of armed force could 
be described as inconsequential and even 
fatuous. James Grafton Rogers lists, for ex- 
ample, the 1842 landing in Mexico of Com- 
modore T.A.C. Jones, who mistakenly thought 
war had come. The Commodore “discovered 
peace, withdrew and saluted.” In 1870, ac- 
cording to Rogers, the US Navy forced the US 
Consulate in Honolulu to lower its flag to 
half-staff in recognition of a royal death. 

James Grafton Rogers’ book was one of 
seminal significance. Professor Edward S&S. 
Corwin, a well known authority on constitu- 
tional law, found it useful in defending the 
constitutionality of the Atlantic Pact which 
committed the United States to the defense 
of western Europe. In an article for The New 
York Times Magazine of July 31, 1949, Pro- 
fessor Corwin referred to the James Grafton 
Rogers list of armed actions and said of it: 

“While inviting some pruning, the list 
demonstrates beyond peradventure the power 
of the President, as Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief, to judge whether a 
situation requires the use of available forces 
to support American rights abroad and take 
action in accordance with that decision.” 

A year later President Truman took action 
in Korea, a nation with which we had no 
defense treaty, and the State Department 
Bulletin published an article in support of 
the President’s legal position. The article 
quoted from James Grafton Rogers and other 
authorities. It also enumerated 85 previous 
“landings of American forces.” This list had 
been taken from the Congressional Record 
of 1941; it omitted Iceland and again told of 
President Monroe expelling free-booters in 
1812, The Bulletin article justified the Korean 
intervention by saying that the United States 
“throughout its history” had “without con- 
gressional authorization, acted to prevent 
violent and unlawful acts in other states from 
depriving the United States and its nationals 
of the benefits of peace and security.” The 
State Department now was justifying the 
legality of a full-scale war, and it was appeal- 
ing to precedents which, according to its pre- 
vious argument, dia not amount to “acts of 
war.” Perhaps the ordinary citizen can be 
forgiven for seeing that as a contradiction. 
(It could be argued that in 1950 neither the 
President nor the State Department used the 
term “war.” The Korean intervention was 
called the “Korean Case,” the “Korean Police 
Action,” and the “Korean Conflict.” However, 
it was a war, as the State Department 
acknowledged in Meeker’s 1966 memoran- 
dum.) 

Both Professor Corwin’s article and the 
State Department list published in 1950 car- 
ried a great deal of weight. A few years ago 
they still were being cited to me by students 
of political science as proof that President 
Johnson did not need any congressional reso- 
lution to fight in Indochina, Any writer who 
said otherwise, I heard, would “just get torn 
to pieces.” Ruhl J. Bartlett, professor of his- 
tory and political science at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, shared my 
impression that the historians were some- 
what less convinced than the political scien- 
tists. Bartlett himself favored the legislative 
prerogative. 

As the Indochina war became the source 
of increasing anxiety, the State Department 
in 1967 bolstered the legal position of Presi- 
dent Johnson by preparing a new, Texas- 
sized list of military precedents. The ex- 
panded study told of 137 “Armed Actions 
Taken by the United States Without a Dec- 
laration of War, 1789-1967.” It plucked from 
James Grafton Rogers the abortive landing 
of Commodore Jones in Mexico, but carefully 
pruned out the Navy’s lowering of the Amer- 
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ican flag in Hawaii. The new list was pre- 
pared not by the State Department's legal 
office but its Historical Studies Division. The 
document admitted that Presidents “occa- 
sionally” had sought congressional authori- 
zation for the use of armed force and that 
was an improvement; but it still exaggerated 
the degree of initiative exercised by the 
presidency, especially during the time the 
Founding Fathers served in that office. Let 
us take a look at the earliest military actions 
cited by the 1967 study. 

The newest official list begins with the 
Quasi-War of 1789-1800. Correctly, it notes 
that the American naval operations were au- 
thorized by Congress. 

The second precedent is the struggle with 
Mediterranean raiders known as the War 
with Tripoli (1801-1805). The official list 
says Congress passed “enabling acts during 
the conflict” but never declared war. What 
happened was that the piratical state of 
Tripoli declared war on the United States in 
order to loot our maritime shipping; Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson dispatched naval ves- 
sels to protect the ships and their crews; and 
the American naval vessels refrained from 
conducting offensive operations until per- 
mission was received from Congress. Whether 
war was declared is a minor point. However, 
in looking up the legislation, I discovered 
that an act of the 7th Congress mentioned 
“warfare” and a “state of war.” The word 
“declare” was not used, for what that omis- 
sion might be worth. 

The State Department’s third precedent: 

“1806: Mexico. Captain Z. M. Pike, with a 
platoon of troops and on the orders of Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, invaded Spanish ter- 
ritory at the headwaters of the Rio Grande. 
Pike was imprisoned and later released.” 

If for many years the executive branch of 
our government could say that the Korean 
War was not a war, I suppose one should not 
be surprised to see it now referring to the 
expedition of Zebulon M. Pike as an invasion. 
Pike, who thought he was a lieutenant at 
the time, staggered into Spanish territory, 
half-starved and half-frozen, while exploring 
the southwestern reaches of the Louisiana 
Territory. Pike’s Spanish captors believed his 
purpose to be espionage. However, the ex- 
hausted little band of Americans had made 
impressive detours, finding Pike’s Peak; and 
President Jefferson later vouched for the in- 
nocence of their orders. Among some writers 
the suspicion of espionage has been inspired 
largely by the devious nature of Pike’s su- 
perior officer, General Wilkinson, who was an 
associate of Aaron Burr. 

The fourth precedent concerns the years 
1806-1810 when “American gunboats oper- 
ated from New Orleans against Spanish and 
French privateers.” The quoted sentence was 
taken by the State Department from James 
Grafton Rogers’ book. But Rogers gave as 
his source Dudley W. Knox's A History of the 
U.S, Navy, and Knox said that the gunboats 
operated “against freebooters under the guise 
[italics added] of French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish privateers.” The ultimate source of this 
precedent has been the false colors employed 
by Jean Lafitte et al. 

In 1810 President James Madison ordered 
the occupation of part of West Florida, which 
he claimed as belonging to the Louisiana 
Territory. American settlers had rebelled 
against Spanish rule, and so the occupying 
forces met no resistance. President Madison 
said that his action was authorized by Con- 
gress; various laws had been passed concern- 
ing the annexation and administration of the 
very roughly defined Louisiana Territory, in- 
cluding one that authorized the seizure of 
Mobile Bay in the present state of Alabama. 
In 1810, however, President Madison did not 
press the American claim so far east as Mo- 
bile. The State Department now calls West 
Florida “Spanish Territory” and says noth- 
ing about congressional support for the 
President, 
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In 1811 Congress authorized the occupa- 
tion of eastern Florida under certain condi- 
tions, including the danger of seizure by a 
third power (meaning England). Part of east- 
ern Florida, Amelia island, was occupied 
temporarily beginning in 1812, but President 
Madison disavowed the army’s action. The 
State Department’s new list mentions the 
congressional authorization and President 
Madison's disavowal. 

During the War of 1812 American forces 
occupied temporarily one of the Marquesas 
islands in the southern Pacific. According to 
the State Department, the island was 
“claimed by Spain.” The island also was 
claimed by the occupying Americans, whose 
claim was better than the Spanish one 
since the Spanish explorer never had seen 
this particular island, Nukahiva. No solid 
claim to the Marquesas was established until 
the French took possession in 1842, 

In 1813 Congress again authorized the seiz- 
ure of Mobile Bay, and a bloodless occupa- 
tion was effected. The authorization is noted 
by the official list. 

In 1815, as mentioned by the State De- 
partment, Congress authorized the renewed 
conflict with Mediterranean raiders: the War 
with Barbary Pirates. 

From 1814 to 1825 American forces fought 
pirates and Indians in the Caribbean and the 
southeastern portion of the continent. Some- 
times the hostilities spilled into Spanish 
territory, chiefly Florida and Cuba. The prob- 
lem of Florida was solved with the territory's 
purchase in 1821. As late as 1825 pirates were 
being captured on offshore Cuban islands. 
The State Department says nothing about 
whether these activities were authorized by 
Congress. A pro-executive study prepared by 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater, who most re- 
cently has claimed 197 armed actions, admits 
that nearly all were “arguably” authorized 
by legislation, Omitted from Goldwater's list 
was an 1825 landing on Puerto Rico. In that 
case, as the State Department neglected to 
mention, the American commander later 
faced a court-martial and resigned from the 
Navy. 

The above history takes us up to the ad- 
ministration of President Andrew Jackson, 
who is not described as a Founding Father. 
It is clear, I think, that the early Presidents 
stayed within the bounds of the Constitution 
as it originally was understood. Their actions 
do not support the view that Congress, unless 
it wishes to “declare” a war, has no say in 
whether hostilities should be initiated with 
a foreign state. 

As for the remaining portion of the 19th 
century, the State Department offers a pro- 
liferation of incidents that I hardly have 
bothered to invesitgate. Many involve land- 
ings in Latin America, or shows of force 
there, during times of civil disturbance. A 
truly major event listed is Commodore Mat- 
thew Perry's opening of relations with Japan. 
This was an “armed action” in that it in- 
volved the use of armed ships and the ap- 
parent threat of force, but it was not an 
“armed action” in the sense that fighting 
occurred. Congress declared the Mexican war 
of 1846-1848, and the Spanish-American War 
of 1898. In the case of the Mexican War, the 
conflict was made almost inevitable by Presi- 
dent James K. Polk's dispatch cf troops into 
disputed territory. By placing a military force 
in danger of attack, President Polk set the 
pattern for some future involvements, in- 
cluding the present one in Indochina. How- 
ever, President Polk did find it necessary t^ 
seek a declaration of war. 

Foreshadowing the trend of the 20th cen- 
tury, a dramatic departure from legality oc- 
curred in 1900 when, during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion in China, President William McKinley 
ordered 5,000 American troops to help an in- 
ternational force rescue the legations under 
siege at Peking. Congress was not in session 
at the time, and it never did approve or dis- 
approve McKinley’s action, which not only 
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was politically popular but took place dur- 
ing an election year. Successive Presidents 
took more and more liberties with the use 
of armed force—which is why the State De- 
partment began issuing its apologia in 1912. 
The eloquent Woodrow Wilson, a former pro- 
fessor of political science, twice invaded 
Mexico without a valid congressional au- 
thorization; and he dominated the Carib- 
bean through the Navy Department. In 1917 
President Wilson returned to constitutional- 
ism by seeking declarations of war against 
the Central Powers. In 1941 President Roose- 
velt requested declarations of war 

the Axis Powers; by that time events had 
gone so far that Congress had no choice. 
Congress’s slowness to deal with World War 
II resulted in a sense of inferiority that 
Sen, Fulbright sees as the cause of its pres- 
ent disinclination to challenge the execu- 
tive’s use of power. 

By 1950 a considerable erosion of congres- 
sional power already had occurred; yet, from 
the constitutional standpoint, it still was an 
extraordinary event when President Truman 
undertook a major war without any author- 
ization from the legislative branch of the 
government. Truman acted during a time of 
emergency, and his decision was applauded 
by lawmakers and public alike. The legal 
aspect he disposed of by calling the enemy 
“bandits” and saying, “We are not at war.” 
However, the need for quick action does not 
fully explain the President’s motives. At his 
leisure Truman could have obtained author- 
izing legislation from Congress. But he chose 
not to. Why? An authority on that was the 
late Dean Acheson, Truman’s Secretary of 
State. In his book of political memoirs, 
Present at the Creation, Acheson said, “There 
has never, I believe, been any serious doubt— 
in the sense of nonpolitically inspired 
doubt—of the President's constitutional au- 
thority to do what he did.” Acheson ad- 
mitted that “congressional approval would 
have done no harm.” But the process of ob- 
taining it, he thought, might have hurt the 
morale of the men already fighting in Korea. 
There was yet another consideration. Ache- 
son said of Truman: 

“The President agreed, moved also, I think, 
by another passionately held conviction. His 
great office was to him a sacred and tempo- 
rary trust, which he was determined to pass 
on unimpaired by the slightest loss of power 
or prestige. This attitude would incline him 
strongly against any attempt to divert criti- 
cism from himself by action that might es- 
tablish a precedent in derogation of presi- 
dential power and to send our forces into 
battle. The memorandum that we prepared 
listed eighty-seven instances in the past cen- 
tury in which his predecessors had done 
this. And thus yet another decision was 
made,” 

The office of the President had become ex- 
cessively powerful, and even “sacred,” 
through an historical fiction, though legal 
legerdemain, and through an era of crisis. 
It is important to bear in mind that this 
development is relatively recent. It is not 
what the Founding Fathers “so wisely con- 
ceived.” It is what they wished to prevent. 


Nor THIS War-PoWERED BILL 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

Since readers of The New Republic may 
not have seen the piece in The New York 
Times that provoked Alexander M. Bickel’s 
rejoinder in these pages (“The Need for a 
War-Powers Bill,” January 22), perhaps I 
may be permitted a few words of response. 
I recognize that Professor Bickel, McGeorge 
Bundy, Henry Steele Commager, George 
Reedy and other weighty fellows have testi- 
fied for the Javits-Stennis bill and that most 
liberal, as well as many conservative, sena- 
tors have endorsed it. And of course I en- 
tirely share the objective of the sponsors 
of the bill. I too want to end presidential 
invasion of the congressional power to de- 
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clare war and to reclaim for Congress the role 
assigned to it by the Constitution. But I 
continue to doubt—along with Benjamin 
V. Cohen, George W. Ball, Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham and others equally devoted to this ob- 
jective—that the war-powers bill in its pres- 
ent form is the way to go about it. 

The bill limits the President's power to 
order military action in the absence of & 
congressional declaration of war to four and 
only four static categories (and further pro- 
vides that action taken within these cate- 
gories must be brought to an end after 30 
days unless Congress enacts positive legisla- 
tion to authorize its continuance). Mr, 
Bickel, invoking the “experience of two cen- 
turies,” assets that the four categories em- 
brace “the sort of emergencies in which a 
purpose to use force automatically and take 
the consequences can be imputed to our 
people” and adds that any “other circum- 
stances that anyone can now imagine either 
allow time for speedy congressional action, 
or do not present themselves as obviously 
calling for the use of force.” Should some 
unforeseen contingency arise, then, he con- 
solingly suggests, the law could be “easily 
changed to accommodate later experience.” 

Professor Bickel knows infinitely more law 
than I do, but perhaps less history. The “ex- 
perience of two centuries” hardly justifies his 
claim that the four categories in the war- 
powers bill embrace all relevant emergencies. 
Let us look at only the more recent exam- 
ples. The situation that led Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to order military action in the 
North Atlantic in 1941 is not covered by 
the bill; and Professor Bickel himself con- 
cedes that, had the bill then been in effect, 
it “may be true” that Congress would not 
have sustained the shoot-on-sight policy. 
Nor, as Congressman Bingham pointed out, 
would President Truman's response to the 
invasion of South Korea in 1950 have been 
permitted by this bill. Nor, as Professor 
Bickel’s colleague, Eugene V. Rostow, has re- 
minded me, would President Kennedy have 
been able under this bill to place a quaran- 
tine around Cuba in 1962. Nor, as Congress- 
man Bingham has further suggested, would 
the bill allow a quick presidential response to 
a sudden Soviet-Arab attack on Israel. And I 
do not imagine any President confronted by 
emergencies for which the war-powers bill 
makes no provision would be greatly con- 
soled by Professor Bickel’s assurance that 
Congress might at some later time modify the 
restrictive clauses. 

Not only would the war-powers bill have 
thus prevented what I at least would con- 
sider the wise exercise of presidential powers 
in emergencies it neglects to provide for; but 
it would not in my judgment, have prevented 
the foolish exercise of presidential power in 
the case which it is presumably above all de- 
signed to meet—that is, the Vietnam War. 
Professor Bickel rather loftily dismisses the 
proposition that, because the Senate passed 
the Tonkin Guif resolution with two dis- 
senting votes, one might conclude that Con- 
gress would have endorsed the continuation 
of hostilities at 30-day intervals under the 
terms of the war-powers bill. I can only sug- 
gest that he has forgotten what Congress 
was like in 1964, or in 1965, or in 1966, or in 
1967; again he is perhaps a better lawyer 
than an historian, He might refresh his 
memory by reading the useful piece by John 
Rothchild, “Cooing Down the War: The Sen- 
ate’s Lame Doves” in the Washington Month- 
ly, August 1971. The notion that members of 
Congress in these years would have defied 
Lyndon Johnson, the then revered General 
Westmoreland, the press (including, then, 
The New York Times and The Washington 
Post), patriotism and the flag by refusing to 
authorize the continuation of hostilities bog- 
gles the imagination. It is about as con- 
ceivable to suppose that, hand in hand, they 
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would have jumped off the Capitol. Had 
the war-powers bill been in effect, which 
thank heaven it wasn’t, all it would have 
done would have been to dig Congress in 
deeper, ratify indelibly its complicity in the 
escalation policy and make it harder for it 
to reverse itself today. And even today, after 
the war has lost its magic, Congress has not 
taken the action Professor Bickel seems to 
think it might have taken when the hawks 
were flying high. 

The war-powers bill in its present form, so 
far as I can see, would have prevented Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Truman and Kennedy from 
serving the national interest and would not 
have prevented President Johnson from 
wrecking the national interest. This hardly 
seems a sensible result; nor can one be much 
moved by Professor Bickel’s uncharacteristic 
hyperbole that “to argue from the unfore- 
seeable in this instance, as Mr. Schlesinger 
does, is to suppose the bankruptcy of the at- 
tempt to rule by law, and the necessity of 
submitting ourselves to the discretionary rule 
of the men we elect.” Really! Did no one at 
the Harvard Law School ever tell Professor 
Bickel about Reed Powell and the “parade 
of horribles”? 

Obviously I am not against the attempt 
to deal with this situation by law. I am only 
against the attempt to deal with it by bad 
law—by law that will not achieve its alleged 
purpose and will, along the way, create trou- 
ble and risk. The restriction of presidential 
action in the absence of a congressional 
declaration of war to four categories that 
would have stopped aid to England in 1941 
and to South Korea in 1950 and would have 
tied our hands before Soviet nuclear missiles 
in Cuba is only one folly the bill commits. 
Another is its reliance on a 30-day theory 
of congressional veto. Thirty days introduces 
a comforting note of precision; but, if one 
applies the theory to historical circumstance, 
its efficacy becomes doubtful. When, after 
all, do hostilities begin? To be specific, what 
was the date marking the end of the first 30 
days of our military action in Vietnam? In 
addition, when the date on which action 
begins can be clearly identified, the first 30 
days thereafter are inevitably the period 
when the President who orders the action 
overwhelms Congress and the press with his 
own rendition of the facts and his own inter- 
pretation of the crisis (especially when 
emergency deprives the country of the op- 
portunity for prolonged and intensive de- 
bate of the sort that took place in 1939-41). 
It generally takes more than 30 days for 
other facts to emerge and other interpreta- 
tions to gain a hearing, 

Suppose one dropped the misbegotten 
effort to limit in advance occasions in which 
the President can act without a declaration 
of war, and suppose one dropped the 30-day 
rule, would we not be better off? The war- 
powers bill, divested of these excrescences, 
contains some usable ideas. It provides, for 
example, for periodic written reports from 
the President about the status and prospects 
of the hostilities he has initiated. It provides 
for congressional authority to terminate 
such hostilities by joint resolution or statute. 
Building on these ideas, Congressman Bing- 
ham, in intelligent though evidently unavail- 
ing testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, has proposed what would 
seem a much simpler and more effective ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Congressman Bingham: suggests that the 
authority to carry on hostilities without a 
declaration of war should continue only as 
long as the President has at least tacit ap- 
proval of both houses of Congress. Citing the 
Executive Reorganization Act as a precedent, 
he would give either house of Congress pow- 
er by resolution to terminate hostilities. Any 
resolution of disapproval, if sponsored by 
one-third of the members of the body in 
which it originates, would go to the floor in 
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24 hours, become the pending business and 
be voted upon within three days. 

If something like this had been in effect 
in 1848, it would have terminated the Mexi- 
can War (unless it would have brought 
enough administration supporters to the floor 
to defeat the resolution, passed by four votes 
in the House of Representatives, that pro- 
nounced the war “unnecessarily and uncon- 
stitutionally begun by the President of the 
United States”). If it were in effect now, it 
could be a means of terminating the Indo- 
china War without requiring Congress to re- 
gurgitate the repeated authorizations it 
would surely have made under the war- 
powers bill. Will Senator Javits or Professor 
Bickel or someone not tell us why this ap- 
proach would not do everything their bill 
promises to do without creating the hopeless 
rigidities their bill must inevitably create? 

Professor Bickel replies in the Correspond- 
ence section in this issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE: REPLY TO SCHLESINGER 


Sirs; I suppose I do know too little history 
to be as certain of its might-have-beens as 
Mr. Schlesinger, or to be willing to predict 
as much of it, I do believe that a reallocation 
by law of the war power, redefining the re- 
sponsibilities of Congress, will affect the be- 
havior of Congress in future circumstances. 
I believe, in other words, that it is worth 
trying to affect through institutional ar- 
rangements the course of the history Mr, 
Schlesinger predicts. That is why I suggest- 
ed—not, so help me, loftily—that no conclu- 
sions are to be drawn from passage of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution about the actions of 
a future Congress under the Javits bill. 

I can imagine Presidents dealing with the 
crises Mr. Schlesinger recalls and projects 
in a way he would disapprove of, and I can 
imagine Congresses doing so, With or with- 
out a Javits bill, there can be no guarantee 
that Congresses or Presidents will always do 
what Mr. Schlesinger or I think wise. But 
if Mr. Schlesinger shares the objective of 
reclaiming for Congress the war role assigned 
to it by the Constitution, he ought not resist 
a statute that would make it impossible for 
a President to exercise an independent ini- 
tiative for war, in the Middle East or else- 
where, however worthy his purpose, The Cu- 
ban quarantine of 1962 was in my judgment 
a borderline case, An air strike would not 
have been. 

The answer to Mr, Schlesinger’s final ques- 
tion is a question. If we do not trust Con- 
gress to act responsibly under the Javits 
bill, which requires it to act affirmatively 
one way or the other, why should we sup- 
pose that Congress will act responsibly under 
the Bingham proposal, which permits it to 
take refuge in noncommittal, non-action? 

One more word. Mr, Schlesinger knows 
how to wound, or at least to try. He knew 
what pain could be inflicted by the charge 
that Iam untrue to the teachings of Thomas 
Reed Howell. But he missed. A parade of 
horribles is something else. What I commit- 
ted was hyperbole, as Mr. Schlesinger also 
says. That is fair enough, 

ALEXANDER M. BICKEL. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


I want to take this means of joining the 
delegation from Rhode Island and other 
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Members in paying a brief but sincere 
tribute to the memory of our late beloved 
colleague and friend, Representative 
Aime J. Forand. 

Congressman Forand served with great 
distinction and honor as a Member of 
Congress from the State of Rhode Island, 
and although he was a quiet, gentle, and 
self-effacing colleague, he was also a most 
determined and dedicated champion of 
the people and the public interest. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means he worked tirelessly for 
many years to secure legislation to assure 
older Americans the right to medical 
care, and largely as the result of his ef- 
forts—his contributions—the medicare 
program was passed by the Congress. 

For 18 years Representative Forand 
served as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, and con- 
tributed much toward the passage of 
vital and important legislation, including 
medicare for the benefit of people of this 
Nation. 

Congressman Forand represented his 
district, State, and the Nation faithfully 
and well, and his indelible imprint will 
always remain in his legislative achieve- 
ments and the great goals and objectives 
which he sought while serving in the 
House. 

I extend to Mrs. Forand and other 
members of his family an expression of 
my deepest sympathy in their loss and 
bereavement. 


THE OVERPOPULATION CRISIS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, not 
enough has been said before this Con- 
gress about the crisis we face in over- 
population. It is truly frightening to real- 
ize that the world’s population is dou- 
bling in the short span of every 35 years. 

We have barely begun to look for the 
ultimate answer to this crisis. Our early 
considerations make it very clear indeed 
that the solution will not be easily 
reached. Moral obstacles are too often 
irreconcilable, and the more basic bio- 
logical considerations can only be met 
with an impossible mission of worldwide 
education. 

While demographic experts point to a 
stabilization of population in the United 
States before the end of this century, it is 
all too clear that no such hopeful pros- 
pect can be seen in the undeveloped na- 
tions of the world. Here a national eco- 
nomic growth rate of 4 or 5 percent per 
year is hailed a great advance, while on 
the other side the population is growing 
at nine or 10 percent per year. The in- 
evitable result is that more and more 
people are living in worse and worse 
poverty. 

It becomes obvious that it is in these 
areas of the world that population con- 
trol is the international problem, It is 
equally clear, however, that population 
controls cannot limit population growth 
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to economic growth for the foreseeable 
future. I think it is also clear that there 
is more likelihood of being able to in- 
crease the economic growth rather than 
there is in reducing the rate of growth 
of the population. While we grope for an- 
swers in stabilizing population rates, let 
us apply known solutions to economic 
growth. 

Recently, my convictions were rein- 
forced by a thought-provoking article 
from the American Economic Foundation 
which I would like to share with you at 
this point: 

THE FALLACIES WE Live By: THAT 
ARE SMARTER THAN ANIMALS 


People are the “great brains” of all living 
creatures, Their knowledge and reasoning 
power are immeasurably superior—except in 
two areas of vital importance: 1) people have 
not learned how to live together without kill- 
ing each other; and 2) people have no in- 
stinctive realization of the dreadful results 
of overpopulation, 

This ignorance, hopefully, results from the 
extreme youthfulness of Homo sapiens. Com- 
pared to the animal species that have learned 
these lessons, man is a newborn babe. Our 
history is measured in thousands of years, 
while that of the well-oriented animal groups 
is measured in millions, Perhaps, in their in- 
fancy, these species had the same blind spots. 
But they did learn and man should be able 
to learn much more quickly. 

Population control in the animal kingdom 
is, compared to the people kingdom, truly 
amazing. For one example we are indebted 
to anthropologist Robert Ardrey, author of 
one of the most fascinating and significant 
books of our times, “The Social Contract.” 
On September 21, 1971, The New York Times 
published a short Ardrey piece entitled 
“Birth Control in the Wilds.” 

The passage that follows refers to two Af- 
rican elephant herds separated only by the 
crocodile-infested Victoria Nile. One herd 
has a chronic food problem; the other does 
not. Referring to the former, Ardrey writes, 
“And here the elephant is reducing his num- 
bers. Normal spacing of calves is four years. 
On the south bank it has risen to nine. The 
onset of female fertility occurs usually at 
eleven or twelve years. Here it has risen to 
eighteen. 

“The elephant remains a mystery: Do fe- 
males fail to come into heat? Is there copu- 
lation without fertilization? If she becomes 
pregnant, does she spontaneously abort? We 
do not know.” 

But we do know that they solved their 
problem in a way beyond human intelligence 
and will power. Our unimaginative reliance 
upon the gradual spread of birth control is 
irrational. The world already has 31⁄4 billion 
mouths to feed, and faces a 100% increase 
every 35 years; yet we act as if there were 
nothing to do but hope for the impossible. 

But there is something that could at least 
delay the tragedy. The countries facing mass 
starvation all have two things in common: 1) 
they have not substituted tool power for 
muscle power; and 2) they lack both the 
needed capital to buy the tools and the 
needed respect for private property to at- 
tract adequate foreign investment. Nothing 
can save them except increased productivity. 
Nothing. 

So the question is: Will these nations be- 
come smart enough, soon enough, to avert 
disaster? And if they don’t, will the wave of 
their self-destruction engulf the entire hu- 
man race? 

This may sound like science fiction, but 
can we happily assume that our survival is 
certain? This is really the first stern test of 
our young life. 


PEOPLE 
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NATIONAL CANCER ATTACK 


HON. RICHARDSON PREYER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the national cancer attack 
legislation passed during the first session 
of the 92d Congress is one of the most 
important measures concerning health 
ever enacted by this body. I hope and 
believe that this legislation will result 
in an expansion of the type of cancer 
research described in the following re- 
cent news release from Duke University: 


DURHAM, N.C,—Physicians at Duke Univer- 
sity Medical Center are using a tuberculosis 
vaccine to promote immunity to a certain 
type of highly malignant skin cancer. 

In a 32-month study, the Duke doctors 
have been able to retard growth of mela- 
noma—which usually begins with a malig- 
nant mole—in 18 per cent of their research 
cases, most of them considered terminal. 

Melanoma may spread to various parts of 
the body and is usually fatal. Duke doctors 
believe their research experience offers signif- 
icant hope of recovery for patients in very 
early stages of the disease. 

According to Dr. Hilliard Seigler, associate 
professor of surgery and immunology, and 
Dr. William Shingleton, professor of surgery, 
22 patients in the terminal stages of mela- 
noma were evaluated to determine their 
ability to produce antibodies against cancer 
cells. Only half of them showed evidence of 
an intact immune system. 

The physicians believe that a functioning 
immune system would afford patients a 
margin of protection against melanoma. 

It has long been recognized that a tuber- 
culosis bacteria vaccine, BOG, is a potent 
protector against TB and a variety of other 
diseases, Because of this, it was reasoned 
that BCG might be an effective stimulant 
in boosting the immune system to fight 
cancer cells. The patients here received in- 
jections of BCG. Then they were placed on 
an IBM blood cell separator which isolated 
and collected cells directly responsible for 
producing antibodies. 

The cells were additionally stimulated, 
under laboratory conditions, with cancer cells 
that had been bombarded with X-rays to 
prevent them from dividing once they were 
reintroduced into the patient. 

The progress of the patients who showed 
marked regression of melanoma tumors dem- 
onstrated that stimulation of the immune 
system does provide some defense against 
melanoma, the Duke doctors said. 

Of the original 22 who participated in the 
study, 10 died but four demonstrated com- 
plete tumor regression and in the remaining 
eight the disease was stabilized. The four also 
showed evidence of detectable antibodies. 

The clinical significance here, said Seigler, 
is not so much that there was visible and 
lasting evidence of improvement in 18 per 
cent of the patients treated at Duke. 

“What is important,” he said, “is the fact 
that we believe this figure can be improved 
by treating patients in early stages of 
melanoma. 

“We were seeing the worst kind of mela- 
noma, These patients had undergone surgery 
and the other available treatment known to 
medical science. You could normally say that 
they would all die, but now we have reason 
to believe that some can be helped.” 

Seigler cited the 325,000 people who die 
from cancer each year in this country and de- 
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clared that an 18 per cent regression rate 
among all melanoma patients would be high- 
ly significant. 

In experiments with mice, this type of 
treatment also has proven effective against 
malignancy of soft tissues, leukemia and 
mammary tumors. 

Now that the Duke physicians believe that 
BCG enhances the immune system and aug- 
ments the body’s ability to produce cancer- 
fighting antibodies, they hope to determine 
the necessary frequency of booster immuni- 
zations. 

“Theoretically we could continue to im- 
munize melanoma patients and thereby 
prevent tumor recurrence indefinitely, but 
first we must determine the interval between 
boosters,” Seigler said. 

He said that in Quebec, Canada, a physi- 
cian immunized all the children in one town 
against tuberculosis and as a result the ex- 
pected incidence of acute leukemia was re- 
duced by 60 per cent. 

“Something apparently interferes with the 
anti-body-producing mechanism once cancer 
invades the body. We think that by stimulat- 
ing the immune system some cancer patients 
will benefit,” he said. 


EV BOWMAN—LAWNDALE MAN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 


Speaker, it is with great pleasure that I 
bring it to the attention of my colleagues 


here in the House of Representatives the 
naming of Everett Bowman as Lawn- 
dale’s Man of the Year. Evy Bowman was 
accorded this honor in recognition of his 
years of unselfish service to the commu- 
nity of Lawndale. Besides his active par- 


ticipation in business associations, 
church groups, and other civic organiza- 
tions, it was noted that Ev Bowman was 
most deserving for this award for his 
day-to-day willingness to lend a helping 
hand to all his neighbors. Letter after let- 
ter supporting Mr. Bowman’s candidacy 
mentioned that he was always available 
to judge contests, play Santa Claus or 
perform any other task that might make 
life a little nicer for his fellow man. 

Mr. Bowman has participated in nu- 
merous community activities which I 
would like to mention here for the 
Recorp. He was a charter member of the 
Mount Zion Primitive Baptist Church of 
Inglewood, and is presently serving as 
deacon and treasurer. He is a member of 
the Lawndale Chamber of Commerce and 
the Lawndale Rotary Club, serving on 
various committees. He is a charter mem- 
ber and founder of the South Bay 25 
Club, and a member of the United Oil 
Distributors Association. He is also a 
committee member of the local YMCA 
and participates in the training program 
for the hard-core unemployed. These are 
but a few of the civic activities to which 
Ev Bowman gives unselfishly of his time 
and energy. 

I hope that my colleagues will join me 
in wishing Ev Bowman a hardy congrat- 
ulation on a job well done. 
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CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO INTRO- 
DUCES PENSION REFORM BILL 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce the Employee Benefit 
Security Act. This act will insure some 
pension benefits to a worker who re- 
mains under his company’s plan for a 
reasonable period of time. It will insure 
that the assets to pay the worker’s pen- 
sion are there when he retires. It will 
protect his rights to a pension if the 
company goes out of business. Further- 
more, it will protect the assets of his 
pension fund against mismanagement. 

Our Nation’s private retirement sys- 
tem has come a long way since its hum- 
ble beginning in 1875. It was then that 
the American Express Co. established the 
first industrial pension plan. 

Widespread growth was late in com- 
ing in the United States. However, today 
there are over 43,000 plans covering 30 
million workers. These plans have as- 
sets valued at over $138 billion. 

We have all heard too many stories of 
workers losing out on a pension for one 
reason or another. Furthermore, we all 
know that many of our Nation’s older 
citizens suffer greatly because of inade- 
quate retirement income. 

Since the 1965 Presidential Cabinet 
Committee report on private pensions, 
extensive debate has focused on the de- 
sirability of enacting legislation to im- 
pose certain minimum vesting, funding, 
fiduciary standards, and insurance re- 
quirements with respect to private plans. 
Numerous studies and legislative pro- 
posais have emerged. Now is the time to 
act. 

My proposal, which is identical to the 
proposal of Congressman Dent of Penn- 
sylvania, reflects the prior studies, the 
public debate, and the obvious need for 
reform. Specifically, the Employee Bene- 
fit Security Act would establish mini- 
mum standards of fiduciary conduct for 
plan trustees and administrators, to pro- 
vide for their enforcement through civil 
and criminal means, and to require ex- 
panded reporting of the details of a 
plan’s administrative and financial 
affairs. 

The proposed Employee Benefit Secu- 
rity Act would improve the equitable 
character and soundness of private pen- 
sion plans by requiring them to make ir- 
revocable—or to vest—the accrued bene- 
fits of employees with significant periods 
of service with an employer. My pro- 
posal would permit vesting requirements 
to phase in under one of several alterna- 
tives—all of which would ultimately re- 
sult in 100 percent vesting after 10 years 
of service. 

Every pension plan subject to this act 
would be required to provide for con- 
tributions to the plan in amounts neces- 
sary to meet the normal costs of the 
plan, plus interest on any unfunded past 
service cost. Past service costs primarily 
arise through the practice of granting 
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credit for past services of employees 
when new pension plans are established, 
or when the benefits under existing ones 
are increased. Vested liabilities would 
have to be funded according to a pre- 
scribed schedule which will systemati- 
cally fund these costs in 25 years. Special 
transitional provisions are included for 
plans already in existence. 

The Employee Benefit Security Act 
would protect the vested rights of par- 
ticipants against losses due to essentially 
involuntary plan terminations. This 
would be accomplished through the es- 
tablishment of a Pension Benefit Insur- 
ance Corporation within the Department 
of Labor. Each plan would pay a pre- 
mium for insurance at rates prescribed 
by the Pension Benefit Insurance Corpo- 
ration based upon the amount of un- 
funded vested liabilities which is to be 
insured, and upon such other factors as 
the Corporation determines to be appro- 
priate. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I also believe it 
is important that we all recognize the 
fine efforts of our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent), who as 
chairman of the General Subcommittee 
on Labor, has pioneered to protect the 
pension rights of this Nation’s workers. 
Without hesitation, I would say that the 
most significant contributions in Con- 
gress have come from him, and I extend 
to him my sincerest congratulations. His 
efforts in this area have resulted in much 
greater public awareness of the problems 
that are involved. 


THE 54TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I join with my 
colleagues here in the Congress, our fel- 
low Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, 
and freedom-loving people throughout 
the universe in tribute to the 47 million 
people of the Ukraine who celebrated the 
54th anniversary of the proclamation of 
Ukrainian Independence on January 22, 
1972. 

The Ukraine, a Soviet Republic of 
southeastern Europe, is presently the 
largest “captive” non-Russian nation 
both in the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. 
The gallant struggle of this proud na- 
tion for freedom and independence has 
spanned a period of 11 centuries. Only 
three distinct eras of national statehood 
and independence have emerged during 
this time and the last, born with the fall 
of the Russian Empire in 1917, was the 
most agonizing to lose in March 1921, 
when the Treaty of Riga put an end to 
the Ukrainian National Republic. 

The valor and dedication of the heroic 
people of the Ukraine in their constant 
and noble quest for independence and 
sovereignty are legendary. We salute the 
valiant Ukrainians who have been in the 
vanguard of the fight for freedom against 
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Communist oppression and solemnly ac- 
knowledge the many sacrifices and hard- 
ships they have endured in their desire 
and resolve to regain their national in- 
dependence, 

We, as Americans, wish to extend our 
moral encouragement for their commit- 
ment to the principles of freedom and 
liberty that they have so undeniably 
demonstrated throughout their history. 
In addition to our encouragement, they 
deserve from us a restatement of our 
own historic commitment to the prin- 
ciples of self-determination in a free 
world and to this and I request the sup- 
port of my colleagues here in the House 
in joining President Lev E. Dobriansky of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America—UCCA—Mr. John Chomko of 
Passaic, N.J., who is a resident of my 
congressional district and a member of 
their executive board, and all of the other 
members of the UCCA in commemorat- 
ing the 54th anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine and their con- 
tinuing courageous struggle to achieve 
national integrity and sovereignty for 
the Ukraine and other captive nations of 
the world. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER T. KERR 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the very sad news of the death 
of a very fine American, Alexander T. 
Kerr, who passed away suddenly 
Wednesday, January 26, 1972, at the age 
of 51. Mr. Kerr was the secretary-treas- 
urer of the Seafarers International 
Union of North America, AFL-CIO, a po- 
sition which he had held since 1965. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. Kerr 
for many years, the headquarters for the 
Seafarers International Union being lo- 
cated in my district in Brooklyn. ~~ 
very difficult, humble beginnings, Mr 
Kerr, by determination, hard work and 
devotion to the ideals and principles 
upon which our country was founded, 
achieved respect and honor among trade 
unionists everywhere. 

Al Kerr came from a coal mining fam- 
ily in the town of Weaver, in the south- 
ern part of Illinois. His father was a coal 
miner, Al Kerr became a seaman as a 
young man and sailed during World War 
II aboard merchant ships carrying sup- 
plies to our troops in combat zones 
throughout the world. Two of the vessels 
on which he sailed were torpedoed and 
sunk. Mr. Kerr received several citations 
for valorous service during the war. 

I think it is fitting and proper that we 
pay our respects to the memory of Al 
Kerr who was a decent and effective 
trade union representative, a very de- 
voted husband, and an American who 
served his country with loyalty and 
courage in the critical period of World 
War II. In conclusion, I should like to 
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offer to his wife, Mildred, his son, Robert, 
and his two daughters, Susan Kerr and 
Mrs. Elaine Harm, my deepest sympathy. 


THE AIR WAR IN INDOCHINA 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, while 
U.S. combat deaths are down to less than 
10 a week and troop levels have declined 
to 136,500 Americans, it is important to 
remember that a devastating air war still 
goes on in Indochina. 

Earlier this week American B-52’s 
pounded the western border of South 
Vietnam from the DMZ to the Central 
Highlands with the heaviest bombing 
raids in 4 months. 

Air Force and Navy fighter bombers 
made at least 12 more strikes this week 
on North Vietnam itself with bombs and 
air-to-ground missiles in the heaviest 
action north of the DMZ this year. 

Last year, U.S. planes dropped 800,000 
tons of aerial munitions on South Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia, considerably 
more than was dropped when the air war 
against North Vietnam was at its height. 
United States planes dropped 124,000 
tons of bombs on North Vietnam in 1966, 
and 200,000 tons in 1967. It is almost im- 
possible to appreciate the enormity and 
destructive impact of the quantity of ex- 
plosives unleashed in Vietnam. 

We can only begin to imagine the 
dimensions of the bombing war when we 
realize that the 6,200,000 tons of bombs 
rained on Indochina so far is more than 
three times the bomb tonnage dropped 
by the United States in World War II. 
Most of it has been directed on South 
Vietnam, a country less than half the size 
of California. 

There is no end in sight of this thun- 
dering rain of bombs and missiles. 

In November, President Nixon declared 
that American air power would continue 
to support South Vietnamese combat 
forces “until there is a negotiated settle- 
mentor... until the South Vietnamese 
have developed the capacity to handle 
the situation themselves.” 

The air war has destroyed more than 
the enemy. It has contributed its share 
to the nightmare of 325,000 civilian 
deaths and more than a million civilian 
casualties in Vietnam. It is partly respon- 
sible for the refugee situation—about 
one-third of the population of South 
Vietnam has become refugees. 

The bombing is making areas of the 
country wasteland. A typical mission of 
6 huge B-52 bombers each carrying 30 
tons of bombs and flying in close forma- 
tion, can saturate a square mile with ex- 
plosives demolishing everything in sight. 

An estimated 23 million craters have 
been carved out by the 500-pound bombs 
dropped by our B-52’s. Most of them are 
now filled with water—sometimes 20-feet 
deep—making an ideal breeding ground 
for malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 
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One more index of the magnitude of 
the bombing is that the shrapnel in the 
trees has become a serious problem to 
the lumber industry in Vietnam. One re- 
cent report claimed that 4 out of 5 logs 
being processed by Vietnamese sawmills 
have metal fragments in them which 
have to be removed. The cost of extricat- 
ing the metal was forcing Vietnamese 
entrepreneurs to use Cambodian timber. 
But now metal fragments are also show- 
ing up in the Cambodian logs. 

We are destroying the land and people 
to save them. 

Will the bombing force the North Viet- 
nhamese and the Vietcong to agree to our 
peace terms? It had no effect in 1967 at 
the most intense level of the bombing. 
Why should it have that effect now? 

Even William P. Bundy who was As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Asian affairs for President Johnson, and 
at that time a strong advocate of Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam, has re- 
cently stated his opposition to a con- 
tinuation of bombing raids over North 
Vietnam: “I would doubt their useful- 
ness very much indeed,” he said. 

Supposedly, one of the reasons for 
continuing the bombing is to protect our 
ground troops. But, notice the vicious 
circle in our policy: We are keeping a 
residual force of ground combat troops 
in Vietnam until North Vietnam releases 
our POW’s. And to protect the ground 
troops we fly bombing raids. More flyers 
are shot down and become POW’s there- 
by increasing the need for the residual 
force of ground troops. In fact, most of 
the POW’s are pilots and crews of our 
planes. 

Even if we were to withdraw all Amer- 
ican troops from Vietnam, if we con- 
tinue bombing to support South Viet- 
namese forces, the North Vietnamese will 
never release our POW’s. 

Thus, a way must be found not only 
to withdraw American troops from Viet- 
nam but to end American involvement 
in the air war. The situation cries out 
for a settlement. A way must be found 
before the country is completely in ruin. 

Since President Nixon took office more 
than 19,900 Americans have died in Viet- 
nam. Over 100,000 have been wounded. 
The ground is soaked with American and 
Vietnamese blood. It is scarred with 
bomb craters and its forests have been 
defoliated with poisonous herbicides. In- 
stead land is seeded with the metal of 
bombs, bullets, grenades, and helicopter 
parts. 

For what purpose? 

I would like to conclude by quoting 
from a resolution adopted by the Amer- 
ican Catholic bishops: 

At this point in history it seems clear to 
us that whatever good we hope to achieve 
through continued involvement in this war 
is now outweighed by the destruction of hu- 
man life and human values which it inflicts. 
It is our firm conviction, therefore, that. the 
speedy ending of this war is a moral impera- 
tive of the highest. priority. Hence we feel a 
moral obligation to appeal urgently to our 


nation’s leaders and indeed to the leaders of 
all the nations involved in this tragic conflict 


to bring the war to an end without. further 
delay. 
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A NEW YEAR'S LETTER PRAISING 
GOD AND COUNTRY 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a lot today from some segments of 
our society about what is wrong with the 
“system” and how the poor have no 
chance to make it because of the trans- 
gressions of the so-called Establishment. 
I do not mean to imply that our Nation 
is without faults, but it was indeed a 
pleasure to read the following letter to 
Uncle Sam from Mr. Alton S. Newell, the 
president of the Newell Manufacturing 
Co. The son of a sharecropper and mi- 
grant farmer, Mr. Newell knew extreme 
poverty and deprivation as a child and 
yet was able, through his own hard work 
and determination and the kind assist- 
ance and concern of many individuals 
along the way, to reach the top in his 
field. We should all make a New Year’s 
resolution to say thank you to Uncle Sam 
for the many blessings of our great 
country and I hope my House colleagues 
will take the time to read Mr. Newell’s 
letter carefully: 

[Advertisement from the Wall Street Journal, 
Dec. 29, 1971] 


A New Year’s LETTER PRAISING Gop AND 
COUNTRY 

DEAR UNCLE Sam: Since you have been the 
object of much criticism lately, both from 
within and without your borders, I would like 
to write you a few words of praise to brighten 
your New Year. 

In the past two years I have travelled in 
most all the countries of the world. In most 
all the places I visited I saw irrefutable evi- 
dence of your deep concern for the welfare 
of all the people of the globe. Your men in 
uniform are scattered throughout the world. 
Not a one of them is there to conquer any 
space or subdue a human being. They are at 
their assigned places to insure that free men 
will remain free, Many white crosses there 
give evidence to the sacrifice made by those 
who never returned to their homeland. 

Twice in my lifetime you have joined other 
nations to put down those who would en- 
slave their fellow man. You beat your en- 
emies to the ground only to pick them up 
again and dust them off, bind up their 
wounds and tenderly nurse them back to 
health again. In many cases you provided 
them with more modern and sophisticated 
equipment than we have at home. Your sci- 
entists, engineers and technicians are busy 
all over the world today to help people ob- 
tain a more abundant life. Your doctors, 
nurses and many helpers are fighting the ef- 
fects of disease and poverty in underdevel- 
oped and, in some cases, overpopulated 
countries of the world. Most of the people 
of the free world appreciate this and praise 
you for it and pray that you will not become 
discouraged enough to cease your endeavor. 
I pray for you and thank God for you, dear 
Uncle, because you have done so much for 
me. 

I was born in a tent in Oklahoma and grew 
up in poverty. My parents were sharecrop- 

and moved from farm to farm. In the 
fall of 1922 they took their six children and 
headed west and became migrant workers. 
Seven or eight months later we reached Cali- 
fornia in time for the fruit harvest and be- 
came known, along with others, as “fruit 
tramps.” The next year my parents sepa- 
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rated when I was ten years of age. All the 
children, in age from two to four- 
teen, went with my father and for several 
years went back and forth from Texas to 
California working our way along. We went to 
school when we were in one place long 
enough for the truant officers to find us. 
Getting an education under these conditions 
was difficult, but with the help of many 
others we all made it to high school... 
Our father’s health was not good and he also 
developed a serious drinking problem, The 
two youngest children had to be sent to 
their grandparents for a while, but we soon 
got back together again. We finally settled 
down out west and began our slow climb out 
of poverty. Many people helped us along the 
way. Thank you, dear Uncle, for allowing 
God to bless us through you. 

I sit today at the top of eight companies 
one which is doing business all over the 
world. I do not claim even a small amount 
of genius for myself, but would like to tell 
the world that our system of government 
gives a better chance to the individual to 
have a good life than any system known to 
man. I do not belittle those who have been 
unable to reach their goal but offer my ex- 
perience for their encouragement and also 
to encourage those who have it made to help 
those who don’t. I could never go back and 
find and thank all those whose lives touched 
and enriched mine, so to make up for it, I 
will try to help and encourage others. I 
count it a privilege to support my church 
and other worthwhile causes. I don’t mind 
paying income taxes because they are an 
indication of material blessings. So dear Un- 
cle Sam, don’t let anyone tamper with your 
system of government unless they first show 
you a better one. Thanks for listening and 
Happy New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALTON S. NEWELL, 
President, Newell Manufacturing Co. 


INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY 
SAFETY YEAR 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it is a matter of great interest to this 
body that the nations of the world have 
become aroused to the need for interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of high- 
way safety, an area with which the Com- 
mittee on Public Works has concerned 
itself actively for many years. There is 
today widespread recognition that all 
countries, developed and underdeveloped 
alike, have a common cause in reducing 
the appalling toll of death and injury 
that occurs daily on their roads. 

In that connection, I call to the atten- 
tion of the House a proclamation that 
has just been issued by His Imperial 
Majesty, Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, designating 1973 as Interna- 
tional Highway Safety Year. 

His proclamation was issued at the re- 
quest of the Ethiopian Road Federation, 
of which he is a patron, and which is a 
member of the International Road Fed- 
eration in Washington, D.C. 

His Imperial Majesty has called upon 
all national and international organiza- 
tions to give full support to the cause of 
road safety on a worldwide basis, and 
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particularly in 1973. He noted that high- 
way construction in Ethiopia has done 
much in recent years to expand eco- 
nomic and social progress in his country 
and that this progress can and should be 
accompanied by equal strides in highway 
safety. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that all 
individuals and organizations interested 
in highway safety will endorse His Im- 
perial Majesty’s proclamation and join 
in plans and preparations to make 1973 
one of the safest highway years in 
history. 


AID TO EDUCATION PROPOSALS 
HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, Federal aid to education is a matter 
of great concern to every Member of 
Congress. 

Michael W. Butler, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Arkansas, 
and David L. Scott, associate professor of 
economics at Florida Southern College, 
have recently authored a timely article 
on the economics of Federal aid to edu- 
cation programs. They cite the present 
surplus of teachers, remedial education, 
and education for the handicapped as 
particular problem areas. 

I commend the following article to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

THE MISALLOCATION IN FEDERAL AID TO 

EDUCATION 


(By David L. Scott and Michael W. Butler) 


Over the past two decades one of the main 
educational problems was a shortage 
of teachers. To eliminate this shortage sey- 
eral government aid programs were put into 
effect. In 1958 President Eisenhower signed 
into law the National Defense Education Act, 
the purpose of which was to eliminate the 
shortage of teachers and scientists. The High- 
er Education Act of 1965 provided for teach- 
er training programs, established a National 
Teachers Corps. and provided for graduate 
teacher training fellowships. The Education 
Professions Development Act of 1967 estab- 
lished programs to eliminate shortages of 
adequately trained educational personnel 
and to attract a greater number of qualified 
persons into the teaching profession. These 
acts and other federal aid programs are cur- 
rently providing over $250,000,000 to train 
new teachers and to increase the educational 
attainment level of existing teachers. 

The problem of a teacher shortage has been 
resolved. Today we are faced with a teacher 
surplus, and this surplus is projected by most 
sources to increase In the coming years. Table 
I shows a recent projection by the Office of 
Education, 


TABLE I.—Supply conditions for teachers in 
secondary and elementary schools 


Year, Supply Condition, and Number 

1968-69, Undersupply 

1969-70, Undersupply. 

1970-71, 

1971-72, 

1972-78, 

1975-76, 

1978-79, Oversupply 


Source—U.8. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, The 
Education Profession, 1969-70, p. 78. 
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TABLE |I.—OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS THAT 
ATTEMPT TO DIRECTLY INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF 


TEACHERS 
[In millions of dollars} 


1967 


1968 1968 1970: 


National Defense 
Education Act: Title 
IV, college teacher 
fellowships. 

Education Professions 

Development Act: 
Higher education 

training program... .9 1.9 
Preschool, elemen- 

tary and secondary 

tra ning programs... 55.4 
Preschool, elemen- 

tary and secondary 

grants to States. 

Higher Education Act: 

ational teachers 
corps 
ducational Improve- 
ment for Handi- 
capped: Teacher 
education and 
recruitment 


58.4 42.0 


21.9 24.2 21.7 27.8 310 
146.3 161.2 161.0 234.6 247.4 


Estimated expenditures, 


Source: K. A. Simon and W. V. Grant, U.S. Department of 

alth, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education National 

nter for Educational Statistics, Digest of Educational Statistics 
1°70. pp, 112-113. 


While many factors affect the supply of 
teachers, federal subsidies are among the 
more significant. Some examples of federal 
programs that have as their objective an 
increase in the supply of teachers are listed in 
Table II.* 

Although we continue to spend money to 
solve a problem of teacher shortages that no 
longer exists, other problem area programs 
are inadequately funded. If money is to be 
spent in the area of education it should be 
diverted from the subsidization of teachers 
(which aggravates the problem of a teacher 
surplus) to programs that might offer greater 
benefit to our society. There are many areas 
of education that require additional aid in 
order to carry out their objectives such as 
programs which attempt to educate illit- 
erate adults, handicapped persons, the eco- 
nomic disadvantaged and racial minority 
groups. 

In 1969 $303,000 was spent under Title 
VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act for dropout prevention. The 
amounts spent for 1970 and 1971, $6.9 mil- 
lion and $10.2 million respectively, although 
considerably more, were still insufficient# 
The number of 16-17 year olds not in school 
in October 1970 was 772,000 or ten percent of 
this age group. There were over 1,200,000 
children ages 7 through 17 not in school dur- 
ing the same time period. Moset of these, 
especially in the higher age groups, are con- 
sidered dropouts. Furthermore, increased fed- 
eral aid through the dropout prevention pro- 
gram with the primary objective of retaining 
these children in school could have benefits 
other than simply increasing the educational 
attainment of these children. Crime rates 
are high among 16-17 year olds not in school, 
especially in large cities, and welfare roles 
are crowded by people with low levels of 
educational attainment.® Both crime rates 
and welfare roles would probably be lowered 
by having fewer elementary and secondary 
school dropouts. 

The number of illiterates in the United 
States 14 years of age and over is 1,433,000. 
The number between 14 and 24 years of age 
is 97,000 or about .3 percent of this age group. 
For the 16-24 year age group the illiteracy 
rate for whites is .2 percent and for Negroes 
it is .6 percent." Many of these people could 
be helped by a properly funded program in 
remedial education. Under Title VI of the 
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Higher Education Act, Office of Education ex- 
penditures for Special Programs for the dis- 
advantaged-Talent Search and Remedial As- 
sistance, for 1970 and 1971 are $1.8 million 
and $6.2 million respectively.’ Expenditures 
for these years on a “per-person” basis 
amount to about $1.25 in 1970 and $4.33 in 
1971, an insignificant amount considering 
the magnitude of the problem. The Com- 
mittee on Economic Development recently 
wrote: 

“A general equality in basic student skills 
and understanding is both possible and man- 
datory. Nearly everyone can learn to read 
and write and develop the skills necessary 
to secure equality of minimal achievement 
in the basic literary skills of reading, writ- 
ing and computation. These skills are essen- 
tial to every person... .”* 

Day care centers provide a means by which 
the illiteracy rate might be lowered in the 
long run. Providing preschool education in 
day care centers could have a profound ef- 
fect in raising the educational attainment 
level of young children, 

“The most effective point at which to in- 
fluence the cumulative process of education 
is in the early preschool years, when the 
child has a large capacity for acquiring skills 
and cultivating expectancies, Only a massive 
effort to establish both public and private 
preschool educational programs will provide 
the preparation in motivation, intellectual 
capacities, and physical skills essential to 
success in achieving total basic literary.” ° 

As more and more women begin to work 
full-time, especially those considered eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, an increasing 
number of children are being put in pre- 
school day care centers.” Both the number 
of children and the percent of children en- 
rolled in preschool programs have been in- 
creasing since 1964. Table III shows the 
number of children enrolled in such pro- 
grams during 1969. A further funding for 
preschool programs could have a significant 
long run impact in reducing the illiteracy 
rate and in reducing the dropout rate among 
disadvantaged youth, “Disadvantaged chil- 
dren who reach school age without pre- 
schooling soon fall behind in reading and 
writing. This results in retardation in all 
tasks requiring basic literacy” leading to 
failure and early dropouts.“ The Headstart 
Program has had some success in providing 
early childhood education for disadvan- 
taged preschool children. Since 1964, 3,300,- 
000 children have benefited under this pro- 
gram. Even though the average assistance 
per child is currently about $1,050 per year, 
both a greater effort and a larger budget is 
necessary to solve the problems of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged child. 


TABLE IIl.—Children under 6 years of age 
enrolled in prekindergarten programs Oc- 
tober 1969 


Age and number of students 


Source.—Alvin Renetzky and J. S. Green 
(eds.), Standard Education Almanac (Los 
Angeles: Academic Media Publishers, 1971), 
p. 64, 


Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 established the Followthrough Pro- 
gram which is intended “to help children 
from low income families sustain in the 
primary grades the educational gains made 
in Headstart or other similar preschool pro- 
grams.” 1 Followthrough could be a very 
significant program if it were properly 
funded but it is estimated that in 1970 the 
program was able to serve only about 35,000 
children, a totally inadequate number.% 

Despite the magnitude of the problem 
many programs designed to aid the disadvan- 
taged, handicapped and minority groups are 
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not successful simply because the programs 
lack money. Table IV illustrates some of the 
expenditures of the Office of Education for 
1970. In comparing the expenditures on these 
programs to expenditures for teacher train- 
ing in Table II, it is obvious that there exists 
a misallocation of Office of Education funds, 


TABLE IV.—Partial listing of expenditures, 
Office of Education, 1970 
(In millions of dollars) 
Programs and expenditures* 
Educationally deprived children (In- 
dian) 
Early childhood education for handi- 
capped 
Programs for disadvantaged—Talent 
arch 


ects 

Adult education courses (American In- 
dian) 

Program for disadvantaged—Upward 
Bound) 


*Estimated 


Source.—List of Operating Federal Assist- 
ance Programs Compiled during the Roth 
Study, Prepared by the Staff of Representa- 
tive William V. Roth, Jr. (Washington: U.S, 
Government Printing Office, 1969) . 


We think it is necessary that the programs 
of the Office of Education be reviewed and 
programs that are no longer serving the pub- 
lic be eliminated. Money needs to be allo- 
cated to programs that are attempting to 
solve current problems, not problems of the 
past. More specifically, the programs whose 
purpose it is to increase the supply of teach- 
ers should be eliminated and the money used 
to fund programs which aid disadvantaged 
and handicapped students. This would ac- 
complish two goals: the elimination or re- 
duction of the projected surplus of teachers 
and the elevation of the education level of a 
large number of students, especially the 
handicapped and disadvantaged. 


FOOTNOTES 


+ Some other factors affecting teacher sup= 
ply are higher salaries, job security, improved 
working conditions, greater job prestige, etc. 
Both demand and supply are significant in 
determining the surplus of teachers. 

2For a complete summary of Office of Edu- 
cation expenditures by legislative program 
for fiscal years 1960 through 1971 see K. A. 
Simon and W. V. Grant, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Digest of Educational Statistics 
1970 (Washington: U.S, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1971) , pp. 112-13. 

3 Estimated amounts. 

*U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, Current Population 3—Popu- 
lation Characteristics, series P-20, no, 222, 
(Washington: U.S, Government Printing Of- 
fice, June 28, 1971), p. 12. 

5In 1969 30.5 percent of total arrests Oc- 
curred in the age group of 18 years old and 
under, Juvenile delinquents tend to be con- 
centrated in the inner city area. See the FBI’s 
Uniform Crime Reports—1969, Crime in the 
United States (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1970), p. 56 and p. 122. 
Also see the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
Task Force Report: Crime and Its Impact— 
An Assessment (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1967) , pp. 60-72. 

*U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census, Current Population Reports—Popu~- 
lation Characteristics, series P-20, no. 217 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, March 10, 1971), p. 8. 

7 Estimates by the Office of Education. 

s Committee for Economic Development, 
Education for the Urban Disadvantaged— 
From Preschool to Employment (New York: 
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Committee for Economic Development, 1971), 
» 17. 
E ’ Ibid. 

1 The probability of being poor is about 
three times as great for a Negro family as it 
is for a white family, a fact which probably 
accounts for there-being a larger percentage 
of Negro children age 3 to 4 years enrolled in 
nursery school than white children of the 
same age group. See U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports—Population Characteristics, 
series P-20, no. 215 (Washington: U.S. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office, March 5, 1971), p. 2. 

u CED Report, loc. cit., p. 35. 

4 List of Operating Federal Assistance Pro- 
grams Compiled during the Roth Study, Pre- 
pared by the Staff of Representative William 
V. Roth, Jr. (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1969), p. 394. 

13 Ibid., p. 395. 


CONGRESS MUST ACT ON THE WEST 
COAST DOCK STRIKE 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, twice in 
the past 2 weeks the President has 
asked—even pleaded—with Congress to 
act promptly and decisively to end the 
crippling west coast dock strike. 

His message yesterday reflected his 
frustration at the reluctance of the 
Congress to face up to its responsibili- 
ties in this regard. The Congress should 
act and it must act. Eventually it will 
have to act. There are really no two 
ways about it. 

For 15 months now, the collective bar- 
gaining process has been underway. And 
in those 15 months, little if anything has 
been accomplished other than to point 
up the hopelessness of the situation. 

And for the better part of the time 
since last July 1, the American public 
has been dealt a crippling blow, and 
our best efforts to restore health to our 
national economy have been hindered. 
The cost to the west coast States alone 
has been estimated at $23 million a day 
for each day of the strike. 

The parties to the negotiations can 
foresee no-end to the impasse. Millions 
of Americans are suffering needlessly. 
The President has exhausted every rem- 
edy available to him in trying to re- 
solve this matter. And the Congress is 
seemingly unconcerned or reluctant to 
act or deliberately not acting. Some had 
hoped that the mere threats of congres- 
sional intervention would spur a volun- 
tary settlement. Yet Congress does not 
even. appear to be threatening action. 

Clearly, no one—not the President nor 
any Member of the Congress—relishes 
interference with the venerable Ameri- 
can tradition of free, collective bargain- 
ing, last.of all in-an election year. But 
the Congress cannot look the other way 
and hope: the problem will disappear, 
because it will not. It will only get worse. 

It is high time that we face up to our 
responsibility and move to end this 
calamity, either as the President has re- 
quested or in some other manner that 
the wisdom of this body should decide. 
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But the important thing is that Con- 
gress act and act swiftly. 


BIG SCORE FOR NIXON 
HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BELCHER, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Tulsa Daily World on January 17, 1972, 
entitled, “Big Score for Nixon.” 

I think this represents the most accu- 
rate analysis of the efforts that President 
Nixon has continually made to bring an 
end to the Vietnam war and to effectuate 
the safe return of our prisoners of war. 
The article follows: 
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President Nixon’s speech Tuesday night 
may not end the war in Vietnam any sooner, 
but it has effectively cut the ground out from 
under his antiwar political opponents at 
home. 

Hanoi and the Viet Cong have responded 
in their automatic fashion. Sneering rejec- 
tion has become so routine after every offer 
of an American President that it would be a 
major shock if they answered in any other 
way. There is nothing Mr, Nixon could say— 
short of all-out capitulation—that the Com- 
munist enemy would accept. 

But the fact is that the eight-point plan 
he has offered this time is so reasonable and 
so fair that Americans must find it hard to 
understand why the North Vietnamese would 
not quickly latch onto if they are genuinely 
interested in ending the war. 

Why that doesn’t happen, only the Com- 
munists can explain. Something in their 
psychology, perhaps, makes them bound not 
to budge an inch from their own peace plan, 
which amounts to a unilateral backout—sur- 
render—by the Americans. 

No plan can be acceptable to them unless 
it guarantees them a takeover of the Govern- 
ment in Saigon. That Mr. Nixon cannot offer 
or agree to. 

But in American eyes the offer of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu to step down from office 
and have the Government elected under in- 
ternational supervision is as fair as anything 
could be. And the requirement for a cease- 
fire and release of American prisoners of war 
is a minimum demand that could not harm 
the enemy in any way. 

But Hanoi is not buying it. So what good is 
the Nixon proposal? 

Simply this: The President has let the 
world know how far this country already 
has gone and is willing to go to bring peace 
to. Southeast Asia. And he has shown once 
again how dangerous it is for political op- 
ponents to jump on an American Chief Ex- 
ecutive in foreign affairs. 

The political claque demanding that every 
last American in Vietnam be withdrawn in 
the next five minutes is of course rejecting 
Mr, Nixon’s proposal as predictably as the 
Communists. The McGoverns and Hartkes 
can no more look at this issue honestly and 
objectively than they can endorse a Repub- 
lican President for re-election. 

But the. American people as a whole will 
not. listen to these homegrown parrots of the 
Hanoi line. Anyone with the slightest sense 
of fairness must know the President has bent 
over as far as he can go—and we now know 
he has been doing it for 30 months. 

Beyond this his only alternative is to run 
up. the white flag and swallow the enemy's 
terms—abandoning American prisoners to 
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the mercy of their captors, Such a course can 
be acceptable only to the faintest of hearts 
and the fuzziest of heads, some of whom are 
running for President. 


CHILD CARE CARAVAN PROGRAM 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO, Mr. Speaker, the cre- 
ative efforts we make now to broaden 
the world of our pre-schoolchildren will 
surely reap future dividends. 

Innovative programs designed to 
reach parents with information about 
and for young children are being ini- 
tiated as a mean of providing pre- 
schoolers with interesting, stimulating 
activities in the world of imagination, 
nature and art. Such a program will be 
instituted in northwestern Connecticut 
through the efforts of Joan-Gayle Har- 
rison who teaches at Northwestern 
Community College and coordinates 
Northwestern’s child-care program. 

A $3,900 grant from the Connecticut 
Commission on Aid to Higher Educa- 
tion together with about $2,000 in “in- 
kind” matching funds from the college 
will help establish a child care caravan 
to serve at least eight communities. The 
child care caravan will help inform par- 
ents about ways in which they can en- 
gage their youngsters in activities that 
develop interests and skills and provide 
wholesome recreation. 

Northwestern Community College and 
Miss Harrison are to be commended for 
their industry and foresight in planning 
such a program. For the interest of my 
colleagues, an article further describ- 
ing this much needed program which 
appeared in the Winsted Evening Citi- 
zen follows: 

LocaL COLLEGE TEACHER Gers GRANT FOR 
CHILD CARE CARAVAN PROGRAM 

Joan-Gayle Harrison of Northwestern 
Community College faculty has received a 
$3,900 grant from the Connecticut Commis- 
sion on Ald to Higher Education, 

The college will contribute about $2,000 in 
“in-kind” matching funds. 

The grant funds will be used to institute a 
child-care caravan program designed to serve 
the parents of pre-school children in north- 
western Connecticut. This program seeks to 
reach parents with information about and 
for young children. It will demonstrate to 
parents means of providing stimulating, in- 
teresting, and fun activities for young chil- 
dren. 

The areas stressed will be imagination, art, 
and nature. Additionally the program will 
provide actual materials for parents to work 
with, and to take home for their children. 
Developmental needs of young children will 


be stressed. All activities will be based on in- 
expensive or free materials, 

Child Care Caravan will be a three evening 
program given in specified target areas, The 
three-hour sessions will be scheduled on 
consecutive Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights. 

Each session will begin with a discussion. 
Participants will be encouraged to express 
their ideas. The activity period will follow; 
all of the activities will be done simultane- 
ously. The participants will move from ac- 
tivity to activity as their interests determine. 
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Each activity will be set up by a student 
helper who will explain the procedures, 

The focal point of the first session will be 
activities for the young child in the world of 
imagination. Topics to be covered include im- 
portance of role play, water play, encourag- 
ing imagination, and stimulating imagina- 
tion. The second session will deal with activi- 
ties for the young child in the world of art. 

Topics to be covered include development 
of small muscles, development of sensory 
skills, development of eye-hand coordination 
and importance of experiences on develop- 
ment of skills. The third session will cover 
young children in the world of nature. 
Topics for discussion will be the role of 
ecology in the child’s future, significance of 
nature in leisure activities, development of 
vocabulary, learning about one’s natural in- 
heritance, and development of observational 
skills. The activities covered each evening 
will be designed to emphasize these concepts. 

At present, the Child Care Caravan is plan- 
ning to conduct programs in Canaan, Sharon, 
Washington, Litchfield, Colebrook, New Hart- 
ford, Woodbury and Thomaston. 

Speaking about the program Miss Harrison 
said, “The caravan concept has succeeded in 
both urban and rural areas with medical 
teams, dramatic groups, art exhibits, and 
libraries. Its major advantages are that the 
program goes out to the people, rather than 
the people coming to the program. Also, one 
presentation can be used for many situa- 
tions.” 

Miss Harrison is Coordinator of Child Care 
Program at Northwestern. She has a Master’s 
degree in Child Development and Family 
Relations from the University of Tennessee. 
Prior to her coming to Northwestern, she was 
an early childhood specialist at Progress for 
Providence, a community action agency in 
Providence, R.I. In that capacity she was in- 
strumental in forming the Rhode Island 
4C’s (Community Coordinated Child Care). 

While she was doing her graduate work at 
Tennessee she was involvd with Focus, an 
organization that works in Appalachia. Also 
she taught a class in Child Care for New 
Careers. 

Prior to her graduate work Miss Harrison 
taught kindergarten in North Branford, Con- 
necticut. She also codirected and taught a 
prekindergarten summer program for two 
summers in North Branford. 

As Coordinator of the Department of Chila 
Care at Northwestern she has worked on the 
development of the curriculum. Miss Harrison 
also initiated the formation of the Con- 
necticut Counsel of Community College 
Child Care Coordinators. She also initiated a 
Haison among the college, the Early Chid- 
hood Section of the Department of Education 
and the Department of Health. 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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PARLIAMENTARIANS ASK CEASE- 
FIRE IN VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, experienced 
observers throughout the world are not 
at all satisfied that the hostilities in Viet- 
nam are ending as they should. Below I 
am appending an appeal from 115 parlia- 
mentarians of many nations for a 
cease-fire in Vietnam that shall extend 
from Christmas to the Tet holiday. Their 
appeal follows one issued by the Inter- 
national Committee of Conscience on Vi- 
etnam, containing thinkers of many 
countries. 

As a U.S. parliamentarian, Iam happy 
to join these concerned legislators, be- 
cause I agree so deeply with their wish 
for more positive steps toward peace in 
Vietnam. 

The material follows: 

AN APPEAL TO ALL COMBATANTS IN INDOCHINA: 
IN THE NAME OF HUMANITY STOP THE 
KILLING Now 
We speak for millions who are sickened 

beyond endurance by the continued blood- 

letting in Vietnam and its neighbor coun- 
tries. The bombing. The My Lais. The War 
against civilians by both sides. The search- 
and-destroy missions. The ambushes and 
the terror and the torture. The young men, 
ripped apart, crying for their mothers, The 
children, burned and wounded, fatherless 
and motherless. The widows, the cripples, 
the farmers whose land has been made sterile 
by defoliants and fire, Negotiations, protests, 
cries against the horror, make no headway 
against one harsh fact. The killing goes on. 

It must be stopped! Not only for the sake 
of the Vietnamese and Laotians and the 
Cambodians and the young American sol- 
diers, but for all our sakes. Our sense of 
humanity cannot survive these inhuman in- 
decencies. 

Political settlements are necessary, we 
know, and both sides have stated positions 
that make them possible. Their proposals 
have been so hedged about with unaccepta- 
ble conditions as to make ents al- 
most impossible, as all the parties continue 
to seek victory or advantage on the battle- 
field. But the statements have been made, 
and world opinion must force them out of 
the realm of partisan rhetoric and into the 
framework of political reality. Then the 
Paris talks can become something more than 
the bitter farce they now are. Finding ulti- 
mate solutions will be a long hard process, 
but the only alternative is continued 
slaughter. 

All the more reason to stop the killing 
now. Political settlement made over a waste- 
land of corpses is anathema. 

CEASE-FIRE NOW 

The United States must take the first 
move. It is American firepower that accounts 
for most of the deaths and almost all of the 
destruction. It is Americans who are fighting 
half the world away from their own shores. 
They must take the initiative: 

To declare unilaterally an immediate 
cease-fire, stopping the bombing and ground 
missions, not firing unless fired upon, tak- 
ing positions of self-defense; 

To pursue vigorously an agreement by 
which that cease-fire can be made per- 
manent; 


To specify an early date by which its 
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military withdrawal will be complete—per- 
haps six months after the cease-fire becomes 
effective. 

The South Vietnamese Government must 
join fully in the cease-fire, and in the nego- 
tiations required to make it permanent. 
They must also accept such safeguards as 
are necessary for the National Liberation 
Front forces to pursue their goals politically 
after the cease-fire. 

For all the killing to end the National 
Liberation Front-Provisional Revolutionary 
Government and the North Vietnamese must 
respond in kind. We call on them to react 
positively to such a cease-fire initiative when 
it is made; and to join, under such safe- 
guards, in ending the killing and in the 
negotiations for a permanent cease-fire. 

A cease-fire now would help create the 
conditions in which a general settlement of 
the conflict would be possible. Such a set- 
tlement, which would move the conflict from 
the military to the political arena, requires 
a free and open political process which ex- 
cludes no candidate or party. 

But that can happen only when the shoot- 
ing has stopped. 

We appeal to all three Great Powers, whose 
own contest for power and influence is be- 
ing fought tn Southeast Asia to use their 
influence on the warring parties to bring 
about ‘a permanent cease-fire. Not only the 
United States, but the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China must join to 
bring this holocaust to an end, for the sake 
of the humanity whose welfare they profess 
to protect, It is they who must in some man- 
ner agree upon a neutral commission to 
supervise the cease-fire and to assure that 
neither side takes military advantage of it. 

We are one people, all of us, They are our 
brothers whom we kill—and our sisters and 
our children! We cannot let this slaughter 
go on, We appeal to the consciences of men— 
and women throughout the world, whatever 
their personal political loyalties, to join us 
in this demand: 

End the killing now! Demand an Immedi- 
ate, Total Cease-Fire With Absolute Commit- 
ment to Complete Withdrawal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
CONSCIENCE ON VIETNAM 


We, members of the Parliaments of our 
respective nations, Join in the appeal issued 
by the International Committee of Con- 
science on Vietnam to Stop-the-Killing in 
Indo-China through the immediate institu- 
tion of a cease-fire, unilaterally announced 
by the United States and joined in by the 
other three parties to the war. We believe 
that as the moves toward political settlement 
are being made, it is intolerable that the kill- 
ing and bombing should continue in these 
countries that haye suffered so much sl- 
ready. We join with the 150 original spon- 
sors of this appeal wholeheartedly to call on 
the governments Involved to take tmmediate 
action, 

Specifically, we propose that the usual 
Christmas truce be combined with the usual 
brief cease-fire at Tet to make a Christmas- 
to-Tet cease-fire. We ask that both sides an- 
nounce their willingness to do this, and to 
welcome an international team of observers, 
including if possible Vietnamese of all par- 
ties, to supervise the cease-fire in order to 
make sure that neither side takes military. 
advantage of it. 

We ask each side in the war also to declare 
that it will not be the first to resume hos- 
tilities after Tet. 

We believe that the conscience of the world 
combine with the dictates of political good 
sense to Insist that this slaughter be stopped. 

We send this appeal to all parties in. the 
dispute, and particularly to our fellow Par- 
limentarians in the United States Congress. 

W. Albeda, M.P., Netherlands. 

Kristian Albertsen, M.P., Denmark. 
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Frank Allaun, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Norman Atkinson, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Svend Auken, M.P., Denmark. 

Rt. Hon. Philip Noel Baker, M.P., United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Meizoz Bernanrd, M.P., Switzerland. 

Sidney Bidnell, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Albert Booth, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Mr. P. J. Boukema, M.P., Netherlands . 

Andrew Brewin, M.P., Canada. 

Mrs, G. Brautigam, M.P., Netherlands. 

Mr. Albert Bussey, M.P., Switzerland. 

Lord Ritchie Calder, M.P., United Kingdom., 

Mogens Camre, M.P., Denmark. 

W. du Chatinier, M.P., Netherlands. 

Mr. Andre Chavannes, M.P., Switzerland. 

Poul Dalsager, M.P., Denmark. 

Stanley Clinton Davis, M.P., United King- 
dom. 

Helle Degn, M.P., Denmark. 

Tran Ngoc Diao, M.P., South Vietnam, 

Huynh Ngoc Dieu, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Meta Ditzel, M.P., Denmark. 

Mai Ngoc Duog, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Mr. Pierre Duvanel, M.P., Switzerland. 

C. Egas, M.P., Netherlands. 

D. Eisma, M.P., Netherlands, 

Hans E. Erenbjerg, M.P., Denmark. 

Reidar Faurbye, M.P., Denmark. 

Ted Fletcher, MP., United Kingdom. 

Mr. Armand Forel, M.P., Switzerland. 

Dr. Mr. B. de Gaay Fortman, M.P., Nether- 
lands. 

M. Gardeniers-Berendsen, M.P., Nether- 
lands. 

M. , Senator, France. 

ae piers Gassman, M.P., Switzerland. 

Nguyen Van Han, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Ove Hansen, M.P., Denmark. 

Svend Haugaard, M.P., Denmark. 

Kristine Heltberg, M.P., Denmark. 

Kart Hjortnes, M.P., Denmark. 

Ta Thanh Hol, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Nguyen Cong Hoan, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Robert Hughes, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Dr. M. van Hulten, M.P., Netherlands. 

Phan Xuan Huy, M,P.„ South Vietnam. 

Frode Jakobsen, M.P., Denmark. 

Svend Jakobsen, M.P., Denmark. 

Mr. Ziegler Jean, M.P., Switzerland. 

Hugh Jenkins, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Anker Jorgensen, M.P., Denmark. 

Rudolf Kaffka, M.P., West Germany. 

Russell Kerr, M.P., United Kingdom, 

Arne Kielland, M.P., Norway. 

Ds. J. Knot, M.P., Netherlands. 

H, Koekoek, M.P., Netherlands. 

Edele Kruchow, M.P., Denmark, 

C. Laban, M.P., Netherlands, 

Aksel Larsen, M.P., Denmark. 

Arne Larsen, M.P., Denmark, 

Drs. A. J. Lems, M.P., Netherlands, 

The Rt. Rev. Lord MacLeod, M.P., United 
Kingdom. 

Doan Mai, M.P., South Vietnam. 

A. Martini, M.P., Netherlands. 

Mr. J. W. Masman, M.P., Netherlands, 

A. Mater, M.P., Netherlands. 

John Mendelson, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Ian Mikardo, M.P., United Kingdom. 

To Do Minh, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Orla Moller, M.P., Denmark. 

G. Monnerville, Senator, France. 

Mrs. Gabrielle Nanchen, M.P., Switzerland. 

Poul Overgaard Nielsen, M.P., Denmark, 

Preben Steen Nielsen, M.P., Denmark. 

Ho Ngoc Nhuan, M.P., South Vietnam. 

A. T. Oele, M.P., Netherlands. 

D. A. Th. van Oijen, M.P., Netherlands. 

Stanley Orme, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Laurie Pavitt, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Carl Bertel Pedersen, M.P., Denmark. 

Nguyen Van Phung, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Nguyen Van Phuoc, M.P., South Vietnam, 

8. P. Pronte, M.P., Netherlands. 

John Rankin, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Prof. Dr. L. M. de Rijk, M.P., Netherlands. 

Else-Merete Ross, M.P., Denmark. 

Hon. Jovito Salonga, M.P., Philippines. 

J. Schaefer, M.P., Netherlands. 
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A. Schouten, M.P., Netherlands. 

Renee Short, M.P., United Kingdom. 

Dennis Skinner, M.P., United Kingdom. 

The Rt. Rev. Lord Soper, United Kingdom. 

Poul Sogaard, M.P., Denmark. 

A. G. van der Spek, M.P., Netherlands. 

Bernhardt Tastesen, M.P., Denmark. 

Huynh Trung Thanh, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Tieu Mong Thu, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Ly Truong Tran, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Le Tran Trang, M.P., South Vietnam. 

Ir. D. S. Tuijnman, M.P., Netherlands. 

Nguyen Phuoe Vinh Tung, M.P., South 
Vietnam. 

Age Valbak, M.P., Denmark. 

Mr. Arthur Villard, M.P., Switzerland. 

Holger Viveke, M.P., Denmark. 

J.J. Voogd, M.P., Netherlands. 

H. Wiebenga, M.P., Netherlands. 

E. R. Wieldraaijer, M.P., Netherlands. 

Drs, W. A. F. Wilbers, M.P., Netherlands. 

Mr. J, H. van Wijk, M.P., Netherlands, 

D. de Zeezuw, M.P., Netherlands. 

Dr. J. H. Zoon, M.P., Netherlands. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES RECEIVED TODAY, 
DECEMBER 15, 1971 
Italy 

Carlos Fracanzani, Deputy. 
Ugo Bartosaghe, Deputy. 
Antonello Trombadori, Deputy. 
Luigi Anderlini, Senator. 
Carlos Levi, Senator. 

Denmark 
Tove Lindbo Larsen, M.P. 
Birthe Weiss, M.P. 
Niels Helveg Petersen, M.P. 
Poul Dam, M.P. 


AIME FORAND 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passing of former Congressman Aime 
Forand on January 18, the American 
people lost a good friend and effective 
ally. 

Aime Forand represented the First 
District of Rhode Island from 1937 to 
1939 and from 1941 to 1960. In truth, 
his constituency was the American peo- 
ple, and he served them loyally and well 
both as a Member of this body and as a 
private citizen. 

It was my privilege to serve with Aime 
Forand on the Committee on Ways and 
Means for almost 15 years. During that 
time he emerged as the principal 
spokesman and advocate of social secu- 
rity, unemploymen* insurance, and most 
importantly, medicare. 

In 1960, because of failing health, 
Aime Forand retired from the House but 
not from the battle. In that year he 
founded the National Council of Senior 
Citizens to lead the fight for medicare. 
Five years later, when the battle was 
won, Aime Forand was rightfully called 
the father of medicare. 

Those of us who worked with him know 
how very much the title—“Father of 
Medicare”—is his. 

Even more important than medicare 
is the example of public service which 
Aime Forand leaves us. He taught us 
what a Congressman can be and should 
be, and that is Aime Forand’s real legacy. 
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POLLUTION, A EUROPEAN 
PROBLEM 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are too often apt in our necessary con- 
cern oyer the spread of pollution to hurl 
verbal abuse at our government institu- 
tions and business corporations as if pol- 
lution were purely an American problem. 
More specifically, American manufactur- 
ers are pictured as major villains with 
the implication being that in our country 
more than anywhere else in the globe 
pollution has surpassed controls. 

A very timely article in the New 
York Times of Friday, January 21, on 
the problems of European pollution has 
come to my attention, and I insert it 
into the Recorp to properly make the 
point that pollution is a problem in all 
continents. 

The article follows: 

POLLUTION, A EUROPEAN PROBLEM 

RomeE.—Nearly everybody here seems to be 
talking about foul air, dirty water, adulter- 
ated food, forest fires or the massacre of 
birds and animals by throngs of weekend 
hunters, but only the lower echelons of the 
Italian judiciary are doing anything about 
it. 

A 29-year-old Rome magistrate, Gianfranco 
Amendola, kept a local industrialist in jail 
for six days until he promised to buy new 
equipment to purify wastes from his oilseed 
plant that had been fouling the Tiber River 
and the nearby sea. 

Italian magistrates have impounded tank- 
ers found to have leaked oil into already- 
polluted coastal waters, forced refineries to 
clean up, and ordered Rome’s international 
Fiumicino Airport to filter fuel and lubri- 
cants from the flow into the sea. 
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These cases are symptomatic of the vast 
Italian ecological problem, recognized by 
Italian and international experts as having 
deteriorated so much in the last two decades 
that the country faces menaces worse than 
most any other part of Europe. 

Not that the rest of Europe is not greatly 
concerned about pollution. For example, West 
Germany is pressing for controls on the foul- 
ing of the Ruhr and Saarland areas; last 
May, millions of fish died in the pollution of 
the Necker and Sieg, tributaries of the Rhine 
by a combination of a dry spell and the out- 
flow from a wood-processing plant. 

Paris, whose air is noxious from the un- 
ending flow of street-clogging automobiles, 
as well as ordinary urban pollution, is test- 
ing the filtering of air through 16.5-foot-high 
towers that are basically oversized vacuum 
cleaners. 

Britain, with beaches fouled several times 
from spilled tanker cargoes, has said she will 
sink or seize any ofl carrier—inside or out- 
side territorial waters—that threatens to 
dirty her shores. 

The problem of the Mediterranean Sea 
was the subject of an international Pacem 
in Maribus conference in Malta in July, 
which called for a Mediterranean council to 
curb pollution of the sea, and controls on 
such things as the design of oil tankers, or 
sewage disposal into the sea. 

In Italy, the generally over-cautious state 
radio and television system have done a good 
job the last few years in alerting the people 
to the ecological dangers facing their beau- 
tiful country. 
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The reasons for the enyironmental crisis 
facing Italy are many. The country, densely 
populated, has had spectacular industrial de- 
velopment, including an inflow of millions 
from rural areas into the cities, during the 
last generation. One of five Italians now 
owns an automobile. And Italy refines much 
more crude oil for export than is needed for 
home consumption. 

The magistrates that have taken up the 
cudgels for striking out against the polluters 
have substituted themselves for a Parlia- 
ment and a Government that are engrossed 
in partisan politics. They have stirred the 
nation by taking the place of the inefficient 
state and municipal bureaucracies. 

One 31-year-old judge, Ettore Maresia, 
caused an enormous impression when he 
jailed for 30 hours the Mayor, Pietro Gugliel- 
mini, of the seaport city of Civitavecchia as 
an alleged polluter, for ignoring urgings to 
curb the flow of raw sewage into the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. 

Judicial proceedings in the landmark cases 
involving the Mayor and the Rome indus- 
trialist are pending, and hundreds of indus- 
trial concerns are fighting court orders to 
install antipollution equipment. But other 
companies have paid fines and have mended 
their ways, as well as sewage pipes. 

So there has been progress. Only 10 years 
ago, it would have been considered almost 
high treason to suggest that the tumultuous 
motorization and the string of new refineries 
along the 5,000 miles of Italian coastline were 
ruining the country that was once praised as 
“the garden of Europe.” 

Only when ecology became a household 
word in the United States did Italians realize 
that they, too, had to worry about their en- 
vironment, A few politicians in search for a 
cause did some well-publicized public worry- 
ing about the environment. But so far Italy 
lacks comprehensive legislation seeking clean 
air and water. 

The only major study about the environ- 
mental perils and the cost of ending it was, 
ironically, undertaken by Ente Nazionale 
Idrocarburi, the Government oil and gas 
combine, which operates many of the coastal 
refineries. 

The study estimated it would cost $14.4- 

billion over a 15-year period to clean up 
Italy; nobody knows where such funds can 
be raised. 
An international banking consortium has 
made available $400-million to save Venice 
from its worst ecological enemies. But even 
there, much more will be needed to preserve 
the unique lagoon city from decay. 


DOLLARS FOR HANOI—A RENEWED 
BRIBE FOR “PEACE” 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s recent announcement of his $2.5 
billion in foreign aid to rebuild and re- 
construct North Vietnam is but another 
attempt at international bribery—the 
U.S. Government is simply trying to buy 
Communist agreement to accept Ameri- 
can surrender. 

This is not a new attempt to buy 
peace; it was first proposed by President 
Lyndon Johnson, April 7, 1965, when he 
announced in a speech at Johns Hopkins 
University that the U.S. stood ready to 
participate in “unconditional discus- 
sions” toward a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam. He urged the Southeast Asia 
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nations, including North Vietnam, to un- 
dertake a massive, cooperative economic 
development program that he hoped 
would be initiated by U.N. Secretary U 
Thant and financed by the United States 
and all other industrialized countries, 
including the Soviet Union. 

President Johnson promised, April 7, 
1965, to ask Congress “to join in a billion- 
dollar American investment in this ef- 
fort as soon as it is under way.” 

Nothing really seems to have changed. 
The bribe offer has gone up $1.5 billion 
yet the Communists continue to refuse 
the offer, knowing that the American 
Government will continue to up the offer 
ana will eventually yield to whatever the 
Communists demand, including total and 
unconditional U.S. surrender and finan- 
cial terms which they specify. 

The President fails to appreciate that 
the Communists will not be bought off 
short of their avowed goal—total and 
completed domination in that area and 
eventually the world. 

What is most shocking is that the 
American Government continues to talk 
while American men continue to die; the 
administration continues to consider ev- 
ery possible alternative to end the war 
in Southeast Asia, short of victory—the 
only honorable means and the only one 
available short of total, absolute, and un- 
conditional surrender of the American 
people for the first time in their history. 

I ask that related material follow and 
urge our colleagues to pay particular 
note to the material concerned with the 
institution of the Asian Development 
Bank, the organization designed to pro- 
vide such aid and assistance as promised 
by both Presidents. 

The little publicized truth is that the 
House only yesterday approved continued 
American funding of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, thus giving President Nixon 
the opportunity to carry out his proposal 
of rebuilding and reconstructing North 
Vietnam. 

The materials follow: 

{From the Washington Star, Jan. 28, 1972] 
US. Ar OFFER Is $7.5 BILLION 
(By Garnett D. Horner and George Sherman) 

Hanoi representatives were told in two 
secret meetings last summer that North Viet- 
nam could expect post-war reconstruction 
aid from the United States of around $2.5 bil- 
lion, administration officials have disclosed. 

Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon's 
supersecret negotiator, used the $2.5 billion 
figure for North Vietnam—out of a total of 
$7.5 billion in U.S. aid for Indochina over 
a five-year period—as illustrating what kind 
of postwar aid Nixon had in mind. 

It was emphasized by officials here yester- 
day and today that the figures mentioned to 
the North Vietnamese in the secret Paris 
talks were not firm, but merely illustrative 
of the range of aid that might be developed. 

The promise of reconstruction aid after 
peaceful settlement of the Indochina war was 
outlined to the Hanoi representatives after 
they had demanded reparations from the 
United States. 

State Department officials said that no de- 
tailed planning has begun inside the admin- 
istration to carry out the offer. They added, 
however, that should Hanoi accept, it could 
be cranked into the aid machinery “very 
quickly.” 

Yesterday, John Hannah, administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, 
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confirmed that his agency could carry out 
the operation. 

But he told a conference of editors and 
broadcasters at the State Department that 
the program would take special congressional 
approval, since all Communist countries are 
now excluded from the 40-nation aid pro- 


gram. 

Administration officials explained later 
that they would simply have to ask Congress, 
following any over-all settlement with Hanol, 
to exempt North Vietnam from the foreign 
aid legislation. 


Tue INDEX OF WORLD EVENTS 
VoLUME XXV 
[From Facts on Pile Yearbook 1965] 
VIETNAM CRISIS 
L. B. J. Offers Talks & Aid 


Pres. Johnson announced Apr. 7 that the 
U.S. stood ready to participate in “uncon- 
ditional discussions” toward a peaceful set- 
tlement in Vietnam. He urged Southeast 
Asian nations, including North Vietnam, to 
undertake a massive, cooperative economic 
development program that he hoped would 
be initiated by UN Secy. Gen. U Thant and 
financed by the U.S. and all other industrial- 
ized countries, including the Soviet Union. 
He said he would ask Congress “to join in 
a billion dollar American investment in this 
effort as soon as it is under way.” 

Mr. Johnson made the proposals in a 
speech delivered at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore, Md. 

Regarding negotiations, the President said: 
“We will never be 2d in the search for... 
a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. There may 
be many ways to this kind of peace: in dis- 
cussion or negotiation with the governments 
concerned, in large groups or in small ones, 
in the reaffirmation of old agreements or 
their strengthening with new ones... We re- 
main ready, with this purpose, for uncon- 
ditional discussions.” 

Mr. Johnson said that the “essentials of 
any final settlement” were: “An independent 
South Vietmam—securely guaranteed and 
able to shape its own relationships to all 
others, free from outside interference, tied 
to no alliance, a military base for no coun- 
try.” 

In reaffirming the U.S. commitment in 
Vietnam, the President said: “We fight be- 
cause we must fight if we are to live in a 
world where every country can shape its own 
destiny ... we must deal with the world 
as it is, if it is ever to be as we wish.... 
The first reality is that North Vietnam has 
attacked . . . South Vietnam; its object is 
total conquest.” Although some South Viet- 
namese were fighting their own government, 
the flow of men, supplies and orders “from 
north to south” was “the heartbeat of the 
war. ” 


“Over this war and all Asia is another 
reality: the deepening shadow of Commu- 
nist China,” Mr. Johnson said. “The rulers 
in Hanoi are urged on by Peiping,” a régime 
which was guilty of aggression in Tibet, In- 
dia and Korea and which “is helping the 


forces of violence in almost 
tinent.” 

A “national pledge to help South Viet- 
nam defend its independence” had been 
made by every American President since 
1954, Mr. Johnson said. “To dishonor that 
pledge ... would be an unforgivable wrong.” 
He cited these additional reasons for the 
U.S. presence in Vietnam: (a) “To strengthen 
world order. Around the globe . . . are people 
whose well-being rests in part on the belief 
that they can count on us if they are at- 
tacked.” (b) “Because there are great stakes 
in the balance. Let no one think for a mo- 
ment that retreat from Vietnam would bring 
an end to conflict. .. . The central lesson of 
our time is that the appetite of aggression is 
never satisfied.” (c) After World War II the 
U.S. found itself “with continued responsi- 
bility for the defense of freedom” in both 


every con- 
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Europe and Asia, and “our objective” in Asia 
“is the independence of South Vietnam, and 
its freedom from attack.” 

Discussing the “stepped up” attacks in 
Vietnam, Mr. Johnson said: “We will do only 
what is absolutely necessary.” The U.S. air 
attacks were “not a change of purpose” but 
“a change in what we believe that purpose re- 
quires” in order to “slow down aggression,” 
“increase the confidence” of the South Viet- 
namese and “convince the leaders of North 
Vietnam, and all who seek to share their 
conquest, of a very simple fact: We will not 
be defeated. We will not grow tired. We will 
not withdraw, either openly or under the 
cloak of a meaningless agreement. We know 
that air attacks alone will not accomplish all 
of these purposes. But it is our best and pray- 
erful judgment that they are a necessary part 
of the surest road to peace.” Although “armed 
hostility is futile,” the U.S. “patience and our 
determination are unending.” 

Mr. Johnson appealed for Thant to “use 
the prestige of his great office and his deep 
knowledge of Asia” to start his proposed 
Southeast Asian aid plan. The President said 
that he himself would name a “special team” 
of Americans, headed by ex-World Bank Pres. 
Eugene Black, “to inaugurate our participa- 
tion in these programs.” “Peace will be nec- 
essary for final success,” he said, “but we can- 
not and must not wait for peace to begin this 
job.” 

The President said: The U.S. must “expect 
that nations will on occasion be in dispute 
with us.” However, “no nation need ever fear 
that we desire their land or to impose our 
will or to dictate their institutions.” “Our 
generation has a dream” of “a world where 
disputes are settled by law and reason,” of “an 
end to war” and of “a world where all are 
fed and charged with hope. And we will help 
to make it so.” The “ordinary” people of 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, China, In- 
dia, Russia and America shared such goals. 
“Man now has the knowledge .. . to make 
this planet serve the real needs of the people 
who live on it.” 

‘The President had begun his speech with a 
reference to an appeal Apr. 1 by 17 nonaligned 
nations for negotiations on Vietnam without 
conditions. “We are joining those 17 coun- 
tries,” he declared, in stating policy “which 
we believe will contribute toward peace in 
this area.” Administration sources told re- 
porters later that the U.S.’ readiness for 
“unconditional discussions” included will- 
ingness for talks with Red China or North 
Vietnam even while the fighting, not exclud- 
ing air strikes, continued, but did not include 
engaging in talks with the National Libera- 
tion Front, the political arm of the Viet Cong. 

U.S. political reaction to the President's 
proposals varied widely. Democrats Apr. 7 
largely lauded Mr. Johnson's plans but 
Republicans attacked them as an effort to 
“buy” peace. Senate GOP leader Everett M. 
Dirksen (Ill.) said: “Do you buy freedom for 
@ humble people with a billion-dollar pack- 
age? I doubt it, and I doubt also that we can 
preserve face and prestige with such an ap- 
proach.” House GOP leader Gerald R. Ford 
(Mich.) agreed that “peace with security 
cannot be purchased with a billion American 
tax, dollars.” But House Speaker John W. 
McCormack (D., Mass.) said Mr. Johnson had 
“offered to all the brotherhood of man and 
the recognition of human dignity.” Senate 
Democratic leader Mike Mansfield (Mont.) 
said the President had revealed “both the 
great strength” of his “resolve and his deep 
concern for the welfare of all people.” [See 
p. 106D-F2] 

Peace Moves 
Increasing pressures and pleas for a negoti- 
ated solution of the Vietnam war had been 
in world capitals Mar. 31-Apr. 6. 
[See pp. 100F3-101F 1] 
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A report from Moscow Mar. 31 said that 
diplomats from a non-aligned country that 
day had disclosed that in private conversa- 
tions with North Vietnamese officials in 
Moscow the Communists had indicated 
Hanoi’s willingness to participate in a new 
Geneva conference on Indochina. The North 
Vietnamese officials’ position was described 
as more flexible than Hanoi’s public insist- 
ence that U.S. troops must withdraw from 
South Vietnam before peace talks could start. 

British leftwing Laborite Parliament mem- 
ber William Warbey said in a letter to the 
London Times Apr. 1 that the withdrawal of 
U.S. troops was not North Vietnam’s pre- 
condition for negotiations. Warbey, who had 
conferred in Hanoi with Pres. Ho Chi Minh 
and Premier Pham Van Dong, said the 2 
Officials had told him: “the only precondition 
is a cease-fire; the Americans and the South 
Vietnamese must stop their attacks on 
North Vietnam”; a U.S. military pull-out 
could be taken up at a peace conference... . 


L. B. J. vs. Halting Raids 


Pres. Johnson asserted Apr. 17 that the 
U.S. would continue its air strikes against 
North Vietnam despite appeals for a halt 
in the raids in the hope that discontinu- 
ing the attacks might increase the prospects 
of peace negotiations. In a statement made 
at his LBJ Ranch near Johnson City, Tex., 
the President reaffirmed his policy of U.S. 
willingness to participate in “unconditional 
discussion” with “any government willing 
to talk,” “next week, tomorrow or tonight.” 
[See pp. 129F3-130F 1] 

Deploring Communist rejection of his 
peace offers, Mr. Johnson said: “It has been 
a week of disappointment, because we tried 
to open a window to peace, only to be met, 
with tired names and slogans—and a re- 
fusal to talk.” 

The President insisted that the U.S.’ aims 
in Vietnam “remain the same; an independ- 
ent South Vietnam, tied to no alliance, 
free to shape its relation and association 
with all other nations.” He warned that un- 
til Saigon’s independence was guaranteed, 
“there is no human power capable of forc- 
ing us from Vietnam. We will remain as long 
as necessary, ... whatever the risk ... If 
the price of ending aggression is blood and 
men, we are ready to pay that price.” 

The President expressed sympathy with 
“those who regret that we must undertake 
air attacks” against North Vietnam. But he 
pointed out that “the compassion of this 
country, and the world must go out to” the 
South Vietnamese “who are killed and crip- 
pled by the Viet Cong every day.” The South 
Vietnamese “and the Americans who share 
their struggle, suffer because they are at- 
tacked—not because they are the attackers,” 
Mr. Johnson said. 

Citing the “progress around the world in 
understanding” the U.S. “peaceful aims” in 
South Vietnam and Washington’s “unyield- 
ing determination” to protect that country, 
Mr. Johnson said that “as a result, news 
from the battle front is improving.” 

The President defended his proposal for 
U.S. participation in a $1 billion develop- 
ment program for Southeast Asia. “We do 
not want to buy peace,” he said. He disclosed 
that Britain, Japan and Canada had “shown 
their willingness to take a share in this 
enterprise” and that UN Secy. Gen. U Thant 
had “firmly taken the lead” in helping de- 
velop the program. 

(Thant Apr. 13 had discussed the Presi- 
dent's proposals with U.S. Amb-to-UN Adlai 
Stevenson and ex-Pres. Eugene Black of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction & 
Development. Black said after the meeting 
that Thant had shown “very keen interest” 
in the development plan.) 

State Secy. Dean Rusk Apr, 17 also op- 
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posed suspending U.S. air attacks on North 
Vietnam. He said the U.S. “had tried pub- 
licly and privately to find out if” a suspen- 
sion would “end aggression from the north,” 
“but there has been no response.” “Our best 
judgment tells us” a halt in the aerial strikes 
“would only encourage the aggressor and 
dishearten our friends who bear the brunt 
of battle,” Rusk said. 

Defense Secy. Robert S. McNamara said 
Apr. 18 that “we have no indications that 
a cessation of the bombing would move the 
North Vietnamese to discussion leading to 
termination of their aggression in the 
south.” He supported Rusk’s view that sus- 
pending the raids “would discourage and dis- 
hearten” the South Vietnamese. 

Administration opposition to halting the 
air attacks was challenged Apr. 18 by Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chrmn. J. W. 
Fulbright (D., Ark.). Fulbright said: If a 
truce in the Vietnam fighting could not be 
achieved, “then I believe there might be 
some value in stopping the bombings tempo- 
rarily. I don’t know if it would work, but it 
seems to be worth trying.” The current raids 
were “inclined to keep the atmosphere very 
tense,” encourage the North Vietnamese to 
“dig in” and discourage Soviet participation 
in peace talks, Fulbright said. 

U.S. bombing of North Vietnam and the 
U.S. general policy in South Vietnam were 
assailed by more than 15,000 demonstrators 
in Washington Apr. 17. The demonstration 
was sponsored by Students for a Democratic 
Society, a leftwing non-Communist group 
with chapters at 63 universities. The rally 
was supported by such groups as Women 
Strike for Peace and the Student Non-violent 
Coordinating Committee. The demonstrators 
first picketed the White House and later 
marched to the Washington Monument for 
a series of addresses. One of the speakers, 
Sen. Ernest Gruening (D., Alaska), called 
for “the immediate cessation of our bombing 
in North Vietnam.” 

(A petition protesting U.S. actions in 
South Vietnam was accepted by a Presiden- 
tial aide at Pres. Johnson’s Texas ranch Apr. 
18; the petition was submitted by a group of 
demonstrators after they had been denied 
permission to hand it. to the President per- 
sonally. Washington police Apr. 20 arrested 
17 youths who had sat down in the driveway 
of the White House; the youths said they 
sought to present to Pres. Johnson a peti- 
tion demanding U.S. withdrawal from South 
Vietnam.) 

Reds reject peace plans 

Proposals by Pres. Johnson and 17 non- 
aligned nations for a negotiated settlement 
of the Vietnam war were rejected anew by 
the Soviet Union, North Vietnam and Com- 
munist China. [See p. 129A1] 

Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin Apr. 19 
described Pres. Johnson's Apr. 7 offer of “un- 
conditional discussions” as a “forced ma- 
neuver” and “vague promises” that would 
“deceive no one.” Speaking at a reception for 
visiting Mongolian Premier Yumzhagiin 
Tsedenbal in Moscow, Kosykin asked: “What 
is the use of promises if at the same time 
they [the U.S. and South Vietnam] keep 
bombing North Vietnam and say they are de- 
termined to carry the war to a victorious 
end?” Kosygin insisted that the raids must 
stop before talks could be held. 

Kosygin asserted that Washington's “reck- 
less policy” of increasing its military efforts 
in Vietnam was moving the U.S. closer to “a 
very dangerous brink.” He said the U.S.’ claim 
that “poison gas” had been used in Vietnam 
“without sanction of the White House” only 
increased general concern, The premier 
warned: “The use by the aggressors of these 
and other means of warfare invite retaliation 
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in kind.” 1 He added: “One should not forget 
that the United States does not have a mo- 
nopoly of modern weapons.” 11 

North Vietnam Apr. 20 spurned the non- 
aligned nations’ Apr. 1 appeal for a peaceful 
solution of the Vietnam crisis through nego- 
tiations. Hanoi’s statement also rejected Pres. 
Johnson's offer of talks, charging that his 
proposals were designed only to disguise U.S. 
plans to extend and intensify the war. North 
Vietnam instead urged acceptance of Pre- 
mier Phan Van Dong’s Apr. 8 4-point formula 
as “the only correct way” to “settle the Viet- 
nam problem at present” Dong’s plan had 
called for withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
South Vietnam and for settling South Viet- 
nam’s “internal affairs” on the basis of the 
Viet Cong’s National Liberation Front plens 
for the country. 

Stressing the plight of developing coun- 
tries, the report said: Developing nations 
“could eifectively use” foreign aid and invest- 
ment totaling $3-$4 billion more in each of 
the next 5 years than they had been receiv- 
ing. Poor nations had contracted so much 
debt that the return to wealthy nations in 
interest, dividends and profits used up a large 
part of the outside capital coming to the 
poor nations. Of the $914 billion given, in- 
vested or lent in 1964 to poor nations by the 
combined activities of governments, interna- 
tional institutions and private investors, an 
estimated 40% was returned in the form of 
interest payments on previous loans. 


Asian Bank Drafted 


Representatives of 31 nations, meluding 
the U.S, and the USSR, met in Bangkok Oct. 
21-Nov. 1 and reached agreement Nov. 1 
on a draft charter for a projected $1 billion 
Asian Development Bank (ADB). Final ap- 
proval of the charter was scheduled to take 
place at a ministerial conference of the UN 
Economic Commission for Asia & the Far 
East (ECAFE) ? 

Under the terms of the projected char- 
ter, the ADB would provide funds and guar- 
antees for investment, and its staff would 
advise participating countries on develop- 
ment plans. The ADB would have a board of 
10 directors—7 from the Asian members of 
ECAFE and 3 from non-Asian members.* 

Voting rights in the bank would be based 
on a formula whereby 80% (of the voting 


1 Speaking at ceremonies marking the sign- 
ing Apr. 8 of a new treaty of friendship be- 
tween the USSR and Poland, Soviet CP First 
Secy. Leonid I. Brezhnev had attacked the 
U.S. for “waging undeclared criminal” war 
against the Vietnamese people. “Even the 
Fascists did not dare use poison gas in war, 
and the American imperialists have decided 
im cold blood to do it,” Brezhnev charged. 
Repeating a pledge made by Kosygin in Wro- 
claw, Poland Apr. 7, Brezhney promised that 
the USSR would always be “prepared to sup- 
ply the Democratic Republic of Vietnam with 
every assistance in the strengthening of its 
means of defense that will be necessary for 
our Vietnamese friends to repel the aggres- 
sion of the American imperialists.” (Brezh- 
nev simultaneously assailed the West German 
Bundestag meeting in West Berlin, which, he 
declared “has never been and will never be 
part of West Germany.” Brezhnev and Kosy- 
gin were on # state visit to Poland to mark 
the 20th anniversary of the Soviet-Polish 
amity treaty of 1945 and to celebrate the sign- 
ing of the new treaty replacing it.) (See pp. 
115E3, 58D1). 

Adm. Sergei G. Gorshkov, commander-in- 
chief of the Soviet navy and a Soviet deputy 
defense minister, had warned Jan. 28 in an 
article in the magazine Za Rubezhom (Life 
Abroad) that the Soviet navy knew where 
U.S. Polaris submarines were stationed and 
had missiles trained on them “capable of 
turning them Into common graves for Ameri- 
can seamen.” 
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rights) would be allotted on the basis of bank 
shares held by each member and 20% would 
be divided equally among the members of 
the ADB. (The U.S. and Japan had each 
pledged 20% [$200 million] toward ADB's 
basic capital; the U.S. had also pledged an 
additional $100 million for regional develop- 
ment loans.) 

U.S. support for the ADB first became ap- 
parent Apr. 7 when Pres. Johnson announced 
the appointment of ex-World Bank Pres. 
Eugene R. Black to head a “special team” 
to “inaugurate” U.S. participation In a mul- 
tilateral aid program to Southeast Asian 
countries [see p, 113A1—C2]. Black met with 
the ECAFE’s 9-nation consultative commit- 
tee in Bangkok during a June—July tour of 
Asian capitals in which he sought support 
for the ADB in Thailand, Laos, South Viet- 
nam and Japan. Black then toured 
capitals. In Paris July 19 he outlined plans 
for the ADB before the Organization for Ec- 
onomic Cooperation & Development's Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee and also met 
with French Foreign Min. Maurice Couve de 
Murville. (The French government July 30 
informed a delegation of Asian countries, in 
Paris to obtain support for the ADB, that 
France would not participate in the ven- 
ture.) Black also visited West Germany, Brit- 
ain, Portugal and the Netherlands during 
his tour. The Dutch government July 20 gave 
him a pledge of $300,000 for a Mekong River 
development plan. Black July 29 explained 
the ADB at a closed session of the House 
Banking Committee. It was indicated that 
the U.S. invitation to the USSR to partici- 
pate in the ADB was intended as another 
means of the antagonism between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


Other events 


Among other international finance and 
trade developments: 

The British pound rose Nov. 2 to a 2%- 
year high of $2.8047 on the London exchange. 
The pound Sept. 29 had risen above parity 
($2.80) for the first time since May 1964. The 
Sept. 29 closing: $2.8003. 

Britain's reserves of gold and convertible 
currencies rose by $170,800,000 in September 
and $117,600,000 in October, bringing total 
reserves at the end of October to $2,872,800,- 
000, the highest level since May 1963. The 
gains in reserves followed losses of $67,200,000 


*The original proposal of the ADB dated 
from a Sept. 1963 report of an ECAFE work- 
ing committee, which recommended a re- 
gional bank for Southeast Asia. The ECAFE, 
at its annual meeting Mar. 25, 1965 in Well- 
ington, New Zealand, adopted a resolution 
calling for creation of the ADB, and it set 
up a 9-nation consultative committee to work 
out the details of the ADB and to seek out 
contributions of capital from Asian coun- 
tries and industrialized states. The 9 nations: 
Ceylon, India, Iran, Japan, Malaysia, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, South Vietnam and 
Thailand. Cornelio Balmaceda, commerce 
minister of the Philippines was appointed 
chairman of the committee. 

2 ECAFE membership included 26 full mem- 
bers and 2 associate members. Full mem- 
bers: Afghanistan, Australia, Britain, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Nationalist China, France, 
India, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
Mongolia, Nepal, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, the USSR, the U.S., South 
Vietnam and Western Samoa. Associate mem- 
bers: Brunei and Hong Kong. The Oct. 21- 
Nov. 1 Bangkok meeting was attended by 
delegates from all the full members of ECAFE 
with the exception of Afghanistan, Burma, 
France, Mongolia and Western Samoa. In 
addition, representatives of Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland and West Germany 
participated. 
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in June, of $1.40 million in July and of 
$67,200,000 in August. 

Britain maintained a balance-of-payments 
surplus of $78,400,000 for the 2d quarter of 
1965 but experienced deficits of $140 million 
in July, $263,200,000 in August and $204,400,- 
000 in September. 

Soviet Union gold sales, according to the 
Wall St. Journal Oct, 14, had amounted to 
300 tons, valued at $340 million, in the pre- 
ceding 3 months. The sales were made to the 
London gold pool, managed for 8 countries by 
the Bank of England. According to the Wall 
St. Journal, the sales reflected the USSR’'s 
need for foreign exchange to pay for Cana- 
dian wheat. [See p. 293B2; Vol XXIV, p. 
104A2]. 

The Federal Reserve Board reported Sept. 
29 that U.S. gold losses in August totaled 
$54 million, the lowest figure since Nov. 1964. 
[See p. 319F3]. 


Asian bank charter signed 


Representatives of 21 nations met in Manila 
and signed Dec. 4 a charter formally estab- 
lishing a $1 billion Asian Development Bank. 
[See p. 399B1-B2] 

The nations signing the charter were the 
U.S. and Japan, which each had pledged 
$200 million to the new bank, and Afghani- 
stan, Australia, Cambodia, Ceylon, National- 
ist China, India, Iran, South Korea, Laos, Ma- 
laysia, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, the Netherlands, West 
Germany, Britain, and Canada. Delegates of 
5 other nations—South Vietnam, Singapore, 
Belgium, Denmark and Italy—were present 
but said they were not yet empowered by 
their governments to sign. 

The Soviet Union, which had participated 
in the Bangkok meeting (Oct. 21—-Nov. 1) 
that had drafted the charter, did not send a 
representative to the Manila conference. 
Tzvestia, the Soviet government newspaper, 
charged Dec. 2 that the “United States and 
Japan have more votes .. . in the bank than 
all the developing countries . . . taken to- 
gether.” The USSR, the newspaper sald, would 
not “participate ... in international orga- 
nizations built on a basis of Inequality which 
enable economically stronger countries to 
impose their decisions on weaker countries.” 

The U.S. delegation to Manila was headed 
by Eugene R. Black, a Presidential adviser on 
Asian development, and included Senators 
and as well as 14 members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and of- 
ficials of the Treasury and State Departments 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Pres. Johnson, announcing Nov. 26 
the appointment of Black to head the dele- 
gation, had declared: The bank “has been 
put together by Asians. They are contribut- 
ing the greater part of its capital. They will 
direct its lending for development.” 


OECD meets 


The fifth annual ministerial meeting of the 
2i-nation Organization for Economic De- 
velopment. and Cooperation was held Nov. 
25-26 in Paris. (OECD membership included 
the U.S., Canada, Japan and 18 Western 
European nations.) The ministers’ Nov. 26 
communiqué stated that the problems of the 
underdeveloped countries had been the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion and that par- 
ticipants recognized the need to “increase the 
export proceeds of developing countries.” 
Olivier Wormser, director of economic affairs 
in the French Foreign Ministry, said Nov. 
25 that the best way to aid the developing 
countries was to give them preferential tariff 
treatment such as the Common Market had 
granted to African nations. U.S. State Under- 
secy. Thomas C. Mann opposed Wormser'’s 
view Nov. 25 in favor of multilateral trade 
between developed and developing nations. 
OECD Secy. Gen. Thorkil Kristensen said 
at the meeting Nov. 26 that the U.S. balance- 
of-payments problem could be eased by nar- 
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rowing the gap between high European in- 
terest rates and the lower U.S. rates. 


[From the Department of State Bulletin, 
July 26, 1965] 


Mr. BLACK REPORTS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Eugene Black, consultant to President 
Johnson on economic development of South- 
east Asia, telephoned the President this 
morning at the LBJ Ranch and gave him a 
full and encouraging report on his trip to 
Southeast Asia and the Far East. During his 
trip Mr. Black participated in the consulta- 
tive committee meetings of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East on the Asian Development Bank. He 
discussed with the leaders of Thailand, Laos, 
South Viet-Nam, and Japan the ways and 
means of accelerating economic and social 
development in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Black told the President that the con- 
sultative committee meetings went very well 
and that the Bank could be in business by 
early next year. 

At the meeting Mr. Black indicated on 
behalf of the President, that—subject to 
congressional approval—the United States 
is prepared to provide 20 percent of the 
Bank’s capital, up to $200 million, and also 
to contribute—if other countries will join— 
up to $100 million to the multilateral South- 
east Asia Development Pund. The Fund would 
be administered by the Asian Bank and 
would finance regional projects in South- 
east Asia. 

The President was happy to learn from 
Mr. Black that the Japanese Government 
also intends to take a 20-percent share in 
the Bank’s capital. 

The President expressed to Mr. Black his 
hope that other nations, too, would make 
generous pledges soon, in order to give the 
Bank a fiying start in the difficult, long- 
range task of building a more prosperous 
Southeast Asia. 

The President also expressed a hope that 
other developed countries would join the 
United States in contributing to the multi- 
lateral Southeast Asia Development Fund. 

In each of the countries he visited Mr. 
Black talked with prime ministers and other 
high-ranking officials and was gratified to 
learn that there is a strong desire to quicken 
the pace of economic and social develop- 
ment and to expand and strengthen regional 
cooperation, Mr. Black also had fruitful dis- 
cussions with ECAFE officials and the staff 
of the Mekong committee on current pro- 
grams and future plans for regional deyelop- 
ment. 

Mr, Black’s schedule was limited; he did 
not have the opportunity to visit all of the 
countries in the region, He hopes to be able 
to visit these countries in the future. 

The President asked Mr. Black to go to 
Europe next week to meet with the members 
of the Development Assistance Committee 
of the OECD [Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development] to review the 
results of his trip, and to enlist their sup- 
port in this cooperative effort to accelerate 
economic and social progress in Southeast 
Asia. 


[From the Department of State Bulletin, 
Oct. 31, 1966] 


EUGENE BLACK on 10-NaTIon Trier To 
Discuss ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 


At the request of President Johnson, Mr. 
Eugene R. Black is leaving October 26 on a 
visit to Asia, during which he will attend 
the inaugural meeting of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank in Tokyo. He returns to Asia in 
his capacity as the President’s special ad- 
viser on regional economic development. 

The trip is part of the continuing consul- 
tation between Asians and ourselves. It was 
planned in advance of the invitation by Phil- 
ippine President [Ferdinand E.] Marcos for 
the Chiefs of State conference in Manila, but 
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it relates closely to those aspects of the 
Manila conference which focus on broad 
questions of long-range development and 
betterment throughout Asia. Mr. Black rep- 
resents the President’s keen interest in con- 
crete proposals which can advance Asian 
living standards. 

During his visit to more than 10 nations 
Mr. Black will discuss with Asian leaders and 
heads of international and regional organiza- 
tions those policies and programs they con- 
sider most promising for rapid economic de- 
velopment and regional cooperation. 

As the President’s eyes and ears he will seek 
new and more effective ways for the United 
States to support Asian initiatives and efforts 
to promote their common welfare. 

Dr. Henry T. Heald, former President of 
the Ford Foundation, and Mr. Austin J. 
Tobin, Executive Director, the Port of New 
York Authority, will accompany Mr. Black 
and advise him on questions of education 
and transportation, Experts on Asian regional 
economic development from U.S. Government 
agencies will also accompany Mr. Black. 

On his return he will report his findings to 
the President and to congressional leaders. 


THE HYPODERMIC NEEDLE AND 
SYRINGE CONTROL ACT OF 1972 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the heroin 
epidemic is continuing to spread across 
the United States. The suburbs and rural 
areas of our country, once considered 
immune to drug addiction, are being 
ravaged by heroin in the same way our 
cities have been for decades. The Armed 
Forces, once believed to be invulnerable, 
are now battling their most insidious 
enemy in American history—heroin. 

The international trafficking in dan- 
gerous drugs—from the poppy fields to 
the clandestine processing laboratories— 
has been well documented. 

Less well known, however, is the criti- 
cal importance of heroin paraphernalia 
to the spread of addiction. Hearings held 
by the House Select Committee on Crime 
in 1970 revealed how “legitimate” busi- 
nessmen were reaping huge profits 
through the sale of glassine envelopes, 
empty gelatin capsules, quinine, mannite, 
and other materials used in the cutting 
and packaging of heroin. 

Of all heroin paraphernalia, it is the 
hypodermic needle which has been pri- 
marily responsible for the mushrooming 
of addiction. The medical innovation of 
the disposable syringe has only worsened 
the situation. In the words of one agent 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs: 

The disposable needle and syringe (has) 
caused untold grief in New York. 

An addict in need of a fix is both 
desperate and ingenious. With items 
easily available at the corner pharmacy— 
a dime eye dropper, a baby pacifier, a 
baby’s ear syringe, a rectal tube and an 
elastic band—he can put together his 
own “works” all ready for use in the 
intravenous injection of heroin. Ali he 
needs is the hypodermic needle itself. 

Dr. Milton Helpern, chief medical ex- 
aminer of New York City has described 
an even simpler way. 
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The injection apparatus is usually im- 
provised from an easily obtainable medicine 
dropper, its tip fitted tightly with a paper 
flange into the hub of a hypodermic needle, 
the latter usually obtained by theft or il- 
legal purchase. 


For these reasons, I decided to in- 
vestigate exactly how easy it is to obtain 
hypodermic needles and syringes without 
a prescription or need to specify ultimate 
use, 
On January 17, I sent two money 
orders for $6.15 and $4.60 to the Omaha 
Vaccine Co., Inc., at 2900 O Street, Union 
Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebr. 68107. 

Two days later, January 19, my orders 
were sent from Omaha through the U.S. 
mails. The first arrived at my Washing- 
ton office on Tuesday, January 25. 

The order was filed in the name of: 
C. B. RANGEL, 226 Cannon House, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20515. 

My second order arrived later, ad- 
dressed to my New York City office: 
CHARLES RANGEL, 144 West 125th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

I gave no indication of my purpose in 
ordering the needles and syringes. I gave 
no indication that I am a Member of 
Congress. 

The result: Five disposable plastic 
syringes of 3cc with 1-inch needles; 10 
disposable plastic syringes of 5cc with 1- 
inch needles; four disposable plastic 
syringes of 10cc with 1-inch needles; 12 
hypodermic needles, 25 gage, 1-inch 
long; and 12 hypodermic needles, as- 
sorted sizes. 

The company asked me no questions. 
Was I a physician? A veterinarian? A 
diabetic? Or was I an addict? Did I plan 
to use the hypodermic needles and 
syringes to administer an illegal drug to 
myself? Did I plan to sell them for a 
profit or to support my own addiction? 

And why two mail orders the same 
day, both with money orders, both in the 
name of RANGEL? 

Was it not at all suspicious to the 
company that a resident of New York 
City or Washington, D.C., who was not 
a farmer or medical practitioner was 
ordering hypodermic needles and sy- 
ringes by mail from a veterinary supply 
house? 

Apparently, this company was more 
interested in making a few dollars profit 
than in the use—lawful or illegal—to 
which I intended to put these needles 
and syringes, 

I am talking today about mail-order 
abuse. I am talking about the random, 
callous, mercenary sale of the imple- 
ments of drug abuse. I am talking about 
the legal profiteers who grow wealthy 
on the pain and suffering of the drug 
addict, thereby contributing directly to 
the growing rate of narcotics-related 
crimes. 

To put it bluntly, firms such as this 
one are engaged in the systematic traf- 
ficking of the accessories of death. 

Some might label such businessmen 
partners in this terrible disease. Our so- 
ciety calls them respectable businessmen, 

These individuals are just as guilty in 
the eyes of humanity as those who ac- 
tually grow the opium poppies, process 
the morphine base and smuggle the 
heroin to our shores. Like so many other 
American corporate success stories, this 
“legitimate” business leaves a very bitter 
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taste in our mouths. And congressional 
failure to act is inexcusable. 

This afternoon I am introducing into 
the House of Representatives the Hypo- 
dermic Needle and Syringe Control Act 
of 1972 to regulate the interstate sale of 
these instruments. The bill will not tres- 
pass on the prerogatives of the medical 
professions. It is not an unreasonable im- 
position on the lawful operations of phar- 
macists. It will not interfere with the 
lawful use of hypodermic needles and 
syringes in this country. 

What it will do is sharply cut into the 
profits of those who have grown fat from 
manufacturing or selling hypodermic 
needles and syringes to those who have 
no lawful purpose in possessing or using 
them. 

Federal regulation is clearly called for. 
We know that State laws dealing with 
hypodermic needles and syringes are a 
confusing hodgepodge of inconsistencies. 
Some States prohibit their unauthorized 
possession or sale and require that 
records be kept regarding lawful trans- 
fers. Others simply prohibit their unau- 
thorized possession or sale. Still others 
prohibit possession with the intent to 
violate the narcotics laws. Many States 
have not even acted with respect to any 
aspect of this paraphernalia problem. 

According to information provided to 
me by the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and other sources, there are 
well over a dozen firms which manufac- 
ture these syringes and needles in the 
United States. They are located in at 
least 12 States. In addition, there are 
countless distributors, wholesalers, and 
nonpharmacy retailers who are engaged 
in the interstate transfer of these items 
every day. 

There is indeed money to be made at 
the present time by those dealing ih hy- 
podermic needles and syringes. One New 
Jersey firm, Jelco Laboratories, a divi- 
sion of Johnson & Johnson, revealed that, 
in the first 6 months of 1970 alone, it 
had sold $55,822 worth of needles and 
syringes in Virginia, $270,528 worth in 
Pennsylvania, $26,338 worth in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and $43,096 worth in 
Maryland. On September 24, 1970, a 
memo from the Narcotics Branch of the 
Metropolitan Police Department advised 
that “a plastic disposable syringe and 
needle will sell on the street for between 
25 cents to $1.” That is the figure for the 
District of Columbia. In New York, the 
price is even higher. 

There is no excuse for further inaction. 
We can no longer ignore this critical as- 
pect of the exploding narcotics situation 
in the United States. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, 2 days ago the 
Cost of Living Council, the Pay Board, 
and the Price Commission published free- 
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dom of information regulations in the 
Federal Register and said “good cause 
exists” for making them effective imme- 
diately instead of following the 30-day 
public notification and comment pro- 
cedure. 

It seems to me highly inappropriate to 
issue regulations on public access to in- 
formation and then suspend the stand- 
ard procedure for public access and com- 
ment on the regulations themselves. I 
have written Donald Rumsfeld, Director 
of the Council, urging that it solicit pub- 
lic comment on the regulations before 
making them final and I would urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

Since public confidence is the key to 
the economic stabilization program, and 
confidence in government generally is at 
a very low ebb, I think the Council would 
do well to submit its regulations for pub- 
lic scrutiny. To do otherwise smacks of 
ruling by decree. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the text of my 
letter to Mr. Rumsfeld: 


FEBRUARY 2, 1972. 
DonaLD RUMSFELD, 
Director, Cost of Living Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mz. RUMSFELD: With respect to the 
economic stabilization rules and regulations 
published in the Federal Register on Feb- 
ruary ist, I urge the Cost of Living Council 
to solicit public comment on its freedom of 
information regulations before making them 
final, 


The Council, the Pay Board and the Price 
Commission all said “good cause exists” for 
making the regulations effective immediately 
instead of following the 30-day public notif- 
cation and comment ure. 

It seems to me highly inappropriate to is- 
sue regulations on public access to infor- 
mation and then suspend the standard pro- 
cedure for public access and comment on 
the regulations themselves. I cannot accept 
the Council’s claim that there is a need for 
“Immediate implementation” of the economic 
stabilization program which justifies skip- 
ping the usual rule-making procedure. 

Furthermore, the Council’s announcement 
today makes no mention of the regulation it 
published just 10 days ago—on January 21— 
which declared the Council “will accept writ- 
ten comments from members of the public 
on its regulations or on its published rulings 
at any time.” That means it commits the 
double error of foreclosing advance comment 
and discouraging follow-up comment, and I 
don’t believe that squares with President 
Nixon’s executive order last Thursday direct- 
ing the Council to “inform the public, agri- 
culture, industry, and labor” concerning the 
need for voluntary action to control inflation. 

Further, both the Council and the Com- 
mission appear to favor the old government 
policy—which was reversed by the Freedom 
of Information Act of 1966—that persons 
must show they are “properly and directly 
concerned” with information in order to re- 
ceive it. 

Today’s regulations say if a person is de- 
nied information and wants to appeal, the 
Director of the Council may require him “to 
present additional evidence or information 
in support of his request for review.” And 
they say the Chairman of the Commission 
“reserves the right” to require the same 
thing. 

This provision flouts the language and in- 
tent of the Freedom of Information Act—a 
Law which established that any person could 
request access to government records without 
having to say why he wanted to see them. 

I also believe that public comment on 
these regulations would guard against use 
of the Economic Stabilization Act Amend- 
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ments of 197i—which extended confiden- 
tiality to trade secrets—as a statutory shield 
for withholding most wage and price con- 
trol information. 

In the interests of improved public access 
to government records, I urge you and the 
Council to consider soliciting public com- 
ment on these regulations before making 
them final. 

Sincerely, 
Davip R. OBEY, 
Member of Congress. 


PAUL RINGLER ENDS DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER WITH MILWAU- 
KEE JOURNAL 


— 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for 45 years, 
Paul Ringler contributed mightily to- 
ward earning the Milwaukee Journal its 
national reputation for excellence. 
Twenty-five of those years he spent as 
an editorial writer, the last 11 as chief 
of the editorial page. Last week, Mr. 
Ringler retired from the newspaper he 
has served—and through which he has 
served the people of Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin—so long and so well. 

Iadd my good wishes on his retirement. 
and insert at this point an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal of January 31, 
which carries the deserved tribute of his 
colleagues: 

Happy RETIREMENT, PAUL 


This public tribute to an exceptionally 
fine newspaperman, with 45 years of service 
to Journal readers under his belt, could not 
have been published until he had actually 
retired, which he did last week at 65—be- 
cause he was the editorial editor himself, in 

of this column, and a modest gentle- 
man, though he had nothing to be modest 
about, 

H. (for Hazelton) Paul Ringler—always 
Paul or Ring—is in the true mold of the 
small town boy from South Dakota and Iowa 
who matured at the University of Wisconsin 
and grew in his profession and in wisdom to 
become an internationally distinguished 
journalist. He has been an insatiable world 
traveler both for The Journal and on his own 
time, and is still a director of the prestigious 
International Press Institute. 

Paul thus contributed an extraordinarily 
rich and ever expanding background to his 
work as an editorial writer since 1946 and 
as chief for the last 11 years. He has also 
contributed valuably to The Journal Com- 
pany as a director and as a trustee of its 
employe ownership plan. 

The great benefits to Journal readers and 
to Milwaukee and Wisconsin from Ringler’s 
career in editorial writing may be realized 
only by reading between the lines, of course, 
because that work is properly anonymous, 
speaking for the newspaper as an institu- 
tion, not for the individual. So we who have 
been his colleagues and friends now have 
to delineate him as a personality. 

As one prime mark of the instinctive re- 
porter, Ringler’s mind is inquisitive, in- 
trigued by and curious about almost every- 
thing and everybody. On every return from 
his travels about this country and the world, 
his pockets bulged with oddities clipped 
from the local press. 

Not as a participant, of course, but as a 
professional observer and critic, Ringler has 
been fascinated by politics, from Elm Grove 
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to Peking, and has given readers a vast store 
of shrewd understanding over the years. His 
utter sense of fairness and justice, and his 
steadfastness for principle, served brilliant- 
ly in this field. He did not hate Joe Mc- 
Carthy, for instance, but he hated McCar- 
thyism and composed editorials that did 
much to expose and eventually to expunge 
that blot on the national integrity. He wrote 
with vim, never with malice. 

Ringler has a strong sense of history— 
a precious quality that is in short enough 
supply these days without losing his, too. 
This gives him perspective and patience in 
what may seem like lost causes. In both his 
enthusiasms and his indignations he is 
equally unflappable. As the most conscien- 
tious of newsmen he guarded his detach- 
ment, never made personally entangling alli- 
ances. He kept the editorial policy of this 
newspaper shining with its traditional inde- 
pendence, 

Paul is a gentle man, kindly and consider- 
ate in human relations. His retirement 
leaves a void among us, and in the life of 
Wisconsin. But if we know our man he will 
not cease to be a Marco Polo, still seeking 
new insights into the world and the people 
around him. 


THE DRAWBACKS OF A MILITARY 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
last November passed H.R. 2, a bill that 
would have medical students trained un- 
der the auspices of the Secretary of De- 
fense. The bill passed with relative ease 
and it now awaits action by the Senate. 

Dr. Richard M. Magraw has dealt with 
what he sees as the drawbacks of a mili- 
tary medical school in an editorial in the 
December 9, 1971, issue of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine. Dr. Magraw 
essentially raises two questions about 
H.R. 2. One is whether the character- 
istics of military training are compatible 
with the central tenets of civilian higher 
education. A second question raised by 
Dr. Magraw is whether we are letting the 
military extend its influence in society 
past the point of necessity. Dr. Magraw’s 
editorial follows: 


A MILITARY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Do most physicians or most Americans 
want medical students trained under military 
auspices? HR 2, “a bill to establish a Uni- 
formed Services University of Health Sci- 
ences,” is apparently soon to be enacted into 
law by the Congress. The salient features 
of the proposal include the development of a 
medical school within a 25-mile radius of 
Washington, D.C., the armed forces and other 
federal hospitals in the area being used as a 
clinical base. Expenditures of $100 million are 
‘authorized (approximately $30 million of new 
construction for offices, laboratories and 
basic-science departments) by the time the 
school is required to graduate its first class 
-of no fewer than 100 medical students at the 
end of 10 years. After graduation, the stu- 
dents will be required to serve on active duty 
for not less than seven years, although up to 
20 per cent of any one class graduating may 
“agree in writing to perform civilian-federal 
duty (the nature of this to be determined by 
the Secretary of Defense) during that time, 
in lieu of active duty in a Uniformed Serv- 
ice.” This section of the Bill also anticipates 
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the development of additional similar schools 
since the Secretary of Defense is required 
within five years to make a report to the 
Armed Services Committees of Congress on 
the feasibility of establishing “similar or 
identical educational institutions at any 
other locations he deems appropriate.” 

A second section of the Bill establishes an 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship 
Program, which will subsidize professional 
education for a large number of medical stu- 
dents in established schools. This part of the 
Program is to be funded at the rate of $50 
million annually ($20 million in the first 
year, when an estimated 1500 medical stu- 
dents and 500 dental students would be com- 
missioned on active duty and “detailed” as 
student officers to accredited civilian institu- 
tions in the United States or Puerto Rico). 
In addition to being accepted to admission 
to an appropriate school, such a “student of- 
ficer” would be required to sign an agree- 
ment to complete his education, accept re- 
appointment in the military service and, ‘‘be- 
cause of his sincere motivation and dedica- 
tion to a career in the Uniformed Services, 
participate in military training while he is 
in the Program.” Those in the Program incur 
an active-duty obligation for a period to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, but 
for not less than one year for each year in the 
Program. 

The reason given for this proposed legisla- 
tion is the failure, despite many induce- 
ments, of the military services to attract 
physicians to military careers in sufficient 
numbers to meet self-determined quotas for 
medical manpower, Testimony at the hear- 
ings on the Bill, September 21-23, 1971 (the 
source for the following data) indicated that 
currently 14,899 physicians are in the medi- 
cal corps of the Department of Defense. Of 
these, 8738 had two years or less of service 
(Le., were primarily draftees), and the re- 
maining 6161 were distributed along a gradu- 
ally diminishing curve over a range of length 
of service from just over two to more than 30 
years. With these 15,000 physicians the De- 
partment of Defense estimates that it pro- 
vides care to approximately 10 million per- 
sons, of whom approximately 14 (2,500,000) 
are actually serving in the armed forces. 
(One wonders what will occur about cover- 
age of the other % if a National Health In- 
surance Program comes into being.) 

The scope of this proposal, which may soon 
encompass up to 10 per cent of all under- 
graduate medical students, and the sudden- 
ness with which it has come to final consid- 
eration, will probably catch many physicians 
and medical educators by surprise. However, 
aside from the provision that anticipates the 
development of additional similar schools, it 
is hard to regard the Bill as a sleeper since 
this is the 17th version of the proposal in- 
troduced in as many sessions of Congress. 
Representative F. Edward Hébert (D., Louisi- 
ana), who became chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee on the death of 
Mr. Mendel Rivers, in his opening statement 
at the hearings tells of his 25-year-long ef- 
forts to bring such a “West Point of Medi- 
cine” into being. In its earlier versions the 
Bill’ did not come to public attention ap- 
parently because it was generally regarded as 
having no chance of passage. Perhaps It has 
attracted little notice now because profes- 
sional associations hesitate to antagonize its 
powerful sponsor. Outcry and organized op- 
position have been strangely muted or have 
been intimidated. 

During most of the Bill’s history it ap- 
peared that the majority of the medical of- 
ficers in the armed forces were strongly op- 
posed to such a military medical school. How- 
ever, some physicians in the military and in 
civilian life as well have promoted it, believ- 
ing that it would give the health professions 
in the Department of Defense access to the 
many benefits of academic medicine and en- 
courage professional self-improvement and 
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continuing education throughout the medi- 
cal corps of the various services. For this rea- 
son, the present version of the Bill comes 
closer to civilian medical education than 
earlier versions, It is anticipated that if the 
Department of Defense had its own medi- 
cal school, retention of career physicians in 
the armed forces would be enhanced, and it 
would be possible to obtain needed physicians 
without the draft. 

The sponsors can have no certainty that 
these hoped-for effects will be realized. Op- 
ponents point out that the above goals are 
mutually contradictory in that whereas the 
academic properties that the Department of 
Defense seeks to capture are those of civilian 
medical education, it is precisely not a ci- 
vilian school that is sought. Military medical 
institutions tend to have at their core a 
hierarchical and authoritarian ordering of 
things and ideas that is the antithesis of 
civilian higher education. 

Whether or not anticipated benefits are 
realized, they need be weighed against off- 
setting disadvantages such as the consider- 
ation that, at a time of limited federal sup- 
port for medical education when every medi- 
cal school in the country is stretching to 
expand enrollments, and when some have 
seriously overextended their resources in 
doing so, the anticipated expenditure for one 
Health Sciences University of $100 million in 
start-up costs over a 10-year period, leading 
to an annual federal appropriation of $20 to 
$30 million for operating costs (exclusive of 
clinical facilities), would appear to be a seri- 
ous drain on scarce federal funds. In com- 
parison, total direct institutional support for 
all the 108 existing United States medical 
schools under the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Program d 1971 was 
$97.3 million (including $20.3 million in 
loans and scholarships, but excluding $75 
million construction for teaching and related 
facilities). 

Furthermore, although not every physician 
believes that the missions of medicine and 
those of the armed forces are basically in- 
compatible (and most of those who do be- 
lieve that to be true recognize that military 
meditine has made substantial contributions 
to medical science), I doubt whether many 
would support the idea that basic profession- 
alization of physicians be carried out in a 
milieu in which these missions are mixed and 
in which, in any real showdown, military 
consderations would have to come first. No 
amount of political muscle or federal fi- 
nancing should lead us, as a profession, to 
an acquiescence in an educational scheme 
that tends to give or appears to give Mars 
equal status with Aesculapius in the aspira- 
tions of nascent physicians. Perhaps the 
principal objection to a military medical 
school is that it declares as a public policy 
that the professional novitiate of one of the 
most civilized of the professions, embodying 
what many still believe to be a sacred trust, 
can be carried out within a military frame- 
work without losing something of its pro- 
fessional essence. 

Finally, we must ask how far we want the 
military segments of society to penetrate the 
institutional fabric of national life. The prin- 
cipal argument advanced for founding the 
school is the need of a special kind of experi- 
ence or indoctrination during the training 
of physicians to include them toward volun- 
tary choice of military careers. But is such a 
departure really without risk to society? Per- 
haps an extension of the proposition to ab- 
surdity will pose this question most effec- 
tively. For example, if we were willing to 
modify our system of education, no doubt 
we could make military service more attrac- 
tive to all our young men. We could condi- 
tion them as children in grade school and 
high school as were the youths of Sparta, 
but the real cost might prove more than our 
society could afford. It is fundamentally to 
avoid any such control of higher education 
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that the national associations of higher edu- 
cation have strongly opposed the granting 
of degrees by the federal government. 

The tone of the published hearings in the 
House Committee and the extremely rapid 
progression of the Bill through committees 
and to vote bespeak a managed action rather 
than deliberative legislative process about a 
matter of great importance to the medical 
profession and to all Americans. Opposition 
was stated in such subdued and conciliatory 
terms that the issues involved in perma- 
nently institutionalizing military medical 
education (as opposed to more temporary in- 
centives to meet transitory needs) were not 
clearly defined, much less publicly exam- 
ined, I believe the medical profession collec- 
tively and individually should oppose as rig- 
orously as possible a military medical school. 
If the profession immediately finds its voice 
‘in the matter, the Senate may yet oppose the 
Bill. 


DRINAN CRACKS MEDIA’S VENEER 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, “Fighting Bos” DRINAN has, 
in the year he has been a Congressman, 
made his presence felt in this Chamber, 
He is forthright, outspoken, and as his 
nickname implies, his words carry & 
great deal of punch. You may not al- 
ways agree with what he says, but there 
is no doubt you will be made aware of 
his position. Recently, “Fighting Bos” 
presented an example of his outspoken- 
ness in a speech before the New England 
Broadcasting Association. The issues 
“Fighting Bos” raised are being dis- 
cussed and that will be fruitful, both for 
those who agree and for those who dis- 
agree. At this time, I wish to insert a 
column from the Boston Globe by David 
Nyhan on the speech, 

The article follows: 

DRINAN Cracks MEpIA’s VENEER 
(By David Nyhan) 

We shall henceforth refer to him as “Fight- 
ing Bob Drinan after the way the priestly 
congressman took on the local broadcasting 
barons. 

While they were serving up the ice cream 
and strawberries, the liberal Democrat rose 
with a smile, told a couple of pretty good 
jokes (“We don't allow our priests to become 
Republicans”) and then wiped the floor 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in general, the television industry in par- 
ticular—and even had a saucy word left over 
local newspapers, charging them with ignor- 
ing obituaries of distinguished black cit- 
izens. 

It all took place Friday afternoon at a 
downtown restaurant, where Fighting Bob 
spoiled lunch for 100 members of the New 
England Broadcasting Assn. 

The speech lambasted the FCC for never 
lifting a broadcasting license—not even one 
of 7200—for inadequate programming; re- 
peated what we all know about the fre- 
quently flatulent fare offered on prime time 
TV; castigated broadcasters for allegedly 
ignoring the blacks, the Spanish-speaking, 
the antiwar people and other protesters; and 
talked about greed and the sham of regula- 
tion, 

The real dessert was not the ice cream 
and strawberries—it was the exchange be- 
tween Drinan and Perry Ury, general man- 
ager of Boston radio station WRKO. 

Ury, whose station has a reputation for 
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making some public service efforts despite 
the relentless quality of its top-40 pop music 
format (‘‘and the hits just keep on coming”), 
arose to defend his industry. 

He began by saying Drinan should tell the 
young man who does his research to check 
his facts more carefully. Ka-boom. What 
followed was enough to send a newsboy 
rushing down Tremont street, shouting, 
“Extry! Extry! Read all about it—congress- 
man claims he writes his own speech!” 

“I wrote that myself,” exploded Drinan, 
who demanded—and got—a retraction from 
Ury on the correctness of the statistics used 
to figure the average profit (18 percent) or 
the amount of time spent on selling soap 
and spaghetti. 

Drinan proceeded to take on the crowd, 
at one point almost taunting the audience 
into challenging him, rocking back and forth 
on his toes and saying, “Go ahead, it’s good 
for the soul.” 

The former dean of the Boston College Law 
School, no mealy-mouthed cleric when con- 
fronting the broadcasters, does not draw the 
line at bawling out those who invite him to 
dinner, 

Ury was unhappy, as were others (one ad 
salesman blessed himself as Drinan spoke), 
with what they claimed was Drinan’s blanket 
indictment of the broadcasting scene. 

Drinan countered he was only trying to 
raise some legitimate issues about how blacks 
and peace people get jabbed routinely in the 
media. It is a fact that the adversary process, 
is the basis of American justice, American 
politics, and, it seems, even American mar- 
riages. But not until very recently has any- 
thing approaching the adversary process 
reached the media with opposition views. 

If you happened to catch a WBZ-TV pre- 
mier during the weekend, the black-produced 
“Sixteen-72” show, with Lovell Dyett as host, 
you saw that maiden effort conclude on a 
piece of television dynamite, 

Dyett’s crew was out Thursday, hardly 24 
hours before Drinan spoke, asking blacks at 
Washington street and Massachusetts avenue 
to talk about what they liked about TV. 

“I don’t like anything about TV,” shot back 
a young mother who lives nearby, They didn’t 
use her name, but she had on a gorgeous 
slouch hat—and she unloaded a bombshell. 

The rest of the show had been sort of pre- 
dictable—how many times will Malik Hakim 
be aired locally?—but this girl at the end 
talked about what it’s like to be black and 
watch television. 

She treated the token “Julia” show the 
way it deserves to be treated; she said she’s 
tired of the token black in commercials. “We 
come in pairs,” she said; she talked about 
coming home from work, tired, and not find- 
ing anything on TV to make her treat her 
child or her husband in a more loving fash- 
ion; she said TV ignores the pimps and drug 
pushers and knife-fighters that clog her 
street. 

She lives under the elevated, the El, and 
that one brief sketch howled out of the tube, 
as a beautiful black girl with dynamite in 
her mouth talked about how TV had gone 
away from her and left her. TV is the train 
that doesn’t stop here. 

If we get a few more people like Fighting 
Bob and this black woman in the slouch 
hat, we'll be getting somewhere in this media 
game. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


HON, JAMES W. SYMINGTON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed approriate for us to recognize 
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the Youth for Understanding program. 
By providing young people with the per- 
sonal experience of living in a family en- 
vironment abroad, the organization 
makes invaluable contributions to inter- 
national understanding, and thus to 
world peace. 

These teenage exchange students are 
engaged in the business of diplomacy. 
And today the world needs a new diplo- 
macy which involves all of us. Diplomacy 
in the nuclear/jet age is too important 
to be left to diplomats, much less to the 
sovereigns who employ them. It is peo- 
ple’s work, and these young people will 
do it well. 


WELFARE: SEPARATING MYTH AND 
FACT 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, the Jan- 
uary 27 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal carried a feature article, “Welfare: 
Separating Myth and Fact,” which co- 
gently analyzes a current HEW pam- 
phlet, “Welfare Myths vs. Facts.” 

As I have mentioned in previous state- 
ments—September 14-15, 1971—we 
Americans are openhanded and generous 
people, but it is questionable how long 
our people will continue to fund an ever- 
increasing welfare load on the dubious 
oe undergirding its official justifica- 

on. 

Welfare, like any other social serv- 
ice, should be subject to more rigorous 
accountability so that we can assure that 
the truly needy and unemployable are 
adequately provided for. The demands for 
social services are so great that we as 
elected officials cannot permit the avail- 
able tax dollars to be wasted on those 
for whom they were not intended or mis- 
spent on illusory programs. 

I insert the Journal’s article for the 
information of my colleagues: 

WELFARE: SEPARATING MYTH AND FACT 

(By Richard A. Snyder) 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, apparently stung by taxpayer criti- 
cism of ever-more-costly welfare programs, 
has published a booklet in its own defense. 
Like any piece of propaganda, it may tell us 
something about its creator. It certainly 
doesn’t contribute much clarity to the con- 
fusion surrounding welfare and its dilem- 
mas, 

The booklet, “Welfare Myths vs. Facts,” 
has been widely circulated by the depart- 
ment and has served as the basis for a num- 
ber of newspaper articles. It purports to ex- 
plode “popular misconceptions” about wel- 
fare and welfare recipients. 

Such misconceptions “not only malign the 
victims of poverty but the social workers 
who labor with dedication to make the pres- 
ent inadequate welfare system work,” says 
John D. Twiname, HEW’s Social and Re- 
habilitation Service administrator, in the 
pamphlet. 

While conceding that the current system 
is indeed inadequate (and putting in a plug 
for the Nixon welfare reform legislation), the 
booklet: nonetheless argues that the present 
system is being unfairly criticized by those 
who for example, that many welfare 
recipients are lazy or unethical. 

Or, as HEW frames the proposition: 
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“Myth: The welfare rolls are full of able- 
bodied loafers!" 

“Fact: Less than 1% of welfare recipients 
are able-bodied unemployed males.” 

ARE STATISTICS ACCURATE? 

Even if that statistic is accurate it is de- 
ceptive, for it implies that finding jobs for 
these men would have a negligible effect on 
welfare. The fact is that there is an average 
3.7 persons per family on relief, which means 
that this tage, rather than 1%, would 
move off the rolls if the breadwinner went to 
work, 

But is the figure accurate? Or has HEW 
been too generous in interpreting who is 
“able-bodied”? For example, it recently 
came to light that the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare had entered into a 
formal plan with HEW’s regional office in 
Philadelphia to permit any physical impair- 
ment of either parent—however trivial—to 
qualify the family for federal and state funds 
under the federal work incentive program. 
Those with no more impairment than the 
need for eyeglasses qualify the family for 
cash, food stamps and free medical aid. 

Emphasis on males alone is also mislead- 
ing. It ignores the mothers, a huge and 
largely untapped work force. As Blanche 
Bernstein of the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City has pointed out, 
about 25% of the welfare mothers in New 
York City, for example, have at least a high 
school education, making them eligible for 
many jobs advertised. Half of all mothers 
have only one or two children, making day- 
care arrangements feasible. 

As part of its denial that many welfare re- 
cipients are employable, HEW makes the 
point that mothers and children get most of 
the money spent for welfare. 

This is true in the sense that Mother 
cashes the check. However, the indirect but 
actual beneficiary is more often the absent 
father. If he leaves his family and lives alone 
he can spend all his wages on himself, a com- 
fortable equivalent of bachelorhood. If he 
lives with a woman who is not his wife, he is 
similarly favored in an economic sense, espe- 
cially if she is on welfare or employed and 
their incomes are merged. If he makes clan- 
destine visits to his own home, his paycheck 
and his wife’s welfare check in combination 
give the outwardly separated family a double 
income. 

There are cases, of course, where the 
mother is widowed, or the father is ill, im- 
prisoned or otherwise incapacitated. But 
these do not explain why deserted families on 
welfare increased from 12,000 to 80,000 in 
New York City within seven years, Respon- 
sible sociological opinion, typified by Nathan 
Glazer of Harvard, points out that there is a 
cash incentive to break up the family, or not 
to form it. For example, the unwed mother 
on welfare and the putative father on wages 
would lose her income if they marry. 

For years welfare apologists prefaced any 
discussion of relief with references to the 
“aged, blind and disabled,” which made any 
criticisim of welfare seem hard-hearted. Now 
that these have become a bare quarter of the 
whole cost, the stress has been on children 
and mothers, with discrete avoidance of the 
men whose escape brought about the situa- 
tion. 

Another straw man from the HEW book- 
let: 

“Myth: Give them more money and they'll 
spend it on drink and big cars.” 

“Fact; Most welfare families report (in an 
HEW survey) that if they received any ex- 
tra money it would go for essentials.” 

One can hardly imagine a recipient testify- 
ing otherwise, at least in any inquiry con- 
ducted by the department. Other random 
surveys, however, have disclosed push-but- 
ton telephones, stereos, new and expensive 
furniture in homes receiving public assist- 
ance, and other luxuries purchased with 
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public assistance grants. Credit is often 
readily available to public assistance recip- 
ients because merchants have confidence 
in the flow of funds. 

HEW has special difficulty in encouraging 
good judgment in spending because the cur- 
rent thrust in welfare is to separate the com- 
puting of eligibility from the rendering of 
social services, such as advice on budgeting, 
family management, child care, homemak- 
ing and employment. It is a tenet that the 
recipient should not be submitted to the 
“indignity” of having such advice thrust 
upon him. 

“Myth: Once on welfare, always on wel- 
face.” 

“Fact: The average welfare family has 
been on the rolls for 23 months. ... The 
number of long-term cases is relatively 
small.” 

The department’s own figures don’t wholly 
confirm its position. By its charts, more than 
& third of those on welfare have been there 
three years or more. HEW personnel admit, 
moreover, that this does not take into ac- 
count “repeaters” who have been on for vary- 
ing periods previously. 

In fact, “on-again, off-again” welfare is 
the case with many recipients, as local ad- 
ministrators acknowledge. For these fami- 
lies, welfare becomes the quickest port of 
call in any emergency. The easy availability 
diminishes the likelihood that the recipient 
will be resourceful, take part-time or over- 
time work to bridge the gap, or solicit help 
from relatives. 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION 


The most familiar situation in which wel- 
fare has become a way of life is the young 
unwed mother and her child. And when the 
child in turn becomes an adolescent and be- 
comes pregnant, a third welfare generation 
has begun. 

According to HEW’s pamphlet, 32% of the 
more than 7 million children in welfare 
families were born out of wedlock, and these 
demonstrably constitute much of the case- 
load that is either on relief on a long-term 
basis or at recurring intervals. 

HEW puts the average length of time a 
family is on welfare at 23 months, but in- 
formation in the files of Chairman Wilbur 
Mills’ House Ways and Means Committee 
establishes the figure at 42 months; this 
figure would be even greater if welfare rolls 
weren't growing so fast. 

There is an astonishing lack of data in 
HEW with respect to how long the closed 
cases had been on welfare (the Department 
says no studies have ever been made in this 
area), and data on this group is needed for an 
accurate index. Any figure based on those on 
relief at any given point in time also ob- 
viously doesn’t include the prospective re- 
maining period each case will be on the rolls, 
nor does it include any period present recipi- 
ents may have been on the rolls prior to that 
point in time. 

A more immediate question involves the 
14.5 million on welfare: To what extent are 
their incomes accurately measured? 

Dr. Bernstein and others have pointed out 
that figures on poverty and low incomes 
aren't reliable. Many families are prone to 
report net rather than gross figures and to be 
inexact about part-time earnings and teen- 
agers’ income. Or the wife is frequently the 
source of information about her husband's 
income but is ill-informed about it. In other 
words, many families commendably have in- 
come from assorted sources, which brings 
them slightly above the poverty line, al- 
though the statistics provided show they are 
below it. 

This also serves to explain in part why 
many in rural and small-town America 
would be shocked to be told that they are 
in poverty. They live frugally but to their 
own satisfaction on limited resources, or 
sometimes on help from kin, Census figures 
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are thrown out of kilter by the Amish 
farmers, for example, who would classify 
as underprivileged if measured by the ab- 
sence of radios, TV's or cars, but who manage 
to earn sufficient income to buy expensive 
farms for their sons. 

Bismarck is reputed to have said that peo- 
ple are happiest if they know little about 
how their laws and sausages are made. He 
might have included welfare administration. 
What is everyone’s business has become no 
one’s business except the social scientists’, 
and they haven't given satisfying answers. 

BURGEONING DEMANDS 

Legislators, at the state level particularly, 
are becoming frustrated by the burgeoning 
demands of welfare, which drains educa- 
tional and other parts of the state budget. 
And they bear the lament of taxpayers who 
feel the pinch of welfare and other costs. 
States, responding to grass-root pressure, 
cut back on grants. HEW, with its pamphlets, 
seeks to justify its system. 

Welfare is an enormously complex issue, 
and one that tends to arouse strong emo- 
tions in all concerned—from the needy re- 
cipient to the taxpayer who foots the bill. 
Any progess toward a solution of what so- 
ciety can and should do to care for its 
destitute—a solution that has evaded man 
since the beginning of history—will be made 
only through cool rationality. 

It is natural that HEW react defensively 
to criticism and state its case positively. It 
would be unrealistic to expect it to quote 
Edward C. Banfield of Harvard, for example, 
to the effect that current welfare policies 
encourage idleness, dishonesty and reduced 
production. 

The public has, however, a right to accu- 
racy and objectivity, and HEW propaganda 
broadsides such as “Welfare Myths vs. Facts" 
are no help at all. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PRESIDENT’S 
PEACE PROPOSAL 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s new peace proposals were 
dramatically revealed on nationwide 
television, disclosing a series of secret 
negotiations in Paris between Henry 
Kissinger, the President’s national secu- 
rity adviser, and North Vietnam's chief 
negotiators. 

THE PROPOSAL 

The President’s proposal includes a 
total cease-fire throughout Indochina, 
the withdrawal of all United States and 
allied forces from Vietnam within 6 
months of North Vietnam's acceptance 
of the proposal and a political solution 
which includes three elements: a new 
presidential election in South Vietnam; 
an agreement by President Thieu to re- 
sign his office 1 month before the new 
election; and the creation of an inde- 
pendent body representing all political 
forces in South Vietnam, including the 
National Liberation Front, to organize 
and run the election. 

Under the proposal, North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam would agree to re- 
lease all prisoners of war captured 
throughout Indochina, with the exchange 
of prisoners carried out in tandem with 
the troop withdrawals. 
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This new proposal, now placed before 
the Paris Conference for discussion, is 
the first new proposal for a general set- 
tlement submitted to the Conference by 
the United States since October 8, 1969. 

THE REACTION 

Although North Vietnam's statement 
did not formally reject the proposals, it 
did denounce them and made plain that 
the new proposals are unacceptable. 

Most observers believe the North Viet- 
namese will not accept the President’s 
proposal because of their deep suspicions 
of the electoral process and their belief 
that the existing South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment would influence the outcome 
despite any safeguards the allies offered 
to assure an independent election. 

Although it is doubtful that the Presi- 
dent has succeeded in shoving Vietnam 
into the background as a campaign is- 
sue, he probably made some political 
points with his new proposal. The dis- 
closure makes the Nixon record on ne- 
gotiations clearer and better. The plan, 
at least for Americans, is fair and just, 
with free elections, international super- 
vision, Thieu stepping down, and a cease- 
fire. As expected, the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress strongly endorsed the 
President’s position and even some of 
the aspiring Democratic presidential 
candidates declined to attack him. None- 
theless, if the proposal is not accepted by 
North Vietnam, and it does not appear 
as if it will be, and the war drags on, it 
will undoubtedly be a political issue in 
November. 


ISSUE CLARIFIED 
More than anything else, the disclo- 


sures surrounding the proposal illustrate 
that the critical barrier to settlement of 
the Vietnamese war is: Who will even- 
tually control South Vietnam? This po- 
litical issue has caused the deadlock in 
the secret negotiations. The military 
questions, including a date for U.S. troop 
withdrawals and the release of American 
prisoners, apparently are negotiable on 
both sides, but the political issue is not. 
The Vietnamese have reiterated their 
insistence that the two basic conditions 
for settlement are fixing a date for total 
U.S. military pullout and the withdrawal 
of all support for the Thieu regime. 
WHY WERE SECRET NEGOTIATIONS DISCLOSED? 


One question after the President’s 
speech was why he revealed the secret 
proposals at this time. Such a move will, 
after all, cut off, at least temporarily, 
the President’s most productive channel 
of communication with North Vietnam. 
Apparently it was done at this time: 
First, to end, or at least reduce, domes- 
tic disharmony by demonstrating the 
administration’s good faith; second, to 
try to end criticism at home, especially 
from the President’s political critics, who 
have intensified their attacks recently; 
third, fo shift the onus of the stalemate 
to North Vietnam; fourth, to create a 
climate at home that would accept stiff 
retaliatory attacks to any North Viet- 
namese offensive; fifth, because the U.S. 
negotiators feel that the private contacts 
had reached a point of diminishing re- 
turns; and sixth, because the hope that 
the public disclosures might force North 
Vietnam to consider the plan on a more 
urgent basis. 
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The President’s proposal may also help 
his China trip now that he has made a 
public offer to withdraw all Americart 
troops from Indochina, and even though 
the offer may not be accepted, it will help 
create a better atmosphere for success- 
ful discussions with the Chinese. The 
very prompt denunciation of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals by the North Vietnam- 
ese, however, suggests that the President 
will not find the solution to Vietnam in 
Peking. Dr. Kissinger said: 

We expect to settle this war with Hanoi, 
not with Moscow and not with Peking. 


As mentioned, the President’s propos- 
al also puts him in a stronger position to 
counter the expected enemy offensive, 
which is expected soon. Having put forth 
a comprehensive peace proposal and ap- 
parently created a climate at home that 
will permit stiff retaliatory action, he is 
now in a position to strike back at any 
enemy offensive in the next few weeks 
and blame the North Vietnamese for 
choosing war instead of peace. 

HANOY’S RECORD 


Hanoi’s record in these negotiations 
looks bad. They agreed to secret talks, 
and then made a public proposal. Their 
proposal separated political and military 
issues, and later were linked in another 
proposal. They accused President Nixon 
of not responding to their proposal, when 
he had done so in private, and then they 
refused to respond to his proposal. Their 
terms hardened as the negotiations pro- 
gressed, insisting that the United States 
overthrow the Thieu government. They 
come off as tough, determined negotia- 
tors, willing to exploit every opportunity, 
including the American prisoners of war, 
and willing to play skillfully to their ad- 
vantage the sentiments for peace in this 
country. 

The lesson from this record is clear. 
Hanoi is not interested in either a fair 
settlement or “looking good.” They want 
a unified Vietnam under their control. 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CRITICS 


After the President’s disclosure, the 
principal complaint of his critics was 
that he failed to make a straightforward 
offer of a withdrawal date in exchange 
solely for the release of prisoners. The 
President did disclose a proposal made 
to the North Vietnamese on May 31, 1971, 
under which the United States would 
agree to a deadline for the withdrawal 
of all American forces in exchange for 
the release of all prisoners of war and 
a cease-fire. 

At the next meeting on June 26, the 
North Vietnamese rejected the American 
offer, insisting that any settlement had 
to include political elements. 

The President, thus, has not offered a 
simple withdrawal of American forces in 
return for prisoners of war. He tied 
withdrawal to the acceptance of a cease- 
fire throughout Indochina. The Com- 
munists oppose this because, in their 
view, under existing conditions, total 
cease-fire would simply solidify Saigon’s 
political control over most of the South 
Vietnamese population. They see a sim- 
ple cease-fire as the same as losing the 
war because it requires them to give up 
their struggle to achieve their goal. The 
Communists have proposed a partial 
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cease-fire between their troops and with- 
drawing allied forces, but it would take 
effect only after a political settlement was 
reached. 

The President responds to his critics 
by saying that his proposal for a fixed 
date of withdrawal, a cease-fire, and an 
exchange of prisoners was rejected by 
the Communists, not because there was 
an objection to a cease-fire, but on the 
grounds that there must be a political 
solution in Indochina alongside a mili- 
tary solution. He also says that although 
his proposal is complex, with provisions 
for a political and military settlement, 
he is prepared to revert at any time to 
the simpler proposition offered in the 
private talks on May 31, for a withdrawal 
of American troops unilaterally in return 
for a cease-fire and an exchange of 
prisoners. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The apparent failure of the President’s 
peace proposal to break the deadlock 
raises the question as to what happens 
next. Administration spokesmen have 
been reluctant to speculate on the future. 
The President said that the only alter- 
native is to continue the Vietnamization 
program, which means that American 
troop withdrawals will go on and so will 
periodic bombing of North Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

The hope, of course, is that the Presi- 
dent’s revised proposals, and the spirit in 
which they were offered, will serve as a 
beginning point for what could become 
the first real bargaining since the frus- 
trating negotiations at Paris began 3 
years ago. 

The hopeful view is that the wide gap 
between the two sides on the political 
questions has been narrowed. The Presi- 
dent made a major concession by offering 
the resignation of President Thieu 1 
month before the supervised elections. 
Even though the North Vietnamese are 
suspicious of these elections, especially 
when the President suggested that a 
Thieu supporter, the chairman of the 
Senate, should head the caretaker gov- 
ernment, the timing of Mr. Thieu’s de- 
parture is surely negotiable, as is the 
makeup of the electoral commission, The 
President has made a proposal which 
could lead to a change of government in 
South Vietnam. There is room for nego- 
tiation on the political arrangements, the 
cease-fire, the withdrawal of troops, and 
the exchange of prisoners. The proposal 
at least begins to focus on the central 
issue of how power is to be exercised in 
South Vietnam when the war is over, 

This hopeful view emphasizes that the 
Thieu government is growing stronger, 
its economy improving, its military able 
to maintain security, and Hanoi will want 
to negotiate now rather than later. 

The pessimistic view is that the dis- 
cussions have only emphasized that the 
North Vietnamese are adamant on gain- 
ing political control of South Vietnam, 
and anything less than assurance of a 
takeover will not be acceptable to them. 
They have sought that goal for over 30 
years and they are not about to give up 
now. They want to drive out all the 
foreign soldiers and unify the nation un- 
der the control of the Communist Party 
of Vietnam. : 
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In this view, Hanoi just does not have 
much reason to negotiate. If they with- 
stood everything that South Vietnam 
could offer, when it had the help of 550,- 
000 Americans and all kinds of extra fire- 
power and mobility, they can certainly 
do better after the Americans are gone, 
taking most of their helicopters and guns 
with them. And no matter how success- 
ful Vietnamization may be, the im- 
provement of Saigon’s fighting capabili- 
ties will not offset the American with- 
drawal. As one American analyst put it: 

Why should the North Vietnamese com- 
promise. Instead they will just wait. 


In the long run, the North Vietnamese 
appear to have great leverage. The U.S. 
military effort is declining, and even 
large amounts of U.S. assistance to South 
Vietnam will not be acceptable to a na- 
tion that wants to forget this war. U.S. 
bargaining power recedes with its declin- 
ing military power. 

But, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, although plagued with problems, 
is not near collapse and their military 
power is no pushover for a war-weary 
North Vietnam. 

The effect, then, of the negotiating 
deadlock is that the war will go on. Each 
side has presented the other with unac- 
ceptable demands. Hanoi wants the 
United States to get out, take everything 
with them, and stop all aid to South 
Vietnam. The United States wants Hanoi 
to stop fighting, withdraw its troops, give 
up the goal it has sought for decades, and 
enter into an election they feel will be 
controlled by Thieu’s agents. 

Somehow, this frustrating war must 
end. I do not see how unless we set a date 
for withdrawal, end our military activity, 
and Hanoi returns our POW’s as we 
withdraw, and refrains from attacking 
our forces as they withdraw. This leaves 
most questions unanswered, including the 
central one of who controls South Viet- 
nam, but it would permit the process of 
accommodation in South Vietnam to be- 
gin in earnest. 

I insert an article appearing in the 
February 1, 1971, edition of the New York 
Times comparing the peace proposal of 
the two sides at this point. 

ProposaLts By Two SIDES COMPARED 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.-Following is a com- 
parison of the nine-point peace proposal 
made public by the North Vietnamese dele- 
gation in Paris today and the eight-point 
plan of the Governments of the United 
States and South Vietnam revealed by Presi- 
dent Nixon on Jan. 25: 

TROOP WITHDRAWAL 

North Vietnam plan: The withdrawal of 
“the totality” of all United States and allied 
foreign forces from South Vietnam ‘and other 
Indochinese countries should be completed 
within 1971. (The plan was first proposed 
privately June 26, 1971.) 

United States plan: The total withdrawal 
of all United States and allied foreign forces 
from South Vietnam alone within six months 
of an agreement. 

PRISONER RELEASE 

North Vietnam plan: The release of all 
military men and civilians captured in the 
war carried out “parallelly and completed at 
the same time” as the troop withdrawals. 

United States plan: The release of all mili- 
tary men and “innocent” civilians carried 
out in parallel with the troop withdrawals. 
Both sides to present a complete list of mili- 
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tary men and civilians held throughout Indo- 
china on the day an agreement is signed. 
Release to begin on the same day as the 
troop withdrawals and to be completed when 
they are completed. 


POLITICAL FUTURE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


North Vietnam plan: The United States 
should stop supporting the present govern- 
ment in Saigon so that there may be set 
up in its place a new administration stand- 
ing for “peace, independence, neutrality and 
democracy.” Negotiations between the pro- 
visional revolutionary government, or Viet- 
cong, and the new administration to settle 
“all internal affairs of South Vietnam.” 

United States plan: A free, democratic 
presidential election within six months of 
the agreement, organized and run by an 
independent body representing all political 
forces in South Vietnam. The body will 
determine the qualification of candidates. 
There shall be international supervision of 
the election. 

The incumbent President and Vice Presi- 
dent of South Vietnam will resign a month 
before the election. The United States will 
remain neutral, support no candidate, will 
abide by the outcome and “is prepared to 
define its military and economic assistance 
relationship with any government that exists 
in South Vietnam.” 

South Vietnam, along with the other coun- 
tries of Indochina, should adopt a foreign 
policy consistent with the military provi- 
sions of the 1954 Geneva accords. Reunifi- 
cation of Vietnam to be negotiated between 
North and South without annexation by 
either party or outside interference. 


REPARATIONS 


North Vietnamese plan: The United States 
Government must bear full responsibility for, 
and pay reparations for, the damage caused 
by the United States to the whole of Vietnam. 

United States plan: No specific mention of 
damage, but the President, the White House 
has said, offered to finance a $7.5-billion re- 
construction program in Indochina of which 
the North Vietnamese share would be $2.5- 
billion. 

INDOCHINA 


North Vietnamese plan: The United States 
should respect the 1954 Geneva agreements 
on Indochina and those of 1962 on Laos. The 
United States should stop its aggression in 
Indochina and let the Indochinese people 
settle their own affairs by themselves. 

United States plan: “Both sides” should 
respect the Geneva agreements of 1954 and 
1962. There will be “no foreign intervention” 
in those countries. 


RESOLUTION OF INDOCHINESE PROBLEMS 


North Vietnam plan: The problems among 
the Indochinese countries should be settled 
by those countries “on the basis of mutual 
respect for independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity and noninterference in 
each other’s internal affairs.” North Viet- 
nam “is prepared to join” in resolving such 
problems. 

United States plan: The same language is 
used, with the following addition: “Among 
the problems that will be settled is the im- 
plementation of the principle that all armed 
forces of the countries of Indochina must 
remain within their national frontiers.” 


CEASE-FIRE 


North Vietnam plan: All the parties should 
achieve a cease-fire “after the signing of the 
agreements on the above-mentioned prob- 
lems.” 

United States plan: A general cease-fire 
to begin when the agreement is signed. As 
part of the cease-fire, there will be “no 
further infiltration of outside forces into any 
of the countries of Indochina.” 


INTERNATIONAL SUPERVISION 


North Vietnam plan: “There should be an 
international supervision:” 
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United States plan: International super- 
vision of the military aspects of the agree- 
ment, including the cease-fire, the release of 
prisoners of war, withdrawal of outside forces 
from Indochina and the implementation of 
the principle that all armed forces of the 
countries of Indochina must remain within 
their national frontiers, 

INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEE 

North Vietnam plan; An international 
guarantee for the “fundamental rights of 
the Indochinese peoples, the neutrality of 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia and last- 
ing peace in this region.” 

United States plan: An international guar- 
antee for the “fundamental rights of the 
Indochinese peoples, the status of all the 
countries of Indochina and lasting peace in 
this region.” 

Other differences: In addition to those in- 
herent in the text of the plans, such as the 
timing of withdrawal and provisions of the 
cease-fire, the two sides have argued during 
the negotiations over the definitjon of “with- 
drawal” and the political future of South 
Vietnam, 

On withdrawal, the North Vietnamese have 
insisted, according to the Presidential ad- 
viser on national security, Henry A. Kis- 
singer, that it must include the removal of 
all American equipment and the cessation of 
all economic and military aid to the South 
Vietnamese Government, 

They also, according to Mr. Kissinger, 
have demanded that the United States set 
a date for total withdrawal and implement 
it, regardless of subsequent developments on 
prisoner release, and other issues. 

On the political future of South Vietnam, 
Mr. Kissinger says that the North Vietnam- 
ese have demanded that the United States 
bring about, directly or indirectly, the over- 
throw of the present Government. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to insert in the Recorp the 
speech given by the Honorable Jack 
Williams, Governor of Arizona, on Jan- 
uary 21 when our State had the honor 
and pleasure of being host to the con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Republican Women. Governor Williams 
is a fine speaker and always offers a note- 
worthy message to his audiences. This 
speech is certainly no exception to that 
rule, and gives all of us food for serious 
thought. I hope my colleagues will pause 
to read and ponder it. 

The article follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN 
(Address by Gov. Jack Williams) 

Voltaire once said that history is velvet 
shoes going downstairs and wooden shoes 
going up! The ebb and flow of great nations 
can be represented by its moments of high- 
est courage and greatest heroism, Then the 
doldrums when it dons velvet slippers, 

Not too long ago, in our history, heroes 
walked our land and were aware of honor, 
duty, country. Other heroes walk again to- 
day, but unknown to most, save in a few 
instances. These are men who promise no 
glittering easy path of affluence and national 
cynicism, but instead, the blood, sweat and 
tears that Churchill once talked about, 

Out of the crucible of the uneasy and 
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ravaged sixties, when mobs stormed our 
streets and burned our buildings and shout- 
ed crude slogans against our national hon- 
or, will again come America’s greatest hour. 

This nation has faltered, of late, on the 
shoals of self-despair and criticism, No great 
nation can long endure when its traditions 
are twisted as Kipling once wrote, “To make 
a trap for fools; and knaves are allowed to 
carry banners, shout slogans and flaunt divi- 
sive symbols, that have their roots in foreign 
ideologies.” 

Since history’s dawn, blight, pestilence 
and trouble have visited themselves upon 
both civilized and uncivilized people of the 
world, One by one, society has attacked these 
problems with force and energy and a great 
many of them have been solved. 

Make no mistake about it. This is the 
year of decision, and you represent the Party 
of American common sense. 

A bewildering array of aspirants for the 
presidential nomination, like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s headless horsemen, have mounted 
their steeds and are riding off in all direc- 
tions across our land. They extravagantly 
promise to better the things that have been 
commenced over the past thirty-seven 
months. 

Free Angela Davis shouts one! Stop the 
war, I want to get off, screams another. Cut 
our defenses, shrieks still another. Their 
proposals have a ring of desperation as each 
candidate tries to outpromise the other con- 
tenders. They propose spending money as 
though it’s going out of fashion. And they 
propose humiliating our nation by crawling 
on our stomachs to the peace talks at Paris. 

Let me recall a moment not too long ago. 
The scene was the Dan Carmel Hotel atop 
a high bluff overlooking Haifa Harbor, and 
I was talking to a vice president of Tech- 
nicron, the M.I,T. of Israel. Professor Her- 
man Fenkel was curious about the United 
States. 

“There is a desire for isolation abroad in 
our land,” I said. “The peaceniks are on the 
streets, shouting—Peace at any price. A 
strong defense is to have no defense, they 
say. Make it evident to everyone that we offer 
no threat of any kind.” 

“You go back, Governor Williams,” 
gravely remarked Herman Fenkel. “You go 
back to America and tell them that we 
tried that in Germany and six million of us 
went to the ovens!” 

It’s a hard prophecy to deny. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, that 
at its crest leads on to victory. As a friend 
said recently to me, “The waves recede, but 
the tide comes in.” 

History does repeat itself. And this nation 
has always had the right men at the right 
time to save it. 

There is an excitement and a sense of 
destiny that we should feel today, in this 
Republican Party. And, you should feel it 
first. We have some surface symptoms of 
difficulty, but adversity is the spur to great 
success. 

It’s wooden shoes going upstairs that 
counts. I am an eternal optimist. I know, 
from the public prints and the electronic 
media, that we should be depressed and 
gloomy. But, I can remember when things 
were really tough. Today, we are rich 
enough to afford to worry about the smoke 
coming out of smokestacks that indicate 
men are working. I can remember when 
the smokestacks across this land were not 
smoking and men were not working, and the 
cardboard was in the shoe; and the depres- 
sion was upon the land. 

Strangely enough, then, in extreme pov- 
erty we had faith, and in extreme unem- 
ployment we had neighbors. 

Those who say that poverty is the seedbed 
of crime don’t know what they're talking 
about. Affluence is. And those who say that 
a weak America will be a better America 
fail to understand the lessons of history. 
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It is only when we succumb to self-pity 
and despair that we encourage the possibil- 
ity of failure. It is important to remember 
that lack of faith is the keystone to the arch 
of despair, and despair forms the frame- 
work for failure. 

There are many who claim everything is 
wretched. I say that all is not wretched. I 
say & lot of things in this country aren’t 
wretched at all. We have done wonderful 
things and left some ragged edges in the 
process. I trust that coming generations will 
smooth these ragged edges and, hopefully, 
go on to greater things. 

Let us list some of our problems, painted 
and gilded into works of dishonest art by 
our opposition: 

The false dream that one-third of the 
population can support the other two-thirds. 

The abandonment of the family unit as 
the backbone of our society. 

Respect for authority is under attack on 
all sides. 

Respect for law, the courts, and more im- 
portant, the parents, has become a joke with 
some. 

The dope scene with the real cop-outs who 
refuse to face reality. 

These are the ones in velvet slippers going 
downstairs. 

Dishonesty is dishonesty, whether it is 
stealing from the income tax form or from 
your employer by failing to produce an 
honest day's work, but accepting a full wage. 

An early criticism of our country related 
to the weakness of a democracy. We were 
warned when people learn they can vote 
themselves benefits from the public treasury, 
there is no stopping them until they have 
plunderec. it in its entirety. 

Today, the motley crew of Democratic 
aspirants who have visited us, recently, have 
had one common theme. They have prom- 
ised more from the public treasury. 

My friends, the American people are not 
stupid. They know the old shell game very 
well. Those who have been running the shell 
game have tried to tell us otherwise. 

But history shows over and over again, and 
the facts of life demonstrate it in our own 
time, that the only goal we can offer with 
any realistic promise of fulfillment is equal- 
ity of opportunity. Let each put on his 
wooden shoes and go to work, climbing the 
long, hard, but existing, stairs which lead 
to greatness in a nation and in man. 

We are told, today, that America is the 
richest nation on earth. And somehow we 
swallow that guff. Actually, we are more in 
debt than all the other nations of the world 
combined, but our Democratic spendthrifts 
keep promising more. 

Do you know what a debt of four hundred 
billion dollars plus, is? 

Let me try to describe it. If you stacked 
up one million dollars in thousand dollar 
bills, you’d have a stack eight inches high. 
If you stacked up a debt of four hundred 
plus billion dollars in thousand dollar bills, 
you would have a stack over fifty miles 
high... 

But, we can handle this debt, and we 
can have a full employment budget, if we 
will but go back to work and produce. If 
we'll put on those wooden shoes and start 
climbing. 

Essentially, America is a good nation, and 
a great nation. And we are a great people. 
We are almost without number in our in- 
finity of skills, talents and abilities. 

These national doldrums we face today 
result from prodigious, exhausting efforts in 
the past that won two world wars, put out 
a score of brush fires, spent two hundred 
billion dollars in feeding the poor around 
the world and restoring the ravaged. No na- 
tion has ever tithed itself so generously to 
help others. We may be disappointed that 
there is little, if any, gratitude from those 
we helped. But we didn’t rebuild Germany 
and Japan’s economy, expecting their thanks. 
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We didn’t send our foreign aid around the 
world to make ourselves rich, We did it be- 
cause we have been taught that one does 
the decent things and helps one’s neighbors 
to fight communism. 

Now is a moment that could have been 
predicted. Our former foes are challenging 
us, and our former friends are criticizing us, 
and within we are torn by conflicting ideol- 
ogies only the unchallenged can afford. Our 
national goals have been lost in an euphoria 
of helping everybody and everything and 
being all things to all people. 

It is time again to reset our compass and 
our course. 

We have a destiny among nations. It is 
clear, shining and magnificent as when it 
was first voiced in that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence almost two hundred years ago. 

Two hundred years isn’t very old for a 
nation. Recently, in Spain, I saw the ruins 
of a Moorish greatness that lasted six hun- 
dred years, until the French defeated the 
Moors at the Battle of Tours and decided at 
that moment the future of Europe, whether 
it would be a Moslem or a Christian future. 

We are only beginning to sense our great- 
ness and that greatness is to be found today 
in the article of our Republican faith. For too 
long have we wandered from the pathway 
outlined for us by those men who penned 
our Constitution and gave us the chance to 
be free. Men of industry teamed up in re- 
search and development to produce the ne- 
cessities and the luxuries of life that some 
scorn today, even while they enjoy them. 
Millions of Americans have died and mil- 
lions have suffered in the wars of this Re- 
public that we might have greater freedom 
than any other citizen of any other nation 
in any other period of history of mankind. 

We should cherish those freedoms—to 
work, to love, to learn, to play; freedom to 
compete, to invent, to save, to invest, to cre- 
ate, to promote and to own; freedom to 
choose, to join, to vote, to speak, and to 
walk erect with head held high; freedom to 
be ourselves and to be free to glorify our 
God. Life would be a void, without a sense of 
purpose, if we were to lose these things. 

We shall not lose them because the Re- 
publican Party stands ready to defend them. 
Mankind hasn't changed in a thousand years 
and more, Common sense tells us that. That 
is why I say that vur Party is the Party of 
common sense and as the Party of common 
sense is really closer to the people. 

The common sense I talk about should 
prove that people haven't changed. Aesop’s 
Fables, written-over two thousand years ago, 
depict our same foibles and personality, the 
laws of Leviticus apply today, as they applied 
when written. 

If we are to base our decisions on common 
sense, we must recognize that each of us 
serves a particular purpose in our Party, 
and that the re-election of Richard M. Nixon 
is of paramount importance, whether you 
agree with every auance of his political judg- 
ments or not! 

Having some knowledge of the Executive 
demands related to the other two branches 
which represent checks and balances in our 
form of government, I know his dilemma. We 
have been taught in the past thirty years to 
believe that the President of the United 
States runs the country, should be credited 
with all useful advances and charged with 
every failure. Yet, common sense admits we 
are a nation of checks and balances; the Leg- 
islature and the Courts have a profound in- 
fluence, 

We blame the President if there is a slight 
recession in the economy. 

We blame the President if war breaks out 
anywhere on this globe. 

We blame the President for the price of 
bread or the cost of shoes. 

The truth, my friends, is that the President 
is the administrative head of this nation. 
Congress determines the policy, and recently 
the Supreme Court has trimmed the sails. 
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You know—even those most strident con- 
servative critics surely can’t say that the 
President is all bad when he appoints a man 
like Arizona’s Bill Rehnquist to the Supreme 
Court. 

If you judge a man by the enemies he 
makes, Bill has a magnificent record. 

In fact, the knockers give little credit. They 
never have, but, if there is one great achieve- 
ment on the part of Richard M. Nixon, it 
could be in our eyes his shifting the balance 
of the Supreme Court away from its far left 
ideologies. 

Some of the other criticisms, common sense 
tells us, are the inevitable result of being a 
doer. And, during the past year especially, 
none can accuse our President of not acting 
boldly, courageously and vigorously. The 
leadership of this world today demands such 
decisiveness and action if it is to be saved 
from drowning in a sea of confusion and 
cross purposes. 

Indeed, we have a President who Is leading 
our country with courage, intelligence and 
with a dignity and an assurance that we 
have not witnessed for some tme, would that 
he had more support in the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Comes now that time of travail for any 
political leader, when the purveyors of cal- 
umny and slander have a field day, when the 
publishers of untruths and half truths start 
the presses, when the electronic media paints 
the picture of the little girl picking daisies. 
Remember? 

Be prepared for even more slanders, half 
truths and outright lies. 

A strange coterie of opponents are gather- 
ing. The party of the opposition is flelding 
men who have an ideological difference with 
us. But, that difference plays into the hands 
of those who would destroy us. 

We should remember the man in the fable 
riding the little ass who tried doing every- 
thing the passerby asked him to do, would 
up carrying his son, and his donkey, and his 
burden across the bridge and lost his little 
ass and everything. 

The American people should remember how 
the world’s most powerful military estab- 
lishment was reduced to second-rate im- 
potence, how inflation was permitted to soar, 
and how a welfare state that enslaved us 
all, either with debt or dependence, was 
encouraged. 

At the turn of the 17th century, England 
under the leadership of King William, ac- 
cording to Churchill’s Chronical, seemed to 
be laying, after generations of religious, 
dynastic and territorial wars, the founda- 
tions of a lasting peace for the whole world. 
(Does that sound familiar?) But, Churchill 
continued, at the very moment when all 
that the hearts of men desired was coming 
within their reach through his exertions, the 
King was woefully and even fatally weakened 
by the action of the House of Commons. 
They rejoiced in peace and clamored for 
freedom. Groaning and impatient, Commons 
plunged into a career of disarmament and 
constitutional assertiveness that found them 
vowing to break up the standing army. An 
orgy of insult and abuse, in which the civil 
population heartily joined, began around all 
uniformed men. (Doesn't that sound famil- 
iar?) 

This nation has gone through it. History 
is replete with just what is happening. And 
common sense should tell us that those who 
advocate—Better Dead than Red, or any less- 
er interpretation of that slogan—either fail 
to learn from the lessons of history and lack 
common sense or are serving that worst of all 
roles, the role of the witting, or unwitting, 
traitor. 

The Party of the opposition has, unwisely, 
weakened our nation. They fought the 
ABM—a weapons system which the experts 
believed essential to our national survival. 
It passed by a single vote—the tie-breaking 
vote of Vice President Ted Agnew. 
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There was an honest difference of opinion 
about building an SST. The program was 
stopped. France, as a gesture of significance, 
flew its own SST to the meeting with Presi- 
dent Nixon in the Caribbean recently, and 
Russia plans to bring its proto-type to the 
next air show. These gestures are not missed 
by those who want to believe that our nation 
is destined for a second-rate status. 

Obstructionism is a giant industry in 
America today, and hundreds and thousands 
of men and women are being penalized. 

The idea of wage and price controls is re- 
pugnant to a great many people, especially 
to most conservative thinkers. The Presi- 
dent’s critics in Congress called for such 
controls and passed the authorization neces- 
sary to give the President the power to in- 
voke them. 

Now, these same forces are his most violent 
critics, and with a relaxation of some con- 
trols, everyone is complaining. Yet, he said 
over and over he would show us the way, and 
then ask for voluntary compliance. He did. 
And everywhere that the shoe pinched, the 
patient squawked. But the controls had an 
effect. It reminds me of a classic dictum: 
Those who will not control themselves from 
within must be controlled from without by 
force. 

The Vietnam War has divided this country 
as all wars which are unwinnable must. It 
has dragged on interminably. MacArthur 
once said this: “War is a terrible thing, and 
a tragedy when resorted to, to settle the dif- 
ferences between nations. However, once that 
decision is made to resort to war, then it is 
important to win it, to resolve the matter. 
If you don’t resolve it, you simply will have 
to fight again later.” 

How true that the Korean sacrifice set- 
tled nothing and twenty years later we still 
meet at the peace table at Punmonjon. With 
Vietnam, there are those who support Hanol 
and those who support Saigon, Most of the 
liberal criticism today is aimed at Saigon— 
corrupt, ineffective, and incapable of de- 
fending herself without our aid. Who points 
out that Hano! cannot defend herself with- 
out Moscow’s aid? In effect, why is Hanoi so 
pure, and if she is claiming purity, what is 
she doing in Cambodia and Laos? Common 
sense tells us that Moscow is on a fishing 
expedition and will absorb as much of the 
Far East as is permitted. Why do you think 
China is concerned today? She doesn’t want 
to see the Pacific a Red Soviet lake. 

Yet, in Philadelphia, one of the President's 
political critics declared it has taken Nixon 
longer to get us out of the war in Vietnam 
than it took us to defeat Adolph Hitler. 

What he conveniently forgot to say was 
that from 1962 to 1968, when his Party was 
in power, they imposed a “no-win” policy 
on our military leaders and that in an agony 
of frustration we have sacrificed the lives of 
almost fifty thousand Americans, fighting in 
& war they were not permitted to win. 

My friends, it is time for the American 
people to speak effectively against such un- 
believable charges which not only frustrate 
our national life, but threaten our national 
future. 

If we don’t care enough to survive our- 
selves, we will be a very small footnote on 
the pages of history. 

What has disappeared from our national 
scene is not only a sense of purpose, but a 
reverence for this country and its basic 
ideals. 

Thirty years ago, when the ominous cloud 
of World War II loomed on the horizon, we 
could truthfully say that politics ended at 
the water’s edge. Many of us disagreed with 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s domestic poli- 
cles, but I would remind you it was the Re- 
publican leadership in the Senate and the 
House, joining hands with the Democrats 
and the President, which made it possible for 
the free world to survive that terror. 

Don't ever forget the enemy at that time 
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was intent upon world domination and ex- 
termination of all minorities that couldn't 
be used as slave labor. To the young today, 
World War II sounds like ancient history. 
But, from it we should learn one great les- 
son. Professor Herman Fenkel said it; I say 
it again. Six million Jews were exterminated 
in the ovens and the concentration camps. 

War is an ugly thing, but not the ugliest 
thing. The decayed state of moral and pa- 
triotic feeling which insists there is nothing 
worth a war, is worse. 

We forget that if we abandon the South 
Vietnamese before they can defend them- 
selves, we deliberately condemn millions to 
the most brutal of deaths and retaliation, 
The same politicians who strongly condemn 
Richard Nixon’s efforts in Southeast Asia 
to extricate our forces, appear to applaud 
the brutality which accompanied the recent 
difficulties in East Pakistan. 

You saw the News and television shots 
of brutality and horror which accompanied 
India’s armed intervention in East Pakistan. 

Let those who complain about South Viet- 
nam raise their voices in protest over the 
little boy kicked to death in East Pakistan. 
Let those who plously ask what we are doing 
in South Vietnam ask North Vietnam what 
they are doing in Laos and Cambodia. 

As our Demorratic friends trek the hust- 
ings, remember they were there when the 
Senate and the House voted appropriations 
which put us so deeply in debt—a federal 
debt, incidentially, which is largely respon- 
sible for the inflation that robs every man 
of a part of his paycheck. They were there 
when the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was 
passed. They have been there during the 
whole dreary exercise that President Nixon 
is trying so desperately to correct under our 
system. 

It is time for common sense again, the 
common sense that framed the words and 
actions of those great patriots who formed 
our country. 

The common sense that is represented in 
the Republican Party’s policies and partici- 
pants today. 

The common sense that reminds us to give 
up the velvet slippers of the welfare state and 
the impotence of disarmament and the 
breakdown in patriotism, respect and loyalty, 
and the common sense to don the wooden 
shoes of work ... for duty, for honor. . 
for country. 


LONG ISLAND RESTAURANTS BOY- 
COTT FRENCH WINES 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is well recognized in this country that 
we are now in the midst of a horrifying 
drug epidemic which threatens to ruin 
the lives of many of our young people. 
Heroin overdoses in Chicago alone last 
year accounted for more than 300 deaths 
among young people. 

Government officials have called for 
stronger measures to deal with this na- 
tional problem including rehabilitation 
and treatment of heroin acdicts with 
other drugs and payments to foreign gov- 
ernments to encourage farmers not to 
pow the poppy from which heroin is re- 

ned. 

Recently, I along with Hon. CHARLES 
RANGEL from New York, urgently called 
for strong measures to encourage the 
French Government to close down the 
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heroin refineries which we know are 
operating in the Marseilles area. It is 
here that most of the world’s heroin is 
processed before being smuggled to the 
United States. 

I am happy to report that some prog- 
ress has been made in this area of en- 
forcement. The French Government re- 
cently apprehended a large group of 
heroin manufacturers, arresting 23 sus- 
pects and, in effect, closing down one 
source of supply to distributors here in 
the United States. But this is not enough. 

Apparently some American citizens 
also think that more sanctions are neces- 
sary. I refer specifically to a group of 
restaurant owners in the Long Island, 
N.Y., area. 

The New York Times of January 31 
carried an article which explained how 
the Long Island Restaurant and Catering 
Association, a group of 120 members, de- 
cided to boycott wines, liqueurs and 
brandies made in France, hoping to per- 
suade the French Government to deal 
more forcefully with heroin traffickers. 

I commend these people for their con- 
cern and their courageous action even 
though it will no doubt mean a financial 
loss to them. As the owner said: 

It was necessary to impress the French 
Government that we will take a strong stand 
against their apathy in dealing with this 
problem. 


I would like to mention that the presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. Warren R. 
Spellman, indicated that he will ask the 
Restaurant Association of the State of 
New York, a group with 3,000 members, 
to join the boycott. It should be noted 


that Mr. Spellman is president of the 
Long Island Committee for Crime and 
vice president of the National Association 
of Crime Commissions—so he is well 
aware of the resultant crime that drug 
abuse causes. 

Mr. Spellman also stated that a na- 
tional boycott of this nature could well 
mean that approximately 3 million bot- 
tles of French wine would not be sold 
each month. A venture of this proportion 
would surely not go unnoticed by French 
officials. 

We, in American Government, are 
making every possible effort to convince 
the French Government, as well as other 
governments, that it is in their best in- 
terest to cooperate with us to end the ex- 
tensive flow of heroin and other drugs 
coming into our country. 

But this boycott by the restaurant 
owners in Long Island shows the true 
voice of the people. For this we are 
thankful and I can only hope that the 
boycott spreads to other cities in the 
United States. 

If the proper officials hear this voice 
of the American people, then I am con- 
vinced that we can cut off the supply of 
heroin and this deplorable situation can 
be ended. We then can begin more exten- 
sive treatment programs to help those 
who have become victims of the insidious 
infiuence of heroin and other narcotics. 
I ask to insert the aforementioned article 
to be reproduced for all to read. It is as 
follows: 
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LoNG ISLAND RESTAURANTS BOYCOTT FRENCH 
WINES 
(By Roy R. Silver) 

Woopsury, LI—A boycott of French 
wines, liquors and brandies in an attempt to 
have the French Government deal more 
forcefully with the heroin problem was 
started today by the owners of many of the 
top restaurants in Nassau, Suffolk and 
Queens counties. 

The boycott, was voted by the Long Is- 
land Restaurant and Catering Association, 
representing 120 restaurants and caterers. 

A proclamation adopted unanimously at 
a meeting in the Royal Viking Restaurant 
here said that the main source of supply of 
heroin was drugs imported from Turkey, 
processed in Marseilles, France, and then dis- 
tributed illegally throughout the world. 

The restaurant owners said that even if a 
boycott meant a financial loss to them, it 
was necessary “to impress the French Gov- 
ernment that we will take a strong stand 
against their apathy in dealing with this 
problem.” 

They said that many appeals to the French 
Government “to seriously crack down on 
importers, processors and exporters of heroin 
for foreign consumption have gone un- 
answered.” 

Placards announcing the boycott will be 
placed in participating restaurants and small 
cards will be placed on tables to advise cus- 
tomers to refrain from buying French wines 
and liquors and to order other imported or 
domestic wines instead. 

Warren R. Spellman, owner of the Holiday 
Manor in Bethpage and president of the lo- 
cal association, said that the Restaurant As- 
sociation of the State of New York, with 
3,000 members, and the National Restaurant 
Association would be asked to join the boy- 
cott. 

VICTIMS OF ADDICTS 

Mr. Spellman, who is also president of 
the Long Island Committee for Crime Con- 
trol and vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Crime Commissions, said that 
many restaurant owners had been the vic- 
tims of crimes by drug addicts. 

He noted that of the 33 million gallons of 
wine sold in New York State last year, im- 
ported French wines made up “a large share.” 

“We feel that if each restaurant can sell 
one less bottle of French wine a day, it will 
be 3 million bottles a month less nationally,” 
Mr. Spellman said. 

He said that many people bought expen- 
sive French wines because of their reputa- 
tion, but added that California and New York 
State wines were becoming camparable in 
quality and taste and that customers would 
switch because “the price is right.” 

Jean Pierre Gachelin, who is in charge of 
the division of food and beverages in the 
commercial attache’s office at the French 
Embassy, said today the press had reported 
that “American officials have found that 
French police and authorities are most co- 
operative in combating the drug problem.” 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


CAN PRICE JUMPS FOR MEAT BE 
STOPPED? 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr, Speaker, when 
the housewife goes to the supermarket to 
buy meat she knows that the fight 
against inflation has not yet been won. 
Meat prices keep going higher; and cur- 
rent indicators point to further rises in 
the spring and summer. This, of course, 
affects every one of us, but for the low- 
income family price jumps take food off 
the dinner table. 

I am not ready to assume that higher 
and higher meat prices are a fact of life, 
like death and taxes. Two weeks ago I 
telegrammed President Nixon asking for 
a substantial increase in imported meat 
quotas as one step that should be taken 
to hold prices somewhat in line. For the 
sake of the American consumer, I hope 
the Cost of Living Council is giving seri- 
ous thought to what countermeasures 
can be taken to offset the price increases 
for beef and pork that loom ahead. 

To shed light on some of the back- 
ground contributing to the price hikes, 
I want to include here an article which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
on January 19: 

Meat Tas Gorna Up 
(By Ann McFeatters) 

Meat prices are up—and going higher. 

Pork and beef are the big culprits. Here's 
why: 

Last year the pork supply went up and 
prices to farmers went down so farmers began 
breeding fewer hogs. Now 8 per cent fewer 
hogs are coming to market driving prices up. 
The price the consumer pays for pork and 
pork products therefore will rise. Monday 
the prices for live hogs paid by packers, who 
slaughter and dress the animals for retail 
sale, were the highest in a year and a half. 

Cattle prices Monday soared to the highest 
level in 20 years, astonishing everyone, in- 
cluding the Department of Agriculture and 
the packers, represented by the American 
Meat Institute. 

WEATHER BLAMED 

In Chicago the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association blamed bad weather. 
Because many farmers couldn't get their 
animals to market the price paia for the 
available livestock soared. 

But Agriculture Department livestock 
economic specialist Don Seaborg said beef 
prices have been going up gradually for 
some time and will continue upward for a 
while. 

He said the reason is that people are eat- 
ing more beef and with pork prices climbing 
there is less competition to keep prices 
down. 

A spokesman for the meat institute said 
a 750 million-pound decline in pork produc- 
tion is predicted. He said that means the 
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average American will eat five pounds less 
pork this year. On the other hand, he’s ex- 
pected to eat six more pounds of beef. 

Government economists admit general 
meat prices will be even higher than last 
year, hoping only that the rise won't be as 
fast as it was last year. 

An example of the rate of increase is 
the average retail price paid per pound in 
November for all choice beef—$1.06, which 
compares with 97 cents a pound paid in 
November, 1970. And this week the whole- 
sale cost of pork increased 20 per cent. 

Monday's high prices paid by the packers 
for live cattle means prices will rise again 
shortly because packers are slaughtering as 
fast as the cattle come in. 

“I’m sure the packers won't be able to 

absorb that large an increase (between 50 
cents and $1.25 per 100 pounds),” the meat 
institute spokesman said. “Prices will go 
up.” 
Fine higher meat prices will affect Presi- 
dent Nixon’s stabilization program. This 
week the executive director of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Grocers Association, Malcolm 
McCabe, said it is unfair that prices of 
agricultural products are not subject to 
Price Commission controls. 

“Skyrocketing meat costs charged to re- 
tailers are making a travesty of the war on 
inflation” he said, adding that the cost of 
pork chops means more to the average 
household than the “flood of talk and ex- 
planations” from government and industry. 

“The price of pork chops will elect the 
next President of the United States,” he 
said. 


MAKING THE ROUNDS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, having 
served at the U.N. during the last session 
and having been especially concerned 
with the budgetary status of that institu- 
tion, I was especially intrigued by an edi- 
torial in the San Diego Union of Tuesday, 
January 25, 1972. 

The point which this editorial makes 
is quite objective, and I therefore direct 
it to the attention of the Members: 

MAKING THE ROUNDS 

It is a bad season for Secretary General 
Kurt Waldheim to be making the rounds in 
Washington in search of financial help for 
the United Nations, which for all practical 
purposes is flat broke. The capital mood is 
not likely to be receptive after the U.N. per- 
formance on the China issue last fall. 

His hope is to raise $45 million in advance 
payment of dues from U.N. members so the 
organization can meet its payroll in the 
months ahead. He also is proposing that 
member nations cancel any loans they have 
made to the U.N. In September, he promises 
to unveil a new plan for U.N. financing, pre- 


sumably one aimed at Keeping the budget in 


balance. 


Mr. Waldheim should put first things first. 
His appeal for a dues advance and loan write- 
off would find a better reception if the U.N. 
would first adopt a policy to deal more strictly 
in the future with members who welsh on 


their obligations. The Soviet Union and 
France, for instance, have never paid their 
assessment for the U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ation in the Congo. 

U.N. leaders even are considering the pos- 
sibility of solving their financial problems 
with a lottery. Surely if the world organiza- 
tion’s dues and assessment schedule were 
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more equitable and better enforced, and if 
its spending policies were more realistic, it 
would not have to go begging—or selling 
lottery tickets. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE U.S. DOLLAR, 
LIKE CONFIDENCE IN THE AMERI- 
CAN FLAG, DETERIORATES 
ABROAD 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
continues to mount that the attempt 
made by the Nixon administration to sal- 
vage the American economy has failed. 

This is most evident in the continuing 
plunge of the American dollar abroad as 
confidence in the American economy 
wanes. The chairman of the current 
Paris monetary meeting of the Organi- 
zation of Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment is reported to have commented 
that things “will get worse before they 
get better” and that the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit was “bound to be a con- 
fidence problem.” 

This situation continues to threaten 
the U.S. economy. The present price of 
gold on the open market reached a high 
of $48.10 per ounce recently—this while 
the official rate fixed by the American 
Government is $35 dollars per ounce, 
with the proposed devaluation only to 
set the price of gold at $38 per ounce. 

It is evident that the steps taken by 
the Nixon administration have failed to 
combat inflation and restore confidence 
in the dollar—this because devaluation 
is but an emergency or stopgap measure 
that fails to get at the root cause, 
excessive Government  overspending 
brought on by irresponsible action or 
the wasting of tax income by ridiculous 
experiments in living. 

The related news clippings follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 

GOLD PRICE Rises ABOVE $48 AN OUNCE 

(By Jonathan C. Randal) 

Paris, February 1.—The price of gold rose 
above $48 an ounce today for the first time 
as world monetary experts predicted the 
United States would run “sizeable” balance 
of payments deficits until 1973 despite de 
facto devaluation of the dollar. 

Otmar Emminger, German Bundesbank 
vice president and chairman of the current 
Paris monetary meeting at the Organization 
of Economic Co-operation and Development, 
said “There is no basis for talk of a lack of 
credibility” in recently negotiated currency 
re-alignments. 

But with the dollar weakening all over 
Europe and the London gold price at $48.10— 
a 95 cent jump in 24 hours—Emminger’s 


qualified optimism struck the market as a bit 
forced, 

“Realignment has a good chance of leading 
to the desired result,” he told journalists 
after the first major monetary meeting of 
the 23-nation OECD since the Dec. 18 de 
facto devaluation of the dollar, “it just takes 
time.” 

Emminger conceded “things will get worse 
before they get better” and that the U.S. 
balance of payments deficit was “bound to be 
a confidence problem.” 

He maintained that the U.S. balance of 
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payments deficits would continue for two 
years “with the main improvement” unlikely 
before 1973. 

He explained that “the perverse effect” on 
U.S. international accounts was because the 
American economy was picking up faster 
than those of its major trading partners. 

As a result, imports into the United States 
cost more immediately because of the dollar 
devaluation whereas U.S. exports would take 
longer to increase especially with many of 
the potential overseas markets expected to 
remain sluggish for most of this year, 

Lower interest rates in the United States 
than in Europe also have discouraged the 
once expected massive repatriation of the 
some $27 billion of U.S. currency which 
flowed abroad last year during the monetary 
crisis and has yet to return in any but token 
amounts. 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 2, 1972] 
DOLLAR AT Low, GOLD AT HIGH ON JITTERY 
EUROPEAN MARKET 

Lonpon.—The dollar hit new post-devalu- 
ation lows in Europe while speculator rush- 
ing to buy gold forced the price of the metal 
up to a new high point in jittery financial 
markets today. 

The dollar plunged to a record low in 
Frankfurt, and the West German State Bank 
(Bundesbank) moved into the market to 
shore up the U.S. currency for the first time 
since the Washington currency agreement in 
December. 

Steady pressure drove the dollar down to 
low points in Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Holland when operators 
switched from dollars into European cur- 
rencies in hectic trading. 

Dealers could not pinpoint a single specific 
reason for the new flurry of dollar selling, 
but some said the swift leap in the price of 
gold had spilled its effects into already high- 
ly nervous currency exchanges. 

Buying orders for gold at a time when po- 
tential sellers were reluctant to part with 
their holdings jerked the price up to a record 
$48.60 an ounce, a morning gain of 57% 
cents an ounce in London. 

Gold was now more than $10 an ounce 
higher than the proposed U.S. increase in the 
official price of monetary gold soon to go to 
Congress. 

Gold gamblers who bought the metal a 
month ago were already showing profits of 
more than $4 an ounce, but dealers said these 
speculators were in no hurry to cash in and 
seemed ready to wait for still bigger gains. 
In the Paris market, the gold price also 
soared to $48.60 an ounce—a jump of $1 an 
ounce there since yesterday. 


SHARON’S LUNAR ARTIST 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the United States are proud of this 
Nation’s daring and adventurous jour- 
neys to the moon. We in the Sixth Dis- 
trict take special pride in the artistic 
talent of Sharon resident Carl Broemel 
who has painted in authentic detail the 
lunar landscape viewed by the crew of 
Apollo 12. 

To insure the total technical accuracy 
of his work, Artist Broemel consulted 
with manufacturers of the lunar module 
and instruments, as well as with Apollo 
12 Astronaut Charles Conrad. Another 
painting by Mr. Broemel was selected 
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by the Air Force as its official Christmas 
and New Year’s greeting card. 

Carl Broemel, who has painted for 
some 55 years, is to be congratulated on 
his splendid achievement. For the inter- 
est of my colleagues, an article concern- 
ing Mr. Broemel’s views toward this ex- 
traordinary artistic challenge which ap- 
peared in the Lakeville Journal follows: 

SHaron’s LUNAR ARTIST 
(By Betty Shepard) 

Artist Carl Broemel of Ellsworth in Sharon 
will soon receive a visit from a moon man— 
and strictly on business. Astronaut Charles 
Conrad, featured in the painting reproduced 
on this page, will have to check out the tech- 
nical details before the artist will call the 
work finished. 

The subject is Apollo 12 on the moon, with 
Astronauts Conrad and Alan Bean. Apollo 12 
took off Nov. 19, 1969. It was only possible to 
do the painting, Mr. Broemel states, because 
of the help offered from the various large 
corporations who designed and made the 
Lunar Module and instruments—and with 
the advice of Captain Conrad. 

“The Lunar Module is no small affair,” Mr. 
Broemel says. “It is 24 feet high and 31 
wide at the base and is never seen on 
earth in its final stage. It is packed into a 
canister at Long Island, placed into the mis- 
sile at Cocoa Beach, then shot out at the 
moon, where it opens up like a flower and 
descends slowly to the moon’s surface. 

“When the astronauts leave, they are shot 
up into the sky by the upper section. This is 
then abandoned when they are safe inside 
the capsule in which they will return.” 

“The different atmosphere and lighting on 
the moon made this an interesting under- 
taking,” the artist states. “The only color 
in my picture is the gold-covered crinkly 
foil covering the Lunar Module as protec- 
tion against radiation, The sky is black and 
the moon light grey.” Any object that is not 
in the sun, according to the artist, is black. 

The sun, according to the artist, is never 
more than 12 degrees from the horizon and 
the day is 14 days long. “It’s a long, low 
slanting light, so great that one cannot look 
into it.” 

The posture of the astronauts, according 
to the artist, is caused by the weight they 
carry on their backs, nearly 200 pounds. “If 
they straighten up, they will fall over back- 
wards. To keep their center of gravity they 
have to bend their knees and lean slightly 
forward.” 

When Mr. Broemel decided he wanted to 
paint a picture of the moon—"yery good 
material for abstract painting’—he con- 
sulted his son-in-law, William Attride, who 
had been at Cocoa Beach for 10 years as an 
active project engineer on the missile base. 
It was Mr. Attride who put him in touch with 
the astronauts: 

The painting, started in August, “became 
much more of a mechanized project than I 
expected.” The artist soon gave up the idea 
of making it abstract when he saw that the 
subject matter was far too complicated. The 
painting, in oil, is 30 by 40 inches. 

When the painting is completed it will be 
given to Astronaut Conrad, but Mr. Broemel 
will have the reproduction rights. It has taken 
this long, he states, because he wanted to 
make sure he had recreated the image cor- 
rectly: when he got stuck he would write the 
manufacturer of the space machinery and 
equipment for further information. 

Another painting by Mr. Broemel, this time 
of Eskimos, is entitled “Northern Lights at 
Frobisher Bay.” It was picked for the official 
Christmas and New Year's greeting card of 
the Air Force. This painting, owned by the 
Air Force, is now included in a collection of 
2,300 paintings, some dated as early as 1915, 
others as up-to-date as now. 
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“This particular painting was the result of 
my trip to the Arctic in mid-winter some 12 
years ago,” the artist states. 

For the Air Force Collection, artist illus- 
trators of three societies—New York, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles—cooperate with 
the Air Force by visiting air bases and instal- 
lations around the world to record their im- 
pressions of the men, equipment and mission 
on canvas. 

Once a year these groups present about 100 
paintings to the Air Force to keep the collec- 
tions current. This year the group held 56 
exhibitions throughout the United States, 
drawing almost one and a half million 
visitors. 

Mr. Broemel has been painting for 55 years, 
and for the last three years his style has been 
essentially abstract. He and his wife Ruth 
have lived in Sharon since 1959, moving here 
from White Plains. 

“Most of my life was spent in Cleveland,” 
he states. He has done some architectural 
designing, but is known mainly for his paint- 
ing and illustrations. 

The Broemels have three children: in Day- 
tona, Fla., Wilmington, Del., and Norwalk, 
Conn., and eight grandchildren. 

Mr. Broemel states he was also sent by the 
Air Force to missile bases in the Mediterra- 
nean. All ists who work this way for the 
Air Force contribute their paintings. 

“We are always on call,” Mr. Broemel says, 
“but I think I have reached the age now 
where I like to stay home.” 


THE PRUNING OF THE PRESIDENCY 


HON. JAMES ABOUREZK 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Speaker, Wes 
Barthelmes, a most knowledgeable Sen- 
ate staffer, has written for Commonweal 
magazine a very incisive piece on the 
steady erosion of congressional power. I 
think that every Member of this body, as 
well as the Senate, would benefit greatly 
by reading Mr. Barthelmes’ observations: 


[From the Commonweal magazine, Jan. 21, 
1972] 
THE PRUNING OF THE PRESIDENCY 
(By Wes Barthelmes) 

It may be premature to transfer the Con- 
gress from the political scientists to the cul- 
tural anthropologists for study, but our na- 
tional legislature may be considered a mar- 
ginal political institution, vulnerable to a 
final sacking by an American Cromwell. 
Worse still, few of its 535 members acknowl- 
edge, much less understand, the weakened 
congressional condition. Alarmed members 
are mostly those on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Appropriations Committees, be- 
cause it is in these areas that the greatest 
enfeeblement of congressional authority has 
taken place. 

The historical explanations for the flow 
of power from the Capitol to the White House 
are many. The history of the presidency it- 
self is marked by a sporadic gathering-in of 
power by successive occupants. But, until 
modern times, there were also intervals of 
congressional reassertions and passive presi- 
dencies. No longer. The trend now moves 
without interruption, in part, because the 
nation has been on a war-footing for the last 
30 years—with no end in sight. Along the way 
there has occurred both an intellectual and 
programmatic confusion betwen the roles of 
the President as Chief Executive and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Our Prince Metternich, 
Henry Kissinger, and his predecesors as 
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Chief Councillor-of-State under Democratic 
administrations take the view that only the 
presidency is able properly to determine and 
execute foreign policy—and to this end, Con- 
gress as an institution is an impediment. 
Presidential historians such as Corwin and 
Neustadt have cultivated an atmosphere of 
public approval for the “heroic” presidency. 

Amid continual politics of crisis, the Con- 
gress, In diverse moods, has acquiesced in 
making ill-advised grants of authority to 
demanding Presidents. Sometimes stam- 
peded, sometimes misled and lied to, some. 
times slothful in respect to its Constitution- 
ally assigned obligations, the Congress has 
compiled for history a case study in insti- 
tutional self-destruction. There is no per- 
suasive argument that the Congress has been 
an unwilling victim of presidential depreda- 
tions. Conversely, it has invited presidential 
domination in large part by acquiescing to 
(a) an autonomous committee system, (b) 
& system of promotion to leadership positions 
that lacks accountability, and (c) a grossly 
inadequate, even obsolete, system of infor- 
mation-gathering for legislative purposes. 
When ravaged, it has seldom fought back. 

Members of Congress have only themselves 
to blame for the crumbling oedipus which 
they occupy. Few have cared and an example 
has been set for them by congressional leaders 
who don’t lead, particulraly those in the 
House of Representatives. As for the Senate, 
under the self-deception of exercising ex- 
tended debate, it exists as a sort of cave-of- 
the-winds and seldom legislates outside the 
frozen formats established for domestic leg- 
islation by the New Deal. 

Restoration of the federal system of checks- 
and-balances would be the most worthy un- 
dertaking for the American Bicentennial 
Commission. Lord Acton, where are you? The 
Congress, for better or for worse, is the only 
one we have and it is time to make amends 
before the monarchial tendencies of the 
White House multiply. 

The potential is there. Paradoxically, the 
number of able men and women in the Con- 
gress is greater than ever—numbered not by 
the fingers-of-the-hand but by the dozens— 
yet the whole adds up to less than the sum of 
the parts. In addition, a promising historical 
situation exists. The theory of presidential 
sagacity and dominance may be floundering 
on the shoals of Vietnam—and, lately, as a 
result of the India-Pakistan imbroglio. This 
should be exploited. 

There are slender beginnings. Two Supreme 
Court nominations of President Nixon have 
been rejected. Within the last two years, the 
Senate has successfully instigated marginal 
restraints upon the President’s freedom-of- 
action in Indochina—the Church-Cooper 
amendments being the foremost. Arsenal 
diplomacy, as exhibited through the foreign 
aid program, received a setback in late Octo- 
ber when the Senate defeated the omnibus 
bill for military and economic aid. But it will 
also require restraints, self-imposed, on the 
part of Presidents in recognition of the Con- 
stitutionally assigned roles for the Congress 
in respect to domestic and foreign-policy 
making. 

Perhaps, it is too much to expect of candi- 
dates to make such a public recognition now 
that the presidential rutting season ds en- 
gulfing us—ten wordy months prior to Elec- 
tion Day. The sitting President has demon- 
strably refused to acknowledge the Constitu- 
tional role of the Congress. And the Demo- 
cratic candidates, humming “Hail to the 
Chief,” are neither volunteering their views, 
nor being asked. 

“THE SUNDAY SENATE” 

The psephological specialists continue to 
confuse election statistics with substantive 
politics. “The Sunday Senate,” that aggrega- 
tion of network interview shows, focus on 
This One as a ront running candidate for 
the Democrats and That One as a “dark 
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horse” for the Republican nomination. Ad- 
hominem questions dominate the question 
period in the context of an assumption that, 
of course, it is obligatory upon the next Presi- 
dent to do more than his predecessor. Is it 
crankish to suggest that we all might be bet- 
ter off if each presidential candidate prom- 
ised, if elected, to do less—or, at least, do 
whatever he wishes to do in full and advance 
consultation with the Congress? 

One wonders, matching hope against ex- 
perience, whether improvements can be 
forced upon the traditional pattern of presi- 
dential campaigns, unsavorily expensive ones 
of low comedy, mass rowdyism, and occa- 
sional high drama. Is it not legitimate to ask 
the candidates as to whether each adheres to 
the cult of the presidency, Rossiter’s “‘com- 
pelling focus of power, prestige and patron- 
age.” One contrasts today’s imperial trap- 
pings at the White House with Franklin 
Pierce’s fumblings in the darkness at the 
White House after his Inauguration and 
eventually his finding a mattress on the floor 
upon which to spend his first night as Presi- 
dent. 

The chaplains and intellectual Mandarins 
of American Empire continue as Privy Coun- 
cillors to Presidents who drape around them 
the cloak of presidential immunity from 
questioning congressional committees. Are 
the candidates for President willing to relent 
in this practice? If so, it would be instruc- 
tive to see the Rev, Billy Graham giving 
witness before a Senate Committee on God- 
liness as to his fitness to be a presidential 
advisor. 

The grotesqueries of the 1968 presidential 
campaign seem to have been forgotten. All 
shades of political opinion insist on finding 
someone upon whom to shift the insupport- 
able burden of resolving the issues afflicting 
our nation. The Right seeks its Bismarck; 
the Muddled Middle, its Nice Guy; the Left, 
its Frank Merriwell of social change. The 
sobering lesson of the Decade of Assassina- 
tions seems forgotten. 

More profitably than building cults of 
personality—competent candidates are not 
necessarily effective Presidents—reporters of 
tube and typewriter could help nurse Ameri- 
can politics to health if they pose new 
questions to presidential contends. One 
question relates to a President’s rendering 
unto the Congress the things that are the 
Congress’. Recent Presidents have consist- 
ently refused to do so. Two examples under- 
score this unwillingness. 

One involves the practice of executive im- 
poundment of congressionally appropriated 
funds, which, at last report, totaled $11.8 
billion. This practice, exercised by both 
Democratic and Republican Presidents, 
strikes at the most important power of the 
Congress—the power of the purse, the power 
to decide to spend, or not spend public funds. 
There are instances when a President is not 
obliged to spend such funds as when a pro- 
gram costs less than the appropriated 
amount. The Congress acknowledges such 
legitimate and commonsense withholdings. 
But most of the impounded funding is the 
result of a succession of Presidents deciding 
for insufficient reasons not to fund programs 
that Congress has ordained are to be funded. 
It’s a Congress-be-damned attitude. Congress 
seldom has tried to correct this presidential 
purse-snatching, although in December the 
Senate stipulated that some of these funds, 
assigned for domestic programs, be released. 
The House has yet to give its concurrence. 


WARMAKING POWERS 

The second example relates to the war- 
making powers under the Constitution. The 
specific bill was that of a $21.3 billion mili- 
tary procurement measure for fiscal 1972. As 
the bill moved through the Congress, there 
was added an amendment offered by the 
Senate Majority Leader, Mike Mansfield of 
Montana. The amendment declared it to be 
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“the policy of the United States to terminate 
at the earliest practical date all military 
operations of the United States in Indo- 
china, and to provide for the prompt and 
orderly withdrawal of all United States mili- 
tary forces at a date certain, subject to the 
release of all American prisoners-of-war....” 
During a discussion of the amendment in 
its final form, Senator Stennis, chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee and floor 
manager of the bill, said on November 11 
that if the bill, to which the Mansfield 
amendment was attached, became law then 
“As a policy matter, it binds the Congress 
and the President of the United States.” 

Six days later, the President did sign the 
bill (and the Mansfield amendment) into 
law. But the President said he would not 
obey the amendment because it “does not 
represent the policies of this Administra- 
tion . .. it is without binding force or ef- 
fect. . . .” Nixon’s deflance was not chal- 
lenged by the Senate, although a back-stage 
effort to mount a counterattack was under- 
taken and then fell apart. Nevertheless, the 
Mansfield amendment is now part of the 
law and, as such, is not subject to dismissal 
by the President. 

Each contender in the grand competition 
for the presidency should be asked what his 
attitude would be if he found himself living 
in the White House. Would he®continue to 
exercise unchecked presidential discretion 
over public spending? Would he continue to 
order our military forces into action and, in 
opposition to congressional intent, keep 
them there? 

Probing further, there are questions to be 
asked about the infringement of rights of 
private citizens by government surveillance, 
the mania for stamping as “Secret” every 
scrap of paper in the drawers and files of 
Executive Branch departments, and the con- 
sistent refusal of Presidents to provide the 
Congress with information about long-range 
foreign military assistance plans. 

These are more useful fields of inquiry 
than questions about whether a candidate 
will carry California or to whom he'll offer 
the Vice Presidency. Otherwise, we again 
court disappointment and a compounded dis- 
equilibrium of national political institutions 
when we express interest in what a candi- 
date will do, but not how he plans to do it. 

We need not heroics in our next President, 
but simply the competent toil of an accessi- 
ble, fair-dealing, plain-speaking President 
willing to share his burdens—and glory— 
with the Congress and the people. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO 
PLAUDS “PROJECT POLE” 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
5, 1969, I spoke in this Chamber in sup- 
port of the Polish American Congress 
campaign to halt defamation of the 
Polish people in America. At that time I 
expressed wholehearted support for their 
effort through the mass media to combat 
the innuendoes, the sick jokes, and the 
countless other vicious, contemptible, and 
cruel methods employed by mass media 
to depict members of ethnic groups as 
imbeciles, cowards, liars, and slobs. 

Today, I rise to call the attention of 
my colleagues not to the efforts of a 
group, but to the crusade of one man, to 
halt use of the “Polish joke” in char- 
acterizing Polish-Americans. Edward J. 


AP- 
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Piszek, a self-made Polish-American 
businessman who owns Mrs. Paul’s 
Kitchens, has launched “Project Pole” 
with a series of newspapers ads in Detroit 
focusing on the great contributions of 
Poles to the advancement of world civili- 
zation. 

Some of the outstanding Poles who 
haye been the subject of Mr. Piszek’s ads 
are Nicolaus Copernicus, Tadeusz Kos- 
ciuszko, Kazimierz Pulaski, Joseph Con- 
rad, Frederic Chopin, Marie Curie, Ignacz 
Jan Paderewski, and Zygmunt Wroblew- 
ski. 

I commend and congratulate Mr. 
Piszek for presenting to the people of 
America a true image of the Polish peo- 
ple and the Polish heritage. His positive 
contribution toward stopping defamation 
deserves the support of all ethnic groups, 
and indeed all Americans, for it enhances 
the spirit of brotherhood in which the 
Founding Fathers established our great 
democracy. 

An article about “Project Pole” which 
appeared in the January 14, 1972, edition 
of Life magazine follows: 

ONE-MAN CRUSADE AGAINST THE POLISH JOKE 
(By Michael Durham) 

Edward J, Piszek, 54, is a self-made, Polish- 
American millionaire who lives by his version 
of the Golden Rule. “The guy with the gold,” 
he says, “makes the rules.” Thanks to a 
“fishcake factory” (as he modestly calls Mrs. 
Paul’s Kitchens, the prosperous frozen food 
business he owns right down to the last 
fishcake), Mr, Piszek has the gold. He would 
like to use it to make a rule with a more 
familiar ring: “Do unto Polish-Americans as 
you would do unto others.” To this end, 
Piszek is dedicating half a million dollars to 
upgrade their ethnic image. He calls his 
campaign “Project Pole,” and for a start, 
he wants to stamp out those Polish jokes that 
have been going around the country for the 
last five years. (Current example: Did you 
hear about the Polish kamikaze pilot? He 
flew 13 successful missions.) 

Privately, Piszek thinks the jokes were 
probably the best thing ever to happen to 
Polish-Americans. “They got us off our rear 
ends,” he says. “We became motivated by 
adversity.” 

Since Piszek was all of 52 years old before 
he learned that the astronomer Copernicus 
was Polish, he feels he typifies the poor grasp 
of Polish history that the Polish peasant had 
who emigrated here around the turn of the 
century. All the immigrant brought with him, 
Piszek says, were his hopes and aspirations 
and the polka, a vigorous but monotonous 
musical form that he believes contributed to 
the Poles’ low esteem in this country. “If 
I thought the polka was the only thing that 
Poland had contributed in 1,000 years,” he 
asserts, “I, too, would cry ‘Shame!’ But let’s 
not forget Chopin. How many people know 
that he was a Polak?” (It should be pointed 
out that, according to Piszek, “Polak” is not 
an insult in Polish: it Just means “Pole.”) 

During his travels to Poland, Piszek learned 
that even Poles tell Polish jokes, In one joke 
a commissar is interrogating a peasant who 
is applying for Communist party member- 
ship. “Are you willing to give the party your 
horse, your house and your land?” the com- 
missar asks, The peasant replies: “Gladly!” 
But when the commissar asks for the pig 
he is carrying under his arm, the peasant 
balks, Asked why he refuses to give up the 
animal when he has already made so many 
greater “sacrifices,” the peasant explains, “A 
pig I've got.” It all goes to prove, Piszek 
concludes, that Poles love to laugh. “We just 
don’t want to be the butt of every joke.* 

The working director of Project Pole is a 
genial, bespectacled priest, Father Walter J. 
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("All good Poles have Joseph as a middle 
name”) Ziemba. Two years ago Father 
Ziemba, an accomplished fund-raiser, wrote 
Piszek a letter in Polish extolling the virtues 
of the small Polish college and seminary in 
Orchard Lake, Mich. that he directs. A few 
days later he received a letter from the mil- 
lionaire’s secretary explaining apologetically 
that Mr. Piszek doesn’t speak Polish. Now 
a mainstay of Project Pole, Father Ziemba 
defines his role: “I'm the one who can spell 
the Polish names,” 

Project Pole was launched ‘ast fall with 
a series of newspaper ads in Detroit, where 
some 600,000 Polish-Americans live. Under 
the headline “One of the greatest story- 
tellers in the English language was a Pole,” 
one ad features a picture of Joseph Conrad, 
ne Korzeniowski, with this addendum: “He 
changed his name, his language and the 
course of English literature.” Available 
through the ads are a $6 book on Polish art, 
a 46-page pamphlet entitled “The Imagina- 
tion of Poland,” and a wall chart that shows 
“at a glance the great men and women of 
Poland.” 

An ancillary aim of Project Pole is to 
restore the Polish patriot Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
to his rightful place in American history. 
Kosciuszko, who served as a general during 
the American Revolution, contributed more 
than his countryman Count Pulaski, but 
Piszek says he is far less well known be- 
cause his name is almost impossible for non- 
Poles to pronounce. Even George Washington 
had trouble with the name, and solved it 
by calling his Polish comrade “Kosky.” Pis- 
zek recommends that Polish-Americans with 
difficult names either shorten them or spell 
them phonetically. 

At the root of the poor Polish image, Piszek 
believes, is an excessive national modesty, a 
historical reluctance to blow one’s own horn. 
With the techniques of mass communica- 
tions, he is trying to change all that. “It’s 
what Project Pole is all about.” 


No chauvinist when it comes to charity, 
Piszek has not only donated 11 mobile TB 
detection units to Poland, but also helps 


support a college in Ireland (“I like the 
Irish, they're very Polish”), Father Ziemba’s 
Orchard Lake Seminary (“the Polish Notre 
Dame") and the state of Israel, which com- 
mended him for purchasing bonds. 

Piszek is buoyed by the prospect that a 
Polish-American might even become Presi- 
dent of the United States. “Edmund Muskie 
is trying to bring the country together,” he 
says, “which is what I’m trying to do. It’s 
like a dirty window. If you wash your side 
and I don’t wash mine, what are we going 
to have?” he asks, beaming at the simplicity 
of the revelation he is about to bestow. “We 
are going to have a dirty window!” 


THE PRESIDENT'S “PEACE 
PROPOSAL” 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, states- 
men responding to President Nixon's lat- 
est Vietnam peace proposal continue to 
question whether it is actually designed 
to end American involvement or to 
pacify the American public. Writing in 
the Washington Post, February 2, 1972, 
former U.N. Ambassador Charles W. 
Yost, recognizes that the President’s plan 
would have been progressive in 1968, but 
is far behind the times in 1972. Further, 
he emphasizes that the election scheme 
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devised by the President fails to deal 
with Hanoi's basic distrust of the Thieu 
regime and leaves Thieu’s well-en- 
trenched machine in a firm position to 
control the proposed election. 

Ambassador Yost concludes, however, 
that it is still not too late to end this 
war and achieve the return of all Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. He reaffirms his 
belief that we must no longer prop up 
the Saigon government and must seek a 
release of American POW’s based solely 
upon the setting of a date certain for 
withdrawal of all American forces from 
Vietnam. This is the only real peace pro- 
posal which has any chance of success. 

Following is the text of Mr. Yost’s 
article: 


UNITED STATES Is Late AGAIN WITH VIETNAM 
Concessions, But Ir Is Nor Too LATE To 
MAKE A DEAL FOR THE POW’s 


(By Charles W. Yost) 


Among the many tragic aspects of United 
States involvement in Vietnam, two partic- 
ularly stand out at this moment when the 
administration has revealed its latest “peace 
proposal.” The first is that, seven years after 
the massive involvement which most Ameri- 
cans now believe was an appalling mistake, 
the administration is still determined to win 
the war, even while leaving it. The second 
is that concessions on our part necessary 
for a negotiated settlement have always come 
much too late. 

There was a time, some years ago, when 
a plan similar to the one now offered by 
the administration might have succeeded in 
ending the war. In 1968 I prepared for a pri- 
vate organization a plan for a Vietnam set- 
tlement which contained most of the ele- 
ments of the latest United States proposal. 
This plan was submitted to the incoming ad- 
ministration in December 1968. It is most 
gratifying to find that it has been in large 
part adopted nearly four years later. 

There are, however, two significant dif- 
ferences between the two plans. The first 
is in timing. At the beginning of 1969, the 
United States had more than half a million 
troops in Vietnam, and Hanoi might pos- 
sibly have been willing to pay a high price 
to get them out quickly. By the summer of 
1972, United States forces will presumably 
be down to about 30,000; our leverage is 
already vastly less; and the price we could 
now exact for what we have to offer would 
be a small one. 

The second significant difference—this 
one substantive—between my plan of 1968 
and the administration’s of 1971 was that 
I suggested that new elections be conducted, 
not by “an independent body representing 
all political forces in South Vietnam,” but 
by a neutral interim government having that 
representative character. 

Such an interim arrangement might pos- 
sibly have been saleable to both sides in 1969 
if the United States had pressed hard enough. 
It is now, because we have long since 
passed decision-making from ourselves to 
Thieu. 

The administration proposal leaves Thieu’s 
authority essentially intact, and from Hanot’s 
point of view, this is a fatal defect. While 
the plan provides for the resignation of 
President Thieu and his vice president one 
month before the election takes place, and 
for the “independent” election supervision, 
it otherwise leaves the entire apparatus of 
government, executive and legislative, na- 
tional and local, police and military, in the 
hands of the present regime. 

This is the apparatus that would in fact, 
whatever else might be stipulated, “run” 
the elections. Under those circumstances the 
result would be a foregone conclusion. The 
fact that President Thieu has cheerfully ac- 
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cepted this program suggests that he is not 
worried about its outcome. 

Naturally every American would be de- 
lighted if Hanoi would accept the adminis- 
tration’s latest “peace proposal.” We would 
however, be deluding ourselves enormously— 
for about the hundredth time in the Vietnam 
war—if we really expected that they would. 

So far Hanoi’s rejection seems unequivo- 
cal. The official Chinese press agency has 
characterized it as a “plan for persisting in 
the war of aggression against Vietnam and 
Indochina.” That does not sound hopeful. 

To be quite frank, there never was any 
sound reason for believing that Hanoi would 
accept at this late date a cease-fire and poli- 
tical “settlement” which would be almost 
certain to confirm the Thieu regime in of- 
fice. 

The idea of a cease-fire is particularly 
chimerical. For many years the previous ad- 
ministration and this one have been pursu- 
ing this particular will-o-the-wisp. It was 
always entirely clear that the North Viet- 
namese would never agree to a cease-fire of 
any significant duration as long as United 
States or South Vietnamese forces held the 
populated centers in the south. To do so 
would have been to admit that they had lost 
the war, which they have not been and are 
not willing to do. 

One cannot help but wonder, therefore, 
whether this latest proposal, like all the 
similar ploys of the Johnson administration, 
was not put forward, and spiced by the ex- 
citing bustling back and forth to secret 
meetings, chiefly in order to persuade the 
American electorate that its government has 
“gone the last mile for peace”—while it con- 
tinues to wage the war. 

As cynics have noted, the rejection of this 
“peace proposal” and the anticipated launch- 
ing of new offensives by Hanoi could easily 
be used as pretexts for more United States 
bombing and hence more, not less, United 
States involvement. 

The only way quickly to end United States 
participation in the war is the one repeatedly 
proposed by majorities in the Congress—to 
offer a firm and early date for total United 
States withdrawal in exchange only for the 
simultaneous release of our prisoners. 

The future of Vietnam will eventually be 
settled between the two Vietnamese govern- 
ments, either by negotiation or by continued 
fighting. It is far too late for the United 
States to play a decisive role either in prop- 
ping up the Saigon government or in chang- 
ing it. Vietnamese politics is no longer our 
business. That should be the ultimate mean- 
ing of “Vietnamization.” 

It is not too late, however, for us to make 
a deal for the release of our prisoners. After 
all, they are of no use to Hanol except as 
leverage for bargaining the United States 
out. 

Once Hanoi is convinced the United States 
is going out completely, out of Vietnamese 
politics as well as out of the war, a deal on 
prisoners should still be possible. But the 
longer we wait, the more we pretend to pur- 
sue phantom “peace proposals,” the less 
and less our leverage for the release of our 
prisoners will become. 


FATHER OF MEDICARE AIME 
FORAND 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, in rising to pay tribute today to 
the memory of my predecessor on the 
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venerable House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I am not just paying tribute to a 
great legislator from the neighboring 
State of Rhode Island nor a great repre- 
sentative for New England cn that im- 
portant committee. In rising to pay trib- 
ute to former Representative Aime J. 
Forand I am rising to pay tribute to a 
great American, a man who has !eft his 
indelible imprint on the legislative his- 
tory of this country, in the area where it 
probably matters most, in the annals of 
social legislation. 

It is not all that uncommon in Con- 
gress for a Congressman to become close- 
ly identified with a particular bill and to 
the extent that he works at it and 
pushes for it, the man and the bill be- 
come inseparable and inextricably linked 
as one. This happens quite frequently to 
no one’s great surprise in a body such 
as this. Such was the case with Aime 
Forand. Only in his case, because of his 
foresight and singular persistence, one 
of the great landmark bills passed into 
law and has become part of our national 
scene today. 

I am referring, of course, to medicare 
and its father, Aime Forand. In fact, 
when medicare legislation became law in 
1965, Congressman Forand was already 
retired 5 years from this House. Yet so 
hard and so long had he fought for the 
concept behind such legislation that 
there was no doubt in anyone's mind as 
to whom the victory belonged that day. 
All thoughts were with our former col- 
league. His crusade, and that is what it 
was, was not an easy one. He ran head- 
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long into some of the fiercest opposition 
any legislative proposal has ever encoun- 
tered. And yet the Congressman. per- 
sisted, taking comfort in the knowledge 
that millions of senior citizens, a novel 
concept at that time, were behind him 
and were counting on him to help them 
meet one of old age’s greatest problems, 
adequate health care and insurance. 

In his retirement, he was not inactive. 
As national chairman of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens for Health 
Care Through Social Security, he was in 
fact very much in the battle. In some 
senses, more involved in the struggle for 
medicare than when he was in Congress, 
free from the details and other concerns 
of representing a congressional district, 
Aime Forand could devote his full atten- 
tion and energy to what by then had be- 
come uppermost in the minds of himself 
and the senior citizens of the Nation. 

In a real sense, Aime Forand came 
well-equipped to do the job. His whole 
life was the story of a self-made man. 
From a large family he was in fact forced 
to drop out of school at the seventh 
grade. Why? Because of his father’s ill- 
ness and the staggering burden it placed 
on the family’s limited resources. The 
rest of his education came the hard way, 
in between jobs and working and sleep- 
ing. Before he came to Washington he 
had been in administrative positions 
dealing with the problems of the aged 
firsthand, which gave him tremendous 
practical insight into the problems fac- 
ing the elderly. When he introduced his 
medicare bill in 1957, he said something 
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which I think would be difficult to sur- 
pass, for it’s compassion in a nutshell— 

The needy will never again be just sta- 
tistics to anybody who has to deal with their 
personal problems, 


When Congressman Forand retired 
from Congress in 1960, he had served 24 
continuous years. During much of that 
time, he served with another great con- 
gressman, John Fogarty. I do not think 
Iam overstating the facts in saying that 
at that time it would have been difficult 
to find another State that had a delega- 
tion of higher caliber, of greater dedica- 
tion to the problems of the sick and the 
elderly, of greater compassion and with 
greater respect from their colleagues 
than the State of Rhode Island. The 
quality of service of both these congress- 
men will long serve as an inspiration to 
students of our Nation’s history as a 
model of what one small state can con- 
tribute in talent and human resources to 
the national leadership at a time when 
the Nation needed such qualities the 
most. When he retired from Congress, 
Aime Forand was the second-ranking 
Democrat on the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the acknowledged expert 
in Congress on legislation affecting the 
social security system. If any man in re- 
cent legislative history was the father of 
an idea whose time had come, and I am 
thankful to God Almighty that he was 
granted the years to see his idea through 
to fruition, it was our dear departed for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Aime J. 
Forand. 


SENATE—Friday, February 4, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon, JAMES B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord whose mercies are without end 
and whose grace is sufficient for all our 
need, as Thou hast been the guide of 
past generations be to us our guide in the 
perilous and demanding days in which 
we live. Strengthen all who bear the re- 
sponsibilities of public office in this land. 
Enlighten them by Thy spirit. E 

Make us a people strong in character, 
in virtue and morality, in piety and 
patriotism, in material and spiritual re- 
sources that we may guard faithfully the 
values entrusted to us, employing our 
might only for the extension of Thy 
kingdom and in the service of mankind. 
Lift our vision to behold the world that 
is yet to be and hasten the coming of 
Thy kingdom. 

We pray in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 

following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.O., February 4, 1972. 
To the Senate; 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. James B. 
ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 

as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, February 3, 1972, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT, SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
21 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that calendar No. 
105, Senate Concurrent Resolution 21, a 
concurrent resolution calling for sus- 
pension of military assistance to Paki- 
stan, and so forth, be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1972 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
adjournment until 11 a.m. on Monday 
next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Later this order was changed to pro- 
vide for the Senate to convene at 10 a.m. 
on Monday.) 


THEN AND NOW 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, during the 
1968 election campaign, when Mr. Nixon 
was a candidate, he was repeatedly asked 
on the platform, by the press, and on tele- 
vision to comment on the conduct of the 
war and of the negotiations in Paris un- 
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der President Johnson. Mr. Nixon con- 
sistently said, although it might have 
been to his interest to argue otherwise: 

I will not comment on any negotiations 


which in any manner might impede the suc- 
cess of those negotiations. 


Period, paragraph. 
What a contrast with today’s candi- 
dates. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with the 
previous order, the Chair recognizes the 
distinguished junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON) for not to exceed 15 
minutes, 


U.S. POLICY ON BANGLADESH 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I re- 
turned this week from a brief visit to the 
new nation of Bangladesh. I saw there 
the results of almost a year of conflict 
and a month of outright war. The re- 
sults can be described, but scarcely com- 
prehended: Hundreds of thousands 
murdered, tortured, orphaned, hungry, 
and homeless. 

It is impossible to enumerate the cas- 
ualties in that war. Among these, how- 
ever, we must count one: The prestige 
and good name of the United States. For 
the Nixon administration, as the Ander- 
son papers have clearly demonstrated, 
cast its lot with the military regime of 
Yahya Khan; uttered no public criticism 
when its ally launched a campaign of 
torture and repression, and allowed itself 
to sink into a futile, ugly controversy 
with both India and the people of East 
Pakistan. 

Now the war is over. India and Bangla- 
desh have triumphed. The people of 
Bangladesh have won their freedom; they 
are now the eighth largest nation in the 
world; six hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion people in India and Bangladesh no 
longer see as their ally the United States. 
They have been pushed by our actions 
toward the outstretched arms of the So- 
viet Union. Even Pakistan—what is left 
of it—is, at best, an ungrateful ally. Its 
new leader, Ali Bhutto, is seeking solidar- 
ity with Turkey, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, and the People’s Republic of China; 
Yahya Khan, Mr. Nixon’s erstwhile ally, 
is under house arrest. 

The damage done is incalculable. But 
it is not beyond repair; we should remem- 
ber the philosopher’s reminder that those 
who do not understand the past are con- 
demned to repeat it. 

It was a long and bloody year for 
Bangladesh. In December 1970 the 
Awami League of East Pakistan, led by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, won a major- 
ity of the seats in the national assembly 
of Pakistan. But Yahya Khan and his 
regime decided not to convene the legal- 
ly elected assembly. Ail Bhutto shared in 
this decision. 

Yayha, Ali Bhutto, and their cohorts 
first made efforts to undo the results of 
this fair and open election. In March the 
Bengalis of East Pakistan rose in protest 
against the government’s failure to rec- 
ognize the election results; disorders 
broke out, including a general strike. 
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Yahya Khan, bent upon controlling a 
people who rejected his control, chose to 
launch a deliberate campaign of repres- 
sion; he secretly dispatched thousands of 
Pakistani troops to the east. 

And on March 25, the terror began. 

The chemistry was as simple as it was 
lethal: ancient religious passions in- 
flamed to the boiling point; a calculated 
government policy of torture and repres- 
sion; deadly modern weapons, supplied in 
part by the United States to Pakistan; 
the revolutionary aspirations of the Ben- 
galis—backed by Indian arms and inten- 
sified by the intransigence of Pakistan. 

All these elements combined to produce 
what must go down as one of the most 
terrible atrocities in the bloody history 
of man. Sheikh Mujib was arrested and 
taken to jail in West Pakistan; Pakis- 
tani troops, abetted in some cases by 
the Biharis of East Pakistan, launched a 
systematic campaign of murder, rape, 
torture, and pillage. 

Within days, the refugees began pour- 
ing out of East Pakistan into West Ben- 
gal and Assam—at times as many as 
100,000 a day streamed into India seek- 
ing refuge. Others wandered within East 
Pakistan, seeking safety from the Pakis- 
tani troops. The terror—and the exo- 
dus—continued without abating until 
the war was won by India. All in all, 
according to the Indians—and we have 
no reason to doubt their numbers—near- 
ly 10 million people—9.7—sought refuge 
in India. 

None of the headlines about Bangla- 
desh; none of the photographs or news 
reports, can fully convey the impact of 
what I saw firsthand. 

Last Saturday I talked with Sheikh 
Mujib. I asked him how many of his peo- 
ple had been murdered by the Pakistanis. 
He told me that his earlier estimate, 3 
million, now appears to have been too 
low. 

And he invited me to see for myself. 

I went to the former Pakistani com- 
pound of Comilla. There I saw tough 
Punjabi soldiers holding handkerchiefs 
to their faces, trying to ward off the 
stench and the sight of corpses in mass 
graves. The bodies were mostly those of 
civilians, some with their wrists still tied 
behind their backs. More graves wait to 
be discovered. 

I talked with a Bengali barber who 
had worked within the compound at 
Comilla. He told me what I was to hear 
over and over; that Pakistani troops 
seized people at random, held the women 
in barracks for the soldiers, then killed 
the men. 

Another witness told me of being 
rounded up in Comilla in a group of 420 
Bengalis. All of them were herded into 
a squash court where there was only 
room to stand, Then they were shot. The 
man who told the story survived and 
later escaped—by climbing over the 
corpses in the court. There was one 
other survivor. 

I went to villages which had been lev- 
eled, where even the coconut and bam- 
boo trees had been cut down; where the 
bullocks had been slaughtered in the 
fields. And I was told that not even the 
animals in the Dacca Zoo escaped. 

Dr. Kissinger, speaking for our Gov- 
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ernment, made a point of the “amnesty” 
granted by the Pakistanis to Bengalis 
not charged with specific crimes. I was 
told not more than five people were 
granted amnesty—and two of those were 
later killed. One recipient of amnesty, an 
executive of a U.S. corporation, told me 
he was arrested by our “ally” and 
charged with working for the CIA. He 
told me about the subtle form of torture 
used on him. The Pakistanis beat vic- 
tims to death in the cell adjoining his. 
When their screams were over, the bod- 
ies were placed in his cell to compel his 
cooperation. 

I talked with Mother Theresa, who is 
attempting to reach the thousands of 
women raped and made pregnant by 
Pakistani soldiers. Under Moslem reli- 
gious law, they are in disgrace—no longer 
accepted by their husbands. These vic- 
tims, she says, are in hiding and many, 
she fears, are killing themselves. If she 
reaches them she hopes to care for them 
and later for their children. 

These atrocities, which started on 
March 25, continued through the summer 
and fall. When war broke out between 
India and Pakistan, and defeat for 
Pakistan was certain, the terror did not 
abate; it intensified. The Pakistanis, 
facing military ruin, set out to eliminate 
businessmen, civil servants, professional 
men, intellectuals, and students—those 
capable of building a new nation. Photo- 
graphs have recorded Pakistani troops 
murdering students in university dor- 
mitories in Dacca; they forced the sur- 
vivors to drag the bodies into the court- 
yard, where they, too, were killed. 

These atrocities have been docu- 
mented by many observers. Together, 
they indict the Yahya Khan regime in 
Pakistan—and an administration which 
chose to “tilt” in its favor. 

Now, though the violence is vastly 
diminished, it is not ended. Sheikh Mujib 
and the dwindling Indian forces are 
attempting to prevent the Mukti Bahini 
and others from settling the score with 
the Biharis. The nights in Dacca are 
punctuated by gunfire, as the score is 
settled. 

The transportation system, never ade- 
quate, is in shambles. Refugees return 
to devastated villages without shelter or 
food. International agencies—the U.N., 
UNICEF, the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, the International Red Cross— 
race against the time when the monsoons 
arrive in late April and it will be too 
late to build the bridges and deliver the 
food and the shelter. 

I have searched for some evidence to 
justify the administration’s conduct in 
this tragic affair—and I have searched in 
vain. 

The evidence is that our officials in 
Washington were well aware of the Pak- 
istani atrocities. Yet the White House 
apparently ignored these crimes and 
urged restraint, instead, upon India. 
With the atrocities mounting daily, Dr. 
Kissinger sought new ways, as the An- 
derson papers revealed, to supply more 
arms to Yahya Khan. He argued that 
autonomy could come to the east through 
a process of political evolution. And he 
called for negotiations—knowing full 
well that Yahya Khan had jailed, and 
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would not negotiate with, the one man 
who could represent East Pakistan: 
Sheikh Mujib. 

Nowhere in the dismal record does it 
appear that the administration seriously 
urged restraint upon Pakistan. It con- 
demned India; it called for a cease-fire; 
it cut off aid development loans to India; 
and food sales under Public Law 480— 
while it continued both economic and 
some military aid to Pakistan. During 
the war, U.S. naval forces appeared in 
the Bay of Bengal—prolonging the war 
by encouraging the Pakistanis to believe 
that U.S. help was on the way. 

India waited 8 months before attack- 
ing—8 months while the outrages mount- 
ed and the refugees poured across the 
border. India invaded only after Paki- 
stan had first launched air attacks 
against it. 

One can also search the Anderson pa- 
pers, the statements of Dr. Kissinger, and 
all the rest, for some rationale for the de- 
cision to side with Yahya Khan. The 
search is fruitless. One could hope that 
the administration is guilty only of neg- 
ligence. But the overwhelming evidence 
indicates that it knew at every step of 
the way what was taking place in East 
Pakistan. If there is an explanation, the 
President should come forward with it. 
As yet he has failed to do so. And to make 
matters worse, he refuses to restore nor- 
mal economic cooperation with India or 
to recognize Bangladesh. 

And since the administration still re- 
fuses to recognize Bangladesh, it has no 
aid operation in East Pakistan and, in- 
deed, has even instructed its few remain- 
ing consular authorities to have no con- 
tact with representatives of the Bangla- 
desh Government. 

This sorry performance points up deep, 
tragic flaws in the present administra- 
tion’s method of making policy. 

First there is, once again, the fatal ten- 
dency of the President to separate policy 
from principle. In this case the President 
appears to have made his choice—to 
“tilt” in favor of Pakistan—without re- 
gard to the human tragedy in progress 
before his very eyes. To read the Presi- 
dent’s statements, or Dr. Kissinger’s 
background statement of December 7; to 
review the words of Secretary Rogers, 
Ambassador Bush, and other administra- 
tion spokesmen, is to search in vain for 
any perception that principle and self- 
interest could coincide. Even after Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia—tragedies in 
which actual American policy has veered 
farther and farther away from our stated 
principles—Bangladesh clearly points up 
the tragedy and foolhardiness of a na- 
tion’s divorcing its actions from its own 
best principles. 

Second, this episode reveals an 
ominous trend in the making of for- 
eign policy: The growing isolation of 
decisionmaking in the White House. The 
policy regarding Bangladesh, it seems, 
emerged full blown from the oval of- 
fice and the White House basement— 
without regard for the U.S. Ambassador 
to India; without regard for the State 
Department; without regard for the Con- 
gress, for the realities of politics in South 
Asia—or the opinion of mankind. Even 
the National Security Council in this 
case was an instrument, not for formu- 
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lating policy, but for implementing the 
dictates of isolated men at the pinnacle 
of power. This trend is dangerous for 
our democracy—and dangerous for the 
world. 

Much has been lost in this sorry 
episode; not only U.S. influence and 
prestige in South Asia, but belief in the 
United States as a friend of the weak 
and an upholder of self-determination. 

Much has been lost. But certain steps 
can and should be taken to repair the 
damage and to restore this Nation to its 
rightful place in the opinion of the 
world. 

First, the United States should recog- 
nize Bangladesh. It serves no useful pur- 
pose to pretend that the eighth largest 
nation on earth does not exist. The fail- 
ure to grant recognition only makes it 
more difficult for Mujib to pursue a pol- 
icy of nonalinement. He should not be 
forced by our hostility or our indif- 
ference to expel our consulate and de- 
pend the more upon other countries for 
the economic cooperation he needs for the 
reconstruction of Bangladesh. Recogni- 
tion is a precondition to bilateral eco- 
nomic assistance, which in turn could 
help Mujib maintain order and fulfill 
the expectations of his people. 

Second, the United States should re- 
store normal relations with India by 
reinstating aid and Export-Import Bank 
financing for the purchase of American 
commodities. We should also resume the 
sale of food under Public Law 480. The 
ensuing trade would benefit the United 
States as well as India. More important, 
it would be a gesture of good will to 
which the Indians would respond. The 
people of the world’s largest democracy 
want to be friends and, like the people 
of Bangladesh, want to maintain their 
political neutrality. 

One thing the United States should 
clearly not do is resume military as- 
sistance to Pakistan. After supplying 
equipment used to commit atrocities in 
Bangladesh, it would be little short of 
barbaric to send still more. Not only 
would this have a disastrous effect on our 
already strained relations with the one 
great power and democracy of the sub- 
continent—India—it could also invite 
an increase in Indian arms, leaving 
Pakistan and India in the same rela- 
tive position, but closer to another 
holocaust. 

I was heartened in South Asia, as I 
have been elsewhere in the world, to find, 
despite our complicity in this tragedy, a 
deep reservoir of good feeling toward 
the American people. People everywhere 
differentiate between the decencies and 
good sense of the people of America on 
the one hand—and the actions of their 
government on the other. But time is run- 
ning out. 

What is at stake is the influence and 
good reputation of the United States of 
America. It is time, therefore, to demon- 
strate that we are still the nation of good 
will and generous spirit which millions of 
the world’s people want to believe we are. 

There is only one way to demonstrate 
that fact: To turn aside from the past; 
to bring our actions into harmony with 
our rhetoric, our policy into harmony 
with our high principles. 

One place to begin is Bangladesh. 


February 4, 1972 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair recognizes the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
ROTH) for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

(The remarks made by Mr. Rotu when 
he introduced S. 3123 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair recognizes the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE) for not to exceed 10 
minutes. 


ULSTER 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, in 1170, 
England invaded Ireland; and in 1921, 
there was a partition of Ireland in which 
the 26 counties in the south became the 
independent nation of Ireland, and the 
six counties in the north became the 
country now known as Ulster, which still 
has a government connected with Great 
Britain. 

Since 1170 there has been great friction 
between the Irish people and the English. 
There have been outbreaks nearly 
approaching war in Ireland many times 
in the past. There have been abuses in 
human rights and of human liberties. 
In the last 34 years, the situation has 
deteriorated rapidly; in the last month, 
that deterioration has accelerated; and 
in the last few days the deterioration has 
accelerated even more. 

The United States, of course, has a pol- 
icy—and rightly so—of not intervening 
in the internal affairs of another state. 
Yet many of us here in this Nation and 
in the U.S. Senate are seriously con- 
cerned about the internal problems of 
Ulster. 

There we have a nation with 500,000 
Catholics and approximately 1,000,000 
Protestants. The elected government, 
since 1970, has consisted of all Protes- 
tants, because of the resignation from the 
government of the few Catholics who 
earlier had been able to take part. There 
have been violations of civil rights and 
of human rights, with the majority de- 
nying to the minority certain basic 
rights. There has been rampant dis- 
crimination in housing, in employment, 
and in political life. As a result of this, 
there have been serious uprisings. 

In order to protect the minority from 
the majority, and specifically at one time 
from what was alleged to be police bru- 
tality on the part of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, British troops were sent 
in, at the request both of the government 
and of the Catholic minority, as a neutral 
peacekeeping force. British troops re- 
placed the Constabulary, and the B 
Specials, or auxiliary police, were dis- 
banded entirely. Previously, the Con- 
stabulary and the B Specials had num- 
bered in the neighborhood of 5,000 or 
6,000 men each. 

Yet the British troops did not succeed 
in preserving order, and were soon op- 
posed both by the Catholics of Northern 
Ireland and by the Irish Republican 
Army, a force of about 6,000 men mus- 
tered from the south. 
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Mr. President, I rise today, with my 
distinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. BUCKLEY), because we are seriously 
concerned about what is happening in 
Northern Ireland. Bloodshed and killing 
have been the order of the day most re- 
cently. It is a very serious matter. It 
preys upon not only us here in the United 
States, but upon people all over the 
world, 

I for one would like to believe that this 
is not a religious war. Great strides have 
been made throughout the world, in the 
ecumenical spirit, among the various re- 
ligions. I would like to believe instead 
that the situation in Northern Ireland 
is a demand by minority people who are 
crying out for their basic civil rights, 
their basic human rights. They have not 
been able to obtain them under their 
government, and thus they have marched 
to show their protest against what they 
believe to be an oppressive majority. 

Then, what is the role of the United 
States? Well, No. 1, we are very seriously 
concerned about Ireland and about 
England. Both England and Ireland have 
been our allies for centuries. It is esti- 
mated by our census that there are over 
13,200,000 persons of Irish descent in the 
United States alone, and I would expect 
that that figure perhaps does not include 
second, third, and fourth generation 
Trish. The actual figure is probably much 
more than that. So we are concerned, be- 
cause of the ties of many Americans to 
their homeland in Ireland. 

But we are also concerned, because we 
believe in human rights, even though we 
have very serious problems of civil rights 
and human rights in this Nation. Ironi- 
cally, we talk at this time when there is 
a filibuster going on in the U.S. Senate 
on the question of equal employment op- 
portunities. But, be that as it may, what 
can the United States do, or what should 
the United States do? 

Our disinguished colleague, Mr. Buck- 
LEY, has proposed that we offer our good 
offices. I am sure he will talk about his 
resolution, which I support, and com- 
mend him for having introduced, not to- 
day, not yesterday, but nearly 2 months 
ago, because he, as I, have been seriously 
concerned as we have seen this situation 
building up and becoming more serious 
as it has been. 

Then, I would suggest that there may 
be another recourse. Seventeen Western 
European nations have what is known as 
a Commission on Human Rights, estab- 
lished by a convention in 1950, when they 
determined that they would never go 
back to the problems which had ema- 
nated from World War II. That Com- 
mission has the authority to send investi- 
gating teams into a country, with the 
permission of that country, in order to 
determine whether human rights are be- 
ing violated, and to make its recommen- 
dations to the 17 Western European na- 
tions. 

Then there is an appellate court which 
was also established by that convention, 
which may be able to be of some assist- 
ance. I suggest that—and I will elaborate 
upon it more thoroughly—as a possible 
course of action. 

Some persons have talked about the 
United Nations getting involved. Of 
course, under article II, section VU, of 
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the United Nations Charter, the United 
Nations cannot intervene in domestic 
matters. There is no prohibition on dis- 
cussing whether to discuss the matter 
but, as we all know, the General Assem- 
bly is not in session at the present time 
and will not be in session for several 
months. The Security Council, which 
could also discuss this matter, is meeting 
at Addis Ababa. 

It would take nine of the 15 members 
of the Security Council to put the ques- 
tion on the agenda. So I do not hold out 
much hope for that. A more productive 
course of action, therefore, would be to 
call upon the European Commission on 
Human Rights and the good offices of 
the United States by saying to its neigh- 
bors, its friends, and its allies, “Look, we 
do not like to see our friends and allies 
fighting one another. We do not like to 
see bloodshed. We want to offer our good 
offices for the purpose of your getting 
together so that you can discuss this 
matter and hopefully resolve it.” 

We are perilously close to next Sun- 
day, when another demonstration, which 
has been described as a peaceful march, 
will take place. The situation is similar 
to the one in Selma, Ala., under Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, when blacks and whites 
marched to Selma, Ala., at that time, 
Mr, President, protesting oppression of 
minorities by the majorities. It is indi- 
cated by the leaders of this march on 
Sunday in Derry that it will be a peace- 
ful demonstration. The British have 
asked them not to carry on this demon- 
stration, one which they say will con- 
sist of 25,000 or 30,000 marching peo- 
ple. There were 12,000 British troops 
there. Now it is estimated that there 
are 15,000 British troops in Northern 
Treland. 

The stage is set for what could be a 
very serious confrontation, resulting in 
more bloodshed, more violence in North- 
ern Ireland and, of course, involving our 
allies, the British Government and the 
Government of Ireland. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these are very serious times. We 
have no desire to intervene in the domes- 
tic affairs of another nation. But we 
would be remiss in our duty as a friend 
and as an ally if we did not search for 
means whereby this conflict could be 
peacefully resolved. 

One of the issues, of course, is intern- 
ment, which started in August of 1971 
and is still going on, and has been ex- 
tended, whereby the British troops can 
stop persons and arrest them on sus- 
picion—something which always goes 
against the grain of our Government 
and of our people. 

There is also a call for the British 
troops to leave. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield to my friend 
from New York. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Buckiey) is recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend and colleague from Massa- 
chusetts for his eloquent summary of the 
tragedy in Northern Ireland, which is a 
tragedy of which we have been witness- 
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ing the escalation over the last 3 years, 
culminating in the awful killings last 
Sunday, 

The response, unfortunately, will be 
more demonstrations and still more kill- 
ings, and the British have responded by 
sending still more troops to Northern Ire- 
land. This is a tragedy that weighs 
heavily on the minds of all the parties 
in Ireland and also the parties in Eng- 
land who are equally involved in these 
proceedings which men of good will on 
both sides thus far seem unable to avert. 
But unless we can find some way of re- 
lieving the tensions and the cycle of 
killings, the situation is apt to deteriorate 
further, and the real threat of civil war 
erupting as the Catholic minority seeks 
to assert its rights looms on the hori- 
zon. And the answer to that situation 
will not be further troops. 

I suggest that we in the United States 
who are deeply concerned, both as hu- 
man beings and the historic friends of 
the two peoples involved, can do some- 
thing positive at this time, can do some- 
thing meaningful which is calculated to 
make it easier for both the British and 
the Irish to meet together to seek to ne- 
gotiate their differences, to seek to pave 
the way for the peaceful reunification of 
Ireland. The climate is right, I sense. The 
British people for example, have been 
polled, and they indicate that the great 
majority of them would like to see the 
British presence withdrawn from Ireland. 
Mr. Harold Wilson, the former Prime 
Minister, has recognized publicly the 
need for reunification. Even Mr. Paisley 
in Ulster has spoken of the possibility 
of reunification with adjustments of the 
Constitution of the Irish Republic. So 
the will is there and the influence is there 
but the method of bringing the people 
together has not yet been discovered. 

I was interested to read in this morn- 
ing’s newspapers that Secretary of State 
Rogers met separately with both Foreign 
Minister Hillery of Ireland and the Am- 
bassador from Great Britain, Lord 
Cromer. Mr. Hillery asked that we offer 
our good offices. The response of Secre- 
tary Rogers was that the United States 
could not act effectively unless both par- 
ties invited us to participate. He said: 

Good offices to help the achievement of a 
political settlement cannot be effective un- 
less it is done with the approval of the par- 
ties concerned. 


But I think we must recognize that we 
should not take merely a passive role, and 
that it is not interference in British af- 
fairs if we offer the hand of friendship. 

Historically this technique has been 
resorted to in order to help alleviate 
tensions, to make it possible for people 
to talk. Theodore Roosevelt, for example, 
helped mediate the settlement of the 
Russo-Japanese war in 1905. A decade or 
so later, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
helped mediate the conflict between the 
United States and Mexico. 

There is also the Rogers plan, in 
which the United States has more re- 
cently offered its good offices in trying 
to defuse tensions in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I believe the approach 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke) and I are proposing to- 
day offers a means by which we can, 
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as a practical matter, help the parties 
stop the bloodshed. I also very much 
recommend the other imaginative al- 
ternative proposed by my colleague, the 
mechanism which already exists in Eu- 
rope for the investigation of abuses of 
human rights. Also, perhaps, still an- 
other method would be the Common 
Market, Ireland and Great Britain both 
having joined that body this year. 

Finally, of course, the United Nations 
can offer its good offices. There will have 
to be some means of withdrawing the 
British troops, ending internment with- 
out trial, and interposing another force 
which will not be held suspect to prevent 
the parties from clashing during the 
period of cooling off. Perhaps there could 
be a U.N. peacekeeping force; but some- 
body has got to start the talking going, 
and I believe as ancient friends, we Amer- 
icans who have so many blood ties to 
both Great Britain and Ireland, can do 
something positive, and we must. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, first for having offered the reso- 
lution, and second, for having joined in 
his colloquy this morning. 

I think, Mr. President, this is just the 
beginning of discussions of this matter 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate. I hope 
there will be more discussions of this 
nature. I think it will serve a very useful 
purpose. I think it lets not only Great 
Britain, but Ireland as well, and the 
peoples of the world, know of our deep 
concern about the problems there, and 
our efforts to lend our good offices and 
to make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for which, as my colleague has 
well pointed out, there is ample prece- 
dent. 

I should like at this time to quote 
from the protocol of the 1950 Conven- 
tion. It says: 

Every member of the Council of Europe— 


I add that England and Ireland are 
members of that Council— 

Must accept the principles of the rule of 
law and the enjoyment by all persons with- 
in its jurisdiction of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and collaborate sin- 
cerely and effectively in the realization of 
the aims of the Council... . 


It goes on to enumerate other rights 
covered by the Convention, which in- 
clude: 

Life, liberty and security of the person; 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention, . . . 
freedom of opinion and expression, freedom 
of assembly and association. .. . 


Now, certainly, these are principles to 
which both England and Ireland are 
committed, and I think that if we can 
get on with some discussions under the 
good offices of the United States, under 
the European Commission on Human 
Rights, or under the United Nations, if 
there is a possibility of that. The Irish 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Hillery also sug- 
gested, I believe, that he would be call- 
ing on the heads of other nations around 
the world, particularly in Western Eu- 
rope—and their good offices may be lent 
to the effort as well. 

I think that perhaps, No. 1, we could 
start, hopefully, with termination of the 
internment policy, which I think is in 
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violation of the principles set forth in 
this convention and in this protocol. No. 
2, there could be a phasing out of British 
troops, over a period of time, during 
which time we could have some assur- 
ances from the Ulster government, for 
example, that there would not be a re- 
turn of any militant groups and that 
there would be control of the Constab- 
ulary in Northern Ireland. 

On the other hand, Prime Minister 
Lynch would have control over the Irish 
Republican Army, which he has indicated 
he would want to do and could do. 
Under these circumstances, all parties 
could get on to a political settlement of 
the differences. 

As I said initially, I think they are 
not confronted here so much with a reli- 
gious issue as with a political and eco- 
nomic issue, There is clearly some move- 
ment now, even in independent Ireland, 
with a change in the leadership in the 
church, to practice wide religious toler- 
ance. Even some of the religious provi- 
sions in their constitution would be 
deleted. 

Perhaps someday soon they might get 
on with what former Prime Minister Wil- 
son has talked about; namely, the uni- 
fication of Ireland. I do not know 
whether that is the answer to the prob- 
lem. I am not suggesting that it is the 
answer to the problem. I am merely say- 
ing that there is nothing there now— 
even though there has been deepseated 
feeling dating back as far as 1170—that 
in 1972, with the development and great 
progress we have had in religious under- 
standing, cannot be resolved through 
negotiations and discussions rather than 
through bloodshed and violence. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the summary 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The important thing at this moment 
is to offer hope to these people that they 
can achieve justice, that they can achieve 
true economic and social and political 
equality, without a resort to demonstra- 
tions, without a resort to force. With the 
relief of tensions. I am confident that the 
sheer logic of the situation will have 
that result. 

Our offer of help, of good offices, ought 
not be an attempt to impose a precon- 
ceived plan for the resolution of the un- 
happy situation that now exists. 

I express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE) for taking so direct and 
active an interest in this issue. 

Mr. BROOKE. I again commend the 
Senator and thank him for joining in 
this colloquy. No matter what is done by 
the European Commission on Human 
Rights, as I have suggested, or by the 
United Nations, I think it is important 
that Senators join in supporting the reso- 
lution of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York. I think that, at the 
very least, we in the United States can 
offer our good offices to resolve some of 
the problems confronting Ireland and 
England. 

I am hopeful that 100 Senators will 
join and sign that resolution, and that 
we can get it to the President of the 
United States, to indicate to him how 
strongly we feel about offering our good 
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offices at this time to avoid what obvi- 
ously threatens to be a most serious prob- 
lem confronting not only the countries 
involved but the world as well. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with the 
previous order, there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
convening of the Senate on Monday next 
be changed from 11 a.m. to 10:45 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently this order was changed 
to provide for the Senate to convene at 
10 a.m. on Monday. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BROCK ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the recog- 
nition of the joint leadership on Monday 
next, the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE IN FOGGY BOTTOM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the need 
for certain reforms in the State Depart- 
ment has been apparent for many years 
and proposals have been made in the 
Congress looking to bringing about such 
reforms. 

When William Rogers became Secre- 
tary of State, he selected as Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management, Wil- 
liam B. Macomber, who has been well 
and favorably known to Members of the 
Senate for many years. 

One of Mr. Macomber’s principal duties 
was to bring about some of these needed 
reforms. 

Although there is still a long way to 
go, and the rate of progress must have 
been discouraging to many within and 
without the Department, Secretary 
Rogers and some of his assistants are 
entitled to receive more credit than they 
are given in the Halls of Congress and 
by the news media generally. 

On January 26, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary Macomber gave an address in the 
international conference room of the 
Department of State setting forth some 
of the changes within the Department 
which have gone unnoticed by the pub- 
lic generally. 

In this address, he admits there is still 
a long way to go; but at least there has 
been a breakthrough toward making this 
very important Department of the exec- 
utive branch more efficient, more hu- 
mane, and somewhat better understood. 

I believe that Mr. Macomber should 
receive full credit for the good work he 
has been performing in the State Depart- 
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ment. I believe that credit should be 
given where credit is due, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have Mr. Ma- 
comber’s address printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHANGE IN Foccy BOTTOM: AN ANNIVERSARY 
REPORT 


My Colleagues in the Department of State, 
Two years ago this month this Department 
launched an unprecedented program of man- 
agement reform and modernization; and in 
this same period we have seen it move in a 
number of very important ways towards a 
more equitable and effective system of hu- 
man relations. 

On this second anniversary it is appropriate 
to take stock, to examine what working to- 
gether we have accomplished in this period of 
ferment and change, and to focus on what 
remains to be done. 

First let's look at the program of manage- 
ment reform and modernization. 

This has been a unique and far-reaching 
effort. It has been unique in the sense that 
Secretary Rogers did not, as is traditional in 
an effort of this kind, turn the job over 
to a team of experts from outside. Instead, 
in an unprecedented step, he chose the career 
professionals themselves to draw the plans. 
He was convinced that you could do the job 
better than anyone else. 

You responded to his challenge and pro- 
duced the most comprehensive and searching 
critique ever written about this Department.’ 
If one wants to really understand our prob- 
lems (and our strengths), no other docu- 
ment can match it. More importantly, after 
months of consultation with colleagues in 
the Department and abroad, with other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and with many institu- 
tions and experts outside of the Government, 
you produced an extraordinary blueprint for 
reform. This blueprint consists of over 500 
recommendations, about 400 of which have 
been, or are now being, implemented. 

This effort has not received the attention 
it deserves, which is perhaps understandable. 
Major changes in management techniques 
and philosophy are not the stuff of exciting 
newspaper copy. 

It is a significant story, nonetheless. 

For in the past two years, through this 
unique effort in self-analysis and creativity, 
important new foundations of a modern 
American foreign office have been laid. 


I 


It has been argued that developments over 
the last twenty-five years—the new involve- 
ment of most departments of government in 
foreign affairs and the development of na- 
tional security council staffs or their equiv- 
alents—have lessened the importance of for- 
eign offices everywhere. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

The diplomat’s job is more important and 
more complicated than it ever was. He car- 
ries his old responsibilities and needs all his 
old skills; but because of the vastly increased 
complexity and diversity of our foreign af- 
fairs, we need a broader range of skills and 
expertise; and because of the participation 
of so many other elements of our government 
in foreign affairs, our diplomats must now be 
managers, coordinators and leaders, to a de- 
gree undreamed of by their predecessors of 
a simpler age. 

The collective wisdom, experience, and 
judgment in the foreign affairs field of the 
people in the United States Department of 
State is unmatched elsewhere in our Govern- 
ment or in any other government. The job 
therefore has been to find ways to unfetter 
those abilities and to bring them more effec- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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tively to bear on the Department's evolving 
responsibilities. 

The significance of what has been happen- 
ing within the State Department during the 
past two years is this: The career profes- 
sionals (aware that all foreign offices tend to 
have a better understanding of what their 
job used to be than what it is today) have 
made a major effort to explore and define 
the new and expanded dimensions of their 
role. Further, they have determined that the 
management of the State Department and 
of the Foreign Seryice is not just the con- 
cern of the administrators. They also have 
concluded that to meet their new respon- 
sibilities, something more is required than 
the traditional adherence to a low profile and 
traditional reliance on native ability, experi- 
ence, old fashioned intuitive judgment and 
“trying harder.” 

As a result, here is how far we have come: 

We have for the first time a Policy Analysis 
and Resource Allocation system (PARA) in 
operation throughout the Department—a 
systematic process for the identification of 
issues, interests and priorities, the alloca- 
tion of our resources in accordance with those 
priorities, and the periodic review of our 
policies.* 

We have a new concept of team operation 
among the Seventh Floor principal officers 
which affords increased control of the De- 
partment’s planning, decision-making, and 
allocation of resources. The team concept 
has permitted a more flexible utilization of 
the principals’ time by breaking the relatively 
narrow field of specialization that each prin- 
cipal has been assigned. The Seventh Floor 
team is served by common staffs, operates 
under the aegis of the Secretary, and is di- 
rected by the Under Secretary.’ 

We have a new management evaluation 
capability in the expanded Inspector Gen- 
eral’s staff, which will now evaluate our 
policies as well as our performance.‘ 

We have a new balance between compe- 
tition and job tenure in our Foreign Service 
officer promotion system which preserves its 
competitive nature but provides increased 
stability and security in the middle years of 
an officer's career.’ 

We have made major changes in our re- 
cruiting activities which are already bring- 
ing a much wider range of skills into the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps than ever be- 
fore." 

We have adopted the concept of a new 
Foreign Affairs Specialist Corps which has 
been very popular with our career special- 
ists. Over 870 of these have applied for 
entrance into this new Corps. Legal objec- 
tions have been raised against this Corps. I 
am very hopeful these will be overcome 
shortly so that this important innovation will 
play a key role in our modernization effort.’ 

We have established a “Mustang” program 
to identify clerical and staff support em- 
ployees with unused talent or undeveloped 
potential and provide opportunities to them 
for advancement to officer-level positions 
through special training and assignments.* 

We have encouraged the fiow of informa- 
tion, new ideas, divergent opinion, and cre- 
ative dissent within the Department and at 
our posts abroad through the mechanisms 
of special message channels, new staff func- 
tions, and the continued use of the Secre- 
tary’s Open Forum Panel.’ 

In a quite different area, and in order to 
improve our service to the ever-increasing 
numbers of Americans traveling abroad, we 
have initiated a program in conjunction with 
the Postal Service to take passport applica- 
tions in several hundred first-class post offices 
throughout the country. This will enable us 
to expand and improve our service dramati- 
cally without incurring the costs involved in 
establishing more federal facilities. 

So on the managerial side these have been 
two very productive years. Much remains to 
be done, but much has been accomplished. 
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But modernization and reform, if it is to 
be really effective, requires more than im- 
proved management in these areas I have 
been discussing. 

Of critical importance, as well, is the de- 
velopment of an increasingly effective, fair, 
and enlightened system of human relations 
within the Department. Here, too, we have 
had a remarkable two years, with much prog- 
ress being made—and with much still left to 
be done. 

To begin with, we have been operating on 
the simple, unassailable assumption that 
women possess approximately half the brain 
power in this country. We have therefore 
sat down with women employees and de- 
signed and implemented a program for en- 
couraging rather than deterring career pros- 
pects for women Officers. They are now 
assured equal consideration for assignments, 
training opportunities, and perquisites, with- 
out regard to sex or marital status. Indeed 
one of the more interesting aspects of pro- 
grams to enhance career possibilities for 
women is the development of working family 
teams in which both the wife and husband 
are career Foreign Service employees. Over 30 
such teams are now in the Department's 
Foreign Service, and more may be expected 
soon.” 

The changes we have made in this area 
have been well publicized. They were made 
not only in justice to women but in the De- 
partment’s own self interest, for we can ill af- 
ford to ignore this major brainpower pool. I 
am pleased to report that this fall nearly three 
times as many women applied to take the 
Foreign Service exams as applied in 1969— 
the year before this program began. 

Efforts are also underway to accord in- 
creased recognition of the professional sta- 
tus and rights of secretaries—still one of 
the largest and most important groups of 
women in the Department’s Civil and For- 
eign Services. 

We have also addressed the problem of a 
bill of rights for the spouses and dependents 
of Foreign Service employees. The voluntary 
unpaid support that wives have traditionally 
given to our embassy efforts overseas has con- 
stituted one of the great strengths of our 
Service and also, from a family point of view, 
one of its most rewarding aspects. But there 
have been occasions when this tradition was 
abused and when its voluntary basis not 
properly understood. Working first with wives 
and later with the Secretary's Open Forum 
Panel we have now spelled out the rights of 
Foreign Service spouses and dependents— 
and I am confident that rather than weak- 
ening the traditional teamwork of Foreign 
Service families, this bill of rights will 
strengthen it 

In the past two years we have continued 
to emphasize our minority recruitment pro- 
gram despite our personnel cuts and the 
resultant reductions in our over-all recruit- 
ment, 

In addition we recognize that there are 
many persons, some from minority back- 
grounds, some not, who have the ability to 
rise to positions of considerable responsi- 
bility but who have been denied their op- 
portunity because of inadequacies in their 
education. With this in mind we have, as I 
mentioned earlier, created the “Mustang” 
program which each year will provide op- 
portunities for specially selected employees 
to advance to officer rank. 

Within this critical area of the Depart- 
ment’s human relations, however, I believe 
the creation of a formal employee-manage- 
ment relations system for the Foreign Serv- 
ice is of overriding importance. 

Following changes in Civil Service pro- 
cedure, this new system has just been pro- 
mulgated by the President.” It is a pioneer- 
ing effort specially designed for the Foreign 
Service and is the result of extensive debate 
and consultation between the management 
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of the Department and representatives of 
the Foreign Service. For the first time mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service will have an im- 
portant and formal voice in the development 
of all personnel policies—policies which play 
such an important part in their lives and 
careers. 

Under this system members of the Foreign 
Service can elect an organization to be their 
exclusive representative, and administrative 
officials in the Department are required to 
consult with that organization on personal 
policies which either the Department or the 
employees wish to change. If these consulta- 
tions do not result in agreement, the em- 
ployee’s representative can appeal over the 
heads of the Department's administrative 
officials to the Board of the Foreign Sery- 
ice. 

The Board of the Foreign Service will have 
two subgroups to help it carry out its re- 
sponsibilities. Both of these groups are in- 
dependent of the administrative side of the 
Department. First is the three-member Em- 
ployee-Management Relations Commission 
made up of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Civil Service Commission, 
and Office of Management and Budget. This 
Commission will have the final say with 
respect to the supervision of elections and 
the adjudication of unfair labor practice 
complaints, 

The second group, working directly under 
the Board of the Foreign Service, is known 
as the Disputes Panel. It is made up of 
one member from the Department of Labor, 
one from the Federal Services Impasses 
Panel, one from the public, and two from 
the Foreign Service. Thus the majority of 
this Disputes Panel comes from “outside” the 
Department of State. In addition, the two 
Foreign Service representatives cannot be 
part of the management of the Department. 
When the administrative authorities of the 
Department are unable to reach agreement in 
their consultations with the representatives 
of the Foreign Service employees, it is the 
function of this disputes group, acting on 
behalf of the Board of the Foreign Service, 
to establish the facts and seek a solution 
through mediation. If this fails, the Panel 
must then recommend an appropriate solu- 
tion to the Board of the Foreign Service. 

With the development of this employee- 
management relations system we have passed 
an historic milestone in the continuing de- 
velopment of the Foreign Service. But this 
milestone was not reached easily. There 
were strong differences of views, and much 
hard bargaining and public controversy. 

But what has emerged in the judgment of 
both the management of the Department and 
the leadership of the American Foreign Sery- 
ice Association is “a system well adapted to 
the Foreign Service, and a system under 
which the men and women of the Foreign 
Service can have a real voice in the policies 
and regulations affecting their careers.” 

Here again, the past two years have seen 
an important breakthrough. But the job is 
just beginning, not ending. If this new sys- 
tem is to fulfill its promise, it is incumbent 
upon all members of the Foreign Service to 
pay close attention to the positions taken 
by the employee organization chosen as their 
exclusive representative. It is incumbent on 
that organization and the administrative of- 
ficials of the Department with whom it will 
be dealing to make every effort to see that 
this new system works in a fair, constructive 
and responsible manner. 

However, it is not enough simply to build 
a system where members of the Foreign 
Service, in the collective sense, will have a 
stronger and more effective voice in the de- 
velopment of personnel policies. In addition, 
there is the need for each individual mem- 
ber to have access to a meaningful grievance 
procedure independent of the Department’s 
personnel authorities, and in which the in- 
dividual’s rights are clearly defined and un- 
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derstood. Until recently such a system did 
not exist. There was in its stead a formal 
system of limited scope and an informal 
system in which every effort was made to 
be fair, but which was neither independent 
of the personnel authorities nor character- 
ized by any specific definition of the rights 
of an aggrieved employee. 

We have now instituted an interim griev- 
ance procedure which is a major step for- 
ward The Interim Grievance Board is 
chaired by William Simkin, who from 1961 
to 1969 was Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, and is made 
up of distinguished public members as well 
as career officials with considerable experi- 
ence in the Foreign Service. Unlike the ear- 
lier arrangements, it is set up and operates 
independently of the personnel and admin- 
istrative officials of State, AID and USIA. 

It is an “interim” grievance procedure be- 
cause we believe that the definitive griev- 
ance procedure should be bargained out in 
the employee-management relations sys- 
tem—which is Just what such a system is 
for. Once the definitive grievance procedure 
has been hammered out, the Department will 
support legislation which incorporates the 
basic principles of that procedure as an 
amendment to the Foreign Service Act. 

Another crucial area of the Department's 
human relations is that of involuntary re- 
tirement or “selection-out.” I believe that 
such a system, presently required by law, is 
an essential ingredient of a strong Foreign 


- Service, and I believe that this view is shared 


by the great majority of Foreign Service Of- 
ficers. 

But this system has recently come under 
increasing attack. We now have in the em- 
ployee-management relations system a par- 
ticularly appropriate means for the represen- 
tatives of Foreign Service employees to sit 
down with the Department’s management 
for a careful and thorough reexamination of 
the selection-out system. I am confident that 
out of the re-examination will come a re- 
affirmation of the need for a continued in- 
voluntary retirement system; and I am 
equally confident that in this re-examination 
we are going to find ways to make it a fairer 
and stronger system. Fewer than 10 officers 
are presently scheduled for involuntary re- 
tirement between now and June 30th. In 
view of this upcoming re-examination, the 
Department has suspended all final selec- 
tion-out actions between now and that date. 

In summary then, the most critical in- 
gredients in the human relations field are 
the development of a strong employee-man- 
agement relations system to deal with the 
development of personnel policies, and the 
establishment through the employee-man- 
agement relations system, and ultimately by 
an amendment to the Foreign Service Act, of 
a definitive grievance procedure. Under the 
employee-management relations system we 
will also be re-examining involuntary retire- 
ment procedures and here, as elsewhere, 
looking for areas where we can strengthen the 
role of due process. 

Some have said that in taking these actions 
we are undermining the basic discipline of 
the Foreign Service. Of course, the exact op- 
posite is true. The way to guarantee the con- 
tinuation of a disciplined Service is to make 
certain that its basic safeguards and fairness 
are apparent to all. 

But as we move into this new era of the 
Department’s human relations, let me make 
it clear that I do not believe the old system 
was as unfair as has sometimes been alleged. 
In a highly competitive system such as ours, 
there are bound to be disappointed persons. 
And while our involuntary retirement system 
has been run by human beings and is there- 
fore fallible, it is my personal belief that 
those who manned the system earlier made 
every effort to make it as fair as possible. 

But there is no denying that the system 
has been a paternalistic one. And even if it 
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was far fairer than its critics give it credit 
for, it is not—because of its paternalism and 
its inadequate recognition of both the collec- 
tive and individual rights of Foreign Service 
employees—a credible or acceptable system 
for today. 

ur 


The past two years have been a time of 
tumult. There has been criticism, disagree- 
ment, and public controversy. This is under- 
standable. When a major reform and mod- 
ernization program is launched, it is predi- 
cated on the assumption that things are 
wrong and need correcting. One should not be 
surprised, therefore, when there is consider- 
able public focus on what is wrong—and 
vigorous debate over proposed solutions. 'This 
controversy may appear unseemingly by 
earlier standards of State Department de- 
corum. It is, however—except when dis- 
figured by unjust and personal attacks on a 
dedicated career Foreign Service Officer—a 
very healthy and useful process. 

It would be a mistake to allow the turmoil 
which has been a part of these last two years 
or the controversy and clash of views which 
will accompany the forthcoming employee 
elections, to obscure what is really going on 
in this Department, Controversy is an in- 
tegral part of the progress we are all working 
for. There have been years in this Depart- 
ment when there has been very little tumult 
and very little progress. We are in a much 
better era now. 

And now my final point: No effort of this 
kind starts without antecedents. Much of the 
credit must go to those career officers among 
you who in increasing numbers in the years 
immediately preceding January 1970 pressed 
for reform and set the stage for what has 
followed, To you and to the many who joined 
you in the past two years, we owe a consid- 
erable debt. 

The question I put to you now is this: 
Will your commitment to this effort be sus- 
tained? Important decisions lie ahead, and 
modernization is a task which, by definition, 
is never done. Even in the specific areas I 
have been reporting on today, the record is 
one of useful and important beginnings—not 
final accomplishments. 

Modernization as a process will continue in 
the Department. That is inevitable. The ques- 
tion is whether you, the career professionals, 
will continue to lead It. If you do, and for as 
long as you do, this critically important work 
will be in the best of hands. 
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Mr. AIKEN. In his address, Mr. Ma- 
comber does admit there is still a long 
way to go, but at least we are on the way, 
and I believe that he is entitled to a great 
deal of credit for this. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. T yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont, the dean of the Republicans in 
this body, in what he has said about Un- 
der Secretary of State Macomber. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
knows Bill Macomber well—very well— 
because, for a number of years, under the 
Eisenhower administration, he served as 
the liaison between the Department of 
State and the committee. No man could 
be more fair; no man, in my opinion, had 
greater integrity. So far as the members 
of the committee were concerned, he 
treated us all alike, told us the facts as 
he understood them, and did not attempt 
at any time to play any kind of politics 
whatever. 

After that, he served as Ambassador 
to Jordan, and his record there was dis- 
tinguished. Then he came back and, un- 
der the present administration, ac- 
cepted—not with great enthusiasm, but 
because he thought it was a duty—the 
position he now occupies as Under Secre- 
tary of State for Management. 

May I say that the regard for Bill 
Macomber in the Senate extends to both 
sides of the aisles, and I know of no Sen- 
ator, either Democrat or Republican, who 
does not share that high regard for this 
man of integrity and dedication, who has 
done so well in his relations with Con- 
gress, and who I think has comported 
himself with great dignity under difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the remarks of the majority leader. 

I will not attempt to enumerate all 
the changes which Mr. Macomber has 
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been bringing about, but I will mention 
three or four of them. 

He has been changing the recruiting 
policies and bringing into the Depart- 
ment people of more varied backgrounds. 
He has put a stop to using the wives of 
foreign officers as virtual servants for 
the wife of the Ambassador. This has 
not been a common practice, but it has 
been occurring. Now he has succeeded 
in getting an order putting a stop to 
that. He has set up a new State Depart- 
ment interim grievance procedure. In 
that, however, he was pressured some- 
what by Congress. But that has been 
done. He stopped all selection-out firing 
between now and the end of June while 
personnel policy is being reviewed, Only 
10 persons were scheduled to be fired, 
but there has been considerable injustice 
in that fleld. 

Mr. Macomber has done particularly 
good work in making the progress he 
has been able to make up to now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, If the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont will yield further, 
may I say that if the Senator from Ver- 
mont had not done so, it was my inten- 
tion to ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to insert the same remarks, Thus, 
I join the Senator in that request and 
state that anyone who looks for perfec- 
tion is just not looking at anyone who 
should be considered a human being. We 
make plenty of mistakes in this body, 
collectively and individually, but we are 
continuing to work in the right direc- 
tion. 

Reform has been needed in the State 
Department. It was long overdue. So far 
as I am aware, Mr. Macomber has been 
moving in the right direction, and I wish 
him all success in the months and years 
ahead. 

Mr, AIKEN. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader for his comments. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ALLEN): 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin: 


“1971 SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 


“Enrolled joint resolution memorializing 
Congress to enact Federal legislation au- 
thorizing state public assistance pr 
to use vendor and voucher payments in 
certain circumstances 


“Whereas, state administration of a pub- 
lic assistance program should recognize two 
basic objectives, first, the desirability of dele- 
gating some measure of moderate control to 
the local governments dispensing such as- 
sistance, and second, the necessity of taking 
into account the real difficulties encountered 
in administering assistance cases where 
there is a demonstrated mismanagement or 
misuse of funds; and 

“Whereas, in an attempt to meet the latter 
objective congress has heretofore enacted 
sections 603(a) (5) and 606(b) (2) of the fed- 
eral social security act, which provide in part 
that aid to families with dependent children 
may include payments in behalf of any such 
children made either to another individual 
concerned with the welfare of those children 
or to a person furnishing food, shelter, or 
other goods, services or items to or for them, 
provided that the number of sald individuals 
or persons (who are commonly referred to as 
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“protective payees”) do not exceed 10 per 
centum of the number of other recipients 
of ald to families with dependent children 
in the state for any particular month; and 

“Whereas, other sections of the social se- 
curity act relating to the administration of 
public assistance require an unrestricted 
money payment unless the assistance agency 
has first provided the opportunity for a hear- 
ing to determine that the public assistance 
recipient is incapable of handling his funds, 
and only then may the agency appoint a 
protective payee; and 

“Whereas, the protective payee system has 
proven completely unworkable because local 
welfare directors find it difficult if not im- 
possible to find persons willing to serve as 
protective payees; and 

“Whereas, as of January 1, 1971, Milwaukee 
county alone had 1,259 active cases in which 
there had been a demonstrated mismanage- 
ment of funds primarily because of failure 
to pay rent or utilities; and 

“Whereas, in certain cases under the fed- 
erally subsidized program of aid to families 
with dependent children (AFDC) where 
there has been demonstrated mismanage- 
ment of funds, the local welfare department 
often finds it necessary to authorize a double 
payment for rent and utilities after the first 
payment made from AFDC funds has been 
misspent, with the second payment coming 
from strictly county funds; and 

“Whereas, failure to authorize federal 
funds for vendor and youcher payments 
made to AFDC recipients forces the state 
to assume an unfair burden in financing 
public assistance cases where mismanage- 
ment of funds has been demonstrated; and 

“Whereas, the unrestricted money pay- 
ment requirement causes problems for both 
the public and private assistance agencies 
because some AFDC recipients presently 
misuse the public funds given them for spe- 
cial needs, such as furniture, and then pro- 
ceed to obtain these special needs items 
from private agencies; and 

“Whereas, this situation results in a waste 
of public funds and depletion of the resources 
of private agencies; and 

“Whereas, the practice of prohibiting 
voucher and vendor payments to AFDO re- 
cipients is neither economical nor equitable 
for state and local agencies administering 
federal assistance programs; and 

“Whereas, as stated in the second pars- 
graph hereof, the congress of the United 
States has already established the legisla- 
tive precedent for a 10 per centum formula 
of restricted payaments in AFDC cases; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate, the assembly con- 
curring, That the legislature of the state 
of Wisconsin urges federal legislation to per- 
mit a county government or its welfare agen- 
cy administering federal assistance programs 
to authorize the following two-fold limited 
voucher and vendor plan in granting sid to 
families with dependent children, without 
the loss of reimbursement of the federal share 
of such aid: 1st, to dispense grants of aid 
to all new AFDC recipients in the form of 
vendor payments and vouchers for com- 
modities for an initial period of up to 120 
days wherever it is feasible to do s0, pro- 
vided that the number of new recipients get- 
ting restricted payments do not exceed 10 
per centum of the number of other AFDC 
recipients getting assistance from the same 
county government or agency for any partic- 
ular month; and 2nd, to give aid to families 
with dependent children, as provided in sec- 
tion 49.19 (5) of the Wisconsin statutes, in 
the form of supplies or commodities or 
vouchers for the same, in lieu of money, 
as a type of remedial care whenever the giv- 
ing of aid in such form is deemed advisable 
by the county welfare director dispensing 
such aid as a means either of attempting 
to rehabilitate a particular person having the 
care and custody of any such children or of 
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preventing the misuse or mismanagement by 
such person of aid in the form of money 
payments, provided that the number of such 
persons getting restricted payments do not 
exceed 10 per centum of the number of other 
AFDC recipients getting ussistance from the 
same county government or agency for any 
particular month; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies of 
this adopted resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to the secretary of the federal depart- 
ment of health, education and welfare, the 
chairman of the finance committee and the 
ways and means committee and the clerk of 
the house of representatives of the United 
States, and to each of the 12 members of con- 
gress from this state.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 7987, An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
bicentennial of the American Revolution 
(Rept. No. 92-603). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr, ALLEN, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. Boccs, 
Mr. Brock, Mr, BROOKE, Mr. BUCK- 
LEY, Mr. CHILES, Mr, OHURCH, Mr. 
Cook, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Corron, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Dore, Mr. DOMINICK, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GAM- 
BRELL, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HAT- 
FIELD, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MILLER, Mr, Moss, Mr. 
PEARSON, Mr. Percy, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SAxBeE, Mr. Scorr, 
Mr, STEVENS, Mr. Tarr, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. Tower, and Mr. WEICKER) : 

S. 3123. A bill to impose a statutory limit 
on expenditures and net lending during fiscal 
year 1973. Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3124. A bill relating to the practice of 
the healing art in the District of Columbia. 
Referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRD of West ““irginia (for Mr. 
JACKSON and Mr, MAGNUSON) : 

5S. 3125. A bill to amend the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed, to provide for a Columbia-Snake-Palouse 
program. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

5. 3126. A bill for the relief of James Evans, 
publisher of the Colfax County Press, and 
Morris Odavarka, Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and 
Mr. Humpurey, Mr. McGovern, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Montoya, and Mr. HUGHES): 

S. 3127. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the monthly 
premium requirements for individuals cov- 
ered under the supplementary medical insur- 
ance program established by part B of such 
title. Referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 3128. A bill to increase the membership 
of the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations by two members who shall 
be elected town or township officials. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3129. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Longfellow National Historic 
Site in Cambridge, Mass., and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3130, A bill to amend Public Law 92-203, 
an act to provide for the settlement of cer- 
tain land claims of Alaska Natives and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, PROXMIRE: 

S.J. Res. 196. A joint resolution extend- 
ing the date for transmission to the Con- 
gress of the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee. Considered and passed. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. BENN2zTT, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. Boccs, Mr. BROCK, 
Mr. BROOKE, Mr. BUCKLEY, Mr. 
CHILES, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. COOK, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Corton, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. DOLE, Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. 
GAMBRELL, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. Gurney, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. Hruska, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PEARSON, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
SAXBE, Mr. Scott, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
Tower, and Mr. WEICKER) : 

S. 3123. A bill to impose a statutory 
limit on expenditures and net lending 
during fiscal year 1973. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill providing 
for a strict limitation on Federal spend- 
ing for fiscal year 1973. Forty-eight Sen- 
ators now join me in the introduction 
of this measure. 

Nearly 3 months ago, I stood here and 
asked the Senate to vote for a ceiling on 
1972 expenditures. I asked that we cur- 
tail spending for this current fiscal year 
to the $229.2 billion which the President 
had requested in his budget message 1 
year ago. 

In November, when I presented that 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1971, 
outlays, which include net lending, were 
projected to reach $232 billion in fiscal 
year 1972. The deficit, on a unified basis, 
was predicted to be $28 billion, and on a 
Federal funds basis, just under $34 
billion. 

Unfortunately, this year’s budget 
message proved these estimates wrong. 
With 6 months left to go in this fiscal 
year, spending is forecast to be $236.6 
billion, with a deficit of $44.8 billion in 
Federal funds, $38.8 on the unified basis. 
This latter calculation of course in- 
cludes the surplus in the many trust 
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funds now in operation. Though we tax 
more than we pay out under these pro- 
grams, the surplus is used to buy Treas- 
ury debt incurred as the result of extra 
spending elsewhere. The unified concept 
of budgeting only helps muddy the wa- 
ters. I, for one, feel the trust fund ac- 
counts should be withheld from the 
deficit calculation. 

Regardless of the methodology though, 
the message remains the same. Our 
Federal budget faces a larger deficit 
now than any time since World War II. 
Obviously, we in Congress are responsi- 
ble for part of this. 

But adding to the deficit have been 
lower-than-expected GNP, personal and 
business income, reflecting lower actual 
tax receipts in this fiscal year. Further- 
more, programs such as those adminis- 
tered by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, have experienced “uncontrolled” 
spending bulges of more than a billion 
dollars. 

So, Mr. President, I am asking again 
today that we consider the dire state of 
this Government’s budget. On January 25 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MANSFIELD) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrd) summarized the budget crisis in 
very succinct terms. Let me only remind 
the Senate that the pressure for new 
programs, increases in old programs, and 
the built-in cost of living increases un- 
der our Federal employee retirement 
programs can only add to the prospect 
that spending will escalate. 

Let me make another point that shows, 
over a longer time period, that all ad- 
ministrations have been faced with this 
same problem. In the 11 years between 
1962 and the estimates for 1973, our 
gross national product in money terms 
has grown at a compound rate of 6.9 per- 
cent, while Federal spending has out- 
paced it, growing at a compound rate of 
7.9 percent. 

To finance this growing Federal par- 
ticipation in our national economy, we 
have borrowed at a compound rate of 4.3 
percent increase per year. But due in 
large part to the Treasury's difficult task 
of placing this debt, interest on the debt 
has grown more than twice as fast as 
the principal, at a compound rate of 8.9 
percent. 

Many noteworthy economists have ar- 
gued that concern for the size of the Na- 
tion’s debt is a meaningless argument, 
since it is money the Nation owes itself. 
In part they are right, but economists of 
all persuasions recognize that debt held 
outside the country can be a major in- 
fluence on this Nation's policy. The most 
recent issue of the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin shows that between January and 
November 1971, the U.S. debt held by 
foreign investors more than doubled 
from $20.9 billion to $44.1 billion. 

Can we reasonably expect foreign con- 
fidence in the dollar to continue if our 
budget repeatedly shows spending far 
beyond our inclination to tax? Secretary 
Connally has recently concluded a deli- 
cate series of negotiations with the 
Group. of Ten, under which the United 
States has agreed, in principle, to re- 
value the dollar downward. Sometime 
later this session we will be asked to 
consider that measure. And it is my opin- 
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ion we can only avoid further devalua- 
tions by bringing our fiscal policies more 
in line with world expectations. 

We cannot exist in an economic vac- 
uum. This year’s staggering trade deficit 
of more than $2 billion only helps punc- 
tuate our reliance on world opinion and 
confidence in our economy. 

In short, we are facing an election year 
in which the temptation to spend will 
surely increase, but where our ability to 
spend will be determined largely by an 
economy showing only mixed signs of 
recovery and a world marketplace which 
may place severe pressures on us for 
domestic economic reform. 

It seems necessary, then, that we face 
this situation with a “no nonsense” atti- 
tude. Two weeks ago, I placed in the 
Recorp an article from the Washington 
Post, indicating that the President might 
ask Congress for a spending ceiling. The 
following day, the budget message in- 
cluded a request for such a ceiling. 

Today, I am asking that we act now, 
early in the session, to pass this bill 
which would bind both the executive 
and Congress to an airtight ceiling on 
outlays—expenditures plus net lending. 

There are no exceptions. In several 
previous attempts, Congress has tried to 
limit spending, but excluded the so-called 
uncontrollable elements of the budget— 
interest payments, unemployment bene- 
fits, social security and veterans benefits, 
and so forth. Funds for the Vietnam war 
were also exempted from the 1968 and 
1970 legislative measures. 

But this is a bill which plugs those 
holes. Since total Federal spending effects 
total Federal borrowing, we must take 
the bit in our teeth and pass the only 
workable legislation which will keep the 
lid on all of our spending. 

I am not completely convinced that 
our trading partners embrace the full 
employment method of budgeting. Many 
see only another U.S. deficit running at 
$36.1 billion in Federal funds, $25.5 under 
the unified calculation. It is these per- 
ceived deficits which will continue to 
place pressure on the dollar and force 
interest rates back up. 

Nevertheless, I have asked that we 
adopt the administration’s figure of 
$246.3 billion, confident that the “water” 
which is included in every budget will 
be enough to soak up any unexpected 
increases in “uncontrollables.”” However, 
I would be happy if the Senate would 
accept a lower figure. 

Mr. President, I heartily concur with 
the distinguished majority leader’s con- 
cern for our runaway spending. It is up 
to Congress to impose a statutory limit 
early in this session so that we may 
appropriate funds in full knowledge of 
the goal we have set for ourselves and 
the administration. 

I welcomed Mr. MANSFIELD’s support 
last November, when, without adminis- 
tration’s support, I came within seven 
votes of having a similar measure passed. 
Iam hopeful that now, with endorsement 
from the White House, I can garner 
bipartisian support for a measure which 
clearly is in the Nation’s best interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3123 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
expenditures and net lending during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1973, under the 
Budget of the United States Government 
shall not exceed $246,300,000,000. 

(b) The President shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, reserve from 
expenditure and net lending, from appro- 
priations or other obligational authority 
heretofore or hereafter made available, such 
amounts as may be necessary to effectuate 
the provisions of subsection (a). 

(c) In the administration of any program 
as to which— 

(1) the amount of expenditures is lim- 
ited pursuant to subsection (a), and 

(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among re- 
cipients is required to be determined by ap- 
plication of a formula inyolving the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available for 
distribution, 
the amount available for expenditure (as 
determined by the President) shall be sub- 
stituted for the amount appropriated or 
otherwise made available in the application 
of the formula. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
(for Mr. Jackson and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3125. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, to provide for a Columbia- 
Snake-Palouse program. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to submit a statement on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. JACKSON) as well as 
introducing a bill on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr, Jackson) 
and his colleague, Mr. MAGNUSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 

Senator Magnuson and I introduce this 
legislation today to help solve a major soil 
erosion problem in the Pacific Northwest. 

The legislation permits the Department of 
Agriculture to enter into special soil con- 
servation contracts with farmers and land- 
owners in the Columbia-Snake-Palouse re- 
gion. The farmers in this region, which covers 
a 46-county area in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, are suffering millions of dollars 
of losses in damage to crops as well as enor- 
mous amounts of irreplacable topsoil washing 
down to the sea each year. 

This conservation and environmental pro- 

is similar to one now in operation in 
the Great Plains area. It is designed to bring 
the severe water and wind erosion of the 
area’s farm land under control, while sub- 
stantially reducing sedimentation and pollu- 
tion of the air and water. 

Soil erosion in the area has damaged do- 
mestic water supplies, adversely affected fish 
and wildlife, diminished the value of recre- 
ational developments and caused more ex- 
pensive road maintenance. 

We believe that legislation is necessary to 
help cope with these problems as well as help- 
ing to minimize the direct losses to farmers 
in the form of crop damage and soll eroded 
by wind and water. 

We join our colleagues in the House, who 
have introduced similar legislation, in urging 
prompt action on this bill. 
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By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3127. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to eliminate the 
monthly premium requirements for indi- 
viduals covered under the supplemen- 
tary medical insurance program estab- 
lished by part B of such title. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing with Senators Hum- 
PHREY, MCGOVERN, STAFFORD, MCGEE, 
PELL, Hart, RANDOLPH, INOUYE, MON- 
TOYA, and HucHes a bill to eliminate the 
medicare part B premium. This pre- 
mium is now paid by more than 19 mil- 
lion of our elderly citizens. Ninety-six 
percent of all those who are eligible for 
medicare hospitalization also pay the 
premium for supplementary medical in- 
surance. 

The part B premium is a terrible bur- 
den for many of our elderly citizens. 
Since 1967, the premium has gone from 
$3 per individual per month to $5.60 per 
month per individual. And if nothing is 
done about it, the premium will con- 
tinue to rise. We are all aware of the 
rapid increase in medical costs, and if 
the premium is not eliminated, month by 
month our elderly will be forced to pick 
up a share of these rapidly rising costs— 
$5.60 a month may not seem like much to 
most Americans, but to many of the el- 
derly it is a high and cruel monthly 
charge. For many of them, it means the 
difference between being able to buy a 
new pair of shoes or going another year 
or two with the old shoes. One of my 
constituents has recently written me that 
she has not had a new pair of shoes in 
10 years, or a new dress in four—25.3 
percent of the elderly are poor and this 
percentage of poor is twice our national 
average. 

It is a national disgrace compounded 
by the fact that we ask these old people 
to lay out almost $6 a month from their 
meager incomes for this medical insur- 
ance program. 

The average social security benefit is 
only $120 a month, so that for the aver- 
age social security beneficiary the elim- 
ination of the part B premium is the 
equivalent of almost a 5-percent raise 
in social security benefits. The premium 
payments which they save will be im- 
mediately available to them for their 
use. 

Iam in favor of raising social security 
benefits, not only by eliminating this 
premium, but by voting a larger benefit 
increase than the 5 percent suggested 
in H.R, 1. But the elimination of the 
premium will be an important step in 
the right direction. 

The elimination of the premium will 
not eliminate completely doctor bills and 
related fees which so burden our elderly. 
Supplementary medical insurance still 
will include a heavy deductible charge. 

Medical expenses which are not cov- 
ered by supplementary medical insur- 
ance because of the deductible features, 
cost the elderly more than $1 billion per 
year. And these charges will continue to 
fall on the elderly even if the premium 
is eliminated. In fact, H.R. 1 calls for an 
increase in a deductible which is now 
$50 to $60, and it includes a provision for 
a 20-percent coinsurance feature. 

I think these deductibles should be 
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eliminated also, but at the very least we 
must eliminate the premium. 

Many people have asked me how I in- 
tend to finance the elimination of the 
premium, At present, the elderly pay 50 
percent of the costs of supplementary 
medical insurance through the premium. 
The other 50 percent is paid from gen- 
eral revenues. My bill shifts the entire 
cost of the supplementary medical in- 
surance program to general revenues, 

I was pleased by the President’s an- 
nouncement in the state of the Union 
message that he would support the elim- 
ination of the part B premium. However, 
I was disappointed to see in his budget 
that he intends to shift the $1.4 billion 
cost of eliminating the premium to the 
payroll tax. This is an important differ- 
ence between his proposal and my bill. 

Mr. President, in my opinion it would 
be grossly unfair to shift the cost of 
eliminating the premium to the payroll 
tax. Our elderly citizens do not want to 
burden their working children unfairly 
by shifting the burden of this premium 
to the payroll tax. The costs of treating 
our elderly fairly should be borne by 
general revenues and by all the taxpay- 
ers. 

Everyone knows that the payroll tax, 

unlike the income tax and the corpora- 
tion tax, is regressive, falling particu- 
larly heavily on the salaried working- 
man. 
Capital gains, interest payments and 
other income sources which the salaried 
workingman rarely enjoys, are not 
touched by the payroll tax. 

We recognized in 1967 that 50 percent 
of the costs of supplementary medical 
insurance should be borne equitably by 
all American taxpayers. It would be a 
step backward to now ask only Ameri- 
cans with salary income to finance the 
elimination of the premium. 

Mr. President, shifting the cost of 
eliminating the part B premium to the 
payroll tax would require a very steep 
rise in that tax. Estimates are that fl- 
nancing elimination of the part B premi- 
um through the payroll tax would add 
0.25-0.3 percent to both the employee’s 
and the employer’s tax. The 1972 tax 
would jump from an already high 5.2 per- 
cent to about 5.3 percent. In 1973, the 
rates would be 5.95 percent for both the 
employee and the employer. 

If, on the other hand, the cost is paid 
by an increase in the payroll earnings 
base, rather than an increase in the tax 
rate, this would be fairer. But not as fair 
as shifting the cost to general revenues. 
Any method of financing which does not 
recognize the payroll tax as less pro- 
gressive than financing from general 
revenue will be a step backward from 
the position taken in 1967. 

We need to eliminate the part B pre- 
mium. We need to improve the situation 
of our elderly in many other ways also. 
Prescription drugs should be covered by 
medicare. Medicare deductibles should 
be reduced and eliminated. But we 
should not try to finance all or even 
most of these improvements by taxing 
only the American workingman or wom- 
an through the payroll tax. Payroll taxes 
are increasing too fast while the more 
progressive income tax and corporation 
taxes have actually been falling. If we 
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do not quickly come to recognize the 
danger in increasing the payroll tax, the 
American worker, who alone pays the 
payroll tax, is going to become an op- 
ponent of a better break for the elderly. 

The Wall Street Journal has joined 
many others recently in recognizing the 
alarming trend in our tax policy. Pro- 
gressive taxes are being reduced while 
payroll taxes are increasing. Moreover, 
there is talk of instituting a regressive 
sales tax at a national level. Call it what 
you like, a tax on the value added is a 
sales tax and it will hurt the poor and 
workingclass people while the wealthy 
will be spared. The part B premium 
should be eliminated but this necessary 
and humane step should be financed by 
progressive taxes which are paid by 
everyone. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
8. 3127 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress amended, That (a) sec- 
tion 1831 of the Social Security Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1831. There is hereby established an 
insurance program to provide medical insur- 
ance benefits in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part for individuals 65 years of 
age or over who are covered under part A or 
who elect to enroll under such program, to 
be financed from funds appropriated by the 
Federal Government,” 

(b) Section 1837 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Bec. 1837. (a) Any individual who, for the 
month of July 1972, or any succeeding month, 
is covered by the hospital insurance program 
established by part A shall also be covered 
by the program established by this part. 

“(b) Any individual who is not covered by 
the program established by this part for the 
month of July 1972, or any succeeding month, 
by reason of the provisions of subsection (a), 
shall, if he is eligible under section 1836 to 
enroll in the program established by this 
part, secure coverage by enrolling therefor in 
such manner and within such time period, 
which shall not be later than the month fol- 
lowing the month in which such individual 
applies for enrollment under such program, 
as the Secretary shall by regulations pre- 
scribe.” 

(c) Sections 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, and 
1843 of such Act are repealed. 

(d) Section 1844 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1844. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated from time to time, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the Federal Supplementary Medi- 
cal Insurance Trust Fund, such sums as may 
be necessary to assure that there will be, at 
all times, sufficient moneys in such Fund to 
make prompt payment of benefits provided 
under this part and the administrative ex- 
penses thereunder, and otherwise assure that 
any other financial obligations of such fund 
can promptly be met,” 

Sec. 2. The amendments and repeals made 
by the first section of this Act shall be effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1972. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 3129. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Longfellow National His- 
toric Site in Cambridge, Mass., and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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THE LONGFELLOW HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today to estab- 
lish the Longfellow National Historic 
Site in Cambridge, Mass. This legisla- 
tion provides that the Secretary of In- 
terior may acquire the home of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow at 105 Brattle 
Street in Cambridge for establishment 
as the Longfellow National Historic Site. 

The Longfellow home is not only an 
outstanding example of colonial archi- 
tecture, but it served as George Wash- 
ington's headquarters in 1775 and 1776 
and was the home of the poet, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, from 1837 to 
1882. It is only fitting that this home be 
preserved in public ownership for the 
benefit and inspiration of all the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

We are indeed fortuante that through 
the centuries the Longfellow home has 
been maintained with great care and de- 
spite some alterations the structure re- 
mains intact architecturally and is in a 
state of good repair. Those members of 
the community who realized long ago 
that they were in possession of a great 
national historic resource determined to 
keep the home in excellent condition for 
generations to come, And for this we can 
only feel a very deep gratitude. 

In July 1775, the Longfellow home be- 
came George Washington’s headquarters 
for 10 months during the seige of Boston. 
Longfellow’s association with the house 
began in 1837 when he rented a room 
there. In 1843 Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and his bride were given the home 
as a wedding present and enjoyed life 
there until 1882. Portions of some of 
Longfellow’s greatest works were writ- 
ten here: “The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” “Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,” and the 
“Skeleton in Armor.” The buildings, 
grounds, and furnishings including some 
priceless art objects have remained es- 
sentially as they were when Longfellow 
lived and wrote there. 

I am happy to introduce today this 
legislation to establish this beautiful 
home as a national historic site. I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks the text of this bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3129 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to preserve in public ownership for the 
benefit and inspiration of the people of the 
United States, a site of national historical 
significance containing a dwelling which is 
an outstanding example of colonial archi- 
tecture and which served as George Wash- 
ington’s headquarters during the siege of 
Boston in 1775-1776, and from 1887 to 1882 
as the home of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to acquire by donation the fee simple 
title to the real property and improvements 
thereon, together with furnishings and other 
personal property, situated at and known as 
105 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
for establishment as the Longfellow National 
Historic Site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is fur- 
ther authorized to accept the donation of not 
less than $200,000, and such other sums of 
money as may be tendered from time to time 
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by the Trustees of the Longfellow House 
Trust, established pursuant to indentures 
dated October 28, 1913, and November 18, 
1914, and such funds or any part thereof and 
any interest thereon, may be used exclusive- 
ly for the purposes of administration, main- 
tenance, and operation of the Longfellow Na- 
tional Historic Site. 

Sec. 3. The Longfellow National Historic 
Site shall be established when title to the 
real and personal property described in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act and the sum of $200,000 as 
set forth in section 2 of this Act have been 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and upon such establishment, the Longfel- 
low National Historic Site shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior in ac- 
cordance with the Act approved August 25, 
1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended and sup- 
plemented, and the Act approved August 21, 
1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

Sec, 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S.3130.A bill to amend Public Law 
92-203, an act to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain land claims of Alaska 
Natives and for’ other purposes. Re- 
terred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to amend Public 
Law 92-203, which was the Alaska Native 
Land Claims Settlement Act of 1971. One 
of the difficulties of that act was that the 
moneys to be paid to Alaska Natives from 
the Federal Treasury as part of the set- 
tlement will be paid over to regional cor- 
porations which have had to be formed. 
In each of the 12 regional areas of 
Alaska there is a regional association 
comprised of Alaska Native people. Each 
of these now has the duty to form a re- 
gional corporation and to assist the Na- 
tives of each village in the area of each 
regional corporation also to incorporate. 
The act we passed last December also 
places a duty on the village and regional 
corporations to identify lands which will 
be conveyed to them pursuant to the 
Alaska Native Land Claims Settlement 
Act. 

Unfortunately, the moneys will not be 
paid to the regional corporations until 
the roll of those entitied to share in the 
settlement is completed. This will be 
done, we trust, in about 2 years. Mean- 
while, there is an immediate need for 
funding for the purpose of organizing the 
corporations and for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the lands to be conveyed to the 
regional village corporations. 

I have discussed the problem of fund- 
ing these regional and village corpora- 
tions on an interim basis with responsi- 
ble financial institutions both within and 
without Alaska. The legal advisers of 
these institutions have taken the position 
that loans cannot be made beyond the 
limits of loans to individuals until the 
regional corporations are legally formed 
and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. We are hopeful that this will 
be done in the very near future and that 
advances will be made by the institutions 
to those corporations to start their work 
which is vital to the completion of this 
settlement. In any event, it-is apparent 
that in these 2:first fiscal years .before 
the final loan is completed money will be 
needed by the regional and village ` cor- 
porations. 
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One of the agreements made in our 
conference committee and approved by 
the Congress was that there should be 
$12.5 million available in the first fiscal 
year and $50 million in the second fiscal 
year. To place these moneys in a fund 
in the Treasury will be of no use to these 
regional village corporations, which so 
vitally need the funds to initiate the 
work for the Alaska Native people in each 
area, 

I realize there is a difficulty in terms of 
identifying the villages which will be 
eligible for participation under the 
Alaska Native Land Claims Settlement 
Act. Without attempting to decide that 
question, the bill I have introduced today 
provides that the regional associations 
may advance funds to village corpora- 
tions only if the village for which the 
corporation is organized is listed on the 
Preliminary Statement of Eligibility 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census 
showing that 25 or more Native residents 
resided in such village on the date of 
the 1970 census. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3130 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 92-203 shall be amended by adding at 
the end of section 6(c) thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Provided, That there shall be advanced to 
each regional association the sum of $1,- 
000,000 in fiscal year 1972 and $3,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1973 which shall be used 
solely for organization of the regional cor- 
porations and village corporations within 
each region and to identify land for such 
corporations pursuant to the Act of December 
18, 1971. Such advance shall be credited 
against the first moneys due to such corpora- 
tions under this Act and shall first be used 
to repay any loans advanced to such cor- 
porations by any financial organization after 
December 14, 1971. No funds may be advanced 
by any regional association to any village 
corporation unless the village for which such 
corporation was organized is determined by 
the Bureau of the Census to have had 25 or 
more Native residents living within such 
village according to the 1970 census.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
8. 2981 

At the request of Mr. Armen, the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) , the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), 
the Senators from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE and Mr. PELL), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), and the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 2981, a bill to 
amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act and the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. 

8. 3121 

At the request of Mr. Scorr, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3121, a bill 


‘to. extend the Commission on Ciyil Rights 


for 5 years. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 107 

At the request of Mr. Tower, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr, STEVENSON) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 107, a joint resolution to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the 
month of February of each year as 
“American History Month.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


At the request of Mr. Tunney, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Bocas) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 145, urging the Voice of America to 
be broadcast in the Yiddish language to 
the Soviet Union. 

At the request of Mr. Case, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 214, relative to the submission of any 
Portuguese base agreement as a treaty. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
57—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION CALLING FOR 
A NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR 
THE CAUSE OF WORLD PEACE 


(Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.) 
NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR THE CAUSE OF 
WORLD PEACE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Bible 
tells us that “the work of righteousness 
shall be peace.” On February 21 of this 
year, the President of the United States 
will begin a journey to do the work of 
righteousness. He will go to do the work 
of a people who, however often we may 
falter and fail in our efforts, still seek to 
be a righteous people—a people who covet 
no nation’s holdings. 

We covet the future, because it belongs 
to our children and their children and so 
on. It belongs as well to the children of 
those who would make themselves our 
adversaries, and we cannot suppose that 
the leaders or the laborers of any other 
nation love their children less than we 
love our own, This much we share with 
them, and more. We share the same 
planet, and the same destiny as inhab- 
itants of this planet. We share the same 
fate as children of a just God, who must 
judge us all. We share the same respon- 
sibility for our deeds—and we cannot 
suppose that a just God finds satisfaction 
in the pain of some of his creatures, and 
sorrow in the pain of others—so that our 
deeds must be judged equally with the 
deeds of those whom we oppose in the 
world. 

In these things that we share, the peo- 
ples of the world are united. We see this 
clearly. It is our hope that the leaders of 
the other great powers also see it clearly. 
By what we hold in common, we hope to 
find a common road to peace. We believe 
that there is today as great an oppor- 
tunity as has occurred in this century to 
find a lasting peace. In this belief and in 
this hope, President Nixon will go in 
search of that peace. 

And as we all share in the desire for 
peace as we must all share in the hope 


.that-he will succeed. But our hopes alone 


are not sufficient. We:must: send -aur 
prayers as well. 
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As a gesture of that shared desire and 
as a demonstration of our good will, I 
hereby offer a resolution to read as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the American people share with all 
the peoples in the world an earnest desire for 
peace and the relaxation of tensions among 
nations; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to engage in negotiations rather than 
confrontations with other nations; and 

Whereas on February 21, 1972, the Presi- 
dent of the United States will begin a historic 
visit in the Peoples Republic of China to 
confer with that nation’s leaders with the 
purpose of seeking more normal relations be- 
tween the two countries and exchanging 
views on questions of mutual concern; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
hold the highest and most fervent hopes for 
the success of the President’s mission; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress 

(1) That Monday, February 21, 1972, be 
commemorated as a day of united support 
for the President’s efforts in pursuit of the 
relaxation of international tensions and en- 
during and just peace; 

(2) That the leaders of all nations and 
men of good will throughout the world be 
urged to devote all possible efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of peace and international 
harmony as set forth in the preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

(3) That the President designate Sunday, 
February 20, 1972, as a National Day of 
Prayer for the cause of world peace; and 

(4) That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Governors of the several States and be 
delivered by the appropriate representatives 
of the United States Government to the Ap- 
propriate representatives of every nation of 
the world. 


Mr. President, the quest for peace 
knows no partisanship, no regionalism— 
nor does it recognize nationality or ideol- 
ogy. The quest for peace is its own uni- 
versal cause. 

I extend a firm and open mvitation to 
all my colleagues to join in sponsoring 
this declaration of our Congress and our 
al hope and support for the presi- 

ent. 

And I would trust that with the co- 
operation of the Senate leadership, it 
might secure expedited consideration 
and speedy approval and serve as a 
means of saying to the President, as in 
the scriptures, “Go in Peace.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 58—SUBMISSION OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION CALL- 
ING FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
BANGLADESH 


(Referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations.) 
RECOGNITION OF BANGLADESH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
submitting a concurrent resolution today 
calling for U.S. diplomatic recognition 
of Bangladesh. As early as December 15 
I urged the President to consider extend- 
ing diplomatic recognition as one step 
toward ending the crisis. Since that time 
open hostilities have abated. According- 
ly, I urged the President on January 11, 
at which fime other governments had 
recognized the sovereignty of Bangla- 
desh, to extend recognition to that 
country and the government of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. 
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Today I am offering a resolution which 
incorporates the points I made in my re- 
marks of December 15 and 21 of Jan- 
uary. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 58 

Whereas the territory of East Pakistan was 
proclaimed the independent country of Ban- 
gladesh on April 10, 1971; 

Whereas the elected head of the Awami 
League, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, returned 
to Bangladesh on January 10, 1972 and set 
up a popularly accepted government on Jan- 
uary 12, 1972; 

Whereas the Rahman government is in full 
control of a defined territory and population; 

Whereas several governments have already 
extended diplomatic recognition to Bangla- 
desh; 

Whereas the Congress has authorized and 
appropriated relief assistance for refugees 
from East Pakistan, now known as Bangla- 
desh; 

Whereas the United Nations and several 
voluntary organizations have organized re- 
lief assistance to India and the territory of 
Bangladesh; 

Whereas a significant portion of American 
assistance to India, provided under the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 as amended, was 
cut off during the war in South Asia; there- 
fore, let it be 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President should extend im- 
mediate diplomatic recognition to the coun- 
try of Bangladesh and the government of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress urge the Presi- 
dent to plan immediately to utilize the funds 
which Congress has authorized and appro- 
priated for relief assistance, for economic and 
humanitarian assistance programs for East 
Pakistani refugees, especially those programs 
run under international auspices; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress urge the Presi- 
dent to resume economic assistance to India 
which was cut off during the war in South 
Asia; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress urge the Presi- 
dent to make every effort possible to restore 
good relations between the government of 
India and the United States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
resolution calls upon the President to do 
four things: 

First. Extend recognition to the sover- 
eign country of Bangladesh and the gov- 
ernment of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman; 

Second. Provide economic and humani- 
tarian assistance to Bangladesh from 
funds already authorized by Congress for 
this purpose; 

Third. Resume fully funded economic 
assistance programs to India, provided 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 
and earlier acts; and 

Fourth. To take other appropriate 
steps to improve our relations with 
India. 

I offer this proposal in an effort to re- 
pair the damage which has already been 
wrought in our relations with the Bengali 
people of Bangladesh and the Govern- 
ment of India. 

In past remarks I have cataloged a 
list of criticisms on our policies and ac- 
tions in South Asia. 

I do not intend to do that today. 
Stories appear every day pointing up 
U.S. mismanagement throughout the en- 
tire crisis. They indicate the cloistered 
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and superficial way some of our most 
important foreign policy decisions are 
made 


My resolution seeks to solidify our re- 
lations with the two most largely popu- 
lated countries of the South Asian sub- 
continent: Bangladesh and India. 

I believe our Government should join 
other governments who have extended 
diplomatic recognition to Bangladesh. 
This step is a symbolic gesture of good 
will and also an essential measure if we 
intend to participate in any humani- 
tarian relief assistance in that part of 
the world. And participate we should. 
We must have diplomatic relations to 
carry out aid programs and establish in- 
terim contacts with the people of Ban- 
gladesh. 

Funds have already been authorized 
and appropriated by Congress for this 
purpose. The United States and the 
World Bank are preparing for a full-scale 
relief effort and other voluntary agen- 
cies have been working for a considerable 
amount of time with the refugee prob- 
lem. All the President has to do is make 
these funds available to the organiza- 
tions which in his estimation are best 
equipped to handle this major task. I 
urge him to work as much as possible 
with the United Nations and its sub- 
sidiary organizations. Not only is the U.N. 
equipped to handle the job, but it needs 
the support of the United States to dem- 
onstrate just how viable and effective 
an institution it really tan be. 

I am not suggesting that the United 
States take on the entire burden of re- 
construction and rehabilitation for 
Bangladesh itself. The Government of 
Bangladesh does not want to become the 
breadbasket—as Dr. Kissinger has put 
it—of the United States any more than 
the United States wants it to. What I am 
proposing is that we utilize funds the 
Congress has already authorized in the 
most effective manner possible and that 
we join in aid consortia with other coun- 
tries assisting Bangladesh in its efforts to 
get back on its feet. 

With respect to India, I have proposed 
that the United States call off its sus- 
pension of $87.6 million of economic as- 
sistance for India. Our Government 
originally suspended these funds which 
were in the pipeline on December 6. 
The ostensible reason was that these 
funds were not covered by irrevocable 
letters of credit, and therefore, could be 
suspended for further review. What our 
Government apparently intended was to 
rebuke the Government of India for its 
actions. 

The Government of India has acted in 
a dignified manner and to my knowledge 
has not formally requested the $87.6 mil- 
lion, which were virtually committed by 
our Government. It would, therefore, be 
a gesture of good faith to restore these 
funds. I would even hope that our Gov- 
ernment would contemplate more assist- 
ance to India, not for purposes of buying 
back a broken friendship, but simply for 
alleviating the tremendous human bur- 
den which Indians have been forced to 
bear due to the massive infiux of refugees 
from East Pakistan. 

Finally, I urge the President to make 
other gestures of good faith. There are 
subtle ways to do this, such as writing 
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to the Prime Minister in response to her 
letter, stepping up diplomatic contacts 
and consultations, and establishing a 
network of cultural exchanges between 
our two countries. 

I do not think that India is a capricious 
country. Her historic friendship with the 
United States cannot be broken easily, 
but we have tested India’s friendship the 
last few months in a way which we our- 
selves would find difficult to endure. We 
should not test India to the breaking 
point. Unless President Nixon reverses 
his present course, I fear that is the di- 
rection we may be going. 

I urge the President and my colleagues 
who will be voting on this resolution to 
recognize the importance of the stakes. 
Bangladesh and India, the entire world, 
is waiting for our response. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 55 


At the request of Mr. Hoxuinas, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) and 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
COFF) were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 55 expressing 
the sense of Congress that the President 
should immediately recognize Bangla- 
desh as an independent foreign country 
and recognize the Government of that 
country. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 832 


At the request of Mr, Kennepy, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), and the Senator from California 
(Mr. TUNNEY) were added as cosponsors 
of amendment No. 832 proposed to H.R. 
12067, the foreign aid appropriation bill, 
1972. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF DATE OF 
INDIAN HEARINGS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment concerning a change of date with 
respect to hearings by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 2724, 
the Indian comprehensive education 
bill, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NOTICE oF CHANGE OF DATE OF INDIAN 

Gs 

I wish to announce to the Senate and the 
public that because of the Lincoln Day re- 
cess it has been necessary to make a second 
change in the scheduling of the hearings set 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on S. 2724, the Indian Comprehensive 
Education bill. The hearings now set for Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10 will instead be held on March 6 
and 7. At that time we will receive testimony 
from Indian and nongovernment witnesses, 
Testimony from the Departments of the In- 
terior and Health, Education, and Welfare 
and from national education organizations 
will still be received on March 1 as origi- 
nally planned. 

The hearings on all three days will begin 
at 10 a.m. in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


IN DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, we 
so often hear bitter, unjust criticism of 
the United States and its policies from 
the officials of foreign government that 
we sometimes are inclined to forget that 
this country has many good and loyal 
friends overseas. In this connection, I 
recently ran into a newspaper article 
from Bonn, Germany, written by Mr. 
Peter Petersen, a member of the West 
German Parliament representing Wut- 
temberg-Baden. The article is unusual 
because of its clarity, its truth and its 
acknowledged prejudice on behalf of the 
United States. 

Mr. Petersen makes no bones about 
his reasons. He cited the first one as 
follows: 

America saved my people from starvation 
not so very long ago. No German called that 
U.S. imperialism. Thousands of American 
soldiers—225,000 to be exact—are stationed 
in my country and because of this commit- 
ment and their loaded guns we are still a 
free people, 

Where I come from, we still know what 
freedom means—because 17 million of us 
are locked up behind barbed wire, walls and 
mine fields, behind what amounts to the 
ugliest and most inhuman border in the 
world. Some 400 of my people have been 
shot and killed because they wanted to go 
from one part of our country to another. 
The American commitment to freedom and 
the price Americans are paying for that 
every day saves us from the fate of our 
neighbors, the Czechs who are the victims of 
imperialism. 

Yes, I am prejudiced, and I don’t apologize 
for the fact that I love America. 


Mr. Petersen says he holds to that 
prejudice even though a recent trip to 
this country caused him considerable 
worry and concern. He mentioned en- 
countering personally people who were 
having trouble with unemployment and 
crime and other problems. 

He says, by way of comparison: 

When I was in this country 20 years ago 
the people in whose homes I stayed never 
locked their doors. This time I was warned 
not to walk back to my hotel after a concert. 


Mr. Petersen was especialy disturbed 
over American students who in all sin- 
cerity talk about U.S. imperialism. He 
says they don’t realize that the problem 
in the world today is exactly the other 
way around. He explained: 

We have a crisis in the free world because 
Americans appear to us to shrink back from 
the responsibility that goes with being the 
strongest power in the world. It is clear to 
us that the Soviet don’t have such qualms— 
and that is why they fill every vacuum 
America and its allies are leaving. 


Mr. President, because this article is 
such an unusual and welcomed expres- 
sion of gratitude and such an incisive 
appraisal of how we look today to our 
foreign friends, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Petersen’s article, entitled, 
“The American Dream” be printed in its 
entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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THe AMERICAN DREAM 
(By Peter Petersen) 


Bonn.—I am prejudiced when writing 
about America. 

America saved my people from starvation 
not so very long ago. No German called that 
U.S. imperialism. Thousands of American 
soldiers—225,000, to be exact—are stationed 
in my country and because of this commit- 
ment and their loaded guns, we are still a 
free people. 

Where I come from, we still know what 
freedom means—because seventeen million 
of us are locked up behind barbed wire, walls 
and mine fields—behind what amount to the 
ugliest and most inhuman border of the 
world. Some four hundred of my people have 
been shot and killed because they wanted to 
go from one part of our country to another. 

The American commitment to freedom 
and the price Americans are paying for that 
every day saves us from the fate of our 
neighbors the Czechs who are the victims 
of imperialism. 

Yes—I am prejudiced, and I don’t apolo- 
gize for the fact that I love America. 

Yet, I am worried. Recently I talked to of- 
ficers and soldiers on a big Air Force base in 
the deep South. I moved around in the most 
confusing of all American cities, Los An- 
geles. I had dinner with the president of a 
big corporation who laid off 80,000 people, 
and I spent an evening in the home of an 
old friend who is unemployed now. His two 
boys are at a university. He makes ends 
meet by fixing things up in neighboring 
homes (he is an engineer) and his wife got 
a job in a shop selling antiques the Ameri- 
cans like so much. 

This friend considers himself lucky. A man 
driving my taxi was not so lucky—seventy 
dollars a week unemployment compensa- 
tion. His savings are gone, and he is now 
cheating by driving a taxi for a few hours 
every day. 

And then I looked at the headlines of the 
papers—there was a pitched battle in a jail 
somewhere—another city reports on the dope 
problem, and in many cities, parents protest 
busing their children from their neighbor- 
hood school to another part of the city to 
get integrated. No one has been able to ex- 
plain to me yet this busing scheme. 

When I was in this country twenty years 
ago, the people in whose homes I stayed never 
locked their doors. This time I was warned 
not to walk back to the hotel after a con- 
cert. 

Americans are not very articulate—even 
though they might talk a great deal. So they 
leave the forming of their image as a nation 
to Madison Avenue and to Hollywood. Amer- 
icans are probably the world’s greatest sales- 
men of material goods, but they are very in- 
ept in selling ideas. 

Of course, these ideas are all there—in the 
history of America there are the forces that 
made America a great country and inspired a 
dream to peoples all around the world. 

There was a time twenty years ago when 
Americans often got on our nerves because 
they were so sure of themselves. Now we get 
nervous because Americans seem to be los- 
ing faith in their own destiny, and so a stu- 
dent—what Americans would call a “nice 
kid”—would in all sincerity talk about U.S. 
imperialism. That boy—a student in a semi- 
nar on current r—and many of his 
friends don’t realize that the problem is 
exactly the other way around. We have a 
crisis in the Free World because Americans 
appear to us to shrink back from the re- 
sponsibility that goes with being the strong- 
est power in the world. It is clear to us that 
the Soviets don’t have such qualms—and 
that is why they fill every vacuum America 
and its allies are leaving. Vietnam, I should 
think, proves my point. A truly imperialistic 
power as this “nice kid” believes America to 
be would have carefully calculated the risk 
and the price, and then if the price seemed 
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right and the aim worthwhile, it would have 
gone in with no holds barred, 

I know from many conversations in Com- 
munist countries that the people there un- 
derstand that basically freedom ts indivisi- 
ble, and they dream the American dream— 
not of Coca Cola or two cars in every garage 
but of freedom as conceived in this coun- 
try in 1776. Because it is not “American” 
freedom in a national sense, it is the basis of 
human dignity everywhere. 

When I mingled in the crowd in the alr- 
port in San Francisco, I wished I had a way 
to shake these people to remind them of what 
they are and to convince them of what we 
expect from them, Not because they are bet- 
ter or more intelligent perhaps than the peo- 
ple who would crowd the airport in Dtissel- 
dorf or Berlin, but because they have in their 
own heritage the hope of the world. I believe 
it is the only hope we have—because if Amer- 
ica fails, the world fails, and I hope I will 
not again meet an American who apologizes 
for the fact that he is American, 


TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT, A MUST 
FOR TODAY AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the critical challenges facing 
America—and indeed all civilization— 
come not only from our scientific and 
technological advancements, but from 
the rapid pace of change we are experi- 
encing. We are unable to respond as 
quickly and sufficiently as we should to 
meet the emerging and complex prob- 
lems threatening the entire earth—the 
poisoning of our air, land, and water; 
rapid consumption of our precious—and 
limited—natural resources; unbridled 
destruction of our natural environment; 
wholesale extinction of many forms of 
animal and plant life; deterioration of 
our cities and landscapes, erosion of our 
beaches, the elimination of our wildlife 
areas; and a general worsening of our 
human surroundings. 

For my part, I do not believe we can 
accept the dangerous side effects of a 
“runaway technology” as the price of 
progress. The costs of pollution and de- 
struction of our natural environment are 
too high for any of us. If we pay them, 
we will damage the present and we will 
lose the future. 

The critical and overwhelming para- 
dox between scientific progress and eco- 
logical destruction which confronts us 
today urgently concerns me. 

The labor and tools of our scientific 
and technical communities have helped 
establish our strong national defense and 
security system, which in turn has per- 
mitted within our Nation, a creative at- 
mosphere for research, development, and 
innovation. Our progress has allowed us 
to take a small look into some of the 
secrets of the universe. As a result we 
may soon be able to conquer the scourges 
of disease, poverty, and misfortune that 
have stalked man since his origins. 

We can—and should—take justifiable 
pride in the remarkable scientific and 
governmental programs which have 
yielded the fruits of health and security 
to vast numbers of our citizens. Our pride 
in’ these accomplishments, however, 
must be tempered by the humility that 
comes with recognition of the problems 
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that remain in front of us. Through sad 
experience, we are learning that scien- 
tific, technical, and industrial solutions 
have often resulted in conditions which 
are worse than the original problems we 
set out to solve, In short, we are rapidly 
becoming the victims—not the benefi- 
ciaries—of a “runaway technology.” 

While some of my efforts in this regard 
have become law, including the National 
Water Quality Improvement Act of 1970, 
the Clean Air Amendments of 1970, and 
the Resource Recovery Act of 1970, Iam 
nonetheless deeply aware that we in 
Congress have much more to do in order 
to meet the total array of problems af- 
fecting our well-being. 

Who makes the vital decisions that 
affect our lives and universe? As C. P. 
Snow states in his book “Science and 
Government”: 

One of the most bizarre features of any 
advanced industrial society in our time is 
that cardinal choices have to be made by 
a handful of men who cannot have a first- 
hand knowledge of what those choices de- 
pend upon or what their results may be. 


We in the Senate must be counted 
among that “handful of men.” 

In this regard, our current decision- 
making processes must be augmented by 
the creation of a specialized information 
center that will provide analytical and 
other information services concerning 
scientific, technical, economic, and social 
questions awaiting our attention. 

On July 19, 1971, I, therefore, intro- 
duced S. 2302, which would establish an 
Office of Technology Assessment for the 
Congress. Such an office would assist us 
in identifying and considering the prob- 
able impacts on all of society of those 
technological applications involved in 
legislation we are called upon to consider, 
and answer the “what if” questions that 
always haunt us. 

An Office of Technology Assessment 
would reduce the dependency of the Con- 
gress on the executive bureaucracy and 
other groups, many of whom have spe- 
cial, vested interest either for or against 
certain legislation. We need objective, 
unbiased information on the many com- 
plex issues facing us. We desperately 
require sound alternatives and options, 
carefully arrived at, which we can con- 
sider when legislation is before us. In 
this regard, we cannot, as legislators, be 
fully expected to deal specifically, and in 
detail, with the many complexities posed 
by rapid technical and scientific prog- 
ress, unless we first have all the neces- 
sary information upon which sound judg- 
ments must be made. 

We in the Congress have excellent 
resources at our disposal in the Library 
of Congress and its Congressional Re- 
search Service. We have dedicated, skilled 
and loyal staffs both in our own offices 
and attached to those committees on 
which we serve. However, the sheer mag- 
nitude, complexity, and scope of the 
problems confronting us call for an ex- 
tremely high volume of sophisticated 
data to be analyzed and evaluated if we 
are to make sound and long-range deci- 
sions concerning the course of public 
programs and policies. 

Consider the intense debate and con- 
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troversy surrounding the proposal to de- 
velop the super sonic transport—the SST. 
The Senate required analytical and ob- 
jective data in order to fully understand 
and assess the potential impacts of the 
SST on our environment, our communi- 
ties, our long-range transportation needs, 
and our economy. The White House and 
the Department of Transportation 
shared some of their research and in- 
formation with us, but only that which in 
general favored the SST. I am certain 
that a great deal of information and 
interpretative analysis concerning the 
SST originated from groups and orga- 
nizations which were not able to share 
with us the findings of their research 
and analysis. 

We are all aware that the legislative 
Branch of our Government is not re- 
ceiving adequate, objective, and timely 
information concerning the impact of 
scientific and technological proposals 
that we are constantly called upon to 
consider. It is my hope that we will not 
have to continue to pay the price of this 
inadequate information flow. Let us heed 
the warnings already present in our pol- 
luted atmosphere and endangered rivers 
and oceans. Let us act now to halt the 
depletion of our natural resources and 
and the degradation of the quality of our 
environment, 

A beginning can be made. Senate bill 
2302 calls for the Congress to “equip it- 
self with new and effective means” for 
securing competent, unbiased informa- 
tion concerning the physical, economic, 
social, and political effects of the appli- 
cations of technology. 

This bill does not call for the crea- 
tion of another bureaucracy, but for 
establishment of a desperately needed 
system for providing timely information 
and sound alternatives concerning pend- 
ing legislation for the Congress. I em- 
phasize the term “alternatives.” 

How often have we been faced with 
rendering legislative judgments on pro- 
posals for which we require alternative 
considerations, but have had none to 
consider? 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
that would be created by this bill would 
provide all of us with the vitally needed 
assistance and services necessary to as- 
sess the short- and long-range effects of 
the many complex and technical propos- 
als being brought to our attention. 

The time is long past when the Senate 
can afford to forego modern techniques 
in the areas of information and policy 
analysis. The tools and talents we ur- 
gently require are within our reach. The 
executive branch and many organiza- 
tions from the private sector have de- 
veloped highly sophisticated resources 
and procedures for acquiring, analyzing, 
and assessing data. We in Congress 
should do no less, because the quality— 
and even survival—of life itself rests in 
the balance. If we are to be that “hand- 
ful of men” to make the vital decisions, 
we must take advantage of the best in- 
formation available. The establishment 
of the Office of Technology Assessment 
would be a most significant step toward 
providing Congress with this vital 
information. 
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DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1972, the Nashville, Tenn., Banner 
devoted much of its editorial page to 
the crippling west coast dock strike. 
President Nixon’s reference to the strike 
in his state of the Union is carried on 
this page. You will remember he said: 


The Nation is faced with yet another trans- 
portation strike which is intolerable .. . 
and I am determined that we end it at 
once. 


Mr. President, the President needs 
the help of the Congress. We all know the 
problem is a severe one and that it should 
not be swept under a rug. It must be 
faced. I ask unanimous consent that 
the lead editorial, “Congress Must Act 
on Dock Strike” and two adjacent col- 
umns, “Nixon Firm” and “Labor Will 
Fight” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Concress Must Acr on Dock STRIKE 


The dock dispute on the West Coast has 
been festering for more than a year. A serious 
economic blow—estimated at $2 billion in 
losses—has been dealt to the United States 
by the work stoppage. President Nixon has 
asked Congress to act quickly on stopgap 
legislation that would allow federal media- 
tors to step in and dictate a settlement. 

To bring an end to this crippling strike, 
Congress should give swift passage to the 
measure, 

But Congress still is giving President Nixon 
only half a loaf. 

In February of 1970, the President sub- 
mitted new, comprehensive legislation that 
would provide the government with broad 
authority to deal with crippling transporta- 
tion strikes before they occur, rather than 
afterwards. That bill has gathered dust in 
Congressional committees, in spite of the 
repeated warnings by the administration of 
the measure’s urgency. 

On July 1, 1971, the longshoremen went 
out on strike. This halted all shipping on the 
West Coast and triggered economic crises in 
industry after industry, all of them innocent 
bystanders. 

The strike brought a significant drop In ex- 
ports, threatened a permanent loss of foreign 
markets, torpedoed our balance of trade and 
accounted for a decrease in farm prices. 
With the West Coast docks paralyzed, wheat 
and corn overflowed grain elevators and 
backed up on barges on the Mississippi River. 

The strike is costing the 24 West Coast 
ports an estimated $24 million dally in cargo. 

The longshoremen struck for 100 days last 
year while collective bargaining foundered. 

During that time, American farmers lost 
face with one of their most attractive foreign 
markets, Japan, which buys more than $1 
billion in agricultural imports. President 
Nixon has warned that Japan is concerned 
over the constant danger of a dock strike and 
is trimming its dependence on American ex- 
ports. 

When the dock strike began again nine 
days ago, Japan confirmed their economic 
withdrawal by ordering 8.7 million bushels 
of wheat from Canada and Australia and 
only 1.6 million bushels from the United 
States. 

The stubborn attitude of longshoremen 
leaders is noted elsewhere on this page today. 
Their refusal to settle the strike requires 
emergency action by the Congress. 

The nation needs this legislation; more- 
over, it needs the comprehensive tools to deal 
with national emergency strikes in advance. 
President Nixon has given Congress a way to 
deal with this problem. The time has come 
for Congress to quit sitting on its hands. 
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NIXON FRM 
(By Alice Widener) 


New York Crry.—President Nixon is en- 
tirely right in asking Congress for special 
legislation to halt the “intolerable” West 
Coast dock strike. It is intolerable. It cost 
thousands of people their jobs. It has cost 
companies millions upon millions of dollars. 
It has halted American exports abroad and 
barred much-needed imports from abroad. 

The West Coast dock strike epitomizes the 
truth of what a top economic adviser to the 
West European Common Market told me last 
year: 

“You Americans pride yourselves on cham- 
pioning democracy, but you tolerate in your 
country the most powerful dictatorship in 
the world, the dictatorship of the Big Labor 
union bosses. Their rule is more absolute 
than that of any absolute monarch in long 
past history and that of any Communist or 
Fascist ruler in recent history.” 

For much too long, radical Leftist, pro- 
Communist Harry Renton Bridges—whom 
Damon Stetson of the New York Times re- 
cently described as a “lean, hawk-faced Aus- 
tralian-born agitator who plunged San Fran- 
cisco into an agonizing general strike in 
1934”—has ruled West Coast docks with a 
relentless anti-capitalist hand. 

Over the years there has been many Con- 
gressional investigations of Harry Bridges’ 
radical Leftist political connections. It is 
now alleged that he no longer is a fiery rev- 
olutionary. Perhaps he isn’t. But he certain- 
ly is as destructively despotic as if he still 
were. It is said now that “rebellious, militant 
ideologues” in his own union are threatening 
Mr. Bridges’ leadership. This may be true. 
But who put these militants hating American 
free enterprise and seeking to destroy it into 
their high posts within the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union? 
Bridges did. 

It happens that my daughter is employed 
in a Los Angeles firm that has been forced 
to discharge hundreds of employes because 
of the dock strike. The company has lost 
millions of dollars due to the strike. The 
company’s stock has declined in value as a 
result of several hundred thousand investors 
and pensioners have been very adversely af- 
fected. How can President Nixon help to 
increase employment and better economic 
conditions if he is balked in both attempts 
by militant Leftists eager to “bring down 
the system” regardless of how many people 
get hurt? 

In the 1940's, our government tried to de- 
port Harry Bridges from our country as 4 
Communist. As in so many similar cases, 
unfortunately, Bridges won and our govern- 
ment lost, leaving Bridges free to enjoy all 
the American liberties he held in utter con- 
tempt. 

Though Communists pretend to be friends 
of labor while seeking to gain absolute 
power they immediately rob labor of all 
power, including the right to strike, as soon 
as they control a government. There is no 
right to strike in the Soviet Union, Red 
China or any other Socialist country. 

Recently big labor boss George Meany 
suddenly revealed his true concept of him- 
self as a man so big he could be rude, crude 
and boorish to an invited guest, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. An indignant 
public cut Meany down to size and he is 
through as a figure of any significant in- 
fluence in American affairs be they Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

Now Harry Bridges and his fellow militant 
ideologues are defiantly trying to halt our 
economic recovery and need to be cut down 
to size. They too have revealed themselves 
for what they really are and public opinion 
will no longer tolerate their destructive 
“shut it all down” wrecking operation. 

Americans everywhere ought to write or 
wire their representatives in Congress to 
blast Bridges & Company. 
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LABOR WILL FIGHT 
(By Victor Riesel) 


WASHINGTON.—Two hours before President 
Nixon drove up the Hill with his State 
of the Union message, he swiftly scrawled 
some words into the script—words which will 
become one of the truly eruptive issues of 
this Presidential campaign. 

“The nation cannot and will not tolerate 
that kind of irresponsible labor tieup in the 
future,” he wrote, referring to Harry Bridges’ 
harassing West Coast longshore waterfront 
paralysis. 

The next day, after applying hydraulic per- 
sonal pressure on Secretary of Labor Hodgson, 
to whip up a written remedy in 24 rather 
than 72 hours, Mr. Nixon demanded Con- 
gressional power to force a settlement. 

And AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
now back on virtually full cigar- and Nixon- 
chewing schedule in his eighth-floor office, 
decided the labor movement would become 
the immovable object in the way of what 
traditionally has been Presidential irresisti- 
ble force. 

“We will fight it all the way,” said one of 
Meany’s colleagues—a fully authorized 
source—referring to Mr. Nixon's ultra- 
emergency demand for Congress to empower 
him to ask Labor Secretary Hodgson to ap- 
point a three-man arbitration board to dic- 
tate a settlement. 

“We will not buy compulsory arbitration 
against anyone, any place for any reason. The 
fact that it is aimed at Harry Bridges makes 
no difference. It is consistent with the policy 
the federal (AFL-CIO) always has taken. And 
we're also opposed to his other proposed leg- 
islation for the long haul.” 

This was a jab at what President Nixon 
now has begun calling the Crippling Strikes 
Prevention Act, on which he said Congress 
has been dragging its feet for two years. 

And for full measure, the labor federation 
will oppose confirmation of Judge George 
(Gid) Boldt as Pay Board chairman. So phase 
two of the Battle of Bal Harbour continues. 
Once more Meany, now well rested, and Mr. 
Nixon will go eyeball to eyeball. 

Meany’s war cry is they shall not pass— 
neither the one-shot legislation aimed at the 
West Coast longshoremen nor the broader 
bill which would affect all transport by sub- 
jecting transportation strikes to final and 
binding arbitration. Meany always counts the 
votes before he moves and presumably he 
believes he has the votes in the Congress 
and on its key labor committees to check- 
mate the President. 

This confrontation could determine how 
many votes Mr. Nixon or Meany’s candidate 
gets in November—which is the final and 
binding count for the career of each of these 
powerful men, 

There’s some obvious political skimming 
here for the President. Again it is he against 
the cigar-chomping curmudgeon and the 
labor troops. It Is he—Mr. Nixon—who is 
championing the farmers whose grain has 
wasted and rotted in flelds, small town streets 
and over-spilled silos. And he can show that 
he has gone all the way including talking to 
the 70-year-old Bridges face to face. 

It was Bridges who said, a few minutes 
after the President demanded compulsory 
arbitration legislation, “Any legislation pro- 
posed by the President will not settle the 
strike.” Meaning, of course, that Harry, a 
little more polished than in the old bloody 
Embarcadero general strike days, was tell- 
ing the Congress and the President where 
to go. 

But the President is uptight on this one 
for other than political reasons. As one of 
his intimates said the other day when asked 
why the President had scrawled the anti- 
strike words into the State of the Union 
speech—which was extraordinarily unusual: 

“Well, every time it looked like we might 
have a settlement—which Bridges once said 
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we'd have in a week—it would blow. This 
could have serious long-range effects not only 
on the economy in California but across the 
nation. We were just showing recovery from 
aerospace layoffs. This is a critical moment. 
Unemployment there is over 6 percent. Every- 
body is getting hurt.” 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
people oppose American ratification of 
the Genocide Convention because they 
believe that the Convention’s definition 
of the word “genocide” dangerously dis- 
torts the true meaning of the term. They 
maintain that article II of the treaty 
would require each signatory to prosecute 
any person demonstrating the intent to 
destroy or harm a single member of a 
specified ethnic, racial, or religious group. 
This mandate they consider too broad. 

However, this concern is unwarranted. 
First, article II of the treaty rather ex- 
plicitly states that only the intent to 
destroy the “whole” or part of such 
groups would require Government action. 
In 1950 Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk drew the distinction between 
crimes of genocide and homicide by not- 
ing that the former designated the intent 
for large-scale violence against mem- 
bers of a specific group while actions 
against one or two members of a racial or 
ethnic group would fall in the latter 
category. 

Furthermore, ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention would not increase the 
number of prosecutions for violence 
against individuals because the U.S. legal 
system already considers such violent 
actions to be criminal offenses. Violence 
and persecution in any form has long 
been abhorrent to those upholding the 
principles of freedom and democracy for 
all men. Ratification of this document 
would merely reaffirm our commitment 
to those principles. After more than 
20 years of debate such a reaffirmation 
is more important that ever. 

Finally. the Convention allows for each 
nation in agreement to devise imple- 
menting legislation consistent with the 
constitutions of those nations. This pro- 
vision would allow the United States to 
make a stand of moral opposition to 
genocide while maintaining criminal 
statutes against homicide and discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to ratify 
the Genocide Convention as quickly as 
possible, and make clear America’s posi- 
tion against mass violence. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW 
PROFESSOR OPPOSES EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR WOMEN AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of the 
Nation’s most outstanding law professors, 
Philip B. Kurland, professor of law at 
the University of Chicago Law School 
and editor of the Supreme Court Review 
testified last year before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in opposition to the 
equal rights for women amendment. 

In his statement, Professor Kurland 
maintains that adequate authority now 
exists for the legislatures of the States 
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and Congress to pass legislation “that 
is directed to specific evils and effective 
administration of that legislation will be 
far more effective in accomplishing the 
purpose of eliminating invidious discrim- 
ination.” I agree with Professor Kurland 
and I think that the advocates of the 
equal rights amendment could make 
much better use of their time in bringing 
forth specific proposals before Congress 
and the State legislatures that would be 
designed to correct specific areas of dis- 
crimination against them. 

Professor Kurland finds a great deal 
wrong with the fact that the equal rights 
amendment could be interpreted to 
abolish all legal differences in the treat- 
ment of men and women. Professor Kur- 
land called this “a demand for unisex by 
constitutional mandate.” And, with sim- 
ple clarity, Professor Kurland explains 
what is wrong with the unisex amend- 
ment. He said: 


There are physiological and biological dif- 
ferences between men and women that are 
not subject to eradication even by constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Professor Kurland discusses in detail 
one very practical problem which could 
be caused by the passage of the equal 
rights amendment. I sincerely hope that 
each Senator, before voting on the equal 
rights amendment, will think about this 
problem. Professor Kurland has this to 
say: 

Times have changed in such a way that it 
may well be possible for the generation of 
women now coming to maturity to surrender 
all special legal protection and privileges. 
A great majority of them have had all the 
opportunities for education and training 
afforded to their male peers, with an expec- 
tation of full opportunities to put that edu- 
cation and training to the same use as their 
male peers, They may well be able to succeed 
in a competitive society in which all differ- 
ences in legal rights between men and women 
were wiped out. There remains, however, a 
very large part of the female population on 
whom the imposition of such a constitutional 
standard could be disastrous. There is no 
doubt that society permitted these women to 
come to maturity not as competitors with 
males but rather as the bearers and raisers 
of their children and the keeper of their 
homes, There are a multitude of women who 
still find fulfillment in this role. This may 
be unfortunate in the eyes of some; it re- 
mains a fact. It can boast no label of equal- 
ity now to treat the older generations as if 
they were their own children or grand- 
children. Nor can women be regarded as 
unified in their desire for this change. Cer- 
tainly the desire to open opportunities to 
some of them can be achieved without the 
price of removal of the protection of others. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Kurland’s statement 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY PHILIP B. KURLAND, PROFESSOR 
or LAW, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

I am grateful to the committee for its in- 
vitation to express my views on the subject of 
a proposed constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide “equal rights for women.” I am not sure 
that I have any contribution to make to a 
subject that has received such extensive at- 
tention by the Congress over a period of al- 
most 50 years now. 

Indeed, I have but two points to make to 
this committee on the subject. First, I do 
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not believe that a constitutional amendment 
is either necessary or appropriate to alleviate 
the very real discriminations suffered today 
by women in American society. I say this for 
two reasons. The discriminations from which 
women suffer in our society are essentially 
not those imposed by laws of either national 
or local governments, I submit, too, that 
legislation, for which Congress and the States 
already have ample authority, that is di- 
rected to specific evils and effective admin- 
istration of that legislation will be far more 
effective in acomplishing the purpose of elim- 
inating invidious discrimination. 

My second proposition is that if such an 
amendment is to be proposed by Congress, 
its aims and purposes ought to be clearly 
delineated, either in the language of the 
amendment or by the reports of the commit- 
tees recommending the amendment to the 
respective houses of Congress. Congress 
should particularly indicate whether it is 
fostering a “unisex” approach or one that 
bars only invidious discrimination against 
women. They are not the same, however 
much some of the sponsors of the proposed 
amendments would like them appear to be 
the same. 

At the risk of trying to teach my grand- 
mother to suck eggs, I should like to begin 
by referring to the tortured history of the 
proposed amendment. 


I, SOME LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Last year, some 47 years after it was first 
proposed in Congress, a joint resolution to 
initiate an equal rights amendment was 
sprung from the grasp of this committee, 
rushed through the House after a debate of 
less than 1 hour, and failed of endorsement 
in the Senate by a whisker. The 1923 version 
was put simply and ambiguously: “Men and 
women shall have equal rights throughout 
the United States and in every place subject 
to its jurisdiction. Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion,” Obviously, the language so chosen was 
rife with problems of appropriate construc- 
tion, The 1970 language, in a form that has 
essentially been used for the last 15 years or 
so, and repeated in the proposed resolutions 
under consideration here today, afforded dif- 
ferent, but no less challenging, ambiguities. 
It reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. Congress 
and the several States shall have power, 
within their respective jurisdictions, to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

The proposal for an equal rights amend- 
ment obviously had not lain dormant be- 
tween 1923 and 1970. After the initial im- 
petus provided by the suffragettes, it emerged 
again in the period following the Second 
World War, during which much of what had 
therefore been considered men’s work was 
ably performed by women. Indeed, in the 
years 1942, 1944, 1946, 1948, 1950, 1952, 1953, 
1956, and 1962, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary had reported favorably on essen- 
tially the same proposal as that under con- 
sideration in 1970. And, in 1950 and 1953, 
the Senate had approved those resolutions 
with the votes of 63 to 19 and 73 to 11, 
respectively. There was, therefore some irony 
in the fact that the proposal that had in the 
past succeeded in the Senate but languished 
in the House of Representatives should, in 
1970, have met its doom in “the other body” 
after passage in the House of Representatives. 

There is an explanation for this. The Sen- 
ate had not in fact changed its position in 
the interim. The two successful Senate forays, 
in 1950 and 1953, had been accomplished only 
after the proposal had been amended by 
Senator Hayden’s language, which appended 
the following: “The provisions of this article 
shall not be construed to impair any rights, 
benefits or exemptions conferred by law upon 
persons of the female sex.” Had the pro- 
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ponents of the 1970 proposal taken cogni- 
zance of this history and accepted the con- 
ditions of the Hayden qualifications, I 
venture that the proposal would have again 
readily secured Senate acquiescence. The re- 
fusal by some protagonists to accept the 
qualification was probably not, however, in- 
advertent; it was calculated. It represented 
a deliberate choice between two different ob- 
jectives, either but not both of which the 
proposed amendment might fully serve. 


II. CONSTRUCTION AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter once told us: “Leg- 
islation has an aim; it seeks to obviate some 
mischief, to supply an inadequacy, to effectu- 
ate a change of policy, to formulate a plan 
of government, That aim, that policy is not 
drawn, like nitrogen, out of the air; it is 
evinced in the language of the statute, as 
read in the light of other external manifesta- 
tions of purpose. That is what the judge must 
seek and effectuate, and he ought not to be 
led off the trail by tests that have overtones 
of subjective design.” If it is the duty of the 
judiciary to effectuate the aim of legislation, 
it is no less the duty of the legislation, to the 
best of its capacity, to make clear what its 
aims are, It ought to say what mischief it 
wishes to obviate, what inadequacy it wants 
to supply, what change of policy it desires 
to effectuate, or what the plan of government 
is that it is seeking to formulate. If it is an 
act of usurpation for the judiciary to read 
legislation to effect its own aims and pur- 
poses, it is an act of abdication for the 
legislature to fail to state its p and 
aims in framing the legislative act that it 
promulgates, 

The prime difficulty with the proposed 1970 
equal rights amendment was that the Na- 
tional Legislature came close to approval of 
constitutional legislation without defining— 
without knowing?—its aims and purposes. 
This is not a lawyer’s cavil. It was a defect so 
patent that newspaper editorial writers could 
see it. Thus, the New York Times wrote: 

“Equal rights for women is a proposition so 
unarguable in principle and so long overdue 
in practice that it is a pity to have it ap- 
proached by the House of Representatives as 
an exercise in politcal opportunism. For 47 
years that body regularly rejected out of hand 
all proposals for a women’s rights amendment 
to the Constitution. Now it approves, without 
committee hearings and after only an hour’s 
debate, a constitutional change of almost 
mischievous ambiguity.” 

The Times itself was guilty of compound- 
ing the confusion, for it fell into the trap of 
thinking that equal rights and women’s 
rights are necessarily descriptive of the same 
legislative objectives. It is of the essence of 
the problem that frequently they are not. 
And so there is merit in its desire for elimina- 
tion of almost mischievous ambiguity, just 
as there is merit in the editorial proposal of 
the Wall Street Journal: “Well, we're all for 
the ladies, but even so, before we write some 
new words into the Constitution it would be 
nice to know what they really do mean.” 

A. A basic conflict of purpose 

The primary problem of construction of- 
fered by the proposed equal rights amend- 
ment derives from the fact that the move- 
ment for women’s rights is Janus-faced. The 
proposed amendment presented one aspect, 
while much of its support was voiced in terms 
of its other visage. The first would command 
the treatment of men and women as if there 
were no differences between them, even at 
the price of removing protections and bene- 
fits that have otherwise been afforded to 
females. It was a demand for unisex by con- 
stitutional mandate. And much of the bene- 
fit of such a proposal, to the extent it was 
possible to effectuate it, would inure to males 
rather than females, since equality may be 
attained by applying to all the rules that 
had theretofore been applied only to females, 
such as a lower age of emancipation, no legal 
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obligation of family support, exemption from 
military service. 

The second attitude sought only the elim- 
ination of discrimination against women, a 
ban on treating females as a disabled class. 
Legislation purporting to afford—and in fact 
affording—privileges to women that were not 
also available to men would not run afoul 
such constitutional provision. The difference 
is essentially the difference between the 
amendment without the qualifying Hayden 
language, and with it. And herein lies the 
conflict among those who would support 
some constitutional amendment to abate the 
legal incapacities of women, certainly a suffi- 
cient majority of both the House and the 
Senate to promulgate a proposed amend- 
ment if they could but agree on its purpose 
and function. 

There are some basic difficulties with the 
unisex approach, not the least of which is 
that there are physiological and biological 
differences between men and women that 
are not subject to eradication even by con- 
stitutional amendment. Practically, of 
course, this may present no difficulties for 
the very reason that nature cannot be sub- 
jected to human laws while humans must 
bow to the laws of nature. The essential 
claim for such a declaration of equality of 
the sexes is its symbolic value. The temper 
of our times demands instant and simplistic 
answers to complex problems. And it is this 
temper that assumes that the cure for such 
problems lies in the incantation of the word 
“equality” by our highest governmental 
means, the Constitution, or by the voice of 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Without denying the impor- 
tance of symbols, it is necessary to recognize 
that when they are only the creatures of the 
Constitution, thus far at least, their effect 
has been less than pervasive. 

A second difficulty with a constitutional 
mandate of instant equality of the sexes is 
that proferred by history. Times have 
changed in such a way that it may well be 
possible for the generation of women now 
coming to maturity to surrender all special 
legal protection and privileges. A great ma- 
jority of them have had all the opportunities 
for education and training afforded to their 
male peers, with an expectation of full op- 
portunities to put that education and train- 
ing to the same use as their male peers. They 
may well be able to succeed in a competitive 
society in which all differences in legal rights 
between men and women were wiped out. 
There remains, however, a very large part 
of the female population on whom the im- 
position of such a constitutional standard 
could be disastrous. There is no doubt that 
society permitted these women to come to 
maturity not as competitors with males but 
rather as the bearers and raisers of their 
children and the keeper of their homes. There 
are a multitude of women who still find ful- 
fillment in this role. This may be unfor- 
tunate in the eyes of some; it remains a 
fact. It can boast no label of equality now to 
treat the older generations as if they were 
their own children or grandchildren. Nor 
can women be regarded as unified in their 
desire for this change. Certainly the desire 
to open opportunities to some of them can 
be achieved without the price of removal of 
the protection of others. 

On the other hand there are also difficulties 
in an amendment that does not ban all 
legislative distinctions in treatment of men 
and women, that would leave unchallenged 
those laws that purported to confer, in Sen- 
ator Hayden’s language, “rights, benefits or 
exemptions * * * upon persons of the fe- 
male sex.” The question when a statute con- 
fers a benefit rather than imposing a dis- 
ability is often difficult of answer. The most 
cited example of the problem are those laws 
that provide for minimum wages, maximum 
hours, limitations on night work, and re- 
quirements of sanitary conditions for women 
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workers. Certainly since Louis D. Brandeis 
fought for the validity of such legislation, it 
has been assumed by right-thinking people 
that the legislation was for the benefit of 
women, 

Classical economists, on the other hand, 
are clear that such laws put women at a 
competitive disadvantage in the employment 
market. A Department of Labor study, how- 
ever, purported to show that there was no 
difference ın women’s employment between 
those States that have laws providing mini- 
mum wages or banning night work and those 
that didn’t and only a very small difference 
between the States that banned women’s 
overtime work and those that did not. This 
sort of question, whether the legislation af- 
fords privilege or imposes disability, however, 
may be one appropriate or judicial resolution 
on @ case by case basis, with the results de- 
pendent on the facts adduced and the values 
assigned to them. 

B. The problem of equality 

If an amendment were passed that in ef- 
fect prohibited all legislative classification 
in terms of sex, the results might not be de- 
sirable but the problems of construction 
would be minimal. The judicial answers could 
be mechanical and, therefore easy. The diffi- 
culty is that not even the sponsors of such 
a unisex amendment have made the claim for 
rigid classification. Apparently embarrassed 
by the prospect of the abolition of such ex- 
istent requirements as separate toilet facil- 
ities for men and women or the availability 
of maternity leaves, proponents of the equal 
rights amendment asserted that certain dis- 
tinctions could continue to be maintained, so 
long as the principle of equality is assured, 
The concept of equality is not, however, one 
that is easily defined or confined. 

The phrase “equal rights” might be repeat- 
ed an infinite number of times without pro- 
viding additional guidance to the speaker or 
listener. Mr. Justice Cardozo noted some time 
ago that “a great principle of constitutional 
law is not susceptible of comprehensive state- 
ment in an adjective.” And it was almost i 
century ago that Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen asserted that “equality is a word so 
wide and vague as to be by itself almost un- 
meaning.” Nothing that has happened in the 
intervening years has done anything to make 
it more specific. 

There are suggestions in some of Mr. Jus- 
bice Frankfurter’s opinions to mark the 
perimeter of a constitutional notion of 
equality that have an appeal, if only to a 
small audience. In Whitney v. Tax Commis- 
sion, he pointed out that: “The equal protec- 
tion clause was not designed to compel uni- 
formity in the face of difference.” And, in 
the same term of Court, he announced in 
Tigner v. Teras. “The Constitution does not 
require things which are different in fact or 
opinion to be treated by the law as though 
they were the same.” It was also his view that 
“there is no greater inequality than the equal 
treatment of unequals.” Applying these no- 
tions in the context of the equal rights 
amendment, one might work out some gen- 
eralizations. Governmental distinction be- 
tween males and females would have to be 
justified in fact before it could pass muster 
under the proposed amendment. If the dis- 
tinction were based on reason, then the leg- 
islation should be presumptively valid. The 
mere fact that there are two sexes should not 
be reason in itself for distinguishing between 
them in legislation. On the other hand, the 
mere fact that a distinction was drawn be- 
tween them ought not to suffice to invalidate 
the law. I should think that appropriate data 
of sociological conditions, especially those 
deriving from a history of different treatment 
of the sexes, might warrant the continuance 
of certain benefits and protections. This 
should certainly be true of laws relating to 
domestic relations where marriage contracts 
were made under laws that created certain 
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expectations or obligations of one spouse to 
the other, including the male's obligation to 
support not only his wife but his children 
as well. 


C. The Equal Protection Clause 


Such a construction necessarily raises the 
question whether the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment does not already af- 
ford all that the proposal equal rights amend- 
ment would offer. The difficulty is that the 
other informed answer must be that it prob- 
ably does, but we have no definitive con- 
struction by the Supreme Court to give us 
adequate assurance. Certainly there are cases 
in the past that raise some doubts that this 
notion of nondiscrimination on the ground 
of sex has yet been constitutionally estab- 
lished. Certainly Breedlove v, Suttles, Goes- 
sart v. Cleary, and Holt v. Florida, to the ex- 
tent that they are still viable precedents, do 
not make it clear that classification by sex 
is yet regarded, under the 14th amendment, 
as a “suspect classification” like those of race 
or religion, 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that the 14th amendment together with the 
Commerce clause give more than adequate 
authority to the national legislature to ban 
discrimination on the basis of sex. And the 
1964 Civil Rights Act affords ample evidence 
that the power can be utilized where the leg- 
islature finds that such invidious discrimina- 
tion needs extirpation. 

The scope of the 14th amendment as a di- 
rect restraint on Government action still 
reveals some ambiguities, however, that 
would also trouble the proposed equal rights 
amendment. To what extent is the consti- 
tutional ban to be read as one against State 
action only? When is individual action to be 
treated as State action? And to what degree 
does the constitutional ban on discrimina- 
tion authorize legislation providing for “re- 
verse discrimination” or “benign quotas?” If 
a new amendment does not—and it is not 
likley that it will—reveal the answers to 
these questions in its language, it would be 
helpful to its proper construction to know 
from the legislative history what Congress 
thought to be the proper answer to these 
questions. As of now, the entire legislative 
history—from 1923 to 1970—1is less than en- 
lightening on these subjects. 

I tend to believe that an equal rights 
amendment would be more important for 
its enabling clause than for its direct sub- 
stantive effect, especially if the “unisex” con- 
struction were not adopted. And such an en- 
abling clause would certainly add little to 
what is already provided by the 14th amend- 
ment and the Commerce clause. Today, the 
area of governmentally compelled or sanc- 
tioned discrimination against women is very 
limited and is growing smaller all the time. 
It should be noted, for example, that some of 
the primary planks of the “women’s libera- 
tion” platform, such as the right to abortion, 
or to “child care centers,” would be totally 
unaffected by the proposed amendment even 
in its “unisex” version. 


II. CONCLUSION 


I come back to the point at which I 
started. I don't think that the controversy 
over the proposed amendment goes to the 
question whether invidious discrimination 
against women should be eliminated, but 
rather to the question of the appropriate 
means for accomplishing that objective. If 
the answer is to be by amendment, which I 
regard as unnecessary because the legislative 
power that it would confer already exists, the 
amendment should be something more than 
a license to the judiciary to create that kind 
of amendment that Congress was itself un- 
able to frame. Congress should, at least, 
choose between a proposal that would pur- 
port to say that there are no differences be- 
tween men and women that are cognizable 
by law and its alternative that would seek to 
protect women against discrimination. 
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THE SPACE SHUTTLE 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. President, President 
Nixon has recently committed this Na- 
tion to a new goal in the continuing 
challenge of space exploration. I refer, 
of course, to the decision to develop the 
space shuttle as an economic means of 
increasing the potential use of space. I 
have no doubt that this decision will cer- 
tainly rank with another Presidential de- 
cision of 11 years ago that committed 
our scientific and industrial resources to 
a manned lunar landing, and I applaud 
the President's foresight and initiative. 

The space shuttle, as the name implies, 
will permit us to go into space frequently 
and relatively easily, Dale D. Myers, As- 
sociate Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
estimates that the shuttle cost will be 
about a quarter of that for the Apollo 
program. Additionally, Mr. Myers points 
out that the technology required for the 
shuttle for the most part is already pres- 
ent. Thus, Apollo and the shuttle com- 
pliment each other, the latter building 
upon the technical accomplishments of 
the former to increase many times the 
benefits available from space. 

The space shuttle will allow us to ex- 
plore the mysteries of space at a frac- 
tion of the present cost. Because it is re- 
usable, the shuttle will reduce the cost 
of payloads going into space to less than 
$100, as compared to $15,000 per pound 
for small payloads to $1,000 per pound 
for large payloads currently. It will also 
reduce costs in another way. Since it can 
place satellites and other payloads into 
orbit, this Nation’s number of conven- 
tional launch vehicles can be drastically 
reduced. We are learning to use satel- 
lites in global monitoring and manage- 
ment of natural resources, as well as 
agricultural applications and pollution 
control. Soon these versatile tools will 
guide aircraft and bring televised edu- 
cation to remote areas of the world. But 
these possibilities and others like them 
with direct bearing on human betterment 
cannot be fully realized so long as every 
orbited satellite is the result of massive 
effort and tremendous cost. Space shut- 
tle will solve these problems. Clearly, it 
is a wise investment in the future. 

Our expenditures in space are signif- 
icant, but yet in 1972 this Nation will 
spend only 1.4 percent of its total budget 
on space, including the development of 
the space shuttle. This, I believe is a 
small price to pay for the invaluable re- 
turn we receive in knowledge. Space, like 
any frontier is initially costly to explore. 
But this exploration promises to unlock 
untold secrets, and it is up to the space 
shuttle to carve the broad highways 
through the heavens, bringing the bene- 
fits of space to all minkind. 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 133B of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970, 
requires that each committee publish its 
rules in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD not 
later than March 1 each year. 
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In accordance with that section, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rules of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

RULES OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING 
AND URBAN AFFAIRS 
[Adopted in executive session, March 11, 
1971] 
1.—-REGULAR MEETING DATE FOR 
COMMITTEE 

The regular meeting day for the Commit- 
tee to transact its business shall be the last 
Tuesday in each month; except that if the 
Committee has met at any time during the 
month prior to the last Tuesday of the 
month, the regular meeting of the Commit- 
tee may be cancelled at the discretion of the 
Chairman. 


RULE 


RULE 2.—COMMITTEE 
Investigations 


(a) No investigation shall be initiated by 
the Committee unless the Senate or the full 
Committee has specifically authorized such 
investigation. 

Hearings 


(b) No hearing of the Committee shall be 
scheduled outside the District of Columbia 
except by agreement between the Chairman 
and the Committee and the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee or by a ma- 
jority vote of the Committee. 


Confidential testimony 


(c) No confidential testimony taken or 
confidential material presented at an execu- 
tive session of the Committee or any report 
of the proceedings of such executive session 
shall be made public either in whole or in 
part or by way of summary, unless spe- 
cifically authorized by the Chairman of the 
Committee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee or by a majority vote 
of the Committee. 


Interrogation of witnesses 
(d) Committe interrogation of a witness 
shall be conducted only by members of the 
Committee or such professional staff as is 
authorized by the Chairman or the ranking 
minority member of the Committee. 


RULE 3.—SUBCOMMITTEES 
Authorization for 
(a) Asubcommittee of the Committee may 


be authorized only by the action of a ma- 
jority of the Committee. 


Membership 


(b) Membership to subcommittees shall be 
by nomination of the Chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
and shall be approved by the majority vote 
of the Committee. 


Investigations 
(c) No investigation shall be initiated by 
a subcommittee unless the Senate or the 


full Committee has specifically authorized 
such investigation. 


Hearings 


(d) No hearing of a subcommittee shall 
be scheduled outside the District of Colum- 
bia without prior consultation with the 
Chairman and then only by agreement be- 
tween the Chairman of the Subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee or by a majority vote of the 
Committee. 

Confidential testimony 


(e) No confidential testimony taken or 
confidential material presented at an ex- 
ecutive session of the Subcommittee or any 
report of the proceedings of such executive 
session shall be made public, either in whole 
or in part or by way of summary, unless 
specifically authorized by the Chairman of 
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the Subcommittee and the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee or by a Ma- 
jority vote of the Subcommittee. 


Interrogation of witnesses 


(£) Subcommittee interrogation of a wit- 
ness shall be conducted only by members of 
the Subcommittee or such professional staff 
as is authorized by the Chairman or the 
ranking minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee. 

Special meetings 

(g) If at least three members of a sub- 
committee desire that a special meeting of 
the Subcommittee be called by the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, those members 
may file in the offices of the Committee their 
written request to the Chairman of the Sub- 
committee for that special meeting. Immedi- 
ately upon the filing of the request, the Clerk 
of the Committee shall notify the Chairman 
of the Subcommittee of the filing of the re- 
quest. If, within three calendar days after 
the filing of the request, the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee does not call the re- 
quested special meeting, to be held within 
seven calendar days after the filing of the 
request, a majority of the members of the 
Subcommittee may file in the offices of the 
Committee their written notice that a spe- 
cial meeting of the Subcommittee will be 
held, specifying the date and hour of that 
special meeting. The Subcommittee shall 
meet on that date and hour. Immediately 
upon the filing of the notice, the Clerk of 
the Committee shall notify all members of 
the Subcommittee that such special meet- 
ing will be held and inform them of its date 
and hour. If the Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee is not present at any regular, addi- 
tional, or special meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee, the ranking member of the majority 
party on the Subcommittee who is present 
shall preside at that meeting. 


RULE 4.— WITNESSES 
Filing of statements 


(a) Any witness appearing before the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee (including any wit- 
ness representing a Government agency) 
must file with the Committee or Subcom- 
mittee before noon on the day preceding 
his appearance 75 copies of his statement 
to the Committee or Subcommittee. In the 
event that the witness fails to file a written 
statement in accordance with this rule, the 
Chairman of the Committee or Subcommit- 
tee has the discretion to deny the witness 
the privilege of testifying before the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee until the witness 
has properly complied with the rule. 

Length of statements 

(b) Written statements properly filed with 
the Committee or Subcommittee may be as 
lengthy as the witness desires and may con- 
tain such documents or other addenda as the 
witness feels is necessary to present properly 
his views to the Committee or Subcommittee. 
It shall be left to the discretion of the Chair- 
man of the Committee or Subcommittee as to 
what portion of the documents presented to 
the Committee or Subcommittee shall be 
published in the printed transcript of the 
hearings. 

Fifteen-minute duration 

(c) Oral statements of witnesses shall be 
based upon their filed statements but shall be 
limited to 15 minutes duration. This period 
may be extended at the discretion of the 
Chairman presiding at the hearings. 

(d) Witnesses may be subpoenred by the 
Chairman of the Committee or a subcommit- 
tee with the agreement of the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee or Subcom- 
mittee or by a majority vote of the Commit- 
tee or Subcommittee. 

Counsel permitted 

(e) Any witness subpoenaed by the Com- 
mittee or Subcommittee to a public or execu- 
tive hearing may be accompanied by counsel 
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of his own choosing who shall be permitted, 
while the witness is testifying, to advise him 
of his legal rights. 


Expenses of witnesses 


(f) No witness shall be reimbursed for his 
appearance at a public or executive hearing 
before the Committee or Subcommittee un- 
less such reimbursement is agreed to by the 
Chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee or by a majority vote of the 
Committee. 


Limits of questioning 


(g) Questioning of a witness by members 
shall be limited to 10 minutes duration, ex- 
cept that if a member is unable to finish his 
questioning in the 10 minute period, he may 
be permitted further questions of the witness 
after all members have been given an oppor- 
tunity to question the witness, 

Additional opportunity to question a wit- 
ness shall be limited to a duration of 10 min- 
utes until all members have been given the 
opportunity of questioning the witness for 
a second time. This 10 minute time period per 
member will be continued until all members 
have exhausted their questions of the witness. 

RULE 5.—VOTING 
Vote to report a measure or matter 

No measure or matter shall be reported 
from the Committee unless a majority of 
the Committee are actually present. The 
vote of the Committee to report a measure 
or matter shall require the concurrence of a 
majority of the members of the Committee 
who are present. 

Any absent member may affirmatively re- 
quest that his vote to report a matter be cast 
by proxy. The proxy shall be sufficiently clear 
to identify the subject matter, and to in- 
form the Committee as to how the member 
wishes his vote to be recorded thereon. By 
written notice to the Chairman any time 
before the record vote on the measure or 
matter concerned is taken, any member may 
withdraw a proxy previous given. All proxies 
shall be kept in the files of the Committee, 
along with the record of the roll call vote of 
the members present and voting, as an offi- 
cial record of the vote on the measure or 
matter. 


Vote on matters other than a report on a 
measure or matter 

On committee matters other than the 
vote to report a measure or matter, a mem- 
ber of the Committee may request that his 
vote may be cast by proxy. 

RULE 6.—QUORUM 

Unless the Committee otherwise provides 
or is required by the Rules of the Senate, 
one member shall constitute a quorum for 
the receipt of evidence, the swearing of wit- 
nesses, and the taking of testimony. 

RULE 7.—STAFF PRESENT ON DAIS 

Only members and the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee shall be permitted on the dais dur- 
ing public or executive hearings, except that 
a member may have one staff person accom- 
pany him during such public or executive 
hearing on the dais, If a member desires a 
second staff person to accompany him on the 
dais he must make a request to the Chair- 
man for that purpose. 


BUSINESS BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, during a 
trade mission to Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, the Director of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Field Office in 
Pittsburgh, Lewis E. Conman, discovered 
that even top Communist officials have a 
genuine interest and curiosity about 
Americans. 


Specifically, 


Mr. Conman says the 
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Communist countries are interested in 
establishing trade relations with the 
United States. Conman says: 


A host of different kinds of products would 
sell behind the Iron Curtain. 


Pursuing this subject in the Pittsburgh 
Press, William H. Wylie, business editor, 
has written an interesting and informa- 
tive article which I commend to Senators 
and ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THERE’s BUSINESS BEHIND IRON CURTAIN, 
Orry Firms TOLD 
(By William H. Wylie) 

Has 25 years of anti-American propaganda 
poisoned the minds of people living behind 
the Iron Curtain? 

Apparently not, according to Lewis E. Con- 
man, director of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office in Pittsburgh. 

He recently led a 15-day trade mission to 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

Conman related an episode that shows 
even top Communist officials sometimes have 
their “capitalistic foibles.” 

He said he was attending a very serious, 
top-level meeting sponsored by the Czech 
Trade Ministry in Prague. During a lull in 
the session, a Czech official turned to Con- 
man and inquired: 

“Who won the World Series this year?” 

Surprised, Conman quickly brought the 
Czech up to date on the Pirates’ No. 1 
achievement in 1971 and asked, “How do you 
know about the World Series?” 

“I was assigned to the Czech Consulate in 
Chicago for 12 years and became quite a Cub 
fan,” the Czech explained. His next question 
was “where did the Cubs finish this year?” 

Conman wasn’t sure and told the Czech 
he thought they landed in third or fourth 
place—not bad information, considering the 
Chicagoans tied with the Mets for third 
place in the National League’s Eastern Di- 
vision. 

Actually, baseball is incidental to this 
yarn. The point is that people in Iron Cur- 
tain countries are interested in Americans 
and want to do business with us, Conman 
said. 

Dust from Soviet tanks that crushed the 
Czech insurrection has long since settled. 
Now a strictly-business attitude prevails, 
Conman said, and American businessmen 
are being edged out by other nations. 

“The Japanese are everywhere,” he sald, 
“and the Germans, who are practically next 
door, are after the business, too.” 

Other European countries—England, 
France, Austria and Spain—are equally ag- 
gressive. 

Nevertheless, Coman said the Czechs, Poles 
and Hungarians expressed genuine interest 
in American products and asked “Why don’t 
the U.S. companies call on us?” 

Evidently American business is losing by 
default. No real effort has been made to get 
business behind the Iron Curtain, Conman 
said. 

The purpose of the trade mission was to 
change all this. Besides the Commerce De- 
partment official, representatives of six in- 
strument manufacturers went along. 

The initial payoff was impressive—$900,000 
sales over the next 24 months. It cost the 
federal government $4,000 and the companies 
picked up their tab. 

Although none of the instrument com- 
panies is located in Western Pennsylvania, 
the door is open to similar missions by local 
firms, Conman said. The Commerce Depart- 
ment sponsors approximately 40 missions a 
year. 

A host of different kinds of products would 
“sell” behind the Iron Curtain, Conman said. 
Local firms manufacturing high-technology 
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goods would have the best crack at these 
markets. 

The export control list—once a barrier to 
trade with the socialist nations—is being 
trimmed, he continued. The door is open to 
many items once forbidden. 

Demand is strong for electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, building materials, 
chemicals, crude petroleum, transportation 
equipment and pharmaceuticals. 

Conman reported keen interest in Ameri- 
can packaging techniques, mainly for food 
products. Office machines, especially com- 
puters and copiers, are a hot item, too. 

And it’s a big market—in the $8-$10 bil- 
lion range in total. At present American com- 
panies are getting less than 2 per cent of 
it. Russia, of course, dominates with about 
30 per cent. 

Current U.S. exports to the three countries 
are mainly raw materials or farm products. 

The Export-Import Bank is not permitted 
to finance trade with Poland, Czechoslovakia 
or Hungary, but the rules may be changed 
next year. Anyway, financing is no problem, 
Conman said. It can be arranged through 
banks in the foreign nations. 

There's already a “U.S. flavor” in the Iron 
Curtain countries. Conman said while he 
was in Poland Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola 
negotiated contracts to distribute their prod- 
ucts there. And Heinz products were on the 
tables “everywhere we went,” he added. 


A HAVEN FROM PERSECUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak in support of those pro- 
posals which have recently been intro- 
duced in the Congress to provide addi- 
tional funds for the resettlement of So- 
viet Jews in Israel. I have repeatedly 
urged that our Government take an in- 
itiative in this direction and to work 
relentlessly to pressure the Soviet Union 
to end its persecution of Jews and other 
minorities in the Soviet Union. I have 
cosponsored several pieces of legislation 
which urge the President to take appro- 
priate action and I intend to cosponsor 
the legislation now placed before the 
Senate. This legislation should receive 
the unanimous support of the Congress 
because of the basic humanitarian con- 
cern to which it addresses itself. 

There are approximately 3 million 
Jews in the Soviet Union and they are 
not allowed to live a life free from reli- 
gious, social, and political persecution. 
Many who have contributed a great deal 
to their country have been forced out of 
their jobs; their children are deprived 
of an education; and the elderly are left 
uncared for. Their lives are an all too 
chilling echo of the past, a past which 
the United States committed American 
lives, and treasure to rectify. We worked 
to build the United Nations just to avoid 
the human suffering and indignity that 
tainted the history of our civilization. 
The Senate now has before it the Geno- 
cide Convention which is designed to 
make acts of genocide an international 
crime. It is shameful to think that there 
could be any hesitation in this great 
Chamber to ratify such a treaty. I urge 
that the Senate consider it as a first 
priority. There is the United Nations 
Declaration on Human Rights which 
outlines a basic and universal standard 
of human liberties, an international bill 
of rights. 

Against a backdrop of world law, there 
have been frequent instances, all too fre- 
quent I am afraid, of abuse of the law. 
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Persecution of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union is the most flagrant example we 
have today of crimes against humanity. 
But there are others, perhaps smaller in 
scale, and still equally painful to enumer- 
ate. There are roughly 1,500 Jews in Iraq 
who are hostages of their own govern- 
ment. The same is true in Syria where 
there are 4,500 Jews living in the sleep- 
less haunt of senseless and inhumane 
retribution, punishment for the crime of 
existing. According to some accounts, all 
the Jews of Damascas are confined to a 
zone beyond which they dare not ven- 
ture. If they do, it is because of a major 
exception such as an illness requiring 
hospitalization. Jews are barred from 
public office and the professions, forced 
into degrading positions for no reason at 
all. 

These are stories of religious prosecu- 
tion. In the next chapter of the book of 
man you will find political prosecution: 
Eastern Europe, the Ukraine, China, 
West Pakistanis, and Baharis in Bangla- 
desh, to name but a few. 

Is it not, then, the obligation of the 
United States to do what it can to help 
take us out of this chapter and on to the 
next, one where world law and govern- 
ment prevail? We are still a rich Na- 
tion, at least rich enough to afford to 
help Soviet Jews resettle in Israel. The 
cost for Israel is $30,000 per family and 
predictions for the influx of Jewish 
emigres from the Soviet Union during 
1972 are in the range of 40,000 to 50,000 
people. For a country the size of Israel 
with a GNP in the range of $5 billion, and 
a foreign debt of over $3 billion, the cost 
is phenomenal. For the United States the 
cost is minimal, especially when ex- 
pressed in human terms. 

I prefer not to name a price when the 
subject is human lives and welfare. Israel 
has not asked the United States for help, 
anymore than the United States asked 
other countries for help when it felt the 
sudden growing pains of an influx of im- 
migrants. But the United States was big 
and could easily absorb a burst in popu- 
lation. Israel cannot. Israel’s wealth lies 
in her dedication to human freedom. 

The United States has always consid- 
ered itself a Nation of immigrants, and 
Israel wears the same robe. Now we must 
share it so she can continue to be the 
great haven from prosecution she has 
become. 


SENATOR HAYDEN 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the rich and fulfilled life of the Honor- 
able Carl Hayden has come to a close 
and it is with great sorrow and deep 
respect that I pay tribute to our es- 
teemed colleague today. 

The facts have all been given—little 
remains to be said about this “Arizona 
legend’’—for Carl Hayden’s record is a 
monument in itself, it needs no oral 
commentary. 

The words of the English jurist and 
antiquary, John Selden—‘“They that 
govern the most make the least noise”— 
could well have been spoken in reference 
to the late Senator from Arizona. In- 
deed, Carl’s silence wielded more power 
than most men’s speech. 

Men the caliber of Carl Hayden do 
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not walk through the Chamber doors 
everyday—his departure from the Sen- 
ate 4 years ago created a gap and his 
recent departure from this good earth 
creates an even greater gap. We shall all 
miss Carl Trumbull Hayden. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, on Feb- 
ruary 3, while I was necessarily absent, 
the Senate voted (No. 32 Leg.) on an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp), to reduce the U.S. 
contribution to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. If I had been present, 
I would have voted “nay.” I ask that the 
permanent Recorp reflect my position. 


PRESIDENT’S INTERFERENCE WITH 
THE LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, about 
once a year since the inception of the 
Federal legal services program, men of 
conscience have had to stand up to de- 
fend that program against short-sighted, 
narrow-minded, politically motivated 
agents of injustice. Whether it was the 
various so-called Murphy amendments, 
or the Reagan veto or other less notorious 
conflicts such as regionalization, by and 
large, the forces of justice triumphed 
each time in form if not in substance. 
Unfortunately, the time has come once 
again for men of good will to stand up in 
the name of justice, and this time the 
threat is open and blatant and comes 
from the man who stands a heartbeat 
away from the Presidency. 

The newspaper stories of the past 2 
days describing the Vice President’s ef- 
forts to interfere with the proper func- 
tioning of both the OEO Office of Legal 
Services and the judicial system in the 
State of New Jersey, as well as the law- 
yer-client relationships between poor 
Americans and their attorneys, cannot 
be attributed to an isolated happen- 
stance. Rather it is clear that he has em- 
barked upon a concerted and deliberate 
effort, with malice aforethought, to tear 
down the structure that the Congress and 
the bar and the directors of legal serv- 
ices and, at least until 1969, the White 
House and the poor people themselves 
have built to give full meaning to the con- 
cept of equal justice under law. It is not 
by happenstance that the Vice President 
made a trip to Camden, N.J., last month 
to begin his campaign with a rash and ir- 
rational public attack on the local legal 
services program. 

It is not by happenstance that the Vice 
President held his now famous meeting 
this week with OEO and Camden legal 
services officials after he had been spe- 
cifically warned by executive branch at- 
torneys that his continued public inter- 
ference in the Camden litigation could 
well bring severe professional criticism 
that his statements were ethically im- 
proper and highly prejudicial, and would 
obstruct and delay the possibility of suc- 
cessful settlement negotiations. 

It is not happenstance that at the Vice 
President’s request the highly profes- 
sional Bureau of Budget staff was asked 
to play the heavies and lean on the legal 
services office to cut off the Camden 
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program, after the Vice President had 

received an unequivocal legal opinion that 

there was no basis whatsoever for such a 

cutoff and that the Camden program 

had been operated competently and fully 
within the applicable laws and regula- 
tions. And it is hard to believe that it is 
happenstance that delivered a transcript 
of his Tuesday meeting, prepared by the 

Vice President’s office, to the New York 

Times on Wednesday, although it was 

unavailable to Members of Congress on 

Thursday. 

Mr. President, I cannot fathom the 
Vice President’s logic in arraying himself 
against the legal services concept— 
perhaps he feels the need to strengthen 
his own position on the ticket by ponder- 
ing to the Reagan Republicans, or per- 
haps he thinks he is protecting the 
President's right flank during the Peking 
trip by this attack on the rights of the 
poor—but his rationale is unimportant. 
The simple fact is that after he has been 
told by his own party’s executive ap- 
pointees that the city of Camden has been 
in willful noncompliance with appli- 
cable State and Federal statutes and reg- 
ulations affecting poor people’s rights 
and racial discrimination and that suits 
against local government are necessary 
to vindicate the rights of the poor, the 
Vice President wants to ignore both the 
rights and the remedies to which the 
poor, like all citizens, are entitled. 

I am left with only one question for the 
Vice President: Where, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, would you rather see America’s 
poor resolving their legitimate com- 
plaints—in the courts, or in the streets? 

Mr. President, I think the RECORD 
should show the advice the Vice Presi- 
dent received before his meeting this 
week, and I ask that the conclusions of 
the memorandum presented to him be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS IN MEMORANDUM 
TO VICE PRESIDENT ON CAMDEN REGIONAL 
LEGAL Services (CRLS) 

Based on the information received and 
examined to date, several conclusions can 
be reached: 

(1) There have been no instances of sub- 
stantial noncompliance by CRLS with ap- 
plicable statutory and regulatory require- 
ments governing the operation of a Legal 
Services project. 

(2) There is no credible evidence avail- 
able to enable the federal government to 
prosecute successful termination proceed- 
ings against CRLS. 

(3) Without reference to any specific case 
now in litigation, there is evidence that for 
several years there has been a pattern of 
willful non-compliance by the City of Cam- 
den with applicable state and federal statutes 
and regulations governing the relocation of 
displaced residents, effective community in- 
volvement in efforts to deal with urban 
decay, and the prevention of racial dis- 
crimination. 

(4) Public comments by public officials 
concerning pending litigation subject the 
officials to the possibility of severe profes- 
sional criticism that they are ethically im- 
proper and highly prejudicial when they 


purport to favor one party or attack the 
other. 


(5) Continued reliance by governmental 
litigants on the prospect of pressures being 
brought by federal officials and funding 
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agencies against the opposing litigants ob- 
structs and delays the possibility of success- 
ful settlement negotiations. 

(6) Camden Regional Legal Services in 
general, and attorneys David Dugan and 
Peter O’Connor in particular, are profes- 
sionally competent, ethical lawyers deeply 
committed to obtaining equal justice for the 


poor. 

(7) The Camden Coalition and other in- 
dividual litigants represented by CRLS per- 
ceive grievances and seek judicial relief; and 
CRLS represents them in negotiation and 
litigation in the same manner as competent 
private counsel would represent paying 
clients—in both situations the clients retain 
ultimate control within the bounds of the 
law, of the decisions to be made concerning 
terms of settlement or insistence on contin- 
uing litigation. 

(8) Community complaints about city in- 
action and failure to comply with the law 
pre-dated the existence of CRLS and led to 
the prior formation of the Camden Coali- 
tion, 

(9) Effective legal representation of the 
poor in following the Congressional mandate 
to provide equal justice and attack the para- 
dox of poverty requires a heavy emphasis 
on broad impact litigation to reform the law. 

(10) In order to effectively vindicate the 
rights of the poor, it may be necessary to 
litigate cases against units of government at 
any level, for history is replete with in- 
stances of official abuse and denial of funda- 
mental rights of individuals—with such 
litigation always constitutionally subject to 
ultimate review by an independent judiciary 
in our adversary system of justice. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty Subcommittee and as chair- 
man of the Administrative Practices 
Subcommittee, I have also asked Mr. 
Speaker’s office and the Vice President’s 
office to provide full information on these 
events, and I am awaiting that informa- 
tion now. I am hopeful that the Senate 
will give this matter its full attention. 


SENATOR ROBERTSON 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
it is with sadness that I join my col- 
leagues in mourning the passing of 
another great American patriot, the late 
Senator A. Willis Robertson. 

In the few years we served together, I 
developed a great respect for this fine 
Virginian, who served his State and 
country in a manner deserving of the 
highest of tributes and the greatest of 
praise. 

The late Senator and I shared many 
mutual interests—among them finance, 
economics, and conservation—not to 
mention a great love and respect for the 
outdoors. Senator Robertson was a most 
versatile scholar and I can remember 
conversing with him on subjects rang- 
ing from the shenanigans of college foot- 
ball to the intricacies of international 
finance. Even though we wore different 
party labels, I often sought his counsel 
during my early days in this body. I had 
great respect for his nonpartisan judg- 
ment and openminded attitude for I 
knew that behind each word he spoke 
lurked a great amount of thought and 
wisdom. 

Senator Robertson was a most effec- 
tive and able statesman and none would 
deny that his 20 years of service in this 
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Chamber were wellspent. Indeed, Vir- 
ginia and the Nation have lost one of 
their finest public servants—and I have 
lost a dear friend. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING— 
SOME ACTION NECESSARY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article in the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond ex- 
amined the entire question of social 
security financing: How to change it; 
what assumptions currently underlie the 
present system; and what new assump- 
tions are necessary if this system is to be 
made more equitable and efficient. 

The article clearly shows what all of 
us in Congress already know: that 
though the social security system has 
served this country well over the years, 
the financing of social security has now 
reached the point where we must make 
significant changes in the fundamental 
assumptions that underpin the current 
system. The present system places an in- 
ordinate burden on wage earners of this 
Nation, and especially on low-income 
wage earners. It has created an intoler- 
able situation, a situation which requires 
swift and comprehensive reform. As this 
Richmond article states: 

The adoption of a predetermined system 
to establish tax and benefit schedules has 
definite advantages. In the past, Social Se- 
curity beneficiaries have had to rely on ad 
hoc decisions by Congress to receive increased 
benefits. Adoption of the recommendations 
by the advisory council would result in 
automatic adjustments of benefit payments 
following increases in prices. Revising the 
method of forecasting benefit payments and 
taxes to reflect more accurately anticipated 
economic conditions and main trust 
fund balances equal to one year’s benefits 
would allow payment of benefits to increase 
without comparable tax increases in the 
near future. This change, however, would 
not reduce the overall cost of payments. The 
new financing system might reduce the vol- 
ume of Social Security tax receipts tempo- 
rarily, but it would also necessitate a larger 
volume of tax receipts in the next century. 
An increase in benefits would have to be 
financed, sooner or later, from an increase 
in taxes. 


Last November I introduced legislation 
which would have instituted a system of 
general revenue financing, raised the 
minimum monthly social security bene- 
fit to $100, and provided for a 10 per- 
cent across-the-board increase in other 
monthly benefits. As I pointed out when 
I introduced S. 2838: 

Social Security has been the psychological 
and financial breakwater against individual 
and family catastrophe. Millions of recipients 
have found their lives made more secure by 
it... Without a doubt, the economic status 
of the aged is bleak. These persons have 
worked a lifetime—they have contributed 
to society, they are responsible citizens; they 
are deserving citizens . .. We simply must 
make provisions for our retired persons: that 
adequately support them without draining 
the resources of current workers. 


We were late in establishing a system 
of social security for the aged; several 
other countries adopted their systems be- 
fore we did. In many ways we are still 
behind. The welfare of our aged, as well 
as the burden placed on our taxpayers, 
is approaching crisis proportions. For the 
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sake of all Americans, we must begin to 
consider proposals for change. 

I ask unanimous consent that “Social 
Security Financing: A New Package or 
Just New Packaging,” by James R. Mc- 
Cabe, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Socar Securiry FINANCING: A NEw PACKAGE 
or Just New PACKAGING? 
INTRODUCTION 

The social welfare activities of Government 
have grown significantly since the passage 
of the Social Security Act in 1935. Congress 
has progressively expanded the original social 
security program to include disability in- 


surance, hospital insurance, and supplemen- 
tary medical insurance, as well as old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

The expansion in programs has been ac- 
companied by expansion in coverage of work- 
ers. The proportion of persons in paid em- 
ployment covered by social security increased 
from 58 percent in 1940 to 90 percent in 1971. 
By 1950, the Social Security Act has been 
amended to cover railroad workers, certain 
World War II veterans, regularly employed 
farm and domestic workers, nonfarm self- 
employed persons, and Federal civilian em- 
ployees not under the Federal retirement 
system. Legislation in the 1950’s and 1960's 
brought professional, self-employed indi- 
viduals, members of the Armed Forces, and 
ministers into the programs. 

Social security tax receipts also have grown 
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over the past 35 years because of growth in 
covered population, higher tax rates, and 
higher maximum wage bases—the maximum 
annual wages to which social security tax 
rates are applied (Table I). Social security 
taxes paid in fiscal 1971 totaled $52.7 billion, 
compared to the $593 million paid in 1940, 
In 1987, covered employees and their em- 
ployers each were taxed at a rate of 1 per- 
cent of the employee’s annual wages up to 
$3,000, By 1971, the tax rate on individual 
employee wages paid by both the employee 
and employer had increased to 5.2 percent, 
and the wage base had risen to $7,800. The 
1972 tax rate is 5.2 percent, with a maximum 
wage base of $9,000. Under present law (PL 
92-5), the base is not scheduled to increase 
after 1972, but the tax rate will rise to 6.05 
percent by 1987. 


TABLE 1.—MAXIMUM TAXABLE EARNINGS, TAX RATES, PREMIUMS, AND AVERAGE MONTHLY BENEFITS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY, 1937-71 


1 Tax rate paid by each employer and employee. Self-employed pay 75 percent of combined 
rate paid by employer and employee for OASD! and the same rate as the employee rate for HI. 


3 Old age and survivors insurance. 

3 Disability insurance. 

4 Hospital insurance. y - 
‘Supplementary medical insurance. Monthly premium paid 


Federal Government and determined annually by the Secretary o 


Whether these future tax schedules will be- 
come effective is problematical. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Social Security Aot, 
in 1969, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare appointed an Advisory Council, 
composed of 13 members representing differ- 
ent public interests, to review the status of 
the social security trust funds in terms of 
long-term commitments, adequacy and scope 
of benefit coverage, and impact on public as- 
sistance? The Council’s recommendations, 
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Monthly 
premium Average monthly benefits 
Retired 
worker 
and 
wife ¢ 


Disabled 
worker— 
2 or more 
children 7 


Survivor— 
widow and 
2 children? 


$165. 50 
188. 30 


$ Wife's entitlement not dependent on having entitled children in her care. 
T Wife's entitlement dependent on having entitled children in her care, 


5 Benefit payments began in 1940, 


9 Not available. 


submitted in March 1971, call for provisions 
to increase benefits and the maximum tax 
base automatically and to formalize the pres- 
ent pay-as-you-go financing system. Limita- 
tion of trust fund balances at a level approxi- 
mately equal to one year’s benefit payments 
and revision of current conservative estimates 
of future tax receipts could result in larger 
benefit payments without comparable tax in- 
creases in the near future. Other recommen- 
dations, however, include larger benefit pay- 
ments not currently scheduled, 

If Congress were to adopt the financing 


Source: Social Security Bulletin, Supplement, 1969, pp. 39 and 43; 1971 Annual Report of 
Trustees of FOASDI Trust Funds, p, 14, P 4i ; iin 


and benefit payment reform recommended by 
the Advisory Council, increases in tax rates 
after 1972 might be postponed until after the 
year 2000. Under this proposal, the tax rate 
paid by both employees and employers would 
increase to 6 percent in 1972, and the maxi- 
mum wage base would rise to $12,000 in 1974. 
Further increases would automatically fol- 
low gains in employee earnings (Table II). 
Even so, under this proposal, total social se- 
curity taxes paid would increase. The Coun- 
cil's recommendations are discussed in a later 
section of this article. 


TABLE 1/,—SOCIAL SECURITY TAX RATES (EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER, EACH), 1972-2045 


Advisory council recommendation ! 2 


Total 


1 Maximum wage 
maximum wage base wou 
recommends 
of living. 


BS rates would be increased if benefits are increased to reflect adjustments for standard 
of living. 


OASDI 


base under present law would be $9,000. Under Council's recommendation 
id be $9,000 for 1972 and 1973 and $12,000 for 1974. Thereafter, Council 
t the maximum wage base increase automatically to reflect increases in the cost 


[In percent) 


HI and 


SMI 3 Total 


. 0 
0 


years forward. 


Present law ! 


Advisory council recommendation 1 3 


His Total OASD! 


PPR 
ARRKRK 


3 Under present law, SMI is financed by contributions from participants. Revision of medicare 
financing under Council's recommendation would increase 
4 Not available since Council recommends estimates for 


yroll tax to finance SMI. 
Ht and SMI to be made for only 10 


Source: Reports of the 1971 Advisory Council on Social Security, p. 73. 
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THE CURRENT PROGRAM 
Financing 


Employers withhold social security taxes 
from their employees and remit the proceeds, 
along with thelr own matching contributions 
and withheld income taxes, to the Treasury. 
Social security taxes are then transferred 
from the Treasury’s general revenue fund 
to the social security trust funds accord- 
ing to the tax rates on wages of covered em- 
ployees shown in Table I. Those who are 
eligible and elect to participate in the sup- 
plementary medical insurance program pay 
monthly premiums that are matched by Gov- 
ernment contributions from the general rey- 
enue fund. Additional trust fund receipts 
from the general revenue fund finance cer- 
tain benefit payments and cover interest on 
U.S. Treasury securities held by each trust 
fund, 

Trust junds 


Reflecting the concept that social security 
benefits are related to contributions, the 
tax receipts are placed in designated trust 
funds that are separate from the general 
revenue fund, The current method of finan- 
cing and the present size of trust fund bal- 
ances, however, reflect a current-cost financ- 
ing system or a pay-as-you-go approach. 
Current balances in the OASI and DI trust 
funds would support benefit payments at 
their present level for only 18 months, This 
current-cost system certainly would not meet 
the actuarial standards of private insurance 
companies, To be considered actuarially 
sound, a private insurance fund should be 
sufficient to pay all accrued liabilities if 
operations were terminated. Social security 
actuaries and most policymakers, however, 
have an alternate conception of soundness 
for social security insurance. That is, ex- 
pected future receipis should be sufficient to 
cover anticipated benefit payments and ad- 
ministrative costs over a specific valuation 
period, Under this theory, the benefits to be 
paid to current contributors depend upon 
the taxes to be paid by future contributors. 

Cycle of financing and benefit payments 

Congress has followed no official schedule 
or guidelines in increasing social security 
taxes and benefits over the years. In recent 
years, however, pressure to raise benefits has 
arisen because of sharp increases in prices 
and loss of purchasing power of benefits. In 
addition, a noticeable pattern has resulted, in 
part, from the method of forecasting future 
taxes and benefit payments used by the So- 
cial Security Administration. Even though 
more accurate short- and intermediate-range 
estimates of future tax receipts are prepared, 
conservative, long-range forecasts have 
dominated Congressional decisions regarding 
increases in benefit payments. Benefit and 
tax schedules are ¢determined so that the 
social security programs are actuarially 
sound according to social security insurance 
standards—long-run benefit payments equal 
long-run receipts. The long-range forecasts, 
though, have historically underestimated fu- 
ture tax receipts because they have under- 
estimated future earnings. As a result, cash 
surpluses have been higher than estimated, 
and trust fund balances have increased to 
such an extent that the program has ap- 
peared to be overfinanced according to social 
security actuarial standards, 

As a result, strong pressure to increase 
benefits has developed every year or so, and 
on several occasions Congress has amended 
the Social Security Act to liberalize benefits. 
When this has been done, however, Con- 
gress has usually set new tax schedules to 
provide for relatively small increases in the 
funds. 
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Underlying assumptions 


Projections of future social security tax 
receipts and benefit payments are largely 
dependent upon future taxable earnings and 
population growth and composition. Esti- 
mates for the various time periods shown in 
Table III are based on alternate assump- 
tions. Short-range estimates for old-age 
survivors insurance and disability insurance 
are based on the assumption that tax and 
benefit schedules will not change from those 
under existing law. Intermediate-range esti- 
mates for both programs assume periodic in- 
creases in the maximum taxable earnings 
base, Because growth in both earnings and 
benefits is assumed in the short- and inter- 
mediate-range forecasts, these projections 
are more realistic than long-range estimates. 


[In millions of dollars} 


OASD! 
Benefits 


Hi? 


Calendar 


year Balance “Benefits Balance 


41, 426 


24,221 __. 
32, 752 


213,814 _- 
272, 675 _. 


1 OASI and DI combined. 

2 Estimates reflect increasing earnings and benefits. 

3 Estimates for OASI and DI reflect increasing earnings and 
tax and benefit schedules of Public Law 92-5. 

4 Fund exhausted in 1973. i 

$ Estimates for OASI and DI reflect increasing earnings and 
benefits. 

* Estimates reflect level earnings and constant prices. 


Source: 1971 Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Federal a se and Survivors Insurance and Disability In- 
surance Trust Funds Pe. 25, 26, 36, 37, and 41. 1971 Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees of the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund, p. 14. 


Hospital insurance (HI) estimates are 
based on assumptions that include growth 
in taxable earnings and rising costs of bene- 
fits because of a larger number of bene- 
ficiaries and higher hospitalization costs. The 
maximum wage base is expected to increase 
at the same rate as wages covered by social 
security. 

Evaluation of the actuarial soundness of 
the supplementary medical insurance (SMI) 
program is made by comparing short-range 
estimates of benefit payments to estimates of 
tax receipts based upon the current contribu- 
tion premium, If the contributions are pro- 
jected to fall short of benefit payments, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may increase the monthly premium each De- 
cember, 

To insure ample trust fund balances, con- 
servative, long-range projections, which un- 
derestimate future tax receipts, assume that 
average earnings and prices will remain un- 
changed from those prevailing at the time 
of the forecast. Policy decisions by Congress 
are usually based on intermediate-cost esti- 
mates of long-range forecasts that are sim- 
ply averages of high-cost and low-cost esti- 
mates. Different projections of population 
growth result in a range of cost estimates 
rather than a single projection. Comparison 
of intermediate-range projections with long- 
range projections of trust fund balances for 
1980, 1985, and 1990 shows that forecasts that 
assume no change in wages and prices con- 
sistently underestimate future trust fund 
balances, Therefore, if long-range forecasts 
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were based on more realistic assumptions, 
Congress could increase the amount of cur- 
rent benefits and, at the same time, continue 
to provide for an actuarially sound program. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Selected changes in social security financ- 
ing recommended in March 1971 by the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security are sum- 
marized below: 

1. Cost estimates for cash benefits should 
be based—as the estimates for the hospital 
insurance program now are—on the assump- 
tions that earnings levels will rise, that the 
contribution and benefit base will be in- 
creased as earnings levels rise, and that bene- 
fits will be increased as prices rise. 

2. Tax rates should be based on single, best 
estimates derived from a single set of as- 
sumptions that reflect likely future trends in 
factors that affect income and outgo of the 

rogram. 
æ 2. Current-cost financing should be adopt- 
ed to include maintenance ọf trust fund 
levels equal to one year’s expenditures. 

4. Explicit procedures to determine benefit 
and tax schedules should be established, In- 
creases in benefits should be automatic and 
based on increases in prices, The maximum 
wage base should increase to $9,000 in 1972 
and to $12,000 in 1974. Thereafter, the maxi- 
mum wage base should increase automatical- 
ly at the same rate earnings increase. Tax 
rates increases would be established by Con- 
gress on an ad hoc basis at the time real im- 
provement in benefit payments is granted. 

5. General revenue financing of the com- 
bined Medicare program should eventually 
equal one-third of total program costs! 


EVALUATIONS OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The first three recommendations reflect the 
Council’s desire for Congress formally to 
adopt and improve the present method of 
pay-as-you-go financing. More realistic esti- 
mates of future cash flows and trust fund 
balances would eliminate the conservative 
bias that usually results in overfinancing. 
Coordination of the new estimates with the 
plan to limit trust fund balances would mean 
that social security taxes, in this century, 
could be less than presently scheduled. 

The Council’s fourth recommendation 1s 
designed to eliminate the present financing 
cycle by establishing an explicit schedule to 
increase social security taxes and benefits. To 
supplement the automatic increases designed 
to maintain purchasing power of benefici- 
aries, Congress could finance ad hoc changes 
in real benefits—bemefit increases greater 
than changes in price levels—by increasing 
social security tax rates. 

Revision of Medicare financing, recom- 
mendation five, is necessary because the 
health insurance trust fund will be exhausted 
in 1973, Also, the Council believes that the 
current method of financing supplementary 
medical insurance from monthly premiums 
paid by current beneficiaries results in an 
excessive burden on contributors, Because 
supplementary medical insurance benefit 
payments are not based on prior earnings or 
contributions, increased financing from the 
general revenue fund is advocated. Benefits 
would be financed by equal contributions 
from employee, employer, and general reye- 
nue, 

Comparative costs 


The Advisory Council’s proposal to stabi- 
lize social security tax rates at 6 percent 
would seem very appealing when compared 
to the alternative of rising tax rates sched- 
uled under current law (Table II). The 
Council’s recommendations, however, call for 
greater contributions by increasing the maxi- 
mum wage base at the same rate as the 
earnings of workers covered by social secu- 
rity. Furthermore, the Council’s recom- 
mendations include greater benefits than 
currently legislated, Yet, even though these 
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larger benefits are not scheduled under cur- 
rent law, if the current financing system 
were maintained, benefits would be increased 
over time as overfinancing again resulted in 
surpluses. 

Overemphasis of the declining tax rate for 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
until after the year 2000 could lead to mis- 
understanding of the true cost of the recom- 
mended p: These declining tax rates 
would be offset by an increase in tax rates 
for Medicare, 1.e., hospital and supplementary 
medical insurance. 

The Office of the Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration has estimated that 
the cost of benefits recommended by the 
Council would average 15.82 percent of tax- 
able payroll over the valuation period end- 
ing in the year 2045.4 By comparison, the cost 
of benefits provided by present law would 
average 13.41 percent of taxable payroll. In 
addition, increased general revenue financing 
under the proposed program is estimated to 
total 1.3 percent of taxable payroll in 1975. 

Stabilization of tax rates under the Coun- 
cil’s program is predicated on the benefit 
schedule of the proposed system. After 1975, 
benefit payments under the Council’s plan 
would rise more slowy than they have in the 
past because automatic increases in benefits 
would be tied to price increases. However, 
Congress could still decide to increase real 
benefits and finance the increase by hikes in 
the tax rate. Therefore, the Advisory Coun- 
cil’s 6 percent tax rate figure might well be 
considered ony a minimum. Furthermore, the 
Council estimated wages—the source of 
taxes—to grow at twice the rate of increase 
of prices. A slower productivity growth would 
reduce this relationship and increase pres- 
sure to raise tax rates to finance scheduled 
benefits. Also, in the past, a large part of the 
increased financing resulted from expanded 
coverage of workers. Expansion of coverage in 
the future, however, will be limited because 
90 percent of workers in paid employment 
are already covered by social security. Thus, 
it seems likely that in the future most unan- 
ticipated financing needs will have to be met 
by increasing tax rates or the maximum wage 
base. 

Expected changes in the composition of the 
population after the year 2000 will affect 
both the proposed and current program, The 
ratio of beneficiaries, mainly those who are 
65 years of age or older, to taxed wage earners, 
those who are 20 to 64 years of age, is ex- 
pected to increase significantly. If the cur- 
rent-cost financing proposed by the Council 
is adopted, tax rates would have to increase 
sharply near the year 2011. Alternatively, if 
trust fund balances were allowed to increase 
as currently forecasted, these funds could be 
drawn down to supplement tax receipts in 
the next century. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


In June 1971, less than three months after 
the Advisory Council presented its report to 
Congress, the House passed bill HR 1, which 
included certain reforms recommended by 
the Council.’ At the time of this writing, the 
Senate has not yet acted on this legislation. 
Under this bill, liberalization of certain bene- 
fits would become effective in January 1972, 
in addition to an increase in benefits of 5 
percent beginning in June 1972. The maxi- 
mum wage base would increase to $10,200 in 
1972 and to $10,800 in 1974; tax rates would 
increase to 5.4 percent in 1972, 6.2 percent in 
1974, and 7.4 percent in 1977. 

To maintain the purchasing power of the 
benefits, the bill provides for automatic in- 
creases if prices rose by at least 3 percent dur- 
ing the preceding year and if no increase in 
benefits had been granted during the preced- 
ing year on an ad hoc basis. The increase in 
benefits, to compensate for a rising cost of 
living, would be financed by an increase in 
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the maximum wage base in proportion to the 
increase in the level of average covered 
wages. 

The long-range estimates of taxes and 
benefits used to determine the actuarial 
soundness of the provisions in bill HR 1 were 
based on the assumption of constant prices 
and constant average earnings. As in the 
past, the long-range estimates to determine 
benefit and tax schedules were based on in- 
termediate-cost assumptions, No single, best 
estimate, as recommended by the Council, 
was used. The House voted not to increase 
contributions from the general fund to fi- 
nance social security programs, except to 
cover benefits extended to certain disabled 
beneficiaries. 

In part, the automatic adjustments in 
benefit payments and maximum wage bases 
would incorporate the current-cost or pay- 
as-you-go financing system into the social 
security program. Short-range estimates of 
future balances of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance trust funds under bill HR 1 
are closer approximations of yearly expendi- 
tures. Even so, under bill HR 1, long-range 
estimates of future trust fund balances are 
significantly higher than those estimated 
under current law. Under bill HR 1, it is esti- 
mated that the old-age and survivors trust 
fund would total $410.7 billion by the year 
2025, compared to $272.7 billion under cur- 
rent law. Therefore, the pay-as-you-go fi- 
nancing system has not been completely 
adopted. 

CONCLUSION 

The adoption of a predetermined system to 
establish tax and benefit schedules has defi- 
nite advantages. In the past, social security 
beneficiaries have had to rely on ad hoc de- 
cisions by Congress to receive increased 
benefits. Adoption of the recommendations 
by the Advisory Council would result in 
automatic adjustments of benefit payments 
following increases in prices. 

Revising the method of forecasting benefit 
payments and taxes to reflect more accurate- 
ly anticipated economic conditions and 
maintaining trust fund balances equal to 
one year’s benefits would allow payment of 
benefits to increase without comparable tax 
increases in the near future. This change, 
however, would not reduce the overall cost 
of payments. 

The new financing system might reduce the 
volume of social security tax receipts tem- 
porarily, but it would also necessitate a larger 
volume of tax receipts in the next century. 
An increase in benefits would have to be 
financed, sooner or later, from an increase 
in taxes. 

—JAMES R. MCCABE. 
FOOTNOTES 

1 U.5. Cong., H.R., Reports of the 1971 Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security, communi- 
cation from Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 92 Cong. Ist Sess., Apr. 5, 1971 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1971). 

*For more complete discussion see Joseph 
A. Pechman, Henry J. Aaron, and Michael K. 
Taussig, Social Security: Perpsectives for Re- 
form (Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1968), pp. 149-164. 

*For discussion of the recommendatons 
listed above, see Reports of the 1971 Advisory 
Council on Social Security, pp. 57-74. 

4 Ibid., p. 87. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INNOVATIONS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, an innova- 
tion in handicapped education has been 
undertaken by a Kansas special educa- 
joe project headquartered in Dodge 

y. 

The new system accommodates hard- 

of-hearing, visually impaired, and men- 
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tally retarded children of various age 
groups in special education classrooms. 
Each classroom is specially equipped to 
handle a specific disability. Eventually 
satellite centers will be set up in order 
to facilitate participation by eligible 
children who reside great distances from 
Dodge City. 

I ask unanimous consent that an in- 
formative article from the January 29 
Hutchinson, Kans., News, regarding this 
new technique in special education, be 
printed in the Recorp to obtain wide dis- 
tribution and to call attention to the ben- 
eficial ideas introduced by this program. 
The information may be helpful to other 
school systems seeking ways to improve 
their special education programs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DopE Crry SPECIAL Ep PROJECT: 

“SATELLITE” SCHOOLS 
(By Mary Anne Crabb) 

Dopce Crry.—Five more schools were Ac- 
cepted for membership this week in the 
Southwest Kansas Area Special Education 
Project headquartered in Dodge City. 

They are Ness City, Dighton, Ransom, Ba- 
zine and Utica. They will participate in the 
comprehensive special education program set 
up last year by Dodge City and seven neigh- 
borhood school districts—Bucklin, Cimar- 
ron-Ensign, Ingalls, Jetmore, Minneola, Mon- 
tezuma and Spearville-Windthorst. 

Services now are centered in Dodge, but, 
with the addition of the new schools, satel- 
lite centers will be started, said Harold Ho- 
sey, assistant superintendent of schools at 
Dodge and director of SKASEP, The new 
schools will be surveyed as to needs, a staff 
will be hired and the program will be ready 
to go next fall. 


NEED TWO MORE 


At least two additional teachers, for the 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) and 
speech therapy programs probably will be 
needed. 

Employment of three additional teachers 
was approved Wednesday for improvement 
of the current program by the board of di- 
rectors. They are for the EMR program, 
speech therapy and a school psychologist. 

The program will be financed 62 per cent 
by Dodge City and 38 per cent by the remain- 
ing schools, at $4,000 each. 

About 500 children are receiving some type 
of special training this year, Hosey said. 
Dodge City has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 4,500 and the present seven other 
schools have a combined enrollment of 3,600. 


WORK IN HOUSE 


One of the unusual aspects of the SEASEP 
program is the training provided for the older 
group of trainable mentally retarded, Eleven 
students, ages 12 to 19, spend the school 
day in a six-room house where they clean, 
cook, wash, iron and work in a basement 
workshop, as well as attend classes in speech 
therapy, math, arts and crafts and reading, 
Each student buys food at the nearby super- 
market. 

The students are repairing pop cases in the 
workshop and are making a small profit on 
the work. 

The house idea was borrowed from Omaha, 
Neb., Hosey said, and he recommends it for 
any special education program. 


USE RANCH FACILITIES 


Another unique part of the SKASEP pro- 
gram is use of the ranch facilities of Meth- 
odist Youthville Inc. near Dodge for emo- 
tionally disturbed students. Youngsters from 
throughout the district can be accommodated 
at day classes there. Usually the student re- 
mains at least a semester, but may attend 
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longer. SKASEP pays the teacher and Youth- 
ville provides the facilities. 

The cooperative has the only program for 
hard-of-hearing children in Southwest Kan- 
sas, and children from as far away as Liberal 
are enrolled. The nine now enrolled formerly 
were being educated in Wichita, and Amaril- 
lo, Tex. 

APPLY FOR GRANT 


An application has been made for a fed- 
eral grant of $13,000 for electronic equipment 
necessary to equip another classroom for the 
hard-of-hearing. 

In the past, the project has had a class 
for the visually impaired, but enrollment was 
not great enough to require the program this 
year, The one youngster who is totally blind 
is enrolled in the second grade and is re- 
ceiving special tutoring. 

The current traveling staff includes two 
psychologists, responsible for evaluating and 
placing students in various programs, and 
four speech clinicians. 

Five classrooms with six teachers are 
provided in Dodge City for educable mental- 
ly retarded children, ages six to 18. 

The junior high program includes two 
teachers working with 25 students in team 
teaching. 

Two classrooms have been set up for nine 
children, age six to 12, in the beginning level 
for the trainable mentally retarded. 

Three teachers work in the area of learn- 
ing disabilities, a program for students who 
have difficulty in the regular classroom due 
to hearing and sight problems. These are 
the first classrooms for learning disabilities 
in Southwest Kansas, Hosey said, and are 
serving approximately 21 students. 

One teacher travels to outlying classrooms 
to train teachers in handling learning dis- 
abilities. Another learning disabilities teach- 
er has been employed in the Dodge City 
school system through Title I of the federal 
education act. 

NEW SERVICE 


A new service initiated this year, with total 
federal funding, is an instructional materials 
center for special education programs, sery- 
ing 28 counties. 

Dodge City is one of seven satellite deposi- 
tories from the main center at the University 
of Kansas. The Dodge center, staffed by three 
persons, contains equipment and materials 
used primarily for work with handicapped 
children. It has access to all materials housed 
at KU. 

The Southwest Kansas program is a way for 
schools to comply with the September 1974 
deadline set by the legislature for establish- 
ment of services for students with handicaps 
specified as educable mental retardation, 
trainable mental retardation, cerebral palsy 
and epilepsy, for which schools will receive 
state reimbursement. Other special education 
services, with state reimbursement, probably 
will be required later, Hosey said. 


DOCK STRIKE HEARING RESUMED 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee resumed its hearings on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 187, which Senator 
Javits. and I have cosponsored in an 
effort to end the west coast dock tieup, 
now in its 17th week. 

Testimony on the impact of this crit- 
ical situation was presented by Trans- 
portation Secretary Volpe, Agriculture 
Secretary Butz, and Commerce Under- 
secretary Lynn. The statements brought 
to the committee by these distinguished 
gentlemen were tremendously informa- 


tive, and I. believe clarified for all. who. 


listened to the disastrous nature of the 
continuing: dock blockage. I. ask unani- 
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mous consent to have these excellent 
statements printed and further com- 
mend them to all Senators for their 


reading. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT or SECRETARY JOHN A. VOLPE, BE- 
FORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, ON SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 187, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1972 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today in support of S.J. Reso- 
lution 187. I only wish, however, that my 
appearances before this Committee concern- 
ing a crippling strike in the transportation 
industry would be less frequent. My real re- 
gret, however, is that the Congress has had 
before it, for almost two years, a proposal 
which would provide a meaningful remedy 
for settling these disputes without congres- 
sional action. 

In February 1970, the President first sub- 
mitted to Congress his Emergency Public In- 
terest Protection Act designed to amend our 
hopelessly antiquated transportation labor 
realtions legislation and bring to an end the 
devastating effects of strikes and lockouts 
in the transportation industry. The Presi- 
dent again recommended that proposal (S. 
560) to this Congress on February 3, 1971, 
and just two weeks ago, in his State of the 
Union message, repeated his urgent call for 
action. In submitting S.J. Resolution 187 
to Congress, the President made it clear that 
we were again at the “flash point” because 
of Congress’ inaction on his comprehen- 
sive labor legislation, which he has aptly 
renamed the “Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act.” As you know, Mr. Chairman, again 
yesterday the President issued another plea 
to the Congress for immediate action on 
both S.J. Resolution 187 and S. 560. 

The last time I came before this Commit- 
tee, I left hopeful that a permanent resolu- 
tion of this problem was near at hand and 
that Congress was ready to act. 

I am sorry to say I was disappointed. But 
I remain optimistic. It is through the Con- 
gress—through your efforts—that we shall 
solve this problem. I sincerely hope that this 
labor impasse is the last we shall have to 
solve by short term action. 

The proposal we are considering today (S. 
J. Res. 187) is not a comprehensive solution 
for ending disputes in the transportation 
industry. It is yet another emergency meas- 
ure meant to solve fully only the crisis at 
hand. Yet it must be passed—limited as it 
is—to protect the interest of the American 
people until a permanent solution is legis- 
lated for all transportation strikes. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, rare is the 
occasion that I come before the Congress and 
use harsh words. Unfortunately, this occa- 
sion demands harsh words. 

I find my appearance today discouraging 
for another reason. As I believe most of you 
know, I have had a long association with 
labor unions and still hold a lifetime mem- 
bership in the International Plasterers Union. 
I believe in the trade union movement. I 
know what it has meant to the American 
working man. Yet, I also know that the 
participants in the West Coast dock strike 
cannot be allowed to show a callous disregard 
for the American people. Frankly, the history 
of the current West Coast strike is a sorry 
one. Negotiations have continued on and 
off for 15 months. Both sides—management 
and labor—have been to blame for a seeming 
inability to: resolve their differences. 

Let me just say something which I know 
this Commission is certainly well aware of, 
but which I think bears repeatng. Strikes and 
lockouts are economic tools of- labor. and 
management. They aré meant to assert pres- 
sure, to change values and constraints, to 
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make settlement preferable to the continua- 
tion of the status quo, This dock strike, how- 
ever, is similar to many transportation strikes 
in that its economic effects fall heavily on the 
shoulders of people not directly involved. 
People truly affected are the farmers whose 
crops lie rotting while the entire Pacific mar- 
ketplace is closed to them. Other people truly 
affected are the Hawailian housewives who 
pay exorbitant prices for everyday goods 
which must be airlifted from the mainland. 
And we should not forget the thousands of 
union members—in all trades and indus- 
tries—who are also affected. 

What of the factory workers who must be 
laid off because their factory can neither re- 
ceive its raw materials nor deliver its finished 
products? What of solidarity now? 

And what of our country’s economic 
health? We are now deeply involved in, and 
individually committed to, phase two of the 
President's new economic policy. All of us— 
not just management—not just labor—not 
just the housewlfe—but all Americans must 
Strive to break the cruel inflationary spiral 
which saps our prosperity and standard of 
living. We are now, after a revaluation of our 
country’s currency, for the first time in a 
great while able to compete successfully in 
European and Asian markets. How can we 
allow the approximately 13,000 participants 
in this dispute to frustrate the economic ex- 
pectations of more than 200 million Ameri- 
cans? There is too much at stake to allow 
so few to harm so many. 

If you think these are harsh words, just 
look at our projections, based on an analysis 
of last September’s dock strike. 

The losses in port service industries which 
are directly involved in the dispute are esti- 
mated to be about 8 million dollars a week. 
The loss to the shipping industry is esti- 
mated at 3 million dollars a week, and the 
loss to the inland transportation companies, 
5 million dollars per week. Greater losses will 
appear in the wholesale and retail trade 
sectors—29 million dollars per week—and in 
the industrial and agricultural sectors of 
the economy—46 million dollars per week. 
These losses will add up to a 3.4 percent 
reduction in the regional product of the West 
Coast States measured at a weekly rate at 
the height of impact. 

Since this Nation’s transportation system 
is so complex and interrelated, the elimina- 
tion of one of the modes has an immediate 
effect on the connecting modes. In this case, 
the initiation of the West Coast dock strike 
resulted in the embargoing of all rail and 
truck traffic destined for the West Coast ports. 

Depending upon the inventories and 
amount of storage facility available, the 
losses caused by the strike would begin with- 
in days after the strike and would build to 
a peak in about 8 weeks. Due to the previous 
work stoppage, inventories are probably in a 
more serious condition now than at the be- 
ginning of the conflict in July. 

The peak employment impact, not includ- 
ing agriculture, would be as follows: 

Shipping, 5 thousand people out of work. 

Port services, 18 thousand people out of 
work. 

Inland transportation, 10 thousand people 
out of work. 

Trade, 7 thousand people out of work. 

Industry, 148 thousand people out of work. 

Each day this strike is permitted to con- 
tinue, the more burdensome the results will 
become and the more difficult a full recovery 
will prove to be. At this point in time we can 
only speculate on markets permanently lost, 
income losses from spoiled produce and non- 
recoverable losses to surface transportation 
modes due to diverted or cancelled traffic. 
Be assured, however, that as the data come 
in and the impact is fully documented, it 
will make grim reading for all concerned— 
workers—industry—and government. - _ 

The proposal the Administration brings 
before you today was outlined and explained 
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earlier by Secretary Hodgson. I shall not re- 
peat his statement. Let me only say this: 
compulsory arbitration should be the last 
choice in any free economic society—a choice 
rightfully exercised only in extreme situa- 
tions, But, Mr. Chairman, we have reached 
such a situation. We are at the point where 
there is left only that last choice. 

The President and the Administration have 
reluctantly but responsibly reached that dif- 
cult decision. It is now time for Congress to 
exercise similar responsibility. 

In the future—and I hope the very near 
future—you shall see fit to enact a more com- 
prehensive measure, Now, however, you must 
move forward immediately to meet the crisis 
at hand. I am confident that the Congress 
will act in the public interest. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EARL L, BUTZ, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE FEBRUARY 3, 1972 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I am grateful for your invitation to 
meet with the Committee and to discuss the 
need for emergency strike legislation, Ameri- 
can farmers are being hurt each day by a 
strike that eliminates a major part of their 
overseas market. They are seriously con- 
cerned, and I am concerned on their behalf. 

The farmer is much more dependent on 
exports than the operators of most other 
businesses. He ships overseas the production 
from almost one cropland acre out of four— 
even more in the case of such major crops as 
wheat and soybeans. Our agriculture must 
compete effectively in world trade, or it sim- 
ply cannot exist on anything like the scale 
that we know it today. 

U.S. farmers were seriously injured by last 
year’s strikes—on the West Coast, at the 
Port of Chicago, and at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. But they did have the benefit of in- 
junctions that opened the ports and kept 
them open through a critical period during 
and following the harvest—a record harvest, 
by the way, for major crops. 

The frightening thing to farmers, as we 
look ahead in 1972, is that they cannot look 
for further help from their government un- 
der existing legislation. The West Coast ports 
have again closed, and the injunction on the 
East Coast and Gulf ports is rapidly coming 
to an end. Farmers fear that their outlets to 
world markets will be totally closed. 

To put this into dollar figures, the West 
Coast strike is reducing farm exports by al- 
most $6 million every work day that it re- 
mains in effect. If East and Gulf ports again 
go on strike, this will reduce farm exports by 
$18 million a day. Moreover, there is good 
evidence that these strikes are damaging our 
reputation as a dependable supplier of farm 
products, and this loss could be immeasur- 
able, 

It is so important to realize that these 
strikes not only halt shipping and clog the 
ports, they also disrupt the entire system by 
backing up commodities into barges, rail cars, 
trucks, and warehouses all the way to the 
farm. 

Farmers, along with other major users of 
the transportation system, have long been 
concerned by the danger in protracted and 
crippling strikes. Almost two years ago, Pres- 
ident Nixon requested legislation that would 
give him certain options in the case of strikes 
such as those now occurring. That legislation 
was reintroduced last year. 

Now, with a specific strike causing untold 
losses and hardship to farmers and others 
who are not a party to the issues being nego- 
tiated, the President simply is asking for 
authority to take reasonable action. This is 
the proposal embodied in S.J.R. 187. 

WEST COAST 


The short run impact of the dock strikes 
last summer and fall on agricultural exports 
is now apparent. The 100-day West Coast 
dock strike which began July 1, 1971 and was 
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interrupted October 9 by a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction reduced agricultural exports from 
the West Coast during the June—-September 
period from $288 million a year earlier to $73 
million in 1971. 

Moreover, this coincided with the harvest 
of one of the largest wheat crops in the his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest. At the peak of 
harvest over 30 million bushels of wheat were 
on the ground due to a lack of transportation 
caused by the dock tieup. Some of this wheat 
suffered quality deterioration. 

The 100-day strike and the threat of a 
continuation have created uncertainty in the 
wheat market. Based on purchases by the 
Japanese Food Agency, the U.S. farmer’s 
share of this market for the March-December 
period fell from 55 percent to 40 percent. 
U.S. losses of sales are in the neighborhood of 
25 million bushels valued at $40 million, and 
this loss continues to build. On January 19, 
the day after the West Coast dock strike re- 
sumed, the Japanese purchased 8.7 million 
bushels of wheat for March-April delivery; 
yet only 1.6 million bushels were purchased 
from the United States. 

If the strike continues for another 60 days, 
we will lose wheat sales in Japan and other 
Asian countries for the rest of this fiscal year. 
This will result in the buildup of huge wheat 
stocks in the Pacific Northwest which will 
compete with next year’s crop. 

Other Far Eastern countries are looking 
to other sources of supply. A Korean tender 
for 110,000 tons of barley off the West Coast 
was recently cancelled due to the strike, and 
this barley has been purchased from Aus- 
tralia. 

Korean imports of U.S. wheat in July- 
December 1971 were only 17 million bushels, 
compared with 28 million bushels in the same 
months the preceding year. The most affected 
varieties were hard red winter and soft white. 
The Koreans have purchased their needs from 
Australia. 

Taiwan's imports of U.S. wheat in July- 
December 1971 were only 5.0 million bushels, 
compared with 12.4 million bushels the year 
before—a decline of almost 60 percent. In 
western soft wheat alone, the decline in U.S. 
sales to Taiwan was from 5.4 million bushels 
in July-December 1970 to only 1.6 million 
bushels the same months of 1971. 

Thus wheat exports were the largest cas- 
ualty of the 100-day strike, although other 
commodities were affected too, particularly 
fruits, vegetables, rice, cotton, and livestock 
products. Even those commodities that suc- 
ceeded in reaching foreign markets did not 
represent a total plus. 

Of those commodities which did move 
about one-half were fruits and vegetables 
and other non-bulk commodities. Lemons 
were flown to Japan, and fruits and vege- 
tables were moved overland to Gulf and 
Canadian ports. Some Oregon seed producers 
were forced to ship overland to New York 
City to insure that their contracts would be 
met with foreign buyers. 

The results of these costly diversions were 
less than encouraging. For example, two ship- 
ments of raisins and one shipment of prunes 
arrived in the United Kingdom contaminated 
by insects. The shipments have been investi- 
gated and the infestation was found to be 
directly attributable to the required diver- 
sionary hauls. 

There is normally a constant flow of tallow 
from renderers to markets. The West Coast 
dock strike rapidly backed up exports and 
filled the limited storage available. For a time 
tallow was diverted to Canadian ports, but 
now this outlet is no longer available and the 
tallow is being diverted to the Midwest, at an 
increased marketing cost of over one cent 
per pound. 

However, for most products the cost in- 
volved in diversion was too high, and con- 
sequently there were significant losses. In 
California ten alfalfa meal dehydration 
plants were forced to close during the West 
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Coast strike. Since exports usually account 
for about two-thirds of the California out- 
put, the domestic market was quickly flooded 
with alfalfa that would normally be de- 
hydrated for exporting. Furtheromre, alfalfa 
cubes and pellets destined for export and 
held by the strike were exposed to the sun 
which reduced carotene content to no more 
than that of ordinary hay. As a result their 
value dropped to $30 per ton compared to 
the pre-strike price of $50 per ton. 

The West Coast strike has had a serious 
impact on prices for acala cotton. This is a 
specialty cotton grown in the far West which 
normally sells for a premium of 4 cents per 
pound above regular cottons. Substantial 
quantities of acala cotton are exported, and 
the export market is necessary to maintain 
the price differential. During the strike and 
with the threat of a new strike, acala cotton 
lost its normal premium price and is now 
selling below the levels of other cottons 
which do not have acala’s unique qualities. 

The loss of agricultural exports has a seri- 
ous impact on port economies. Seattle, a city 
already beset by serious unemployment prob- 
lems, is suffering additional losses in employ- 
ment due to the dock strike. Last year agri- 
cultural export losses cost the port district 
over $1.0 million monthly in wages and $3 
million monthly in sales and revenues for 
local businesses. 

CHICAGO 


The problems which arose on the West 
Coast last summer were repeated on the Gulf 
Coast, the East Coast and in Chicago on the 
Great Lakes last fall. 

The Chicago strike of 9 elevators out of a 
total 11 in that port began September 1, 
1971. These elevators were open from Octo- 
ber 9 to November 3 under a temporary re- 
straining order. The court, however, refused 
to issue an 80-day Taft-Hartley Injunction. 
The elevators have been closed since that 
time, and this will again be an acute prob- 
lem once warm weather reopens the Great 
Lakes shipping route. Export capacity of the 
9 closed elevators was estimated for Septem- 
ber-December at 35 million bushels of corn 
and soybeans. The closing of this vital port 
during the height of harvest of a record corn 
and soybean crop was deeply felt in the corn 
belt. Cash farm prices for corn and soybeans 
were discounted well below the normal dif- 
ferential between the near term Chicago fu- 
tures quotation and cash country prices in 
Indiana and Illinois, 


EAST AND GULF COAST 


The East and Gulf Coast strikes started 
October 1, 1971 and ended in late November 
when Taft-Hartley injunctions were issued. 
These injunctions expire in the middle of 
February 1972. An evaluation of the impact 
of this strike is difficult because some ports 
were open during part of the October-No- 
vember period. As an example, the West Gulf 
Ports which are important outlets for wheat, 
sorghum, rice, and cotton, continued to work 
until November 15. New Orleans, the major 
export point for soybeans and corn was 
opened from October 28 through November 
15 due to an NLRB action. Mobile, Beau- 
mont, and Baltimore were open for shorter 
periods. Philadelphia was open from Octo- 
ber 26 to November 15 under a state court 
action, 

The East and Gulf Coasts normally ac- 
count for about two-thirds of our total agri- 
cultural exports. During the October-Novem- 
ber period in 1970 these ports exported $917 
million of agricultural products compared to 
$400 million during the same period in 1971. 

The strike impact was especially severe in 
October on exports of soybeans and corn 
from Gulf ports. Corn exports were down 
from $67 million to $9 million and soybeans 
were down from $95 million to about $16 
million. By the time the Taft-Hartley in- 
junction had been issued on the East and 
Gulf Coasts, 25 ovean-going vessels were idle 
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at Gulf ports, the port elevators were filled, 
and an estimated 50 million bushels of corn 
and soybeans were backed up the Mississippi 
River Valley in barges and railroad cars. 

Some of the soybean crushing mills along 
the Mississippi were forced to close tempo- 
rarily while others operated at sharply re- 
duced capacity. During this period tallow 
stocks on the East Coast increased and over 
100 million pounds of tobacco were stalled at 
dockside. 

THE COST TO AGRICULTURE 

In total, the dock strikes on the East, Gulf 
and West Coasts reduced U.S. farm exports 
during the shutdowns by over $700 million 
from year earlier levels. Diversionary move- 
ments to open ports during the strike, an- 
ticipatory shipments off the East and Gulf 
Coasts before the strike, and heavier than 
normal shipments following the strike will 
assist in reducing the losses. However, some 
losses are permanent, and the impact of 
these strikes will be felt in lost future sales. 

The strike impact is not limited to lost 
export sales, It is felt in the form of reduced 
farm prices, increased marketing costs, and 
spoiled crops, This is especially true for those 
products for which the export market is sub- 
stantial, We export over one-half of our rice, 
wheat, and soybean production; nearly two- 
fifths of the cattle hides; over one-third of 
the tallow, tobacco and cotton produced; and 
one-fifth of total feedgrain sales by U.S. 
farmers. 

For example, if past performance is a guide, 
we expect that at the height of the strike 
during October and November, our farmers 
sold over 800 million bushels of corn and over 
500 million bushels of soybeans. The price 
discounts received by farmers during this 
period were a direct result of the reduced 
foreign demand for these commodities caused 
by the dock strikes. 

U.S. agricultural exports this fiscal year 
could very well be down $400-$500 million be- 
low last year. Part of this decline is due to 
lower unit values for some of our commodi- 
ties but American agriculture is not getting 
the volume gains that could come from these 
lower prices. Without work stoppages Canada 
is experiencing a record year for barley ex- 
ports. Some of our key customers are turning 
to Canada and Australia for more of their 
wheat supplies. The Russians were forced to 
purchase part of thelr corn requirements 
from Argentina because of the uncertainty of 
our port situation. Foreign customers are tell- 
ing American agriculture that they are shift- 
ing their purchases elsewhere where they can 
get assured delivery, That is the real tragedy 
of these work stoppages—the loss of future 
sales to our competitors not only for this year 
but for years to come. 

It is of utmost importance that these dock 
work stoppages be ended promptly, and that 
provision be made to prevent future tleups in 
our transportation system. Not to do this, 
promptly, will be to subject American farmers 
to an erosion of income which they cannot 
and should not be expected to endure. They 
are growing weary of being bloodied, as in- 
nocent bystanders, by someone else’s fight. 
They are justifiably incensed and frustrated 
at not being able to move to market at har- 
vest time the product of a whole year’s labor, 
because of unresolved arguments among 
small groups of people in transportation. Our 
farmers want protection from this kind of 
restrictive action—and they want it now. 


PACIFIC COAST EXPORTS—JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1970 AND 1971 
[Dollars in millions} 


Percent 
1971 of 
Commodity 


Grain and feed 

Wheat and flour 

Rice 

Prepared feed/alfalfa meal 
Fats and oils. 
Tobacco 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES T. LYNN, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE, BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
on SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 187, FEBRU- 
ARY 3, 1972 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee to present my 
views in support of Senate Joint Resolution 
187, a resolution to provide procedures for 
the settlement of the dispute on the Pacific 
Coast and Hawaii among certain shippers, 
associated employers and their employees. 

In light of Secretary Hodgson’s testimony, 
I will not dwell on the facts of the current 
longshore dispute. Suffice it to say that the 
negotiations have been underway since Oc- 
tober 1970 and that all attempts to resolve 
it have failed. The exhaustive mediation ef- 
forts by the Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service and the good 
offices of the Governors of the Western States 
have proved to be of no avail. All the pro- 
cedures for resolving this dispute under the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
have been exhausted. 

In September of 1971, the President per- 
sonally met with the disputing parties in an 
attempt to settle the impasse. The Presi- 
dent’s efforts were in vain and he is now 
asking the Congress for emergency legisla- 
tion to avert further economic hardship to 
this Nation. 

If the Congress does not act promptly, 
this strike will cause serious human suffer- 
ing and economic losses resulting from un- 
employment, market dislocation, food short- 
ages and higher prices. 

Let me spell out these losses in more 
detail— 

BALANCE OF TRADE 


Continuation of this strike can only ag- 
gravate the U.S. balance of trade position. 
This could raise serious questions in the 
minds of our trading partners as to our will 
and our ability to resolve our economic prob- 
lems, 

As you know, in recent years, U.S. imports 
have been growing at a faster rate than 
U.S. exports, progressively diminishing the 
favorable balance of trade we have long en- 
joyed. Last year, for the first time since 1893, 
the United States had a trade deficit. The 
trade deficit, which was $2 billion, is a mat- 
ter of highest national concern and vigor- 
ous action has been initiated by the Admin- 
istration and the Congress ot reverse the 
situation. 

Many American export commodities have 
close substitutes in world markets. If our 
products are not readily available, our for- 
eign customers can obtain and will seek sub- 
stitutes elsewhere. Moreover, if the strike 
continues, foreign customers may shift per- 
manently to non-U.S. sources of supply, re- 
sulting in a continued loss of export mar- 
kets. 

West Coast ports are important to the con- 
duct of U.S. foreign trade. In 1970, vessel 
shipments through those ports accounted for 
$4.2 billion in U.S. exports whereas in 1971, 
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only $3.3 billion in exports were shipped 
from the West Coast. Although part of this 
was due to lessened demand by our foreign 
customers, our figures indicate that the West 
Coast dock strike has had a significant ad- 
verse effect on U.S. shipments to foreign 
markets. Also, during the 100 day strike 
which began on July 1, 1971, U.S. export- 
ers were able to divert some shipments to 
Canadian and Gulf ports at additional ex- 
pense, 

This option has been significantly more 
limited since the resumption of the strike. 
Tuesday, pickets at the Mexican Border had 
to be enjoined from preventing diversions 
to Mexican ports, and as of yesterday, the 
Canadian longshoremen were still 
to load any U.S. products diverted from the 
West Coast to Canadian ports, although I 
understand that an injunction was also 
issued there last night. 

Continuation of the present strike would 
cause our export losses to increase further, 
particularly since our foreign customers 
have already been severely inconvenienced 
and are even less likely to tolerate additional 
delays in delivery of U.S. products. Exports 
which depend heavily on West Coast dock 
facilities for access to international markets 
would be particularly affected. Among these 
are exports of logs and lumber, about 75 
percent of which normally move through 
the affected ports, 40 percent of woodpulp 
exports, and over 33 percent of wheat ex- 
ports. For example, the Western Wood Prod- 
ucts Association estimated that its mem- 
bers suffered actual losses of $943,000 per 
day during the 100 day strike. 

So much for exports; but, what about im- 
ports? Obviously, these have also been af- 
fected by the West Coast dock strike. A 
case in point is the Japanese automobiles 
normally unloaded on the West Coast. These 
are transported on specially designed ships 
which have the flexibility to unload in any 
U.S. port, Although this would involve some 
delay in delivery schedules, these automo- 
biles can be unloaded in Gulf ports, as they 
in fact were during the 100 day strike, Be- 
cause products imported through the West 
Coast are essentially finished and semi- 
finished manufactures which have a con- 
siderably greater dollar value per ton than 
the agricultural products and other raw ma- 
terials exported from the West Coast, the 
diversion of imports is economically much 
more feasible than the diversion of exports, 
Estimates predicated on data available in 
the Department indicate that the net effect 
in 1971 on our balance of trade resulting 
from the 100 day strike was a deficit of 
$500 million, 


MARITIME LOSSES 


The renewal of the strike continues to se- 
verely affect U.S. flag operators. Their finan- 
cial losses directly impair our efforts to re- 
build the U.S. merchant marine 

As of today, loss of earnings in the long- 
shore segment of the maritime industry re- 
sulting from the current strike are estimated 
to amount to $410,000 per day in losses of 
wages. During the 100 day strike, direct wage 
losses to U.S. ships’ crews amounted to $5 
million, exclusive of fringe benefits, Some 
46 U.S. flag vessels and 203 foreign flag ves- 
sels were laid up during the peak of the 
strike’s impact resulting in a loss of over 
3,000 ship days for U.S. flag vessels alone, 
When I testified before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, only two days ago, I stated 
that 17 U.S. flag vessels and 69 foreign flag 
vessels were already strike bound. Today, 
there are 22 U.S. flag vessels and 71 foreign 
flag vessels strike bound. The number is 
growing daily! 


DOMESTIC LOSSES 


Most of the food supplied to the State of 
Hawaii normally is shipped from the West 
Coast ports subject to the strike. During the 
100 day strike, food supplies had to be 
shipped from other ports or by air freight 
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price freeze. y 
Approximately 95 percent of Hawaii's 
sugar output normally is shipped to the 
West Coast ports subject to the strike. Dur- 
ing the 100 day strike, significant losses were 
incurred as a result of higher shipping costs 
to other ports and emergency storage costs 
for these shipments which were delayed. 

I’m sure you are aware that a group of 
Hawaiian small businessmen have formed 
“Operation Black Eye” and have brought to 
Washington a petition signed by 80,000 resi- 
dents of Hawaii pleading for an immediate 
termination of this strike to alleviate the 
critical situation in that State. Considering 
the fact that the total population of Hawali 
is approximately 769,000, we believe that the 
number of signatures reflects the concern 
with which Hawaiians view this strike. 

The small businessmen who organized 
“Operation Black Eye” have indicated to the 
Department of Commerce that the true im- 

of the strike cannot adequately be 
measured by statistics, but must also be 
seen in human terms, in terms of consumers, 
particularly those in lower income levels, 
and in terms of small businessmen. The 
lower income consumer finds himself unable 
to purchase many necessities because of the 
extra costs of air freight and the scarcity of 
products. The small businessman finds him- 
self lacking the resources to weather the fi- 
nancial burdens of the strike. In short, the 
people of Hawaii see themselves the victims 
of a situation over which they have no con- 
trol and for which they are in no way 
responsible. 

Additional losses occurred in other states 
affected by the strike. Based on state gov- 
ernment statistics, we estimate that cargo 
losses during the 100 day strike amounted to 
$17.5 million per day through California 
ports and $6 million per day through Oregon 
and Washington ports. Losses of $1 million 
per day were reported in the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon in the form of lost wheat 
and lumber sales alone. Food prices increased 
in Alaska, prior to the wage price freeze, as 
a result of having to ship food by truck or 
from other ports. 

The strike also has a severe, if not dis- 
astrous, impact on some small nearby port 
neighborhoods and businesses. The halt in 
port activity adversely affects small truckers, 
importers and exporters whose livelihood de- 
pends on a steady flow of merchandise and 
also affects small retail establishments. 

In closing, I believe that continuation of 
the dock strike would be a severe blow to the 
welfare and economy of this Nation. Accord- 
ingly, I urge prompt enactment of Senate 
Joint Resolution 187. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, I want 
to pay tribute today to the exchange pro- 
gram for high school and college stu- 
dents, Youth for Understanding. Ever 
since 1951, Youth for Understanding has 
played a leadership role in promoting 
international understanding through a 
wide-based program of cultural ex- 
changes. The underpinning of the entire 
program is the belief that a youth’s edu- 
cation must involve a living experience 
in some foreign country. How else can we 
move toward the kind of international 
understanding that we have been striv- 
ing for over centuries? 

YFU has grown rapidly and impres- 
sively over this short period of time. Since 
its inception, more than 19,300 students 


from 47 countries in Europe, Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa have come to the 
United States. Since 1956, more than 11,- 
300 American high school students have 
gone overseas under the auspices of YFU, 
particularly in the Latin American coun- 
tries of Bolivia, Guatemala, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Nigeria. Each program 
has a unique quality that is adjusted to 
the general character of the community 
where the YFU participant is living. In 
addition, there are special programs such 
as the YFU Chorale and the Community 
College program which have been a tre- 
mendous success. 

The admirable record of YFU is greatly 
due to the work and dedication of Dr. 
Rachel Andresen, executive director, and 
all those people who have supported 
YFU throughout the years. The State De- 
partment has also been of great assist- 
ance. 

Each year the YFU continues to gain 
momentum. It is an organization for 
youth and an organization which op- 
erates at a youthful pace with a youthful 
spirit. I congratulate YFU on the fine 
work it has done and will continue to do. 


THE LATE SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, 
OF ARIZONA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, one of the 
men who I have always admired very 
much is the late Senator Carl Hayden of 
Arizona. His death last month marked 
the end of one of the most unusual ca- 
reers in American politics. He was a dis- 
tinguished and unusual man. 

Senator Hayden began to represent 
his beloved State of Arizona in the US. 
Congress when that State came into the 
Union in 1912. He continued with his 
service in the Senate and had a combined 
service in the House and Senate of al- 
most threescore years. 

The value of public service is not how 
long we serve, but how well. Senator 
Hayden served well. It was my privilege 
to serve on the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for a number of years 
with Senator Carl Hayden. I marveled 
at his memory, his keen mind, his grasp 
at governmental affairs and world af- 
fairs. I often thought that he knew more 
about the operation of the U.S. Govern- 
ment than any man I have ever met. 

Senator Carl Hayden was a kindly 
man. I never heard him speak harshly 
of anyone. If Carl Hayden participated 
in a matter it was for the purpose of 
helping. 

The historians will have ample ma- 
terial in the life and works of Senator 
Carl Hayden for many volumes. There 
is so much to write concerning his ac- 
complishments. I would not attempt it 
here. I merely wish to express my sorrow 
at his passing and my sympathy to those 
he has left behind, 

The poet, Mattie Richard Tyler, of 
Washington, was a personal friend of 
Carl Hayden. Upon his passing she wrote 
the poem, “The Senate Patriarch Goes 
Home.” Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the poem printed as a 
part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tue SENATE PATRIARCH GOES HOME—SENATOR 
CARL HAYDEN, 1877-1972 
(By Mattie Richards Tyler) 
One winter night, a few brief years ago, 
I sat and listened to you reminisce. 
Across the street, your Capitol was aglow 
With lights; and you were such a part of 
this 
That when you spoke of "going home real 
soon”"— 
To Arizona and your friends out there— 
I wondered if your thoughts would drift each 
noon 
To Congress, and your Senate desk and 
chair. 


For fifty-six full years, you quietly served 

The nation, and the state that you loved 
best. 

Your path, so strewn with honors, never 
swerved... 

Through dedicated work you met each test. 

Your life is ended; but your work survives 

And blossoms in the fields of countless lives. 


A CLARIFICATION ON THE 
RECORD 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, some 
time ago a most controversial document 
was issued by Congressman Dowpy’s 
House District Subcommittee concern- 
ing an FHA insured rehabilitation proj- 
ect, the Clifton Terrace Apartments lo- 
cated in Washington, D.C. Most of the 
charges made in that report have been 
contradicted by the findings of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Further, the report was disavowed 
by subcommittee members who never 
participated in, reviewed, or saw the re- 
port prior to its publication. 

Yet the report stands as a Govern- 
ment document, and certain inaccuracies 
contained therein have never been of- 
ficially refuted. I would like to set the 
record straight regarding a charge made 
against a former member of my staff who 
until recently was the general counsel to 
Housing Development Corp., the non- 
profit sponsor of the Clifton Terrace 
Apartments. 

The report made the claim that Miss 
Marilyn Melkonian had been employed 
by the Neighborhood Legal Services proj- 
ect, a federally funded program, at the 
same time she was employed on my staff. 
This information is not accurate, Miss 
Melkonian was employed by the Neigh- 
borhood Legal Services project from 
June 18, 1967, to August 31, 1967. She was 
not employed as a member of my staff 
until September 9, 1967. I hope this state- 
ment for the record will avoid any ref- 
erence to the inaccuracies of this report 
= i to Miss Melkonian in the 

uture. 


SUDDEN INFANT DEATH SYNDROME 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, January 25 one of my constituents, 
Mr. Saul Goldberg, presented testimony 
on a little known subject before the Sub- 
committee on Children and Youth. 

Mr. Goldberg is president of the Inter- 
national Guild for Infant Survival, Inc. 
of Baltimore, Md. The guild was started 
in November of 1964 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Saul Goldberg and now has more than 
seven chapters in the United States and 
one in Wales. 
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In his presentation before the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Goldberg discussed the 
mysterious phenomena of sudden infant 
death, more commonly called crib 
death which claims the lives of 10,000 
to 15,000 babies. This disease, as the name 
denotes, strikes suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and in light of present medical 
knowledge there is no known way to 
prevent it. Research has begun, theories 
advanced; however, very little is still 
known. I am certainly pleased that the 
subcommittee hearings were held, not 
only to bring a focus to this disease, but 
also to stress the fact that additional 
research is certainly needed. An example 
of the need for funding is evidenced by 
the campaign currently embarked upon 
in my State by the International Guild 
for Infant Survival to raise $100,000 for 
medical research. I will certainly support 
additional research and highly praise the 
fine work of the International Guild for 
Infant Survival. 

I would also like to point out to my 
colleagues that the February 8 episode 
of “Marcus Welby, M.D.” will feature 
an exploration of the sudden infant 
death syndrome. I congratulate ABC 
Television for this public service and rec- 
ommend the program to my colleagues. I 
also recommend the moving testimony 
of Mr. Goldberg which follows and also 
the articles featured in the Baltimore 
Sun and the Washington Post on the 
Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 

JANUARY 25, 1972. 

Thank you, Mr, Senator, for this oppor- 
tunity to exercise my participation in our 
democratic form of government. Accordingly, 
I speak before you as a private citizen, as a 
father for his family, as a parent who has 
personally experienced the tragedy of Sud- 
den Infant Death, and as President of The 
International Guild for Infant Survival and 
Chairman of the International Council for 
Infant Survival. In all these capacities, I 
thank you and the Committee for your 
interest in what we call Sudden Infant Death 
and for your holding this hearing. On behalf 
of everyone I represent here today, we greatly 
and gratefully appreciate your concern for 
the very lives of our young children. 

I need not dwell on the characteristics and 
details of Sudden Infant Death for I would 
like to assume we all understand something 
of its nature and tragedy. But I would like 
to say a personal word for background pur- 
poses. 

My family experienced our own Sudden 
Infant Death tragedy when we suddenly lost 
our daughter Suzanne on Wednesday, De- 
cember 4, 1963, a scant 12 days after the 
tragic assassination of President Kennedy. 
If you can recall the magnitude of your own 
shock and our nation’s grief at the loss of 
this great leader, then you have some insight 
into the magnitude of our own personal 
shock and grief at the loss of our normal, 
healthy, beautiful little 2-month-old girl! 
Multiply this by the thousands of similar 
sudden deaths of equally precious babies and 
you begin to obtain some idea of the disas- 
trous proportions and extent of this major 
problem of infant mortality. 


In trying to discover as much as possible 
about this unknown killer of infants, we 
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were frustrated as individuals to learn 
that little or nothing was being done any- 
where to get to the bottom of this phenom- 
enon, and that very, very few people, includ- 
ing physicians and public health officials, 
knew anything about it. In fact, many never 
heard of it before, or had some misconcep- 
tion about it. So, in the true spirit of Amer- 
ican togetherness, friends and strangers 
banded together for common purpose in 
pursuit of this killer in our midst. 

And so The Guild for Infant Surviva: was 
founded in Baltimore in late 1964... to 
fight this killer, to help solve the mystery of 
Sudden Infant Death, to eradicate it from the 
face of the earth and save the lives of 
thousands of infants here in our own coun- 
try and around the world as well. From the 
beginning, we established three main pur- 
poses: to help families understand about 
Sudden Infant Death and its ramifications, 
to educate and arouse the general public to 
an awareness of its seriousness and scope, to 
support and encourage medical and scientific 
interest and activity in the study of this 
puzzling mystery. 

The Guild for Infant Survival has grown 
to 10 affiliated autonomous groups, 25 re- 
gional representatives in various states and 
communities from coast to coast, plus per- 
sonal or medical contacts in almost a dozen 
countries over the globe. The Guild is a 
membership organization of both stricken 
parents who know first-hand about Sudden 
Infant Death and those who have the good 
fortune to be spared but share our concern— 
who have a voice in what we do and how we 
do it. Their work is done on a voluntary, 
spare-time, unpaid basis. In addition to 
members and contributors, there are many 
who serve and support us in a variety of ways 
individually and through other groups and 
organizations, so that there are literally thou- 
sands of citizens involved with us. 

In communities where Guild groups are 
most active, the problem of Sudden Infant 
Death is no longer unheard of. For people 
have come to realize that, instead of sticking 
their heads in the sand, or ignoring this 
problem, the way to solve a problem is be 
face it, honestly .. . squarely . 
fully. At least 4 research projects. have been 
given impetus due to the efforts of our Guild 
groups, and there may be more. We estimate 
that Guild contributions directly for Sudden 
Infant Death research now approximate $30,- 
000 without large corporate, foundation, or 
public funds, donated by ordinary, wonderful 
people who really care about our kids. 

The Guild reaches out its hand of friend- 
ship and its heart full of understanding to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of “crib death” 
families. You can imagine how heavy the 
burden of self-guilt must hang over the 
family and anyone else with the baby at the 
time, and how important it ts to relieve that 
unnecessary weight with information and 
compassion. Our Guilds bring these parents 
and the public in closer contact with re- 
searchers themselves and their facilities, 
sponsor meetings with health personnel, and 
held the first parent-medical conference !n 
1969. 

We have succeeded in bringing our own 
state health officials to recognize Sudden In- 
fant Death as a legitimate cause of death on 
medical certificates, to undertake special 
studies and statistical tabulations, and to 
call on us in time of need and cooperation. 
In Maryland, state appropriations to complete 
the research floor of the new Medical Ex- 
aminers Building were obtained with Guild 
help so there would at least be a place in 
which research could begin, and in which it 
has. 

Our Guild groups are satisfied that we can 
successfully aid and console the families of 
these young victims, provided we can expect 
the cooperation of medical authorities and 
public health officials, especially in verifying 
the serious extent of Sudden Infant Death. 
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Much of this is also true when we reach out 
to the general public but the need for greater 
Government participation is more so. This is 
because the mass media which influence pub- 
lic knowledge and opinion so dramatically 
and extensively turn to those in a position 
to know and inform. 

In the first few years of Guild for Infant 
Survival activity, it was very importent for 
us to impress upon those we contacted that 
there was such a phenomenon as Sudden In- 
fant Death and that it was serious. Al- 
though much correspondence was exchanged 
with Federal health officials and visits made 
to the National Institutes of Health, we could 
not obtain a relatively simple written state- 
ment acknowledging the true nature and ex- 
tent of Sudden Infant Death. Nor could we 
find even one reference to this problem in 
any available Government publication on 
health, infant care, or mortality statistics. 
And I am speaking in general terms, not in 
specifics more difficult to come by. In fact, 
it wasn’t until a year or two ago that we 
finally received statements in writing that 
were pertinent and helpful. I don’t think 
these services of Government, which exist for 
public good, should be so withheld, and I 
certainly shudder to think that the National 
Institutes of Health has a “head in the sand” 
attitude. 

Beyond this, most of the problems we have 
encountered lie in the direction of skimpy 
medical activity to stamp out this killer, and 
our intention as a Government to seriously 
pursue this goal. In order to ascertain the 
status of basic knowledge and information 
known about Sudden Infant Death, our 
Guild in Baltimore undertook a nationwide 
survey. A questionnaire concerning Sudden 
Infant Death was mailed to the chief health 
Official of each of the 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in June 1971. Within 2 
months or so, replies had been received from 
all but 9 states. Thirty-nine (39) states and 
the Distirct of Columbia returned completed 
questionnaires and two states submitted their 
information in letter form. I should like to 
refer to the preliminary analysis of this sur- 
vey in this statement now. 

It seems logical to assume that before we 
attack a problem, we should all understand 
what the problem is. This involves terminol- 
ogy, definition, description. In the 8 years 
of our involvement, there is still no uniform, 
accepted definition, no standardized descrip- 
tion—and worse, no universally designated 
name or term. We are all familiar with the 
variety of names in current use: Sudden In- 
fant Death, Sudden Unexplained Infant 
Death, Sudden Death Syndrome, Sudden 
Death in Infancy, etc. It is difficult to believe 
that we have yet to take this obvious initial 
step in official recognition. 

Our questionnaire replies revealed 16 dif- 
ferent names or phrases being used to iden- 
tify what is essentially the same phenome- 
non. “Crib death” was most frequently 
named, by 20 of the 42 jurisdictions replying; 
Sudden Infant Death was second with 7 
states. Nine (9) states used no official desig- 
nation at all and 6 states were guided by the 
certified cause of death or pathological diag- 
nosis. In only 14 states was a single desig- 
nation employed, but there were still 7 dif- 
ferent terms used among these 14 states! 
Nine (9) states used two terms and 4 states 
used 3. This illustrates a confusing situation 
in naming the problem we are talking about 
and trying to solve. 

The Guild for Infant Survival recommends 
use of the term “Sudden Infant Death” in 
cooperation with other parent groups. To 
use “crib death” implies death in the crib, 
but this is not always true and may be mis- 
leading if officially adopted. It may, however, 
have value in colloquial usage. Sudden Infant 
Death is simple, direct, and easily understood 
by stricken parents and scientific researchers. 

Along with a name should be a definition. 
No uniform or standard phraseology exists. I 
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understand that just recently the National 
Institute o1 Child Health and Human De- 
velopment has circulated a suggested one. 
But earlier this year, the Guild delved into 
this shortcoming with our medical advisors 
and proposes the following working defini- 
tion: The death of an ostensibly healthy 
infant or young child which occurs suddenly 
and unexpectedly and which remains unex- 
plained after post-mortem examination. 

Before any name and definition agreed 
upon can be of value, their use must be rec- 
ognized and accepted by the state filing in- 
formation. In our survey, 5 states replied 
that no term is acceptable. Twenty-seven 
(27) states said they did recognize and ac- 
cept one of the terms but 8 more qualified 
their affirmative response; for example, only 
if no other cause could be found or if the 
certifying authority used it. 

Another fundamental piece of information 
needed before a logical attack can be made 
on Sudden Infant Death is, we think, to 
know the frequency and its relation to other 
health problems and causes of infant mor- 
tality. We all know about the International 
Classification of Diseases and Causes of 
Death (Adapted) and its detailed classifica- 
tion of all health problems with accompany- 
ing code number identification. One would 
expect to find some specific category within 
this system for our subject today, Sudden 
Infant Death (or some related terminology). 
There is none. Yet if we look far enough, we 
find a catch-all category of ill-defined causes 
or conditions, 

Our survey revealed use of two such cate- 
gories in this section frequently mentioned 
by state health officials. The state of Indi- 
ana put it the best way: “Sudden Infant 
Death is recorded in accordance with the 8th 
Revision International Classification of Dis- 
eases and with instruction from the Na- 
tional Center on Vital Statistics. SID is 
classified in the Symptoms and Ill-Defined 
Conditions Category ‘795 Sudden death 
(cause unknown).’ A crib death diagnosis 
is charged to “796.2 Found dead (cause un- 
known).’ If a more specific cause is indi- 
cated the death is charged to that category; 
e.g, interstitial pneumonitis, axphyxia, 
etc... .” In our discussion here, I think it 
is agreed among the experts that Sudden 
Infant Death and crib death are one and 
the same. Yet the International Classifica- 
tion is used to split these into two parts 
(above). Note also that neither category 
makes any reference to age. Adults as well 
as infants can and do become tabulated in 
both classifications. In the Guild survey, 8 
states use both categories, 18 states use one 
or the other, 4 states use some variation of 
the two, 2 use a supplemental number, a 
couple of states use the accidental death 
category (E913); one used other conditions 
of newborn (778.9) for crib deaths under 28 
days. Thirty-one (31) states mentioned some 
code number, 5 mentioned none, 5 were 
indefinite. Mention was also made of the 
imprecise or vague specification as to age, 
as not being sufficient for Sudden Infant 
Death. 

The Guild for Infant Survival believes it 
is important for the National Center for 
Health Statistics to officially propose before 
the forthcoming Revisions Committee of the 
International Classification of Diseases a 
separate and specific classification term and 
code number for Sudden Infant Death. With 
the Federal health authorities showing the 
way for the states—as formally proposed by 
resolution of the state assembly of Califor- 
nia—this revision would be a monumental 
step in the right direction. 

This special classification and coding is 
essential to the accurate state tabulations 
of crib deaths. Fifteen (15) states reported 
no Official tabulation in state health sta- 
tistics; 25 said they do, especially when age 
is considered, but noted variables, Minnesota 
responded when asked if SID’s are tabulated 
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in state statistics: “Yes but, the variations 
in methods of certification and coding lead 
to some confusion. ICDA 795 should include 
the total—but some are coded 796.2 for 
various reasons.” Tennessee said: ‘Those 
rules for selecting and classifying the causes 
of death are quite sensitive to the manner 
in which the medical certification is com- 
pleted. Thus, in interpreting data regarding 
cause of death it is important to remember 
that a slight variance in the statement of 
cause of death may result in an appreciable 
difference in the cause to which the death 
is assigned by using the standard rules.” 

North Dakota noted the extra effort re- 
quired: “...No separate tabulation has 
been made of ‘crib deaths’ or ‘sudden death 
of infants’ other than the fact that these 
would be in the total of ‘Ill-defined’ causes. 
To tabulate differently would require indi- 
vidual examination of each infant death 
certificate by a qualified medical person 
which service is not available to the Division 
of Vital Statistics (N. Dak.) at this time.” 

The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development is fond of quoting 
statistics which we believe are, in reality, too 
low. References are continually being made 
to projections based on 2 to 3 sudden infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births, to rationalize 
estimates as low as 7500 and as high as only 
12,000. We believe even the higher estimate 
to be too low in the overall significance of 
the problem, Our reasons are these: Projec- 
tions for the entire country are based on 
only 2-3 study areas like Seattle and Phila- 
delphia. Yet the Chief Medical Examiner of 
Maryland noted the Sudden Infant Death 
rate in Baltimore as 6 per 1,000 live births. 
Since we are told there is a correlation be- 
tween Sudden Infant Death incidence and 
general infant mortality, it would seem that 
SID incidences would be higher in areas 
with greater infant mortality, as in the 
South, thus increasing the total annual 
number, 

Then there is the problem of finding and 
tabulating every Sudden Infant Death. Even 
as successful and enlightening as we haye 
been in Maryland, there are still occasions 
when there is no official record of a Sudden 
Infant Death which we have discovered pri- 
vately, as through a hospital or the family 
itself or a relative or neighbor. It is likely 
these “hidden” cases are more frequent in 
less enlightened communities. It is not difi- 
cult to accomplish this, especially where af- 
fluence and influence coincide. Finally, no 
consideration of this syndrome can be com- 
plete without regard for the phenomenon of 
“near” Sudden Infant Deaths... when 
normal, healthy infants suddenly are found 
near death but for some unexplained reason 
pull out of this situation, recover and re- 
turn to normal. Yet competent medical ex- 
amination cannot explain this strange oc- 
currence, These, too, should be included in 
the SID count. For all these reasons, our 
Guilds and our local advisors believe it is 
quite possible the frequency of Sudden In- 
fant Death could reach as high as 25,000 in- 
fants/yr. 

For all this concern, with all these un- 
certainties and lack of knowledge, relatively 
little research funding has been granted by 
the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development (NICHD) down 
through the years. Here again, we have never 
been able to ascertain the exact extent of 
research funding. This continuing inability 
to pin down specific information, which 
should be available to the public, may lead 
to suspicious conclusions. 

As of last year, the Guild was able only to 
estimate the extent of specific SID research 
funding by NICHD at about $700,000 in the 
8 years of Institute existence. It is also con- 
ceivable at the time that up to 200,000 Amer- 
ican babies were lost to SID in 8 years. 

Simple arithmetic reveals that only $3.50 
per lost child was being spent. Even if we 
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conceded the Institute’s upper estimate of 
12,000 SID losses per year, we would still be 
spending only about $7.00 each. 

In an honest attempt to prove or dis- 
prove our $700,000 figure, we asked the In- 
stitute to provide us with a yearly break- 
down of funding since its inception. It would 
seem logical that an index of research grants 
by title or specific subject would yield this 
data conveniently. Yet it took more than 2 
months to obtain these statistics, and then 
only for the 1971 fiscal year. The information 
sheet listed 43 grants totalling $1.8 million 
relating to infant mortality/SID, but only 
one specifically for Sudden Infant Death of 
$46,000 (or $2-4 per child). In 1970, there 
was only one grant, for $33,000 ($1.50-$3 per 
child). Yet the total NICHR budget rose 
from $76 million to $94 million in 1971, with 
a $5.7 million increase for support of general 
child health research, which includes crib 
death. 

It is our position that the problem of 
Sudden Infant Death is too devastating and 
horrible to be explained away by 43 funding 
grants which may indirectly relate to the 
problem—that the magnitude and signif- 
icance of the problem are so great as to 
demand commensurate and specific funding. 

This lack of substantial funding is further 
explained by Government officials by a lack 
of “meritorious research ideas” or “qualified 
researchers.” There are many potential re- 
searchers ready and willing to investigate 
SID in néw and potentially promising direc- 
tions. Although they may not meet the 
established standards of scrutinizing study 
sections, these are respected men of com- 
petence and position in their own flelds and 
are worthy of a chance to explore their 
theories. It just may be that such a bizarre 
problem may require a bizarre or non-con- 
formist approach, instead of standard or 
restricted technique. 

We say this for two good reasons: First, 
we must always keep in mind the lives which 
are lost every day. I find it indecent and 
inhuman to wait for Just the proper meri- 
torious ideas to come along for considera- 
ion while our babies are being struck down 
before our eyes day in and day out. Second, 
the funds to support research are public 
funds, derived from us the taxpayers. The 
very fact that these same taxpayers in many 
numbers voluntarily and anxiously contrib- 
ute their own monies to our private efforts 
to fund research serves as a mandate to 
public officials to put their taxes to use to 
save lives now! 

Our proposal is sensible and meaningful: 
Establish a certain substantial sum of 
money earmarked specifically for Sudden In- 
fant Death research. Invite all interested 
researchers to apply for funding. Then 
choose those most capable and promising 
for funding. Make the most of what there is 
now; don't wait for an ideal who may never 
come. Only in this way will we know that 
our Government really cares about our 
babies! 

Down through the years, NICHD has 
calmed us with repeated phrases that Sud- 
den Infant Death has a high priority for 
attention and action. That it is the greatest 
single killer of infants from one month 
to one year of age. And more. Looking back, 
however, relatively little has been under- 
taken and even less has been accomplished. 
It is almost as if there were no such entity 
as Sudden Infant Death if you search the 
records and literature...even though 
thousands of empty cribs, tiny graves, and 
broken hearts bear mute evidence of the 
total destruction of this killer in our midst. 

Is this, then the record of a Government 
which serves the people? In seeking to solve 
every problem of man’s development from 
prenatal care to geriatrics, does a problem 
like Sudden Infant Death get lost in the 
overwhelming responsibilities of this com- 
prehensive Health Institute? Is Govern- 
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ment’s priority and present preoccupation 
with birth control and population growth 
conflicting with the saving of the lives of 
newborn babies? The time has come for our 
Government to back up its words and inten- 
tions with dollars and sense! We spend 
millions in research to perfect birth control 
devices, but paltry thousands to save new 
human lives we love so much, Where is our 
sense of values? 

Experience indicates that Government 
does not act on its own initiative to solve 
serious problems, but only reacts when some 
unexpected, disastrous episode compels it 
to positive action. Are these daily unex- 
pected disastrous episodes too commonplace 
to attract urgent, serious action? Are these 
infant tragedies therefore being compounded 
by inaction? 

We of The Guild for Infant Survival can- 
not keep silent and watch more children 
die in vain without lifting a finger and rais- 
ing our voices. We cannot ignore these daily 
tragedies happening before our very eyes 

. watching these precious babies slip 
through our hearts and homes! And America 
cannot afford to sit idly by while millions of 
hours of manpower and talent which could 
be put to peaceful and productive purpose 
are buried forever. 

These departed children can no longer 
speak for themselves . . . so we of The Guild 
for Infant Survival speak for them, so they 
shall not have died in vain. We come to plead 
for the lives of future generations who face 
this same horrible threat of sudden death at 
the very beginning of life. 

No one can say who will be touched in the 
weeks and months ahead. We do know there 
will be many; unfortunately, far too many. 
How much longer will our babies—yours and 
mine—die so tragically and so unnecessarily? 
How much do we really value life itself? 

Today, you have a golden opportunity given 
to very few: to save thousands of lives every 
year in every future generation of mankind 
. . « by considering and acting on what we 
have said here today. . . to speed the day 
when no more babies will die. . . 

John Donne sald it best: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself. Every 
man is a piece of the Continent, a part of 
the main. . . Any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Mankind, And 
therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls, it tolls for thee. . .” 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1972] 
THe Mystery or Cris DEATH 


Among the many baffling mysteries of the 
human body, few remain as persistently un- 
solved as crib death. The disease is known 
medically as sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS). Estimates vary on how many victims 
die every year; the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development believes be- 
tween 7,400 and 10,500 occur annually, while 
two private groups—the National Foundation 
for Sudden Infant Death and the Guild for 
Infant Survival—put the figures between 10,- 
000 and 20,000. Whatever the number, little 
argument exists that SIDS is a definite dis- 
ease and is the number one cause of death in 
infants after the first week of life. Mystery is 
present because it can neither be predicted or 
prevented. The infant is usually under six 
months of age. Typically, the baby is healthy 
and normal, though sometimes a common 
cold may be present; he or she has been put 
to bed routinely but some hours later, with 
neither a cry or an indication of pain, is 
found dead. 

On Tuesday, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Children and Youth held one day of hearings 
on crib death. One expected and much needed 
result of these hearings is that greater pub- 
lic attention will now be focused on this 
dangerous and widespread disease, Dr. Abra- 
ham Bergman of Children’s Orthopedic Hos- 
pital in Seattle and president of the National 
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Foundation for Sudden Infant Death, be- 
lieves that the urgent problem about SID’S 
“is ignorance among the medical profession 
and lay public. In the vast majority of com- 
munities, parents who lose children to SIDS 
are treated as criminals ... Many medical ex- 
aminers and coroners are still calling the dis- 
ease suffiocation or a variety of other names.” 
In addition to normal reactions of grief, par- 
ents of SIDS victims often suffer guilt or 
emotional pain unmatched by other diseases. 
“The toll of broken families around the coun- 
try for sudden infant death is shocking,” 
said Dr. Bergman. 

As a beginning sign of congressional in- 
terest in SIDS, the hearings were useful. As 
Sen. Walter F. Mondale, the subcommittee 
chairman noted, it was only three years ago 
that crib death was finally identified and 
described as a specific disease. What needs 
to be done now is for NIH to examine its re- 
search posibilities, first to discover the cause 
of SIDS and then to see how it may be pre- 
vented. Neither goal will be easy to reach, but 
with annual deaths ranging in the 10,000 
area, the reduction of infant mortality should 
at least be a major concern of both Congress 
and the government. No one can deny that 
SIDS is surely a major concern to tens of 
thousands of parents. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 30, 1972] 
CRIB-DEATH Stupy NEeps $100,000 


A Baltimore-based organization dedicated 
to exploring the mysteries of sudden infant 
death has embarked on a campaign to raise 
$100,000 for medical research. 

The drive is being led by Mr. and Mrs. Saul 
Goldberg, a Baltimore couple who founded 
the international Guild for Infant Survival 
in November, 1964, less than a year after the 
sudden, unexplained death of their 2-month- 
old daughter. 

There has been little research into sudden 
infant death—also known as crib death— 
and its cause and prevention are unknown. A 
recent Senate hearing noted there are 10,000 
deaths annually and that the federal govern- 
ment spent only $46,000 in 1971 for research 
into crib deaths. 

In a typical situation, a mother enters her 
child’s room in the morning and finds the 
infant dead in his crib. There is no clear 
medical reason for the child’s death and the 
parents, wrongfully, often blame themselves 
for the tragedy. 

In the Batlimore area last year there were 
94 deaths attributed to the sudden infant 
death syndrome; statewide, the total was 
more than 150. 

Because of the lack of a uniform reporting 
system, the failure of doctors to list the syn- 
drome on death certificates and the lack of 
experience on the part of some coroners, the 
Goldbergs feel the problem is grossly under- 
reported. They estimate the national death 
total at 25,000 annually. 

For years, Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg said in 
@ recent interview, they labored under the 
belief that, once made aware of the syn- 
drome, people would identify with the trag- 
edy and support research aimed at its elim- 
ination. 

But this has not happened. 

“CAN’T HIDE FROM IT” 

“People clam up about it Instead of reach- 
out to the problem,” Mr. Goldberg said. 
“There is tragedy in this world, people must 
realize it, they can’t hide from it,” he added. 

Consequently, the couple announced their 
intention to abandon the organization’s 
“low profile” and begin soliciting help from 
charitable organizations, corporate founda- 
tions and “affluent and influential” persons 
in the community. 

At the same time they are planning a cam- 
paign to attract donations from persons in 
stores, offices and shopping centers. They will 
do this through posters advertising a Feb- 
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ruary 8 episode of the “Marcus Welby, M.D.” 
television series in which the sudden infant 
death syndrome will be explored. 

Mr. Goldberg takes credit for initiating 
the show in a letter he mailed to the show’s 
producers in the summer of 1970 suggesting 
& program on crib death. 

They have no deadline for obtaining the 
$100,000 but said most of it will go to Dr. 
Russell S. Fisher, the state’s chief medical 
examiner, whose interest in crib death goes 
back 20 years. 

Dr. Fisher, who participated in the inter- 
view, said the money will be applied to basic 
research on the problem. 

MANY HAD MINOR INFECTIONS 

Dr. Fisher suspects that the syndrome is 
connected with the development of the in- 
fant’s immunological system to ward off in- 
fection and disease. 

Most of the deaths occur in the third or 
fourth month of life and sharply drop after 
the eighth month, he noted. It is during this 
period that the baby loses the immunological 
system inherited from its mother and begins 
to develop its own system. 

Sudden infant death may be due to a de- 
fect in the development of this system which 
would render the infant fatally susceptible 
to relatively minor infections, he said. Many 
crib death babies have had minor infections 
upon autopsy, he added. 

If these defects could be spotted, Dr. Fisher 
said, all children would be examined at four 
months of age and, if they possess the defect, 
their immunological defense system could be 
bolstered, say, by serum injections from the 
mother. 

Dr. Fisher said it would take $100,000-a- 
year for five years to hire a staff of immun- 
ologists and immuno-chemists to probe this 
theory. “We don’t have the money to get the 
talent,” he said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg hope, at least, to get 
this project initiated. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, last week I 
received a letter from a constituent con- 
cerning the designation of the first week 
in February as “We Appreciate Our 
Young People Week” in Kentucky. Let 
me be among the first to applaud this 
attitude. A healthy respect and concern 
for the young people of this country 
is an important first step in the eradica- 
tion of many of our juvenile problems. 
This recognition serves as a fitting in- 
troduction to my remarks today regard- 
ing current juvenile delinquency legisla- 
tion. 

Over the past 3 years my position on 
the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency has made me in- 
creasingly aware of the inadequate at- 
tempts on the Federal level to deal with 
the root causes of juvenile delinquency. 
The current overcrowding in our correc- 
tional facilities and courts is a direct 
result of our inexcusable neglect in the 
area. Undeniably, the most effective and 
efficient approach to any problem is to 
address its cause rather than simply its 
symptoms. For this reason I am con- 
vinced that a strong and broad program 
of delinquency prevention should be a 
major priority of this session of Con- 
gress 


The Juvenile Delinquency Subcom- 
mittee has recently held hearings on two 
pieces of legislation in this area. Both 
are aimed at delinquency prevention and 
both have met opposition on the grounds 
that the authority to implement and 
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fund projects such as they propose al- 
ready exists. This authority is scattered 
through a wide variety of types of legis- 
lation and effects a number of different 
agencies and bureaus. For the most part, 
these titles have received little, if any, 
funding or development. Therefore, 
while delinquency prevention programs 
have been recognized as important and 
authorizations provided for, they have 
not received the funds and priority which 
would make them viable, working pro- 
grams. 

This is a situation which I personally 
deplore. Until someone is willing to take 
the initiative in developing these various 
pieces of legislation into a broad and ef- 
fective delinquency prevention program, 
I will feel compelled to support the scat- 
tered pieces of prevention legislation 
that come before this session of Congress. 

My concern today, however, is with 
the one preventive approach which I feel 
holds the only real promise in dealing 
with the problems of today’s youth. That 
approach is basically one of helping kids 
to help themselves. It is exemplified by 
the efforts of YDDPA, the Youth Devel- 
opment and Delinquency Prevention Ad- 
ministration set up in HEW under the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act of 1968, in its organization 
of Youth Service Bureaus in special pilot 
projects throughout the country. As a 
concept, it is quite simple: To go into an 
area, determine what public and private 
services are then available to the youth 
of that area, and to set up a system 
whereby these various groups and agen- 
cies work closely together in their ef- 
forts, complementing and cross-refer- 
encing children in need to each other. It 
is the natural—and quite logical—ap- 
proach, It has, however, pointed out 
striking deficiencies in certain types of 
services badly needed by youth in most 
of these pilot communities. 

One of these areas is the provision of 
alternatives to the juvenile justice sys- 
tem, alternatives which supply young 
people with the understanding and 
counsel that will keep them out of the 
juvenile justice system. Innumerable 
young people each day find themselves 
in police stations, courtrooms, and de- 
tention centers across the country, the 
perpetrators of no real crime beyond 
that of status: The truant, the incor- 
rigible, the neglected, the runaway. 
Neither the police, the judiciary or the 
welfare systems in most of these areas 
have the time or money to help these 
kids. Their problems unresolved, these 
young people are too often hurried home 
or into juvenile institutions, only to 
reglut police stations, courts, and correc- 
tional institutions with their return. 

In my years as a county judge, I saw 
far too many of these young people ac- 
cumulating unnecessary police records 
and making return visits to our juvenile 
justice system. Unquestionably, many of 
them did not even belong there to begin 
with. The need to broaden and 
strengthen our efforts to help these chil- 
dren before they become involved in 
more serious sorts of crime is evidenced 
each day, as our courts, police depart- 
ments, and juvenile institutions become 
increasingly overburdened. 
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The Runaway Youth Act, which I orig- 
inally cosponsored in November of last 
year, is such an attempt. Its thrust is 
delinquency prevention through the en- 
couragement of alternatives to our exist- 
ing juvenile justice system. It has the 
support of police departments, juvenile 
judges, social workers, and national and 
local private groups throughout the 
country. It is a simple and relatively 
narrow piece of legislation, authorizing 
funds to HEW for grants and the pro- 
vision of technical assistance “for the 
purpose of developing local facilities to 
deal with the immediate needs of run- 
aways in a manner which is outside the 
law enforcement structure of the juve- 
nile justice system.” I feel, however, that 
its impact in the area of delinquency 
prevention will be extensive. 

For this reason, I wish to clarify a 
number of points regarding this bill 
which I feel to be important. 

In the first place, the shelter to be 
provided is only temporary. We are not 
encouraging our young people to leave 
home but giving them the immediate 
understanding and counsel which they so 
badly need in adjusting to life and the 
pressures of growing up. These shelters 
are meant to help bridge the gap be- 
tween parent and child and to provide 
our youth with a place to go when leav- 
ing home seems their only alternative. 
As recent hearing testimony has shown, 
the average runaway is under 14 and 
part of the white working class. He is not 
the disgruntled older youth of middle 
America seeking adventure. He leaves 
home, because something is very wrong 
there. The greatest service we can do 
them is to respect them and help them 
respect themselves. 

This brings me to my second point. 
How do you help these youngsters help 
themselves? What sorts of counseling and 
services do you provide them? Each per- 
son and each situation is different. Like- 
wise, each area of the country is differ- 
ent. The variety of projects which have 
sprung up at the local level in response 
to local needs is indicative of the type of 
programs that are needed, locally initi- 
ated, locally sponsored and tailored to 
local needs. I fully support the more 
comprehensive efforts of national orga- 
nizations such as the YWCA and Travel- 
ers’ Aid along this line. I do feel, how- 
ever, that the most effective programs are 
those designed to fill a gap in available 
youth services on the local level, projects 
funded by both public and private com- 
munity groups. It is my sincere hope, 
therefore, that this piece of legislation 
will eventually fund, on a limited basis, a 
wide variety of shelter homes and coun- 
seling facilities, encouraging local ini- 
tiative in broadening and strengthening 
services available to troubled youth in 
any area. 

This bill is meant to fund a broad range 
of programs, to complement existing 
services and projects and to retain flex- 
ibility in a locality’s response to delin- 
quency prevention outside its juvenile 
justice system. It does not offer any com- 
prehensive solution to our juvenile prob- 
lems; it encourages each locality to find 
its own answers. I believe it offers far 
more than a superficial glance at its title, 
the Runaway Youth Act, can convey. For 
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this reason I urge both the Members of 
the Judiciary Committee and the rest of 
Congress to carefully consider its even- 
tual passage. 

To this end I ask unanimous consent 
to have included in the Recorp a num- 
ber of letters and articles which I have 
received regarding the Runaway Youth 
Act, 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
January 14, 1972. 
Re: S. 2829, the Runaway Youth Act of 1971. 
Senator MarLow W. COOK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Cook: I am in receipt of 
your letter of December 21, 1971 enclosing a 
copy of the above Bill which has been intro- 
duced by you and Senator Birch Bayh. 

I have read the Bill carefully and all of 
its explanatory material and must say that 
I totally and wholeheartedly endorse this 
legislation. Statistics are hard to come by on 
how many runaway youths we have each 
year in a given community—those who come 
to the attention of the authorities are, I 
fear, merely the tip of the iceberg. As the 
presiding judge in the Juvenile Court of 
Baltimore City, I can say that the best esti- 
mate of the total number of runaways each 
year in our city would be several thousand. 

I think it is readily apparent what the 
ramifications and consequences of this ex- 
tensive problem are. It is a problem that 
has always been with any society, but I think 
that it is clear that it is one which has 
grown very sharply over the last number of 
years—a growth far out of proportion of the 
rising juvenile population. This can be at- 
tributed to a wide variety of factors—the 
increased alienation between the young and 
their elders, the drug culture, greater mo- 
bility, more maturity and many other fac- 
tors. For the purposes of your Bill it is not 
as important to pinpoint the causes as it 
is to pinpoint the effects. 

Each of these youngsters is troubled in his 
own way—some to a more severe degree than 
others—but each needs a kind, firm and 
understanding hand which the child does 
not feel is available at home and probably 
not in his school either. There is practically 
no other place where the child feels he can 
turn to reach out for this hand. The very 
meager facilities which exist for these chil- 
dren are taxed many, many times beyond 
the breaking point. These youngsters do not 
need punishment—they need sound and 
proper counseling and guidance. Failure to 
provide this will be to reject scores of thou- 
sands of fine young people each year and in 
so many of these cases cause them Irrepara- 
ble damage. It is only through the establish- 
ment of the type of resources which your 
Bill proposes that we can attempt to meet 
in a meaningful way the very real problems 
of our troubled youth. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT I. H. HAMMERMAN. 


YOUTH HELP Center, 
Chicago, INL., January 17, 1972. 

Deak SENATOR Coox: The Youth Help 
Center of the Grace Lutheran Church is 
presently in its fourth year of operation, and 
as such is the oldest runaway agency in the 
state of Illinois. I have been following the 
progress of your bill, and some of the hear- 

ings as reported in the newspapers. 
Enclosed you will find some older literature 
that we have that describes some of the 
things you seek to know about our program. 
I am aware that you have done excellent 
research in your bill, as we have spoken with 
the people of Runaway House in Washington 
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about your bill. I do not wish to be redun- 
dant, and hope to make this letter short so 
that we are not tooting our own horn with 
data you have already encountered. 

The bill is two years late. Chicago has al- 
ways had large numbers of runaways, pri- 
marily from the suburbs. Lately, with the 
increase in community youth centers, pri- 
marily of drug orientation, there has been 
s decrease in the numbers coming through. 
The change has been from a white suburban 
youth of middle class parents to the white, 
urban youth of working class parents. The 
cases have been more complex due to more 
legal complications—from schools, from 
marital situations (unknown custody), and 
from past recorded with law enforcement 
officials. We have always had great coopera- 
tion from the local police. 

From our annual report, you will notice 
that we are attempting to institute an ap- 
proach similar to that of your bill with a 
group home. In 1969, the YHC operated a 
group home for 7 months, but was forced to 
close it due to imadequate funding. Our 
experience has been that without concrete 
temporary alternatives in housing to offer 
youth, so they have a reasonable chance to 
expect parents permission and some help, 
most will turn and go back onto the streets 
for their survival. I cannot overemphasize 
the need for the homes that your bill will 
provide for. Time and time again a youth’s 
situation has crumbled due to the simple 
fact we were unable to provide him with an 
alternative living environment for only a 
few weeks, while he was able to put his own 
head back together without the pressures of 
the home environment. 

This bill will begin to provide the alterna- 
tives that have so long been sought by many 
youth agencies around this city, and the 
staff of the Youth Help Center gives it our 
whole hearted recommendation. It is truly 
heartening for us to see some of our legis- 
lators who are real enough to have some 


contact with this real problem that is now 
beginning to affect even the working class 
youth in greater proportions. 

Celebrate life! 


Mark THENNES. 
THE RUNAWAY PROGRAM, YOUTH HELP CEN- 
TER— GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Although this program began as the Grace 
Lutheran Runaway Program, it has always 
crossed all lines of race, creed, or color, both 
in its staff as well as those it sought to help. 
It was renamed Youth Help Center Asso- 
ciation in recognizance of the fact that it 
is, and always has been, non-ethnic and 
non-denominational in character. 

Since June 1968, in an innovative action 
program Grace Lutheran Church Runaway 
Program has sought out and worked with 
more than 1500 runaway juveniles of all 
faiths and social backgrounds. Working with 
a nominal budget, this program included 
extensive utilizations of volunteer services, 
while providing emotional support and en- 
couragement when a teen is afraid to seek 
help from established social agencies. By cre- 
ating an atmosphere with which the teens 
could identify, we created a place where he 
(or she) could feel safe . ..a place where he 
could find help within the framework of a 
lawful society. 

As word-of-mouth publicity spread among 
the young people, juveniles contemplating 
running away from their families began call- 
ing the center. Through these contacts, other 
innovative measures for runaway prevention 
were added to the program. Several hundred 
juveniles, not included in the actual runaway 
program, were given runaway prevention 
counseling, with referral to cooperating agen- 
cies when possible. The program has reached 
approximately 3000 young people, half of 
whom are runaway juveniles. 

Key elements of the program include activ- 
ities such as: 
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Counseling for runaways and pre-runa- 
ways. 

24 hour manned crises phone. 

Liaison with police and other agencies. 

Drop-in center. 

Outreach into the community. 

Artistic, musical and cultural activities. 

Youth centered folk services. 

This program began because we saw juve- 
niles in need who didn't have a place to go. 
We started with: 

An almost instinctive approach. 

A basic philosophy—contact and help. We 
added prevention and cure. 

A philosophy that the helped must be- 
come the helpers, and we emphasized that 
fact during any counseling. 

We had no: 

Guidelines to follow because there was no 
successful long-term program dealing with 
alienated youth. 

Money to give us time to analyze the dy- 
namics when we were able to do what re- 
sponsible established social agencies using 
traditional methods had been unable to do. 

In today’s society, as long as a juvenile 
refuses to stay at home he is either a fugitive 
or a prisoner. Neither circumstance is bene- 
ficial to anyone. Despite these deterrents, if 
a teen becomes sufficiently desperate about 
his home situation, real or imagined, he will 
run away from that situation. 

Increased force and control will only lead 
to further overtaxing of present agency re- 
sources. It will result in more bitterness by 
young people toward adult authority in gen- 
eral . . . their parents and law enforcement 
people in particular. A runaway’s respect for 
the law will be greatly enhanced when ef- 
forts are made to deal with his feelings and 
needs, instead of only his actions. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 20, 19721 
ANN LANDERS: Your Basic INCORRIGIBLE 
Dear ANN LANDERS: Our 17-year-old son 

left home last June because in his words he 
wanted to be a hippie. He lived with friends 
all over the country, bumming from one place 
to another, getting kicked out by parents 
regularly. Now he has come home, stone 
broke, hair down to his shoulders, smelling 
like a six-week-old hamburger. 

My husband and I talked it over and de- 
cided he could live here but he’d have to 
clean himself up and stop running around 
nights. He had been out until 2 and $ a.m. 
every morning with a couple of creepy kids 
who look and smell just like he does. Our son 
informed us in very plain language that he 
has no intention of meeting any of our con- 
ditions and we can't throw him out because 
the law says we are responsible for him until 
he is 21. 

The entire family is in a constant state of 
tension because of this boy. He does what- 
ever he pleases with no regard for anyone. 
What can we do? Please come up with an 
answer.—Lake George, N.Y, Parents, 

Dear L.G.: You have just handed me the 
most difficult question of the century. 
Thanks a lot. 

First let me assure you that your son is 
as sick of himself as you are. He is angry, 
insecure, rudderless and miserable. A hostile 
kid is a troubled kid. Since there is no com- 
munication between him and you, I sug- 
gest an intermediary, someone the boy can 
talk to—a physician, a clergyman or a coun- 
selor. This boy needs therapy but it can’t be 
forced on him. He must want it. 

He is right when he says you cannot throw 
him out because he’s a minor. You can, how- 
ever, put him in a detention home—which 
I do NOT, repeat NOT, recommend—if he be- 
comes unmanageable. Most detention homes 
are factories that produce hardened crim- 
inals. Your son’s recalcitrance and hostility 
did not develop overnight so don’t expect 
miracles. Be patient and remember that the 
child who is least lovable needs love the most. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
January 4, 1972. 
Re: Senate Bill No. 2829, the Runaway Youth 
Act. 
Hon. Martow W. COOK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are extremely impressed 
with the depth of your interest in the prob- 
lems of our youth population. 

Looking Glass, presently a division of Trav- 
elers Aid, started about two years ago. Its 
origins, while small and all volunteer, grew 
quickly to include paid professional and 
paraprofessional staff augmented by a volun- 
teer staff of 40. 

Those of us who have been a part of Look- 
ing Glass since its inception have been 
astounded at its growth and can only account 
for it in terms of need. During the past 23 
months, we have served over 2,000 adoles- 
cents and their families. 

I am enclosing some background informa- 
tion about the center and a copy of a pre- 
liminary critique from Northwestern Uni- 
versity for your review. 

While our agency is located in a familial 
setting, we do not provide housing at the 
center location. We have found that the use 
of emergency foster homes (specialized in 
the care of adolescents) provides a positive 
experience during crisis and is helpful in 
further determining a plan for the youngster 
beyond the crisis point. 

We feel the need for both kinds of alterna- 
tives, the runaway house and the use of run- 
away centers and foster homes. It would seem 
logical that in serving the complex needs of 
youth, more than one kind of program be 
developed in their interest. This we feel pro- 
vides a better selection of alternatives than 
presently exist. 

In terms of comments and criticisms on 
the Runway Youth Act as it presently is 
written, kindly allow me to comment point 
by point. 

Under Section 2 beginning “The Congress 
hereby finds that—”: 

We are in general agreement with Sections 
1, 2, 3, 4 and in specific agreement with 5 & 
6. We have long felt that placing a “criminal 
status” on a juvenile with “runaway syn- 
drome” is not appropriate, and that in some 
way this particular area of problem solving 
should not be under the jurisdiction of the 
police department and the courts unless 
there are specific acts of delinquency involved 
during the runaway episode. 

Under Title I: 

We fully support the narrative as described 
in Sections 101 & 102. Under specifics (a) 
(b) we would recommend the word “house” 
be changed to “program” throughout the Bill. 
As we indicated earlier, while we do not use 
a formalized “house” setting, we find our 
program using foster homes as a creative 
alternative to the institutionalization process 
which a network of houses might perpetuate. 
Furthermore, let me again reiterate the need 
for both our client and in-residence centers 
to serve the needs of adolescent youth. 

In Section (2) of Section 102: 

While we would agree that a maximum of 
20 is appropriate in a shelter setting, we 
would like to point out that the involvement 
of foster parents facilitates a greater number 
of emergency placements at a lesser expense. 
Although most of our foster parents do not 
receive payment for care, when there is 
money available either through the natural 
parents or through the state Illinois De- 
partment of Children and Family Services, 
a payment not to exceed $3.50/night is made. 
Based on a cost accounting of in-residence 
centers, the average cost of sheltering a 
youngster in an in-residence center is ap- 
proximtaely 40% more on a per diem basis 
over a year’s period of time. 

Again, we would support the development 
of an adequate plan according to the best 
interest of the child. We would like to point 
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out however, there are a small number of 
occasions when it is impossible to contact 
parents. We recommend that this Bill pro- 
vide for authorized licensed child placement 
agencies not to be in jeopardy under the law 
when it becomes necessary for the agency 
to act in loco parentis because contact with 
parents within a given period of time is 
not possible. 

Item (4): 

Of course, while we support the context 
of the provision, our concern lies in how to 
achieve “proper relations” with the law en- 
forcement personnel. With most youth agen- 
cies already considered suspect by police 
departments, we would hope legislation 
would not reinforce already reluctant atti- 
tudes on the part of youth serving agencies 
or the police department. 

Item (5): 

Again, while supporting this provision 
we would hesitate to see a limit placed on the 
distance from the center in terms of an in- 
volvement of youth and family in after care 
counselling or family therapy. It would seem 
more appropriate if the decision was made 
by the client and/or his family. 

Item (6): 

Our only recommendation would be to 
phrase the provision to include the word 
confidential so that the rights of clients and 
their families are not in any way placed in 


collection and research cannot be denied, our 
concern is that the word “goals” implies 
“concretes” which are not always visible 
during the time of contact in youth serving 
agencies. Long term speculation based on 
empirical study would indicate to us that 
“concretes” are not possible much before a 
service is about 3 years old. We feel the in- 
tent of such a provision needs clarification 
to prevent misinterpretation by personnel in 
the Department of HEW. 

We have further comment on (8) and (9). 

Sections 103-107 inclusive have our sup- 
port with no comment at this time. 

In terms of comments and recommenda- 
tions on Title II: 

While we recognize the need for compre- 
hensive study, we would implore Congress 
not to duplicate existing studies, The Sec- 
retary of HEW should be ordered to gather 
all existing information and research pres- 
ently being conducted nationwide and evalu- 
ate the findings before further study. 

We would not be supportive of an appro- 
priation of % million for primary research 
proposed which in fact may already exist. In 
fact, that amount of budget appropriation 
could adequately fund 4 or 5 centers such as 
Looking Glass in Chicago alone, with each 
center doing its own research and being able 
to facilitate services to 1-2,000 youth per 
annum each, 

Again, in summation, comprehensive study 
of the runaway population is imperative. Be- 
yond that, it seems that a great deal of study 
of the myriad of youth serving agencies 
that have sprung up nationwide in the past 
3 years would be useful in further deter- 
mining appropriate services to adolescent 
youth and families by the Department of 
HEW. 


As a final comment, we feel that the origin 
and development of the Looking Glass/ 
Travelers Aid model can serve as a model in 
other communities that do not choose to 
have a “house” per se in their locale. Our 
model, using a center location, and involving 
the participation of foster parents and a 

group of volunteers in key positions of 
responsibility creates a setting in which serv- 
ice can be rendered and the community in- 
volved concurrently in working out problem 
situations in neighborhoods, schools and 
other youth programs. 

In conclusion, we would hope to be in- 
vited to participate in hearings to the Com- 
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mittee should they take place, and that all 
the senators would use such hearings to fur- 
ther make the general public aware of the 
severity of the situation of runaway children 
nationwide, 
Respectfully, 
Mrs, GERDA FLANIGAN, 
Project Director. 
Mrs, BETTY GORDON, 
Executive Director. 


[From the Courier-Journal, Jan. 19, 1972] 
PROVIDING CARE AND COUNSEL FOR RUNAWAYS 


We don’t hear so much these days about 
that phenomenon of the 1960's, the teen-age 
runaway, but it’s been estimated that one 
million youngsters are still running away 
from home each year. And that’s why Indi- 
ana’s Senator Bayh and Kentucky's Senator 
Cook are sponsoring legislation in Congress 
that would provide $10 million for local gov- 
ernment agencies or private non-profit groups 
to help these young people. 

The idea is to set up a chain of “runaway 
houses” across the nation, places where the 
youths could seek temporary shelter and re- 
ceive some counseling before being per- 
suaded, one hopes, to return home and try 
again. The staffs also would try to see that 
the runaway and his family get more assist- 
ance after the return in an effort to cure the 
causes of flight. 

Similar facilities already are in existence in 
some cities, but most are underfinanced and 
only scratch the surface of the problem. And 
as was evident from testimony given to Sen- 
ator Bayh's subcommittee last week, pro- 
grams like two in Southern Indiana could get 
a big boost from this kind of federal aid. A 
Clark County judge spoke of his rehabilita- 
tion work with juvenile delinquents, 10 per 
cent of whom are runaways, and a Jefferson- 
ville probation officer told of the use made 
of the Clark-Floyd youth opportunity center 
by children who have left home. 

Wherever the “shelter and counsel” ap- 
proach has been tried, it has seemed to work. 
Every parent—past, present or future—must 
know in his heart that the two Senators are 
on the right track. 


[From the Louisville Times, Jan. 13, 1972] 


CLARK OFFICIALS SUPPORT BILL To HELP 
RUNAWAYS 
(By Frank Fox) 

Clark County officials were to tell their 
Juvenile delinquency story to a U.S. Senate 
subcommittee today, and they had a five-year 
report to back up their testimony. 

Superior Court Judge Warren W. Martin 
Jr. and Chief Probation Officer Mrs. ©. B. 
Barthold were to appear before a subcom- 
mittee investigating juvenile delinquency. 
Chairman of the group is Indiana Sen. Birch 
Bayh. 

Bayh and Kentucky Sen. Marlow Cook 
are co-sponsors of a bill that would arrange 
housing and rehabilitation services across the 
country for apprehended juvenile runaways. 
The Indiana Democrat and the Kentucky 
Republican propose that the federal govern- 
ment grant funds to organizations outside 
of the law-enforcement structure and juve- 
nile Justice System to deal with an “alarm- 
ing increase” in juveniles leaving home with- 
out parental permission. 

The bill, called the Runaway Youth Act 
of 1971, would be financed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
annually, beginning in fiscal year 1973. 

Judge Martin and Mrs. Barthold, who 
yesterday released portions of a report cover- 
ing juvenile court activities in Clark County 
during 1966, 1970 and 1971, said they are in 
favor of the proposed bill. It closely parallels 
what his Superior Court—which has exclusive 
jurisdiction over juveniles in Clark County— 
has been doing for some time, Martin said. 

In a joint statement prepared for the sub- 
committee meeting, Martin and Mrs. Bar- 
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thold said that “the bill comes closer to the 
real needs of runaway children in this coun- 
try than any other piece of legislation pro- 
posed up to this time.” 

Martin and Mrs. Barthold in their report 
to the subcommittee included data from 
1966 through 1971 showing that the per- 
centage of runaway youths they handled 
ranged from 7.7 per cent of the total caseload 
in 1969 to 18.5 per cent in 1967. According 
to the report, 10.9 per cent of the 1,426 
juveniles handled last year by the Clark 
County probation office were runaways. 

In the subcommittee report Judge Martin 
also described his court’s recently established 
intensive probation and foster-home pro- 
grams as “alternatives to incarceration" con- 
cepts. He feels these concepts should be con- 
sidered by any agency or committee charged 
with setting up interstate shelter houses if 
the act is passed. “In fact, both programs are 
partially funded with federal money,” Martin 
said. 

Preliminary figures from the five-year 
comparative study show, among other things, 
the delinquent behavior by teenage girls in- 
creased in 1971. 

Some other statistics the two Clark County 
Officials were to present to the Senate sub- 
committee and which will be included in the 
annual and 5-year comparative study are: 

The number of juveniles referred to the 
Clark County Juvenile Court during 1971 is 
up almost 90 per cent over the 1966 total and 
16 per cent above the 1970 total. The increase 
in 1970 over 1966 was 66 per cent. 

Decrease in commitment of youths appear- 
ing in Superior Court to correctional schools, 
hospitals, state farms, prisons and private 
institutions, Fifty-three were committed in 
1966, 30 in 1970 and 26 during last year. 

A slight decrease in the number of youths 
returned to correctional institutions. Ten 
were returned in 1966, 11 in 1970 and eight 
in 1971. 

A 5 per cent decrease in male juvenile re- 
ferrals during 1971 over the previous year, 
while the number of female referrals in- 
creased 5 per cent in 1971 over 1970. 

A total of 72 juveniles placed in the foster- 
home or intensive probation programs. 


SENATOR HAYDEN 


Mr. PELL. I deeply regret the death of 
our former colleague, Carl Hayden. 

I well remember when I first came to 
the Senate the kindness and wisdom of 
Senator Hayden. He gave me good advice 
and guided my early steps in this body. 
I think part of the reason for his kind- 
ness to me was because he served with 
my father in the other body where they 
had known each other and had been 
friends, If ever there was a Senator who 
followed his own adage of being a work- 
horse, and not a showhorse, it was Sen- 
ator Hayden. I know that my admiration 
and affection for him was shared by all 
who came in contact with this fine old 
pioneer. 

To his nephews and family, I extend 
my deepest sense of loss. 


A MAN FROM ALASKA 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 1972, issue of American Forests at 
page 26. This was entitled “A Man From 
Alaska” by James B. Craig. It concerned 
Mr. Burton W. Silcock, the present Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. As some of my colleagues undoubt- 
edly are aware, Mr. Silcock brought with 
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him, when he was appointed Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management, a 
vast experience in Alaska and particu- 
larly a considerable amount of expertise 
in the 49th State. His record in combat- 
ing innumerable forest fires was most 
commendable. The acreage loss dropped 
considerably as his innovations and im- 
proved techniques were utilized to hold 
down the rampant destruction caused 
by massive forest fires. 

As the article points out, Mr. Silcock 
was a pioneer in organizing the Helitack 
instant attack system. This was but one 
of his contributions to the preservation 
of our national lands in Alaska. 

I am sure that Mr. Silcock will be 
equally effective in his new job. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues for their information. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
be printed in its entirety in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MAN FROM ALASKA 
(By James B. Craig) 


When Interior Secretary Morton last sum- 
mer brought Burton W. Silcock to Washing- 
ton and placed him in charge of the Bureau 
of Land Management, The American Forestry 
Association had more than ordinary interest 
in the event. 

Forest protection is the number one plank 
in AFA’s Program for American Forestry. 
When catastrophic fires swept Alaska in 
1969, some Man-caused as well as lightning 
strikes, the Association went to work to 
help strengthen BLM’s fire-fighting appa- 
ratus in the State. The man who headed this 
effort was Silcock, for six years Alaska Di- 
rector of BLM, 

In 1969 fire losses in Alaska were appalling. 
A 14-year record of an average 923,078 acres 
a year was bad enough but in 1969 a total of 
4,231,830 acres were consumed. Something 
definitely had to be done and something was 
done. While the number of fires did not de- 
crease appreciably (511 in 1969, 504 in 1970) 
the acreage loss in 1970 was held to 118,237. 
While fire danger was not so serious in 1970, 
once explosive early season conditions let up 
due to rain, this was, nevertheless, a marked 
improvement and credit must be given to Mr. 
Silcock, 

In 1969 when some fires burned for weeks 
at a time, AFA believed the principal thrust 
of a stepped-up control effort should be a 
strong air arm plus use of retardants and 
smoke-jumpers in a fire jurisdiction that ex- 
tends 800 miles in one direction. The idea 
was to hit little fires quickly before they 
became big fires. This idea of instant attack, 
previously unknown in Alaska, proved to be 
part of the answer but a tactical air arm was 
not the whole answer by any means. 

In a recent interview, Silcock conceded 
there is great tactical advantage in having a 
strong air arm in achieving early attack but 
he further indicated that air power will never 
supplant the Queen of Battles—well-trained 
fire-fighting infantry on the ground when 
it comes to winning Alaska’s major fire 
engagements. 

When fires are breaking out all over a big 
state, and spreading, a Fire Boss tends to 
run out of smoke-jumpers and airplanes and 
helicopters, Silcock said. Also it requires sev- 
eral days to drop a jumper, retrieve him, and 
get him started on a new assignment. While 
mobility is vital in winning the skirmishes, 
so is a well-trained army in winning the big 
engagements, Silcock said. As the forester 
described it, one visualized air power in 
Alaska fire fighting as being akin to Stone- 
wall Jackson’s cavalry in the Civil War—fast 
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moving and fast striking. But Lee was al- 
ways just behind with his main body of 
Virginians and other troops. 

At any rate, Silcock, as field general of 
Alaska’s fire-fighting forces, decided he 
needed more and better infantry as well as 
stronger and faster air attack. To get them, 
he sent his professional firemen into villages 
and hamlets all over Alaska to train native 
villagers to fight fires. He saw these people 
as a corps of satellite striking forces all over 
the state but concentrated on 12 special 
bases, always ready for immediate callup. 

This effort has been successful, he thinks. 
More than 1,000 natives have been trained 
so far to serve as standby fire fighters. They 
are tough, know the country, and show keen 
interets in their work. That they are now rec- 
ognized as & superb striking force was recog- 
nized in the lower Forty-Eight when 800 of 
them were imported to fight a forest fire 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

In organizing the so-called Helitrack in- 
stant attack system, Silcock and his general 
staff saw three key thrusts: 1) improved 
communications; 2) standby crews of trained 
men; and 3) selection and placement of 
equipment, operators and supplies in the 
State’s forested areas. f 

Silcock expressed some satisfaction with 
his improved communications network. Fa- 
cilities in vehicles and in the towns and 
villages have been improved, Of substan- 
tial aid has been a series of “repeaters” 
placed strategically on mountaintops that 
are triggered by two high frequency FM 
channels at lower elevations, the batteries 
of which units are recharged by the sun. 
This has enabled the communications net- 
work to overcome the previous hurdle posed 
by the Alaska range. 

While more vehicles and other fire-fight- 
ing materials are needed, the previous gap 
has been bridged to a degree with the result 
that more hardware is immediately available 
on short notice. The strategically-located 
fire-fighting infantry can be moved by 
marching, truck or helicopter as required. 

“Right now, the attack pattern consists 
of air-flown retardants and jumpers to hit 
the small fires with the native villagers 
ready to move in if the skirmish becomes a 
battle” Silcock said. “But if fires are too 
close to centers of population or on ex- 
tremely valuable land all the attack forces 
may converge at once.” 

When American Forests asked him if he 
now had enough money, material and people 
to cope with Alaska fire emergencies, Silcock 
was guardedly optimistic. 

"I think we are advancing about as fast as 
we can within the present limits of our own 
capabilities” he replied. “We do need more 
trained, permanent people up there and we 
need to fill out our equipment needs, more 
tankers, ‘for example’.” 

Money presently is available in a pinch, 
he said. Regular fire appropriations inade- 
quate for a major rash of fires can be filled 
out by supplemental appropriations. That 
would indicate the 1270 Regular Fire Ap- 
propriation for the state should be given 
more muscle. While some gaps exist, Silcock 
couldn't say enough for his own BLM fire 
personnel in Alaska and his native “army.” 
They are superb, he said. 

Born in 1922 in Burley, Idaho, Silcock, is a 
big, rangy man who earned three varsity let- 
ters at Utah State University in Logan, Utah, 
where he majored in range management. His 
first full-time federal position was in Texas 
in 1947 as a range conservationist with the 
Soll Conservation Service. He joined BLM in 
1948 as a member of a field party in the Big 
Horn Basin of Wyoming. Since that time he 
has held a number of key posts in BLM and 
much of his work was concentrated on range 
management. He saw service in World War IT. 

Still feeling his way in his new post, he 
was reluctant to express views on some meas- 
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ures now pending in Congress including the 
Alaska native claims. But he has very def- 
inite views on BLM immediate and long- 
range basic goals. 

First, BLM needs a new Charter in the form 
of an Organic Act that will enable the bureau 
to really practice multiple use management 
on its lands, he believes. He believes that the 
time for this action is now. 

“The Public Lands are just being discov- 
ered,” he said. “The horizons are very broad 
and our managers need new breathing room.” 
he said. The implementation of the propos- 
als of the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion and other bills before Congress all point 
in the right direction, he feels. A new, modern 
look is a real necessity. 

“Secondly, we’ve got to have planning” he 
said. “There is no more new land. We've 
reached both the Pacific and the Arctic.” 

This means that managers must become 
more people-oriented and that plans for land 
must be made before irreparable damage is 
done to both the land and the people on it. 

BLM’s so-called Multiple Use Bill expired 
in 1964. But Silcock points to the great prog- 
ress that was made by BLM up to that time 
in Alaska alone. Complete land classification 
was carried out on the six million acres 
around Tianna Lake and 22 million acres in 
the Copper River Basin. Unfortunately, 
similar programs in the White Mountains and 
Brooks Range areas were not completed prior 
to the expiration. Even so, a total of 70 mil- 
lion BLM acres in Alaska were classified for 
future use. 

The need for planning for many areas, €s- 
pecially in Alaska, is due to the very fragility 
of some of the resources, he said. As regards 
people, he said he is always conscious of 
“vacant chairs” whenever he sits down to 
discuss needs and issues with any single type 
of resource user. If one does this any other 
way, he works with “blinders”, Silcock said. 

“There are always other people present 


whether they are physically there or not,” he 
stressed. The public lands, he added, are go- 
ing to be used “heavily” for practically every 


form of recreation activity. 

What are his views on the proposed Alaska 
pipeline? “My hope is that if it’s done, it’s 
done right,” he said. “And it’s our job to 
see that it is done right if that is the de- 
cision.” But if the pipeline is built, it should 
be above the ground and the needs of the 
fragile land and the wildlife thereon should 
be fully considered, he thinks. 

Pointing to the pipeline dispute, Silcock 
recently told a western group that “the very 
existence of land creates conflicts.” The 
North Slope is no ecological desert, he said, 
adding that “much of the vital habitat of 
migratory waterfowl depends on Alaska’s 
water and tundra.” 

“When oil was found on the North Slope 
and development started, the approach was 
the same as elsewhere in the past”, he said. 
“Heretofore, thousands of miles of pipeline 
have been installed in various areas with 
only the admonition to ‘bury it well, fix the 
fences, and close the gates.’ But now the 
public all over the country was concerned 
about various developments. Oil drilling 
offshore, transmission line locations, a pro- 
posed power plant installation in South 
Carolina, methods of timber harvesting and 
mining, and the proposed Alaska Pipeline 
were all coming under active scrutiny. The 
pipeline in particular aroused public inter- 
est, for it is a major undertaking with some 
unknown impacts on the environment—pri- 
marily the permafrost. But unfortunately, 
overall planning on the North Slope has re- 
ceived little attention. The North Slope has 
become an area of major attention and pub- 
lic concern because of the times, and even 
more so because of the size of the proposed 
development.” There should be more uni- 
formity, he believes. 

Silcock said he supports the Administra- 
tion and Secretary Morton in the proposal 
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to create a new Department of Natural Re- 
sources. In a modern age, government bu- 
reaus should not have different ways of do- 
ing things. 

“We're dealing with the nation’s resources 
and yet we have different procedures instead 
of the same procedures,” he said. “I think 
you see a need for this sort of thing out in 
the field somewhat better than in Washing- 
ton. In many small communities, you find 
two government offices managing land, some- 
times the same resources, both with their 
own procedures, rules and ways of doing 
things. This is confusing.” 

Silcock is one professional who is not afraid 
of change. “I believe that change is constant” 
he recently told Interior’s National Advisory 
Board Council at Boise, Idaho. “I believe it is 
constant even though the principles of repre- 
sentative government stand firm. For exam- 
ple, the Environmental Protection Act is now 
the law of the land. In applying the concepts 
of ecology to natural resources management 
programs, we are seeking a gradual and a na- 
tural evolution—always forward—never 
backward. To do this we must always con- 
sider the people and their needs. 

“Change, or even the threat of change, 
brings out the self-protective reactions of 
people. We all dislike sudden changes that 
disrupt us. We who have worked with natural 
resources and with people all of our lives 
know that this is true. But this is a changing 
world and we must change with it. If we are 
to make progress, we must accept—even wel- 
come—change. 

“At times it seems that change is over- 
running us, This is because the growth of our 
population and the growth of our technology 
have increased demands upon our resources 
many times over. To meet the challenge of 
change we need to quicken our reaction time 
and to sharpen our insights. The modern ap- 
plication of the concepts of Federalism re- 
quires that we make decisions as close to the 
land as possible and that in the very begin- 
ning we make them wisely. This is our goal.” 

With the nation’s resource structure on the 
threshold of change, Silcock believes there 
has got to be more advance planning. Even 
with the best of advance planning, there still 
will be conflicts, he thinks, But he is equally 
convinced that if advance planning had been 
better in the past, the nation would be fur- 
ther ahead today in resolving conflicts, and 
the number of contentions would be fewer. 

“Cooperative planning helps us and the 
public to effect change better and to accept 
change more readily. This lessens the impact 
of change,” he said. 

Meanwhile, Silcock is seeking advice from 
‘every strata of conservation activity and con- 
servationists will discover that he is a good 
listener. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
VIETNAM SETTLEMENT PLAN 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, in 
recent days we have witnessed a well- 
orchestrated attack, no doubt composed 
and conducted by the White House, on 
one of the candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President because 
he criticized President Nixon’s recent 
proposals for a settlement in Vietnam, 
and offered some proposals of his own. 

Of course, there is nothing really new 
about this attack. Those of us who have 
on occasion questioned the President’s 
policies are accustomed to being accused 
of “jeopardizing the national interest.” 
However, this most recent attack is nota- 
ble for its harshness and the fact that it 
was led by the Secretary of State, who 
was later joined by several Republican 
Members of the Congress. 

We have been through several so-called 
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moratoriums on criticism of the admin- 
istration, when we were told that any 
public voicing of differing views would 
be contrary to the national interest. Now, 
apparently the administration would 
like to quash any views contrary to its 
own, even among those who are seeking 
their party’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency and thus have an obligation to 
make known their views on the most vital 
matters of the day. 

We hear a great deal about the ‘“na- 
tional interest.” If I have learned any- 
thing in recent years it is that the man 
in the White House thinks he is the sole 
arbiter of the “national interest.” 

I believe we ought to consider what the 
national interest really is. First, I am 
convinced that it is in the national in- 
terest for the Congress and the people to 
be fully informed about the foreign in- 
volvement and policies of its Govern- 
ment. This has not exactly been a char- 
acteristic of the present administration, 
nor of the preceding administration. As a 
corollary to having a well-informed pub- 
lic, I believe it is essential that those who 
aspire to the Presidency make every ef- 
fort to make clear their views on these 
important questions. 

I well recall that when Mr. Nixon was 
campaigning for the Presidency through- 
out the year of 1968, he consistently spoke 
of a “plan” for ending the war. He has 
had more than 3 years in office and 
has not ended the war. 

Total American deaths in Vietnam are 
now about 56,000, of whom 46,000 were 
killed in action. About half of the Amer- 
ican deaths have occurred since the pres- 
idential campaign of 1968. By March 1, 
nearly 1 million Americans will have 
been sent to Vietnam since President 
Nixon was inaugurated, and since he has 
come into office, 3 million tons of muni- 
tions have been dropped on Vietnam 
and another million on Laos and Cam- 
bodia. Therefore, I think it more than 
appropriate that his potential opponents 
make public their views on how the war 
can be ended. And we should be appreci- 
ative of the fact that some of the can- 
didates are offering specific proposals, 
which is something Mr. Nixon should 
have been held to 4 years ago instead 
of escaping with a generality about a 
“plan.” 

I am somewhat surprised that the 
Secretary of State would be the leading 
spokesman in this attack. After all, he 
has been noted for his reticence to speak 
out publicly on foreign policy matters. 
When this administration has had some- 
thing to say, it has usually been done in 
a “background briefing” by the Pres- 
ident’s assistant for national security 
affairs. 

I also cannot help but note the stri- 
dent tone of others who have joined 
in the Secretary of State’s attack, in- 
cluding several members of the Senate. 
They have used terms like “gutter poli- 
tics” and “blatant partisan purposes.” 
Where could they possibly get the idea 
that there is anything political about 
the timing of statements and actions in 
regard to ending the war? 

These various spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration resent any dissent and are 
apparently angered by any effort to carry 
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out a honest and open dialog before the 
American people. 

Let me recall the words of the Pres- 
ident in his state of the Union address 
of January 20, 1972: 

There are more candidates for the Presi- 
dency in this Chamber today than there 
probably have been at any one time in the 
whole history of the Republic. And there is an 
honest difference of opinion, not only be- 
tween the parties, but within each party, 
on some foreign policy issues and on some 
domestic policy issues. 

However, there are great national problems 
that are so vital that they transcend parti- 
sanship. So let us have our debates. Let us 
have our honest difference. But let us 
join in keeping the national interest first ... 


Mr. President, I submit that the na- 
tional interest is not what one man 
says it is. This is not the concept on 
which our Constitution and our system 
is based. The previous administration 
floundered with its “politics of consen- 
sus” and its hypersensitivity to dissent. 
Incredibly enough, the current admin- 
istration seems to be using a leftover 
“play book” for its “game plan.” 

I think Mr. Nixon was on the right 
track when he said, “So let us have our 
debates.” But we cannot have a debate 
if only one voice is heard, if only one 
alternative is offered the American peo- 
ple, and if the executive branch and its 
supporters gang up to gag and impugn 
anyone who questions what the true 
national interest might be. 


CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would like 
to pay tribute to a great American, a man 
whose memory will be cherished by the 
people of this Nation for many years to 
come. 

Senator Carl Hayden devoted his life 
to his country. No man ever served his 
State and our Nation in the Congress for 
a longer period of time. He entered the 
House of Representatives in 1912, the 
year Arizona joined the Union as the 48th 
State. When he moved to the Senate in 
1927, he continued to serve with distinc- 
tion and dedication until his retirement 
2 years ago. 

Senator Hayden was a pioneer in the 
development of the great resource proj- 
ects. It was his contribution to the es- 
tablishment of dams that provided water 
and power to the South and Southwest, 
thus aiding in the growth and develop- 
ment of America. 

Mr. President, at this point I would like 
to quote the late Senator Richard Russell 
which, I feel, capture the essence of this 
great American: 

I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that he has never failed to fight 
the good fight for the things in which he be- 
lieves. Never at any time has this man de- 
parted from his honest opinions under pres- 
sure from any source. 

No man has ever served as long in the 
Congress of the United States. He has been 
here for 56 years and under 10 Presidents. 
He has an unusual characteristic that en- 
ables him to complete this service—this un- 
paralleled service—without ever having made 
an enemy or ever having had his motives 
questioned at any time. I cannot conceive of 
any finer or higher tribute to any man. 

He was impartial in dealing with people 
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whether he agreed with them or not and he 
always reflected an integrity which was trans- 
parent, He has a personality that not only 
commands the respect of all who know him 
but we have many men with secure places 
in history who value or have valued his 
friendship among their most treasured pos- 
sessions. 

Vast areas of new opportunities have been 
opened for countless Americans as a result 
of the vision and energy of Senator Hayden. 
Today, industry and commerce thrive on once 
barren landscapes, and vineyards and gardens 
bear bountifully on what was sterile land 
when this man came to the Congress. 


Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
serve with Carl Hayden for over 20 years. 
His record of accomplishment is an im- 
pressive one; he will be long remembered 
by both his colleagues and this Nation. 

I join with the other Members of this 
body in mourning the passing of this 
great American. 


QUORUM CALL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tunney). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TUNNEY). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TUNNEY). Under the previous order, the 
Chair now lays before the Senate H.R. 
12067, which the clerk will state. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read as follows: 

H.R. 12067, making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related programs for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for oth- 
er purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. STEVENSON), amendment No. 865, 
on which there is a time limitation of 20 
minutes, with 10 minutes to each side. 


STATUS OF PENDING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 1 minute on the bill, 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 


from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), to ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 12067 re- 
main the pending business until disposed 
of or until 2:30 p.m. today, whichever 
is the earlier. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
may be equally charged against both 
sides on the bill with respect to a recess 
on which I am about to make a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 12 noon today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
11:05 a.m. the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 12 noon 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. STEVENSON) . 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


PLANS FOR BICENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

“Seafaring is necessary,” says the Latin 
inscription on an old building in one of 
the great European port cities; “mere liv- 
ing is not.” This same spirit of movement, 
venture, and quest animates the whole 
sweep of America’s story—from its dis- 
covery by men who lived for sailing, to 
its founding as a nation by men who lived 
for liberty, to its modern maturity as the 
world’s preeminent power—and it will 
do so still, 4 years hence, when we observe 
the Bicentennial of American Independ- 
ence. The Nation could not if it wanted 
to, and should not if it could, drop anchor 
somewhere in 1976 and savor the occa- 
sion at leisure. By its very nature it can 
only speed through the year as through 
any other, under full sail, on into a new 
century. 

The central challenge of our Bicenten- 
nial preparations, therefore, is to plan 
for an observance “on the move.” Many 
groups—public and private, national and 
local—have already devoted several years 
of creative thought and effort to meeting 
this challenge. The common goal to 
which all subscribe has nowhere been 
stated better than in the 1970 report of 
the celebration’s official planning and co- 
ordinating body, the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission (ARBC): 
“to forge a new national commitment— 
a new spirit for °76é—a commitment which 
will unite the nation in purpose and dedi- 
cation to the advancement of human 
welfare as we move into Century IIT of 
American National Life.” 
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We can best forge such a spirit, the 
Commission went on to recommend, by 
approaching the Bicentennial as an oc- 
casion both for understanding our herit- 
age better and for quickening the prog- 
ress toward our horizons—not just in one 
chosen location or a few, but in every 
State, city, and community. The Com- 
mission’s goal and the principles deriving 
Irom it have my strongest support, and 
I have followed with interest the ARBC’s 
further work as well as that of the in- 
dividual Bicentennial Commissions al- 
ready set up or now being formed by 
each State and territory. Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

THE BICENTENNIAL IN WASHINGTON 


Since the Federal Government has spe- 
cial responsibility for District of Colum- 
bia affairs, my closest contact has been 
with the planning effort now underway 
here in the District—and I have found 
its progress thus far most impressive. 
And so it should be. For while no one 
city will dominate this truly national 
anniversary, Washington—which was 
built to be the Capital of the Republic 
born in 1776 and seat of the Government 
constituted in 1787, and which has been 
in many ways a center of the hopes of 
all Americans in all generations since— 
has a unique role to play. As its plans are 
made known, they may well serve as a 
stimulus and an example for the equally 
important plans being made in thou- 
sands of other communities. Both to en- 
sure that Washington itself is ready for 
1976 and to spur Bicentennial activity all 
across the country, I shall outline to the 
Congress today an action plan for Fed- 
eral partnership in the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Bicentennial observance. 

My proposals follow two basic themes. 
One is the quest for quality of life— 
today’s name for the age-old aspiration 
which Jefferson at the Nation’s birth 
called “the pursuit of happiness.” Here 
is the very essence of a Bicentennial 
celebrated “on the move.” The past suc- 
cess of this quest, its present vigor, and 
its future prospects will provide a telling 
measure for our self-assessment as the 
great milestone nears. Such a theme’s 
immediacy will call up exertion as well 
as congratulation—not only a birthday 
party but an actual rebirth. 

The second theme which I would 
stress is dual excellence for Washington. 
In choosing which Bicentennial projects 
to pursue among myriad worthy possi- 
bilities, an old question arises again and 
again: Washington for Washingtonians, 
or Washington for all Americans? A kind 
of civic schizophrenia has troubled this 
city from the earliest days of its double 
existence as both a national capital and 
a community in its own right. Solutions 
going to both extremes have had their 
advocates—yet there is a better answer 
than either making thousands of people 
reside neglected in a strictly Federal city 
that is “a nice place to visit,” or making 
millions of other people receive their 
governance from a narrowly provincial 
and self-centered capital where officials 
and visitors are classed as outsiders. 

The Bicentennial Era, I am convinced, 
is the right time for Washington to gain 
a new and more expansive sense of itself, 
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and to find in its dual identity an oppor- 
tunity for dual excellence unparalleled 
among American cities. The seat of gov- 
ernment can excel as an exemplary liv- 
ing city, at the same time the home of 
750,000 local residents excels as a gra- 
cious host to fellow citizens and foreign 
visitors who may number 40 million dur- 
ing 1976 alone. 

The projects proposed in this message, 
then, treat quality of life in the Nation’s 
Capital as indivisible. They aim for dual 
excellence, in the conviction that a more 
livable city is a more visitable one, and 
vice versa. For the most part, they em- 
phasize physical construction—not by 
any means because public works are the 
sum total of our Bicentennial intentions 
for the District, but only because building 
time is already becoming critically short. 
Activities of many other types, such as 
commemorative events, pageantry, and 
social and cultural programs, which will 
of course be essential to the human di- 
mension of the Bicentennial but which 
require somewhat shorter lead-times, are 
also being planned. Reports on these ac- 
tivities and, in many cases, requests for 
approval and funding will be submitted 
to the Congress as we move toward 1976. 

One further note on Bicentennial con- 
cerns not mentioned here but certainly 
not forgotten: It is my feeling that noth- 
ing we could do for the District of Co- 
lumbia during the next 4 years would be 
more meaningful or more appropriate to 
the Spirit of ’76 than granting this city 
and its people first-class status: voting 
representation in the Congress. I am en- 
couraged by the apparently warmer cli- 
mate for this reform on Capitol Hill in 


1972, and it will continue to have my 
support. 


FORT LINCOLN NEW TOWN 

Speaking at the National Archives last 
summer in a ceremony inaugurating the 
Bicentennial Era, I described an unusual 
painting which hangs in the Roosevelt 
Room across from the Oval Office in the 
White House. The scene portrayed is the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—but for some reason the canvas 
was never finished, and many of the fig- 
ures in the crowded hall are just sketched 
in, or left blank. The symbolism of this, I 
said, is that “the American Revolution is 
unfinished business, with important roles 
still open for each of us to play.” A broad 
cross-section of District of Columbia citi- 
zens have now begun playing their roles 
in the continuing drama by serving on 
Mayor Washington’s recently formed Bi- 
centennial Assembly and Bicentennial 
Commission. We in the administration 
found the work of the old local Commis- 
sion quite valuable in formulating our 
own plans for 1976, and we look forward 
to working closely with the reorganized, 
two-level planning group in the future. 

One of the strongest strains of com- 
munity opinion identified by local repre- 
sentatives like these is a commitment to 
revitalizing the urban heart of this 
Washington area. This, not flight to the 
suburbs or complacent satisfaction with 
the status quo, seems to arouse hope and 
determination at the neighborhood level. 
At the same time it seems a most appro- 
priate cornerstone for a Bicentennial 
program designed to lift the quality of 
Washington life. 
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Accordingly, I shall initiate immediate 
Federal action to move ahead on plans 
for building a new town at Fort Lincoln 
in Northeast Washington. Fort Lincoln, 
over 300 acres of open land which re- 
ceived its name as a military post a cen- 
tury ago and which was long the site of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
offers an ideal chance to create not just 
another urban project where homes are 
razed and the human factor is designed 
out, but a totally new community 
planned around people. More than 4,000 
dwellings for families of varied incomes 
are envisioned—three-quarters of them 
owner-occupied, to provide an anchor of 
stability in the development. 

Innovative public transportation and 
communications systems and experi- 
mental educational programs would help 
knit the community together. Both the 
installation of these features and the 
construction work itself would be used as 
demonstration settings for some of the 
social-benefit technology applications 
which I proposed in my State of the 
Union message. Also integral to the new 
town would be a Federal employment 
center for 5,000 to 10,000 employees, and 
a possible satellite campus for the Fed- 
eral City College. The development would 
be financed through public-private part- 
nership, with the initial Federal invest- 
ment (supplemented by District con- 
tributions which will need approval by 
the Congress) likely to be matched sev- 
eral times over in related private invest- 
ment. 

“The city lives!” —a rallying cry which 
meets with considerable skepticism in 
some quarters today—would be the as- 
surance forcefully offered to Washing- 
tonians and the world by a Fort Lincoln 
town occupied and operating in 1976. We 
are determined to make it happen. 

NEIGHBORHOOD SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Fort Lincoln idea is not new, but 
the impetus behind it is—a neighbor- 
hood, community-based impetus, with 
which I am delighted to associate this 
administration. In order to demonstrate 
our support for this kind of bootstrap 
Bicentennial initiative, we shall ask the 
Congress to make available several mil- 
lion dollars in Federal funds to supple- 
ment the local funds set aside to carry 
out the social development project pro- 
posals which will be gathered by the local 
Bicentennial Commission and Assembly 
in neighborhoods all over Washington 
beginning this spring. None of these lat- 
ter projects will approach the scale of 
Fort Lincoln, but most will be no less 
soundly rooted in ordinary people’s 
Knowledge of their own needs. The proc- 
ess of listening and response, as well as 
the project implementation itself, will 
make for a healthier and more progres- 
sive city. 

We are also increasing our efforts to 
assist in redevelopment of the inner-city 
areas devastated by the riots of April 
1968. Two recent ground-breakings give 
evidence that the work is moving ahead, 
but also remind us of how much is left 
to do. The job, of course, is not the Fed- 
eral Government’s alone, but we must 
and shall contribute our full share and 
see the obligation through at an acceler- 
ated pace. E ’ f 
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MORE COMMUNITY PARKS 


One frequently voiced need is for more 
parkland--not just in the ceremonial 
center of the city, but out in the resi- 
dential sections as well. Planning is now 
underway for a joint Federal-District 
park development program focusing on 
underused, publicly owned land near the 
Anacostia River, close to some of the 
District’s most crowded neighborhoods. 
New recreational facilities will be con- 
structed, to permit intensive use of the 
sorely needed new parks by Anacostia 
residents. Also within the Anacostia 
Basin, improvements will be carried out 
at the National Arboretum. Another ma- 
jor green-space project planned for com- 
pletion by 1976 is the Fort Circle Parks, 
17 outposts of the Army’s old defensive 
system around the periphery of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, some dating back as 
far as the War of 1812. Strips of parkland 
are to link all the forts into a contin- 
uous belt containing bike trails, hiking 
paths, community recreation facilities, 
and campsites. Further, the District and 
the Interior Department will cooperate 
in rehabilitating and upgrading smaller 
parks in many areas of the city. I ask 
the Congress to approve the funds re- 
quested in my 1973 budget to move all 
of these projects forward on schedule. 

A NEW DOWNTOWN CENTER 


I also support, as vital to the kind of 
development momentum Washington 
must have to hold its head up among 
American cities in the Bicentennial Era, 
the District government’s intention to 
construct a@ major convention center- 
sports arena complex near Mount Vernon 
Square. 

This project would help to counter 
the centrifugal forces which are pushing 
both the leisure activities of local people 
and the major gatherings of out-of-town 
visitors away from the centers of many 
major cities. It would mean new business 
and investments and jobs for blocks 
around. And it would inject new life 
into nearby neighborhoods—provided, of 
course, that the legitimate concerns of 
merchants, working people, and resi- 
dents in those neighborhoods receive fair 
consideration in the planning and loca- 
tion process. The scope of Federal as- 
sistance, however, should be appropri- 
ately limited, since I believe that a devel- 
opment largely local in function and 
benefits should have substantial local fi- 
nancing as well. 

FOLLOWING THROUGH: EDUCATION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

New communities, new parks, new fo- 
cal points for downtown business—all 
will help Washington carry through the 
ARBC’s “Horizons '76” theme of hon- 
oring our founding principles by forging 
a better future with them. So too will 
two other ongoing District efforts, for 
which congressional assistance requested 
during the last session is still much 
needed: our public colleges and our 
Metro subway system. 

Washington Technical Institute is pro- 
ceeding with plans for buildings at its 
new permanent location on the north 
side of the former Bureau of Standards 
site in Northwest Washington. Federal 
City College remains in scattered lease 
space throughout the city despite ex- 
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plosive enrollment growth in the past 4 
years; it hopes to occupy a campus of 
its own in and around the old District 
Library building north of Mount Vernon 
Square, as well as satellite locations 
elsewhere. The Congress can help to ex- 
pedite these campus development efforts 
by enacting the D.C. Capital Financing 
Act, which makes special provision for 
funding college construction through di- 
rect Federal grants rather than through 
Treasury loans as at present. 

In my D.C. message urging this action 
last April, I noted that WTI and the new 
International Center which is to share 
the Bureau of Standards site will in the 
future symbolize “side by side the Capital 
City’s dedication to human development 
and to international understanding.” Ac- 
tion by the Congress late in 1971 cleared 
the way for actual sale to foreign 
governments of lots at the International 
Center to begin last week. By 1976 the 
cluster of new chanceries there will be 
a pride to Americans and foreign guests 
alike. Let us now make sure that the 
District’s public colleges will also be a 
showplace in the Bicentennial year. Am- 
ple and balanced opportunities in higher 
education are essential, if we are to con- 
vince millions of 1976 student visitors 
that the District takes care of its own. 

Metro, and all of the other elements 
which with it will comprise a balanced 
modern transportation system for great- 
er Washington, are central to Bicenten- 
nial plans for the District. We need the 
pride of achievement in areawide co- 
operation which the system will give all 
communities taking part. We need its 
people-moving capacity to cope with visi- 
tor traffic which may average up to 100,- 
000 people daily throughout the anniver- 
sary year. I am today renewing the com- 
mitment of all the agencies and resources 
of the Federal Government toward maxi- 
mum progress on the entire transporta- 
tion system—subway, freeways, bridges, 
parking, and support facilities—before 
1976. The action of the Congress in De- 
cember to support continued Metro 
funding was enormously heartening to 
the people of the Capital region; it gave, 
in fact, a glimmer of hope to beleaguered 
commuters everywhere. The grim 
Thanksgiving prospect of a great many 
excavated streets to fill back in has now 
become the far brighter prospect of at 
least 24 miles of operating subway—the 
most modern anywhere—by 1976. Ur- 
gentiy needed now is prompt approval 
by the Congress of Federal guarantees 
for Metro revenue bonds—the next es- 
sential step to getting the trains running. 

TO WELCOME 40 MILLION GUESTS 


Both the sheer visitor volume antici- 
pated at the height of the bicentennial 
observance, and the important goal of 
eliminating a “them and us” polarity be- 
tween city residents and their guests 
from around the world, dictate that past 
patterns which have made the Mall and 
its immediate environs a sort of “tourist 
ghetto” must now go. All of Washington 
must be made not only hospitable and 
attractive to the visitor—which the pro- 
posals just outlined should go far toward 
achieving—but easily accessible as well. I 
have directed the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to coordinate interagency ac- 
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tion plans for supplementing those sub- 
way lines in service by 1976 with a coordi- 
nated network of other public transpor- 
tation on which visitors can move from 
fringe parking areas (to be developed 
under these plans) to points of interest 
nearer the city center. 

At the hub of this network should be 
a new National Visitors Center in and 
around Union Station. Such a facility, 
desirable for all years, becomes indis- 
pensable as we look to the Bicentennial. 
I have therefore charged the Secretary 
of the Interior, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Transportation, to take im- 
mediate action to move the National 
Visitors Center out of the talk stage, and 
to prepare new proposals for bringing it 
to completion by 1976. When Union Sta- 
tion was built early in this century at the 
height of the railroad era, one of its ex- 
press purposes was to permit removal of 
an unsightly terminal and tracks from 
the east end of the Mall. Its rehabilita- 
tion in the seventies as the Capital’s prin- 
cipal reception and orientation point for 
travelers on all modes of ground trans- 
portation would be most appropriate, and 
would once again relieve the Mall and 
downtown areas of much traffic conges- 
tion. An “air rights” parking garage for 
buses and visitors’ cars, convenient .pub- 
lic transit connections, and a central in- 
formation facility tied in with a citywide 
tourist guidance and information system 
would be the major features of the 
project. 

Here is an opportunity for public and 
private resources to combine to fill a 
Bicentennial need. Notwithstanding the 
collapse of previous railroad financing 
plans for the Center at the time of the 
Penn Central bankruptcy, I have asked 
Secretaries Morton and Volpe to seek 
substantial railroad participation as they 
formulate the new proposals. I shall sub- 
mit these to the Congress as soon as 
possible, with hopes of rapid approval. 

Another step which should promote 
smoother tourist flow to major attrac- 
tions is construction of a Metro sta- 
tion at Arlington National Cemetery. 
This station, for which planning funds 
are requested in my new budget, would 
speed movement from Washington over 
to the Arlington shrine, which by 1976 
will be enhanced with numerous im- 
provements including a new Memorial 
Chapel and columbarium, At the same 
time it would offer the arriving visitor 
one more convenient transfer point from 
private to public transportation on the 
way into the Capital itself. 

BICENTENNIAL GARDENS 


Moving in toward the center of the 
city, what will the 1976 visitor find along 
the Mall? Most strikingly new and 
charming, perhaps, would be a park and 
recreation center called Bicentennial 
Gardens, which I propose be developed 
in the open land along Constitution Ave- 
nue between the Washington Monument 
and Lincoln Memorial. Since the last of 
the old World War I “tempos” were re- 
moved from the West Mall in 1970, we 
have explored many alternative plans 
for developing in their place facilities for 
people of all ages, incomes, and interests, 
residents and tourists alike, to enjoy. 

The Bicentennial Gardens plan, which 
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will soon be ready to present in detail but 
which of course remains open to the 
ideas and desires of those for whom it is 
intended, might be called an American 
cousin of Copenhagen’s beloved Tivoli. It 
follows the present contours of the land 
on a low profile in keeping with other 
Mall developments. A restaurant, smaller 
eating areas, an open-air theater, a 
bandshell, an area for ice skating, a chil- 
dren’s play area, fountains, gardens, a 
boating lake, and walking paths are ex- 
amples of the kind of features that might 
be included. There could be underground 
parking to accommodate tour buses, a 
terminal for the tourist trams, and a 
visitors center in the middle of the Gar- 
dens. With such a development, the 
Mall’s attractions would be better bal- 
anced and dispersed, evening activities 
now concentrated in the Smithsonian 
Quadrangle would have a second focal 
point, and mingling of Washingtonians 
and visitors in a pleasant year-round 
setting would be encouraged. Quality of 
life for everyone in the Capital would be 
enhanced. 
THE MALL IN 1976 

The three major monuments and 
memorials in easy reach of Bicentennial 
Gardens are to be renovated and im- 
proved in a 4-year Park Service program 
beginning with this year’s budget now 
before the Congress. Another facelifting 
project along the whole length of the 
Mail, and on the Ellipse as well, will re- 
construct roadways, add walks, bikeways, 
plantings, and fountains, and provide 
for a new Ceremonial Drive. This work 
too is budgeted for fiscal year 1973 and 
beyond, to be completed by 1976. 

The Mall east of the Washington 
Monument should also have a new look 
for the Bicentennial. Besides the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and National Gallery of 
Art addition which are now being con- 
structed, there will be a handsome new 
building for one of the Mall’s oldest 
tenants, the Smithsonian Institution. 
This structure, which will house the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum with ex- 
hibits ranging from Kitty Hawk to Had- 
ley Rille and with a former astronaut in 
charge, can be ready in 1976 if the Con- 
gress will move now to approve FY 1973 
construction funds for it; the plans are 
nearly complete. The Smithsonian also 
plans restoration of the historic Arts and 
Industries Building to its original 1880s 
appearance, as a fit setting for the Na- 
tion’s Centennial exhibits which it dis- 
played following the Philadelphia Ex- 
position nearly a century ago and will 
display again for the Bicentennial, and 
construction of a major new “Nation 
of Nations” exhibit in the Museum of 
History and Technology to illustrate 
America’s multi-cultural tradition. Both 
projects are the subject of FY 1973 budg- 
et requests. 

A fourth important undertaking by the 
Smithsonian—not on the Mall but rather 
a part of the effort to give the bicenten- 
nial activities metropolitan scope—is the 
Bicentennial Outdoor Museum planned 
for old Fort Foote, Maryland, on the 
Potomac in Prince Georges County. The 
restored fort is to serve as the scene for 
re-creation of Revolutionary events such 
as encampments, war-time ‘life, and 
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parades for 1976. I ask prompt congres- 
sional action on legislation to approve the 
Bicentennial Outdoor Museum and to 
authorize appropriations for planning it. 
REALIZING A VISION: PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


As L’Enfant’s majestic expanse of Mall 
provides an axis along which Washing- 
ton visitors can honor and relive the 
American past, so Pennsylvania Avenue, 
leaving the Mall by the new reflecting 
pool in front of the Capitol and angling 
away from it a long mile up to the White 
House, forms the main axis of govern- 
ment activity shaping the American 
present and future. This avenue, then, 
also demands attention as we move to 
dress up the heart of the city for our 
two hundredth birthday. By 1976, let us 
complete the great Federal Triangle of- 
fice complex in the spirit of the McMil- 
lan Commission’s original vision 70 years 
ago. Let us build at its center a Grand 
Plaza worthy of the name, by transform- 
ing what is now a parking lot into a peo- 
ple-oriented park for government work- 
ers and visitors to enjoy. (Visitors will 
also benefit from the new information 
and orientation center to be opened in 
the Great Hall of the Commerce Build- 
ing by 1976, intended to introduce citi- 
zens to the activities of all the executive 
departments and agencies.) I have re- 
quested funds in my budget for fiscal 
year 1973 to move forward on the Fed- 
eral Triangle and Grand Plaza projects; 
with the cooperation of the Congress the 
work will begin in the near future. 

The north side of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and with it many blocks of the 
downtown area, can also be revitalized 
or well on the way by the time we cele- 
brate the Bicentennial. The FBI build- 
ing now rising north of the Avenue sym- 
bolizes half of the answer—Federal con- 
struction—and can stand completed and 
in use by 1976 with continued congres- 
sional support. A further appropriation 
for this project is included in my new 
budget requests. 

The other half of the answer for Penn- 
sylvania Avenue is coordinated develop- 
ment planning which will mobilize the 
private sector and help bring commer- 
cial and residential activity back to this 
part of the city. The heart of Washing- 
ton must not become so dominated by 
Federal buildings that it sits abandoned 
and lifeless on evenings and weekends. 
The two Presidents before me initiated 
steps to prevent this, and to make the 
Avenue instead a corridor of lively and 
varied activity, public and private—and 
my administration has continued to press 
this effort. In September 1970 I an- 
nounced my strong support for a legis- 
lative proposal to establish a develop- 
ment corporation to accomplish the 
needed revitalization. Since then the pro- 
posal has been substantially modified in 
a good faith effort to accommodate all 
interests and segments of opinion. Once 
again, I urge the Congress to act quickly 
and favorably on the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Bicentennial Development Corpora- 
tion bill. 

When I first expressed support for the 
corporation plan nearly 17 months ago, 
I called it “an opportunity to fulfill, in 
this city, at this time, a magnificent 
vision of the men who founded our Na- 
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tion, and at the same time to create a 
standard for the rest of the Nation by 
which to measure their own urban 
achievement, and on which to build vi- 
sions of their own.” It is not an oppor- 
tunity that waits forever, though; of the 
time available between that 1970 state- 
ment and the beginning of the Bicen- 
tennial year, more than a fourth is al- 
ready gone. Every month that passes 
without this legislation further dims our 
chances of giving all Americans one 
birthday present they ought to have—a 
Capital “main street” to be proud of. 
THE NEXT FOUR YEARS 


Both local and Federal plans for the 
Bicentennial celebration here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital are far from complete at 
present. It is right that they should con- 
tinue to evolve and expand as we move 
toward 1976. This message, however, at- 
tempts to set the tone and theme for Fed- 
eral participation over the course of the 
next 4 years, and also to convey some 
of the aspirations of Washingtonians 
themselves without presuming to dictate 
what those aspirations should be. 

The various levels and jurisdictions of 
government in the Washington area are 
well organized to follow through on the 
proposals I make today and to supervise 
further planning. The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission, with its 
distinguished bipartisan membership 
headed by David J. Mahoney, continues 
to provide excellent national leadership. 
The District government is well served 
by the responsive local Assembly and 
Commission structure to which I referred 
above; Mayor Washington is also estab- 
lishing liaison with suburban planning 
bodies and with State officials of both 
Virginia and Maryland. The massive and 
diverse physical construction effort out- 
lined in this message has been coordi- 
nated through a full-time District of Co- 
lumbia bicentennial task force within the 
General Services Administration, until 
recently headed with great skill by Ad- 
ministrator Robert Kunzig. Now that Mr. 
Kunzig has become a Federal judge, I 
shall ensure that this coordination work 
is carried forward at the same high 
standard. 

Under such direction and with the sup- 
port of the Congress, we can achieve our 
Bicentennial goal of dual excellence in 
the District of Columbia, and we can 
realize by 1976 a dramatic improvement 
in the quality of Washington life for all 
whose physical or spiritual home this 
great Capital is. And by so doing we can 
help to inspire and encourage the prepa- 
rations of other communities all across 
the country for a truly magnificent Bi- 
centennial. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 4, 1972. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BENTSEN) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(The nominations received today are 
penen at the end of Senate proceed- 
ngs. ` 
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ORDER FOR FURTHER TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
routine morning business with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, for 
a period not to exceed 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from California (Mr. 
TuNNEY) is recognized for 3 minutes. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, con- 
tained in the appropriations bill we are 
debating today are desperately needed 
funds for the unemployment trust fund 
to carry out the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. This act signed 
into law just 4 weeks ago to provide 
emergency relief to hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobless persons in States with 
severe unemployment. 

The act provides an additional 13 
weeks of emergency unemployment com- 
pensation for workers who have ex- 
hausted all regular and extended bene- 
fits. These benefits are available in States 
where the unemployment rate, counting 
both insured unemployed and those who 
have exhausted unemployment insur- 
ance, exceeds 6.5 percent. 

Mr. President. This new emergency 
program took effect 3 days ago on 
January 31, 1972. At the present time, 
14 States—Alaska, California, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, 
and Puerto Rico—have unemployment 
rates exceeding the 6.5 percent trigger. 
Thus, jobless persons in those States 
who have exhausted all benefits are now 
eligible for emergency aid to reduce the 
terrible hardships they suffer. These are 
people who have been out of work for 
over 10 months—many of them for a 
year or even more. In California alone 
there are over 300,000 persons who fall 
in this category. 

Mr. President, virtually all of the 
States eligible for this new program have 
begun to implement it immediately by 
using their own funds to pay these bene- 
fits until Congress acts to appropriate 
the money to reimburse them as provided 
in the new law. The President has re- 
quested funds in his budget message for 
payment of these benefits but until we 
appropriate the funds, the States are 
forced to advance their own money. 

Through the efforts of Senator Mac- 
NUSON and others among us, the Appro- 
priations Committee has agreed to speed 
up funds for these emergency benefits by 
including an appropriation in the bill 
before us. This action will assure that 
no delays occur in relieving the severe 
hardship of the many thousands of peo- 
ple who have exhausted all other sources 
of aid. And it will prevent them from 
being reduced to the terrible indignity 
of welfare. I therefore urge the Senate 
to enact this measure as quickly as pos- 
sible and I urge the Senate conferees to 
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keep the grave urgency of these funds 
before them as they meet in conference 
with the House, 

Mr. President, the need, unfortunately, 
is especially critical in California be- 
cause the Reagan administration is re- 
fusing to pay these desperately needed 
emergency benefits until Federal money 
is actually delivered. Such callous disre- 
gard for the hardship of thousands of 
jobless persons is inconceivable to me, 
but nevertheless, it is the reality which 
exists in California. This kind of hard- 
hearted pennypinching may be under- 
standable from one who pays no State in- 
come taxes, but I do not think the Con- 
gress should allow it to happen. 

By passing this bill today we can help 
prevent a needless hardship to 300,000 
people in my State alone. In addition, 
we can relieve from all of the eligible 
States the burden of carrying this pro- 
gram on their own resources until we act 
on & supplemental bill in March. I urge 
that we do so immediately and I ask my 
colleagues in the Senate to join me in 
appealing to the House of Representa- 
tives to accept this very humanitarian 
amendment in conference. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
morning business again be closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12067) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign assistance 
and related programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum be charged equally 
against both sides on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 865) of the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON). Who 
yields time? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The amendment restores $50 million to 
the appropriation for the relief of refu- 
gees in East Pakistan. The authorizing 
legislation in both the Senate and the 
House has provided $250 million in as- 
sistance for the refugees. That same 
amount was requested by the President 
in his budget. The appropriation bill so 
far provides only $175 million. In other 
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words, the amount authorized has been 
reduced by $75 million. 

As I understand it, the reason for the 
cut is an assumption that adequate food 
is available in Bangladesh for the people 
of that nation, and that a $175 million 
contribution by the United States is a 
fair share of what it is assumed will be a 
multinational contribution of about 
$650 million. 

In turn, I will explain the reasons for 
my amendment. Only now are the full 
dimensions of the relief needs in Bangla- 
desh emerging. Only now, and some- 
what dimly, are the horrors, of the re- 
cent past and the consequences of those 
horrors, becoming evident. Food is avail- 
able in Bangladesh both from external 
and internal sources. But that is not the 
most serious difficulty facing the people 
of the new nation. The difficulty is that 
neither food nor other commodities can 
be distributed because the transportation 
system, never adequate, is now in sham- 
bles. Barges are needed, trucks are 
needed, bridges are needed, as well as 
food, medicine, and clothing. Shelter is 
needed and must be supplied. The trans- 
portation system must be repaired þe- 
fore the monsoons begin in late April. 

The dimensions of the need far exceed 
the $650 million international effort as- 
sumed in this appropriation and upon 
which the $175 million is figured. The 
need is now, if it is not already too late, 
to help the millions of innocent victims 
of the atrocities in Bangladesh. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Would the Senator from 
Illinois accept an amendment to his 
amendment to raise the amount from 
$225 million to $250 million? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I certainly would 
accept such an amendment. In fact, I 
had very much hoped, at the outset, to 
submit an amendment in a form which 
would release the full amount, which 
would make available $250 million, itself 
an amount completely inadequate for the 
needs of the people in Bangladesh. I 
would welcome such an amendment as 
the Senator from Hawaii proposes and 
be grateful for it. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. I 
think the Senator from Illinois can 
modify his amendment to make the 
amount $250 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mlinois so modify his 
amendment, or is he asking that a modi- 
fication be offered? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I ask that the 
amendment be so modified. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be a cosponsor 
of the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has a right to modify 
his amendment, and the Senator from 
Hawaii is added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I have 
spoken with the Senator from Illinois 
about this amendment. First, I wish to 
explain to the Senate why the committee 
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did not provide the $250 million to begin 
with. 

We recognize that this is one of the 
saddest—probably the most tragic— 
human catastrophes, in modern times. 
More people are suffering, dying, and 
starving to death in this part of the 
world than at any other time, probably, 
in human history. 

These citizens of Bangladesh are a 
people who have suffered what I think 
ought to be categorized as genocide. They 
have no property and no food. They were 
desperate before; now they are literally 
dying of great need. 

The United States is, of course, in dire 
financial straits. We discussed that in 
some detail yesterday, I am very reluc- 
tant to approve any increase in the bill. 
But in spite of that, under these tragic 
circumstances we should be able to allow 
$250 million or perhaps even more. We 
simply felt that there had not been 
adequate detailing of how much money 
could be spent in the immediate future 
or the exact purpose for which it would 
be spent. This is particularly true con- 
sidering the enormous amount of Indian 
rupees in counterpart funds that might 
be used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator from Wisconsin advise the 
Chair on whose time he is speaking? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On the time in oppo- 
sition to the amendment, 

For this reason, because this proposal 
is something that does seem to require 
clarification, we felt that the sound and 
sensible approach was to provide $175 
million, and then, as the year went on, 
to provide additional funds if the ad- 
ministration could make a case that more 
was needed. 

However, the Senator from Illinois 
has made a direct, personal survey of the 
situation and has provided some infor- 
mation I did not know of before. I do 
not think that I or many other Sen- 
ators ever knew about the desperate need 
for dollars. The money will be made 
available until expended, so it is not 
something that has to be expended rapid- 
ly over 4 months. 

Under the circumstances, I am happy 
to join the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc) in supporting the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. I think it is not 
only the humane thing to do, but the . 
right and moral thing to do. We would 
not put any kind of dollar sign at all on 
human suffering and human life. This is 
the kind of investment that ought to be 
made in foreign aid. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

We in the committee felt that $175 
million was not enough, but we were 
waiting for the supplemental bill to come 
up so we could add to it. Since the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mlinois has 
asked for the $250 million, I am very 
happy to go along with it. 

It is also estimated that we will send 
Public Law 480 food to East Pakistan, 
She will need 134 million tons of grain 
a year over and above what she produces, 
which is about 11 million tons. 

So over and above the amount which 
we will be providing in the foreign as- 
sistance bill will be the amount which will 
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be sent to East Pakistan through Public 
Law 480, which will cost from $65 million 
to $170 million. 

I would like to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to what we have done in regard to 
the Pakistani tragedy. As of January 24, 
1972, according to the State Department, 
all the governments of the world con- 
tributed $243,959,762 and the interna- 
tional voluntary agencies contributed 
$59,222,286, or a total of $303,182,048. 
These contributions were in cash, in 
counterpart funds, and in goods such as 
food, medical supplies, clothing, blankets, 
and so forth. 

I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the U.S. contribution. The U.S. 
contribution was $90,057,000, and our 
voluntary agencies contributed $10,700,- 
000, a total of $100,757,000, almost $101 
million. In other words, the U.S. Govern- 
ment and U.S. voluntary agencies con- 
tributed one-third of the total world con- 
tribution to assist the Pakistani refugees 
in India. 

Over and above that $101 million, the 
United States delivered $65 million in 
food and other essential relief, or over 
two-thirds of the $947 million the United 
Nations records as pledged by all coun- 
tries, 

So when we add the $65 million for 
East Pakistani relief to the $101 million, 
which was for Indian-Pakistani refugee 
relief, we have a total sum of $166 mil- 
lion which the United States has either 
provided or has pledged to use in East 
Pakistan and in India for East Pakistani 
relief, 

This does not include additional U.S. 


contribution of food from earlier pro- 
grams which arrived during mid-1971. 
As against the $166 million which the 
United States and its various voluntary 
agencies have contributed, I would like to 
draw to the attention of the Senate what 


the U.S.S.R. has contributed. The 
U.S.S.R.’s contribution consisted of a 
portion of 100 million doses of smallpox 
vaccine, worth $1 million, 100,000 tons 
of rice, $20 million, and other commodi- 
ties, $1,100,000, or a total of about $22 
million, as compared with $166 million 
delivered by the United States. 

So we have done a commendable job 
in this regard, and we have been in the 
forefront in helping our friends in East 

_ Pakistan in their tragedy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, when the Senator from 
Illinois yields back his time and the 
Senator from Hawaii and I yield back our 
time, it will be possible for the Senator 
from Arkansas to offer a perfecting 
amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I yield back my time. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I have 
just one further word of gratitude to the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii and 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for their recognition of the depth of 
suffering in Bangladesh and for their 
recognition of the U.S. moral responsi- 
bility in that part of the world—a moral 
responsibility which results from our 
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having supplied Pakistan with some of 
the arms and military equipment by 
which the suffering and atrocities were 
caused. 

There is in this amendment a limita- 
tion which restricts the U.S. contribution 
to 40 percent of all contributions from 
whatever sources. It is certainly my in- 
tent in offering this amendment that the 
administration make reasonable assump- 
tions of the contributions of other na- 
tions and, on the basis of those assump- 
tions, go forward with the distribution 
of aid right away, before it is too late, 
when the monsoons begin in April. The 
alternative to wait until other nations 
have made their contributions in order 
that we can calculate the amount we may 
contribute, would destroy the effective- 
ness of this assistance. 

I am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I say I strongly endorse the principle. 
It makes sense. These are people who 
need help now. We should not base what 
we are doing on what the others are go- 
ing to do, but should go ahead with ours, 
and we should move promptly. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment to the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

Before the quotation marks at the end of 
the amendment insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That the funds 
appropriated under this paragraph shall be 
deducted from the sums provided under this 
title I”, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

When the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee first approved the authorization of 
$250 million for Pakistan refugee relief, 
it required that the money be taken out 
of other programs—the same as I propose 
with this amendment. But the commit- 
tee’s action was later reversed through 
use of Senator MUNDT'S proxy. 

For the last several years Congress has 
earmarked funds for population control 
programs—$125 million is earmarked for 
this fiscal year. Earmarking is an effec- 
tive way for Congress to set priorities for 
the spending of foreign aid funds. 

Earmarking for refugee relief will 
force the executive branch to rethink its 
aid priorities and result in additional em- 
phasis on the side of humanitarian aid. 
This is the only justification for foreign 
aid that makes sense to most American 
taxpayers. 

This approach will result in reducing 
the total in this bill for the regular for- 
eign aid and military sales programs by 
$175 million, from $2.264 billion to $2.089 
billion. 

If my amendment is adopted, the total 
amount in this bill for the regular foreign 
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aid program will still be $200 million more 
than Congress appropriated for the 1970 
fiscal year. We had a $13-billion deficit 
in the administraitve budget that year. 
This year it is expected to be $45 billion— 
more than three times as much, and yet 
we are increasing the amount for foreign 
aid. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to support the Senator from 
Arkansas. I think this is a sensible and 
wise amendment. In doing so, I ask the 
Senator from Hawaii if he will handle 
the time in opposition to the amend- 
ment since I support it. 

I think the amendment is sensible for 
several reasons. It would provide needed 
aid for Bangladesh. It would provide 
what is needed for this terrible disaster. 
As I understand the amendment, the 
funds would have to come out of other 
parts of title I of the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That iz: correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Including the parts 
which the Senate has increased against 
the determination of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. The 
$100 million is increased, yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., It seems to me that 
is a sound way to operate. I think the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is offering an amendment which 
reconciles our moral obligation to assist 
the people in Bangladesh as much as we 
possibly can with the urgent need to do 
all we can to hold down our expenditures 
at a time when we are running an enor- 
mous deficit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin, Just to reiterate what 
he has said, this amendment would not 
decrease the amount which would be 
available for this purpose, which the 
Senator from Illinois has requested. It 
would merely require that it come out of 
funds that are appropriated under title I. 

I want to make one other comment. 
There is no limit, of course, to Public 
Law 480 funds—that is really commodi- 
ties—which would be available. That is 
a big element for helping on problems 
in the food area. There is nothing, as far 
as I know, that would limit the availa- 
bility of this assistance for the refugees. 

I am bound to make one other point 
about a comment of the Senator from 
Illinois. He says we are morally respon- 
sible because we have supplied arms. 

If Senators will look at the record of 
our supplying arms, it is very difficult to 
find any place in the world of any con- 
sequence in which we have not supplied 
some arms. If we look at this military aid 
program—it has been cut back a little— 
but look back over the years, and there 
are very few countries, unless one looks 
to Chad, perhaps, or Mali, I am not sure 
whether we have sent anything into 
Chad, though I expect we have. I use 
Chad only as one of the more remote and 
less controversial countries. I am not sure 
whether we have sent anything into the 
Maldive Islands, and I am not sure 
whether we have sent anything into 
Mauritius, but there are at least 80 or 
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so countries to which we have supplied 
arms. 

So for anything that happens, under 
this theory, almost anywhere in the 
world, we are morally responsible to pick 
up the tab for reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion, and so on. I really do not accept that 
kind of argument, that we are morally 
responsible for everyone's ills. I do accept 
that we have been extremely stupid, 
shortsighted, and misguided in the pro- 
gram of supplying arms all over the 
world. I will accept that argument, and 
maybe we should pay something for it, 
to pay for our sins. We are going to have 
to pay an awful lot, I expect, in South- 
east Asia, for the extent to which we 
have destroyed those countries. 

As far as India and Pakistan are con- 
cerned, fortunately, we did not destroy 
those countries ourselves; all we did was 
give them the vehicle, the means to do it 
themselves; but the motive, that is, the 
final causative factor, as they would say 
in a court of law, would be the Pakistanis 
themselves. They did not have to use 
those arms to murder those people. That 
was their decision, and we did not give 
them to them with the idea that they 
would use them for that purpose. We gave 
them to them for use against the Rus- 
sians, against communism. This is a part 
of the ideological obsession that started 
back in 1947 and 1948. That was the 
reason we were giving them to them, to 
contain communism wherever it might 
raise its ugly head. 

There is no evidence that Mujib was 
Communist, or that the revolution in 
East Pakistan was a Communist revolu- 
tion. So they violated the understanding 
with which we gave them the arms. Of 
course, they had already violated it when 
they used them against India. 

We certainly did not give them to them 
to use against India; but under this 
broad generalization that, having given 
them arms, they used them against India, 
then we ought to be responsible for all 
the ills of India, because they certainly 
caused India to spend a lot of money, and 
certainly did a lot of damage, in the war 
that they fought several years ago. 

My amendment does not affect the 
amount available for the refugees. But 
there the problem should no longer be 
as great as it once was because, as I un- 
derstand from reading the newspapers, 
many of the refugees are returning. It 
will be primarily an aid program to Ban- 
gladesh; and I do not have any objection 
to that, although, to keep our lines 
straight, we ought to authorize aid to 
Bangladesh. 

The fact is that our Government has 
not yet recognized the existence of Ban- 
gladesh. We had a meeting yesterday 
afternoon to discuss this in an executive 
session of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. There is a resolution sponsored 
by the Senator from South Carolina and 
others to recognize Bangladesh, but the 
fact is that our Government has not 
recognized Bangladesh. Nevertheless, this 
is, in fact, a program of aid to Bangla- 
desh, That is what it will amount to. I 
only point that out as one of the reasons 
why we ought to take a close look at the 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I can ask 
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for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I also ask for the 
yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. My question is, I assume 
that this aid to Bangladesh the com- 
mittee chairman is referring to is really 
to the people of Bangladesh or what was 
formerly East Pakistan, rather than the 
Government of Bangladesh, which does 
not exist as far as the United States is 
concerned at the present time; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right, we do 
not recognize it, although I understand 
that a number of countries recognized it 
today. 

But as I have pointed out, it seems to 
me that things have changed, that this 
is no longer a refugee program primar- 
ily, as it was presented in the commit- 
tee when we passed on it. This aid will 
now go more to a country known as 
Bangladesh. 

Mr. AIKEN. What the Senator means 
is aid to the refugees and the suffering 
people who are now in what was for- 
merly East Pakistan, but is now called 
Bangladesh. It is the people he is think- 
ing of, not the government, it is not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, that is true 
of all these governments, I mean, even if 
it is a development loan or anything, it 
is the people we are thinking of; the 
government is only the vehicle through 
which the loans are made or sought. I 
agree that in all these programs, it is 
the people whom we consider as the final 
recipients of our largesse. 

Mr. AIKEN, Yes. My chairman has 
been a very strong advocate of multilat- 
eral assistance to various peoples in need 
in different parts of the world. That 
would apply to this additional assistance 
to the needy people, the suffering people 
of what is now Bangladesh as well? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, I do think it 
is better administered through—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I personally think that. 
While I am in favor of relieving the suf- 
fering, I think it should be done on a 
multilateral basis rather than a unilat- 
eral basis, although that is directly con- 
trary to my belief as to how we should 
deal with Latin American countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, let me point 
out that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
the Senator from Arkansas yielded him- 
self has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
additional minutes. 

The conference report on the author- 
ization for refugee aid reads: 

Such assistance shall be distributed to the 
maximum extent practicable, under the aus- 
pices of and by international institutions 
and relief agencies of United States voluntary 
agencies, 
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That is the requirement. Purely be- 
cause of administrative problems, if 
nothing else, we are going to have to do 
it with the cooperation of that govern- 
ment. Governments do not usually wel- 
come outsiders coming in without even 
asking “by your leave.” But that does 
not bother me very much. 

Mr, AIKEN. Would that not be up to 
the various organizations with whom we 
deal, whom we work through? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I imagine the Gov- 
ernment of Bangladesh will have some- 
thing to say about it. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to point 
out that the Stevenson amendment does 
contemplate a very important element 
of international assistance, and provides 
that the United States shall not give 
more than 40 percent of the assistance. 
I realize that does not make it multi- 
lateral, but it does require that other 
countries enter into this assistance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, until we recognize 
the Government of Bangladesh, until it 
has been established as a government, 
and more than 10 or 15 countries have 
recognized it, it seems to me that we 
should deal through the multilateral 
organizations in that and probably other 
parts of Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 additional minutes have expired. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Hawaii yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, how much 
time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has 15 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. FONG. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii. 

Mr. President, there is no way in which 
this aid could be provided except through 
multinational agencies. Without recog- 
nition of Bangladesh, the United States 
will not and cannot establish bilateral 
relationships which could be used to dis- 
tribute this assistance to the people of 
Bangladesh. So, until that time, all the 
moneys appropriated by this bill would 
have to be funneled to the people of 
Bangladesh through such agencies—all 
of them multilateral—as the United Na- 
tions, UNICEF, the International Red 
Cross, and the International Rescue 
Committee. 

I am hesitant about embarking on a 
moral discussion, but the point should 
be made that the moral responsibility is 
to people who are suffering and in need. 
It is a responsibility which has been 
recognized by countries throughout the 
world. The United States, it seems to me, 
has a special responsibility in this case, 
not only because we did—to a rather 
limited extent—provide some of the arms 
which were used by Pakistan with which 
to commit atrocities in Bangladesh, but 
beyond that, and more significantly, we 
did nothing in Pakistan to restrain the 
regime of Yahya Khan from murdering 
the Bengalis, at the same time we were 
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restraining the Indians from liberating 
the Bengalis. That is what, in my mind, 
makes this a moral question and, to a 
degree, a moral responsibility of the 
United States. 

I have to oppose the substitute amend- 
ment because, as I understand it, its 
effect would be cut other programs in 
this bill by a quarter of a billion dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair points out to the Senator from 
Illinois that this is a perfecting amend- 
ment, rather than a substitute amend- 
ment. It merely adds additional lan- 
guage. The Senator has been referring 
to it as a substitute amendment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I thank the Chair 
for the correction. My remarks apply to 
the perfecting amendment. 

If the administration did decide to 
make available funds—under my 
amendment as perfected—to the people 
of Bangladesh, it would then take the 
funds from other programs for which 
Congress has appropriated moneys; and 
in so doing, it seems to me, it would be 
effectively overcoming the clear intent 
of Congress. It is a back door way of giv- 
ing the administration far more power 
over funds appropriated by Congress for 
the programs established in our au- 
thorizing and appropriating legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a clarification? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The administration 
is not forced to spend this money for 
that purpose. They do not have to 
spend it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is my point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean, under the 
Senator’s amendment. My amendment 
does not change that aspect of it. They 
can impound it as they want. They have 
impounded $12 billion. The Senator’s 
amendment does not make them spend 
it. There is no way to make them spend 
it. The Senator is making the point. here 
that in some way my amendment 
changes the pressure upon them to spend 
it for this purpose. If the administration 
does not want to spend it for that, even 
if my amendment is not adopted, they 
do not have to do so. 

All I want to do is to clarify the mat- 
ter. I do not want to leave the Senate 
under a, misapprehension as to the effect 
of it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The effect of my 
amendment is to provide $250 million 
for the relief of refugees. The effect of 
the perfecting amendment would be to 
require that all that sum of money come 
out of other programs. That is my point. 
The effect of the perfecting amendment 
is to cut back other appropriations for 
foreign aid by $250 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But they do not 
have to spend it, under the Senator’s 
amendment. If their sense of priority is 
not the same as the Senator’s they will 
not spend it, under his amendment, 
either. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand that. 
But I offered my amendment as an addi- 
tion, not a diminution, in the bill. There- 
fore, I still must oppose the perfecting 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that if the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois is agreed to, the funds would 
have to be deducted from some other 
appropriation which is contemplated by 
title II. That means that if we voted to 
increase the aid for the people of Ban- 
gladesh by $50 million, it could be taken 
out of the $175 million which is already 
included in the bill. 

It could be taken out of the Alliance 
for Progress, for which we voted yester- 
day, and could nullify our vote of yes- 
terday, or it could be taken out of de- 
velopment loans. Certainly, it would not 
come out of administrative expenses. 
Possibly it could be deducted from mili- 
tary assistance. But if it is the purpose 
to take take it out of military assistance, 
I think it should be so specified. Other- 
wise, the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas could completely 
nullify the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois; or it could nulli- 
fy or could repeal the vote which was 
taken on this floor yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Who yields time? 

Mr. FONG. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. With this bill going to 
conference, I think it would be better to 
accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois, because we would un- 
doubtedly make some adjustments in the 
conference committee, anyway. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes on the amendment, 

I vigorously oppose this amendment. 
This is as devastating an amendment as 
I have ever seen. 

Mr, AIKEN, Which one? 

Mr. FONG. The amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 


This amendment would destroy the 
whole foreign aid bill. Its destruction ef- 
fect on our foreign assistance program is 
equivalent to that of a nuclear bomb, 

Let us look at what the Senator has 
done. He would undo everything we have 
done so far, everything that the Foreign 
Relations Committee has done, every- 
thing that Congress has done. 

Under title I, the fiscal year 1972 ap- 
propriation was $1.1 billion. The budget 
estimate was $1.6 billion. The authoriza- 
tion—and the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas is chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee—was $1.2 bil- 
lion. The continuing resolution which we 
operated under, and are still operating 
on, is $1.2 billion. The House passed $1 
billion under title I, and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee recommended a 
little over $1 billion. By addition of the 
$100 million which went for the Alliance 
for Progress, from $50 million to $150 
million, that raised the figures from ap- 
proximately $1 billion in the Senate bill 
to $1.1 billion. 

Let us see what this does. It takes out 
the $175 million which is already in the 
bill for Pakistani relief, reducing it to 
$925 million. Then, if the Administration 
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decides to take the $250 million for Ban- 
gladesh relief, it reduces it another $250 
million, to $675 million. 

So what we will have is $675 million in 
title I as distinguished from the amount 
of approximately $1 billion as reported 
by the committee, as distinguished from 
$1.2 billion as passed by Congress in the 
authorization bill. 

So, I say, Mr. President, that what the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLericHt) has done has been real- 
ly to put a nuclear bomb in the bill. He is 
really trying to destroy the whole bill. 

I do not know what his intentions are, 
whether he intends to give any money to 
Bangladesh at all. He may not want to 
give any money to Bangladesh. But in the 
authorization provisions we have, the 
sum of $250 million is earmarked for 
Bangladesh relief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The time of the Senator from 
Hawaii has expired, 

Mr. FONG. I yield myself 2 additional 
minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether he wants to give any 
money to Bangladesh, whether he wants 
to provide nothing for the Alliance for 
Progress, whether he wants to provide 
nothing for worldwide technical assist- 
ance, or whether he thinks no money 
should go to American schools and hos- 
pitals abroad, no money to international 
organizations and programs, no money 
to the Alliance for Progress, no money 
for develoment loans, because the money 
would have to come from all those figures 
which we have worked so diligently and 
so carefully to bring before the Senate. 

Every item has been carefully worked 
on before the Appropriations Committee 
presented the bill to the Senate. 

Now we are here debating on one 
amendment. Are we going to increase the 
amount we want to give to Bangladesh 
relief from $175 million to $250 million, or 
are we not? If we want to, then let us 
vote for that. 

If we do not want to do so, then let 
us vote against it. 

But, let us not say that if we give $250 
million to Bangladesh relief we will force 
you to take the increase, which is an- 
other $75 million plus $175 million, which 
we have already appropriated under the 
bill according to the action of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and say that all of 
that will have to come out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Hawaii has expired. 

Mr. FONG. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. FONG. So you can see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not know what is the real 
intent of this provision by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. If his in- 
tent is to “gut” the whole bill, then it 
will work. If his intent is to reduce the 
amounts going to all the other programs 
then, I think, he has done a great dis- 
service to put in that amendment. 

I ask my colleagues to vote against the 
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amendment because it is a devastating 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Hawaii has expired. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits). 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I must say 
that I do not particularly enjoy these 
repeated forays with my chairman. I am 
only sustained by the fact that he is 
a thoroughly skilled parliamentarian 
and that I hope to be with him in many 
other struggles if he will forgive me on 
this one. 

I must, Mr. President, in good con- 
science, identify with the position taken 
by Senators FONG, AIKEN, and STEVENSON 
with regard to this particular amend- 
ment. 

We went through this particular ap- 
proach in the committee as well. It is 
clear that if we do not agree basically 
with the proposition that a sum of money 
of roughly $2,900 million should be de- 
voted to foreign aid and that that is a 
fair application of our priorities, then, 
of course, we have an absolute right to 
find every way we can to cut it down. 
This is one way to do it. As the Senator 
from Hawaii has stated, it is an atom 
bomb placed in the bill, but it is a way 
to do it, and it is a perfectly proper way 
to do it. But if we are satisfied with the 
overall budgetary situation, in spite of 
all of our troubles, trying not to be hard- 
hearted or to have the hard feelings of 
& rich man walking along the streets of 
the world, which is a lot poorer than we 
are then we have got to devote something 
to the cause of world relief and world as- 
sistance. All other developed nations who 
are far poorer than we are engaged in 
such programs. 

I know of nothing that would com- 
mend itself to us for humanitarian action 
more than the dreadful tragedies which 
have afflicted those people of the Indian 
subcontinent—especially in view of our 
own rather touchy relationship—in their 
efforts to disenthrall themselves from 
those who have been barbaric to them: 
to wit, the Government and Army of 
West Pakistan. 

Under these circumstances, one can 
speak of this in human and personal 
terms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Hawaii yield me 1 more minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
in opposition to the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute on the bill to the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order in the Senate 
so that the Senator may be heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please come to order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if it ap- 
peals to our hearts that these people 
who have been so terribly and tragically 
decimated by tlood, conflagration, war, 
and fraticide shall now get help from 
us, with feelings from our hearts of gen- 
erosity, the money should certainly not, 
and I repeat, uot come out of the—if we 
do it and do it that way—other develop- 
ment assistance and humanitarian pro- 
grams we have in title I of the bill. Each 
must stand or fall on its own. 

In spite of our own troubles in this 
country, we are not so poor that we can- 
not heed our consciences and say that we 
cannot afford this money to help these 
people. 

I strongly urge that the perfecting 
amendment be defeated and the Steven- 
son amendment be sustained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). The Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not know that I can add anything, espe- 
cially as there is no one here to listen ex- 
cept those already committed—which is 
the usual situation on the floor of the 
Senate. 

For the Recor, though, I should point 
out, on the question of our moral obli- 
gation that we should help Bangladesh 
because we gave arms to Pakistan, that 
Nigeria, for example, was given arms by 
us. They had an insurrection there and a 
lot of people were killed. I guess we should 
have had an amendment to the bill to 
pick up the tab or provide some relief for 
that. 

We have also given arms to El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, and so forth—as a mat- 
ter of fact, I have a list in my hand of 46 
countries to which we have given arms. 
This is grant military aid. Many more 
countries we have given what are called 
sales—they are not really sales, but a 
kind of sales. and so forth. Thus, the idea 
that we are responsible for everyone does 
not appeal to me. 

All my amendment would provide is 
that if we want the Government to do it, 
we should give so much money up to $250 
million. They may still do so. The differ- 
ence between my amendment and that of 
the Senator from Illinois is that mine 
takes it out of the money available under 
litle I of the bill. That is the only differ- 
ence. 

Neither does the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois force the adminis- 
tration to spend this money on this prob- 
lem. It simply authorizes them to do so. 
If they think, in their idea of priority, 
that it comes above in importance to 
other items in the bill there is great and 
wide power to transfer. The President has 
much discretion to change the spending 
levels a great deal. 

All my amendment seeks to do is not 
to increase the overall amount of the 
bill, because this country is in such dire 
financial straits. 

So, that is all there is to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 1 
minute. 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, if agreed to, would deduct 
another $175 million from the amount we 
already voted on in the committee on the 
committee bill. 

We have $175 million for Pakistani re- 
lief. Now, the Senator from Arkansas 
proposes that we will take $250 million 
from all of the programs. So, that means 
that we will take $175 million out. 

I say this will really gut and destroy 
the whole bill. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, GAMBRELL), the Senator from Alas- 
ka (Mr. Graven), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Hartke), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr, MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr, CHURCH), 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. HucnHes), the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from Virginia (Mr, 
SPoNnG), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), are on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) is paired with 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave.) is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Alaska would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Georgia would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr, BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
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mon), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Saxse), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youna) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 45, as follows: 

[No. 33 Leg.] 


Long 
Mansfield 
Miller 
Montoya 
Proxmire 
Stennis 


Symington 
Talmadge 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Hollings 


NAYS—45 


Dole 
Dominick 


Mathias 
Mondale 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 


Percy 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 


Supporting 


Countries and regions assistance 


Southeast Asia: 
Fertil Vietnam $11, ps 000 


25, 


Philippines 
Africa: 

Regional 

Congo (Kinshasa). 

O 

Liberia.. 

Nigeria.. 

NOME PEENE K AE 
Near East and South Asia: Pakistan 
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Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 


Stevens Tunney 


Stevenson Weicker 
Thurmond Williams 


NOT VOTING—31 


Allott Hatfield 


Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 


McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 

So Mr. FULBRIGHT’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment, as modi- 
fied, of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
STEVENSON) (putting the question). 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Norvill 
Jones, of the staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, be permitted to remain 
on the floor during the remainder of the 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY PROGRAM 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 114. None of the funds appropriated or 
made available pursuant to this Act to carry 
out part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 shall be used for continuing public 
safety programs of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
my amendment, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

In its illustrative 1972 budget, the 
Agency for International Development 
requested $29,423,000 for carrying out 
public safety programs in more than 25 
countries of the world. Of that $5,455,000 
was to be from technical assistance, $20,- 
573,000 from supporting assistance, and 
$3,400,000 from supporting assistance 
loans. 

The proposed program and the detail 
of its financing are set forth in the table 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Supporting 
ssalstance 
loans 


Technical 


assistance Countries and regions 


Ecuador___.._.. 
El Salvador. 
Guatemala. 
Guyana... 
Honduras.. 
Jamaica... 
Nicaragua. 
Panama... 
Uruguay... 


Venezuėla......------------ 


Grand total. _....-.......- 


Supporting 
Technical assistance 


Supporting c 
assistance 


assistance 


$3, 400, 000 
29, 423, 000 


"$20,573,000 5, 450,000 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, over 
the years, I have come to realize that 
U.S. participation in the highly sen- 
sitive area of public safety and police 
training unavoidably opens the door to 
those who seek to identify the United 
States with every act of local police 
brutality or oppression in any country 
in which this program operates. It mat- 
ters little whether the charges can be 
substantiated; they are made almost 
daily; they are widely circulated; they 
obtain credibility in some auarters; and 
they inevitably stigmatize the total 
US. aid effort. 

I believe that in undeveloped areas of 
the world, the costs of public safety pro- 
grams are better left to be under- 
written from local resources and the U.S. 
assistance effort directed toward less 
sensitive and better justified areas 
of concern. As a move in this direction, 
my amendment would eliminate all pub- 
lic safety programs funded from techni- 


cal assistance grants and development 
loans. This action would not, however, 
bar public safety programs in Southeast 
Asia, for which $20,573,000 in support- 
ing assistance funds is requested, and 
concerning which I will not comment at 
this time. 

That program has been widely pub- 
licized in a different connection. 

While I question the need for continu- 
ing this highly controversial program, 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment has testified in strong support of 
these activities which involve the opera- 
tion of the International Policy Academy 
and the stationing of 335 public safety 
advisers abroad. Having achieved the 
limited objectives for which they were 
established, public safety programs in 23 
countries have been terminated since 
1962. 

Public safety programs in Chile and 
Jordan were terminated in fiscal year 
1971 and ongoing programs in Brazil and 


Korea will be concluded by the end of 
fiscal 1972. In trying to justify this pro- 
gram’s continuance, an AID official has 
made the following observation which 
should be considered in passing judg- 
ment on the program: 

Violence has been a common factor in 
many of the world’s societies and one which 
frustrates the effort of the people to realize 
their aspirations and also of governments 
in attempting to govern, Violence has been 
chosen by special interest groups, political 
factions and elements at both extremes of 
the political spectrum. Based on the recent 
experience of the 1960s, it is clear that dur- 
ing the decade of the "70s the task of govern- 
ments in these societies will be much more 
important during this period. This im- 
portance lies not only in the civil security 
forces’ ability to protect the lives, property 
and basic human rights of the citizens, but 
in their ability to create a climate for orderly 
change. Violence perpetrated by any group 
in society should be prevented and sup- 
pressed. 

In several countries, which have requested 
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and are receiving Public Safety assistance, 
there are reports and allegations that some 
members of the police forces engage in illegal 
activity In the conduct of their business. We 
do not condone and do deplore this kind of 
behavior which is antithetical to the objec- 
tives of the Public Safety program and to 
the modern concept of law enforcement 
which the program attempts to inculcate at 
all levels in police forces it aids. The best 
chance for overcoming this lack of profes- 
sionalism is the conduct of police operations 
is through technical assistance and training 
provided by the Public Safety program. 

U.S. Public Safety assistance is a low cost, 
low profile activity. Given adequate resources, 
it can be effective in influencing police lead- 
ership toward the professional and humane 
use of their resources and it can assist in the 
development of police abilities to prevent 
serious threats to internal order, 


Unfortunately, there is a difference 
between can and is. I question the effec- 
tiveness of these programs in light of 
the adverse effects that result from our 
being so closely associated with local 
police brutality and consider further in- 
volvement in these programs to be 
against the best interests of the United 
States. 

We have troubles enough with police/ 
community relations in our own society. 
I suggest that our Government's efforts 
would be better directed to this, and our 
own crime problem, rather than to try- 
ing to teach foreigners how to run their 
police departments. 

Mr. President, the overall effect of this, 
together with other aspects of our pro- 
gram, is to identify this Nation with the 
preservation of the status quo in all 


respects in all the developing countries, 


in which there are many people who be- 
lieve that some changes in their economic 
or political systems are warranted. The 
United States is identified in nearly every 
respect with the preservation of the 
status quo in any effort to improve the 
lot of the people in those countries. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This amendment 
was brought to the attention of the full 
committee, and we agreed that, because 
it was controversial with many people, it 
should be brought up on the fioor rather 
than put in by the committee. 

I think it is necessary for us to stop 
our aid in public safety programs be- 
cause, as the Senator from Arkansas has 
said, not only do they become clearly 
identified with suppression of human 
rights, but also with the most reactionary 
and military regimes. 

It is true, as the Senator from Arkansas 
said, that they may serve a useful pur- 
pose, but what the Senator from Arkan- 
sas would do in his amendment would be 
to provide that public safety programs 
and the police forces of those countries 
be run with local tax funds in accord- 
ance with the way the local governments 
want to set priorities. 

I know what resistance there would 
be in this country to having a Federal 
police force. People would resist such a 
move. I know some people say the FBI 
is that. I do not think so. I have great 
respect for the FBI. I think it has done 
a marvelous job. But if we had a Federal 
police force supported with Federal 
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funds, we would be concerned with all 
the effects that would have on the civil 
liberties of the people of our country. 

What we are saying is that U.S. AID 
funds should be used to help coun- 
tries without becoming involved with 
their police forces. These have vio- 
lated human rights time and time again 
in the most brutal and tragic ways— 
Brazil is the most conspicuous example. 
There is no reason why the United States 
should unnecessarily be identified as the 
country which is supplying the police 
force to maintain order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 


tor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I support the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Once again, I ask the Senator from 
Hawaii if he will control the time in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
support of the Senator. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may need. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
The main thrust of these funds, under 
the public safety programs, is to have an 
efficient civil security force in the coun- 
tries that are just developing. Many of 
these countries do not have an efficient 
police force and they need to have 
trained men to stop the inception of riots 
and the inception of other criminal ac- 
tivities. 

Since 1954 the United States has pro- 
vided assistance to police organizations 
around the world through the foreign 
economic assistance program. We must 
remember that we have only 4 or 5 more 
months left of fiscal year 1972 and that 
we have been operating on a continuing 
resolution to take care of the programs 
which are now in existence. 

The primary thrust of this program 
has been to develop the institutional 
capability of civil security forces to 
maintain peace and order so that eco- 
nomic and social development can pro- 
ceed and the affairs of government can 
be conducted within a constitutional 
framework. 

By providing this assistance, civil po- 
lice capabilities have been improved, thus 
permitting recipient governments to cope 
with internal disorders in their earliest 
phases rather than having to use mili- 
tary force when such disorders reach an 
unmanageable level. 

Some police actions have been de- 
scribed as brutal. Many police forces in 
our own country, likewise, have been ac- 
cused of police brutality. But the main 
thrust of this program is to see that the 
recipient countries have efficient police 
forces so they can nip insipient disorders 
in the bud, so they do not have to resort 
to military force later. 

This program has been working very 
well, and it has been phasing out. During 
this same period the program level for 
assistance to 30 countries outside South- 
east Asia has been reduced from $7.98 
million in 1967 to $5.45 million in fiscal 
1972. 

Mr. President, we are talking about a 
very insignificant sum of money—$5.45 
million to 23 countries. 

Which countries and what amounts 
are we talking about? For example, for 
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the Congo, $1 million; for Ghana, $106,- 
000; for Liberia, $203,000; for Tunisia, 
$125,000. 

Certainly these countries need to up- 
grade their police forces. 

Likewise, we are appropriating for 
Jordan, $65,000. For Pakistan, $280,000. 
For Bolivia, $115,000. For Brazil, $174,- 
000. 

So it can be seen that the amounts 
appropriated for these countries are 
modest. 

To abruptly terminate all assistance to 
countries other than those in Southeast 
Asia at this time would be very unwise 
and could waste a large part of the lim- 
ited investment already made in those 
countries. 

The expenditure of this amount of 
money is for equipment, for training, for 
bringing their people over to take a look 
at our police forces so they may learn 
from us, and for sending our technical 
advisers to these countries. So Senators 
can see that most of the money appro- 
priated under this program is for ex- 
penditures for our technicians, and for 
foreigners to come to our country to learn 
what is happening here. 

This is particularly true in terms of 
the major effort now being mounted to 
attack the worldwide problem of inter- 
national narcotics control. AID’s public 
safety program will play a key role in the 
total U.S. Government effort. It is im- 
perative that civil police institutions be 
strengthened in order that individual 
country narcotic control laws can be en- 
forced effectively. Specific plans for as- 
sistance to various countries are now be- 
ing formed in coordination with the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
and the Bureau of Customs. Fourteen of 
these countries are now receiving some 
type of public safety assistance through 
AID. 

Latin American is also rapidly becom- 
ing a major conduit for international 
narcotics traffic into the United States. 
Six countries, all in Central America and 
the Caribbean area and which are now 
receiving public safety assistance, may 
also require assistance in narcotics con- 
trol. 

In addition, the Congress has now en- 
acted legislation—section 481 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act—which authorizes 
the President to conclude drug control 
agreements with other countries and to 
furnish assistance to any country or in- 
ternational organization for drug control 
purposes. 

Mr. President, the significant impact 
of this restriction would be to force the 
closing of eight international police 
academies, where nearly 90 percent of 
the students expected during fiscal 1972 
will come from 23 countries. It will result 
in the abandonment of public safety ef- 
forts to work with any but three coun- 
tries in Indochina. Such assistance must 
be authorized in the Foreign Assistance 
Act and appropriated in part I of the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act. Therefore, any effort 
to eliminate public safety activities out- 
side Southeast Asia is contrary to a con- 
gressional view expressed so recently. 

Opportunities for preventing further 
spread of international narcotics traffic 
and growth of related law enforcement 
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problems cannot be disregarded. Al- 
though the United States cannot enforce 
the narcotics laws of another nation we 
do have a responsibility to assist in an 
area of national urgency through train- 
ing and improved organization under the 
public safety program. 

Mr. President, I think we would be do- 
ing a very sad thing if we were to dis- 
allow the use of this money for public 
safety programs, It would be most tragic 
because the main thrust of this program 
is to really give to the developing coun- 
tries a good civil police security force in 
order to hold down the trafficking in 
narcotics, to nip subversive elements in 
the bud, and to protect constitutionally 
developed and elected governments. 

So I oppose the amendment very vigor- 
ously, Mr. President. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, from 
year to year I have been a very strong 
supporter of our foreign aid program. I 
have done so because I have always be- 
lieved that the effort was made in the 
spirit of brotherhood, and not in a self- 
seeking way to promote the prestige or 
enlarge the image of America through- 
out the world. We have spent billions of 
dollars in order to accomplish that. 

But I dare say the program that we 
are talking about now, that has been 
outlined by the Senator from Hawaii, 
has been counterproductive. We are 
talking about a civil police force—First 
of all, this is a national concern. It is a 
matter of the sovereignty of the particu- 
lar nation involved. Those people should 
furnish their own police forces. They 
should train their own policemen. 

No one is advocating here that they 
do away with their policemen. All we 
are saying is, it is not the business of the 
United States of America to create a po- 
lice force in any nation to guarantee the 
tenure of any specific dictator or any 
particular government. Frankly, in many 
instances, as the Senator from Arkansas 
has pointed out, we have been identified 
as being against a sound reform move- 
ment that might be salutary in that par- 
ticular country. 

We have said time and time again that 
America should not be the policeman of 
the world, and yet we are policemen by 
proxy here. I do not see why the United 
States of America should maintain an 
international police school. For what 
purpose? The first thing any nation does 
to protect its own security is to build 
up a good, formidable police force. To 
say that if we withhold this aid these 
police forces will go out of existence is 
something I just cannot believe at all. 
I say very frankly I think this is one part 
of the foreign aid bill that does irrepara- 
ble harm to the foreign aid program as 
a whole. 

We have seen instances time and time 
again where these civil police forces, as 
they are called here, have really become 
stormtroopers. We have had our experi- 
ence with Hitler, who, piecemeal, wanted 
to suppress this and suppress that. Fi- 
nally he wound up as a dictator and 
brought us into World War II. 
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I say if we are going to cut this for- 
eign aid bill at all, this is the one best 
place to cut it, and I shall vote for the 
cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

As I have stated, the amounts of 
money here are used for the purpose of 
securing equipment, of sending advisers 
overseas to teach police work, and to 
have the students of recipient countries 
come over and learn some of our police 
techniques. We are not trying to set up 
police states in these countries. We are 
just teaching them advanced methods 
of civil security and public safety, and 
that is all we are doing for them. 

This work is being phased out. We 
have operated under the continuing res- 
olution now for approximately 7 months, 
and we have only 5 months to go. The 
program outside of Southeast Asia in- 
volves around $5 million. It is being 
phased out, and this is no time for us 
to cut it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator uses the 
expression that this is for “civil security 
protection” reasons. What do we mean 
by that? It certainly is not protection 
against an invader. Itjis an internal af- 
fair. 

Mr. FONG. It is an internal affair. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it our business to get 
mixed up in it? 

Mr. FONG. Many of our programs in- 
volve internal affairs. We have gotten 
into the matter of helping people who 
are starving and who are sick—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, but that is a dif- 
ferent matter. We want to put food in 
empty stomachs. I just voted against the 
Fulbright amendment that would affect 
the award of money to feed the starving 
people in Bangladesh. But there is no 
analogy between food and police. 

Mr. FONG. We have sent our advisers 
over there, and we have brought their 
people over here, to study educational 
methods. This is nothing but a question 
of education. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not the way I 
have heard it. I have been with this pro- 
gram for a long time, and this is one ele- 
ment of the program with which I have 
become very weary. I think it is wrong 
to support this type of program. All that 
these security guards have been able to 
do is protect the bastion of authority in 
their particular State. Any time anyone 
speaks out against that authority, he 
goes to jail, sometimes without trial, and 
America is being blamed for it in many 
instances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as I re- 
call the days and the hours and hours 
spent in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee—— 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. COOPER. During all the time we 
put in on this measure in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, to the best of my 
recollection this subject was not men- 
tioned. I may be in error, but I do not 
recall it. 

I know that this has been referred to 
as a program which might prevent police 
brutality. I would like to say it is purely 
an educational program, in the same way 
that the FBI trains people, and in the 
same way as this Congress has appro- 
priated money to assist in training local 
police. There is evidence of police bru- 
tality all over the world, and I am sure it 
exists in this country. But I think that 
countries which have systems such as 
ours, and the more advanced countries 
in Europe, would be more likely to edu- 
cate and train these people in ways which 
would prevent police brutality. I think 
that is correct. 

Also, we are engaged now in a great 
program throughout the world to try to 
bring narcotics and drug traffic under 
control, and this will be one element of 
the training which will be undertaken. I 
think many subjects have been discussed 
here which might be of much more im- 
portance, but this is important, 

I do not go on the assumption that all 
our police are brutal. I would think it 
would be better to train these forces in 
the use of more humane methods. It is 
basically an educational program. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I agree with the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. It reminded me of a rather sym- 
bolic experience. 

I think one of our first involvements 
in South Vietnam was a thorough public 
safety project in which we employed 
Michigan State University. I believe it 
is the same university of which the pres- 
ent Administrator of AID was president. 
We were engaged in teaching them police 
organization. Mr. Fishel of that school 
became very friendly with Mr. Diem. 

One thing led to another. Diem spent 
time in the Maryknoll Seminary in New 
York State and became acquainted with 
some important figures in this country. 
He went back and we helped make him 
president and gave him a police force, 
and we are still there protecting his 
people. 

It is rather interesting that out of 
this kind of program grew that very long 
and intimate connection with South 
Vietnam. 

It is a very important program. It in- 
volves us in the internal affairs of many 
countries. But, for the life of me, I do 
not understand why the Senator from 
Hawaii feels that we should become in- 
volved in the creation of the local police 
forces of these countries. I think it now 
involves 25 countries. It is no small 
matter. 

We already train army officers in more 
countries than that. We become iden- 
tified with their police forces and what- 
ever people think of their police forces. 
We know in this country how popular 
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police forces are. I support our police 
forces. But we know that in many parts 
of this country the police are very con- 
troversial. I think it is most unfortunate, 
but that happens to be human nature. 
We also have become identified with 
foreign army officers. We bring thou- 
sands—and we have brought tens of 
thousands—of army officers to this coun- 
try, to train them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 1 ad- 
ditional minute. We bring them here to 
teach them our most modern methods 
of how to stifle any kind of disorder of 
insurrection. That, in its proper context, 
is an essential part of an organized so- 
ciety. 

I agree with and I underscore what the 
Senator from Rhode Island has said. Es- 
sential as these activities are to orga- 
nized society, they are essentially local, 
and a big country like ours should not in- 
ject itself into those activities. We are be- 
ing accused by our enemies all over the 
world of being of an imperialistic nature, 
seeking new and more subtle ways than, 
say, the British to control every part of 
the world we can by investments, by 
training of their military people, by 
training of their policemen, and other 
means. 

So I think it is against our interests to 
keep this program in operation. It is not 
just a matter of money or saving money. 
It is against our interest. 

I want to correct a misapprehension 
that I think was implicit in a comment 
just made, that my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
reduced the amount for the suffering or 
starving, or what have you, of people. My 
amendment did not reduce the amount. 
It only provided that the amount pro- 
vided should come out of the overall 
amount in the bill. There was flexibility 
for the administration to take that 
amount from other less important activi- 
ties. I did not want the record to show 
that I reduced the amount. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is a question of how 
one construes the flexibility. My belief 
was that it might have to be taken out 
of a more essential program, and I con- 
sidered it a limitation in that respect. 
But I do not pretend for one moment 
that my heart is any bigger than that 
of the Senator from Arkansas. I hope he 
understands that. 

7 Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FONG. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legisative clerk called 
the roll. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL), the Senator from Alas- 
ka (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELtan), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Musk), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), and the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGer) and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) are 
on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. ELLENDER) is paired with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) is paired with 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN) and the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
MON), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Saxe), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MounptT) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD) is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. Tower). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 34, as follows: 

[No. 34 Leg.] 

YEAS—37 
Fulbright 
Harris 


Hollings 
Humphrey 


Pell 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wiliams 
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Thurmond 


Dominick Packwood 


NOT VOTING—29 


McIntyre 
Moss 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Randolph 
Saxbe 
Taft 
‘Tower 
Young 


Allott 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Church 

Cranston 

Ellender 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Hartke McGovern 

So Mr. FULBRIGHT’S amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its lead- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 2097) to estab- 
lish a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention and to concentrate the 
resources of the Nation against the prob- 
lem of drug abuse, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 12067) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign assistance 
and related programs for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas 
BRIGHT) proposes an amendment: 

On page 2, line 6, strike out 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 
000”. 

On page 4, lines 11 and 12, 

“$150,000,000” 

“$100,000,000”. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT—TIME LIM- 
ITATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time on the 
pending amendment be limited to 20 
minutes, the time to be equally divided 
between the sponsor of the amendment 
and the ranking minority member. 


(Mr. FUL- 


“$165 ,000,- 
“$140,000,- 


strike out 
and insert in lieu thereof 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, al- 
though the bill reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee is a far better bill 
than that passed by the House, it did 
not reduce the total enough. And now 
even the committee’s modest cuts have 
been partially offset by the Senate’s vote 
to add $100 million for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I offer an amendment to reduce the 
amount for worldwide development loans 
by $50 million, from $150 to $100 million, 
and that for worldwide technical assist- 
ance by $25 million, from $165 to $140 
million. 

My amendment would reduce the total 
in this bill for the regular foreign aid 
and military sales items, titles I and II, 
from $2.339 billion to $2.264 billion. This 
is still $375 million more than Congress 
appropriated for these same programs 
in the 1970 fiscal year. I remind my col- 
leagues that in fiscal year 1970 we had 
a budget deficit of only $13 billion. The 
official estimate for the administrative 
budget deficit this fiscal year is $45 bil- 
lion, and, judging from past experience, 
likely to go much higher. My amendment 
will reduce that massive deficit by $75 
million. 

The new money appropriated by this 
bill is, by no means, all that will be avail- 
able for development lending and tech- 
nical assistance. Repayments on past 
loans, carryovers and funds from other 
sources which will be available for new 
loans under terms of this bill total $281 
million, which, when added to the $100 
million in new money allowed under my 
amendment, will make a total of $381 
million for loans outside of Latin Amer- 
ica. There will also be $15 million more 
available for technical assistance, to be 
added to the $140 million in new money 
proposed by my amendment, making a 
total of $155 million. I might point out 
that the administration suspended fur- 
ther lending to India and Pakistan and 
for those two countries alone $330 mil- 
lion in loans was proposed for this fiscal 
year. That action should be taken into 
account in determining how much the 
Senate provides for the loan program. 

As of December 31, 1971, only $59 mil- 
lion has been obligated for development 
loans under the continuing resolution 
authority. At this rate the $281 million 
that would be available under my amend- 
ment will last, not just for the rest of 
this year, but for another 2 years. And, 
as for technical assistance, only $95 mil- 
lion was committed in the first half of 
the fiscal year. My amendment would, 
thus, require only a slight cutback in the 
current spending rate. There is no rea- 
son whatsoever for glutting the foreign 
aid pipeline further. 

I call attention, also, to the fact that 
the committee has included a separate 
item of $125 million for population ac- 
tivities, which have heretofore been 
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funded out of the development lending 
and technical assistance programs. In ef- 
fect, this action frees $125 million in 
loans and grants that would otherwise be 
used only for population activities. My 
amendment will reduce these programs 
to refiect, at least partially, this change 
in the source of funding. 

Mr. President, I do hope that the 
Senate will support this very modest 
reduction in these two items. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I oppose 
this amendment very vigorously. 

The amendment would reduce the 
amount of the worldwide technical as- 
sistance from $165 million, which the 
Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended, to $140 million. 

The amount in 1971 was $166,750,000. 

The budget estimate requested by the 
administration was for $232,929,000. The 
authorization was $175 million. 

This is the authorization which was 
just passed last week. 

The continuing resolution which we 
have been operating under for the past 
6 or 7 months was $165,272,000. The com- 
mittee recommended $165 million. This 
amendment would reduce that by $25 
million. 

Mr. President, when the President of 
the United States recommended that we 
follow the Nixon doctrine in our world- 
wide policy, he told us in no uncertain 
terms that we must provide more tech- 
nical assistance to our allies and friends. 
Instead of providing more assistance to 
our allies and friends, this amendment 
would cut down the technical assistance 
that will be given to our allies and 
friends at a time when we are reducing 
our military assistance to them, we say, 
“You must take care of yourselves mili- 
tarily. We will give you all the help we 
can to bolster your economy to see that 
you remain viable.” This amendment on 
the other hand would cut down the 
amount so that we will be offering these 
countries, after we withdraw from these 
countries militarily and in many other 
ways, less than we have been offering 
them previously. 

As I have said, in fiscal 1971, we appro- 
priated $166 million. The amendment 
seeks to reduce that amount to $140 mil- 
lion, whereas the committee had agreed 
on a sum of $165 million. The other part 
of the amendment deals with the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, on which we have 
agreed on $150 million. The amendment 
seeks to reduce that amount by $50 mil- 
lion, or to $100 million. 

I invite the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that the fiscal 1971 appropriation— 
that is, the appropriation last year—was 
for $420 million. The budget estimate as 
presented by the administration was for 
$400 million. The authorization was for 
$250 million. We have been operating un- 
der a continuing resolution providing 
$550,779,000. The House appropriation on 
this item was $250 million, and the Sen- 
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ate has cut the House appropriation by 
$100 million. This amendment seeks to 
cut the House appropriation by another 
$50 million. 

In other words, this amendment, if 
agreed to, will gut the Development Loan 
Fund appropriation, and we will be un- 
able to make loans which I believe have 
been negotiated and which we have com- 
mitted ourselves to make. 

This amendment, like all other amend- 
ments, again seeks to cut down, so that 
our program will be ineffective in our 
worldwide commitments as to what we 
can do to strengthen the economy and 
viability of the countries that need help. 

I ask Senators to reject the amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FONG. I yield back the rest of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, GAMBRELL), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. JOR- 
DAN), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr, Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGere) and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) are 
absent because of official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson) and the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr, 
Baker), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMoNn), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), the 
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Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr, Tower) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 35 Leg.] 


>; Thurmond 
Eagleton 


Percy 
Ribicoff 
th 


Ro 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 


McIntyre 
Moss 
Mundt 
Muskie 
Randolph 
Saxbe 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Young 


Jordan, Idaho 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 


So Mr. FULBRIGHT’S amendment 
rejected. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day I introduced an amendment to the 
foreign assistance appropriation bill 
which increased the amount for the Alli- 
ance for Progress Development Loan 
from $50,000,000 to $150,000,000. In my 
haste to submit the amendment for con- 
sideration, I inadvertently left out the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, HUMPHREY) as an original cospon- 
sor. I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that Senator Humpnrey be listed as a co- 
sponsor on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

CALIFORNIAN SERVES ETHIOPIA 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, in au- 
thorizing and appropriating funds for 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Congress has critically appraised 
the Agency, its purposes, its functions, 
and its effectiveness. This is our continu- 
ing responsibility to the citizens of this 
country. A number of us have urged our 
colleagues to continue their commit- 
ment to encourage economic and social 


was 
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development of the lesser developed 
countries. 

I recently had the opportunity to visit 
with a constituent of mine, Daniel J. 
O’Laughlin, of San Leandro, on his re- 
turn from 5 months’ work with credit co- 
operatives in Ethiopia, and what I 
learned has only reinforced my convic- 
tion that development funds, some of 
which AID is channeling increasingly 
through and to private organizations, are 
are a wise and useful expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

I understand that the Ethiopian credit 
cooperatives themselves initiated this 
particular project. There are only 11 of 
them, and they have been loosely or- 
ganized in the Ethiopian National Thrift 
and Credit Promotion Committee, with 
headquarters in Addis Ababa. Through 
Catholic Relief Services, the committee 
had secured funds to hire its first em- 
ployee, a fieldman, whose responsibili- 
ties were to train the directors, treas- 
urers, and committee members of these 
credit cooperatives. 

Last spring the committee asked Vol- 
unteer Development Corps, headquar- 
tered here in Washington, to send an 
experienced volunteer to work with the 
committee’s fieldman and to train him 
on-the-job in his responsibilities. VDC 
is funded partly with contributions from 
United States and overseas cooperatives 
and partly with a grant from AID. On 
the recommendation of Credit Union 
National Association and the World 
Council of Credit Unions, VDC asked 
Mr. O’Laughlin to volunteer his services 
to help the committee. 

Mr. O’Laughlin is ideally qualified for 
this assignment. He holds a bachelor of 
science degree in business administration 
from St. Mary’s College near Oakland 
(1963) and a master of science degree 
in business administration from Golden 
Gate College in San Francisco (1971). 
As a Peace Corps volunteer in Ghana 
in 1967-70, he had helped organize credit 
unions and a national credit union fed- 
eration. Afterward, the World Council 
of Credit Unions asked him to help re- 
organize two large community credit un- 
ions in Liberia, and following his return 
to the United States, under the direction 
of California Credit Union League, Mr. 
O’Laughlin organized credit unions 
among low-income families in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

I understand that CUNA granted Mr. 
O’Laughlin leave with pay, and that as 
a VDC volunteer he went to Ethiopia in 
August to train the committee’s first em- 
ployee and to help the committee stand- 
ardize accounting and other forms. VDC 
provided his travel to Ethiopia, his lodg- 
ing, meals, and clothing care. The com- 
mittee provided his travel within the 
country, a place to work, and secretarial 
assistance. 

VDC had originally intended he stay 
3 months. Indeed, VDC asks none of 
its volunteers to serve a longer assign- 
ment. However, I am advised that before 
these 3 months were up, the committee 
asked Mr. O’Laughlin to stay 2 months 
more: first, to organize and conduct a 
training seminar for leaders of poten- 
tial, as well as existing, credit coopera- 
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tives and second, to help organize a per- 
manent, dues-paying league of Ethiopian 
credit unions that can take its place in 
the African confederation of thrift and 
credit societies and in the World Coun- 
cil of Credit Unions. He agreed. In his 
5 months of volunteer service, Mr. 
O’Laughlin feels that he saw these ob- 
jectives achieved. 

As a result of the seminar, Mr. 
O’Laughlin told me, the Ethiopians un- 
derstand that they have the knowl- 
edge and skill to operate their own credit 
and thrift societies and that they can 
generate through the savings of even 
their very poor members most of the 
loanable funds these societies require. 

Mr. President, I draw certain conclu- 
sions from Mr. O’Laughlin’s experience 
that may be useful in our continuing 
evaluation of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and its annual ap- 
propriations. 

First, both in title V and title LX of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, Con- 
gress has directed the Agency to use 
cooperatives as a means of assuring 
maximum participation of the people 
of the developing countries in their own 
economic development. My constituent’s 
assignment in Ethiopia indicates that 
the Agency is carrying out the policy of 
Congress. 

Second, I am glad to see the Agency 
grant funds to an organization like Vol- 
unteer Development Corps that en- 
courages U.S. citizens to volunteer their 
talents and experience to help people 
of the lesser developed countries move 
forward economically. The volunteer 
spirit has contributed tremendously to 
America’s development—in our schools, 
in our churches, in our communities, in 
our politics, in our cooperatives and 
credit unions, and in many other orga- 
nized aspects of our daily life. This vol- 
unteer spirit is a foundation of our 
greatness as a nation, and I am glad 
AID encourages it. 

Third, my constituent’s experience in- 
dicates that the Agency’s funding of di- 
rect, cooperative-to-cooperative assist- 
ance is a wise and effective use of its 
resources. A private organization in 
Ethiopia requested help of a private or- 
ganization in the United States, and the 
U.S. organization provided it. Neither 
our Government nor the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment was involved, except as Mr. 
O’Laughlin and the committee chose to 
involve them. Congress knows the 
Ethiopians wanted this help, because 
they asked for it and because they com- 
mitted certain resources. It was not 
something foisted upon them, not some- 
thing provided because an official in Ad- 
dis Ababa or Washington felt these peo- 
ple ought to have it. 

Fourth, by using organizations such 
as Volunteer Development Corps, the 
Agency can maximize the usefulness of 
its appropriated dollars. For United 
States and overseas cooperatives con- 
tribute substantially to VDC’s admin- 
istrative costs. U.S. cooperative tech- 
nicians volunteer their services, either 
as retirees or as employees on leave 
with pay. The overseas cooperative itself 
must provide some services. And VDC’s 
sponsoring organizations contribute the 
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time and talents of their top officials 
to VDC’s administration. 

These sponsoring organizations in- 
clude Agricultural Cooperative Devel- 
opment International of Washington, 
D.C., American Institute of Cooperation 
of Washington, D.C., Credit Union Na- 
tional Association of Madison, Wis., 
Foundation for Cooperative Housing of 
Washington, D.C., League Insurance 
Group of Detroit, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives of Washington, 
D.C., and National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association of Washington, 
DSi 

I commend to my colleagues the 
experience of my constituent, Mr. 
O’Laughlin. It indicates at least one of 
the directions we should move if our 
annual appropriations for overseas de- 
velopment are to be increasingly useful 
and effective. 

THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I fully support our recommenda- 
tion for an appropriation of $77.2 million 
to finance Peace Corps operations for this 
fiscal year. This is the full amount 
authorized earlier by the Senate and the 
minimum needed in my judgment to 
sustain and support this operation at this 
time. 

I strongly urge each of my colleagues 
to join in support of this modest, but 
vitally needed, appropriation. 

At this point in the fiscal year, any 
lesser amount would require the Peace 
Corps to begin immediately calling back 
large numbers of volunteers working 
overseas and to withdraw its participa- 
tion in programs it has pledged to sup- 
port in several countries, 

Already the Peace Corps has taken 
drastic steps to comply with the tempo- 
rary spending authorization imposed by 
the Congress last month: including sus- 
pending any further invitations to the 
increasing number of Americans wishing 
to join the Peace Corps. And this had to 
be done at a time when applications are 
running 40 percent higher than a year 
ago; higher, in fact, than at any other 
time in the past 5 years. 

We again see a paradox in the sense 
of priorities of some who would deprive 
a program that has long since proven its 
value and that enjoys wide public sup- 
port, of the relatively small amount of 
money it needs to operate effectively. Not 
only do we remove a measure of hope 
which the Peace Corps represents to the 
people of developing countries, but we 
also deny an opportunity to serve in a 
practical manner to the many idealistic 
Americans of all ages and backgrounds 
who desire this opportunity. 

From my own State of Illinois, alone, 
there are now 443 men and women serv- 
ing in such countries as Fiji, Tunisia, 
India, Malaysia, and Liberia, helping the 
people of these countries to improve their 
schools, increase their agricultural pro- 
duction, reduce disease, and generally 
build the basis for a more peaceful world 
society. Their work is vital—not only to 
the people of those countries—who see 
the volunteer as representing the con- 
cerns of all Americans for the betterment 
of their lives—but equally to the indi- 
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vidual volunteer who finds purpose in 
helping others. It is significant to note 
that the most recent sampling of public 
opinion concerning the Peace Corps 
showed that 93 percent of Americans feel 
that volunteers become “more useful 
citizens” as a result of their service. 

Probably no Member of the Senate has 
visited more Peace Corps volunteers in 
the field over the past decade than I, 
having been privileged to study Peace 
Corps volunteers at work in many coun- 
tries of Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 
I can personally vouch for their devotion 
and energy under conditions of severe 
hardship, They ask but little and they 
receive but little; but they give of them- 
selves a great deal. Teaching and work- 
ing, many times in remote inaccessible 
villages; many times they are out of 
contact with developed civilization for 
months on end. 

But these dedicated volunteers will 
return to our country with a far better 
understanding of the world in which we 
live and will be far better equipped to 
contribute constructively to our own 
country. 

I know of no better investment that 
we can make abroad. I hope that my 
colleagues will join with me in a strong 
vote of confidence for one of the finest 
overseas efforts that our country has ever 
undertaken. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD some remarks prepared for de- 
livery by my colleague from California, 
with three editorials which he asks to 
have included with his remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CRANSTON 

Mr. President, I know this body is aware, 
the Peace Corps is one of America’s finest 
contributions to international understand- 
ing and goodwill. I myself had the privilege 
of being associated with the Peace Corps as 
an evaluator in November, 1965. It would be 
tragic if, as a result of Congressional logjams 
over Foreign Assistance Act funding, the 
Peace Corps were to have no alternative ex- 
cept to bring home half its 8,000 volunteers 
and shut down its operations in 15 countries. 

That, however, might very well be the 
unfortunate consequence if the Peace Corps 
were to receive an appropriation of $72 mil- 
lion, the annual rate at which it is cur- 
rently authorized to spend under the con- 
tinuing resolution. That must not be allowed 
to happen. 

I do not mean to take issue with the 
Foreign Relations Committee action which 
led to the reduction of the Peace Corps’ FY 
1972 appropriation of $5 million less than was 
requested by the administration. I have the 
greatest respect for Chairman Fulbright, and 
I know that he and the Committee very care- 
fully studied the Peace Corps program and 
its ability to economize before recommending 
the reduced authorization figure. However, 
the Peace Corps is confronted with the virtu- 
ally impossible task of attempting in the last 
half of this fiscal year to make up for a cut 
of some $10 million from the basic level of 
spending under which it was operating— 
quite properly—for the bulk of the first 
half of this fiscal year. To achieve such an 
enormous net annual reduction would force 
something like an across-the-board 25% 
slash in spending in the last half of this 
fiscal year—one month of which is already 

ast. 

Tt is not the fault of the volunteers serving 
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overseas and the host countries which they 
are serving that the Congress has been sọ 
delinquent in passing the Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations Act. Yet, it is exactly those 
yolunteers and the host country nationals 
with whom they serve that will be sorely 
penalized if anything less than the full au- 
thorziation is appropriated for the Peace 
Corps. Programs have been planned and 
promised, host country decisions have been 
made in reliance on those plans and promises, 
and volunteers have unselfishly dedicated a 
portion of their lives—and, in some instances, 
health and safety—to carry out these pro- 
grams and meet our international commit- 
ments. 

It would be a foolhardy economy effort to 
reduce Peace Corps funds by a few million 
dollars at the very real risk of purchasing 
international bad will of an incalculable dol- 
lar value. Everything possible must be done 
to prevent reduction of the appropriation 
below $77.5 million. 

California continues to lead the nation in 
the number of its citizens, young and old, 
who have joined the Peace Corps to lend 
their talents and skills to the people of de- 
veloping countries, At present, 1,214 of the 
Peace Corps volunteers and trainees are Cal- 
ifornians, That is 15 percent of the world- 
wide total. California has contributed by 
far the largest number of volunteers from 
any one state—as has been the case through- 
out the Peace Corps’ history. Since the Peace 
Corps was founded in 1961, more than 8,000 
Californians have served as volunteers. 

Across the nation, as in California, Amer- 
icans who want to help others are turning 
to the Peace Corps. Applications are at a 
five-year high. It would be folly for us now 
to close the door on those who wish to serve, 
and to deny their aid to the nations that 
seek their help. 

Therefore, I congratulate the Appropria- 
tions Committee for its full funding recom- 
mendation of $77.2 million and urge the Sen- 
ate to approve the full amount. Then it is 
absolutely essential that the Senate con- 
ferees hold firm to the full $77.2 million fig- 
ure as the expression of the Senate’s high 
regard and strong commitment to the Peace 
Corps. 

[Editorial from the San Jose Mercury, Jan. 
18, 1972] 


Peace Corps Is WORTH SAVING 


Congressional wrangling over funding for 
the Peace Corps has just about put that 
agency out of business, It would be a disserv- 
ice to America—and the world—to let the 
Peace Corps die. 

However, unless a House-Senate confer- 
ence committee can agree on a $77.2 million 
budget for the agency within a few weeks, 
the Peace Corps will begin terminating 4,000 
of its 8,000 volunteers. Programs may be can- 
celled in as many as 15 underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

The Peace Corps was one of the brighter 
products of a generally dismal decade, the 
Sixties. It would be too bad if the Peace 
Corps were to be allowed to die just as the 
Seventies are getting under way. 

[Editorial from the Press-Telegram, Long 
Beach, Calif., Jan, 14, 1972] 
AN UNWISE Economy 

Congress has so far refused to give the 
Peace Corps the $82-million appropriation 
requested by President Nixon. 

As a result, the corps is planning to recall 
4,000 of its 8,000 volunteers and to cancel pro- 
grams in as many as 15 countries. Applicants 
for Peace Corps service are still being ac- 
cepted, but no new volunteers will be signed 
up before July 1 unless Congress acts to re- 
store funds for the agency. 

Few American government efforts abroad 
have met with anything like the success of 
the Peace Corps. Under Democrats and Re- 
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publicans alike, it has proved the United 
States to be a good neighbor around the 
world. 

It would be tragic if the Peace Corps were 
to become the victim of quarrels in Congress 
over foreign aid. The House of Representa- 
tives appropriated only $68 million for the 
corps, although both houses had passed an 
authorization bill setting the level of Peace 
Corps financing at $77.2 million. In the last 
hour before it adjourned, Congress passed a 
resolution to give the Peace Corps a budget 
of $72 million. 

That budget level is not adequate to sus- 
tain present corps activities. Joseph H. 
Blatchford, director of ACTION, the agency 
that oversees the Peace Corps, says the 
planned cuts will have to take effect unless 
Congress appropriates at least the full $77.2 
million it had earlier approved. 

Congress should do at least that. The corps 
has little more than half of the number of 
volunteers it had during its peak years in the 
1960’s, Rather than let it fall victim to a new 
isolationism, Congress should provide funds 
and encouragement for the Peace Corps to 
continue and expand. 


[Editorial from the Los Angeles Times, 
Jan. 20, 1972] 


PEACE Corps FUNDING 


The Peace Corps was not the least casualty 
of the congressional assault on the foreign 
aid bill late last year. President Nixon had 
asked $82 million to continue and expand the 
work of the overseas agency. The Senate au- 
thorized, but did not appropriate, $77.2 mil- 
lion. The House voted only $68 million. A 
final figure has yet to be decided by a con- 
ference committee. Meanwhile, uncertainty 
over how well it will be funded has forced the 
corps to halt all new recruitment and pre- 
pare plans for dropping half of its 8,000 
members, 

Such an action would be a misfortune for 
the United States, as most members of Con- 
gress agree, The Peace Corps continues to get 
good marks in both the House and Senate. 
The problem is that its budget became a vic- 
tim of the anger, frustration and confusion 
which marked the general attack on foreign 
aid funds, Ironically, the threat to the Peace 
Corps comes at a time when an increasing 
number of persons are eager to serve in it, 
and when its popularity in foreign lands 
seems especially high. 

The Peace Corps is too valuable an instru- 
ment of American foreign policy to be down- 
graded. Congress should assure it adequate 
funding through support for the Senate’s 
$77.2 million authorization, and soon enough 
so that the drastic cutbacks threatened by 
delay can be carcelled. 

[Appendix I] 


PEACE Corps OUTLINE or “BUDGET Crisis” 
Facts 


I, Why a “crisis”: Peace Corps’ current 
budget situation constitutes a genuine 
“crisis” for three major reasons: 

1. The slow pace of Congressional appro- 
priation action. We are now in the 7th month 
of the fiscal year. Peace Corps does not have 
an appropriation. The sequence of Congres- 
sional actions—and Peace Corps’ response to 
the needs established by each step—were 
as follows: 

The President’s June 1971 amended FY 
1972 budget request to Congress—$82.2 mil- 
lion—was the level of spending authorized 
by Congress in July, via a “continuing reso- 
lution.” 

Peace Corps spending in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year was, correctly, at this $82.2 
million rate ($20.5 million). 

Last October Congress approved a new, 
lower spending “authorization” at $77.2 mil- 
ton for the FY. 

Feace Corps quickly and rigorously cut 
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spending rates. Heavy reductions were made 
in staff, operating budgets world-wide were 
cut to barest operating minimums. 

However, the 2nd quarter (Oct., Nov., Dec.) 
spending rate did not reflect savings from 
these decisions. This is because Peace Corps’ 
budget is a “people” budget (no large grants 
made; no heavy spending for large equip- 
ment, etc.). There is a necessary time lag be- 
tween the announcement of personnel re- 
ductions and the departure of personnel/ 
actual cost savings. 

In December, Congress set a still lower 
temporary annual spending rate for Peace 
Corps, of $72.0 million via still another “‘con- 
tinuing resolution.” This was apparently the 
result of a temporary compromise between 
the House appropriation figure passed at 
$68.0 million, and the $77.2 million au- 
thorization figure. 

2. The “magnificent effect” of a reduction 
in annual budget, which occurs if all of the 
reduction must be taken during the last few 
months of the year. 

As an example of this principle, a 10% re- 
duction in annual budget has the effect of a 
40% reduction in operation, if the whole 
amount must be taken in the last quarter. 

Similarly, let us suppose that Peace Corps 
appropriation for FY ‘72 is passed at a low 
level of $72.0 million. This would be a 12% 
reduction from the President’s June ‘71 re- 
quest for $82.2 million, on an annualized 
basis. However, the reductions required in 
the last three months of the year (fiscal 
year) to come in at $72.0 million would mean 
a 37% reduction in operations during those 
months, 

Thus, even though Peace Corps had acted 
dutifully in response to each prior cut, it 
would face the need to concentrate all of any 
further cut into a short end-of-the-year pe- 
riod, with consequent profound difficulty. 

3. The absence of “Fat” in Peace Corps 
now, The fall, 1971 reductions trimmed Peace 
Corps “admin” capacities to the irreducible 
minimum. 

The only remaining way to save money is 
by cutting overseas programs. This means 
disrupting ongoing programs in overseas 
countries, by bringing volunteers home in 
the middle of their tours of duty, just when 
their effectiveness is beginning to peak. 

II. How the Crisis can be Resolved: The 
necessary steps are: 

(1) When the Congress reconvenes, the 
Senate must appropriate at the $77.2 million 
level; and 

(2) In the House-Senate conference, the 
Senate must sustain its $77.2 million posi- 
tion. 

The danger is that some sort of compromise 
might be accepted by the Senate Conferees, 
between the Senate (potential) $77.2, and 
the House appropriation figure of $68.0, If 
such compromise were to occur, Peace Corps 
programs would be the victim. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business remain the pending 
business until disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
would like to have a short colloquy with 
the Senator from Wisconsin to clarify 
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the effect of tne item of $125 million for 
population programs which appears on 
page 2, lines 22 through 24. 

This is the first time that there has 
been a separate appropriation item for 
population programs. In the past this 
work has been financed through the ear- 
marking of funds from, primarily, the 
loan and technical assistance programs. 
The authorization bill for fiscal 1972 
earmarks $125 million for that purpose, 
the same as the individual appropria- 
tion item in this bill. But the House ap- 
propriation bill contained only $50 mil- 
lion for this item and, in the normal 
course of events, the conferees will prob- 
ably agree on an amount somewhere in 
between. 

Yet, in my opinion, the language in 
the authorization act will still control. 
It reads: “Of the funds provided to carry 
out the provision of part I,” of the For- 
eign Assistance Act, “for each of the 
fiscal years 1972 and 1973, $125,000,000 
shall be available in each such fiscal year 
only to carry out the purposes of this 
title,’ meaning the title authorizing 
population control programs. The For- 
eign Relations Committee wanted to in- 
sure that at least this sum would be de- 
voted to the population problem. 

Does the Senator agree that this lan- 
guage in the authorization act is still 
controlling and that, regardless of the 
amount of the appropriation item that is 
finally agreed to in conference, a total 
of $125 million must be used by AID 
for population activities in this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has already used 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the Senator 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the intention of the Appropriations 
Committee in providing $125 million for 
population control was that that amount 
should be available for population con- 
trol exclusively. As the Senator points 
out, there is only $50 million for this item 
in the House bill. But regardless of how 
the conferees compromise on this amount 
the full $125 million will be available for 
population control, because of the con- 
trolling language in the authorization 
bill. If necessary, it would have to be 
taken from other funds, but it would 
certainly be available, and for popula- 
tion control. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That was my understanding, and I 
appreciate that clarification. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in she RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a current military 
assistance program table, with those few 
items which have been classified deleted, 
simply to illustrate the extent of our con- 
tinued support of military regimes in so 
many different countries. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Undelivered 
balance 
Mar. 31, 1971 


Latin America: 
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GRANT MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Illustrative 
Program 
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Illustrative 
program 
fiscal year 
972 


Undelivered 
balance 
Mar. 31, 1971 


Program 
fiscal tl 
971 


Near East and South Asia: 
Afghanistan 
Ceylon_... 


Afri 


ica; 
Congo (Kinshasa)_. 
Ethi 


2, 377, 000 


Malaysia 
Philippines........... 
Regional military costs. 


15, 340, 000 


754, 000° 


Norway. m 205, 000 
Portugal... 2, 338, 000 


Note: Area totals may not add due to rounding. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will some- 
one yield me 5 minutes in opposition to 
the bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. When I had the privilege 
of being a student at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, I sat at 
the feet of a very wise professor of 
geology, Collier Cobb, who remarked on 
on occasion that wise men learn by the 
experience of others and fools learn by 
their own experience, but the majority 
of mankind learn neither by the experi- 
ence of others nor by their own. 

I would have to say that those who 
have created and managed the fiscal 
policies of the United States during late 
years certainly fall into this third cate- 
gory. Shakespeare warned us through one 
of the characters in Hamlet: 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, for bor- 
rowing dulls the edge of husbandry, and 
loan oft loses both itself and friend. 


Our country has lost many loans and 
friends in scattering the patrimony of 
our people among 125 foreign nations. 
Those who administer our financial af- 
fairs do not seem able to understand, de- 
spite our said experience in this respect, 
that “loan oft loses both itself and 
friend.” We have spent approximately 
$140 billion as the principal in foreign 
aid programs. Since virtually every penny 
of this money was obtained by deficit fi- 
nancing, the cost of our foreign aid pro- 
gram in interest on the money we have 
obtained by this deficit financing has 
run to more than $100 billion additional. 

In other words. the United States has 
persistently borrowed money to give it 


Classified countries. 
Nonregional 


1, 035, 000 Grand total 


Total East Asia and Pacific........-..... 425, 037, 000 
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674,000 S 
100,000,000 59, 770, 000 
17, 000 19, 000 
159,011,000 167, 000, 000 


- 155, 337, 000 


218, 529, 000 


531, 200, 000 501, 100, 000 


Subtotal regional and country programs. .....................-..--- me 711, 059, 000 


44, 468,000 28, 835,000 20, 441, 000 
760, 931,000 775,000,000 731, 500, 000 


away and the end of this folly is not in 
sight. If an individual were to borrow 
money to give it away, his family and 
his friends would institute an inquisition 
in lunacy and procure the appointment 
of a guardian to manage his affairs. But 
if an American politician advocates bor- 
rowing money to give it away, he is like- 
ly to be elected President, or Senator or 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
If he does not attain any of these offices, 
he is almost certain to become Secretary 
of State. 

I rise to make these remarks and to 
express the hope that sometime the 
United States will regain a small amount 
of fiscal sanity and exercise a small 
amount of fiscal responsibility. I must 
confess, however, that this hope is rather 
forlorn. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Would the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin tell the Senate the 
total amount of the bill upon which the 
Senate will now vote, as amended by the 
Senate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As amended by the 
Senate, the total amount would be 
$3,073,635,000. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senator 
will yield me 1 minute, I will point 
out—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That that is 
more than the authorization bill of 
$2,914,870,000 that the Senate voted down 
on October 29. Although the items are 
somewhat different, the total dollar fig- 


ure in today’s appropriation bill is $159 
million greater than the total dollar fig- 
ure which the Senate voted down on 
October 29, 1971. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, in de- 
termining our generosity to foreign coun- 
tries, that we must have in mind our own 
financial situation at home. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a table showing our financial 
situation. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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1 Estimated figures. 


Source: Office of Management and Budget and Treasury 
Department. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WEICKER). All remaining time having ex- 
pired or yielded back, and the bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BROCK (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower). If 
he were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. LONG (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. 'TALMADGE). If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. INOUYE (after voting in the af- 
firmative) . On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from California 
(Mr. CRANSTON), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Gravet), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
McCLELLAN), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MusKIeE), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL), and the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. TALMADGE), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGeer), and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) are 
absent because of official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Magnuson) would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. JOR- 
DAN). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from North Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HuGuHes) is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 


On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) is paired with 
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the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN) . 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Arkansas would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr, BELL- 
mon), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. SAxBE) , the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. YouNnG) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpr) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would vote 
“nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT), is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. CoT- 
TON), If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr) is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 23, as follows: 

[No. 36 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 


Fong 
Griffin 
Harris 
Hart 


Williams 


Hollings 
Mansfi 


Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hatfield 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 

Brock, against. 

Long, for. 

Tnouye, for. 


NOT VOTING—29 


Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 


Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Gambrell 
Gravel 
Hansen McGovern 
Hartke McIntyre 


So the bill (H.R. 12067) was passed. 
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Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
moye that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. WEICKER) ap- 
pointed Mr, Proxmire, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. Fonc, Mr. BROOKE; and Mr. 
Younc conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


EXTENSION OF DATE FOR TRANS- 
MISSION OF A COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I send 
a joint resolution to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. It has 
been cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ate will please come to order, Senators 
not participating in this discussion will 
please take their seats or retire to the 
cloakroom. 

Mr, JAVITS, Mr. President, with all 
respect, would the Chair withhold his 
ruling? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rul- 
ing is withheld. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to state that it was 
understood the EEOC bill would im- 
mediately follow the measure which has 
just been passed. I have no objection 
whatever to this joint resolution, but I 
rh to preserve our rights respecting the 


I will not object, but I wish to note that 
I understood the EEOC bill would be 
taken up immediately following adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New York will yield, I 
wish to corroborate what he has just said. 
He has been very diligent all day in mak- 
ing certain that this would be the case, 
and I want to assure him that once this 
joint resolution is passed, we will return 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let me 
say that I only asked that we take up 
this resolution now because I knew it 
would take only a couple of minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 196), which was read the 
first time by title and the second time at 
length. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

SJ. Res. 196 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
presentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the joint res- 
olution entitled “Joint Resolution extend- 
ing the dates for transmission of the Eco- 
nomic Report and the report of the Joint 
Economic Committee”, approved December 
22, 1971 (Public Law 92-216; 85 Stat. 778), 
is amended by striking out “March 10, 1972” 
and by inserting in lieu thereof “March 28, 
1972”. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
now lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business which the clerk will state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


S. 2515, to further promote equal employ- 
ment opportunities for American workers. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina kindly 
withhold that request? 

Mr. ERVIN. I withhold the request. 

Mr. JAVITS. Just so I can make a 
short statement. 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the man- 
ager of the bill, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wiut1amMs), and myself as 
the ranking member of both the com- 
mittee and the subcommittee from this 
side, are engaged at the moment in hear- 
ing witnesses in opposition to the bill 
dealing with the west coast dock strike. 

Having consulted with the leadership, 
I believe it is fair to say it was a duty 
which we have which is entitled to at 
least a few hours that it will take this 
afternoon. I understand that Members 
who wish to speak on the EEOC bill, of 
course, will be free to do so but I would 
also hope that the leadership would ac- 
commodate the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIams) and myself so that there 
are no votes or other actions taken which 
would be materially related to the future 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, let 
me say that I am fully in accord with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
New York has just said. I realize that 
they have Harry Bridges and representa- 
tives of management before the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare this 
afternoon. Those hearings have been in- 
terrupted twice already. There will be 
no further votes today and I want to 
assure the Senator that even though he 
and the chairman will be absent, their 
rights will be fully protected, but I do 
not anticipate any difficulties whatso- 
ever. I might say that we expect to ad- 
journ shortly anyway. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I state 
that there is no necessity at all for the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs) asking that the majority 
leader protect his rights. He knows full 
kaaa that no advantage will þe taken of 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was sure 
of that but I thought we had to make 
sure about the pending business and I 
wanted the Recorp to be made clear on it. 


DRUG EFFORT ADVANCED BY 
UNANIMOUS HOUSE VOTE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as chief 
sponsor of the Drug Abuse Office and 
Treatment Act of 1971 it is a source of 
tremendous satisfaction to me and to the 
Senate cosponsors of S. 2097 to view the 
responsible and timely action taken yes- 
terday by the House of Representatives 
in approving by a unanimous 380 to 0 
vote, a companion bill to concentrate the 
resources of the Federal Government in 
an all-out effort against drug abuse and 
drug dependence. 

In one of the truly remarkable ex- 
amples of bipartisan cooperation, the 
Senate passed S. 2097 last December 2, 
hardly more than 5 months after its in- 
troduction, by a vote of 92 to 0. 

That vote taken together with yester- 
day’s House action confirms that there is 
not even a scintilla of opposition to the 
clear need to revamp the Federal drug 
effort for the purpose of controlling nar- 
cotics abuse in this Nation and assist- 
ing its victims to lead more meaningful 
lives outside of the oppression of addic- 
tion. 

The measure that was approved by the 
House, while differing from the Senate 
bill in several respects, provides an ex- 
cellent basis for conference action. As 
such, it is a tribute to the tireless efforts 
of Congressman PauL Rocers of Florida, 
chairman of the Subcommitte on Public 
Health and Environment of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Indeed, all of the members of that 
subcommittee deserve especial praise 
from this chamber, including, of course, 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN of Minne- 
sota, the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, whose in- 
tensive work in this field is well known 
to all of us. Congressman HARLEY O. 
Sraccers of West Virginia, chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and my good friend WILLIAM 
L. SPRINGER, its ranking minority mem- 
ber, are also to be commended for ex- 
pediting full committee action on this 
critical legislation, characterized by the 
President himself as “emergency legis- 
lation.” 

As with the respective Senate commit- 
tees involved, Chairman RoceErs’ subcom- 
mittee held numerous days of hearings 
and journeyed far and wide to ascertain 
the extent of the drug problem and what 
most needs to be done to counteract it. 
I think it more than coincidental that in 
certain fundamental respects our anal- 
yses of the problem and the legislative 
formulas we have arrived at to address 
the problem are markedly similar. The 
basic difference, I would say, involves the 
extent of new Federal moneys that are 
needed in this effort—the Senate having 
proposed $1.8 billion over 4 years and the 
House $413 million over 3 years. 

I do not mean to minimize the impor- 
tance I attach to the authorization for 
these funds, but I am confident that 
when we compare notes in committee, we 
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will be able to satisfactorily resolve this 
issue. 

Several other omissions in the House 
bill that I personally regard as especially 
significant include the following: 

First, a provision by which the Presi- 
dent is directed to prepare a comprehen- 
sive national drug abuse strategy that en- 
compasses both effective law enforcement 
against illegal drug traffic and effective 
health programs to rehabilitate the vic- 
tims of drug abuse. The strategy is to be 
developed through the establishment of 
a high-level strategy council consisting 
of the Director of the Special Action Of- 
fice, the Attorney General, the Secretar- 
ies of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
State, and Defense, the VA Administra- 
tor, and such other officials as the Presi- 
dent may designate. The Director of the 
Special Action Office would be author- 
ized to provide whatever services are re- 
quired in the preparation of such strat- 
egy. Thus, in that capacity, the Director 
would have a key role in pulling together 
the information, reports, studies, and 
evaluations which will form the basis of 
the Council’s deliberations; 

Second, a provision by which the Di- 
rector of the Special Action Office would 
assist the Veterans’ Administration in as- 
suring that all veterans receive treatment 
and rehabilitation services for drug abuse 
without regard for the nature of their 
discharge and without regard to whether 
their drug dependency was service con- 
nected. Such services would include in- 
patient and outpatient care irrespective 
of any prior inpatient treatment, psychi- 
atric care, counseling, vocational train- 
ing, or other rehabilitation services, and 
the funding, setting up, or operation of 
residential halfway houses; 

Third, a provision by which the Di- 
rector of the Special Action Office shall 
consult with and be consulted by the At- 
torney General in the scheduling of drugs 
under the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970; and 

Fourth, the establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute for Drug Abuse within 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The need for a strategy council, to 
which I referred above, is highlighted by 
an outstanding account by Stuart Auer- 
bach appearing in the Washington Post 
of January 28, 1972, and entitled “Pot 
Plan Gets a Bad Trip.” The article docu- 
ments the self-defeating, bureaucratic 
discombobulation which has resulted 
from the absence of a clear national pol- 
icy on research and experiments involv- 
ing marihuana, heretofore classified as a 
dangerous drug under the Controlled 
Substances Act of 1970. We are indebted 
to Mr. Auerbach for his investigative 
skill in digging out this story, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
reprinted in the Recorp, following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. (See exhibit 
1.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
article by Peter Osnos reporting from 
Saigon, appearing in the Washington 
Post of February 2, 1972, entitled “Prog- 
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ress Seen in Drive to Curb GI Drug Use 
in Vietnam,” be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. (See exhibit 
2.) 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, particu- 
larly disturbing in his account is the 
observation that there has been a large- 
scale drop in the number of servicemen 
who have voluntarily turned themselves 
in to Army officials for treatment, Osnos 
attributes this to: 

...» the belief that there is nothing to be 
gained any more by doing so since the nota- 
tion made on the permanent medical record 
is the same as if one were caught. Under a 
previous amnesty procedure, no record was 
kept at all. That was quietly changed last 
August. Medical records are supposed to be 
confidential but soldiers fear they will be 
used against them should they ever apply 
for a government job or seek a security 
clearance, There seems to be good reason for 
the fear. Senior officers conceded that there 
might well be circumstances in which the 
substance of a medical record would be re- 
leased to outside government agencies, in- 
cluding the FBI. 


If Mr. Osnos is correct in his observa- 
tions, then I think we have real reason 
to be concerned. I therefore intend to 
ask Dr. Jaffe, presently serving as Direc- 
tor of the Special Action Office pursuant 
to Executive order, to report to me on 
this matter. 

Again, I congratulate Chairman 
Rocers and his subcommittee and look 
forward to prompt action by the con- 
ferees on these two bills in order that 
the Federal drug program can be re- 
oriented and made more effective. If we 
are able to deal with this parasitic de- 
pendency of illicit drugs that is afflicting 
our cities and suburban rural areas, that 
is nurturing crime, that is gnawing at 
individual and societal well being, that 
is preying upon our youth, that is ravag- 
ing our educational and military institu- 
tions and that is inflicting immeasurable 
pain and hardship on families and com- 
munities across the country—then we 
will have performed an invaluable serv- 
ice to this Nation. 

Mr. President, I should like to add that 
from my own deep personal feeling about 
this matter, I do happen to know that 
in the tragedy that occurred in our own 
family, there was some evidence that it 
was drug addiction that caused the per- 
petrator of the crime to seek additional 
revenue. 

I also have received evidence in the 
past few weeks in my own State of the 
way in which this tragedy reaches dif- 
ferent families. The vice president of a 
Chicago company had a son who came 
back from Vietnam on drugs. Through 
special effort extended by David Packard, 
we found this young man who had left 
the service and was lost to his family and 
friends and community as a whole. He 
was found. taken back into a veterans’ 
rehabilitation program. His dishonor- 
able discharge has been reversed. As a 
result of the rehabilitation that has tak- 
en place, he is not only back in college, 
but has also assumed a part-time job and 
has been saved as an individual. All of 
this has transpired within a few months. 
ever since the Defense Department start- 
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ed treating this as an illness rather than 
a crime. That is the happy story. 

The sad one is that in Henry County, 
Il., a few weeks ago, I talked with a 
father who had just buried his son, a 
19-year-old boy who was on marihuana 
and who had taken with that marihuana 
a hard drug that proved lethal within 24 
hours. 

It is hard to realize that this tragedy 
has spread from the city into the suburbs 
and is directly responsible for a dramatic 
increase in crime in the suburbs, partic- 
ularly in the city of Chicago with which I 
am familiar. 

Mr. President, this does not affect only 
those on drugs or those who are tempted 
to go on drugs or experiment with drugs, 
but it also affects everyone in the country 
concerned with the dramatic increases in 
crime, 50 to 75 percent of which is in the 
area of street crime involving mugging, 
robbery, and larceny or whatever it may 
be. It is directly related to drug abuse. 

It is with great satisfaction that I can 
say that we have seen the problem, 
worked cooperatively with the adminis- 
tration and in record time will send to 
the President for his signature a bill that 
has passed both House and Senate. I am 
confident that in conference the differ- 
ences can be quickly resolved. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Pot PLAN GETS A Bap TRIP 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 

Dr. Nathan S. Kline was brainstorming one 
day last year about ways to help some of his 
severely depressed patients. 

Marijuana, he thought, might be just the 
thing to fill the gap between the time a de- 
pressed patient begins treatment and the 
time drugs in current use take effect—gen- 
erally two to three weeks. During that time, 
the severely depressed patient runs a great 
risk of committing suicide. 

“I have a clinical intuition that mari- 
juana might be useful,” Kline said recently. 
It was this same kind of “clinical intuition” 
that led to his pioneering research 20 years 
ago in the development of tranquilizers. 

Kline thought that a very small dose (“not 
eyen enough for a good pot party”) of tetra- 
hydrocannabinal (THC), the active ingredi- 
ent in marijuana, would be enough to help 
his patients, 

Last July he wrote the Food and Drug 
Administration for permission to use THC 
in a limited clinical trial—on 10 patients, 
over 21 years of age and excluding women of 
childbearing age. 

He was told to supply more information 
about his proposed test to a joint committee 
of the FDA and the National Institute of 
Mental Health. And he was told he needed a 
license from the Justice Department’s Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs to use 
marijuana before he could get the FDA's 
approval. 

Kline, who is a psychiatrist and pharma- 
cologist, had no doubts about getting approv- 
al. Indeed, in 1970 at the request of NIMH 
he had carried 1,600 grams of marijuana and 
12.11 grams of hashish into the United States 
from Nepal. 

To do that he needed the approval of the 
BNDD, which he received in sextuplet. When 
U.S. Customs asked Kline if he had anything 
to declare, he replied, "Yes, 1,600 grams of 
marijuana and 12.11 grams of hashish.” 

The BNDD agents had faith in Eline this 
time too. Their inspection of his New York 
City office showed that the locked cabinet 
he uses to store drugs is strong enough to 
protect the marijuana from theft. 
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But they said he needed an OK from the 
state Narcotics Commission before they could 
give him the approval that the FDA required 
before letting him go ahead with his clinical 
trials. 

That was a litle harder. The state narcot- 
ics agents said Kline needs a 900-pound spe- 
cially built safe to hold the THC. So he spent 
$450 and bought the safe. 

The state agents told him one more thing— 
they could give their approval for him tô 
keep marijuana until he had the FDA’s li- 
cense to run the experiment. 

“That,” he sald, “puts me back at the þe- 
ginning of the circle.” 

The FDA won't give its approval without 
an OK from the BNDD. The BNDD won't say 
yes without the approval of the state Nar- 
cotics Commission. And the State Narcotics 
Commission requires FDA approval before 
it will say yes. 

There is one possible way out. The joint 
FDA-NIMH committee on medical experi- 
ments with mind-altering drugs will be 
meeting and it could give its approval to 
Kline's proposal. 

But the committee’s next meeting is in 
November. 

“It’s stupid,” said Kline. 

“One of the most important scientific ques- 
tions we have to answer at this time is 
whether THC is or is not dangerous, and 
whether there are or are not side effects from 
it, and whether it has any clinical applica- 
tions. 

“How we are ever going to find out in this 
lifetime is beyond me,” he said. 

EXHIBIT 2 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 

PROGRESS SEEN IN Drive To CURB GI DRUG USE 
IN VIETNAM 
(By Peter Osnos) 

Saicon, February 1.—The Army's drive to 
curb the heroin epidemic among GIs in South 
Vietnam, a job considered by many com- 
manders as important as battling the Viet- 
cong, has made some progress since it began 
last spring. 

But at the same time, officers acknowledge 
that there are major problems still remaining 
that may only be solved when the last GIs 
board the plane for home. 

On the positive side, the Army's greatest 
strides have been in overcoming the confusion 
about what needed to be done that prevailed 
at the time the drug crisis here began to be 
reported in Congress and the media last year. 

Over the months, a reasonably systematic 
program of education, identification and 
treatment has evolved. As it is now, a GI 
should have a pretty good idea of what can 
happen to him if he uses heroin and where he 
can turn if he wants to stop. 

As for the problems, the biggest is that 
high-quality and low-priced heroin continues 
to be plentiful on_or very near most U.S, in- 
stallations. Any GI who wants heroin, it is 
generally agreed, can still get it. 

In the Mekong Delta city of Cantho, for ex- 
ample, the two most notorious drug estab- 
Hshments—“Fat Mama’s” and “Shabazz"— 
are still thriving despite countless raids by 
American MPs and Vietnamese police. 

“We hit them one day,” said Maj. Kenneth 
J. Toso, the drug officer for the 9,000 U.S. 
troops still in the delta, “and the next day 
they’re back in business.” 

The proprietors, it is said, have family con- 
nections with the local police. 

Vietnamese authorities insist they have 
tightened up considerably on drug smug- 
gling, but it evidently has not been enough. 
“Let's face it,” one American observed, “they 
just don’t care as much about it as we do.” 

This easy access to heroin accounts for the 
fact that the number of users among younger 
enlisted men remains dismayingly high, 
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especially in rear area support units where 
the epidemic has always been most severe. 

Statistics released by the Pentagon show 
the overall rate of heroin use declining to 
somewhere between 5 per cent and 2.5 per 
cent, depending on the criteria used. But 
the percentages are misleading because they 
apply to everyone—majors and master ser- 
geants as well as privates. 

Among the lowest ranking and youngest 
GIs (whose numbers are diminishing rapidly 
in Vietnam) the rate of heroin use has 
dropped, according to drug experts, from a 
peak of perhaps 20-25 per cent to about 15 
per cent. 

Not all of these are addicts, by any means, 
and the number of users dips very signifi- 
cantly as the date approaches for the men 
to go home. 

“Heroin is not part of the Vietnam experi- 
ence they want to take home with them,” 
said one young drug counselor. 

But among those GIs staying behind, it is 
more difficult, officers have found, to get 
them to stay off drugs. Just as in the United 
States, drug specialists in Vietnam have dis- 
covered that physical withdrawal is only the 
first and easiest part of helping addicts. 

“The best we're able to do is get the heroin 
itself out of their system and maybe get 
them pointed in the right direction,” said 
Capt. James A. Walley, who runs & treat- 
ment center at Binhthuy in the Delta. 
“We're not kidding ourselves.” 

When it comes to dealing with repeaters, 
the army still hasn't figured out exactly what 
to do. The worst of the lot, over 100 soldiers 
a month, are simply processed out of the 
service as undesirables. 

Although the army makes certain that the 
men are not using heroin the day they are 
actually returned to civilian life, the very 
fact that they have been kicked out means 
they are not rehabiliated and run a high 
risk of immediately starting up again. 

In President Nixon’s message to Congress 
declaring a “war on heroin” last June, he 
said the legislators would be asked to au- 
thorize the military “to retain for treatment 
any individual due for discharge who is a 
narcotics addict.” 

“All our servicemen,” the President said, 
“must be accorded the right to rehabilita- 
tion.” 

The Pentagon has drafted and presented 
the legislation, but in the meantime, those 
drug users the army decides for one reason 
or another it can’t help, it doesn’t. 

In bringing the present order to the Army’s 
approach to the drug problems, by far the 
most important Innovation appears to have 
been the urine test which made it vastly 
more difficult to take heroin without getting 
caught. 

The tests have served first to identify 
heroin users so they can be dealt with and 
second as a deterrent to starting in the first 
place. The urinalysis machines have proven 
usually reliable and no method, short of go- 
ing off drugs for a period of several days, has 
been found for getting around them. 

At first, the tests were administered only 
as GIs were leaving Vietnam, but the pro- 
gram has been gradually extended so that 
every unit is now tested, randomly and with- 
out warning, at least once every three 
months. 

When a soldier tests positive he is promptly 
dispatched to one of two detoxification cen- 
ters set up in June at the still-massive sup- 
port bases in Longbinh and Camranh Bay. 
Together the facilities can handle about 300 
people at a time, and both are said to operate 
at or over capacity. 

While not actually stockades, the centers 
are tightly guarded. The time a soldier 
spends there “drying out” is added to his 
time in Vietnam and his pay for those days is 
forfeited. A notation of drug use is made on 
the GI’s permanent medical record. 
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Soldiers twice identified as users whose dis- 
ciplinary records are otherwise poor are sent 
to a high-security “drug abuser holding cen- 
ter” at Longbinh where procedures for get- 
ting them out of the Army take place. 

Besides doctors and nurses, Longbinh and 
Camranh Bay have staff psychologists and 
counsellors, But, as is so often the case with 
crowded and busy public institutions, they 
have little time for individual problems in 
the four to six days each GI spends there. 

Ideally, after detoxification, a soldier 
would be sent to one of the nine rehabilita- 
tion centers around the country for more 
counselling. In practice, this almost never 
happens and the men are just returned to 
their units. 

The rehabilitation centers began to appear 
about a year ago with the first signs of trou- 
ble. They open and close and go through one 
reorganization after another like so many 
fly-by-night businesses. Quality and commit- 
ment vary widely. 

The centers are smaller than the detoxifi- 
cation facilities and less punitive. The most 
ambitious keep their patients for two weeks 
and offer genuine counselling and recrea- 
tion as well as health care. Time spent there 
is counted as part of a Vietnam tour. 

Until recently, the only way to get into 
& rehabilitation center was to volunteer for 
what used to be called the amnesty program 
and now is called “exemption.” Anyone 
picked up through urinalysis is ineligible. 

Now, however, probably because the re- 
habilitation centers generally operate with 
fewer GIs than they can take, the decision 
whether to send a drug user to Longbinh, 
Camranh or a& local center has been left up 
to the man’s commander, 

The drop in the number of GIs turning 
themselves in has been attributed to the 
belief that there is nothing to be gained 
any more by doing so since the notation 
made on the permanent medical record is 
the same as if one were caught. 

Under a previous amnesty procedure, no 
record was kept at all. That was quietly 
changed last August. Medical records are 
supposed to be confidential, but soldiers fear 
they will be used against them should they 
ever apply for a government job or seek 
& security clearance. 

There seems to be good reason for the fear. 
Senior officers conceded that there might 
well be circumstances in which the substance 
of a medical record would be released to out- 
side government agencies, including the 
FBI 


The colonel added that heavy drug users 
are also likely to have bad administrative 
records (court martials for possession of 
heroin and so on) that would give them 
trouble even if there were no notations on 
their medical records. 

Another innovation in the antidrug cam- 
paign unpopular with the GI is an eight- 
page, 96-item questionnaire that each man 
must fill out whether he turns himself in 
or is picked up in the urine test. 

Maj. Toso in the delta said the forms, 
which bear the drug user’s name, are used 
to provide valuable raw data on the drug 
problems and the kinds of people who be- 
come involved. 

He said the forms are kept in Vietnam and 
are not, as many GIs believe, routinely turned 
over to the FBI. 

The major, who had no experience in the 
drug field until he arrived in Vietnam last 
October, oversees the regional education pro- 
gram (visits to units from reformed addicts 
and specially trained Drug Education Field 
Teams) and works closely with the rehabili- 
tation center in the Binhthuy Army Base 
hospital. 

The center has 30 beds but last week only 
two GIs showed up and after a day, one 
dropped out, 

The soldier said he wanted to be with his 
buddies at the Longbinh detoxification cen- 
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ter, even though it would cost him time and 
money to be sent there. He was placed on 
the first available plane. 

The previous week, seven GIs came. As of 
last Tuesday three had dropped out, one be- 
cause the Army had abruptly cut short his 
tour and sent him home. 

For the most part, an official at the center 
said, the men coming to the center are the 
ones getting close to the end of their stay 
in Vietnam and want to get straightened out 
before they leave. 

“The biggest thing in their lives is going 
home,” said one of the social workers at the 
center, “that’s the medicine that works best.” 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 10 a.m. 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS CHURCH, FONG, RAN- 
DOLPH, MOSS, EAGLETON, HAN- 
SEN, GURNEY, AND PERCY ON 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday, immediately following the rec- 
ognition of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Brock), the follow- 
ing Senators be recognized, each for not 
to exceed 15 minutes and in the follow- 
ing order: Messrs. CHURCH, FONG, RAN- 
DOLPH, Moss, EAGLETON, HANSEN, GURNEY, 
and PERCY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the unanimous-consent 
orders recognizing Senators on Monday 
next there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with statements lim- 
ited therein to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before making a motion to adjourn, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR LIMITATION OF DE- 
BATE ON CERTAIN NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be a limita- 
tion of 1 hour on each of the nomina- 
tions appearing on the Executive Cal- 
endar—Calendar No. 1, Calendar No. 2, 
and Calendar No. 3—the time to be 
equally divided between the majority 
leader and the minority leader, or their 
designees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE PENDING QUESTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 813, offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Monday the Senate will con- 
vene at 10 a.m. After the two leaders 
have been recognized under the stand- 
ing order, the following Senators will be 
recognized, each for not to exceed 15 
minutes, and in the order stated: Messrs. 
Brock, CHURCH, FONG, RANDOLPH, Moss, 
EAGLETON, HANSEN, GURNEY, and PERCY. 

At the conclusion of the unanimous 
consent orders recognizing Senators 
there will be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements limited 
therein to 3 minutes each. 

At the conclusion of morning business, 
it is the intention of the distinguished 
majority leader to proceed with the con- 
sideration of three nominations; namely, 
the nomination of John Eugene Sheehan, 
of Kentucky, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System; of George H. Boldt, of 
Washington, to be Chairman of the Pay 
Board; and of Mr. C. Jackson Grayson, 
Jr., of Texas, to be Chairman of the 
Price Commission. 

There is a possibility of a rolleall vote 
on one of the nominations. I cannot be 
sure of that, but the majority leader 
thought it best to alert Senators to the 
possibility that there might be a rollcall 
vote on one of the nominations. 

After the nominations have been 
eonsidered and acted upon, the Senate 
will return to the consideration of the 
unfinished business. The pending ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to amendment No. 
813, offered by the able Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin). 

Rolicail votes are possible at any time, 
and motions to table amendments may 
be made at any time and votes had 
thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M, ON 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 


-cordance with the previous order, that 


the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3:28 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, February 7, 1972, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 4, 1972: 


U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the General Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency: 

Robert Elisworth, of Maryland, vice Wil- 
liam J. Casey, resigned. 

John A. McCone, of California, vice Cyrus 
R. Vance, resigned. 

Earle Gilmore Wheeler, of West Virginia, 
vice Douglas Dillon, resigned. 

David Packard, of California, vice Peter G. 
Peterson, resigned. 
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THE COURT AS A SUPER 
LEGISLATURE 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 4, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the January 25 edition of the Miami 
Herald included an interesting and re- 
flective article written by Mr. Perry Mor- 
gan, who is the editor of the Akron, 
Ohio, Beacon Journal. The article con- 
cerns the recent U.S. District Court de- 
cision that would order the merger of the 
school systems of Chesterfield and Hen- 
rico Counties, Va., with that of the city 
of Richmond. 

This Ohio editor went directly to the 
heart of the matter when he wrote: 

The court thus became, in a twinkling, 


not only a super school board but a super 
legislature. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Judge-Made Law Threat- 
ens All,” be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

JUDGE-MADE LAw THREATENS ALL 
(By Perry Morgan). 

Judieial activism. seems. to have reached 

` It zenith in two Iines ‘of tases advancing to- 


ward the Supreme Court of the United States. 
If the court validates the reasoning in the 
cases, the principle of local control of edu- 
cation will be a thing of the past. Public 
schools, root and branch, will be remade 
according to judicial standards. The end re- 
sult could be a national system of education. 

The first line of cases arises from a quest 
for a school-by-school balance of races, In 
what New York Timesman Tom Wicker called 
a cataclysmic decision, a federal judge in 
Richmond has ordered the consolidation of 
three school districts because the defendant 
district had an insufficient number of blacks 
to produce a racial balance pleasing to the 
court. 

The court thus became, in a. twinkling, 
not only a super school board but a super 
legislature. It eradicated existing political 
subdivisions and ordered new ones created— 
changing tax rates, creating a new school 
board, and handling other details once 
thought to be the responsibility of the peo- 
ple acting through their elected representa- 
tives. 

An educator quoted by The Wall Street 
Journal said: “The social and educational 
implications of the Richmond decision are 
overwhelming, Potentially, it could affect 
every American.” 

True, obviously. For the court in Richmond 
was not relying on a finding of official acts 
of discrimination or of discriminatory 
intent. It was saying that segregation North 
or South, whether the product of discrimi- 
nation, circumstance, happenstance or free 
choice, must be ended and, with it, any local 
or state laws that permit it. 

The court did not say this, as The Char- 
lotte News had stated; “because the three 


school systems were designed for discrimina- 


tory or invidious or unconstitutional ends, 


but because court-ordered restructuring was 
an expedient way to achieve the goal of racial 
balance,” 

With an arrogance increasingly evident in 
the attitudes of some federal district courts, 
Judge Robert R. Merhige Jr. described his 
revolutionary mandate as a “strict construc- 
tionist” interpretation of the Constitution. 
The decision in truth, whatever its merits, is 
a radical expansion of judge-made law, 

And that decision, like those from Texas 
and Minnesota voiding school financing 
methods in those states, invites the Supreme 
Court to preside ove? a revolution in Ameri- 
can government. 

The Texas and Minnesota decisions must 
be read as requiring a rough equity in the 
amount of dollars spent on each school child 
within a state. This means—instantly—more 
means of raising and distributing school 
monies. 

But if it is unconstitutional to have dis- 
parities between districts within a state, it 
follows logically that no more may be spent 
on the education of a child in New York than 
on a child in Mississippi; thus, the next step 
is to push the power beyond the hands of 
the state and Into the hands of the federal 
government, 

The most disturbing element in these 
decisions is not that they are radical but 
that they may well be reckless and senseless 
as well, Judges are expert, more or less, on 
the law. They know little about education 
and seemingly care little about the delicate 
and complex blend of public attitudes and 
compromises. by which public school sys- 
tems are sustained by citizen interest and 
tax support. _ a 

Referring to the Texas decision on school 


: financing, Harvard's Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan 
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had this to say in the annual education sup- 
plement of The New York Times: 

“One may sympathize—as I do—with the 
court’s decision without having to suppose 
that the judges had the slightest awareness 
of the knowledge problems they were rais- 
ing, nor yet of the political problems they 
were bringing about by ordering the Legis- 
lature to do something which on its own it 
was clearly averse to doing.” 

Similarly, lower federal courts have estab- 
lished racial balance as an antidote to racial 
discrimination without significant evidence 
that education will be improved for black or 
white. There is no certainty among educa- 
tors, as contrasted with judges, about tech- 
niques that will bring about quality educa- 
tion for all American children. Yet legal 
remedies are constantly prescribed for what 
Moynihan calls a knowledge problem. “The 
courts,” he says, “need a better understand- 
ing of what they are about.” 

William Raspberry, black columnist for The 
Washington Post, has put it another way. 

“Racial segregation in public schools is 
both foolish and wrong, which has led a lot 
of us to suppose that school integration 
must, therefore, be wise and just ... (but) 
it ain’t necessarily so...” 

Surely it is time for the Supreme Court— 
if it is to agree to judicial control over all 
aspects of public education—to set forth the 
educational data as well as the constitutional 
premises which would underlie such a sweep 
of authoritarianism. 


MAKE FREE ENTERPRISE WORK 
FOR ALL 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in a Wash- 
ington Post article on January 31, Mrs. 
Alice Rivlin offers many telling com- 
ments on the pace and direction of wel- 
fare reform. As she correctly states: 

The biggest obstacle to agreement on re- 
form of the welfare situation is the fact that 
the American people, and their represent- 
atives in Congress, have widely divergent 
views about how to make sure that able 
bodied poor people work. 


When all the rhetoric is stripped away, 
the differences on this point come down 
to whether to use incentive or compul- 
sion. 

To a great extent, the difference of 
opinion on this question rests on a lack 
of understanding and knowledge about 
the poor—who they are, what they want, 
and what motivates them. Many Ameri- 
cans are guilty of assuming that the poor 
fit a stereotype image which has little, 
if any, basis in fact. As Mrs. Rivlin puts 
it: 

The compulsion advocates really believe 
that poor people are lazy and do not want 
to work ... while the incentive advocates 
believe that many more poor people want 
to work than can find jobs. 

While the “welfare chisler” is a pop- 
ular whipping boy at election time, the 
facts are that only a very small percent- 
age of welfare recipients are able-bodied 
males. Almost all welfare family heads 
are aged, disabled, or mothers with in- 
fant children. The tragedy is that, under 
the present system, work is discouraged 
even when it can be found. If a welfare 
mother takes a job, it is almost certain 
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that medical care, food, and other bene- 
fits for her children will decrease faster 
than her income increases. She must de- 
cide between the well being of her chil- 
dren and her own self-pride. 

If we are to reverse the cycle of welfare 
dependency, we must rationally con- 
struct an incentive system that is 
grounded on economic reality and not 
on political rhetoric. As long as the wel- 
fare family loses a dollar of aid for every 
dollar earned, where is the incentive to 
take and hold the low-paying jobs avail- 
able to them? Economic logic tells us 
that only an incentive system providing 
for a percentage reduction of assistance 
will have some chance of success. The 
most reasonable incentive plan, it seems 
to me, would be to reduce assistance by 
50 cents for each dollar earned in a job. 
Such a plan can be instituted without 
@ major, comprehensive change in the 
welfare system. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has twice 
passed the comprehensive welfare re- 
form bill requested by the President. I 
supported his plan both times. It has 
become evident that the other body will 
not pass the plan and that some of its 
supporters are having second thoughts. 
The President has apparently backed off 
on his commitment to H.R. 1 and will 
settle for a “pilot program.” If this is to 
be the case, Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly 
that part of the trial plan should be the 
“50 cents on the dollar” incentive plan. 
Once this is done, we will find out how 
many employable people are on welfare 
and how many jobs are available to 
them. 

This country, it is often said, has pros- 
pered primarily as a result of the free 
enterprise system. Such a system relies 
on market incentives to accomplish both 
individual and collective goals. Our cur- 
rent welfare system grossly violates this 
principle. The provision in H.R. 1 which 
requires a person to accept a job would 
make the situation even worse unless the 
financial provisions are altered to pro- 
vide a 50-cent reduction in benefits for 
every dollar earned. As the present sys- 
tem and H.R. 1 stand now, we are say- 
ing that we will force people to work and 
also see to it that they have less income 
in the process. This would make a 
mockery of the free enterprise system in 
America. 


THE FAMILY VISITATION ACT 
OF 1972 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major complaints that is frequently 
voiced about our prison system is that 
the total confinement of a prisoner and 
resulting lack of sexual relationships 
have grossly affected prisoners adversely. 
It has encouraged homosexuality in the 
prisons and destroyed family ties, which 
are needed if the prisoner is to be re- 
formed. The U.S. Parole Board has stated 
that one of the most important facets of 
the prisoner’s return to normal] life is 
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his family. At present, the prisoner is 
only allowed to visit his family in case of 
emergency. 

On February 3, I introduced the Fam- 
ily Visitation Act of 1972. This bill would 
afford prisoners in Federal prisons a 24- 
hour furlough during each month of their 
confinement subject to his or her good 
behavior during his or her incarceration. 
Any violation of the furlough privilege 
would be treated as an escape and sub- 
ject to penalties under existing laws. The 
following is a statistical breakdown of 
our Federal prison population according 
to sex and marital status: 

Percent 


1 Denotes population as of 1/13/72 (total: 
21,043). 

2? Denotes population as of October 1971 
(total: 20,065). 


The benefits to the married are obvious 
since the bill would afford them an op- 
portunity to maintain some familial re- 
lationships. The benefits to the unmar- 
ried prisoners would also be of positive 
nature since mothers, fathers, brothers, 
and sisters would be able to maintain 
better contact with their kin. And surely 
it must be recognized that unmarried 
adults also have sexual drives and needs. 

While the Federal law presently pro- 
vides for emergency furloughs, it does 
not provide for conjugal furloughs, Con- 
jugal furloughs have several practical 
advantages over conjugal visits. First, 
conjugal visits pose the problem of suit- 
able accommodations within the prisons 
and even when such arrangements are 
available, they are often distasteful to 
the couple or family because they are 
conducted to a prison facility. Second, 
conjugal visits present certain psy- 
chologically harmful effects and admin- 
istrative impracticalities for unmarried 
inmates. 

There has been much rhetoric recently 
concerning prison reform and many 
States are reexamining their penal codes. 
The Federal Government, by introduc- 
ing a family furlough program in the 
Federal prisons, could take the lead in a 
meaningful way. 


LA CAUSA COMUN—SELF-HELP FOR 
PUERTO RICANS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, on numer- 
ous occasions over the past 14 months, I 
have discussed with our colleagues and 
others the many problems encountered 
by the 144 million mainland Puerto Ri- 
cans in fully participating in the politi- 
cal, economic, and social life of our coun- 
try. I have demonstrated that the aspi- 
rations of many of those who migrated to 
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the United States from Puerto Rico have 
not been realized and that emigration to 
the mainland has often failed to result in 
the economic salvation many had so des- 
perately hoped for. 

The Puerto Rican seeks nothing more 
than what other immigrant groups have 
achieved. Our community is actively 
searching for economic security and in- 
dependence; full access to our educa- 
tional and social institutions; equal op- 
portunities in employment, housing, and 
health services; and the enjoyment of ba- 
sic human rights and freedoms and 
equal protection and treatment under 
law. 

There is much to be done to secure fair 
and equitable treatment for Puerto Ri- 
cans. However, our community is proud 
of having a tradition of taking the ini- 
tiative ourselves. In many areas the Bo- 
ricua is working to achieve the goals of 
equality and fair treatment for his fel- 
low compadre and himself. A number of 
grassroots programs are underway de- 
signed to help Puerto Ricans to compete 
on an equal basis with other groups, to 
secure their just share of governmental 
aid, and to participate in various Federal, 
State, and local programs on the same 
basis as other ethnic and nationality 
groups. 

One of these efforts is a new and am- 
bitious program—La Causa Comun—pri- 
marily aimed at assisting Puerto Ricans 
in the Northeast. Serving as a type of 
ombudsman and providing a variety of 
technical and resource capabilities, this 
development center and action agency 
will be staffed by young Puerto Ricans 
dedicated to assisting their fellow Puerto 
Ricans in New York, Philadelphia, New- 
ark, Washington, Bridgeport, and the 
many other areas where our people have 
settled. 

This unique undertaking is the result 
of the tireless efforts of two energetic and 
capable young men—José Gutierrez and 
Willie Vasquez, Individually and together 
they have contacted numerous Govern- 
ment officials, private agencies, edu- 
cators, manpower experts, community 
development authorities, and others, 
briefing them on their proposal and elic- 
iting their support These young men 
and their program reflect the deep con- 
cern the Puerto Rican has for his own 
community and his willingness to devote 
considerable time and effort to help it. I 
commend José and Willie for their dedi- 
cation and perseverance. 

I submit for inclusion in the Recorp, a 
brief description of La Causa Comun and 
its proposed services: 

La Causa COMUN 

Puerto Ricans hold a unique place in 
American society. They are distinguished by 
both language and social and cultural 
differences. As a result, their socialization 
into the American mainstream is doubly dis- 
advantaged, The recent economic decline has 
shown Puerto Rican persons to be partic- 


ularly vulnerable to labor market fluctua- 
tions and discriminatory practices. 

Of an approximately 344 million Puerto 
Ricans/Spanish surnamed persons located in 
the Northeast, there are a sizable number 
(at least 66% of those 25 or older) who have 
not completed high school and are in need 
of help, in education and job placement in- 
formation and training, to at least establish a 
foothold in the economic mainstream. There 
is a dual constituency of those requiring 
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assistance: (1) one concerns the Puerto 
Rican with a language barrier and cultural 
difference so great that he cannot become 
a functioning, employed individual without 
much help; (2) the other concerns the better 
educated Spanish surnamed person espe- 
cially the unemployed, who needs a place for 
self-identification and stimulation. 

La Causa Comun will be an outreach pro- 
gram aimed at Puerto Ricans in the North- 
east. ... The purpose of the organization is 
to be a national service center to administer 
to the comprehensive needs of its people. 
La Causa Comun will be a center run by 
young Puerto Ricans for Puerto Ricans. 

La Causa Comun, a development center, 
will be a touch-stone, which the Puerto 
Rican and his agencies will use when in 
need. They will turn to La Causa Comun 
Development Center to help him enter the 
proper channels. The center will serve as a 
clearing house and will endeavor to keep 
Puerto Ricans and other Spanish speaking 
in the Northeast alert to all federal, local, 
private and state programs for minorities. 


ACTIVITIES 


Proposed programs include; Employment 
program, Medical Health program, Educa- 
tional program, Housing program, Law and 
Justice program, New Business and Eco- 
nomic program, Welfare program, and Social 
Participation program. These activities indi- 
cate a concern for both scope and balance in 
the planning and administering of programs 
to deal with the Puerto Rican individual as 
a total person. 

A comprehensive survey of the socio-eco- 
nomic characteristics and geographic distri- 
bution of Puerto Ricans in the Northeast. 
The survey will be continued to verify any 
changes due to migration or social-economic 
development. At the same time, respondents 
will be informed about their voting rights. 
There will be satellite stations developed, 
and similar surveys throughout the North- 
eastern states will be administered. 

“La Causa” is a bilingual publication fea- 
turing articles in Spanish with corresponding 
translations in English; this source will serve 
as the main communicative link between 
the Center and Spanish surnamed persons in 
the northeast community. 

There will be established a nominal coun- 
seling and referral service, predominantly in 
the following areas: Naturalization, Housing, 
Immigration, Legal Matters, Labor Relations, 
Discrimination, and Health. Competent spe- 
cialists in these complex areas will be re- 
cruited to serve the universe of needy people. 

HOUSING 

La Causa Comun proposed to provide hous- 
ing services in the following areas: 

Home ownership—provide counseling (ad- 
vertising, interviewing, referring, counseling) 
to low income Puerto Rican families to quali- 
fy them for eligibility for home ownership 
under the FHA section 235 mortgage pay- 
ment subsidy program. 

Rental Housing Referral Service—provid- 
ing for a file of available realtors and for 
interviews for possible rent payment subsidy. 

The implementation of the housing pro- 
gram would require the services of an Experi- 
enced Housing Counselor, who would train 
two Puerto Rican Housing Counselor 
Trainees. Thus, perpetuating the expertise. 

LAW AND JUSTICE 


Many Puerto Ricans are unable to under- 
stand and exercise their rights to Equal Pro- 
tection Under the Law. The Law and Justice 
Project propose to see to it that the people 
are informed of their rights and that in fact, 
equal rights are delivered to them. 

Executive Order 11246 orders that the ratio 
of minorities participate in a more equitable 
manner in employment hiring practices. In 
the Northeastern states, La Causa Comun 
can become an important monitoring agent 
to insure compliance by undertaking the fol- 
lowing activities: defining the affirmative ac- 
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tion requirement of the order (by consulting 
the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
and others), monitoring the compliance pro- 
grams already in effect (watchdogging the 
hiring practices, for one), and building a 
strong equitable construction compliance 
program (having some input in evaluating 
and planning improved programs). 

The Puerto Rican Courts Program Activity 
would serve the needs of these minority group 
members through the following kinds of di- 
verse functions; assisting courts by providing 
interpreter services, counseling for police de- 
tainees, assisting residents in obtaining legal 
aid, assisting in counseling and interpreter 
services for jury selectees and other court ap- 
pointees, and aiding the employment of 
Spanish persons in law enforcement areas. 

The Federal Prisons Program Activity is 
aimed at providing counseling, visiting, and 
administering a financial fund for Puerto 
Ricans, who are prisoners or ex-prisoners 
(and their families) of the State or Federal 
Prison System. 

La Causa Comun hopes to conduct a talent 
search, campus visitation, and intensified 
school visitation program. This has grown out 
of the knowledge that many Puerto Rican 
students leave high school before graduation 
and, in fact, the Spanish surnamed commu- 
nity, as a whole, has a very low level of educa- 
tional attainment, on the average, which is 
perpetuated through each succeeding genera- 
tion. On-campus visitations would make col- 
lege a realistic possibility in the minds of 
high school students. They would be encour- 
aged to talk with Puerto Rican college stu- 
dents and counselors about admissions, finan- 
cial aid, housing, and student activities. An 
intensified school visitation program to bring 
the college into a high school setting 
(through college representatives coming to 
the high school) would expose many Puerto 
Rican young people to college life and, hope- 
fully, arouse interest. Similar programs, all 
aimed by upgrading the educational attain- 
ment and employability of young Spanish 
surnamed people, would be developed in ad- 
dition to the two mentioned. 

La Causa Comun hopes to deal with the 
whole issue of public employment. The orga- 
nization proposes to develop a program to 
help create public employment career oppor- 
tunities for the Puerto Ricans and Spanish 
surnamed in the Northeast. Unfortunately, 
the implementation of civil service laws have 
often failed to carry adequately equal em- 
ployment provisions for these system disad- 
vantaged people. La Causa Comun hopes to 
provide leadership in an action program. 

It is planned that a Task Force of experts 
on public employment will review the issues 
and offer constructive change. Targets of con- 
cern will be: archaic laws, unrealistic selec- 
tion standards, excess professionalism, petri- 
fied job structures, static recruitment, cul- 
tural bias in tests. Besides reforming the sys- 
tem, the Task Force would work with train- 
ing and developing strong applicants, facil- 
itating government cooperation, upgrading 
acceptance of Spanish surnamed, and offering 
better supportive services to applicants. 


ON MULTINATIONALS 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, many Amer- 
icans are concerned about and mystified 
by the growing trend of international 
corporations or multinationals, as they 
are called. There is a great deal that we 
need to know about them, particularly 
since demands are being made on the 
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Congress to take legislative action to re- 
strict this development. Before we can 
do anything worthwhile, we had better 
have a clear picture of what we are deal- 
ing with. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House a speech 
given by Mr. Allan L. Rudell of the Hon- 
eywell Co. at the November 9 meeting 
of town hall in Los Angeles. Mr. Rudell 
speaks from his personal experience as 
a vice president of one of the multi- 
nationals: 

A DEFENSE OF INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

(By Allan L. Rudell) 


An American has been described as a per- 
son who drives home in a German car from 
a French movie; slips off his Hong Kong 
suit and Italian shoes; puts on his English 
robe and Mexican slippers; and sips Brazilian 
coffee from Dutch china while sitting on 
Danish furniture. Then he writes a letter to 
his congressman on Canadian paper with a 
Japanese pen—demanding that the govern- 
ment.do something about all the gold that’s 
leaving the country. 

My remarks today are entitled “A Defense 
of International Business.” It is not my in- 
tention to overstate the importance of the 
international business corporation, which 
most people today call multinationals, but I 
do feel that they play a vital role in world 
affairs. This is what I want to talk about: 
How they operate; Why they operate as 
they do; And what effect they have in broad- 
er international affairs. 

Some brief background information is in 
order. For all the new talk about American 
multinational companies, it must be realized 
that this phenomenon is neither new nor 
strictly American, Corporations have oper- 
ated on a global scale for centuries. Indeed, 
this nation got its start from European 
commercial interests who subsidized colo- 
nists in the New World. The St. James settle- 
ment in Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay 
Company in my home state are but two of 
the more prominent examples. 

As to the second point, that multinationals 
are not strictly American; many of the larger 
international corporations are headquartered 
outside the United States, Shell, Lever Broth- 
ers, Bayer and Nestle are common household 
names throughout the United States—and 
yet all of them are European concerns, I 
sometimes wonder how many Americans 
realize that. 

Thus multinational corporations are not 
new, and they are not the exclusive property 
of America. I think it is important to keep 
that in mind. when we hear the strident 
voices of critics both in this country and 
abroad, These are the people who say these 
new. American giants have given the world 
a new structure. that is uncontrolled and 
are playing with the lives and economies 
of nations around the world for someone’s 
private gain. 

Quite the contrary. Many people around 
the world benefit from the operations of the 
so-called multinational companies. Certainly 
the stockholders of a company benefit from 
increased revenues, and hopefully profits, 
from the broader operations. Labor also bene- 
fits because more new markets mean more 
jobs. Local, or “host,” economies benefit in 
many ways. The host gets infusions of capi- 
tal from many new sources. New technology 
is introduced. New jobs are created, as are 
new tax dollars. Living standards rise, and 
consumers around the world can avail them- 
selves of new products produced better than 
before. 

To be sure, there have been abuses in the 
past; and abuses exist today. No system is 
perfect, and there is precious little that can- 
not be improved. But I think that today’s 
international business operations are far 
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more beneficial than harmful, and they 
should be viewed as builders of world peace 
and understanding, not as detractors from 
that goal. 

In discussing the how and why of the in- 
ternational business system, or corporation, 
I will use my own company as an example. 
Honeywell manufactures and markets auto- 
mation products throughout the world. These 
automation products include environmental 
control systems for residences and commer- 
cial buildings; sensing and recording instru- 
ments; systems to control and monitor in- 
dustrial processes; control and guidance sys- 
tems for aerospace and defense applications, 
and computers. 

Because I am most familiar with the com- 
pany’s computer operations, I will concen- 
trate on that portion of the business. Also, 
I think that the world computer business is 
@ good example of the contributions and 
workings of the global company. 

We are in the information business. Com- 
puters, as I'm sure you know, are electronic 
tools that accept, store, process and dissemi- 
nate information that people put into them. 
Nothing more and nothing less than process- 
ing information. 

The need and flow of information is not 
confined to any one country. The flow of in- 
formation is not stopped by boundaries (the 
Iron Curtain is even being raised a bit), 
and hence the need for tools to process that 
information—computers—is worldwide in 
scope, 

It is this fact that caused Honeywell to 
develop, manufacture and market computers 
on a worldwide scale. And of course it is 
this factor that causes any company in any 
business to go international. If the need for 
& product or service is international in scope, 
and the resources for design, development 
and manufacturing are international in 
scope, then the companies will be interna- 
tional in scope. 

In Honeywell Information Systems we have 
four operating organizations, each corre- 
sponding to market territories. Since each 
geographic organization is also engaged in 
the design, development and manufacture of 
computers, I am not referring just to sales 
outlets when I refer to our international 
business. The operating components are ver- 
tical organizations, and we have facilities for 
the design, development and manufacture of 
computers and- related equipment in the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy and, through licens- 
ing agreements, in Japan. 

The coordination of these four components 
is something we call our Worldwide Mission 
Assignment Plan. I mention it because I 
think it is a fine example of the worldwide 
character of the information business, and, 
by inference, of other industries. Each of our 
four operations, in addition to their mar- 
keting responsibilities, has the total world- 
wide responsibility for the development, 
manufacture and distribution of certain 
computer systems and related equipment. As 
you might expect, the whole plan is a bit 
complicated, but as a rule, large and medium 
systems are produced in the United States, 
as well as minicomputers; small systems in 
Italy and very small systems in France. 
Medium scale and minicomputers are pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom. Regarding 
peripheral equipment, the United States has 
the mission for mass storage devices. France 
has the mission for line printers and termi- 
nals, and Italy has the assignment for serial 
printers. Although that is a bit of an over- 
simplification, I think it indicates the faith 
we have in the international posture of our 
business and the capabilities of our people. 
It is also indicative of the worldwide coopera- 
tion that can result from people working 
toward a common goal. 

Of particular significance is that much ad- 
vanced technical work is done on an inter- 
national scale. Whereas in the past, many 
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companies went multinational by moving 
American-developed products and techniques 
offshore to protect foreign markets, today we 
see more and more companies fully recog- 
nizing the technical contributions that all 
employees can make no matter where they 
are found. 

In addition to the technical abilities we 
find in our international operations, we also 
find enormous managerial and executive tal- 
ent..As a measure of this, of the 28,000 em- 
ployees in our non-U.S. operations, only 94 
are Americans and only a handful of these 
are in upper management positions. The head 
of our United Kingdom operation is an 
American but senior management in France 
is French, in Italy they're Italian and so 
forth. 

In some instances we find that we are 
partners with local companies, Compagnie 
Honeywell Bull, which operates in Conti- 
nental Europe and parts of Africa and Latin 
America, is a joint effort between Honeywell 
and Compagnie Machines Bull, with Honey- 
well having a two-thirds ownership. 

Another method of having local equity par- 
ticipation in a multinational company is by 
offering the corporation’s stock on foreign 
exchanges. This Honeywell does in Brussels, 
and hopefully, soon in Paris. 

To recap briefly the why and how of Honey- 
well’s international computer business: The 
flow and processing of information is inter- 
national in scope, and the lightning speed 
and power of the computer is making it more 
so, An example is one of our time sharing net- 
works in Europe. A subscriber in Paris takes 
his telephone, which can be coupled with a 
computer terminal, dials a local number, and 
gets in touch with the central processing 
unit, which happens to be in Cleveland, Ohio. 
It 1s done by satellite, and for all the sub- 
seriber knows or cares, the computer might 
be in the next room. The subscriber only 
cares about getting his information processed 
in the most expeditious manner; if he can 
get his information processed in Cleveland 
efficiently and cheaply and just as fast, then 
so be it, 

We operate on an international scale be- 
cause the information business is interna- 
tional. We design, develop, manufacture and 
market around the world because that’s 
where the business is. In each country in 
which we operate, we do so with nationals 
of that country; and we see equity interest in 
the concern around the world through 
minority ownership situations and through 
stock offerings on foreign exchanges. 

Well, up to now, you've probably thought, 
“Well that's a fine commercial for Honey- 
well. But what significance does it have if I 
don't work for Honeywell or own stock in the 
company?” 

I think that’s a fair question, and the 
answer is that it is significant because it is 
an example of what international corpora- 
tions are all about. What Honeywell does 
today may not be recorded or remembered 
in the long run. But the activities of all 
corporations operating around the world, 
taken together, will be important 100 or 
200 years from now. 

To move from the specifics of Honeywell to 
the generality of international business, I 
think that the existence and prosperity of 
the international corporation is vital for the 
United States economy. Such organizations 
provide outlets for American products and 
technology, and at the same time they are 
avenues for bringing internationally-de- 
veloped techniques and products to the 
United States. In the computer business, we 
have learned that technology is not a one- 
way street out of this country. I'm sure the 
same holds true for other businesses and 
industries. 

“Multinational corporations also enable 
American firms to hold and protect their 
market shares abroad, thus furthering the 
well-being of the American economy. When 
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there are worldwide markets for a variety of 
products, choosing not to participate in them 
is economic suicide. The economics of the day 
dictate that companies take advantage of 
seale in order to be efficient and profitable. 

The multinational corporation is also a 
positive factor in this country’s balance of 
payments situation. One-fourth of all U.S. 
exports are shipped to subsidiaries or operat- 
ing units of U.S.-based international com- 
panies. Thus, if these companies did not 
exist, our exports would shrink by a quarter. 

Another contribution made to the balance 
of payments situation is the money these 
businesses earn through their international 
operations. In 1970 American direct invest- 
ment abroad totalled approximately four bil- 
lion dollars, bringing the cumulative total to 
approximately $71 billion. The money this 
investment brought in, in the forms of profits, 
fees, payments for licensing, and so forth, 
was eight billion dollars. So foreign invest- 
ment is not really a net outflow of American 
dollars. It is an investment that yields sub- 
stantial returns. 

As for the world in general, I firmly be- 
lieve that the world is a better place to live 
because of international business. Of course 
I am not so naive as to think that the inter- 
national corporation is a panacea for the 
world’s ills, but I do think it is a positive 
contributor to world peace and understand- 
ing. 

Twenty-five years ago saw the end of 
World War IT. In those 25 years we have seen 
the economies of the Western world become 
intimately intertwined. Each of the Western 
countries has prospered as trade between 
them skyrocketed and as multinational firms 
flourished. Most important there has not 
been armed conflict between them. I think 
this is no accident. As countries and econo- 
mies flourish, the possibility of war lessens. 
To put it cynically, the countries involved 
would have too much to lose. 

In the underdeveloped world, we do see 
conflict, and we do not see flourlshing econ- 
omies and heayy involvement of multina- 
tional corporations. This too is no accident. 
The loyalties of people are being pulled and 
tugged one way and another. But the one 
common key is the promise of economic im- 
provement and a raised standard of living. 

We live in an imperfect world, and in a 
time when people often cannot live amicably 
because it is the moral thing to do, many 
people enjoy peaceful relations because it is 
the economic thing to do. The Europen Com- 
mon Market has meant that a conflict be- 
tween the states of Western Europe is yir- 
tually impossible. The EEC has tied the lives 
of the Western Europeans together to the 
point where war is unthinkable. 

The relative peace but absolute prosperity 
of the past quarter century is due to many 
things. One of the key factors has been the 
proliferation of international business. 
Along with the international involvement of 
the United States government, and the turn- 
ing of the attention of the American people 
to the international scene; along with the 
realization on the part of the member states 
of Europe that their future les in coopera- 
tion; the international business organization 
has made the world a bit more livable. 

The Wall Street Journal, in a recent edi- 
torial headlined “World Depression,” indi- 
cated that the economy of each country in 
the Western World was dependent in varying 
degrees on the economies of all the others. 
It said that to avoid a world depression, we 
must avoid unilateral action, and aim for 
cooperation. We must cooperate with each 
other so that we all can prosper. 

I might point out, however, that I recog- 
nize the unilateral decisions of a short-term 
nature are sometimes necessary to correct 
temporary imbalances in the world trade 
situation, The danger is that these tempo- 
rary measures may become long-term meas- 
ures that may well be counter-productive. 
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The multinational company has proven 
that such cooperation between different 
countries can exist. I deal every day with 
people from America, Canada, England, Italy, 
France, Germany, Japan and so forth. And I 
find that the cooperation we need for the 
mutual prosperity of all of us is there to be 
found, 

If business organizations can do it, then 
there is no reason the rest of the world can’t 
avoid conflicts. This is perhaps the most 
lasting impact that multinational business 
can have on the world. At a time when we 
can literally incinerate ourselves at the 
touch of a button, I think it would be pru- 
dent for critics, government heads, and the 
average citizen to take a look at the facts 
and the record of international business. 
Good will and prosperity can prevail, and 
the record of the international business sys- 
tem proves it. 

But the fact that business has proven that 
cooperation and good will can be achieved is 
not enough. Too often in the past business 
has been content to ignore critics, even well- 
meaning critics, until the criticism has 
reached crisis proportions. Pollution, con- 
sumerism, auto safety and many other ex- 
amples abound. 

I think that what is needed are programs 
from multinational organizations that will 
further the causes of world peace and un- 
derstanding on an international scale. For 
example, I would propose worldwide data 
banks dedicated to solying the social prob- 
lems of the day. Such data banks would 
serve the needs of concerned people, pro- 
fessionals and technologists around the 
world by rapidly disseminating information 
to concerned parties to help them solve their 
problems. 

Each data bank would be dedicated to a 
specific area of concern—a particular disci- 
pline, if you will. For example, we would 
have data banks dealing with medicine, 
housing, agriculture, nutrition, air pollution, 
marine biology, meteorology, and many 
many more. Each data bank would be under 
the sponsorship of an appropriate interna- 
tional organization or professional society 
dealing with the area of concern. 

The professionals and technologists, the 
people who would use the data bank, could 
come from anywhere. Business, government, 
industry, academia—wherever. They would 
be able to share the information contained 
in the worldwide repository for the better- 
ment of their societies. 

The possibilities of such networks are 
astounding. For example, statistical data on 
housing problems in any given society could 
be transmitted to the worldwide data bank 
on housing. Their it could be instantly ac- 
cessed by professionals anywhere in the 
world. They would take that knowledage and 
data, and work out solutions which would 
then be transmitted back to the appropri- 
ate people in the country involved. 

An area of growing concern today is pollu- 
tion of the oceans. A worldwide data bank 
on marine biology would be continually up- 
dated with the latest marine information 
from around the world, alerting people to 
dangers, and helping them with solutions. 

Since the data banks would be under the 
sponsorship of international organizations 
such as professional societies, they would be 
free from control of individual companies or 
governments. Yet they would serve as the 
connecting links, the storehouses of timely 
and pertinent information, for the use of the 
professionals in the given discipline. 

To create such data networks requires sev- 
eral steps and the cooperation of many peo- 
ple and organizations. First, of course, they 
would have to be funded, and here I think 
the United Nations could play an important 
role, along with concerned governments and 
private organizations. 

Second, the relevant data would have to 
be given to the data bank. I think that all 
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parties that have expertise in the given flelds 
should cooperate in making their data avall- 
able for use by the international data banks. 
Governments, universities and business or- 
ganizations should contribute what they can 
in order to make as much information as 
possible available to people around the globe. 
I recognize that businesses would not give 
out proprietary information, and govern- 
ments would not release material of a top 
secret nature. But I still believe that a vast 
wealth of knowledge would be available for 
these data banks, 

I'm sure most of you are familiar with Alvin 
Toffler’s book, Future Shock. Mr, Toffler states 
that if we divide the last 50,000 years of man’s 
existence on earth Into lifetimes of 62 years 
each, there have been 800 lifetimes. The first 
650 of them were spent in caves, And, he 
states, “The overwhelming majority of all 
material goods we use in daily life today have 
been developed within the present, the 800th, 
lifetime,” 

The relevance of this statement is this: the 
Egyptians learned how to make bricks thou- 
sands of years ago, but there are some socie- 
ties in the world that still do not know how 
to make bricks, Today we have a core of pro- 
fessionals and technologists throughout the 
world who are intimately involved with the 
day-to-day problems of their societies, and 
they are using technology to solve many of 
them, 

With the worldwide computer-based net- 
work I have described, it will be possible to 
instantly transmit technology around the 
world to help solve the problems of all peo- 
ples, No longer will a society have to wait 
5,000 years to make & brick ... or to have all 
the knowledge available for combating social 
ills. For in an accelerating world, we also see 
accelerating social problems. 

Again to cite Mr. Toffler, we are presently 
in an era of rapidly accelerating change, and 
the speed of change is causing people to fall 
behind. With the instantaneous capabilities 
of the computer and a force of dedicated peo- 
ple and organizations around the world, per- 
haps we can harness this rapidly developing 
technology and use it for the social benefit 
of all. 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly reported to my people on the Nation 
of Islam or the Black Muslim movement. 
I insert my report in the Recor at this 
point: 

RARICK REPORTS TO His PEOPLE ON THE BLACK 
MUSLIM MOVEMENT 

The January 10th ambush and massacre 
of deputy sheriffs and city police officers by 
identified Black Muslims resulted according 
to the latest count in the deaths of two 
white deputies and three black men with 
over thirty injured as well as in the disrup- 
tion of race relations in a peaceful commu- 
nity. Four hundred National Guard 
were called to duty to bolster local and State 
police in enforcing dusk-to-dawn curfew 
which was imposed to protect the lives and 
people of the community. 

Because of the violence and havoc wrought 
by the Black Muslim fanatics and because 
of the threat they pose to the domestic tran- 
quility of any community, the people have 
a right to know the goals and background 
of this subversive group. So, I thought today 
we'd discuss the Black Muslims—their or- 
igin, background, beliefs, and activities. 
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Most of the facts I shall present about the 
Black Muslims are found in their own offi- 
cial newspaper, “Muhammad Speaks,” and 
are contained in the report—Report No. 3 
of January 9, 1963 of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
State of Louisiana from hearings following 
a Muslim incident in Monroe, Louisiana in 
1960. The report is entitled, “Activities of 
‘The Nation of Islam’ or the Muslim Cult of 
Islam in Louisiana.” 


ORIGIN AND BACKGROUND 


In 1930 while the communist leaders in 
Moscow were engaged in delineating their 
policy of “Self-determination for the Ne- 
groes in the Black Belt” of the United States 
which called for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate, free, and independent black nation to 
be made up from the States of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and South 
Carolina; an itinerant peddler appeared in 
the Negro community of Detroit and was 
going from house to house selling pots, pans, 
silks, raincoats and other wares. This man’s 
name was W. D. Fard but he also went by 
the names Farrad Mohammad or Mohammad 
Ali, He had just recently been released from 
San Quentin Prison on a narcotics charge, 
During his business, he began to preach from 
the Koran, the Moslem Bible. He later de- 
voted his full time to preaching. In 1930 he 
was joined by a Negro named Elijah Poole, a 
native of Georgia, The two acquired a few 
followers and began what they called the New 
Lost-Found Nation of Islam. 

Fard took on an air of mysticism, dressing 
in a long flowing white robe, and claimiing 
that he was originally from the Holy City of 
Mecca—that he had been sent to America as 
Savior of the “first people’—the “Asiatic 
black man.” 

After a while, Farrad Mohammad—Fard— 
who came to be known as the “prophet”, 
began denouncing the white race and attack- 
ing the teachings of the Bible. 

Thus began the movement known as The 
Nation of Islam or Black Muslims which to- 
day is ruled by their teacher Elijah Mo- 
hammad—who is Elijah Poole, 

Who in reality was this W. D. Fard alias 
Farrad Mohammad and from where had he 
come? 

In his book, The Black Muslims in Amer- 
ica, Professor C. Eric Lincoln related numer- 
ous legends as to Fard’s origin. Reporter Ed 
Montgomery, however, in an article in the 
New York “Mirror” of July 30, 1963, docu- 
mented Fard’s background with information 
contained in police records in California and 
Michigan. According to these police records, 
Fard is not a Negro, but a white man. His 
true name is Wallace Dodd. He was born in 
New Zealand on February 26, 1891. He mar- 
ried a Los Angeles waitress who bore him a 
son, Wallace Dodd Ford on September 1, 
1920. On the son’s birth certificate, Dodd 
alias Fard sted himself as “white.” 

So, from the research available, it appears 
that the founder of the Black Muslims was a 
white man who hides behind the cloak of 
religion to teach Negroes to hate white peo- 
ple, our country and our civilization. 

As a result of his followers’ offering a hu- 
man sacrifice in 1933, Fard alias Dodd alias 
Mohammad Ali was run out of Detroit and 
since then there has been no trace of him. 
Before his disappearance, he named Elijah 
Poole to succeed him. Elijah Poole, who later 
changed his name to Elijah Muckmud, and 
then to Elijah Muhammad, says that Fard 
returned to Mecca to keep in touch spirit- 
ually. Reporter Ed Montgomery says that 
police records show Fard returned to New 
Zealand. 

Elijah Muhammad later moved the head- 
quarters, or the Temple, to Flint, Michigan 
and then to Chicago where it is presently 
located. He follows the teachings of Fard 
whom he describes as Allah himself who 
had come and gone and claims that he is 
the messenger of Allah. 
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BELIEFS AND ACTIVITIES 


According to Muslim teachings of Elijah 
Muhammad, the blacks are not Negroes, they 
are Asiatic black men and were the first peo- 
ple on the Earth. Allah who is God appeared 
in the person of Master W. Fard Muhammad 
in July, 1930 as the long-awaited “Messiah” 
of the Christians and the “Mahdi” of the 
Muslims. 

In a Muslim Training Manual obtained by 
the Monroe, Louisiana police during a 1960 
investigation of the Muslims in Monroe, 
whites are referred to at least 16 times as 
“white devils” who overran and enslaved the 
original people—The Asiatic blacks. Muslims 
are taught that their last names are names 
given to them by the white devils and not 
their true names, so they adopt the name of 
“xX” until such time as their name will be 
restored by Elijah Muhammad. However, 
New York police have said that the Black 
Muslims become eligible to use the letter “X” 
when they seriously maim or kill a white 
person. The Black Muslims are taught to 
believe that the white man is the devil in- 
carnate and integration with the white man 
is rejected on this basis. New York State Po- 
lice are reported to have a list of 75,000 
identified Muslims in their state alone. 

According to “Muhammad Speaks” of 
April 17, 1970, the Muslims believe the offer 
of integration is hypocritical and is made by 
those who are trying to deceive black peoples 
into believing that their white devil enemies 
are suddenly their “friends” and that such 
deception is intended to prevent black peo- 
ple from realizing that the time in history 
has arrived for the separation from the whites 
of this nation. 

On October 11, 1963, Elijah Muhammad 
wrote: 

“We believe our contributions to this land 
and the suffering forced upon us by White 
America, justifies our demand for complete 
separation in a state or territory of our own. 

“If White people are truthful about their 
professed friendship toward the so-called 
Negro, they can prove it by dividing up Amer- 
ica with their slaves.” 

The Joint Legislative Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the State of Louisiana 
found that Elijah Muhammad “has directly 
stated that the Negro Americans, for all of 
whom he p rts to speak, ‘insist’ upon 
‘some land’ in this United States of America 
for a separate nation, free from all currently 
existing governmental authority. The State 
of Louisiana was specifically mentioned along 
with several others as part of the land de- 
sired by the Muslims. The method of acqui- 
sition of this land is unspecified by Muham- 
mad, but in view of his various teachings and 
speeches . . . there does not appear to be 
much doubt how this land is to be had. The 
cult members have in fact engaged in vio- 
lence in several different places in this State 
and Nation, which violence was invariably 
directed against duly constituted authority 
as represented by police officers or custodians 
of institutions of correction and deten- 
tion... 

Elijah Muhammad has predicted there will 
be a “battle of Armageddon” in which white 
rule in the U.S. will be overthrown. The 
Muslims foresee their coming to power 
through a United Front of Black Men who 
will take the fight into the streets. 

In Washington, D.C., as in many other large 
cities where the broadcasters are required 
by the FCC to program their shows to the 
racial minorities of the area, Black Muslims 
are given free time—just as is a church 
minister—but to preach their interpretation 
of black superiority and their diatribes of 
hatred for White people, 

Washington, D.C., Chicago, and New York 
may be a long way from Louisiana but so 
were the Muslim leaders who provoked the 
Baton Rouge shoot out. 

The program of the Black Muslims for 
forming a separate Black Nation out of sey- 
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eral Southern States whether by coincidence 
or not seems to be the same program in- 
stigated and supported by the Communist 
Party. A group known as the Republic of 
New Africa has been purchasing land in sey- 
eral Southern States apparently to establish 
communes as bases of operations, and just 
last year there was a confrontation between 
the police and members of the Republic of 
New Africa when they attempted to establish 
a base near Jackson, Mississippi. Over 3 years 
ago, in a speech to the House of Representa- 
tives, I reported in some detail about the 
Black Secession Movement, 

The muslims believe in allegiance to the 
Nation of Islam and not to the United States. 
Fard explained to his followers that it was 
stupid to pledge allegiance to a flag that 
offered no protection against “the depravities 
of the white devils” who by “their trick- 
nology kept the black illiterates to use as 
tools and slaves. The American flag is referred 
to in Muslim doctrines and teachings as “the 
rag.” 

Further evidence as given in the Louisiana 
report of the use of the guise of religion by 
Muslims “to give credence and dignity to 
their programs of calculated disloyalty, sedi- 
tion, and racial hatred” is a plaque which 
the Monroe Police seized in the Black Mus- 
lim temple in Monroe in 1960. 

In the upper left-hand corner of the 
plaque is the American flag and under it is 
the word “Christianity” and a cross, and be- 
low that a rather crudely drawn picture of a 
colored man hanging from a treelimb by a 
rope, and the words, “Slavery, Hell and 
Death.” Then in the center are the words, 
“Which one will Survive the War of Armaged- 
don” and a question mark; and on the right 
side of the plaque is what purports to be the 
flag of Islam with the word Islam underneath 
it, and the words, “Freedom, Justice, and 
Equality.” 

Is there any tie-in between the Black Mus- 
lims and the Communist Party of the United 
States? An article in the Jackson Daily News 
of August 25, 1962 revealed that Claude 
Lightfoot, Vice-Chairman of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., urged communists “to 
work for the growing, fanatical, all-Negro, 
Muslims, also known as the Nation of Islam, 
to get them involved in what they termed 
a mass-struggle.” He told the Communists 
they were “duty bound to go along with our 
Muslim brothers to help light and under- 
standing among them.” 

The Louisiana Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities found: 

“The influence of the communist con- 
spiracy in the Nation of Islam appears to be 
significant and dangerous. The communists 
support the cult because of the classic com- 
munist doctrine of attempting to destroy the 
faith of the people in their own institutions. 
Through the Nation of Islam, the commu- 
nists see hope for producing their desired 
goals of progressive disillusionment, dissat- 
isfaction, and disloyalty.” 

“Muhammad Speaks,” the official organ of 
the Black Muslims, while having no praise 
for black anti-communists such as the late 
Moise Tshombe, has openly praised not only 
Nkrumah and Kenyatta, who are black Com- 
munists, but also Ben Bella and Castro who 
are White Communists. Communism not race 
is the common factor worthy of praise by 
Black Muslims. 

A report on the closed convention of the 
Socialist Workers Party in August, 1963 
showed that in attendance at the sessions of 
this Communist organization were members 
of the Black Muslims who took part in dis- 
cussions on resolutions relating to Negro 
activities which advocated closer orientation 
of the Socialist Workers Party toward the 
Muslim movement. 

The Louisiana Committee conducting the 
hearing on the Black Muslims found that the 
Nation of Islam is a subversive organization 
within the meaning of Louisiana statutes. 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in testimony 
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before the Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on February 16, 
1967 stated that the Nation of Islam was an 
“all-Negro violently anti-governmental and 
anti-white organization.” He characterized 
the NOI as a “very real threat to the internal 
security of the Nation.” 

I have no quarrel with the Muslims as a 
religious group to believe what they wish 
and to practice their religion as they see fit 
so long as they do it legally. The Constitu- 
tion secures freedom of religion for all in 
America. 

However, when they preach sedition and 
disloyalty and practice violence to achieve 
their objectives, then it is time that they be 
brought to trial for their illegal actions. 

Evidence exists that these Muslims have 
been allowed to tour by caravan across State 
lines and from city to city; and by use of 
intimidation raise money and conduct mem- 
bership drives without any interference from 
the U.S. Justice Department. 

The seriousness of such penetration into 
the Baton Rouge community in the January 
10th shoot-out was not made available to the 
local law enforcement people by the Federal 
authorities. Some of the first police officers 
on the scene weren't even aware that Muslims 
were involved. Somewhere, there has been a 
serious laxity in Federal law enforcement and 
a breakdown in communications between 
Federal criminal intelligence and the local 
law enforcement officials. 

So, I have urged the Committee on In- 
ternal Security, at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, to conduct hearings into the Black 
Muslim movement so as to clarify any splin- 
ter movement or rebel faction as well as sup- 
ply those of us in Congress with the in- 
vestigation necessary toward additional Fed- 
eral legislation, if necessary, to prevent any 
recurrence of such nomadic extremists up- 
setting race relations in peaceful communi- 
ties in the future. 

In view of the above facts, I have urged the 
President to invoke his Executive Order 11605 
to recommend that the Attorney General 
petition the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to conduct appropriate hearings to 
make a determination as to whether the 
Muslims are a subversive organization. 

Punitive measures must be taken to curb 
the illegal actions of any subversive group 
which attempts to destroy the nation. 

In conclusion, I quote another finding of 
the Louisiana Joint Legislative Committee 
on Un-American Activities: 

“The Committee notes that the responsible 
negro people of this State hold no sympathy 
for the Nation of Islam, and are firmly op- 
posed to it or any organization which 
preaches disloyalty and violence. The Nation 
of Islam purports to offer to negroes, through 
so-called ‘religion’, three things which many 
people, both negro and white, greatly need, 
namely: personal and racial pride, self dis- 
cipline, and good moral standards. The com- 
mittee is convinced that negro citizens can 
readily acquire all of these things through 
personal responsibility within the frame- 
work of the Constitution of the United States 
and without being a part of a movement 
which openly advocates calculated disloyalty 
to all constitutional authority and bitter 
racial hatred to the point of actual murder 
of white people.” 

I have made this report and called for in- 
vestigations by federal authorities because 
the people and especially local and State 
police officers have a right to know about 
the goals and activities of this black sep- 
aratist organization which so affects their 
lives as well as who concocted the fantastic 
history of the origin of the black and white 
races as contained in their training manual. 
And I might add, who finances them. Ac- 
cording to a story in “Newsweek” of Janu- 
ary 31, estimates of the wealth of the Black 
Muslims ran as high as $75 million. Muham- 
mad is building a new $500,000 mansion for 
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himself and four other mansions for his 
children and aides costing $350,000 each. 
The multifarious business enterprises of the 
Muslims include 20,000 acres of farmland 
in Michigan, Georgia, and Alabama. In 
Chicago alone the Muslims have two super- 
markets, a bakery and fish store, a restau- 
rant, coffee shop and dairy—and more are 
in the planning. The Muslims have a $1.5 
million printing plant for their newspaper 
and recently purchased a $4.4 million Greek 
Orthodox Church to be used as a new mosque. 
The four-engine Super Constellation which 
is available for Muhammad's use will be soon 
traded in for a jet. Where did the Muslims 
acquire this enormous wealth? You the peo- 
ple have a right to know. 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH LEAA 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, for 2 
months now I have been sitting quietly 
while the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration completes its funding 
allocations to the two cities that will 
host national party conventions this 
year. I have been waiting 2 months be- 
cause it took that long for LEAA to final- 
ize the grant that will go to the city of 
San Diego, Calif., to protect the Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. Speaker, you and my colleagues 
will certainly remember a newspaper 
article, printed in December, which went 
into great detail concerning protective 
measures to be taken in Miami. At best, 
the article was sordid—describing how 
moneys would be spent on tanks, gas 
grenades, police helmets, handcuffs, and 
television monitor and taping equipment 
designed to make arrests more con- 
clusive. 

But, even more important, Mr. Speak- 
er, is the fact that LEAA took it upon 
itself to advise Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence O’Brien of the 
$395,424 grant and ask for his comments. 

To put this in perspective, we must re- 
member that LEAA made a big thing of 
detailing exactly what this equipment 
was. being used for, then admitting that 
some of the bigger stuff would be trans- 
ferred to California for the Republican 
Convention. Now we come to the crux of 
the matter. 

On January 8, 1972, the Sacramento 
Bee ran an article detailing the LEAA 
grant to San Diego, with the general 
theme that law enforcement officials in 
the city were going to make sure nothing 
happened there like the incidents of 
Chicago, 1968. The grant, Mr. Speaker, 
is for $920,000, of which over $250,000 
will be used for training alone. 

The question is begging to be asked, 
Mr. Speaker: Was Robert Dole, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee contacted by LEAA and asked for a 
comment? I do not think so. 

The entire procedure is a simple one to 
understand. The Nixon administration is 
now in office and using every office under 
their command to wage a political battle 
on the road to the campaign. Mr. Nixon 
has the audacity to call on Congress for 
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bipartisan support of his legislative con- 
cepts, while turning every facet of the 
executive branch into a separate, but 
equal, branch of the “Nixon for Presi- 
dent” campaign. The two grants, to 
Miami and San Diego, were used as po- 
litical toys for the administration. An- 
other fundamental question rears its 
head amid all this, Mr. Speaker. Why 
did not LEAA simply wait 1 month and 
announce both grants at the same time— 
explaining details of each? Again, a sim- 
ple answer, newsMen and Voters all across 
the country would have easily seen that 
the city of San Diego is getting nearly 
two and a half times as much money to 
control crowds during the Republican 
Convention, even though some of the 
equipment to be used in Miami will be 
sent to San Diego at the Democratic 
Convention. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I come here to- 
day to set the record straight in a bi- 
partisan manner. I wish to include both 
articles about the convention in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that my colleague 
can get the full benefit of each, in rela- 
tion to the other. 

And, in doing so, Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge that my colleagues analyze each 
story with the full impact of some of the 
statements in mind. Please notice that 
the Republican Convention is intent on 
making sure all newsmen are taken to 
the front of the demonstrations—sup- 
posedly to get a better view, but also to 
restrict their activities. 

And, finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish all 
my colleagues will realize that this en- 
tire matter was drummed up by the ad- 
ministration as part of a political cam- 
paign of paranoia. Get the Democrats 
sidetracked—expose the riots of 1968— 
delay the funding of San Diego until this 
entire funding matter for Miami has been 
allowed to sink into the subconscious of 
the voter. It is a comment on our leader- 
ship and its party when they openly play 
upon the emotions and paranoia of a 
public while betting on the belief that 
no one will look back at this develop- 
ment, place the facts in context, and 
realize what they have done. 

As I said in the beginning, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been sitting back quietly for 2 
months now, letting the LEAA spider 
weave its web and finish its work. Now, I 
only hope that inclusion of these two 
articles in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
open the eyes of the “voter-moth,” so 
that it may make a sound decision on 
which way to fly in the elections of 1972. 

The articles follow: 

San Dreco Is PREPARED To Avor RroTs 

(By John Berthelsen) 

San Diego is taking every precaution to 
make sure there is no instant replay of 
Chicago ’68 during the GOP nominating con- 
vention Aug. 21-25. 

Paramount in those precautions is train- 
ing for what James W. Connole, the San 
Diego police inspector in charge of the law 
enforcement task force for the convention, 


calls “crowd control, crowd management, 
constitutional protection of participants.” 

Of the city’s total $920,000 Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act federal grant, $258,900 
is budgeted for training, and not just train- 
ing officers to tell how to tell demonstrators 
their rights as they are loaded onto the 
bus. 
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THE BEST, JUST IN CASE 


“It's been said before,” repeats the 20- 
year veteran of the force. “We are going to 
plan for the worst and hope for the best.” 
And once planning is completed, he feels, 
“we will have some of the best-trained police, 
in case of a riot, in the United States.” 

Officers are being trained, he says, “to 
know the limits of the law (for them), the 
constitutional rights of the demonstrators, 
and so on. That is the constitutional pro- 
tection we are talking about.” 

Almost since the day the city reluctantly 
accepted President Nixon’s undisguised hint 
to invite the Republicans to San Diego, Con- 
nole has been making plans. And, he bristles: 

“There are no goddamn armored cars (on 
order).” But there seems to be plenty of 
everything else, to make sure no long-haired, 
young heads are busted by flying nightsticks 
on the 6 o’clock news. Since last August, offi- 
cers have been contacted from other demon- 
stration-torn cities including Washington 
and Los Angeles to tell local officials how to 
cope with the situation. 


LEARNING FROM OTHERS 


They also are receiving help on how to 
handle conyentions from Miami Beach, 
which was host to the Republicans in ’68, 
and from San Mateo County where the GOP 
met in the Cow Palace in 1964. In addition, 
Police Chief Raymond Hoobler is expected to 
travel soon to Chicago where the Brobding- 
nagian American political brouhaha took 
place at the Democratic convention in 1968. 

There, newsmen and spectators were as- 
saulted along with demonstrators by police, 
as most of the nation looked on via televi- 
sion. The violence was considered a factor in 
the close defeat of Hubert Humphrey by 
President Nixon. 

One of Connole’s 20 two-man commit- 
tees—all of them under an umbrella desig- 
nation of a “general administration task 
force”’—is setting up plans to escort news- 
men to the front if a riot develops. Newsmen 
will not be allowed to get between demon- 
strators and police lines. Otherwise, he says, 
there are virtually no strictures on them. 

Other committees are dealing with setting 
up communications, logistics, detention fa- 
cilities, prisoner control, liaison with other 
agencies like the National Guard and the 
California Highway Patrol, and other facets 
of the problem. 

In another unique approach, San Diego is 
bringing in sociologists "and people like that 
to come in and give us a little more insight 
into these people (demonstrators) ,” Connole 
says. His men are being taught crowd dy- 
namics—the ability to spot and deal with 
the sparks that may set off major dis- 
turbances. 

ALL REMAIN SILENT 


No one on a state or national level is will- 
ing to talk about the specifics of contin- 
gency plans which climb up through the 
levels of regional law enforcement. But if 
the San Diego sheriff’s office and the police 
department can’t handle the problems, re- 
inforcements from the six counties sur- 
rounding San Diego can be called in. 

In addition, the California National 
Guard will be training men as part of their 
normal summer duties at a handful of mili- 
tary reservations; the closest is Camp Irwin, 
175 miles from the convention city. 

A spokesman for the guard in Sacramento 
refuses to discuss the size of units that will 
be kept on the alert to move if they are 
needed, But they do exist. 


POLICEMAN FOR EvERY DELEGATE 


WaAsHINGTON.—The U.S. -government has 
awarded the city of Miami Beach nearly 
$400,000 to purchase sophisticated police 
equipment and to train Florida security 
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forces for next year’s Democratic national 
convention. 

The federal grant, quietly approved by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
will be added to $178,313 in local funds to 
prevent a recurrence of riots that plagued the 
1968 Democratic convention in Chicago. 

The project is the first of its kind of LEAA, 
which has the discretion to fund innovative 
law enforcement projects. Florida-Atlantic 
University will study every phase of police 
activity during the convention and prepare 
a handbook for LEAA, which will distribute 
it to police agencies around the country. 

Although the number of police was not in- 
cluded in Miami Beach’s application for 
funds, one federal official guessed there would 
be a policeman for each of the 3,016 delegates 
attending the convention. 


PHOTO RECORD 


Some of the newest police hardware will be 
bought with the LEAA grant which includes 
$228,000 for equipment. There will be night 
vision and optical devices, metal detection 
sweepers and hand devices to locate guns or 
bombs, 35 police helmets that contain two- 
way radios, a radio transmission scrambling 
system that will prevent unauthorized per- 
sons from monitoring police communica- 
tions, a closed-circuit television system com- 
plete with TV cameras mounted on telephone 
poles in the vicinity of Miami Beach conven- 
tion hall feeding pictures back to a mobile 
command post. 

A video tape recorder will keep a perma- 
nent record of any disturbances within the 
view of TV cameras, some of which will be 
placed in corridors and other sections of the 
convention hall itself. 

In addition, federal funds will purchase 
2,000 plastic handcuffs which have gained 
popularity among police in civil disturbances. 
The grant even provides for marking pens to 
write on the handcuffs the name of the per- 
son who has been arrested. 

Also provided will be body armor, bull 
horns, mugging cameras, 12 Polaroid cameras, 
movie cameras, film and film processing 
equipment; 40 face shields for riot duty, 120 
gas grenades, 20 gas grenade launchers, 45 
portable radio transmitters and receivers, a 
portable fingerprinting fleld kit, two high- 
intensity portable lights, a mobile command 
van, a 22-passenger minibus to transport po- 
lice and prisoners, plus maps and graphic 
arts materials for the police command post, 


NEXT CONVENTION 


Following the July 9 convention in Florida, 
some of the police hardware purchased by 
the government will be transferred for use 
at the Republican national convention, Aug. 
21-25 in San Diego. 

U.S. Justice department sources said they 
were uncertain as to the extent of the equip- 
ment transfer until San Diego submits its 
own application for federal anti-crime funds, 
which is expected by LEAA about Nov. 15. 

Justice sources said that no federal funds 
were allocated for the purchase of “firearms, 
tanks or armored cars.” Miami beach officials 
were told they would have to purchase these 
items from local or state funds. 

Before final approval of the grant was 
made. LEAA notified Democratic national 
chairman Lawrence O'Brien it was funding 
the project and asked O’Brien for his com- 
ments. 

PARTY SECURITY 

O’Brien did not reply, but Richard Mur- 
phy, manager of the Democratic convention, 
said in a telephone interview the party at- 
titude was that the $395,424 grant was “a 
matter between LEAA and Miami Beach.” 
While not anticipating any trouble now, 
Murphy said, the Democrats will shortly 
name their own security committee, one of 
whose functions will be liaison with Miami 
Beach police. 
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Florida Gov. Reubin Askew has placed 
Miami Beach police chief Rocky Pomerance 
in complete charge of convention security. 
Pomerance will augment his 300-man force 
with police from all over the state, includ- 
ing fish and wildlife officers, highway patrol, 
deputy sheriffs and police from other mu- 
nicipalities. Pomerance, through the gov- 
ernor, also will have control of Florida na- 
tional guardsmen. 


RAND AND ITS WORK 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rand Corp. has been the 
subject of public discussion since it be- 
came known that Daniel Ellsberg had 
been an employee of Rand at the time 
when he said he obtained possession of 
the so-called Pentagon Papers. 

It is unfortunate that the actions of 
one person should reflect on Rand or on 
similar research organizations. Rand is 
too valuable to the Federal Government 
to permit it to suffer because of Ellsberg. 
It can best do its important work in an 
atmosphere of relative stability and 
quiet. 

Rand should be judged, therefore, by 
its work and its value to the Defense De- 
partment and other agencies, not by the 
headlines or by the actions of a previous 
employee. 

WHAT IS RAND? 


Rand is a private nonprofit corpora- 
tion engaged entirely in research and 
analysis of problems of American security 
and public welfare. 

It is concerned primarily with the 
kinds of problems Federal, State, and 
local leaders face in making policy 
choices. The problems are usually large, 
complicated, long term, and expensive. 
The public is likely to benefit if they are 
addressed by public officials at least par- 
tially on the basis of objective, inde- 
pendent analysis. 

Rand helps provide this analysis in 
areas of its experience and competence. 

Rand began as a pioneering attempt 
by Government and California scientific 
leaders at the close of World War II to 
create the conditions and the institu- 
tional framework necessary for independ- 
ent sustained analytic, interdisciplinary 
research designed to solve national de- 
fense problems. 

The Rand Corp. is located in Santa 
Monica, Calif., with additional research 
facilities in Washington, D.C., and New 
York City. There are about 1,000 em- 
ployees, about half of them professional 
researchers. 

Rand professionals are trained in 
many disciplines, including engineering, 
mathematics, physics, economics, and 
the social sciences. The Rand function 
under its various contracts is, es- 
sentially, to apply interdisciplinary 
working teams to the task of develop- 
ing preferred solutions and aiding the 
client in examination of the options. 
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The decisions, of course, are made by 
the Government officials, based on a va- 
riety of inputs, including Rand’s. 


RAND'S WORK 


From its beginning, Rand dealt with 
a wide range of subjects related to the 
future security of the Nation. There were 
studies of rocket engines, high-energy 
fuels, computers, radar detection, and 
effects of high-energy radiation. Rand 
studies were backed up by a broad pro- 
gram of advanced research in mathe- 
matics, physics, electronics, and other 
fields relevant to the development and 
use of future aircraft, missiles, and sat- 
ellites. 

Over the past decade, Rand has ap- 
plied the research methods and skills it 
developed in national security research 
to problems directly affecting the lives 
of Americans at home. The work has 
ranged from the analysis of water sup- 
ply, urban transportation, weather mod- 
ification, and the causes of teacher 
shortages in our school systems to bio- 
medical studies involving the coopera- 
tive efforts of engineers, physical scien- 
tists, mathematicians, and physicians. 

STRATEGIC POLICY 


Rand is perhaps best known for its 
work on alternative nuclear-war policies. 
Rand analysts in the 1950’s began a 
number of studies of the purposes, alter- 
native uses and consequences of various 
nuclear postures. These studies provided 
an education for many government de- 
cisionmakers and offered specific alter- 
native policies. One alternative explored 
by Rand in the late 1950’s led to ex- 
tensive changes in nuclear war target- 
ing in the early 1960’s. 

Rand’s study of air bases from 1951 to 
1954 laid the foundations for the stra- 
tegic concept of an assured second- 
strike capability, a major step in retain- 
ing limited war as an alternative to an 
all out nuclear exchange. It also de- 
creased U.S. dependence on overseas 
bases, thus reducing international ten- 
sions. Finally, the base study developed 
a new concept of operations, which by 
Air Force estimate netted savings of $1 
billion in installations alone, and was 
judged to provide the same security as 
other proposed systems costing many 
billions more over a 4-year period. 

SYSTEMS ACQUISITION STUDIES 


The Rand studies of the complex and 
expensive process of developing and buy- 
ing major weapons systems has helped 
the Department of Defense to arrive at 
current reforms, including improved pro- 
totyping and sequential development. 

Rand work on prototyping, which has 
been carried on since the early 1960's, 
has identified specific instances when 
there are substantial cost and perform- 
ance advantages in prototyping. Rand 
analysts also have devised a method of 
measuring in advance the difficulty of 
meeting given technical improvements 
and the cost in time and money. Rand is 
able to contribute to current Defense De- 
partment changes because of its long 
continuity in analyzing the problems and 
its independence in developing alterna- 
tive solutions. 
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MAINTENANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


Almost all Rand analyses look for more 
economical use of resources, but some 
are aimed directly at identifying possible 
money-saving changes for the services. 
The resulting savings, easily pay Rand’s 
cost to the Defense Department. Here 
are some recent examples: 

Air Force Materiel Management. The 
Rand base stockage model was the basis 
of cumulative inventory savings which 
range upward to $200 million. 

Air Force aircraft maintenance poli- 
cies. Two recent studies, the culmination 
of 15 years’ research, have led to an Air 
Force rethinking of basic inspection pol- 
icies. Air Force cumulative and future 
savings flowing from this work can go as 
high as $100 million. 

Avionics development and procure- 
ment practices. Rand suggested strate- 
gies for repair and maintenance of avion- 
ics, tailored to the needs in the field, 
which can save probably $4 million a 
year and provide better availability of 
systems. 

URBAN PROBLEMS 

Although the analytical methods de- 
veloped at Rand can at best embrace only 
parts of any broad problem affecting so- 
ciety, they can nonetheless lay bare pre- 
viously obscure aspects of the problems, 
supply data, stimulate relevant questions, 
and assist in defining alternatives for the 
policymaker. For instance, Rand is in- 
creasingly applying its experience to 
such domestic tasks as the appraisal of 
housing programs for the city of New 
York and development of methods for 


evaluating national manpower training 
programs for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


Rand has been a leader in the develop- 
ment and application of many analytical 
methods now widely used in the scien- 
tific, governmental, and economic com- 
munities. One versatile analytical tool 
closely associated with Rand, for in- 
stance, is linear programing, which is 
used to optimize a particular objective 
while satisfying a constraint, such as 
minimizing costs of production or trans- 
portation, or maximizing profits. 


STATUS OF RAND 


Rand remains dedicated primarily to 
service in the national security area, but 
with a newer and growing contribution 
in domestic affairs. Its work is continu- 
ing in nuclear and limited war policy, 
force effectiveness, alternatives for 
weapons development, acquisition and 
support, personnel effectiveness and ad- 
vanced analytical techniques. 

Current funding restrictions applied 
to Federal Contract Research Centers by 
the Congress and Department of Defense 
have reduced Rand’s DOD funding from 
about $19 million to $16 million. As a re- 
sult, Rand is now reducing its employees 
dedicated to defense work by some 13 
percent. This is a heavy blow to Rand, 
but its researchers and management con- 
tinue to be dedicated to professional 
excellence and to public service. Their 
work can be of great continuing value 
to the Federal Government even at this 
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lower manning level. The repercussions 
of the Ellsberg case should not be per- 
mitted to cut further into their produc- 
tivity. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. PAUL S. SARBANES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22 marked the 54th anniversary of 
the proclamation of Ukrainian independ- 
ence—one of the proudest moments in 
the history of that noble land and a date 
which continues to inspire freedom lov- 
ing men and women everywhere. It was 
on January 22, 1918, that the Ukrainian 
Rada established an independent 
Ukraine and on that same day in 1919 
passed the Act of Union which incor- 
porated all the lands of the Ukraine into 
one nation. Symbolizing the determina- 
tion and courage of the Ukrainian people, 
January 22 provides an opportunity for 
all Americans to reflect upon the proud 
heritage which belongs to Americans of 
Ukrainian descent and to renew our ded- 
ication to the principles of freedom and 
liberty for which Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day stands. 

A proud, courageous people, Ukrain- 
ians have a history stretching back over 
a thousand years. Theirs is a fertile, pro- 
ductive land. But its very fertility has 
been the source of its enduring tragedy, 
for the fine soil of the Ukraine, tilled pro- 
ductively by the industrious Ukrainian 
people, has been coveted by powerful 
neighbors throughout recorded history. 
Time after time these valiant people have 
been forcibly conquered by aggressor na- 
tions. Yet their soul and spirit have never 
been subdued. Even today while the 
Ukraine is held in Soviet bondage, re- 
ports reach the outside world of continu- 
ing resistance. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the Ukraine 
was first recorded by Herodotus and 
later Greek and Byzantine historians. By 
the ninth century the people of what is 
now the Ukraine had organized into a 
strong state called Rus with its capital 
at Kiev, and by the end of the 10th cen- 
tury the Ukraine had accepted the main 
features of Byzantine culture. Ancient 
Kiev with its Cathedral of St. Sofia be- 
came one of the most prominent out- 
posts of Christian civilization. Then in 
1240 came the invasion of the Mongol 
Tartars under Batu Khan which de- 
stroyed the Kievan state and reduced 
the capital to rubble. In the centuries 
that followed the fertile Ukraine passed 
into the constantly changing hands of 
powerful neighbors. 

The 17th century saw a new force 
emerge—the freedom loving Zaporozhian 
Kozaks. Under their Hetman Bogdan 
Khmenitsky, the Kozaks defeated neigh- 
boring armies in 1648 and 1649 only to 
meet eventual defeat with the partition 
of the Ukraine in 1667 by Poland and 
Russia. By 1793 the Ukraine had fallen 
completely under the control of Russia. 
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Its political autonomy and even its name 
disappeared, 

Ukrainian nationalism was reborn in 
1846 when 30 Ukrainian patriots under 
the leadership of the great Ukrainian 
poet, Taras Shevchenko formed the Se- 
cret Brotherhood of St. Cyril and St. 
Methodius. Though the leaders were all 
quickly arrested and either imprisoned 
or deported, the movement they started 
began a cultural revival which contin- 
ued and grew, reaching its zenith during 
the Russian revolution. 

When the Russian revolution broke out 
in 1917, Ukrainian nationalists seized the 
opportunity to establish an independent 
Ukraine. On April 7, 1917 a tremendous 
demonstration occurred in Kiev and Prof. 
Mykhaylo Hrushevsky, the great Ukrain- 
ian historian, called upon all Ukrain- 
ians to fight for their national rights. 
Out of that demonstration came the 
Rada—the governing council which 
eventually declared Ukrainian independ- 
ence in 1918. The centuries’ old dream of 
independence was realized only briefly 
however, for the Ukraine was invaded by 
the Red Army and by the end of 1919 the 
free republic of Ukrainia ceased to exist. 

The Ukraine suffered severely between 
World War I and II under Soviet rule. 
World War II only intensified that suf- 
fering as it became a battleground for 
German and Russian forces. Despite the 
courage of the Ukrainian resistance 
movement, the war closed with renewed 
occupation of the Ukraine by the Soviet 
Union. 

Today the Ukraine continues to be a 
captive nation, but the memory of that 
glorious period of freedom burns bright 
in the hearts of the Ukrainian people. 
Recalling the events which occurred 54 
years ago in the Ukraine, I salute the 
Ukrainian people in deepest respect for 
their remarkable commitment to the 
principles of freedom and justice which 
they have so amply demonstrated 
throughout their history and for the 
continuing contribution Americans of 
Ukrainian background have made to the 
strength, progress, and prosperity of this 
Nation. Americans of Ukrainian back- 
ground exemplify the finest tradition 
of American family life and love of 
country. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD ACTION 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
no small degree of consternation that I 
note today’s action by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in approving an appli- 
cation by a federally chartered mutual 
savings and loan to a State-chartered 
capital stock association. 

As my colleagues on the Banking Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate are 
aware, conversion legislation has been 
introduced and was to be considered in 
this session of Congress. While I have 
been less than anticipathetical to such 
conversions—given an appropriate and 
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defensible formula which would ade- 
quately meet the questions which have al- 
ready been raised—I had sincerely hoped 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee would be given the opportunity 
to explore further and more fully these 
and other questions prior to any prece- 
dential action by the Board. 

Thus it is that we are placed in the 
position of insuring, after the fact, if you 
will, that this action will not have the 
negative consequences suggested by some 
of the more violent reactions but rather 
that the constructive results desired are 
as far as possible achieved. And I hasten 
to emphasize to my colleagues that this 
oversight function is made no easier by 
the lack of established policies and for- 
mulae for conversion which today’s ac- 
tion may well foreshadow. 


POLICING THE PLASMA PLANTS 
HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I include a 
stark account of how commercial “blood 
banks” bleed undernourished and impov- 
erished Haitians for the U.S. plasma 
market. With virtually no safeguards, 
plasma from Haiti is shipped into this 
country to be made into various drug 
products. The same shortage of supervi- 
sion and serious need for remedial leg- 
islation exists in the domestic plasma 
market. 

An informative description of the U.S. 
plasma situation appeared in the Au- 
gust 17, 1970, issue of Time magazine. 
Although this article is now a year and 
a half old, the problems it describes 
have yet to be corrected. 

The Government agency with respon- 
sibility for the purity, potency, and safety 
of plasma is clearly not doing its job 
on imported plasma and still claims to 
have no authority on plasma collected 
within single States in the United States. 
With the exception of Texas, few States 
are protecting blood recipients any bet- 
ter today than when the article appeared. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Blood Bank 
Act, H.R. 11828, which I recently intro- 
duced would correct the scandalous lack 
of supervision of plasma operations. I 
will be pleased to provide my colleagues 
with any information they can use on 
this correctable problem: 

POLICING THE PLASMA PLANTS 

Plasma, a clear, yellowish fluid that con- 
stitutes about 60% of human blood, is an 
important medical commodity. Hospitals use 
it for direct, life-saving transfusions to vic- 
tims of burns and injuries, while pharma- 
ceutical companies have been purchasing 
increasing quantities for use in the produc- 
tion of vaccines and serums. This growing 
demand has created a thriving business for 
hundreds of unlicensed private laboratories, 
which buy plasma for $5 and up per pint, 
sell it for at least a 100% profit. But it has 
also led to a serious public-health problem, 
and last week the National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council proposed 
strict new rules to police the plasma plants. 
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The prime target is the widespread use of 
plasmapheresis by commercial blood labora- 
tories. An old technique, plasmapheresis sep- 
arates the components of whole blood and 
returns the red blood cells—hardest for the 
body to replace—to the donor. The procedure 
as now employed can be both profitable and 
dangerous. Whole blood should not be given 
more often than every two months. But 
donors can and do sell plasma far more fre- 
quently, and often to laboratories that fail to 
protect either them or the ultimate user of 
their life-saving product. 


LACK OF CONTROL 


One of the dangers that blood donors face 
is serum hepatitis, a sometimes fatal liver 
disease transmitted by unsterile laboratory 
equipment. But the council is even more 
disturbed by the lack of adequate control 
over the majority of plasmapheresis pro- 
grams now under way in the country. Co- 
ordination among programs is lacking, rec- 
ord keeping practically nonexistent. 

Donors are both unscreened and untested. 
Though most whole-blood donors are vol- 
unteers in good health, many of the approx- 
imately 100,000 plasma donors are Skid Row 
bums and drug addicts. Desperate for mon- 
ey, they may involve themselves in several 
programs at once, selling plasma as often 
as three or four times a week. Many allow 
themselves to be hyperimmunized, so that 
their blood will produce disease-fighting an- 
tibodies. Others participate in programs that, 
could create RH-factor incompatibilities, ex- 
posing them to illness or even death if they 
themselves should later require blood trans- 
fusions or certain types of medication. 

Appalled by this situation, the Research 
Council has responded by drafting a set of 
guidelines aimed at protecting both the donor 
and the user of plasma products. To weed 
out the unfit, it proposes limiting participa- 
tion m plasmapheresis programs to persons 
of “fixed address.” 

The council also wants to establish region- 
al registries to identify qualified donors and 
te maintain records on them. Such a system 
would also prevent donors from either giving 
plasma too often or taking part in programs 
involving the injection of incompatible anti- 
gens. It also proposes strict limitations on 
the laboratories themselves. Under the sug- 
gested rules, a physician would be required 
to supervise all laboratory blood operations, 
examine all donors. 

More than guidelines, however, are needed 
to deal with the burgeoning blood business. 
The council itself has no enforcement au- 
thority, and the U.S. Public Health Service's 
Division of Biologics Standards can regu- 
late only the purity and safety of those plas- 
ma products shipped across state lines. Wash- 
ington can exercise only limited control over 
the purchase of raw plasma from unlicensed 
laboratories. It is up to the states to regu- 
late the commercial blood centers, and few, so 
far, have shown any inclination to act. 


THE FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM AND 
THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent events at some of our Federal pris- 
ons it has been alleged from many sides 
that inmates are regarded by prison au- 

*thorities as subhuman. This attitude, 
many of us feel, has been largely respon- 
sible for the bitter tragedies at the pris- 
ons which have shocked us in recent 
months. 
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To insure that such tragedies do not 
recur prison officials must work con- 
stantly from the principle that prisoners 
are human beings, entitled as such to 
basic rights and respect. Certainly the 
status of prisoners entails the depriva- 
tion of some of their civil rights, but 
prisoners should be subjected only to 
those deprivations which are essential 
to good order in the operation of pris- 
ons. 

The right of prisoners to communi- 
cate freely by mail with the media is a 
right which cannot justifiably be in- 
fringed. What unique exigency of the 
prison situation can convincingly justify 
denial of prisoners’ rights to participate 
in public discussion through the press? 
I say there is no such exigency. 

Yet the letters I am inserting in the 
Recorp clearly describe the arbitrary 
denial of the above rights in the case of 
36 inmates at Danbury Federal Prison. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that these hu- 
man beings receive our attention. It is 
time that we call the Justice Department 
to task for its repression of the moral and 
political rights and beliefs of prisoners. 
It is time that we demand fairness and 
impartiality from our prison administra- 
tors. 

I commend to your attention the fol- 
lowing letters: 


DANBURY, CONN., January 17, 1972. 
Hon. BELLA ABZUG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. AszuG: Enclosed is a letter that 
was submitted to the chief of classification 
and parole in this Federal prison on Janu- 
ary 4. It is an “Open Letter to Richard Nixon” 
signed by 36 inmates and to have been sent 
to the New York Times. After ten days of in- 
dividuals’ efforts to discover the letter’s fate 
(general inaccessibility, procrastination, and 
mindless equivocation mark the style of the 
best caseworkers). The letter was returned to 
the first signature; postal delivery was denied 
on grounds of “bureau policy.” The specifics 
were never fully delineated, Something was 
mentioned that inmates were not allowed to 
write to newspapers. 

This amorphous “bureau policy” is used as 
the catch-all regulatory index for most in- 
stitutional commerce. It is a mysterious and 
sacred set of regulations summoned into 
being, molded to fit the occasion, and levied 
according to whim by which the prison ma- 
chinery is stored and oiled. It is a big club 
to instill fear, maintain discipline, and slave- 
ful obedience, prevent redress of grievances, 
and to tighten the screws until the adminis- 
trators are made to stop. Power yields noth- 
ing without demand—it never did, it never 
will. 

Sometimes interested and other than self- 
serving Congress people will confront “bu- 
reau policy.” Sometimes inmates, braving the 
lethargy and uninterest of those in decision- 
influencing roles, will initiate action them- 
selves—in the only way they have to guar- 
antee a listening audience—and thus produc- 
ing Atticas and Rahways. 

So we have this letter, polite, reasoned, tol- 
erantly respectful dissidence bespeaking good 
citizenship. To tell you the truth, Mrs. Ab- 
zug, some of us had serious qualms about 
signing anything so damn liberal. But it got 
turned back and you seem to be the only 
recourse right now. 

It’s certainly no big deal, especially in con- 
text of penal atrocity elsewhere. But it’s in- 
dicative. Maybe you could read it into the 
Congressional Record. Maybe you could for- 
ward it to the New York Times with a copy 
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of this letter. Maybe you could phone the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons about “bureau 
policy.” Or maybe you, too, could say to hell 
with it. 
Keep up the good work, Bella. 
JoHN M. Bac. 


AN Open LETTER TO RICHARD NIXON 


(To be submitted to Mr. Key and forwarded 
to the New York Times) 


Deak Ricuarp Nixon: It is with anger, 
shame and sadness that we write you to 
condemn the intensified bombing of North 
Vietnam and the continuation of the war 
throughout Southeast Asia, 

We hope that the recent forays north will 
awaken this nation to the fact that the 
policy of the Nixon Administration is not 
“to wind the war down” but to continue 
the fighting in Southeast Asia under the 
cover of Vietnamization and troop with- 
drawal. We cannot imagine that it much 
matters to the people of Indochina whether 
they are killed and their villages and crops 
and cities laid to waste by American troops 
or by Asian troops equipped, trained and 
supported by the United States; nor do we 
believe it much matters to the people of 
Indochina whether death comes from the 
ground or under a rain of American bombs 
from the sky. 

Merely tinkering with the policy of the 
Johnson Administration, or clothing the 
same deeds in new language, will not ef- 
fectively alter the ongoing and horrible real- 
ity of the war for those it most effects— 
the Southeast Asians. When the Secretary of 
Defense chooses to refer to “limited-duration, 
protective-reaction strikes” instead of—more 
simply—“bombing raids,” he does not lessen 
the destruction of those raids, nor does he 
quiet the cries of the victims. 

We are not deceived. The conditions we 
opposed when we entered prison persist and 
we expect more men and women will follow 
us in order to underline their determined 
opposition to “Nixon's War.” 

(Signed by War Resisters and anti-war 
inmates at Danbury Correctional Institu- 
tion.) 

Michael McCord, John M. Bach, Kevin Mes- 
singer, Kevin Jones, Stephen E. Murray, 
Arthur Burghardt Banks, M. Henley. 

Alfred A. Howell, Jr., Stephen Leeds, Daniel 
Berrigan, 8.J., Tom Hosmer, Richard S. Stone, 
Stanley L. Clark, Michael Fuller, William 
Cox. 

William R. Bowens, Donald D. Garner, 
Eddie Johnson, Timothy M. Pawlik, Ralph M. 
Howell, Paul McAlee, Ralph Almedrin. 

John Sadler, Gus Edwards, William R. 
Lynas, William Cousins, Charles Hartwell, 
Salvatore Migliore, Wm. Witsey. 

Frank Pezza, Gregory Mitchell, Harold 
Stone, Robert Barcella, Martin Goldman, 
Eugene S. Daniell III, Carl H. Dubitsky. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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STATE DEPARTMENT TO COOPER- 
ATE ON NEW POW CAMP INSPEC- 
TION 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 1, I called upon Secretary of State 
William P. Rogers to insist that the 
South Vietnamese cooperate in a new 
effort by Amnesty International to in- 
spect prisoner-of-war camps in both 
North and South Vietnam. According to 
this morning’s Washington Post, the 
State Department does plan to cooperate 
in a new effort by Amnesty International 
to conduct an impartial inspection of 
prison-of-war camps in both North and 
South Vietnam. 

I am happy to report that the execu- 
tive commitee of Amnesty International 
is meeting in London this weekend to 
decide whether to attempt another visit 
to North and South Vietnamese camps. 
I assume that the Department of State 
will not allow the South Vietnamese 
Government to sabotage another mission 
by Amnesty International. 

If Amnesty International gains en- 
trance to North Vietnamese camps, it 
will be the first time that facilities con- 
taining American prisoners have been 
inspected by any competent international 
authority. Hopefully, with full American 
and South Vietnamese cooperation, a 
reciprocal visit of POW camps can take 
place. 

This morning’s Washington Post arti- 
cle follows: 

U.S. SUPPORTS PROPOSAL Tu Vistr POW’s 

(By Sanford J. Ungar) 

The State Department said yesterday that 
it will support an effort by Amnesty Inter- 
national, an organization with headquarters 
in Britain, to conduct an impartial inspec- 
tion of prisoner-of-war camps in both North 
and South Vietnam. 

If the organization gets a firm agreement 
from Hanoi that would permit it to visit 
American prisoners there, a State Depart- 
ment official said, “we would use whatever 
influence we have” in Saigon to persuade the 
South Vietnamese to permit a similar inspec- 
tion, 

Rep. Les Aspin (D-Wis.) announced a few 
hours later that Amnesty International is 
expected to launch such an effort after a 
board meeting in London this weekend. 

American support for the mission would 
represent an apparent change of emphasis in 
U.S. policy, which has long regarded the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross as 
the only organization sufficiently impartial to 
make such an inspection. 

Frank A, Sieverts, a State Department of- 
ficer with special responsibility for the pris- 
oner of war problem, insisted, however, that 
no change of policy was involved. “We would 
like anyone to see the prisoners in North 
Vietnam,” Sieverts said. 

But Aspin said he was “suspicious” that 
the State Department had previously kept 


the organization from visiting prison camps 
in the south. 

He called upon the State Department to 
“encourage” Amnesty International's new 
proposal and to put pressure on the South 
Vietnamese to go along. 

Aspin released documents this week which 
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he said demonstrated that the effort last 
spring by the organization to visit prisoners 
on both sides “blew up” when Saigon refused 
to grant visas for an Amnesty International 
delegation, 

Sieverts denied that South Vietnam had 
actually turned down group’s application, 
but had merely asked that it be “deferred” 
pending the efforts of South Vietnam to re- 
patriate prisoners from the north. 

He said he was skeptical, however, that 
Hanoi would actually permit a visit to Ameri- 
can prisoners held in the north. 

“If a visit to North Vietnam should take 
place,” Sieverts said, “then we would sup- 
port” a similar visit to the south, 

But he added that “it would take an awful 
lot to convince us,” in light of North Viet- 
nam’s refusal to let other groups visit the 
prisoners. 

He pointed out that the International Red 
Cross regularly visits prison camps in the 
south, but has been turned down in its efforts 
to get into North Vietnam. 

The State Department takes the position 
that the Red Cross qualifies under the Geneva 
convention on prisoners of war as a group 
that may conduct neutral international in- 
spection of prison camps. 

Sieverts said last night that Amnesty In- 
ternational, on the other hand, is a “political 
organization” whose impartiality is doubted 
in South Vietnam and elsewhere. 

A non-governmental group which includes 
people of various ideological persuasions, Am- 
nesty International generally has directed its 
efforts on behalf of “prisoners of conscious.” 

It has for example, investigated the condi- 
tions of political prisoners in Greece and the 
Soviet Union and recently prepared a report 
on British internment camps in Northern 
Treland, 

Aspin observed last night that it would be 
“unusual” for Amnesty International to get 
involved in a “shooting war situation.” But 
he pointed out that the organization’s re- 
quest to the Saigon government included a 
desire to visit military camps as well as ‘‘civil 
camps,” where political prisoners may be 
held. 

The prospect for a new Amnesty Interna- 
tional bid to visit the prisoners of war on 
both sides arose during testimony by William 
H. Sullivan, deputy assistant secretary of 
state for East Asian and Pacific affairs, before 
a House Foreign Affairs subcommittee. 

The subcommittee chairman, Rep. Clement 
J. Zablocki (D-Wis.), raised the allegations 
made by his junior colleague from Wisconsin 
with Sullivan. 

Sullivan answered that “we would wel- 
come” a visit to the camps in the north by 
Amnesty International and would “encour- 
age” a reciprocal visit to the south. 


QUEENS VILLAGE-COMMUNITY SUR- 
VEY PROJECT-ECONOMICS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the stu- 
dents of Martin Van Buren High School 
in Queens Village, N.Y., have recently 
completed a project that, I believe, is 
worthy of your attention. These students 
undertook a study which traces the his- 
tory of the Queens Village community 
and provides valuable information as to 
the social and economic complexion of 
the area. The data gathered in this study 
along with the well-written analysis 
makes this work equal to many profes- 
sional efforts. 
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All too often, our younger generation 
is criticized for their lack of direction 
and their inability to do work of lasting 
value. Clearly the students of the honors 
economics class in Van Buren High 
School disprove this common cry. So in- 
teresting and illuminating is this study 
that copies are being sent to the Queens 
Village and Jamaica branches of the pub- 
lic library as well as to the local commu- 
nity organizations. I am sure that this 
study will be most valuable to those in 
government who plan and fund com- 
munity facilities for this section of the 
Queens County. 

The students covered the following 
areas in their research: history, people, 
location and physical setting, size of the 
community, occupation, politics and elec- 
tions, health, recreation and culture, 
housing and school facilities, welfare 
agencies, transportation, and drug abuse. 
A bibiography of success is appended for 
each section of the study. 

Every area was probed for all the facts 
it could yield, the students relying on 
standard source books, interviews, and 
surveys based on door-to-door research 
or questionnaires taken home by Van 
Buren students living in Queens Village. 
Each of the 12 sections of the book was 
prepared by a team of 2 or 3 students 
working together. 

Students drew on every community re- 
source available, including the parks de- 
partment, borough president's office, lo- 
cal newspapers, human resources admin- 
istration, Queens Board of Elections, 
Jamaica Social Services Center, Queens- 
boro Council for Social Welfare, and so 
forth. Important reference works used 
were the “City Plan of New York, 
(Borough of Queens) ,” and the most re- 
cent census available. 

After you examine this study, Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure you will understand 
why Iam particularly proud of the young 
people who live in my community. It is 
a reflection of their concern for Queens 
Village as well as a fine example of their 
intellectual curiosity and abilities. 

At this time, I would like to insert this 
study into the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues may share in the insights and 
wealth of information published in this 
project: 

QUEENS VILLAGE-COMMUNITY SURVEY: CLASS 
RESEARCH PrROJECT-EcONOMics IH3 
(By Martin Van Buren High School, Social 
Studies Department) 
Edward Kelso, Assistant Principal. 
Richard DeFiore, Teacher. 
CHAPTER AND TEAMS 

History: Sylvanne Beck, Marlowe Schneid- 
kraut. 

People: Joanne Masiello, Sharon Gross- 
man. 

Location: Neal Buchalter, Stuart. Forster. 

Size: Andy Simon, Steven Finn. 


Occupation: Jeffrey Liebowitz, Eric Skel- 
nick. 

Politics: Wayne Hamburger, Paul Fergione. 

Health: Nina Schwartz, Lisa Cogen. 

Recreation: Alan Grenadir, David Finkel- 
stein. 

Housing and Education facilities: Ken- 
netth Roistacher, Jeffrey Strom, Bill Unger. 

Welfare: Douglas Love, Alan Lipkin. 

Drug Abuse: Mark Rosen, Jay Newman. 


HISTORY 


The history of Queens Village dates back 
to the 17th century—1640 to be exact, when 
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ancestors of Mr. Charles P, Rose traded fresh 
bread for meat with the Indians. 

The original founders were, of course, the 
regional Indians. Two tribes appeared to 
dominate the area—The Cauaisie—who 
dominated land from Sheepshead Bay and 
Coney Island to Jamaica—and The Matine- 
coc—a branch of the Algonquins who in- 
habited the Alley Pond Park area, Little 
Neck and Douglaston. 

The first name of this tract (now the 
present Queens Village and Bellaire) was 
“The Little Plains" to distinguish it from the 
Great Plains of Hempstead. It was then a 
wilderness, transformed into fertile grounds 
yielding prosperous crops, and then into a 
New York City suburb located sixteen miles 
from Manhattan. The first roads were Hemp- 
tead Turnpike and Jamaica Avenue, orig- 
Inally Indian roads. 

About 1824, Thomas Brush settled in what 
was known then as “The Little Plains.” 

In 1844, the Long Island Railroad (Brook- 
lyn-Greenport, L.I.) was built and a railroad 
station was built at Brushville, although it 
was noted that the trains only “slowed 
down.” 

Adjacent to, and north of the Long Island 
Railroad Station, Brush built a hotel, chapel, 
grocery store, blacksmith shop and a tobacco 
factory. 

On January 1, 1857, at a Public Meeting, 
the name of that part of Brushville was 
changed to Queens after Queen Catherine of 
Pel jammed wife of King Charles II of Eng- 

nd. 

The area had its initial start as a residen- 
tial, suburban community through the en- 
terprise of Col. Alfred Wood, a civil war hero, 
and later Mayor of Brooklyn (1864-1865) and 
United States Consul to Italy. Col, Wood laid 
out a large tract in 1868 which he called 
“Inglewood” after his 200 acre estate. 

In 1871, Wood arranged with the President 
of the Long Island Railroad to build a new 
station on land donated by himself. The 
railroad station was built, but the Long Is- 
land Railroad refused to honor the stop un- 
less it was called “Queens.” The “Inglewood” 
sign was pulled down and the “Queens” sign 
went up. 

In September 1924, the name was changed 
to “Queens Village” to avoid confusion with 
the county. It was officially recognized and 
assigned a Post Office. A library was estab- 
lished in 1896 through the efforts to the 
Shakespeare Club of Queens. It became a 
branch of the Public Library in 1901. 

After the World War II real estate boom, 
Queens Village was transformed from an 
agricultural community to a residential sub- 
urban community. 

The area Queens Village includes: east of 
Francis Lewis Boulevard to Cross Island Park- 
way and the Nassau County Line; south of 
Grand Central Parkway to 114th Avenue. 

Famous Buildings and Events: 

Queens Village Reformed Church, built in 
1858, Jamaica Avenue and Springfield Bou- 
levard. 

Lyceum Hall; 98-01 218 Street, oldest meet- 
ing place in Queens Village. Built in 1889 
as a Woman’s organization under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Alfred Eno. No important 
events in regard to women’s suffrage were 
noted and the organization soon moved. To- 
day, it is a Veteran's meeting hall. 

Callister Plant 

A distinct “change of the times" can be 
noted at 212-50 Jamaica Avenue, once home 
of the Callister Plant, a carriage and farm 
wagon manufacturer. It is now a Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealer a showroom and sales office. 

Veteran’s Plaza 


This is dedicated to the memory of all 
World War II martyrs from Queens Village. 
It is located at Amboy Place and Jamaica 
Avenue, across from the Railroad station. 

Other points of interest include Cunning- 
ham Park, named for a blood-thirsty Revolu- 
tionary War general, the Queens Village 
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Public Library, the Queens and Community 
Theaters, Creedmoor State Hospital, and 
Alley Pond Park. 

In 1927, Queens Village achieved nation- 
wide notoriety as the scene of the Snyder- 
Gray Murder. An Art Editor, Albert Snyder 
was killed with a sash weight by his wife 
and her lover, a man named Judd Gray. The 
only reasons for putting it on front pages 
was the involvement of a sex triangle, and 
the Snyders were ordinary people in an or- 
dinary suburb—the sort of people with whom 
the ordinary reader could identify. The 
Snyder-Gray case felt the nation’s delight 
at vicarious horrors and was a result of the 
forces of ballyhoo. Mrs. Snyder was the first 
woman sent to the electric chair. 

Queens Village Centennial: September 
1971: This event, featuring parades and 
dances was held to honor the construction of 
Col. Wood's Long Island Railroad Station, 
September 1871. Guest speakers included 
Mayor Lindsay and Astronaut Alan Shepard. 


Alley Pond Park 


Alley Pond Park, 409 acres, bordered by 
Union Turnpike, Winchester Boulevard, 
Springfield Boulevard, Cross Island Parkway, 
and Northern Boulevard, were at first settled 
by the Matinecoc Indians. 

In 1637, Thomas Foster, the first settler, 
obtained a royal land grant of 600 acres near 
the “Alley”. He built his home, a beautiful 
stone house there, three years later. It was a 
refuge against Indian attacks, and the only 
way of entrance was by means of a creek. 

An Englishman by the name of Bartlett 
sailed up the creek one day looking for 
Flushing. He stayed at Foster’s home awhile 
and gave him a cutting from a pear tree upon 
his departure. From that cutting appeared 
the first Bartlett pears in the United States. 

In 1752, a grist mill was built near the 
alley. It was the scene of filming of several 
shots for the silent movie, Zaza in 1920. The 
entire village was made to appear as a Euro- 
pean hamlet, the general store, a Swiss 
Chateau. 

The general store was built beside the grist 
mill in 1838. A post office was built in 1821. 
This was the official post office for the town 
of Flushing. “The Alley”, the pass through 
the hills and swamps, was often used as a 
shortcut route from Roslyn to Flushing or 
from Refers to “Alley Pond” located off 
Northern Boulevard and Long Island Park- 
way, Roslyn to Jamaica or New York via 
Jamaica and Brooklyn. 

All the historic buildings have since been 
torn down to make way for the Cross Island 
Parkway. “Alley Pond” before the parkway, 
was so beautiful it was often synonymous 
with Thoreau's “Walden.” 

It was established as a park in 1929. The 
park consists of a half mile nature trail, 16 
tennis courts, playgrounds, wading pools, and 
fields for handball, softball, baseball, basket- 
ball, and football. It contains the borough's 
largest picnic spot. Two lakes, Oakland Lake 
and Alley Pond, are dying from the effects of 
the carbon monoxide of surrounding park- 
ways. The enlarging of the Grand Central 
Parkway, which involved destruction of much 
of the park, has had devastating effects on 
residents and ecologists. 


Creedmoor 


Creedmoor (Boundaries: Hillside Avenue, 
Winchester Boulevard, Union Turnpike, 
Marathon Parkway) was established as the 
Creedmoor rifie range by the National Rifie 
Association in 1872 by General George W. 
Wingate and named for the Creed family who 
owned the land. It was acquired by the state 
in 1890 as a rifle range for the National 
Guard. Many famous International Rifle 
Meets were held there, the first being in 1874 
between the Irish and American teams. The 
American team won 934-931. In 1876, the 
Centennial International Rifle Match was 
held<at- Creedmore. ‘This attracted wide at- 
tention. The scores were: $ 
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There were over 85 acres, with 30 targets 
ranging from 50-1200 yards. Regiments of 
the National Guard were required to prac- 
tice here at regular intervals. An economic 
depression and “penny-pinching” governor 
left abandonment of Creedmoor in the 
1890's. The National Rifle Association moved 
its range to Sea Girt, New Jersey. 

Several reminders of the Creedmoor Rifle 
Range consist of a few street names: Win- 
chester Boulevard, Pistol street, Range 
Street and Sabre Street. 

A poem written by Dr. Charles Miler, a 
Queens Village poet, about the Creedmoor 
Range is on the following page. 

A painting of the historic Creedmoor Oak 
Trees was exhibited at the National Academy 
of Design. 

In 1910, the Brooklyn State Hospital was 
decided to be built. In 1935, it became an 
independent institution, involved in the care 
of mentally ill patients, and a center for 
psychiatric research. A farm complex was 
also constructed to raise fruits and vegetables 
for the hospital patients. The farm is still in 
existence, but it is no longer in use. 

The Creedmoor complex consists of over 25 
buildings, plus a 22 story building, the largest 
structure in Queens, and a children's psy- 
chiatric Institute. The entire complex con- 
sists of 312 acres. 

Creedmoor has been under the constant 
blows of criticism. Due to lack of funds, it 
is overcrowded and understaffed. One critic 
called it a “blight to the community.” An- 
other more recent critic: “Today the exist- 
ing treatment and residential areas are the 
abandoned stage sets; isolated stage sets; iso- 
lated from each other and the community 
outside the fence.” A dysentery epidemic oc- 
curred in 1944, which brought national at- 
tention to the hospital and care for the 
mentally ill in general. Creedmoor was called 
the “Crematory.” 

Despite its constant blows of attack, 
Creedmoor’s facilities and care for the men- 
tally ill, have been steadily improving. There 
is no longer any need to call it a “blight to 
the community” but to look at it as an im- 
portant service to the community, the city, 
and the state. 

THE PASSING OF THE CREEDMOOR OAKS 
“‘*Tongues in Trees’ were most eloquent in 
these! 

At Queens we rode by ‘Doughty's Grove’ 

today; 

A favorite pastime on Jericho Highway 

Has given one a half-century of real de- 

light. 

Afforded by nature’s woodland beauty site 

‘Too old for ship timber a hundred years 

ago’ 

Alas! this venerable forest now must go! 

How the heart of each noble tree broke 

At tree murder’s iconoclastic stroke 

Indeed, precious are the traditions re- 

corded true 

Of historic rendezvous, ‘festive barbecue’ 

“War Rally’ where the immoral Beecher’s 

voice 

Made each patriotic heart rejoice 

There firmly the old oaks stood 

The same primeval wood 

There native Indian chiefs and braves 

Would protect the trees or fall in hero's 

graves. 

Later, the nature-loving fortune telling 

es came 

With quaint tents and campfires enchant- 

ing the same, 

Then-one sad note of less romantic sound 

‘Neath underwood, ‘solitary suicide was 

found. 
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A public park the brave old oaks should be 
toda; 


y. 
A noble object lesson ‘oasis’ has passed 
away.” 
Carl De Muldor Miller (Dr. Charles 
Miller). 


The poem summarizes fame of Creed- 
moor, its oaks, the Rifle Range, and the 
great International shooting matches. 

Queens Village is more or less, a small 
town with a simple but unique history lo- 
cated within the realms of a gigantic city, 
teeming with history and problems. In its 
brief one hundred year span of a few im- 
portant recorded historical events, it has 
managed to keep a sense of pride and unity 
typically found in small American towns. 
Queens Village has undergone many trans- 
formations. Only one hundred years ago it 
was all farm lands. Only after World War I 
did residential homes begin to spring up. 

Although Queens Village is not noted for 
any fantastic historical or cultural events, 
its unique old-time homes and castle houses 
and small shops, embedded in the atmos- 
phere of a small town only 16 miles from a 
teeming metropolis, make it an interesting 
community. 

PEOPLE 


Collecting recent data for this report was 
an impossible task. As a result, all work was 
based in the 1960 census because the 1970 
census figures were not yet available. Wher- 
ever we went in search of data, we were ad- 
vised to return in six months when the 
1970 census reports weuld be at our dis- 
posal. 

We went to the Census Bureau in pur- 
suit of information and were informed that 
some of the 1970 Census results were avail- 
able but not for geographical subdivisions 
the size of Queens Village or Census tract 
1301, Census tract 1301 is the census code 
for the area immediately surrounding Martin 
Van Buren. These would be ready at a later 
date. That same day, we visited the City 
Planning Commission. It was our hope that 
we could study the new city plans for Queens 
and that they might provide pertinent facts. 
However, we were advised that they were 
not available at present. 

We called the Queens Village Chamber of 
Commerce, anticipating that they would 
have some relevant material pertaining to 
their own town; they were most apologetic 
but could offer nothing. 

A telephone call to the Borough Presi- 
dent's office, resulted in the suggestion that 
we go to the library. We telephoned the 
Long Island Press and the New York Times 
and were given the same advice. We did 
have some success when we called the Daily 
News. They were very helpful and did offer 
some information but, again, this was for the 
1960 Census, 

We visited the Long Island Room of the 
Central Branch of the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library twice and collected what Little 
information they could offer. Most of this 
data dated back to 1960. The publications 
dated 1962 and 1966 had facts which were 
based on the 1960 Census statistics, 

Telephone calls to the Civil Court, Ethnic 
Court, and the Marriage License Bureau 
proved fruitless. All were unable to offer any 
assistance other than to refer us to the Li- 
brary. 

When we called the Municipal Reference 
Library, we were told that they had some 
data—all of which was based on the 1960 
Census. We had planned to research their 
files, but were unable to do so because they 
are open Monday through Friday only. We 
phoned the City Planning Library and the 
Library of Archives and Records, but they 
were unable to offer any assistance. 

The school library had nothing and the 
librarian recommended we go to the Central 
Library, as did the local librarian. Therefore, 
statistics, unless otherwise noted, are from 
1960 census tract 1301. z 
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TaBe 1.—Age distribution 


Median age—-32.1 years. 
TABLE 2.—Sezr distribution 


TABLE 4.—MARITAL STATUS 


Total 14 years and over_......_.__- 
SOMO IDEEST <8 
Married 


TABLE 5.—Ancestry 
United Kingdom 
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Taste 6,—Origin of birth 
Total people 
Total foreign stock 


TABLE 7.—Religious distribution 
Percent 


TABLE 8.—Annual income distribution 
Total number of families 


Under $1,000 
$1,000-$1,999 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3 999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-86,999 
$7,000-$7,999 
$8,000-$8,999 
$9,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$24,999 


Median annual income, $7,494. 


RELIGIOUS DISTRIBUTION BY IDENTIFICATION 


February 4, 1972 


I. Organizations 

A. Religious: 

(1) Churches: 

(a) Betany Lutheran Church, 

(b) Grace Lutheran Church, 

(c) Hollis Avenue Congregational Church. 

(d) Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. 

(e) Methodist Church of Queens Village. 

(f) Queens Reform Church. 

(g) St. Joseph’s Episcopal Church. 

(h) Queens Baptist Church. 

(i) Church of the Good Shepard. 

(J) First United Presbyterian Church. 

(k) Holliswood Community Church. 

(1) Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer. 

(m) Calvary Church of Queens Village. 

(n) Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. 

First Church of Christ Scientist. 
Incarnation R.C. Church. 

Our Lady of Lourdes R.C. Church. 
SS. Joachim and Anne R.C. Church. 
American Martyrs R.C. Church. 
Jehovah's Witness Kingdom Hall. 
Synagogues: 

Bell Park Jewish Center. 

Hollis Hills Jewish Center. 
Holliswood Jewish Center. 

Queens Jewish Center. 

Related Organizations: 

(a) St. Anne’s Council—No. 2429 Knights 
of Columbus. 

(b) Court Our Lady of Lourdes—No, 1082, 
Catholic Daughters of America, Meetings 
every second and fourth Monday. 

(c) Queens Chapter No, 732 Order of the 
Eastern Star, State of New York. 

(d) Young Christian Society—The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. 
(e) Catholic Traditionalists Movement, 

(f) Catholic War Veterans No. 185. 


(4) See Religious Distribution By Identi- 
fication: 


[Population in thousands, 1970; communities Q and R total Queens Village; figures do not total because of rounding] 


Estimated 
population 


Communities 


Roman Catholic 
population 


Protestant 


population Percent 


Percent 


Jewish 
population 


Other 
population 


Percent 


12 27 
18 


60 


B. Fraternal: According to the Queens 
Village by-laws, seryice clubs are composed 
of professionals and business people. 

(1) Lions Olub—largest international 
membership. 

(a) local membership, 45. 

(b) aims, sight conservation and combat of 
drugs addiction. 

(c) goals. (1) Funded research on laser 
work and glaucoma; (2) established Braille 
libraries and print shops; (3) founded see- 
ing-eye Gog training school and related facil- 
ities; (4) sponsored summer camp for blind; 
(5) sponsored candy sale and raised approxi- 
mately $3000 to be used to combat drug ad- 
diction. 

(d) meetings from September to June. 
Weekly meetings are held on Tuesdays at 
Antuns. 

(2) Kiwanis Club—International: 

(a) Local membership, 27; international 
membership 400,000. 

(b) Aims: Motto: “We Build’—to help in 
any way possible the youth of the com- 
munity. 

(c) goals: 

(1) Kiwanis Baseball—sponsors 1600 boys 
from ages 8 to 13 years. 

(2) Boys’ camp—this year the club spon- 
sored three local boys. 

(3) Youth of the Month Program—honors 
senior students from local high schools for 
their scholastic achievements. 


(4) Service award to high schools—recog- 
nizes students prominent in school activities, 

(5) Cop of the Year Award—honors out- 
standing policeman of the year. 

(6) Funds boy scouts and Girl scouts of 
America. 

(7) Actively involved in Drug Alert Pro- 
gram—printed up and distributed posters 
and cartoons on the topic and distributed 
them to local schools, 

(d) Meetings from September through 
June: 

(1) weekly meetings every Wednesday at 
Antuns. 

(2) Annual State convention, 

(3) Annual international convention. 

(3) Rotary Club—International: 

(a) Local membership, 45; international 
membefship, 15,000 clubs in 149 countries. 
For further information on joining, write: 
Brief Facts, P.O. Box 84, Queens Village, N.Y. 
11429. 

(b) aims—“service above self”; “The im- 
provement of our community and the ad- 
vancement of world understanding and 
peace.” 

(c) goals (1970)—water pipeline built and 
financed in Haiti. 

(4) St. Anne’s Council—Knights of Colum- 
bus No, 2429. 

(5) Eastern Queens Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, Inc. 


Queens Chapter No. 782 Order of the 
Eastern Star, State of N.Y. 
(7) Ancient Order of Hiberlans—vViv. 17. 
C. Social: 
(1) American Legion—No. 980 and No. 301. 
(2) Bell-Vill Civic Assoc, 
(3) Catholic War Veterans—No. 185. 
(4) Creedmore Civic Assoc., Inc. 
(5) Eastern Queens Ad Hoc Committee for 
a Natural Attitude Toward Urban Recrea- 
tional Environment (NATURE). 
(6) Queens Village Rep. Olub. 
(7) V.F.W. Unity Post No. 1570. 
(8) Rocky Hill Civic Assoc., Inc. 
(9) Y.M.C.A.—Easterh Queens. 
(10) Wayanda Civic Assoc, 
Queens Village Civic Assoc. 
Queens Village Stamp Club. 
Queens Village Camera Club. 
Young Republicans of Queens Vil- 


Boy Scouts of America. 
Hollis-Bellaire-Queens Village Little 


©. 

(17) Lioness Club of Queens Village. 

(18) American Assoc. of Retired Persons 
Chap. No. 560. 

(19) Queens Braddock Civic Assoc. 

(20) Queens Village Boys Club. 

(21) Queens Village Democratic Club. 

(22) Twenty-First A.D. Democratic Club. 
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II. Cultural resources 


A, Cultural Organization on the Arts: 

(1) Goals—secured street closing for the 
Queens Village Centennial, 

(2) Aims—promote the lively arts by 
sponsoring a/O presenting artwork, ballet, 
music, etc. to the public of the community. 

(3) Funds—from N.Y.C. and N.Y. State 
organizations for the lively arts. 

B. Theatres: (1) Community Theatre; 
(2) Century’s Queens Theatre. 

C. Libraries: (1) Queens Village Branch of 
Queens Borough Public Library. 

D. Physical Activity Center: (1) Y.M.C.A. 
of Eastern Queens. 


III. Delinquency—Crime 


A. According to the Commissioner of 
Police: Queens Village has a comparatively 
lower crime rate than anywhere else in 
Queens, and therefore, does not need ex- 
tensive coverage. Until the new building is 
completed, the Queens Village police pre- 
cinct (No. 105) is stationed in Rochdale at 
the 113th precinct. 

B. Community Policy Patrol for Queens 
Village. 

(1) Headed by a police sergeant to provide 
expanded power and increased facilities. 

(a) The sergeant is the acting police chief 
of the community. 

(b) The community force is composed of 
60 men; 20 men per tour in a round-the- 
clock patrol. 

(c) Patrol coverage includes business and 
problem areas in the heart of Queens Vil- 
lage (on Jamaica Ave.). 

C. Delinquency Statistics—Queens Village: 

(1) No information on crime rate, delin- 
quency, and staff coverage by police was 
dispensed for this report by the 105th pre- 
cinct. 

Delinquency (1967) * 


*Offenses (arrests and referrals of the 
Police Dep't) per 1000 youths from 7-20 years 
of age. 

**R and Q are sections which make up 
Queens Village 


IV. Mental Health 


A. Creedmore State Hospital—only mental 
institution in Queens Village, funded by 
the State. There is however, a private or- 
ganization for brain-injured children. 

(1) Recently, Creedmore has established 
an Open Door Policy and an Out-Patient 
Policy to lessen the number of permanent 
patients per day. 

(a) Open Door Policy—patients come and 
go as they see fit, everyday. 

(b) Out-Patient Policy—Patients report 
to Creedmore only when they feel in need 
of help, and then sign out to go home, when 
appeased. 

(2) Creedmore houses the mentally dis- 
turbed and brain-injured of all ages. 
LOCATION AND PHYSICAL SETTING OF QUEENS 

VILLAGE 


Climate; The climate of Queens Village is 
called continental by some and temperate 
by others. We have a seasonal climate. Neither 
extreme winters or burning summers plague 
us. 

Many businesses are controlled by the 
seasons. Ice cream vendors (for example) sell 
their goods during the warm summer 
months. Other businesses, such as clothing 
stores, must restock their shelves for each 
new season. 

Soil: Queens Village soil has a large 
amount of gravel in it. It also contains con- 
siderable amounts of clay. Under the loose 
top soll, we have a solid sedimentary rock 
base. 

The soil can and was used for agricultural 
purposes, but it is not the best. The rock 
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base allows the easy building of tall build- 
ings with a minimum of time and money 
spent on the foundation. 

Food Production: The production of food 
in Queens Village is very limited. Meat pro- 
duction is non-existent, however, many resi- 
dents of the community grow some of their 
own fruits and vegetables. Those who do, do 
it as a hobby, not intending to support them- 
selves by it. 

Center of Population: Queens Village does 
not have very many dense population cen- 
ters. Most of the housing units in the com- 
munity are private one or two family houses. 
There is also a limited number of low rise 
apartment buildings. The center of popula- 
tion for New York City is far from Queens 
Village. 

Our community does have two areas of 
fairly dense population. The first area is be- 
tween 90th and 99th Avenues and 190th and 
204th Street. The other area is bordered by 
Braddock, Ransom, Jamacia, and 87th 
avenues. 

Natural Resources: Today, the natural re- 
sources of Queens Village are limited. We 
have wooded lands (at least as compared to 
the other parts of the city), waterways, and 
people. 

The woods and ponds of Queens Village are 
scattered over the community. They are prob- 
ably the most important resources we have. 
It’s a shame that the few remaining areas 
are being destroyed. Now there are ponds 
such as Lily Pond and Pea Pond still left. 
Queens Village also has two major parks: 
Alley Pond Park and Cunningham Park. Both 
parks have baseball fields and similar facili- 
ties. 

Queens Village has no direct contact with 
the ocean. Yet, it plays a significant role in 
the lives of many of the residents of our 
community. New York City, which supplies a 
large percentage of our employment, devel- 
oped in the beginning, mainly due to the 
great seaport and harbor that it had. Today, 
many people use the not so distant beaches 
as a place of pleasure and entertainment, 
especially in the summer. 

The people, if you can call them a natural 
resource, are last, but not least. The popula- 
tion tends to be a working, white, middle 
class society. Unfortunately, some people 
have grown unfriendly and cold; a tragedy 
caused by the vast population of the large 
cities, 

Physical Setting: Queens Village has a very 
interesting geological significance. There is 
a steep hill, following and just north of Hill- 
side Avenue. This hill marks the exact spot 
where the great glacier stopped. 

Problem Growing Out of Location and 
Setting: Many of the communities problems 
stem from its out lying location. About six- 
teen miles from city hall, taxed by the city, 
yet feeling remote from it, residents believe 
they are slighted and unserved. Some griev- 
ances are legitimate; public transportation 
and connections with other parts of the city 
have been deficient; improvements, such as 
street paving and repair and sewer installa- 
tions, have been slow. With the remaining 
vacant land quickly being developed, the 
need for services from the city is increasing. 
The district has an expanding air freight 
industry, and the community suffers from the 
noise of planes arriving and departing from 
Kennedy Airport. 

Queens Village Location and Physical 
Setting: The location of Queens Village has 
many advantages. It is close enough to the 
city so that we have the advantages of the 
city. Yet, it’s far enough from the city so 
that we don’t have the pollution and extreme 
overcrowding. 

The ground allows the little agricultural 
use we demand of it. It also has the solid 
bedrock which makes the buildings of tall 
structures much easier. Even the climate is 
helpful. The weather rarely freezes the ac- 
tivity of the community. With the different 
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seasons, residents are exposed to all the 
different out door sports and. activities, 
Queens Village may not be the perfect 
community, but the location and physical 
setting don’t harm it any. 
SIZE OF THE COMMUNITY 


The community of Queens Village is an 
area bordered by Union Turnpike and Grand 
Central Parkway on the north, 211 Street on 
the west, Jamaica Avenue, on the south, and 
Gettysburg Street, Braddock Avenue and 
Winchester Boulevard on the east. We studied 
the size of the community, particularly the 
population. Our research took us to the 1960 
census where we found that Queens Village 
was broken down into eleven census tracts. 
In addition to our general study of Queens 
Village, we did an in-depth study of tract 
1301. This tract, which contains Martin Van 
Buren High School, is determined by Union 
Turnpike and Grand Central Parkway on the 
north, Springfield Boulevard on the west, 
Hillside Avenue and Braddock Avenue on the 
south and Winchester Boulevard on the east. 

In our study of Queens Village, we discov- 
ered certain trends in the population. We 
researched schools and trade areas in the 
neighborhood. This included banks, indus- 
try and business, and shopping centers. Fi- 
nally, we conducted a survey of selected fam- 
ilies in Queens Village and found out their 
attitudes towards the size of the community. 

The typical types of housing in Queens 
Village are: single family detached, two-story 
garden apartments, row houses and small 
apartment houses, The maximum density in 
the area is from four, to about 29 housing 
units per acre. 

There are numerous places to shop in 
Queens Village. The community has both 
large and small shopping areas. There are 
also many shopping centers outside of the 
neighborhood that are frequented by Queens 
Village residents. 

On Hiliside Avenue between Springfield 
Boulevard and 88th Avenue there is a minor 
shopping center that includes two super- 
markets and an assortment of smaller stores. 
There is also a major commercial area on 
Jamaica Avenue between 216 Street and 220 
Street. This area of stores, service facilities, 
commercial recreation, and offices include 
shopping centers at Roosevelt Field, Green 
Aces, Jamaica, Glen Oaks, and Lake Success. 

Queens Village has more banks in a con- 
centrated area than any other community 
in the city. A few of them are: Jamaica Sav- 
ings Bank, Reliance Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, and the Kings Lafayette 
Bank. These banks pay varying amounts of 
interest, as much as 544% annually. 

Industry and business are concentrated 
in two areas, both along Jamaica Avenue. 
On the south side of Jamaica Avenue, from 
212 Street to 220 Street there is light indus- 
try. This includes light manufacturing and 
warehousing. On the north side from 212 to 
216 Street there are heavy commercial and 
service activities. Among these industries 
are warehousing, motor vehicle repair, and 
amusements. 

To find out the attitudes towards the size 
of the community, we took a survey of fifty 
students from Martin Van Buren High 
School that are residents of Queens Village. 
The survey consisted of eight questions in- 
volving population trends and school and 
community problems. The results of our sur- 
vey can be seen on table 4. One interesting 
aspect of the survey was that 47 out of 50 
students said that Van Buren is overcrowded, 
yet only 29 felt that there are not enough 
schools in Queens Village. We agree that 
there are not enough high schools in the 
area, but there is a sufficient number of ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. Most of the 
students we spoke to stated that overcrowd- 
ing is the major cause of the school’s prob- 
lems. Some of the problems they mentioned 
were, large classes, double session, and not 
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enough personal attention from teachers as 
well as advisors. 

We also looked into community problems 
stemming from the size of the area. Almost 
50% of those surveyed said that Queens Vil- 
lage is overcrowded. More than 75% felt that 
the area is too segregated. The other ques- 
tions that we asked were: Are there enough 
shopping centers and what do you think 
the average annual income of a family in 
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Queens Village is? Community problems that 
were suggested are; crowded busses, segre- 
gation, not enough recreational facilities, and 
not enough job openings. 

Through the course of our research, we 
found that the population of planning dis- 
trict 18, (which Queens Village is a member), 
has had an increase of 100,000 people in 
only two decades. However, we feel that this 


TABLE !.—POPULATION 
[Based on 1960 census data] 


Tract 1301 
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figure is not very significant because the 
population of most areas have been increas- 
ing at a similar rate. 

We feel that the population of Queens Vil- 
lage is an adequate size now, but increases 
could cause severe difficulties. We also think 
that the community is too segregated. 
Queens Village could use another high school 
to relieve the pressure on Martin Van Buren. 


Queens Village 


Number Percent 


Percent 1 
QV. Number 


Percent? 
Q.V. Category 


25 2,473 
20 2,668 
17 18, 159 


6 2, 406 9 WON IREE n i e 


1 Percent of the number of people in a particular category in all 


Tract 1301 


Queens Village 


Percent ! 
Q.V. 


Number Percent 


Percent: 
Number Q.V. 


57 0.2 
31 ° 


26, 194 


tract 1301, 81 percent of the Negroes in Queens Village are in tract 1301. 


TABLE II.—SCHOOL POPULATION ! 


of Queens Village that are in 2 Percent of people in a particular category relative to Queens Village, 
1 


School 


Junior High School 109 
Public School 33. 
Public School 18... 
Public School 135.. 
Van Buren 


Students 


White 
Number 


Negro 


Percent Number Percent 


Puerto Rican Plus or 


minus 


i Percentage 
capacity 


Number Percent of rooms? 


Capacity 


1, 581 
1, 220 
3 


86 
1, 180 
4, 470 


1, 020 
1, 109 
3, 117 


927 
3, 393 


1, 684 —120 
1, 442 —169 

689 —303 
1,310 —130 
3, 468 “+1, 002 


1 Population based on plan for New York City, 1968. 
3 Percentage of rooms in use. 


TABLE I1l.—INCOME 


Number of 
families 


Category 


Tract 1301; 


Queens Village: 
Under $1,000.....-...-.....-.--. 


1 Income based on figures from the 1960 census. 


TABLE IV —SURVEY! 


Response 


Question 


is area overcrowded 

ts area segregated 

is Van Buren overcrowde 

Is overcrowding the cause of school problems. 

Are there enough schools in Queens Village. _ 

Are there enough shopping centers. 

What are some school and community prob- 
lems growing out of the size of the com- 
munity... 


1 Average income of families in area surveyed: Under $5000, 
3; $5,000 to $7,000, 8; $7,000 to $15,000, 24; over $15,000, 15 
2 Varied answers in body of report 


OCCUPATIONS 


The community of Queens Village encom- 
passes a wide range of occupations, incomes, 
and other related factors. Since our report 
deals basically with the school community, 
we limited our survey district to the area 
between Jamaica Avenue and Union Turn- 
pike on the south and north, and 233 Street 


and Bell Boulevard on the east and west. 
Occupations: The area which we have de- 
lineated is a typical middle class neighbor- 
hood. There is an abundance of people em- 
ployed in municipal and community services. 
Included are policemen, firemen, sanitation 
workers, and postmen, 

Production also plays a great occupational 
role in the life of this section of Queens 
Village. Machinery and other durable goods, 
textiles and apparel, and food and other 
kindred products make up the largest 
amount of employment in manufacturing 
among the people of the community. 

Distribution is also an important factor in 
the occupational breakown of the people in 
the area, Included in this subheading are 
people involved in wholesale trade, retail 
trade, and the ownership of eating and drink- 
ing establishments. 

Transportation is an integral part of the 
community though not an extremely large 
segment of the populace is employed in this 
field, Taxicab drivers, motormen, and bus and 
truck drivers are included in the above. 

Educational and other professional serv- 
ice employees make up a fairly large seg- 
ment of the community. This subdivision 
encompasses teachers, lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, and also engineers and architects. 

Workers in communication also make their 
mark on the community. Included in this 
field are printers, publishers, telephone op- 
erators and repairmen. 

Income: Income in this portion of Queens 
Village ranges from the moderately low to 
the upper brackets. It ranges from about 
$3,000 a year to $15,000 and over. As one pro- 
ceeds north in this section of the com- 
munity, one finds that income generally rises. 
The following is a chart showing income 
breakdown per family size. (Taken from plan 
for Queens.) 


15,000 
and over 


10,000 
to 14,999 


3,000 6,000 
to 5,999 to 9,999 
334 

3, 466 

2, 272 

2, 302 


1 person.. 
2 people... 
3 people. 
4 people 


0 
1, 536 
2, 182 
2, 507 


This chart shows us that the community 
is basically middle Income with yearly earn- 
ings between $6,000 and $15,000 and that, in 
general, larger numbers of people earn more 
money to support larger families, 

Unionism: Workers in the community be- 
long to unions according to their occupa- 
tional breakdown. Main unions include: 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, Uni- 
formed Fire Fighters, United Sanitation 
Workers, Transit Workers Union, United 
Telephone Repairmen, Workers have gone 
out on strike when their unions led the way. 

Unemployment: According to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, unemployment figures are 
given for a specific census tract only if there 
are one hundred people on unemployment 
in that tract and if that number constitutes 
5% of the total population of the tract. It is 
conceivable to have 150 people unemployed, 
but that might only constitute 3% of the 
population of the tract. Therefore, this sta- 
tistic will not be listed. None of the tracts 
for the section of Queens Village we are 
studying were listed at the Department of 
Labor, showing us that unemployment is 
either less than 100 families per tract or 
less than 5% per tract, In our survey, we 
came upon only two families who were 
unemployed. 

Welfare: In this section of the community, 
106 cases of welfare have been filed, consti- 
tuting 201 people. This includes home relief, 
temporary aid to dependent children, old 
age assistance, and aid to the blind and 
disabled, 

Transiency: There are no figures avail- 
able for job changes. In our survey, we found 
only two or three cases of job changes or 
changes in occupations in the past year. 
According to Mrs. Handler, head of the 
Queens Village Chamber of Commerce, peo- 
ple keep the same jobs and occupations for 
practically their entire lives. This district is 
one of the stablest segments of Queens in 
this respect. 

Child Labor: There are no reported inci- 
dents of child labor in our sampling district. 
We must assume that it is non-existent. 
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1960 CENSUS STATISTICS OF OCCUPATIONS IN TRACTS LOCATED BETWEEN JAMAICA AVENUE AND UNION TURNPIKE 


Tracts 


Total employed 


Construction 

Manufacturing (to! 

A. Lumber products. 

B. Metal industries.. 

C, machinery. 

D. Transportation equipment... 

E. Other durable S 

F. Foods and kindred products. 

G. Textile and Eppan 

H. Printing, publishing and allied industries. 
|. Other nondurable goods... 

J. RR and RR Express. 

Other transportation 

Utilities, sanitary. 

Wholesale trade.. 

Eating and drinking places... 

Other retail trade 

Business and repair trade.. 
Private households. 

Other personal services.. 
Hospitals. : 
Educational services. 

Other professional services.. 
Public administration... 
Other industries. 


ELECTIONS AND POLITICS—HONESTY IN 
GOVERNMENT 


There is no local government in Queens 
Village. We are represented however, by duly- 
elected officials in the City Council, State 
Legislature, and Congress. The Councilman 
representing Queens Village (16th Council 
District) is Matthew J. Troy, Jr., a Demo- 
crat. He has represented Queens Village in 
the City Council since 1964. He now also holds 
the post of Queens County Democratic Lead- 
er. He has recently come out in support of 
George McGovern (Democratic senator from 
South Dakota) for President. Mr. Troy has 
often been described as a conservative who 
votes liberal. Also representing the people of 
Queens Village, the two councilmen at large 
from Queens are Mr. Alvin Frankenberg, a 
Liberal, and Mr. Mastropieri, representing 
the Democratic Party. The Chief executive 
of Queens, or Borough President is Donald 
Manes, a Democrat. He became Borough Pres- 
ident this year when Sidney Leviss resigned 
and decided to run for a judgeship in the 
court system. When Mr. Leviss announced 
his resignation, it was already too late for 
a primary election for Borough President to 
be held. A replacement (Donald Manes) was 
therefore appointed by the executive com- 
mittee of the two major parties. Mr. Manes 
was then elected to the Borough President- 
ship this year, with the support of the Demo- 
cratic, Republican, and Liberal Parties. 
Queens District Attorney Thomas Mackell, 
Democrat, was also reelected with the sup- 
port of these three parties, 

The majority of Queens Village lies within 
the 20th Assembly District (A.D.) and is rep- 
resented by Republican John Esposito. A 
northern portion of Queens Village lies in 
the 21st Assembly District, and is represented 
by Saul Weprin, a Liberal Democrat. 

Queens Village lies within the 8th State 
Senatorial District and is represented by 
Murray Schwartz, a Democrat. He has been 
a State Senator since 1966. He wishes to en- 
courage civic groups to press vociferously for 
reforms. He has always supported anti-busing 
bills and shows a wide range of concerns 
including election reforms and consumer pro- 
tection. He gives solving the narcotics prob- 
lem top priority because he says it leads to 
so many other problems. 

Seymour Halpern, a Republican, has rep- 
resented the 6th New York Congressional 
District since 1959. He often sponsors con- 
sumer protection bills. 
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All of our representatives have good repu- 
tations and there is really no question of 
dishonestly in government. 

The registration in Queens Village is pre- 
dominantly Democratic (approximately 3 to 
1) but it is generally considered a basically 
conservative area and very often votes Re- 
publican, For example, Queens Village’s 
representative in the State Assembly has been 
a Republican for approximatly the last three 
decades. 

Queens Village has local branches of both 
the Democratic and Republican Clubs. The 
Democratic Club (which never seems to be 
occupied) is located at 220-24 Jamaica Ave- 
nue and meets the third Friday of every 
month. 

This year’s elections were marked by some 
of the most sweeping bipartisan endorse- 
ments of candidates in Queens County his- 
tory. These included nominations for Judges, 
Borough President, District Attorney, and 
Surrogate. Of the four major parties, the 
conservatives were the only ones to put up 
their own slate. Under the agreement be- 
tween Democratic County Chairman Matthew 
Troy and Republican County Chairman Sid- 
ney S. Wein, three Democrats and three Re- 
publicans received nomination to the State 
Supreme Court. Jules Kroll, A Democratic 
candidate for Queens Councilman at Large 
brought a suit in Federal Court to nullify 
the nomination charging that Troy and Hein 
plotted with residing judges to resign after 
the deadline for filing primary petitions and 
then nominated the same candidates. He 
charged these actions were designed to disen- 
franchise Queens voters by subverting the 
democratic process in the primary, then 
preventing a choice of candidates in the 
general election. This action violated the 
fourteenth amendment according to Mr. 
Kro. . . . However, the suit was dismissed. 

In recent years, the city has tried to bring 
government closer to the people through 
neighborhood city halls, creation of the 
Mayor’s Urban Task Force and the strength- 
ening of Community (Planning) 
established by the City Charter. 

Mayor Lindsay proposed this June a plan 
that would establish a single community 
board for each community planning dis- 
trict in the city with a full time staff, com- 
munity offices, and a community cabinet 
of local city officials. It would provide for a 
Single local board to deal with all city prob- 
lems, with a broadly based membership. It 
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would have the capacity to effectively mon- 
itor local services, broaden citizen involve- 
ment in government decision-making and 
make agencies mor accountable to the com- 
munity they serve. The new neighborhood 
governments would be given the powers that 
are now held by Community Planning Boards, 
Urban Action Task Forces, Neighborhood 
City Halls, and Neighborhood Conservation 
Bureaus. These powers would basically be to 
oversee city services and make recommenda- 
tions with little or no power to allocate 
funds. It is estimated that this plan would 
not cost the city any additional money since 
the two million dollars now budgeted to the 
Community (Planning) Boards, Urban Ac- 
tion Task Forces, Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion Bureaus, and Borough Improvement 
Boards would be rechanneled to be used by 
the new neighborhood governments, 

The present Community (Planning) Boards 
in each community planning district would 
be strengthened. The members of these com- 
munity boards would be appointed as fol- 
lows: the Mayor, Borough President, and 
Councilmen for the district together with 
Councilmen at Large would each appoint 
seven members; also community school 
boards covering the district would appoint 
three members. This would make a min- 
imum number of twenty-four. 

In addition, any community corporation 
boards or model cities advisory committee 
included within the boundaries of the com- 
munity planning district would appoint up 
to three members, in proportion to the total 
population of the district they serve. It is 
hoped that eventually these boards will be 
appointed. Then, there would be a commu- 
nity hall in each district. 

A community director would be appointed 
by the Mayor from a panel of five names 
submitted by the community boards. The 
community director would chair regular 
meetings of the community cabinets. The 
officers of the community boards, the Bor- 
ough President, and the city councilman or 
their designees would also attend, 

The local boards would prepare annual 
district papers which should contain an eval- 
uation of municipal services in the district 
and recommendations for improvements. 
They would hold hearings on the city’s capi- 
tal budget on projects located in the com- 
munities and then make suggestions to the 
Mayor, Board of Estimate, and City Council. 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS—JUNE 1971 
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20TH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 


Re- Demo- 
publican cratic 


Con- 
Liberal servative 


21ST ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 


Re- Demo- 


Con- 
publican cratic Liberal servative 


Election District: 
50 


Election District: 
35 
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20th Assembly District 


Total 21st Assembly District 


1971 ELECTION RESULTS 


{Councilman at jarge: Muratori, Mastropieri] 


Repub- Conser- Demo- 
ican vative Total cratic 


20th assembly 
district.. ...... 
Queens total. 


7, 439 4, 083 


49,231 


11, 522 11,161 
132,174 216, 488 


[Assemblyman , 20th assembly district: Esposito, Laudun] 


Conserva- 


tive Total Liberal 


4, 490 13, 495 2, 231 


TRANSPORTATION BOND ISSUE 
Yes No 


20th assembly district. 17, 126 


The once sparsely populated areas of Queens 
Village and Floral Park have become in~ 
creasingly populated due to the current desire 
for suburban life. This sudden rise in popula- 
tion has stimulated the need for more hospi- 
tals, old age homes and treatment centers 
for the sick and aged. 

Health is an important aspect of commu- 
nity living; only one carrier of a contagious 
disease is needed to infect many others and 
then possibly create an uncontrollable epi- 
demic. The typhoid crisis, many years back, 
is an illustration of this point. One “ty- 
phoid” Mary spread the typhoid sickness and 
caused it to reach epidemic proportions, On 
the following pages, the already existing 
health and nutritional programs and facil- 
ities that have been established to cope ei- 
ther successfully or unsuccessfully with the 
community health problems are listed. On 
the basis of the extensive research done, sev- 
eral conclusions have been made as to how 
effective they have been in combating and 
preventing sickness and malnutrition in the 
school community. 

The ultimate source of water for the school 
community is the Catskill reservoir. In order 
to reach the tap at home, the water must 
pass through the two city tunnels in Brook- 
lyn, enter the Ridgewood reservoir and travel 
through water mains to its final destination. 

The city of New York has established def- 
inite rules in regard to sanitation in apart- 
ment buildings. When a building houses more 
than eight families, the landlord is obligated 
to have regular janitorial service available 
to his tenants. If he does not do the jani- 
torial work himself, he is required to station 
a superintendent in the building or on the 
same block. In cases of more than 12 fami- 
lies, the landlord must either live in the 
apartment house, or have a janitor in the 
building or within 200 feet of it. If the land- 
lord doesn’t live in the building, he must 


have his name, address, and phone number 
posted in the entrance hall. 

It is the landlord’s responsibility to keep 
the halls, stairs, dumbwaiters, shafts, cellars, 
roofs, alleys, backyard and stoops clean and 
free of any vermin. The tenant is obligated 
to keep his apartment clean or face eviction. 
He is forbidden to shake mops and throw 
trash out of the windows or into the dumb- 
waiter shaft or into public halls. In areas 
where pets are allowed, the tenant is responsi- 
ble for their actions on the sidewalk. 

If an exterminator is needed, the landlord 
must provide one. When it snows, he must 
also see that the sidewalks are shoveled, then 
sanded or salted. 

If there is no incinerator in a building, 
the landlord must provide alternate means 
for garbage collection and disposal. He must 
put out at least two cans daily from 7-9 
am. and 6-8 p.m. The Department of Sani- 
tation sends out day trucks and night 
trucks. The garbage is dumped in a land- 
form on Fountain Avenue. These cans must 
have tight-fitting metal covers. All garbage 
must be placed in these cans and no garbage 
is permitted on top of the lids. Old maga- 
zines and newspapers must be tied up in 
bundles for collection. Bulky items that are 
to be disposed of will be picked up by phon- 
ing the Department of Sanitation. It is il- 
legal to leave a refrigerator outside for pick 
up with the door still on, 

The preceding paragraph in regard to gar- 
bage collection applies to apartments as well 
as private homes, In addition, there are spe- 
cial sanitation rules that apply to the co- 
perative development surrounding the 
school, Separate garbage rooms with cans 
are provided for the disposal of refuse. The 
litter cans on the sidewalks and the garbage 
cans in the laundry rooms are not intended 
for household garbage. They are used strictly 
for papers and empty detergent packages. 
In 90% of the communities in Queens, gar- 
bage is picked up twice a week. 

The current rise in house construction 
has necessitated the need for improvements 
in the storm and sanitary sewers in Queens 
Village and Floral Park. The following are 
the plans for the location of storm sewers 
and the schedule to begin work: 

East Williston Avenue, 74th Avenue from 
Little Neck Parkway to 225th Street (Spring, 
1970) as well as 240th Avenue from 93 Ave- 
nue to Braddock Avenue (Spring 1970). Ac- 
cording to the Plan for New York City these 
projects should have taken a year to be com- 
pleted and they should be finished by now. 
The estimated costs for these projects and 
those mentioned below are: 


Project: 
East Williston Avenue. 
Springfield Boulevard 
226 Street 


The state in January, 1970, if things have 
proceeded according to schedule, should 
have to do work on the installation of sewers 
along the prolongation of Springfield Boule- 


Cost 
$800, 000 
3, 390, 000 


vard from 2,900 feet south of 147 Avenue to 
147 Avenue. This is supposed to be in con- 
junction with the construction of a Nassau 
Expressway. A second stretch along 226 Street 
has been planned, but no starting date has 
been set as yet. 
BIRTH AND DEATH RATES: ILLNESSES 

The birth and death rates for the health 
district including Floral Park and Queens 
Village show the following statistics for 
1965: 

Births 


Deaths by malignant neoplasm 
White 


Total deaths. 


To summarize the statistics in Floral Park 
and Queens Village, cardiovascular diseases 
contributed to the most deaths, 2173/3705 
or approximately 66%. The second most 
prevalent disease is malignant neoplasm, 
approximately 25%. The total number of 
births is approximately twice the total num- 
ber of deaths, The statistics bear out the 
current ones for the U.S. The number one 
killer is heart disease, the number two killer 
is cancer, 

Other disease present are the ones present 
in most middle class suburban areas. The 
common cold, the flu, throat infections, oc- 
casionally, the grip. Among children there is 
chicken pox and measles, Diseases such as 
small pox, polio and diptheria are obsolete 
due to the preventative immunizations, Re- 
cently, due to the bad air pollution, many 
people's throats have been bothering them, 
but hopefully this will be eliminated, 

This district has more hospital beds than 
any other in Queens, although only a small 
number are general health facilities. The 
state's 6788-bed Creedmore Mental Hospital 
is now being modernized and the voluntary 
300-bed Hillside Hospital, also voluntary, are 
both psychiatric facilities. Creedmore Hos- 
pital has about 200 acres of undeveloped 
land. Long Island Jewish Hospital and Deep- 
dale Hospital are both general hospitals. 
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There are three kinds of hospitals in New 
York City, in terms of financial support: 

(a) Municipal Hospitals, operated by 
CUNY. 

(b) 
profit. 

(c) Propriety, profit-making. 

Voluntary hospitals have somewhat higher 
costs and charge higher rates than Munici- 
pal Hospitals, They provide more extensive 
private care, and any person may be ad- 
mitted. “Medicaid patients are eligible for 
treatment at Voluntary Hospitals. It is a 
fallacy that poor people can be treated at 
only Municipal Hospitals. Each type of hos- 
pital may be either a general hospital, han- 
dling many kinds of illnesses and condi- 
tions, or & special hospital. New York City 
pays through its charitable institution 
budgets, $130,000,000 to voluntary hospitals, 
for in-patient care of Medicaid patients. Ad- 
ditionally, the city pays $25,000,000 for out- 
patient care. This amounts to about 50% 
of voluntary hospitals income. 

Medicaid is a state program designed to 
cover the major medical expenses for those 
medically indigent, Eligibility standards are 
still being worked out. To find out more in- 
formation contact: Dept. of Welfare Informa- 
tion Services, 260 Church Street New York 
10013 (PI 4 8700). 

There is another medical program nearly 
all Americans 65 and over are eligible for, 
medicare. To join, a person must sign up 
and pay $3 monthly. 80% of all reasonable 
charges for the following are covered, after 
the first $50: 

(a) Physician and surgeon bills in hos- 
pitals, doctor’s office. 

(b) Home health services up to 100 visits 
a year. 

(c) Various other medical and health 
services such as diagnostic tests, surgical 
dressings, or rental of medical equipment. 
For further information contact: Greater 
New York Hospital Association, 3 East 54 
Street New York 10022 (HA 13300) 

Other health insurance programs include 
programs under Social Security hospital in- 
surance. Hospital Insurance is provided au- 
tomatically for people 65 and over, who are 
getting social security or railroad retirement 
benefits. A few months before 65, contact the 
Social Security Administration. Generally, 
this program covers: 

(a) up to 60 days in a hospital except for 
the first $40. 

(b) all but $10/day for an additional 30 
days for each spell of an illness. 

There is a lifetime limit of 190 days on 
payment of treatment in mental hospitals. 

(c) up to 20 days in an extended care fa- 
cility, skilled nursing home, or convalescent 
sections of a hospital, and all but $5 per day 
for an additional 80 days. These services are 
effective for only a hospital stay of at least 
three days. 

(d) up to 100 home health visits by a nurse 
or other health worker in the year following 
release from a hospital or an extended care 
facility. 

(e) 80% of cost of out-patient diagnostic 
tests in hospitals after the first $20 for each 
twenty day period of testing. 

The Health Insurance Plan is joined 
through place of business and is supervised 
by the State Department of Insurance. 

Blue Cross’s purpose is to protect people in 
terms of hospital cost rather than a fixed 
dollar allowance. To contact, cali MU 9-2800. 

The Board of Health carries out adminis- 
trative services. The Board consists of a com- 
missioner of health who is the chairman 
of four members, at least two of whom must 
be doctors, The Board is a legislative body 
with broad powers, ranging from issuing 
of permits to trapping pigeons, to practical 
midwifery to mobilizing the city’s facilities 
in an emergency. The closest district health 
center for Queens Village and Floral Park 
is located at: 90-37 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, 
New York (018-6600). 


Voluntary Hospitals, private, non- 
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It provides services for maternal and child 
health, school health, preventable diseases 
and adult hygiene, nutrition, public health 
nursing, social work, health education and 
maintains clinics for chest, veneral disease, 
cancer and diabetes check-ups. 

There are two nursing homes located 
directly within these two communities: (a) 
Windsor Park Nursing Home, 212-40 Hillside 
Avenue; (b) Glen Oaks Nursing Home, 260— 
01 79 Avenue. 

The visiting nurse service of New York 
provides part time skilled nursing care and 
home health aide services in home to the 
sick of all ages. Care includes, physical 
therapy, rehabilitation, family health super- 
vision, and nutrition guidance. For further 
information contact: Visiting Nurse Service 
of New York, 160-16 Jamaica L.I., New York 
(JA 6—7787). 

Public health nurses are assigned to child 
health stations, caring for infants and pre- 
school children, render public health nurs- 
ing service to elementary public and paro- 
chial schools and secondary schools, they act 
as consultants to teaching staff on problems 
of health, refer to proper community agen- 
cies for health and welfare services, assist in 
immunization programs, working paper clin- 
ics, veneral disease, cancer detection, adult 
diagnostic and TB clinics. Nurses visit homes 
of patients to instruct in nursing care, help 
arrange, teach isolation precautions, to ob- 
scure health hazards, to learn social and eco- 
nomic needs of families, to help solve prob- 
lems or refer to other health or welfare agen- 
cies, to urge immunization or other prevent- 
ative measures, to teach need for medical 
care, to assist in epidemics, to do case find- 
ings, and to keep informed of special field 
and public health problems. 

Another division of health agencies is the 
Home Health Aide Services. Headed by the 
Community Service Society of New York 
(254-8900); families and individuals are 
serviced by the society’s Dep't of Family 
Services and Central Services, by the special 
projects of the Department of Public Af- 
fairs or by the Social Services Department of 
a voluntary hospital with which the social 
services had established a Cooperative 
Homemaker Service Plan. The National 
Council for Homemaker Services, located at 
1740 Broadway, N.Y. (245-8000) stimulates 
expansion and improvement of home, Home 
health aide services are throughout the 
country and membership is open to agencies 
directly concerned with providing home 
health services, and organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in giving support. The 
Council's purpose is to provide a central 
source of information and medicine, through 
which knowledge and experience can be 
pooled to advance development of Home 
Health Services. It promotes development of 
sanitation, If sponsors conferences seminars, 
publishes a bimonthly newsletter and re- 
ports. The Bureau of Special Services, Divi- 


sion of Homemaker Services (340-5854) . 


trains and provides services of homemaker 
to assume responsibility and care of chil- 
dren when mother is hospitalized or ill at 
home. The local bureau is at 92-16 147 Place, 
Jamaica, L.I. New York (990-5793). 

The American Cancer Society, Queens Di- 
vision, 116-55 Queens Blvd., Forest Hills, 
New York (BO 3 2222) distributes informa- 
tional materials such as films, posters, liter- 
ature and conducts lectures on smoking. 
Programs are conducted in schools with the 
public at large. 

The United States Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., was 
established for grouping under one adminis- 
tration agencies whose major purposes are 
to promote social and economic security, ed- 
ucational opportunities, health of citizens, 
administer variety of grants in aid programs 
and offer professional advisory services in 
related fields. 

The Queens County Mental Health So- 
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ciety located at: 192-08 Jana Avenue, Hollis, 
New York (479-0030). 

It serves as a channel for citizens acting 
for conservation and advancement of men- 
tal health services. It fosters community or- 
ganization and action to improve and ex- 
pand services for mentally ill. It has pro- 
grams for parent and civic groups, speakers’ 
bureau, and a referral service . 

The State Department of Health of CUNY 
located at: 125 Worth Street, New York (556— 
7711); Edward O’Rouke, President. 

It regulates all matters affecting health in 
New York City, enforces all provisions of 
law for preservation of human life, and pro- 
tects health. Public health services rendered 
by special bureaus are generally decentral- 
ized to Borough Offices and District Health 
Centers, 

The Community Agencies Public Relations 
Association (CAPRA) c/o Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York. 

It is organized by professional public re- 
lation practitioners. It aims to promote high 
standards of public relations practices, to 
serve in the interest of the entire commu- 
nity to facilitate the exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas to build more effective public 
relations programs, to promote cordial re- 
lations among public relations. 

The Bureau of Public Health Nursing lo- 
cated at: 125 Worth Street, New York (566- 
7074). It administers and supervises public 
health nursing services in homes, schools, 
and clinics of Department of Health. 

The Medical Community for Health lo- 
cated at: 175-15 Hillside Avenue (AX 7 8398). 
It is a group of medical and 
who fight for adequate special health care 
for all citizens regardless of race or economic 
status. There is a non-political emphasis on 
provided information to community. 

The Coordinating Council of the First 
District Branch, Medical Society of the State 
of New York located at: 87 New Dory Lane 
SL 10306 (987-8377) Joseph F. Shanopy, M.D. 

, William Wheeler, M.D. It repre- 
sents the organized medical profession of 
the city of New York in matters of local 
concern pertaining to the practice of medi- 
cine, services. It sustains and promotes the 
public health and welfare and the scientific 
progress of the medical society of N.Y.C. 
It cooperates with the medical society of 
N.Y. in matters within its sphere. It is com- 
posed of medical societies of N.Y., Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond counties. 

The Central Chapter of the American Red 
Cross located at: 90-07 Merrick Blvd., Ja- 
maica, L.I., N.Y. 11432 (787-1000), Harold 
Bassett, Director. It offers blood, first aid, 
water safety, and volunteer programs. 

The Food and Nutritional Council of 
Greater New York located at: 485 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Manhattan 10017 (PL 7200). Seymour I. 
Halpern, M.D., President, Stella Hope Page, 
Planning Chairman. It sponsors citywide Nu- 
trition Month, Borough committees function 
in all five Boroughs. 

There are these health and hospital clinics 
available: 

(a2) Booth Memorial Hospital; Main Street 
and Booth Memorial Ave., Flushing, 11385. 
Thursday by appointment. 

(b) Jamaica Hospital: Van Wyck Express- 
way and 89th Ave., Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 11418 
(JA 6-7500). Thursday, 12:30 p.m., by ap- 
pointment. 

(c) Mary Immaculate Hospital: 152-11 
89th Ave., Jamaica, L.I, N.Y. 11482 (291- 
3300). Monday by appointment. 

(d) Anti-Rabies Clinic: 90-87 Parsons 
Bivd., Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. (658-6600) . 

(e) Cardiac Consultation Service Clinic: 
same as above. 

(f) Child Health Station: same as above. 

(g) Chest Clinic: Triboro Hospital, 162 
Street and Grand Central Pkwy., Jamaica, 
N.Y. (JA 6 8600). 

Child Health Services are available at: 

(a) Queens Hospital Center: Queens Gen- 
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eral Hospital, 62-68 164 Street, Jamaica. L.I., 
N.Y. 11432. 

(b) Well Baby Clinic: (990-2412) Tues. 
Thurs. 9 am. Premature Mon. 1 p.m. 

The Jamaica Glaucoma Detection Center 
located at: 90-37 Parsons Blvd., peor 
LI. N.Y. (OL 8 6600). It offers 
and preventive services for residents of 
N.Y.C. 25 and over. 

The Cerebral Palsy Speech and Hearing 
Center located at: 65-30 Kissena Blvd., 
Flushing, N.Y. 11367 (HI 5 7500) . No residen- 
tial requirements. Children and adults—ext. 
358. It offers a rehabilitation program to the 
speech and hearing handicapped. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 am —l pm. Program 
and fees: individual therapy $6/hr; group 
therapy %3/hr.; interview fee $5; special di- 
agnostic interview $10; hearing test evalu- 
ation $10; hearing aid evaluation $15; hear- 
ing test screening $5. 

Care for the aged include: 

(a) Catholic Charities, Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, 145-22 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 

(b) Chapin Home for the Aging: 165-OI 
Chapin PEWY. Jamaica, L.I. Men, Women, 
Couples. 

(c) Queensbridge Health Maintenance 
Service for the Elderly: Queensbridge Hous- 
ing Project, 10-29 41 Ave. LI. City (ST 
6-0393). 

(à) Salvation Army: Booth Memorial Hos- 
pital, Main Street at Booth Memorial Ave. 
Flushing (445-1000). 

The problem of nutrition has become ever 
increasing due to diet fads and interest in 
organic foods. Many people undertake diet- 
ing and due to their lack of nutritional re- 
quirements become undernourished. Some 
organic foods have no mineral or vitamin 
content due to soil defictencies. The current 
rise in the use of additives has consequences 
that are unknown by the average consumer. 
Lucky Whip and Cool Whip, two synthetic 
whip creams, haye coconut oil as their pri- 
mary constituent. Coconut oll is extremely 
high in saturated fat and is of little nutri- 
tional value. Diet margarine is simply mar- 
garine whipped with water. The consumer is 
paying more money for this product because 
of the added water. All of these “convenience 
foods” are high in caloric value. The four 
basic food groups of meats, cereals and 
breads, fruits and vegetables, milk and milk 
products must be met in the proper amounts 
for a nutritious diet. 

“Health is a condition which depends upon 
certain factors; the balance between the sus- 
ceptibility of the people as compared with the 
virulence of the organism.” 

Queens Village and Floral Park have vari- 
ous programs available to combat health and 
nutritional problems. Weight watchers meet 
every Wednesday night at the Bell Park Jew- 
ish Center, “Hillside Ave. and 232 Street, 
Queens Village, New York. For a small fee, 
persons who wish to lose weight are set on a 
nutritious diet. At every session, the dieter 
records his/her progress. Those who are on 
the weight watchers diet have mentioned 
that they never feel hungry. This program 
gives an overweight person the opportunity 
to lose weight by eating properly and not 
endangering his/her health. 

The Jamaica Health Center has a num- 
ber of nutritionists available to aid the con- 
sumer who is unaware of human nutritional 
needs. They try to insure proper diets. 

The Home Economics Department of Mar- 
tin Van Buren High School, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Purnell, is trying to institute 
a consumer nutrition program in Pantry 
Pride, a nearby food store. They have sug- 
gested that a table, manned by several home 
economics students and a teacher, be set 
up in the store. In this manner, any con- 
sumer who wished to know the nutritional 
value of any product would be able to have 
her questions answered at this table. As yet, 
this plan has not been approved by the store 
manager. 
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Many schools are used at night as dental 
or medical clinics. The following list indi- 
cates where these services are available in 
Queens: 

Dental Clinics: 

(a) P.S. 45, 126-38 150 Street, Jamaica, 
J.A. 91853. 

(b) P.S. 116, 107 Ave. & 173 Street, Ja- 
maica, J.A. 64884. 

(c) P.S. 131, 84th Ave. & 172 Street, Ja- 
maica, R.E. 94229. 

(d) P.S. 50, 146-26 101 Ave. 

Diabetes & Glaucoma: P.S. 40, 109-28 Un- 
ion Hall Ave. 

The school system has always been con- 
cerned about health as evidenced by the 
numerous hearing tests, eye tests, recordings 
of weight and height, medical forms, dental 
forms, dieticians in the cafeterias, school 
nurses, hygiene and biology courses. In 
Martin Van Buren High School, the Home 
Economics Department offers several courses 
that are concerned with nutrition and 
health. Boys and girls are encouraged to take 
the two term Food Preparation Course which 
gives instruction on how to select and pre- 
pare food for its best nutritional value. 
Those who elect the one-term International 
Foods course are also given this instruction, 
in addition to consumer practices. Prospec- 
tive nurses taking Introductive Nursing learn 
about the different diets that must be pre- 
pared for special patients. 

The Health Careers course that is offered 
by the Biology Department is designed to 
teach the students the proper techniques of 
how to use microscopes, centrifuges, and 
other bacteriological equipment. The pupils 
are so effectively trained that many receive 
up to one year laboratory technician certi- 
fication after completing the course. Health 
Careers is a twenty week course. The first 
ten weeks of class are taught by Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy. Mr. Purnell teaches the remaining 
ten weeks. Blood tests are performed first 
using commercial blood. Once they have re- 
ceived this practice, the students test them- 
selves. On the basis of those tests, pupils 
have discovered that they had miononucleo- 
sis, anemia, and certain allergies. Routine 
treatments on urine are performed. Physical 
and chemical (acetone, albumin, and urinary 
sugar) examinations are made. The course 
might possibly be extended to include his- 
tology or tissue techniques. Through the 
various courses mentioned previously, edu- 
cators feel that “hopefully the students will 
learn something about health and nutrition, 
carry this information home, and irradiate 
others.” 


RESULTS OF HEALTH IN THE COMMUNITY SURVEY (35 
RESPONSES RECEIVED FROM STUDENTS AT THE MARTIN 
VAN BUREN HIGH SCHOOL) 


Queens Village 


Floral Park 
No Blank 


Question Yes No Blank Yes 


Are you satisfied with 
the availability of 
health and welfare 
facilities in your 
community?__..._._. 

Are you satisfied with 
these facilities?. 

Do you feel that the 

ew York City 
Department of 
Sanitation is 
functioning 
adequately to take 
care of refuse in your 
community?. 

Is the school that your 
child or you attend 
sufficiently teaching 
about the importance 
ws sane and A 


The following are some selected comments 
that were typical of the answers given to two 
opinion portions of the survey: 
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I. In your opinion, how can health facili- 
ties in your community be improved? 

“Increase emergency-room type facilities. 
When you have a serious accident and go to 
Long Island Jewish Hospital you have to wait 
up to 4 hours to see a doctor in the emer- 
gency room.” 

“We need facilities in Queens Village 
Proper before we can worry about improving 
them!” 

“More facilities should be built and the 
ones already built should be modernized.” 

“In many of these homes, corrupt practices 
are practiced, Many welfare home directors 
do not want to take a patient in on medi- 
caid. They want patients to pay privately. In 
some cases, they try to collect from both 
medicaid and from the private patient.” 

“They should be given some notoriety so 
that people will know of their existence.” 

“We have a shortage of doctors. If we could 
shorten the length of time of study, it would 
add incentive to potential doctors to com- 
plete study.” 

“Private institutions are very expensive to 
build and maintain so are public facilities. 
Improvements can be made with more funds, 
investigation into wasteful expenditures 
such as unemployment benefits to the young, 
healthy and lazy is one way... .” Queens 
Village Responses. 

“Although there is some availability, there 
should be more,” 

“They could give prompter service, instead 
of letting people wait in their clinics so 
long.” 

“Speaking only as a member of H.I.P., the 
only center in this area is the New Hyde 
Park Branch. It is woefully understaffed with 
@ resultant paucity of services. Another 
branch in the area would help.” 

“More information about birth control and 
abortions.” 

“Make the waits in hospital emergency 
rooms less.” 

“More community centers for older citizens, 
bingo groups, etc.” 

“Too expensive.” .. . Floral Park responses. 

2. Additional Comments: 

There should be greater federal, state, and 
local assistance to health institutions.” 

“The school cannot do all of the educating 
in terms of health and nutrition. Whether or 
not local health (mental and physical) fa- 
cilities are adequate must also hinge on 
community-wide surveys showing population 
breakdown.” “Only in this way can we ascer- 
tain the need.” 

“The importance of nutrition and health 


. Should be instituted at home and reinforced 


on all levels in school; kindergarten, etc. . . . 
Queens Village responses 

“Department of Sanitation should have 
more concern over our sanitation matters.” 

“The school should improve their hygiene 
course.” 

“Neither Biology nor Hygiene gives an 
adequate picture of nutrition and health. 
Recently the biology curriculum was revised, 
and the unit on health was omitted, with 
the expectation that it would be covered in 
hygiene. However, in hygiene the unit was 
also pretty much omitted.” 

“Nutrition is taught effectively in Home 
Economics, but someone not taking Home 
Economics receives no information.” . 
Floral Park responses 

Floral Park and Queens Village do not have 
adequate health facilities to meet the ever- 
growing demands and needs of its residents. 
The foremost issue, is the lack of hospitals. 
This health district has the most hospital 
beds, yet there is a shortage. This is a very 
serious problem. Patients are being dis- 
charged days ahead of time to provide room 
for more to be admitted. Residents of Floral 
Park are quite familiar with the five to eight 
hour wait in the Long Island Jewish Hos- 
pital’s Emergency Room. The district health 
center’s clinic is another example of over- 
crowding and long hours of waiting. If more 
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hospitals and clinics were built, these prob- 
lems would be eliminated. The reason there 
is an overcrowding in the health facilities, 
is that in the past ten years, there has been 
a large migration from the city to the sub- 
urbs, This is evidenced by the amount of 
new shopping centers, Finest on Hilside Ave., 
new schools, Hillcrest H.S. new homes, by 
the Glen Oaks golf course, and improvements 
in transportation, a direct bus to Manhattan. 
These new projects provide new homes, new 
jobs, more means of education and transpor- 
tation, luring New Yorkers from the crime 
trodden, air polluted, overcrowded city. 

To meet this growing population, the 
amount of medical care must corresponding- 
ly be increased. The number of agencies is 
large, but unfortunately, few are aware of 
their existence. The present community 
health programs should be increased to in- 
form the residents what is available to them. 
A program is currently being set up to edu- 
cate consumers how to shop wisely and ex- 
pose the low calorie frauds and misconcep- 
tions. Community improvement begins with 
community awareness and knowledge. The 
school health offerings, biology and hygiene, 
have been supplemented by an excellent 
Health Careers Course. This course provides 
more depth into such hospital procedures, 
as blood grouping and urine analysis. The 
mandatory eye and teeth check ups have 
necessitated proper medical care for young- 
sters. By being weighed and measured 
throughout elementary school, children have 
been encouraged to eat properly and out- 
grow their friends. The services offered by 
the Department of Sanitation could be great 
ly improved. Biweekly collections are often 
not sufficient. Street cleanings and washings 
would give residents more pride in their 
community, instead of feeling ashamed at 
the filthy roads, Nassau County sands the 
icy streets in winter, the Dept. of Sanitation 
should follow this example. Many automobile 
accidents could be eliminated. The nursing 
homes located within the community are 
very small and very expensive. Homes for the 
elderly can be partially paid through pen- 
sions and social security, but often the fam- 
ily is burdened with heavy payments. Medi- 
care and Mediciaid are wonderful ideas and 
have helped many people. But in individual 
cases, they have not provided enough. More 
extensive research should be done to make 
sure everyone has enough assistance to sur- 
vive. The amount of illnesses and sicknesses 
have been fairly consistent, and have not 
reached staggering proportions. 

The surveys taken reveal a great deal of 
dissatisfaction among students age 16 to 17 
living in Floral Park and Queens Village. It 
is up to them, as future homemakers, to try 
to improve the existing conditions (where- 
ever they live) by the proper means, or at 
least to make others aware of the problems. 
By community support, petitions, rallies, 
lobbys, etc. improvements could be made. 

RECREATION AND CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 

We have conducted a survey in Queens 
Village to determine the true recreational 
and cultural habits of the community resi- 
dents. Forty residents on three blocks in the 
neighborhood were surveyed and the data 
for the fill-in questions collated. The com- 
ments of persons interviewed are stated in 
the report. 

Among the problems encountered in 
searching this report were the lack of in- 
formation in the public libraries (the in- 
formation on recreation wasn’t broken down 
into small areas like Queens Village) and the 
unavailability of one listing of all the recre- 
ational or cultural facilities in the area, thus 
forcing us to do our report in a piecemeal 
fashion, working mostly from the survey and 
from interviews. One other problem en- 
countered was that many residents, leery of 
our intentions, would not cooperate in an- 
swering the surveys or granting interviews. 
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One of the most active centers for com- 
munity recreation and culture is the 
Y.M.C.A, located at 238-10 Hiliside Ave. It 
boasts of a membership of two thousand five 
hundred, and according to Mrs. Irene Handler 
secretary of the Queens Village Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Y.M.C.A.’s 
executive board, our “Y” is unique in that 
it is the only family-oriented “Y” in the 
United States. By a family-oriented “Y”, she 
means that there are no facilities for board- 
ers and that the activities taking place at 
the “Y” can be enjoyed by all members of the 
family. 

Since the main objective of the Y.M.C.A. 
is to provide recreational activities to its 
members, the “Y” in our neighborhood 
sponsors the following groups and clubs: 
aquatic groups for all ages, volleyball teams, 
a “leaders club” for the teenagers of the 
community, a yoga class with a professional 
teacher, a Ladies Auxiliary which runs the 
adult social functions and takes care of 
entertaining visiting personnel from other 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and an “international gym” where 
the entire family can exercise together. The 
Y.M.C.A. in Queens Village is especially 
proud of its experiment in water instruc- 
tion, the “Mom and tot swim.” Young in- 
fants (as young as six months old) are 
placed into the deep section of the Y.M.C.A.'s 
pool along with their mothers and taught 
how to swim while under professional super- 
vision. According to Mrs. Handler, astound- 
ing results have been achieved through this 
program. 

Besides offering programs to its members, 
the Y.M.C.A. lends a helping hand to other 
groups. One of these favors to the com- 
munity was the Martin Van Buren High 
School exchange program. From its incep- 
tion in February, 1971 until the end of the 
school term in June, 1971, a limited number 
of students were offered full use of all the 
facilities at the “Y”. The Y.M.C.A. also 
brings in groups of mentally retarded and 
underprivileged children to use their facili- 
ties. The swimming team of Van Buren also 
uses the Y.M.C.A.’s pool for practicing. 

Outside groups using the Y.M.C.A. for their 
meetings include the Borough President’s 
Planning Board No. 13, chapter 560 of the 
American Association for retired persons 
(members, although over 55 years of age, do 
not have to be retired), and the Rocky Hill 
Civic Association, Inc. 

The churches and temples of the neigh- 
borhood are also active in providing culture 
and recreation for their members. The Bell 
Park Jewish Center, located opposite Van 
Buren H.S. on Hillside Ave. sponsors a bas- 
ketball team, a youth group, a lending H- 
brary, evening adult courses, and a lecture 
series. Groups using the center for meetings 
include Sophie's Weigh-in Ltd., L’Chaim 
B'nai B'rith Youth Adults (a singles club), 
and the boy scouts. Also offering the com- 
munity reading material and a quiet study 
hall is the Christian Science Reading Room 
located on 217th Street and 93rd. Ave. It is 
open to all those interested in learning about 
the Christian Scientists. $ 

Contrary to what you might think, Queens 
Village offers a multitude of organized sports 
activities. Among these are gymnastics, judo, 
karate, bowling, lifesaving, skin diving, scuba 
diving, aquatics for small children, yoga, lit- 
tie league, and all the teams organized by the 
various schools and churches in the commu- 
nity. According to our survey 40% of the 
interviewees participate actively in one type 
of sport or another. Those adults most in- 
volved in sports activities are those who have 
younger children. 

Queens Village’s major park facility is 
Alley Pond. The park offers tennis courts, 
handball courts, baseball field, football flelds, 
and picnic areas. During the summer months 
rock concerts are held free of charge. One 
other major park is on Braddock Ave. Al- 
though it is minuscule in comparison to Alley 
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Pond, it does offer tennis courts, handball 
courts, and basketball courts to those who 
live closer to it than Alley Pond. 

As for the fine arts in the community 
Queens Village has two theaters, an oil paint- 
ing group, and it is projected that a play- 
house will be erected in the near future 
adding tremendously to the fine arts in the 
community. 

A major social and cultural event in 
Queens Village was the Centennial Celebra- 
tion which took place this past year. The 
functions that the Centennial Association 
ran were three parades, a street closing at 
which groups from various opera and ballet 
companies performed and the setting up of 
a Queens Village Museum. At this point the 
Association is pondering the possibility of 
continuing the celebration an extra year. 

A survey by the Community Council of 
Greater New York has broken the city into 
74 neighborhoods and set up indices for each 
neighborhood in each of several areas so that 
the average of the indices across the entire 
city is 100. Queens Village's index of play- 
grounds is only 15. However, our index of 
scouting membership among the commu- 
nity’s youth is 28 (more than twice the 
city’s average) and its index of scouting lead- 
ership, 271, if the highest in the city. 

It is safe to say that most of the recrea- 
tional needs of Queens Villagers are satisfied 
here in the community. However, the same 
cannot be said for culture. Fine arts of high 
quality are lacking in this area, and many 
people surveyed commented that they must 
travel to neighboring communities or to Man- 
hattan to see stage performances and con- 
certs. For example, Queens Village no longer 
has a concert series of its own, and those who 
want to join the series must sign up with the 
Laurelton or the New Hyde Park groups. Res- 
idents said they would like to see operas or a 
museum in this area. 

The two motion picture theaters in Queens 
Village, the Queens and the Community, are 
located on Jamaica Ave. and Springfield 
Boulevard, and on Jamaica Ave. and 217 
Street respectively. 

The Queens Theater has two thousand seats 
and has two shows daily. On weekends “Kid- 
die Matinees” supplement the regular fen- 
tures at both the Queens and Community 
Theaters. It is estimated that 728,000 people 
visit the Queens Theater yearly. (It is to be 
noted that the statistics quoted about the 
movie theaters in Queens Village were ob- 
tained from the home office of Century 
Theaters). These figures are inaccurate for 
our purposes due to the fact that it was un- 
known to the source how many of the peo- 
ple involved actually reside in Queens Village. 

The Community Theater holds 900 people 
and runs its shows on similar time basis as 
the Queens Theater. The two theaters, both 
Century, run different shows simultaneously. 
This offers a diversified choice of shows to 
movie-goers in Queens Village. Again, accord- 
ing to the Century’s home office, it is approxi- 
mated that 312,000 people frequent the thea- 
ter yearly. 

As for movie-going in Queens Village, 57, 
5% of the people surveyed claim to frequent 
the theaters less than once a month; 35% 
have been recorded as going to the movies one 
to three times a month, 7.5% go four to five 
times a month, and none surveyed attend the 
movies more than five times a month. 

Television, by far, is the most utilized rec- 
reational source. Once again, those Queens 
Village residents surveyed supplied us with 
the following statistics: 59% watch less than 
one hour per day, 42.5% watch television one 
to three hours a day, 35% watch four to five 
hours per day, and 17.5% of those surveyed 
watch T.V. more than five hours per day. 

Radio also seems to be a popular recrea- 
tional facility in the houses of Queens Vil- 
lage. Our survey yielded the following data: 
20% of those surveyed listen to the radio 
less than one hour per day, 50% listen 
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one to three hours per day, 15% for four to 
five hours per day, and 159% for more than 
five hours per day. 

The following comments were taken from 
the surveys: “I'd like to see more movies that 
were (sic) appropriate for the family.”; “less 
expensive movies”; “more discount admis- 
sions”; “movies that a family can see to- 
gether”; “eliminate restricted movies”; “bet- 
ter movies, for example, ‘Love Story’ was 
shown in Elmont, not Queens Village, ‘Gone 
With the Wind’ was shown at Glen Oaks, not 
Queens Village.” “Movies should all be one 
dollar,” Pertaining to television, one Queens 
Villager states that, “more T.V. stations like 
channel 13 should be on the air.” 

One can see that sex in the film arts and 
high prices at the box office are forcing 
Queens Villagers to avoid their local theaters. 
Most people would like to see the return of 
the family movie. In conclusion if you are 
watching your “boob tube” every night, you 
are not alone .. . Queens Village is watching 
along with you. 

The most accessible source of reading mate- 
rials for Van Buren students is the school 
library itself. However, not many students 
are taking advantage of this excellent fa- 
cility. “Our students are taking advantage of 
this excellent facility. “Our students are not 
reading much,” says Mrs. Schwartz, librarian 
in Van Buren. From September, 1969 to 
June, 1970, 15, 214 books were borrowed 
from the school library, and between Sep- 
tember, 1970 and June, 1971, the number of 
books taken out was 17,044. Mrs. Schwartz 
comments that this averages out to about 
four books taken out over an entire year per 
Van Buren students. She attributes this to 
the fact that there are no study periods in 
Van Buren, many students take buses to get 
home and cannot stay late to browse in the 
library, and many students do not want to 
borrow books since they do not want to have 
the responsibility of returning them on time. 
Mrs. Schwartz states with pride that the 
library is a specialized MWbrary, purchasing 
books specially to satisfy teenage reading 
interests. “We try to fill all students,” she 
adds, with a large collection of periodicals, 
paperbacks, and technical scentific books. 

The single branch of the Queens Borough 
Public Library in our community is the 
Queens Village branch, located at 94—IT 217th 
Street. Total book circulation for the period 
July, 1970 to June, 1971 at the Queens Vil- 
lage branch was 212,119, a decrease of 1,029 
books from the year before, according to the 
library’s own records. This makes the branch 
the seventh most active, out of the 55 
branches in Queens. Of the books borrowed, 
67% were adult books and the rest juvenile. 
In the same period as above, July, 1970 to 
June, 1971, there were 64,513 requests for in- 
formation telephoned to the branch, 22,485 
requests for instruction on use of the library, 
and 17,382 researchers helped by the librari- 
ans, the above statistics for the adult section 
of the library only. For the juvenile section, 
the corresponding numbers for the same 
period are 22,046; 10,259; and 7,320. This adds 
up to a total of 104,380 adult requests and 
39,625 juvenile requests for reference and, 
putting the Queens Village in fourth place 
borough wide in total reference in July, 1970 
to June, 1971. 

In the same period, 2,914 adult and 2,422 
juvenile library cards were issued to people 
registering for the first time, giving the 
Queens Village branch a total active registra- 
tion of 8,862 adults and 7,121 juveniles, for 
a grand total of 15,983. (See appendix, figure 
4, for the data obtained for the Queens Vil- 
lage branch from the Queens Borough Public 
Library circulation statistics: June 30, 1970 
and 1971.) 

The following distribution of reading 
habits was obtained from the survey con- 
ducted: 35% use the library less than once 
a month, 37.5% go to the library between one 
and three times a month, 10% go between 
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four and five times a month, and 17.5% use a free course on investing in securities, 


it more than five times per month. One of 
the Queens Village residents surveyed, a blind 
man, receives recordings of recent issues of 
Newsweek and Reader's Digest from the 
Queens Borough Library main branch and 
hopes that the service will be widened in 
scope. Another resident who enjoys classical 
records would like to see more opera record- 
ings circulated. Many people surveyed ex- 
pressed the desire for longer library hours, 
and one requested that all libraries be opened 
on Sundays. In view of the recent vandalism 
of the local library, one person wanted “fam- 
ilies to form a patrol to control and guard 
Q.V. library, so we have no more fires, etc.” 

From the comments received on our sur- 
veys, it is our conclusion that the limited use 
of the library is largely due to the fact that 
the hours kept by the library are inconven- 
ient to a large segment of Queens Village’s 
population. 

From the decrease in circulation and the 
increase in reference at the Queens Village 
branch this year over the year before, it is 
our conclusion that the library is being used 
less and less as a source of entertainment 
and more as a source of pure facts. The sur- 
prisingly low utilization of the library by 
the residents surveyed can perhaps be ex- 
plained by the popularity of television and 
other forms of recreation. 

Van Buren is extremely active in provid- 
ing a center for recreation and culture in 
the community. 

From 7:40 AM to 5:15 P.M., Van Buren’s 
responsibility is to its 4400 students. To pro- 
vide stimulation for students of varying in- 
terests, a myriad of clubs and teams has 
been established, many clubs existing for the 
first time this year. Most meet in class- 
rooms during the afternoon hours with fac- 
ulty advisors for supervision except for ac- 
tivities such as the Sophomore Sing which 
meets in the morning, as many tenth grad- 
ers are on late session at school. According 
to the listing of extra-curricular activities, 
there are about 34 non-athletic clubs and 4 
boys and 6 girls athletic-oriented teams and 
clubs this fall term. Most teams are support- 
ed financially by the Senior Organization, 

In the evening hours, the school is the 
scene of rehearsals for SING and the Senior 
Show. In addition, a full recreational pro- 
gram is provided by the evening community 
center. 384 students have purchased one dol- 
lar tickets to attend the five night a week 
center, and starting this year, girls are al- 
lowed to come on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, when they are under the supervi- 
sion of Mrs. Kate Raynor. The main activities 
are volleyball, basketball, and gymnastics. 
Mr. 8. G. Elstein, the man in charge, com- 
ments, “I’d rather have ‘em (teenagers) in 
here than standing around on street corners. 
However, due to a shortage of funds, the 
community center opened late in the term 
and the staff has been cut. 

The Office of Continuing Education spon- 
sors a choral group made up of Junior High 
School 109 graduates and run by Mr. San- 
tonocito which meets each Tuesday. Mr. San- 
tonocito also runs an adult choral group 
which visits hospitals and old age homes to 
give concerts. 

Many other groups make use of the 
school’s facilities. On Friday evenings, the 
cafeteria is used by the Sea Rangers for 
marching drills. The Bell Park Jewish Cen- 
ter, American Martyrs, St. Gregory's, and In- 
carnation each use the gym once a week for 
basketball practice, and one section of the 
gym is partitioned off for this purpose. On 
Tuesday evenings, the United States coast- 
guard Auxiliary offers a free course to adults 
and teenagers interested in learning about 
knots, buoys, and the handling of boats 
(participants must buy charts of the local 
coastal waters). Those completing the course 
are given a certificate for boating which is 
equivalent to a driver’s license. The New 
York Stock Exchange provides speakers for 


given on five consecutive Mondays for one 
hour per lecture. 

The rest of the courses in the Adult Edu- 
cation Center meet for eight sessions at a 
cost of $12. A total of 600 people are en- 
rolled in 24 courses, with Van Buren stu- 
dents allowed to take the courses in typing, 
stenography, rapid reading, auto mechanics, 
and PSAT preparation, but not in the golf, 
bridge, or dancing courses where adults 
might object. Some of the more notable 
courses are the high school equivalency 
class, English for foreign born people, and 
which uses the school’s science laboratory. 

The $7,000 in fees collected by the Adult 
Education center make the courses self-sus- 
taining, but Mr. Elstein is looking for even 
more community participation. He states, 
“There's room for plenty more activity. .. . 
They (Bell Parkers) have their social activi- 
ties at home.” Mr. Elstein is looking for- 
ward to a memory course. 

A major conclusion of the interview with 
Mr. Elstein is that the school is being used 
by many groups in the evening, but it is 
not being used to its fullest capacity. Mr. 
Elstein remarked that he would be happy 
to hire more teachers and give more courses 
if he had sufficient enrollment. 

In looking at the list of extracurricular 
clubs offered in Van Buren, it is our con- 
clusion that the school offers enough clubs 
to satisfy anyone's needs and taste, and new 
clubs can be started by interested persons 
(the English Honor Society was created as 
a result of a one-girl crusade). 

One of the biggest problems confronting 
Queens Village is that its parks and street 
corners are becoming teenage hangouts. The 
complaint mentioned most often by the resi- 
dents surveyed was that Alley Pond Park 
and Braddock Park are no longer safe. Teen- 
agers smoke and inject drugs there as well 
as indulge in the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Vandalism is another problem facing the 
community. Some Queens Villagers reported 
that obscenities were written on sidewalks, 
doors, and cars with spray paint. The 
churches and temples of this area have all 
been vandalized at one time or another and 
fires are often set in mail boxes and trash 
cans. 

Now that the 105th Precinct has been re- 
located in Rochdale, residents fear that 
muggings and robberies, which up until now 
have only been isolated incidents, will in- 
crease. 

One last comment made by a concerned 
Bell Parker sums up the situation: “It is un- 
fortunate that in a community such as this 
which has always been secure, we have had 
to resort to organizing an auxiliary police 
force to insure the safety of the residents. 
In addition, the recent vandalism at our 
local library is very distressing.” 

It is our conclusion that idle use of 
leisure time could be conquered by creat- 
ing more teen-age centers where the young 
people of the community could congregate 
and pass the time in organized activities. 

In the words of one Bell Parker, “The com- 
munity needs a place where young people 
can meet and get together, socialize, and 
have any activities that they desire with a 
certain amount of supervision. Hopefully 
this would lessen the number of incidents 
of an unwholesome nature by giving our 
young people outlets and a place where they 
feel they can belong.” 

SURVEY SAMPLE 

How often does your family: 

(a) watch television: less than 1 hr. per 
day; 1-3 hrs. per day; 4-5 hrs. per day; more 
than 5 hrs. per day. 

(b) listen to the radio: less than 1 hr. per 
day; 1-3 hrs. per day; 4-5 hrs. per day; more 
than 5 hrs. per day. 

(c) use the library: less than once per 
month; 1-3 times per month; 4-5 times per 
month; more than 5 times per month. 
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(d) use parks in Q.V.: less than once per 
month; 1-3 times per month; 4-5 times per 
month; more than 5 times per month. 

Number of people in your family. 

List ages of children. 

I. List the organized sports activities in 
which members of your family participate 
(Little League, bowling club, basketball team, 
etc.) 

2. List the cultural facilities that your 
family utilizes and the fine arts activities in 
which they participate (concert series, eve- 
ning courses, lectures, etc. 

3. What recreational facilities does your 
family frequent? 

4. Comment on the quality of the facilities 
in Queens Village that you mentiorfed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


5. What evidences of unwholesome activity 
do you know of? Be specific. 

6. How, in your opinion, could the facilities 
mentioned above be improved? (better 
movies, longer library hours, etc.) What 
facilities would you like to see here in Queens 
Village? 

DATA COLLECTED FROM SURVEY 
. Watching Television: 
. Less than 1 hour per day: 5%. 
. 1 to3 hours per day: 42.5%. 
. 4 to 5 hours per day: 35%. 
. Greater than 5 hours per day: 17.5%. 
. Radio Listening: 
Less than 1 hour per day: 20%. 
. 1 to 3 hours per day: 50%, 
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4 to 5 hours per day: 15%. 
. More than 5 hours per day: 15%. 
. Use of the Library: 
Less than once per month: 35%. 
1 to 3 times per month: 37.5%. 
. 4 to 5 times per month: 10%. 
. More than 5 times per month: 17.6%. 
. Movie Attendance: 
Less than once per month: 57.5% 
1 to 3 times per month: 35%. 
. to 5 times per month: 7.5%. 
More than 5 times per month: 0.0%. 
. Park Attendance (Queens Village) 
Less than once per month: 67.5%. 
1 to 3 times per month. 
. 4 to 5 times per month. 
More than 5 times per month: 12.5%. 


FONE PONDER ORONO Re 


QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION STATISTICS; JUNE 30, 1970-1971, QUEENS VILLAGE BRANCH 


[July 1969-June 1970 and July 1970-June 1971} 


Circulation 


Increase or 
decrease 


Adult reference statistics 


Quarterly 


Juvenile 


Yearly 


Total adult 


Adult Total Adult Juvenile Total Information Instruction Research reference 


35, 929 18,743 
34, 055 15, 466 


54,672 
49, 521 


139, 576 73,572 


213, 148 
142, 630 69, 489 


212,119 


—13, 848 48, 987 
—1, 029 64, 513 


8,774 


69, 902 
17, 382 


1969-70 12,141 
1970-71 22, 485 104, 380 


JUVENILE REFERENCE STATISTICS: JULY 1969 TO JUNE 1970; 
JULY 1970 TO JUNE 1971 


In- _ Total 
struc- Re- juvenile 
tion search reference 


Infor- 
mation 


1969 to 1970. 19,275 9,954 
1970 to 1971 
Total reference: 
July 1969 to 
June 1970. 
July 1970 to 
June 1971 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS: JULY 1969 TO JUNE 1970; 
JULY 1970 TO JUNE 1971 


Annual-New Total active members 


Juve- 
Adult nile Total 


Juve- 
Adult nile Total 


1969 to 1970... 2,857 2,472 5,329 8,212 6,940 15,152 
1970 to 1971... 2,914 2,422 5,336 8,862 7,121 15,983 


HOUSING AND SCHOOL FACILITIES 


Even though Queens Village is considered 
a middle class residential area, it is split 
into two definite economic sections; Jamaica 
Ave. is the boundary line between them. The 
upper middle class is located in the north- 
ern section while the lower middle class is 
in the southern section. The housing in each 
of these areas reflect positive differences in 
economic strata. 

There are approximately the same number 
of private houses in both the northern and 
southern sections of Queens Village. In the 
north, the houses are between 20 and 40 
years old. These houses are in excellent re- 
pair and sell between 40 to 70 thousand dol- 
lars. On the other hand, in the south, the 
houses are of lesser quality. Their age runs 
between 30 to 50 years old and their selling 
price is in the range of 20 to 40 thousand 


dollars except for a few newer additions in 
both sections. 

The types of dwellings in the north are 
ranches, one and two family houses, colo- 
nials, up and down houses, old frame houses, 
and a few split levels. The south has old 
frame houses, one and two family houses, 
and some ranches. Comparing the similar 
type of houses in the north and south, there 
is one significant difference. The houses in 
the north are larger and they are on larger 
plots of land. 

About eighty percent of all homes in this 
community are privately owned. Beside these 
houses, there is a New York State aided co- 
operative on both sides of Hillside Ave.; The 
Bell Park Manor and Terrace is low cost 
housing for veterans. The number of units 
are divided equally above and below Hill- 
side Ave. There are also some apartment 
buildings. Most of these buildings are located 
on both sides of Jamaica Ave. The size of 
these apartment buildings vary between five 
and twelve stories high and cover about one 
quarter to one half of a city block. One of 
the largest of these buildings is located on 
the corner of Springfield Blvd. and Union 
Turnpike. 

The problem of overcrowding and conges- 
tion does not exist. There are no places where 
large numbers of people live in a small area. 
This is due to the fact that there are no 
gigantic housing projects, few apartment 
buildings and large numbers of private 
homes. There are no slum areas in Queens 
Village because this is a middle class area 
which is well kept. Since most houses are 
owned by their occupants, the occupants 
have pride in their community and their 
property. 

In 1922, Queens Village started to expand. 
New houses were being built to accommodate 
the influx of people moving into this com- 
munity. Today, there is very little land left 
to have houses built on. There is only one 
new housing development in this vicinity. 


These are two family attached homes sit- 
uated on Pontiac Street near P.S. 118. 

An overall view of Queens Villiage is a 
middle class community composed basically 
of private homes with a few small apart- 
ment buildings. It has very little room for 
expansion but it is not overcrowded. 

Local board 13 of the Borough President 
Planning Board is the only active community 
planning group. The function of this local 
board is to settle major fights over zoning 
problems, school problems and other prob- 
lems of the community. There are twenty- 
seven representatives from this neighborhood 
on this board. Mrs. Hayes of the Borough 
President’s Office is present during every 
meeting and she reports to the main board 
the results of the meeting. 

There are many civic associations through- 
out Queens Village (over 20). These civic 
associations deal usually with the same prob- 
lems the Borough President Planning Board 
has. These organizations are formed by con- 
cerned homeowners. The main functions of 
these associations is to protect the members 
from any infringement of their rights. These 
associations are all members of the Eastern 
Queens Civic Association. This parent orga- 
nization is extremely strong because it is 
backed by a large portion of all the home- 
owners of Eastern Queens. 

Martin Van Buren High School which is 
located on Hillside Ave. and 232 Street, is 
overcrowded. The rezoning of certain areas 
of Queens and the additional busing has 
caused Martin Van Buren to hold about 1000 
students more than its capacity. Martin Van 
Buren can service Queens Village comforta- 
bly but, Van Buren doesn’t only take stu- 
dents from Queens Village. Students from 
Belirose, Floral Park, Springfield Gardens and 
parts of Queens Village do attend. Van Buren 
is the only school in the community which 
has this overcrowding problem. The follow- 
ing table lists the school’s of the community, 
their enrollment and capacity. 


Enroliment 
White 


Num- Per- Num- 
ber cent ber 


Negro 


Per- 
cent 


Puerto Rican 


Construction 


Grades Address Principal 


Capacity 


Plus or 


Total minus 


86-35, 235. Charles Strier. 
91-37, 222 Louis Abramowitz. 
104-12 Springfield; Eudice Stadlen. 
89 and 297 Irving Greenberg. 
213-09, 92. Sidney Goodman. 


7-9 
9-12 Hillside-232 Maurice Bleifeld. 
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WELFARE AGENCIES 


One of the major problems facing our large 
cities today is the increasing number of peo- 
ple using the social services provided for the 
public. New York City is a prime example 
with almost one-eighth of its population on 
some form of welfare. 

This study is concerned with the areas 
feeding students to Martin Van Buren High 
School, While a majority of pupils come from 
the Queens Village and surrounding areas, a 
few travel a considerable distance to attend 
this school. These areas do not truly repre- 
sent the Van Buren students, and are not 
included as they would distort the true 
picture. 

The vast majority of financial aid comes 
from the government: federal, state and local. 
However, there are a large number of private 
organizations that provide some service for 
the community. Church and other religious 
groups are an example. A spot check of a 
number of these organizations indicated that 
most merely provide social advice in the 
form of consultations and do not aid mone- 
tarily. Groups such as the Lighthouse help 
in rehabilitative areas. Also, a few organiza- 
tions dealing with financial aid do exist, such 
as veteran or union groups. 

However, problems arise in trying to obtain 
statistics from these people. They are either 
not available for public review, or cover such 
a large geographic area as to make them in- 
valid in this study. Consequently, the bulk 
of this report deals with governmental assist- 
ance only. 


All available statistics concerning numbers 
and locations ot the cases can be found to- 
wards the end of the report. They are pres- 
ently in as clear and accurate a manner as 
possible, It should be noted that some of the 
forms of comparison and areas involved may 
be overlapping or divided in seemingly illogi- 
cal ways. This is due to the fact that the 
organization conducting these surveys do so 
in accordance with their own needs. They 
were adapted as best as possible to show the 
proper relationships involved in our study. 

Governmental funds are made available 
from three levels: federal, state and local. 
This includes all types of welfare except for 
home relief which is shared equally by state 
and local agencies. Government, of course, 
obtains funds by the taxation of the popu- 
lace. This leads into the question as to 
whether there are enough funds to carry out 
this project in the proper manner. 

Much discussion has centered around this 
topic in recent months. In general, recipients 
of welfare feel that aid is at a level below 
a decent minimum. The average middle class 
worker on the other hand, resents paying 
money for someone who is not working. The 
area under study by this report consists 
mainly of the latter. Only a small percentage 
of the families of students attending Martin 
Van Buren receive some social service in 
comparison with the remainder of the city. 


ZONE 21.60—WITH CHILDREN 


Type of aid Cases 


Children 
Adults under§ children 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The only actual social service provided by 
the. school is the free lunch program. It is 
federally funded and comes under the juris- 
diction of the Central Board of Education. 

A point Mrs. Anker constantly stressed was 
that of a very liberal attitude by Van Buren 
towards the project. They feel that some of 
the established rules and standards are out- 
dated and thus cases are examined indi- 
vidually. Income versus dependents of the 
family are the deciding factors. However, 
Mrs. Anker does not adhere to exact numbers, 
correcting for such items as increases in the 
cost of living, abnormal situations, etc. 

Each person receives one pass each month 
with a place on it for the date to be marked 
off. If the student loses the pass, he must 
bring his own lunch for the remainder of the 
month. In the entire history of the program 
at Martin Van Buren there has not been one 
reported case of a pass being stolen or lost. 
Of course, they are tolerant of the student 
who forgets his pass every once in a while 
and a call by Mrs. Anker to the cafeteria will 
allow him to eat that day. 

In recent years the necessity for free lunch 
has decreased due to school policy of elim- 
ination as many lunch periods as possible. 
A majority of students go only for six periods 
which does not demand a lunch period. There 
are only fifty to sixty students using this 
program but there are a great number of 
people who are eligible but cannot utilize the 
program as they do not eat in school. 

A major problem in getting information is 
that the people consulted either do not know 
how to get you the facts you desire, or are 
not at liberty to divulge it to the public. 
This was true of the Social Service Bureau in 
Jamaica which serves the general eastern 
Queens area. From here we were referred to 
the main branch located in Manhattan, who 
referred us to Community Relations, who 
referred us to the commissioner of Com- 
munity Relations, who referred us to the 
Social Service Bureau in Jamaica. Having 
made a complete circle without obtaining any 
worthwhile information, we attempted to 
utilize every other possibility. These included 
the library, the Mayors Task Force, teachers 
in the school, etc. These all kept referring us 
to the Social Service Bureau in Jamaica. 

Just before totally giving up we decided to 
try the telephone circle again. After com- 
pleting the cycle up to Community Rela- 
tions, this time the lady gave us a different 
number which turned out to be The Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York. For- 
tunately they had much of the information 
we needed. 

The moral of the story is that somewhere, 
someone has the information you need. This 
problem is simply finding a lady who hap- 
pens to be in a good mood at that particular 
moment and who will take the time to help 
you. If we are to cope with welfare prob- 
lems of the community, Welfare Informa- 
tion should be made readily available to 
community members. 


Total 
Type of aid 
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These are the results of a survey taken in 
July, 1967. The city was divided into zones. 
The zones included in this report are: 21.40, 
21,60, 21.70, 29.10, 29.20. Students from each 
of these zones attend Van Buren. 

The results are divided into two main 
categories. They are: With Children and 
Without Children, These two les are 
also divided up. The cases with children are 
divided into six columns. They are: Type of 
Aid, Cases (number of cases), Adults, Chil- 
dren Under 5 (CH. UN.) Total Number of 
Children (Tot. Ch.), and Total Number of 
People (Tot. Peo.). The different types of aid 
are: Home Relief, Aid to Dependent Children 
(A.D.C.), Temporary Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (Temp. A.D.C.) Temporary A.D.C, is aid 
to the family of a worker who temporarily is 
out of work. Someone who is in between jobs. 

The cases without children are divided 
into eight columns. They are, Home Relief 
with one parent (H.R. I/P), Home Relief 
with two parents (FCASE), the number of 
adults in FOases, Old Age Assistance 
(O.A.A.), Aid to the Blind (A.B.), Aid to the 
Disabled (A.D.), Total number of cases (Tot. 
Cases), and Total number of people (Tot. 
Peo.). The H.R. I/P is aid given to one person 
living alone who is under the age of 65. An 
F Case is where two people (married) are 
receiving Home Relief. O.A.A. consists only 
of people over 65. 

When you mention Welfare, most people 
think of Home Relief. There are very few 
Home Relief cases in the school area, 13 in 
all. The largest part of them, 9, are in the 
southern most zone, 29.20, There are 3 in 
29.10 and 1 in 21.60. There are none in the 
two northern most zones 21.70 and 21.40. 
Zone 29.20 also has the only two Temporary 
A.D.C. cases in the area, Zone 29.20 has the 
highest number of welfare cases. It has by 
far the most A.D.C. cases. It also has the 
most O.A.A. 

Zone 21,70 has the least amount of Wel- 
fare. There are 15 cases of A.D.C., 12 cases of 
O.A,A., 4 cases of A.D. and 2 cases of H.R. 
I/P. There is no Home Relief given to fam- 
ilies. 21.60 has the second lowest number of 
cases. 21.40 is the third highest. This is due 
to the high number of A.D.C. cases in the 
zone. The second highest zone is 29.10. It has 
64 Welfare cases. 

These statistics show that in the school 
area, most of the Welfare cases are A.D.C., 
184 or 47%. The next highest is O.A.A. with 
130 or 34%. The next highest is Aid to the 
Disabled, with 6%. 

In another survey taken in Queens and 
parts of Brooklyn, there were 22,000 cases. 
85% of them were A.D.C. and 10% were 
O.A.A. In the city approximately 15% of the 
cases were O.A.A, The school area has an 
exceptionally high number of O.A.A. cases, 
Approximately 68% of the cases in the city 
are A.D.C. The school area has 20% fewer 
cases. The rest are about the same. 


ZONE 29.10—WITH CHILDREN 


Children 
under 5 


Total Total 


Cases Adults children people 


Home relief 


Temporary ADC. 


ha ig Se 


5 15 21 
14 49 66 
0 0 0 


19 
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ZONE 29,20—WITH CHILDREN 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Type of aid Cases Adults 


Children Total 
under5 children 


Total 


people Type of aid 


ZONE 21.70—WITH CHILDREN 


Children 
under 5 


Total 


F cases Aduits children 


9 36 
92 
4 


105 


0 
26 
0 


WITHOUT CHILDREN 


Adults OAA AB 


2 51 2 


WITHOUT CHILDREN 


Total 
cases 


Total 


people F Cases 


0 


ZONE 21.40—WITH CHILDREN 


F cases Adults 


Children 
under 5 


Total 
children 


Total 


people Type of aid 


0 
78 
0 


0 
106 
0 


WITHOUT CHILDREN 


Adults OAA AB 
0 12 0 
TOTALS WITH CHILDREN 


Children 
under 5 


Total 


Adults children 


20 


16 
164 150 
4 4 


106 


Adults 


TRANSPORTATION 


Several different forms of transportation 
are available in Queens Village. Residents 
have a choice between private transportation 
and mass transit. Below are discussed the 
situations and problems with several types of 
both forms of transportation. 

Residents of Queens Village rely heavily on 
the parkways of the area for transportation. 
Due to the lack of adequate mass transit 
facilities, there is often heavy congestion on 
the parkways. 

The Grand Central Parkway runs through 
part of Queens Village, Westward it connects 
with the Long Island Expressway and later 
leads into the Triborough Bridge. Eastward 
it goes through Nassau County to Eastern 
Long Island. 

Until recently, the part of the Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway running through Queens Vil- 
lage was one of the few remaining parts of 
the parkway which had only two lanes going 
in each direction. This should help greatly 
to alleviate some of these problems. One of 
the disadvantages of the widening has been 
the destruction of part of Alley Pond Park 
and other landscaping adjacent to the park- 
way. 

The Clearview Expressway currently runs 
from the Grand Central Parkway northward 
to the Throgs Neck Bridge. Proposals have 
been made to extend the expressway south- 
ward past Hillside Ave. to provide North- 
South access and to tie together the express- 
way system of Queens. There has been con- 
siderable opposition to the expansion pro- 
posal, It centers around the fact that many 
homes and a great deal of parkland would 
have to be destroyed to make way for the 
expressway. Several plans are being consid- 
ered that would minimize danger to the area. 
At the present no construction is underway 
because no plan has been approved by the 
New York City Board of Estimate. 

The Cross Island Expressway is the main 


F cases 
Total 


cases 


Total 
people 


WITHOUT CHILDREN 


Adults OAA 


2 


19 19 


Total number of cases with children 
Total number of cases without children. 


Total number of cases.. 


Total number of people with children 
Total number of people without children 


Total number of people 


route used by residents of Queens Village 
to get to Kennedy International Airport. To 
reach the airport, the Cross Island is used in 
a Southern direction. Going northward, it 
crosses the Long Island Expressway. 

Even though the L.LE. doesn’t run through 
Queens Village, many residents use it going 
westward for daily transportation to and 
from Manhattan. 

During the morning and afternoon rush 
hours, the congestion on these arteries is the 
greatest. Accidents frequently tie up traffic, 
especially on the L.I.E. and the Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway. The construction on the Grand 
Central Parkway has caused increased rates 
of congestion and accidents. 

There are other roads which are smaller 
than the parkways but are very important 
within Queens Village. These include Com- 
monwealth Blvd., Hempstead Turnpike, 
Springfield Blvd., Winchester Blvd., Union 
Turnpike, Hillside Ave., Jamaica Ave., Brad- 
dock Ave., Bell Blvd., and Hollis Court Blvd. 

Portions of Springfield Blvd. have recently 
been repaved and recurbed. Also, parts of 
Hillside Ave. have been repaved. Braddock 
Ave. is greatly in need of repair. No plans 
for it are scheduled in the near future. 

Plans for repaving of Union Turnpike from 
Little Neck Parkway to Francis Lewis Blvd., 
and this work will be done at some time in 
the near future. Improvements on Jamaica 
Bivd. have been recently completed. 

Private cars are used by the majority of 
Queens Village residents. Many of the local 
streets are greatly in need of improvement. 
When salt is put on the streets after winter 
snowstorms, there is a corrosive effect on the 
streets. This, along with melting ice and 
snow during the Spring, has caused potholes 
and cracks. 

Some streets flood after rainstorms due to 
poor drainage. Installation of storm sewers 
has ended some of these problems in Queens 
Village, notably in the vicinity of Martin Van 
Buren High School. 


Another problem in the streets is the lack 
of signs and lights to guide the motorist. 
Numerous accidents have been caused due to 
this problem, 

One of the main problems of mass transit 
in Queens Village is the complete lack of 
subways. It is necessary to take a bus to 
reach the subway. This means that Queens 
Village residents must pay double fares to 
reach Manhattan. 

Major improvements in mass transit that 
will help Queens Village have been approved 
by the State Legislature and the New York 
City Board on Estimate. The proposed North- 
east Queens Subway Line will run along the 
Long Island Expressway. It is expected to be 
built to Kissena Blvd. at first and later ex- 
tended to Springfield Blvd. This will still not 
penetrate Queens Village, but will bring the 
subway closer. 

Also, the extension of the subway along 
Hillside Ave. past 179 Street has been dis- 
cussed but nothing is on the agenda for the 
near future. If such action is taken, many 
Queens Village residents would only have to 
pay one fare instead of two. 

There are several buses which may be 
taken to reach the subways. One method is 
to take the Q 43 bus along Hillside Ave. to the 
IND subway at 179 Street. According to the 
N.Y.C. Transit Authority, buses run every 
2% minutes during the morning rush hour 
and every 5 to 744 minutes during the eyen- 
ing rush hours. During the non-rush hours 
and on week-ends, service is much less fre- 
quent. Waits of up to an hour for a bus are 
not uncommon. Also, the Q I can be used on 
Hillside Ave. The Q 36 bus runs along Hill- 
side Ave. until 212 Street, and along 212 
Street until Jamaica Ave. and continues 
along Jamaica Ave. 

Another method of reaching the subway 
is to take the Q 44A bus, which runs along 
Union Turnpike to the Kew Gardens Station 
of the IND subway. The Transit Authority 
says that the buses run every 4 minutes dur- 
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ing the morning and afternoon rush hours. 
During non-rush hours, and on week-ends, 
the service is much less frequent. Waits 
rarely exceed thirty minutes even on Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings. 

The subway can also be reached by tak- 
ing the Q 27, which runs along Springfield 
Blvd. in Queens Village to the Flushing Main 
Street IRT subway station. According to the 
transit authority, this bus runs every twelve 
minutes during morning and afternoon rush 
hours. Waits supposedly never exceed forty 
minutes on this line. However, the authors of 
this report know from personal experience 
that waits usually run about one hour dur- 
ing non-rush hour periods. On week-ends, 
waits can be considerably over one hour. 
When taken towards Queens Village, the Q 27 
ends by the Queens Village station of the 
Long Island Railroad. 

Express buses which run along Hillside 
Ave. (stopping at Springfield Blvd. and other 
places in Queens Village) into Manhattan 
during the morning rush hours and home 
during the evening rush hours are being 
used experimentally. The cost of these buses 
is one dollar each way. 

The Long Island Railroad can be taken 
from the Queens Village Station (Jamaica 
Ave. and Springfield Blvd.) either towards 
Manhattan or eastward towards Long Island. 
The cost of using these trains into Manhat- 
tan is considerably higher than that of the 
subway. Also, for many residents of Queens 
Village it would be necessary to take a bus 
to the railroad station. 

The proximity of Queens Village to Ken- 
nedy International Airport is both an advan- 
tage and a disadvantage. It is an advantage 
because of the accessibility of the airport. It 
is an disadvantage because residents are often 
subjected to the noises emitted by jet planes. 
The city is cooperating with the Port of New 
York Authority and with appropriate fed- 
eral agencies in the search for effective 
methods to reduce the disturbance. Proposed 
expansions to the airport are being carefully 
evaluated because of the noise pollution and 
other ecological problems. 

Taxicabs are not easily obtainable in 
Queens Village, although it is possible to call 
a dispatching service and have a cab sent to 
your home. The cost of taxi transportation 
prohibits many people from using them. 

Although bicycling is on the upswing, there 
are factors limiting it’s use for transportation 
in Queens Village. For one thing, the desig- 
nated bicycle paths are not used much be- 
cause of broken glass and the possibility of 
crime on these paths. Cyclists are urged by 
the police not to compete with automobile 
traffic on main thoroughfares. Quite often, 
cyclists are involved in accidents. 

The extension of the subway system to 
Queens Village is imperative to alleviate the 
mass transit deficiencies of the area. Along 
with the extension of the subway itself, im- 
provement in the quality of existing lines 
must be made. The service on the bus lines, 
especially the Q 27, must be improved, also. 
Availability of express buses should be made 
more widespread. The price of these buses 
should be lowered so that they do not exceed 
the price of going to Manhattan by regular 
buses and subway. This would encourage peo- 
ple to use these buses who are now prohibited 
from doing so by the extra cost. 

Although the improvements being made on 
arterial highways are commendable, improve- 
ments should be made on the smaller roads of 
Queens Village. Repaving is badly needed on 
many streets and should be done as soon as 
possible. 

If the fare on the Long Island Railroad 
could be kept down and the quality of serv- 
ices improved, this would become a more sig- 
nificantly used means of transportation for 
Queens Village residents. 

If more people would use forms of mass 
transit, congestion on the highways would be 
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greatly reduced. This would make transpor- 
tation easier for all residents of Queens 
Village. 

DRUG ABUSE 

According to the statistics furnished to us 
by the 105th Police Precinct, there were 62 
felony arrests for narcotics in Queens Vil- 
lage in 1968 as compared to 166 in 1969—a 
166% increase within one year. In 1968 there 
were 213 misdemeanors in comparison to 400 
in 1969. There was a 92% increase in the 
number of misdemeanors between 1968 and 
1969. Statistics as to the number of drug 
crimes in 1970-71 were not available, but we 
were informed that there was, once again, a 
startling increase. Various policemen in- 
formed us that although, superficially Queens 
Village appears to be in a state of decadence, 
it is not actually so; in comparison to many 
other communities, the drug abuse in Queens 
Village is small. 

Drugs are very common and very easily 
obtained in Queens Village, In essence, drugs 
are a very visible phenomenon, Local pushers, 
adolescents in their tenns, can be seen every 
day outside of the local high school, junior 
high school and neighborhood hangouts, with 
a full array, which include pot, pills, and even 
heroin, nervously awaiting to make their 
sales, in many instances to support their own 
habits. To encounter the bourgeois preva- 
lence of drugs, one only has to walk by some 
local hangouts to witness throngs of adoles- 
cents helplessly laughing from being high 
on smoke, or “nodding” out from either 
downs (barbiturates) or heroin. 

In doing our research, we contacted Mr. 
J. Ponz, who in 1970, interviewed 202 people 
from Queens Village, ranging in age from 
13 to 22, in reference to the extent of the 
use of drugs in the area. The majority of 
those interviewed ranged between 16 to 18 
years of age, with the mean at 17.2. Mr. Ponz 
stated that out of the 202 people he had 
arbitrarily chosen to be interviewed, 144 had 
tried some form of drug or drugs, at least 
once, for the purpose of getting high or 
stoned. The remaining 58 had used drugs 
(e.g. pills, amphetamines or barbiturate) un- 
der prescription of a doctor. From his data, 
we compiled the following table: 


Number of times taken 


10 to 
100 Habitual 


Drug 1to3 3to 10 


Marihuana, LSD, mesculin, 
methadrine, and other 
hallucigenics.__________ 

Pilis (amphetamines or 
barbituates)___..__.__.. 

Hard drugs e.g., heroin or 


Others e.g., glue or cough 
Oi. 


10 


After analyzing what information we had 
obtained, we decided that there are three 
main reasons why people take drugs. The 
three main categories are as follows: 

1. The person who is trying to escape. 

2. The person who is trying to be “cool.” 

3. The person in search of “kicks.” 

Many times all three categories are interre- 
lated and it could be difficult to isolate them. 

What is the person, who uses drugs for 
an escape trying to escape from? Queens 
Village is a very economical and socially 
stable community. The adolescents in Queens 
Village do not have to fight for thelr sur- 
vival. Queens Village is not dominated by 
violence in the form of street-gang warfare, 
nor is it in the midst of economic turmoil. 
It provides the inhabitant with a relatively 
stable and secure operating milieu. Then why 
the emphasis on escape? Listed below are 
reasons, stated by drug abusers in Queens 
Village, as to why they take drugs as an 
escape: 

“Man. there’s nothing to do around here 
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but get stoned. No parties, no dances, no 
beaches. This scene is a drag man. I wake up 
each morning, go to school, get out at 12:30, 
and got the whole day off. Can't get a job, 
so what's left to do? I'm totally bored. My 
only escape is smoke. It makes everything a 
little groovier—it’s like wearing “crystal spec- 
tacles.” I feel better, more relaxed, not so 
hung up—like baby, I'm free. I’ve escaped 
the doldrums of a dead town. It’s like I beat 
the system.” 

“The world is a bad place to live, and 
Queens Village is even worse, There aint 
a thing to do or a place to 
split to. As soon as I get my car I'm cutting 
out for good. Drugs bring me up—give me a 
boost. They don’t really change anything 
permanently—you got to come down—but 
for a couple of hours you feel liberated, with 
no chains. It’s a dynamite feeling, man. 
You oughta try it.” 

I'm very paranoid. There’s too much hap- 
pening too soon. Too much violence and too 
much trouble here. The world really scares 
me. On heroin everything is different. I'm up- 
tight about the habit but it’s worth it. When 
I'm stoned on horse the world’s hangups 
don’t get me uptight. I can leave all my 
problems behind—nothing really matters. 
When you're high the world’s problems seem 
remote, far away, and vague, You've escaped 
the reality of a corrupt world. Nothing mat- 
ters—not war, hate, social injustice—it’s all 
miles and miles away.” 

“My home life really stinks. My old man 
cut out years ago and my old lady always hits 
the juice. I have no communication with my 
brother or sister. Living at home is hell, so 
I get high. It shields me from those people. 
What I’m actually doing is escaping—mental- 
ly—not physically, for a couple of hours ev- 
ery day. If I didn’t get high I think I'd real- 
ly flip out and end up in Creedmore. If I 
had bread, I’d really escape. I’d cut out for 
good.” 

“Reality is a bad scene. I’m only twenty 
but I feel that I have experienced everything 
positive in life. What is there left to live 
for? Drugs give me an out, When I'm stoned 
I feel optimistic—like a release from the mis- 
emotion that plagues us. It may be a false 
feeling of security but it’s something to cling 
to. I don’t want to sound too spiritual but 
that’s where it’s at. Drugs make things a 
little brighter, a little bit better.” 

“Why live—I mean go through all the cruel 
hassels of life knowing that someday you're 
going to die. Why become a slave to the sys- 
tem? To me its seems hopeless. Drugs are 
my avenue of escape into total liberation and 
self-realization. They let me leave the dismal 
world of the egomaniacs. They give me tempo- 
rary happiness, temporary escape.” 

“Drugs make me free. They restore my faith 
in my fellow man. They are the only road to 
self-contentment in a world engulfed by ha- 
tred and hostility.” 

The person who uses drugs to be “cool” 
is in a completely different situation from the 
one trying to escape. He is not as pessimistic. 
His insecurities and sense of hopelessness is 
not as pronounced although he may also be 
peer group statue. Generally people are very 
concerned about being part of the group. 
This is evident in the following statement: 

“All my friends get stoned and I don’t 
want to be different. If I didn’t get stoned 
with them they would think something was 
wrong with me an they wouldn’t accept me. 
I'd be excluded from all their scenes, They 
would think I was a freak.” 

“Everybody, all my friends, use drugs. Why 
shouldn't I? If I didn’t they wouldn't hang 
around with me. I'd be labeled a drag. Who 
wants to go out and make a whole new set of 
square friends? I like the people I stay with 
and I want them to like me. They get 
wrecked; I get wrecked.” 

“I like the people I hang around with. They 
all think its coo] to get high. Why be differ- 
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ent? Why rebel against the cats I grew up 
with. I have a groovy time with them. We 
have groovy smoke parties—we all get stoned. 
It’s what’s happening, man.” 

“I haven't lived around here too long. I'm 
from Brooklyn, The cats I hang around with 
from here all turn on. So I get stoned too. 
In Brooklyn all my friends thought I was 
hip, and I want to make the same impression 
around here. Without friends it’s a real 
down—nobody to rap with. I need these 
people, and I want to be accepted by these 
people so I turn on with them.” 

“It’s cool to use drugs—just don’t abuse 
them. All my friends, even the chicks, get 
high, so I do too. If I didn’t there’d be noth- 
ing to do. Right now I don’t want anybody 
that doesn’t at least smoke. So if I didn’t 
turn on what would I do? I'd go crazy.” 

The third category that we drew was people 
in search of “kicks”. In the fifties, and even 
very early sixties, youth did things just for 
“kicks.” The only difference between today 
and yesteryear is that there is a shift in the 
methods of getting “kicks”. Drinking, “hot- 
rods” and street-fighting are out. Today there 
is something new—drugs. Drugs are not really 
a new phenomenon. Beatniks, back in the 
fifties, were smoking pot, and Black people, 
in Harlem, were overdosing from heroin in 
the twenties. Then why has mass media sud- 
denly switched its attention to the drug 
scene, to the point where at least two major 
periodicals have given front page coverage to 
drug users? The answer is that drugs, once 
thought as only a lower class entity has pene- 
trated into the middle and upper classes. 
American youth, regardless of their nation- 
ality has found a new kick, American youth 
is turning on in unbelievable proportions. 
Why is this kick so popular—so fashionable? 
Some people responded in the following man- 
ner: 

“Drugs are what's happening. Everything 
becomes groovier when you're stoned. Your 
senses are awakened, like you're really alive. 
Everything is just beautiful when you are 
high.” 

fr use to drink but that was a bad scene. 
I'd become all uncoordinated. I'd get sick and 
in the morning—forget it. Pot is much differ- 
ent—no sick feeling or hangover—nothing— 
just a good head.” 

“When I’m on acid or mese’ I can see things 
more clearly. I can really introspect—get into 
my head. It’s like a learning experience, ex- 
cept it’s a positive one. No teachers, no 
books—just reality. I really feel fantastic 
when I’m stoned.” 

“When you're stoned on acid the whole 
world looks beautiful. You feel super-groovy. 
There’s nothing that can compare with it.” 

“When I'm spaced I feel alive. Everything 
is nice, I feel very happy. I'm not a paranoid 
person or depressed regularly, so you can 
imagine how happy I feel when I’m spaced.” 

The strangest answer received was that of 
a seventeen year old girl, “The answer my 
friend is blowing in the wind.” She wouldn't 
explain this statement any further; I can 
only guess that she meant that not even she 
knew why she took drugs. 

Most of us who live in the Queens Village 
area noticed that a crowd of about fifteen 
kids from fifteen to nineteen years old hang 
around the local candy store every night. The 
owner, in a conversation about them, identi- 
fied them as mostly school dropouts. It is ob- 
vious to anyone passing by that they use 
drugs. Pot and pills are freely passed around. 
At times, one or another of the gang be- 
comes particularly noisy or throws up. We 
were told that a few of them “snort” heroin— 
and listening to their conversations con- 
firmed this. 

While standing in the store we caught 
snatches of conversation. No attempt was evi- 
dent to whisper or hide what was happen- 
ing. A sample follows: 

“Hey man, you got a cigarette?” “Naw I 
smoked my last one. Did you hear that Jerry 
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copped some dynamite hash and we'll get it 
at Pat’s pad?” “Go inside and see if Frank 
has any snort left. I can’t go in—Sol (the 
owner) hates me.” “Yeah, then we'll go to the 
laundry (an adjoining store) and get of.” 

Every night seems to follow this same pat- 
tern—at least the same kids are there saying 
almost the identical things every time we go 
to pick up a newspaper. Once we saw the 
group kicked out of the laundry store. The 
owner yelled, “Get out you dirty bums, Take 
your lousy pot with you or else I'll get the 
cops. You should all be in jail.” One guy obvi- 
ously stoned became very abusive and his 
friends pulled him away, warning him loudly 
that he had better shut up and leave before 
they all got into trouble. 

Queens Village is not unusual in today’s 
drug oriented society. Queens Village is ev- 
erywhere, everywhere young people live. 
America has been struck with a new disease— 
drugs—and Queens Village is only sympto- 
matic of America’s illness. The fifties were 
characterized by drinking—the sixties by 
drugs. What about the seventies? No one can 
be sure. Suicide? Maybe. The rate has been 
steadily rising. In the meantime something 
must be done regarding our drug crisis— 
something positive, Legislation is not the real 
answer since it does not strike at the root 
of the problem. The problem is not and has 
never been political. Its roots go deep be- 
neath our political institutions. America is 
drowning in a sea of alienation. North and 
South, Whites and Blacks, youth and their 
Parents are all alienated from each other. 
Before we can solve any of our drug prob- 
lems we must put an end to this situation. 
We must work to make America the America 
we read about, learned about in school texts, 
and was taught to protect. America must earn 
our respect. This is obviously a long range 
goal. The many addicts alive today need help 
now. A program of rehabilitation that will 
truly serve the needs of our community must 
begin functioning. 


Rehabilitation facilities 


Interfaith Hospital, 175-10 88th Ave., 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Executive Director: Thomas 
W. Matthews, M.D.; Chief of Professional 
Services: Benjamin Primm, M.D. 

Identifying Data: Interfaith Hospital has 
both an in-patient and an out-patient de- 
partment which service drug addicts. 

Eligibility: Any drug addict is eligible. 

Service: Medical service is offered in the 
form of detoxification and methadone main- 
tenance. Hospitalization is arranged. Indi- 
vidual and group therapy as well as a thera- 
peutic community are provided. Religious, 
family and vocational counseling is given. 
In addition, temporary food and shelter is 
provided, 

Staff: 1 psychiatrist, 2 psychologists, 24 ex- 
addicts, 15 social workers, 14 physicians, 32 
nurses, 1 teacher, 6 clergy, 251 volunteers. 
There are also staf members engaged in arts, 
crafts, music and recreation. 

Program: There is a preventive program as 
well as a youth program in operation. 

Statement by Director: (not verbatim): 
Dr. Matthews disclosed that the drug detoxi- 
fication program at Interfaith Hospital is 
quite effective. His estimates indicated suc- 
cess with percentages ranging from 80 to 85 
of the addicts who require treatment. He 
bases the success to the complete drug edu- 
cation program given to addicts. Besides 
using standard methadone treatment (to 
physically kick the habit), individual and 
group therapy are introduced. Ex-addicts 
themselves advise incoming patients. 

Community and Narcotic Action Center, 
602 Bergen Ave., Queens, N.Y., Director: Mrs. 
Elsie Brown. 

Identifying Data: The Community and 
Narcotic Action Center is a private non-sec- 
tarian facility located in a storefront. At- 
tendance is voluntary. The agency is ac- 
eredited and funded by ASA. 
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Eligibility: A client can be paroled to the 
agency and also accepted if a court case is 
pending. He may remain in treatment if 
using drugs. There is no fee. 

Staff: Full-time, 2 ex-addicts plus the 
director. 

Services: Clients receive individual and 
group therapy as well as vocational counsel- 
ling. Referrals are made to private doctors 
and hospitals for medical detoxification. Re- 
ferrals for urinalysis are also made. 

Program: The agency participation in gen- 
eral community program meetings. 

Additional comments: The agency sub- 
scribes to the philosophy of “different strokes 
for different folks,” 

Jewish Community Services of Long Is- 
land, 97-45 Queens Blvd., Rego Park, N.Y., 
Contact Mrs, Mildred Heller. 

Identifying Data: Jewish Community Serv- 
ices of Long Island is a private family service 
agency which began a special experimental 
out-reach program for the young drug abuser 
in September 1969, It is a multifunction 
agency offering a wide range of services to 
families and children including marital 
counseling, psychiatric and psychological 
consultation and homemaker service. The 
agency is funded by the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. 

Eligibility: The agency services all of 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties with 
special concentration by the Drug Abuse 
Projects in Northern Queens. Heroin ad- 
dicts referred elsewhere. Indigenous work- 
ers make initial contact with troubled 
youngsters on the street and set up appoint- 
ments between adolescents and caseworkers 
in the project. Although parents are not 
seen initially, early involvement of parents 
in treatment process is a goal. 

The agency continues to accept other re- 
ferrals through its regular intake. Clients 
who have a court case pending are accepted 
by the agency but not paroled to the agency. 
A fee based on eligibility to pay is charged. 
Attendance is voluntary. Non-jewish clients 
accepted. 

Staff: full-time, 3 social workers, 2 case 
aides; part-time, 2 psychiatrists, 1 psychol- 
ogist. 

Service: Individual and family therapy. 

Program: The agency offers parent edu- 
cation workshops and special programs of 
family life education. Speakers and workshop 
leaders are available. 

Samaritan Halfway Society, 180-15 89th 
Road, Richmond Hill N.Y., Director: Mr. 
Richard Balbi. 

Identifying data: Samaritan Halfway So- 
ciety is a private, non-sectarian facility with 
an in-patient capacity of 160 and out-patient 
capacity of 80. The facility was opened in 
1966 and is accredited by NACC, ASA, and the 
Queens Medical Society. 

Eligibility: No age or sex limitations. Tele- 
phone calls for interviews are preferred, but 
walk-in appointments are accepted. Clients 
may be paroled to the agency, and are ac- 
cepted with a court case pending. Clients 
must detoxify first, and cannot remain in 
treatment if using drugs. There is a waiting 
period of two weeks, and no fee is charged. 

Staff: full-time: 2 clergy acting as admin- 
istrators, 10 ex-addicts, 1 physician, 1 nurse; 
part-time: 5 social workers, 1 psychiatrist, 2 
psychologists, 1 vocational counselor, 4 
teachers, 1 nurse. 

Service: individual, group, family, recrea- 
tional and occupational therapy as well as 
therapeutic community are provided. Voca- 
tional and employment counseling are also 
offered and urinalysis, medical and psychi- 
atric examinations are given. Remedial tutor- 
ing is provided, and field visits made. 

Program: Speakers and films upon request. 

We interviewed rehabilitated people at 
various centers. We always asked the same 
basic questions before getting into a deep 
conversation with them. Below, are the ques- 
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tions we asked. The responses to them were 
extremely similar; the answers listed be- 
low were typical of approximately 75% of 
the people. 

1. How long have you been hooked on 
drugs? This varied from six months to three 
years. 

2. Why did you first try drugs? “Well, at 
first I was kinda pushed into it by my friends. 
Ya’ know they’d come over and talk me into 
trying some of their cheap stuff and after 
a while, I just got to like the stuff. I mean 
there’s nothing to do around this place any- 
way.” 

3. What if there were community activi- 
ties? “Yea, man! Are you kidding! It’s just 
boredom around here.” 

4. Why did you take drugs after knowing 
all the dangers involved? “Well, look—you 
take booze—it’s just as bad. Now I don’t 
give a damn what you tell me—you get high 
on booze just as easily as on drugs. Besides 
if you know what you are doing you won't 
get hurt.” 

5. Would you recommend drugs to your 
friends, now that you've tried it? This an- 
swer varied. Two of the most typical re- 
sponses are as follows: “Yea, just as long 
as you stay clear of the hard stuff, It’s a good 
experience.” “No way man! I made a mis- 
take. I can tell you what Hell is and how to 
get there—use drugs—it’s a one way ticket 
there.” 

Whether the people of this community 
know it or not, they are all involved in the 
drug problem. No longer can any of us 
escape. The problem lies before us, and we 
must resolve it. Unfortunately for us, there 
is no simple solution. 

The rest of the problem does not seem to 
lie in the emotional state of tbe user. We 
have observed that many of the drug users 
do not have conflicts that must be resolved. 
It seems in this community that simple bore- 
dom is a catalyst for use. Community rec- 
reation centers would be a great help. One 
student from Martin Van Buren High School 
indicated that when the night center was 
active, he and his friends stayed off their 
nightly drug habit. But this year, according 
to him, the night center is bad, 

Fear is another cause of the problem. Peo- 
ple are simply afraid of getting involved, re- 
porting incidents, etc. A specific example of 
this is the local candystore. This store is a ma- 
jor hangout for drug pushers. When we asked 
the owner of the store why he has done 
nothing for the situation, he replied, “How 
can the police do an —they’ll be back 
again to attack me!” People must realize 
that they themselves are the only ones that 
can rid the community of pushers. 

But, in spite of all this there is still hope 
for the community. On January 25 of next 
year the Parent Association of Martin Van 
Buren High School will give a program de- 
signed to discuss problems of our commu- 
nity. Of course we will be present. This pro- 
gram will concentrate specifically on the 
drug scene in Martin Van Buren. Hopefully, 
programs such as these will continue 
throughout the year as to increase parental 
knowledge of the drug scene in this com- 
munity. 

One of the problems that face us here today 
is the lack of knowledge of specific “tried 
and true” methods of preventing youngsters 
from falling prey to the drug habit, and of 
rehabilitating those who are already ad- 
dicted. Recently, a meeting was held to dis- 
cuss the possibility of opening a center at 
Creedmore. Those in fayor of the project 
hoped that children and young adults could 
receive methadone. The Parents Association 
of Van Buren became involved. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helene Zaro, told us that the 
executive board had had ambivalent feelings 
and could not agree. Many of these parents 
stated that they did not approve of the 
center. While they wanted to help the ad- 
dicted youngster, they felt that the center 
could not succeed if he were forced to re- 
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turn to the environment that had helped 
lead him to drugs. Mrs. Zaro stated “Unless 
the child can return to a home that offers 
him love and security, a school in which he 
is willing to function, a job when he needs 
one, the program is doomed.” In addition, 
some parents feared the influence of “drug 
addicts” in the neighborhood. The proposal 
was defeated. 

Jack Perna, the drug counselor in a Bronx 
school, informed us that there is a new 
approach to rehabilitation. In the past, most 
agencies felt that an informational ap- 
proach, warning of the dangers of drug ad- 
diction was the best method of discouraging 
the would-be-explorer. Slides indicating 
graphing how heroin is prepared and in- 
jected were supposed to horrify the on- 
lookers. Studies indicated they merely in- 
formed those who wanted to take drugs of 
the possible methods of preparation. The 
latest theory requires that there be a 
change—that an approach to change one’s 
attitude towards himself, his family, his 
goals, and towards drugs was n . This 
is the approach to be developed in District 8. 
Perhaps District 26 will be working towards 
these same goals. Whether or not they will 
be successful remains to be seen. Only time 
will tell! 
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Queens Village Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. 
Irene Handler, Station Plaza. 

Queens Board of Elections, 77-40 Vleigh 
Place, 

Voter Registration Roles—June, 1971. 

Maps of Election Districts—1970 (not re- 
produced). 

A Plan for Neighborhood Government for 
New York City—June, 1971. 

New York Times—November 4, 1971, Au- 
gust 21, 1971, August 17, 1971, July 27, 1971, 
July 7, 1971. 

Voters’ Directory (Published by Citizens’ 
Union) —1970. 

101 Tables and Charts (New York City 
Council on Economic Education). 

Queens Communities—Population Char- 
acteristics and Neighborhood Social Re- 
sources—Volume IIl—Compiled by the Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York. 

Queens Village Public Library. 


Health 


Bleifeld, Maurice—Principal of Martin Van 
Buren High School. Interviewed; referred to 
Mrs. E. Purnell. 

Bureau of Records and Statistics, Miss 
Stephens—658-6600, Unable to be reached 
at that number. 

Bureau of Sanitatlon—566-2717, referred 
to several sources; finally connected to some- 
one who had very little information to pro- 
vide. 

Department of Mental Health, sent pam- 
phlets concerned with the problem of men- 
tal health. 

Department of Water Supply—566-4077, 
called the main office in Manhattan and was 
finally connected to someone who handled 
this matter in Queens. 

Food and Nutrition Council of Greater New 
York—PL97200, no information provided. 

Index of Health Agencies 1960 Kaplan, 
Samuel and Tauler Gilbert. 

New York City Handbook, 

Plan for New York City—Queens 1969, 
District 13 section. 

Pitchon, Mrs. Home Economics teacher in 
Martin Van Buren High School, interviewed. 

Purnell, Mrs. Edith—Chairman of the 
Home Economics Department in Martin Van 
Buren High school, interviewed. 

Purnell, Mr. Morris—Teacher of Health 
Careers course in Martin Van Buren High 
School, interviewed. 

Social Services in New York City 1969-1970. 

Vital Statistics by Health Areas, 1965. 


Recreation and culture 


Books: Comparative Recreation Needs and 
Services in New York Neighborhoods by Shir- 
ley Jenkins of the Research Dept. of the 
Community Council of Greater New York 
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(163); Plan for New York City: Queens; Plan 
for New York City; Major Problems. 

Interviews: Mrs. Irene Handler, secretary 
for the Queens Village Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Sidney G. Elstein, head of evening 
community center and Adult Education Cen- 
ter at Van Buren; Mr. Bleifeld, principal of 
Van Buren; Mrs. Schwartz, Librarian at Van 
Buren Library; Personnel at Century Thea- 
ter Home Office. 

Housing 

Queens Village Chamber of Commerce. 

Borough President Office. 

Queens Borough Library Main Branch Long 
Island Room: Queens Village Folder, The 
Plan of New York City—Queens, The 1960 
New York City Census, Church planning for 
Ministry and Mission Council of Churches of 
New York City, Lutheran Study of Queens 
Book III N.Y. Synod of Lutheran Church in 
America, 

City Planning Board-Long Island City. 

Welfare 

Jamaica Social Services Center, 92-16 147 
Place, Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 9905793. 

Queensboro Council for Social Welfare, Inc. 
90-04 161 Street, Jamaica, N.Y. 2972121. 

Queens Village Task Force, 657 4536, 699 
7100. 

Municipal reference and Research Center, 
Municipal building, N.Y. 566 4283. 

Office of Community Relations, 433-3880. 

Commissioners Office, 349-6775. 

Community Council of Greater New York, 
225 Park Ave. So., N.Y., N.Y. 777-5000. 

1960 Census; City Plan. 
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Mrs. Shapiro, Mrs. Kostron, Mrs. Anker, 

Martin Van Buren High school. 
Transportation 

New York City Transit Authority Bus 
Schedule and Guide for the following routes: 
Q44A, Q43, Q27, Q36, Q1. 

Plan for New York City-Queens District 13. 

WCBS radio traffic reports. 

Call to Precinct 107 of the New York City 
Police Department—to find out about traffic 
problems. 

General observation of construction being 
done and personal knowledge of bus routes. 
Drug Abuse 

In addition to the people and organizations 
interviewed, listed in this report, the follow- 
ing books were of assistance: Chauncey, Hal 
and Kirkpatrick, Laurence, Drugs and You, 
N.Y.: Oxford Book Co., 1969. 

Nowlis, Helen. “Why Students Use Drugs”, 
American Journal of Nursing, Vol. 68, No. 8, 
August 1968. 

“Heroin in the High Schools, Life, Feb. 29, 
1970, Vol. 68, No. 6. 

“Someone close to you is on Drugs”, City 
of N.Y. Human Resources Administration, 
N.Y. 1969. 

“Turning On: Two Views”, Time, Vol. 94, 
No. 13, Sept. 26, 1969, pp. 72. 

We also used pamphlets distributed by the 
organizations listed on pages nine through 
eleven, the Chamber of Commerce, the New 
York Police Department, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Board of Education. 


THE LATE AIME J. FORAND 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of my good friend and former colleague 
in the House, Aime J. Forand, has stilled 
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the strongest voice of our day on behalf 
of our senior citizens. 

This is not in any way to reflect on or 
minimize the diligent work of many, 
many others in this field. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that all will agree with me that 
Aime Forand was the leader and inspira- 
tion for Federal action to assist our 
senior citizens. 

My first term in the Congress was Aime 
Forand’s last term. In those 2 years I 
came to know him well and respect his 
ability as a legislator and distinguished 
public servant. 

In the years that followed, I found 
Aime Forand working harder than ever 
in behalf of the cause he felt needed ur- 
gent attention. I was and am in com- 
plete sympathy with his views. 

He organized the National Council of 
Senior Citizens and mustered tremen- 
dous public support for legislative action. 
When President Johnson signed the 
medicare bill in 1965, Aime Forand was 
on hand and was singled out by the Pres- 
ident for his persistent efforts over the 
years. 

I appreciate the opportunity to join 
my colleague from Rhode Island (Mr. 
ST GERMAIN) in paying tribute to Aime 
Forand. I extend my deepest sympathy 
to the members of the Forand family in 
their great loss. 


THE PLIGHT OF JEWS IN ARAB 
NATIONS 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, in the 25 
years since the United Nations voted for 
the partition of Jerusalem, much atten- 
tion has been focused on the problems 
experienced by the Palestinian refugees. 
Yet, the world has almost virtually 
ignored the plight of the almost 1 mil- 
lion Jews who resided in Arab countries 
before 1948—a number which has now 
dwindled to 57,000. 

Only during the aftermath of the 6- 
day war and at the time of the barbaric 
acts of the Iraqi Government in killing a 
number of Jewish citizens a few years 
later did most of the world realize that 
there are Jews still residing in a number 
of Arab nations. In some countries the 
Jews have faced bitter persecution and, 
eventually, expulsion. In other Arab 
lands they still remain, even though they 
are denied basic civil liberties and are 
victims of harassment and intimidation 
and of political, economic, social, and 
cultural oppression. 

A most interesting and well-written ar- 
ticle about the status of Jewish refugees 
from Arab countries appeared in the No- 
vember 1971 issue of the “Middle East 
Information Series,” a publication of the 
American Academic Association for 
Peace in the Middle East. Written by Dr. 
Heskel M. Haddad, president of the 
American Committee for Rescue and Re- 
settlement of Iraqi Jews and clinical pro- 
fessor of opthalmology at the New York 
Medical College, this very perceptive 
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piece not only discusses the problems 
experienced by Jews residing in Arab 
countries but also describes the difficul- 
ties Jewish refugees from these Arab 
States have encountered in adjusting to 
life in Israel and in fully enjoying the 
rights of Israeli citizenship. 

I am pleased to present this article 
herewith, for inclusion in the Rrecorp, and 
commend it to our colleagues’ attention. 


THE JEWISH REFUGEES FROM THE ARAB 
COUNTRIES 
(By Heskel M. Haddad *) 

November 29, 1947, when the United Na- 
tions voted overwhelmingly for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish and an Arab state in Pal- 
estine, opened a fateful chapter in Middle 
East history. The Arab world rejected the 
resolution outright, a bloody war ensued and 
approximately two million people, both Arabs 
and Jews, were caught up in a great human 
tragedy. It involved not only those people 
living in the vicinity of British Mandatory 
Palestine, but, as it affected the Jews, those 
living in the vast expanses of the whole Arab 
world, from the borders of Persia and the 
Persian Gulf to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean of Africa, where a million Jews had 
lived for some 2,000 years. The refugee prob- 
lem has continued to plague the region for 
two decades, with periods of ups and downs, 
depending on two major factors: the fluctua- 
tions in the degree of hostility between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors, and the revolution- 
ary patterns of the Arab countries in which 
these Jews live. 

Before 1948, there were 951,000 Jews living 
in Arab lands. In 1970, there were about 
57,000, the majority having fied as refugees 
to Israel between 1948 and 1951. During the 
Arab-Israel war of 1948, 650,000 Arabs fled 
from their homes in the war zone and be- 
came the Palestinian Arab refugees, The 
plight of the Arab refugees has been a sad 
one for the past twenty-three years, because 
the neighboring Arab countries have gen- 
erally refused to absorb these unfortunate 
people in their midst, and have forced the 
majority to live in makeshift refugee camps 
which were only intended as temporary. They 
have been used by the Arab states as a polit- 
ical weapon against Israel. On the one hand, 
their human tragedy has been stressed, while 
on the other, they are hostages.* 

The Jewish refugees, uprooted from their 
homes in the various Arab countries, had no 
alternative but to immigrate to Israel, where 
they too faced the hardships of living in 
camps and tents, of making a cultural adjust- 
ment to a society which was largely European 
and Western, and of being refugees—hard- 
ships only a refugee can appreciate and un- 
derstand. Yet, despite all the difficulties and 
the trauma of extreme change, these immi- 
grants were quite speedily rehabilitated in 
the newly created, war-torn State of Israel. 
They were immediately granted citizenship 
and every effort was made to teach them 
Hebrew and to make them useful citizens. 
They lived in ma’abarot (tent cities) for an 
average of 4-6 years but then were able to 
move into permanent homes, as these were 
constructed, although their social and eco- 
nomic conditions still remain inadequate in 
housing, skills and education as compared 
with Israelis of European background (Israel 
is still paying the price of the mass immigra- 
tion of impoverished, under-privileged Jews 
from Arab countries). 


*Dr. Haddad is Clinical Professor of Oph- 
thalmology at the New York Medical College 
and President of the American Committee 
for Rescue and Resettlement of Iraqi Jews. 

1 They are “hostages” in the sense that they 
have generally not been permitted to leave 
their camps to live among the urban popula- 
tion of their host Arab countries. 
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To be a refugee is to have to endure all the 
traumatic processes, from flight to rehabilita- 
tion. It is an unhappy fact that the Arabs who 
fied Palestine as refugees were not given the 
same opportunity of rehabilitation by their 
compatriots as the Jewish refugees received 
in Israel. It is impossible to equate the suffer- 
ing of one refugee with that of another on a 
balance sheet, and thus, one can never have a 
balanced reciprocal reparation. Yet it would 
be only appropriate to seek a just solution to 
this tragic problem. The Jewish refugees from 
Arab lands suffered as severe a trauma in the 
process of being displaced from their homes, 
environment and cultural habitat, of arriv- 
ing in a Western-oriented and war-torn coun- 
try, of being compelled to live in tents and 
huts in Israel as did the Arab refugees in their 
camps in the Arab states. 

When the Arab countries, particularly Iraq, 
Syria, and Egypt and to some extent Lebanon, 
Algeria and Morocco decided to expel their 
Jewish populations, they announced publicly 
that they would like to create new homes for 
the Palestinian Arab refugees out of the 
dwellings vacated by the Jews. To some ex- 
tent they have done so, as can be seen by 
anyone visiting the former Jewish quarters of 
Damascus ard Baghdad. In a sense, therefore, 
the Arab governments did practice some sort 
of population exchange with Israel when they 
expelled their Jews. Yet, they kept the vast 
majority of the Arab refugees from Palestine 
in camps, and refused to rehabilitate them, 
merely dinning into their ears the theory that 
the only solution to their problem is repatria- 
tion to their lost homes in Palestine. 

The 57,100 Jews who still live in the Arab 
states are badly treated by the host govern- 
ments, who, since 1948, have been intro- 
ducing progressively restrictive laws against 
them. Like the Arab refugees, they too are 
being used as virtual hostages both for the 
purpose of political bargaining with Israel 
and as scapegoats for the benefit of the mili- 
tary demagogic and dictatorial regimes 
which exist in many of these states. Worst 
off are the 2,500 Jews in Iraq and the 4,000 
Jews in Syria. The regime in these two states 
is ultra nationalist, Ba'athist, strongly 
Arabist in sentiment, and highly repressive 
in action. The human rights and civil liber- 
ties of the Jews in both these countries have 
been completely suspended. The Jews of Iraq 
and Syria live under virtual house arrest. 
They cannot travel. They are debarred from 
communicating with one another and with 
their Arab neighbors. They are prohibited 
from working in their professions in order 
to earn a livelihood. They cannot own a car 
or have a telephone. They can be detained 
without warning or reason. For them, the 
rights of habeas corpus are completely sus- 
pended. Some of them were jailed and pub- 
licly hanged following sham trials. Some 
were tortured and secretly executed in prison 
as “Israeli spies” or “CIA Agents.” Their 
property and assets have been frozen; they 
cannot sell their belongings for cash and 
even those who still have money in the bank 
cannot draw more than a severely restricted 
amount each month—a sum barely sufficient 
to keep them alive. The Jews of Iraq and 
Syria have virtually become paupers and 
beggars. 


The lot of the Jews in Egypt has not been 
any better, and in fact deteriorated after the 
June, 1967 war. 

Jews were forced out of that 
country as refugees in two waves. The first 
came soon after the war of 1948 and the sec- 
ond came after the Sinai Campaign of 1956. 
After the war of 1967, the small remnant of 
the Jewish community still living in Egypt 
was placed under virtual house arrest. All the 
men were detained in jails. However, the 
late President Nasser did concede to the ef- 
forts of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner of Refugees, Prince Sadrudin Agha 
Khan, and to the intervention of the Spanish 
Government, and allowed almost all the Jews 
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of Egypt to assume refugee status and to 
leave Egypt. 

The 3,000 Jews in Lebanon and the 10,000 
Jews in Tunisia today live in relative free- 
dom, though with the status of second class 
citizenship, and still fearful of reprisals 
whenever incidents occur between Israel and 
the Arab states. The condition of the 35,000 
Jews of Morocco is a very sad one. Seques- 
tered in a highly populated and impoverished 
ghetto, they have been reduced to extreme 
poverty and are not allowed to leave Morocco 
freely. And this despite the pro-Western pol- 
icies of King Hassan II. 

There are no Jews in Libya or Yemen and 
virtually none are left in Algeria. All of the 
Jews of these countries were forced out, im- 
migrating mainly to Israel and also to France 
and Italy between 1948 and 1960. 

But these 850,000 Jewish refugees left be- 
hind them considerable wealth in assets, be- 
longings, and property. Even if each indi- 
vidual had been allowed to take out a mere 
$1,000, a reparation sum of $8.5 million would 
still be due to them. In Baghdad alone, in 
1951, the pro-Western government of Nuri 
Al Said, confiscated £35 million held in cash 
by the banks ($140 million), in addition to 
vast amounts of other assets and property 
left behind in Iraq by the 150,000 Iraqi Jews. 
Assets, belongings, and other property of a 
similar amount have been confiscated in 
Syria, Egypt, Algeria, Yemen, Morocco and 
most recently, in Libya. 

Eprror’s Nore.—The Association of Jew- 
ish Victims of Egyptian Persecution, com- 
posed of refugees who had been imprisoned 
in Egypt during the wars of 1948, 1956 and 
1967, said in Tel Aviv on August 13, 1971 that 
it was claiming $1,000 million compensation 
for confiscated property. A convention of the 
refugees, meeting in Paris on July 23, recom- 
mended that legal steps be instituted for re- 
covery of $500 million in personal compen- 
sation, $300 million for Jewish community 
property, and $200 million for confiscated 
religious articles. The association also de- 
manded that Egypt pay a minimum of $10,- 
000 to families who were forced to leave their 
homes and additional damages for those who 
were held in detention. 


JEWS IN ARAB COUNTRIES 


Number 
of immi- 

rants 
in Israel 


> 
oO 


825289085 
2855882838 


1 Or less, 


Note: There are no Jews in Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, or 
the emirates or sheikdoms of the Arabian Peninsula, 


RESTORING POWER TO THE PEOPLE 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, on May 10, 
1971—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
117, part 11, page 14276—I pointed out 
that General Tito, self-proclaimed “hu- 
manistic Marxist” dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, faced serious opposition from his 
people and a possible counterrevolution. 
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According to press reports of the 3-day 
Congress of self-managers held in May 
1971 at Sarajevo and attended by some 
2,300 delegates from factories, firms, and 
institutions, Tito vigorously supported 
the concept of decentralization of gov- 
ernment and sought to stem the open 
criticism among the country’s ethnic 
groups, particularly the most numerous 
groups, Serbs and Croats. 

President Tito even threatened a purge 
of Communist party members and bu- 
reaucrats opposing constitutional 
changes designed to limit the power of 
the central government and strengthen 
the authority of the 6 national republics. 

In a special report from Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia, appearing in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 2, 1972, we 
learn that a massive purge of Yugoslav 
Communists—initiated by Tito’s attack 
on the leadership of Croatia, Yugoslavia’s 
second largest state—has been underway 
since mid-December. 

Tito’s denunciation of the Croatian na- 
tionalists apparently was motivated by 
the opposition of the Croatian leaders to 
the “power of centralist and authoritar- 
ian party bureaucracies and financial 
monopolies in Belgrade.” Belgrade is the 
capital of Serbia as well as the Federal 
capital. 

It is obvious from this latest develop- 
ment in Croatia that decentralization 
and democratization which would reform 
the government by restoring power to 
people at the local level are incompatible 
with the whims of a dictator. Decentral- 
ization to a dictator is acceptable only if 
ultimate power resides with the dictator 
and not with the people. Hence, the 
purge. The shadow of Mikhailovich 
looms again. 

A very significant question is raised 
in the report: 

Is it true, as the official line now main- 
tains, that the situation in Croatia, has be- 
come so threatening to the unity of the coun- 
try, to peace among its nationalities (Presi- 
dent Tito and others have spoken of the 
risk of a Serb-Croat civil war), or to Titoist 
socialism that drastic action was unavoidable. 


The answer to the question, according 
to the writer of the news account, is re- 
grettably yes as based on a view “more 
widespread in Zagreb than many Serbs 
are prepared to believe.” 

It appears that the decentralization of 
power which Tito ostensibly supported 
to appease nationalist groups has gotten 
out of hand. Tito has created a crisis for 
himself. His subjects believed him. 

While the purgists have been proceed- 
ing in Yugoslavia, it is noteworthy that 
in December this body adopted S. 2819, 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1971 
which not only makes additional U.S. tax 
dollars available to Tito to continue his 
financial monopolies but the bill pro- 
vides: 

OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

Sec. 104. Title IV of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relat- 
ing to the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, is amended as follows: 

* + . > » 

(g) Except for the provisions of this title, 
no other provision of this or any other law 
shall be construed to prohibit the operation 
in Yugoslavia * * * 
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The above provision gives discretion 
to the President of the United States to 
guarantee Tito’s financial monopolies 
with the full faith and credit of the U.S. 
taxpayers by the OPIC. 

This week the House passed H.R. 8750 
to increase the participation of the 
United States in the Interdevelopment 
Association, a branch of the World Bank 
in which operation Tito will also be per- 
mitted to obtain development funds— 
thanks to the U.S. taxpayers. 

Pertinent news clippings follow: 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 2, 1972] 


PURGE OF CROATIANS CREATES CRISIS FOR 
Trro 


(By Dennison I. Rusinow) 


ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA.—A massive purge of 
Yugoslay Communists continues to decimate 
the higher ranks of the Croatian League of 
Communists in what is the most serious 
domestic political crisis the Titoist regime 
has faced since 1948. 

The purge, which got its impetus last 
month when President Tito denounced the 
leadership of Croatia, Yugoslavia’s second 
largest state, for pandering to nationalists 
and separatists and for “rotten liberalism” 
in the face of a “counter-revolution,” has 
been variously interpreted as: 

An action necessary to preserve the unity 
of Yugoslavia and avoid the risk of civil war 
or an excuse for foreign (Soviet) interven- 
tion. 

A coup, perhaps under army pressure, to 
restore Serbian domination over an eter- 


nally hapless and exploited Croatian nation. 
A move by “conservative” Belgrade Com- 
munists to stop a Prague-like “liberaliza- 
tion” in Croatia. 
The only way to stop development of a 
quasi-Fascist Croatian dictatorship based on 
a marriage of extreme nationalism and cor- 


rupted socialism. 

Since the mid-December resignations of the 
triumvirate who had run the Croatian party 
since 1968, at least 300 resignations or dis- 
missals of party or government officials at all 
levels have been recorded in the press. The 
total list undoubtedly is much larger. 

Popular former Croatian leaders, originally 
accused only of letting Croatian nationalism 
get out of hand because they underestimated 
the danger and permitted nationalists and 
separatists to organize a dangerously power- 
ful movement outside party control, are now 
being accused of deliberately encouraging or 
even leading separatist, antisocialist fac- 
tions. 

Although some low-level demands have 
been made that these leaders be arrested 
on criminal charges, they have not yet lost 
their party memberships. 

The only arrests at first were of students 
who had led the late November strike at the 
university which precipiated the crisis, or 
who participated in later demonstrations in 
favor of deposed party and youth leaders. 
Most of the 550 arrested youths have been re- 
leased, fined (276 of them), or given light 
sentences for disturbing the peace (155). 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 


But now criminal proceedings have begun 
against a group of older persons, some of 
them party members, who had been promi- 
nent in an allegedly separatist movement or- 
ganized around the Matica Hrvatska, a Croa- 
tian cultural institution that had escaped 
party control and was now said to be con- 
trolling the party. 

Meanwhile, although the continuing 
purge and the escalating accusations prevent 
a dust-free view of the crisis in Croatia, no 
evidence has been produced to support any 
of the widely circulating but contradictory 
rumors that Tito acted under pressure of the 
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army (said to have threatened a coup if he 
did not move), the Russians, the West or 
anyone else. 

Vladimir Bakaric, the astute 60-year-old 
Zagreb politician who was the undisputed 
boss of Croatia from the end of the war 
until he was summoned to Belgrade in 1969, 
categorically told two West European jour- 
nalists in December that such rumors, and 
especially those alleging army pressure, were 
false and “a lle spread by Croatian national- 
ists.” 

CHALLENGE TO PROCESS 

Tito acted, Bakaric contended, when he be- 
came convinced that nationalist forces in 
Croatia were attempting to turn to their 
own political purposes the process, which 
Tito himself had begun, of building genuine 
national equality among Yugoslavia’s 
jealously competing ethnic groups. 

Croatian politicians who opposed the na- 
tionalist course of the now ousted leaders 
were about to act on their own when Tito 
moved, Bakaric said in another interview. 

Bakaric, who was the leader of this pro- 
Yugoslav or “unitarist” opposition within 
Croatia, was threatened with political extinc- 
tion on the eve of the purge. 

Revelations in recent weeks about such 
pre-purge infighting at the top of the Croa- 
tian party have exposed a far more complex 
political situation than most interpretations, 
in Yugoslavia or abroad, have recognized, 

While roles and motives involved in the 
drama of the past weeks remain obscure, 
the picture of what was happening before 
the purge is becoming clear. 

YOUNGER LEADERS 

A group of younger, ‘progressive’ Com- 
munist leaders came to power in Croatia in 
the late 1960s, as Bakaric’s proteges, on a 
platform of decentralization, democratiza- 
tion and economic liberalism. 

Such a platform was seen and welcomed 
as consistent with Croatia's long-term aspi- 
rations for a fairer deal in a Yugoslav federa- 
tion in which Croats had, with some justice, 
felt exploited and oppressed by a centralized 
system in which their more numerous but 
poorer ethnic rivals, the Serbs, enjoyed pre- 
ponderant influence. 

In office and In alliance with like-minded 
comrades in other region, the new Croatian 
leadership therefore continued the battle 
against the power of centralist and authori- 
tarian party bureaucracies and financial mo- 
nopolies in Belgrade, which is not only the 
federal capital but also the capital of Serbia. 

In seeking wider support in this political 
struggle for decentralized power, the Croa- 
tian new guard began to play with Croatian 
national sentiment, historically the easiest 
and surest way of arousing mass enthusiasm 
while also frightening one’s negotiating part- 
ners with the implicit threat that nation- 
alist forces may get out of hand if one’s de- 
mands are not met. 


DEMANDS ESCALATE 


More extreme Croatian nationalists, in and 
outside the party, appeared with escalating 
demands. 

Their activities centered around the Matica 
Hrvatska, which became again the aggres- 
sive defender of Croatian national interests 
that it had been in the late years of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. To many, the Matica 
began to look increasingly like the nucleus of 
a new, nationalist political party outside 
Communist control and a challenge to it. 

This development, combined with the “pro- 
gressive” party leadership’s toleration of na- 
tionalist “excesses” (which frightened non- 
Croatian minorities in multinational Croa- 
tia), and increasingly rigid negotiating po- 
sitions in disputes with the federal center, 
frightened Croatia's allies in other regions, 

The consequent isolation of the Croatian 
leadership forced it into greater dependence 
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om mass popularity inside Croatia—a pop- 
ularity based on nationalism. 

The process was exaggerated further by 
splits within the Croatian leadership. 

Bikaric and some members of the progres- 
sive new leadership, such as Josip Vrhovec 
and Jure Bilic, argued that the opening to 
the masses was proving an opening to chau- 
vinism and separatism, They were accused 
of pro-Serbian “unitarism” and anti-demo- 
cratic conservatism. 

In fighting this internal Croatian battle, it 
is now said, the leaders whose platform had 
been liberal nationalist communism became 
more nationalist and less liberal, using every 
means to eliminate their “unitarist” oppo- 
nents from political life and creating an at- 
mosphere now described by many in the 
Croatian party as “intellectual terror.” 

It was this situation, in which it seemed 
to men in power everywhere except in Zagreb 
that the Croatian nationalist tail was wag- 
ging the Crotian Communist dog and moving 
in the direction of separatism or facism, that 
led to the crisis. 


WELL-ORGANIZED STRIKE 


The crisis was precipitated when students 
at Zagreb University, under partly non-Com- 
munist and strongly pro-nationalist leader- 
ship, went on a well-organized strike at the 
end of November and then refused to listen 
to the pleas of the belatedly alarmed party 
leadership that they go back to class. 

The student revolt against party leaders 
who had claimed that nationalism was not 
dangerous and could be harnessed persuaded 
Tito that the party in Croatia had lost con- 
trol of the situation and that those who were 
responsible must go. 

But as the charges of “separatism” and 
“counterrevolution” grew and the purge con- 
tinued, Yugoslavs here in the Croatian capi- 
tal as well as in Belgrade have begun asking 
three basic questions: 

1. Is it true, as the official line now main- 
tains, that the situation In Croatia had be- 
come so threatening to the unity of the 
country, to peace among its nationalities 
(President Tito and others have spoken of 
the risk of a Serb-Croat civil war), or to 
Titoist socialism that drastic action was un- 
avoidable? 

2. Even if the answer is yes, are the actions 
now being taken the most appropriate ones? 
Or by including charges of “counter-revolu- 
tion,” do they contain what one observer 
called a dangerous dose of “ideological over- 
kill” that will lead to an excessively wide- 
spread purge with criminal trials inevitable? 
And will this generate even more genuine 
separatists—prepared, perhaps, to support 
terrorism—among a disbelieving and embit- 
tered Croatian nation? 

3. Will a widespread use of purge and po- 
lice, backed by Tito’s repeated demands for 
a strengthened Communist party, more cen- 
tral control and an end of “democracy for 
the enemies of our socialist democracy,” 
carry Yugoslavia back toward the centralized 
party dictatorship of a few years ago? 

The official line is that the Croatian lead- 
ership now being purged either deliberately 
or stupidly had permitted Croatian national- 
ists to organize a dangerously powerful sepa- 
ratist and anti-social movement, and that 
the nationalists’ political methods were un- 
democratic and even Stalinist. 

Thus desperate and even “undemocratic” 
measures were required. Nothing less than 
the current massive “cleansing” would have 
done the job. 

At the other extreme are those who feel 
that the ousted but still popular Croatian 
leaders were merely trying to create the gen- 
uine, mass-supported socialist democracy 
that is Titoism’s proclaimed goal. 

Their flirtation with nationalism, it is 
argued, was not only a harmless positive con- 
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tribution to mass popularity for the party 
and socialism, but also the best way to cut 
the ground from under the real nationalists 
and separatists who would appear and com- 
pete for popularity in a genuinely demo- 
cratized atmosphere. 

Another view, more widespread in Zagreb 
than many Serbs are prepared to believe, 
holds that the answer to the first basic ques- 
tion is regrettably yes, but the answer to the 
second is that the remedy now being applied 
is almost as deadly as the disease it is meant 
to cure. 
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Some people find particular alarming 
President Tito’s statement, in his strongest 
post-purge speech, that the rot had started 
with the 1952 Congress of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist party, and that he personally had 
never liked that Congress. 

For the “progressive” Communists who 
have dominated the party established since 
1966 to call in question the 1952 Congress is 
to call in question most of the things that 
distinguish Yugoslav from Soviet commu- 
nism. 

So far, there are at most only marginal 
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signs, like the recent flurry of arrests in 
Zagreb and elsewhere and pressures against 
“liberal” Communist leaders in the Serbian, 
Macedonian and Slovene parties, that this 
kind of alarm is justified. 

It is discounted by those who are con- 
vinced—perhaps a little anxlously—that po- 
litical and economic forces with a vested in- 
terest in the level of pluralism and decen- 
tralization already achieved are now too nu- 
merous and too powerful for the clock to be 
turned back more than an hour or two, even 
by Tito. 


SENATE—Monday, February 7, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who at the beginning 
gave man freedom under grace to have 
dominion over his own life, bless the peo- 
ple of this Nation and all whom they have 
set in authority, that this may be a good 
land where liberty is cherished and truth 
and righteousness mark our common en- 
deavor. Set us free from pride and self- 
interest and all that obstructs Thy spirit 
in our national life. May we learn to lose 
the lower self and find the higher self in 
service and sacrifice and love. Guide the 
President and the Congress and all who 
assist them that the peace of the world 
and the betterment of all mankind may 
transcend all lesser concerns. 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER 
THE UNIFORM RELOCATION AS- 
SISTANCE AND REAL PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION POLICIES ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 214 of Pub- 
lic Law 91-646, I am transmitting today 
the first annual report of each Federal 
agency whose activities are governed, in 
part, by the Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance and Real Property Acquisition Pol- 
icies Act of 1970. 

The agency reports describe initial 
steps which have been taken under the 
Act to provide for the uniform and 
equitable treatment of persons displaced 
from homes, businesses or farms by Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs and 
to establish uniform and equitable real 
property acquisition policies for these 


programs. The reports cover the period 
January 2, 1971 through June 30, 1971. 

To assure equitable treatment and es- 
sential uniformity in administering the 
law, I requested in a letter to Federal 
agencies, dated January 4, 1971, that a 
number of actions be taken. First, the 
Office of Management and Budget was 
asked to chair an interagency task force 
to develop guidelines for all agencies to 
follow in the issuance of regulations and 
procedures implementing the Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act. The Depart- 
ments of Justice, Transportation, De- 
fense, and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the General Services Admin- 
istration were requested to assist in this 
development. These guidelines were is- 
sued February 27, 1971, and supplemen- 
tal instructions were issued on August 
30, 1971. As noted in the attached re- 
ports, the agencies have now promul- 
gated regulations and procedures to im- 
plement the Act pursuant to the guide- 
lines. 

Secondly, I requested Federal agencies 
administering mortgage insurance pro- 
grams to determine whether guarantees 
could be given to individuals who were 
displaced and might otherwise be ineli- 
gible because of age, physical, or other 
conditions. Studies completed early in 
1971 indicated that such guarantees 
could be made, and I am advised that 
these agencies are now fully implement- 
ing Section 203(b) of the Act. 

Thirdly, I directed the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to de- 
velop criteria and procedures whereby 
all Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams could use the authority provided 
by Section 206(a) of the Act to construct 
replacement housing as a last resort. 
These criteria and procedures to assure 
uniform and equitable policies and prac- 
tices by all agencies have been published 
in the Federal Register, and the Depart- 
ment is evaluating comments received 
for consideration in the preparation of 
final instructions on this subject. 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, pursuant to my re- 
quest, is also developing criteria and pro- 
cedures for implementing section 215 of 
the act. That section concerns loans for 
planning and other preliminary ex- 
penses necessary for securing federally 
insured mortgage financing for the re- 
habilitation or construction of housing 
for displaced persons. These procedures 
and criteria should be issued shortly. 

I also directed the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to form and to chair a 
Relocation Assistance Advisory Com- 


mittee. This committee includes rep- 
resentatives of the Departments of Ag- 
riculture; Defense; Health, Education, 
and Welfare; and Transportation; the 
General Services Administration; the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; and the 
United States Postal Service. 

This Committee will continually re- 
view the Government's relocation pro- 
gram for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations to the Office of Management 
and Budget for improvements in the 
guidelines and for new legislation. In the 
interests of uniform and equitable ad- 
ministration of the law, it will also pro- 
vide a vehicle for coordinating the relo- 
cation programs of each of the agencies. 

Executive branch review of the relo- 
cation assistance program and of the 
provisions of the Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act of 1970 has disclosed a num- 
ber of problem areas which require legis- 
lative consideration. The principal areas 
identified are detailed as enclosure 4 of 
this report, while other problem areas 
are identified in individual agency re- 
ports. Corrective legislation will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THE Wuite House, February 4, 1972. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the President 
pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 4, 1972, be dispensed with, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 575, H.R. 7987. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL MEDALS 


The bill (H.R. 7987) to provide for 
the striking of medals in commemora- 
tion of the bicentennial of the American 
Revolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-603), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill authorizes the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission (created by 
Public Law 89-491 to plan, encourage, devel- 
op, and coordinate the commemoration of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial) to uti- 
lize the facilities of the Bureau of the Mint 
on a fully reimbursable basis to strike a 
series of commemorative national medals. 

Specifically, the Commission would be au- 
thorized to arrange for the striking of a 
medal commemorating the year 1776 and its 
significance to American independence, and, 
in addition, a maximum of 13 separate medals 
commemorating historical events of great 
importance recognized nationally as mile- 
stones in the continuing progress of the 
United States of America toward life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

The sizes of the various medals, their 
metallic composition, and the emblems, de- 
vices, and inscriptions thereon are to be de- 
termined by the Commission, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The medals are to be furnished to the Com- 
mission by the Secretary in lots of not less 
than 2,000 for each design or size, at prices 
equal to the cost of manufacture, including 
labor, materials, dies, use of machinery, and 
overhead expenses. No medals may be pro- 
duced under authority of this legislation 
after December 31, 1983. 


BACKGROUND OF BILL 


H.R. 7987 is an administration bill, sub- 
mitted jointly by the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission and the Bureau 
of the Mint. 

A companion bill, S. 1766 was introduced in 
the Senate by the chairman of the Banking 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee. Sen- 
ator Sparkman, for himself, and Senators 
Bennett, Proxmire and Tower. A similar bill, 
S. 2162 was introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Dominick. After consideration the com- 
mittee agreed to report H.R. 7987. 

The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission is an independent Federal 
Agency consisting of four Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by the 
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Speaker, four Senators appointed by the 
President of the Senate, 12 heads of Federal 
departments or agencies designated by status 
as ex officio members, and 17 public mem- 
bers appointed by the President. The chair- 
man is the Honorable David J. Mahoney, of 
New York. 

The Commission named an advisory panel 
on coins and medals, chaired by ARBC Com- 
missioner George E. Lang, of New York, and 
including outstanding experts in the numis- 
matics arts, as well as Government officials, 
to develop a program for the issuance of spe- 
cial medals and coins and/or currency to 
commemorate the events leading up to the 
creation of the United States of America 
before and during the War of Independence. 
The provisions of H.R. 7987 include only 
those recommendations of the panel, as en- 
dorsed by the Commission and by the ad- 
ministration, relating to the issuance of 
commemorative medals. There are no coinage 
or currency aspects to the pending bill. 

It is your committee’s understanding and 
intent that medals struck under the author- 
ity of this legislation will be made widely 
available to the American people at reason- 
able prices to assure the broadest possible 
public participation in this phase of the bi- 
centennial’s many proposed activities mark- 
ing the Nation’s birth and development. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the medals are to be 
used in the furtherance of the bicentennial 
celebration. 

Under instructions from President Nixon 
and Director Shultz of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, all Federal agencies 
are to cooperate with and assist the Com- 
mission in carrying out its assignment to 
make the bicentennial, in the President’s 
words, “a focal point for a review and re- 
affirmation of the principles on which the 
Nation was founded and for a new under- 
standing of our heritage.” The Bureau of the 
Mint, in accordance with such instructions, 
is planning to provide extensive assistance 
to the Commission’s commemorative medals 
program, based on its expertise and experi- 
ence in the production and distribution of 
humismatic materials, and hopefully plans 
to have the first medal in the projected 
series ready for issuance by the Commission 
on or before July 4, 1972. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971, 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
Ervin amendment, which is pending, oc- 
cur at 4 p.m. today and that the time, 
after the disposition of the three nomina- 
tions which will be taken up at the con- 
clusion of morning business, be equally 
divided between the manager of the bill 
and the sponsor of the amendment, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the information 
of the Senate, that will be a rollcall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today, I asked 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
Ervin amendment occur at 4 o’clock this 
afternoon. That consent was granted. 
Since then, I find that some Senators 
vitally interested in this bill have raised 
objection. So I ask unanimous consent 
that the consent agreement be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time under the standing order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Brock) is 
now recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, for 20 
years this Nation has been involved in 
the affairs of Vietnam. From the time of 
President Truman’s first commitment of 
large-scale military aid to the South 
Vietnamese in 1950, we have sent billions 
of dollars in military supplies, millions 
of dollars in economic aid, and hundreds 
of thousands of our young to that far- 
off land. In the last decade, this Nation 
has made the ultimate commitment—it 
has sacrificed the lives of 55,000 of our 
sons, 55,000 parts of our Nation’s fu- 
ture—so that another nation might be 
free. 

Incredibly, prior national administra- 
tions have done all this without ever 
bothering—until very recently—to ap- 
preciate-or understand the character of 
the nation we were helping and the 
nature of the people with whom we were 
dealing. It was not until the mid-1960’s, 
long after our troop strength in South 
Vietnam had been built up into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, that our Defense 
Department had one academic Vietnam 
specialist in its employ. Even today, only 
a handful of our Nation’s universities 
and colleges have programs in Southeast 
Asian studies. And while our broadcast 
media has done a superb job in report- 
ing the day-to-day events of the war, not 
once in 20 years has any of the major 
outlets devoted so much as 1 hour to a 
systematic study of the culture and his- 
tory of Vietnam. 

American self-confidence is at the base 
of our tremendous historical success, but 
overconfidence is also at the root of such 
matters as our tragic failure in Vietnam. 
We were put there by a policy which 
presumed upon the basic idealism of the 
people of this land, but which had the 
mistaken objective of imposing our ide- 
ology, our methodology, our goals, and 
our standards on the Vietnamese. No 
matter that Vietnam contains political 
and social cultures more than 2,000 years 
older than our own. Our democratic 
methods created in this once raw and 
untamed land the world’s greatest po- 
litical, social, and economic success. So, 
in the minds of our leaders in the early 
1960’s, our democratic methods were best 
for the Vietnamese. And because we 
knew what was best, they believed it was 
our right to impose our standards on the 
Vietnamese—even against their will. 

What was done in South Vietnam in 
the early and mid-1960’s was not im- 
perialism in the traditional sense, It was, 
instead, a devastating kind of cultural 
imperialism. It allowed us to justify to 
ourselves some of the most shameful acts 
an American Government has ever com- 
mitted. In 1963, this Government took it 
upon itself to engineer the coup which 
led to the assassination of the one man 
who might have salvaged his nation with- 
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out the death and destruction of the past 
8 years, the mandarin President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, They did this, not because 
his people were against him, but be- 
cause he did not fit the fashionable 
American standard of what a third-world 
nationalist was supposed to be. Diem was 
murdered with no idea of who might re- 
place him—and no one could. So we re- 
placed him ourselves with a series of pup- 
pet governments, a series which ended 
only with President Thieu. To shore up 
our puppet governments, and our ridicu- 
lous schemes for recreating South Viet- 
nam in our own image, we were forced 
to send in more and more of our own 
people, 

Less than 20,000 American advisers 
soon evolved into 549,000 American 
troops. While the Tet offensive in 1968 
showed that the North Vietnamese and 
the National Liberation Front could not 
defeat us, it also showed that they had 
an impressive ability to inflict huge dam- 
age. For the first time in our Nation’s 
history, we were in a war we could and 
would not win. Not all our machinery, 
not all our technical superiority, not all 
our military genius enabled us to impose 
our will on the Vietnamese people. In- 
deed, the more troops we sent in and the 
harder we fought, the worse the situa- 
tion became. 

And so, the thought soon came to the 
architects of these policies that the war 
must be wrong. If the best of our tech- 
nical expertise, our democratic good will, 
half a million men, and $120 billion could 
not work, these men concluded, it was 
not that our methods and our standards 
were inadequate, it was that, somehow, 
the South Vietnamese were unworthy of 
us and unworthy of our support. We had 
not erred—they had. Because of their in- 
ability and unwillingness to adopt to our 
goals and our techniques, they did not 
deserve our support. And so we were 
justified in abandoning them. 

It was not the first time that we have 
done this. We have regarded other sec- 
tions of the world as if they were our 
children and have reacted in anger and 
bitterness, out of a sense of betrayal 
when they did not respond to our guid- 
ance, But rarely has this attitude caused 
more damage than it has in the past few 
years in our dealings with the distant and 
unfamiliar land of Vietnam. 

For now this Nation is a world power 
with world responsibilities it has never 
had before. We are expected to behave in 
amature and thoughtful fashion. We are 
not expected to act as if we were a parent 
bitter over his child’s inability to make 
a football squad or gain admission into 
our alma mater. Yet that is exactly how 
many who fostered our programs have 
behaved in the past few years. Arrogant, 
prideful men, they seek now to justify 
their own tragic mistakes and punish the 
South Vietnamese for their “ingratitude” 
by sacrificing the freedom of 17 million 
people. 

Daniel Ellsberg allegedly among the 
best of the “new breed” of thinkers 
brought in by the Kennedy-Johnson ad- 
ministration, a man who used to accom- 
pany the South Vietnamese army on its 
forays into the bush, steals secret docu- 
ments in a vain attempt to end the war 
he did so much to expand. The New York 
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Times, one of the earliest supporters of 
our involvement in Vietnam, carps at 
President Nixon for failing to end im- 
mediately a war it took 7 years to build 
up. The Bundy brothers, the Rostows, 
Harriman, Clifford, and the rest all back 
away from any responsibility for the 
mess they created. 

In their colossal conceit, these men are 
still seeking in Vietnam to find mirror 
images of themselves. But now they are 
seeking it on the other side. North Viet- 
nam has now become a center of enlight- 
ened “agrarian reformism.” One candi- 
date says, for example, he looks toward 
a united Vietnam under Hanoi's rule 
after we leave the South. 

It does not matter to these men that 
only once in the 2,000-year history of 
Vietnam has the country been united, 
and then only for a 63-year period. It 
does not matter that the northern part 
of Vietnam has traditionally been the 
enemy of the south. It does not matter 
that the Northern Vietnamese have been 
hated by the other Indochinese peoples 
as hostile and aggressive neighbors who 
lust for their agricultural resources. 

It does not matter, for Vietnam itself 
does not matter to these men. What is 
called “repression” under President 
Thieu in the south is trumped up, while 
the iron-handed dictatorship of the old 
men in Hanoi is ignored. South Vietnam 
is portrayed in this country as if it were 
Hitler’s Germany, and North Vietnam as 
if it were an idyllic land of milk and 
honey. 

What people seek in these misrepre- 
sentations of reality is not a better fu- 
ture for Vietnam, but a political future 
for themselves. Perhaps some seek to 
force this Nation to share their own 
sense of failure. I for one cannot accept 
such a consequence. Nor can I accept 
lightly the “new politics” of this tragic 
situation—even in the heat of a political 
campaign. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, who 
once gave such unqualified support to 
the war which was escalated under his 
brother’s administration, now asserts 
that his “opposition to the continuation 
of the war in Vietnam is full and un- 
qualified.” The Senator from Maine, who 
introduced Lyndon Johnson’s war plank 
on the floor of the 1968 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, now says that— 

It is not good enough—indeed it is in- 
defensible—that people are still dying, at 
our hands, in a war that is wrong...a war 
most Americans rejected long ago. 


Indeed, it is not good enough. But 
why was it good enough in 1968. 

The North Vietnamese anticipated the 
present turn of events, for they, unlike 
those who ran the war from our side, 
took the time to understand our coun- 
try, its strengths and its weaknesses. 
General Giap, the brilliant strategist 
who commands North Vietnam’s mili- 
tary, believed that our will could be un- 
dermined if we could be dragged into an 
inconclusive military stalemate. 

In speaking to the political commis- 
sars of the 316th Division of his army in 
the early 1960’s, Giap spoke of the short- 
comings of a democratic culture in the 
kind of war he had planned for Indo- 
china: 
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The enemy will pass slowly from the 
offensive to the defensive. The blitzkrieg will 
transform itself into a war of long duration. 
Thus, the enemy will be caught in a dilem- 
ma: He had to drag out the war in order 
to win it and does not possess, on the other 
hand, the psychological and political means 
to fight a long drawn-out war.... 


Giap said that public opinion in a dem- 
ocratic country will insist upon an early 
end to the “useless bloodshed,” or its 
legislature will insist on a final date by 
which expenditures must be ended. Na- 
tional unity will slowly erode. Political 
leaders will rush to disassociate them- 
selves from the war they led the nation 
into. In the end, Giap predicted, the 
democratic nation will accept any settle- 
ment it can get. North Vietnam could 
win at the conference tabie, he said, what 
it could not win on the battlefield, at the 
polling booth, or in the hearts and minds 
of the South Vietnamese people. It had 
only to wait. 

These statements were available to 
the policymakers of the Kennedy-John- 
son administration. Indeed, President 
Diem, until he was murdered with the 
complicity of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, resisted large-scale American mili- 
tary intervention in his country, know- 
ing that our intervention would only 
play into the hands of Hanoi and under- 
mine his country’s unity, pride, and sense 
of self-respect. But we insisted. After all 
how could Diem presume to know more 
about his country than the Bundys and 
the Kennedys and the Hilsmans and the 
rest of the merry men of Camelot. 

These statements by Giap are still 
available, But they are ignored by the 
people who helped create the conditions 
which allowed Giap’s strategy to come 
close to success. Sadly, even that is not 
surprising. Take the junior Senator 
from Maine, for instance. Look at the 
men who advise him—Averell Harriman, 
Cyrus Vance, Clark Clifford, Paul War- 
neke—the very same men who master- 
minded our destructive strategy in Viet- 
nam, the same men who now would use 
the South Vietnamese as scapegoats for 
their mistakes, the same men who can- 
not bring themselves to realize that there 
is not an American solution for every 
problem, who cannot understand that if 
we cannot do something for somebody, 
that somebody might be better able to do 
it for himself. 

But I doubt that even General Giap, 
in his most hopeful moments, expected 
the kind of statements made recently, 
statements which served notice on the 
leaders in Hanoi that some would ask 
our President, like Neville Chamberlain 
30 years ago, to make peace at any price; 
to sacrifice the South Vietnamese as 
Chamberlain sacrificed the Czechs, to 
sell out those who have fought for their 
independence for so long, many of them 
courageous Roman Catholics who gave 
up everything they had in the north to 
flee religious persecution, all of whom 
have suffered and sacrificed so that they 
could enjoy a future of their own mak- 
ing. 

The Senator from Maine recently 
spoke of the North Vietnamese and the 
National Liberation Front, saying: 

We are asking them to stop fighting and 
concede Saigon’s control over most of the 
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countryside, abandoning their supporters to 
the police power of an enemy regime. 


The second part of this statement is 
significant in that it is inaccurate. We 
are not asking the North Vietnamese and 
the NFL to “abandon their supporters 
to the police power of an enemy regime”; 
we are asking them instead, to submit 
to a free, internationally regulated politi- 
cal struggle so that the bloodshed can 
end and the will of the South Vietnamese 
can be expressed. 

But the first part of the Senator's 
statement is more significant. It is un- 
reasonable, he says, for us to ask Hanoi 
to stop fighting—to stop trying to get 
through death and destruction what they 
cannot win otherwise. Should we, on such 
terms as they dictate, give them what 
they want, allow them to win from us 
through negotiation what they cannot 
and have not won from the South Viet- 
namese through terror, through war, 
through murder and mutilation? For my- 
self, I prefer the President’s attempt to 
stop the killing with a ceasefire, to begin 
the peace with a settlement fair to all. 

The junior Senator has told Hanoi 
what President Nixon should do. Would 
he do as much? Is it not possible that 
criticism of our peace offer voiced in this 
country before Hanoi had even had time 
to study it, may undermine the chances 
for a peaceful settlement until after the 
November election? The risk of falsely 
raising the hopes of Hanoi, by demon- 
strating a lack of national unity, is not 
worth its price. 

Only a few short years ago, the Sena- 
tor from Maine could stand before the 
American people and say: 

We believe that the credibility of our word 
as a Nation is at stake, and that its loss 
would be an enormous setback for the forces 
of freedom, We believe that containment of 
expansionist communism regrettably in- 
volves direct confrontation from time to time 
and that to retreat from it is to undermine 
the prospects for stability and peace. 


Yet now, after seeing the failure of 
strategy he supported in Vietnam during 
the Kennedy-Johnson years, the Senator 
has changed his tune. Now that we have 
the first President in a decade who has 
shown that the freedom of the South 
Vietnamese is better guaranteed without 
large-scale American support, the Sena- 
tor describes this President's actions as 
“unleashing terror and destruction to 
prop up a corrupt dictatorship” and as 
“immoral.” 

If the lack of a election opponent is 
evidence of corruption, the Senator need 
not look so far afield to invoke his crit- 
icism. I wonder if those in the Congress 
who have been so fortunate would argue 
with such an evaluation. 

In the final analysis, nobody can es- 
cape their responsibility for the tragic 
failure of liberal internationalism in 
Vietnam by seeking to blame the Nixon 
administration or the South Vietnamese 
for his own failures. Nobody can bring 
the war to a faster end by nitpicking at 
the President's peace initiative. As David 
Brinkley pointed out right after the 
President released his proposals if the 
North Vietnamese were confident of their 
ability to defeat the South Vietnamese, 
they would agree to a ceasefire, give us 
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back our prisoners, and then resume the 
war once we had left. The North Viet- 
namese and the NFL want nothing less 
than our surrender. 

I believe there is still a chance to bring 
this sad and too long war to an early 
end. I want to take advantage of that 
chance. And so, I ask my colleagues, I 
beg them, to resist the temptation to 
allow pride or opportunism or shame to 
overcome reason. President Nixon is 
making a courageous, high-minded, and 
noble attempt to end this war on terms 
just to all parties. He has my fullest and 
complete support. He deserves yours. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is recognized for a 
period of not to exceed 15 minutes, 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
CHURCH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). The Senator from Idaho is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks a 
statement prepared by the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


THE STATE OF THE AGING 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, recently 
I told the White House Conference on 
Aging that our Nation seems to be falling 
behind, rather than advancing, in terms 
of achieving genuine security and well- 
being for older Americans. 

Nevertheless, my message was not one 
of pessimism. 

Instead, it was one of challenge. 

That challenge, very briefly stated, is 
that the 1970’s can be either a period 
of triumph or one of despair for older 
Americans. 

We can seize this historic opportunity 
to translate the recommendations of the 
1971 White House Conference on Aging 
into action—immediate and long-range. 

Or we can fumble and fritter away our 
opportunity, with the result that the 
elderly will taste more disappointment 
and despair. 

Quite bluntly, older Americans of to- 
red have already waited too long for too 

tle. 

They will not be willing—nor will 
their successors—to wait until the White 
House conference of 1981 for action to 
begin. 

For these reasons, I have requested 
time to make the leadoff address today— 
the first in what might be called a state 
of the aging message to be delivered by 
members of the Committee on Aging and 
others. 

Our purpose is to press home certain 
facts to the Congress and the adminis- 
tration about the issues now facing the 
elderly, the significance of the recently 
concluded White House Conference on 
Aging, the immediate and long-range 
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opportunities for legislative action, and 
some thoughts about the future of aging 
Americans. 

And my own personal goal is to help 
generate impetus for bipartisan congres- 
sional and administration efforts to 
make the 1970’s a memorable decade of 
achievement. 

To begin, I would like to make a few 
comments on comparative costs. What 
are we talking about when we ask for 
reforms that would help older Ameri- 
cans? 

Well, we could abolish poverty among 
the elderly for what it costs to run the 
war in Southeast Asia for just 3 months. 

We could broaden medicare coverage 
to include out-of-hospital prescription 
drugs for what we now spend for an 
aircraft carrier. 

We could establish a comprehensive 
manpower program for older workers 
for the cost of one submarine. 

Given such incongruities in our pres- 
ent spending patterns, it is easy to 
understand why the 1970’s could become 
a decade of despair for older Americans. 

They see a nation which boasts a 
gross national product of more than 
$1 trillion, but in which nearly 5 million 
older Americans subsist below the pov- 
erty line. 

They see a nation where the median 
family income is almost $10,000, but in 
which nearly one-fourth of all aged 
couples have incomes below $3,000. 

They see a nation in which $70 million 
is requested for military aid for Spain, 
but in which only $30 million is appro- 
priated for service programs to enable 
elderly Americans to live independently. 

But they also see a nation where there 
is new reason for hope. Through the 
voices raised at the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, all of us have heard a 
stirring declaration for action. 

And that call has already produced 
momentum on two key fronts. 

Throughout 1971, the Congress 
struggled with a reluctant administra- 
tion for more adequate funding for the 
Older Americans Act. And rightly so. A 
budget assigning the Administration on 
Aging approximately the same amount of 
money that was allocated to the Pentagon 
for publicity purposes was not worthy of 
a great nation. 

We questioned the administration on 
these spending priorities. And finally, we 
won some limited victories, including a 
$15 million increase in appropriations. 

But it took a White House conference 
to turn around an administration that 
was first willing to settle for $29.5 mil- 
lion for the Older Americans Act, about 
$1.45 for each senior citizen. It took a 
White House conference to demonstrate 
that the elderly were deeply dissatisfied. 
And it took a White House conference to 
provide the necessary impetus to secure 
a $100 million appropriation for the 
Older Americans Act, the highest in its 
history. 

There is also no doubt in my mind 
that the conference helped to marshal 
support for establishing a national hot 
meals program. For nearly 2 years, the 
administration had opposed this meas- 
ure. During the week of the conference, 
though, the Senate rejected this advice 
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and approved the nutrition program for 
the Elderly Act, S. 1163, by a vote of 89 
to 0. This measure, which was sponsored 
by the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), is now before the House of 
Representatives. And, I understand that 
the House is scheduled to take action to- 
day on this proposal. 

And behind it all, there is a firm bi- 
partisan attitude in Congress when it 
comes to issues affecting older Amer- 
icans. No where is this better demon- 
strated than in the Committee on Aging, 
on which I serve as chairman. We may 
have 11 Democrats and nine Republicans 
on our committee. But in our treatment 
of the issues affecting the elderly, we try 
to conduct our business in a bipartisan 
manner. 

What is now necessary is a joint ef- 
fort by Congress and a willing adminis- 
tration to construct a sound and coherent 
program for the aging. 

HOW REAL IS THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
“GAME PLAN”? 

Before discussing what form this action 
program should take, an examination of 
the administration’s “game plan” is es- 
sential. This is not done in a partisan 
vein because no administration to date— 
whether it be Democratic or Republi- 
can—has really come to grips with the 
predicament of the elderly. 

Despite the crying need, the adminis- 
tration, until recently, exhibited a nar- 
row, negative attitude. Not only did it 
fail to propose new programs of its own, 
but it resisted, opposed, and even blocked 
several congressional initiatives. 

Until last week, the administration op- 
posed the enactment of the Nutrition 
Program for the Elderly Act. Yet, 8 mil- 
lion older Americans have diets insuffi- 
cient for good health. And the adminis- 
tration’s own White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health strongly 
supported this type of legislation. 

The administration has opposed legis- 
lation to create a midcareer development 
services program for older workers. But 
today, nearly 1.1 million persons 45 and 
older are unemployed. They account for 
less than 4 percent of all enrollees in our 
Nation’s work and training programs, 
although they represent 21 percent of 
the total unemployment in the United 
States and 37 percent of all joblessness 
for 27 weeks or longer. 

The administration has argued against 
the establishment of a National Senior 
Service Corps, although 4 million older 
persons may want to participate in this 
program. And many pilot programs un- 
der Mainstream—such as Green Thumb 
and Senior Aides—have shown beyond 
any doubt that community service em- 
ployment is good for the elderly as well 
as the localities being assisted. 

The administration opposed establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Gerontol- 
ogy and an Aging Research Commission. 
Yet our Nation probably spends no more 
than 8 cents per person for biomedical 
aging research. And the low priority as- 
signed to aging research continues to be 
one of the major problems in the field of 
gerontology. 

The administration has presided over 
the continued decline of the Adminis- 
tration on Aging. Today, AOA is no long- 
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er the strong Federal focal point which 
Congress intended. Instead, it is a 
crippled agency with no real clout in the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

To make matters worse, the adminis- 
tration now proposes sharp cutbacks in 
the scope of coverage under medicare 
and medicaid. Medicare protection has 
already eroded to the point that the 
elderly, as a group, are paying almost as 
much in out-of-pocket payments for 
health care as the year before this his- 
toric law went into effect. 

But the fundamental weakness in the 
administration’s game plan is the failure 
to develop a real income strategy to pro- 
vide security in retirement. Its policy of 
adding a few dollars every 2 years to 
monthly social security checks is just 
not going to get the job done. 

Cost-of-living adjustments will also 
provide little protection if the adminis- 
tration continues to insist that this esca- 
lator should be pegged to an inadequate 
base. All this will do is perpetuate de- 
privation for persons who now receive 
low benefits. 

We in the Congress have long sup- 
ported automatic adjustments to protect 
the elderly from inflation. However, there 
is one crucial difference: The Congress 
wants to raise social security benefits to 
a more realistic level before employing 
this escalator mechanism. Only in this 
manner will older Americans have any 
meaningful protection from raising 
prices. 

The retirement income crisis which 
now affects millions of older Americans 
is much too deep for the administration’s 
shallow treatment. It cries out for much 
more far-reaching action on several key 
fronts. And it deserves no less than a na- 
tional commitment to eliminate poverty 
for the elderly and to allow them to share 
in the economic abundance which they 
have worked most of their lives to create. 

Yet the administration’s income stra- 
tegy has been pursued, to a large degree, 
in a half-hearted manner with no realis- 
tic goals. 

In 1970, for example, the administra- 
tion was first willing to settle for a 7- 
percent increase in social security bene- 
fits. Later it upped the ante to 10 percent 
when an avalanche of criticism forced 
reassessment. But the significant point is 
that neither of these proposals would 
even have kept pace with the rise in 
prices since the last social security in- 
crease. 

Only because of bipartisan congres- 
sional insistence did the elderly win a 
15-percent raise. And then the adminis- 
tration threatened to veto this measure 
because of its “inflationary” impact. But 
fortunately the measure was tacked onto 
a tax proposal which the President could 
not veto. 

Again last year, the Congress and the 
administration had another go-around 
on social security. This time high-level 
administration spokesmen urged the 
Congress not to rock the boat by ap- 
proving a raise in excess of 5 percent. 
Later the request was eased up to 6 per- 
cent. But, once again, this increase 
would have been wiped out by the time 
the elderly received their first checks. 
and once again, a bipartisan Congress 
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ignored the advice of the administration 
and approved a stopgap 10-percent 
raise. 

The net impact of this action is that 
social security recipients are now receiv- 
ing about $4 billion more in benefits than 
they would have received, if the adminis- 
tration had prevailed. Equally signifi- 
cant, we would now have thousands more 
on the poverty rolls if the Congress had 
accepted the Nixon recommendations, 

Now I turn to the President’s address 
to the delegates at the White House con- 
ference, In some respects, his remarks 
represented a step forward, particularly 
his proposal for increased funding for 
the Older Americans Act. However, his 
statement fell far short of prescribing 
what is really needed to come to grips 
with the basic problems confronting the 
elderly—relating to income, health, and 
housing. And once again, this was symp- 
tomatic of the administration’s failure 
to establish realistic goals. 

The President, for example, recom- 
mended that H.R. 1 be approved “with- 
out delay.” At the outset, I wish to ex- 
press my support for early action on H.R. 
1. In terms of numbers of persons af- 
fected, this could quite possibly be the 
most significant domestic legislation 
considered during this session. But many 
important changes are still needed to 
improve this bill and to eliminate some 
of its undesirable provisions. And I, along 
with other members of the committee, 
will have more to say about that later. 

If the Congress were to accept H.R. 1 
without any modifications, the elderly 
find themselves on the same old economic 
treadmill. The 5-percent increase in 
social security benefits would not become 
effective until this June. Even more sig- 
nificant, this raise may not be sufficient 
to keep the elderly even in their desper- 
ate race with inflation. By June, the 
jump in the cost-of-living, since the 1971 
social security increase, which became 
effective last January, may well be in ex- 
cess of 5 percent. 

Additionally, the proposed $1,560 in- 
come floor for a single aged person is 
nearly $300 below the existing poverty 
line. By the time this income standard 
becomes effective, it will fall substantially 
below the poverty index. 

There are also very crucial omissions 
of fact in the President’s address. He did 
not, for instance, inform the delegates 
that his administration made no request 
for a social security increase for 1972. 
The 5-percent raise was principally the 
result of bipartisan efforts in the House 
of Representatives. Nor did he tell the 
delegates that his administration was 
first considering a $65 income standard 
for its welfare reform proposal for the 
aged. With such a low threshold, this was 
tantamount to no welfare reform at all 
Now that standard has been doubled, but 
once again largely because of bipartisan 
congressional efforts. 

During the last 3 years, our employ- 
ment rate has jumped from 3.4 to 6 
percent, adding nearly 2.5 million per- 
sons to the jobless rolls. Today more 
than 5.2 million individuals are looking 
for work. More than 1.1 million have been 
searching unsuccessfully for 15 weeks or 
more. 
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All age groups have felt the crunch of 
these economic policies—whether in the 
form of massive layoffs, shorter work 
weeks, smaller paychecks, rising prices, 
high interest rates, or just slow business. 
But older persons and their families have 
been especially hard hit. 

Many have discovered that they have 
lost more than jobs. Thousands have also 
lost their pension coverage as well—even 
though they may have worked most of 
their lives for this little “nest egg.” 

And the elderly—perhaps more so than 
any other age group—have been espe- 
cially hard-pressed by inflation. As prices 
go up, their limited purchasing power 
goes down. 

REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


Yet, despite my earlier skepticism 
about administration policies, I still find 
many hopeful signs for 1972 to be a year 
of decisive legislation victories for older 
Americans, 

First, White House Conference Chair- 
man Arthur Flemming has repeatedly 
emphasized the need for early action to 
implement the policy recommendations 
of the 3,400 conferees. Second, the Presi- 
dent’s White House Conference speech 
has provided a possible signal that the 
administration may look more favorably 
upon categorical programs for the 
elderly. 

Third, issues related to aging now 
enjoy strong bipartisan support in Con- 
gress. This has been demonstrated time 
and time again. It may be revealed when 
Congress stands up and demands that so- 
cial security benefits be raised to a much 
more realistic level. Or it may be demon- 
strated when bipartisan efforts turn an 
inadequate funding request for the Older 
Americans Act into a $10.5 million vic- 
tory for the elderly. Fourth, I believe that 

the Congress is ready, willing, and able 
to act on several major proposals during 
this session. Important momentum was 
generated during the week of the White 
House Conference, and I look for this 
impetus to continue during the months 
ahead. 

THE CHALLENGE 


Our Nation is now being challenged— 
as it never has been before—to develop 
and implement a national policy on ag- 
ing. This will, of course, require a full 
fledged action campaign in several areas 
if the later years are to be a time for 
dignity and self respect. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the area of economic security. Today 
more than 4.7 million older individuals 
65 and older fall below the poverty line, 
neary 100,000 more than in 1968. And 
for the first time since poverty statistics 
have been tabulated, their impoverished 
number have increased, instead of de- 
creased, 

Today older Americans are more than 
twice as likely to be poor as younger 
Americans. One out of every four per- 
sons 65 and older—in contrast to 1 in 
9 for younger individuals—lives in 
poverty. And the threshold, I might add, 
is a “rock bottom” standard. According 
to the Census Bureau, it is $1,852 for a 
single person and $2,328 for an aged 
couple. 

Perhaps one of the most economically 
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disadvantaged groups in our society now 
is the aged widow. Approximately 50 
percent live in poverty. And as they 
grow older, they seem to grow poorer. 

Equally alarming is the high inci- 
dence of poverty among elderly minority 
groups. Their likelihood of being poor 
is nearly twice as great as for the white 
aged population, and four times as great 
as for our total population. Approxi- 
mately 48 percent are victims of poverty, 
compared with 23 percent for elderly 
whites. Especially disadvantaged is the 
aged Negro woman who lives alone or 
with nonrelatives. More than 88 per- 
cent—or nearly nine out of every 10—are 
considered poor or marginally poor. And 
there is strong evidence to suggest that 
they suffer from greater extremes of im- 
poverishment. More than 59 percent, for 
instance, have annual incomes below 
$1,500. 

Another area of retrogression, in many 
respects, is in the field of health care. To- 
day, less than 7 years after the pass- 
age of medicare, the threat of costly ill- 
ness is still too real for too many older 
Americans. 

Medicare now only covers about 43 
percent of their health care expendi- 
tures. And that coverage is being eroded 
further with proposed cutbacks and ris- 
ing medical costs. ? 

The sad truth is that serious illness 
strikes with much greater frequency and 
severity at a time in life when incomes 
are most limited. Persons 65 and older 
have health bills averaging almost $800 
a year, nearly six times that for young- 
sters and three times that for individuals 
in the 19 to 64 age category. 

If our Nation is to assure true eco- 
nomic security in retirement, we must 
resolve the serious medical cost prob- 
lems which, pose an intolerable drain 
upon their limited incomes. 

Our Nation has also made little prog- 
ress in terms of maximizing employment 
and service opportunities for older per- 
sons. Many older workers are now being 
eased out of the work force. Only about 
17 percent of all persons in the 65-plus 
age category have jobs, usually part- 
time and in lower paying employment. 

Many persons now in their 40’s or 50’s 
are also discovering that advancing age 
may become a problem long before tradi- 
tional retirement. It may occur when age 
may make it difficult to locate new em- 
ployment, although we now have a law 
prohibiting such discriminatory prac- 
tices. In large part, this is rooted in other 
fundamental problems which work to the 
disadvantage of middle-aged and older 
persons: 

Inflexibility in adjusting employment 
patterns during the later working years; 

False stereotypes about the undesira- 
bility or feasibility of employing older 
workers; and 

The lack of training opportunities to 
prepare older workers for new and gain- 
ful employment, 

Little improvement has also been 
made in developing a comprehensive 
and coordinated system for the delivery 
of vitally needed social services. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by the Gerontolog- 
ical Society, no community in the 
United States has developed a compre- 
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hensive network of services to meet the 
varied and changing needs of the aging. 
And that message should be of major 
concern for all Americans, because an 
effective social service system can enable 
the elderly to live independently, instead 
of being institutionalized at a much 
higher public cost. 

An effective income strategy must be 
complemented by social service delivery 
systems which are far superior to those 
that now exist. Adequate income will be 
of little consolation to aged persons who 
are unable to go to the doctor, the su- 
permarket, or visit friends because suit- 
able transportation is unavailable or in- 
accessible. 

Much of this lack of progress or retro- 
gression, in some respects, is reflected in 
the elderly’s living environment. Less 
than one-quarter of a century ago, our 
Nation announced a goal for a decent 
home and suitable living environment 
for all Americans. But this objective is 
far beyond the means of too many old- 
er Americans. Nearly 6 million are es- 
timated to live in dilapidated, deteriorat- 
ing, or substandard housing, 

Yet, our housing programs have lagged 
behind their demonstrated needs. Only 
about 350,000 units have been construct- 
ed for seniors under Federal programs 
during the past 10 years. This is only 
about the equivalent of the net gain in 
their population during any one year. 

Large numbers of aged homeowners 
are also finding themselves in a “no- 
man’s land” for housing. Rapidly rising 
property taxes and maintenance costs 
are driving them from their homes. And 
alternative quarters at prices they can 
afford are simply not available. 

Complicating everything else is the fact 
that the elderly are among the chief 
victims of our Nation’s most pressing 
problems: such as the declinein our 
cities, the migration from rural areas, 
the disintegration of our public trans- 
portation system, and the sheer wasteful- 
ness of a nation which overspends for 
military hardware while tightening its 
fiscal belt for human investment ex- 
penditures. 

WHAT NOW MUST BE DONE 


But even these problems can be solved 
if we insist on an appropriate national 
commitment and a soundly conceived 
strategy. And this session of Congress 
provides a splendid opportunity to launch 
a comprehensive action program to im- 
plement the goals of the White House 
Conference on Aging. 

First and foremost, early action is 
needed to make H.R. 1 as strong as pos- 
sible in terms of ending poverty for the 
elderly. Several features adopted by the 
administration—such as full social secu- 
rity benefits for widows, a liberalization 
of the retirement test, an age-62 compu- 
tation point for men, and cost-of-living 
adjustments—provide a solid basis for 
genuine reform of our social security pro- 
gram. 

However, essential finishing touches 
are necessary to perfect this measure. 
Heading the list, in my judgment, is the 
need for more substantial increases in 
social security benefits. And this raise 
should be retroactive to January 1, in- 
stead of taking effect in June. 
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The 5-percent increase proposed in the 
House-passed bill, though welcome, is 
simply not enough. 

For these reasons, I am urging—as I 
have previously in my omnibus social 
security-welfare reform proposal— 
across-the-board increases in social se- 
curity benefits which would average about 
12 percent. This raise would also be 
weighted to provide larger percentage 
increases for persons who now receive 
low social security payments. Under my 
proposal, persons with very low benefits 
would receive benefit increases averaging 
about 21 percent. 

My bill also would abolish old-age as- 
sistance and would replace it with a new 
income supplement program to be ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. For persons who now re- 
ceive social security benefits and old-age 
assistance—about 2 million older Amer- 
icans—this would provide an efficient, 
single-step service. Another advantage is 
that the Social Security Office has the 
trust and respect of most aged persons; 
it does not have the same negative con- 
notations associated with the local wel- 
fare office. 

Particularly significant, my proposal 
would establish an income standard 
which would be sufficient for abolishing 
poverty among all older Americans. In 
contrast, H.R. 1 fixes the income floor 
for single persons only at $1,560 per year. 
This is certainly a step forward. But the 
income standard in H.R. 1 would still 
leave millions of elderly persons in pov- 
erty. For these reasons, I urge the Senate 
to raise the threshold in H.R. 1 to an 
amount which would wipe out poverty 
once and for all. Moreover, I recommend 
that there be cost-of-living adjustments 
to make this standard inflation-proof 
for low-income older Americans in the 
future. 

Important as a realistic income strat- 
egy is, we must not overlook the need for 
further improvements in medicare 
through H.R. 1. For many older Ameri- 
cans, the single greatest threat to their 
economic security is the high cost of ill- 
ness. Gaps still exist in medicare, caus- 
ing a further drain upon their limited 
pocketbooks. 

Two vital reforms, in my judgment, 
are needed: first, the elimination of the 
premium charge for doctor’s insurance 
and second, coverage of out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs under medicare. These 
measures were strongly supported by the 
1971 Social Security Advisory Council, 
as well as the delegates at the White 
House Conference on Aging. Now, I be- 
lieve, is the time to extend this essential 
protection to the elderly. 

Other changes are also necessary to 
improve the health care provisions in 
H.R. 1. Since other members of the com- 
mittee will focus on these measures, I 
shall concentrate on two provisions, 
which may seriously cut back the avail- 
ability of health care to the elderly: 

The increase in the deductible for 
doctor’s insurance from $50 to $60; and 

The $7.50 copayment charge for medi- 
care patients for each day in the hospi- 
tal from the 31st to the 60th day. 

The copayment charge, alone, could 
add $225 to the hospital bill of an older 
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American. Ironically, this provision is 
likely to fall most heavily upon the very 
person medicare is supposed to help the 
most—the individual who may be ex- 
posed to costly health care expenditures 
because of a prolonged period in the 
hospital. 

These increased levies, I believe, 
should either be stricken or substantially 
reduced by the Senate. 

Another area for early action during 
this session is the establishment of a 
strong Federal spokesman to represent 
the elderly in the highest councils of 
Government. Recent reorganization 
moves during the past 5 years have raised 
very serious questions about the capa- 
bility of the Administration on Aging to 
serve as an effective advocate for older 
Americans. Today, AoA is a weak agency 
with very little authority. Its program 
responsibility has been reduced by two- 
thirds during the past 2 years. 

In short, we need a new, strong, and 
coordinated apparatus to serve as a cor- 
nerstone for a cohesive and comprehen- 
sive Federal approach on aging. 

Within a few days, I shall introduce 
legislation to implement this objective. 
Basically, the bill will be patterned after 
the recommendations of the committee’s 
advisory council on the AoA or a succes- 
sor. Their proposal—later adopted at the 
White House Conference on Aging— 
called for: 

Establishment of an independent office 
on aging at the White House level to 
formulate policy and monitor programs 
on aging; 

Creation of an advisory council to as- 
sist this office and to prepare an annual 
report on the progress made in resoly- 
ing the problems of older Americans; and 

Elevation of the AoA by placing it 
under the direction of an Assistant Sec- 
retary on Aging in HEW. 

Enactment of this measure, I believe, 
can provide the operating governmental 
framework for developing coordinated 
policies on behalf of aging Americans. 
And early action on this proposal be- 
comes imperative, because June 30 is the 
deadline for extending the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Equally important, Congress should 
act promptly to enhance employment 
and service opportunities for aging 
Americans. With unemployment con- 
tinuing to mount, mature workers are 
finding that they are among the first to 
be fired, but the last to be hired. Many 
now stand in need of a flexible manpow- 
er program which is responsive to their 
needs. Large numbers are jobless be- 
cause their skills have been outdis- 
tanced by technology or because they are 
seeking the work of a bygone era. 

For these reasons, I urge the adminis- 
tration to reassess its opposition to the 
Middle-Aged and Older Workers Em- 
ployment Act. For thousands of unem- 
ployed or underemployed workers 45 and 
over, this measure could provide the 
training, counseling and other suppor- 
tive services to enable them to move back 
onto the payrolls or ta more productive 
work. It also authorizes placement and 
recruitment services in communities 
where there is a large scale joblessness 
because of a plant shutdown or other 
permanent reduction in the work force. 
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Another area meriting early atten- 
tion is broadened service opportunities 
for older persons. Several mainstream 
pilot projects have amply demonstrated 
that there are thousands of older Ameri- 
cans who are ready and able to serve 
in their communities. We do not need 
any more proof that these programs will 
work. What is needed now is a genuine 
national Commitment to build upon the 
solid achivements of these projects. And 
enactment of the Older American Com- 
munity Service Employment Act, S. 555, 
can provide a basis for converting these 
projects into permanent, ongoing na- 
tional programs. 

HOUSING 

Far-reaching action in the housing 
field is also essential if we are to assure 
a full and satisfying life for the elderly. 
We must begin at once to eliminate the 
conditions which force many older Amer- 
icans to live in inferior and unsuitable 
homes simply because they cannot find 
or afford better housing. The chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Housing for the 
Elderly (Mr. Witrams) will discuss in 
greater detail the committee’s recom- 
mendations for improving housing pro- 
grams for the aged; and my remarks will 
be brief. 

Basically, I have two points to make. 
First, legislation should be considered 
during this Congress to make home re- 
pair services available for elderly home- 
owners who would otherwise have diffi- 
culty paying for these costs. Many urban 
and rural neighborhoods are deteriorat- 
ing because essential home repairs must 
be delayed for several reasons—limited 
income, failing health, or the lack of nec- 
essary skills to perform the fixup work. 
But these blighted neighborhoods can 
be renovated with the establishment of 
a national home repairs program, utiliz- 
ing the skills of older persons to assist 
aged homeowners. 

Second, the administration should, I 
believe, spell out more clearly its housing 
goals for older Americans. This should be 
done early to enable appropriate congres- 
sional units to act on administration pro- 
posals during this session. In this fashion, 
a comprehensive housing package—com- 
bining the best features of congressional 
and administration initiatives—could be 
developed. 

Concluding my list of suggestions for 
early action is a proposal that legislation 
should be enacted early this year to au- 
thorize mini-White House Conferences on 
Aging every 2 years. These periodic con- 
ferences would permit more intensive re- 
view, one at time, of specific issues raised 
at the 1971 conference—such as retire- 
ment income, health, housing, and 
others. Equally significant, this would 
establish a continuing mechanism for de- 
veloping and implementing the policy 
recommendations of the 1971 conference. 
It would also provide vital followup work 
to assure that the proposals outlined by 
the 3,400 delegates lead to concrete ac- 
tion instead of more words. This concept, 
I am pleased to say, has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed in the report of the 
1971 White House Conference. In the very 
near future, I shall introduce legislation 
to implement this proposal. 
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WHAT MORE MUST BE DONE? THE LONG RUN 


My earlier remarks have been directed 
essentially at action that can and should 
be taken now to meet immediate chal- 
lenges. But the development and imple- 
mentation of a national policy on aging 
would be incomplete without also estab- 
lishing long-range goals and direction. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Aging, I believe that the committee 
can play an important role in focusing 
on crucial issues with far-reaching and 
long-term implications for the aged of 
today and tomorrow. For example, the 
allocation of work and income is still a 
major unresolved problem in our coun- 
try today. Instead of the “all or nothing” 
principle—100 percent full-time employ- 
ment during the adult years and then 
complete inactivity during the retire- 
ment years—new lifetime work patterns 
must be considered. 

Greater experimentation, for instance, 
with phased retirement, trial retirement, 
and sabbaticals, will be essential, partic- 
ularly if the trends toward shorter work- 
weeks and longer periods of leisure time 
continue. 

The resolution of this crucial problem 
has a far-reaching impact for all age 
groups. This point cannot be understated, 
because more than seven out of every 10 
children born today can expect to reach 
age 65. And they can expect to spend 
longer periods in retirement—perhaps a 
third of their entire lives. 

But how will these retirees make use 
of their new free time? Will it lead to 
fulfillment and enjoyment, or just bore- 
dom and frustration? All age groups, now 
and in the future, have a very deep in- 
terest in these fundamental issues. 

Another major question requiring im- 
mediate attention is the crushing burden 
of the property tax upon the aged home- 
owner. Many now find themselves finan- 
cially paralyzed because their property 
taxes have doubled, or even tripled, dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 

In 1970, property taxes hit an all-time 
high of $37.5 billion, nearly 35 percent 
higher than in 1967. This tax, moreover, 
frequently takes a much greater chunk 
out of an elderly homeowner’s limited 
budget because it is regressive in the 
extreme. Renters also feel the pinch since 
landlords usually shift this burden to 
the tenant. 

Several potentially helpful measures— 
such as the proposal sponsored by the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 
to provide a credit for low- and moder- 
ate-income homeowners and renters who 
are 65 and older—have been introduced 
during this Congress, and can provide 
welcome relief. But in view of recent 
State supreme court decisions, other 
alternatives may have to be considered 
for the financing of our elementary and 
secondary schools. For these reasons, the 
Committee on Aging will focus on sev- 
eral issues of vital concern to aged prop- 
erty owners and tenants, such as: 

If a substitute for the property tax is 
developed, what type of an impact will it 
have on the aged? Will it provide sub- 
stantial relief for the elderly homeowner 
or tenant? Will it protect them from 
extraordinary burdens? 

If the property tax is still retained, 
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what would be the most effective method 
for providing relief for aged homeowners 
and tenants? Should it take the form of 
a Federal tax credit or rebate for indi- 
viduals confronted with etxraordinary 
burdens? Should Federal assistance be 
made available to States which provide 
such relief? 

Or, should other 
developed? 

Additionally, the committee will work 
with senior citizen organizations, educa- 
tors, and others in the development of an 
effective system for the delivery of social 
and health services. The necessity for co- 
ordinating social and health services is 
now widely talked about, but it is still 
rarely practiced. But the much-sought 
goal—to assist aged persons to live inde- 
pendently, instead of being institutional- 
ized—will not really be resolved until 
that principle is widely applied. 

Another key concern is to find ways to 
involve the elderly more in programs 
meant to serve them. They must have a 
role, a voice, and an input in the decis- 
ionmaking process. One possibility is 
that our national policy should encour? 
age the development of what. might be 
called community councils of older 
Americans. Elderly council members 
could work with governmental and pri- 
vate agencies to make programs more 
responsive to the special needs of the 
elderly. 

Eventually, as in the case of the coun- 
cil of elders in Boston, these units could 
incorporate and become contracting 
agents for such programs. 

Establishment of these community 
councils can also enable the elderly, more 
and more, to manage the programs which 
are now meant to serve them. There are 
many experts and professionals in the 
field of aging. But there is really no ex- 
pert like the elderly rerson who has lived 
and experienced the very problems we 
are attempting to resolve. 

NEED FOR EARLY AND BIPARTISAN ACTION 


Now 1972, it seems to me, can be a year 
in which we break away from false, fixed 
notions about aged and aging Americans. 
It can be a year in which we take ad- 
vantage of the momentum of the White 
House Conference to make certain that 
its goals are implemented. 

As we move toward these goals, we 
must also remember that the field of 
aging will be the big loser if the politics 
of expediency is practiced for narrow, 
partisan advantage. The elderly need the 
cooperation of Republicans, Democrats, 
and Independents alike. 

The administration and Congress must 
also work together if we really intend to 
solve their problems, rather than debate 
them. 

Today there are more than 20 million 
Americans who are 65 or older, about one 
out of every 10 Americans. The elderly’s 
combined numbers are nearly equivalent 
to the total population in 20 of our 
States. 

Equally important, each year 1.4 mil- 
lion Americans have their 65th birthday. 
And by the year 2000, approximately 45 
million individuals will have become 
newcomers to this age group. 

Today our Nation has a unique oppor- 
tunity to make advancing age a time of 
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fulfillment, instead of neglect and de- 
spair. Perhaps even more significant, 
there is already broad agreement on 
many crucial policy goals and the course 
of action our Nation should take now 
and in the future. In many respects, the 
report or the White House Conference is 
a ringing reaffirmation of recommenda- 
tions advanced by the Committee on Ag- 
ing and its advisory councils. 

With this broad base for support, our 
Nation can begin to develop, for the first 
time in its history, a comprehensive 
workable national policy for the elderly 
American. 

EXHIBIT 1 


HEALTH CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 
(Statement of Senator MUSKIE) 


I said in 1961 that “our democracy may 
well be judged on the contributions it makes 
to those who have given so much during 
their active life in building the strength of 
our communities, states, and nation.” I 
still feel that way. 

We have made a great deal of progress in 
dealing with the problems of the aged. But, 
as the White House Conference on Aging last 
fall made clear, we still haye an enormous 
distance to go. 

What we need most is a new way of think- 
ing about our aged citizens. We are talking 
about one out of every ten citizens. And in 
fifty years, 15 percent of all Americans will 
be over 65; a third of these people, fifteen 
million, will be over 75. 

The Maine delegation to the White House 
Conference summed up best, I think, the 
mental approach we have to take. In their 
eloquent “The Credo of the Elderly—A Phi- 
losophy of Aging,” they said: 

America must consider and decide ways of 
achieving purposeful, primary goals to give 
aging man the choice of a return to a fuller 
existence, or America shall continue to rele- 
gate aging man to the back door stoop of 
history so he may invisibly and unnoticed 
slide into extinction. The last choice is not 
acceptable, 

I agree with this credo. My distinguished 
colleagues of the Senate Committee on Aging 
are discussing today various aspects of the 
problems we must face. I want to talk about 
a field in which I have some special experi- 
ence, the health problems of the elderly. 

My special responsibility on the Aging 
Committee is as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health. In addition, I have felt 
that health ranks with income as the twin 
issue of crucial importance to almost all 
older Americans. 

I want to outline briefly the dimensions of 
the current health care crisis as it affects the 
elderly. In doing so, I will draw upon the 
findings of hearings conducted last year by 
my Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly 
as well as other special studies and inquiries 
made by that Subcommittee. 

Then, I want to turn to the health recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference 
on Aging. These recommendations—if imple- 
mented promptly and effectively—can serve 
as a meaningful agenda for the '70’s in the 
field of health care for our senior citizens. 

The key to the health picture today for 
older Americans is rising costs and reduced 
programs. This situation is well documented 
in a report of the Senate Committee on 
Aging entitled, “A Pre-White House Confer- 
ence on Aging Summary of Developments 
and Data,” released immediately prior to the 
Conference, The following paragraph from 
that report summarizes the current crisis: 

“Health care costs keep going up for all 
Americans. But for the older person the 
problem is compounded. He has only about 
half the income of those under age 65, but— 
even with Medicare—he pays more than 
twice as much for health services. He is dou- 
bly likely to have one or more chronic dis- 
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eases than young people, and much of the 
care he needs is of the most expensive kind. 
And, while costs go up, services available 
under Medicare and Medicaid go down—a 
process which was accelerated considerably 
in 1971.” 

Several illustrations—out of many which 
could be cited—will demonstrate the prob- 
lem of rising costs. 

The premium for Part B of Medicare has 
increased greatly since the program went 
into effect in July of 1966. At that time the 
Part B premium was $3.00 monthly. By July 
1 of 1971, the figure stood at $5.60 a month. 
And on December 31 of last year, the Admin- 
istration—through HEW Secretary Richard- 
son—announced that, as of July 1, 1972, the 
monthly premium would be raised to $5.80. 
That means the elderly will be paying al- 
most twice as much for B premiums as 
they did when Medicare began. 

Secretary Richardson made yet another 
announcement—earlier in 1971—that again 
led to increased health care costs for the 
elderly. On October 1 of last year, he de- 
clared that the deductible on the hospital 
bill of the elderly would increase to $68 on 
January 1, 1972. This deductible for Part A 
Hospital Insurance was $40 when Medicare 
began in 1966. Subsequent increases were to 
$44 in 1969; to $52 in 1970; and to $60 in 
1971. 

And still another increase in cost was 
placed on the shoulders of the elderly who 
became ill at the start of 1972. Medicare 
beneficiaries with hospital stays of over 60 
days began paying—as of January 1, 1972— 
$17 a day for the 6ist through the 90th day, 
up from the prior cost of $15 daily. 

Charging Medicaid recipients for benefits 
received has recently emerged as a new 
problem affecting the indigent elderly citi- 
zen who is trying to cope with medical 
expenses. 

In March of 1971 the Governor of Cali- 
fornia proposed co-payment charges for the 
welfare poor on Medi-Cal, which is the Medi- 
caid program in California. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in Wash- 
ington approved this plan in May of 1971, 
under a waiver of its regulations allowing 
States to initiate “small-scale experiments” 
in welfare administration. 

A Medi-Cal Reform Bill became law in 
October of 1971. It required co-payment for 
provider services and prescription drugs. 

The Administration—through HEW—ruled 
that the Governor of California could im- 
plement on an experimental basis the co- 
payment plan in the so-called reform legis- 
lation. The HEW ruling allows California to 
experiment with the co-payment approach 
for 18 months, beginning January 1 of this 
year, 

The HEW approval of the California co- 
payment plan represents the first time that 
any jurisdiction has been permitted to im- 
pose charges on those receiving Medicaid. 
Such payments are prohibited by Federal 
law, but HEW lawyers have maintained that 
the law does not exclude experimenting with 
them, which is what was authorized in 
California. 

My Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly 
conducted a hearing in Los Angeles in May 
of last year which attempted to assess the 
impact of cutbacks in Medicare and Medi- 
caid. At the outset of that hearing, I said: 

“Recent cost-cutting cutbacks and regu- 
lations have saved money, but at the price 
of denying urgently needed health care to 
our older citizens. By placing limits on care 
available and by increasing costs, we have 
merely decreased the health and happiness of 
our older people. Too often, the choice for 
them must be made between food and 
medicine.” 

Witnesses at my Los Angeles hearing dis- 
cussed the co-payment provisions of Medi- 
Cal and other Medi-Cal cutbacks as well, 
including limiting reimbursements to two 
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doctor visits a month; requiring prior au- 
thorization by a State consultant for all 
except emergency hospitalizations; and a 
slash of 10 percent of reimbursements to pro- 
viders of health services. 

—Dr, Robert Peck, Chairman of the Los 
Angeles Chapter of the Medical Committee 
for Human Rights, called the co-payment 
provisions “heartless and hopeless.” “And if, 
in fact, the doctors will attempt to collect 
this one dollar per visit,” Peck asserted, “they 
will find they will spend five dollars in the 
collection procedure and will end up not 
collecting after all.” 

One month after implementation of the 
Medi-Cal cutbacks, Los Angeles County faced 
a backlog of 26,000 cases. Dr. John Anthony 
Smith, President of the Interns-Residents 
Association of Los Angeles County, told us 
that the hospital where he is employed in 
Los Angeles saw 1,164 Medi-Cal patients in 
April of 1971, 218 of whom were referrals by 
private physicians. The 218 were a ten-fold 
increase over referrals of the previous month. 

Another witness, Dr. Hugert L. Hemsley, 
President of the Charles Drew Medical Soci- 
ety of Los Angeles, testified that the Medi- 
Cal cutbacks were depleting the poverty area 
of badly-needed medical resources. 

Further cutbacks—in both Medicare and 

edicaid—are written into the provisions of 
H.R. 1, which is scheduled to reach the Sen- 
ate floor sometime soon. 

H.R. 1 would increase the deductible un- 
der medicare part B supplementary medical 
insurance from the present $50 to $60, effec- 
tive January 1, 1972. 

H.R. 1 would also make the elderly sub- 
ject to a $7.50 daily copayment charge for 
each day in the hospital from the 31st to 
the 60th day. Under present law, the patient 
is subject to the $68 deductible, and, after 
meeting that charge, pays nothing on his 
hospital bill through the first 60 days. 

H.R. 1 contains at least four cutbacks af- 
fecting medicaid. 

One provision in H.R. 1 would repeal the 
existing provision requiring States to have 
comprehensive medicaid programs by 1977. 

A second H.R. 1 provision requires mainte- 
nance of effort by the States for only the 
basic medicaid services. States can thereby 
reduce—without prior HEW approval or uti- 
lization control—other services, including 
outpatient prescription drugs, dental care, 
and eyeglasses. 

Another H.R. 1 provision would impose 
cost sharing on medicaid recipients. 

A fourth provision in H.R. 1 is designed 
to encourage greater outpatient care under 
medicaid. To accomplish this, there would be 
a cutback of Federal matching funds for 
medicaid by one-third after 60 days of care 
in a general or tuberculosis hospital; 60 days 
of care in a skilled nursing home unless the 
State establishes an effective utilization re- 
view program; or 90 days of care in a mental 
hospital. 

From this summary it is easy to see what 
we face: for the elderly seeking decent 
health care, there are rising costs and re- 
duced programs. We see this situation in 
announcements from HEW. We see this 
situation in the medicaid copayment schemes 
in California implemented with the ap- 
proval of the administration. We see this 
situation in those provisions of H.R. 1 which, 
if enacted, would lead to further cutbacks in 
medicare and medicaid. 

What did the President have to say about 
the health care crisis when he spoke to the 
delegates at the White House Conference on 
Aging just last month? And how did his 
remarks compare to the response of the dele- 
gates themselves to the serious and deepen- 
ing health problems of the elderly? 

The President—I am sorry to report—gave 
scant attention to health care in his re- 
marks to the Conference delegates. 

Mr. Nixon spoke of eliminating the $5.60 
monthly premium for part B of medicare. 
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Yet—-as I have already indicated—the ad- 
ministration announced afterwards, New 
Year's Eve, that as of July 1 of this year 
the elderly would be paying $5.80 a month 
for this premium, making the charge about 
double the amount when medicare began. So 
where does the President and his administra- 
tion stand on this issue? 

The President also spoke of the desirability 
of extending Medicare to cover prescription 
drugs. Yet, the President’s own Task Force 
on the Aging—almost two years ago—made 
this same recommendation. 

Eliminating Medicare Part B premiums 
and extending Medicare to cover prescription 
drugs are both worthy objectives. Both were 
favored by the delegates to the White House 
Conference, as indicated in their recom- 
mendations. And I have been a strong sup- 
porter of these two Medicare reforms—re- 
stating my support for both on the floor of 
the Senate as recently as November 11 of last 
year. 

It is comforting to know that the delegates 
to the White House Conference came forth 
with solid recommendations in the health 
field, which—if followed by quick and mean- 
ingful implementation—can lead to improved 
health care now for America’s senior citizens. 

The President has failed to lead—but the 
elderly are here to show us the way. What do 
they tell us? 

First, the mental health special concerns 
session recommended the early establish- 
ment of a Presidential Commission on Men- 
tal Illness and the Elderly, with responsibility 
for implementing recommendations made at 
the White House Conference on Aging, and 
also charged, in general, with policymaking 
and oversight responsibilities in this long- 
neglected area. I am deeply gratified by this 
Conference recommendation, because it sup- 
ports the bill which I introduced on Decem- 
ber 1, 1971—-S. 2922—for the creation of such 
a Commission. A proposal for this Commis- 
sion came from a recent report of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging—‘Mental 
Health Care and Elderly: Shortcomings in 
Public Policy’—which was prepared at the 
direction of Senator Church and myself. 

Second, the Conference section on physi- 
cal and mental health asserted that “the 
U.S.A. must guarantee to all its older peo- 
ple health care as a basic right” and the dele- 
gates went on to say that “A comprehensive 
health care plan for all persons should be 
legislated and financed through a National 
Health Plan.” I am in strong agreement 
with these sentiments. 

I am a cosponsor of the Health Security 
Act that will provide national health care for 
all Americans. The time has come for this 
kind of program. As I said at Einstein Medi- 
cal College last year, we need a Medical Bill 
of Rights for all Americans. 

I said: 

“The first medical right of all Americans is 
care within their means. Admission to a hos- 
pital or a doctor's office should depend on 
the state of an individual's health, not the 
size of his wallet. 

“The second medical right of all Americans 
is care within their reach. Even if we guar- 
anteed the payment of health costs, millions 
of our citizens could not find sufficient medi- 
cal services.” 

Third, the Conference section on physical 
and mental health also declared that special 
attention must be given “to the develop- 
ment of adequate, appropriate alternatives to 
institutional care.” Legislation which I have 
cosponsored in the Congress—S. 882—would 
promote this objective by authorizing pay- 
ment under Medicare for services performed 
by a household aide. 

In addition, there is no doubt but that we 
have to move toward new and more extensive 
alternatives to institutional care. We need to 
do that and we need to think about systems 
of community health care for the elderly. 

Fourth, conferees at the section on physi- 
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cal and mental health urged that “Special 
attention should be given to increasing the 
funds available for basic research and for op- 
erational research with a strong suggestion 
that a gerontological institute be established 
within the National Institutes of Health to 
provide the essential coordination of train- 
ing and research activities.” This purpose 
would be realized through S. 887 which I 
have cosponsored. 

We need to pass S. 887. We will not be able 
to help the aged with their special problems 
as much as we should until we understand 
more. We need to know more about the proc- 
esses of aging and we need to encourage our 
best scientists to work in this fleld. 

Fifth, the Conference delegates were deepiy 
concerned—as I am—with the cutbacks in 
Medicare that have threatened to erode com- 
pletely this program which even now pays 
only 43 percent of the medical expenses of 
the elderly. I have outlined earlier some of 
the suggested cutbacks in Medicare and Med- 
icaid contained in H.R. 1. The section on 
physical and mental health at the White 
House Conference called for “expanding the 
legislation and financing of Medicare” while 
a national health plan is being worked out 
by the Congress and the Nation. The hear- 
ings on “Cutbacks in Medicare and Medic- 
aid’”—conducted by my Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly—have vividly demon- 
strated the severe impact that any further 
diminution of Medicare would have on our 
Nation's older population. The Conference 
delegates are aware of this. I can only hope 
that the present Administration can and will 
show the same sensitivity to this—and every 
other—health care imperative for senior citi- 
zens, 

We have at this moment a unique oppor- 
tunity to move ahead in health—and in every 
area of concern to the elderly. White House 
Conference Recommendations are linked to 
election year momentum to provide this spe- 
cial chance to help those who have done so 
much for us. This is an opportunity that we 
must not pass by. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Hawaii 
is recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I appreciate 
deeply the opportunity this colloquy af- 
fords for the discussion of the needs of 
older Americans. The distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is 
to be commended for suggesting this im- 
portant discussion. This is in keeping 
with his outstanding record of leader- 
ship as chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. As ranking Republican 
member of that committee, I want to 
thank him for his excellent work in be- 
half of our older Americans and for his 
cooperation with all members of the com- 
mittee. 

As in the past, it is my pleasure to 
share with him our bipartisan concern, I 
pledge my continued support to him in 
this regard—so essential to progress for 
our elderly. 

The questions which he has raised rela- 
tive to the needs of older Americans are 
problems of great concern to me and all 
members of the Committee on Aging, and 
I know these problems will be thoroughly 
discussed in our committee. 

Mr. President, every Senator knows 
how difficult it is to schedule a time for 
colloquy suitable for all who want to 
participate. This morning is no exception. 

Because some in the gallery may be 
unaware of this, and because of the im- 
portance of the discussion in which we 
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are now engaged on needs of older Amer- 
icans, I feel I should mention this sched- 
uling problem. 

Senators MILLER, FANNIN, SAXBE, 
BROOKE, and STAFFORD, who are also 
members of the Special Committee on 
Aging and vitally interested in its work, 
wanted to participate in this colloquy, 
but were prevented by important com- 
mitments elsewhere. 

It is now 9 weeks since completion 
of deliberations at the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging called by President 
Nixon. 

Nine weeks is a very short period, but 
it is appropriate that the Senate take a 
look now at where we stand and make a 
preliminary evaluation of what may be 
expected to follow the Nixon Conference 
on Aging. 

Such assessment must be made on the 
basis of rather clear priorities which 
were reaffirmed by more than 3,500 dele- 
gates who came from all over the Nation 
to make recommendations for a sound 
national policy for older Americans. 

Despite great diversity of experience 
and interests among the more than 20 
million older Americans it is perfectly 
clear that our obligation to all of them 
demands that we respond effectively to 
their primary needs for economic and 
social independence, that we expand op- 
portunities for involvement in commu- 
nity and national life, and that we change 
society’s attitudes which now so often 
isolate them from America’s mainstream. 

In practical terms, this calls for mini- 
mum national commitments which will: 

First. Assure all older Americans of an 
income sufficient to avoid the depriva- 
tion and degradation of poverty; 

Second. Protect the income of older 
persons from the ravages of unbridled 
inflation; 

Third. Remove ceilings on their share 
of America’s great bounty including that 
which they may earn during their later 
years. 

Fourth. Guarantee all Americans that 
their own efforts to achieve adequate 
and decent retirement incomes through 
private pension plans, and similar sav- 
ings programs, shall be protected 
throughout their lives and that there be 
no denial of earned benefits through 
caprice or changes in employment. 

Fifth. Expand opportunities for older 
men and women to make continuing 
contributions to America either through 
employment or volunteer service activi- 
ties. 

Sixth. Assure older Americans of safe- 
ty of person as fully as possible—through 
development and implementation of more 
effective police protection, better safety 
standards in institutions where the el- 
derly may be housed, and vigorous efforts 
against any and all threats to their 
safety. 

Seventh. Increase availability of nec- 
essary services—at costs within reach 
of retirees—including comprehensive 
health care; decent housing; adequate 
nutritional services; readily accessible 
transportation; and worthwhile recrea- 
tional and educational programs to 
broaden personal horizons, combat lone- 
liness, and enrich the quality of life. 

President Nixon recognizes the neces- 
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sity of meeting these commitments. Cer- 
tainly all members of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging will do what they 
can to support the President in efforts 
he has already begun or will initiate in 
the future toward their achievement. 
Such support may be expected whether 
steps taken are through Presidential ex- 
ecutive action or require additional leg- 
islation. 

The magnitude of the task before us— 
and the task is a big one—should not 
deter us from addressing it as quickly 
and fully as possible. 

No realist questions that our goals, and 
those of the White House Conference, 
will take time. No one expects this mas- 
sive job to be done overnight, or even 
this year. 

My contacts with older persons per- 
suade me that older Americans under- 
stand this. But they have already been 
patient a long time. They should not be 
expected to continue acceptance of what 
for too many years was too often a coun- 
terfeit concern for their needs—a coun- 
terfeit concern which paid lipservice, 
which raised unreasonable hopes, and 
which then dashed them to the ground 
because the promises were not capable 
of delivery. 

An end to counterfeit concern, and a 
beginning of valid responses to the plea 
of older Americans is, in my judgment, 
at hand. In truth, I believe that such a 
beginning is well underway through 
actions taken during the past 2 or 3 
years and additional progress which may 
be instituted within weeks. 

This is reinforced by testimony by 
Presidential Consultant on Aging Arthur 
Flemming and Commissioner on Aging 
John Martin at our committee hearing 
last Thursday which related to White 
House Conference followup. 

Within weeks, the President will de- 
liver a message on aging. It will at least 
address itself to the most pressing needs 
of older persons. 

Within weeks, final passage of H.R, 1, 
the social security amendments now 
before the Finance Committee, should 
bring realization of several earlier ma- 
jor recommendations by President Nixon 
on behalf of older persons. 

Noteworthy in this bill is provision for 
automatic cost-of-living adjustments in 
social security benefits. I take pride in 
the fact that the proposal, originally 
introduced by Senator Jack MILLER, was 
first given serious support by Republi- 
can members of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging and by President Nixon. 
We are pleased with the bipartisan en- 
dorsement which has since evolved for 
this important measure to protect so- 
cial security benefits against inflation. 

H.R. 1 will offer other badly needed 
improvements in social security. Included 
will be general benefit increases, pro- 
vision of 100-percent benefits to older 
widows, liberalization of the earnings 
test, and more realistic and fair mini- 
mum benefits for workers with many 
years of covered employment. 

The latter proposal—involving a new 
concept in minimum benefits for those 
long in the work force—is extremely 
important. Too little attention has been 
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paid to it and what it will do for lower 
income workers. 

In simplest terms, this change will 
assure social security beneficiaries, who 
have 30 years coverage, a minimum 
benefit of $1,800 a year at age 65. For 
the insured worker and spouse the min- 
imum would be $2,700 a year. 

Even more important for today’s re- 
tirees with low incomes—and there are 
far too many—is the provision in H.R. 1 
for a beginning of President Nixon's 
Older Americans Income Assurance 
recommendation. 

It changes old age assistance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act so as 
to offer income supplements which would 
bring every person 65 and over up to a 
national income standard regardless of 
whether they have regular social security 
benefits or not. 

This older Americans income assurance 
plan, urged last year by President Nixon, 
is the most far-reaching legislative pro- 
posal to take the elderly out of poverty 
sent to the Congress in over 30 years by 
any President. 

Probable adoption of this amendment 
is especially pleasing to me because the 
concept was first offered as legislation by 
my predecessor as ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Aging, the 
late Senator Winston L. Prouty, of Ver- 
mont, and because it has long been urged 
by Republican members of the Special 
Committee. 

Like the proposed new approach to 
minimum regular social security benefits, 
the President’s income assurance plan, 
and details of its operation, have received 
too little attention in the news media. In 
consequence, it is little understood by 
older Americans. 

Most importantly it will be a long step 
toward meeting income problems of 
single and widowed older women and 
other persons who had little or no chance 
to qualify for social security. Among the 
latter are countless retired public em- 
ployees—whose contribution to America 
has been second to none—such as police- 
men, firemen, and teachers. 

I do not believe the payment levels 
under income assurance provisions of 
H.R. 1 are quite high enough. I am sure 
President Nixon shares my belief. But 
adoption of this proposal will be a dra- 
matie and far-reaching stride toward 
eliminating poverty among the elderly. 

Initially the Federal income standard 
would be $130 monthly per individual and 
$195 per couple. In 1974 it would rise to 
$150 and $200. This, of course, is as 
passed by the House and may be amended 
in the Senate. 

The manner of qualification for in- 
dividual income supplement deserves spe- 
cial emphasis. 

Certification and administration will be 
by the Social Security Administration, 
not by welfare offices. 

A person whose income from other 
sources falls below the Federal standard 
may go to his or her social security office 
to make application and that office will 
process it. 

Recipients will be treated with dignity 
due a person to whom America owes a 
great debt. 

My emphasis on H.R. 1 in these re- 
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marks should not be interpreted as sug- 
gesting that I believe this one bill is 
either the beginning or end. I emphasize 
it only because of its immediate impor- 
tance and time limitations on me today. 

The truth is: America, and particu- 
larly the National Government under 
leadership of President Nixon, is engaged 
now in a major movement to improve the 
lot of older Americans. 

Other aspects of America’s dynamic 
involvement in creation of a new, real- 
istic, compassionate and understanding 
policy toward the elderly will certainly 
be covered by other Senators in this 
morning’s colloquy. 

The 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging still lives. 

Under instructions from President 
Nixon, the Honorable Arthur Flemming, 
distinguished Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, and the administration’s whole 
apparatus in aging is vigorously at work 
promoting continued involvement of old- 
er persons themselves in Conference 
objectives. 

It was quite evident from Dr. Flem- 
ming’s testimony before our committee 
Thursday that there is a real commit- 
ment to action. Other Senators this 
morning will undoubtedly comment on 
this in greater detail than my time per- 
mits. y 

That the highest levels of the adminis- 
tration are involved is manifest by the 
President’s appointment of a Committee 
on Aging in his Domestic Council under 
chairmanship of HEW Secretary Elliot 
Richardson. Participation as members of 
this committee by other members of 
the President’s Cabinet, assures a level 
of coordination of Federal activities in 
aging on a scale totally new in Govern- 
ment. 

The President's personal concern is 
also shown by this appointment of Dr. 
Flemming as Presidential Consultant in 
Aging on a continuing basis. This concern 
unquestionably will be reaffirmed in the 
President’s forthcoming message, 

While we look to the future—and much 
remains to be done—it would be a great 
error to ignore progress made in the past 
3 years. This Government has not been 
idle. 

My time allows me only to mention a 
few examples. Other Senators will cer- 
tainly, in the course of this colloquy, 
elaborate upon them and add others. 

When we have passed H.R. 1, we will 
have increased social security benefits by 
over one-third in this short period. 

President Nixon’s price control pro- 
gram is striking vigorously at the terrible 
toll of rampant inflation which hits so 
hard at retirees. 

The President’s initiatives for improv- 
ing care and standards in nursing homes 
will greatly help the quality of life for 
the elderly least able to care for them- 
selves. 

Increasing money for the Administra- 
tion on Aging by fivefold will permit 
major expansions in services for older 
persons. 

Growth in opportunities to older Amer- 
icans for new involvement in life’s main- 
stream are provided through increased 
funding of numerous programs including 
RSVP, the retired senior volunteers pro- 
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gram, the foster grandparents program, 
and others. 

To these ongoing items of encourage- 
ment to older Americans must be added 
the President’s proposals for elimination 
of premium payments for part B of med- 
icare, and new legislation on private pen- 
sion programs to assure that they pro- 
vide maximum benefits to participants. 

America is on the move in the field of 
aging. 

Let us resolve that we will all do what 
we can to maintain and accelerate mo- 
mentum generated by the President and 
the White House Conference. 

Older Americans deserve the best 
that we can offer: income adequacy; 
independence; full availability of 
necessary services and facilities; and 
opportunities for involvement in family, 
community, and national life. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii for 
yielding to me, and congratulate him on 
his leadership and work on behalf of the 
problems of the aging that are so much 
in the national attention these days. I 
also congratulate the Senator from Idaho 
for sponsoring this colloquy on this very 
important subject. 

Mr. President, the 20th century has 
seen tremendous strides in man’s efforts 
to conquer disease, raise his standard of 
living, and in doing so prolong the life 
of each of us. While many, I would be in- 
clined to say most Americans, are able to 
make adequate arrangements for their 
old age, an appalling number reach 
the twilight of their life without the re- 
sources to provide them with even the 
basic necessities of life. 

I have a particular interest in and a 
fondness for America’s senior citizens 
because these are the men and women 
who, by their hard work, patriotism and 
selfless efforts, have made 20th-century 
America the wealthy, powerful Nation 
that it is today. The Nation owes these 
senior citizens a decent standard of liv- 
ing, personal comfort, and self-respect. 
During his address to the White House 
Conference on the Aging, President Nixon 
stated: 

We will be guided by this conviction: any 
action that enhances the dignity of older 
Americans enhances the dignity of all Amer- 
icans. For unless the American dream comes 
true for our older generation, it cannot be 
completed for any generation. 


The time has now come for definitive 
actions designed to solve the practical 
problems that confront our senior citi- 
zens, The findings and recommendation 
of the White House Conference will soon 
be forwarded to Congress along with the 
President's legislative proposals which 
are designed to implement them. The 
92d Congress, if it chooses to do so, can 
go down in history as the Congress that 
accepted the challenge of meeting the 
needs of America’s elderly citizens. 

Obviously the No. 1 problem is to pro- 
vide an adequate income. If each senior 
citizen can be assured of an income suffi- 
cient to meet his basic needs then we 
have come a long way down the road to 
solving this pressing national problem. 
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H.R. 1 contains provisions that could 
provide a minimum income floor under 
the elderly. Social security benefits can 
and should be increased, and future in- 
creases should be geared to the cost of 
living so that these benefits will be in- 
flation proof. H.R. 1 also calls for the re- 
peal of the $5.60 per month payment for 
part B medicare. In addition, Congress 
should consider substantially raising the 
ceiling on the amount a person may earn 
and still receive his full social security 
benefits. This would enable the elderly 
to remain active, constructive and pro- 
ductive citizens—if they are able and 
willing to do so. The time has come for 
us to greatly liberalize the tax deduction 
for medical and dental care for the ag- 
ing. A realistic-graduate scale for these 
deductions would grant a degree of fi- 
nancial relief to these citizens while at 
the same time directly contributing to 
their physical and mental well-being. 

Mr. President, I think it is appropriate 
to mention once again the bill that 
passed the Senate in late November and 
will, if approved by the House, provide 
a comprehensive nutritional program 
within title 4 of the Older Americans Act. 
I was delighted to hear the Honorable 
Arthur S. Flemming, Special Consultant 
to the President on Aging, unequivocally 
declare the administration’s support for 
this program. 

With the President’s leadership, this 
landmark measure should clear the 
House of Representatives and become 
law later in this session. Dr. Flemming 
went on to state his determination to 
see that this program is fully imple- 
mented at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks of November 30, 
1971, with regard to enactment of S. 1163 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, two areas 
of health care which should not be over- 
looked in any discussion of the problems 
of the aging are the obvious needs for 
additional research into the special 
health problems of senior citizens. Sec- 
ond, we must examine ways to provide 
adequate, long-term care for the elderly 
without automatically resorting to the 
expensive and frequently unsatisfactory 
institutions which now seek to fulfill this 
need. Practical alternatives must be 
found if our senior citizens are to derive 
the enjoyment from life that they so 
justly deserve. 

During the first session of the 92d Con- 
gress, the Senate passed, with my sup- 
port, a Federal tax credit—up to $300— 
for the property tax and/or rent of our 
retired citizens. Unfortunately, this pro- 
vision was deleted from the Revenue Act 
of 1971 by the Joint House-Senate Con- 
ference Committee. I believe that a real- 
istic approach should be implemented 
as soon as possible so as to provide im- 
mediate relief for our senior citizens who 
are property owners. In the long run we 
must seek imaginative new ways to 
finance State and local governments 
without such heavy dependence upon the 
regressive property tax. I would also hope 
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that the President's Committee on School 
Finance will propose a viable alternative 
to the property tax which has tradition- 
ally supported our public school sys- 
tems. This reform, coupled with the con- 
cept of revenue sharing—which has un- 
fortunately remained stalled in Congress 
would offer significant relief for the hard 
pressed property owners in general and 
the elderly property owner in particular. 
Once State and local governments have 
received alternative sources of income it 
might become practical for Congress to 
devise a system that would dramatical- 
ly reduce or eliminate the obligation of 
senior citizens to pay property taxes. 
Progress in this area would directly con- 
tribute to improving the housing condi- 
tions of our senior citizens, free still fur- 
ther their limited financial resources, 
and thus contribute to their general well 
being. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to commend the President for the initia- 
tive that he has shown in effcrts to come 
to grips with the problems confronting 
our nation’s senior citizens. The drama- 
tic increase in the budget for the Admin- 
istration on Aging, and his strong com- 
mitment to meeting the needs of our 
elderly citizens clearly indicates to me 
that 1972 can be and should be a his- 
toric year of decision. I would be remiss 
if I did not pay similar tribute to Dr. Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, whose distinguished 
career as an educator, as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and in 
a multitude of other capacities, clearly 
qualifies and equips him for the task he 
has been asked to undertake. I look for- 
ward to working closely with the Presi- 
dent, with Dr. Flemming, with Secretray 
Richardson, and with Commissioner 
Martin as well as with my colleagues on 
the Subcommittee on Aging as we seek 
to convert the ideas generated by the 
White House Conference on Aging into 
practical workable solutions to the prob- 
lems confronting America’s senior cit- 
izens. 

Mr. President, President Nixon has 
clearly stated, not only his willingness 
but also his determination to lead this 
Nation in its efforts to solve the problems 
of the elderly. The executive branch is 
marshaling its existing resources, and 
the Nation’s will for this effort. I believe 
that the executive branch is to be com- 
mended for its efforts to date, and the 
time has now come for the Congress to 
fully accept its responsibility to our sen- 
ior citizens. I would hope that the 92d 
Congress would not only be prepared to 
accept this challenge but would relish the 
idea of contributing to this truly signifi- 
cant national effort. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Noy. 30, 1971] 

NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE ELDERLY UNDER 
THE OLDER AMERICANS AcT OF 1965, as 
AMENDED 
Mr, Beaty. Mr. President, as the ranking 

Republican on the Senate Labor and Public 

Welfare Subcommittee on Aging, I strongly 

support S. 1163, a bill which authorizes a 2- 

year program of grants to the States for 

needed nutritional programs for senior 

Americans. 

Mr. President, the overriding problem of 
senior Americans is Inadequate income with 
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the result that the income of nearly 5 mil- 
lion persons 65 and older is below the pov- 
erty level. Inadequate income is undoubtedly 
the reason why the nutritional food intake 
of senior Americans is often below the level 
deemed adequate. Food is a major expendi- 
ture for senior citizens, ranking second only 
to housing expenses and comprising about 27 
percent of their limited budget. 

S. 1163, builds on the successful experi- 
ence under title IV which is the research 
and demonstration section of the “Older 
Americans Act.” The nutritional projects 
funded under title IV have been most suc- 
cessful in responding to the nutritional needs 
of senior citizens. I am pleased that Mary- 
land, in nearby Prince Georges County, had 
a demonstration project under title IV known 
as “Project Compas” which is being funded 
for its third year at the $62,918 level. 

In addition, these nutritional projects 
have been successful in responding to other 
needs of senior citizens. For example, studies 
have indicated that the serving of meals in 
a group setting can overcome isolation, which 
is often a serious problem of senior citizens. 
The group meals also serve as a focal point 
for the delivery of other services to the aged. 

Under this program $100 million is author- 
ized in fiscal 1973 and $150 million in fiscal 
1974 for grants to the States. Maryland, with 
443,561 senior citizens over 60, would receive 
approximately $1.5 million in fiscal 1973 and 
$2.2 million in fiscal 1974. These funds would 
be used to underwrite the costs incurred by 
local projects for equipment, labor, manage- 
ment, supporting services, and food. To be 
eligible for Federal funds, a State would sub- 
mit a plant to HEW which would guarantee 
that any nutritional project funded would 
provide at least one hot meal per day pro- 
viding a minimum of one-third the recom- 
mended daily dietary allowance for an elderly 
citizen. The hot meal would be provided at 
least 5 days a week. 

Mr. President, it is most appropriate that 
the Senate take action at this time, for at 
this very moment the White House Confer- 
ence on the Aging is underway. This Con- 
ference will explore the full spectrum of sen- 
ior citizens problems—income, housing, 
nutrition, transportation, education, and 
health, and property taxes—it is hoped that 
the Conference will provide the Nation, ad- 
ministration, and the Congress with the 
guidance and requirements necessary to meet 
the problems of aging. The ultimate test of 
the White House Conference will be the 
action taken to improve the living conditions 
of senior citizens, Senior citizens make up 
approximately 10 percent of the Nation’s 
population and they are perhaps the most 
forgotten minority in the country. This is 
particularly tragic, for these senior Ameri- 
cans have worked hard to earn their retire- 
ment and are responsible in no small part 
for the high standard of living that the Na- 
tion enjoys today. The bill being considered 
by the Senate today, I hope, is indicative of 
the action that will follow the White House 
Conference, I, for one, intend to study care- 
fully the recommendations and do all I can 
to make certain that senior Americans will 
be able to live their retirement years with 
the independence and dignity they deserve. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) wished to participate in this col- 
loquy, but he cannot be present at this 
time. I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement prepared by him be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HARTKE 


Mr, President, I regret that I am not able 
to be present to engage in a colloquy with 
my distinguished colleagues of the Senate 
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Committee on Aging. Nonetheless, I would 
like to offer a few remarks on the problems 
of the elderly in contemporary America. 
Both as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Aging and through my travels I have wit- 
nessed the misery and suffering that daily 
confronts the elderly American. What I have 
witnessed leads me to one conclusion—we 
must make a national commitment to end 
the social and economic injustice that pres- 
ently afflicts twenty million senior citizens 
and will affect millions more in years to 
come, 

The elderly of this country are entitled to 
a life of dignity and economic security. They 
have the right to expect that the country 
they served through their most productive 
years will not forsake them in their time of 
need. I believe that every older person should 
have enough income to buy nutritious food, 
decent housing, adequate clothing and 
proper medical care. This past December dele- 
gates to the White House Conference on Ag- 
ing recommended essentially the same goals. 
It is my sincere hope that the recommenda- 
tions of the delegates be given priority con- 
sideration. It would add insult to injury if 
those proposals are simply pushed aside and 
forgotten. 

Like the President, I feel legislative action 
for the aging should be forthcoming this 
session. Also, I am particularly concerned 
with some of the provisions of H.R. 1. Un- 
fortunately, the President has not recognized 
the many inadequate provisions of H.R. 1. 
Therefore, I have introduced legislation that 
I hope my colleagues on the Finance Com- 
mittee will favorably consider. The main 
thrust of the legislation that I have intro- 
duced is to provide for a 10 percent increase 
in social security cash benefits, an increase 
in the amount of money an older American 
can earn without suffering any loss in social 
security benefits, coverage under medicare 
of prescription drugs needed to treat chronic 
illness and reduction in the waiting period 
for disability benefits from six to three 
months. It is my opinion that this legisla- 
tion will overcome the inadequacies of H.R. 1 
and provide the economic independence for 
older Americans that is so essential if we are 
to break down the last segregation in Amer- 
ica—segregation of the aged. 

In addition to economic obstacles, the 
delegates to the White House Conference rec- 
ognized that major barriers for the elderly 
exist in the areas of health, housing, trans- 
portation and other social services. If we are 
ever to have a better world for the elderly, 
we must provide the resources, and meet the 
service as well as the economic needs of the 
elderly. There has been some experimenta- 
tion in providing services for the elderly but 
the existing programs are insufficient. Re- 
cently, Congressman John Brademas and 
other members of the House subcommittee 
with jurisdiction over the Older American’s 
Act introduced legislation to bring about far 
reaching changes in providing services for 
the elderly. I have introduced similar legis- 
lation in the Senate. This is a broadly based 
and comprehensive effort to meet the needs 
of the elderly. It will establish programs to 
provide a full scale of health, education and 
social services for the elderly, The legislation 
is aimed at the coordination of the presently 
existing but fragmented services and the cre- 
ation of new programs to deal with those 
needs that have been neglected in the past. 

These are but a few examples of the type 
of activity that needs to take place if the 
needs of the elderly are to be resolved. The 
needs of the elderly have been neglected for 
too long. We must make economic and social 
justice for the elderly a reality. We need only 
the will and the commitment to concen- 
trated purposeful action. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurRcH). Under the previous order, the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
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DOLPH) is recognized for not to exceed 

15 minutes. 

STATE OF THE AGING: AN EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
FOR OLDER WORKERS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
recent White House Conference on 
Aging represented a notable achieve- 
ment, not just for 20 million Americans 
now past 65 but for all Americans. 

It brought together 3,400 delegates 
from every State in the Union and from 
all walks of life to deal with the every day 
realities facing the elderly. It provided 
a forum to consider a broad spectrum of 
issues—ranging from income, health, and 
transportation to long-term care, the 
special problems of minorities, and the 
rural aged. It even included a special 
session on aging and blindness, at which 
I had the privilege to speak. And the 
relationship between old and blind can- 
not be understated. Nearly half of all new 
cases of blindness will occur among per- 
sons 65 and older. 

Equally important, the Conference 
provided an opportunity for a good, 
honest exchange of ideas. It was also 
a time to challenge many notions about 
aging, to take stock of existing programs, 
and to consider what future direction our 
policies should take. 

That process was initiated more than 
1 year ago when 6,000 community for- 
ums were held throughout the Na- 
tion. There, the elderly and others laid 
the groundwork for much of the discus- 
sion and policy proposals at the national 
conference. At these “speak out” ses- 
sions, older Americans discussed their 
problems fully and frankly. They told 
us in down-to-earth language what it 
means to be old, what it means to be 
poor, and what it means to be neglected 
after working most of their lives to 
make our Nation as great as it is today. 

Even more importantly, the White 
House Conference developed an action 
plan with well-defined goals to make the 
later years a time to look forward to, 
rather than to fear or regret. And that 
is a major reason I have joined the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Aging (Mr, CHURCH) in this colloquy on 
the State of the Aging. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Retirement Incomes 
for the Committee on Aging, I will direct 
my remarks primarily to issues and poli- 
cies concerning job and service oppor- 
tunities for the so-called older worker. 

THE CRITICAL YEARS 


Many key indicators now strongly sug- 
gest that the critical years in the work 
lives of adults occurs during their middle 
forties or early fifties. This is the time 
when large numbers of mature workers 
may find themselves in an impossible 
situation—they are too old to hire but 
too young to retire. Yet, this is precisely 
when their responsiblities are growing. 
At this point, the older worker is typi- 
cally paying out on his car, home, furni- 
ture, or schooling for his children. And 
the loss of a job can create a double di- 
lemma, not only in terms of his immedi- 
ate responsibilities but also his economic 
situation 10 or 20 years from now—when 
his anticipated retirement benefits will 
be reduced markedly. 
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Along about 40 or 45, unemployment 
begins to increase, Once unemployed, the 
older worker runs a greater risk of being 
without a job for a longer period of time. 
For unemployed persons 45 and older, 
the average period of being without work 
is about 16 weeks. This is nearly 35 per- 
cent longer than the national average. 
Today about 1 of every 3 unem- 
ployed persons 45 and older—in contrast 
to 1 in 5 for younger individuals—has 
been searching for work for 15 weeks or 
longer. 

Another very serious and growing prob- 
lem is age discrimination in employment, 
even though legislation was passed more 
than 4 years ago to outlaw such practices. 
With unemployment continuing to mount 
during recent months, the pressures for 
forced or early retirement have been in- 
tensified. Now large numbers of older 
workers are finding themselves involun- 
tarily retired because of subtle forms, 
and in some cases overt acts, of age bias. 

In addition, many employed older 
workers find themselves in “dead-end” 
type jobs with no chance of advancement. 
As a consequence, large numbers are now 
underemployed. 

Despite the very severe problems con- 
fronting mature workers, our Nation 
lacks an effective and coordinated man- 
power policy to maximize their employ- 
ability. By whatever barometer one would 
choose to use, they have been largely 
ignored or overlooked in our work and 
training programs. Last year, persons 45 
and older represented only 3.7 percent of 
all enrollees in our Manpower programs. 
Yet, their proportion of the total unem- 
ployment, long-term joblessness, and the 
civilian labor force is at a level 6 to 10 
times above their participation rate in 
existing work and training programs. 
1971: HIGHEST UNEMPLOYMENT IN 10 YEARS 


Before discussing what concrete steps 
can be taken to increase employment and 
service opportunities for older workers, a 
few comments about our unemployment 
situation would be appropriate. 

Last year we were informed by high- 
level administration officials that 1971 
would be a good year. Yet the evidence 
at the end of the year leads to only one 
conclusion: 1971 was a disastrous year 
for all workers, and especially for older 
job holders. 

It was a year in which the jobless rate 
hovered at 6 percent. It was a year in 
which unemployment was at or near the 
5 million mark. And it represented the 
highest unemployment in 10 years. 

Unfortunately, those disconcerting 
facts do not stop here. Unemployment 
compensation payments, for example, 
reached an all time of $4.8 billion, nearly 
73 percent higher than during fiscal 1970. 
The number of major labor market areas 
with substantial unemployment grew to 
60, a tenfold increase when compared 
with January 1969, 

During this same period, joblessness 
has jumped sharply from 2.7 million to 
5.1 million, for an astounding 89 percent 
increase. Today more than 1.2 million 
workers have been unemployed for 15 
weeks or longer, and 600,000 have been 
searching for more than 6 months. 

Middle-aged and older workers—indi- 
viduals 45 and older—have also felt the 
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crushing effects of our widespread job- 
lessness. Nearly 400,000 were added to 
the unemployment rolls during the past 
3 years, representing a 67 percent in- 
crease since January 1969. Today 1 mil- 
lion mature workers are looking for 
work. 

Yet, these figures—depressing as they 
are—refiect only a portion of the overall 
dismal jobs situation for mature work- 
ers. They do not, for example, include 
the labor force “dropouts,” those who 
have given up the active search for work. 
Today, there are nearly 2.5 million men 
in the 45 to 64 age category who have 
withdrawn from the work force, often- 
times inyoluntarily. Assuming that just 
25 percent of these individuals wanted 
and needed jobs—and this is probably 
a very conservative estimate—there 
would be another 625,000 middle-aged 
and older men added to the unemploy- 
ment rolls. And this does not even in- 
clude the many women in this age 
bracket who have also dropped out of 
the labor force. 

A classic example of the high level of 
hidden unemployment in the United 
States was revealed in a recent Federal 
study right here in Washington, D.C. 
Under the standard method of calculat- 
ing joblessness, the unemployment rate 
was 4.8 percent. However, if the “drop- 
outs” were also added to this figure, the 
level would soar to about 13 percent. 

However, even those lucky enough to 
have jobs are feeling the economic 
squeeze in other ways. Many older work- 
ers are now being asked to accept pay 
cuts, and in some cases rather steep re- 
ductions, only as an alternative to be- 
coming unemployed. Yet, their household 
and family responsibilities continue to 
grow. Moreover, many workers in their 
forties and fifties are reaching a plateau 
in their capacity to increase their earn- 
ings by occupational advancement or 
promotion. 

The net impact of these trends is that 
we may now be witnessing the emer- 
gence of a new class of elderly poor in- 
cluding: 

Persons in their late fifties or early 
sixties who are now being eased out of 
the job market; 

Individuals who take actuarially re- 
duced social security benefits only as an 
alternative to sporadic work patterns 
prior to retirement; and 

Workers who have just given up after 
prolonged periods of fruitless search for 
employment. 

The latest poverty statistics provide 
additional evidence to support this omi- 
nous warning. From 1969 to 1970, for ex- 
ample, there was a 100,000 increase in 
poverty for persons aged 55 to 64, from 2 
million to 2.1 million. In addition, an- 
other 100,000 persons 65 and older were 
added to the poverty rolls during this 
same period. 

These trends, however, are not inevita- 
ble. They can be reversed because our 
Nation certainly has the ingenuity and 
capability to resolve these pressing em- 
ployment problems. 

What is needed now is a joint effort by 
the administration and Congress to 
translate the far-reaching goals of the 
White House Conference into action pro- 
grams for mature workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER PERSONS 


One of the cornerstones of any national 
employment and training program for 
older persons must be based upon this 
very fundamental principle: Our policies 
must be sufficiently flexible and respon- 
sive to meet the many and varied needs 
of mature workers. A different approach 
or thrust, for example, may be necessary 
for varying age groups. 

Most older Americans, and especially 
senior citizens, prefer to have meaning- 
ful choices depending upon their desires, 
capabilities, and needs. At a very mini- 
mum, these basic alternatives should be 
available: 

To work or retire; 

To work part time or full time; or, 

To work for pay or as a volunteer. 

Unfortunately, many elderly persons 
do not have these choices today. Increas- 
ingly our Nation seems to regard earlier 
and earlier retirement as inevitable, and 
perhaps even desirable. During the past 
30 years, for instance, labor force par- 
ticipation for men 65 and older has de- 
clined from 42 to 27 percent. 

But instead of forcing retirement at an 
earlier or arbitrary age, we should at- 
tempt to offer aged persons greater free- 
dom of choice. One such option is service 
by the eiderly in their communities. To- 
day a growing need exists for the devel- 
opment of a national service corps. Many 
communities are practically crumbling at 
the core because they are unable to pro- 
vide vital public services for their citi- 
zens. And one of the largest untapped 
sources of talent today is the older 
worker. 

A major advantage of community serv- 
ice employment, in my judgment, is that 
it can be tailored to the special needs 
of the elderly participants. Equally, im- 
portant, it can provide a dignified means 
for older Americans to help themselves 
by helping others. 

Establishment of a national senior 
service corps is long overdue because 
there is so much that needs to be done in 
our country: in hospitals, community 
beautification, schools, libraries, conser- 
vation of our natural resources, anti- 
pollution programs, and a whole host of 
other areas. We have several prototypes 
under Mainstream which show beyond 
any doubt that these programs work. Now 
we need to go beyond the demonstration 
stage to a new national program which 
utilizes the talent and experience of 
older Americans. And the Older Ameri- 
can Community Service Employment 
Act, which would provide new service op- 
portunities for persons 55 and older, 
would be a major step forward in making 
this goal a reality. For these reasons, I 
urge early and favorable action on this 
measure, 2 bill which already has strong 
bipartisan support in the Congress. 

Today many crucial services are not 
provided simply because of manpower 
shortages and the absence of adequate 
facilities. One striking example is in the 
field of day care. 

It is now estimated that there will be 
a need for perhaps 500,000 additional day 
care workers during the next 10 years— 
particularly if more and more women 
continue to enter the workforce. Older 
persons, I strongly believe, can provide 
a valuable source of talent for providing 
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these services. Several programs, such 
as Foster Grandparents, have clearly 
demonstrated the natural empathy be- 
tween the elderly and young children. 

In acting on day care legislation dur- 
ing this session, serious consideration 
should be given to adopting a provision 
to encourage the employment of older 
persons in these programs. For elderly 
individuals, this could provide an effec- 
tive means to supplement their retire- 
ment income. Equally important, the 
young children in our Nation would be 
provided quality and personal care. 

These same reasons would also be ap- 
plicable for expanding the Foster Grand- 
parent program, which enables elderly 
persons to render supportive services for 
neglected, retarded or disadvantaged 
children. Once again, I urge that this 
successful program be fully funded. Ad- 
ditionally, I urge that the concept of the 
Foster Grandparent be broadened to in- 
clude services to homebound older 
Americans. 


Today, many older Americans believe 
that retirement will shut them off from 
any meaningful participation in their 
communities. Quite frequently, this can 
lead to medical or psychological prob- 
lems which purposeful activity might 
have avoided. 

For many of these individuals, serving 
as a volunteer in their localities can be 
a time for fulfillment in allowing them 
to remain active during their later years. 
Many of these individuals have lived 
vigorous lives. And there is absolutely 
no reason for them to retire from life 
simply because they retire from their 
jobs. They have marketable skills, and 
can still make valuable contributions in 
a wide range of activities, including: 
rendering services in hospitals or nurs- 
ing homes; tutoring young children; as- 
sisting schools as playground monitors 
or teachers aides; and many others. 

One of the most potentially effective 
volunteer programs for older persons is 
RSVP, the retired senior volunteer pro- 
gram. For the coming fiscal year, I urge 
that RSVP be fully funded to provide 
more opportunities for older Americans 
to render services in their communities. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR THOSE NOT “RETIRABLE” 


A comprehensive employment pro- 
gram for mature workers must also take 
into account the special needs of those 
who are not retirable, particularly in- 
dividuals in their forties and fifties. 
There are now about 42 million persons 
who are in the 45-to-64 age category. 
Yet, our Nation still lacks an effective 
and comprehensive policy to increase 
their opportunities for employment. 

Lack of job opportunities for mature 
workers constitutes a tragedy, not only 
for them and their families, but also for 
our Nation. No economy can reach its 
maximum productive capacity when 
some of its most experienced, talented, 
and skillful players are sitting on the 
sidelines. In the same manner that any 
successful operation needs the blend of 
seasoned veterans and fresh new talent, 
so does our work force. 

Much more can be gained, I firmly 
believe, through a national effort to 
establish a comprehensive program to 
provide training and other services to 
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enable mature workers to compete in our 
technologically advanced society. And 
my Middie-Aged and Older Workers 
Employment Act can be an important 
step forward in achieving this goal. 
Already 18 Members of the Senate have 
joined me in sponsoring this legislation, 
which can provide the training and other 
essential supportive services to enable 
unemployed or underemployed individ- 
uals to move into new and better paying 
jobs. 

Increasingly, it is becoming apparent 
that many older workers are without 
jobs because of circumstances beyond 
their control: 

Their skills have been rendered obso- 
lete by technological advances; 

They lack the necessary training to 
move onto gainful employment; and 

Massive layoffs have contributed to 
the widespread unemployment through- 
out the Nation. 

Many of these individuals can, how- 
ever, become productive citizens again 
with a flexible and coordinated man- 
power program which is responsive to 
their special needs. 

The Middle-Aged and Older Workers 
Employment Act, I strongly believe rep- 
resents a sensible and effective effort for 
meeting the unique and growing employ- 
ment problems confronting older per- 
sons. There has long been a need for 
this approach, and I urge early enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Equally significant, we must not over- 
look legislation which has already been 
enacted into law. In many cases, these 
measures can also help to remove the 
barriers to job opportunities for older 
workers. 

One significant example is the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act, 
which was approved with bipartisan 
support in 1967. However, much more is 
needed than the passage of legislation. 
Effective enforcement and proper fund- 
ing are also crucial. In fact, the imple- 
mentation stage usually determines, to 
a very substantial degree, the success 
or failure of hard-won legislative 
victories. 

Most candid authorities acknowledge 
that job discrimination on the basis of 
age is still a real problem today. This 
conclusion has been documented time 
and time again at hearings I have con- 
ducted as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Retirement In- 
come. Most recently, this was brought to 
the attention of the subcommittee dur- 
ing its hearing in Miami on the subject 
of “Unemployment Among Older Work- 
ers.” 

Unfortunately enforcement of the age 
discrimination law has been carried out 
in a very timid manner by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The first suit was not 
filed until late in 1969. And only a small 
number of court proceedings have been 
instituted since that time. 

Moreover, enforcement of the law is 
the responsibility of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts divisions. However, 
these units also oversee the Fair Labor 

Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
' lic Contracts Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, 
and several other related statutes. But, 
less than 10 percent of their time is al- 
located to age discrimination activities. 
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Since insufficient time is being devoted 
for enforcement of the act, it is no won- 
der that the age discrimination law is 
being thwarted. Quite clearly, the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
need to be beefed up to strengthen the 
enforcement of the act. For these rea- 
sons, I urge that the Congress approve 
full funding to hire additional personnel 
to enforce the law fully and effectively. 
Additionally, I recommend that these 
new individuals be assigned on a full- 
time basis to implement the act. 

Today, many older persons are still 
being deprived of an opportunity to carry 
on their livelihood because of advancing 
age. But a job should not be off limits 
simply because a man’s hair is “graying” 
a little bit at the temples. And, it is high 
time that we launched a systematic and 
forceful effort to eliminate employment 
bias solely because of age. 

A PROGRAM FOR THE 1970'S 


For far too long a time, our Nation 
has lacked comprehensive and coordin- 
ated policies to maximize employment 
and service opportunities for older work- 
ers. With unemployment continuing to 
remain at a persistently high level, many 
middle-aged and older persons will need 
further training to prepare them for 
technological changes in our society as 
well as new opportunities for public 
service jobs. 

My policy proposals, I believe, repre- 
sent a sound and sensible effort to launch 
a long-awaited national employment pol- 
icy for older workers. 

The benefits of this undertaking await 
us at all levels. 

For many unemployed workers today, 
a job can provide a financial passport for 
independence and self-respect. 

The worker’s family will also benefit 
because a regular paycheck can mean a 
richer and fuller life. 

And our Nation will benefit when per- 
sons on the welfare or unemployment 
rolls move back on to the payrolls and be- 
come taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN). Under the previous order, the 
distinguished Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) is now recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes. 

NURSING HOMES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I join the 
members of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging this morning as we present 
our state of aging message. 

I am going to speak briefly on the 
subject of nursing homes. In this regard, 
I find myself in a rather unique position, 
for it is within this area that the admin- 
istration has made its one major effort to 
help older Americans. 

There seems to be little doubt that be- 
fore June of last year, when the disinte- 
gration of plans for the White House 
conference caused the appointement of 
Dr. Arthur Flemming, the administra- 
tion had a poor record on the subject of 
aging. I was moved to comment in 1969 
that apparently aging ranked in Mr. 
Nixon's priorities just above raising funds 
for the Democratic National Committee. 
Few of us will ever forget the statements 
by Robert Finch, then Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
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other spokesmen who announced a shift- 
ing of policies from caring for the aged 
to caring for the young. 

But with Dr. Flemming’s help the 
White House conference must be counted 
a success. The delegates met their re- 
sponsibilities admirably and issued a 
mandate to the Congress and the Execu- 
tive. We ask the question today whether 
the administration will lead the way to 
improvement and whether we in the 
Congress can expect cooperation. We cer- 
tainly hope for cooperation. 

My subject today is nursing homes 
principally because I have been chairman 
of the committee’s Subcommittee on 
Long-Term Care for the last 7 years. 

This subcommittee has conducted 
numerous hearings, including some 19 in 
our current series which began in July 
1969. These hearings have led to legisla- 
tion, in fact, to the very legislation on 
which the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is relying for its recent 
enforcement efforts. 

While my first concern has always been 
America’s most underrepresented and 
declassed minority, the 1 million who 
suffer the compound burdens of illness 
and advanced age I would join my col- 
leagues as they highlight other issues. 

Perhaps 16 million out of our 20 mil- 
lion elderly need more substantial in- 
come. 

Medicare still only covers 47 percent of 
their health costs with premiums and de- 
ductibles rising continuously. 

Some 6 million live in substandard 
housing. 

Escalating real estate taxes rip into 
fixed retirement incomes are to the point 
of becoming confiscatory in many of our 
States. 

We must come to grips with these im- 
portant problems this year. Left ne- 
glected they will only return in amplified 
form an unwelcome legacy for the 
future. 

With the same urgency, Mr. President, 
we must attack the problems of some of 
our nursing homes where unsanitary con- 
ditions, poor food, lack of dental care, 
theft, lack of adequate controls on drugs 
and negligence leading to death and in- 
jury are the order of the day. 

More and more these conditions are be- 
ing brought to public attention. Individ- 
uals and groups from levels all of society 
have protested these abuses. 

We have encountered some resistance; 
some nursing home associations have 
sought to prove that abuses are few if 
not nonexistent. But others such as the 
American Nursing Home Association 
have been more positive. They admit the 
great problems and stress the reasons for 
them are inherent in our society. If only 
a fraction of the evidence we have re- 
ceived is valid then we have a serious 
problem, 

President Nixon took notice of these 
conditions in a June speech before the 
American Association of Retired Persons. 
He promised the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would announce 
proposals in implementation of his pledge 
to eliminate substandard homes. The 
Secretary did announce an eight point 
plan, the progress of which my sub- 
committee has been monitoring. At the 
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same time the President promised that 
nursing homes would receive special at- 
tention at the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

On this last point we can be positive. 
Nursing home problems received any- 
thing but special attention at the White 
House Conference. There was but one 
special concerns session on long-term 
care and that was an afterthought. 

As far as the President’s eight-point 
plan is concerned, it is still too early to 
judge but I was genuinely impressed by 
the testimony of Under Secretary John 
Veneman whose assurances were most 
welcomed. 

On the whole, however, this eight- 
point package is strictly enforcement. It 
calls for the training of 2,000 State in- 
spectors, the addition of 150 people in 
HEW enforcement, the consolidation of 
responsibility for enforcement in one in- 
dividual as responsible and the insistence 
on compliance with Federal standards or 
face the cutoff of Federal funds. 

Enforcement is certainly necessary. I 
have been asking the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to take 
a vigorous role and enforce the stand- 
ards that my 1967 bill wrote into law. 
But enforcement is only one of the five 
major problems in this field. 

The other four upon which we need 
discussion are: 

LACK OF A CLEAR POLICY WITH REGARD TO THE 
INFIRM ELDERLY 


The rhetoric speaks of care and con- 
concern, but the reality is poor care, no 
care, or just plain neglect. We continue 
to follow the policy used by other socie- 


ties for the ill elderly, and that is aban- 

donment. When families are confronted 

with what to do with a loved one grown 
old, there are currently no acceptable 
options available. 

To deal with these root causes, I have 
introduced legislation providing under 
medicare: 

First. Up to 100 days in a nursing 
home for all Americans over 65. Such 
care is available at present only to a 
narrow minority of elderly who have 
acute post-hospital, post-operative 
needs. 

Second. Establish outreach services, 
mobile health units, homemaker services, 
and expanded home health services 
which would look toward treating the 
elderly in their own homes. 

Third. Senior citizen day care centers 
so working families could have the se- 
curity of knowing their senior citizens 
had supervision by day. 

Fourth. Authorizing on an experimen- 
tal basis the subsidizing of a family to 
take care of their elderly in their own 
homes. 

SECOND MAJOR PROBLEM: THE ABSENCE OF THE 
PHYSICIAN FROM THE NURSING HOME 
SETTING 
Almost none of our medical schools 

emphasize geriatrics as a specialty. 
Doctors, generally speaking, avoid the 
nursing home; they find the work un- 
attractive and unrewarding. In nursing 
homes, the practice of medicine is con- 
ducted almost entirely by telephone. The 
committee discovered that doctors na- 
tonwide: do not-view bodies of patients 
1  exvini-—177—Part3 ~~ 
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who have died in nursing homes before 

signing death certificates. 

As a solution to these problems, I have 
introducing legislation including: 

First. A bill to create a National In- 
stitute of Geriatrics within the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Second. A bill to provide followships 
and categorical grants to medical schools 
to establish pre- and post-doctoral pro- 
grams in geriatrics. 

Third. A bill authorizing up to $500,- 
000 to six medical schools to establish 
departments of geriatrics. 

Fourth. A bill to encourage medical 
schools to train a new category of health 
professionals called “physicians assist- 
ants” who could work with and at the 
direction of physicians, and ease the 
current medical shortage. 

THIRD MAJOR PROBLEM: THE RELIANCE ON 
UNTRAINED AND INADEQUATE PERSONNEL 
There are about 1 million patients in 

nursing homes and about one-half mil- 

lion employees, or a ratio of 0.5 nurses 

per patient, compared to average ratios 
in hospitals of 2.6 nurses per patient. The 
bulk of nursing home employees or aides 
and orderlies are overworked and under- 

paid. It is little wonder that there is a 

turnover rate of 75 percent. 

Legislative solution: My bill author- 
izing HEW to establish inservice train- 
ing programs for aides and orderlies and 
to work out with colleges and profession- 
al organizations such as the American 
Nurses Association, a career ladder 
whereby aides with experience and edu- 
cational training could progress from 
aides to LPN’s to finally become regis- 
tered nurses. 

The last major problem is the lack of 
built-in financial incentives in favor of 
poor care. 

Currently medicaid payments to nurs- 
ing homes typically provide a flat rate of 
perhaps $14 a day. This amount is im- 
mediately cut back when the patient be- 
comes ambulatory. The incentive is thus 
to keep the patient in bed. Further, this 
$14 a day is not enough to provide the 
kind of care that is needed. Thus we em- 
ploy a system where 80 percent of the 
nursing homes are for profit institutions, 
and tell them that the only way that they 
can make money is by cutting care and 
services. Each individual operator can 
decide for himself how much to allocate 
to care and how much to profit. There is 
absolutely no accountability. If one cuts 
back on food and nursing staff, you can 
make a fortune on $14 a day. 

The solution that I have suggested for 
this problem is: Encourage States to 
adopt incentive reimbursement systems 
such as the Connecticut “points system” 
where a nursing home, in effect, is graded 
and placed into classes A, B, C and so 
forth. The better the nursing home in the 
State’s estimation, the higher the rate of 
reimbursement. A class A home, for ex- 
ample, might receive $18 a day, a class 
B home, $17 a day and so forth. 

These reforms are greatly needed and 
I hope we can act quickly to enact some 
of the bills that I have introduced. Other 
bills that I have introduced will plug 
major gaps into the existing law and pro- 
vide greater tools to aid HEW- in their 
enforcement effort. Of- these S. 2924 is 
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most significant. This bill will apply the 
life safety code of the National Fire 
Protection Association to intermediate 
care facilities. ICF’s as they are called 
are currently the only category of fed- 
erally assisted nursing homes which are 
not required to comply with this rigid 
fire code. It is worth noting that the last 
three nursing home fires that we have 
had, Salt Lake City in September, Hones- 
dale, Pa., in November and Cincinnati 
this January have been in intermediate 
care facilities. Most experts agree that 
the code should be applicable. 

As a companion measure to this bill I 
have introduced S. 2923 to provide FHA 
insured loans to help nursing homes pur- 
chase fire safety equipment. If we are 
going to insist on higher standards then 
we must be willing to help pay for them. 

A bill to provide Government loans to 
enable nonprofit and proprietary nursing 
homes to purchase fire safety equipment. 

A bill to provide for “campuses for the 
elderly,” which would center in one lo- 
cation the broad spectrum of housing for 
the elderly, from acute hospital services 
on one end of the spectrum to housing 
for the ambulatory elderly on the other. 

I am suggesting that we have a long 
ways to go to make our nursing home 
system. But I should like to end on a 
positive note. We recently held hearings 
entitled “Positive Aspects in Long-Term 
Care.” 

At these hearings I was genuinely im- 
pressed by the impressive and innovative 
programs which function so well in some 
of our nursing homes. The proposals ran 
the gamut from unit-dose drug systems 
to bringing some efficiency into the nurs- 
ing homes dispensing of drugs to a unique 
program to train nursing staffs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, under 
the previous order am I now to be allo- 
cated 15 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Utah such time of 
my time as he may require, but not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. President, Marshall Horsman of 
the Beaumont Convalescent Center in 
Beaumont, Calif., talked about his im- 
plementation of a plan of “sensitivity 
training” for his staff. Each member of 
the staff must play the role of a patient 
for a full 24 hours. The experience of 
being totally disabled and dependent on 
the staff for food and comforts is very 
helpful in causing the staff to see things 
through the eye of the patient and results 
in better care, contends Mr. Horsman. 

These are hopeful signs, and I am sure 
most of us who have been in this field 
for some time will agree that conditions 
in our nursing homes have greatly im- 
proved in the last few years. I am sure 
that we can expect further improvement 
in the near future. Working together, all 
of us, the Government, the provider and 
the employees of nursing homes can, I 
am-sure hasten the day when going into 
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a nursing home will not be looked upon 
as the first step of an inevitable slide 
into oblivion. 

A FEDERAL ADVOCATE FOR OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, one of 
the hallmarks of a civilized society is the 
degree to which that society esteems, and 
provides for its older members. If this 
Nation is to become truly civilized in 
this respect, there are responsibilities 
that must be met by all of the public and 
private institutions through which so- 
ciety operates—responsibilities that 
clearly are being shirked at present. 

First and foremost, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to guarantee 
an income above the poverty level for 
every older American and to protect that 
income against inflation. 

Clearly, we have failed miserably in 
this responsibility. Today nearly 5 mil- 
lion older people—one out of every four— 
live in poverty. Fifty-one percent of all 
single or widowed elderly women have 
incomes below the poverty level. 

These income problems begin even be- 
fore persons reach age 65. Middle-aged 
and older workers, that is, those aged 45 
and older, are a special case in today’s 
troubled economy. As compared with the 
rest of the work force, proportionately 
more older workers are unemployed. 
They stay unemployed for longer periods 
of time and fewer opportunities and gov- 
ernmental resources are available to help 
them get back on the job. Since January 
1969, the number of unemployed middle- 
aged and older workers has nearly 
doubled. About one out of every three 
unemployed persons 45 and older has 
been out of work for 15 weeks or longer. 
One out of five has been unemployed for 
longer than 27 weeks. Millions of others 
are not represented in these figures. Dis- 
couraged by their inability to obtain 
work, they have ceased looking for a job 
and have withdrawn from the work 
force altogether. 

In many cases, loss of work today 
means a forfeiture of future security as 
well, in the form of nonvested pension 
benefits. The Labor Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
is currently conducting studies to inquire 
into the loss of pension benefits which 
so often occurs when a worker is laid off 
in midecareer. 

We know that older workers have the 
accumulated skills and the strong moti- 
vation which employers claim are in 
short supply. They have the disciplined 
habits acquired through a lifetime of 
work. Yet, our youth-oriented society 
has a tendency to shunt this older group 
aside and to ignore the enormous re- 
source it represents. 

We also have a responsibility to make 
certain that our older citizens have access 
to adequate health care. Typically, older 
people have one-half the income of other 
Americans but their health care costs are 
twice as high. Today, older Americans as 
a group have out-of-pocket expenses for 
medical and hospital costs nearly equal 
to those for the year immediately preced- 
ing the advent of medicare. There are a 
number of causes underlying this condi- 
tion—greatly increased costs, more 
awareness of need for services and a 
larger number of elderly, among other 
things—but it serves to point up the 
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widely felt need for an improved health 
service program for senior citizens. 

Meeting these and other needs will re- 
quire the best efforts of all of us who are 
seeking to improve the circumstances un- 
der which older people live in our so- 
ciety—circumstances which today too 
often make for a cruel and impoverished 
existence. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare’s Subcommittee on Aging, 
which I have the honor of chairing, has 
sought to meet its responsibilities to sen- 
ior citizens by working for the passage of 
legislation that deals directly with many 
of their major problems. 

In the last session of Congress, we were 
successful in having enacted S. 1163 
which provides funds to the States to 
conduct nutrition programs for those 
aged 60 and over—programs that furnish 
meals in a group setting and, further, de- 
liver meals to the elderly homebound. We 
have conducted hearings on legislation to 
improve the employment conditions of 
middle aged and older workers by greatly 
expanding the modest existing program 
of community service employment (S. 
555) and by authorizing special coun- 
seling and training programs for these 
workers (S. 1307). We expect to act on 
this legislation in ample time for floor 
action during the current session. 

We have also conducted hearings on 
legislation relating to biomedical and be- 
havioral research in aging and problems 
associated therewith. Legislation under 
consideration includes S. 887, my bill to 
establish a National Institute of Geron- 
tology and S. 1925, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WiLL1AMs) which would promote 
research in aging by establishing a com- 
prehensive and systematic plan for such 
research. Additional hearings on this 
subject will be conducted in California 
under the chairmanship of the ranking 
majority member of our subcommittee, 
the very able senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. CRANSTON). 

In an effort to assist a part of our older 
population that is among the most im- 
poverished, I have offered an amend- 
ment to H.R. 1 that would make imme- 
diately effective the minimum income 
provided therein in the adult assistance 
program, thus eliminating the 3-year 
phasein period contained in the House 
bill. Another amendment I have offered 
to H.R. 1 would insure that no person 
now receiving aid to the aged, blind, or 
disabled will receive a lesser amount un- 
der the new Federal program. 

Beyond these concerns, the elderly face 
enormous problems in other areas such 
as housing, transportation, education, 
nursing homes, and so forth. It can truly 
be said that their needs and interests 
cover nearly the whole spectrum of gov- 
ernmental activity. 

Unfortunately, there has been a dearth 
of the kind of leadership and coordina- 
tion that is required if the various de- 
partments of the Federal Government 
responsible for particular areas of con- 
cern to the elderly are to function effec- 
tively. The Older Americans Act of 1965 
established the Administration on Aging 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with the intention 
that it be a high level agency that could 
act as a focal point within the Federal 
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Government for the interests of older 
Americans. 

The Administration on Aging, how- 
ever, has never fulfilled the high expec- 
tations held for it. Under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations, 
it has been downgraded and partially 
dismantled. Hearings held separately by 
our Subcommittee on Aging and jointly 
with the Special Committee on Aging 
have revealed an almost total lack of 
confidence in the ability of the Admin- 
istration on Aging, buried three levels 
down in HEW, to act effectively as an 
advocate for the aging or as a coordina- 
tor of Federal programs for the aging. 

Prior to the establishment of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging, an 
analogous situation existed in this body. 
Numerous committees have jurisdiction 
over the problems of older Americans, 
each pursuing its own goals with little 
regard for the activities of the others. 
The Special Committee on Aging was 
created to overcome the difficulties re- 
sulting from this fragmentation of au- 
thority by focusing on the whole host of 
interrelated problems afflicting our 
senior citizens. 

The record established by the Special 
Committee on Aging over the last decade 
has been magnificent. Without intruding 
upon the legislative authority of other 
committees, it has greatly influenced 
their work and that of Government at 
all levels through its leadership and ad- 
vocacy of the cause of older Americans. 

This experience provides a striking ex- 
ample for the executive branch. There, 
too, responsibility is diffused and lead- 
ership and coordination are lacking. The 
expiration this June of the Older Amer- 
ican Act provides us with an opportunity 
to revive the hope embodied in the origi- 
nal act when passed in 1965. It has be- 
come evident that we cannot count on 
a minor office buried in the vast reaches 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to provide the leadership 
that is needed. 

I intend to begin hearings next month 
that will develop the information neces- 
sary to determine the best possible orga- 
nizational structure on the Federal level 
for older Americans. We have the benefit 
already of a number of studies and re- 
ports on this subject from such groups 
as the President’s Task Force on Aging, 
the Advisory Council to the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging, and the White 
House Conference on Aging. We intend 
to give full and serious consideration to 
these and all of the other proposals that 
will be offered at our hearings. 

I particularly look forward to receiv- 
ing the views of the administration with 
respect to legislation to succeed the Older 
Americans Act. In recent months, Presi- 
dent Nixon has on several occasions 
stated in general terms his commitment 
to improving the lot of the elderly. The 
real test of this commitment, of course, 
will come in the specific programs and 
policies the administration proposes to 
achieve that end. 

Unfortunately our experience in the 
past has found, too often, that the word 
has failed to be matched by the deed 
as the administration has consistently 
opposed one after another of the pro- 
grams for the elderly considered by our 
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subcommittee. Older Americans do have 
many friends in Congress, as witnessed 
by our discussion here today. But Con- 
gress can authorize wonderful programs 
and they will come to nothing if those 
within the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment who set priorities, make the 
budgets and have the power to withhold 
funds appropriated by Congress do not 
really understand or care about the 
problems of senior citizens. 

I hope that the President’s recent 
statements mark a new direction in this 
administration’s heretofore undistin- 
guished record with respect to older 
Americans. If that be so, I pledge my 
full cooperation in the effort to enact the 
legislation and appropriate the funds so 
desperately needed. In any case, the Sub- 
committee on Aging will continue its 
work to promote the welfare of those 
who have gone before us and to whom 
we owe so much. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Under the previous 
order, which Senator is to succeed me 
in his presentation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is to succeed the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and thus he will have my remain- 
ing time plus that which has been al- 
lotted to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is now recognized, 
under the previous order, for not to ex- 
ceed 15 minutes, plus the unexpired time 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Missouri 
for his courtesy in yielding me the re- 
mainder of his time. 

HELP TO THE AGING 


Mr. President, as one who has served 
some years on the Special Committee on 
Aging, and more recently on the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I welcome today’s re- 
view of progress in assisting the aging 
and reaffirmation of our hopes for full 
recognition of older Americans through 
prompt solution of problems which face 
them. 

The splendid spirit of bipartisan con- 
cern which has distinguished the Com- 
mittee on Aging—with its broad respon- 
sibility to review all matters affecting the 
elderly—and the Finance Committee— 
whose role in major legislation on behalf 
of older Americans, including social se- 
curity, is so important—is a source of 
great personal satisfaction to me. 

As evidenced in Wyoming’s White 
House Conference and our other activi- 
ties in aging, there is no partisanship in 
our State on this vital question. I am con- 
fident a similar spirit prevails elsewhere. 
Needs of older Americans are too im- 
portant to permit division. We must -all 
work together. y A 

It is equally gratifying to observe a 
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new spirit of dedication to the rights, 
needs and aspirations of older persons 
in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

Beginning with President Nixon's call, 
early in 1970, of the recent White House 
Conference on Aging, this new recogni- 
tion by the executive branch and its 
several Departments has been amply 
demonstrated by efforts during the past 
2 years to involve our elders in decision- 
making and policy formulation on mat- 
ters related to age. 

This leadership, springing from the 
highest levels of the executive branch, 
encourages my belief that America is on 
the move in meeting the challenge in 
aging. 

If we are to meet this challenge to im- 
prove quality of life for our elders— 
through satisfaction of basic physical 
needs, protection of social rights, and 
promotion of new opportunities for in- 
volvement in America’s mainstream— 
such dedication by all parts of govern- 
ment at all levels is essential. 

Beyond this, there must be reinforce- 
ment of congressional and Presidential 
leadership by other elements of society in 
a spirit of unity which recognizes our 
debt to older Americans and the contri- 
butions they can still make—are eager 
to make—to their country. 

At Wyoming’s State Conference on 
Aging last summer, which I was privi- 
leged to attend, there was clear evidence 
of such spirit. 

The Wyoming meeting, one of many 
which preceded the White House Con- 
ference of 9 weeks ago, recognized that 
satisfaction of basic needs for the 
elderly—adequate income, access to 
quality medical care, improved transpor- 
tation, invigorating educational and rec- 
reational activities, and decent housing 
and nutrition—is of primary importance. 

No less vital, in the judgment of those 
at the conference, is the need for en- 
listment of society’s total resources to 
assure older Americans opportunity to 
participate in day-to-day responsibili- 
ties and privileges of America’s life as 
fully as their capabilities and desire 
warrant. 

At the Wyoming conference it was evi- 
dent that older persons have much to 
offer. We will shortchange ourselves, and 
do injury to them, if we do not give them 
full opportunity to function as first-class 
citizens. 

Our older citizens are an important 
national resource. 

President Nixon has promised action to 
assure older Americans new opportuni- 
ties which have never before existed. This 
is because he firmly believes that our 
senior citizens are a resource we need 
desperately today. I share his belief and 
endorse his commitment. 

At a time when a recovery of family 
life is needed more than it has ever been; 
at a time when there are community 
service tasks which go begging for want 
of manpower; at a time when we need 
to restore the perspective of the past, 
older persons cannot and should not be 
forced to sit on the sidelines as mere ob- 
servers as they too often have in recent 
years. 

I am deeply impressed with the pro- 
gram President Nixon has developed to 
meet the needs of older Americans. 
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Through his program, President Nixon 
shows promise of meeting five goals 
which must be met if we are to make 
fullest use of our older citizens, Through 
his program, the President shows prom- 
ise of creating a new national attitude 
on aging, bringing about a new prosper- 
ity for them, helping them to regain self- 
sufficiency, improving health and nurs- 
ing home care, and giving older Ameri- 
cans an opportunity to serve where, for 
one reason or another, they could not 
before. 

Let us take each of these one by one. 

Changing national attitudes will take 
time. It will also take leadership from 
many sectors of society. 

President Nixon has already demon- 
strated that he will provide leadership 
to bring to the fore the problems and 
importance of our older Americans. He 
has established two new positions on the 
White House staff—the position of Spe- 
cial Consultant to the President on Aging 
and Special Assistant to the President on 
Aging—held respectively by Arthur 
Flemming and John B. Martin. This is 
the first time in history that older peo- 
ple have had direct representation on 
the White House staff. 

To reinforce these two officials in de- 
veloping and implementing appropriate 
programs for older Americans, the Pres- 
ident has established a Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Aging. 

He convened the second White House 
Conference on Aging—the first having 
been called by President Eisenhower. 

Testifying last Thursday at a Special 
Committee on Aging hearing, Dr. Arthur 
Flemming, the President’s Consultant on 
Aging emphasized the administration’s 
intentions to vigorously follow up on 
work of the White House Conference. I 
suggest that every Member of the Sen- 
ate should read Dr. Flemming’s testi- 
mony when it is published. 

The speed with which transmission of 
conference section by section recom- 
mendations and the administration’s 
stated intention of effective follow 
through is most encouraging. 

This speed which contrasts with the 
languid treatment of the first White 
House Conference 10 years ago, sug- 
gests that a new commitment to Amer- 
ica’s elders is at hand. It is a tribute 
to the thousands who have worked so 
hard to bring a new awareness to our 
Nation that we must go full steam ahead. 

To give sharper focus to the problems 
of the aged, the President included a 
special section on older Americans in his 
state of the Union message—another 
first. 

Hawaii's distinguished senior Senator 
Hiram L. Fone, has already spoken of 
the President’s efforts to create a new 
prosperity for older Americans. Let me 
only add my conviction that he means 
business with them. The President knows 
that all the rhetoric and all the good 
wishes he or anybody else can offer will 
mean nothing unless they are coupled 
with a serious and sincere effort to as- 
sure older Americans a fuller share of 
life’s material resources. 

It is from that knowledge that. the 
President's efforts to help older Ameri- 
cans gain self-sufficiency stems. 
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The President has ordered the estab- 
lishment of a system through which older 
Americans can readily gain information 
on all benefits for which they may be 
eligible; has increased the Administra- 
tion on Aging budget fivefold to $100 
million so that new homemaker, trans- 
portation, nutrition, and community 
service programs can be made available; 
has made housing money more readily 
available to older citizens so that they 
can purchase homes in a variety of set- 
tings and has helped launch a major 
national effort to voluntary organizations 
which will help older Americans gain the 
service they desire in their homes. We 
can expect more action along these lines 
in the period ahead. 

Despite medicare and medicaid, the 
problem of obtaining health and nursing 
home care have remained critical. Many 
studies, articles, and documentaries have 
demonstrated the disgraceful treatment 
some of our older citizens have received 
in their declining years. The President 
has faced this problem forcefully and 
courageously. He instituted an eight- 
point program to raise nursing home 
standards and even went so far as to pro- 
hibit Federal funds to those that were 
found substandard, something no other 
President has ever done. This program 
includes: 

First. Training 2,000 nursing home in- 
spectors within 18 months. 

Second. Authorizing 100 percent Fed- 
eral funding of State medicaid inspec- 
tions. 

Third. Appointing a single responsible 
high level official at HEW to direct im- 
provements in nursing homes. 

Fourth. Enlarging the Federal en- 
forcement program by adding 150 po- 
sitions. 

Fifth. Establishing a program of 
short-term courses for health personnel 
who work in nursing homes. 

Sixth. Assisting the States in estab- 
lishment of investigative units. 

Seventh. Undertaking a comprehen- 
sive review of long-term care. 

Eighth. Cutting off medicare and 
medicaid funds to substandard homes, 

Testimony by HEW Undersecretary 
John G. Venneman, and Assistant Sec- 
retary Merlin K. Duvall, M.D., who has 
responsibility for implementing the 
President’s nursing home initiatives, was 
presented to the Committee on Aging in 
October. It was evident then that imple- 
mentation of the 8-point program is well 
underway. 

I was pleased this morning to hear the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), chair- 
man of our Subcommittee on Long- 
Term Care, express a similar pleasure 
at prospects for nursing home progress. 

President Nixon has asked the Con- 
gress to eliminate the $5.80 monthly 
medicare fee which will give older Am- 
ericans a total of $1.5 billion in new 
benefits. He has implemented a strong 
program to upgrade nursing-home care- 
He has supported the Medical Manpower 
Act so that more doctors, nurses, and 
aides will be available to help care for 
all our Nation’s citizens, including older 
Americans. 

The programs I have mentioned so far 
are all exciting and important. But what 
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is most exciting personally to me is the 
President’s efforts to give older Amer- 
icans an opportunity to serve where no 
such opportunity existed before. We have 
long focused on youth involvement—and 
involvement of our young people in public 
affairs and service is most important. 

Young people have a dream of a fine 
new world. They have a desire and hope 
that they can play a major part in mak- 
ing that fine new world a reality. They 
should be given the opportunity to realize 
this dream. Older people want to help 
them realize these aspirations. 

Certainly most older Americans have 
lived their lives with a primary goal of 
grandchildren—the young of today. They 
have worked hard to give the young tools 
for making a better life a reality. 

For this, as well as their many other 
contributions, our elders deserve our 
thanks and a national commitment that 
independence and a chance to participate 
is not denied them in their later years. 

Older Americans however, still have 
dreams which they want to achieve first 
hand, as persons. The right to pursue 
such dreams of service to their fellow- 
man and country is as essential to their 
dignity as are adequate incomes and rec- 
ognition of their past contributions. 

President Nixon’s commitment to as- 
surance of that right is most gratifying 
to me. 

That is why the President requested 
action to triple the retired senior volun- 
tary program to $15 million; to double 
the foster grandparent program to $25 
million; and Operation Mainstream 
funding—to help older people find jobs— 
to $26 million. If these programs con- 
tinue to be successful, I am assured that 
they will be increased even more. As for 
myself, I am confident that they will 
work and we will find in our older citi- 
zens & resource of significant magnitude. 

President Nixon has said: 

Old age, which should be a time of pride 
and fulfillment—pride and fulfillment look- 
ing back and looking forward—is too often 
a time of isolation and withdrawal. Rather 
than being a time of dignity, it is often a time 
of disappointment. And the growing sep- 
aration of older Americans also means that 
we are not taking full advantage of a 
tremendous reservoir of skill and wisdom and 
moral strength that our Nation desperately 
needs at this moment in history. 


I endorse those sentiments. I endorse 
also the substantive proposals President 
Nixon has made to back them up. I be- 
lieve they should also have the full and 
complete support of every Member of this 
body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Florida 
is recognized for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, we have 
heard a great deal this morning about 
the problems of the elderly and what 
might be done to improve their situation. 
No one questions that these problems 
exist and must be dealt with in a mean- 
ingful manner. The real crux of the mat- 
ter is how they are to be dealt with; to 
consider the elderly as a special group 
with special problems is necessary, but 
to segregate them in the process of solv- 
ing their problems, is doing them a dis- 
tinct disservice. Comfort with dignity— 
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and I cannot put enough stress on dig- 
nity—is the ideal goal. 

Our senior citizens are special, not sim- 
ply because of their present status but 
because of what they have contributed. 
They do not want to be treated “dif- 
ferently” from other parts of society any 
more than anyone else does, Nor do they 
like to be placed in the same category 
as welfare recipients. They have worked 
all their lives and have earned their re- 
tirement; to be lumped in with people 
who are, all too often, considered too 
lazy to work is repugnant to them. Mail 
from my elderly constituents indicates 
this only too clearly. Many senior citizens 
will refuse welfare assistance—such as 
food stamps—because they feel it to be 
degrading. Similarly, they feel degraded 
if they are shunted off from society be- 
cause of their age; many feel they have 
much to contribute and looked upon re- 
tirement as an opportunity to do more 
for their community rather than less. 

Our senior citizens have earned their 
retirement and they should be able to 
enjoy it rather than have to endure it. 
Providing for their physical comforts 
while overlooking their emotional well 
being—their sense of dignity and pride 
if you will—is not an adequate answer. 

This problem of balancing physical 
comfort with emotional well being is fur- 
ther complicated by the unusual set of 
economic circumstances confronting 
most elderly Americans. 

First of all, senior citizens constitute 
an evergrowing proportion of our pop- 
ulation. In 1910, they comprised 4.1 per- 
cent of our total population; today about 


10 percent. In my home State—Florida— 
that proportion is almost 15 percent. 


Quantitatively speaking, the under-65 
population is two and one-half times 
what it was in 1900, but the over-65 
group is six and one-half times as large. 
Add to this the nearly 10 million people 
age 60-65 in the country today—over 
200,000 of them in Florida—and the pro- 
portion grows. Realistically, given the 
number of people 60 and over who are 
retired and given the fact that many of 
our programs for the elderly start with 
people 62 and over, it is more accurate 
to think in terms of 30 million senior 
citizens. 

Unfortunately, this older population 
is essentially a low-income group, even 
though there are a good number of 
wealthy senior citizens. In 1970, half of 
the 7.2 million families having heads of 
household aged 65 or over had cash in- 
comes of less than $5,953 and almost 
25 percent made less than $3,000. Of the 
5.8 million senior citizens living alone or 
with nonrelatives, half had incomes of 
less than $1,500. In many cases, the com- 
bination of reduced income and acceler- 
ating inflation has brought about a de- 
cline into the low income or poverty 
classifications. What we need to do is to 
fulfill the promise of social security 
which was—and is—to insure that a per- 
son is adequately provided for in his 
retirement years. People who have paid 
social security all their lives in this ex- 
pectation and who, due to limited in- 
come, may not have had enough money 
to invest in other retirement plans, de- 
serve no less. 
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I feel—and have felt—that an increase 
in social security benefits has been 
needed for a long time. I tried to get 
these benefits increased last year, inde- 
pendent of welfare reform, and I feel 
that they are essential this year, even if 
getting them passed means separating 
them from H.R. 1. 

H.R. 1—as we have heard—contains a 
number of laudable proposals in the area 
of social security reform. I fully support 
changes that would: 

First. Increase social security benefits 
by 5 percent effective July 1, 1972; 

Second. Provide for an automatic cost- 
of-living adjustment in benefits; 

Third. Increase a widow’s benefit from 
the present amount of 82.5 percent of her 
husband's benefit to an amount equal to 
100 percent of the deceased husband’s 
benefit; and 

Fourth. Eliminate the earnings limita- 
tion on social security recipients or, if 
that is impossible, to set the limit at a 
minimum of $3,000. 

All these provisions would provide ad- 
ditional direct income for the recipient, 
a step recommended by the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging and one con- 
sistent with preserving the dignity of the 
senior citizens. Increased benefits and 
safeguards against inflation simply ful- 
fill the promise of social security and 
make the law more equitable. They do 
not carry the same stigma that is so often 
attached to the welfare programs that 
they would otherwise be forced to depend 
on. In this regard, President Nixon's old- 
er Americans’ income assurance plan is 
right on target; by having applicants for 
benefits apply to a social security office 
rather than a welfare department, ut- 
most dignity can be maintained. 

Next to inadequate income perhaps the 
most vexing and worrisome problem for 
the elderly is health care. Medical costs 


have risen astronomically in the last few - 


years, spurred by the same inflation that 
has cut so deeply into the purchasing 
power of the elderly. Faced with a much 
greater likelihood of needing medical care 
than the rest of us, the senior citizen 
finds himself with less money than ever 
to pay higher costs than ever. Even with 
medicare, the squeeze is causing many 
senior Americans to do without medical 
treatment they badly need. It is my belief 
that certain improvements are necessary 
to reverse this situation. 

First, we must develop incentives for 
cost cutting in the provision of health 
services, These incentives do not exist at 
present. Demonstration projects, better 
planning, and more prudent funding are 
essential if health costs are to be kept 
down. 

Second, there needs to be a limitation 
on coverage of costs by medicare. Medi- 
care/medicaid patients should not have 
to pay for nonessential services; if guide- 
lines were established setting forth what 
constitutes reasonable health costs in a 
given area, unnecessary charges might 
be avoided. 

Third, extended care facilities should 
be required to meet certain minimum 
standards to insure patient safety and 
the proper use of medicare funds. 

Fourth, the rules concerning coverage 
of physical therapy—a service so fre- 
quently needed by the elderly—under 
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medicare should be relaxed to permit 
senior citizens to be reimbursed for ther- 
apy sessions at a therapist’s office. Such 
a change should be more convenient and 
less costly to the person needing the 
treatment. 

Finally, I believe that professional 
standard review organizations should be 
established to help insure quality health 
care. 

Another concern of pressing impor- 
tance to the elderly is where to live. I say, 
where to live, instead of just housing, be- 
cause, while there is a definite need for 
additional housing units for the elderly, 
at least two-thirds of our senior citizens 
own their own homes—most of them 
mortgage free. The problem—more times 
than not, is—can the senior citizen afford 
to live in his own home or should he move 
into an elderly housing facility? It would 
seem, for several reasons, that every 
effort should be made to help those who 
have their own homes and want to con- 
tinue living in them to do so. 

First, a majority of senior citizens do 
not really want to live in elderly housing 
because such housing makes them feel 
like they are being segregated from the 
rest of society. 

Second, there is often a sentimental 
attachment to living in their own home. 

Third, it is less expensive for them, 
and for the Government, to live in their 
own homes, provided they are able to do 
so. 
Fourth, these homes can often be a 
source of income if, for instance, rooms 
are rented out. 

Various means have been suggested to 
help keep the elderly in their own homes. 
Aside from cutting inflation, which is 
essential and which is taking place, the 
burden of steadily increasing property 
taxes presents the biggest problem, The 
senior citizen, on his or her fixed income, 
cannot afford to pay out a good percent- 
age of it to cover property taxes; if they 
could be given a tax break or better yet, 
if the burden of the property tax could be 
reduced, as President Nixon suggested in 
the state of the Union address, many 
senior Americans would not be financially 
forced to move. 

Another factor that forces the elderly 
to leave their own homes is upkeep and 
repair. Both are expensive and often 
these tasks are beyond the physical capa- 
bility of the senior citizen. However, if 
means were found to reduce these costs— 
for example, senior citizens co-ops that 
contracted for upkeep services—this 
problem could be at least alleviated, 

Other ways of keeping the senior citi- 
zen in his own home include such things 
as volunteers—perhaps other senior citi- 
zens—looking after the needs of elderly 
homeowners on an organized basis within 
the community. 

. Improved transit systems—I shall dis- 
cuss this a bit more in a minute—will help 
them get around to do the necessary er- 
rands. However, not all senior citizens by 
any means have the option of living in 
their own homes. For these people elderly 
housing, designed to meet their particular 
needs, is essential and at a cost they can 
afford. More detailed efforts should be 
made to better ascertain the “need” for 
such elderly housing, and to make sure 
that such programs that do exist are ef- 
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fectively administered and do not over- 
lap. 

In housing, as with everything else, 
the key to the problem is dignity. Segre- 
gating the elderly into retirement com- 
munities, while it has certain advantages, 
has the drawback making seniors feel 
that they are second-class citizens that 
have to be taken care of separately for 
their own good. To many senior citizens 
that thought is just as abhorrent as being 
associated with those on welfare. 

One could go on for hours on the needs 
of the elderly, but rather than do that, I 
would like to touch upon one final trouble 
area—transportation. 

Crucial to the desire of older people to 
be a part of the community is mobility. 
It is also essential if one is to shop com- 
petitively, or to run many of the day-to- 
day errands, or to have a social life. 
Mobility is freedom; for senior citizens 
it represents freedom to enjoy the fruits 
of their labors. 

However, advancing years make it dif- 
ficult and often dangerous to drive, 
harder to walk, and more difficult to 
negotiate public transit. Economic woes 
often rule out getting a chauffeur or tak- 
ing taxis, so public transportation be- 
comes very important, For some, even the 
bus is too expensive; for others, par- 
ticularly those in the rural areas, public 
transit is unavailable or unaccessible and 
therefore useless. Several remedies come 
to mind. The most obvious is extension 
and improvement of our system of public 
transit. Another is reducing fares for sen- 
ior citizens if they have a medicare card. 
The latter plan is being used in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and its effects should be 
studied for future reference. Eliminating 
the need for the elderly to travel is not 
really an answer, for like most people 
senior citizens prize their ability and 
right to move about. 

In going over these matters this mor- 
ning, I have obviously left out or just 
lightly touched on a lot of things—things 
like employment for the elderly, social 
services, taxes and tax breaks, and 
safety standards. These are all relevant 
and related topics and they need atten- 
tion. Obviously they cannot all be tackled 
at once but neither is it fair to expect the 
senior citizen to wait indefinitely. I think 
these hearings, the committee work, the 
White House Conference on Aging and 
the President’s proposals and deep in- 
terest, are all indicative of a growing 
awareness that we cannot forget those to 
whom we owe so much, This, I believe you 
will all agree, is an encouraging sign. Our 
senior citizens deserve the best; they 
have earned it. 

Mr. President, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is now recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
first like to commend my distinguished 
colleague from Florida for an exception- 
ally fine statement. His service on the 
Special Committee on the Aging is of 
particular significance, as there are a 
very large number of retired people liv- 
ing in his State of Florida. His expertise 
in this area is appreciated by all of us 
because he has provided a great deal of 
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insight on establishing a sense of priori- 
ties in this field. 

Mr, GURNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois very much for his kind 
comments. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Special Committee on 
Aging (Mr. CHURCH), the distinguished 
ranking member (Mr. Fonc), and my 
colleagues in this tribute to our senior 
citizens. 

As my colleagues have pointed out, 
there are 20 million Americans over age 
65. A full one-quarter of them live at or 
near the poverty level, and while poverty 
is declining among other age groups, it is 
increasing among the elderly. 

In other words, a minority of the 
population, our elderly—I will not say 
aging because we are all aging—those 
65 years or over, is the only minority 
group in America today where conditions 
are getting worse rather than better, 
where the incidence of poverty is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing for them. 

The elderly are among our neediest 
citizens—if not the neediest—but because 
they are neither loud nor militant nor 
quick to complain, their poblems have 
gone largely unnoticed in years past. 

Delegates to the recently concluded 
White House Conference on Aging did 
much to change this, however, in focusing 
the Nation’s attention on senior citizens. 
During the conference, the problems of 
the elderly in such areas as income main- 
tenance, health, housing, employment 
and transportaiton were stressed, and 
major recommendations for congres- 
sional action in each area were issued, In 
making these recommendations, the dele- 
gates laid the foundation for a national 
policy on aging—something we have 
always lacked but desperately need. 

Although the delegates refrained from 
endorsing specific legislation pending be- 
fore Congress, they did endorse certain 
ideas already incorporated into existing 
bills. 

Mr. President, let me comment here 
on hearings that the Committee on Aging 
held last week under its chairman, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH). 

I can recall, when first coming on the 
committee, that the hearings were not 
very well attended. The hearings last 
week were overflowing with interested 
citizens. I am pleased to note that the 
average age level was not more than 60 
years old—probably it was closer to 40 
or 50. It is encouraging that an increasing 
number of young people are working in 
this field, trying to improve conditions for 
the aging. 

The hearings held last week are evi- 
dence of national concern. We are devel- 
oping, through the efforts of a great many 
people working in this field, a national 
conscience with respect to this problem. 

One of those bills now before Congress 
which is of interest to the elderly is H.R. 
1, the comprehensive Social Security 
Amendments of 1971. Among other fea- 
tures, this measure calls for a 5 percent 
across-the-board increase in social secu- 
rity benefits, full benefits for widows, 
automatic benefit increases to protect re- 
cipents against inflation, and a liberal- 
ized retirement test. 
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In recent testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee, I endorsed each of 
the above proposals, and urged that tre 
earnings limitation be raised immediately 
aaa and to $3,000 by January 1, 

I think among the most ludicrous situ- 
ations we have today is the fact that if 
a person retires at 65 and continues to 
have an income of $100,000 a year in in- 
terest and dividends, he still gets his 
full social security benefits if he is not 
working. But if that social security check 
is necessary for a working man or woman 
in order to live, he can only get the full 
amount of the check up to $1,680. After 
that point, deductions are made, and once 
@ person makes $2,880 he receives no 
benefits from social security despite the 
fact that he has paid into the system for 
years and years and years. In addition, 
even more ludicrous is the fact that if a 
person has to work beyond age 65, he has 
social security deducted from his wages 
before receiving his net pay. So, even 
after age 65, he continues to pay for 
social security and the deductions are 
made from his earned income. This sys- 
tem seems to indicate that there is some- 
thing wrong with getting earned income. 

If one receives unearned income from 
dividends or interest, he has no deduc- 
tions made for social security. 

However, if one has earned income 
necessary to supplement his social se- 
curity income, he does have deductions 
made. 

Of all the crazy things we have ever 
done, this seems to be the most unfair. 
We must eliminate the limitation. I am 
delighted that the Finance Committee 
this year is reconsidering the earnings 
limitation. I think we ought to literally 
take it off. 

Social security is like insurance. We 
pay for it. And people resent very much 
indeed, after paying for perhaps over 
40 years, not getting benefits if they have 
some earned income coming in. 

H.R. 1 is now under active considera- 
tion by the Finance Committee, and I 
am pleased to note that Chairman Lone 
has given his word that the bill will be 
reported to the Senate floor by early 
March, And if he gives his word, he 
means it. The passage of H.R. 1 will en- 
able us to further many of the goals set 
forth by the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

Housing and transportation were cited 
earlier as areas of major concern to the 
elderly. It is noteworthy, therefore, that 
the Senate Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs Committee is currently 
meeting in executive session on housing 
legislation. When a bill is reported to the 
Senate floor, I hope it will contain two 
specific provisions. 

The first provision would call for an 
additional Assistant Secretary of Hous- 
ing who would deal exclusively with 
housing problems—and I add the word 
“opportunities’”—for the elderly, and 
who would act as a spokesman and advo- 
cate for the elderly within the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. We need a person within HUD who 
is sensitive to the housing needs of the 
elderly and who is high enough up in the 
bureaucracy to be able to cut through 
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the redtane and present these needs di- 
rectly and forcefully to the Secretary. 

Secretary Romney has done a magnifi- 
cent job in trying to get hold of the bu- 
reaucracy within HUD in the best sense 
of that term. That is his responsibility in 
HUD. He not only has improved the effi- 
ciency of his Department in Washing- 
ton, but he has also done more than any 
other cabinet official to my knowledge to 
decentralize and place responsibility in 
the field. However, not until we get one 
Assistant Secretary whose life work is 
to take care of the housing needs of the 
elderly are we going to have them ade- 
quately taken care of. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
Secretary and with his very able Under 
Secretary, Mr. Richard Van Dusen. I am 
hopeful that he can see fit to make this 
one personnel assignment, possibly by 
Executive order. 

The second provision which I hope the 
Banking Committee will include would 
call for operating subsidies for failing 
mass transit systems. Good mass transit 
is of vital importance to the elderly, and 
yet mass transit companies are going 
broke across the country. We must take 
action to prevent mass transit from going 
completely under, lest the poor and the 
elderly, and others who are dependent 
upon mass transportation, become totally 
isolated. 

On this subject, the White House Con- 
ference delegates said this: 

The elderly, like everyone olse in society, 
must depend upon the ability to travel for 
acquiring the basic necessities of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter as well as employment and 
medical care. The ability to travel is also 
necessary for their participation in spiritual, 
cultural, recreational, and other social activ- 
ities. To the extent the aged are denied trans- 
portation services, they are denied full par- 
ticipation in meaningful community life. 


I know that the senior Senator from 


*New Jersey (Mr. WrrLIīams) shares my 


interest in both an additional Assistant 
Secretary of Housing to deal with the 
elderly and in emergency financial assist- 
ance for failing mass transit systems. I 
am pleased to note that he is not only a 
member of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, but also of the Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee. 
I know that it is his intention to see that 
action is taken. 

These, then, are steps that Congress 
can take almost immediately to advance 
the goals of the White House Conference 
on Aging. 

Actions taken recently by President 
Nixon to elevate the status of senior 
citizens in his administration are encour- 
aging. The President has called for a five- 
fold increase in the budget of the Admin- 
istration on Aging. He has submitted ma- 
jor legislation to Congress to remedy 
serious deficiencies in our private pension 
plans. He has indicated his administra- 
tion is ready to implement quickly the 
Kennedy-Pepper bill to provide hot, nu- 
tritious meals for the elderly in commu- 
nity settings, when this measure passes 
the House—and I understand that this 
measure is under consideration on the 
House floor today. And through his ap- 
pointment of Dr. Arthur Flemming as 
Special Consultant to the President on 
Aging, the President has acted to insure 
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that the elderly will receive greater at- 
tention within the executive branch. 

In his role as Chairman of the White 
House Conference on Aging, Dr. Flem- 
ming made every conceivable effort to 
make the conference a good and open 
one. Commissioner John Martin of the 
Administration on Aging has also done a 
fine job. I think they made a fine presen- 
tation when they appeared as witnesses 
before the Subcommittee on the Aging 
and Special Senate Aging Committee last 
week. They said there is a momentum 
building up in the country for the aging. 
I know that they have higher priorities in 
mind than the low status we relegate at 
the present time to the problems of the 
aging—lower, in fact, than other indus- 
trialized nations in the world accord to 
their aged citizens relative to their na- 
tional resources. 

I think Dr. Flemming deserves the 
recommendation of all of us for his han- 
dling of the conference, and I believe he 
will continue to act as a strong advocate 
for the elderly within the administra- 
tion. 

I think the Aging Commitee should call 
upon citizens outside of Government as 
well to assure a better life for our senior 
citizens. 

Congress can pass laws, and the Presi- 
dent can issue executive orders to help 
aged citizens, but we cannot hope to ful- 
fill their spiritual, social and emotional 
needs. These needs can only be fulfilled 
by society as a whole. It is up to indi- 
vidual citizens to look after their parents 
and grandparents, and to honor their 
fathers and their mothers. 

It almost makes one weep when he 
visits a nursing home for the elderly on 
a Sunday afternoon and finds 110 elderly 
people looking at the blank walls, at the 
television, or at each other. On some 
days there is not single visitor to talk to 
the patients in the nursing homes. This 
is something that the Government can- 
not do. 

This shows an utter lack of compassion 
on the part of the American people for 
others, the lack of desire to visit others 
and to help each other. 

This country was built with the spirit 
of helping each other, and cooperating 
with and assisting one another. Certainly 
that was true in the West. The country 
was developed there by means of people 
helping their neighbors. 

The least we can do is to give a little 
attention, a little time, and a little 
thought and consideration to the poor 
and to the elderly who are in poverty. 

Sometimes nourishment for the soul is 
much more needed than nourishment for 
the stomach. 

The very fact that society, through 
many of the programs we have insti- 
tuted, has reached out to care for the 
needs of the poor probably does more 
for their morale than for their physical 
being. 

Iam very appreciative of the fact that 
a number of the members of the Senate 
Aging Committee have appeared here to- 
day to give voice to our deep concern and 
to urge our colleagues to take care of 
this matter. 

I would say that there is good reason to 
believe that this administration will con- 
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tinue to do—as it has done in the past— 
more to close the hunger gap than any 
other administration in history. 

I trust that this administration also 
will go down in recorded history as the 
the administration that did more to 
alert the Nation to the need for assign- 
ing a higher priority to the aging and 
to those who need and deserve our sup- 
port and help. 

The elderly worked hard to make this 
country the great country it is and to 
provide the bountiful harvest we now 
have; it is only fitting and proper that 
they share in the benefits and proceeds 
of this great society. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries, 


SPECIAL REVENUE SHARING—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENTSEN) laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of 
the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
There are few issues of greater con- 
cern today, to the Congress and to the 
President, than the state of the Ameri- 
can economy. We are passing from a 
period when the economy was inflated 
by the strains of war to a time when it 


will be challenged by the needs of peace. 

Adding to the inevitable problems of 
transition has been the increasingly 
vigorous economic competition of other 
countries. We welcome this competition, 
but we must also realize that it requires 
us to give renewed attention to increas- 
ing American productivity—not only to 
ensure the continued improvement in 
our own standard of living, but also to 
keep our Nation’s goods competitive in 
the world’s markets, thereby providing 
jobs for American workers. 

During the late fifties and early sixties 
our annual rate of increase in labor 
productivity averaged 3.4 percent. But 
by the mid-sixties it had begun its drop 
to an average of only 1.8 percent. 

We are taking important steps to re- 
vive the productivity of American labor. 
Our New Economic Policy is shrinking 
the bulge of inflation. We are proposing 
a new program to promote technological 
progress—for advances in research and 
development are essential ingredients of 
rising productivity. But technological ad- 
vance is not the whole story: increases in 
the skills of our labor force also play a 
large part. 

We are not interested in the com- 
petitiveness of our labor force for its own 
sake. We are concerned about the in- 
dividual American—concerned that he 
learn the skills to gain employment or 
learn more skills to gain better employ- 
ment. We are concerned about the health 
of our economy, knowing that a strong, 
highly productive economy is the indi- 
vidual American’s best insurance against 
unemployment. This is why the Federal 
Government provides manpower train- 
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ing—to increase the opportunities of 
jobless Americans to share in the abun- 
dance of America. 

Today, I again urge that the Congress 
enable us to improve our manpower pro- 
grams by enacting the Manpower Reve- 
nue Sharing Act. 

Ten years ago, the Congress recognized 
Federal responsibility for comprehensive 
manpower training by passing the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. The MDTA and the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 have grown to in- 
clude over a dozen separate, narrow 
grant programs, each with its own pur- 
poses. Yet, even though manpower pro- 
grams have grown in number, the need 
for manpower training has outpaced the 
capability of these older programs to pro- 
vide services. Our commitment is strong, 
but we have not bridged the gap between 
the promises and the performance of 
Federal manpower programs. Something 
better is needed—on this we can all 
agree. 

THE OLD WAY: A NEED FOR REFORM 


Like the field of manpower training, 
many other areas of Federal assistance 
are suffering from a hardening of gov- 
ernmental arteries, Federal programs are 
meant to meet the needs of individual 
citizens living in 50 States and in thou- 
sands of communities, but those diverse 
needs are not being met by rigid, stand- 
ardized Federal programs. Instead, the 
pressure on State and local resources is 
building to the breaking point. The tra- 
ditional answer would be the establish- 
ment of even more separate categories of 
Federal aid. 

Federal aid is needed, but the prolif- 
eration of Federal plans, programs, cate- 
gories, and requirements has com- 
pounded the individual problems faced 
by American communities today. Fre- 
quently, Federal involvement has merely 
generated a false sense of security—a se- 
curity which has been betrayed by the 
continuing multiplication of communi- 
ties’ social needs and the failure of gov- 
ernment to meet those needs. 

Federal aid outlays account for 21 per- 
cent of State and local revenues today, 
but many Federal grants require State 
and local officials to match some percent- 
age of Federal aid with local money 
which could be better spent in other 
ways to solve local problems. In many 
cases, State and local officials must de- 
cide either to accept Federal aid with 
its accompanying allocation of State and 
local funds or to receive no Federal aid 
at all. 

Federal maintenance of effort provi- 
sions further distort local priorities by 
requiring State and local governments to 
continue projects irrespective of their 
effectiveness in meeting their own needs. 
Once again, our communities lose more 
of the flexibility which would enable 
them to meet what they consider their 
most pressing needs. 

Frustrating and time-consuming proj- 
ect approval requirements, a jungle of 
red tape, often make it impossible for 
State and local governments to count on 
having Federal money when it is needed. 
No matter how pressing some needs may 
be, communities must wait, sometimes 
months or even years, for the slowly 
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grinding wheels of bureaucracy to con- 
sider each grant in minute detail. 

The real problem lies not with the 
Federal Government’s intentions, but 
with how it tries to meet communities’ 
needs—by undertaking one narrow, in- 
fiexible program after another. The num- 
ber of separate categories has grown 
until no one is sure of their boundaries. 
In 1963, there were only 160 individual 
grant programs amounting to about $8.6 
billion, but now there are over 1,000 such 
programs amounting to almost $40 bil- 
lion. Each rigid category of additional 
aid reflects the worst kind of arrogance: 
the presumption that only the Federal 
Government knows local needs and how 
to meet them. 

If we have faith in the American peo- 
ple—and I for one do—then we must 
recognize that in thousands of communi- 
ties, each with its own problems and pri- 
orities, there live people quite capable of 
determining and meeting their own needs 
and in all probability doing a better job 
of it than the Washington bureaucracy. 
Quite simply, today’s local needs are 
likely to be met best by local solutions. 

The time has clearly come to reform 
the way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment aids local and State authorities. 
The time has clearly come when those 
who serve at the State and local level and 
are charged with the responsibility for 
finding workable solutions to State and 
local problems should be given a chance. 
Clearly, it is time that Federal aid þe- 
came truly that, aid, not rigid and often 
confusing control. 

Waste, confusion, and inefficiency are 
too often the price paid by local and State 
governments for Federal aid under the 
present system. Last year the Federal 
Government discovered the following 
cases, to cite just a few examples: 

—One North-Central State had 93 peo- 
ple on its government payroll to do 
nothing but apply for Federal edu- 
cation grants. 

—A study of grant programs in one 
Western city revealed that only 15 
percent of the Federal funds to that 
city went through its mayor or 
elected government. 

—Federal demands on the time and 
attention of local officials is particu- 
larly serious. In one small Midwest- 
ern city, a part-time mayor had to 
attend sixteen separate evening 
meetings per month, one with Fed- 
eral officials from each of the sixteen 
separate grant programs in which 
his small city participates. 


THE NEW WAY: SPECIAL REVENUE SHARING 


In a series of special messages to the 
Congress last year, I proposed Special 
Revenue Sharing, a new system of Fed- 
eral aid which would serve the purposes 
of our State and local governments bet- 
ter than the system of narrow Federal 
grant programs now operating. I pro- 
posed that funds be made available to 
States and localities for six broad pur- 
poses—manpower, law enforcement, ed- 
ucation, transportation, urban commu- 
nity development, and rural community 
development—to be used, for each of 
these purposes, as they see fit to meet 
their particular needs. Those proposals, 
if enacted, would consolidate over 130 
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separate programs into six general pur- 
pose areas. Under our Special Revenue 
Sharing proposals, in the first full year 
of operation, $12.3 billion in Federal 
funds would be provided to States and 
localities for those six broad purposes. 
These funds would be free from match- 
ing requirements, maintenance of effort 
restrictions, presently rigid prior Federal 
project approval requirements, and, best 
of all, inflexible Federal plans. But there 
are two major stipulations: (1) the 
money is subject to all the civil rights 
requirements of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964, and (2) no govern- 
ment unit would receive iess money un- 
der these proposals than it did under 
the old system of narrow Federal grants. 

Special Revenue Sharing is not a 
wholesale dismantling of the Federal 
grants system, as some critics have 
charged. It is a careful effort to decide 
which level of government can best deal 
with a particular problem and then to 
move the necessary funds and decision- 
making power to that level of govern- 
ment. When a Federal approach is 
needed we should take that road, but 
when a local approach is better we should 
move the resources and power to that 
level. 

I realize that these are challenging 
concepts, which have major implications 
for the structure of American govern- 
ment—Federal, State and local—and for 
the effectiveness with which government 
serves the people. They require us in 
Washington to give up some of our 
power, so that more power can be re- 
turned to the States, to the localities, and 
to the people, where it will be better 
used. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
the Congress give full consideration to 
all of these proposals for fundamental 
reform and move rapidly to create effec- 
tive programs to meet today’s needs. 

MANPOWER SERVICES FOR THE SEVENTIES 


I recognize that it is incumbent upon 
those who propose change to justify the 
changes. I believe our experience with 
Federal manpower programs over the 
last 10 years justifies the changes we are 
proposing. 

All those represented in the current 
array of patchwork manpower pro- 
grams—the schools, private employers, 
public agencies, nonprofit groups, not to 
mention the unemployed workers—know 
that the present system is not deliver- 
ing the jobs, the training, and the other 
manpower services that this Nation 
needs and has a right to expect. 

As we begin the second decade of com- 
prehensive manpower assistance for our 
unemployed and underemployed citizens 
we know we must do better, and we can 
do. better. It is time for a change. 

Manpower experts throughout the Na- 
tion agree that the necessary reform of 
the Nation’s system of manpower train- 
ing should have as its three basic goals 
the decategorization, the decentraliza- 
tion, and the consolidation of existing 
manpower development efforts. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
that I have proposed would allow us to 
achieve those goals. It would benefit 
citizens in every corner of the Nation 
and offer renewed hope to members of 
our society who have lacked oppor- 
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tunity—hope for jobs, for advancement, 
and for a better standard of living. It 
would establish a new framework of con- 
structive partnership for manpower 
training among Federal, State, and local 
governments, Its principles are simple 
and fundamental, yet far-reaching. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MANPOWER SPECIAL 
REVENUE SHARING 

First, the Manpower Revenue Sharing 
Act does not mandate any existing cate- 
gorical program or guarantee its perpet- 
uation—irrespective of its performance— 
in any community. However, it would 
not prohibit the continuation of any 
project which a particular locality feels 
effectively serves its own and its workers’ 
needs. It is time to end the restrictive- 
ness of the old, narrow programs which 
have frustrated communities’ efforts to 
develop manpower programs geared to 
their own needs and circumstances, 

In its first full year of operation, the 
Manpower Revenue Sharing Act would 
provide $2 billion for manpower purposes, 
of which $1.7 billion would be divided 
among State and local units of govern- 
ment—without unnecessary red tape— 
using a formula based on the size of their 
labor force and the numbers of unem- 
ployed and disadvantaged. The re- 
mainder would be used by the Secretary 
of Labor to meet the generalized national 
needs of this new system, 

It would authorize a broad range of 
services, including: 

—classroom instruction in both re- 
medial education and occupational 
skills; 

—training on the job with both public 
and private employers, aided by 
manpower subsidies; 

—job opportunities, including work ex- 
perience and short-term employ- 
ment for special age groups and the 
temporarily unemployed, and tran- 
sitional public service employment at 
all levels of government. 

These services, all designed to help 
move people toward self-supporting em- 
ployment, augmented by temporary in- 
come support, relocation assistance, child 
care and other supportive services au- 
thorized by the Act, would make it possi- 
ble for our communities to mount inte- 
grated manpower development programs 
truly responsive to their own priority 
needs. 

The second major goal of Manpower 
Special Revenue Sharing is to increase 
substantially reliance upon State and 
local governments to manage major 
manpower activities. Local governments 
are often powerless when jobs are not 
to be had. It is time we equipped our 
local governments with the resources and 
decision-making power to meet their 
responsibilities. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
meets this objective. It would provide 
communities with the resources they 
need to help get people into jobs and 
job-training. Decisions on what needs to 
be done to improve specific local man- 
power conditions cannot and should not 
be made in Washington. They should be 
delegated to the area where the unem- 
ployed person lives and wants to work. 

The third way to move toward a new 
era in manpower development is through 
consolidation of the multiple, frequently 
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inconsistent, funding authorizations for 
manpower activities. Even members of 
the congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittees frequently chafe under the un- 
manageable task of sorting out the con- 
fusing array of alphabetical “programs” 
created by existing manpower enact- 
ments. While a good deal of untangling 
has been done by administrative action, 
the only durable solution is an overall 
reform. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
would replace the two major pieces of 
legislation which have spawned most of 
the acronym programs—the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and Title 
I of the Economic Opportunity Act— 
with a single statute which incorporates 
the flexibility needed by State and local 
government. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
submitted to the Congress in March of 
1971 incorporates all three of these vital 
concepts. I believe that the application 
of these principles in the Manpower Rev- 
enue Sharing Act is sound, but the prin- 
ciples are more important than the de- 
tails. Reasonable men may disagree on 
the specifics of any important legisla- 
tion, but there comes a time when its 
principles must be earnestly debated and 
decisions made. For the principles of 
Manpower Special Revenue Sharing, 
that time has come. The fine points of 
this legislation, which were discussed in 
my message of March 4, 1971, are open 
to refinement, but I believe the principles 
of Special Revenue Sharing are too im- 
portant to be eviscerated. 

Our country needs new manpower leg- 


islation. Let us now write a new chapter 
for the second decade of manpower de- 
velopment that will produce solid per- 
formance—for the economy, for the un- 
employed and underemployed, and for 
government itself. 

RESTORING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


The Special Revenue Sharing ap- 
proach to providing Federal help would 
enable us to deal more effectively with 
many of this Nation’s most pressing 
problems. But it would do much more. It 
would help to restore the American 
spirit. 

In recent years many Americans have 
come to doubt the capacity of govern- 
ment—at all levels—to meet the needs of 
an increasingly complex Nation. They 
have watched as the power to effect 
change in their communities has moved 
gradually from the local level, with the 
reality of friends and community, to the 
national center, to Washington. There 
was a time when the increasing centrali- 
zation of government fostered a greater 
sense of national purpose. But more re- 
cently, the weight of unfulfilled prom- 
ises reinforced by the growing complex- 
ity of social problems has caused many 
Americans to doubt the capability of our 
system of government. 

By providing new resources to the 
levels of government closest to the prob- 
lems and closest to the people involved— 
people who may see their problems in a 
different light than the Federal Govern- 
ment—both General and Special Reve- 
nue Sharing will do much to revive the 
confidence and spirit of our people. A 
free and diverse Nation needs a diversity 
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of approaches; a free Nation should in- 
vest its faith in the right and ability of 
its people to meet the needs of their own 
communities. No greater sense of confi- 
dence can be found than that of a com- 
1 unity which has solved its own prob- 
lems and met its own needs. 

Confidence in government is nowhere 
under greater challenge than among the 
young, yet the future of America depends 
upon the involvement of our young in 
the day-to-day business of governing this 
land. By making resources available to 
the more localized units of government, 
where more people can play a more direct 
role—and by placing the power of deci- 
sion where the people are—I hope that 
many of the young will come to realize 
that their participation can truly make 
a difference. This purpose—this philos- 
ophy—is at the heart of Special Revenue 
Sharing. 

The people’s right to change what does 
not work is one of the greatest principles 
of our system of government—and that 
principle will be strengthened as the 
governments closest to the people are 
strengthened. Though the Federal Gov- 
ernment has tried with intelligence and 
vigor to meet the people’s needs, many 
of its purposes have gone unfulfilled for 
far too long. Now, let us help those most 
directly affected to try their hand. Amer- 
ican society and American government 
can only benefit from ensuring to our 
citizens the fullest possible opportunity 
to make their communities better places, 
for themselves, for their families, and for 
their neighbors. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WuiteE House, February 7, 1972. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business not be laid down until 
morning business is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair, on behalf the Vice President, 
pursuant to Public Law 86-42. appoints 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CooK) 
to the Canada-United States Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, February 17-20, 1972. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order there will now be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business for not to exceed 30 minutes, 
with a limitation of 3 minutes on 
speeches made by Senators. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR MAR- 
GARET CHASE SMITH OF DECI- 
SION TO SEEK REELECTION 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it has 
been my honor and privilege to serve and 
represent the people of Maine in the 
U.S. Senate since January 3, 1949. Three 
times they have registered their approval 
of my service to, and representation of, 
them in the Senate. 

After very serious deliberation, I have 
decided to seek reelection and offer a con- 
tinuity of that past approved service and 
representation. Among the considera- 
tions in my decision is the gratifying ex- 
tent to which young people have ex- 
pressed confidence in me and urged me 
to continue my service. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT ON DOCKS 
STRIKE BEFORE TAKING RECESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the present 
west coast shipping tieup is having ad- 
verse effects throughout the Nation. It is 
but the latest in a series of crippling pub- 
lic interest labor-management disputes 
which have brought on demands for leg- 
islative action to provide permanent ma- 
chinery for preventing work tieups so 
harmful to all the people. 

The west coast docks tieup should be 
ended by temporary legislation. But tem- 
porary measures for specific situations 
are not the final answer. Congress must 
devise permanent means of settling dis- 
putes after negotiations have broken 
down and thus prevent damaging nation- 
wide economic effects of endless strikes. 

The President is urging Congress to 
pass legislation to end the present strike 
and to provide solutions for the future. 
However, the committees in the Senate 
and House are dragging their feet on the 
issue. 

Mr. President, Congress should not 
recess this Wednesday as planned, but 
should stay in session until this problem 
is solved. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks Mr. ScHWEIKER made at 
this point on the introduction of S. 3136 
are printed in the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER FOR THE SENATE TO MEET 
AT 10 AM. TOMORROW AND 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the close 
of business today, the Senate stand in 
adjournment until the hour of 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that at the 
close of business on Tuesday, the Senate 
stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time remains for the transaction 
of morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
remains 5 minutes of the period desig- 
nated for the transaction of routine 
morning business. 


WAR POWERS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, February 5, I testified before the 
American Bar Association Standing 
Committee on World Order Under Law 
at its meeting in New Orleans, La., on 
the subject of the war powers of the 
President and the Congress, with par- 
ticular reference to S.2956, the war pow- 
ers bill which I have sponsored with Sen- 
ators STENNIS, EAGLETON, SPONG, BENT- 
SEN, and Tart, and which has been re- 
ported out of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

In view of the impending debate on 
this important and indeed historic 
measure, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that my testimony be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CASE FOR War POWERS LEGISLATION 

Within the next few weeks, the United 
States Senate is scheduled to consider S. 2956, 
a War Powers bill principally sponsored by 
Senators Javits, Stennis, Eagleton, Spong, 
Bentsen and Taft. 

The legislation to be voted upon is a care- 
fully considered bill based on the proposals 
of the sponsors and tempered by year-long 
hearings conducted by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The hearings probed 
deeply into all aspects of the issues related 
to enactment of war powers legislation. One 
of the most striking results of the hearings 
on the bill was the very broad and strong 
consensus which emerged supporting the 
constitutionality of the bill, as well as the 
necessity for such legislation. 

In brief summary, the bill first establishes 
four categories of situations in which the 
President may use the Armed Forces in hos- 
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tilities or in circumstances where hostilities 
are likely, without a declaration of war by 
Congress. The first three categories are emer- 
gency situations, to repel attacks—or the 
imminent threat of attacks—upon the United 
States, its armed forces abroad, or upon U.S. 
nationals abroad in defined circumstances; 
and the fourth category of situations in 
which the President may act without a decla- 
ration of war is “pursuant to specific statu- 
tory authorization.” 

Second, the legislation provides a role for 
Congress right from the beginning by re- 
quiring the President immediately to make a 
full report of any action taken under the 
four categories—and most importantly—to 
obtain from Congress statutory authority to 
proceed beyond thirty days; and if Congress 
does not extend the President’s authority 
within thirty days, his authority runs out 
after thirty days and he must terminate the 
use of the armed forces he has initiated. 

These two provisions are the core of the 
bill. In its totality, of course, the bill has 
other features, as will be commented upon 
later. But as you are all lawyers, I will let 
you read the fine print for yourselves and 
judge for yourselves its prvoisions as well as 
its total effect and meaning. 

The United States emerged from World 
War II as the dominant world power—a role 
quite alien to all our previous national ex- 
perience. The unique challenge arising from 
this new role were such that slipped into a 
practice which ran counter to the genius of 
our Constitution and the underlying struc- 
ture of our political institutions. Under this 
practice the President, by using his power as 
Commander-in-Chief to deploy our armed 
forces abroad into war situations, could put 
us into undeclared war without any direct 
declaration of war or enabling exercise of the 
power of Congress. This practice tended to 
concentrate the essential power of war and 
foreign policy in the institution of the Pres- 
idency and to leave to the Congress only an 
appropriations or confirmatory role. This 
practice has proved to be a most costly 
failure, as in Vietnam, which has dangerously 
strained the fabric of our whole society. 

Publication of the Pentagon Papers, and 
now the Anderson Papers, has provided the 
public explicit “case histories” of how and 
why this post-war practice has failed. The 
War Powers Act corrects the basic flaw of the 
postwar practice by restoring to the Congress 
and to the people a meaningful role in the 
question of war or peace. 

Congress has learned from experience that 
it must devise practical new means for exer- 
cising, in relation to “limited” and “unde- 
clared"” wars, the war powers reserved to it 
in Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution. 
The essential object is for Congress to devise 
ways to establish its authority at the outset 
of military hostilities which, in the absence 
of a declaration of war, heretofore have left 
Congress behind at the starting gate. Yet, 
Congress must assert itself in a manner com- 
patible with the President’s exercise of his 
Constitutional responsibilities as Comman- 
der-in-Chief. We have learned that the power 
of the purse, alone, is not an effective instru- 
mentality for asserting Congressional au- 
thority in undeclared wars. 

Under the “War Powers Act” the President 
for the first time would have statutory au- 
thority to take emergency protective actions 
in defense of American lives and American 
interests—in areas where Presidents previ- 
ously have acted solely on the basis of uni- 
laterally asserted authority which faced many 
subsequent challenges. 

But the unilateral expansion of Presi- 
dential power in war-making has now 
reached dangerous limits and could under- 
mine the whole system of checks and bal- 
ances underpinning our constitutional sys- 
tem of government. The point has been 
reached where any effort simply to check the 
further expansion of Presidential war power 
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is regarded by some defenders of the Presi- 
dency as an encroachment on the Office of 
the President. Many advocates of Presidential 
prerogative in the field of war and foreign 
policy seem to be arguing that the Presi- 
dent's powers as Commander-in-Chief are 
what the President alone defines them to be. 

The implication that the Presidency is be- 
yond the power of Congress to check in the 
exercise of war powers raises a constitutional 
danger. It could leave the nation solely de- 
pendent on the good judgment and benign 
intent of the incumbent President. While we 
have had a high standard for eminence in 
the Presidency throughout our history, ex- 
perience has shown that our liberties require 
firmer institutional safeguards if they are to 
survive. 

There has been considerable public note of 
recent efforts, particularly in the Senate, to 
reassert the war powers of Congress specified 
in the Constitution. What has not been no- 
ticed is that this reassertion of Congressional 
authority has been met by a countervailing 
hardening and intensification of assertions 
of unilateral and unfettered Presidential 
prerogative. Our action has stimulated a re- 
action. The situation is now one of dynamic 
tension. It is impossible for us to stand still; 
if we back off, we may not be able to pre- 
serve even the position we now hold. 

Within the past year it has been asserted 
in the Senate that the President has the 
power to acquire foreign bases by executive 
agreement without reference to Congress, 
that he has the power to deploy the armed 
forces abroad without reference to the Con- 
gress; that he has the duty to take whatever 
action he deems necessary to protect the 
armed forces, wherever deployed, without 
reference to Congress. Moreover, it has been 
asserted that pertinent information required 
by the Senate to exercise its constitutional 
function of advice and consent can be with- 
held on “security” grounds—indeed, al- 
though details may be communicated to 
foreign governments who are not a party to 
the negotiations in question. 

Prolonged engagement in undeclared, Pres- 
idential war has created a most dangerous 
imbalance in our Constitutional system of 
checks and balances. That danger now per- 
meates the political climate beyond the im- 
mediate issues of the war per se. 

The stress of the imbalance has reached 
proportions where the very credibility and 
bona fides of our Constitutional form of gov- 
ernment has been called into question in 
the minds of many Americans, particularly 
younger Americans. They see the unchecked 
power of a President to prosecute an unde- 
clared war as a barrier to their most funda- 
mental aspirations and ambitions for the 
nation they will inherit. Many members of 
my own generation are also deeply disturbed 
by the unresponsiveness of our last two Pres- 
idents to Congressional and public pressures 
to control war and to give the nation the 
means to redirect our national energies and 
resources to even higher priority issues at 
home and abroad. 

Critics of “The War Powers Act” have al- 
leged most frequently that the provisions of 
the bill are too rigid; that the bill does not 
and cannot foresee all the “unforeseeable” 
contingencies which might face the nation 
at some future time. Such criticism is wide 
of the mark. The bill provides four categor- 
ies of situations in which the President may 
take emergency military action in the absence 
of a declaration of war: First, to repel or fore- 
stall an attack—or imminent threat of an 
attack—upon the United States; Second, to 
repel or forestall an attack upon the Armed 
Forces of the United States located outside 
of the country; Third, to rescue endangered 
U.S. citizens abroad in defined circumstances; 
and Fourth, “pursuant to specific statutory 
authorization.” 

This last category is designed specifically 
to enable the President and the Congress 
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together to meet any contingency the nation 
might face. 

Over the past twenty-five years the Con- 
gress on a number of occasions has passed 
so-called “area resolutions” at the President's 
request—the most famous being the ill-be- 
gotten Tonkin Gulf resolution. The “‘fourth 
category” of the War Powers Act envisages 
replacement of the old, loosely-worded “area 
resolutions” with precisely-worded, new reso- 
lutions—as needed—which establish a na- 
tional policy, jointly constructed by the Pres- 
ident and Congress, respecting developing 
crises or threats which could involve use of 
the armed forces and over which both con- 
tinue to exercise a joint control. A Congress 
and a nation so badly burned by Vietnam and 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution can be expected 
to exercise more appropriate caution, pru- 
dence and precision. 

The War Powers Act makes ample provision 
for emergency action by the President. Its 
unique feature is that, in doing so, it builds- 
in a “trip-wire” necessitating affirmative Con- 
gressional action within thirty days. If the 
President takes emergency action putting the 
armed forces into hostilities, he must im- 
mediately make a full report of the circum- 
stances, authority for, and expected scope 
and duration of, the military measures he 
has initiated. If the President is unable to 
obtain the affirmative concurrence of the 
Congress by law to extend his authority, he 
must terminate such use of the armed forces 
within thirty days. The bill has strict provi- 
sions to prevent filibuster or other dilatory 
procedural delays. 

The thirty-day period is an arbitrary one 
but it can be shortened or lengthened by 
Congressional action. To the sponsors of the 
bill, thirty days appeared to be an optimum 
time balancing the need to allow Congress 
to take truly deliberative action without be- 
ing steamrollered in the first flush of an 
emergency, against the danger of allowing 
too long a period for the President to get 
the armed forces irrevocably dug into hostil- 
ities. 

The War Powers Act cannot create national 
wisdom where there is none. But it can in- 
sure that the collective wisdom of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress will be brought to 
bear with deliberations on the life and death 
questions of war and peace. 

The Pentagon Papers and the Anderson 
Papers have shown us how dissenting and 
questioning viewpoints are screened-out or 
excluded altogether from the present Presi- 
dential decision-making process. The real 
danger to our national security today is not 
that the Congress might hamstring the 
President. The real danger is that Presidents 
can—and do—shoot from the hip. If the col- 
lective judgment of the President and Con- 
gress is required to go to war, it will call for 
responsible action by the Congress for which 
each member must answer individually and 
for restraint by both the Congress and the 
President. 

I have been asked what the effect of the 
war powers bill would be respecting the Mid- 
east situation. In my judgment, it would be 
a great advantage in pursuing an effective 
U.S. Mideast policy to have the war powers 
bill on the statute books. For one thing, the 
bill gives to the President imvortant statu- 
tory authority which the President now has 
only on the basis of his unilateral claim to 
such powers as Commander-in-Chief and of 
recent practice, both of which are deeply 
contested. 

Under the new conditions which would be 
created by the war-powers bill, the President 
would have an opportunity, as well as an 
inducement, to present to the Congress, 
should it prove necessary, a resolution setting 
forth for the Nation—and for the world— 
the policy which the United States intends 
to pursue in the Mideast under the given 
circumstances. A clear framework would then 
be established in a national policy having the 
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mandate not only of the President but also 
of the advice and consent of the Congress, 
Both, sharing the responsibility, would have 
to proceed responsibly. 

Therefore, the presence of the war-powers 
bill on the books, would have a very salutary 
impact on the policy of opportunism and 
“war of nerves” against Israel which the 
Soviet Union is now pursuing in the Mideast. 
The defense of American interests in the Mid- 
east, would no longer be subject to the 
“doubts and dares” which the Vietnam war 
has bequeathed to U.S. policy everywhere else 
in the world. 

In the process of structuring a bill which 
would fully meet the needs and challenges 
of the final decades of the twentieth century, 
the sponsors of this legislation have always 
kept in mind the overriding necessity to con- 
form to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the Constitution. The genius of our political 
system, as it has been practiced—not only 
in recent years but throughout the two cen- 
turies of our history as a nation—has been 
the goal and the standard which the archi- 
tects of this legislation kept before them. 

The hearings conducted by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee delved deeply 
into the underlying thoughts and processes 
which went into the framing of the Consti- 
tution at the Philadelphia Convention of 
1787, and actual workings of the Constitu- 
tion were carefully traced and examined from 
Washington’s first Administration right up 
through recent actions of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. There is a clear continuum of prin- 
ciples and practices which emerge from such 
a study. In seeking answers to present di- 
lemmas and tension regarding the relation- 
ship between Congress and the President 
respecting the war powers, we found the Con- 
stitution to be our best guide—not only for 
its authority but especially for its wisdom. 

Clearly, the drafters of the Constitution 
had in mind the experience of the Conti- 
nental Congress with George Washington 
when they designated the President as 
“Commander-in-Chief” in Article II Section 
2. Thus, the “legislative history” of the Con- 
stitutional concept of a Oommander-in- 
Chief was the relationship of George Wash- 
ington as colonial Commander-in-Chief to 
the Continental Congress. 

That relationship is clearly defined in 
the Commission as Commander-in-Chief 
which was given to Washington on June 19, 
1775. 

I would like to quote the final clause of 
this Commander-in-Chief’s Commission, be- 
cause it establishes the relationship of the 
Congress to the Commander-in-Chief in un- 
mistakable terms: 

“And you are to regulate your conduct in 
every respect by the rules and discipline of 
war (as herewith given you) and punctually 
to observe and follow such orders and direc- 
tions from time to time as you shall receive 
from this or a future Congress of the said 
United Colonies or a committee of Congress 
for that purpose appointed.” 

This historical background clarifies, and 
gives added meaning to, those phrases in the 
Constitution concerning the war powers 
which are the subject of such contemporary 
controversy. 

The bill is rooted in the words and the 
spirit of the Constitution. It uses the clauses 
of Article I, Section 8 to restore the balance 
which has been upset by the historical dis- 
enthronement of that power over war which 
the framers of the Constitution regarded as 
the keystone of the whole Article of Con- 
gressional Power—the exclusive authority of 
Congress to “declare war;” the power to 
change the nation from a state of peace to 
a state of war. 

The framers of the Constitution took pains 
to reinforce the central power of Congress 
to “declare war” by surrounding it with the 
power of Congress to “raise and maintain” 
the armed forces, “to make rules for the gov- 
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ernment and regulation” of these forces, and 
by limiting military appropriations to a two- 
year period. The Founding Fathers did not 
contemplate the existence of anything more 
than minimal standing armies. Consquently, 
they did not foresee the possibility of a 
President/Commander-in-Chief having the 
means at hand to engage in war without 
prior action by Congress (except in emer- 
gency defensive actions). 

The foresight of the framers is reinforced 
in the crucial final clause of Section 8, Arti- 
cle I, which goes beyond the comprehensive 
and carefully specified war powers reserved 
to the legislature. That final clause gives 
to Congress the implementing authority: 

“To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof.” 

The War Powers bill will, after almost 
200 years, do exactly that in regard to the 
most decisive power dealt with under the 
Constitution. The War Powers Act is needed 
to restore the balance between Congress and 
the President which is the lynchpin of our 
constitutional system. And it is particularly 
needed at this time to restore the confidence 
of a nation shaken to its very roots by exer- 
cise of Presidential authority to carry on the 
Vietnam War. 


(The remarks Mr. Javits made at 
this point on the introduction of S. 3132 
are printed in the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Joint RESOLUTION No. 2 


“Joint Resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New York requesting President 
Richard M. Nixon to initiate a massive na- 
tionwide campaign aimed at the drug 
problems and memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to provide statutory 
authority for the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention by means of appro- 
priate legislation 
“Whereas, Drug abuse in the United States 

has assumed the dimensions of a national 

emergency involving totally unacceptable 
human and social costs in the form of human 
degradation, the destruction of families and 
communities, and the loss of labor produc- 
tivity; and constitutes a danger to the pub- 
lic health and is a major contributor to 
crime; and 

“Whereas, President Richard M. Nixon, in 

a special message to the Congress on June 17, 

1971, outlined the magnitude of the problem 

of drug abuse, citing its domestic and inter- 

national implications, pointing to the Hm- 
ited capabilities of the states and cities to 
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deal with it, and calling for a coordinate na- 
tional anti-narcotics program led by the 
Federal Government; and 

“Whereas, President Nixon has already es- 
tablished by Executive Order in the Office of 
the President a Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention which has the responsibil- 
ity of developing overall Federal strategy for 
drug abuse programs, and has direct respon- 
sibility for all Federal drug abuse prevention, 
education, rehabilitation, training and re- 
search programs in all Federal agencies; and 

“Whereas, President Nixon has recognized 
the central role of state and local authorities 
in the campaign against drugs and the need 
for close Federal-State cooperation, and in 
this connection, has made available to New 
York State through the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration substantial funds 
for increased enforcement, education, and 
rehabilitation activities; and 

“Whereas, New York State recognizing the 
severity of the drug problem has established 
the most far-reaching program of all the 
states to combat narcotics addiction; and 

“Whereas, New York State realizes that its 
efforts alone will not suffice to resolve this 
problem because of its national and inter- 
national impact; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of New York hereby requests President 
Nixon to initiate a massive nationwide cam- 
paign of investigations and prosecutions de- 
signed to return safety to the streets by 
removing drug pushers from American com- 
munities and lead to the eventual elimina- 
tion of drug trafficking in the United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of New York hereby memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
statutory authority for the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention by means 
of appropriate legislation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Senate, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of Congress elected from 
the State of New York and that they be 
urged to devote their best efforts to the task 
of accomplishing the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

8. 659. An act to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, the General Education Pro- 
visions Act (creating a National Foundation 
for Postsecondary Education and a National 
Institute of Education), the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress, and related acts, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 92-604). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 3131. A bill to amend the Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act of 1970 in order to restore 
certain rights to free or reduced rate rail 
passenger transportation granted by rail- 
roads to employees upon retirement and to 
clarify the intent of such act with respect 
to the preservation of such rights. Referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3132. A bill to encourage the preserva- 
tion of old neighborhoods, to stimulate con- 
servation and upgrading of low- and mod- 
erate-income housing, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. CooK, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. ERVIN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. GURNEY, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. BELLMON, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
BROCK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. Dominick, Mr. FANNIN, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HOoLLINGS, Mr. JOR- 
DAN of North Carolina, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. 
PEARSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STE- 
VENS, Mr. Tower, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. Youns): 

S. 3133. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) to provide 
that under certain circumstances exclusive 
territorial arrangements shall not be deemed 
unlawful. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE (by request) : 

S. 3134. A bill to repeal certain acts re- 
lating to exportation of tobacco plants and 
seed; naval stores; and wool. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3135. A bill to establish a trust fund for 
the support of vocational education, to im- 
pose a tax on amounts received under cer- 
tain Government and Government-supported 
construction contracts to sustain the fund, 
and to provide for grants to the States from 
the fund for the support of vocational edu- 
cation. Referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 3136. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to regulate the 
amounts of lead and cadmium which may be 
released from glazed ceramic or enamel din- 
nerware. Referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 3137. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
with respect to the effective date of the non- 
Federal share of the costs of certain pro- 
grams of that act, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 3138. A bill to provide price support for 
milk at not less than 90 per centum of the 
parity price therefor. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 3131. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 in order to 
restore certain rights to free or reduced 
rate-rail passenger transportation 
granted by railroads to employees upon 
retirement and to clarify the intent of 
such act with respect to the preservation 
of such rights. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Rail Passenger Service Act of 
1970, which seeks to honor the rights to 
which certain retired railroad employees 
are entitled. 

The State of Delaware has among its 
citizens a rather large number of per- 
sons who have given many years of their 
working lives to service on the Nation’s 
railroads. When these people reached re- 
tirement age, they were given, as part of 
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their retirement compensation in some 
instances, permanent passes to ride free 
on the railroad system for which they 
had worked. 

It has been called to my attention that 
when the Congress gave life to Amtrak, 
Amtrak was under instructions to run 
passenger train service throughout the 
United States. I, for one, and I am 
certain most of my colleagues in both 
Houses of the Congress, did not antici- 
pate that Amtrak would not recognize 
what amounts to a contractual obliga- 
tion existing between the railroads 
which formerly ran passenger trains 
and their presently retired former 
employees. 

My constituents are disappointed, to 
say the least, with their treatment 
through Amtrak’s refusal to recognize 
their heretofore valid railroad passes. I 
sympathize with them and I share the 
view that Amtrak should certainly 
recognize and honor the long service 
which these persons gave to railroad 
passenger service in America. It was cer- 
tainly through no fault of theirs that the 
creation of Amtrak became necessary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill which I 
am offering be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 3131 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
405 of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(f) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to give the Corporation authority to termi- 
nate or modify any right to free or reduced 
rate passenger transportation granted to an 
employee upon retirement by a railroad prior 
to the time when its passenger service was 
assumed by the Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion shall restore, in accordance with the 
terms on which it was granted, any such 
right which it terminated or modified prior 
to the date of enactment of this subsection.” 


By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3132. A bill to encourage the pres- 
ervation of old neighborhoods, to stimu- 
late conservation and upgrading of 
low- and moderate-income housing, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference legisla- 
tion to encourage the preservation of 
existing housing, to stimulate the con- 
servation and upgrading of existing 
low- and moderate-income housing; and 
to generate private capital for housing 
repairs, maintenance, and rehabilitation. 

In New York City approximately 180,- 
000 units were abandoned between 1965 
and 1970. In addition the existing hous- 
ing shortages for low- and moderate-in- 
come families remain quite severe 
throughout New York State and the Na- 
tion. Heretofore, national housing efforts 
have focused mainly on the production 
of new housing while neglecting the exist- 
ing housing stock. In New York City 
much energy and large resources have 
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been poured into new housing for de- 
pressed communities, while housing in 
transitional or bordering neighborhoods 
have been deteriorating at an alarming 
rate. Transitional neighborhoods such as 
Washington Heights in Manhattan, 
Crown Heights, East Flatbush, and Bush- 
wick in Brooklyn and Tremont in the 
Bronx can be the depressed communi- 
ties of tomorrow. Therefore, at this time 
we need new initiatives to preserve and 
upgrade our existing housing while con- 
tinuing production efforts. 

Under the section 236 program, which 
involves a deep interest subsidy down 
to 1 percent, HUD has been unwilling as 
yet to permit the program to be used for 
large scale moderate rehabilitation. Also, 
because section 236 rehabilitation subsi- 
dies compete with subsidies for new hous- 
ing, HUD has placed a limit on the 236 
funds to be used for rehabilitation. 
Finally, under section 236, rehabilitation 
must be extensive with no provisions 
made for moderate rehabilitation. Thus, 
the existing programs are not adequate 
to cope with the crucial problem of 
abandonment and decay of housing in 
transitional neighborhoods. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
provides for a three-pronged attack on 
the problem of conserving existing low- 
and moderate-income housing stock and 
generating private capital for repairs, 
maintenance, and rehabilitation. 

First, the legislation provides for areas 
to be designated as “neighborhood con- 
servation areas” by local governmental 
entities, which areas would then be eligi- 
ble for grants by HUD to be used for re- 
pairs of streets, sidewalks, playgrounds, 
and schoolyards; improvements of pri- 
vate property to eliminate dangers to 
health and safety and other similar 
neighborhood-oriented activities and im- 
provements calculated to aid in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the legislation. 

In order to receive grants, localities 
would have to submit a 5-year plan and 
demonstrate at the end of each year that 
significant progress was being made. It is 
hoped that this program along with the 
other parts of the bill will help localities 
make a coordinated attack on abandon- 
ment and decay of existing housing. 

Second, the legislation would provide 
for a new mortgage insurance program 
covering residential property located in 
neighborhood conservation areas. All 
properties covered would be multifamily 
rental properties, or cooperative or con- 
dominium properties which are basically 
sound or capable of being placed in 
standard conditions without substantial 
rehabilitation. 

In the case of a mortgagor who is an 
owner-occupier of a building containing 
two to seven units, or of a cooperative or 
condominium covering more than seven 
units, the mortgage could cover 97 per- 
cent of the value of the property. The 
mortgage could be upped to 100 percent 
of value for nonprofit organizations and 
would be for 90 percent of value in the 
case of limited dividend entities. How- 
ever, only owners who lived on the prem- 
ises would be allowed to secure mort- 
gages under this legislation on property 
of less than seven units. This will serve 
to eliminate many of the abuses we have 
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seen in existing insurance programs cov- 
ering small dwelling units. 

The mortgage program will allow for 
refinancing or sale of the property pro- 
vided that repair and improvements are 
made to such property. HUD will have to 
take such steps as it deems necessary to 
insure that repairs and improvements 
have been or will be made. 

Third, the legislation provides that 
rentals on properties which receive mort- 
gage insurance shall not be increased for 
a period of at least 1 year from the date 
of final endorsement of the insurance or 
thereafter unless the increase can be jus- 
tified on the basis on increased operating 
expenses. For the purpose of maintaining 
or reducing rentals the Secretary of HUD 
is authorized to make interest reduction 
payments on behalf of the owners of the 
properties—but for the benefit of the ten- 
ants which will reduce interest rates 
down to a minimum of 4 percent per an- 
num, This “shallow subsidy” should en- 
able rents to remain steady or perhaps 
decrease depending on the individual 
owner's mortgage terms. 

Finally, the Secretary of HUD is au- 
thorized to take such steps as accelerated 
processing of applications under the pro- 
gram; implementing the Government 
National Mortgage Association’s author- 
ity to purchase mortgages under this leg- 
islation and to coordinate with other 
Government departments to insure that 
manpower training funds and funds for 
small businesses and minority businesses 
are made available to neighborhood con- 
servation areas. 

Authorizations for neighborhood con- 
servation area grants are $100 million for 
fiscal 1973, $150 million for fiscal 1974 
and $200 million for fiscal 1975; and for 
mortgage interest reduction payments, 
$50 million for fiscal 1973, $100 million 
for fiscal 1974 and $150 million for fiscal 
1975. 

I believe that this legislation will pro- 
vide the coordinated attack that is nec- 
essary to preserve many of the “transi- 
tional areas” in New York State and 
other States of the Nation. It is impera- 
tive that this new program be enacted as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3132 
A bill to encourage the preservation of old 
neighborhoods, to stimulate conservation 
and upgrading of low- and moderate-in- 
come housing, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Neighborhood Con- 
servation Act”. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to en- 
courage the preservation of older neighbor- 
hoods which are threatened with blight and 
housing abandonment and to stimulate the 
broadscale conservation and upgrading of 
existing low- and moderate-income housing 
by establishing a program of neighborhood 
conservation grants and a new program of 
mortgage insurance designed to generate 
private capital for housing repairs, main- 
tenance, and rehabilitation. 
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GRANTS OF NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION AREAS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act, the term 
“neighborhood conservation area” means any 
area in which (1) the predominant residen- 
tial area is housing for low- and middle-in- 
come families, and (2) such housing, though 
basically sound, is threatened with decay 
and abandonment or is in need of repair, 
maintenance, rehabilitation or refinancing. 


PROGRAM AUTHORITY 


Src. 4. (a) The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is authorized to make, 
and to contract to make, grants under this 
section to cities, municipalities, counties, 
and other general purpose units of local gov- 
ernment to assist them in carrying out des- 
ignated neighborhood conservation area 
programs designed to improve basic com- 
munity facilities and services and bring 
about such other changes as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to eliminate the threat 
of housing abandonment or decay in such 
areas and to restore and maintain such areas 
as suitable and stable living environments. 

(b) Grants under this section may cover 
& period of not to exceed 5 years and may 
provide 100 per centum of the cost of any 
of the following types of activities within the 
neighborhood conservation area: 

(1) The repair of streets, sidewalks, play- 
grounds schoolyards, paths, street lights, 
traffic signs and signals, publicly owned 
utilities, or public buildings which have an 
impact on the quality of life in the neigh- 
borhood, 

(2) The improvement of private properties 
to eliminate dangers to the public health 
and safety. 

(3) The demolition of structures deter- 
mined to be structurally unsound or unfit 
for occupancy, 

(4) The establishment of temporary or 
permanent public playgrounds or parks 
within the area to serve residents of the 
neighborhood. 

(5) Other similar neighborhood oriented 
activities and improvements calculated to 
aid significantly in achieving the objections 
of this section. 

(6) Assistance to qualified neighborhood 
based nonprofit organizations in carrying out 
development activities under other provi- 
sions of this Act or in carrying out manage- 
ment, training, maintenance, or tenant edu- 
cation programs. 

(c) To be eligible for assistance under this 
section, a locality acting through its chief 
executive authority, shall designate a spe- 
cific area and prepare and submit to the 
Secretary a plan specifying— 

(1) the improvements in basic community 
facilities and services to be made in such 
area over the five-year period in which such 
improvements will be made; 

(2) the programs to be introduced to im- 
ve the quality of housing in the area; 
a 

(3) the public and private resources which 
will be marshalled to carry out such improve- 
ments and programs. 

(d) Grants under this section shall be 
made, or shall continue to be in effect, with 
respect to any neighborhood conservation 
area if the Secretary finds that— 

(1) the five-year plan submitted by the 
locality involved is workable and will provide 
an effective means of carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act in such areas; 

(2) the locality has the necessary re- 
sources to carry out in a timely fashion all 
of the improvements and programs set forth 
in the plan; 

(3) the locality continues to make signifi- 
cant toward achieving its objectives 
it established for itself in the plan during 
the term of the grant; and 

(4) the locality satisfies such other condi- 
tions and requirements as the Secretary may 
Or We aukuteee roe eee 
Act willbe ‘achieved. 
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(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants under this section not to ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, not to exceed $150,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and not 
to exceed $220,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975. Any amount so appropri- 
ated shall remain available until expended, 
and any amount authorized for any fiscal 
year under this subsection which is not ap- 
propriated may be appropriated for any Suc- 
ceeding fiscal year commencing prior to July 
1, 1975. 

(f) The Secretary is authorized to desig- 
nate an area which meets the requirements of 
this section as a neighborhood conservation 
area notwithstanding the unavailability of 
funds for grants under this section. Upon 
such designation, the Secretary may furnish 
other assistance (including assistance under 
any mortgage insurance or related housing 
maintenance program) to such area. 


FEDERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE TO FACILITATE 
SALE OR REFINANCING OF HOUSING IN NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CONSERVATION AREAS 


Sec, 5. (a) Title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


"MORTGAGE INSURANCE IN NEIGHBORHOOD CON- 
SERVATION AREAS 


Sec. 244. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to help preserve and upgrade the quality 
of housing in designated neighborhood con- 
servation areas by facilitating the rehabili- 
tation refinancing of such housing or its 
transfer to tenant- or neighborhood-based 
corporate ownership. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to insure 
any mortgage in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section and to make commit- 
ments for such insurance prior to the date of 
the execution of the mortgage or disburse- 
ment thereon upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, 

“(c) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
insure any mortgage which covers residential 
property located in a neighborhood conserva- 
tion area approved for assistance under sec- 
tion 4 of the Neighborhood Conservation Act 
or any area designated as a neighborhood 
conservation area under section 4(e) of such 
Act, subject to the following conditions: 

“(1) The mortgage shall cover a multifam- 
ily rental property. or a cooperative or con- 
dominium property which is basically sound 
or capable of being placed in standard condi- 
tion without substantial rehabilitation and 
which contains— 

“(A) more than 1 but less than 7 dwelling 
units if the mortgagor is an individual or 
entity described in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section; or 

“(B) seven or more dwelling units if the 
mortgagor is an organization described in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

“(2) The mortgage covering property re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (A) of this subsec- 
tion shall be executed by— 

“(A) an individual who owns the property 
and occupies the property and is refinancing 
outstanding indebtedness related to the 
property, or who is purchasing the property 
and will occupy one or more of the units in 
the property after its purchase; 

“(B) a cooperative or condominium or- 
ganization which consists of a majority of 
the residential units on the property; or 

“(C) a private nonprofit organization 
which is based in the neighborhood in which 
the property is located and which is approved 
by the Secretary. 

“(3) The mortgage on a property referred 
to in paragraph (1)(B) of this subsection 
shall be executed by— 

“(A) a cooperative or condominium or- 
ganized which consists of or includes a ma- 
jority..of the occupants of the. property; 
..“(B} -private nonprofit organization or 
association approved by: the. 


Secretary; or >.. 
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“(C) a limited dividend ownership entity 
(as defined by the Secretary) including, but 
not limited to, corporations, general or lim- 
ited partnerships, trusts, associations, and 
single proprietorships. 

“(4) In the case of a mortgage involving 
a mortgagor referred to in paragraphs (2) 
(A), (2) (B), and (3)(A) the mortgage shall 
include a principal obligation, including such 
initial services charges, discounts, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees, as the Secretary 
shall approve in an amount not to exceed the 
sum of 97 per centum of the Secretary’s esti- 
mate of the value of the property before any 
repairs or improvements deemed necessary by 
the Secretary to help restore or maintain the 
area in which the property is situated as a 
stable and suitable living environment, ex- 
cept that in no case involving refinancing 
shall such principal amount exceed such esti- 
mated cost of repairs and improvements and 
the amount (as determined by the Secre- 
tary) required to refinance existing indebted- 
ness secured on the property. 

“(5) In the case of a mortgage involving a 
mortgagor referred to in paragraph (2) (C) or 
(3) (B), the mortgage shall include a princi- 
pal obligation, including such initial services 
charges, discounts, appraisal, inspection, and 
other fees, as the Secretary shall approve in 
an amount not to exceed the sum of 100 per 
centum of the Secretary's estimate of the 
value of the property before any repairs or 
improvements deemed necessary by the Sec- 
retary to help restore or maintain the area 
in which the property is situated as a stable 
and suitable living environment, except that 
in no case involving refinancing shall such 
principal amount exceed such estimated cost 
of repairs and improvements and the amount 
(as determined by the Secretary) required to 
refinance existing indebtedness secured in 
the property. 

“(6) In the case of a mortgage involving 
a mortgagor referred to in paragraph (3) (C), 
the mortgage shall include a principal obli- 
gation, including such initial services 
charges, discounts, appraisal, inspection, and 
other fees, as the Secretary shall approve in 
an amount not to exceed the sum of 90 per 
centum of the Secretary's estimate of the 
value of the property before any repairs or 
improvements deemed necessary by the Sec- 
retary to help restore or maintain the area 
in which the property is situated as a stable 
and suitable living environment, except that 
in no case involving refinancing shall such 
principal amount exceed such estimated cost 
of repairs and improvements and the amount 
(as determined by the Secretary) required 
to refinance existing indebtedness secured 
on the property. 

“(7) The mortgage shall— 

“(A) provide for complete amortization 
by periodic payments within such terms 
(not exceeding 40 years) as the Secretary 
shall prescribe, except that in the case of 
a property referred to in paragraph (1) (A) 
such term shall not exceed 20 years; 

“(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance and service charges, 
if any) on the amount of the principal obli- 
gation outstanding at any time at not to 
exceed such per centum per annum as the 
Secretary finds necessary to meet the mort- 
gage market. 

“(8) The Secretary shall not insure any 
mortgage under this section unless he has 
received satisfactory and enforceable assur- 
ances from the mortgagor that the refinanc- 
ing or sale of the property (and any im- 
provements thereto) will not result, directly 
or indirectly, in any increase in the rentals 
or other charges for dwelling units in the 
property for a period of at least one year 
from the date of final endorsement for mort- 
gage insurance, or in any increases in such 
rentals thereafter in excess of such increases 
as the Secretary finds justified and approves 
on the basis of increased operating expenses. 
In addition, the Secretary. may: place such 
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further restrictions on the mortgagor as to 
sales, charges, capital structure, rate of re- 
turn, and methods of operation as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, will best effectuate 
the purpose of this section. 

“(d)(1) For the purpose of maintaining 
or reducing rentals or other charges for prop- 
erties insured under this section, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make, and to con- 
tract to make periodic interest reduction 
payments on behalf of the owners of the 
properties but for the benefit of the resi- 
dents, which shall be accomplished through 
payments to mortgagees holding mortgages 
meeting the special requirements of this sub- 
section. 

“(2) Interest reduction payments with re- 
spect to a property shall only be made dur- 
ing such time as the property is operated as 
a rental housing and is subject to a mort- 
gage which meets the requirements of, and 
is insured under, this section. 

“(3) The interest reduction payments to 
a mortgagee by the Secretary on behalf of 
a property shall be in an amount not exceed- 
ing the difference between the monthly pay- 
ment for principal, interest, and mortgage in- 
surance premium which the property owner 
as a mortgagor is obligated to pay under 
the mortgage and the monthly payment for 
principal and interest such property owner 
would be obligated to pay if the mortgage 
were to bear interest at the rate of 4 per 
centum per annum. 

“(4) The Secretary may include in the 
payment to the mortgagee such amounts, in 
addition to the amount computed under this 
subsection as he deems appropriate to reim- 
burse the mortgagee for its expenses in han- 
dling the mortgage. 

“(5) As a condition for receiving the ben- 
efits of interest reduction payments, the own- 
er shall operate the project in accordance 
with such requirements with respect to ten- 
ant eligibility and rents as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“(e) The Secretary may consent to the re- 
lease of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of any mortgage in- 
sured under this section upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe. 

“(f) Prior to insuring any mortgage under 
this section, the Secretary shall obtain satis- 
factory and enforceable assurances from the 
mortgagor that all repairs and improvements 
necessary to place the underlying property 
in standard condition have been or will be 
made and that such property will be con- 
tinuously maintained in standard condition. 

“(g) The Secretary shall cooperate with 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, to insure 
that, to the greatest extent feasible, funds 
appropriated under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended, 
shall be made available on a priority basis 
for training and employment support use in 
connection with improvements financed by 
mortgages insured under this section, The 
Secretary shall cooperate with the Director 
of the Office of Minority Business Enterprises, 
the Director of the Educational Development 
Agency, and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, to insure maximum 
utilization of minority and small business 
contractors in connection with improvements 
financed by mortgages insured under this 
section. 

“(h) In administering the program estab- 
lished by this section, the Secretary shall use 
his best efforts to enlist the support and 
actual cooperation of State and local govern- 
ments in establishing State or local mortgage 
lending funds, in providing adequate mu- 
nicipal services In low- and moderate-income 
areas, particularly in areas threatened by 
building abandonment, and in insuring, to 
the maximum extent feasible, the adminis- 
tration of laws and ordinances relating to ex- 
isting housing stock, including building 
codes, housing codes, health and safety codes, 
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zoning laws, and property tax laws, in such 
manner as will encourage maximum utiliza- 
tion of this program in accordance with the 
purposes herein expressed. 

"(i) The Secretary shall develop and main- 
tain full information and statistics regard- 
ing the utilization of an experiences incurred 
under this program, which shall include, 
but not be limited to, information and sta- 
tistics concerning— 

“(1) financial market conditions, includ- 
ing the interest rates, payback periods and 
other terms and conditions affecting hous- 
ing eligible to be financed hereunder; 

“(2) the character, extent and actual costs 
of repairs, renovations and moderate housing 
rehabilitation undertaken hereunder; 

“(8) factors affecting and statistics show- 
ing the extent of actual and potential utiliza- 
tion of this program; 

“(4) factors affecting the processing time 
of applications submitted hereunder and 
statistics showing processing times actually 
experienced; 

“(5) mortgage arrearages and defaults on 
mortgage loans insured hereunder; 

“(6) abuses of the program, actual or 
potential, and remedial or punitive actions 
taken in connection therewith; and 

“{7) the costs of administering this mort- 
gage-insurance program, provided by this 
section, 

The Secretary shall submit each year to the 
Congress and to the President an annual re- 
port summarizing such information, Such re- 
port shall include his analysis of the effec- 
tiveness and scope of the program and his 
recommendations for its improvement and 
greater utilization. 

“(j) If the Secretary determines that the 
unavailability of property insurance cover- 
age is hindering the widespread utilization 
of the program, he shall take all practicable 
steps to ensure that the protections and 
benefits of the Urban Property Protection 
and Reinsurance Act of 1968 are utilized to 
provide adequate property insurance cover- 
age for mortgagors and mortgagees under this 
program, 

“(k) If the Secretary determines that wide- 
spread utilization of this program is hind- 
ered by the charging of points or discounts 
by mortgagees, he shall take steps to imple- 
ment the Government National Mortgage 
Association’s authority under section 305(j) 
of this Act to purchase and make commit- 
ments to purchase mortgages insured under 
this section, at a price equal to the unpaid 
principal amount thereof at the time of pur- 
chase, with adjustments for interest and 
any comparable items, and to sell such mort- 
gages at any time at a price within the 
range of market prices for the particular class 
of mortgages involved at the time of sale as 
determined by the Association, 

“(1) If the Secretary determines that wide- 
spread utilization of this program is hind- 
ered by delays in processing and approval of 
projects, he shall establish procedures, to 
ensure, to the maximum extent feasible, the 
expeditious processing and approval of appli- 
cations for insurance hereunder, including, 
where necessary and appropriate, the use of 
procedures and practices similar to those 
under Title I Home Improvement Loans. 

“(m) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, in- 
cluding such sums as may be necessary to 
make interest reduction payments under 
contracts entered into by the Secretary under 
this section. The aggregate amount of out- 
standing contracts to make such payments 
shall not exceed amounts approved in ap- 
priation Acts and payments pursuant to such 
contracts shall not exceed $50,000,000 per 
annum prior to July 1, 1973, which maximum 
dollar amount shall be increased by $100,000,- 
000 on July 1, 1974, by $150,000,000 on July 1, 
1976.” 
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By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. CooK, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. Ervin, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. ALLEN, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Baker, Mr. 
BELLMON, Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
Brock, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. Dots, Mr. Dominick, Mr. 
Fannin, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HoL- 
LINGS, Mr. Jorpan of North 
Carolina, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. MIL- 
LER, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PEAR- 
son, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. Tower, and Mr. Youna) : 

S. 3133. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) to 
provide that under certain circumstances 
exclusive territorial arrangements shall 
not be deemed unlawful. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today which will 
enable an industry found in thousands 
of communities throughout the land to 
continue its historic methods of manu- 
facture and distribution. For more than 
70 years, the soft drink industry in the 
United States has operated under a 
franchise system which has continually 
and well served the American consumer. 
Few products at a price within the reach 
of all are more accessible to the general 
public today. 

In mid-January of 1971, the FTC an- 
nounced an intention to issue complaints 
against seven soft drink franchise firms 
which sell sirup to these local manufac- 
turers. The complaints were finally and 
formally issued under date of July 15, 
1971. They allege generally that the 
named companies have each hindered 
competition in the soft drink industry by 
restricting the soft drink manufacturers 
to designated geographic areas. There is 
no allegation by the Commission that in- 
terbrand competition is lacking in the 
soft drink industry. 

In this action the Commission evi- 
dently is seeking to extend the decision 
of the Supreme Court in United States 
against Arnold Schwinn & Co. This case 
held that it was a violation of the anti- 
trust laws for a manufacturer of bicycles 
to impose limitations on the territory in 
which, or the customers to whom, dis- 
tributors could resell goods after a com- 
pleted transaction had taken place be- 
tween the manufacturer and distributor. 

However, Mr. President, the Schwinn 
decision did not consider a trademark 
licensing arrangement comparable to 
the soft drink industry in which many 
local small businesses share with a 
franchise company the risks and rewards 
involved in manufacturing a trade- 
marked product as well as those of dis- 
tributing it. 

Mr. Richard W. McLaren, former As- 
sistant Attorney General for antitrust, 
while a member of the private bar, ex- 
pressed the dissimilarity between the soft 
drink industry and the Schwinn doctrine 
with clarity when he questioned: 

What effect does Schwinn have upon ‘good 
business purpose’ restrictions imposed by a 
manufacturer selling ingredients or parts for 
final manufacture or installation by a dealer 
under the manufacturer's trademark? This 
would include such things as sales of soft- 
drink syrup to bottlers... .A strong argu- 
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ment can be made that the authorities up- 
holding reasonable restrictions in this kind 
of situation are not affected by Schwinn. 
What is involved is a licensing arrangement 
including the use of a capital asset—a trade- 
mark—which historically has been governed 
by the ancillary restraints doctrine and the 
rule of reason. Schwinn, on the other hand 
dealt only with the resale of finished articles 
of commerce. .. . 

If the client is a licensor or franchisor 
selling ingredients or partially finished arti- 
cles of commerce, or services, and licensing 
other to operate and serve the public under 
his trademark, I think that the ancillary 
restraints doctrine is still very much alive 
and will justify longer range territorial re- 
striction. 


Hearings have not as yet been sched- 
uled on these complaints, but it is ex- 
pected that adjudication before the com- 
mission’s hearing examiner will begin 
shortly. The process of litigation, includ- 
ing appeals to the courts should they be 
necessary, may well require 4 to 7 years, 
during which these small plants will suf- 
fer the economic paralysis created by 
the legal uncertainties cast over them. 

In my opinion the objectives sought 
by the FTC will be disastrous for the 
franchisees of this industry and certain- 
ly of questionable contribution to the 
public interest. Local soft drink manu- 
facturers do not view the territorial sys- 
tem as an imposed limitation on their 
competitive freedom. To the contrary, 
this system is the only feasible means of 
assuring to the consumer the advantages 
of intensive local competition between 
national brand products, local label prod- 
ucts, and store brands, owned and con- 
trolled by the major retail food and 
chain stores. 

Mr. President, the soft drink manu- 
facturers are generally small business- 
men, but they represent a strong, local 
economic force in over 1,600 communities 
in our country. All but about 100 of the 
approximately 2,832 soft drink manufac- 
turers fall within the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s definition of small busi- 
ness. Still, this industry which has clung 
so persistently for so long to the concept 
of local manufacture and local distri- 
bution, makes a meaningful contribution 
to the national economy, Its employment 
exceed 150,000 wage earners. The capital 
investments in plant and equipment of 
these businessmen and their families 
combine to exceed $1 billion. In 1970 
alone they committed over $325 million 
to construct and equip new facilities and 
expand existing facilities. 

The large capital investments made in 
this industry for four generations were 
made in reliance upon the legality of ex- 
clusive trademark rights—rights which 
have been conferred without successful 
challenge for almost a century. A num- 
ber of State and Federal courts have had 
occasion to examine this right of exclu- 
sive trademark usage in the soft drink 
industry and has consistently upheld it; 
holding further, that these rights are in- 
deed vested property rights of the soft 
drink manufacturer. As a result of this 
litigation, the status of the soft drink 
manufacturer as a truly independent 
businessman, free from the abuses that 
have attached to some recent franchising 
arrangements involving other products, 
has long been-established. © 
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The system has worked well. Soft drink 
brands compete for consumer acceptance 
in even the smallest outlets in the most 
isolated communities in America. Inter- 
brand competition has always been per- 
vasive and intense; and it has been 
heightened in recent years by the sharp 
increase in private and retail store con- 
trolled brands marketed and sold by the 
large grocery chains. Retail competition 
between brands of soft drinks is evident 
to everyone. 

The results of the destruction of the 
traditional territorial system which the 
Commission seeks would likely include 
the elimination of the large majority of 
independent small bottlers who presently 
are active competitors in the industry 
and important contributors to their lo- 
cal economies. 

Such governmental action would pre- 
cipitate the loss of the millions of dollars 
of investments made by these people in 
reliance on court-tested contract provi- 
sions. 

It can be confidently predicted that a 
substantial concentration of the soft 
drink manufacturing business into a 
handful of large, regional, metropolitan 
companies would follow the destruction 
of these local businesses, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the economic power 
of the major grocery chains to influence 
the soft drink market in favor of their 
controlled brands. Large producing soft 
drink units, severed from the intimacy 
of their markets and consumers, would 
mean elimination or substantial reduc- 
tion of competition and availability for 
the many small volume retailers who de- 
pend upon the local bottler’s route sales 
method of distribution. 

Certainly, no long-term increase in 
competition or reduction in prices to the 
consumer can be readily foreseen. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. President, the staff 
of the FTC is genuinely seeking to pro- 
mote the public interest; and upon a su- 
perficial view, the elimination of these 
territorial restrictions might appear to 
serve that end. Such a theoretical analy- 
sis, however, ignores the hard facts and 
realities of the marketplace. 

The traditional route delivery market- 
ing method of the soft drink industry 
has produced intensive competition be- 
tween soft drink manufacturers for the 
trade of virtually every restaurant, filling 
station, bowling alley, country store, and 
every other outlet imaginable in these 
territories. Competition for shelf space, 
aisle location, facings, and consumer at- 
tention in the supermarket is fierce. If 
the territorial system is destroyed as a 
result of the FTC action, warehouse 
delivery to grocery chains and other vol- 
ume buyers will replace this individual 
outlet struggle. 

The manufacturers fortunate enough 
to be located in close proximity to the 
chainstores’ warehouses or who are in 
financial position to restructure their 
methods of operation to specialize in 
only large volume customers over a wide 
geographic area will be able to increase 
their sales. The majority of producers, 
however, who are neither fortunately 
situated nor financially able to quickly 
adapt will inevitably be placed in an un- 
tenable economic and competitive posi- 
tion. 
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Bottlers left with only the small vol- 
ume outlets will immediately suffer sharp 
sales reductions and be forced to raise 
prices to their remaining customers. Only 
large metropolitan soft drink producers 
will have the customer base and financ- 
ing necessary for the $1 million plus in- 
vestment required for the production of 
nonreturnable containers demanded by 
the large food retailers as compatible 
with their warehousing systems. 

Thus the success of the commission’s 
complaints will inevitably lead to the 
demise of the majority of small local 
bottlers and any immediate, short term 
gain in intrabrand competition which 
might result from the commission’s ac- 
tion will surely be far outweighed by a 
long term loss to competition in general. 
In addition to less service to the con- 
sumer in choices and availability, as well 
as likely increased costs, such restruc- 
turing of the industry, with its inevitable 
forward integration, will bring the total 
demise of the returnable package—the 
only consumer package available today 
acclaimed for its contribution to our en- 
vironmental concern. 

We have watched the disappearance 
of many local manufacturing and proc- 
essing industries from the communities 
of America for several years. Local 
bakeries, ice cream plants, dairies and 
many others have fallen to the tide of 
mass merchandising and industrial con- 
centration. The local entrepreneur with 
his intimacy to his consumers, his eco- 
nomic and social roots embedded in the 
fabric of local society and his personal 
reputation as a citizen inextricably inter- 
woven in each transaction has made 
major contribution to the backbone of 
this Nation. What remains should not be 
destroyed, albeit through well inten- 
tioned regulatory zeal. 

Mr. President, if as I fear, the FTC's 
action results in a restructuring of what 
is now a competitive industry of about 
3,000 local manufacturing concerns into 
a highly concentrated one with only 
a few hundred regional companies, 
the antitrust laws, ironically, will have 
been used to achieve the opposite for the 
intent of the Congress. 

The bill Iam introducing today has the 
objective of assuring that, where the li- 
censee of a trademarked food product is 
engaged in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and sale of such produce, he and 
the trademark owner may legally include 
provisions in the trademark licensing 
agreement which, first, give the licensee 
the sole right to manufacture, distribute, 
and sell the trademarked food product 
in a defined geographic area or, second, 
which limit the licensee, directly or in- 
directly to the manufacture, distribution, 
and sale of such product only for ulti- 
mate resale to consumers within that 
geographic area, subject to the conditions 
that: 

First, there is adequate competition 
between the trademarked product and 
products of the same general class manu- 
factured, distributed, and sold by others, 
second, the licensee is in free and open 
competition with vendors of products of 
the same general class, and third, the 
licensor retains control over the nature 
and quality of such product in accord- 
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ance with the Trademark Act of 1946— 
the Lanham Act. 

Thus, if the legislation is enacted, each 
territorial arrangement would be in the 
economic context in which it operates 
and the existence of competition in the 
market would be taken into account, sub- 
ject to the further requirement that the 
nature and quality of the licensee’s goods 
or services in connection in which the 
mark is used are legitimately controlled 
by the licensor in accordance with the 
Trademark Act of 1946. These are tradi- 
tional, legal concepts 

The legislation, Mr. President, seeks 
no more than to continue the climate 
created almost a century ago and which 
has been part and parcel of our national 
economy unencumbered until the current 
FTC action. It established nothing new 
and asks no more than to continue in the 
same atmosphere where vigorous inter- 
brand competition has produced nation- 
wide availability and a healthy, small 
business complex which has proven bene- 
ficial to all consumers. 


By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 3135. A bill to establish a trust fund 
for the support of vocational education, 
to impose a tax on amounts received un- 
der certain Government and Govern- 
ment-supported construction contracts 
to sustain the fund, and to provide for 
grants to the States from the fund for the 
support of vocational education. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today a bill to es- 
tablish a trust fund for the support of 
vocational education by imposition of a 
tax on amounts received under certain 
Government and Government-supported 
construction contracts. 

There has been much discussion in re- 
cent years about the diminishing num- 
bers of skilled craftsmen. So serious is 
the loss that officials responsible for the 
construction of the Washington National 
Cathedral determined to accelerate their 
building schedule to assure that the in- 
tricate and beautiful stone carvings so 
necessary to the design might be com- 
pleted while there are stone carvers suf- 
ficiently skilled to do the work. 

The transformation of our Nation has 
given us electronics and other techni- 
cians skilled in the use of machinery but 
has at the same time left us with far too 
few clockmakers, cabinetmakers, silver- 
smiths, glassworkers and other fine 
craftsmen whose work in earlier times so 
enriched our culture. 

Mr. President, my bill would establish 
a fund to be allocated to the States in 
proportion to population to be used for 
vocational education. The bill provides 
that the States will determine on which 
vocational educational programs the 
money will be spent and that the State 
will administer their programs. 

This is in keeping with the view that 
local officials are best able to identify 
local needs for vocational training to 
meet local employment requirements. 
There might be a special project to train 
cabinetmakers in Georgia, while Mon- 
tana might choose a training program 
for leatherworkers. Another State might. 
need more tool and die makers. 
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My bill would impose a 1-percent tax 
on the amounts received under Federal 
construction contracts, the tax to be paid 
into a trust fund to support vocational 
training. 

The builder of a school whose payment 
comes in part from a Federal grant, or 
the contractor who wins a bid to con- 
struct a hospital paid for in part with 
Hill-Burton funds, or of a highway paid 
for in part with highway trust funds, 
would be taxed 1 percent of the amount 
of the Federal portion of his contract. 
The revenue thus derived is to be held 
for later allocation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury ir a special vocational edu- 
cation trust fund. 

Mr. President, I believe that my bill 
would meet a growing need in our Na- 
tion and assure us of greater numbers of 
skilled craftsmen. I hope it will be en- 
acted. 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 3136. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to regu- 
late the amounts of lead and cadmium 
which may be released from glazed ce- 
ramic or enamel dinnerware. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to expand the authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
protect the public from lead poisoning 
from improperly made ceramic or 
enamel dinnerware. 

I have long been interested in the po- 
tentially dangerous effect of lead on the 
human body, particularly as this prob- 
lem relates to lead-based paint. 

Through the work which was done in 
developing the lead-based paint program, 
I became aware of the potential hazards 
of lead which might be taken into the 
body from other sources. I viewed with 
great concern reports that quantities of 
lead would contaminate food contained 
in certain types of dishes which have not 
been properly made. 

In early 1971, for example, a 17-month- 
old Philadelphia child died as a direct 
result of drinking from a container 
which was found by FDA to leach ex- 
tremely high levels of lead from the con- 
tainer into the liquid—levels of lead 
which greatly exceed industry standards. 

My interest in this matter was stimu- 
lated further by a recent NBC television 
program, “Chronolog,” which did a spe- 
cial report on the hazards of lead to hu- 
mans from these products. The NBC-TV 
“Chronolog” program pointed out very 
clearly the dangers of this kind of lead 
poisoning. Tests done on this program 
on products purchased from various 
dealers in such goods indicated that cer- 
tain types of improperly made dinner- 
ware can cause lead poisoning. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the NBC-TV ‘“Chronolog” 
program relating to the lead poisoning 
be inserted in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, 
NBC-TV has contributed an important 
public service in focusing the attention 
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of the American people on this lead 
poisoning problem. 

Let me emphasize that on the whole 
the domestic dinnerware industry is pro- 
ducing safe dinnerware, earthenware, 
and stoneware products, and I am ad- 
vised that many producers have com- 
pletely removed lead and cadmium from 
their manufacturing processes. 

The problem is with some smaller pot- 
tery shops and foreign imports. 

The bill I introduce today is identi- 
cal to a bill introduced today in the other 
body by Congressman Frank Horton, of 
New York. This legislation will affect 
those products which do not meet safety 
standards and will be a major step in 
insuring that all dinnerware on the 
market is safe. 

Back in the 1930’s the U.S. Potters 
Association became concerned about this 
problem. In 1969 the potters and FDA 
agreed to standards governing the re- 
lease of lead and cadmium in the foods 
from dinnerware. At the present time, 
less than 1 part per million lead is re- 
leased into food by most products made 
by legitimate manufacturers. The Potters 
Association tests the goods, issues seals 
of compliance, and submits reports to the 
FDA. 

The problem is that many smaller 
shops and foreign producers are not sub- 
ject to the tests. My bill would cover vir- 
tually all dinnerware products made in 
the United States and all imports. 

Here is what my bill does: 

First, requires the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary, within 180 days 
after the legislation is enacted, to estab- 
lish the maximum quantity of lead— 
and the manner of testing therefor— 
which may be released from dinnerware. 
This includes both lead and cadmium. 

Second, until the Secretary estab- 
lishes standards, the bill sets interim 
maximum levels of seven parts per mil- 
lion of lead and 0.5 part per million 
cadmium. The test used is the so-called 
atomic absorption technique. 

Third, establishes labeling require- 
ments so that each article of dinner- 
ware bears name and place of business 
of the manufacturer or importer, so 
that consumers can determine wheth- 
er their dinnerware is part of a recall 
campaign. 

Fourth, adds “dinnerware” as a spe- 
cific category subject to regulation un- 
der the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Fifth, adds a section prohibiting the 
manufacture or sale in interstate com- 
merce, or in a manner affecting inter- 
state commerce, or the importation into 
the United States, of dinnerware which 
does not meet the test. 

Sixth, makes dinnerware subject to 
seizure by the FDA. 

Seventh, adds recordkeeping require- 
ments as to where such goods are 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

Eighth, permits FDA to inspect man- 
ufacturers’ plants. 

Ninth, makes imported dinnerware 
subject to the act. 

Tenth, applies to dinnerware manu- 
factured 120 days after enactment. 

Eleventh, requires FDA to undertake 
an educational program to alert the 
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public to the dangers of lead-releasing 
dinnerware and to inform them of the 
provisions of the act. 

This bill enlarges FDA authority in 
several important ways, including: 

First, it adds a new labeling require- 
ment. Each piece of dinnerware must 
be labeled so that, should the FDA have 
to recall specific products, consumers 
can easily determine whether their 
dinnerware is subject to the recall, The 
advantage of this is that it makes the 
FDA's burden of finding the affected 
products much simpler in that consum- 
ers themselves can check their own 
items. 

Second, the bill allows the FDA to get 
into this problem at the manufacturing 
stage. Present legislation limits FDA in- 
volvement to the time when such prod- 
ucts are in interstate commerce. 

Third, the bill broadens the definition 
of interstate commerce to include situa- 
tions affecting interstate commerce. 

Fourth, it specifically includes dinner- 
ware under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. At the present time, FDA 
authority is somewhat unclear and is 
the subject of existing litigation. This 
bill would make absolutely clear that 
dinnerware is subject to the provisions 
of the act. 

In summary, it clarifies and strength- 
ens existing FDA authority in this area, 
and adds new authority. 

I believe this legislation represents 
another significant forward step in our 
fight in lead poisoning. Back in 1970, I 
introduced S. 3941, a bill to provide civil 
penalties for the use of lead-based paint 
in the use of certain dwellings. Although 
this bill was not enacted into law, I was 
gratified when the prohibition of the use 
of lead-based paint was adopted as’ai 
amendment to the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970. 

I also strongly supported the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning. - Prevention. Act 
which President Nixon signed into law 
on January 13,1971. 

Just recently, I joined with Senator 
Kennedy in introducing a bill, S: 3080, 
to strengthen the lead-paint program 
and provide more funds for it. 

We are making progress in the fight 
against the tragedy of lead-based-paint 
poisoning. We must continue this battle, 
but at the same time recognize serious 
dangers of lead from other sources. This 
bill, which adds to and strengthens the 
Federal Government’s authority in this 
area, can allow us to take another giant 
step in this direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 3136 
A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetic Act to regulate the amounts of 

lead and cadmium which may be released 

from glazed ceramic or enamel dinnerware 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

REGULATION OF THE LEACHING OF LEAD AND 
CADMIUM FROM DINNERWARE 

Section 1. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 

Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
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ing after section 409 (21 U.S.C. 348) the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“REGULATION OF THE LEACHING OF LEAD AND 
CADMIUM FROM DINNERWARE 

“Sec, 410. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
the maximum quantity of lead and the max- 
imum quantity of cadmium (and the man- 
ner of testing therefor) which may be re- 
leased from dinnerware, and he shall publish 
such quantities and test procedures in the 
Federal Register within 180 days after the 
effective date of this section. Such maximum 
quantities shall be based on the best avail- 
able scientific data and shall insure the safety 
of the public by reducing its exposure to lead 
and cadmium. The maximum quantities of 
lead and cadmium (and the manner of test- 
ing therefor), established by the Secretary 
under this subsection shall take effect on the 
90th day after publication thereof in the 
Federal Register. 

“(b) Until such maximum quantities of 
lead and cadmium (and the manner of test- 
ing therefor) take effect under subsection 
(a), the interim maximum quantities and 
manner of testing therefor shall be: 

“(1) An article of dinnerware, upon being 
subjected to the test described in paragraph 
(2), may release a maximum of 7 parts per 
million of lead and a maximum of .5 parts 
per million of cadmium, calculated in the 
manner described in paragraph (2) (C). 

“(2) Dinnerware shall be tested for release 
of lead or cadmium in the following manner: 

“(A) The dinnerware shall be washed with 
a dilute alkaline detergent solution and 
rinsed with distilled water. 

“(B) After being washed and rinsed, the 
dinnerware shall be filled to capacity with a 
4 percent solution of acetic acid having a 
temperature. of 68 degrees Fahrenheit and 
allowed to stand for a period of 18 hours at 
a temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“(C) After the expiration of the 18 hour 
period referred to in subparagraph (B), the 
quantity of lead or cadmium present in the 
solution shall be determined by atomic ab- 
sorption technique and expressed as the 
quantity of metallic lead or cadmium present 
in the total volume of the solution in terms 
of parts per million. 

“(c) The Secretary may amend such maxi- 
mum quantities (and the manner of testing 
therefor) where necessary or appropriate for 
the safety of the public. Such amendments 
shall take effect on the 90th day after publi- 
cation thereof in the Federal Register. 

“(d) The manufacturer (or importer) shall 
affix to each article of dinnerware he manu- 
factures (or imports) a label, in accordance 
with regulations established by the Secre- 
tary, which shows the name and principal 
place of business of the manufacturer, or, if 
it is manufactured outside of the United 
States, the name and principal place of 
business of the manufacturer and of the 
importer.” 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 of such Act (relat- 
ing to definitions) (21 U.S.C. 321) is amended 
by adding after paragraph (x) the following: 

“(y) The term ‘dinnerware’ means any 
dishware, composed in whole or in part of 
glazed ceramics or enamels, which is for 
use or which may be used in storing, prepar- 
ing, or serving any food, or beverage.” 

(b) Section 301 of such Act (relating to 
prohibited Acts) (21 U.S.C. 331) is amended 
by adding after paragraph (p) the following: 

“(q) The introduction or delivery for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce by the 
manufacturer (or importer) in the course of 
his business.of any dinnerware which re- 
leases- lead or cadmium in excess of the 
quantities permitted under section 410 or 
which is not labeled in accordance with the 
requirements of section 410(d).” 

(c) Paragraph (1) of section 304(a) of such 
Act (relating tò seizure) «(21° U.S.C. 334(a) ) 
is amended by inserting after “cosmetic that 
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is adulterated or misbranded”’ the follow- 
ing: “, or any dinnerware which releases lead 
or cadmium in excess of the quantities per- 
mitted under section 410 or which is not 
labeled in accordance with the requirements 
of section 410(d,”’. 

(d) Section 703 of such Act (relating to 
records of interstate shipment) (21 U.S.C. 
373) is amended by striking out “or cos- 
metics” each place where it occurs, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “cosmetics, or dinner- 
ware”, and by striking out “or cosmetic” 
each place where it occurs, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “cosmetic, or dinnerware”. 

(e) Clause (1) of the first sentence of sec- 
tion 704(a) of such Act (relating to inspec- 
tion) (21 U.S.C. 374(a)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “or cosmetics” each place where it 
occurs, and inserting in lieu thereof “‘cos- 
metics, or dinnerware”. 

(f) The first sentence of section 704(b) of 
such Act (relating to written reports of in- 
spection to owners) (21 U.S.C. 874(b)) is 
amended by inserting after “indicate that” 
“any dinnerware in such establishment re- 
leases lead or cadmium in excess of the quan- 
tities permitted under section 410 or is not 
labeled in accordance with the requirements 
of section 410(d), or that”. 

(g) Section 705(b) of such Act (relating to 
publicity) (21 U.S.C. 375(b)) is amended by 
striking out “or cosmetics” after “food, drugs, 
devices,” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘cos- 
metics, or dinnerware”. 

(h) The first sentence of section 801(a) of 
such Act (relating to samples of imports) 
(21 U.S.C. 381(a)) is amended by striking 
out “and cosmetics” after “samples of food, 
drugs, devices,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“cosmetics, and dinnerware”, 

(i) Clause (3) of the third sentence (re- 
lating to refusal of admission of imports) of 
section 801(a) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 381(a) ) 
is amended to read as follows: “(3) such ar- 
ticle is adulterated, misbranded, in violation 
of section 505 of this Act, releases lead or 
cadmium in excess of the quantities per- 
mitted under section 410, or is not labeled in 
accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 410(d),”. 

(j) The second sentence of section 801(b) 
of such Act (relating to disposition of refused 
articles) (21 U.S.C. 381(b)) is amended by 
striking out “or cosmetic,” after “other than 
a food, drug, device,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “cosmetic, or article of dinnerware,”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 410 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as added by section 
1 of this Act), section 201(y) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as added by 
section 2(a) of this Act), and the amend- 
ments of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act made by sections 2(d) through 2 
(j) of this Act shall take effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) In the case of dinnerware manufac- 
tured or imported on or after the 120th day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
section 301(q) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (as added by section 2(b) 
of this Act) and the amendment of section 
304(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act made by section 2(c) of this Act 
shall take effect on the 120th day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) In the case of dinnerware manufac- 
tured or imported before the one-hundred 
and twentieth day after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, and introduced or deliy- 
ered for introduction into interstate com- 
merce on or after the one-hundred and 
twentieth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, which releases lead or cad- 
mium in excess of the quantities permitted 
under section 410 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (as added by section 1 of 
this Act), section 301(q) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as added by sec- 
tion 2(b) of this Act) and the amendment of 
section 304(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
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and Cosmetic Act made by section 2(c) of 
this Act shall take effect on the one-hundred 
and twentieth day after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, unless each article of 
such dinnerware— 

(1) bears a permanent, conspicuous, and 
easily legible warning label, 

(2) such label states that the article re- 
leases lead or cadmium in excess of the quan- 
tities permitted under section 410 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as added 
by section 1 of this Act), and 

(3) such label lists the uses of such article 
to avoid so as to prevent the release of lead 
or cadmium into food or beverages. 


If such dinnerware is labeled in accordance 
with paragraphs (1) through (3), then such 
sections shall not take effect with regard to 
such dinnerware. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Src. 4. The Food and Drug Administration 
shall undertake a significant educational 
program to alert the public to the dangers 
of lead and cadmium released from dinner- 
ware, and to inform them of the provisions 
of this Act. 


Exurir 1 


CHRONOLOG 

(Broadcast over NBC January 28, 1972) 

GARRICK UTLEY. Good evening. I'm Garrick 
Utley. And welcome to NBC News Chronolog. 
Tonight we are going to try something differ- 
ent. We're dividing the program into two 
parts, Chronolog I and Chronolog II... . 

...A major report tonight is going to be 
about lead poisoning. We will show how lead 
can harm both animals and human beings. 
We don’t hear that much about the lead 
problem, but lead is everywhere in our Lives. 
It’s in the paint in our homes, it’s in the 
ceramic dishware we eat and drink out of. 
And, of course, it's in the air all of us breathe. 
We will see what's being done about the lead 
problem, and what isn’t being done... 

UTLEY. Last year some of the animals in 
New York's Staten Island Zoo were poisoned. 
A few died. Others, including this black 
leopard, became paralyzed, The poisoning was 
a mystery. The zoo asked doctors at New 
York Medical College to solye it, Whatever 
the poison was, it came from the environ- 
ment, and it was strong enough to do perma- 
nent damage to the black leopard’s nervous 
system. Blood tests showed that the poison 
was lead, 

Dr. RALPH STREBEL (New York Medical 
College). The blood levels of the great cats 
were very high in lead content, in the toxic 
range. 

UTLEY. This news was so startling that the 

doctors expanded their study to other ani- 
mals living in outdoor cages in other city 
ZOOS, 
Dr. STREBEL. We found also at the Bronx 
Zoo that the great cats, eleven out of four- 
teen as I remember, were very high in terms 
of their blood lead. 

Dr. EMIL DOLENSEK (Veterinarian, Bronx 
Zoo). According to Dr. Chow, who we've sent 
samples to, the levels are so high he didn’t 
believe the animals were alive. 

Dr. STREBEL. The same is true of very lim- 
ited work that we did at the Central Park 
Zoo, There’s one monkey that came in here 
with a lung condition, but upon autopsy 
after the animal died, we found that animal 
had very high lead levels in the vital organs. 

Dr. EMIL DoLenseK, Recently we thought it 
was related to lead in paint, and we did 
haye analyses done on paint, and we found 
that some of the paints were indeed higher 
than acceptable levels for New York City. 
We are more concerned, though, in the case 
of animals like the lions, which we have 
here, because there is no contact at all with 
paint materials. Yet they're still running 
at levels which would indicate a chronic 
toxicity problem. T : 

Dr. RALPH STREBEL, We haye reason to bê- 
lieve that it certatnly comes from the envi- 
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ronment, from the air, Because otherwise the 
soil around the zoo would not be accumu- 
lating as much lead as they presently have. 
The normal amount of lead in the earth’s 
crust is only about ten to fifteen parts per 
million, And when you consider that the soil 
at the Central Park Zoo had over five hun- 
dred parts per million, that answers your 
question. 

UTLEY. The lead poisoning the zoo animals 
comes from leaded gasoline. Automobiles put 
two hundred thousand tons of toxic lead into 
our urban environment every year. It’s too 
much for the animals to take. 

DOLENSEK. I don’t see where we can hon- 
estly continue to show large cats outdoors 
any more, As far as any new enclosures 
that we make, I think we're going to have to 
build indoor enclosures with filtered air 
systems, 

Dr. DENNIS Craston (New York Medical 
College). These are dangerous conditions, not 
only for the animals who are living in the 
confinement of the zoo, but for the people 
whovare also living in the close neighborhood 
or who come there just as visitors. 

Dr. Srresew. It seems that all young living 
things are most susceptible to lead. And that 
babies being born today have high lead 
levels; And this 1s an ominous sign, because 
they're starting out with a high lead level. 
And we know that lead accumulates over a 
lifetime, and therefore by the time they 
reach an adult age they may very well be 
in trouble. 

Representative WILLIAM F, RYAN.. Four 
hundred thousand children in this country 
are afflicted with lead poisoning. That is a 
tremendous number of children. That’s a 
serious problem, There are more cases of 
lead poisoning among children today than 
there were cases of polio in this country be- 
fore the Salk vaccine. 

Senator EDWARD KENNEDY, There are scores, 
I believe it’s even in the hundreds of chil- 
dren that are dying of lead poisoning, but 
haven't been diagnosed as such. So it’s wide- 
spread in the urban centers, in the older 
centers of our country. And we know very 
well that something can be done to prevent 
it. 

Uruer. The air inner city children breathe 
is heavily contaminated with lead. But the 
major source of lead poisoning in the slums 
is peeling paint from dilapidated buildings. 
When these buildings were constructed, it 
was. common to use lead based paints on in- 
side walls. Now that paint is flaking off. 
Children like to eat the paint chips. The re- 
sult is illness, brain damage, and even death. 

Woman. The baby, he had it bad enough 
where he had to go in the hospital this year 
for it. Every time I look around there’s one 
getting lead poisoning. And I'm afraid that 
one time one of them might get it, and it 
might be a little bit too late. 

Urey. Norman Britt suffered severe brain 
damage eight years ago from lead paint. He 
will never be normal. 

Mr. Brrrr. And Norman was eating it. And 
all of a sudden, you know, he got kind of 
sick, So the doctor said he had lead poison- 
ing. He like this the rest of his life; he'll 
never, you know, never grow out of it. 

JACK NEWFIELD. What is most frustrating 
about this is that.a few months ago I spoke 
to the lead poisoning clinic at Kings County 
Hospital In Brooklyn, to parents. whose chil- 
dren had been lead poisoned. When I was 
there I looked at the admissions record for 
Kings County Hospital. There had been 
thirty admissions for lead poisoning in one 
month; and of the thirty, fifteen were re- 
poisonings, which is a guarantee of perma- 
nent brain damage, 

Dr. MICHAEL KLEIN. You. don't replace 
brain cells, Once a brain cell has been de- 
stroyed, has swollen, and burst,.and been 
destroyed it is never replaced again. 

Mr. Brrrr. He told me-he had léad poison- 
ing. I hadn't ever heard of lead poisoning, so 
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I didn’t know what it was, until, you know, 
he started having these seizures. 

UrLEY. What are these seizures like? 

Britr. Well, some kind of change. Like 
the one time he had, like, he’d just go round 
and round. And the next he changed like he 
wanted to climb the wall..When something 
was close to him, he’d grab. And, boy, I had 
a time trying to pry him loose from it. 

UTLEY. This is where Norman Britt was 
poisoned, the slums of Rochester, New York. 
But Rochester did something about it. A 
neighborhood group called SPAN, and the 
University of Rochester Medical School joined 
forces to find out how bad the lead problem 
is, The first thing they did was test slum 
houses for lead paint. 

Two SPAN workers showed me how they 
did the survey. They also told me that part 
of the problem is that young children like 
the taste of lead paint. 

Man, It tastes very sweet. And that’s the 
trouble, the kids under six, after they taste 
it, they keep up, and keep eating, and that’s 
it, they get poisoned. 

Urtey. How many houses do you try to 
see a day? 

Woman. About ten to fifteen houses. 

UTLEY. Now in this house there has been 
lead poisoning, is that correct? 

Woman. Yes, the Walters’ child got lead 
poisoning in this house, right upstairs. 

UTLEY. How long ago did that happen? 

Woman. Well, they just found out about it 
a few weeks ago. 

Urey. How serious was the lead poisoning 
in @ house like this? How strong was the 
lead content? 

Woman. The lead content was strong 
enough to kill. 

UTLEY. The SPAN people took paint 
samples from places young children could 
reach. Then we tried a simple chemical test. 
Now this is some of the paint from inside 
this house. 

Woman. Yes. 

Utter. And you give it the test... 

Woman, Pour a little bit of the solution on 
it, if it turns black... 

Urey. It turned dark. And a child that 
lived in this house has gotten lead poisoning 
from this lead content paint. 

Woman. Right. 

Man, That’s correct. 

UTLEY: The slum children themselves were 
tested for lead in their blood. The results 
were shocking. 

Dr. Barry PLESS. Over a third of the chil- 
dren in the random sample in Rochester, 
which is a good, valid random sample, are 
in danger of being lead poisoned, because 
they do have levels above fifty. There are 
people who believe that it may be the cause 
of some of the specific learning disabilities 
that we're now seeing. There are people who 
believe that it may be related to behavioral 
problems. There are many people who believe 
that the very high proportion of children 
who. are retarded, who we never have a rea- 
son or diagnosis to explain their retardation, 
may in fact be attributable to lead poison- 
ing. 

UTLEY. Slum children can eat lead paint 
and show no outward signs of damage. Scien- 
tists disagree over how much lead it takes to 
hurt-a child. Some feel it takes very little. 

NAOMI CHAMBERLAIN (University of Roch- 
ester Medical College). The fact that we can- 
not prove that low levels! of lead are dan- 
gerous does not mean that it isn’t true. We 
can also not prove that it is not dangerous. 
And just as- for years.and years and years, 
nobody has really cared that children were 
being maimed, retarded and crippled, and 
dying, or maybe behavior-problems, or read- 
ing problems—and. it happens to people who 
can least.afford to have it happen, Predomi- 
nately the kind we're. talking about hap- 
pens. to poor.kids, who already have -two 
thousand Strikes against them. ` ~ 
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And so you say that because I cannot: 
prove, then let us wait, and objectively let 
somebody else’s child become a statistic. 
That infuriates me. It’s the worst kind of 
mass mutilation, 

UTLEY. No one knows how many children 
over the years have been poisoned by lead, 
have been crippled mentally for life. Because 
those children are mostly poor, black, and ig- 
nored. But now even white middle class kids 
are suffering from lead poisoning, and we 
know what it can do. 

And even though we know what it can 
do, lead is still present in dangerous amounts 
in too much of the paint we use in our 
homes, and in too much of the ceramic dish- 
ware we eat from. We'll look at those two 
areas in a moment, 

Paint which is applied to interiors where 
children can get at it is not supposed 
to contain more than one percent lead, But 
there is a good deal of paint. on the market 
available today in this country, which has 
more than that one percent lead content, It’s 
been’ discovered here at the New York City 
Health Department Laboratory. And the man 
in charge of the program ‘is Dr. Vincent 
Guinee, the head of the Bureau of Lead 
Poison Control. 

Dr. Guinee, what put you on to this prob- 
lem? 

Dr. VINCENT GUINEE. The sanitarlans from 
the Health Department have been checking 
paints for interior use periodically, And over 
the last several months we found:‘that rather 
large numbers of paints labelled as for use 
in interior surface, and therefore presum- 
ably without much lead, were turning up. 
And in some of our surveys we found that 
from ten to twenty percent of cans labelled 
“for interior use,” and sometimes even la- 
belled “for use on children’s toys, and play- 
pens, and children’s rooms” were found to 
have lead contents of five, ten percent. 

The paint companies have been working 
under a voluntary standard since 1955. They, 
of course, have supposedly been operating 
under our current health code, which was 
in- 1959. But many of the paint companies 
have slipped up, especially in certain colors 
of oranges, yellows and greens, 

UTLEY. What is the consumer going to do 
now? 

GUINEE. A doctor friend of mine asked me 
this question about two weeks ago. He said,‘ 
“Look, I've seen the press releases about the 
fact that paint can have lead in it, although 
the label doesn’t say anything about it. I 
want to paint my child’s room, I'd like to use 
bright colors. Which paint should I use?” 

And I had ‘to say frankly I could not 
guarantee any particular brand or color of 
paint. The only thing I could say was that, 
if you take colors that are not red, or yellow, 
orange or green, you take the most recently- 
made can of paint from the biggest company 
in the country, it’s less likely that you'll 
have lead in it. But there's no guarantees 
on any can of paint right now. 

UTLEY. The paint industry says it stopped 
using lead in paints for inside use thirty 
years ago. Here is the way a spokesman for 
the major paint makers put it, in testimony 
before a Congressional committee. 

“There is no longer any purpose in using 
white lead pigments in paints intended for 
interior use, since better white lead-free pig- 
ments for this. purpose now are available at 
lower cost.” The industry told Congress that 
it voluntarily stopped making leaded paints 
for household use. Modern interior paint is 
not a major cause of lead poisoning in prop- 
erly maintained homes, according to the 
industry. 

Writer Jack Newfield and Congressman 
Ryan, who have been crusading against 
leaded paints for years, have petitioned the 
FDA—the Food and Drug Administration— 
to.outlaw-lead in household paints. To:out- 
law it, simply and tetally, So far, though, the 
FDA's approach has been to require only 
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warning labels on paint with more than 4 
small trace of lead. 

But labels on cans aren’t of any help 
years later, when the paint starts to flake 
on the walls. We used to think that lead 
poisoning was exclusively a ghetto problem, 
something that middle class people just 
didn’t have to worry about. After all, how 
many of us have paint flaking on our walls. 

But now we're discovering there are a lot 
of other ways to get lead poisoning. Pencils, 
the kind children chew on when doing 
schoolwork, often were painted with leaded 
paint. Now the pencil makers say they've 
stopped making them that way. But a lot of 
these old pencils are still around. 

And just this week the FDA told people 
across this country to get rid of two hun- 
dred thousand ceramic bowls given away in 
a soup company promotion. It turns out the 
glaze on the bowls contains dangerous 
amounts of lead. 

This is Mrs, David Augustine and her son 
Philip, who live in a comfortable suburb near 
Rochester. They found out about lead pol- 
soning the hard way. 

Mrs. Davip AUGUSTINE. About two years 
ago Philip began to show symptoms of vom- 
iting, he began falling down for no apparent 
reason, he could not stand to be at any 
height without saying he was going to fall 
down, “Hold on to me.” And over a period 
of time stopped eating everything. He had 
had brain tests scheduled, and the pediatri- 
cian told me that they were looking for the 
possibility of a brain tumor. And, of course, 
I-rather lost control at that time. 

They took some more blood tests, and 
when the report came back it was stated 
that there was a large amount of lead in his 
blood. 

Dr. James Sayre (University of Rochester). 
We tested his toys, we tested the paint, we 
looked at what we thought were conventional 
sources. It turned out that Philip had been 
drinking his orange juice every day from a 
ceramic lined vessel, made in a local ceramic 
class, which had, by actual test, a very sig- 
nificantly high lead release. And he had ac- 
tually been drinking his lead with his orange 
juice, practically every day for a period of 
about three months. 

Mrs. AUGUSTINE, I'm just thankful, thank 
God, that everything worked out, because it 
could have been much worse. We're supposed 
to be intelligent people, and yet here was a 
case of something that I had never been 
close to, I had never known anything about 
lead poisoning. So consequently I didn't have 
any idea what the symptoms were. 

UTLEY., A Canadian child who drank from 
this pitcher was not as lucky as Philip. He 
died from lead poisoning. Hand crafted ce- 
ramic ware often is dangerously high in lead. 
But even some mass produced pieces can be 
potentially dangerous. 

It is possible to test ceramics for lead. In 
Rochester the county health department tests 
dishes for local citizens. And we bought some 
pieces in New York gift shops to be tested 
there. Most of them were Mexican imports, 
which often have a very high lead content. 

They should be safe to eat and drink out 
of, shouldn’t they? 

Dr. MARGARET RATHBURN (Lab Director). 
Well, if the glaze isn’t fired sufficiently high, 
at a sufficiently high temperature, they may 
very well leak lead when acid is added. And 
that’s what we're doing here. 

Uriey. In other words, if it hasn’t been 
baked hot enough. 

RATHBURN. Right. 

UTLEY. Are most of these problems with 
American produced ceramic ware, or that 
which is imported? 

RaTHBURN. Well, there’s problems with 
both, actually. We have in our own testing 
here, most of the problem has been from the 
imported. But we do have a positive piece 
made right here in Rochester; we have an=» 
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other positive from California; and one from 
Maine. 

UTLEY. Mr. Gordon, what kind of a test 
are you running, what are you looking for? 

Gorvon. This is essentially a presumptive 
test for lead, It is one which was devised and 
developed by the FDA. If lead is present in 
this solution, we get an immediate trans- 
formation of color to red. If it is negative, it 
retains somewhat of its green color and 
nature. 

UTLEY. Let’s run the experiment now on 
one of these—say this one, for example. 

Gorpon. All right, we have already added 
acidic acid to this particular sample here. 
Now we take a few cc’s of the acidic acid. 
Presumably it leaks the lead out. Next we 
add the dithyozone solution, which you 
notice is green in color. Then we shake it, 
and immediately get a cherry red color, which 
indicates that lead is present in this piece 
of ware. 

Uriey. Can you tell how much lead is pres- 
ent? Does that mean it’s at a danger level, 
if it turns red? 

Gorpon, Yes, the dithyozone solution is so 
standardized that it gives the lower mits 
that are recommended by the FDA. 

Urtex. Is it possibly to tell which type of 
ceramic ware is likely to have a high lead 
content? 

RATHBURN. No. 

UTLEY. There's no way a person at home 
can judge it. 

RATSBURN. No. The only way you can judge 
it is to test it. 

Uriey. We just ran a test on this, Mr. 
Gordon, and how did it turn out? 

Gorpon. This is a negative test, on this 
piece of pottery here. 

Uriey. Now we're going to test on this 
mug. This is the kind of a mug, or a jug, 
from which you would drink orange juice, or 
soft drinks. 

RaTHBURN. Coffee or tea. 

UTLEY. Coffee or tea. I have one in my own 
house. Let’s see how it turns out. What does 
that mean? 

Gorpon. Now this is a borderline case. 

Urey. It’s neither red, nor... 

Gorpon. It’s neither red, nor is it green. 
But this is one which we consider a border- 
line. 

UTLEY. Is there any regulation in this 
country which oversees and controls the min- 
imum standards of glazing for ceramic ware 
and pottery? 

RaTHBuURN. The FDA has guidelines. How- 
ever, there are at present no actual laws. 
Canada has recently passed a statute regulat- 
ing up to seven parts per million, bleaching 
out lead. 

UTLEY. And it has to pass this test. 

Woman. Yeah. 

UTLEY. But we don’t have that in this 
country. 

Woman, We don’t have it yet in this 
country. 

Utter. That’s another sort of bowl .. . 

Gorpon. No, I would consider this one to 
be negative. 

UTLEY. This is the kind of bowl you'd use 
for everything from storing vegetables, or 
fruit, orange juice... 

RATHBURN. Salads. 

UTLEY. Salads, Again, this is an imported 
bowl, the kind many tourists bring back 
from Mexico. But I imagine a similar type 
of ceramic ware is also hand-crafted in many 
parts of the United States. That has turned 
red right away. 

Gorpon. That's definitely positive. 

UTLEY. It’s definitely positive with a lead 
content. 

Gorpon. With a high lead content, ex- 
tremely high lead content. 

UTLEY. These pieces of dishware, which we 
picked up in a gift store in New York, the 
results are that this one is okay. These two 
are borderline. Wouldn't want to be too sure 
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that what you're drinking or eating of them 
wouldn’t harm you. And these three are all 
positive, they all contain lead, and they can 
poison you if you drink or eat too much out 
of it which has been kept too long in it, if 
what it was was acidic, 

There are the kinds of things which we all 
have at home, I know I do, and perhaps 
many people watching this program do, too. 
So, doctor, what does it mean in practical 
terms for a person at home who uses this for 
storing food? Is it a danger? 

RaTHBURN. Yes, don’t! 

UTLEY. Don’t. The problem with lead sim- 
ply is that it’s so useful for industry for so 
many products: as an additive to paint to 
make colors brighter, to glaze to make pot- 
tery ware shine, And to gasoline to raise the 
octane level cheaply. 

Lead becomes a danger in paint only when 
it chips and a child eats it, and in pottery 
which has not been glazed hot enough. But 
gasoline? Gasoline is something different. 
Because lead is put into gasoline deliber- 
ately, with the full knowledge it'll run 
through the internal combustion engine, 
out the exhaust pipe, and into the air you 
and I breathe, We’ll look at that in a mo- 
ment. 

> . . L . 

UTLEY. Lead gets into the air from leaded 
gasoline burned by cars and trucks. Since 
Southern California has so many cars, it also 
has the nation’s worst lead problem. The 
amount of lead in the air in Los Angeles is 
increasing by seven percent a year. San Diego 
is almost as bad. 

Even more alarming, one study showed a 
steady rise in the amount of lead in the blood 
of Pasadena housewives, 

Air pollution authorities in California have 
concentrated mostly on other forms of con- 
tamination from automobiles, You can’t see 
lead in the air, and it doesn’t make your 
eyes water. 

KENNEDY. Lead poisoning can be found in 
the air, and has just as severe an effect in 
terms of life in these areas where there is 
@ heavy concentration. This is something 
which I’ve been unaware of until relatively 
recently. And it again shows what has to be 
done, 

CALIFORNIA HEALTH OFFICIAL, Lead as an 
agent in the air is absorbed and retained in 
the tissues of the population here to a much 
larger extent than elsewhere, because the 
levels of lead are higher here. And there is a 
biochemical effect, even though it may not 
make people sick. But there is a measured 
alteration in body chemistry, which we think 
is undesirable. 

Utter. There is so much lead spewing into 
the California air that it is even affecting 
the Pacific Ocean. Scientists at the Scripps 
Oceanographic Institute at La Jolla dis- 
covered that their precise analyses of the 
chemistry of sea water were changed by lead 
settling into the ocean. 

That caused Dr. T. J. Chow of Scripps to 
start measuring lead throughout the en- 
vironment, He’s still doing it. And his work is 
often cited by those who want to ban leaded 
gasoline. Dr, Chow discovered there is even 
lead in rain water, bringing it very close to 
the federal danger level for lead content in 
drinking water. 

He has been measuring the lead content 
of the air around San Diego for five years. 
The levels are often dangerously above Cali- 
fornia state standards, 

Dr. Chow says airborne lead is the most 
dangerous of all. Half of the lead you breathe 
is absorbed by the lungs. The body has 
better defenses against lead contamination 
coming from food and drink. 

These filters show there is less lead in the 
air where there are not many automobiles. 
The worst areas are downtown districts and 
suburban areas near freeways. The dust from 
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these two places contains as much lead as the 
ore from a lead mine. 

Dr. CLARE PATTERSON. I am convinced—I 
wouldn't be here if I weren’t—that really mil- 
lions of youngsters each year are being, their 
minds and their nervous systems are being 
irretrievably damaged, forever, for their whole 
lives, by the lead that they’re breathing. 

UTLEY. Dr. Clare Patterson of Cal Tech 
traveled to the Arctic and Antarctic ice caps 
to prove how much the worldwide levels of 
lead have gone up. A thousand years of snow 
have been preserved here. Dr. Patterson said 
the increase in lead since 1940 has been 
enormous, and he thinks it’s essential to ban 
leaded gasoline at once. 

PATTERSON. The most significant source of 
lead, of course, is from leaded gasoline. It 
contributes about ninety-nine percent of the 
lead in the air. And I might say that the lead 
in cities like New York, or Los Angeles, or 
Washington, D.C., any city, large city, the lead 
in that air is about ten thousand times above 
natural levels. 

NEWFIELD. Congressman Ryan and Senator 
Kennedy introduced legislation; after hear- 
ings, after struggle, after lobbying the legis- 
lation was finally passed. Thirty million dol- 
lars to prevent and treat lead poisoning was 
finally authorized by Congress, And then the 
Nixon Administration wouldn’t spend the 
money, even though Congress authorized it. 

KENNEDY. One of the most overworked 
words, of course, of our time is changing 
priorities. But this is where they ought to be 
changed. Here you can actually have a direct 
impact in stopping retardation, for example, 
and also in saving children’s lives. And ulti- 
mately saving the taxpayers from paying for 
institutionalizing children and others that 
are affected by it. 

NEWFIELD. There are certain problems in 
this culture which I, and most, don’t know 
the answer to. I don’t know what you do 
about heroin; I don’t know how you get 
garbage out of the slums; I don’t know what 
the policy should be for the Middle East. 

Lead poisoning is one of the few problems 
in this culture which is man-made, and we 
know what causes it, we know what the 
remedy is, and we just won't do it. 

PATTERSON. We're so close to classical lead 
poisoning that I, and other people like me, 
believe that we're being affected right now by 
the lead that we're already absorbing. We're 
more irritable, we're less rational. It’s affect- 
ing our central neryous system. 

Dr. Henry SCHROEDER. We are attempting to 
reproduce in the laboratory the experiments 
that man has unwittingly performed on him- 
self since the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, which was when he began to dig 
up metals from the earth and spread them 
around through his environment. 

What happens is that the rats have a high 
mortality rate when they're young. You get a 
shortened longevity. And the older animals 
look—they just sort of loll around without 
any energy. They have runts, dead litters, and 
dead offspring, and they don’t breed, they fail 
to breed, And the mothers eat the young. 
There are all kinds of things that happen. 

I think that this is certainly a warning, 
And if we don’t pay attention to it, we're 
stupid. 

Urey, We have had many warnings about 
the danger of lead in the atmosphere. A main 
source of it is lead-based gasoline. What are 
we going to do about it? And what is the 
government going to do about it? A man who 
can answer this question is William Ruckles- 
haus, the head of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus, how long have you been 
conducting studies on this problem? 

WILLIAM RUCKELSHAUS. Well, we’ve been 
conducting studies—not our agency, but the 
agencies that we inherited from the National 
Air Pollution Control Administration—for 
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years on the impact of lead, not only in the 
atmosphere, but also from lead-based paint, 
and lead that you generally ingest in foods, 
for many years. We still have huge gaps in 
our knowledge, as to the precise health im- 
pact, at what level, of the ingestion of lead, 
and where the total body burden of lead 
comes from. 

UTLEY. But in terms of gasoline, you are at 
least satisfied that there is enough of a health 
problem to go ahead with this program. 

RUCKELSHAUS. Yes, we are, Our informa- 
tion shows that the health effects of lead in 
the atmosphere, above certain levels, can be 
serious. There is considerable dispute over 
just what the impact on health is of lead in 
the atmosphere. But we believe there is suf- 
ficient evidence of a deleterious impact on 
human health of lead above certain levels 
in the atmosphere, that it ought to be regu- 
lated. 

And the way we think it can be regulated 
best is through regulating its existence in 
gasoline, and thereby reducing it from the 
emissions from the automobile. 

Urtey. What is the status of the program 
now? It starts in your agency, where you 
draw guidelines, or concrete proposals? 

RUCKELSHAUS. We will issue regulations 
which will regulate the additives that are put 
in fuel, under Section 211 of the Clean Air 
Act. We have two authorities to regulate ad- 
ditives in gasoline, not only lead, but any 
other kind of additive. 

One is, if that additive creates a health 
hazard, we can regulate it. And in this case 
we think lt does. Or if the additive, the regu- 
lation of the additive is necessary in order for 
the automotive companies to meet the 1975 
standards. And both of these apply under 
Section 211, and it’s under this authority 
that we will issue regulations, generally reg- 
ulating it in the fuel itself. 

Urey, Does this mean that you are in fa- 
vor of limiting lead-based gasoline, or of 
banning it, as of a certain date? 

RUCKELSHAUS. Well, our regulations have 
not as yet been issued. But the approach that 
we're taking is to have at least one class, or 
one brand of gasoline generally available by 
1975, and gradually phase out the use of lead 
as an additive in gasoline. 

The pace at which it’s phased out depends 
very greatly on how we view the impact, not 
only on health, but on the petroleum indus- 
try, and how best this phasing process can 
work, so as to cause the least amount of eco- 
nomic dislocation to the country. 

UTLEY. You say it means that by 1975 there 
will be a guaranteed lead free gasoline on the 
market available to everyone. By what date 
would you like to see all lead-based gasoline 
removed from the market? 

RUCKELSHAUS. Well, this is one of the 
things we're still considering, at what pace 
we will phase lead out of gasoline completely. 
And there are arguments, and valid argu- 
ments that can be made for one phasing 
process or another. And, really, before the reg- 
ulation finally comes out, it’s too early for me 
to say exactly what form it will take, 

It will be probably very shortly after 1975 
that the lead as an additive is phased out 
completely of gasoline. 

Utter. Many problems in the environment 
field are finally acted on by government after 
& great deal of public opinion has been mo- 
bilized and articulated. Is that the case here? 
Or in the case of lead in gasoline, is it more 
due to scientific research? 

RUCKELSHAUS. If the public says that we 
want clean air, and we want pure water, the 
government will respond to that legitimate 
public demand by providing clean air and 
clean water. But as to how they go about it, 
and what specific substances are taken out of 
the air so as to cleanse, or out of the water 
so as to make it pure, it should be left up to 
scientific determination. 

Because there’s no reason to respond to 
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public pressure to remove a certain substance 
from the air or the water, if there is no pub- 
lic benefit to be gained thereby, And our de- 
cision to remove lead, or to phase it out of 
use as a gasoline additive is based on what 
we conceive to be in the public Interest, the 
protection of the public health, and the in- 
surance that these standards can be met by 
1975. 

UTLEY. Do you see any organized strong, or 
meaningful opposition to the removal of lead 
from gasoline, either in industry, or from 
other sectors? Or is everybody for clean gaso- 
line? 

RUcKELSHAUS, No, everybody's for clean 
gasoline, just as everybody's for clean water 
and clean air. But there are different de- 
grees of fervor as to how strongly they be- 
lieve that we ought to have clean air or 
clean water. 

UTLEY. Mr. Ruckelshaus plans to abolish 
leaded gasoline shortly after 1975. Actually 
there is unleaded gasoline available today, 
but not many people are buy!ng it. The pe- 
troleum industry began adding lead to gaso- 
tine In the 1920’s. It was a cheap and easy 
way to increase octane levels, and lead has 
been added to most gasolines ever since. 

Everyone knew that lead was poisonous, 
and that the lead In gasoline eventually was 
released into the air. But there didn't seem 
to be that many automobiles. And, after all, 
there was an awful lot of air. 

Tonight we have seen and heard a lot about 
lead, what it can do to all of us, and what it 
already is tragically doting to some of our 
children. Lead is a new field of dispute in- 
volving the environment and public health. 
There are experts on both sides of the argu- 
ment, some maximizing the danger, others 
minimizing it. 

Admittedly there’s not as much scientific 
knowledge about lead as there should be. 
There are many areas where research is only 
getting underway. Most important is the 
study of lead in the food we eat. 

Lead is a problem we could easily ignore. 
It doesn’t have high visibility. It is not the 
first problem our modern industrial society 
has dumped on us, and it won't be the last. It 
may not even be the most serious. But it’s 
there. And the evidence shows that lead is a 
clear and present danger. 


By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 3137. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 with respect to the effective date of 
the non-Federal share of the costs of 
certain programs of that act, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I introduce 
today a bill to amend the Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to delay for 1 year the so- 
called hard-match funding require- 
ment imposed on the States by a 1971 
amendment to the law. 

Where previously States have been 
able to provide equivalent-value goods 
and services in lieu of cash the amended 
act requires that effective July 1, 1972, 
at least 40 percent of the non-Federal 
funding be in money. 

Mr. President, as a result of this and 
other amendments which require the 
States to assume a greater financial bur- 
den in connection with the program, my 
own State of Virginia stands to lose over 
the next 2 years about $14 million in 
Federal action grants which otherwise 
would be available to it. 

In hard, cold facts this means Vir- 
ginia’s drug abuse prevention, treatment, 
and control program which is one of the 
major activities funded under LEAA, will 
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be cut from a projected $1.6 million in 
1973 and $2.8 million in 1974 to a mere 
$702,000 in both years. 

This comes at a time when the Vir- 
ginia State Crime Commission reports 
that “the trafficking in narcotics and 
dangerous drugs in the State is the most 
serious problem facing law enforcement” 
and rapidly approaching a point of being 
out of control. 

Similar cutbacks will be necessary in 
other LEAA-funded programs—in efforts 
to deal with juvenile delinquency, or- 
ganized crime, and civil disorders to 
name only a few—unless some means 
are found to increase State participation. 

Mr. President, one of the main pur- 
poses of the 1971 amendments was to 
assure, in fact, that States spent more 
for crime prevention programs and did 
not simply substitute Federal funds for 
what were previously State and local ex- 
penditures. I support that goal. How- 
ever, if it results, as it has in Virginia, 
not in increased spending, but in dras- 
tic reductions in State participation, I 
think we have to reexamine our premises 
and to hold our theory up against the 
facts. 

I do not know what other States may 
be experiencing similar difficulties al- 
though I have asked LEAA for a report. 
I do know the problem my State faces 
and I believe it is essential that some- 
thing be done to rescue the situation. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
introducing today will provide only lim- 
ited relief to the States. I am advised 
that in Virginia delay of the hard-match 
requirement would mean only about 
$253,000 in additional State participa- 
tion but that, of course, would be 
matched by a much larger Federal grant. 
It is a partial solution but vitally impor- 
tant in terms of the serious drug and 
crime problem the program is meant to 
relieve. 

Next year, the LEAA program again 
will be up for authorization and that will 
be the occasion for a long, hard look at 
all the funding provisions including the 
State “buy-in.” Delay of the hard-match 
requirement until that review can be un- 
dertaken would be a helpful interim step 
and in no way would compromise the 
goal of increasing State participation. 

At the same time, I am urging the 
Governor and members of the General 
Assembly to do everything possible to 
enable greater State participation in the 
LEAA program in 1973 and 1974. This 
will not be easy. The Commonwealth of 
Virginia, in common with other States 
and cities, has very serious financial 
problems. Even to meet the budget the 
Governor has recommended, in all prob- 
ability will require some increase in 
taxes. Nevertheless, there is no item in 
the budget more important in my judg- 
ment than programs to deal with our 
growing drug problem. 

The State Crime Commission report, 
which I referred to earlier, has some 
chilling observations to make on this 
subject: 

The abuse is becoming more prevalent at a 
younger and younger age, reaching down to 
the high school; junior high school, and 
sometimes even the lower grades. What is 
even more alarming is the fact that the use 
of heroin is becoming more prevalent among 
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the youth and many young people have been 
found to be involved in the selling of heroin. 


Against this background, the budget 
proposes in the new biennium to freeze 
expenditures for drug education, treat- 
ment and prevention at 1971 levels, less 
than half of what could be spent if the 
State fully met its matching require- 
ment. 

Many organizations, and community 
groups in Virginia are organizing efforts 
on a volunteer basis to do something 
about drugs. This is a very encouraging 
thing to see and I believe we need more 
of it if we are ever going to resolve the 
problem. 

The people of Hopewell, Petersburg, 
and Colonial Heights, Va., for instance, 
have devoted enormous efforts to edu- 
cating the youth of their communities 
about this problem. Fairfax County has 
enlisted the aid of older students to help 
in a drug education program for younger 
youth. My own city of Portsmouth has 
carried its program to the point of re- 
questing funds for a drug rehabilitation 
and treatment center. Unfortunately, 
the request was denied for lack of funds. 

How can we explain to these parents 
and community leaders that the State 
and Federal Governments are moving 
backwards in terms of funding the nec- 
essary facilities and materials to sup- 
port their efforts? How can we tell them 
that although the State could spend $2.8 
million in 1974, it has budgeted. only 
$702,000? 

Mr. President, when the 1971 amend- 
ments were being considered in the Sen- 
ate, I offered an amendment to delay 
for 1 year the hard-match requirement. 
The floor manager of the bill and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee accepted that amendment: I am 
hopeful that under the circumstances in 
which Virginia finds itself today the 
committee will again be willing to agree 
to a delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks a letter from 
Gov. Linwood Holton, of Virginia, ex- 
plaining the State’s difficulties in meet- 
ing the new matching requirements and 
a followup letter from Mr. Richard N. 
Harris, director of the State’s division 
of justice and crime prevention, spelling 
out some of the details of the situation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

RICHMOND, VA., 
December 21, 1971; 
Hon. WELIAM B. SPONG, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: A 1970 amendment to Public 
Law 90-351 (the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968) increased the cost 
for states to continue to receive block grants 
for crime control under the Act by requiring 
the states to advance 25 per cent of the 
matching shares of local governments, This 
requirement, commonly referred to as a “cash 
buy-in” by the states, poses a serious threat 
to already overburdened state finances and 
to the ability of the state to continue to re- 
ceive the block grants made available under 
the Safe Streets Act. 

It is my. understanding that this amend- 
ment was drafted by the House Judiciary 
Committee without public hearings on the 
issue. As enacted into law, it means that Vir- 
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ginia will lose its block grant funds under 
the Safe Streets Act on and after July 1, 
1972, unless the state can provide at least 
25 per cent of the nonfederal matching share 
normally supplied by local governments ap- 
plying for sub-grants from the Virginia 
Council on Criminal Justice. The local gov- 
ernments have had no difficulties to date in 
supplying the total non-federal matching 
share. 

The “buy-in” requirement assumes that 
Virginia has revenue in an amount sufficient 
to support this program, an assumption 
which is not necessarily valid. If the Com- 
monwealth cannot find funds from its own 
resources to comply with this requirement, 
local units of government throughout Vir- 
ginia, who might otherwise have sufficient 
funds to provide the total non-federal 
matching share, will be denied all the bene- 
fits available from the Safe Streets Act. 

Prior to this 1970 amendment, sub-grants 
made by the Virginia Council on Criminal 
Justice to local units of government were 
matched entirely by resources produced by 
the local unit of government receiving the 
sub-grant. This was an effective method and 
caused no difficulty in Virginia, It enabled 
the entire state and its local units of govern- 
ment to receive the maximum benefit. of the 
block-grant funds available. The new “buy- 
in” provision, however, places us in the posi- 
tion of possibly not being able to participate 
in the program at all, or to participate in it 
in a limited way, depending, of course, upon 
the revenues which the General Assembly 
can find to appropriate for the “buy-in” 
matching contribution by the state. 

This “buy-in” amendment significantly 
changed the entire philosophy of the orig- 
inal block-grant concept of the Safe Streets 
Act. It is not compatible with the general 
revenue sharing concepts proposed by Presi- 
dent Nixon for aid for law enforcement and 
the administration of justice. The President's 
proposal does not require a matching share 
for block-grants to states or for sub-grants 
by the states to local units of government. 

When the Safe Streets Act was first passed 
in 1968, all the states moved quickly to ini- 
tiate the program and to implement the pro- 
visions of the Act. We did this in full faith 
that the block-grant program as then consti- 
tuted would remain in effect. We are now 
faced with having to dismantle what we 
have spent the last three years so carefully 
developing. 

I am extremely disturbed that we may not 
be able to obtain the maximum amount of 
these federal funds, Virginia, in its overall 
effort, is surely doing its part in financing 
governmental services. This congressional 
suggestion that we must do yet more, in order 
to receive the federally appropriated funds, 
is based on the false assumption that we are 
not doing our part. I hope you can help ef- 
fect a change in this legislation as soon as 
possible. 

Cordially, 
Linwoop HOLTON. 


RICHMOND, VA., 
January 28, 1972. 
Hon, WILLIAM B, SPONG, JR., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Sponc: This is with further 
reference to Governor Holton’s letter to you 
of December 21, 1971, and is in response to a 
request for certain additional information 
by Jack Lewis of your staff. 

Under Part C of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act, Virginia received 
from the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, $557,090 for FY 1969, $4.15 mil- 
lion, for FY 1970, and $7.604 million for FY 
1971. We will receive $9.33 million for FY 
1972. Using a projection formula based upon 
the rate of increase during the four years in- 
dicated, we estimate that under Part C of the 
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Act, Virginia will be entitled to approxi- 
mately $11.6 million for FY 1973, and $17.5 
million for FY 1974. We used a rather in- 
volved formula to arrive at these projections. 
We feel that they are accurate and financial 
personnel at LEAA 

I understand that the President's budget 
for 1973 recommends a total of $850 million 
for the Safe Streets Act program, as com- 
pared with $698 million for FY 1972. If Vir- 
ginia’s Part C entitlement for FY 1973 is the 
same percentage of the total appropriation 
as Our FY 1972 award, then our projection of 
$11.6 million for FY 1973 is quite accurate. 

As you know, the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia appropriates on a biennium basis. The 
so-called “buy-in” and “hard match” amend- 
ments become effective on July 1, 1972, the 
beginning of the first year of the biennium. 
The biennium covers federal fiscal years 1973 
and 1974. In the budget request filed by this 
Division with the Governor’s Office for the 
preparation of the Governor’s budget submis- 
sion to the General Assembly at its 1972 ses- 
sion, we requested sufficient general fund ap- 
propriations to meet the “buy-in” and the 
“hard match” requirements to enable Vir- 
ginia to receive, under Part © of the Act, the 
total estimated entitlements of $11.6 mil- 
lion in FY 1973 and $17.5 million in FY 1974. 
The general fund appropriation requested to 
meet this need was slightly in excess of $3.8 
million. 

The budget bill now before the General 
Assembly recommends a general fund appro- 
priation of $1.9 million for the required “buy- 
in” and “hard match”. An appropriation of 
$1.9 million would entitle Virginia to receive 
only $7.6 million in each of the fiscal years 
1973 and 1974, but would not be sufficient to 
permit receipts in excess of that figure. In 
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FY 1971, we received $7.6 million and the 
recommendation is related directly to that 
figure. If this budget recommendation is 
adopted, we estimate that Virginia will lose 
approximately $14 million in Safe Street Act 
funds during FY 1973 and 1974. Another $1.9 
million in general fund appropriation is re- 
quired to enable Virginia to receive the full 
estimated entitlements under Part C of the 
Safe Streets Act for FY 1973 and 1974. 

To demonstrate the impact the loss of 
these funds will have. I am attaching a 
chart of multi-year projections in the 11 pro- 
gram categories provided for in Virginia’s an- 
nual statewide comprehensive plans. These 
11 categories represent some 36 individual 
program activities (i.e., Upgrading Criminal 
Justice Personnel (A) includes all training 
and education, professional standards, re- 
cruitment, training facilities construction, 
management improvement, etc., for all crim- 
inal justice personnel). You will note that 
the totals for each of the fiscal years listed 
are the figures already indicated above. Note 
that in each of the program categories, we 
have projected our planned levels of expendi- 
ture through 1976. Note also the rather dra- 
matic increases planned for in many of the 
categories, on the assumption, of course, 
that we would be receiving the total entitle- 
ments. If we do not receive the total entitle- 
ments in FY 1973 and 1974, our levels of ex- 
penditure in those two fiscal years in each of 
the program categories will be the same as it 
was for FY 1971. Thus, each program cate- 
gory will increase in FY 1972, and then de- 
crease back to 1971 levels in 1973 and 1974. 
As an example, in category K, Drug Abuse 
Prevention, Treatment and Control, we allo- 
cated and expended for FY 1971 $702,000 
and we have allocated and will expend for 
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FY 1972 $930,000. For FY 1973 and 1974 we 
have projected expenditures at the level of 
$1.6 million and $2.8 million, respectively, 
but both of these will revert to $702,000 for 
each of those fiscal years unless we have a 
sufficient state general fund appropriation to 
enable us to receive the full total entitle- 
ments. You may draw similar comparisons in 
any of the 11 categorical items. You will note 
that some categorical items increase more 
dramatically than others, and you will also 
note that some decrease slightly in certain 
years. The decreases in some years reflect suc- 
cessful planned improvement in those cate- 
gories, enabling us to devote more resources 
to other critical categories. It is important to 
carefully note the overall length of increase 
and the relative distribution of funds among 
the different categories in different fiscal 
years. For example, note the significant in- 
creases planned in categories C, F, and K, in 
particular. 

Of course, none of these increases will be 
possible under the present budget recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly. 

I have tried to keep this simple and short, 
If you need anything further, please call me. 

I did not include any information about 
Part E funds, because as you know, the “buy- 
in” and “hard match” requirements do not 
apply to Part E and we do not anticipate 
any particular difficulty in taking maximum 
advantage of available Part E funds, It is 
Part C that is giving us the trouble, because 
of the “buy-in” and “hard match” re- 
quirements. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, 
Tam 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD N. HARRIS, 
Director. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA DIVISION OF JUSTICE AND CRIME PREVENTION, MULTIYEAR PROJECTIONS, PT. C FUNDS 


1971 1972 1973 


bs. s v me 


. Upgrading criminal justice personnel... $1,207,000 $1,126, a $1,520,750 $1,929, 827 
. Prevention of crime (including public educati o5 94, 000 290, 350, 942 77, 194 
. Prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency.. 1, 900, 000 
3 Improvement of detection and apprehension of criminals 2 126, = 
. Improvement of prosecution and court activities, and law reform 695, 
Increase in effectiveness of correction and rehabilitation (including probation and parole). ž 1, 250, 00 
. Reduction of organized crime 125, 000 250, 000 
. Prevention and control of civil disorders N, 75, 000 250, 000 
. Improvement of community relations A 215, 500 
. Research and development (including evaluation). 00, 000 
. Drug abuse prevention, treatment, and control 930, 000 


9, 333, 000 


1974 


AE-rOmmoom> 


3 g 
1, 637, 731 2, 807, 024 


11,698,075 17,543,881 26,314,724 39, 


S. 3138. A bill to provide price support 
for milk at not less than 90 per centum 
of the parity price therefor. Referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


MILK SUPPORT RAISE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, by 
April 1, Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. 
Butz will announce the price support 
level for milk. Under the terms of the 
bill I introduce today, he would be re- 
quired to set the loan rate at not less 
than 90 percent of parity. This would 
raise the national average support price 
for milk used for manufacturing to about 
$5.41 per hundredweight. The December 
average was $5.05. 

An increase in the loan rate to 90 
percent of parity is clearly required if 
this Nation is to preserve a strong milk 
industry and to assure our dairymen 
an adequate income in the face of ever- 
increasing costs. While our Nation’s 
dairy producers receive a price closer to 
parity than many other of our Nation’s 
farmers, I think every Member of the 
Senate would agree with the statement 
that no one works harder for his pay. 


His is a day-in and day-out operation, 
twice a day, 7 days a week, all year long. 
It is difficult and arduous work. 

Mr. President, when the Department 
of Agriculture analyzes this bill, it is my 
hope they will give ample consideration 
to the need for incentives to encourage 
young people to pursue careers in agri- 
culture. The average age of the Ameri- 
can farmer is now about 57 years old. 
Many young men do not elect careers as 
dairy farmers, for example, because of 
the long hours for little pay. Unless we 
take steps immediately, 10 years from 
now we may find a new system has taken 
over agricultural production, including 
our dairy farms. It will not be the sons 
of today’s farm operators. It will be a 
system vertically integrated, owned by 
corporate conglomerates, with the em- 
ployees on the farm relegated to the role 
of hired hands. 

While it is imperative we act to con- 
trol the acquisition of farms by the cor- 
porate few and eliminate the tax write- 
offs these Wall Street farmers enjoy, un- 
less we provide farmers with a fair price, 
they vill quit farming regardless. 

So while the effect of this bill would 


put the dairy operator in better shape 
than many other farmers. Dairy farm- 
ers would still be receiving 10 percent 
less than a fair price. 

The terms of the bill are very simple. 
For the benefit of the Members who are 
interested in this proposed legislation, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 3138 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1970 
is amended by striking out the language pre- 
ceding paragraph (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Effective beginning 
April 1, 1972—”. 

(b) Paragraph (b) of such section 202 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Paragraph (c) of section 201 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1446 (c)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The price of milk shall be supported 
at such level not less than 90 per centum of 
the parity price therefor as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary to assure an adequate 
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supply. Such price support shall be provided 
through purchases of milk and the products 
of milk.”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on January 
27, 1971, I introduced S. 325, a bill to 
establish a survivor annuity program for 
widows of military personnel. 

Thirty-three Members of the Senate 
are cosponsors of this measure, and I am 
pleased that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, McGee) has joined in cosponsor- 
ship. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
next printing of the bill his name be 
added. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

S5. 869 


At the request of Mr. Rrsicorr, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), was added as a cosponsor of S. 869, 
a bill to extend to all unmarried individ- 
uals the full tax benefits of income split- 
ting now enjoyed by married individuals 
filing joint returns. 

S., 1379 


At the request of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Domi- 
NIcK) was. added as a cosponsor of S. 
1379, to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish a volunteers in the 
national forests program, 


8. 2091 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 


Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2091, the 
‘Veterans’ Employment and Readjust- 
ment Act of 1971. 

S. 3000 


At the request of Mr. BAKER, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Hotties), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. RotH),, were added as cosponsors of 
S. 3000, the Coal Strip Mine Control Act. 

8, 3057 AND S, 3058 

At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3057, a bill 
which “would impose an excise tax on 
fuels containing sulfur and on certain 
emissions: of sulfur oxide; and S. 3058, 
the Solid Waste Management Act of 
1972. 

Ss. 3083 

At the request of Mr. Moss, the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3083, the 
Truth in Food Labeling Act. 

8, 3121 

At the request of Mr. Scorr, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL) and the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fona) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 3121, a bill to 
extend the Civil Rights Commission for 
5 years. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 171 


At the request of Mr. Marutas, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. STAFFORD) 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
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Resolution 171, designating March 1972 
as “Exceptional Children’s Month.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 181 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1971, I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 181 to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Aging, 

In addition to its other responsibili- 
ties, this committee would be given the 
specific assignment of following up on 
the White House Conference on Aging. 

I am pleased to add the name of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart) to those 
who have agreed to cosponsor this meas- 
ure, and I ask unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of the bill his name 
be added. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN), the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiiuiaMs), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Prarson), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. BEALL), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
RotxH), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), and the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN) were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 189, 
to authorize the President to designate 
the period beginning March 26, 1972, as 
“National Week of Concern for Pris- 
oners of War, Missing in Action,” and to 
designate Sunday, March 26, 1972, as a 
national day of prayer for these Amer- 
icans. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 255—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
PROVIDING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr. 
EASTLAND, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 255 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Ninety-second Congress, $10,000 in addition 
to the amount, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 1384(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 256—ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY: THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr, 
EASTLAND, from the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 
8. RES. 256 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction under rule XXY of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate so far as applicable, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, or any sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized from March 
1, 1972, through February 28, 1973, for the 
purposes stated and within the limitations 
imposed by the following sections, in its dis- 
cretion (1) to make expenditures from the 
contingent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ 
personnel, and (3) with the prior consent of 
the Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to use on a reimbursable 
basis. the services or personnel of any such 
department or agency. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on the Judiciary, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
from March 1, 1972, through February 28, 
1973, to expend not to exceed $3,994,200 to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
each of the subjects set forth below in suc- 
ceeding sections of this resolution, said funds 
to be allocated to the respective specific in- 
quiries and to the procurement. of the serv- 
ices of individual consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof (as authorized by section 202 
(1) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended) in accordance with such 
succeeding sections of this resolution. For 
the purposes of this resolution, the commit- 
tee or a duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, or the chairman of the committee or of 
such subcommittees, or any other member of 
the committee or of such subcommittee des- 
ignated by the chairman of the committee 
may issue subpoenas under the authority 
vested in the committee by section 134(a) 
of such Act, 

Src. 3. Not to exceed $353,900 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of ad- 
ministrative practice and procedure, of which 
amount not to exceed $3,000 may be ex- 
pended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 4. Not to exceed $769,500 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of anti- 
trust and monopoly, of which amount not 
to exceed $10,000 may be expended for the 
procurement of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $244,000. shall be 
available for a study or investigation of con- 
stitutional amendments, of which amount 
not to exceed $7,000 may be expended for the 
procurement of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof. 

Sec. 6. Not to exceed $300,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of con- 
stitutional rights, of which amount not to 
exceed $10,000 may be expended for the pro- 
curement of individual consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Src. 7. Not to exceed $220,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
criminal laws and procedures. 

Sec. 8. Not to exceed $13,500 shall be avall- 
able for a study or investigation of Federal 
charters, holidays, and celebrations. 

Src. 9. Not to exceed $230,000 shall be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of immigra- 
tion and naturalization, 

Sec. 10. Not to exceed $253,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of im- 
provements in judicial machinery. 

Src. 11. Not to exceed $599,356.78 shall be 
available for a complete and continuing study 
and investigation of (1) the administration, 
operation, and enforcement of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, as amended, (2) the 
administration, operation, and enforcement 
of other laws relating to espionage, sabotage, 
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and the protection of the internal. security 
of the United States, and, (3) the extent, 
nature, and effect of subversive activities in 
the United States, its territories and posses- 
sions, Including, but not limited to, espio- 
nage, sabotage, and infiltration by persons 
who are or may be under the domination of 
the foreign government or organizations con- 
trolling the world Communist movement or 
any other movement seeking to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by force 
and violence or otherwise threatening the 
internal security of the United States. Of 
such $599,356.78 not to exceed $3,600 may be 
expended for the procurement of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 12. Not to exceed $340,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of ju- 
venile delinquency, of which amount not to 
exceed $14,000 may be expended for the pro- 
curement of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 18. Not to exceed $140,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of pat- 
ents, trademarks, and copyrights. 

Sec. 14. Not to exceed $74,900 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of na- 
tional penitentiaries, of which amount not 
to exceed $1,000 may be expended for the 
procurement of individual consultants or 
organizations thereof. 

Sec. 15. Not to exceed $174,500 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of 
refugees and escapees. 

Sec. 16. Not to: exceed $61,900 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of re- 
vision and codification, 

Src. 17. Not to exceed $220,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of sepa- 
ration of powers between the executive, judi- 
cial, and legislative branches of Government, 
of which amount not to exceed $16,000 may 
be expended for the procurement of individ- 
ual consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 18, The committee shall report its 
findings, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable 
with respect to each study or investigation 
for which expenditure is authorized by this 
resolution, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date but not later than February 28, 
1973. 

Sec, 19. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


GREAT SALT LAKE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 868 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to S. 25, the bill I reintro- 
duced last year to establish the Great 
Salt Lake National Monument on Ante- 
lope Island in the Great Salt Lake. 

The bill as originally introduced pro- 
vided that all of Antelope Island, which 
is 15 miles long, and 4 miles wide, be de- 
veloped as the national monument. This 
amendment provides that some 2,000 
acres of the island at the northern end, 
which the State of Utah has been devel- 
oping as a State park, be excluded, and 
not contained in the national monument. 

In excluding this area from the pro- 
posed national monument, it is under- 
stood that the State of Utah will con- 
tinue to maintain close rapport with the 
National Park Service in developing the 
State park, and that any development of 
roads and recreation facilities which is 
undertaken will be fully compatible with 
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the. development the Federal Govern- 
ment will undertake in the national 
monument, This will assure that the is- 
land will be developed as a unified whole, 
and its full potential reached as a scenic, 
historic, geological, and recreational 
attraction. 

The proper development of Great Salt 
Lake has been a goal of mine ever since 
I came to Congress in 1959. Beginning 
with the 86th Congress, and in each suc- 
ceeding Congress, I have introduced na- 
tional park and national monument bills 
on which extensive hearings have been 
held both in Utah and in Washington. In 
the 90th Congress, my Great Salt Lake 
monument bill passed the Senate, but 
never cleared the House 

In the amended version of S. 5, which 
I introduce today, I feel confident we 
have the formula for a bill which can be 
widely supported both in Utah and in 
Washington, The State can continue to 
develop the 7-mile causeway which it has 
built to a graveled standard from the 
eastern short to the north end of the is- 
land, and which is now almost impass- 
able at times, because of wind and wave 
action. It can also continue to build pic- 
nic areas, improve swimming beaches, 
and boat ramps and develop interpreta- 
tive exhibits on the northern end of the 
island. 

With passage of S. 5, as amended, the 
National Park Service can begin recon- 
struction of the causeway from the main- 
land to the southern end of the island, 
and to build a loop road which will circle 
the island, a visitors center, additional 
campgrounds, and beach and marina fa- 
cilities. It can also begin to develop the 
interpretative exhibits which allow the 
public to appreciate the truly unique 
geological features of Antelope Island— 
some of the most remarkable in the 
United States. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
the type of joint effort I have described 
on Antelope Island would provide the 
preservation and treatment that Great 
Salt Lake should have. This concept has 
the support of the Governor of Utah, the 
Utah State Division of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, and of officials of the Golden Spike 
Empire, a civic group dedicated to the 
full development of recreational and 
scenic assets in northern Utah. 

I have requested the chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Parks and 
Recreation, Senator ALAN BIBLE, to hold 
hearings on S, 25, the Great Salt Lake 
Monument bill, sometime during this 
spring. Iam confident that the case can 
be made for reporting the bill, as now 
amended, and getting on with the job 
of preserving, and making accessible to 
all of our people, this most unusual island 
in Utah’s unique inland sea. 

I ask that a copy of the amended bill 
be printed at the conclusion of this state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 868 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Secretary of the Interior may 
acquire on behalf of the United States by 
gift, purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or exchange, lands, submerged lands, 
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waters, and interests therein, within the 
area described in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion for establishment as the Great Salt Lake 
National Monument. 

(b) (1) The area referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section means, subject to the 
provisions of paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion— 

(A) all of that certain area which, under 
the Federal survey of 1876, was described as 
Antelope Island, in the Great Salt Lake, and 
which is within the metes and bounds of such 
island as established by the meander line 
under such survey, plus 

(B) all of that certain area (consisting 
of submerged restricted lands and waters) 
appurtenant to the area described in para- 
graph (A) and bounded by a line which lies 
one thousand yards distant from the nearest 
portion of any part of the area described in 
paragraph (A). 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the area 
comprising the northern two thousand acres 
of Antelope Island and appurtenant waters 
(Utah State Park) shall not be included as 
& part of the Great Salt Lake National 
Monument. 

(c) In exercising his authority to acquire 
property by exchange, the Secretary may 
accept title to any non-Federal property 
within the boundaries of the national monu- 
ment, and in exchange therefor he may con- 
vey to the grantor of such property any fed- 
erally owned property under his jurisdiction 
within the State of Utah which he classifies 
as suitable for exchange or other disposal. 
The values of the properties so exchanged 
either shall be approximately equal, or if 
they are not approximately equal the values 
shall be equalized by the payment of cash 
to the grantor or to the Secretary as the 
circumstances require. 

Src. 2. When the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that lands and waters or interests 
therein within the area deseribed in the first 
section of this Act have been acquired by the 
United States in sufficient quantity to pro- 
vide an administrable unit, he may establish 
the Great Salt Lake National Monument by 
publication of notice in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. (a} The Secretary of the Interior 
shall administer the Great Salt Lake National 
Monument in accordance with the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.0, 1-4), 
as amended and supplemented, and in con- 
nection therewith he shall provide such inter- 
pretive and educational facilities as are nec- 
essary to depict for the education and 
inspiration of the people of the United States 
the scientific history of the Great Salt Lake 
and its environs. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as requiring that the water level of Great 
Salt Lake shall be maintained at a constant 
level, and nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent or inhibit the State of Utah 
or its authorized agents from exercising any 
right the State may have to build dikes on 
the bed of the Great Salt Lake, to raise or 
lower water levels bordering the Great Salt 
Lake National Monument, or after consulta- 
tion with and approval of the Secretary, to 
build dikes within the national monument 
to establish or maintain water levels. 

Src. 4. Neither the provisions of this Act 
nor the establishment of a monument pur- 
suant to this Act shall be construed as (1) 
restricting or preventing in any way the 
acquisition, on or after the date of its en- 
actment, by the State of Utah, any political 
subdivision thereof, or any person of any 
right with respect to (A) any water flowing 
into the Great Salt Lake; (B) any water com- 
prising a part of the Great Salt) Lake; or (C) 
any minerals (including oil or gas) or chemi- 
cals within or which under the Great Lake; or 
(2) impairing, diminishing, or affecting in 
any way any valid right of any such State, 
subdivision, or person existing on the date 
of enactment of this Act with respect to any 
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such water, minerals (including oil or gas), 
or chemicals; except that nothing in this 
section shall be construed as authorizing any 
such State, or a political subdivision thereof, 
or person to exércise any such rights referred 
to in this section within the boundaries of 
any monument established pursuant to this 
Act, except to build dikes within such monu- 
ment, as provided in section 3 hereof; or 
(3) restricting or preventing the State from 
exercising any right it may have to construct 
roads or dikes across any part of the Great 
Salt Lake, to alter the shoreline, or to take 
any other lawful action on the shores or bed 
of the Great Salt Lake outside of such monu- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $1,600,000 for acqui- 
sition and $9,185,000 for development to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY— 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO, 869 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, to- 
day Iam announcing a 5-point program 
to provide the elderly with better hous- 
ing. 

In the form of amendments to S. 2049, 
the administration’s Housing and Sim- 
plification Act, I seek to: 

First, earmark for the elderly at least 
15 percent, but not more than 25 percent, 
of the national allocation for multifam- 
ily projects. The administration bill does 
not provide this set-aside. 

Second, make up to 40 percent of units 
in an all-elderly subsidized project eligi- 
ble for rent supplement. Under the ad- 
ministration bill, up to 20 percent of a 
multifamily project may be rent supple- 
ment. 

Third, grant the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development the author- 
ity to enter into agreements with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Agricul- 
ture to provide social services and food 
service in subsidized housing projects for 
the elderly. HUD and HEW have a co- 
operative agreement to provide social 
services in public housing projects, but 
no provision extends such services to 
subsidized housing. 

Fourth, subsidize the cost of construct- 
ing added space to common facilities in 
elderly projects in order to accommodate 
elderly persons living nearby the project. 
At present, no subsidy is provided to en- 
large common facilities so that elderly 
living outside the project can be served. 

My fifth proposal amends the Housing 
Act of 1964 by authorizing low-interest 
loans of up to $4,000 to elderly homeown- 
ers for home repair and maintenance. 
Such loans would become payable only 
after the homeowner died or transferred 
his property, and would be applicable 
anywhere. 

These amendments reflect recommen- 
dations made by the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging and by the National 
Council of Senior Citizens. I believe that 
when citizen groups make sound recom- 
mendations, legislators. should help 
shape those ideas into laws. 

With the exception of public housing, 
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the elderly are not being adequately 
served by existing housing programs. 
Six million Americans 65 years and older 
continue to live in substandard housing 
units. We need to provide older Ameri- 
cans with more housing opportunities 
and a better choice of housing. 

The first recommendation of the White 
House Conference on Aging asked that 
the elderly be guaranteed a fair share of 
all housing programs. According to the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, 17.5 
percent of all poor are elderly persons, 
62 years of age or over. The latest statis- 
tics we have available show that from 
the inception of the 236 multifamily 
program through December 31, 1970, 
approximately 112,841 units were built. 
Of these, 11,982 or 10.8 percent were 
devoted to housing the elderly. I am 
asking that we reserve the elderly poor 
a share of subsidized housing commen- 
surate with their number in the popula- 
tion, A fair share, I believe, is to reserve 
between 15 and 25 percent of multifamily 
units for the elderly. 

My second amendment provides that 
up to 40 percent of the units of an all- 
elderly subsidized housing project may 
receive rent supplement. The adminis- 
tration’s bill would permit rent supple- 
ments for up to 20 percent of the units. 

For individuals living below the poverty 
level, the subsidy provided for multiunit 
housing is not sufficient to make up the 
difference between actual rental cost 
and the maximum rent they may be 
charged—25 percent of income. In order 
for these individuals to afford to live in 
federally subsidized apartments, they 
must receive a rent supplement in addi- 
tion to subsidy assistance. 

In 1971, the likelihood of being im- 
poverished was more than twice as great 
for Americans 65 years of age and older 
than it was for younger Americans, One 
out of every four persons 65 and older— 
in contrast to one out of every nine for 
younger individuals—lives in poverty, 
according to a report of the Senate Select 
Committee on Aging. In order to provide 
the elderly with equal assistance, twice as 
many should therefore be entitled to rent 
supplements. 

By increasing the number of elderly 
individuals eligible for rent supplements, 
we will also make 236 projects economi- 
cally viable in neighborhoods where the 
concentration of elderly poor is so large 
that it would preclude such housing. In a 
1970 report to the Congress, for instance, 
HUD pointed out that one city which 
had recently completed a neighborhood 
survey found that one-fifth of its model 
neighborhood population was elderly, 
and of that, 93 percent had incomes be- 
low the poverty level. 

Many elderly express the desire to re- 
main in neighborhoods where they 
have lived for an extended period of time. 
They prefer to remain in a familiar en- 
vironment rather than move to a strange 
one. Where neighborhoods have a high 
concentration of elderly poor, a 20-per- 
cent limit on rent supplements would 
preclude subsidized housing for all but a 
few. My amendment will help provide 
more housing opportunities for the el- 
derly in neighborhoods where they are 
living. 
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The 20-percent rent supplement was 
imposed in part because of a finding that 
sociological problems such as juvenile de- 
linquency and family dissolution in- 
creased in federally assisted housing with 
high concentrations of poor. This find- 
ing, however, did not apply to the elderly 
poor. 

My third amendment provides that the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment can enter into agreements 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Department of 
Agriculture to provide certain services in 
section 236 housing. 

HUD has already entered into agree- 
ments with HEW to supply services in 
certain public housing projects. These 
services include: housing and finance 
counseling; homemaking services; edu- 
cational activities; recreational services; 
preventive, referral, and diagnostic 
health services; physical activity pro- 
grams; mental health counseling; and 
tenant organization. Programs are cur- 
rently being carried on in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Knoxville, and Atlanta. HUD 
pays 25 percent of the cost of the service, 
and HEW pays 75 percent. 

Currently, there is no Federal program 
to provide these social or food services 
in 236 housing. According to HUD, only 
a small portion of nonprofit sponsors— 
less than 5 percent—could provide these 
services without financial assistance. 
Profit sponsors are unwilling to provide 
these services without compensation. But 
these services are necessary to make 
elderly facilities more than merely a 
shell, housing elderly citizens. They help 
to provide a community for elderly. They 
also enhance the possibility for the frail 
aged to maintain an independent style 
of life. Without the benefit of food, 
health, and homemaker services, many 
frail elderly, who are not seriously ill, 
are forced into nursing homes. By pro- 
viding services in 236 elderly projects, 
we will help avoid this extreme step. 

The amendment also provides that 
HUD can enter into contracts with the 
Department of Agriculture to provide 
food service in 236 elderly projects. Where 
food service is now provided in either 
public housing or 236 projects, the resi- 
dents are charged a standard rate. As a 
result, projects are forced to exclude low- 
income residents who cannot afford the 
cost of the food service. Under my 
amendment, the ability to pay for food 
service would not be tied to eligibility 
for residence. All residents of a 236 
elderly project would be entitled to the 
food service and would be charged ac- 
cording to what they could afford. 

Another recommendation of the White 
House Conference on Aging was to have 
common facilities in subsidized housing 
serve not only the elderly within the 
project, but also elderly living in their 
own homes or apartments near the 
project. 

My fourth amendment provides sup- 
plemental loans for the construction of 
common facilities in 236 projects that 
will accommodate elderly living in neigh- 
borhoods near the project. At present, 
there is no subsidy available for the con- 
struction of this additional space. 

Many elderly would like to live in 236 
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housing but are unable to find available 
units. Others prefer to keep their homes 
or apartments rather than move into a 
new facility. These elderly, like those 
residing in the project, need supportive 
services. Some cannot cook for them- 
selves or cannot afford a nutritious diet. 
They need health and recreational serv- 
ices but have none close at hand. Their 
circle of relatives and friends has 
dwindled—they feel isolated and alone. 

By breaking down the barriers be- 
tween project and nonproject residents, 
this amendment will make a 236 elderly 
project a neighborhood resource. It will 
provide elderly in close proximity to the 
project with the chance to share meals, 
recreation, and other activities. For those 
elderly who seek a renewed sense of 
community, this amendment will pave 
the way. 

My proposal authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 to HUD per year for 
an experimental program. of 3 years. 
These moneys will provide supplemental 
loans to construct additional space in 
common facilities to serve community 
residents. For example, a congregate 
facility plans a dining room to seat 200 
residents. This amendment would allow a 
supplemental loan to construct addition- 
al space for 100 more outsiders. The out- 
siders would pay for the cost of the facil- 
ity by fees charged for using the dining 
facility. Individual fees would be geared 
to income. The owners will receive a sub- 
sidy on the mortgage amount required to 
construct the additional common facil- 
ities. The percentage of the supplemental 
mortgage which will be subsidized will be 
equal to the percentage of subsidy on the 
building’s mortgage without the supple- 
mental loan. 

A survey must be made by the owner 
or sponsors of the project to determine 
the number of outsiders likely to use the 
facility before a supplemental loan will 
be provided. 

A large proportion of the elderly— 
nearly 70 percent—own their own homes; 
more than 80 percent own them mortgage 
free. To so many elderly, a home rep- 
resents a life-long investment. Despite 
problems of a limited income and ad- 
vancing age, they want to remain in their 
homes, but find that the cost of upkeep, 
daily operation, and structural repairs 
are far beyond their reach. I believe we 
should—we should help the elderly re- 
main homeowners if that is their choice. 

My amendment to section 312 of the 
National Housing Act would allow elderly 
homeowners with an individual income 
of $6,000 or less, or a family income of 
$9,000 or less, up to $4,000 in loans for 
repairs, maintenance—such as gas and 
electricity—and insurance. A revolving 
fund of $50,000,000 will be appropriated 
each fiscal year, beginning June 30, 1972, 
to carry out the loan program. 

The home repair and maintenance 
loan will be made by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
will not become due until the homeowner 
dies or transfers the property. To be 
eligible a homeowner must have enough 
equity in his home to cover the loan prin- 
cipal plus interest payments—at least 3 
percent interest—for 10 years. 
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At present there is no loan program 
to cover maintenance and insurance 
costs. Through this amendment, elderly 
persons with sufficient equity in their 
homes can reduce their monthly ex- 
penses. To older Americans on a very 
small income, this loan may mean the 
difference between holding on to the 
home or having to give it up. 

HUD’s current rehabilitation loan 
program is limited to urban renewal, code 
enforcement, and concentrated rehabili- 
tation areas. Loans are only available to 
bring homes all the way up to urban 
renewal code standards. Where individ- 
uals do not reside in these areas, the only 
available assistance is in the form of 
short-term rehabilitation loans at high 
interest. Older Americans on limited in- 
comes cannot afford such loans. 

Under my amendment, no loan pay- 
ments will be required of the elderly 
while they continue to own and occupy 
the property. At the time of transfer, the 
loan would be paid off from the proceeds 
of sale. Upon death payment of the loan 
will come from the liquidation of assets 
in the estate. The loan program will be 
applicable without any area restriction, 
and thus homeowners not served by loans 
under section 312 in particular, the elder- 
ly in rural areas—will derive benefit. 
Moreover, the extent and kinds of re- 
pairs will be left up to the individual 
homeowner. 

I believe this loan program will give 
more elderly persons the opportunity to 
live out their lives in their own homes, 
in a manner which gives them dignity. 

Last, I support the creation of an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing for the El- 
derly in HUD, as proposed in separate 
bills by Senators CHARLES Percy of Ill- 
inois and Harrison WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey. I concur with my colleagues that 
the housing needs of the elderly are 
unique and have so far not been ade- 
quately represented within the Depart- 
ment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1971—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 870 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, under the 
present Social Security Act, as inter- 
preted by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, doctors cannot be reimbursed 
under medicare, part B, for services per- 
formed by physicians’ assistants unless 
the assistants are physically in the same 
office or room with the supervising phy- 
sician. This amendment would correct 
that situation. 

The physician’s assistant, or medex, is 
a new and growing paraprofessional in 
the health industry. He is intended to be 
an extension of the physician's arm, 
someone who can absorb a number of 
duties ordinarily performed by a physi- 
cian, but which a physician’s assistant 
can be trained to perform. In such a role, 
a physician’s assistant can free a doc- 
tor for more demanding and complicated 
medical tasks. The goal of a doctor’s hay- 
ing such a helper is to enable the doctor 
to see more patients. Studies show that 
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this actually happens when doctors hire 
PA’s. 

The law as it is now interpreted pre- 
cludes medicare reimbursement for the 
services of physicians’ assistants who, al- 
though they perform under the super- 
vision of doctors, may make house calls, 
nursing home visits and checkups, or 
perform. certain tasks in a clinic where 
the supervising doctor is not physically 
present but is in electronic communica- 
tion with the clinic and the physicians’ 
assistant. 

At present, there are an estimated 116 
physicians’ assistants employed, around 
the Nation. Approximately 569 more are 
expected to graduate from training pro- 
grams by June of this year. 

The American Medical Association, 
which recently conducted a review of the 
use of PA’s, reported. that the demand 
for such trained personnel is overwhelm- 
ing and likely to grow. 

The Health Professions Education 
Act, a 3-year authorization for the train- 
ing of health personnel, which was 
signed into law November 18, 1971, pro- 
vides Federal support of $1,000 per year 
for students training to be physicians’ 
assistants. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is supporting training for 
PA’s in several of its bureaus, under 
health manpower legislation, allied 
health legislation, research and develop- 
ment authorization. 

Thus, it is inconsistent for the Federal 
Government to encourage the training 
and use of these type of health personnel 
on one hand, and to deny insurance reim- 
bursement for some of their services on 
the other. 

This amendment would add clarifying 
language to the Social Security Act, sec- 
tion 1861(2) (a), which contains defini- 
tions of medical services eligible for med- 
icare coverage. 

The amendment is not designed to al- 
low physician’s assistants to practice 
autonomously, or without supervision 
from the doctor who employs them. 

It also would require that physicians’ 
assistants be legally authorized to per- 
form services under State law. 

And, it recognizes that the doctor em- 
ploying a PA must accept full legal and 
ethical responsibility for the PA’s ac- 
tions. 

The AMA is currently drafting a na- 
tional certification program for physi- 
cians’ assistants. HEW is looking at the 
possibility of setting guidelines and 
standards for the training of them. 

It is clear that this new category of 
health personnel is here to stay, and that 
clarifying language is necessary to in- 
sure that his services are reimbursable 
under medicare. To preclude such reim- 
bursement defeats the purpose of having 
such personnel, 

I ask unanimous consent that two arti- 
cles on physicians’ assistants and the 
complete text of my amendment be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 870 

On page 176, between lines 13 and 14, in- 

sert the following new section: 
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COVERAGE, UNDER SUPPLEMENTARY INSURANCE 
PROGRAM, OF CERTAIN SERVICES PERFORMED 
BY PHYSICIANS’ ASSISTANTS 
Sec. 212. Section 1861(s) (2) (A) of the So- 

cial Security Act is amended by inserting 

immediately before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “(including services 
performed by an assistant to a physician, 
whether or not performed in the office of or 
at a place at which such physician is phys- 
ically present, if such services are services 
which such assistant is legally authorized to 

by the State or political subdi- 
vision wherein such services are performed, 
if such physician assumes full legal and 
ethical responsibility for the necessity, pro- 
priety, and quality of such services, and if 
any charge for such services is included in 
the physician’s bills)”. 


[From the American Medical News, 
October 25, 1971] 


"MD's ASSISTANT” IN DEMAND 


Six years ago Eugene A. Stead, M.D., then 
director of Duke U.’s Dept. of Medicine, pro- 
posed a new category of health profession- 
als—the “physician’s assistant’’—as a partial 
answer to increased demands on America’s 
physicians, demands which medical schools 
could not meet. 

As of Aug. 31 of this year, there were 116 
physician's assistants employed in the na- 
tion, 

But the debate triggered by Dr. Stead’s 
proposal six years ago is going on today. 
Some medical leaders are concerned that the 
assistant might become an independent 
practitioner, a “second-class physician”; 
that an unsatisfied assistant might “shop 
around” seeking the highest bidder for his 
services; that the assistant might be left 
stranded should his MD-employer die. 

The AMA, noting some states have enter- 
tained proposals to exclude the use of PAs, 
warns it is in the public interest to pre- 
serve the doctor’s right to use them. Mean- 
while, studies are now underway on the feas- 
ibility of alternative measures of control, in- 
cluding a national certification program for 
various types of PAs. 

In preparing a progress report on the PA 
movement, American Medical News talked to 
the men who originated the concept, to the 
assistants and would-be assistants them- 
selves, and to their physician-employers. 
These interviews identified four major 
trends: 

Demand for the most advanced prototype 
of PA, such as the type evolving in Medex, 
at Duke U., and those patterned after Duke, 
is at present overwhelming. 

are increasingly training PA 
“specialists” to complement the earlier PA 
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“generalist.” Job guidelines issued by the 
AMA and specialty groups have contributed 
to this trend. 

More than half of employed PAs practice 
in institutional, rather than office settings. 

Experimental approaches are being tested 
to use the PA in settings physically removed 
from the physiclan-employer, but linked by 
electronic communications. 

Demand for the highly-trained PA, offi- 
cially defined by AMA as “a skilled person 
qualified ... to provide patient services un- 
der the supervision of a licensed physician,” 
is at present overwhelming. 

Graduates of the two primary educational 
models—the two-year Physician's Associate 
program at Duke U. and the 15-month Medex 
program at the U. of Washington—are in a 
“shoppers’ market” and will be for some time. 
Students in the Medex program are guar- 
anteed employment since they are not ac- 
cepted without sponsoring physicians who 
pledge need for their services. 

Of the 569 projected graduates of PA pro- 
grams by June of 1972, these two primary 
models will have accounted for 198 of them. 
The Duke program is now being essentially 
duplicated at five other medical schools; and 
the Medex program, which started at the U. 
of Washington, has also spread to five schools. 

In addition to the 116 PAs employed as of 
Aug. 31, another 25—who graduated last 
month from the Duke program—have found 
employment. 

By year’s end there will be an estimated 
595 students in PA courses. And, the Air 
Force has announced plans to begin training 
the first of 400 PAs by next February. In 
all, AMA’s Dept. of Health Manpower identi- 
fied 51 PA programs, 39 of them operational 
and 25 of which will have graduates by June, 
1972. 

The recent trend toward training PA spe- 
clalists is a departure from the original idea 
that the assistant would support the over- 
worked primary-care physician, particularly 
in rural settings. That early concept of the 
PA has been broadened to include specialty 
training in surgery, trics, radiology, 
community medicine, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, psychiatry, and pathology. 

D. Robert Howard, MD, director of the 
Duke program, commented on the specialist 
trend. 

Duke is capable of training two classes of 40 
students each year, he sald. However, physi- 
cal and faculty limitations permit only 50 
of these 80 to be trained in primary care. And, 
once specialists at Duke saw the potential of 
the PA, they began to generate “an interest 
... in training, assistants who could sup- 
port them,” Dr, Howard said. 
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This also “provided us with a much bigger 
faculty because we could use all the depart- 
ments ... [this] made the basic curriculum 
much stronger,” he added, 

Richard A. Smith, MD, who with the medi- 
cal school and state medical society founded 
Medex, noted that the program’s first spe- 
cialist—the “Flexner”—is now in training. 

A Flexner, named after the late Abraham 
Flexner of medical education fame, is defined 
by Dr. Smith as a “physician's assistant 
trained in the surgical skills.” Dr. Smith 
published a suggested nomenclature for 
healthmanpower, including the Flexner, in 
the Sept. 6 issue of The Journal of the AMA. 

Despite the rise of PA specialists, the gen- 
eralists are still well represented. There are 
78 students in the Duke U, classes of '72 and 
13 and 35 (45%) elected generalistic train- 
ing; most of the rest (24) elected surgical 
concentrations, 

The Medex program—with the exception of 
the recent Flexner—is limited to PA gen- 
eralists to serve general practitioners on a 
one-to-one basis. AMA figures show that 37 
Medex generalists have been certified, and 
another 70 are enrolled in the program which 
includes three months of medical school 
training and a 12-month preceptorship. 

Perhaps the most striking fact disclosed by 
the AMA survey of PA employment is that of 
the 116 assistants in practice, more than half 
work in institutional settings. Two such 
PAs—both graduates of the Duke surgical 
program—were hired by a large Eastern hos- 
pital that had difficulty staffing its residen- 
cies; their reported salaries are $16,000 each, 

One reason for the limited number of PAs 
in “office practice” at present is that many 
of the original graduates have been usurped 
as administrators and advisers to programs 
started at other schools. 

Paul Toth, a 1970 PA graduate of Duke 
who specialized in surgery, is one such in- 
dividual. He thinks the impact of the PA 
is just beginning to be felt. 

Toth, now clinical coordinator for surgical 
rotations at Duke, said: “When you think 
that we have 71 [Duke] graduates in practice 
and it’s taken us five years to do that, where- 
as this next class will graduate 40 students, 
you can see that in one year we'll turn out 
more than half the graduates it had previous- 
ly taken us five years to train.” 

A final trend noted by AMN in its inter- 
views is the use of electronic communica- 
tions. Two recent Duke PA graduates now 
practice in rural areas in Florida and Wy- 
oming. Though removed by many miles from 
their physician-employers, the assistants are 
directly responsible to the MDs and can con- 
sult with them via electronic hookups. 
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ihe mnt nar et Wake Forest University, Winston- 2 years....... 8. 
jem 


Physician’s assistant, Marshfield Clinic, Marshfield, Wis... . Preceptor 
ships ol 
varying 


lengths. 
Physician's Clinical assistant, Cleveland Clinic Foundation, 1 


Physician’s assistant, Western Michigan University, 30 months 
Kalamazoo, 
Programs of unknown status: 
sey ween assistant, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


Physician’s assistant, Uebvacaity af Oregon, Portland 
Se assistant, Harbor General Hospital, Torrance, 


‘ Federal programs, 


Note: Data compiled from (1) 1971 Survey of Operational finida Assistant Programs, (2) 
nformational Bulletin—September, 1971, Department of Health Manpower, American Medical 


Association, (3) Selected ‘Laon ry Rt ewe for Physician Support Personnel Health Manpower 
Data Series, Public Health Servica, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, March 1971. 


“THis MAN Can HELP Us ..” 


Larry B. King, at 33, is an example of the 
new breed of PA “specialist,” who has opened 
new doors for his physiclan-employers. 

King went to work as an x-ray technologist 
in Knoxville, Tenn, after completing a course 
at Duke U. in 1958. He continued in similar 
duties during his Army career and following 
that, in 1964, the native of Durham, N.C., 
went to work for a surgeon at Duke. 

This is where he “got interested in the 
surgical side,” King told American Medical 
News, and it was at this point, at age 31, that 
he became aware of the Duke PA program. 

Had surgery not been offered as a specialty 
in PA training, King said he might not have 
entered it, But he did and with the help of 
his wife, also an x-ray technologist who 
worked to support them and their two young 
sons, King was able to graduate. 

He went to work immediately for two 
young Cardiovascular surgeons in Asheville, 
N.C., MDs Frank Maxton Mauney and Charles 
A. Keller. 

The two MDs had planned to perform open- 
heart surgery in the Asheville area, and with 
the assistance of King they have been able 
to do it. The intense level of care needed for 
such patients, the surgeons said, required a 
third person and it might not have been eco- 
nomically feasible to use a third surgeon. 

King’s proficiency in the use of specialized 
equipment, his previous background in radi- 
ology, his patient history-taking training, 
and his “aftercare” have added new “scope” 
and “extra dimensions” to their practice, the 
two surgeons said. 

“We felt because of the way we wanted to 
conduct our surgery,” Dr. Mauney said, “we 
needed a pump technologist to run the pump 
for us, according to our desires, because we 
feel totally responsible.” But, rather than 
hire a technologist, it was decided to obtain 
the services of someone with a broader back- 
ground who would be more useful “in the 
whole concept of our practice,” Dr. Mauney 
said. 

The acquisition of King’s services has had 
three primary effects so far, his physician- 
employers said: It has allowed them to keep 
one person always free for emergency con- 
sultations; there is a more rapid response to 
consultation requests and diagnostic tests; 
and King provides better coverage for emer- 
gency surgery “because this man knows, and 
can anticipate, and can help us better than 
somebody we just have to find in the middle 
of the night.” 

“Eventually,” Dr. Mauney predicted, “he 
will be a better first assistant because he'll 
be specialized in our area of surgery.” 


King cited two examples of the work he 
does: 

It was 3 a.m. on Friday, Sept. 24, when the 
call arrived at the King household, An 87- 
year-old man with an aneurysm of the aorta. 
By 4 a.m. King was the first assistant in sur- 
gery, thus freeing Dr. Keller for the next 
day's hospital rounds. 

On Sept. 28, two patients of Drs. Keller 
and Mauney were admitted to Memorial Mis- 
sion’s emergency room, The MDs were tied 
up and King was the only one available. “I 
came over to see them to evaluate whether 
this was an emergency that they (Dr. Mauney 
or Keller) should definitely come in on dur- 
ing the next 10 minutes or whether it would 
be all right for them to finish what they 
were doing,” he said. 

Being the first PA at Asheville’'s Memorial 
Mission Hospital is not easy. There are prob- 
lems of acceptance, based on real concerns 
that other health professionals, primarily 
nurses, and patients have. 

A spokesman for the hospital, told AMN 
that in the short period of time he has been 
there, King “has been outstandingly well 
accepted,” 

“There were the areas that I worried about 
most," King said, “whether I would be ac- 
cepted in the O-R, because they had not been 
used to a non-MD wor with the actual 
incision . . . (and) I worried about the in- 
tensive care unit.” 

“The nurses there are well-trained and 
know thelr business,” King said. Conse- 
quently, King is able to go ahead and order 
blood if n , or start an IV, under 
guidelines laid down previously by his phy- 
sician-employers. No call to the physician 
and a 20-minute wait or so is required of 
King as might be the case with a nurse. 

Acceptance of the PA concept by other 
physicians has been gratifying, Drs. Mauney 
and Keller said, Now, after the initial break- 
in period, Dr. Mauney and King say other 
physicians are “beginning to open right up” 
over the telephone and reveal the nature of 
the patient’s problem once they know 
is on the other end of the line. “If it's some- 
thing I can go ahead and give them an 
answer for I do and if not, I always know 
where the doctors are and I can get into 
them in the operating room or x-ray and 
give [the caller] an answer back very quick- 
ly,” King said. 

Obviously, such trust and independence 
transcends the normal employer-employee 
relationship. 

As Dr. Keller put it: “Part of how good a 
PA is going to be is how good the people who 
have him strive to increase his capacity.” 


Stephen Joyner, one of the original grad- 
uates of the Duke PA program, is now an 
associate of J. Elliott Dixon, MD, In his clinic 
in Ayden, N.C. He said: 

“We have a very close relationship, Dr. 
Dixon and I, in the sense that nothing is 
hidden from me and I'm quite well aware of 
everything that goes on in this office, includ- 
ing financially . ..I just don’t see how I 
could get along with someone who kept me 
in the dark about everything.” s 

Joiner added; “He has to be able, at any 
time, to listen to what I have to say... and 
never be too hurried to listen ... and I also 
have to be able to listen to him and accept 
the final decision. 

Dr. Dixon said that this close relationship 
exists partially because of their age differ- 
ence, Dr, Dixon is 38 and Joyner 28. It is 
not an employer-employee relationship, nor 
is it an MD-MD relationship. He said one 
patient of his characterized the relationship 
by saying “you’ all don’t talk to each other 
very much.” As with close personal relation- 
ships, sometimes words are unnecessary for 
understanding, Dr. Dixon said. 


[From Northwest Medicine, October 1971] 

INCREASING PHYSICIAN PRODUCTIVITY AND 
THE HOSPITALIZATION CHARACTERISTCS OF 
PRACTICES UsInc MEpEX—A PROGRESS 
REPORT 


(By Richard A, Smith, M.D., James R. Ander- 
son, M.A. and Joseph T. Okimoto, M.D., 
Seattle, Wash.) 

Having developed a mechanism for em- 
ployment of r military medical 
corpsmen after additional medical school 
training the Medex Program has begun to 
determine the impact this new professional 
is having on the delivery of medical care. 
Comparing 18 practices, it appears that phy- 
siclans working with Medex have been able 
to increase their productivity (as measured 
by patient visits) between 40 and 50 percent. 
Hospital utilization by a small sample of 
practices using Medex apparently offers an- 
other area for productive research. 

It will be years before the full importance 
of Medex to the medical profession will be 
known. However, we can begin to collect 
certain data now that may further define 
the role and impact of this new professional? 

A continuous job (task) analysis is under- 
way to refine and improve the training given 
to the former military medical corpsmen who 
become Medex, In addition, certain data have 
been and will continue to be collected and 
evaluated to measure parameters of vital 
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importance to those of us interested in im- 
proving medical care. 

This paper is concerned with the collec- 
tion of data regarding the productivity of 
physicians using Medex as well as hospital 
utilization patterns of their practices (medi- 
cal care units). The productivity study has 
matched nine practices employing Medex 
(participating medical care units) with nine 
practices not employing Medex (non-partici- 
pating medical care units). The hospitaliza- 
tion study relates experiences in five com- 
munities from which reliable hospitalization 
data were obtained. 


PRODUCTIVITY MEASURED BY PATIENT VISITS 


The underlyng objective of any pragmatic 
innovation in the health manpower area 
should be actual increase in the quantity of 
medical care and health services provided 
(accessibility), or an improvement in the 
quality of such care and service, or both: If 
the potential, or capacity, of a practice unit 
to see patients is increased, one has increased 
the accessibility to medical care of a specific 
population or geographic draw area. Meas- 
uring this productivity, as determined by 
patient visits made to participating and non- 
participating medical service units during a 
specified period of time, provides comparative 
data to determine whether or not significant 
changes occurred in practices that utilized 
Medex in the pilot project. 

Method 

The number of patient visits made to the 
participating medical service units was 
counted for the months of November, Feb- 
ruary, May and August of the year preceding 
the arrival of the Medex and repeated for 
those same months during the next year. 
Time and labor constraints made annual to- 
tals difficult if not impossible to obtain in 
some instances. We therefore settled for 
counts of patient visits during the second 
month of each quarter. This schedule allows 
for some seasonal variation and also con- 
tains known peak and low periods. 

Enumeration was accomplished by indi- 
viduals on the health team in the practice 
units, by Medex staff who traveled to the 
site of the practice, and by automated data 
processing equipment. A critical factor in 
this procedure was the fact that, in every in- 
stance, the individual who made the pre- 
Medex count returned to make the second 
count in exactly the same way. Thus, al- 
though the method of collecting the figures 
may have varied slightly from practice to 
practice, there was no change in data collec- 
tion in any individual practice. Thus each 
could serve as a control for itself. 

We wished to know whether changes in 
the number of patient visits handled by the 
practice unit would have occurred if the 
Medex had not been present. Thus, each of 
the participating practice units (with 
Medex) was matched with a nonparticipat- 
ing -practice unit (without Medex) on the 
basis of geographic location, size of commu- 
nity population served, and proximity to ma- 
jor referral centers. 

To collect data for comparison with the 
nine “no-change” Medex medical care units 
under study, we counted patient visits for 
the same periods in the nine non-participat- 
ing units. Enumeration procedures were the 
same as for the-Medex practice units. 


Results 


The number of patients seen in the nine 
practices practices utilizing Medex had a per- 
centage increase of 40.4 percent with range 


1 Smith, R. A.,. Medex: A demonstration 
program in primary medical care, Northwest 
Med. 68:1023-1030 (November) 1969. 
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from 13.5 percent to 62.8 percent, Table 1. 
When multiple physician practices (partner- 
ship or group) and a solo practitioner with 
two Medex in different locations are excluded 
from the table (B, D, F), the increase is 50.2 
percent. Those practices without Medex had 
an increase in paients visits of 1.3 percent, 
Table 2. Removal of the only non-solo physi- 
cian practice (practice unit E) does not alter 
the figure significantly. (Increase becomes 
1.25 percent.) 
Discussion 


Recognizing the limitations of data sup- 
plied by only nine medical service units, it 
is of significance to note the consistency of 
the increase in productivity as measured by 
the number of patient visits made to the 
units. The increase in patient visits is offset 
more vividly by comparing the medical serv- 
ice units with Medex with those medical serv- 
ice units that did not have the services of 
this new professional. A much more critical 
evaluation of the apparent increase in pro- 
ductivity (as measured by patients’ visits) 
will await similar studies dealing with larger 
numbers of medical service units. 

Probably the most intriguing aspect of 
the changes in productivity seen in these two 
tables is the fact that these changes occur- 
red while the Medex were still in training 
status. It can be predicted that the produc- 
tivity as measured by patient visits will con- 
tinue to increase until a plateau is reached. 
Only by followup studies with these prac- 
tices can the magnitude of the increases and 
the timing of the plateau be ascertained, 


HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS DATA 


It was anticipated that there would be 
some changes in the picture of patients hos- 
pitalized in communities utilizing Medex. 
It was felt that there might be alterations in 
the number of patients hospitalized as well 
as the length of average hospital stay. These 
changes were predicted on the basis of physi- 
sians having the opportunity to share the 
burden of practice with another professional. 
Collection of hospital data was limited to five 
practice units. Inadequacies in total annual 
patient visit data did not allow study of the 
number of patients hospitalized. 


Method 


The method of collecting data was simple. 
We talked with the hospital administrators 
in five of the communities involved with the 
demonstration program. We asked them to 
furnish us with the number of patients hos- 
pitalized by the Medex preceptor in that 
community and the total number of hospital 
days required for them. We needed this in- 
formation to develop some parameters for dis- 
cussion and to develop possible comparative 
figures. We requested the same information 
about patients of all other physicians who 
admit to that community’s hospital, but who 
do not have Medex working with them. All of 
these data were collected for two periods: 
pre-Medex (September 1968-August 1969) 
and post-Medex (September 1969—-August 
1970). 

The hospital data were obtained without 
difficulty from the hospital administrators 
in four of the five communities. In the fifth 
community two members of the Medex staff 
traveled to the community hospital and 
hand-counted patient admissions for the two 
periods under consideration. 

Results 


The total number of patients admitted 
from, each of the Medex preceptor practice 
units increased during the period of observa- 
tion in four of the five communities listed in 
Table 3, On the other hand, nonpreceptor 
hospital admissions declined or remained es- 
sentially the same in three of the five com- 
munities... ` 
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Of greater interest for future evaluation is 
the drop in the length of mean hospital stay 
in four of the five practices utilizing Medex. 
(The fifth practice [E] significantly altered 
its hospital utilization by scheduling more 
surgical procedures, once the skilled hands 
of the Medex were made available to first- 
assist at surgery.) Nonmpreceptor hospital 
admissions followed such a pattern iu only 
two communities. Again recognizing the ex- 
treme limitations of so few observations, the 
following tests of significance were pèr- 
formed testing the null hypothesis D=O: 

1. Mean hospital stay of preceptor patients 
vs. mean hospital stay of nonpreceptor pati- 
ents pre-Medex. 

2. Mean hospital stay of preceptor patients 
vs. mean hospital stay of nonpreceptor pa- 
tients post-Medex. 

3. Mean hospital stay of preceptor patients 
pre-Medex vs. mean hospital stay of precep- 
tor patients post-Medex. 

4. Mean hospital stay of nonpreceptor 
patients pre-Medex vs. mean hospital stay 
of nonpreceptor patients post-Medex. 

All tests resulted in acceptance of the null 
hypothesis indicating no significant differ- 
ences between the groups compared. 


Discussion 


Although there is no statistical significance 
in the differences in the hospital picture 
pre- and post-Medex, the preceptors in 
these communities felt that the presence of 
the Medex allowed them to do a number of 
things they had been unable to accomplish 
prior to the Medex Program. They stated 
they were able to discharge patients from the 
hospital earlier since their practices now had 
the capability for follow-up visits in the 
home for minor procedures or observation. 
They also stated that they were able to de- 
vote more service unit time to patient work- 
ups and thus perform more thorough initial 
evaluations. Their statements indicated that 
this has resulted in some discharges earlier 
than would have occurred had not the assist- 
ance of the Medex given them more time with 
such. patients. 

It is not possible to draw conclusions from 
these five case studies; however, it is quite 
obvious that patient admissions and mean 
hospital stays should be considered important 
observations with larger numbers of practices 
in subsequent Medex Programs as we con- 
tinue to determine the full impact of this 
health manpower innovation. 

CONCLUSION 

Development of new types of health mati- 
power, such as Medex, appears to hold prom- 
ise of quantitatively increasing the capa- 
bility of the medical profession to produce 
quality medical services, Designed to be guid- 
ed and controlled by practicing physicians, 
the development of Medex programs in 
New England, the North Central states, 
the Southeast, Southwest and the Northwest 
have followed a needs assessment and task 
analysis in each area.* Recognizing the limi- 
tations of the data contained in this paper, 
we are continuing the study to determine ul- 
timate magnitude of increase in physician 
productivity (as measured by patient visits) 
and hospital utilization. 

Physicians ‘can be assured that something 
new is occurring, however, since 84 Medex 
are either in preceptorship, or employed, in 
14 states, with more Medex about to be 
trained. Only one of the first 14 graduates is 
not involved with the provision of primary 
care. He has retired at age 58. 


2Smith, R. A., Bassett, G. R.. Markarian, 
C. A. et al, A strategy for health manpower— 
Reflections: on an experience called Medex 
JAMA 217:1362-1367, (September 6) 1971. 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PATIENTS SEEN BY PRACTICE UNITS WITH MEDEX 


Pre-Medex 


November veges 4 
1968 19 


Post-Medex 


Sub- — 
total, November Fobruary 
1969 1969 1971 
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2 Mean. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PATIENTS SEEN BY PRACTICE UNITS WITHOUT MEDEX 


Ist year 


2d year 


Practice unit 
November 
1968 
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Subtotal : November “February 
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TABLE 3.—HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS BY MEDEX PRECEPTORS AND OTHER PHYSICIANS IN 5 WASHINGTON STATE COMMUNITIES, 1968-70 
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Observations periods: A, September 1968-August 1969; B, September 1969-August 1970. 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 871 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. DOMINICK (for himself and Mr. 
Ho.Liincs) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs will 
hold hearings on the following nomina- 
tions: 

William B. Camp, of Maryland to be 
Comptroller of the Currency; 

Marina von Neumann Whitman, of 
Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; 


I. H. Hammerman I, of Maryland, to 
be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships; and 

Henry W. Meers, of Illinois, to be a Di- 
rector of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation. 

The hearings will be held on Thurs- 
day, February 17, 1972, and will com- 
mence at 10 a.m., in room 5302 New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT 
TEST: OUT OF PHASE AND OUT- 
MODED 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I recently 
received a reprint of an article by Tru- 
man D. Weller who states the case 
against limiting earnings of social se- 
curity recipients. Mr. Weller points out 
some of the major concerns that I have 
had about the so-called retirement test 
which limits the amount of money a so- 


cial annuitant can earn without sacrific- 
ing part or all of his social security 
check. 

While there has been well-entrenched 
resistence to removing the retirement 
test, I last year cosponsored & bill which 
would have allowed those reaching their 
65th birthday to have their social secu- 
rity check in full plus any sums in addi- 
tion that they can earn. I believe the 
reasons for doing so are more and more 
compelling. 

At the same time I am a realist. I 
doubt whether Congress will remove the 
retirement test, so I have proposed my 
bill S. 218 as a stopgap measure raising 
the amount that a senior citizen could 
earn without loss of his pension from the 
current $1,680 to $2,520 a year or $210 a 
month. I urge the enactment of the bill 
immediately to help with the severe in- 
come crisis affecting our older Ameri- 
cans. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Weller’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. ETA PET 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Case AGAINST LIMITING EARNINGS 
FOR SOCIAL SECURITY RECIPIENTS 

(The following excerpts are reprinted by 
courtesy of Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly. The author is Truman D. 
Weller, a free-lance writer and member of 
the Association who during his career was 
affiliated with Cowles newspapers in Des 
Moines and later Minneapolis, where he was 
assistant to the publisher. When he retired 
he was northeast division manager for the 
U.S) Chamber of Commerce.) 

In truth, Social Security is killing the ini- 
tiative and incentive of thousands of people. 
An elderly Indiana farm couple, for example, 
found themselves hard-pressed because their 
interest in a small sorghum crop pushed 
their income over the prescribed limit, cut- 
ting Social Security payments. 

Much of the unfairness is caused by the 
stringent, unjust rules governing the So- 
cial Security program. Basically, five points 
cause these difficulties. 

(1) Limiting earnings to $1,680 during a 
calendar year, so as not to affect benefits. As 
@ result, when a Social Security recipient ap- 
proaches the ceiling, he is inclined to quit 
working for the remainder of the year. 

(2) The inconsistency of a worker obtain- 
ing greater total spendable income by earn- 
ing less. (In a chart which accompanied the 
magazine story, it was illustrated how a per- 
son on Social Security and earning $3,600 
would have more disposable income than 
another Social Security receipient earning 
$4,800.) 

(3) The inequities which arise from the 
narrow monetary advantage gained by the 
person who works and forfeits all or part 
of Social Security benefits, compared with 
the individual who only collects the benefits. 
In a typical example, an individual earning 
$6,000 a year will enjoy an advantage of only 
$150 a month more than someone with com- 
parable retirement benefits but not working. 

(4) The test which limits earnings by sal- 
ary or wages in a single. month unless bene- 
fits are forfeited. The test says those earning 
over $140 in a month must forfeit benefits 
for that month. In many instances, total 
benefits of husband and wife are greater than 
$140. Consequently, any earnings between 
$140 and up to the amount of the total 
benefits would represent a loss for the couple. 

(5) Restrictions of the retirement test to 
the self-employed retiree and the handicaps 
to the operation of his own business. This 
part of the guideline deals with the amount 
of time a person over 65 may engage in his 
business and still collect benefits. 

Here, the amount of profit is not a re- 
stricting factor. One can make $2,000 or 
$20,000 from his business. Instead, time is 
the criterion and anyone spending more than 
45 hours a month in his business is, as a 
rule, deemed to be rendering “substantial 
service” and. thus prone to forfeiture of 
benefits. 

Social Security was adopted in this coun- 
try during the Depression of the Thirties. At 
the time the legislation was being consid- 
ered, unemployment varied between seven 
and 11 million, and the great hue and cry 
was to remove. those over 65 from the labor 
market in order to provide jobs for the 
younger workers, Unfortunately, that philos- 
ophy still remains with the Social Security 

. It does not square with the rela- 
tive economic affluence of our present age, 
nor with a shortage of technical manpower 
predicted by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 

Every working retiree pays at least two 
taxes on earnings—the federal income and 
the Social Security levies. In some states, he 
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also pays a state income tax and many metro- 
Ppolitan cities now levy a city wage tax as 
well. 

Retirees with private pensions are required 
to pay income tax on their benefits, once the 
contributory part has been exhausted. To- 
day, one out of five retirees pays such a tax 
and in another 10 years, the number is ex- 
pected to double. This serves to put earnings 
of retirees in a higher bracket, since they 
already are liable for the income from their 
pension. And the necessity of paying tax on 
earnings in a higher range serves as another 
repressive measure to discourage earnings 
by retirees. 

The choice of whether a person over 65 
wants to live a quiet life of leisure or con- 
tinue working should be an individual de- 
cision. But those who choose to work should 
be free to do so. Older persons should not be 
hampered by arbitrary rules and regulations. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE AND OTHERS ON PAS- 
SAGE LAST FRIDAY OF THE FOR- 
EIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 
MEASURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to note the out- 
standing manner in which the foreign 
assistance appropriation bill last week 
was handled by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr, Proxmire). He 
applied to this particular funding meas- 
ure the great skill and high degree of ef- 
ficiency that have marked Senator Prox- 
MIRE’S Many years of public service as a 
Member of this institution. 

The foreign aid program has come un- 
der vigorous attack in recent years and, 
in my personal view, the increased criti- 
cism has been fully justified. As this 
program has lingered on into the 1970’s, 
it has, in my judgment, become increas- 
ingly apparent that it no longer satisfies 
this Nation’s goals’ nor its role in the 
world today and that which it should as- 
sume in the world tomorrow. 

The current program was created 
nearly three decades ago. Since its incep- 
tion, nearly everything has changed 
about this Nation and its role in inter- 
national affairs except its foreign aid 
program. In this regard it was with a 
degree of optimism that I noted that in 
this particular funding measure lay the 
seeds that may correct to some extent 
the nature and emphasis of the foreign 
aid program. Specifically, I view with 
encouragement its shift from too much 
and too great an emphasis on bilateral 
arrangements to the multilateral assist- 
ance that is addressed more realistically 
in this bill. 

Overall, I was also greatly pleased that 
the subcommittee under the leadership 
of Senator Proxmire and the full com- 
mittee under the leadership of Senator 
ELLENDER effected substantial cuts in the 
overall assistance programs—cuts which 
in turn will reflect savings that in turn 
can be used in the domestic area where 
the needs are particularly acute. 

So, Mr. President, to Senator PROXMIRE 
and Senator ELLENDER in my judgment 
the Senate owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
Senator Proxmire’s effective handling on 
the floor last week of this highly im- 
portant bill was truly exemplary and I 
simply wish to take this opportunity to 
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express the gratitude of the Senate for 
such an outstanding job. 

May I say that the ranking minority 
member of that subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), deserves 
equally high praise. His support and as- 
sistance were indispensible to this great 
achievement. Also to be thanked are the 
many Senators who offered their own 
strong views and sincere opinions about 
this bill. The distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) is particu- 
larly to be commended. His views are 
always welcome, especially on a subject 
such as this in which his expertise has 
been sharpened over his many years as 
chairman of the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

To be thanked as well is the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp) who contributed to the debate 
and offered certain suggested changes in 
the form of amendments. Similar praise 
must be accorded the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Stevenson), the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), and the many others who 
joined in the debate and discussion. 

To the entire Senate I am grateful for 
this fine achievement obtained last week 
with such great efficiency and with full 
regard for the views of every Member. 


THE U.S. JAYCEES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today I 
would like to briefly pay tribute to a dis- 
tinguished group of young citizens whose 
active participation in the mainstream 
of American affairs has been spent in 
service to humanity. 

The U.S. Jaycees has come full cle 
since 1920, the year the organization was 
founded in St, Louis as the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. In 1965, the name 
was shortened because of the popular 
misconception that the organization was 
affiliated with the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Just as our national priorities have 
undergone dramatic change and revision 
in the 50 years, so have the goals and 
objectives of the U.S. Jaycees. Today the 
Jaycees, more than 300,000 strong, are 
working diligently and effectively in 
areas of vital significance to every in- 
habitant of these United States. En- 
vironmental improvement, health im- 
provement, assistance for the disad- 
vantaged, and campaigns against crime 
and drug abuse—these are some of the 
many areas in which today’s Jaycees are 
deeply involved. Indeed, these are areas 
in which the public sector must have as- 
sistance from the concerned citizenry. 

We will be fortunate to have as visitors 
this week some of the leaders of this or- 
ganization. Jaycee presidents from every 
State in the Union, along with the Na- 
tional Jaycee Executive Committee, will 
again assemble in the Nation’s capital for 
the organization’s 11th Annual Govern- 
mental Affairs Leadership Seminar. 
Their objective is to become knowledge- 
able in the processes of government and 
to gain new perspective in areas of na- 
tional concern. 
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May we always have young men like 
these; men whose courage and dedication 
and faith will help us forge a better 
America. They are the examples of a 
principle we must always maintain: that 
a Nation’s richest treasure is its young 
people. 


COUNCIL FOR A LIVABLE WORLD— 
10TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this year we 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of 
the growth and development of the 
Council for a Livable World, an organiza- 
tion that has done a great deal to add 
rationality and substance to the public 
debate surrounding the military posture 
of the world. The council’s aim since its 
inception has been an honorable one: 
it has sought to ease the tensions of the 
world through multilateral reduction in 
the weapons stockpiles and other mili- 
tary activities that have contributed to 
the tense cold war that has dominated 
the globe since World War II. 

Public participation is the cornerstone 
of democracy, and the council has fol- 
lowed this procedure in developing its 
membership and activities. With a wide- 
spread membership of over 12,000, the 
council has developed the resource base 
that allows it to engage in public dis- 
cussion of world issues in a way that pro- 
vides an extremely important contribu- 
tion to our governmental processes. 

Moreover, the council has introduced 
valuable technical and scientific infor- 
mation in greater detail than any other 
private group on such matters as the 
ABM and test ban treaties. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that Congress receive 
independent evaluations of major 
weapon systems and other military mat- 
ters, and the council has provided a pub- 
lic service by contributing such analyses 
consistently during its 10 years of exist- 
ence. In doing so, the organization has 
helped to redress the imbalance that has 
occurred between the powers of the 
Executive and the powers of Congress 
on foreign policy and defense matters. 
Such aid is essential to a healthy and 
competitive democracy, and the council 
can be proud of the role it has played in 
strengthening America and its political 
institutions. 

From the first efforts of Leo Szilard in 
organizing the Council for a Livable 
World, to the present work of Albert 
Gore, a former colleague in the Senate 
and a man who has always put the na- 
tional interest above all else, the council 
has enjoyed the finest leadership pos- 
sible. The activity of its board, coupled 
with the excellent staff work of Tom 
Halsted and Jane Sharp—the two most 
recent national directors of the Wash- 
ington office—has provided Congress 
with over 60 seminars on questions of 
foreign and defense policy. The best 
minds of the country have been brought 
in from the scientific and academic com- 
munities to counsel with Congressmen 
who have to make the final decisions on 
bills that appropriate billions of dollars 
for defense purposes and establish long- 
lasting -commitments in foreign policy. 

The Nation and Congress owe a debt 
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of gratitude to the Council for a Livable 
World, and it is fitting that we note the 
accomplishments of these fine people on 
the 10th anniversary of their outstand- 
ing efforts. 


PRISON REFORM 


Mr, BROCK. Mr. President, our Na- 
tion seems to be immersed in a nostalgia 
for the past that pervades the current 
fashion trends, literature, advertising, 
and even our verbal expressions. Yet we 
have overlooked some of our most press- 
ing problems that have remained un- 
changed for decades. I am speaking spe- 
cifically of America’s anachronistic, in- 
sufficient prison systems. 

With more than concern, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) and I 
have introduced a bill that would estab- 
lish a Presidential Commission to Rec- 
ommend Minimum Standards for Fed- 
eral, State, and Local Correctional pro- 
grams. The Commission would consider 
such aspects as qualifications of person- 
nel, health, safety, employment and 
counseling, general living conditions, 
recreation and other such programs de- 
signed to prepare inmates to cope with 
the rules of society and encourage them 
to be responsible participants. 

The most in-depth study that I have 
come in contact with recently is a series 
of eight articles by Mr. Ben H. Bagdikian, 
running consecutively in the Washing- 
ton Post. 

Mr. Bagdikian’s articles, on a variety 
of topics, portray a national debacle that 
has become a part of America’s history. 
From our backed up judicial system to 
the grossly inadequate rehabilitation fa- 
cilities employed in today’s prisons, Mr. 
Bagdikian sheds a realistic light on what 
we are currently facing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first of this series be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1972] 
A HUMAN WASTELAND IN THE NAME OF JUSTICE 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

If today is average, 8,000 American men, 
women and children for the first time in 
their lives will enter locked cages in the name 
of justice. 

If theirs is an average experience they will, 
in addition to any genuine justice received, 
be forced into programs of psychological de- 
struction; if they serve sentences most of 
them will not be by decision of judges acting 
under the Constitution but by casual bu- 
reaucrats acting under no rules whatever; 
they will undergo a significant probability of 
forced homosexualism, and they will emerge 
from this experience a greater threat to s0- 
ciety than when they went in. 

“Justice” in the United States today is so 
bad that conservative reformers talk openly 
of salvaging law-breakers by “diversion from 
the criminal justice system wherever possi- 
ble” (The American Bar Association Com- 
mission on Correctional Facilities and Serv- 
ices). 

A so efficiently educates children into 
crime that one official could say, “It would 
be better if young people who commit crimes 
got away with them because we just make 


them worse” (Milton Luger, Director of the 
New York State Division of Youth). 
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American convicts serve a majority of their 
sentences at the mercy of parole boards 
whose decisions on which prisoners to re- 
lease are so irrational that it can be statis- 
tically proved that society would be better 
protected if some passerby pulled names of 
convicts at random out of a hat. 

Coerced homosexualism is merely one of 
the psychological distortions built into the 
prison system. It appears to be prevalent 
among 80 per cent of all women prisoners, 
from 20 to 50 per cent of male prisoners, and 
an unknown but significant proportion of 
juveniles. 

Ninety-seven per cent of all prisoners are 
eventually released back into society, where 
from 40 to 70 per cent of them commit new 
crimes. 

Human prisoners in the United States are 
more carelessly handled than animals in our 
zoos, Which have more space and get more 
“humane” care. Eighty per cent of all prison 
guards in the country are paid less than 
$8,000; all keepers of animals in the National 
Zoo in Washington are paid between $8,400 
and $9,100. 

Almost everyone seems to agree that our 
prisons are terrible. 

President Nixon: “No institution within 
our society has a record which presents such 
a conclusive case of failure as does our prison 
system.” 

John Mitchell, Attorney General of the 
United States: “The state of America’s prisons 
comes close to a national shame. No civilized 
society should allow it to continue.” 

Norman Carlson, director of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Prisons: “Anyone not a criminal will 
be when he gets out of jail.” 

But the change is glacial. In most places 
there is no change at all. 

The system is hardly a true system, but a 
disjointed collection of buildings and juris- 
dictions. The smallest is the federal, generally 
accepted as the more carefully designed, if 
bureaucratic. 

On any given day the prisoner population 
in federal prisons is about 20,000, or less than 
10 per cent of all sentenced prisoners in the 
country. 
~” The states have 200 facilities ranging from 
the big state penitentiaries to an assortment 
of reformatories, forestry camps and juvenile 
halls, ranging from some of the most hu- 
mane in the country to some of the worst. 
They hold over 200,000 prisoners each day. 

There are 4,037 jails and uncounted city 
and town lockups where the range in condi- 
tions runs from fairly good to filthy and 
dangerous. Technically, “jail” is a place where 
a person is held awaiting trial, “prison” 
where he seryes a sentence. 

The county jails hold about 161,000 per- 
sons a day, 5 per cent of them juveniles 
(usually mixed with adults) and 5 per cent 
women. Including jails, the total incarcerated 
population is about 1 million. If one includes 
town “drunk tanks,” 3 million Americans 
pass through cells each year. 

Who are the Americans who find them- 
selves behind bars? 

They are overwhelmingly the poor, black 
and the young. A profound sense of being 
cheated runs through them. They may have 
been cheated by the environment they grew 
up in, by chaotic families, poor neighbor- 
hoods, ineffective schools, depressing career 
opportunities. But this is not the usual rea- 
son the average prisoner feels cheated. He 
feels that he has been unfairly treated by the 
criminal justice system. He is right. 


A TINY MINORITY OF LAWBREAKERS 


The President's Crime Commission in 1967 
showed that from 3 to 10 times more crime 
is committed than is ever reported to police. 
They cite a survey showing that in a sample 
of 1,700 persons of all social levels, 91 per 
cent admitted committing acts for which 
they might have been imprisoned but were 
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never caught, So most law-breakers are never 
caught, 

If they are, the affluent tend to avoid im- 
prisonment. The concentration in prison of 
the poor, the black and the young refiects, 
among other things, a special selection by 
which we decide whom to put behind bars. 

Once found guilty, the fate of a sentenced 
man is subject to the wildest accidents of 
fate. Robert Apablaza sold a matchbox of 
marijuana and happened to find himself in 
a particular courtroom in New Orleans where 
he was sentenced to 50 years in prison; hun- 
dreds of others have done the same thing 
elsewhere and not gone to prison. 

So every prisoner knows other offenders 
who received substantially better treatment 
than he did. He knows, and statistics prove, 
that justice is not evenhanded. 

Once committed to prison, he is still gov- 
erned by chance. The building he is in may 
be a 100-year-old fortress with four men 
in a narrow, dark and damp cell, or he may 
be in a clean one, one man to a cell. More 
than a quarter of all prisoners are in prisons 
70 years or older. 

If he is in Delaware, the state will spend 
$13.71 a day on his food and custody; if he 
is in Arkansas, $1.55 a day. If he is in Penn- 
sylvania he will get meat and three vege- 
tables almost every meal; if in South Caro- 
lina, meat once a week and other times greens 
and beans. 

In some prisons he will be raped homo- 
sexually unless he is strong and has a 
weapon; in others he will be left alone, In 
some, the guards will abuse him and turn 
him over to psychopathic or racketeering 
fellow inmates, and censor his mail to make 
sure he get no word of it to the outside. In 
other prisons he will be treated humanely 
and can appeal punishments to an impartial 
board, including inmates, and communicate 
with the free world. 

The people on whom such uncertain jus- 
tice is visited are men, women and children 
who already have been unlucky. At least half 
have been involved in drugs or alcohol. They 
are generally of normal intelligence (the 
median for federal prisoners is 104 I.Q.; for 
a typical Midwest state, 99.73) but they test 
out between 7th and 8th grade achievement. 

In a typical state 25 percent are in for 
burglary, 22 percent for larceny, 12 percent 
for robbery, 8 percent for forgery, 6 percent 
for assault, 5 percent for drugs, 5 percent for 
auto theft, 4 percent for homicide, and 2 per- 
cent for some sex offense. 


THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY 


The President’s Crime Commission showed 
that in 1965 there were 2,780,000 serious 
crimes reported to police and 727,000 arrests 
made and of these 63,000 people imprisoned. 
Thus just for reported crime, which is a mi- 
nority, only 2 percent of criminals went to 
prison. If they were all released they would 
not materially increase the law-breaking 
population. 

If they were released the prisoners con- 
ceivably could affect the crime rate in an- 
other way: by encouraging otherwise in- 
hibited. people to commit crimes because they 
felt they would not be punished. 

But nobody knows this or can even guess 
intelligently. 

For all the public clamor about crime and 
punishment, this field remains a wasteland 
of research, the most remarkable void of re- 
liable analysis of any major institution in 
American life. The worst void is prison and 
prison programs where, in the words of one 
administrator, “we are sorting marbles in 
the dark.” The American prison system is a 
monument to mindless procedures in the 
midst of a society that prides itself on being 
scientific and measuring everything in sight. 

The result is that the lives of millions of 
prisoners, the billions of dollars spent on 
them (about $1.5 billion this year), the 
safety of citizens from crime and the loss of 
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$20 billion to victims of crime, continue to 
be governed by archaic conventional wis- 
doms. The only thing we are fairly certain of 
is that most of these conventional wisdoms 
are wrong. 

It is one of the conventional wisdoms that 
the current rise in crime is strongly in- 
fluenced by excessive leniency by prosecutors 
and courts, Another is that harsh punish- 
ment will reduce crime. J. Edgar Hoover told 
a recent Senate committee, “The difficulty 
is with the district attorneys who make deals 
and judges who are too soft. Some are bleed- 
ing hearts,” 

According to the FBI, from 1960 to 1965 
the crime rate per 100,000 rose 35 per cent. 
Beginning in 1964, federal courts and most 
state judges began giving out longer sen- 
tences. From 1964 to 1970, federal sentences 
became 38 per cent longer and time served 
was even more because the federal parole 
board began reducing paroles. California’s 
sentences have risen 50 per cent. 

But from 1965 to 1970 the national crime 
rate—during the harsher period—rose 45 
per cent. 

Robert Martinson studied every report on 
treatment of prisoners since 1945 and 
analyzed the 231 studies. He concluded: 

“. .. There is very little evidence in these 
studies that any prevailing mode of correc- 
tional treatment has a decisive effect in re- 
ducing recidivism of convicted offenders.” 
“Recidivism” refers to crimes committed by 
released prisoners. 

James Robison of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, and Gerald 
Smith, of the University of Utah, made one 
of the most rigorous analyses of various 
treatment of American prisons and con- 
cluded: 

“It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the act of incarcerating a person at all 
will impair whatever potential he has for 
a crime-free future adjustment and that, 
regardless of which ‘treatments’ are ad- 
ministered while he is in prison, the longer 
he is kept there the more he will deteriorate 
and the more likely is it that he will recidi- 
vate.” 

A CONFLICT OF MOTIVES 


A fundamental reason for confusion is that 
unlike some countries, the United States 
has never decided what it wants its prisons 
to do. There are several motives for crim- 
inal punishment: 

1. Hurting the prisoner so that he will feel 
free of guilt, having paid for his act; 

2. Using the criminal as a scapegoat for 
others in society who feel the same criminal 
impulses within themselves and by punish- 
ing the criminal purge themselves; 

3. The need of some to feel morally supe- 
rior by sustaining outcasts in a despised and 
degraded condition; 

4. Keeping the criminal out of circulation; 

5. Revenge imposed by the state to pre- 
vent the victim or his family from taking 
private revenge, as in family feuds; 

6. Revenge in the name of all society so 
that the public will not impose its own 
version of justice, as in lynch mobs; 

7. Deterrence of the criminal who, by being 
hurt, will decide that committing the crime 
is not worth it; 

8. Deterrence of others who, seeing the 
criminal suffer, will not imitate his crime; 
and 

9. Reforming the criminal so that he will 
learn to live in peace with society. 

Criminal punishment may accomplish a 
number of those objectives simultaneously. 
But some are contradictory and cannot be 
done together. It is not possible to cause a 
man to respect those who treat him with 
deliberate cruelty. Scapegoating does not 
eliminate the illicit impulse; where punish- 
ment of the individual is violent and cruel, it 
promotes violence and cruelty in society at 
large. 
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The confusion in goals for prison has its 
roots in a curious phenomenon; the most 
damaging practices in criminal justice were 
started as humanitarian reforms, 

The prison itself is an American invention 
created out of genuine compassion. 

For centuries, people were incarcerated 
only until the local lord or king could im- 
pose punishment. Punishment would then 
be death by hanging, drowning, stoning, 
burning at the stake, or beheading, usually 
with a large crowd observing to deter them 
from imitation, 


A PLACE FOR PENTINENCE 


In the 1780s, the Quakers of Philadelphia, 
taking soup to the jails, were appalled by 
conditions. They organized to pass laws sub- 
stituting sentences of incarceration in per- 
manent, well-designed prisons as a substitute 
for death, mutilation or flogging. 

They designed the new prisons for solitude 
and meditation on the prevailing theory that 
men do wicked things because the devil has 
invaded them and only through contempla- 
tion of their sins could they become penti- 
tent and innocent again. The new institu- 
tions for pentinence were called penitenti- 
aries. The prisoners were forbidden to speak 
and saw no one, sometimes not even their 
jailers. 

Europeans studying the new country re- 
ported on the new institution and adopted it, 
though some, like DeTocqueville and Dickens, 
observed that penitentiaries often produced 
insanity. 

In the late 1800s, it was observed that 
country people on their farms had been law- 
abiding but after they moved to the impov- 
erished industrial cities they became crimi- 
nals, It was thought that there might be 
some connection between environment and 
crime, that prisons might be a way to coun- 
teract bad environment. 

The impact of Freud and psychology com- 
plicated the view of human behavior, adding 
to the physical environment the emotional 
history of the individual. If prison was an 
opportunity to change the environment, it 
might also be a place to give the prisoner a 
more accurate view and control of himself. 

But the conflicts have never been resolved 
between punishment and “treatment,” be- 
tween the purpose of protecting society by 
keeping the criminal locked up and the goal 
of protecting society by trying to condition 
him for peaceful return to the community. 


THE USEFULNESS OF “INDUSTRIES” 


Only this continuing confusion could ex- 
plain the survival of irrationalities like 
“prison industries” and the decisions of 
parole boards, 

Most work inside federal prisons, for ex- 
ample, is done for an independent corpora- 
tion called Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
It has a board of directors mostly of execu- 
tives of private corporations who serve with- 
out pay. It maintains 52 shops and factories 
at 22 federal institutions where it employs 
about 25 per cent of all federal prisoners. 

Historically, at the insistence of private 
business and labor unions (George Meany, 
head of the AFL-CIO also is on the board of 
FPI), they do not make goods that will com- 
pete with privately made goods, which means 
that they usually do not develop skills that 
will let the ex-convict compete in private in- 
dustry after he gets out. 

The chief customer is the federal govern- 
ment. Pay rates are from 19 to 47 cents a day. 

FPI in 1970 had earnings of $9.9 million on 
$58 million in sales, or 17 per cent profit on 
sales. the highest of any industry in the 
United States (average for all U.S. industry 
is 4.5 per cent on sales, the highest being the 
mining industry at 11 per cent). 

FPI has proudly announced that it de- 
clared a dividend every year since 1946 and 
that these dividends total $82 million. To 
whom was this dividend on captive labor 
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issued? The American taxpayer—the general 
treasury of the United States. 

Federal prison officials agree that a major 
reason for repeated crime by ex-convicts is 
their lack of skill in the jobs that are needed 
in free life—medical and dental technicians 
and other categories that will hire all the 
qualified help they can get. They also admit 
that they lack the money to train significant 
numbers of convicts in these marketable 
skills. Yet they have regularly turned back 
large profits made by prisoner labor. 


THE EFFECTS OF PAROLE 


Even prison industries cannot match the 
performance of parole boards for lack of 
success and lack of accountability. Parole is 
another humanitarian reform that was per- 
verted. It was supposed to give the prisoner 
incentive to improve himself to earn a re- 
lease earlier than his full term. It was sup- 
posed to shorten time spent behind bars. It 
has lengthened it. 

Most prisoners are eligible to apply for 
parole after one-third of their sentences 
have been served. Judges and legislatures 
know that, so they have increased sentences 
cn the assumption that most prisoners will 
be released in something like one-third their 
time. The prisoners have not been released 
at that rate. Consequently, American prison- 
ers serve the longest sentences in the West- 
ern world, 

But that is not the worst characteristic of 
American parole boards. Their purpose is to 
release the prisoner as soon as possible con- 
sistent with his own good and protecting 
society from repetition of crime. The boards 
are in the position of predicting human be- 
havior, a difficult task for even the most per- 
ceptive and wise Individuals. 

Most parole boards are appointed by gov- 
ernors and include his cronies or former 
secretaries. 

Parole boards regularly release the worst 
risks, as measured by the best data. 

Take the case of Jack Crowell (not his real 
name, but a real person). He is a stocky, 41- 
year-old Navy veteran doing 10 years for 
voluntary manslaughter in a Southern state. 
He had such a good record in the state peni- 
tentiary that toward the end of his sentence 
he was permitted to join the state’s work 
release program. 

Under work release he left prison to live 
in an unlocked dormitory in a city. He got 
up each morning, drove his boss’ truck to 
work site where he became a master plumber, 
supervising an assistant. At the end of the 
day he returned to the dormitory. He earned 
$140 a week and had saved $1800. He applied 
for a parole. The prison system recommended 
him. He was turned down. 

Typically they didn’t tell him why except 
that he wasn’t “ready.” They did parole some 
men direct from the state prison who had 
never had a chance to show that they could 
hold a good job and handle freedom. 


WHO ARE THE WORST RISKS? 


Crowell’s is a typical case. One can guess 
what happened. He was in for manslaughter. 
Parole boards do not like to parole killers 
and sex offenders because it makes for bad 
public relations. They fear the headlines if 
such men repeat crimes while on parole. But 
contrary to conventional wisdom, murderers 
and sex offenders are the most likely not to 
repeat a crime, 

In 1969 parole boards reporting to the 
Uniform Parole Reports released 25,563 pris- 
eners before they completed their full sen- 
tences. Almost one-third of them were bur- 
glars who in their first year had their usual 
rate of repeated crime of 31 per cent. There 
were 2,870 armed robbers released and in the 
first year 27 per cent went back to prison. 
The boards released 2,417 forgers, 36 per cent 
of whom were re-imprisoned, and they re- 
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leased 2,299 larcenists, of whom 30 per cent 
went back for various violations. Murderers 
and rapists released had failure rates of 11 
to 17 per cent. 

These are the failure rates for various of- 
fenders as compiled by the most authorita- 
tive group, the Uniform Parole Reports of the 
National Probation and Parole Institutes of 
the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency: 


Negligent manslaughter 
Willful homicide 
Statutory rape --_- 
Forcible rape 

All other sex offenses. 
Aggravated assault 
Armed robbery 
Unarmed robbery 
Burglary 

Forgery 


(These are failure rates for the first year 
on parole; the rate increases as the group is 
out longer but the rank order does not change 
significantly over the years.) 

It appears reasonable for parole boards to 
be more cautious in releasing violent men, 
Even if burglars repeat their crimes, theft of 
property is less harmful to society than kill- 
ing and raping. But here, too, the data do 
not support the parole boards: murderers 
and rapists on their second offense do not 
commit as many added murders and rapes as 
do other kinds of criminals. Of 30 cases of 
willful homicide that sent 1969 parolees back 
to prison in their first year of freedom, 24 
were committed by people not originally in 
for willful homicide. Six released murderers 
went back to prison for another killing, but 
nine burglars went back for murders. 

The 511 forcible rapists on parole, to take 
another example, committed four new forci- 
ble rapes; burglars during their paroles com- 
mitted eight, All men whose original convic- 
tion was for property crimes while on parole 
committed 12 forcible rapes. 

The rate of new homicides and rapes by all 
categories of released prisoners is about the 
same, approximately one-half of 1 per cent. 
Since murderers and rapists represent a small 
proportion of all released prisoners, about 12 
per cent of all such categories, their one-half 
of 1 per cent represents less of a threat to 
society than do the violent new episodes by 
other kinds of criminals. 

Because they regularly release the worst 
risks, parole boards would do better picking 
parolees at random. 

Parole boards are not solely to blame. 
Whatever other notions are in their heads 
when they make their decisions, they are 
seriously influenced by public opinion. The 
police and the general public are outraged at 
the violent crimes of released prisoners; they 
don't know that 97 per cent of all prisoners 
are released anyway and that the longer crim- 
inals stay in prison, the more crimes they 
commit afterwards. 

THE TORTURE OF UNCERTAINTY 

In prison after prison, the uncertainty of 
the sentence was mentioned as the most 
excruciating part of prison. “Give me a fixed 
sentence anytime,” is common. 

Or, “I behaved myself, the warden recom- 
mended me, I had a job on the outside, my 
family said they had a place for me, and 
they turned me down. I ask them why and 
they say, ‘You're not ready.’ 

“I ask them what that means and they 
don’t say. What am I supposed to do? Give 
me five, give me ten but let me know how 
much time I have to do and don’t keep me 
hanging all the time.” 

Society takes elaborate pains to assure 
that lawyers and judges are qualified to 
exercise their power over the freedom of their 
fellow citizens and that no person is de- 
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prived of his liberty without due process of 
law, including a review of grave decisions. 
Yet the gravest of decision—a majority of 
the time a citizen may spend imprisoned—is 
determined most of the time by untrained 
persons acting without adequate informa- 
tion in oppostion to the best data and with- 
out accountability. 

During the last few years, the federal parole 
board has reduced paroles by 20 per cent. 

In Louisiana they stopped giving all con- 
victed armed robbers parole, after which 
armed robberies in the state rose 57 per cent. 

It is tragic for the protection of society 
and the future success of prisoners that care- 
fully selected boards do not use the best 
available data to decide the issue of liberty 
or impisonment. It unnecessarily exposes so- 
ciety to more crime, it stunts the potential 
for change within convicted criminals and 
it suffuses American prisons with frustra- 
tion and bitterness. 


THE LEAST STUDIED INSTITUTION 


What remains after.the available data on 
criminiality are sifted is the remarkable ab- 
sence of other good data on American pris- 
ons and their effectiveness. Prisons would 
seem to be ideal laboratories for social scien- 
tists—controlled populations in a variety 
of conditions, available to be measured and 
compared. But they remain the least scientif- 
ically studied of any major American in- 
stitution, 

George Saleeby, associate director of the 
California Youth Authority, was asked why 
it is that a society apprehensive about crime, 
and a country anxious about criminals, did 
not insist on rigorous study and analysis. 

“Wait a minute,” Saleeby said. “Wait a 
minute. Who said society was concerned? 
Who said they give a damn? They want some 
people put away and then they want to 
forget about them.” 

Why don’t prison administrators them- 
selves look carefully at their own results? 
George Beto, director of Texas prisons, says: 

“I know of no institution unless it be orga- 
nized Christianity which has shown a greater 
reluctance to measure the effectiveness of its 
varied programs than has corrections.” 

The answer seems to be that what hap- 
pens to prisoners inside American prisons 
has very little to do with the prisoners them- 
selves or what will happen to them after 
they are released into the free world. The 
state of prisons seems mainly determined 
by the values of the American citizen who 
considers himself law-abiding. 

John Irwin served five years in Soledad 
Prison for armed robbery. He is now a col- 
lege professor at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, specializing in penal studies. He says: 

“The radicals talk of abolishing punish- 
ment, but they really want to start punish- 
ing a new population of capitalist pigs. 
The liberals want punishment but call it 
‘treatment.’ The conservatives are the only 
ones honest about it, but they want such 
disproportionate amounts that it’s crazy.” 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
what goes on inside American prisons tells 
more about the character of people outside 
the walls than it does about the inmates 
inside. 


THE VIETNAM RESOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
not interested in what North Vietnam 
may agree to or what South Vietnam 
may want. The Senate resolution on Viet- 
nam was not based on either considera- 
tion. It was derived, introduced, and 
passed on the basis of a careful legisla- 
tive judgment of what serves the vital 
interests of the people of the United 
States. The resolution states that those 
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interests will be served by defining U.S. 
policy in terms of the withdrawal of all 
U.S. forces at a date certain conditioned 
solely on the release of the prisoners of 
war and the recoverable missing in ac- 
tion. That is all. Period. That is not yet 
the policy of this Government. It is the 
policy set forth by the Senate. To a de- 
gree, it is the policy set forth by the 
House. It is included among many other 
considerations in the statement of policy 
set forth by the administration. 

But the resolution is not yet the policy 
of the United States. Let there be no mis- 
take on that score. In the end, only the 
President can state that policy. Peace is 
not yet being pursued on the basis of the 
position of the Senate. If and when, it is, 
the Senate resolution will cease to be 
pressed. So long as it is not, it will be 
pressed. Indeed, the resolution must be 
pressed because what is at stake is more 
than words, more than a political cam- 
paign, more than who wins or who loses. 
What is at stake, in the end, is the vital— 
the vital—interests of this Nation. The 
word means what it says: The survival of 
this Nation in freedom. 


THE KEYSTONE SHORTWAY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the Jan- 
uary 20, 1972, issue of the Pocono, Pa., 
Record, an article entitled “Keystone 
Shortway Creates Strong Economic Im- 
pact” presents some interesting points on 
what a highway across the breadth of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has done 
for one region of Pennsylvania. I ask 
unanimous consent that the news story 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KEYSTONE SHORTWAY CREATES STRONG 
Economic Impact 
(By Tim Metz) 

Srroupssurc.—So far in its 15-month his- 
tory of use, the Keystone Shortway has 
brought the Pocono region just about what 
it was expected to bring—more people, more 
jobs, more money. 

And, indications are more of the same can 
be expected this year and in the years ahead. 

Of course, the 313-mile Pennsylvania sec- 
tion of Interstate Route 80 has brought simi- 
lar benefits to communities all along its 
route. But as these communities vary in 
character and circumstances, so has the Key- 
stone Shortway’s impact on them. 

At the Shortway’s western terminus—the 
Shenango Valley region near Sharon—the 
trucking industry has substantially ex- 
panded its foothold. It expects to grow fur- 
ther in the future. 

For example, in 1971, new relay truck 
terminals established near Sharon by Cooper- 
Jarrett Inc. and McLean Trucking Co., plus 
a substantial expansion at an existing Eazor 
Express Terminal, together added to some 
$5 million in new investment and brought 
over 600 jobs to the area, 

More big trucking firms are expected to 
relocate near Sharon this year, and a housing 
boom is predicted to provide badly needed 
homes for the newcomers. 

In the Central Susquehanna Valley region, 
the Shortway is having a somewhat different 
effect on economic development. The growth 
there is coming not from trucking itself, 
but from diversified manufacturing firms 
who rely on trucking to distribute their 
products. 

In this region, however, the Shortway’s 
impact appears to be less dramatic than in 
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central or western Pennsylvania. That’s be- 
cause the Shortway opened in the midst of 
& continuing economic upswing in the 
Poconos, at a time when central and western 
Pennsylvania were trying to stave-off dwin- 
dling economic resources. 

So while the shortway took on aspects of 
an economic lifesaver in these other com- 
munities, it was just one more positive force 
for growth in this region. 

For example, the Poconos’ bellweather 
tourism-recreation industry had a huge 20 
per cent gain in 1970 over year-earlier levels. 
While the Shortway clearly helped, it 
couldn't be labelled the major cause of the 
1970 boom, since it didn’t open until mid- 
September of that year. 

Likewise, it’s difficult to tell precisely how 
much the Shortway contributed to the sub- 
stantial 12 per cent to 14 per cent gain in 
tourism in 1971 over 1970. 

IMPACT ON TOURISM 

Nevertheless, nobody in these parts pre- 
tends the Shortway’s impact on tourism 
hasn’t been important, “It’s really done two 
big things for our industry,” says Bob 
Uguccioni, executive director of the Pocono 
Mountains Vacation Bureau. 

“It’s brought more people into the area, 
and, secondly, it acts as a kind of Main Street 
through the Poconos. People coming here on 
vacations are using the road to travel around 
to several places of interest in the area and 
that opens the door to greater potential 
spending by them,” he says. 

The shortway was a main consideration, 
behind the Howard Johnson Motor Inn 
planned for a May opening and for the deci- 
sion by Ramada Inns to locate in the area, 
Uguccioni says. “And the Shortway is a major 
factor causing other big hotel operators— 
such as Hilton—to be looking closely at a 
Pocono development,” he adds. 

Will the Shortway lure hotellers into an 
expansion so big it will result in too many 
rooms in the area, thus hurting business? 
Uguccioni doesn’t think so. 

“You have to spend a lot of money these 
days if you want a facility that will really 
attract the public and before you make that 
kind of decision, you’re bound to take a 
hard look at the market potential,” he says. 

And, he notes, the Poconos could easily 
absorb more hotels, and vacation spots. 
“Year-round average occupancy of our hotel 
and resort rooms is about 75 per cent right 
now, compared with a national average of 
60 per cent. And, during peak periods, the 
occupancy rate here climbs to around 90 per 
cent,” he says. 

Because of the importance of scenic beauty 
to the vital tourism trade, the Pocono Moun- 
tains Chamber of Commerce moves very cau- 
tiously locating industries here. 


THE SHAPE OF ONE MAN’S OPINION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, January 11, 
1972, marked the eighth anniversary of 
the release by the Surgeon General’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the report on smok- 
ing and health. At about the same time 
the current Surgeon General, Dr. Jesse 
Steinfeld, released his annual report on 
the health and consequences of smoking, 
a report required by the Public Health 
Cigarette Smoking Act of 1969. 

Last week, the Committee on Com- 
merce held hearings on the bill, S. 1454, 
which I introduced last April. The bill 
would give the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion authority to set maximum limits for 
tar and nicotine and other hazardous in- 
gredients. Additionally at these hearings 
we discussed other aspects of the smok- 
ing and health problem. We discussed the 
need for amendments to the Public 
Health Cigarette Smoking Act to elimi- 
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nate broadcast advertising of some of the 
cigarette-like products which seem to 
masquerade as cigars thereby avoiding 
not only the ban against broadcast ad- 
vertising, but cigarette taxation as well. 
Furthermore, we discussed the status of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s efforts 
to require prominent conspicuous warn- 
ings in print media. 

Back on January 11, the day after the 
1972 report was released, Edward P. Mor- 
gan, of ABC news, in his daily talk spoke 
of these efforts and the general progress 
which has been made in combating ciga- 
rette smoking as a health hazard. I think 
his comments most interesting and 
worthy of our consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Edward P. Morgan's 
comment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SPEECH OF EDWARD P. MORGAN 

Eight years ago the Surgeon General's 
advisory committee found that: 

“Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance to warrant appropriate 
remedial action.” It tied smoking directly 
to such grave maladies as lung cancer, arteri- 
osclerotic, coronary and degenerative heart 
disease, chronic bronchitis, and emphysema. 
It concluded that “cigarette smoking con- 
tributes substantially to mortality from cer- 
tain specific diseases and to the overall death 
rate.” 

Despite this and other warnings, official 
and unofficial, the country has hardly kicked 
the habit. Indeed, yesterday the present Sur- 
geon General, Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld, in a 
report to Congress extended the dangers to 
non-smokers. The menace is carbon mon- 
oxide, raised by smoking in @ closed room or 
car, to unhealthful levels especially for 
people already suffering from heart disease 
or bronchial troubles. The monoxide is in 
the smoke. 

The impact of this new alert on Congress 
remains to be seen. Whether anybody will be 
successful in ventilating the smoke-filled 
room in which politicians proverbially make 
command decisions, especially in an election 
year, is doubtful. However, a non-smoking 
Don Quixote of Capitol Hill, Democratic 
Senator Frank Moss of Utah, will hold hear- 
ings of his consumer subcommittee in Feb- 
ruary on cigarette advertising and the possi- 
bility of more regulation. Moss was instru- 
mental in getting enacted the legislation 
which, beginning a year ago, threw cigarette 
advertising off the air at an annual loss of 
revenue to the radio and television industry 
of about $200 million. Now the senator is 
unhappy about broadcast commercials for 
small cigars; he thinks maybe they should 
be made illegal too. 

Nearly a billion small cigars were sold last 
year, a huge increase over previous years. 
The Tobacco Institute, the $9-billion indus- 
try’s major lobby, among other things, com- 
plains there has been no professional con- 
demnation of cigars and disputes the surgeon 
general’s statement that there is “no dis- 
agreement” among medical scientists, that 
“cigarette smoking is deadly.” 

Despite such warnings and the broadcast 
ad ban, an estimated 44 million Americans 
smoked last year and at such a rate that if 
everybody in America, man, woman and child, 
smoke, they would have consumed 4,000 
cigarettes per capita. 

However it is estimated that some 29 mil- 
lion quit smoking and Dr. Steinfeld calculates 
that if the government hadn't started its 
antismoking campaign, some 75 million 
would have the habit, now. 

In 1969 indications surfaced that the cam- 
paign was beginning to impress young people. 
If this becomes a trend it will be a major 
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setback for cigarette companies which had 
counted on youth heavily as an expanding 
market—witness the fresher-than-springtime 
themes of gorgeous girls and virile young 
men smoking their way to success and 
happiness with their favorite brand. 

But if we fall for that line, at any age, 
against the medical research, we ought to 
have our heads—and our lungs—examined. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
CARL HAYDEN 


Mr, CHURCH, Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a statement 
by him relative to the late former Sena- 
tor from Arizona, Carl Hayden. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CANNON 


It is with great sadness that the Congress 
of the United States bids goodbye to one of 
its most revered members—Carl T. Hayden, 
I was grateful for the friendship that Sen- 
ator Hayden gave to me during the 10 years 
it was my privilege to serve with him in the 
Senate. I will always be grateful too, for all 
his assistance. 

I can speak as a neighbor. Not once, but 
on many occasions, the Senator from Ari- 
zona gave lavishly of his own counsel and 
aid to the people of Nevada. 

There is a little story I used to enjoy tell- 
ing on Carl Hayden which I think would be 
appropriate at this time. Carl Hayden was 
old enough to personally recall that the 
southern part of Nevada had once been part 
of the Arizona Territory. He would say that 
the land in question was only on loan and 
that he was sort of a trustee for the arrange- 
ment, 

The West and, indeed, the Nation and the 
world have changed drastically in the last 
half century in ways that could not have 
been imagined when Carl Hayden began his 
service in Congress 60 years ago. Yet, Carl 
never looked back. I was privileged to attend 
the service in Arizona for this man and 
to be impressed by the affection in which he 
was held. 

We know of the monuments in Arizona, 
such as the Central Arizona Project, and 
other monuments elsewhere throughout the 
Nation that bespeak the character of the 
service Senator Carl Hayden rendered his 
country. They are to be found in the build- 
ings, highways, irrigation projects, and other 
material contributions he had made. 

However, instead of speaking of the ma- 
terial contributions he made, I wish to speak 
of the unique character of this great man. 

Character—and the calm self-assurance 
that comes only with the knowledge of duty 
done to the best of one’s ability, with fair- 
ness to all, and with rancor toward none. 
His voice was seldom heard in debate, but 
his influence was felt, and felt deeply, in 
every important action taken by this body. 

He was a man perennially young in spirit 
and high in vigor, and the Senate will com- 
plete many sessions before seeing the likes 
of such a man again. 


REFORM OF THE FEDERAL 
JUDICAL SYSTEM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, while there 
is a great deal of discussion concerning 
the need for new legislation reforming 
the Federal judicial system, and I have 
participated in such discussions, we may 
not have noticed some of the judicial 
branch’s own attempts at reform. The 
December 1971, issue of Judicature con- 
tains an article by Arlin M. Adams, cir- 
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cuit judge of the U.S. Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which describes one of 
these relatively small, but still important, 
efforts. 

It is Judge Adams’ feeling that the use 
of selected technological devices, such as 
computers and dictating equipment, can 
demonstrably alleviate some problems of 
court administration. Because I believe 
the article will be of interest to the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERATING JUDICIAL REFORM FROM WITHIN 
(By Arlin M. Adams) 


Cases filed in the eleven United States 
Courts of Appeals have increased more than 
300 per cent in the last decade.’ Despite an 
increase in the number of circuit judgeships 
from 78 in 1961 to 97 in 1971? filings per 
judgeship have increased in that same decade 
from 54 to 132.4 

In order for the courts to give the time 
required for careful deliberation to each 
case filed, it is apparent that reform in the 
administration of our system is required. 
It is in the nature of our judicial process and 
in keeping with the goals set by Herbert 
Lincoln Harley in founding the American 
Judicature Society that fundamental changes 
in the process should be conceived and 
executed by members of the system. Yet, at 
the same time, we must be alert to and recog- 
nize the value of changes which can be ef- 
fected from without the system. With this 
concept in mind, I should like to add a brief 
statement of my personal views to the ever- 
increasing body of literature in this field. 

While the mere existence of a heavy case- 
load is not, of itself, cause for concern, the 
more than tripling of the backlog in the 
federal appellate system during the past ten 
years should alarm us. It is generally con- 
ceded. that the creation of more judgeships— 
a change from without—"is at best a tempo- 
rary stopgap, not a solution.” + Recently, how- 
ever, this same force, applied outside the 
judicial system through legislation, enabled 
the appellate process to function more effi- 
ciently. 

I refer to the statute permitting the ap- 
pointment of a court executive for each cir- 
cuit to perform many of the non-legal duties 
ordinarily assigned to the chief judge. Be- 
cause the chief judge is appointed on the 
basis of seniority, he may not always consider 
administration his primary goal as a judge.’ 
The court executive, by bringing his special- 
ized training to bear on the day-to-day prob- 
lems of operating a court of appeals, will thus 
free the chief judge to perform his manifold 
legal duties. Additionally, the court execu- 
tive should be able to “give vitality to the 
administrative prerogatives now granted to, 
but not now effectively exercised by, the 
[judicial] councils.” 7 

While legislative enactment may contribute 
meaningfully to the cause of administrative 
reform, significant progress can also be 
achieved within the system through more 
creative use of manpower, through employ- 
ing technological advances and reorganizing 
administrative functions. Such reforms could 
ease the pressures on appellate courts. 

For example, the Third Circuit has taken 
steps to decrease the time between entry of 
judgment in the district court and the hear- 
ing in the court of appeals by instituting a 
system for proctoring criminal appeals. Under 
this system, an individual judge is assigned 
all such appeals from a specified district. 
Shortly after the notice of appeal is filed, a 
conference of all counsel is convened and a 
briefing schedule adopted. In many instances, 
the need for a printed fecord is eliminated. 
Frequently, permission is granted for briefs 
to be reproduced and filed in other than 
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printed form, namely, by photo-offset and 
xerography. 

Last spring, all active judges on the Third 
Circuit agreed to submit detailed time sheets 
to the Federal Judicial Center for computer 
analysis in an effort to discover where the 
need for reform is greatest. The program has 
been in effect since August, and is expected 
to yield substantive data. 

Optional use of advanced technology can 
materially aid the judiciary in reducing its 
backlog. For instance, a significant but un- 
avoidable delay occurs in the appellate proc- 
ess between the date a case is submitted to 
a panel for consideration and the date the 
opinion is published. A decrease in this time- 
span and a concomitant increase in efficiency 
can be accomplished through the use of 
modern tools,’ 

Limitations of space do not permit a full 
discussion of the various methods which have 
been suggested. However, two brief examples 
are illustrative. A study indicates that by 
using dictating machines, work-product may 
be increased from 18 to 30 per cent.” Thus, 
at a cost which would not be burdensome, an 
appellate judge might reduce his backlog 
substantially. 

Efficiency in the production of opinions 
may also be aided by the institution of a 
workable indexing filing system for decisions 
from a particular circuit, Before draft opin- 
ions are circulated to the court, it is neces- 
sary to review all the recent decisions of the 
circuit to avoid possible conflicts. Countless 
hours spent reviewing very current slip opin- 
fons could be saved if a reasonable informa- 
tion retrieval system were devised. 

As members of the legal community, it is 
vital for us to institute reforms which will 
contribute to the efficient administration of 
justice. The American Judicature Society, as 
conceived by Herbert Lincoln Harley, serves 
a significant function in helping us to dis- 
charge this duty. 
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AMENDMENT TO UNIFORM RELOCA- 
TION ASSISTANCE AND REAL 
PROPERTY ACQUISITION POLI- 
CIES ACT OF 1970, PUBLIC LAW 
91-646 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the prob- 

lems faced by persons and businesses 

forced to move by Federal and federally 
assisted programs prior to enactment of 
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Public Law 91-646 was intolerable. Thus, 
I consider the Uniform Relocation As- 
sistance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act to be one of the major ac- 
complishments of the 91st Congress, as 
it provides for a uniform policy of as- 
sistance for those dislocated. 

The history of the passage of the bill 
in December 1970, included a commit- 
ment by the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Senate and the 
Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives to hold hearings early in 
1971 in order to make necessary amend- 
ments that could not be considered in the 
tight schedule for passage late in 1970. 

Last May, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER) and I recommended such an 
amendment, based on the act as it finally 
passed, in light of administrative regula- 
tions now issued. Our bill, S. 1819, would 
extend indefinitely the period during 
which the Federal Government pays 100 
percent of the first $25,000 of each in- 
dividual relocation payment required by 
the act. 

The bill is pending in the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations, on 
which I serve as a member, and has the 
virtually unanimous support of redevel- 
opment agencies and others affected by 
the act. Unless S. 1819 is passed by Con- 
gress by June 30 of this year, State and 
local agencies involved in federally as- 
sisted projects will be required to share 
relocation costs on the same basis as 
their project formulas, rather than re- 
ceiving the 100-percent Federal contribu- 
tion for relocation activities, as the situ- 
ation is and has been in the past. 

Mr. President, on the basis of convinc- 
ing evidence from many local commu- 
nities that they will not be able to meet 
this matching share requirement with- 
in their limited resources, I urge the sup- 
port of Senators for S. 1819, to continue 
100 percent Federal contribution for re- 
location assistance beyond June 30, and 
to insure the continuance of vital urban 
renewal activities. 


A THIRD TERM 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted at the recent news that my good 
friend J. CALEB Boccs has offered to serve 
the people of Delaware for a third term 
in the U.S. Senate. 

It has been my privilege to know “CALE” 
Boccs ever since he came to the Senate 
in January 1961. I have served side by 
side with him on the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I can person- 
ally vouch for his ability, his integrity, 
his knowledge, his fairness, and his effec- 
tiveness. 

No one is better qualified for the U.S. 
Senate, and no one is a more able cham- 
pion in behalf of the people of the First 
State than CALE BOGGS. 

Delawareans have been fortunate in- 
deed to have CALE Boccs serving them 
for more than 25 years—three terms in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, two 
terms as Governor of Delaware, and two 
terms as U.S. Senator. 

In Cate Boccs’ wealth of exerience 
and long service for Delaware the people 
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of his State have a tremendous invest- 
ment, an investment from which they 
can reap still greater returns by reelect- 
ing him. 

At the risk of seeming presumptuous 
coming as I do from the 50th and new- 
est State, may I take this opportunity to 
point out to the people of the First and 
oldest State that they would do them- 
selves a great disservice to give up the 
12 years’ seniority CALE Boccs has ac- 
cumulated for Delaware in the U.S. 
Senate. 

In an institution where length of serv- 
ice counts heavily toward a Senator’s 
effectiveness for his State, the higher up 
the seniority ladder your Senator rises, 
the stronger is your State’s voice in the 
Congress, our Nation’s highest legislative 
body. 

With Care Boces in the Senate, the 
people of Delaware can be sure they will 
have a voice and a vote on the powerful 
Appropriations Committee, which han- 
dies the appropriations for all Federal 
departments and agencies, for the judi- 
ciary, and for the Congress itself. A seat 
on the Appropriations Committee is 
greatly coveted and newcomers to the 
Senate seldom get on. It takes seniority, 
seniority which Cate Boccs has and 
which a newcomer to the Senate would 
not have. 

With Catz Boccs in the Senate, the 
people of Delaware can be sure they will 
have a voice and a vote on the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on Agriculture- 
Environmental and Consumer Protec- 
tion. Surely, both urban and rural Dela- 
wareans want to retain Delaware’s seat 
on this crucial appropriations body. 

Surely they want to retain Delaware’s 
seat through Cate Boccs on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittees on Interior 
and Related Agencies; on Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Related 
Agencies; on Military Construction; on 
Treasury-Post Office and General Gov- 
ernment where CaLe Boces is top rank- 
ing Republican; and on the District of 
Columbia. 

Surely they want to retain Delaware's 
seat through CaLe Boccs on the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, where CALE 
is the top ranking Republican on the Air 
and Water Pollution Subcommittee. 

As top ranking Republican, CALE plays 
a key role in writing legislation to help 
clean up and protect our Nation’s air 
and water and enhance our natural en- 
vironment. Young people particularly 
should have a vital interest in keeping 
CaLE Boccs in the Senate to retain this 
strategic post for Delaware, for young 
people have the biggest stake of all in the 
kind of America we will have in the next 
several decades. 

Moreover, with the announcement by 
the senior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) that this will be his last year in 
office, CALE Boccs will be the top ranking 
Republican on the Committee on Public 
Works, which in addition to air and water 
pollution has flood control, river and 
projects; improvements in navigation; 
bridges, dams, highways, and public 
buildings. 

Surely all the people of Delaware are 
interested in retaining a seat for Dela- 
ware on the Post Office and Civil Service 
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Committee, where Cate Boces is the top 
ranking Republican on the Subcommit- 
tee on Compensation and Employment 
Benefits. 

Experience, ability, leadership, a 
proven record of accomplishment, seni- 
ority—these are all components of the 
investment CaLE Boccs has amassed for 
the people of Delaware. In their own 
self-interest, they should make sure CALE 
Boccs remains in the U.S. Senate to 
strengthen even more Delaware’s voice 
in our Nation’s affairs. 

Before concluding, may I say that there 
is one special attribute which CALE Bocas 
has which should not be overlooked in 
assessing his qualifications for office, that 
is his ability to get along with everyone. 
Amiable of disposition, and true to his 
word, Cate has the happy faculty of 
being able to work well with others even 
on the most complex and difficult mat- 
ters. He is universally respected and 
liked. The people of Delaware can be 
very proud of CALE Boccs and rest as- 
sured such a man can do more for them. 

I commend Cate Boccs for his willing- 
ness to serve his people for 6 more years. 
I am confident they will have good sense 
to reelect him in November. 


DOCK STRIKES 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the hour 
of crisis again faces the Nation in the 
west coast dock strike. 

I am appalled that Congress has taken 
no action since the dock strikes started 
last July 1 on the west coast, and on 
October 1 at the east and gulf ports. 

Inaction cannot be blamed on the 
President. Nearly 2 years ago the Pres- 
ident proposed to Congress a realistic 
solution to emergency disputes in trans- 
portation, Again, on December 15, the 
President publicly requested Congress 
to consider the seriousness of the absence 
of statutory means to deal with further 
transportation emergencies, Now the ad- 
ministration has submitted special leg- 
islation setting up a three-man arbitra- 
tion board to settle the current dispute. 

Mr. President, these recent strikes 
have meant an enormous loss to our 
economy. The estimated loss to our Na- 
tion has been put at $5 billion as of De- 
cember 1971. In terms of loss in trade, 
the amount nears $3 billion. The damage 
cannot be measured in dollars alone. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
effect these dock strikes have had on our 
Nation’s farmers. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimate that the 
current tieups have reduced the price of 
a bushel of corn by 10 cents and the price 
of soybeans by as much as 25 cents per 
bushel. 

During October and November of 1970, 
the east coast and gulf ports handled 
$917 million in agricultural exports. For 
the same period in 1971, these ports 
moved only $400 million in agricultural 
exports. The strike has also brought 
many thousands of barges and freight 
cars to a standstill. The results were to 
depress farm prices almost instantane- 
ously. 

On the west coast the dock workers’ 
strike reduced agricultural exports by 
$215 million during July and September 
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compared with the previous year. The 
majority of losses were in wheat, perish- 
able vegetables and fruit. 

Tobacco exports were also adversely 
affected. In October and November 1971, 
only $6 million of tobacco were exported 
from ports along the east and gulf coasts 
compared with $136 million for the same 
period the previous year. 

Mr. President, the public’s tolerance 
for strikes is clearly diminishing. The av- 
erage citizen was foursquare behind the 
labor movement during the New Deal 
days of the 1930’s. Most of us still are, 
for the workingman has made this coun- 
try what it is. But is the workingman or 
woman really represented, or even pro- 
tected, today? Both big labor and big 
business have put on muscle since those 
days of the Wagner Act. Because of 
everyone’s dependence on the goods and 
services of our major industries, the 
public is often forced to bear the brunt 
of so-called national emergency strikes. 

With the expiration of the temporary 
injunction on the west coast without 
a final settlement and the same fate 
threatened for the east and gulf port 
strikes, I believe the public interest has 
been abused too long. The right to strike 
or lockout is an important institution of 
free collective bargaining and of our 
democratic society. It was fashioned by 
free men in a free society and it can be 
modified and improved by those free men 
whenever and wherever it reduces rather 
than expands their freedom. 

We cannot tolerate further tieups and 
stoppages forced upon us by big moneyed 
interests. The Taft-Hartley bill offered 
adequate public protection in the days 
when it was first proposed. It is no longer 
sufficient. 

Neither, is the temporary legislation 
we are soon to debate sufficient to solve 
the problem. Certainly, I support the 
President in his attempts to bring an end 
to this strike but we must not stop here. 
We must provide a permanent apparatus 
that is specifically designed to cope with 
the prevention of impending work stop- 
pages including power to require binding 
arbitration. 

Since early 1969 I have proposed leg- 
islation before Congress which would 
have such power. My legislation would 
establish a permanent commission and 
court to deal with all such disputes. As 
with the President’s special legislation, 
my bill removes Congress from direct 
arbitration and places this responsibility 
where it belongs with a high level tri- 
partisan board. This proposal is mod- 
eled after the Australian system and 
would arbitrate and where necessary 
adjudicate disputes qualifying under 
Taft-Hartley criteria. An additional fea- 
ture of this legislation is the voluntary 
participation clause. This permits any 
bona fide management and labor part- 
nership to partake of the commission’s 
facilities and expertise, provided both 
parties voluntarily agree to participa- 
tion. Aimed at public service industries 
such as teaching, refuse collection, po- 
lice and fire protection, it will offer these 
groups significant third party contribu- 
tion which is frequently missing and yet 
critical to the success of negotiations. 

The two most important elements of 
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my proposals are their representation of 
public interest through a commission 
member with designated responsibility 
and their permanence so that we will 
not be faced with having to act upon 
stop-gap legislation after severe damage 
has already been done. 

I am weary of the daily outpourings 
of Congress on the erosion of farm in- 
come and how we must legislate new 
programs to revitalize rural economies 
when this Congress has not acted to 
end a dock strike that has taken over a 
billion dollars from the pockets of Amer- 
ican farmers. At a time when we are 
spending close to $3 billion to subsidize 
agricultural production, how can we 
deny access to farm markets? 

Realizing that 53 percent of all wheat 
production in this country is for export 
and that we subsidize its production with 
$880 million in Federal funds, how can we 
then ignore this crisis? 

Mr. President, this is pure folly. 

Senators have openly deplored the oc- 
currence of the first trade deficit in 
recent history, yet it is the failure of 
Congress to act that is bound to have far 
reaching implications on trade and pos- 
sible future deficits. 

Time and time again, the public in- 
terests have been overlooked in the 
handling of labor disputes. 

We owe it to the people of the Nation 
who are increasingly victimized by vic- 
ious strikes to establish a permanent 
mechanism which would represent this 
same public as well as the rights of the 
disputing parties. 


RAILROAD RATE STRUCTURE 
SUPERVISION 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, during the 
past 10 months I have been very critical 
of the way in which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has supervised the 
rate structure of America’s railroads. I 
have pointed out that the Commission 
has permitted rate discrimination as to 
the nature and value of the commodities 
shipped and as to the direction in which 
the freight is moved. Both types of dis- 
crimination seem indefensible to me. 

Recently, a group of students at the 
George Washington University, under 
Prof. John Banzhaf, have undertaken a 
study relative to the effect of railroad 
rate policies on the environment. The 
study concludes that freight rates dis- 
courage the use of waste materials at the 
very time when we are trying to promote 
recycling in the interest of protecting our 
environment. 

Ashort time ago, I was visited by mem- 
bers of the scrap-iron industry, who 
made this same complaint. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Railroads Discourage Recycling,” writ- 
ten by Michael Drezin, and published in 
The Hatchet, the student newspaper of 
George Washington University. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BanzHar Group ExPOSÉ— RAILROADS DISCOUR- 
AGE RECYCLING 
(By Michael Drezin) 

A group of GW students investigating the 

effect of railroad rate policies on the environ- 
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ment has found that current freight rates 
discourage the use of recycled waste materials 
and favor the use of raw materials. 

Students Challenging Regulatory Agency 
Procedures (SCRAP) as the five-member 
group is known, as formed in September and 
is part of an Unfair Trade Practices course 
taught by Prof. John Banzhaf. 

According to SCRAP Chairman Neil Proto, 
the cost of transporting a ton of scrap iron 
and steel for use by the steel industry is ap- 
proximately $5.30 a ton while the cost of 
transporting iron ore is only $2.20 a ton, Proto 
also pointed out that it is more expensive to 
transport paper waste than virgin timber 
used to make paper and paper products. 

Citing a Nader study report, Proto suggest- 
ed one possible reason for the rate structure 
preferred by railroads which favor the use of 
Taw materials. According to the study “Sev- 
eral railroads are actively involved in mining 
operations which present a gigantic oppor- 
tunity for increased income.” The Union Pa- 
cific has mineral rights on ten million acres, 
the Northern Pacific has mineral rights on 
eight million acres. Both sections of land con- 
tain iron ore and lumber, the study reports. 

SCRAP has accused the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which regulates railroad 
rates, of not complying with provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act in grant- 
ing railroads across the board rate increases 
in 1970 and 1971. 

Proto said the NEPA requires federal agen- 
cies conducting activities which affect the 
environment to file an environmental im- 
pact statement with the President's Council 
on Environmental Quality. The ICC has 
failed to file this statement, he said. 

In an unsuccessful challenge to the 1970 
and 1971 rate increases, a petition filed by 
SCRAP before the ICC accused the ICC of 
failing to consider “the effect of the... rate 
increase on: The amount of energy needed to 
produce a product from recycled materials 
vs. raw materials; the effect of energy de- 
mands on the nation’s finite natural re- 
sources; “the increased likelihood” of a 
health threat resulting from the inability of 
cities to move solid wastes; “the possible 
harm to water resources, fish, and wildlife” 
resulting “from an inability to move materi- 
als for purposes of recycling and the meth- 
ods utilized for the extraction of raw ma- 
terials.” 

In its most recent action, SCRAP has per- 
suaded the ICC to deny—at least temporarily 
a request by the nation’s railroads for a two 
and a half percent interim s on 
freight service which would be followed by a 
request for a general increase on selected 
commodities. 

The railroads which requested their latest 
increase on Dec. 13, 1971 to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1972, was denied the request by the 
ICC until at least Feb. 5. 

In denying the request, the ICO said the 
railroads failed to provide environmental im- 
pact statements as required by agency rules 
in support of the NEPA. 

According to a SCRAP publication, “the 
estimated increase temporarily denied ... 
would have yielded the railroads an estimated 
$246 million annually, and the delay until at 
least Feb. 5, 1972 will cost an estimated $24 
million. 


SUPPORT FOR COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I re- 
cently had the pleasure of attending a 
meeting of the Maryland Congressional 
Delegation with a most impressive group 
of about 50 students, faculty, and admin- 
istrators from the Community College of 
Baltimore. Led by Dr. Harry Bard, presi- 
dent of CCB, the group presented a com- 
pelling case for several provisions con- 
tained in S. 659, Federal higher educa- 
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tion support legislation currently before 
Congress. 

Particular enthusiasm was shown for 
the Senate version’s $1,400 direct stu- 
dent grant provision, as well as for the 
support directed specifically at commu- 
nity colleges in the form of construction 
grants and development funds. The rep- 
resentatives also favored the House pro- 
vision for noncategorical institution aid. 

Community colleges such as CCB, serv- 
ing an urban, racially, and ethnically 
mixed student population, represent one 
of the key vehicles for expansion of edu- 
cational opportunity in this country. 
However, without Federal support pro- 
grams aimed at the needs of such insti- 
tutions, that opportunity will be trag- 
ically limited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, for the benefit of Senators, the 
statements of Mr. Doug Airey, a CCB 
student, and Mr. Clarence Gregory, a 
CCB administrator, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF DovuG AMEY, STUDENT, COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE 


My testimony, when added to that which 
you have already heard, may not be new or 
startling, but I must ask you to consider my 
statement in the light of my responsibility 
as representative of the Community College 
of Baltimore Student Government Associa- 
tion, 

Our deep concern is that if this and other 
colleges should fail to receive some form 
of general aid as proposed in the House Bill 
HR7248, the alternative for hard pressed col- 
leges would likely be an increase in tuition. 

Those who would suffer most from the ad- 
ditional burden of increased tuition would 
be the very students that urban colleges as 
ours are working to attract. 

The door would again begin to close part of 
the little distance from which it has been 
opened to students who are in financial need. 
Thus it would hurt most those who need, 
and WANT, the help most. 

It is for this reason that we would like 
to ask for your support for a reasonable gen- 
eral aid provision in the final bill. 

In support of this argument we would 
like to give you several specific examples of 
actual students and their financial situa- 
tions. 

Because of the confidential nature of this 
information, the names are omitted. I would, 
however, be willing to identify the specific 
students should you be interested in verify- 
ing this information. 

The editor of the school newspaper is a 
veteran receiving $175.00 per month, which 
is his total income for 10 months. Out of this, 
he must support himself completely, paying 
for rent, food, utilities, clothing, transpor- 
tation, and college expenses. 

Another student, the Publicity Chairman 
of the Student Government Association, is 
more fortunate in that she can live at home, 
She needs work in order to provide money 
for transportation, books, and other costs 
essential, and part of college attendance. For 
students like her, the present situation in 
the job market makes life even more dif- 
ficult than it has been now. 

With recession businesses can get more 
experienced help with resulting keener com- 
petition for jobs, according to Mrs. Mullin- 
eaux (the College Job Placement Counselor). 
Stopping the war has cut jobs. At the same 
time, returning veterans are flooding the job 
market. All of this results in a more difficult 
work situation for the average college stu- 
dent, 

The upgrading of requirements for nu- 
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merous career jobs dictates that students 
who expect to get into these fields, in order 
that they may make a contribution to our 
society and economy, must spend more time 
to prepare themselves with necessary col- 
lege education. 

Another student is part of the vanishing 
number of those under work-study pro- 
grams due to a greatly increased number of 
colleges vying for funds available, according 
to Mrs. Shirley Smith (Financial Aid Coun- 
selor). 

Another student has come through the 
Upward Bound Program, which has moti- 
vated him to continue college. At the same 
time, he works at the United States Post 
Office to help support himself, while contrib- 
uting efforts as Sophomore Class Chairman 
of the Student Government Association, 

Another individual is an ex-con, continu- 
ing his education and rehabilitation through 
the National Student Defense Loan and 
Economic Opportunity Grant Programs. He 
would receive more funds under a wider def- 
inition of matching funds as proposed to 
you. This would include scholarships under 
the EOG provisions, and because the stu- 
dent also has a councilmatic scholarship, 
it would directly increase his benefits. Cur- 
rently, he must work two full-time jobs in 
the summer to provide college costs, 

A 24-year-old, married at 16, divorced at 
22, supports two (2) children while working 
full time and continuing at night. She is 
also president of the Baltimore Social Club. 

A final example is the full-time mother, 
married to a minister, while working and 
attending college both full time. 

Another beneficiary of general aid would 
be the Community Services Division. They 
have a program starting this semester spe- 
cifically helping upgrade the skills of un- 
der- and unemployed persons. In specific, 
their Construction Technology Program is 
undertaking the rehabilitation of Baltimore 
homes for Baltimore citizens at the same 
time that students learn. 

Last year in testimony for increased aid at 
the Maryland Legislature, the Freshman 
Class Chairman concluded that “higher tui- 
tion would limit opportunities for many stu- 
dents to continue their higher education, 
consequently the student and community 
would lose.” 

In testimony before the same Legislature, 
the Student Government Association Presi- 
dent said, “Once upon a time there was a 
college (school) which sat upon a hill. This 
college was like many other colleges: it was 
centered in the community, for the commu- 
nity, to educate and train workers to return 
to the community as productive citizens, 
These were mdidle-class, working-class peo- 
ple, poor people. Many of whom had to work 
twenty to thirty hours a week to stay in 
school—to ‘better’ themselves, as they would 
call it. Things were gay. The robin sang. The 
sky was blue. But then one day the sky 
clouded over. The robin vainly flew search- 
ing... searching... for a speck of light... 
& smile. But none were to be found.” 

“Why? Why? Students began to get dark 
circles under their eyes. Their faces, lean 
and fatigued, were tainted with despair.” 

“Why? Why? Was it because they would 
return home from work with barely enough 
energy to peel off their garments and then 
collapse into one mass of fatigue on their 
beds? .. . Why did the sky cloud over?” 

Money, dust, and ducats made the sky 
cloud over. General aid must be provided to 
“make the sky blue.” 

STATEMENT OF MR. CLARENCE GREGORY, AD- 

MINISTRATOR, COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF 

BALTIMORE 


FEDERAL AID FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES— EM- 
PHASIZING THE CURRENT H.R. 7248 AND S. 659 
OMNIBUS BILLS (THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1971) 


The Community College of Baltimore, like 
most other institutions of higher education 
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around the nation, finds fiscal financing in- 
creasingly dificult. Urban colleges, such as 
ours, find themselves in a greater bind in this 
respect than some others. We exist primarily 
to attract and serve the needs of the so-called 
“inner-city or minority student.” These stu- 
dents are those who had never considered 
college before, indeed, are in many instances 
the first of their families to attend schools 
of higher education, They are the victims of 
economic deprivation and the exigencies of 
providing for the basic necessities left no 
funds to pay for education, Many of them 
have to work full time in order to pay for a 
minimal study load and at the same time 
help their families, and provide for them- 
selves. 

Low family incomes make a high percent- 
age of them eligible for student grants, loans, 
work-study, and other types of financial aid. 
CCB has the highest percentage of this low- 
income student of any Community College in 
the State of Maryland. As enrollment in- 
creases, this percentage goes up. 

If we are to remain true to our reason for 
existence, then we cannot raise tuition and 
price our students out of the higher educa- 
vional market. Noncategorical aid will keep 
us from having to raise tuition. 

In addition to the above, urban colleges 
have some other problems to a greater de- 
gree than perhaps some colleges situated 
elsewhere, The reference is to expenditures 
for so-called ethnic studies and ecological 
studies. The “ethnics”, including minorities, 
are in the nation’s urban centers. Demands 
for ethnic studies, non-existent a few years 
ago, are greater there. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of air and water pollution (ecological 
studies) haye greater concentration in the 
cities, causing the demand to seek solutions 
which take the form of additional studies, 
which, in turn, increase expenses. 

The “new” student and his college are also 
faced with expenses that were not a part of 
the college scene until recently. As previous- 
ly stated, he is probably the first of his fam- 
ily to attend a school of higher education. 
His problems in this respect have to be met 
through a program of expanded special sery- 
ices. Various kinds of counseling such as ad- 
missions testing and measurements, psycho- 
logical, job placement, financial ald, aca- 
demic, vocational, personal, career, and trans- 
fer counseling, have to be made available. In 
other years, much of this was done by col- 
lege-oriented families. In the absence of such 
help from the home, the college itself has to 
absorb this function. Special services alone 
add a great burden to ordinary college ex- 
pense. 

If the open-door policy of the urban col- 
lege is not to become a closed door, expenses 
to the student must be kept within his abil- 
ity to pay. One of the cruelest actions of one 
human to another is to crush hopes and as- 
pirations once they have been raised. The 
Community College, by making higher edu- 
cation available to those for whom it was 
closed before, has opened pathways to a bet- 
ter life. 

Now that at last Congress has put to- 
gether noncategorical aid to colleges and 
special aid to students, these forms of as- 
sistance would prove of great help to the 
neediest students. The student in the gen- 
eral education program has the same ex- 
pense as the one in vocational education. 
The making of economically secure students, 
who otherwise may never be, can only result 
in building a stronger nation. 


DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, at long 
last the press and people in all parts of 
our country are coming to the realiza- 
tion that something must be done, and 
done promptly, with regard to the west 
coast dock strike. For many months, 
since the strike began on July 1 of last 
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year, the people of my Island State of 
Hawaii have felt that their plight has 
been little known or understood by the 
country at large. 

An economic blockade, for that is 
what the dock tie-up has meant to 
Hawaii, is a slow death, like sand run- 
ning out of an hourglass. A business fails 
for lack of imported supplies, and five or 
10 or a hundred persons are thrown out 
of work. A laborer’s workweek is re- 
duced from 5 or 6 days to 2 or 3. Chlorine 
to purify drinking water is found to be in 
short supply. Warehouses run out of 
space because sugar and pineapple can- 
not be shipped to mainland markets. Tax 
revenues essential for the operation of 
public services drop sharply. Economic 
growth is set back for years to come. 

Early last week a group of concerned 
citizens came to Washington from 
Hawaii. They represented an organiza- 
tion called Operation Blackeye, in refer- 
ence to Hawaii having been struck hard 
by the economic consequences of the west 
coast dock strike. They brought with 
them 80,000 letters and petitions from 
citizens of Hawaii in all walks of life. This 
is approximately one-third of our total 
number of registered voters. Operation 
Blackeye came here to bring to the at- 
tention of Congress and the people of this 
country the critical situation in which 
the citizens of Hawaii find themselves as 
a result of this strike. They came to ask 
Congress to enact legislation promptly 
which will safeguard Hawaii. 

I was glad to welcome this group and 
to do everything possible during their 
visit to enable them to inform Members 
of Congress of the disastrous effect the 
dock strike has had on Hawaii’s people 
and economy. It is my strong hope that 
the appeal for legislative action con- 
tained in the 80,000 letters and petitions 
of Operation Blackeye will stir this Con- 
gress to immediate action on remedial 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of editorials published last week in the 
Washingon Post and the Washington 
Evening Star and a news report pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Jan. 31, 1972] 
Dock STRIKE: FARM, LABOR IMPACT 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WasnrncTON.—President Nixon has yanked 
the alarm on the West Coast dock strike 
but Congress is. responding with a ho-hum. 

The trouble is that Mr. Nixon wants com- 
pulsory arbitration, which is one of the most 
emotional issues in labor relations, and an 
election is coming up in which trade unions 
are likely to play & big part. 

At the same time many elements in the 
country are becoming concerned over a sit- 
uation in which a strike of some 100 days 
was interrupted by am 80-day so-called 
“cooling-off period’ under the Taft-Hartley 
labor law, only to have it expire with no 
cooling off, and the strike resumed again 
Jan. 17. 

The strike ts developing from a regional 
issue into a national and international affair, 
with no certain modern precedents for gov- 
ernment to follow. 
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Politically it is acute. In addition to the 
fellow-feeling which many unionists have for 
longshoremen there is the instinctive op- 
position to the precedent of compulsory ac- 
tion by labor and its frequently repeated 
charge that the Nixon administration is 
“anti-labor.” 

This was accentuated by the dramatic con- 
frontation between Mr. Nixon and the AFL- 
CIO convention at Miami last November. 
This episode, and disputes over the Pay 
Board, are believed to have produced George 
Meany’s bulldog enmity to the administra- 
tion as head of the labor organization. 

Farmers are deeply affected. The new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Earl L. Butz, is trying 
to whip up pressure to get Congress to act, 
as irritation gradually hardens to anger in 
Midwest farm areas over the tightening 
noose of the strike on agricultural exports. 

International relations are involved as the 
West Coast longshoremen attempt to seal off 
cargo getting through in Canada and Mexico 
at the far ends of their 2,000-mile picket 
line. 

James D. Hodgson, Secretary of Labor, 
says the strike costs millions of dollars a day 
and threatens to halt the nation’s economic 
recovery. 

LITTLE URGENCY FELT 

Congress, Mr, Hodgson complains, shows 
“Little sense of urgency.” 

Two weeks after the Democratic Congress 
returned to Washington a pattern is develop- 
ing that recalls 1948, when a Republican 
Congress took a languid interest in a Demo- 
cratic President’s appeals. 

Mr. Truman threw the kitchen sink at the 
80th Congress, led by Arthur Vandenberg in 
the Senate and Speaker Joseph W. Martin in 
the House. He called a futile political session 
after the Democratic National Convention in 
Philadelphia, and made the ‘“‘do-nothing 80th 
Congress” his principal campaign issue. He 
won, 

Has the 92nd Congress a place in history, 
too? 

With increasing frequency Mr. Nixon, in 
his State of the Union, budget, and economic 
messages, is stating or implying that Con- 
gress is holding up various projects. Now 
comes the dock strike, 


CONGRESS CASTIGATED 


In an appeal to Congress Jan. 21 Mr. 
Nixon called the dock strike “intolerable.” 
He used such urgent words as “insensitive,” 
“threatens,” “damaging,” “urgency,” “vital,” 
“implore” and declared that “our na- 
tional economy [has] been made hostage to 
the interests of those few who persist in 
prolonging the dispute.” 

And, then there was this Nixon comment 
about Congress: 

“For two long years, the Congress has had 
before it comprehensive proposals which I 
submitted and have repeatedly urged that it 
pass for the resolution of emergency trans- 
portation disputes. This legislation still lan- 
guishes unenacted.” 

Congress hesitates like an uncertain team 
in a firehouse that hears the alarm but isn’t 
sure its engine will run. 


COMPULSION THE ISSUE 


Should Congress now, a generation after 
the Taft-Hartley Act, write new federal legis- 
lation setting the pattern for compulsory 
arbitration which, in effect, tells a man that 
he must work, by order of the government? 

It is one of the most delicate areas in a 
democracy, for it tests the social contract 
on which democracy is based, an implied 
agreement by major elements to work for 
the good of the whole. 

A House committee starts hearings Mon- 
day, Jan. 31. 

A Senate committee took testimony from 
Labor Secretary Hodgson, but not from two 
other Cabinet members the administration 
wants to testify. 
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The administration is organizing grass- 
roots protests to Congress to stimulate the 
languid legislature. 

Mr. Nixon's remedy—special congressional 
authority to set up a three-member arbitra- 
tion board named by Mr. Hodgson from pro- 
fessional arbitrators; the strike (or lockout) 
to be illegal from the day of enactment, and 
the board’s determination to be made within 
40 days, and to be binding on all parties 
for a definite period of time, at least 18 
months. 

This is stern action for a deepening emer- 
gency. It would set a precedent probably un- 
paralleled in peacetime. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Feb. 2, 1972] 


LABOR STALEMATE 


Congressional inaction on the administra- 
tion’s call for emergency legislation in the 
West Coast dock strike is in line with the leg- 
islators’ generally sorry record on saving the 
nation from damaging labor stoppages. 

The dispute that closed the Pacific ports 
for 100 days last year and, after expiration 
of a Taft-Hartley injunction, shut them down 
again on January 17, is the kind for which 
the law should provide a method of fair and 
certain solution. While many shippers have 
made alternate arrangements, and port activ- 
ity was speeded during the cooling-off period 
in anticipation of a resumption of the walk- 
out, a prolongation of the current disruption 
would pose a substantial threat of economic 
harm. With the nation struggling to recover 
from the first trade deficit in more than 80 
years, important agricultural exports have 
been curtailed, The West Coast ports could 
lose business permanently to rivals in 
Canada and Mexico. Hawail’s major channel 
for supplies from the continent has been cut. 

Though the differences between union and 
employers have been narrowed, the uncer- 
tainty of an early settlement has left the ad- 
ministration with little choice but to seek ad 
hoc legislation, in this case requiring a return 
to work and binding arbitration, As the House 
and Senate Labor Committees drag their feet 
on the administration request, it is clear that 
the legislative need has run afoul of election- 
year politics. Congressmen, particularly 
Democratic members dependent on labor 
support, do not want to offend powerful 
unions by embracing compulsory arbitration. 

The Congress is even less likely, as labor 
girds for the attempt to hold President Nixon 
to one term, to act now on the two-year-old 
administration proposal for broader legisla- 
tion to prevent costly strikes in the trans- 
portation industry. Such legislation is need- 
ed—covering other economically vital indus- 
tries as well—because of the lack of legal 
tools to require settlements after exhaustion 
of delays under the Taft-Hartley and Rall- 
way Labor Acts. 

The administration proposal would give 
the President a set of options—including 
possible imposition of the last offer of either 
side—for ending transportation labor dis- 
putes. The plan has merit, as do broader sug- 
gestions for adjudication of otherwise in- 
soluble disputes through labor courts or some 
other binding mechanism. 

As it is, Congress repeatedly in the last 
couple of years has had to legislate specific 
settlements ending nationwide rail strikes— 
cases. in which national paralysis was so ob- 
vious that action could not be avoided. Labor 
law should not have to be made. on a case-by- 
case basis, but only Congress’ failure to ap- 
prove more comprehensive solutions has made 
this necessary, as in the West Coast dock 
crisis. 

The iegislators eventually must face the 
fact that the nation cannot continue paying 
the costs of frequent failures of the collective 
bargaining system, when these affect indis- 
pensable segments of the economy on which 
we all depend. 
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[From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1972] 
CONGRESS AND THE Dock STRIKE 


There is just one major problem standing 
in the way of legislation to try to deal with 
labor crisis like that brought about by the 
West Coast dock strike and that problem is 
named Congress. The men and women on the 
Hill won’t act on this kind of legislation dur- 
ing a crisis because they don’t want to act 
hastily. And they won't act on it at any other 
time because there isn’t a crisis to urge them 
along. The result is that nothing gets done, 
the country drifts from one major tie-up to 
another, and major sections of the economy 
are paralyzed with increasing frequency. 

Just this week, for instance, Secretary of 
Labor James D. Hodgson was up on the Hill 
urging a House Labor Subcommittee to pass 
President Nixon's emergency legislation to 
end that West Coast strike. The dockworkers 
were out for three months last summer and 
resumed their strike in mid-January after 
the President exhausted all the effective rem- 
edies available to him under existing law. 
The strike has severely damaged many West 
Coast businesses, its impact has been felt far 
beyond the confines of the docks, and inter- 
national trade has been crippled. Yet the re- 
ception given Secretary Hodgson on Capitol 
Hill indicates that Congress couldn't care 
less. 

The President has proposed that the dock- 
workers and shippers be forced into com- 
pulsory arbitration by a three-man board to 
be selected by Secretary Hodgson, The board's 
decision would be binding for at least 18 
months. While this is not a particularly good 
way to break a labor-management impasse, 
it is better than letting the strike drag on 
and it is better than anything anybody in 
Congress has proposed. Yet a Republican 
member of the House subcommittee, Repre- 
sentative Reid of New York, told Mr. Hodgson 
that Congress won’t act on an emergency 
basis and the committee chairman, Repre- 
sentative Thompson of New Jersey, said the 
committee couldn't act without going over 
the proposal with “a fine-tooth comb.” We 
can’t help wondering what the committee 
has been doing for the past few years if it 
doesn’t understand already what this legisla- 
tion means and what this particular strike 
means. 

For more than two years, the administra- 
tion has been asking Congress to deal with 
the problem of strikes in the transportation 
industries. These are particularly crucial to 
the economy since they tie up not only one 
industry but, eventually, most other indus- 
tries as well. The attitude of Congress toward 
the administration’s pleas has been to ignore 
them and to intervene in such strikes only 
when the situation got so desperate that 
something had to be done. Indeed, Secretary 
Hodgson has warned Congress that it better 
face the problem squarely and delegate pow- 
er to deal with these situations or get ready 
to undertake the role of chief mediator it- 
self. Since history suggests that Congress is 
perhaps the worst possible mediator of labor 
disputes, the proper course of action is quite 
clear, Yet, Congress not only refuses to take 
that course, it refuses even to seriously con- 
sider taking it as far as we can tell. 

Dealing with labor questions like this is 
always hard for politicians and particularly 
hard in an election year. But sooner or later 
the public interest is going to have to be 
injected into this particular area of labor ne- 
gotiations. Congress could save many inno- 
cent bystanders from considerable harm and 
do its part to keep the economy running 
smoothly by acting sooner rather than later. 


TRAPPED RESIDENTS OF INNER 
CITIES 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, many of the 
residents of our inner city neighborhoods 
feel trapped. They have worked hard to 
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earn a living and raise a family. But the 
only investment they may have is their 
home. In all too many cases, however, 
these homes are beginning to deteriorate, 
as the neighborhood around them under- 
goes the signs of gradual decay. 

Unable to afford the luxury of subur- 
ban living and too affluent for public 
housing, these residents frequently de- 
sire to remain in the old neighborhood, 
where their longtime friends and ac- 
quaintances still live. They are plagued 
by rising taxes and the fact that their 
homes are in need of costly repairs. For 
those who have retired and who are liv- 
ing on a modest, fixed income, these re- 
pairs become impossible to afford. 

They want to help themselves but they 
simply cannot afford to do so. They do 
not want to wait for the bulldozer to re- 
new their neighborhood. They would 
rather do it themselves. 

It is for that reason that I have joined 
the Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
STON), in introducing S. 3109, the Urban 
Rehabilitation Act of 1972. 

This measure would permit residences 
to be rehabilitated without increasing 
the monthly mortgage payment. By using 
the credit of the Federal Government to 
guarantee mortgages, these property 
owners could gain a more favorable in- 
terest rate and thereby save the homes 
that they have worked so hard to build. 

This approach is not designed for the 
neighborhood which has already become 
a slum. Rehabilitation will not work in 
such instances. This measure is designed 
to arrest urban decay, rather than to re- 
place urban renewal. It is designed to 
protect old neighborhoods, rather than 
create new ones. 

The physical deterioration which ex- 
ists in our inner cities was dramatically 
reported in the February 3, 1972, issue of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have that an article en- 
titled “60 Percent of Cleveland Housing 
Is Rated Poor or Worse,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srxry Percent OF CLEVELAND HOUSING Is 

RATED “Poor” oF WORSE 
(By Donald Sabath) 

Cleveland’s housing stock continues to de- 
teriorate and the abandonment of housing 
in four East Side neighborhoods has reached 
crisis proportions. 

This was the report given last night by 
Howard B, Klein, who was elected chairman 
of the Cuyahoga County Regional Planning 
Commission. He spoke at the Royal Oak 
Room in the Terminal Tower at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting. 

The commission released the first two of 
three reports on the housing stock in the 
county. 

Klein, a Higbee vice president, said it was 
no surprise that the most severe housing 
problem exists in the city of Cleveland. 

“Six out of 10 dwelling units—fully 60% — 
of the housing in Cleveland is rated as poor 
or worse in terms of its conditions and gen- 
eral marketability,” he said. 

Klein said this percentage totals 150,000 
units. The information came from the Cuya- 
hoga County Auditor’s office, he said. 

“Over three-fourths of the housing in 
Cleveland was built before the Depression 
and over one-fourth was built before the 
turn of the century,” he explained. “In 
short, most of Cleveland’s housing is old, in 
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poor condition and only marginally market- 
able.” 

The abandonment of housing is blamed on 
the exodus of 125,000 persons from Cleve- 
land during the 1960s, he added. 

“This has resulted in a housing crisis in 
the east central, Glenville, Hough and the 
west central areas,” Klein said. “These neigh- 
borhoods together lost almost one-third of 
their population and about one-fifth of the 
housing units during the past decade.” 

In 1970, he explained, 13% of tho remain- 
ing units in these four neighborhoods stood 
vacant, 

“Unless something drastic happens to turn 
these present trends around, the population 
loss and abandonment of housing in these 
neighborhoods, and probably in others, will 
very likely become even more severe in the 
future.” 

Klein also said that new homes may soon 
be priced out of the market for not only 
low-income families, but also the wealth- 
lest. 

“In 1964, the average price of a new home 
in Cuyahoga County was $22,482,” he said. 
“In 1969, the price jumped to $35,187. At the 
rate of inflation, the average new home today 
sells for over $40,000.” 

Klein said the reports show that the hous- 
ing problems of Cuyahoga County are not 
confined to the city of Cleveland, nor are they 
confined to racial minorities. 

“They affect almost everybody in the 
county,” he said. 


REVALUATION OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, it is now 
reliably reported that the administration 
will submit the legislation to formally 
revalue the dollar this week, having se- 
cured significant short- and long-term 
trade concessions from our major trading 
partners. 

As was expected, the announcement 
that a “balanced package” of trade con- 
cessions had been negotiated with the 
European Common Market had the ef- 
fect of calming the world’s monetary 
markets which had shown considerable 
nervousness in the preceding weeks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent article published in the Wall 
Street Journal of February 7, on the sub- 
ject of the devaluation bill and the trade 
negotiations, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nrxon SHORTLY To Ask Concress To 
Devatve DOLLAR sy LIFTING PRICE OF 
Gord $3 AN OUNCE 
The Nixon administration will formally ask 

Congress early this week to devalue the dol- 

lar by raising the price of gold, as the U.S. 

agreed to do seven weeks ago, 

William Eberle, the President’s interna- 
tional trade representative, cleared the way 
for the measure on Friday when he agreed 
in Brussels on what he called a “balanced 
package” of trade concessions with the Com- 
mon Market. Terms, though, weren't dis- 
closed. 

The U.S. has sought, and apparently at- 
tained, other trade concessions from Japan 
and Canada in bilateral talks. It’s expected 
that either the White House or the Treasury 
Department will summarize the results of 
these trade negotiations in a formal an- 
nouncement early this week. 

Japan has already disclosed its trade con- 
cessions to the U.S. These include reduc- 
tions of tariffs on several items, Japanese 
Ambassador Nobuhiko Ushiba said the Japa- 
nese concessions would ease restrictions on 
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items that account for about $650 million of 
U.S. exports to Japan annually. 

The administration’s bill will propose a $3 
increase in the official price of gold, to $38 
an ounce. Chairman Wright Patman (D., 
Texas) of the House Banking Committee 
said the panel wouldn't delay hearings on 
the bill. Other sources said the House com- 
mittee hearings may take only a day or two. 

Some monetary authorities predicted that 
transmission of the bill, and its passage, 
could go a long way to claiming world mone- 
tary and gold markets, which have been ex- 
tremely skittish in recent days, Indeed, the 
announcement of the U.S.-Common Mar- 
ket accord in Brussels brought new strength 
to the U.S. dollar and prompted an easing 
in the free market price for gold. 

Mr. Eberle described the U.S.-Common 
Market accord as “a proposed agreement in 
principle and in substance” on trade rela- 
tions. The agreement, he said, contains 
“short, medium and long-term” elements 
that “help assure” the passage of a clean 
gold bill in Congress this week. 


CONTAINS EUROPEAN CONCESSIONS 


He believes, that is, that the pact con- 
tains enough concessions from the Europeans 
to forestall attachment of protectionist 
amendments to the U.S, devaluation bill. 

But neither Mr. Eberle nor Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, the European Communities commis- 
sioner for trade relations, would disclose the 
substance of the agreement. Mr. Eberle ex- 
plained that its final text is still being draft- 
ed, that it remains subject to approval by 
the Common Market council of ministers 
and subject to “a last look by me” at the 
text when drafted. 

Both men said the text would be published 
sometime this week in Brussels and Wash- 
ington. But Mr. Eberle said he didn’t know 
whether it would be published before the 
gold bill was submitted to Congress this 
week, 

While declining to discuss the substance 
of the agreement, members of Mr. Eberle’s 
negotiating team indicated that the prob- 
lems that had caused a projected one-day 
wrap-up session to spill over into Friday in- 
volved “editing and wording.” Any points 
that would have to go back to the Common 
Market's council of ministers for special ap- 
proval would concern “wording but not fig- 
ures,” these sources said. 

This indicates that the short-term “con- 
cessions” of the EC probably stand as the 
council mandated them to their negotiators. 

The Common Market had offered to stock- 
pile 1.5 million tons of grain from its 1971- 
72 harvest, up from the 1.2 million tons 
originally offered but well below the 3.4 mil- 
lion tons of the U.S. request. The object of 
the stockpile is to hold the wheat off world 
markets where it competes with U.S. exports 
and works to lower the world price. The Com- 
mon Market had also offered to lower its 
tariffs on oranges for June through Septem- 
ber to 4% from 15%, among other conces- 
sions. 

On the question of tobacco, where the 
U.S. objects to internal Common Market 
taxes that tend to erect nontariff barriers 
against imports of U.S. leaf, it seemed likely 
as the talks ended that the EC will under- 
take to keep American interests in mind in 
setting such taxes. 

In like fashion, the EC is expected to 
undertake to keep the U.S. informed of its 
trade talks with Sweden, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Iceland, Finland and Portugal. The U.S. 
had asked to be direct observers in these 
talks to look out for U.S. interests. 

The Common Market member countries 
are France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 

One problem that delayed a settlement con- 
cerned a joint declaration of intent to hold 
a “complete reexamination of the totality of 
international economic relations,” as the 
proposed text read. This would involve an 
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examination of the problems, starting this 
year, and culminate in 1973 in broad and 
far-reaching negotiations, comparable with 
the Kennedy round of talks in the 1960s un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

PREFERENTIAL AGREEMENTS 

At issue here was the U.S. distaste for 
preferential trade agreements that the EC has 
and might like to renew with other nations 
and groups of nations. Both sides believe they 
have arrived at a wording satisfactory to all. 

The mere announcement of a U.S.-Common 
Market agreement, even in advance of terms, 
was enough of a hypo for the U.S. dollar on 
international monetary markets. 

In Frankfurt, where the dollar had closed 
at 3.1912 marks on Thursday, the West Ger- 
man central bank was forced to intervene in 
early dealings Friday to keep the U.S. cur- 
rency from plunging further. But then came 
the announcement, and the dollar jumped 
to close at 3.202 marks. 

On the London Market, the pound also 
weakened against the dollar after the an- 
nouncement, closing at $2.599, off from 
$2.6047 at Thursday’s close. 

The pattern was repeated, in reverse, on 
the London gold market, where speculators, 
industrial users and miners trade the pre- 
cious metal. 

National central banks, since March 1968, 
have refrained from trading on this market, 
valuing their gold among themselves at $35 
an ounce, soon to be officially reset at $38 an 
ounce, The price on the so-called free mar- 
ket spared of governmental intervention, had 
skyrocketed early last week to near $50 an 
ounce on speculation that the U.S. wouldn’t 
limit its increase to only $3 an ounce. 

The price fell back later in the week when 
the U.S. Treasury insisted that tt would stick 
with its $38 plan. It fell further Friday on 
the announcement of the Brussels accord. 
London dealers fixed the bullion price Friday 
afternoon at $47 an ounce, off fully $1 an 
ounce from the day before. 

“It was a one-way market with speculators 
cashing in on their profits,” one dealer said. 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, the sub- 
mission of this devaluation legislation 
meets the U.S. commitment made in 
Washington on December 16 and which 
is an integral part of the interim pack- 
age of currency realinements agreed to 
by the major industrial nations of the 
world, I emphasize the words “interim 
package” because many issues remain 
unresolved, a long and difficult period of 
negotiations lies ahead on the long-term 
reform of the international monetary 
system. 

One of the most thoughtful studies 
that has been made on the long-term 
reforms that will be needed was prepared 
this January by 12 internationally 
known economists representing the 
United States, Canada, the Common 
Market, and Japan. The study entitled 
“Reshaping the International Economic 
Order” has been published by the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
tion of the report which sets forth the 
pending long-term issues of monetary 
reform be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From Reshaping the International 
Economic Order] 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY ARRANGEMENTS 


The agreement reached in Washington on 
December 18 established some features of 
the international monetary system but left 
others to be settled later. There was agree- 
ment on the par values or central rates of 
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the currencies of the leading industrial 
countries and on the width of the band 
within which exchange rates would be al- 
lowed to move around those parities. But 
there was no agreement on the conditions 
that should govern future changes in pari- 
ties and the degree of flexibility to be ex- 
pected in the new par values; on the condi- 
tions on which any one reserve asset would 
be convertible into other reserve assets; or 
on measures for the creation of new reserve 
assets, In other words, there was no explicit 
agreement on any one of the three funda- 
mental elements in the international mone- 
tary system: the mechanism of adjustment 
to surpluses and deficits; the means of pre- 
serving confidence in alternative reserve as- 
sets; and methods of generating new inter- 
national liquidity. 

Such an agreement is indispensable to any 
long-term settlement. First of all, the mech- 
anism of adjustment has to be improved. 
The reluctance of countries to allow changes 
in exchange rates to play their part, espe- 
cially over the past ten years or so, has per- 
petrated imbalances that had to be financed 
and that generated increasing distrust of ex- 
isting exchange rates. Less rellance on the 
financing of deficits and more on their elim- 
ination through exchange rate adjustments 
is obviously desirable, and the main issue to 
be determined is what form of flexibility in 
exchange rates would work best. Flexibility 
should not be abused, however, but should 
be used as a means of correcting external im- 
balance and never made a substitute for 
measures of domestic policy to raise the level 
of employment. It is not the function of ex- 
change rate adjustments to secure full 
employment. 

The achievement of a satisfactory adjust- 
ment mechanism to preserve international 
balance is the chief requirement—but by it- 
self it is not enough. It is also necessary to 
ensure that existing reserve assets are firmly 
held. If central banks, for example, come to 
distrust the dollar because of the large total 
of U.S. external quick liabilities, a fresh crisis 
may be precipitated because these banks will 
be unwilling to accept more dollars or will 
try to secure convertibility into some other 
reserve asset. In all probability, this situa- 
tion would give rise to sharp and undesirable 
changes in the dollar parities of other cur- 
rencies and renew world uneasiness about 
the possibility of competitive devaluations. 

This danger has to be viewed against the 
background of the very large total of U.S. 
dollars already held by central banks ($45 
billion at the end of September 1971 and 
rising fast) and the possible need to go on 
financing a continuing U.S. deficit for some 
time. The urgency of international negotia- 
tion for a long-term settlement derives 
mainly from the need to deal with this large 
overhang of inconvertible dollars. 

In addition, agreement will have to be 
reached on the future role of the dollar as a 
reserve asset and on how, if the world is not 
to be kept supplied with additional reserve 
assets indefinitely by means of a U.S. deficit, 
the genuine need for fresh injections of 
liquidity is to be satisfied. This is the third 
element required in any reconstruction of 
the existing system. 

The use of the dollar as a reserve currency 
is widely thought to confer privileges on the 
United States that should be brought to an 
end. This is not, however, as easy as it may 
seem. The reserve currency role does not re- 
sult from any initiative by the United States 
and cannot be terminated by a unilateral de- 
cision on its part. Moreover, so long as the 
dollar continues to be the currency of inter- 
vention, and the U.S. economy and financial 
institutions occupy a dominant position in 
international trade and finance, there is an 
unavoidable asymmetry in the system. This 
asymmetry makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to reduce the dollar to the same status 
as that of other currencies or to ensure for 
the United States the same freedom of action 
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in relation to exchange rates as that enjoyed 
by other countries. Nevertheless, it is not in 
the general interest to tuate a system 
that links the creation of additional liquidity 
with the continuation of U.S. deficits and 
multiplies the danger of switches between 
alternate reserve assets. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. ANN BAKER 
FURROW, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity to recognize and applaud 
one of Tennessee’s most outstanding 
women, Mrs. Ann Baker Furrow, of 
Knoxville. Last year, Gov. Winfield Dunn 
appointed Mrs. Furrow as a member of 
the University of Tennessee Board of 
Trustees. She is the first woman and 
also, at 26, one of the youngest members 
ever to be appointed to that body in the 
176-year history of the university. 

Mrs. Furrow’s appointment is only the 
latest of her many achievements. As a 
fine sportswoman, runner-up for the Na- 
tional Women’s Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship and winner of the Tennessee 
State Women’s Golf Championship, Mrs. 
Furrow, a native of Maryville, was the 
first recipient of the Robert Neyland 
scholarship for athletic and academic 
achievement while attending the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. While at the uni- 
versity, Ann served as president of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority, was named to Who’s 
Who, received a Mortar Board Senior 
Citation, and served as vice president of 
Associated Women Students. 

Since her graduation, Mrs. Furrow has 
been active in many civic activities, in- 
cluding the Dogwood Arts Festival in 
Knoxville, the Knoxville Symphony So- 
ciety, and the Tennessee Junior Golf 
Association, as well as working with a 
Knoxville real estate firm. She is married 
to Mr. Sam Furrow, a Knoxville attorney. 

Last December, Mrs. Furrow delivered 
the commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Knoxville. Her 
remarks and advice to UT graduates de- 
scribe the personal creed by which Mrs. 
Furrow has lived. They will, I think, be 
of value to all American youth. I ask 
unanimous consent that her address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY Mrs. ANN BAKER 
Furrow 

Today is an important day for each of you, 
not only because it is your graduation day, 
but also because it is the first day of the rest 
of your life. The greatest thing I could hope 
for each of you is that the rest of your life 
would be rich, fulfilled, and happy—what I 
would consider successful. To me, success is 
not defined in terms of prestige symbols or 
material wealth, but rather in terms of satis- 
faction, peace of mind, fulfillment, and crea- 
tive accomplishment. Based on what I have 
observed in individuals I think we all would 
consider successful. I would like to give you 
only two suggestions that might aid you in 
obtaining this successful life: 

1. Always have a goal before you, a sense of 
direction 

2. Always think you can reach that goal. 

Man is by nature a goal-striving, goal- 
oriented mechanism. In a sense, he is func- 
tionally like a bicycle. A bicycle maintains its 
poise and equilibrium only so long as it is 
going forward towards something—to some 
point. We are engineered along the same 
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lines—as goal-seeking mechanisms. When we 
have no personal goal which we are interested 
in and which “means something” to us, we 
are apt to go around in circles, feel “lost” 
and find life “aimless” and “purposeless.” 
Life becomes worthwhile when we have 
worthwhile goals, 

Today you, and your parents, have reached 
a goal you set years ago, and I know you 
must feel a great sense of satisfaction and 
happiness from this accomplishment. But 
now with the rest of your life before you, 
you must set other goals—and this means 
any goal. It can be long range, such as be- 
coming head of a company, writing a book, 
making discoveries to improve the environ- 
ment, becoming a head football coach, or 
getting your children through college. They 
can be short range goals such as beating 
Arkansas, cooking a good meal, painting a 
picture, shooting an 80 in golf, getting a 
job promotion, or improving the aroma at 
Stinky Creek. The scope of the goal is not 
important—the fact that you have some 
goal is! 

So my first suggestion that might help you 
attain a fulfilled, successful life is this—get 
yourself a goal; get a project; stay busy doing 
something creative; always have something 
ahead of you to “look forward to,” to “work 
for” and to “hope for.” 

My second suggestion is to think you can 
accomplish whatever you set out to do. You 
might call this attitude positive thinking or 
self-confidence or any number of related 
titles. But the point is “Be the man who 
thinks he can” and you can do it. I have 
always felt that this was an important atti- 
tude to take towards life, and one day several 
years ago I found a poem that I frequently 
refer to when I need a “boost.” 


THE MAN WHO THINKS HE CAN 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 

If you think you dare not, you don’t! 

If you'd like to win, but think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch that you won’t. 


If you think you'll lose, you’re lost; 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind! 


If you think you're outclassed, you are; 

You've got to think high to rise, 
You've got to be sure of yourself 
Before you can win the prize. 


Life’s battles don’t always go 

To the strongest or fastest man; 

But sooner or later the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can! 


By coincidence I saw two weeks ago in a 
Nashville paper where Coach Johnny Majors, 
who was just chosen Coach of the Year, used 
this same poem in a speech he gave there. 

You do hear so much in sports about the 
necessity of a positive or winning attitude. 
It is very obvious in a sporting event, espe- 
cially in a man-to-man confrontation, that 
if you go into a match with the idea that 
you can’t win, then you never will. Henry 
Ford once said, “If you think you can or if 
you think you can’t, then you are right on 
both points.” 

But this positive “can-do” attitude is just 
as important in all arenas of your life—in 
your business life, your home life, and your 
religious life. Many of you are probably sit- 
ting there saying “I just don’t have the abil- 
ity to do what I really want to do—to get my 
Masters or Doctorate, or to get a particular 
job. But this feeling is wrong. You can do 
anything you really want to do if you are 
willing to pay the price. A few of you are 
fortunate to have exceptional intelligence or 
ability, but each of you can be exceptional. 

Any businessman, any educator, any per- 
son that is in a leadership position will say 
without hesitation that an individual with 
& positive attitude is much more valuable 
than someone with more ability or more in- 
telligence but with a defeatist outlook. So 
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always take the attitude that any goal or 
task may be tough, but that it can be licked; 
and you will be surprised at the things you 
can accomplish. 

Today you are beginning the rest of your 
life; and if you can find true happiness, ful- 
fillment and peace of mind, then I think you 
will have had a successful life. I sincerely 
believe that if you will always have some 
goal before you, no matter how big or small, 
how long-range or short-range, but Just some 
goal; and if you will approach that goal and 
approach life with a positive “can-do” atti- 
tude, then you will be well on your way to 
that successful life; and I wish this for every 
one of you! 


SOCIAL SECURITY CLAIMS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, although 
social security was never meant to cover 
the full financial needs of individuals, we 
know that millions of Americans today 
are forced to depend almost solely upon 
benefit checks, and moreover, a great 
many are completely dependent on those 
checks. This dependence is the conse- 
quence of many factors, such as disability 
which prevents a beneficiary from work- 
ing, job discrimination, employers who 
have not provided expected pensions, and 
past earnings that were too low to permit 
adequate savings during a working life- 
time. 

Our senior citizens, already the prime 
victims of inflation, our cruelest tax, are 
being asked to bear the burden of yet 
another problem originating in Wash- 
ington, that is, the bungling and delays 
in getting social security checks to their 
recipients. 

These may be procedural matters to a 
faceless bureaucrat or a soulless com- 
puter in Washington. But, they are mat- 
ters of acute misery and, yes, of disaster 
to the older man and woman whose often 
feeble body of life hangs from the 
thread of those green social security 
checks. 

If such a check is 2 days late in ar- 
riving because a holiday forces a post- 
ponement in their being received in the 
mail, the result can be no food or some 
other horribly real hardship for the re- 
cipient. 

From a longer term view, complains 
received by my office indicate that the 
handling of claims by the Social Security 
Administration has been the cause of 
much unnecessary heartache and hard- 
ship. 

Disabled and elderly persons are suf- 
fering undue hardships and deep frustra- 
tions while enduring the time-consuming 
processing of applications and claims, er- 
rors in payment and delays in payment 
at a time in their lives when financial 
assistance is particularly needed. 

My own office files continuously bulge 
further with complaints from social se- 
curity beneficiaries. It seems to me that 
it is time that an examination of the 
social security claims process be made. 

I would urge that the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare undertake an efficiency study of 
the claims process in the Social Security 
Administration. 

It would be my hope that such a study 
might consider the implementation of 
new and more equitable procedures. 

I believe this to be necessary if the un- 
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fortunate bungling that has charac- 
terized the claims process in the past year 
are not to be repeated. 

Allow me to cite some examples of the 
impact which administrative delays have 
had upon some of my constituents. 

After filing the initial application for 
benefits and then waiting the requisite 
6-month period following her disability, 
a 5l-year-old Providence woman, who 
was unable to work and in dire need of 
financial assistance to help defray medi- 
cal expenses, had to wait an additional 
6 months before a determination was 
made on her claim. 

It took 4 months for payment to be 
reinstated to a Cumberland widow in her 
seventies because of an inadvertent er- 
ror at the social security office. Another 
unfortunate incident in this case oc- 
curred after my constituent had notified 
the social security office that he had 
moved. The Social Security Administra- 
tion, although recording the change of 
address on her own account, failed to do 
so on payment from her husband’s 
account. 

At still a later date, my constituent 
contacted my office after being advised 
that an overpayment had been made on 
her widow's benefits. A reply to my in- 
quiry into this matter indicated that the 
notice of overpayment was in error and 
a check was to be made payable for the 
amount erroneously withheld. 

A 68-year-old Providence woman re- 
ceived a notice of overpayment. Benefits 
were stopped. An investigation revealed 
that a duplicate financial report had 
been made. But, it took 4 months to re- 
cover the payments. To further compli- 
cate this individual’s case, during the 
“waiting” period, Congress had passed 
an amendment to increase benefits 
which, of course, she could not receive. 
Unfortunately, the proper adjustments 
had not been recorded to this account 
and it was necessary to file a separate re- 
port so that a check for the increased 
benefits could be issued. 

In October 1970, I intervened on be- 
half of a 75-year-old man from West 
Warwick, who had not received benefits 
from February 1970, because a question 
had arisen in his proof of age evidence. 
This claim traveled back and forth, to 
and from Rhode Island, Baltimore, and 
the New York payment center. In De- 
cember 1970, the claim was approved on 
a local level. However, Baltimore and 
New York did not agree with this deci- 
sion and requested still additional evi- 
dence. In May 1971, this claim was finally 
approved. 

A Warwick man who is self-employed, 
working on a commission with no com- 
pany benefits, has advised me that he 
filed several applications because the So- 
cial Security Administration had no rec- 
ord of his ever filing a claim, and that he 
had to wait 2 years for a decision to be 
made on his claim. 

I first indicated my interest in the 
claim of a Manville, R.I. citizen when 
he informed me of his decision to re- 
quest a reconsideration on his claim for 
disability benefits in October 1969. In 
December 1970 I received official noti- 
fication that his claim for disability 
benefits had been approved. However, 
after being advised by his attorney that 
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there would be no fee, the Social Se- 
curity Administration took the liberty 
of making the 25-percent deduction. I 
was advised in April 1971 that a check 
was being mailed to my constituent. 

A particularly sad experience was that 
of a widow and mother of six minor 
children, This woman became quite ill 
and was forced to place her children in 
a home supported by the Catholic char- 
ity. Benefits for the children were for- 
warded to the home. When she was well 
again, she regained custody of her chil- 
dren and notified the Social Security 
Administration to make the necessary 
corrections when mailing the children’s 
checks. The address change should have 
received clearance so that the widow 
would receive the checks. Upon notifi- 
cation the first payment was made. 
However, it was learned that the cor- 
rection of address did not, in fact, clear 
and further payments were not being 
made following the initial check. The 
family was forced to go on relief and, 
subsequently, seek legal assistance after 
failure to receive payment for 3 months. 

Another most difficult case involves 
a Portsmouth, R.I. mother with three 
children who was twice widowed and had 
since remarried in 1966. This woman 
filed a change in status report with the 
Social Security Administration upon her 
third married. Three years later, she 
received a notification from that office 
that she had been overpaid benefits 
amounting to $2,234.20 and that an 
initial payment would be expected with- 
in 30 days. My constituent, after nu- 
merous attempts to clarify the situation, 
and after being told by a local social 
security representative that “he could 
not understand how it happened,” asked 
for my help. I immediately intervened 
on her behalf only to be told by the Com- 
missioner of Social Security that: 

Even though the Administration was in 
error in making incorrect payments, she 
could not be granted relief from repayment 
of such amount, 


I have since advised my constituent 
of her right to request a hearing of the 
Bureau of Hearings and Appeals. I re- 
gret to say, however, that I was notified 
this past month that her appeal had 
been denied. 

I have mentioned only a few cases, but 
there are many, many more. 

While I realized that the work of the 
employees of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is most difficult, and some- 
times very tedious and boring, I think 
it is important that they remember that 
the faceless paper that they shuffle from 
desk to desk concerns the fate of real 
people—many of whom have already suf- 
fered their share of indignities and who 
could do well without suffering aggra- 
vation at the hands of careless bureau- 
crats in Baltimore and elsewhere. 

The number of persons whose eco- 
nomic well being is dependent upon the 
largesse of the Social Security Admin- 
istration is increasing each day. Within 
a year and a half the administration 
expects the Social Security Administra- 
tion to take over the handling of welfare 
cases from the States. 

If the Social Security Administration 
is to handle the increasing workload 
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efficiently, and with a spirit of kindness, 
I believe steps must be taken now to 
reform their slow and clumsy procedures 
for handling claims. 


EDUCATION BUDGET, FISCAL 1973 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
February 3, it was my privilege to testify 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations regarding the administration’s 
budget for education, fiscal 1973. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks to the committee be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNITED STATES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1973 
Statement of the Honorable ALAN CRANSTON 
Mr. Chairman, and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee: It is a great honor 
to appear before you in these hearings on 
the federal budget proposals for fiscal year 
1973. I thank you for the opportunity to 
speak on behalf of the students, teachers, 
administrators, and school boards actively 
involved in serving the nation at every level 
and segment of the American educational 
system, public and private. 


PRESSURES FOR CHANGE IN FUNDING PATTERNS 


Senators are as conscious as I am that 
events are moving swiftly and with irresisti- 
ble force, shaping and forming vastly differ- 
ent patterns of financing the systems which 
interlock to make up the totality of Ameri- 
can education. 

The Serrano case in California, decisions 
in New Jersey, Minnesota—the Austin, Texas, 
and Richmond, Virginia, holdings—all pre- 
sage fundamental changes in our traditional 
patterns of school finance. These decisions, 
and others, reflect the concerns which in- 
formed the Task Force reports on educd- 
tional finance of elementary and secondary 
schools of the past two administrations. 

-In the realms of vocational education, 
education for the handicapped, our two-year 
community and junior colleges, our four- 
year undergraduate institutions, and our 
graduate and professional training centers, 
the events of the past decade have produced 
pressures of such magnitude that only a 
further major enlistment of our national 
resources can resolve them. 

Legislation on the verge of enactment, 
when operative and funded, may provide the 
necessary resources to do the job; but until 
these proposed programs can begin to op- 
erate effectively, it is all the more impor- 
tant that existing programs receive con- 
tinued and increased financial support. Later 
this morning you will hear the case presented 
by my good friend Roger Heyns of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, specifically on 
the importance of fuller funding of the 
Higher Education authorities. As one whose 
present concerns as a member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee include 
the post-secondary educational areas, par- 
ticularly the community colleges of my state, 
I know that his advice to you is well-con- 
sidered. On a somewhat more constricted 
area, but one of deep concern and intense 
interest—the administration proposals for 
radical resection and revision of the funding 
patterns under P.L. 874 and P.L. 815 im- 
pacted areas assistance—the information be- 
ing brought to your attention by Mr. David 
Fish of San Diego will merit careful con- 
sideration. 

INCREASED MASKS CUTS IN STATE OPERATED 

PROGRAMS 

The current proposal, even though they 
contain ‘promises of funding when new pro- 
posed legislation Is enacted, use the $6.1. bil- 
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lion recommended to mask an effective cut 
of $329 million under FY 1972 for programs 
characterized by one common factor. Each 
is a state-grant, state-formula program 
whose ground rules are fairly well under- 
stood because the programs have been in 
existence long enough to work out many of 
the difficulties which occur in the initial op- 
erational years of a new enterprise. Using the 
states of Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota 
and Washington as models, let me illustrate: 

For programs involving state grants funded 
in FY 1972, but with zero funding proposed 
for FY 1973 in the budget estimate, Louisiana 
would lose: 

$1.6 million—Title III National Defense 
Act—matching grants for equipment and 
minor remodeling. 

$2.9 million—Sec. 3(b) children under P.L. 
874—School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas (unless such children have uniformed 
parent.) 

$132.3 thousand—B-2 of Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act—Attracting and 
Qualifying Teachers. 

$78.7 thousand—Title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act—University Extension and Com- 
munity Services Act. 

$228.5 thousand—Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act—Undergraduate Instructional 
Equipment. 

$825.0 thousand—tTitle I and State Admin- 
istration of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act. 

$188.9 thousand—Bankhead-Jones Act— 
Land-Grant College support. 

$174.6 thousand—Title II of the Library 
Services and Construction Act—Public Li- 
brary Construction matching grant program. 

$204.5 thousand—Title I of the Library 
Services and Construction Act—Public Li- 
brary Services ($16.6 million cut nationally. 
Louisiana in FY 1972 received $836.2 thou- 
sand; estimated based upon a 25% cut.) 

Total—$6.332 million. 


For the same programs, the cuts in funds 
available under FY 1972 for the states indi- 
cated, would result in losses as follows: 


Mississippi 
New Hampshire 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


Sums of greater magnitude would be in- 
volved for states such as New York, Califor- 
nia, Michigan and Pennsylvania. But the 
point is that each and every state, under 
the budget proposal, will stand to lose sub- 
stantial amounts for working programs de- 
spite the rhetoric which the Wall Street 
Journal commented upon as follows, in an 
editorial of January 28, 1972: 


“PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 


“The current budget reiterates as a guid- 
ing principle the President’s belief that an 
increasing share of our national resources 
must be returned to private citizens and 
state and local governments to enable them— 
rather than the federal government—to meet 
individual and community needs.” 

Certainly in this area of discontinuance of 
established programs which provide, by for- 
mula, determinable sums for laudable pur- 
poses, the principle seems to have been hon- 
ored in the breech. 

But, Mr. Chairman, material such as the 
foregoing belongs more properly in the hear- 
ings ahead by the subcommittee on the 
specifics of line item funding. I have touched 
upon it as illustrative of the difficulties we 
face as we learn painfully that we cannot 
accept blindly, at face value, statements 
such as: “Funding proposed for Federal Ed- 
ucation in FY 1973 shows a steep increase of 
16% from actual 1971 spending.” If across 
the board cost increases of 20% have occurred 
in the same period, then the statement 
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should be rephrased to relate: “4% cut in 
goods and services expected to occur in FY 
1973.” The $6.1 billion for education pro- 
grams in the budget needs to be viewed in 
the following perspectives: 

$1.225 billion of the total is not legally 
fundable as of this date for new programs, 
until they become public law. 

Some areas in the budget proposals car- 
ried under the general heading of Educa- 
tional Renewal raise questions which I sur- 
mise will engender much controversy before 
they are settled. 


EDUCATIONAL RENEWAL 


A major question which might be raised 
concerns the propriety of an introduction of 
a new field operating program without sub- 
stantive legislation behind it, including the 
creation of positions entitled Educational 
Extension Agents, as staff of some 30 “Re- 
newal Sites” to effect a consolidation of Office 
of Education programs at the field level. 

I pass no judgment upon the merits of 
the proposal, These will, I am sure, be de- 
bated before this Committee and elsewhere. I 
raise the matter only to express the hope that 
no matter how the vexing jurisdictional ques- 
tions may be settled, that in the process, ade- 
quate funds be provided for the basic acts 
involved to do the job they were originally 
intended to do. The budget in this area car- 
ries a myth that should be exploded. I refer 
to the deletion of funding for EPDA B-2 and 
Section 504. 


TEACHER SURPLUS A MYTH 


The same myth appears as the rationale 
for the further reduction in support of Title 
IV NDEA, the fellowship program. The myth 
is that we have enough teachers trained to do 
the job of educating boys and girls. Evidence 
is cited of the number of applicants apply- 
ing tor each vacancy, graduates switching 
to other career flelds because they cannot get 
jobs . .. and so forth. 

This is a myth. We do not have a trained 
teacher surplus. We have a deficit. What is 
lacking is effective demand, We do not have 
enough money to run our schools as they 
should be run, Ask any superintendent of 
any major school system. Because we have 
reduced our school year, because we have 
postponed the maintenance of our school fab- 
ric, because we have eliminated in system 
after system whole categories of teachers 
such as librarians and physical educators to 
save money—and it has not been enough—we 
have been forced to curtail, against our pro- 
fessional judgment, the provision of class- 
room teacher after classroom teacher that 
we know we should employ. 

Who suffers? The generations of children 
who are short-changed educationally. That 
is why we urge this Committee to raise the 
appropriations far closer to the authoriza- 
tions in every program that is under-funded. 
To accept the budget figures for Titles I, 
II and III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, as hold the line figures of last 
year, means to take a 10% cut in either chil- 
dren served or services given. It is false 
economy. 

ESEA TITLE I FUNDING 


While congressional appropriations for 
Title I have increased gradually from $960 
million in 1966 to the present funding level, 
the number of public and non-public schools 
served has never approached all those iden- 
tified as eligible, and the number of students 
receiving service has declined since the in- 
ception of the program from approximately 
8,200,000 to 7,400,000. This reduction may be 
attributed to both the increased costs of 
providing compensatory education services 
(inflation) and to efforts by school districts 
to concentrate a variety of needed services 
on the most educationally deprived students 
in schools with the highest concentrations of 
poverty. 

Title I funds have, therefore, néver been 
sufficient to serve all eligible schools, nor 
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have they been in at a level to support the 
full range of instructional, health, nutri- 
tional, and psychological services needed to 
ensure that all the needs of participating dis- 
advantaged students are met. The U.S. Office 
of Education has learned that truly success- 
ful programs for disadvantaged students re- 
quire approximately $800 of special services 
per child over and above regular school pro- 
grams, The current per pupil expenditure for 
Title I is $193. 

Have we too many teachers of handicapped 
children? Here is what we are told by the 
Council for Exceptional Children. 


EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 


There are six million handicapped children 
of school age in our country. One million 
of these children have been denied access to 
any free public education. Of the five million 
who are in school, only half are receiving any 
of the special educational assistance they so 
desperately need. In California we have been 
trying over the years to right this injustice, 
but we are still a long way from the goal 
of full educational opportunity for these 
children. 

Recent U.S. District Court decisions are 
clearly establishing their constitutional right 
to an appropriate education. Beyond the fact 
that handicapped children have a legal and 
moral right to an education, the evidence is 
overwhelming that it is cost beneficial to 
society to provide such an education. Con- 
sidering the costly alternatives, such as insti- 
tutionalization and welfare, it is obvious that 
our society can no longer afford to close the 
educational door to these children. 

Commissioner Marland has established a 
priority of education for all handicapped 
children by 1980, If we are to achieve this 
goal, we must have the partnership of the 
federal government. The states are now 
spending over $2 billion for this purpose; we 
need an additional $3 billion. We must have 
substantially increased federal assistance to 
provide educational programs and train an 
additional 245,000 special education teach- 
ers. We cannot allow another generation of 
handicapped children and parents to remain 
cast-offs of the American education system. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEEDS 


Have we too many trained teachers in 
vocational education? Let us look at the rec- 
ord starting with a quotation from the report 
of the Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation, 1968 (President Johnson's Council): 

“Why is vocational education necessary? 
It is the bridge between man and his work. 
Millions of people need this education in 
order to earn a living. Every man wants to 
provide for his family with honor and dignity 
and to be counted as an individual. Providing 
for an individual's employability as he leaves 
school, and throughout his worklife, is one 
of the major goals of vocational education.” 

The National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education was created by the Con- 
gress through enactment of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968. It is com- 
posed of 21 persons, appointed by the Presi- 
dent from diverse backgrounds in labor, 
management, and education. It ts charged 
with responsibility for advising the Commis- 
sioner of Education concerning the operation 
of vocational education programs, making 
recommendations for such programs, and 
preparing annual reports for the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A second report of the Council recom- 
mended fundamental policy changes for the 
Federal government which are designed to 
make education become as relevant for those 
American citizens who do not graduate from 
universities as for those who do. The Council 
recommended that the Federal government 
invest at least as much money to reduce the 
flow of untrained youth as it invests in 
reducing the pool of unemployed. 

In fiscal 1971, the Federal government ap- 
propriated $1.7 billion to support efforts to 
recruit, counsel, educate and train, provide 
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job placement for 1.3 million persons who 
suffered economic, educational, or physical 
handicaps. During that year, the unemploy- 
ment rate in urban poverty neighborhoods 
showed an overall increase.* 

Approximately 850,000 young men and 
women drop out of the Nation's high schools 
each year before graduating. Many of them 
flow into the pool of unemployed because 
they lack the skills and the preparation to 
make them employable. To reduce this flow, 
in fiscal 1971, the Federal government spent 
$7,500,000 for part-time jobs designed to keep 
youths in school and provided a vocational 
education expenditure of $20 million for 
career training for the disadvantaged.” 

The Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation pointed out that “the allocation of 
far more Federal dollars to the problem of the 
pool than to the problem of the flow is 
wasteful and inefficient. This Nation will 
never reduce its pool of unemployed until 
the Federal government gives as much at- 
tention to reducing the flow as it gives to 
trying to reduce the pool.” +*+ 

In fiscal 1971, approximately 5,523,527 high 
school students were enrolled in vocational 
education programs to which the Federal 
government contributed $183,569,000. The 
Federal investment, per student, was $33.23. 

The total secondary school enrollment for 
1971 was 13,329,000. If vocational education 
is to serve the 80% of our high school stu- 
dents who do not complete four years of 
college, high school vocational education 
programs should be doubled in order to serve 
an additional 5.1 million students. This 
means that the Nation’s investment in vo- 
cational education must double if the Fed- 
eral government continues to provide its 
proportionate share in financing high school 
vocational educational programs.“ 

The remedial manpower programs (fi- 
nanced 100% by the Federal government) 
costs four times as much as it costs to pro- 
vide vocational education programs in the 
schools of the Nation. 

88% of the enrollees in Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act p come 
from the high school general curriculum, 
compared with 10% from the college prepar- 
atory, and 2% from the vocational cur- 
ricula. Approximately 25% of all high school 
students are enrolled in the general curric- 
ulum. 

Vocational students placed in jobs in their 
fields of study consistently needed less time 
to get a full-time job, found higher job 
satisfaction on their first full-time and sub- 
sequent jobs, had better wage increases, spent 
more time fully employed, changed jobs less 
frequently, and had more favorable attitudes 
toward their former schools than did gradu- 
&tes of academic programs or vocational stu- 
dents placed outside their field of study.” 


1 Special Analysis of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Fiscal 1973, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

2 Employment and Earnings, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

*Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 

t Second Report, National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, Washington D.C. 

š Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, op. cit. 

6 Variable Related to MDTA Trainee Em- 
ployment Success in Minnesota, David J. 
Purcel, Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1968, 

7 Selected Highlights from the Process and 
Product of Vocational Education in the 
United States, M. U. Eninger. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Systems Research Institute, 
Inc., Vol. 2, 1968. 
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Vocational education has been attacked 
for excluding disadvantaged students. Often 
this attack is based on official statistics show- 
ing the number of disadvantaged students 
served in separate classes. Project Talent data 
indicate that vocational education is serv- 
ing proportionately far more socio-econom- 
ically disadvantaged students than other 
school curricula, and doing it in regular non- 
segregated classes. There is at least a possi- 
bility that some of the added costs of voca- 
tional education are due to and justified by 
the added educational needs of the student 
population served.5 

All of this applies with equal or greater 
force to the postsecondary needs in voca- 
tional and occupational education. The Ad- 
ministration talks about launching a broad 
career education program, when in fact, the 
community colleges already have in progress 
a massive and dynamic career education ef- 
fort. More bureaucrats need to take a hard 
look at what the community colleges already 
are doing in post-secondary occupational and 
technical programs. They are revolutionizing 
the scope and status of vocational studies 
in this country. The one glaring shortcoming 
in what they are doing is the lack of federal 
recognition and support. Neither the present 
authorizations nor appropriations begin to 
fairly reflect the significance of their con- 
tribution and development, 

By this, I do not mean to suggest that we 
lower our support for Manpower programs. 
The situation which created that program 
exists still and must be met. But for the 
future to eliminate the need 8 to 10 years 
from now of a continuation of a remedial 
program, we should stress the preventative 
programs through greatly increased funding. 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING AND TESTING 


Have we too many guidance counselors? 

If we are to follow-up on the recommenda- 
tions for improved and enhanced career edu- 
cation, as seems to be the thrust of the 
President’s recommendation for expansion in 
this area, it will be necessary to assist, in 
far greater degree than is now possible, every 
school student not only in school placement, 
but also to a much greater degree than is 
now possible with limited personnel to help 
him and to help her develop vocational choice 
and career decision solidly based upon abili- 
ties, needs and achievement. This can best 
be done through a strong comprehensive 
guidance program beginning at the elemen- 
tary level and continuing through secondary 
and post-secondary levels. The importance of 
this program as an essential component of 
Dropout Prevention and Drug Abuse pro- 
grams, bringing as it does an understanding 
of the development of the individual into 
focus with the demands upon him, cannot be 
over-estimated. Here too, the desirability of 
far more adequate funding of programs with- 
in each state under Title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act is most 
apparent. 


HIGHER EDUCATION TEACHER TRAINING 


Mr. Chairman, the myth of the teacher 
surplus at the college level is most vulnerable 
to rebuttal. Let us look at the facts. We have 
in the pipeline now, children who will be 
attending college seven years from now. How 
many? Where we now have 8 million post- 
secondary students attending institutions, 
in seven short years, the time it takes to get 
buildings planned, site construction done 
and teacher preparation ready to meet the 
demand, we will have had to have made 
preparation for 3 million more students than 
are now in attendance, It will cost money. 
We should be investing $2 billion a year in 


8 Verbal Ability and Socioeconomic status 
of Night and Twelfth Grade College Prepara- 


tory, General, and Vocational Students, 
Rupert N. Evans and Joel D. Galloway, Uni- 
versity of Tilinois. 
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academic facilities construction and renova- 
tion every year of the next seven, if we are 
to be ready. 

Here is what I am told by those who have 
worked long and hard in this area: 

Subsidy loan budget request for 1973 is 
$39,195,000. Of this $39 million, $29 million 
is to pay for ongoing interest in projects now 
constructed; $10 million is new money esti- 
mated to provide an additional $400,000,000 
in additional new construction. 

The need for Federal funds for Academic 
Facilities for Higher Education is stated in 
three independent national studies. The 
amount shown in all the studies demon- 
strates the necessity for more than $2 bil- 
lion per year for the next seven years. 

This construction will provide for an in- 
crease of present student enrollment of 8 
million to an enrollment of 11 million, It will 
also replace temporary or unusable facilities. 

These facilities are critically necessary if 
the United States is to continue its history of 
growth in education—a growth mainly ini- 
tiated by Thomas Jefferson. 

The Federal government this year should 
provide a minimum of $300,000,000 of the 
authorized $936,000,000 in grant funds to 
allow replacement of unusable facilities and 
to provide for backlog requests for essential 
new projects in needy public and private in- 
stitutions as they struggle to meet accredi- 
tation norms and local building code ordi- 
nance and provide minimum increase, 

In addition, $50 million in direct Federal 
loan funds, which exist in the revolving fund 
for Title III of the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act, should be released for these projects 
since the small and needy public and private 
institutions cannot borrow by state bond 
routes or from banks. 

The Interest Subsidy budget request 
should be increased to provide $500,000,000 
of money borrowed from state bonds or pri- 
vate banks with the Federal government 
paying annual interest on interest rate above 
3%. 

Without the above balanced program, there 
is serious question as to whether the present 
space available for higher education would 
not shrink rather than have a modest in- 
crease for the students who will be on cam- 
pus one or two years hence. 

I have mentioned the community colleges. 
They are the fastest growing segment of edu- 
cation, particularly in the enrollment of dis- 
advantaged and non-traditional students. 
For the budget to again recommend zero 
funding for community college construction 
is to propose the crippling of both higher and 
vocational education, since the two-year col- 
leges are taking such a tremendous share 
of the growth load in both areas. The whole 
current authorization of $936 million an- 
nually could be spent to great national bene- 
fit on community colleges. It would, in fact, 
hardly dent the backlog of their urgent fa- 
cility needs. Almost every estimate made of 
community college growth in the last two 
decades has fallen far short of their actual 
growth, and I think this applies again in the 
current estimates of their facility needs be- 
cause such estimates cannot begin to rec- 
ognize the true space needs of the many 
community colleges which are at present 
only on the drawing board. 


STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The student assistance programs in the 
post-secondary educational area bolstered as 
they are by the welcome FY 1972 supple- 
mental being requested for this coming 
spring, may need your careful attention for 
increases when the new authorization ceil- 
ings come to you as the result of conference 
settlement of the legislation now pending. 
A review of this area is clouded by the in- 
tent foreshadowed to ask for a reduction 
in the Direct Loan Account of Title IT NDEA 
of $288 million on the rationale that it will 
be unneeded. Should this request be sub- 
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mitted, before cumpiying with it, I know 
that you will wish to examine most carefully 
the consequences to the students who rely 
on this program for financing their academic 
preparation. If this action should be justi- 
fied to you, on the basis of a mythical sur- 
plus of teachers, then my comments else- 
where on this point may take on added im- 
portance and emphasis. Title II NDEA is a 
soundly conceived and working program 
which has justified the confidence that your 
Committee has reposed in it over the years, 
as you have attempted to meet the needs it 
has developed by consistently providing it 
with funding above administration recom- 
mendations, 


BUDGET OMISSIONS: PUBLIC LAW 815 SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I did 
not bring to your attention some holes in 
this budget for FY 1973. I had hoped to see 
increases of $200 to $300 million for Public 
Law 815, so that the backlog of approved 
projects to build schools could be liquidated. 
They are badly needed on our military bases, 
on our Indian reservations and in almost 
every state in the nation. I applauded the ac- 
tion of the Senate last year as it strove to 
meet this obligation. I regretted as much as 
any Senator the opposition of the House con- 
ference managers to this item, At a time 
when unemployment rates are high, con- 
struction of this type serves a dual purpose 
leading to a healthier economy now and a 
better economy in the future. For this rea- 
son, I would urge that the effort be made 
again this year to get those schools built. 

PART “C” OF PUBLIC LAW 874 

The expansion of P.L. 874 to include pay- 
ments for children living in public housing 
carried with it an authorization of $300 mil- 
lion. To date, no money for this purpose has 
survived the OMB seine-nets, and although 
your Committee, Mr. Chairman, has given 
endorsement to an initial funding to meet 
the needs in this area, the Senate-approved 
amounts have been casualties of the con- 
ference settlements. If we want to get help 
where it is most needed, the best delivery 
system at hand is an initial and substantial 
funding of this authority. 

The attached chart which shows the flow 
of funding at one-third of the authorization 


sets forth the city systems which would 
benefit. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE GREAT CITY SCHOOLS—RESEARCH 
DIVISION 


ESTIMATED GRANTS FOR PUBLIC HOUSING BASED ON 
$100,000,000 APPROPRIATION 


Projected 
number of 
children 


Estimated 
City 


Akron, Ohio. 
Al 


230, 988 
338, ia 
330, 299 

686 


5, 863, 853 
818,317 
398, 5! 


2 ponent 
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Projected 
number of 
children 


Estimated 
City 


Des Moines, lowa 
it, Mich 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greensboro, N.C.. 
Hammond, Ind.. 
Hartford, Conn.. 


Long Beach, Calif.. 
Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Louisville Ky 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn___- 


New Bedford, Mass.. 
New Haven, Conn_._. 
New Orleans, La... 
New York, N.Y... 
Newark, NJ... 
Newport News, Va- 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va 

Oakland, Calif... 
Oklahoma City, Okt 


Providence, R.I_... 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.Y... 
Rockford, tll 
Sacramento, Calif 


St. Petersburg, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. - 
San Diego, Calif- 
San Francisco, Calif 
San Jose, Calif... 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tacoma, Wash... 
Tampa, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Torrance, Calif... - 


Wichita, Kans_ 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
Worcester, Mass... 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


For the past two years the Senate has 
most creditably sought initial funding for 
programs authorized in 1968 in the Higher 
Education Act Amendments of that year, 
and for the International Education Act of 
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1965, now seven years aborning. Programs 
of this type, and I use Title XI of the 
Higher Education Act Amendments of 1968 
as an exemplar, haye repeatedly demon- 
strated that there is a continuing need for 
their activation despite repeated disappoint- 
ments and an apparent bar against new 
starts that has appeared to govern the activ- 
ities and approvals of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. It presents a picture on a 
par with the frustrations brought about by 
Executive use of impoundment procedures to 
thwart the will of the Congress. If there is 
any route that can be used to break through 
this wall of indifference to needs that are 
valid, and to provide the useful services 
which would flow from the activation of 
these programs, I would certainly implore 
you to use them. Their cost is very modest on 
start-up, If they do not prove their worth 
within a five year test period, erase them 
from the books; but let them have their day 
of light. 

Mr. Chairman, I have concentrated upon 
the myth, as I see it, of a teacher shortage. 
I think it is very shortsighted to curtain the 
training of teachers. For a short and limited 
time in the mid '70’s, there will be a small 
dip in our student population, but our demo- 
graphic experts tell us that the climb will 
start up again before the decade is out. The 
costs of educational opportunity for all of 
our children are staggering, so staggering 
that many of those who served on the Edu- 
cation Finance Task Force were afraid they 
would be laughed out of court if they set 
them forth as they found them to be. To 
testify before you as Chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, asserting that 
within eight years budget recommendations 
from a successor administration for funding 
programs administered by the Department of 
Education just for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of this country may well be 
$20 billion a year more than the $1.8 billion 
of this budget, is to strain your credulity, I 
know. Yet, such are the implications of 
events now occurring. There is no better way 
to prepare ourselves for these choices which 
will be upon us very soon, than to decide 
that we will do it, and that we will pay for 
what is needed. A good way to start is to 
look at our present programs and fund them 
so they will not fail from anemia and attri- 
tion. This is the road to equal educational 
opportunity where the lights are being lit 
by the Court decisions. If we follow it, we 
will reach and truly attain that land of 
promise which is our America. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


THE BIG SPENDERS ARE STILL 
WITH US 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr President, on Janu- 
ary 11, the Joint Economic Committee 
released a most interesting and impor- 
tant staff study entitled “The Economics 
of Federal Subsidy Programs.” 

Among its many informative facts and 
panan warnings is the following quo- 

on: 


New subsidies are constantly being pro- 
posed, often enacted, and the total subsidy 
system grows in size and cost to the general 
public. The system of Federal subsidies seems 
to be somewhat out of control in the sense 
that it continues to grow despite the fact 
that we know so little about it, 

As these comments imply, difficulty in con- 
trolling the subsidy system stems from pub- 
lic ignorance about this fact of government 
activity. Neither the facts nor a framework 
for identifying, understanding, and evaluat- 
ing the facts have (sic) been brought to 
the public arena. Subsidies have been al- 
lowed to exist in the shadows of public policy. 


That new subsidies are constantly be- 
ing proposed, often enacted, and the 
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subsidy system is constantly growing in 
size and cost to the general public is 
certainly borne out by the study which 
I have twice earlier reported to you cov- 
ering the cost of new domestic spending 
proposals introduced in the first session 
of the 92d Congress. 

I certainly agree that these subsidies 
and, indeed, many other aspects of Fed- 
eral spending and budgeting, “have been 
allowed to exist in the shadows of pub- 
lic policy.” I am convinced that if the 
American people really knew the finan- 
cial scope of the proposals of many of 
their elected representatives and were 
aware of the little apparent concern 
given to the cumulative cost of Federal 
subsidy and spending initiatives, they 
simply would not stand for it. 

So I commend the Joint Economic 
Committee on this excellent study and 
the enlightenment it provides regarding 
the cancerous growth of Federal sub- 
sidies. 

One of the principal reasons that I 
had the very difficult and time-consum- 
ing study on the cost of legislative pro- 
posals undertaken was in the hope of 
shedding some light on the topic, in a 
framework that would be understandable 
to the general public. 

The Denver Post, in a September 6, 
1971, editorial about my earlier reports 
on this study made this observation: 

Years ago the surest way for a politician 
to make hay with the voters was to promise 
to work for reductions in government spend- 
ing and taxes. 

But the American public somehow over 
the years has lost its devotion to thrift 
Politicians, of course, have been quick to 
sense the new popular rapture with the idea 
that more spending and bigger deficits will 
fulfill the dream of health, wealth and hap- 
piness for everyone. 

As a result, new multi-billion dollar spend- 
ing schemes are appearing in Congress with 
such frequency that they seldom cause a 
raised eyebrow or a gasp of surprise, except 
among a few old-timers. 


I am not at all sure I agree with the 
editorial premise that there is a new 
popular rapture with the idea that more 
spending and deficit budgets will fulfill 
all our dreams. I tend to think the public 
knows better, and it is only the politi- 
cians who have become enraptured with 
the idea. 

If, however, the premise is true regard- 
ing the voting public, I submit it is be- 
cause these spending panaceas have been 
sold to them on a one-at-a-time, piece- 
meal basis, and that the overall scope 
and impact of such schemes have not 
been sufficiently emphasized. This is a 
case in which, at least in one respect, the 
whole does not equal the sum of its 
parts. That is, a good case may be made 
on merit for many of the individual pro- 
grams, but the cumulative economic 
chaos which results more than counter- 
balances the anticipated benefits to be 
derived from the component parts. 

It is for that reason that I had the 
study structured to emphasize the cumu- 
lative impact of proposed legislation. For 
details of the framework of the study 
you may wish to refer to the pre- 
vious reports—see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, volume 117, part 8, pages 9652-9654, 
and part 23, pages 29940-29941. 

CXVIII——180—Part 3 
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Today I would like to bring the study 
up to date through the end of the first 
session of the 92d Congress. By way of 
background, I will again point out, in 
keeping with the basic framework of the 
study, the following categories of legis- 
lation were excluded from the study: 

First, bills authorizing appropriations 
for the simple extension of existing pro- 
grams, 

Second, bills relating to defense and 
military spending. 

Third, bills authorizing appropriations 
for public works. 

Fourth, bills establishing repayable 
loan operations such as the Rural Tele- 
phone Bank, National Student Loan As- 
sociation, and so forth. 

Fifth, bills providing income tax de- 
ductions, exclusions, credits, or incen- 
tives. 

Sixth, bills increasing benefits or modi- 
fying coverage under social security, vet- 
erans, civil service, and railroad retire- 
ment programs. 

My last report on the study, covering 
bills introduced through July 15, 1971, 
included 197 measures for which cost 
figures or estimates were available. In 
the last half of the year, 68 additional 
bills were added to the study for a total 
of 265. As in the past, there were many 
additional bills which should have been 
included if cost figures had been avail- 
able. This is a very important factor, 
since it means that all of the figures in 
the study are definitely on the conserva- 
tive side. If the cost of these additional 
measures could be calculated, it would 
unquestionably add several billions of 
dollars to the totals reported in the study. 

As they stand, the totals are truly 
astonishing. During 1971 there were 18,- 
146 bills and resolutions introduced in 
the House and Senate. The fiscal year 
1972 cost of the 265 included in the study 
comes to $166,222,819,700. The total pro- 
jected cost—which, in general, assumes a 
4-year life for continuing programs— 
runs to $441,849,322.455. 

What do these astronomical figures 
mean in layman’s language? They mean, 
for example, that, if enacted, we would in 
a mere 4 years more than double the cur- 
rent national debt of $423.77 billion. For 
make no mistake about this: The ex- 
penditures included in this study are for 
new or vastly expanded domestic 
spending proposals, and would be almost 
entirely over and above the current Fed- 
eral budgets, which are already running 
substantial annual deficits. 

In even more understandable terms, it 
would mean a single year additional tax 
bill of $796.96 for each of the 208,569,344 
men, women, and children living in these 
United States on January 1, 1972. For the 
average family of four—a more realistic 
entity in considering the tax burden— 
that is a single year additional tax of 
$3,187.84. 

The individual tax burden represented 
by the total projected cost of these pro- 
posals amounts to $2,118.48. For a family 
of four that means that, generally speak- 
ing over the next 4 years, their tax burden 
would be increased to the tune of 
$8,473.92 if all these proposals were 
enacted. 

It is, again, worthy of note, I think, 
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that six legislators widely discussed or 
already announced as presidential can- 
didates are, among them, the authors or 
chief sponsors of bills totalling $148 bil- 
lion or more than one-third of the meas- 
urable cost of the year’s domestic spend- 
ing proposals. 

As in the past, the 68 bills added to the 
study since July 15 include greater ex- 
penditures for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare than for any 
other agency of the Government. For fis- 
cal year 1972, HEW’s share, at slightly 
less than $969 million is only about one- 
tenth of the total $10,086,542,700 pro- 
jected cost. However, its $61.1 billion 
share of the total cost leaps to more than 
two-thirds of the total figure, which is 
$90,544,677,700. 

The reason for this discrepancy stems 
from the fact that there is no fiscal year 
1972 estimate available for the single 
most costly of the 68 measures, S. 2747. 
This bill is a far more costly proposal for 
welfare reform than that contained in 
H.R. 1. It is drafted to become fully ef- 
fective in fiscal year 1976. At that time 
it would provide a guaranteed annual in- 
come equal to $6,500 a year for a family 
of four. 

Debate on H.R. 1 indicated that if its 
guaranteed annual income level were in- 
creased to $6,500, it would cost $70 bil- 
lion a year. Since S. 2747 contains no cost 
figures and no official estimate of its cost 
has yet been made, the $70 billion has 
been used as a conservative estimate of 
its potential cost when fully effective in 
1976, and no effort has been made to 
estimate its probable cost during the 
years 1973-75. This factor alone means 
that both the 1972 total and the 4-year 
total are substantially underestimated. 
Furthermore, since duplicative measures 
are not included in the study more than 
once, the cost of H.R. 1, included in the 
initial study, has been deducted from 
the estimate for S. 2747 in arriving at the 
new figures. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare continued, then, to domi- 
nate the picture insofar as expenditures 
for projected legislation are concerned. 
In terms of the entire study, bills at- 
tributable to this area account for two- 
thirds of the entire fiscal year 1972 costs 
and for more than half the total costs. 
Allotted to HEW would be $110.35 bil- 
lion for fiseal year 1972 and $225.7 billion 
of the total. 

Looked at in a slightly different light, 
Members of Congress were asking that 
the fiscal year 1972 budget of $229.2 bil- 
lion be increased by half again and the 
increase be devoted entirely to programs 
within the purview of HEW. No one, in- 
cluding this Senator, doubts the im- 
portance to the well-being of our Nation 
of good health, good education, or care 
of the needy. But for elected representa- 
tives to seriously entertain the notion 
that adequate health, education, and wel- 
fare can be provided only by that kind of 
increases in public spending is sheer 
lunacy, and I believe the taxpaying pub- 
lic, if given the whole picture, will 
see these tax-and-tax-and-spend-and- 
spend postures for what they really are, 
and will reject them. 

I invite the attention of Senators to a 
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measure, Senate Joint Resolution 129, of 
which I am a cosponsor. This joint re- 
solution, presently pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, proposes a 
constitutional amendment requiring the 
submission of balanced Federal funds 
budgets each year by the President and 
action by Congress to provide revenues to 
offset Federal funds deficits. 

This measure already has 13 cospon- 
sors and a similar measure in the House, 
House Joint Resolution 1004, has 50 co- 
sponsors. 

It was my pleasure earlier in the year 
to be host at a luncheon for visiting 
members of the West German Federal 
Legislature—the Bundestag. During our 
discussion, one of the visitors noted that 
the West German Constitution required 
a balanced Federal budget. Some of my 
Senate colleagues expressed surprise and 
pressed the gentleman to explain how the 
legislature managed to circumvent that 
provision, assuming there must exist 
some escape mechanism such as the U.S. 
Congress employs with regard to the 
myth of our “legal debt ceiling.” In actual 
fact, however, there is no “looking the 
other way” with regard to this constitu- 
tional provision in West Germany. If 
revenues at the end of the fiscal year are 
insufficient to pay for all the programs, 
the programs are cut to balance the 
budget. 

I feel strongly that this is one of the 
important reasons for the rapid eco- 
nomic recovery of postwar free Germany 
and for its strong economic position to- 
day. 

I am convinced, too, that if our Con- 


stitution had a similar requirement, with 
no “escape hatches”, this would be a 


healthier, better educated, and eco- 
nomically more stable nation than it is 
today. And we may be certain that if 
elected representatives found it incum- 
bent upon themselves to suggest a source 
of revenue for their “new and expanded” 
domestic spending proposals, they would 
think twice before introducing some of 
the measures that went into the legisla- 
tive hopper last year. 

So long as legislators are free to as- 
sume that their grandiose schemes can 
always be financed by deficit spending, 
there will be no end to such schemes— 
until one day when the bottom drops out 
and no return to solvency is possible ex- 
cept through the penance of another 
period of economic dislocation and chaos, 
while the natural law sets things straight 
again. Unless we discipline ourselves, na- 
ture has a way of imposing discipline 
upon us. And in such times it is health, 
education, and welfare which suffer the 
greatest setback. 

For these reasons, I urge Senators who 
share my concern for putting this coun- 
try back on a sound financial basis to join 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
129, if they have not yet done so. I would 
hope, too, that the Judiciary Committee 
might find it possible to schedule con- 
sideration of the resolution in the near 
future. 


WILL THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
VIOLATE DOMESTIC SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
are those who believe that the Genocide 
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Convention poses a double edged threat 
to the U.S. Government. First they main- 
tain that the convention would entitle 
foreign governments to determine and 
act upon incidents of possible genocide 
occurring within U.S. borders. This they 
feel would represent a violation of Amer- 
ican sovereignty. Second, these critics 
are wary of any treaty which might re- 
quire the United States to take similar 
punitive action in the internal affairs 
of a foreign state. 

Certainly these fears are legitimate, 
but they are unjustifiably aroused by the 
articles of the Genocide Convention, For 
this treaty, endorsed by the United Na- 
tions and ratified by an overwhelming 
number of member nations, quite ex- 
plicitly safeguards these nations against 
such difficulties. No action is unilateral. 
Rather, contracting countries employ ap- 
propriate agencies of the United Nations, 
according to the provisions of the Char- 
ter, to intervene in instances of obvious 
violations of the Convention’s articles. 
Questionable situations are presented be- 
fore an international tribunal acceptable 
to the parties concerned. Finally, all sub- 
sequent actions of the tribunal, including 
powers of extradition, must be consist- 
ent with existing extradition treaties and 
the constitutions of the nations involved. 

In reality, those who remain skeptical 
of the Convention need only realize that 
no foreign state can intervene directly 
or indirectly in American domestic af- 
fairs. Only international organizations 
can mediate or arbitrate disputes, and 
the protections guaranteed by the U.S. 
Constitution and existing treaties can- 
not be superseded or abrogated. 

What the Genocide Convention does 
represent is a tangible commitment to 
peace and human dignity. Therefore I 
call upon the Senate to act now to ratify 
this most important Genocide Conven- 
tion. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CEASE-AND-DE- 
SIST POWERS TO EEOC 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Perma- 
nent Advisory Commission or. Women in 
Rhode Island recently passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the granting of cease and 
desist powers to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission and the en- 
largement of the Commission's jurisdic- 
tion. These are provisions which I sup- 
port. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON WOMEN 
IN RHODE ISLAND, 
Providence, R.I., January 20, 1972. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Providence, R.I. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: The Permanent Ad- 
visory Commission on Women in Rhode Is- 
land submits the following Resolution: 

Whereas to effectively combat sex dis- 
crimination the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission requires power to issue 
cease and desist orders in cases of sex dis- 
crimination, and 

Whereas such procedures would relieve 
the individual employee seeking redress of 
the financial burden of litigation and the 
susceptibility to harassment on the job, and 

Whereas coverage under the Equal Em- 
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ployment Opportunity Act should be ex- 
tended to employees in educational institu- 
tions, in state and local governments, of 
private employers with eight or more em- 
ployees, and to federal employees: There- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That this Commission urges 
Senator Claiborne Pell, Senator John O. 
Pastore, Congressman Robert O. Tiernan and 
Congressman Fernand J. St Germain to sup- 
port legislation to accomplish these ends. 
Very truly yours, 
MAXINE V. S. NICHOLS, 
Chairman. 


E. M. BRADY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, for 
40 years, my hometown of Mitchell, S. 
Dak., has been inspired and enriched by 
E. M. Brady. Mr. Brady was the execu- 
tive editor of the Mitchell Daily Repub- 
lic for many years, and more recently 
was general manager. 

On my many visits to the newspaper 
office, I never failed to gain fresh in- 
spiration and new insight from a discus- 
sion with Ez Brady. He had that tough 
grasp of issues and events, that seasoned 
judgment, that special brand of common- 
sense, which comes only from long years 
on the beat. He insisted on standards of 
excellence in his own career as a news- 
man and civic leader, and he demanded 
it from those who worked with him. He 
battled for honesty and progress with 
the independence that earned him re- 
spect and influence in our State. 

As one who leaned on Ez Brady for 
advice and counsel, I am saddened by 
his passing. I will miss him, along with 
my fellow townsmen in Mitchell, and the 
people of our State who relied on his 
editorial leadership. 

My wife, Eleanor, joins me in extend- 
ing our sympathy to his wife, Helen, and 
to the Brady family. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Mitchell Daily Republic of 
February 2, 1972. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

E. M. Brapy 

Ezra M. Brady, who retired in 1969 as gen- 
eral manager of The Daily Republic, died 
last Saturday at the age of 58 after an ex- 
tended illness. At the time he left this firm, 
he had devoted more than half his own life 
and nearly half of this newspaper's life at 
that time, to his profession and to service 
to his adopted hometown—a total of 38 years. 

He came here from Sanborn, Iowa, at the 
age of 18 and began work immediately as a 
cub reporter. He was, in the ensuing years, 
to rise to every higher position on the edi- 
torial side of the business, and to become 
for the last 27 years of his career, general 
manager. This writer was privileged to have 
been associated with him for more than two 
decades as both friend and employe. If one 
were to write an epitaph, he would look to 
a passage Abraham Lincoln once wrote in a 
letter to the most prominent newsman of 
his time, Horace Greeley: “I shall try to cor- 
rect errors where shown to be errors, and I 
shall adopt new views as fast as they shall 
appear to be true views." 

Ez Brady was a vital part of the develop- 
ment of The Daily Republic as a sort of 
maverick, if you please, among South Dakota 
newspapers, At a time when the state’s press 
was almost totally on the same side of the 
political fence, this newspaper chose not to 
go with the herd. It chose to become an inde- 
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pendent editorial voice. That it has long 
pressed for progress, opposed the status quo 
and mostly favored those issues and individ- 
uals of moderate to liberal persuasion, is a 
reflection of philosophy, not of partisanship. 
Ez expressed satisfaction on the many occa- 
sions when we were drawing criticism from 
leaders of both parties. 

His strongest interests as a newspaperman 
influenced his most active personal roles in 
local, state and national affairs, In his earlier 
years, he joined a handful of others to or- 
ganize the Mitchell Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, which group has since compiled a 
mass of credits in community service. He 
was in the forefront in the losing battle to 
change the Pick-Sloan Plan of highhead 
dams on the Missouri River to a system of 
small watershed and lowhead mainstream 
structures for a true multi-purpose develop- 
ment in the Missouri Basin. He served as a 
member of the South Dakota Water Re- 
sources Commission and he was one of two 
South Dakota members of the Missouri Basin 
State Commission years back. He also was 
at one time a director of the S. D. Parks As- 
sociation and the S. D. Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. 

He served on a long list of boards, com- 
mittees, and organizational groups in Mitch- 
ell, most notable of which were the City 
Planning Commission, Mitchell Board of 
Education and the Mitchell Industrial De- 
velopment Corp, His favorite charity was 
S. D. Children’s Aid, which operates Abbott 
House in Mitchell for children from broken 
homes; he served for several years on that 
organization's board of directors. 

Ez Brady was one of the first recipients of 
the Outstanding Businessman’s Award from 
the University of South Dakota's school of 
business, He was the very first person to re- 
ceive the Mitchell Jaycees’ Boss of the Year 
Award. And he was named several years ago 
to receive the Mitchell Area Chamber of 
Commerce Distinguished Service Award. All 
of this he deserved, and yet we're sure that 
he would want best to be remembered as 
“one damn good newspaperman.” And that 
he will. 


PRESS RELEASE CONCERNING SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a press release 
issued by me on Saturday, February 5, 
1972, concerning remarks by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), about the Vice President, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Press RELEASE BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND 

Senator Strom Thurmond (R-SC) today 
expressed amazement “at the intemperate 
remarks of Senator Edward Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) on the Senate floor yesterday con- 
cerning the Vice President’s efforts to mediate 
the Camden, New Jersey, Legal Service 
dispute.” 

Kennedy charged Friday that Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew improperly interfered in the 
Camden situation. 

Thurmond’s statement follows: “Senator 
Kennedy's statement fails entirely to place 
the legal services controversy and the Vice 
President’s activities in proper perspective. 

“In the first place, this matter involves 
litigation against the duly elected public 
officials of a municipality, financed and di- 
rected by a federal agency funded with the 
taxpayers’ money. Without commenting on 
the merits of the charges brought by the 
legal services lawyers, I think it is clear that 
Camden, New Jersey Officials were acting 
properly in wishing to settle the dispute by 
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contacting the federal government which, in 
the final analysis, is responsible for pursuing 
this litigation. 

“Secondly, the Vice President has been 
charged by the President with the respon- 
sibility of serving as the Administration’s 
liaison between the federal and local govern- 
ments. It is entirely proper and appropriate 
that the Vice President should attempt to 
solve disputes such as this one, which can so 
easily form the basis of mistrust and bad 
relations between the federal government 
and local governments. 

“Thirdly, Senator Kennedy makes much of 
the fact that the Vice President had received 
a memorandum by ‘Executive Branch attor- 
neys’ warning him that he should not be 
involved in the matter. Senator Kennedy fails 
to point out that the memorandum came 
from the outgoing head of the legal services 
program and, as such, it should not be con- 
sidered an objective opinion, but rather as a 
self-serving statement. 

“Fourthly and finally, much has been made 
of the importance of the independence of 
the Office of Legal Services on the theory that 
it should be free of so-called political inter- 
ference. The truth is, if democracy is to mean 
anything, large concentration of power in 
the hands of people who are not subject to 
the power of the people thru the political 
process must be avoided. The Vice President 
has acted responsibly and admirably in the 
Camden, New Jersey controversy and his 
efforts should be praised, not held up to 
attack with divisive and intemperate rhetoric. 

“The Vice President’s ethics are beyond re- 
proach and I think Senator Kennedy’s floor 
statement Friday was harsh, unfair, and 


unnecessary.” 


HR. 1 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in the 
last few weeks, debate on H.R. 1 has fo- 
cused exclusively on welfare reform. 

H.R. 1, however, contains many im- 
portant changes in social security, medi- 
care, and medicaid which will affect far 
more people than welfare reform. 

Spencer Rich of the Washington Post 
wrote a perceptive article in the Sunday 
Post, February 6, 1972, describing these 
forgotten provisions of H.R. 1. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD, . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELFARE BATTLE OBSCURES BROADER BENEFITS 
IN BILL 
(By Spencer Rich) 

President Nixon’s embattled family as- 
sistance plan has been getting the headlines. 
But other provisions of the massive social 
welfare bill moving through Congress will 
cost at least as much, affect more people and 
may ultimately have an equal or greater so- 
cial impact. 

Among the changes likely to be approved 
by the Senate next month are an increase 
of between 5 and 10 per cent in Social Se~- 
curity cash benefits for more than 27 mil- 
lion people, major changes in government 
medical care programs, boosts in Social Se- 
curity payroll taxes and a guaranteed mini- 
mum income of $200 a month for indigent 
aged, blind and disabled couples. 

Many of these provisions have already 
been passed by the House and are expectea 
to be enlarged by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee or the full Senate before the bill goes 
to a House-Senate conference to compromise 
differences. 

The proposal for family assistance involves 
& new system of welfare for low-income fam- 
ilies with small children. In the form sought 
by the Nixon administration, it would add 
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some 8 million persons in its first year to 
the 15 million now eligible for all forms of 
welfare. 

But the other, little-publicized provisions 
of the legislation will touch the lives of a 
far greater number of people. 

For the average person, the most important 
new benefit is likely to be the Social Security 
increase. The House-passed bill raises exist- 
ing benefits by 5 per cent across the board 
for all 27.4 million recipients, with the 
minimum monthly benefit raised from $70.40 
to $74 and a provision for automatic cost- 
of-living increases in benefits in the future. 

With the 5 per cent increase, the average 
old-age benefit payable under the bill would 
rise from $133 a month to $141 for a single 
person, and from $222 to $234 for an aged 
couple. The maximum benefit payable to a 
person retiring this month with top entitle- 
ment would rise from $216 to $226.80, and 
for a couple from $324 to $340. 

Senate Finance Committee Chairman Rus- 
sell B. Long (D-La.) has hinted that he might 
favor higher minimum benefits and a 10 per 
cent increase instead of 5 per cent. It is pos- 
sible that the Finance Committee will ap- 
prove these boosts, with the difference be- 
tween the House and Senate bills to be 
ironed out in the eventual House-Senate 
conference. 

Another major change, affecting 3.4 mil- 
lion persons now on Social Security, would 
raise a widow’s benefits from the present 82.5 
per cent of the amount the dead husband 
would have received to 100 per cent. 

The amount of additional income a Social 
Security beneficiary can earn without losing 
benefits would also be increased. Such earn- 
ings now can total up to $1,680 a year, and 
benefits are reduced by $1 for each $2 earned 
between $1,680 and $2,000. Under the House 
bill, no-loss earnings would be $2,000 and 
any earnings above that would be reduced on 
a $1 for $2 basis. More than 1 million aged 
persons would benefit under this provision. 

These plus other, lesser Social Security 
changes would boost annual Social Security 
benefit payouts by $3.7 billion to a total of 
$43.5 billion, 


HIGHER PAYROLL TAXES 


To pay for these increases and to shore 
up the Medicare trust fund, the House bill 
raises Social Security payroll taxes to 5.4 
per cent each on the first $10,200 of annual 
earnings. This works out to a $550.80 bit 
each for the employer and employee, com- 
pared with $405.60 in 1971 and $468 this year. 

Although Social Security is the major gov- 
ernment income program for the retired and 
permanently disabled, a substantial number 
of people are not eligible for it because they 
have not worked long enough—or at all—in 
a job subject to the Social Security tax. 

More than 3 million such aged, blind or 
permanently disabled persons with little or 
no income from private sources now receive 
charity payments from the states, with the 
federal government bearing part of the Costs. 
Benefits differ in each state, and ranged 
from $97 to $350 per month for the aged 
couple as of July 1970. 

Under the welfare bill, however, the fed- 
eral government would take over the opera- 
tion of these programs, guaranteeing to sup- 
plement the incomes of beneficiaries from 
other sources so that they would have no 
less than $130 a month in 1973 for an in- 
dividual, rising in two steps to $150 by 1975. 
A couple would be guaranteed $195 in 1973 
and $200 in 1974 and thereafter. 

States could provide added amounts if they 
wished. This will increase benefits overall 
for these categories nationwide, but they 
would drop in states which refuse to sup- 
plement the basic federal payment. 


HEALTH CARE CHANGES 


Still another major group of changes in 
the bill involves the Medicare program of 
medical insurance for the elderly through So- 
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cial Security and the Medicaid programs of 
charity medical aid for the poor. 

The biggest change in the House bill makes 
eligible for Medicare 1.5 million persons re- 
ceiving federal Social Security disability in- 
surance income payments, but only after they 
are on the disability insurance rolls for two 
years. The cost will be $2.8 billion a year. 
The House bill also tightens up on doctor 
costs and increases the deductible under the 
option insurance portion of Medicare from 
$50 to $60. 

The bill also makes it much easier for 
states to contract for coverage in prepaid 
group health service plans. 

It is possible the Finance Committee, or 
the full Senate, will add a number of highly 
significant provisions: 

A proposal, sponsored by Sen. Joseph Mon- 
toya (D-N.M.) and many others, to have 
Medicare cover the costs of outpatient pre- 
scription drugs for insured Medicare bene- 
ficiaries. The administration estimates this 
could cost $1.8 billion a year, but Montoya 
says the cost will be lower. The proposal 
calls for federal establishment of a formulary 
(official list) of low-cost generic-name drugs 
that can be used instead of higher-price 
brands. 

Long's proposal to provide “catastrophic 
illness” insurance giving the average per- 
son—not just Social Security recipients—a 
government-operated form of major-medical 
insurance to be financed by a payroll tax, the 
government would pick up 80 per cent of 
doctor costs in excess of $2,000 a year for a 
family, and 80 per cent of hospital costs in 
excess of charges for the first two months 
in hospital. Long has put this plan forward 
as a partial solution for middle-income fam- 
ilies facing financial ruin through the long- 
term illness of a family member. 

A proposal by Sen. Wallace F. Bennett (R- 
Utah) to establish local review groups of 
physicians to make sure that doctors don't 
pad charges under Medicare and Medicaid. 

A plan by Sen. Abraham A. Ribicoff (D- 
Conn.) to set up a federal inspector general 
for health administration to review all fed- 
eral health programs for inefficiency, hos- 
pital overcharges and the like. Increases in 
hospital and medical charges, at a rate much 
faster than the general rise in the cost of 
living, are a major reason for the near- 
bankruptcy of the Medicare trust fund and 
for states’ desire to cut back on benefit lev- 
els under the Medicaid program. 


RULES OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN NEEDS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 133B of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 as amended by the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1970 re- 
quires that the rules of each committee 
be published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp not later than March 1 of each year. 

In accordance with this section, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rules of the 
Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RULES AND PROCEDURES OF THE SENATE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION AND HUMAN 
NEEDS 

(Adopted September 6, 1968) 
(Amended November 5, 1969) 

1. Committee meetings: 

(a) The Chairman of the Committee, or if 
the Chairman is not present a member desig- 
nated by the Chairman of the Committee, 
shall preside at all meetings. 

(b) The regular meeting date of the Com- 
mittee shall be the second Friday of each 
month at 10 A.M. The Committee shall con- 
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vene at the call of the Chairman at such 
times as are necessary to transact Commit- 
tee business. 

2. Executive sessions: 

(a) For the purpose of conducting an Ex- 
ecutive session, seven members* of the Com- 
mittee actually present shall constitute a 
quorum. No measure or recommendation 
shall be reported from the Committee un- 
less a quorum of the Committee is actually 
present at the time such action is taken. 

(b) Proxies will be permitted in voting 
upon the business of the Committee by mem- 
bers who are unable to be present; these 
proxies to be valid must be signed and as- 
sign the right to vote to one of the members 
who will be present. 

(c) There shall be kept a complete record 
of all Committee action. Such records shall 
contain the vote cast by each member of the 
Committee on any question which a “yea and 
nay” vote is demanded. 

The Clerk of the Committee, or his assist- 
ant, shall act as recording secretary of all 
proceedings before the Committee. 

(d) No person other than members of the 
Committee and members of the staff of the 
Committee, shall be permitted to attend the 
Executive sessions of the Committee, except 
by special dispensation of the Committee or 
the Chairman thereof. 


3. Hearings: 


(a) No hearing shall be initiated unless 
the Committee or the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee has authorized such hearing. 

(b) All hearings shall be open to the pub- 
lic unless an Executive hearing is specifically 
authorized by the Committee. 

(c) Any witness summoned to a public or 
Executive hearing may be accompanied by 
counsel of his own choosing who shall be 
permitted while the witness is testifying to 
advise him of his legal rights. 

(d) No confidential testimony taken or 
confidential material presented in an execu- 
tive hearing of the Committee or any report 
of the proceedings of such an executive hear- 
ing shall be made public, either in whole or 
in part or by way of summary, unless author- 
ized by a majority of the members of the 
Committee. 

(e) Any member of the Committee shall 
be empowered to administer the oath to any 
witness testifying as to fact. 

(f) The Committee shall so far as prac- 
ticable, require all witnesses heard before it, 
to file written statements of their proposed 
testimony at least seventy-two hours before 
a hearing and to limit their oral presentation 
to brief summaries of their arguments. The 
presiding officer at any hearing is authorized 
to limit the time of each witness appearing 
before the Committee. 


4. Subcommittees: 


The above rules shall apply to all duly con- 
stituted Subcommittees of the Committee. 


NEWSPAPERS UNANIMOUS ON FAIL- 
URE OF CONGRESS TO ACT 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, sel- 
dom does it occur that newspaper edi- 
torial policy around the country is unan- 
imous in appraising the great issues 
which come before this body for judg- 
ment. But today we seem to have a 
unanimous press, unanimous in its sharp 


* Amendment approved by the Committee 
on November 5, 1969, provided that seven 
members actually present shall constitute a 
quorum, The amendment was approved at 
the time the Committee requested an in- 
crease in its total membership to 14 by addi- 
tion of one minority member selected from 
the Senate at large. The former Rule 2(a) 
provided that a majority of the Committee 
actually present constitute a quorum. 
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criticism of Congress for its callous dis- 
regard of the enormous impact the west 
coast dock tieup is having on the entire 
Nation and for its refusal to pass cru- 
cially needed legislation to settle the 
dispute, which is now entering its 17th 
month of talks. 

The national press is further unani- 
mous in strongly castigating Congress 
for its irresponsible failure to move 
permanent leigslation to provide im- 
proved procedures for protecting the 
public interest when emergency labor 
disputes occur in the transportation in- 
dustry. 

Just in the last 2 years, while Congress 
has been sitting on permanent legisla- 
tion recommended by the administration, 
we have been forced to intervene four 
times in emergency transportation labor 
disputes. I know of no Senators who en- 
joy playing labor arbitrator in these dis- 
putes; yet until we provide the execu- 
tive branch with new authority, we as 
legislators have no alternative but to 
continue in this ill suited and highly in- 
appropriate role. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
national press, in pinpointing the irre- 
sponsible nature of Congress dillydally- 
ing, reflects widespread public opinion. 
The public is coming to realize what the 
Washington Post capsulized so well in an 
editorial on Februay 3. 

The men and women on the Hill won't 
act on this kind of legislation during a 
crisis because they don’t want to act hastily. 
And they won't act on it at any other time 
because there isn't a crisis to urge them 
along. The result is that nothing gets done, 
the country drifts from one major tie-up 
to another, and major sections of the econ- 


omy are paralyzed with increasing fre- 
quency. 


Mr. President, this theme has been 
echoed again and again throughout the 
Nation’s press, from the Washington 
Post to the Wall Street Journal, from 
the Chicago Tribune to the New York 
Times. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
selection of editorials which have ap- 
peared in recent weeks around the coun- 
try, including the Washington Post, 
Christian Science Monitor, Oregon Jour- 
nal, Eugene (Oregon) Register-Guard, 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Washington Daily News, Baltimore Sun, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Oregonian, Los 
Angeles Times, and Trenton (New 
Jersey) Times. 

Let us not kid ourselves into thinking 
that the public does not care, or is not 
watching what we do, or fail to do, to 
protect them from the current paralysis 
and from repeat performances at any 
time in the future. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1972] 
CONGRESS AND THE Dock STRIKE 


There is just one major problem standing 
in the way of legislation to try to deal with 
labor crises like that brought about by the 
West Coast dock strike and that problem is 
named Congress. The men and women on the 
Hill won’t act on this kind of legislation dur- 
ing a crisis because they don't want to act 
hastily. And they won't act on it at any other 
time because there isn’t a crisis to urge them 
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along. The result is that nothing gets done, 
the country drifts from one major tie-up to 
another, and major sections of the economy 
are paralyzed with increasing frequency. 

Just this week, for instance, Secretary of 
Labor James D. Hodgson was up on the Hill 
urging a House Labor Subcommittee to pass 
President Nixon's emergency legislation to 
end that West Coast strike. The dockworkers 
were out for three months last summer and 
resumed their strike in mid-January after 
the President exhausted all the effective rem- 
edies available to him under existing law. 
The strike has severely damaged many West 
Coast businesses, its impact has been felt 
far beyond the confines of the docks, and 
international trade has been crippled. Yet 
the reception given Secretary Hodgson on 
Capitol Hill indicates that Congress couldn't 
care less. 

The President has proposed that the dock- 
workers and shippers be forced into com- 
pulsory arbitration by a three-man board 
to be selected by Secretary Hodgson. The 
board’s decision would be binding for at least 
18 months. While this is not a particularly 
good way to break a labor-management im- 
passe, it is better than letting the strike 
drag on and it is better than anything any- 
body in Congress has proposed. Yet a Re- 
publican member of the House subcommit- 
tee, Representative Reid of New York, told 
Mr, Hodgson that Congress won't act on an 
emergency basis and the committee chair- 
man, Representative Thompson of New Jer- 
sey, said the committee couldn’t act without 
going over the proposal with “a fine-tooth 
comb.” We can’t help wondering what the 
committee has been doing for the past few 
years if it doesn’t understand already what 
this legislation means and what this par- 
ticular strike means. 

For more than two years, the administra- 
tion has been asking Congress to deal with 
the problem of strikes in the transportation 
industries. These are particularly crucial to 
the economy since they tie up not only one 
industry but, eventually, most other indus- 
tries as well. The attitude of Congress toward 
the administration’s pleas has been to ignore 
them and to intervene in such strikes only 
when the situation got so desperate that 
something had to be done. Indeed, Secretary 
Hodgson has warned Congress that it better 
face the problem squarely and delegate power 
to deal with these situations or get ready to 
undertake the role of chief mediator itself. 
Since history suggests that Congress is per- 
haps the worst possible mediator of labor 
disputes, the proper course of action is quite 
clear. Yet, Congress not only refuses to take 
that course, it refuses even to seriously con- 
sider taking it as far as we can tell. 

Dealing with labor questions like this is 
always hard for politicians and particularly 
hard in an election year. But sooner or later 
the public interest is going to have to be in- 
jected into this particular area of labor ne- 
gotiations. Congress could save many inno- 
cent bystanders from considerable harm and 
do its part to keep the economy running 
smoothly by acting sooner rather than later. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Jan. 19, 1972] 
ONLY CONGRESS CAN OPEN PORTS 

Collective bargaining has broken down so 
completely on the West Coast waterfront 
that no other course remains than congres- 
sional action to get the ships moving again. 

Congress in fact has two challenges be- 
fore it in this area, one a piece of legisla- 
tion aimed at ending the West Coast shut- 
down, the other a more comprehensive bill 
designed to deal with labor disputes in the 
whole transportation industry. 

Historically, the federal government has 
shied away from intervention in purely re- 
gional labor tieups. President Nixon did not 
invoke the 80-day cooling off provision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act until after the West 
Coast waterfront had been idle for 100 days 
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and until strikes on the East and Gulf 
coasts had shut down all the nation’s docks. 

But the West Coast stalemate has gone 
on for a scandalously long time, and it has 
so damaged the regional economy that the 
national welfare inevitably is affected. Un- 
less Congress acts in this situation, eco- 
nomic recovery in the region and in the 
nation will be jeopardized. 

Both sides, the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion (PMA) and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(ILWU) were at fault in the failure to bar- 
gain seriously through much of the initial 
100-day shutdown. 

Later bargaining was hung up on an is- 
sue where both the employers and the gen- 
eral public were victimized by an ILWU 
jurisdictional dispute with the teamsters 
over container handling away from the 
docks. While this was partly resolved by the 
PMA agreement to pay a $l-a-ton tax to 
the ILWU on container cargo handled in 
certain areas by the teamsters, the question 
of whether that revenue should be used to 
help pay a guaranteed annual wage is one 
that ought now to be settled by an impar- 
tial third party. 

If the nation’s collective bargaining pro- 
cedures were not still at a primitive level, 
the jurisdictional question would never 
have been allowed by itself to shut down 
the waterfront in the first place. 

Congress has been terribly negligent in 
this whole field for a long time. Oregon’s 
Sen, Bob Packwood has been trying in the 
last year to persuade his colleagues to pass 
legislation which would provide permanent 
procedures for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes in the whole transportation industry. 
He wants them to be applicable to regional 
as well as national disagreements. Several 
bills are pending but have repeatedly been 
stalled. 

Picket lines on West Coast docks Mon- 
day after a voluntary extension beyond the 
80-day cooling off period had failed to pro- 
duce an agreement signal a genuine crisis 
in our region. Oregon’s Gov. McCall was 
not just grandstanding when he went to 
Washington with a plea in behalf of seven 
Western states for federal intervention. The 
time for stalling by Congress is long past. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 18, 1972] 
WILL CONGRESS WAKE Up Now? 


Once again, the Taft-Hartley Law has failed 
to stop a dock strike. At 24 West Coast ports, 
longshoremen have resumed the paralyzing 
strike which the administration halted last 
Oct. 6 with a Taft-Hartley injunction. 

The 80-day cooling-off period provided by 
the Taft-Hartley Law has now expired; the 
ship owners and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union are 
still unable to agree on all the details of a new 
contract; and 15,000 dock workers have there- 
fore walked off the job again. The issues in- 
volve the union’s demand for a guaranteed 
annual income [pay for 36 hours a week of 
work whether it is performed or not] and a 
jurisdictional dispute with the Teamsters 
union over which union should handle con- 
tainerized cargoes—those which reach the 
dock in prepacked truck-size containers, The 
employers have agreed to pay the dock work- 
ers a “royalty” on container cargoes loaded by 
the teamsters, but there is a dispute over 
how the money is to be used. 

Meanwhile, negotiations between East and 
Gulf Coast shippers and another union, the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
drag fatefully toward a possible resumption 
of that strike, too, presenting the country 
with the threat of a repetition of last sum- 
mer’s nationwide shipping paralysis. 

The dock strikes of 1971 cost American 
farmers alone about $1 billion thru the loss 
of exports and the resulting depression of 
farm prices, especially for corn and soybeans. 
The West Coast ports never regained the busi- 
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ness they lost; Japan and our other Pacific 
trading partners diverted their ships to more 
reliable ports such as Vancouver. A nation- 
wide dock strike today would cripple the 
economy just as we are trying to recover from 
the damage which inflation has caused us 
both domestically and internationally. 

It is worth noting that of all the Taft- 
Hartley injunctions issued since 1947, almost 
one-third have involved dock strikes. In the 
last 12 years there have been an average of 
20 strikes a year, mostly on the East and Gulf 
Coasts, involving an average loss of nearly 
500,000 man-days of work. Dock strikes, like 
railway strikes, tie up our lines of transporta- 
tion and force unemployment in industries 
which have nothing directly to do with the 
dock workers. 

So once again we are told that the only 
lasting solution to these crippling strikes 
lies with Congress. This is -what we have 
been told time and again, especially during 
the railway strikes, and Congress has never 
aroused itself to do more than pass specific 
legislation aimed at solving an immediate 
crisis, usually by ordering employers to give 
in to the unions. 

Congress has avoided any lasting solution 
like the plague—and understandably, per- 
haps, because such legislation would be worse 
than the plague for the many congressmen 
and senators who depend on organized labor 
to finance their election campaigns. 

For 20 years, successive administrations 
have promised to protect the country from 
crippling strikes in essential industries. Two 
years ago, President Nixon offered legislation 
calling for a longer cooling-off period, au- 
thorizing the President to order part of any 
industry to be kept operating, and provid- 
ing for compulsory arbitration, if all else 
failed, thru what is called the “final offer 
selection.” This would require the arbitrator 
to pick one side’s offer or the other's, with 
no compromises, and would thus encourage 
both sides to make reasonable offers. This 
in itself would tend to bring them together 
without the need for arbitration. 

These are sensible proposals which would 
interfere as little as possible with the collec- 
tive bargaining process. And if other laws 
were modified so as to reduce the advantage 
which unions now have over management, 
the need for compulsory arbitration might be 
reduced to almost nothing. How many disas- 
trous strikes must we suffer before Congress 
awakens to its duty to do something? 


[From the Trenton Times, Feb. 2, 1972] 
MAKE THEM BARGAIN 


Congressman Frank Thompson Jr. of Tren- 
ton has “great reservations” about using 
compulsory arbitration to end the West 
Coast dock strike, and well he might. Con- 
gress is ill-suited to legislate individual set- 
tlements of complex labor-management dis- 
putes. On an election year, union-backed 
congressmen are particularly reluctant to use 
a device that organized labor dislikes. 

But four times since 1970 the Senate and 
House have found it necessary to overcome 
their reluctance and to legislate such solu- 
tions to strikes in the nation’s railroads. Rail 
shutdowns, or threat of them, brought eco- 
nomic pressures too great for Congress to ig- 
nore. The shutdown of Pacific ports, renewed 
last month after a 100-day strike in 1971, is 
having a damaging effect upon economic ac- 
tivity using ocean-going transport. 

The plain fact is that Congress, continu- 
ally professing reluctance to use com 
arbitration, has failed to come up with a 
usable alternative in dealing with national 
emergency strikes in transportation. Until 
the House subcommittee headed by the 
Trenton Democrat and or the Senate Labor 
Committee of New Jersey Democrat Harrison 
Williams act, they must share the blame for 
the economic losses and one-strike laws that 
come out of such walkouts. The more fre- 
quently Congress imposes individual settle- 
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ments in those disputes, the more frequently 
one side or the other will seek advantage in 
that kind of outcome. 

For two years the Nixon administration 
has pushed a plan that Labor Secretary 
Hodgson calls “compulsory bargaining.” A 
neutral panel would select the “final offer” 
of either labor or management that is con- 
sidered most fair. That would avoid the 
temptation in arbitration, fact-finding and 
other such procedures to make extreme de- 
mands so the inevitable compromise split- 
ting the differences will be in your favor. 
Collective bargaining doesn’t lend itself to 
ironclad guarantees, but compulsory bar- 
gaining might work better than what we 
have now. Why not try it? 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 19, 1972] 
Dock STRIKE—PHASE 2 


For 100 days last summer and fall, 24 West 
Coast ports were paralyzed by a longshore- 
men’s strike. Farmers whose produce normal- 
ly moves through these ports lost millions of 
dollars. The total impact on the economies 
of California, Oregon and Washington was 
serious. 

Now that the cooling-off period ordered by 
the President has expired, the strike has re- 
sumed, raising the danger of what Labor Sec- 
retary James D. Hodgson calls “crippling 
and widespread economic hardship” in a re- 
gion that has had too much already. 

Unless the strike ends quickly, President 
Nixon will haye no alternative but to re- 
quest legislation ordering the longshore- 
men back to work. Congress, in turn, will 
have no responsible alternative but to honor 
the request. 

The truth is, however, that the congres- 
sional wheels tend to grind slowly, particu- 
larly when a Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress is being asked to take action against 
the labor movement in an election year. 
Weeks would pass before the legislation was 
enacted. By that time, the dock strike could 
do a lot of damage. 

The best hope for ending the dock strike 
soon, therefore, lies in a successful conclu- 
sion to the months-long negotiations. Despite 
the fact that the two sides are not really very 
far apart, the prospects for a speedy settle- 
ment do not appear bright at the moment. 

Union and management representatives al- 
ready have agreed to pay increases of 72 cents 
an hour, or 16.8%, in the first year—a set- 
tlement which may or may not prove accept- 
able to the federal Pay Board when it comes 
up for review. 

The Pacific Maritime Assn., representing 
employers, also has agreed to pay workers 
a base salary for 35 hours a week, whether 
or not work is available. In a move to resolve 
a jurisdictional dispute between the long- 
shoremen and the Teamsters Union the PMA 
also has agreed to pay a $1-a-ton penalty on 
cargo loaded in containers by non-longshore- 
men. 

Two major sticking points remain: The 
employers refuse to promise that the pay 
increase will be retroactive to Nov. 14. And 
the union refuses to accede to the PMA's 
demand that part of the proceeds from the 
penalty. payments be used to help finance 
the guaranteed annual income. 

Both sides should ponder whether these 
differences are really great enough to justi- 
fy a strike which will be painful and costly 
to so many. 


[From the Oregonian, Feb. 3, 1972] 
CONGRESS IN THRALLDOM 

Congressional milquetoasts who quaver be- 
fore the political power of organized labor 
must take responsibility for the paralysis of 
West Coast shipping, the insidious spread of 
unemployment, the losses to farmers and 
shippers, the new blow to the U.S. balance of 
trade. 
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Committees of the House and Senate are 
moving at a snail's pace, with no apparent 
intention of reporting out bills on President 
Nixon’s emergency legislation to compel bind- 
ing arbitration of the longshoremen’s strike. 
And for two years Congress has done nothing 
about adopting Administration-backed leg- 
islation to end strikes when collective bar- 
gaining fails, as it has in the Pacific ports. 

Had Congress adopted “The Crippling 
Strikes Prevention Act,” now designated as 
S. 560, the longshoremen’s strike would not 
have occurred, or it would have been settled 
long since. Instead, as President Nixon said to 
Congress in his special message Wednesday, 
“Our government stands idly by, paralyzed 
because the executive branch has exhausted 
all available remedies and the Congress has 
been unwilling to enact necessary legisla~ 
tion.” 

President Nixon said the strike, renewed 
Jan. 17 after expiration of the 80-day “cool- 
ing off” period of a Taft-Hartley Act injunc- 
tion, is costing the people of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington $23.5 million a day, in- 
cluding an estimated loss of $600 million 
in blocked exports. 

Sen, Bob Packwood of Oregon, a sponsor of 
legislation for final settlement of major 
strikes in transportation when bargaining 
fails, provided more details of the conse- 
quences of 100 days of last year’s strike and 
the lengthening strike this year: 

“At the same time the government was 
handing out $247 million in emergency em- 
ployment funds in three states, the 15,000 
striking longshoremen had caused additional 
unemployment of 2,000 seamen and 42,000 
others in docks-affected jobs,” said Sen. 
Packwood. 

As the government was subsidizing farm 
production at a cost of $2.77 billion a year, 
including $880 million for wheat subsidies 
alone in fiscal 1971, the lockup of our ports 
reduced the 53 per cent of normal wheat 
export to 2 per cent, as well as causing the 
long-time loss of foreign markets by dis- 
placement from other nations. 

Exports losses over-all have been at a rate 
of $9.5 million a day, including almost $1 
million a day for the lumber industry, while 
the U.S. trade deficit mounts. 

President Nixon said the West Coast long- 
shoremen’s strike has “thrust a spike into our 
progress toward economic recovery.” Sen. 
Packwood testified to the subcommittee on 
Labor and Welfare: 

“No union or industrial baron, individually 
or collectively, should have the right to stran- 
gle an economy and inflict untold injury on 
thousands and thousands of innocent vic- 
tims. At some point, the public interest must 
take precedence, and I think we have reached 
that point.” 

The point actually was reached many times 
in the past, as Sen, Packwood’s testimony 
delineated. In the 20 years since Taft-Hartley 
has been the law, strikes have occurred in 25 
of the 30 disputes in which injunctions have 
been asked. Eleven of the 25 strikes against 
the national welfare were in the longshore 
and maritime industry, and in only two of 
the 11 were the strikes fully resolved within 
the 80-day cooling off periods. 

The thralldom of the United States Con- 
gress to organized labor is a national dis- 
grace. 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Oct. 29, 1971] 


PORTS THREAT UNDERSCORES PERIL 

Congress has only from now until it re- 
cesses for its between-sessions holiday to en- 
act legislation that will protect the nation 
against grave consequences of a major trans- 
portation tie-up. 

Unless Congress enacts new legislation at 
least granting the President standby power 
to halt closure of major ports on both the 
East and West coasts, such an economy- 
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wrecking closure may occur while members of 
the House and the Senate are still home lan- 
guishing in the Christmas-New Year’s mood. 

Harry Bridges and Teddy Gleason, respec- 
tive presidents of the West Coast and East 
Coast-Gulf Coast longshoremen’s unions have 
made this tacitly plain. Meeting in New York 
Wednesday, the two powerful longshoremen’s 
leaders did everything but publicly declare 
that when present Taft-Hartley law 80-day 
“cooling-off” restraints are lifted from their 
backs they'll join forces to cut U.S.-overseas 
maritime trade lines by simultaneously call- 
ing their men back on strike. 

Once the Taft-Hartley cooling-off period 
runs out in late December Bridges and Glea- 
son. will be legally free to reinstate strike ac- 
tions that began first on the West Coast in 
July and then spread to East and Gulf Coast 
ports three months later. 

The U.S. economy, struggling to get rolling 
again after a recessionary period that threat- 
ens to hang on well into 1972 in any event, 
simply cannot be left in such jeopardy. The 
West Coast, especially, already has suffered 
all the adversity it can take from closure of 
its docks for almost a third of a year. Millions 
of dollars were lost by people of Oregon alone 
during Harry Bridges’ summer-long tussle 
with managements of shipping lines and dock 
operators, This may be a major factor contrib- 
uting to need for a special session of the 
Oregon Legislature and difficult solution of 
a state government financial deficit of more 
than $28 million. Oregon’s industries suf- 
fered from July to October because of in- 
ability to export or import via shipping lanes. 
Corporate and personal income revenues to 
the state dropped accordingly. 

Now, if a national docks tie-up is permit- 
ted to develop, Oregon's plight will be made 
worse—and the entire nation will be set back 
on its financial uppers. Jobs will be lost from 
coast to coast, and profits needed to make 
President Nixon’s phase two recovery plan 
the all-round success it should be will be 
lost in the same wasteful way. 

Congress, and the President, for that mat- 
ter, should have acted aggressively long be- 
fore this newest national transportation prob- 
lem began taking shape. Years of labor-man- 
agement strife in the railroad industry have 
been proving the ineffectiveness of existing 
U.S. emergency strike-control legislation. But 
Congress has acted only as it has been com- 
pelled to act to keep the railroads going. It 
has only nibbled at the core problem of firmly 
establishing national interest ahead of those 
of almost incessantly warring labor and man- 
agement interests. The President has called 
for scrapping of the National Railway Labor 
Act. He has suggested some beefing up of the 
more broadly applicable Taft-Hartley law. But 
he hasn’t pushed these issues even as hard as 
he has some of his most questionable Su- 
preme Court nominations, 

So the track record suggests the best that 
can be expected now is some temporizing ac- 
tion by Congress to somehow keep the 
Bridges-Gleason alliance from producing its 
promised bitter fruit. But this action must 
be taken before Congress recesses. Then the 
general American public, with malice toward 
none but with strong motivation, must set 
up & real clamor for better means of resolv- 
ing all labor-management disputes which 
threaten national solvency or security. 
[From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 26, 

1972] 


STILL No ACTION 

Mesmerized, perhaps, by momentous mast- 
ters of politics, Congress is in no hurry to 
give President Nixon the power he needs to 
end the West.Coast dock strike. 

The best guess now is that no action will 
be taken until next week—and none will 
be taken at all if the longshoremen (backed 
by AFL-CIO President George Meany) have 
their way. 
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Meanwhile, the strike, which began last 
summer and resumed last week after an 80- 
day cooling-off period, is now in its 110th 
day. It is costing exporters—particularly 
farmers—millions of dollars in lost income, 
and raising serious questions about the na- 
tion's ability to protect its own economic 
interests. 

Nobody, least of all Congress, likes to in- 
trude in collective bargaining disputes. And 
it may well be that if the government sat 
on its hands long enough (how long is 
that?) the strike would be settled. 

But this strike has gone on far too long 
already. Too many innocent people are be- 
ing hurt. And, at this point, the issues can 
be thrashed out while the ports are open 
just as easily as while the ports are closed. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Jan. 

25, 1972) 


WRAPPING UP THE Dock STRIKE 


President Nixon has thrown the problem 
of the nagging West Coast longshoremen’s 
strike, renewed last week by order of ILWU 
president Harry Bridges, back into the lap 
of Congress. This is Mr. Nixon’s second re- 
sort to congressional help in settling the vex- 
atious and costly strike that tied up West 
Coast ports for 100 days last year, and has 
shut down 24 ports again. Now the President 
is asking for a back-to-work-order, along 
with compulsory arbitration. 

Congress is understandably reluctant dur- 
ing an election year, to carry the ball In a 
play guaranteed to offend organized labor. 
Yet it is the fault of Congress, and not of 
Mr. Nixon, that it is faced with this unpalat- 
able choice. More than 18 months ago the 
President asked for permanent legislation to 
bar such crises, but his bill has never got 
through committee. 

The latest White House request for action 
poses much more than a political problem 
for Congress. It threatens the power, per- 
haps even the existence, of the President’s 
Pay Board. Should Congress appoint an arbi- 
tration panel, such a group would not likely 
hold itself to the 5.5 percent benchmark sup- 
posed to be the wage settlement ceiling in 
Pay Board deliberations. More likely, it 
would be influenced by the 32.2 percent di- 
rect wage increase tentatively agreed to by 
the ILWU and PMA (Pacific Maritime Asso- 
ciation), along with a $5.2 million annual 
employer payment to a guaranteed annual 
wage fund. Beyond that, any such massively 
inflationary settlement would of a certainty 
carry over into the East Coast negotiations 
now going on with the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union. 

The impact of such a settlement, bearing 
White House imprimatur, would be devastat- 
ing on the tripartite Pay Board. Its five busi- 
ness members could be expected to walk off 
in protest, and the five public members 
might well follow suit. 

It would be far preferable if other pres- 
sures could be brought to bear on the ILWU 
and PMA to continue to negotiate over their 
few remaining differences. 

This is one instance to linger a little 
longer on legislation. But once the present 
crisis is ended, it should pick itself up in a 
hurry and give Mr. Nixon the permanent 
legislation he has been denied for the past 
two years. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 4, 1972] 
TOWARD A ‘TIPPING POINT IN LABOR POLITICS 


The President asks for congressional action 
to resolve the West Coast dock strike and 
Democrats snap back that only the farmers, 
who vote Republican, are suffering. Yet the 
strike already has lasted 100 days in an earlier 
stanza and farmers, who are certainly af- 
fected, are not the only victims. In a trading 
country denied its commerce across the 
greatest ocean the harm is broadly general- 
ized over the whole population. 
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That is easily enough demonstrated in an 
examination of a major issue remaining un- 
settled. It is not dock wages, not working 
conditions In any direct sense, not pension 
rights or assurances of stable employment. 
It is the quarrel over what shall be done 
with the proceeds of the private tax the 
dockers levy on employers to discourage the 
new containerization techniques in ship 
loading and unloading. The Pacific Maritime 
Association has already agreed to the levy 
itself, with its neutralizing effect on cost 
economies otherwise available. 

But union efforts to neutralize cost econ- 
omies deny to the whole public the lower 
prices otherwise probable in the free play of 
market forces. In effect the union converts 
cost reductions to a private tax in behalf of 
its own members. The impact is exactly that 
on view locally in the turbulence at con- 
struction sites where non-union workers are 
employed. The fact that they are non-union 
releases private and public contractors from 
“antiquated” work rules and the matching 
disbursements which otherwise would inflate 
hospital costs, education fees, fire protection 
expenditures, 

As the interchange we cite above suggests, 
resistance to the President’s plan for emer- 
gency and permanent legislation against 
paralysis strikes in the transport industries 
traces very largely to the 1935-type idea that 
it is better politics to serve union demands 
than the economic welfare of the country as 
a whole. In 1935 it could be argued with con- 
siderable persuasiveness that the two goals 
were one. No longer. And paralysis strikes and 
picket violence bring always nearer the now 
inevitable tipping point where narrow union 
partisanship will stop being good politics and 
turn bad. The President, by no means a slow 
learner, seems aware of this. 


{From the Oregon Tribune, Jan. 29, 1972] 
In PLACE oF Raw POWER 


The image of the American industrial so- 
ciety as one of eternal conflict between man- 
agement and labor in which labor represents 
the welfare of all “little people” is at least 
a generation out of date. 

But it surfaces every now and then, and 
it did the other day in a letter on this page 
from a longshore defender. He argued that 
the West Coast dock workers really represent 
the interests of all laborers, including the 
unorganized, in their “struggle for self- 
respect.” 

The writer declared that any laws almed at 
the settlement of such disputes are totali- 
tarian in concept and would be tantamount 
to ushering in a police state. 

This is too much! 

We can’t conceive that Harry Bridges, West 
Coast longshore boss, gives a damn about 
anybody outside his union. Furthermore, it is 
hard to believe that some of the attitudes 
taken by the union are really in the long- 
term interests of the longshoremen them- 
selves. The destruction of oversea markets 
which will adversely affect this region for 
years to come certainly is not. 

Whatever gains the longshore union wins 
over what could have been achieved months 
ago will in no way benefit rank-and-file citi- 
zens in or out of labor. Many farmers, busi- 
nessmen and workers dependent on ocean 
commerce have suffered losses from which 
they will never recover. 

Legislation designed to cope with these 
kinds of disputes would simply substitute the 
law of reason for the law of the jungle. Since 
when is that the mark of a police state? On 
the contrary, the misuse of raw power in 
labor relations reflected in the present primi- 
tive level of collective bargaining is out of 
harmony with a democratic, civilized society. 

There is no proposed law that would de- 
stroy the collective bargaining process. The 
whole idea is to provide a mechanism in the 
transportation industry whereby the judg- 
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ment of reasonable, disinterested persons can 
be brought to bear, for the benefit of all, 
when a simple power struggle for the benefit 
of a few jeopardizes the welfare of the whole 
society. 

Such a refinement in collective bargaining 
is long overdue. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 6, 
1972] 


THE SHOE Firs SENATOR WILLIAMS 


President Nixon’s “persistent pretense” in 
faulting Congress, says Sen. Harrison A. Wil- 
liams, is “not only outrageous but certainly 
detrimental to our efforts to search out ways 
to improve our Federal laws dealing with 
labor disputes.” 

To the contrary, it is the persistent failure 
of Congress to act which is outrageous. And 
as chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, the New Jersey Demo- 
crat bears a heavy share of the blame. 

The Washington Post, which hardly rates 
among Mr. Nixon’s most enthusiastic fans, 
has neatly summarized the situation this 
way: 

“There is Just one major problem standing 
in the way of legislation to try to deal with 
labor crises like that brought about by thie 
West Coast dock strike and that problem is 
named Congress. The men and women on the 
Hill won't act on this kind of legislation dur- 
ing a crisis because they don’t want to act 
hastily. And they won't act on it at any 
other time because there isn’t a crisis to urge 
them along. The result is that nothing gets 
done and the country drifts from one major 
tie-up to another, and major sections of the 
economy are paralyzed with increasing fre- 
quency.” 

It has now been more than two years since 
President Nixon sent to Congress legislation 
to deal with labor disputes in the transporta- 
tion industry. But the lawmakers have 
blithely ignored his proposals. So now, for 
the fifth time in that two-year period, they 
are faced with the necessity to intervene in 
a labor crisis with hasty, one-shot legislation. 

Where, then, are Sen. Williams’ “efforts to 
search out ways to improve our Federal laws 
dealing with labor disputes?” It is time he 
quit talking about them and start making 
them. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 18, 1972] 
ALWAYS TROUBLE ON THE DOCKS 


The renewal yesterday of last year’s hun- 
dred-day longshore strike in Pacific Coast 
ports reflects a triple breakdown—in the 
processes of collective bargaining, in the ef- 
fectiveness of the nation’s statutory safe- 
guards against strike emergencies and in the 
credibility of Federal wage controls, 

It is a bizarre abuse of union power that 
a single, rather rarified issue affecting the 
mechanics of employer payments into a wage 
guarantee fund could result in an order to 
cut off deep-sea commerce in the West. It is 
doubly strange that such a hang-up should 
develop after employers and union had 
agreed on wage increases and other benefits 
extravagantly in excess of the Pay Board's 
loosely monitored guideposts. 

Unfortunately, it is not surprising at all 
that the eighty-day injunction provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act have proved no ade- 
quate defense against a resumption of the 
strike. The feebleness of that protection has 
been proved over and over again in the last 
quarter-century in tie-ups of Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 

Now the Administration must rush to Cap- 
itol Hill with hastily improvised back-to- 
work legislation of the kind it has repeatedly 
had to devise in the railroads. But any for- 
mula the White House proposes for final 
settlement of the West Coast dispute opens 
up a Pandora’s box of new woes in this 
shaky stage of wage stabilization. 

If compulsory arbitration is decreed, the 
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umpire designated by President Nixon almost 
surely would limit his ruling to the one un- 
resolved issue and certify the rest of the 
package as independently agreed to by the 
parties, in effect, that would put a govern- 
mental imprimatur on wage raises of 32.2 
per cent in a contract with less than eighteen 
months to run. Such a pact would represent 
a green light for Federal approval of the ten- 
tative accord reached ten days ago on the 
East Coast for increases of 41 per cent over 
three years; it would shatter respect for the 
5.5 per cent annual standard set by the Pay 
Board. 

For Congress to act on its own to legislate 
a settlement embodying the basic terms of 
the West Coast wage understanding would 
be even more destructive of the stabiliza- 
tion effort. What is required is a formula for 
limited ship operation that would meet na- 
tional needs without stripping the wage reg- 
ulators of the authority that unions in- 
sisted they be given to determine what pay 
increases are “unreasonably inconsistent” 
with their anti-inflation mandate. 

Strikes and strike threats by overstrong 
unions cannot become the make-or-break 
element in a program essential to America’s 
economic welfare. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Nov. 29, 1971] 


UNLOADING THE DOCK STRIKE 


Ending the dock strike at home was a 
vital step toward ending the United States 
trade impasse abroad. 

Few would argue that there was not also 
a strong domestic motive behind the Presi- 
dent’s wielding the Taft-Hartley law to get 
East and Gulf Coast strikers back to work, 
two months after they had walked out. As 
with the West Coast strike, similarly 
breached by the President a few weeks ago, 
the East Coast strike had been hurting the 
pace of the American economic recovery. 

But the dock strike was also causing much 
mischief in U.S. attempts to settle its trade 
and monetary disputes. It was distorting an 
already bad U.S. trade picture. Imports ex- 
ceeded exports in October by more than $800 
million. This was in part due to the fact that 
the West Coast strikers had been sent back 
to the job while the East Coast strike was 
still in effect; since the West Coast usually 
handles a greater percentage of imports and 
the East Coast a greater percentage of ex- 
ports, the strike situation exaggerated the 
import/export imbalance in America’s 
trade position. 

Secretary of the Treasury John Connally 
will have enough on his hands when he 
meets with the Group of Ten in Rome this 
week, without the nuisance of the long dock 
strike confusing matters. The simple trade 
balance face he takes with him is that the 
United States now stands to run a $2 bil- 
lion trade deficit in 1971. This deficit would 
be the reverse of the $2 billion surplus last 
year. It would make the first trade deficit for 
a full year since 1893. Such a deficit is not 
calamitous in itself. But from it stems the 
weakening position of the American dollar, 
and with that the need to rejig the free world 
monetary system and the relative value of 
most countries’ currencies. 

As it is, the chief resentment of America’s 
trade partners, who are now held at sword 
point by the 10 percent surcharge, is that 
the U.S. wants them to do all the backing 
down. They would still prefer the U.S. simply 
devalue its own currency instead of trying 
to wrest a package of upvaluations from 
them. They feel the U.S.’s awkward trade po- 
sition is its own fault, the result of such 
ventures as the Vietnam war. And in this 
context, for Washington to tolerate a dock 
strike while trying to make them swallow 
trade concessions would only add to the 
irritation America’s trade partners already 
feel. 
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This 1s not to say Secretary Connally’s 
mission will be noticeably easier in Rome. 
Hopefully, signs of give on the 10 percent 
surcharge will be flashed in his meeting with 
the Group of Ten finance ministers, The be- 
ginnings of some agreement shoud be laid, or 
Mr. Nixon’s meeting two weeks hence with 
President Pompidou in the Azores and his 
other economic summitry could come to 
nought. 

Again, with West European economies in 
recession, with Canada deeply anxious over 
a serious employment slump, with the 10 
percent surcharge itself inhibiting trade, 
the emphasis in free world economic policy 
should turn to stimulating trade and pro- 
duction. Thus for reasons far greater than 
perking up the domestic economy, the U.S. 
dock strike could no longer be tolerated. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 18, 1971] 
ACTION ON TRANSPORT STRIKES 


The overwhelming vote of West Coast long- 
shoremen to reject proffered wage increases 
that run nearly triple the Pay Board’s basic 
5.5 per cent guidepost confronts the country 
with the prospect of a new dock strike after 
the present eighty-day injunction under the 
Taft-Hartley Act expires on Christmas Day. 

Many observers suspect that Harry Bridges, 
leader of the West Coast union, will defer an 
actual walkout until mid-February in the 
belief that such delay would enable him to 
join forces with Atlantic and Gulf longshore- 
ment, currently back on the job in response 
to a similar court order. 

The East Coast dock workers have a long 
tradition of renewing strikes after going 
through the ritual of a Taft-Hartley “cool- 
ing off” period, and there is little reason to 
doubt that this routine will be repeated 
when they are free to strike again two 
months hence. 

The danger of a three-coast tie-up to en- 
force inflationary wage demands just when 
the first glimmers of hope are emerging on 
the international trade and monetary front 
should be all the spur Congress needs to 
come to life on stronger statutory safeguards 
against crisis strikes. 

For two years the Administration has been 
pushing a bill that would vastly improve the 
defenses against such strikes in the railroad, 
maritime, longshore and other vital trans- 
portation industries. Its distinctive feature 
is a provision for a modified form of arbi- 
tration that would assure an ending for dis- 
putes that now drag along for months or 
years and often wind up in ill-considered 
emergency legislation on Capitol Hill, 

In testimony before a Senate Labor sub- 
committee last week, Secretary of Labor 
Hodgson made a strong new plea for fast 
movement on the Administration measure or 
on any other that would provide more de- 
pendable public protection. The impending 
new showdown on the docks underscores 
the urgency of his appeal. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 6, 1972] 
ARROGANT LABOR LEADER 


Harry Bridges, bellicose boss of the striking 
West Coast dock workers, has defied Con- 
gress and threatened a worldwide shipping 
tieup if a law to end the strike by com- 
pulsory arbitration is passed. Threatening at 
first to ignore such a law if passed, Bridges 
later told a House labor subcommittee that 
his longshoremen at least would stage a work 
slow down. Furthermore, he said, any law to 
end the strike would affect only ships touch- 
ing at United States ports, and he might call 
on “friends” in other countries to prevent 
the ships from doing that. 

Bridges represents 13,000 members of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, which is striking against 
the Pacific Maritime Association, represent- 
ing the employers. Because of a jurisdictional 
dispute, the Teamsters Union also is involved 
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in the strike. The strike, which resumed 
Jan. 17 after tying up the West Coast for 
100 days last fall, has closed 56 ports. 

Because of the serious economic disloca- 
tions the strike is causing, President Nixon 
on Jan, 21 asked Congress for speedy emer- 
gency legislation to settle it. Secretary of 
Transporation Volpe, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Butz, and Under Secretary of Commerce 
Lynn have all testified that the situation 
requires urgent action. But this is an elec- 
tion year, and Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress are dragging their feet for fear of af- 
fronting the labor unions which traditionally 
support Democratic candidates. 

This reluctance on the part of the Demo- 
cratic leadership not only adds to the eco- 
nomic severity of the strike, but encourages 
Bridges’ defiance, Even worse consequences 
could evolve if longshoremen on the East 
and Gulf Coasts should decide to emulate 
Bridges and resume their prolonged strike, 
which is currently in limbo under the 80-day 
cooling off provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Bridges’ arrogance should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged by Congress, If it is and 
the dock strike brings further disaster on 
the economy, the American people can blame 
Democratic leaders in Congress who are 
willing to put union-delivered votes ahead 
of the best interests of the country. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 23, 1971] 
ADRIFT ON THE DOCKS 


Once again a Taft-Hartley injunction is 
proving totally inadequate as a solution to a 
transportation strike. This time it’s the West 
Coast dispute between the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
and the Pacific Maritime Association, an or- 
ganization of employers. 

The workers have just gone through the 
ritual of rejecting the employers “last offer,” 
the maritime association’s contribution to 
the play-acting. No one expected the work- 
ers to vote otherwise, since union officials 
had urged a negative vote. 

The offer was a hefty one by any stand- 
ard, but Taft-Hartley history presumably 
persuaded the union it could do better. In 
the past the so-called last offer has usually 
been no more than a floor on which unions 
have been able to build. 

When the Taft-Hartley injunction expires 
on Christmas Day, the ILWU will be free 
to strike, since the government’s legal ma- 
chinery will be exhausted. An immediate 
walkout is unlikely, though. Union leaders 
don’t relish putting their men out of work 
over the holidays and, besides, if they wait 
a while the Taft-Hartley injunction will run 
out on the East Coast, setting up the possi- 
bility of much greater pressure on the pub- 
lic and the government. 

If and when a strike does resume, J. Curtis 
Counts, the head of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, says he will recom- 
mend a special federal law to settle it. This 
is becoming a pattern in transportation: 
Taft-Hartley fails, so Congress must deal 
with the resulting strikes on an ad hoc basis. 

You would think that Congress would be 
growing tired of the pattern. Many months 
ago, however, President Nixon proposed new 
legislation to deal with transit strikes, and 
so far Congress has gotten nowhere either 
with the President’s proposal or any alter- 
native of its own. 

Maybe a new dock emergency will be 
enough to make the lawmakers move, It 
should be apparent by now that present 
transportation labor policy is little better 
than no policy at all. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 1, 1972] 
SETTLING AN INTOLERABLE STRIKE 


Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson made 
his second trip to Capitol Hill yesterday to 
urge Congress to end the 115-day West Coast 
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dock strike which has shut down 56 coastal 
ports. The Longshoremen’s Union has ex- 
tended its picket lines to the Mexican and 
Canadian borders to prevent trucking in of 
cargoes unloaded in the two countries. 

Hodgson told the House Labor Subcommit- 
tee, “You have one of two choices. Either 
gear up to getting into the labor disputes- 
settling business on a massive basis—or give 
the Executive Branch the tools to do the 
job.” 

He said that while he was opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration, he had no course other 
than to support President Nixon’s formula 
imposing an order for an immediate resump- 
tion of work while an arbitration board held 
hearings preliminary to an imposed settle- 
ment. The settlement would remain in effect 
for 18 months—the same period for which the 
Pacific Maritime Association, representing 
shippers, has been attempting to negotiate 
a contract. 

Its offer of a 16.8 per cent wage increase 
for the first nine months and 8 per cent for 
the second period is accompanied by a guar- 
antee of 36 hours’ pay a week even when 
work is not available. Together with fringe 
benefits, the increase would amount to $2.335 
an hour, which the association says far ex- 
ceeds settlements in steel, railroad, telephone, 
copper, and aerospace industries. 

Mr. Nixon has called the strike “intoler- 
able” and has asked Congress to quit stalling 
while thousands of men are out of work, 
commerce is at a standstill, and heavy losses 
have been sustained by agricultural pro- 
ducers who can’t move their crops. 

The President’s biggest obstacle is that this 
is an election year and Democratic majorities 
in Congress don’t want to do anything to 
offend the unions. But the alternative, as 
Secretary Hodgson said, is further disruptions 
because of other transportation strikes. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for morning business has expired. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2615) to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar, be- 
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ginning with the nomination of George 
H. Boldt of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PAY BOARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the first nomination. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of George H. Boldt, 
of Washington, to be Chairman of the 
Pay Board. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, I must 
oppose the nomination of Judge George 
H. Boldt to be the Chairman of the Pay 
Board. Judge Boldt is a decent, fine and 
honorable man. As I got to know him, 
when he appeared before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee last year, and when 
he appeared before the Banking, Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs Committee this 
year, I have talked with him several 
times. I like him. He is a fine person. I 
have no doubt that he is an excellent 
judge. But in my view, he is totally un- 
qualified to be the head of the Pay 
Board. He has no experience in labor- 
management negotiations. He does not 
know his way around Washington. He 
brings no professional expertise to the 
job. He simply does not have the back- 
ground and experience needed for the 
job. 

There are literally hundreds of well- 
trained, experienced arbitrators who are 
much more qualified than Judge Boldt— 
men who command the respect of both 
labor and management. It is inconceiv- 
able that President Nixon could not have 
found a person with these credentials to 
head the Pay Board. Why must we settle 
for a person with no experience and rep- 
utation in the field? As Andrew Biemil- 
ler put it in testifying for the AFL-CIO 
against the Boldt nomination. 

We see no reason for anyone so unknowl- 
edgeable in Yabor management relations to 
receive such expensive on-the-job training. 


Mr. President, my view of Judge Boldt 
is rather widely shared by those familiar 
with the operations of the Pay Board. 
As I indicated, he is opposed by the AFL- 
CIO and also by the United Auto Work- 
ers. How can Judge Boldt possibly do an 
effective job in bringing harmony to the 
divergent views on the Pay Board if he 
does not enjoy the confidence and re- 
spect of organized labor? Whatever other 
arguments may be made on behalf of 
Judge Boldt, the fact that he is so strong- 
ly opposed by organized labor makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for him to do 
an effective job. 

I call attention to the fact that this is 
not because Judge Boldt is antilabor. I 
do not think he is. There is nothing in 
his record to indicate that he is opposed 
to labor, After all, the man who is the 
Chairman of the Construction Board, one 
similar to this, but on a smaller scale, 
John Dunlop, highly respected by labor, 
no one says John Dunlop is prolabor or 
that he makes prolabor decisions. He is 
a man who is enthusiastically supported 
by both labor and business because of his 
competence and his ability. 

Here is what the Secretary of Labor, 
James Hodgson, had to say about Judge 
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Boldt in a telephone conversation with 
George Meany on October 19 when Judge 
Boldt was under consideration for the 
job. Secretary Hodgson said, and I 
quote— 

He [Boldt] is totally and completely unfit 
for this job. He has absolutely no experience 
in this field and he just couldn’t handle it 
at all. He knows nothing about it. 


Mr. President, that is the judgment 
of the Secretary of Labor before Judge 
Boldt was appointed. According to Sen- 
ator Tower, the Secretary of Labor is 
now supporting the nomination of Judge 
Boldt. Whatever Secretary Hodgson’s 
reasons, it is understandable that a 
member of the administration would not 
publicly oppose a man nominated by the 
President. Once President Nixon made 
the decision to nominate Judge Boldt, it 
is natural and proper for members of his 
administration to swallow their disagree- 
ments and support his decision. Any 
other course of action would produce 
chaos. Not wishing to be another Hickel, 
I can see why Mr. Hodgson now supports 
the Boldt nomination. But I believe his 
earlier remarks, when he was not con- 
strained by the administration, are far 
more revealing of his true feelings. 

Incidentally, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee had an opportunity to explore the 
views of Secretary Hodgson about Judge 
Boldt in executive session. One member 
of the committee moved to postpone ac- 
tion on the Boldt nomination until a 
meeting with Hodgson could be sched- 
uled. Unfortunately, this motion failed 
by a vote of 11 to 2; hence, we do not have 
the benefit of Secretary Hodgson’s first- 
hand views. 

The view that Judge Boldt is too in- 
experienced to head the Pay Board is 
not confined to Secretary Hodgson. An 
article in the December 28 New York 
Times says that— 

The Pay Board, by the testimony of a rep- 
resentative cross section of its members, has 
been ineptly led, acrimoniously divided and 
largely ineffectual in the first months of the 
second phase of President Nixon’s economic 
stabilization program. 


Th article went on to pin most of the 
blame for the Pay Board’s failures on 
Judge Boldt. Let me quote from this 
article: 

Most discussions of what has gone wrong 
with the Pay Board thus far start with the 
quality of leadership provided by the 68- 
year-old Judge Boldt who is from Seattle. 

One business member described the judge 
as a “hard working, straightforward man 
who has earned the respect of every member 
of the board—he is a saint who has taken 
a tremendous amount of abuse without com- 
plaint.” 

But another, and perhaps more represent- 
ative, view on the board was expressed by a 
nonlabor member, who declared, “To throw 
an elderly, inexperienced judge into this bear 
pit was just not sensible. He has guts all 
right, but he just doesn’t understand what 
is hitting him.” 

Another nonlabor member asserted, “One 
of our chief difficulties is a lack of substan- 
tive leadership. The judge is a fine gentleman 
and I have a deep personal regard for him, 
but he doesn’t understand the issues and he 
is unable to force accommodation among the 
conflicting interests. This is a rough and 
crude league, and the judge is no one to 
create harmony.” 
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The judge has also been unable to provide 
organizational leadership to the board, ac- 
cording to some of its members. One said, “He 
still thinks he is in the courtroom and all he 
has to do is go into his chamber and tell the 
bailiff what has to be done. But in the mean- 
time we went for two months without any- 
thing resembling an adequate staff.” 

One member said that the judge went 
without a secretary of his own for several 
days because he did not know how to obtain 
one. The same member also said that the 
judge had been unable to operate within 
the Washington bureaucracy, He said, “He 
[Boldt] just doesn’t talk to the right people. 
We told him to talk to Connally to get some- 
thing done and instead he called somebody 
who was nine levels down in the bureauc- 
racy.” 


Mr. President, I have quoted exten- 
sively from the Times article because it 
indicates the off-the-record comments of 
the Pay Board members themselves about 
Judge Boldt’s leadership. It is also im- 
portant to note that many of the criti- 
cisms came from the business and public 
members as well as the labor members. 
To be sure, the comments were anony- 
mous, and it is, therefore, difficult to 
evaluate them. 

Moreover, the business and public 
members have written to the committee 
expressing confidence in Judge Boldt and 
urging his nomination. Thus the mem- 
bers of the Pay Board seem to be saying 
one thing off the record and another 
thing on the record. That was on the rec- 
ord. We could expect statements like that 
to be made for the record. However, when 
the members were asked to comment 
with the assurance that their statements 
would be protected, their answers were 
as I have indicated, to the effect that 
while they liked the judge as a man and 
as a person, they feel he is incompetent 
to do this job. 

Of course, all the business and public 
members of the Pay Board were ap- 
pointed by President Nixon, and un- 
doubtedly they feel a need to support the 
President just as Secretary Hodgson does. 
No Presidential appointee wants to em- 
barrass the President if he can avoid it. 
Thus I believe, in many respects, the 
viewpoints expressed in the New York 
Times article are probably more indica- 
tive of the true feelings of the Pay Board 
members about Judge Boldt. 

Mr. President, it might be argued that 
in spite of Judge Boldt’s lack of qualifi- 
cations, we should confirm his appoint- 
ment in order to maintain public confi- 
dence in the Pay Board and in the entire 
phase II program. Such an argument is 
extremely shortsighted. We will be much 
better off in the long run with a quali- 
fied, able head of the Pay Board who 
can command the respect of labor and 
business and put an end to inflationary 
wage settlements. Indeed, one of the rea- 
sons the business community still lacks 
confidence in the administration’s anti- 
inflationary program is the apparent in- 
ability of the Pay Board to exert effective 
leadership. One of the best things we 
could do to promote business and public 
confidence would be to reject Judge 
Boldt’s nomination and insist that Pres- 
ident Nixon appoint someone with more 
experience. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that I have no animosity at all for Judge 
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Boldt. As I say, I like him as a person. I 
think he is probably a good judge and is 
perhaps qualified for other jobs, but not 
for this one. 

Just think that the success or failure 
of the anti-inflationary effort hinges very 
considerably on the quality and ability 
of the Chairman of the Wage Board. 

With the cost-push, wage-push infla- 
tion of the kind that we have had, if the 
Chairman of the Board is forceful and 
wise and effective, the likelihood of stop- 
ping inflation will be far greater. If he 
is weak, uninformed, and ineffective, our 
chances of winning the inflation fight 
are greatly reduced. No one can objec- 
tively consider the not-for-attribution 
comments on the judge by nonlabor 
Board members without severe reserva- 
tions about the future of our anti-infla- 
tion effort. No one can hear the judg- 
ment of Secretary of Labor Hodgson 
without having a real concern that how- 
ever gentle and kind and humble and 
decent Judge Boldt may be, he just 
should not be confirmed for this job. 

The buddy system, the “I-never-met- 
a-man-I-didn’t-like” attitude, is a mar- 
velous thing about this body. But when 
we let that persuade us that we should 
appoint an incompetent to this critical 
anti-inflation position we, as Senators, 
are being weak and irresponsible. 

Mr. President, it is not easy to get up 
and take this position, because I know 
the Senators I disagree with on this is- 
sue are men who are as honest and as 
sincere as I am in trying to achieve an 
effective anti-inflation program. How- 
ever, we have to draw the line as I see 
it, and as I see it we are making a serious 
mistake in not considering the state- 
ment of members of the Board that as 
the head of the most important anti- 
inflation board, Judge Boldt is not a man 
in whom they have confidence. 

Mr. BENNETT. With respect to the 
nomination of Judge Boldt, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, the objections to the 
nomination of Judge Boldt to be Chair- 
man of the Pay Board sound as if he is 
eminently qualified for nearly any posi- 
tion except the one for which he has 
been nominated and in which he is now 
serving, 

The point was made that Judge Boldt 
is opposed by organized labor, It is in- 
teresting in light of this fact that the 
labor members of the Pay Board voted to 
give Judge Boldt authority to act in all 
cases before the Board, subject only to 
challenge by other Board members. Mr. 
President, it is only natural, by the very 
makeup of the Board, that any individ- 
ual who was not under the control of 
organized labor would be opposed by the 
labor members of the Board. How can 
such members who are naturally biased 
and against any limits on wage agree- 
ments support a Chairman who does not 
agree with their position and, in fact, 
has been given the responsibility specif- 
ically to limit wage increments which 
are not in line with the phase II program 
to reduce inflation? It should probably 
be pointed out that labor also was critical 
of the public members of the Board 
other than the Chairman. This criticism 
must be taken for just what it is and 
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not given overriding weight with respect 
to the confirmation of the nomination. 

Mr. President, the comments about 
Judge Boldt, attributed to Secretary of 
Labor James Hodgson in a telephone 
conversation, were brought out at our 
hearings. I do not know what Secretary 
Hodgson knew about Judge Boldt at that 
time. It would appear that, at best, he 
had not been familiar with the judge’s 
career to any extent and that he was 
passing on the comment of others who 
may have expressed an opinion to him. 
Frankly, it does not much interest me 
who said what about the appointment. 
We have all had the experience of hav- 
ing to take back our first impressions of 
a person. The important thing is what the 
Secretary of Labor thinks of the man 
after seeing him at work for a period of 
time. 

It is my understanding that the Sec- 
retary’s most recent view of Judge Boldt 
is that— 

Considering the cross currents and dif- 
ficulties under which the Board has had to 
operate, Judge Boldt’s work is to be ap- 
plauded, 


I agree with that assessment. 

In our hearings, and again here on the 
floor, extensive quotations were used 
from an article in the New York Times 
which purported to contain comments 
from members of the Pay Board some- 
time last year. It is worthy of note that 
the comments were not attributed to any 
member of the Board. Furthermore, re- 
gardless of the problems that existed at 
the time the Board was set up and during 
the first few weeks of its existence, which 
were destined to be difficult ones, it seems 
now that a competent staff has been as- 
sembled, that the Board is operating well, 
and that the opposing factions are work- 
ing as well together as could be expected. 
In the long run, the experience to date 
and the method of operation taken by 
Judge Boldt may prove to have been the 
best approach that could have been 
taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram that was sent to the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs just the day before 
our hearing and was signed by all public 
and business members of the Board, 
which seems to bear out my conclusion. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

We have been privileged to serve as mem- 
bers of the Pay Board under the Chairman- 
ship of Judge George H. Boldt. During our 
tenure on the Board we have come to appre- 
ciate and benefit from his judicial qualities 
and his personal integrity, He came to the 
job as Chairman of the Pay Board on short 
notice, interrupting a distinguished career 
as a US. District Judge. In a short period 
of time, with patience and civility, and under 
the extreme pressure of events, he has had 
to guide the establishment of a new and 
complex administrative machinery and to 
insure the development of policies and reg- 
ulations necessary to achieve the goal of 
economic stabilization. 
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These tasks are difficult in their own right 
but the problems have been made more de- 
manding by the fact that the Pay Board is 
tripartite in nature and brings .together 
spokesmen for different and often conflicting 
points of view. This aspect of the Pay Board 
has meant that Judge Boldt, as Chairman, 
has had to exercise great tact, skill, and, 
above all, fairness in the performance of his 
duties. In our judgment he has clearly dem- 
onstrated these attributes in the face of 
intense controversy. Moreover, because he 
assumed his position with no rigid views on 
many of the technical issues associated with 
labor-management relations, he has pro- 
vided a broad perspective and fresh insight 
that otherwise would be lacking on the Board. 

Under Judge Boldt’s leadership, in less than 
three months the Pay Board has recruited a 
highly qualified staff, become a going con- 
cern, and has successfully weathered several 
controversies which have caused other wage 
stabilization agencies to founder in the past. 
Throughout these difficult early months 
Judge Boldt has performed his duties with 
a dedication to the national interest that 
sets a high standard of public service. We 
are pleased to convey to the Committee our 
confidence in the leadership of Judge Boldt 
and to strongly urge his confirmation by the 
Senate as Chairman of the Pay Board. 

Judge Boldt is not aware that we are send- 
ing this message. 

Sincerely, 

Robert Bassett, Ben Biaggini, William 
Caples, Virgil Day, Kermit Gordon, Neil 
Jacoby, L. F. McCollum, Rocco Sici- 
liano, and Arnold Weber; Public and 
Business Members of the Pay Board. 


Mr. BENNETT. It appears that, in 
fact, Judge Boldt has been able to do an 
effective job, has weathered any prob- 
lems that confronted the Board in the 
first few weeks, and has been able to ob- 


tain the confidence of all of the mem- 
bers of the Board except perhaps some 
who feel that an expression of support 
might be interpreted as an expression 
of weakness or a repudiation of some 
more or less official position. 

Mr. President, I support his nomina- 
tion, and I hope the Senate will confirm 
it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator just 
placed in the Recor a copy of the tele- 
gram we received, signed by all the pub- 
lic and management members. Is it not 
true, though, according to the testimony 
over the past—well, over some weeks, 
probably—certainly several days—that 
Judge Boldt had been supported unani- 
mously in various decisions that were 
made; and also was not their testimony 
to the effect that when the board voted 
to give him the power to make decisions, 
the vote of the members of the Board was 
unanimous? 

Mr. BENNETT. Both of those things 
are true. It seems to me that the mat- 
ter which I have referred to might best 
be illustrated by a statement a friend of 
mine used to make frequently, “We are 
inclined to be down on what we ain’t 
up on.” 

I think there were many people who, 
before Judge Boldt actually took over and 
carried out the functions of his job, were 
not “up” on him and, therefore, because 
of some predilection or some background 
and perhaps some more or less formal 
relationships, felt that they had to be 
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“down” on him automatically but now, 
I think, we are “up” on him, so to speak. 
I am sure that the chairman and most of 
the members of the committee would 
urge members of the Senate to follow 
their judgment and confirm the judge. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The point that I 
hoped to make, of course, and I am sure 
the Senator agrees with me on it, is that 
whereas at the very beginning there was 
a pretty bad rift; not directed at Judge 
Boldt at all, but just at the operations, 
as time went on apparently that has 
pretty well healed. Until within the re- 
cent past at least, the Board has been 
unanimous in its actions. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is eloquent and 
evident testimony, among other things, 
to the leadership the judge has given to 
the Board. I can understand why there 
would be such antagonisms to start with. 
They always exist where there is a tri- 
partite board with obviously conflicting 
views and another group in there, like 
being the “swing man” in the middle. 
It has not been an easy job for the judge, 
I am sure, but he has done well enough 
to deserve our expression of support. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Judge 
George H. Boldt is listed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar as being from the State of 
Washington. That is true because in late 
years, beginning with the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, he has been sitting as a 
Federal judge with headquarters in Ta- 
coma. Actually, he is a Montanan, a 
graduate of the Stevensville High School 
down in the Bitter Root Valley, and a 
graduate of the University of Montana. 
He has the full and wholehearted sup- 
port of the two Senators from Montana. 

Neither one of us had the opportunity, 
because of circumstances over which we 
had no control, to appear personally in 
behalf of Judge Boldt but both of us sent 
strong letters indicating our full support 
of this outstanding public servant. 

Now we know that the Pay Board has 
not been in operation for too many 
months. We know that the members and 
especially its Chairman were called in 
“cold” so to speak. We know that there 
was a certain amount of friction in the 
beginning, as was natural, but we have 
an idea that that friction, based on state- 
ments made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), and the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT) has been alleviated to a con- 
siderable extent. 

It was a most difficult assignment, but 
I would urge my colleagues who have any 
questions about Judge Boldt to take into 
consideration his outstanding record as 
a Federal judge for the western district 
of Washington, and to be guided by the 
record which he has made as to his abil- 
ity, as to his integrity, as to his courage, 
and as to his knowledge. 

I believe that this Republican judge 
was a good choice for the position to 
which he has been appointed. I hope that 
the nomination of this outstanding man 
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from Montana will receive an over- 
whelming vote of approval on the part of 
the Senate when it comes to a vote 
shortly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
want to call attention to one thing. I do 
not want to prolong the debate. However, 
with reference to the statement quoted 
from Secretary Hodgson, that statement 
was made before any action was taken 
on any matter before the Board. That 
was his opinion expressed at that time. 
However, after he had seen him at work, 
he testified that he had been doing a 
good job. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). All time having been yielded 
back, the question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of 
George H. Boldt, of Washington, to be 
Chairman of the Pay Board? (Putting 
the question.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I vote “No.” 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of George H. Boldt, of Washington, to be 
Chairman of the Pay Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Eugene Sheehan, of Ken- 
tucky, to be a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 30 minutes 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. Once again I 
find myself in a very small minority. 

Mr. President, I am vigorously opposed 
to the nomination of John E. Sheehan 
to the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Shee- 
han is an intelligent and able man. There 
are many jobs in Government for which 
he would be eminently qualified. He is a 
very successful businessman. He has a 
background which is similar to my own. 
Both of us went to the Harvard Business 
School, majored in financial manage- 
ment, and both of us graduated with dis- 
tinction. But he is sadly lacking in the 
qualifications needed for a Federal Re- 
serve Board member. 

The Federal Reserve Board exercises a 
profound influence on our economy. 
There is widespread disagreement among 
professional economists on how mone- 
tary policy affects the economy and how 
it should be carried out. There is dis- 
agreement over the goals of monetary 
policy. There is disagreement over the 
immediate targets of monetary policy. 
Some say the Fed should concentrate on 
free reserves. Some prefer the monetary 
base. Others look to the money supply 
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both narrowly and broadly defined. Still 
others argue the Fed should focus on in- 
terest rates and conditions in the short- 
term money markets. 

However, virtually all economists agree 
that the subject is exceedingly complex, 
highly technical, and requires a great 
deal of economic expertise of a partic- 
ular kind. They are also agreed that 
monetary policy is a highly delicate in- 
strument which can work great harm 
upon the American economy if improp- 
erly exercised. 

President Nixon is proposing to put on 
the Federal Reserve Board a man who 
admits he has no background in the 
technical problems of monetary eco- 
nomics. Moreover, in his appearance be- 
fore the committee he seemed to make a 
virtue out of his ignorance. He presented 
himself as a talented amateur—a man 
who had no fixed position on controver- 
sies surrounding monetary policy, but a 
man who would study hard and try to 
come up with a reasonable decision. 

One evidence of Mr. Sheehan's lack of 
sophistication can be seen in his appear- 
ance before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. In the 14 years that I 
have been in the Senate, this was the 
first time I ever saw a witness so poorly 
qualified that he actually read answers 
to questions put to him by a committee 
member. I do not know who prepared 
Mr. Sheehan's answers, but it is obvious 
that he was not equipped to deal with the 
issues on his own. We ought to be able 
to find someone who can do better than 
merely regurgitate canned answers to 
questions put to him. One of the pur- 
poses of a nomination hearing is to see 
how a nominee thinks, how he handles 
himself, how he responds to questions, 
how he reaches conclusions. If Mr. 
Sheehan does not have enough con- 
fidence in himself to answer questions on 
his own without the benefit of a prepared 
text, then I submit he is not qualified to 
sit on the Federal Reserve Board. 

When I asked Sheehan about one of 
the most rudimentary principles dis- 
cussed in economic policy—the trade-off 
between unemployment and inflation in 
the Philips curve—he struck out. 

Sheehan seemed to think the Philips 
curve referred to the pitching technique 
of a Chicago Cubs left-hander. 

It is most unfortunate that on the 
most important and powerful economic 
policy agency in our Government—an 
agency that makes the critical decisions 
that determine the level of interest rates, 
and has profound influence on inflation 
and unemployment—the President could 
not find a single competent economist to 
serve. 

Mr. Sheehan is obviously an intelli- 
gent, able, and honorable man, but so 
are Johnny Unitas, Muhammed Ali, and 
Coach George Allen, as well as millions 
of other Americans, but all of them, like 
Sheehan, are appallingly unqualified to 
serve as governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. President, I apologize for taking 
up the Senate’s time on this nomination, 
for I am sure that Mr. Sheehan will be 
overwhelmingly approved. Nonetheless, 
I think a record must be made that we 
need qualified men on the Fed. I hope 
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that in the future, Presidents will rec- 
ognize that the Federal Reserve Board 
demands professional legal competence, 
and that it should be just as wrong to 
appoint a noneconomist to the Federal 
Reserve Board as a nonlawyer to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I submit that this simply 
is not the man for the Federal Reserve 
Board. There are literally thousands of 
professionally trained economists who are 
more qualified than Mr. Sheehan, who 
has been a businessman and management 
consultant most of his life. At this crit- 
ical time in our economic history, we 
need trained professionals on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. We cannot afford to 
appoint an amateur, however well inten- 
tioned he may be. The decisions of the 
Federal Reserve Board affect the lives 
and well-being of every American citizen. 
We need all of the professional judg- 
ment and expertise which the economic 
profession can bring to bear on monetary 
policy. 

Mr. President, the Federal Reserve now 
has five trained and competent econo- 
mists among its seven members. The ap- 
pointment of professional economists to 
the Board has resulted in a considerable 
improvement in the conduct of monetary 
policy. True, the Board has still made 
mistakes. But the magnitude of those 
mistakes is nowhere near as great as 
the disastrous blunders committed when 
businessmen and bankers dominated the 
Board. Anyone conversant with Fried- 
man and Schwartz’ monumental work, 
“A Monetary History of the United 
States,” must realize the grievous policy 
errors made by the Board. For example, 
during the 1929-33 depression when the 
unemployment rate reached 25 percent, 
the Fed incredibly permitted the money 
supply to shrink by 33 percent, thus ex- 
acerbating the economic decline and 
sending the country into the worst de- 
pression in its history. Many economists 
feel the erratic stop-and-go monetary 
policy pursued by the Fed in the 1950’s— 
a policy which William McChesney Mar- 
tin characterized as “leaning against 
the wind”’—was largely responsible for 
the three recessions suffered during that 
period. Every time the Fed was leaning 
one way the economy had turned around 
and was also leaning in the same direc- 
tion. With bankers and businessmen call- 
ing the shots, untrained in professional 
economics, the Fed, on balance, exerted 
a destabilizing influence on the economy 
during the 1950's. 

The Fed has had a much better record 
in the 1960’s. The professional econo- 
mists appointed to the Board brought a 
new sophistication and a better sense of 
timing which kept it from making major 
mistakes. The two recessions experi- 
enced in the 1960’s and early 1970’s have 
not been nearly as great as the three re- 
cessions suffered in the 1950’s. 

One of the most difficult problems in 
monetary economics is measuring the 
lag effects of monetary policy actions. 
Policy actions taken today will not have 
an impact until some time in the future. 
How long is the lag? How is it distrib- 
uted over time? How do we forecast eco- 
nomic conditions ahead of time so that 
our policy actions today are in harmony 
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with future economic conditions? These 
are enormously complicated and tech- 
nical problems. The Federal Reserve has 
one of the best staffs in Washington to 
analyze these complex issues. But only 
the members of the Fed can decide the 
course of monetary policy. I do not be- 
lieve an amateur can make an informed 
decision on the many technical issues 
surrounding monetary policy. Why 
should we settle for an amateur when 
there are so many competent profes- 
sionals? 

Mr. President, constitutional law is an 
equally complex subject. The experts 
frequently disagree on constitutional is- 
sues. Why do we not appoint a non- 
lawyer to the Supreme Court to give the 
Court some balance? If Mr. Sheehan is 
such an able man, why do we not ap- 
point him to the Supreme Court? 

The answer should be obvious. It takes 
a trained legal mind to deal with the 
complex issues of constitutional law be- 
fore the Court. Likewise, it takes some- 
one trained in economics to deal with the 
difficult issues of monetary policy before 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. President, already there are ru- 
mors that the Nixon administration is 
seeking a banker to replace Governor 
Maisel, an outstanding economist whose 
term on the Board expired last Decem- 
ber 31. Thus the Nixon administration 
appears to be trying to turn the clock 
back to an earlier era when nonecono- 
mists dominated the Fed. I am under no 
illusion that the Senate will reject Mr. 
Sheehan’s nomination. Nonetheless, I 
believe a record of protest must be 
made, not only with respect to this nomi- 
nation but to possible future nominations 
which might be submitted by the Nixon 
administration. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Shee- 
han will serve at least 10 years, and will 
be eligible for another 14-year term. Mr. 
Sheehan will thus be in a position to 
exercise judgment for 24 years on highly 
technical matters on which he has no 
present competence. Perhaps in time he 
can learn. But our economy cannot afford 
to indulge in on-the-job training for 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
especially when there are so many quali- 
fied men available who do not need a 
long period of training and preparation 
before they can be expected to pull their 
weight. 

Mr. President, not only does Mr. Shee- 
han bring a lack of technical competence 
to the Board, he also brings the typical 
biases of the businessmen and bankers 
which have dominated the Board in the 
past. Mr. Sheehan made it clear in his 
testimony before the committee that he 
thought the problem of inflation was 
the No. 1 economic problem facing the 
country. He ranked it ahead of the prob- 
lem of unemployment which is bad news 
for the millions of Americans who are 
out of work. Moreover, Mr. Sheehan 
seemed to be unaware that there is a 
trade-off between the goals of full em- 
ployment and price stability. 

It was this simple-minded faith in the 
primacy of anti-inflationary policy to the 
exclusion of other economic goals which 
caused the Fed to so mismanage mone- 
tary policy during the 1950’s. We are 
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now being asked to put another tight 
money man on the Fed—a man well 
versed in the conventional wisdoms es- 
poused by bankers and businessmen. 
However, the problems of our economy 
are too complex for the conventional wis- 
doms. We need men on the Fed who have 
the professional background to apply a 
deeper and more sophisticated analysis 
to our economic problems. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I support the nomina- 
tion of John E. Sheehan to be a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Shee- 
han has had a broad experience in busi- 
ness management, a background which 
Dr. Burns, Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, apparently feels could be 
very helpful in the considerations which 
come before the Federal Reserve Board. 
As has been stated, Mr. Sheehan is not 
a professional economist. Neither was 
the Board member whom he is replacing 
a professional economist, nor is the pres- 
ent Vice Chairman of the Board, Goy- 
ernor Robertson. 

At this particular time, it might be 
well to remember the old wisecrack that 
if all the economists were laid end to 
end, they would never reach a conclu- 
sion. 

Some diversity among the Board of 
Governors was thought to be wise at the 
time the Federal Reserve Board was es- 
tablished in 1913, and it seems wise to 
have a diversity also today. Although Mr. 
Sheehan is not a professional economist, 
he was able to respond well to the many 
questions posed by members of our Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs Commit- 
tee when we considered his nomination. 
It is especially noteworthy how well he 
answered the questions which appeared 
to be posed for the very purpose of try- 
ing to show that he was not qualified as 
an economist. Although Mr. Sheehan ad- 
mitted that he was not an economic 
technician, his answers to questions were 
very responsive and, if I recall correctly, 
were satisfactory to all members of the 
committee except perhaps one member, 
and I imagine that even he was surprised 
that the nominee was able to respond so 
well. 

I do not understand the criticism that 
Mr. Sheehan brings to the Board biases 
of the businessman and the banker. 
When asked about our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and the outflow of money 
that could occur if interest rates declined 
as compared with the problem of slow 
business if interest rates are high, Mr. 
Sheehan said that he felt it more impor- 
tant to take a policy that would stimulate 
the economy and this in turn would assist 
in our balance of payments. Indeed, the 
comment in this area could not have 
been better by the most competent of 
economists. 

It is true that Mr. Sheehan stated that 
inflation is the No. 1 economic problem 
facing this country. However, he said 
that unemployment is a very close sec- 
ond. He added that the two are tied in 
together and that inflation has been par- 
tially the cause of our present unemploy- 
ment problem. There is no doubt that 
this is true. Although there was an at- 
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tempt to get Mr. Sheehan to comment on 
whether fiscal policy or monetary policy 
is the more important in achieving full 
employment and economic stabilization, 
Mr. Sheehan was sufficiently knowledge- 
able to state that he would keep an open 
mind in that area. 

That particular subject has been de- 
bated for decades and ranks with the 
question, “Which came first, the chicken 
or the egg?” 

He added that he doubted he would 
ever become associated with an extreme 
or rigid or fixed position on monetary 
policy and that at one time monetary 
policy may have a greater influence but 
that another time fiscal policy may loom 
larger than monetary policy. I must say 
that in the final analysis, Mr. Sheehan 
made a very credible showing before our 
committee, and on the basis of that 
showing, his nomination was approved 
by a bipartisan, nearly unanimous vote 
of the committee. 

Mr. President, I have been interested 
in the comment that Mr. Sheehan read 
the answers to the questions asked. I 
should like to read from the hearings of 
the committee on what Mr. Sheehan’s 
answer was to the accusation that this 
somehow meant that he was not fit to sit 
on the Board: 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Let me say this, Senator. 
You may be familiar with Marcus Aurelius’ 
book “Meditations.” In that book he sug- 
gests “I never made a public statement that 
I did not carefully write down beforehand.” 
I have found this such a successful procedure 
that I even use it with my wife. 


I would suggest that a man who is that 
cautious will make an excellent member 
of the Board of Governors in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I may say to my good friend from 
Utah that there is no question that some 
of the responses by the nominee, Mr. 
Sheehan, were good responses, but the 
problem is, whose responses were they? 
Here was a nominee who came in and 
when we asked him a question, he read 
the answer. I submit that these are 
questions of monetary or economic pol- 
icy, and yet he reads those answers, 
which could have been prepared by the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Board, by 
Mr. Burns, or anybody else. Even if he 
prepared them, it seems to me that is 
not a satisfactory way to respond to a 
Senate Committee. The Senator from 
Utah has been here more than the 14 
years I have been here, and in that time 
I do not think he can think of any other 
nominee who appeared before the com- 
mittee and read his answers to questions 
asked by committee members. 

Mr. BENNETT. May I respond? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. The nominee learns 
quickly. He has learned to use the tech- 
nique that most Senators use in making 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. They 
read material that is prepared by some- 
body else. I do not fault him for that. 
Here is a man nominated for a very im- 
portant job, and I will admit that he had 
had no previous experience with respect 
to the job. He devotes himself for weeks 
in an attempt to learn all about that job 
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and to master its intricacies, and realizes 
he is going to face a grilling before the 
committee. I do not blame him for try- 
ing to prepare himself to face the com- 
mittee by recording his answers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Utah that I agree that 
Senators come in and read speeches, as 
witnesses come in before the committees 
and read their statements. They do. It is 
rather rare when a witness appears be- 
fore us and ad libs. It is usually not as 
good as when they read their statements. 
I am not talking about that. I am talk- 
ing about when Senators on the com- 
mittee are interrogating the witness or 
interrogating the nominee and he has 
prepared answers and written out those 
answers in advance. That is entirely dif- 
ferent. I think that rarely happens on 
the floor of the Senate. It does happen 
sometimes when we want to make com- 
plicated legislative history, but that is 
only on rare occasions. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. While Mr. Sheehan is a 
resident of my State of Kentucky, I may 
say that I never knew him until he was 
appointed to this position. I sat by him 
that day while he was before the com- 
mittee in the hearings on his nomina- 
tion. I certainly have no great expertise 
in the field of economic matters which 
is very difficult and complicated. Many 
people have differing views. But I sat by 
him. I heard all the questions asked of 
him, and particularly I listened to those 
asked by my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROxMIRE). 

I think the committee agreed that he 
responded well to the questions. I would 
guess that the Senator from Wisconsin 
was rather surprised. I would like to 
point out that he did not read answers 
to all the questions asked him. I sat by 
him. On major issues he did have a state- 
ment which he read from. 

I think this preparation indicates a 
quality which may be valuable, and that 
is a disciplined mind in one who thinks 
out in advance what the problems will 
be. With this kind of disciplined mind— 
and that is shown by his background— 
he was prepared. I see nothing wrong 
with that. 

I must say to my colleague that, with- 
out his having definite knowledge that 
the answers were written by someone 
else, I do not think it is quite fair to say 
that the answers were not prepared by 
Mr. Sheehan. 

I have talked to Mr. Sheehan since 
then, and he had heard the Senator’s 
statement—I do not know whether the 
Senator made it or not, but I believe he 
made it—that these answers had been 
prepared by some member of the Federal 
Reserve staff. He was very upset about it, 
and said that, of course, it was absolutely 
incorrect. 

He is a student. He had read hearings 
conducted by the committee upon which 
the Senator serves so ably. He knew, he 
told me, the Sentaor’s position on various 
questions, and he prepared himself for 
them; I think that type of preparation 
shows the qualities of mind and disci- 
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pline which are needed, not only on that 
Board, but I might say in many areas of 
the Government, both on the executive 
and legislative sides. 

Iam familiar with his background. As 
I recall, he is only 42 years of age, and 
yet in that time he has been successful 
in every field in which he has worked. 
I know he made a tremendous financial 
sacrifice to take this position, which 
shows that he wants to serve well. He 
wants to serve his country. He believes 
that the work of the Board is of great 
importance. 

I make this comment only to say that I 
construed his appearance and his state- 
ment before the committee as that of a 
man who had a disciplined mind and who 
knew what he was talking about, And I 
say, in a general way, I do not think the 
Senator should charge him that some of 
his responses were written by someone 
else unless he has the fact. He told me 
absolutely that he wrote it himself. 

In closing I would like to state that Mr. 
Sheehan is exceptionally well qualified 
by education, training, and experience 
for this most important position, and I 
strongly support his confirmation. Presi- 
dent Nixon deserves our commendation 
for making this appointment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief statement I made before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on January 27, in introducing Mr. 
Sheehan to the committee at the time 
of the hearings on his nomination, be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR COOPER 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 
it is an honor for me to come before this 
Committee to support the nomination of 
Mr. John E. Sheehan of Louisville, Kentucky 
to be a Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

I have not had the opportunity to know 
Mr. Sheehan personally. Many citizens in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky who know him 
well, among them Senator Cook, former Sen- 
ator Morton, have told me about his fine 
qualities and abilities, and I support strongly 
his confirmation. 

His résumé is before you, and I think it 
testifies to his abilities, his interest, his schol- 
arship as a Naval Academy graduate and a 
graduate of Harvard Business School, and 
his capacity as an executive. Also I should 
note the fact that he served as a director of 
the Louisville branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 

Aside from his résumé, I have learned that 
he is one of ten children, all living. And all 
of these children have worked hard and ac- 
complished a great deal for their country and 
for their families, and I think that, too, is a 
good recommendation. 

I have heard only the highest tributes to 
his ability and his capacity and qualifications 
for this position, which is, of course, a very 
important position in our country. I shall 
strongly support his confirmation. 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I shall 
yield back my time in a moment, but I 
should like to discuss one point briefly. 
I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I do not want to get off on a side issue. 
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I think that the fact that the nominee 
read his answers is relevant, but it is not 
the fundamental objection. Whether he 
read them, or read them well, it seems 
to me, is not the pertinent point. The 
pertinent point I wish to make is this: 
The Federal Reserve Board, above all 
other agencies I know of, is a Board re- 
quiring high technical competence. What 
kind of competence is that? They do not 
require lawyers. They do not require peo- 
ple with business background and train- 
ing in business, but what they require is 
a trained economist, a man like Arthur 
Burns, President Nixon made a splendid 
appointment in Arthur Burns. Some of 
the other members of that Board, includ- 
ing Governor Maisel and Governor Brim- 
mer, are men who have fine economic 
backgrounds, who understand the com- 
plexities of monetary policy, who have 
dealt with them for a lifetime, who un- 
derstand the complexities of the impli- 
cations of the actions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board on housing, on State and lo- 
cal governmental activity, and on em- 
ployment. 

I think Mr. Sheehan will learn about 
these things as time goes on. My point, 
however, Mr. President, is that this is a 
far too complicated, vital, and important 
a Board to use it to provide on-the-job 
training for anyone. 

I just hope that in the future Presi- 
dents, whether it be President Nixon or 
any other President, will do their best to 
select men for the Board who have a good 
solid training in economics. I realize that 
in 1913 the Federal Reserve Board was 
not contemplated as a Board to have 
principally economic experts on it; and 
as I say, the whole record of the Board 
shows that was a bad misconception on 
the part of Congress. Recent Presidents, 
including President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, President Johnson, and 
President Nixon have appointed a large 
number of economists to the Board. I 
hope that Presidents will continue to do 
this in the future. I hope that in the fu- 
ture Congress and the country will con- 
sider it as shocking to appoint a non- 
economist, a man with no training at all 
in monetary policy, which he has to deal 
with, to the Federal Reserve Board, as it 
would be to appoint a nonlawyer to the 
Supreme Court. 

I realize that this is a new conception, 
and maybe it is asking too much of a 
President to make that kind of a shift; 
but that is the reason I am making the 
record this afternoon, and the reason I 
shall vote against Mr. Sheehan, although 
I do so with great respect to him as a 
man and as a person, and I wish him well 
on the Board. I hope he will get that on- 
the-job training in a hurry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all re- 
maining time yielded back? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone). All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the nom- 
ination of John Eugene Sheehan, of Ken- 
tucky, to be a member of the Board of 
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Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem? 
The nomination was confirmed. 


PRICE COMMISSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the third nomination on the calendar 
that of C. Jackson Grayson, Jr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nom- 
ination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of C. Jackson Grayson, Jr., of Tex- 
as, to be chairman of the Price Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to 
consider the nomination. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 30 minutes to the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE). 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr, President, I shall 
take far less than that. Iam happy to say 
that in this case I enthusiastically sup- 
port the nomination, but I would like to 
call the attention of the Senate to some- 
thing extraordinary in connection with 
this nomination. 

As I say, Mr. President, I plan to vote 
for the nomination of Mr. C, Jackson 
Grayson to be the Chairman of the Price 
Commission. Mr. Grayson is an enor- 
mously able and dedicated man. He has 
one of the toughest jobs in Washington 
and he brings a high degree of training 
and experience to it. He is also pleasant, 
personable, and modest in appearance, 
This should not disguise the fact that he 
is without doubt one of the most power- 
ful men in Washington. He exercises a 
life and death control over vast segments 
of the American economy, a control that 
is carried out in almost absolute secrecy. 

Before approving Mr. Grayson’s nomi- 
nation, I think the Senate should realize 
the vast amount of power delegated to 
Mr. Grayson and the absence of effective 
restraints on that power. The Economic 
Stabilization Act delegates sweeping 
power to the President to control the 
prices of every economic unit from the 
corner grocery store to the giant corpo- 
ration. That power has been delegated to 
a seven-man Price Commision, and 
what the Commission itself did was to 
delegate the entire power without veto to 
Chairman Grayson. While it is true that 
the Commission sets the overall policy, 
Chairman Grayson has complete author- 
ity to approve or reject individual price 
applications from business firms. 

In response to questions when he ap- 
peared before our committee, he stated 
that he has not, never has been, over- 
ruled by the Commission, although theo- 
retically they can do so. But they have 
served for several months now, and the 
Commission has yet to exercise that au- 
thority; he has exercised it fully. Thus, 
we have delegated to one man virtually 
dictatorial power over the American 
economy—a man who is not elected by 
the American people and who operates in 
complete secrecy. 

Chairman Grayson has already ruled 
on over 1,200 requests for price increases 
submitted to the Price Commision. Some 
of the increases were granted in full. 
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Some were rejected. Some were reduced. 
How reasonable were these decisions by 
Mr. Grayson? How many of the price in- 
creases were justified? Is Mr. Grayson 
being fair and impartial in his applica- 
tion of the price guidelines? Are certain 
companies favored and are certain com- 
panies discriminated against? The an- 
swer is that the public does not know. 
Under the present practices of the Price 
Commission, it has no way of knowing. 
We are being asked to accept on blind 
faith that the Price Commission is op- 
erating in a fair and equitable manner. 

The only effective check on Mr. Gray- 
son’s enormous and unprecedented 
power is the spotlight of publicity. And 
yet despite the requirements in the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act—and my 
amendments were among the amend- 
ments that provided for this—the Price 
Commission has released virtually no in- 
formation to the public. It has instead 
established an iron wall of secrecy. Those 
who have tried to obtain information 
about the decisions of the Price Commis- 
sion have been rebuffed. 

For example, a reporter from the 
Washington Star recounted this experi- 
ence: 

An effort . . . to use a case picked at random 
to see what can be learned about the reasons 
for a price increase ruling led quickly to one 
conclusion: Not much. 


The reporter chose the decision by the 
Price Commission on December 16 to 
grant the full 8-percent price increase 
requested by the National Steel Corp. 
Here is what happened as quoted from 
the Evening Star: 

The reporter was referred to the general 
counsel’s Office. Long interviews there pro- 
duced no significant further information be- 
yond the assertion that increased labor costs 
had been the major factor. “It was a catch- 
up,” said Slawoson. [The General Counsel] 
“They suffered wage increases since their last 
round of price increases.” 

How much had workers’ wages gone up? 
“That’s confidential.” What was the impact 
of this onproduct unit costs? “Confidential.” 
What about increased productivity? “That’s 
confidential,” And profit margins? “Con- 
fidential.” 


In other words, Mr. President, all the 
information a citizen would need to de- 
termine the validity of the Price Com- 
mission’s actions is confidential. Here is 
a Government agency under the rule of 
one man, with enormous power, operat- 
ing in complete secrecy. There is no way 
the public can check up on the Commis- 
sion to see if it is doing a good job. I am 
sure that Mr. Grayson is doing his best 
to apply the price guidelines in a fair 
manner. But no man should be given 
such broad powers without some degree 
of public accountability. 

Ralph Nader and his associates have 
also experienced frustration in getting 
any meaningful information from the 
Price Commission. In a letter to me 
which was included in the hearing rec- 
ord, Mr. Nader states: 
the Price Commission has shown abundant 
disdain for any public participation in de- 
liberations dealing with price policy toward 
consumers, Under the banner of expeditious- 
ness, the Commission has chosen to hear only 
the corporate voices concerned. The Commis- 


sion'’s viewpoint can be seen in Chairman 
Grayson’'s answer to my recommendation for 
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immediate establishment of procedures al- 
lowing for meaningful public participation. 
Mr. Grayson’s letter of December 29 (first 
page) bluntly shows the Commission's lack 
of concern, 


In his letter, Mr. Nader documents how 
the Price Commission has ignored public 
participation. 

The Commission has not held one 
single public hearing on a requested price 
increase despite the clear intent of Con- 
gress, expressed in section 207(c), that 
public hearings be held to the maximum 
extent possible on significant cases. Mr. 
President, that was my amendment. As 
author of the amendment, I did not ex- 
pect that the Price Commission would 
hold no public hearings—none. As Mr. 
Grayson said, they have no plans to hold 
any. 

The Commission has not described the 
information available for public inspec- 
tion, nor the procedures for obtaining 
such information, as required by the 
Freedom of Information Act. 

The Commission offers no detailed rea- 
sons for its actions on individual in- 
creases, but rather recites that the price 
increases were justified by “increased 
labor and material costs and adjust- 
ments for productivity.” 

The Commission continues to issue 
rules and regulations without providing 
for public hearings and comment as re- 
quired by the Administrative Procedure 
Act to which the Commission is subject. 

The Commission has not adopted 
policies to judge whether specific data 
submitted by companies to justify a price 
increase should be considered con- 
fidential. Instead, it simply takes the 
company’s word that the information is 
confidential. 

The Commission has not released the 
final votes of members of the Commission 
as required under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

In other words, Mr. President, we have 
had almost a total information blackout 
on the activities of the Price Commission. 
Perhaps some of blackout is due to the 
problems of setting up a new Commission 
in a short period of time with insufficient 
staff. Mr. Grayson did assure the Senate 
Banking Committee that the is sensitive 
to the problem and that he will try to 
make more information available. For 
example, on the subject of public hear- 
ings, Mr. Grayson said: 

I anticipate we will have some open 
hearings. I have none scheduled at the 
moment, but we are certainly receptive to 
the request for open hearings. 


Mr. Grayson went on to indicate that 
anyone could request an open hearing, 
including a Member of Congress. I hope 
the Members of the Senate will accept 
Mr. Grayson’s offer and request open 
hearings on price increases whenever 
their constituents will be significantly 
affected. 

Mr. Grayson also indicated that the 
Commission is considering revising its 
policy of automatically stamping ‘“con- 
fidential” all information claimed to be 
so by the company which submits it. I 
certainly hope and expect the Commis- 
sion will move in this direction. Much 
of the information claimed to be con- 
fidential by large conglomerate or multi- 
product corporations is already publicly 
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available with respect to smaller corpora- 
tions and firms. There is no reason for 
the Price Commission to preserve the un- 
fair competitive advantage already en- 
joyed by large firms over their smaller 
business rivals. 

After all, it is often the large corpora- 
tion which is seeking the price increase. 
If it is not willing to release information 
which its smaller competitors already 
make public, then the price increase 
should not be granted. The Commission 
is not at the mercy of large companies for 
information. Just the other way around. 
The large companies depend upon the 
Commission for approval for their price 
increases. To say that these large firms 
would not cooperate if their data were 
made public is nonsense. Corporations 
have no alternative but to cooperate if 
they expect to justify their requested 
price increases. 

Mr. President, I hope that Mr. Gray- 
son will take to heart the concern ex- 
pressed by several members of the com- 
mittee about opening up the activities 
of the Price Commission to the public. 
It certainly is in the best interests of 
the stabilization program that the public 
participate. The Commission cannot 
bring inflation under control if it hears 
only the company’s arguments for a price 
increase. The Commission cannot main- 
tain the public’s confidence in its deci- 
sions if the public is systematically ex- 
cluded from relevant information. The 
entire stabilization program depends 
upon voluntary compliance on the part 
of the American people. I believe the 
people will support the program if they 
think it is fair and equitable. The people 
will not support the program if they 
think decisions are being made behind 
a doors without public accounta- 

y. 

I believe the Senate should confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Grayson for the 
chairmanship of the Price Commission. 
As I have said, he is an able man. He 
is a fine economist, with a background 
as an educator. He has won the admira- 
tion of people who have worked with him 
in one of the most difficult and delicate 
positions in which a man could serve in 
Washington. But I hope the record of the 
Senate reflects the strong desire of Con- 
gress that the operations of the Com- 
mission be opened more to the general 
public. It is the only way the program 
can succeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of C. 
Jackson Grayson, Jr., of Texas, to be 
Chairman of the Price Commission? 
(Putting the question.) 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does that 
include the nomination of Mr. Sheehan? 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It does. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate resumed with the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2515) to further pro- 
mote equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the man- 
ager of the bill, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Witi1ams) and I, as the 
ranking minority member of the commit- 
tee, are currently engaged at this mo- 
ment in a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
get at the issue of the dock strikes. This 
is an immediate emergency. We have had 
to give it preference to our duties on the 
floor with respect to the bill on Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
The leadership is thoroughly acquainted 
with the situation and desires to give this 
measure the priority it deserves. 

Mr. President, I make this explanation 
to the Senate with respect to our failure 
to actually be here currently debating 
the pending measure. We will, once we 
finish the matter we are working on, be 
free again to return to the floor. How- 
ever, I felv that the Senate should have 
an explanation as to the situation this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bocas). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE DOCK STRIKES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to voice my deep concern regarding the 
dock strikes which with persistent reg- 
ularity close the ports of this country. 
These strikes have such widespread ef- 
fects that they are felt in practically 
every aspect of our national activities. 
However, because I am from an agricul- 
tural State, and because I am the chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I will address my comments to the 
effects these strikes have caused, or can 
cause, in the agricultural community 
and in national defense matters. 

American farmers, as a group, have 
been particularly effective in increasing 
their productivity. There have been 
striking increases over the years in crop 
yield per acre and per man-hour, so that 
our agricultural commodities have re- 
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tained a favorable competitive position 
in the world market. Slightly over a quar- 
ter of the crop production is excess to 
the needs of this country, and is sold 
abroad. This is beneficial in many ways— 
to the farmers, to the shippers, to the 
recipients, and in assisting in the prob- 
lem of balance of payments. Also, of 
course, if it were not for these foreign 
sales, this country would be faced with 
tremendous agricultural surpluses, and 
the solution to this, if there is one, cer- 
tainly would involve monumental costs. 

The foreign markets to which we ship 
our farm products have been painstak- 
ingly developed over the years. Quite 
naturally, they are to a large degree de- 
pendent not only upon the competitive 
price we establish, but upon the reliabil- 
ity of the delivery of the amounts that 
have been agreed upon by contract prior 
to the crop year. 

Because of dock strikes, the interna- 
tional credibility of American contracts 
for agricultural commodities is jeopard- 
ized. We can no longer be sure of being 
able to effect delivery under the terms 
of the contracts. To our customers the 
dates and rates of delivery are of crucial 
importance. Therefore they are turning 
to other sources—other nations—for 
these farm products or equivalent alter- 
native products. 

Exports of Mississippi farm products 
in the last fiscal year were about $222 
million. For a State with the population 
of mine, this is a tremendous amount of 
money. It means that, of the citizens of 
my State, a very high percentage are 
directly involved, and all are indirectly 
involved. The crops grown on 1 acre of 
each 4 in Mississippi are exported. The 
storage, handling, and shipping facilities 
are all sized to the crop cycle and the 
rate at which the tonnages are shipped 
abroad. If the shipping stops, the system 
clogs, crops rot, bankruptcy threatens 
growers and handlers, people are out of 
work, and there is hardship in the 
countryside. 

During the Atlantic and gulf coast 
strike of last fall—from October 1 to 
November 27—Mississippi farmers 
shared heavily in agriculture’s losses. 
During the October-November period in 
1971, the east and gulf ports exported 
$400 million in agricultural products 
compared with $917 million in the same 
period of 1970. If that strike is resumed, 
it will halt farm exports amounting to 
$18 million a day for as long as the strike 
continues. These losses would be on top 
of those already being experienced on 
the west coast where a resumption of 
the strike has closed the ports to almost 
$6 million worth of farm products a day. 

The gulf coast ports are, of course, of 
the greatest importance to Mississippi. 
Comparing October 1971, when the strike 
was on, with the same month the year 
before, soybean exports dropped from 
$95 to $16 million, and corn exports 
dropped from $67 to $9 million. Our Mis- 
sissippi growers were trucking soybeans 
to New Orleans, when that port became 
open temporarily for 18 days, at great 
expense. When the gulf coast ports 
finally were opened by the Taft-Hartley 
injunctions of late November, about 50 
million bushels of soybeans and corn were 
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backed up, in barges and on rail sidings, 
in the Mississippi River Valley. 

The Taft-Hartley injunctions for the 
east and gulf coast ports expire the 
middle of this month. Right now, Ameri- 
can farmers are making their commit- 
ments and borrowing the money that will 
produce their crops this year—the same 
crops that must be shipped from those 
ports at harvesttime. 

Mr. President, the American farmers 
are not a party to the labor disputes that 
close the docks. But they can be bank- 
rupted by the disputes. A man who puts 
all his resources and energies for a year 
in producing a crop—a crop which is a 
part of a national asset—is entitled to 
market it. He needs protection from the 
quarrels among strangers at distant ports 
that destroy his livelihood. I strongly 
urge that he be given that protection. 

Mr. President, I am also deeply con- 
cerned about the potential effect on our 
military preparedness posture. I fully 
recognize that some time ago there was 
voluntary union agreement that military 
cargo would be loading in spite of the 
strike against commercial cargo, And I 
further recognize that military cargo has 
been loaded, although certain delays and 
difficulties have been involved. 

Nevertheless, there are several circum- 
stances which pose a possible threat to 
our level of military preparedness for this 
country. First of all, even with military 
cargo being loaded there is roughly a 20- 
day delay involved in the loading process 
as compared to the situation before the 
strike. This results from the fact that 
previously military cargo could be com- 
bined with commercial cargo on a par- 
ticular ship. Now, however, when the ship 
is loaded only with military cargo, the 
ship must go to several ports to obtain a 
full load, resulting in delay in departure 
overseas. Moreover, there are some extra 
costs involved in this process. 

Another damaging aspect is the fact 
that a number of ships loaded with com- 
mercial cargo have been immobilized for 
an extended period of time. If the coun- 
try were to be confronted with an emer- 
gency there would obviously be a delay in 
making these ships available in their 
present state. 

Lastly, Mr. President, this strike if ex- 
tended could have a damaging effect on 
the overall military strength of this coun- 
try. This strike has interrupted the flow 
of commerce to and from many nations 
abroad; the strike, however, has the ad- 
verse effect of weakening many vital 
elements of our economy. This includes 
agriculture together with all industrial 
and commercial activities which depend 
in whole or in part on overseas business. 

This strike, which in the long haul 
will weaken our economy can have no 
result but to weaken our defense which 
in turn depends on a strong and vigorous 
economic base. 

Our Nation cannot maintain a strong 
and effective foreign trade policy with 
our ports closed. We cannot maintain a 
strong and effective economy at home 
with an appreciable part of our ports 
closed. Lacking a plan and a determina- 
tion to open and keep open our ports, 
we will lack the ability to maintain a live 
and growing economy of our own, and 
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this fact is being recognized by all na- 
tions, those friendly and those un- 
friendly. 

This problem, existing now, is pecu- 
liarly a legislative problem. It is the Con- 
gress that is failing to act. Conditions 
being so urgent, congressional action is 
necessary on an emergency basis. If our 
committees cannot agree on a bill, I hope 
that a bill of some nature will be re- 
ported and its completion can be accom- 
plished on the floor. 

Mr. President, this strike should be 
ended for all America. In my view, a per- 
manent legislative solution is desirable 
and necessary. Should this not be im- 
mediately pessible, at least the west coast 
strike should be halted now and made 
subject to binding arbitration. The time 
for action on such legislation is now. 
The responsibility belongs with those of 
us here in Congress. 

Mr. President, I hope and I believe 
that we will take constructive action in 
this field real soon. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, has time 
under the rule of germaneness expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Time 
under the rule has expired. 

(The remarks of Mr. Sponc made at 
this point on the introduction of S. 3137 
are printed in the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


THE STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding between 
peoples throughout the world. In some 
places the world is torn by hatred and 
strife. In some places we have wars 
going on. 

One of the things that will contribute 
to understanding among people and thus 
cause friendship is the student exchange 
program that takes place. 

It seems to me that whenever families 
in this country open up their homes for 
a period of months to a foreign student, 
the gain that comes from that is really of 
great consequence. It gives the host fam- 
ily a better understanding not only of 
that individual, but also of the country 
from which he comes. It gives them an 
insight into the problems and the type 
of life and the manner of living of that 
student. 

I am sure these foreign students who 
come to our country are amazed at many 
things, but perhaps more so at two or 
three of the things they witness. Overall, 
I am sure that they leave here having 
established many lasting friendships with 
individuals and with a most friendly 
feeling toward the United States as a 
Nation. 

These programs have been going on 
in every part of our country now for sev- 
eral years. Iam sure that we have reason 
to expect that out of all of these efforts 
great improvement will come in estab- 
lishing peace and friendship in the 
world. 

CXVITI——181—Part 3 
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In recent years, Nebraska has enter- 
tained 250 foreign students. It has been 
my privilege to meet a number of these 
students, to talk with them, and to visit 
with them as individuals, and on an 
occasion or two I have addressed them in 
groups. I have always taken advantage 
of the opportunity to ask them questions 
concerning their reaction to our country. 
I have yet to find a student who did not 
have a high regard for this country, a 
student who did not like the American 
people and who did not leave here with a 
better understanding of the intents and 
purposes of the United States and the 
various actions in the field of foreign 
affairs. I believe it is a very worthy pro- 
gram. 

During the same period of time about 
100 Nebraska students have gone abroad, 
and they have been received by families 
in foreign countries in a most gracious 
and generous manner. There has been a 
widening of horizons, adding informa- 
tion and knowledge as to how the people 
live, understanding their culture, under- 
standing their problems, understanding 
the aspirations of their country. All of 
this has been most beneficial. 

These programs are sometimes re- 
ferred to as Youth for Understanding. 
That is what these programs are, but it 
is my thought that the real benefit from 
these exchanges has not occurred yet, be- 
cause it is something that will last. In 
years to come these students who have 
taken part in these exchange programs 
will be influential citizens over a period 
of many years in the future. Some of 
them will become involved in politics. 
They will become officer workers, they 
will have an opportunity to participate 
in policymaking, and the experience they 
have had by reason of these exchange 
programs will fit them eminently for that 
position. It will give them an understand- 
ing of the problems that face us. This 
is especially true of students who come 
to the United States. 

I am not in any sense downgrading 
the accomplishments of our students 
who go abroad but we have such a story 
to tell those foreign students who come 
to the United States, because there never 
has been a country like the United 
States. We engage in programs, we tax 
ourselves, we give money away, we fight 
wars, and we do many things for some- 
body else. We do them without any 
thought or desire of expanding our own 
territory. We do it without any thought 
of trying to get an advantage in a com- 
merical way or otherwise. Often this has 
been misunderstood around the world. 
The question in the minds of many peo- 
ple is: Why does the United States follow 
such a generous and helpful course to- 
ward other nations? What is the payoffs? 
Well, there is not any payoff. Americans 
do these things, because they so love and 
cherish the freedom they enjoy that their 
hopes and aspirations extend to all peo- 
ple of the world. 

So today I wish to commend all the 
people in our vountry who have con- 
tributed to these programs: Volunteers 
have been involved, organizations have 
been involved, many homes have been in- 
volved, and many individuals. This is a 
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fine program. It contributes not only to 
the United States, but to the world at 
large. It is an instrument for promot- 
ing peace and friendship and everyone 
engaged in it is entitled to the thanks 
and commendations of all the people of 
America. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 959. An act lo designate the Pine Moun- 
tain Wilderness, Prescott and Tonto Na- 
tional Forests, in the State of Arizona; and 

S. 1838. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act, 1930, relating to practices in the mar- 


keting of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11487) to 
authorize the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to convey certain lands in Bre- 
vard County, Fla. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) to further 
promote equal employment opportunities 
for American workers. 

AMENDMENT NO. 871 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Mr. HoLLINGsS and myself I send 
to the desk, for printing and future con- 
sideration, an amendment to S. 2515, the 
Equal Employment Opportunities En- 
forcement Act of 1971. 

This amendment offers probably the 
best opportunity to resolve a deadlock 
existing since January 25 when my court 
enforcement amendment was first voted 
on. Since that time the deadlock has 
solidified through three reconsideration 
votes and two cloture votes. During this 
period I have exhausted all reasonable 
sources and suggestions in seeking a fair 
compromise. In the course of such a 
search, I have carefully considered nu- 
merous compromises informally and 
formally. I introduced amendment No. 
856 in an effort to resolve the deadlock. 
Unfortunately, all efforts have gone for 
naught and the Nation’s employees and 
potential employees remain largely de- 
void of enforceable employment rights. 

This amendment contains essentially 
the same court enforcement procedures 
as my earlier amendment. I remain firm 
in my resolve not to desert 45 of my col- 
leagues who faithfully supported the 
court enforcement procedure and not to 
compromise my principles concerning the 
superiority of court enforcement. 

Despite voluminous rhetoric to the 
contrary, my convictions that U.S. Dis- 
trict Court enforcement provides em- 
ployees and potential employees with the 
fairest, most effective redress of their 
grievances remain unshaken. 

The most rational argument against 
court enforcement is the potential delay 
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threatened by backlogged Federal courts. 
I acknowledge this problem and remedy 
it by incorporating in this amendment 
priority language from the same Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 that created the Com- 
mission. Pursuant to language contained 
in title I—voting rights, title I/—public 
accommodations, and section 707—“Pat- 
tern or Practice,” and included in this 
amendment, unfair employment practice 
suits will be accorded priorities in hear- 
ing and determination before Federal 
court judges. Upon certification that the 
case is of “general public interest,” the 
case would be assigned for hearing and 
subsequent determination “at the earliest 
practicable date” before a three-judge 
panel with appeal to the Supreme Court. 
In the event the petitioner does not cer- 
tify the case as being of general public 
interest, it would be assigned to a dis- 
trict court judge for an expedited hear- 
ing. 

This newly incorporated language 
cures any alleged defects in the court 
enforcement procedures. The final re- 
sult would be machinery in which the 
respondent’s due process rights will be 
protected by an experienced, impartial 
judge relying on stare decisis while the 
alleged aggrieved is guaranteed an ex- 
pedited hearing before a Federal forum 
which has in the past exhibited great 
compassion for minority rights. 

The amendment contains several cos- 
metic differences from the original 
amendment as well as one substantial 
change which reduces the time period 
within which the Commission may file 
a civil action against the respondent 
from 180 to 150 days from the time the 
Commission first issues its informal 
charge. 

The importance of this amendment 
should not be underestimated. As it rep- 
resents my last best offer it signals, in- 
sofar as I am concerned, the final effort 
to resolve the court enforcement cease- 
and-desist issue while presenting a strong 
step toward salvaging the entire bill. 
Previous opponents of court enforcement 
would be well advised to consider the 
reasonableness of this amendment ver- 
sus the very real prospect of no equal 
employment opportunity enforcement 
law at all—a most unfortunate and un- 
necessary consequence. 

Consistent with my previous efforts on 
behalf of employment discrimination 
enforcement, I shall continue to keep 
an open mind concerning suggested com- 
promises embodying substantial court 
enforcement machinery but I have ex- 
hausted my own resources, so the future 
of the bill now lies in the hands of the 
those who adamantly insist in cease- 
and-desist powers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND) , I ask unanimous consent that 
I may insert in the Record at this point a 
7-day notice on four nominations. 
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There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATIONS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

The following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Wilbur H. Diliahunty, of Arkansas, to be 
U.S. Attorney, Eastern District of Arkansas, 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 

William D. Keller, of California, to be U.S. 
Attorney, Central District of California, for 
the term of 4 years, vice Robert L. Meyer, re- 
signed, to which position he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

Ermen J. Pallanck, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. Marshal, District of Connecticut, for the 
term of 4 years, vice Gaetano A. Russo, Jr., 
resigned. 

Harold Hill Titus, Jr., of Washington, D.C., 
to be U.S. Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the term of 4 years, vice Thomas 
A. Flannery, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file with 
the committee, in writing, on or before Mon- 
day, February 14, 1972, any representations or 
objections they may wish to present con- 
cerning the above nominations, with a fur- 
ther statement whether it is their intention 


to appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF OPEN HEAR- 
INGS BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PARKS AND RECREATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an announcement 
of open hearings by the Subcommittee 
on Parks and Recreation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACKSON 

Mr. President, I wish to announce for the 
information of the Senate and the public 
that open hearings have been scheduled by 
the Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation 
at 10:00 AM each day in room 3110, on the 
following bills: 

FEBRUARY 15 (TUESDAY) 

S. 3129, Longfellow Historic Site, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and 

S. 1426, Van Buren-Lindenwald Historic 
Site of Kinderhook, N.Y. 

FEBRUARY 17 (THURSDAY) 

S. 2725, Wolf Trap Farm Park, Virginia; 

S. 1291, Piscataway National Park, Mary- 
land; and 


S. 1552, Cowpens National Battlefield, 
South Carolina. 


HEARING TECHNOLOGIES FOR EN- 
VIRONMENTALLY ACCEPTABLE 
GENERATION OF ELECTRICITY 
FROM COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
by Mr. Jackson in connection with a 
hearing concerning coal gasification. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


February 7, 1972 


HEARING ON NEW TECHNOLOGIES FOR ENVIRON- 
MENTALLY ACCEPTABLE GENERATION OF ELEC- 
TRICITY FROM COAL 
Mr. Jackson. Mr, President, the environ- 

mentally acceptable generation of electricity 
is a requirement of the future. For several 
years the Environmental Protection Agency 
has pursued as an air pollution control 
strategy the development and demonstration 
of new technologies for the generation of 
electricity which rely on coal gasification. An 
approach offering particular potential is an 
advanced or combined power cycle which 
integrates into one system the technology for 
on-site synthesis of gas from coal, a gas 
turbine and a steam turbine. Concurrently 
the Department of the Interior has been pur- 
suing a program which has emphasized tech- 
nologies for the synthesis of pipeline quality 
gas from coal, This effort also has promise 
for on-site gasification. 

On February 8th the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs will hold a hearing on 
Federal programs for the development and 
demonstration of advanced or combined pow- 
er cycles employing coal gasification for the 
environmentally acceptable generation of 
electricity. The hearing will be convened at 
9:30 a.m., in room 4200 of the New Senate 
Office Building, pursuant to the National 
Fuels and Energy Policy Study authorized by 
Senate Resolution 45. Witnesses will include; 

Honorable Marlow W. Cook, U.S. Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Honorable Albert Gore, former U.S. Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Dr, Richard E. Balzhiser, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of Science and Technology. 

Honorable Hollis M. Dole, Assistant Sec- 
retary—Mineral Resources, Department of 
the Interior. 

Dr. Stanley Greenfield, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Research and Monitoring, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

James R. Garvey, President, Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc, 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I assume it will be the final quorum 
call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS AND LAYING OF 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS BEFORE 
THE SENATE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, after the two leaders have 
been recognized, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
statements limited therein to 3 minutes, 
at the conclusion of which the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 


February 7, 1972 


The Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
a.m. After the two leaders have been 
recognized under the standing order, 
there will be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, for not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
limited therein to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of morning business, 
the Chair will lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, the pending ques- 
tion being on amendment No. 813 by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin), on which there is no 
time agreement. 

Rolicall votes could occur during the 
day. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
19 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2:34 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 8, 1972, at 
10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 7, 1972: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Michael H. Moskow, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor, vice Arthur 
Fletcher, resigned. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service Officer of class 2, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the State 
of Kuwait, to the State of Bahrain, and to 
the State of Qatar, to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Sultan- 
ate of Oman and to the United Arab Emirates. 


US. Coast GUARD 


The following named graduates of the 
Coast Guard Academy to be permanent com- 
missioned officers in the Coast Guard in the 
grade of ensign: 


Joel D. Gunderson 
Laird H. Hail 
Robert B. Hallock 
Gordon N. Hanson 
Dean L. Harder 
Michael D. Hathaway 
Timothy C. Healey 
Gary M. Heil 
Norman B. Hensilee 
Jeffrey A. Hibbitts 
Jeffrey A. Hill 
Paul J, Howard 
Robert D. Innes 
Frederick L. Johnson 
Walter G. Johnson 
Joseph H, Jones 
Winston S. Jones 
Francis J. Kishman 
Charles F. Klingler 
Richard A, Knee 
Raymond K. Kostuk 
Bruce W. Greger 
Joseph M. Kyle 
Gregory D. Lapp 
John W. Larned 
Gordon J. Lawrence 
Craig A. Leisy 
Fred F. Litchliter 
Thomas J. Love 
John C. Malmrose 
Loren M. Marovelli 
John A. Martin 
Michael M. Matune 
Charles F. McCarthy 
James F, McCarthy 
Bruce C. McCurdy 
Brian L, McDonald 
James F. McEntire 
Richard R. Mead 
Thomas C. 
Meisenzahl 
Bruce E. Melnick 
John S. Merrill 
James W. Meyer 
Thomas J, Meyers 
Carlos M. Morales 
James H. B. Morton 
Robert G. Mueller 
John J. Murray 
James R. Natwick 
Douglas S. Neeb 
Terry W. Newell 


Jimmy Ng 
Bradley J. Niesen 
Mark D. Noll 
James W. Norton 
Christopher C. Oberst 
Wayne H. Ogle 
Dennis E. Oldacres 
John J. O'Neill 
Stephen R. Osmer 
Thomas C. Paar 
Edward E. Page 
Edward J. Peak 
Steven D. Poole 
Patrick J. Popieski 
Michael W. Ragsdale 
James H. Richardson 
Norman D. Robb 
John A. Rodgers 
David A. Rogers 
James L. Rohn 
Edwin E. Rollison 
Dennis D. Rome 
Francis J. Sambor 
Dennis A. Sande 
Danny J. Sanromani 
Kevin J, Scheid 
Richard J. Sellers 
Penn F, Shade 
John R. 
Shannonhouse 
John C. Shaw 
Steve S. Sheek 
Marlin L. Shelton 
Michael D. Shidle 
Carl R, Smith 
Kirk A. Smith 
Phillip C. Smith 
Steven B, Spencer 
Patrick M. Stillman 
Joseph A. Stimatz 
Benjamin J. Stoppe 
John T. Sugimoto 
Alan D. Summy 
Gary L. Swan 
John K., Synovec 
Jan E. Terveen 
Edmond P. 
Thompson 
Robert B. Thornton 
Narrie A. Travis 
William B. Turek 


The following named Reserve officers to be 
permanent commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 


Ronald E. Meeker 
Francis W, Miller 


Eugene N, Tulich 


U.S. Marine Corps 
The following named officer of the Marine 


Bienveni D. Abiles 
James M. Alderson 
Scott L. Anderson 


Arthur E. Crostick 
John M. Crye 
Michael P. Decesare 


Willlam R. Armstrong Melvin H, Demmitt 


Merritt H. Aurich 
Henry F. Baley 


Tim B. Doherty 
Peter T. Dolan 


William H. Bannister Robert F. Duncan 


Paul L. Barger 
Hampton E. Beasley 
Dennis G. Beck 
Danny D. Benefield 
Philip T. Bird 
Joseph E. Blanchard 
Harold E. Blaney 
Steven C. Borloz 
Samuel R. Brooks 
Clarence A. Brown 
Erroll M. Brown 
Lawrence G. 
Brudnicki 
Richard T. 
Buckingam 
Rex A. Buddenberg 


Galen W. Dunton 
Anthony J. Dupree 
Dennis M. Egan 
Martin C. Eger 
David L. 

Charle A. Farnsworth 
William H. Fels 
Richard W. Fish 

John P. Foley 

William P, Foreman 

Kenneth A. Forsythe 

Harry W. Forster 

Gary L. Frago 

Clay A. Fust 

Larry R. Gansz 

Michael B. Garwood 


Christopher G. BurnsJohn J. Giglio 


Arthur R. Butler 
John G. Calhoun 


Fredric R. Gill 
Dennis J. Gillespie 


Stephen R. Campbell Thomas H. Gilmour 


William F. Carson 
Willard M. Collins 
James M. Cooper 
Craig P. Coy 
Gary B. Coye 


Glenn A, Gipson 
Ronald C. Gonski 
James W. Gormanson 
Hugh T: Grant 
John-M. Gray 


Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
the grade of major general: 

Richard Mulberry, Jr. 

The following named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve for temporary appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general: 

Robert E. Friederich 

Paul E. Godfrey 

In THE Navy 

The following named Regular officers of 
the United States Navy for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of commander in the 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
Anderson, Seth E., Case, Roger 8S. 
Jr. Chambers, John T. 


Applegate, William R. 
Asher, William M, 
Bedell, Paul F. 
Benninger, Charles 

J. 


Bercier, Charles H., 
Jr. 
Berg, Howard 8. 
Bethel, James W. 
Bormanis, Peteris 
Boyle, Robert S, 
Bullock, Ronald E. 
Busby, Dennis R. 
Campbell, Walker H. 
Case, Robert G. - 


Clark, Thomas L, 
Connally, Thad F. 
Corley, Thomas E. 
Coyle, Radcliffe J. 
Crafts, Bryan C. 
Crawford, Alvin H. 
Deely, William J. 
Dodge, Herbert S. 
Drake, Anthony M. 
Dupuy, Theodore E. 
Eder, Kenneth W. 
Ehrlich, Frank E. 
Fargason, Crayton A. 
Fletcher, John R. 
Gallup; Donald-G. 
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Gay, Robert M. 
*Georges, Leon P, 
Gill, William L. 
Greenberg, Earl B. 
Guzik, “T” James 
Hagen, Donald F. 
Haugland, David O. 
Hunsicker, Lawrence 


G. 
Igleciafernandez, 

Raymond 
Jennings, Rufus B. 
Johnson, Francis C. 


* Johnsonbaugh, Roger 
E 


Kaiser, Dale C. 
Kirchner, Peter T. 
Larese, Ricci J. 
Lestage, Daniel B. 
Maas, Charles F. 
Marlowe, Frank I. 
McCurley, William 8. 
Mock, Charles R. 
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Nevel, William G. 
Otto, Ralph N. 
Permowicz, Stanley E. 

*Peters, Norman E, 
Pratt, Russell W. 
Ratner, Irving P. 
Raymond, Lawrence 

Ww. 

*Romeo, Sam J. W. 
Rundle, “T” “J” 
Sass, Donald J. 
Saunders, Marvous 
Skoglund, Rayburn 

R. 
Smith, Robert L. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Speck, Arthur L. 
Stover, James F. 
Taylor, Britton E. 
Thompson, Bruce A. 
Vieweg, Walter V. R. 
West, Harold D., Jr. 
Westervelt, Harold A. 


Murdoch, Malcolm M. Winker, Joel E. 


Murphy, Michael O. 
Nail, Richard L. 


SUPPLY 


Allen, Raymond B. 

Basley, Raymond C. 

Basse, Warner P. 

Bell, Ronald M. 

Blazina, Joseph B. 

Bonbright, John M., 
Jr. 

*Booth, Stanley L. 
Brown, James W. 
Buell, Robert M. 
Cobb, James L. 
Cone, Paul J. 

*Daughtridge, 

Gerald R. 

Davis, John R, 
Demayo, Peter 
Eckelberger, 

James E. 

Gilvary, Daniel J. 
Charette, Paul E. 
Cole, Brady M. 
Connolly, Robert I. 
Cooper, Jackie R. 
Coon, Paul D. 

*Costa, Richard D. 
Cunningham, 

Philip T. 

Davis, Arthur R. 
Dellis, Donald O. 
Driggers, Richard A. 
Flanagan, Patrick P, 
Gray, Lloyd S. 
Greenhalgh, John E. 
Gregory, Kenneth R. 
Grogan, Arthur R. 
Hardy, Allen 
Harnad, Paul K. 
Hazlett, Harry L. 
Hinds, Douglas J. 
Hoopes, Ronald G. 

* Jensen, Nels P. 
Jubinski, Stephen 
Klein, Carl C. 
Konopik, Joseph F., 

Jr. 


Wood, Ernest M., Jr. 
Zimmerman, Jack E. 


CORPS 
Lingenbrink, Robert 
A. 


*Liter, Theodore G. 
*Lovelace, Donald A, 
Lyman, Lawrence G. 
Masters, Edward R. 
McCarthy, Donald L. 
McCauley, Joseph M. 
McGee, William A. 
McNary, William F. 
*Mehrens, Arthur J., 
Jr. 
Miller, Winston B. 
Montgomery, Samuel 
S 


Nagele, Eugene E. 
Olson, Engwall A., 
II 


Owens, James ©, 
*Pacofsky, 
Bartholomew 
Patterson, Jerry G. 
*Peck, Joe D, 
*Pliska, Robert F. 
Randall, Harold N., 


Jr. 
Rogers, William J., 
Jr. 
Stutts, Jack H. 
Sveen, Gerald E. 
Tatten, Richard J. 

*Tilley, Philip L. 
Tyree, David M., Jr. 
Upton, Thomas H., 

Jr. 

*Vann, Louis E. 
Wardrup, Leo C., Jr. 
Wareham, Harry B. 
Weaver, Johnnie R. 
Weissinger, Thomas 


R. 
Wheeler, Hugh H. 
Willingham, David G. 
Wood, Allen 
Zanetti, Allen G. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Ahern, Bernard J. 

Ahrnsbrak, Leon- 
ard L. 

Ammons, James E., 
Jr. 

Beach, Stanley J. 

Black, Gerald W. 

Brennan, Joseph F. 

Donan, William E., 
Jr. 

Donoher, Thomas J. 

Ecker, Robert J. 

Gallagher, Edward 
L., Jr. 

Garver, Frank E. 

Gordon, Robert E. 

Graham, Jack D. 

‘Healer, Oåri T= 


Hunsicker, David S. 
Johnson, Edward D. 
McDonnell, Francis 
W. 
Moran, Eddy B. 
Murray, Frederick J. 
Olson, William G. 
*Ricard, Normand A. 
Rice, Ben A. 
Rushing, Leslie W. 
Schade, Sigmond C. 
Scheer, Rodney R. 
Seibert, John F., II 
Smith, William A, 
Stewart, Wayne A. 
Winslow, William J., 
Jr. 


~ Witt, George R.*--- 
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States Navy for temporary promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the line 
and staff corps, as indicated, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


February 7, 1972 


Cornia, Howard 

*Cornwell, Alton E. 
Corsette, Richard B. 
Costello, Terrence W., 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Alexander, Robert E. Kau, Julian M. F. 
Allgaier, Donald D. Kirkley, Owen M. 
Bednar, George J. 


Byerly, Kellie S. 
Caler, John E. 
Callahan, Gary W. 
Calloway, Charles L. 


Bodamer, James E. 
Boennighausen, 
Thomas L, 
Caughman, James 
B. Jr. 
Cervenka, Norman L. 
Christenson, Carl E. 
Christiansen, Von O. 
Cook, Jan W. 
Dallam, Michael M. 
Dettbarn, John L. 
Devicq, David C. 
Donovan, Lawrence 
K. 
Gibowicz, Charles 
J., Jr. 
Harned, David W. 
Harrell, Haywood H. 
Hartman, Paul K. 
Holmes, Henry A. 
JUDGE ADVOCATE 
Buhler, Conrad A. 
Campbell, Hugh D. 
Clark, Bruce A. 
Gass, James D. 


Lyons, James R. 
Marshall, Jimmie G. 
McLaughlin, Edwin 


W. 
Miller, Robert K. 
Montoya, Benjamin 
F 


Peltier, Eugene J., 
Jr. 


Ruscyk, Joseph A. 
Seeber, Earl R., Jr. 
*Sowle, Martin L., Jr. 
Thoureen, Thomas 

H. 
Walter, John A. 


GENERAL’S CORPS 
Hilligan, Thomas J. 
Medlin, William R. 

*Wilkins, Richard L. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Groff, Gordon B. 
Hurst, Thomas L, 
Martin, Lloyd R. 
Matson, John E. 
Oatis, George W., Jr. 


Russell, Harold L. 
Skyberg, Russell L, 
Smith, Carl J. 
Stefi, Charles T. 
Zotter, Frank E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Dewitt, James E. 
Godfrey, Walter A., Jr. 
Kovarik, Clifford V. 


NURSE 


Allen, Janet N. 
*Birkhimer, Marion L. 
Brouillette, Marine 
J. E. 
Calloway, Emily F. 
Edwards, Karen E. ©. 
Prazier, Frances M. 
*Harris, Vera 
*Hettinger, Jeanette 
M. 


Hosford, Barbara C. 

Jennett, Jo A. 

Kelly, Joann P. 
*Lane, Grace A. 

Lynch, Marie A. 

Lyons, Barbara A. 
*MacClelland, Doris C. 


Lanier, Bobby M. 
Woodard, Charles J. 


CORPS 


*Martin, Zuleime L. 
Nelson, Marijean V. 
O'Neill, Elizabeth 
Orofino, Gloria A. 

*Orr, Wanda S. 

*Pickering, Julia E. 

*Roberts, Catherine V. 
Rollins, Jean C. 
Shaffer, Bernardine L. 

*Staab, Patricia L. 
Sullivan, Elinor M, 

*Sullivan, Nancy E. 

*Surman, Mary S. 
Walsh, Eileen ©, 
Watson, Beverly A. 
Weidt, Bew P., IT 


The following named Reserve officers of 
the United States Navy for temporary pro- 
motion to the grade of commander in the 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifica- 


tion therefor as provided by law: 
MEDICAL CORPS 


Baker, Richard ©. 
*Blanding, James D. 
Blount, Edgar R., Jr. 
Bucayu, Nemesio B. 
*Cacdac, Manuel A. 
Caress, Donald L. 
Cary, Robert F. 
Coran, Arnold G. 
Delatorre, Juan F. 
Fontanelli, Enio 
Hutchison, David E, 
Johnson, Willard O. 
Jones, Ronald F. 
*Jothi, Rishyur K. 
Kiepfer, Richard F. 
Lavenuta, Ferdinand 


Lowrie, Edmund G., 
Jr. 

*Mahaffey, William B. 

McCormick, Timothy 
M. 

Murray, Gordon F. 

Nicodemus, Hono- 
rato F. 

Pauly, Robert P. 

Perry, Herbert S. 

*Rigor, Benjamin M. 

*Shetty, Kadanale R. 

Tejano, Felipe M. 

Villanueva, Jose E. 

Woodrow, Steven I. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Kukler, Richard 
NURSE 


“Pearce, Doris 
*Rashley, Mable E. 
Sparks, Beverly J. 


The following named officers of the United 


Sullivan, Alan P. 
CORPS 
*VanCleave, Patricia 


LINE 


Abbott, Richard L. 
*Adams, James W. 
*Adams, Raymond A. 

Adams, Robert F. 

Adkerson, Roy G. 

Aeschleman, Vance 

E., Jr. 
*Albaugh, Cleve W. 

Albers, Steven C. 
*Albert, William A. 

Alexander, Marion 

R, Jr. 

Allen, Harry B, 
*Allwine, Robert A. 

Amos, Robert E. 

Anastasi, George M. 
* Andersen, Oliver L. 

Andersen, Robert V. 

Anderson, Cecil C. 

Anderson, Daniel S. 


*Anderson, Gordon W. 


Anderson, Harold M. 
Anderson, John L. 
Anderson, Russell F. 
Anderson, Thomas P. 
*Anglin, Hubert L. 
Apple, Lester A. 
“Arbogast, James B. 
Argubright, Stephen 
F., Jr. 
Armstrong, William 
L 


Arny, Louis W., IIT 
Arrison, James M., 
I 
Ashburn, Erich H, 
Asher, Philip G., Jr. 
Athanson, John W. 
Atwell, Felton G. 
Axtman, Darold 8. 
Bailey, Howard L. 
Bailey, Jerry R. 
Baker, Ronnie B. 
Baker, William H. 
Ballard, Michael H. 
Ballback, Leonard J., 
Jr. 
Bancroft, Ronald M. 
Bankson, Rodney A. 
Barber, Stanley D. 
Barker, Kenneth D, 
*Barnes, Harlan L. 
Barnes, Thomas R. 
Barnett, Thomas J. 
*Baron, Michael 
*Barrett, Hoyt S. 
Barry, Robert F. 
Barsosky, John J. 
Barstad, David D. 
*Bashaw, Lloyd W. 
Bates, Arthur H. 
*Batti, Donald E. 
Bauman, James R. 
Baumstark, James 8. 
Baxter, Peter C. 
*Bazzel, Roderic C. 
Beall, James M., Jr. 
Beam, David M. 
Beam, Sherrill W. 
Beard, Garnet, C., Jr. 
Beard, Tommy H. 
Beardsley, John W. 
Beaver, Jerald C. 
Beckett, Robert S. 
Belanger, Ronald F, 
Bell, Duncan W. J., 
Jr. 
Bell, John M. 
Bell, Robert A. 
Bell, Robert 8. 
Bell, Russell A. 
Belser, Richard B., 
pee 


Belyan, Michael P. 
*Benites, Robert D. 
Benner, Francis J. 
Bennet, David H., Jr. 


Bennett, Bobby E. 
Bennett, David C. 
*Bennett, Hugh M. 
Berkebile, Donald F. 
Berry, William L. 
Bienlien, Daniel E. 
Bingham, Glenn 8. 
Bingham, John E. 
Blackmon, Larry W. 


Blakely, Frederick M. 


Jr. 
Bledsoe, John F, 
Bliss, Larry D. 
Bloomer, John G. 
Blount, Thomas E., 
Jr. 
Bobo, Wilton C., Jr. 
*Bohn, Charles J., Jr. 
Bolger, Robert K. 
Bollow, George E. 
*Bond, Lawson G. 
Bond, Rogers A. 
Bondi, Robert C. 
Bonewitz, Richard F, 
Bookhultz, John W. 
Borchers, Carl B. 
Borchers, Doyle J., 
II 


Borcik, Paul R. 
Bosworth, Robin 
Bowman, Gene M. 
Boyer, Bruce A, 
Boyle, Robert S. 
Bozzelli, Philip A. 
Brachit, Steven E. 
Brackx, Omer M. 
Bradbury, Donald T. 

*Bradford, Alfred E. 
Bradley, William H. 
Brady, Charles R. 
Brady, Timothy S. 
Bragunier, William E. 
Brannon, Michael L. 
Brauer, Gordon R. 

*Brayton, Gerald R. 
Bretz, Benjamin O. 
Brittain, Albert R., 

Jr. 
Brooks, Leon P., Jr. 

*Brooks, Robert H. 
Brouwer, Frederick 

Po IE 
Brown, Charles J., III 

Brown, David M. 

*Brown, Donald H. 
Brown, Hal G, 
Brown, Jeffrey L. 
Browne, Herbert A., 

Jr. 
Browne, Peter A, 

*Browning, Robert E. 
Brugh, Lon E. 
Bryan, George W. 
Bryan, Herbert F. 
Bryant, Leon ©. 
Buckley, Russell H., 

Jr. 
Buckley, William C. 
Budnick, Allen J. 

Bunker, Mark A, 
Bunker, Michael G. 
Bunting, Daniel C. 
Burger, James L, 
Burgess, Clifford T., 

Jr. 

*Burgett, Bernard E. 
Burman, George A. 
Burns, James L. 
Burns, John ©. 
Burns, Richard J. 
Burton, Hurshel B., 


Buttram, Robert H. 


Cameron, John R. 
*Cameron, Thomas A. 
Cameron, “V” King 
*Camp, William P. 
Campbell, David R. 
Campbell, James J. 
Canon, Olin C., Jr. 
*Canup, Theodore, Jr. 
Carder, William H. 
Carey, David J. 
Carey, James R. 
Carlin, Daniel S. 
Carlson, James L. 
Carolan, James C. 
Carroll, David L. 
Carson, Joe W. 


Couch, Dale M. 
Counts, Jimmie A. 
Covitz, Andrew J. 
Coyle, Michael T, 
Craft, James H. 
Craig, Norman L. 
Cramer, Charles R. 
Crane, Stephen H. 
Crawford, Frederick R 
Crawford, Gerald R. 
Crisafulli, Miguel J. 
Cronin, Robert R. 
Cross, Robert C., Jr. 
*Cross, Stanley O, 
*Crow, Robert L, 
*Crowe, Lucious B. 


Carson, William H., II*Cullipher, John O. 


Carter, James M. 
Carter, Lynn D. 
Carter, Ronnie G. 
Carty, John R. 
Caseman, Jerry B. 
Cate, Eugene N., Jr. 
Cavaluchi, Robert A. 
Cebrowski, Arthur K, 
Ceckuth, Richard E. 
Cepek, Robert J. 
Chalkley, Henry G. 
Chandler, James F. 
Chaney, William H. 
Charette, Alfred A., 

Jr. 

Charles, James R., Jr. 
Chasey, August A. 
Chenault, David W., 

II 
Chotvacs, Charles J. 
Christensen, 

Charles L, 
Christensen, 

Ernest E. 
Christian, George F. 
Christian, Michael D. 
Christie, Warren B., 

Jr. 

Churchwell, Ralph N., 

II 

*Cima, Frank J. 
Cinco, Raymond, Jr. 
Claassen, Steven H. 
Clark, Jackie L. 
Clark, James W. 
Clark, Robert H., Jr. 
Clark, Wiliam H. 

*Clark, William T. 
Clarke, Frederic T., 

Jr. 

Clayton, Wililam B., 

It 
Clemins, Archie R. 

*Clemmer, Everett D. 
Clime, Robert H. 
Clough, Geoffrey A. 
Cloward, Richard 5. 
Clyma, Dale C. 
Clyncke, Donald R. 
Coady, Philip J., Jr. 

*Coates, Thomas A. 
Coburn, Clarence D., 

Jr. 

*Coffey, John A. 
Cole, Robert S. 
Collier, Arthur H. 
Collins, James A. 
Collins, Marshall B. 
Collins, Walter S. 

*Colonna, Michael A. 
Colvin, Clarence E. 
Combe, Andrew J. 
Conant, Edward H. 
Connell, Daniel E. 
Conner, Bryan T. 
Conrad, Harry S. 
Cook, James R. 
Coonan, John J., Jr. 
Cooper, Samuel A., Jr. 
Cope, Alfred L., Jr. 
Corgnati, Leino B., Jr 


Curley, Richard C, 
Curtis, Edward R. 
Dahlvig, Alan L. 
Daisley, Richard A. 
Dalager, Neil R. 
Daly, Edward L, 
Dangel, John H. 
Daniels, John H, 
Dantone, Joseph J., Jr 
Darsey, Edgar B. 
Dasinger, William E. 
Davidson, Wayne F, 
Davies, William E., Jr. 
Davis, Alden C. 
Davis, Aubrey, Jr. 
Davis, Dean D, 
Davis, George H., Jr. 
Davis, George M, 
Davis, James W., Jr. 
Davis, Ralph R. 
Davis, Theron L. 
Davis, Walter B. 
Davis, William E. 
Day, Charles J. 
Day, James R., Jr. 
Deberry, John M, 
Deboer, James K. 
Decker, Russell H., Jr. 
Decrona, Donald A. 
Dietrick, Jack L. 
Dell, Julius B., Jr. 
Demarra, Gilbert J. 
Demchik, Robert P. 
Denbow, Kenneth D. 
Denham, Denny J, 
Denlea, Edward P, 
*Denson, James K, 
Denton, William H. 
Deroco, Alan P. 
Derousie, William L, 
Dersham, Dayton L. 
Desrochers, Joseph O, 
Dettman, Bruce M. 
Devine, Thomas A, 
Dewitt, Ward A. 
Diaz, Donald G. 
Dick, Albert G. 
Dickson, James W. 
Dickson, Ray R. 
Dietzler, Andrew J. 
Difransico, 

Thomas W. 
Dillon, Leo G. 
Dirkx, Peter C. 
Dirren, Frank M., Jr. 
Diselrod, John E. 
Disney, Charles 
Ditmore, Kenneth J. 
Dix, Paul G. 

Dixon, Thomas E. 
Dobbins, William P., 

Jr. 

Donahue, John ©., 
ur 
Donnelly, John T., 

Jr. 

Donnelly, Michael P, 
Dopson, Michael I. 
Douglass, Thomas N. 
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Dow, Paul R. 
Dowd, James L, 
Doyle, Dennis M. 
Doyle, Michael W. 
Draper, Robert A, 
Drennan, Arthur P. 
Driscoll, Thomas J. 
Dryden, William T. 
Duffy, James M. 
Duhamel, Philip D. 
Dunagan, Jerry M. 
Dunbar, Perry J. 
Duncan, Glenn L. 
Dunlap, David B. 
Dunn, Anthony T. 
Dunn, Michael E. 
Dur, Philip A. 
Durden, John D. 
Durham, Andrew C. 
Durkee, Albert W. 
Dyches, Fred D. 
Dyer, Donald A. 
Dykeman, Paul R. 
Earnest, Richard L. 
Earnhardt, John B. 
Eddy, Rodman M. 
*Edgar, Peter D. 
Edmiston, James B. 
*Edwards, Harry M. 
Edwards, Harry S., 
Jr. 
Ehlers, Theodore J. 
Eldenshink, 
Gerald M. 
Elder, Philip R. 
Elkins, Rodger N. 
Ellis, William C., Jr. 
Elsasser, Thomas C. 
Emerson, David C. 
Ericson, Walter A. 
Erskine, Donald A. 
Escobar, Frank A., 
Jr. 
Evanguelidi, Cyril G. 
Evans, Gerard R. 
*Evans, Jimmie W. 
*Evans, Jimmie W. 
Evans, John M. 
*Everson, Richard W. 
Faddis, Walter H. 
Fagaley, Donald C. 
Fant, Glenn E., Jr. 
*Farley, Robert T. 
Farris, Robert O., 
Jr. 


Fast, Alger G. 

*Fay, Vincent P, 
Feeser, Henry R. 
Fegan, Robert J., Jr. 

*Felps, Lowell D. 
Fenton, Paul H. 
Ferguson, James B., 

III 


*Ferguson, 

Norman C. 
Ferguson, Robert L. 
Ferguson, Robert D. 
Feuerbacher, 

Dennis G. 
Fickenscher, 

Edward R., III 

Sa Joseph, W. 


smuid, John B. 

Fike, Burtis P. 
Filippi, Richard A. 
Finne, Peter C. 
Finney, James H. 
*Finucan, Thomas E. 
Fitts, Joel R. 
*Fitzgerald, John A. 
Fladd, Wirt R. 


Flanagan, William J., 


Jr. 

*Fleitz, William V., Jr. 
Flentie, David L. 
Fletcher, Paul R. 
Flynn, John P. 
Fogerson, Arron 8. 
Fones, James M., Jr. 
Formo, David J. 


Forsberg, Gary L. 

*Fortney, Doyle W. 
Foster, John B., MI 
Fox, Arthur D. 

*Foy, Basil W., Jr. 
France, Frederick M, 
French, Charles E. 
French, Gary L. 
Frenzel, Joseph W., 

Jr. 
Frenzinger, Thomas 
W., 0 
Fricke, Harold J., Jr. 
Fry, John L. 
Fryer, James N. 
Fuetsch, Carl T. 
Fuge, Douglas P. 
Fujimoto, Toshio 
*Fulbright, Terrell 
W. Jr. 
Fulkerson, Grant D. 
Fulton, Rodney G. 
*Furr, Jack C. 
Gaal, Robert L. 
Gall, Carl F., Jr. 
Gamrath, James C. 
Garber, John W., Jr. 
Gardner, Richard W., 
Jr. 
Garrett, Garland W. 
Garrett, Philip T. 
Gawne, John ©. 
Gay, John P. 
Geddie, John M., Jr. 
Gee, John C. 
Gehman, Harold W., 
Jr. 
Gemmill, John W. 
George, Paul J. 
Georgenson, Ronald 
G. 
Gerard, Walter J. 
Gibson, Richard A. 
Gibson, Thomas L. 
Gifford, Corydon R. 
Gilmartin, John T. 
Gist, David M. 
Given, Robert O. 
Gladin, Bennie R., 
Glaeser, Frederick J. 
Gleason, Thomas F. 
Glennon, Robert C. 
Glevy, Daniel F. 
Gnilka, Charles W. 
Godbehere, Richard 
G 


Goldt, Thomas G. 
Goodlett, Wallace D. 
Goodwin, Michael R. 
Goolsby, Richard E. 
Gottlieb, William A. 
Graef, Peter J. 
Granai, Gary C. 
Grant, Richard F. 
Grant, Stephen I. 
*Granuzzo, Andrews 
A. 
Grasser, Philip F., 
Green, William G. 
Greenan, Edward J. 
Greene, Friedel C. 
Greeson, Bernard D. 
Griesser, Robert H. 
*Griffin, Clyde W. 
Griffin, Paul A, 
Griffith, David H. 
Griggs, Carlton A. 
Grosser, Harold J., Jr. 
Grostick, John L. 
Guest, Robert E. 
*Haan, Dale E. 
Habermeyer, Howard 
Jr. 
Hack, David F. 
*Hadley, Richard J. 
Haff, Edwin W., Jr. 
Haines, William R. 
Halenza, Hal R. 
Hall, James O, 
Hall, John P., Jr. 
Hall, Leon E. 


Hallahan, Edward T., 
Hamilton, Gerald K. 
Hamma, John F, 


Hammond, Thomas J. 


*Hampson, Harry W. 
Hanke, Robert R. 
Hannam, Donald C. 
Hannum, Edmund P., 

Jr. 

*Hansen, Roy E. 
Hanson, Dale E. 
Hanson, Robert T., Jr 
Harder, Ronald E. 
Hardtarfer, Alan E. 
Hardy, Richard W. 

*Hargrove, James C. 

*Harker, Donald A. 
Harlan, Richard L. 
Harris, Arthur C., III 
Harris, Floyd S. 
Harris, Michael J. 
Harris, William R. 
Harrison, Gilbert A. 
Harrison, Russell W., . 
Hart, Bruce H. 
Hartkopf, Kenneth 

wW. 


Hartinger, Ronnie J. 
Hartman, William R. 
Hassett, Daniel F. 
Hassler, Bobby V. 
Hastings, Steven C. 
Hawver, Jack H., Jr. 
Heath, Charles M., Jr. 
Heffernan, Richard F. 
Heinecke, Walter R. 
Helt, James F. 
Helyer, Gordon D, 
Henderson, Harry G. 
Hendricks, Roy L. 
Hennessey, Raymond 
Hershey, David G. 
Hess, Gerald R. 
Hewitt, George M. 
Heyer, Robert W. 
Hickey, Robert P., Jr. 
Hicks, Norman K. 
Hiestand, Prank H. 
Higgins, Edward P. 
Hildebrandt, John L. 
I 


*Hill, Andrew J. 
Hilton, Jay I. 
Himbarger, Robert L. 
Hinds, James J, 

Hiss, Roger A. 

*Hite, Thomas H. 
Hockman, Robert E. 
Hodgdon, Walter G. 
Hoepfner, Karl T. 
Hoferkamp, Richard 

A., Sr. 
Hofstetter, Lawrence 
L. 


Hogan, Jerry F. 
Holbert, William H. 
Holliday, Harley J. 
Hollinger, Merlin B. 
Holmes, Thomas E, 
Hood, John T. 
Hood, William T. T., 
Jr. 
Hoover, Charles B., Jr 
Hoover, Joseph G. 
Hopkins, Ralph W., 
Jr. 


Horst, Rudolph A. 
Horton, Douglas J. 
Horton, Forrest A. 
Howe, Michael E. 
Howell, Melvin C. 
Howell, Stephen H. 
Hubbard, George D., 
Jr. 
Huber, Donald H. 
Huchko, William A. 
*Hucks, Jerry P. 
Hudnor, Francis L. 
II 
Hudson, Lyndon R. 


Huffman, Kenneth A, 
Hughes, Gary M. 
Hulick, Timothy P. 
Hulsey, Virgil G. 


Humphreys, Wayne I. 


Hunt, Clark H. 
Hunter, Robert S. 
Hutmaker, Matthew 
A., Jr. 
Hutt, Gordon W. 
Hutton, Kenneth L. 
Hyland, Willlam W., 
Jr. 
Hynes, Robert F. 
Tao, Peter A. 
*Ireland, Delbert H. 
Isaacs, Phillip W. 
Jacobi, Leslie M. 
Jacobs, Brent W. 
* Jacobs, Lawrence R. 
* Jacobson, Gerald 
Jardine, David A. 
Jarecki, Stephen A. 
Jenkins, James A. 
Jennings, Benjamin 
F 


*Jennings, Lawrence 
F. 
Jensen, Michael G. 
*Jeske, Donald C. 
Jessup, Frederick D. 
Joa, William R. 
Johns, Constantine 
A 


Johnson, Claire R. 
Johnson, Elton W. 
Johnson, Kenneth H. 
Johnson, Paul K. 
Johnson, Perry E. J. 
*Johnson, William L., 
Jr. 


Johnston, Thomas M. 


Jolley, Ronald 8S. 
Jones, Dennis A. 
Jones, James V. 

*Jones, John R. 
Jones, Robert D. 
Jones, Stephen H. 

*Josefosky, Kenneth 

M. 
Judd, Raymond J. 
Kaeser, Karl H. 
Kafka, Wiliam J. 
Kalal, Lindsey E. 
Kalyn, Richard A. 
Kamrath, Robert A. 
Kanning, David W. 
Karl, George J., III 
Kastel, Bruce A. 
Katz, Richard G. 
Kearns, Walter E. 
Keating, Michael L. 
Keenan, Richard C., 

Jr. 

*Keenum, Guy 
Keith, Roy E. 
Keithly, Roger M., Jr. 
Kelley, William P. 
Kellner, Gary E. 
Kelsey, John P, 
Kemp, Wiliam R. 


Kemple, Morris M., Jr. 
Kenneally, Thomas D. 


Kennedy, James J. 
Kenslow, Michael J. 
Kent, Bennie R. 
Kenton, Bruce H, 
Kerley, Thomas O. 
Killam, Kent H. 
*Kimball, Darrell H. 


Kimberling, Walter F, 


King, Edward F., 
King, John D. 

King, John E., III 
King, Preston B., Jr. 
King, Robert N. 
Kipp, John L. 

Kirby, John R. 

Kirk, Kerry E. 
Kirkland, Richard G. 
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Kirkwood, William W. Lundstrom, Robert 
A 


*Kisieleski, Kenneth 
R. 
Klein, John F, 
Klein, Karl M., JT. 
Klemm, Richard E. 


Lyford, George, Jr. 
Lyman, Melville H., 


Im 
*Lynch, Charles W. 


er Marcel*Lynch, James B., Jr. 


AR. William R. 
Kolata, John D. 
Kolipano, Dante A, 
Konetzni, Albert H., 
Jr. 
*Konewko, Everett L, 
Kraft, James ©. 
Kraft, James N. 


Kuehn, Ronald E, 
Kuepker, Donald L. 
Kupfer, John B. 
Lachance, Ralph R. 
Lacher, Richard G. 
*Lachnicht, John F. 
Laib, Ronald J. 
Laible, Norman W. 
*Lain, Calvin E. 
Lamb, James B., Jr. 
Lambert, John F. 
Landon, John L. 
Lantz, Stephen P. 
Larguier, Isidore, Jr. 
*Larsen, Donald M, 
Larsen, Kenneth J. 
*Larsen, Richard M. 
*Larson, Richard H. 
*Lasch, Charles A. 
Laskey, Charles E. 
Lassen, Clyde E. 
Lautrup, Robert W. 
Lavarre, Claude A., 
Jr. 
Laverty, William K. 
*Lebrecht, Clifford W. 
Lee, John D. 
Lee, Kenneth A. 
Lefavour, David A. 
Lefevers, Jerry D. 
Lemke, Anthony M. 
Leon, Kenneth F. 
Lessard, Norman R. 
Letter, Thomas M. 
Levien, Henry A. 
Levin, Kenneth 
Lewis, Leland G. 
Lherault, David J. 
Liechty, Kenneth R. 
Liedel, George A. 


Liemandt, Michael J. 


Lilly, David E. 


*Limongelli, Joseph L. 


Lindt, Jimmie L. 
Linz, Edwin R. 
Lipscomb, David, IT 
Lischke, Erwin J., Jr. 
Litrenta, Peter L. 
Litvin, Frederick D. 
Lloyd, Albert E., Jr. 
Lockard, John A, 
Lockhart, Albert L. 
Long, Edward C., III 
Long, John A. 
Longeway, Kenneth 
L., Jr. 
Loring, William J. 
Losure, Edward R., 
Jr. 
Loucks, Steven J. 
Louk, John D. 
Louy, Michael S. 
Loveland, Richard 8. 
Lowas, Emil P. 
Lowell, Bobbie R. 
Lubking, John F., Jr. 
Luck, David L. 
Ludena, Roy 
Ludlow, Ronald G. 
Luksich, John W. 
Lulchuk, Daniel 


Lynge, Oscar E., Jr. 

Lyons, Arvid F. 

MacDonald, Hugh H., 
Ir 

MacFadyen, Bruce A. 

Madden, Lynn M. 

Maddox, Richard W. 

Madigan, Paul J. 

Maher, Thomas M., 
Jr. 

Maixner, Harold V., 


Manke, Joseph W. 
Manley, Jerry B. 
Mann, Alcide S., Jr. 
Mann, Charles E, 
*Marano, Augustine C. 
Marcely, James A. 
Marciniak, Walter, Jr. 
Marcinko, Richard 
*Marinelli, Leonard F. 
Markowicz, John C. 
Marlowe, Gilbert M. 
Marsden, Richard A. 
*Mashall, James 
Marshall, John 8. 
*Martel, Norman L., 
*Martin, Frank 
Martin, Jarome L. 
Martin, Ronald E. 
Martin, Virgil, Jr. 
Mauney, Loule A. 
*Mauro, Peter J. 
*May, Cyril V., Jr. 
May, Douglas E. 
Mayfield, George A. 
Mazach, John J. 
Mazzi, Arnold O. 
*McCall, James R. 
McCarthy, James T. 
McCord, Dennis M. 
McCoy, Charles K. 
McCusker, Arthur E. 
McCutchen, Frank K., 
Jr. 
McDanel, Brinley K. 
McDaniel, Howard R. 
McDaniel, Ronald A. 
McDaniel, Ted O. 
McDaniels, Joseph E, 
McDermiad, Steven 


W. 

McDevitt, James J., 
Jr. 

McDonnell, Thomas 
E 


McFeely, Thomas E. 
McGaraghan, Michael 


J. 
McGarity, William D., 
J. 


T. 
McGhee, Barry L. 
McGivaren, John 

M., Jr. 
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Clayton, James B. 
"a Donald D., 
T. 
Donnelly, William P. 
Drouin, Leon E., Jr. 
Estes, George B. 
Fowler, Richard 8. 
Frankum, Stephen D. 
Fusch, Kenneth E. 
Gagen, Robert E. 
Gallen, Robert M. 
Green, Joseph B., Jr. 
Gregg, Ronald I. 
Hadbavny, Ronald $S. 
Hall, Fredrick S., Jr. 


Herrell, Orval G. 
Hopper, Mark A. 
*Hubel, Edward H. 
Jacobs, Paul F. 
Jokela, Carl R. 
Jones, Lloyd S. 
Kelley, Kenneth C. 
Kelley, Timothy C. 
Koepp, Gary E. 
Laurance, Richard B. 
Long, Thomas A., Jr. 
Mitchum, William R. 
Im 


Nakahara, Jitsuo 
Norvell, James D. 
Olsen, Ole L. 
O'Neill, Charles P., Jr. 
Perry, John E., Jr. 
Rein, David A. 
Roberts, Ray D. 
Runberg, Bruce L. 
at esinger, Francis 
Smith, Ray A. 
Stamm, John A, 
Stark, James R. 
Swyers, Harry M. 
Hirer. Robert 


Zane, Sheldon S. H. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 


Coyle, Robert E. 
Edington, Donald E. 
Ford, Wiliam J., Jr. 
Garrett, Henry L., III 
Gordon, John E. 
Granahan, Thomas E. 


DENTAL 
Abrahamian, Richard 
B. 


Anderson, William H., 
rm 


Ball, Melvin E. 
Bate, William S. 
Blank, Lawrence W. 
Bruns, David J. 
Cannon, Richard L. 
Carson, Robert E. 
Curreri, Robert C. 
Dunny, James 
Edwards, Douglas A. 
Fisher, Earl F. 
Fox, Bruce R. 
Hammer, Dennis D. 
Haney, Patrick J. 
Heilman, Mark E. J. 
IV 
Hellman, Larry F. 
Hesby, Donald A. 
Hix, James O., II 
Jucovics, Robert L. 
*Kimbrough, Kenneth 
J 


Kronzer, Richard L. 


Oglesby, Douglas A. 

Rogers, James N. 

Schachte, William L., 
Jr. 


*Sinor, Morris L, 


CORPS 


Kuntz, Darmon D. 
Laquire, Anton K. 
Maddox, James A. 
McIntire, William O. 
Nettelhorst, Ralph E. 
Olson, Robert J. 
Paulus, Helen M. 
Poirrier, Maxime J. P. 
Rippert, Eric T. 
Rohertello, Francis J. 
Romero, Felix 
Santucci, Eugene T. 
Schamu, Carl W. 
Siudara, Peter W: 
Snell, Byron E., Jr. 
Stratton, Russell J. 
Theroux, William T., 
Jr. 
Tidwell, Eddy 
Tooker, Darrell T. 
Troutman, Gary W. 
VanBelois, Harvard 
J., Jr. 
Wiley, Wayne M., Jr. 
Yukna, Raymond A. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Bain, Donald K. Johnson, Larry W. 
Barr, Kenneth B. 


Haynes, Jerry R. 
Heck, Alger R. 
Heckathorn, Clair E. 
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Rauch, Leo A. 
Reimann, Robert T. 
Richardson, Daniel C. 


February 7, 1972 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


Bazzell, Samuel C. 
Beuchler, Lamarr G. 
Bienkowski, Faustyn 
J. 
Biersner, Robert J. 
Briand, Frederick F. 
Burke, Daniel B. 
Cash, Harold D. 
Clarke, Norman B, 
Cook, Elvis D., Jr. 
Delisle, Gary R. 
Devault, Richard L. 
Duley, John W., Jr. 
Eckmyre, Austin A., 
Jr. 
Gaines, Richard N. 
Gibson, Richard 8. 
Hill, James C. 
Hutchins, Charles W., 
Jr. 


Karch, Larry D, 

Lane, Norman E. 
McCroddan, Donald M. 
McIntosh, Wilton W. 
Ozment, Bob L. 

Peck, Robert 

Pitts, Lucius L. II 
Postel, Kenneth L. 
Schweitzer, James D. 
Scott, Kelvin P. G. 
Smith, James D. 
Snittjer, William J. 
Sonntag, Robert R., Jr. 
Stant, George M., Jr. 
Thomas, Thomas E, 
Veckarelli, Donald T. 
Webb, Edgar P. 
Wilson, Jason A. 
Wood, Duell E. 
Woods, Allen O. 


NURSE CORPS 
Armstrong, Kathryn A.Grigg, Peggy J. 


Beyerle, Doris C. 
Boyle, Mary M. 
Bronokoskie, Ann M. 
Cascadden, Mary L. 
Coltharp, Dove A. 
Darcy, Darlene E. 
Darrah, Elna R. 
DeMartini, Dolores A. 
Ferrell, Kirby A. 
Flurry, Beverly J. 
George, Kay A. 


Roy L. Huddleston 


Hill, Shirley A. 
Ibach, Maryanne T. 
Langley, Ann 
Linehan, Patricia A. 
Lucius, Nina J. 
McClelland, Jerry W. 
Smith, Ruth H. 
Tate, Catharine 
White, Patricia M. 
Zuber, Frances E. 


for temporary promo- 


Hohmann, William D. 
Holt, William ©. 
Kihune, Robert K. U. 
Lamoureux, Robert J. 
Lewis, Marwood D. 
Major, James A. 
Mott, George E., III 
O'Neill, Cornelius T. 
Owens, Ramon R. 
Pizinger, Donald D. 
Pidgeon, Robert H. 
SUPPLY CORPS 

Bell, Ronald M. 

Cone, Jaul J. 

Maginnis, Christopher M., Jr. 

CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Martin, Roger G. Sayner, William V., Jr. 
Rinnert, Henry J. Smart, Robert D. 

Lt. Comdr. John P. Milat, U.S, Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade of commander in the line pursuant to 
title 10, United States Code, section 5787, 
while serving in or ordered to billets for 
which the grade of commander is authorized 
and for unrestricted appointment to the 
grade of commander when eligible pursuant 
to law and regulation subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 

The following named women officers of the 
U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the line 
and staff corps, as indicated, subject to qual- 
ification therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Royse, Perry R., Jr. 
Salmon, Walter W. 
Smith, Charles J. 
Smith, Nepier V. 
Susag, Gary R. 
Tilger, Billy R. 
Watson, Ian M. 
White, Ervin E. 
Withsosky, James H. 
Wuorenmaa, John P. 


tion to the grade of commander pursuant 
to title 10, United States Code, section 5787, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. . 

Herbert E. Stangl for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of commander in the Civil 
Engineer Corps, U.S. Navy, pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 5787, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Nellie K. Maugans for permanent promo- 
tion to the grade of commander in the Sup- 
ply Corps, U.S. Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following named officers of the Re- 
serve of the U.S. Navy for temporary promo- 
tion to the grade of commander in the Medi- 
cal Corps, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


Gonzalez-Liboy, Gonzalo V. 
LeTourneau, David J. 


Dale W. Lynch for temporary promotion 
to the grade of commander in the line, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law. 

The following named lieutenant com- 
manders of the line and staff corps of the 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, Section 5787, while serving in, 
or ordered to, billets for which the grade of 
commander is authorized and for unre- 
stricted appointment to the grade of com- 
mander when eligible pursuant to law and 
regulation subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


LINE 


Ackart, Leon E. Cullen, Charles W. 
Alexander, Edward E., Disney, Donald G. 
Jr. Doe, Ralph F. 
Allman, John I., TI Felderman, John L. 
Baldwin, Edwin M. Flynn, Gerrish C. 
Bell, Joe L. Freakes, William 
Calkins, Delos S., Jr. Gustafson, Kenneth 
Chadick, Wayne L. R. 
Christian, Richard A. 
Comer, Robert F, 
Cox, David R. 


Harbrecht, Raymond 


J. 
Harris, Richard A, 


*Balink, Linda J. 
*Beckley, Mary A. 
*Cooperman, Mary S. 
*Curry, Viola D. 
Cusson, Susan F, 
*Dombrowski, 
Katherine M. 
*Francis, Sandra L. 
*Graichen, Dimity L. 
Hampson, Nancy E. 
*Harman, Elizabeth L. 
Haupt, Katharine L. 


*Honeycutt, Betty S. 
Lins, Dorothy K. 
*Mathis, Marlene S. 
Russell, Mary E. 
Safford, Sylvania A. 
*Smalley, Phillis E. 
Summers, Lynda L. P. 
Thomas, Daneen J. 
*Tiller, Trudith D. 
*Tyler, Paula J. 
Walton, Margurite A. 
*Watson, Kathryn A. 


The following named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps in the permanent grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) and the tem- 
porary grade of lieutenant: 

Frey, Michael L. 

Hamilton, Charles D. 

Harrison, Lloyd, Jr. 

The following named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps in the permanent grade of 
ensign: 

Bond, Lewis F., IIT Longevin, Richard R. 
Clark, David W. Morgan, Michael D. 

The following named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 

Dempsey, Richard M. 

Puncke, Frederick D., Jr. 

Frederick S. Walter for transfer to and 
appointment in the Supply Corps in the 
grade of ensign, for temporary service as a 
limited duty officer. 

Jo Ann Thiele for permanent promotion to 
the grade of lieutenant commander in the 
Supply Corps, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 

Commander Richard A. McGonigal, Chap- 
lain Corps, U.S. Navy for transfer to and 
appointment in the line, not restricted in 
the performance of duty, in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant commander and the 
temporary grade of commander. 

(Asterisk (*) denotes ad interim appoint- 
ment.) 


grade of first lieutenant: 


Jesse W. Addison 
Russell A. Andres, Jr. 
John G. Baker III 
Deryll B. Banning 
Harry K. Barnes 
Jane A. Batson 
Albert E. Bauman III 
Thomas C. 
Baumgaertl 


Bruce E. Heath 
Richard A, Hedin 
Daniel 5. Hemphill 
Patrick H. Hill II 
Michael D. Hoke 
Assen A. Horster 
Charles W. Hughes 
Daniel L. Hughes 
Marvin E. Hughes 


Russell F, Beagent, Jr. Harry C. Hunt, Jr. 
Jennings B. Beavers II Stephen F. Hurst 


Michael R. Beggs 
Charles R. Bell, Jr. 
Martin R. Bender 
Robert G. Bender, Jr. 
David F. Bice 
Wayman R. Bishop II 
Joseph G. Blake 
Richard K, Bloedau, 
Jr. 
Alan R. Bonham 
Charles J. Boyle 
James W, Brady 
James M. Bridges 
Gary L. Bruno 
William D. Bushnell 
Marcus J. Bumm, Jr. 
Francis J. Busam 
William A. Carter 
Garry R. Carver 
ikea E. Chandler, 
xt 
Orville G. Chase 
Ralph J. Chipman 
Joseph F. Cilampa 
William B. Clark 


David H, Jacobs 
Dennis J. Jenkins 
Harry Jensen, Jr. 
Richard N. Jeppesen 
Anthony L. Jucenas 
Michael A, Kah 
George C. Kahlandt 
John W. Kartunen 
Kevin P. Kelley 
Bruce B. Knutson, Jr. 
Bernard F. Kolb 
Bazil Kostin 

James A. Kuch 
Ralph V. Lanning 
Bernard F, Luby 
William J. Lucas 
David A, Lutz 
Richard G. Mace 
Thomas W. Mackie 
Roger D. Marlow 
John D. Martin, Jr. 
John P. Martin 
Gordon A, Matthew 
Willard J, McAtee 
John J. McCarthy 


Leonard J, Comaratta Terry J. McCormack 


William C. Conrad 
Michael L. Cook 
Larry A. Craig 
Wallace R. Creel, Jr. 
Daniel D. Critchfield 
Wayne T. Crowder 
Ronald K. Culp 
William H. Darrow 
Michael A. Decker 
David C. Duberstein 
Richard H. Duff, Jr. 
Keith M. Duhe 
Gordon L. Duke 
Theodore J. Dunn 
George E. Dyer 
Douglas C. Earle 
Mary F. Edmonds 
Harvey W. Emery 
Terry W. Emmons 
Jean V, Fitzsimmons 
Walter G. Ford 
James R. Forney 
Rodney L. Fox 
Kenneth D. Frantz 
Kenneth R. 
Frederickson 
Thomas N. Fremin 
Kenneth R. Fugate 
Milton J. Ganier 
Cheryl A. Garbett 
Aldon M. Garrett 
Lyle D. Gearhart 
Lonney D. Getlin 
Joseph H. Girdwood 
Glen D. Graves 
John F. Grossweiler 
John W. Ground IV 
James M. Guerin 
David R. Guernsey 
Richard A. Hagerman 
William M. Handel 
Jerry G. Hanks 
James E. Hatch 
Thomas W. Hayes 


Craig S. McNey 
Kenneth E. McNutt 
Jerry W. McWhorter 
John R. Michaud 
Donald F, Miller 
Hubert Minx, Jr. 
Thomas J, Molon 
Daniel J. Moseler 
Charles D. Mowrer 
Lorin L. Mrachek 
Wallace L. Mueller 
James M. Murray, Jr. 
Stefan Mytczynsky 
Deane A, Nelson 
Leonard L. Nicholson 
Robert L. O'Donnell 
Richard J. Olsen 
Roy A. Overbeck 
Larry F. Parsons 
George N. Perrault 
Philip J. Persiani 
Steven G. Pfeif 
Gordon W. Phelps 
James G. Plantz 
Sherman A. Poling 
Karl J. Porisch 
Arnold L. Punaro 
Theodore L. Quinter 
Burton ©. Quist 
Charles E. Ramsey 
Bruce J. Reed 
Charles G. Reed 
John H. Rickert 
George R. Sickley 
Charles L. Riley 
Susan L. Roley 
David R. Ross 
Lester D. Roth, Jr. 
Daniel M. Rowland 
Charles B. Rupp 
Charles A. Sakowicz 
Martin E, Schechter 
John W. Schmidt 
John R. Scott 


February 7, 1972 


John T. Seabrook 
William R. Seagraves 
James P. Sheehy 
Darrel W. Sheets 
Charles F. Shepard 
Kenneth P, Shrum 
Joseph A. Silvoso 
Crawford W. Smith 
Carlton C. Steubing 
Garth K. Sturdevan 
Ronald L. Taylor 
Sears R. Taylor II 


Barry A. Teller 
William G. Thomas 
David F. Tomsky 
Joseph R. Tosi, Jr. 
Donigan D. Towers 
David M. Tripp 
Henry J. Vonkelsch II 
Raymond L. Walters, 
Jr. 
Edward F. Wells 
Joseph W. Wilimek 
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Charles S. Williams, Mary G. Wilson 

Jr. Willie T. Worrell 
Frederick C. Williams John D. Wright 
Richard L. Wilroy Frank A, Yahner III 
James W. Wilson Robert A. Yaskovic 
Marvin L. Wilson, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 7, 1972: 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


John Eugene Sheehan, of Kentucky, to be 
a Member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for the unexpired 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1968. 


Pay BOARD 
George H. Boldt, of Washington, to be 
Chairman of the Pay Board. 
PRICE COMMISSION 


C. Jackson Grayson, Jr., of Texas, to be 
Chairman of the Price Commission. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, February 7, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.—Proverbs 9: 10. 

Almighty God, in whose fear is the be- 
ginning of wisdom and from whose favor 
proceed all good desires, all wise coun- 
sels, all just works, we turn to Thee for 
refuge and strength and peace. 

May we never be disloyal to the royal 
within ourselves, never betray those who 
love us, never disappoint Thy purposes 
for our lives and the life of our Nation. 
In this day when people would walk along 
separate ways and down different roads 
grant that we may be builders of bridges 
over which men and nations can travel 
to a new unity with liberty and justice 
for all. 

Help us to use our privileges gratefully, 
to meet our difficulties courageously, to 
do our duties faithfully, and to come to 
the end of the day uhashamed and un- 
afraid with Thy peace in our hearts. 

In the spirit of Him who is the Lord of 
life we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has 
examined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 7987. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the bi- 
centennial of the American Revolution. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 11487. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain 


lands in Brevard County, Fla.; and H.R. 
12067. An act making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related programs for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 748) entitled “An 
act to authorize payment and appropria- 
tion of the second and third installments 
of the U.S. contributions to the Funds 
for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. 
Case to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 749) entitled 
“An act to authorize United States con- 
tributions to the Special Funds of the 
Asian Development Bank,” requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. AIKEN, 
and Mr. Case to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2010) entitled 
“An act to provide for increased partic- 
ipation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Development Association,” 
requests a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. Case to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 12067) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for Foreign As- 
sistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr, PROXMIRE, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. Brooke, and Mr, Young to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 3122, An act to extend sections 5(n) and 
7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, until the end of fiscal 
year 1972; and 

S.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution extending the 


date for transmission to the Congress of the 
report of the Joint Economic Committee. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
86-42, appointed Mr. CHURCH, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. HoLLINGSsS, Mr. Spone, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Cooper, Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. 
STAFFORD as members, on the part of the 
Senate, of the U.S. group of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Con- 
ference to be held in Ottawa, Canada, 
February 17 to 20, 1972. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


RELATING TO THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF MAIL BY THE US. 
POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 996) re- 
lating to the transportation of mail by 
the U.S. Postal Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have an amend- 
ment which I wish to offer to the bill at 
the proper time. I therefore withdraw my 
reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 996 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Postal Service (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Postal Service), is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of the Postal 
Service Fund to each individual eligible for 
reimbursement under section 2 of this Act 
the amount of money to which each such 
individual is entitled under section 3 of this 
Act. Any payment made to any individual 
pursuant to this Act shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims by such individual 
against the United States arising out of— 

(1) the expenses which resulted from the 
application by the Postal Service and the 
Federal Aviation Agency of certain require- 
ments, and 

(2) certain other expenses incurred 
(described in section 3 of this Act) with 
respect to such individual's transportation 
of mail by air at any time during the period 
commencing July 1, 1967, and ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1968 (hereafter referred to in this Act 
as the “reimbursement period’’). 

Sec. 2. Any individual who transported 
mail as a noncertificated air common car- 
rier at any time during the reimbursement 
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period is eligible to apply for reimbursement 
under this Act if application therefore, in 
such form as shall be prescribed by the Pos- 
tal Service, is made by the individual within 
180 days following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Serc. 3. The Postal Service shall pay to any 
individual eligible to apply for reimburse- 
ment under section 2 of this Act an amount 
equal to the total amount of expenses in- 
curred by the individual during the reim- 
bursement period in order to meet (1) the 
requirement established by the Postal Serv- 
ice or the Federal Aviation Agency, or both, 
with respect to necessary aircraft equipment, 
continuing aircraft crew training, and oper- 
ational procedures, and (2) newly imposed 
or increased landing and ramp fees, or both, 
charged by airports as a result of increased 
air taxi mail transportation operations. 

Sec. 4. No part of any amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with any claim made under this Act, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 3 through 8, strike the first 
sentence of the bill, and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amounts as shall be determined by the 
United States Postal Service (hereinafter 
referred to as the Postal Service) to be pay- 
able to each individual in accordance with 
sections 2 and 3 of this Act.” 

Page 2, lines 15 through 25, strike all 
of Sec, 3, and insert: 

“Src, 3. The amount payable to any indi- 
vidual eligible to apply for reimbursement 
under section 2 of this Act shall equal the 
total amount of operating expenses, as de- 
termined by the Postal Service in accordance 
with industry practices and generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles, that were in- 
curred by the individual during the reim- 
bursement period in order to meet— 

“(1) the requirements established by the 
Postal Service or the Federal Aviation Agency, 
or both, with respect to necessary aircraft 
equipment, continuing aircraft crew train- 
ing, and operational procedures, and 

“(2) newly imposed or increased landing 
and ramp fees, or both, charged by airports 
as a result of increased air taxi mail trans- 
portation operations. 

“In determining the reimbursement for 
amounts invested in capital equipment, the 
Postal Service shall include only the amount 
of allowable depreciation on such equipment 
during the reimbursement period.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Strike 
out the first section and sections 2 and 3 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $23,891.26 to Ross Aviation, Inc., 
and the sum of $11,667.02 to Sedalia, Mar- 
shall, Boonville Stage Line, Inc. 

“Sec. 2. The payments made pursuant to 
section 1 of the Act shall be in full settle- 


ment of all claims by Ross Aviation, Inc., 
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and Sedalia, Marshall, Boonville Stage Line, 
Inc., against the United States arising out 
of— 

“(1) the requirements imposed on air 
taxi mail transportation operators by the 
Postal Service or the Federal Aviation Agency, 
or both, regarding necessary aircraft equip- 
ment, continuing aircraft crew training, and 
operational procedures, and 

“(2) newly imposed or increased landing 
and ramp fees, or both, charged by airports 
as a result of increased air taxi mail trans- 
portation operations— 
during the period commencing July 1, 1967, 
and ending December 31, 1968.”. 

On page 4, line 1, redesignate section 4 as 
section 3. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to have the 
gentleman explain his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this would 
simply say to the Post Office Department 
that they should settle these claims in 
the amounts stated in my amendment, 
$23,891.26 and $11,667.02. It would say to 
the Postal Service that hereafter they 
should settle these claims on the basis of 
contracts which are flexible enough to 
cover payments of this kind rather than 
come to the Congress to settle them and 
that the settlement be made out of the 
funds of the Postal Service. 

This amendment has been concurred 
in by the sponsors of the bill and tne 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary (Mr. Donoxve) I believe con- 
curs in the amendment. 

Mr, DONOHUE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has presented his 
amendment to me. I have read it, and I 
can state that in the subcommittee, and 
I know in the full committee, we have no 
objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISASTER LOANS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 893) to amend the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970 to authorize disaster 
loans with respect to certain losses aris- 
ing as the result of recent natural disas- 
ters, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
lack of a meeting of the Consent Calen- 
dar objectors, I ask unanimous consent 
that the joint resolution be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 
There was no objection. 


PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES ACT AMENDMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1838) to 
amend the provisions of the Perishable 
Agricultural Commodities Act, 1930, re- 
lating to practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

5, 1838 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of section 6 of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930 (7 U.S.C. 499f), are amended by strik- 
ing out “$1,500” in each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000”. 

Sec. 2. Section 7(a) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499g(a)) is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence thereof the following: “The 
Secretary shall order any commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker who is the losing 
party to pay the prevailing party, as repara- 
tion or additional reparation, reasonable 
fees and expenses incurred in connection 
with any such hearing.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING THE STRATIFIED 
PRIMITIVE AREA AS A PART OF 
THE WASHAKIE WILDERNESS, 
HERETOFORE -KNOWN AS THE 
SOUTH ABSAROKA WILDERNESS, 
SHOSHONE NATIONAL FOREST, 
IN THE STATE OF WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1552) 
to designate the Stratified Primitive Area 
as a part of the Washakie Wilderness, 
heretofore known as the South Absaroka 
Wilderness, Shoshone National Forest, 
in the State of Wyoming, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 1552 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wil- 
derness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 
891), the area classified as the Stratified 
Primitive Area, with the proposed additions 
thereto and deletions therefrom, comprising 
an area of approximately two hundred and 
eight thousand acres as generally depicted 
on a map entitled “Washakie Wilderness— 
Proposed,” dated June 15, 1967, revised Sep- 
tember 12, 1970, which is on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the office of the 
Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, is hereby designated for addition to 
and as a part of the area heretofore known 
as the South Absaroka Wilderness, which is 
hereby renamed as the Washakie Wilderness. 

Src. 2. As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and a legal description of the 
Washakie Wilderness with the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 
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Sec. 3. The Stratified Primitive Area addi- 
tion to the Washakie Wilderness shall be 
administered as a part of the Washakie Wil- 
derness by the Secretary of Agriculture in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act governing areas designated by that 
Act as wilderness areas, except that any ref- 
erence in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the effective date of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Stratified Primitive Area is hereby abolished. 

Src. 5. (a) Within the area depicted as the 
Special Management Unit on the map 
referred to in section 1 of this Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall not permit 
harvesting of timber or public or private 
vehicular use of any existing road, and shall 
not construct or permit the construction or 
expansion of any road in said Special Man- 
agement Unit. The Secretary shall administer 
said unit in accordance with the laws, rules, 
and regulations relating to the national 
forests especially to provide for nonvehicular 
access recreation and may conduct such 
facilities and take such measures as are 
necessary for the health and safety of 
visitors and to protect the resources of said 
unit: Provided, however, That this section 
shall not affect such vehicular use and main- 
tenance of existing roads as may be ni 
for the administration of said unit by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and legal description of the area 
referred to in subsection (a) with the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committees of the 
United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and such description shall have 
the same force and effect as included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That corrections of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 7, delete the words “two hun- 
dred and eight thousand” and insert “two 
hundred and thirty eight thousand”. 

Page 1, line 9, and page 2, line 1, delete the 
words “September 12, 1970,” and insert 
October 1, 1971,” 

Pages 2 and 3, delete all of Section 5. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1552, 
as amended and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
does two things. First, it designates ap- 
proximately 238,000 acres of land with- 
in the Shoshone National Forest as 
wilderness. Second, it combines this 
acreage with the 483,130 acres within 
the existing South Absaroka Wilderness 
and renames the combined 721,130 acres 
the Washakie Wilderness. 

The area is located about 200 miles 
northwest of Casper and 80 miles south- 
east of Yellowstone National Park. It is 
‘characterized by deep narrow valleys 
and broad, flat-topped ridges. Elevations 
range from 8,000 to 12,000 feet. Most of 
the timber is noncommercial. There is no 
mineral development. Wildlife is abun- 
dant and consists of elk, moose, sheep, 
mule deer, and black bear. There are 
numerous lakes and streams that afford 
excellent fishing. Recreation will be a 
significant use because of the unique 
high country character of the area. 

After careful consideration, the com- 
mittee adopted an amendment which 
added some 30,000 acres of land to the 
proposal. Testimony received by the 
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committee indicated that while some 
early evidence of man was still visible in 
this area, it was not significant and 
should not preclude its designation as 
wilderness. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable consid- 
eration of H.R. 1552. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which would 
designate a portion of the Clark’s Fork 
River in my State of Wyoming for po- 
tential addition to the national wild and 
scenic rivers system. 

The Clark’s Fork River flows through 
the Shoshone National Forest in north- 
west Wyoming, the first national forest 
in the United States, created by Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison on March 30, 
1891. 

Clark’s Fork River, and the canyon it 
has carved through mountains of such 
altitude that their passes are closed for 
a major portion of the year, offers out- 
standing recreation opportunities. The 
river itself boasts superb fishing; the 
canyon serves as the habitat for several 
species of both large and small game and 
wildlife. 

The Clark’s Fork River is unique in its 
outstanding scenic beauty, and surely 
qualifies for inclusion in the national 
wild and scenic rivers system. I am hope- 
ful that the House will see fit to consider 
this bill promptly. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
166) to designate the Stratified Primitive 
Area as a part of the Washakie Wilder- 
ness, heretofore known as the South Ab- 
saroka Wilderness, Shoshone National 
Forest, in the State of Wyoming, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 166 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wil- 
derness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 
891), the area classified as the Stratified 
Primitive Area, with the proposed additions 
thereto and deletions therefrom comprising 
an area of approximately two hundred and 
eight thousand acres as generally depicted on 
map entitled “Washakie Wilderness—Pro- 
posed,” dated June 15, 1967, revised Septem- 
ber 12, 1970, which is on file and available for 
public inspection in the office of the Chief, 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, is 
hereby designated for addition to and as a 
part of the area heretofore known as the 
South Absaroka Wilderness, which is hereby 
renamed as the Washakie Wilderness. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall file a map and a legal description 
of the Washakie Wilderness with the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees of the 
United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and such description shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this Act: Provided, however, That correction 
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of clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The Stratified Primitive Area addi- 
tion to the Washakie Wilderness shall be ad- 
ministered as a part of the Washakie Wilder- 
hess by the Secretary of Agriculture in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act governing areas designated by that 
Act as wilderness areas, except that any ref- 
erence in such provisions to the effective 
date of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed 
to be a reference to the effective date of this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Stratified Primitive Area is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 5. (a) Within the area depicted as the 
Special Management Unit on the map re- 
ferred to In section 1 of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall not permit harvest- 
ing of timber or public or private vehicular 
use of any existing road, and shall not con- 
struct or permit the construction or expan- 
sion of any road in said Special Management 
Unit. The Secretary shall administer said 
unit in accordance with the laws, rules, and 
regulations relating to the national forests 
especially to provide for nonvehicular access 
recreation and may construct such facilities 
and take such measures as are necessary for 
the health and safety of visitors and to pro- 
tect the resources of said unit: Provided, 
however, That this section shall not affect 
such vehicular use and maintenance of exist- 
ing roads as may be necessary for the admin- 
istration of said unit by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

(b) As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and legal description of the area 
referred to in subsection (a) with the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and such description shall have 
the same force and effect as included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That corrections of 
clerical and typographical errors in such le- 
gal description and map may be made. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BARING 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bartne: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 166 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 1552, as passed, as follows: 

That, in accordance with subsection 3(b) 
of the Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964 
(78 Stat. 891), the area classified as the Stra- 
tified Primitive Area, with the proposed ad- 
ditions thereto and deletions therefrom, com- 
prising an area of approximately two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand acres as gen- 
erally depicted on a map entitled “Washakie 
Wilderness—Proposed,” dated June 15, 1967, 
revised October 1, 1971, which is on file and 
available for public inspection in the office of 
the Chief, Forest Service, Department of Ag- 
riculture, is hereby designated for addition 
to and as a part of the area heretofore known 
as the South Absaroka Wilderness, which is 
hereby renamed as the Washakie Wilderness. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and a legal description of the 
Washakie Wilderness with the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such legal 
description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The Stratified Primitive Area ad- 
dition to the Washakie Wilderness shall be 
administered as a part of the Washakie Wil- 
derness by the Secretary of Agriculture in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act governing areas designated by that 
Act as wilderness areas, except that any ref- 
erence in such provisions to the effective date 
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of the Wilderness Act shall be deemed to be 

@ reference to the effective date of this Act. 
Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 

Stratified Primitive Area is hereby abolished. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 1552) was 
laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING PINE MOUNTAIN 
WILDERNESS, PRESCOTT AND 
TONTO NATIONAL FORESTS, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3338) 
to designate the Pine Mountain Wilder- 
ness, Prescott and Tonto National 
Forests, in the State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3338 
proposes wilderness designation for some 
19,569 acres of land in the Prescott and 
Tonto National Forests of Arizona. If 
enacted, H.R. 3338 would bring these 
lands within the purview of the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964 and protect the area 
from the usual inroads of man and pre- 
vent exploitation or commercialization 
of the lands. The area would be desig- 
nated as the Pine Mountain Wilderness. 

The area is rugged, isolated, and 
largely devoid of any evidence of man. It 
abounds in small game and is highly 
attractive for outdoor recreational ac- 
tivities. Because of its rugged character 
and its proximity to relatively large 
population centers, it is highly suitable 
for wilderness preservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable action 
on H.R. 3338. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a similar Senate 
bill (S. 959) to designate the Pine Moun- 
tain Wilderness, Prescott and Tonto Na- 
tional Forests, in the State of Arizona, be 
considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 959 
An act to designate the Pine Mountain Wil- 
derness, Prescott and Tonto National For- 
ests, in the State of Arizona 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 891), 
the area classified as the Pine Mountain 
Primitive Area, with the proposed additions 
thereto and deletions therefrom, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Proposed Pine 
Mountain Wilderness,” dated April 1, 1966, 
which is on file and available for public in- 
spection in the office of the Chief, Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, is here- 
by designated as the Pine Mountain Wilder- 
ness within and as a part of the Prescott and 
Tonto National Forests, comprising an area 
of approximately nineteen thousand five hun- 
dred acres. 


Src. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
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Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of the 
Pine Mountain Wilderness with the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and such description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The Pine Mountain Wilderness shall 
be administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in accordance with the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act governing areas desig- 
nated by that Act as wilderness areas, except 
that any reference in such provisions to the 
effective date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective date 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Pine Mountain Primitive Area is hereby 
abolished. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3338) was 
laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING SYCAMORE CANYON 
WILDERNESS, COCONINO, KAI- 
BAB, AND PRESCOTT NATIONAL 
FORESTS, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3339) 
to designate the Sycamore Canyon Wil- 
derness, Coconino, Kaibab, and Prescott 
National Forests, State of Arizona. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


HR. 3339 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964, (78 Stat. 891), 
the area classified as the Sycamore Canyon 
Primitive Area, with the proposed additions 
thereto and deletions therefrom, as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Proposed Syca- 
more Canyon Wilderness,” dated April 15, 
1966, which is on file and available for pub- 
lic inspection in the office of the Chief, Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, is here- 
by designated as the Sycamore Canyon 
Wilderness within and as a part of the Co- 
conino, Kaibab, and Prescott National For- 
ests, comprising an area of approximately 
forty six thousand five hundred acres. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of the 
Sycamore Canyon Wilderness with the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and such description shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this Act: Provided, however, That correction 
of clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 

Src. 3. The Sycamore Canyon Wilderness 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the provisions 
of the Wilderness Act governing areas desig- 
nated by that Act as wilderness areas, except 
that any reference in such provisions to the 
effective date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the effective date 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Sycamore Canyon Primitive Area is hereby 
abolished. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike “April 15, 1966” and 
insert “September 30, 1971”. 

Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike “forty-six” and 
insert “forty-eight”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3339, 
as amended, proposes wilderness desig- 
nation for 48,500 acres of land in the 
Coconino, Kaibab, and Prescott National 
Forest, Ariz. as the Sycamore Can- 
yon Wilderness. The land would be pro- 
tected under the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964 from the usual inroads 
of man and would be preserved in a nat- 
ural and unspoiled state for the enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations. 

The area is located 20 miles southwest 
of Flagstaff, Ariz., and encompasses an 
unusually scenic and unspoiled section of 
Sycamore Canyon. Wildlife is abundant 
within the area. Most of the timber is of 
noncommercial grade and none has been 
cut for commercial purposes. There is no 
mining or mineral development. While 
there is some cattle grazing, this activity 
will continue if conducted in conformity 
with the Wilderness Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this area should be pre- 
served for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations, and I, therefore, recommend 
favorable action on H.R. 3339. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
960) to designate the Sycamore Canyon 
Wilderness, Coconino, Kaibab, and Pres- 
cott National Forests, State of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 960 
An act to designate the Sycamore Canyon 

Wilderness, Coconino, Kaibab, and Prescott 

National Forests, State of Arizona 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
accordance with subsection 3(b) of the Wil- 
derness Act of September 3, 1964 (78 Stat. 
891), the area classified as the Sycamore 
Canyon Primitive Area, with the proposed 
additions thereto and deletions therefrom, 
as generally depicted on a map entitled “Pro- 
posed Sycamore Canyon Wilderness,” dated 
April 15, 1966, which is on file and available 
for public inspection in the office of the 
Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, is hereby designated as the Sycamore 
Canyon Wilderness within and as a part of 
the Coconino, Kaibab, and Prescott National 
Forests, comprising an area of approximately 
forty-six thousand five hundred acres. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of 
the Sycamore Canyon Wilderness with the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees of 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and such description shall 
have the same force and effect as if included 
in this Act: Provided, however, That correc- 


tion of clerical and typographical errors in 
such legal description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The Sycamore Canyon Wilderness 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the provisions 
of the Wilderness Act governing areas desig- 
nated by that Act as wilderness areas, except 
that any reference in such provisions to the 
effective date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
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deemed to be a reference to the effective date 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Sycamore Canyon Primitive Area is hereby 
abolished. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BARING 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. ° 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Barrnc: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 960 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 3339, as passed, as follows: 

That, in accordance with subsection 3(b) 
of the Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964 
(78 Stat. 891), the area classified as the 
Sycamore Canyon Primitive Area, with the 
proposed additions thereto and deletions 
therefrom, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Proposed Sycamore Canyon Wilder- 
ness,” dated, September 30, 1971, which is on 
file and available for public inspection in the 
office of the Chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is hereby designated as 
the Sycamore Canyon Wilderness within and 
as a part of the Coconino, Kaibab, and Pres- 
cott National Forests, comprising an area of 
approximately forty-eight thousand five 
hundred acres. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file a map and a legal description of the 
Sycamore Canyon Wilderness with the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees of the 
United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and such description shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this Act: Provided, however, That correction 
of clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal description and map may be made. 

Sec. 3. The Sycamore Canyon Wilderness 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Wilderness Act governing areas 
designated by that Act as wilderness areas, 


except that any reference in such provisions 
to the effective date of the Wilderness Act 
shall be deemed to be a reference to the 
effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The previous classification of the 
Sycamore Canyon Primitive Area is hereby 
abolished. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3339) was 
laid on the table. 


REVISING DIVISIONS OF THE FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6745) 
to amend section 122 of title 28 of the 
United States Code to transfer certain 
counties of the central division of the 
judicial district of South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

ELR. 6745 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) the first 
sentence of paragraph (2) of section 122 of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amended 
by striking out “Gregory,”. 

(b) The first sentence of paragraph (3) 
of such section 122 is amended to read as 
follows: “The central division comprises the 
counties of Buffalo, Dewey, Faulk, Gregory, 
Haakon, Hand, Hughes, Hyde, Jackson, 
Jerauld, Jones, Lyman, Mellette, Potter, 
Stanley, Sully, Todd, Tripp, and Ziebach.” 

(c) The first sentence of paragraph (4) of 
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such section 122 is amended by striking out: 
(1) ‘“Mellette,"; (2) “Todd,”; and (3) 
“Tripp,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
LOCK AND DAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12488) 
to change the name of the Columbia Lock 
and Dam, on the Chattahoochee River, 
Ala., to the George W. Andrews lock and 
dam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 12488 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Co- 
lumbia Lock and Dam on the Chattahoochee 
River, Alabama, shall be known and desig- 
nated hereafter as the George W. Andrews 
Lock and Dam. Any law, regulation, map, or 
record of the United States in which such 
lock and dam is referred to shall be held and 
considered to refer to such lock and dam by 
the name of the “George W. Andrews Lock 
and Dam”, and in which such reservoir is 
referred to shall be held and considered to 
refer to such reservoir by the name of “Lake 
George W. Andrews”. 

On the first page, line 5, insert immediately 
after the period at the end of the sentence 
the following “The reservoir formed by such 
dam shall be known and designated hereafter 
as Lake George W. Andrews.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On the first page, line 5, insert immedi- 
ately after the period at the end of the sen- 
tence the following: “The reservoir formed 
by such dam shall be known and designated 
hereafter as Lake George W. Andrews.” 

On the first page, line 9, strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “, and in which such reservoir is referred 
to shall be held and considered to refer to 
such reservoir by the name of ‘Lake George 
W. Andrews’.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to join in this deserved legisla- 
tion. I congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. JONES) 
and his delegation for their interest in 
a bill to change the name of the Colum- 
bia lock and dam on the Chattahoochee 
River, Ala., to the George W. Andrews 
lock and dam. I have long felt that this 
is a proper step. My only regret is that it 
was not accomplished during Mr. An- 
drews’ lifetime. Nevertheless, I am cer- 
tain that this token of respect and ap- 
preciation for the efforts and achieve- 
ments of George Andrews will further re- 
veal to his family and friends the great 
confidence and esteem held for him by 
his colleagues in the Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H.R. 12488 is to change 
the name of the Columbia lock and dam, 
on the Chattahoochee River, Ala., to the 
George W. Andrews lock and dam, and 
the Columbia Reservoir created by the 
lock and dam as Lake George W. An- 
drews. 

This legislation was introduced by all 
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of the members of the Alabama delega- 
tion and by a large number of our col- 
leagues who wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of the late George W. Andrews. 

The bill has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The Columbia lock and dam is a fea- 
ture in the comprehensive development 
of the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and 
Flint Rivers system in Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama. 

The Columbia lock and dam is located 
on the Chattahoochee River about 2 
miles south of Columbia, Ala., in Hous- 
ton County, Ala., and Early County, Ga. 

It was authorized by Congress in 1946 
as a part of the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
chee, and Flint Rivers system. Construc- 
tion was begun in 1959, and the lock was 
opened to navigation in October, 1962. 
The project was essentially completed 
in 1963 at a cost of approximately $13 
million. 

The Columbia Dam backs up the nat- 
urally shallow Chattahoochee River to 
form a reservoir with a minimum depth 
of 9 feet. Fishing, boating, picnicking, 
and camping are enjoyed on the reser- 
voir. 

The late George W. Andrews served in 
the House of Representatives from 1944 
until his death on December 25, 1971, 
and was serving as chairman, Legisla- 
tive Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations at the time of his death. 
He served with great distinction during 
his many years in the Congress and en- 
joyed the respect and affection of his 
colleagues and constituents. Represent- 
ative Andrews also served on the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and was deeply in- 
volved in the construction of water re- 
sources projects throughout the Nation. 

Because of his constant dedication to 
the proper development of the Chatta- 
hoocheee River Basin, it is particularly 
fitting that this lock and dam and the 
reservoir it creates be named in honor 
of our beloved colleague. 

Congressman Andrews sought diligent- 
ly the development of the Nation’s water- 
Ways and was a stanch advocate of the 
internal development of our country. 

His long service in the House is an 
indication of the unusual affection with 
which he is regarded by the people in 
the area he represented. 

This lake and this lock and dam will 
mean much to the people of his district. 
I know this designation will be well re- 
ceived by those who singled him out by 
their trust as their representative in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend favorable 
action on H.R. 12488. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days during which to extend their re- 
marks immediately preceding the passage 
of the bill H.R. 12488. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, This concludes the call 
of the eligible bills on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 


TO AUTHORIZE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION TO CON- 
VEY CERTAIN LANDS IN BREVARD 
COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 11487) 
to authorize the Administrator of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to convey certain lands in Bre- 
vard County, Fla., with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 10, insert: “ 

“Sec. 2. The authority to convey land to 
the Chapel of the Astronauts, Incorporated, 
under this Act shall terminate two years 
after the date of enactment of this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman from California explain the back- 
ground on this proposal? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, this 
proposal was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Frey) and it 
would establish the Chapel of the Astro- 
nauts at Cape Kennedy. We seek to con- 
vey to the people who will build and ad- 
minister this chapel certain land at Cape 
Kennedy for this purpose, with a rever- 
sionary clause in it that when it has 
ceased to be used for this purpose it will 
revert back to the Government. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The Chapel 
would be built, however, by nongovern- 
mental resources? 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is cor- 
rect, and by nongovernmental people, 
and it would be used as a memorial to the 
astronauts. It came about particularly, 
and was inspired by the loss of the three 
astronauts in the 204 fire. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The bill origi- 
nated in the House? 

Mr. MILLER of California. It origi- 
nated in the House. We are just asking 
to take it from the table with the Senate 
amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The Senate 
amendment did what, may I ask the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. MILLER of California. The Senate 
amendment adds a provision to the bill 
which will cause the authorization to ter- 
minate 2 years after the enactment of 
this act, so that they cannot use it to buy 
or sell for other land uses. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker. 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADOPTION OF “911” AS NATION- 
WIDE, UNIFORM EMERGENCY 
TELEPHONE NUMBER 


(Mr. ROUSH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to reintroduce a bill I first proposed in 
1968. This is a concurrent resolution stat- 
ing that it is “the sense of Congress that 
the United States and the various politi- 
cal entities thereof should adopt “911” as 
the nationwide, uniform, emergency tele- 
phone number.” 

Early in the first session of this Con- 
gress I introduced a different kind of bill 
relating to the nationwide adoption of 
“911.” Since 1968 and the announcement 
by A.T. & T. and the independent tele- 
phone companies that they would pro- 
vide a three-digit number, “911,” as the 
single, emergency number for cities 
throughout the United States, 108 com- 
munities had adopted “911” by early 
1971, the number now is about 150 com- 
munities. 

Experience in providing “911” in these 
communities had indicated that although 
the initial costs of the actual instal- 
lation of “911” were not excessive and 
could be borne by many communities, 
researching the need for “911” led com- 
munities to discover technology and 
other lags in their communications sys- 
tem which would render “911” less ef- 
fective as a tool in rapidly disposing of 
emergencies. 

Accordingly I introduced a bill, with 
58 cosponsors, in the last session of this 
Congress, which would provide for funds 
under the LEAA program to help com- 
munities with the additional costs inci- 
dental to the establishment of “911.” 
That legislation is presently pending in 
the House Judiciary Committee awaiting 
committee action. 

Meanwhile, I have decided that it 
would be of value still for Congress to go 
on record with a concurrent resolution 
stating its support for the idea of imple- 
menting this nationwide, uniform, emer- 
gency telephone number. I felt that such 
congressional action would put the stamp 
of approval on this urgently needed com- 
munications improvement and encourage 
additional communities to adopt “911” as 
their single emergency number. This 
concurrent resolution does that and sim- 
ply that. My proposal does not require 
any community to adopt “911” but hope- 
fully it will encourage them to do so. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 27, 11 days ago, 
House Joint Resolution 1025, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for bringing an end to 
the west coast dock dispute, was referred 
to my Special Subcommittee on Labor. 
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Since that time, we have moved swiftly 
to try to determine the actual issues 
separating the parties to this dispute, 
and to study the President’s proposal to 
determine whether it is the best vehicle 
for achieving a satisfactory resolution of 
the dispute. 

Our staff lawyers flew to San Francisco 
to meet with the parties on the same day 
the President’s proposal reached my sub- 
committee, and we held 3 days of hear- 
ings in Washington during the next week, 
including a day of direct testimony from 
the parties themselves on last Friday. 

This morning we met in executive ses- 
sion and reported out a bill which we 
feel is best suited to deal with this 
dispute. 

The bill provides for partial operation 
of this industry to assure the flow of mili- 
tary and agricultural cargoes, and goods 
moving to and from Hawaii. 

Our purpose is to alleviate the eco- 
nomic impact of this dispute while al- 
lowing the parties to reach a final settle- 
ment through collective bargaining. Our 
information is that a settlement is im- 
minent. We are convinced that the situa- 
tion is not such as to warrant a radical 
tigiecaic such as compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

I intend to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
place this on the committee's agenda at 
its regular meeting tomorrow morning. 


DISTRICT PLAN OF ELECTING PRES- 
IDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. DERWINSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to advise the Members 
that I have today reintroduced a joint 
resolution for the so-called district plan 
of electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The last time the Congress addressed 
itself to this problem was in the 91st 
Congress when the House passed a con- 
stitutional amendment for a direct popu- 
lar vote for President. The Senate failed 
to act on the matter. 

I envision that as a result of this year’s 
presidential race interest will be rekin- 
dled in electoral college reform. I have 
long supported the district plan and 
urge the support of the Members for 
this approach to electoral reform. It 
must be recognized that the district plan 
brings the presidential election closer to 
the people by making electoral votes 
available to both parties in all States 
having more than three electoral votes. 
This would eliminate a much criticized 
feature of our current system which is 
the overwhelming attention devoted to 
the larger pivotal States. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the district plan 
as the best approach for preserving our 
federal system. I regard this unique sys- 
tem as the greatest single strength of 
our form of government. The one-man, 
one-vote concept would actually be bet- 
ter served by the district plan where the 
population balance would be periodically 
adjusted than under the direct vote 
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which would obliterate all traditions and 
political boundaries. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no illusions of 
Congress acting on this proposal or simi- 
lar ones this year, but I do believe that 
it is not too early for the Members to 
look ahead to the interest in this sub- 
ject which the elections this year will 
create. 

It is my hope that in 1973 Members 
who will be serving in the 93d Congress 
will carefully study the need for elec- 
toral college reform and will finally rec- 
ognize that the district plan would be 
the most practical improvement availa- 
ble. That it could, in fact, receive the 
necessary votes in both bodies of Con- 
gress and ratification by the legislative 
bodies in the 38 States. 


NORTH VIETNAM DEMANDS 
ARE CLEAR 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the chief 
delegate from North Vietnam to the 
peace talks in Paris has effectively tor- 
pedoed the words of U.S. Congressmen 
who have returned from foreign lands 
with “assurances” that setting a date for 
total withdrawal of U.S. forces would 
immediately bring about a release of U.S. 
prisoners of war. It is now plain that the 
North Vietnamese feel they have this 
country on the run and that they can 
exact a complete hand-over of South 
Vietnam and indeed of all Indochina to 
Communist control. While he demanded 
complete cessation of U.S. support for 
Saigon, the North Vietnam spokesman 
did not have the good grace to say they 
would cease military objectives or forgo 
support from Red China and Russia. 

Comfort has been given to the enemy, 
and world opinion is confused by the sum 
total of the utterances on this subject 
by Americans who do not speak with au- 
thority. These comments have only in- 
creased the difficulty of obtaining a re- 
sponsible way to peace. Now that the 
Communists have made clear their de- 
mand for surrender by the United States, 
it is hoped that the President will have 
the support of our country as he con- 
ducts his difficult efforts for peace. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

Wasuincrton, D.C., 
February 4, 1972. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from 
the White House, received in the Clerk’s Of- 
fice at 4:26 p.m. on Friday, February 4, 1972, 
and said to contain the first annual report 
required by the Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance and Real Property Acquisition Policies 
Act of 1970 (P. L. 91-646). 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 
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PUBLIC WORKS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 214 of Pub- 
lic Law 91-646, I am transmitting today 
the first annual report of each Federal 
agency whose activities are governed, in 
part, by the Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance and Real Property Acquisition Poli- 
cies Act of 1970. 

The agency reports describe initial 
steps which have been taken under the 
Act to provide for the uniform and equi- 
table treatment of persons displaced 
from homes, businesses or farms by Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs and 
to establish uniform and equitable real 
property acquisition policies for these 
programs. The reports cover the period 
January 2, 1971 through June 30, 1971. 

To assure equitable treatment and es- 
sential uniformity in administering the 
law, I requested in a letter to Federal 
agencies, dated January 4, 1971, that a 
number of actions be taken. First, the 
Office of Management and Budget was 
asked to chair an interagency task force 
to develop guidelines for all agencies to 
follow in the issuance of regulations and 
procedures implementing the Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act. The Depart- 
ments of Justice, Transportation, De- 
fense, and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the General Services Admin- 
istration were requested to assist in this 
development. These guidelines were is- 
sued February 27, 1971, and supplemental 
instructions were issued on August 30, 
1971. As noted in the attached reports, 
the agencies have now promulgated reg- 
ulations and procedures to implement the 
act pursuant to the guidelines. 

Secondly, I requested Federal agencies 
administering mortgage insurance pro- 
grams to determine whether guarantees 
could be given to individuals who were 
displaced and might otherwise be in- 
eligible because of age, physical, or other 
conditions. Studies completed early in 
1971 indicated that such guarantees 
could be made, and I am advised that 
these agencies are now fully implement- 
ing Section 203(b) of the Act. 

Thirdly, I directed the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to de- 
velop criteria and procedures whereby 
all Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams could use the authority provided 
by Section 206(a) of the Act to construct 
replacement housing as a last resort. 
These criteria and procedures to assure 
uniform and equitable policies and prac- 
tices by all agencies have been published 
in the Federal Register, and the Depart- 
ment is evaluating comments received for 
consideration in the preparation of final 
instructions on this subject. 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, pursuant to my re- 
quest, is also developing criteria and pro- 
cedures for implementing section 215 of 
the act. That section concerns loans for 
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planning and other preliminary expenses 
necessary for securing federally insured 
mortgage financing for the rehabilitation 
or construction of housing for displaced 
persons. These procedures and criteria 
should be issued shortly. 

I also directed the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to form and to chair 
a Relocation Assistance Advisory Com- 
mittee. This Committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture; Defense; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and Transportation; the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; the Office 
of Economic Opportunity; and the 
United States Postal Service. 

This Committee will continually review 
the Government's relocation program for 
the purpose of making recommendations 
to the Office of Management and Budget 
for improvements in the guidelines and 
for new legislation. In the interests of 
uniform and equitable administration of 
the law, it will also provide a vehicle for 
coordinating the relocation programs of 
each of the agencies. 

Executive branch review of the reloca- 
tion assistance program and of the pro- 
visions of the Uniform Relocation Assist- 
ance and Real Property Acquisition 
Policies Act of 1970 has disclosed a num- 
ber of problem areas which require leg- 
islative consideration. The principal 
areas identified are detailed as enclosure 
4 of this report, while other problem 
areas are identified in individual agency 
reports. Corrective legislation will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 4, 1972. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 4, 1972. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Me. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a sealed envelope from the 
White House, received in the Clerk’s Office 
at 12:20 p.m. on Friday, February 4, 1972, 
and said to contain a Message from the Presi- 
dent regarding the District of Columbia Bi- 
centennial observance. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 


BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 92-245) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
“Seafaring is necessary,” says the Latin 
inscription on an old building in one of 
the great European port cities; “mere 
living is not.” This same spirit of move- 
ment, venture, and quest animates the 
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whole sweep of America’s story—from its 
discovery by men who lived for sailing, to 
its founding as a nation by men who lived 
for liberty, to its modern maturity as the 
world’s preeminent power—and it will do 
so still, 4 years hence, when we observe 
the Bicentennial of American independ- 
ence. The Nation could not if it wanted 
to, and should not if it could, drop an- 
chor somewhere in 1976 and savor the 
occasion at leisure. By its very nature it 
can only speed through the year as 
through any other, under full sail, on 
into a new century. 

The central challenge of our Bicenten- 
nial preparations, therefore, is to plan for 
an observance “on the move.” Many 
groups—public and private, national and 
local—have already devoted several years 
of creative thought and effort to meeting 
this challenge. The common goal to 
which all subscribe has nowhere been 
stated better than in the 1970 report of 
the celebration’s official planning and co- 
ordinating body, the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission (ARBC): 
“to forge a new national commitment— 
a new Spirit for "7é—a commitment 
which will unite the nation in purpose 
and dedication to the advancement of 
human welfare as we move into Century 
III of American National Life.” 

We can best forge such a spirit, the 
Commission went on to recommend, by 
approaching the Bicentennial as an oc- 
casion both for understanding our herit- 
age better and for quickening the prog- 
ress toward our horizons—not just in one 
location or a few, but in every State, 
city, and community. The Commission’s 
goal and the principles deriving from it 


have my strongest support, and I have 
followed with interest the ARBC’s fur- 
ther work as well as that of the indi- 
vidual Bicentennial Commissions already 
set up or now being formed by each State 
and territory, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


THE BICENTENNIAL IN WASHINGTON 


Since the Federal Government has 
special responsibility for District of Co- 
lumbia affairs, my closest contact has 
been with the planning effort now under- 
way here in the District—and I have 
found its progress thus far most impres- 
sive. And so it should be. For while no 
one city will dominate this truly national 
anniversary, Washington—which was 
built to be the Capital of the Republic 
born in 1776 and seat of the Government 
constituted in 1787, and which has been 
in many ways a center of the hopes of 
all Americans in all generations since— 
has a unique role to play. As its plans are 
made known, they may well serve as a 
stimulus and an example for the equally 
important plans being made in thousands 
of other communities. Both to ensure 
that Washington itself is ready for 1976 
and to spur Bicentennial activity all 
across the country, I shall outline to the 
Congress today an action plan for Fed- 
eral partnership in the District of Co- 
lumbia’s Bicentennial observance. 

My proposals follow two basic themes. 
One is the quest for quality of life—to- 
day’s name for the age-old aspiration 
which Jefferson at the Nation’s birth 
called “the pursuit of happiness.” Here 
is the very essence of a Bicentennial cele- 
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brated “on the move.” The past success 
of this quest, its present vigor, and its 
future prospects will provide a telling 
measure for our self-assessment as the 
great milestone nears. Such a theme's 
immediacy will call up exertion as well as 
congratulation—not only a birthday 
party but an actual rebirth. 

The second theme which I would stress 
in dual excellence for Washington. In 
choosing which Bicentennial projects to 
pursue among myriad worthy possibili- 
ties, an old question arises again and 
again: Washington for Washingtonians, 
or Washington for all Americans? A kind 
of civic schizophrenia has troubled this 
city from the earliest days of its double 
existence as both a national capital and 
a community in its own right. Solutions 
going to both extremes have had their 
advocates—yet there is a better answer 
than either making thousands of people 
reside neglected in a strictly Federal city 
that is “a nice place to visit,” or making 
millions of other people receive their 
governance from a narrowly provincial 
and self-centered capital where officials 
and visitors are classed as outsiders. 

The Bicentennial Era, I am convinced, 
is the right time for Washington to gain 
a new and more expansive sense of itself, 
and to find in its dual identity an oppor- 
tunity for dual excellence unparalleled 
among American cities. The seat of Gov- 
ernment can excel as an exemplary living 
city, at the same time the home of 750,000 
local residents excels as a gracious host 
to fellow citizens and foreign visitors who 
may number 40 million during 1976 alone. 

The projects proposed in this message, 
then, treat quality of life in the Nation’s 
Capital as indivisible. They aim for dual 
excellence, in the conviction that a more 
livable city is a more visitable one, and 
vice versa. For the most part, they em- 
phasize physical construction—not by 
any means because public works are the 
sum total of our Bicentennial intentions 
for the District, but only because building 
time is already becoming critically short. 
Activities of many other types, such as 
commemorative events, pageantry, and 
social and cultural programs, which will 
of course be essential to the human di- 
mension of the Bicentennial but which 
require somewhat shorter lead-times, are 
also being planned. Reports on these ac- 
tivities and, in many cases, requests for 
approval and funding will be submitted to 
the Congress as we move toward 1976. 

One further note on Bicentennial con- 
cerns not mentioned here but certainly 
not forgotten: It is my feeling that 
nothing we could do for the District of 
Columbia during the next 4 years would 
be more meaningful or more appropri- 
ate to the Spirit of ’76 than granting this 
city and its people first-class status: vot- 
ing representation in the Congress. I am 
encouraged by the apparently warmer 
climate for this reform on Capitol Hill 
in 1972, and it will continue to have my 
support. 

FORT LINCOLN NEW TOWN 

Speaking at the National Archives last 
summer in a ceremony inaugurating the 
Bicentennial Era, I described an unusual 
painting which hangs in the Roosevelt 
Room across from the Oval Office in the 
White House. The scene portrayed is the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence—but for some reason the canvas 
was never finished, and many of the fig- 
ures in the crowded hall are just sketched 
in, or left blank. The symbolism of this, 
I said, is that “the American Revolution 
is unfinished business, with important 
roles still open for each of us to play.” A 
broad cross-section of District of Colum- 
bia citizens have now begun playing their 
roles in the continuing drama by serving 
on Mayor Washington’s recently formed 
Bicentennial Assembly and Bicentennial 
Commission. We in the administration 
found the work of the old local Commis- 
sion quite valuable in formulating our 
own plans for 1976, and we look forward 
to working closely with the reorganized, 
two-level planning group in the future. 

One of the strongest strains of com- 
munity opinion identified by local repre- 
sentatives like these is a commitment to 
revitalizing the urban heart of this Wash- 
ington area. This, not flight to the sub- 
urbs or complacent satisfaction with the 
status quo, seems to arouse hope and de- 
termination at the neighborhood level. 
At the same time it seems a most appro- 
priate cornerstone for a Bicentennial 
program designed to lift the quality of 
Washington life. 

Accordingly, I shall initiate immediate 
Federal action to move ahead on plans 
for building a new town at Fort Lincoln 
in Northeast Washington. Fort Lincoln, 
over 300 acres of open land which re- 
ceived its name as a military post a cen- 
tury ago and which was long the site of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
offers an ideal chance to create not just 
another urban project where homes are 
razed and the human factor is designed 
out, but a totally new community planned 
around people. More than 4,000 dwellings 
for families of various incomes are en- 
visioned—three-quarters of them owner- 
occupied, to provide an anchor of stabil- 
ity in the development. 

Innovative public transportation and 
communications systems and experi- 
mental educational programs would help 
knit the community together. Both the 
installation of these features and the 
construction work itself would be used as 
demonstration settings for some of the 
social-benefit technology applications 
which I proposed in my State of the 
Union message. Also integral to the new 
town would be a Federal employment 
center for 5,000 to 10,000 employees, and 
a possible satellite campus for the Fed- 
eral City College. The development would 
be financed through public-private part- 
nership, with the initial Federal invest- 
ment (supplemented by District contri- 
butions which will need approval by the 
Congress) likely to be matched several 
times over in related private investment. 

“The city lives!”—a rallying cry which 
meets with considerable skepticism in 
some quarters today—would be the as- 
surance forcefully offered to Washing- 
tonians and the world by a Fort Lincoln 
town occupied and operating in 1976. We 
are determined to make it happen. 


WEIGHBORHOOD SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Fort Lincoln idea is not new, but 
the impetus behind it is—a neighborhood, 
community-based impetus, with which I 
am delighted to associate this adminis- 
tration. In order to demonstrate our 
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support for this kind of bootstrap Bicen- 
tennial initiative, we shall ask the Con- 
gress to make available several million 
dollars in Federal funds to supplement 
the local funds set aside to carry out the 
social development project proposals 
which will be gathered by the local Bi- 
centennial Commission and Assembly in 
neighborhoods all over Washington be- 
ginning this spring. None of these latter 
projects will approach the scale of Fort 
Lincoln, but most will be no less soundly 
rooted in ordinary people’s knowledge of 
their own needs. The process of listen- 
ing and response, as well as the project 
implementation itself, will make for a 
healthier and more progressive city. 

We are also increasing our efforts to 
assist in redevelopment of the inner- 
city areas devastated by the riots of 
April 1968. Two recent ground-break- 
ings give evidence that the work is mov- 
ing ahead, but also remind us of how 
much is left to do. The job, of course, is 
not the Federal Government’s alone, but 
we must and shall contribute our full 
share and see the obligation through at 
an accelerated pace. 

MORE COMMUNITY PARKS 


One frequently voiced need is for more 
parkland—not just in the ceremonial 
center of the city, but out in the residen- 
tial sections as well. Planning is now un- 
derway for a joint Federal-District park 
development program focusing on un- 
derused, publicly owned land near the 
Anacostia River, close to some of the 
District’s most crowded neighborhoods. 
New recreational facilities will be con- 
structed, to permit intensive use of the 
sorely needed new parks by Anacostia 
residents. Also within the Anacostia 
Basin, improvements will be carried out 
at the National Arboretum. Another 
major green-space project planned for 
completion by 1976 is the Fort Circle 
Parks, 17 outposts of the Army's old de- 
fensive system around the periphery of 
the District of Columbia, some dating 
back as far as the War of 1812. Strips 
of parkland are to link all the forts into 
a continuous belt containing bike trails, 
hiking paths, community recreation fa- 
cilities, and campsites. Further, the Dis- 
trict and the Interior Department will 
cooperate in rehabilitating and upgrad- 
ing smaller parks in many areas of the 
city. I ask the Congress to approve the 
funds requested in my 1973 budget to 
move all of these projects forward on 
schedule. 

A NEW DOWNTOWN CENTER 

I also support, as vital to the kind of 
development momentum Washington 
must have to hold its head up among 
American cities in the Bicentennial Era, 
the District government’s intention to 
construct a major convention center- 
sports arena complex near Mount Vernon 
Square. 

This project would help to counter the 
centrifugal forces which are pushing 
both the leisure activities of local people 
and the major gatherings of out-of-town 
visitors away from the centers of many 
major cities. It would mean new business 
and investments and jobs for blocks 
around. And it would inject new life into 
nearby neighborhoods—provided, of 
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course, that the legitimate concerns of 
merchants, working people, and resi- 
dents in those neighborhoods receive 
fair consideration in the planning and 
location process. The scope of Federal 
assistance, however, should be appropri- 
ately limited, since I believe that a de- 
velopment largely local in function and 
benefits should have substantial local fi- 
nancing as well. 
FOLLOWING THROUGH: EDUCATION AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

New communities, new parks, new fo- 
cal points for downtown business—all 
will help Washington carry through the 
ARBC's “Horizons ’76” theme of honor- 
ing our founding principles by forging 
a better future with them. So too will 
two other ongoing District efforts, for 
which congressional assistance requested 
during the last session is still much 
needed: our public colleges and our 
METRO subway system. 

Washington Technical Institute is pro- 
ceeding with plans for buildings at its 
new permanent location on the north 
side of the former Bureau of Standards 
site in Northwest Washington. Federal 
City College remains in scattered lease 
space throughout the city despite explo- 
sive enrollment growth in the past 4 
years; it hopes to occupy a campus of its 
own in and around the old District Li- 
brary building north of Mount Vernon 
Square, as well as satellite locations else- 
where, The Congress can help to expe- 
dite these campus development efforts by 
enacting the D.C. Capital Financing Act, 
which makes special provision for fund- 
ing college construction through direct 
Federal grants rather than through 
Treasury loans as at present. 

In my D.C. message urging this action 
last April, I noted that WTI and the new 
International Center which is to share 
the Bureau of Standards site will in the 
future symbolize “side by side the Capital 
City’s dedication to human development 
and to international understanding.” Ac- 
tion by the Congress late in 1971 cleared 
the way for actual sale to foreign govern- 
ments of lots at the International Center 
to begin last week. By 1976 the cluster 
of new chanceries there will be a pride to 
Americans and foreign guests alike. Let 
us now make sure that the District’s pub- 
lic colleges will also be a showplace in the 
Bicentennial year. Ample and balanced 
opportunities in higher education are es- 
sential, if we are to convince millions of 
1976 student visitors that the District 
takes care of its own. 

METRO, and all of the other elements 
which with it will comprise a balanced 
modern transportation system for great- 
er Washington, are central to Bicenten- 
nial plans for the District. We need the 
pride of achievement in areawide cooper- 
ation which the system will give all com- 
munities taking part. We need its people- 
moving capacity to cope with visitor 
traffic which may average up to 100,000 
people daily throughout the anniversary 
year. I am today renewing the commit- 
ment of all the agencies and resources of 
the Federal Government toward maxi- 
mum. progress on the entire transporta- 
tion system—subway, freeways, bridges, 
parking, and support jfacilities—before 
1976. The action of the Congress in De- 
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cember to support continued METRO 
funding was enormously heartening to 
the people of the Capital region; it gave, 
in fact, a glimmer of hope to beleaguered 
commuters everywhere. The grim 
Thanksgiving prospect of a great many 
excavated streets to fill back in has now 
become the far brighter prospect of at 
least 24 miles of operating subway—the 
most modern anywhere—by 1976. Ur- 
gently needed now is prompt approval by 
the Congress of Federal guarantees for 
METRO revenue bonds—the next essen- 
tial step to getting the trains running. 
TO WELCOME 40 MILLION GUESTS 


Both the sheer visitor volume antici- 
pated at the height of the bicentennial 
observance, and the important goal of 
eliminating a “them and us” polarity be- 
tween city residents and their guests 
from around the world, dictate that past 
patterns which have made the Mall and 
its immediate environs a sort of “tourist 
ghetto” must now go. All of Washington 
must be made not only hospitable and at- 
tractive to the visitor—which the pro- 
posals just outlined should go far toward 
achieving—but easily accessible as well. 
I have directed the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to coordinate interagency 
action plans for supplementing those 
subway lines in service by 1976 with a co- 
ordinated network of other public trans- 
portation on which visitors can move 
from fringe parking areas (to be devel- 
oped under these plans) to points of in- 
terest nearer the city center. 

At the hub of this network should be 
a new National Visitors Center in and 
around Union Station. Such a facility, 
desirable for all years, becomes indis- 
pensable as we look to the Bicentennial. 
I have therefore charged the Secretary 
of the Interior, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Transportation, to take im- 
mediate action to move the National 
Visitors Center out of the talk stage, and 
to prepare new proposals for bringing it 
to completion by 1976. When Union 
Station was built early in this century at 
the height of the railroad era, one of 
its express purposes was to permit re- 
moval of an unsightly terminal and 
tracks from the east end of the Mall. Its 
rehabilitation in the seventies as the 
Capital’s principal reception and orien- 
tation point for travelers on all modes of 
ground transportation would be most ap- 
propriate, and would once again relieve 
the Mall and downtown areas of much 
traffic congestion. An “air rights” park- 
ing garage for buses and visitors’ cars, 
convenient public transit connections, 
and a central information facility tied 
in with a citywide tourist guidance and 
information system would be the major 
features of the project. 

Here is an opportunity for public and 
private resources to combine to fill a Bi- 
centennial need. Notwithstanding the 
collapse of previous railroad financing 
plans for the Center at the time of the 
Penn Central bankruptcy, I have asked 
Secretaries Morton and Volpe to seek 
substantial railroad participation as they 
formulate the new proposals. I shall sub- 
mit these to the Congress as soon as pos- 
sible, with hopes of rapid approval. 

Another step which should promote 
smoother tourist flow to major attrac- 
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tions is construction of a METRO station 
at Arlington National Cemetery. This 
station, for which planning funds are 
requested in my new budget, would speed 
movement from Washington over to the 
Arlington shrine, which by 1976 will be 
enhanced with numerous improvements 
including a new Memorial Chapel and 
columbarium. At the same time it would 
offer the arriving visitor one more con- 
venient transfer point from private to 
public transportation on the way into 
the Capital itself. 


BICENTENNIAL GARDENS 


Moving in toward the center of the 
city, what will the 1976 visitor find along 
the Mall? Most strikingly new and 
charming, perhaps, would be a park and 
recreation center called Bicentennial 
Gardens, which I propose be developed 
in the open land along Constitution 
Avenue between the Washington Monu- 
ment and Lincoln Memorial. Since the 
last of the old World War I “tempos” 
were removed from the West Mall in 
1970, we have explored many alternative 
plans for developing in their place facili- 
ties for people of all ages, incomes, and 
interests, residents and tourists alike, to 
enjoy. 

The Bicentennial Gardens plan, which 
will soon be ready to present in detail 
but which of course remains open to the 
ideas and desires of those for whom it is 
intended, might be called an American 
cousin of Copenhagen’s beloved Tivoli. 
It follows the present contours of the 
land on a low profile in keeping with 
other Mall developments. A restaurant, 
smaller eating areas, an open-air theater, 
a bandshell, an area for ice skating, a 
children’s play area, fountains, gardens, 
a boating lake, and walking paths are 
examples of the kind of features that 
might be included. There could be under- 
ground parking to accommodate tour 
buses, a terminal for the tourist trams, 
and a visitor center in the middle of the 
Gardens. With such a development, the 
Mall’s attractions would be better bal- 
anced and dispersed, evening activities 
now concentrated in the Smithsonian 
Quadrangle would have a second focal 
point, and mingling of Washingtonians 
and visitors in a pleasant year-round 
setting would be encouraged. Quality of 
life for everyone in the Capital would be 
enhanced. 

THE MALL IN 1976 

The three major monuments and 
memorials in easy reach of Bicentennial 
Gardens are to be renovated and im- 
proved in a 4-year Park Service program 
beginning with this year’s budget now 
before the Congress. Another facelijting 
project along the whole length of the 
Mall, and on the Ellipse as well, will re- 
construct roadways, add walks, bikeways, 
plantings, and fountains, and provide 
for a new Ceremonial Drive. This work 
too is budgeted for fiscal year 1973 and 
beyond, to be completed by 1976. 

The Mall east of the Washington 
Monument should also have a new look 
for the Bicentennial. Besides the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and National Gallery of 
Art addition which are now being con- 
structed, there will be a handsome new 
building for one of the Mall’s oldest ten- 
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ants, the Smithsonian Institution. This 
structure, which will house the National 
Air and Space Museum with exhibits 
ranging from Kitty Hawk to Hadley 
Rille and with a former astronaut in 
charge, can be ready in 1976 if the Con- 
gress will move now to approve FY 1973 
construction funds for it; the plans are 
nearly complete. The Smithsonian also 
plans restoration of the historic Arts and 
Industries Building to its original 1880s 
appearance, as a fit setting for the Na- 
tion’s Centennial exhibits which it dis- 
played following the Philadelphia Ex- 
position nearly a century ago and will 
display again for the Bicentennial, and 
construction of a major new “Nation of 
Nation’s” exhibit in the Museum of 
History and Technology to illustrate 
America’s multi-cultural tradition. Both 
projects are the subject of FY 1973 budg- 
et requests. 

A fourth important undertaking by 
the Smithsonian—not on the Mall but 
rather a part of the effort to give the 
bicentennial activities metropolitan 
secope—is the Bicentennial Outdoor 
Museum planned for old Fort Foote, 
Maryland, on the Potomac in Prince 
Georges County. The restored fort is to 
serve as the scene for re-creation of 
Revolutionary events such as encamp- 
ments, war-time life, and parades for 
1976. I ask prompt congressional action 
on legislation to approve the Bicenten- 
nial Outdoor Museum and to authorize 
appropriations for planning it. 

REALIZING A VISION: PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


As L’Enfant’s majestic expanse of Mall 
provides an axis along which Washington 
visitors can honor and relive the Amer- 
ican past, so Pennsylvania Avenue, leav- 
ing the Mall by the new reflecting pool 
in front of the Capitol and angling away 
from it a long mile up to the White House, 
forms the main axis of government ac- 
tivity shaping the American present and 
future. This avenue, then, also demands 
attention as we move to dress up the 
heart of the city for our two hundredth 
birthday. By 1976, let us complete the 
great Federal Triangle office complex in 
the spirit of the McMillan Commission’s 
original vision 70 years ago. Let us build 
at its center a Grand Plaza worthy of the 
name, by transforming what is now a 
parking lot into a people-oriented park 
for government workers and visitors to 
enjoy. (Visitors will also benefit from the 
new information and orientation center 
to be opened in the Great Hall of the 
Commerce Building by 1976, intended to 
introduce citizens to the activities of all 
the executive departments and agencies.) 
I have requested funds in my budget for 
fiscal year 1973 to move forward on the 
Federal Triangle and Grand Plaza proj- 
ects; with the cooperation of the Con- 
gress the work will begin in the near 
future. 

The north side of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and with it many blocks of the down- 
town area, can also be revitalized or well 
on the way by the time we celebrate the 
Bicentennial. The FBI building now ris- 
ing north of the Avenue symbolizes half 
of the answer—Federal construction— 
and can stand completed and in use by 
1976 with continued congressional sup- 
port. A further appropriation for this 
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project is included in my new budget re- 
quests. 

The other half of the answer for Penn- 
sylvania Avenue is coordinated devel- 
opment planning which will mobilize the 
private sector and help bring commercial 
and residential activity back to this part 
of the city. The heart of Washington 
must not become so dominated by Fed- 
eral buildings that it sits abandoned and 
lifeless on evenings and weekends. The 
two Presidents before me initiated steps 
to prevent this, and to make the Avenue 
instead a corridor of lively and varied 
activity, public and private—and my ad- 
ministration has continued to press this 
effort. In September 1970 I announced 
my strong support for a legislative pro- 
posal to establish a development corpo- 
ration to accomplish the needed revital- 
ization. Since then the proposal has been 
substantially modified in a good faith ef- 
fort to accommodate all interests and 
segments of opinion. Once again, I urge 
the Congress to act quickly and favor- 
ably on the Pennsylvania Avenue Bi- 
centennial Development Corporation bill. 

When I first expressed support for the 
corporation plan nearly 17 months ago, 
I called it “an opportunity to fulfilll, in 
this city, at this time, a magnificent vi- 
sion of the men who founded our Nation, 
and at the same time to create a stand- 
ard for the rest of the Nation by which 
to measure their own urban achievement, 
and on which to build visions of their 
own.” It is not an opportunity that waits 
forever, though; of the time available 
between that 1970 statement and the be- 
ginning of the Bicentennial year, more 
than a fourth is already gone. Every 
month that passes without this legisla- 
tion further dims our chances of giving 
all Americans one birthday present they 
ought to have—a Capital “main street” 
to be proud of. 

THE NEXT 4 YEARS 


Both local and Federal plans for the 
Bicentennial celebration here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital are far from complete at 
present. It is right that they should con- 
tinue to evolve and expand as we move 
toward 1976. This message, however, at- 
tempts to set the tone and theme for 
Federal participation over the course of 
the next 4 years, and also to convey some 
of the aspirations of Washingtonians 
themselves without presuming to dic- 
tate what those aspirations should be. 

The various levels and jurisdictions of 
government in the Washington area are 
well organized to follow through on the 
proposals I make today and to supervise 
further planning. The American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission, with 
its distinguished bipartisan membership 
headed by David J. Mahoney, continues 
to provide excellent national leadership. 
The District government is well served 
by the responsive local Assembly and 
Commission structure to which I re- 
ferred above; Mayor Washington is also 
establishing liaison with suburban plan- 
ning bodies and with State officials of 
both Virginia and Maryland. The mas- 
sive and diverse physical construction 
effort outlined in this message has been 
coordinated through a full-time District 
of Columbia bicentennial task force 
within the General Services Adminis- 
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tration, until recently headed with great 
skill by Administrator Robert Kunzig. 
Now that Mr. Kunzig has become a Fed- 
eral judge, I shall ensure that this coor- 
dination work is carried forward at the 
same high standard. 

Under such direction and with the 
support of the Congress, we can achieve 
our Bicentennial goal of dual excellence 
in the District of Columbia, and we can 
realize by 1976 a dramatic improvement 
in the quality of Washington life for all 
whose physical or spiritual home this 
great Capital is. And by so doing we can 
help to inspire and encourage the prep- 
arations of other communities all across 
the country for a truly magnificent Bi- 
centennial. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 4, 1972. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ACCOUNTS TO MEET TOMOR- 
ROW WHILE THE HOUSE IS IN 
SESSION 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow, while the House is in session, 
the Subcommittee on Accounts may be 
permitted to meet to consider the money 
requests of the various committees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


MANPOWER REVENUE SHARING— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 92-246) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

The message referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

There are few issues of greater concern 
today, to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent, than the state of the American 
economy. We are passing from a period 
when the economy was inflated by the 
strains of war to a time when it will be 
challenged by the needs of peace. 

Adding to the inevitable problems of 
transition has been the increasingly 
vigorous economic competition of other 
countries. We welcome this competition, 
but we must also realize that it requires 
us to give renewed attention to increas- 
ing American productivity—not only to 
ensure the continued improvement in our 
own standard of living, but also to keep 
our Nation’s goods competitive in the 
world’s markets, thereby providing jobs 
for American workers. 

During the late fifties and early sixties 
our annual rate of increase in labor pro- 
ductivity averaged 3.4 percent. But by 
the mid-sixties it had begun its drop to 
an average of only 1.8 percent. 

We are taking important steps to re- 
vive the productivity of American labor. 
Our New Economic Policy is shrinking 
the -bulge of inflation. We are proposing 
a new program to promote technological 
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progress—for advances in research and 
development are essential ingredients of 
rising productivity. But technological ad- 
vance is not the whole story: increases in 
the skills of our labor force also play a 
large part. 

We are not interested in the competi- 
tiveness of our labor force for its own 
sake. We are concerned about the in- 
dividual American—concerned that he 
learn the skills to gain employment or 
learn more skills to gain better employ- 
ment. We are concerned about the health 
of our economy, knowing that a strong, 
highly productive economy is the in- 
dividual American’s best insurance 
against unemployment. This is why the 
Federal Government provides manpower 
training—to increase the opportunities 
of jobless Americans to share in the 
abundance of America. 

Today, I again urge that the Congress 
enable us to improve our manpower pro- 
grams by enacting the Manpower Reve- 
nue Sharing Act. 

Ten years ago, the Congress recognized 
Federal responsibility for comprehensive 
manpower training by passing the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. The MDTA and the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 have grown to in- 
clude over a dozen separate, narrow grant 
programs, each with its own purposes. 
Yet, even though manpower programs 
have grown in number, the need for man- 
power training has outpaced the capabil- 
ity of these older programs to provide 
services. Our commitment is strong, but 
we have not bridged the gap between the 
promises and the performance of Fed- 
eral manpower programs. Something 
better is needed—on this we can all 
agree. 

THE OLD WAY: A NEED FOR REFORM 


Like the field of manpower training, 
many other areas of Federal assistance 
are suffering from a hardening of gov- 
ernmental arteries. Federal programs are 
meant to meet the needs of individual 
citizens living in 50 States and in thou- 
sands of communities, but those diverse 
needs are not being met by rigid, stand- 
ardized Federal programs. Instead, the 
pressure on State and local resources is 
building to the breaking point. The tra- 
ditional answer would be the establish- 
ment of even more separate categories 
of Federal aid. 

Federal aid is needed, but the prolif- 
eration of Federal plans, programs, cate- 
gories, and requirements has com- 
pounded the individual problems faced by 
American communities today. Fre- 
quently, Federal involvement has merely 
generated a false sense of security—a 
security which has been betrayed by the 
continuing multiplication of communi- 
ties’ social needs and the failure of gov- 
ernment to meet those needs. 

Federal aid outlays account for 21 per- 
cent of State and local revenues today, 
but many Federal grants require State 
and local officials to match some per- 
centage of Federal aid with local money 
which could be better spent in other ways 
to solve local problems. In many cases, 
State and local officials must decide ei- 
ther to accept Federal aid with its ac- 
companying allocation of State and local 
funds or to receive no Federal aid at all. 
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Federal maintenance of effort provi- 
sions further distort local priorities by 
requiring State and local governments to 
continue projects irrespective of their 
effectiveness in meeting their own needs. 
Once again, our communities lose more 
of the flexibility which would enable 
them to meet what they consider their 
most pressing needs. 

Frustrating and time-consuming proj- 
ect approval requirements, a jungle of 
red tape, often make it impossible for 
State and local governments to count on 
having Federal money when it is needed. 
No matter how pressing some needs may 
be, communities must wait, sometimes 
months or even years, for the slowly 
grinding wheels of bureaucracy to con- 
sider each grant in minute detail. 

The real problem lies not with the Fed- 
eral Government’s intentions, but with 
how it tries to meet communities’ needs— 
by undertaking one narrow, inflexible 
program after another. The number of 
separate categories has grown until no 
one is sure of their boundaries. In 1963, 
there were only 160 individual grant pro- 
grams amounting to about $8.6 billion, 
but now there are over 1,000 such pro- 
grams amounting to almost $40 billion. 
Each rigid category of additional aid 
reflects the worst kind of arrogance: the 
presumption that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment knows local needs and how to 
meet them. 

If we have faith in the American peo- 
ple—and I for one do—then we must 
recognize that in thousands of commu- 
nities, each with its own problems and 
priorities, there live people quite cap- 
able of determining and meeting their 
own needs and in all probability doing 
a better job of it than the Washington 
bureaucracy. Quite simply, today’s local 
needs are likely to be met best by local 
solutions. 

The time nas clearly come to reform 
the way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment aids local and State authorities. 
The time has clearly come when those 
who serve at the State and local level 
and are charged with the responsibility 
for finding workable solutions to State 
and local problems should be given a 
chance. Clearly, it is time that Federal 
aid became truly that, aid, not rigid and 
often confusing control. 

Waste, confusion, and inefficiency are 
too often the price paid by local and 
State governments for Federal aid un- 
der the present system. Last year the 
Federal Government discovered the fol- 
lowing cases, to cite just a few examples: 

—One Northcentral State had 93 peo- 
ple on its government payroll to do 
nothing but apply for Federal edu- 
cation grants. 

—A study of grant programs in one 
Western city revealed that only 15 
percent of the Federal funds to that 
city went through its mayor or 
elected government. 

—Federal demands on the time and 
attention of local officials is par- 
ticularly serious. In one small Mid- 
western city, a part-time mayor had 
to attend sixteen separate evening 
meetings per month, one with Fed- 
eral officials from each of the sixteen 
separate grant programs in which 
his small city participates. 
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THE NEW WAY: SPECIAL REVENUE SHARING 


In a series of special messages to the 
Congress last year, I proposed special 
revenue sharing, a new system of Federal 
aid which would serve the purposes of 
our State and local governments better 
than the system of narrow Federal grant 
programs now operating. I proposed that 
funds be made available to States and 
localities for six broad purposes—man- 
power, law enforcement, education, 
transportation, urban community devel- 
opment, and rural community develop- 
ment—to be used, for each of these pur- 
poses, as they see fit to meet their par- 
ticular needs. Those proposals, if enacted, 
would consolidate over 130 separate pro- 
grams into six general purpose areas. 
Under our special revenue sharing pro- 
posals, in the first full year of operation, 
$12.3 billion in Federal funds would be 
provided to States and localities for those 
six broad purposes. These funds would be 
free from matching requirements, main- 
tenance of effort restrictions, presently 
rigid prior Federal project approval re- 
quirements, and, best of all, inflexible 
Federal plans. But there are two major 
stipulations: (1) the money is subject 
to all the civil rights requirements of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964, 
and (2) no government unit would re- 
ceive less money under these proposals 
than it did under the old system of nar- 
row Federal grants. 

Special revenue sharing is not a whole- 
sale dismantling of the Federal grants 
system, as some critics have charged. It 
is a careful effort to decide which level 
of government can best deal with a par- 
ticular problem and then to move the 
necessary funds and decisionmaking 
power to that level of government, When 
a Federal approach is needed we should 
take that road, but when a local approach 
is better we should move the resources 
and power to that level. 

I realize that these are challenging 
concepts, which have major implications 
for the structure of American govern- 
ment—Federal, State and local—and for 
the effectiveness with which government 
serves the people. They require us in 
Washington to give up some of our power, 
so that more power can be returned to 
the States, to the localities, and to the 
people, where it will be better used. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that the Congress 
give full consideration to all of these pro- 
posals for fundamental reform and move 
rapidly to create effective programs to 
meet today’s needs. 

MANPOWER SERVICES FOR THE SEVENTIES 


I recognize that it is incumbent upon 
those who propose change to justify the 
changes. I believe our experience with 
Federal manpower programs over the last 
10 years justifies the changes we are 
proposing. 

All those represented in the current ar- 
ray of patchwork manpower programs— 
the schools, private employers, public 
agencies, nonprofit groups, not to men- 
tion the unemployed workers—know that 
the present system is not delivering the 
jobs, the training, and the other man- 
power services that this Nation needs 
and has a right to expect. 

As we begin the second decade of com- 
prehensive manpower assistance for our 
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unemployed and underemployed citizens 
we know we must do better, and we can 
do better. It is time for a change. 

Manpower experts throughout the Na- 
tion agree that the necessary reform of 
the Nation’s system of manpower train- 
ing should have as its three basic goals 
the decategorization, the decentraliza- 
tion, and the consolidation of existing 
manpower development efforts. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
that I have proposed would allow us to 
achieve those goals. It would benefit citi- 
zens in every corner of the Nation and 
offer renewed hope to members of our so- 
ciety who have lacked opportunity—hope 
for jobs, for advancement, and for a bet- 
ter standard of living. It would establish 
a new framework of constructive part- 
nership for manpower training among 
Federal, State, and local governments. Its 
principles are simple and fundamental, 
yet far-reaching. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MANPOWER SPECIAL 

REVENUE SHARING 

First, the Manpower Revenue Sharing 
Act does not mandate any existing cate- 
gorical program or guarantee its per- 
petuation—irrespective of its perform- 
ance—in any community. However, it 
would not prohibit the continuation of 
any project which a particular locality 
feels effectively serves its own and its 
workers’ needs. It is time to end the re- 
strictiveness of the old, narrow programs 
which have frustrated communities’ ef- 
forts to develop manpower programs 
geared to their own needs and circum- 
stances. 

In its first full year of operation, the 
Manpower Revenue Sharing Act would 
provide $2 billion for manpower pur- 
poses, of which $1.7 billion would be di- 
vided among State and local units of 
government—without unnecessary red 
tape—using a formula based on the size 
of their labor force and the numbers of 
unemployed and disadvantaged. The re- 
mainder would be used by the Secretary 
of Labor to meet the generalized national 
needs of this new system. 

It would authorize a broad range of 
services, including: 

—classroom instruction in both re- 
medial education and occupational 
skills; 

—training on the job with both pub- 
lic and private employers, aided by 
manpower subsidies; 

—job opportunities, including work 
experience and short-term employ- 
ment for special age groups and the 
temporarily unemployed, and tran- 
sitional public service employment 
at all levels of government. 

These services, all designed to help 
move people toward self-supporting em- 
ployment, augmented by temporary in- 
come support, relocation assistance, child 
care and other supportive services au- 
thorized by the Act, would make it pos- 
sible for our communities to mount in- 
tegrated manpower development pro- 
grams truly responsive to their own pri- 
ority needs. 

The second major goal of Manpower 
Special Revenue Sharing is to increase 
substantially reliance upon State and 
local governments to manage major man- 
power activities. Local governments are 
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often powerless when jobs are not to be 
had. It is time we equipped our local 
governments with the resources and deci- 
sion-making power to meet their respon- 
sibilities. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
meets this objective. It would provide 
communities with the resources they need 
to help get people into jobs and job- 
training. Decisions on what needs to be 
done to improve specific local manpower 
conditions cannot and should not be 
made in Washington. They should be 
delegated to the area where the unem- 
ployed person lives and wants to work. 

The third way to move toward a new 
era in manpower development is through 
consolidation of the multiple, frequently 
inconsistent, funding authorizations for 
manpower activities. Even members of 
the congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittees frequently chafe under the un- 
manageable task of sorting out the con- 
fusing array of alphabetical “programs” 
created by existing manpower enact- 
ments. While a good deal of untangling 
has been done by administrative action, 
the only durable solution is an overall 
reform. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
would replace the two major pieces of 
legislation which have spawned most of 
the acronym programs—the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and Title 
I of the Economic Opportunity Act—with 
a single statute which incorporates the 
flexibility needed by State and local 
government. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
submitted to the Congress in March of 
1971 incorporates all three of these vital 
concepts. I believe that the application 
of these principles in the Manpower Rev- 
enue Sharing Act is sound, but the prin- 
ciples are more important than the de- 
tails. Reasonable men may disagree on 
the specifics of any important legislation, 
but there comes a time when its princi- 
ples must be earnestly debated and deci- 
sions made. For the principles of Man- 
power Special Revenue Sharing, that 
time has come. The fine points of this 
legislation, which were discussed in my 
message of March 4, 1971, are open to 
refinement, but I believe the principles of 
Special Revenue Sharing are too impor- 
tant to be eviscerated. 

Our country needs new manpower leg- 
islation. Let us now write a new charter 
for the second decade of manpower de- 
velopment that will produce solid per- 
formance—for the economy, for the un- 
employed and underemployed, and for 
government itself. 

RESTORING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


The Special Revenue Sharing ap- 
proach to providing Federal help would 
enable us to deal more effectively with 
many of this Nation’s most pressing 
problems. But it would do much more. 
It would help to restore the American 
spirit. 

In recent years many Americans have 
come to doubt the capacity of govern- 
ment—at all levels—to meet the needs of 
an increasingly complex Nation. They 
have watched as the power to effect 
change in their communities has moved 
gradually from the local level, with the 
reality of friends and community, to the 
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national center, to Washington. There 
was a time when the increasing central- 
ization of government fostered a greater 
sense of national purpose. But more re- 
cently, the weight of unfulfilled promises 
reinforced by the growing complexity of 
social problems has caused many Ameri- 
cans to doubt the capability of our sys- 
tem of government. 

By providing new resources to the 
levels of government closest to the prob- 
lems and closest to the people involved— 
people who may see their problems in a 
different light than the Federal Govern- 
ment—both General and Special Reve- 
nue Sharing will do much to revive the 
confidence and spirit of our people. A 
free and diverse Nation needs a diver- 
sity of approaches; a free Nation should 
invest its faith in the right and ability 
of its people to meet the needs of their 
own communities. No greater sense of 
confidence can be found than that of a 
community which has solved its own 
problems and met its own needs. 

Confidence in government is nowhere 
under greater challenge than among the 
young, yet the future of America depends 
upon the involvement of our young in 
the day-to-day business of governing 
this land. By making resources available 
to the more localized units of govern- 
ment, where more people can play a more 
direct role—and by placing the power of 
decision where the people are—I hope 
that many of the young will come to 
realize that their participation can truly 
make a difference. This purpose—this 
philosophy—is at the heart of Special 
Revenue Sharing. 

The people’s right to change what does 
not work is one of the greatest principles 
of our system of government—and that 
principle will be strengthened as the 
governments closest to the people are 
strengthened. Though the Federal Gov- 
ernment has tried with intelligence and 
vigor to meet the people’s needs, many 
of its purposes have gone unfulfilled for 
far too long. Now, let us help those most 
directly affected to try their hand. Amer- 
ican society and American government 
can only benefit from ensuring to our 
citizens the fullest possible opportunity to 
make their communities better places, 
for themselves, for their families, and 
for their neighbors. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 7, 1972. 


MANPOWER SHARING REVENUE 
ACT 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
revamping of Federal manpower pro- 
grams is one of this Nation’s most urgent 
needs. 

This is why the President has today 
sent Congress a message repeating a rec- 
ommendation he made more than a year 
ago urging a manpower revenue sharing 
program. 

Manpower revenue sharing is vitally 
needed. It is mandatory if we are to real- 
ize the full potential of the funds that 
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are being spent on manpower programs. 
Manpower revenue sharing as detailed by 
the President would consolidate impor- 
tant parts of the Federal manpower 
training effort and make our expendi- 
tures in this field far more productive. 

The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act 
would decategorize manpower programs 
and place control of job training in the 
hands of the States and cities, where it 
belongs. There is an undeniable need to 
combine existing manpower programs so 
as to create a flexible system subject to 
local control. It is only such a system 
that is capable of delivering services 
tailored to persons needing work. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed Manpower 
Revenue Sharing Act is long overdue. It 
is the instrument needed to move the 
Nation toward manpower training re- 
form. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

r The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 25] 
Edwards, La. 
Evans, Colo. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Forsythe 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Helstoski 
Kuykendall 


Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Bell 
Biagel 
Bingham 
Bisnton 
Blatnik 
Brown, Mich. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conte 


Patman 
Pelly 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Pryor 
Quie 
Railsback 


Scheuer 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 


McCloskey 
Corman McCormack 
Crane McDonald, 
Danielson Mich. 
Davis, S.C. Macdonald, 
Davis, Wis. Mass. 
Dellums Melcher 
Dent Mikva 
Diggs Mills, Md. 
Dwyer Morgan 
Eckhardt O’Konski Wyatt 
Edmondson Passman Zwach 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 340 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 
Teague, Tex. 
Waggonner 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1857), to amend the joint resolution es- 
tablishing the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission, as amended, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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S. 1857 


An act to amend the joint resolution estab- 
lishing the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
to establish the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission, and for other purposes”, 
approved July 4, 1966 (80 Stat. 259), as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(b) (3) is amended by adding 
the words “The Secretary of the Treasury” 
after the words “The Secretary of State”. 

(2) Section 2(b) (4) is redesignated as sec- 
tion 2(b) (5) and is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(5) Twenty-five members from private 
life to be appointed by the President, one of 
whom shall be designated as the Chairman 
by the President, who shall be so chosen 
as to be broadly representative of the Na- 
tion’s people, with specific recognition of the 
contributions of its youth as well as its 
elders, of its racial and ethnic minorities, of 
its creative arts, its useful crafts and its 
learned professions.” 

(3) by adding a new section 2(b) (4) to 
read as follows: 

“(4) Four members of the Federal Judi- 
ciary to be appointed by the Chief Justice of 
the United States;”. 

Sec. 2. Section 6(b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. (b)(1) The Chairman, with the 
advice of the Commission, shall appoint a 
Director who will be compensated at level IV 
of the Executive Schedule, and three Dep- 
uty Directors who will be compensated at 
level V of the Executive Schedule. Such offi- 
cers shall serve at the pleasure of the Chair- 
man. 

“(2) The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
additional personnel as it deems advisable 
and to appoint such advisory committees 
as it deems necessary. 

“(3) The Commission shall delegate such 
powers and duties to the Director (with 
power to redelegate) as necessary for the 
efficient operation and management of the 
Commission.” 

Sec. 3. Section 7(a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the purposes of 
this Act and to remain available until ex- 
pended $4,300,000 for fiscal year 1972, of 
which not to exceed $2,400,000 shall be for 
grants-in-aid.” 

Src. 4. Add at the end thereof the following 
ing new sections: 

“Sec. 8. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Commission is further authorized to 
provide for: 

“(1) the preparation, distribution, dis- 
semination, exhibition, and sale of histori- 
cal, commemorative, and informational ma- 
terials and objects which will contribute to 
public information awareness and interest 
in the bicentennial; 

“(2) competitions, commissions, and 
awards for historical, scholarly, artistic, liter- 
ary, musical, and other works programs, and 
projects relating to the bicentennial, and 

“(3) a bicentennial calendar or register of 
programs and projects, and in other ways 
provide a central clearinghouse for infor- 
mation and coordination regarding dates, 
events, places, documents, artifacts, and per- 
sonalities of bicenntenial historical and 
commemorative significance. 

“Sec. 9. The Commission is authorized to 
carry out a program of grants-in-aid in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this Act. The 
Commission shall, subject to such regulations 
as it may prescribe: 

“(1) Make equal grants in two successive 
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years of not to exceed $45,000 annually to 
each State, territory, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
upon application therefor, to assist in the 
establishment or implementation of Bicen- 
tennial Commissions. 

“Sec. 10. Appropriations or other funds 
available to any Government department or 
agency (including the Commission) for 
carrying out purposes related to or in fur- 
therance of the bicentennial commemoration 
may be transferred between the Commission 
and any such Federal department or agency 
as may be mutually agreed between them. 
Funds so transferred may be used for direct 
expenditure or as a working fund, and any 
such expenditures may be made under the 
authorities governing the activities of any 
such department or agency or the authorities 
of this Act, provided the activities come with- 
in the purposes of this Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. In its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the bill without the reservation 
“in its present form.” 

The SPEAKER. If a Member is op- 
posed to the bill at any point, he is 
opposed to the bill. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill, as I understand 
it, is brought up under suspension of 
the rules and therefore is not subject to 
amendment. Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, in its present form, 
it cannot be amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman to 
qualify, must be opposed to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to it without reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross), is recognized. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it possible to amend 
a bill that is brought up under suspen- 
sion of the rules by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. It is not possible to 
amend by unanimous consent if the bill 
is brought up under suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not possible. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not 
recognize a Member for that purpose. 
The gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
qualifies for a second. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Iowa will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
amends the joint resolution establishing 
the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission so as to provide for a larger 
Commission, and contains provisions 
concerning personnel and administration 
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of the Commission, and provides the 
Commission with authority relating to 
programs and grants-in-aid in connec- 
tion with the bicentennial. Also the bill 
would authorize an appropriation for the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission of not to exceed $4,300,000 for 
fiscal year 1972, of which not to exceed 
$2,400,000 would be for grants-in-aid. 

The bill S. 1857 was originally intro- 
duced in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of an executive communication 
transmitted to the Congress by the Amer- 
ican Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. The bill, as reported, is intended to 
provide the Commission with interim sta- 
tutory authority and an organizational 
framework, for moving from the plan- 
ning to the development stage of the bi- 
centennial era. 

The bill S. 1857 would enlarge the 
membership of the Commission from 37 
to 50 members. The Commission would 
then be balanced as originally intended to 
include 50 percent public members and 
50 percent of members representing the 
Government. The committee has been 
advised that the enlarged Commission 
would permit a wider geographic and 
other representation of various sectors of 
American life. It is further provided that 
the members named from private life are 
to be so chosen as to be broadly repre- 
sentative of the Nation’s people. It is con- 
templated that this will provide for rec- 
ognition of the contributions of various 
age groups, of racial and ethnic minori- 
ties, and of its creative arts, its useful 
crafts and its learned professions. 

The committee has also been advised 
that the Commission has considered the 
issuance of commemorative medals and 
the minting of commemorative coins in 
connection with the observance of the bi- 
centennial, and that studies are under- 
way for possible changes in coins and pa- 
per currency which would have a relation 
to the bicentennial. In connection with 
these proposals, the assistance and coun- 
sel of the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be required and it is appropriate that he 
be made a member of the Commission. 
Accordingly, the bill provides that he be 
added as a member of the Commission. 

The bill further provides that four 
members of the Federal judiciary are to 
be named as members of the Commission. 
With these additions, the Commission 
would have all branches of the Govern- 
ment included in its membership. 

The new language added by section 2 
of the bill concerns the powers and duties 
of the Director of the Commission and 
also the appointment and compensation 
of the Director and the three Deputy 
Directors. At a hearing on a companion 
bill on November 10, 1971, it was stated 
by the witness appearing in behalf of the 
Commission that in order to fulfill the 
obligations of the national bicentennial 
program, the Commission would require 
experienced staff personnel. 

It was explained that this was the 
reason that the bill provides the author- 
ization for placing the position of the 
Director in executive level IV ($38,000) 
and three deputy directors in executive 
level V ($36,000). In this connection, the 
witness stated that the Civil Service 
Commission and the Office of Manage- 
ment and, Budget had evaluated the 
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functions and duties of these positions. 
These evaluations had resulted in the 
determination that the proposed levels 
are consistent with similar positions else- 
where in the executive branch, and fur- 
ther that the levels and compensation 
are competitive with private enterprise. 
It was stated on the basis of equal pay 
for equal work and with full recognition 
for the relatively short time the Commis- 
sion will be in existence, it is considered 
that the proposed salary levels are rea- 
sonable. The committee was further ad- 
vised that the appointment and compen- 
sation authorities of the bill will permit 
the Commission to develop and retain a 
capable staff necessary to plan and ad- 
minister the nationwide bicentennial 
program. 

Section 2 of the bill would amend 
section 6(3) of the law to authorize the 
Commission to delegate to the Director 
the powers and duties it deems he should 
possess for the efficient operation and 
management of the work of the Commis- 
sion. The delegation of executive author- 
ity authorized by these provisions would 
be made to the Director as the chief 
executive officer of the Commission in 
order to provide for the effective imple- 
mentation of bicentennial plans. The 
Commission would determine the nature 
and extent of the power and duties dele- 
gated to the Director, and the respon- 
sibility for policy determinations would 
remain in the Commission. 

The Senate committee in its report on 
the bill stated that it considered this an 
interim arrangement and requested that 
the executive branch submit organiza- 
tional proposals which would be adequate 
for conducting the bicentennial program 
through 1976. The committee agrees that 
this additional step should be followed. 

Section 3 of the bill authorizes appro- 
priations for the Commissionf or fiscal 
year 1972. The previous authorization 
expired on June 30, 1971. Section 7(a) 
of the basic law would be amended by 
this bill to authorize an appropriation of 
$4,300,000, for fiscal year 1972. Of that 
amount, not to exceed $2,400,000 would 
be for grants-in-aid. 

It should be noted that the new sec- 
tion 9, which would be added to the law 
by section 4 of the bill, provides for the 
grant-in-aid program for grants to 
States, territories, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico to assist in the establishment or im- 
plementation of bicentennial commis- 
sions. 

In his statement presented to the com- 
mittee at the hearing on November 10, 
1971, the witness representing the Com- 
mission pointed out that a primary ob- 
jective of the Commission is to emphasize 
and stimulate local planning in connec- 
tion with the observance of the bicen- 
tennial. It is further contemplated that 
this planning will take place mainly 
through State and local bicentennial 
commissions. The Commission views its 
function as a coordinator or, in effect, a 
catalyst in working with State and local 
bicentennial commissions and with large 
numbers of historical services, patriotic 
and other groups and organizations 
throughout the country. 

Section 4 of the bill is intended to 
clarify and amplify the statutory author- 
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ity granted to the Commission for plan- 
ning, development, and coordination of a 
total program of local, State, national, 
and international activities in accord- 
ance with its basic statutory mandate. 
The section would add a new section 8 
to Public Law 89-491, to authorize the 
Commission to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of materials and objects relating to 
the bicentennial for their distribution, 
exhibition, and sale. It is anticipated that 
the Commission will work closely with 
State and local commissions and with 
patriotic, historical, and service groups 
and organizations to assure the avail- 
ability of such materials. 

The new section 8(2) to be added to 
Public Law 89-491 authorizes the Com- 
mission to conduct competitions for his- 
torical research essays, musical works, 
poems relating to the bicentennial and 
to commission and give awards for such 
works. 

The new section 8(3) authorizes the 
Commission to initiate a bicentennial 
calendar of programs and projects and 
provide a central clearinghouse for in- 
formation and coordination regarding 
such matters as dates, events, places, 
documents, personalities, of bicentennial 
historical and commemorative sig- 
nificance. 

As has been noted above in connection 
with the discussion of section 3 of the 
bill, new section 9 to be added to Public 
Law 89-491 authorizes a program of ini- 
tial grants-in-aid to each State, terri- 
tory, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, to as- 
sist in the establishment or implementa- 
tion of bicentennial commissions. As was 
also noted above, an objective of the 
Commision is to assist in making the 
commemoration national in scope, in- 
volving every State, city, and community 
so that it will truly be a grassroots 
commemoration. 

The new section 10 of Public Law 89- 
491 would permit funds appropriated for 
any bicentennial purpose to be trans- 
ferred between the Commission and 
other Federal departments and agencies 
for expenditures for such purposes. Any 
such transfer requires the concurrence 
of the head of both the Commission and 
the Federal department or agency con- 
cerned. This provision will provide flexi- 
bility in the planning and carrying out 
of bicentennial programs within the 
executive branch. 

As has been noted, the bill as origi- 
nally introduced included section 5 
which would increase by 10 the total 
number of supergrade persons author- 
ized in the executive branch. After a re- 
view of this aspect of the bill, the com- 
mittee recommended the amendment to 
strike this particular provision. 

On the basis of the needs of the Com- 
mission as shown in the facts presented 
to the Committee, it was determined that 
this bill, with the amendment recom- 
mended by the committee is necessary 
in order to provide the Bicentennial 
Commission with the authority and 
funds it needs to move forward the pro- 
gram for the celebration in 1976. Accord- 
ingly, the committee recommended fav- 
orable consideration of S. 1857, as 
amended. 
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Our committee held many hearings on 
this bill, and it was reported to the full 
committee, and the full committee has 
unanimously reported it to the House. 
Therefore, I recommend that it be fav- 
orably acted on. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. This bill and the joint 
resolution provide for amending the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and there is no doubt for a fine 
purpose, but I just wonder sometimes 
why we do not use the knowledge and ex- 
perience that is available, for instance, 
the president general of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. They have a fine 
group of people, and they have practi- 
cal knowledge and information and expe- 
rience, and it is devoted to this Nation. I 
just wonder why somebody does not wake 
up once in a while and use the knowledge 
of the people in such organizations. They 
have done so much and know so much, 
and yet they are not even consulted. 

Mr. DONOHUE. It is my understand- 
ing that this Commission is enlisting the 
assistance of the States and local com- 
munities, and they have indicated their 
willingness to participate with the Com- 
mission in this celebration and making 
a success of it. 

Mr. HALEY. But I just wonder why 
such organizations are not used. For in- 
stance, the President General of the Sons 
of the American Revolution could step 
forward on this Commission as one of the 
private parties and render great service 
to the Nation. 

Mr. DONOHUE. If the gentleman 
reads the bill in full, he will find there 
is a provision in this amendment request- 
ing that the commission be enlarged so 
that it will include all of the representa- 
tives of these patriotic organizations, so 
as to benefit by their views and sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. HALEY. I might say if we appoint 
more members also, we might tie their 
hands. We will have representatives of 
the Supreme Court and the judiciary and 
so forth. So I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman this particular sug- 
gestion, because it is something that for 
a good many years I have wondered 
about. Here is knowledge which can be 
useful to the Commission, and it could 
be useful to their deliberations. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I might point out to 
the gentleman from Florida that the new 
language in the bill states that the mem- 
bers appointed from private life are to be 
broadly representative of the people of 
the Nation and are to be chosen so as to 
recognize contributions by various age 
groups, racial groups, ethnic minorities, 
creative arts, useful arts, and learned 
professions. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 
He has given me much encouragement, 
because I think here is a unique organiza- 
tion, and here is a Commission we estab- 
lished—it has been established for some 
time, yet they have not taken advantage 
of the fine knowledge available to them 
at no cost. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL) . 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it difficult to stand 
po and oppose this legislation at this 
ime. 

All the Members know that I have sup- 
ported commemorations of historic cele- 
brations at various times. I served for a 
time as the Vice Chairman and as the 
Chairman of the Civil War Centennial 
Commission, which finally, with the help 
of all kinds of talent, was able to make 
a magnificent contribution to a better 
understanding of the history of that 
time, and to help us learn from it. 

In the bicentennial time we can again 
do this with a greater impact within our 
country and worldwide than ever before. 

I am opposing the bill now for two 
reasons. 

First, the bill is not well written. For 
instance, on page 2, beginning on line 24, 
after the description of the power of the 
Commission, the language reads: 

The Commission shall delegate such pow- 
ers and duties to the Director (with power 
to redelegate) as necessary for the efficient 
operation and management of the Commis- 
sion. 


That is a very unusual section in a bill 
of this type. It is particularly bothersome 
to me, because the people I know in the 
history field, who are very competent and 
very fair, have on their own been making 
a study of the work of the Bicentennial 
Commission so far. Frankly, without ex- 
ception, Mr. Speaker, they are disap- 
pointed that nothing has happened of 
great value which will pave the way for 
us to fully take advantage of this mag- 
nificent opportunity which is ours as we 
plan the bicentennial—some very re- 
spected historians say that if the leader- 
ship is not changed the bicentennial is 
doomed to failure. 

I find this awfully hard right now, be- 
cause I am pointing the finger at a per- 
son, but with reason, and it is in the 
public interest, so I must and will. 

The present Director is a man by the 
name of LeVant. I have never heard of 
him in the history field. Others have not. 
Several interested people have made in- 
vestigations, including myself. We are 
not satisfied. My suspicions were con- 
firmed. Competent students of history 
have pointed out that unless some 
change is made in the directorship 
of this Commission this bicentennial 
is not going to amount to anything at 
all; it is just going to be a waste of a lot 
of money. 

I wish we could lay this over and con- 
sider it under a rule, so that we could 
amend the bill and get some under- 
standing and assurances on plans and 
programs. Certainly this section, to force 
the Commission to delegate powers, 
should be eliminated. It is unsound and 
inconsistent with precedent. 

By the nature of a commission, a 
commission has always had the power 
to delegate. This is a thing we recognize 
in all commissions. We do not need this 
language. We should not legislate and 
say the Commission shall delegate pow- 
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ers—it looks suspicious. It indicates no 
confidence in the Commission. 

I believe also we ought to have some 
assurance from some people. For in- 
stance, Dr. James Robertson, the Direc- 
tor of the Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, ought to be counseled with. This 
man has had a world of experience with 
a lot of people in all aspects of the major 
interests that related to the Civil War 
Centennial. 

The gentleman from Florida pointed 
out that there are voluntary groups 
which are standing and waiting to be 
helpful, all kinds of them. He named the 
Sons of the Revolution, and the DAR. 
There are other historical associations 
and societies of all kinds which would 
like to be involved. Until recently they 
have not even been contacted, or in- 
vited to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be well 
for us to postpone consideration of this 
bill or to amend this bill by unanimous 
consent, if that is possible. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. The provision to 
which the gentleman refers reads as 
follows: 

The Commission shall delegate such 
powers and duties to the Director (with 
power to redelegate) as necessary for the 
efficient operation and management of the 
Commission. 


Does the gentleman object to having 
someone in a position to efficiently oper- 
ate and manage? 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Not at all. That is 
the very point I am making. Under the 
present directorship I am declaring to 
this House that there will never be effi- 
cient operation of that Commission. 

Let me point out that in the Civil War 
Centennial Commission we had five 
employees. 

Up to now they already have 62 em- 
ployees. I grant this Commission will 
need more employees. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. So I think the an- 
swer to this, Mr. Speaker, is to let some 
of us have some assurances from the 
Chairman of the Commission that cer- 
tain things will be noted and done dif- 
ferently than they have been done up to 
now. It is due to fail unless we change it. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Might I ask if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has been in touch 
with the Commission giving that Com- 
mission the benefit of his views up to 
now? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I have been. 
I am a member of the committee dealing 
with medals, and I have met or represent- 
ed in my office to meet with that commit- 
tee every time, and we have passed legis- 
lation with the recommendation of the 
committee, and I supported that legisla- 
tion, of course. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Has the Commission 
been responsive to the requests made by 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Up to now they 
have not and mainly because we have not 
been able to get through to the Director 
At the suggestion of some of my friends, 
we brought in a very capable man for 
2 weeks. He had probably 30 minutes in 
which to talk to the Director about some 
possibilities and ideas that he had. This 
is a man who is very interested in and 
capable of developing the very best. He is 
the former director of Broadcast Music, 
Inc. He is retired now but is greatly 
respected all across the country. I think 
that performance and reception by the 
director was a disgrace, and it proves 
once again that the director does not 
have the right attitude or concept. To say 
that he shall delegate powers I believe is 
not in the public interest nor in the in- 
terest of the Bicentennia! Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to a 
reasonable bicentennial observance. 
However, this bill would fund this ob- 
servance inordinately. Let us look at 
the figures. Last year there was made 
available for this purpose $670,000. This 
proposes to make available in the fiscal 
year 1972—and there remain less than 5 
months of the fiscal year—$4.3 million 
for fiscal year 1972 or $3.63 million more 
than was allocated in the last fiscal year. 

I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for a correction or a 
comment. 

Mr. DONOHUE. The gentleman in re- 
ferring to section 7 of the bill mentioned 
$4.3 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Of which $2.4 million 
would be by way of grants in aid to each 
of the 50 States. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and that is one of 
the reasons I am opposed—because it 
starts another program of grants. 

Mr. DONOHUE. And to the territories. 
In other words, each State would receive 
$45,000 in each of the 2 years. 

Now, with reference to the difference 
between the $2.4 million and the $4.3 mil- 
lion, it would come to $1.9 million. That 
figure was presented to the Committee on 
Appropriations. And, they reduced that 
amount for the reasons pointed out by 
the gentleman from Iowa from $1.9 mil- 
lion to $1.4 million because of the num- 
ber of months that had expired for the 
fiscal year of 1972. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no such evidence 
in this report, and the gentleman I am 
sure will quickly admit that. We have 
no evidence to the fact that it has been 
reduced. Perhaps it has. I will take the 
gentleman’s word for it. I am dealing 
with what I have before me in the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that appro- 
priation was to this Bicentennial Com- 
mission in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill that we passed I think several] 
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months ago in which they reduced the 
$1.9 million to $1.4 million, conditioned 
upon this authorization bill being ap- 
proved. 

Mr. GROSS. All right, but if this is au- 
thorized, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent another supplemental, and we will 
likely have one before too long. There 
will be nothing to prevent the Appropri- 
ations Committee from coming in under 
this authorization with the remainder of 
the money, would there? 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but having in mind the prudent 
and skillful men on our Appropriations 
Committee, having appropriated $1.4 
million for fiscal year 1972, for the reason 
that a certain amount of the year has 
expired, they would not likely put it in 
for the additional $600,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad that my good 
friend from Massachusetts has a crystal 
ball by which he can divine what the Ap- 
propriations Committee will do. 

As I see things developing here thus far 
this year, and certainly, on the basis of 
the record of last year, I have not the 
confidence that the gentleman has that 
these spending proposals are going to be 
held down this year. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding, if for no other purpose than to 
point out that a mere two handfuls of 
us voted against this on June 21, 1971, 
not that we were opposed to a bicenten- 
nial celebration or a proper commission 
to handle it on a national basis; but 
again, because of the procedural matter 
of putting “the cart before the horse.” 
It was an appropriation on an authoriza- 
tion bill, and passed. 

The history indicates there was a con- 
tinuing resolution for the spending of 
$684,000 or $57,000 a month under which 
we are still operating in the early days of 
1972—the remaining part of fiscal year 
1972. Just recently there was a $1.4 mil- 
lion appropriation passed under the pro- 
viso that it would finally be authorized 
by this very legislation before us here 
today. Then, to make matters worse 
insofar as getting “the cart before the 
horse” is concerned, we authorized the 
mint as a matter of urgent legislation to 
strike some 14 medals last week so that 
they could get their ducks in the row in- 
sofar as a proper medal and plans are 
concerned. 

As stated, we are here today finally 
confirming the authorizing legislation 
which would make the appropriation in 
order, and by all logic should have pre- 
ceded the funding. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if we 
are going to have an excellent bicenten- 
nial celebration, as both of the gentle- 
men from Iowa have pointed out, we cer- 
tainly ought to do it in an orderly proce- 
dure, in a prudent manner, and under the 
proper legislative process. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri for his observation and 
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say to him I think the best thing we could 
do here today is to defeat this bill and 
come back with a program that is within 
reason. 

I note here that this bill provides for a 
level IV Director at $38,000 a year and 
two Assistant Directors at level V, which 
is $36,000 a year. Further, all of us know 
that there will be a sizable staff to take 
care of such an expensive Director and 
Assistant Directors as this bill provides. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The gentleman 
from Missouri makes a very valid point. 
I would say that we should proceed in 
this manner only with the assurances 
from downtown that something would 
happen that would give us some ground 
to believe there would be a real sound 
program established, and that capabl 
people would be hired and used to help dv 
this. However, the evidence is not forth- 
coming, and so therefore I think we 
should hold this up until we get some 
assurances from the leaders of the com- 
mission. I am speaking of Mr. Mahoney 
in particular. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE, The reasons why this 
figure of $38,000 and the figure of $36,000 
were established was because the com- 
mittee witnesses stated that the Civil 
Service Commission and the Office of 
Management and Budget had evaluated 
the functions and the duties of these 
positions. These evaluations have re- 
sulted in the determination that the pro- 
posed levels are consistent with similar 
positions elsewhere in the executive 
branch, Further, that the levels of com- 
pensation are comparable with private 
enterprise. They also stated that on the 
basis of equal pay for equal work and in 
full recognition of the relatively short 
time the Commission would be in exist- 
ence that these salaries were fair and 
equitable. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts we hear that 
story in every bill which provides for the 
establishment of a new commission in 
the Government. That is the normal pro- 
cedure. There is nothing new about that, 
and no more reason or justification in 
this case. 

Let me say this to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, in the report there is a 
call for a “new spirit of ’76.” There had 
better be born in this Congress and in 
this House of Representatives a “new 
spirit of ’72,” one with some regard for 
the interests of the taxpayers of this 
country. 

I can think of nothing that would bet- 
ter serve the Republic in its observance 
of this bicentennial—I can think of no 
better theme than getting back to sanity 
in this country with regard to the man- 
agement of governmental affairs. At the 
rate we are going we will lose this Re- 
public through moral and financial 
bankruptcy. 

There will be no celebrations of a free 
Republic. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DONOHUE. The gentleman un- 
doubtedly appreciates that this amend- 
ment was not initiated in our committee, 
it came to us from the executive branch, 
from the White House, by way of the 
Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. That is no excuse for the 
acceptance of it. There are a lot of things 
we are going to get from the White 
House. A message was read here a little 
while ago involving the Bicentennial 
Commission, and calling for the con- 
struction, among other things, of a huge 
$100 million sports arena in the District 
of Columbia as a part of the bicentennial 
observance. In God’s name where is it 
proposed to get the money to build a 
sports arena at a cost of more than $100 
million? Obviously the District of Colum- 
bia is not going to put up the money. It 
will be the taxpayers of Iowa and all the 
other States who will be called upon to 
build it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the recommendation for a sports stadium 
did not come from the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. No one said it did. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the gentleman will 
yield further—— 

Mr. GROSS. Just 1 minute. It came 
from the administration, among others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Fine. 

Mr. GROSS. The President’s message 
was read here a little while ago plugging 
for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If that is the case, 
please do not try to tie it in with the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission, on which Congress is amply 
represented. 

Mr. GROSS. Read the message. You 
will find it is part and parcel of the bi- 
centennial message. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The message stated 
that it would be nice to have this during 
the bicentennial year. 

Mr. GROSS. If some people have their 
way, the taxpayers of the country will 
build the $100 million arena and when 
the bicentennial celebration ends, it 
would be turned over lock, stock, and 
barrel to the District of Columbia. This 
city is the original home of charity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, can I 
inquire as to the time remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I only want to say I hope 
that this country never becomes so poor 
in spirit that it would be unwilling to 
honor its glorious past. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this measure. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just 4 years to prepare for the bicenten- 
nial in this country. The executive direc- 
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tor to whom Mr. ScHWENGEL, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, referred has been on 
board for approximately 3 months as 
executive director and he is just getting 
his feet on the ground. 

As a member of the ARBC I can see 
the ARBC making progress—but they 
are making progress without money. One 
of the prime responsibilities of the ARBC 
is to see that every State in their own 
way celebrates the bicentennial. 

Now, you notice on page 3 here, it 
calls for $4,300,000 for the fiscal year 
1972, of which $2,400,000 shall be for 
grants-in-aid. For some time, based on 
the assurance from this Congress, the 
ARBC has been telling all of the States 
that they are going to get $45,000 each 
year for 2 years to help in planning the 
bicentennial in their State. Of course, 
the States are putting money in, as well 
as the Federal Government. 

In addition to this, the city of Phila- 
delphia has been selected as the exposi- 
tion city, the international exposition 
city for 1976, and they are making some 
real progress with their own money. 

All I can say is this: $2,400,000 is going 
to go to the States for planning money 
to help them plan how their States 
would celebrate the bicentennial. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield me 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The remaining $1,900,000 is going to go 
to the continued operation of the ARBC 
and the establishment for some regional 
offices so that if somebody from the 
State of Washington or California wants 
to have some questions answered and 
wants a conference, they do not have to 
come all the way to Washington, D.C. 
This is the only place in which the ARBC 
maintains an office. So what I am say- 
ing to you is that in the membership of 
the ARBC you have a group of people 
who are doing a fine job for no remuner- 
ation at all. 

I was placed on the ARBC when one 
of the Members of the House requested 
to be replaced. I think it was some time 
last summer or perhaps it was Sep- 
tember. But I can say to you, we are 
making progress. Do not cut off the funds. 
The executive director whose ability has 
been questioned here today has been on 
board such a short time that we have not 
truly had a chance to evaluate his per- 
formance. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I want to ask the 
gentleman a question, which he may 
have already answered. I understand the 
gentleman is a member of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr.WILLIAMS. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Is the gentle- 
man, as such a member, in favor of the 
proposed legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I am in favor of 
this proposed legislation. I have some 
slight reservation about that section to 
which the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
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ScHWENGEL) called attention, where it 
says: 

The Commission shall delegate such 
powers and duties to the Director * * * as 
necessary for the efficient operation and man- 
agement of the Commission. 

All you are doing is giving the Commis- 
sion the power to do this, and the Com- 
mission does not have to delegate any- 
thing more to the executive director 
than they desire. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Would it 
not be true, I ask the gentleman, if the 
Commission delegated power to the Di- 
rector, they could also take it away from 
the Director? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would say there is 
no question about that. The statement 
“The Commission shall delegate such 
powers” does not mean that those pow- 
ers have to be broad. It means we could 
give the Director the right to say “yes” 
or “no” in certain restricted areas where 
you cannot wait too long for an answer. 
Then, of course, he has to answer to the 
Commission in order to keep his job. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I would like 
to say on behalf of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL) that I have 


talked to the chairman of the Commis- 
sion and to the people who work for the 
Commission and I have found them to be 
receptive and willing to cooperate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, I will reluc- 
tantly vote against the amendments to 
expand the operation of the American 


Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 

It was Senator CHARLES McC, MarTuIas, 
then a Member of this body, and I who 
drafted the legislation which led to the 
creation of the Commission, and I remain 
convinced of the importance—indeed the 
extraordinary opportunity for national 
renewal—that an appropriate observ- 
ance of the bicentennial presents. My 
“nay” vote will reveal no diminution in 
my commitment to the concept; rather, 
it is intended to make clear my dissatis- 
faction with the meager progress that 
the Commission has made to cate, its 
failure to marshal the intellectual re- 
sources which can contribute to its works, 
and its apparent lack of sensitivity to 
the fundamental significance of the 
event which gave rise to its creation. 

Although this is the sixth year of,its 
existence, no overall national plans to 
commemorate the American Revolution 
have been forthcoming, and the Commis- 
sion appears to be unwilling to respond 
constructively or creatively to the sug- 
gestions of the private and public agen- 
cies which have presented many thought- 
ful and provocative proposals. Indeed 
numerous imaginative and highly origi- 
nal plans for the bicentennial which have 
been submitted to the Commission have, 
unfortunately, languished for months. 

To date the only bicentennial projects 
which have received the “official sanc- 
tion” of the Commission are the Denver 
1976 Winter Olympics; the Iowa Bicen- 
tennial Commission’s 1976 World Food 
Expo; urban renewal plans for Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Shrine in South Dakota; and the 
city of Detroit’s plans for an urban 


transportation center. While these proj. 
ects are all worthwhile and commend’ 
able, I fear that the 200th anniversary 
of the American Revolution will come 
and go with no more engagement of the 
creative energies of the American people 
than the usual bonfires and fireworks 
displays, if the Commission continues to 
operate at its present pace. 

Another disturbing aspect of the Com- 
mission has been its practice of holding 
business meetings in secrecy. All four of 
the 1971 meetings of the full Commis- 
sion were held in private, as if the Com- 
mission were dealing with classified doc- 
uments rather than a democratic cele- 
bration that belongs to all of the people. 
I deplore this lack of involvement of all 
citizens and the apparent mistrust of 
public judgment. 

I feel that the bicentennial offers all 
Americans an especial opportunity to 
come together as a nation in renewing 
our commitment to the ideals of the 
American Revolution which are as rele- 
vant today as they were 200 years ago. 
There is the prospect of a celebration 
that will encourage the American people 
of every region, every race, every reli- 
gion, and every ethnic group to develop 
a greater sense of common purpose and 
to deal with the problems facing our so- 
ciety today, just as a common purpose 
moved this country to great achievement 
200 years ago. 

I am sure that this bill will be adopted 
by the House today, and I pray that it 
will better enable the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission to live up 
to the goals of the Revolution and will 
provide it with a long-needed impetus. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. DoNoHUVE) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, S. 
1857, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 328, nays 36, not voting 67, 
as follows: 

{Roll No. 26] 

YEAS—328 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 


Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, Ill. 


Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 


Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Brademas 
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Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Anderson, 
Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Boland 
Bow 
Collins, Tex. 
Daniel, Va. 
Dellenback 
Duncan 
Flynt 
Griffin 
Gross 
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Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 


Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 


McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 


NAYS—36 


Hall 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heinz 
Hutchinson 


Ky: 
McCollister 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Morse 

Price, Tex. 


Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Seiberling 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Rarick 
Roncalio 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Snyder 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Calif. 
Waldie 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


NOT VOTING—67 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Ashley 


Aspinall 
Badillo 
Bell 
Biaggi 


Blanton 
Blatnik 
Brown, Mich. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
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Cabell 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 

Conte 
Corman 
Crane 
Davis, S.C, 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, La. 
Evans, Colo. 
Forsythe 
Gallagher 


Rallsback 
Rees 
Robison, N.Y. 
Roy 

Ruppe 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 


Green, Oreg. 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Helstoski 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lennon 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
Macdonald, 
Mass. J. William 
Melcher Steed 
Mills, Md. Terry 
O’Konski Thompson, N.J. 
Patman Whitehurst 
Pelly Wyatt 
Poage Zwach 
Gibbons Pryor, Ark. 
Gray Quie 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Mills of Maryland. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. O’Konskli. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Brown of 
Michigan, 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Quite. 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Heinz. 

. Hawkins with Mr. Ashley. 
. McCormack with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Clay with Mr. Sarbanes. 

. Dellums with Mr. Badillo. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Roy with Mr, Ruppe. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Robison of New 
York, 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Sandman. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. 
Zwach, 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Whitehurst. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. J. William Stanton. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Pat- 
man. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks in 
connection with the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 
FUND AMENDMENT 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6730), to amend the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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E.R. 6730 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
sections 1 (a), (b), and (d) of the Act of 
July 15, 1968 (82 Stat. 354), as amended by 
the Act of July 7, 1970 (84 Stat. 410), are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended 
(146 U.S.C. 4601), is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) of section 2 is amended 
to read: 

“(a) ENTRANCE AND SPECIAL RECREATION 
Ust FEES; ESTABLISHMENT; REGULATIONS.— 

“(1) ENTRANCE Fres.—Except for areas 
designated pursuant to subsection (3) of 
this section, no entrance fees shall be charged 
by any Federal agency having administra- 
tive jurisdiction over areas used for outdoor 
recreation purposes. 

“(2) SPECIAL RECREATION Use Frees.—Each 
Federal agency developing, administering, or 
providing specialized sites, facilities, equip- 
ment, or services related to outdoor recrea- 
tion shall provide for the collection of special 
recreation use fees for the use of sites, facili- 
ties, equipment, or services furnished at Fed- 
eral expense. Daily use fees for overnight 
occupancy within areas specially developed 
for such use shall be determined on the 
basis of the value of the capital improve- 
ments offered, the cost of the services fur- 
nished, and other pertinent factors. 

“(3) The Secretary of the Interior (here- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’) may, from 
time to time, by publication of notice in the 
Federal Register establish or revise entrance 
fees for any national park, national monu- 
ment, national historic site, or national 
battlefield area administered as a part of the 
national park system. 

“(A) For admission into any such desig- 
nated area, an annual entrance permit (to be 
known as the ‘Golden Eagle Passport’) shall 
be available, for a fee of not more than $10. 
Any person purchasing the annual permit, 
and any person accompanying him, in a sin- 
gle, private, noncommercial vehicle shall be 
entitled to general admission into any unit 
of the national park system designated as an 
entrance fee area during the calendar year in 
which the annual fee is paid, but such permit 
shall not authorize any use of specialized 
sites, facilities, equipment, or services for 
which additional fees are charged pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section. The annual 
permit shall be nontransferable and the un- 
lawful use thereof shall be punishable in ac- 
cordance with regulations etsablished pur- 
suant to subsection (e). The annual permit 
shall be available for purchase through all 
post offices of the first- and second-class and 
at such others as the Postmaster General 
shall direct. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall transfer to the Postal Service from the 
receipts thereof such funds as are adequate 
for the reimbursement of the cost of the 
service so provided. 

“(B) Reasonable entrance fees for a single 
visit or, not to exceed $3 for a series of visits 
at a single designated area shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary for persons who 
choose not to pay the annual fee under clause 
(A) of this subsection or who enter such an 
area by means other than by private, non- 
commercial vehicle. 

“(C) No entrance fee shall be charged for 
travel by private, noncommercial vehicle over 
any national parkway or any road or highway 
established as a part of the National Federal 
Aid System, as defined in section 101, title 23, 
United States Code, which is commonly used 
by the public as a means of travel between 
two places either or both of which are out- 
side the area. Nor shall any fee be charged 
for any person for travel by private, noncom- 
mercial vehicle over any road or highway to 
any land in which such person has any prop- 
erty right if such land is within any such 
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designated area. In the Smoky Mountains 
National Park, unless fees are charged for 
entrance into said park on main highways 
and thoroughfares, fees shall not be charged 
for entrance on other routes into said park 
or any park thereof. 

“(D) The Secretary shall establish proce- 
dures, commencing no later than January 1, 
1973, providing for the issuance of an an- 
nual entrance permit to any person sixty-five 
years of age or older and his or her spouse, 
without charge, for use only in the State in 
which the individuals reside, but such per- 
mits shall admit the bearer only. No other 
free passes shall be issued to any person: 
Provided, however, That no fees of any kind 
shall be charged of any persons who have a 
right of access for hunting or fishing privi- 
leges under a specific provision of law or 
treaty or who are engaged in the conduct of 
official Federal, State, or local Government 
business, 

“(4) All fees established pursuant to this 
section shall be fair and equitable, taking 
into consideration the direct and indirect 
cost to the Government, the benefits to the 
recipient, the public policy or interest served, 
the comparable recreation fees charged by 
non-Federal public agencies, the economic 
and administrative feasibility of fee collec- 
tion and other pertinent factors. Clear notice 
that an entrance fee or special recreation 
use fee has been established shall be promi- 
nently posted at each area and at appropriate 
locations therein and shall be included in 
publications distributed at such areas. 

“(5) In accordance with the provisions 
of this section, the heads of appropriate de- 
partments and agencies may prescribe rules 
and regulations for areas under their ad- 
ministration for the collection of any en- 
trance fee and/or special recreation use fee, 
as the case may be. Persons authorized by 
the heads of such Federal agencies to en- 
force any such rules or regulations issued 
under this subsection may, within areas 
under the administration or authority of 
such agency head and with or, if the offense 
is committed in his presence, without a 
warrant, arrest any person who violates such 
rules and regulations. Any person so arrested 
may be tried and sentenced by the United 
States magistrate specifically designated for 
that purpose by the court by which he was 
appointed, in the same manner and subject 
to ti.e same conditions as provided in title 
18, United States Code, section 3401, sub- 
sections (b), (c), (d), and (e), as amended. 
Any violations of the rules and regulations 
issued under this subsection shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $100. 

“(6) Except as otherwise provided by law 
or as may be required by lawful contracts 
entered into prior to September 3, 1964, pro- 
viding that revenues collected at particular 
Federal areas shall be credited to specific 
purposes, all fees charged shall be covered 
into a special account under the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund and shall be avail- 
able for appropriation, without prejudice to 
appropriations from other sources for the 
same purposes, for any authorized outdoor 
recreation function of the agency by which 
the fees were collected: Provided, however, 
That not less than 25 per centum of the 
amount so credited shall be appropriated 
during the five fiscal years following the en- 
actment of this Act for the enhancement of 
the fee collection system established by this 
section, including the promotion and en- 
forcement thereof. 

“(7) Nothing in this Act shall authorize 
Federal hunting or fishing licenses or fees 
or charges for commercial or other activities 
not related to recreation, nor shall it affect 
any rights or authority of the States with 
respect to fish and wildlife, nor shall it 
repeal or modify any provision of law that 
permits States or political subdivisions to 
share in the revenues from Federal lands 
or any provision of law that provides that 
any fees or charges collected at particular 
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Federal areas shall be used for or credited 
to specific purposes or special funds as au- 
thorized by that provision of law. 

“(8) Periodic reports indicating the num- 
ber and location of fee collection areas, the 
number and location of potential fee collec- 
tion areas, capacity and visitation informa- 
tion, the fees collected, and other pertinent 
data, shall be coordinated and compiled by 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and trans- 
mitted to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives and United States Senate. 
Such reports, which shall be transmitted no 
later than March 31 annually, shall include 
any recommendations which the Bureau may 
have with respect to improving this aspect 
of the land and water conservation fund 
program.” 

(b) Subsection 2(c), as added by section 
2 of the Act of July 15, 1968, is redesignated 
as subsection (d). 

(c) In accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of July 15, 1968, the fourth paragraph 
of subsection 2(a) of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 is redesig- 
nated as section 10. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas (Mr. SKUBITZ) will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill now before the 
House was introduced by our colleagues, 
Mr. Saytor, Mr. Hosmer, Mr, SKUBITz, 
Mr. KYL, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. SEBE- 
LIUS, Mr. McKevITT, Mr. Terry, and Mr. 
CÓRDOVA. 

Both the committee version of H.R. 
6730 now before us and the original bill 
significantly revamp the concept of the 
so-called golden eagle passport pro- 
gram. The original proposal would have 
converted the program into a $4 annual 
entrance permit. In contrast, the bill 
recommended by the committee provides 
for the continuation of the $10 annual 
carload permit which would admit the 
bearer and everyone in his noncommer- 
cial vehicle into all national parks, mon- 
uments, historic sites, and battlefields 
which may be designated for the collec- 
tion of admission fees. 

By way of background, when the Con- 
gress first approved the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act which author- 
ized the creation of the annual carload 
permit, it seemed abundantly clear to 
everyone: 

That the users of Federal recreation 
areas should contribute more to Federal 
recreation programs than nonusers; 

That frequent users should contribute 
more than occasional users; and 

That users of more sophisticated fa- 
cilities should pay more than users of 
modest facilities. 

In short, it does not seem unfair to ask 
the person who would be using these 
sometimes very expensive outdoor rec- 
reation areas and facilities to help foot 
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a small part of the cost. This bill is based 
on that philosophy. 

When the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act was first under considera- 
tion we could see that we would need 
money in order to acquire Federal rec- 
reation areas and aid the States in ac- 
quiring and developing State-owned rec- 
reation areas. In recognition of this fact, 
the Congress tried to develop a sensible 
program which would assure the avail- 
ability of the dollars required. The 
golden eagle entrance and user fee pro- 
gram was to be a substantial contributor 
to the land and water conservation 
fund and it was expected to produce 
some $40 million per year for the fund. 

Unfortunately, the golden eagle pass- 
port program never produced the 
amounts of revenue anticipated. It has 
never been a significant element in the 
land and water conservation program 
and there is no evidence that it will im- 
prove. It has averaged about $12 million 
per year in revenue, with about 78 per- 
cent of this coming from the National 
Park Service and 19 percent from the Na- 
tional Forest Service. This includes all 
fees—those received from golden eagle 
sales, from daily entrance charges, and 
from camping and other charges. 

Notwithstanding the lack of success 
which it has had as a contributor to the 
land and water conservation fund, it 
has enjoyed a relatively favorable re- 
sponse from the using public. 

Many people have considered it as a 
bargain because it allowed them admis- 
sion to all federally operated outdoor 
recreation areas for one $10 annual pay- 
ment. In some cases, contrary to the in- 
tent of the law, it was administered in a 
manner which permitted them to make 
use of developed campgrounds and other 
special use facilities without further 
charge. 

Many people have failed to recognize 
that the main purpose of the program 
was to create revenue for the new Fed- 
eral effort to expand the outdoor re- 
sources throughout the country. 

Under the terms of the committee 
amendment now being considered, the 
old golden eagle program would be com- 
pletely revised: 

First, H.R. 6730, as amended, discards 
the concept that an entrance fee or ad- 
mission fee should be charged at all Fed- 
eral outdoor areas and limits such 
charges to certain types of areas in the 
national park system. As a result of 
this change, if H.R. 6730 becomes law, 
there will be no authority to impose any 
kind of an admission fee at any Corps 
of Army Engineers project, wildlife ref- 
uge, or national forest. In these areas, 
gates cannot be established and entrance 
fee collection is not practical. 

Second, at the same time the com- 
mittee recognized the value of retaining 
the $10 golden eagle carload permit as 
the annual admission fee for all of the 
designated national park entrance fee 
areas. The bill also requires reasonable 
daily and seasonal entrance fees at a $3 
maximum to be available at each indi- 
vidual park unit; 

Third, special recreation user charges 
are authorized to be collected for the 
exclusive use of recreation sites and 
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equipment in which the Government has 
a substantial investment, such as camp- 
sites, and boat launching ramps. No spe- 
cial charge is to be imposed for the use 
of facilities which are basic or incidental 
to the day use of an outdoor area. In 
other words, the committee bill is in- 
tended to preclude additional charges 
for the use of visitor centers, roads, 
trails, overlooks or lightly developed or 
back country camp areas or for the use 
of picnic areas. Charging a fee for the 
use of a picnic table is too petty, too 
hard to enforce and causes people to 
picnic along roadsides and in pullovers, 
producing traffic and litter problems. We 
feel that these are facilities which almost 
all of the visiting public can be expected 
to use or where the collection of a special 
fee would be impractical; 

Fourth, the old system granted no spe- 
cial relief for those persons who are 65 
years of age or older, but H.R. 6730 rec- 
ognizes the fact that our senior citizens 
deserve some special consideration so 
that their limited incomes are not un- 
duly affected by the entrance fee re- 
quirements. Therefore, H.R. 6730 pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall establish a system by which indi- 
viduals over 65 years of age can be 
granted free admission into any park 
area in their home State. 

Fifth, unlike the old system which did 
not provide any simple procedure for 
purchasing the Golden Eagle Passport, 
H.R. 6730 provides that it shall be avail- 
able at various post offices throughout 
the Nation and that the Post Office De- 
partment shall be reimbursed for the 
costs of the services which it provides 
from the sales made. This is similar 
to the duck stamp program. 

Sixth, the committee members gener- 
ally agreed that one of the reasons for 
the lack of success of the old fee system 
was lack of interest by the collecting 
agencies. The collecting agencies have 
not had manpower to collect fees and 
promote and enforce the program. I was 
told by the superintendent at Yellow- 
stone National Park last summer that 
this park had 2,700 campsites and a 
charge of $3 per day was made for each 
campsite and that campgrounds had 
been full most of the summer. He stated 
that the honor system is used providing 
people a place to leave their money, and 
45 percent had been paying. He stated 
that he had no manpower to enforce 
collection. Here we are losing millions 
of dollars and teaching people to cheat 
and become bad citizens. 

As a contrast, in the Pisgah National 
Forest in North Carolina in the congres- 
sional district that I represent, a charge 
of $1 per car has been made to enter a 
recreation area, regardless as to whether 
a person enters to just walk around, pic- 
nic, or for camping. There is an honor 
system that has been used but those who 
did not pay were frequently given cita- 
tions as they were leaving the area or 
while they were in it. It was estimated 
that collection is made from 98 percent. I 
received many letters from embittered 
constituents who were given citations, 
forcing them to go to court and pay $10. 
They could not understand why the For- 
est Service had no manpower to collect 
fees, but had manpower to make arrests 
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and they accused the Government of en- 
trapment. 

The honor system has not worked. 
People who pay cannot understand why 
so little effort has been made to collect 
from others using the same areas and 
facilities. 

The committee report on this bill 
States. “Unless a reasonable effort is 
made to collect from all visitors or users 
of a fee area, fees shall not be required 
of any user of that area.” That is the 
intent of this bill. H.R. 6730, as amended, 
provides that the moneys collected by 
the various agencies for either admis- 
sion fees—National Park Service only— 
or special recreation use fees—all agen- 
cies—are to be deposited into a special 
account in the land and water conser- 
vation fund to be reappropriated to the 
collecting agency for its use to accom- 
plish any authorized recreation objec- 
tive. When appropriated, these moneys 
could be used for example, to extend the 
season at popular campgrounds admin- 
istered by the collecting agency or to de- 
velop facilities which could otherwise not 
be funded, or for a master plan or wilder- 
ness study. 

The bill provides that at least 25 per- 
cent of the fees collected during the first 
5 years shall be used to promote and en- 
force the fee program. 

Finally, H.R. 6730 requires the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation to maintain sur- 
veillance over the activities of the vari- 
ous agencies and to report annually to 
the Congress concerning the golden 
eagle fee system. 

The golden eagle program expired on 
December 31, 1971. If action is not taken 
by Congress, the fee collection system 
will continue except the anual entrance 
permit, known as the Golden Eagle Pass- 
port, will be a thing of the past. Daily ad- 
mission charges will be made into parks 
and other recreation areas. In addition, 
special user charges will be made for 
camping and other uses of equipment as 
at present. The present poor enforce- 
ment system will continue. 

Mr. Speaker, the land and water con- 
servation program has been an outstand- 
ing success, and we are proud of that suc- 
cess. No one is more disappointed with 
the fact that the golden eagle part of 
of the program has not succeeded than 
are the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. We have 
reviewed it thoroughly on two different 
occasions, and we have inquired about 
it almost annually at oversight hearings 
since it was created in 1965, so we be- 
lieve we understand what is involved. 

The only conclusion which the com- 
mittee could reach is that the program 
should be revamped. The legislation 
which we recommend will, we believe, 
result in a reasonable, workable program. 
It should be an improvement over the 
present program. 

I urge Members of the House to ap- 
prove this bill as recommended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Say- 
Lor), the ranking Republican on our 
committee. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is unusual in one respect; it calls for no 
appropriation of any money, and will 
result in revenues being paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. This, in 
and of itself, makes it the most unusual 
of all the bills being considered here to- 
day under the suspension of the rules 
procedure. 

I rise in support of H.R. 6730, amend- 
ing the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965, as amendeca. This bill 
revises and extends the Federal recrea- 
tion fee system, popularly known as the 
Golden Eagle Passport System, charge- 
able at outdoor recreation areas oper- 
ated by the National Park Service, the 
National Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and other 
Federal agencies. 

The practice of charging fees for en- 
trance to or use of federally operated 
outdoor recreation areas was considered 
appropriate by the 88th Congress since 
those being charged received a direct 
benefit from the program and, it was 
thought, should be wliling to make a 
contribution toward expansion of the 
program. That assumption proved to be 
correct, but the assumption that a coor- 
dinated uniform fee system could be 
established for the myriad of agencies 
involved proved to be incorrect. By the 
90th Congress, it had become abundant- 
ly clear that cooperation among agen- 
cies was lacking and that receipts from 
the Golden Eagle Passport program 
were far below expectation. 

Congress therefore decided to cover a 
portion of the revenues from the Outer 
Continental Shelf receipts into the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund and to 
terminate the golden eagle program by 
March 31, 1970. Additionally, revenues 
collected in the future were to be placed 
in a separate account in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund to be reappro- 
priated to the collecting agency without 
prejudice to the amounts regularly ap- 
propriated. By 1970, partly because of 
growing public acceptance of the golden 
eagle program, a secretarial study of the 
fee program was directed and the life of 
the golden eagle was extended to Decem- 
ber 31 of this last year. 

H.R. 6730 was introduced as a direct 
result of that secretarial study. The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs has held extensive hearings on the 
proposal as well as on various related 
bills, including my bill, H.R. 1131, to pro- 
vide free golden eagles to persons 65 
years of age or older. In the opinion of 
the committee, this bill, as amended, pro- 
vides a reasonable fee program that 
should encourage public use of our out- 
door recreation areas without unjustly 
subsidizing users. 

Briefly, this bill provides that the 
Golden Eagle Passport will henceforth 
be available for admission only at units 
of the National Park System. It will re- 
main a $10 annual carload permit. Lesser 
charges would be permitted for daily and 
seasonal admission. Other agencies op- 
erating outdoor recreation areas would 
be prohibited from charging entrance 
fees. At units of the National Park Sys- 
tem and at all other federally operated 
recreation areas, special recreation use 
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fees would be imposed for the use of spe- 
cialized equipment and services. Special 
provisions for senior citizens are included 
in the bill, although not at the full meas- 
ure contemplated by H.R. 1131. The com- 
mittee assumed that senior citizens of 
limited means would probably limit their 
use of federally operated outdoor recrea- 
tion areas to those nearby their homes 
and that those able to travel could rea- 
sonably afford the fees charged at areas 
away from home. Consequently, the com- 
mittee has directed that the Secretary 
establish a program whereby persons 65 
years of age or older and their spouse 
would be permitted free access to na- 
tional park units within their State of 
residence. 

In keeping with the 1970 amendments 
to the act, the committee concluded that 
all fees collected should be deposited in 
a special account in the land and water 
conservation fund to credit of the col- 
lecting agency. These funds could be 
used by the collecting agency, when ap- 
propriated, for any authorized activity 
other than land acquisition. Twenty-five 
percent of those fees, however, are to be 
appropriated exclusively for fee collec- 
tion improvement. An example for which 
these fees might be used, in the case of 
the National Park Service, is to accel- 
erate their master planning activities. 
Defraying the cost of establishing and 
operating user reservation systems and 
extending seasons at camping grounds 
are other possible uses for which these 
funds could be appropriated. In order to 
facilitate the sale of the annual entrance 
permit, the committee has directed that 
it be made available at post offices 
throughout the country in much the 
same manner as the duck stamp is sold. 

One aspect of this bill that merits 
emphasis is the direction to the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation to periodically 
report to the Congress on present and 
potential fee collection areas with rec- 
ommendations for improvement, if any. 

I hope that direction will produce 
meaningful material for constructive 
innovation and not merely reams of data 
that could just as easily have been pro- 
duced by some data processing system. 

This bill carries no new price tag. It 
does, however, represent the result of a 
thoughtful approach toward establishing 
what this committee thinks is a realistic 
approach for fee collection at federally 
operated outdoor recreation areas. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, yielding. He and I have discussed 
this bill before; indeed, we discussed it 
on June 22, 1970, here on the floor of the 
House. 

If I understood his first qualification 
correctly, this will not involve entrance 
fees to Corps of Engineers impoundments 
but may allow “user fees” with an in- 
centive, all to be recovered unto the 
Treasury via the land and water conser- 
vation fund. Is that correct? 

Mr, SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL, And in that case it would 
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make me, as I have stated before, very 
strongly in favor of this program as long 
as it does not put us in the position of 
double jeopardy on entrance fees to nat- 
ural water impoundments by the Corps 
of Engineers, when the land was acquired 
on the basis of a promise of universal 
and perpetual access to such impound- 
ments. 

I understand, however, a similar bill 
has been considered in the other body 
and the report pertaining thereto does 
not make the specific exclusion that the 
bill reported by the House would as far 
as the Corps of Engineers entrance fees 
are concerned. I repeat, I am not refer- 
ring to “users” fees. I have always been 
in favor of those. 

Would it be the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman and the other gen- 
tlemen of the committee that the posi- 
tion of the House, as reported and hope- 
fully to be passed here, would prevail? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say under the 
rules adopted in our committee I can no 
longer tell you with assurance who the 
members of the conference committee 
will be, but as to following the pattern 
that has been followed by those repre- 
senting our committee in the past, I can 
assure you they will conscientiously en- 
deavor to support the position of the 
House in the conference. 

Mr, HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. I certainly would like 
to support that position without going 
into a long repetition of historical docu- 
mentation on how we have been up and 
down the hill on this type of provision 
before. Southwest Missouri contains 
many Federal impoundments construct- 
ed and maintained by the Corps of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army. Dur- 
ing the planning period and when the 
Corps was attempting to sell the peo- 
ple of the Ozark Hills on the advantages 
of these lakes and reservoirs for multi- 
purpose usage, and especially flood con- 
trol, we were assured that there would 
always be free access to water. 

In addition, to this, there are various 
congressional precedents in the Flood 
Control Acts of 1944, 1946, 1954, and 1962 
which reaffirm the principle of free ac- 
cess to inland public waters. This is cer- 
tainly not the time to break this equita- 
ble policy, and to break faith with the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long believed that 
the American people should not be 
charged or taxed, to gain access to their 
own lakes and reservoirs. Their hard- 
earned tax dollars financed these im- 
poundments, land acquisitions, and 
waters so that, therefore, any additional 
entrance fee constitutes double tax- 
ation. Also, I think the American people 
expect Congress to make clear, once and 
for all, the longstanding public policy of 
this country, of free entrance to use our 
reservoirs and lakes. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In further assurance to the 
gentleman from Missouri, let me say 
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that we have written into the bill pro- 
visions which would not permit the col- 
lection of fees in park areas even where 
there was an original binding agreement 
that the fee should not be charged. So 
there is a precedent in the bill for that 
which the gentleman from Missouri 
seeks. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Missouri that chair- 
man, WAYNE ASPINALL, authorized me to 
state that in conference he always en- 
deavors to support the position of the 
House, but he has strong feelings on this 
bill and he would endeavor especially 
hard to see that the bill comes out of con- 
ference in the form in which it has been 
considered here. 

I hope to be a member of the confer- 
ence committee myself, and I will take 
exactly the same position. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may use to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN) . 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as a coauthor of this 
legislation to improve and extend the 
golden eagle passport program, I am 
pleased that we have before us a perma- 
nent extension of the Golden Eagle 
passport. 

I fully share the fundamental philos- 
ophy upon which the Golden Eagle Pass- 
port is based. That is, that those who 
benefit most directly from access to our 
parks, forests, and other outdoor areas 
should be willing to absorb at least some 
portion of the costs of their acquisition 
and development. 

The Golden Eagle Passport provides a 
conveniently available and reasonably 
priced means to implement this concept. 
While the passport by no means covers 
the full cost of the activities its possesion 
permits, it does allow an additional 
source of funds for the land and water 
conservation fund, whose resources are 
used for the improvement of existing 
park and recreation lands and for the 
purchase of new ones. 

Significantly, this bill takes an im- 
portant step forward with its provision 
requiring the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish a free admission program 
for senior citizens. I hope this provision 
can be implemented as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

In addition, the bill permits the sale 
of Golden Eagle Passports in post offices. 
Nearly every American has easy access 
to a post office and, therefore, easy ac- 
cess to the Golden Eagle Passport pro- 
gram. 

Our outdoor recreation lands are a 
precious commodity. Those who use them 
should assist in their acquisition and 
maintenance and the Golden Eagle Pass- 
port is the best way to enable them to 
do so. I am delighted we have obtained 
a permanent extension. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 6730—as recommended— 
is to revise and extend the established 
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Federal recreation fee collection sys- 
tem, commonly known as the Golden 
Eagle Passport program. 

At the present time this program is 
effective at various outdoor recreation 
areas operated by the National Park 
Service, the National Forest Service and 
other Federal agencies. 

The “golden eagle” was born on Sep- 
tember 3, 1964, when the President 
signed into law one of the most signifi- 
cant conservation enactments of our 
time—the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act. 

One source of the money to be covered 
into that fund was to be the fees col- 
lected from those who used the recrea- 
tion areas. 

It was the feeling of Congress—and I 
think rightly so—that those who received 
the benefits should be willing to pay 
something for the benefit. 

Hence a coordinated fee system tor 
parks, forests, wildlife refuges, and other 
Federal outdoor recreation areas was 
envisaged. 

Although the land and water con- 
servation program has been a success, 
the contribution of the golden eagle pro- 
gram to that success has been minimal. 

I think it fair to say that the reason 
for this was that the agencies them- 
selves did not make an effort to push 
the program and the people themselves 
did not respond as anticipated. 

During the 90th Congress it became 
clear that, if the land and water con- 
servation program were to succeed, new 
sources of revenues were needed. The fee 
program was not providing the funds 
as had been projected. 

The 1968 amendments to the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act recognized 
the fact that the fee program had pro- 
duced less revenues than anticipated. 

Fee collection was nevertheless deemed 
desirable. 

In 1970, partly because of growing 
public acceptance of the “Golden Eagle 
Passport,” Congress determined to ex- 
tend its life to December 31, 1971, to in- 
crease the annual charge to $10, and to 
direct a secretarial study of the fee pro- 
gram. 

That study, submitted to Congress in 
March of 1971, is a matter of record. 

H.R. 6730 was introduced as a result. 

The subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation held extensive hearings 
on the proposal, and, after considering 
alternative proposals and refinements, 
reported the bill before us today. 

H.R. 6730, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
continues the $10 annual carload “gold- 
en eagle passport,” but limits its use, 
and the charging of any other entrance 
fees, to units of the national park system. 

Lesser fees, but not more than $3, 
are authorized to be charged for daily 
and seasonal admission. 

Reasonable use fees, as distinguished 
from entrance fees, are to be imposed 
by other agencies providing facilities, 
equipment, or services at Federal ex- 
pense. 

All of the fees are to be deposited in a 
special account, in, but separate from, 
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the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
to supplement regular appropriations of 
each collecting agency. 

In order to facilitate sale of the gold- 
en eagle, it is to be available at post 
offices. 

Special consideration is to be accorded 
persons 65 years of age and older and 
their spouses. They are to be given free 
annual entrance permits valid at park 
units in their State of residence. 

Lastly, at the request of collecting 
agencies, at least 25 percent of fees col- 
lected may be used for a 5-year period, 
to promote fee-collection efforts. 

I want to point out to my colleagues 
that there are no additional costs, other 
than those presently attributable to the 
costs of administering this program, en- 
gendered by this legislation. 

I urge the favorable vote of my col- 
leagues for H.R. 6730. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from North Carolina yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR, I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest concept on national parks involves 
putting them in the vicinity of large ur- 
ban areas, you know. I wonder whether 
there will be some inconsistency if it is 
possible to charge fees for admission to 
parks in those areas. Would there be 
some inconsistency between that practice 
and the objective of urban national 
parks, which is to open up these areas to 
people from the inner cities who may 
not be able to afford the fees? Can you 
shed any light on whether this bill will 
give the Interior Department any au- 
thority to improve admission fees for en- 
trance to such parks? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I would like to state to 
the gentleman that most of the areas he 
is referring to established in urban areas 
are designated as “national recreation 
areas” or “national seashore” or “lake- 
shore areas.” 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. They are not designated 
as national parks. This legislation au- 
thorizes the charging of entrance fees 
in national parks, national historical 
sites, national monuments, and national 
battlefields. We now have entrance fees 
being charged in all of these areas. It 
does not authorize charging of entrance 
fees in national recreation areas or na- 
tional seashore or lakeshore areas. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 6730, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 1893) 
to restore the golden eagle program to 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act, provide for an annual camping per- 
mit, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

5. 1893 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1, except subsection (c), of the Act of July 
15, 1968 (82 Stat. 354) as amended by 
section 1 of the Act of July 7, 1970 (84 
Stat. 410) and section 210 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 746), as amended, 
are repealed. 

Sec, 2. The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended, 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (c) of section 2 as added 
by the Act of July 15, 1968, is redesignated 
as subsection (d). 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 2 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) ENTRANCE AND RECREATION FEES; Es- 
TABLISHMENT; REGULATION; ENFORCEMENT.— 

“All proceeds from fees established pursu- 
ant to this Act: Provided, That nothing in 
this Act shall affect any rights or authority 
of the States with respect to fish and wildlife, 
nor shall this Act repeal any provision of law 
that permits States or political subdivisions 
to share in the revenues from Federal lands 
or affect any contract heretofore entered into 
by the United States that provides that such 
revenues collected at particular Federal areas 
shall be credited to specific purposes. 

“The President is authorized to provide 
for the designation of land and water areas 
administered by or under the authority of 
the National Park Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Bureau of Reclamation, Forest Serv- 
ice, Corps of Engineers, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the United States section of the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion (United States and Mexico) at which 
recreation fees are to be charged, and to 
provide for the establishment and revision 
of such fees as follows: 

“(i) A fee of not more than $10 for an an- 
nual permit payable by a person entering an 
area so designated by a private noncommer- 
cial vehicle which, if paid, shall excuse the 
purchaser and all persons accompanying him 
in such vehicle from payment of any other 
fee for admission to that area and all other 
areas administered by or under the au- 
thority of such agencies, except areas which 
are designated by the President as not being 
within the coverage of the fee, during the 
year for which the fee has been paid. Such 
permit shall be designated a “Golden Eagle 
Passport”. 

“(ii) A fee of not more than $25 for an 
annual recreation permit which shall entitle 
the purchaser and all persons accompanying 
him in a private noncommercial vehicle to 
all the benefits included under clause (i) 
of this paragraph and in addition shall en- 
title the purchaser to enter any designated 
grea and to utilize camping and other facili- 
ties provided therein without payment of 
any other supplemental fees except areas 
which are designated by the President as not 
being within coverage of the permit, during 
the year for which the fee has been paid. Any 
citizen of the United States, entitled to re- 
ceive a Golden Eagle Passport at no charge 
as provided elsewhere in this section, shall 
be entitled to obtain an annual recreation 
permit at a fee of not more than $15 upon 
presentation of proof of age. Such permit 
shall be designated a “Golden Eagle Recrea- 
tion Passport”. 

“(iii) Fees for daily and multiple-visit 
entrance permits payable by persons who 
choose not to purchase the annual en- 
trance permit authorized pursuant to clause 
{i) of this paragraph. Such permits shall 
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be valid at only one area so designated, only 
during the day or period for which the fee 
has been paid, and only in accordance with 
regulations applying to that area. 

“(iv) Fees for supplemental permits for 
the use of specialized sites, facilities, equip- 
ment, or services provided by the United 
States within any area so designated. Such 
fees may be in addition to the annual fee 
provided for in clause (ii) of this para- 
graph. 

“(v) Fees for special recreation permits 
for uses such as group activities, recreation 
events, motorized recreation vehicles, and 
other specialized recreation uses. 

“The above fees may be charged for access 
to or use of any Federal land area or recrea- 
tional facility where fee collection is deter- 
mined to be economically and administra- 
tively feasible. 

“Entrance and admission fees may be 
charged at areas administered primarily for 
scenic, scientific, historical, cultural, or rec- 
reation purposes. No entrance or admis- 
sion fee shall be charged except at such areas 
or portions thereof administered by a Fed- 
eral agency where recreation facilities or 
services are provided at Federal expense. No 
fee of any kind shall be charged by a Fed- 
eral agency under any provision of this Act 
for use of any waters. 

“User fees at recreation areas administered 
by the United States at Federal lakes and 
reservoirs shall be collected by officers and 
employees only from users oy highly de- 
veloped facilities constructed for reasons of 
public health, safety, and convenience, and 
which require a schedule of regular main- 
tenance and supervision. Fees shall not be 
collected for entrance or access to or use of 
water areas, undeveloped or lightly de- 
veloped shoreland, picnic grounds, overlook 
sites, scenic drives, or boat launching ramps 
where no mechanical or hydraulic equip- 
ment is provided. 

“The President shall provide for the de- 
velopment of appropriate guidelines for the 
establishment of a system of standardized 
fees. It is the intent of this Act that com- 
parable fees should be charged by the sev- 
eral Federal agencies for comparable sery- 
ices and facilities. 

“All fees established under this Act shall 
be fair and equitable: Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall require that any fee 
be established at the same level charged by 
non-Federal public recreation agencies and 
by private enterprises for comparable fa- 
cilities and services. 

“The above fees may not be charged to 
any person who (1) is engaged in commer- 
cial or other activities not related to recrea- 
tion; (2) is traveling over any national park- 
Way or any road or highway established as 
part of the Federal-aid system, as defined 
in title 23, United States Code, section 101, 
or any road within the national forest system 
or within Corps of Engineers project bound- 
aries, commonly used by the public as a 
means of travel between two places either or 
both of which are outside of the designated 
fee area; (3) is exercising a right of access to 
any land in which such person has any 
property right if such land is within a des- 
ignated fee area; (4) has a right of access or 
hunting and fishing privileges under a speci- 
fic provision of law or treaty; or (5) is en- 
gaged in the conduct of official Federal, State, 
or local government business. 

“Clear notice that a fee has been estab- 
lished pursuant to this subsection shall be 
posted at each area to which it is applicable. 
The head of each Federal department and 
agency referred to in this subsection is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the collection of the fees established pur- 
suant to this subsection for areas under his 
administration or authority: Provided fur- 
ther, That except as provided above, no free 
permits shall be issued to any Member of 
Congress or other Federal, State, or local 
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government official. The collection of fees for 
the annual recreation permits, established 
pursuant to clauses (i) and (il) of the sec- 
ond paragraph of this subsection, may be 
made by the head of such agency directly or 
by contract with any private or public agen- 
cy. Any such contract may provide that the 
contractor will receive not more than 10 per 
centum of the total fees he collects for any 
one calendar year, and may be subject to 
such other terms and conditions as the 
agency head deems proper. 

“Any person authorized by the head of a 
Federal agency referred to in this subsec- 
tion to enforce any rules or regulations is- 
sued under this subsection may, within areas 
under the administration or authority of 
such agency head and with or, if the offense 
is committed in his presence, without a 
warrant, arrest any person who violates such 
rules and regulations. Any person so arrested 
may be tried and sentenced by the United 
States magistrate specifically designated for 
that purpose by the court by which he was 
appointed, in the same manner and subject 
to the same conditions as provided in title 
18, United States Code, section 3401, sub- 
sections (b), (c), (d), and (e), as amended. 
Any violations of the rules and regulations 
issued under this subsection shall be punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $100.” 

“No citizen of the United States who is 
sixty-five years of age or over shall be re- 
quired to pay any entrance or admission fee 
for entry or admission to any area or areas 
covered by clause (i) of this subsection.” 
Such citizens will be given a nontransfera-~ 
ble Golden Age Passport which will be re- 
newable each year. This permit will be equal, 
in all respects, to the Golden Eagle Passport 
described in clause (i) of this subsection. 

Sec. 3. Section 7 of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 903) 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“except to the extent that the head of a 
Federal agency referred to in said section 
determines to be necessary to advertise and 
promote any recreation fees established pur- 
suant to section 2(a) of this Act". 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
may establish and collect use or royalty fees 
for the manufacture, reproduction, or use of 
“The Golden Eagle Insignia”, originated by 
the Department of the Interior and an- 
nounced in the December 3, 1970, issue of 
the Federal Register (35 Federal Register 
18376) as the official symbol for Federal rec- 
reation areas designated for recreation fee 
collection. Any fees collected pursuant to 
this subsection shall be covered into the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

(b) Chapter 33 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section thereto: 

“$1715, ‘The Golden Eagle Insignia’ 

“As used in this section, ‘The Golden 
Eagle Insignia’ means the words “The Golden 
Eagle’ and the representation of an Ameri- 
can Golden Eagle (colored gold) and a family 
group (colored midnight blue) enclosed 
within a circle (colored white with a mid- 
night blue border) framed by a rounded tri- 
angle (colored gold with a midnight blue 
border) which was originated by the De- 
partment of the Interior as the official sym- 
bol for Federal recreation fee areas. 

“Whoever, except as authorized under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior, knowingly manufactures, re- 
produces, or uses ‘The Golden Eagle Insignia’, 
or any facsimile thereof, in such a manner 
as is likely to cause confusion, or to cause 
mistake, or to deceive, shall be fined not 
more than $250 or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both. 

“The use of any such emblem, sign, insig- 
nia, or words which was lawful on the date 
of enactment of the Land and Water Con- 
-servation Fund.. Amendments Act of 1971, 
shall not be a violation of this section. 
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“A violation of this section may be en- 
joined at the suit of the Attorney General, 
upon complaint by the Secretary of the In- 
terior,” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 33 immediately 
preceding section 701 of title 18 is amended 
by adding at the end thereon: 

“715. 'The Golden Eagle Insignia’.” 

(d) The rights in “The Golden Eagie In- 
signia” under this Act, shall terminate if 
the use by the Secretary of the Interior of 
“The Golden Eagle Insignia” is abandoned. 
Nonuse for a continuous period of two years 
shall constitute abandonment. 

Src. 5. Subsection (a) of section 6 of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, as amended, is amended (1) by de- 
leting the period at the end of paragraph 
(2) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”; and (2) by 
adding immediately after paragraph (2) 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) For defraying expenses incurred in 
connection with the operation and main- 
tenance of Federal recreation facilities in or 
around Federal lakes and reservoirs admin- 
istered by the Corps of Engineers, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, or the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and for recreation areas located on 
public domain lands administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management.” 

Sec. 6. The President shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress within one year follow- 
ing the approval of this Act on the progress 
which has been made to achieve a system of 
standardized fees. 

Sec. 7. This Act may be cited as the “Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Amendments 
Act of 1971”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 1893 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 6730, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund Act of 1965, as amended, 
and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6730) was 
laid on the table. 


BUFFALO NATIONAL RIVER, ARK. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
8382) to provide for the establishment 
of the Buffalo National River in the State 
of Arkansas, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of conserving and interpreting an 
area containing unique scenic and scientific 
features, and preserving as a free-flowing 
stream an important segment of the Buffalo 
River in Arkansas for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations, the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) may establish 
and administer the Buffalo National River. 
The boundaries of the national river shall be 
as generally depicted on the drawing entitled 
“Proposed Buffalo National River" numbered 
NR~-BUF-7103 and dated December 1987, 
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which shall be on file and available for pub- 
lic inspection in the offices of the National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, The 
Secretary is authorized to make minor revi- 
sions of the boundaries of the national river 
when necessary, after advising the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate in writing, but the 
total acreage within such boundaries shall 
not exceed ninety-five thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River, the Secretary may ac- 
quire lands and waters or interests therein 
by donation, purchase, or exchange, except 
that lands owned by the State of Arkansas or 
@ political subdivision thereof may be ac- 
quired only by donation: Provided, That the 
Secretary may, with funds appropriated for 
development of the area, reimburse such 
State for its share of the cost of facilities de- 
veloped on State park lands if such facilities 
were developed in a manner approved by the 
Secretary and if the development of such fa- 
cilities commenced subsequent to the enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided further, That 
such reimbursement shall not exceed a total 
of $375,000. When an individual tract of land 
is only partly within the boundaries of the 
national river, the Secretary may acquire all 
of the tract by any of the above methods in 
order to avoid the payment of severance costs. 
Land so acquired outside of the boundaries 
of the national river may be exchanged by 
the Secretary for non-Federal lands within 
the national river boundaries, and any por- 
tion of the land not utilized for such ex- 
changes may be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 377; 40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), as amended. 
With the concurrence of the agency having 
custody thereof, any Federal property within 
the boundaries of the national river may be 
transferred without consideration to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary for 
administration as part of the national river. 

(b) Except for property which the Sec- 
retary determines to be necessary for the 
purposes of administration, development, 
access or public use, an owner or owners 
(hereafter referred to as “owner’) of any 
improved property which is used solely for 
noncommercial residential purposes on the 
date of its acquisition by the Secretary or 
any owner of lands used solely for agri- 
cultural purposes (including, but not lim- 
ited to, grazing) may retain, as a condition 
of the acquisition of such property or lands, 
a right of use and occupancy of such prop- 
erty for such residential or agricultural pur- 
poses. The term of the right retained shall 
expire upon the death of the owner or the 
death of his spouse, whichever occurs later, 
or in lieu thereof, after a definite term which 
shall not exceed twenty-five years after the 
date of acquisition. The owner shall elect, at 
the time of conveyance, the term of the right 
reserved. The Secretary shall pay the owner 
the fair market value of the property on the 
date of such acquisition, less the fair market 
value of the term retained by the owner. 
Such right may, during its existence, be 
conveyed or transferred, but all rights of use 
and occupancy shall be subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate to assure the use of such property in 
accordance with the purposes of this Act. 
Upon a determination that the property, or 
any portion thereof, has ceased to be used in 
accordance with such terms and conditions, 
the Secretary may terminate the right of use 
and occupancy by tendering to the holder of 
such right an amount equal to the fair mar- 
ket value, as of the date of the tender, of 
that portion of the right which remains un- 
expired on the date of termination. 

(c) As used in this section the term “im- 
proved property” means a detached - year- 
round one-family dwelling which serves as 
the owner’s permanent place of aboue at the 
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time of acquisition, and construction of 
which was begun before September 3, 1969, 
together with so much of the land on which 
the dwelling is situated, the said land being 
in the same ownership as the dwelling, as 
the Secretary shall designate to be reason- 
ably necessary for the enjoyment of the 
dwelling for the sole purpose of noncom- 
mercial residential use. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing and fishing on lands and waters under 
his jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River in accordance with 
applicable Federal and State laws, except 
that he may designate zones where and es- 
tablish periods when, no hunting or fishing 
shall be permitted for reasons of public 
safety, administration, fish or wildlife man- 
agement, or public use and enjoyment. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, any rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be put into effect only after con- 
sultation with the Arkansas Fish and Game 
Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Federal Power Commission 
shall not license the construction of any 
dam, water conduit, reservoir, powerhouse, 
transmission line, or other project works un- 
der the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 1063), as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 79la et seq.), on or di- 
rectly affecting the Buffalo National River 
and no department or agency of the United 
States shall assist by loan, grant, license, or 
otherwise in the construction of any water 
resources project that would have a direct 
and adverse effect on the values for which 
such river is established, as determined by 
the Secretary. Nothing contained in the fore- 
going sentence, however, shall preclude li- 
censing of, or assistance to, developments 
below or above the Buffalo National River or 
on any stream tributary thereto which will 
not invade the area or unreasonably diminish 
the scenic, recreational, and fish and wild- 
life values present in the area on the date of 
approval of this Act. No department or 
agency of the United States shall recommend 
authorization of any water resources project 
that would have a direct and adverse effect 
on the values for which such river is estab- 
lished, as determined by the Secretary, nor 
shall such department or agency request ap- 
propriations to begin construction on any 
such project, whether heretofore or here- 
after authorized, without, at least sixty days 
in advance, (i) advising the Secretary, in 
writing, of its intention so to do and (ii) 
reporting to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives and the United States Sen- 
ate, respectively, the nature of the project 
involved and the manner in which such 
project would conflict with the purposes of 
this Act or would affect the national river 
and the values to be protected by it under 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall administer, pro- 
tect, and develop the Buffalo National River 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 
et seq.), as amended and supplemented; ex- 
cept that any other statutory authority avail- 
able to the Secretary for the conservation 
and management of natural resources may 
be utilized to the extent he finds such au- 
thority will further the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Within three years from the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
review the area within the boundaries of the 
national river and shall report to the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with subsections 3(c) 
and 3(d) of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 890; 
16 U.S.C. 1132 (c) and (d) ), his recommenda- 
tion as to the suitability or nonsuitability 
of any area within the national river for 
preservation as & wilderness, and any desig- 
nation of any such area as a wilderness, shall 
be accomplished in accordance with said sub- 
sections of the Wilderness Act. 

Sec. 7. For the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands, there are authorized to 
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be appropriated not more than $16,115,000. 
For development of the national river, there 
are authorized to be appropriated not more 
than $283,000 in fiscal year 1974; $2,923,000 
in fiscal year 1975; $3,643,000 in fiscal year 
1976; $1,262,000 in fiscal year 1977; and 
$1,260,000 in fiscal year 1978. The sums 
appropriated each year shall remain available 
until expended. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to recom- 
mend the enactment of H.R. 8382 by our 
colleague from the State of Arkansas 
(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT). This legislation 
provides for the creation of the Buffalo 
National River which is located in the 
Ozark country in northern Arkansas. 

DESCRIPTION AND SIZE 


Late last spring, I had an opportunity 
to visit this area briefly to see for my- 
self the values which it has to offer for 
the future enjoyment of the people of the 
Nation. 

The river itself, of course, is the prime 
resource. From the time when the au- 
tumn rains begin, until the dry season 
which begins in the early summer, the 
entire river provides an outstanding op- 
portunity for those who like to canoe or 
float. While some parts of the river may 
not be navigable for the entire year, the 
stream provides an excellent fishery 
habitat. It is relatively warm, unpolluted 
waters and gravelly streambed make it a 
classic smallmouth bass stream. 

It would be difficult to enjoy the river, 
without enjoying the scenery, as well. 
The entire area offers the photographer 
an outstanding landscape to pursue his 
hobby. Multicolored cliffs, spectacular 
rock formations and forested hillsides 
are interspersed along the practically 
undeveloped riverway. 

Naturally, such an area offers many 
associated recreational opportunities. 
Scenic vistas from the overhanging cliffs 
and interesting valleys and caves along 
the river provide the hiker, camper, and 
explorer with some relatively rare oppor- 
tunities to escape from the day-to-day 
routine of the urban life. 

In addition to all of these other fea- 
tures, Mr. Speaker, it is believed that this 
area may contain some valuable archeo- 
logical sites. To date there has been no 
systematic effort to examine these val- 
ues, but there have been several inter- 
esting discoveries which suggest that 
evidence of prehistoric times might be 
found and artifacts of more recent times 
have been uncovered in various places. 

RECREATION POTENTIAL 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost unbelievable 
that a resource of the magnitude of this 
area remains available today. Here in 
one long, but compact unit we have an 
opportunity to protect for all time a pure, 
free-flowing river with an amazing com- 
bination of values. It is fair to say that 
the Buffalo River, with its clean waters, 
its sports fishery and its associated 
water-oriented recreation values, com- 
bined with its scenic, natural, scientific, 
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historical, and cultural qualities make it 
one of the outstanding conservation op- 
portunities anywhere in the country. 

More than 15 million people live near 
enough to the Ozark country to drive 
there in 1 day. Properly developed, the 
area can support a tremendous visitor 
load without giving the visitor the feel- 
ing of being crowded. In fact, it is esti- 
mated if the development program is 
undertaken promptly, the annual visita- 
tion rate will approach 2,000,000 visits 
after the first 5 years. 

DISTINCTION WITH WILD AND SCENIC RIVERS 
PROGRAM 

The area involved in this proposal 
stretches some 132 miles from the Ozark 
National Forest to its confluence with 
the White River. All but the upper 
reaches of the river are included in the 
proposal, and the remainder—about 16 
miles—is within the national forest. The 
lands which are deemed worthy of in- 
clusion in the boundaries total 95,730 
acres and the corridor will vary in width 
from a half mile to about 4 miles depend- 
ing on the nature of the adjacent lands 
and the potential which they offer for 
supplemental recreation opportunities. 

Unlike the wild and scenic rivers pro- 
gram which is much more limited in 
size—100 acres per mile on both sides of 
the river—the national river will be 
administered in a manner similar to a 
national recreation area. Except for lands 
needed for public use, access and develop- 
ment, qualifying residents will be entitled 
to retain a right of use and occupancy 
of their homes and farmlands for their 
lifetime or for a period of 25 years if 
they wish. Of course, they will be com- 
pensated for the interest in the land 
which is acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION AND AMENDMENTS 

This legislation has been carefully re- 
viewed by the Members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. It has 
the endorsement or the congressional 
delegation from the State of Arkansas 
and it has the enthusiastic support of the 
Governor and other State officials. 

For the most part, the committee 
amendments bring this legislation into 
conformity with the standards required 
at other areas which are comparable in 
nature. 

The committee amendments do include 
one unprecedented change which results 
from unique circumstances. This amend- 
ment provides that the State of Arkansas 
may be reimbursed for its share of the 
cost of facilities which are to be devel- 
oped in the future at a State park area 
which it has agreed to donate to the 
Federal Government for the purposes of 
the national river. 

The State of Arkansas has approved a 
bond issue for state park improvements 
and secured a matching EDA grant. It 
has money available and plans made to 
make needed improvements at the Buf- 
falo River State Park. The improvements 
include the installation of water and 
sewage facilities so as to control pollution 
as larger crowds visit the park. They 
include an underground electrical system, 
more adequate restrooms, additional pic- 
nic units, campgrounds and facilities. 
These plans have been approved by the 
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National Park Service to assure their 
compatibility with the development plans 
contemplated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The reimbursement authorized is for 
State funds used to make improvements 
after the bill is enacted into law—not for 
existing State park facilities which will 
be donated. The amount involved cannot 
exceed $375,000 and repayment is to be 
without interest. 

Since construction costs are escalating 
each year, adopting the amendment will 
not only make the needed improvements 
available years earlier, but also may save 
the Government money in the long run. 
To my knowledge, no other State has 
offered to advance funds to make needed 
improvements in this manner. Of course, 
no reimbursement could be made unless 
appropriations for that purpose are ap- 
proved by Congress. 

cost 


Altogether, it is estimated that the 
land acquisition program will require the 
investment of $16,115,000 and the bill 
contains the usual limitation on appro- 
priations in this regard. These funds, as 
everyone knows, will be appropriated 
from the land and water conservation 
fund which was established for this 


purpose, 

Under the terms of the bill, develop- 
ment of the area is authorized in annual 
installments, rather than in the usual 
lump sum. As the Members of the House 
are well aware, the development of our 
park and recreation areas is proceeding 
at a snail’s pace. The language contained 
in this legislation is an honest attempt 
to prompt the Park Service, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Office of 
Management and Budget to complete the 
job which they have indicated needs to 
be done. Far too many projects have 
been authorized where little or no devel- 
ment work has been done and we all 
know that construction costs are esca- 
lating rapidly. 

In this case, if the funds are not re- 
quested in accordance with the schedule 
which the Department submitted with 
the sanction of the Office of Management 
and Budget, then the authority to make 
the appropriations will lapse and the 
agency will be required to come back to 
the Congress to explain why the work 
has not been done and why the funds 
were not requested. We think this is a far 
better procedure than granting the usual 
lump sum development ceiling with a 
provision permitting the authorization be 
be automatically increased if construc- 
tion is delayed, because that procedure 
has not been conducive to the orderly 
completion of the projects recommended. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8382 provides for 
the creation of an outstanding new addi- 
tion to the national park system. I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
recommend its approval by the Members 
of the House and I urge its adoption, as 
amended. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I have asked for this 
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time for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man a question. 

The State of Arkansas has already 
made some substantial improvement, 
and the reimbursement feature of this 
measure is for improvements made after 
the passage of this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAYLOR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. And the amendment so provides 
only for reimbursements made after the 
passage of the bill. The park as it now is 
would be donated. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8382, a bill providing for 
the establishment of the Buffalo Na- 
tional River in the State of Arkansas, 
and for other purposes. 

The Buffalo River, from its beginning 
in the Ozark National Forest to its con- 
fiuence with the White River, some 148 
miles away, is a beautiful natural river. 
It is still a free-flowing stream of crystal- 
clear water. It abounds with fish. Its 
banks are scenic. And in my opinion, 
the outdoor recreational opportunities it 
provides should be conserved for all the 
American people. The Secretary of the 
Interior’s Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and 
Monuments thought so in 1963, and in 
1969 legislation passed the other body 
to establish the Buffalo as a national 
river. I am in favor of establishing the 
Buffalo as a national river—all 95,730 
acres of its lands and waters. And I sin- 
cerely urge my colleagues’ support for 
that purpose. There are two things about 
H.R. 8382 that bother me, however, and 
I think that the record should reflect 
these reservations lest we establish prece- 
dent detrimental to salutory past prac- 
tices of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and this Congress. 

The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, 78 
Stat. 906, for which I and many others 
interested in preserving our natural as- 
sets worked long and hard, provides a 
method whereby rivers such as the Buf- 
falo can be added as components of a 
national wild and scenic rivers system. 
The argument has been made that the 
Buffalo and its environs are too large an 
area to fit within the formula of that 
act—or, conversely, that land worthy of 
protection would not be so protected and 
hence lost to development. The argument 
is convincing. Nevertheless, I would 
rather have seen the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act alteréd to accommodate this 
river. Establishment of this river as a 
national river by means other than the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act will work no 
harm provided it is understood that this 
legislation is an attempt to accommo- 
date a unique situation, not an attempt 
to undermine the policy of the United 
States as set forth in that act. 

H.R. 8382 contains authorization to 
reimburse the State of Arkansas up to 
$375,000 for improvements it intends to 
make at a State park slated for inclusion 
within the national river. That money is 
to come from the funds authorized for 
appropriation for development purposes 
by this bill. This is the first time in my 
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memory that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has approved of such 
a measure. In behalf of the proposition, 
it must be stated that the State of Arkan- 
sas has indicated that it will donate that 
State park as well as another and 1,500 
acres of State game management lands. 
The State has already obligated itself to 
a matching fund grant from the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration for 
construction of the facilities which in- 
clude recreation oriented conveniences 
and a sewage and water treatment facil- 
ity. And the legislation does provide that 
reimbursement may be made only for 
those facilities constructed after this bill 
becomes law and only for those facilities 
developed in a manner approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. I do not ques- 
tion the reasonableness of the reim- 
bursement provision. I do want to caution 
against its becoming a precedent. I do 
not object to that provision, provided it 
is understood that this, too, is an attempt 
at accommodation of a unique situation, 
not the precurser of a practice of the 
committee. 

With the two caveats I have cited in 
mind, I think that this legislation is a 
significant step forward in preserving 
the remaining natural areas in this 
country and I urge its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
SKUBITZ). 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 8382—a bill providing 
for the establishment of the Buffalo Na- 
tional River in the State of Arkansas. 

This river is one of the last significant 
free-flowing natural rivers in the coun- 
try—a fact that has been officially rec- 
ognized by the Secretary of Interior’s 
Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings and Monuments. 

The river originates in the Ozark 
Mountains and flows eastwardly through 
four counties to join with the White 
River some 148 miles from the beginning. 

Along the stream—the scenery is con- 
stantly changing—from forested hills to 
high cliff walls interspersed with caves 
and waterfalls. 

The river is suitable for canoeing and 
for float trips. 

It is an understatement to say that 
the river is remarkably beautiful. 

H.R. 8382 would create a corridor of 
132 miles along the river starting within 
the Ozark National Forest—95,730 acres 
would be incorporated in the national 
river. 

Only a small portion of that acreage 
is presently in Federal ownership—950 
acres. 

About 3,950 acres are in State owner- 
ship. Over 90,000 are privately owned. 

In order to reduce the necessity for 
immediate acquisition of privately owned 
lands, three zones will be established. A 
development zone of about 9,000 acres 
will have to be acquired to develop 
needed visitor facilities. 

A conservation zone of about 78,000 
acres would be established wherein 
owners of residential or agricultural 
properties would be permitted to retain a 
right of use and occupancy for a life or 
25-year term, provided that for resi- 
dential property, to be eligible, construc- 
tion thereof must have begun before 
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September 3, 1969—the date the other 
body first approved the legislation. 

A private-use zone of about 9,400 acres 
would be established wherein private 
ownership would be permitted subject to 
scenic controls and rights-of-ways for 
necessary access. Most of the land in 
that area is used for farming. 

Because almost all of the lands along 
the river are in private ownership ac- 
quisition costs are substantial—$16,115,- 
000. State-owned lands—including the 
Buffalo River State Park and the Lost 
Valley State Park which will be within 
the borders of the national river—are 
to be donated. 

Authorized appropriations for devel- 
opment within the national river are 
prescribed for 5 years in annual in- 
stallments beginning fiscal year 1974 and 
totaling $9,371,000. 

The sum of $375,000 is authorized to 
be reimbursed to the State of Arkansas 
for improvement at the Buffalo River 
State Park which the State is obligated 
to make under a matching funds con- 
tract with the Economic Development 
Administration—provided the Secretary 
of the Interior approves the facilities and 
they are constructed subsequent to the 
date this bill becomes law. 

It seems eminently reasonable to au- 
thorize suc’: a reimbursement, although 
somewhat unusual, since the State is 
going to donate the parklands on which 
the facilities will be constructed to the 
Federal Government for inclusion in the 
national river and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to construct similar 
if not identical facilities. 

This national river could have been 
established under the Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act—82 Stat. 906. This legislation 
goes further than that act which was 
designed to protect rivers and areas of 
smaller magnitude: river corridors aver- 
aging no more than 100 acres per mile on 
both sides of the river. 

Establishment of this national river 
will afford recreation opportunity for 
some 15 million people living within a 
day’s drive. At the same time this out- 
standing recreation resource will be pre- 
served for generations of Americans. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to associate myself with previous 
remarks of my colleagues on this bill. It 
is an amended version of the proposal 
which I introduced in the 90th and sub- 
sequent Congresses. 

In brief, the Buffalo River flows almost 
entirely within the congressional district 
I represent. H.R. 8382 establishes the 
Buffalo as a national river to be main- 
tained as a free-flowing stream. 

It sets up a federally owned and super- 
vised area along 132 miles of the river, 
comprised of 95,730 acres of land and 
water, to be administered by the Sec- 
retary of Interior as a unit of the Na- 
tional Parks System. 

It is a beautiful river in an unspoiled 
and beautiful land. 

The proposal has its controversial as- 
pects. Many of those people whose living 
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places and ways of life would be affected 
find understandable cause to oppose this 
bill. 

Yet there is confirmation for the wis- 
dom of establishing this national river 
for future generations to enjoy. 

No sounder basis can be cited than the 
approval of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, The action 
followed extensive committee inquiry and 
investigation as directed by its distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) whose support 
for sound environmental causes is known 
to us all, For his wise leadership in assur- 
ing a complete examination of this pro- 
posal, Iam deeply grateful. 

I wish also to express special apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Parks and Recreation, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR) 
for his astute shaping of the legislation. 

Of immense help was the good coun- 
sel of the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). Both he and 
the gentlernan from North Carolina 
(Mr. TAYLOR) visited the Buffalo area 
to become more knowledgeable about 
this beautiful land, as did the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JOHNSON). 

My neighbor and colleague, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Parks and Recreation, Mr. 
Sxusirz, knows the area quite well, and 
has counseled with me numerous times 
on this legislation. 

For their personal expenditure of time 
and effort, they have the thanks of those 
who have long sought enactment of this 
bill. A full measure of appreciation in 
fact, goes to all the members of the com- 
mittee and the efficient and hard-work- 
ing professional staff members, too. 

This is true, I am sure, of my col- 
league from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER), 
who in this Congress introduced an iden- 
tical measure to mine; of the other 
members of the Arkansas House delega- 
tion, Mr. Mitts and Mr. Pryor, we are 
united in support of the bill. So, too, are 
our colleagues in the other body, Senator 
MCCLELLAN and Senator FULBRIGHT, who 
introduced Buffalo River legislation, as I 
did, beginning with the 90th Congress. 

There are many, many others to thank 
for their constructive assistance. Mem- 
bers of the Ozark Society of Arkansas, 
dedicated to the preservation of our 
great outdoor resources, gave unremit- 
ting support to the legislation. 

The press has given strong support to 
the concept. In my district I wish to 
single out the backing of the Southwest 
American of Fort Smith and the North- 
west Times of Fayetteville. 

Elsewhere in Arkansas, the Pine Bluff 
Commercial, the Arkansas Democrat, 
and the Arkansas Gazette have been ac- 
tive editorial proponents of the measure, 
as have many other newspapers. 

So many have been so helpful. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill presented to the 
House today takes what I hope will be 
the final form of the law. It contains de- 
tails important to the success of estab- 
lishing the Buffalo as a national river. 

The committee amended my original 
bill in several respects. 

I would have preferred a land acquisi- 
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tion provision for “35-years or life oc- 
cupancy” but am pleased for the “25- 
years or life occupancy” provision. 

I would have preferred January 1971 as 
the date limiting reimbursement for 
property improvements, but I accept with 
thanks the committee suggestion of Sep- 
tember 13, 1969, the date on which the 
other body first passed a similar bill. 

I regret the deletion of my proposal for 
a special Federal payment to compensate 
the counties for their losses of taxable 
lands. However, I accept the judgment 
of the committee that such action would 
set an unrealistic precedent. 

Most pleasing is the provision reim- 
bursing the State of Arkansas up to $37,- 
000 for Buffalo River development work 
it undertakes after enactment of the leg- 
islation, as a result of contractual ar- 
rangements recently accepted, It was 
most gratifying that the committee ap- 
proved this fair and equitable provision, 
having assured itself of the close cooper- 
ation between the State of Arkansas and 
the Department of the Interior in the 
matter. 

At the risk of being overly repetitive, I 
would like to state again important 
points about H.R. 8382 as brought to the 
House floor today, asking the under- 
standing and support of my colleagues for 
its passage. 

It preserves the Buffalo as a free-flow- 
ing stream so that more and more peo- 
ple may enjoy this magnificent natural 
resource. 

The Buffalo’s headwaters lie within the 
Ozark National Forest. All of the remain- 
ing 132 miles of the river can be pre- 
served and administered as a single unit. 

The river and its valley comprise a 
veritable natural museum and living out- 
door laboratory. 

It offers scenery unique and un- 
matched between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Appalachians, with massive 
bluffs and deep valleys providing spec- 
tacular settings along the entire reach of 
the river. 

The Buffalo River is unspoiled, un- 
marred by heavy residential or commer- 
cial development, free from the pollu- 
tion which generally accompanies such 
growth. 

It is something “special” among rivers. 

Moreover, it possesses qualities histori- 
cal, geological, cultural, botanical in com- 
bination found nowhere else. 

Within the proposed boundaries, there 
are many noteworthy natural features, 
including massive beds of cavernous 
limestone, displays of faulting sedimen- 
tary rocks; dolomite; sandstone, and 
shale formations; fossil remains of an- 
cient life. 

Some 1,500 species of plants have been 
identified along the river. 

A variety of small animals exist in the 
area. Hunting and fishing will continue in 
accordance with State and Federal law 
unless dangerous to public safety or not 
in the interests of resource management. 

Numerous archeological sites within 
the proposed national river boundaries 
tell a story of American Indian occupa- 
tion over a span of some 9,000 years. 

The proposed national river bounds 
would include virtually the entire river 
anc land adjacent totaling 95,730 acres. 
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The river traverses four counties, rising 
in Ozark National Forest in Newton 
County, and cutting through Searcy, 
Marion, and Baxter Counties before flow- 
ing into the White River. 

The land to be acquired is identified as 
to ownership as Federal Government 950 
acres, State of Arkansas 3,950 acres, and 
more than 90,000 acres are privately 
owned. 

The land is not densely populated— 
approximately one occupied dwelling per 
square mile. Many of the occupants are 
lifelong residents of the valley. 

About 10 percent of the area could 
continue in private ownership subject to 
certain easements. The remainder would 
be acquired by the Department of the 
Interior—some 9,000 acres to be devel- 
oped rather rapidly for public use and 
access. The remainder would be acquired 
with options to bona fide tenants of life 
occupancy or 25 years. For land acquisi- 
tion, the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated is $16,115,000. For develop- 
ment, the measure authorizes $9,371,000 
over a 5-year period. 

Mr. Speaker, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues these additional facts. 

For several years, the State of Arkan- 
sas has been on record favoring the na- 
tional river concept for the Buffalo. Such 
support began with Gov. Orval Faubus. 
It continued with Gov. Winthrop Rocke- 
feller. It is carried on today in the ad- 
ministration of Gov. Dale Bumpers. 

By way of further validating this pro- 
posal, I cite the recommendation of the 
White River Basin Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

This group is made up of skilled and 
experienced career public servants who 
represent the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Army, Commerce, HEW, Interior, 
and the Federal ,Power Commission as 
well as the States of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, 

The committee carefully considered 
the multipurpose development alterna- 
tives, including flood control, irrigation, 
power production, protection of fish and 
wildlife, enhancement of recreation po- 
tential. It compared them with values to 
be realized by retaining the river in its 
free-flowing condition. 

The committee then recommended— 

The National Park Service has proposed 
a plan for the preservation and development 
of the Buffalo as a National River (as & free- 
flowing stream). 

This project should be carried out as part 
of the recreation plan for the White River 
Basin. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that ap- 
proval of this measure will be consistent 
with sound conservation and resource 
development practices. It will permit 
preservation of a unique river to the 
long-time economic and cultural benefit 
of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this bill 
which will assure for future generations 
preservation of the Buffalo River as a 
free-flowing stream and protection of 
the beautiful and relatively unspoiled ad- 
jacent land from further commercial 
encroachment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
get some kind of assurance from the gen- 
tleman in the well that he will continue 
to converse with me, at least on a fre- 
quent basis, now that he no longer has to 
contact me daily in furthering the pas- 
sage of this piece of legislation. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. I would be 
pleased to keep the gentleman informed 
of the progress of this development. I 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. KYL) for his 
good help. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker. I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R. 8382, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor-thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill 
(S. 7), to provide for the establishment 
of the Buffalo National River in the State 
of Arkansas, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 7 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of conserving and interpreting an 
area containing unique scenic and scientific 
features, and preserving as a free-flowing 
stream an important segment of the Buffalo 
River in Arkansas for the benefit and en- 
joyment of present and future generations, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”) may estab- 
lish and administer the Buffalo National 
River. The boundaries of the national river 
shall be as generally depicted on the draw- 
ing entitled “Proposed Buffalo National 
River,” numbered NR-BUF-7103 and dated 
December 1967, which shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the offices 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. The Secretary may revise the 
boundaries of the national river from time 
to time, but the total acreage within such 
boundaries shall not exceed ninety-five thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River, the Secretary may 
acquire lands and waters or interests therein 
by donation, purchase with donated or 
appropriated funds, or exchange, except that 
lands owned by the State of Arkansas or a 
political subdivision thereof may be acquired 
only by donation, When an individual tract 
of land is only partly within the boundaries 
of the national river, the Secretary may ac- 
quire all of the tract by any of the above 
methods in order to avoid the payment of 
severance costs. Land so acquired outside of 
the boundaries of the national river may be 
exchanged by the Secretary for non-Federal 
lands within the national river boundaries, 
and any portion of the land not utilized for 
such exchanges may be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Federal 
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Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377; 40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), as 
amended. With the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, any Federal 
property within the boundaries of the na- 
tional river may be transferred without con- 
sideration to the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary for administration as part 
of the national river. 

(b) With the exception of property that 
the Secretary determines is necessary for 
purposes of administration, preservation, or 
public use, any owner or owners (hereafter 
in this section referred to as “owner"’) of (1) 
improved property used solely for noncom- 
mercial residential purposes on the date of 
its acquisition by the Secretary or of (2) 
lands used solely for agricultural purposes on 
such acquisition date may retain the right 
of use and occupancy of such property for 
such respective purposes for a term, as the 
owner may elect, ending either (a) upon the 
death of the owner or his spouse, whichever 
occurs later, or (b) not more than twenty- 
five years from the date of acquisition. The 
Secretary shall pay to the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition, less the fair market value 
on such date of the term retained by the 
owner. Such right (1) shall be subject to 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
deems appropriate to assure that the prop- 
erty is used in accordance with the purposes 
of this Act, (2) may be transferred or as- 
signed, and (3) may be terminated with re- 
spect to the entire property by the Secretary 
upon his determination that the property or 
any portion thereof has ceased to be used for 
noncommercial residential or agricultural 
purposes, and upon tender to the holder of 
the right an amount equal to the fair market 
value, as of the date of the tender, of that 
portion of the right which remains unex- 
pired on the date of termination. 

(c) As used in this section the term “im- 
proved property’ means a detached year- 
round one-family dwelling which serves as 
the owner’s permanent place of abode at the 
time of acquisition, and construction of 
which was begun before January 1, 1967, to- 
gether with so much of the land on which 
the dwelling is situated, the said land being 
in the same ownership as the dwelling, as 
the Secretary shall designate to be reason- 
ably necessary for the enjoyment of the 
dwelling for the sole purpose of noncom- 
mercial residential use: Provided, That the 
Secretary may exclude from any improved 
property any waters or land adjoining such 
waters or land as he deems necessary for pub- 
lic access thereto. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River in accordance with 
applicable Federal and State laws, except 
that he may designate zones where and es- 
tablish periods when no hunting or fishing 
shall be permitted for reasons of public 
safety, administration, fish or wildlife man- 
agement, or public use and enjoyment. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, any rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be put into effect only after con- 
sultation with the Arkansas Fish and Game 
Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Federal Power Commission 
shall not license the construction of any 
dam, water conduit, reservoir, powerhouse. 
transmission line, or other project works un- 
der the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 1063), as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 79la et seq.), on or di- 
rectly affecting the Buffalo National River 
and no department or agency of the United 
States shall assist by loan, grant, license, or 
otherwise in the construction of any water 
resources project that would have a direct 
and adverse effect on the values for which 
such river was established, as determined by 
the Secretary. Nothing contained in the fore- 
going sentence, however, shall preclude li- 
censing of, or assistance to, developments 
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below or above the Buffalo National River or 
on any stream tributary thereto which will 
not invade the area or unreasonably diminish 
the scenic, recreational, and fish and wildlife 
values present in the area on the date of ap- 
proval of this Act. No department or agency 
of the United States shall recommend au- 
thorization of any water resources project 
that would have a direct and adverse effect on 
the values for which such river was estab- 
lished, as determined by the Secretary, or re- 
quest appropriations to begin construction 
of any such project, whether heretofore or 
hereafter authorized, without advising the 
Secretary in writing of its intention so to do 
at least sixty days in advance, and without 
specifically reporting to the Congress in writ- 
ing at the time it makes its recommendation 
or request in what respect construction of 
such project would be in conflict with the 
purposes of this Act and would affect the na- 
tional river and the values to be protected by 
it under this Act. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary shall administer, 
protect, and develop the Buffalo National 
River in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as amended and supple- 
mented; except that any other statutory au- 
thority available to the Secretary for the con- 
servation and management of natural re- 
sources may be utilized to the extent he finds 
such authority will further the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, not to 
exceed, however, $12,102,000 (April 1971 
prices) for development of the area plus or 
minus such amounts, if any, as may be justi- 
fied by ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost indices 
applicable to the types of construction in- 
volved herein. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
8382, as passed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8382) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SUGAR ACT CLARIFICATION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 958) to amend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HJ. Res. 958 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 
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in Congress assembled, That the last sentence 
of section 204(a) of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, is amended by striking the words 
“section 202(c)" and Inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “Section 202”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Fotey) will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Teave) will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the House 
Joint Resolution 958 is to correct a tech- 
nical problem arising from the approval 
by the House of the conference report on 
H.R. 8866, the Sugar Act Amendments 
of 1971. 

In the consideration of that confer- 
ence report it became evident that a 
technical error in citing a Sugar Act 
subsection had frustrated the clear in- 
tention of the conference committee. 

The conference report included au- 
thority for the President to assign defi- 
cits under the act to all those countries 
listed in section 202(c) of the Sugar 
Act. It. was the intention of the con- 
ferees from both the House and the 
Senate to include all nations partici- 
pating in the act in this authority of 
the President to assign deficits. 

It was later discovered that section 
202(c) in effect included all the na- 


tions participating in the act except the 


Republic of the Philippines. It was not 
the intention of the managers to exclude 
the Philippines but to include all nations 
participating under the act, and specif- 
ically to include the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

This joint resolution would have the 
effect of merely striking section 202(c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof section 202. 
This substitution will have the effect of 
authorizing assignment of deficits to all 
participating nations, including the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and comports 
with the intention of the conferees of 
both the House and the Senate. 

I might call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the cosponsors 
of this joint resolution now under con- 
sideration include all the House con- 
ferees on the Sugar Act amendments, 
H.R. 8866. I am joined in cosponsoring 
this resolution by the distinguished gen- 
tileman from Texas (Mr. Poace) the 
chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, and the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY), the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELCHER), and the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. TEAGUE). 

Again I assure the House this is mere- 
ly a technical correction to conform the 
conference report with what was the 
intention of the managers of the House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has correctly and quite properly de- 
scribed what this is all about. It is purely 
a technical matter. All the Republicans 
who were conferees—all being the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. BELCHER) 
and I—believe that was our understand- 
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ing, and our understanding will be cor- 
rectly set forth when this resolution is 
adopted. This is purely a technical mat- 
ter and it should be adopted. There is no 
purpose in taking more time, and I hope 
we will not have the necessity for a roll- 
call vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. FoLey) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass House Joint 
Resolution 958. 

The question was taken; and—two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof— 
the rules were suspended and the joint 
resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on House Joint Resolution 
958, just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


EXEMPTING POTATOES FOR PROC- 
ESSING FROM MARKETING OR- 
DERS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
2672) to permanently exempt potatoes 
for processing from marketing orders. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2672 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8c(2) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as reenacted and amended by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and 
subsequent legislation, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In clause (A) after the words “‘vege- 
tables (not including vegetables, other than 
asparagus, for canning or freezing”, insert 
the words “and not including potatoes for 
canning, freezing, or other processing”; and 

(2) In clause (B) after the words “fruit 
and vegetables for canning or freezing,” in- 
sert the words “including potatoes for can- 
ning, freezing, or other processing”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1937 Congress passed 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act. This act authorized a marketing 
order for potatoes but included an ex- 
emption for those potatoes that were 
produced for canning. 

In 1946 when amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act were 
passed, technology had advanced to the 
point where potatoes were also being 
frozen as a method of processing. Frozen 
potatoes had then become a common 
commodity on the market, and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act was 
amended to include an exemption for 
potatoes for freezing as well as canning. 
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Two years ago it became apparent that 
again technology had created a new type 
of processed potato product in the proc- 
essing of potatoes by dehydration. It was 
discovered that processors engaged in the 
dehydrating of potatoes were not exempt 
from the marketing orders, as were 
canning and freezing processors. 

In those States where Federal potato 
marketing orders existed, dehydration 
processors faced a severe problem. Being 
subject to the marketing orders, they 
were obliged in some cases to pay a 
higher price for potatoes used in their 
processing operations than were proces- 
sors who were freezing or canning pota- 
toes or dehydration processors in other 
States where the marketing orders did 
not apply at all. 

Consequently, the economics of the 
processing industry made it impossible 
for these dehydrators to continue to op- 
erate in those States where a Federal 
marketing order was in effect. Accord- 
ingly, the 91st Congress passed legisla- 
tion to exempt all processing operations 
from marketing order controls. The final 
form of the legislation included a Senate 
amendment placing a 2-year limitation 
on the legislation in order to allow for 
a period of examination of the new 
exemption. 

This month the 2-year period will ex- 
pire, and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has reported a Senate-passed bill 
which would permanently extend mar- 
keting order exemption to all potatoes 
for processing. 

It seems to me that this legislation is 
necessary in order to equitably apply the 
processing exemption that will otherwise 
exist only for the freezing and canning 
operations of the processing industry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

I have read the committee report. I 
have no great potato producing facilities 
one way or the other in my district. Iam 
just interested in the processes of good 
government. 

As I understand the background here, 
it is that the people who process and de- 
hydrate potatoes are more or less com- 
peting for the same marketing order ex- 
emptions, as those who freeze and can 
potatoes. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. HALL. We made an exclusion for 
one group, and now the others want to 
be similarly excluded, to put it as simply 
as possible. 

In other great production areas of 
food and fiber stuff we have marketing 
orders, with markoffs and advertising 
and promotion and so forth, as the gen- 
tleman well knows. I have no fault to 
find with that, when the people vote it 
as the individuals who are actually 
producers. 

But are we not making a mistake by 
accepting more and more exclusions in- 
cluding everyone in the basic industry? 
For example, in the milk marketing 
orders and the checkoff system, if we 
excluded that portion of the milk which 
goes info cheese, would we not be in 
about a comparable situation with ex- 
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cluding potato producers or heavy car- 
bohydrate producers as to any basic 
crop, who freeze and dry or dehydrate 
instead of using the total basic produc- 
tion as the baseline? It seems to me we 
are exempting more and more, to the 
point where we cut under the original in- 
tent of the process for making these 
things more consumable in the minds 
of the buying public. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman raises a 
very important issue and a very per- 
tinent question. In fact, the Committee 
on Agriculture was faced with somewhat 
of a dilemma in the consideration of this 
bill. On the one hand, the great majority 
of the committee supports the market- 
ing order concept and is reluctant, as the 
gentleman says, to erode that concept to 
any great degree. 

The problem which arises, however, is 
that there are only two ways we can, 
in effect, treat processors equitably. One 
would be to extend a marketing order 
to all processing, repealing the exemp- 
tion both for canning and freezing, and 
extending the provisions of such a uni- 
versal marketing order to every State 
in which potatoes are raised or proc- 
essed. 

The only alternative is to extend the 
freezing and canning exemption to all 
processing operations as this bill does. 

As I noted earlier, the canning exemp- 
tion under the marketing order system 
is a very old one. It goes back to the 
agriculture marketing legislation of the 
1937 act. The exemption for freezing 
dates from the 1946 amendments to the 
Marketing Act. 

To be perfectly candid with the gen- 
tleman, I doubt very much if it would 
be easy for the committee or for the 
House to remove exemptions of such lone 
standing. 

I might note in recent years that the 
percentage of potatoes going into proc- 
essing channels as that against the so- 
called fresh potato crops has increased 
dramatically in all major potato-raising 
States. In my own State of Washington 
between 70 and 80 percent of our potato 
crop is now being processed in one form 
or another. Similar developments have 
occurred, I believe, in the State of Maine 
and in Idaho. Throughout the Nation 
more and more of the potato crop is going 
into processing. 

There is therefore a very real problem 
created when marketing orders exempt 
some types of processing but not others, 
and the only satisfactory and feasible 
resolution of this problem that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture can suggest is bal- 
ancing the treatment of processors so 
that all processors stand on an equal 
footing with relation to marketing orders 
by means of a general processing exemp- 
tion as provided in S. 2672. 

I urge the House to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
your support of the bill S. 2672 to per- 
manently exempt potatoes from process- 
ing from marketing orders. It is impor- 
tant that all potatoes sold for processing 
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receive fair and equal treatment in mar- 
keting arrangements. 

Historically there has been a legal dis- 
tinction made between fresh agricultural 
commodities and those used for process- 
ing. The Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 gave an exemption to 
potatoes used for canning. In 1946, the 
same exemption was extended to pota- 
toes for freezing. At that time, frozen 
food was a great advance in processing 
technology. 

In recent years, dehydration has be- 
come a widely used technique and a 
significant element in the potato proc- 
essing business. However, it has taken 
some time for this development to be re- 
fiected in legislative changes. In Feb- 
ruary 1970, the exemption granted to 
potatoes for canning and freezing was 
extended to potatoes for other process- 
ing by Public Law 91-196, but only for 
@ 2-year period. During this period of 
time, soon to expire, no difficulties have 
been experienced in connection with this 
extension of the law. 

Now the time has come to make this 
temporary measure permanent so that 
henceforth all potatoes used for process- 
ing by any technique will be exempted 
from marketing orders. This is the way 
to insure equitable treatment for all en- 
gaged in the potato processing field. 

The Maine Potato Council has endorsed 
the bill by a unanimous vote. I add my 
strong recommendation to theirs and ask 
that you join me in supporting the pas- 
sage of S. 2672. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would very briefly like 
to respond to the question the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HALL) raised. 

Fresh produce is pretty largely sold on 
eye appeal. With respect to potatoes we 
know that we can use potatoes that do 
not have eye appeal for processing and 
come up with just as good a product. This 
to my way of thinking and to the think- 
ing of a lot of the people on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture should place better 
potatoes on the fresh market than we 
would otherwise. 

The gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FoLey) explained the bill and I shall not 
go into it any further. He mentioned the 
technology that we have gained in proc- 
essing and dehydrating potatoes. We 
have done exactly the same thing with 
regard to chip potatoes. Today we are 
producing a far better chip than we did 
10 or 15 years ago. 

One thing that is very, very desirable 
in my point of view is the fact that we 
will get the Government out of the potato 
marketing field to a certain extent rather 
than adding an additional burden to the 
Government. 

This is a good bill, and I hope everyone 
will support it. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that S. 2672 be passed under suspension 
of the rules. This bill is identical to H.R. 
11175, which was introduced by Mr. 
Hansen of Idaho and cosponsored by 
Congressmen McCuure, Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, FRENZEL, HATHAWAY, PURCELL, and 
me. 

The purpose of this bill is to perma- 
nently exempt potatoes for dehydration 
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and other processing from regulation un- 
der marketing orders. It would thus 
make permanent Public Law 91-196, 
which amends the Agriculture Act of 
1937 to establish this exemption but 
which expires in 2 weeks, on February 20. 

Potatoes for canning and freezing are 
already exempt from marketing orders. 
Since potato products compete with each 
other, it is only fair that all potatoes for 
processing be placed on an equal footing. 
This bill has the support of potato grow- 
ers, shippers, and processors. I support it 
fully. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, S. 2672, 
an act providing exemption for potatoes 
for processing from marketing orders un- 
der the Agriculture Adjustment Act, 
merits the attention and the vote of each 
Member of this House. It extends a par- 
tial exemption, due to expire this year, 
and in addition broadens the exemption 
to apply to all potatoes for processing. 
This legislation restores the position of 
potatoes which are to be dehydrated, put- 
ting them on the same basis as potatoes 
intended for canning and freezing. The 
total effect is to put potato processors, 
who market different, but essentially 
competitive products, on an equal foot- 
ing. This bill is an important one for the 
people of my district, and I hope it will 
be passed today. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Washington that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill S. 2672. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 9756) to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9756 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, 

SEcTION 1. Section 1101 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1271), is amended by striking out the entire 
section and inserting the following: 

“Src. 1101. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘mortgage’ includes a pre- 
ferred mortgage as defined in the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, as amended on any ves- 
sel of the United States (other than a tow- 
boat barge, scow, lighter, car float, canal 
boat, or tank vessel of less than twenty-five 
gross tons), and a mortgage on such 4 
vessel which will become a preferred mort- 
gage when recorded and endorsed as re- 
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quired by the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, as 
amended. 

“(b) The term ‘vessel’ includes all types, 
whether in existence or under construction, 
of passenger cargo and combination passen- 
ger-cargo carrying vessels, tankers, tugs, 
towboats, barges and dredges which are or 
will be documented under the laws of the 
United States, fishing vessels whose owner- 
ship will meet the citizenship requirements 
for documenting vessels in the coastwise 
trade within the meaning of section 2 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, floating dry- 
docks which have a capacity of thirty-five 
thousand or more lifting tons and a beam of 
one hundred and twenty-five feet or more 
between the wing walis and oceanographic 
research or instruction vessels owned by citi- 
zens of the United States; 

“(c) The term ‘obligation’ shall mean any 
note, bond, debenture, or other evidence of 
indebtedness (exclusive of notes or other 
obligations issued by the Secretary of Com- 
merce pursuant to subsection (d) of section 
1105 of this title and obligations eligible for 
investment of funds under section 1102 and 
subsection (d) of section 1108 of this title), 
issued for one of the purposes specified in 
subsection (a) of section 1104 of this title; 

“(d) The term ‘obligor’ shall mean any 
party primarily liable for payment of the 
principal of or interest on any obligation; 

“(e) The term ‘obligee’ shall mean the 
holder of an obligation; 

“(f) The term ‘actual cost’ of a vessel as of 
any specifled date means the aggregate, as 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce, of 
(i) all amounts paid on or before that date, 
and (ii) all amounts obligated to be paid 
from time to time thereafter, for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, or reconditioning 
of such vessel; 

“(g) The term ‘depreciated actual cost’ of 
& vessel means the actual cost of the vessel 
depreciated on a straightline basis over the 
useful life of the vessel as determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce, not to exceed 
twenty-five years from the date the vessel 
was delivered by the shipbuilder, or, if the 
vessel has been reconstructed or recondi- 
tioned, the actual cost of the vessel depreci- 
ated on a straightline basis from the date the 
vessel was delivered by the shipbuilder to 
the date of such reconstruction or recondi- 
tioning on the basis of the original useful 
life of the vessel and from the date of such 
reconstruction or reconditioning on a 
straightline basis and on the basis of a use- 
ful life of the vessel determined by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, plus all amounts paid 
or obligated to be paid for the reconstruc- 
tion or reconditioning depreciated on a 
straightline basis and on the basis of a use- 
ful life of the vessel determined by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce; and 

“(h) The terms ‘construction’, ‘reconstruc- 
tion’, or ‘reconditioning’ shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, designing, inspecting, 
outfitting, and equipping.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1102 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1272) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By striking from the first sentence 
thereof the words “Federal Ship Mortgage 
Insurance Fund (hereinafter referred to as 
the fund)” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Federal Ship Financing Fund (herein- 
after referred to as the Fund)”. 

(2) By deleting the word “fund” immedi- 
ately preceding the words “the sum of 
$1,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “Fund”. 

(3) By deleting the words “Section 1110 
(46 U.S.C. 1279)” at the end of the first sen- 
tence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Section 1107 (46 U.S.C. ).” 

(4) By deleting the word “fund” from the 
last sentence thereof wherever it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “Fund”. 

Sec. 3. Sections 1103 through 1109 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1273- 
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1278) are amended by striking such sections 
entirely and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Src. 1103. (a) The Secretary of Commerce, 
upon application by a citizen of the United 
States, is authorized to guarantee, and to en- 
ter into commitments to guarantee, the pay- 
ment of the interest on, and the unpaid bal- 
ance of the principal of, any obligation which 
is eligible to be guaranteed under this title. 

““(b) No obligation shall be guaranteed un- 
der this title unless the obligor conveys or 
agrees to convey the Secretary of Commerce 
such security interest, which may include a 
mortgage or mortgages on a vessel or vesels, 
as the Secretary of Commerce may reasonably 
require to protect the interests of the United 
States. 

“(c) The Secretary of Commerce shall not 
guarantee the principal of obligations in an 
amount in excess of 75 per centum, or 8714 
per centum, whichever is applicable under 
section 1104 of this title, of the amount, as 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce 
which determination shall be conclusive, paid 
by or for the account of the obligor for the 
construction, reconstruction, or recondition- 
ing of a vessel or vessels with respect to which 
a security interest has been conveyed to the 
Secretary of Commerce, unless the obligor 
creates an escrow fund as authorized by sec- 
tion 1108 of this title, in which case the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may guarantee 75 per 
centum or 8744 per centum, whichever is ap- 
plicable under section 1104 of this title, of 
the actual cost of such vessel or vessels. 

“(d) The full faith and credit of the 
United States is pledged to the payment of 
all guarantees made under this title with re- 
spect to both principal and interest, includ- 
ing interest, as may be provided for in the 
guarantee, accruing between the date of de- 
fault under a guaranteed obligation and the 
payment in full of the guarantee. 

“(c) Any guarantee, or commitment to 
guarantee, made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce under this title shall be conclusive 
evidence of the eligibility of the obligations 
for such guarantee, and the validity of any 
guarantee, or commitment to guarantee, so 
made shall be incontestable. 

“(f) The aggregate unpaid principal 
amount of the obligations guaranteed under 
this section and outstanding at any one full 
time shall not exceed $3,000,000,000. 

“Sec. 1104. (a) Pursuant to the authority 
granted under section 1103(a), the Secretary 
of Commerce, upon such terms as he shall 
prescribe, may guarantee or make a commit- 
ment to guarantee, payment of the principal 
of and interest on an obligation which aids 
in— 

(1) financing, including reimbursement 
of an obligor for expenditures previously 
made for, construction, reconstruction, or re- 
conditioning of a vessel or vessels owned by 
citizens of the United States which are de- 
signed principally for research, or for com- 
mercial use (A) in the coastwise or inter- 
coastal trade; (B) on the Great Lakes, or on 
bays, sounds, rivers, harbors, or inland lakes 
of the United States; (C) in foreign trade; 
(D) in the fishing trade or industry; or (E) 
with respect to flooding drydocks, in the con- 
struction, reconstruction, reconditioning, or 
repair of vessels: Provided, however, That no 
guarantee shall be entered into pursuant to 
this paragraph (a)(1) later than one year 
after delivery, or redelivery in the case of 
reconstruction or reconditioning of any such 
vessel unless the proceeds of the obligation 
are used to finance the construction, recon- 
struction, or reconditioning of a vessel or 
vessels, or facilities or equipment pertaining 
to marine operations; 

“(2) financing the purchase of vessels 
theretofore acquired by the Fund under the 
provisions of section 1105 and reconditioning 
and reconstructing such vessels; 

“(3) financing, in whole or in part, the re- 
payment to the United States of any amount 
of construction-differential subsidy paid 
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with respect to a vessel pursuant to title V 
of this Act, as amended; or 

“(4) refinancing existing obligations issued 
for one of the purposes specified in (1), (2), 
or (3) whether or not guaranteed under this 
title, including, but not limited to, short- 
term obligations incurred for the purpose of 
obtaining temporary funds with the view to 
refinancing from time to time. 

“(b) Obligations guaranteed under this 
title— 

(1) shall have an obligor approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce as responsible and 
possessing the ability, experience, financial 
resources, and other qualifications necessary 
to the adequate operation and maintenance 
of the vessel or vessels which serve as secu- 
rity for the guarantee of the Secretary of 
Commerce; 

“(2) subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (c) of this section, shall be 
in an aggregate principal amount which does 
not exceed 75 per centum of the actual cost 
or depreciated actual cost, as determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce, of the vessel 
which is used as security for the guarantee 
of the Secretary of Commerce: Provided, 
however, That in the case of a vessel, the 
size and speed of which are approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and which is or 
would have been eligible for mortgage aid for 
construction under section 509 of this Act 
(or would have been eligible for mortgage aid 
under section 509 of this Act except that the 
vessel was built with the aid of construc- 
tion-differential subsidy and said subsidy has 
been repaid) and in respect of which the 
minimum downpayment by the mortgagor 
required by that section would be or would 
have been 121% per centum of the cost of 
such vessel, such obligations may be in an 
amount which does not exceed 87% per 
centum of such actual cost or depreciated 
actual cost: Provided, further, That the ob- 
ligations which relate to a barge which is con- 
structed without the aid of construction- 
differential subsidy, or, if so subsidized, on 
which said subsidy has been repaid, and is to 
be carried on a vessel, may be in an aggregate 
principal amount which does not exceed 8744 
per centum of the actual cost or depreciated 
actual cost thereof; 

“(3) shall have maturity dates satisfactory 
to the Secretary of Commerce but, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph (2) of subsection 
(c) of this section, not to exceed twenty-five 
years from the date of the delivery of the 
vessel which serves as security for the guar- 
antee of the Secretary of Commerce or, if the 
vessel has been reconstructed or recondi- 
tioned, not to exceed the later of (i) twenty- 
five years from the date of delivery of the 
vessel and (ii) the remaining years of the 
useful life of the vessel as determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce; 

(4) shall provide for payments by the ob- 
ligor satisfactory to the Secretary of Com- 
merce; 

“(5) shall bear interest (exclusive of 
charges for the guarantee and service charges, 
if any) at rates not to exceed such per centum 
per annum on the unpaid principal as the 
Secretary of Commerce determines to be 
reasonable, taking into account the range of 
interest rates prevailing in the private mar- 
ket for similar loans and the risks assumed 
by the Secretary of Commerce; 

“(6) shall provide, or a related agreement 
shall provide, that if the vessel used as se- 
curity for the guarantee of the Secretary of 
Commerce is a delivered vessel, the vessel] 
shall be in class A-1, American Bureau of 
Shipping, or shall meet such other standards 
as may be acceptable to the Secretary of 
Commerce, with all required certificates, in- 
cluding but not limited to, marine inspection 
certificates of the United States Coast Guard, 
with outstanding requirements and recom- 
mendations necessary for retention of class 
accomplished, unless the Secretary of Com- 
merce permits a deferment of such repairs, 
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and shall be tight, stanch, strong, and well 
and sufficiently tackled, appareled, furnished, 
and equipped, and in every respect seaworthy 
and in good running condition and repair, 
and in all respects fit for service; and 

“(7) may provide, or a related agreement 
may provide, if the vessel used as security for 
the guarantee of the Secretary of Commerce 
is a passenger vessel having the tonnage, 
speed, passenger accommodations and other 
characteristics set forth in title V of this 
Act, as amended, and if the Secretary of 
Commerce approves, that the sole recourse 
against the obligor by the United States for 
any payments under the guarantee shall be 
limited to repossession of the vessel and the 
assignment of insurance claims and that the 
liability of the oodligor for any payments of 
principal and interest under the guarantee 
shall be satisfied and discharged by the sur- 
render of the vessel and all right, title, and 
interest therein to the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the vessel upon surrender shall 
be (i) free and clear of all liens and en- 
cumbrances whatsoever except the security 
interest conveyed to the Secretary of Com- 
merce under this title, (ii) in class, and (iii) 
in as good order and condition, ordinary 
wear and tear excepted, as when acquired 
by the obligor, except that any deficiencies 
with respect to freedom from encumbrances, 
condition and class may, to the extent cov- 
ered by valid policies of insurance, be sat- 
isfled by the assignment to the Secretary 
of Commerce of claims of the obligor under 
such policies. 

“(c)(1) The security for the guarantee of 
an obligation by the Secretary of Commerce 
under this title may relate to more than one 
vessel and may consist of any combination of 
types of security. The aggregate principal 
amount of obligations which have more than 
one vessel as security for the guarantee of 
the Secretary of Commerce under this title 
may equal, but not exceed, the sum of the 
principal amount of obligations permissible 
with respect to each vessel. 

“(2) If the security for the guarantee of 
an obligation by the Secretary of Commerce 
under this title relates to more than one 
vessel, such obligation may have the latest 
maturity date permissible under subsection 
(b) of this section with respect to any of 
such vessels: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Commerce may require such payments of 
principal, prior to maturity, with respect to 
all related obligations as he deems necessary 
in order to maintain adequate security for 
his guarantee. 

“(d) No commitment to guarantee an ob- 
ligation shall be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce unless he finds, at or prior to the 
time such commitment is made, that the 
property or project with respect to which the 
obligation will be executed will be, in his 
opinion, economically sound and in the case 
of fishing vessels, that the purpose of the 
financing or refinancing is consistent with 
the wise use of the fisheries resources and 
with the development, advancement, man- 
agement, conservation, and protection of the 
fisheries resources, and no obligation, unless 
made pursuant to a prior commitment, shall 
be guaranteed unless the Secretary of Com- 
merce finds, at or prior to the time the 
guarantee becomes effective, that the prop- 
erty or project with respect to which the 
obligation is executed will be, in his opinion, 
economically sound and in the case of fishing 
vessels, that the purpose of the financing or 
refinancing is consistent with the wise use 
of the fisheries resources and with the de- 
velopment, advancement, management, con- 
servation, and protection of the fisheries 
resources. 

“(e) The Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to fix a fee for the guarantee of an 
obligation under this title. If the security for 
the guarantee of an obligation under this 
title relates to a delivered vessel, such fee 
shall not be less than one-half of 1 per 
centum per annum nor more than 1 per 
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centum per annum of the average principal 
amount of such obligation outstanding, ex- 
cluding the average amount (except interest) 
on deposit in an escrow fund created under 
section 1108 of this Act. If the security for 
the guarantee of an obligation under this 
title relates to a vessel to be constructed, 
reconstructed, or reconditioned, such fee 
shall not be less than one-quarter of 1 per 
centum per annum nor more than one-half 
of 1 per centum per annum of the average 
principal amount of such obligation out- 
standing, excluding the average amount (ex- 
cept interest) on deposit in an escrow fund 
created under section 1108 of this Act. For 
purposes of this subsection (e), if the se- 
curity for the guarantee of an obligation 
under this title relates both to a delivered 
vessel or vessels and to a vessel or vessels to 
be constructed, reconstructed, or recondi- 
tioned, the principal amount of such obliga- 
tion shall be prorated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. Fee payments shall be made by 
the obligor to the Secretary of Commerce 
when moneys are first advanced under a 
guaranteed obligation and at least sixty days 
prior to each anniversary date thereafter. All 
fees shall be computed and shall be payable 
to the Secretary of Commerce under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Commerce 
may prescribe, 

“(f) The Secretary of Commerce shall 
charge and collect from the obligor such 
amounts as he may deem reasonable for the 
investigation of applications for a guarantee, 
for the appraisal of properties offered as se- 
curity for a guarantee, for the issuance of 
commitments, for services in connection with 
the escrow fund authorized by section 1108 
and for the inspection of such properties 
during construction, reconstruction, or re- 
conditioning: Provided, That such charges 
shall not aggregate more than one-half of 
1 per centum of the original principal 
amount of the obligations to be guaranteed. 

“(g) All moneys received by the Secretary 
of Commerce under the provisions of sections 
1101-1107 of this title shall be deposited in 
the Fund. 

“(h) Obligations guaranteed under this 
title and agreements relating thereto shall 
contain such other provisions with respect 
to the protection of the security interests of 
the United States (including acceleration 
and subrogation provisions and the issuance 
of notes by the obligor to the Secretary of 
Commerce), liens and releases of liens, pay- 
ments of taxes, and such other matters as 
the Secretary of Commerce may, in his dis- 
cretion, prescribe. 

“Sec. 1105. (a) In the event of a default, 
which has continued for thirty days, in any 
payment by the obligor of principal or in- 
terest due under an obligation guaranteed 
under this title, the obligee or his agent 
shall have the right to demand, at or before 
the expiration of such period as may be spec- 
ified in the guarantee or related agreements, 
but not later than ninety days from the date 
of such default, payment by the Secretary of 
Commerce of the unpaid principel amount 
of said obligation and of the unpaid interest 
thereon to the date of payment. Within such 
period as may be specified in the guarantee 
or related agreements, but not later than 
thirty days from the date of such demand, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall promptly 
pay to the obligee or his agent the unpaid 
principal amount of said obligation and un- 
paid interest thereon to the date of payment: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce 
shall not be required to make such payment 
if prior to the expiration of said period he 
shall find that there was no default by the 
obligor in the payment of principal or inter- 
est or that such default has been remedied 
prior to any such demand. 

“(b) In the event of a default under a 
mortgage, loan agreement, or other security 
agreement between the obligor and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Commerce 
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may notify the obligee or his agent of such 
default and the obligee or his agent shall have 
the right to demand at or before the expira- 
tion of such period as may be specified in the 
guarantee or related agreements, but not 
later than sixty days from the date of such 
notice, payment by the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the unpaid principal amount of said 
obligation and of the unpaid interest thereon. 
Within such period as may be specified in 
the guarantee or related agreements, but not 
later than thirty days from the date of such 
demand, the Secretary of Commerce shall 
promptly pay to the obligee or his agent the 
unpaid principal amount of said obligation 
and unpaid interest thereon to the date of 
payment. 

“(c) In the event of any payment by the 
Secretary of Commerce under subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall have all rights in any security 
held by him relating to his guarantee of such 
obligations as are conferred upon him under 
any security agreement with the obligor. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law re- 
lating to the acquisition, handling, or dis- 
posal of property by the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall have the right, 
in his discretion, to complete, recondition, 
reconstruct, renovate, repair, maintain, op- 
erate, charter, or sell any property acquired 
by him pursuant to a security agreement with 
the obligor or may place a vessel in the na- 
tional defense reserve. The terms of the sale 
shall be as approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

“(d) Any amount required to be paid by 
the Secretary of Commerce pursuant to sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, shall be 
paid in cash. If at any time the moneys in 
the Fund authorized by section 1102 of this 
Act are not sufficient to pay any amount the 
Secretary of Commerce is required to pay by 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section, the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to issue 
to the Secretary of the Treasury notes or 
other obligations in such forms nad denomi- 
nations, bearing such maturities, and subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
Such notes or other obligations shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average market yield on outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States of comparable maturities during the 
month preceding the issuance of such notes 
or other obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase any notes and other obligations to be 
issued hereunder and for such purpose he is 
authorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
amended, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under such Act, as amend- 
ed, are extended to include any purchases of 
such notes and obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this section. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Funds borrowed under 
this section shall be deposited in the Fund 
and redemptions of such notes and obliga- 
tions shall be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce from such Fund. 

“(e) In the event of a default under any 
guaranteed obligation or any related agree- 
ment, the Secretary of Commerce shall take 
such action against the obligor or any other 
parties liable thereunder that, in his discre- 
tion, may be required to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. Any suit may be 
brought in the name of the United States or 
in the name of the obligee and the obligee 
shall make available to the United States all 
records and evidence necessary to prosecute 
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any such suit. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall have the right, in his discretion, to 
accept a conveyance of title to and possession 
of property from the obligor or other parties 
liable to the Secretary of Commerce, and may 
purchase the property for an amount not 
greater than the unpaid principal amount of 
such obligation and interest thereon. In the 
event the Secretary of Commerce shall re- 
ceive through the sale of property an amount 
of cash in excess of any payment made to an 
obligee under subsection (a) or (b) and the 
expenses of collection of such amounts, he 
shall pay such excess to the obligor. 

“Sec. 1106. Whoever, for the purpose of 
obtaining any loan or advance of credit from 
any person, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration with the intent that an obligation 
relating to such loan or advance of credit 
shall be offered to or accepted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to be guaranteed, or for 
the purpose of obtaining any extention or ~e- 
newal of any loan, advance of credit, or mort- 
gage relating to an obligation guaranteed 
by the sald Secretary of Commerce, or the 
acceptance, release, or substitution of any 
security on such a loan, advance of credit, or 
for the purpose of influencing in any way 
the action of said Secretary of Commerce 
under this title, makes, passes, utters, or 
publishes, or causes to be made, passed, 
uttered, or published any statement, know- 
ing the same to be false, or alters, forges, or 
counterfeits, or causes or procures to be 
altered, forged, or counterfeited, any in- 
strument, paper, or document, or utters, 
publishes, or passes as true, or causes to be 
uttered, published, or passed as true, any 
instrument, paper, or document, knowing it 
to have been altered, forged, or counterfeited, 
or willfully overvalues and security, asset, or 
income, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punished as provided under the first para- 
graph of section 806(b) of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1110 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1279) is redesignated 
“Sec, 1107.” 

Sec. 5. Sections 1111 through 1112 of the 
Merchant Marine Act 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1279a; 
1279b) are amended by striking such sections 
and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 1108. (a) If the proceeds of an obliga- 
tion guaranteed under this title are to be 
used to finance the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or reconditioning of a vessel or vessels 
which will serve as security for the guarantee 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to accept and 
hold, in escrow under an escrow agreement 
with the obligor, a portion of the proceeds 
of all obligations guaranteed under this title 
whose proceeds are to be so used which is 
equal to: (i) the excess of the principal 
amount of all obligations whose proceeds are 
to be so used over 75 per centum, or 874 
per centum, whichever is applicable under 
section 1104 of this title, of the amount paid 
by or for the account of the obligor for the 
construction, reconstruction, or recondi- 
tioning of the vessel or vessels; (ii) with 
such interest thereon, if any, as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may require: Provided, 
That in the event the security for the guar- 
antee of an obligation by the Secretary of 
Commerce relates both to a vessel or vessels 
to be constructed, reconstructed or recon- 
ditioned and to a delivered vessel or vessels, 
the principal amount of such obligation shall 
be prorated for purposes of this subsection 
(a) under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

“(b) The Secretary of Commerce shall, as 
specified in the escrow agreement, disburse 
the escrow fund to pay amounts the obligor 
is obligated to pay as interest on such obli- 
gations or for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or reconditioning of the vessel or ves- 
sels used as security for the guarantee of the 
Secretary of Commerce under this title, to 
redeem such obligations in connection with 
a refinancing under paragraph (4) of subsec- 
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tion (a) of section 1104 or to pay to the ob- 
ligor at such times as may be provided for 
in the escrow agreement any excess interest 
deposits, except that if payments become due 
under the guarantee prior to the termina- 
tion of the escrow agreement, all amounts 
in the escrow fund at the time such pay- 
ments become due (including realized in- 
come which has not yet been paid to the 
obligor) shall be paid into the Fund and (i) 
be credited against any amounts due or to 
become due to the Secretary of Commerce 
from the obligor with respect to the guar- 
anteed obligations and (ii) to the extent not 
so required, be paid to the obligor. 

“(c) If payments under the guarantee have 
not become due prior to the termination of 
the escrow agreement, any balance of the 
escrow fund at the time of such termination 
shall be disbursed to prepay the excess of 
the principal of all obligations whose pro- 
ceeds are to be used to finance the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or reconditioning of the 
vessel or vessels which serve or will serve as 
security for such guarantee over 75 per cen- 
tum or 8744 per centum, whichever is ap- 
plicable under section 1104 of this title, of 
the actual cost of such vessel or vessels to 
the extent paid, and to pay interest on such 
prepaid amount of principal, and the re- 
mainder of such balance of the escrow fund 
shall be paid to the obligor. 

“(d) The Secretary of Commerce may in- 
vest and reinvest all or any part of the es- 
crow fund in obligations of the United 
States with such maturities that the escrow 
fund will be available as required for pur- 
poses of the escrow agreement. 

“(e) Any income realized on the escrow 
fund shall, upon receipt, be paid to the 
obligor. 

“(f) The escrow agreement shall contain 
such other terms as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may consider necessary to protect 
fully the interests of the United States. 

“Sec. 1109, The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized and directed to make such rules 
and regulations as may be deemed necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this title.” 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall limit or 
affect the right of an obligor who maintains 
& capital reserve fund under section 607 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to make de- 
posits of the proceeds of guaranteed obliga- 
tions into such capital reserve fund as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (c) of condition (6) 
of section 1107 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as in effect prior to the effective date 
of this Act. 

Sec. 7. Any citizen of the United States to 
whom the Secretary of Commerce issued an 
approval in principle of an application for 
loan or mortgage insurance or a commit- 
ment with respect to such insurance under 
the provisions of title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, prior to the effective date 
of this Act may elect, with respect to the 
vessels covered by such approval or commit- 
ment, to be bound either by the provisions 
of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as in effect prior to the effective date of this 
Act or by the provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill would amend title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act in order 
to facilitate the financing of ship con- 
struction. 

Under the title XI program, funds for 
financing ship construction are obtained 
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in the private market and are insured 
by the Government, for which an annual 
premium is received. 

The title XI program was first au- 
thorized in 1938 and has been very suc- 
cessful. Since the inception of the pro- 
gram, contracts or commitments have 
been entered into to finance 518 vessels, 
and 830 lighters, representing shipyard 
contracts of approximately $2.5 billion. 
There have been defaults on only eight 
vessels, all of which are now back in serv- 
ice. The Federal ship mortgage fund 
presently has a balance in excess of $30 
million. 

This bill will effect some needed im- 
provements in the marketability of the 
title XI obligations and result in lower 
financing costs. It includes provisions 
which remove present restrictions on re- 
financing; permit the Government’s un- 
dertaking to be in the form of a guar- 
antee of obligations rather than the more 
cumbersome insurance of mortgages; re- 
duce the qualifying tonnage of certain 
vessels to meet technological changes, 
permit the use of an escrow fund in all 
title XI financings, and authorize title 
XI financing of the repayment to the 
Government of construction-differential 
subsidy received in the construction of 
& vessel, 

The bill has the support of the Mari- 
time Administration, as well as the ship- 
ping, shipbuilding, and financial commu- 
nities. I believe the proposed revisions 
will be of substantial benefit in provid- 
ing the private capital needed to imple- 
ment the building program of 300 ships 
contemplated by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970. 

In conclusion, as to the cost of this 
legislation, I quote from pages 13 and 14 
of House Report No. 92-688: 

The legislation will not result in any direct 
costs to the Government insofar as the mer- 
chant fleet is concerned. However, there is 
anticipated some additional increase in the 
cost of administering the legislation as it 
applies to the fishing industry. This will be 
so because of the unique characteristics of 
that industry, and the determinations that 
the Secretary of Commerce will be required 
to make regarding fishing resources. Your 
Committee was advised by NOAA that at 
present NOAA processes 30 Title XI applica- 
tions per year at a cost of $60,0000. After the 
passage of H.R. 9756, the agency anticipates 
the filing of 70 additional applications for a 
total of 100 applications per year for a total 
cost of $260,000. 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
has explained this rather technical bill 
and I want to simply support the posi- 
tion that he has taken. 

Mr. Speaker, title XI of the 1936 Mer- 
chant Marine Act is one of three prin- 
cipal tools utilized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote the growth of our 
merchant marine, Title XI—ship mort- 
gage insurance—represents the least 
costly of these methods, It, in fact, pays 
for itself. But it has produced the great- 
est results in terms of attracting private 
investment capital into all segments of 
the merchant marine. The remaining two 
incentives are, of course, direct construc- 
tion and operating differential subsidy 
and tax-deferred capital construction 
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funds which, until enactment of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1970, were available 
only to a very limited segment of our 
merchant marine. 

Title XI very simply provides a Federal 
guarantee for a morigage held by a pri- 
vate investor and secured by a qualified 
vessel registered under the U.S. flag. It 
is analogous to the guarantee of an FHA 
home mortgage, although infinitely more 
complex in its terms and the paperwork 
involved. 

Title XI ship mortgage insurance, as I 
have indicated, benefits all segments of 
the merchant marine, including ships en- 
gaged in foreign and domestic deepsea 
trades, and towboats and barges engaged 
in inland and coastwise transportation. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 
amended title XI by increasing the maxi- 
mum amount of mortgages which may be 
outstanding from $1 billion to $3 billion. 
This increase was essential in order that 
the new ship construction envisioned by 
the 1970 act could be insured under this 
program. With the exception of expand- 
ing the coverage of title XI to cover 
oceanographic research vessels, the 1970 
act did not otherwise amend title XI in 
any significant manner. 

The purpose of title XI is to create a 
favorable climate so that large sums of 
private capital will be attracted to the 
merchant marine, Institutional investors 
have a wide variety of investment ave- 
nues open to them, Many of them are un- 
familiar with the merchant marine and 
are dismayed at the monumental amount 
of paperwork which accompanies a title 
XI ship mortgage under the existing act. 
H.R. 9756 attempts to simplify the place- 
ment of title XI offerings with the invest- 
ment community through eliminating a 
great deal of useless paperwork without 
in any way reducing the security of the 
investor or of the United States as an in- 
surer of the obligation. 

Under existing law, the United States 
insures a mortgage held by the private 
investor. Upon enactment of H.R. 9756, 
the United States will insure a note held 
by the investor, while the United States 
will hold the mortgage on the vessel as its 
security. The investor, in reality, is in- 
terested only in the obligation repre- 
sented by a note or other instrument of 
indebtedness and the Federal guarantee 
of payment in the event of default. There 
is really no need to burden the investor 
with knowledge of or obligations arising 
from the mortgage. The elimination of 
the investor as a party to the mortgage 
will greatly reduce the volume and scope 
of material with which the investor and 
his counsel must become familiar in 
order to enter the ship financing market. 
Testimony from representatives of lead- 
ing investment houses in New York sup- 
ported the adoption of these changes. 

In addition to simplifying and facili- 
tating the placing of title XI obligations, 
H.R. 9756 extends the coverage of title 
XI insurance to include fishing vessels 
of the United States and reduces from 
200 to 25 gross tons the minimum ton- 
nage for towboats, barges, and other rel- 
atively small commercial vessels. This 
will greatly assist the financing of com- 
mercial vessels on our inland rivers and 
will extend title XI coverage to LASH 
and Seabee barges being constructed for 
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a number of our liner operators in for- 
eign trades. 

Mr. Speaker, these amendments to 
title XI of the 1936 act are the result of 
long and careful consultation between 
the shipping community, the Maritime 
Administration, and the investment com- 
munity. The enactment of this legislation 
will complement the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970, and I urge all my colleagues 
to support its passage. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 9756, 
a bill to improve the Ship Mortgage In- 
surance program's responsiveness to the 
current needs of both the shipping and 
the fishing industry for investment capi- 
tal 


While the current ship mortgage in- 
surance program has been successful, 
resulting in the construction of 519 ves- 
sels and 820 lighters, it needs revision in 
order to provide increased flexibility and 
lower financing cost. 

The bill before us would remove re- 
strictions on refinancing contained in the 
present law. The effect of these restric- 
tions, during the period of high interest 
rates, was to force shipowners and the 
Government. to enter into long-term fi- 
nancing commitments at record high 
rates. Because availability of financing 
was not assured for the refinancing of 
shorter term commitments, the Govern- 
ment and the shipowners were placed at 
an unnecessary disadvantage. 

To correct this situation, H.R. 9756 
would authorize refinancing of obliga- 
tions subject to the requirement that the 
interest rate shall not exceed a rate de- 
termined to be reasonable by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

In order to simplify the mortgage in- 
surance process, the bill, H.R. 9756, au- 
thorizes the guarantee of an obligation, 
that is, bonds or notes, rather than the 
more cumbersome insurance of a con- 
struction loan or mortgage. 

Under the bill before us, the proceeds 
from the guaranteed obligations shall be 
used for three purposes: 

First, the proceeds may be used to fi- 
nance construction, reconstruction, or 
reconditioning of vessels, either during 
the construction or within 1 year there- 
after. 

Second, the proceeds of obligations re- 
lating to existing vessels may be used to 
finance the construction, reconstruction, 
or reconditioning of vessels. 

Third, the proceeds of obligations from 
existing vessels may be used to finance 
the construction, reconstruction, or re- 
conditioning of facilities or equipment, 
first, pertaining to marine operations 
such as port facilities, containers, or 
other cargo equipment or, secondly, fa- 
cilities or equipment pertaining to com- 
mercial fishing operations. 

An important provision of H.R. 9756 
would permit financing of barges, in- 
cluding those to be carried aboard ships 
and similar vessels of more than 25 gross 
tons. Under current law, only barges of 
200 gross tons or over could be financed. 

Mr. Speaker, as a coauthor of H.R. 
9756, I feel that this bill will assist ves- 
sel operations in acquiring the private 
funds necessary to successfully imple- 
ment the ship construction program con- 
templated by the Merchant Marine Act 
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of 1970. In order to provide a viable, 
modern, highly competent and efficient 
fleet, we must endorse this legislation. I 
urge my colleagues to support this bill 
with an “aye” vote. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. TIER- 
NAN). 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Garmatz) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
9756, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OLDER AMERICANS ACT 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1163) to amend the Older Americans Act 
of 1965 to provide grants to States for 
the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal 
projects, nutrition training and educa- 
tion projects, opportunity for social con- 
tacts, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1163 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Title VII of the Older Amer- 


icans Act of 1965 is redesignated as title VIII, 
and sections 701 through 705 of that Act are 
respectively redesignated as sections 801 
through 805. 

Sec. 2. The Older Americans Act of 1965 is 
amended by inserting the following new title 
immediately after title VI thereof: 


“TITLE VII—NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR 
THE ELDERLY 


“FINDING AND PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701. (a) The Congress finds that the 
research and development nutrition projects 
for the elderly conducted under title IV of 
the Older Americans Act have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of, and the need for, per- 
manent nationwide projects to assist in meet- 
ing the nutritional and social needs of mil- 
lions of persons aged sixty or older. Many 
elderly persons do not eat adequately be- 
cause (1) they cannot afford to do so; (2) 
they lack the skills to select and prepare 
nourishing and well-balanced meals; (3) 
they have limited mobility which may impair 
their capacity to shop and cook for them- 
selves; and (4) they have feelngs of rejec- 
tion and loneliness which obliterate the in- 
centive necessary to prepare and eat a meal 
alone. These and other physiological, psy- 
chological, social, and economic changes that 
occur with aging result in a pattern of liv- 
ing, which causes malnutrition and further 
physical and mental deterioration. 

“(b) In addition to the food stamp pro- 
gram, commodity distribution systems and 
old-age income benefits, there is an acute 
need for a national policy which provides 
older Americans, particularly those with low 
incomes, with low cost, nutritionally sound 
meals served in strategically located centers 
such as schools, churches, community cen- 
ters, senior citizen centers, and other pub- 
lic or private nonprofit institutions where 
they can obtain other social and rehabilita- 
tive services. Besides promoting better health 
among the older segment of our population 
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through improved nutrition, such a program 
would reduce the isolation of old age, offer- 
ing older Americans an opportunity to live 
their remaining years in dignity. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 702. (a) In order to effectively carry 
out the purposes of this title, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(1) administer the program through the 
Administration on Aging; and 

“(2) consult with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and make full utilization of the Food 
and Nutrition Service, and other existing 
services of the Department of Agriculture. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Secretary is authorized to re- 
quest the technical assistance and coopera- 
tion of the Department of Labor, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Transportation, and such other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government as may be appropriate. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to use, 
with their consent, the services, equipment, 
personnel, and facilities of Federal and other 
agencies with or without reimbursement and 
on a similar basis to cooperate with other 
public and private agencies and instrumen- 
talities in the use of services, equipment, 
personnel, and facilities. 

“(d) In carrying out the purposes of this 
title, the Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide consultative services and technical as- 
sistance to any public or private nonprofit 
institution or organization, agency, or poli- 
tical subdivision of a State; to provide short- 
term training and technical instruction; and 
to collect, prepare, publish, and disseminate 
Special educational or informational ma- 
terials, including reports of the projects for 
which funds are provided under this title. 


“ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 703, (a)(1) From the sums appro- 
priated for any fiscal year under section 708, 
each State shall be allotted an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sum as the 
population aged 60 or over in such State 
bears to the population aged 60 or over in 
all States, except that (A) no State shall 
be allotted less than one-half of 1 per 
centum of the sum appropriated for the fis- 
cal year for which the determination is 
made; and (B) Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands shall each be allotted an 
amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per centum 
of the sum appropriated for the fiscal year 
for which the determination is made. For 
the purpose of the exception contained in 
this paragraph, the term ‘State’ does not in- 
clude Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

“(2) The number of persons aged sixty or 
over in any State and for all States shall be 
determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
the most satisfactory data available to him. 

“(b) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) of any fiscal year which 
the Secretary determines will not be re- 
quired for that year shall be reallotted, from 
time to time and on such dates during such 
year as the Secretary may fix, to other States 
in proportion to the original allotments to 
such States under subsection (a) for that 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum the Secre- 
tary estimates such State needs and will be 
able to use for such year; and the total of 
such reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Such reallot- 
ments shall be made on the basis of the 
State plan so approved, after taking into 
consideration the population aged sixty or 
over. Any amount reallotted to a State under 
this subsection during a year shall be deemed 
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part of its allotment under subsection (a) 
for that year. 

“(c) The allotment of any State under 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall be 
available for grants to pay up to 90 per 
centum of the costs of projects in such State 
described in section 706 and approved by 
such State in accordance with its State plan 
approved under section 705, but only to the 
extent that such costs are both reasonable 
and necessary for the conduct of such proj- 
ects, as determined by the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with criteria prescribed by him in 
regulations. Such allotment to any State in 
any fiscal year shall be made upon the con- 
dition that the Federal allotment will be 
matched during each fiscal year by 10 per 
centum, or more, as the case may be, from 
funds or in kind resources from non-Federal 
sources. 

“(d) If the Secretary finds that any State 
has failed to qualify under the State plan 
requirements of section 705, the Secretary 
shall withhold the allotment of funds to 
such State referred to in subsection (a). The 
Secretary shall disburse the funds so with- 
held directly to any public or private non- 
profit institution or organization, agency, or 
political subdivision of such State submit- 
ting an approved plan in accordance with 
the provisions of section 705, including the 
requirement that any such payment or pay- 
ments shall be matched in the proportion 
specified in subsection (c) for such State, by 
funds or in kind resources from non-Federal 
sources. 

“(e) The State agency may, upon the re- 
Guest of one or more recipients of a grant or 
contract, purchase agricultural commodities 
and other foods to be provided to such nutri- 
tion projects assisted under this part. The 
Secretary may require reports from State 
agencies, in such form and detail as he may 
prescribe, concerning requests by recipients 
of grants or contracts for the purchase of 
such agricultural commodities and other 
foods, and action taken thereon. 


“PAYMENT OF GRANTS 


“SEC. 704, Payments pursuant to grants or 
contracts under this title may be made in 
installments, and in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments or underpay- 
ments, as the Secretary may determine. 


“STATE PLANS 


“Sec. 705. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive allotments under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary for approval a State 
plan for purposes of this title which, in the 
case of a State agency designated pursuant 
to section 303 of this Act, shall be in the 
form of an amendment to the State plan 
provided in section 303. Such plan shall— 

“(1) establish or designate a single State 
agency as the sole agency for administering 
or supervising the administration of the plan 
and coordinating operations under the plan 
with other agencies providing services to the 
elderly, which agency shall be the agency 
designated pursuant to section 303(a) (1) of 
this Act, unless the Governor of such State 
shall, with the approval of the Secretary, 
designate another agency; 

“(2) sets forth such policies and proce- 
dures as will provide satisfactory assurance 
that allotments paid to the State under the 
provisions of this title will be expended— 

“(A) to make grants in cash or in kind to 
any public or private nonprofit institution 
or organization, agency, or political subdi- 
vision of a State (referred to herein as ‘recip- 
ient of a grant or contract’)— 

“(i{) to carry out the program as de- 
scribed in section 706. 

“(il) to provide up to 90 per centum of the 
costs of the purchase and preparation of 
food; delivery of the meals; and such other 
reasonable expenses as may be incurred in 
providing nutrition services to persons aged 
sixty or over. Recipients of grants or con- 
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tracts may charge participating individuals 
for meals furnished pursuant to guidelines 
established by the Secretary, taking into con- 
sideration the income ranges of eligible in- 
dividuals in local communities and other 
sources of income of the recipients of a grant 
or a contract. 

“(iii) to provide up to 90 per centum of 
the costs of such supportiing services as may 
be necessary in each instance, such as the 
costs of related social services and, where 
appropriate, the costs of transportation be- 
tween the project site and the residences of 
eligible individuals who could not participate 
in the project in the absence of such trans- 
portation, to the extent such costs are not 
met through other Federal, State or local 
programs. 

“(B) to provide for the proper and effi- 
cient administration of the State plan at the 
least possible administrative cost, not to ex- 
ceed an amount equal to 10 per centum of 
the amount allotted to the State unless a 
greater amount in any fiscal year is approved 
by the Secretary. In administering the State 
plan, the State agency shall— 

“(i) make reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may require to carry out his functions under 
this title, including reports of participation 
by the groups specified in subsection (4) of 
this section; and keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Secretary may 
find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports and proper dis- 
bursement of Federal funds under this title, 
and 

“(ii) provide satisfactory assurance that 
such fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures will be adopted as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid under this 
title to the State, including any such funds 
paid by the State to the recipient of a grant 
or contract. 

“(3) provide such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods) as are nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient operation 
of the plan. 

“(4) provide that preference shall be given 
in awarding grants to carry out the purposes 
of this title to projects serving primarily 
low-income individuals and provide assur- 
ances that, to the extent feasible, grants will 
be awarded to projects operated by and sery- 
ing the needs of minority, Indian, and lim- 
ited English-speaking eligible individuals in 
proportion to their numbers in the State. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any 
State plan which he determines meets the 
requirements and purposes of this section. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary, subject to 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to such State agency, finds (1) that the 
State plan has been so changed that it no 
longer complies with the provisions of this 
title, or (2) that in the administration of 
the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision or with 
any requirements set forth in the applica- 
tion of a recipient of a grant or contract ap- 
proved pursuant to such plan, the Secretary 
shall notify such State agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State 
under the provisions of this title (or in his 
discretion, that further payments to the 
State will be limited to programs or projects 
under the State plan, or portions thereof, 
not affected by the failure, or that the State 
agency shall not make further payments 
under this part to specified local agencies 
affected by the failure) until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, the Secretary 
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shall make no further payments to the State 
under this title, or shall limit payments to 
recipients of grants or contracts under, or 
parts of, the State plan not affected by the 
failure or payments to the State agency 
under this part shall be limited to recipients 
of grants or contracts not affected by the 
failure, as the case may be. 

“(d)(1) If any State is dissatisfied with 
the Secretary’s final action with respect to 
the approval of its State plan submitted 
under subsection (a), or with respect to 
termination of payments in whole or in part 
under subsection (c), such State may, within 
sixty days after notice of such action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceeding on 
which he based his action, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

“(2) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive; but the Court for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secre- 
tary to take further evidence, and the Sec- 
retary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall certify to the court the 
record of the further proceedings. Such new 
or modified findings of fact shall likewise 
be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence. 

“(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Secretary or to set 
it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. 


“NUTRITION AND OTHER PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 706. (a) Funds allotted to any State 
during any fiscal year pursuant to section 
703 shall be disbursed by the State agency 
to recipients of grants or contracts who 
agree— 

“(1) to establish a project (referred to 
herein as a ‘nutrition project’) which, five 
or more days per week, provides at least one 
hot meal per day and any additional meals, 
hot or cold, which the recipient of a grant or 
contract may elecet to provide, each of which 
assures a minimum of one-third of the daily 
recommended dietary allowances as estab- 
lished by the Food ane Nutrition Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council; 

“(2) to provide such nutrition project for 
individuals aged sixty or over who meet the 
specifications set forth in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), or (4) of section 701(a) and their 
spouses (referred to herein as ‘eligible in- 
dividuals’) : 

“(3) to furnish a site for such nutrition 
project in as close proximity to the majority 
of eligible individuals’ residences as feasible, 
such as a school or a church, preferably 
within walking distance where possible and, 
where apropriate, to furnish transportation 
to such site or home-delivered meals to 
eligible individuals who are homebound; 

“(4) to utilize methods of administration, 
including outreach, which will assure that 
the maximum number of eligible individuals 
may have an opportunity to participate in 
such nutrition project; 

“(5) to provide special menus, where 
feasible and appropriate, to meet the partic- 
ular dietary needs arising from the health 
requirements, religious requirements or 
ethnic backgrounds of eligible individuals; 

“(6) to provide a setting conducive to ex- 
panding the nutrition project and to include, 
as a part of such project, recreational activ- 
ities, informational, health and welfare 
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counseling and referral services, where such 
services are not otherwise available; 

“(7) to include such training as may be 
necessary to enable the personnel to carry 
out the provisions of this title, 

“(8) to establish and administer the nutri- 
tion project with the advice of persons com- 
petent in the fleld of service in which the 
nutrition program is being provided, of 
elderly persons who will themselves partic- 
ipate in the program and of persons who are 
knowledgeable with regard to the needs of 
elderly persons; 

“(9) to provide an opportunity to evaluate 
the effectiveness, feasibility, and cost of each 
particular type of such project; 

““(10) to give perference to persons aged 
sixty or over for any staff positions, full- or 
part-time, for which such persons qualify 
and to encourage the voluntary participa- 
tion of other groups, such as college and high 
school students, in the operation of the 
project; and 

““(11) to comply with such other standards 
as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe 
in order to assure the high quality of the 
nutrition project and its general effectiveness 
in attaining the objectives of this title. 

“(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of their 
duly authorized representatives shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion to any books, documents, papers, and 
records that are pertinent to a grant or con- 
tract received under this title. 


“SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


“Sec. 707. (a) Each recipient of a grant or 
contract shall, insofar as practicable, utilize 
in its nutrition project commodities desig- 
nated from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as being in abundance, either 
nationally or in the local area, or commod- 
ities donated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Commodities purchased under the authority 
of section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 
(49 Stat. 774), as amended, may be donated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to the recipi- 
ent of a grant or contract, in accordance 
with the needs as determined by the recipi- 
ent of a grant or contract, for utilization in 
the nutritional program under this title. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
prescribe terms and conditions respecting 
the use of commodities donated under sec- 
tion 32, as will maximize the nutritional and 
financial contributions of such donated 
commodities in such public or private non- 
profit institutions or organizations, agencies, 
or political subdivisions of a State. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may 
utilize the projects authorized under this 
title in carrying out the provisions of clause 
(2) of section 32 of the Act approved August 
24, 1935, as amended (49 Stat. 774, 7 U.S.C. 
612c). 

“APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 708. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974. In addition, there are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for such fiscal 
years, as part of the appropriations for sal- 
aries and expenses for the Administration on 
Aging, such sums as Congress may determine 
to be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. Sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section which are not obligated and ex- 
pended prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year succeeding the fiscal year for which such 
funds were appropriated shall remain avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure during 
such succeeding fiscal year. 


“RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS 
“Sec. 709. No part of the cost of any proj- 
ect under this title may be treated as income 
or benefits to any eligible individual for the 
purpose of any other program or provision of 
State or Federal law. 
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“MISCELLANEOUS 

“Sec. 710. None of the provisions of this 
title shall be construed to prevent a recipient 
of a grant or a contract from entering into 
an agreement, subject to the approval of the 
State agency, with a profitmaking organiza- 
tion to carry out the provisions of this title 
and of the appropriate State plan.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
eration of S. 1163 by the House today 
has been made possible by a number of 
our colleagues who share my great con- 
cern that we are not effectively meeting 
one of the most urgent needs of our el- 
derly citizens—their proper nutrition. 

Principal among my many colleagues 
who have focused attention on the needs 
of the elderly is the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. PEPPER). The 
program embodied in the legislation be- 
fore us today was first presented to the 
Congress almost 2 years ago—in May of 
1970—when Mr. PEPPER introduced the 
first bill of this type. Since that time, he 
has worked diligently and tirelessly for 
enactment. Evidence of his determina- 
tion and effort is illustrated by the fact 
that bills similar to S. 1163 which have 
been introduced during this Congress by 
Mr. PEPPER are cosponsored by 112 
Members of the House. 

A strong and persuasive hearing rec- 
ord has been compiled by the committee 
on this legislation and companion legis- 
lation both in this Congress and the 
previous Congress. That the elderly have 
special nutritional problems is well doc- 
umented. 

They, more than any other group can- 
not afford a proper diet. 

They more than any other group lack 
the skills to prepare nourishing well bal- 
anced meals. 

They more than any other group haye 
limited mobility which impairs their ca- 
pacity to shop and cook and prepare food 
for themselves. 

They more than any other group are 
isolated from the mainstream of social 
activity with the result that they have 
a feeling of rejection and loneliness. 

The aged, more than any other of our 
population groups, cannot afford proper 
nutrition because as much as 30 percent 
of the elderiy live in poverty, and one- 
third of all of America’s poor citizens 
are to be found among our senior citi- 
zens. 

Testimony before our committee in- 
dicated that over one-half of all elderly 
single individuals and 10 percent of all 
families of senior citizens have an in- 
come of less than $30 per week. 

In an effort to begin to meet these spe- 
cial needs of the elderly in the field of 
nutrition, S. 1163 authorizes $100,000,000 
in fiscal year 1973 and $150,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1974 to make grants to States 
which submit feeding plans to the Ad- 
ministration on Aging. 

Funds will be allotted among the 
States on the basis of the relative popu- 
lation aged 60 or over. However, no State 
shall be allotted less than one-half of 1 
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percent of the sums appropriated. Fed- 
eral funds are authorized to pay 90 per- 
cent of project costs. Non-Federal 
matching may be funds or in-kind re- 
sources. 

The Secretary of HEW must adminis- 
ter the program through the Adminis- 
tration on Aging. At the State level, the 
program must be administered by the 
agency administering other programs 
authorized by the Older Americans Act 
unless the Governor of the State with 
the approval of the Secretary of HEW 
designates another agency. 

Participants must be aged 60 or over, 
and they must meet one or more of the 
following criteria: 

First, they cannot afford to eat ade- 
quately; 

Second, they lack the skills to select 
and prepare well-balanced meals; 

Third, they have limited mobility; or 

Fourth, they have feelings of rejection 
or loneliness which obliterates incentive 
to prepare and eat their meals alone. 

Spouses of persons qualifying for the 
program automatically qualify for parti- 
cipation. 

Each project must provide at least one 
hot meal per day 5 or more days a week 
to an eligible participating elderly citizen 
and each such meal must assure a mini- 
mum of one-third of the daily recom- 
mended dietary allowance as established 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 

Projects must furnish a site for the 
provision of meals and, where appropri- 
ate, provide home-delivered meals or 
supply transportation between the proj- 
ect site and the residences of eligible in- 
dividuals who otherwise would be unable 
to participate. 

Nutrition projects operated under such 
State plans are eligible to receive surplus 
commodities. 

I know of no opposition to this legis- 
lation and I urge my colleagues’ support 
of the legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding at this time. 

This is a curious way to handle a bill 
that involves hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the 2 years it covers. Even though 
there is about a 10-percent allotment for 
administration by each State, I wonder 
if the gentieman would take just a little 
more time and explain to the Members, 
before we pass this by suspending the 
rules, how it would actually be deter- 
mined that our senior citizens, or our 
aging or elderly, or whatever other def- 
inition there is—and I might paraphrase 
that by saying that I am getting danger- 
ously close to that category myself, so I 
am not in outright opposition to the 
bill—but I would just like to know, since 
most of these senior citizens have seen 
fit to secure their own future, what the 
yardstick would be for determining 
whether they are undernourished, or 
whether we are going to have a host of 
dieticians calling upon our senior citi- 
zens, So, would this be up to the State 
administration to decide, or upon request 
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of the senior citizen in his home, or how 
do we determine it? 

Second, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
would be good enough, in order to at- 
tempt to win my support for this bill, in 
spite of its costliness at a time when we 
are bankrupt, to explain whether or not 
this food would come out of our surplus 
commodities, or the CCC, or whether it 
would be by way of food stamps, or still 
yet by direct cash reimbursement for the 
purpose of upgrading nutrition? 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentieman this is a supple- 
mental program—a program that is ad- 
ditional to the food stamp program. We 
expressly provide in the legislation that 
the program be administered and coor- 
dinated with other food and nutrition 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but we do not put 
the administration of this program with 
the Department of Agriculture. It re- 
mains with the Secretary of HEW and 
the Administration on Aging to work out 
the best method possibie for providing 
meals to the needy elderly. Each State 
must submit a State plan. The bill con- 
tains specific basic requirements that the 
State plans must meet. Funds are allo- 
cated on an equitable formula. They are 
distributed on the relative number of 
people over 60 in the State as com- 
pared to the number in the whole coun- 
try. 

The bill focuses on the elderly and 
this group is among the poorest in our 
society. We have all the evidence in the 
world to substantiate that. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman surely does 
not mean that they are poorer than the 
undernurtured children that we passed 
special legislation for just recently; does 
he? 

Mr. PERKINS. I did not say that. But 
I repeat that more than 30 percent of 
the elderly live in poverty and one-third 
of all of America’s poor citizens are to 
be found among our senior citizens. Trag- 
ically and unfortunately we have far too 
many children who are destitute in this 
country. By and large however one of 
the major groups that live in poverty 
are the elderly. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to try to 
respond to some of the questions raised 
by my friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

It should be pointed out that nutri- 
tion projects that are operated under the 
proposed legislation would be eligible to 
receive surplus commodities donated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which, I 
believe, was one of the questions of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Second, with respect to the participa- 
tion of older citizens, there is no means 
test in the bill. However, the bill does 
provide that the States must give pref- 
erence to projects serving primarily low- 
income individuals. 

I think it is appropriate at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, to note that this measure 
was reported unanimously by the full 
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Committee on Education and Labor and 
that the other body last November ap- 
proved it unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, it is ironic in a day when 
obesity is a major health problem, when 
our diets are prime targets of conversa- 
tion, that we should be here today talk- 
ing about hunger and malnutrition. Yet 
even in America—known worldwide and 
envied by other countries for its wealth, 
productive agricultural resources, and its 
highly developed food distribution sys- 
tem—the White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition, and Health found in 
1969 that: 

Hunger and povetry exist on a disgraceful 
scale in the United States. The Nation's con- 
science will no longer stand for the tolera- 
tion of these conditions. Funds must be pro- 
vided to get food to needy people on an 
emergency basis. The President and the Con- 
gress must supply the leadership in closing 
the hunger gap. 


The President further in April 1970 in 
a report by his Presidential Task Force 
on Aging was urged to direct the Ad- 
ministration on Aging and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to deliver a program 
that would result in a nutrition program 
for the elderly. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, the recent White 
House Conference on the Aging endorsed 
exactly the kind of program our com- 
mittee has reported. 

The bill before the House today rep- 
resents an effort to meet our responsi- 
bilities with respect to a particular 
group—the aged. 

Thus far, our efforts in this field have 
been on a project basis and totally inade- 


quate to meet the needs. 

Now is the time to turn to the needs 
of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure before us 
would authorize grants to States to pay 
up to 90 percent of the cost to establish a 
nutritional project to those persons 60 


and over and their spouses. Funds 
granted to the States would be awarded 
by them to political subdivisions or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, through 
grant and contract, for the establishment 
and operation of such projects within the 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, the Select Subcommittee 
on Education of the House Education and 
Labor Committee has conducted hearings 
on a similar proposal over the past 2 
years. It was originally introduced by 
Congressman CLAUDE PEPPER and sup- 
ported by Members of both parties. 

The need for this legislation has been 
adequately demonstrated. The bill is 
based upon the experience of the admin- 
istration on Aging which has conducted 
some 32 nutritional demonstrational 
projects for the aged over the past 3 
years. With the overwhelming success of 
these projects I am convinced that it is 
now the time to institute a national pro- 
gram of this kind. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations au- 
thorized under this bill are not large— 
they are $100 million in fiscal year 1973 
and $150 million in fiscal year 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important at 
this point to note that the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent approximately $500 mil- 
lion on nursing home care in 1970 and 
about $1.3 billion on medicaid. Total 
medicaid outlay is approaching $8 billion. 
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Geriatric authorities emphasize the im- 
portant role of nutrition in obtaining and 
maintaining good health for elderly per- 
sons so that they can maintain a sub- 
stantial degree of self-sufficiency. 

The nutritional program authorized by 
S. 1163 will help achieve these ends and 
represent a substantial savings in one of 
the fastest growing elements of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
once again to point out that this bill is 
based upon the recommendations of the 
1969 White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition, and Health, the 1970 Report of 
President Nixon’s Task Force on Aging, 
and the 1971 White House Conference on 
the Aging. 

As chairman of the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Education having jurisdiction on a 
variety of programs for the elderly, I in- 
tend to do everything in my power to see 
that proposals emanating from the White 
House Conference on Aging will be given 
serious consideration by this body. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this time 
to pay special tribute to Congressman 
PEPPER who has worked hard and long 
to fulfill this urgent need in our society. 
The commitment he brings to this bill is 
characteristic of his overall concern for 
the aged. Without his efforts, this bill 
today would not be a reality. 

In like fashion, I must commend the 
leadership of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, the Hon- 
orable Epwarp M. KENNEDY, for cham- 
pioning this legislation in the other body. 
Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would say 
that the principal theme of the White 
House Conference on Aging, held a few 
weeks ago here in the Nation’s Capital, 
was that the time for talking about meet- 
ing the problems of the aging was over 
and that the time for action for the 
aging had now come. As this measure 
has had such wide bipartisan support 
both in the Committee on Education and 
Labor and in the other body, I would 
hope very much that the nutrition pro- 
gram for the elderly would find similar 
support here in the House today. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, hunger and malnutrition 
know no age limits, but over 20 million 
elderly citizens in this rich country of 
ours are particularly hurt by the lack 
of an adequate diet. It is high time that 
we establish a national priority that the 
old should not be hungry and adopt a pro- 
gram that will achieve that end. 

Today we are considering a bill, S. 
1163, that will make great strides toward 
eliminating malnutrition of the elderly. 

I am pleased that the committee ac- 
cepted two amendments that I offered 
to the bill. One provides that the elderly 
themselves should be involved in the de- 
sign of the nutrition programs since they 
best understand their own needs. The 
elderly themselves must have a share in 
that responsibility. My second amend- 
ment provides that volunteers from other 
age groups, particularly the young, 
should be encouraged to participate in 
the operation of the nutrition projects. 
While the elderly should contribute serv- 
ices, we must not allow this program to 
further isolate the elderly from the 
mainstream of society, by failing to en- 
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courage the use of other volunteers from 
other age groups. 

The elderly are in desperate need of 
these nutrition programs. They will not 
only contribute to the health of the el- 
derly, but also enable them to escape the 
boredom and isolation which now make 
their lives sad, dreary, and lonely. The 
bill is a major breakthrough, not only 
in care for the elderly, but in giving them 
a responsible role in programs meant to 
help them. 

I urge my colleagues to vote over- 
whelmingly for this urgently needed and 
long overdue legislation. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the able gentleman, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, who has 
brought this bill to the floor, for yield- 
ing to me. And I wish in the warmest way 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor along with the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee who held hear- 
ings on this measure for having dedi- 
cated themselves to the production of 
this bill by holding numerous hearings, 
giving their strong support to it, and 
bringing the companion measure passed 
by the other body to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 think the best sum- 
mary of this bill can be gleaned from 
part of the debate in the Senate where 
the companion bill was considered and, 
as was stated by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, passed by the 
other body by a vote of 89 to zero. I re- 
fer to the statement of Senator KEN- 
NEDY, a sponsor of the companion bill in 
the other body. As you know, the bill is 
for a 2-year period. It provides an au- 
thorization of $100 million for the fiscal 
year 1973 and $150 million for 1954. The 
Federal Government under this bill 
would pay 90 percent of the cost of such 
a program; the other 10 percent to be 
paid by the States, the local communi- 
ties, or by nonprofit groups or organiza- 
tions 

The States, of course, will offer appro- 
priate plans for the setting up of the pro- 
gram in the several States. Senator Ken- 
NEDY said: 

The bih also provides that, first, each pro- 
gram must provide at least one hot meal a 
day, 5 days a week. Each meal also must con- 
tain a minimum of one-third of the recom- 
mended daily dietary needs for elderly per- 
sons. 

Second, the meals will be served in sites 
accessible to the majority of elderly within 
the community. Schools, senior citizen cen- 
ters, churches, and other public and non- 
profit locations can be used. 

Third, Outreach Services to locate the iso- 
lated elderly will be part of each program so 
that those who most need the program will 
be aware of it. 

Fourth, the sponsor will provide a setting 
conducive to the inclusion of other social 
services as a corollary to the meal itself. 

Fifth, preference for staffing will go to the 
elderly. The talents of elderly are often 
wasted as a youth-oriented society forces able 
men and women into early retirement and 
the frustration of feeling useless. 

Mr. Speaker, I would add only this: I 
do hope that the administration, which 
has come out with a strong endorsement 
of this bill recently, this bill which has 
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bipartisan support on both sides of the 
Capitol, will see to it that there is a sup- 
plemental budget request of the full $100 
million authorized by this bill for 1973. 
There are over 20 million senior citizens 
who will be eligible for the benefits of this 
bill, most of them, at least. The $100 mil- 
lion is a minimum amount that should be 
provided to try to give better nutritional 
sustenance to those people at least once 
a day for at least 5 days a week. 

So I just want to express the hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the administration will 
make an appropriate request for full 
funding of this measure for 1973. 

During consideration of S. 1163, the 
companion bill in the Senate, Senator 
CRANSTON recalled the history of this leg- 
islation, which I call to the attention of 
my colleagues. He said: 

On May 28, 1970, Congressman Claude 
Pepper introduced H.R. 17763, a nutrition 
program for the elderly. Because the Congress 
failed to act upon this measure during the 
91st Congress, Mr. Pepper reintroduced his 
bill as H.R. 5017 on February 25 of this year. 
Senator Kennedy introduced his similar leg- 
islation, S. 1163, on March 10. We in the 
Senate now have the opportunity to take the 
first initiative in moving this important leg- 
islation. I urge my colleagues to support 
S. 1163 and send it to the House with an 
over-whelming approval. 


This was accomplished on November 
30, 1971, and S. 1163 was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
on December 8, 1971, the committee or- 
dered reported S. 1163, as amended, 
unanimously by voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I remind my colleagues 
of the spectacle here in America, the 
richest of countries, to the fact that one- 
fourth of older Americans, the mothers 
and fathers of this generation, are living 
below the poverty line. This legislation 
will not only provide one hot nutritious 
meal, 5 days per week, for so many of 
these Americans, but it will help dispel 
the loneliness and isolation that is a ter- 
rible burden to so many. It will provide, 
in addition, recreational and counseling 
opportunities, which so many older 
Americans also so urgently need. 

I hope eventually we will recognize a 
responsibility all over America to provide 
this program for every senior citizen who 
needs it and that their lives may once 
again be enriched and blessed. This is 
the direction of life Robert Browning 
expressed: 

Grow old along with me. 
The best of life is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made. 


Mr. Speaker, I am grateful for the 
support of my colleagues who joined with 
me in the sponsorship of this legislation. 
They were: 

LIST OF CosPonsors 

James Abourezk of South Dakota, Bella S. 
Abzug of New York, Joseph P. Addabbo of 
New York, Glenn M. Anderson of California, 
Wiliam R. Anderson of Tennessee, Frank An- 
nunzio of Illinois, Thomas L. Ashley of Ohio, 
Herman Badillo of New York, William A. Bar- 
rett of Pennsylvania, Nick Begich of Alaska, 
Jonathan B. Bingham of New York, John 
Brademas of Indiana, Frank J. Brasco of New 
York, William S. Broomfield of Michigan, J. 
Herbert Burke of Florida, James A. Burke of 
Massachusetts, Phillip Burton of California, 
James A. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Shirley 
Chisholm of New York, Frank M. Clark of 
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Pennsylvania, William Clay of Missouri, 
George W. Collins of Illinois, James C. Cor- 
man of California, R. Lawrence Coughlin of 
Pennsylvania, W. C. (Dan) Daniel of Vir- 
ginia, Dominick V. Daniels of New Jersey, 
John H. Dent of Pennsylvania, John D. Din- 
gell of Michigan, Harold D. Donohue of Mass- 
achusetts, John G. Dow of New York, John 
Dowdy of Texas, Robert F, Drinan of Masse- 
chusetts, Thaddeus J. Dulski of New York, 
Bob Eckhardt of Texas, Don Edwards of Cali- 
fornia, Joshua Eilberg of Pennsylvania, Mar- 
vin L. Esch of Michigan, Dante B. Fascell of 
Florida, and Walter E. Fauntroy of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania, William 
D. Ford of Michigan, Donald M. Fraser of 
Minnesota, James G. Fulton of Pennsylvania, 
Cornelius E. Gallagher of New Jersey, Edward 
A. Garmatz of Maryland, Joseph M. Gaydos of 
Pennsylvania, Robert N. Giaimo of Connecti- 
cut, Henry B. Gonzalez of Texas, Gilbert Gude 
of Maryland, Seymour Halpern of New York, 
James M. Hanley of New York, Julia Butler 
Hansen of Washington, Orval Hansen of 
Idaho, Michael Harrington of Massachusetts, 
William H. Harsha of Ohio, William D. Hatha- 
way of Maine, Augustus F. Hawkins of Cali- 
fornia, Ken Hechler of West Virginia, Henry 
Helstoski of New Jersey, Floyd V. Hicks of 
Washington, Louise Day Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Frank Horton of New York, James J. 
Howard of New Jersey, Albert W. Johnson of 
Pennsylvania, Harold T. Johnson of Califor- 
nia, James Kee of West Virginia, Edward I. 
Koch of New York, Dan Kuykendall of Ten- 
nessee, Peter N. Kyros of Maine, Arthur A. 
Link of North Dakota, Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. 
of California, Spark M. Matsunaga of Hawali, 
Lloyd Meeds of Washington, Ralph H. Met- 
calfe of Ilinois, Abner Mikva of Illinois, 
George P. Miller of California, Joseph G. 
Minish of New Jersey, Patsy T. Mink of 
Hawali, Parren J. Mitchell of Maryland, Wil- 
liam S. Moorhead of Pennsylvania, F. Brad- 
ford Morse of Massachusetts, John M. Murphy 
of New York, Morgan F. Murphy of Illinois, 
Lucien N, Nedzi of Michigan, Robert N. C. Nix 
of Pennsylvania, David R. Obey of Wisconsin, 
James G. O’Hara of Michigan, Thomas M. 
Pelly of Washington, Carl D. Perkins of Ken- 
tucky, Bertram L. Podell of New York, David 
Pryor of Arkansas, Roman G. Pucinski of 
Illinois, and William J. Randall of Missouri. 

Thomas M, Rees of California, Ogden R. 
Reid of New York, Donald W. Riegle, Jr. of 
Michigan, Peter W. Rodino, Jr. of New Jersey, 
Robert A. Roe of New Jersey, Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal of New York, Edward R. Roybal of 
California, William F, Ryan of New York, 
Fernand J. St Germain of Rhode Island, Paul 
S. Sarbanes of Maryland, James H. Scheuer 
of New York, Fred Schwengel of Iowa, Keith 
G. Sebelius of Kansas, Robert H. Steele of 
Connecticut, Louis Stokes of Ohio, James W. 
Symington of Missouri, Fletcher Thompson of 
Georgia, Frank Thompson, Jr. of New Jersey, 
Charles Thone of Nebraska, Robert O. Tier- 
nan of Rhode Island, Guy Vander Jagt of 
Michigan, Charles A. Vanik of Ohio, Joseph P. 
Vigorito of Pennsylvania, Charles H. Wilson 
of California, Lester L. Wolff of New York, 
Jim Wright of Texas, and Gus Yatron of 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. RED). 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill, S. 1163, to amend 
the Older Americans Act of 1965. First, 
let me commend the members of the 
Education and Labor Committee for fa- 
vorsbly reporting out this urgently 
needed bill. 

There should be no question about 
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the social, economic, or fiscal wisdom 
of this sensible and overdue legislation. 

In providing for the establishment of 
nutritionally sound, low cost meais and 
related services, we are taking another 
important step in making it possible for 
our proud and independent senior citi- 
zens to maintain and extend their es- 
sential independence and human dig- 
nity. 

The enactment of this bill will in 
many instances make it possible for our 
older citizens to continue to reside in- 
dependently by making available, on a 
local basis and in the vicinity of where 
they reside, at least one hot meal per 
day at least 5 days a week. In many 
cases these services will make it un- 
necessary for a somewhat handicapped 
senior citizen to give up his or her place 
of residence and move into either ex- 
pensive or less satisfactory living quar- 
ters. In postponing or precluding the 
need to move into a nursing home or 
similar facility, we have saved the in- 
dividual, his family, or the taxpayer 
literally thousands of dollars in each 
case. At the same time, we have pre- 
served for that individual a healthier 
and more dignified environment in 
which to live. 

By locating nutrition projects in 
areas having high concentrations of eli- 
gible recipients, providing meals to 
shut-ins and supplying transportation 
to the project, this legislation, although - 
limited in scope and application, will in- 
sure provision of these vital services to 
those who need it and desire it. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of S. 1163. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CONTE). 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, having in- 
troduced similar legislation of my own, 
I rise in enthusiastic support of S. 1163 
which would provide for the establish- 
ment and expansion of low-cost meal 
projects for the elderly. 

During the White House Conference 
on the Aging held last November, I met 
with many of the delegates and also 
hosted a reception for the Massachu- 
setts representatives, One of their fore- 
most concerns was the passage of this 
bill. I was most disappointed that final 
House action on the measure could not 
be completed in the last session but I 
am gratified that it is now before this 
Chamber for approval. 

The bill authorizes grants to the States 
for the purpose of paying up to 90 per- 
cent of the cost of establishing and op- 
erating nutrition projects to provide low 
cost, nutritionally sound meals and re- 
lated services to individuals 60 years of 
age or older and their spouses. 

The States will be required to give 
preference to projects serving primarily 
low-income individuals and minority 
groups. Efforts must be taken to insure 
that the maximum number of eligible 
individuals will have an opportunity to 
participate. Additionally, participants 
must be provided with supportive serv- 
ices such as recreational activities, 
health and welfare counseling, and in- 
formational and referral services. 
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There can be no question as to the 
need for the legislation. A survey taken 
in connection with the White House Con- 
ference indicated that 55 percent of the 
elderly who were questioned stated that 
they cannot afford to buy the food they 
like. Besides a lack of income, lack of 
physical mobility or transportation and 
downright loneliness are all too often 
preventing the elderly from getting the 
proper nutrition they need. 

The scattering of nutrition programs 
for the elderly in this country falls far 
short of what is required. This legisla- 
tion will go a long way to fill this gap. 
In my home State of Massachusetts 
alone, a total of $7.3 million in grants is 
authorized under the act for such pro- 
grams during the next 2 years. 

As a member of the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations subcommittee which will 
have jurisdiction over the funding of 
these programs, I pledge to do my utmost 
to insure that the amounts authorized 
will be provided. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of S. 1163, which would add a new 
title VII to the Older Americans Act of 
1965, authorizing a program of grants to 
the States to establish projects which 
provide at least one hot meal each day at 
least 5 days per week for qualified per- 
sons aged 60 or over. 

This program is, I believe, soundly 
conceived and completely proven in re- 
search over the past several years, some- 
thing that is not always done in the case 
of legislation. Clearly it is badly needed. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has the support 
of the administration and has the sup- 
port of Secretary Flemming, the Assist- 
ant to the President for research ana 
action in the field of the aging. It has the 
strong backing of the White House. 

Further, it is clearly a first step in 
carrying out President Nixon’s pledge to 
the delegates at the recent White House 
Conference on Aging to undertake new 
initiatives to assist the Nation’s elderly 
citizens. 

The Task Force on Aging, established 
by the President in 1970, reported that 
insufficient income is only one of several 
causes of incidences of malnutrition 
among the elderly. Loneliness, isolation, 
physical infirmity creating an inability 
to travel, and ignorance of nutritional 
needs are also major factors. 

Mr. Speaker, I might quote at this 
point one specific recommendation from 
the White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition and Health: 

The U.S. Government, having acknowl- 
edged the right of every resident to ade- 
quate health and nutrition must now ac- 
cept its obligation to provide the opportunity 
for adequate nutrition for every aged resi- 
dent. 


President Nixon’s Task Force on Aging 
in 1970 recommended the following: 


The Task Force believes that programs can 
be designed which not only provide adequate 
nutrition to older persons, but equally im- 
portant, combat their loneliness, channel 
them into the community, and educate them 
about proper nutrition and afford some of 
them an opportunity for paid community 
service. 


This program has not been developed 
hastily. Over the past few years there 
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has been developed a very sound research 
and demonstration effort in the Admin- 
istration on Aging to develop good models 
for these nutritional programs. Cur- 
rently, some 19 of these demonstration 
projects are being funded around the 
Nation. All of these projects are designed 
with a particular goal in mind—to over- 
come the social problems underlying in- 
adequate diets among older people. They 
test techniques for nutrition programs 
that not only may improve diet but also 
enhance self-esteem and self-reliance. 
All aim at providing: A reaching out into 
the community to locate those most in 
need; building nutrition education into 
the project; providing a variety of ancil- 
lary social services, and establishing a 
means for systematic and objective 
evaluation. 

It is my judgment that, based on this 
research and demonstration effort, we 
have proceeded in a fashion all too rare 
in Government—which is to thoroughly 
field test a concept under varying con- 
ditions before it is put into operation. We 
are embarking, then, upon a course of 
action which we have every reason to be- 
lieve will produce the desired results. 

We are presently supporting under the 
regular program operations of the Ad- 
ministration on Aging, some 112 nutri- 
tional programs of group meals and home 
delivered meals for the elderly. However, 
these are relatively small and scattered 
operations. There is no room for doubt 
concerning the need for a greatly in- 
creased effort, particularly for the elderly 
poor. 

And, we must squarely face the fact 
that our older population is essentially 
a low-income group. Using the poverty 
guidelines developed by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, in 1968, 4.6 million 
persons aged 65 or older—or about one- 
quarter of all older persons—lived in 
households with a total income below 
the poverty line. 

The bill now before the House is cen- 
tered upon the problem of inadequate 
nutrition, but it is really far broader in 
its scope. While centering upon nutri- 
tion, it provides a perfect vehicle for 
attacking related problems of loneliness, 
physical isolation from the community, 
and inadequate social services which 
threaten the quality of life, and in some 
cases, life itself. It has a central purpose 
of helping more elderly people maintain 
a life of independence and dignity out- 
side an institution. I think that this is 
highly desirable, not only in humane 
terms, but in terms of cost in tax dollars. 
Even the very best institutional care is 
not a desirable alternative to independent 
living where that is possible, and even 
inadequate institutional care is vastly 
more expensive than the kinds of pro- 
grams such as this which assist the 
elderly to live independently. 

In a nation of abundant agricultural 
resources it is sad indeed that we should 
speak today of hunger and malnutrition 
among our Nation’s senior citizens. The 
bill before the House today represents 
a clear effort to meet this problem head 
on. 
Authorities in the field of geriatrics 
continually emphasize the importance of 
nutrition as preventative medicine for 
the elderly—preventative medicine which 
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will help them maintain good health and 
thus also some measure of self-suffi- 
ciency. S. 1163 would certainly be a sig- 
nificant step toward achieving these 
goals. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that we give over- 
whelming support to this urgently needed 
program. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. First I should like to ask 
my friend from New York if he can an- 
swer the question I asked my friend from 
Indiana, as to whether the $250 million 
provided here is or is not included within 
the budget? 

Mr. REID. As the gentleman knows, 
the authorization is $100 million for fis- 
cal year 1973 and $150 million for fiscal 
year 1974. 

In the budget message which I have 
here, the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, states, on spe- 
cial programs for the aging, that there is 
an increase in the 1973 budget to $100 
million. And the President stated in his 
speech to the White House Conference 
on Aging: 

We plan to give special emphasis to serv- 
ices that will help people live decent and dig- 
nified lives in their own homes—services such 
as home-delivered meals and transportation 
assistance. Much of this new money will be 
used to help marshal existing and expanded 
resources more effectively at the local level. 


In addition, the HEW budget on aging 
clearly states that— 

The primary goal will be prevention of un- 
necessary institutionalization for the elderly 
permitting them to live self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent, and dinified lives in their own 
homes and residences. 


S. 1163 clearly is designed to meet these 
objectives. 

I specifically asked the White House 
about half an hour ago as to the posture 
of the budget submission for 1973 and 
the position of the Office of Management 
and Budget. They told me it was being 
worked on, but that clearly the President 
intended in fiscal 1973 that part of the 
$100 million to be used for the purposes 
of this bill. As regards 1974, that is under 
study now. However, it has the total 
backing of the President’s principal aide, 
Secretary Fleming, who testified to this 
effect just a few days ago in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DENNIS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. REID. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENNIS. The gentleman’s an- 
swer, then, amounts to this: That this 
bill provides $100 million in 1973 for this 
specific program? 

Mr, REID. That is correct. 

Mr. DENNIS. The budget provides 
$100 million for aging people but not all 
for this specific program? 

Mr. REID. That is correct. 

Mr. DENNIS. This bill provides $150 
million for 1974 for which the budget at 
this time provides nothing whatever? 
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Mr. REID. That is correct. 

Mr. DENNIS. If I may ask one more 
question just to clear up this matter—— 

Mr. REID. Certainly. 

Mr. DENNIS. Am I correct that there 
is no means test in this bill in that the 
criteria set forth here in section 701 are 
merely in the nature of guidelines? 

Mr. REID. There is no means test. 
However, the criteria are relatively ex- 
plicit although they could be charac- 
terized as guidelines in 701. 

Mr. DENNIS. In other words, I might 
be eligible under this measure even if 
I did not have a feeling of rejection and 
loneliness. Is that not correct? 

Mr. REID. As the gentleman knows, 
there are several criteria. I listed some in 
701. There is also a requirement in sec- 
tion 705 of the legislation that priority 
be given to projects serving primarily 
low-income individuals. I think it is quite 
clear that the criteria and the legislative 
history would not apply to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENNIS. But the criteria are not 
criteria, They are guidelines for priority. 
But actually even a millionaire is eligi- 
ble. Is that not true? 

Mr. REID. No. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. REID. Yes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. In an- 
swer to the gentleman, let me say on 
page 24 of the bill under the State plan 
section, I would urge the gentleman from 
Indiana to read the language that says: 

Recipients of grants or contracts may 
charge participating individuals for meals 
furnished pursuant to guidelines established 
by the Secretary, taking into consideration 
the income ranges of eligible individuals in 
local communities and other sources of in- 
come of the recipients of a grant or a con- 
tract. 


So it is not true that a millionaire 
would be eligible to receive free meals 
under this bill. 

Mr. DENNIS. It is a priority, but he is 
still eligible. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. BRADEMAS) said that the food 
to be used would be derived from sur- 
plus agricultural supplies. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No, he did not. If the 
gentleman would yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Iam hap- 
py to yield. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. That is not what the 
gentleman from Indiana said. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana said, rather, and to 
be very clear about it for the benefit of 
my friend from Iowa, to quote from the 
report: 

Nutrition projects operated under this title 
are eligible to receive surplus commodities 
donated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am hap- 
py to yield further. 
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Mr. GROSS. Is the food to come from 
surplus supplies or not? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The pro- 
gram under the law authorizes the use 
of surplus commodities. I would judge, 
frankly, that there would be some cases 
in which surplus commodities would be 
used but not always in these nutritional 
programs. 

Mr. GROSS. What if we had a crop 
failure in this country? We have had 
such failures although not in recent 
years. Or suppose the farmers organized 
and went on strike, as the dock work- 
ers are doing, and refused to produce a 
surplus. With all of these programs 
geared to surplus supplies of food, what 
would be the result? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The result 
it seems to me would be simply to shift 
to the purchase of that food which was 
available should a strike in the farm belt 
areas occur and surplus food not be 
available. 

Mr. GROSS. There would be available 
Polish, Danish, and Czechoslovakian 
hams? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa knows full well that 
I do not want Danish or Norwegian or 
Dutch cheese to be used. Perhaps, Polish 
hams might be acceptable but, so long as 
it is not imported—— 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman, in other 
words, is not interested in oleomargarine? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I tried to 
get into this question during the con- 
sideration of this bill, the oleomargarine 
question, but I lost to the urban bloc. 

Mr. GROSS. I suspect that even suf- 


fering from loneliness, at least some of 
those who have been accustomed to 
American farm products would probably 
gag on foreign imports. 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
couple of questions? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I would 
be happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I lived 
alone for about a year during the termi- 
nal illness of my wife, and I am well 
over 60. I certainly lack the skills to se- 
lect nourishing and well-balanced meals. 
However, I was rejected by about 100,000 
voters in my district and I felt quite 
lonely during that time. 

Would I be eligible to receive benefits 
under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I doubt 
seriously that you would since you do not 
have the limited mobility which prevents 
you from shopping. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Yes; I 
have bursitis in my shoulders. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I would like to ask 

unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
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sion of the debate that all Members be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks on this bill and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this legisla- 
tion, remarks concerning imported hams 
and rejection notwithstanding. 

I would, however, want to at least pur- 
sue a caveat that I think the House 
should be avare of. 

The idea as to how to improve the 
nutritional capability of older citizens is 
one which no one seriously objects to, but 
I think in order to be fair it must be 
clearly understood by the House that this 
is, in effect, an expanded demonstration 
program which will provide increased 
nutritional capacity for a limited number 
of elderly in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Even if the full $100 million authorized 
for fiscal 1973 were available for this pro- 
gram, the number of people who could 
participate at any one time would be 
very small. I would argue that there are 
far more effective ways of insuring the 
ability of older people to get nutritional 
food, such as, for example, increasing 
the cash available to them to do their own 
shopping, rather than going through the 
process of establishing this kind of nutri- 
tional program. 

I would hope that at least all of us who 
vote for this will understand that there 
will only be a limited number of the 
elderly who will be eligible to participate 
and only a relatively small number of 
projects started under this program, even 
if the full appropriation is approved. We 
are saying to those who would fortunate- 
ly live in the area that receives the grant, 
they will be taken care of, but those who 
are not so fortunate will suffer from this 
lack of being so located. 

Mr, Speeker, I urge the House to vote 
for this bill because it makes sense, but 
it is not a panacea for the problems of 
older Americans. However, it is one small 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this bill. As a cosponsor of 
similar legislation, I am pleased to ex- 
press my support for S. 1163, which will 
establish a program of grants for nutri- 
tional projects for the elderly. These 
projects would provide at least one hot 
meal a day, at least 5 days a week, to 
the elderly persons served by the 
projects. 

Under the formula contained in S. 
1163, my own State of Hawaii would be 
allocated $500,000 during fiscal year 1973 
and $750,000 for 1974. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been written 
and spoken recently about the plight of 
America’s elderly. Nowhere is that plight 
more tragic than among the elderly 
poor, who often find themselves isolated 
from society, with no friends or family. 
The bill now before us would not only 
lessen that isolation, but it would also 
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provide a regular, nutritionally sound 
meal for thousands of older Americans. 
It would, in fact, build on the successful 
experience of the pilot projects funded 
by Congress under the provisions of the 
1968 amendments to the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Although none of the 32 projects 
funded under the 1968 law was located in 
Hawaii, a similar project was conducted 
on the island of Kauai with funds ob- 
tained through the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. That project, which operated 
from September 1969 until last June, 
served up to 50 elderly persons with a 
hot noon meal, 5 days a week. Mr. Speak- 
er, that project was a resounding suc- 
cess. An evaluation of the project pre- 
pared by an independent consultant de- 
scribed how the program worked: 

Around 10 a.m. the van begins to collect 
participants at their homes and deposits 
them at the parish hall. A Volunteer Aide is 
usually there to assist the participants with 
special games, entertainment, dancing, and 
other activities designed to promote fellow- 
ship. Limited exercise programs are also con- 
dacted. 

Shortly before 11 a.m., the caterer delivers 
the food, which is then seryed promptly by 
three Serving Aides. These Aides, it should be 
noted, have also developed a warm rapport 
with the participants. Prior to and during 
the meals, special nutrition classes are held. 
Afterwards, the van returns people to their 
homes and also takes individuals to dentists 
and doctors for appointments made in con- 
nection with the program.” 


It is important to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the project sponsors were sensitive 
to local food tastes, a factor specifically 
provided for in S. 1163. 


In the short time during which the 
Kauai project functioned, its impact was 
substantial and beneficial. The key find- 
ing was described by the consultant in 
the following manner: 

According to all observers, the major im- 
pact of the program is that people feel better 
as a result of it, “I feel good now,” one lady 
in her seventies told the evaluator, “I even 
walk faster!” The psychological impact is 
difficult to measure, but manifests itself in 
various ways. Some of the women now bring 
flowers for the tables. Many of the men now 
wear new aloha shirts, whereas at first they 
came in clothes that apparently had not been 
changed in weeks. Participants’ dispositions 
have changed too, according to people who 
have known them. 

One 76-year-old lady, who used to com- 
plain continuously, has amazed everyone 
with her cheerfulness as the program pro- 
gressed. Many of the participants have ob- 
tained new dentures through the program’s 
Medical Services, and perhaps as Dr. Haruki, 
DDS, suggested, they no longer find it embar- 
rassing to smile: Whatever the cause, the par- 
ticlpants appear noticeably happier than 
when the project began. 


Mr. Speaker, our great Nation was es- 
tablished in “pursuit of happiness.” S. 
1163, when enacted, will bring a small 
measure of added happiness to thousands 
across the country in keeping with our 
national goal, and I urge its overwhelm- 
ing approval by the House today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens with ref- 
erence to these feelings of rejection and 
loneliness which obliterates the incentive 
to prepare and eat a meal alone? Is this 
surplus food to come out of restaurants, 
prepared and ready to eat? Or is this 
surplus food to be prepared in common 
kitchens for the elderly? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. It is the 
hope, I think, of the members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor that, 
in fact, you do go to preparing meals 
which can be served in a location that 
will make possible a number of elderly 
coming to it for the purpose of eating 
that meal. 

We have, may I say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, an excellent program which 
is underway in almost every State called 
the “Meals on Wheels” program, which 
involves the preparation of meals at a 
central location, and then the delivery 
of those meals to individual elderly per- 
sons who cannot get out of their homes. 
That is the kind of thing that has been 
done in the past. What we are trying to 
do here is to provide some degree of 
balance between those who cannot get 
out of their own homes and thus must 
have the services such as the “Meals on 
Wheels” program, and those who are 
more ambulatory but, for whatever rea- 
sons included in the criterion, can be 
served by this nutritional program—but, 
McDonald’s, no. In fact, this bill is based 
on a number of pilot projects already 
underway. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is a $250 million 
demonstration program that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin thinks may or may 
not be permanent? Is that the gentle- 
man’s estimate of it? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. How 
much money? 

Mr. GROSS. $250 million. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. $250 mil- 
lion; that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is a demonstration 
process, as it stands in this bill; is that 
correct? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. In many 
places that is exactly what we are doing. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, it will never 
become permanent. Nothing ever be- 
comes permanent around here that 
starts as a pilot program, does it? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Well, it is 
an expansion of pilot programs, but I do 
not want the gentleman from Iowa to 
hold his breath waiting for it to expire. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. RED). 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, let me say that 
this is one of the few programs that has 
really been tested in the field. There 
have been over 30 different research and 
development grants across the country 
testing the feasibility of developing, and 
evaluating a system for the delivery of 
meals. We are faced in this country with 
the fact that about a quarter of all our 
senior citizens, that is at least 4 million, 
live below the poverty line. Beyond this, 
there are many who do not fall below the 
poverty line, but are not ambulatory. 

I believe it is the intention of the 
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White House to proceed with some vigor 
in this program to try and reach the 
basic problem of nutrition, and also the 
prevention of serious disability which 
may come from poor nutrition. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID, I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I rise in en- 
thusiastic support of the bill S. 1163. 

May I commend the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS), 
for bringing us this amendment to the 
Older American Act, which will provide 
grants to the States for low-cost meal 
projects. 

I am pleased to tell the House that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rem) 
and myself were speakers at one of the 
three luncheons for the delegates to the 
White House Conference on the Aging 
in the latter part of 1971. We left the 
luncheon that noon in early December 
believing the bill we consider today 
would be considered that afternoon. Now 
it is 2 months later, but even so pas- 
sage today may be in time for the Ap- 
propriations Committee to consider this 
authorization for this appropriation 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which I intro- 
duced, H.R. 12035, is substantially the 
same as S. 1163, which as a matter of 
information passed the Senate during 
the time the White House Conference on 
the Aging was meeting here in Washing- 
ton. I believe it is significant to point out 
that when the Senate passed S. 1163 it 
was by the unanimous vote of 89 to 0. 
The bill before us today amends title VI 
of the Older American Act of 1965 which 
amendment is redesignated as a new 
title VII. The amendment authorizes 
grants to the States for the purpose of 
paying up to 90 percent to establish and 
operate nutritional programs which will 
provide low-cost, nutritionally sound 
meals and related services to individuals 
60 years of age or older and their spouses. 

S. 1163 authorizes $100 million in fis- 
cal year 1973 and $150 million in fiscal 
year 1974 for grants to those States 
which submit an acceptable State plan 
and provides for administration of 
the program by the Secretary of HEW 
through the Administration on the Ag- 
ing. Participating States may designate 
a single State agency to have responsi- 
bility for administering the nutrition 
program within the State. When a State 
receives an allocation, it is to be dis- 
bursed by grant or contract to public or 
private nonprofit institutions, organiza- 
tions, agencies, or political subdivisions 
of the State which agree to establish a 
nutrition project. 

All recipients of a grant or contract 
must agree to follow the advice of persons 
competent in the field of nutrition, and 
when a nutrition project is established 
a site must be furnished where the proj- 
ect is to be located which must be in 
an area with a concentration of eligible 
individuals and, as the report puts it, 
“preferably within walking distance.” 

Furthermore, the project may provide 
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home-delivered meals to eligible individ- 
uals who may be homebound. Also, the 
group sponsoring the project has the 
authority to supply transportation be- 
tween the project site and the resi- 
dences of eligible individuals who would 
otherwise be unable to participate in the 
project. 

It is interesting to note that while 
this bill has its main objective the pro- 
vision for low-cost meal projects, in the 
title of the bill there is contained the 
wording the grant may be used to pro- 
vide the opportunity for social contacts 
and for other purposes. According to the 
report, these supportive services may 
include such things as recreational ac- 
tivities, health and welfare counseling 
and informational and referral services 
where they are not otherwise available. 

State allocations under this program 
shall be allotted under a formula which 
recites that each State shall be allotted 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total authorization as the population 
age 60 or over in such State bears to the 
population age 60 or over in all 50 States, 
provided, however, that no State shall be 
allotted less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the total sum appropriated for the 
fiscal year for which the formula is ap- 
plied. Now, according to the report on 
page 3 there are about 28,900,000 60-plus 
in the population in the United States. 

Missouri has 783,600 of this age group. 
That means 2.71 percent of the total of 
the 60-plus population, and, upon the as- 
sumption for fiscal year 1973 there was 
an authorization of $100 million, it 
would mean Missouri would be allocated 
$2,595,400, and for fiscal year 1974 where 
the authorization will be $150 million, 
the State of Missouri would then be al- 
located $3,893,000. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Spe- 
cial Studies Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
which was assigned as one of its duties 
to conduct hearings on the problems of 
the aging, I can report to the House that 
proper nutrition is one of the foremost 
needs of our older citizens and particu- 
larly those who may not enjoy enough 
income to be able to provide themselves 
with a sufficiently nutritional diet. Since 
about September 1 our committee has 
held over 30 days of hearings here in 
Washington, and in Baltimore, Chicago, 
New Orleans, suburban New Jersey and 
elsewhere. There are over 40 separate 
problems of the aging which our com- 
mittee has identified. However, these 
separate or break down into four or five 
general categories including income 
maintenance, health needs, housing, 
transportation, and last but certainly 
not least, nutrition. 

We are considering an important bill 
today. It is one that just about all the 
membership of the House should be able 
to support. Those who, for one reason or 
another, may oppose the extension of the 
poverty program—because of the expen- 
sive comprehensive child care provi- 
sion—can vote for this bill with good 
conscience. Those who may regard them- 
selves as conservatives and sincerely be- 
lieve that we must try diligently to reduce 
total Federal expenditures will find that 
this bill provides the opportunity to save 
money. Oh, I know there will be those 
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who will refuse to believe this kind of 
statement. Let me hasten to explain how 
this can be accomplished. 

For those who may not have thought 
of it in these terms it should be instruc- 
tive and informative to note that the 
Federal Government spent approximate- 
ly $500 million on nursing home care un- 
der medicare in calendar year 1970. Dur- 
ing this same calendar year the Federal 
Government spent $1.3 billion on nursing 
home care under medicaid. Mr. Speaker, 
S. 1163 which provides for nutrition proj- 
ects for our older citizens, when viewed 
in its proper perspective is really a meas- 
ure that provides for preventive health 
care. Good nutrition is a form of preven- 
tive medicine. In the science of gerontol- 
ogy, geriatric authorities have empha- 
sized again and again the importance of 
nutrition in maintaining good health for 
elderly persons. Put in its simplest terms, 
the longer we can help sustain large num- 
bers of our older Americans with some 
degree of self-sufficiency in their own 
homes and their own surroundings, then 
the less we will have to spend on nursing 
home care under medicare and medicaid. 
The fact that the nutrition program au- 
thorized by S. 1163 and the degree that it 
reduces the population of our elderly 
persons in nursing homes, to that extent 
it represents a substantial saving in one 
of the fastest growing items of our en- 
tire Federal budget. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1163 is a measure that 
should enjoy the support of conservatives 
and liberals alike. In that regard, it is 
not only a good bill but a rare piece of 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 additional minute to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
REID). 

Mr. REID. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL), that I 
very much appreciate the interest and 
initiative that the gentleman has shown 
in the development of this program. The 
gentleman has held some significant 
hearings in his Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I would say to the 
gentleman that I share his convictions, 
and his hope that this program will help 
in a medical sense to prevent the kind of 
debilitation that occurs to our senior 
citizens, and perhaps relieving arthritis, 
and other illnesses which might be ag- 
gravated by nutritional deficiencies. 

I believe this significant initiation by 
the White House reflects its commitment 
to the White House Conference on the 
Aging, and I hope therefore that we can 
start to make meaningful progress in this 
area for our senior citizens who clearly 
and desperately need our help. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, S. 
1163, the Nutrition Program for the 
Elderly Act, which we are considering 
today would establish a categorical grant 
program. Under this program the Fed- 
eral Government would pay 90 percent 
of the costs incurred by local projects to 
carry out a national nutrition program 
for older Americans. 

We all realize that our older citizens 
deserve our continuing support and as- 
sistance. However, as I have said to this 
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House before, we need to maximize our 
capacity to help these older persons by 
turning more to private programs, vol- 
untary organizations, and State and local 
government agencies. 

The most fundamental problem fac- 
ing the elderly is that of an inadequate 
income. We all agree that we need to 
take concrete steps to assist our elderly 
to achieve a higher level of income. 
Through an effective income strategy, 
many nutrition and related problems will 
be significantly lessened, Malnutrition is 
often related to poverty and once an 
older person has sufficient income he can 
provide for his own nutritional needs. 
The type of action I feel is most apropri- 
ate therefore is the sort of provision con- 
tained in H.R. 1 which liberalizes the 
amount of annual earnings exempt under 
the social security retirement test. For 
older persons who wish to continue work- 
ing, this amount would be increased from 
$1,680 to $2,000 for 1972 and thereafter 
would be adjusted to increases in wage 
levels. Where annual earnings exceed the 
exempt amount, benefits would not be 
reduced by more than $1 for each $2 of 
earned income. This type of provision 
enables an older person to retain his dig- 
nity and help himself. At the same time 
we are taking this type of constructive 
action, we should eliminate those exist- 
ing programs which do little more than 
make recipients feel like wards of the 
State. 

As the administration pointed out in 
hearings on S. 1163, a categorical feed- 
ing program for the elderly cannot be 
totally effective in meeting their mul- 
tiple needs. For instance, in the area of 
nutrition, there is already a provision in 
H.R. 1, the social security amendments 
that have been passed by the House, 
which would directly provide for nutri- 
tion services for the elderly. Moreover, 
on January 11, 1971, the President signed 
into law the “Amendments to the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964” which include a pro- 
vision that permits persons 60 years of 
age or older, who are homebound or 
feeble, to use food stamps to purchase 
meals delivered to them by nonprofit or- 
ganizations or local government 
agencies. 

The costs associated with this pro- 
gram are also of concern to me. If the 
goal of the program is to reach a sub- 
stantial number of older persons then 
the program as envisaged in this legis- 
lation will be very expensive. To date, 
even though the Administration on Ag- 
ing has been conducting demonstration 
in this area for some 3 years, there is no 
available information on how to reduce 
the costs of these programs. We need to 
explore the use of the private sector in 
the provision of nutrition services as a 
way of reducing costs. For instance, I 
understand that cafeterias in various 
parts of the country are successfully ex- 
perimenting with furnishing reduced 
price meals for older persons in off-peak 
hours. 

In summary, Mr Speaker, although I 
am a strong supporter of programs to ef- 
fectively help our older citizens to main- 
tain their independence and dignity, I 
do feel the legislation being considered 
today helps meet this objective. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
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I rise in support of S. 1163, to amend the 
Older American Act of 1965 and which 
will provide grants to States for the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of low-cost meal projects, 
nutrition training, and education proj- 
ects, opportunity for social contacts, and 
other purposes. H.R. 5017, which I co- 
sponsored and which was introduced in 
February 1971, contains most of the per- 
tinent provisions of S. 1163. 

The State of Florida has almost 142 
million residents 60 years of age or older. 
Its over-65 population represents more 
than 13 percent of the total population 
of the State. It is significant that na- 
tionally the over-65 population is less 
than 10 percent of the total. People from 
every State in the Union have come to 
Florida. The warm, sunny climate en- 
joyed by most of the State makes it an 
attractive place for our elder citizens to 
spend their retirement years. Broward 
County is one of the most attractive areas 
in the State and the cities of Fort Lau- 
derdale and Hollywood, which I repre- 
sent, have large populations of our older 
citizens. 

The problems of the aged are the prob- 
lems of all Shakespeare eloquently re- 
minded us of this when he wrote: 

All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players. They have their 
exits and their entrances; and one man in 
his time plays many parts, his acts being 
seven ages. At first the infant, mewling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms. And then the 
whining school-boy, with his satchel and 
shining morning face, creeping like snail un- 
willing to school. And then the lover, sighing 
like furnace, with a woeful ballad made to 
his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, full of 
strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; 
jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quar- 
rel, seeking the bubble reputation even in 
the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
in fair round belly with good capon lined, 
with eyes severe and beard of formal cut, full 
of wise saws and modern instances; and so 
he plays his part. The sixth age shifts into 
the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, with spec- 
tacles on nose and pouch on side; his youth- 
ful hose, well saved, a world too wide for his 
shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, turn- 
ing again toward childish treble pipes and 
whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, that 
ends this strange eventful history, is second 
childishness, and mere oblivion, sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 


Age comes to all. The rich, poor, weak, 
strong, black, white, yellow, and red all 
succumb to the ravages of time. 

It is sad that in America today, many 
of our citizens born in the 1800’s and 
early 1900’s suffer from hunger and mal- 
nutrition. This generally results from an 
inadequate income and/or a lack of nu- 
tritional knowledge. Lack of physical 
mobility or of transportation may impair 
ability to shop for food. Those living in 
rented room may not have cooking and 
refrigeration facilities. Then, to, there 
are social and psychological considera- 
tions—many elderly people who live alone 
isolated from family and friends, sim- 
ply lack the motivation to prepare ade- 
quate meals for themselves. The loneli- 
ness and sense of alienation of single 
elderly persons removes the incentive to 
plan and prepare nutritious meals. These 
factors combine to produce a way of life 
which incorporates malnutrition and 
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persistent physical and mental deteriora- 
tion. When we realize that 25 or 30 per- 
cent of the 20 million aged in this coun- 
try have incomes below the established 
poverty level, we can see how urgent the 
need is for this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1163 authorizes the 
expenditure of $100 million in fiscal year 
1973 and $150 million in fiscal year 1974 
for grants to States submitting accept- 
able State plans. It also provides for the 
administration of this program by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare through the Administration on 
Aging. The funds so appropriated will be 
allotted to States are to be dispersed by 
grant or contract, to public or private 
nonprofit institutions, organizations, 
agencies, or political subdivisions of the 
State which agree to establish a nutri- 
tion project. 

Recipients of a grant or contract must 
agree to: first, establish a nutrition proj- 
ect with the advice of persons competent 
in the fields of nutrition and services to 
the elderly; second, furnish a site for the 
nutrition project preferably in an area 
having a concentration of eligible indi- 
viduals within walking distance; third, 
provide home-delivered meals to eligi- 
ble individuals, where appropriate, and 
supply transportation to and from the 
project site; fourth, provide participants 
with supportive services such as recrea- 
tional activities, health and welfare 
counseling and informational and refer- 
ral services; fifth, utilize methods of out- 
reach that will insure the maximum 
number of eligible individuals have an 
opportunity to participate; and sixth, 
provide special menus to meet particu- 
lar dietary needs arising from the health 
requirements, religious requirements, 
and ethnic backgrounds of participants. 

Since history judges governments by 
how well they care for the weak and 
infirm within its society, it seems proper, 
that our Nation as a government “by 
the people, for the people and of the 
people” should start today to insure the 
health of our needy senior citizens by 
establishing, maintaining, and operating 
a low-cost meal project with nutrition 
training and educational and social op- 
portunities. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has seen fit, and rightly so, to 
insure that our senior citizens receive 
the medical attention and aid that many 
of them need. Through medicare and 
medicaid, we have launched an ambi- 
tious program to ease the financial 
squeeze that rising medical costs impose 
on this country’s elderly population. 

Time and time again studies have 
shown that all too many of America’s 
elderly are suffering from inadequate 
diets. While the reasons and the causes 
for this situation may be many, it is clear 
that they demand a solution. If we are 
truly committed to helping our senior 
citizens meet their health needs then, 
surely, this measure which would pro- 
vide low-cost nutritious meals is part of 
that commitment. 

We have no way to estimate how much 
of the cost of medicare is the result of 
the inability of the elderly to obtain a 
balanced diet. However, it is undisputed 
that good health and diet go hand in 
hand. We can make no better invest- 
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ment than in a program to upgrade and 
improve the diets of senior citizens. 

That opportunity is before us today. 
This legislation, which I am proud to 
have introduced in this House during 
the last session, is a logical extension of 
our present commitment. 

Mr. Speaker, should there be any doubt 
as to the necessity of the measure before 
us today, let us look to the facts in order 
to get the true picture. 

As a group which represents 20 million 
Americans, our senior citizens are bur- 
dened with the highest degree of poverty. 
In an age when inflation has almost 
become an accepted fact of life, they, 
more than any other group, live on re- 
stricted incomes. 

Because of their advancing age and 
consequently their reduced mobility, 
transportation is not a luxury but a dire 
necessity. Living in older neighborhoods, 
they are often isolated from shopping 
centers, medical personnel, and other 
facilities which we take for granted but 
which for them are almost impossible 
to reach. 

We know full well, Mr. Speaker, the 
extent and depth of their peculiar sit- 
uation which they have patiently and 
silently endured. These Americans have 
worked for and placed their trust in their 
country and Government. They are con- 
fident that we will respond to legitimate 
needs, They do have legitimate needs 
and we do have a duty to respond. We 
cannot and must not ignore their plight. 

While I am gratified to see action being 
taken to translate this legislation into 
public law, I would hope that this meas- 
ure represents a new round of legisla- 
tion to aid the elderly. As worthy as this 
measure is, it should be but the first step. 

The needs of older Americans are not 
restricted to health alone. We must in- 
sure that low-cost and moderate housing 
is available. Mass transportation and 
jobs for those who wish to work are only 
two more areas which are vitally impor- 
tant to these people. They are, therefore, 
areas which we must confront. 

Legislation dealing with these ques- 
tions are now pending before Congress. 
For the sake of 20 million citizens, I hope 
that this session will witness the con- 
sideration and eventual passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of S. 1163 which amends the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to provide for 
a system of grants to States for nutri- 
tion programs for senior citizens. This 
legislation represents a landmark step 
in a delivery system to insure adequate 
health and nutrition for older Ameri- 
cans. 

The scope of this serious problem was 
recently outlined in the report of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Task Force on Aging. It 
stated: 

In examining the incidence of malnutri- 
tion among the elderly, the Task Force con- 
cluded that insufficient income was only 
one of the several causes. The lonely older 
person who can afford an adequate diet but 
does not eat properly; the older person who 
finds going to the store too great a burden; 
the older person who is nutritionally 
ignorant; the chronically ill older person 
unable to prepare a hot meal—are all part 
of the problem. 

This bill authorizes $100 million for 
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fiscal year 1973 and $150 million for 
fiscal year 1974. Funds so appropriated 
will be allotted to States on the basis 
of each State’s proportionate share of 
the Nation’s population aged 60 and 
older. This means for example, in my 
own State of New York, over $23 million 
will be allotted to fight malnutrition 
among the elderly. 

This legislation will initiate a pro- 
gram of low-cost, nutritionally sound 
meals, at or near areas of a concentra- 
tion of eligible elderly. Churches, 
schools, community centers and senior 
citizens centers will be utilized. This 
progressive and humane program de- 
serves the support of each Member of 
the House of Representatives and I 
strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
accordingly. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, too many senior Americans are 
living—and dying—on tea and toast. 

In the winter of their lives, when 
comfort, warmth, ease and good food is 
the least they deserve, many senior citi- 
zens live alone in furnished rooms, on 
the margin of poverty, in poor health, 
unable or indisposed to shop or to cook 
or even to scavenge. 

The result is that they subsist in a twi- 
light to which the darkness comes sooner 
than it ought. 

This House, Mr. Speaker, has right- 
fully and dutifully provided for the 
children of America with hot lunches, 
breakfasts, and an array of services de- 
signed to prepare and fortify them to 
become valuable, productive citizens. 
They are properly regarded as the Na- 
tion’s insurance of its own perpetuity. 
They represent something we owe to our- 
selves. 

In their own way, our senior citizens 
are just as helpless as children and just 
as deserving of our attention and con- 
cern. They have built this Nation. They 
have passed it on to us better than it was 
when they received it. They have paid 
their dues. 

It is our obligation, then, Mr. Speaker, 
to see to it that the status of rest and 
retirement that they have earned is made 
as pleasant and as comfortable as pos- 
sible, 

We have the chance to do just that in 
this bill, S. 1163, which makes available 
to them at least one hot meal a day, 5 
days a week, from which they can draw 
not only sustenance and nutrition but 
also the well-being that comes from 
knowing that someone cares enough to 
see to their needs. 

This bill also provides that State 
programs set up to feed senior citizens 
must bring other kinds of help to them, 
such as recreation, health and welfare 
counseling, and other information 
which they need but cannot get. 

Seniors are no exception to the rule 
that man does not live by bread alone. 

This is not just another welfare bill, 
Mr. Speaker, because it makes these 
meals and these services available ac- 
cording to ability to pay. Those who can 
afford a nominal fee will be required to 
pay it, which easily removes it from the 
something-for-nothing category. 

Pride is still an important possession, 
even to people over 60, and the fact that 
they do not eat well is many times the 
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result of their not being able or disposed 
rather than not having the where- 
withal. They are not slighted in this 
bill. 

In so diverse a society as ours, particu- 
larly in a senior society which clings 
more strongly to such things, the ethnic, 
religious, and dietary distinctions must 
be observed. And they are in this bill. 
Focus is also directed at the low-income 
and non-English speaking who are every 
bit as deserving. 

Mr. Speaker, this is good legislation, 
strongly needed, strongly deserved in 
justice, in charity, in common concern 
for those to whom we owe so much. I 
urge its overwhelming passage. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my support for this legislation. 
Making what are called major revisions 
in the 1965 Older Americans Act—indeed, 
adding an altogether new section—the 
bill would help put sound nutrition into 
the diets of millions of the elderly. Its 
approach is open and straightforward, 
calling for grants to all 50 of the States— 
$100 million in fiscal 1973, $150 million in 
fiscal 1974—-to finance low-cost meals for 
men and women over 60. It would assure 
most participants of at least one hot, 
nutritious meal 5 days a week. 

To round out this new program, the 
bill would set up a brace of ancillary 
services: health and welfare counseling, 
for example, and educational projects 
designed to school the elderly in their 
nutritional needs. 

The merits of this legislation hardly 
need emphasis here; it is no secret that 
the elderly’s eating habits are uneven, at 
the very best. One of the biggest prob- 
lems is money. Living on fixed incomes— 
modest social security benefits are the 
sole source of income for millions—the 
elderly are pushed deeper and deeper be- 
low the Government’s poverty level each 
time the cost of living inches upward. 
Many of them cannot afford a balanced 
diet. 

Often the victims of muggings and as- 
saults, the elderly are seldom willing to 
brave the city streets; an errand as rou- 
tine as grocery shopping has taken on 
the dimensions of an adventure. Many of 
them, moreover, lack the fundamental 
knowledge of nutrition to prepare sound 
meals. Still others, living cheerless lives 
in solitary apartments, simply do not 
care any more; a sandwich or a hurried 
bowl of cornflakes fills the stomach, after 
all, and does away with the half hour or 
so of dreary toil it takes to fix a meal. 

The White House Conference on Aging 
has already laid bare the problems I have 
just outlined. 

The elderly’s plight, growing bleaker 
and bleaker every yea>, should be among 
the very highest priorities of this Con- 
gress. 

The bill now before us is a step in the 
right direction. 

I urge its passage. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for adequate nutrition is a major con- 
cern of the elderly in America today. It 
is disturbing, indeed, when it is deter- 
mined that for a variety of reasons half 
of the elderly have diets deficient in es- 
sential nutrients and caloric content. It is 
tragic that in a nation so abundantly en- 
dowed so many of our people lack the 
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diet needed to remain healthy and func- 
tioning members of society. 

I have previously stated the overriding 
importance of comprehensive nutritional 
services for the elderly. The complexities 
of a nutritionally deficient diet combine 
with other factors—finance, the strength 
to prepare a series of meals when one is 
in failing health or living in loneliness— 
to add to the distress of the agony. The 
Congress today met its responsibility and 
approved legislation to provide better nu- 
tritional services for the elderly. 

S. 1163 authorizes $250 million over 2 
years for grants to the States to pay up 
to 90. percent of the cost of projects to 
provide low cost, nutritionally sound 
meals to individuals above 60 years of 
age and to their spouses. In my State of 
Connecticut over 400,000 people would 
benefit from the $1.38 million for fiscal 
year 1973 and the $2.07 million for fiscal 
year 1974 allocated under this bill for the 
State. While a single State agency will 
administer the funds and help coordinate 
projects, the major emphasis will be 
placed on assistance provided by local 
public and private nonprofit institutions. 
Grants will be provided to those institu- 
tions which establish a program to pro- 
vide the elderly with one hot meal a day, 
at least 5 days a week. The project direc- 
tors must furnish, where feasible, a con- 
veniently located site for the program 
and supply transportation to those in- 
dividuals who cannot. easily reach the 
meal center. 

Under this legislation, different plans 
are available. Meals will be disbursed at 
local centers—programs that will allow 
many individuals the opportunity to meet 
people of their own age and interest. In 
addition these facilities will also provide 
needed health and welfare counseling in- 
formation and services for the elderly. 

But happily, those people confined to 
their homes will also benefit from these 
local projects. In conjunction with and as 
a supplement to the group meals pro- 
grams, volunteers will provide home 
delivered meals to the bedridden and 
shut-ins. The “Meals on Wheels” pro- 
grams, which are already enjoying great 
successes in many parts of the country, 
will be expanded and increased in scope 
to help local projects reach the maximum 
number of people possible within the fi- 
nancial resources of the local grants. 

Mr. Speaker, an adequate nutritionally 
balanced diet is essential to the well- 
being of the elderly. We cannot, and in- 
deed must not, be satisfied so long as 
millions of Americans who worked for 
this land in their youth are faced with 
unnecessary misfortunes in the autumn 
of their lives. 

I wholeheartedly endorse the provi- 
sions contained in S. 1163 and am pleased 
to see the support it received from my 
colleagues. Passage of this legislation is 
the initial step in enacting a new com- 
prehensive national program of assist- 
ance which will provide a better life for 
all the elderly in our Nation today. 

Mr, FORSYTHE. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my support for S. 1163, authorizing 
grants to the States to establish nutrition 
projects for our older Americans. 

I believe this can be a very meaningful 
program for this important segment of 
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our society, one that can reduce unneces-~- 
sary suffering and provide valuable social 
experience as well as meeting nutritional 
needs. 

In New Jersey, and in my district, the 
senior citizen population is growing in 
increasing numbers each year. 

Many of these people, who have made 
invaluable contributions to their country 
during their lifetime, are not able to pro- 
vide themselves with the food they need. 

They deserve better than this. 

S. 1163 will not solve all of the prob- 
lems. But it will help. By providing nutri- 
tional services at nearby community 
facilities, such as schools, churches and 
community centers, elderly Americans 
will be able to eat some of their meals in 
the company of others with similar inter- 
ests. The program has the potential of 
improving the morale and spirit of senior 
citizens as well as their health. In fact, 
it has the potential of prolonging life 
and of helping to make that life more 
meaningful. 

I believe society owes a debt to the 
older American. 

This program is one way in which it 
can be repaid. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the pending legislation, S. 1163, and urge 
its passage. 

As you know, I suggested to the com- 
mittee a clarification of one section of 
the bill, specifically section 706(a) (3). 

I believe the intent is well understood 
by those close to the subject, but to in- 
sure that there arises no question I 
would like to tender the following as a 
part of the legislative history. 

I would preface my remarks by point- 
ing out that my home city of Buffalo, 
N.Y., has been in the forefront on pilot 
endeavors toward improving nutrition 
for the elderly. 

The Buffalo program is operated by 
Food and Nutrition Services, Inc., which 
has received excellent cooperation from 
various civic, public, and private orga- 
nizations. Such cooperative spirit is an 
essential ingredient. 

There are four broad groups of elder- 
ly persons who need meal service. 

NEEDING MEAL SERVICE 

Such men and women range from in- 
dividuals who cannot leave their homes, 
to those who simply would benefit by 
daily meals at a subsidized price, com- 
bined with activities. 

For all four groups, food that is more 
nutritious would be both a preventive and 
a therapeutic measure. Throughout the 
country, there are considerable numbers 
of persons in each group who require 
that food services of differing types be 
provided by the community. 

The four groups are: 

First. Adults, of any age, who need 
home-delivered meals. These include the 
homebound, those able to be transported 
once a week to a center for dining and 
activities, and others capable of walking 
to a nearby location for group dining and 
activities. 

Til and handicapped persons may need 
special attention and care in regard to 
their nourishment for either part or the 
remainder of their lives. 

For various and often multiple reasons 
they cannot prepare or obtain adequate 
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meals. Other aspects of their lives are 
affected by illness and/or handicap. 
Such situations can be present regard- 
less of income level. This group can 
benefit substantially from a profession- 
ally directed community meals service 
agency. 

Second. Elderly persons who can cook, 
or live with someone who does, but who 
cannot get out readily, are more-or-less 
homebound, and need socialization. Auto 
transportation to a group-dining and 
activity center, once or twice a week, is 
desirable for this group. 

Third. Elderly persons who get out, 
but have poor eating patterns, or have 
problems in relation to meals, such as 
need for a special diet. 

Fourth, Elderly persons who do not 
have the above difficulties, but would 
benefit from meals at a subsidized price, 
accompanied by social activities, in vari- 
ous types of centers placed strategically 
throughout the city and county. 

INTENT OF LEGISLATION 


The intent of section 706(a) (3) is that 
those State approved eligibles under this 
program: 

First. Furnish sites for group dining, 
sociability, and nutrition and consumer 
education projects in as close proximity 
to the majority of eligible individuals’ 
residences as feasible, and preferably 
within walking distance where possible; 

Second. Operate home-delivered meals’ 
projects for eligible individuals who are 
homebound; 

Third. Provide portal-to-portal trans- 
portation to the group dining sites for 
those infirm who do not need delivered 
meals, also for those normally receiving 
home-delivered meals as often as the lat- 
ters’ strength permits; and 

Fourth. Carry out a sound community 
plan for coordinating services specified 
in first, second, and third, especially for 
persons whose needs and status change; 
further that such services may or may 
not be under the same auspices depend- 
ing upon a community’s structure of re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, the experience of the 
various pilot projects has been most in- 
formative and has made clear that the 
problems of nutrition for the elderly are 
complex, 

NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


It is because of these complexities and 
the variations in need from community 
to community that we require flexibility 
in the law within reasonable bounds to 
permit a proper accent according to the 
needs and possibilities within a particu- 
lar community, 

As I have pointed out, there are many 
groups of public, private, religious, char- 
itable, and so forth, which can easily 
provide leadership in the field of group 
dining. But where the need exists—as it 
does at least to a degree in most com- 
munities—for individual attention 
through home-delivered meals, there is 
a fundamental necessity for profession- 
al supervision and an active system for 
taking advantage of the information that 
can flow from the individual visits to 
the homes. 

In Buffalo, home-delivered meals are 
provided generally where warranted on a 
five-times-a-week basis. Delivery is made 
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by a volunteer who has been properly 
instructed in careful observation of pos- 
sible changes in the physical condition of 
the individual who is homebound. 

When a Buffalo volunteer recognizes 
circumstances which appear to require 
urgent attention, there is provision for 
immediate reporting by telephone to the 
operating agency where trained individ- 
uals take appropriate action. 

In all cases where a meal is home- 
delivered, the volunteer makes a written 
observation which is checked by profes- 
sionals before it is added to the individ- 
ual file. These observations often indi- 
cate patterns of development, some of 
which show up gradually. The cumula- 
tive reports can indicate changes and 
provide alerts which initiate investiga- 
tion and action by professional staff 
members. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said at the outset, I 
am in full support of S. 1163 and urge its 
passage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill S. 1163, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 23, not voting 58, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 27] 
YEAS—350 


Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Aspin 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 


Evins, Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
‘ord 


Cleveland Fountain 
Collier Fraser 
Collins, Tl. Frelinghuysen 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 


Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 


Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 


ifin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 


Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du Pont 

Edwards, Ala, 

Edwards, Calif. Hansen, Idaho 
Eilberg Harrington 
Erlenborn Harvey 

Esch Hastings 
Eshleman Hathaway 
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Hays Mazzoli 
Hébert Meeds 
Hechler, W. Va. Metcalfe 
Heckler, Mass. Mikva 
Heinz Miller, Calif. 
Henderson Miller, Ohio 
Hicks, Mass. Mills, Ark. 
Hicks, Wash. Minish 
Hillis Mink 
Hogan Minshall 
Holifield Mitchell 
Horton Mizell 
Hosmer Mollohan 
Howard Monagan 
Hull Montgomery 
Hungate Moorhead 
Hunt Morgan 
Hutchinson Morse 
Ichord Mosher 
Jacobs Moss 
Jarman Murphy, Il. 
Johnson, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. 
Johnson, Pa. Myers 
Jonas Natcher 
Jones, Ala. Nedai 
Jones, N.C. Nelsen 
Jones, Tenn. Nichols 
Karth Nix 
Kastenmeier Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper Teague, Tex. 
Kluczynski Perkins Terry 
Koch Thompson, Ga. 
Kyl Thompson, N.J. 
Kyros Thomson, Wis. 
Landrum Thone 
Latta Tiernan 
Leggett Udall 
Lent Ullman 
Link Van Deerlin 
Lloyd Vander Jagt 
Long, La. Vanik 
Long, Md, Veysey 
Lujan Vigorito 
McClory Waldie 
McClure Wampler 
McCollister Ware 
McCormack Whalen 
McCulloch Whalley 
McDade White 
McDonald, Whitten 
Mich, Widnall 
McEwen Williams 
McFall Wilson, Bob 
McKay Wilson, 
McKevitt Charles H. 
McKinney Winn 
McMillan Wolff 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Il. 
Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 


NAYS—23 


Devine 

Flynt 
Goodling 
Gross 

Hall 

Michel 

Rarick 
Robinson, Va. 


NOT VOTING—58 


Dowdy Mills, Ma, 
Downing O’Konski 
Dwyer Pelly 
Eckhardt Poage 
Edmondson Pryor, Ark. 
Edwards, La. Quie 
Evans, Colo. Ralilsback 
Forsythe Riegle 
Gibbons Robison, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Roy 
Hansen, Wash. Ruppe 
Harsha Spence 
Hawkins Springer 
Helstoski Stanton, 
Kuykendall J. William 
Landgrebe Stubblefield 
Lennon Whitehurst 
McCloskey Wyatt 
Macdonald, Zwach 
Mass. 
Melcher 


Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Rousselot 
Satterfield 
Schmitz 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Teague, Calif. 
Waggonner 
Wiggins 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Camp 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Dennis 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Brown, Mich. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Corman 
Crane 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed, 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Forsythe. 

Mr. Roy with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Clay. 

Mr, Corman with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Downing with Mr, Mills of Maryland. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Crane. 

Mr, Aspinall with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Kuykendall, 

Mr, Melcher with Mr, Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Ralls- 
back. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Robison of New York. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina 
Spence. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. J. William Stanton with Mr. White- 
hurst. 

Mr. Wyatt with Mr. Zwach. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Myr. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 748, U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE FUND FOR SPECIAL OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANE 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 748) to au- 
thorize payment and appropriation of 
the second and third installments of 
the U.S. contributions to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, with House 
amendments thereto, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman)? The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. PATMAN, BARRETT, Mrs, SULLIVAN, 
Messrs. Reuss, ASHLEY, GONZALEZ, WID- 
NALL, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, J. WIL- 
LIAM Stanton, and Brown of Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 749, AUTHORIZING U.S. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THE SPECIAL 
FUNDS OF THE ASIAN DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 749) to au- 
thorize U.S. contributions to the Special 
Funds of the Asian Development Bank, 
with House amendments thereto, insist 
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on the House amendments, and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman)? The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. PATMAN, BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, 
Messrs. Reuss, ASHLEY, GONZALEZ, 
WIDNALL, JoHNsoN of Pennsylvania, 
J. WILLIAM STANTON, and Brown of 
Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 2010, PROVIDING INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 2010) to pro- 
vide for increased participation by the 
United States in the International Devel- 
opment Association, with House amend- 
ments thereto, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman)? The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. PATMAN, BARRETT, Mrs, SULLIVAN, 
Messrs. Reuss, ASHLEY, GONZALEZ, WID- 
NALL, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania, J. WIL- 
LIAM STANTON, and Brown of Michigan. 


EXTENDING DATE FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION TO CONGRESS OF JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 196) extending the date 
for transmission to the Congress of the 
report of the Joint Economic Committee. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

S.J. Res. 196 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution extending 
the dates for transmission of the Economic 
Report and the report of the Joint Economic 
Committee”, approved December 22, 1971 
(Public Law 92-216; 85 Stat. 778), is amend- 
ed by striking out “March 10, 1972” and by 
inserting In lieu thereof “March 28, 1972". 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TINICUM NATIONAL ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CENTER 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
7088) to provide for the establishment 
of the Tinicum Environmental Center in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
for other purposes, as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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H.R. 7088 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
preservation from imminent destruction, the 
last remaining true tidal marshland in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with its 
highly significant ecological features, includ- 
ing prime habitat for many species of wild- 
life, and a feeding and resting place for mi- 
gratory wildfowl, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized and directed to estab- 
lish the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center and administer same as a unit of the 
National Wildlife Refuge System in accord- 
ance with the National Wildlife Refuge Sys- 
tem Administration Act of 1966, as amended 
(80 Stat. 927; 16 U.S.C. 668dd-668ee) . 

Sec. 2. In fulfillment of the purposes of 
this Act, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”) shall 
acquire by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, by exchange of fed- 
erally owned lands in the vicinity, or other- 
wise, such lands or interests therein, or other 
property in the counties of Delaware and 
Philadelphia, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, as he may deem necessary for the pur- 
pose of preserving, restoring, and developing 
the natural area known as Tinicum Marsh. 
The area to be acquired for the foregoing 
purposes shall not exceed 1200 acres: Pro- 
vided, however, That said limitation shall not 
preclude such boundary adjustments as may 
be deemed necessary for effective administra- 
tion of the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center. Lands of interests therein, title to 
which is held by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania or a political subdivision there- 
of, may be acquired only by donation. A 
description by metes and bounds of the pro- 
posed Tinicum National Environmental Cen- 
ter shall be published in the Federal Register, 
and a scale drawing thereof shall be avail- 
able in the Office of the Secretary, and such 
other place or places in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the proposed center as will afford 
all interested parties easy access to informa- 
tion respecting the proposed center. 

The area to be acquired will be generally 
bounded on the west by Wanamaker Avenue, 
on the south by Interstate Highway I-95, on 
the east by the easterly edge of the Tinicum 
Wildlife Preserve and the lands owned by the 
United States Department of the Interior 
and the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and on the north by the developed 
areas and parklands of Darby Township, 
Folcroft, Norwood, and Prospect Park Bor- 
ough, exclusive of the portion of marshland 
which has been filled by the Folcroft Land- 
fill Corporation. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall construct, ad- 
minister, and maintain at an appropriate 
site within the Tinicum National Environ- 
mental Center hereby authorized a wildlife 
interpretative center for the purpose of pro- 
moting environmental education, and to 
afford visitors an opportunity for the study 
of wildlife in its natural habitat. 

Src. 4, Nothwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any Federal property located 
within any of the areas described under the 
provisions of the second section of this Act 
may, with the concurrence of the head of 
the agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Secretary for use 
by him in carrying out the purposes of the 
Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior may 
enter into cooperative agreements with the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, political 
subdivisions thereof, corporations, associa- 
tions, or individuals to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $2,250,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 
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Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DIN- 
GELL). 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 7088 is to preserve the last 
true tidal marshland in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

This valuable marshland is located just 
west of the International Airport at the 
southwest edge of the city of Philadel- 
phia. It is known as Tinicum Marsh. 

Mr. Speaker, Tinicum Marsh originally 
consisted of approximately 6,000 acres. 
Since World War I, more than 5,000 acres 
of this tidal wetland have been deeply 
covered with fill to construct railroads, 
highways, boatyards, the International 
Airport, disposed sites, and residential 
and industrial sites. 

As of today, the remaining original 
pristine tidal marsh consist of only about 
200 acres. 

Mr. Speaker, in achieving the purpose 
of this legislation to preserve from de- 
struction, the last remaining true tidal 
marshland in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, briefiy explained, section 
1 of the bill would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center. The center would be adminis- 
tered as a part of the national wildlife 
refuge system. 

Section 2 of the bill would direct the 
Secretary to acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated 
funds, by exchange of federally owned 
lands within the vicinity, such lands as 
may be necessary in the counties of Del- 
aware and Philadelphia for the purpose 
of preserving, restoring, and developing 
the natural area known as Tinicum 
Marsh. The size of the refuge would be 
limited to 1,200 acres, however, the Sec- 
retary would be authorized to make 
boundary adjustments whenever he 
deemed it advisable to do so. 

Lands or interests therein owned by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or 
any political subdivision thereof could be 
acquired by the Secretary for inclusion 
within the refuge by donation only. 

Section 2 of the bill would also de- 
scribe in detail the area within which 
the refuge could be established. 

Section 3 of the bill would require the 
Secretary to construct, administer, and 
maintain at an appropriate site within 
the refuge a wildlife interpretative cen- 
ter, to be used for environmental educa- 
tion purposes and to afford visitors an 
opportunity to study wildlife in its nat- 
ural habitat. 

Section 4 of the bill would authorize 
the transfer of any Federal property 
within the desired area, without con- 
sideration, provided it is with the con- 
currence of the head of the agency hav- 
ing custody of the property. 

Section 5 of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary to enter into cooperative 
agreements with the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania and any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, corporations, and associa- 
tions or individuals in order to more 
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effectively carry out the provisions of 
this legislation. 

Section 6 of the bill would authorize 
to be appropriated $2,250,000 in order 
to carry out the provisions of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, all witnesses testifying at 
the committee hearings were in strong 
support of this legislation. In addition, 
the committee received numerous resolu- 
tions from various clubs, societies, asso- 
ciations, and guilds in the Tinicum area 
in strong support of this legislation. 
Testimony produced at the hearings in- 
dicated that the city of Philadelphia, 
Delaware and Philadelphia counties, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and all 
Federal and State agencies concerned 
were fully cooperating in an effort to 
preserve and maintain this valuable re- 
maining marshland. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7088 was unani- 
mously ordered reported by the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and I urge its prompt passage. 

We received, during our consideration 
of the bill, the testimony of a number of 
our colleagues, including our good friend 
from Pennsylvania, Mr, WILLIAMS, who 
is one of the sponsors of the bill— 
indeed, the principal sponsor—and our 
good friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
GREEN, who has joined in support of this 
legislation and who testified in support 
of it. Practically the entire membership 
of the congressional delegation from 
Philadelphia appeared in support. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bar- 
RET) was most interested. Our friend 
from New Jersey, Mr. FORSYTHE, a mem- 
ber of the committee, was also most in- 
terested in it. 

At this time I make a series of 
unanimous-consent requests. 

(Mr. GARMATZ (at the request of 
Mr. DINGELL), was given permission to 
revise and extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
and join my colleagues in urging the 
passage of H.R. 7088. 

Basically, H.R. 7088 is designed to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
assist in the preservation of the last true 
remaining tidal marshland in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylyania, by establish- 
ing the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center. 

Mr. Speaker, it is urgent that this 
refuge be established at the earliest pos- 
sible date, because the valuable marsh- 
land to be included in this refuge is 
rapidly being diverted to other uses. In 
fact, out of the approximately 6,000 acres 
originally contained in Tinicum Marsh, 
only 200 acres of this marshland remain. 

Mr. Speaker, this marshland serves as 
habitat for at least 119 kinds of water- 
fowl and shore birds and 177 species of 
land birds. It also serves as a valuable 
resting and feeding ground for tens of 
thousands of migratory waterfowl in the 
Atlantic Flyway, and for this reason 
alone, it should be preserved. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R.7088 was unan- 
imously ordered reported by my Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and I urge its prompt passage. 

(Mr. FORSYTHE (at the request of 
Mr. DINGELL) was given permission to 
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revise and extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. FORSYTHE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my enthusiastic support for 
E.R. 7088, a bill that is designed to pre- 
serve the last remaining marshland in 
Pennsylvania. 

The tip of this sanctuary for wildlife 
is actually in the city of Philadelphia, 
within sight of the busy Philadelphia 
International Airport, near oil refineries, 
large industries, and a proposed site for 
the Bicentennial Exposition. 

There are approximately 5 million 
people living within a 12-mile radius of 
the Tinicum Marsh, now a refuge for 
wildlife, a major stopping and feeding 
place for migratory wildfowl, and a place 
rare in this sprawling metropolitan area 
where people can observe nature. 

Under the bill, the 1,200 acres of the 
Tinicum Marsh will be acquired and pre- 
served by the Interior Department as the 
Tinicum Environmental Center. 

The legislation authorizes $2 million 
for the purchase of the privately owned 
portions of the marsh. Unless this prop- 
erty is quickly acquired, it will be de- 
veloped as the suburban sprawl contin- 
ues, and the Tinicum Marsh will be 
destroyed. 

We New Jerseyans, living in the most 
densely populated State in the Nation, 
know well the value of nature areas such 
as this. 

I would like to strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 7088. As the 
New York-Washington corridor contin- 
ues to grow in population, it is essential 
that natural areas like the Tinicum 
Marsh are preserved. 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, DINGELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr, HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
from Michigan yielding, and I appreciate 
his statement. I think I can understand 
why all the gentlemen from Pennsylvania 
would appear and testify as they have, 
and I certainly can understand the gen- 
tleman’'s interest in wildlife preservation, 
I do understand that this is one of 
the resting places that has been befouled 
by man in his own effort to survive on 
earth, as ill-begotten as that sometime 
may be. But in view of the fact that most 
of the contamination comes from the 
airport authority and/or the city of 
Philadelphia land-fill operation, and the 
county of Delaware in particular accord- 
ing to the committee report; I wonder 
why they cannot in part be honorbound 
and beholden to “pick up the check” for 
this, instead of asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment and taxpayers to do so. 

Mr. DINGELL. I shall yield to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania in a moment, 
but I wish to reply to the question of the 
gentleman from Missouri. First, I should 
like to point out that we are handling 
pollution matters in other ways. But we 
are trying to acquire this land so that it 
cannot be dredged, filled, or further be- 
fouled, and also to save precious marsh- 
land, the only remaining marshland in 
the area. 

Mr. HALL, The report itself states 
they—the city, authorities, and county— 
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have already done this, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. The function of the 
legislation is to protect the marshland 
area from pollution, The principal pur- 
pose is to place the marsh in public own- 
ership so that it can be enjoyed by all the 
people. 

I believe my good friend and colleague, 
sponsor of the bill, Mr. WILLIAMS, of 
Pennsylvania, has some comments that 
he would like to make. I yield to him 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri that within the last year 
and a half one sewer authority has spent 
over $5 million in improvements to their 
operation. 

Another sewer authority has the plans 
to double its capacity and go from a sec- 
ondary treatment facility to a tertiary 
treatment facility with onsite sludge 
burning facilities with the ultimate in 
air pollution control. In addition to 
that, the plans for the regional treatment 
plant in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
southwest plant, are being prepared so 
that this plant will be upgraded and ex- 
panded at a cost close to $300,000 or 
$400,000 by 1975. This has all been done 
within the past few years. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this bill. As 
the original legislative sponsor of the 
concept of saving Tinicum Marsh, I am 
delighted that this committee has acted. 
Gathering support for this concept was 
difficult. A full year passed before many 
who support the concept were willing to 
join in this effort. 

Today that old opposition is behind 
us and we in the Philadelphia area are 
united behind this bill even though it is 
not as comprehensive as the original bill 
Tintroduced. 

No small measure of credit must go to 
the editorial staff and board of the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin whose untir- 
ing and forceful prodding did so much 
to expand support for the preservation 
of Pennsylvania’s last tidal marsh, Tin- 
icum. 

The thanks of the people of Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding area and in- 
deed those people of the country who 
wish to reverse the trend of urban ugli- 
ness should go to Representative DIN- 
GELL, of Michigan, chairman of the Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Subcommittee, who 
demonstrated interest in this bill as if it 
were in his background, not ours. 

I personally wish to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your assistance in this 
matter, I hope this bill passes and the 
Senate acts quickly. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
7088. It will establish the Tinicum Na- 
tional Environmental Center in the 
counties of Delaware and Philadelphia 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The Tinicum Marsh is located in a 
high-density population area just a few 
miles from the center of the city of 
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Philadelphia, and is close to the major 
urban centers of the northeast corridor. 
It is the last remaining true tidal marsh- 
land in Pennsylvania, is a prime habitat 
for many species of wildlife, and a feed- 
ing and resting place for migratory wild- 
fowl. Reports from the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Office in Philadelphia confirm the 
unique ecological characteristics of this 
area. 

H.R. 7088 would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
and administer the Tinicum National 
Environmental Center, acquiring for that 
purpose such lands or other property in 
the counties of Delaware and Philadel- 
phia up to 1,200 acres as he deems neces- 
sary to preserve, restore, and develop the 
natural area known as Tinicum Marsh, 
The boundaries of the proposed area are 
defined to include lands presently owned 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
the bill would authorize the transfer of 
any Federal land within the boundaries 
to the Secretary of the Interior without 
consideration. 

Much of the Tinicum marshland is in 
private ownership, and I understand from 
the sponsor of this bill (Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Pennsylvania), that a regional director 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, and others have met with the 
owners and have every reason to expect 
their full cooperation in acquiring these 
lands. The sum of $2,250,000 would be 
authorized to carry out the purposes of 
this legislation. 

Several years ago, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution established its Chesapeake Bay 
Center for Environmental Studies on the 
western shore of the Chesapeake Bay 
just south of Annapolis comprising some 
1,500 acres of land which include a wide 
selection of ecosystems. The purposes of 
that center are similar to those envi- 
sioned for the Tinicum Environmental 
Center. Located near a large city—in that 
case, Baltimore—and surrounded by a 
growing suburban population, this center 
provides an excellent site for studying 
the effects of increasing density and ur- 
ban development on the natural environ- 
ment. It is hoped that these studies, in 
addition to warning of dangers of vari- 
ous forms of pollution, also will help re- 
solve some of the problems, Few areas of 
the country today need such a Center as 
much as the Philadelphia area. 

Tinicum Marsh was originally a part of 
the Tennakon-Minquas Island marshes 
that occupied 5,700 acres at the time of 
first settlement in 1643. Since the advent 
of World War I, more than 5,000 acres of 
tidal wetlands have been deeply covered 
with fill to construct railroads, highways, 
boatyards, the Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Airport, and residential and in- 
dustrial sites, and for trash disposal. In 
1968, the last tidal wetland in the State 
of Pennsylvania had been reduced to only 
523 acres. Although vastly reduced from 
its original expanse, Tinicum remains a 
vital link in the Atlantic flyway for im- 
portant numbers of waterfowl, shore- 
birds, and wading birds. Scientists have 
analyzed and confirmed its high useful- 
ness as a purifier of polluted water, as a 
nursery for a variety of aquatic orga- 
nisms, as a nutrient base for the fisheries 
of the Delaware Estuary, and as a catch- 
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ment basin for the flood waters of Darby 
Creek—far more economical and efficient 
than any man-made reservoir. 

During the disastrous floods of the 
Chester Creek near this section of Dela- 
ware County last fall, many areas suf- 
fered heavy damage as a result of Hurri- 
cane Doria and associated storms with 
thousands of people being driven from 
their homes and untold financial loss in 
both residential and business sections of 
the surrounding communities. However, 
Tinicum Marsh is a flood plain and serves 
as a great regulator of floods. Darby 
Creek which runs through Tinicum 
Marsh had minimal flooding conditions 
during recent very heavy rains, yet 
Chester Creek only several miles to the 
west had a flooding disaster. Should 
Tinicum Marsh be filled for development, 
its flood storage volume would be 
decimated. 

The potential of the area to be set 
aside under this bill in its value as a 
recreational area can best be judged by 
the success of the Tinicum Wildlife Pre- 
serve, a part of the area designated for 
preservation in H.R. 7088. Without any 
active promotion by the city of Philadel- 
phia, the number of visitors to the pre- 
serve has reached 46,000 annually. The 
city has not had the funds to improve 
the access roads to the preserve, or to 
provide for accommodation of a large 
number of visitors. It has been left, there- 
fore, entirely to the interested individual 
citizen to seek out the preserve. If funds 
were available to administer the pre- 
serve adequately, it is hard to guess what 
the annual visitation might be. 

Unfortunately, as with many of the 
urban areas today, the Tinicum Marsh 
is now beginning to feel the effects of the 
degradation of the environment around 
it. For this reason, it is necessary to act 
and act as quickly as possible in order te 
preserve this area and the tremendous 
amount of wildlife it serves. The quality 
of the water in Tinicum Marsh has been 
degraded to the point that much of the 
wildlife in the area is now seriously 
threatened. This legislation would pro- 
vide an adequate vehicle for preserving, 
restoring, and developing this unique na- 
tural area. In addition, it would provide 
the inhabitants of one of the largest 
cities in the country with a nature pre- 
serve practically within a stone’s throw 
from the city line. I, therefore, urge my 
colleagues’ favorable consideration of 
this bill and their vote for the passage 
of H.R. 7088. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the bill may 
be more fully explained by its chief spon- 
sor, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT). 

Mr. BARRETT, Mr. Speaker, I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania made prior to 
taking the well. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
7088, to provide for the establishment of 
the Tinicum Environmental Center in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, The 
area known as Tinicum Marsh is the last 
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remaining marshland in Pennsylvania 
and is under the serious threat of ex- 
tinction. The area has long been a wild- 
life refuge, undoubtedly longer than re- 
corded history. 

The encompassed acreage includes al- 
most 300 acres which has been set aside 
in southwest Philadelphia as a waterfowl 
and wildlife refuge. More than 250 species 
of birds have been observed. Ducks, geese, 
and other water birds are in abundance 
during spring and fall. It attracts herons, 
egrets, and other marsh birds in summer. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire as much as 
1,200 acres for establishment of the en- 
vironmental center. At the time of the 
first settlement in 1643, Tinicum Marsh 
was a part of the Tennakon-Minquest 
Island marshes that occupied 5,700 acres. 
Since World War I more than 5,000 acres 
of tidal wetlands have been converted to 
man’s use. By 1968, the last tidal wetland 
in the Commonwealth had been reduced 
to 523 acres. 

The preservation of the marsh has the 
support of virtually every citizen and or- 
ganization in the area, as well as the local 
governments. Even those private land- 
owners have expressed their willingness 
to cooperate. 

As pointed out in the committee re- 
port, time is of the essence in this situa- 
tion and immediate action must be taken 
to protect the last few remaining acres of 
tidal marshland in Tinicum Marsh, 

Mr. Speaker, I most strongly urge 
that this measure receive the full sup- 
port of the Members of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7088 is a bill that is important, not only 
to the people of my congressional dis- 
trict, but to a vast segment of the Ameri- 
can public. In this bill we are attempting 
to preserve and protect the Tinicum 
Marsh for future generations. 

Tinicum Marsh is located in the center 
of the Eastern Megapolis which stretches 
from Boston to Virginia. It is a vital 
sanctuary for waterfowl along the Atlan- 
tic flyway, but it is also within easy 
reach of a great portion of the popula- 
tion of this country. It is 6 miles from 
Philadelphia’s City Hall, less than 10 
miles from Camden, within 95 miles of 
New York and Baltimore, and 130 miles 
of Washington and New Haven. In fact, 
there are approximately 5 million peo- 
ple living within a 12-mile radius of 
the Tinicum Marsh. The tip of the 
marsh is located in Philadelphia, with 
the balance of Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania. The Tinicum region is at the 
southwest edge of the city of Philadel- 
phia, just to the west of the Interna- 
tional Airport. 

What we are attempting to save in this 
bill is the last 1,200 acres of marsh, from 
an original area of almost 6,000 acres. 
Marshlands have been filled in to meet 
man’s needs, and now there is almost 
none left to meet nature’s needs. Tinicum 
is the last remaining tidal marshland in 
Pennsylvania, and deserves to be saved 
while there is still time. 

In 1968 the Conservation Foundation 
of Washington, D.C., cited Tinicum 
Marsh as a classic example of prime ur- 
ban open space threatened by numerous 
developmental pressures, under a Ford 
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Foundation grant a complete study was 
done of the marsh. 

That study showed that the marsh is a 
prime resting and feeding place for tens 
of thousands of migratory waterfowl and 
shorebirds. Almost 300 different species 
of birds are found in the marsh area. It 
is, indeed, a stirring sight to see flocks of 
Canada geese, mallard, black, and pin- 
tail ducks and blue wing teal coming in 
to land on the marsh. I would add, that 
it is a sight we must act to preserve for 
generations yet unborn. 

Years of enroachment and neglect 
have taken their toll on Tinicum. The 
blight of pollution has been deeply felt. 
But, I assure you that Tinicum can be 
saved. Despite the fact that 6,000 
acres of tidal marshland which sup- 
ported its own major ecosystem and bal- 
anced the ecology has been reduced to 
only 1,200 we can still preserve the 
remainder if we act now. 

The Tinicum National Environmental 
Center will encompass the remaining 
1,200 acres of pristine tidal marsh and 
save them for posterity. The Tinicum 
Marsh contains large stands of wild rice 
and other vegetation on which the migra- 
tory wildfowl feed. 

A preserved Tinicum will serve as a 
vital resting and feeding place for water- 
fowl, and as a place for man to study 
nature and the environment. But, the 
value of Tinicum does not stop there. 

Studies made of the marsh have shown 
that it is of incalculable value in flood 
control. Just last fall our area was hit 
by major flooding which did great dam- 
age. The area surrounding Darby Creek, 
which flows into Tinicum Marsh, was 
little touched by this flood. Tinicum is 
so receptive and capable of holding great 
amounts of water that the floodwaters 
caused only an insignificant increase in 
the water level. 

Should Tinicum not be saved, but rath- 
er filled in and developed, surrounding 
communities would be in danger from 
flooding in future storms. 

The value of saving Tinicum Marsh 
is well known to many, and the cost is 
low in comparison. H.R. 7088 authorizes 
$2144 million for the purchase of the pri- 
vately owned portions of Tinicum Marsh. 
Unless the land is promptly acquired, it 
will undoubtedly be developed and Tini- 
cum will be lost forever. 

This property is an amazing piece of 
real estate in that it is located close 
to an industrial area, and on the very 
edge of the largest city in the State. The 
marsh itself is a prime habitat for many 
species of wildlife and a feeding and 
resting area for huge numbers of water- 
fowl. It is a rare thing to find such an 
area, as this in this close proximity to a 
dense human population center. The 
area, if properly preserved can serve not 
only as a preserve for wildlife, but as a 
unique environmental study area easily 
accessible to many. 

This bill, H.R. 7088, is cosponsored 
by almost every Pennsylvania Congress- 
man, and, also, by Congressman JOHN 
Hunt, whose New Jersey district is di- 
rectly across the Delaware River from 
the area which includes the Tinicum 
Marsh. We have the support of a num- 
ber of important ecology and nature or- 
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ganizations in our efforts to save Tini- 
cum. The Sierra Club, the Audubon So- 
ciety, the National Wildlife Federation, 
the National Parks and Conservation As- 
sociation, and the Ecological Society of 
America, the only society of professional 
ecologists, all join us in urging passage 
of this bill. 

In conclusion let me say that passage 
of the bill would be a significant step to 
preserve, restore, and maintain the Tin- 
icum Marsh as the Tinicum National En- 
vironmental Center. The National Wild- 
life Refuge System administration of 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
will operate the center as a part 
of their system. The center will serve as 
a refuge for wildlife, a stopping and feed- 
ing place for migratory waterfowl, and 
a place where people can observe nature 
and enjoy recreational activities. We 
will, thus, be preserving Pennsylvania’s 
last remaining true tidal marshland 
with its rich ecological values for the 
future to also enjoy. 

I have been notified by Mr. William 
Gifford at 3:07 p.m. today that the OMB 
has no objection to this bill and the re- 
port submitted on this bill originally by 
the Department of the Interior was 
highly favorable. 

However, this favorable Department of 
the Interior report was not presented 
to the committee when the OMB orig- 
inally objected. 

I urge my colleagues to favorably con- 
sider this bill. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We respond to your 
request for comment on H.R. 7088, a bill 
“To provide for the establishment of the 
Tinicum Environmental Center in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and for other 
purposes”. 

To assure the preservation of this natural 
tidal marsh at the city limits of Philadelphia, 
we recommend enactment of H.R. 7088 with 
the amendments suggested herein. 

H.R. 7088 would direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire by donation, purchase 
or exchange not to exceed 1,200 acres of the 
natural area known as Tinicum Marsh, in 
Delaware and Philadelphia Counties, Penn- 
sylvania. The lands and interests in lands 
so acquired would be administered by the 
Secretary as the Tinicum Environmental 
Center for the purpose of preserving, restor- 
ing and developing its natural values, The 
Secretary would be authorized by section 4 
to acquire administrative Jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral property within the Environmental 
Center, if such transfer is approved by the 
custodial agency, and by section 5 to enter 
into cooperative agreements with the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania or its political 
subdivisions, private organizations, and in- 
dividuals. Section 6 would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $4 million to carry out fhe 
purposes of this legislation. 

Local interests have long sought protec- 
tion for those portions of the Tinicum Marsh 
which remain unspoiled by the rapid pace 
of urban development. From its natural state 
as a thriving component of the Delaware 
River estuary, Tinicum Marsh and its in- 
digenous, wildlife have been brought to the 
brink of total destruction. Land fill for com- 
mercial and residential development, waste 
disposal and highway construction have all 
contributed to its diminution. Despite these 
encroachments, however, the Tinicum Marsh 
constitutes an area of wildlife habitat im- 
minently worthy of preservation. At its east- 
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ern end, the City of Philadelphia adminis- 
ters a 250-acre Tinicum Wildlife Preserve. 
One hundred-nineteen species of waterfowl 
and shorebirds, 177 species of land birds, and 
many small mammals, including mink, 
muskrat, river otter and fox, have been 
known to inhabit the Preserve. Although 
the Preserve attracts nearly 40,000 visitors 
a year, its recreation potential has not been 
well-developed. 

The threat to ecological values of the 
marsh prompted establishment last year of 
the Tinicum Ad Hoc Committee, composed of 
representatives from our Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, and the National Park Serv- 
ice, in addition to a spokesman for area con- 
servationists. In its report of July 26, 1970, 
“Tinicum Marsh Preservation: A Proposal”, 
the Committee urged immediate Federal ac- 
tion “to provide a sanctuary for wildlife, a 
center for environmental education and out- 
door recreation for people”, Because of its 
proximity to a metropolitan population of 
nearly 5 million, the Committee’s report 
stated that: 

“Tinicum's greatest asset is its potential 
for an urban wildlife habitat area of national 
significance—an enviromnental center where 
man could come to know better the natural 
world of which he is a part, It offers an op- 
portunity for a new design which harmonizes 
the needs of wild creaturess and man, the 
hope of a fuller life for urban dwellers.” 

H.R. 7088 conforms to the Committee’s 
recommendation that there be established 
a Federal environmental center at Tinicum 
Marsh. We propose that the Center be ad- 
ministered through the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife as a unit of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System, and that there be 
constructed a visitor center and interpreta- 
tive facility to provide a meaningful experi- 
ence for some 400,000 visitors annually. Plans 
for wildlife-orlented recreation include & sys- 
tem of nature trails, bicycle, paths, and a 
canoe concession. Picnic-lunch facilities and 
benches would be located at appropriate 
places along the hiking trails. The interpre- 
tive center would afford to individual visitors 
and groups of students a unique opportu- 
nity for environmental education. In short, 
enactment of H.R. 7088 would protect the 
residual Tinicum Marsh from further en- 
croachment, provide a natural ecological 
area for the enjoyment cf urban dwellers and 
contribute to recreation in the Middle At- 
lantic region. 

The amendments we suggest would au- 
thorize administration of the Tinicum En- 
vironmental Center as a unit of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System and provide specifi- 
cally for establishment of a wildlife inter- 
pretive center, We estimate the current cost 
of acquiring privately held interests in land 
at $4 million, with an additional $1 mil- 
lion required for development, including 
construction of the interpretive center. The 
authorization contained in section 6. The 
Office of Management and Budget has ad- 
vised that there is no objection to the pres- 
entation of this report from the standpoint 
of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGERS C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Intertor. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to cosponsor this bill with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that is H.R. 
7088. I remember the Tinicum Marsh 
since its past heyday. It is one of the 
great resting places for the migratory 
fowl on the eastern flyway. Today it is 
one of our few remaining resting places 
for the migratory wildfowl in that area. 
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We are now bounded on one side by a 
new highway, I-95. If we continue to 
take away from.this marsh, from this 
marvelous sanctuary, there will be no 
place for the migratory fowl to come in 
and rest, and no place in the area for 
people to observe wildfowl. 

In addition to that, this is one of the 
few large remaining reservoir basins for 
rainwater, because of the considerable 
drop in the altitude from the immediate 
inland sector to the river. The rainwa- 
ters will collect here. 

We are at that point directly over the 
Brandywine and Raritan stratas, which 
replenishes most of the water in this 
area. 

There is so much to be said for this 
bill that one could not say it at one time. 
I strongly support the issue. It is of great 
importance to us. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the members of the 
committee for bringing this to the at- 
brag of the House. I urge your sup- 
port. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man. I concur thoroughly with his state- 
ments. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This, as I understand it, 
provides $4 million for the purchase of 
1,200 acres of swamp? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the figure is $2,- 
250,000. 

Mr. KEITH. I believe the amount sug- 
gested is about double what is called for 
in the bill before us, which is $2,250,000, 
not $4 million, 

Mr. GROSS. The language reads: 

Hereby authorized $4 million to be appro- 
priated to carry out the provisions of thir 
Act. 


I am reading from H.R. 7088, of the 
date of April 1, 1971. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is read- 
ing from the wrong bill. 

H.R. 7088, as reported by the commit- 
tee, on page 4, section 6, line 16, reads 
as follows: 


There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated $2,250,000 to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


The committee very carefully went 
into the cost and held it to the bare 
minimum. 

Mr. GROSS. That still makes the 
swamp cost about $1,500 an acre. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would be glad to point 
out to my good friend from Iowa that 
this swamp will produce more protein 
per acre than the best Iowa corn land. 
It is a good buy. 

Mr. GROSS. More protein for what? 

Mr. DINGELL. Food for human beings. 
It happens to be right in the middle of 
Philadelphia, where it can be enjoyed 
by the people. 

Mr. GROSS. What do they grow in a 
swamp in New Jersey? 

Mr. DINGELL. Almost every one of our 
marine fish species is dependent upon 
the coastal and tidal marshes. That is a 
most important asset. 
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Mr. GROSS. But, if the gentleman will 
yield further, this means the Postal 
Service must have made a big mistake by 
going into that swamp near Secaucus, 
N.J, with a mammoth bulk-mail facil- 
ity, because that will deprive the ducks 
of food. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect on that point. As a matter of fact, 
I understand they will not be able to 
operate that facility now. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there anything else 
that is proposed to be purchased through 
this method, and is this swamp also full 
of methane gas? 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman from 
Iowa will introduce legislation of this 
kind, with regard to this particular mat- 
ter he is discussing, I can assure the gen- 
tleman we will consider it. 

Mr. GROSS. That is not the question. 

Mr. DINGELL. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman an answer to new legislation 
which will be considered at some time 
in the future. 

The committee tried to set aside a very 
important natural resource for future 
generations. Everybody in the area is for 
it, and I certainly hope my friend from 
Iowa, who is a fair-minded man, would 
join the entire Pennsylvania delegation 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, New Jersey seems to 
be involved in this, too, you know. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I rise in support of 
this legislation. 

I might say to my colleague from Iowa 
who raised a question of cost that if you 
permit this to continue to be filled, it will 
not be worth $1,500 an acre. Certain of 
the land that has been filled has been 
sold for $20,000 an acre, and the people 
who bought it thought they were getting 
a bargain, very frankly, because of the 
nature of it, we are fortunate in being 
able to get this tract of land at the price 
for which they have taken an option on 
it at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know how fortu- 
nate the Postal Service was in getting 
that site in New Jersey, because they 
have to pump the human effluent out of 
that huge bulk mailing center of more 
than 1 million square feet. They will have 
to pump that out over the roof because 
they cannot dispose of it through the 
bottom of the building. 

Mr. SAYLOR. One of the nice things, 
I might say to my colleague from Iowa, 
is we are not going to build a bulk mail 
plant in this area and we will not be 
bothered with those problems here. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ex- 
press my unqualified support of H.R. 
7088, which would preserve the last, true 
tidal marshland in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In my years of service on the 
migratory bird conservation commission, 
I have become well acquainted with the 
necessity of preserving the Nation’s re- 
maining wetland areas to protect our 
migratory waterfowl. To accommodate 


their needs, we must act with dispatch to 
preserve sufficient acreage to provide es- 
sential breeding, feeding, resting, and 
wintering areas. 

Establishment of the Tinicum National 
Environmental Center, as authorized un- 
der this bill, would help meet this need. 
Studies of the area have shown that itis a 
classic example of desirable property that 
must be protected from the further de- 
structive aims of urban developers. Tens 
of thousands of migratory waterfowl use 
the Tinicum marshes to rest and feed. 
And, as the committee report indicates, 
at least 119 kinds of waterfowl and shore 
birds and 177 species of land birds have 
been sighted at Tinicum. 

My long standing concern for the pro- 
tection of this area has been reflected in 
questions I have raised during Trans- 
portation Appropriations Subcommittee 
hearings. Original plans for the construc- 
tion of Interstate Highway I-95 in this 
area had it pointed like a knife through 
the preserve. However, I have since been 
informed that a satisfactory solution as 
to the design and location of the high- 
way has been reached among the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and wildlife interests. I intend 
to keep close tabs on this situation. 

Meanwhile passage of the legislation 
currently under consideration is vital if 
we are to preserve and reclaim these 
marshlands. The cooperation of the State 
and of private owners of the desired lands 
has been assured. Let us show our good 
faith by committing the Interior Depart- 
ment to this most important project. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R, 
7088, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 361, nays 8, not voting 62, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 28] 

YEAS—361 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 


Boggs 
Boland 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 


Bolling 
Bow 


Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 

Aspin 
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Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 


Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 


Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
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Hathaway 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass, 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Holifield 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 


Martin 
Mathias, Calif, 
Mathis, Ga. 


Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Peyser 
Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 
Podell 

Poff 

Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 


Robinson, Va. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 


Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
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Young, Fila. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


NAYS—8 


Miller, Ohio Scherle 
Rarick Schmitz 
Rousselot 


NOT VOTING—62 


Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Murphy, Il. 
Ashbrook O'Konski 


Ashley Pelly 

Aspinall Poage 

Badillo Pryor, Ark. 
uie 


Bell Q 
Railsback 


Biaggi 
Blanton Robison, N.Y. 
Roy 


Blatnik 
Ruppe 


Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. Hawkins Spence 
Byrnes, Wis. Helstoski Stanton, 
Cabell Kuykendall J. William 
Carter Landgrebe Stubblefield 
Chisholm Lennon Whitehurst 
Clay McCloskey Widnall 
Corman McDonald, Wyatt 
Mich. Zwach 


Crane 

Davis, Ga. Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Melcher 


Davis, 8.0. 
Davis, Wis. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr, Mills of Maryland. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Dayis of 
Wisconsin. 

. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bell. 

. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. O’Konski. 

. Helstoski with Mrs. Dwyer. 

. Ashley with Mr. Minshall. 

. Alexander with Mr, Carter. 

. Biaggi with Mr. Forsythe. 

. Brinkley with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr, Lennon with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
aoe Hansen of Washington with Mr. Haw- 

S. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. McDonald 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Roy with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Downing with Mr, Pelly. 

Mr. Badillo with Mr. Robison of New 
York, 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr, Edmondson with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Zwach. 

Mr. J. William Stanton with Mr. Wyatt. 

Mr. Widnall with Mr. Whitehurst. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the establishment 
of the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for other purposes.” 

A rrai to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 


Colmer 
Gross 
Hall 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 


Frelinghuysen 
Gibbons 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harsha 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was necessarily detained in responding 
to the rollcall on H.R. 7088, to establish 
the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center, Pa., since I was conferring with 
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members of the Illinois Hospital Associa- 
tion in my office. Had I been present for 
the vote, I would have voted aye. I ask 
that the permanent Recorp so reflect this 
vote. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the roles and pass the bill (H.R. 
12143) to provide for the establishment 
of the San Francisco Bay National Wild- 
life Refuge, as amended. 

The clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12143 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
preservation and enhancement of highly sig- 
nificant wildlife habitat in the area known 
as south San Francisco Bay in the State of 
California, for the protection of migratory 
waterfowl and other wildlife, including spe- 
cies known to be threatened with extinction, 
and to provide an opportunity for wildlife- 
oriented recreation and nature study within 
the open space so preserved, the Secretary 
of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized and directed to 
establish, as herein provided, a national wild- 
life refuge to be known as the San Francisco 
Bay National Wildlife Refuge (hereinafter 
referred to as the “‘refuge’’). 

Sec. 2. There shall be included within 
the boundaries of the refuge those lands, 
marshes, tidal flats, salt ponds, submerged 
lands, and open waters in the south San 
Francisco Bay area generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Boundary May, Proposed San 
Francisco Bay National Wildlife Refuge”, 
dated July 1971, and which comprise ap- 
proximately twenty-one thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-two acres within four distinct 
units to be known as Fremont (five thousand 
five hundred and twenty acres), Mowry 
Slough (seven thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five acres), Alviso (three thousand 
and eighty acres), and Greco Island (five 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven 
acres). Said boundary map shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the 
offices of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall establish the 
refuge by publication of a notice to that ef- 
fect in the Federal Register at such time as 
he determines that lands, waters, and inter- 
ests therein sufficient to constitute an ef- 
ficiently administrable refuge have been ac- 
quired for administration in accordance with 
the purposes of this Act. The Secretary may 
from time to time make corrections in the 
boundaries of the refuge, but the total area 
within the boundaries shall not exceed 
twenty-three thousand acres of lands, 
marshes, tidal flats, salt ponds, submerged 
lands, and open waters. 

(b) Prior to the establishment of the ref- 
uge and thereafter, the Secretary shall ad- 
minister the lands, waters, and interests 
therein acquired for the refuge in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act 
of 1966, as amended (80 Stat. 927; 16 U.S.C. 
668dd-668ee) ; except that the Secretary may 
utilize such additional statutory authority as 
may be available to him for the conservation 
and management of wildlife and natural re- 
sources, the development of outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities, and interpretive educa- 
tion as he deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may acquire lands 
and waters or interests therein within the 
boundaries of the refuge by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, or 
exchange: Provided, however, That lands, wa- 
ters, and interests therein owned by the 
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State of California or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof may be acquired only by dona- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as May be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act for the 
period beginning July 1, 1972, and ending 
June 30, 1977, not to exceed, however, $9,000,- 
000 for the acquisition of lands and interests 
therein as authorized by section 4 of this Act, 
and not to exceed $11,300,000 for the carry- 
ing out of the other provisions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R.12143 is to preserve and 
enhance wildlife habitat for the protec- 
tion of migratory waterfowl and other 
wildlife in the south San Francisco Bay 
area and to provide an opportunity for 
wildlife oriented recreation and native 
study. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the fact that during the past 25 
years it is estimated that 67 percent of 
the estuarine wildlife habitat in the State 
of California has been destroyed by 
dredge and fill activity. What is even 
more alarming is the fact that 75 per- 
cent of the habitat in San Francisco 
Bay itself has been reduced by 75 per- 
cent because of dredge and fill activity. 

Mr. Speaker, south San Francisco Bay 
constitutes an ecological system that 
supports a rich diversity of fish and wild- 
life. Its marsh, mudflats, open water and 
salt ponds afford natural habitat to large 
numbers of migratory waterfowl, shore 
and water birds, fish and aquatic ani- 
mals, including a colony of harbor seals. 
Nearly 70 percent of the Pacific Flyway 
or shore birds at some time of the year 
depend upon the south bay tidal flats 
for food and related life requirements. In 
addition, a number of endangered species 
inhabit the bay area such as the Cali- 
fornia least tern, the California clapper 
rail, and the salt marsh harvest mouse. 

Mr. Speaker, in achieving the purposes 
of the legislation, briefly explained, sec- 
tion 1 of the bill would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
take the necessary steps to establish a 
national wildlife refuge in the south 
San Francisco Bay area to be known as 
the San Francisco Bay National Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Section 2 of the bill would provide for 
inclusion in the refuge of approximately 
21,662 acres of lands consisting of 
marshes, tidal flats, salt ponds, sub- 
merged lands, and open waters in the 
south San Francisco Bay area. The ref- 
uge would encompass four distinct units, 
briefly described as follows: 

The Fremont Unit—consisting of 5,520 
acres; 

The Mowry Slough Unit—consisting of 
7,175 acres; 

The Alviso Unit—consisting of 3,080 
acres; and 

The Greco Island Unit—consisting of 
5,887 acres. 

Section 3 of the bill would require the 
Secretary of the Interior to officially es- 
tablish the refuge by publication of a 
notice in the Federal Register whenever 
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he determined that the lands, waters and 
interests therein sufficient to constitute 
an efficiently administrable refuge have 
been acquired. 

The Secretary would be given author- 
ity to make corrections in the boundaries 
of the refuge whenever he deemed it ad- 
visable, provided the total acreage in the 
refuge does not exceed 23,000 acres. 

In addition, section 3 of the bill would 
require the Secretary to administer the 
refuge as a part of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System. However, in carrying out 
the purposes of this legislation, the Sec- 
retary would be authorized to utilize such 
additional statutory authority as may be 
available to him and as he may deem 
appropriate for the conservation and 
management of wildlife and natural re- 
sources, and the development of outdoor 
and interpretative education opportuni- 
ties. 

Section 4 of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary to acquire lands and wa- 
ters or interests therein within the 
boundaries of the refuge by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds, or exchange: provided, however, 
that with respect to lands and waters 
and interests therein owned by the State 
of California or any political subdivision 
thereof, those lands could be acquired by 
donation only. 

Section 5 of the bill would authorize 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act for the 5-year life of the pro- 
gram—from July 1, 1972, to June 30, 
1977—provided, that not to exceed $9 
million would be authorized for acquisi- 
tions and not to exceed $11.3 million for 
carrying out the other provisions of the 
act. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12143, has the strong 
support of the Secretary of the Interior, 
all county and municipal governments 
concerned, all conservation and recrea- 
tional organizations in the area, the State 
of California, and all witnesses testifying 
at the hearings. In fact, Mr. Speaker, I 
am not aware of anyone who is opposed 
to this legislation. 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee ordered the bill reported 
unanimously, and I urge its prompt pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to pay partic- 
ular tribute to our colleagues from Cali- 
fornia who worked so hard to bring this 
bill to fruition and consideration. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to pay 
tribute to our good friend, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Epwarps), 
who is the principal sponsor of the bill, 
our friend and colleague (Mr. MATILLIARD) , 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY), the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. LEGGETT), and the other Mem- 
bers from California who have joined in 
the sponsoring of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that 
I rise to support H.R. 12143 establishing 
the San Francisco Bay National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Today we are entering upon a new 
program of wildlife management and 
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wetlands conservation. The bill previous- 
ly considered (H.R. 7088) establishing 
the Tinicum National Environmental 
Center, together with this legislation, 
mark our first effort to preserve viable 
wildlife habitat literally at the doorstep 
of major metropolitan areas, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco. 

In the past, wildlife refuge acquisition 
has been concentrated in relatively re- 
mote areas which have felt little impact 
from our industrial society. This was es- 
sential in order to insure preservation of 
the thousands of acres of habitat needed 
to sustain our migratory waterfowl along 
the traditional flyways. 

While the preservation of wetlands, 
particularly breeding grounds, in more 
remote areas will continue unabated, we 
are now seizing the opportunity to pre- 
serve unique habitat areas that have sur- 
vived man’s encroachment—the hard 
core that nature has kept alive in the 
midst of society and in spite of land fill- 
ing, intense pollution and general neglect. 

Tinicum Marsh, as described pre- 
viously, and south San Francisco Bay are 
two such unique areas where people will 
have the chance to observe and enjoy 
the phenomena of nature without travel- 
ing hundreds of miles. 

More than 4 million people live within 

an hour’s drive of the south bay refuge 
area. Many people will visit the refuge 
for its varied educational and recrea- 
tional values. A careful balance between 
these uses and protection of wildlife val- 
ues must, of cours®, be struck. Wildlife- 
oriented activities will be emphasized to 
enable visitors to better understand and 
appreciate the contributions and rela- 
tionships of wildlife and wild areas to 
man, 
Only through understanding the com- 
plex chain of life which occurs in wet- 
land habitat can one appreciate and re- 
spect such an area. Trained guides, in- 
formation centers, and a variety of ex- 
hibits will acquaint visitors with the 
unique features of the refuge. 

Only four miles of the 276-mile bay 
shoreline have been set aside for public 
parks. This limited access prevents most 
people from approaching and enjoying 
the wildlife values of the bay. Carefully 
planned access routes leading to vantage 
points at the edge of natural marshes 
and salt ponds will be provided. Foot- 
paths will encourage hiking. Some 
marshes will feature floating or elevated 
walkways. In some sloughs and channels, 
self-guided boat tours will be developed. 
Throughout the refuge, facilities will 
promote the unhurried study and under- 
standing of wildlife. In essence, the San 
Francisco National Bay Wildlife Refuge 
will provide a unique outdoor classroom 
for environmental education with pro- 
grams designed for all age groups. 

The value of this refuge to man can- 
not be measured in dollars. Yet there is 
a limit to the funds which can be de- 
voted to the preservation of such areas. 
The cities and counties surrounding the 
proposed refuge have all taken the nec- 
essary steps to freeze further zoning 
changes and development within the 
refuge lands—a vital step to hold down 
land values and thus insure that the 
sums authorized for land acquisition will 
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be sufficient. Unfortunately, we have seen 
in the past rising land values eat up ap- 
propriations for park and refuge acqui- 
sition at alarming rates. The communi- 
ties of the south bay area are to be com- 
mended for their concerted efforts to 
make this refuge a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, San Francisco Bay is a 
unique national asset which is worthy of 
preservation. We must act now while 
there is still enough of these wetlands 
remaining to make the effort meaning- 
ful. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I yield to my col- 
league from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with particular 
pleasure that I rise today in support of 
H.R. 12143. On September 23, 1968, I 
introduced the first bill—H.R. 19946 of 
the 90th Congress—providing for the es- 
tablishment of a national wildlife refuge 
in the South San Francisco Bay area. I 
am indeed gratified by the support for 
this proposal which has been evidenced 
since that time by hundreds of persons 
both in and out of Congress. 

Special credit for doing some of the 
ground work which has brought us to 
this stage in the legislative process goes 
to Dr. Arthur L. Ogilvie, recording secre- 
tary of the South San Francisco Bay- 
lands Planning, Conservation and Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge Committee. We 
have also been ably assisted by Dr. H. 
Thomas Harvey, who is with San Jose 
State College. Dr. Harvey has been 
honored in the past by being named Con- 
servationist of the Year. 

I would like to pay special tribute to 
my colleague, the Honorable Don Ep- 
warps, who has coordinated this legis- 
lative effort. His leadership has been in 
a large measure responsible for bringing 
this legislation before the House. 

By reviewing my file on this legisla- 
tion, which now measures close to a foot 
in thickness, it is apparent that this is 
one of the most timely, thoroughly 
planned, and widely—and enthusiastical- 
ly—supported proposals I have had the 
pleasure of sponsoring. This citizen sup- 
port, from all levels, is tremendously en- 
couraging. It has been responsible and 
constructive. In my view, prompt action 
on this bill is vital not only because the 
concept of the refuge is real and urgent 
and right, but because Congress as an in- 
stitution must be responsive to the will 
of the people which, as I said before, has 
in this instance been positively expressed 
and conscientiously pursued. 

I am sure everyone in this Chamber is 
thoroughly familiar with the details and 
history of this proposal, which would set 
aside approximately 21,000 acres of tidal 
flats, marshlands, and sloughs so that 
what is left of the once abundantly 
flourishing wildlife there may have some 
chance for survival. For the record, I am 
including at this time a summary of the 
major objectives of the proposal, which 
follows: 

1, Preservation of tidelands vital to a large 
percentage of the Pacific Flyway canvasback 
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and scaup populations and major concentra- 
tions of shore birds; 

2. Protection of a few small segments of 
tidal marsh inhabited by California clapper 
rails, salt marsh harvest mice and two sub- 
species of song sparrow, all depleted due to 
habitat loss; 

3. Protection of one of the few remaining 
harbor seal hauling grounds still existing in 
San Francisco Bay; 

4. Perpetuation and enhancement of nest- 
ing areas for avocets, black-necked stilts, 
Caspian terns, great blue and black-crowned 
night herons, snowy and common egrets and 
other water and marsh birds; 

5. Provision of a unique, close to home 
wildlife area for the enjoyment of nature 
enthusiasts, including areas for photography, 
bird watching, hiking, ecological interpreta- 
tion, hunting, fishing, and other nature- 
oriented activities; 

6. Protection of the open Bay to help fight 
water pollution; and 

7. Protection of the open Bay and salt 
ponds, to help fight air pollution and to in- 
sure the even climate of the Santa Clara 
Valley and the South San Francisco Bay is 
not changed for the worse. 


Each of these objectives, alone, is im- 
portant. Taken together, this is a situ- 
ation where the whole is greater than the 
sum of its parts. To one who has known 
the San Francisco Bay area all his life, 
it is truly heartbreaking to watch the 
effects of the relentless onslaught of ever 
increasing numbers of human beings on 
what I believe is one of the most beauti- 
ful areas in the United States. The dam- 
age has been severe. We have seen bay- 
lands filled in for more living space and 
raw sewage dumped into the bay’s spar- 
kling waters. Animals and birds of all 
kinds find it harder and harder to sur- 
vive. There is a point of no return in the 
ecological balance of a living thing like 
the bay, and we must act now before that 
point is reached, before it is simply too 
late. 

I believe the importance of saving the 
bay is especially well expressed in an 
excerpt from the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife’s excellent report on 
the San Francisco Bay National Wildlife 
Refuge, which I would like to read at 
this time: 

San Francisco Bay, a place of incompa- 
rable beauty, is a great living natural re- 
source, a theater where wildlife, winds, 
clouds, rain, and sunshine play roles in a 
continuing drama unfolding before the 
changing backdrop of rising and falling tides. 

To the four million Bay area residents and 
millions of visitors, the Bay is the principal 
feature, a focal point. It provides food and 
recreation, moderates the weather, and ab- 
sorbs human and industrial wastes. 

But the Bay is changing. Since the first 
explorers and settlers came, haphazard fill- 
ing of its shores has shrunk the Bay from 
680 to 400 square miles. If this continues, 
it could become an ugly sewage ditch. 

Concerned citizens recognized this danger 
and, in 1962, organized the Save San Fran- 
cisco Bay Association, culminating an estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay Conser- 
vation and Development Commission in 1965. 
The Commission made a detailed study of the 
Bay’s characteristics, leading to preparation 
of plans for conserving the Bay’s waters and 
controlling shoreline development. 

This approach to preserving environmental 
quality in a major land and water complex 
is a landmark achievement in land use plan- 
ning and regional consensus. 

This effort must not fail. Seldom has 
America had the opportunity to implement 
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@ natural resource plan so directly concern- 
ing the lives of so many millions of people. 
Success in preserving the Bay as a healthy, 
life-enriching environment has implications 
far beyond the borders of California. Here 
may be an indication of man’s ability to 
life in harmony with his environment, or de- 
stroy it and himself. 


I have spoken many times before of 
the need to preserve our natural heritage 
so that future generations will have more 
than depleted, barren wasteland sur- 
rounding them, and I reiterate that be- 
lief now. Exposure to nature in its most 
free and beautiful state tends to bring out 
the best of human aspirations. Preserv- 
ing the bay is one step we can take now 
to establish such a spiritual, as well as 
visual, legacy. 

As far as I can tell, everyone, with the 
exception of the Leslie Salt Co., is for 
this proposal. Virtually every citizen 
group and affected governmental unit, 
including the California State Legisla- 
ture, is backing it. I understand most of 
the zoning and coordination problems 
have been ironed out or will be within 
the foreseeable future. All the effort 
which has gone into this proposal must 
not culminate in failure, and I hope and 
pray that the House will approve this 
legislation promptly. In so doing, not 
only will a magnificent area be preserved 
from further desecration, but the legis- 
lative process will have worked in a 
meaningful way for the thousands of 
individuals who have dedicated their 
energies to this goal. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
and join my colleagues in urging the 
passage of H.R. 12143, a bill I cospon- 
sored with 24 other Members of the 
House. 

As has been aptly explained by the 
distinguished chairman of our Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation, JOHN DINGELL, H.R. 12143 
basically is designed to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to establish a na- 
tional wildlife refuge in the south San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Mr. Speaker, it is urgent that this 
refuge be established as soon as possible, 
because the valuable lands to be included 
in this refuge are rapidly disappear- 
ing, due to the ever-increasing demands 
of commercial, industrial, and urban 
development. 

Unless action is taken now to protect 
and preserve this last remaining wildlife 
habitat in South San Francisco Bay, a 
number of endangered species of fish and 
wildlife will become extinct, our migra- 
tory waterfowl program will be adversely 
affected, and millions of people will be 
deprived of valuable recreational and 
educational opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of H.R. 12143. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my 
good friend and aistinguished colleague 
from California, the chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
(Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MAILLIARD) has said, San 
Francisco Bay is a refuge if properly de- 
veloped and preserved as such is within 
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striking distance of 4 million people. It 
is a wonderful place to have. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to see this accom- 
plished, but I would like to point out to 
my friends from California and I would 
like to point out to the people of the bay 
area, particularly those peoplle who were 
so active and aggressive in trying to get 
this done, that if they will just clean 
up the pollution in San Francisco Bay, 
the species of fish and wildlife that are 
now jeopardized will be back there as 
they were heretofore. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I can speak with 
some authority on this question because 
for some period of years I was the execu- 
tive officer of the California Fish and 
Game Commission and knew that there 
were 3 million people dumping their 
sewage into San Francisco Bay. The big- 
gest violator happens to be the city of 
San Francisco itself. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my good friend 
from California and I yield to the spon- 
sor of the bill, my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. I thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of not only the 
people of northern California, but the 
entire West, we are so very much in- 
debted for the work that has been done 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in bringing this bill to the 
floor after many years of hard work. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that 
I participate today in the culmination 
of the effort of so many outstanding 
groups and people of the California bay 
area to support and pass legislation es- 
tablishing the San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. 

In recapping a little of the history and 
the saga of this idea and project I am 
going to borrow liberally from the words 
of Dr. Arthur Ogilivie, who is the re- 
cording secretary but really the father of 
the South San Francisco Baylands Plan- 
ning, Conservation and National Wild- 
life Refuge Committee. 

The embryonic wildlife refuge idea 
really took hold when the South San 
Francisco Baylands Planning, Conserva- 
tion and National Wildlife Refuge Com- 
mittee was formed early in 1968 with 
representatives from Federal, State, 
county, and local agencies, and bay area 
conservation groups. 

This committee after studying the 
problems and resources of the south bay, 
recommended the establishment of a 
national wildlife refuge as an important 
step in preserving the open space and 
recreational values in the natural en- 
vironment of the bay. After extensive 
study three major areas were identified 
as particularly rich in habitat values and 
in wildlife population, These areas lie 
within each of three south bay counties: 
San Mateo, Alameda, and Santa Clara. 

Studies were undertaken and in 1969 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior endorsed the refuge complex. In 
fact, to this date, the Department of the 
Interior has maintained that this will be 
their “Wildlife Refuge Showcase.” 
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I will not recap or document the legis- 
lative history of this bill but do want to 
extend a word of appreciation and grati- 
tude for myself and on behalf of the citi- 
zens of the bay area to the chairman of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, my colleague from Maryland, 
(Mr. Garmatz) and a special word of ap- 
preciation to that great conservationist 
from the State of Michigan and very able 
legislator and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Fish and Wildlife, JOHN 
DINGELL. Their work and cooperation on 
this bill are deeply appreciated. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife and the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation should be commended for 
their planning, their interbureau cooper- 
ation, and their understanding. Assistant 
Secretary Nathaniel Reed has shown out- 
standing leadership and given sensible 
direction to the activities of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. His visualiza- 
tion of this refuge as the keystone of a 
plan to protect San Francisco Bay is 
accurate and timely. 

There has been a tremendous ground 
swell of support in the bay area for the 
concept of a San Francisco Bay Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge and this bill pro- 
posing it. Hundreds and hundreds of 
letters have been received by my office 
and the Baylands Committee from 
schoolchildren, college students, Girl and 
Boy Scouts and private citizens. 

Resolutions supporting the refuge have 
been adopted by the following bay area 
government entities and agencies: 

Bay Conservation and Development 
Commission. 

Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 

Santa Clara County Board of Super- 
visors. 

San Mateo County Board of Super- 
visors. 

East Bay Regional Park District. 

Alameda Creek, Coyote Hills Aquatic 
Park Joint Agency. 

Santa Clara County Planning Policy 
Committee. 

Alameda County Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Santa Clara County Planning Com- 
mission. 

San Mateo County Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Albany City Council. 

Hayward City Planning Commission. 

Hayward City Council. 

Alameda County Parks Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Fremont City Recreation Commission. 

Fremont City Council. 

Milpitas City Council. 

San Jose City Goals Committee. 

San Jose City Parks and Recreation 
Commission. 

San Jose City Council. 

Palo Alto City Council. 

Menlo Park City Council. 

San Mateo City Council. 

Union City City Council. 

Santa Clara City Council. 

Redwood City City Council. 

Alviso Economic Development Services. 

State of California, Assembly Resolu- 
tion. 

While it would be impossible to list all 
of the individuals who have contributed 
to the success of the refuge, special men- 
tion must be made of the three gentle- 
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men who journeyed here to Washington 
and testified before Chairman DINGELL 
and his Fish and Wildlife Subcommittee. 
Dr. Arthur Ogilvie the father of the wild- 
life refuge who has devoted his untiring 
efforts and initiative in a constant pur- 
suit of this goal. Dr. H. Thomas Harvey 
and Christian Nelson whose testimony 
added immeasurably to our success. 

Last but by no means least, the efforts 
of those organizations concerned with 
our environment and with ecology in 
general must be taken note of. These or- 
ganizations who work actively year round 
to preserve for all of us the precious 
heritage of nature. Organizations such 
as: 

The Audubon Society. 

California Associated Sportsmen. 
California Bowman Association. 
California Farmer-Consumer Associa- 
tion. 

California Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

California Wildlife Federation. 

Committee for a Green Foothills. 

Committee for Governmental Respon- 
sibility. 

Consumers Co-op of Palo Alto, Moun- 
tain View and Sunnyvale. 

IMPACT of Southern Alameda County 
and Northern Santa Clara County. 

League of Woman Voters of Fremont. 

National Wildlife Federation. 

Garden Clubs of California. 

San Jose Rod and Gun Club. 

San Jose State College Conservation 
Forum. 

Santa Clara County Central Labor 
Council. 

Save San Francisco Bay. 

Sierra Club. 

Nature Conservancy. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

Izaak Walton League. 

These lists while seemingly endless I 
know are by no means complete. But I 
wished at least to acknowledge and thank 
as many of those who have helped as 
possible. 

The San Francisco Bay National Wild- 
life Refuge will show that San Fran- 
cisco Bay is not just a habitat for birds 
and fish but is part of man’s habitat as 
well. While man should not be able to es- 
tablish residence on the bay, he should 
be able to visit it often and there to find 
a place to renew his relaitonship with 
nature and its wildness. 

This refuge will provide a living school 
where the young can learn for them- 
selves, discover the recreational, scien- 
tific, and cultural benefits to be derived 
and hopefully help them to understand 
man’s place in the total community of 
living things. 

While human values can never be 
measured in dollars alone, this refuge will 
provide tangible human benefit in the 
form of pollution reduction. It can and 
will make us humans more aware of our 
surroundings and our need for a qual- 
ity environment, including the preserva- 
tion of wildlife and wild places. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 12143, 
a bill to establish the San Francisco Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

South San Francisco Bay, within 1 
hour’s drive of the bay area’s 4.5 million 
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people, is a haven for wildlife, and a 
peaceful retreat for man. 

In this unique area, rare and endan- 
gered species have found a home, and 
sizable populations of migratory water- 
fowl reside during the winter. Approxi- 
mately 33,000 of the Pacific flyway’s can- 
vasback population winter on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Estimates of over 50,000 scamp 
have been recorded in the south bay. The 
blue and black crowned night herons and 
snowy egrets are provided refuge in the 
bay. 

Two endangered species, the California 
clapper rail, and the salt marsh harvest 
mouse, live in the marshes of the San 
Francisco Bay. A third endangered 
species, the California least tern, feeds 
and nests throughout the area. 

The refuge created by this bill would 
protect a harbor seal resting and nursery 
area for an estimated 400 animals. 

The bill, H.R. 12143, would provide a 
place for man to escape the confinement 
of the city, and enjoy the open spaces of 
the refuge where he could fish, study 
nature, and photograph the fauna and 
flora. 

My only regret on this legislation is 
that it should have passed 10 to 20 years 
ago. The sooner we get this bill passed 
establishing a refuge area, the quicker 
we will be able to get united support in 
saving what remains of the bay. 

I am pleased to be a coauthor of this 
bill, and I urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 12143 so that the dream of a Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in the south San 
Francisco Bay will become a reality. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission which oversees many of the 
Government’s wildlife refuge programs, 
I wish to express my support of H.R. 
12143 and urge its prompt adoption by 
the House. 

The legislation we are considering 
would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish a wildlife refuge in 
the southern part of San Francisco Bay. 
Anyone familiar with that area will 
readily concede the need for such action. 
As the committee report indicates, the 
total area of San Francisco Bay in 1850 
was almost 700 square miles. Today, fol- 
lowing years of extensive diking and fill- 
ing, it measures only 435 square miles. 
Moreover the wildlife habitat in the bay 
has been reduced by a shocking 75 per- 
cent. The relentless march of urban de- 
velopment must not be permitted to 
trample the remaining wildlife areas in 
this region. The south bay tidal flats pro- 
vide food and related life requirements 
for nearly 70 percent of the Pacific fly- 
way’s shore birds at some period during 
each year. 

The absence of a comprehensive land- 
use policy and the need to protect this 
habitat from further human onslaught 
both call for establishment of a national 
wildlife refuge. The refuge would pre- 
serve the natural resources of the south 
baylands, conserve remaining open 
space, and provide for wildlife-oriented 
recreation and environmental education 
opportunities. As an ardent conserva- 
tionist, I lend my wholehearted support 
for passage of this legislation. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
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briefly my strong support for H.R. 12143, 
the bill to establish the San Francisco 
Bay National Wildlife Refuge. 

The creation of this new refuge is an 
important and necessary step both in 
terms of the fish and wildlife of the bay 
and also the vast majority of birds who 
travel along the Pacific flyway. 

The refuge will halt any further en- 
croachment on these important wet- 
lands, preserve additional and vital open 
space areas in the bay area and provide 
unique recreational and educational ac- 
tivities. 

As a stanch supporter of this legisla- 
tion, I urge its favorable consideration 
today. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, it is hard 
to fully express the feelings a person 
goes through as he sees the destruction 
of a precious natural resource. 

Growing up in the San Francisco area, 
I saw what was happening to the bay. 
Slowly, but surely, it was dying. Even in 
the east bay area—Oakland, where I 
lived—it was obvious, 

The bay still is sick. This bill is not 
the ultimate panacea. Yet, this impor- 
tant legislation ranks as one of the most 
crucial measures before us this year. 

We are not only creating a wildlife 
refuge. Indeed, we are aiding all forms of 
life in the bay area. It is that important. 

Iam proud to be a sponsor of this leg- 
islation, and I congratulate my colleague 
from San Jose (Mr. Epwarps) for his 
efforts in making this bill a reality. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
12143, as amended, 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

i motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
1O PRERA their remarks on the bill H.R. 
12143. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


BALD EAGLE PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
12186) to.strengthen the penalties im- 
posed for violations of the Bald Eagle 
Protection Act, and for other purposes, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12186 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act for 
the protection of the bald eagle”, approved 
June 8, 1940 (16 U.S.C. 668), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“Whoever”, 

(2) by inserting “knowingly, or with negli- 
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gent disregard for the consequences of his 
act”, immediately before “take”; 

(3) by striking out “shall be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
six months, or both: Provided,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “or whoever 
violates any permit or regulation issued pur- 
suant to this Act, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year or both: Provided, That in the case of 
a second or subsequent conviction for a vio- 
lation of this section committed after the 
date of the enactment of this proviso, such 
person shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or 
both: Provided further, That the commis- 
sion of each taking or other act prohibited 
by this section with respect to a hald or 
golden eagle shall constitute a separate vio- 
lation of this section: Provided further, That 
oné-half of any such fine, but not to exceed 
$2,500, shall be paid to the person or per- 
sons giving information which leads to con- 
viction: Provided jurther,”; and 

(4) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections: 

“(b) Whoever, within the United States 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, without being permitted to do so as 
provided in this Act, shall take, possess, sell, 
purchase, barter, offer to sell, purchase or 
barter, transport, export or import, at any 
time or in any manner, any bald eagle, com- 
monly known as the American eagle, or any 
golden eagle, alive or dead, or any part, nest, 
or egg thereof of the foregoing eagles, or who- 
ever violates any permit or regulation issued 
pursuant to this Act, may be assessed a civil 
penalty by the Secretary of not more than 
$5,000 for each such violation. Each violation 
shall be a separate offense. No penalty shall 
be assessed unless such person is given notice 
and opportunity for a hearing with respect 
to such violation. In determining the amount 
of the penalty, the gravity of the violation, 
and the demonstrated good faith of the per- 
son charged shall be considered by the Sec- 
retary. For good cause shown, the Secretary 
may remit or mitigate any such penalty. 
Upon any failure to pay the penalty assessed 
under this section, the Secretary may request 
the Attorney General to institute a civil 
action in a district court of the United States 
for any district in which such person is 
found or resides or transacts business to 
collect the penalty and such court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and decide any such 
action. In hearing any such action, the court 
must sustain the Secretary’s action if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. 

“(c) The head of any Federal agency who 
has issued a lease, license, permit, or other 
agreement authorizing the grazing of domes- 
tic livestock on Federal lands to any person 
who is convicted of a violation of this Act or 
of any permit or regulation issued hereunder 
may immediately cancel each such lease, Il- 
cense, permit, or other agreement. The 
United States shall not be liable for the pay- 
ment of any compensation, reimbursement, 
or damages in connection with the cancella- 
tion of any lease, license, permit, or other 
agreement pursuant to this section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Act of June 8, 1940 
(16 U.S.C. 668a), Is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
the following: “: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to such 
regulations as he may prescribe, may permit 
the taking, possession, and transportation 
of golden eagles or eggs or nests thereof for 
the purpose of falconry.” 

sec. 3. Section 3 of the Act of June 8, 1940 
(16 U.S.C. 668b) is amended to read as fol- 
lows; 

“Sec. 3. (a) Any employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor to enforce the proyi- 
sions of this Act may, without warrant, ar- 
rest any person committing in his presence 
or views a violation of this Act or of any 
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permit or regulation issued hereunder and 
take such person immediately for examina- 
tion or trial before an officer or court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; may execute any warrant 
or other process issued by an officer or court 
of competent jurisdiction for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act; and may, 
with a search warrant, search any place. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to en- 
ter into cooperative agreements with State 
fish and wildlife agencies or other appropri- 
ate State authorities to facilitate enforce- 
ment of this Act, and by said agreements to 
delegate such enforcement authority to State 
law enforcement personnel as he deems ap- 
propriate for effective enforcement of this 
Act, Any judge of any court established under 
the laws of the United States, and any United 
States commissioner may, within his respec- 
tive jurisdiction, upon proper oath or af- 
firmation showing probable cause, issue war- 
rants in all such cases. 

“(b) All bald or golden eagles, or parts, 
nests, or eggs thereof, taken, possessed, sold, 
purchased, bartered, offered for sale, pur- 
chase, or barter, transported, exported, or 
imported contrary to the provisions of this 
Act, or of any permit or regulation issued 
hereunder, and all guns, traps, nets, and 
other equipment, vessels, vehicles, aircraft, 
and other means of transportation used to 
aid in the taking, possessing, selling, pur- 
chasing, bartering, offering for sale, purchase, 
or barter, transporting, exporting, or import- 
ing of any bird, or part, nest, or egg thereof, 
in violation of this Act or of any permit or 
regulation issued hereunder shall be forfeited 
to the United States, 

“(c) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, forfeiture, and condemnation of a 
vessel for violation of the customs laws, the 
disposition of such vessel or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof, and the remission or 
mitigation of such forfeitures, shall apply to 
the seizures and forfeitures incurred, or al- 
leged to have been incurred, under the pro- 
visions of this Act, insofar as such provisions 
of law are applicable and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act: Provided, 
That all powers, rights, and duties conferred 
or imposed by the customs laws upon any 
officer or employee of the Treasury Depart- 
ment shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
exercised or performed by the Secretary of 
the Interior or by such persons as he may 
designate.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of such Act of June 8, 
1940 (16 U.S.C. 668c) , is amended by inserting 
“poison” immediately after “shoot at,” and 
by striking out “otherwise willfully”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 12186 
is to extend additional protection to bald 
and golden eagles. 

As I am sure many of the Members 
will remember, there appeared an arti- 
cle in the August 3, 1971, issue of the 
Washington Post which described in 
detail one of the most detestable out- 
rageous slaughters of birdlife ever to 
occur in the history of mankind. I refer 
to the article which concerned the gun- 
ning down in flight of approximately 
500 bald and golden eagles from heli- 
copters over ranches in Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to read just 
a few brief excerpts from that article 
which I think clearly spells out the need 
for this legislation and which prompted 
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me and 23 other Members of the House 
to introduce the legislation we have un- 
der consideration at this time. 

The article reads as follows: 

A helicopter pilot told a Senate Subcom- 
mittee that nearly 500 rare bald and golden 
eagles were gunned down in flights last win- 
ter over ranches in Wyoming and Colorado. 


James O. Vogan, the pilot of the heli- 
copter, testified that he ferried sharp- 
shooters on the flights but never shot 
any of the eagles himself. Sheep ranchers 
paid $80 a day, or from $10 to $25 an 
eagle, but some of the hunters were not 
paid and shot the eagles just for the 
sport, according to the testimony. 

The ranchers ostensibly paid to have 
the eagles killed to protect livestock. 

The eagles were shot while roosting 
or in flight with 12-gage shotguns. The 
helicopter would retrieve the carcasses. 

The 48-year-old pilot said: 

We had a regular haystack of these eagles 
when we first started bringing them in, At 
one time last November, more than 65 dead 
eagles were piled up at the Bolton Ranch 
in Wyoming and that Wyoming game and 
fish wardens saw them there but did noth- 
ing. After that, he was instructed to stack 
the dead eagles in a sheep-shearing shed and 
later the carcasses were buried. 


The article also told of the 23 deaths 
of eagles by thallium poisoning near 
Casper, Wyo., in June of last year. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we are 
considering today, H.R. 12186, will, I am 
convinced, put an end to these detestable 
acts, both as to the killing of eagles by 
poisoning and shooting. 

Briefly explained, section 1 of the bill 
would amend the Bald Eagle Protection 
Act to make it unlawful for anyone to 
knowingly, or with negligent disregard 
for the consequences of his act, to take, 
possess, sell, barter, offer to sell, pur- 
chase or barter, transport, export or im- 
port at any time and in any manner any 
bald or golden eagle alive or dead or 
any part, nest, or egg thereof. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular language 
would have the effect of lessening the 
amount of knowledge that would be re- 
quired to be proven in order to convict 
an offender under the act since under 
present law an offender can be convicted 
only if he willfully commits one of the 
acts I just enumerated. 

Also section 1 of the bill would rewrite 
the penalty provision of present law, 
which makes violators of the act subject 
to a $500 fine, or 6 months imprison- 
ment, or both—to increase such penal- 
ties as follows: First time offenders 
would be subject to a $5,000 fine or 1- 
year imprisonment, or both; and sec- 
ond time offenders would be subject to a 
$10,000 fine or 2 years imprisonment, or 
both. 

In order to assist in the enforcement 
of this provision, one-half of any crimi- 
nal fine levied, but not to exceed $2,500, 
would-be paid to any person giving in- 
formation leading to a conviction. In ad- 
dition, section 1 of the bill would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to as- 
sess a civil penalty of up to $5,000 
against any person who, without per- 
mission to do so, takes a golden or bald 
eagle in violation of the act. 

Finally, section 1 of the bill would au- 
thorize the head of any Federal agency 
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who has issued a lease, license, permit or 
other agreement authorizing the grazing 
of domestic livestock on Federal lands 
to any person who is convicted of a vio- 
lation under this act to have such instru- 
ment immediately cancelled. 

Section 2 of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to permit 
the taking of golden eagles, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to be 
used for falconry purposes. 

Section 3 of the bill would in effect 
broaden existing law with respect to the 
enforcement provisions of the act. In 
addition to existing law, the Secretary of 
the Interior would be authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with State 
fish and wildlife agencies in order to dele- 
gate some of the enforcement authority to 
State law personnel. Also, any vehicles, 
aircraft, traps, nets, guns and other in- 
strumentalities used in committing the 
violation would be forfeited along with 
the eagles, nests, or eggs thereof illegally 
taken. Finally, all powers, rights and 
duties conferred or imposed by the cus- 
toms law upon the Secretary of Treasury 
with respect to the seizure, forfeiture and 
condemnation of a vessel would, for the 
purpose of this act, be exercised by the 
Secretary of the Interior or by such per- 
sons as he may designate. 

Section 4 of the bill would amend the 
act to make it unlawful for anyone to 
poison golden or bald eagles. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I might point 
out that all witnesses testifying at the 
hearings were strongly in favor of this 
legislation; the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries received favorable 
departmental reports on the legislation 
and the bill, as reported, incorporates all 
of the departmental suggested amend- 
ments; and the bill was unanimously or- 
dered reported by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge its prompt passage. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in urging the passage 
of H.R. 12186, a bill I cosponsored with 
23 other Members of the House. 

As has been so aptly explained by Con- 
gressman DINGELL, the distinguished 
chairman of our Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation, this bill 
will hopefully put an end to the inhu- 
mane killing of eagles from aircraft or by 
poisoning. 

The slaughter of approximately 500 
bald and golden eagles in the States of 
Wyoming and Colorado last year was a 
deliberate defiance of Federal and State 
laws—and it was one of the most out- 
rageous acts against wildlife ever com- 
mitted by so-called civilized mankind. 

I sincerely feel that the stiffer penal- 
ties embodied in this legislation will tend 
to discourage any repetition of such cal- 
lous and wanton destruction of these 
beautiful birds. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the prompt pas- 
sage of H.R. 12186. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KEITH). 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 12186, a bill designed to 
strengthen the penalties imposed for 
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violations of the Bald Eagle Protection 
Act. I wish to associate myself with the 
explanatory remarks made by our dis- 
tinguished colleague (Mr. DINGELL), the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

The bald eagle, America’s national 
bird and symbol, is already in serious 
trouble and in danger of extinction from 
hard pesticides, a rapidly diminishing 
habitat, and harmful actions of man. 
The total bald eagle population in the 
entire United States may be no more 
than 6-11,000 northern bald eagles. The 
entire North American population esti- 
mate for golden eagles is no more than 
8—12,000 birds. 

Under the existing Bald Eagle Protec- 
tion Act, shooting or otherwise molesting 
bald eagles has been illegal since 1940, 
with golden eagles now protected under 
the same law. Violations of that act are 
subject to a $500 fine and/or 6 months 
imprisonment, or both. 

The effectiveness of the existing act in 
halting or deterring the wanton destruc- 
tion of these fine birds of prey is ex- 
tremely weak. Past experience of the 
Department of the Interior and the U.S. 
attorney’s office indicates that the exist- 
ing provisions of the law are not a suf- 
ficient deterrent to prevent killing or poi- 
soning of these birds. In addition, nu- 
merous State courts continue to treat 
these prosecution cases under the Bald 
Eagle Protection Act as petty offenses, 
and are reluctant to convict offenders. 
The national furor which occurred re- 
cently as a result of the wholesale 
slaughter of both golden and bald eagles 
by airborne bounty hunters and use of 
poisoned antelope carcasses in the Mid- 
west amply illustrates the need for furth- 
er protection, increased penalties, and a 
reduction in the kind of proof required 
in a prosecution in order to more amply 
provide legal safeguards for eagle protec- 
tion and conservation. 

Basically, this bill would lessen the 
knowledge required to be proven in order 
to convict an offender for violation of the 
act, would increase the maximum crim- 
inal penalties from $500 fine/6 months’ 
imprisonment to $5,000/1-year imprison- 
ment, or both, for first offenders; $10,000 
fine or 2 years’ imprisonment or both for 
second offenders. To assist Federal and 
State law enforcement officials in imple- 
menting the provisions of the act, one- 
half of the total criminal fine, not to ex- 
ceed $2,500, would be paid to those who 
supplied information leading to prosecu- 
tion and conviction. 

Other provisions would be added to the 
law by this bill in order to give the Sec- 
retary of Interior authority to, first, as- 
sess civil penalties for violation of the 
act, subsequent regulations and the per- 
mits issued thereunder; second, cancel 
grazing licenses on Federal lands issued 
to any person convicted under the act; 
and, third, obtain the forfeiture of the 
instrumentalities—such as vehicles, air- 
craft, traps, nets, guns, and so forth— 
used in committing the violation. In ad- 
dition, the provisions of the act would be 
extended so as to make it a violation of 
the act to poison a golden or bald eagle. 
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Recent events have made it abundantly 
clear that much sterner measures are 
necessary to provide an adequate deter- 
rent to would-be violators of the existing 
act. These increased penalties, together 
with a requirement of less specific crimi- 
nal intent, should serve to deter future 
violations and to make more effective the 
prosecution of alleged violators. Mr. 
Speaker, unless some definitive action, 
such as this bill pending before the 
House now, is taken, this country will be 
faced, within a short period of time, with 
the possible extinction of our national 
symbol—the bald eagle—due to the ac- 
tions of some Americans who have a 
wanton and negligent disregard for the 
preservation of one of the most impor- 
tant birds in our Nation's history, I urge 
speedy passage of this measure today 
and its enactment into law during this 
Congress. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) I would like to 
ask him a question. 

Does this amendment mean that if a 
sheep rancher saw an eagle swooping 
down on one of his lambs and the eagle 
was ready to take it and kill it, that if 
he shot that eagle in order to protect 
that lamb that he would be subject to 
@ $5,000 fine or a year in prison? 

Mr. DINGELL, The answer to that 
is—yes, 

Mr. LUJAN. Would that mean that we 
would be encouraging that sheep ranch- 
er’s neighbor by giving the neighbor $2,- 
500 to snitch on him and reporting that? 

Mr. DINGELL. The answer to that 
question is also—yes, 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 10450, 
a bill designed to provide additional pro- 
tection to bald and golden eagles. 

The revelations that nearly 50 bald 
and golden eagles were killed last year 
in Wyoming and Colorado brought vivid 
proof that the current penalties under the 
Bald Eagle Protection Act are inadequate. 
In addition to the bounty hunters who 
hunt from helicopters, the eagle has 
fallen prey to those who wantonly spread 
poisons to kill “predators.” 

Obviously, stern measures are neces- 
sary to provide an adequate protection. 
The golden eagle population in the con- 
terminous 48 States was an estimated 
702 in 1971; the bald eagle population 
was an estimated 2,519. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 10450, 
would increase the penalties for harming 
these great birds. 

The current fine for taking or poison- 
ing a bald or golden eagle is for not more 
than $500 and/or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months. This has not served 
to deter those who attempt to eliminate 
the eagle. 

This bill, H.R. 10450, would increase 
the penalty from $500 or 6 months im- 
prisonment, or both, to $5,000 or 1 year 
imprisonment or both for the first viola- 
tion of the act. Upon conviction of a sec- 
ond violation, a person could be fined up 
to $10,000 and/or imprisonment up to 2 
years. 
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In addition, H.R. 10450 extends the 
Bald Eagle Protection Act to make it 
abundantly clear that poisoning an eagle 
is a violation of the law. 

In the past, a person who spread poi- 
soned bait that was eventually consumed 
by an eagle, could not be prosecuted be- 
cause killing an eagle was not his intent. 

The bill, H.R. 10450, will cover those 
people who bait and who know, or should 
know, that eagles frequent the area, and 
thus are likely to consume the poison bait. 

Mr. Speaker, a rancher in Wyoming 
who was responsible for the death of at 
least 26 eagles was fined $674. In fact, 
he was not even in violation of Federal 
law. 

The bill before us today is designed to 
remedy the problem by increasing pen- 
alties and by making it a criminal offense 
to poison an eagle. I urge my colleagues 
to support this measure with an “aye” 
vote. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
case of extremism—of indignation run 
out of hand. 

There is already a stiff penalty against 
killing eagles, which is $500 and 6 months 
in jail. This bill raises the penalty to 
$5,000 and 1 year in jail. 

In a day when we are trying to get 
people out of jail, here we are putting 
them in jail for an offense which is cer- 
tainly obnoxious and against the public 
interest in a very deep and genuine way, 
but which certainly does not warrant 
the extreme penalty inflicted here. 

The Interior Department and law en- 
forcement officials should use existing 
law to impose the stiff but reasonable 
penalties which already apply. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as an ar- 
dent and an outspoken protector of our 
natural resources, I eagerly welcome 
this opportunity to express my support 
of H.R. 12186, the Bald Eagle Protection 
Act. 

H.R. 12186 is the strongest action that 
has been proposed in our fight to prevent 
the American, or bald eagle from becom- 
ing extinct. As a natural resource, the 
eagle is priceless. Here is a creature that 
is a symbol of our Nation, pictured on 
our currency and official Government 
seals. Yet in recent years it has become 
the target of unexplainable abuse. There 
are only an estimated 5,000 to 11,000 bald 
eagles remaining, and extinction of these 
Wild creatures is a very real threat. 

There have been increasing numbers 
of violations of the present Eagle Protec- 
tion Act, and it is time that stronger leg- 
islation be passed to serve as a deterrent 
to such activities. This bill would great- 
ly increase the fines and terms of im- 
prisonment that would be levied on vio- 
lators. All types of violations would be 
covered, And negligence would not serve 
as an excuse. These provisions are vitally 
needed to strengthen the current act 
and provide added protection for the 
bald eagle. 

Present law allows eagles to be dis- 
posed of if they are causing havoc among 
livestock. But outrageous incidents such 
as the reported mass killing of 500 eagles 
are senseless and inexcusable. Who ben- 
efits from these actions? Not the eagle, 
not nature, and not us. 

H.R. 12186 would provide needed help 
to insure that the bald eagle remains a 
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vital part of the wild kingdom. There is a 
poster in my office that says, “Ecology: 
A Wild Idea.” It shows an eagle with 
one of its young perched in a nest. The 
beauty of the picture and what it repre- 
sents is a vivid manifestation of the 
necessity for passage of this legislation. 
National Wildlife Week is fast approach- 
ing and I would hope that final congres- 
sional action will be completed by that 
time. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
1782, the Continental Congress adopted 
the bald eagle as our national symbol. 
Today, we know that these regal birds are 
fighting against almost insurmountable 
odds in order to survive. 

Their numbers have been reduced to 
an estimated 6,000 in this country. 
Realizing this fact, it is sadly ironic to 
consider that as this Nation approaches 
its bicentennial anniversary, the bald 
eagle, so long its symbol, may soon be- 
come extinct. 

The loss of any animal is tragic in 
itself, for once lost they can never be 
replaced. Man can never duplicate the 
simple and majestic beauty of nature’s 
kingdom. But, as our national symbol, 
the extinction of the bald eagle would 
serve as an especially sad commentary 
upon our civilization and way of life. 

Yet, Federal protection for these mag- 
nificent birds is hardly new. It was in 
1940 that Congress first moved to protect 
their numbers from hunting. However, 
the record shows that success has not 
measured up to our good intentions. 

Indeed, the past 30 years have in all 
probability, been even more difficult for 
our living national symbol. The poison- 
ing of our atmosphere, waterways, and 
the increasing use of pesticides and her- 
bicides have taken their toll on all of 
our wildlife. Unfortunately, the bald 
eagle has been no exception. 

Furthermore, only last fall, the coun- 
try was both shocked and saddened to 
learn that some individuals have taken 
to shooting these birds contrary to law 
from planes and helicopters. In testi- 
mony before Congress, one witness ad- 
mitted to seeing over 500 of these ex- 
tremely rare birds shot from planes 
which he piloted. 

It was that information which moti- 
vated and moreover justified the crea- 
tion of this legislation. I applaud the 
speedy action of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in compiling 
this measure. By raising the penalties 
for the wanton killing of these animals 
and by easing the requirements for con- 
viction, perhaps we can translate protec- 
tion into reality for the few bald eagles 
that remain. 

Mr. Speaker, protection of the bald 
eagle is important not only because it is 
our national symbol but also because 
they are an irreplaceable, unique member 
of our animal kingdom. The bald eagle 
has become more than America’s na- 
tional symbol, its preservation has be- 
come America’s hope for the protection 
of all our wild animals from extinction 
and the fight to preserve the quality of 
our environment. > 

Mr. RONCALO. Mr.. Speaker, -I am 
aware that many of my colleagues and 
particularly my friend (Mr. DINGELL) 
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chairman of the Subcommittee of Fish- 
eries and Wildlife of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, have in- 
troduced legislation in the hope that the 
diminishing numbers of the bald eagle, 
who number less than 2,000, may be 
preserved, and that the useless, wanton 
killing of eagles during the past year can 
be stopped. 

I have supported strict enforcement 
of the law in punishing those who were 
guilty of this senseless killing, and I 
previously supported legislation which 
would make it a felony to kill eagles for 
no reason. I am a cosponsor of legisla- 
tion which would ban the use of certain 
poisons in predator control. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I cannot in good 
conscience support H.R. 12186. To me it 
represents a basic contradiction to the 
right any man has for the protection of 
his property from predators. This bill, 
which would make a 2-year prison sen- 
tence mandatory for the killing of a bald 
eagle, even if the rancher confronts the 
eagle in the actual act of swooping down 
on a lamb, seems unfair and harsh and 
opens the door for mischievous prosecu- 
tion. I believe present statutory law, 
both State and Federal, can adequately 
protect our diminishing eagle population 
and other rare species without a bill 
which carries penalties to the lengths 
proposed in this bill, 

I recognize that my position will be 
overwhelmed by the votes of my col- 
leagues, but I submit that in Wyoming 
there has been an excess of heat on the 
subject and little enough done to see the 
livestock men’s side of this matter. 

GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill under con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL), that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
12186, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
ar Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 352, nays 7, not voting 172, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 29] 


Abbitt Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Calif. Broomfield 
Anderson, Ill, Brotzman 
Andrews Brown, Ohio 
Annunzio 
Archer 


ng! 
Arends Blackburn 


Burke, Fla. 
B 


Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex, 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex, 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Edwards, Calif, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R, 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Hansen, Idaho 


Heckler, Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKevitt 


Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 


Michel 
Mikya 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 

Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 

Moss 
Murphy, Il. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
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Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 
Podell 

Poff 

Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pucinski 


Rostenkowski 


Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 


Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
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Wyman Zion 
Yates 


Yatron 


Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


NAYS—7 
Burleson, Tex. 
Fisher 
Lloyd 


Roncalio 


NOT VOTING—72 


Dwyer Mills, Md. 
Eckhardt Minshall 
Edmondson 

Edwards, La, 

Evans, Colo, 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashbrook 

Ashley 


Aspinall 
Badillo 

Bell 

Biaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnik 

Bow 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Helstoski 
Keith 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lennon 
McCloskey Stubblefield 
Thompson, N.J. 


Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
Downing Miller, Calif. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Harsha, 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Forsythe. 

Mr, Aspinall with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin, 

Mr, Helstoski with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr, Ashley with Mr. Badillo, 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Mills of Maryland. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr, Lennon with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr, Kuy- 
kendall, 

Mr. Dellums with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Roy with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Corman with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mo- 
Donald of Michigan. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Robi- 
son of New York. 

Mr, Melcher with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr, Quie. 

Mr, Downing with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with J. William 
Stanton. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Brinkley with Mr. Smith of California. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wyatt with Mr. Zwach. 


Mr. FISHER changed his vote from 
“yega” to “nay.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
ua motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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TUNA FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
12207) to authorize a program for the 
development of tuna and other latent 
fisheries resources in the central and 
western Pacific Ocean, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 12207 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Central and Western 
Pacific Fisheries Development Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce (here- 
after referred to in this Act as the “Secre- 
tary”) is authorized to carry out, directly or 
by contract, a three-year program for the 
development of the tuna and other latent 
fisheries resources of the Central and West- 
ern Pacific Ocean. The program shall include, 
but not be limited to, exploration for, and 
stock assessment of, tuna and other fish; im- 
provement of harvesting techniques; gear de- 
velopment; biological resource monitoring; 
and an economic evaluation of the potential 
for tuna and other fisheries in such area. 

Sc. 3. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary shall consult, and may 
otherwise cooperate, with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the State of Hawaii and other 
affected States, the governments of American 
Samoa and Guam, the Office of the High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, educational institutions, and 
the commercial fishing industry. 

Src. 4. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and the Congress, not later than 
June 30, 1975, a complete report with 
to his activities pursuant to this Act, the re- 
sults of such activities, and any recommen- 
dations he may have as a result of such ac- 
tivities, 

Src. 5. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. Any contract entered 
into pursuant to section 2 of this Act shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary deems necessary and appro- 
priate to protect the interests of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. As used in this Act, the term “Cen- 
tral and Western Pacific Ocean” means that 
area of the Pacific Ocean between latitudes 
30 degrees north to 30 degrees south and 
from longitudes 120 degrees east to 140 de- 
grees west, 

Sze. 7. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the period beginning July 1, 1972, 
and ending June 30, 1975, the sum of $3,- 
000,000 to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Sums appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall remain available until expended 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) is recognized. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill, H.R. 12207. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 12207 
is to assist in the development of tuna 
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and other latent fisheries resources in the 
central and western Pacific Ocean. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the fact that the tuna fishing in- 
dustry appears to be the only important 
private enterprise that can be developed 
that will give the islanders of the central 
and western Pacific a sound viable indus- 
try. With the exception of a single bot- 
tomfishing operation, the present com- 
mercial fishing industry in American 
Samoa consists solely of foreign longline 
vessels which supply the two local can- 
neries with large deep-swimming tunas. 
The untapped resource with the greatest 
potential around the Island of American 
Samoa appears to be the skipjack tuna. 

Guam has no readily available raw 
material which can be used to develop an 
industry. On the other hand, the island 
is surrounded by thousands of miles of 
ocean that potentially could yield much 
valuable raw material. The only develop- 
able raw material presently available in 
substantial quantity in this area is the 
skipjack tuna which presently is being 
harvested by the Japanese. 

The economic structure of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands is simi- 
lar to that of Guam. By far the greatest 
immediate potential source of economic 
growth appears to lie in the sea and its 
resources of which the skipjack tuna re- 
source holds the greatest promise. 

Mr. Speaker, the only hope of utilizing 
the skipjack tuna resource is to develop a 
purse seine technique—similar to that 
used by U.S. fishermen off Latin America 
shores—that will work in the clear tropi- 
cal waters of the Pacific Islands where 
the mixed layer is much deeper and the 
school behavior much more erratic. 

Mr. Speaker, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the legislation, briefly explained, 
section 1 of the bill would cite this act as 
the “Central and Western Pacific Fish- 
eries Development Act.” 

Section 2 of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to carry out, 
either directly or by contract, a 3-year 
program for the development of the tuna 
and other latent fisheries resources of the 
central and western Pacific Ocean. In- 
cluded in the program would be explora- 
tion for, and stock assessment of, tuna 
and other fish; improvement of harvest- 
ing techniques; gear development, and an 
economic evaluation of the potential for 
tuna and other fisheries in those areas. 

Section 3 of the bill would require the 
Secretary, in carrying out the act, to 
consult, and otherwise cooperate, with 
the Secretary of the Interior, the State of 
Hawaii and other affected States, the 
governments of American Samoa and 
Guam, the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and in addition, educa- 
tional institutions and the commercial 
fishing industry. 

Section 4 of the bill would require the 
Secretary to submit to the President and 
the Congress—not later than June 30, 
1975—a complete report on the results of 
the study together with any recommend- 
ations he may deem appropriate. 

Section 5 of the act would direct the 
Secretary to prescribe such regulations 
as he may deem necessary in carrying 
out the act. In case he should decide to 
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contract out any part or all of the pro- 
gram authorized to be carried out under 
the act, then he would be required to take 
the necessary steps to see that the inter- 
ests of the U.S. Government are fully 
protected. 

Section 6 of the bill would describe 
that part of the central and western 
Pacific Ocean to be covered by the act. 
Included in this area would be primarily 
the islands of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, the islands of American 
Samoa, and Guam, and the islands of 
Hawaii. 

Section 7 of the bill would authorize to 
be appropriated $3 million to carry out 
the 3-year program, which would begin 
July 1, 1972, and end June 30, 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, all witnesses testifying at 
the hearings were in strong support of 
the legislation; the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries received fa- 
vorable departmental reports on the leg- 
islation; and the committee was unan- 
imous in ordering the bill reported to the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the prompt pas- 
sage of H.R. 12207. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes, I yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this bill for the benefit 
of Hawaii or for the benefit of the out- 
lying islands? 

Mr. DINGELL. The principal benefit of 
the bill, in the expectation of this Mem- 
ber and the committee, will be to the out- 
lying islands—Samoa, Guam, and the 
Trust Territories. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot see that they are 
going to get very much from this ex- 
penditure of $3 million by way of ac- 
tually harvesting tuna. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I would like to point out to my 
good friend that the function is not to 
set up a program for catching, but mere- 
ly to have the exploration and the devel- 
opment work done, and the research 
which will make it possible for the is- 
landers and the people of the area to de- 
velop a fishery. We are going to try to 
find out if there is a commercially ex- 
ploitable fishery in the area and find 
the kind of gear necessary to catch tuna 
and other fish in this particular area, 
and lay the basis for processing, and so 
forth in the area, and to do the other 
things that are necessary to bring com- 
mercial fishing to the area. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the gentleman 
means to say there has been no previous 
research? 

Mr. DINGELL. There has been re- 
search, I would say to my friend, but I 
am satisfied that it has not been suffi- 
cient to generate the kind of information 
that is necessary to create the kind of 
fishing industry we would like to see in 
the area, if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Will loans for the con- 
struction of fishing craft be available to 
these people, or is this leading to a much 
larger expenditure for the construction 
of fishing vessels? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will say to my good 
friend that there is no money in the 
bill for the purpose of lending for the 
construction of fishing vessels. If it 
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turns out that the Department, as a 
result of the study, recommends that 
kind of activity, they have to come back 
to Congress. The committee will then 
have to scrutinize the request and ascer- 
tain whether or not that in fact ought to 
be done. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, one sub- 
sidy at-a time; is that correct? We can 
expect this to come on; or is there leg- 
islation already on the books to supply 
the fishing vessels? 

Mr. DINGELL. If a subsidy becomes 
justified in the opinion of the Department 
of Commerce under the legislation, then 
they will have to report back to Congress 
and suggest that legislation be enacted, 
and I am sure we will be before the Con- 
gress and the gentleman will have an 
opportunity to make such comment as he 
deems necessary if the committee finds 
it appropriate. 

Mr. GROSS. If and when they start 
to harvest tuna in that area, will the tuna 
be sold to Japan or te some other foreign 
country? 

Mr. DINGELL. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man where the tuna would be sold. I 
can tell the gentleman that right at this 
very minute, because of a quirk in our 
law, the Japanese are enabled to land 
tuna which are caught in that particular 
area in Guam and Samoa and some of 
the American Territories in the Pacific 
for processing, which is then sold in the 
United States. If tuna is going to be 
landed for processing in that area, I 
would like to see that it be American tuna 
for sale in the United States or, better 
yet, to Japan in order to get foreign ex- 
change. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentleman 
is aware that tuna is an expensive item 
to the American consumer. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am, indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. If we are going to put this 
kind of money into the program, I would 
hope there would be some return to the 
taxpayers of this country who are putting 
up the money by way of perhaps less 
costly tuna coming to this country. I 
would not like to see the tuna sold to 
some foreign country. 

Mr. DINGELL, I certainly would like 
that, too. I thank my good friend for his 
comments. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
and join my colleagues in support of my 
Tuna Fisheries Research bill, H.R. 
12207. 

The purpose of my bill is to assist in 
the development of the tuna and other 
latent fisheries resources of the central 
and western Pacific Ocean. 

In accomplishing this purpose, my bill 
would authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce—either directly or by contract— 
to carry out a-$3 million research pro- 
gram over the 3-year life of the program. 
The research program would cover, 
among other things, exploration for and 
stock assessment of tuna and other fish; 
improvement of harvesting techniques; 
gear development; and an economic 
evaluation of the potential for tuna and 
other fisheries in the central and west- 
ern Pacific. 

The beneficiaries of this program 
would be the residents of American 
Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific. 
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Testimony produced at my committee 
hearings indicated that all of these is- 
lands had one thing in common—there 
was no readily raw material which 
could be used to develop an industry. The 
only developable raw material presently 
available in substantial quantity in this 
area is the skipjack tuna resource that 
the Japanese are now harvesting in great 
numbers. It appears that the only hope 
of survival for these islanders is to de- 
velop a purse seine technique that will 
work in the clear tropical waters of the 
Pacific Islands as it has worked so well 
for our American fishermen in the South 
and East Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the main purpose 
of my bill, and I urge the other Members 
of the House to join me in urging its 
early passage. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to sup- 
port H.R. 12207, the Central and Western 
Pacific Fisheries Development Act. 

The Trust Territory administered by 
the United States under United Nations 
trusteeship encompasses 3 million square 
miles of ocean dotted with 2,000 islands. 
The islands of America Samoa, the island 
of Guam, and the Trust Territory are in- 
habited by some 230,000 people of whom 
102,000 Guamanians are American citi- 
zens. 

The economy of these islands varies is 
extremely poor. There is little industry 
and virtually no raw materials on the 
land to sustain a viable economy. Yet we 
know that there is a potential source of 
wealth in the tropical waters surround- 
ing these islands. The Japanese have be- 
gun to tap this resource and now supply 
the only canneries in the area—two 
situated in American Samoa. 

The United States has pioneered mod- 
ern tuna-seining techniques which have 
made possible the large tuna fleet based 
in southern California. These techniques 
were developed for the waters of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean off Central and 
South America. More recently our ships 
have successfully fished off the west coast 
of Africa. But we have not yet developed 
gear and techniques which will work ef- 
ficiently in the clear, warm waters of the 
western Pacific. Nor do we fully under- 
stand the migrations of tuna in the 
western Pacific. Basic fishery research 
coupled with gear development is essen- 
tial if the tuna resource of this vast area 
is to be harvested. 

The development of a viable fishing 
industry would be of inestimable value to 
the economy of these islands in terms of 
employment and capital investment. 

At the same time, the United States 
must be mindful of the fact that the 
tuna resources of the Eastern Pacific— 
our traditional fishing grounds—are not 
unlimited. In addition, we are approach- 
ing the 1973 Law of the Sea Conference 
which hopefully will see the adoption of 
a new international fisheries regime, rec- 
ognizing the right of coastal States to 
adopt resource conservation measures 
beyond narrow territorial belts. Hope- 
fully, our relations with the countries of 
Latin America bordering the Pacific 
Ocean will be improved, and a new cli- 
mate of understanding will emerge from 
that conference which will enable us to 
continue fishing these productive waters. 
Nevertheless, we must begin now to de- 
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velop alternate sources of supply of this 
valuable food fish. To remain so depend- 
ent upon the waters off Latin America is 
foolhardy, to say the least. 

This legislation, therefore, serves two 
important functions—the development 
of the economy of the Pacific islands and 
the exploitation of tuna resources of 
value to the entire Nation—resources 
which will not be the subject of inter- 
national disputes. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it should be 
stressed that the funds authorized for 
this program are to be utilized exclu- 
sively in this effort to develop the latent 
fishery resources of the Central and 
Western Pacific and not simply to aug- 
ment ongoing programs. We expect a 
new direct effort. We also expect that 
the Secretary of Commerce will recog- 
nize the initiative of the Pacific Islands 
Development Commission and will co- 
operate to the maximum possible extent 
with the Commission in this under- 
taking. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleague to 
support the passage of this important 
legislation. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12207, legislation to es- 
tablish a program for the development 
of tuna and other latent fisheries re- 
sources in the Central and Western Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

I believe this is one of the most bene- 
ficial measures, in terms of cost as com- 
pared to potential benefits, that I have 
had the pleasure of sponsoring during my 
service in Congress. The bill is designed 
primarily to benefit our U.S. territories 
in the Pacific, Guam, and American 
Samoa, as well as the islands of Micro- 
nesia for which we are responsible under 
a United Nations trust, and the State of 
Hawaii. 

This legislation has been proposed for 
several years, and there has been no op- 
position of which I am aware, as to its 
objectives. It would permit the develop- 
ment, through research and testing, of 
new techniques for harvesting tuna and 
possibly other fisheries resources in the 
waters surrounding the areas I men- 
tioned. Presently, the fish are there in 
abundance but we lack the means of 
catching them. This is a terrible waste 
of valuable resources in our territorial 
and trust areas where there are precious 
few opportunities ror seif-sustaining 
production. 

Our commercial fisheries have been 
unable to invest the rather large 
amounts of capital on the equipment and 
the long voyages which will be required 
to develop and test new techniques for 
catching the tuna we know are there. 
They have, however, indicated a willing- 
ness to make a sizable contribution to 
this effort, as have the State of Hawaii 
and the territorial governments. 

The potential reward is clear. A report 
issued last year, titled “An American 
Fisheries Opportunity in the Central and 
Western Pacific,” indicated that some 
880,000 tons of skipjack tuna may be 
available in the Pacific. The report said: 

At $250 per ton, this would be worth about 
$200 million to the fisherman, $500 million to 
the processor, and some $800 million at the 
retail level. Even if only half of this resource 
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is developed in the next decade, it would be 
a significant contribution. 


The bill before you authorizes a Fed- 
eral expenditure of only $3 million over 
the next 3 fiscal years for such purposes 
as improvement of harvesting techniques, 
gear development, biological resource 
monitoring, and an economic evaluation 
of the potential for tuna and other fish- 
eries in such area. 

As the original sponsor of H.R. 4380, 
on which this bill is based, it is my intent 
that any fisheries resources developed 
under this program would fully meet our 
Nation’s obligation to protect the en- 
vironment and avoid the depletion of 
world fisheries. We envision a careful 
scientific study to determine the size of 
the tuna fishery and the amount that can 
be taken each year without reducing the 
size of the basic stock. 

We should note that the methods now 
used for taking large deep-swimming 
tuna cannot suffice for the taking of 
smaller skipjack tuna. The program calls 
for conducting high seas purse seine op- 
erations in the Hawaii and Samoa area 
with medium and small seiners and bait 
boats in the trust territory and Guam 
area. 

Unless the United States begins now to 
develop these resources, soon the oppor- 
tunity will be lost. Already other nations, 
led by the Japanese, are exploring these 
fisheries with their advanced fishing 
boats. I was advised only last month by 
the Governor of Guam, the Honorable 
John M. Haydon, of reports which 
show— 

The tremendous increase in Japanese ac- 
tivity in the skipjack fishery and—the 
urgency for action on legislation to provide 
entry of American tuna vessels into the 
Western, Central, and South Pacific to de- 
velop the skipjack fishery. 


This legislation is supported by the 
Department of State, which pointed out 
in its report to the committee that— 

The Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations, which oversees our administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
has long urged that steps be taken to im- 
prove the fisheries industry in the Territory. 
To the extent that the proposed legisla- 
tion achieved that end, our efforts would 
undoubtedly be warmly received by the 
Council and by the people of Micronesia, 
whose continuing good will we desire. 


A leading role in the development of 
this legislation has been taken by the 
Pacific Islands Development Commis- 
sion, which is comprised of the chief 
executives of Guam, American Samoa, 
the trust territory, and Hawaii. Their 
joint initiative underlines the strong 
support for this tuna fisheries program 
throughout our Pacific areas, 

The program would be administered 
by the Commerce Department, which 
would consult with the Commission and 
other interested parties to develop this 
resource. The Commerce Department 
presently has fisheries development au- 
thority, under the Farrington Act, but 
this act does not name the trust ter- 
ritory as one of the areas which can be 
included. H.R. 12207, the Commerce De- 
partment noted, “would fill in this void.” 
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I realize that this measure involves a 
new expenditure by our Government, of 
approximately $1 million a year for 3 
years, but I feel that few better invest- 
ments could be made. There is a growing 
world market for tuna and other nations 
are moving to fill it. Unless we pass this 
measure, the United States will lose this 
important phase of its effort to remain 
one of the world’s leading fishing na- 
tions. We should not permit this to hap- 
pen when we have a welcome opportu- 
nity to lead the way through adoption 
of H.R. 12207. 

I urge the adoption of this legislation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of H.R. 12207, with Mr. Garmatz 
and Mrs. Minx, I rise in support of the 
bill. This legislation would provide for 
the development of tuna and other 
fisheries resources in the Central and 
Western Pacific. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
and thank the chief sponsor of this bill, 
the distinguished chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
Garmatz), without whose cooperation 
this measure would not now be on the 
floor. I wish also to commend and thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation Subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL), who virtually exhausted 
every power and means at his disposal 
to conduct timely hearings on the bills 
which were before his subcommittee and 
finally to report out a clean bill satis- 
factory to all interested parties. Without 
the continuing and most generous assist- 
ance of my good friend from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL) we would not be consider- 
ing this measure today. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12207 provides for 
a 3-year, $3 million program to be ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce for the exploration of ways to 
develop the tuna and other latent fish- 
eries resources of the Central and West- 
ern Pacific. The U.S. tuna industry itself 
has pledged $212,500 toward this pro- 
gram in its first year, and contributions 
are expected from the governments of 
the State of Hawaii, Guam, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, and American 
Samoa. Senate hearings on similar leg- 
islation have already been held. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12207 is designed to 
deal with three distinct problems: A 
looming shortage of tuna to meet fast- 
growing demand, the relative decline of 
the U.S. tuna industry, and a serious 
need for economic development in Amer- 
ica’s Pacific territories. 

Because of the immense and growing 
popularity of tuna as a food, a high like- 
lihood of serious future shortages now 
looms. The projected increase of the 
total world consumption of tuna is in- 
deed staggering. From 1.7 million tons 
in 1970, consumption demand is expected 
to exceed three times that amount— 
some 5.5 million tons—by 1990. The ac- 
tual supply, however, will probably fall 
far short of the projected demand. 

It is a highly disturbing fact that in 
the face of this rapidly increasing de- 
mand for tuna, the U.S. tuna fieet—the 
most modern in the world— is providing 
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a decreasing proportion of the supply. In 
1961, domestic catch accounted for about 
44 percent of all the tuna consumed in 
America. By 1969, that percentage had 
declined to about 38 percent. During that 
period, consumption of tuna caught by 
foreign vessels increased by some 83 mil- 
lion pounds, while American vessels in- 
creased their catch by only 17 million 
pounds, This happened despite the fact 
that the U.S. tuna fleet is far ranging 
and able to compete, without subsidy, 
with any fishing fleet in the world. 

The U.S. tuna resources suffered fur- 
ther adverse effects in 1966, when a vol- 
untary quota system was established in 
order to conserve the yellowfin tuna re- 
source in the eastern tropical waters of 
the Pacific. Since the quota system was 
instituted, the open season for the regu- 
lated yellowfin tuna has been reduced 
from a period of 844 months to less than 
3% months. Estimates of the resultant 
loss in catch have gone as high as 50,000 
tons, which, at the average price of $250 
per ton, means a loss of some $12.5 mil- 
lion per year. 

Clearly, something has to be done, and 
done quickly, if we are to save our modern 
tuna purse seining fleet, valued at more 
than $200 million, and give continued 
employment to the thousands of Ameri- 
cans whose livelihood depends on the 
Pacific tuna industry. 

H.R. 12207 offers what I believe is a 
viable alternative. It would provide for 
the development of new fishing grounds 
and new fishing methods outside the reg- 
ulatory area, particularly in the Cen- 
tral, Western, and South Pacific. Instead 
of the yellowfin, which in 1970 was the 
largest volume species canned in the 
United States, the proposed new fishing 
grounds are the home of the skipjack 
tuna, which has a dramatic potential. 
Exact estimates of the amount of tuna 
resources in the Central and Western 
Pacific are not available; indeed, one of 
the purposes of H.R. 12207 will be to de- 
velop such data. However, most estimates 
indicate that a minimum of 800,000 tons 
of skipjack tuna are available from the 
Pacific. At $250 per ton, that much tuna 
would be worth $200 million to the fish- 
erman, $500 million to the processor, and 
some $800 million at the retail level. Even 
if only half of this resource were de- 
veloped in the next decade, the tremen- 
dous potential for economic contribution 
is evident. 

This is particularly important, Mr. 
Speaker, to the developing economies of 
American territories in the Pacific. There 
is a clear need for development of private 
industry in these areas, to cope with 
growing populations and present low- 
income levels. The potential impact of 
the tuna industry is perhaps best illus- 
trated by looking at the economy of 
American Samoa, where two tuna can- 
neries are already in operation. One-half 
of the total employment in the private 
sector in American Samoa is directly 
connected with the tuna canneries; most 
of the other half is involved in support- 
ing businesses and services. Of American 
Samoa’s $27 million worth of exports in 
1967, all but $79,000 were from the tuna 
industry. Similar benefits can be easily 
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envisioned for Guam and the Pacific 
Trust Territory, once the skipjack tuna 
resource is adequately developed. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 12207 
will help meet the demand for more tuna; 
begin to reverse the decline of the Ameri- 
can tuna industry; provide a badly need- 
ed spur to the economic development of 
America’s Pacific territories; and mean 
a profitable investment for the American 
taxpayer. 

I urge my colleagues to help in the 
attainment of these desirable goals by 
approving H.R. 12207. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Dincett) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
12207, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 12741) to extend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act through 
June 30, 1972. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12741 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 5(n) of the Fed- 


eral Water Pollution Control Act (83 U.S.C. 


1155(n)) is amended by striking out 
“$7,000,000 for the period ending October 31, 
1971,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$52,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972.”. 

Src. 2. Section 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1157(a)) is 
amended by striking out “and for the four- 
month period ending October 31, 1971, 
$4,000,000." and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$15,000,000.”". 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 8(d) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(33 U.S.C. 1158(d)) is amended by striking 
out “$650,000,000 for the four-month period 
ending October $1, 1971.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972.”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
since June 30, 1971, the programs under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
have been carried out under the author- 
ity of two temporary resolutions. The 
latest extension expired on October 31, 
1971. It had been expected that this 
would allow sufficient time for the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to complete its 
hearings and recommend new legislation 
to extend and revise the water pollution 
control program. The committee on De- 
cember 15, after completing the most 
extensive and constructive hearings ever 
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held on this program, ordered reported 
H.R. 11896, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972. How- 
ever, it is not anticipated that this will 
be enacted into law in the immediate 
future. 

Section 1 of H.R. 12741 extends sec- 
tion 5(n) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act and provides an additional 
authorization of $45 million for the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1972, for research, 
investigations, training and information 
programs. 

Section 2 provides an additional $11 
million for section 7(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act for the pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1972. This will per- 
mit the States to continue the planning 
of their programs in an orderly fashion. 

Section 3 increases the authorization 
for the basic grant program for waste 
treatment facilities under section 8(d) to 
$2 billion, or an increase of $1.350 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Speaker, although H.R, 12741 au- 
thorizes a total of $1.406 billion, it should 
be noted that the enactment of this leg- 
islation will not require the appropria- 
tion of any additional moneys. Public 
Law 92-73 approved last August included 
the necessary moneys for this program 
subject to later authorizations. This bill 
is the authorization to utilize the funds 
previously appropriated. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the gentlemen from Ohio 
(Mr. HarsHa) and New York (Mr. 
Grover) for their splendid assistance in 
expediting this needed bill so as to pre- 
vent further delays in continuing this 
extremely important program. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I say to the gentleman, is 
it not true that this bill increases the 
authorization for the water pollution 
program by $1,406 million. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The answer 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, we are again in the position of 
authorizing legislation after the fact for 
an appropriation that has already been 
committed, but in a sense this does, in 
continuing the authorization, add on ad- 
ditional billions of dollars to the pre- 
viously authorized act. Is that not true? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would say 
to the gentleman that the appropria- 
tions have already been made in Public 
Law 92-73. The bill merely authorizes 
the use of these previous appropriations. 

Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman explain 
the last sentence in his report wherein 
it says: 

Section 3 increases the authorization for 
the basic grant program for waste treatment 


facilities under section 8(d) to $2 billion, or 
an increase of $1.350 billion. 


Does not the money here add any in- 
creased authorization? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
12741 would extend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act until June 30, 1972. 
In my view, this extension is needed to 
enable us to work out some very serious 
problems created by the administration 
in connection with the pending water 
pollution legislation, particularly the 
Senate-passed bill S. 2770. 

Last week, the administration sent to 
several Members of Congress, including 
myself, a farreaching amendment to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
which is designed to limit severely the 
scope of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969. The amendment 
would do two things: 

First, with respect to Federal license 
or permit applications covering activities 
“which may result in any discharge into 
navigable waters,” a section 102 envi- 
ronmental impact statement would be 
required, but the permitting or licensing 
agency would not be required to examine 
any problem of water quality: The chief 
objective of this amendment is to render 
moot one of the principal conclusions of 
the court in Calvert Cliffs v. Atomic 
Energy Commission, 449 F.2d 1109 (D.C. 
Cir. 1971). 

Second, environmental impact state- 
ments will not be required in the case 
of “specified environmentally protec- 
tive regulatory actions’”—whatever that 
means—taken by EPA or any other Fed- 
eral agency identified by regulations is- 
sued by the Council on Environmental 
Quality. Under this amendment, the 
CEQ, not Congress, would decide which 
agencies and agency actions require en- 
vironmental impact statements, and 
which do not. The chief objective of this 
amendment is to render moot the con- 
clusions of the court in Kalur v. Resor, 
3 ERC 1458 (Dec, 22, 1971). 

These are amendments to the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act. That 
law emanated from the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, and not 
the Public Works Committee. EPA and 
CEQ know that. I do not look kindly to 
the administration proposing to another 
House Committee amendments to NEPA 
that would bypass our committee. 

The matters to be considered here are 
fundamental. The objective of NEPA and 
the environmental impact statements is 
to require that all Federal agencies re- 
view and put down on paper the envi- 
ronmental effects of a proposed action 
before the agencies decide whether or 
not to take or permit that action. At 
this juncture, the public and other Fed- 
eral and State agencies have an ’oppor- 
tunity to review this paper and to learn 
of the agency’s judgments and reasons 
which support a proposed action. Only a 
few weeks ago, the Corps of Engineers— 
to its great credit—abandoned a pro- 
posal in Florida on the environmental 
grounds after preparing an environ- 
mental impact statement. 

In my view, this approach to the 
decisionmaking process is sound. I see 
no reason why EPA—like the corps or 
any other agency—should be exempt 
from this requirement of NEPA. Even 
environmentally oriented agencies make 
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decisions that are not always environ- 
mentally sound or are subject to pressure 
that cause them to strike a balance 
weighted toward approving a permit 
which, absent that pressure, they might 
not approve. The recent newspaper arti- 
cles revealing that the CEQ had aban- 
doned a proposed executive order on 
clear-cutting after protests by timber- 
cutters show that such pressures are 
quite effective. 

Environmentally concerned citizens 
have successfully fought in the courts 
to require Federal agencies to consider 
the environmental impact of their deci- 
sions through these statements. These 
NEPA amendments of the administra- 
tion seek to wipe out many of those suc- 
cesses. I strongly oppose those amend- 
ments. 

The House Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife will soon be holding exten- 
sive hearings on the implementation of 
NEPA. These hearings will include a com- 
prehensive review by the General Ac- 
counting Office of NEPA and its imple- 
mentation. We will be looking into the 
concerns which the administration cites 
as the reasons for these amendments. We 
will want concrete facts, not just conjec- 
ture, that a real problem exists. I recall 
that early last year, the administration 
and industry were crying the blues over 
the prospects of 40,000 to 100,000 Refuse 
Act permit applications, only to learn 
that a more realistic number was 20,000. 

I urge environmentalists to review 
these proposed administration amend- 
ments and those that would repeal the 
Refuse Act of 1899 and tell the admin- 
istration, and the Congress, about your 
concerns. 

I also call to the attention of all envi- 
ronmentalists a provision in section 
511(b) of the Senate-passed bill (S. 2770) 
which would amend the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act. This statute now 
requires that, before the Corps of Engi- 
neers or any other Federal agency issues 
any Federal permit or license which 
would modify a waterway, the agency 
must obtain the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, NOAA, and the State fish 
and game agencies. This amendment 
would eliminate that requirement as to 
Refuse Act permits and as to discharge 
permits issued by EPA. 

I oppose that amendment. The Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act has proven 
to be a most valuable means for protect- 
ing environmental issues and requiring 
Federal permitting and licensing agen- 
cies to take actions that would protect 
our fisheries and wildlife resources. 

It will be a black day for environmen- 
talists if the Refuse Act is repealed, the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
weakened, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act gutted, all in the name 
of water pollution control. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers have 5 legislative days to revise and 
extend their remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Has this money been 
budgeted? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes, All the 
amounts have been budgeted, I will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea as to where it is proposed to get 
this kind of money? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am sorry; I 
fail to understand the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is it proposed to 
get this kind of money, this kind of an 
increase; up to $2 billion? Where is it 
proposed to get the money? Does the 
gentleman have any good idea as to 
where it is coming from—off a printing 
press, or where? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I guess it is 
off the same press that has been print- 
ing it since the beginning of the Repub- 
lic. I do not know of any new source. It 
has already been appropriated. We sat 
here and voted for it. 

Mr. GROSS. As sure as death and 
taxes, it is not in the U.S. Treasury, is 
it? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I will say to 
the gentleman from Iowa, I believe that 
one of the most important things we 
can do for our country is to preserve the 
waters of the great land. The Appropri- 
ations Committee has already made the 
necessary appropriations. All we are try- 
ing to do is to legislate the authorization 
for their proper expenditure. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there some reason why 
those doing the polluting cannot take 
care of it? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The Public 
Works Committee recently ordered re- 
printed H.R. 11896, the Federal Waters 
Pollution Control Amendments of 1972. 
In this bill which we will shortly bring 
to the floor we make some very specific 
recommendations as to the responsibili- 
ties for paying the cost of water pollu- 
tion by those who create the situation. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support of H.R. 
12741 as an essential continuation of the 
Nation’s water pollution control pro- 
gram during the period which the House 
Public Works Committee continues its 
drafting of H.R. 11896 and the prepar- 
ing of the bill report. 

The House Committee on Public Works 
has spent many weeks in hearings, com- 
mittee deliberations, and staff prepara- 
tions in order to complete work on H.R. 
11896. The Committee on Public Works 
on December 15, 1971, ordered H.R. 11896 
to be reported. At the present time the 
staff is incorporating the amendments 
to H.R. 11896 which were passed by the 
committee during executive sessions held 
in December. There were a number of 
amendments which required a detailed 
and thorough study of their effect on 
other sections of the bill. Because of the 
length and complexity of this bill, the 
Committee on Public Works has taken 
the position that sufficient time will be 
made available to complete the commit- 
tee report in the detail and with the 
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thoroughness that is required for a bill 
as complex and with as broad a spec- 
trum as H.R. 11896. The committee fully 
intends that the bill and the report will 
not be allowed to suffer from a lack of 
the necessary time to complete this task 
in the manner our Nation’s water pol- 
lution control program deserves. Thus, 
the time needed to complete this large 
task plus the time which will be required 
for conference on the differences with 
the other body makes it necessary that 
we again extend the funding authoriza- 
tions under the existing law, as we said 
previously we would have to do. 

While it can be argued that to not have 
an extension would put added pressure 
on the committee to complete the bili 
and report it at an earlier date, to do so 
would be foolhardy. We must give this 
bill the time it deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, I have two comments on 
the report of the Committee on Public 
Works accompanying H.R, 12741. 

First, in the second paragraph of page 
2 of the report, we state: 

Grants at this increased level will be ap- 
Plicable to construction during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972. 


By this we mean that such—at least up 
to 70 percent—grants will be applica- 
ble to funds obligated from the $2 bil- 
lion authorized and appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972. 

Second, this bill does not change the 
authority of the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency to 
make grants from the $2 billion author- 
ized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, for reimbursement of prefinancing 
of the Federal share of treatment works 
construction costs in any fiscal year 
ending on or before June 30, 1971. Por- 
tions of the $2 billion for grants for the 
construction of treatment works for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, may be 
used for outstanding prior-year reim- 
bursables. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Terry). 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to ask the gentleman a question with 
respect to the report. I refer to page 2 of 
the report, where it is stated: 

Neither reimbursement nor advanced fi- 
nancing are authorized by this bill and there 
is no provision in the law for the States or 
municipalities to recover their expenditures 
if, because of the increased Federal grant 
levels, the allotment to the individual State 
is insufficient to recover the grant levels at 
the increased rates. 


I wonder if the gentleman might clar- 
ify the meaning of that language? 

Mr. GROVER. If I may respond, the 
bill does not change the authority of the 
administrator of EPA to make grants 
from the $2 billion authorized for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, for re- 
imbursement or prefinancing of the Fed- 
eral share of treatment works and con- 
struction costs in any year ending before 
June 30, 1971. 

Mr. TERRY. Then is it the intent of 
Congress that no State or municipality 
can prefinance the Federal share of the 
cost of any project approved after July 1, 
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1971, for which they would be eligible for 
reimbursement? 

Mr. GROVER. I think there is a cau- 
tion in there, and that is that the funds 
authorized in this bill do not permit it. 
However, we do hope to incorporate in 
the legislation we are working on now 
prefinancing conditions and language 
which I think will be satisfactory to all 
of those who are prefinancing. However, 
there just does not seem to be enough 
money to go around, so we are very cau- 
tious with this. 

As I thought I indicated earlier in my 
comments, it would be very difficult for 
the other body in its present mood to 
accept the prefinancing regulation lan- 
guage in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is, of course, aware that probably 
one of the most complicated issues which 
the Committee on Public Works had to 
deal with in the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1972 was the 
matter of reimbursement to States for 
advanced construction. The gentleman 
has been quite diligent and active in 
raising this point before the committee 
on numerous occasions. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller testified con- 
vincingly on this subject on two occa- 
sions during our many months of hear- 
ings. As a result of our hearings, we have 
in our bill, which is waiting for the com- 
pletion of the committee report, provi- 
sions for generously reimbursing those 
communities and States which went for- 
ward by prefinancing their own treat- 
ment plants. We have also included gen- 
erous provisions permitting reimburse- 
ment for prefinancing in the future. The 
Senate has also included provisions for 
repayment in its bill which it has passed. 

However, we had to draw the line some- 
where. There has in fact been no pre- 
financing since July 1971. This is Feb- 
ruary. I would hope that the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972 would be approved in the 
next few months. A further extension of 
the existing prefinancing or reimburse- 
ment procedures in H.R. 12741 might 
seriously hamper the implementation of 
the new policy requirements of the 
pending legislation. Accordingly, I sug- 
gest that the provisions of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972, which we anticipate 
bringing to the House shortly, will re- 
solve the problems which have been 
raised before the committee and I am 
sure will be most satisfactory to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROVER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND). 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire concerning the 
question of the intent of this measure. 
I am going to address myself to either 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Grover) or the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Jones), and my question is this: 

Several of the States are now faced 
with a problem. Following this colloquy, 
I will insert letters from New Hampshire 
testifying to the problem. The Senate 
has passed a bill that increases the Fed- 
eral share from the current level, from 
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30 to 55 percent, to a level of 60 to 70 
percent. The House committee reported 
a bill which increases the level of Federal 
participation by an even greater amount; 
that is, up to 75 percent. 

The question facing many States and 
municipalities at this time in history is 
that if they proceed with the current fi- 
nancing, will they get the old or the new 
rate? The Senate and the House bills go 
back 1 year and give that retroactive 
feature, but in this measure which we 
are authorizing now, the question is 
raised the State or municipality will be 
able to obtain the larger Federal par- 
ticipation. 

It is my understanding it is the intent 
of the Congress that it will be at the 
new and increased rate of participation. 
I want to make this crystal clear, be- 
cause otherwise a great many projects 
will come to a grinding halt in this coun- 
try and in New Hampshire. 

Mr. GROVER. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire has raised a good point. 

When the pending amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act are 
enacted, it is anticipated that the maxi- 
mum grant for treatment works con- 
struction for this fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, 1972, will be between 70 and 75 
percent because these higher levels 
are reflected in S. 2770 as passed by the 
other body and H.R. 11896 which was 
ordered to be reported by the House 
Committee on Public Works. They com- 
pare with the 30 to 55 percent level in 
existing law. States upon passage of H.R. 
12741 may go ahead with new projects 
at the 30 to 55 percent level. However, 
they must clearly recognize that such 
new construction will be eligible for the 
higher grant levels from the 1972 au- 
thorizations when the pending legislation 
is enacted. 

Thus, they must use care to make sure 
they do not exceed their allotment of the 
$2 billion for this fiscal year. In fact, the 
States, if they-chose, could proceed with 
a prefinancing of the 70 percent Fed- 
eral grant level with the high probability 
of enactment of the higher grant levels. 

Again, however, a word of warning. 
The States must exercise extreme care to 
not exceed their allocation of grant funds 
for fiscal year 1972, so as to be able to 
increase the Federal share of the costs 
of all projects for which grants have been 
made from 1972 authorizations. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Then, let me say 
this: Precisely then the gentleman is as- 
suring me that if New Hampshire acts 
under this authorization we can expect to 
do it under the rate of 70 percent par- 
ticipation or the 75 percent participation 
rate, whichever one is finally enacted 
into law sometime later this year, assum- 
ing if course such rates are enacted. 

Mr. GROVER. Assuming it is enacted 
into law with the present language we 
are contemplating in the House bill, I 
think it will do so. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Can you be any 
more positive? 

Mr. GROVER. I am pretty positive. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. I concur in 
the answer of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
letters I referred to earlier are as follows: 


Concorp, N.H., 
January 21, 1972. 
Hon, JAMES C., CLEVELAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: The purpose of this letter is 
to bring your attention to the fact that 
the pollution control construction program 
in New Hampshire is rapidly coming to a 
grinding halt because of continued lack 
of action by the Congress with regard to 
funding for the pollution control program, 

We are aware that both the House and 
Senate bills which would amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act promise sub- 
stantial increases in the level of Federal 
participation as well as authorizations for 
the associated funds. However, we cannot, 
in good conscience, in the face of the pres- 
ent inaction of Congress, encourage com- 
munities to proceed with construction of 
meeded projects, Obviously, if the partici- 
pation formula is changed from fifty per- 
cent to seventy or seventy-five percent, (as 
provided for in the legislative proposals) 
financial losses are in prospect, not only 
for communities, I might add, but also for 
the State Government, itself, which is heav- 
ily engaged in our State aid program. 

Since many other states are in similar 
position, it seems to me that the Congress 
should move expeditiously in the matter or 
at the very least immediately incorporate 
an appropriate provision in the legislation 
which would assure states and communi- 
ties that they will not be penalized by rea- 
son of having proceeded in good faith, pend- 
ing final action on these bills. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER PETERSON, 
Governor. 
WATER SUPPLY AND POLLUTION 
CONTROL COMMISSION, 
Concord, N.H., January 21, 1972. 
Hon, JAMES O. CLEVELAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: This will confirm my discussion 
with you of earlier today concerning the 
status of program grant funds allocated to 
New Hampshire under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

As you know, while the legislation extend- 
ing the Federal pollution control program 
has beea pending, funds were appropriated 
for both construction and program grants by 
means of a continuing resolution. Under this 
system, this agency has received a total of 
$25,960 as of October, 1971, when the last 
payment was made, The regular allocation 
for New Hampshire for Fiscal 1971 amounted 
to $64,300, and a like sum would certainly be 
minimum for Fiscal 1972. In any event, ex- 
penditures to date amount to $34,049; thus, 
we are in the position of prefinancing not 
only construction grant money but also pro- 
gram grant funds, Four members of the staff 
are employed by reason of Federal contribu- 
tions; hence, there is an obvious degree of 
urgency involved. 

Undoubtedly, many other states are sim- 
ilarly being deprived of the Federal assist- 
ance to which they are entitled, In this 
sense, if you are successful in securing fav- 
orable action on our behalf, it will provide 
parallel relief for administrators in other 
states who are equally concerned that this 
matter be resolved. 

Enclosed is a copy of my recent communi- 
cation to Mr. John A. S. McGlennon, Re- 
gional Administrator of EPA in Boston, on 
this same subject. I am sure he would be 
interested in being aware of our appeal to 
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you for assistance, and a copy of this letter 

is being forwarded to him. 

Kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A, HEALY, 
Executive Director, 
JANUARY 18, 1972. 

Mr. JOHN A. S. McGLENNON, 

Regional Administrator, Enviornmental Pro- 
tection Agency, John F. Kennedy Federal 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr, McGLENNON: The purpose of this 
letter is to request your assistance in ob- 
taining program grant funds in accordance 
with the payment schedules normally ad- 
hered to by your office. At this writing, our 
records indicate that only $25,960 has been 
received by the State of New Hampshire to 
date for fiscal 1972, and that last payment 
occurred in October, 1971. 

We are aware that full appropriations have 
not yet been authorized by the Congress 
because of still pending amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Never- 
theless, program funds are utilized here to 
employ personnel and the absence of regular 
payments threatens the security of these 
positions. 

We would urge your assistance in obtain- 
ing additional funding or, failing this, a 
letter of assurance that the State of New 
Hampshire will be reimbursed for any funds 
which it may have to advance for the period 
until Federal program funds are made 
available. 

Very truly yours, 
Witt1am A. HEALY, 
Executive Director. 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment at this time that I very 
much support this bill. 


I think the gentleman from New 
Hampshire raised a question, and I am 
glad to have the assurance that this does 
mean money under this act would be 
available at the rate of either 70 or 75 
percent. 

I would like to point out to the House 
that in my own State of New York the 
Congress really committed itself as far 
as the State of New York is concerned, 
anyway, to making up nearly $1.3 billion 
that our State prefinanced on the as- 
sumption that the Congress was going to 
make this money available for programs. 

Now, this move right now in the House, 
as I understand it, will produce approxi- 
mately $109 million for the State of New 
York. 

New York State 2 weeks ago canceled 
167 programs dealing with water pollu- 
tion and water pollution abatement be- 
cause of insufficient funds and because 
the prefinancing was not available any 
longer under Federal programs. 

So, No. 1, it is my hope that this bill 
will pass and, second, it is my hope 
that the bill that is going to be acted on 
in the House will contain the provisions 
of retroactive pay to the State of New 
York and many other States that are 
prefinancing in order that they can go 
ahead with their programs. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, while I favor 
the early enactment of an effective 
water pollution bill such as S. 2770 which 
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passed the Senate last fall, I am anxious 
that this program continue while the 
pending legislation is being considered. I 
therefore think that an extension of the 
program as proposed today in H.R. 12741 
is sound. 

A few days ago, the administration 
pushed the panic button and circulated 
in Congress two amendments to the water 
pollution control legislation now pending 
in Congress. One of these would emascu- 
late the National Environmental Policy 
Act. The other would repeal the Refuse 
Act of 1899 as an antipollution tool. 

I oppose both of these amendments of 
the administration. I urge all environ- 
mentally concerned citizens to do so. 

I note, too, that the Senate-passed bill 
does not repeal the Refuse Act, particu- 
larly its provisions regarding citizen par- 
ticipation. 

This 1899 law, for 2 years now, has 
been the backbone of the Federal anti- 
water-pollution program. Under this law, 
the Government has initiated over 100 
enforcement actions against polluters. In 
many instances, the moving force behind 
the Government’s action has been the 
citizen. The citizen has provided infor- 
mation that has caused the Government 
to file a criminal or civil suit against the 
polluter. 

Take, for example, the Armco case. 
Last December, Attorney General 
Mitchell announced a suit against Arm- 
co Steel Co.’s Sheffield, Tex., plant for 
violating the 1899 Refuse Act. The Jus- 
tice Department charged then that the 
“effluent wastes being deposited in the 
waters of the Houston ship channel” 
daily by Armco without a corps permit 
“are highly toxic and constitute an im- 
mediate health hazard to all life—which 
might come into substantial contact with 
such waters—and cause irreparable in- 
jury to the ecological balance” of the 
channel and the Gulf of Mexico. The 
wastes are described as cyanide, phenols, 
sulfides, chlorides, manganese, and am- 
monia, 

The Justice Department took this ac- 
tion when Mr. Don Berthelsen, a resi- 
dent of southwest Houston, filed a com- 
plaint with the U.S. attorney. Last Au- 
gust, the Houston Post said that Mr. 
Berthelsen filed the complaint against 
Armco because “they seemed to be our 
most gross polluter and their manage- 
ment attitude was most flippant about 
the problem.” At that time, Mr. Berthel- 
sen said he “‘was fairly proud of the re- 
sponse of the Government.” He said it 
“gives you faith that if you just will make 
an effort, the thing is likely to work.” 

We have also seen examples where 
criminal actions have been filed and the 
citizen is entitled to one-half the fine. 
Only yesterday the New York Times re- 
ported that the Hudson River Fisher- 
men’s Association would receive $25,000 
for supplying evidence of pollution by 
the Anaconda Copper Co. which led to its 
conviction of violating the Refuse Act. 

But the administration’s new proposal 
would effectively repeal the Refuse Act 
and preclude forever any further citizen 
participation of this nature. 

The Nixon administration has adopted 
the position of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which last September 
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urged the House of Representatives to 
amend the Refuse Act so as to limit it 
to consideration of navigation only. This 
in effect repeals the Refuse Act. Ships 
can navigate through a sea of crud, but 
this does not make pollution desirable. 

Mr. Nixon would take away an effec- 
tive and simple tool for citizen partici- 
pation and substitute a complex and 
cumbersome law which will result in less 
effective pollution control. Not even an 
empty shell would be left of the 1899 law. 

The administration has said that citi- 
zen participation in the environmental 
movement is a healthy thing. But here 
we have a law which enables the citizen 
to act environmentally and to see the 
fruits of his efforts and, rather than re- 
tain it and urge its use, the administra- 
tion seeks to repeal it. This law lets the 
citizen discover polluters and gather evi- 
dence against them at little or no cost to 
him. He does not need a lawyer to file a 
lawsuit for him. He does not need expert 
witnesses. He needs only to ferret out the 
polluter, tell the appropriate U.S. attor- 
ney, and wait for him to act civilly or 
criminally. 

The Refuse Act has given the citizen 
this role. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act has not. Nor will the pend- 
ing legislation. Oh yes, it will provide for 
civil suits—a much needed provision— 
but those cost money. The average citi- 
zen who is environmentally concerned 
cannot afford the costs or time associated 
with such suits. 

I urge that the administration drop its 
efforts to repeal the Refuse Act. The ad- 
ministration should reject the arguments 
of the NAM and think of the citizens of 
this Nation who deplore the condition 
of our waterways. The Refuse Act and 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
have operated successfully in tandem 
for 2 years. Let them continue to work 
together for many more years until our 
ba once again are of good qual- 
ity. 

I also join in the remarks of my col- 
league from Michigan, Congressman 
DINGELL, opposing the administration’s 
proposed amendments to weaken the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act and the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the continuing resolution. Last 
Monday, January 31, I introduced H.R. 
12751, a bill to extend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act until June 30, 1972. 
This legislation, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, was co- 
sponsored by my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. DULSKI). 

Since October 31, 1971, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has been 
without authorization for important 
areas of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. Authority had been ex- 
tended since the expiration date of June 
30,1971, by Public Law 92-50 and Public 
Law 92-137. 

Last Thursday, February 3, our col- 
leagues in the Senate considered and 
passed a bill to extend sections 5(n) and 
7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, until the end of 
fiscal year 1972. This legislation would 
provide funds to assure the payment of 
salaries and expenses, $9 million, and 
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$15 million to meet contract obligations 
until the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted that the 
Senate has acted promptly on this im- 
portant matter, but I very much regret 
that they did not include in their bill 
provisions contained in proposed House 
legislation which would provide for vital 
environmental programs, 

The bill reported to the House today 
by the Committee on Public Works would 
not only accomplish the aims of the Sen- 
ate-passed legislation, but would also 
provide an additional authorization of 
$45 million for the period ending June 
30, 1972, for research, investigations, 
training, and information programs. I 
am disappointed that we cannot specifi- 
cally earmark funds at this time for the 
crash program to help restore the Great 
Lakes and for reimbursement. However, 
it is my understanding that the increase 
to $2 billion in the grant program from 
$1.3 billion does include moneys for the 
Great Lakes and particularly Lake Erie. 

Mr. Speaker, the costs of not institut- 
ing a program to abate pollution on the 
Great Lakes would incur damages which 
far exceed the expenses of such a pro- 
gram. 

The pollution of the Great Lakes, and 
particularly Lake Erie, have been an en- 
vironmental focal point for more than a 
decade. No other body of water has been 
given more attention by the media, As 
early as 1960 the then Secretary of the 
Interior declared that Lake Erie had the 
highest priority with respect to cleanup 
over any other river or lake in the 
Nation. Numerous elected and appointed 
officials, as well as most of the leading 
aquatic scientists in the world, have 
stated that the rejuvenation of Lake 
Erie will be the model and incentive for 
the saving of our Nation’s water re- 
sources, 

To curtail this effort would be a seri- 
ous blow to the morale of our country 
as well as a serious blow to Canadian- 
United States relations. The Canadian 
federal, provincial, and local govern- 
ments have kept their pledges made at 
meetings of the International Joint Com- 
mission and other conferences. The per- 
centage of their economy which has been 
and will continue to be expended on wa- 
ter pollution is more than triple even the 
most costly of the proposed U.S. plans. 
Most of the Canadians’ efforts as well as 
the nearly one-half billion dollars of pre- 
vious abatement efforts by the public and 
private sector of our economy will be for 
naught if we do not implement the pro- 
posed clean-up program. 

It is imperative that we keep in mind 
two essential facts. First, we have the 
technology and manpower to abate the 
pollution. The only factor blocking our 
path is the lack of funding. Secondly, the 
actual cost of not abating the pollution 
or postponing our efforts far exceeds the 
cost of clean-up. I would like to give some 
examples of the latter. 

The cost of municipal sewage plant 
construction has more than doubled dur- 
ing the past 5 years. Even with inflation 
under restraint, it will cost considerably 
more 2 years from now if we put off con- 
struction. At least one of the Lakes— 
Lake Erie—is on the brink of an ecolog- 
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ical cliff, A joint 1970 study by the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United 
States—Project Hypo—has shown that 
unless the wastes being added to the lake, 
particularly from cities and towns, is sub- 
stantially reduced in the next 5 years, 
Lake Erie may go beyond the point where 
it can be changed from a liability to an 
asset. These scientists found that a larger 
section of the lake bottom was becoming 
devoid of oxygen for a longer period of 
time each summer. This was due to the 
death and decay of algae, whose over- 
population had been caused by municipal 
wastes. When the oxygen level at bot- 
tom reached zero, the nutrients that had 
accumulated on the bottom for more 
than a hundred years were released. 
Swept up into the water, these nutrients 
induced the growth of more algae. This 
perpetuated the vicious cycle. Conditions 
are now being approached that the 
amount of nutrients released may be suf- 
ficient to perpetuate a year-round algae 
bloom. If this occurs, even if we cease all 
pollution of the lake, it will remain a fes- 
tering pot of foul smelling slime. 

Under oxygen-less conditions, other 
undesirable processes. occur. Mercury 
and other heavy metals are released in 
the water. The mercury that was added 
to Lake Erie and the Niagara and De- 
troit Rivers probably would have caused 
little problem if it were not for the low 
dissolved oxygen in the bottom of these 
waters. 

Mr. Speaker, the mercury pollution 
damage to the Lake Erie fishing indus- 
try, which was the most profitable of all 
the Great Lakes for both the United 
States and Canada, will exceed $60 mil- 
lion. The costs on the sports fishing 
industry probably will exceed $100 
million. 

The impact of pollution on recreation 
should not be ignored, particularly from 
an economic point of view. Despite the 
fact that more boats are owned by peo- 
ple residing in the Great Lakes Basin 
than any other area of the country, the 
percentage of those people who sail on 
the Great Lakes is less than 25 percent. 
Instead, they trailer their boats to other 
areas, particularly Canada. One survey, 
conducted by the Great Lakes Labora- 
tory of the State University College at 
Buffalo, demonstrated that the money 
spent by Americans who crossed into 
Canada via three bridges on the Niagara 
Frontier for summer boating vacations 
in Canada, far exceeded the amount 
spent by Americans in Europe during a 
comparable number of months. When 
asked why they had not taken a similar 
vacation on the Great Lakes, the over- 
whelming reply was that they did not 
like the pollution. 

The closing of beaches along Lakes 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario has not only 
resulted in the loss of revenue for local 
governments but it has induced further 
spending for the construction and main- 
tenance of municipal and private pools. 
Likewise, the closing of motels and other 
tourist oriented businesses along the 
Great Lakes in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York has 
dealt serious economic blows to these 
areas. If the problem is not checked, 
even more losses can be expected. 

It is clearly evident that when all the 
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costs are examined, it is far less expen- 
sive to abate pollution of the Great Lakes 
now, rather than postpone our efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received assur- 
ances that reimbursement provisions will 
be in the omnibus bill which will be 
brought to the floor in March, where I 
will continue the fight for New York and 
our Great Lakes at that time. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 12741, the bill to extend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
through next June 30. 

The need for this resolution is obvious. 
Action is long overdue. The House has 
sought to deal with this matter before, 
but our earlier action now is outdated. 

It is indeed strange how this crisis 
should arise when we are dealing with a 
subject which everyone seems to feel is 
urgent. Yet, we find the program now in 
such a bind that the Agency does not 
even have the money needed to pay sal- 
aries, let alone act on the hundreds of 
pending pollution control applications, 

In speaking critically, I want to make 
it very plain that I have no complaint 
either against this body or, in particular, 
against the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK) , chairman, and 
the members of his Committee on Public 
Works. All have tried hard to break the 
deadlock. 

The problem, it seems to me, lies with 
foot-dragging downtown. They claim to 
want a pollution control program, but 
they are nit-picking it to death. 

OWN BILL WENT FURTHER 

A week ago, I cosponsored, with Con- 
gressman Kemp of New York, a resolution 
which is similar in part to the pending 
bill. My resolution went one step fur- 
ther and authorized payments to States 
which have prefinanced water pollution 
control work. 

The omission of the reimbursement 
feature from the pending resolution hits 
New York State in an extremely tender 
spot—its treasury. New York already has 
prefinanced eligible Federal projects to 
the tune of more than $1 billion. 

With no Federal funds in sight, the 
State has ordered an end to prefinancing 
until the Federal payments catch up. As a 
result, the State has put 157 sewer proj- 
ects on the back burner, including some 
29 in my own western end of the State. 

This is a deplorable backward step in 
our all-out effort to deal with water 
pollution. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 

What is more, it has international im- 
plications since it means the United 
States is going to move even slower in 
dealing with pollution on the Great Lakes 
and the connecting channels. 

Our colleague from Minnesota (Mr. 
BLATNIK) is fully aware of the situation 
as it applies to the Great Lakes since he 
is chairman of the Conference of Great 
Lakes Congressmen. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the pending 
resolution as a step in the right direction. 
I am quite aware that the Committee on 
Public Works has ordered reported a 
basic pollution control bill and floor ac- 
tion is expected to be scheduled by mid- 
March. 

I regret very much the stumbling 
blocks that have been put in the way of 
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final action on the basic legislation. I am 
even more distressed, if that is possible, 
by the difficulties we have encountered in 
trying, at least, to keep the old program 
in force until the new one is enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge full support of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include a pertinent recent editorial from 
the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News: 

FEDERAL SEWAGE Arp Is VITAL 

A memorandum from the State Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation, laying 
down tougher guidelines for new building 
developments that would add to existing 
water pollution in Erie County, underscores 
the severity of the sewage treatment prob- 
lems now facing the county. 

The state agency stops short of requiring 
or encouraging a countywide moratorium on 
construction, But that could obviously come 
to pass if sewage overloading and stream 
pollution in the county continue to worsen. 
In that event, the adverse economic as well 
as environmental consequences for the 
county would be obvious. 

Although some communities, as the state 
agency notes, are well along in planning 
new sewage facilities, too many others have 
been dragging their feet. Hence, the new 
state memorandum makes it more vital than 
ever that this county and all localities do 
everything possible to accelerate measures 
aimed at abating stream pollution. 

However, the most pressing need of the 
moment is for Congress to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to finance the federal share of 
water pollution control projects, It was the 
inexcusable failure of Congress to deliver 
on promised federal aid that largely caused 
the state to suspend plans for 157 sewer 
projects, including 29 in Western New York. 
The US. already owes New York State more 
than $1 billion which the state prefinanced 
as the federal share for pollution-abatement 
projects. 

Because of the resulting breakdown of the 
state’s pure waters program, the immediate 
outiook for stepping up the attack on water 
pollution in Erie County, as elsewhere, is 
discouraging indeed. This, in turn, has grave 
international implications since the United 
States has pledged a joint cleanup of bound- 
ary waters with Canada. 

Our representatives in Congress thus have 
& clear and urgent incentive to press for the 
fastest action to provide the needed pollu- 
tion-abatement funds. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge full support of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support 
of H.R. 12741, the extension of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. The 
Public Works Committee will shortly 
bring to the floor H.R. 11846, probably 
the most important environmental leg- 
islation ever to be considered by the Con- 
gress. This will be a $27 billion program 
to combat water pollution and to make 
our waters safe for the American people. 

In the meantime, however, the existing 
program has expired. H.R. 12741 will ex- 
tend the water pollution control program 
to June 30, 1972, and permit the Congress 
to continue its careful and diligent work 
on H.R. 11846 which will follow shortly. 

Passage of H.R. 12741 would permit 
EPA to carry on its research, training, 
and information programs. At the same 
time, the States will be able to continue 
their own planning programs without 
undue delay. Furthermore, EPA will be 
able to move forward with the waste 
treatment construction program. 

I urge the passage of H.R. 12741. 
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Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R, 12741 which would extend provisions 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act through June 30 of this year. We 
are all aware that new water pollution 
control legislation has been passed by the 
Senate and that the House Committee 
on Public Works has reported out its own 
bill. 

Because of the many sweeping changes 
in Federal policy such legislation would 
effectuate and because of the many un- 
certainties that have been raised in the 
minds of the public about these new pro- 
posals, it is unlikely that final legislative 
action on them will occur in the imme- 
diate future. Hence the need to insure 
the interim continuation of the present 
program. 

Few would argue with the necessity of 
further support for the waste treatment 
facilities construction program author- 
ized under this legislation. Authority to 
meet existing contract obligations and 
for the payment of salaries and expenses 
is likewise required. 

To continue the fight to reclaim and 
preserve the purity of our Nation’s water- 
ways, I urge adoption of this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, GROVER, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama (Mr. Jones) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 12741, 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 7, not voting 84, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 30] 

YEAS—340 
Burlison, Mo. 


Abbitt Dellenback 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 


y 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Prey 


Broyhill, N.O. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
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Fulton 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 


Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 

. Schwengel 

Green, Oreg. 

Green, Pa. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Abernethy 
Flynt 
Gross 


Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 1. 


Miller, Calif. 
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Stanton, 
J. William 

Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 

Sisk Widnall 

Smith, Calif. Wyatt 

Spence Zwach 


So—two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof—the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Forsythe. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr, Davis of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Badillo. 

Mr, Alexander with Mr. Mills of Maryland. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall, 

Mr. Dellums with Mr, Eckhardt. 

Mr. Roy with Mr. Clay. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Corman. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mc- 
Donald of Michigan. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Biaggi. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Rooney of New York with Mr. Robison 
of New York. 

. Melcher with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Quie. 

Downing with Mr. Pelly. 

. Brinkley with Mr. Ruppe. 

Adams with Mr. J. William Stanton. 
. Sisk with Mr. Smith of California. 
. Stephens with Mr. Baker. 

Ullman with Mr, Anderson of Illinois. 
Miller of California with Mr. Betts. 
Moss with Mr. Brotzman. 

Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Zwach. 
Collins of Illinois with Mr. Pepper. 
Patman with Mr. Landrum. 

Dowdy with Mr. Spence. 

Diggs with Mr. Reid. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the Senate bill (S. 
3122) to extend sections 5(n) and 7(a) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended, until the end of fiscal 
year 1972. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

: The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
OWS: 
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S. 3122 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Section 5(m) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 
U.S.C, 1151 et seq.), is further amended by 
inserting after the first sentence thereof the 


following: “There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $9,000,000 for the period 
commencing November 1, 1971, and ending 
June 30, 1972, for the purpose of salaries and 
related expenses incurred during that period 
under this section, in addition to funds made 
available under Public Law 92-50 and Public 
Law 92-137.” 

Sec, 2. Section 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
466 et seq.), is amended by striking “and for 
the four month period ending October 31, 
1971, $4,000,000.” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, $15,000,000.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, 
I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ala- 
bama: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 3122 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R, 12741, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

To extend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act through June 30, 1972. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12741) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill H.R. 12741, 
previously considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
February 7, 1972. 
Hon. CARL ALBERT, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER; Please accept my resig- 
nation from the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee effective this date. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER E. POWELL, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
resignation will be accepted. There was 
no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 806) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 806 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives: 
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Committee on Agriculture: LeMar Baker 
of Tennessee; 

Committee on Armed Services: Walter E. 
Powell of Ohio; 

Committee on Government Operations: 
Richard W. Mallary of Vermont. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 
Richard W. Mallary of Vermont. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO DESIGNATE FEBRUARY 20 A 
NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR 
THE CAUSE OF WORLD PEACE 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing in the House a companion 
resolution to that being introduced to- 
day in the Senate by ROBERT DOLE, of 
Kansas, asking that Sunday, February 
20, be designated a national day of prayer 
for the cause of world peace. 

In 1969, this Nation sent three men 
on a journey to the moon. Their vehicle 
bore the inscription, “We come in peace 
for all mankind.” 

On Monday, February 21, one man— 
the President of the United States—will 
begin a journey as historical and as hope- 
ful as the first moon landing. He also 
goes in peace for all mankind. 

I know that we all support the pur- 
poses for which he embarks on this long 
and arduous journey. I know that we are 
united in our hopes for his success. I 
know that we all wish him Godspeed. 

But if this effort is to be crowned with 
success, it must find favor in the eyes of 
God. So as we unite in hope, let us unite 
as a people in prayer. 

A national day of prayer will enable 
us, as one people, to reaffirm our faith— 
“In God We Trust”—and our determin- 
ation to achieve peace in the world. 

H. Con. Res. 524 

Whereas the American people share with 
all the peoples in the world an earnest de- 
sire for peace and the relaxation of tensions 
among nations; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the United States 
to engage in negotiations rather than con- 
frontations with other nations; and 

Whereas on February 21, 1972, the Presi- 
dent of the United States will begin an 
historic visit in the Peoples Republic of China 
to confer with that nation's leaders with the 
purpose of seeking more normal relations 
between the two countries and exchanging 
views on questions of mutual concern; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
hold the highest and most fervent hopes for 
the success of the President’s mission; 

Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of Congress 

(1) That Monday, February 21, 1972, be 
commemorated as a day of united support 
for the President’s efforts in pursuit of the 
relaxation of international tensions and an 
enduring and just peace; 

(2) That the leaders of all nations and 
men of good will throughout the world be 
urged to devote all possible efforts to promote 
the cause of peace and international harmony 
as set forth in the preamble to the Charter 
of the United Nations; 

(3) That the President designate Sunday, 
February 20, 1972, as a Nationa. Day of Prayer 
for the cause of world peace; and 

(4) That copies of this resolution be sent 
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to the Governors of the several States and be 
delivered by the appropriate representatives 
of the United States Government to the ap- 
propriate representatives of every nation of 
the world. 


INSENSITIVITY OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION TOWARD VETERANS’ HOS- 
PITALS 


(Mr. DANIELSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
oot and include extraneous mat- 

r.) 

Mr, DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
insensitivity of the administration to- 
ward the need for veterans’ cemeteries 
was demonstrated last Tuesday when 
the land surrounding the earthquake- 
destroyed San Fernando Veterans’ Hos- 
pital was given to Los Angeles County 
for use as a park. 

Veterans have been making a con- 
certed effort to try and get this property 
dedicated as a national cemetery with- 
out success. Many of us have introduced 
bills proposing a national cemetery 
somewhere in Los Angeles County—an 
area with probably more: veterans con- 
centrated within a few miles than any- 
where else in the Nation. 

The special ceremonies were attended 
by White House aide Robert H. Finch, 
and the administration’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the cemetery situation was dis- 
played when he was accosted by one 
veteran with the statement that: 


Veterans who die in this state are being 
shipped to New Mexico and Oregon. 


Mr. Finch replied: 


They don’t have to go to New Mexico or 
anywhere else, They’ve got Sawtelle. 

Sawtelle, Mr. Speaker, is part of the 
VA Hospital Center. The cemetery is 
very nearly filled and is available only 
to those who pass away while housed 
in the domiciliary facilities. It is not 
part of the national cemetery system. 
Burial space for veterans has not been 
available for nearly 4 years. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
with my remarks the article from the 
Los Angeles Times of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1972, describing the ceremony. 
VA HOSPITAL LAND GIVEN to Countr— 

VETERANS DEMAND SITE FOR CEMETERY BUT 

ACREAGE WILL BE A PARK 

(By Roy Haynes) 

The earthquake-damaged San Fernando 
Veterans Hospital property was turned over 
to Los Angeles County Tuesday to be used as 
a park despite protests of veterans, 

The special ceremonies were attended by 
Robert H. Finch, presidential aide. 

The action was part of President Nixon’s 
year-old program to relinquish control of 
land no longer needed by the federal govern- 
ment and give it to state and local govern- 
ments for recreational use. 

The 92 acres of grounds surrounding the 
former convalescent facility already had 
been made into a park for the use of the 
veteran patients. 

After the earthquake last year the build- 
ings were condemned and the federal govern- 
ment decided the location was not suitable 
for rebuilding the hospital. 

Veteran groups have urged that the prop- 
erty be used for a cemetery but residents of 
the Sylmar area have requested it be made 
into a park, 

Finch told about 50 persons attending the 
ceremony that the federal government now 
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controls one-third of the nation’s land and 
one-half of the land in the West. 

Whenever possible, he said, the President 
would like to work out agreements with local 
governments whereby some of this property 
can be returned to the people. 

“Public recreation is a very high priority 
indeed,” he said. 

As he started to speak, four women, wear- 
ing the hats of a veterans auxiliary group, 
held up signs which read “We need ceme- 
teries, not parks.” 

One protester, who identified himself as 
John Sutorius, said 25,000 veterans had 
signed petitions requesting that a cemetery 
be built and accused Finch of ignoring their 
needs so he could play politics. 

“Veterans who die in this state are being 
shipped to New Mexico and Oregon,” 
Sutorius yelled at Finch as he stepped down 
from the bandstand, 

“They don’t have to go to New Mexico or 
anywhere else. They've got Sawtelle,” Finch 
told him. He added there is presently a $1 
million appropriation pending in Congress 
for the expansion of the West Los Angeles 
cemetery. 

Supervisor Warren Dorn in accepting the 
certificate of transfer from Finch said any 
time the federal government decided to 
build a cemetery on the site the county 
would be happy to return the deed to the 
federal government free. 

City Councilman Louis R. Noweil joined 
in the protest with a press release from his 
office Tuesday afternoon stating, “They re- 
fuse to make any consideration by a large 
group of veterans seeking a cemetery which 
is so vitally needed. 

“The federal government apparently cares 
not about these veterans, instead they want 
to make the property into a park.” 


SHAPE UP OR SHIP OUT 


(Mr. LATTA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Speaker, on February 
5, 1972, the Toledo Blade carried an 
editorial entitled “Shape Up or Ship 
Out” which I am sure will be of interest 
to all the Members. For this reason, I 
ask that it be inserted at this point in 
the Record. The editorial follows: 

SHAPE Up or SHIP Ovr 

Few labor disputes have resisted civilized 
settlement in the United States as have 
those between the dock workers and ship 
owners, especially on the west coast. It may 
be in the nature and roughness of the work 
and the men it attracts to the union hiring 
halls along these coastal ports. In any event, 
it is necessary labor affecting hundreds of 
thousands of other workers for good or ill 
depending upon the reliability of those who 
move the mountains of cargo to and from 
our shores. 

The renewed strike by west coast long- 
shoremen when they had gained all but the 
most technical of contract concessions would, 
we believe, cause many a union man else- 
where in the country to throw up his hands 
in impatience. Their 100-day strike last sum- 
mer before Taft-Hartley was invoked lost jobs 
for thousands and millions of dollars to farm- 
ers and businesses with no direct ties to the 
dock workers. 

This is not to say that a tie-up of import- 
export commerce is paralyzing the whole 
economy, as other presidents from Mr. Tru- 
man through Mr. Johnson have implied and 
President Nixon has repeated while invoking 
the national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartiey Act. Few would dispute, how- 
ever, that these incessant work stoppages 
that have become chronic practice on the 
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docks have inflicted costly losses and created 
endless uncertainties for our trading partners 
as well. 

The Government’s traditional position is 
that it should not tamper with the freedom 
of collective bargaining between labor and 
management. But that process has broken 
down (if it ever prevailed) on the docks. In 
the past 12 years, longshoremen have aver- 
aged 20 strikes annually; they have made 
a sham of collective bargaining and the coun- 
try has been punished beyond all reasonable- 
ness. 

The AFL-CIO and other organized labor 
groups have pledged to fight President 
Nixon’s renewed strike bills and any other 
legislative proposals to curb strikes because 
they see the potential for arbitrary settle- 
ment extending to their contract negotia- 
tions. But what the country is confronted 
with is gross irresponsibility by a strategi- 
cally located organized work force that im- 
poses its will with crippling impact. 

When the President, his executive powers 
exhausted, told Congress that the dock strike 
has “thrust a spike into our progress toward 
economic recovery,” he was not indulging in 
political rhetoric. A law to force settlement 
when all voluntary procedures have failed 
finally is mandatory, no matter what the re- 
luctance to intervene legally. Work on the 
docks attracts a special breed of public-be- 
damned attitudes. The only remedy is to 
answer it with legal means and the backbone 
to invoke it. That puts it squarely up to Con- 
gress for a test of its own backbone. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, our House 
District Committee will open hearings on 
self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia tomorrow—appropriately, in 
February, a month we associate closely 
with Lincoln the emancipator. 

It is also appropriate that in this 
month a measure providing full voting 
representation in Congress to the citi- 
zens of the city has also been reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 

These steps in a month that means 
freedom to so many, are appropriate be- 
cause, although we seldom speak of it, 
the basic question underlying discus- 
sions of self-government and voting 
representation in recent years has been 
racial. The unspoken question has been— 
and continues to be—whether a Nation 
with a white majority will have the 
grace and the fairness to grant these 
rights to its Capital City when that city 
has a black majority. 

Of course, there are other questions 
too. One is: Under self-government, how 
do we arrange for and assure continued 
Federal financial support for the city, 
whose economic integrity has been un- 
dermined by the tax-free status of its 
unique concentration of Federal, foreign 
and other related properties? Another 
is: Under self-government, how do we 
assure that local regulations and policies 
will not impede the work of the Federal 
Government here? 

Unfortunately, we find some in Con- 
gress who would worsen these two prob- 
lems in their eagerness not to face the 
basic issue. They, in a parody of self- 
government, would submerge the city's 
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black majority in the State of Maryland 
and, in effect, eliminate the District of 
Columbia. 

But neither financial support nor pro- 
tection of the Federal Government’s 
legitimate needs are insurmountable 
problems for those of us with the basic 
resolve to enfranchise this city, whether 
its majority is white or black. 

And neither of these additional prob- 
lems attach to voting representation in 
Congress, 

Therefore as a supporter of both vot- 
ing representation in Congress and 
greater self-government here, I hope 
that this Nation and this Congress will 
again be stirred by the principles of de- 
mocracy that are the strength of this 
Nation. 

A Congress that has preached de- 
mocracy to others—throughout this Na- 
tion and throughout the world—will be 
remiss if it cannot find the will to prac- 
tice democracy in its own backyard, the 
District of Columbia. 


INTERNATIONAL PIRACY—THE 
WAVE OF THE FUTURE? 


(Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the bureaucratic bumbling by 
the State Department has seriously jeop- 
ardized the traditional right of freedom 
of the seas. 

Dating back to our birth as a Nation, 
we recognized the international law 
which allows a country to claim juris- 
diction over only that part of the sea 
which extends 3 miles from shore; later 
this was extended to 12 miles from shore. 

In recent years, Ecuador has violated 
this law by claiming jurisdiction over the 
sea extending 200 miles from her shores. 
This has led to the repeated illegal 
seizure of our fishing vessels which have 
ventured into the 200-mile zone. Due to 
Ecuador’s success in collecting ransom, 
and due to the State Department’s inac- 
tion, other nations have extended their 
sovereignty to 200 miles offshore. 

What has the State Department done 
to prevent this? What has the State De- 
partment done to keep the seas open? 
What has the State Department done to 
protect our vessels which are fishing on 
the high seas? 

By doing nothing, the State Depart- 
ment has encouraged Ecuadorian piracy 
to prosper, and has encouraged other 
nations to become pirates. 

After a meeting with Ecuadorian of- 
ficials, the State Department bureau- 
crats stated that they may recommend 
that U.S. fisherman bow to piracy and, 
instead of having their vessels illegally 
seized, pay tribute to Ecuador for the 
right to fish on the high seas. 

The results of this State Department 
blundering are twofold. 

First, our fishermen have stopped look- 
ing to the U.S. Government to protect 
the freedom of the seas, and have begun 
to purchase licenses to fish in interna- 
tional waters, "7 

Second, other nations have taken 
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note of the State Department’s position 
and have, themselves, established juris- 
diction over 200 miles offshore. 

The effects of the State Department’s 
policy of sanctioning piracy may have 
repercussions affecting not only the fish- 
ing industry, but the entire U.S. mari- 
time industry. 

If Colombia establishes a 200-mile 
limit, then our entry into the Panama 
Canal would be subject to the demands 
of Colombia. 

If Cuba established a 200-mile limit, 
our vessels in south Florida may not be 
allowed to venture out of port without a 
license purchased from the Castro re- 
gime. 

Next year, when the nations of the 
world meet at the International Law of 
the Sea Conference, our official position 
will undoubtedly endorse the establish- 
ment of the 12-mile limit for nations 
bordering on the ocean. 

But, Mr. Speaker, other nations are 
not dumb. They have heard our officials 
say, “Watch what we do, not what we 
say.” 

They have followed this advice and 
watched what we have done. When they 
meet with us in 1973 to settle the 200- 
mile controversy, they will remember 
that while we protest loudly, our actions 
have been nonexistent. 

The nations of the world know that 
we speak loudly, but do not even carry 
a twig when it comes to protecting the 
traditional right of freedom of the sea. 


PRISONER WORK-RELEASE 
PROGRAMS 


(Mr. FREY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, many of us, 
I am sure, are familiar with the debate 
in criminal law concerning the domi- 
nant purpose or purposes of punishment. 
The classic confrontation, of course, has 
been the “recriminatory school” on the 
one hand, and the “rehabilitation school” 
on the other. 

Nowhere has this debate been more 
reflected than in the operation of the 
prisoner work-releaseé programs, The 
Congress has on one hand authorized the 
creation of a Federal work-release pro- 
gram to rehabilitate Federal prisoners; 
and, on the other prohibited the employ- 
ment of work releases on Federal con- 
tracts under Walsh-Healey “convict la- 
bor clauses.” 

The Federal work-release program 
which was enacted by the Congress in 
1965 permits the Attorney General to al- 
low a Federal prisoner “whom there is 
reasonable cause to believe will honor 
his trust” to “work at paid employment 
or participate in a training program in 
the community on a voluntary basis 
while continuing as a prisoner” pro- 
vided that “representatives of the local 
unions are consulted;” “such paid em- 
ployment will not result in the displace- 
ment of employed workers or be applied 
in skills, crafts, or trades in which there 
is a surplus of available gainful labor in 
the locality, or impair existing contracts 
for service;” and “the rates of pay and 
other conditions of employment will not 
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be less than those paid or provided for 
work of similar nature in the locality.” 
(18 U.S.C. 4082(a) (2).) 

Many States have enacted similar 
prisoner work-release programs. 

However, the standard Walsh-Healey 
“convict labor clause” included in most 
Federal contracts prohibits the use of 
either Federal or State convict labor on 
such contracts, Specifically, the Walsh- 
Healey Act prohibits the use of convict 
labor to be “employed by the contractor 
in the manufacturing or production or 
furnishing of any of the materials, sup- 
plies, articles, or equipment” included in 
any contract exceeding $10,000. (41 
U.S.C. 35.) 

Other Federal statutes prohibit the use 
of convict labor on projects for airport 
development (49 U.S.C. 1722), equipment 
or supply contracts with the Postal Serv- 
ice (39 U.S.C. 2201), highway construc- 
tion projects (23 U.S.C. 114), and naval 
vessel construction projects (10 U.S.C. 
7299). In addition, no Federal agency, 
department, et cetera, may “place any 
order for material, supplies, equipment, 
work, or services to be furnished or per- 
formed by convict labor.” (31 U.S.C. 
686B.) 

Furthermore, a section of the crimi- 
nal code makes it a criminal offense for 
“an officer, employee, or agent of the 
United States or any department or 
agency to contract with any person or 
corporation, or to permit any warden, 
agent, or official of any penal or correc- 
tional institution to hire out the labor of 
any prisoner confined for the violation 
of any laws of the United States.” 

Since many of the potential employ- 
ment opportunities for work releasees 
are on federally funded projects, these 
various laws prohibiting the use of ei- 
ther Federal or State prisoners on Fed- 
eral contracts has seriously affected both 
Federal and State work-release pro- 
grams. Moreover, how can the Federal 
Government expect private employers 
not on Federal contracts to employ work 
releasees, when they refuse to do so? 

Some individual agencies have recog- 
nized this incongruity and have inter- 
preted the “convict labor clause” as not 
being applicable to Federal or State pris- 
oners on work release; that is, the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal High- 
way Administration. 

However, each Federal agency has 
acted independently in interpreting the 
“convict labor clause” as it relates to the 
hiring of work releasees on projects they 
fund. 

In order for the work-release program 
to function effectively, therefore, both 
Federal and State prisoners should be 
exempted from “convict labor clauses.” 
The legislation I am introducing today 
will accomplish that purpose and also 
abolish the criminal penalty for entering 
into convict labor contracts involving 
prisoner work-release program. 

With substantially increased employ- 
ment opportunities available, many 
highly motivated, qualified, trusted pris- 
oners will be given the opportunity to 
develop new skills and accrue savings 
that will make their later adjustment 
to society upon release considerably eas- 
ier and less costly to society. 
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I invite my colleagues to cosponsor this 
legislation which I will reintroduce at a 
later date. The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 12955 
A bill to clarify the intent of Congress to ex- 
clude prisoners in work release programs 
from the provisions of Federal law forbid- 
ding the use of convict labor 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no law 
of the United States forbidding the use of 
convict labor by any agency or entity of the 
United States or under any contract made 
with such agency or entity shall be con- 
strued to prevent the employment of Fed- 
eral prisoners under section 408(c)(2) of 
title 18, United States Code (respecting work 
release of Federal prisoners), or of State 
prisoners participating in generally similar 
work release programs, and no officer, em- 
ployee or agent of the United States shall be 
penalized under section 436 of title 18, United 
States Code (respecting convict labor con- 
tracts), on the grounds that such employ- 
ment is the labor of any prisoners under such 
section. 


LEGISLATION PROPOSED TO 
STRENGTHEN BATTLE AGAINST 
LEAD POISONING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Horton) is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to prevent 
further cases of death and crippling from 
lead-releasing ceramic dishes and pottery 
commonly used across the country. I am 
pleased to announce that Senator RICH- 
ARD SCHWEIKER, the ranking minority 
member of the Senate Health Subcom- 
mittee, is introducing an identical meas- 
ure in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, as NBC’s Chronolog pro- 
gram pointed out recently, lead poison- 
ing is no longer exclusively a ghetto 
problem—something the average citizen 
need not worry about. 

Lead is present in many forms 
throughout our environment. Our air is 
contaminated by lead from antiknock 
additives in gasoline. Our food is grown 
in soil which contains lead. Our homes 
are covered in many instances with 
highly toxic lead-based paint. But a more 
subtle source of lead poisoning has re- 
mained anonymous to the American pub- 
lic despite its tragic effects. Ceramic din- 
nerware, if not properly manufactured, 
can prove to be a deadly purveyor of lead 
poisoning. 

A number of fatalities and cases of 
mental retardation have been directly 
attributed to ingestion of foods from 
dinnerware containing lead. A child in 
the Rochester, N.Y. area of my district, 
suffered serious illness from a lead-re- 
leasing pitcher in which fruit juice he 
drank every morning for 3 months had 
been stored. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has said it knows of at least 
five deaths caused by lead-leaching— 
releasing—pottery, including the death 
of a 17-month-old infant in Philadel- 
phia. 

The hazard arises from the glaze used 
to seal the surface and enhance the 
esthetic beauty of dishes. Some glazes 
contain heavy metals, including lead and 
cadmium. If the glaze is not properly ap- 
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plied or fired, lead and cadmium can be 
released when attacked by mild acids in 
many foods and beverages, such as fruit 
juices, milk, salad dressings, soft drinks, 
or coffee, which are stored or served 
over an extended period of time in such 
dinnerware. 

Lead is particularly dangerous because 
it is a cumulative poison. Small doses of 
lead can be excreted from the body, but 
larger doses are stored in the body and 
can lead to chronic lead poisoning. 

Another complication is that the early 
symptoms of lead poisoning are vague— 
irritability, loss of appetite, abdominal 
pain, and lethargy are common signs. 
But these symptoms often go undiag- 
nosed at the same time the disease is 
progressing rapidly. Because their toler- 
ance level is lower, young children are 
especially susceptible to lead poisoning. 
Lead attacks their brain cells, causing 
them to swell. If not treated in time, the 
result is permanent mental retardation 
or death. 

Mr. Speaker, the dangers of lead in 
dinnerware were brought to my attention 
by a vigorous community committee on 
lead poisoning in the Rochester, N.Y., 
area, composed of representatives of the 
Consumer Association of New York, the 
Monroe County Health Department, and 
the University of Rochester. Our study 
revealed that current law does not suffi- 
ciently safeguard the public from lead in 
pottery. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
currently tests imports of dinnerware 
and since 1970 has detained more than 
500 shipments. However, FDA does not 
have specific statutory authority to reg- 
ulate the amount of lead contained in 
U.S.-produced ceramic dinnerware. FDA 
now relies mainly on tests of dinnerware 
already on the market and available to 
consumers. 

The bill I have introduced today will 
attack the problem of lead in dinnerware 
in several ways: 

First, it will prohibit the manufacturer 
or importation of dinnerware which re- 
leases lead exceeding the current FDA 
lead guideline of seven parts per mil- 
lion—PPM, Manufacturers would have 
120 days to transform their production 
techniques to comply with the 7 ppm 
level. Any dinnerware produced before 
the deadline but sold after the 120 days 
must bear a permanent, conspicuous 
warning label. 

Second, the bill calls for a restudy of 
the current 7 p.p.m. guideline to insure 
that it is as low as it should be. Many 
toxicologists view 7 p.p.m. as too high 
and FDA itself has stated that 7 p.p.m. 
is being used only on an interim basis. 
The Swedish Government has already 
lowered the permissible level to 3 p.p.m. 

Third, the bill will require that each 
article of dinnerware bear a label show- 
ing the name and place of business of 
the manufacturer and importer, en- 
abling the origin of all dinnerware to be 
easily traced. 

Fourth, the bill sets similar require- 
ments for cadmium, an even more toxic 
metal than lead. Manufacturers and im- 
porters would be required to adhere to a 
cadmium-releasing level of 0.5 p.p.m. 

Fifth, the bill calls for an extensive 
educational program by FDA to alert 
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consumers to the hazards involved with 
dinnerware. 

Mr. Speaker, the steps I have outlined 
will insure the safety of all dinnerware 
offered for sale to the American public 
in the future. However, there are pre- 
cautions that should be taken with dishes 
already in the home. Since there is no 
way other than laboratory testing to 
determine the safety of dinnerware, con- 
sumers should not store acidic foods or 
beverages in ceramic containers for pro- 
longed periods of time, even overnight. 
If in doubt, housewives should use plastic 
or glass substitutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extremely pleased 
that Congressman BILL Ryan, who has 
led our fight against lead poisoning 
caused by house paint, has asked to be 
the first House cosponsor of my bill. With 
his crucial support and that of Senator 
SCHWEIKER, who will be the prime spon- 
sor of this bill in the Senate, I am hope- 
ful that we will see action on this legis- 
lation prior to adjournment. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the complete text of the 
bill I have introduced: 


H.R. 12958 


A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to regulate the amounts of 
lead and cadmium which may be released 
from glazed ceramic or enamel dinnerware 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


REGULATION OF THE LEACHING OF LEAD AND 
CADMIUM FROM DINNERWARE 


SECTION 1, Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing after section 409 (21 U.S.C. 348) the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“REGULATION OF THE LEACHING OF LEAD AND 
CADMIUM FROM DINNERWARE 


“Sec. 410. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish the maximum quantity of lead and the 
maximum quantity of cadmium (and the 
manner of testing therefor) which may be 
released from dinnerware, and he shall pub- 
lish such quantities and test procedures in 
the Federal Register within 180 days after 
the effective date of this section, Such maxi- 
mum quantities shall be based on the best 
available scientific data and shall insure the 
safety of the public by reducing its exposure 
to lead and cadmium. The maximum quan- 
tities of lead and cadmium (and the man- 
ner of testing therefor), established by the 
Secretary under this subsection shall take 
effect on the 90th day after publication 
thereof in the Federal Register, 

“(b) Until such maximum quantities of 
lead and cadmium (and the manner of test- 
ing therefor) take effect under subsection 
(a), the interim maximum quantities and 
manner of testing therefor shall be: 

“(1) An article of dinnerware, upon being 
subjected to the test described in paragraph 
(2), May release a maximum of 7 parts per 
million of lead and a maximum of .5 parts 
per million of cadmium, calculated in the 
manner described in paragraph (2) (C). 

“(2) Dinnerware shall be tested for release 
of lead or cadmium in the following manner: 

“(A) The dinnerware shall be washed with 
a dilute alkaline detergent solution and 
rinsed with distilled water. 

“(B) After being washed and rinsed, the 
dinnerware shall be filled to capacity with a 
4 percent solution of acetic acid having a 
temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit and al- 
lowed to stand for a period of 18 hours at a 
temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“(C) After the expiration of the 18 hour 
period referred to in subparagraph (B), the 
quantity of lead or cadmium present in the 
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solution shall be determined by atomic ab- 
sorption technique and expressed as the 
quantity of metallic lead or cadmium present 
in the total volume of the solution in terms 
of parts per million. 

“(c) The Secretary may amend such maxi- 
mum quantities (and the manner of testing 
therefor) where necessary or appropriate for 
the safety of the public. Such amendments 
shall take effect on the 90th day after pub- 
lication thereof in the Federal Register. 

“(d) The manufacturer (or importer) shall 
affix to each article of dinnerware he manu- 
factures (or imports) a label, in accordance 
with regulations established by the Secretary, 
which shows the name and principal place of 
business of the manufacturer, or, if it is 
manufactured outside of the United States, 
the name and principal place of business of 
the manufacturer and of the importer.” 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 of such Act (relat- 
ing to definitions) (21 U.S.C. 321) is amended 
by adding after paragraph (x) the following: 

“(y) The term ‘dinnerware’ means any 
dishware, composed in whole or in part of 
glazed ceramics or enamels, which is for 
use or which may be used in storing, pre- 
paring, or serving any food, or beverage” 

(b) Section 301 of such Act (relating to 
prohibited Acts) (21 U.S.C. 331) is amended 
by adding after paragraph (p) the follow- 
ing: 

fa) The introduction or delivery for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce by the 
manufacturer (or importer) in the course of 
his business of any dinnerware which releases 
lead or cadmium in excess of the quantities 
permitted under section 410 or which is not 
labeled in accordance with the requirements 
of section 410(d).” 

(c) Paragraph (1) of section 304(a) of such 
Act (relating to seizure) (21 U.S.C, 334(a) ) 
is amended by inserting after “cosmetic that 
is adulterated or misbranded” the follow- 
ing: ", or any dinnerware which releases lead 
or cadmium in excess of the quantities per- 
mitted under section 410 or which is not 
labeled in accordance with the requirements 
of section 410(d),”. 

(d) Section 703 of such Act (relating to 
records of interstate shipment) (21 U.S.C. 
373) is amended by striking out “or cos- 
meties” each place where it occurs, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “cosmetics, or din- 
nerware”’, and by striking out “or cosmetic” 
each place where it occurs, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “cosmetic, or dinnerware”. 

(e) Clause (1) of the first sentence of 
section 704(a) of such Act (relating to in- 
spection) (21 U.S.C. 374(a)) is amended by 
striking out “or cosmetics” each place where 
it occurs, and inserting in lieu thereof “cos- 
metics, or dinnerware”. 

(f) The first sentence of section 704(b) 
of such Act (relating to written reports of 
inspection to owners) (21 U.S.C. 374(b)) is 
amended by inserting after “indicate that” 
“any dinnerware in such establishment re- 
leases lead or cadmium in excess of the quan- 
tities permitted under section 410 or is not 
labeled in accordance with the requirements 
of section 410(d), or that”. 

(g) Section 705(b) of such Act (relating 
to publicity) (21 U.S.C. 375(b)) is amended 
by striking out “or cosmetics” after “food, 
drugs, devices,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“cosmetics, or dinnerware”. 

(h) The first sentence of section 801(a) 
of such Act (relating to samples of imports) 
(21 U.S.C. 381(a)) is amended by striking 
out “and cosmetics” after “samples of food, 
drugs, devices,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“cosmetics, and dinnerware”. 

(i) Clause (3) of the third sentence (re- 
lating to refusal of admission of imports) of 
section 801(a) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 331(a)) 
is amended to read as follows: “(3) such 
article is adulterated, misbranded, in viola- 
tion of section 505 of this Act, releases lead 
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or cadmium in excess of the quantities per- 
mitted under section 410, or is not labeled 
in accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 410(d),”. 

(j) The second sentence of section 801(b) 
of such Act (relating to disposition of re- 
fused articles) (21 U.S.C. 381(b)) is amended 
by striking out “or cosmetic,” after “other 
than a food, drug, device,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “cosmetic, or article of dinner- 
ware,”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 410 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as added by sec- 
tion 1 of this Act), section 201(y) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as 
added by section 2(a) of this Act), and the 
amendments of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act made by sections 2(d) through 
2(j) of this Act shall take effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) In the case of dinnerware manufac- 
tured or imported on or after the 120th day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
section 301(q) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (as added by section 2(b) 
of this Act) and the amendment of section 
304(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act made by section 2(c) of this Act 
shall take effect on the 120th day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, 

(c) In the case of dinnerware manufac- 
tured or imported before the 120th day after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and 
introduced or delivered for introduction into 
interstate commerce on or after the 120th 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, which releases lead or cadmium in ex- 
cess of the quantities permitted under sec- 
tion 410 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (as added by section 1 of this Act), 
section 301(q) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (as added by section 2(b) 
of this Act) and the amendment of section 
304(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act made by section 2(c) of this Act 
shall take effect on the 120th day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, unless 
each article of such dinnerware— 

(1) bears a permanent, conspicuous, and 
easily legible warning label, 

(2) such label states that the article re- 
leases lead or cadmium in excess of the quan- 
titles permitted under section 410 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (as added 
by section 1 of this Act), and 

(3) such label lists the uses of such article 
to avoid so as to prevent the release of lead 
or cadmium into food or beverages. 

If such dinnerware is labeled in accordance 
with paragraphs (1) through (3), then such 
sections shall not take effect with regard to 
such dinnerware, 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

SEC. 4. The Food and Drug Administration 
shall undertake a significant educational pro- 
gram to alert the public to the dangers of 
lead and cadmium released from dinnerware, 


and to inform them of the provisions of this 
Act. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend our es- 
teemed colleague from New York (Mr. 
Horton) for his contribution to the fight 
to eradicate the menace of childhood 
lead poisoning. I support his legislation 
regulating the use of lead in dishes. 

Each year thousands of small chil- 
dren throughout the Nation fall victim 
to lead-based-paint poisoning. Their af- 
fliction is marked by mental retardation, 
cerebral palsy, convulsive seizures, blind- 
ness, learning defects, behavioral dis- 
orders, kidney diseases, and even death. 
The actual number of children poisoned 
is unknown, for there are still far too few 
screening programs to identify and treat 
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those afflicted with this deadly disease. 
But even so, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has estimated 
that some 400,000 children between the 
ages of 1 and 6 fall victim to childhood 
lead poisoning each year. 

The prime cause of this dread illness 
is the ingestion of lead-tainted paint 
and plaster chips which have fallen from 
the walls and ceilings of dilapidated 
dwellings. But although lead-based paint 
is the main cause of lead poisoning, it is 
not the sole one. 

Another—all too often overlooked— 
source is the lead-containing glaze used 
to seal the surface and enhance the 
beauty of ceramic dishware. If this glaze 
is not fired at sufficiently high tempera- 
tures, the lead therein can be released 
when placed in contact with acidic foods 
and beverages. Just last month some 
100,000 soup bowls distributed across the 
Nation as part of a sales promotion cam- 
paign by the Campbell Soup Co. were 
found to present a significant lead poison- 
ing hazard. 

The striking fact is that this disease— 
regardless of its source—is totally pre- 
ventable. We know how to identify it; 
we know how to treat it; we know how 
to avert its recurrence. All that is needed 
is the will to do so. Congressman HORTON 
is to be commended for his concern with 
the health of our children and his efforts 
to alert the public to this danger. The 
bill, which he has introduced today and 
which I am pleased to cosponsor, should 
help by regulating the use of lead and 
cadmium in dinnerware. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material in the REC- 
orD in connection with the special order 
I have today at the conclusion of legis- 
lative business. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
pioneers of progress and in so doing re- 
new our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
American ingenuity has provided the 
world with a number of time-saving in- 
ventions. The invention of the commer- 
cial adding machine is credited to Amer- 
ican William Burroughs in 1885. 


THE FEDERAL PAROLE BOARD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the struc- 
ture and procedures of the Federal Pa- 
role Board in the United States today are 
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shrouded in confusion and secrecy. The 
Board’s methods are unpublished, its dis- 
cretionary power is unchecked and un- 
structured, its decisions are absolute and 
unreviewed, and its effectiveness has 
never been thoroughly evaluated. 

In 1945, the Central Parole Board, 
composed of eight members, was made 
an independent agency in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It is both an adminis- 
trative and policymaking body having 
jurisdiction over all persons convicted of 
committing a Federal crime. 

This body, with a small group of 
examiners, is called upon to make some 
20,000 decisions on parole applications 
annually. In addition, it issues warrants 
for parole violators, administers parole 
for deportation, conducts revocation 
hearings, and issues rules and regula- 
tions for the supervision, discharge from 
supervision, or recommitment of parole 
prisoners. Only five members can con- 
centrate on adult cases, since three mem- 
bers of the Board are assigned to juve- 
nile criminals under the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act. 

The avowed purpose of the Parole 
Board is rehabilitation. The Board is in- 
tended to give the Government an oppor- 
tunity to take into account the changed 
attitudes and behavior of a prisoner dur- 
ing the course of his incarceration. Un- 
fortunately, the Parole Board turns out 
to be merely an omnipotent disciplinary 
force which takes upon itself the right to 
define good and evil. 

It seems reasonable that, given its 
awesome power, the Parole Board should 
clearly state what standards of behavior 
are expected of prisoners, and the basis 
for granting or denying parole. 

No such written procedural guidelines 
exist. The only published records indi- 
eate that decisions are made in such a 
manner as to, “one, protect the public; 
two, conform to the law; and three, pro- 
vide fair treatment to the offenders.” 

With these guidelines in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, why is it that those who are 
paroled earliest are those guilty of 
“crimes of force,” including assault, kid- 
naping, and robbery? The average in- 
mate in this category, according to the 
latest figures, served only 33.8 percent of 
his sentence—less than any other Fed- 
eral offender. Those in jail because they 
refused to take part in the Vietnam war 
served the highest percentage of their 
sentences. 

The main reason for the Board’s fail- 
ure to publish guidelines, and for its in- 
sistence that it has no general policies, 
seems to be self-protection. With no rules, 
the Board cannot be accused of violating 
any, and the absence of written proce- 
dures provides an effective defense 
against accusations of bias or malice. 
This convenient lack of written regula- 
tions also enables the Board to decide 
cases in a completely arbitrary manner. 

During the actual parole hearings no 
brief is permitted to be presented by ei- 
ther the prisoner or the institution. Only 
the prisoner’s files, which in many cases 
are inconsistent or inaccurate, are re- 
viewed. In addition, no legal counsel may 
advise or represent the prisoner. 

When a decision is reached by the 
Board members, there is no argument, 
rationale, or justification presented. No 
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research division exists to review the 
Board’s decision, and recourse to the 
courts is practically impossible. 

Why have such arbitrary Parole Board 
operations been tolerated for so long? 
The primary reason is probably adminis- 
trative, judicial, and legislative apathy, 
coupled with a lack of public awareness 
of Parole Board procedures. 

The Parole Board will not change until 
the public becomes aware that the Board 
is its servant, the prisoner its trust, and 
that every man is entitled to justice. 


LEGISLATING AN END TO THE WEST 
COAST DOCK STRIKE; A REFINED 
PROPOSAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
continuation of the west coast dock strike 
is a matter of grave concern to us all, but 
particularly to those in Congress who, as 
I, bear the responsibility of represent- 
ing the people of the State of Hawaii, 
whose lifeline has been severed by this 
tieup. 

I was heartened, therefore, by the ap- 
pearances Friday before committees of 
both Houses of Congress, of representa- 
tives of the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion—PMA, and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union—ILWU. During those hearings, it 
appeared that Mr. Bridges of the ILWU, 
and Mr. Flynn of the PMA, were very 
close to total agreement. In fact, it was 
disclosed that virtually all of the major 
issues separating the parties had been 
resolved. Each side indicated some will- 
ingness to submit the remaining issues 
to binding arbitration. 

Perhaps Mr. Flynn and Mr, Bridges 
are at this very moment shaking hands 
across a table in San Francisco, sealing 
a final agreement to end the strike. But 
if they are not—and I have not been in- 
formed that such is the case—the Con- 
gress must exercise its responsibility and 
act quickly to settle this crippling dis- 
pute immediately and finally. 

As many Members know, 2 weeks ago 
I introduced an emergency resolution 
to accomplish that purpose. Its thrust 
was to get the ships moving again im- 
mediately, while bargaining continued 
for 30 days. In view of the publicly dis- 
closed closeness to settlement, I believe 
that this extension of bargaining time 
would permit the PMA and the ILWU to 
come to a voluntary agreement. If, how- 
ever, they were not able to agree, my res- 
olution provides for the invoking of the 
“final offer selection” process advo- 
cated by the administration in its perma- 
nent legislation to deal with transporta- 
tion strikes. 

Today I am introducing a revised res- 
olution, which clarifies my intent that 
the final offer selection device be applied 
only to those issues which remain in 
dispute at the time. In the current strike, 
agreement has been reached on the 
major issues: Wages, guaranteed mini- 
mum income, and the disposition of the 
$1 per ton royalty on container cargo 
not loaded by ILWU members. In view 
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of this substantial agreement, I believe 
that the resolution I am introducing to- 
day, providing that the final offer selector 
panel would decide only those issues 
which remain unresolved, offers the best 
solution. It provides latitude for the 
parties to come to a voluntary agreement, 
while insuring that the shipping so des- 
perately needed by much of America 
begins moving at once. It builds on the 
substantial progress made in recent days 
from the ongoing negotiations between 
the parties. It draws the parties closer 
together on those issues still in disagree- 
ment. Most importantly, it provides for 
a definite and complete end to the dock 
strike itself. 

Mr. Speaker, my resolution combines 
two of the three features that the Presi- 
dent asked for in submitting his request 
for permanent legislation for settling 
transportation strikes. Yet he and his 
representatives have eschewed both of 
these features—an additional cooling-off 
period and final offer selection—while 
opting for immediate compulsory arbi- 
tration, the single most distasteful depar- 
ture from the free-bargaining process in 
the views of both management and labor. 
Secretary of Labor Hodgson, speaking for 
the administration, has often expressed 
his preference for the final offer selec- 
tion method over compulsory arbitration. 

Why this sudden change in the admin- 
istration’s position? In his latest dock 
strike message to Congress, President 
Nixon rejected another cooling-off pe- 
riod, because it would increase “the un- 
certainties in foreign markets”; the final 
offer selection process, he argued, was 
unsatisfactory “because the parties have 
already been bargaining under different 
ground rules for many months.” But it 
should be clear, Mr. Speaker, that my 
resolution, by coupling these two proc- 
esses, eliminates the objections against 
both. 

Under my proposal there would be an 
additional 30-day cooling-off period, but 
there would be no uncertainty connected 
with it. If the parties were unable to 
agree voluntarily during that period, the 
automatic invoking of final offer selec- 
tion as to the unresolved issues would 
provide a definite settlement, without 
possibility of a resumption of the strike. 

Similarly, the parties would have a full 
month to negotiate before the “ground 
rules” called for the use of final offer se- 
lection. Bargainers would have ample op- 
portunity to adjust their respective strat- 
egies, if that was felt to be necessary. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the objections 
to more cooling-off time and to final of- 
fer selection, whatever their validity 
when considered separately, are com- 
pletely without substance when the two 
processes are combined in a single legis- 
lative proposal such as mine. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the parties 
reach a voluntary agreement, but that 
has not yet occurred. I regret that any 
legislation is needed, but such a need is 
evident. And it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to legislate wisely, even when 
we must legislate in haste. My resolution, 
I submit, assures a complete and final 
settlement, yet disturbs the free collec- 
tive bargaining process only so much as 
necessary to achieve that final settle- 
ment. 
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For the information and convenience 
of my colleagues, I include at this point 
the text of my revised resolution: 

H.J. Res. 1054 


Joint resolution to provide a procedure for 
settlement of the dispute on the Pacific 
coast and Hawaii among certain steamship 
companies and associated employers and 
certain employees 
Whereas there is a dispute between em- 

ployers (or associations by which such em- 

ployers are represented in collective-bargain- 
ing conferences) who are (1) steamship com- 
panies operating ships or employed as agents 
for ships engaged in service from or to Pacific 
coast or Hawaiian ports of the United States, 
(2) contracting stevedores, (3) contracting 
marine carpenters, (4) lighterage operators, 
or (5) other employers engaged in related or 
associated pier activities for ships engaged in 
service from or to Pacific coast or Hawaiian 
ports of the United States (hereafter called 

“employers”), and certain of the employees 

of such employers represented by the Inter- 

national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (hereafter called “Longshore- 
men’s Union”); and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in 
this dispute granted by the United States 

District Court, Northern District of Califor- 

nia, in the United States versus International 

Longshoremen's and Warehousemen’s Union 

et al., docket numbered C—17-1935-WTS, Oc- 

tober 6, 1971, expired on December 25, 1971, 

pursuant to the Labor-Management Rela- 

tions Act of 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 176- 

178); and 
Whereas all procedures for resolving such 

dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 

ment Relations Act, 1947, have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute; and 
Whereas a settlement has not been reached 
despite intensive mediation efforts; and 
Whereas there is a dispute, involving mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 

Helpers of America (hereafter called the 

Teamsters Union) employed by some of the 

above employers and by other employers en- 

gaged in activities related to the maritime, 
stevedoring, and pier work described above, 
concerning the assignment and performance 
of such work; and 

Whereas a dispute in Hawali, involving 
certain employers engaged in activities re- 
lated to maritime, stevedoring, and pier work 
described above and certain of their employ- 
ees represented by the Longshoremen’s Un- 
ion and the Teamsters Union, threatens to 
disrupt essential transportation services for 
that State and to endanger the health and 
safety of its citizens; and 

Whereas these disputes are closely related 
to and a portion of the dispute on the Paci- 
fic coast; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national inter- 
est, including the national health and safe- 
ty, that essential transportation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergen- 
cy measures are essential to continuity of 
essential transportation services affected by 
this dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That imme- 

diately upon the enactment of this resolu- 

tion the Attorney General shall petition any 
district court of the United States having 
jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin the 
continuation of any strike or lockout aris- 
ing out of a dispute between the Pacific 

Maritime Association and the International 

Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

The Court shall have jurisdiction to issue 

such an injunction, and to make such other 

orders as may be appropriate, if it deter- 
mines such strike or lockout meets the cri- 
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teria set forth in section 208(a) (1) and (il) 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947. Such injunction may be issued for a 
period not to exceed thirty days. Upon the 
settlement of such dispute, the Attorney 
General shall move the court to discharge 
the injunction, which motion shall then be 
granted and the injunction discharged. 

Sec. 2. If no settlement is reached prior 
to the twenty-fifth day after the issuance 
of an injunction obtained pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 of this resolution, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall petition the district court involved 
to extend the injunction then in effect for 
an additional thirty days following its orig- 
inal expiration date, Upon settlement of the 
dispute, the Attorney General shall move the 
court to discharge the injunction, which 
motion shall then be granted and the in- 
junction discharged. 

Sec. 3. (a)(1) If no settlement has been 
reached by the thirty-first day following the 
issuance of the original injunction, the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall direct each party to 
submit to him within three days a final of- 
fer as to all unresolved issues and a full and 
complete statement covering all issues upon 
which agreement has been reached, 

(2) If any of the parties refuses to submit 
a final offer, as described in subsection (a) 
(i) of this section, the last offer, if any, as 
to each unresolved issue made by such party 
during previous bargaining shall be deemed 
that party's final offer. 

(3) Any offer submitted by a party pur- 
suant to this section, together with those 
issues with respect to which agreement has 
been reached by the parties, must constitute 
a complete collective-bargaining agreement 
and resolve all the issues involved in the dis- 
pute, and must propose a contract period of 
not less than eighteen months’ duration. 

(b) The Secretary, upon receipt of such 
final offers from both parties, shall transmit 
them, one to the other, at the same time, 
and parties shall bargain collectively for a 
period of five consecutive days after they 
receive the other party’s final offer as to un- 
resolved issues. The Secretary may act as 
mediator during the period of the final offer 
selection proceedings. 

(c) If no settlement has been reached be- 
fore the end of the period described in sub- 
section (b) of this section, the Secretary 
shall appoint a special panel of three im- 
partial members to act as the final offer 
selector. 

(d) No person who has a pecuniary or other 
interest in any organization of employees or 
employers or employers’ organizations which 
are involved in the dispute shall be appointed 
to such panel. 

(e) If a settlement is reached by the par- 
ties to the dispute at any time prior to the 
panel’s selection of a final offer as prescribed 
below, the panel shall adjourn its proceedings 
and report to the Secretary within five days 
the fact that a settlement has been reached 
and the terms of such settlement. 

(f) The panel shall at no time engage in 
an effort to mediate or otherwise settle the 
dispute in any manner other than that pre- 
scribed by this section. 

(g) From the time of appointment by the 
Secretary until such time as the panel makes 
its selection, there shall be no communica- 
tion by the members of the panel with third 
parties concerning recommendations for set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

(h) Beginning with the direction of the 
Secretary to submit final offers as to un- 
resolved issues and until the panel makes its 
selection and the final agreement is signed. 
there shall be no change, except by agreement 
of the parties, In the terms and conditions of 
employment. In no instance shall such period 
exceed thirty days. 

(i) The panel shall not compromise or alter 
the final offer that it selects. Selection of a 
final offer shall be based on the content of 
the final offer and no consideration shall be 
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given to, nor shall any evidence be received 
concerning, the collective bargaining as to 
the unresolved issues in this dispute, in- 
cluding offers of settlement not contained in 
the final offers, The panel shall, however, in 
order to ascertain the completeness of the 
final offers submitted for selection, deter- 
mine which of the issues have been agreed 
upon by the parties, and are therefore out- 
side the scope of such final offers. 

(j) The panel shall, upon concurrence of 
two or more of its members, select what it 
deems to be the most reasonable of the 
final offers submitted by the parties. The 
panel may, in reaching its decision, take 
into account the following factors: 

(1) past collective-bargaining contracts 
between the parties including the bargaining 
that led up to such contracts; 

(2) comparison of wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of employment of the employees in- 
volved, with wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment of other employees doing com- 
parable work, giving consideration to fac- 
tors peculiar to the industry involved; 

(3) comparison of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment as reflected in indus- 
tries in general, and in the same or similar 
industry; 

(4) security and tenure of employment 
with due regard for the effect of technologi- 
cal changes on manning practices or on the 
utilization of particular occupations; and 

(5) the public interest, and any other fac- 
tors normally considered in the determina- 
tion of wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

(k) The final offer selected by the panel, 
together with its findings as to issues on 
which agreement had been reached by the 
parties, shall be transmitted immediately to 
the Secretary, who shall issue an order re- 
quiring the parties to accept and sign as the 
final contract between them the selected of- 
fer as to the unresolved issues, together with 
the agreement previously reached on all 
other issues. The Secretary shall immediately 
transmit a copy of such order, together with 
the final contract to each of the parties. 

(1) The determination by the panel shall 
be conclusive unless found arbitrary and 
capricious by the district court which 
granted the injunction pursuant to section 1 
of this resolution. 

(m) If any of the parties refuse to sign 
the final agreement as selected by the panel 
within twenty-four hours after the issu- 
ance of the Secretary’s order, the Attorney 
General shall immediately petition the dis- 
trict court which issued the injunction pur- 
Suant to section 1 of this resolution, to en- 
join the further refusal by the party or 
parties to sign the agreement as provided 
in the Secretary's order, The court shall 
have jurisdiction to issue such an injunc- 
tion, if it determines that the strike or lock- 
out still meets the criteria set forth in sec- 
tion 208(a) (i) and (ii) of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relation Act of 1947. 

(n) The following rules of procedures 
shall be applicable to the panel's functions 
under this subsection: 

(1) Norice or Heartnc.—Upon appoint- 
ment by the Secretary, the panel shall 
promptly notify and inform the parties of 
the time, place, and nature of the hearings, 
and the matters to be covered therein. 

(2) HEARING TO BE PuBLIC.—The panel 
shall hold public meetings, unless it deter- 
mines private hearings are necessary in the 
interest of national security, or unless the 
parties agree to present their positions in 
writing. The record made at such hearings 
shall include all documents, statements, ex- 
hibits and briefs which may be submitted, 
together with the stenographic record. The 
panel shall have authority for the conduct 
of an orderly public hearing. The panel may 
exclude persons other than the parties at 
any time when in its judgment the expedi- 
tious Inquiry into the dispute so requires, 
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(3) PARTICIPATION BY THE PANEL IN THE 
Heartnc.—The panel, or any member thereof, 
may, on its own initiative at such hearing, 
call witnesses and introduce documentary 
evidence, and may participate in the exami- 
nation of witnesses for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the hearing or eliciting material 
facts. 

(4) PARTICIPATION BY THE PARTIES IN HEAR- 
ING.—The parties or their representatives 
shall be given reasonable opportunity (A) 
to be present in person at every stage of the 
hearing; (B) to be represented adequately; 
(C) to present orally or otherwise any mate- 
rial evidence relevant to the issues; (D) to 
ask questions of the opposing party or wit- 
ness relating to evidence offered or state- 
ments made by the party or witness at the 
hearing, unless it is clear that the questions 
have no material bearing on the credibility 
of that party or witness on the issues in the 
case; and (E) to present to the panel oral 
or written argument on the issues. 

(5) SreNocRaPHIC Recorps.—An official 
stenographic record of the proceedings shall 
be made. A copy of the record shall be avail- 
able for inspection by the parties. 

(6) RULES or Evinence.—The hearing may 
be conducted informally. The receipt of evi- 
dence at the hearing need not be governed 
by the common law rules of evidence. 

(7) REQUESTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF EvI- 
DENCE.—The panel shall have the power to 
subpena. It shall request the parties to pro- 
duce any evidence it deems relevant to the 
issues. Such evidence should be obtained 
through the voluntary compliance of the 
parties, if possible. 

Sec, 4. (a) The panel established under 
section 3 of this resolution may act by ma- 
jority vote. 

(b) A vacancy on the panel shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining members to 
exercise all of the powers of the panel. In 
case of a vacancy due to death or resigna- 
tion, the Secretary may appoint a successor 
to fill such vacancy. 

(c) Members of the panel shall receive 
compensation at a rate of up to the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for GS-18 when en- 
gaged in the work of the panel as prescribed 
by this resolution, including traveltime, and 
shall be allowed travel expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Fed- 
eral Government service employed intermit- 
tently and receiving compensation on a per 
diem, when actually employed, basis. 

(d) For the purposes of carrying out its 
functions under this resolution the panel is 
authorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, and 
allow them while away from their homes or 
regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Fed- 
eral Government service employed intermit- 
tently, while so employed. 

Sec. 5 Derrnirions.—(a) The term “Sec- 
retary” when used in this resolution refers 
to the Secretary of Labor. 

(b) The term “parties” wherever used in 
this resolution shall mean the parties who 
were under the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court, Northern District of 
California, in United States versus Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, et al., docket numbered C-17-1935- 
WTS, October 6, 1971, who have not settled 
their dispute prior to the enactment of this 
resolution, 

Src. 6. APPROPRIATIONS.—There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 

Src. 7. SEPARABILITY.—If any provision of 
this resolution, or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstance, 
shall be held invalid, then the remainder 
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of this resolution, or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby, but shall re- 
main valid and in full force. 

Sec. 8. EFFECTIVE Date.—This resolution 
shall take effect immediately upon its en- 
actment and the legality of any action au- 
thorized herein and taken thereafter shall 
be governed by the Act regardless of when 
such action is initiated. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PRESIDENT’S 
PEACE PROPOSAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s new peace proposals were 
dramatically revealed on nationwide tele- 
vision, disclosing a series of secret nego- 
tiations in Paris between Henry Kissin- 
ger, the President’s national security ad- 
viser, and North Vietnam’s chief negotia- 
tors, 

THE PROPOSAL 

The President’s proposal includes a 
total cease-fire throughout Indochina, 
the withdrawal of all United States and 
allied forces from Vietnam within 6 
months of North Vietnam’s acceptance of 
the proposal and a political solution 
which includes three elements: a new 
presidential election in South Vietnam; 
an agreement by President Thieu to re- 
sign his office 1 month before the new 
election; and the creation of an inde- 
pendent body representing all political 
forces in South Vietnam, including the 
National Liberation Front, to organize 
and run the election. 

Under the proposal, North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam would agree to re- 
lease all prisoners of war captured 
throughout Indochina, with the exchange 
of prisoners carried out in tandem with 
the troop withdrawals. 

This new proposal, now placed before 
the Paris Conference for discussion, is 
the first new proposal for a general set- 
tlement submitted to the Conference by 
the United States since October 8, 1969. 

THE REACTION 


Although North Vietnam’s statement 
did not formally reject the proposals, it 
did denounce them and made plain that 
the new proposals are unacceptable. 

Most observers believe the North Viet- 
namese will not accept the President’s 
proposal because of their deep suspicions 
of the electoral process and their belief 
that the existing South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment would influence the outcome de- 
spite any safeguards the allies offered to 
assure an independent election. 

Although it is doubtful that the Presi- 
dent has succeeded in shoving Vietnam 
into the background as a campaign is- 
sue, he probably made some political 
points with his new proposal. The dis- 
closure makes the Nixon record on ne- 
gotiations clearer and better. The plan, 
at least for Americans, is fair and just, 
with free elections, international super- 
vision. Thieu stepping down, and a cease- 
fire. As expected, the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress strongly endorsed the 
President's position and even some of 
the aspiring Democratic Presidential 
candidates declined to attack him. None- 
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theless, if the proposal is not accepted by 
North Vietnam, and it does not appear 
as if it will be, and the war drags on, it 
will undoubtedly be a political issue in 
November. 
ISSUE CLARIFIED 

More than anything else, the disclo- 
sures surrounding the proposal illustrate 
that the critical barrier to settlement of 
the Vietnamese war is: Who will even- 
tually control South Vietnam? This po- 
litical issue has caused the deadlock in 
the secret negotiations. The military 
questions, including a date for U.S. troop 
withdrawals and the release of American 
prisoners, apparently are negotiable on 
both sides, but the political issue is not. 

The Vietnamese have reiterated their 
insistence that the two basic conditions 
for settlement are fixing a date for total 
U.S. military pullout and the withdrawal 
of all support for the Thieu regime. 
WHY WERE SECRET NEGOTIATIONS DISCLOSED? 


One question after the President’s 
speech was why he revealed the secret 
proposals at this time. Such a move will, 
after all, cut off, at least, temporarily, 
the President's most productive channel 
of communication with North Vietnam. 
Apparently it was done at this time: 
First, to end, or at least reduce, domes- 
tic disharmony by demonstrating the 
administration’s good faith; second, to 
try to end criticism at home, especially 
from the President’s political critics, who 
have intensified their attacks recently; 
third, to shift the onus of the stalemate 
to North Vietman; fourth, to create a 
climate at home that would accept stiff 
retaliatory attacks to any North Viet- 
namese offensive; fifth, because the U.S. 
negotiators feel that the private contacts 
had reached a point of diminishing re- 
turns; and sixth, because the hope that 
the public disclosures might force North 
Vietnam to consider the plan on a more 
urgent basis. 

The President’s proposal may also help 
his China trip. Now that he has made a 
public offer to withdraw all American 
troops from Indochina, and even though 
the offer may not be accepted, it will help 
create a better atmosphere for success- 
ful discussions with the Chinese. The 
very prompt denunciation of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals by the North Vietnam- 
ese, however, suggests that the President 
will not find the solution to Vietnam in 
Peking. Dr. Kissinger said: 

We expect to settle this war with Hanoi, 
not with Moscow and not with Peking. 

As mentioned, the President’s propo- 
sal also puts him in a stronger position to 
counter the expected enemy offensive, 
which is expected soon. Having put forth 
a comprehensive peace proposal and ap- 
parently created a climate at home that 
will permit stiff retaliatory action, he is 
now in a position to strike back at any 
enemy offensive in the next few weeks 
and blame the North Vietnamese for 
choosing war instead of peace. 

HANO!’S RECORD 

Hanoi’s record in these negotiations 
looks bad. They agreed to secret talks, 
and then made a public proposal. Their 
proposal separated political and military 
issues, and later were linked in another 
proposal. They accused President Nixon 
of not responding to their proposal, when 
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he had done so in private, and then they 
refused to respond to his proposal. Their 
terms hardened as the negotiations pro- 
gressed, insisting that the United States 
overthrow the Thieu government. They 
come off as tough, determined negotia- 
tors, willing to exploit every opportunity, 
including the American prisoners of war, 
and willing to play skillfully to their ad- 
vantage the sentiments for peace in this 
country. 

The lesson from this record is clear. 
Hanoi is not interested in either a fair 
settlement or “looking good.” They want 
a unified Vietnam under their control. 

THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CRITICS 


After the President’s disclosure, the 
principal complaint of his critics was 
that he failed to make a straightforward 
offer of a withdrawal date in exchange 
solely for the release of prisoners. The 
President did disclose a proposal made 
to the North Vietnamese on May 31, 1971, 
under which the United States would 
agree to a deadline for the withdrawal 
of all American forces in exchange for 
the release of all prisoners of war and 
a cease-fire, 

At the next meeting on June 26, the 
North Vietnamese rejected the American 
offer, insisting that any settlement had 
to include political elements. 

The President, thus, has not offered a 
simple withdrawal of American forces in 
return for prisoners of war. He tied 
withdrawal to the acceptance of a cease- 
fire throughout Indochina. The Com- 
munists oppose this because, in their 
view, under existing conditions, total 
cease-fire would simply solidify Saigon’s 
political control over most of the South 
Vietnamese population. They see a sim- 
ple cease-fire as the same as losing the 
war because it requires them to give up 
their struggle to achieve their goal. The 
Communists have proposed a partial 
cease-fire between their troops and with- 
drawing allied forces, but it would take 
effect only after a political settlement was 
reached. 

The President responds to his critics 
by saying that his proposal for a fixed 
date of withdrawal, a cease-fire, and an 
exchange of prisoners was rejected by 
the Communists, not because there was 
an objection to a cease-fire, but on the 
grounds that there must be a political 
solution in Indochina alongside a mili- 
tary solution. He also says that although 
his proposal is complex, with provisions 
for a political and military settlement, 
he is prepared to revert at any time to 
the simpler proposition offered in the 
private talks on May 31, for a withdrawal 
of American troops unilaterally in return 
for a cease-fire and an exchange of 
prisoners. 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The apparent failure of the President’s 
peace proposal to break the deadlock 
raises the question as to what happens 
next. Administration spokesmen have 
been reluctant to speculate on the future. 
The President said that the only alter- 
native is to continue the Vietnamization 
program, which means that American 
troop withdrawals will go on and so will 
periodic bombing of North Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia. 

The hope, of course, is that the Presi- 
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dent’s revised proposals, and the spirit in 
which they were offered, will serve as a 
beginning point for what could become 
the first real bargaining since the frus- 
trating negotiations at Paris began 3 
years ago. 

The hopeful view is that the wide gap 
between the two sides on the political 
questions has been narrowed. The Presi- 
dent made a major concession by offering 
the resignation of President Thieu 1 
month before the supervised elections. 
Even though the North Vietnamese are 
suspicious of these elections, especially 
when the President suggested that a 
Thieu supporter, the chairman of the 
senate, should head the caretaker gov- 
ernment, the timing of Mr. Thieu’s de- 
parture is surely negotiable, as is the 
makeup of the electoral commission. The 
President has made a proposal which 
could lead to a change of government in 
South Vietnam. There is room for nego- 
tiation on the political arrangements, the 
cease-fire, the withdrawal of troops, and 
the exchange of prisoners. The proposal 
at least begins to focus on the central 
issue of how power is to be exercised in 
South Vietnam when the war is over. 

This hopeful view emphasizes that the 
Thieu government is growing stronger, 
its economy improving, its military able 
to maintain security, and Hanoi will want 
to negotiate now rather than later. 

The pessimistic view is that the dis- 
cussions haye only emphasized that the 
North Vietnamese are adamant on gain- 
ing political control of South Vietnam, 
and anything less than assurance of a 
takeover will not be acceptable to them. 
They have sought that goal for over 30 
years and they are not about to give up 
now. They want to drive out all the 
foreign soldiers and unify the nation 
under the control of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam. 

In this view, Hanoi just does not have 
much reason to negotiate. If they with- 
stood everything that South Vietnam 
could offer, when it had the help of 550,- 
000 Americans and all kinds of extra fire- 
power and mobility, they can certainly 
do better after the Americans are gone, 
taking most of their helicopters and guns 
with them. And no matter how success- 
ful Vietnamization may be, the improve- 
ment of Saigon’s fighting capabilities 
will not offset the American withdrawal. 
As one American analyst put it: 


Why should the North Vietnamese com- 
promise. Instead they will just wait. 


In the long run, the North Vietnamese 
appear to have great leverage. The U.S. 
military effort is declining, and even 
large amounts of U.S. assistance to South 
Vietnam will not be acceptable to a na- 
tion that wants to forget this war. U.S. 
bargaining power recedes with its declin- 
ing military power. 

But, the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, although plagued with problems, 
is not near collapse and their military 
power is no pushover for a war-weary 
North Vietnam. 

The effect, then, of the negotiating 
deadlock is that the war will go on, Each 
side has presented the other with unac- 
ceptable demands. Hanoi wants the 
United States to get out, take everything 
with them, and stop all aid to South 
Vietnam. The United States wants Hanoi 
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to stop fighting, withdraw its troops, give 
up the goal it has sought for decades, and 
enter into an election they feel will be 
controlled by Thieu's agents. 

Somehow, this frustrating war must 
end. I do not see how unless we set a date 
for withdrawal and end our military 
activity, and unless Hanoi returns our 
POW’s as we withdraw and refrains from 
attacking our forces as they withdraw. 
We should also press South Vietnam to 
work out a political accommodation with 
North Vietnam. 

This may leave most questions un- 
answered, including the central one of 
who controls South Vietnam, but it would 
permit the process of accommodation in 
South Vietnam to begin in earnest. 


COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF 
CRIME 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. ST GERMAIN) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, our 
present system of justice has tragically 
neglected the innocent victims of violent 
crime. In an effort to relieve this need- 
less suffering, I have introduced the Vic- 
tims of Crime Act of 1972. 

This legislation is designed to help the 
ordinary people who suffer personal in- 
juries and monetary losses as a result of 
robberies, assaults, and other criminal 
acts. I am thinking of the owner of the 
corner grocery store who was robbed and 
beaten in a holdup. His day’s receipts are 
gone. He is out of work for 2 or 3 weeks 
from his injuries. He has doctor bills and 
he is losing money, because there is no 
one else in the family who can run the 
store. 

I am thinking about the grandmother 
who was knocked to the ground and 
broke her hip when her purse was 
snatched. Her monthly retirement check 
is gone and she has no money to pay the 
rent or buy groceries for herself and her 
husband. Her medicare benefits will not 
cover all the hospital bills. 

I am thinking about the two police- 
men who were shot down on a sidewalk 
in New York last week; their families 
deserve some kind of assistance. 

And what about the firemen who was 
paralyzed from the neck down when his 
truck overturned on the way to a false 
alarm? Or the families of those guards 
who were killed during the Attica prison 
riot last summer? 

I am thinking about the unsuspecting 
victim of rape, the ghetto dweller and the 
surburbanite who have been victimized 
by unknown hoodlums. 

These are the innocent victims of vio- 
lent crime. It could happen to anyone. 

The intense public concern about the 
nationwide increase in crimes of violence 
has focused attention on the criminal. 
But the victim of these crimes, who has 
suffered painful personal injuries—and 
even death—through no fault of his own, 
has been forgotten. 

The facts show that this public con- 
cern has ignored the basic problems: The 
victims are unable to bear the burden 
of serious financial losses without undue 
hardships; the offenders, when appre- 
hended and convicted, are often not fi- 
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nancially responsible; there are a grow- 
ing number of crimes directed against 
public safety officers, including police- 
men, firemen, and prison guards. 

In short, society has failed miserably 
in its obligation to provide basic protec- 
tion for its citizens, and thus has an ob- 
ligation to compensate them for its fail- 
ure. 

The effect this failure is having on the 
attitudes of many Americans was pin- 
pointed in a 1965 report by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice: 

Every American is, in a sense, a victim of 
crime. Some have been impelled to uproot 
themselves and find new homes. Some have 
been afraid to use public streets and parks. 
Some have come to doubt the worth of a 
society in which so many people behave so 
badly. Some have become distrustful of the 
Government's ability, or even desire, to pro- 
tect them. Some have lapsed into the attitude 
that criminal behavior is normal human be- 
havior and consequently have become in- 
different to it, or have adopted it as a way 
to get ahead in life. Some have become sus- 
picious of those they consider to be respon- 
sible for crime: adolescents, or Negroes, or 
drug addicts or college students or demon- 
strators; policemen who fail to solve crimes; 
judges who pass lenient sentences or write 
decisions restricting the activities of police; 
or parole board that release prisoners who 
resume their criminal activities. 


It has been said that the institutions 
of justice have become more concerned 
with the protection of the rights of the 
criminal than the need for law and order 
in society. I believe a major liability of 
our present system of justice is its almost 
total failure to consider the plight of the 
innocent victim. 

The victim’s sole recourse, within our 
Federal jurisdiction, is to seek civil dam- 
ages against the guilty criminal. At best, 
this remedy has proved woefully inade- 
quate. 

The Federal Government has recog- 
nized its obligation to other innocent vic- 
tims: The disabled veteran, the aged, the 
unemployed, and the sick. Thus it logi- 
cally follows that the Government should 
fulfill its obligation to those persons who 
have suffered personal injuries through 
no fault of their own. 

The Victims of Crime Act of 1972 offers 
a practical and timetested plan to com- 
pensate victims of violent crime who 
have suffered serious financial hardship. 

In addition, this act provides life and 
disability insurance and a $50,000 death 
benefit for policemen, firemen, and other 
public safety officers who daily put their 
lives on the line for each of us. 

Compensation for victims of crime is 
not a new idea. It dates back 3,000 years 
to the Code of Hammurabi, a landmark 
of western civilization. In recent years 
crime compensation has proved quite 
successful since the first program was 
established in New Zealand in 1963. Simi- 
lar programs have been adopted in Eng- 
land, 1964; Canada, 1967; Sweden, 1971; 
and seven of our 50 States: California, 
1965; Hawaii, 1967; New York, 1966; 
Massachusetts, 1967; Maryland, 1968; 
Nevada, 1969; and New Jersey, 1971. 
Canada is also studying a uniform Fed- 
eral statute. 

Under title I of the proposed Victims 
of Crime Act of 1972, victims must have 
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incurred a minimum loss of either $100 
or 2 weeks continuous earnings, reported 
the crime to police within 72 hours, and 
suffered serious financial hardship to be 
eligible for compensation. Claims must 
be filed within 1 year of the crime. Over- 
all recovery is limited to a maximum of 
$50,000, based on financial need. 

Federal law enforcement officials would 
be required to inform victims of their 
right to apply for compensation, just as 
criminals are now advised of their legal 
rights. 

Payments from life, health or disabil- 
ity insurance from the offender or from 
similar sources would be deducted from 
the Federal compensation award. When 
an offender has been convicted, the court 
could authorize that part of his fine be 
paid to the Federal Criminal Victim In- 
demnity Board. This fund would be used 
to help pay compensation to the victims. 

Compensation claims would be heard 
by a three-member Federal Crimes Com- 
pensation Board. Its jurisdiction would 
be limited to the area of primary Federal 
police power, chiefly the special mari- 
time and territorial jurisdictions of the 
United States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The second part of title I would pro- 
vide Federal matching grants to States 
for up to 75 percent of the cost of similar 
compensation programs. 

Experience has shown that initial con- 
cerns about fraud and excessive cost are 
not a problem, due to very careful in- 
vestigation of each claim. 

Title II would establish Federal-State 
group life insurance and disability in- 
surance programs for public safety of- 
ficers. The insurance would become 
effective the day this act becomes law. 

Many States and cities provide no such 
insurance, or else none is available at 
reasonable rates which public safety of- 
ficers can afford. 

Under title II, each public safety of- 
ficer would be entitled to coverage equal 
to his annual salary plus $2,000, with 
minimum coverage of $10,000. Coverage 
would apply on or off the job, with 
double indemnity for accidental loss. The 
Federal Government would pay 25 per- 
cent of the premium. 

Existing law enforcement grants could 
be used to establish statewide group life, 
accidental death or disability insurance 
programs. for public safety officers. The 
Federal Government could establish a 
direct life insurance program if the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
determined that commercial insurance or 
State or local plans did not provide in- 
surance at a cost comparable with other 
occupations, discounting the high risk 
factor. 

Title II would provide a direct, mini- 
mum $50,000 death benefit to the spouse 
or dependents of a public safety officer 
killed in the line of duty within the last 
5 years. This payment would be made in- 
dependent of compensation in title I or 
title II. Payment would also be made for 
loss of limb or sight. No individual con- 
tribution would be required. 

During the past 9 years, programs to 
compensate victims of crime have proved 
very effective in responding to the needs 
of the victims. In addition they have 
significantly helped to increase coopera- 
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tion between citizens and police. And I 
believe this is the real key to reducing 
crime. 

Typical of the response to these pro- 
grams have been these reactions from 
the New York Compensation Board’s 1970 
annual report: 

Crime compensation programs aid in the 
prosecution of criminals, When a victim is 
fairly treated by society, he certainly is more 
willing to cooperate with the law enforce- 
ment officials. 


A letter from a victim noted: 


It is indeed gratifying to find someone does 
care, 


The English compensation board, in 
its 1970 report to Parliament, noted: 

It is true that many of the applications 
submitted related to comparatively minor 
injuries and the compensation is corres- 
pondingly small. But no one who is called to 
deal with those cases in which a blameless 
victim has been seriously disabled, some- 
times for life, or those cases in which the 
elderly and infirm have suffered injury and 
shock, can fail to deeply appreciate what a 
worthwhile part is played in the full ad- 
ministration of justice by the power to 
award compensation. 


NO DEBT CEILING INCREASE WITH- 
OUT TAX REFORM DIRECTIVE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon, faced with $90 billion of budget- 
ary deficits during the 3 fiscal years 
1971-73, has asked Congress for a $50 
billion increase in the debt limit. The 
Ways and Means Committee has re- 
ported to the floor a bill to increase the 
limit by $20 billion, with a suggestion to 
come back for the remaining $30 billion 
before June 30. 

During my 17 years in Congress, most 
of them under Republican Presidents, I 
have been faithfully voting for requested 
increases in the debt limitation. 

Throughout this period, I have seen 
the Federal revenues erode, particularly 
in the last 3 years. While the progressive 
Federal income tax has been reduced by 
$22 billion a year since 1968, regressive 
Federal and State payroll, sales, and 
property taxes have greatly increased. 

As a result, income shares in this coun- 
try are being distorted in favor of the 
well to do. For 1967, the most recent 
year for which figures are available, the 
lowest one-fifth of American families 
received 3.2 percent of the national in- 
come, the highest fifth, 45.8 percent. The 
top 1 percent of American families re- 
ceived 6.8 percent of the national in- 
come—more than twice that of the low- 
est 20 percent. The spread between rich 
and poor since 1967 is getting worse, due 
to increased unemployment and the re- 
ductions in the progressive income tax. 
Of the tax cuts in the period 1964-73, 
for example, those in the $3,000 to $5,000 
income bracket got 12.9 percent of the 
cuts, those in the $10,000 to $20,000 
bracket got 29.6 percent of the cuts, and 
those in the $20,000 to $50,000 bracket 
got 10.3 percent of the cuts. 

This steady erosion of progressive tax- 
ation, and increase in regressive taxa- 
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tion, explains why we have today almost 
6 percent unemployment and a $39 bil- 
lion fiscal 1972 deficit. 

Loopholes in the Federal income, 
estate, and gift tax system are largely 
responsible for our inequitable Federal 
tax system. If 112 income taxpayers with 
earnings of more than $200,000 never- 
theless escaped any Federal income tax- 
ation whatever in 1970, it is obvious that 
the average taxpayer—with an income 
between $5,000 and $15,000 a year—has 
to pay just that much more. 

The money that is given away to tax- 
payers who do not need it by the loop- 
holes performs little or no job-creating 
function. Typically, it goes into bidding 
up the price of assets such as real estate 
or stocks, or into foreign investment and 
speculation. 

Indeed, some of the loopholes undoubt- 
edly cost jobs. Thus, the crazy-quilt capi- 
tal gains tax system results in a misallo- 
cation of capital resources that actually 
reduces employment. Still other loop- 
holes—such as the system of allowing an 
American corporation to deduct a for- 
eign business tax at approximately dou- 
ble the rate it can deduct a business tax 
imposed by one of the 50 States—in- 
duce a corporation to develop job-creat- 
ing industry abroad, rather than here. 

The upcoming fiscal 1973 deficit of $25 
billion could be reduced substantially by 
plugging Federal tax loopholes, without 
hurting economic growth in the least. Re- 
ducing our unnecessary and staggering 
budget deficits would restore confidence 
in the international dollar as well. 

Yet nothing is done about closing the 
loopholes. Loophole plugging is no easy 
political act. One thing that is very clear 
is that only firm leadership by the ad- 
ministration can lobby such a bill 
through the Congress. Yet the adminis- 
tration will not act. Its spokesmen as 
recently as last week proclaimed that 
they had no intention of moving to plug 
any loopholes. 

Are those in Congress who believe that 
the loopholes must be plugged helpless? 
Must they automatically ratify the Presi- 
dent’s request for an increase in the debt, 
without asking that he take steps in good 
faith to diminish the deficit and thus the 
need for an increase? 

We think not. We intend to do every- 
thing we can to attach to the current 
legislation raising the debt limitation an 
instruction to the President to prepare 
and bring to the Congress no later than 
May 1, 1972, a comprehensive program 
for plugging loopholes in the income, es- 
tate, and gift tax system. Such a time- 
table would permit favorable action on 
the loophole-plugging program in this 
session of the Congress. 

I hope that the House Ways and Means 
Committee will accept this amendatory 
language, and that the Rules Committee 
will make it in order. 

If not, we shall attempt to attach the 
amendment on the House floor. The first 
crucial vote will come on the motion on 
the previous question on the adoption of 
a closed rule. A “no” vote on the previ- 
ous question—a vote to permit the tax 
reform amendment to be brought up— 
will be a vote in favor of tax reform. If 
this fails, a vote against the debt ceil- 
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ing increase will be a second vote in 
favor of tax reform. Should the debt ceil- 
ing increase be voted down, it could be 
easily resurrected and passed the next 
day if Mr. Nixon then indicated—as he 
would have to—that he would submit a 
tax reform program by May 1. Thus, we 
who vote for tax reform are not voting to 
bring the Federal Government to a halt. 
We are voting to compel Mr. Nixon to do 
what responsible government requires— 
take steps to diminish the size of the def- 
icit before we give him a blank check. 

I include an excellent article on tax 
reform by Leo Rennert of the McClatchy 
newspapers, which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 16, 1972, Sacramento Bee, and the 
text of the amendment we intend to of- 
fer to H.R. 12910, the debt ceiling in- 
crease legislation: 


Tax REFORM—Rickover Saw No Easy 
SOLUTION 


(By Leo Rennert) 


WasHıNGrToN.—"The events that led to the 
French Revolution can teach us a lesson,” 
the witness told the House Appropriations 
Committee behind closed doors .. . 

“In Louis XVI's time, the only way ordinary 
people could exert any control over their gov- 
ernment was by refusing to provide the 
money the king needed. 

“The parallel with our own situation today 
seems clear to me. 

“Iam not sure but that it is going to take 
some form of revolt by the majority of Amer- 
leans to bring us more equitable taxation.” 

If the speaker had been Jerry Rubin or 
even Ralph Nader, this would be familiar 
radical rhetoric. 

But addressing some of the most powerful 
men in Congress last May 11 was an esteemed 
friend of the Capitol Hill establishment, Vice 
Adm. Hyman Rickover. 

Once a year, the committee invites his views 
on defense topics and other matters he deems 
important. 

This time, however, his hosts seemed un- 
prepared for what turned out to be a slash- 
ing indictment of their own role in main- 
taining a privileged class through special tax 
favors. 

MIDDLE-CLASS REVOLT 


Warning that public “frustration and dis- 

illusionment” are reaching dangerous levels, 
Rickover recalled the French monarchy was 
overthrown when the middle class felt sim- 
ilarly helpless and aggrieved over money mat- 
ters. 
To replenish his treasury, Louis XVI con- 
vened a meeting of noblemen, clergy and 
popular representatives—only to be con- 
fronted by an ultimatum for radical reforms. 
Royal resistance sparked a revolt in which 
the king and Marie Antoinette eventually 
lost their heads to the guillotine. 

“I mention these well-known facts because 
I believe they remain relevant today,” Rick- 
over remarked. 

America, he said, may not have noblemen 
with fancy titles. But it does have “privileged 
segments of the population” who enjoy great 
wealth while bearing only a “small share of 
the burdens of citizenship.” 

Those in the top 1 per cent bracket, he 
noted, still have an income higher than those 
in the bottom 20 per cent—a pattern un- 
changed for the last 25 years. The top 5 per 
cent still make more than the bottom 40 per 
cent. 

“Capital gains, depletion allowances, and 
tax-free bonds provide loopholes for the up- 
per-class taxpayer who is able to take advan- 
tage of them,” Rickover declared. “The mid- 
dle classes rarely can.” 

Warming up to his topic, he called tax re- 
forms one of the most urgent tasks before 
Congress. 
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“No man who has an income of several 
million dollars a year should be allowed to 
pay little or no income tax,” he said. 

At stake, he stressed, is the durability of 
the American system itself. 


NO EASY WAY 


“Our officials should bear in mind that by 
this failure to carry out their responsibilities 
they are undermining the very system which 
has made it possible for them to attain to 
high position,” he remarked. 

As a realist, Rickover sees no easy path to 
tax reform. 

“Those who benefit most from present tax 
laws are also those best able to make large 
campaign contributions,” he observed. 

His assessment was correct. A few months 
later, Congress enacted a tax bill with vir- 
tually no reforms but plenty of new benefits 
for business and the affluent. 

The new measure will mean an income tax 
reduction over a three-year period of $872 
million for those in the $20,000-and-up 
bracket. 

Taxpayers in the $100,000-and-up category 
will enjoy a $95 million windfall during the 
same interval. 

True, low- and middle-income groups also 
were given reductions, 

But failure to close major loopholes coupled 
with new benefits for the rich assure a con- 
tinuation of whopping budget deficits in the 
next few years. In turn, this income drain is 
bound to intensify White House and congres- 
sional resistance to the funding of many do- 
mestic programs. 

And when the day of reckoning finally ar- 
rives and taxes have to be raised, it Is a safe 
bet that those who already bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden will be asked 
again to cough up some more. 

Trial balloons now emanating from the 
Nixon administration about a value-added 
levy—a form of national sales tax—follow a 
predictable pattern. 

Under the guise of relieving pressure from 
local property taxes for financing of public 
schools, Washington would come to the rescue 
with a new sales tax which could bring in as 
much as $20 billion a year. 

The new levy, of course, would not disturb 
those benefiting from tax loopholes. Their 
merry ride would continue without interup- 
tion. 

Interestingly, there would be no need for 
a national sales tax if many special tax breaks 
were eliminated. That kind of reform would 
be just as effective a revenue raiser—also in 
the range of $20 billion a year. 

At this stage, it appears likely that Con- 
gress will pass any significant tax legislation 
in an election year. 


“UNDESIRABLE TREND” 


A year hence, however, the prospects again 
will be strong that under the pressure of 
some fiscal crisis, reforms will be shelved and 
additional taxes imposed on those who al- 
ready pay more than their fair share. 

As Rep. Sam Gibbons, D-Fla., a maverick 
member of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, points out: 

“We are in the process of chipping away 
at our best tax, the income tax, both indi- 
vidual and corporate, and moving toward 
greater reliance on the Social Security tax 
and possibly a federal sales tax, 

“This is an undesirable trend.” 

Gibbons estimates the last two tax bills 
approved by Congress will mean a revenue 
loss of $170 billion during the period 1969- 
1980 and wonders who will end up paying the 
piper. 

Rep. Henry Reuss, D-Wisc., another in a 
small band of reformers, warns: 

“We are faced with a fiscal situation where 
revenues are going to be drastically too low 
for needs, or budgetary deficits too high for 
a sound economy, or both.” 

Yet, he notes, more than 100 taxpayers 
with incomes of more than $200,000 paid no 
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federal income taxes in 1970—a year after 
passage of the 1969 Tax “Reform” Act! 

Three persons in the $1 million-and-up 
bracket, he adds, also managed a free tax 
ride in 1970. 

Reuss estimates a “sensible” loophole- 
plugging reform bill could raise $20 to $30 
billion a year. 


MOSS COSPONSORS BILL 


“Ever since 1954 the federal revenue sys- 
tem’s progressiveness has been progressively 
impaired,” he complains. 

To reverse the trend, California Rep. James 
C. Corman, D-Los Angeles County, is push- 
ing legislation to close up to $20 billion a 
year in loopholes, 

Rep. John Moss, D-Sacramento, an op- 
ponent of the value-added tax who voted 
again the 1969 and 1971 tax bills, is a co- 
sponsor, 

But there is no sign of any interest on the 
part of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Chairman Wilbur Mills, D-Ark., who 
usually controls the fate of tax legislation on 
Capitol Hill, 

Mills converted the 1969 tax “reform” bill 
into a tax reduction bill and readily went 
along with the White House last year in 
pushing through more tax cuts. Like Presi- 
dent Nixon, he thinks economic and social 
gains should be achieved primarily by stimu- 
lating the private sector of the economy. 

This leaves the Democratic presidential 
ticket in 1972 as the only potential source for 
any momentum on tax reform. 

Economist John Kenneth Galbraith sug- 
gests that liberals evaluate Democratic con- 
tenders in upcoming primaries largely on the 
basis of their readiness to seek elimination of 
tax loopholes. 

Like Rickover, he thinks the problem is 
urgent, the present system a scandal and 
time a dwindling commodity. 

When the admiral testified before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Rep. Daniel Flood, 
D-Pa., sought to soften his warning about a 
burgeoning taxpayers’ revolt. 

“You are using the term in a philosophical 
sense,” he suggested. 

“Yes, sir,” Rickover replied. Then he add- 
ed: “But in a few years it may be a fact.” 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 12910 
On page 1, line 3, insert “Src. 1" before the 
word “That”. 
On page 1, following line 8, add the fol- 
l : 
“Sec. 2. In order to provide guidance con- 
cerning future revenues for Congress to con- 
sider in advance of any request for a further 
increase in the public debt limit, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to Congress, not later than 
May 1, 1972, a comprehensive tax reform pro- 
posal to close loopholes in the Federal in- 
come, estate, and gift tax system.” 


REFORM OF OUR JUVENILE AND 
ADULT PRISONS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Pepper) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
submit the final five segments of the 
Washington Post series of articles en- 
titled “The Shame of the Prisons.” In 
these, Post Writer Ben H. Bagdikian ex- 
amines the juvenile prisons, the Federal 
Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. 
Va., the drive for inmates’ rights, and 
Mr. Bagdikian’s own thoughts of what 
needs to be done to shift the emphasis 
from punishment to rehabilitation of 
the sentenced offender. In addition, Re- 
porter Leon Dash authored the sixth 
article in the series entitled “Rehabilita- 
tion: A Frayed Hope,” which concen- 
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trates on the correctional program of 
the District of Columbia. 

Before inserting these exemplary ar- 
ticles into the Recorp, I would like to 
take a moment to comment on juvenile 
prisons, 

With several other members of the 
Select Committee on Crime, I traveled to 
five States and personally visited seven 
juvenile correctional institutions in the 
summer of 1970. What I learned was 
truly startling. 

Money, for example, is of secondary 
importance to trained personnel in work- 
ing with juvenile offenders. How else can 
you explain the fact that one institution 
we surveyed spent $13,000 per boy and 
was plagued by a rate of recidivism of 
at least 60 percent whereas another—at 
Red Wing, Minn.—spent $7,600 per boy 
and boasted a recidivism rate of 19 per- 
cent. 

Beyond the statistics, there was an air 
of excitement and sense of accomplish- 
ment and participation at the Minnesota 
School that was lacking at any of the 
other six institutions we visited. 

What is particularly sad is the fact 
that what they are doing at Red Wing, 
Minn., could easily be adapted to most 
other juvenile institutions if the enlight- 
ened prison personnel and program were 
made available. 

In the year since we published our 
third report entitled “Juvenile Justice 
and Corrections,” there has been an in- 
creased tempo to change the manner in 
which we attempt to rehabilitate both 
juvenile and adult offenders and to be 
even so bold as to examine the myths of 
punishment which has produced this 
harvest of shame inside our prison walis. 

I consider the effort to reform our 
juvenile and adult prisons to be of the 
highest priority of any program that 
purports to offer solutions to the problem 
of crime in America. 

The series of recent articles on prisons 
and prison reform which have appeared 
in the Post, the Evening Star, and the 
Christian Science Monitor, are the high- 
est public interest. I am grateful for the 
opportunity to insert into the RECORD 
these well researched and written ar- 
ticles. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the final five seg- 
ments of the Washington Post series en- 
titled “The Shame of the Prisons” at 
this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 
FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY PREVALENT 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

So far as anyone knew, she had a con- 
ventional sex life on the outside, But shortly 
after she arrived at the Federal Reformatory 
for Women in Alderson, W.Va., she stopped 
telling people her name was Charlotte and 
said it was “Charlie.” 

Charlie soon discovered the mysterious 
ways some of the inmates get hold of men’s 
clothing—desert boots, dungarees, T-shirts, 
zipper jacket, visor cap. She began walking 
with a masculine swagger, talked tough, held 
a cigarette in the corner of her mouth, and 
shortly afterward established a relationship 
with another woman inmate whose manner 
was obedient and submissive while Charlie 
acted strong and protective. They were 
thought of by the other inmates and by the 
staff as husband and wife. 

One of the peculiarities of women’s prisons 
is widespread homosexuality. Estimates run 
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to 80 and 90 per cent, far higher than for 
men's prisons. 

But homosexuality is only one of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of female imprisonment, 

Women’s prisons are the step-sisters of 
corrections. The literature on them is sparse, 
statistics on the female prisoner even less 
reliable than on males. The massive nine- 
volume report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission in 1967 barely mentions women. 

The unkindest cut was from prisoner re- 
formers, whose publication, The Freeworld 
Times, listed prisons that experienced unrest 
after Attica but ignored the sympathy strike 
of 130 federal women prisoners in West Vir- 
ginia who were teargassed and 66 of whom 
were punitively transferred to other states. 

One reason for lack of attention is small 
numbers. Of 21,000 federal prisoners, 800 are 
women. Of the third of a million prisoners 
in state, county and local imprisonment on 
any one day, 5 per cent are adult women. 

But another reason is the peculiar status 
of women in criminal justice. In some 
offenses judges tend to be more forgiving of 
“the gentler sex.” But when a woman vio- 
lates moralistic codes, she gets harsher treat- 
ment than men. 

Prostitution is a major cause of female 
imprisonment. For every prostitute there are 
dozens of male customers, The male partici- 
pant is seldom arrested and when arrested 
seldom tried and when tried seldom im- 
prisoned. In 1968 in the District of Colum- 
bia, 112 men were prosecuted for patronage 
of prostitution; 800 women were prosecuted 
for soliciting. 

The impact of imprisonment on women 
appears to be profoundly different from that 
on men. Except in the most savage jails and 
state prisons, women inmates do not suffer 
the physical brutality and sense of imminent 
threat typical of the average male prison. 

For one thing, women’s prisons usually 
look less grim. They tend to resemble low- 
budget junior colleges. The buildings are 
called “cottages” and they may or may not 
have bars on the windows. 

Women’s prisons vary in their discipline, 
but all are less regimented and formal than 
the average male prison. 


DISRUPTION OF FAMILIES 


But the locked-up woman has special 
pains. The worst is separation from her chil- 
dren, At Alderson, 55 per cent of the in- 
mates have dependents. When they were con- 
victed, the law wiped out their rights as 
mothers and made the children subject to 
adoption. Once the children are placed in a 
foster home, the adoption agency may for- 
bid the mother to communicate thereafter 
with her children. 

Another special trauma is prison’s disrup- 
tion of the conventional role assigned fe- 
males in society—homemakers, helpmate to 
a male, repository for the gentle virtues in 
humankind. Women are usually brought up 
to behave as though they are tender, accept- 
ing and sensitive. All these are antithetical 
to prisons, 

Males are conventionally taught that they 
are supposed to be strong, tough, aggressive 
and able to endure privation, Prison rein- 
forces all of these. 

While homosexuality is common in men’s 
prisons, {t is more so in women's. Most women 
are conditioned to feel less than complete 
beings unless they have a man. But it is so- 
cially acceptable to touch each other, hold 
hands, and kiss, Confidential relationships 
among women in normal society are more 
common than among men, 

A man without a particular woman is not 
considered deficient in outside society. There 
is glorification of the bachelor as supermale. 

So the woman entering the all-female so- 
ciety of prison has special problems of social 
and sexual identity. 

Jane Meyerding, 21, was imprisoned at 
Alderson. She says of her first week in prison: 

“In orientation, I was in a dorm with eight 
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or nine people and we'd spend a couple of 
hours talking before we went to sleep. You 
could just hear people trying to find them- 
selves. Some who had never been exposed to 
homosexuality or to this kind of very com- 
pact social structure, they were throwing out 
ideas, just trying to decide who they were 
going to be while they were in there be- 
cause they were so completely separated from 
anything they’d been before. 

“Maybe they had been a mother and this 
was their whole thing—being a mother. But 
now they don’t have their kids. So what are 
they?” 

The result is homosexuality as an almost 
standard phenomenon among a majority of 
female prisoners everywhere. Whether it is in 
West Virginia or in South Carolina or in 
California, there is a typical scene in the 
yard of a womens reformatory: 

A “butch,” the male-like partner, dressed 
the same masculine style everywhere, hair 
bobbed as short as local regulations will per- 
mit, with her arm around the waist of the 
“femme,” the female partner who is dressed 
conventionally, hair usually long. 

The physical brutality and rape that can 
accompany male homosexuality in prison is 
usually absent in women’s prisons, partly 
because of anatomy and partly because of 
the difference in socially acceptable close- 
ness among women. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD HOMOSEXUALITY 


In some women’s prisons, staffs are ob- 
sessed with homosexuality and inmates are 
literally forbidden to touch each another. In 
such places, women seated in groups to watch 
television or movies must keep an empty 
seat between each person. This does not stop 
homosexual affairs which, like heterosexual 
affairs in the outside world, have a way of 
transcending barriers, But thoughts of ho- 
mosexualism dominate such institutions. 

Virginia McLaughlin, warden at Alderson, 
speaks in a relaxed way about it. 

“One of the problems in a women’s prison 
is staff preoccupation with homosexualism. 
My own personal feelings are that what goes 
on between consenting adults is their own 
business. We try to say that we’re not moral- 
istic about it.” 

Some inmates and former inmates of Alder- 
son dispute the total tolerance. “At Alder- 
son,” one former inmate said, “the staff will 
bust you if they catch you.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin isn’t sure that all the ap- 
parent homosexualism is consummated in 
physical relations. 

“Who knows how much real homosexual- 
ism goes on here? There’s a lot of role-play- 
ing. I suppose that 80 or 90 per cent of the 
residents here are in boy-girl play. Within our 
culture, if you ain’t got a man, you ain't got 
nothing. That model carries into this institu- 
tion. So a lot of people dress and act in boy- 
girl ways. But a lot of it is Just role-playing 
to fill out the public image we've said women 
are supposed to project.” 

She thinks that whatever happens sexu- 
ally at Alderson is reversible. 

“If you come into this joint heterosexual, 
you leave here heterosexual. You may play 
games here and spend 20 years doing it. But 
darn few women who have developed a per- 
manent pattern on the outside get turned 
around permanently in here.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin, the first married warden 
of Alderson—she married the local football 
coach—presides over the most famous of 
women’s prisons, the only federal one specifi- 
cally designed for females and one obviously 
more relaxed than the mass of state and 
county institutions. 

Like most prisons, Alderson is 100 miles 
from nowhere. There is no public transporta- 
tion. The train doesn't stop there any more, 
only at the Greenbrier resort hotel 20 miles 
away. 

It is an unlikely-looking prison. The set- 
ting in the foothills of the Appalachians is 
among forested hills and fast-moving creeks. 
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The security is less than that in some fash- 
jonable girls’ schools, the low chain link fence 
no challenge to a moderately athletic woman. 
It has 17 residential buildings in red-brick, 
vaguely Georgian colonial style, actually 
called “dormitories,” arranged in quadrangles 
around tree-filled malls actually called 
campuses. 

Mrs. McLaughlin is a shrewd, sharp-eyed, 
sophisticated woman whose office is decorated 
in abstract non-inmate art and whose non- 
government-issue coffee table has a shingling 
of highbrow magazines—The American 
Scholar, Intellectual Digest, Trans-Action, 
New Yorker... 

Prisoners are called “residents”; they can 
dress almost as they wish and pay a lot of 
attention to the latest fashions. The food is 
good as institutional feeding goes, rooms are 
decorated individually and there are few 
matrons visible to the visiting eye. Two honor 
cottages are self-governing and have no staff 
in them at all (and are unkindly called 
“snitch houses” by other inmates; in prison 
an informer is known as a “snitch”). 

Mrs. McLaughlin knows she has the per- 
ennial problem of modern prisons: white 
rural staff, hired from the surrounding area, 
in total control of the lives of prisoners who 
are mostly from big cities and mostly blacks. 

She has a staff of 261 overseeing 530 in- 
mates, Eleven per cent of the staff is black, 
compared to 54 per cent of the inmates. 

“It’s very important to have blacks on 
the staff, important for the role they play. 
The black residents need to see blacks who 
have made it and are ‘square.’ 

“There’s an immediate communications 
gap. There’s the gap between the very young, 
inner-city residents and the older, white, 
middle-class oriented staff. But even be- 
tween black staff and black residents there 
can be a gap nobody likes to talk about, a 
class gap.” 

One afternoon recently, she had her final 
interview with a young, fashionably dressed 
black woman who was about to join the staff. 
The woman nodded as she left, “Thank you, 
ma'am.” Mrs. McLaughlin smiled innocently 
and replied, “Why don’t we drop that s——. 
‘Thank you ma'am’ is lower-class white, you 
know.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin is sure that women pris- 
oners are changing in attitude. 

“Our drug problem's not so different. I 
looked at some board meeting minutes from 
1950 and they had 40 per cent addiction 
then, But we are seeing more young offenders 
and a small but growing number of women 
who are active parties in regular crime. They 
don’t just drive the getaway car or hide the 
money any more. They’re pointing the guns. 

“And we have militancy. They have a just 
concern with their rights. That’s the way it 
is. Blacks have taken all they are going to 
take, being kicked around. Everyone has a 
right to say how they're feeling. Inside or 
out, we have to be concerned with individual 
rights. I don’t care whether a person is in 
prison or out, they have fundamental rights.” 


WHO THE INMATES ARE 


Mrs. McLaughlin is asked about the un- 
prisonlike “dormitories” and “campuses.” She 
enjoys smashing the stereotype of the hard- 
hat warden issuing public relations mush. 

“I don't care if this was the Greenbrier 
Hotel, it isn’t fun. This is a prison with 500 
miserable people forced to be together. It 
can’t be good, they can’t go home, they can’t 
relieve the pressures by going out to the 
street to a show.” ' 

She is not euphoric about the power of an 
authoritarian figure bringing inner change. 
“These aren’t ‘girls,’ the way they used to be 
called around here, and I'm not their mother.” 

But many of the inmates are, in fact, girls. 
Seventy per cent of the residents are 30 years 
or younger and a few are 15 and 16. They 
come from 40 different states and about 30 
of them from foreign countries, convicted of 
crimes in the United States, usually smug- 
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gling dope. Thirty per cent have a history of 
prostitution. 

“How are you going to teach a woman a 
trade that will earn her $1.25 on the outside 
when she’s been in the habit of make $500 a 
night?” 

If the women work in the prison indus- 
tries they make from 19 to 47 cents an hour. 

Forty-two per cent have a history of nar- 
cotics use. Only nine per cent have ever had 
a significant alcohol problem, 

Like all prisoners, women inmates do not 
lack intelligence but have lacked sufficient 
schooling and what schooling they received 
obviously was deficient. About 60 per cent 
have average IQs or higher. About half of 
them went no higher than 9th grade but they 
test out at a demian of sixth grade level. 

They are serving federal sentences for 
postal violations such as mail fraud, 22 per 
cent; narcotics, 20 per cent; forgery, 18 per 
cent; involvement with stolen goods in inter- 
state transportation, 12 per cent. 

There have always been about 30 robbers 
and about 30 in for conspiracies of various 
kinds, with only a few murderers and kid- 
nappers. 

Federal offenses are different from state. 
In one state prison for women, half were in 
for killing their husbands or boy friends and 
most of the rest for prostitution. 

Like male prisoners, 90 per cent at Alder- 
son have histories of prior arrests, with crim- 
inal arrests starting as young as age 7. Half 
of them earned less than $3000 a year before 
their imprisonment, but only 26 per cent had 
ever been on welfare. 

The statistics support the bias of the 
criminal justice and of the outside society. 
Mrs. McLaughlin tells interviewers, “If you're 
poor, if you're black, if you're twenty-six 
and you're a woman, the dice are loaded 
against you.” 

She likes to tell that to the residents and 
then add: 

“But prisoners have responsibilities. I'm 
sorry if your mother didn’t love you and I'm 
sorry if you have no money, but you've got 
to face the future.” 


“AN EMOTIONAL BINGE” 


For all its bucolic grace, tolerant atmos- 
phere and the warden’s anticipation of tradi- 
tional complaints, Alderson has had its trou- 
bles. It has its “hole,” the segregation cells 
in which women are punished by being 
locked in a bare tiled cell with no transpar- 
ent windows, a toilet, and a cot, There are 
tensions and bitterness. 

In September, residents of Alderson held 
a memorial for the prisoners in Attica. It 
evolved into a strike for reforms at Alder- 
son, with 130 residents occupying the pris- 
on’s garment factory building for four days. 
Mrs. McLaughlin sent in food and blankets 
for the strikers and received their list of 42 
demands, 

Like most prisoner demands, these would 
be agreed to by many prison administrators 
if they were free to do so: reasons to be given 
for denial of paroles; more halfway houses; 
work release programs for qualified inmates; 
more caseworkers on the staff; more psy- 
chological counseling; more vocational train- 
ing; better education within the institution; 
published standards for changing inmates’ 
level of restraint; unlimited mail; disinfec- 
tant for all cottages; reasons given for severe 
disciplines, and so on. 

But at some point, Mrs. McLaughlin de- 
cided the strike had gone on long enough. 
She called in help from other federal pris- 
ons, Male guards went through the campus, 
used tear gas, rounded up a predetermined 
list of inmates thought to be ringleaders, 
put them into a waiting bus (by mistake in- 
cluding one staff member), and transferred 
the women to maximum security institu- 
tions in Ashland, Ky., and Seagoville, Tex. 

Mrs. McLaughlin refers to the strife as “an 
emotional binge” and the result of “two or 
three very troubled people; our psychiatrist 
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says that we have about 50 people who are in 
and out of psychosis all the time.” But the 
demands were consistent with what most 
correctional administrators are themselyes 
asking for, at least when outside their own 
institution. 

Nevertheless, Alderson is a far more hu- 
mane institution than the average state and 
county prison for women. Elsewhere there 
are female prisoners subjected to terror and 
degradation and the same kinds of psycho- 
logical pressures that afflict male prisons. 

Tom Murton was a warden in Arkansas 
who unearthed murdered inmates and tried 
to reform the institutionalized savagery be- 
fore he was fired by Gov. Winthrop Rocke- 
feller. Because prisons are typically closed 
institutions protected by secrecy, their worst 
characteristics usually come out only with a 
riot or after an administrator has been fired. 

A warden who preceded him at Cummins 
prison farm, Murton says, had an electric 
buzzer installed next to his bed in the war- 
den's residence on the grounds of Arkansas 
State Penitentiary. When he pushed the but- 
ton, the staff would select a woman inmate 
to go to the house to perform sex acts on the 
warden. 

Black women were forced to “clip” grass 
on the prison grounds with their bare fingers, 
and for meals were permitted to eat only 
whatever white women prisoners left behind 
them. Women prisoners were beaten with 
leather straps. 

When prisoners under sentence to the 
state prison were transported from the local 
county jail, all the prisoners—men and wom- 
en—were put in the same covered van and 
it was usual that the women began their 
prison term by being gang raped in the yan, 

Lawsuits claim brutality to women in some 
prisons that match those in some men’s in- 
stitutions. In Louisiana, seven women pris- 
oners brought suit recently in a federal court 
claiming that at the state prison the seven 
women were punished by being beaten, 
stripped to their underwear, three of them 
handcuffed together in one cell, four of them 
handcuffed together in another cell, and 
gassed repeatedly with a spray that burned 
their eyes and made it difficut for them to 
breathe, and that this went on for four days. 

Last October in Miami, a civic committee 
of business and professional women pro- 
tested “inhuman living conditions” for fe- 
male prisoners in Dade County Jail. 

The committee said women, often incar- 
cerated for months, had total recreational 
facilities consisting of one incomplete deck 
of cards. It said 18 women lived in one large 
cell, rain leaked through windows soaking 
beds, very young girls in jail for their first 
time were left alone with experienced older 
prisoners and no exercise was permitted for 
weeks at a time. 

In Michigan, Carole Morgan, a teacher for 
two years for women prisoners in the Detroit 
House of Corrections, said that an 18-year- 
old girl prisoner, finishing her term on a drug 
charge, once came to her hysterical because 
shortly before she was scheduled for release 
she was visited by a detective from the city 
narcotics squad who told her that if she did 
not become an undercover agent for them 
they would make sure that she served more 
time in jail. 

LISTENING TO THE INMATES 

Jane Meyerding, 21, was held in Monroe 
County Jail, N.Y. while being tried on 
charges arising from raids on Selective Serv- 
ice and FBI offices in Rochester. She said she 
and other women were stripped and searched 
before and after each court appearance, a 
process in which they did not resist but did 
not cooperate. 

“When we were convicted and brought 
back to the jail they had a real field day ... 
There was a man there when we were search- 
ed... The men brought us up the stairs and 
when it was my turn he put the handcuffs on 
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me and dragged me over to where they 
wanted to strip-search me. He didn't take 
too much part in the actual stripping be- 
cause I was just being passive .. . During 
the trial I wrote the judge a letter and 
he told the marshals to come over and 
stop the strip searches, But after the con- 
viction they started all over again.” 

Compared to the institutionalized cruelty 
and neglect typical of many women’s 
prisons, the residents of Alderson are for- 
tunate and the experienced ones (40 per cent 
have been in prison before) know it. But 
even there they suffer destructive anxieties 
and psychological pressures. 

For about an hour, the Resident Council, 
two women elected from each dormitory, 
discussed their anxieties. About 28 gathered 
around & long, polished table near the war- 
den's office. Some of the women were stylishly 
overdressed, the others casual and cool. The 
accents ranged from Deep South black to 
university British. To the casual eye, it could 
have been the board meeting of an integrated 
middle-class PTA. 

Some of the bitter complaints would re- 
quire relocation of Alderson. For example, 
the separation of women from children be- 
cause of Alderson’s remoteness and lack of 
public transportation. Of twenty-eight 
women, 22 raised their hands when asked 
how many had minor children. When asked 
how many had not seen their children since 
their imprisonment, the same number of 
hands went up. 

But the most bitter and impassioned com- 
plaint would take no revolution: quick re- 
sponse on parole applications, together with 
a detailed reason for denial of parole. At stake 
are years of a woman's life, but present pro- 
cedure is casual, 

A parole examiner visits the institution 
and interviews the prisoner in sessions that 
inmates say range from three to five minutes, 
with a few 10 or 15 minutes. Then there is 
silence for up to four months. If the parole 
is denied, there is no reason given except, 
possibly, “lack of progress.” 

Nothing causes more frustration in prison 
than the mysterious and indefinite working 
of parole boards. 

As one young woman, interviewed at ran- 
dom in her dormitory said, “I got five. I 
know I did wrong. I'm doing good time. I 
take courses. I have a good record here. My 
mother is taking care of my kids. I get no 
answer from the parole board except not 
enough progress. 

“I ask what that means and nobody can 
tell me. Why keep trying? I mean, if you want 
to drive someone crazy, then put them in 
an institution and never let them know when 
they’re getting out.” 

In that respect, men and women in prison 
have a common experience. 


— 


PRETENDING TO Bs STUPID WINS PAROLE ON 
SECOND Try 


Dottie Mather, 21, was arrested in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on drug charges. She served 21 
months in Alderson Federal Reformatory for 
Women, 

When I was sentenced, the judge—and I 
really think he believed this—said that if I 
was good and did what they told me for six 
months, then they would release me. My 
lawyer and my parents were all under the 
same impression ... 

Well, I met the parole board the first time 
and they gave me a 20-month contract, which 
means there’s no way to get out before 20 
months... 

Q. How long did you meet with the parole 
examiner? 

A. It was about three minutes, He asked 
a little bit about my drug record .., Then 
you walk out and wait about a month or 
two till they send you back an answer. 

Q. Did they give a reason for denying 
parole? 
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A. No. They don’t say. “Continue with a 
review hearing in January, 1972,” is how it 
read ... Well, you can ask for a reconsidera- 
tion. That means you know that you think 
you're ready to get out .. . my case worker 
and treatment team thought I was ready 
to be out. . . sothey wrote Washington ... 

Q. How did you know what else you could 
do to help you get a parole? 

A. The case worker tells you... Usually 
they set goals for you, like earning your high 
school diploma. But I already had a high 
school diploma so I just had to think of 
things that I thought would look impressive. 

I got into therapy because I thought it 
would look as if I cared about myself and I 
was admitting I had problems, which is one 
thing they really like you todo... 

I wrote down every little thing I could 
think of. I was in pottery class. I was in two 
different therapies. I was in key punching, I 
was going to school taking advanced stud- 
ies. I was getting any extra things I could, 
just to say, “Look, I'm doing something, let 
me out.”... 

So I met with the examiner again in Sep- 
tember of "71 . . . I was in a tight position at 
the time because people at the prison didn’t 
like the people I was hanging with, the po- 
litical people . . . I had a promise of a job 
as a key puncher working for the Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors and 
the examiner asked me if this wasn’t like 
the blind leading the blind... 

And I did a thing which I really don’t be- 
lieve in doing but I thought it was the only 
way to get out and that is to act like I didn't 
know much of what he was saying and that 
I was really stupid . .. I'm kind of sorry I 
had to do that but I really felt it was neces- 
sary to get out. 

Q. How long were you with the examiner? 

A, About 10 minutes that time. 

Q. And this time parole was granted? 

A. Yes. 


THREE BLACK WOMEN IN JACKSON JAIL: 
STRIPPED, SEARCHED ALMOST DAILY 


Iasha Salim, 25, was one of a group of 
blacks in the Republic of New Africa aimed 
at carving & sovereign state from land in the 
Deep South, She, two other women and 
several men were arrested in a morning raid 
in Jackson, Miss., and held without bail for 
two weeks in the Jackson City Jail. 

There were three of us women. One of the 
sisters, Njeri Quaddus of Camden, was preg- 
nant. She said she was tear-gassed while she 
was in the police van on the way. Each of us 
was put in a tiny cubicle with no blankets 
and no sheets and very thin mattresses. Next 
to me was a white insane woman, hollering 
and screaming. They had to move her after 
awhile. There were mice and bugs every- 
where... 

At city jail they let us out once in two 
weeks for our only shower. There were three 
of us and by the time the third girl got to 
the shower, they shut off the water. 

We were searched almost every day. We 
were stripped and had our clothes thrown 
outside the cell. They’d take us to a special 
cell for this where we'd be in charge of a 
very timid black woman. While we were 
naked the uniformed police would walk by 
and laugh at us, 

We couldn’t eat the food. There was one 
cup of coffee in the morning with no sugar 
and no milk, and cold corn bread with worms 
in it. We got by on candy bars brought for 
us by male prisoners who got money from 
visitors. 

The guards and the police were foul- 
mouthed. They kept asking us why we didn’t 
wear bras and they threatened to handle us. 
They had arrested us early in the morning 
and one of the sisters was still in her night- 
gown and they wouldn’t give her anything 
else to wear. 

Once we were all together, all three of us 
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women, and all stripped for our daily search. 
Sister Njeri was four months pregnant and 
showing it, and one big fat jailer came up 
and he said, “Aren’t you the one with the 
filthy nasty worm inside you? You must 
have had a ball with all those men, nasty 
filthy niggers. Are you a Christian?” 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 3, 1972] 
JUVENILE Prison: Socrery’s STIGMA 
(By Ben H., Bagdikian) 


The price list is posted in big red letters for 
every kid in the classroom to see. Coffee 
break? $40. Sit in the teacher's swivel chair 
for a whole period? $20. Take a trip to the 
library for a book? Only 50 cents. 

Get out of here entirely? $7,875. 

You don’t have the money? Just sign one 
of these contracts. “I will remain in my seat 
during the testing period. I will not talk to 
other wards. . .” up to $50 payment. “I will 
not fight with Chuck over the TV program”— 
$100. “I will write out as closely as I can re- 
member exactly what I said and exactly what 
Chuck said when we fought and then I will 
write out what I could have said to avoid a 
fight and still get my point across’”—$300. 

The assorted young burglars, car thieves, 
murderers, rapists and robbers are being 
“paid” to behave the way the state of Cali- 
fornia wants them to. 

They are not charged or paid United States 
dollars but “Karl Holton Dollars,” the 
medium of exchange in the place. But in Karl 
Holton Dollars they really mean it. Coffee 
can cost $40, a pool game $35, a five-minute 
phone call $150, an afternoon nap $25. 

Each boy carriers a small blue book, “Karl 
Holton Bank” with his savings listed. His 
daily expenditures and pay are also posted 
publicly so that no private deals are possible. 

Karl Holton School is a prison for boys in 
Stockton, Calif. It’s surrounded by a 14-foot 
chain link fence, the top four feet of sheer 
metal to frustrate agile climbers (it doesn't; 
the boys turn the tines of forks and grapple 
their way over the top). There are almost 
400 juvenile criminals inside. 

A couple of football flelds away is another 
prison for boys, constructed to be almost a 
mirror image of Karl Holton. It is the O. H. 
Close School, with about the same population. 
But it has an entirely different and similary 
innovative philosophy of treatment. 

Side by side, these $35 million experiments 
are symbolic of the desperation of a society 
bewildered by the defection of its young. The 
most distressing criminals in the United 
States are its Jjuveniles—as young as 7, mostly 
in the mid- and upper-teens. 

One in every six American citizens is a 
child between the ages of 10 and 17; three of 
every six arrests for serious crimes are of 
someone in that age bracket. 

Crime rates among youth are alarming in 
every segment of the country—both boys and 
girls; inner city, suburban and rural; rich 
and poor; white and black (though, as with 
adults, the poor and the black, after arrest, 
are sent to court and prison more often than 
affluent law breakers). 

Once juveniles are convicted, they do worse 
than adults. From 40 to 70 percent of adult 
prisoners repeat crimes after their punish- 
ment; from 74 to 85 per cent of juveniles 
do so. 

The dismal record of juvenile “corrections” 
is especially frustrating because it deals with 
presumably pliable youths still forming their 
characters. 

An alarming number of juvenile criminals 
apparently want to kill themselves, either di- 
rectly by drugs or engagement in suicidal vio- 
lence, or by symbolic death through repeated 
imprisonment. 

What happens to these imprisoned youths 
raises questions about the society that pro- 
duced them. All over the country, the men 
and women who run juvenile institutions say 
similar things, typified by: 
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We inherit the failures of all the other in- 
stitutions of our society, the failure of our 
homes, of our schools, of our churches, of 
our economy, We get the products of a cul- 
ture that worships material things—money, 
cars, clothes—and of a culture that glorifies 
violence and sanctifies guns. And what can 
we do about the father who’s an alcoholic or 
the mother who's a drug addict, or the uncle 
who's a child-beater, or the 10 to 30 per 
cent of girl offenders who have been the ob- 
ject of incest with their fathers and step- 
fathers? And what do you expect when our 
graduates go right back into that environ- 
ment? 

They are profound questions. But they do 
not relieve the institutions completely. Once 
juvenile “homes” receive convicted youths, a 
large proportion of the institutions do things 
for which the law would prosecute a parent: 

Lock them in terrifying isolation; beat 
them; put them into circumstances in which 
forced homosexuality is predictable; crowd 
them into inhuman densities; force them to 
associate with promoters of violence. 

One expert in criminal justice said, “Juve- 
nile corrections isn’t better than adults, it's 
just more hypocritical.” 

There are still juvenile jails and prisons— 
“halls” or “homes” or “camps” or “schools” 
or “centers”—where the chief instruction 
for a new guard—*counselor"” or “correc- 
tional officer” or “dorm leader’—consists of 
how to rough up a juvenile without leaving 
marks: always use forearms and whole body, 
never fists or feet. 

Most places are still crime schools. “Let me 
tell you a little story,” an experienced worker 
in corrections said recently. “We were in a 
new, nice-looking jail in the northwest and 
interviewed two 14-year-old girls sitting by 
each other. We asked the first girl what she 
missed most and she said, ‘Speed and men.’” 

“Speed” is the street term for methedrine, 
a chemical stimulant that increases heart- 
beat and raises blood pressure and in large 
doses produces hallucinations and sometimes 
death. 

“We asked the second girl what she missed 
most. She obviously was not initiated yet in 
speed or men. But she was a very unhappy 
girl and we all felt that it was almost certain 
that the moment the second girl got out of 
jail she would rush to find comfort in speed 
and men.” 


OVERCROWDING AND BRUTALITY 


In Miami last October, the director of the 
Dade County Youth Hall admitted that the 
jail was built for 52 but now held 250 and it 
was necessary to put juvenile in the same 
room not by offense or personality but by 
physical size, so that each child would have a 
better chance of defending himself physi- 
cally. 

“There just not enough room to do it any 
other way,” Everett Clime, the director said. 
“Many of them are runaways, many have 
drug problems, I wouldn’t doubt it if a few 
were prostitutes. There wouldn't be any way 
to keep them from teaching these things to 
one another.” 

In Detroit last November, lawyers brought 
suit against the Wayne County Youth Home 
on behalf of five children who were jailed 
only because they had been abandoned by 
their parents or had been taken away from 
parents who were brutal or alcoholics. Once 
in the protection of the state, these children, 
the suit claimed, were placed for as long as 
three days at a time in a bare cell with only 
& mattress and a toilet, punished by being 
forced to stand with arms outstretched and 
not move for hours, and struck on the head 
with keys. 

They allegedly received these punishments 
for speaking without permission, not answer- 
ing questions fast enough or looking out of 
windows without authorization. 

Several weeks ago, a Harvard student pos- 
ing as a 16-year-old delinquent, entered the 
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John J. Connelly Youth Center in Roslindale, 
Mass, and wrote in the Boston Globe that the 
place held 200 boys though built for 88, and 
that staff members held boys head under wa- 
ter for punishment. 

Two boys found talking without permis- 
sion were punished by having to run between 
two lines formed by all the other teen-age in- 
mates. The other inmates were required to 
punch the offenders with a closed fist be- 
tween the waist and the shoulders. If any 
boy in the line failed to hit the two boys, 
he would then have to run the gantlet him- 
self. 

How many juvenile centers are run like this 
in unknown. It is a world closed to the public 
and to the press. When there are visits, it 
is usually during hours when the inmates 
are in classrooms, thus centering attention on 
the clean hardware and concealing the extent 
of overcrowding. 

There are many humane and purposeful 
juvenile institutions but they tend to be 
the ones most heard about because they are 
less secretive. 

State and local programs are varied and 
unintegrated. The federal government, which 
presumably would have the most sophisti- 
cated talent and the most money, is frag- 
mented and disorganized in its programs. 


CALIFORNIA’S TWO EXPERIMENTS 


Though 48 percent of arrests for serlous 
crimes are of juveniles, the chief agency for 
juvenile corrections research and support, 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion is spending less than 15 per cent of its 
budget on juvenile delinquency. Work on 
juvenile delinquency is scattered among a 
minimum of nine different federal agencies, 
ranging from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

This is why experiments like the two cen- 
ters in Stockton stand out by contrast. Theirs 
is the latest attempt in a long search, 

For decades, waves of new approaches have 
washed over millions of troubled children. 
It began with moralistic instruction, preach- 
ing at bad children to be good, still a popular 
prescription for making adults feel better. 
Some places concentrate solely on vocational 
training, though usually in an obsolete or 
depressed trade. 

Some spend most of their time testing the 
child and making sophisticated analyses. Or 
they concentrate on academic achievement. 

Others believe that what the bewildered 
soul of a child needs more than anything else 
is fresh air and competitive sports. 

Psychiatry in its various forms dominates 
some institutions, including every conceily> 
able permutation of counseling and group 
therapy. 

None of them works. Or at least none works 
if the measure is that most of their grad- 
uates will thereafter avoid arrest, 

Richard C. Kolze, superintendent of the 
Karl Holton School, does not pretend that 
the “Karl Holton Dollars” will buy guaran- 
teed solution either, but his institution is 
permeated by a religious devotion to trying it. 

The theory back of it is “Behavior Modi- 
fication,” a practice that accepts the fact that 
either we do not know why human beings 
do the things they do, or if we do there isn't 
much we can do to change people by rear- 
ranging their thoughts and emotions. It alms 
at a seemingly modest goal: whatever the 
causes, Just change actions; reward behavior 
you consider good, punish what you consider 
bad. Since it is known that punishment pro- 
duces minimal learning, the emphasis is on 
reward for desired behavior. 

From the first moment a convicted boy en- 
ters Holton School he gets a contract, a for- 
mal written agreement signed by him and 
his counselor, providing so many Holton 
Dollars for certain performances. 

The “Get Acquainted Contract” says, “Dur- 
ing my first week, I will: 1. Introduce myself 
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to every staff member on my hall team; 2. 
Carry on a 56-minute conversation with every 
staff member on my hall team; 3. Following 
each conversation, get the signature of the 
staff member; 4. Learn the name of every staff 
member on my hall team; 5. Name (from 
memory) each staff member on my hall team 
to my assigned counselor. For this I will re- 
ceive: 1. 75 points for each signature ob- 
tained. 2. 25 points for each name remember. 
Some contracts are for “convenience behav- 
ior’—managing time well, relations with 
other inmates, getting out of bed on time, 
finishing meals on time. The boy must earn 
$3,525 this way. 

Other contracts are for academic achieve- 
ment. All instruction is individual, so the boy 
can move as fast as he wishes, competing 
only with himself. He gets Holton Dollars for 
good grades, completing tests properly and 
other tasks related to schooling. He has to 
earn $2,250 that way. 

Finally, he has Critical Behavior Deficien- 
cies to earn dollars. Each month, three staff 
members and the boy himself fill out a check- 
list of 80 items believed to be important ir 
predicting how a person will do on parole. 
These include the number of contracts filed 
and satisfied, various measures of “positive 
behavior” and the ingenuity of the boy in 
doing his tasks. He must earn $2,100 this way. 


LIKE THE REAL WORLD 


The school discovered that it had created 
a replica of the economic world and now 
need a fulltime economist. The recordkeeping 
is overwhelming. Dollars earned are com- 
puted on the spot and reports sent to a cen- 
tral computing office where debits and credits 
are calculated and posted. They plan to get 
a computer. 

“There are some things we have to watch 
out for,” Kolze says, “We limit the number 
of ‘Dead Man Contracts’ that the boy earns 
for simply not doing something bad. Other- 
wise, of course, he'll do a lot of bad things 
so he can get credit for stopping them. 

“We watch the contracts the staff writes all 
the time. Everything depends on the quality 
of the contracts. If a kid gets dollars just for 
keeping his shirt tucked in or for going to 
church, then all we have here is a funny 
game. But if you contract with the kid to 
analyze why he’s angry at his mother or 
fights with the other boys, then it means 
something. 

“You see, this puts everything out in the 
open. The staff can’t play games with the kids 
or the kids do it with the staff. You know: 
‘Let's hit Mr. Jones up for a favor, he’s in a 
good mood today.’ The kid knows what’s ex- 
pected of him and exactly where he stands. 
There's no guessing, no subjectivity. 

“We don’t let the staff write up bad at- 
titudes. They can’t threaten anything. If 
they have a problem with a kid it’s up to 
them to handle it some other way. 

“We keep a constant analysis of dollar flow 
patterns. For example, if some kid is accumu- 
lating too much money and not spending it, 
we know that he's getting too rich and won't 
have to work. We look at what’s selling in his 
hall—maybe pool is a favorite pasttime or 
phone calls, it varies from hall to hall. 

“In some halls, private rooms are the big 
thing. In others sleeping in. Whatever it is, 
when some kid in a hall is saving up too 
much, we raise the prices on the popular 
items in that hall. We cause inflation so he 
has to work harder.” 

Just like the outside world? 

“Exactly.” 

How do you know that the kids won’t learn 
how te manipulate the economic system? 

“They aren't smart enough to do that.” 

Boys pay rent for private rooms—there are 
dormitories and private rooms in each unit— 
but they get dormitory beds and meals 
“free.” 

“We tried to charge for room and board 
but it wouldn't work because it meant in- 
evitably that some kids wouldn’t be able to 
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pay. And obviously we weren’t going to keep 
them from bed and board, so we'd have to 
have a welfare system. We planned that, too. 
But it got so complicated it overloaded the 
system. Besides, we couldn't sell the welfare 
system to the other kids who wanted to know 
why they should give up 10 per cent of their 
bank account.” 

Just like the outside world? 

“Right.” 

THE CATCH IS PAROLE 

When the Holton School inmate has earned 
$7,875, he is eligible to apply for parole. But 
there is a catch. Despite all the daily com- 
putations, data processing and elaborate 
manipulation of the economy, when the big 
prize has been earned, it is simply eligibility 
for parole. The real pay-off, the parole, is run 
on a different system. 

“We measure everything on performance of 
the young man,” said Kolze. “But we're deal- 
ing with a parole board that is time-oriented. 
We feel that a lot of our boys could move out 
of here much sooner. But the board dis- 
agrees because they consider the original of- 
fense and the amount of time spent in the 
institution,” 

A brisk walk from the gate of Holton 
School is the O. H. Close School, the same 
kind of physical plant with roughly the same 
number and kind of boys. “We have every- 
thing here,” Harold Richards, the superin- 
tendent says. “You name it, we’ve got it— 
burglary and auto theft are the biggest of- 
fenses, but we've got child molesters, mur- 
derers, armed robbers, rapists. . . .” 

Close School is devoted entirely to Trans- 
actional Analysis, self-examination based on 
the assumption that each person has within 
him three major approaches to life: a built- 
in Parent, who admonishes; a built-in Child, 
who reacts emotionally; and a built-in Adult, 
who is a creature of facts and logic. These 
interact within the individual, causing him 
confusion. And each person’s three ego 
states interact with other individuals’ three 
ego states, causing a variety of hidden mes- 
sages and games between people. (A basic 
book on the technique is Eric Berne’s “Games 
People Play."’) 

“What we would hope for,” Richards says, 
“would be that a kid by the time he left 
here would be able to plug into his own mind 
before he does something to evaluate the 
situation before he acts, to find out, as we 
say, what ego state he’s in when he is about 
to do something.” 

Instead of the price lists of “Holton Dol- 
lars” in the institution across the street, 
Close School has posters poking fun at games 
inmates play. “Let’s Make Counselor Sorry” 
and “Look What They've Done To Us” and 
“I'm Just a Typical Teenager.” The staff isn’t 
immune: “After All I’ve Done for You—” 
“I Let You Go On a Furlough and Now See 
What You’ve Done” and “Kick Me.” 

Games, in transactional analysis, are 2 
series of secret messages with a gimmick de- 
signed to produce some emotional payoff. 
The best emotional state and the motto of 
the technique is, “I’m Okay, You’re Okay.” 

A LIFE SCRIPT QUESTIONNAIRE 

When each of the 390 boys enters the 
school, he fills out a Life Script Question- 
naire designed to give insight into the boy’s 
conscious and subconscious expectations for 
himself, 

“The number of kids who have as a life- 
time script a violent death, or a lifetime 
spent behind bars of some sort is just in- 
credible . . . Usually a life script is a refiec- 
tion of what parental expectations were... 
Many parents unconsciously want their kids 
to fail. They unconsciously want them to 
fail. They unconsciously want them to take 
drugs, for example, even as they say, ‘Don’t 
take drugs.’ The hidden message is, ‘Do take 
drugs’ ” 

The staff described one boy committed 
for forcible rape. 

“A brutal crime,” Paul McCormick, a work- 
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er at the school, said. “A gang of kids grabbed 
a couple who were up in the hills necking 
and they robbed the guy and raped her. 

“This boy was unaware that he had any 
anger in him. I finally got him to see that he 
had brutalized another human being, a com- 
plete stranger, so it’s an evidence of some 
kind of hate or anger within himself and not 
related to that particular girl. That it’s in 
him. 

“He wasn’t aware of it, but he had been 
programmed by his mother and father from 
about the age of 12, who kept saying, ‘Now 
don’t get in trouble’ when they were really 
telling him all the time, “You're the kind of 
kid who’s gonna be bad, bad, bad’... What's 
the worst kind of bad? Rape.” 

“Well, it’s kind of ironic because I got 
busted for rape and I could have been with 
my girl friend that very night, and we could 
have been balling the way we always did.” 

He says that his companions kept urging 
the rape. He wanted to return home, But in 
the end he led the group. He said he didn’t 
enjoy it. 

Why do it if he didn’t enjoy it? 

“It didn’t strike me in my mind as forci- 
ble rape, kidnap and whatever else. No, it 
didn’t strike me as that. 

“I was with my friends and I could only 
explain this through what I’ve learned here 
about myself. I needed strokes—my friends 
said things I liked. I went along with the 
group. 

“I relied more on my friends than I did on 
Mom and Dad... All my Mom and Dad 
would do would say that everything I did 
was wrong. There’d always be, ‘You're gonna 
get in trouble.’ 

“And I never thought much about what I 
would do in the future. I wanted to be out 
of the House. I wanted to go to parties. I 
wanted to ball chicks. I never thought much 
about it. I never had any insight into my- 
self until I came here. 

He spoke softly. 

“I don't have to please nobody. I don’t 
have to make anybody love me or hate me. 
If I reject stealing a car that my friends 
want to take, it isn’t that I reject my friends, 
but just the idea of stealing. After that, if 
they want to reject me, then I can say, 'F— 
you.’ Now that’s a change because before I 
had to go along with my friends. Same as 
with my Mom and Dad.” 

Does it work? Does it work better than Be- 
havior Modification across the street? No- 
body knows. Typically of corrections systems 
nationwide, California spent $13 million to 
build the two institutions and has spent $22 
million operating them but didn’t appro- 
priate research money to measure their rela- 
tive effectiveness. The federal government 
had to do in a study still in progress. 

Superintendent Richards was asked wheth- 
er it was possible that he was merely pro- 
ducing more insightful car thieves and 
rapists. 

He shrugged. 

“We don’t know. But I have trouble be- 
lieving that we are not doing some good. I 
think it’s justified to use the medical anal- 
ogy of treatment: you don’t measure it by 
sudden cure but by the number of relapses. 
I'd be surprised if our kids don’t have fewer 
relapses. But we just don’t know. We won't 
know for a long time.” 


THEY WANTED CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT, AND 
Tuey Gor Ir—Txe Harp Way 

Thomas Callanan, 35, father of seven, was 
a social worker with Juvenile Court, a proba- 
tion officer for ten years and is now pres- 
ident of the New York State Probation and 
Parole Association. 

CALLANAN. We wanted to open a foster home 
in the South Bronx. This would be a nice 
approved apartment with four or five bed- 
rooms and eight kids. They'd live with care- 
fully selected parents, a man and a woman 
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who liked kids and have been selected and 
trained to live with these kids. 

So we thought we’d do this in the com- 
munity these kids came from. It’s a lower- 
middle-income area, integrated—whites, 
blacks and Puerto Ricans. The kids come from 
there and none of them had serious of- 
fenses, all truancy and runaways. But they 
came from terrible households—drugs, al- 
coholism, beatings. 

So we held a big meeting in the local high 
school to explain the thing. We didn’t want 
these kids who never committed any crime 
except truancy or running away from home 
to be sent to an institution. 

So in came the community groups, the 
parochial school principal and the heads of 
the PTAs and groups like that. I thought 
they were going to kill the poor probation 
officer. They were all for “community in- 
volvement” but they were violently opposed 
to lettin gthose kids move into that house. 

The nun who is principal of the Catholic 
school said they already had enough kids 
around with severe problems. The head of 
the PTA said they didn’t want problem 
kids in their schools. 

What you’ve got to remember is that these 
people live in a high-crime area—I mean 
drugs, armed robbery, pocketbook snatch- 
ing. These were eight 14- and 15-year-old 
kids, about six blacks and a couple whites, 
and they had to go back to their old house- 
hold—parents beating them, couple of par- 
ents absolutely out on drugs, a couple of al- 
coholics—living in the same neighborhood. 
The kids are going to end up in an institu- 
tion, 


YOUTHS UNAWARE THEY ARE SUICIDAL 


Paul McCormick is on the staff of the 
O. H. Close School for Boys, in Stockton, 
Calif., an institution for juveniles convicted 
of serious crimes. 

McCormick. It’s amazing how many kids 
are suicidal and are not aware that they 
are, that they are setting themselves up to 
kill themselves. 

QUESTION. If they don’t know, how do you 
know? 

A. They overdose, they drive a motorcycle 
at 95 miles an hour on a rainy night. Here 
they become aware that they had been set- 
ting themselves up deliberately that a part 
of them was looking forward to the escape 
of death. 

Q. Why would a child subconsciously be 
trying to kill himself? 

A. Because his mother had told him, for 
example, that they would both be better 
off if they had never been born ... 

The parent from conception on may be 
disappointed in bringing a new kid into the 
world, The kid is born and he’s programmed 
to believe, “Gee, if it weren’t for me, my 
mother could have a happy life.” The secret, 
magical message is: “I would approve of you 
if you didn’t exist.” 

Down in the child part of the kid he gets 
the feeling, “Mother will love me when I’m 
dead.” In order to bring that awareness we 
ask some very pointed questions, like, “How 
long do you think you'll live?” Answer, “Oh, 
if I keep up what I’m doing, I'll be dead 
before I'm 20,” 

Q. This isn’t just melodrama on the part 
of the kid? 

A. Oh, no. These kids have overdosed. 
They’ve been taken to the hospital and had 
their stomachs pumped out. They've been 
saved from death. They’ve been cut down 
from trees where they hanged themselves. 

Q. So what do you do with a kid like that? 

A. You alert him to the magical messages 
he’s been getting all his life. Here’s a con- 
versation that’s very common: 

“You think you'll dle before you're 20? 
How are you going to die?” 

“Well, I may overdose.” 

“O.K. you've overdosed and you're dead 
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and you're lying in your coffin. Who's at 
your funeral?” 

“Well, I guess my mother and my father.” 

"Whats your mother feeling?” 

“Well, I guess she’s feeling terrible.” 

“What’s she saying to herself?” 

“She's saying, ‘My whole life is over now. 
He's dead.’” 

What this kid means is that he’s waiting 
for his mother to tell him that he means 
everything to her, but the only time she’s 
going to say it is when he’s dead. Part of him 
knows that, so he has set that up. 

And when I say this is not in his aware- 
ness, I mean it’s not something that he has 
thought out in a very rational, overt way. 
But part of him knows that and we can bring 
that into his awareness. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 4, 1972] 
REHABILITATION: A PRAYED HOPE 
(By Leon Dash) 


The 12-year-old boy thought he was alone 
in the dormitory of Cottage 7, sweeping under 
the beds. But he wasn’t alone. A creaking 
wooden floorboard caused him to turn. A 14- 
year-old fellow inmate of the old Industrial 
Home School for Colored Boys (now Junior 
Village) was sneaking up behind him. 

“He said he’d been watching me and said 
I was either going to fight him or let him 
have sex with me,” Lawrence Smith Jr. 
recalls. 

Smith refused. The bigger boy grabbed 
him. Smith pushed back. They fought and 
Smith says he won that battle. 

This was one boy’s introduction, 18 years 
ago, to the world of District of Columbia 
“corrections”—to sexual assaults, fights and 
beatings behind the walls of institutions 
where juveniles and adults from Washington 
have been sent for the announced purpose 
of being rehabilitated. 

In the years since young Smith was first 
locked up, the D.C. prison system has under- 
gone drastic changes. There have been pio- 
neering reforms that others have seen fit 
to duplicate. 

But today Smith is back in prison. There 
he joined his father, who preceded him into 
prison. And while the Smiths’ history is not 
necessarily typical, it tells a lot about the 
prison system in the District of Columbia. 

The longest period the younger Smith (who 
calls himself Smith-bey) has spent outside 
of jail since the age of 12 was eight months. 
He is now 30. 

His father, Lawrence Smith Sr., now 47, 
has just completed more than 12 years at 
Lorton for the sale of narcotics and for parole 
violations. 

Smith Sr., who was addicted to heroin 
early in adult life, typifies an older genera- 
tion of unskilled, undereducated criminals. 
He talks in a dry, even monotone which lacks 
the rhetorical cadence and hostility to the 
“establishment” characteristic of many of 
the younger Lorton inmates. 

In December, 1956, while his son was still 
at National Training School, Smith Sr. was 
paroled from Lorton with $45 and what he 
describes as an “old suit,” after serving a 
three-year sentence. His wife and five other 
children were living on welfare. 

During most of his stay at Lorton, Smith 
Sr. had worked as a grinder in the institu- 
tion’s old foundry—smoothing the rough 
edges of sewer tops, fire hydrants and police 
callboxes that were being made for the Dis- 
trict government. “Back in those days,” the 
older Smith said, “we were only makin’ $3.60 
a month,” 

Upon release from Lorton, Smith Sr. re- 
three years at Lorton. There were no foun- 
dry work like that he had been doing for 
three years at Lorton. There were no foun- 
dries in Washington. It wasn’t too long, he 
said, before he was back to using heroin and 
selling it to support himself and his family. 

His son, Smith-bey, is representative of the 
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younger, more aggressive inmate at Lorton 
today. He is six years over the average age of 
the Correctional Complex’s 1,800 inmates, 
which is 24, but their median level of educa- 
tion is the same as Smith-bey’s—eighth 
grade. 

The younger Smith has spent most of the 
last 18 years inside prisons or hospitals; 
after the Industrial Home School, then Cedar 
Knoll in Laurel, Md., the old National Train- 
ing School for Boys, three federal prisons, 
the federal drug treatment hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky., almost four years under psy- 
chiatric care at St. Elizabeths Hospital and 
the Lorton Youth Center. 

He finally joined his father at the Lorton 
Correctional Complex last summer following 
conviction of armed robbery, assault with a 
dangerous weapon and carrying a concealed 
weapon, Sentenced to five to 15 years, he'll 
be eligible for parole when he is 35 years old. 

As it happens, Smith-bey’s father’s sen- 
tence expired Jan. 20, following the long- 
est single period he has seen his son since 
1954. But Smith Sr. is facing a fresh indict- 
ment from 1970 of conspiracy to sell drugs 
while he was out on parole. 

Whatever the differences between father 
and son, there are important similarities, 
With the exception of some clerical work the 
father has done at Lorton, both men lack 
marketable skills after almost two decades of 
jail sentences. 

And both father and son ended up at 
Lorton. 

Stories such as the Smiths’ are not un- 
common among Lorton’s inmates. Fathers 
and sons, brothers, cousins and childhood 
friends have all, together or separately, 
passed in and out of Lorton’s main gate. 

Although there are no statistics a large 
number of the 2,200 inmates at Lorton’s Cor- 
rectional Complex, maximum security facil- 
ity and Youth Center have been recycled 
through the District’s juvenile delinquent 
institutions only to end up, finally, as 
young-adult offenders at Lorton. 

The two Smiths typify the depressing 
cycle of crime and imprisonment, more crime 
and more imprisonment that seems to char- 
acterize the graduates of District reform 
schools and prisons. The products of chaotic, 
unproductive backgrounds, they drift into 
crime and serve time in “correctional” insti- 
tutions where their problems deepen and 
they get no practical skills. 


THE PRESSURES OF CHANGE 


That history illustrates something else: 
the acute political and public-relations 
pressures aroused within a community when 
a prison system tries to change. 

In the last four years, the corrections de- 
partment has undergone drastic changes. 
They were directed first and with apparent 
success, to reducing the incidence of riots, 
racial battles, homosexual assaults and other 
destructive forces inside the prisons. 

More important, the reforms have tried to 
alter the endless recycling of former pris- 
oners back into crime. This has been the 
major concern of the D.C. Department of 
Corrections since the mid-1960s. 

A prison sentence can break up a home 
and expose a family to the shame and bur- 
den of welfare subsistency, and it can in- 
crease the chances that the children will 
turn to crime. It can compound problems of 
alcohol and drug addiction. 

The reforms have had several aims. They 
have been directed at gradually letting pris- 
oners get used to freedom they will have after 
they have served their sentences. Another 
aim has been to teach them skills that will 
earn them money legally. There have also 
been efforts to give the prisoners guidance 
in the personal problems that might have 
caused their criminal careers in the first 
place, and which may have been deepened 
by the experience of being locked up for 
long periods of time. 


The department’s innovative programe 
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have been aided by Lorton’s location near 
this city. Most state and federal prisons are 
in rural areas far from inmates’ families and 
remote from jobs and qualified staffs. But 
most of the Lorton inmates, over 90 per cent 
of whom are black, have grown up in Wash- 
ington. They have family and community 
ties in Washington, an important element of 
community-based correctional efforts. 

Corrections director Kenneth L. Hardy 
feels convicts should be released from pris- 
ons gradually through community projects 
that give them a chance to adjust to life out- 
side of prison walls. “Release a man grad- 
ually,” Hardy said recently. “Give him a 
chance to re-establish himself, find a job, see 
his family.” 

But community-based programs, allow- 
ing convicts back onto city streets before 
their sentences are completed, have met with 
harsh criticism from the Metropolitan Police 
Department and officials of the District gov- 
ernment and Justice Department, as well as 
private citizens. 

The central issue is new crimes committed 
by convicts while participating in any one of 
three community-based programs—halfway 
houses, weekend evaluative furloughs or 
“community outreach” programs such as 
group visits to the city to put on dramas. 


DISPUTE OVER HALFWAY HOUSES 


Critics of the department's programs, led 
by Deputy Mayor Graham W. Watt, Police 
Chief Jerry V. Wilson and a local lawyer now 
on the City Council, Tedson Meyers, point to 
crimes against persons as the basis for their 
concern. Community programs, they contend, 
epose Washintgon’s citizens to unnecessary 
danger. 

One focus of dispute is the halfway houses, 
which expanded from one in the fall of 1969 
to 13 by June of last year. Part of a police re- 
port issued last November lists re-arrests of 
34 halfway house residents and of 18 half- 
way house escapees between July and Sep- 
tember. 

The combined total of 52 new arrests rep- 
resents fewer than 10 per cent of the 618 
convicts who lived in halfway houses during 
the three-month period, and of the total, 
43 were charged with lesser crimes. But three 
were charged with homicide (a major sore 
point with critics) and six with armed 
robbery. 

An October corrections department report 
says that 81.6 percent of the men who go 
through halfway houses were not arrested 
for new criminal activity. The rate among 
inmates directly released from Lorton is 69.8 
per cent. 

“These figures tend to prove,” said Stuart 
N. Adams, the corrections department's as- 
sociate director for planning and research, 
“that our halfway house program is work- 
ing.” 

But Blair G. Ewing, former director of the 
city’s office of criminal justice plans and 
analysis, said Adams’ statistics give an un- 
clear picture of what is happening inside the 
halfway houses. Ewing, a consistent critic of 
the house, said that if there is still an in- 
cidence of 23 to 29 per cent of drug use and a 
24 per cent rate of escape, then the program 
is not working as it should. 

The central argument about halfway houses 
is simply not answerable now. Defenders say, 
in effect, that almost all convicts will be back 
in society one day, that halfway houses ap- 
pear to reduce the incidence of repeated of- 
fenses and that, therefore, society is better 
served by such efforts to re-integrate the in- 
mate into the outside world. 

Critics, in effect, base their case on the 
simpler truth that halfway house residents 
couldn't commit any of these crimes if they 
were still in Lorton. 

Until the data are sufficient to show wheth- 
er the total number of repeated offenses is 
reduced or increased by halfway houses, the 
argument is likely to go on. 

Other pieces of evidence are elusive, too. 
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In the past, for example, Allen M. Avery, 
associate director of community services in 
the department of corrections, has claimed 
that most of the problem in halfway houses 
was residents who had been committed either 
by the courts or through the District’s bail 
bond agency. 

But a breakdown supplied on request by 
Avery's office showed that 45 of the 52 men 
rearrested after they had been sent to halfway 
houses had come either from the Lorton 
Youth Center, through the parole board or 
on the recommendation of counselors—and 
Avery's office has a voice in each of these. 
Only five of the 52 re-arrested men had been 
committed by the courts and two were bail- 
bond felons. 

Asked why the data differed from his pre- 
vious statements, Avery said that in the fu- 
ture a closer check would be kept on how 
inmates are committed. 


OTHER COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


The rapid expansion of community proj- 
ects and other innovative programs began in 
1969 following a disturbance at Lorton the 
previous year. 

Two penologists identified with reintegra- 
tion programs, M. Robert Montilla and John 
O. Boone, were brought into the corrections 
department with a mandate for reform. 

Consistently on the defensive over the last 
year, both Montilla and Boone insisted their 
programs had real rehabilitative value that 
would reduce the number of such classic 
examples of criminal recidivism as the 
Smiths. But both men, angered by criticism 
of their programs and apprehensive about 
reversion to old custodial policies in which 
prisons simply hold people until the end 
of their sentences, resigned at the end of 
last year. 

Last July, Boone was ordered to stop the 
furlough program. Following 21 drug over- 
doses and one drug overdose death at Lor- 
ton, all of the community-outreach programs 
were also halted on grounds that these could 
have been the way convicts got the drugs. 
Those community-outreach programs in 
which Lorton inmates make trips to Wash- 
ington to work with District youths have 
since been resumed on a restricted basis. 

Corrections Officials had been pushing 
community efforts in part because of over- 
crowding in all of the District’s prisons. The 
renewed overcrowding if the community pro- 
grams end will lead to a breakdown in their 
rehabilitative efforts within Lorton, they 
claim. 

Former Lorton superintendent Boone said 
that idleness, a feeling of hopelessness and 
lack of motivation caused by “warehousing” 
prisoners create tensions that lead to strife 
among inmates. 

Programs such as evaluative furloughs or 
Lorton’s Federal City College program pro- 
vide inmates with high levels of motivation, 
Boone said. “A man doesn’t want to get a 
DR (disciplinary report) and thereby, lose 
his privileges,” Boone added. 

The future of the community programs is 
now unclear. 

All community programs, Deputy Mayor 
Watt said in a recent interview, will remain 
in their present status until five-member 
mayoral committee, chaired by former Cor- 
poration Counsel Charles T. Duncan, com- 
pletes a five-month study of corrections. 

What the committee decides will affect not 
only future prisoners at Lorton but also the 
citizens of Washington whom Lorton is de- 
signed to protect. 

The committee’s choice is personified by 
the lives of Lawrence Smith and his son, 
Smith-bey. The father was kept behind bars 
as much as possible—arrested first at age 
29 and in jails and prisons for 12 of the 
following 18 years and back in prison again 
until last January. 

And one of his sons has been repeating 
the same cycle. While father and son were 
behind bars, the citizens of the District were 
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protected from them; but when they 
emerged they repeated crimes at an accel- 
erated rate. 

The District of Columbia, like the country 
at large, is now deciding whether the greater 
threat is to keep criminals off the street as 
much as possible and then suffer the conse- 
quences when the offenders come back, or to 
have them serve shorter sentences with more 
time spent in teaching the offender how to 
live legaliy and peacefully, with fewer re- 
lapses, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SYSTEM'S FINAL STOP 


The last stop in the District of Columbia 
system of criminal justice is the Lorton cor- 
rectional complex for adult offenders. 

Built as the Lorton Reformatory in 1916, 
the complex is located 21 miles south of 
Washington near Interstate 95, just on the 
outskirts of northern Virginia's suburban 
sprawl. Perched on top of a hill in undulat- 
ing Fairfax County farmland, the complex’s 
70-odd acres are surrounded by a 20-foot 
high chain-link fence topped with barbed 
wire 


Among inmates, it is known as “The Hill.” 
It has 25 dormitories designed to hold 1,400 
prisoners. 

Next to “the Hill” is a maximum security 
prison on 10 acres of land surrounded by a 
30-foot high brick wall. Known as “the 
Wall,” the maximum security prison has 
three double tiered cellblocks in which about 
300 inmates spend up to 24 hours a day. 

A half-mile away in a grassy 38-acre hol- 
low is the Lorton Youth Center. It is sur- 
rounded by two chain-link fences, 15 feet 
apart, topped with barbed wire. There are 
four buildings with 324 one-man rooms, An 
admissions building doubles as a dormitory 
when the number of youths goes above 324, 
which happens often. 

A section of the old Workhouse is now the 
fenceless minimum custody institution. Lo- 
cated a mile south of the Youth Center, 
eee custody has three 100-man dormi- 

es, 


AFTER LORTON, AN UNREAL HALF FREEDOM 


David Irving (Beachball) Sims wasn’t sure 
he would make it through a halfway house 
when he first left Lorton the day before 
Thanksgiving. 

Sims is 23, with an eighth-grade educa- 
tion. He served almost six years of a 5-to 12- 
year term for manslaughter. Now he was 
entering a program that allows offenders to 
hold jobs and visit family and friends, while 
living under supervision in a halfway house. 

In and out of institutions since he was 
sent to Cedar Knoll in 1963, Sims recalled 
that it had been a nightmare when had first 
gone outside of Lorton last June for an 
“evaluative furlough” to see whether he 
could handle life on the outside. 

“It just hit me that I was out on the street 
after five years,” he said. “It didn’t feel real. 
I left like gettin’ a taxi and coming back” 
to Lorton. 

And when he first arrived at Community 
Correctional Center 5 at 1817 13th St. NW 
last November, he felt the same anxiety. 
Center 5, which administered by former cor- 
rectional officers, has the reputation among 
District offenders as the toughest halfway 
house to “walk,” or get through. 

“Man, you never know about these houses,” 
he said shortly after he arrived. “They 
might send me back to Lorton today.” 

But after a two-hour orientation, Sims 
was granted an afternoon furlough. “I got 
to get over to Anacostia,” Sims said as he 
waited impatiently for a counselor to open 
the electrically locked door. Outside, he ex- 
pressed puzzlement over why he had been as- 
signed to a halfway house in the Shaw area. 
“I don’t even know where I am. I’ve never 
been over here before.” 

But after stops to buy a coat, a bottle of 
Chivas Regal scotch and two cases of beer, 
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Sims reached the National Capital Housing 
Authority's Garfield Terrace housing project 
in Anacostia, where his parents, a sister and 
most of his childhood friends live. 

Sims’ mother, a stout, middle-aged woman, 
was surprised to see him, and said she was 
glad he was working his way out of prison. 
Sims’ father was not at home. 

After a short conversation, Sims changed 
clothes and left, promising his mother he 
would see her the next day “for Thanks- 
giving.” 

He went to see an old friend who lives 
nearby. The friend was not at home, but his 
wife, another childhood friend of Sims’, 
invited him in. 

Three youths sitting around the kitchen 
table momentarily raising their drooping 
heads when Sims walked through the door. 
They greeted him halfheartedly through par- 
tially closed, bloodshot eyes. 

“How ya doin,’ Irv?” one of them said in 
a slurred voice. Then he nodded off back to 
sleep before Sims could answer. 

Sims talked briefly with two middle-aged 
persons who sat in the dimly lit living room, 
drinking beer and listening to a rock and 
roll record that played over and over. 

Anxious about his 9 p.m. curfew and 
seemingly uncomfortable, Sims told them 
he would see them again soon and left. 

Outside, while threading his way through 
the piles of garbage and trash that littered 
Garfield's grounds, Sims said he would have 
to stay away from his old friends, “I think 
they’re on dope,” he said. “Everyone aroun’ 
here is on dope.” 

Sims now works at a suburban country 
club as a kitchen helper, the only daytime 
job he could find. He is now positive he can 
“walk” the restrictions of Center 5, but is not 
sure what will happen if he is released on 
parole in March. 

Faced with parole supervision until 1978, 
Sims is very unsure of his ability to stay out 
on “the street” that long. 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do as 
far as holding people up. Very few (ex-con- 
victs) stay out there that long.” 


Tue OLD METHODS DIDN'T Work, BUT MAYBE 
THE New ONES WILL 


Kenneth L. Hardy, director of the District 
of Columbia's Corrections Department since 
1967, has overseen the rapid two-year ex- 
pansion of community-based rehabilitation 
programs. Last year, Hardy was ordered by 
Deputy Mayor Graham W. Watt to halt the 
evaluative weekend furlough program and 
hold all other community programs—half- 
way houses in particular—at their present 
levels. All community programs are presently 
being studied by a citizens committee ap- 
pointed by Watt. 

Our goal is to try to work with the man 
so that he will come out as a less hostile, 
bitter person plus one who wants to live 
by the law. 

There is no doubt that [inmates] have 
committed new crimes while in the halfway 
houses, there have been new crimes com- 
mitted by people who are on parole, there 
have been new crimes committed by people 
who have been released at the expiration of 
their sentence. 

Are we to keep the men locked up in 
warehouses even though they'll eventually 
be back on the streets? Ninety-seven per cent 
of our prison population will be back on the 
street one day... 

The length of sentence is no deterrent to 
a man’s criminal behavior when he comes 
out. There is nothing in research that we 
know of that says that a man who serves a 
lengthy sentence is less inclined to recidivate 
or commit a crime than one who serves the 
shorter sentence, 

I believe in a very low, minimum sentence. 
You can wave maximum statutes goodby. 
If robbery is 5 to 15 years in the statute, 
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then I say a minimum sentence of two years 
and that would give the correctional people 
or the board of parole the opportunity to 
work with that man when he demonstrates 
that now is the time to put him into the 
community with controls hanging over his 
head for an extended period of time. 

You've got to try new things. You've got 
to, ‘cause the old way hasn't worked. 

The evaluative furlough program: the staff 
wanted to try it despite my reservations as 
director. It was tried and with a 98 per cent 
success ... 

So why do they hate furloughs? Because it 
is known not to be legal, in the interpreta- 
tion of the (D.C.) corporation counsel. It 
was illegal at one time to let a man out of 
prison except on parole, I say if it’s not legal, 
then let’s change the law... 

I have a family. I live in Washington, D.C. 
My family is exposed to the community just 
like any other family and I'm not sitting out- 
side the front lines of the District of Colum- 
bia and saying this should be done and that 
should be done. Why should I think of some 
scheme that’s going to be a drastic threat or 
real threat to the safety of this community? 

The pressure is most unfortunate. You 
just don’t kill the whole program. 

A POLICE CHIEF EXAMINES THEORY 
OF LONG-TERM INCARCERATION 


Metropolitan Police Chief Jerry V. Wilson 
has been a consistent critic of the corrections 
department's community rehabilitation pro- 
grams. In December, 1970, Wilson created the 
major violations branch of the police depart- 
ment to maintain surveillance on halfway 
house residents and Lorton inmates coming 
to Washington on community outreach pro- 
grams. 

My own observation is that incarceration 
serves [a] purpose that is now being lost, and 
that is the purpose of preventing the offend- 
ers from committing a crime while he is 
incarcerated, 

But the whole method of dealing with per- 
sons that are convicted of crimes has sort of 
taken on a tone of arguments, that one: in- 
carceration does not serve to rehabilitate, 
. .- and, two: incarceration is not dignified 
treatment, ... and, then, three: that in- 
carceration is not a method that is useful for 
compensating victims of crimes. 

All of which, of course, are perhaps true. 
We don’t know whether they’re true or un- 
true, but I think most everyone would tend 
to agree that the logic has appeal. 

I can’t prove this, but it’s my guess that if 
you look at persons in halfway houses, you’re 
going to find that the problem is that a lot of 
them are hard-core [criminals] that I would 
probably argue should not be free in the 
community. 

I think they have to be very selective in 
terms of what individuals you put into com- 
munity corrections. The way the system’s 
working here, according to reports I've seen 

. . the guy gets a five- to six-year sentence, 
and serves three months and he’s in a half- 
way house. Now, I’m not sure that I agree 
that that makes sense. 

The studies say that men released [from 
prison] at 20 years of age, 70 per cent will be 
back in an institution in less than three 
years. Well, if they take men that are 30 
years of age, they’re going to find that very 
few of them get back in. 

One factor [of a high crime rate] is prob- 
ably the distribution of the population by 
age group ...a very heavy population of 
post-World War II babies 

The second [factor] ... is a great deal of 
drug usage, which . . . moves individuals to 
crime to obtain funds to support their habit. 

If you take any individual who is commit- 
ting five robberies before he is caught by po- 
lice, which is statistically what happens, and 
then he is convicted and given probation the 
first time . . , I don’t care, you know. 

But the second time he comes in, I think 
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he ought to go to jail for three or four years, 
and .. . if he goes out and commits another 
crime, put him away for another three or 
four years and then, by the time he comes 
out, age will have rehabilitated him. 

And at least during that period of time— 
the eight years he was in jail—he won't have 
committed crime. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 5, 1972] 
THE Drive ror INMATES’ RIGHTS 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

“It used to be that the favorite recrea- 
tional activity of prisoners was playing base- 
ball. Now it’s filing lawsuits,” says Evelle J. 
Younger, attorney general of California. 

Is there a new kind of person behind bars 
in the 1970s? More interested in politics than 
athletics? More militant, organized and 
rebellious? 

Younger is right about the growth of law- 
sults. There is a swelling tide of civil peti- 
tions flowing out of prison cells into court- 
Tooms, These are not the traditional jail- 
house appeals on criminal cases, which con- 
tinue. The new phenomenon is civil petitions 
suing prison administrators for allegedly 
violating human and civil rights. 

In 1938, federal courts received only 625 
such petitions from prisoners, less than 2 per 
cent of all federal civil suits that year. 

Last year there were 12,266. By now, one of 
every six civil suits in a federal district court 
is from an American prisoner claiming that 
his treatment inside a penal institution is 
illegal. 

Evelle Younger is wrong about this being 
“recreational activity.” Prisoners are dead 
serious. 

Judges have been just as serious. Judges 
all over the country, horrified when they see 
conditions to which they have condemned 
defendants, are dropping their traditional 
“hands off” policy toward prisons and are 
taking responsibility for the nature of the 
punishment they order. 

This is forcing the freshest air into the 
American prison since its invention in 1790. 

Judges have called some prisons unconsti- 
tutional—for example, Holmesburg, Pa., and 
the entire Arkansas state system. In Florida, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Illinois, California 
and Maryland, judges have declared particu- 
lar prisons unconstitutional, usually for cruel 
and unusual punishment or administering 
serlous punishment without due process. 

Robert N. C. Nix Jr., presiding judge in the 
Holmesburg, Pa., case said, “Prisons aren’t 
supposed to be torture chambers. The sepa- 
ration from society is supposed to be enough. 

Judge Israel Augustine of New Orleans 
District Court said that unless the local 
jails ceased being “medieval and archaic” he 
would resign rather than send prisoners to 
them. 

There is reason to think that American 
prisons are no worse today than they used to 
be. Except for overcrowding, they probably 
are better. But increasingly inhumane condi- 
tions are no longer being tolerated, for rea- 
sons including a change in the attitudes of 
prisoners and of society: 

1, Nonwhites in America—blacks, Mexi- 
can-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indians—are 
12.5 per cent of the total population, but 
they are from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of 
all persons in prisons. The entire criminal 
justice system—police, prosecution, Judges, 
jails and prisons—is largely whiterun. 
Ninety-five per cent of prison guards are 
white. Nonwhites are rebelling against their 
depressed status in the outside world. 

2. Many impoverished white prisoners, 
though unsupported by organized ethnic 
lobbies, are newly activated by the realiza- 
tion that prisons are essentially places for 
punishment of the poor. Though there is 
severe tension between black and white in- 
mates, and though many prisons do not dis- 
courage this enmity since it helps the staff 
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maintain control over a divided population, 
when it comes to protest against the institu- 
tion there is usually racial unity. 

3. During this period of heightened sense 
of injustice in the criminal justice system, 
penalties have become harsher, increasing 
bitterness behind the walls. 

4. Though the vast majority of prisoners 
is poor, there is a new, small insertion of 
affluent middle-class prisoners from cases 
involving drugs, the draft and civil protest, 
and this has mobilized much of the previ- 
ously uninterested middle class to examine 
their prisons. 

5. A new cadre of prison administrators 
is sufficiently sophisticated in sociology, psy- 
chology and statistics to be sensitive to the 
self-defeating nature of most prison punish- 
ment. Many wardens agree privately, and 
some publicly, with the reform demands of 
their inmates and feel inhibited by lack of 
money, political pressures and an unsym- 
pathetic public. 

The most noticeable new kind of prisoner 
in the United States is the black militant. He 
sometimes appears as a member of the Mus- 
lims, the disciplined and puritanical follow- 
ers of Elijah Muhammed. Their influence 
goes far beyond their membership, establish- 
ing codes of conduct and attitue for many 
non-Muslins, Because Muslims will not eat 
pork, for example, many non-Muslim blacks 
also refuse to eat it and many prisons now 
serve pork substitutes. 

Black militants (and some others) fre- 
quently refer to themselves as “political pris- 
oners."" It is a term that sets wardens’ teeth 
on edge. “We don’t have any political pris- 
oners here,” says Noah Alldredge, warden of 
Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary, “only men 
who broke the law.” Dr. Norval Morris, a 
leading American penologist, says, “What 
happens is that the inmate invests ordinary 
criminal activity with the idea that he is a 
part of political change. That way, you end 
up with the absurdity that killing a police- 
man or robbing a store is somehow a political 
act.” 

Blacks sometimes use “political prisoner" 
to refer to their depressed economic and 
social status, conditions that produce crime 
and therefore an inevitable product of "the 
system.” At other times they use it to de- 
scribe official harassment and punishment 
of special styles of life. Where they use it 
to describe their systematic unfair treat- 
ment within the criminal justice system, 
there is more than rhetoric support the com- 
plaint. 

The criminal justice system screens out 
the affluent and makes special selection of 
blacks. All social classes commit significant 
amounts of crime. In 1947 James Wallen- 
stein and Clement J. Wylie listed 49 serious 
crimes with a minimum sentence of two 
years; of 1,698 responses from a cross-section 
of New York inhabitants weighted toward 
the more affluent, 91 per cent admitted to 
one or more crimes without ever being ar- 
rested. Average for all men was 18 crimes 
each. There are not enough American blacks 
alive to account for unreported and untried 
crime. 

Austin Porterfield compared criminal of- 
fenses of college students with 2,000 boys 
who had been sent to juvenile court; 100 per 
cent of male and female students had com- 
mitted at least one of the offenses for which 
the 2,000 other boys had been sent to court. 

So of 1,000 crimes committed in the United 
States, only 80 are ever reported to the 
police. Of these 80 reported, only 18 result 
in an arrest which is the first point of special 
selection of blacks. 

Entry into the criminal justice system 
usually depends on the decision of a police- 
man. It first depends importantly on where 
a policeman is. 

Poor black neighborhoods are high crime 
areas, at least in reported crime, so they tend 
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to be watched more closely. The closer they 
are watched the higher percentage of persons 
will be arrested. 

Entry into the justice system can depend 
on the discretion of the policeman: Whether 
to make an arrest, and if so, on what charge, 
or to let the person go as innocent or with 
too weak evidence to prosecute. It is an im- 
portant decision for the citizen because once 
he is perceived as potentially criminal by the 
authorities and once he has been picked up 
or booked, thereafter the odds go up that he 
will continue to be considered crime-prone. 

It then becomes significant that surveys 
of urban policemen show overwhelming prej- 
udice against blacks, 72 per cent according 
to a survey by the President's Crime Com- 
mission. Even where there is no conscious 
bias, there may be unconscious bias, an ex- 
ample of the self-feeding, self-fulfilling 
prophecy of guilt: Since blacks are so ob- 
vious within the criminal justice system and 
because they are distinctive by their color, 
law enforcement officials with no personal 
racial bias may believe that blackness is 
related to a higher probability of criminal 
activity. The result is that blacks enter the 
first, crucial step toward guilt in dispropor- 
tionate numbers. 

A study of 10,000 Philadelphia males be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17 showed that 
one-third of all whites had been taken into 
custody at some point but more than half 
of all blacks. 

Dr. Nathan Goldman found that of all 
children picked up by police, twice as many 
black children as white had afterward been 
charged with a crime and sent to court. 

This association of blackness with crime is 
not limited to policemen. In Florida, a judge 
placing a guilty person on probation may do 
so with the usual finding of “guilty” on his 
record or, if he thinks the person is a good 
prospect for probation success because he is 
a first offender or for other similar reasons, 
he can send him on probation with no guilt 
finding on his record. Three social scientists 
analyzed 2,419 such decisions by Florida 
judges and found that when cases had simi- 
lar backgrounds, from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent more blacks were sent out with the 
“guilty” label than whites. 

So where the system selects citizens for 
surveillance, for picking up by the police, 
for booking on charge and taking to trial, 
it selects a disproportionate number of 
blacks, 

Of the original 1,000 crimes committed, 14 
result in court appearances and 9 are found 
guilty. Practically all studies show that when 
persons are tried on the same charges, blacks 
more often than whites are found guilty. A 
study in Stanford, Conn., for example, found 
that guilty findings per 100,000 ethnic in- 
habitants was eight times higher for black 
defendants than white. 

Of nine Americans found guilty in a court, 
fewer than four actually serve time in a 
prison. Here, too, whites more often get pro- 
bation or suspended sentences. In the Stam- 
ford study, the rate of commitment to prison 
per capita for each racial group was ten 
times more for guilty blacks than for guilty 
whites. 

Once in prison, blacks stay there longer, 
partly because they get longer sentences and 
partly because they get from 10 per cent to 
14 per cent fewer paroles. On burglary 
charges in Los Angeles, the longer sentences 
went to blacks: sentences of four months or 
less, 45 per cent white, 27 per cent black; 
sentences of 4 to 9 months, 42 per cent white, 
47 per cent blacks; 10 to 20 months, 13 per 
cent whites, 27 per cent blacks. Median time 
served for all white prisoners In the United 
States is 20 months; for blacks, it is 23.5 
months. 

Death sentences and executions are most 
plainly biased against blacks. Between 1930 
and 1966, when blacks were about 10 per 
cent of the total population, 3,857 persons 
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were legally killed in the United States; 53.5 
per cent of them were black. 

This was not because only blacks com- 
miited capital crimes. Between 1940 and 1964 
in Florida, 285 men were found guilty of rape. 
Of the 133 white men, less than 5 per cent 
received the death penalty. Of the 152 black 
men, 35 per cent received the death penalty. 

Similar bias against color appears in statis- 
tics for Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans 
and other non-whites. In addition, Spanish- 
speaking people suffer serious communication 
problems because most prisons still censor all 
prisoner mail and will permit only English- 
language letters. 

The reasons for malevolence of the crimi- 
nal justice system toward particular * * * a 
society of growing complexity there are more 
laws against certain acts than ever before; 
about one-third of what we call crimes today 
were not called crimes in 1900. This conglom- 
eration of laws is selectively enforced. Lack 
of money is clearly a major factor—poorly 
dressed people often “look” more “criminal” 
and when picked up lack lawyers to defend 
them vigorously at every stage, including the 
crucial time when law enforcement officials 
decide how serious an offense to select. 

Lack of money for bail while awaiting trial 
is a serious detriment to equal justice. A man 
in jail cannot prepare as sound a defense as 
& man out of jail. A study of New York pris- 
oners by the New York City Rand Institute 
showed that for those of comparable cases 
men out on bail before a trial are less often 
found guilty. The poor lack good legal help 
for appeals and applications for parole and 
this affects their treatment while in prison: 
Prisons are more careful with prisoners who 
have outside connections. 

Inevitably, rebels against prison find a 
quick response among prisoners and always 
will. But this has special meaning now when 
so many blacks are conscious of the nature 
of their unfair treatment. George Jackson, 
one of the “Soledad Brothers” recently killed 
in a shooting in San Quentin prison, and 
Angela Davis, a Communist professor charged 
with complicity in a fatal shootout in a Call- 
fornia courtroom both black, are the two 
photographs most often found in cells of 
black prisoners in prisons where individual 
decoration of cells is permitted. 

The issue of prisons has become a public 
one from a non-racial source—the introduc- 
tion of middle-class convicts. A decade ago a 
high-income inmate was an exotic, a rare 
murderer or an unlucky embezziler. 

But because of drugs and civil protest, the 
middle classes of America are now getting an 
authoritative view of the inside of prisons. 

During civil rights demonstrations of the 
1960s hundreds of college-educated white 
Americans found themselves herded into 
southern city and county jails and occasion- 
ally into a state prison. When protests against 
the war in Vietnam occurred in the North, it 
spread this knowledge from Southern jails to 
Northern jails. The resulting shock of discov- 
ery contributed to the examination of all 
prisons now current in the country. 

The expansion of drug use into middle- 
class America also sent more affluent citizens 
behind bars. An estimated 12 million persons 
use marijuana and in some places the penal- 
ties are severe. Even when there is no prison 
sentence, the intensive law-enforcement 
searching for marijuana, especially routine 
stop-and-frisk routines of police, have helped 
make a large proportion of American youth 
anti-police and anticriminal justice. It con- 
tributed to the conclusion of much of the 
middle class that jails and prisons were not 
just places for others. 

Added to this are draft cases—evasion of 
Selective Service or conscientious objection— 
which has sent 2,600 young men into prison 
in the last five years, most of them affluent 
and from college-background families earnest 
about social causes. 

Middle-class Americans have high stand- 
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ards of personal relations. They expect to be 
treated civilly and justly. When confronted 
with primitive prison conditions, cruelty and 
capricious handling, they are not so likely as 
a ghetto yeteran to accept it as the inevitable 
harshness of a harsh world. The middle-class 
prisoner often is skilled in the arts of com- 
munication, has affluent parents and has ac- 
cess to influential lawyers and friends, Conse- 
quently, prison brutality and unfairness has 
been recorded and transmitted to the outside 
world as never before. 

Some of the middle-class prisoners are 
committed to varying degrees of social re- 
form or revolution, and have been. willing 
while still incarcerated to dramatize prison 
conditions with strikes, fasts and passive re- 
sistance. Peace inside a prison is fragile, re- 
lations between staff and inmates always ten- 
uous, and disturbances in any prison creates 
shock waves in all others. So even prisoner 
protests far short of riots have caused cor- 
rection administrators to examine their op- 
erations. 

Wardens generally dismiss the influence of 
the protesting inmate. “They have very lit- 
tle influence with the regular inmates,” Noah 
Alldredge, warden of Lewisburg Federal Pen- 
itentiary, said recently. But in Allenwood, 
an associated minimum security colony of 
Lewisburg, when one prisoner serving time 
for burning draft records in Catonsville, 
Md., was being transferred to maximum se- 
curity, about 115 inmates, half the popula- 
tion of the camp, stood in silent protest in 
the yard. “That was an exception,” Warden 
Alidredge said. At’ Alderson, W. Va., Federal 
Reformatory for Women, Warden Virginia 
McLaughlin similarly dismissed the impact 
of “political prisoners”. She said, “The other 
women pay no attention to them.” But after 
Attica, such prisoners led a sympathy strike 
of about 130 minutes, with enough large- 
scale involvement to require importing of 
guards from other prisons. 

On the other hand, the political fervor of 
prisoners can be exaggerated. Frank Calla- 
han; 21, a former broadcast journalist, served 
@ year in Lewisburg for destroying draft rec- 
ords in Rochester, N.Y. He described his im- 
prisonment with inmates in for conventional 
crimes: 

“You know, we would start talking about 
the war and it seemed so artificial and dis- 
tant from the situation at hand... after 
awhile I just stopped dealing with that, It 
was a thousand years away to talk about 
Vietnam. If a guy was a bank robber, he'd 
tell us about the jobs he had done, or we’d 
talk about the movies we'd seen. You know, 
just fairly average conversations. When 
things got political, they were political in 
the sense that here we are getting 
screwed, .. .” 

Groups tended to stick to their own but, 
Callahan says, they banded together if in- 
mate interests within the prison conflicted 
with policies of the prison administration, 
on pragmatic treatment rather than ideolog- 
ical commitment. 

In dozens of prisons across the country, 
inmates have formed unions, councils and 
associations to obtain personal protection 
against violation of “rights.” It has raised 
the question of what rights a prisoner has, 
if any. 

The ‘answer is murky. American law for 
convicts has evolved mainly from feudal 
England and some of it is applied today in 
apparent contradiction to reason, logic and 
the US. Constitution. 

“Civil death,” for example, was spelled out 
in feudal society. Lower-class convicts were 
killed or mutilated. An upper-class person 
might escape death by permanent banish- 
ment to a distant place or by becoming a 
monk, In either case, he was no longer a 
part of the feudal community, he was de- 
clared “civilly dead” and his property was 
distributed to his heirs as though he were 
-physically dead. Since he could never re- 
turn, “civil death” was logical. 
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To this day, American convicts suffer some 
of the same feudal punishments: Thirteen 
states have “civil death” statutes. 

In 17 states “civil death” is imposed if a 
man gets a life sentence. His property is re- 
distributed, his marriage is dissolved and his 
children become subject for adoption, even 
though most life sentences end in parole. 

A “civilly dead” prisoner is nevertheless 
still obligated to support his wife and chil- 
dren. 

In most states, imprisonment is automatic 
grounds for divorce, though most prisoners 
are in for less than two years. 

The best-known loss of rights is the right 
to vote. This loss probably had its origins in 
the Greek statute for persons convicted of 
“infamy.” In three-quarters of the states, 
felons lose the right to vote by statute and in 
most of the remainder by administrative 
policy of local boards of election. It is de- 
fended as protecting the honesty of the ballot 
box from disreputable persons and as deny- 
ing influence over laws and lawmakers to 
those who have set themselves against the 
law. It is criticized as adding no protection 
to the society and inhibiting the integration 
of the ex-prisoner into normal life. 

Prisoners lose other rights and opportu- 
nities by law, varying from state to state. 
Some private and much public employment 
is denied them. Prisoners cannot sue others 
but others can sue them. 

Three states (North Dakota, Virginia, 
Washington) prohibit marriage of offenders 
with three felony convictions to a woman 
under the age of 45 (presumably to prevent 
birth of children with the felon’s “corrupted” 
blood). Seven states authorize sterilization 
of “habitual criminals.” In at least three 
states, the law provides for complete or par- 
tial forfeiture of a convict’s property. 

All of these originate with another feudal 
English concept, that of “corruption of 
blood.” Article III, Section 3 of the United 
States Constitution specifically forbids for- 
feiture and corruption of blood except dur- 
ing the lifetime of a person convicted of 
treason, 

Most “prisoner’s rights” moves are di- 
rected to his treatment inside prison. The 
assumption is that there are some punish- 
ments so cruel as to be prohibited in any 
case—like driving a man insane—and that 
others are so severe that they constitute a 
serious punishment that ought to be im- 
posed only with due process to prevent its 
being done unjustly and without independ- 
ent review. 

The movement toward prisoners’ rights 
represents hope on the part of inmates, since 
these rights focus on the need for a prisoner 
to accept relations with society. But they 
also represent explosive tensions. All institu- 
tions in society are being re-examined for 
their goals and the ineffectiveness in attain- 
ing those goals. Failures are no longer as 
quietly accepted as in the past. The prisoner 
who universally hears he is being “rehabili- 
tated” no longer passively accepts cruel and 
capricious treatment. Ninety-seven per cent 
of prison inmates return to society, and each 
prisoner emerging gauges his future relations 
with society. 

A very unpolitical young man, emerging 
from five years in a state prison, said: 

“All the time I was in, I remembered what 
they called out at my trial: ‘The People ver- 
sus .. .’ and then my name. The people 
against me. I’m not sure whether they’re 
still against me.” 


Two New BREEDS OF AMERICAN PRISONERS: 
AN EFFORT AT BUILDING PRIDE IN PRISON 
Iasha Salim, 25, is a member of the black 

independence group, New Republic of Africa. 

She was arrested and imprisoned last August 

in connection with a shooting incident in 

Jackson, Miss., in which a local policeman 

was killed, and another patrolman and an 

FBI agent were wounded. While in the state 
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penitentiary at Parchman with two other 
women members of RNA, she did her best 
to win over to her social views white and 
black male inmates in cells within hearing 
distance. 

Miss SALIM, At first we didn't talk to the 
men prisoners on the other side of the cor- 
ridor. At first they could hear us and knew 
we were women and they’d curse and talk 
tough about sex. 

There were two white men and the rest 
black, They’d boast about their sexual con- 
quests. It was pretty sad. 

Then the men began asking us what was 
going on on the outside and up North. I would 
explain the need for respect for women. 
Sometimes this would degenerate into sex 
talk but most of the time they were serious 
and so were we. We would explain why it was 
important to have a strong family, how we 
as black women felt about the movement, 
how Daniel Moynihan could tell white 
America about the weakness of the black 
family. 

We impressed on them how every mind 
and all the dedication is needed to make this 
world in such a way that we black people 
are not going to be annihilated. 

We would build pride of the men on the 
other side by telling how the black men had 
been kings in Africa, and how many great 
civilizations there were in Africa. We told 
them that even if they were incarcerated they 
did not have to be slaves in their minds. . . 
Some of the men had been there in those 
cells six months and some 10 years, but théy 
all listened. 

At first, the two white men were very in- 
sulting and skeptical. They'd laugh and 
snicker and say, “Why, you ain’t nothing but 
& little old nigger gal,” but as we progressed, 
everyone got more articulate and intelligent. 

By the time we left, all the black men 
were giving the New Africa Oath of Alle- 
giance at breakfast and at bedtime. We were 
doing our nation-building all the time we 
were in prison. And it changed them as 
persons. .. 

At the end if we said, “Please quiet down, 
Sister Njeri is sick,” they’d quiet down and 
the next day they’d ask how she was. 

When we left every prisoner said goodby. 
The white men said, “Best wishes.” The black 
men sang, “Power to the People,” and the 
matrons thanked me for helping them with 
their books. I felt that something good had 
come from it. 


Russo RECALLS JAIL MISTREATMENT 


Anthony Russo, 35, was a research analyst 
at Rand Corporation and was recently in- 
dicted in connection with Daniel Ellsberg 
and distribution of the Pentagon Papers. Be- 
fore that he was imprisoned for 47 days for 
refusal to testify before a grand jury. His 
description below is of Los Angeles County 
Jall 


Russo. About 6 o'clock I was called to the 


booking room .. . where clerks take the 
valuables you weren't supposed to have in 
jail. .. . The lady behind the window didn’t 
want me to keep my reading glasses nor my 
fountain pen .. . I said, “Please, I'd like 
to keep those because I need them to read. 
The glasses I have on are for long distance 

. .” And she replied, “Well, you're not 
gonna need them because you're not gonna 
be doing much reading where you're going.” 
Which kind of upset me. I always thought 
that one could read in jail... I said, “You're 
not serious, are you?” ... 

A guard walked up, and he said, “You got 
a problem here?” And I looked at him and I 
said, “No, I don’t have any problem. Do you?” 
. . . As I was talking with the lady clerk, 
the guard walked up, grabbed me by the arm 
and started pushing me out of the room... 
I walked down the hallway about a hundred 
feet, when all of a sudden, four guards 
turned on me and they bodily . . . pushed 
me through this door, and there I was ina 
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maximum security cell . . . Concrete, solid, 
no windows . . . Six other guys... 

[Russo said he had not made a phone call 
after he surrendered himself and wanted to 
call his lawyer. He says he tried unsuccess- 
fully to get a response from two guards sit- 
ting outside his door.] 

So I began to yell out through there about 
how those guys were violating my constitu- 
tional rights .. . I was getting madder and 
madder . . . and I began to kick the door 
+ » » 88 hard as I could and these big metal 
doors make a lot of noise . . 

I did that for about five minutes and all of 
sudden the door flew open and a flying wedge 
of guards came through, four or five and I 
was flattened . . . they came through hit 
me, pushed me up against the wall, said, 
“Turn around, put your hands against the 
wall.” I did . . . and one hand was jerked 
away and pushed up behind me really tight. 

I felt like my arm was going to be pulled 
out of its socket. And then the second arm 
was pulled behind me . . . And then some- 
one kicked my legs out from under me. I felt 
knees all over me, knees on my head, on my 
neck, I wasn’t struggling .. . it would be 
ridiculous to struggle ... 

They began to chain up my legs, and they 
put my wrists in handcuffs . . . really tight 
. . » 80 they tied my hands cuffed behind me 
and my legs shackled together. Then they 
tied my hands to my ankles, so I was done up 
in a little neat bow there, lying on my 
belly ... 

After about half an hour we had the chains 
loose so I could stand up . . . I was really so 
mad then that .. . I spun around and 
chained the door bam!—and did that a cou- 
ple of times... 

And all of a sudden the door flew open 
and . . . the captain was there. He had real 
authority . . . and he said, “Are you Mr, 
Russo?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “We didn’t 
know who you were.” . . . and that made me 
mad as hell because what that meant was 
that this was par for the course . . . 


BLACKS FEEL JAILED BY COLOR 


Robert Johnson, 46 a former social worker, 
is warden of Graterford state prison in Penn- 
sylvania, one of the first blacks named to 
head a major prison. His prison staff is 80 
per cent white; 80 per cent of the inmates 
are black. 

Q. What kind of a problem did you have 
coming in as a black warden in a largely 
white correctional staff? 

JoHNsSON. Everybody seems to think that's 
a big problem, but really I haven’t seen any 
big problem . .. I’m interested in what’s 
happened to prisons because of the infiux 
of blacks, young blacks, In many ways the 
American prison system has become a system 
which imprisons black people, at a time 
when race consciousness is very high in the 
country, and that’s very special. Many black 
prisoners feel that they’re in prison because 
they're black . . . There's a very convincing 
argument that there is a special penalty in 
the correction system for being black .. . 

Q. Does this make for internal problems 
in the corrections system? 

A. No question about it ... You're ask- 
ing the prisons to resolve a problem that 
the whole country is faced with. Prisons 
can't do it. Prisons are probably the worst 
places in the world to re-socialize people . .. 

Q. Well, why are you in corrections? It’s 
a tough job. 

A. Sometimes I ask myself the same ques- 
tion. Social consciousness, really. With so 
many black people being involved in the 
criminal justice system, really. This is one of 
my main reasons for staying ... So many 
people are there because of a lack of love... 

Q. Are you saying that you use the crux 
of your job as introducing a humane and 
loving relationship into the lives of men? 

A. No question about it. 

Q. ... How do you take people who are 
in an institution built of ceramic, concrete 
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and steel, and introduce the idea of human 
love and trust? 

A, By practicing it myself by getting other 
people in the institution to practice it. 

Q. How do you say that to a man to whom 
you're also saying, “You get into that cell 
and I'm going to lock the door on you and 
I'm going to determine when you get out”? 

A. There are ways to do that even. 

Q. How? 

A. For one thing, by not saying, “Get in 
there, you black m————er.” 


AN AGENDA FOR REFORM oF A HELL BEHIND 
WALLS 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

For the last four months, Ben H. Bagdikian 
has studied prisons and jails in America and 
Leon Dash has examined the correctional 
system of the District of Columbia. Today, 
Bagdikian concludes with a personal assess- 
ment of possible remedies. 

When you turned down Fourth Street you 
saw all the usual clues: the 14-foot cyclone 
window frames looking normal but precisely 
too small for the passage of the human head, 
the high intensity lights around the perim- 
eter. 

But something was wrong. The gate was 
wide open and nobody was guarding it. 

Inside it was eerie. Everything was in place. 
The plastic chairs were set around tables in 
the dining hall. The electric clocks were 
working but they were on daylight saving 
time, in the winter. In the Catholic chapel, 
the Virgin Mary was still wrapped in cello- 
phane and on the Protestant side there were 
cobwebs on the candelabra. 

Nobody was there. 

The “new,” five-year-old prison had never 
been used. The DeWitt Nelson Training Cen- 
ter eight miles from Stockton, Calif. was 
finished in 1967 for $5,800,000 completely 
furnished for $500,000 and in 1968 was on 
the verge of accepting the first of 400 ju- 
venile inmates when suddenly everything 
stopped. 

A lot else stopped, too, Through the fence 
you can see 800 acres of farmland, remark- 
able to the naked eye only for the magnifi- 
cent oaks that stand against the sky. Un- 
seen, below the surface, is a complex of wa- 
ter mains, sewers, gas lines and steam pipes 
already in place for connection to nine more 
prisons just like DeWitt. 

Except that the new prisons were never 
built. 

California made à shocking decision, Like 
the rest of the country its crime rate was 
rising—faster, in fact, than the national 
rate. Like the rest of the country, it was 
sentencing more people to prison, only for 
longer terms, up 50 per cent in ten years. 
It decided to try something else: keep more 
criminals free in their own communities 
with special help. 

In the last five years, the equivalent of 
15,000 California criminals who ordinarily 
would have spent time in prison walked 
freely in their home towns. Instead of spend- 
ing $6,500 a year to maintain each prisoner 
in an institution, the state spent $4,000 to 
help him keep out of trouble at home. The 
state saved $196 million in new prison con- 
struction and its crime rate went up at no 
more than other urban states. The policy was 
promulgated by a governor, Ronald Reagan, 
not known for permissiveness toward crime. 

The men who run prisons seem to 8; 
that most of their inmates shouldn’t be 
there. In visiting prisons, I asked every war- 
den, deputy warden and director of correc- 
tions what percentage of his prisoners he 
felt needed to be locked behind walls. The 
highest estimate was 33 per cent, the lowest 
5; most were between 10 and 20 per cent. 

DETERRENCE OR DETERIORATION 

Most also believed that American sentences 
are too long, that after a time deterrence 
is replaced by deterioration. 
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American society already turns loose most 
of its conyicted criminals. About two-thirds 
of people found guilty of crime are out on 
probation or parole. Probationers repeat 
crime at an apparent rate of about 27 per 
cent, compared to 40 to 70 per cent for 
people who spend time in prison. 

This does not mean that no one ought to 
be restrained, Criminals dangerous to society 
will be imprisoned and have been in the most 
idyllic societies. But the country has to de- 
cide what it wants to happen inside the 
walls. Is the act of imprisonment itself the 
punishment? Or is punishment what happens 
after the criminal arrives inside the walls? 

The way most jails and prisons are run, 
the walls are used to provide secrecy while 
varying degrees of deliberate damage are 
done to inmates. 

Men are put in a harsh environment and 
subjected to uncertain anguish, psychologi- 
cally and physically. They are further 
punished by placement in “the hole,” a 
standard part of every prison in which the 
prisoner is isolated without normal sights, 
sounds or tastes and is denied reading ma- 
terial or anything to occupy his mind and 
senses in a normal way. Psychologists say it 
can induce insanity. 

Most prisons normally keep the prisoner 
as cut off as possible from his family and 
normal contacts. It is typical that outgoing 
mail is limited in quantity—sometimes ten 
letters a month—and is censored. It can be 
written only to persons approved by the 
prison. Incoming letters are limited to per- 
sons approved by the prison and these, too, 
are censored. Visiting is limited, typically to 
four hours a month. Often contact with 
visitors is limited to speaking by micro- 
phone through a wire mesh, Food is sparse 
and bad, treatment by guards frequently 
brutal anc insulting. Overcrowded inmates 
prey on each other and the most ruthless 
establish the standard of conduct. Day after 
day is spent either in idleness or in dreary 
work at pennies an hour. 


PATTERN ITSELF REPEATS 


In riot after riot, the same pattern 
emerges; months or years of warden’s re- 
quests, without results, for improved condi- 
tions in food, program, crowding and charac- 
ter of guards; followed by peaceful petitions 
of prisoners, with no result; followed by a 
riot; followed by promises, followed by min- 
uscule results. 

When he was in Sweden, David A. Ward, 
chairman of the department of Criminal 
Justice Studies at the University of Min- 
nesota, took the list of 28 demands made by 
prisoners in Attica with him to meetings of 
the inmate councils and to Swedish prison 
authorities. 

“I really felt ashamed,” he says. The pris- 
oners and their keepers were astonished. 
There was only one Attica demand—full pay 
for work—that was not established practice 
there. They kept asking me, “You mean that 
in America you still have to negotiate for 
adequate food inside prisons? ” 

The courts are sentencing more criminals 
and decisions have to be made for their dis- 
position. If no new facilities are built and 
more inmates are put into present prisons, 
densities will go even higher and there will 
be more human wreckage and riots: the 
formula for a bomb is to build an escape- 
proof container and increase the pressure in- 
side. 

If present prisons are modernized, it will 
cost from $15 billion to $18 billion. New 
prisons will cost about $22,000 per inmate 
capacity just for construction and from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year to maintain each 
prisoner, Society, already balking at the ex- 
pense of building schools, is not likely to 
spend such money. 

It is not the noblest of reasons, but prison 
reform could come because it costs too much 
to do anything else. 
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RE-EXAMINING “‘VICTIMLESS CRIMES” 


The first reform should be to keep out of 
prison persons whose problem is chiefly medi- 
cal or psychiatric. A place with custom-built 
locks and steel bars and untrained staff is not 
the place to treat drug addiction, for ex- 
ample, 

The law and social standards need to be re- 
examined for “victimless crimes,” illegal acts 
by which the offender affects only himself— 
drugs, alcoholism, prostitution, gambling. 
While the country is overwhelmed with 
crimes against innocent persons, it spends 
billions of dollars and millions of man-hours 
pusuing people who only do things to them- 
selves. 

Where there are victims to crime, society 
should compensate them. This would not re- 
duce crime but would diminish its social cost. 

It is irrational for a society concerned with 
crime not to compensate its innocent victims. 
Nothing can pay for a murder or rape 
(though the police and hospitais should stop 
treating the victims of rape as though they 
were the criminals). But at least medical and 
psychiatric costs could be compensated. Prop- 
erty crimes are clearly payable. 

The money involved is not a large amount, 
except to the victims. The average burglary 
loss is $150, which averages $6 per taxpayer a 
year; the average taxpayer already spends 
$17.20 a year to prosecute and jail burglary 
cases. In California the loss to owners is $7 
million a year in car thefts, though the state 
spends $38 million in finding, prosecuting 
and imprisoning car thieves. 


CHANGES ON THE INSIDE 


For offenders who need to be locked up, 
prisons need to change. 

Prisons should be small, the smaller the 
better. Large populations require regimenta- 
tion and impersonal management and cause 
perpetual crises in control. The federal gov- 
ernment recommends adult prisons with no 
more than 400 inmates, though it supports 
construction of larger ones. Some think 400 
is too large. 

Prisons should be in cities. Prisoner fam- 
ilies are usually poor and cannot afford long 
trips by private transportation to remote 
locations where commercial lodging is re- 
quired. Prison staffs need professionals, who 
are not found in rural areas and don’t like to 
move there. Inmate programs for advanced 
education and practical occupational train- 
ing require visits outside the wall, but out- 
side the walls of rural prisons there are 
usually farms and villages. 

The deliberate internal isolation of pris- 
oners should end. Mail should be unlimited 
and uncensored except for inspection for 
physical contraband. Visiting should be un- 
limited except for common-sense rules. Sex- 
ual deprivation should end wherever possible. 
Conjugal visits inside the prison are better 
than nothing but they are demeaning and 
force the prison to decide who may conjugally 
visit an inmate. Regular home furloughs for 
all nonviolent inmates would end.sexual dep- 
rivation and most induced homosexualism, 
and they would have other important bene- 
fits. Where all these things have been tried 
there has been a net gain for everyone, 
prisoner and keeper. 

Prisoners and ex-prisoners need much prac- 
tical help in returning to society and to re- 
pair personal problems that may have sent 
them to prison in the first place. They need 
contacts while in prison to keep in touch 
with families and employers, to provide read- 
ing material and crucial information. Main- 
tenance of these contacts make the critical 
weeks after discharge less dangerous. Jobs 
need to be lined up, housing arranged, fam- 
ily ties reshaped. There are not enough pro- 
fessional workers to do this and if there 
were there is not enough money to pay 
them. Volunteers on a massive scale are 
needed, including ex-inmates. (In Sweden 
parole officers are al) volunteers, many of 
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them lawyers, doctors and teachers.) In New 
York City, some churches have adopted cell 
blocks of the city jail. In many prisons, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has opened 
chapters inside the walls. Prisoners desper- 
ately need volunteer lawyers. 

Within the walls, prisoners need basic 
rights that no prison administration can vio- 
late. Physical and psychological torture 
should end. Other punishments-—removal of 
privileges, transfer to other cell blocks, can- 
cellation of furloughs, transfer to another 
prison, serious downgrading of assigned 
work—should be done only with a hearing 
by committees that include elected inmate 
representatives. 

The perversion of indeterminate sentences 
and parole should end. Short, fixed sentences 
with time off for good behavior would be 
better than the unfair agonies imposed by 
uncertain sentences decided by anonymous 
administrators. A judge can sentence a man 
to 12 years but an unaccountable guard or 
parole examiner may decide the last nine 
years and do it beyond the reach of any 
judge. The indeterminate sentence has meant 
that men can serve life for stealing $100 
because they displease their jailers. Parole 
should end, and with it parole boards. Or 
else parole board decisions should be based 
on open, reviewable procedures with precise 
reasons given for denials. Since parole boards 
control more of a prisoner’s life than any 
judge, they should be as accountable as 
judges and as subject to review and appeal. 

The elaborate procedures of “treatment” 
have been ineffective and have dubious ethi- 
cal grounds. The modern philosophy is that 
the criminal is “sick” and can be “cured” by 
rearranging his thinking and emotions. 
Genuine change of attitude comes volun- 
tarily from within and there is nothing vol- 
untary in imprisonment: prisoners do what 
they can to be paroled and avoid further 
punishment but it usually produces cyni- 
cism. “Treatment” has not reduced repeated 
crime, “Treated” prisoners repeat crime just 
as often as “untreated” ones. Self-examina- 
tion or counseling can produce benefits to 
inmates. But they don’t reduce crime by 
themselves and they create an elaborate 
game of fake conformity. One group that 
does avoid future crime more successfully 
are the “alienated,” that is, those who do not 
do well in “treatment.’’ What is needed more 
than anything else is practical, convincing 
job training and effective education. 

Artificial barriers for ex-convicts and pa- 
rolees should be removed. Parolees must get 
permission to marry and change apartments; 
they cannot get driver’s licenses without per- 
mission or associate with people of poor re- 
pute, “My God,” one parole worker said, “the 
parents of half of my clients have prison 
records—and they're not supposed to asso- 
ciate with them?” Many parolees come from 
neighborhoods where it is difficult to avoid 
people with police records. 

Job barriers for ex-convicts are destructive 
and governments themselves are most guilty. 
Large categories of federal, state and local 
jobs are denied anyone with a criminal rec- 
ord, yet federal, state and local governments 
urge private industry to “hire the ex- 
convict.” 

Most licensed jobs are denied ex-convicts. 
New York State trains barbers in its prisons; 
New York State will not license an ex-con- 
vict to be a barber. In Michigan, an ex-con- 
vict cannot be an ambulance attendant; in 
Tlinois if you've been in prison you can’t sell 
horsemeat. Ex-convicts usually cannot get 
auto and life insurance at normal rates. 

The parolee and ex-convict are placed back 
into society and asked to compete with 
everyone else but they enter competition 
under heayier restraints than those who have 
not been fo prison. 

One result is that parolees and ex-convicts 
generally end up with the least attractive 
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jobs with little future, making it easier to 
return to crime. 

No prisoner should leave an institution 
directly to outside life without a period of 
relative freedom and preparation for coping 
with the real world. In South Carolina, all 
prisoners in their last 90 days are in an un- 
locked classroom facility where they are 
given courses in such practical problems as 
buying used cars, finding housing and filling 
out job applications. 

There should be a multiplication of half- 
way houses, small facilities inside cities 
where prisoners live in open conditions doing 
work or attending school in a free atmos- 
phere, with help available if it is needed. 

The secrecy within prisons should end. 
Sophisticated men like to repeat that power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely. There are few places in the world 
where anyone has absolute and complete 
power over another human being. Prison is 
one such place. 

It is an awesome power, with the ability 
to produce physical pain, mental disintegra- 
tion and protracted caging. Yet it is done 
almost entirely in secret, without accounta- 
bility or inspection. 

Openness of prisons is needed not because 
wardens are wicked but because they are 
human: in a closed arena of prisoner-and- 
keeper, the relationship almost inevitably 
leads to pressure and counterpressure. 


THE PROSPECT OF TORTURE 


Americans don’t like to face it, but physi- 
cal torture goes on in this country’s prisons 
and there is little done about it. Court suits 
have produced some change, but these are 
occasional glimpses behind the wall. When 
the examination ends the tendency is to re- 
turn to sadism and savagery. 

A year ago, a federal judge ruled that 
Arkansas’ state penitentiary, the scene of 
years of tortures, was “unconstitutional” and 
he ordered sadistic treatment stopped. Last 
November, the judge held a hearing to see 
what had happened, Still going on, according 
to inmates testifying under oath, was placing 
of naked prisoners into unheated punish- 
ment cells; beating of handcuffed prisoners; 
putting a prisoner naked in a bare, concrete 
cell for 28 days without bed, blanket, or 
toilet paper; macing of an inmate in his cell 
by drunken guards; placing an inmate on 
the hood of a pickup truck that went 60 
miles an hour over the fields; stripping 
prisoners naked and forcing them to lean 
against a wall with their noses for six hours 
at a time. 

Not all prisons match such torture but 
without supervision and openness, all have 
the potential of degenerating into it. 

The answer is not rules and regulations 
or even court orders alone. Openness to in- 
spection by the public and by the press is 
the best guarantee. Visiting committees of a 
mixture of citizens who can examine an in- 
stitution without warning should be the rule 
of every prison and jai] jurisdiction in the 
country. 

At present, prisoners in most places are for- 
bidden to make contacts with the press, or 
press with prisoners. Parolees are often told 
that they will be held responsible (meaning 
threatened with a return to prison) for any- 
thing appearing in the press about them or 
their prison. 


THE OLD, EASY ANSWERS 

Prisons do not stop crime. They only pun- 
ish it. 

Unless the sources of crime are stopped, 
all the prisons imaginable will not protect 
the public from new and repeating crimi- 
nals. The easy answers for the cause of crime 
have been available for years: too much 
“permissiveness,"’ not enough church-going, 
not enough hard punishment. 

“Permissiveness” usually means that peo- 
ple have the money to move around and do 
what they wish and this has been more true 
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of the middle classes who usually don’t go to 
jail than of the poor who do. Slum families 
tend to be more authoritarian—hard rules 
with corporal punishment—than middle- 
class families. 

In the last decade, church attendance has 
dropped only slightly but crime increased 
143 per cent. 

And in the last five years punishments 
have become more harsh and the crime rate 
increased faster than ever, Nor did hard pun- 
ishment work in the past when unconnected 
with social change at the source. During the 
reign of the original Queen Elizabeth, va- 
grants were hanged in lots of 300 and 400 
but vagrancy did not cease. Henry VIII 
hanged 72,000 persons but it did not bring 
civil peace. 


THE THREAT TO SOCIETY 


The less easy answer to the causes of crime 
may lie in the slum neighborhoods that 
most prisoners come from and from the phe- 
nomenal growth in use of drugs by the 
young. The poor are generally families 
caught in a radical change from unedu- 
cated rural life to technological urban de- 
mands, in a society that puts a high value 
on aggressiveness, possession of material 
goods, guns and other violence. 

It is an incredibly rich society that never- 
theless tolerates endemic poverty and racial 
depression and does it within sight of wealth. 
The poor usually live in chaotic neighbor- 
hoods with ineffective schools and poor ca- 
reer choices. The connection between pover- 
ty and antisocial behavior is historically 
clear and is pertinent today. 

The withdrawal into drugs should warn 
about the lack of purpose that suffuses a 
society surfeited with material goods. 


NO SIMPLER ANSWER 


There is no simple answer to crime. 

Under the best of conditions there will be 
some individuals dangerous to others who 
will be restrained, The first requirement of 
their institutionalization is that it ought to 
be humane and that their aggression not 
worsened. The two are related. Today prisons 
receive troubled men, women and juveniles 
and deliver them back to society more un- 
suited to normal life and more savage than 
before. 

But personality traits are not unconnected 
to the world the individual grows in. David 
Bazelon, chief judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia, 
has said: 

“Instead of facing up to the true dimen- 
sions of the problem and admitting that 
violent crime is an inevitable byproduct of 
our society’s social and economic structure, 
we prefer to blame the problem on a criminal 
class ... They may simply be responding to 
an environment that has impoverished them, 
humiliated them and embittered them.” 

Thomas Callinan, head of the New York 
State association of probation and parole of- 
ficers, has spent his life trying to rehabilitate 
criminals: 

“You know where it all comes from—the 
ghetto. They come from a sick environment. 
We pour money into the police and the courts 
and prisons but we don't put it into what 
causes it all in the first place—poverty and 
race.” 

Ennis J. Olgiati heads a New York project 
for keeping arrested persons from jail and 
prison by getting them jobs before they are 
tried and found guilty. He says it succeeds 
well but unless the problem of drugs and 
other destructiveness is solved, catastrophe 
lies ahead: 

“All the storekeepers will have iron gates, 
all the homes and apartments will have bars 
on windows and doors. Then the addicts will 
turn to acetelyne torches and machine guns. 
And we'll lose the city.” 

Prison does not change this, Men come out 
with the same problems that sent them in. 
They need individualized education up to 
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standards that let them compete in a tech- 
nical society. They need modern training in 
modern jobs with a future at good pay. They 
need to live in decent housing in civilized 
neighborhoods at moderate cost. They need 
effective community services, volunteer and 
professional, for the personal and family 
crises that periodically overtake most peo- 
ple. 

But this is a dilemma. Why do more for 
lawbreakers than for the ordinary citizen who 
needs the same things? The answer may be 
to provide it first for the ordinary citizen 
who needs such services and it is possible that 
in the future there will be fewer lawbreak- 
ers. 

So far, society has not stopped the rise in 
crime despite added billions of dollars for 
more police and more punishment. The fail- 
ure threatens a free society. Citizens in their 
homes and on the streets are justifiably 
frightened by threats to themselves and their 
property. Yet violence, including the adora- 
tion of guns, continues, The barricading of 
people in their homes and abandonment of 
public places goes on. It is an escalating war 
between the comfortable who want peace and 
the uncomfortable who don't, 

If the only answer is to imprison the 
growing number of captives in this warfare, it 
could result in a society forced to be more 
concerned with physical security than with 
freedom, a nation of jailed and jailers where 
in the most perverted sense each person will 
be his brother's keeper. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: THE EMPLOYED INMATE 


Like California, South Carolina has some of 
the worst prisons and some of the best. Its 
maximum security Central Correctional In- 
stitution may be the worst dungeon in the 
country, a 104-year-old five-story granite 
mass with iron catwalks from which, in the 
past, inmates had thrown guards and fellow 
inmates to their death below. 

But architecture is not the critical judg- 
ment of a prison system. The state’s director 
of corrections, William D. Leeke is trying to 
get rid of his dungeon, but in the meantime 
he has started a program of work release 
centers. 

Leeke has leased small buildings near each 
of the state’s major cities, turned them into 
open dormitories and moved in prisoners who 
have served at least a year in the regular 
prison without major trouble. Professional 
and volunteer workers find jobs for the pris- 
oners, jobs that seem to have a future and 
that pay going wages. The prisoners leave 
each morning and return at night, unsuper- 
vised during the day. 

At night the dormitory doors are locked 
only because neighbors cccasionally sneak in 
and steal things from the convicts, 

Donnie Lee Tyler of Greenville is on his 
second conviction, serving five years for 
breaking and entering. South Carolina spends 
less on its prisoners than almost any other 
state, $1,882 a year. In addition, Tyler’s wife 
and three small children were on welfare, 
$89 a month. 

In his work release dormitory, Tyler gets up 
at 6:30, has breakfast in the small dining 
room, picks up his bag lunch and drives to 
work in his boss’s red pickup truck. He works 
for a dry wall company for $3.25 an hour, 

Tyler earns $176.75 gross pay, out of which 
he pays $14.70 in federal taxes, $9.14 in Social 
Security, and $2.25 in state taxes. From his 
take-home wages he pays the state $24.50 for 
room and board at the dormitory, $100 to his 
wife (who has gone off welfare), $12 for his 
own spending (an occasional bought lunch 
or movie and a stereo set and records for his 
cubicle in the dorm) and the rest for a sav- 
ings account when he gets out. He can go 
home on weekends. He could escape at any 
time but he hasn't. 

South Carolina, like everyone else, has not 
kept very good records. But of all men in 
such programs over seven years, only 14 per 
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cent have been sent back to the state prison 
system after their release. The usual rate for 
released prisoners is 40 to 70 per cent. 

The men on release are already working at 
good jobs in their home cities and have 
noncriminal associations. For some un- 
fathomable reason, parole boards regularly 
turn down such men’s requests for parole, 
though such prisoners seem to have a spec- 
tacularly low return to crime. 


CALIFORNIA; JUVENILE ON TEAM PROBATION 


Billy Summers (not his real name) is 14. 
He is on his second conviction, the first for 
truancy and stealing bikes, the second for 
running away, breaking into a trailer and 
stealing a gun. He was headed for an insti- 
tution. If he followed the national average, 
he would be a threat to society and himself 
for most of the rest of his life: the national 
statistics say he would be arrested seven 
more times in a lengthy criminal career. 

But Billy did not go to an institution. In- 
stead, the State of California paid his home 
county, Yuba, $4,000 to keep Billy at home 
and school under special help from a team of 
young probation workers. 

This is not ordinary probation. If it had 
been, Billy would have left the courtroom 
after his sentence, filled out a one-page 
form and been told by the probation officer 
to drop by once a month. Other than that, 
the only time the system would hear from 
Billy, or Billy from the system, would be 
when he was arrested again. 

This time the probation team—two young 
men in their mid-twenties, two young wom- 
en, plus their supervisor, Mrs. Maxine 
Singer—collected all the available records 
on Billy—criminal and school. The worker 
assigned to his case, Pat Clark, in her early 
thirties, visited Billy’s school and home. An- 
other member of the team interviewed Billy 
for 244 hours with a tape recorder. The next 
Friday the team listened to the tape, making 
analyses and comments along the way. 

Several times Billy is heard on the tape 
saying: 

“My mother is always hollering at me." 

“Why do you suppose she does that?” 

“I don't know. I'd like to tell her to shut 
up but she'd knock me down, I did it once 
and she whupped me so I ran away.” 

He hated school. The teachers were “al- 
ways hollering at me.” 

Billy described fights between his mother 
and his father (now in jail), how once his 
father beat his mother and pulled a pistol 
on her and Billy and his older brother threw 
themselves on their father. 

“Why do you think he did a thing like 
that? 

“I don’t know. Maybe he drinks too much.” 

His mother constantly tells him how terri- 
ble his father is. 

“I don't like for her to keep saying bad 
things about my Dad. Maybe he does some 
wrong things but he’s still my Dad.” 

A student probation officer sitting in for 
training suggests that Billy has a deeply in- 
grained resistance to any authority. The reg- 
ular workers disagree and say they think the 
trainee is projecting his own standards of be- 
havior into Billy's case. They think the facts 
of Billy’s home and school life are more help- 
ful in explaining his attitude toward pa- 
rental authority than any theory of deeply 
ingrained antagonism. 

“I guess we all agree on one thing,” Mrs. 
Singer says with a smile. “Whoever works 
with Billy shouldn’t holler at him.” 

They agree that he is immature, with- 
drawn and not very articulate and that he 
needs to experience a relationship with an 
adult that he can trust, 

But Pat Clark discovers something that 
his school, his home and his pre-sentencing 
report hadn't found out: Billy can’t read. His 
school had promoted him and refused 
remedial reading work, She arranges it, 
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“That could have something to do with his 
truancy and the teacher ‘hollering.’ ” 

Miss Clark genuinely likes to fish. So does 
Billy. They do it regularly. But the proba- 
tion effort is more than buddyship. Miss 
Clark talks often with Billy’s mother and has 
come to like her and see . They are 
a white migrant family from Arkansas never 
involved with much city or town life, Miss 
Clark sees her job not as replacing Billy’s 
mother, but in helping mother and son to 
deal with each other more successfully, She 
arranges for him to spend time with a man 
in the community who has kids in to work 
on engines. 

If Billy had gone to an institution it may 
or may not have helped him, But in any 
event, when he came out he would have two 
choices—go off on his own with friends he 
made in the institution or return to his 
home, where conditions and relationships 
would have been the same as before. He may 
learn how to read, finally. And he may learn 
how to trust people and trust himself. There 
are no certainties in his present program. 
The only certainty is that conventional com- 
mitment programs usually fall, 


INTERSTATE 75 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Davis) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take a moment to address 
the House on a subject of great concern 
to the people of my district and to all the 
people of Georgia. 

For some 8 years, completion of that 
portion of Interstate 75 which runs 
through Georgia’s Seventh District has 
been delayed, even though a suitable 
route had been approved 5 years ago. The 
most direct route was rejected out of 
hand last year because of ecological con- 
siderations which have not been and are 
not now clear to me. A rerouting of the 
highway was proposed by the State 
highway department and this, too, has 
been disapproved by the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

Every source of information available 
to me points to the fact that the new 
route, line “T,” is feasible, follows sound 
engineering practices and is not ecolog- 
ically harmful. The refusal of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to approve this 
route is inexcusable and tragic. 

The present section of highway which 
now serves the people of Cobb, Bartow, 
and Floyd Counties, as well as the ma- 
jority of traffic between Atlanta and 
Chattanooga, is woefully inadequate. In 
the past 14 months, while the State 
highway department has labored to 
satisfy objections raised by the Trans- 
portation Secretary, 860 accidents occur- 
red on that portion of highway which 
would be greatly relieved by completion 
of I-75. Eighteen persons were killed on 
this highway in the past 14 months, 337 
persons were injured and untold property 
damage was done. 

As the Georgia highway director said 
so aptly: 

The main concern of most Georgians is not 


where the route is going, but when it is going 
to be built. 


The people of the seventh district and 
of Georgia have expressed a desire that 
I-75 be built. They have also expressed 
a desire that the natural wilderness of 
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the area be preserved, insofar as is pos- 
sible. They have endeavored to strike 
the very best possible balance between 
the need to protect our environment and 
the need to protect their own lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the seventh 
district have done everything possible to 
bring about completion of I-75. I, myself, 
have sent dozens of letters and telegrams 
on behalf of this road, and have held 
numerous meetings with the State high- 
way director and Federal officials. This 
latest rejection by the Transportation 
Secretary of a good route has bewildered 
the people of the seventh district and of 
all Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today calling on the 
citizens of the seventh district to write 
President Nixon, who must ultimately 
answer for the actions of his Transpor- 
tation Secretary, and to tell the Presi- 
dent of their frustration and concern 
over the routing and building of this 
highway. 

The President represents the last re- 
sort in this case. I am hopeful that he 
will see fit to use his authority to reverse 
an unwise action on the part of one of 
his Cabinet members. 


SAVE WGMS-AM 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial, “A Final Note” which appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post, 
brings to the fore the frustration which 
those of us who drive long distances daily 
and relieve the boredom by listening to 
varied programs of good music on Sta- 
tion WGMS, feel over the announcement 
by that station that high quality musical 
programs will no longer be broadcast 
over their AM facilities. Instead the sta- 
tion will carry the same depressing pop 
programs now emitted by the other area 
broadcasters. 

The editorial, which follows, questions 
the FCC policy which has contributed to 
this unfortunate decision. 

Surely this substantial audience should 
be considered by the FCC and a reversal 
of their exclusionary policy should be 
discussed by the agency. 

If nothing else, the shift from Men- 
delssohn or Strauss to hard rock might 
increase the accident rate among com- 
muting autoists. More importantly, this 
lone sprig of musical culture should not 
be extinguished without protest. 

The editorial follows: 

A FINAL Nore 

The cultural wealth of Washington will 
shrink a few painful degrees when radio sta- 
tion WGMS-AM drops its program of classical 
music this spring. Its owner, RKO General 
Inc., says that WGMS is losing in both its 
AM and FM operations. By turning the AM 
station over to the usual kind of pop music, 
REO hopes to continue to devote WGMS-FM 
wholly to the classics. To give substance to 
that promise, the company is preparing to 
put a good deal of money into improving its 
FM transmission. 

It is a reasonable position on RKO’s part. 
But for those who depend on AM radio, it is 
a depressing prospect. The station argues 
that the vast majority of its serious listeners 
are already using the FM signal. But the great 
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exception is, of course, the audience in auto- 
mobiles. Something in the range of 90 per 
cent of all car radios receive only AM sta- 
tions, and converting to FM is not inexpen- 
sive. For most drivers, there will be no more 
Mozart to assuage the traffic jams. 

WGMS is, unfortunately, the only AM sta- 
tion audible in Washington that brings us 
classical music. There are already at least 20 
that pump out the various categories of pop. 
Classical music has never been a very profit- 
able endeavor for broadcasters. But it might 
be added that the Federal Communications 
Commission has helped to push WGMS-AM 
over the edge. Some years ago the FCC ruled 
& broadcaster with both AM and FM trans- 
mitters could not put the same program on 
both. The purpose of the ruling was to en- 
courage diversity on the air. The effect, in 
the case of WGMS, was to increase operating 
costs. As Washington loses its only classical 
station on the AM band, and acquires its 
twenty-first pop music station, the FOC 
might ask itself whether that rule is serving 


its purpose. 


NAVY REPORTS ON NUCLEAR SUB- 
MARINE ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, resi- 
dents of the east coast were alarmed last 
month when it was reported that a 
nuclear-powered submarine, transferring 
its atomic reactor coolant to a submarine 
tender in the Thames River in New 
London, Conn., had inadvertently dis- 
charged 500 gallons of radioactive water 
into the river. 

Upon learning of this, I wrote to Adm. 
Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr., Chief of Naval 
Operations, requesting a full report and 
information on the potential danger in- 
volved and steps taken to insure that 
leakages do not occur again. 

I have received a reply from Admiral 
Zumwalt which I feel satisfies the intent 
of my inquiry. Although we all are con- 
cerned over the fact that such an acci- 
dent did occur, I am confident, from 
Admiral Zumwalt’s reply, that the Navy 
is cognizant of the seriousness of the 
matter and has taken steps to prevent 
any recurrences. 

Admiral Zumwalt’s letter follows: 

CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
February 1, 1972. 
Hon, JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. MONAGAN: Thank you for your 
letter of January 11, 1972 concerning the 
accidental discharge of atomic-reactor cool- 
ant in the Thames’ River in New London, 
Connecticut. The following is provided in re- 
sponse to your inquiry. 

On 29 December 1971, the nuclear powered 
submarine USS Dace was moored alongside 
the submarine tender USS Fulton located at 
the State Pier in New London, Connecticut. 
A frequent and normal operation conducted 
under these circumstances is for the sub- 
marine to transfer excess water generated 
during operation of the reactor plant to the 
storage and processing tanks in the tender. 

In shipboard reactors, pressurized water 
circulating through the reactor core picks up 
the heat of nuclear reaction. Reactor cool- 
ing water circulates through a closed piping 
system to heat exchangers which transfer the 
heat to water in a secondary steam system 
isolated from the primary cooling water. The 
steam is then used as the source of power for 
the propulsion plant as well as for auxiliary 
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machinery. Discharges of radioactivity from 
ships occur primarily when reactor coolant 
water expands as a result of being heated to 
operating temperature; this coolant passes 
through a purification system ion-exchange 
resin bed prior to discharge to the tender. 
The tenders are further equipped with proc- 
essing systems to remove most of the radio- 
activity from the liquid wastes. 

In this particular instance the water trans- 
fer connections were arranged improperly 
between the submarine and the tender and 
were operated in such a manner as to permit 
about 500 gallons of the water to be dis- 
charged directly into the Thames River. 

Measurements of the level of radioactivity 
are required to be made prior to such trans- 
fers. In this case the measurements were 
made and found to be normal. Subsequent 
measurements confirmed these results. The 
levels measured were such that the total 
amount of radioactivity of the 500 gallons of 
water discharged into the Thames River in 
this instance was 0.0002 curies. If an individ- 
ual worker in the nuclear industry were to 
drink all this radioactivity, he would not ex- 
ceed the radiation exposure allowed annually 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and other 
federal or international regulations. 

This event was reported immediately to 
Navy headquarters in Washington and Nor- 
folk. The Navy immediately collected and 
analyzed samples of harbor water from the 
point of discharge and from surrounding 
locations. No radioactivity was detectable in 
these samples; this result would be expected 
since discharged water is rapidly diluted in 
the harbor, Harbor bottom sediment samples 
were also taken upon orders from Navy head- 
quarters with the same procedures used for 
thorough surveys of the environment con- 
ducted by the Navy four times each year. 
Analyses of these sediment samples showed 
no increase in the radioactivity of the en- 
vironment, The environmental radioactivity 
in New London harbor was lower than when 


previously surveyed by a radiological health 
laboratory of the U.S, Public Health Service. 
(This laboratory is now part of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency). 

The Navy decided no announcement was 
necessary. The assessment was made in head- 
quarters that the amounts of radioactivity 


involved in this instance were well below 
those which could have possibly had any 
effect on the marine environment, water 
quality or health and safety of the general 
public. Under these circumstances there is 
no requirement for the Navy to notify on an 
urgent basis any outside agency such as the 
Environmental Protection Agency, State 
Health Department or the Atomic Energy 
Commission, All such discharges are pub- 
lished and provided to such agencies in an 
annual report. 

Low level radioactive waste is generated in 
the operation of the more than one hundred 
Navy nuclear powered ships and in the main- 
tenance on these ships performed by sub- 
marine tenders, bases and shipyards. The 
Navy's policy is to minimize the amounts of 
radioactivity discharged. This policy has been 
effective such that the total of all the radio- 
activity discharged to all harbors in the world 
from all these sources was less than 0.002 
curies in 1971, including the recent inad- 
vertent discharge in New London, 

This total of all the Navy's radioactivity 
discharged into harbors is much less than 
most individual electrical power-generating 
nuclear reactors discharge each year. It is 
much less than the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission regulations permit a licensee to dis- 
charge into a single sanitary sewage system. 

The Navy achieves these small discharges 
by using limits and procedures more strin- 
gent than those recommended by the Federal 
Radiation Council (incorporated into the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in 1970), U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, National Council 
on Radiation Protection and Measurements, 
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National Academy of Sciences, International 
Commission on Radiological Protection, and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Each year the Navy prepares and issues a 
report entitled “Environmental Monitoring 
and Disposal of Radioactive Wastes from U.S. 
Naval Powered Ships and their Support Fa- 
cilities.” This annual report is published by 
the Environmental Protection Agency in its 
widely distributed monthly “Radiological 
Health Data and Reports.” It describes the 
procedures used and presents results of all 
radioactive discharges made by the Navy's 
nuclear powered ships and their support 
facilities. 

The latest issue of this report was also 
published in the Hearings before the U.S. 
Congress Committee on Atomic Energy on 
the Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program— 
1971. In the Foreword to these hearings the 
Joint Committee commented on this sub- 
ject as follows: 

“The committee takes special note of the 
report provided by Admiral Rickover on the 
safe disposal of radioactive wastes by the 
many facilities and activities under his di- 
rection, and of the remarkable record of 
achievement in environmental protection 
which is reflected in that report. With re- 
sponsibility for some 110 shipboard reactors, 
nine shipyards, 11 tenders, and two subma- 
rine bases, Admiral Rickover has designed 
and operated his program from its inception 
with such care and technical skill that this 
vast complex of activities has no significant 
impact on the environment. Less than 0.024 
curles of radioactivity was released to the en- 
vironment during 1970 into all ports and 
harbors, both United States and foreign, by 
U.S. Navy nuclear-powered ships and their 
support facilities. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy commends this achievement 
to the attention of both industry and the 
public as an example of what can be accom- 
plished through technical skill and a dis- 
ciplined concern for the environment in 
which we live.” 

I think you can see from the above and 
the enclosed report that the Navy has taken 
and continues to take this matter very seri- 
ously and has a record which demonstrates 
the care used. I can also assure you that we 
are continually searching for ways to improve 
our excellent record. 

Warm regards, 
E. R. ZoMwa tt, Jr., 
Admiral, U.S. Navy. 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE SHERMAN 
ANTITRUST ACT 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permision to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to amend the 
Sherman Antitrust Act to provide that 
exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be 
deemed a restraint of trade or commerce 
or a monopoly or attempt to monopolize. 

This would clear up uncertainties left 
by the Supreme Court in the 1967 fran- 
chising case of United States against 
Arnold, Schwinn and Co., dealing with 
the problem of territorial and customer 
restrictions imposed on the supplier by 
the purchaser. The Supreme Court dis- 
tinguished between those cases in which 
the company retained title to the goods, 
treating its wholesalers as agents or con- 
signees, and the cases in which it trans- 
ferred title to the retailers. In the former 
case, the Court held the Arnold, Schwinn 
Co.’s restrictions on territories and cus- 
tomers to be lawful unless unreasonable 
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under the Sherman Act’s “rule of rea- 
son.” But in the latter case where the 
company no longer owned the goods, the 
Court held that the vendor could not 
lawfully impose limitations on the ven- 
dee. Thus, the freedom of franchisers to 
impose territorial and customer limita- 
tions was limited under a “rule of rea- 
son,” only to those cases of agency and 
consignment sales. 

My proposal would do away with the 
distinctions made by the Supreme Court’ 
ruling and declare, with a number of 
qualifications, all such distribution ar- 
rangements—regardless of who held the 
title—not in restraint of trade as defined 
by the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

This bill would amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act by adding on a new section 
stating that a contract or agreement be- 
tween a purchaser and supplier, which 
restricts the right of the purchaser to 
the distribution of the supplier’s prod- 
uct to a clearly defined territorial area, 
shall not be an unfair method of com- 
petition, providing the following condi- 
tions are met: 

First. The product or products, which 
are the subject of the exclusive territorial 
franchise agreement, must be in free and 
open competition with similar products 
ee by persons other than the sup- 
plier, 

Second. The purchaser under the ex- 
clusive franchise must be in free and 
open competition with other vendors of 
similar merchandise within the defined 
territorial area. 

Third. The purchaser must not bein- 
hibited by the terms of such agreement 
from dealing in like or similar products 
of persons other than the supplier. 

I respectfully urge that. this proposal 
receive prompt and favorable action by 
the House. 


THE DUNOIR LEGISLATION 


(Mr. RONCALIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, RONCALIO. Mr, Speaker, in the 
90th Congress legislation was first in- 
troduced to include all of the DuNoir 
drainage basin in the Washakie Wil- 
derness. In the 91st Congress a bill was 
drafted to effect a compromise which 
would have included only about 30,000 
acres of this area, known as the East- 
West DuNoir, and increased acreage to 
act as a buffer zone to the Ramshorn, as 
well as to provide the inclusion of addi- 
tional acreage lying outside the strati- 
fied primitive area, in Fremont and Hot 
Springs Counties, which was of such 
quality that it should be given wilder- 
ness protection. At that time—i968— 
Congress concluded that the DuNoir was 
an unusually scenic area which deserves 
protection from additional encroach- 
ment, but clearly reported that “because 
of early tie-hack harvesting as well as 
four-wheel drive access roads which 
cross the area,” all of the DuNoir did not 
fully qualify for wilderness classification. 

The compromise thereafter arrived at 
designated a portion of the DuNoir as a 
“Special Management Area,” and it is 
my understanding that the Forest Serv- 
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ice was agreeable to this compromise, 
and agreeable to the language of sec- 
tion 5 of last year’s act which would 
“not permit harvesting of timber or pub- 
lic or private vehicular use of any exist- 
ing roads, and would not permit con- 
struction or expansion of any roads in 
this area.” 

At the beginning of this session of 
the 92d Congress—January 1971—Wy- 
oming’s two Senators introduced S. 166 
in the Senate which was carrying alive 
the compromise from last year. I was 
happy to introduce into the House H.R. 
1552, patterned identically on S. 166, in 
order that we might have companion 
legislation in this regards, and in the 
hope that this would quickly become law 
and the provisions of special manage- 
ment protection for DuNoir would con- 
clude this matter. 

As H.R. 1552 became scheduled for 
hearings in the House Subcommittee on 
Public Lands this summer, it became 
apparent that many in Wyoming were 
having second thoughts about this “Spe- 
cial Management Area” and about the 
assertions in earlier Senate reports that 
this area did, in fact, contain such evi- 
dences of “tie-hack harvesting and of 
four-wheel-drive access roads across the 
area” which would disqualify it from 
the wilderness. Also, the Forest Service 
maintained that it would favor the en- 
actment of section 5 calling for special 
management care for DuNoir. Conse- 
quently, on the first day of hearings on 
H.R. 1552 last summer, Forest Service 
witnesses stated that the Forest Service 
was adamantly opposed to section 5. 

It was therefore apparent to me that 
section 5 was going to be stricken and 
that we had a whole new ballgame re- 
garding Washakie Wilderness. 

During the August recess I visited the 
area to get a firsthand look at the so- 
called evidences of early tie-hack har- 
vesting and of four-wheel access roads. 
It was readily apparent to me that the 
entire DuNoir basin was not only eligible 
for inclusion as wilderness, but was, in 
fact, probably the most desirable area in 
all Wyoming to be in wilderness. What 
were referred to as roads of four-wheel 
vehicles turned out to be slight paths, 
sometimes one single path rather than 
two, oftentimes untraversable because 
of a blow down or the restoration of the 
forest floor, all of which was considerably 
less a mark on the land than paths used 
by pack horses in present wilderness 
areas. I found that evidence of so-called 
tie-hacking of 50 years ago was nothing 
more than an occasional deteriorated 
stump, not from clear-cutting, not from 
mature harvesting program, but from 
the old practice of a selective cut of 
large and isolated trees leaving stumps 
which virtually distintegrated upon the 
push of a foot. 

I also flew the area on several occa- 
sions. I noticed that for every lake or 
two that would be restored to wilderness 
in the DuNoir there seemed to be an 
equal number of lakes left available for 
four-wheel traffic in the forest south and 
west of DuNoir and around Brooks Lake. 

I came to the conclusion that if “‘spe- 
cial management area” protection could 
not be afforded this area, then it would 
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have to be a part of the wilderness, and 
so I acted accordingly. 

I prepared an amendment to return 
all of the DuNoir drainage area into 
Washakie Wilderness, but I yielded to my 
chairman, WAYNE ASPINALL, to whose 
good judgment I am always pleased to 
defer, when he suggested that a better 
way to handle this ought to be to include 
not the entire DuNoir drainage area, but 
only that portion in the north that had 
been designated a special management 
unit. Thus, his substitute took the place 
of my amendment and the House version 
of this bill now reads that about 30,000 
acres of the upper DuNoir will be in- 
cluded. This will exclude about 7,000 
acres of virtually all heavily timbered 
land to the north and east of the middle 
fork Long Creek, in the southeast corner 
of DuNoir. This will still remain in the 
national forest. It is approximately 5 
miles from the closest vestige of clear- 
cutting on the Forest Service lands which 
are adjacent to the DuNoir area. 

The DuNoir is inestimably attractive 
land. It is truly worthy of inclusion as 
wilderness if any land in Wyoming is. 

I am grateful that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has seen fit to pass H.R. 1552 
this afternoon. 


MARYLAND STATE SENATOR LA- 
PIDES FOR ABOLITION OF STRIP 
MINING 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the deep concern over the dev- 
astation and destruction caused by strip 
mining for coal is rapidly spreading. This 
is evidenced by the hundreds of letters 
flowing into my office from all over the 
United States and even from some 
foreign countries. In addition, a fine 
Maryland State Senator from Baltimore, 
the Honorable Julian L. Lapides, has 
responded to the call by many of his 
constituents and has introduced a bill in 
the Maryland Legislature to abolish the 
strip mining of coal. 

The text of the bill and statement by 
Senator Lapides follow: 

No. 261 
A bill entitled an act to add new Section 

662 (a-1) to Article 66C of the Annotated 

Code of Maryland (1970 Replacement 

Volume and 1971 Supplement), title 

“Natural Resources,” subtitle “Mining,” 

subheading “Strip Mining,” to follow im- 

mediately after Section 662 (a) thereof to 

ban strip mining on land owned by the 

State and providing penalties for the viola- 

tion thereof 

SECTION 1, Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of Maryland, That new Section 662 
(a-1) be and it is hereby added to Article 
66C of the Annotated Code of Maryland (1970 
Replacement Volume and 1971 Supplement), 
title “Natural Resources,” subtitle “Mining,” 
subheading “Strip Mining,” to follow im- 
mediately after Section 662(a) thereof and 
read as follows: 

(a—-1) (1) The Bureau of Mines shall not 
issue, extend or renew any permit to mine 
coal by the open-pit or strip method on any 
land owned by the State of Maryland whether 
the ownership includes the mineral rights 
incident to the land or not. 
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(2) Any person who mines coal by the 
open-pit or strip method without a permit 
issued by the Bureau of Mines shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
not less than $1000 nor more than $10,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or by both fine and imprisonment. Each day 
a violation hereunder exists shall be a 
separate offense. 

(3) In addition to any fine imposed by a 
violation of this section, every person con- 
victed hereunder shall pay to the Director a 
sum sufficient to reclaim the area mined. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this 
Act shall take effect July 1, 1972. 

EXPLANATION: Italics indicate new matter 
added to existing law. [Brackets] indicate 
matter stricken from existing law. 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN L. LAPIDES, SENATE 
FLOOR, JANUARY 20, 1972 STRIP MINING 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Senate: This morning I am introducing 
two bills which grapple with the problem 
of coal strip mining in Maryland. One bill 
would abolish all strip mining in Maryland 
by July, 1973; the other would prohibit any 
strip mining on state-owned lands after July 
ist of this year. 

The passage of these bills, I believe, is 
critical if we are to curb the present de- 
structiveness and prevent its further growth. 

This summer I visited a number of strip 
mining sites in Western Maryland where 
I witnessed firsthand the devastation that ac- 
companies these mining activities, Strip 
mining inflicts irreparable environmental 
damage: it disfigures the countryside and, 
if left unchecked, is a contemptuous men- 
ace to natural beauty. Strip mining’s nega- 
tive impact is so great that it diminishes the 
State as a whole. 

As a result of contour mining here in Mary- 
land between 1500 and 2000 acres have been 
abandoned. The ugly scars left in the wake 
of strip mining blemish the state’s attrac- 
tiveness and ruin considerable tracts of land. 

Strip mining’s harmful effects, however, 
extend far beyond the aesthetic. It pollutes 
the air and the water, contributes to soil 
erosion, kills existing vegetation and destroys 
wildlife habitat. These dangers are obviously 
injurious to the environment and they can 
adversely affect the ecological balance of an 
entire region. 

An inevitable argument used to defend 
strip mining claims that the land denuded 
by the mining can be and often is later 
reclaimed. Unfortunately, the evidence does 
not support this position. The land used 
by strip mining can never be restored; the 
ravaged highwalls remain and some extend 
upward 100 feet. Reclamation as it is prac- 
ticed is little more than a cosmetic treat- 
ment that feebly disguises lasting destruc- 
tion. I should also emphasize that only a 
fraction of the mined land receives the bene- 
fit of even this limited camouflage. The dam- 
age done by strip mining is real and it is ir- 
reparable; the visible results of reclamation 
only serve to strengthen this conclusion. 

In my opinion a particularly heinous aspect 
of the problem here in Maryland involves 
strip mining on state-owned land. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Senate, 
you may not be aware of the fact, but such 
mining is taking place this very day on the 
campus of Frostburg State College and at 
Savage River State Forest. I do not believe 
that it is in the State’s best interest to allow 
this to continue. The purpose of state land 
should not be to afford a private entrepreneur 
a profit; rather, the land must be available 
for public use. Surely it is incumbent on us 
as legislators to insure that the state meet 
its responsibilities with respect to environ- 
mental protection and further that it seek 
to protect its natural beauty for the pleasure 
of present and future generations. 

If, here in Maryland, we face considerable 
problems resulting from strip mining, we, 
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nonetheless, also have the opportunity to 
avoid the widespread devastation that plagues 
our sister states of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. To capitalize on this opportunity, 
though, it is urgent that we act immediately, 
Because of its quick profits, strip mining has 
enjoyed rapid growth and promised to con- 
tinue expanding unless we intervene deci- 
sively to check any further destruction. The 
time to stop strip mining’s assault on Mary- 
land's countryside, I believe, is now. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Price of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), from 2 p.m., Feb- 
ruary 9 and the balance of the week on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for week of February 7, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. J. WILLIAM Stanton (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Greratp R., Forp), on account 
of surgery. 

Mr. ForsytHE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), on account of official 
business. 

Mr. CARTER (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today, on account of 
illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Vreysey), to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. Contre, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Horton, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr, BucHanan, on February 8, 1972, for 
1 hour. 

Mr. HALPERN, today, for 5 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Mazzour), to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. Marsunaca, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Reuss, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. St GERMAIN, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Pepper, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia, today, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Mrxkva, on February 9, for 30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
Nabe and extend remarks was granted 
gine. Barinc prior to passage of H.R. 

9. 

Mr. Roncatio prior to the passage of 
H.R. 1552 on the Consent Calendar today. 

Mr. DONOHUE to revise and extend his 
remarks on S. 1857. 

Mr. Anverson of California to revise 
and extend his remarks immediately be- 
fore the passage of H.R, 9756. 

Mr. Murpuy of Illinois to extend his 
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remarks immediately following passage 
of H.R. 7088. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL) to extend his remarks on H.R. 
12741. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Veysey), and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. Hocan in 10 instances. 

Mr. Derwinskt in three instances. 

Mr. Bos Witson in two instances. 

Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. NELSEN in three instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Terry in two instances. 

Mr. SHOUP. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. McC tory in two instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. Morse in four instances. 

Mr. HALPERN in three instances: 

Mr. FORSYTHE. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio in four instances. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MosHeR in three instances. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. Watote in four instances. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in four instances, 

Mr. Vanix in three instances. 

Mr. BARING. 

Mr. MoLLOHAN in five instances. 

Mr. Fo.ey in three instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. DRINAN. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. GRIFFIN in two instances. 

Mr. MAHON. 

Mr. Danrets of New Jersey in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. RanceEt in two instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. Annunzto in three instances. 

Mr. Stoxes in 10 instances. 

Mr. Hanna in five instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 

Mr. SYMINGTON in three instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. Grarmo in 10 instances. 

Mrs. Grasso in 10 instances. 

Mr. Fauntroy in five instances. 

Mr. DuLsKI in two instances. 

Mr. Hagan in five instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Witson in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. St GERMAIN. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 8, 1972, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1559. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a re- 
port of the estimated value of support fur- 
nished from military functions appropria- 
tions to various countries, covering the sec- 
ond quarter of fiscal year 1972, pursuant to 
section 738(b) of Public Law 92-204; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1560. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report on the financial 
condition and operating results of working 
capital funds of the Department of Defense 
as of June 30, 1971, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2208; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1561, A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting notice of a delay in the submis- 
sion of a report required by section 505(f) 
of Public Law 92-156; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1562. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Military Personnel 
Policy), transmitting a supplemental list of 
persons formerly affiliated with the Depart- 
ment of Defense who have filed reports for 
fiscal year 1971 indicating employment by a 
defense contractor, together with copies of 
their reports, pursuant to 83 Stat. 212; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1563. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Administration, 
transmitting a report for fiscal year 1971 on 
Department of Agriculture disposal of for- 
eign excess property, pursuant to section 404 
(d) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1564. A letter from the Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Institution for fiscal year 1971, 
pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 57; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

1565. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the acquisition of the 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve in 
the State of Florida, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1566. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report on activi- 
ties of the Geological Survey outside the na- 
tional domain during the 6 months ended 
December 31, 1971, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 31 
(c); to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1567, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting copies of two pe- 
titions for amendment of the flammability 
standard for children’s sleepwear published 
July 29, 1971, both of which were received 
during December 1971, and notice of an in- 
formal public hearing on the petitions; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1568, A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting notice of a delay in the submission of 
reports on the economics of clean air, and on 
the progress being made toward the Imple- 
mentation of the Clean Air Act, pursuant to 
sections 312 and 313 of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1569. A letter from the Chairman, Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States, 
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transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Administrative Conference Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1570. A letter from the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs; transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration to forgo making a direct 
loan where a lender will make a guaranteed 
loan at a reasonable discount; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1571. A letter from the Federal and State 
Cochairman, Upper Great Lakes Regional 
Commission; transmitting the annual report 
of the Commission for fiscal year 1971, pur- 
suant to section 510 of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1672. A letter from the Federal Cochair- 
man, New England Regional Commission, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1971, pursuant to sec- 
tion 510 of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1573. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a list of 
reports of the General Accounting Office 
issued or released in January 1972, pursuant 
to Public Law 91-510; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1574, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of two ways the Food and Nutrition Service 
of the Department of Agriculture could 
reduce the costs of donating commodities; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

1575. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the limited impact of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s demonstration 
grant program on the national solid waste 
disposal problem; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1576. A letter ffrom the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on continuing problems in paying State 
claims for administrative expenses of public 
assistance programs administered by the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

1577. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the effects of Federal expenditures 
on the economy of Johnson County, Ky.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
February 1, 1972, the following report was 
filed on February 4, 1972] 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 12350. A bill to provide for 
the continuation of programs authorized un- 
der the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
and for other p ; with an amendment 
(Rept, No. 92-815). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
February 3,1972, the following reports were 
filed on February 4, 1972] 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 7088. A bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Tinicum 
Environmental Center in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 92-816). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 12186. A bill to 
strengthen the penalties imposed for viola- 
tions of the Bald Eagle Protection Act, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-817). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 8975. A bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the definition of commuter fare 
revenue; with amendment (Rept. No. 
92-823). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 9463. A bill to pro- 
hibit the importation into the United States 
of pre-Columbian monumental and archi- 
tectural sculpture, murals, and any frag- 
ment or part thereof, exported contrary to 
the laws of the country of origin, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 92-824). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VANIK: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 9900. A bill to amend section 112 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
clude from gross income the entire amount 
of the compensation of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and of 
civilian employees who are prisoners of 
war, missing in action, or in a detained 
status during the Vietnam conflict; with 
amendments (Rept. No, 92-825). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R. 11196. A bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the definition of unrelated business 
income; with amendments (Rept. No. 
92-826). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DENNIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2076. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
Rodriguez LaHera (Rept. No. 92-818). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4679. A bill for the relief of Amparo 
Coronado Vieuda de Pena and her three 
minor children: Yolanda Pena, Marisela 
Pena, and Lorenzo Pena; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 92-819). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SEIBERLING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6201. A bill for the rellef of Lesley 
Earle Bryan (Rept. No. 92-820). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FLOWERS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6907. A bill for the relief of 
Matyas Hunyadi (Rept. No. 92-821). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7011. A bill for the relief of Adriano 
Botelho Moniz; with amendment (Rept. No. 
92-822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

ELR. 12948. A bill to amend and expand the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971 to reduce 
national unemployment and stimulate non- 
inflationary economic growth; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 12949. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 20-percent 
benefit increase with a $100 minimum pri- 
mary benefit and subsequent cost-of-living 
increases, to increase the earnings base to 
$12,000, and to liberalize the retirement test, 
and to amend title XVIII of such act to 
to provide medicare coverage for disability 
beneficiaries without regard to age and to 
include payment for chiropractic services 
and prescription drugs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 12950. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize special rates of 
disability compensation for certain veterans 
awarded the purple heart; to the Committee 
on Veterans Affairs. 

H.R. 12951. A bill to amend section 110 of 
title 38, United States Code, to liberalize the 
standard for preservation of disability rat- 
ings; to the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

H.R. 12952. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code by providing a 
8-year presumptive period of service connec- 
tion for malignant tumors (cancer) which 
develop within 3 years from the date of sep- 
aration from active service; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs. 

H.R. 12953. A bill to amend subsection 
(b) (1) of section 415 of title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the maximum an- 
nual income limitation governing payment 
of dependency and indemnity compensation 
to certain parents; to the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 12954. A bill to require that an addi- 
tional $4 per month (reflecting post-1970 
across-the-board increases in social security 
and railroad retirement benefits) be passed 
along to public assistance recipients, either 
by disregarding such amount in determin- 
ing their need or otherwise; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FREY: 

H.R. 12956. A bill to clarify the intent of 
Congress to exclude prisoners in work re- 
lease programs from the provisions of Fed- 
eral law forbidding the use of convict labor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 12956. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual otherwise eligible may be paid full 
widow’s or widower’s insurance benefits at 
age 55, or reduced widow’s or widower's in- 
surance benefits at age 50 (age 45 in case of 
disability); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 12957. A bill to facilitate fresh pursult 
of criminals in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12958. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to regulate the 
amounts of lead and cadmium which may be 
released from glazed ceramic or enamel din- 
nerware; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUNGATE (for himself, Mr. 
IcHorp, and Mr. RANDALL): 

H.R. 12959. A bill to amend section 1979 of 
the Revised Statutes to provide that certain 
civil actions for the deprivation of rights 
may not be brought by certain persons con- 
victed of crime and to provide a time limita- 
tion with respect to such civil actions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12960. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the Older Americans Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12961. A bill to amend the Youth 
Conservation Corps Act of 1970 (Public Law 
91-378, 84 Stat. 794) to expand the Youth 
Conservation Corps pilot program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 
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HR. 12962. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mrs. AB- 
zuG, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. ErLBERG, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mrs. 
HECKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HELsTosKI, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. RYAN, 
and Mr. STOKEs) : 

HR. 12963. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to direct the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to prescribe 
radiation standards for, and conduct regular 
inspections of, diagnostic and other X-ray 
systems; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself, Mr. BADIL- 
LO, Mr. Bett, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
FAUNTROY, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. MIKVA, 
and Mr. MITCHELL) : 

H.R. 12964. A bill to provide for monthly 
furloughs for Federal prisoners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 12965. A bill to ban the usage of di- 
ethylstilbestrol (DES) as a growth promo- 
tant; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 12966. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to require the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation to 
provide free or reduced-rate transportation 
for certain railroad employees and their eli- 
gible dependents to the same extent such 
transportation was available to such employ- 
ees and their dependents on the date of 
enactment of that act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12967. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of 
obscene matter to minors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PIRNIE: 

H.R. 12968. A bill to amend title XVII of 
the Social Security Act to provide financial 
assistance to individuals suffering from 
chronic kidney disease who are unable to pay 
the costs of necessary treatment, and to au- 
thorize project grants to increase the avail- 
ability and effectiveness of such treatment; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas: 

H.R. 12969. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an “Older Workers Conservation 
Corps,” and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 12970, A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C, 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 12971. A bill to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act Of 1968 by designating a 
portion of the Clark’s Fork River, Wyo., for 
potential addition to the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12972. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Act (15 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) to provide 
that exclusive territorial franchises, under 
limited circumstances, shall not be deemed a 
restraint of trade or commerce or a monopoly 
or attempt to monopolize, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 12973. A bill to provide self-govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12974. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families by authorizing Federal Housing Ad- 
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ministration mortgage insurance and Veter- 
ans’ Administration guaranteed and direct 
loans for modular or industrialized housing 
meeting applicable code requirements but 
having less living space than is required un- 
der existing programs administered by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. WALDIE; 

H.R. 12975. A bill to amend section 1072 (2) 
of title 10, United States Code, to include a 
child being adopted within the definition of 
dependent; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 12976. A bill to reduce pollution which 
is caused by litter composed of soft drink 
and beer containers, and to eliminate the 
threat to the Nation’s health, safety, and 
welfare which is caused by such litter by 
banning such containers when they are sold 
in interstate commerce on a no-deposit, no- 
return basis; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 12977. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to permit the appoint- 
ment by the President to the service acad- 
emies of sons of certain persons in missing 
status; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H.R. 12978. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide penalties for 
the taking and holding of hostages by in- 
mates of Federal prisons, and for the making 
of certain agreements with such inmates to 
secure the release of such hostages; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 12979. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the recall of retired 
commissioners of the United States Court of 
Claims for temporary assignments; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 12980. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 12981. A bill to amend section 451 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to exempt certain 
private aircraft arriving or departing on 
flights between the United States and Can- 
ada or the United States and Mexico at night 
or on Sunday or a holiday from provisions 
requiring payments to the United States for 
overtime services of customs officers and em- 
ployees and to treat snowmobiles as highway 
vehicles for the purposes of such section; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 12982. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-per- 
cent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 12983, A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12984. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 12985. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exclu- 
sion from gross income for the interest on 
certain governmental obligations the pro- 
ceeds of which are used to provide hospital 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. DOWN- 
ING, Mr. PELLY, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. Braccr, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. BRAY, 
Mr. Kyros, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. TIER- 
NAN, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Moss, Mrs. 
GrirritHs, Mr. Kartu, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Ford, Mr. Contr, and Mr. Nepzr) : 

H.R. 12986. A bill to amend the Endan- 
gered Species Conservation Act of 1969 to 
increase the limitation on the amount of 
funds authorized to be appropriated for the 
purpose of conserving, protecting, restoring, 
and propagating selected species of native 
fish and wildlife, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 12987. A bill to amend part B of title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to termi- 
nate the financing of supplementary medi- 
cal insurance benefits through premium 
payments by beneficiaries, and to provide 
that such benefits will hereafter be financed 
instead from general revenues; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 12988, A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of appli- 
cations for renewal of broadcast licenses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 12989. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities 
in the crediting of National Guard techni- 
cian service in connection with civil service 
retirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12990. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
otherwise eligible who is permanently un- 
employable may be paid full widow’s insur- 
ance benefits at age 55; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLS of Arkansas; 

H.R. 12991. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1975, the existing suspen- 
sion of duty on certain copying shoe lathes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr, 
Opry, and Mr. COUGHLIN) : 

H.R. 12992. A bill to promote research and 
development of drugs or chemical com- 
pounds for use in the cure, prevention, or 
treatment of heroin addiction; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 12993. A bill to amend the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-542), to include the EE1, Klamath, 
and Trinity Rivers as components of the 
National wild and scenic rivers system; to 
the Committee on Interlor and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12994. A bill to establish a national 
recreation area in San Francisco and Marin 
Counties, Calif.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12995. A bill to designate certain land 
in the State of Wyoming as wilderness; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12996. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Lava Beds National Monument in Cali- 
fornia as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12997. A bill to designate the San Joa- 
quin Wilderness, Sierra National Forest, and 
Inyo National Forest in the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 12998. A bill to establish the Gates of 
the Arctic National Park in the State of Alas- 
ka, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12999. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to classify as 
wilderness the national forest lands known 
as the Lincoln Back Country, and parts of the 
Lewis and Clark and Lolo National Forests, in 
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Montana, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13000. A bill to enlarge the Sequoia 
National Park in the State of California; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

H.R. 13001. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain lands to the Redwood Na- 
tional Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13002. A bill to establish the French 
Pete Creek National Woodlands Recreation 
Area; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 13003. A bill to establish the Missouri 
Breaks Scenic River in the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13004. A bill to enlarge the bound- 
aries of Grand Canyon National Park in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 13005. A bill to amend chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide addi- 
tional educational benefits to Vietnam-era 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROE (for himself, and Mr. 
Hunt): 

H.R. 13006. A bill to provide for the expan- 
sion of the Beverly National Cemetery in or 
near Beverly, Burlington County, N.J.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 13007. A bill to amend section 396 
of the Communications Act of 1934 to in- 
crease and extend for 1 year the authoriza- 
tion for the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 13008. A bill to provide for improving 
the economy and living conditions in rural 
America; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VANIK (for himself Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. James V. 
STANTON, Mr. Yarron, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Ker, Mr. Mrkva, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
PopELL, Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr, TIERNAN, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. ALEXANDER, and Mr. Koca) : 

H.R. 13009. A bill to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in order to prohibit dis- 
crimination on the basis of physical or men- 
tal handicap in federally assisted programs; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R, 13010. A bill to provide for a study 
and investigation to assess the extent of the 
damage done to the environment of South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia as the result 
of the operations of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in such countries, and to con- 
sider plans for effectively rectifying such 
damage; to the Committee on Poreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 13011. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide that under 
certain circumstances exclusive territorial 
arrangements shall not be deemed unlawful; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.J. Res. 1053. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.J. Res. 1054. Joint resolution to provide 
& procedure for settlement of the dispute 
on the Pacific coast and Hawaii among cer- 
tain steamship companies and associated 
employers and certain employees; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MIZELL: 

H.J. Res. 1055. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 26, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.J. Res. 1056, Joint resolution to provide a 
procedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast and Hawaii among certain 
shippers and associated employers and cer- 
tain employees; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.J. Res. 1057, Joint resolution providing 
for a 5-year moratorium on railroad line 
abandonment; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.J. Res. 1058. Joint resolution to establish 
the Tule Elk National Wildlife Refuge; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 1059, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the reconfirmation by 
popular vote of certain Federal judges; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. Con. Res, 524. Concurrent resolution: 
National Day of Prayer for cause of World 
Peace; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BERGLAND (for himself, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. LINK, 
Mr. NELSEN, and Mr. QUIE) : 

H. Con. Res. 525. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that a 
moratorium be declared on any further 
abandonments of rail services or facilities 
within the rural and non-metropolitan re- 
gions of the United States until December 31, 
1972; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. Con. Res. 526. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to those individuals who refused to register 
for the draft, refused induction or being a 
member of the Armed Forces fled to a for- 
eign country to avoid further military serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H. Con. Res, 527. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that the 
United States and the various political en- 
tities thereof should adopt “911” as the na- 
tionwide, uniform, emergency telephone 
number; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Res. 801. Resolution designating Janu- 
ary 22 of each year as Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H. Res. 802. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules, 
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By Mr. DRINAN: 

H. Res. 803. Resolution calling for peace 
in Northern Ireland and the establishment 
of a United Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H. Res, 804. Resolution to provide funds for 
expenses of the investigations and studies au- 
thorized by H. Res. 5 and H. Res, 19; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H. Res. 805. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation and study 
of the needs of rural America for adequate 
railroad services; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H. Res. 806. Resolution providing for the 

election of members of standing committees. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


302. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Senate of the State of Washington, relative to 
amendment of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act to provide for a Co- 
lumbia-Snake-Palouse Conservation Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

303. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, relative to de- 
picting the Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial on U.S. currency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

304. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado, relative to freedom of 
religion in the Soviet Union; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

305. Also, memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, relative to 
expansion and revitalization of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. > 

306. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, relative to authoriz- 
ing State public assistance programs to use 
vendor and voucher payments in certain 
circumstances; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severely referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 13012. A bill for the relief of Manuel 

H. Silva; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DRINAN: 

H.R. 13013. A bill for the relief of Zoila 

Lozova; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 13014. A bill for the relief of Gene E. 
Trowbridge; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.R. 13015. A bill for the relief of Edward 
R. Davies; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

185, The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Charles Thomas, Jr., Joliet, Ill., relative 
to redress of grievances; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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KEEP AIR POLLUTION STANDARDS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to present for my colleagues interest 
and information, a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors on January 
20, 1972. Ths resolution concerns the 
supervisors’ adamant opposition to a 1- 
year suspension of the 1975 vehicle emis- 
sion standards under the Clean Air Act. 
The supervisors feel that because local 
agencies have no jurisdiction over the 
control of vehicular emissions, but are 
restricted to control of stationary 
sources, it is up to the Environmental 
Protection Agency to strictly enforce 
this standard. 

Mr. Speaker, I myself, am not thor- 
oughly convinced that the requirements 
cannot be met by 1975. The motor vehicle 
emissions report of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences concluding statement 
cites: 

While there is no certainty today that any 
1975 model year vehicles will meet the re- 
quirements of the Act, the status of develop- 
ment and rate of progress make it possible 
that the larger manufacturers will be able 
to produce vehicles that will qualify, pro- 
vided that provisions are made for catalyst 
replacement and other maintenance, for 
the general availability of fuel containing 
suitable low levels of catalyst poisons. Con- 
versely, if the above provisions are not 
deemed acceptable by EPA, it appears most 
unlikely that any manufacturer will be able 
to meet the requirements of the Act. The 
Committee believes that the emission levels 
required in the Clean Air Amendments will 
not be achieved in service, in any event, un- 
less regular, periodic maintenance of the 
emission-control system is required of the 
owner. 


I urge that my colleagues consider the 
provisions made in this report that would 
make it possible for the automobile man- 
ufacturers to meet the 1975 emission 
standards. If it is possible to meet the 
standards established by Congress with 
a device that does not have the specified 
durability period required by law—sec- 
tion 202(d) of the 1970 Clean Air Act— 
then perhaps Congress should reconsider 
the definition of “useful life” with regard 
to vehicles and engines. 

RESOLUTION BY THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 
County OF Los ANGELES 

On motion of Supervisor Hahn, unani- 
mously carried, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Whereas, air pollution has been defiling the 
environment of Los Angeles County for more 
than 25 years and still lingers as a most 
urgent and sensitive problem; and 

Whereas, the Board of Supervisors is re- 
sponsible for the health and welfare of over 
seven million residents of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty; and 

Whereas, medical science has accumulated 
epidemiological, experimental, and clinical 
evidence that levels of air pollution in Los 
Angeles County affect significantly the 


breathing of normal subjects during high 
exposure periods and constitute a hazard to 
the health and welfare of the people in the 
County; and 

Whereas, the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association has affirmed repeatedly that air 
pollution constitutes a hazard to the health 
of persons living in this County and, because 
of air pollution, a comprehensive School and 
Health Smog Warning System has been im- 
plemented by this Board of Supervisors, in 
accordance with the county medical asso- 
ciation’s recommendations, to protect the 
health of the students and people of this 
County; and 

Whereas, the Federal air quality standards 
are exceeded for nitrogen dioxide and hydro- 
carbons in Los Angeles County, and the 
standard for photochemical oxidant is ex- 
ceeded on 250 days per year (and every day 
in the summertime), and in addition the 
standards for carbon monoxide are exceeded 
on 200 days per year; and 

Whereas, virtually the only contaminants 
for which air quality standards are often ex- 
ceeded are those emitted by motor vehicles, 
or created by photochemical reactions of con- 
taminants emitted by motor vehicles; and 

Whereas, these motor vehicle emissions 
will prevent Los Angeles County from com- 
plying with the Federal air quality stand- 
ards by 1975, as required by the Clean Air 
Act; and 

Whereas, further delays in compliance with 
1975 vehicular emission standards will delay 
still further the date when compliance with 
the air quality standards can be attained; 
and 

Whereas, such further delay will subject 
the residents of Los Angeles County to addi- 
tional exposure to these harmful con- 
taminants; and 

Whereas, this Board of Supervisors as the 
Air Pollution Control Board of the Los An- 
geles County Air Pollution Control District 
has enacted and enforced the most stringent 
Rules and Regulations for stationary sources 
in effect anywhere in the world; and 

Whereas, local agencies have no jurisdic- 
tion over control of vehicular emissions, and 
are restricted to control of stationary 
sources; and 

Whereas, emissions from stationary sources 
under this program are now more than 80% 
controlled; and 

Whereas, emissions from motor vehicles 
contribute more than 90% of the total pol- 
lution in this County and constitute its only 
inadequately controlled source of emissions; 
and 

Whereas, this Board of Supervisors has, 
since 1953, by repeated communications, 
strongly informed and constantly reminded 
the automobile manufacturers of the urgent 
need to control motor vehicle emissions at 
the earliest possible date; and 

Whereas, the automobile manufacturers, 
through procrastination, agreement, and 
other dilatory tactics, have failed and re- 
fused to comply with emission standards ex- 
cept when they were forced to do so; and 

Whereas, the Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Emissions of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences has recommended to the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency that enforcement of 
the requirements of the Clean Air Act for 
1975 vehicles be deferred until 1976. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Motor 
Vehicle Emissions of the National Academy 
of Sciences should be rejected, and that any 
request by any automobile manufacturer for 
® one-year suspension of the 1975 Vehicle 
Emission Standards under the Clean Air Act 
be denied by the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency; and 


Be it further resolved that any program, 
procedure, or attempt to delay effective con- 
trol of exhaust emissions from motor ve- 
hicles is unacceptable to the County of 
Los Angeles; and 

Bt it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution shall be sent to the President, each 
member of Congress from California, and to 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Los Angeles, ss: 

I, James S. Mize, Executive Officer-Clerk oi 
the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Los Angeles, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a full, true and correct copy of the 
original Minute Entry (No. 4) of an action 
taken January 20, 1972, by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Los Angeles, and 
ex officio the governing body of all other spe- 
cial assessment and taxing districts, agen- 
cies and authorities, for which said Board 
so acts, by the following vote: 

Ayes: Supervisors Hahn, Debs, 
Dorn. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: Supervisor Bonelli. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the County 
of Los Angeles this 20th day of January, 
1972. 


Chace, 


James S. MIZE, 
Executive Officer-Clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles. 


CORPORATE FARM OPERATIONS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the January 3 edition of U.S. News & 
World Report included an excellent 
article on the effect of corporate owner- 
ship of many of the Nation’s farms. 

The article points out that the growth 
in large scale agricultural business has 
profound effects both on the production 
of crops and livestock and on the lives of 
millions of Americans. 

The serious issues involved in the ques- 
tion of future control of farming opera- 
tions are closely examined in this excel- 
lent report. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article, “What’s Ahead for the 
Family Farm,” be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT Is AHEAD FOR THE FAMILY FARM? 


Today, corporations have only a toe hold 
in agriculture. Tomorrow, they could move 
in. Would that be good for the country? It’s 
a growing debate. 

Survival of the family farm is a fast-grow- 
ing economic and political issue in Washing- 
ton and across the country. 

City dwellers, as well as rural people, have 
a stake in this problem. The reason, accord- 
ing to Don Paarlberg, top economist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

“America’s system of family farming has 
produced for this country the most whole- 
some, nutritious and abundant diet enjoyed 
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by people at any time in history. All things 
considered, I doubt that large-scale corpora- 
tion farming would serve the public as well.” 

President Nixon’s new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Earl L. Butz, has said that he will 
do everything he can to get “decent prices 
and fair income” for family farms. But he 
points out that neither Republicans nor 
Democrats have been able to slow the trend 
to fewer and larger farms in the U.S. 


DWINDLING NUMBERS 


During the Republican Administration of 
President Eisenhower in the 1950s, the num- 
ber of U.S. farms declined by 28 per cent. 
In the 1960s, under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, there was a reduction of 33 per cent, 
In the first three years of the Nixon Admin- 
istration, another 10 per cent drop was re- 
corded. 

Latest official figures put the total of Amer- 
ican farms at 2.9 million. Secretary Butz 
predicts that another million or so of these 
will have been absorbed into larger units by 
the end of this decade. 

This trend has concentrated more and more 
of farming income in the hands of relatively 
few operators. In 1970, according to the Agri- 
culture Department, 226,000 large farms— 
8 per cent of the total—received 55 per cent 
of cash receipts from farm marketings. 

These were farms that sold $40,000 or more 
of produce in 1970, Some had sales running 
into millions of dollars. The majority still 
are regarded as family farms, but they sur- 
vive by using big-business methods. And they 
worry about the future. Take California, 
which probably has more large-scale farming 
than any other State. 

Near Modesto, Jack Bowen’s 350-acre peach 
orchard displays a sign that proclaims: “A 
family business for four generations.” Sales 
top $300,000 a year. Mr. Bowen has replaced 
hundreds of migrant pickers with a giant 
machine that clutches trees by the trunk, 
shakes the fruit onto a conveyor which car- 
ries it to waiting trucks. 

But California peach growers already are 
plagued with overproduction. They fear fac- 
tory-type farming will worsen this problem. 
One big corporation, an oil company, grew 
640 acres of peaches last year as an experi- 
ment, 

Says Mr. Bowen: “If corporations with 
plenty of capital get serious about this busi- 
ness, we've had it.” 

John Cronin owns and operates a 2,000 
acre cattle “spread” near Pleasanton in the 
San Francisco Bay area. He says, “The big- 
gest problems facing cattlemen today are 
taxes and the rush of people to the country- 
side.” His tax assessment jumped from $125 
an acre to $1,200 in one year. He managed to 
get it cut to $600. 

“You’ve got to be a politician, lawyer, ac- 
countant, scientist, public-relations man, en- 
vironmentalist and just plain hard-working 
if you're going to cut it,” says Mr. Cronin, 

New Waterford, Calif., Wes Sawyer and his 
son run a dairy farm of 1,500 acres. Most of 
their 1,000 cows never see pasture. Fed a 
scientifically controlled diet, they are m‘lked 
at the rate of 130 per hour with the help of 
automated equipment that washes udders 
with warm water before milking machines are 
applied and applies a disinfectant when they 
are removed. 


FAMILY CORPORATIONS 


Actually, only a small proportion of U.S. 
farms are now incorporated. Mr. Paarlberg, 
who is director of agricultural economics for 
the Agriculture Department, said in a recent 
5 s 
“Only about 1 per cent of our commercial 
farms are incorporated, and more than 90 
per cent of these are family corporations, set 
up primarily to facilitate the passage of the 
farm from one generation to another.” 

Mr. Paarlberg based his statistics on a 
study, “Farm Numbers and Sizes in the Fu- 
ture,” by three economists on his staff. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


If there is so little corporation agriculture 
in the U. S. today, why the deep worry over 
survival of the family farm? 

The answer, according to Mr. Paarlberg, is 
that in the past “most farm-raised boys would 
have or could obtain the requirements for 
successful farm operation: a bit of capital, 
suitable manual skill, and modest managerial 
ability.” But now, he said: 

“With the advance of agricultural science, 
the burden of management has become in- 
tense. The technical knowledge which an up- 
to-date farmer must master is much broader 
than is required of most businessmen with 
equal investment. The capital needed to oper- 
ate a modern farm is beyond the reach of 
most farm-raised boys.” 


RISE OF COOPERATIVES 


Family farmers have had to adapt to this 
situation—or get off the land, as millions 
have done, One way in which they adapt is by 
forming co-operatives, 

“The co-op,” says Henry Schacht of Cal- 
ifornia Canners and Growers Co-operative, 
“is the means by which the relatively small 
and medium-sized can band together to get 
advantages of size and a piece of the market- 
ing action.” 

California leads the nation in business done 
by farm co-operatives, with more than 2 bil- 
lion dollars in annual sales and 85,000 mem- 
bers, 

Mr. Schacht’s group, for example, has com- 
bined with Tri-Valley Growers and Pacific 
Coast Producers to put up more than half the 
State’s output of canned pears, apricots, free- 
stone peaches and cherries. 


ROLE OF CONGLOMERATES 


This past June, four big cotton-marketing 
co-operatives in various parts of the U. S. 
merged into AMCOT. 

This new organization represents 25 per 
cent of U. S. cotton output, and has world- 
wide markets. 

But many farm-co-operative officials worry 
over possible competition from conglomerate 
industries that enter agriculture with access 
to capital. 

Tenneco, Inc., bought out the Kern Coun- 
ty Land Company and recently added a 
large fruit and vegetable-marketing firm to 
form Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco, Inc., 
which is committed to “a concentrated pro- 
gram to integrate agricultural operations 
from seedling to supermarkets.” 

Mr. Paarlberg notes that corporation farm- 
ing is not necessarily a sure-fire formula 
for success, citing failure of half a dozen 
large ventures in recent years. He predicts: 

“I think we will get more large-scale units, 
but that this trend will be selective, gradual 
and never total. I expect to see hog produc- 
tion and cattle feeding move in this direc- 
tion, but to move slowly.” 

Mr. Paarlberg expects dairy farming to 
remain largely in the hands of family farms, 
because “cows are individual and in need of 
individual care.” 

Large farms, says Mr. Paarlberg, are vul- 
nerable to unionization of their labor sup- 
ply, which can increase costs sharply. An- 
other disadvantage: 

“Large-scale farms have very high fixed 
costs, of which hired labor is perhaps the 
greatest. In a bad year, these costs eat them 
up. The family farmer, who supplies his 
own labor, meets a bad year by paying him- 
self a lower return and taking in his belt a 
notch or two.” 

Government payments, in the Paarlberg 
view, have spurred development of large 
farms “by providing them thousands of dol- 
lars, while giving only nickels and dimes to 
the small ones." 

There is growing pressure in Congress to 
lower the present ceiling on payments— 
$55,000 per farm on major crops. A leader in 
this movement is Representative Paul Find- 
ley, an Illinois Republican, who urges total 
payments to one farm be limited to $20,000. 
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Mr. Paarlberg puts the question of sur- 
vival of the family farm in these terms: 

“We now supply ourselves with food— 
the best diet ever, anywhere—with some- 
thing less than 17 percent of our income. 
If we stay with the family farm and improve 
its efficiency, the percentage of income spent 
for’ food will go still lower.... 

“Should we sacrifice a form of agricultural 
production that has served us well, that has 
produced good people as well as good crops 
and livestock? ... I believe this to be a 
major farm-policy issue of the decade 
ahead.” 


FRIENDS FILL CHURCH AT RITES 
FOR FREDERICK M. DARROW 


HON. JOHN H. TERRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, in every 
community there are people who dedi- 
cate themselves to serving their family, 
their friends and other residents of the 
area. The village of Solvay, and the en- 
tire county of Onondaga in my congres- 
sional district, recently lost such a man. 
Frederick M. Darrow served the entire 
central New York area as a lay preacher, 
He communicated his spiritual faith to 
others, as we would wish to be able to 
talk with those closest to us. 

In his memory, and in gratitude to the 
service he contributed to countless cen- 
tral New Yorkers, I would like to include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a report 
— the January 17, 1972 Post Stand- 
ard. 


FRIENDS FILL CHURCH AT RITES FOR 
FREDERICK M. DARROW 


(By Ramona B. Bowden) 


People from every walk of life and a wide 
variety of professions filled the Solvay United 
Methodist Church to capacity yesterday, to 
pay their respects to Frederick M. Darrow. 
This gave eloquent evidence of how greatly 
he was loved, not alone in the community, 
but in the Central New York area where he 
served many denominations as a lay preacher. 

Mr, Darrow’s death Thursday at Commu- 
nity-General Hospital was a shocking grief 
to all. 

The service was conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. Franklin J. Weaver and by Dr. W. 
Ralph Ward, bishop of the United Methodist 
Church. 

Mr, Weaver declared he was acting as a 
spokesman for all who came to pay tribute 
to a common friend. 

“Were I not to speak, the very walls would 
ery out—the Sunday school where Fred 
learned about the Bible and where he later 
taught, the sanctuary where he found joy 
in worship, the choir loft where he sang, 
the pulpit from which he often preached his 
faith, the altar before which he knelt experi- 
encing the presence of God, the Communion 
rail where he was confirmed. All these and 
everywhere we turn have their own way of 
telling of the unforgettable Christian who 
has been ours to love,” he said. 

“Fred not only believed he should seek the 
kingdom of God, but should practice God’s 
love in every area of life, and this he did till 
it touched each one of us and left its im- 
print for good. His very presence was a price- 
less treasure of great humility mingled with 
@ warmth of personal concern,” said the 
minister. 

“As your spokesman, I hope you will agree 
when I say, what a man, what a friend, what 
a God-given spirit and what an honor to 
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have worked with him and have him teach 
us how to be an exponent of all that makes 
life worthwhile,” he said, 

“To the bereaved family we say ‘thank you 
for letting us share this beautiful fellowship.” 
May we continue to be strengthened by that 
life whose remembrance will ever bless us as 
a benediction,” he said. 

Said Bishop Ward, “Fred Darrow was not 
an ordained minister, but as a layman he 
gave himself to this sacred and singular call- 
ing. He was significantly blessed by the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit,” he said. 

“He was an outstanding preacher, for he 
had faith in Jesus Christ and he enjoyed 
testifying to his faith, as his life well illus- 
trated. He was a devoted husband, father and 
churchman, a faithful servant and a good 
person to have around in all the offices he so 
effectively fulfilled. He held the highest office 
of responsibility in the Central New York 
Conference of the United Methodist Church, 
he was active on the laity board, roles he 
gave himself to fully as he did in a new 
responsibility he had just picked up—director 
of the United Methodist Foundation. But 
essentially Fred was a preacher and he 
brought life and light to immortality through 
the gospel he lived and to which he bore testi- 
mony in the pulpits in the whole region, 

“But more importantly, his business life 
brought affirmation in a quiet way to the un- 
seen and the eternal. His desk in the bank 
was an altar, his hobbies and books were his 
lecterns, and his daily life a litany for prais- 
ing God,” said the bishop. 

“He used the pulpit well, but in Fred Dar- 
row the light of immorality came through 
wherever he was,” affirmed Bishop Ward. 

Mr. Weaver closed the service by reading 
one of Mr. Darrow’s favorite hymns, “Take 
my life and let it be consecrated, Lord, to 
Thee.” 


A NEW CONCEPT OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PHYSICAL FITNESS CEN- 
TERS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
exciting new concept of neighborhood 
physical fitness centers which bring fam- 
ilies together has been developed in vari- 
ous areas of San Diego by two prominent 
citizens, Mrs. Deborah S. Szekely, owner 
of the famed Golden Door health spa, 
and Dr. John L. Boyer, eminent cardi- 
ologist. 

I ask to include as a portion of my 
remarks the following newspaper article 
which describes the program: 

FAMILY FITNESS AND FuN—A NEW CONCEPT, 
A New Exercise PROGRAM, A New Suc- 
CESS STORY 
San Dreco, Carm —Appointment to the 

President's Council/Conference on Physical 

Fitness and Sports brought together two San 

Diegans who previously had known each other 

only by reputation, and out of this meeting 

grew San Diego's unique program of free 

Family Fitness Fun Nights, now operating 

three consecutive nights a week in six centers 

throughout the city. 

“Of course I was familiar with Dr. John L. 
Boyer’s work in connection with the San 
Diego State College Jogging Clinic,” says 
Mrs. Deborah Szekely. “It was this pioneer 
clinic which did so much to popularize jog- 
ging throughout the country. And I also was 
aware that Dr. Boyer was an eminent cardi- 
ologist. But curiously enough we had never 
met. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“When we did, we discovered that our very 
different careers and backgrounds had 
brought us to a similar conclusion: that to 
prevent heart disease in adult life, we have to 
begin with the young. We agreed that to do 
this we must break up the existing patterns 
of family life and offer an attractive alterna- 
tive,” Mrs. Szekely continues. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAYLIGHT 


“Our principal area of concern is the period 
immediately after work and after school. This 
is the time when too many Americans follow 
hours of daily sitting with even more hours of 
remaining absolutely immobile in front of a 
television set. 

Unfortunately, according to C. Carson Con- 
rad, executive director of President Nixon’s 
Council/Conference on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, it is also the most important time of 
day for the body to release its tensions, car- 
bon monoxide and tissue accumulations. 

“It is our hope to keep these people on 
their feet just before dinner and to start 
them moving,” Mrs, Szekely explains, “Even- 
tually, enjoyable pre-dinner-hour exercise 
could become a national habit, exactly as all 
of us now are accustomed to brushing our 
teeth at about the same time every morn- 
ing. 

“Several years before Dr. Boyer and I had 
our preliminary discussions, I had had the 
idea of a fitness program that would utilize 
existing public facilities, Fortunately, my 
friend Miss Pauline des Granges saw merit in 
this plan. An outstanding woman, Miss des 
Granges is director of San Diego’s splendid 
City Park and Recreation Department. She 
brought us together with other recreation ex- 
perts in San Diego City Schools and in our 
colleges. 

“The first three Family Fitness Night pro- 
grams began October 19 of last year at three 
City Park and Recreation Centers, Tuesdays 
through Thursday, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m. They 
were tremendously successful from the start, 
maintaining an average of 70-80 participants 
a night even through the Thanksgiving-holli- 
day week, Three more Family Fitness Cen- 
ters opened January 11. It is our expectation 
that eventually we will have a total of 16. 


THAT MAGICAL NUMBER “3” 


“Regular attendance is not compulsory. 
People are told to attend when they can, but 
we find most of them signing in three nights 
a week. 

“I cannot place too much emphasis upon 
the importance of ‘three times a week’ in a 
program such as ours. This has been sub- 
stantiated by other experts. Even while we 
were training the youthful instructors for 
the first three centers, D. Jean Mayer, Pres- 
ident Nixon’s health advisor, stated in an 
article for the September issue of Family 
Health Magazine that a mere 15 minutes of 
exercise three times a week can do a lot for 
your heart. Then, just this year, Dr. James 
A. Peterson, speaking from the viewpoint of 
research being conducted at USC’s Ethel 
Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, revealed 
that three hours of exercise weekly can even 
help failing memories and make older peo- 
ple younger,” 

The Centers are open to old and young, 
beginning with children five years of age. 
The median adult age has proven to be 32. 
Single people are welcome, but family fun 
is the big attraction. 

“Today there is general agreement that 
the problems of lack of exercise, over-weight 
and heart disease are locked in together. Dr. 
Boyer's expertise in the latter is one of his 
chief contributions to the Family Fitness 
program, As he says, if heart disease is not 
checked, it soon will constitute the greatest 
epidemic the world has ever known. 

HOW TO MAKE A NIGHT OF PAMILY FITNESS AND 
FUN 

“Family Fitness Nights have commenced to 
spread in San Diego County itself, and we 
invite others to obserye and train with us. 
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We are also receiving far flung requests for 
information about how the Family Fitness 
program works. 

“First of all, we explain that it is neces- 
sary to back off from the anathema con- 
nected with ordinary calisthenics classes. 
People consider the calisthenics system dull. 
If it hadn’t been dull, it would have be- 
come so widespread that we would not be 
faced with heart disease attacking increas- 
ingly younger and younger people. 

“Even the first 30 minutes of warm-ups in 
our Centers are performed to now music. 
Then, as the group really begins to move, the 
beat grows stronger and the music faster, 

“The young Center leaders have a lot of 
latitude. In the final half hour, some choose 
to break up their crowds into groups; jog- 
ging for men, spot reducing for women, 
energy-consuming games for children. But 
we encourage a format that concludes with 
some rousing games that the entire family 
can play. Think what this does for a fam- 
ily's together feeling and ability to com- 
municate! Besides, we know from what our 
participants tell us that those in the pro- 
gram are experiencing a very tangible sense 
of well-being that grows and grows.” 

On January 26, Mrs, Szekely will address 
a meeting of the President’s Council/Confer- 
ence on Physical Fitness and Sports on the 
subject of San Diego's Family Fitness Cen- 
ters. In the Spring, between Speaking en- 
gagements, she and Dr. John L, Boyer will 
commence preparing a manual to be dis- 
tributed in response to the many queries 
asking how to create Family Fitness and 
Pun Nights—not only for civic recreation 
centers but for use by industry, schools and 
churches. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION RUSH 
HOUR PROBLEMS 


HON. RICHARD G. SHOUP 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, the rush 
hour traffic problem is one of the major 
dilemmas our urban transportation sys- 
tems face today. 

I have with me a report, written by my 
administrative assistant, Chester Roy 
Julian, when he was with the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. It provides in- 
formation on a plan for staggering of 
work hours to relieve peak hour traffic 
demands, 

The paper describes in detail the tech- 
niques used and the factors considered 
in developing and implementing stag- 
gered work hours traffic plans. Such a 
plan has been introduced in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area, and has had favorable 
results. Other plans have been undertak- 
en in Atlanta, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, and smaller cities. 

The 1971 World Traffic Engineering 
Conference, which was held in Montreal, 
Canada, on September 19-24, 1971, rec- 
ognized the value of this subject by in- 
cluding this technical report in their 
program on increasing capacity of exist- 
ing street networks. 

I feel this plan provides possibilities 
for greater efficiency and improved serv- 
ice on streets and highways, and war- 
rants consideration in all areas of the 
United States where peak hour traffic 
congestion is troublesome, even in rela- 
tively small rural towns that cannot af- 
ford expensive bus and subway systems. 
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I include the text of this report in the 
Record for the information of my col- 
leagues: 


STAGGERING WorK Hours To EASE EXISTING 
STREET CAPACITY PROBLEMS 


(By Chester Roy Julian) 
(Note.—Figures mentioned not reproduced 
in the RECORD.) 
INTRODUCTION 


Staggering work hours in specific areas of 
a community can contribute to efficiency of 
existing transportation services and possibly 
reduce the need for some facilities. While 
various work hours arrangements are in use 
today, from “swing” shift factory operations 
to individuals working more than official 
hours, there has been little recent discus- 
sion about this relatively simple and inex- 
pensive “decongestant” for some of our 
larger cities’ traffic problems. 

This paper describes an effort by the Fed- 
eral government to schedule the official work 
hours for a large complex housing Federal 
agencies in an area immediately south of 
Washington, D.C. It covers the techniques 
used and the factors that should be consid- 
ered in developing and implementing stag- 
gered work hours plans. 

Experience by two governmental studies in 
the Washington, D.C. area in 1969 and 1970 
has shown that our society and its work 
oriented functions presently will not tolerate 
drastic changes in work hours. A change of 
fifteen minutes to one hour—usually to 
earlier starting and quitting times—is con- 
sidered not too drastic. Thus, the author is 
not suggesting optimum usage of each 
twenty-four hour day, seven days a week. In- 
stead it is suggested that staggering work 
hours within maximum possible changes 
would be worthwhile, especially if the bulk 
of persons involved can shift their work 
hours by more than 30 minutes. From a 
traffic congestion reduction viewpoint, one 
hour time shifts seem more preferable. 


BACKGROUND 


On May 4, 1970, a two-month study was 
initiated by the Federal Government through 
the General Services Administration’s Task 
Force for Employee Relocation Assistance. 
The study was to determine and recommend 
a plan for staggering the official work hours 
for those Federal agencies located along the 
Jefferson Davis Highway (U.S.-1) corridor in 
Arlington, Virginia. Figure 1 shows the Na- 
tional Capital Region in which the study 
area commonly known as Crystal City is lo- 
cated. Figure 2 shows the Jefferson Davis 
Highway (U.S.1) corridor along which the 
Federal agencies involved in this study are 
located. The agencies in the study area in- 
cluded the Navy commands who were moving 
from Washington and the Federal agencies 
already located at Crystal City. In all, 18,050 
Federal employees in twenty-four agencies 
or components were located in the area. 

The duration of the study was limited In 
order to establish duty hours for the Navy 
commands prior to the completion of moves 
beginning May 15, 1970, to be completed by 
July 15, 1970. 


STUDY OBJECTIVES AND APPROACH 


The study was initiated to determine a 
staggered work hours plan which could, if 
implemented, assist the individual employees 
with the traffic problems they faced at Crystal 
City. Because of the limited highway and 
bus improvements that could be made, it 
was agreed that staggering work hours should 
be attempted. 

The study benefited from the results of a 
completed GSA sponsored Personal Trans- 
portation Questionnaire which aided in the 
determination of the travel habits of all in- 
volved Federal employees. The results, al- 
though highly speculative, formed the core 
data for this study. Automobile drivers were 
asked where they parked their car, and work- 
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ers in car pools were surveyed on driving and 
parking behavior; bus riders were asked what 
bus company and bus routes they used. 

To determine how the relocated Navy per- 
sonnel and existing employees of Crystal City 
would travel to their location, they were sur- 
veyed to determine their planned mode or 
combined modes of travel and the factors in- 
fluencing their choice of mode. 


MAIN NAVY MUNITIONS PERSONNEL TRAVEL 
HABITS 


The existing mode of transportation of 
Navy personnel was 52.5 percent use of pri- 
vate automobile, 44 percent use of bus, and 
the remaining 3.5 percent walked or used 
some other mode of transportation. 

The transportation survey revealed that 
the anticipated use of the private automobile 
increased significantly over existing use. Ap- 
proximately 28 percent of the personnel in- 
dicated they would travel in a car pool, a 
slight increase over what now exists, and the 
number of personnel who expected to drive 
alone increased from the existing 18.8 per- 
cent to 28.0 percent. 

The increase in auto users can be partly at- 
tributable to the fact that there was a very 
high person per parking space ratio at Navy's 
previous location (due to very little parking 
availability) and a much lower ratio (4.5 
average) for those occupying the seven build- 
ings at Crystal City. 

AGENCY INTERVIEWS 


Each of the nine agencies already located 
in the Crystal Mall-Crystal Plaza complex 
were individually briefed on the staggering of 
work hours study, and the existing and an- 
ticipated traffic problems. The interviewing 
and briefing proved helpful in obtaining the 
confidence of the agencies’ chief adminis- 
trative officers and keeping the communica- 
tions channels open. 

An attempt was made to inventory the of- 
ficial constraints and flexibilities of the non- 
Navy agencies, Each agency was asked: 

How many people in your organization? 

What time do these people actually work? 

What is the earliest and latest starting 
time your agency would consider? 

Would your agency consider splitting your 
work hours? 

Their answers were extremely important, 
particularly because no one, except the Pat- 
ent Office, would consider shifting or split- 
ting their existing official work hours. 


TRAFFIC CONSTRAINTS 


There are only two major highways cap- 
able of serving the area. These are U.S.-1 
and the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way. Usage of the Parkway, however, is some- 
what circuitous and involves mixing, on the 
southern extreme of the Crystal City area, 
with traffic generated by National Airport 
(Figure 1). Generally, U.S—1 was operating 
at or near capacity, prior to adding new Navy 
traffic. 

The limited accessibility of the Crystal 
City area prompted an early decision to pri- 
marily develop staggered hours plans based 
on the traffic loads at these three principal 
intersections of 15th, 20th and 23rd Streets 
which controlled ingress and egress to the 
Crystal City complex. The traffic counts at 
these three intersections along U.S, Route 1 
were obtained and were directly used as 
base data for relating to capacity calculations 
and evaluating alternative staggered work 
hours plans. 

The capacity figures generally showed, that 
the three intersections were close to capacity. 
When Navy generated traffic was added to 
existing traffic, then the intersections were 
above capacity. 

BUS REQUIREMENTS 


The results from the survey questionnaire 
permitted an analysis of existing and an- 
ticipated users of buses. The bus riders’ de- 
sires, especially those living in the Maryland 
suburbs, was an especially important factor 
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affecting the possibilities of instituting early 
work starting times. The unavailability of 
bus service in the early mornng hours on 
other than the major routes in Washington, 
D.C. is an example of a constraint requiring 
remedial action if times other than 0745 and 
0800 were to be utilized. 

Express bus service was especially arranged 
by the Washington Metropolitan Area Tran- 
sit Commission (WMATC) for the Maryland 
suburbs bus riders. This service developed on 
the basis that the first Navy unit relocating 
to Jefferson Plaza would start work at 0715. 

While there was no appreciable increase in 
the peak hours traffic congestion on U.S.-1, 
there was a drastic reduction in bus rider- 
ship which was much lower than the level 
of anticipated users. Bus rider counts after 
initiating new and expanding service to the 
new site revealed a higher loss factor so that 
the actual ridership totaled about 25 percent 
vs. the previous 44 percent. The factors for 
this diversion appear to involve increased 
distance and travel time, higher fares, trans- 
fers between different bus companies, earlier 
starting times and fewer bus routes directly 
serving Crystal City area as compared to the 
original employment site. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


The basis for studying various possible 
staggering of work hours plans was the need 
to determine an acceptable one that would 
aid the relocation of the Navy personnel. 
Their duty hours needed to be established 
prior to their relocation or shortly thereafter 
so employees could make car pool arrange- 
ments and determine bus routes and sched- 
ules. Also, the existing streets and highways 
traffic situation in the vicinity of Crystal 
City was not subject to significant change 
prior to moving the Navy units. Thus the 
plan, as finally determined, had to meet the 
existing situations and still be flexible 
enough for later revision. 

The addition of new Navy units to the re- 
location sites was originally proposed by 
Navy in a fashion which would not require 
any time changes for the non-Navy agencies 
already there. The first plans that were de- 
veloped were built around this position. 

The Navy further assisted the study by 
providing their suggested plan in various 
forms related to the individual building sites 
within the complex, which would accom- 
plish their general objectives and would 
place 5,900 of their personnel in the 0715 to 
1545 time period. Their reasoning was based 
on the fact that the units proposed for the 
0715 to 1545 times would be located at the 
two extremities of the corridor, since no 
other agencies were using that time period, 
and those hours would get them in and out 
of the area without conflicting with Pentagon 
and other large traffic generators (Figure 6 
| Navy proposal] ). 

Since the first Navy unit moved prior to 
finalizing the study, the 0715-1545 time was 
temporarily approved. This development was 
interesting because it permitted some ex- 
perience to be gained for the early starting 
time prior to making other changes. The de- 
cision proved to be a good one which met 
with employee approval, permitted good ac- 
cess in the morning, but as expected did not 
entirely eliminate the difficulties in vacating 
the area and getting onto U.S.-1, even at 1545 
hours, This experience also ultimately con- 
vinced Navy officials that it would be helpful 
to split their starting and quitting times into 
at least two 15-minute time periods for the 
large units of more than 1,000 personnel. 
(Figure 6 [Splitting]). 

Six work hour plans were examined, In all 
cases traffic conditions were determined to 
be critical at the three key intersections 
adjacent to the site, when the new Navy 
traffic was added. 

After tabulating the new automotive 
traffic for each Navy unit by its origin sec- 
tor, factoring car pool riders at 3 per car, 
making an arbitrary manual traffic assign- 
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ment, and routing the vehicles through the 
three key intersections for determining their 
additive effects, six plans were graphed to 
show the traffic for each 15 minutes of the 
morning hours (0700-0900) at the three in- 
tersections for northbound and southbound 
traffic in U.S-1. The plans were (a) the 
Navy’s initial proposal, (b) Suggested with 
Splits in Certain Organizations, (c) Navy in 
Early Hours—0700-0800, (d) Average Traffic 
Plan, (e) Recommended Compromise and 
(£) Accepted Compromise Plan. 

The Accepted Compromise (Pigures 4 and 
5) is the only plan used here to illustrate 
the technique. The six alternates, as shown 
in Figure 6 and Figure 7, are derived by plot- 
ting total authorized personnel for each 15 
minutes between 0700 and 0900 for the three 
main sites and the total area. However, these 
figures do not reflect traffic flow, only con- 
centrations of people. 


COMPROMISE PLAN 


The Average Traffic Plan, which did not 
change the existing agencies, attempted to 
balance existing and new traffic but was 
finally rejected. This was because of drastic 
time changes for some Navy units and the 
average traffic levels being predominantly 
greater than capacity at 15th Street for 
southbound traffic and 23rd Street for north- 
bound traffic. However, the Recommended 
Compromise Plan was accepted by the Navy. 
The other agencies remained unchanged ex- 
cept for three units that were already located 
in Crystal Mall—Crystal Plaza complex, and 
one existing unit which was shifted to an 
earlier time. 

The accepted plan permitted Navy to 
change from previous predominantly 0800 
hours starting time to 0700, 0715, 0730, 0745, 
0800. 

RESULTS 

Subsequent to the initial writing of this 
paper, the author surveyed the principal af- 
fected organization—the various Navy com- 
ponents—to determine the effects of the ac- 
cepted and applied staggering work hours 
plan. The survey revealed that the plan was 
working very well. Congestion levels on the 
streets were deemed bearable, partly because 
many employees made adjustments in their 
arrival and departure routes plus their ac- 
tual arrival and departure times. The only 
recorded official complaint was one from a 
U.S. Congressman, on behalf of a constitu- 
ent, concerning the early work hours and 
the need for better bus service. 

Also, numerous employees found it diffi- 
cult, especially during the winter months, to 
come to work in the dark and leave in the 
dark, Also, it was difficult for some to adjust 
from their previous 0800 reporting time to a 
0700 or 0715 one. These adjustment problems 
probably will subside during the late spring 
and summer months when more daylight 
hours are available and employees begin to 
enjoy returning home early enough to run 
errands, garden or play golf. This latter point 
is probably one of the most important fac- 
tors in the employees’ initial acceptance of 
the plan when it was implemented during 
the summer month of July 1970. 


SUMMARY 


A study of staggering work hours should 
include considerations of (a) employee pref- 
erences, (b) agency or employer requirements 
and preferences, (c) transit service needs and 
availability, (d) parking availability and de- 
mand, (e) car pools, (f) street and highway 
capacities, (g) views of public and private 
persons and agencies charged with imple- 
menting necessary improvements, (h) transit 
operators’ preferences, (i) existing and new 
generated traffic, (J) other public and pri- 
vate traffic generators, (k) costs of trans- 
portation, (1) arrival and departure problems 
at the critical locations and (m) the short 
and long-range transportation improvement 
plans affecting the study area. 
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Practical realities may limit the oppor- 
tunities for spreading traffic in the best man- 
ner, however, in this case using traffic con- 
gestion levels proved valuable in obtaining 
more fiexibility in the agencies desired work 
hours. In the final analysis, the wishes of the 
administrators and employees partly overrode 
pure traffic congestion minimizing solutions. 

This study attempted to consider all the 
above factors. The author recommends 
similar studies including at least these 
factors. After implementation and a 
three to six month experience with staggered 
work hours, it would be desirable to reex- 
amine the conditions and make any neces- 
sary adjustments, 

Based on the experience in the case study 
and discussions with experts in various dis- 
ciplines, the author strongly favors the more 
widespread use of staggered work hours plans 
to improve the quality of highway trans- 
portation service, and particularly for home- 
to-work trips. 

The D.C, Government used a staggered 
work hours plan during World War II and 
more recently GSA implemented a plan in 
Southwest Washington, D.C. With so many 
Federal employees in the D.C. area it was an 
especially favorable setting for such plans. 
The author recommends that responsible 
persons should examine their possibilities for 
using this practical approach to reducing 
some of the current congestion levels in ap- 
plicable areas of our large cities. 


RESEARCH NEEDS 


A micro-traffic simulating model using 
transportation study data and techniques 
that could stimulate over several hours the 
effects of traffic on the key intersections and 
on more than one main roadway would be 
helpful in such studies as this one, Perhaps 
it can be developed. 

Socio-Economic studies in addition to 
traffic analysis should be done for staggering 
of work hours situations prior to making 
decisions for scheduling relocations, In any 
case, research on the effects of staggering 
hours could assist reducing the many prob- 
lems caused by the required changes of vari- 
ous plans. 

Research on the correlation of the many 
factors involved in staggering work hours is 
needed to determine the significant relation- 
ships that contribute to successful plans. 
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COMMENT ON INSTANT 
ANALYSIS 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, “instant 
analysis” is the political commentator’s 
answer to the sportscaster’s “instant re- 
play”. However, there is one significant 
difference between the two. “Instant re- 
play” provides us with an opportunity 
to see every slow motion detail of the ac- 
tual play. “Instant Analysis”, on the 
other hand, provides the media repre- 
sentatives with the opportunity to tell the 
viewer what he, the analyst, feels we 
should have heard or seen. 

I feel that Bob Collins, columnist with 
the Indianapolis Star, put his finger on 
the attitude many people have toward 
“Instant Analysis” in his article of Jan- 
uary 27. I would like to share that col- 
umn with my colleagues today: 

Swap News ANALYSIS FOR MICKEY MOUSE! 

“Tve never really figured out how television 
works. And at this date in my journey, I 
guess I never will. 

Without a doubt, it is some kind of elec- 
tronic marvel, put together with a lot of 
components, the names of which I wouldn't 
recognize it they came to dinner with name 
tags. 

However, Monday night I think I gained 
a little on ‘em. Somewhere in those million 
dots that form a picture I recognized a big 
ingredient—gas. 

It was right after the President’s 
speech on the secret peace talks. No sooner 
had his image disappeared than—presto— 
here came the experts. 

Their opinions ranged from the ludicrous— 
Senator Unbright or whatever his name is 
saying we didn’t offer enough (perhaps we 
should throw in Hawaii, Arkansas and three 
draft choices)—to the tedious. 

There sat these people with the calender 
voices, note pads perched on their knees, try- 
ing to act as though they weren’t every bit 
as surprised as the rest of us, 

More than a few analyses started off, “the 
President said .. .” Just as though we missed 


the speech. 
My only thought—as they talked the night 
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to death—was that the man in the White 
House is a master politician. And don’t get 
me wrong. I'm not being cynical. I still be- 
lieve that the best politics deals in the art 
of possible. 

Reaction (I am sure without reading a 
word) will be divided along the lines of 
party, ideology and prejudice. Let us only 
hope that the end result will be for the com- 
mon good. End of sermon,” 

“President Nixon so far is doing such a 
virtuoso job of relieving his opponents of is- 
sues that, by campaign time, the only one 
left may be whether or not his tie clashes 
with his shirt. 

In the meantime, I wish the networks 
would fill in the time after speeches with 
Mickey Mouse cartoons, We're not all that 
stupid. We deserve better than the polysyl- 
labic palaver we have been getting.” 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, 
DECEMBER 1971 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
release highlighting the December 1971 
civilian personnel report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal 
Expenditures. 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, DECEMBER 
1971 

Total civilian employment in the Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government in the month of De- 
cember was 2,865,902 as compared with 
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2,868,350 in the preceding month of Novem- 
ber. This was a net decrease of 2,448. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Federal Expenditures. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Civilian employment in the Executive 
Branch in the month of December totaled 
2,826,523. This was a net decrease of 1,964 
as compared with employment reported in 
the preceding month of November. Employ- 
ment by months in fiscal 1972, which began 
July 1, 1971, follows: 


August. 
September.. 
October... 
November __ 
December. 


Total employment in Civilian Agencies of 
the Executive Branch for the month of De- 
cember was 1,696,691, an increase of 1,013 as 
compared with the November total of 1,695,- 
678. Total civilian employment in the Mili- 
tary Agencies in December was 1,129,832, a 
decrease of 2,977 as compared with 1,132,809 
in November. 

The civilian agencies of the Executive 
Branch reporting the largest decreases were 
Agriculture Department with 1,951 and In- 
terior Department with 1,007. The largest in- 
creases were reported by the Postal Service 
with 2,800 and Treasury Department with 
1,401. These changes were largely seasonal. 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
decreases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Navy with 1,158 and Air Force 
with 1,011. 


FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 


Major agencies June 1970 


June 1971 


Estimated 
June 30, 
1972! 


December : 
Major agencies 


82,912 


Agriculture 5 
ak 25, 427 


Commerce. 
Defense: 

Civil functions 

Military functions... ....------- 
Health, Education, and Welfare... 
Housing and Urban Deve opment 
Interior 
Justice: 
Labor. 
State. ait 

Agency for International D 
Transportation 
Treasu 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Civil Service Commission 
Environmental Protection Agency ?. 
General Services Administration... .__...- 


84, 252 83, 832 
28, 435 


83, 000 


27, 875 tration 


Selective Service System 


Small Business Administration 
Tennessee Valley Authority... 


U.S. Information Agency 
U.S Postal Service... 
Veterans’ Administration 
All other agencies. ___. 
Contingencies 


ta 
er 
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Total Executive Branch employment Inside 
the United States in December was 2,639,693, 
a decrease of 578 as compared with Novem- 
ber. Total employment Outside the United 
States in December was 186,830, a decrease of 
1,386 as compared with November. 

The total of 2,826,523 civilian employees of 
the Executive Branch reported for the month 
of December 1971 includes 2,528,631 Full 
Time Employees in Permanent Positions, This 
represents a decrease of 2,068 in such employ- 
ment from the preceding month of November. 

The Executive Branch employment total of 
2,826,523 includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed abroad, but in addition there were 
97,604 Foreign Nationals working for US. 
agencies overseas during November who were 
not counted in the usual personnel reports. 
The number in November was 97,885. 

LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES 

Employment in the Legislative Branch in 
the month of December totaled 31,216 a de- 
crease of 488 as compared with the preceding 
month of November. Employment in the Ju- 
dicial Branch in the month of December to- 
taled 8,163, an increase of 4 as compared with 
November. 

DISADVANTAGED PERSONS 

The total of 2,865,902 reported by the Com- 
mittee for December includes 25,490 disad- 
vantaged persons employed under Federal 
Opportunity programs, an increase of 1,174 
over the preceding month of November. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include a tabulation, excerpted from 
the joint committee report, on personnel 
employed full-time in permanent posi- 
tions by executive branch agencies during 
December 1971, showing comparisons 
with June 1970, June 1971, and the 
budget estimates for June 1972: 


Estimated 


June 1970 June 1971 


National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 


29, 478 
13, 967 
5, 569 


158) 635 
31, 333 


Public Service Careers (disadvantaged 
persons in Federal opportunity pro- 


grams)... __.__ 


1 Source: As projected in 1973 budget document; figures rounded te nearest hundred. 
3 Established as of Dec. 2, 1970, by transfer of functions and personnel from Interior, HEW, 
Agriculture, Federal Radiation Council and Atomic Energy Commission. 


LEAKING GOVERNMENT SECRETS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is some 
time now since the sensational revela- 
tions of columnist Jack Anderson during 
the Pakistani-Indian conflict. However, 
the issue involved in the leaking and pub- 
licizing of such private closed-door con- 
versations is of continuing interest to our 
Government—or to any government. 


The distinguished columnist, Roscoe 
Drummond, referring to comments by 
noted journalists, puts the Jack Ander- 
son revelations in a realistic context. I 
am attaching his column of January 22, 
1972, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

LEAKING GOVERNMENT SECRETS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—Liberal columnists who are 
usually critical of the Nixon administration 
on the ground of oversecrecy are unexpected- 
ly taking a quite different line on the leak- 
ing of the “Anderson papers.” 

They don't condone it even a little bit. 

It could be expected that conservatives like 


includes approximately 39,000 postal employees subject to reclassification by June 30, 1972, 
under a labor-management agreement. 


William Buckley, David Lawrence, William 
S. White, or a middle-road independent like 
Howard K. Smith would decry the act of a 
dissident bureaucrat in turning over current 
government secrets to the press. They did 
decry it. 
THREATENS CONFIDENCE 

But now C. L. Sulzberger of the New York 

Times and columnists Joseph Kraft and 


Tom Braden join the gathering condemna- 
tion. 


Says Sulzberger: “Dangerous frontiers are 
being trespassed when highly classified In- 
formation is made public and thereby U.S. 
relations with foreign countries are jeopar- 
dized. This threatens confidence in the Unit- 
ed States of those large areas abroad which 
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depend upon our stability and discretion for 
their own security.” 

Says Kraft: “There is no case for ionizing 
or even protecting the sources of the leaks. 
On the contrary, for once there is a case for a 
presidential crackdown. Mr. Nixon’s interest— 
and that of the country—ts to find the source 
of the leaks and fire them fast.” 

Says Braden: “Nobody will argue against 
the public’s right to know the logic behind 
its foreign policy. But the difference between 
reporting the making of foreign policy and 
reporting private conversations is the differ- 
ence between the reporter and the spy.” 


RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


When something like leaking the private 
discussions within the national security is 
condemned all the way from Buckley to 
Braden, it can't be all good. 

How can high officials of other govern- 
ments, including their ambassadors in Wash- 
ington, talk freely with the President and the 
Secretary of State and others with the pros- 
pect that notes on their talks will be leaked? 
And this because some U.S. bureaucrats don’t 
like the President’s policies or are out to try 
to destroy Henry Kissinger. 

Indeed, in light of the Anderson leaks, will 
Premier Chou En-lai feel he can talk candidly 
and safely with President Nixon? How can he 
be sure that a précis won't find its way to 
Moscow? 

There has to be a right of privacy within 
the councils of government in the process of 
evolving policy as well as outside the govern- 
ment, 

Think how outraged CBS would be if a dis- 
sident member of its staff scooped up and 
made public the discussions and memoranda 
which went back and forth while the editors 
were deciding how to piece together and 
juggle the interviews in order to give a par- 
ticular impression during the making of the 
famous “Selling of the Pentagon” show. 

“FIRE THEM FAST” 

Many will see a parallel between the leak- 
ing of the “Anderson papers” and the leaking 
of the “Pentagon papers.” I think there is a 
parallel, but there are important differences. 
The Pentagon papers dealt with the past. 
They did not bear on matters currently un- 
der negotiation between governments. The 
Supreme Court decided that, as far as publi- 
cation was concerned, this did not damage 
the national interest. 

The parallel seems to me to be that, unless 
so authorized, no individual in the govern- 
ment should appropriate to himself the right 
to decide what private government papers 
must be safeguarded and what can be pub- 
licized to suit his own purposes. Daniel Ells- 
berg is not a newspaper. He was not acting 
under the protection of the First Amend- 
ment, He had taken a vow to respect classified 
government documents. The prime culprit is 
the leaker—the person or persons inside the 
government who violate their oath of office 
by making public private. confidential, official 
discussions. This is why Joseph Kraft strongly 
argues that President Nixon should find the 
leakers and “fire them fast.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FAILS 
TO ENFORCE ITS OWN STAND- 
ARDS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress worked long and hard 
formulating what it felt was crucial leg- 
islation to protect the lives and health 
of 57 million American workers. Now the 
hopes of this Congress and their con- 
stituents have been undermined by the 
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inept and lax administration of impor- 
tant parts of the occupational safety and 
health law. 

A spirit of protecting the lives and 
health of our workers is barely dis- 
cernible in many of the Department of 
Labor’s actions. One of the most bla- 
tant examples is the issue of exposure to 
asbestos. This substance is so toxic that 
the most minute exposure is likely to 
produce a rare type of cancer. Further 
exposure causes the fatal disease of as- 
bestosis. After pressure from labor 
groups, the Secretary issued an emer- 
gency standard reducing allowable 
concentration of 10 fibers was too inef- 
fective. 

Even with a dubious standard on the 
books, the Department of Labor has 
made even more dubious moves to pun- 
ish violators. The Occupational Safety 
and Health Letter, published by Gershon 
Fishbein, reports on a recent penalty of 
$210 for a flagrant case of overexposure 
of employees to as much as 19 times the 
safe amount of asbestos at a Texas in- 
sulation plant. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers Union is furious, and rightly so. As 
the chairman of the committee charged 
with oversight of this act, I feel that if 
the Department does not speedily cor- 
rect its attitudes and actions in this 
matter, I will exercise full authority to 
bring about these changes. 

The story follows: 

UNION ENRAGED BY $210 PENALTY IN TEXAS 
ASBESTOS CASE 


The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
Union is boiling mad over a proposed $210 
penalty imposed on the Pittsburgh-Corning 


Corp. in a case involving what the union 
contends is a flagrant case of asbestos ex- 
posure at the company’s asbestos insulation 
plant in Tyler, Tex. 

The citation was issued Dec. 16 by the 
Dallas regional office of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration and signed by C. R. Holder, As- 
sistant Administrator for Compliance. It 
mentions dust, failure of employees to wear 
respirators—but nowhere, to the amazement 
of OCAW and the IUD-AFL CIO, does the 
citation mention asbestos. 

OCAW plans to raise a storm about it at 
a meeting Jan. 26 of labor and industry 
representatives called by OSHA t consider 
details of its Target Health Hazards Program 
(Occupational Health & Safety Letter, Jan. 
8). There is a distinct possibility of legal 
action by the union and others, although 
OCAW would not tip its hand in advance. 

IUD-AFL-CIO is gathering data not only 
on the Tyler case but what it considers many 
other instances of excessive exposure to as- 
bestos for a large-scale indictment in a few 
months of OSHA for neglect of its respon- 
sibilities under the law. 

The Tyler case goes back to 1967 when the 
former Bureau of Occuptional Safety and 
Health inspected the plant and found ex- 
cessive concentrations of asbestos fibers and 
dust, and told the company about it. But 
apparently little action was taken. 

The plant also underwent a Walsh-Healey 
inspection in 1970, with the same results. 

On August 30, 1971, the Texas State De- 
partment of Health requested a hazard eval- 
uation study by NIOSH and the same re- 
quest was made on October 7 by OCAW. Dr. 
Joseph Wagner of NIOSH’s Cincinnati office 
and others inspected the plant in October 
pursuant to those requests. 

They reported finding average concentra- 
tions of 75 fibers in mixing operations and 
a maximum of 189 fibers. 

By contrast, the emergency asbestos stand- 
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ard proposed by the Labor Department calls 
for a maximum exposure of 5 to 10 fibers. 

The NOISH investigators microfilmed the 
employment records of all 63 employees in 
the factory and also had access to x-ray data 
(after some delaying actions by company 
officials) . 

They found one mesothelioma death def- 
initely attributed to asbestos exposure and 
in seven out of 18 workers with ten or more 
years of employment they found evidence 
of asbestosis. In making this diagnosis, they 
used seven criteria, including pulmonary 
depression, finger clubbing, dyspnea and 
other factors. 

In several other cases of workers with 
less than 10 years of exposure they found 
depression of pulmonary function consist- 
ent with the early effects of asbestosis. 

The data was forwarded to OSHA, as re- 
quired by law, and a Labor Department in- 
spector arrived in late November to conduct 
air sampling in the plant. 

The citation which resulted from this in- 
spection, signed by Holder, established dead- 
lines for cleaning up the various violations 
in the next two months, but one unconfirmed 
report was that the company was consider- 
ing closing down the plant before then. 

(Norre.—Asbestos is being singled out as a 
special target by union leaders, who are con- 
fident that they have the requisite health 
data to a degree unmatched by any other 
toxic substance.) 


RADIO EDITORIAL—WHEN ALL 
ELSE FAILS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress is continuing to fiddle while 
Rome burns, and the west coast dock 
strike creates a greater and greater prob- 
lem for the economy. 

A very timely editorial of Tuesday, 
February 1 by WGN Continental Broad- 
casting Co. emphasizes this point. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 

Pending before Congress is special legisla- 
tion to end the west coast dock strike. This 
is the fifth time in two years Congress has 
had to enact special legislation to put an end 
to a labor dispute in one part or another of 
the transportation industry. 

In submitting his proposal to Congress 
hard on the heels of his State-of-the-Union 
message, President Nixon outlined the history 
of the present impasse and listed the damage 
this labor dispute has done to the economy. 
He also reminded Congress, as he reminded 
the law-makers in mid-December, of another 
piece of proposed legislation still before it. 

That legislation, which the President has 
labeled the “Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act," is designed to stop labor disputes from 
reaching points of impasse, points of crisis so 
serious to the nation that Congress must pass 
special bills to halt them. 

The necessity for special legislation so 
often in so short a time should bé clear 
enough indication to Congress that broader 
legislation is needed. Congress must act now 
to re-open the docks on the west coast. But 
this stop-gap approach hardly can be in the 
interests of labor or management, when one 
side or the other knows it can sit back and 
wait for Congress to settle its disputes. And 
this approach certainly is not in the best 
interests of the nation. 

Congress must get busy on the real issue 
...& process of resolving labor disputes when 
bargaining fails but before the whole country 
suffers. 
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TRIBUTE TO JOHNNIE DiGRAZIA 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp a eulogy which was 
given at the funeral of a constituent of 
mine, Johnnie DiGrazia. There is seldom 
in a lifetime a man of his caliber. This 
man truly stands out as an immigrant 
who came to this country and fulfilled 
the great American dream. His recent 
death deeply saddened me for he was one 
of the best friends I ever made. The 
eulogy, given by Snowy Monroe, editor 
of the Elko Independent, does so portray 
this man and the life he led that I am 
introducing it into the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recor as an inspiration to all. Johnnie 
became what I call a great American, He 
was my friend, and I loved him. All of the 
people of the great State of Nevada will 
miss him. 

The eulogy follows: 

TRIBUTE TO JOHNNIE DIGRAZIA 


We are assembled here today to pay homage 
to Johnnie DiGrazia, our friend and neighbor 
and a man who truly stands out as one who 
has fulfilled the great American dream. 

An Italian immigrant, he came to this 
country as a mere youth and worked his way 
up from the lowliest of employment to a 
position of affluence, political prestige and 
community leadership, his career has proven 
once again as it has in thousands of other 
cases that America truly is the land of oppor- 
tunity—of equality for all. 

Outside of his home community of Wells, 
Johnnie was best known in Nevada for the 
prominent part he played in decomratic 
politics in the state. Many a successful polit- 
ical candidate on both state and county 
tickets could credit their victories to the tire- 
less efforts in their behalf on the part of 
Johnnie DiGrazia. Not only his direct, per- 
sonal influence with hundreds of voters but 
his ability to raise sorely needed funds for 
political campaigns set him apart from the 
ordinary run of political party workers. 

But Johnnie was something more than & 
worker within the party. He possessed that 
rare ability to appraise a man’s political po- 
tential and to throw his support behind men 
who his judgment told him could be elected 
and who he knew would also become leaders 
and serve the people of the county or of the 
state in a commendable manner, 

It was this keen judgment of men which 
motivated Johnnie and some of his friends 
to awaken Elko County District Attorney 
Grant Sawyer at his home late one night 
early in 1958 and convince the young attor- 
ney that he should become a candidate for 
the office of governor of Nevada. Sawyer's 
election was proof positive of Johnnie Di- 
grazia’s great political acumen and leader- 
ship. 

But that was only a single incident in the 
long political career of this great Nevadan, 
His voice was heard often in the high coun- 
cils of the Democratic party in Nevada—a 
voice that spoke for northern Nevada and 
for Elko County with effectiveness. 

Johnnie’s claim to a position of promi- 
nence in Nevada was not based entirely on 
his political activities. He was a shrewd busi- 
nessman who invested money in a number 
of profitable enterprises in the city of Wells, 
his greatest desire was to serve his own com- 
munity—to build it and improve it, Over 
the years he dedicated much of his time 
and energy to the improvement of his home 
town. He served for many years as a city 
councilman and as the mayor of Wells and 
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in these offices he gave the city the benefit 
of his business judgment and desire for 
progress, 

When the chips were down and Wells 
needed help, Johnnie never hesitated to 
travel to Carson City or to Washington and 
without fail his presence in these important 
capitals resulted in benefits for the people 
of his community. 

Johnnie was also a unifying force—a bal- 
ance wheel as it were—in the county, work- 
ing always for cooperation between the var- 
ious communities within the county with 
the thought in mind that a unified Elko 
County could be a much stronger force both 
politically and economically in the State of 
Nevada, 

Like all fine citizens, Johnnie served his 
city, his county, the State and the Nation in 
many ways. He served with the U.S, Army in 
World War I, joining in the defense of the 
world against a European tyrant, following 
his return from the war he became active 
in the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
American Legion, working through these 
groups to obtain benefits for those veterans 
who were not so fortunate to return with 
good health. He gave further assistance to 
his fellow man through membership in such 
organizations as the Elks Lodge and the Wells 
chamber of commerce, both contributing to a 
better world in different fields of human 
assistance. 

By his affiliation with the Catholic Church 
and his support of this great religious or- 
ganization he not only gained great personal 
inspiration and guidance but his contribu- 
tions made it possible for hundreds of others 
to be served by this faith. 

These many activities have all been ap- 
parent to those of us who have known and 
loved John DiGrazia, perhaps less apparent 
has been his never failing devotion to the 
members of his family. He and his wife Cora 
had been married more than 50 years at the 
time of his death and their loving compan- 
jonship through half a century has been a 
highlight of the family history. Johnnie and 
Cora took great pride in the three fine chil- 
dren born to their union and the devotion 
of the parents has been many fold returned 
by the two fine daughters, Margaret and 
Julia and by the son, John Jr., who has risen 
high in rank in the United States Army and 
is now serving his country in Vietnam. 

Adding it all up, we get the composite of 
a man who truly deserved the admiration 
and respect of his fellow man, who has left 
us an example of what all of us as citizens 
of this great democracy should strive to ac- 
complish in our own lives. It was no easier 
for John Digrazia to be a great citizen than 
it would be for many of us. He overcame ad- 
versity, he struggled against the heritage of 
a foreign birth and language. he was moti- 
vated by native intelligence and shrewdness 
unrefined and assisted by education, But he 
was fascinated by the great opportunity of- 
fered the individual in our free society and 
he adopted America as his country even as 
our great democracy has adopted millions of 
other immigrants like him and the goals he 
was able to dream for himself in this new 
world he set about to accomplish with a firm 
resolve and a strong will, necessary ingredi- 
ents for success in the life of any man. 

And so today his career has come to a con- 
clusion, The infirmities of age and the body 
have brought an end to his life. His birth in 
Lucca, Italy, June 25, 1894 was a natural 
event which no doubt brought Joy to mem- 
bers of his family. His death on January 12, 
1972 was also a natural event but a sorrow- 
ful one not only for his family but for his 
legion of friends. I hope that our reflections 
here today on the many facets of this great 
friend's life will help to alleviate some of the 
sorrow which his passing has occasioned. 
May the pride which his accomplishments 
must stir in the minds of his family here to- 
day help to erase some of the sense of great 
loss and suffering they feel in his passing. 


February 7, 1972 
DR. JOSEF CERNY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I di- 
rect the attention of the House to the 
fact that Dr. Josef Cerny, a member of 
the prewar Czechoslovak Parliament, 
Minister of the Interior of the Czecho- 
slovak Government and political leader 
in exile here, died on December 7 at 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital in New 
York City. He was 86 years old. 

Dr. Cerny was born on February 28, 
1885, in Nepolisy, Bohemia. He attended 
Vienna University and received his doc- 
torate in law from Charles University, 
Prague, in 1911. 

It was before the First World War 
when he was still a student at Vienna 
University that Dr. Cerny became inter- 
ested in politics and especially in the 
activities of the Czech Agrarian Party 
whose main program was the social ad- 
vancement of the peasant masses. The 
Agrarian Party was the leading Czech 
party at the Vienna Parliament. At that 
time, Cerny became a member and co- 
founder of the party’s academic youth 
organization. 

In 1918, when the Czechs and Slovaks 
founded an independent state, the Agrar- 
ian Party delegated Dr. Cerny to the 
Prague Revolutionary Parliament. He 
served as a member of Parliament dur- 
ing the 20-year existence of prewar dem- 
ocratic Czechoslovakia, which is also 
called the Masaryk Republic. 

In 1934, Dr, Cerny became Minister of 
the Interior. At that time, the pressure 
and subversion of Hitler's German Reich 
against Czechoslovakia had become ex- 
tremely dangerous in the agitated Su- 
deten area. Dr. Cerny built an excellent 
administrative system and police force 
to assure order through democratic pro- 
cedures. This administrative system 
helped to preserve Czechoslovakia as an 
exemplary democratic country even in 
her most difficult days. 

After the 1938 Munich sellout, Dr. 
Cerny tried to preserve national unity 
and stability in dismembered Czecho- 
slovakia. 

When the Nazis occupied the trun- 
cated country, Dr. Cerny took a strong 
stand against the occupation, retired 
from public life and became part of the 
anti-Nazi underground. With complete 
disregard of their political affiliations, he 
gave financial and moral support to the 
families whose members had either lost 
employment, were in prisons and concen- 
tration camps or had been executed by 
the Nazis because of patriotic activity. 
From the very beginning of the war, Dr. 
Cerny believed in an Allied victory and 
inculecated his belief in the members of 
the underground in order to keep their 
morale high. 

When at the end of World War II, 
the Soviet armies advanced into East 
Central Europe, the agrarian leaders of 
these countries who had suffered under 
the Nazi occupation were again perse- 
cuted, this time as notorious anti-Com- 
munists. At that time, the Soviet scheme 
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was supported by some non-Communist 
politicians who were ignorant of the ulti- 
mate aim of the Soviet Union and local 
Communists. 

Dr. Cerny was jailed but the court that 
tried him refused to condemn him, Even 
during those days of terror and political 
confusion there were still brave patriots 
in responsible positions who opposed the 
trend. Letters supporting Dr. Cerny were 
sent to the court by the survivors of Nazi 
persecution testifying to his patriotism 
and his courage during the occupation. 

In stating its ground for acquital, the 
court attested: 

Dr. Cerny was an apostle of uncompromis- 
ing patriotism and of social and political 
peace; he demonstrated his love for the 
Czechoslovak Republic in our nation’s most 
difficult days. 


After the Communist putsch of 1948, 
Dr. Cerny left Czechoslovakia with his 
wife, stayed in Germany and France for 
awhile and finally settled in the United 
States—first, in Washington, D.C., and 
later in New York. 

In exile, Dr. Cerny renewed the activi- 
ties of the Czechslovak Agrarian Party, 
became a vice president of the Interna- 
tional Peasant Union, a member of the 
Council for a Free Czechoslovakia and, 
later, a member of the Committee for a 
Free Czechoslovakia. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak delegation to 
the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions and a member of the Czechoslovak 
Society of Arts and Sciences in America. 

Dr. Josef Cerny was the only surviv- 
ing member of the prewar government 
of Masaryk Czechoslovakia living in the 
free world. 

Surviving is his wife, Helena and his 
kin in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Speaker, in eulogizing Dr. Cerny, 
I believe it is proper to make the point 
that his efforts on behalf of freedom for 
the people of Czechoslovakia and other 
peoples oppressed by communism will be 
remembered, and that freedom and legit- 
imate government will ultimately be re- 
stored in Eastern Europe. 


THE LATE HONORABLE AIME J. 
FORAND 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1972 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I am, of 
course, deeply distressed at the death of 
my friend and colleague, Aime Forand, of 
Rhode Island. However, this sorrow is 
necessarily tempered by the knowledge 
that Aime Forand went to his reward 
after a life full of service to his fellow 
man. This is a great consolation—know- 
ing that his life was full and rich—full 
of dedication and accomplishment; rich 
in wisdom, family, and friends. 

Aime Forand was not a large man 
physically—nor indeed is Rhode Island 
a large State. However, in neither case is 
size the measure of greatness. Rhode Is- 
Jand gave us Aime Forand and Aime 
Forand gave us medicare, as the culmina- 
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tion of his personal dedication and con- 
cern for the American people. 

There is no need for me to list the veri- 
table catalog of Aime Forand’s accom- 
plishments, distinctions, and honors. 
They are as numerous as the number of 
Americans Aime served in his years of 
public dedication—dedication that con- 
tinued beyond his 24 distinguished years 
in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, Aime Forand’s dedication 
was matched by his scope of intellect, ac- 
complishment, and expertise. He was able 
to match his deep and current knowledge 
of tax systems—a somewhat arid though 
demanding field, with the human com- 
passion and deep feeling that prompted 
him to be the champion of America’s 
senior citizens long before it became wise 
to talk about “senior power” or court that 
special constituency. Aime Forand was 
the champion of older Americans and to- 
day the lives of America’s elderly are 
easier, healthier, and more secure be- 
cause of the dedication and understand- 
ing of Aime Forand. 

What I have said here today is, indeed, 
a tribute to Aime Forand. But Aime 
Forand now needs no tribute from any of 
us. His immortality is not dependent on 
the notice we take of him and his ac- 
complishments. Rather, I hope, most 
sincerely, that my words will ease some- 
what the sense of deep pain and personal 
emptiness felt by Aime Forand’s wife, 
Gertrude, and by other members of the 
family. I hope that they will take some 
small strength and consolation from my 
own deep appreciation in having known 
and worked alongside a man who in 
rien has left us all a legacy of how to 

ve. 


DRUG CULTURE—ALIVE BUT SICK 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the drug 
culture has been the subject of many 
articles and many speeches. However, on 
few occasions do we seek and under- 
stand the view of the young people who 
are most involved in the problem. 

Brian Murphy is a staff writer on a 
student newspaper. His concern for the 
problems created by drugs is evident in 
an article he recently wrote for the 
Diablo Valley College Enquirer entitled 
“Drug Culture Alive, but Sick.” 

I believe there are several important 
lessons contained in this article. First, 
the attitudes of the young are condi- 
tioned, rightly or wrongly, by the atti- 
tudes of their parents toward all the 
pharmaceutical conveniences advertised 
on television. Second, the problem of 
drugs thrives on the boredom of the 
young, upon their inability to do any- 
thing else for entertainment. And finally, 
the drug culture is a world of exploita- 
tion. There is little love and little 
brotherhood which comes with those 
chemicals. This is not surprising to any- 
one who is aware of the fraud, the deceit 
and the ruthlessness associated with 
pushing. 
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The article follows: 
Druc CULTURE ALIVE, Bur Sick 
(By Brian Murphy) 


What’s it like trying to grow in a society 
that takes Excedrin for headaches, Geritol 
for tired blood, Doan’s Pills for those nag- 
ging backaches, Alka Selzer for indigestion, 
Sleep-Eze for insomnia, and Haley’s M.O. 
for occasional irregularity. 

Then you are arrested for smoking grass 
instead of drinking Hamm’s beer, for drop- 
ping bennies and sniffing cocaine instead of 
taking No Doz or Vivarine, for dropping reds 
instead of taking Sleep-Eze or Sominex, and 
for escaping reality for dropping acid and 
mescaline instead of drinking too many 
cocktalls. 

Parents complain about the terrible drug 
problem in the community, but nobody 
wonders why the problem exists. 

Let’s face it, just what exciting and inter- 
esting things are there for young people to 
do in the community? 

Well there are about 18 different movie 
theatres in the area. Going to the movies 
every Friday and Saturday night gets to be 
a drag and expensive. Concord has a teen 
center, but that’s only open till 10 p.m. 
Pleasant Hill, Lafayette and Walnut Creek 
have virtually nothing for young people to 
do on weekends. 

Danville has finally started a teen center. 
You can listen to folk music on Friday and 
Saturday nights till midnight. You can also 
play pool and ping pong. 

I have discussed things that you can do, 
and things that some people do. The follow- 
ing is what a large number of people do on 
Friday and Saturday nights because of non- 
existent alternatives. 

“Parties” have the most variety of things 
that young people can do. You can go to a 
“party” and 

A) Drink beer, wine, or hard liquor. 

B) Smoke grass, or hash. 

C) Drink beer, wine, and drop “Reds.” 

D) Drop “Bennies,” or sniff cocaine. 

E) Drop “acid” or mescaline. 

F) All mentioned above (and it happens). 

Parties these days sure seem to have a 
great deal to offer providing that you're not 
willing to suffer the consequences, not inter- 
ested in rational thinking, and not inter- 
ested in using your imagination. So if none 
of this appeals to you, there you are sitting 
at home watching TV. 

From all of this you can just see how 
concerned the community is about it’s young 
people. Apparently parents and the com- 
munity at large don’t care about people 
under 21. By doing virtually nothing, they 
are advocating, and promoting the use of 
alcohol, and drugs. (What else is there to 
do?) 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF 


What would happen if the community de- 
cided that it’s really a good thing to promote 
the use of drugs by their young people be- 
cause of nothing better to do on weekends? 
And then decided to find out what young 
people would like to do. And then decided 
that those things were better to do than to 
use drugs. 

But all that takes a great deal of time, 
energy, and money. I'm sure that the com- 
munity has better things to do, otherwise 
they would have done something about it 
a long time ago. 

The community and law enforcement 
agencies are very reluctant to set up drug 
rehabilitation centers. Could you imagine the 
opposition to setting up programs that 
would serve as alternatives to drug abuse? 

THE RIP OFF 


“Wow!!! that was sure good mescaline 
that guy sold me!” Ignorant to the fact 
that according to the Sheriff’s Vice Squad 
there is no organic or synthetic mescaline 
around regardless what the guy that sold it 
to you said. 
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The mescaline that you buy from the 
pusher you trust is really a low grade LSD 
adulterated with things like sugar, drano, 
and other unbelievable fillers. Did you know 
that Organic mescaline takes a long time to 
grow, and synthetic mescaline is very expen- 
sive to make? So it would cost you a for- 
tune to buy organic or synthetic mescaline. 
So you got ripped off. 

“Reds” are still the “in” thing to take, and 
for financial reasons (PROFIT) “reds” are 
cut with rat poison, drano, stricknine, and 
other fillers. So you got ripped off again. 

“Bennies” are still really “in” also, to keep 
you going. “Bennies” are cut with various 
poisons, drano, rat poison, stricknine, and 
then fillers like sugar, flower, dextrose, and 
other fillers. Ripped off again. 

Then cocaine will soon be the “in” thing 
to sniff or shoot and it’s only 40 to 63% 
pure. With fillers like novicaine, silocaine, 
sugar, or dextrose. It will cost you $20 to 
$60 to stay high for one evening, and it’s 
addictive. You never know what percentage 
of filler you get, nor do you know what filler 
you are getting when you buy the drugs 
mentioned above. 

Grass is sometimes cut with oregano, but 
most of the time you never get an ounce. 
You get cheated. Isn’t it a drag getting 
ripped off? 

They'll sell you anything to make a buck, 
rat poison, drano, and you'll buy it and drop 
it because the dealer is your friend? What a 
friend! 

According to the Pleasant HIN Police de- 
partment, there have been five drug related 
deaths in the past year in Pleasant Hill, sev- 
eral in Concord, and the drug problem still 
thrives. 


OBITUARY: DEATH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Some people say that marijuana leads to 
other drugs, but ignorant people are inclined 
to say anything. This is my theory on how 
people move on to other drugs. First I have 
to be so insecure that without my little 
group of friends, I'd feel lost. (“You trade 
your freedom for a little security, and never 
realize what a bad deal you get” Murphy). 

I'll start out with drinking beer. You go to 
parties with your group of friends and drink 
beer or wine, then someone in the group 
starts drinking hard liquor. Then the rest of 
the group starts drinking hard liquor so you 
have to follow along (because of peer pres- 
sure) and you find yourself drinking hard 
liquor. 

Then someone in the group starts smoking 
grass, and so you won't be left out you start. 
Then someone starts dropping “Bennies” be- 
cause when you come down from grass, it 
will pick you up, so you follow. Then you 
haye been drinking wine, smoking grass, 
dropping “Bennies” and you want to come 
down, so someone turns you on to some 
“reds.” So the problem evolves, 

Thanks to your friends that you would 
feel lost without “said your security’s your 
prison, but you weren’t listening” (Murphy). 
So the individual that runs his own life is 
gone, long live the sheep! The theory makes 
& little bit of sense. 


ANTIPOLLUTION FUNDS AND THE 
PROPOSED 1973 BUDGET 


HON. JAMES W. SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
viewing the administration’s proposed 
fiscal year 1973 budget, I noted with re- 
gret that antipollution funds comprise 
only 1 percent of the total budget, The 
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administration plans to spend $2.4 bil- 
lion for natural resources and the en- 
vironment, This compares with $85 bil- 
lion for “national defense,” as that term 
is presently understood. There will be in- 
creasingly less to defend if pollution 
worsens while the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency—EPA—remains under- 
funded to deal with it. Of the $2.4 billion 
requested for EPA, $2 billion, the same 
amount as requested last year, will be the 
Federal share for sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. The administration proposes a 
decrease of $15.5 million in the solid 
waste management program and also a 
decrease of $5.4 million in development 
of new methods of waste water treat- 
ment and control. 

Does this reflect a sense of urgency? 

The National Wildlife Federation’s 
Conservation Report of January 8, 1972 
contained an excellent summary of this 
kind of proposed spending on environ- 
mental problems. 

It should be clear to anyone that the 
Government’s plans for funding antipol- 
lution efforts are inadequate. Again it is 
up to Congress to play the vital role in as- 
suring that our priorities are changed. 
In the House of Representatives, I am 
pleased our Public Health and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee, under the able 
leadership of Chairman PAUL ROGERS, 
plans oversight hearings on air pollu- 
tion abatement, Such hearings would 
complement the subcommittee’s recent 
study of auto emissions standards under 
the Clean Air Act. Moreover, the Public 
Health and Environment Subcommittee 
will soon act on a water hygiene bill and 
participate in the Commerce Commit- 
tee’s work on the noise pollution bill. It 
is not the national debt that needs hik- 
ing but the national awareness of where 
the money should go. We cannot wait to 
fund environmental projects defined as 
essential by science, possible by technol- 
ogy, and ready by the communities 
affected. 


ANNIVERSARY OF CEYLON’S 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, February 4 
marked the 24th anniversary of Ceylon’s 
independence. 

Ceylon’s history is unique in many re- 
spects but surely among the most impres- 
sive of its accomplishments has been its 
continued adherence to the parliamen- 
tary tradition. She has seen governments 
change five times since 1948, all by means 
of peaceful democratic elections, and has 
shown that a parliamentary system of 
government can establish itself and con- 
tinue to flourish in Asia. In addition, Cey- 
lon has the distinction of having Mrs. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike, one of the 
world’s woman heads of government, as 
her extremely capable and respected 
Prime Minister. 

Throughout her existence as an in- 
dependent state Ceylon has devoted a 
major portion of her economic resources 
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to economic and social development. She 
has long realized that an educated and 
healthy population is the key element of 
her drive to achieve a program of eco- 
nomic growth which will provide her peo- 
ple employment and prosperity. This pro- 
gram has three major priorities: First, 
economic transformation without altera- 
tion of the country’s fundamental 
democratic principles; second, maintain- 
ing current social welfare measures in 
spite of generally tightened economic 
circumstances, and providing the neces- 
sities of life to the people at reasonable 
prices; third, achieving a program of eco- 
nomic growth which can absorb the siza- 
ble number of unemployed. 

In light of Ceylon’s continuing self- 
development efforts, her friends were 
shocked and saddened when a terrorist 
insurrection broke out on April 4 and 5, 
1971. This insurrection was clearly part 
of a carefully organized plan to rapidly 
seize control of the country and impose 
a system of government that would have 
been contrary to the democratic and par- 
liamentry tradition that had governed 
this gentle and peaceful country 
throughout its independent life. Ceylon’s 
self-development program had, of course, 
led to a required concentration of re- 
sources on economic and social needs. 
Nevertheless, the unity of her people and 
the loyalty of her military enabled her 
to defeat the insurrectionist forces. The 
aid furnished Ceylon during this hour 
of need by the United States and other 
countries helped her to preserve her 
democracy and has been deeply and 
gratefully appreciated. 

The wise words the Prime Minister 
spoke during the insurrection are worth 
recalling at this point: 

Democracy could appear to be slow-moving 
and even a cumbersome process but, it is 
definitely better than the rule imposed and 
continued by the shotgun and the hand 
bomb. 


Mr. Speaker, as you know, I have in 
the past told this House that in my trav- 
els to Ceylon I have found her to be a 
beautiful country, one enjoying good and 
friendly relations with the United States. 
Given her recent trials, I feel that it is 
most appropriate to add that she is a 
brave country and one with which, I am 
sure, the United States will continue to 
enjoy close and mutually beneficial ties. 

It is, therefore, with respect and 
pleasure that I pay tribute to Ceylon on 
her 24th anniversary of independence. 


THE WEST FLORIDA WATFORDS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, west Florida, 
which is rich in history, has a number 
of outstanding family groups whose an- 
tecedents came into the area soon after 
Florida became a part of the United 
States. One such family is the Watfords, 
who have been highly respected for their 
contributions over a period of many 
years. As in the case of other well-known 
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family groups, the Watfords have a fam- 
ily reunion tradition which extends well 
into the past century. The reunion, held 
annually, is a custom that signifies the 
strong family ties that remain meaning- 
ful to descendants of the area’s pioneer 
settlers. 

Watford family historians are not sure 
when the first reunion was held, but a 
yellowed copy of the Chipley Banner, a 
weekly newspaper, dated June 18, 1898, 
shows that one was held that year. They 
quote a family legend that says the cus- 
tom may date to the post-War Between 
the States era, soon after Nelson Wat- 
ford returned from service with the Con- 
federate Army. 

Meeting each year on the oak-shaded 
grounds of Galilee Methodist Church, in 
western Jackson County, are descendants 
of the same Nelson Watford, who was 
born July 20, 1816, in Darlington District, 
S.C. He came with his parents to Florida 
in 1828, settling in that part of Jackson 
County that is near the boundaries of 
Washington and Holmes Counties. 

Nelson Watford married Mary Taylor, 
and they settled about midway between 
today’s Chipley and Graceville. To them 
were born 13 children, all but one of 
whom lived to rear big families of their 
own. 

The lone exception was Ellis, their 
firstborn, who died in 1862 as a soldier in 
the War Between the States. His father, 
also a soldier in that war, continued to 
fight for nearly 3 more years after his 
son’s death. 

Mrs. Watford, during her husband’s 
absence, maintained the home and cared 
for the children as best she could. Liv- 
ing in what was then a sparsely settled 
area that, by later standards, could be 
described as a wilderness, she and the 
children managed to produce an ade- 
quate supply of common farm food. They 
stored some each summer and fall for 
winter use. 

During the raid of a Union expedition- 
ary force, commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Alexander Asboth in the fall of 1864, 
troopers paid an unwelcome visit to the 
Watford homestead. They ran off the 
cows, on which the family had been de- 
pendent for milk, and confiscated the 
pork and other food supplies that they 
found on hand. Unable to haul off the 
barrels of cane syrup, they removed the 
bungs and let the golden sweet liquid 
drain into the dirt. 

Mrs, Watford and the children had a 
difficult time during the winter that fol- 
lowed. It is a tribute to their stamina, 
character, and resourcefulness that they 
were able to avoid starvation or death 
from other hardships. 

The late Chester Miller, longtime 
Marianna, Fla., police chief and reunion 
chairman for many years, once described 
the annual family gathering as “a pil- 
grimage into the past, a sentimental 
journey home, for a rekindling of faith, 
to reassess one’s spiritual values and to 
seek renewed inspiration: to renew ties 
of kinship with those having a common 
heritage, and to honor and pay tribute 
to our dead whose graves are nearby. He 
stated it well. 

Names allied with the Watfords, 
through marriage, at the reunion include 
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other large and prominent west Florida 
families, including the Crutchfields, the 
Sweatts, the Whitakers, the Syfretts, the 
Balls, the Barefoots, the McCrarys, and 
the Williamses. The Watfords and their 
kin are now scattered across the Nation 
and beyond its borders. 

The reunion is also a homecoming 
each year for many of these who return 
from distant areas, giving each a chance 
to refresh old memories, get a renewed 
sense of belonging and to strengthen the 
ties of kinship with relatives whose 
blood-ties are becoming more distant 
with each passing generation. 

Members of the family have senti 
mental attachments to rural churches, 
such as Salem, Galilee, and Springhill, 
in the region they still call home. Sev- 
eral members of the family are ministers. 
Others have provided leadership in a 
broad field of activities, including the 
ministry, education, politics, pharmacy, 
law, agriculture, commerce and the 
sciences. One of these, Euless Watford, a 
Chipley druggist, was mayor of his town 
for years. 

The Watfords of west Florida have 
climbed a long way and contributed 
much to progress. Great Grandfather 
Nelson Watford walked home after fight- 
ing a final battle in a disastrous war. 
They started anew, with only the land 
they had homesteaded, and they have 
lifted themselves to positions of leader- 
ship and influence along the way. 
Through exemplary citizenship and 
strength of character individual mem- 
bers of the family have helped make 
Florida and the Nation a better place to 
live. 


CITIZENS FIGHT “CONCRETE 
JUNGLE” 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the United States, we are 
having problems of pollution. 

One of the problems almost as impor- 
tant is the overcrowding complex in very 
limited areas in metropolitan situations. 
Washington is going through some of 
this trauma at this time. 

The corner of Western and Wisconsin 
Avenues NW., is one of the important 
crossroads at the limits of the District of 
Columbia. The growth in that important 
area has simply been fantastic in the last 
10 years. Now there is a proposal on the 
Maryland side to develop a project 
known as Galleria-Chevy Chase, allow- 
ing for the construction of office build- 
ings and apartment buildings. 

This has been opposed as a “concrete 
jungle” of intensive community develop- 
ment on the Maryland side of the north- 
west corner of Wisconsin and Western 
Avenues. The effort made by the people 
in that part of Montgomery County have 
at least held this matter up until the 
responsible officials in Montgomery 
County can determine what the impact 
will actually be. A few days ago, there 
was a hearing in the Board Room of the 
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District of Columbia Zoning Commission 
to protest plans for a $35 million devel- 
opment of stores on the Maryland side of 
Wisconsin and Western Avenues that 
would include a Neiman-Marcus store. 
Every prestigious store in the United 
States wants to be located at this far 
Northwest corner’ because, as Edward 
Marcus, chairman of the board of 
Neiman-Marcus, said: 

It is surrounded by an unusual concen- 
tration of high-income families. 


At that hearing, Elizabeth Rowe, 
former chairman of the National Capital 
Planning Commission, suggested that 
this would be a $1 billion complex ex- 
tending nearly a mile along Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

From those people living in the far 
northwest area, it has come to me that 
the resultant monstrous traffic jams, con- 
fusion, and noise pollution would simply 
be enormous. As many of the developers 
have learned, one stop on the under- 
ground Metro will be at the intersection 
of Western and Wisconsin Avenues. The 
result will be that the number of parking 
places will be trebled or quadrupled. The 
number of high-rise apartment houses 
in the area at the present time in addition 
to the projected new apartment devel- 
opments will bring a serious congestion 
of people as well as automobiles in the 
immediate area. Certainly, nothing 
should be done about anything on either 
side of Western and Wisconsin Avenues 
until the planning officials in Montgom- 
ery County and the District of Columbia 
have determined what the overall pro- 
posal will do. From my preliminary in- 
vestigation, it would appear that the 
major intersection surrounding the 
Montgomery County site would present 
an almost intolerable congestion of 
automobiles. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
more fully informed, I am attaching an 
article from the Washington Post of 
Sunday, January 30, and Monday, Janu- 
ary 31, as well as an article from the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Tribune, of Jan- 
uary 21. Iam doing this in an attempt to 
have my colleagues, and especially those 
on the District of Columbia. Committee, 
informed as to what is likely to happen 
unless an overall plan is developed by 
the District of Columbia and Montgom- 
ery County. The economic interests in 
this matter are so great that there ought 
to be some hesitation until the public in- 
terest in the matter is fully determined. 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1972] 

GROUPS or CITIZENS CHARGE PLANNING 

ABANDONED In DISTRICT or CoLuMBTA 
(By Kirk Scharfenberg) h 

A growing number of citizen groups in 
Washington, famed as one of the nation’s 
most carefully designed cities, are charging 
that planning here has been abandoned as 
city officials seek new developments and more 
tax revenue. 

In the course of opposing rezoning appli- 
cations sought by developers, these groups 
haye challenged the way in which develop- 
ment decisions are made in the city, the suffi- 
ciency of information on which they are 
based and the long-run impact of those deci- 
sions on life in the Nation’s Capital. 

“The motto of city officials seems to be 
‘development at any price,’ ” Washington st- 
torney Peter Hornbostel charged last week. 

“There is a ready assumption that any new 
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development is going to increase the tax base 
of the city and therefore it should be ap- 
proved,” declared Peter S. Craig, another 
local lawyer. 

Both Hornbostel and Craig will represent 
citizens of Far Northwest in what is looming 
as the city’s next major zoning fight, an ef- 
fort by a subsidiary of the Humble Oil Co. to 
win approval for a $30 million office and 
retail complex at Western and Wisconsin 
Avenues. 

The development would be the first phase 
of a projected $1 billion redevelopment of the 
Friendship Heights area along Wisconsin 
Avenue on both sides of the Montgomery 
County-District of Columbia line. 

Criticism of the way in which development 
decisions are made in Washington is not 
limited to disgruntled citizens. “It’s a seat- 
of-the-pants operation, The whole thing is 
backwards,” said one member of the city's 
small staff of land planners. 

Citizen opposition to the rezoning requests 
of developers has intensified as the developers 
sought permission to erect large complexes 
in or near well-to-do-nelghborhoods. 

Such organized citizen action has been 
commonplace in the burgeoning suburbs for 
more than a decade. As in the suburbs, the 
city groups generally have argued that major 
developments would alter the character of 
their residential neighborhoods and cause in- 
tolerable automobile congestion. 

Drawing the strongest attacks in Washing- 
ton are plans to build an office building near 
residential areas of Capitol Hill and plans for 
several complexes along upper Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

“I just shudder to think what’s going to 
happen to Wisconsin Avenue,” Hornbostel 
said, “They're just going to drive the city’s 
remaining family people out,” 

Similar views have been expressed in staff 
memorandums on the proposed $1 billion 
Friendship Heights complex circulated in the 
city’s office of planning and management. 

“Development at Friendship could have 
several effects on (that area’s) population. 
The planning staff is concerned that such an 
effect not upset the balance of this stable 
community.” 

Despite such concerns, the zoning com- 
mission has given preliminary approval to 
the Humble Oil development, the first sec- 
tion of the project, and is scheduled to hold 
final hearings on Wednesday. The commis- 
sion could reverse or modify its preliminary 
approval. 

Gilbert Hahn, Jr., chairman of the D.C, City 
Council and vice chairman of the zoning 
commission said last week he was unaware 
that planning staffers in both Montgomery 
County and the District have generally agreed 
that the proposed Friendship Heights devel- 
opment should be scaled down by about one- 
third. 

The harshest attack thus far on zoning 
commission policies has been made in a suit 
filed with the D.C. Court of Appeals here 
challenging the commission’s decision last 
year to permit an office building to be con- 
structed at Pennsylvania and Potomac Ave- 
nues SE. 

Filed by the Capitol Hill Restoration So- 
ciety, the suit maintains construction of the 
building “is wholly at odds with the present 
and desired future development plans and 
policies of the District of Columbia. More- 
over, rather than enhancing the neighbor- 
hood, it would radically alter and destroy it.” 

In a friend-of-the-court brief filed in the 
same case, the Committee of 100 on the Fed- 
eral City charges, “This case exhibits all the 
characteristics that have made the admin- 
istration of the zoning law a minor element 
in the death of American cities.” 

The Committee’s brief also argues that the 
zoning commission should not be allowed 
to consider arguments on the effect of a pro- 
posed development on the city’s tax base 
when considering a zoning decision. Such 
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arguments are made in almost all major 
cases. 

Zoning laws by their very nature limit the 
type of development on a piece of land, the 
Committee argues, and therefore limit the 
tax revenue that can be derived from it. 
The issue, the Committee contends, should 
be solely whether a proposed project is con- 
sistent with the city’s development plans. 

The brief states: 

“An applicant for a zoning change should 
no more be heard to make that argument 
(that a particular development will produce 
more tax revenue) than a defendant in- 
dicted on burglary should be heard to argue 
that his spoils, if kept, would improve the 
standard of living of his deserving family. 

Hahn, who is the most outspoken member 
of the zoning commission on that body's 
role, disputes this interpretation, He said 
the commission considers itself a “policy- 
making body” free to consider economic ar- 
guments, personal appeals and any other in- 
formation relevant to the “city’s well-being.” 

As to the need to follow approved city de- 
velopment plans, Hahn said, “A plan is just 
that, only a plan.” 

In any event, Hahn said that between the 
National Capital Planning Commission, a 
federal agency, the work of the nine planners 
within the city government and the advice 
of other city officials, the commission re- 
celves sufficient planning information to 
make its decisions. 

That view was concurred in by two other 
members of the five-man zoning commission 
interviewed, City Council Vice Chairman 
Sterling Tucker and Capitol Architect George 
white. 

Tucker acknowledged flatly: “We have no 
comprehensive planning.” 

Most city officials believe that the NCPC 
gives detailed consideration primarily to the 
area in and around the Federal Triangle. 

John Ingram, head of the city’s office of 
planning and management, said last week 
that while his office has the capacity to re- 
view development plans submitted by others, 
it is too understaffed to initiate plans on its 
own. 

Repeated efforts by the city to get Congres- 
sional approval for a fully staffed planning 
office have been rebuffed. 

Ingram frankly acknowledged that his of- 
fice does not have the capability to develop 
a plan that could serve as an alternate to 
that developed by the backers of the proposed 
$1 billion complex at Friendship Heights. 

The NCPO has said it will develop a plan 
for the Friendship Heights area in concert 
with District government planners and Mont- 
gomery County. The NCPC was pushing, until 
recently, a plan almost identical to that de- 
veloped by the private interests there. 

“It’s scandalous,” declared Hornbostel. 
“They didn’t even make any independent 
evaluation.” 

According to a memorandum prepared by 
the Montgomery County highway depart- 
ment, the private plan would lead to intol- 
erable congestion during rush hours at six 
of nine major intersections, 

In addition, estimates prepared in Ingram’s 
Office indicate widening of Wisconsin Avenue 
that might eventually be required could cost 
$28 million. 

Much of the Restortation Society's argu- 
ment in the Capitol Hill case rests on a chal- 
lenge to the procedures employed by the zon- 
ing commission. 

A suit on similar grounds may result from 
the commission’s decision earlier this month 
to approve a massive development of apart- 
ments and offices at McLean Gardens on Wis- 
consin Avenue, a mile south of Friendship 
Heights. The lawyers’ committee of the Citi- 
zens for City Living, a Cleveland Park group 
that opposed the McLean Gardens project, 
has recommended a suit to block the project. 
A final decision is expected this week. 

The procedural arguments that were made 
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by the Restoration Society, and which Me- 
Lean Gardens opponents may adopt, chal- 
lenge the zoning commission’s view that it 
is a legislative body not required to swear in 
witnesses, not required to permit cross-ex- 
amination, not bound to base its decisions 
on testimony at public hearings and not re- 
quired to issue formal opinions on why it 
reaches a particular decision. 

In addition, all commission meetings at 
which decisions are reached are held behind 
closed doors. 

Hahn and other commission members have 
said they believe commission meetings should 
be open and while the issue apparently has 
been discussed privately, the commission has 
made no announcement that future delibera- 
tion will be public. 

The commission flatly rejects the view of 
the Restoration Society that its hearings and 
orders should be more formal. 

In the view of the Restoration Soclety, ex- 
pressed in its court brief. “The commission 
continues to operate in a vacuum of absolut- 
ism impervious to... the fundamental prin- 
ciples of due process. Despite its obvious dis- 
inclination, this old dog quickly must be 
taught to perform some new tricks.” 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1972] 


THIRTY-FIvE-MILLION-DoLLAR SHOPS COMPLEX 
IN Far NORTHWEST PROTESTED 


(By Kirk Scharfenberg) 


More than 200 persons crowded into a hear- 
ing before the D.C. zoning commission yester- 
day to protest plans for a $35 million devel- 
opment of stores and offices at Western and 
Wisconsin Avenues NW that would include 
Neiman-Marcus, the prestigious Texas-based 
department store. 

Edward Marcus, chairman of the board of 
Neiman-Marcus, made clear why he wanted 
to locate in the area: “It is surrounded by 
an unusual concentration of high-income 
families.” 

However, the residents who traveled 
through the early morning snow from Far 
Northwest to attend the 7-hour hearing in- 
dicated they don’t want the store if it is to 
be part of a long-range $1 billion redevel- 
opment of Friendship Heights planned by a 
group of land owners in the area. 

Elizabeth Rowe, former chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission said 
the proposed $1 billion complex, which would 
extend nearly a mile along Wisconsin Avenue, 
would “drain vitality and (office) tenants 
from downtown” and inflict upon Far North- 
west traffic jams, noise and air pollution. 

“Tt will reverse the flow of plasma to the 
city’s heart,” declared John Daponte, a resi- 
dent of the area, “and afflict upon its append- 
ages a severe case of gout.” 

Norman M. Glasgow, the Washington 
zoning lawyer who has coordinated develop- 
ment of the $1 billion package, maintained 
that the development that would include 
Neiman-Marcus could be considered sepa- 
rately from the larger plans. 

The smaller project would occupy a tri- 
angular parcel of land bounded by Western 
and Wisconsin Avenues and Jenifer Street. 
It would contain four levels of underground 
parking and a four-level shopping mall 
topped by a seven-story office structure, 

The complex would be directly connected 
to the Metro station planned for the inter- 
section of Western and Wisconsin Avenues. 
Glasgow urged the commission to act 
promptly on the plans, noting that the de- 
velopers of the project must make financial 
arrangements with Metro for the subway link 
by May 1. 

However, Peter Hornbostel, a lawyer who 
represented opponents of the project, urged 
the commission to delay any approval until 
planning commissions in Montgomery Coun- 
ty and Washington develop an over-all plan 
for the Friendship Heights area. 

Hornbostel said planning staffs in both 
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jurisdictions are working on such a plan and 
already have determined that the over-all 
proposal prepared by Glasgow’s clients should 
be reduced in size by at least 30 per cent. 

He introduced staff reports prepared in 
Montgomery County that found six major 
street intersections in the area would suffer 
“Intolerable congestion” under the $1 billion 
plan, 

The $35 million project under considera- 
tlon yesterday received preliminary approval 
from the zoning commission in September, 
but the commission could reverse or modify 
its previous decision. 

Joseph B. Simon, president of a Humble 
Oil Co, subsidiary that is developing the 
complex, said that a contractor already has 
been hired and $2.5 million in leases signed. 

Marcus said that if the project wins speedy 
approval, his store would open in the fall 
of 1973. 

[From the Bethesda-Chevy Chase Tribune, 
Jan. 21, 1972] 


VILLAGE FIGHTS DEVELOPMENT—CITIZEN RE- 
VOLT AIMED AT CONCRETE JUNGLE SEEN FOR 
CHEVY CHASE 

(By Dean Hill) 

Over two hundred residents of the Village 
of Chevy Chase crowded into Village Hall 
Monday night and quietly and efficiently 
gave birth to a brand new citizens associa- 
tlon dedicated to the premise that all future 
development of the Chevy Chase, Friendship 
Heights area must be watched with a hawk- 
eye. 

Politely but persistently they insisted that 
the new association was in no conflict with 
the Board of Managers which currently 
handles the Village affairs. 

The development that whipped this asso- 
ciation into being is a project known as 
Galleria-Chevy Chase which is planned for 
some eighteen plus acres on the west side of 
Wisconsin Avenue, south of Dorset Avenue 
in Bethesda. This is better known to many as 
the Bergdoll tract; it has long been the cen- 
ter of a zoning controversy. At present it is 
zoned R-H which would permit high rise 
apartment buildings; R-O-CBD zoning is re- 
quested which would allow office buildings, a 
department store, various shops, and a thea- 
tre as well as apartment buildings. The tech- 
nical staff of the Planning Board has recom- 
mended that this change be dented. 

The Galleria-Chevy Chase complex pro- 
posal includes four office buildings, two high 
rise apartment houses, a theatre, department 
store, and upper and lower shopping malls 
among other features. The developer is Com- 
munity Somerset Associates. 

Anxious to win the approval of both the 
Town of Somerset and the Village of Chevy 
Chase which are immediate neighbors to the 
project, Community Somerset back in 1969 
and 1970 worked out agreements with both 
Somerset and Chevy Chase Village, subse- 
quently signed by the Mayor and Town Coun- 
cil of Somerset and by the Managers of the 
Village, and, still legally binding. 

Briefly, the meat of the agreements is 
this: for certain considerations—such as 
lower building heights, more set back from 
the street, proper and limited access roads 
both into and out of the Galleria—the Village 
of Chevy Chase agreed not to oppose the 
development. 

Somerset gave more—but, they got more. 
In return for a parcel of land which the Town 
made into a Town Park, Somerset agreed to 
actively support the development of the 
Galleria. One other stipulation made by 
Somerset and agreed to by the developer was 
that there be no entry or exit from the proj- 
ect onto adjacent Dorset Avenue. 

Somerset executed its agreement in 1969; 
the Village followed in 1970. 

Members of newly formed Citizens Asso- 
ciation of the Village of Chevy Chase admit 
they are late getting into the act; however, 
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a study of Galleria-Chevy Chase, along with 
other proposed development in the general 
area of Friendship Heights, plus an analysis 
of the widely touted Koubek Plan which out- 
lines the redevelopment at Wisconsin and 
Western Avenues, has convinced the group 
that unless they act soon they'll be bang- 
smack in the middle of a jungle of concrete 
and commercialism, 

Mrs. John Davis of the Village outlined 
the possible future of the areas with a pres- 
entation of facts, figures and slides; the pic- 
ture she presented proved that if the Koubek 
Plan goes through, and if other developments 
are realized, the Friendship Heights area 
would end up being the “equivalent of four 
Crystal Cities or two Rosslyns.” 

Attacking the general thesis that would 
make the Friendship Heights area an uptown 
city unto itself, Mrs. Davis pointed out that 
there was sloppy thinking concerning the 
regional market; that too much emphasis had 
been placed on the coming Metro station 
which is due in 1976; and that it would “radi- 
cally alter the neighborhood relationship 
with the neighboring communities.” This, she 
pointed out, would very likely mean the de- 
terloriation of the communities. 

Emphasizing that the area will be the scene 
of almost constant re-zoning in coming years, 
she said a one billion dollar development 
is eventually slated for the section. 

Among upcoming events which would de- 
termine the future of the area is a zoning 
hearing scheduled for January 26 on the so- 
called Humble Tract, which is on the D.C. 
side of the District line and which is slated 
to be the site of a new Neiman-Marcus store. 

She pointed out that Neiman-Marcus will 
occupy only three stories—but, will be in a 
thirteen story office building. 

GEICO, which is on the Maryland side of 
the line, has a hearing upcoming on February 
3 in Rockville. The issue at stake here is 
GEICO’s application to cut trees for a 584 car 
parking lot. This, it was said at the meeting, 
was seen by residents of the Brookdale dis- 
trict as a prelude to additional high-rise de- 
yelopment proposals. 

Mrs. Davis also mentioned the present 
Chevy Chase Center—a semi-circular shop- 
ping center with ample parking at the corner 
of Western and Wisconsin Avenues on the 
Maryland side, on land owned by the Chevy 
Chase Land Company. 

She said an interview with Hunter David- 
son of the Land Company had confirmed the 
fact that the Company would seek to rede- 
velop the site. Reportedly, vice president 
Davidson said the Land Company “fairly 
soon” would redevelop the parcel to one 
million square feet of office space, plus re- 
tail space. “This would mean razing the exist- 
ing Chevy Chase Shopping Center. 

Admitting the total prospect was “over- 
whelming,” the group said they refused to 
be overwhelmed. The point was made that 
the battle lines were beginning to form and 
the time for constant alertness and planned 
action was now. 

It was reported at the meeting that the 
decision on the Galleria case had been post- 
poned (at the developers request) until 
June; however, Dr. William Mohler, who 
conducted the meeting, warned those pres- 
ent not to take this as any sort of victory. 
Instead, he suggested that now was the time 
to go back to the drawing boards, back to the 
planning sessions, and come up with a 
compromise. 

Mohler alerted the residents that “this is 
the first in a long series of fights.” He pre- 
dicted a “10 or 15 year battle or period of 
activity.” 

Residents of the Village of Chevy Chase 
indicated overwhelmingly that the fight was 
worth it. “There’s no longer any place to go,” 
was the thought expressed by many who had 
viewed in horror the slides picturing walls of 
concrete lining an eight-laned Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

Already aware of the mounting problems 
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concerning the redevelopment of the Friend- 
ship Heights area, the Montgomery County 
Planning Board announced this week the 
formation of a Friendship Heights Advisory 
Committee. Their function will be to work 
closely with the Planning Board in prepara- 
tion of a detailed plan for the area. Various 
communities and citizens groups will be rep- 
resented on that committee. Mr. Seymour 
Auerback of the Village of Chevy Chase was 
named as was Mayor Jerald Goldberg of the 
Town of Somerset. Various persons of the 
newly formed Chevy Chase Village Citizens 
Association expressed the hope that someone 
from their group will also be invited to sit 
with the group. 

Among several reasons given by the tech- 
nical staff for recommending denial of the 
zoning change for the Galleria-Chevy Chase 
project, was the traffic problems it would 
generate. 

The recommended denial also cited there 
was inadequate open space. Another point 
made was that “although Friendship Heights 
may currently be a prime location in the 
metropolitan area, the economic data sub- 
mitted does not factually justify 1.3 million 
square feet of office space at this particular 
location within the given time frame of de- 
velopment.” The tract in question is located 
on the outside perimeter of what is termed 
the Friendship Heights area. 

Stokes Tolbert was named temporary 
chairman of the newly formed Citizens Asso- 
ciation; Wyllie Barrow was appointed tempo- 
rary treasurer. Their task will be to organize 
the association and guide it through the next 
formative weeks. Already a petition is being 
circulated by the group requesting that “no 
further piecemeal zoning” be permitted in 
the area, instead, the petition asks for a 
coordinated planning approach and close co- 
operation with the citizens. 

The next meeting of the group is scheduled 
for Monday, January 31. Note: Meeting 
changed to Thursday, Feb. 3, at 7:45 pm at 
Village Hall. The place will be announced and 
all residents of the Village as well as inter- 
ested citizens are invited to attend. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 22, 1972, I had the 
honor and privilege by invitation of my 
good American friends of Ukrainian de- 
scent to participate in the flag-raising 
ceremony commemorating the 54th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. The 
Ukraine is presently the largest captive 
non-Russian nation both in the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe. The ceremony 
which took place at City Hall Plaza, 
Boston, Mass. was most impressive and 
served as a reminder to all the partici- 
pants that truly no man is free while 
another is enslaved. 

I take this opportunity to insert in the 
Recorp the following material which re- 
flects this year’s observance of Ukraine’s 
independence in Boston: Mayor Kevin 
H. White’s declaration of January 22, 
1972, as “Ukrainian Independence Day” 
in Boston; the resolutions adopted by 
Americans of Ukrainian descent in Bos- 
ton on January 23, 1972, in connection 
with the arrests of Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals in captive Ukraine; and a letter 
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written by Orest Szczudluk, director of 

public relations, Boston Chapter of the 

Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 

ica, which appeared in the Boston Her- 

ald Traveler on January 25, 1972: 
DECLARATION 


Whereas: January 22, 1972, marks the 54th 
anniversary of the proclamation of a free 
Ukrainian National Republic; and 

Whereas: the 54th anniversary of Ukraine's 
independence serves to dramatize the legiti- 
mate right and aspiration of the Ukrainian 
people for freedom and independence; and 

Whereas: Americans of Ukrainian descent 
in Greater Boston, under the auspices of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
desire to protest the latest wave of Commu- 
nist terror and genocide against Ukrainian 
national and religious and cultural heritage; 
and 

Whereas: Americans of Ukrainian descent 
desire to direct the attention of the American 
people to the continuous violation, by Mos- 
cow, of human rights in captive Ukraine; 
and 

Whereas: Americans of Ukrainian descent 
demand the release of all Ukrainian politi- 
cal prisoners from Communist concentration 
camps; and 

Now, therefore, I, Kevin H, White, Mayor 
of the City of Boston, desiring to provide the 
opportunity for Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent to adequately commemorate the signifi- 
cance of the memorable day, do hereby de- 
clare Saturday, January 22, 1972 to be 
Ukrainian Independence Day in the City of 
Boston, and direct that the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Flag be raised at the City Hall on Fri- 
day, January 21, 1972, as a symbol of Ukrain- 
jan freedom and independence. 


RESOLUTION 


We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, as- 
sembled on January 23, 1972, in Boston, 


Massachusetts, for the purpose of commemo- 
rating the 54th anniversary of the Proclama- 
tion of free and independent Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic on January 22, 1918, unani- 
mously approved the following resolutions: 

1. We declare that Moscow continues to 
violate human rights in Ukraine, by denying 
the Ukrainian people freedom of expression, 
assembly and religion. 

2. We consider the latest imprisonments of 
Ukrainians, especially Ukrainian intellectuals 
who have spoken out against Moscow’s op- 
pressions in Ukraine, as further evidence of 
Moscow's genocide toward the Ukrainian 
people. 

3. We appeal to President Richard M. Nixon 
to intercede, in the name of freedom and jus- 
tice, before the Soviet Government, on be- 
half of imprisoned Ukrainian intellectuals. 

4. We appeal to Massachusetts Senators 
and Congressmen to introduce resolutions to 
Congress, which would instruct our delega- 
tion to the U.N. to place the national, hu- 
man and religious oppressions in Ukraine 
and all other captive countries before the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights for in- 
vestigation. 

5. We appeal to the U. N. Commission on 
Human Rights to investigate, according to 
the U.N. Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, Communist oppressions in Ukraine 
and to demand the immediate release of 
Ukrainian political prisoners. We especially 
appeal for the release of: Valentyn Moroz, 
Ivan Dzyuba, Vyacheslav Chornovil, Ivan 
Kandyba, Ivan Svitlychnyi, Evhen Sverstiuk, 
Halyna Didyk, Odarka Husak, Lev Lukya- 
nenko, Dr. Volodymyr Horbovyl, Archbishop 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Church, Vasyl 
Velychkovskyl. 

6. We authorize the Executive Committee 
of the Boston Chapter of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., to bring 
our resolutions to the proper authorities. 
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THE HERALD TRAVELER’S READERS WRITE: 
A FITTING TIME To HELP UKRAINIANS 
To the Herald Traveler Editor: 

Fifty-four years ago on Jan. 22, 1918, the 
Ukrainian people proclaimed an independent 
Ukrainian National Republic in Kiev, capital 
of Ukraine. Many countries, including the 
U. S., either recognized or were in process of 
recognizing the Ukrainian National Republic 
as the sovereign state of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple. 

In 1941, Ukraine fell victim of Russian 
Communist aggression. However, the Ukrain- 
ian people continue their struggle for freedom 
and independence. 

Hundreds of Ukrainian intellectuals who 
have spoken out against Moscow's oppression 
have been arrested and tried in Communist 
courts for demanding freedom for the 
Ukrainian people and for demanding the 
application of the provisions of the UN 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
Ukraine. 

The anniversary of Ukraine's independence 
serves to dramatize the need for our govern- 
ment to instruct our delegation to the UN to 
present the national, human and religious 
persecution in Ukraine and other captive 
countries before the UN Commission on Hu- 
man Rights for investigation and demand an 
immediate release of all political prisoners 
from Moscow’s concentration camps. 

OREST SZCZUDLUK. 

Boston, 


FARMERS VICTIMIZED BY STRIKE 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, tragically, 
the more than 100-day-old strike on the 
west coast continues with no settlement 
in sight. As President Nixon has noted, 
this strike “continues to impose a cruel 
and intolerable burden upon the Ameri- 
can people.” The overwhelming major- 
ity of the farmers of the Second Con- 
gressional District which I represent ful- 
ly share the President’s view. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the Nation’s farmers have lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars during 
the dock strikes which began last sum- 
mer. The tieup cut 10 cents per bushel 
from the price of corn and perhaps as 
much as 25 cents per bushel from soy- 
bean prices, both of which are primary 
commodities in my district. 

Renewal of the west coast dock strike 
on January 17 makes it mandatory to 
act now on the proposal that would lead 
to the concrete settlement of these cost- 
ly and disruptive strikes. 

It has been my strong belief that ev- 
ery possible effort should be made to set- 
tle all disputes between labor and man- 
agement through collective bargaining. 
When this process fails, however, jeop- 
ardizing the Nation as a whole, there 
should be permanent legislation avail- 
able which could be relied upon to pro- 
tect the public. 

The shameful failure of Congress to 
act up to now threatens the jobs of mil- 
lions of farmers and workers. We are 
risking the permanent loss of oversea 
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markets because of our failure to pro- 
vide a steady, reliable source of supply. 
Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Record copies of telegrams and let- 
ters expressing the feelings of a repre- 
sentative sampling of those who are so 
adversely affected by the dock strike: 


LANDOLAKES FELCO, 
January 26, 1972. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Representative from Minnesota, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, NELSEN; In a few short days the 
effectiveness of the Taft-Hartley injunction 
on the Gulf Port strike will expire. Prior to 
the injunction, United States grain farmers 
lost millions of dollars in overseas trade. 

This 1971 farm income loss actually under- 
states the setback to the United States econ- 
omy. The stoppage of flow of agricultural 
products overseas marks us as unreliable 
suppliers. In effect, we force our foreign cus- 
tomers to develop other, more dependable 
sources from other nations, At any time this 
is intolerable, but it is especially true now 
with our trade deficit. 

As an upper-midwest cooperative serving 
over 300,000 farm families, we urge you to 
take legislative action to prohibit the re- 
currence of the dock strikes and thus pre- 
serve the foreign markets for United States 
agricultural products. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RALPH HOFSTAD, 
Manager, Agricultural Service Divisions. 


WAsECA, MINN., 
January 29, 1972. 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am one of the many American 
farmers taking a terrific financial beating be- 
cause of the coastal dock strike. This situa- 
tion simply cannot continue without dis- 
astrous results. I figure that having to sell 
already 7000 bushels of corn and 900 bushels 
of soybeans has cost me an unnecessary 
$1000.00 because of this situation. 

So I'm asking in behalf of myself and my 
neighbors to please do what you can in Con- 
gress to put an end to this devastating situa- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON WELKENING. 


Kurrers FARM, 
Clarks Grove, Minn., January 31, 1972. 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The effect of the recent dock 
strike has been estimated at a loss of 10-15 
cents per bushel on corn and 25-30 cents 
on soybeans. For my father and I, who farm 
together, this means a loss of $3,500-$4,200 
on our 1971 crop of soybeans and a loss of 
$7,000-$11,000 on our 1971 crop of corn. The 
difficulty in regaining foreign markets will 
also cause a loss in future years. This 
$10,000-$15,000 loss on our 1971 crop forces 
us to curtail considerably our purchases of 
machinery, fertilizer, and chemicals as well 
as some of the needed and desired additions 
for family living. 

Since every American grain farmer is ex- 
periencing losses as we are, I would like to 
encourage you to help get this present dock 
strike settled and to aid in passing legisla- 
tion to prevent a repeat of this disastrous 
strike. It would seem that House bill 3596 
merits your support, Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
KEITH 8. KUITERS, 
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SAUK CENTRE, MINN., 
February 3, 1972. 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If we are to prevent recurrence of the 
chaos created by the 100 day strike of last 
summer, during which the economy suffered 
a $2 billion dollar loss in export trade, it is 
most urgent that you take positive action on 
SJR187 to force compulsory arbitration of 
the Pacific coast dock strike. This strike is 
severely crippling our total econoomy and 
action is needed now. 

W. D. EGELAND. 


MINNETONKA, MINN., 
February 3, 1972. 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

If we are to prevent a recurrence of the 
chaos created by the 100 day strike of last 
summer during which the economy suffered 
s $2 billion dollar loss in export trade it is 
most urgent that you take positive action on 
HJR 1025 to force compulsory arbitration of 
the Pacific coast dock strike. This strike is 
severely crippling our total economy and 
action is needed now. 

R. P. HYAMS. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is imperative that Congress take im- 
mediate and positive action to permanently 
solve the west coast dock strike. The eco- 
nomic impact on Midwest farmers approaches 
a billion dollars and the west coast loss of 
jobs and income in an already depressed area 
merits your attention now. 

LEONARD JOHNSON. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
February 3, 1972. 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If we are to prevent a recurrence of the 
chaos created by the 100 day strike of last 
summer during which the economy suffered 
& $2 billion dollar loss in export trade it is 
most urgent that you take positive action on 
HJR 1025 to force compulsory arbitration of 
the Pacific coast dock strike. This strike is 
severely crippling our total economy and 
action is needed now. 

G. G. EITEL, 
Specialty Prođucts Manager, Weyer- 
haeuser Co. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
February 4, 1972. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The St. Paul area Chamber of Commerce 
urges congressional action without delay to 
effect immediate settlement of dock strikes. 
Continued tie-up of port facilities causing 
irreparable harm to area business, Minne- 
sota industry and agriculture and entire US 
export economy. Prompt legislative action, is 


imperative. 
ROBERT C. CHINN, 
President, St. Paul Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN., 
February 4, 1972. 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is urgent that you take positive action on 
S.J. Res. 187 forcing arbitration of the west 
coast dock strike. The crippling 100 day strike 
last year and present strike adds to the Na- 
tion’s unemployment problems. A balance of 
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trade can’t be accomplished unless we get the 
longshoremen back to work. 
R. L. KIEWEL. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN., 

February 2, 1972. 
Co: man ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is imperative that Congress take imme- 
diate and positive action to permanently 
solve the west coast dock strike. The eco- 
nomic impact on Midwest farmers approaches 
@ billion dollars and the west coast loss of 
jobs and income in an already depressed 
area merits your attention now. 

ROGER OLSON. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is imperative that Congress take imme- 
diate and positive action to permanently 
solve the west coast dock strike. The eco- 
nomic impact on Midwest farmers approaches 
a billion dollars and the west coast loss of 
jobs and income in an already depressed area 
merits your attention now. 

H. G. MORTON. 
ALBERT LEA, MINN., 
February 2, 1972. 
Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

It is imperative that Congress take im- 
mediate and positive action to permanently 
solve the west coast dock strike. The eco- 
nomic impact on midwest farmers approaches 
a billion dollars and the west coast loss of 
jobs and income in an already depressed 
area merits your attention now, 

Davin FURNESS. 
EDVERA FARM, 
Oakland, Minn., January 22, 1972. 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

I thank you for the quick reply to my 
letter. I appreciate it. 

I think it is extremely important to bear 
in mind what it is that caused the severe 
drop in corn prices. There are of course the 
fact that the Dept. of Agriculture took into 
consideration the blight scare and encour- 
aged enough extra production to take care 
of it, The other was the favorable weather 
last spring that encouraged farmers to keep 
on planting corn when they should have been 
switching to beans. However the real cause 
of distress is the dock strike and despite the 
fact that it has caused at least 25¢ a bushel 
loss in the price of soybeans and about 10¢ 
in the price of corn, nothing has been done. 

The soybean association of which I am a 
member had markets for beans that would 
have assured us of a very favorable price. 
This would have made up for the drop in 
corn prices, for the most part. Just because 
the new farm program has not had an op- 
portunity to function does not give excuse 
enough to neutralize it. If the proposed bill 
1163 is adopted we will be right back where 
we were 30 years ago, with the left wing 
clamoring for controls. 

The most critical legislation for today is 
to make arbitration compulsory in the trans- 
portation industry. If legislation is not passed 
now what will the situation be when all 
transportation unions tie together? 

It boils down to this. Farmers have suf- 
fered severe losses this year because we do 
not have permanent legislation to settle 
transportation disputes. I have talked to a 
number of farmers who do not belong to any 
general farm organization and I have yet 
to hear of one that believes that the H.R. 
1163 will improve farm income, except tem- 
porarily. I know that it is designed to garner 
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votes but I doubt that it will do that. On 
the other hand it will put the farmer back 
in the pocket of regimentation with acreage 
allotments. While the only real incentive to 
favorable prices is acreage set asides. Had the 
dock strikes not been in effect we would 
have ended the year with fairly reasonable 
incomes. Something must be done and soon. 

I thank you again for your prompt at- 
tention. 

EDWIN B. PETERSEN. 


FUTURE OF THOUSAND SPRINGS, 
IDAHO, IN QUESTION 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, 2 million 
years ago a catastrophic flood—the third 
largest in the recorded history of the 
world—ripped across the face of central 
Idaho and permanently marked the land. 
It surged down the 200-mile canyon of 
the Snake River and ground the sides of 
the gorge under a 300-foot wall of water. 
The marks of this Pleistocene disaster 
are still there and among them, the re- 
mains of the emerging early man. 

The people and government of Idaho 
are now agonizing over the future of this 
geological storehouse. Within a complex 
system of rivers and canyons, the man- 
agement of natural springs, fossil beds, 
wildlife preserves, and the strewn rubble 
of the great flood beg for preservation. 
At the same time, progress and devel- 
opment has come to the area, and the 
rights of these interests must be safe- 
guarded, too. 

To Idahoans, the area is known as the 
Hagerman Valley, or Thousand Springs. 
The springs themselves are only a small 
part of the collection of unique phenom- 
enon in the region. They are the mas- 
sive outlet of several water sources, in- 
cluding the fabled Lost River that sinks 
into the Craters of the Moon National 
Monument many miles away. It reap- 
pears along the high cliffs overlooking 
the Snake River and tumbles down in 
thousands of frothy, miniature falls. In 
recent years, many of these falls have 
been harnessed to produce electrical 
power for the area. 

Only one major area has not been 
altered by progress or development. This 
is Box Canyon, the site of the world’s 
11th largest spring. Every 3 minutes, the 
spring pours out a million gallons of 
crystal pure water to nourish the polluted 
Snake River. Like a world in itself, the 
canyon harbors a complicated and finely 
balanced population of wildlife. More 
than any section of the Hagerman Val- 
ley, the geology of Box Canyon tells us 
the story of what happened during the 
great flood. The Boy Scouts of America 
maintain a year-round camp at nearby 
Banbury Springs in order to study this 
unique life system. 

Forming a triangle on the Snake River 
with Box Canyon are the Sand Dunes 
fed by Blue Heart Spring. Sands from 
beneath the crusty acres of lava that 
comprise the Craters of the Moon 125 
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miles away bubble up in the crystal 
waters of that turquoise spring. Sand is 
suspended above the bottom of this estu- 
ary by the constant percolating of the 
spring, creating an ever-changing pat- 
tern. Eventually the pull of the Snake’s 
current washes these sands across the 
river and throws them up onto the shore 
in great, shifting dunes. While the dunes 
are easily recognizable to the casual 
traveler, the spring itself is carefully hid- 
den in a deep, small valley between rocky 
cliffs and can be reached only by small 
boat or canoe. 

Further upstream, Federal islands on 
the Snake house a unique bird sanctuary. 
And along the shore, mud-dabbers have 
covered the overhanging cliffs with nests 
that could only have been inspired by the 
ancient ancestors of the Hopi Indians. 
Their only neighbors are precarious nest- 
ing owls. A bit of colorful history of the 
Old West exists side-by-side with this 
wildlife. Here, an old hotel still stands 
where it served the stage coaches of the 
Old Oregon Trail. Its ferry, still in use, 
carried the early travelers to the opposite 
shore to continue their journey. 

The inner canyon of Sand Springs ad- 
joins the northern islands of the sanc- 
tuary. In this amazing place, water lit- 
erally “flows” upsidedown. The phe- 
nomenon is the result of strong canyon 
winds which whip the waterfall back into 
the air. Freezing winter winds create a 
fairyland display of ice. 

Plans are already underway to create 
a State park in Malad Gorge. Here, the 
shortest river flows through the deepest 
canyon in the world. Early French trap- 
pers spent their winters trapping the 
Gorge’s beaver and living off its variety 
of fish and wild game. An inadvisable 
craving for beaver tail, though, led to 
their illness, and hence the French term 
for sickness—‘‘malad”—became synon- 
ymous with the region. 

More must be said about the attrac- 
tions which make Box Canyon and its 
neighbors one of the “‘geological wonders 
of the world’—the words of a former 
U.S. Geological Survey official. 

From 1928-31, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution worked to remove some 30 
zebra-like horses about the size of a dog 
which appear in the primary fossil bed 
of the region. Their efforts unearthed 
over 350 other varieties of fossils, and 
since that time geologists and archeol- 
ogists have flocked to the springs to 
chart a history which extends back mil- 
lions of years. The work is far from done, 
and the full interpretation of this work 
will be years in the making. For this rea- 
son alone, it is important that the pri- 
mary features of the area be given pro- 
tection. 

Few disagree that something must be 
done in recognition of the unique phe- 
nomenon that occurs in the valley net- 
work along the Snake. But the legal and 
economic considerations are nearly in- 
surmountable at this time. Involved are 
some thorny and complex questions in- 
volving water rights—both of private in- 
dividuals and the State. It is important 
to note that the Idaho constitution does 
not give priority to designation of water 
for recreational use and may prohibit it. 
This problem alone frustrates efforts to 
adopt any of the many suggestions for 
national monuments, State parks. and so 
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forth, that have come forward. Attempts 
to amend the constitution on this point 
in the past have failed. 

It is clear, then, that any decision 
which the people of Idaho might reach 
on the future of the springs will involve 
some complex negotiations. But it is my 
hope that we might achieve a balanced 
program—one which recognizes the legit- 
imate interests of all and still serves to 
preserve the appropriate natural fea- 
tures. 

At this time, I am contacting the vari- 
ous agencies of the Federal Government 
to determine what the role of this Con- 
gress might be in assisting in those deci- 
sions. 

I am particularly calling upon the Na- 
tional Park Service to develop a proposal 
which encompasses the needed measures 
within the framework of legitimate pri- 
vate interests. I know from conversations 
over the last 4 years that they have a 
very great interest in the area and I am 
sure we can come up with some solu- 
tions in the very near future. 


BILL WOULD RELIEVE ELDERLY 
AMERICANS 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to provide finan- 
cial relief to older Americans by elimi- 
nating the $5.80 monthly fee now charged 
to persons enrolled in part B of medicare, 
The present system of financing the sup- 
plementary medical insurance program 
through premium payments based on 
cost imposes an increasingly severe fi- 
nancial burden on our elderly citizens 
which they can ill afford. 

Statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Census provide a vivid index of the eco- 
nomic crisis facing older Americans. Of 
the 20 million elderly in our Nation to- 
day, one out of every four lives in poverty. 
Another 25 percent live close to the pov- 
erty level. For nearly all the rest, the 
“golden years” are a time of belt tighten- 
ing and self-denial in a constant strug- 
gle—after a lifetime of work—to make 
ends meet. The inflated food prices and 
rents, increased property and sales taxes, 
plus rising medical costs that afflict us 
all, present a compounded difficulty for 
millions of older persons living on fixed 
incomes. 

The problem is particularly acute with 
regard to health care costs. While thesé 
costs are rising for all Americans, the 
older American has only about half the 
income of those under age 65, but—even 
with medicare—he pays more than twice 
as much for health services. He is doubly 
likely to have one or more chronic dis- 
eases than young people, and much of the 
care he needs is the most expensive kind. 
And, as costs have gone up, the deducti- 
bles and copayments required under both 
parts A and B have accelerated consider- 
ably, while covered services have been re- 
duced to the point where the Social Secu- 
rity Administration estimates that medi- 
care now covers only 43 percent of the 
medical expenses of the elderly. 

Inflation of health care costs has been 
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reflected in the significant increase in 
premium payments for part B of medi- 
care which covers physician services, 
diagnostic tests, medical supplies, and 
certain home health services. Part B is 
financed with monthly premiums paid by 
the enrollees, with the Government 
matching these premiums dollar for 
dollar. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare promul- 
gates a premium in December of each 
year for individuals enrolled in the sup- 
plementary medical insurance program 
under part B. The dollar amount of the 
premium is the amount the Secretary 
estimates will be necessary so that the 
ageregate premiums for the upcoming 
year will equal one-half of the total costs 
of the program for the year. The Federal 
Government pays the other half of the 
costs by matching the premium amount 
paid by each enrollee. 

During the 6 years the program has 
been in effect, it has been necessary to 
increase the premium more than 90 per- 
cent—from $3 per month in 1966 to $5.80 
in 1972. The premium is likely to continue 
to rise, given the method of computing 
it, and it will do so without regard to the 
ability of the beneficiaries living on re- 
duced retirement incomes to pay. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
end the financing of supplementary med- 
ical insurance benefits through payment 
by beneficiaries, and provide that such 
benefits be financed instead from general 
revenues, This proposal is in keeping with 
the recommendation of the White House 
Conference on Aging that Federal financ- 
ing of medicare be expanded. It is esti- 
mated that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would provide an additional 
$1.5 billion to the income of our elderly 
citizens. 

In my own State of Maine, which ranks 
fourth nationally in the percentage of 
residents age 65 or over—more than 12 
percent of our total population—this 
legislation would be particularly bene- 
ficial, For the 118,000 Maine citizens en- 
rolled in the part B program, the changed 
method financing set forth in my bill 
would mean $684,400 in increased income 
that could be used to meet other press- 
ing needs of our older citizens. 

A far greater commitment at the Fed- 
eral level is essential to turn the tide in 
the worsening economic plight to the 
aged. In the wealthiest nation in the 
world it is neither socially acceptable, nor 
economically necessary for millions of 
older Americans to live in or near pov- 
erty. In our efforts to enhance the quality 
of life for all Americans, a first priority 
should be to extend financial security to 
all our senior citizens. I view passage of 
this bill as a first step in that direction. 


TOTAL TEST BAN OVERDUE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
speak today about an issue that has the 
potential to overshadow all others, the 
nuclear arms race. I applaud recent ef- 
forts to slow down this deadly game, and 
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I would like to address myself now to 
various aspects of this problem. 

Arms races are truly created in the 
minds of men. They start because na- 
tions, or perhaps more accurately, the 
men who represent nations, cannot agree 
to work together for their common bene- 
fit. Instead, each nation must devote in- 
creasing resources, energy, and emotional 
commitment to an almost completely un- 
productive effort. The arms race preced- 
ing World War I has been extensively 
analyzed and the conclusions are clear: 
An increment by one side led to an even 
larger increment by the other until the 
temptation and technology attending the 
arms race made war inevitable. 

Yet, it has been nearly three decades 
since the last global war. In part, this is 
because for most of that period there has 
been one overriding confiict—the one be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The two superpowers have learned 
to manage and normalize their conflicts; 
in fact, common interests have been dis- 
covered where none were perceived be- 
fore. We find ourselves in a relatively 
stable global system due also to the pre- 
ponderance of two major powers, both 
of whose weapons are so overwhelming 
that their use has been paradoxically 
proscribed, 

But can we not do better? Can we not 
develop the trust, or some technical sub- 
stitute for trust, so that both we and the 
Soviets can begin to devote ourselves to 
constructive ends. I think, Mr. Speaker, 
that we can, and I know that we must. As 
a recent article in Scientific American by 
Henry R. Myers indicates, the chances 
that we might not detect an underground 
test by the Russians are extremely re- 
mote; so remote, in fact, that these 
chances would make any clandestine at- 
tempt by the Russians to violate a ban 
2 eriga jag tests even more improb- 
able. 

I am a sponsor of House Resolution 
522 to initiate earnest negotiations for a 
comprehensive test ban treaty, to include 
France and China in any such ban, and 
finally, to unilaterally declare a morato- 
rium on all nuclear test explosions. This 
last provision may seem precipitous to 
some, but I think it is a wise course to 
follow. 

Social scientists, among others, have 
been telling us for some time now that a 
unilateral conciliatory action could be 
the spark to set off a downward spirally 
arms race. Charles Osgood, Anatol Rap- 
paport, and Dean G. Pruitt, among 
others, have demonstrated through labo- 
ratory experiments, through historical 
case studies, and through simulations, 
that such concessions might in fact work. 
Very often, the other party to a conflict 
will reciprocate a pacific move, and the 
first party can keep the ball rolling, so to 
speak, by making another conciliatory 
action. Thus, the downward spiral would 
begin. If the other side failed to recipro- 
cate, or tried to take advantage, we could 
each reverse our course of action. 

The initial move need not be tremen- 
dous in substance or at all dangerous to 
our national security; politics and di- 
plomacy, as we know, are to a large ex- 
tent symbolic. But let our motives be 
clear. We want peace, and we want it 
now. 
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It further seems to me that the mili- 
tary benefits that accrue to us from un- 
derground testing are so miniscule that 
they do not justify failing to make an 
attempt to end the arms race. 1 am, 
therefore, proud to sponsor House Con- 
gressional Resolution 522. 

Mr. Myers’ Scientific American article 
follows: 

EXTENDING THE NUCLEAR Test BAN 
(By Henry R. Myers) 

Treaties to ban the testing of nuclear 
weapons have been a subject of widespread 
interest since the middle 1950’s. The history 
of the matter is marked by turgid Interna- 
tional negotiations, conferences of scientific 
experts, acrimonious domestic debates, 
changes in position by one side or the other, 
a three-year informal moratorium on testing 
suddenly terminated by a series of Russian 
tests in the atmosphere, “breakthroughs” in 
the technology of detecting clandlestine 
tests, supposed “breakthroughs” in the tech- 
nology of conducting clandestine tests, pro- 
posals that were sincere and proposals that 
were not so sincere, a limited treaty banning 
all but underground tests, accusations of 
minor violations of that treaty and—most 
recently—renewed talk of extending the lim- 
ited treaty to cover underground test, stimu- 
lated primarily by reports of significant new 
advances in seismic techniques for distin- 
guishing underground explosions from earth- 
quakes. 

Advocates of a test ban have over the years 
pointed out that such a treaty would be a 
major step toward terminating the strategic- 
arms race, that it would bring an end to 
radioactive pollution by nuclear explosions, 
that it would make the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons less likely and that it would 
increase barriers against the use of nuclear 
weapons in warfare. Those opposed to a test 
ban have tended to argue that a treaty would 
address the symptoms rather than the dis- 
ease, and that whatever advantages there 
might be were outweighed by certain military 
and political disadvantages. 

Throughout this meandering history there 
has been little consensus on answers to & 
series of related questions: How important 
are the advantages of treaties that limit the 
testing of nuclear weapons? It is really a good 
idea to accept such limitations even if there 
could be confidence that other countries had 
done the same? How much assurance could 
there be that others would live up to the 
agreements? What developments might stem 
from clandestine bomb-testing by others? 

Questions related to the problem of detect- 
ing violations have dominated the test-ban 
dialogue out of all proportion to their sig- 
nificance, The reasons for this anomaly are 
interesting in themselves. One is that the 
verification question is the one aspect of an 
otherwise complex issue that appears ame- 
nable to quantitative analysis. (Actually it is 
much less so than appearances suggest.) A 
second reason is that there seems to be a 
widely held obsession with the possibility of 
violations rather than with their probability 
or their significance. A third is that oppo- 
nents of limitations on nuclear testing have 
exploited this obsession by encouraging fears 
that have little basis in fact. 

Following the established tradition, much 
of the present discussion will be concerned 
with the problem of detecting violations. 
This is done, however, not to emphasize that 
aspect of the matter but to place it in proper 
perspective, so that the political and military 
implications of continued nuclear testing or 
& complete cessation of it may receive the 
greater attention they deserve. 

Some people have feared that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, in its eagerness to make arms-con- 
trol agreements, has not been concerned 
enough about its.ability to detect violations. 
Such fears have never been well founded. 
An often-stated precondition for the U.S. to 
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enter into a treaty limiting underground nu- 
clear testing has been that there be adequate 
assurance that the national security would 
not be placed in jeopardy by developments 
growing out of clandestine testing by other 
countries. Indeed, the failure to arrive at a 
ban on underground tests has in part re- 
flected the inability to negotiate a treaty that 
provided the U.S. with the assurance of com- 
pliance with the terms of the treaty that 
many Officials and citizens believe is neces- 
sary. 

Such assurance can be derived from sev- 
eral sources: (1) seismological records, intel- 
ligence Observations or on-site inspections 
indicating that particular events were earth- 
quakes and not explosions; (2) awareness 
that any significant clandestine program 
would involve a large enough number of 
tests so that eventually a mistake would be 
made that would reveal the prohibited ac- 
tivity; (8) knowledge of the relative insensi- 
tivity of the balance of strategic power to 
further developments in nuclear-weapons 
technology; (4) the belief that a potential 
violator would probably find an excuse for 
withdrawing from a treaty rather than run 
the risks inherent in violating it. 

On the last point Herbert Scoville, Jr., a 
former deputy director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and assistant director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
has suggested that consideration be given to 
the experience of the 1958-1961 moratorium 
on all nuclear testing. At that time the abil- 
ity to acquire information concerning vio- 
lations was much inferior to what it is today. 
In addition, nuclear-weapons technology was 
less advanced, and there was more incentive 
to cheat. Yet even then the U.S. was willing 
to rely for assurance on its own verification 
systems. The moratorium ended not because 
of mutual suspicions about cheating (al- 
though these did exist) but because of the 
initiation by the U.S.S.R. of a massive at- 
mospheric-testing program. 

In discussing the various interacting fac- 
tors that influence assurance I shall begin 
with the area in which the significant new 
developments have emerged, namely seis- 
mology. 

Both earthquakes and explosions cause 

elastic vibrations in the ground that propa- 
gate as seismic waves through the earth 
(body waves) and along its surface (surface 
waves). Selsmometers are used to detect 
such waves, and the data obtained from 4 
number of instruments, separated by hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles, can be used to 
determine where the event took place, to 
define its seismic magnitude and to learn 
something about the nature of the source 
mechanism. 
Seismic magnitude is an approximate in- 
dication of the energy released by an earth- 
quake or an explosion, It is a logarithmic 
quantity based on the average of measure- 
ments of the amplitude of certain portions 
of seismic waves. For some purposes magni- 
tude is based on measurements of the body 
wave; in other circumstances it is based on 
the surface wave. 

The largest earthquakes have a bodywave 
magnitude slightly in excess of 7 and a sur- 
face-wave magnitude slightly in excess of 
8.5. On the average there are one or two 
such earthquakes a year. Underground ex- 
plosions in the megaton range can have a 
body-wave magnitude of 6.5 to 7. Explosions 
in the low-kiloton range typically have a 
body-wave magnitude of 4. The seismic mag- 
nitude associated with underground explo- 
sions depends not only on the explosive yield 
but also on the material in which the deto- 
nation is set off. 

Determining the location of seismic events 
eliminates the large majority of earthquakes 
from the “probably suspicious” category. For 
example, unless there are other grounds for 
suspicion, it is possible to immediately elim- 
inate events under the ocean floor or in 
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countries where there is no reason to believe 
@ nuclear test might have been conducted. 

If an event cannot be discarded on the 
basis of its location, analysts can exploit 
the fact that in terms of the spectral dis- 
tribution and the partition of energy among 
wave modes the seismic signals generated by 
explosions are quite different from those 
generated by earthquakes, At distances with- 
in 1,000 kilometers of an event, explosions in 
excess of a few kilotons can easily be differ- 
entiated from earthquakes. The effects of 
the paths along which the waves travel, 
however, are such that as the waves propa- 
gate they increasingly assume a form that 
is determined more by the characteristics of 
the path than by the characteristics of the 
source. Moreover, the seismic wave is attenu- 
ated with distance, and diagnostic features 
contained in it (and for small events the 
entire signal) can be obscured at the point 
of detection by seismic noise generated by 
winds, nearby road traffic or distant ocean 
waves. 

An enduring tenet of the test-ban dia- 
logue has been that the negotiability and 
viability of a prohibition on underground 
testing were related to the amount of verifi- 
cation information that could be extracted 
from the seismological data. More specifi- 
cally, such a ban was dependent on the ablil- 
ity to understand and reduce the effects of 
travel paths and seismic noise. As a result 
the U.S. undertook in 1959 to sponsor a 
research program intended to lead to im- 
proved capabilities for detecting seismic 
events, for determining their location and 
for establishing whether the events were 
earthquakes or explosions. The ultimate ob- 
jective was to develop monitoring procedures 
that could provide sufficient assurance in a 
treaty situation while calling for a minimum 
of provisions that would be difficult to nego- 
tlate, namely on-site inspections or interna- 
tionally supervised seismological observa- 
tions inside the U.S.S.R. 

Since 1959 more than $300 million has 
béen spent on the U.S. seismological research 
effort. A lesser effort was mounted by the 
United Kingdom. As a result there has been 
a considerable advance in the understand- 
ing of earthquake mechanisms and of the 
structure of the earth. Other significant de- 
velopments have come in instrumentation, 
in data-handling and analysis procedures, in 
the ability to separate signals from noise 
and in the ability to determine the location 
of events and to isolate information that 
might help in determining whether the event 
was an earthquake or an explosion. On the 
other hand, the rate at which this progress 
has been translated into a more negotiable 
position at the nuclear-test-ban discussions 
at Geneva has not been as great as might 
have been hoped. Nevertheless, there have 
been two notable advances that have led to 
a substantial improvement in the ability to 
collect and abstract useful information from 
the seismological data. 

The first major “breakthrough,” an- 
nounced in 1962, amounted to a reduction in 
the annual number of earthquakes in the 
U.S.S.R. that might be confused with ex- 
plosions. Part of the basis for this reduc- 
tion was a thorough study of earthquake 
and explosion data that resolved the existing 
uncertainties about the rate at which 
earthquakes occur and the relation between 
earthquake magnitude and explosive yield. 
In addition, it was determined that the 
depth of seismic events could be better in- 
ferred from the data than had been believed. 
It became possible to conclude that many 
more events were too deep to be explosions 
and therefore were earthquakes. These re- 
sults were the basis for dropping from the 
U.S. negotiating position the requirement 
that there be manned, internationally su- 
pervised, seismological observatories in the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. 

The second such 
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emerged in the past few years from a series 
of studies initiated by Jack F. Evernden, a 
seismologist formerly employed by the De- 
partment of Defense and now working at the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. The 
most significant result of this work, which 
has been carried on by groups at several uni- 
versities, was to verify the hypothesis that 
for a given total release of seismic energy, ex- 
plosions were much less efficient at generat- 
ing long-period surface waves than small, 
shallow earthquakes were. Although there 
were indications before 1962 that this was a 
worthwhile line of investigation, the early 
analyses were based on limited data and were 
not pursued to the point where results would 
have had a strong impact on the U.S. posi- 
tion in the test-ban negotiations. Moreover, 
it had been suggested that as the total seis- 
mic energy released became smaller, the dif- 
ferences between explosions and earthquakes 
would tend to diminish to the point where 
they would not be observable. 

It has now been demonstrated that the dif- 
ference persists for the smallest events of 
any interest, and that the average ratio of 
surface-wave magnitude to body-wave mag- 
nitude for explosions is less than the aver- 
age ratio for earthquakes at least as far 
down as a body-wave magnitude of 4, and 
probably lower. For the comparatively small 
number of events that cannot be eliminated 
on the basis of location, depth or surface- 
wave criteria there are other diagnostic 
methods that can be applied to the data. 
These criteria include the relative complex- 
ity of the seismic wave (earthquakes gener- 
ally produce more complex signals than ex- 
plosions do) and the ratio of compressional- 
wave energy to shear-wave energy (earth- 
quakes usually produce larger shear waves 
than explosions do). 

Other research has demonstrated that 
through the use of selsmometer arrays, which 
have the effect of enhancing seismic signals 
with respect to the background noise, it is 
possible to detect both surface waves and 
body waves at distances of thousands of 
miles from events with a body-wave magni- 
tude of 4. 

As a result of these studies it is now known 
that it is possible to build a network of seis- 
mological observatories, located many thou- 
sands of miles from seismic sources of inter- 
est, that will acquire data that can be used 
to identify “virtually all” earthquakes in the 
U.S.S.R. having a body-wave magnitude in 
excess of 4. It also means that in the absence 
of active evasion procedures there would be 
& substantial probability of detecting and 
identifying explosions in the U.S.S.R. with 
yields greater than one or two kilotons. At 
such yields a nuclear-test program would 
have little significance. The significance of 
these conclusions of course depends on the 
meaning of “virtually all.” Some seismologists 
Suggest it means that each year there will be 
as Many as 25 earthquakes in the U.S.S.R. 
with a body-wave magnitude above 4 that 
could not be differentiated from explosions 
on the basis of the seismic data. Others 
believe that the number will be 10 or less, 
These estimates are to be compared with 
the average expected number of unidentified 
events, ranging from 75 to 150 events above 
a body-wave magnitude of 4, that would 
have been anticipated before the surface- 
wave techniques were developed. 

The spread in present and past estimates 
is partly a reflection of natural fluctuations 
in the rate of occurrence of earthquakes, 
Monthly, however, it results from different 
interpretations of the data and different esti- 
mates of the likely outcome of ongoing 
studies. The data themselves are sometimes 
subject to diverse interpretations because 
the great variability in the source mecha- 
nisms and the transmission properties of the 
earth creates a corresponding variability in 
the observations; therefore questions are 
sometimes raised concerning the validity of 
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conclusions based on a particular set of meas- 
urements. Also contributing to the diversity 
in estimates is the fact that there are very 
different views concerning the elaborateness 
of the seismological network that might exist 
at some future time. This uncertainty is 
important because the degree of differenta- 
tion that is possible depends directly on the 
number, distribution and quality of the seis- 
mometer stations providing the raw data. 

The residual number of events that cannot 
be identified on the basis of the seismic data 
would be further reduced by the analysis of 
data supplied by intelligence systems. In 
particular it has been hypothesized that sa- 
tellite photography should be capable of 
providing information that might alleviate 
doubts about specific occurrences. For ex- 
ample, a seismic event might be detected 
and its location determined on the basis of 
seismological data but without there being 
enough information to provide confidence 
that the event was an earthquake. Photog- 
raphy from space might indicate that in the 
area where the event took place there was 
no sign of activity of the kind associated 
with a nuclear test. On the other hand, if 
the photography were to reveal activity such 
as mining, it would not serve to decrease 
suspicion, It is therefore probable that satel- 
lite photography would serve much more to 
reduce suspicions about earthquakes than to 
provide evidence that a prohibited explosion 
had occurred. 

Nevertheless, a country deciding to under- 
take clandestine tests would be constrained 
to do so in away that would not be suscepti- 
ble to observation. The possibility that vio- 
lations might be observed from space would 
thus have the effect of imposing substantial 
restrictions on a potential violator. This 
would tend to deter attempts to carry out 
secret tests. 

On-site inspections have been another om- 
nipresent element in the test-ban dialogue. 
In the beginning there was a generally held 
belief that seismological data would be 
much less useful and inspections more use- 
ful than either are now known to be. By sup- 
plementing information provided by seismic 
instruments and intelligence systems, inspec- 
tions were considered a mechanism that 
would make a substantial contribution to the 
verification process. As a result of the recent 
developments in seismology, inspections 
would apply only to the very small number 
of events that are large enough to be de- 
tected but that produce signals of insufficient 
signal-to-noise ratio to allow the application 
of seismic identification techniques. As usu- 
ally envisioned, inspections would be con- 
ducted after the presentation of ambiguous 
seismic data and under the auspices of an 
international body. They would involve visits 
to the area of origin of seismic events that 
could not be identified after analysis of the 
seismic and intelligence data. The inspection 
area would extend over some several hundred 
square kilometers, an area reflecting the ex- 
pected error in determining the point at 
which the seismic event had occurred. 

The procedure for deciding that a seismic 
event could not be identified, and therefore 
should be subject to an inspection, is not 
easily articulated. As a practical matter it 
would be exceedingly difficult to specify in a 
treaty, in a manner that would be accepta- 
ble to all parties, the data that would need to 
be provided in substantiation of a claim that 
an inspection was necessary. 

The ability of on-site inspections to un- 
cover evidence of clandestine testing, should 
there be such testing, would depend on a 
chain of probabilities: the probability that 
an explosion would be selected as a candidate 
for inspection, the probability that the in- 
spection area would encompass the point of 
detonation and the probability that the in- 
spectors would actually uncover positive evi- 
dence should the inspection area include the 
shot point. The foregoing factors would in 
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turn depend on the quality of the evidence 
on which the inspection decision was based, 
the number of inspections that might be 
conducted in a given time period, the ac- 
curacy of locating the source point of seis- 
mic events, the size of the area covered by 
an inspection, the duration of the inspec- 
tion, the number and training of the inspec- 
tors and the elaborateness of the inspection 
procedures. 

Since a country that had violated the 
treaty would be unlikely to allow access to 
inspectors who might uncover the clandes- 
tine activity, inspections would probably be 
undertaken only in areas where earthquakes 
had actually occurred. Because the seismic 
data would be adequate for identifying large 
earthquakes, inspections would be directed 
toward smaller events that typically would 
produce no ground effects that might be 
found by inspectors. Moreover, Defense De- 
partment experts now say their research has 
indicated that careful planning and execu- 
tion of a clandestine test would proclude the 
existence of surface manifestations that 
might be found by inspectors. Therefore on- 
site inspections could not be expected to turn 
up any evidence of either explosions or 
earthquakes. Finally, if an evader should be 
successful in employing active evasion tech- 
niques, there would be no seismic evidence 
on which a request for an inspection might 
be based. 

If this is the case, do inspections serve 
any purpose even in theory? Yes, according 
to some. The lack of evidence of an explosion 
would supposedly provide a limited amount 
of assurance (skeptics say false assurance) 
that there had been no explosion. In addi- 
tion, the prospect of an on-site inspection 
and the possibility that one might miscalcu- 
late or make a mistake would be at least a 
slight deterrent to a potential violator. 

Whatever the theoretical utility of inspec- 
tions, it is questionable that a treaty that 
provided for meaningful inspections was ever 
a realistic possibility. The Russians have al- 
ways had a negative attitude toward inspec- 
tions on the grounds that they are not 
needed and would be used as a pretext for 
espionage. During periods when the Russians 
did seem willing to consider the possibility 
of some small number of inspections (al- 
legedly for the purpose of diminishing some 
American domestic opposition to a treaty), it 
was not clear that the nature of these in- 
spections was even close to the elaborate pro- 
cedures envisioned by the U.S. 

With the recent advances in seismological 
research, doubts concerning the usefulness 
of inspections have been intensified. To con- 
tinue to maintain that a ban on under- 
ground tests is important but that inspec- 
tions are still necessary implies the accept- 
ance of the following dubious propositions: 
(1) that significant tests might escape the 
various monitoring systems operated by the 
U.S., (2) that inspections would play a sub- 
stantial role in deterring violations or in 
alleviating suspicions that might arise and 
(3) that the Russians would agree to inspec- 
tion procedures of the kind that would be 
required if they were to serve their purpose. 

To put the matter in perspective it should 
be noted that new ground would not be 
broken if the demand for inspections were 
dropped because they were deemed unnec- 
essary. The U.S. is already a party to a series 
of arms-control agreements that contain 
either no provision for inspections or provi- 
sion only for inspections of a kind that 
would yield virtually no assurance in addi- 
tion to the assurance acquired by other 
means. These agreements include the ban on 
nuclear explosions in the atmosphere or 
outer space, the ban on placing nuclear 
weapons in orbit around the earth, on the 
moon or on other celestial bodies, the ban on 
placing weapons of mass destruction on the 
ocean bottom and the ban on nuclear weap- 
ons in the Antarctic. In each case unilateral 
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means are considered adequate to provide 
the necessary confidence that the impact of 
possible undetected violations would be so 
minuscule as to make them not worth wor- 
rying about. 

In effect the data provided by seismological 
and intelligence systems and, to a much less- 
er extent, by on-site inspections would 
serve to reduce the background “noise” 
against which the “signal,” or positive evi- 
dence, of clandestine test activity would be 
detected. This “noise” is a factor that a 
potential violator would take into account in 
making a decision about conducting a clan- 
destine test. Would he assume that his ac- 
tivity would be lost in the “noise,” that it 
would be discounted as a spurious earth- 
quake in the residuum of unidentified seis- 
mic events? Or would he believe that he 
should play a more active role in attempting 
to conceal his tests? 

Since a complete test ban became a serious 
possibility several such active schemes for 
clandestine evasions have been proposed. 
These include the muffling of the explosion 
so that the resulting seismic signals would 
be unlikely to be detected, modification of 
the character of the seismic waves so that 
even though they might be detected they 
would not be characteristic of waves as- 
sociated with explosions, and testing to 
the aftermath of a large earthquake so that 
the explosion signals would be concealed by 
the ground motion caused by the earthquake. 

The muffling of seismic signals might be 
achieved by conducting the tests in an un- 
derground material where a comparatively 
small fraction of the energy of the explosion 
would appear in a propagating seismic wave. 
For example, a 20-kiloton explosion in a dry 
desert alluvial deposit might produce a seis- 
mic signal as small as the one produced by a 
one-kiloton explosion in hard rock. If a 
country were to seek to test in such an allu- 
vial deposit, it would first be confronted by 
the fact that a deposit deep enough and dry 
enough is very uncommon. There Is, in fact, 
reason to believe these deposits do not exist 
in the U.S.S.R. in depths that would allow 
tests of more than one or two kilotons, Since 
dry alluvial deposits, or other dry materials 
that might be useful for the same purpose, 
are usually found in areas that are relatively 
free of clouds and lacking in human activity, 
any attempt to conduct clandestine tests in 
these circumstances would be particularly 
vulnerable to observation from space. Fur- 
ther restrictions arise from the fact that the 
alluvium must be deep enough not only to 
contain the immediate effects of the ex- 
plosion but also to make it possible to set 
off the explosion at a depth that would not 
leave a collapse crater. This is an indirect 
effect in which the cavity produced by the 
nuclear explosion fills with material from 
above. The result is a propagating void that 
ultimately appears at the surface as a char- 
acteristic subsidence crater. Such craters 
are common at the U.S. testing ground in 
Nevada. If such a crater were to be observed 
from space, it would be telltale evidence of 
a nuclear explosion. 

A more elaborate muffling technique calls 
for detonating the nuclear device in a spher- 
ical cavity. It is predicted that with a cav- 
ity of the right size the seismic signal would 
be about 100 times weaker than it would 
be without the cavity. The diameter of the 
required cavity increases with the cube root 
of the explosive yield. A 10-kiloton explosion 
would call for a cavity 300 feet in diameter 
3,000 feet below the surface. It is question- 
able whether the cost of excavating such a 
cavity would be commensurate with the 
gains that might be made from a clandes- 
tine nuclear test conducted in it. 

For a time it seemed that such muffling, 
or decoupling, schemes had fallen out of 
the domain of plausible evasion possibili- 
ties. In recent Congressional testimony, 
however, decoupling was resurrected by De- 
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fense Department experts, who implied that 
decoupled detonations with yields of 50 to 
100 kilotons were feasible and could be car- 
ried out at costs that were within reason- 
able bounds. The assertion raised the ques- 
tion of why, if the possibility of decoupling 
was considered to be significant enough to 
bring up, there had been only one small 
experiment to check out the predictions. 
This test had involved a 300-ton shot in a 
cavity created by a 5,000-ton nuclear ex- 
plosion in a salt deposit in Mississippi. Be- 
cause the observed decoupling was less by 
a factor of two than had been forecast, and 
because there are serious questions con- 
cerning the validity of extrapolating the 
results of this experiment from a yield of 
300 tons to one of 50,000 or 100,000 tons, 
it would seem important to have conducted 
experiments with much larger explosions. 
The willingness to extrapolate results here 
(where the extrapolated conclusion is con- 
sistent with the desires of many Defense 
Department experts to avoid a complete ban 
on nuclear-weapons tests) conflicts with the 
Defense Department’s usual position on nu- 
clear-weapons development. For example, 
the five-megaton Cannikin test conducted 
on Amchitka in November was supposed to 
be necessary because it was not possible to 
base conclusions on data obtained from a 
one-megaton explosion. 

At various times it has been suggested 
that a series of nuclear detonations, appro- 
priately located and timed, would produce 
& composite seismic signal that was more 
typical of earthquakes than explosions. Al- 
though this procedure might generate waves 
that in some respects were similar to waves 
made by earthquakes, it would be difficult 
for a treaty violator to be confident that 
the similarity was sufficient to avoid cre- 
ating suspicion. 

A violator might also try to conceal illicit 
test activity by setting off an explosion 
almost immediately after an earthquake. If 
this were done properly, the seismic signals 
associated with the explosion would be 
masked by those generated by the earth- 
quake. One disadvantage of testing in this 
fashion would be the need to maintain the 
nuclear device and the apparatus associ- 
ated with the experiment in a constant state 
of readiness for a period that would range 
from months to years, depending on the 
size of the test detonation. It would also 
be necessary to determine rather quickly 
that the earthquake was suitable for pur- 
poses of masking. That would require an 
interconnected network of seismometers 
from which data would be fed to a com- 
puter. The computer would immediately 
calculate the location and size of the earth- 
quake, and it would give a “go” signal when 
the earthquake met the preset conditions. 
As with other imagined evasion techniques, 
the practicality of this method would de- 
pend on how badly a country wanted to 
test, on the size of the test and on how the 
country evaluated its chances of being 
caught. 

The usefulness of on-site inspections in 
deterring such efforts would be contingent 
on procedures that had been established for 
submitting requests to conduct an inspec- 
tion. If it were necessary to base the request 
on specific kinds of seismic data indicating 
that an unidentified event had occurred, 
there would be much less deterrent value 
than if it were possible to base the request 
on unrevealed intelligence information with 
only scant reference to publicly available 
seismic data. 

Scoville notes that an easy, although sel- 
dom discussed, way for a country to cheat 
a weapons-test ban would be for it to mount 
a program of setting off nuclear devices for 
peaceful purposes, such as the U.S. Plow- 
share program. One part of Plowshare is the 
development of nuclear explosive devices for 
use in nonmilitary projects. Since these de- 
vices are in many ways identical with 
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weapons, it would be virtually impossible to 
determine the kind of development activity 
being undertaken without being given ac- 
cess to the experimental apparatus. Such 
access is not likely to be granted by either 
the Russians or ourselves. Therefore if there 
is going to be a complete ban on nuclear- 
weapons tests, it will be necessary either to 
live with the possibility of some weapons 
development under the shelter of Plowshare- 
like programs or to forgo the yet to be estab- 
lished economic benefits of this type of 
activity. 

A further consideration affecting a coun- 
try’s assurance that it could detect clan- 
destine tests (or evade detection) is the pos- 
sibility that there might be a mistake or an 
accident in such a test. An unexpected col- 
lapse crater or the venting of radioactive 
debris could lead to the discovery of pro- 
hibited activities. There is a significant 
chance of unintentional venting and a sig- 
nificant probability that such venting, if it 
occurs, will be detected. In the past radio- 
active debris has been unintentionally 
emitted from underground explosions con- 
ducted by both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
The possibility of such accidents would tend 
to deter violations. 

A useful device for summarizing the con- 
cepts that enter into evaluations of the 
likelihood of detecting clandestine test ac- 
tivity or of escaping detection is represented 
by the graph on the opposite page. (Illustra- 
tions not furnished in the Recorp.) The ab- 
scissa represents the product of the annual 
number of tests and their average yield; for 
instance, a value of 10 could mean 10 tests 
with an average yield of one kiloton or two 
tests with an average yield of five kilotons. 
The ordinate is a measure of the confidence 
that a test or series of tests with the specified 
yleld-number product would be detected. 

The “deterrence” curve represents the sit- 
uation as it might be viewed by a country 
undertaking a clandestine test program. The 
“assurance” curve represents the situation 
as it might be perceived by countries con- 
cerned about their ability to detect viola- 
tions by others. The deterrence curve iñ- 
variably lies to the left of the assurance 
curve because the country concerned about 
violations by others will, in comparison with 
the evaluations of the potential violator who 
presumably places a high premium on not 
being caught, tend to underestimate the 
chances of a violation’s being detected. 

For example, the great variability in seismic 
data may cause a violator to “play it safe.” 
He would assume, as actually happens, that 
his explosions would produce at some obser- 
vation points seismic signals substantially 
greater than the signals suggested by the 
averages implied by the curves in the top il- 
lustration on the opposite page. (Illustration 
not furnished in the Recorp.) The violator 
would have to conservatively evaluate his 
chances of being observed from space or hay- 
ing an accident that resulted in the venting 
of radioactive debris. On the other hand, 
countries seeking assurance might well as- 
sume that explosions would produce seismic 
signals of an average size implied by the aver- 
age curve, that the violator would make sure 
that there was no substantial deviation from 
the average, that there would be no basis for 
counting on anomalously large signals to re- 
veal a clandestine test, and that the test 
would be conducted in a manner so as not 
to produce a collapse crater or other evidence 
that might be collected by intelligence sys- 
tems, 

Such curves or their conceptual equivalent 
are an aid in evaluating the risks associated 
with a nuclear-test ban even though they are 
necessarily imprecise because of the large 
number of intangibles and uncertainties they 
encompass. The inability of anyone to de- 
velop more quantitative estimates has caused 
consternation among presidents, members of 
Congress and interested citizens. Adding to 
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the uncertainty is the fact that the detection 
of clandestine tests must be considered an in- 
tegral part of the broader question of how 
significant undetected violations would ac- 
tually be. 

It is fortunate that the recent advances 
in verification technology have simplified the 
issue. Many informed observers now conclude 
that the U.S. need no longer be concerned 
about developments that might result from 
clandestine nuclear-test activities, since such 
developments would not affect the strategic 
position of the U.S. with respect to its adver- 
saries. It is thus possible to focus on the role 
of any nuclear tests at the present juncture 
of the arms-development cycle. 

In discussing nuclear testing it is necessary 
to consider giobal questions, including what 
the intentions of adversaries are, how nuclear 
testing would infiuence the probability of a 
nuclear war's starting and what effect nuclear 
testing would have on the outcome of the 
war if it should start. It is clear that such 
complex questions cannot be answered con- 
clusively, but certain facts, opinions and 
speculations can be stated, and inferences 
can be drawn from them. 

The public record contains very few details 
of the U.S, nuclear-weapons program. Infor- 
mation about what goes on in the U.S.S.R. is 
even scantier, Nevertheless, it is possible to 
get an idea of both the objectives and the 
costs of U.S. activities from official testimony 
before committees of Congress and from 
committee reports based on that testimony. 
From these sources it appears that during 
each of the past six years the U.S. has spent 
approximately $450 million on the develop- 
ment and testing of nuclear weapons. The ob- 
jectives are to develop weapons that have 
greater explosive yield for a fixed weight, to 
develop weapons in which certain nuclear 
effects are either increased or decreased with 
respect to other effects, to verify that the 
performance of existing weapons does not 
decline with the passage of time and to gain 
confidence in safety against accidental nu- 
clear detonations. Some nuclear explosions 
are used as sources of radiation and blast in 
experiments to determine their effects on 
weapons systems ahd their components. 

Nuclear detonations for these purposes can 
be justified to some extent on the grounds 
that in the long run they will make it pos- 
sible to save money. For example, it may be 
that a missile warhead with a certain explo- 
sive power and a specified weight could be 
developed only through nuclear testing. If 
tests were not allowed, the same destructive 
power would have to be put into, say, three 
missiles instead of two, thus preventing a 
saving in the cost of producing a given 
amount of damage, 

Similarly, there could be uncertainties 
about the performance of stockpiled weapons 
or the effect of nuclear explosions on mili- 
tary hardware that could be resolved only by 
subjecting the hardware to the effects of a 
nuclear explosion. If such uncertainties 
could not be eliminated by nuclear tests, it 
would be necessary to eliminate them 
through the more costly route of conserva- 
tive design. In “National Security and the 
Nuclear-Test Ban,” an article that appeared 
in the October 1964 issue of Scientific Ameri- 
can, Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York 
addressed the uncertainty question at some 
length. They pointed out that whatever un- 
certainties might be resolved by nuclear test- 
ing would be very small compared with those 
that abound in military planning. The fact 
that some of these uncertainties might be 
removed by nuclear tests would, in their 
view, “contribute virtually nothing more to 
management of the real military and politi- 
cal problems, even though it would produce 
neater graphs.” 

Some have argued that nuclear testing 
must continue because of the possibility of 
surprise findings: either findings that lead 
to important new developments or, what is 
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more likely, findings that expose a problem 
where none had been expected. Others argue 
that tests are necessary to help ensure that 
the Russians do not acquire knowledge not 
in the possession of American experts. It is 
of course not possible to demonstrate that 
surprise result will not be obtained. Nor is 
it possible to prove that the Russians do not 
know things of which American experts are 
unaware. As for the likelihood of there being 
a@ surprise of the kind that suggests a new 
line of weapons, one may take note of York’s 
belief that the rapid technological advances 
of recent decades are neither typical of the 
past nor predictive of the future. 

It is sometimes suggested that the U.S. 
could not forgo testing as long as China or 
France was continuing its tests. This conten- 
tion has little validity. For the indefinite 
future whatever dangers might arise from 
the fact of Chinese or French nuclear-weap- 
ons developments are most unlikely to be 
ameliorated by the products of U.S. tests, 
Such dangers must be countered by other 
means. 

More generally, the need for continued 
testing should be considered in the light of 
the fact that in this 27th year of the nuclear 
age some thousands of nuclear weapons of 
proved design are fully deployed. No fore- 
seeable weapons developments based on fur- 
ther nuclear tests, conducted either openly 
in the absence of a complete test ban or 
clandestinely in the presence of one, would 
affect the ability of either the US. or the 
U.S.S.R. to deliver a substantial portion of 
its strategic stockpile to an opponent’s cities. 
McGeorge Bundy has remarked on the im- 
plications of even a small fraction of these 
weapons being detonated over urban targets: 
“In the real world of real political leaders— 
whether here or in the Soviet Union—a deci- 
sion that would bring even one hydrogen 
bomb on one city of one’s own country would 
be recognized in advance as a catastrophic 
blunder; 10 bombs on 10 cities would be a 
disaster beyond history, and 100 bombs on 
100 cities unthinkable.” 

In brief, the advanced status of nuclear- 
weapons development, the existence of very 
large weapons stockpiles and the deterrent 
value of the ability to destroy even one city 
suggest that neither the continuation of 
nuclear-weapons tests nor the cessation ol 
such tests will affect the strategic position 
of one superpower with respect to the other. 
If this is the case, it should mean that con- 
tinued testing need not necessarily be a 
source of international tension and a motive 
force in the arms race. 

Yet in spite of the decline of the substan- 
tive importance of nuclear tests, testing has 
developed a life of its own and, as was evident 
in the Cannikin episode, does exacerbate in- 
ternational discord. If only because there are 
such strong feelings concerning the need for 
either an indefinite continuation of testing 
or its elimination, the matter retains a large 
symbolic importance. Accordingly there is 
much to be said for a treaty that removes 
nuclear testing as an issue that obscures the 
real problem: how to avoid nuclear war. 

The ban on atmospheric testing grew out 
of the fears generated by the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962 and the increasing radiation 
levels caused by fallout. The superficial rea- 
son the treaty did not encompass under- 
ground tests was the inability of the signa- 
tories to reach agreement on verification pro- 
cedures. Underlying the omission of such tests 
was the opposition of persons in and out of 
the U.S. Government who believed it was 
essential that this country continue its test 
activities. At the same time the importance 
of a prohibition on underground tests was 
recognized in the preamble of the Limited 
Test-Ban Treaty of 1963 and later in the Non- 
proliferation Treaty of 1970, both of which 
incorporated a commitment to continue 
negotiations toward a ban on all nuclear- 
weapons tests, 
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Not only has little been done to fulfill 
this commitment but also it is debatable 
that the atmospheric ban has had much ef- 
fect on the development of nuclear weapons. 
In order to secure the endorsement of the 
US. Joint Chiefs of Staff for the Limited 
Test-Ban Treaty the Kennedy Administra- 
tion agreed to implement a program of safe- 
guards that included “the conduct of com- 
prehensive, aggressive and continued 
nuclear-test programs designed to add to 
our knowledge and improve our weapons 
in all areas of significance to our military 
posture for the future.” This was to counter 
the Joint Chiefs’ concern that the treaty 
might presage a “euphoria in the West which 
will eventually reduce our vigilance and 
willingness of our country and of our allies 
to expend continued efforts on our collective 
security.” The result of these safeguards has 
been what many believe is a nuclear- 
weapons development effort that is indis- 
tinguishable in scope—if it is not even 
larger—from the one that had been under 
way before the treaty. 

Since 1963 there has been little serious 
discussion of extending the Limited Test- 
Ban Treaty to include underground tests. 
The ostensible obstacle remains: the 
U.S.S.R. continues to maintain that on-site 
inspections are not needed; the U.S. asserts 
the contrary. The verification issue is still 
& pretext for not achieving agreement. As 
the foregoing discussion suggests, however, 
the plausibility of the pretext has dwindled 
to the vanishing point. 

The failure to prohibit underground tests 
plays into the hands of those in the non- 
nuclear nations who press for the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear forces; it tends to reinforce 
the contention that the statements of the 
superpowers are not matched by actions, and 
it undermines the credibility of the U.S. 
Government, which has maintained for more 
than a decade that unresolved verification 
problems are the obstacle to a ban on under- 
ground tests. 

The attainment of a treaty banning un- 
derground tests would demonstrate to the 
non-nuclear countries that the major nu- 
clear powers would accept substantial re- 
strictions on their own nuclear activities, a 
demonstration that would strengthen argu- 
ments against the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons by other countries. As a result of 
its symbolic value, a cessation of under- 
ground testing, particularly in the absence 
of a major agreement at the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks, would more than any other 
likely step signify an almost irrevocable com- 
mitment to seek security through arms- 
control agreements rather than through the 
never ending cycle of weapons and counter- 
weapons that has characterized the period 
since World War II. 


MORE OF THE GOOD THINGS 
ABOUT NEW YORK 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month I had occasion to read into the 
Record a newspaper article which called 
attention to a few of the pleasant, hu- 
manizing features of New York City. This 
great metropolis has for years been the 
favorite target of a host of authors and 
journalists. 

It is most refreshing to note that more 
and more people—some residents of New 
York, others mere visitors—have decided 
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to strike back at these prophets of doom 
and to recount the many wonders of New 
York City. 

New York Magazine recently pub- 
lished just such a delightful article by 
Bruce Kovner. Mr. Kovner manages to 
put all the criticism of New York in true 
perspective by having his readers look 
at the other side. He points to such dis- 
tinctive New York traits as the growing 
number of multicolor adventure play- 
grounds, minority television programs 
and theater, and on-the-street gourmet 
food stands—to mention only three of 
the many described by Mr. Koyner. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this fine article 
in the Recorp. It is appropriately titled 
“101 Signs That the City Isn’t Dying.” 

The article follows: 

Tue 101 Sicns THAT THE Crry Is Nor Dy1ne 
(By Bruce Kovner) 


A backlash of good news seems to be upon 
us. Kind words about the city are cropping 
up all over, Certain New Yorkers we know 
may have to stop congratulating themselves 
on their survival as the fittest Just because 
they live within city limits, 

There will always be complainers, of 
course—people who vaunt their pioneer in- 
genuity in getting from home to office. But 
we forgive them. With all that’s going on in 
New York, it’s possible to overlook signs of 
life and growth. Where else, for example, 
would an expenditure of $1.9 billion for a 
sewage treatment program go unremarked? 
Or a new $35-million ocean liner terminal 
look like business as usual? 

We decided to do a little pleasant calcu- 
lating of our own, to take a look around 
town for signs of change and vitality in New 
York to counterpoint those death knells that 
someone is always ready to ring. It didn’t 
take us long to find more than a hundred 
reassurances, large and small, that New York 
is, if not yet in the pink of health, at least 
constantly renewing itself. (Obviously, the 
accomplished nay-sayer can find something 
amiss in nearly all our citations. But just 
because he doesn’t have a rose garden is no 
reason to slight elegant new Green Acre 
Park.) 

So here’s our idiosyncratic list of urban 
encouragements. We could easily have come 
up with 1,001, We stopped at 101. Go on, if 
you like, 

1. Every day is Arbor Day. A mighty feat 
in the asphalt canyons: New York City is 
planting more than 8,000 trees a year, twice 
the figure of five years ago; 2,000 trees are 
paid for by private organizations, the rest by 
the city. 

2. Creme de la creme, Baskin-Robbins, an 
ice cream chain now owned by United Fruit 
Company, has been expanding madly. Six 
new stores opened in Manhattan in 1971, and 
there are another twelve scheduled to open 
in 1972. Grand Central Station has just got- 
ten a Baskin-Robbins parlor of its own, and 
there are another 34 parlors in the four other 
boroughs, 

3. Upward mobility, The New York Bicycle 
Racing Association, a predominantly black 
racing club, has grown from one bike shared 
by 400 kids (in 1966) to some 40 bikes and 
1,500 kids (in 1971). Steven Rockefeller do- 
nated 25 racing bikes; the Union Theological 
Seminary has paid for others. The Associa- 
tion uses the attraction and discipline of 
bicycle racing as well as special guidance 
programs to help black kids cope with per- 
sonal and school problems. Though woefully 
underfinanced, it's still growing. 

4. Ay! Que Triste Estoy! Now you can 
weep in Spanish. Since July, Channel 9 has 
been giving us Nino, a Spanish soap opera 
made in Argentina. There are 264 chapters, 
so there’s still time to catch most of it. 
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5. Fast tracks, Remember trains? They're 
coming back. Now there's hourly service from 
New York to Washington, just as there was 
in 1937, and there are now 11 trains daily to 
Boston—an increase of two over last year. 
More suburban stop have been added (e.g, 
Rye and the new Metropark in New Jersey) 
and trip times have been shaved a little. Two 
of the New York/Washington Metroliners are 
nonstop, and the trip takes only two hours 
and 50 minutes; you can’t do much better 
than that by air these days. 

6. Adventure playgrounds. The city con- 
tinues to build small parks with ropes to 
swing from, waterfalls to got wet in, and un- 
usual things to crawl through. The most re- 
cent adventure is at 139th Street and Lenox 
Avenue, where © gift from the Reader’s Digest 
made possible a park with a regulation-size 
basketball court, seating for 500 spectators, 
Splash areas for cooling off in warm weather, 
built-in chess and checker boards, and spe- 
cial lights for night-time use of the park. 
There is also a 90-by-14-foot mural painted 
by neighborhood children. 

7. The new sound of music. The New York 
Philharmonic is a vastly improved orchestra 
under Plerre Boulez—both in sound and in 
adventurous programming. Among the Bou- 
lez innovations, all designed to make sym- 
phony-going a part of today’s world: pre- 
concert recitals with commentary; concerts 
of new music at Joe Papp’s Public Theater 
with lots of post-concert rap, taking the or- 
chestra out of its archaic white tie and into 
something more nearly resembling clothes. 

8. Remember the Brooklyn, Now in private 
hands, the Brooklyn Navy Yard is showing a 
great deal of life. Twenty-three companies 
have leased space and Seatrain Corporation 
is building the largest tankers in the Ameri- 
can fleet there. 

9. More day care centers. In 1971, the 
number of the city’s day care facilities near- 
ly doubled, to 270 centers caring for 15,700 
kids, In the next two years, another 243 
centers will open. Call 433-2960 for location 
and eligibility information. 

10. Finger-lickin’ good. There may be bleak 
days ahead for knife-and-fork manufac- 
turers, considering the number of places 
around town where you can get a wide va- 
riety of hand-held food. Think past the 
pizza slice and the hot dog; the range in- 
cludes Japanese sushi, various kinds of Chi- 
nese dumplings filled with anything from 
soup to nuts, Greek souvlaki and gyros (vari- 
ous sauces on the lamb) and, of course, the 
omnipresent knish in its many guises. 

11. Work now, play later. La Guardia Com- 
munity College, which opened last fall, is 
the first in the City University complex to 
concentrate on work/study programs, The 
550 students attend school for five 13-week 
terms, and work for three terms. The school 
actively places students in study-related jobs 
in the area, Temporary quarters: 31-10 
Thomson Avenue, Long Island City, Queens. 

12, Myerson's marauders. It’s the law now; 
stores doing more than $2 million in retail 
sales must display unit pricing on most 
goods. Food stores must now display dating 
on dairy and bakery products (among oth- 
ers) that don’t require a cryptographer to 
decipher, These are among the breaks the 
consumer is now getting In New York, and if 
the consumer still has something to beef 
about, complaining has also been simplified. 
The Department of Consumer Affairs will lis- 
ten to you 24 hours a day on 964-7777, and 
there are local Neighborhood Complaint 
Centers now in East and Central Harlem, 
the Lower East Side and Forest Hills. 

13. Take a deep breath. Some day it’s hard 
to believe, but New York’s air improved last 
year. As measured by the city’s Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, there were 61 
days rated “good” as opposed to zero days 
in 69 and "70; 198 were rated “acceptable,” 
against 86 in 1970; the number of “unsatis- 
factory” and “unhealthy” days last year 
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dropped accordingly. Much of this improve- 
ment has been in the sulfur-dioxide-level 
controls imposed on Con Ed and industrial 
polluters. Of course, improvements still have 
to be made in controlling hydrocarbon and 
particulate levels. 

14. Child centered theater. Opened in Jan- 
uary, 1971, on an experimental basis, the 
Children’s Theater at City Center is now 
running year round, offering five shows a 
week for children of different ages (131 W. 
55th St., JU 6-2828). 

15. Up from H. Since November, 1970, the 
city has opened 21 methadone clinics, treat- 
ing 2,500 drug addicts. By the end of 1972, 
the program will be expanded to four times 
that number. 

16. Town Hall tonight. After years of de- 
cline, Town Hall has begun to show signs of 
life. In the spring of 1971 Jerold Ross took 
over as director. Since then, Town Hall has 
started a Great Artists serles, jazz concerts, 
and, for the midtown worker waiting out the 
rush hour, early-evening “interludes” of 
dance, jazz, classical music or rock. They're 
every Wednesday, 5:45 to 6:45. 

17. Care close to home. New York’s Health 
and Hospitals Corporation has started a se- 
ries of neighborhood family care centers all 
over the city to supplement the outpatient 
services of the city hospitals and provide 
clinical care in areas where services are other- 
wise short. The first, the Sydenham Center 
at 215 W. 125th St., opened last October. Two 
more are being built in the Bronx, and 
others are on the board for Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. Each center will have over 50 
people on its staff and will provide general 
and preventive health care as well as dental, 
optometric, psychiatric and other services. 

18. Greasy spoons. Now you can find out 
which of your favorite restaurants is as dirty 
as you fondly suspected. Read about rats, 
grease-encrusted stoves, ice cream freezers 
being used for fish storage, rusty refrigera- 
tors and improperly functioning dishwash- 
ers. The city’s Health Services Administration 
(and most of the city’s newspapers) now 
publish the lists which describe the violations 
in lurid detail, and, even better, follow up 
with reports on whether or not these viola- 
tions have been corrected. 

19. Air space. A completely new $200-mil- 
lion passenger terminal is nearing comple- 
tion at Newark Airport. A new runway is 
now open, and the rest will be done within 
18 months. The passenger capacity of the air- 
port will be nearly tripled and there will 
be fancy devices like moving sidewalks to 
reduce the wear and tear on passengers. 

20. Thespians of the thoroughfares. New 
York City now has more than 20 street- 
theater companies which bring dramatic 
works to the streets during the summer 
months and to Lincoln Center at Christmas- 
time. There is the Puerto Rican Traveling 
Theater, the Afro-American Folklore Troupe, 
the Soul and Latin Theater, and the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Theater, among others. The city’s 
Department of Cultural Affairs sponsors the 


groups. 

21. Lights, camera. Otto Preminger says 
that New York is the easiest city in the coun- 
try in which to shoot movies, and the movie 
and television companies are proving it by 
coming to New York in greater and greater 
numbers, Last year, in spite of labor dif- 
ficulties which stopped filming for several 
months, 41 films were shot here. In 1971 you 
could have watched the filming of The God- 
father, The French Connection and The Gang 
That Couldn’t Shoot Straight, among others; 
this year watch such movies in the making 
as Come Back Charleston Blue, Heartbreak 
Kid and Hard Feelings. 

22. Little red schoolhouses, Haaren High 
School, at 899 Tenth Avenue, has divided it- 
self into 14 mini-schools, with from 50 to 500 
students in each. The project is designed to 
break down the impersonality of big schools 
and crowded classrooms; in the Haaren ex- 
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periment, students have a hand in planning 
their own curriculum, which includes courses 
in aerospace, automotive training, business 
and performing arts. 

23. Penny wise, pound foolish. When you 
are down to your last seven cents, tired and 
Lungry in New York, you can still get your 
fill at the Penny Candy Store (183 W. 10th 
St., at Sheridan Square). The store has more 
than 100 varieties of the kind of candy you 
used to get sick on when you were a kid: 
licorice whips, Mary Janes, spearmint leaves, 
jordan almonds, chocolate babies, Tootsie 
Rolls, candy bananas, Turkish Taffy, and 
more. The Store is in a tiny space (it used to 
be an open alley between buildings), about 
4 feet wide and 12 feet deep. 

24, Break for bikes. Bike racks are going up 
all over the city; Bloomingdale’s, Bonwit’s, 
McGraw-Hill, McCann-Erickson, Trans-Lux 
Movie Theater, and the Manhattan School of 
Music, to name a few, Even the Plaza has a 
new bike rack. There are special park closings 
for bicycles, and new bicycle paths, but bi- 
cycle proponents have yet to win approval 
for bicycle lanes on city streets. 

25. Run of the mill. A little over a year ago, 
Burlington Industries opened a full scale 
working exhibit of a modern textile mill 
(54th St. and 6th Ave.) which is attracting 
more visitors than either the New York Stock 
Exchange or the U.N. You don’t have to move 
& muscle since a moving sidewalk takes you 
through it all. 

26. Best beds. Even with all these signs of 
life, people get sick sometimes. The city 1s 
now building six new major hospital facili- 
ties, in addition to the expansion at Belle- 
vue; the New Lincoln Hospital (950 beds); 
Woodhull (650 beds); North Central Bronx 
(412 beds); Metropolitan (a 14-story 250-bed 
unit largely for psychiatric care); New 
Gouverneur (200 bed) and Seaview (312 beds 
for long-term-care patients). New Lincoln 
and Woodhull will also have teaching facili- 
ties. 

27. A treat, a tweet. Next spring, the Bronx 
Zoo will open its largest natural habitat ex- 
hibit, “The World of Birds.” The two-story 
structure will not have conventional cages; 
all 28 exhibits will be either glassed-in or en- 
tirely open and there will be a large rain 
forest for the birds which visitors will be able 
to walk through at two levels. 

28, The commuter computer. Automobile 
traffic along Northern, Jamaica and Queens 
Boulevard is now controlled by a central 
computer that actually works. It measures 
volume and speed of auto traffic and adjusts 
signals accordingly. Traffic speed and yolume 
have been increased by the system. 

29. Rebirth at the Brooklyn Museum. In 
November of 1969, the Brooklyn Museum 
announced that it was closing down its art 
school because of big deficits and lack of 
community interest. The students and teach- 
ers had other ideas, however, and convinced 
the Museum to keep the school open. A new 
director, Jolyon Hofsted, a ceramics teacher, 
was installed. Since then, the school has in- 
creased its course offerings by more than a 
third (to more than 100), established special 
programs for high school students, added 
faculty and cut class size. Now there’s a 
budget surplus, and the school is now looking 
for larger facilities. 

30. The business of art. The Association for 
a Better New York (a group of Manhattan 
businessmen) has donated six large sculp- 
tures to the city, to be placed outside and 
moved periodically to different locations 
around town, Curved Cube by William Cro- 
vello went into place in front of the Time- 
Life Building on January 20. The other five 
will be up probably by the middle of Febru- 
ary. Locations: 24th Street and Fifth Ave., 
The Brooklyn Museum, Times Square, 54th 
St. and Park Ave., 91st St. and Broadway. 

31. The bogey men. New York is a city of 
almost compulsive moviegoers, and to satisfy 
cravings for old classics and other cinematic 
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tastes, repertory film theaters have begun 
appearing all over the city. In addition to 
the old stand-bys, the Thalia and the Elgin 
theaters, there are now the Bijou, the Gar- 
rick, the St. Marks, the Olympia, and the 
Theater 80 St Marks. And classics are re- 
appearing occasionally in first-run movie 
houses, drawing crowds when new films can’t. 

32. Hedging the easy life. Last year, city 
gamblers bet about $30 million on the state 
lottery’s longshot road to riches. This year, 
with the introduction of the 50-cent lottery, 
ticket sales are running way ahead of the old 
dollar lottery. Last year’s big winners in the 
city—two families from Middle Village, 
Queens—split $25,000 a year for the rest of 
their lives. 

33, Glass with class. Last October, Green- 
wich Village dedicated its Patchwork Plaza 
in Washington Square, a 1,600-square-foot 
area of 700 individually made mosaic designs 
of Venetian glass and etchings in cement. The 
New York City Community Art Workshop is 
ready to help businesses and communities 
carry out similar projects, 

34, Fast track to the cleaners. Now you can 
lose your money in any one of 42 local Off- 
Track Betting parlors. By the end of 1972, an- 
other 60 are planned. 

35. Quick, who am I? Red Tape Depart- 
ment: it no longer takes two months to get 
a copy of your birth certificate. A new com- 
puterized system handles most requests with- 
in 48 hours. Call 247-0130, 

36, A square deal for fish and people. Water 
pollution is still pretty bad, but getting less 
so, New York is now building or upgrading 14 
Sewage-treatment plants at a cost of over $1.9 
billion, When the project is completed—1976 
is the target date—New York will be the first 
city on the Hudson with fully treated sewage. 
When New Jersey gets into line, some now- 
polluted beaches at Coney Island and Staten 
Island could be open for swimming again. 

37. Tough but oh so gentele, Goeran Gen- 
tele has already made his impact felt at the 
Metropolitan Opera, although he doesn’t offi- 
cially take over from Rudolf Bing until Sep- 
tember. His opening-night Carmen will be 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein and directed 
by Gentele himself; he says he conceives the 
sappy hero, Don José, as a real killer. Gen- 
tele’s immediate plans include bringing more 
students into the house, in a serles of “look- 
ins” that will show the kids what goes on 
backstage at an opera. “Poison their minds 
en he says, “and they'll love opera for 
life.’ 

38. Andrew would approve. It’s hard to 
believe, considering the activity at Carnegie 
Hall these nights, that the building was once 
slated for demolition (as recently as 1960, 
in fact). Bookings are up, beyond what they 
were before the Lincoln Center was built, 
and the Carnegie Hall Corporation sponsors 
all kinds of musical events on its own: visit- 
ing symphony orchestras, jazz and hard-core 
new music, singers’ series, etc. Furthermore, 
as part of the international Jeunesee Musi- 
cale movement, Carnegie regularly sponsors 
concerts by young artists on the way up. 

39. And so would Abe. Lincoln Center, too, 
does a lot more than merely rent out halls. 
Its educational program sends out perform- 
ing groups to public schools all over the 
Northeast, and other school groups are 
brought in for concerts, operas and plays 
at the auditoriums in the Center. 

40, Welcome wagons. The variety of food 
and merchandise you can find on pushcarts 
around town is staggering: not just hot dogs, 
but all kinds of exotic foreign foods suitable 
for curbside eating, handmade candles, 
clothing and more. Last summer half a dozen 
vendors wheeled into Lincoln Center Plaza to 
create an impromptu outdoor restaurant, 
and the idea is catching on all over. 

41. Free for all. Open admissions have been 
in effect at the City University for over a 
year, and thousands of students, who could 
not otherwise have attended college, benefit, 
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Freshman enrollment has doubled, from 
19,500 in 1969 to nearly 38,000 last year. 
Rockefeller’s new budget, however, threatens 
to kill the program by inadequate support, 

42. The expensive spread. Since it began 
operations six months ago, Interbaco Man- 
hattan Corporation has been spreading good 
Fench bread all over town. It is now avail- 
able in many French restaurants in the city, 
as well as Bloomingdale’s, Macy’s, Charles & 
Co., D’Agostino’s, and other stores, 

43. Parks-on-wheels. In 1971, the Parks 
Department introduced 24 special-purpose 
vehicles, including a zoomobile (live ani- 
mals), a puppet-mobile (with full stage and 
show), a sportsmobile (with, among other 
things, a trampoline), and an arts and 
crafts mobile. These vehicles, touring the 
city during the summer, bring their wares to 
about 75,000 kids per month. 

44. Wet and wonderful. The two tunnels 
supplying New Yorkers with all their drink- 
ing water are very old, strained to capacity, 
and have never been shut down for repairs. 
So the city decided to build a third tunnel, 
to avoid the possibility of a major catas- 
trophe. It was started in January of 1970, 
and the first stage will be finished in 1977. 
The entire project, extending over a decade, 
will cost $1 billion. 

45. Puck power. It’s becoming as big as 
Little League Baseball: ice hockey competi- 
tion for boys five to nineteen. Since its 
founding in 1965, the Greater New York City 
Ice Hockey League has grown from 60 boys 
to more than 1,500. There are 46 teams in 
five divisions (beginning with the ‘“Mos- 
quitoes,” ages 5 to 8), training clinics for 
boys not on the teams, and all-stars who 
travel to New England and Canada for their 
games. 

46. You, too, on the tube. In July, 1971, 
the two cable television companies in New 
York City began to make available, free to 
all comers, “public access” television chan- 
nels on their cable TV lines. Anyone can get 
free time, and Open Channel (49 E. 86th St.), 
a foundation-funded group, will help you 
produce your program. About 25 hours per 
week of public-access programming is now 
available on each of the two cable systems. 

47. The five-foot shelf grows longer. Even 
as the New York Public Library struggles 
to keep its main building and research col- 
lection open (they are privately financed), 
new branches are cropping up around town. 
The branch system is financed by the state 
and city, and by fines, which amount to 
more than $600,000 a year. The Mid-Man- 
hattan Library at 8 E. 40th St. opened a year 
or so ago; it accommodates 1,033 readers and 
has 350,000 books and the largest collection 
of open-shelved periodicals in the city. 

48. The Upper West Side story. Twenty 
blocks, between Central Park West and Am- 
sterdam Avenue from 87th to 97th Streets, are 
rapidly returning to the ranks of prime real 
estate. Private money, plus $63 million from 
Federal, state and city government, has gone 
into renewal in the area—new housing, and 
brownstones restored to better-than-pristine 
state. By the end of 1972 there will be more 
trees, new sidewalks, gaslights, and shopping 
and play areas. 

49. Hot cuisine. Szechuan cooking, a 
spicier variety of Chinese food, from China’s 
western provinces, has caught on and 
Szechuan-style restaurants are appearing all 
over. Among them: Szechuan Gardens, 40 
Bowery, off Canal. 

50. Soho, ho! The growth of SoHo (the 
area just south of Houston Street between 
Sixth Avenue and the Bowery) as an artists’ 
colony continues apace. Four new galleries 


Opened in 1971 at 420 West Broadway (Leo ~ 


Castelli, John Weber, Andre Emmerich, and 
Sonnabend), as well as others on Prince 
Street and Greene Street. And artists con- 
tinue to move into empty lofts in the area, 
following zoning changes in 1970 which 
legalized their use. 
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61. A new school. Founded in 1970 by 
blacks, the Uhuru Sasa School (10 Claver 
Place, Brooklyn) emphasizes African tradi- 
tion and heritage in teaching the more than 
100 students enrolled. Tuition is graduated— 
$10 a week up—depending on the parents’ 
ability to pay. Or parents may contribute 
work at the school in lieu of pay. The school 
is ungraded and has pre-school, elementary, 
and secondary divisions. 

52. Underground art. Subway riders who 
use both the Sixth Avenue and Flushing lines 
have a new pedestrian tunnel under Bryant 
Park at 42nd Street (between Fifth and Sixth 
Aves.) connecting the two lines. The tunnel 
has been brightly lit and tiled with 8 big 
porcelain enamel murals of New York scenes, 
such as the Crystal Palace, the Croton Res- 
ervoir, and the present Bryant Park and 
42nd Street Library. 

58. Hell on wheels. In March, 1970, roller 
derby returned to New York. “The Chiefs” 
now make Madison Square Garden their 
home, and attendance has been averaging 
more than 11,000 per game this season. 

54, Orbiting academe. The Board of Edu- 
cation has opened three small “Satellite 
Academies” to provide special work-oriented 
training to students in non-school, non-in- 
stitutional settings. Students spend half their 
time in school, half at nearby jobs in banks, 
brokerage houses and hospitals. More than 
400 students now participate at academies 
located at 2 New York Plaza, 132 Nassau 
Street, and (temporarily) 430 Southern 
Boulevard, South Bronx. 

55. Theater: Black and bountiful. The 
variety of drama, music and dance programs 
produced by blacks in New York has been 
increasing. There is the National Black 
Theater, the New Lafayette Theater, the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Theater, the Alvin Alley 
Dance Company, the Arthur Mitchell Dance 
Theater, the Harlem Chorale, and many more. 
The Negro Ensemble Company is putting on 
three new plays by black playwrights, plus 
works-in-progress. Anu. we have seen produc- 
tions of The Dramatic Life and Death of 
Malcolm X, Ain’t Supposed to Die a Natural 
Death, Black Girl, and others. 

56. Small times. There are more than 50 
neighborhood newspapers in New York City, 
from the Brooklyn Home Reporter and Sunset 
News, to the Carnarsie Digest, and they are 
bulging with advertising, editorials and 
gossip. These are the papers that take up the 
local crusades against crime waves and hous- 
ing problems, or report local marriages and 
social doings. And they usually contain more 
information on neighborhood politics than 
the metropolitan dailies. 

57. Home port. The days of fighting your 
way through drafty, ratty dockside sheds to 
board an ocean liner at a Manhattan pier are 
about over. Ground has been broken for a 
new, modern terminal where all the liners 
will dock. Located on the West Side between 
48th and 52nd Streets, the terminal will cost 
$35 million and be open in 1974. If there are 
more liners than the terminal can handle, 
the refurbished Holland-America Pier 40 at 
Houston Street can take up the slack. 

58. First of its kind. With the opening of 
The Center for Multiple-Handicapped Chil- 
dren in 1971, New York becomes the first city 
in the country providing special public 
education for children with multiple handi- 
caps. Kids are bused in from all over the city 
to the Center, at 105 E. 106th Street, for 
schooling and therapeutic services from doc- 
tors, psychologists, therapists and teachers 
at no cost to the families. The 125 students 
are referred from public schools, private 
agencies and individuals. 

59. Seeds and weeds. Health food stores 
are cropping up all over the city like dande- 
lions in a pasture. The Natural Guide to 
Health Food Stores and Restaurants In and 
Around New York by Lynne Skreczko 
(Ballantine Books, 1971, $2) lists more than 
120 in the area, and that doesn’t include new 
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places like Food (127 Prince Street), The 
Front Porch (253 W. llth St.), The Great 
Harmony (203 E. 60th St.), or Winter House 
(60th St. and Third Ave.), which becomes 
Summer House with the first thaw. 


EVERYTHING GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


All over the borough, signs of life hang 
upon every tree. Old neighborhoods are being 
turned into handsome residential streets, 
blighted swamps are becoming modern in- 
dustrial parks, The result of all this is more 
than economic: it is making Brooklyn into 
a genuine urban state of mind, in which 
community spirits are everywhere apparent. 
It’s what the Dodgers used to provide, but 
the new ground-swell of Brooklyn spirit is 
everybody's doing. Here are some of the de- 
velopments: 

60. Downtown Brooklyn development. In 
downtown Brooklyn, in December, a 6-story 
Con Ed building was topped. An 18-story 
Office tower is under lease. So is a six-story 
diagnostic center, Other retail, education, 
and medical facilities will be built, and there 
will be 1,500 units of middle- and low-income 
housing. In addition, $55 million of city 
money is being spent on various projects in 
a 19-block downtown area. 

61. Flatlands industrial park. A 96-acre 
swamp out Canarsie way has become an in- 
dustrial park employing more than 4,000 
people, and among the modern conveniences 
is a day-care center for workers’ children. 

62. Park slope. Private companies as well 
as private citizens have been taking a hand 
in community restoration work. In an at- 
tempt to stimulate renovation in the area 
and show what can be done with abandoned 
buildings, the Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
recently took over three abandond stores on 
Prospect Place and converted them into 
townhouses (they will be finished in March). 
The Company is also helping residents fix 
up the exteriors of their brownstones on the 
block. 

63. Red Hook development, In this South 
Brooklyn area the Urban Coalition is spon- 
soring the building or restoration of 31 town- 
houses, each with two apartments, Only res- 
idents of the district will be eligible to rent, 
at $155 for a two-bedroom apartment and 
$208 for a four. 

64, Clinton Hill. This area west of Bed- 
Stuy is experiencing large-scale renovation. 
The builders have been buying up houses 
along the main thoroughfares—Green Ave- 
nue, Grand Avenue and Cambridge Place— 
and putting them back into shape. As a fur- 
ther sign of life, new stores, nice stores, have 
been opening on Myrtle Avenue, where none 
would have dared before. 

65. Fort Greene. This busy renewal area 
behind the Brooklyn Academy now has its 
own campus: the Medgar Evers College 
C.U.N.Y, It opened last fall for an enrollment 
of 1,200, offering two- and four-year degree 
programs in education and technical fields. 
Counseling and remedial work are available, 
and the college is actively recruiting veterans 
and school dropouts. 

66. In the knick of time. When Earl “The 
Pearl” Monroe, the ultimate one-on-one 
player in basketball, arrived in New York 
last November, he raised the trampled spirits 
of the Knicks and their fans. Though 
bothered by ankle and foot trouble, he still 
manages to draw opposition blood in the few 
minutes of each game he has played. 

67. In the swim. In 1971, nine major swim- 
ming pool facilities were opened in the larg- 
est pool constructon program since WPA 
days. Another 20 new “mini-pools” (tem- 
porary above-ground pools) were opened, 
too 


68. Our lady of the calories. When Lady 
Godiva came to New York in November, 
1969, it brought to 701 Fifth Ave. some of 
the best chocolate in town. Now the company 
has opened up another “chocolate boutique” 
to satisfy expensive cravings (821 Madison 
Ave. at 68th St.). 
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69. A better life on welfare. Last May the 
Welfare Island Development Corporation 
broke ground on a $325-million develop- 
ment of housing, schools, offices, recreational 
facilities and shops to'be completed in 1977. 
Instead of private automobiles, there will be 
a new subway stop, electric mini-buses and, 
perhaps, an aerial tramway from Manhat- 
tan. 

70. The village re-villaged. Furniture, 
antique and leather stores, a pottery work- 
shop, a bakery and a hand-crafted jewelry 
store, have all opened recently on East 9th 
Street (between First and Second Aves.). 
There was a street closing for a Halloween 
festival last fall. In short, it’s what a street 
in the Village is supposed to be. 

71. A new Bellevue, The city is building 
new hospitals everywhere, or so it seems. The 
new Bellevue Hospital will be 25 stories—1.6 
million square feet, 1,274 beds—and cost $138 
million before it is finished (1973). 

72. Down to the sea in shifts. The new 
C.U.N.Y. Institute of Oceanography, located 
at City College but serving the entire uni- 
versity system, is a research and training fa- 
cility for graduate and undergraduate ma- 
rine and oceanographic studies. The Insti- 
tute, which has a 90-foot twin-hulled steel 
catamaran equipped for maritime research, 
is investigating, among other things, possible 
methods of converting waste into protein-en- 
riched food for oysters; the effects of thermal 
pollution; cooling problems of nuclear power 
plants; designs for deep water reclamation 
projects; and the ecology of unpolluted 
marshes to determine their natural ecological 
balance. 

73. Wings of the dove. Not all restaurants 
in the city are going out of business. At The 
Sign of the Dove (Third Avenue and 65th 
Street), proprietor Dr. Joseph Santo is ex- 
panding, turning the four-story building into 
a sensual environment. For the past 18 
months he has been adding a greenhouse, tile 
floors, a new kitchen, a duplex dining room 
for private parties, the only glass elevator 
and movable glass dome ceiling in New York, 
a wine cellar established for President Ken- 
nedy (and bought from the Carlyle Hotel). 
His program to restore all four stories will be 
finished this year. Now, if the victuals only 
come up to the visuals ... 

74, Ms, on the job, Newtime, Inc, (156 E, 
52nd St., Pl 5-0505), an employment agency 
that has been going for nearly a year and a 
half now, has placed more than 150 women 
(and occasionally men) in responsible perma- 
nent 25-hour-a-week-jobs—and has given the 
business higher-quality personnel for less 
money. 

75. In on the ground floor, Melvyn Kauf- 
man has transformed the ground floors and 
roofs of his office buildings at 77 Water Street 
and 127 John Street into whimsical pedes- 
trian happenings. There are fountains, flow- 
ing streams, bubblers heaving and gurgling 
sculpture, benches, a candy store, a light 
show (at John Street, the office worker en- 
ters through a corrugated steel tunnel which 
is lit by electric-blue neon lights). The roof 
at 77 Water is graced by a full-size sculpture 
of a Sopwith Camel, while the roof at John 
Street is taken up by a gravel mosaic of a 50- 
foot-long cat stalking an enormous bird. 

76. A tree grows in the Bronx, Zion and 
Breen Associates, the landscape architects for 
Paley Park and the new Welfare Island de- 
velopment, haye saved Co-Op City from the 
near-total dreariness that seemed its destiny. 
They have covered the more than 300 acres 
of landfill that the city is built on with hills, 
walks and gardens, and over 22,000 trees. And 
there are no “keep off the grass” signs. 

77.-The going public. In the last few years, 
the New York Shakespeare Festival Public 
Theater has become the most attractive per- 
forming arts center in town. There are four 
productions now at the downtown theater at 
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425 Lafayette Street, plus an avant-garde film 
theater, Philharmonic concerts, etc. 

78. Ships, ahoy! Across from South Street 
at Pier 16 on the East River you can see a 
variety of old ships; an iron sailing ship, a 
Gloucester fishing schooner, a lightship, a 
steam tug, and the last survivor of the Pul- 
ton Street Ferry run. There is also a small 
museum, a bookstore, and plans to restore 
the 19th-century bulldings in the area. 

79, Wandering minstrels, Many musical 
groups—Puerto Rico Sings, the Urban Arts 
Corps, and several steel-drum bands—take to 
the streets and parks during the summer 
months. One concert of Puerto Rico Sings 
was attended by more than 100,000 people in 
Central Park last summer, 

80. Meanwhile, at the Mercer. In fast pur- 
suit of the Public Theater is Seymour Ka- 
back’s Mercer Art Center (in the former 
Broadway Central Hotel building at 240 Mer- 
cer Street). Mr. Kaback has conyerted the 
old hotel into four theaters, a cabaret and 
several lounges with satire and entertain- 
ment. Several drama workshops call the Mer- 
cer Center home. There are plans for a rep- 
ertory company started by Rip Torn and 
Geraldine Page, and a sidewalk cafe. 

81. Mall without pall. Cheers for this pas- 
sageway in the newly renovated C.U.N.Y. 
Graduate Center at 33 W. 42nd St., between 
Fifth and Sixth Avenues. It is beautifully de- 
signed, a delight to the pedestrians. 

82, How do you rob a robot? Chemical Bank 
is experimenting with automatic banking ma- 
chines at several of its branches (Penn, Sta- 
tion, 60th Street and Lexington Ave., Lefrak 
City, Rockville: Centre, and Bensonhurst) 
which allow the user to withdraw money 
automatically at any time of the day or 
night. The needy one inserts a specially 
coded credit card and punches a 6-digit 
identification number onto a keyboard to 
confirm he’s the real account holder. If the 
number checks out, the machine and its com- 
puter issue the cash (either $25 or $50). If 
the card is invalid, or if the wrong number 
is punched (you get three tries), the ma- 
chine holds the card. 

83. Art for the hoving: The Metropolitan 
Museum, already plenty big, is expanding in 
all directions, The new Lehman Wing, hous- 
ing the magnificent Lehman collection, is 
underway, and the Museum's Costume Insti- 
tute has re-opened in new quarters after be- 
ing closed for five years. The Temple of 
Dendur, sealed mummy-like in an airtight 
plastic bubble, awaits its new quarters. One 
of the Museum’s many new features is the 
Andre Mertens Galleries, which will house 
the marvelous collection of musical instru- 
ments. When you've seen what people used 
to put on the outsides of pianos and harpsi- 
chords, today’s blank boxes could make you 
weep. 

84, Outdoor art, Bright multi-storied paint- 
ings have been appearing on various blank 
walls around the city—at Houston and West 
Broadway, Lafayette and Bleecker, at Third 
and Mercer, and at the Alfred Smith Housing 
Project in the Two Bridges area of the Lower 
East Side, to name a few. City Walls, Inc. 
and the Community Arts Workshop are re- 
sponsible for bringing a little more color to 
New York, 

85. Cross the river and over the bridge. 
Since Harvey Lichtenstein took charge four 
years ago, the Brooklyn Academy has become 
one of the hottest culture centers around 
town. The 1971-72 season has already pre- 
sented an Afro-Asian Dance festival (six 
countries represented, five for the first time 
in the United States.) There are also Mara- 
thon Concerts by the Brooklyn Philharmonia 
and a Dance Festival including Merce Cun- 
ningham and Dance Company and the Neth- 
erlands Dance Theater, It's a lovely, lively 
place. 

86. No more going around in circles, Part 
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of the $68-million Bruckner Interchange has 
just been opened to traffic, shortening the 
driving time from East Bronx to West Bronx 
by as much as, on some days, twelve hours. 
The rest will be done by early 1973, shorten- 
ing north-south driving and lengthening 
drivers’ tempers (and life expectancies) 
considerably. 

87, Starving artists, eat. During 1970-71, 
its first year, the Creative Artists Public Serv- 
ice Programs (CAPS) paid professional fees 
to 123 creative artists for new work and for 
making themselves available for lectures 
around the city and state. The program is 
jointly funded by the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts and the city’s Cultural Coun- 
cil Foundation. New work is being generated 
in all areas of the arts: sculpture, painting, 
photography, music, choreography, film, 
literature and drama, video, and multi-media 
work—and being viewed by a wider audience. 

88. Garden of delights. At Hammarskjöld 
Plaza, at the corner of Second Avenue and 
47th Street, there is now a 10,000-square-foot 
sculpture garden, built and endowed by Harry 
Marlowe (the owner of the adjoining office 
building) and designed by the architectural 
firm of Raymond and Rado. The garden will 
have a different sculpture show every ‘three 
months. Now showing: the work of Robert 
Murray. 

89. The beautiful men. From high-heeled 
Italian boots to elegant French suits and 
English shirts, high fashion for men has 
arrived on the U.E.S. Pricey boutiques 
abound as courtier turns haberdasher: Pierre 
Balmain (795 Madison Ave.), St. Laurent 
(543 Madison), and St, Germain (231 E. 53rd 
St.) are but a few examples. The nude male 
torso in the St. Laurent window has a special 
allure of its own. 

90, Walkers’ Delight. A comprehensive and 
pioneering program of zoning requirements 
and financial incentives for developers is 
beginning to transform the lower Manhat- 
tan area, The Greenwich Street Plan, as it is 
called, convinced U.S. Steel and Fisher 
Brothers to build enclosed pedestrian shop- 
ping arcades, underground connections be- 
tween buildings, and at the U.S. Steel build- 
ing, a two-acre park on a deck above the 
Street. A round of applause to the Office of 
Lower Manhattan Development and to the 
Downtown-Lower Manhattan Association, 
a City agency and a private group, respective- 
ly, which speak the same language. 

91. Landmarking. The city’s Landmarks 
Commission has been busy classifying areas 
and buildings around the city as off-limits to 
real estate developers. Four new districts 
have been named in the last 18 months; 
Stuyvesant Heights, Mount Morris, Chelsea, 
and Jumel Terrace, The Commisioner has 
also persuaded the city to buy some 15 acres 
on Staten Island that include 5 magnificent 
Creek Revival buildings built in the 1830s as 
a retired sailors’ home (at the bequest of 
one Captain Robert Randall). Now that the 
supply of retired sallors is running out the 
city will turn the buildings over to the 
Staten Island Museum, 

92. Working It Off. In April, 1971, the 
Vera Institute of Justice established the 
Pioneer Messenger Service (206 E. 52nd, 688— 
4700) to provide employment to former 
drug addicts or ex-convicts who are trying 
to put their lives back together. Pioneer now 
has 33 full-time messengers serving more 
than 220 firms. Messengers start at $2.25 
an hour, are given periodic raises and, even- 
tually more responsible and better-paying 
jobs. 

98. Abortion and family planning. More 
than 278,000 abortions have been per- 


‘formed in the city since legalization in July, 


1970, Planned Parenthood’s Family Plan- 
ning Information Service (677-3040), among 
others, directs women to inexpensive abor- 
tions, and the Catholic Church has set up 
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its own organization, Birthright (260-2700), 
to help unwed mothers who choose not to 
have an abortion. 

94. Oasis on 5ist. New York millionaires 
are developing an admirable tradition of 
sponsoring elegant little parks in midtown 
Manhattan. Mrs. Jean Rockfeller Mauze (sis- 
ter of the Governor) has paid for such a 
park, Green Acre (5ist St. between Second 
and Third Aves.), which, like Paley Park, 
comes complete with waterfall, refreshments, 
attendants, and a special endowment for 
upkeep. 

95. The Great White Way. There will be 
four new theaters on Broadway in the next 
few years. In addition to the newly opened 
American Place Theater, a 1,640-seat theater 
will soon open on the site of the old Astor 
Hotel at Broadway and 44th St., and two 
theaters will open in the building now under 
construction at Broadway and 50th. All of 
these theaters are a direct result of the 
important change in zoning laws which gives 
developers an attractive floor-area ratio bonus 
for including theaters. 

96. On a clear day you can see Long Is- 
land City. Construction has begun on Water- 
side, a 6.1-acre project on the East River be- 
tween 25th and 30th Streets. There will be 
1,460 apartment units, shops, restaurants, 
and terraces on a deck overlooking the East 
River. 

97. Exterior Decorating. Companies and 
block associations are beginning to put up 
“street furniture” and other amenities for 
the pedestrian. Check out the benches in 
front of the Chemical Bank Building (65th 
Street and Broadway). The Urban Improve- 
ments Program of the Parks Council (80 
Central Park West) helps firms, associa- 
tions, and individuals with tax-deductible 


contributions for bike racks, street lighting 
or repaving. Write for the Council's brochure 
or call 799-6000 if you want to help decorate. 

98. Good news from the underground, The 
Second Avenue Subway, long a myth, a 


dream or a joke, Is now about to become a 
reality; construction begins this year. Work 
is already underway on a new East River tun- 
nel, linking Manhattan to Welfare Island and 
making Queens more accessible; extension of 
the BMT and Sixth Avenue Lines are also 
under construction. And running through 
these new holes in the ground will be some 
new and, they say, noiseless cars. 

99. Sole on ice. Last season the city opened 
new ice skating rinks in the Bronx (Mullaly 
Park) and Staten Island (Clove Lakes Park), 
bringing to seven the total number of 
municipal rinks. 

100. On the Avenue, Fifth. The new Fifth 
Avenue District Plan, which gives builders 
financial incentives to provide arcades, en- 
closed public spaces, bridges, tunnels between 
buildings, and other pedestrian amenities, 
promises to be one of the most important 
planning changes midtown New York has 
seen. The Olympic Tower (at 51st Street) 
will have two floors of retail stores, 19 floors 
of offices, and 27 floors of residential apart- 
ments. Another building incorporating sim- 
ilar features wil be built on the site of De- 
Pinna’s, at 52nd St. 

101. Easy riding. There are now express 
buses to Manhattan from most outlying res- 
idential areas in the other boroughs and 
New Jersy—Riverdale, Co-op City, Douglas- 
ton and Lefrak City, for example. Some are 
privately run, some are under the Transit 
Authority. The T.A. has just added two lines 
from Queens and one from Bay Bridge, bring- 
ing its total express lines to eight. The buses’ 
routes have been speeded up by new ex- 
press lanes on the LIE. and New Jersey’s 
Route 3, which can save 15 minutes or more 
on an average trip. 
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DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: HOW 
EDUCATION GAINED PUBLIC 
SUPPORT ON A BOND ISSUE 


HON... JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to submit an ar- 
ticle authored by Herbert L. Garris, 
president of the Arlington County Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations with 
an introduction written by Dr. Robert 
L. Chisholm, superintendent of schools, 
Arlington, Va. 

This article describes the community 
effort which brought a very favorable 
vote on school bond issues totaling $7.6 
million in the general election of Novem- 
ber 1971. 

The article follows: 


INTRODUCTION TO ARTICLE BY HERBERT 
L. GARRIS 


(By Robert L. Chisholm) 


Mr. Garris has described this article as a 
case study in an atypical community. This 
is true to some degree, for Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, a highly urbanized county, is unique 
in many respects. Nevertheless, the process 
he details is one containing many transport- 
able elements and thus may be of help to 
other school systems. 

Of particular interest may be considera- 
tion of the kind of mix this bond issue rep- 
resented. Fiscal dependency of the school 
system forces reliance upon the governing 
county board for operational support and 
approval for the submission of bond pro- 
posals. A greater wisdom, however, appeals 
to both the school system and to the county 
government to cooperate, mutually support, 
and to search out ways and methods to work 
together for the eventual benefit of the 
identical populations served by both units. 

Some of the steps taken in Arlington to 
assure yoter support are taken in other 
places. The combinations of efforts herein 
described are somewhat unusual. Certainly 
the extensive use of citizens-at-large for 
overall management and direction suggests 
possibilities for helping to reverse the anti- 
bond trends all too common today. 


Democracy IN ACTION: How EDUCATION 
GAINED PUBLIC SUPPORT ON A BOND ISSUE 


There is a gravye situation in America in 
the field of education. When we stop and 
regard the questioning of our many institu- 
tions since World War II and the Viet Nam 
War apart from education, we could call this 
inquiry a mark of the 70’s. This is particu- 
larly true in education, which has entered 
a head-on collision course with its requested 
support from several segments of our society 
which have begun to show serious doubts 
about the overall effectiveness of our educa- 
tional system and the present approaches 
being utilized. At the same time doubt seems 
to stem from a lack of information, or mis- 
information, both of which lead to mount- 
ing disaffection in the usual support given 
for public funds to the degree required: for 
the continued operation and growth ex- 
pectancy of America's schools. 

This leads us to this case study in an 
atypical community which has developed a 
need for four educational facilities at a cost 
of about 7.6 million dollars and the struggle 
attendant to educating and persuading an 
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electorate to vote favorably in a referendum 
as a part of a general election. 

The Community—Arlington, Virginia is 
a twenty-five square mile city-county com- 
bined metropolitan government. The lessons 
of Miami, Toronto, and Nashville are all ap- 
plicable to some extent here. Its affluence 
is attested to its position in rank among the 
first five richest per capita incomes of 
counties throughout the United States. Yet 
with such affluence, there are below the sur- 
face of apparent wealth some persons who 
live in far less attractive conditions and 
approach poverty levels. It enjoys a most 
progressive council type of government with 
a forward looking planning and execution 
type of leadership therein, The advantages 
of its small size; good communications, and 
a compactness far overshadow the relatively 
few disadvantages of its proximity to metro- 
politan Washington. It shares nonetheless 
the urban and rural adjoining neighborhoods 
of Washington, Maryland, the City of 
Alexandria and Fairfax County, all of which 
add many dimensions to an already attrac- 
tive environment. Thus in short, the com- 
munity is atypical. 

Moving to the purpose of this article, we 
shall see an educational need announced, 
reasonable hearings follow, and the place- 
ment of the requisite needs in descriptive 
wording on a ballot with approximate costs 
of each proposal, the educational process 
adopted to show the electorate the way, and 
finally the response of the electorate at the 
polls. 

The Announced Needs —When an elemen- 
tary school plant has served for forty-five 
to sixty years, it is obviously in need of re- 
placement to meet today’s needs. The physi- 
cal plants and their internal layouts obtain 
to a 19th century educational process. Inno- 
vative ideas, programs, and their implemen- 
tation are difficult, if not totally impossible, 
under such handicapped conditions. By 
building a new school on the available real 
estate in one case and by adding a new 
separate facility to an already centrally lo~ 
eated school, which would consolidate three 
schools, reduced the requirement to two 
elementary schools, no acquisitions were 
necessary. 

The willing acceptance that the noncollege 
bound population has not enjoyed a cen- 
trally, well orchestrated effort to train them 
adequately means progress in itself. Thus the 
three high schools and the six junior highs 
need a new separate vocational-technical cen- 
ter with superior facilities, a highly qualified 
staff, and the latest equipment to better an- 
swer the needs of this often relegated seg- 
ment of young people. This proposal ac- 
knowledges the shortfalls of satellite and 
often marginal quality programs within the 
nine facilities mentioned above and a seg- 
ment which has increased by 17% in five 
years. 

The two senior highs already have excellent 
new libraries with their incorporation of the 
latest advances in educational technology, 
information retrieval and storage. The third 
high school has a need to bring its media 
center up to date in a corresponding degree of 
quality. 

In short, the four proposed facilities de- 
scribed have been carefully studied and re- 
viewed by the County Board and the School 
Board and will meet the standards required 
in the educational needs at this time. 

The Hearings—The hearings were sched- 
uled and accomplished over the late spring 
and summer of 1971. Each presentation was 
directed toward a basic model which the ar- 
chitects drew up to meet the educational 
specifications. At this point there may be, and 
certainly will be; plan modifications: to im- 
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prove, to save money, or even to drop less fea- 
sible characteristics from the original plans. 
In short, the architects’ plans were such that 
great flexibility of reasonable change was 
insured. 

At any rate, the hearings at both levels of 
administration generated favorable response 
and a lingering negative reaction in a limited 
but noticeable way. The key points favoring 
the proposals were generally concentrated in 
the superintendent’s adequately stated needs 
in keeping with his assessment of the social 
and economic motions in tune with the 
school population of the county, both now 
and at long range, and its requisite educa- 
tional facility needs. 

Finally after many trying and tiring hours 
of frequent and even repeated questioning by 
those who failed to understand fully what the 
professional educators were trying to por- 
tray on the four basic proposals, they were 
assuredly given a place by the County Board 
on the items for referendum on the Novem- 
ber 2d ballot. 

The Educational Process,—Basically, refer- 
enda items fare poorly when placed on a gen- 
eral elections ballot. Experience has shown 
that only an approximate fifty percent of 
those that vote on such occasions even bother 
to read or vote on those issues. In contrast, 
the same voters rarely fail to cast a vote for 
the respective candidates of their choice. The 
reason for this is twofold: first, the electorate 
hears and sees the candidates regularly in the 
media and becomes somewhat familiar with 
the face and his chief views. In this manner 
an opinion is formed to some limited extent 
for or against the candidate. This is often 
correlated to the charisma, experience, rea- 
sonableness, temperament, and events in 
which the candidate has participated and in 
which an observation has been made possible. 
Secondly, the position of the referenda items 
or their placement on the ballot seems a 
trivial matter; yet if they are placed at or 
near the end, there is an even stronger 
tendency that they may go unnoticed. 

The last point must have received serious 
attention over the past few years for the 
State of Maryland and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia have made an attempt to move 
these items nearer the top of the ballot. A 
sample ballot has been included to show this 
important consideration. (Enclosure 1) 

Before the electorate went to the polls 
and faced this crucial and final step for or 
against the education support, many steps 
were taken to insure that the message, in a 
proper and correct portrayal, had been dis- 
seminated, Let us examine a few, but sure- 
ly not all, of the sequence of steps taken in 
this regard. 

The County School Board following a 1968 
similar referendum pattern appointed a 
dynamic and dedicated committee chairman 
to head a group to guide this effort. He was 
given wide latitude in his selection of his 
staff and their assistants. The chart at- 
tached shows the organization as it was 
finally adopted. (Enclosure 2) 

You will notice that the committee used 
no chief of staff or administrative assistant 
to centralize the coordination. At the initial 
stages as the progress went slowly but 
smoothly it did not require more than three 
to five telephone calls among the chairmen 
and the principals to study and make deci- 
sions on the recommended proposals as they 
came forth. 

In the first week of October (one month 
before the election) a Speakers’ Briefing was 
conducted by the committee. Most staff 
members attended and they heard the chair- 
man of the School Board, the superintend- 
ent, and two top administrative assistants 
to the superintendent present details on the 
proposed items for inclusion. 

The County Council of PTA’s had already 
met and found unaminity among all mem- 
bers present for the endorsement of the pro- 
posals. At the same time a list of some 150 
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civic, service, and community organizations 
and civic associations was produced. Since 
it contained the identity, presidents, ad- 
dresses and telephones of each organiza- 
tion, it made the assignment of ten names 
to each member present that evening a rapid 
way of reaching them. Over the weekend as 
many as could be reached were called and a 
request was made for a reservation of a small 
amount of time at the next executive or gen- 
eral meeting for someone to present, in ten 
minutes, the highlights of the proposed 
items. 

The PTA unit presidents had been called 
the weekend before and were asked to place 
the bond issues before their respective execu- 
tive and general groups for consideration and 
a vote of support as well as to assist financial- 
ly within their means in the support of the 
campaign for the bond issues of the educa- 
tional drive. 

There was a favorable response in the 
week following the Speakers’ Briefing by 
numerous requests for speakers and that 
continued through the drive as well as re- 
quest for displays with handouts of pertinent 
materials and for persons to answer ques- 
tions. 

On Friday of the following week at noon, 
a kick-off presentation took place at a lunch- 
eon at the New Glebe Elementary School. 
An opportunity was provided for the prin- 
cipals to speak for five minutes each on their 
areas of concern with the bond issues. Those 
speakers and their positions are as follows: 

Chairman of the County Board. 

Chairman of the County School Board. 

Superintendent of Schools, and County 
Manager. 

The four page fact sheet was placed in their 
hands and in one brief hour the highlights 
were covered and the attendees left with a 
good overview of what the ten county refer- 
enda items really were. 

By that evening twenty-five copies of the 
fact sheets had been placed into the mail for 
all unit PTA presidents to assist them in 
their task of getting the right information 
into all possible voter hands. They had al- 
ready been given an abbreviated narrative 
description of the three school bond issues, 
whereas this fact sheet was slightly more de- 
tailed and included costs and other impor- 
tant facts. It was considered that this was 
about as far as the PTA presidents could go 
at this time and allowed a chance for them 
to decide the best possible approach in their 
respective units to attain full support for 
the issues. 

In this connection, it must be made clear 
the concern which some PTA’s held for sup- 
porting all of the ten issues in which only 
three were oriented directly to education. At 
a test case at the County Council level, it was 
apparent that unanimity was not available— 
that the best and most sensible approach 
would be a compromise to support only the 
three educational issues under the name of 
PTA. Obviously all seven others would in- 
directly affect the old and new school de- 
velopments in some way or another insofar 
as the physical plants were concerned. In 
short the PTA’s were given no mandate to 
provide support except to the salient issues 
of the education proposals which have since 
proved a wise piece of discretion. 

The last period or the remaining two weeks 
of October were marked with quiet optimism 
and a rare burst of parochial opposition usu- 
ally based upon erroneous information. In 
each case, as these items of false information 
came to light, they were quickly reported to 
the truth squad to evaluate and to be prop- 
erly countered henceforth. As the speakers 
made the rounds, these rebuttal inserts were 
especially helpful when such opposing views 
were expressed in question or in statements. 

The effectiveness of the speakers before 
some audiences remains a question that an 
empirical measurement would be hard to 
come by. Generally, the reception accorded to 
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all of them was warm and cordial and it ap- 
peared that in each case the audience was 
composed of devoted citizens who wanted 
more information upon which to base their 
deciding vote. 

One or two other segments that were on 
hand to give support in a visible way were 
the parents and young people who volun- 
teered to stand near the polls and the bridge 
tenders to remind the voters of the need for 
school assistance. Innumerable Arlington res- 
idents commute daily across the Potomac 
River and work in Washington and Maryland. 
These bridge tenders, with appropriate signs 
handed to drivers when possible a neat and 
short fact sheet with the highlights of the 
issues and a request for a favorable consider- 
ation, The last group was one which concen- 
trated at the ten largest food store entrances 
on two weekends before the election and 
passed out similar materials. One energetic 
member of the Youth Council, also a bridge 
tender, and his friends developed a poster 
which not only was attractive but most 
meaningful with its message. 

What were the rewards that these civic 
minded groups received? They were the iden- 
tical ones that the same groups would expect 
to enjoy from any such community directed 
effort toward improvement. New and better 
schools, motherhood, and apple pie are some- 
what synonymous and the electorate had to 
be reminded of the virtues of at least one in 
this case. The system of organization that 
has been portrayed was a highly successful 
one, easily managed, and skillfully directed 
with a great sense of responsibility and de- 
votion to duty. Such an organization may 
be geared to mainspring any such commu- 
nity action and is truly representative of the 
American democratic process. The main re- 
sult is that the results of this drive could 
easily be converted, for example, to give the 
required support to the mandate that the 
new Constitution of July 1971 has given to 
the Commonwealth's General Assembly hold- 
ing it responsible for Standards of Quality 
Education in this state or support for an 
effective educational cable television pro- 
gram for communities who desire it. 

Conclusion.—The story ended at 7:00 p.m. 
as the polls closed for the 1971 elections and 
referenda items. The recorded votes are as 
shown below: 
ee ee 

Proposal— 
8 9 10 


14, 920 
11, 984 


Votes for the school bondissues...._ 16,381 15, 099 
Votes against the school bond issues. 11,000 12, 229 
Percentage for 60 56 56 
Percentage against........_....__. 40 44 44 


The Superintendent of the County 
Schools gave a convincing argument to the 
County School Board of the validity of his 
need for the 7.6 million dollar expenditure 
for the continuing educational effort in the 
form of new structures. The County Board 
was persuaded to provide a place on the 
ballot for the electorate to consider the feas- 
ibility of the expenditure scheduled in 
November. The committee that the School 
Board appointed went to work with its en- 
lightenment program to insure that the facts 
relating to the program were clearly under- 
stood by as much of the electorate as could 
be reached. The process of majority rule in a 
democracy is clearly demonstrated as the 
ballots were counted after each eligible voter 
declared his respected and honored wish on 
the issue at hand. 


ScHOOL BOND Issues To APPEAR ON THE 
NOVEMBER 2, 1971 BALLOT 


PROPOSAL 8—TECHNICAL EDUCATION CAREER 
CENTER BONDS 
Shall the County Board of Arlington 
County, Virginia, contract a debt, borrow 
money and issue bonds of Arlington County. 
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Virginia, in the aggregate principal amount 
of $4,600,000 for the purpose of providing 
funds for the construction and acquisition 
of school improvements in the County con- 
sisting of a technical education career center 
building for vocational training, including 
a technical and community library and the 
acquisition of any necessary land and 
equipment? 

PROPOSAL 9—-ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BONDS 

Shall the County Board of Arlington 
County, Virginia, contract a debt, borrow 
money and issue bonds of Arlington County, 
Virginia, in the aggregate principal amount 
of $2,600,000 for the purpose of providing 
funds for elementary school improvements, 
including the construction of elementary 
schools in Arlington County, and including 
the acquisition of necessary land for school 
buildings or additions to school buildings, 
the construction of school buildings or addi- 
tions to, or alterations of existing school 
buildings, and the furnishing and equipping 
of school buildings or additions to school 
buildings? 

PROPOSAL 10——-WAKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

LIBRARY BONDS 

Shall the County Board of Arlington 
County, Virginia, contract a debt, borrow 
money and issue bonds of Arlington County, 
Virginia, in the aggregate principal amount 
of $470,000 for the purpose of providing 
funds for school improvements, consisting 
of the reconstruction and remodeling of the 
library at Wakefield High School in Arling- 
ton County, including the acquisition of 
necessary land and equipment? 
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WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, cargo 
losses are almost $24 million per day. 
Crops of our American farmers are being 
lost daily as they are exposed to the 
elements. Huge losses are accruing to 
businesses dealing directly or indirectly 
in foreign trade. Jobs are being jeop- 
ardized. The American economy is suf- 
fering serious damage. 

All this is occurring because the Con- 
gress has failed to act to resolve the west 
coast dock strike. For 2 years, the Pres- 
ident has had permanent legislation to 
deal with transportation strikes pending 
before Congress. It remains there, tied 
up in the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Congress must enact 
emergency legislation to end the west 
coast dock strike immediately. 
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To this end, I am proud to join with 
11 of my colleagues in sponsoring a res- 
olution to establish a procedure for the 
settlement of the dispute. Our presiden- 
tially endorsed resolution calls for the 
appointment of a three-man arbitration 
board to resolve the conflict. 

The need is great. The strike has gone 
on for more than 100 days with no end 
in sight, while bargaining began 15 
months ago. Efforts to resolve the dispute 
under procedures established in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947 and through exhaustive mediation 
efforts have failed to result in settle- 
ment. Under present law, there is no fur- 
ther effective action available to bring 
about agreement. 

Iagree with President Nixon that Gov- 
ernment intervention in collective bar- 
gaining processes must be avoided when- 
ever possible. However, as the President 
has said repeatedly, this critical situation 
affecting untold numbers of Americans 
in all walks of life dictates prompt con- 
gressional action. Legislation is impera- 
tive to provide the legal resources to 
end the west coast dock strike and work 
stoppage. I urge all dedicated Americans 
to call upon my congressional colleagues 
for enactment of this urgent legislation. 


MISSISSIPPIAN HONORED BY NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1972, Miss Eudora Welty will receive 
the gold medal award of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters for her 
distinguished achievement in the arts. 
I can think of no more deserving in- 
dividual to receive this high honor than 
Eudora Welty. This lady, a native Mis- 
sissippian has spent her life writing 
about those things dear to her and 
familiar to those of us fortunate enough 
to have been raised in Mississippi. 

Eudora Welty’s prose style is simple 
and without pretention. Yet, it rings 
with truth and sincerity and reflects 
Miss Welty’s love of her homeland. 
Throughout her writing, it is apparent 
that she has come to terms with herself 
and that she sees clearly the value of 
unadorned honesty in writing. 

Miss Welty’s credits are far too nu- 
merous to mention, but most recently 
published was her best-selling novel, 
“Losing Battles.” 

I join with her 


many Mississippi 

friends in lauding Miss Welty’s latest 

honor. As a part of my remarks, Mr. 

Speaker, I include an editorial which 

appeared in the Clarion Ledger, Jackson, 

Miss., on Thursday, February 3, 1972. 
The editorial follows: 


A GOLD MEDAL FOR EUDORA WELTY, LATEST 
Honor ror GRACIOUS LADY 
Mississippi’s distinguished novelist, Eudora 
Welty of Jackson, was named as this year’s 
recipient of the Gold Medal award of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, a 
coveted award given each year in two cate- 
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gories for distinguished achievements in the 
arts. 

The other recipient is Henry Steele Com- 
mager, famous historian and lecturer re- 
garded as one of the most notable figures in 
his field. 

The Gold Medal for Fiction and the Gold 
Medal for History were last given to Kath- 
erine Anne Porter and Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., in 1967. 

Miss Welty and historian Commager will 
be honored with formal presentation of the 
medals this May 17th at the joint annual 
Ceremonial of the National Institute and its 
affiliate, the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters in New York. 

Chartered by Congress in 1913, the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters and the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters en- 
courage and further the arts by their broad 
program of giving awards and honors to 
members and non-members. 

Eudora Welty, recognized as one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost novelists and short story 
writers, is a native Jacksonian, She studied 
at the Mississippi State College for Women, 
the University of Wisconsin and Columbia 
University School of Advertising. 

Among Miss Welty’s works are “A Curtain 
of Green” (short stories), 1941; “A Robber 
Bridegroom” (novella), 1942; “The Wide Net” 
(short stories), 1943; “Delta Wedding,” 1946; 
“Music From Spain,” 1948; “The Golden Ap- 
ples,” 1949; “The Ponder Heart,” 1954; “The 
Bride of Innisfallen" (short stories), 1955; 
“The Shoe Bird,” 1964; “A Sweet Devouring” 
(autobiographical essay), 1969; “Losing Bat- 
tles,” 1970. 

Miss Welty held a Guggenheim Fellowship 
in 1942, and received an O’Henry Memorial 
Award in 1942 and again in 1943. She received 
a National Institute of Arts and Letters 
Award in literature in 1944, the William Dean 
Howells Medal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in 1955, the Creative Arts 
Medal for Fiction from Brandeis University 
in 1966, and the Edward MacDowell Medal in 
1970. She was elected to the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters in 1952, and to the 
American Academy in 1971. 

In addition to her brilliance as a top au- 
thoress, Eudora Welty is endowed with ster- 
ling qualities which have made her esteemed 
and beloved by fellow Mississippians who are 
proud of her latest honors. 


UKRAINIANS 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainians are a noble and freedom-lov- 
ing people. Yet, for so many years these 
brave patriots have been forced to bear 
the heavy yoke of Communist oppression. 

Fifty-four years ago, for all too brief a 
time, Ukrainians experienced the con- 
tentment and inner peace of personal and 
political freedom. Unfortunately, their 
brilliant torch of freedom was quickly 
extinguished through reoccupation by 
the Bolsheviks. 

Though the period of democratic rule 
in the Ukraine was shortlived, these 
courageous people have maintained their 
strong spirit, their conviction that some- 
day they may regain what is their right— 
the sovereignty of their homeland. 

All over Europe, Ukrainian exiles keep 
alive these treasured hopes. In the 
Ukraine itself, more than 30 prominent 
intellectuals have been arrested and sen- 
tenced over the past 10 years by ruthless 
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officials who resent and fear the nation- 
alistic sentiments expressed by these 
freedom lovers. The same energy and 
selfless devotion to the cause of democ- 
racy has been the legacy of Ukrainian 
immigrants to this country—from their 
heroic contributions to the army of Gen. 
George Washington to their daily con- 
tributions to our way of life in America. 

It is my great honor to pay tribute to 
our citizens of Ukrainian ancestry and to 
their kinsmen who have distinguished 
themselves by their courage and have en- 
deared themselves to free people every- 
where. 


NEW YORE TIMES ARTICLE BY ENID 
NEMY EXPLORES PROBLEM OF 
COSMETICS SAFETY 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s New York Times carried an article 
on cosmetics safety which I hope every 
Member of Congress will read, and which 
I am therefore placing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Written by Enid Nemy, the articles, 
“Cosmetics Safety: Admittedly A Prob- 
lem, But What's The Solution?” is a 
low-key, balanced summary of attitudes 
of government officials, consumerists and 
the cosmetics industry on the pros and 
cons of various approaches to more ef- 
fective regulation of the cosmetics in- 
dustry. 

But there is a concensus reflected in 
the article that the present system of 
regulation is woefully inadequate and 
is not protecting the public. 

INGREDIENTS NOT DISCLOSED 


Most consumers assume that cosmetics 
products are demonstrably safe or they 
could not be offered for sale. This is not 
the case. Any cosmetic product can be 
marketed by anyone who wishes to go 
into the business, without clearance of 
the product by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and without disclosure to 
the customer, or even to the FDA, of 
what the product contains. Since most 
consumer injuries from cosmetic prod- 
ucts result from individual allergic re- 
actions to ingredients which are gener- 
ally not harmful, it is essential that the 
ingredients be listed on the labels for 
the protection of users who know what 
they are allergic to but have no way of 
knowing which cosmetics products may 
contain those materials except through 
painful, and expensive, trial, and error. 
And even when they find a cosmetic 
product they can use comfortably, the 
formula may be changed overnight with- 
out their knowledge. 

NO REQUIREMENT FOR PRETESTING 


A much more serious problem is that 
new materials can be introduced into 
cosmetics without pretesting of any kind, 
and it is only after sufficient injuries 
have been brought to light that the FDA 
learns that there is a problem and then 
begins the long-drawn-out process of 
trying to determine if there is enough 
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legal evidence of danger to enable it to 
ban the product from sale. 

The burden of proof of the safety of 
any cosmetic ingredient should be placed 
on the cosmetics industry. Drug manu- 
facturers must prove the safety of a 
product before marketing it; so must 
food manufacturers. But the cosmetics 
industry has successfully fought this 
idea since Congress began to consider the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which 
brought cosmetics under regulation for 
the first time in 1938. 

As Enid Nemy’s article points out, the 
cosmetics industry has recently been 
proposing various “voluntary” ap- 
proaches to the cosmetics safety prob- 
lem. The industry has had 34 years to 
make the “voluntary” method work, and 
it has not been effective. 

Mr. Speaker, along with the article 
from yesterday’s New York Times which 
appears below as part of my remarks, I 
urge Members interested in knowing 
more about this problem to read also 
statements of mine in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 117, part 15, pages 19393- 
19394, 19406-19407; part 18, pages 23628- 
23632. 

60,000 COSMETICS INJURIES A YEAR 


With 60,000 injuries being reported 
annually to insurance companies from 
the use of cosmetics, but with only 314 
consumer complaints on cosmetics being 
filed last year with the Food and Drug 
Administration, it is obvious that the 
Government agency is not able to keep 
up with the situation under present limi- 
tations on its powers. 

I disagree completely with the state- 
ments made to the New York Times 
writer by some of those she interviewed 
that it would be either impractical or 
unnecessary to require pretesting of cos- 
metics for safety. The recent develop- 
ments in connection with the widespread 
concern over the use of hexachlorophene 
in cosmetics products show the impor- 
tance of adequate testing of the safety of 
any ingredient before it is used in cos- 
metics, rather than waiting for the cus- 
tomer, who is now serving as an involun- 
tary human guinea pig for the cosmetics 
industry, to experience injuries from it 
before anyone takes a look to see if the 
product should remain on sale. 

The article referred to from the New 
York Times, by Enid Nemy, is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 6, 1972] 
COSMETICS SAFETY: ADMITTEDLY A PROBLEM, 
Bur WHAT'S THE SOLUTION? 

(By Enid Nemy) 

Most people assume (cosmetics) products 
are safe or the Government wouldn't let 
them be sold. 

Marketing of a product constitutes an in- 
herent, implied warrant or fitness for its 
labeled purpose, including safety in use. 

People don’t read labels . . . nothing is as 
bad as a law that isn't helpful. 

Most women assume that cosmetics are a 
harmless way of trying to improve on na- 
ture. It isn't always so. 

Despite the fact that the vast majority 
of cosmetics are safe, some aren’t. The 
“some” according to a 1970 report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Product Safety, an- 
nually injure 60,000 people. The injuries are 
mostly to women and involve such com- 
plaints as skin eruptions, loss of hair, se- 
vere allergic reactions, burns, and itching, 
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all considered sufficiently serious to restrict 
activity for one day or require medical at- 
tention. 

Another survey by the same Presidential 
commission indicated, too, that beauty aids 
accounted for the second largest group of 
personal injury claims among American in- 
surance companies. The survey tjok in the 
30 products most frequently linked to in- 
juries, from glass bottles and containers, 
which ranked first, to stairs, cleaning agents, 
clothing, ladders and lawn mowers, It ex- 
cluded automobiles, foods and drugs. 

Unlike food and drugs, cosmetics are al- 
most completely unregulated. There are no 
mandatory standards in the $6-to-$8-billion- 
a-year industry, in which about 200 of the 
estimated 1,000 cosmetic companies account 
for 90 per cent of the sales, Nor are there 
requirements for pre-marketing testing, al- 
though some manufacturers maintain both 
on a voluntary basis. There is also no ne- 
cessity to list ingredients on a label, 

“The public becomes the guinea pig to 
test the safety of cosmetics,” said Represent- 
ative Leonor Sullivan, the Missouri Demo- 
crat, who has unsuccessfully been introduc- 
ing cosmetic legislation since 1954. 

“The burden of proof is on the Food and 
Drug Administration to show that a product 
is not safe, rather than on the manufacturer 
to prove it is safe,” she said. 

The latest version of her bill is still pend- 
ing before a House committee, but a spokes- 
man for Mrs. Sullivan conceded that “there’s 
not much hope” when asked about its 
chances. 

“Not unless there is much more consumer 
interest than there has been up to now,” 
he added. “Most people assume products are 
safe or the Government wouldn’t let them 
be sold, but the Government doesn’t know 
whether or not they are safe until they get 
complaints.” 

The Government does get complaints, al- 
though they are minimal considering the 
millions of cosmetics products sold each 
year. The complaints in no way reflect those 
reported to other sources, such as doctors 
and insurance companies. Dr, Charles Ed- 
wards, the F.D.A. commissioner, has ac- 
knowledged that the agency “receives only a 
fraction of the total number of cases of ad- 
verse reactions.” 

Last year, for instance, the F.D.A. received 
314 consumer complaints, up about 40 per 
cent from 1970, the last year for which there 
is a breakdown of figures. Thirty per cent 
of the complaints dealt with hair cosmetics, 
including bleaches, dyes, shampoos, straight- 
eners and wave sets (Government authority 
over coloring in food, drugs and cosmetics 
does not include coal tar hair dyes, which 
are used in many permanent hair dyes). 

Both preparations, particularly bubble 
baths, some of which were found to have 
an excessive amount of wetting agents that 
caused bladder problems, accounted for 11 
per cent of the complaints and another 9 
per cent stemmed from mouthwashes and 
dentifrices. In the latter area, inflamed lips 
were attributed to chloroform, which has 
since been excluded from most of these 
products. 

Deodorants and antiperspirants added 7 
per cent and so did eye preparations, and nail 
preparations and facial creams were each 
responsible for 6 per cent. The remainder 
was divided among many areas. 

At the moment, the F.D.A., with some 
cooperation from the industry, is reviewing 
certain hair dyes, doing research in mercury 
reactions, testing the possible asbestos con- 
tent in talcum powder and investigating the 
effect of certain shampoos on eyes. 

It is also investigating aerosol sprays, con- 
sidered potentially harmful to people with 
heart conditions, continuing the evaluation 
of hexachlorophene in many areas, includ- 
ing vaginal deodorants, and carrying on gen- 
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eral testing of bacterial contamination in 
cosmetics, with special emphasis on eye make- 
up. 

Realistically, the F.D.A., and most pro- 
ponents of consumer legislation, are well 
aware of two facts: 

The first is that pre-testing would not 
entirely preclude the possibility of poten- 
tially harmful ingredients being used in cos- 
metics. This would apply particularly if the 
possible danger came from a cumulative, or 
long-term effect, such as is thought to be 
the case with hexachlorophene and mercury. 
It would also not eliminate the possibility 
of sensitive or allergic reactions to some 
products by some people. 

The second is that pre-testing would not 
mean that the product would have to be 
cleared by the F.D.A. before being marketed. 
A pre-clearance policy would, an F.D.A. of- 
ficial pointed out, require considerably more 
staff (“several hundred or more”). An indus- 
try official noted that it would also delay the 
introduction of new products for what could 
be a considerable period of time. 

Although Representative Sullivan has at- 
tributed some of the continued resistance to 
her proposals to the cosmetics industry... 
able to convince the all-male committee that 
the women of America would rise up in 
revolution if Congress in any way interfered 
with their “right to be beautiful,” there is 
little doubt that more stringent regulations 
or guidelines of some kind are being seriously 
considered. 

On the Government level, bills affecting 
cosmetics have already been introduced by 
Representative John Moss, a California Dem- 
ocrat, and Senator Warren Magnuson, Dem- 
ocrat of Washington. The Moss proposal 
would set up a Products Safety Commission 
that would have stand-by authority to regu- 
late the safety of cosmetics should other 
Federal agencies with jurisdiction fail to take 
action, The Magnuson bill is similar in effect. 

Representative Frank Evans, Democrat of 
Colorado, has also drafted, and is continu- 
ing to research, a bill that would provide 
certain mandatory standards for the cos- 
metics industry. It would require registra- 
tion of cosmetics manufacturers, listing of 
ingredients, expiration dates and manufac- 
turer’s addresses on labels, and pre-testing 
in 13 acres, including toxicity, irritancy, eye 
irritation, microbiological contamination 
and stability of preservative systems. It 
would also require quarterly reports to the 
F.D.A, on consumer complaints received by 
cosmetics companies, 

On the industry level, the Cosmetics, Toi- 
letry and ce Association (C.T.F.A.), 
has filed two petitions with the F.D.A., and 
prepared a third, which would set up volun- 
tary procedures for its membership. And the 
F.D.A.,, in a proposed statement of policy, has 
taken a new approach to cosmetics control. 

The F.D.A. proposal, conceived by Peter 
Hutt, the agency’s general counsel, would 
provide controls without a law being enacted 
by Congress. It is a theory of “implied war- 
ranty” where, in effect, the agency concedes 
that it has no pre-marketing clearance au- 
thority over cosmetics but “the marketing 
of a product constitutes an inherent, im- 
plied warrant of fitness for its labeled pur- 
pose, including safety in use.” 

The new concept could become a major 
point of argument in court cases against 
products alleged to be unsafe by the F.D.A. 

The C.T.F.A. petitions would provide vol- 
untary registration of such information as 
headquarters and plant locations and prod- 
uct ingredient formulations (to the F.D.A. 
and Poison Control Centers). The as-yet un- 
filed petition would make available to the 
F.D.A. adverse reaction or complaint files of 
consumer experience. 

As yet, the industry has filed no petitions 
on pre-testing, although it has issued a 
number of guidelines “designed to upgrade 
the entire manufacturing process.” 
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“A substantial amount of testing is now 
being done,” said James H. Merritt, presi- 
dent of the 200-member association. Asked 
how many members, or what percentage of 
the membership did, in fact, pre-test, he had 
no precise figures. “I get the impression that 
a wide amount is being done,” he said, 

The industry, he said, was in favor of self- 
regulation, rather than mandatory controls 
and most members of the association agree 
with this view. 

Dr. Robert Shaffner, director of product 
technology in the F.D.A., agreed that a vol- 
untary program would be “a good starting 
place.” However, other consumer experts fa- 
vor some form of mandatory control, con- 
tending that “fly-by-night” manufacturers 
and others might not comply voluntary. 

“You can't have A, B and C saying ‘we'll 
cooperate’ and D saying, ‘go jump,’” said 
Dr. Cyril H. March, former chairman of the 
American Medical Association’s committee 
on cutaneous health and cosmetics. 

Dr. Marsh, an associate professor of der- 
matology at New York University, favors a 
scientific advisory board on cosmetic ingredi- 
ents. The board could consist of representa- 
tives from industry, Government, law and 
medicine. 

Although he favored more explicit “warn- 
ing” cautions on certain products and the 
availability of product formula information 
in central locations, he did not approve the 
concept of ingredient labeling for the public. 

“People don’t read labels . . . nothing is 
as bad as a law that isn’t helpful,” he said. 

The industry, “as a general proposition,” 
also opposes ingredient labeling. Some of 
the reluctance has been attributed to fear 
of disclosing formulae to competitors and 
complicating package design. 

Last year, Barnaengen AB, a major Swed- 
ish company, began listing its ingredients on 
packages and inserts, to enable customers to 
avoid substances to which they might be 
allergic and at least two American companies, 
Revlon, one of the largest, and Estee Lauder, 
one of the most prestigious, are considering 
their own ingredient labeling. Spokesmen for 
both companies said they were not concerned 
at being copied. 

“Products can be copied without even 
knowing the ingredients,” said Norman Grief, 
a Revlon vice president, 

Avon Products Inc., the largest manufac- 
turer ($870-million last year) said it recog- 
nized “the consumers’ right to know” with a 
recently adopted policy of sending product 
ingredient information to anyone requesting 
it. 

All three companies are also among those 
with extensive research and testing programs. 

To Leonard Lauder, a member of the 
C.T.F.A. board of directors, the industry’s 
increased concern for self-regulation stems 
from greater sophistication and awareness on 
the part of the consumer. 

“Things that were taken for granted before 
are not taken for granted anymore,” he said. 


THE YOUNG WILL GET OLD 
TOO SOME DAY 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, no one knows 
like the person who has been there. 

After reading in my hometown news- 
paper, the Wausau Daily Record-Herald, 
about legislation to provide outpatient 
prescription drug coverage under med- 
icare, a 69-year-old woman in Hatley, 
Wis., wrote me a moving letter about 
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the problems she and her husband face. 
Here are some excerpts: 

.... you and other Congressmen intro- 
duced a bill, I hope it comes thru.... 
my medicine, pills, his medicine, pills are 
so expensive .... I can’t pay $22.00 for 
shoes for my husband, so we look around 
for something cheap as I have to put away 
money for our pills and medicine ....1 
get $76.40, my husband gets $107.70 .... 
If we could only get help sometimes. His 
medicines and mine over $20.00-$25.00, so we 
pinch on that to make them last longer 
.... Please support that bill. It would mean 
a lot for all us elderly .... The young 
will get old too some day, only some are 
more fortunate with money.... 


Mr. Speaker, letters like this one help 
explain why 113 Members are cospon- 
soring my bill (H.R. 2355) to provide out- 
patient prescription drug coverage under 
medicare, and why 23 Members of the 
Senate are cosponsoring companion leg- 
islation by Senator Joser Montoya that 
is pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee as an amendment to H.R. 1. 

Here is her letter: 


January 27, 1972. 


DEAR MR. OBEY: 

I read my Record Herald over very care- 
fully and in the Jan. 20-72 I read something 
very interesting, you and other Congressmen 
introduced a bill, I hope it comes thru. 

I am 69 in good health so goes for my 
husband he is a heart patient at the Stahmer 
Clinic I have so much to say, every month I 
want to put away some money for some 
clothes, well my medicine, pills, his medicine, 
pills are so expensive, I told him to get a 
check up but really it cost’s so much he 
doesn’t go my husband is 66 yrs. I need eye- 
glasses but can’t afford that I cant pay 22.00 
for shoes or my husband so we look around 
for something cheap as I have to put away 
money for our pills and medicine, I get 76.40 
my husband gets 107.70 its church dues, gas 
for house heat as he gets cold have to fire 
more—Elec. Tel. gasoline & car to get to 
Hatley and no trips. Clothes that all goes all 
we do ts live, if we could only get help some- 
times his medicine’s and mine over 20.00 
25.00 so we pinch on that to make them last 
longer! sure we belong to Medicare, but it 
helps if we go to hospitals but have to pay 
60,00 to hosp. so we have to part with it there 
same is the doctor we have to pay too. 

Please support that bill it would mean @ lot 
for all us elderly, when I got to be 65 at the 
Battery works I had to quit stay at home, I 
could go out and earn a little money—but I 
am 65 they tell me I would feel lot better if 
I worked then to look out and kill time. 

Thank you for reading this, and hope that 
Medicare drug coverage bill passes. 

The young will get old to some day only 
some are more fortunate with money, if there 
was work many of us still can do it maybe 
would feel better to get out. 

God Bless you with everything you wish 
for. 

Mr. & Mrs, Frank J, Kosidowski. 


FTC ELIMINATION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FRANCHISE AGREEMENTS—SOFT 
DRINKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, in mid- 
January of last year, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced its intention to 
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issue complaints against seven soft 
drink franchise firms for the purpose of 
eliminating the exclusive franchise 
agreements which these firms sign with 
local distribution companies. At this 
time the major companies follow a prac- 
tice of entering into agreements with lo- 
cal companies for an exclusive franchise 
within a given geographical area. The 
impact of this agreement is to provide 
competition between brand names of dif- 
ferent soft drink products, but not be- 
tween two companies distributing the 
same brand name soft drink. 

The purpose of the FTC’s proposed ac- 
tion was to increase competition and to 
give the public the benefit of competi- 
tion within the same market area be- 
tween companies distributing the same 
brand name soft drink. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if the real impact 
of this action would conform to the im- 
pact intended by the FTC, there would 
be no problem. However, just the op- 
posite effect will be the result if the FTC 
is allowed to carry out its purpose. 

For the beneficiary of this action will 
not be the public, but the large chain 
food and drug companies. The economics 
of this business require that the local dis- 
tributor sell a substantial volume of the 
soft drink in order to break even, and 
while there may be certain areas of the 
country where the FTC’s actions might 
give the public the benefit of more com- 
petition, throughout most of the coun- 
try the reverse is true. All but about 100 
of the nearly 3,050 local distributors are 
classified as small businesses by the Gov- 
ernment, while the major chain food and 
drug stores are virtually all classified as 
large business in that they do more than 
$5 million worth of business per year. 

These small distributors sell not just 
to the large food and drug stores, they 
also service the gasoline service stations, 
and motels and retail outlets. 

Naturally, since it is more profitable 
to do a large volume in this business, the 
food and drug stores are prime custom- 
ers for the local distributor. To deprive 
the local distributor of this most profit- 
able section of his market while leaving 
him with only the small volume custom- 
ers, and at the same time require further 
competition through more distributors is 
to drive the small businessman up 
against the competition of the large 
chain store, and there can be little doubt 
who would survive that competition. 

This would be bad for the small distrib- 
utor, though if it resulted in price sav- 
ings for the public it might be justifiable. 
But the impact does not end there, for the 
chain stores certainly cannot be relied 
upon to go into a service business that 
would give service to the many small out- 
lets in the community that sell soft 
drinks, and certainly they could not be 
depended upon to properly service their 
smaller competitors in the food or drug 
store business. 

Another impact would be to remove 
the decision making process from the lo- 
cality where the distributors are present- 
ly and shift it to the warehousing centers 
of the chain stores. 

In my State of West Virginia, there 
are presently 43 soft drink distributors. 
If the chain stores were allowed to move 
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into these areas, their shipping points 
would be in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky, not West Virginia, and the de- 
cisions about who to sell to on what terms 
would be made in those centers, not lo- 
cally. This cannot give the residents of 
West Virginia better service. Rather it 
would give us less service, with no guar- 
antee of a less expensive price. Indeed, 
because of the differences in volume, the 
chain stores could virtually destroy the 
small distributor on the basis of initial 
price competition, and then leave the 
small outlets with no service whatever. 

Most of us believe that competition 
should start at home, and that we should 
be opening new areas of competition 
rather than encouraging the concentra- 
tion of capital and decisionmaking away 
from the actual market place. 

There can be no doubt that the present 
exclusive franchise agreement limits 
competition. But there can be even less 
doubt that the elimination of this system 
would give us even less competition, 
poorer service, and more economic con- 
centration. 

Because of this, I am today introducing 
legislation on behalf of Congressman 
JOHN SLACK, KEN HECKLER, JAMES KEE, 
and myself to protect competition in our 
State in this industry. I urge that this 
legislation be given immediate considera- 
tion and that we overturn the unwise de- 
cision of the Federal Trade Commission. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
HANDICAPPED VETERANS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, over 4 mil- 
lion men and women have been released 
from military services since the begin- 
ning of the Vietnam conflict. Unemploy- 
ment among Vietnam era veterans at 
the end of 1971, was 7.8 percent. For 
younger veterans, aged 20 to 24 years 
old, the unemployment rate is 8.8 per- 
cent. While these statistics point out the 
problems facing the healthy returning 
veteran, the statistics reveal a more 
critical unemployment situation for the 
disabled veteran. 

Of all the handicapped veterans regis- 
tered with the Veteran Employment 
Services, only 1.6 percent of registered 
handicapped veterans were placed as a 
result of job contacts made in 1971, while 
87.7 percent were unable to be placed 
in regular nonagricultural jobs. While 
the handicapped veteran represents 
nearly 10 percent of all veterans regis- 
tered at the Employment Services Cen- 
ter, he received inadequate attention in 
both the areas of job placement and job 
development. 

The handicapped veterans’ barriers 
are medical, psychological, and educa- 
tional. He seeks insurance, and is re- 
buffed by private agencies’ exemption 
clauses concerning Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals—he seeks medical care 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal, and is provided with inadequate care 
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and unduly long hospital stays. He seeks 
counseling and is placed on a waiting 
list. He seeks employment and is rebuffed 
either by the private employer as in- 
competent, or by his Government as 
being essentially unplaceable. 

It is of particular humiliation to all 
of us that our soldiers return only to 
find that peace, like war, is hell. 

Executive Order 11598, dated June 16, 
1971, created special programs for job 
counseling and placement for both the 
healthy and disabled veteran in the be- 
lief that the “Nation owes these vet- 
erans not only its deepest thanks for 
their service and sacrifice, but also its 
assistance in their efforts to resume nor- 
mal civilian activities.” While I do not 
doubt the sincerity of such counseling 
and placement programs, statistics ques- 
tion the effectiveness of this program. 

The program can be defined as three- 
fold. First, the inability of our Govern- 
ment to reach and counsel the handi- 
capped veteran as to the availability of 
additional programs to help him; sec- 
ond, the overall inability of our pro- 
grams of job contacts and job develop- 
ment to be successful in creating new 
jobs—and lastly, the inability of our 
Government to help the citizen who is 
discriminated against because of a 
physical or emotional handicap. 

My own State of Ohio became the first 
in the Nation to compile a listing of all 
its Vietnam veterans who are looking for 
work. Winning praise from the White 
House, the compilation is expected to be 
reproduced in the remaining 49 States. 
But the divergence between intent and 
action in the United States is also re- 
flected in the failure of the States to 
provide jobs and placement. Ohio, for 
example, lagged well behind the nation- 
al average in providing both jobs and 
placement for the veteran. While the 
Employment Services Center, on a na- 
tional average, was able to counsel 20 
percent of all disabled registered veter- 
ans, Ohio counseled only 11.2 percent of 
their registered disabled veterans. 

The Ohio average of placing only 0.6 
percent of its registered handicapped vet- 
erans is only slightly outdistanced by the 
disgraceful national percentage of 1.6 
percent. 

The situation is not the result of a lack 
of funding for counseling and placement 
centers. Rather, it is the result of the in- 
ability of centers to reach the disabled 
veteran or to make him aware of the pro- 
grams available to him. 

The money exists. The programs exist. 
Indeed, the Committee on the Disabled 
Veterans states that its No. 1 prob- 
lem is a lack of publicity. Veterans 
groups and businessmen must be in- 
formed to act now on how to support the 
disabled veteran. 

One important instance bears out the 
contention that while the money and 
organizational structure is available to 
groups to start rehabilitation programs, 
groups do not take advantage of that 
money. One Ohioan, Patrick McLaughlin, 
a student at Ohio University and vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Collegiate Veterans, stated that: 

Education and training cannot be sep- 
arated from unemployment. 
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The predischarge education program, 
is an educational program available to 
disabled veterans to notify them as to the 
education and job opportunities available 
to them. Yet many hospitals have not in- 
stituted such programs, even though the 
Committee on Disabled Veterans is quick 
to point out that both the authority and 
money is available to the hospitals to in- 
stitute such programs. While we eagerly 
inaugurate new programs, such as jobs 
for veterans, veteran jobs, national al- 
liance of businessmen, we fall terribly 
short in the successful implementation of 
such potentially far-reaching programs. 

The Federal Government is, in effect, 
defeating its own purposes. While Ex- 
ecutive Order 11598 requires that fed- 
erally related job contractors list their 
job openings with the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government itself is 
practicing a subtle form of discrimina- 
tion against the veteran. The Veterans 
Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor’s Manpower Administration re- 
ports that while 255,419 handicapped 
veterans were available for work and 
registered at the 2,400 local Public Em- 
ployment Service offices for the fiscal 
year 1971, only 31,442 handicapped vet- 
erans were place in regular nonagricul- 
tural jobs. This means that seven out of 
eight handicapped veterans who regis- 
tered with the Government to find em- 
ployment were not placed. 

The Manpower Administration has 
emphasized programs relating to minor- 
ity and disadvantaged groups, and is try- 
ing implementing those programs. But 
at the same time the Department of 
Labor has permitted a disproportionately 
small number of disabled veterans to uti- 
lize MDTA benefits. Statistics illustrate 
that 4,453 handicapped veterans were en- 
rolled in MDTA programs. This, of 
course, is much too low, when you con- 
sider that more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion disabled veterans were available. 
These figures, obviously, do not reflect 
the intent of Congress as expressed in 
chapter 41, title 38, United States Code, 
which asserts that veterans will receive 
“maximum employment assistance.” 

The Veterans Preference Act provides 
that the positions of guards, custodians, 
messengers, and elevator operators will 
be restricted to veterans as long as qual- 
ified veterans are available. However, 
in recent years, Federal agencies have 
contracted these services from independ- 
ent businessmen with no provision for 
veterans preference. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s plea cannot be that few vet- 
erans have a particular skill to market. 
It is estimated that 80 percent of our 
veterans, able and disabled, have mar- 
ketable skills. In compliance with the 
Veterans Preference Act and to our vet- 
erans themselves, it is suggested that 
contractors provide preference for vet- 
eran applicants in their independent con- 
tracting arrangements. 

Pursuant to Executive Order 11246, 
title 41 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions was amended by adding part 60-2, 
the affirmative action program. This pro- 
gram requires prime contractors and sub- 
contractors of the Federal Government 
to initiate active recruitment programs 
for the disadvantaged. Would it not be 
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equally meritorious to employ qualified 
disabled veterans and to accord a degree 
of preference to such veterans with re- 
spect to federally funded programs? 
Why not develop an affirmative action 
program for disabled veterans? 

Money is not at the heart of the issue 
here. The Veterans’ Administration and 
the President’s Executive order of last 
June have initiated a wide ranging vari- 
ety of programs in each State to combat 
the unemployment of veterans. The prob- 
lem is one of motivation. The programs 
exist, but are not actively used on be- 
half of the disabled veteran. The prob- 
lem is also one of publicity. The programs 
are known to the project director, but 
not to the general public. 

One group endeavor, an attempt to 
provide publicity for the disabled vet- 
eran, is the Job Fair concept. Employed 
already in 32 States, they have been very 
successful. They estimate that they have 
placed 10 to 15 percent of those veterans 
who have attended and who were seek- 
ing employment. This program, the re- 
sult of citizen action and VA sponsor- 
ship, illustrates the need for publicity, in 
order to bring the plight of the disabled 
veterans to national attention. 

While the GI educational benefits 
could benefit many, VA educational funds 
go unused in many instances. Many in- 
stitutions, such as the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, have provided 4 years of 
tuition—free education to recent vet- 
erans, For years, GI educational benefits 
have existed. Publicity and effort can 
make their importance better known to 
the veteran. 

While the President’s Council on the 
Handicapped has made an effort to pub- 
licize the handicapped citizens plight, 
veteran or nonveteran, society continues 
to ignore them. Only the most recently 
constructed public buildings contain 
ramps for wheelchairs. Army base thea- 
ters exclude the wheelchair. Most pub- 
lic transportation facilities require com- 
panions for the blind and handicapped. 

The average American discriminates by 
his attitude against the disabled veteran. 
The State governments discriminate by 
their apathy. The Federal Government, 
large and unwieldy, has cooperated in 
this discrimination by multiplying pro- 
grams rather than services to the dis- 
abled veteran. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not been active enough in the 
attempt to include the disabled veterans 
in their placement programs. 

The handicapped in this country con- 
stitute another minority group and 
should be provided for in our society. 

I introduced legislation on December 9, 
1971, H.R. 12154, to amend the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to specifically include 
the handicapped, This bill would make it 
illegal to discriminate against any handi- 
capped individual or to deny him access 
to federally assisted programs, unless 
there is a bona fide qualification reason- 
ably necessary to the normal operation 
of the particular program. This amend- 
ment will reinforce prior efforts on behalf 
of the disabled American by making the 
spirit and the implementation of the 
law equal. 

While the amendment will make the 
letter of the law supportive of the dis- 
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abled veterans, other efforts must be 
made to make this proposed amendment 
effective. We must increase the national 
awareness of the veteran as a job can- 
didate by emphasizing the skills he brings 
to the civil employment market. We must 
improve utilization of existing programs 
that can link the veteran with job and 
training opportunities. We must stimu- 
late the further formation of action 
groups at the State and local levels to 
marshal available resources. And finally, 
we must encourage the public and pri- 
vate employers to actively seek out and 
hire veterans. 

It is my hope that this legislation will 
receive early hearings and support from 
my colleagues. This endeavor to insure 
the protection of the legal and constitu- 
tional rights of our handicapped citizens 
is an effort that deserves the support of 
all Americans. 


INDIAN ARMY LOOTED MILLS, 
PLANTS, AND FACTORIES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, there has been an unfortunate 
lack of objectivity by the U.S. press over 
the developments in the Indian-Pakistani 
conflict going as far back as the original 
problem when the Pakistani Army 
cracked down on Bengali political lead- 
ers. 

A story in the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 26, was of special interest to me 
since it reported on problems that Ban- 
gladesh is evidently facing as a result of 
certain actions by the Army of India. As 
a news article, this speaks for itself, and 
I insert it in the RECORD: 


INDIAN ARMY LOOTED MILLS, PLANTS, FAC- 
TORIES, BANGLADESH OFFICIALS SAY 
(By Martin Woollacott) 

KHULNA, BANGLADESH.—Systematic Indian 
army looting of mills, factories and offices in 
the Khulna area has angered and amazed 
Bangladesh civil officials here. 

The looting took place in the first few days 
after Indian troops arrived in the city Dec. 
17, but in the words of one official, it was 
not “ordinary looting.” 

Mill and factory storerooms where spare 
parts for the machines were kept were broken 
into and their contents loaded on trucks 
and taken back to India. 

Electric motors for machinery were partic- 
ularly sought after. Also taken were type- 
writers, duplicating machines, telephones 
and other office equipment. 

In the case of one jute mill, it is claimed, 
virtually every machine there was carried 
off. A port official who refused to be identified 
said that when he went into his office after 
the end of the fighting, it was completely 
bare, Desk, telephone, filing cabinets, all had 
been taken. 

Another Bangladesh official said, “This was 
organized looting which for a few days was 
on a large scale. Fortunately, new spare parts 
were the main target in the factories, so with 
the existing machinery we have been able to 
restart the work. We also had looting by the 
Mukti Bahini East Pakistan guerrilla army 
but that was the random looting you expect 
of soldiers. As far as the Indian army looting 
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was concerned, we think there may have 
been a tie-up between certain army officers 
and merchants in Calcutta.” 

Khulna district authorities have reported 
the looting to the new Bangladesh govern- 
ment. The current estimate of the value of 
the stolen machinery stands at about $1 
million. 

The Bangladesh government is understood 
to have protested to the Indian government, 
which is taking steps to recover the stolen 
goods. 

According to officials here, another problem 
in the Khulna area, easily accessible from In- 
dia, is that the amount of illicit trade both 
ways is increasing daily. Indian cigarettes, 
oil, kerosene, matches, salt and other goods 
are coming in while eggs, fish and milk are 
going out. 

Indian calendars featuring Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, Bangladesh Prime Minister 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and Gen. Manek- 
shaw, the Indian army commander in chief, 
are on sale at every bazaar. 

Bangladesh as yet has no trade pact with 
India, and in any case the country’s new 
state trading corporation is supposed to han- 
dle all import and export deals. 

Two-way smuggling, which has developed 
in the Khulna area and no doubt elsewhere, 
means that trade with India is subject 
neither to control nor to customs duties and 
tariffs. 

In an effort to reduce smuggling, civil of- 
ficials have directed that the border posts 
once manned by the old East Pakistani Rifles, 
an elite military unit, should be reoccupied 
by men of the new national militia, formerly 
Mukti Bahini. 


SST OR ATC—IMPLICATIONS OF A 
POLITICAL DECISION 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House will consider the creation of 
an effective new arm for the Congress, 
an Office of Technology Assessment, as 
proposed in H.R. 10243. 

I submit there is solid evidence of the 
need for H.R. 10243 in our torturous 
experience last year, dealing with the 
SST issue, a prime example of how the 
Congress too often wrestles almost 
blindly, lacking its own adequate sources 
of information, when making decisions 
which involve complex technologies and 
their potential for immense good, or bad. 

Therefore, I call to the urgent atten- 
tion of the House a fascinating and I be- 
lieve accurate analysis of our struggle 
over the SST decision, written by a very 
respected friend of many of us here, Dr. 
Edward Wenk, Jr., now professor of en- 
gineering and public affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, in Seattle. 

His article, titled “SST—Implications 
of a Political Decision,” was published in 
Astronautics and Aeronautics for Octo- 
ber 1971. 

I doubt that anyone alive knows better 
from his own practical involvement, plus 
scholarly study, the strengths, and many 
weaknesses of our congressional process 
for making decisions concerned with sci- 
ence and technology, than does Ed Wenk. 

In his analysis of the SST decision- 
making, which follows here, one conclu- 
sion is this: 
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Every participant .. . needs to be better 
prepared by technological assessment. 


And he declares specifically that ap- 
proval of H.R. 10243 “would take a ma- 
jor step toward reinforcing congressional 
access to expert analysis.” 

I submit the Congress crucially needs 
that major step, and I urge all my col- 
leagues to study Ed Wenk’s analysis: 
SST—IMPLICATIONS OF A POLITICAL DECISION 

(By Edward Wenk, Jr.) 


With the dust settled and the battle cries 
stilled, a postmortem search for clues to the 
demise of the late-lamented SST may help 
prepare us for the future. Similar issues will 
likely be examined in a public forum on the 
beneficient application of technology to 
meet national goals and on new opportuni- 
ties for partnership between the govern- 
mental and the private sectors to create and 
manage large new enterprises. 

In retrospect, both sides would probably 
agree on a number of points concerning the 
SST: 

Among the contending parties there was 
confusion both about the nature of the key 
issues and how to resolve them. Judging by 
the public record at the moment of truth, 
one might have supposed the SST decision 
was largely an environmental issue. In fact, 
this was only one among perhaps a dozen 
in a web of complex and unprecedented ques- 
tions involving technology for which familiar 
patterns of decision-making and planks of 
national policy were conspicuously lacking. 

The magnitude of the project and its risks 
called for supportive efforts by both govern- 
ment and industry, but a balanced relation- 
ship never matured. 

Insufficient homework was done on both 
sides in winnowing from the plethora of in- 
formation and guesses a meaningful array of 
verifiable facts. In the absence of a convinc- 
ing rationale, the last-minute, belated burst 
of lobbying by both sides proved naive and 
eyen counterproductive. 

The SST cutoff was a political decision— 
not economic, social, technological, or envi- 
ronmental—but political. Politically deter- 
mined issues inevitably tend to be accom- 
panied by as much heat as light, and, sadly, 
the very word “political” has come to have 
negative connotations for much of the 
public. 

Future technological issues may suffer the 
same fate in a deluge of rhetoric because 
of inadequate or belated technological 
assessment, 

Case History of the Patient: First, a brief 
chronology. 

Early 1950s—Faint stirring of the concept 
of a civilian supersonic transport. 

1956— Feasibility study launched by NACA 
of requisite powerplants for supersonic 
flight. 

1958—-B-70 bomber, prelude to SST, con- 
tracted for with North American Aviation. 
Program soon scrapped after $330 miilion of 
research, on grounds that ICBM rendered 
manned bombers obsolete. Federal Aviation 
Act created Federal Aviation Agency and au- 
thorized development of civil aeronautics. 
The aerospace industry began independent 
studies of a privately financed SST, but 
found a prototype development necessary to 
solve key technical problems and the cost 
of this beyond its borrowing capacity. 

1960-—-General Elwood R. Quesada, chief of 
the new FAA, undertook studies of an SST, 
contending the U.S. could not neglect the 
competition in market, prestige, and leader- 
ship from the USSR and the Anglo-French 
consortium. His request for funds was 
trimmed by Budget Bureau. Quesada’s suc- 
cessor, Najeeb Halaby, assumed SST advoca- 
ey, urging through “Project Horizon” and the 
Supersonic Transport Advisory Group that 
development of a commercial SST with goy- 
ernmental assistance be deemed a national 
objective. 
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1961—Appropriated for supersonic-trans- 
port development: $11 million. 

1962—Appropriated: $20 million. 

1963—British-French decision announced 
to proceed with Concorde. June 5, President 
Kennedy announced U.S. commitment to 
supersonic plane (with an additional $60- 
million appropriation). He said, “Neither the 
economics nor the politics of international 
air competition permit us to stand still in 
this area .. . An open preliminary design 
competition will be initiated ... If these 
initial phases do not produce an aircraft 
capable of transporting people and goods 
safely, swiftly, and at prices the traveler can 
afford and the airlines find profitable, we 
shall not go further... .” 

1964—First Congressional debate on issue; 
cutoff rejected by the House of Representa- 
tives, 109 to 26. Early in a long series of 
special feasibility studies by various parties, 
one by Stanford Research Institute con- 
cluded that there was “no economic justi- 
fication for an SST program.” 

1965—President Johnson called for 18 
months of additional research before con- 
struction. 

1966—Intensive opposition developing in 
Congress, especially from Representative 
MacGregor and Senator Proxmire, leading to 
cuts in every subsequent appropriation bill. 
Studies by NASA and OST raised questions 
about noise. December 31, Boeing and GE 
announced as winners of design competition. 

1968—Johnson Administration continued 
support for SST, including explicit assign- 
ment of project to newly hatched Depart- 
ment of Transportation. In autumn, Boeing 
announced its swing-wing design would be 
scrapped, resulting in a technological setback 
of 18 months. 

1969—-Ad hoc committee chaired by Under 
Secretary of Transportation James M, Beggs 
appointed by President Nixon to review the 
SST. Resultant report not released until Oc- 
tober 31, under severe Congressional pres- 
sure. Final draft of committee report ap- 
parently watered down members’ criticisms 
and exaggerated positive findings, bringing 
sharp and bitter comment from other gov- 
ernment officials representing the Council of 
Economic Advisers, Department of Interlor, 
Surgeon General’s Office, etc. Confidential 
study undertaken by outside experts, through 
office of the President's Science Advisor, rec- 
ommended withdrawal from SST prototype 
on various grounds, detailed later. Report not 
accepted by President, but rather held under 
executive privilege until court action com- 
pelled its release late in 1971, 

1970—SST debate caught fire, with full 
parliamentary maneuvering in Congress. Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
adopted in response to newly aroused public 
concern. Environmental implications of SST 
began to emerge staccato. In May, DOT ap- 
propriations request of $290 million for SST 
squeaked by House by 102-to-86 vote on an 
amendment to delete all SST funding. Test 
vote of 176 to 162 shut off debate. In Senate, 
amendment by Senator Proxmire used envi- 
ronmental issue to cut off SST (vote of 52 
to 41). Conference committee met to recon- 
cile controversy; their resolution favoring 
SST was backed by House 205 to 185 but op- 
posed in the Senate by a filibuster which 
overrode two attempts at cloture, With time 
running out on the 91st Congress, a com- 
promise was reached to continue to fund at 
the $210-million level until next Congress. 

1971—-March, House reversed earlier posi- 
tion and acted twice to delete SST funding 
(217 to 203, and 215 to 204). March 24, Sen- 
ate gave the coup de grace, 51 to 46. May, 
House attempted to revive issue with $85.3- 
million appropriation passing House twice 
(201 to 195, and 201 to 197) but failing in 
the Senate (58 to 37). The conference com- 
mittee then agreed with Senate position. 

The patient expired, but it is clear that 
the SST had suffered for a long time from a 
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series of ailments in the course or its early 
maturation. 

Background: Behind these events lurked 
other causative situations evolving at dif- 
ferent rates and in different forums, 

In the land of free enterprise, we have a 
strong and proven tradition of responding to 
the call of the marketplace with goods and 
services targeted on a consumer body of some 
predictable characteristics. Where only the 
private sector is involved and profit is a clear 
motive, perceptive market analysis usually 
can determine whether a project should be 
undertaken, But the case of SST was com- 
plicated by a mix of public and private goals 
which neither government nor industry could 
(or should) be expected to satisfy inde- 
pendently, further clouded by the project’s 
sheer magnitude and high risk, attended by 
market and technological uncertainties. 
Unique characteristics of each partner, it 
was hoped, would promote a profitable col- 
laboration. But in the development, coopera- 
tion seems to have burned out in the fever of 
jurisdictional precedence and misunder- 
standing: The industry began to assume a 
subsidy that was initially thought unneces- 
sary, and the government assumed a design 
state of the art that had not been achieved. 
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On this latter point, sight had been lost 
of the large number of technical unknowns 
confronting the project. Symptomatic of the 
design problems was the fact that the moy- 
able-wing design had to be hastily changed 
to a fixed wing. The gaps might have been 
filled if the fallout from B-70 development 
had been available, as expected when the SST 
fuse was lit in 1963. But when the B-70 was 
phased out, the full burden of development 
fell on industry, which had largely grown 
accustomed to dependence on governmental 
support when undertaking research. (Some 
of Boeing’s SST research proposals, however, 
were rejected by the government.) Moreover, 
the government itself was seriously remiss in 
allowing space exploration to absorb almost 
all aerospace research talents and funds. As 
far back as 1963, Congress had been calling 
for a re-balance of goals, which only now, in 
1971, is perhaps being effected. 

During the SST development, the airlines 
never demonstrated great enthusiasm over 
the big new contender for their favor. They 
were experiencing low load-factors along 
with increased costs, and were having diffi- 
culty even honoring their commitments for 
Jumbo jets. None of the lines was in a posi- 
tion to pay the cost in a free market. In a 
psychologically ho-hum mood, they seem to 
have been nudged into orders mainly by the 
threat of their competition moving to SST, 
although FAA and CAB support of SST was 
also a gentle spur. 

Baffled by indifference of the future em- 
ployers of the SST, the public had its con- 
fidence further shaken by the F-111, C-5A, 
and repeated criticism by the GAO as to the 
validity of predictions about cost and per- 
formance. 

Simultaneously, the new ethic of environ- 
mental conservatism was taking root, re- 
flecting a major shift in social values, 

The body politic came to realize that a 
closed environmental system can absorb only 
SO much abuse. The new awareness had been 
forced largely by burgeoning technologies 
powerful enough to produce conspicuous 
damage to the biosphere or the social envi- 
ronment, usually in the form of unwanted 
and unpredicted consequences of some tech- 
nological initiative which succeeded admir- 
ably in its primary purpose. To this mood 
was added the political counterpart of con- 
Sumerism—more citizens wanting a piece 
of the action. Responding, the Congress 
made preservation of the environment a 
political issue and enacted sweeping new 
legislation, 

Concurrently, the House Science and As- 
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tronautics Committee introduced the notion 
of an “early warning system” by inquiries 
of technology assessment—processes of study 
to foresee the socio-economic impact of tech- 
nological initiatives and then, from the 
standpoint of public interest, to identify and 
evaluate alternatives which could avoid or 
reduce unfavorable consequences, 

As to the SST, its vulnerability had been 
pointed out in 1969 in the two adverse re- 
ports submitted, respectively, by the in- 
house Beggs Committee and by the outside 
experts assembled by the President’s Science 
Advisor. 

The first report reached the damaging con- 
clusions that— 

1, Regarding balance of payments, “an ad- 
verse impact of speed-induced supersonic 
travel on the U.S. travel account is likely to 
be greater than the estimated beneficial im- 
pact of supersonic aircraft sales.” 

2. On economies, there was uncertainty be- 
cause of “unverifiable matters of judgment” 
of experts, coupled with military experience 
that “production costs have often been more 
than three times what they were predicted 
to be.” 

3. As to demand, estimates varied from 200 
to 500 units, involving conflict between cor- 
porate profits and return of government sub- 
sidy, since cost recovery to the government 
would not be possible at the smaller total of 
350 planes at $48 million each, at which point 
profits to the manufacturer would be maxi- 
mized 


The second report, in recommending un- 
equivocal withdrawal from the SST prototype 
program, cited among other items that The 
Boeing Co. had defaulted because the re- 
quired takeoff and landing runs were 50% 
greater and speeds substantially higher than 
specified in the contract (not an unusual 
problem with untried technology); that the 
balance-of-payments effects were likely to be 
small; that returns to the government on its 
projected $1.3 billion investment would come 
only after the 300th aircraft, whereas the 
market was probably fewer than 250; that 
air-traffic delays in major airports would re- 
duce interest in flights except for a small 
group of international businessmen; and that 
public reaction to the sonic boom in both 
the U.S. and Europe could be expected to 
lead to prohibition of operation over land. 

The first report, toned down and built up, 
was not released until severe Congressional 
pressure brought it out in 1969. The second 
report was never unwound from the wraps 
of executive privilege until long after the 
demise of the patient. A suit brought by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Friends of 
the Earth, and the Sierra Club under the 
Freedom of Information Act of 1966, and 
fought to the U.S. Court of Appeals, finally 
brought the report to light in August 1971, 
with an accompanying press release by Presi- 
dential Science Advisor Edward E. David 
seeking to dispel “certain impressions which 
have arisen depicting the government as at- 
tempting to conceal hitherto undisclosed 
factual data.” 

Postmortem Diagnosis: Both proponents 
and opponents of the SST failed in critical 
ways to serve thelr cause through wise use 
of the political process. Indeed, it seems to 
have gone almost unnoticed that a key ele- 
ment of political decision making is the ca- 
pacity to sway opinion by a clear, reasoned, 
and sophisticated presentation of facts. Presi- 
dents Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon were 
each motivated by a separate vision, but none 
of them seems to have had the benefit of 
unadulterated objective analysis. 

The issues involved were patently complex 
and interrelated; some were without prece- 
dent. Yet there was inadequate effort by gov- 
ernmental and industrial participants to lay 
out all the issues at the beginning, before 
political trends were accelerated by massive 
vested interests or psychological commit- 
ment. Had the issues been raised early 
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enough and satisfied, the debate would have 
been more constructive. 

On the side of the proponents, the argu- 
ments included maintenance of national 
prestige and technological superiority; the 
historical role of speed as a positive advance 
in transportation; underutilization of a bril- 
liant aerospace capability; market require- 
ments for travel in the 1980s; a desirable lial- 
son of governmental and industry in promot- 
ing public social goals; and the side benefits 
to be expected for balance of payments and 
for employment. 

The opponents talked of worthier alterna- 
tives for national priorities, of environmental 
hazards, of the effect of further governmen- 
tal expenditures in firing up inflation, of gen- 
eral hostility to uncontrolled technology, 
and whether the fast craft was really needed. 

National prestige has two sides. As a de- 
sirable alternative to force, in a world that 
continues to be jarred by nationalism, pres- 
tige remains a critically important goal in 
its own right. Historically, different aspects 
of our national prestige have earned durable 
respect in the world community—our spirit of 
independence and love for freedom; our will- 
ingness to accept, even to promote, change; 
our open society and technological prowess. 
But there can be honest differences of opin- 
ion as to what steps taken in the 1970s may 
be respected in a 1980 world. The widely ad- 
mired manned lunar landing might not gain 
in the 1980 world acclaim that could be ac- 
corded a breakthrough in cancer research, 
effective alternatives to DDT for malaria con- 
trol, and automobiles free of exhaust emis- 
sions. When proponents pointed out that SST 
could aid the nation in efforts to maintain 
world order and economic growth, & respon- 
sibility undertaken by the U.S. after WW II, 
they may not have considered such adverse 
effects as the sonic boom, which could prove 
an embarrassing environmental albatross, 
And certainly it was unjustified to question 
the patriotism of SST opponents (as was 
done in debate) on grounds of their under- 
mining national prestige. 

As the decision came closer to the wire, 
other levels of prestige came into view; the 
prestige of executive-branch departments and 
even of the individual protagonists them- 
selves. At the end, the loftiest possible level 
of prestige was involved—the Presidential of- 
fice itself. Although the White House staff 
usually proves cautious about leaving open 
an escape hatch of Presidential options when 
defeat appears likely, alternative exits here 
were closed. Further concerned by growing 
unemployment, the President's only reason- 
able tactic left was to fight hard for victory. 
In the frantic scramble to mount a last- 
minute blitz, the office of the President's Sci- 
ence Advisor entered the campaigning, five 
major airlines were enlisted to support the 
SST in some contradiction to their earlier 
coolness toward SST in reaction to the Beggs 
Committee 1969 study, and a governmentally 
facilitated lobby of industry and labor raised 
$350,000 for full-page ads and a campaign of 
high-pressure tactics. 

At the end, proponents raised two impor- 
tant economic issues. The development of 
SST, they contended, would support the na- 
tional objective of full employment and 
would improve the balance-of-payments pic- 
ture. Yet, it is a matter of record that almost 
all nationally known economists opposed the 
SST. They disagreed sharply with proponents, 
as to whether SST production would actually 
generate jobs or would simply divert the la- 
bor force from subsonic jumbo jets. And on 
the question of gold flow, many felt that the 
effect might actually be adverse in that more 
Americans would be stimulated by the SST 
to travel abroad and spend far more than 
would be recaptured. 

A more cogent argument involving employ- 
ment was the contention that a powerful, 
talented aerospace capability had been as- 
sembled as a public investment over a period 
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of 25 years to protect our national security, 
but in the face of military cutbacks together 
with that of the SST this capability would be 
dismantled and lost. Moreover, unemploy- 
ment in the Séattle area was then at a peak 
of 15 percent, and the loss of the contract to 
Boeing would compound the regional short- 
term depression that was affecting many, 
many families. 
LACK OF POLICY 


Both considerations reflected a deeper prob- 
lem: the almost complete lack of a national 
policy as a frame of reference on utilization 
of our nation’s scientific and engineering 
talents. How much was the capability worth? 
How could the surplus capability be con- 
verted to other socially viable goals? How 
could a problem of regional unemployment 
be met on a longer-term basis? The SST 
argument represented a makeshift effort of 
a single program to fill a vacuum of policy 
without solving fundamental questions. Seat- 
tle unemployment thus joined prestige as 
a somewhat masked but powerful issue in 
the final incandescent moments. 

Simultaneously, the opponents were scat- 
tering their shots over a wide range of tar- 
gets not propped up too firmly by carefully 
reasoned arguments. Pointing out that the 
Vietnam conflict had already drained off any 
surplus of the nation’s productive free-en- 
terprise system, they asserted that a whole 
bevy of desirable progams and social ambi- 
tions should be ranked ahead of SST devel- 
opment. Urban sprawl, traffic congestion, 
growing medical costs, a disadvantaged one- 
third of the population deprived of effective 
citizenship—these were of far more crucial 
importance than what was alleged as a play- 
thing for the elite who could afford to pay 
the premium for fast travel—even assuming 
some beneficial economic fallout from the 
project, Realistically, however, tradeoffs with 
SST were unlikely. 

The issues of environmental hazards were 
advanced more with fervor than facts; each 
newly issued and unevaluated scientific ob- 
servation was rushed nervously into the pub- 
lic forum if it undercut the SST. Some old- 
fashioned demagoguery was practiced with 
the cancer scare. As to economics, & map was 
produced showing that only seven states 
could be expected to benefit directly from the 
SST; that at a time state and local govern- 
ments were hoping to receive fruits of a new 
Federalism, 43 would lay out in taxes more 
than they would receive. This latter meat- 
and-potatoes exercise may have been far 
more potent than the environmental issue 
to a Congress impatient with White House 
priorities that pushed “citizen concerns” 
further and further back. 

With such a variety of issues swirling in 
the political brew, the main one seemed al- 
most lost. Was the SST really needed? 

Very little was said either by carriers or by 
the government about the results of market 
studies. The traffic was at first forecast as 
though the faster and more frequent shut- 
tling of SSTs could replace subsonic jets of 
any size. Such questions as water versus land 
routes, suitable airport runways, and inter- 
city flight patterns received only belated at- 
tention. When cost estimates were given by 
proponents, they were based on a 500-craft 
fleet, thus unfortunately fuzzing up the real 
issue of the feasibility and wisdom of con- 
structing two prototypes. Only toward the 
end did proponents mention that, once those 
two had been flown, a review might deter- 
mine the wisdom of proceeding in light of an 
objective evaluation then of costs and en- 
vironmental effects. By then, dismayed by 
the momentum of the advocates’ lobby, op- 
ponents had doubts whether the enterprise 
could be stopped by some future review after 
$1.3 billion were invested. As a matter of 
plain common sense, a projected technologi- 
cal development should include a built-in 
checkpoint where cool appraisal can deter- 
mine whether to go forward or to terminate 
because priorities have changed, serious im- 
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pediments have arisen, or cost estimates have 
proved dangerously faulty. 

All parties, moreover, failed to predeter- 
mine the share of the cost burden to be borne 
respectively by industry and by government. 
The Wall Street Journal in opposing SST 
wanted to reduce the argument to a private- 
enterprise marketplace issue; but clearly 
public as well as private goals were at stake. 
All components of our national transporta- 
tion system have depended on governmental 
partnership in funding—e.g., for roads, sea- 
ports and channels, ship construction, and 
passenger-train operation. Hinged as it was 
on nascent technology, the SST issue had 
few precedents. Peaceful application of nu- 
clear energy to electrical power generation 
was perhaps the only analogue; but lacking 
the military muscle which hurled us into the 
nuclear age, the SST was without a strong 
precursor, An earlier Kennedy proposal would 
have limited government investment to $750 
million, leaving the greater burden to indus- 
try. How much government support should 
buoy up new technology if industry is un- 
willing or unable to share the risk remains 
a moot question in the wake of the SST 
debate. 

Finally, it should simply be noted that 
neither side lobbied reasonably and logically 
for the same reason: neither had a base of 
consistent, well-knit judgments to back up 
its position on an issue of such high tech- 
nological content wherein the decision de- 
pended critically upon scientific fact. The 
role of objective expert was sadly confused 
with those of politician and advocate. 

While SST proponents charged the en- 
vironmentalists with uninformed emotional- 
ism, they had egg on their own faces. As 
much as six years earlier, in 1966, both NASA 
and OST had issued pessimistic reports about 
noise. 

As late as 1969, the President apparently 
received a staff report that filtered out the 
uncertainties, over objections by officials 
who raised questions. Congress approached 
the issue with both sides having their minds 
made up and not necessarily wanting to be 
bothered by facts. The Congressional Re- 
search Service—a research arm of the Con- 
gress—had made valiant efforts to assemble 
an objective analysis of the situation; but 
while their study dealt effectively with en- 
vironmental issues, it did not consider policy, 
economic, and administrative questions. 
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It being thus incomplete, the report was 
marketed by SST supporters as evidence that 
the opposition was overwrought. Between 
that missed congressional opportunity and 
the executive privilege that was exerted over 
expert opinion available to the President 
(justifiable in this author’s mind), nowhere 
in the process was there an objective, authori- 
tative, fact-gathering, and analytical body, 
adequately protected by prestige and posi- 
tion so that it could lay out for the public 
as well as clients the facts, implications, 
gaps, and alternatives without fear of re- 
taliation, 

The public witnessed the whole contest, 
dismayed but no better informed. 

The inevitable result, in an argument con- 
fused by legitimate differences in expert in- 
terpretation of facts: the process of decorous 
lobbying, which is part and parcel of the 
American political system, was violated on 
both sides by naivete and by assertion of un- 
proven claims. The last-ditch appeals by af- 
fected industry, the coalition between pri- 
vate and governmental vested interests, and 
the frantic scrambling by all parties left a 
bitter taste with everyone who emerged from 
debate—even those who “won.” 

The Senators and Congressmen from the 
intimately affected State of Washington did 
their best, but at what political cost is hard 
to tell. The aggregate of congressional ener- 
gies invested on both sides squeezed out for 
months other major issues which might bet- 
ter have been acted upon. And the horsetrad- 
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ing implicit In such efforts to mobilize votes 
may still cost dearly in future sessions. 

Prognosis for Technology-Management Is- 
sues: On the basis of this diagnosis, a few 
major prescriptions emerge for those complex 
and fascinating “children of the future’— 
issues which involve the utilization of tech- 
nology to serve jointly public and private 
goals and which are likely to require admin- 
istrative reforms in new coalitions of govern- 
ment and industry. 

First and foremost, any such issue can be 
resolved in one way and one way only: by 
frank acknowledgment that it is a political 
decision. Approving substantial public funds 
is one way of setting national priorities. 
Where else can such action legitimately take 
place but at the highest political levels in the 
land? 

This means, first, that the issue involves 
several factors of our social-economic frame- 
work, and the outcome of any decision may 
affect each differently. Very likely some will 
win and some lose. What is “good for the 
country” is difficult to assess in a pluralistic 
society where a whole spectrum of public 
and private interests are in competition, and 
perhaps in disagreement about what con- 
stitutes the public good. The political process 
is the melting pot for different points of 
view and the essential arena for compromise, 
bargaining, and accommodation. Congress- 
men are obliged to consider the local con- 
stituency in a given issue—be it geographical, 
some vested interest related to his sponsoring 
state, or a committee under his jurisdiction. 
Scholars consider only the President to have 
& universal constituency, but in practical 
terms his concern is likely to oscillate be- 
tween interest groups—depending on all the 
other issues on his agenda, on his political 
equilibrium, current strength, and oppor- 
tunities for future reelection. 

Next, a political decision means that the 
issue seldom heats up in isolation. It may be 
intricately bound up with questions ostensi- 
bly unrelated in content or in time, so that 
in dealing with a number of decisions within 
the same time frame, domino effects occur as 
each in a sequence of separate decisions 
nudges its neighbor, In turn, the substantive 
issues may be colored by political ambitions, 
partisan polarity, and relations of the Con- 
gress with the President. 

Third, a certain onus attaches to the con- 
cept of political decision-making. Certainly 
the hysteria attending the last days of the 
SST did nothing to allay this feeling in the 
mind of public or participants. The clumsy 
tactics that accompanied the public act of 
making one of the most important technolog- 
ical decisions of our history left the contend- 
ers exhausted and the system shaken, They 
surely reinforced a public anxiety that some 
elements of the political process are inimical 
to our national interest in that powerful 
lobbies thwart the will of the majority. 

This anxiety can be dealt with only by a 
more informed, reasonable, and sophisticated 
approach to such problems. (Perhaps the 
only reasonable, conservative statement in 
the final moments came from Boeing’s pres- 
ident when he reestimated costs to restart— 
only to infuriate the executive branch and 
congressmen who wanted a different reap- 
praisal to support their commitment.) 

If there is a single lesson to be learned 
from the SST debacle, it is that none of the 
advocates was prepared from the beginning 
to deal with the issue in exactly this way as a 
political decision. 

New Homework for Political Decisions: 
Homework for future political decisions of 
this magnitude must include sound analysis 
in advance of public debate, not only of the 
issues but of the very process of political 
decision-making. The environmental policy 
signed into law Januray 1, 1970, for which 
both President Nixon and the Congress 
proudly took a bow, imposed on all future 
technological initiatives involving the fed- 
eral government a requirement for published 
assessment tr identify possible adverse en- 
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vironmental effects, their external social and 
economic costs, and alternatives considered 
and rejected, The SST escaped that public 
review until congressional debate, and then, 
under pressure, harsh tactics developed. 

In the open forum of such decision-mak- 
ing, the aerospace industry and its govern- 
mental sponsors are not used to the rough- 
and-tumble adversary proceedings of a polit- 
ical system that depends on public con- 
sensus. In the future, industry, technologists, 
and participants in the political process must 
all come to the forum armed with facts and 
garrisoned with virtue—the virtue of ac- 
knowledging a common obligation to protect 
the planet we live on and to meet the needs 
and claims of the citizen. It is a travesty on 
our technological age that our institutions 
are so slow that we find a single Ralph Nader 
as major institutional critic. 

Both politicians and industry must listen 
more attentively to the dissenters, The en- 
vironmental warnings, especially as to noise 
and sonic boom, had been sounded repeatedly 
but brushed aside until too late; thus the 
opportunities for a technological fix were 
wasted. As part of this attention to dissent, 
when one sector of government becomes a 
promoter it tends to behave so as to enhance 
its relative influence and minimize adverse 
factors inimical to its development. Another 
must play watchdog, a role now shared by 
the Council on Environmental Quality and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. Their 
performance thus bears watching. 

A new factor is the growing public hostility 
to science and technology. To be sure, & 
small and articulate group of environmen- 
talists wants to turn off technology entirely. 
Some in this group intemperately ignore 
what technology has contributed to a society 
increasingly freed from hunger, ignorance, 
disease, and disability. But others concerned 
with our social well-being look more analyti- 
cally at the overbalancing adverse potential 
of a new phenomenon: the power of tech- 
nology to affect the natural and social en- 
vironment, the pace of change, the evolving 
concern for quality of life, and the sheer size 
of technological creations spawned by a mili- 
tary-industrial-scientific complex essential 
to our post-war national security. At what 
critical size, they ask, will such behemoths 
become immune to social control—their 
rampant energies unleashed from any pur- 
poseful goals and beyond the reach of any 
destruct button? 

In seeking civilian applications of their 
know-how, the aerospace industry may have 
to take a new approach to market analysis 
and include in their reckoning the continu- 
ous advice of non-technical disciplines to ex- 
amine socio-economic implications. Such 
technological assessment by the private sec- 
tor necessarily assumes a heightened sense of 
social responsibility, with special attention 
to social priorities and second-order conse- 
quences when goals are jointly public and 
private. 

Failure of proponents to meet such re- 
quirements simply hands an ammunition 
train to those who would gun down all tech- 
nological innovation. In the SST debate, 
proponents were obliged to compensate by a 
hasty lobby for their procrastination over 
five years during which questions about the 
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environment and costs were avoided. If com- 
parable decisions are to be handled that 
crudely in the future, technology faces seri- 
ous danger indeed. 

The concern for proper utilization of un- 
deremployed talent should be treated as a 
separate issue, to overcome the default in 
national policy. The conservationists con- 
cerned with waste avoidance may recognize, 
for instance, problems with human as well as 
natural resources. 

In short, the proponents of new techno- 
logical change and innovation must consider 
the socially desirable as well as technically 
feasible, Every participant in the technologi- 
cal process needs to be better prepared by 
technological assessment, with anticipatory 
rather than reaction analysis. Timing is of 
the essence—to elicit light rather than heat, 
This places an obligation on government, on 
industry, and on the professions. It also 
places an obligation on the public. But where 
will they find expertise? 

Some authoritative, sophisticated body, 
perhaps independent of both branches of 
government and better sheltered from winds 
of interest and gales of emotion, should be 
available to examine both human values and 
technological opportunities, lay out the facts 
with objectivity and candor, and illuminate 
alternatives. This could be in effect a tech- 
nological ombudsman, as I proposed in the 
form of a future-orlented “Commission on 
Social Management of Technology” to col- 
lect, evaluate, and publicize such informa- 
tion, (Proceedings of October 1970 National 
Conference on Goals, Policies, and Programs 
in Federal and State Governments.) Such 
steps would maximize room for maneuver 
and assist the decision-maker with evaluated 
options; it would also give the affected but 
unrepresented some opportunity for an in- 
formed voice in the political process, This 
concept has been picked up by Senators 
Warren Magnuson and Philip Hart in S-1800, 
introduced May 6, 1971. 

A bill to create a Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment has progressed much 
farther through the legislative mill. The 
House Subcommittee on Science, Research 
and Development chaired by John W. Davis 
has recently reported out the House version, 
H.R. 10243, and the Senate Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committee under B. Everett 
Jordan has the Senate variant, S-2302, under 
consideration. If enacted, the bill would take 
a major step toward reinforcing congressional 
access to expert analysis. 

The industry that mobilized American ge- 
nius to meet threats to the Free World in the 
1940s and 1950s is challenged by new oppor- 
tunities of dealing with peaceful applica- 
tions or technology. The aerospace industry, 
which distinctively excels in systems analysis, 
will be called upon to translate its skills to 
a broader scheme of people, their concerns, 
and institutions. Since the process involves 
a@ curious blend of science, economics, law, 
and politics, a new dimension of industrial 
capability must be developed to meet a full 
range of social needs and human values to 
make our constitutional system more ra- 
tional in a technological age. 

Technological prowess might then be bet- 
ter matched by political wisdom. The SST 
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trial illustrates why we should all hope it 
will be. 


SUMMARY OF SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION ASSISTANCE AC- 
TIVITIES IN THE NINTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the Soil 
Conservation Service, working in Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts, plays a 
vital role in the development not only 
of rural areas, but of areas which are 
making a transition from rural to urban 
in makeup. 

This role is especially apparent in the 
rural counties of the Ninth Congressional 
District of Indiana. Officials of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts have been 
anticipating and promoting a shift from 
completely rural programs to programs 
which meet the needs of rural and urban 
residents alike. 

From July 1 through June 30, 1971, 
546 land-users in the district were as- 
sisted in preparing inventories and eval- 
uations of conservation plans. In all, 
2,494 land-users applied one or more of 
the recommended conservation practices, 
ranging from recreational developments 
to plant, wildlife or woodland manage- 
ment improvements. 

I am pleased to submit the following 
summary of accomplishments for the 
year in the Ninth District: 

SUMMARY OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES IN THE NINTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
There were 428 new Soil and Water Con- 

servation District Cooperators in FY 1971 


bringing the total District Cooperators to 
8,923 as of July 1, 1971. 

From July 1, 1970 through June 30, 1971, 
546 land users in the District were assisted 
in preparing inventories and evaluations or 
conservation plans and in revising 79 addi- 
tional conservation plans. 

For the same period: 4,622 individual land 
users were assisted; 11,562 total technical 
services were provided to individual land 
users; 2,494 land users applied one or more 
conservation practices; 173 units of govern- 
ment were assisted; 26 groups were assisted; 
875,110 acres have been soil surveyed and 
mapped to date; 141,272 acres of these soil 
surveyed acres were accomplished in FY 1971. 

As follows are a number of other conserva- 
tion accomplishments which took place in 
the District with Soil Conservation Service 
technical assistance, These accomplishments 
were carried out primarily on rural agricul- 
tural land, 


On the land 
June 30, 
197 


On the land 
Fiscal at 


Noncommercial recreation developments 
Public recreation developments 
Conservation cro) 


Fish pond management.. 
Field windbreaks 

Grade stabilization structures_ 
Terraces gradient... 

Terraces parallel... 


Grassed waterways. 

Minimum tillage... Pa 
Pasture and hayland age 
Pasture and hayland planting. 
Recreation area improvement. 
Tile drains. 

Tree planting... 
Widlife wetland management.. 
Wildlife habitat management.. 
Woodland improved harvesting 
Woodland improvement 


301 

12, 037 
13, 758 
8, 764 


Land reported as adequately treated. 
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RESUME OF EXAMPLES OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE ASSISTANCE IN BROAD RESOURCE PLAN- 
NING AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES PROVIDED 
THROUGH SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS IN THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


Fayette County Soil and Water Conservation 
District 


A Special Project to solve flooding prob- 
lems was completed with SCS technical as- 
sistance in cooperation with REAP, that will 
benefit agricultural land and protect 45 
homes in a subdivision and will also protect 
state and county roads. 


Jackson County Soil and Water Conservation 
District 


The SCS working through the SWCD: 

Is assisting in the preparation of the draft 
work plan for the Vernon Forks Watershed 
Projects. 

Provided soils information and interpreta- 
tions including water management and ero- 
sion control for the establishment of four 
sanitary landfills in Jackson County. 

Assisted in conducting an environmental 
workshop for teachers. 

Assisted the Brownstown school system in 
the development of a outdoor science labora- 
tory on the school property. 

Assisted in development of plans for the 
second outdoor teaching laboratory in the 
county for the Crothersyille school system. 


Washington County Soti and Water 
Conservation District 


The SCS working through the SWCD: 

Provided technical assistance to the 
County Highway Department for erosion 
control and drainage. 

Provided soils information and interpreta- 
tions to City of Salem for its sanitary land- 
fill site selection and also developed an ero- 
sion control plan for the site. 

Provided technical assistance to the town 
of Campbelisburg for erosion control and 


Provided technical assistance to the three 
county school corporations for land shaping, 

and erosion control, 

Provided technical assistance to the City 
of Salem for operation and management of 
Henderson Park. 

Developed a drainage plan for the Salem 
Airport. 

Assisted other USDA agencies in a coun- 
trywide grassland program. 

Completed Structure No. 1 in Delaney 
Creek Watershed and have Structure No. 2 
under construction. Both structures are for 
flood prevention and irrigation water. 


Lawrence County soil and water 
conservation district 


The SCS working through the SWCD: 

Assisted other agencies in a REAP Special 
Project for pasture and hayland establish- 
ment and management. 

Provided FHA the soils information and 
interpretations for suitability of soils for 
waste disposal using septic tanks and filter 
fields at proposed new development sites. 


Soil surveys 


Scott County has completed and published 
a soil survey report with SCS technical as- 
sistance. Floyd, Clark and Shelby Counties 
soil surveys are ready for printing. (An in- 
terim report has been developed for local 
use.) In Bartholomew and Jennings Counties 
field work was essentially completed in FY 
71. Both SWCDs are planning to circulate 
an interim report. SWCD Supervisors in Dear- 
born, Ohio, and Jefferson Counties are mak- 
ing a concerted effort to secure county funds 
to accelerate the soll mapping in their area. 

Stucker Fork Watershed in Scott County 
SWCD now has completed 8 single purpose 
structures and plans are being made to con- 
struct 4 more this fiscal year. The completed 
structures are beginning to have an impact 
on the flooding problems in the valley. 
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The SCS Watershed Planning Party is con- 
tinuing its planning efforts on the two Ver- 
non Forks projects and hope to formulate 
the plans in early 1972. This project. includes 
several, multi-purpose structures for water 
supply, recreation, fish and wildlife, as well 
as land treatment, 

Local sponsors of Indian Creek Watershed 
Project are currently working with the SCS 
Planning Party trying to arrive at a solution 
to their areas problems. A discovery of a 
geologic fault in one of the structure sites 
has. caused planning people and the local 
sponsors to look to other alternative sites. 

Resource Conservation and Development 

The Historic Hoosier Hills RC&D Project 
is now approved for planning. The Education 
Committee has been extremely active with 
its primary purpose to start a community 
college type program in the Versailles Voca- 
tional School. Presently, Purdue University 
and Ball State are cooperating in this yen- 
ture. Recreation Committee has been work- 
ing diligently promoting recreation and 
tourism in the area. It has printed and 
distributed signs to business places and ex- 
changed numerous material to advertise the 
area, The Council has made plans to formu- 
late a forestry committee and give consid- 
eration to other needed committees. 

Resource Planning 

SCS and SWCD haye been active in re- 
source planning in each of the counties. 
SWDC programs are continuing to shift 
rapidly from a completely rural oriented 
program to one of an assistance to all within 
the District, Many units of government are 
being assisted with soils information to help 
them in their planning programs. Many of 
the SWDCs are encouraging local leaders to 
implement zoning regulations that assure 
orderly development and proper uses of land. 
This is a slow process. The SWDC and SCS 
are assisting and progress is being made. 
SWDC Supervisors in Dearborn and Ohio 
Counties are working with the SWDC Super- 
visors in the other counties in the Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the Indiana Regional Plan- 
ning Authority (OKI), and are assisting the 
Planning Authority by providing resource 
data. 


SUPPORT FROM ALL SEGMENTS OF 
SOCIETY FOR SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE ON PRIVACY, HUMAN VALUES 
AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to briefiy discuss some of the sup- 
port which has been received for the pro- 
posal to create a Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values and Democratic 
Institutions. This proposal, sponsored by 
primarly myself and our distinguished 
Republican . colleague, Congressman 
FRANK Horton, will be voted upon to- 
morrow, February 8. I would urge all my 
colleagues who have yet to reach a firm 
decision on this matter to consider the 
excerpts from various letters, articles, 
and editorials I am inserting into the 
Recorp today. They disclose a range of 
support that I regard as unprece- 
dented—all segments of our society have 
some reason to be concerned about the 
erosion of individual privacy in this 
country and are rightly alarmed at an 
overwhelming trend toward eliminating 
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the diversity and spontaneity which has 
been a central creator of our national 
power and prosperity. 

SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN 


Senator Sam J.. Ervin of North Caro- 
lina is quite probably the most distin- 
guished authority in the Congress of 
the United States on constitutional law. 
The actions of his Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights have been enormously 
effective in moving the Nation toward a 
respect for the continuing relevance of 
the Bill of Rights. I know of very few 
Americans who would dispute the opin- 
ions of Senator Ervin in this area, and I 
am very proud to insert the Senator's 
personal letter to me in the Recorp at 
this point: 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, 

Washington, D.C., May 4, 1971. 
Hon, CORNELIUS E., GALLAGHER, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GALLAGHER; I was sorry 
to learn that your special Subcommittee on 
Privacy had been abolished. You and your 
colleagues did a magnificent job in bringing 
to the attention of Congress and the public 
the consequences of a national data bank 
and the serious threats to privacy from some 
current attitudes and practices of govern- 
ment and private organizations. 

There is a real need in the Congress for 
a committee which can devote its full at- 
tention to a study of privacy as a human 
value necessary to our society. In particu- 
lar, I see a need for a continuing study of 
those elements of the new technology, the 
machines, devices, instruments, methods, 
and attitudes which bring many benefits to 
society but which also may sometimes be 
used to violate privacy and threaten the 
liberty of individuals, 

Therefore, I wish you all success in your 
efforts to win the establishment of a Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values, and 
Democratic Institutions. 

With kindest wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, there are those who 
might say that since the Senator is tak- 
ing dynamic and continuing action in 
the area of privacy, there is no need 
for a special group here in the House. 
I would argue to the contrary for sev- 
eral reasons. First, the Senator himself 
sees a need for a group whose entire 
focus is on privacy and the multifaceted 
attacks on that right—attacks which 
come actions in the Federal area, in the 
private sector, and from academic and 
professional groups. As impressive as 
Sam Ervin’s work has been in this area, 
he recognizes that the problems are so 
immense that even he and his splendid 
staff cannot alone deal adequately with 
the preservation of our American values. 

Second, the fact that a Senator has 
made a fine record in this field is no 
reason for the House to ignore its re- 
sponsibilities. In point of fact, my Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Privacy within 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was the first focus on the issue of 
privacy in either body. The House must 
continue to assure its responsibility. If 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee had retained jurisdiction I would 
not be urging a new select committee. 
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THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


On December 30, 1971, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, one of the truly great 
newspapers in this Nation, editorially 
supported the creation of the select 
committee. The Post-Dispatch points 
out that when the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations declared the Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee outside its jurisdic- 
tion, it abolished “a lonely outpost 
against incursions directed at one of a 
citizen’s most precious rights—the right 
to keep parts of his life to himself.” 

Mr. Speaker, I can offer personal tes- 
timony in support of the Post-Dis- 
patch’s view that the privacy struggle 
I have been waging for some 8 years is 
indeed a lonely outpost. 

I insert the Post-Dispatch’s impor- 
tant editorial at this point: 

An OUTPOST FOR PRIVACY 

At a time when threats to individual pri- 
vacy were greater than at any other moment 
in American history, the House Government 
Operations Committee last spring incompre- 
hensibly decided to drop its support for a 
continuing inquiry, under the leadership of 
Representative Gallagher of New Jersey, into 
problems of privacy. Next month, the House 
will have the opportunity to correct this mis- 
take by voting to create a Select Committee 
on Privacy, Human Values and Democratic 
Institutions. 

Understaffed and underfunded as it was 
(it received just $75,000 over seven years), 
Mr. Gallagher's special inquiry nonetheless 
rendered the nation a distinct service. Among 
other things, its hearings on the proposed 
computerized national data bank provided 
Congress with a valuable early warning on 
the dangers inherent in such a system. Per- 
haps even more important, the inquiry 
served, along with Senator Ervin’s Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, as a lonely 
outpost against incursions directed at one of 
a citizen’s most precious rights—the right to 
keep parts of his life to himself. 

The Select Committee, of which Mr. Gal- 
lagher presumably would be chairman, would 
not confine its activities to monitoring as- 
saults against privacy that emanate from 
Government, although that, of course, re- 
mains the largest single source of unneces~ 
sary surveillance and information gathering. 
It also would pay attention to the dangers 
to privacy that exist in the private use of 
advanced technology and in the use of new 
behavior modifying chemicals. Not only 
should the House approve the Select Com- 
mittee, it should provide it generous support 
as well, for its proposed task is one of great 
importance for the country. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Mr, Speaker, Computerworld is the 
leading journal of the computer com- 
munity and it is very concerned about the 
creation of an atmosphere in which the 
industry can fulfill its anticipated growth 
potential. During the years I have been 
concerned about the computer’s capacity 
to invade privacy, some of the most vocal 
support I have received has come from 
computer people, because they fully 
understand the dangers of the misuse of 
their machines. I would agree with 
Computerworld that the Select Commit- 
tee on Privacy, Human Values and Demo- 
cratic Institutions would be a responsible 
and continuous “watchdog” and I insert 
the editorial at this point: 

WATCHDOG NEEDED 


Eighty-four percent of U.S. adults think the 
government should be concerned about 
regulating the use of computers and 57% 
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think the government will determine what 
computers can or cannot be used for, accord- 
ing to the Afips-Time survey. From what 
we've seen so far, government concerns seems 
to be a very spotty affair. If this situation is 
allowed to continue, pressure for govern- 
ment action may build up to the point where 
some single computer-related scandal will 
result in an outpouring of restrictive leg- 
islation. 

What is needed is a permanent government 
watchdog committee to continuously monitor 
the situation and to recommend, as needed, 
the minimum amount of legislation required 
to protect the public interest. 

This month the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives is expected to vote on creating a Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values and 
Democratic Institutions. We urge the House 
members to establish this committee so 
that computer use can be “watchdogged” now 
rather than “hounded” later. 

DR. NICHOLAS N. KITTRIE, DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY'S INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN JUS- 

TICE AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


On January 18, 1972, at page 204 in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I inserted a 
paper by Dr. Kittrie which gives example 
after example of his contention that: 

There is a human modification revolution 
upon us, which in its magnitude is not unlike 
the industrial revolution of nearly two hun- 
dred years ago. 


Techniques to monitor, manipulate and 
absolutely control the life of each Amer- 
ican are in use now and their number 
and potential are known only to an elite 
of experts. I contend that since these 
new devices and techniques will have 
such a great impact on the very founda- 
tion of human values, the House of Rep- 
resentatives must have a body which 
can understand and, hopefully, evaluate 
their use. As in the case of the computer 
and its applications, there can be and 
are useful roles for these scientific won- 
ders but, as Dr. Kittrie puts it: 

They can seek to impose a totalitarian and 
authoritarian culture of uniformity. 


One easy way for that to happen is if 
public men permit it to occur by default, 
and the select committee would allow the 
Congress to reassert the balance in 
which public policy decisions are sup- 
posed to be made. Now, these devices are 
being advanced by their proponents who 
never have to answer the searching ques- 
tions we public men are obliged to reply 


I am proud that Dr. Kittrie supports 
the creation of the select committee and 
I insert his letter at this point: 


THe AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1972. 
Representative CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Congress of the United States, House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GALLAGHER: I have 
read with great care your statement before 
the Rules Committee in support of the reso- 
lution to create a Select Committee on Pri- 
vacy, Democratic Institutions and Human 
Values. I fully endorse your position. 

Science, which has long concentrated on 
the natural world which constitutes man’s 
environment, is increasingly developing tools 
which will directly affect man’s very being. 
I firmly believe, as I stated recently at the 
A.A.A.S. Conference, that there is a human 
modification revolution upon us, which in 
its magnitude is not unlike the industrial 
revolution of nearly two hundred years ago. 
But while the industrial revolution con- 
cerned itself with the production of goods 
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the new revolution concerns itself with the 
improvement and control of man, 

Expectedly, the new sciences are capable 
of diverse forms of utilization. They can help 
foster a pluralistic society, in which con- 
flicting ideologies, religions, races and life 
styles are encouraged, or they can seek to 
impose a totalitarian and authoritarian cul- 
ture uniformity. 

It is vital to our society to know and un- 
derstand the tools of the new sciences and 
to provide adequate societal scrutiny and 
control over their development and utiliza- 
tion. We should not allow a rehappening of 
the industrial revolution, where technological 
advance went on for a century and a half be- 
fore we fully realized its societal implica- 
tions. Only a few nineteenth century think- 
ers were alarmed by the prospects of the In- 
dustrial Revolution when it first came on the 
scene, Many more people of diverse philo- 
sophical persuasions are now concerned 
with its manifestations as they have become 
apparent over the years: the unequal dis- 
tribution of its benefits, and its effects on 
the family, on employment, on natural re- 
sources, on the environment, and on the 
quality of life generally. 

I wish to commend you for your foresight 
in urging the formation of a Select Commit- 
tee on Privacy, Democratic Institutions and 
Human Values. It is not too soon for us to 
concern ourselves with the future uses of 
science in such areas as information gath- 
ering and data banks, behavior control and 
human modification. We cannot stop science 
but we can help direct it. And it is the duty 
of this society’s leaders to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS N. KITTRIE, 
President of Law and Director. 


PSYCHOLOGY TODAY 


A phenomenon of the publishing world 
is the emergence of specialized maga- 
zines which bring a particular expertise 
to bear on specific areas. Psychology To- 
day is probably the most successful, the 
most widely read, and often quoted of 
these new magazines. In its January 1972 
issue there is a discussion of behavior 
modification, triggered by Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew’s attack on the basic atti- 
tudes of its practitioners and my own 
revelation that the National Institute of 
Mental Health had funded Prof. B. 
F. Skinner with $283,000 during the time 
he wrote his very popular but deeply 
antidemocratic “Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity.” See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Volume 117, Part 36, page 47185, for my 
complete remarks on this Skinner grant. 

What I regard as most important 
about this article is that the editors and 
reporters of Psychology Today are ex- 
tremely knowledgeable about the new 
behavioral technology and might be ex- 
pected by some to disagree totally with 
anyone who had doubts in the area. But 
just as in the case of the computer indus- 
try’s support for the select committee, so 
the psychological community recognizes 
the necessity for careful evaluation of 
what they do. For example, Kenneth 
Little, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, is quoted 
in the article as follows: 

All I hope is that the Executive and Con- 
gress take Fred Skinner’s book seriously. Be- 
havior shaping is here. If they dismiss 
Skinner’s book, decisions will be made at a 
level beyond their control. 


Mr. Speaker, understanding “the 
technology of behavior” and giving the 
people’s representatives the opportunity 
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to exercise their responsibilities before 
behavior-shaping gets out of control is 
exactly what the proposed Select Com- 
mittee on Privacy, Human Values, and 
Democratic Institutions is intended to 
accomplish, The Psychology Today arti- 
cle follows: 

Ir CAN'T Be ALL BaD—AGNEW DISLIKES Ir 

(By Kenneth Goodall) 

The great public debate has begun on the 
behavioral sciences. With Vice-President 
Spiro T. Agnew’s caustic attack on child- 
care proposals, on behavior modification and 
control, on psychodrama, on psychoactive 
drugs, and on two major figures—B.F, Skin- 
ner and Kenneth B. Clark—the behavioral 
sciences entered the political arena and are 
likely to remain there through the closing 
decades of the 20th century. Despite its shot- 
gun nature, the attack can be valuable if it 
leads to a thorough national exploration of 
the character of freedom and control in a 
technological age. 

The Vice-President’s speech is a concise 
statement of a widely prevalent view of 
the behavioral sciences and their attempt 
to perform “radical surgery on the national 
psyche,” as Agnew calls it, Agnew’s speech 
pinpoints the areas of major concern to a 
great many Americans: problems that Skin- 
ner and Clark and hundreds of other þe- 
havioral scientists have spent lifetimes ex- 
ploring. Until now, they usually explored in 
quiet desperation. Spiro Agnew has relieved 
them of their quiet if not of their despera- 
tion. 

Skinner, whose best-selling book Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity probably was the sin- 
gle most important catalyst of the debate, 
welcomed the Vice-President’s interest. It is a 
sign, he told Tie Line, that “people in high 
places are beginning to think about behav- 
ioral science and policy.” He doesn’t care 
whether the politicians are for his ideas or 
against them, he said, but “I think they will 
come around when they think about it.” 

Kenneth Little, executive officer of the 
American Psychological Association, said, 
“All I hope is that the Executive and Con- 
gress take Fred Skinner's book seriously, Be- 
havior shaping is here. If they dismiss Skin- 
ner’s book, decisions will be made at a level 
beyond their control.” 

At least one Congressman is well aware of 
this possibility. Representative Cornelius 
Gallagher, a New Jersey Democrat who is 
no fan of Skinner or Clark, has prodded the 
House to set up a special committee to 
probe issues emerging from “a whole new 
era of behavioral technology.” Gallagher 
praised Skinner and Clark for initiating pub- 
lic debate of their ideas, The problem is not 
controversial ideas, he said, but the possibil- 
ity that they might insinuate themselves into 
public policy without public and Congres- 
sional knowledge. “If these issues are not 
publicly aired,” he warned, “I fear that one 
of these days we will have a new Luddite 
movement.” And when the vigilantes orga- 
nize, he said, “behavioral scientists will be 
strung up from the nearest skyscraper.” 

On specific Agnew points, Skinner said that 
he stands by his ideas on child care, “Unless 
we can teach the mothers,” he said, “child 
care should be taken over by the state. With 
the rise of working mothers especially, day- 
care centers become practical. They are good 
for the children’s social development. Instead 
of being isolated at home, they are with oth- 
ers their own age.” 

Edward Zigler, director of the U.S. Office of 
Child Development and the Administration's 
top psychologist, cautioned against any 
simplistic acceptance or rejection of be- 
havioral products, including the use of am- 
phetamines on hyperkinetic children, inno- 
vative classroom techniques, and child-de- 
velopment centers. He strongly defended 
day-care centers but deplored the “ridiculous 
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concept which is all too quickly sweeping the 
country that every child ought to be taken 
from the family and put in a center because 
such wondrous things happen there.” 

T. George Harris, editor of Psychology To- 
day and author of the P.T. lines Agnew 
quoted, said he was glad to see the social 
sciences take their proper place alongside 
other Agnew targets—the effete corps of im- 
pudent snobs, numerous Democratic Sen- 
ators, student protestors, Nelson Rockefeller, 
and “that fat Jap” and most of the rest of 
the press corps. “We're honored,” said Har- 
ris. “Unless you've been blasted by Mr. Ag- 
new, you can’t be sure you're doing anything 
useful. And the issue involved—how human 
beings retain control over their destiny—is 
too basic to be wasted. Serlous people will 
still deal with it in spite of the fact that 
Agnew has taken it up.” 

So the great debate is on, and it means that 
behavioral scientists, who have spent so 
much time detecting and analyzing the ills 
of the individual and the society, will be 
forced to prove that they have found a bet- 
ter way to alleviate them. 


PROF. ARTHUR R. MILLER 


Professor Miller, now visiting profes- 
sor at the Harvard University Law 
School, is renowned as one of America’s 
leading authorities on privacy. He is the 
author of “The Assault on Privacy— 
Computers, Data Banks and Dossiers.” 
the most recent and probably the best of 
the many books on privacy. Professor 
Miller wrote to Chairman COLMER of the 
Rules Committee in support of my resolu- 
tion to create the select committee and I 
think some remarks in that letter put 
the case very well: 

My experience in this field leads me to one 
inescapable conclusion. Technology is chang- 
ing our lives so rapidly that we must develop 
new mechanisms to insure that the people 
receive the full benefits of the genius of 
our scientists but at the same time are pro- 
tected against the possible abuse and misuse 
of their productivity. Nowhere is it more es- 
sential to have expertise for achieving a bal- 
ance between democracy and technocracy 
than in the United States Congress. Given 
the pace at which technology moves, the 
importance of preserving our delicate demo- 
cratic institutions and the desirability of 
propagating the freedom and humanistic 
spirit of our citizenry, it strikes me as dan- 
gerous to rely exclusively on the appropri- 
ations process and the often ponderous reac- 
tions of the courts. 

To me, House Resolution 164 is an im- 
portant step in the right direction, a step 
that is amply justified in light of the work 
of Congressman Gallagher in recent years. 

THE SCOTT REPORT 


Mr. Speaker, Paul Scott is one of the 
outstanding conservative columnists in 
the Nation today. His report is carried in 
hundreds of newspapers as well as in 
a leading journal of conservative opin- 
ion, Human Events. Mr. Scott’s column 
of January 5, 1972, discusses my remarks 
about the ideas of B. F. Skinner and 
those who propose to educate our chil- 
dren according to rigid formulas with 
only a cursory consideration of the con- 
cerns of the children’s parents. I insert 
Mr. Scott’s column in the Recor at this 
point: 

BEHAVIORAL STUDIES STIR THOUGHT CONTROL 
FEARS 
(By Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON. —One of the best kept secrets 
in government today is the amount of fed- 
eral funds being spent in the behavioral re- 
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search field and the scope of these investiga- 
tions. 

No one in Congress or the Executive 
Branch is willing or can tell you the govern- 
ment’s full involyement. 

Not even the General Accounting Office, 
the congressional watchdog on government 
spending, claims to know. 

This is the amazing finding of Rep. Cor- 
nelius E, Gallagher, D-N.J., who is seeking a 
full-scale congressional investigation of gov- 
ernment activities in this highly sensitive 
field. 

Gallagher’s inquiry request, which the 
House will vote on when it convenes later 
this month, was triggered by the discovery 
that the National Institute of Mental Health 
had granted $283,000 to Dr. B. F, Skinner, 
author of the controversial book “Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity.” 

The highly questionable grant, running 
through 1974, was made by NIMH to free 
Skinner, chairman of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Harvard, from teaching and research 
responsibilities so that he could pursue 
“scholarly activities.” 

These activities have consisted mainly of 
his writing the controversial book and ap- 
pearing all over the country on television 
and at symposiums to talk about and pro- 
mote his idea of government controls over 
the way we think and live. 

When Gallagher sought information about 
the Skinner grant and the scope and amount 
of government spending in the behavioral 
research fleld, the General Accounting Office 
reported back that the task was virtually 
impossible. 

Agency officials stated that there were tens 
of thousands of behavioral research projects 
being financed by government agencies. 

A preliminary check turned up 70,000 
grants and contracts at the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW), and 
10,000 within the Manpower Administra- 
tion of the Labor Department. 

Thousands of additional behavioral proj- 
ects, costing millions of dollars, also are be- 
ing financed by the Defense Department, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, accord- 
ing to the General Accounting Office’s sur- 
vey. 

While the main center of the government’s 
behavioral research activities appears to be 
concentrated within HEW, now the biggest 
spender in government, so many other agen- 
cies and departments are involved that GAO 
officials claimed they had neither the money 
nor the manpower to make a meaningful in- 
vestigation. 

In circulating to House members these 
and other details of the government's deep 
involvement in this field, Gallagher hopes 
to convince lawmakers of the need for an 
extensive inquiry to determine if there is any 
“grand design” to these activities. 

It is Gallagher’s contention that the Skin- 
ner grant is only the tip of the iceberg and 
that millions of dollars in federal grants are 
being spent in such a way that could bring 
about what is proposed in “Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity”—to alter modern life by con- 
ditioning the behavior of each citizen by 
positive or negative reinforcements. 

Gallagher doesn’t oppose Skinner’s right to 
advocate his thought-controlling proposals 
as a member of his profession or a private 
citizen but he does question whether the 
government should subsidize them since 
“they threaten the future of our system of 
government by denigrating the American 
traditions of individualism, human dignity, 
and self-reliance.” 

The power of computerized information 
systems, coupled with mood creating or al- 
tering biochemical discoveries, provide an 
overwhelming new tool for those who, like 
Skinner, feel that social engineering is more 
important than individual freedom. 

In Gallagher’s opinion, these technical 
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developments answer those who would dis- 
miss Skinner’s ideas as being impossible to 
implement and are the basic reasons why 
members of Congress should take the threat 
he represents very seriously. 

Wide influence—Most disturbing to Gal- 
lagher is the great influence that Skinner 
has among psychiatrists in and out of gov- 
ernment. 

The huge grant by the National Institute 
of Mental Health clearly indicates his influ- 
ence within the government. 

In a recent Johns Hopkins University poll, 
psychology faculties and graduate students 
around the nation named Skinner as the 
most respected social scientist alive despite 
his thought controlling proposals. 

A Southern Methodist University poll 
found that he was the only living man 
among the 10 great minds in the history of 
psychology. 

These single facts, Gallagher says, reveals 
the need for Congress to take a long, hard 
look at the federal government's role in pro- 
moting Skinner and his “new man” concept 
that in many ways is like that proposed by 
Aldous Huxley in his novel “Brave New 
World.” 

Other lawmakers will be given a chance to 
show whether they agree with Gallagher 
when a proposal to create a Select Commit- 
tee on Privacy, Human Values and Demo- 
cratic Institutions, comes to the House floor 
this month. 

THE NATION 


One of the most liberal journals of 
opinion in the country today is The 
Nation. As a means to show my col- 
leagues in a forceful manner that the 
issues I discuss today are totally beyond 
any ideological disputes, I insert at this 
point an article about my Skinner dis- 
closures from The Nation of January 10. 
It is unlikely that Mr. Scott and the ed- 
itors of The Nation agree on much else 
beside the importance of human values 
but on this issue they are as one. In the 
past, the columns of Carl Rowan and 
James J. Kilpatrick both supported my 
privacy activities. At this very moment, 
the Washington office of the American 
Civil Liberties Union is actively lobby- 
ing for the creation of the Select Com- 
mittee, while the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution are also in support. 

Truly, since privacy touches a most 
basic part of every human being, support 
for the proposed Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values and Democratic 
Institutions is to be found everywhere 
there are people who believe in the 
American experiment in democratic 
government. 

The article follows: 

Grant K6-MH-21775 

Every day, in a variety of small ways, our 
world is becoming a bit more Orwellian. 
When B. F. Skinner’s Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity was published—it was of course an 
outstanding publishing success of the 1971 
fall season—it was reviewed in most of the 
mass media as though the reviewers had long 
been waiting for someone to provide them 
with the ammunition that Dr. Skinner so 
bountifully presented. These reviewers 
seemed to feel that such old-fashioned no- 
tions as freedom and dignity should be down- 
graded the better to prepare the way for 
a more ordered, controlled, and in some re- 
spects authoritarian society, Regardless of the 
author's intentions, the book—(to borrow one 
of his favorite words)—*“enforces” the sensed 
need to control and direct human behavior. 

Now one learns, courtesy of Rep. Cornelius 
Gallagher (D., N.J.), that the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health has made grants to 
Dr. Skinner that total—or will total by 1974— 
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$283,503. The first phase of the grant, from 
1964 to 1969, totaled $137,296, but the grant 
was renewed in 1969 for $146,207, covering 
an additional five-year period. The grant, we 
are told (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 117, 
pt. 36, p. 47186) made it possible for Dr. 
Skinner to take off from his academic work to 
write Beyond Freedom and Dignity. Specifi- 
cally the grant, made under the Research Ca- 
reer Program, was to enable Dr. Skinner to 
carry out “a research project in Behavioral 
Analysis of Cultural Practices.” More spe- 
cifically: to read, discuss, publish, lecture, and 
write free of academic burdens so that he 
might have an opportunity to consolidate his 
theories and ponder the “consideration of 
their application to the problems of society.” 

Dr. Skinner is, of course, our leading behav- 
ioral psychologist. His academic credentials 
are impeccable. And given the way Washing- 
ton ladles out huge sums these days for a 
wide variety of improvident corporate subsi- 
dies, it is most refreshing to see that some 
individuals at least are able to “rip off” 
relatively modest funds so that they may 
devote their full time to scholarly research 
and writing. All the same there is something 
truly Orwellian about the notion that society 
should pay for research which generates the- 
ries and techniques for the manipulation and 
control of human beings and popularizes 
the assumed need for such control. Future 
administrations may not share even Dr. Skin- 
ner's diminished concept of the importance of 
the dignity and freedom of the individual. In 
Representative Gallagher’s view, Aldous 
Huxley posed the underlying problem cor- 
rectly when he wrote: “Who will mount 
guard over our guardians, who will engineer 
the engineers? The answer is a bland denial 
that they need any supervision. ... Ph.D.s in 
sociology will never be corrupted by power. 
Like Sir Galahad’s, their strength is as the 
strength of ten because their heart is pure; 
and their heart is pure because they are sci- 
entists and have taken six thousand hours 
of social studies.” 

AFL-CIO MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT COMMIT- 
TEE ON INVASION OF PRIVACY 

Mr. Speaker, organized labor has not 
been silent on the issue of privacy over 
the years and I am very pleased to release 
a letter I have received from Mr. Edward 
J. Carlough. Mr. Carlough is general 
president of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association and is also 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Invasion of Privacy. Mr. Carlough work- 
ed long and hard to have a special com- 
mittee considering privacy matters with- 
in labor and his group has issued two re- 
ports—one of the lie detector and one 
on the credit bureau, credit reporting in- 
dustry. My privacy subcommittee had 
initiated congressional consideration of 
the credit industry in 1968 and I also at- 
tach at this point in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of 
February 29, 1964 which comments on 
my early interest in the polygraph. Both 
of these documents reveal again the need 
for a select committee to bring informed 
scrutiny to bear on continuing problems 
facing our society. 

The articles follow: 

SHEET METAL WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., December 17, 1971. 
Hon. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONNGRESSMAN GALLAGHER: I under- 
stand that the House has scheduled a vote 
in January on your proposal to create a Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values and 
Democratic Institutions. 
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As Chairman of the AFL-CIO, Maritime 
Trades Department Committee on Invasion 
of Privacy, I want you to know that we deem 
it essential to create the Select Committee. 
Our studies over the past two years have 
demonstrated to us that the privacy of all 
Americans, in and out of the labor move- 
ment has been invaded during the past few 
years to an insidious degree, and this is why 
we fought two years ago to create our own 
Select Committee on the privacy issue. The 
enemies of privacy work on a twenty-four 
hour, seven day week basis, and those of us 
who believe as we do, that the question of 
privacy is an integral part of liberty can 
afford to do no less. 

You can be assured of our full support in 
the House on this fight when it occurs. 

Incidentally, I am enclosing a copy of a 
Convention last month concerning the pri- 
vacy issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. CARLOUGH, 
General President. 


FEDERAL LIE DETECTORS 

The use of lie-detectors as a condition of 
employment is growing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is the startling report made 
in a preliminary Congressional study. Job 
applicants and those already on the job have 
been subjected to polygraph tests—some, it 
is believed, by hypersensitive instruments 
without their knowledge—not only by the 
Pentagon but by many Federal agencies. 

The Government owns hundreds of such 
machines. Lie detecting is said to be a five- 
million dollar enterprise. In fiscal 1963 the 
Government carried out 23,122 lie-detector 
tests. Most were conducted by the military. 

The methodology of lie-detecting is hap- 
hazard and the effectiveness in dispute. Op- 
erators of the equipment are often mere 
high-school trainees without the ability to 
form pertinent questions and weigh re- 
sponses; these are matters which cannot be 
left to machines. The Congressional study 
discloses that questions have been asked 
about political affiliation, union and organi- 
zational membership, even social friend- 
ships. 

Hearings to determine the manner and 
extent of this Government intrusion into 
the lives of its employees are proposed by 
Representative Gallagher of New Jersey. He 
also advocates legislation to set up minimum 
standards for polygraph operators because 
they—more than their equipment—are the 
real “lie detectors.” Many Americans feel 
that there is something repugnant about un- 
derhand detection or even open detection 
tests as a condition of employment. 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH FEDERATION 


Mr. Speaker, the National Health Fed- 
eration is a group of American citizens 
vitally concerned about drugs and food 
additives. It now has some 50,000 mem- 
bers, from every State in the Union, and 
they became interested in privacy when, 
in September 1970, our inquiry held a 
hearing on the use of behavioral modi- 
fication drugs—most often, the amphet- 
amines—on grammar school children. 
We disclosed that at least 250,000 chil- 
dren were now receiving this therapy 
and that the diagnosis of minimal brain 
dysfunction had to be based exclusively 
on the behavior of the child at home or 
at school. A blue-ribbon panel was 
formed 2 short weeks after our hearing 
by the Office of Child Development at 
HEW and its report repeated many of 
the criticisms surfaced by the privacy 
inquiry. 

Incidentally, I received a personal let- 
ter from Dr. Edward Zigler, Director of 
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the OCD, which contained the follow- 
ing sentence: 

All of us who are concerned over the ed- 
ucation of children are grateful to you for 
arousing national concern over this treat- 
ment. 


And the blue ribbon panel’s director, 
Dr, Edward X. Freedman, chairman of 
the department of psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago, wrote me that: 

Together, we may have slowed down a fad. 


I mention these two gentlemen, both 
experts on the therapy, to show that the 
concerns of ordinary citizens are shared 
by professionals, but that corrective ac- 
tion only comes when vigorous exposure 
is given an issue. Now, since the abolish- 
ment of my Privacy Subcommitee, there 
remains no formal forum within the 
House where legitimate doubts can be 
raised. 

Some 15,000 copies of the following 
form letter from the National Health 
Federation have been sent to Members 
of the Congress. a 
The Honorable J 
U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I approvingly note the 
Rules Committee of the House has voted fa- 
vorably on the Gallagher Resolution (H. Res. 
164) and that the proposal is to come to a 
vote on the floor of the House within the 
near future. 

I respectfully urge you to cosponsor and/or 
support and vote for H. Res. 164 to establish 
the House Select Committee on Privacy, Hu- 
man Values, and Democratic Institutions. 

I agree with Newsweek (July 27, 1970) that 
it would help protect our privacy . .. “if his 
(Gallagher's) colleagues would just vote him 
some money” and that his “fight for privacy 
for five years on a single Congressional appro- 
priation of $65,000 (is) the most economical 
campaign since Joshua's at Jerico.” 

There was never more evidence of the 
need for a major fully funded and fully 
staffed congressional select committee work- 
ing in the area of preserving Bill of Rights 
guarantees, 

Respectfully, 
(Name, print). 
(Signature). 
(Street). 
(City). 
(State, Zip). 
PROFESSOR VERN COUNTRYMAN OF HARVARD 
LAW SCHOOL 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be fair 
to say that almost every member of the 
National Health Federation would de- 
scribe himself as a conservative. Certain- 
ly, its top national leadership is composed 
of life-long Republicans. To show again 
how little ideology means to the mount- 
ing concern over privacy, I insert at this 
point a letter I received from a man who 
must be classified as a leading liberal in 
our Nation. Prof. Vern Countryman is 
one of America’s premier law experts and 
he has recently written extensively on the 
threats of computer technology by both 
public and private bodies, the theory of 
privacy, and the danger of the potential 
irrelevance of the Bill of Rights in our 
sophisticated technological society. I ven- 
ture the opinion that few members of the 
National Health Federation agree with 
Professor Countryman on anything other 
than the absolute necessity for a Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values, 
and Democratic Institutions. 

The letter follows: 
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Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., December 22, 1971. 

Hon. CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GALLAGHER: As your 
own stalwart work in the Congress has done 
so much to reveal, the public and private 
practice of compiling personal dossiers on 
literally millions of citizens, combined with 
the advent of the computer, poses a threat 
to individual privacy of truly Orwellian pro- 
portions. 

I know of few problems in the country to- 
day more deserving of Congressional atten- 
tion. I therefore heartily indorse your reso- 
lution to create a select Committee on Pri- 
vacy, Human Values and Democratic In- 
stitutions. 

Sincerely, 
VERN COUNTRYMAN, 
Professor of Law. 


DR. EMMANUEL G. MESTHENE, DIRECTOR, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY'S PROGRAM ON TECHNOLOGY 
AND SOCIETY 


Harvard’s Program on Technology and 
Society has done magnificent work for 
some 4 years in attempting to bring our 
actions as a society into consonance with 
the wonders of technology. The program 
has produced extremely valuable re- 
search materials on all the ramifications 
of technological development to the so- 
cial and political spheres, and I am proud 
that Dr. Mesthene endorses the select 
committee. I particularly cali my col- 
leagues’ attention to Dr. Mesthene’s 
opinion that the select committee could 
promote opportunities for the positive 
use of technology as well to disclose its 
negative consequences. I do not regard 
the work of the proposed select commit- 
tee as being either naive or anti-intellec- 
tual. It should oppose the new Luddites 
as vigorously as it should oppose the 
blind technocrats and I commend Dr. 
Mesthene’s opinions, contained in a letter 
he sent to a number of Congressmen, to 
the attention of all of my colleagues: 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
PROGRAM ON TECHNOLOGY 
AND SOCIETY, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 8, 1971. 
Hon, MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I understand that the 
Rules Committee of the House has voted 
favorably on the proposal to establish a Se- 
lect Committee on Privacy, Human Values, 
and Democratic Institutions and that the 
proposal is to come to a vote on the floor of 
the House within the near future. 

I am taking the liberty of writing to urge 
you to support this resolution. A Select Com- 
mittee on Privacy, Human Values, and Demo- 
cratic Institutions would provide a useful 
congressional forum for airing the issues per- 
taining to the political and social effects of 
technology. It would serve as an input and 
complement to technology assessment efforts 
currently being planned in both the Congress 
and the Executive Branch, By seeking and 
making known information about the effects 
of technological programs, it would both pro- 
mote research and enlighten the public as 
well as the Congress. 

It seems to me particularly desirable to 
have an interjurisdictional, cross-disciplinary 
committee of the sort proposed, because of 
the nature of the problem. Decisions to de- 
velop technologies in our country, by and 
large, are made by individuals—by individual 
entrepreneurs, individual firms, individual 
government agencies, or individual military 
services. All such decisions are made in pur- 
suit of the individual goals and mandates of 
these groups. 
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This decision-making context, with its em- 
phasis on individual decision-making, makes 
for inadequate attention to the potential in- 
direct consequences of technological develop- 
ment on third parties. These indirect conse- 
quences tend to go untended, to fall between 
the stools of innumerable individual deci- 
sions to develop individual technologies for 
individual purposes. 

This means, not only that these indirect 
negative effects get inadequate attention, but 
also that potential technological opportuni- 
ties are missed because they are not responsive 
directly to the individual goals for which the 
technologies are introduced, 

The present committee structure of the 
Congress is not, in my view, the one best de- 
signed to handle that kind of problem, be- 
cause in most cases the jurisdictions of exist- 
ing committees and subcommittees coincide 
with the jurisdictions of the individual 
agencies or the individual economic sectors— 
the armed services, agriculture, industry and 
commerce, space—which are charged with 
technological development. This tends to lead 
to a fragmentation of concern, to a partial 
view of the implications of technological de- 
velopment, 

Such partial views are inadequate to as- 
sessing the dangers and stimulating the op- 
portunities of new technologies that cut 
across individual interests, individual goals, 
and individual decisions. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a select, 
cross-jJurisdictional committee could be par- 
ticularly responsive to this defect in the ex- 
isting committee structure, because it would 
be able to take an overall view and to con- 
centrate specifically on the indirect effects of 
technological development. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMMANUEL G, MESTHENE, 


SHARON L. HAANSTRA OF ORINDA, CALIF. 


Mr. Speaker, Miss Haanstra is a high 
school senior in Orinda, Calif., and I in- 
sert her letter as an example of the liter- 
ally thousands of letters I have received 
through the years from young people. 
One of the major accomplishments of my 
privacy subcommittee was to encourage 
courses in high schools and colleges on 
the social impact of the computer and 
Miss Haanstra’s statement about “better 
balance is needed” is exactly the point 
I have been making to my colleagues 
through the years. Perhaps this would be 
a good place to mention that the College 
Debate Topic for 1972 is directly related 
to privacy—Should greater controls be 
put on agencies collecting information 
about Americans? Especially in a year 
when 18-year-olds will vote for the first 
time, it seems appropriate to form the 
select committee. 

The letter follows: 

ORINDA, CALIF., 
January 28, 1972. 
Congressman CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GALLAGHER: The pur- 
pose of this letter is to encourage you in your 
efforts to protect the constitutional rights of 
individuals. Iam a Senior at Miramonte High 
School in California, and have been studying 
the issue of data banks versus personal pri~ 
vacy of individuals, for a project in my gov- 
ernment course. 

Review of your comments on the subject, 
along with those of others, has brought home 
to me the importance of the issue. Professor 
Charles Freed’s view that “Privacy creates the 
moral capital which we spend in friendship,” 
was particularly meaningful to me. 

From what I have read, the managers of 
the data banks seem to place all too much 
importance on their data and not enough 
importance on the basic human value of pri- 
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vacy. Better balance is needed, and you are 
helping to bring this about. 
Sincerely, 
SHARON L. HAANSTRA. 
DR. ALAN F. WESTIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES PROJECT ON DATA 
BANKS AND DUE PROCESS 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Westin has probably 
been the single most active American, 
outside the Congress, in studying the im- 
pact of the computer on our law. Dr. 
Westin has testified numerous times be- 
fore the Congress and I remember with 
great pleasure his informed and incisive 
testimony before my privacy subcommit- 
tee when we considered credit bureaus in 
1968. He is director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union committee on pri- 
vacy, editor of the Harvard University’s 
Program on Technology and Society's 
brilliant source book “Information Tech- 
nology in a Democracy,” and is now com- 
pleting a 24 year study of the problem 
for the National Academy of Sciences’ 
Computer Science and Engineering 
Board. I am very pleased to be a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Panel of 
Dr, Westin’s project and, after reading 
drafts of the project’s report, I know that 
their disclosures will have a major im- 
pact on the continuing debate over 
computerization. 

One purpose I would envision for the 
select committee would be to insure that 
the policy recommendations of Dr. Wes- 
tin’s project receive full congressional 
hearing, In my judgment, what the proj- 
ect will disclose is too important to the 
future of our Nation to allow it to gather 
dust on some committee’s shelves—the 
fate of far too many prestigious outside 
commission reports. The Congress must 
have a means to bring expert opinion on 
the computer into our own decision- 
making process. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Dr, Westin’s 
words, as contained in a letter to Rules 
Committee Chairman Cotmer to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and I hope they 
give the Select Committee on Privacy, 
Human Values, and Democratic Institu- 
tions the same favorable consideration as 
was given by the Committee on Rules. 

The letter follows: 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE 
Crry or NEw York, 
New York, N.Y., April 30, 1971. 
Representative WILLIAM COLMER, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE COLMER: I under- 
stand that your committee will be consider- 
ing on May 4th a resolution to create a 
special committee on Privacy, Human Value 
and Democratic Institutions, as proposed by 
Representative Cornelius Gallagher. 

As a Lawyer and Political Scientist who 
has worked in the field of technology and 
civil liberties for two decades, including sery- 
ice as an expert witness and consultant for 
seven Senate and House Committees, I wish 
to endorse strongly the creation of such a 
committee. 

At a time when deyelopments in new sur- 
viellance technology as well as in the tech- 
nology of data collection pose so many new 
opportunities and dangers simultaneously for 
American society and its Constitutional Sys- 
tem, it seems to me important that a well 
financed and well staffed committee of Con- 
gress provide the nation with both informa- 
tion and leadership in dealing with these 
problems, 
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In addition I believe that Congressman 
Gallagher has earned a position of both 
Congressional and National leadership that 
will be of great value for this committee. 
His pioneer work in the National Data Center, 
on computers and privacy in general, on 
abuse by credit bureaus and preemployment 
investigators have served to both alert and 
mobilize national opinion. In addition, Con- 
gressman Gallagher's writings in this field 
have shown precisely the insights into the 
hard problems of balancing technological 
progress and democratic values that such a 
committee would require. 

I hope that your committee will vote to 
authorize this effort. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALAN F. WESTIN, 

Professor of Public Law and Government. 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Basically, the select committee would 
try to bring the gifts of science to all the 
American people. We have all seen how 
some applications of science have caused 
grave, perhaps irreversible, damage to 
our physical environment. My contention 
is that we must also consider the pollu- 
tion of human value, by technology. This 
point is well expressed in a letter I re- 
ceived from the Federation of American 
Scientists’ chairman, Marvin L. Gold- 
berger. This distinguished group of scien- 
tists was extremely active in the debate 
over the SST and the ABM, and I am 
pleased they see similar issues in the 
social sphere, which could be meaning- 
fully addressed by the select committee. 

The letter follows: 

FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 

Washington, D.C., January 24, 1972. 
Hon. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GALLAGHER: As an Or- 
ganization of natural and social scientists 
concerned with problems of science and so- 
ciety, we deal constantly with the interac- 
tions between technology and human values. 
None of these interactions is more compli- 
cated, and more important, than the rela- 
tionship between privacy and the American 
democratic institutions which we cherish. 
The rate and importance of technological 
changes in areas related to privacy and hu- 
man values is very rapid. And many of these 
changes deeply and directly influence the 
ways in which our institutions can and do 
function. We wholeheartedly endorse the 
idea that this issue deserves a Select Com- 
mittee on Privacy, Human Values, and 
Democratic Institutions, At one future junc- 
ture or another, such a committee could well 
be of critical importance to the survival of 
our Republic. 

If we can be of assistance to you in secur- 
ing the approval of the resolution author- 
izing such a committee, do not hesitate to 
let us know. 

Respectfully, 


Marvin L. GOLDBERGER, 
Chairman. 


ROBERT P. BIGELOW, ESQ. 


Mr. Bigelow is the former chairman 
of the Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery’s Special Interest Group on the 
Computer and Society and is one of the 
leading practicing lawyers in th area of 
computer applications. I am pleased that 
Mr. Bigelow again emphasizes the role 
of the select committee in assuring the 
beneficial aspects of computerization and 
I believe that Mr. Bigelow’s professional- 
ly based opinions should be influential. 

A letter from Mr. Bigelow follows: 
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HENNESSY, MCCLUSKEY, EARLE & 
KILBURN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Boston, Mass., January 20, 1972. 
Hon. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GALLAGHER: The com- 
puter has served as a catalyst in awakening 
the American public to the problem of per- 
sonal privacy in a data bank society and has 
prompted a reexamination of the ground 
rules for information acquisition and disper- 
sion by both government and private indus- 
try. The work that your Subcommittee of the 
Government Operations Committee and Sen- 
ator Ervin’s Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee have done in investigat- 
ing problems of personal privacy in the com- 
puter age has been instrumental in alerting 
the citizenry to the dangers that could fol- 
low from uncontrolled growth of dossier col- 
lection and centralization. 

I understand that House Resolution 164, 
establishing a Select Committee on Privacy, 
Human Values and Democratic Institutions, 
is scheduled for a vote before the end of the 
month. The establishment of the Select 
Committee wtih a broad opportunity to con- 
sider both the useful and pernicious aspects 
of the personal information industry from 
multiple viewpoints would be a distinct serv- 
ice to both government and to the individual 
citizen. May I wish you great success in the 
establishment of such a Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT P, BIGELOW. 


JAMES SPROAT GREEN—ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
INFORMATION SCIENCE AT LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Speaker, I insert Professor Green’s 
letter because I worked very closely with 
him when he established a course at Le- 
high University to consider the social 
impact of computerization. His letter is 
very thoughtful and I would urge special 
attention to his remark that: 


The members of the House of Representa- 
tives have traditionally acted as the closest 
thing we have in the United States to om- 
budsmen. The proposed Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values and Democratic In- 
stitutions represents a very necessary and 
meaningful extension of this great tradition. 


Professor Green is saying, in my view, 
that we can do our own job better and 
can serve our constituents and our Con- 
stitution better if we establish the select 
committee. 

The letter follows: 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
Bethlehem, Pa., June 9, 1971. 
Hon, CORNELIUS E, GALLAGHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GALLAGHER: In order to 
build and sustain the long term confidence 
of the people in the effectiveness of their 
government it is necessary that the govern- 
ment, at all levels, safeguard the sovereignty 
of the individual citizen, Aside from the gov- 
ernment’s self interest in maintaining the 
support by the people it is, in a democracy, 
one of the prime reasons for its existence. 

It is the individual contrasts and differ- 
ences in character and belief that collectively 
comprise the broad foundation upon which 
this nation stands. To narrow, erode, or to 
compromise this base in any way will rob the 
national character of its essential resiliency 
such that we, as individuals and as a nation, 
may not be equal to the unknown challenges 
of the future. 

The members of the House of Representa- 
tives have traditionally acted as the closest 
thing we have in the United States to om- 
budsmen. The proposed Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values, and Democratic In- 
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stitutions represents a very necessary and 
meaningful extension of this great tradition. 
I wish to be included among those who go 
on record in support of this committee. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES Sproat GREEN, 
Assistant Professor of 
Information Science. 


DR. PETER F. BREGGIN AND PSYCHOSURGERY 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Peter F. Breggin is 
a psychiatrist and is on the staff of the 
Washington School of Psychiatry. In a 
letter to me endorsing the select com- 
mittee, Dr. Breggin discloses that there 
is now a new wave of brain-mutilating 
operations which have replaced the older 
forms of lobotomies. These operations, 
totally irreversible in their effect on citi- 
zens, are now being employed for only 
minor deviations from so-called normal 
behavior. I would urgently call my col- 
leagues’ attention to Dr. Breggin’s exam- 
ple of these operations being used for 
hyperactive children, and I would remind 
the readers of the Recorp of the pri- 
vacy subcommittee’s disclosures about 
the difficulty of accurately diagnosing 
hyperactivity during our September 1970 
hearing. I would regard a prompt and 
extensive investigation of psychosurgery 
as a first order of business for the select 
committee, for nothing strikes more dis- 
astrously at the right of our people to 
develop their talents in their own way 
than does irreversible brain mutilation. 

The letter follows: 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
OF PSYCHIATRY, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1972. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GALLAGHER: I am a 
psychiatrist in private practice here in 
Washington, D.C., where I also teach on the 
faculty of the Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry. I am writing to you to strongly en- 
dorse your concerns about mind control and 
deprivation of basic human liberties through 
psychiatric and psychological interventions, 
including the use of drugs, electroshock, and 
lobotomy, as well as the use of social engi- 
neering as urged by B. F. Skinner. 

As well as my endorsement, I wish to offer 
you a large amount of current data concern- 
ing the use and abuse of lobotomy and psy- 
chosurgery. I have just completed the most 
extensive survey and analysis of the return 
of lobotomy and psychosurgery and I would 
be glad to make it available to you. In addi- 
tion, I am in the midst of completing a book 
on the general theme of totalitarian tech- 
nology in psychiatry. And finally, you may 
find my novel, The Crazy from the Sane, Lyle 
Stuart Publisher, 1971, of considerable in- 
terest in support of your concerns about 
the use of drugs, electroshock and involun- 
tary hospitalization as a threat to basic 
American ideals and freedoms. 

Of chief interest, psychosurgery and lobot- 
omy is now being revived for use on rela- 
tively normal individuals with diagnoses of 
anxiety and neuroses, and its main targets 
have been women, old people and little chil- 
dren. While small children have been done 
in the thousands around the world, it is only 
beginning here in the United States at the 
University of Mississippi Medical School 
where “hyperactive children” as young as 
age five are being subjected to multiple mu- 
tilating operations on their brains. The cur- 
rent overall rate in America right now is 
400-600 operations a year, but a second wave 
is just beginning. The first wave affected 
about 50,000 people. 

Let me know if I can be of help to you 
and if you want the full data on the return 
of psychosurgery. 

Sincerely, 
PETER R. BREGGIN, M.D. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RICHARD BOETH, GENERAL EDITOR, 
NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


Richard Boeth wrote a cover story for 
Newsweek in July 1970 and it was his 
words that were used in the National 
Health Federation’s form letter I inserted 
earlier in these remarks. In a letter to 
Chairman Colmer shortly before the 
Rules Committee vote, Mr. Boeth makes 
a point beyond his emphasis on privacy 
and I think the Members of the House 
would find it particularly relevant to our 
own role. Mr. Boeth writes: 

But the establishment of this new Select 
Committee would accomplish a great deal in 
addition to moving forward on the privacy 
issue. There is a tendency in many quarters 
to dismiss the organs of government in this 
country as outmoded, fossilized and incapable 
of the necessary evolution to meet the evolv- 
ing needs of the times. The establishment of 
this Select Committee, with its broad man- 
date to preserve and protect so many matters 
vital to the quality of American life, would 
demonstrate a continuing pertinence and 
flexibility on the part of the Congress that 
would be most welcome and most effective. 


Tf nothing else, Mr. Speaker, that 
statement by a perceptive and influential 
journalist discloses the genuine impor- 
tance of the vote tomorrow. If we do not 
establish the select committee we would 
give fuel to the inflammatory statements 
of those who today find the House of 
Representatives irrelevant to the great 
issues of our time. We would, in a very 
real sense, be abdicating our ability to re- 
main relevant in the future. We would 
confirm the view of those who dismiss the 
organs of government as fossilized and 
outmoded. We in the House need the Se- 
lect Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions for 
our own survival, just as the Nation 
needs it for the survival of freedom. 


RIGHT OF THE POOR TO SUE THE 
GOVERNMENT MUST BE PRO- 
TECTED 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of February 2 and the 
New York Times of February 3 carry 
stories that Vice President AcNew is 
greatly concerned and angered about 
the suits brought on behalf of the poor 
by OEO Legal Services. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s contention is that it is wrong for 
the Federal Government’s money to be 
used in suits against either itself or 
against other locally elected officials who 
are alleged, by Vice President AGNEW 
and Governor Reagan, to be fully or bet- 
ter representative of the people. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Acnew is attempting to 
intimidate the personnel of OEO Legal 
Services so that they will not press suits 
against the government(s) on behalf of 
the poor. 

Unfortunately, Mr. AcNew apparently 
does not understand the role of the pub- 
lic interest lawyer in a democratic sys- 
tem. Government in this Nation oper- 
ates through its agents who often make 
mistakes or follow policies that are 
clearly contrary to the spirit or the letter 
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of the Constitution. When they are 
wrong or when people disagree with 
them there are two basic alternatives 
they may pursue—they can wait and 
vote them out or they can challenge the 
validity of the program or policy in a 
court of law. If they are denied the lat- 
ter, the ills wrought by the policy may 
very well be incorrectable or only at a 
great cost at a later date. The idea that 
the sovereign, which is the state, can 
do no wrong is a vestige of the monarch- 
ial period and the era when the king 
thought his right to rule was devinely 
vested. We have left that age; and, one 
would have thought that every govern- 
ment official knew that. 

When Government officials are wrong 
or when the people think they are wrong, 
they ought to be sued. There is no rea- 
son that poor people should be denied 
this right when, in fact, the rich manage 
to find a means to sue the Government 
over farm payments, zoning, welfare, 
and contracts. To deny to the poor and 
to other minorities the ability to seek a 
redress of a grievance in court is to deny 
to them the opportunity to obtain any 
justice within a reasonable and relevant 
time period. One would hope that in- 
stead of denying or discouraging people 
to seek a redress in the courts, this ad- 
ministration would encourage it. 

The opposite has occurred. The fact 
that a highly placed administration of- 
ficial would suggest that poor people 
should not have the ability to sue the 
Government is really a suggestion that 
they are second-class citizens. It is also 
to suggest that the programs and policies 
which would be challenged quite prob- 
ably fail to meet the requisite standards 
of conduct that we expect of Government 
programs and policies. If, however, the 
programs which are challenged meet 
every standard enunciated in the laws 
set forth by this Congress, then I do not 
understand why anyone would fear a 
suit. I know that these things are time- 
consuming and expensive for the Gov- 
ernment; but, I cannot overemphasize 
the fact that this Nation is a nation of 
people striving together to find the truth 
and the practices which are consistent 
with democracy. The ability to assure 
that laws are followed must not become 
the private preserve of the rich. It is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to assure that it does not become such a 
preserve by default or through the in- 
timidating actions of its own agents, in 
this case, the Vice President. 

This can be done through the creation 
of the Legal Service Corporation which 
will protect the integrity of the poor to 
sue the Government by removing the 
personnel from the intimidating reaches 
of politically minded officials. I hope and 
urge this Congress to establish the Legal 
Service Corporation in order that we do 
not continue to see episodes such as 
this one. 

For those who perhaps did not see the 
article, I am attaching the Times article 
in order that it can be fully understood 
as to why I have this concern: 

AGNEW QUESTIONS U.S. AID FOR Poor To 
SUE OFFICIALS 
(By Jack Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 2.—In moves that are 

likely to touch off a heated national de- 
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bate, Vice President Agnew has opened a 
challenge to the right of poor people, using 
federally paid lawyers, to sue elected officials. 

A spokesman said today that Mr, Agnew 
‘is undertaking a serious national study” 
of the Federal Legal Services program, par- 
ticularly the issue of federally funded suits 
against government agencies. 

Mr. Agnew’s seriousness was evidenced by 
the fact that, after an inquiry by the Vice 
President, two White House budget officials 
at the national Legal Services headquarters 
arrived at 9 A.M. today to inquire about how 
Federal funds for local offices could be cut 
off. 

Other evidence of Mr. Agnew’s rising con- 
cern was contained in a transcript, obtained 
by The New York Times today, of his meet- 
ing yetserday concerning a poor people's suit 
against the city of Camden, N.J. 

This meeting led to an assertion yester- 
day by Fred Speaker, head of the Legal 
Services program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, that Mr. Agnew may have ex- 
ercised improper political influence over the 
suit. 

The transcript showed a sharp exchange 
between Mr. Speaker and the Vice Presi- 
dent, after which Mr. Agnew said: 

“I want you to be clearly on notice that 
I'm not satisfied. I'm not talking only about 
the problem of the city of Camden; I’m not 
satisfied with the whole ball of wax [con- 
cerning Legal Services].” 

Mr. Agnew said that he would discuss with 
President Nixon and members of Congress 
the issue of suits against elected officials. 
And he said that he would “pursue the ad- 
ministration of the O. E. O. Legal Services a 
lot more completely than I have.” 

The Vice President expressions brought to 
the surface once more a bitter philosophical 
difference that has ignited repeated contro- 
versies over the Legal Services program since 
it began in 1965. 


VIEWPOINT OF REAGAN 


On one side, some public officials, notably 
Gov. Ronald Reagan of California, have ar- 
gued that it is wrong for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to financ€ court efforts by politi- 
cal minorities that restrict the ability of 
elected officials to carry out their programs. 

On the other side, lawyers and other of- 
ficials have insisted that the poor should 
have the same unrestricted right to their 
day in court as do paying clients, even if 
that means suits against public officials. 

Previous challenges to this position have 
generated protracted protest from conser- 
vative and liberal lawyers alike. Mr. Agnew’s 
challenge is likely to provoke another storm 
tomorrow, when the American Bar Associa- 
tion convenes its annual midwinter meeting 
in New Orleans. 

Mr. Agnew’s advocacy of the first position 
appeared to be at odds with that of the 
President. Last year, in a message to Con- 
gress, Mr. Nixon proposed establishing Legal 
Services as an independent, public corpora- 
tion. 

BACKS LOCAL OFFICIALS 

“Much of the litigation initiated by Legal 
Services has placed it in direct conflict with 
local and state governments,” Mr. Nixon 
said. “If we are to preserve the strength 
of the program we must make it immune 
to political pressures and make it a perma- 
nent part of our system of justice.” 

At the meeting yesterday, however, Mr. 
Agnew invoked Administration support for 
his position, saying: 

“My situation in this case is because the 
Nixon Administration philosophically be- 
lieves in the right of state and local of- 
ficials, properly representing the people in 
an area, to carry out what they campaigned 
to do and were elected to do.” 

If political minorities are able to prevent 
such officials from carrying out their pro- 
grams, “we have perverted the entire con- 
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cept of democracy which Is a majority goy- 
ernment,” Mr. Agnew said. 

Victor Gold, Mr. Agnew’s press secretary, 
said today that the Vice President had not 
come to a conclusion on the issue. But, re- 
affirming Mr. Agnew’s role as the Federal 
liaison man with local government, he said 
the Vice President believed it was a prob- 
lem “that needs to be looked Into.” 

After the two officials of the Office of 
Management and Budget appeared at the 
Legal Services office teday, one employe of 
the legal unit said, “The questions were 
clinically neutral, but how could we help 
but feel intimidated?” 

In response to questions about this visit, 
Mr. Gold said that there had been emphati- 
cally no intention to intimidate. The inter- 
view, he said, was “probably over-diligent.” 


INQUIRY MADE BY AGNEW 


He acknowledged that Mr. Agnew yesterday 
asked the Office of Management and Budget 
for general information about the Legal Serv- 
ices program and about the Camden office 
specifically. But this request, he said, did not 
contemplate that officials “would go park on 
somebody's doorstep this morning.” 

The two budget officials, G. Phillips Hanna 
and James A. Rotherhan, spent an hour ques- 
tioning Legal Services attorneys about the 
program generally. They reportedly asked 
what authority might be available to end 
the $550,000 annual grant to the Camden 
office. This grant was renewed last month. 

One specific result of the meeting yester- 
day in Camden was the reopening of negoti- 
ations today between Legal Services attorneys 
and Camden city officials over the controver- 
sial law suit there. 

After a two-hour meeting today, David H. 
Dugan 3d, director of Camden Regional Legal 
Services, said “It was amicable. I regard it 
as progress.” Another meeting on the suit is 
expected soon. 

The suit, brought by poor blacks and 
Puerto Ricans, seeks to force the city to 
provide relocation housing for people dis- 
placed by two urban renewal projects. 

This action, filed in August, 1970, has 
blocked construction on those projects, which 
city officials have argued are critical to the 
future of the city. Its population of 100,000 
is about 40 per cent black and about 10 per 
cent Puerto Rican. 

Gov. Francis W. Sargent of Massachusetts, 
a Republican, came to the defense of Legal 
Services today in a telegram to Massachu- 
setts Congressmen. 

The telegram, which an aide acknowledged 
was partly a result of Mr. Agnew’s new 
stance, said in part, “recent events empha- 
size the need for a separate Legal Services 
corporation. The program, I feel, has been 
very successful in Massachusetts.” 


POLLUTED POLITICS CHARGED 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the text of an article carried in the 
February 4, 1972, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ATTACK ON MUSKIE?—POLLUTED POLITICS 

CHARGED 
(By Peter C. Stuart) 

WaASHINGTON.—One day after Congress’ 
best-known environmentalist, Sen. Edmund 
S. Muskie (D) of Maine, announced his 
presidential candidacy, the Department of 
Justice charged a Maine industry with pol- 
luting the state's St. Croix River. 
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“An obvious political hoax aimed at em- 
barrassing some of the nation’s leading anti- 
pollution campaigners,” countered pulp and 
paper producer Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 
objecting to “being placed in the middle of 
political in-fighting.” 

The government denies the charge. But an 
investigation by this reporter suggests that 
during the past two vears—while environ- 
mentalist Muskie rated as President Nixon's 
leading Democratic challenger—Maine may 
have encountered more than its share of 
federal pollution lawsuits. 

Calculated or coincidental, it’s the latest 
sign that as “the environment issue” enters 
its first presidential campaign, clean air and 
water may become increasingly clouded by 
the charges and countercharges of White 
House politics. 


FIGURES DISCLOSED 


Justice Department figures disclose that in 
1970 and 1971 Maine received from three 
times as many to nearly 20 times as many 
federal pollution lawsuits as might be ex- 
pected on the basis of its population and 
land area. 

Maine accounted for approximately 10.3 
percent in 1970 and 3.0 percent of 1971 of 
the civil and criminal lawsults filed nation- 
wide by the Justice Department’s Land and 
Natural Resources division. Yet the state 
contains less than 0.5 percent of the nation’s 
population and under 0.9 percent of its land 
area. 

Maine's busy caseload contrasts sharply 
with two other coastal states (lacking presi- 
dential contenders), picked at random and 
checked by this newspaper. 

Oregon—with twice Maine's population and 
three times its land area—experienced no 
federal pollution lawsuits at all in fiscal 1970 
(calendar-year figures unavailable) and fewer 
than Maine in fiscal 1971. 


COMPARISON STRIKING 


Maryland—four times more populous than 
Maine, although smaller geographically—also 
faced fewer lawsuits during the past two-year 
span. (As in the case of Oregon but unlike 
Maine, suits increased from 1970 to 1971.) 

Nationally, in eight United States attorney 
districts selected by the Justice Department 
“where activity might be expected,” only one 
accumulated more criminal pollution law- 
suits in the two-year span than Maine—New 
York City (with two more suits than Maine’s 
17). The Maine criminal caseload exceeded 
such prominent pollution hotspots as north- 
ern Ohio (Cleveland), western Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh), and northern Alabama (Bir- 
mingham). 

In civil pollution lawsuits (under the Re- 
fuse Act of 1899), Maine’s two year total is 
topped only by New York City, Cleveland, and 
Birmingham. Two-thirds of the nation’s 93 
U.S. attorneys filed no civil pollution sults at 
all during the two years. 

The apparently high rate of federal inter- 
vention in Maine might be easily explained 
if the state were a backwater of unattended 
pollution problems. Far from it, Maine ranks 
in many ways as a model of environmental 
leadership—boasting such innovations as a 
state veto over proposed development sites 
and a coastal oil-spill protection fund fi- 
nanced by petroleum fees. 

Spokesmen for the Justice Department and 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
Washington's team of antipollution law en- 
forcers, deny that politically-sensitive cases 
(such as those in Senator Muskie'’s home 
state) are systematically cleared with the 
White House. 


LOCAL DISCRETION CONSIDERABLE 

The 93 local U.S. attorneys—some of whom 
may choose to stress environmental prosecu- 
tion—work at loose rein, according to a Jus- 
tice official. Any of them may file a civil pol- 
lution lawsuit strictly on his own, or a crimi- 
nal suit after checking only with the local 
EPA office. 
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But an EPA staffer concedes that in tick- 
lish cases “at the highest levels, word could 
be Keg 

A Muskie aide in Portland, Maine, says 
only that White House influence “is within 
the realm of possibility.” He points out that 
the Justice Department is headed by Attor- 
ney General John N. Mitchell, Mr. Nixon's 
past and, it is reported, future campaign 
manager. 

Other actions by the Nixon adminis’ ation 
suggest, to some observers, attempts ‘5 blur 
the leading Democratic contender’s “Mr, 
Environment” image: 

The government launched its billboard re- 
moval program last April—in Maine. Secre- 
tary of Transportation John A. Volpe person- 
ally directed the razing of the first sign. A 
departmental spokesman explains that Maine 
was “the first state ready” to participate in 
the program. But it also made good politics 
for a Nixon Cabinet officer to visit Senator 
Muskie’s home base to tear down unsightly 
billboards. 

The administration has quietly helped 
bottle up in Congress for nearly a year the 
creation of a Joint Committee on the En- 
vironment—which Senator Muskie would co- 
chair. Both houses have approved legislation 
lopsidedly and most agree the concept would 
bring badly-needed coordination to Capitol 
Hill’s disjointed environmental responsibil- 
ities. 

The White House pointedly failed one year 
ago to invite Senator Muskie to Mr. Nixon’s 
ceremonial signing of the historic Clean-Air 
Act, to which the Senator had served as both 
father and midwife. The President never 
mentioned the one who wasn’t there. 


“ROCKY PRIDE” OF ROCKFORD 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a prime 
example of what has often been called 
“the unsinkable American spirit.” My 
hometown of Rockford, Ill., has em- 
barked on an innovative program to 
fight inflation at the grassroots level. 
The group, “Citizens for a New Prosper- 
ity’—CNP—have undertaken as their 
task the accomplishment of three very 
ambitious goals: First, halting inflation: 
second, obtaining full employment; and, 
third, keeping U.S. goods competitive 
here and abroad. The membership of the 
CNP cuts across political party lines, 
business and work affiliations, economic, 
personal, and professional interests; in 
sum, it includes everyone interested in 
fighting inflation. The CNP sees its task 
mainly as an educational one. 

I am particularly enthusiastic about 
the CNP’s approach, because all too often 
it is assumed that the Government can 
cure all our economic ailments, an atti- 
tude that has not helped in our current 
struggle against inflation and unemploy- 
ment. As the distinguished Chairman of 
the Price Commission, C. Jackson Gray- 
son, pointed out most succinctly in his 
speech of January 20 in New York: 

While public Government can supply— 
and is supplying—temporary relief from the 
symptoms (of inflation), the cure can only 
be engineered, fought for, and won by private 
hands, and private will. 
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Organizations like the CNP can con- 
tribute immensely in this battle against 
inflation. 

The CNP is also engaged in a battle 
against “popular economic misconcep- 
tions,” which are so rampant in the body 
politic today. And although it hurts to 
admit it, I sincerely believe that some of 
the principal perpetrators of these eco- 
nomic myths and hobgoblins have been 
the politicians of America. I praise and 
fully support the citizens of Rockford, 
and other communities across the coun- 
try that have undertaken this initiative, 
and I hope that their example will be 
emulated by other communities in the 
United States. 

The material follows: 


[From the Rockford (Ill.) Register-Star, 
Nov. 20, 1971] 


SATURDAY NOTEBOOK: REACTION TO OUR TIMES 


The new Rockford group known as a 
“Citizens for a New Prosperity” has cut out 
for itself a pretty ambitious assignment. 

How, you must ask, do they hope to 
achieve the goals of 1) halting inflation; 2) 
obtaining full employment; and 3) keeping 
U.S. goods competitive here and abroad? 

That’s a pretty tough project, as any self- 
respecting President of the United States 
will also admit. 

But, then, look again. Actually, isn’t this 
new organization of men and women from 
all spectrums of the community really a re- 
action to our times? 

Isn’t it true that in times of inflation such 
as ours the American economic-free enter- 
prise system actually becomes its most effi- 
cient? 

It is true that economic pressures force us 
to look again at our own productivity, at 
our own job skills, and explore how we can 
do the job better. That’s what Citizens for a 
New Prosperity is all about. 

And, if it happens in Keokuk, Birming- 
ham, New Rochelle, and Rockford all at the 
same time, maybe the job isn't as tough as 
it first appears. 

[From the Rockford Morning Star, Nov. 17, 
1971] 


Rocky PRIDE Makes DEBUT IN ROCKFORD 


There’s a new face in Rockford—that of 
Rocky Pride, the symbol for Citizens for a 
New Prosperity (CNP). 

Formation of the group was announced 
Tuesday at the Faust Hotel by Clifton W. 
Beggs, steering committee coordinator. 
Beggs, 2509 Driftwood Lane, is president of 
C. W. Beggs & Associates, management con- 
sultants. 

Goals for the new organization will in- 
clude stopping inflation, obtaining and keep- 
ing full employment and keeping U.S. goods 
competitive here and abroad. 

Rocky Pride means “Pride in having a job 
in the Rockford area. It also stands for Pros- 
perity-in-Rockford-Involves-Determined- Ef- 
fort.” Throughout CNP’s campaign, he will 
be shown representing various styles of work 
and professional life. 

CNP is an extension of a nationwide move- 
ment including similar groups in many cities, 
according to Alan T. Mann, president, Up- 
state Illinois Chapter, Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, which is aiding CNP as a 
community service project. A resident of Ma- 
rengo, Mann is director of public relations 
for Sundstrand Corp., 2531 11th St. 

“To help accomplish our goals, we hope to 
correct much of the erroneous information 
about our nation’s free enterprise system and 
what makes it work. This group will conduct 
~ somprehensive program to educate and 
help inform Rockford-area citizens of these 
matters,” Mann said. 

Beggs described the new organization as 
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“strictly an information organ which will 
encourage action on an individual or group 
basis. We won't become engaged in lobbying 
activities ourselves at any time.” 

Membership will cut across political party 
lines, business and work affiliations, eco- 
nomic, personal and professional interests, 
Mann said. 

He said the program will be supported by 
members of Rockford’s medical, clergy and 
minority groups and political service and 
volunteer organizations. 

“We're in support of Phase 2 of President 
Nixon’s economic program, but we feel that 
there are other areas where we can help en- 
lighten people and answer their questions 
about what causes inflation and how to stop 
it,” Beggs said. 

“We're not going to do anything because 
we back President Nixon per se. We're out to 
stop inflation. It will be nonpolitical and we 
want everyone to help us,” Beggs said. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


As long as productivity gains for the coun- 
try were 2 to 3% a year—and wage increases 
were being forced up to 3 to 4%—the differ- 
ence going into inflation was more or less 
tolerable. But recent pay increases have been 
running two to four times any productivity 
increase, and the whole difference has had to 
go into higher unemployment, or higher 
prices, or,—as we see—too much of both. 

After we have hopefully arrested inflation, 
we will still have the job of deserving and 
securing the ever higher level of living that 
is both the desire and the wide-open oppor- 
tunity of us all. This can and will come only 
from saving and investing more, than work- 
ing harder or more intelligently as specialists 
producing more for each other, and being 
sure we eliminate all senseless waste in the 
process. 

Contrary to what is being too fashionably 
taught and assumed, all real progress comes 
from some temporary self-denial in order to 
be able to invest toward the hoped-for later 
enjoyment of larger and more rewarding 
benefits. This is what we do when we go to 
school, protect our health, develop a reputa- 
ble character, and save some money for the 
rainy day or brighter satisfactions. 

Increased productivity per man-hour is one 
of our great hopes right now. As already indi- 
cated, this can come primarily from two 
sources: First, from increased investment in 
arm-lengthening ideas and equipment. Sec- 
ond, from making full use of skill, care and 
effort. 

To come by the required investment, we 
must get to understand the private business 
process well enough to appreciate how we 
simply must see that people have a favorable 
economic, moral and political climate for the 
creation and investment of savings. To get 
the application of the required skill, care and 
effort, we must again understand private 
business well enough to appreciate that we 
are on a something-for-something basis and 
that, if we expect to get what we want, we 
simply have to offer in return an equal value 
judged from the other fellow’s standpoint. 

But increased productivity per man hour 
will not solve inflation and give us a higher 
level of living—t/ we let the drain from tak- 
ing care of non-productive citizens increase 
faster than the output of the citizens still 
producing. Our level of living is determined 
by the output per year spread over each man, 
woman and child in our country. 


INFLATION—A LOOK IN THE MIRROR 


Most of us are now deeply concerned about 
who and what are causing our inflation, what 
will stop it, and who meanwhile should or 
does pay the cost of inflation. Here are some 
views, for what they are worth, to put along- 
side the many others you are getting on this 
controversial subject from all sides. 

Inflation comes from our government be- 
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lieying it is politically necessary to create 
worthless extra money (and credit) for 
which there are no extra goods and services 
to match—and doing so for these two rea- 
sons: 

1. To provide the money for the govern- 
ment to pay for those goods and services 
which the public majority wants or permits 
some or all of the public to receive at so- 
called “government expense”. 

The public majority loosely assumes the 
money is going to come from somewhere else, 
and would flatly refuse to pay the bill yisi- 
bly or knowingly. Thus our government—be- 
lieving it politically necessary to at least ap- 
pear to be doing what its constituents de- 
mand or allow—is forced by the public to 
resort to the deceitful process of collecting 
the cost from that same unsophisticated 
public through the tax of inflation hidden 
in higher consumer prices. 

2. To pump out added worthless cash— 
which increases the number and cuts the 
value of all our dollars—so that consumers 
will have enough cheapened dollars to buy 
at the higher consumer prices now necessi- 
tated by the total of the artificially higher 
pay—that is, the total of the higher wages 
and higher cost-of-living allowances—which 
higher total is imposed in the absence of 
higher output to match, would only kill or 
reduce jobs if money is left at its old value, 
and is in accordance with the pay practices 
demanded or permitted by the affected but 
unseeing consuming public itself. Thus what 
government is really doing is, first, to promote 
or sanction the unworkable pay increase and 
then promptly wipe out the expected buying 
power increase in an attempt to mask or to 
delay temporarily the job-killing power in- 
crease in an attempt without correspond- 
ingly raised output. 

To stop or minimize inflation, both No. 1 
and No. 2 above must be stopped or mini- 
mized. And in connection with No, 2, it is 
this total—of both wage increases and cost- 
of-living allowance increases—which has to 


be tapered down to at least 3% a year for 
the country as a whole (to match the pre- 
sumed or hoped-for productivity increase) 
if inflation is to be arrested. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In our present situation, unemployment is 
understandably much in the news and a 
source of real worry to us all. 

What most of us need clearly in mind is 
the hard fact that where a citizen wants to 
work on a something-for-something basis— 
and is not getting it—the reason is almost 
always that his services are just not worth 
what they would cost the ultimate consumer 
from whom the bill has to be collected in the 
end and who is the sole final arbiter of the 
worth in question. 

We, who make up the public majority, need 
to realize what we are doing to ourselves 
when we force or even sanction higher pay 
without higher output to match. This always 
causes inflation, or unemployment, or both. 

In this area, most of us are probably the 
worst fooled by minimum wage laws. They 
seem so fair and so innocent of any bad re- 
sults of real consequence, 

The first effect of such laws Is to price out 
of the market so many present and prospec- 
tive workers who are precisely those whom 
the laws are wrongly presumed to help—such, 
for instance, as the blacks, youth and other 
unskilled whom the rest of us, who are still 
employed, then have to support in idleness. 

The second effect of these so-called mini- 
mum wage laws is to raise all the other 
rates which are above the minimum, The 
formerly ruling differentials between the va- 
rious skills are simply reestablished from the 
bottom clear up to the top. 

We of the majority also need to get the 
vivid picture of how this pricing pay out 
of the market forces employers to eliminate 
jobs through increasing investment in tech- 
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nology much faster than is economic for the 
public—and this on top of the public being 
also saddled with the support of the dis- 
placed idleness. 

In short, the public majority’s employment 
policy—as implemented by the public’s rep- 
resentatives and negligently accepted by the 
majority of us—is forcing employers to keep 
limiting their employment to those higher 
and higher up the skill and productivity 
scale just as fast as the services of the lower 
producers are progressively priced beyond 
what consumers will refund to the employers. 


DRINAN CRACKS MEDIA’S VENEER 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to submit for the Recor» an article which 
appeared in the Boston Globe on Tues- 
day, February 1, 1972, and the address 
of the Honorable Rosert F, Drinan be- 
fore the New England Broadcasting As- 
sociation. 

Congressman DRINAN has already dis- 
tinguished himself as a forthright and 
able legislator who is interested in both 
worldwide and nationwide issues. He hes 
exhibited an expertise and a sincere con- 
cern for the problems of prison reform, 
the youth vote and environmental qual- 
ity. I recommend to my colleagues this 
article about my esteemed colleague from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable Rosert F. 
DRINAN: 

{From the Boston Globe, Feb. 1, 1972] 

DRINAN Cracks MEDIA’S VENEER 
(By David Nyhan) 

We shall henceforth refer to him as “Fight- 
ing Bob” Drinan, after the way the priestly- 
congressman took on the local broadcasting 
barons. 

While they were serving up the ice cream 
and strawberries, the liberal Democrat rose 
with a smile, told a couple of pretty good 
jokes (“We don't allow our priests to become 
Republicans”) and then wiped the floor with 
the Federal Communications Commission in 
general, the television industry in particu- 
lar—and even had a saucy word left over for 
local newspapers, charging them with ignor- 
ing obituaries of distinguished black citizens. 

It all took place Friday afternoon at a 
downtown restaurant, where Fighting Bob 
spoiled lunch for 100 members of the New 
England Broadcasting Assn. 

The speech lambasted the FCO for never 
lifting a broadcasting license—not even one 
of 7200—for inadequate programming; re- 
peated what we all know about the frequent- 
ly flatulent fare offered on prime time TV; 
castigated broadcasters for allegedly ignoring 
the blacks, the Spanish-speaking, the anti- 
war people and other protesters; and talked 
about greed and the sham of regulation. 

The real dessert was not the ice cream 
and strawberries—it was the exchange be- 
tween Drinan and Perry Ury, general man- 
ager of Boston radio station WRKO. 

Ury, whose station has a reputation for 
making some public service efforts despite the 
relentless quality of its top-40 pop music for- 
mat (“and the hits just keep on coming”), 
arose to defend his industry. 

He began by saying Drinan should tell the 
young man who does the research to check 
his facts more carefully. Ka-boom. What fol- 
lowed was enough to send a newsboy rushing 
down Tremont street, shouting, “Extry! Ex- 
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try! Read all about it—congressman claims 
he writes his own speech!” 

“I wrote that myself,” exploded Drinan, 
who demanded—and got—a retraction from 
Ury on the correctness of the statistics used 
to figure the average profit (18 percent) or 
the amount of time spent on selling soap 
and spaghetti. 

Drinan proceeded to take on the crowd, 
at one point almost taunting the audience 
into challenging him, rocking back and forth 
on his toes and saying, “Go ahead, it’s good 
for the soul.” 

The former dean of the Boston College 
Law School, no mealy-mouthed cleric when 
confronting the broadcasters, does not draw 
the line at bawling out those who invite him 
to dinner. 

Ury was unhappy, as were others (one ad 
salesman blessed himself as Drinan spoke), 
with what they claimed was Drinan’s blan- 
ket indictment of the broadcasting scene. 

Drinan countered he was only trying to 
raise some legitimate issues about how 
blacks and peace people get jabbed routinely 
in the media. It is a fact that the adversary 
process is the basis of American justice, 
American politics, and, it seems, even Amer- 
ican marriages. But not until very recently 
has anything approaching the adversary 
process reached the media with opposition 
views. 

If you happened to catch a WBZ-TV pre- 
mier during the weekend, the black-pro- 
duced “Sixteen-72” show, with Lovell Dyett 
as host, you saw that maiden effort conclude 
on a piece of television dynamite. 

Dyett’s crew was out Thursday, hardly 24 
hours before Drinan spoke, asking blacks at 
Washington street and Massachusetts ave- 
nue to talk about what they liked about TV. 

“I don’t like anything about TV,” shot 
back a young mother who lives nearby. They 
didn’t use her name, but she had on a gor- 
eee slouch hat—and she unloaded a bomb- 
shell, 

The rest of the show had been sort of 
predictable—how hany times will Malik Ha- 
kim be aired locally?—but this girl at the 
end talked about what it's like to be black 
and watch television. 

She treated the token “Julia” show the 
way it deserves to be treated she said she’s 
tired of the token black in commercials. “We 
come in pairs,” she said; she talked about 
coming home from work, tired, and not find- 
ing anything on TV to make her treat her 
child or her husband in a more loving 
fashion; she said TV ignores the pimps and 
drug pushers and knife-fighters that clog 
her street. 

She lives under the elevated, the El, and 
that one brief sketch howled out of the tube, 
as a beautiful black girl with dynamite in 
her mouth talked about how TV had gone 
away from her and left her. TV is the train 
that doesn’t stop here. 

If we get a few more people like Fighting 
Bob and this black woman in the slouch hat, 
we'll be getting somewhere in this media 
game. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT F, DRINAN 


DOES THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REALLY Pro- 
TECT THE PUBLICS OWNERSHIP OF THE 
AIRWAVES? 


It has always been astonishing to me that 
in the whole history of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission not a single one of 
the present 7,200 licensees of TV and Radio 
has ever been deprived of a license for in- 
adequacy of broadcasting. The one example 
of the apparent removal of a license from a 
TV station in Boston was not for that rea- 
son, 

I would like to talk with you about three 
urgent topics related to broadcasting: 1. The 
relatively low standards required for the re- 
tention of a license, 2. The faults of the 
media and especially the inability of all 
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groups to have access to the airwaves and, 
3. The political potential and perils con- 
fronting broadcasting in the next 300 days 
prior to November 7, 1972. 


1, THE INADEQUATE REGULATION OF THE MEDIA 
BY THE FCC 


I have never heard of a radio or television 
station going into bankruptcy. It was the 
British press baron, Lord Thomas, who said 
that a television license is like “being given 
a license to print money”. In the United 
States the broadcasting industry averages a 
profit of about 18% a year. The license to 
@ channel, is in the nature of things, a 
monopoly even though the channel is tech- 
nically the property of the public. 

In view of the profitability of broadcast- 
ing it probably is no surprise that the in- 
dustry which the FCC regulates tends to 
dominate the very agency by which it is 
regulated. This happens too infrequently in 
Washington where farmers, railroads, busi- 
nessmen and labor groups make frequently 
successful efforts to control the agency 
which regulates them. No industry, however, 
has been as successful as the broadcasting 
industry with the FCC. It truly is unbeliev- 
able that 7,200 outlets should have survived 
without a single mishap since the establish- 
ment of the FCC in 1935! 

Can anyone even imagine 7,200 students 
having examinations in which no one failed? 
Can anyone imagine 7,200 young adults 
having physical examinations without a 
single illness or disease being discovered? 

The FCC has regularly conceded that it 
has an insufficient number of examiners to 
make much of an inspection of the media 
barons over whom the FCC has jurisdiction. 
The FCC, however, does not beg the Con- 
gress for more help. The FCO abdicates its 
duty just as it did recently when it blithely 
announced that it would not investigate 
telephone rates because it did not have the 
personnel necessary to carry out the statu- 
tory obligation of the FCC. 

If the Congress will not give personnel to 
the FCC to do something about its routine 
triennial relicensing of profitable monopolies 
over & public trust then perhaps some other 
system has to be devised. It might be pos- 
sible to suggest that at least 1% of all broad- 
casters or some 72 out of 7,200 would be de- 
licensed each year or each third year. On the 
other hand it might be realistic to adopt a 
maximum period of years in which the pro- 
prietor of the airwaves could enjoy his 
monopoly. 

Ihave noticed among broadcasters lately 
not a little anxiety about the possibility that 
they or other persons holding a license to 
broadcast might have trouble with the FCC. 
In view of the traditional permanency of a 
license once it is granted I cannot fully un- 
derstand the widespread anxiety. It may be 
that the anxiety is a symptom of deepening 
guilt concerning the exploitation of a pub- 
lic trust for private gain. It may be, on the 
other hand, that the anxiety about a pos- 
sible delicensing springs from the ever 
mounting disaffection of millions of Ameri- 
cans for the “boob tube” or for the hor- 
rendous stream of annoying commercials 
which affront the listener for some 18 min- 
utes of every hour of radio time. 

I am not faulting the proprietors of tele- 
vision or radio stations for the virtually total 
lack of regulation or forced improvement 
which they receive. It is the FCC which has 
refused systematically over the years to de- 
velop any sort of precise standards with 
which to measure the programming of TV 
and radio stations. It is the FCC which has 
allowed licensees to govern their conduct 
almost by financial considerations alone. 

If licensees through the year had been 
forced to keep a watchful and fearful eye 
upon a field of alternate candidates pre- 
pared to pounce on their licenses if they 
fell beneath a certain level of performance 
these licensees would have been impelled by 
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fear to have improved their quality of per- 
formance. The Communications Act exhorts 
the licensee to serve the “public interest, 
convenience and necessity”. The FCC, how- 
ever, has allowed all too many licensees to 
reap whirlwind profits and build secure em- 
pires without any threat of censure, suspen- 
sion or delicensing. 

The FCC has the inherent power to ex- 
ercise a number of sanctions short of the 
act of transferring a license. The law is very 
clear. AS was said in the Red Lion Broadcast- 
ing case “There is nothing in the First 
Amendment which prevents the government 
from reqtiring a licensee to share his fre- 
quency with others and to conduct himself 
as a proxy or fiduciary with obligations to 
present those views and voices which are 
representative of his community and which 
would otherwise, by necessity, be barred from 
the airwaves. . .”. The same decision made it 
clear that “It is the right of the viewers and 
listeners, not the right of the broadcaster 
which is paramount”. 

I am afraid that one must conclude that 
the “right of the viewers and listeners” can- 
not be said to have been made paramount 
either by the Congress or the FCC. 


2. THE FAULTS OF THE MEDIA—-ESPECIALLY IN 
DENYING ACCESS TO EVERYONE 


It is regrettably true that there is no way 
by which the public can secure redress for 
the faults of the media, The process of li- 
cense renewal is theoretically designed to 
give the public the opportunity to be heard 
on the question of replacing the incumbent 
licensee. As two Commissioners of the FCC 
said in June 1968, however, the process of 
review "is a ritual in which no actual review 
takes place. . . . The licensees describe the 
more or less unscientific method they have 
employed to define the needs of their com- 
munity. These needs are often not specified. 
When specified, they often have little relation 
to the programming decisions the licensee has 
made. This entire ritual, which is a burden 
on broadcasters and a boon to the Washing- 
ton, D.C. communications bar, has no real 
point. It is a sham.” 

This “sham” is an affront to the partic- 
ipation of the public which should be essen- 
tial in the renewal proceeding. The U.S. Court 
of Appeals in the District of Columbia 
affirmed the right of listeners and viewers to 
intervene in a renewal proceeding when the 
license of a TV station-owner in Mississippi 
who had denied the black community access 
to programming was in question. The Court 
stated that it did not believe the ancient 
myth that the FCC “always effectively repre- 
sented the listeners interests in a renewal 
proceeding”. Perhaps the next step will be to 
insist that responsible and representative 
groups be required to intervene in the com- 
munity where a private individual or corpora- 
tion seeks the triennial renewal of the mo- 
nopoly of a public trust which has been 
granted to him, Some such action will in my 
judgment occur unless there is more access 
to the media by all of those members and 
groups of society who are now actually ex- 
cluded from presenting their viewpoints to 
the public. The blacks of America took to 
demonstrations as a substitute for having 
aecess to radio and television. Similarly the 
peace movement turned to marches and 
parades because they were locked out of the 
media which featured President Johnson and 
President Nixon trying to justify a war 12,000 
miles away from San Francisco. 

The Red Lion decision was the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous rejection of the broad- 
casting industry’s argument that the “fair- 
ness doctrine” was unconstitutional. The 
Court, having found the fairness doctrine 
constitutional, went beyond it to set forth 
the groundwork for the newly emerging 
doctrine of “access”. 

The doctrine of access still has a long way 
to go. A group of anti-war businessmen 
(BEM) desired to buy time for anti-war ‘“‘com- 
mercials” on WTOP in Washington, D.C. 
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WTOP refused. The FCC sustained the sta- 
tion but the Court of Appeals reversed, This 
decision may be a baby step towards “access” 
but it is still a long, long way from anything 
approaching “participatory television”. 

Access means that broadcasting must look 
to social needs rather than to private greed. 
If the FCC and the broadcasting industry are 
to give true access to all Americans they can- 
not continue to assume or assert that the 
American public prefers entertainment shows 
and that consequently 75% to 90% of all 
program time will be taken up with this form 
of leisure. 

The FCC and the broadcasting industry 
must, moreover, recognize that access in any 
real sense means that we have to take seri- 
ously the proposal of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to the FCC that consumers should 
have a right to answer the hucksters who sell 
their soap or spaghetti during 13 minutes of 
a one-half hour newscast. 

True access to the media in Greater Boston 
would mean that the 90,000 members of the 
black community would be offered prime time 
to explain why they desire integrated schools. 
True access to the media in Metropolitan 
Boston would mean that some 50,000 Span- 
ish-speaking people would be able to acquire 
the information which they need in the lan- 
guage which they understand. True access to 
the media would mean that commercial 
broadcasting rather than public television 
would develop shows for children such as 
Sesame Street. 

In short, if true access to the media existed 
in America two-thirds of the nation who 
allow their minds to be manipulated during 
prime time almost every night would not be 
suffocated with noncontroversial programs 
about middle America and public service an- 
nouncements that praise the Marine Corps 
and the Girl Scouts. Rather they would see 
the life and the problems of the blacks, the 
poor, the aging and the radical dissenters,— 
all of whom are almost systematically ex- 
cluded from television in prime time if not 
always. 


3. THE POTENTIAL AND PERILS OF POLITICAL 
BROADCASTING IN THE NEXT 300 DAYS 


The Presidential election of 1972 will more 
than ever before depend upon what the 
image-makers in the TV Industry do for the 
candidates. 

It is to be hoped that the Federal Election 
Campaign Act of 1971, which regulates ex- 
penses in Federal elections, will prevent the 
broadcasting industry from allowing its 
greed for profits to induce it to place on the 
screen the subtle and not always fair spot 
advertisements which led to the defeat of 
Senator Yarborough, Senator Gore and Sen- 
ator Goodell. 

It is to be hoped that the broadcasting in- 
dustry will recognize its solemn obligation in 
view of the fact that, according to a recent 
Elmo Roper survey of some 2,000 persons over 
the age of 21, 67% indicated that TV was the 
prime source of their news. It seems very 
clear that the two-thirds of adult America 
for whom the tube is now the prime source 
of their information will almost inevitably 
be influenced to vote or not vote, or vote 
for the candidate whom they have seen in an 
attractive and favorable way on television. 
The traditional fairness doctrine may pos- 
sibly be subject to some expansion during 
the next few months if individuals or 
groups such as an environmental organiza- 
tion demand equal time to dispute what 
candidates may or may not have said about 
anti-pollution measures. Someone indeed 
may say that if anti-smoking messages to 
balance cigarette commercials are permis- 
sible why not anti-pollution messages to 
balance the political rhetoric and the sub- 
liminal messages of partisan advertisements? 

»It seems unlikely that the broadcasting in- 
dustry or the nation will receive any further 
guidance from the FFC concerning the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of fairness in a year in 
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which we can expect a titanic struggle on 
the part of challengers to an incumbent 
President to secure what they consider to be 
a fair share of television and radio time. 

The FCC seems clearly determined not to 
make judgments in specific instances of the 
fairness of the applicability or the fairness 
doctrine. The FCC has denied a re- 
quest by the Los Angeles Chapter of BEM 
for time for this organization to answer 
President Nixon's Southeast Asia speeches. 
The FCC has similarly denied a request for 
a ruling that broadcasters must sell time for 
comment on public issues. The FCC ruling 
that CBS must provide Republicans with time 
to answer the Democrats “loyal opposition” 
program does not wash out the FCC denial 
in August 1971 of the complaint of 14 U.S. 
Senators requesting that the FCC “require 
networks to provide time to any substantial 
group of Senators opposing the President’s 
view on a controversial issue of national im- 
portance whenever the issue is one in which 
the Senate has a role to perform in seeking 
resolution of the issue, and the President has 
initiated debate by a nationwide television”. 

The evening of Tuesday, January 25, 1972, 
probably indicates the imbalance which will 
persist in the months remaining of the Presi- 
dential campaign. The President of the 
United States had on sudden notice access 
to the three major networks for 20 or 25 
minutes beginning at 8:30 p.m. None of the 
challengers to the President appeared on 
television until all of them who could be 
located received a minute or two long after 
11:30 p.m. that evening. If fairness or access 
can be interpreted to mean a reasonable 
equivalent of what the incumbent President 
receives it is obvious that none of the chal- 
lengers. received anything approximating 
what the incumbent President received for 
his address on the war. 

Virtually nothing in any official doctrine of 
the FCC gives any clear guidelines as to what 
type of access the broadcasting industry 
should give to challengers to an incumbent 
President during an election year. In 1949 
the FCO, in its first attempt at explaining 
the doctrine of fairness, stated that in the 
presentation of news and comment “The 
public interest requires that the licensee 
must operate on the basis of overall fairness, 
making his facilities available for the expres- 
sion of the contrasting views of all respon- 
sible elements in the community on the vari- 
ous issues which arise”. 

In 1959 Congress acknowledged that fair- 
ness doctrine in an amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 but without any 
significant addition to the language already 
enunciated by the FCC. 

In 1964 the FCC issued an updated notice 
on the fairness doctrine which seemed to add 
little except that broadcasters possess wide 
discretion in the matter. The FCC made it 
clear that in passing on any complaint in 
this area “The Commission’s role is not to 
substitute its judgment for that of the li- 
censee .. . but rather to determine whether 
the licensee can be said to have acted rea- 
sonably and in good faith”. 

I am not saying that broadcasters will not 
during the next several months seek to give 
adequate and substantial time to the chal- 
lengers of the incumbent President. I am 
saying, however, that there are no clear 
guidelines as to what this type of access 
means in the situation that confronts the 
country during the next 300 days. 

In the absence of any indication that the 
near future will bring any notable change 
in the FCO's administration of the fairness 
doctrine I have the hope that the broad- 
casting industry in America will recognize 
that it is confronted with a situation in 
which quite literally the industry may, con- 
sciously or otherwise, advertently or inad- 
vertently, elect the next President of the 
United States. 

I can hope only that the industry will re- 
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member as never before a statement by the 
FCC issued in 1949 with which I will close: 
“It is this right of the public to be in- 
formed, rather than any right on the part 
of the government, any broadcast licensee or 
any individual member of the public to 
broadcast his own particular views on any 
matter, which is the foundation stone of the 
American system of broadcasting”. 


GREEK PRESS ENTERS 61ST YEAR 
OF PUBLICATION 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Greek Press, one of the outstanding 
ethnic newspapers in Chicago, has en- 
tered its 61st year of publication. Its rec- 
ord of service to the Greek-American 
community in the Chicagoland area has 
been outstanding. 

The present editor of this weekly pub- 
lication, Mr. Aris Angelopoulos, follows 
in the footsteps of his inspired predeces- 
sors who sacrificed and labored under 
great odds in order to make the Greek 
Press a reality: 

I commend Mr. Angelopoulos for his 
astute leadership in guiding the destinies 
of the Greek Press as it enters its 61st 
year of serving our community, and I 
take this opportunity to extend my best 
wishes to him and to his able staff for 
continuing fruitful service in the years 
ahead to Americans of Greek descent in 
Chicago and Cook County who have ben- 
efited over the years by the publication 
of the Greek Press. 

An article about this milestone in the 
history of the Greek Press follows: 

STRONGER THAN EVER 

The “Greek Press” entered its 61st year of 
publication. 

This newspaper can look back over the 
years with pride. Its record of service to our 
Greek American Community is marked by ex- 
cellence. 

Created by inspired men like Damaskos 
and the Salopoulos brothers, Paul Javaras 
and Elias Georgopoulos, preserved by their 
toil and sacrifices, against huge odds, the 
“Greek Press” became since its birth, an in- 
stitution for the enlightenment of our people, 
both immigrants and American-born Greeks. 

Today, the “Greek Press” is a vigorously 
crusading weekly. When it comes to issues of 
national importance this newspaper never 
dodged its responsibility to the public it 
serves. It never hesitated to criticize and 
castigate the actions of civic and public 
officials, no matter how high they stand. 

Especially the “Greek Press’ relentlessly 
exposes those self-appointed “leaders” who 
exploit our people, taking their money under 
all kinds of pretenses and using it for their 
own selfish aggrandizement. 

Swindlers who collected public funds 
promising to build Homes for the Aged, buy 
road building machinery for Greece, install- 
ing statues of Hippocrates in the Medical 
Center here and, instead, placing the moneys 
to banks and loan associations in exchange 
of titles and all kinds of personal profiteering 
found their Nemesis in the “Greek Press.” 

Our public recognizing the sincerity and 
guts of this independent publication, rallied 
behind it and made the “Greek Press” the 
leading and most influential Greek-Ameri- 
can publication in America. And the only 
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metropolitan weekly serving all the people, 
not those who suffer from the self-delusion 
that they can fool the public. You can’t fool 
the public any more than you can fool the 
children at home. 

This issue of the “Greek Press” marks the 
beginning of a new era in its long and 
glorious history. By completing the link be- 
tween Chicago and Athens the “Greek Press” 
is now stronger than ever. This link became 
imperative for an omnipotent reason, the all- 
important reason of the newspaper's exist- 
ence: its bilingual content. 

The “Greek Press” does not subscribe to 
the idea that it can fool the public by clip- 
ping Greek newspapers, photographing the 
clippings and presenting them as its own ma- 
terial. The “Greek Press” is the epitome of 
originality. It has a staff of its own reporters 
of the highest caliber bringing week after 
week to our subscribers and readers up to 
date news, interpretative analyses and en- 
lightening comments on timely issues. 

Everything that is of interest to the Greek 
American reader is in the “Greek Press.” And 
it is published both in the English and Greek 
languages in order to serve all those who 
may have a handicap in either one—although 
this publication subscribes to the philosophy 
that all of us should know at least two lan- 
guages, thus being able to read the “Greek 
Press” from its first to the last line. 

The “Greek Press” now enjoys the services 
of an ultra-modern printing plant and looks 
forward to a continuous growth and improve- 
ment in both its contents and technical 
appearance. 

And, of course, the “Greek Press” will 
ceaselessly search for and uncover graft and 
corruption in high places, in exposing rack- 
eteers preying on the charitable sentiments 
of our people, campaigning for progressive 
projects to the betterment of our hard work- 
ing Greek American Community. 

Devotion to the truth is deeply embedded 
in the “Greek Press.” This is our genuine 
dedication. 

The motto of the “Greek Press” 
motto of Chicago: I WILL. 


is the 


ELDERLY CITIZEN’S DAY 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, all day 
every day should be Elderly Citizen’s 
Day. 

More than one out of every 10 Ameri- 
cans has reached or passed his 65th 
birthday, and some 70 percent of this 
group have joined since 1961. Nearly 
46,000 elderly persons live in Connecti- 
cut’s Sixth District alone. 

To their credit, our older citizens are 
speaking out. They tell us of their needs. 

Last December, at the close of the 
White House Conference on Aging, the 
words of the elderly were inscribed in a 
report containing recommendations in 
the areas of income, health, housing, em- 
ployment/retirement, nutrition, trans- 
portation, education, planning, research 
and demonstration, training, retirement 
roles and activities, facilities, programs 
and services, Government and non- 
Government organization, and spiritual 
well-being. 

The report is truly an historical docu- 
ment. It is a thoughtful statement of 
pressing needs. The Congress must take 
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this report for the purpose it was meant: 
A blueprint for action by all who care. 

Today, I am glad to say, the House 
passed the first significant legislation for 
the elderly this year—a nutrition bill au- 
thorizing grants to States to provide low 
cost, nutritionally sound meals to mil- 
lions of Americans 60 years and older. 
With 20 to 30 percent of our elderly liv- 
ing in poverty, and many others unable 
to afford an adequate diet, unable to go 
shopping or in failing health, this pro- 
gram is essential to insure older Ameri- 
cans the strength that comes from bal- 
anced meals. People who cannot leave 
home will have meals delivered, while 
others will have the opportunity for com- 
panionship and counseling at drop-in 
centers and other facilities. In Connecti- 
cut, over $1.3 million will be allocated for 
the nutrition program in fiscal year 1973 
and over $2 million in fiscal year 1974— 
for the benefit of nearly 415,000 State 
residents 60 years of age and older. 

Last year the Congress enacted a 10- 
percent increase in social security bene- 
fits, an increase that was desperately 
needed. The House also passed a massive 
piece of legislation known as H.R. 1, 
which provides for an additional 5-per- 
cent increase in benefits, and an auto- 
matic increase for any year in which the 
Consumer Price Index rises 3 percent or 
more. This bill would also extend med- 
icare to 1.5 billion social security and 
railroad retirement fund recipients who 
were not previously eligible. The Senate 
has yet to act on H.R. 1, a bill which, to 
be sure, is far from adequate, but offers 
added assistance to many in need. It is 
to be hoped that the 50-percent increase 
in benefits will be raised in order to more 
realistically reflect the inflation and high 
costs of the past years. 

There are so many areas in which the 
elderly need help. This is why several 
pieces of important legislation have my 
cosponsorship and strong support. For 
example, I have cosponsored bills to in- 
crease social security benefits by 50 per- 
cent, to establish a comprehensive drug 
insurance program for the elderly and 
social security payment for eye glasses; 
to permit an exemption of the first 
$5,000 of retirement income under a pub- 
lic retirement system, and to remove the 
outside income limitation for social se- 
curity recipients. 

I have also cosponsored a bill to pro- 
vide a Federal income tax credit to older 
Americans of low income in order to ease 
the crushing burden of State and local 
property taxes, whether the individual 
owns his own home or pays rent. This 
would be a valid extension to Connecti- 
cut’s present tax credit program for the 
elderly. Legislation to provide low-cost 
transportation, expanded work service 
opportunities, coordination of Federal 
aging programs, a strengthened role of 
HEW’s Administration on Aging, pre- 
retirement training programs, health, 
education, and other services, improved 
delivery of services, community centers, 
gerontological centers to study the aging 
process, and expanded services under the 
Older Americans Act also has my strong 
support. So does a bill to create a Select 
Committee on Aging in the House. 

Gov. Thomas J. Meskill proclaimed 
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Sunday, February 6, as Elderly Citizens 
Day in Connecticut. In my district, there 
were special events to mark this occa- 
sion in Bristol, Enfield, Southington, and 
Torrington. For all of us in Connecticut 
it was an important day. 

It was a time to extend gratitude for 
the loving gifts of service our older citi- 
zens have rendered to their community 
and State. 

It was a time to say thank you for the 
gracious hand they have long extended to 
all around them, 

A poet once described that which 
should accompany our later years as 
honor, love, and troops of friends. I would 
add dignity and comfort, and the hope 
that a commitment on the part of each of 
us will soon provide a better life for all 
our older citizens. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
including in the Recorp, the Governor’s 
proclamation which designated Febru- 
ary 6, as Elderly Citizen’s Day: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Deserving of recognition are the contribu- 
tions made to economic, cultural and social 
progress by Connecticut’s older citizens. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to them 
for their efforts, over many years, toward 
enrichment of life for all people of this 
State. 

The General Assembly has directed that a 
day be reserved annually to render due honor 
to elderly citizens. I do therefore proclaim, 
in accordance with the Statutes, Sunday, 
February 6, to be Elderly Citizen’s Day. 

I urge the people of Connecticut to take 
particular note of this occasion and to lend 
their support to the activities conducted in 
communities throughout the State in con- 
nection with the celebration of Elderly Citi- 
zen’s Day. 


CATHOLIC NUNS EXPRESS VIEWS 
ON INDOCHINA 


HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith a letter sent to President Nixon 
by the national board of the Leadership 
Conference of Women Religious—a 
group representing and speaking on be- 
half of some 150,000 Catholic nuns in the 
United States. 

This letter refiects the unanimous 
resolution passed by the national board 
of this leadership conference for the 
Nation’s nuns in which this organization 
urged the President to bring about a 
total and immediate withdrawal of all 
men and war materials from Indochina. 

The strong and unprecedented expres- 
sion of opinion on behalf of the Catholic 
teaching and nursing nuns of America 
deserves the considered attention of 
every Member of Congress. 

The letter follows: 

LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
OF WOMEN RELIGIOUS, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1972. 
RICHARD M., NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, PRESDENT: Awakened to a 

greater consciousness of our responsibility 
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with regard to the agonizing situations of 
the Indochina War, the National Board of the 
Leadership Conference of Women Religious 
representing the directors of orders of Roman 
Catholic Sisters in this country wish to affirm 
their solidarity with Pope Paul and with the 
United States Catholic Bishops in urging: 
(1) the total and immediate withdrawal of 
all men and war materials in Indochina; 
(2) the pardon of those convicted under the 
Selective Service Act; (3) amnesty to self- 
exiled conscientious objectors; (4) partici- 
pation in a multinational rebuilding of 
Southeast Asia; and (5) strengthening of 
United Nations as an alternative to war. 

This is an urgent plea, Mr. President. It 
comes from women who this day pledge 
themselves to join our effort with other na- 
tional organizations of Christian women 
throughout the country in prayer and re- 
sponsible action on behalf of justice and 
peace for the whole human family. We in- 
tend this day to inaugurate a program de- 
signed to awaken the consciences of Amer- 
ican Sisters about this war and their re- 
sponsibilities in its regard. 

We consider the total cessation of the de- 
structive war in Indochina to be an im- 
perative of the highest priority. We believe 
that if the United States Government does 
not completely withdraw from Indochina, 
our words, be they of peace or friendship, 
will lose all credibility for the men of our 
times. We urge you to effective action for the 
cause of world peace. It is within your power, 
Mr. President, to “take the giant step” for 
peace among nations, Please do it. Stop the 
war in Southeast Asia, Set the date now. 

We can only imagine the demands and 
complexities of your office, the global dimen- 
sion of the problems and anxieties that con- 
front you daily. We ask God's blessing upon 
you, your family, and the many concerns 
which occupy your heart and mind. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sister M. THOMAS AQUINAS CARROLL, R.S.M., 
President. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my privilege to insert in the RECORD 
the Monthly Calendar of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The February Calen- 
dar of Events follows: 

CALENDAR OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
CONTINUING EXHIBITION 
Freer Gallery of Art 

Early Christian Manuscripts. Numinated 

leaves and ancient Biblical manuscripts from 


the Freer Gallery's outstanding collection of 
early Christian works. 


Museum of History and Technology 


Music Machines—American Style. From 
barrel organs and player pianos to the most 
up-to-date high fidelity equipment, with 
tapes of the sounds of the machines and 
musical films shown continuously as follows: 

Feb. 4-10, Musicals of the Thirties (II). 

Feb. 11-17, Highlights from MGM Musicals. 

Feb. 18-24, Songs of Disney. 

Feb, 25—-March 2, Musicals of the Thirties 
(1). 

Museum of Natural History 

Greenland: Arctic Denmark, A total view 
of Greenland—its culture, history, natural 
resources and contemporary life. Through 
March 12, 
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National Collection of Fine Arts 


John Steuart Curry: Themes and Varia- 
tions. Four oils and 33 watercolors and draw- 
ings by this Midwestern regionalist. Part of 
the series of exhibitions on 20th century 
American artists. Through Feb. 29. 


The Renwick Gallery (17th and Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W.) 


Woodenworks, Contemporary furniture. 

Design Is.... An exploration of the nature 
of design. 

James Renwick in Washington. A study of 
the architect’s career. 

Selections from the Indez of American De- 
sign. Renderings of articles from Colonial 
times. 

The Glass of Frederick Carder. Creations by 
the founder of Steuben Glass Works. 

Pueblo Pottery. Honoring the American In- 
dian as this land's first designers. 

The Four Continents. 19th century Euro- 
pean ceramics, textiles. 

American Architecture. Photographs by the 
late Frank Roos. 


FOREIGN STUDY TOURS 


For members of the National and Resident 
Associates. For further details on tours, list- 
ed below, write to Miss Schumann, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 20560. 

Australia and New Zealand: March 24- 
April 28. 

Mexico and Guatemala: April 3-22. 

No-Tour Tour: Dulles-Paris-Dulles. May 
29-June 19. 

Eastern Turkey: May 30 (three weeks). 

Greece and Yugoslavia: June 12—July 10. 

No-Tour Tour: New York-Frankfurt-New 
York. July 3-25. 

King Arthur’s England: July 12—Aug. 2. 

The Pilgrimage Road: Sept. 11—Oct. 9. 

No-Tour Tour: Dulles-London-Dulles, 
Sept. 11. 

Russia; Sept. 12-Oct. 3. 

Pakistan and Afghanistan: Oct. 9-Nov. 8. 


HOURS 


Smithsonian museums: 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
7 days a week. 

Cafeteria: 11 a.m—5 p.m., daily, MHT. 

Snack Bar: 10 a.m.—2 p.m., daily, MHT. 

National Zoo buildings: 9 a.m.—4:30 p.m., 
7 days a week. 

Anacostia Neighborhood Museum: 10 a.m. 
6 p.m., weekdays; 1-6 p.m., weekends, 


MUSEUM TOURS 


Highlight Tours, conducted by Smithson- 
ian volunteers, begin at the Info Desks by 
the Mall entrances, on the following sched- 
ules: 

Museum of History and Technology: Mon- 
day through Friday, 10:30, 11:30 a.m. 

Saturday and Sunday, 10:30, Noon, 1:30, 
3 p.m. 

Museum of Natural History; Saturday, 11 
a.m., 1, 2,3 p.m. 

Sunday, 1:30, 3 p.m. 

Arts and Industries Building (Air and 
Space Museum): Saturday, 10:30, 11, 11:30 
a.m., 1, 2, 3, p.m. 

Sunday, 1, 2, 3 pm. 

National Collection of Fine Arts: Satur- 
day and Sunday, 2:30 p.m. (Tour begins at 
9th Street entrance.) 

RADIO SMITHSONIAN 


Radio Smithsonian, a program of music 
and conversation growing out of the Institu- 
tion’s many activities, is broadcast every Sun- 
day on WGMS-AM (570) and FM (103.5) 
from 9-9:30 p.m. The program scheduled for 
February: 

6th—Rodin: True or False. Kirk Varnedoe 
of the National Gallery of Art explains how 
you can tell a real Rodin drawing from the 
many fake ones. Carbon Dating: What Is It? 
Dr. Robert Stuckenrath of the Smithsonian 
Radiation Biology Laboratory tells how he 
determines the age of organic remains. 

13th—Folk Concert. A program of old-time 
fiddle music. 
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20th—Ezploring the Meaning of Discovery, 
with Dr. Melvin Jackson, Curator of Maritime 
‘Transportation, and Dr. Wilcomb Washburn, 
Director of the Smithsonian’s Office of Ameri- 
can Studies. 

27th—Listening to Brain Waves. Dr. Regi- 
nald Bickford, a neurophysiologist, discusses 
and plays recordings of “brain music.” Cot- 
ton Comes to America, Mrs. Grace Cooper of 
the Division of Textiles talks about Samuel 
Slater, considered the father of the American 
textile industry. 

The Smithsonian Monthly Calendar of 
Events is prepared by the Office of Public Af- 
fairs. Editor: Lilas Wiltshire. Deadline for 
entries in the March Calendar: February 4. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
Museum of History and Technology 


Musical Instruments, from the Smithsoni- 
an’s collection. Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
3 p.m. Hall of Musical Instruments, 3rd floor. 

Music Machines—American Style. Mechan- 
ical and electronic music machines. Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday, 1:30 p.m., 
2nd floor. 

Spinning and Weaving. Tuesday, 10:30 
a@.m.—12:30 p.m.; Wednesday through Friday, 
10:30 a.m—12:30 p.m. and 1:30-3:30 p.m. 


DOMESTIC STUDY TOURS 


The Smithsonian Associates sponsor tours 
dealing with natural sciences, history and 
notable areas of wildlife habitat in the United 
States. For further details, write Mrs. Kil- 
kenny, Smithsonian Associates, Washington, 
D.C. 20560. 

Death Valley National Monument: April 
14-20. Study of the history, geology, and 
plant, animal and bird adaptation to tem- 
perature and moisture extremes experienced 
in a desert environment. 

Navaholand: May 20-28. The cultural his- 
tory of Southwestern Indians is explored, in 
cooperation with the Tribal Councils. Tour 
encompasses some of the country’s most ma- 
jestic scenery. 

Schooner Cruise: June 25-July 1. Sailing on 
a converted fishing schooner among the is- 
lands of Penobscot Bay, Me., with shore 
excursions. 

Dial-A-Museum—737-8811 for daily an- 
nouncements on new exhibits and special 
events. 

Dial-A-Phenomenon—737-8855 for weekly 
announcements on stars, planets and world- 
wide occurrences of short-lived natural phe- 
nomena. 


SMITHSONIAN PUPPET THEATRE 


Eureka!—The story of a small boy, Murphy, 
his unusual friend Worm and their travels 
through time and ideas. A new fantasy per- 
formed by Allan Stevens and Company and 
presented by the Division of Performing Arts. 
Wednesday through Friday, 10:30 and 11:30 
a.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 10:30 a.m., 12:30 
and 2:30 p.m., in the History and Technology 
Building auditorium. Admission: $1 chil- 
dren; $1.25 adults; group rates available for 
20 or more. Tickets are on sale at the box 
office, or call 381-5395. 

Use of funds for printing this publication 
approved by the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, June 3, 1971. 


FEBRUARY AT THE SMITHSONIAN 


2 Wed. Free Film Theatre: Life in a Tropical 
Rain Forest—A general introduction to the 
Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute in 
Balboa, Canal Zone; When Oceans Meet—A 
study of the possible ecological results of a 
sea level canal through Central America. 
Two-film p: begins at 12:10 and 1:10 
p.m., Natural History Building auditorium. 

Film: The Music Rack. Wendell Castle, 
artist-craftsman, makes a music rack. Works 
by Mr. Castle are currently on display at the 
Renwick Gallery. Continuous half-hour 
showings beginning at 11 a.m.; last showing 
at 2:30. Grand Salon, The Renwick Gallery. 

3 Thu. Seminar in Origin of Life, Genetic 
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Engineering and Evolution: Introduction: 
The Origin of Corn. Lecturer: George W. 
Beadle, University of Chicago. First in a series 
of graduate level lectures on current related 
research, sponsored by the Consortium of 
Universities of the Washington metropolitan 
area and the Smithsonian Institution. A 
question and answer period follows each pro- 
gram. 7:30 p.m. History and Technology 
Building auditorium. Additional lectures will 
be held Feb. 10, 17 and 24, Public is invited. 

Creative Screen: Matrioska—Russian dolls 
in a delightful presentation; Umbrella—Mood 
and music tell a story without dialogue of a 
happy young couple whose lives are changed 
by a mysterious umbrella. Produced by con- 
temporary Russian filmmaker Mikhail Ko- 
bakhidze. Continuous half hour showings 
from 11 a.m.; last showing at 2:30 p.m. Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts. 

Free Film Theatre: Life in a Tropical Rain 
Forest; When Oceans Meet. Repeat. See Feb. 
2 for details. 

4 Fri. Link Lecture: New Science in the 
Space Age, by Dr. Edward Teller. Eighth 
Annual Edwin A. Link Lecture. 8:30 p.m. 
Natural History Building auditorium. Public 
is invited, 

5 Sat, Creative Screen: Matrioska; Um- 
brella. Repeat. See Feb. 3 for details, 

Chamber Concert: Music from Marlboro. 
Selections by Schubert, Ravel, Faure, and 
Brahms will be performed by Betty Allen, 
mezzo-soprano; Cristina Ortiz, piano; Hiroko 
Yajima, violin; Rainer Moog, viola; Madeline 
Foley, cello; and Paula Robison, flute. 5:30 
p.m., Natural History Building auditorium. 
For reservations call 381-5395. 

8 Tue. Dlustrated Lecture: Symbolism of 
Yiian Dynasty Painting, by Dr. Chu-tsing Li, 
The University of Kansas. 8:30 p.m., Freer 
Gallery of Art. 

Lecture: George Nakashima—Wooden- 
works. This noted designer-craftsman and 
architect explains his position in relation 
to the arts. Mr. Nakashima’s creations are 
currently on display in the Renwick. Spon- 
sored by the Resident Smithsonian Associ- 
ates. 8:30 p.m., The Renwick Gallery. 

9 Wed., Lunchbox Forum: Student Rocket 
Safety—Science Motivation Progress, Infor- 
mal discussion by George S. James, Astro- 
nautics Department, National Air and Space 
Museum. 12 noon, Room 449, Smithsonian 
Institution “Castle” Building—Bring your 
lunch. 

Free Film Theatre: The Man Who Talks to 
Frogs. An intensive study of the Smithsonian 
Tropical Research Institute produced by the 
BBC, showing research on such creatures as 
spiders, birds, frogs, and the flora of a tropi- 
cal rain forest under nearly ideal conditions. 
12:10 and 1:10 p.m., Natural History Build- 
ing auditorium. 

Film: Design and Manufacture of Glass. 
An educational film being shown in con- 
junction with the exhibition of glass by 
Frederick Carder. Continuous half-hour 
showings from 11 a.m.; last showing at 2:30 
p.m. Renwick Gallery, Grand Salon. 

10 Thu. Seminar in Origin of Life, Genetic 
Engineering and Evolution: Origin of Life: 
Spontaneous Formation of Organic Com- 
pounds Under Primitive Earth Conditions. 
Lecturer: John Oro, University of Houston. 
See Feb. 3 for seminar details. 7:30 p.m., 
History and Technology Building audi- 
torium. Public is invited. 

Exhibition: 2500 Years of Persian Art. Dec- 
orative work from manuscripts, metalwork, 
ceramic objects and architectural decora- 
tions, dating from the Achaemenid period 
(559-331 B.C.) to the Safavid dynasty (1501- 
1732 A.D.), and exhibited in observance of 
the 2500th anniversary of the founding of 
the Persian empire. Freer Gallery of Art. 
Through December 1972. 

Free Film Theatre: The Man Who Talks 
to Frogs. Repeat. See Feb. 9 for details. 

11 Fri. Exhibition: Contemporary Paint- 
ings and Sculpture. First of a series of exhi- 
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bitions of works from the permanent collec- 
tions, including some never-before displayed. 
National Collections of Fine Arts. Through 
March 8. 

Concert: Bill Williams plays and sings old 
time blues. The guitar style and songs of 
Williams, who was discovered at age 73, re- 
fiect his personal contacts with the legen- 
dary bluesman Blind Blake. For tickets call 
381-5395. 

12 Sat. Lecture: Naum Gabo and the Con- 
structive Idea, by Professor Clifford T. 
Chieffo, Chairman of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Georgetown University. A look at one 
of America’s greatest living sculptors by one 
of his former studio assistants. 3 p.m., Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts. 

13 Sun. Exhibition: The Evolution of a 
Community. First of a two-part exhibit de- 
picts the history of Anacostia from 1608 
through World War II, based principally on 
taped interviews with residents of Anacostia. 
Included are photographs, past and present; 
recreated street scenes; and two slide presen- 
tations. Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, 
through May. 

14 Mon. Audubon Lecture: Shenandoah’s 
Outdoor Classroom, by Bruce McHenry, As- 
sistant to the Chief Naturalist of Shenan- 
doah National Park. Mr. McHenry will de- 
scribe a new environmental education pro- 
gram which he is pioneering for the National 
Park Service. Sponsored by the Audubon 
Naturalist Society: 5:15 and 8:30 p.m., Nat- 
ural History Building auditorium. 

Exhibition: Washington in the New Era 
(1870-1970) . Portraits, manuscripts and pho- 
tographs depict the history of Washington’s 
black community in the period between ter- 
ritorial government and the election of a 
non-voting delegate to Congress. Through 
June 2. For group tours call 381-6347. 

15 Tue. Free Film Theatre: The Red- 


woods—The tragic destruction of the ma- 
jestic redwood trees and the efforts for pres- 
ervation of the remaining groves; Teamwork 


on the Potomac—Pollution of rivers, the im- 
provements being made and the many prob- 
lems yet to be solved. 12:10 and 1:10 p.m,, 
Natural History Building auditorium. 

16 Wed. Free Film Theatre: The Red- 
woods; Teamwork on the Potomac. Repeat. 
See February 15 for details. 

Film: The Music Rack. Repeat. See Feb. 2 
for details. 

17 Thu. Seminar in Origin of Life, Genetic 
Engineering and Evolution: Origin of 
Amino Acids and Peptides. Lecturer: Sidney 
Fox, University of Miami. See Feb. 3 for 
seminar details. 7:30 p.m., History and Tech- 
nology Building auditorium. Public is in- 
vited. 

18 Pri. Lecture: Slide presentation of the 
Appalachian Trail. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Parks and Conservation Association. 
8 p.m., Natural History Building auditorium. 

19 Sat. Lecture: Richard Leakey discusses 
his discoveries at East Lake Rudolph, Kenya, 
Africa. 8 p.m., Lisner Auditorium. Sponsored 
by the Friends of the National Zoo. $5 non- 
members; $3 members. For reservations call 
232-4500. Mr. Leakey currently is Director 
of National Museums of Kenya and chair- 
man of the Wildlife Clubs of Kenya and 
Kenya Exploration Society. 

22. Tues. Illustrated lecture: Stately 
Ghosts, by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. Lord 
Montagu, author of More Equal than Others 
and The Gilt and the Gingerbread, lectures 
on the favorite ghosts of Beaulieu, built in 
1204, and of other stately homes. Sponsored 
by the Resident Smithsonian Associates. 8:30 
p.m., Natural History Building auditorium. 

23 Wed. Lunchbox Forum: First Business 
Fights in History. Informal discussion by 
Ernst M. Cohn, NASA. 12 Noon, Room 449, 
Smithsonian Institution “Castle” Building— 
Bring your lunch. | tr "ptt 

Free Film 'théatre i Americans op Bverest. 
An account 6f*the-spéctacuilar retord of the 
first transverse crossing of Mount. Everest, 
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narrated by Orson Welles. 12:10 and 1:10 
p.m., Natural History Building auditorium. 

Film: To be announced, Showings begin at 
11 a.m. Grand Salon. The Renwick Gallery. 

24 Thu. Seminar in Origin of Life, Genetic 
Engineering and Evolution: Prospects for 
Genetic Intervention in Man. Lecturer: 
Bernard Davis, Harvard Medical School. See 
February 3 for seminar details. 7:30 p.m., 
History and Technology Building audi- 
torium, Public is invited. 

Creative Screen: The Eye Hears, The Ears 
See—Filmmaker Norman McLaren discusses 
his films and ingenious techniques. Included 
are excerpts from his film, 11 a.m., 12, 1 and 2 
pm., National Collection of Fine Arts. 

National Capital Shell Club: Study group 
conducted by staff members of the Smith- 
sonian’s Division of Mollusks, 7:30 p.m. 
Monthly meeting and slide program, 8:15 
p.m., Room 43, Natural History Building. 
Public is invited. 

Free Film Theatre: Americans on Everest. 
Repeat. See Feb. 23 for details. 

25 Fri. Exhibition: Drawings by William 
Glackens (1870-1938). Approximately 60 
works, many from the collection of Ira 
Glackens, son of the noted Ash Can School 
artist, and his wife. National Collection of 
Fine Arts. Through April 30. 

26 Sat. Creative Screen: The Eye Hears, 
The Ears See. Repeat, See Feb. 24 for details. 

Concert: New Music Making—Steve Reich 
and Musicians. Presented by the Resident 
Smithsonian Associates and the Division of 
Performing Arts. 8:30 p.m., Grand Salon, 
Renwick Gallery. Admission $5; student 
tickets $3 with identification. For reserva- 
tions call 381-5395. 

29 Tue. Exhibition: Ballooning: Man’s 
First Aeronautical Adventure. The entire 
story of ballooning from earliest ideas to a 
modern science, told through a world-wide 
collection of prints, paintings, lampoons; 
furnishings with a balloon motif, including 
marquetry, needlepoint and china; rare 
medals and historic documents; and many 
articles resulting from the balloonomania 
which swept the world beginning in 1783. A 
fully inflated Fugo Weapon, the Japanese 
WWII attack balloon, will be displayed as 
well as a number of actual gondolas. Also 
included are working scale models of the first 
gas and hot air balloons and continuous re- 
corded balloon music. A humorous puppet 
show, starring an animated balloon, will tell 
the story of the Blanchard and Jeffries cross- 
ing of the English Channel in 1785. A photo 
center will be set up for picture taking, 
posing in simulated flight—bring your cam- 
era! National Air and Space Museum exhibit 
in the Arts and Industries Building. 

Changes of address and calendar requests: 
mail to Central Information Desk, Great Hall, 
Smithsonian Institution Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20560. When applicable, please in- 
clude old calendar label. 


CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS 
COMMENTS ON PROPOSED FDA 
REGULATIONS REGARDING LEAD- 
BASED PAINT POISONING PRE- 
VENTION 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
gressional black caucus has submitted 
formal comments to the Food and Drug 
Administration for its consideration as 
it makes a decision on the amount of 
lead to be permitted in household paint. 

We know what lead-based paint poi- 
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soning does in young children, how it 
destroys their minds and bodies, often 
resulting in blindness or death. We know 
that the major victims are residents of 
the inner cities of America, hungry and 
curious children who nibble the chips of 
paint peeling from the walls of the run- 
down buildings where they live. 

We also know that in New York City 
black children are the prime targets of 
lead-based paint poisoning. The Health 
Services Administration of New York 
City reported in December that three 
times the proportion of black children 
tested showed positive signs of lead 
poisoning: 

HSA Sruby SHOWS BLACK CHILDREN IN NEW 

YORK Crry ARE MORE LIKELY To Ger LEAD 

POISONING 


According to a recent study, black chil- 
dren in New York City are more likely to 
get lead poisoning than white or Puerto 
Rican children of the same age, Health Serv- 
ices Administrator Gordon Chase announced 
today. A recent study done by HSA’s Bureau 
of Lead Poisoning Control showed that of 
79,199 children tested for lead poisoning from 
January-September 1971, 6 percent of the 
black two-year olds had a lead level in their 
blood of at least .06 mg. At this lead level a 
child is considered to be a case of lead poi- 
soning. In contrast, only 2 percent of the 
two-year old Puerto Rican children tested, 
and 2 percent of the two-year old white and 
other children were considered to have lead 
poisoning, 

Of a total of 27,958 black children of all 
ages tested during this period, 890 cases of 
lead poisoning were identified. This com- 
pares to 348 cases among 29,903 Puerto Rican 
children tested, and 67 cases among 5,520 
white and other children tested. Among 
15,818 children tested where ethnic group 
was not specified, 134 cases were found. 

Chase said the findings were important be- 
cause “several hundred thousand children 
throughout the country get lead poisoning 
every year. New York City has the largest 
lead poisoning testing program in the coun- 
try, and anything we learn here that in- 
creases our knowledge of the causes and pre- 
vention of lead poisoning will be valuable 
not only in New York but in other cities with 
the same problem.” 

According to Dr. Guinee, ‘findings we have 
now would lead us to investigate the pos- 
sibility that pica is more prevalent among 
blacks.” 

The same survey found that very young 
children, those one to three years of age, 
face the greatest risk of lead poisoning. Of 
33,723 children one to three years old who 
were tested, 2.8 percent or 960 were cases. 
Only .07 percent of seven year olds tested had 
lead poisoning. Altogether, of 1,489 cases 
found in the period January—September 1971, 
960, or 67 percent, were children one to three 
years old. 

Another survey conducted by HSA’s Bureau 
of Lead Poisoning Control found that chil- 
dren with lead poisoning are much more 
likely to live in dilapidated housing than 
children with normal blood lead levels, Ac- 
cording to Dr. Vincent Guinee, the Bureau's 
Director, apartments of 135 children with 
lead poisoning were compared to those of 233 
children of the same age with normal] blood 
lead levels. Only four of the 135 apartments, 
or 3 percent, were found to be in good con- 
dition, compared to 64, or 27.5 percent, of 
the control apartments. Leaded paint was 
present in 76 percent of the apartments of 
children with lead poisoning, compared to 
38 percent of the control apartments, Even 
when leaded paint was found in the control 
apartments, it covered fewer areas than in 
apartments occupied by children with lead 
poisoning. 

The Bureau of Lead Poisoning Control 
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was established in 1970, Bureau personnel, 
operating in Health Department Child Health 
Stations, District Health Centers, and in spe- 
cial mobile units, give children blood tests 
to check for lead poisoning. When a case of 
lead poisoning is identified, a public health 
nurse visits the child's home to ensure that 
the parents have arranged for proper treat- 
ment. A sanitary inspector also visits the 
apartment to obtain samples of paint or plas- 
ter from apartment surfaces. The samples 
are brought to the Health Department Bu- 
reau of Laboratories to be analyzed. If the 
paint has a lead content greater than 1 per- 
cent, the landlord is notified by the Health 
Department to cover the wall with wall- 
board. If he fails to comply within five days, 
the City’s Emergency Repair Program makes 
the repairs and bills the landlord. 

Under New York City’s Health Code, the 
sale of lead based paint for use on interior 
surfaces is illegal in the city. Older apart- 
ments, however, frequently have coats of 
leaded paint beneath more recent coats. 
When the plaster peels, these older coats be- 
come exposed. Nibbling on this exposed paint 
is a major cause of lead poisoning in chil- 
dren, 

In 1971, HSA stepped up its testing pro- 
gram significantly, taking some 110-120,000 
(on a projected basis) blood tests, compared 
to 87,007 tests in 1970. One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty nine cases of lead poison- 
ing were identified through November 1971, 
compared to 2,649 for the year before. 

According to Dr. Guinee, the number of 
cases identified has dropped desipte the in- 
crease in the number of blood tests taken. 
“One reason for this drop,” Dr. Guinee said, 
“is that in its first year, 1970, the program 
reached a large number of backlog cases— 
children who had been developing lead 
poisoning over a period of time but had not 
previously been reached for testing.” 

In another important finding, HSA has 
discovered that a commonly used urine test 
for the detection of lead poisoning is inade- 
quate as a mass screening procedure. The 
test, which detects delta aminolevulinic acid 
in the urine could not distinguish between 
children who had high blood lead levels and 
those with normal levels, It falsely suggested 
the possibility of lead poisoning in some chil- 
dren while failing to identify other children 
who had high levels of lead in their blood. 
This finding was reported in the November 
1971 issue of the Journal of Pediatrics. 


That is why the congressional black 
caucus finds it totally imexcusable for 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
adopt anything less than a total ban on 
lead in this type of paint. We know the 
cumulative effects of lead, and we must 
safeguard the children of the future from 
the horrors of this disease. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the letter from 
the congressional black caucus at this 
point in the Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1972. 
DIRECTOR, 
Office of Legislative Services, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Rockville, Md. 

Dear SIR: The Congressional Black Caucus 
wishes to comment upon the proposed regu- 
lations regarding lead-based paint poisoning. 

We urge the adoption of a regulation ban- 
ning all lead from household paints. We do 
this based on the recommendation of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics that the 
limit for lead be revised downward to “mini- 
mum traces” or less than the .06% of the 
total weight of the paint in order to protect 
the health and safety of children who may 
ingest paint chips. 

We know that over 400,000 children an- 
nually who have picked up and eaten sweet- 
tasting paint chips have become victims. 
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While it is true that many of these children 
may have ingested chips of old paint which 
contained a higher lead content than the 
paint of today, we are concerned that future 
generations not be endangered by the paint 
we put on our walls today. Under current 
standards, the paint can contain 1% lead. 
The FDA now proposes that if the paint 
contains more than .5% lead that it have a 
warning on the label. This labeling require- 
ment as proposed is clearly inadequate. It’s a 
touch-up job. 

People don’t read labels. Persons selling 
paint don’t always ask customers where they 
intend to use the paint. Ofter a person will 
use left-over exterior paint to paint window 
sills and interior surfaces accessible to tod- 
dlers. Finally, once the paint is removed 
from the can, there is no label, no way of 
knowing whether it is a health hazard. Once 
the paint is on the walls, the label doesn’t 
follow it. A family of the future will have no 
idea what the landlord or prior occupants 
have used to coat the walls of their living 
quarters. 

The countervailing considerations in a ban 
of all lead are minor. It is true that lead 
is a good color carrier for the pigment in 
paint and that it causes better paint flow. 
But the fact of the matter is that there is 
no technological reason why the paint in- 
dustry could not comply with a ban. In fact, 
an estimated 85% of the industry already is 
or with minor adjustments in quality con- 
trol could be, in compliance with such a ban 
on lead in household paint. 

The important consideration is not the 
percentage of lead allowable in paint—1% 
or 5%—but quantity, Unless lead is com- 
pletely banned, children eating the chips in 
quantity will still be subject to lead poison- 
ing. With all the medica! evidence favoring 
a complete ban, it would be an abuse of dis- 
cretion for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to settle for anything less. 

Sincerely, 

Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Charles B. Rangel, 
Augustus F, Hawkins, Shirley Chis- 
holm, Ronald V. Dellums, John Con- 
yers, Ralph H. Metcalfe, William L. 
Clay, Parren J. Mitchell, George W. 
Collins, Walter E. Fauntroy, Robert N. 
C. Nix, Louis Stokes. 


ADL ABUSES ITS TAX-EXEMPT 
STATUS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in remarks 
during the first session of this Con- 
gress—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
117, part 8, pages 10459-10466, and part 
11, pages 14489-14492—1T pointed out the 
abuses by certain foundations and other 
organizations of their privileged tax- 
exempt status granted them by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

It is unjust, inequitable, and immoral 
that small businessmen, factory workers, 
farmers, and other hardworking taxpay- 
ers—who produce in the free market 
economy to build America—must pay 
taxes while some tax-exempt organiza- 
tions, which accumulated their wealth 
through the free enterprise system, 
should escape paying even their fair 
share of taxes while promoting socialism 
and communism—the antithesis of free 
enterprise. 
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Again, on January 24, 1972—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 964-966—I iden- 
tified the B’nai B'rith organization as 
another example of tax-exempt abuse. A 
privileged tax-exempt status should not 
be granted to any dual-nationality 
organization which carries on fund rais- 
ing drives in this country, aiding and 
abetting the activities of a foreign nation 
whose national goals may or may not be 
in the national interests of the United 
States, and which assumes the role of an 
agent of that foreign country. 

Mr. Saul E. Joftes, secretary general 
of the international council of B’nai 
B'rith from 1959 to 1967, has charged 
that: 

B'nai B'rith should not be allowed to en- 
joy its present tax-exempt status as a chari- 
table, religious, and fraternal organization 
but should be required to register as an ac- 


tive agent of Israel under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. 


Mr. Joftes has stated that: 


Despite nobility of original intent, B’nai 
B'rith now engages in international politics 
and more often than not does the bidding 
of the government of Israel . . . Its leaders 
make frequent trips to Israel for indoctrina- 
tion and instructions. I had tried to prevent 
this change. That is why Rabbi Kaufman 
tried to fire me. 


I have previously pointed out that the 
Anti-Defamation League is the educa- 
tional arm of B’nai B’rith. Illustrative 
of the type of educational material 
emanating from this tax-exempt orga- 
nization is a limp-cover cartoon pub- 
lication entitled On Civil Rights, copy- 
right 1966, ADL of B’nai B’rith, Library 
of Congress Catalog Card number 6866- 
28014. The book written by the Un- 
American Jules Feiffer and published by 
the ADL of B’nai B’rith, consists of a 
series of 25 vignettes in the form of comic 
strips. 

In the foreword, written by Un-Ameri- 
can racial agitator Bayard Rustin, vio- 
lence by civil rights groups is actually 
condoned: 

Feiffer is absolutely right to point out 
that the entire society is rotten-ripe with 
violence. If, then, I think it tragic when 
Negroes take up arms and strike out in riots 
and turmoil, I also think that it is under- 
standable ...To reply to these people in 
pious sermons—to grandly tell them, as Mr. 
Whitey Backlash does, that “extremist tac- 
tics are losing the Negroes their many mod- 
erate friends’’—is a vicious irrelevance. 


This ADL publication is a masterwork 
of prejudice, hate, bigotry, racism, and 
hypocrisy. In a deft manner replete with 
insinuations, inferences, and innuendos, 
the majority of white people of the Unit- 
ed States are ridiculed and portrayed as 
weak, stupid, prejudiced, and unjust. 

One sketch derides American whites 
for not inviting colored persons into 
their homes. While there may be Negroes 
and whites who socialize in the homes of 
each other, the matter is really a private 
concern of individual Americans—not 
tax exempt foundations. 

It is not in the interests of America 
for the ADL through such inflammatory 
sensitivity training type propaganda to 
attempt to reorient the thinking of 
Americans in accordance with its de- 
signs, especially when such instructions 
may be influenced by a foreign nation. 
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While the apparent major theme of the 
cartoons is ostensibly to show the hypoc- 
risy and bigotry of white Americans, a 
secondary theme impresses on the reader 
the need for total racial integration in 
order to promote ADL brotherhood and 
thereby stop violence. 

Instead of holding persons responsible 
for their own actions and promoting per- 
sonal individual responsibility a char- 
acteristic which made America great, the 
ADL-published work leaves one with the 
impression that when man does good, it 
is because he is good; but when man does 
evil, it is because society made him that 
way. 

One sketch promotes student dissent 
and unrest instead of fostering among 
students obedience to parents, teachers, 
and other lawful authority; and an- 
other downgrades prayer in school. 

Another vignette portrays the police- 
man as having been eliminated and re- 
placed by a dog which looks more like a 
pig. This is a good example of the sub- 
tlety found in this ADL-published work. 

The ADL publication stirs up animosity 
and hatred between whites and blacks 
by attributing the prejudices of a few to 
all. No mention is made of the right of 
free speech, free association, nor of the 
ideal of racial pride. 

In view of the fact that the ADL is so 
adamant in bringing about a totally in- 
tegrated America .. . it is strange that 
they have not produced an educational 
booklet denouncing as un-American the 
racist attitude of the Black Muslims who 
refer to whites as “white devils.” Nor has 
the ADL in purporting to prevent the 
defamation of people and groups, come 
to the aid of our police officers and other 
patriotic Americans who have been de- 
famed by the Communists, their dupes, 
allies, and fellow travelers. 

It is ironical that an organization which 
is subsidized by U.S. taxpayers in that 
it is allowed to enjoy a tax-exempt status 
should publish a work written by two 
men who advocate the destruction of the 
very Government which has granted 
such status. Jules Feiffer took part in 
January 1968, in Havana, Cuba, in the 
International Cultural Congress, which 
was a gathering of Communists and 
other revolutionaries whose aim was to 
violently overthrow the non-Communist 
governments of the world. 

Are these the kind of people we con- 
tinue to grant tax-exempt status to these 
days? 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
background information on the activi- 
ties of Jules Feiffer and Bayard Rustin, 
the two writers of the ADL-sponsored 
publication, On Civil Rights: 

SUBVERSIVE BACKGROUND OF JULES FEIFFER 
COMMUNIST FRONTS 
1967—Committee to Free Morton Sobell. 
1968—Honorary Sponsor [Letterheads, De- 
cember 1967, May 3, 1968]. 

1968—New York Council to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Signer of statement [Press Release, NYCA~- 
HUAO, May 6, 1963, p. 2]. A 

1965—Scheduled to take part in meeting 
of the organization, New York City, April 11, 
1965 [National Guardian, April 3, 1965, p. 81]. 

COMMUNIST PARTY PUBLICATION 
1968—Freedomways. Sponsor of DuBois 
Centennial Year under the auspices of Free- 
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domways 1968-1969 [Programs dated Febru- 
ary 23, 1968 and February 22, 19691. 


NEW LEFT 


1967—Spring Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam. (Now known as 
National Mobilization Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam). 

Sponsor [Ad, “A Call to Protest”, from 
the Professional Committee of the Spring 
Mobilization, San Francisco Chronicle 4/11/ 
67, p. 17, 1967, p. 5; New York Times 4/13/67, 
p. C-29; National Guardian, March 25, 1967, 

. 5]. 

. Endorser of Call to Protest the War in 
Vietnam {[Newsletter, Women Strike for 
Peace, April 1967]. 

1971—National Peace Action Coalition [pp. 
1445 and 1446 of the HCIS hearings on “Na- 
tional Peace Action Coalition (NPAC) and 
People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice 
(PCPJ)"”, May 18, 1971, Part 1; “Continual 
friction between the Communist Party 
[U.S.A.] and the Socialist Workers Party 
within the New Mobe over tactics led to a 
split in mid-1970. The Socialist Workers 
Party and its youth affiliate, the Young So- 
cialist Alliance, together with the Student 
Mobilization Committee, were instrumental 
in organizing the National Peace Action Coa- 
ition (NPAC) to serve as a successor to New 
Mobe in sponsoring massive rallies in Wash- 
ington and San Francisco on April 24, 1971."’] 

Listed among signers of ad soliciting con- 
tributions for NPAC’s Spring antiwar activi- 
ties [Guardian, new name of National Guard- 
ian, February 27, 1971, p. 6 (ad) ]. 

Listed among those who signed an ad in 
the New York Times supporting NPAC’s ac- 
tions in April and May and appealing for 
funds [The Militant, official publication of 
the Socialist Workers Party, February 26, 
1971, p. 3]. 

Scheduled to participate in “An Evening 
of Peace” April 18, New York City, co-spon- 
sored by the New York Peace Action Coali- 
tion and Publishers for Peace [The Militant, 
April 16, 1971, p. 13]. 

1971—National Coalition Against War, 
Racism and Repression and People’s Coalition 
for Peace and Justice [pp. 1445 & 1446 of the 
HCIS hearings on “National Peace Action 
Coalition (NPAC) and People’s Coalition for 
Peace and Justice (PCPJ)”, May 18, 1971, 
Part 1: “Continual friction between the Com- 
munist Party [U.S.A.] and the Socialist Work- 
ers Party within the New Mobe over tactics 
led to a split in mid-1970. * * * numerous 
groups favoring a more militant posture 
joined with the CPUSA faction of New Mobe 
to organize the National Coalition Against 
War, Racism and Repression (NCAWRR), 
the name of which was subsequently changed 
to the People's Coalition for Peace & Justice 
(PCPJ), to serve as the action group for car- 
rying out other protest demonstrations fol- 
lowing the April 24 NPAC action.”] 

Listed among those issuing invitation to 
“A Concert to End the War!” December 6, 
(1971) at the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York City, proceeds of which were 
to go to PCPJ [Guardian, November 10, 1971, 
p. 13 (ad) }. 

Listed among individuals calling for a joint 
program of antiwar actions October 13 and 
November 6, 1971 and soliciting contributions 
to the Joint Fall Peace Fund co-sponsored by 
NPAC and PCPJ [New York Times, Septem- 
ber 28, 1971, p. C-26 (ad) }. 


EXTREMIST GROUP 


1969—Black Panther Party [In testimony 
before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, March 5, 1970, pp. 742 and 
744, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover stated that 
the organization “. . . continues to be most 
active and dangerous from an internal se- 
curity standpoint * * * BPP leaders admit 
that they use the Marxist-Lenist doctrines as 
their guide to action. They have proclaimed 
their revolutionary intentions and have 
openly called for the assassination of the 
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President of the United States and the vio- 
lent overthrow of the Government.” As re- 
ported in the Daily World, May 15, 1969, p. 9, 
the 19th National Convention of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., met in plenary session 
in New York City on May 3 and passed a 
resolution that the Party “join forces and 
initiate cooperation with the Black Panther 
Party." ] 

Member of newly formed organization In- 
ternational Committee to Release Eldridge 
Cleaver [People’s World, Communist Party 
newspaper on the west coast, June 8, 1968, 
p. 2]. 

Sponsor, International Committee to De- 
fend Eldridge Cleaver, former Minister of In- 
formation for the BPP [The Black Panther, 
official organ of the BPP, May 31, 1969, p. 22]. 


[The Review of the News June 26, 1965] 
CORRECTION PLEASE 


Correction: We can’t imagine a more in- 
nocuous description of Bayard Rustin who 
joined the Young Communist League at the 
City College of New York in 1936 and re- 
mained a member for at least five years, 
He claims that he “broke completely” with 
the YCL when it accepted racial segregation 
in the Armed Forces after Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union in 1941. The scruples which 
prompted this decision apparently were lack- 
ing two years earlier when the Communists 
allied themselves with the Nazis in the Hit- 
ler-Stalin Pact. 

But Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union 
did not prompt Rustin to enlist in the fight 
against Hitler. Not only was Rustin a con- 
scientious objector, but he also refused to 
report for “work of national importance’— 
a requirement for conscientious objectors. 
Rustin served 28 months in prison for vio- 
lation of the Selective Service Law. 

In the early 1940’s Rustin was Field Secre- 
tary of CORE and the Race Relations Direc- 
tor of the pacifist and leftist Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

In 1952, Rustin became Executive Secre- 
tary of the War Resisters League, which has 
been active in establishing the left-wing 
magazine, Liberation; in staging massive 
demonstrations against Civil Defense; and, 
in organizing “peace marches” from San 
Francisco to Moscow, calling upon “East as 
well as West to disarm unilaterally.” 

In 1953, Rustin was convicted of lewd 
vagrancy in Pasadena, Cailfornia and sen- 
tenced to sixty days in fail. 

From 1955 to 1960, Rustin served as an 
aide to Martin Luther King. While in that 
capacity, Rustin attended the 1957 conven- 
tion of the Communist Party, USA as an 
“Impartial observer.” During the same pe- 
riod, Rustin was a member of the American 
Forum for Socialist Education, an organiza- 
tion infiltrated by Communists and the sub- 
ject of an investigation by the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee. 

In 1958, Rustin organized a march of young 
people from San Francisco to Moscow to pro- 
test against nuclear weapons. In the same 
year, he helped Martin Luther King organize 
& “March on Washington,” which The Worker 
described as a Communist project. In 1963, 
under the supervision of A. Philip Randolph, 
the veteran Communist-Fronter, Rustin co- 
ordinated the “March on Washington for 
Jobs and Freedom.” 

Rustin’s enthusiasm for Leftist and pro- 
Communist causes is evident by his affili- 
ations with the Socialist League for Industrial 
Democracy, the pacifist Committee for Non- 
violent Action, the pro-Castro Emergency 
Committee for Disaster Relief to Cuba, and 
the Monroe (N.C.) Defense Committee. The 
latter group was established to defend Robert 
Williams, the Negro integration leader who 
fled to Cuba and to Red China, when sought 
by the FBI on a kidnapping charge. For 
several years Williams has been inciting 
American Negroes to open rebellion against 
law and order. 
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Along the way, Rustin's “social reforming” 
has led him to cultivate a friendship with 
Kwame Nkrumah, the Communist President 
of Ghana, and Rustin also earned a most 
unique invitation to a private cocktail party 
at the Soviet Union’s UN mission in 1964. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 1, 1972] 
RUSTIN AT LIBERTY ON SWORD CHARGE 
(By George Goodman, Jr.) 


Bayard Rustin, who was arrested here late 
Sunday night on a charge of possessing a 
dangerous weapon, was released on his own 
recognizance yesterday after waving his right 
to a hearing pending action of the Man- 
hattan grand jury. 

Mr. Rustin, who is executive director of 
the A, Philip Randolph Institute and a 
prominent figure in the civil rights and anti- 
war movements, was accused of having in 
his possession a cane with a sword concealed 
in it. He was arraigned yesterday before Judge 
Hyman Solniker in Criminal Court at 100 
Centre Street. 

The charge in Mr. Rustin's case, a Class D 
felony, is a recent alteration of language in 
the State Penal Code. It is a misdemeanor 
except when the person arrested “has been 
previously convicted of any crime,” accord- 
ing to the statute. 


REFUSED ARMY SERVICE 


“Of course I’ve been convicted before,” said 
Mr. Rustin in an interview at his home fol- 
lowing his court room appearance. “I served 
three years in Federal Prison in 1943 because, 
as a Quaker, I refused to serve in the Army.” 

Mr. Rustin said he had been arrested on 
other occasions for civil rights activities 
along with the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
with whom he had long been associated prior 
to the murder of the civil rights leader in 
1968. 

“I find it quite ironic,” said Mr. Rustin, 
“that a man who has preached nonviolence 
all his life should be charged for such a 
thing and for God's sake didn’t know the 
cane had a knife concealed within it.” 

According to the police, Mr. Rustin was 
arrested about 11:15 Sunday night while 
walking east on 42d Street. 

“I was with a married couple, friends of 
mine,” he said, “We had dined earlier and 
were off to see ‘The French Connection.’ 

“Arriving at the theater, we discovered we 
were too late for the movie and we decided 
to call it an evening.” 

Mr. Rustin said that moments later, police- 
men stopped all three as they walked toward 
the IND Avenue subway on Eighth Avenue. 

Mr. Rustin said that after the policeman 
“politely asked to inspect” the cane, he 
twisted the crown and found the sword, then 
told Mr, Rustin he would “have to be booked 
at the station house.” 

“T told my friends to go on home,” he re- 
called “and I went along with the officers in 
the patrol car.” 

Patrolman Philip Fehr of the Tactical Pa- 
trol Force could not be reached for comment, 
but a sergeant at the 14th Precinct station 
said the arrest record did not show Mr. Rus- 
tin was in the company of friends. “But it 
wouldn’t anyway, unless his friends had been 
arrested, too,” he said. 

Mr, Rustin, recently returned from a vaca- 
tion in the Virgin Islands, said he was hos- 
pitalized for three weeks last October after 
a serious heart attack, if 

Giving a broad sweep of his hand, Mr. 
Rustin said: “You can see I have a virtual 
museum with statuary and carvings from 
practically every continent in the world.” 
The collection includes more than 100 walk- 
ing sticks. 

“I want to emphasize,” he concluded, “the 
police were most gentlemanly in their han- 
dling of the whole thing.” 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, since Ralph 
Nader appeared on the public scene in 
1965 with a critique of automobile safe- 
ty, he has broadened the scope of his 
activities to include a whole range of 
consumer and environmental issues, in- 
cluding coal mine and pipeline safety, 
air and water pollution, meat inspection, 
enforcement and administration of the 
antitrust laws, the workings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the Food and 
Drug Administration, to name only some 
of them. 

Perhaps even more significant than 
the work that Ralph Nader and his 
Raiders has produced is the concept 
which Nader espouses: the concept of 
public citizenship. This is the idea that 
citizens, working directly in their com- 
munities, can control and affect govern- 
mental decisions. To this end Ralph Na- 
der is now engaged in setting up local 
citizen groups concerned with local prob- 
lems, to work along with the several 
Washington-based groups he has orga- 
nized. 

Recently several newspaper feature 
articles have appeared giving a good, 
balanced description of Ralph Nader and 
the organizations with which he is work- 
ing. Two of the articles appeared in the 
Washington Post of December 5 and 6, 
1971, written by William Greider. The 
third appeared in the December 25, 1971, 
National Observer, written by Michael 
T. Malloy. I commend these articles to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 5, 1971] 
INSTITUTIONAL “LONE RANGER”—RALPH NADER 
STRIVES To INSPIRE “PUBLIC CITIZENS” 
(By William Greider) 

In the late evening of another long day, 
Ralph Nader indulged himself for a moment, 
thinking about the good old days when he 


played Lone Ranger for the American con- 
sumer, 


“There are lots of things that I no longer 
do which I would like very much to do,” 


Nader confessed. 
planned.” 

Even relaxed, his long frame scrunched 
down in a chair, Nader seems lean and in- 
tense, like an underfed seminarian who 
studies too hard. Under the broad brow, his 
eyes are dark and unsmiling, though his 
voice is soft and less aggressive than his pub- 
lic image. 

“And I could produce a book a year, at 
least,” he said. “All kinds of material.” 
Nader’s last book, the only one done alone, 
was “Unsafe at Any Speed,” published in 
1965, which savaged the auto industry and 
helped to inspire the Highway Safety Act of 
1966. Lately, he has written the introduc- 
tions for a line of books in the same genre, 
but done by others under his supervision. He 
has signed a lot of letters drafted by sub- 
ordinates. 

“Project the scene,” Nader said, reflecting 
on the road not taken. “Start with ‘Unsafe 
at Any Speed’ and then you put out a book 
a year on each industry. See? You get a law 


“I had a book a year 
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through and you just repeat the same cycle 
. . » Very nice, very comfortable. You know, 
the Lone Ranger. The establishment loves 
Lone Rangers. Because they can always point 
to them and say, SEE, this country can do 
it. They love the prop.” 

The Lone Ranger was laughing at himself, 
making light of his own myth. Somehow, 
that quality of humor is seldom revealed in 
the public figure called Nader, the caustic 
young man who is constantly wagging his 
finger at government and industry. The 
omission puzzles his friends, some of whom 
blame it on the media. 

Instead of the romantic role of free- 
lance crusader, Ralph Nader has deliberately 
institutionalized himself. “I decided three 
years ago,” he explained, “that it was much 
more important to train people and get a 
lot of people to do this thing and to develop 
the concept of public interest firms.” 

So now, while he still stubbornly guards 
the personal privacy which lends mystery 
to his public image, Nader is surrounded by 
people and paperwork and a bewildering net- 
work of organizations, all devoted to a stag- 
gering array of public issues. From the Fish- 
ermen’s Clean Water Action Project to the 
Center for Concerned Engineering, Nader 
supervises more than 50 people, not counting 
the scores of summer recruits. Most of them 
are young professionals probing and assault- 
ing a Naderesque panorama of corporate sin 
and governmental sloth—from commercial 
blood banks to international price-fixing by 
the airlines to “brown lung” disease among 
textile workers. 

The marketplace has been swamped by 
their prolific production of hard-hitting 
“public interest” critiques. In the past six 
months alone, 10 massive volumes of Nader 
“task force” reports have been issued. Some 
attempted broad and profound analysis of 
such fields as antitrust enforcement ("The 
Closed Enterprise System,” in two volumes) 
or the politics of land use (“Power and Land 
in California,” two volumes). Others zeroed 
in on public and private institutions like the 
First National City Bank of New York (“Citi- 
bank,” 547 pages) or the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (“Sowing the Wind," 482 
pages). Still more are on the way (mental 
health, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, food marketing to children). 

Quite contrary to his original intentions, 
“Ralph Nader” has become a brand name, the 
label of credibility which sells a report or a 
news item to the media and to the general 
public, Newspaper reporters who follow con- 
sumer issues find themselves glutted with 
more than they can cover (or more than their 
editors will print). It is not at all rare these 
days for Nader news to compete for atten- 
tion with other Nader news—Nader himself 
testifies before Congress, a Nader task force 
blasts a federal agency, a Nader lawyer files 
a “public interest” lawsuit. 

Inevitably, both supporters and critics, 
especially the critics, begin to describe Nader 
in the same language of commerce and bu- 
reaucracy which he has employed so skill- 
fully in his attacks. Like GM or Esso or ITT, 
Nader is being badgered increasingly about 
his own quality control and corporate re- 
sponsibility. 

Caspar Weinberger, the White House 
budget director, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission: “I get the impres- 
sion of a person who's franchising himself. 
who doesn’t have control over the quality. 
It’s like anything else—the franchise in Chi- 
cago may not be the same as the Old Master.” 

A friendly journalist: "Three or four years 
ago, he was a one-man band. Now he’s a 
conglomerate.” 

A lawyer-lobbyist whose industry clients 
are frequent targets for Nader attacks: “He 
is suffering from some of the problems of 
bigness and organization that he’s been crit- 
icizing. He’s aware of that. It’s the kind of 
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trade-off that business makes every day. In 
order to proliferate what he could do and 
take advantage of the young people inter- 
ested in what he’s doing, he has to rely on 
others—and some of them are simply not as 
good as he is.” 

Nothing conveys the irony of Nader’s new 
status better than the friendly complaint 
from Douglas W. Toms, chief of the Na- 
tional Highway Safety Administration, a fed- 
eral official who admires Nader as an “enor- 
mously able” watchdog for the public. The 
trouble is, said Toms, “I can’t always reach 
Ralph when I want to.” It used to be the other 
Way around. 

As the volume of Nader activity increases, 
so does the frequency of the rebuttal at- 
tacks, from complaints of inaccuracy and 
distortion to hints that Nader harbors a 
dark lust for power. 

When Nader charged that General Motors 
had advance knowledge of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s wage-price freeze, Cabinet- 
level officers challenged him to prove it. Nader 
backed off, insisting that the circumstantial 
evidence put the burden of proof on the 
government, not him. When he complained 
about the staining effects cf stannous fluo- 
ride toothpaste, two Public Health Service 
dentists rebutted his claim—the same den- 
tists whose research he was citing. 

The Nader task force report on California 
land and water development drew a uni- 
versal chorus of boos from politicians as 
well as newspapers in that state. His task 
force report on antitrust enforcement was 
reviewed caustically in the New Republic, 
the magazine that gave Nader one of his 
first platforms. 

As his focus shifts from single-product 
consumer issues to more fundamental cri- 
tiques of wealth and power, Nader is increas- 
ingly characterized with unflattering labels. 
According to various publications. Nader is 
a neofascist, a soviet collectivist, an authori- 
tarian zealot. Car and Driver Magazine 
called him: “A pain In the ass.” 

Nader himself measures these comments 
with a mixture of pique and whimsy. His 
entire apparatus, he likes to note, is about 
the size of a Chevy dealership. The news 
coverage has never been better; the quality 
of the product will be judged by the ultimate 
consumers—the public. Besides, he remarks 
with some feeling, it is ludicrous for busi- 
nessmen and bureaucrats to raise alarms 
over the “public interest” handiwork of a 
handful of young lawyers and students— 
when there ought to be 10,000 doing the 
same work, not just in Washington, but in 
every community, every state. 


ANSWERING THE CRITICS 


“We neither have government authority 
nor do we have corporate wealth and power,” 
Nader said, “so the extent of our acceptance 
is pretty much in proportion to the accept- 
ance of values and facts by the community. 
Where else does our power come from? 

“We can’t prosecute anybody, tax any- 
body, regulate anybody, can’t bribe anybody, 
can't get campaign funds, we can’t generate 
three million votes or anything. It’s the 
classic model of accountability. Every day 
some columnist says, ‘Ah, they’ve gone too 
far’ and this and that. We can’t make many 
mistakes.” 

Nader himself is privately fearful about 
the problem of creeping bureaucracy and he 
is almost obsessive in his efforts to combat 
it. Still, in a way, he is right when he com- 
plains that the critics miss the point. A more 
fundamental question about Nader is, not 
whether he is spreading himself too thin, but 
rather, as one tongue-tied interviewer asked, 
is he spreading himself too thick. 

In other words, if the explosion of Nader- 
style citizen action never generates beyond 
the brand-name shelf, then he will have 
failed in his principal objective. For Nader 
preaches an inspired vision of reform: the 
flourishing of “public citizens,” a broad 
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phalanx of activities which would create a 
new center of influence in American life, a 
“public interest” presence which alters the 
way government and business govern. The 
vision hinges on a Jeffersonian assumption 
that other people, normal everyday people, 
can do what he has done. For “models” Nader 
offers his own work and the growing stack of 
task force reports as evidence of what “‘pub- 
lic citizens” can accomplish. 

This is a basic article of faith with Nader 
and his associates, “There are extraordinary 
manifestations in Ralph that are the po- 
tential in all of us,” Richard Grossman, his 
publisher, philosophized. “It’s not that spe- 
cial.” 

Reuben Robertson, a 3l-year-old lawyer 
who left Covington & Burling three years 
ago to become a charter member of Nader's 
Center for the Study of Responsive Law, put 
it this way: 

“What happens to the idea of citizen 
participation if someone throws up his hands 
over a problem and says, ‘This is a job only 
Nader can handle’? What is he? some kind 
of Capt. Marvel? He’s a uniquely qualified 
guy, but what does that attitude say about 
other citizens?” 

Nader's idea of citizenship contradicts, of 
course, the conventional cynicism of Wash- 
ington, But it also collides with the mystique 
of Nader himself. For example, Nader and his 
associates resent the “Nader's Raiders” label 
which the press uses so freely because, as 
Robertson said, “It conveys a specialness to 
what we're doing that is very unfortunate.” 

Yet they also recognize—and exploit—the 
public-relations impact of Nader’s name. 
Even when they do not employ their brand 
name to sell a story or spark congressional 
interest or raise money, the press invariably 
fills it in for them, a convenient shorthand 
for the readers. 

The trouble is, the Nader name conveys a 
romantic notion of commando-style assaults 
on established institutions, whereas he and 
his people are trying to sell something 
different and far more challenging: a new 
way of regarding a citizen’s continuing re- 
sponsibility. 

“The image is so far off,” complained Rob- 
ert Fellmeth, a 26-year-old Stanford graduate 
who is one of Nader’s most prolific writers. 
“It’s not the dashing young Cossack charging 
in and laying waste to the establishment. 
It’s working long hard hours, reading day 
after day what is boring trivia, hearings, 
memos, letters, scholarly treaties. It’s just 
hard tedious work.” 

So perhaps Nader would be judged more 
fairly, not simply on ordinary standards of 
reliability, but in terms of his own objec- 
tives. It is much too early to attempt a 
verdict; his results so far are promising, but 
mixed. The final test will be how many ordi- 
nary citizens pick up his models and do his 
thing, all over America, without the need to 
invoke his name, without being regarded as 
peculiar. 

Though his friends may protest, Ralph 
Nader really is different. He doesn’t own a 
car. He doesn’t smoke. He doesn’t eat Wonder 
Bread or hot dogs or other processed meats 
(“because I know what goes into processed 
meats”). He doesn't drink soda pop or frozen 
orange juice (though he does like wine). He 
brushes his teeth with baking soda (“super 
infinitely better”). Not exactly your garden- 
variety consumer, 

Ralph Nader's personal income last year 
was somewhere in six figures (book royalties, 
magazine articles and lecture fees usually 
booked at $2,500 to $3,000 per). That’s not 
counting the $270,000 invasion-of-privacy 
settlement which he won from General 
Motors for shadowing him five years ago 
with private detectives, the incident which 
launched his public presence. Nevertheless, 
by his own account, Nader spent only about 
$5,000 on his own livelihood. 

He likes to follow sports in the newspapers, 
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but he never gets to a game. The center's 
Offices on 19th Street are within walking dis- 
tance of his $80-a-month apartment (Nader's 
landlady told him “she doesn’t want to raise 
the rent, she’s seen it so much in print”). 
According to associates, he has two or three 
dark suits, three or four quiet neckties. 

Ralph Nader’s idea of a big splurge is to 
stop at a newsstand and buy half a dozen 
copies of The Washington Post, the same 
for The Evening Star, The New York Times, 
the Wall Street Journal. Then he tears them 
apart and sends dozens of news clippings 
to various people. The man is addicted to 
information. 

And to work. His recent critics notwith- 
standing, Nader is conversant with a stag- 
gering array of public issues, from the ad- 
vertising claims of fluoride toothpaste to the 
hidden corporate subsidies in local property 
taxes. He juggles many more items than, say, 
the average U.S. senator. He probably works 
harder than most of them—18 to 20 hours 
a day, holidays and weekends, dodging the 
social entanglements which sap so much 
public energy in Washington. 

No one has even been able to discover any 
contrivance in this. Nader is just like that, 
without apologies, without striking people as 
either a grind or a saint. In this era of flower- 
child exhortations, do it if you feel like doing 
it, Nader offers his young legions the opposite 
creed, an old-fashioned Yankee ethic: 

“In this kind of work, you have to have 
the following attitude: if you think it should 
be done, then you enjoy doing it—not the 
reverse.” 

This moralism, coupled with the mystique 
of his personal example, draws thousands of 
applicants to his door. Most of them are 
young college students or recent graduates, 
many with law degrees, though some are 
older professionals, including a few engineers 
and doctors, The Nader organization is sen- 
sitive to the suggestion of an “elitist” cad- 
re—the predominance of bright, white, mid- 
dle-class strivers. So many were trained in 
Cambridge, Mass., that they joke about the 
“Harvard Mafia.” Special efforts to recruit 
black lawyers have not been successful, Proj- 
ects with “blue collar” roots—like the con- 
ference for truck drivers—are encouraged. 

SELECTING THE “RAIDERS” 

From all of the applicants, Nader selects a 
few by employing his own form of “motiva- 
tional screening’—low pay. The lawyers 
start at $4,500 which is less than the sec- 
retaries earn (second-year legal salaries are 
set according to personal need, up to $9,000, 
& heretical concept for any profession). 

Nader apparatchiks are deployed all over 
town in sparely furnished offices, a couple 
are even working for congressmen. The cen- 
ter on 19th Street, the spiritual nucleus, is 
Nader’s tax-exempt “think tank,” upstairs 
from a visual-equipment store. The center’s 
seven or eight senior associates have pro- 
duced, with the manpower of summer stu- 
dents, most of the major Nader studies— 
“Vanishing Air” by John Esposito, “Chem- 
ical Feast” by James S, Turner, “The Inter- 
state Commerce Omission” by Robert 
Fellmeth. 

The Public Interest Research Group— 
PIRG—is Nader’s law firm and action arm, 
autonomous except for its link to the man 
himself, The “Pirgatorio” office at 15th and 
L has the ad lib look of youth, ecology posters 
and tie-dyed shirts, Its dozen lawyers, how- 
ever, are busy advocates—litigating against 
five federal departments (from HEW'’s regu- 
lation of birth-control pills to Treasury’s 
proposed depreciation tax break for busi- 
ness), petitioning agencies to get moving on 
problems (the Federal Trade Commission on 
phosphate detergents), fling comments on 
agency rule-making (implementation of the 
Poison Prevention Packaging Act). They also 
channel testimony to a flock of congres- 
sional committees. 

A variety of other “public interest” action 
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groups are in different stages of spin-off. 
The 15-member Center for Auto Safety has 
four full-time people monitoring and prod- 
ding the Department of Transportation, 
while the Center for Concerned Engineering 
is, at present, one engineer testing products 
(firemen were called to that center's office 
in the National Press Building the other day 
when an electric blanket caught fire). 

Until recently, the money came from Na- 
der, who personally put up the $175,000 last 
year for PIRG, and from foundations, which 
underwrote most of the tax-exempt, non-lob- 
bying activity. Now, however, Nader is go- 
ing public in a big way, hoping to raise be- 
tween $500,000 and $1 million the first year 
through direct-mail solicitation and a series 
of newspaper ads. He regards it as a more 
stable source of future income, one that 
would allow expansion and ease the personal 
burden of a heavy lecture schedule and 
would stimulate a public following. “Public 
Citizen, Inc.,” will be the financing conduit 
for all of the other Nader nameplates. 

So far, the first ad in The New York Times 
yielded about $55,000 against a $10,000 in- 
vestment, according to Ted Jacobs, Nader's 
chief of staff, an old friend from his days at 
Princeton and Harvard Law School. Jacobs 
said the first test mailing of 180,000, aimed 
at magazine subscription lists, produced a 
return of 3 per cent to 4 per cent (at $10 
each), which they consider good. Another 
mailing of 750,000 is planned. 

“We did very well with the good solid lib- 
eral lists, the New Republic, Progressive, Na- 
tion, the Bulletin of Atomic Scientist,” he 
said. “But some went nowhere—TransAction, 
Avant Garde.” 

The Nader books, 15 titles so far, have been 
another source of income, but somewhat dis- 
appointing so far. The best seller is “The 
Chemical Feast,” more than 150,000 copies, 
but that is far short of the mass market 
potential which Nader and his associates en- 
visioned. Last month they switched from 
Ace to Bantam paperbacks in the hope of 
improving. 

Working for Nader apparently is reward- 
ing, despite the pay, based on the past and 
present associates who speak fondly of the 
experience. His style is anti-bureaucratic— 
no staff meetings, no inter-office memoranda, 
no regular hours, supervised only by Na- 
der’s hit-and-run advice and his close scru- 
tiny of their finished work. But he is some- 
thing of a penny pincher about office sup- 
plies. 

“When you're working on policy questions, 
Ralph is open and reflective and encourages 
full participation,” said Jim Turner, a char- 
ter member who has since departed. “But, 
boy, if you use too much Xerox paper, watch 
out.” 

A TOUGH TASK MASTER 


Nader enforces the work ethic in various 
ways. “Somehow,” said Fellmeth, “when he’s 
around, you don’t bring up things like the 
fact that you have a backache. It doesn’t 
seem proper.” 

Once, when Reuben Robertson was in the 
midst of battling a proposed merger in- 
volving ITT, he packed up his work and took 
the family to the seashore for the weekend, 
When he returned, there was a note in his 
desk: “Bad day for the beach—was Geneen 
(the president of ITT) at the beach?” 

“I'm not a very tough task master,” Nader 
said. “Whoever works hard with us works 
hard because he wants to, or she wants to. 
Whoever doesn’t doesn’t get pushed very 
much, he just doesn't get renewed and that 
has happened very infrequently.” About a 
half dozen times, he said. 

The Nader apparatus did run afoul of the 
problems of bigness, however, and scaled 
down its ambitions somewhat. The summer 
recrults—known internally as the “Raiders”— 
grew from the original seven in 1968, who 
studied the Federal Trade Commission, to 
100 in 1969 to 200 in 1970. But this past 
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summer it was cut back to 50, partly because 
Nader faced a small-scale rebellion from 
within the 1970 group. A group of dissatisfied 
“Raiders” held a series of rump sessions, 
complaining about dictatorial treatment, 
poor supervision, lack of meaningful assign- 
ment and other grievances. 

Nader's staff people denied any trouble at 
the time, but they acknowledge now that 
they bit off too much. “We assumed, wrongly 
as it turned out, that every student who 
indicated a willingness to work would be a 
self-starter, a mini-Nader,” said Jacobs. 
“Some students could just revel in the free- 
dom, others just thought it was anarchy.” 

Nader is less charitable toward the 25 or 
so who complained. “There's a lot of freedom 
here, some students can’t deal with it,” he 
said. “So some of them wanted, you know, 
soft-ball teams. They wanted to develop a 
sub-society, they wanted people to sit with 
them in the morning and say, ‘How are 
you doing?’ Hand-holding.” 


THE NADER DISCIPLINE 


Despite the evident freedom, there is a 
subtle discipline within the Nader organiza- 
tion—the discipline of style. Nader, after all, 
became famous, not just for his hard digging 
for obscure data and shrewd analysis, but 
the way he packages the information. When 
he is on the attack, Nader’s prose has all the 
subtlety of a Panzer division. He wants it 
that way and his associates emulate it. 

Nader says things like: “The level of in- 
competence in the agency is only exceeded 
by its penchant for secrecy.” And: "The auto 
industry's claim ... 1s as phony as the simu- 
lated air scoops on many American auto- 
mobiles.” Businessmen, says Nader, are guilty 
of “crime in the suites.” 

So, for example, when Harrison Wellford 
describes the Department of Agriculture's 
enforcement of the meat-inspection law, he 
does not simply write that it is inadequate. 
He writes: “By 1971, it has been transformed 
from a triumphant steed carrying meat in- 
spection to the goal of uniform federal stand- 
ards into a Trojan Horse delivering pretexts 
for dismantling the federal inspection sys- 
tem...” 

Countless similar examples are available 
The hyped-up prose, of course, has its pur- 
pose—it sharpens the conflict and aggravates 
the target, often provoking charges of dis- 
tortion and gross exaggeration. But, more to 
the point, the Nader language, what Fortune 
magazine called “coating his facts with in- 
vective,” makes the information more mar- 
ketable in the news media. 

One Nader task force report, a study of 
the medical profession's self-regulation by 
Dr. Robert S. McCleery, a former FDA of- 
ficial, was not written in that hard-hitting 
style. Its tone was low-key. And it was not 
published by Grossman of New York, the 
house which has issued most of the others 
“It’s just not like a study group report,” 
Grossman said. “It’s much more of a philo- 
sophical thing.” McCleer’s report was pub- 
lished by a small Washington firm, with dis- 
appointing sales, according to Nader. It 
might be regarded as an object lesson for 
other authors in his stable. 

In any case, though the suggestion 
rankles Nader, his influence is directly 
linked with his skillfuliness at gaining ac- 
cess to newspaper space and TV time. Mike 
Pertchuk, general counsel for the Senate 
Commerce Committee, a congressional aide 
who has worked closely with Nader on many 
issues, remarked: 

“People get tired of hearing from Nader, 
but his influence will remain strong as long 
as his access to the media remains strong. 
If Nader can go to the newspapers and de- 
nounce a senator as a sell-out to special in- 
terests then he will remain strong, whether 
they like him or not.” 

As Nader points out, there is nothing 
mysterious about that. Presidents and cor- 
poration executives, likewise, depend upon 
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access to communication to influence events. 
What is unique is that Nader is merely a 
citizen. What remains to be answered is 
whether this vital access is linked to the 
magic of his name and his special skills of 
media combat—or whether it can be passed 
on to “public citizens” everywhere, whether 
the media will begin to recognize the non- 
official sources of information as equals in 
public debate with the constituted authori- 
ties—without the reflex of invoking the 
“raider” mystique. 

That is another way of asking: Is Nader 
a freak? Or can any public-spirited Ameri- 
can do it? Nader believes the latter and he 
currently is devoting great energy and pres- 
tige to prove it. The gamble is probably 
his most important enterprise; the results so 
far are mixed. Nader organizers are attempt- 
ing to establish “public interest” groups 
across the nation, tied to universities and 
States even based on special-interest groups 
such as truck drivers (safety) and fishermen 
(water pollution). 


STUDENT EFFORTS ON CAMPUS 


In two states so far, Oregon and Min- 
nesota, @ majority of university students 
have petitioned successfully to raise their 
student fees by $1 per quarter to finance 
their own SPIRGs—student public interest 
research groups (students who object can 
get their $1 refunded). Similar petition 
drives are under way among students in 18 
other states. Donald Ross, a 28-year old law- 
yer in charge of organizing, hopes that at 
least six will succeed. The latest Nader book, 
oar for Change,” is a manual on how to 

o it, 

Armed with steady income from the fees, 
the student PIRG would hire its own lawyers 
and researchers, independent of Nader and 
supervised by & student-elected board. Using 
Nader reports as “models” and source ma- 
terial, the local groups could then turn to 
whatever local public issues seemed worth 
attacking. 

“This project,” said Ross, “has the poten= 
tial for creating a legal revolution, in the 
best sense of the word.” 

Likewise, when it seemed that the Oregon 
and Minnesota drives might stall out, Nader 
staged fund-raising campaigns in Connecti- 
cut and Ohio to launch off-campus “public 
interest” groups supported by the citizens of 
those states. These will remain under his 
control for the first year, then spin off under 
some form of citizen board of directors, 

The concept is a long way from proving 
itself, either as an organizing technique or as 
a practical way to spread “citizen action.” 
Student petition drives failed in Illinois and 
Utah, While Minnesota's student PIRG has 
hired a staff and is off pursuing public issues, 
mainly centered on pollution enforcement, 
the Oregon project is still bogged down by 
staff problems and opposition, including the 
threat of a lawsuit. 

In Connecticut, the fund drive raised $50,- 
000 and the PIRG has already zeroed in on 
Colt Industries, alleging intentional shoddi- 
ness in the manufacture of M-16 rifles, In 
Ohio, the fund drive produced $100,000, ac- 
cording to Ross, but it relied on a public re- 
lations blitz which promised a great deal 
more than was delivered. Now the Nader peo- 
ple can’t find a “public interest” staff. 

“The trouble is,” said Ross, “we can’t find 
anyone who wants to live in Ohio.” That 
brand of arrogance was expressed by Nader 
himself, suggesting complicated sociological 
reasons why Ohioans do not share the Nader 
vision of idealism and citizenship. 

HEAVY ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The campaigns also have been heavy on 
public-relations work. An advisory bulletin 
to the student PIRG organizers suggests the 
kind of double standard which Nader so 
abhors in business: “Strong-armed advertis- 
ing techniques have been perfected often to 
the detriment of society . . . These same tech- 
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niques can be used effectively by you in the 
public interest.” 

Jim Turner, author of “The Chemical 
Feast,” parted company with Nader over that 
very problem, the question of how consumer- 
action groups are to be organized—from the 
top with Ralph Nader providing the P.R. 
razzle-dazzle, or from the grassroots. Turner 
is on his own now, trying to put together 
much smaller citizen groups to work on food 
issues, generated by their own concern and 
talent, not the magic of a national leader. 
Their disagreement was amicable, but funda- 
mental to the question of how one goes about 
raising the quality of “public citizenship.” 

“I talked it over with Ralph—there were 
definitely some differences about how to go 
about it.” Turner said. “We sort of agreed, 
“You try your way, I'll try mine and we'll see 
which one works.’” 

Likewise, there was some sentiment among 
Nader’s associates for making the fund- 
raising apparatus of “Public Citizen, Inc.,” 
into a national membership organization 
which really functions, which might, for in- 
stance, consult its members on policy ques- 
tions. Instead, as one Nader man put it, Pub- 
lic Citizen, Inc., “is a post office box that you 
can send money to, with even the promise 
that you will not get a thank-you note in 
reply.” 

Nader's vision for the future, however, is 
not of a mass movement so much as mass 
awareness which backs up the full-time 
“public citizens,” the young people and pro- 
fessionals who are willing to work at it full- 
time and the “whistle-blowers” inside gov- 
ernment and business who feel compelled to 
speak out. 

“What we're trying to do is say, okay, 98 
per cent of the people who know of a cer- 
tain abuse aren't going to say anything,” 
Nader said. “We want a kind of soclety that 
will permit that 2 per cent or that 1 per 
cent—that will encouraging that 2 per cent or 
that 1 per cent to speak out, to do things, to 
change systems, and they’ll be supported and 
defended if they do so.” 

` If “public citizens” proliferate in coming 
years, that wind of leverage should develop. 
When newspapers no longer feel compelled to 
describe such activity as ‘““Nader-style,” when 
government and business accept it as a per- 
manent part of the process, then Nader’s idea 
can be certified as consumer-tested. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 6, 1971] 
A “RAIDER” RATING OF NADER: INEFFECTIVE 
(By William Greider) 


Let’s suppose, just to be mischievous, that 
some public-spirited citizen appointed a 
“task force” to investigate Ralph Nader. 

Following Nader’s example, he probably 
would recruit a dozen or so college students, 
very bright and self-confident, to spend their 
summer poring over what Nader has done for 
the American consumer. After months of leg- 
work, they call a press conference and issue 
their massive report, couched in language 
which is appropriately inflammatory: 

“The purity of Ralph Nader’s outrage is 
exceeded only by the ineffectiveness of his 
solutions—most of which are proving about 
as reliable as Corvair. Like the auto makers 
who design cosmetic tailfins, Nader has added 
more remnant parts for the already-cluttered 
governmental machinery. Thanks to Nader, 
consumers pay higher prices; their tax dollars 
support more bureaucrats. The results are 
mixed at best and, in some cases, have ac- 
tually resulted in extra protection for the 
producers, not the consumers whom Nader 
supposedly represents.” 

Nader’s many admirers, including some 
congressmen who steered Nader legislation to 
passage, would be outraged no doubt. They 
might denounce the “task force” report as 
grossly unfair, a distortion of facts loaded 
with invective (which is what government 
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Officials and businessmen often say about Na- 
der’s own reports). 

Nader himself, however, might react with 
less rancor. After all, he has been telling peo- 
ple for years that his triumphs were really 
failures, but people didn’t listen. Now he 
might say, if people finally grasp the limita- 
tions of regulatory legislation, they have be- 
gun the search for genuine solutions. 

There is more truth than fancy in this 
make believe scenario, It expresses both the 
dilemma that confronts Ralph Nader the re- 
former and his potential, as yet unmeasured, 
for resolving it. Nader’s concrete contribu- 
tions in the five years since he became a 
public figure usually are summarized in the 
list of legislation which he either inspired or 
promoted to passage. It does not take hard 
digging by energetic young “raiders” to deter- 
mine that, so far, the ‘overall results fall far 
short of what Nader might call a victory. 

The one dramatic exception is the auto 
safety measure, Nader's first interest and the 
one which still gets more attention from his 
organization than any other issue. Last year, 
for the first time in five years, the number of 
highway fatalities went down instead of up, 
from 56,000 in 1969 to 54,800 in 1970. That 
saving of 1,200 lives is attributed to lots of 
facts but even Nader’s enemies concede that 
the new-car safety features required by law, 
particularly the collapsible steering columns 
and the flexible windshields, were important 
contributors. 

In other areas, however, the statistics sug- 
gest that safety regulation is much more 
difficult when it is aimed at how an industry 
performs rather than setting measurable 
standards for a finished product like cars. 

Since the coal mine safety law was enacted 
in 1969, deaths in the mines have climbed, so 
have injuries. The “Get tough” enforcement 
provisions have bogged down in legal con- 
troversy, 260 miners were killed in 1970 (com- 
pared with 203 in 1969) and 158 died in the 
first nine months of this vear, almost iden- 
tical to last year’s rate, before the coal strike 
interrupted production. Even with the in- 
creased coal production, the new regulatory 
powers have not made much impression, 

The same could be said for the federal reg- 
ulation of gas pipeline safety, a Nader cause 
in 1968. Since the regulating was born, 
deaths from gas pipeline explosions have gone 
up substantially, which may or may not in- 
dicate that the potential hazard from unre- 
ported leaks is also increasing. Several states 
like New York are complaining that the 
new federal standards have actually lowered 
their level of safety enforcement. 

Measuring the quality of other Nader-in- 
spired legislative proposals is more difficult 
but the performance which followed congres- 
sional action has been widely criticlzed—most 
persuasively by Nader himself and by his 
many associates who are monitoring federal 
agencies. 

The meat inspection law, for example, was 
supposed to extend federal standards of pur- 
ity to the intrastate packing houses, whose 
filthy conditions were so vividly described by 
Nader. So far, several hundred packing houses 
have been cited as substandard, but Nader's 
“task force” on the Department of Agricul- 
ture described the law’s implementation as 
slow and spotty, compliance as a “fiction.” 

The legislation, the Nader report warned is 
in danger of being “turned on its head” be- 
cause intrastate meat packers, claiming that 
they now comply with the higher federal 
standards, are demanding the right to ship 
interstate. 

Furthermore, according to the Nader study, 
the Department of Agriculture is toying 
with the idea of turning over its enforcement 
machinery to the state government, now that 
they ostensibly comply with the federal 
standards. Thus the net result would be to 
dismantle the regulatory system created by 
an earlier era of consumer reform, the Pro- 
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gressives like Upton Sinclair whose exposes 
outraged the American public 70 years ago. 

The Nader task force offered this melan- 
choly observation: ‘“Emasculation of a con- 
sumer law is, unfortunately a very boring af- 
fair. When bureaucrats blink at the law in 
this manner, their evasions and delays are 
gradual and technical; they rarely make 
news.” 

Nader himself frequently expresses the 
same frustration. Before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, for instance, he scolded 
the senators for proposing still another 
“fraud” on consumers, an auto-repair meas- 
ure which Nader considers too feeble to ful- 
fill its promises: 

“The Committee should know by now that 
no more than 10 per cent of what any con- 
sumer law tells the Executive Branch to do 
ever gets done. In some cases, the percentage 
is much less.” 

Congress itself, Nader said, is an accom- 
plice in the “deceptive packaging” because it 
enacts laws to protect the consumer, then 
fails to provide adequate appropriations or 
the close oversight required to fulfill the law’s 
intentions. Inevitably, he argues, the indus- 
try lobbyists stick around, long after the pub- 
lic’s interest has faded, to see that their spe- 
cial interests are served. A new Nader task 
force is forming to scrutinize Congress and 
how it functions in these matters. 

Nader’s lament is familiar to congressmen 
who have dealt with him. He always seems 
to want more, always belittles the accom- 
plishments by complaining about the com- 
promises. For Nader, this is not just a matter 
of tactics (though obviously that is part of 
it). 

Nader sees it as honestly confronting the 
lessons which his historical precedents have 
taught him: namely, that old-line regulatory 
laws do not work by themselves. Sooner or 
later, most of them have fallen into misuse 
or decay, either neglecting their original pur- 
pose or serving the special interest of the 
industry they were meant to regulate. 

“That's why we feel an obligation, when- 
ever a law is passed, to follow through,” 
Nader said. “It would be really irresponsible 
to get a law passed and then go back to the 
cottage on the lake, so to speak.” 

The central dilemma confronting Nader 
and the contemporary version of the “con- 
sumer movement” is this: Nader and his 
associates have provided brilliant critiques 
of regulatory government, Yet, again and 
again, when Nader and his colleagues expose 
a social problem, their recommended remedy 
is usually, yes, more regulatory government. 

James Q. Wilson, the Harvard political 
scientist, expressed the irony neatly: “Con- 
sumer advocates, including as they do many 
of those most skeptical on other grounds of 
the manageability of large government orga- 
nizations, should be the last to suppose that 
bigger consumer protection agencies will 
work as intended; but of course, they are 
among the first to suppose it.” 

As Wilson points out, both Left and Right 
share a low opinion of the liberal middle 
trying to attach more regulatory powers to 
the federal government. Classical conserva- 
tives regard it as still further intervention 
in the dynamics of the marketplace, produc- 
ing unintended side effects, often to the det- 
riment of consumers, The Marxist Left con- 
siders most regulatory proposals reformer 
sham, a device to divert public grievances 
from the deeper questions of power and own- 
ership, while the government agencies make 
secure the position of established wealth. 

Nader’s reply is confident, though some- 
what ambivalent. Skepticism about the old- 
line regulation, he argues is merely the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Beyond that, he sees the 
possibilities of new, more sophisticated reg- 
ulatory laws which would protect citizen- 
consumer rights, rather than simply regu- 
late product design or manufacturing proc- 
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esses or price-setting. At the saine time, he 
insists that the existing regulatory machin- 
ery can be made to function—according to 
his ideal—if the leverage of citizens action 
is applied. 

“The idea that you can have any public 
interest mechanism operate in government 
without a renewed or different brand of 
citizenship is absurd,” Nader declares with 
feeling. “Why was the thinking any differ- 
ent? That is the myth itself that has to 
be coped with. Why anybody should have 
thought in 1910 that a regulatory agency 
can do anything when it’s completely sur- 
rounded—Congress, the media, the bureauc- 
racy, the special interest groups, the cam- 
paign funds...” 

The most persuasive example of what Na- 
der has in mind is the constant monitoring 
and pressuring which he and his associates 
at the Center for Auto Safety have applied 
to the federal regulatory agency the High- 
way Safety Bureau. Their regular “public 
interest" comments have become an ac- 
cepted part of the process there and, while 
Nader's people have won some and lost 
some on particular decisions, their constant 
presence has provided backbone for the reg- 
ulatory agency in staring down the delays 
urged by the auto industry. Even Nader de- 
scribes the results as a “limited success.” 
His idea is that more manpower in public 
interest activity—a new law firm for every 
new law—would show similar results. 

“That’s one of the weaknesses of reform- 
ers,” he said, “that they despair easily be- 
cause they tend to be so sincere in what 
they're trying to do... They don’t have the 
concept of incremental growth, If some- 
body says, ‘We tried and we failed,’ that’s 
ridiculous. If somebody says, ‘You haven't 
straightened out that meat inspection,’ my 
answer to that is, ‘well, I'll start getting 
slightly dismayed if, after we have ten peo- 
ple working full-time on the meat and poul- 
try inspection area, we haven't had major 
breakthroughs.’ ” 

Nader’s preoccupation with citizenship is 
reminiscent of that earlier reform period 
when the Progressives rallied around the 
high-minded notion that ordinary people 
devoted to the public interest could coun- 
teract the excess of the special interests. 
Many of the issues were the same then— 
product quality, safety, honesty in the mar- 
ketplace, anti-trust enforcement and an en- 
during fear of concentrated corporate pow- 
er. The Progressives also drew their strength 
from the middleclass, professional ranks. 
But, by comparison, they mustered far more 
intensity and clout than the contemporary 
“movement” has so far. Certainly, Nader and 
his allies have not yet found a political 
champion with the stature and power of a 
Theodore Roosevelt or a Woodrow Wilson. 

The most striking similarity, of course, is 
between Nader’s style of expose and attack 
and the “muckraker” journalist of that pe- 
riod (a comparison which Nader welcomes). 
The historian, Richard Hofstadter, might 
have been describing the present ethos of 
Nader's “raiders” when he wrote about the 
“muckrakers": 

“Their criticisms of American society were, 
in their utmost reaches, very searching and 
radical, but they were themselves moderate 
men who intended to propose no radical 
remedies. From the beginning, then, they 
were limited by the disparity between the 
boldness of their means and the tameness of 
their ends. They were working at a time of 
widespread prosperity and their chief ap- 
peal was not to desperate social needs but 
to mass sentiments of responsibility, indig- 
nation and guilt.” 

The historical symmetry is complete when 
one recognizes that a vast portion of the 
Nader energy and intelligence has been de- 
voted to criticizing the regulatory legacies 
from the earlier era, describing all the bad 
things which have come to pass with the 
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agencies launched by Progressive and New 
Deal reformers. 

But is there any reason to believe that 
Nader's “reforms” will be any different, any 
more immune to the processes of decline and 
capture? His prescriptions for “citizen ac- 
tion,” after all, depend upon a continuing so- 
cial idealism, a force which has moved Amer- 
ican history at many turns, from the Aboli- 
tionists to the Prohibitionists. Yet idealistic 
ferment has a way of dissipating itself or 
seeking out other causes before its goals are 
reached. 

The answer, of course, is entirely specula- 
tive. It depends in part on what one thinks 
of Nader’s new concepts of regulation. It also 
depends on whether he reflects merely a 
passing ripple of middle-class irritation or 
whether Nader is the vanguard for a deeper 
social discontent, not simply with watered 
hot dogs and cars that are lemons, but with 
the broader questions that he raises about 
“private” government by giant conglomer- 
ates—the corporate power to set prices, to 
dictate environmental quality, to foster a 
“junk economy” which ignores more press- 
ing problems of poverty and concentrated 
wealth. 

In this regard, there is one striking dif- 
ference between Nader and his Progressive 
predecessors. While many of them started 
from broad structural critiques of Ameri- 
can society (some were Socialists) and set- 
tled in the end for particular and narrow re- 
forms, Nader seems to be moving hesitantly 
in the other direction. He is progressing 
from the single-issue attacks, which made 
him famous, toward a broader conception of 
what’s wrong. A friend mused: “He might 
just leave behind the Dayton housewife who 
loves him because he told her why the pop- 
up toaster doesn’t work.” 

In any case, Nader and the movement en- 
joy a unique status at this jucture buoyed 
by public credibility which is the envy of 
politicians, Three authors are racing to press 
with books about him. A Louis Harris poll 
found 69 per cent of the people favorably 
disposed to “Nader style” activity, a better 
job rating than any recent President could 
claim. At the same time, market research 
specialist Daniel Yankelovich reported a 
“nose dive” in public confidence in business, 
Yankelovich recently warned the Sales Exec- 
utive Club of New York: 

“Only a minority of the public (29 per 
cent) believes that business achieves the 
proper balance between profits and service 
to the public. The majority has lost a great 
deal of its confidence in business. Such a 
wide swing of the public mood is full of 
danger. Here is another sign of trouble: Over 
the past year the desire for more government 
regulation of business has increased from 
50 per cent to 69 per cent.” 

To date, Nader has not found a way to 
harness the potential influence which those 
statistics suggest and translate it into politi- 
cal power—making the national candidates 
talk about his issues, such as antitrust en- 
forcement or challenging corporate secrecy. 
However, as he expands his organizational 
apparatus across the country and gets into 
mass fund-raising the politicians are increas- 
ingly suspicious that, perhaps, Nader him- 
self will become one of them, seeking elec- 
tive office. 

“I think he’s heading now in that direc- 
tion,” said Caspar Weinberger, the White 
House budget director. “I think it would be 
fairer if he made that clear to the public. 
One of his enormous strengths is the im- 
portance the media attaches to everything 
he says and the feeling that he is some how 
above all this unseemingly scrambling for 
office.” 

Nader's quick, tart answer is no, he’s not 
interested “because then the best you could 
be is a good politician. A good politician is 
not considered even as good as a good citi- 
zen.” 
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Behind that lofty talk, however, Nader es- 
sentially agrees with Weinberger’s analysis— 
that his credibility with the public rests 
squarely on the absence of any personal pay- 
off in his work. The hint of political ambi- 
tions would wipe that out: The press would 
treat his utterances quite differently. “An 
old politician like Weinberger knows that 
you can try to discredit somebody doing this 
kind of work by saying, ‘Well, he just has 
political ambitions,’” Nader observed. 

In addition, Nader has thought about it 
and concluded that, for the present he can 
exercise more influence over events from the 
outside, by leading citizen pressure, than 
from inside Congress or a federal agency. 
Last year, when his home state of Connecti- 
cut was faced with a three-way race for a 
U.S. Senate seat, Nader was urged to jump 
in (he votes there regularly, registered as an 
independent). “If anybody had wanted to 
leap into politics, that was the opportunity,” 
he said. 

“You could do a lot of good as a U.S. sena- 
tor,” Nader mused, “but .. . Congress itself 
is not going to be effective unless it’s got 
this kind of professional citizenship behind 
it. And that’s what I think is the most im- 
portant thing. The great delusion of people 
who want to change things through political 
systems is that it has to be done through 
political systems. And I'm realistic enough 
to know that the head of any bureaucracy is 
going to be completely swallowed up by it 
unless he’s got someone to support him from 
the outside.” 

Analytical talk such as that, and Nader’s 
insistence on “pragmatic” solutions to single 
issues, has protected him from simple politi- 
cal labels which would put him into a con- 
venient ideological pigeonhole. Indeed, 
there’s occasional confusion about whose side 
he is on (especially when he attacks one of 
his congressional allies). Nader draws on the 
traditional conservative values suspicion of 
concentrated power, a reverence for indi- 
vidualism and the pre-industrial sense of 
free enterprise; yet he invokes liberal solu- 
tions which convince his business adversaries 
that he is secretly leading the nation toward 
collectivism, 

New Left groups, which used to scorn Nader 
as a reformer, have been regrouping lately 
around the idea that “Nader style” activities 
would be a good tool for organizing people 
toward their own Socialist goals. 

Political diversity is also reflected in the 
idealistic young men and women around 
Nader. Robert Fellmeth, who directed the 
controversial California land and water study, 
was a Goldwater campaign organizer on the 
Stanford campus in 1964. James Turner, au- 
thor of “The Chemical Feast,’ campaigned 
for Eugene McCarthy in Ohio in 1968. Oth- 
ers worked for Rockefeller, Nixon, Kennedy 
and Humphrey. 

Nader’s thinking is hard to categorize be- 
cause it is directed to process more than to 
structure to questions of situational ethics 
more than ideology. He is for example, quite 
skeptical of many of the New Deal and Great 
Society social welfare programs on the 
grounds that they are “short-term crisis” 
solutions which ‘become tremendously 
abused and manipulated when they're for 
the long term.” 

The core of what Nader preaches is a new 
ethical standard for individuals who find 
themselves surrounded by mammoth insti- 
tutions in a highly complex technological so- 
ciety. As he defines it, they must learn how 
to exercise a higher responsibility to the 
broad public interest obligations which rank 
above loyalty to a single institution. 

As individuals accept that responsibility, 
society must learn to honor them, or at least 
to protect and make a place for them. The 
cynic may suggest that Nader is simply an- 
nouncing that, gee whiz, if everyone were 
nicer, the world would be a nicer place to live. 
Nader replies: “There will be more good peo- 
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ple if you give them a career role that brings 
out the goodness in them.” 

Nader's point is that new reform efforts 
should be directed at strengthening, en- 
couraging and protecting the new “public 
citizen,” whether he is a full-time lawyer 
working in a public-interest law firm or one 
of Nader’s “whistle blowers” like the Chey- 
rolet inspector in St. Louis who told the 
public what he knew—and 2% million 
Chevys were recalled. 

Nader can envision laws to crack open cor- 
porate data on product quality (thus aiding 
the public-interest monitors), or to alter 
philanthropy (so more doctors, engineers and 
lawyers can afford to work in the public in- 
terest) and to “regulate” citizen rights (laws 
to protect the “whistle-blowers from retalia- 
tion, regulatory agencies to guarantee citi- 
zen access to government decision-making 
and even provide free representation). 

Future “regulation” to Nader could mean 
government agencies which explore and pro- 
mote new technology, as the auto safety in- 
dustry has, even though it might displace the 
investments of private industry. “Creative 
regulation,” in Nader’s phrase, might provide 
citizens with the expertise to bring their own 
lawsuits or the volumes of data on quality 
and safety to make wise choices in the mar- 
ketplace. 

These concepts are not as visionary as they 
may sound. The bill for a consumer protec- 
tion agency, pending in Congress, would be 
a first step, giving consumers an advocate 
who could speak for them before all the other 
regulatory agencies. “That bill is modeled 
after Ralph Nader's work,” said one con- 
gressional aide. 

Even so, there are bitter controversies over 
how much power of advocacy that agency 
should be given. Some of Nader's closest al- 
lies, notably Rep. Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.) and Sen, Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.), 
have raised alarms that a watered-down ver- 
sion creating a consumer agency which is 
not truly independent may be worse than 
none at all. Nader himself shares their con- 
cern but believes, “Nothing could be as bad 
as it is now.” 

Nader’s concept of “whistle blowing” is 
progressing, too, despite accusations that he 
is promoting “Gestapo tactics” of disloyalty. 
The Senate Public Works Committee has 
been writing “whistle blower” provisions into 
air and water pollution bills to protect com- 
pany employees who report violations by 
their corporations, If the workers are fired or 
suffer discrimination, they may complain to 
the Secretary of Labor for relief. 

The “whistle blower” protection got 
knocked out of the air pollution bill, but 
it is still part of the Senate-passed water 
bill, along with another provision which al- 
lows citizen lawsuits to compel government 
agencies to enforce pollution standards 
against violators. 

In the past, a citizen would have to com- 
pile evidence of personal damage from the 
pollution before he could begin such a suit. 
If these items become law, they could en- 
courage the citizen action Nader talks of— 
and the example could be extended to other 
areas of government regulations, from pre- 
scription drugs to pipelines. 

Nader's business adversaries have listened 
to this talk and it alarms them. It does 
not take much imagination, after all, to 
envision an ultimate world where the govern- 
ment determines product lines and sets the 
quality, guided or controlled by what For- 
tune Magazine called “Consumer Soviets,” 
who make decisions in their own elite 
fashion. Who elected Ralph Nader? 

Nader regards the “consumer czar” talk as 
amusing because, from his viewpoint, that is 
comparable to what America has now, a gov- 
ernment of corporate power which makes 
private decisions ruling everyone’s life with- 
out any mechanism for review or veto by the 
people. 
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The checks and balances on “public citi- 
zens” are infinitely greater, Nader argues, and 
much closer to democratic principles. 

From Nader’s perspective, the growth of 
“citizen power” would simply restore bal- 
ance. Just as the Progressives legitimized the 
concentration of power in the federal govern- 
ment, as a way to counter corporate power, 
Nader nourishes the grand dream of re-vital- 
izing the third leg for that stool, the public. 

Nader's vision of the model society does not 
yet speak in terms of private versus public 
ownership or other structural questions 
which have traditionally dominated political 
dialogue, Instead, he offers a couple of op- 
erating principles which convey his preoc- 
cupation with continuing renewal and his 
conviction that victories are never final and 
complete, that the old business about “eter- 
nal vigilance” is still relevant: 

“The model society is, first of all, where 
any institution which has power over people 
has a built-in insecurity of power. That is, 
any institution, in order to behave responsi- 
bly, has got to feel that it can lose its power. 
Responsible power is insecure power. That’s 
the theme whether it’s for GM or the Pen- 
tagon ... 

“The second is a system that accretes 
power to victims, whoever the victims may 
be. We know the traditional definition of vic- 
tims—poor, minority groups and so on—but 
victims in whatever context. Say a guy is a 
millionaire and he lives in a home and is 
being terribly polluted by a foundry. He’s a 
victim of that pollution ...In a system 
where power accretes to the victims, you 
would not just have rights, which we have 
plenty of, you would have remedies, which 
we have fewer of. And you would have rep- 
resentation, which we have even less of... 

“The third one is that we’ve got to have 
systems in our society that will plan alterna- 
tive futures . . . and allow the displacement 
of existing technologies by superior ones. 
That is absolutely critical because, if that 
isn’t done, we can destroy the world.” 

Nobody has yet figured out a convenient 
label to describe that, but obviously Nader 
is a long way beyond the “consumerism” of 
hot dogs and automobiles. 

“If you can’t get people concerned about 
the hot dogs and the autos that involve their 
daily lives,” Nader said, “you damn well sure 
are not going to get them concerned about 
much else,” 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 6, 1971] 


REGULATION NEEDS AUTHORITY, CITIZEN 
ADVOCATES, NADER Says 


(Excerpts from a tape-recorded interview 
with Ralph Nader.) 

Question: Did you read the piece James Q. 
Wilson had in “The Public Interest?”. . . His 
thesis was essentially that the net result of 
the consumer movement, for all of its good 
intentions, may be that you have extended 
the myth of regulatory government beyond 
its natural death, and that everybody was 
just beginning to understand that somehow 
the government ought to break out of that 
format, when you came along with all of the 
gas pipelines and the rotten meat and so 
forth, and now as a result we have enlivened 
the myth. How do you respond to that? 

Answer: Well, one is, what is the alterna- 
tive? That is—when you've got conflicts in 
the private sector between various groups— 
producers, sellers, buyers and the like—and 
these conflicts or competing needs have to be 
resolved, there seems to be no other role 
that resolves these conflicts except the gov- 
ernmental role. And that governmental role 
is a regulatory role, but it doesn’t have to be 
like the old-time regulatory role—for exam- 
ple, in our ICC report we recommend certain 
deregulation to make other regulatory poli- 
cies more effective. For example, deregulating 
in the rate-approving. 

And secondly, the real good regulation gives 
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private citizens more rights. For instance, if 
you require advertisers to substantiate their 
claims with the FTC and this information is 
published, it will give consumers a greater 
awareness of what’s going on. 

Furthermore, if you have a consumer pro- 
tection agency that gets better procedures 
before other regulatory agencies, then private 
citizens or citizen groups can participate 
more easily without paying through the nose 
or having to wait five years. 

Another thing is antitrust, which is con- 
sidered regulation. What it does also is, at 
the end point, it decentralizes the private 
economy so that competition can work. 

Another thing is, for example, by generat- 
ing a lot of research and development in the 
auto area through the regulatory agency, it 
can help advance the state of the art in the 
industry because the advanced state of the 
art can no longer be covered up or monop- 
olized by the industry. So these are examples. 

The other dimension of regulatory action 
which the traditionalists’ rejection—like Wil- 
son’s—overlooks is that there are very good 
reasons why it hasn't worked doesn't lead to 
the rejection of the principle of regulation 
seen in these various dimensions itself. And 
it’s obvious it hasn't worked because there’s 
only one vector of advocacy working on these 
agencies, and that's special-interest pleading, 
which uses the economic, political and con- 
gressional and all possible systems to bear 
down on the regulators. 

Question; Let me use some of the eram- 
ples of the bill that you were associated with 
on the context of what he is arguing... 
gas pipelines, meat inspection, where your 
own task force makes the argument that 
they’re now using the legislation as a ve- 
hicle perhaps to dismantle the fairly good 
inspection. We could add coal... You've 
already gotten the kind of captive regulatory 
mechanism that you complained about, 
haven't you? 

Answer: Well, regulation needs two 
things ... to work—it needs authority, it 
needs citizenship. And all of these bills just 
gave the agencies authority, which is the 
first step. Now what we need is to fill out 
the second stage, which is this concept of 
building professional citizen advocates with 
broad citizen constituencies around the 
country. 


Now take the ones that you've talked 
about, The natural gas one has done very 
little, It has never had more than a $400,000- 
a-year budget. The meat one has had some 
good advances, 


Question: I don’t remember you ever 
really addressing the distribution of wealth 
directly. Obviously, some of the things you’ve 
talked about affect it indirectly. 

Answer: Yeah, a lot of it does. And the 
whole consumer thing is that. That’s opera- 
tional redistributing wealth. You have more 
for the dollar. And the antitrust breakup is 
part of that too—breaking it down into less 
conglomerated forms of capital. 

Question: Am I right in that you would 
bring the same suspicion to a kind of social- 
ist program that you would to the other? 

Answer: Yeah, in terms of ownership of 
the means of production. Once again that 
is the ultimate in secure power. Everything 
that GM does for consumers proceeds from 
the fear of losing something, and a govern- 
ment agency just doesn’t fear losing some- 
thing... 

Question: You’ve never been in a position 
where you directly advocated the kind of 
service state, social welfare programs. Are 
you... leery of those proposals and how 
they really function? 

Answer: Well, let's put it this way, for the 
short run I don’t believe anybody should be 
in any social straits, hungry or anything. 
What I'm saying is that we should never mis- 
construe short-run services with long-run 
solutions. Because if we do, one of three 
things happens: The short run begins to have 
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its own vested interest finally and fights 
against more basic change, You know, if 
you’ve got soup kitchens, why worry about 
anything more basic, 

Or second, the short run becomes so 
profitable to certain business interests that 
you can't shake it. And it becomes manipu- 
lated completely opposite its goal to help 
the poor or the unfortunate. Like urban 
renewal. 

And the third, and the worst, in many ways 
the worst of all, when the shortrun solution 
corrupts the victims, Because you can have 
hope in any society up to the point of the 
corruption of the victims, 

Question, Take a favorite of recent years 
in Washington as a liberal idea, food stamps, 
does that bother you for those three reasons? 

Answer. It doesn’t bother me as a short 
range, what bothers me is if it substitutes 
for a more basic revision of the whole distri- 
bution system and income system... 

Well, first there’s the distribution of 
wealth, which is even more basic than a 
distribution of income and that’s a hell of 
a complex issue. You want to start with 
land, You'd deal with such things as the 
reconcentration of land ownership by cor- 
porations ... I mean like you try to take the 
consumer into the area of corporate reform, 
oh, it’s a big step. I mean take the consumer 
movement into government reform, proce- 
dures, secrecies, a big step. 

However, the great virtue of it is, is that 
when you do move into those areas, you move 
with a lot of understanding on the part of 
the public, because if the public becomes 
concerned, first about hot dogs and autos, 
then they can become more concerned about 
the companies that produce the hot dogs, 
etc. ... 


[From the National Observer, Dec. 25, 1971] 


RALPH’s PROGENY: Naper Wants To ENLIST 
You IN A CRUSADE To BRING Back INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(By Michael T. Malloy) 


“Who are you, Ralph Nader, and what do 
you want?” Amazing. Here is a man who has 
been in the public eye since 1965. A man 
who the polls say is better known and more 
popular than some Presidential candidates. 
A man whose name may appear a half-dozen 
times in a single issue of your daily news- 
paper. No other man in this country is so 
feared, loved, hated, and yet so mysterious 
that people still feel a need to ask that 
question. 

Here is an answer: Ralph Nader is a 
prophet of a secular religion. What he wants 
is to change the way you think. 

His gospel is individual responsibility. He 
calls it citizenship; others might call it 
ethics. Whatever you call it, the same theme 
runs through his shotgun blasts at govern- 
ment and industry and his innumerable 
speeches to advertising men, lawyers, engi- 
neers, and students, students, and more 
students. 

“The first question they ask is, ‘Why are 
you doing all this?’ ” Nader says, “My answer 
is, ‘Why aren’t you doing it?” 

Crouched over an endless series of lecterns 
like a charcoal-gray crow in his ill-fitting 
1950s suits, Nader relentlessly preaches the 
doctrine that citizens are responsible for the 
actions of their governors, that businessmen 
are responsible for the quality of their prod- 
ucts, that an individual can’t check his con- 
science at the door when he enters the insti- 
tution where he works, 

“He does think the only solution for the 
problems we have is a different concept of 
the citizen’s role,” says Theodore Jacobs, the 
former New York lawyer who is Nader’s chief 
of staff. “Our institutions are so massive 
that unless individuals take greater respon- 
sibility for what goes on in these organiza- 
tions, we're never going to have a responsive 
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and responsible democracy. A lot of what he 
does falls into place then.” 

Nader is best known for the book-length 
exposes that his “raiders” churn out every 
few months on everything from the workings 
of Federal bureaucracy to the faults of auto- 
mobiles. The chief raider certainly wants to 
right all these wrongs that he thinks he sees. 
But the studies are also parables on his doc- 
trine that individual citizens should expose 
and combat the evils around them without 
waiting for government, newspapers, or 
Ralph Nader to do the job. 

“I just think the most important thing to 
be done in this country . . . is to get citizens 
to realize they have got to be citizens,” Nader 
says. He is responsible for at least half a 
dozen pieces of consumer legislation, but his 
main target is the concentration of power in 
corporations, unions, and Government bu- 
reaucracies. So he heads his own list of 
accomplishments with “the minor attempt 
to show that individuals can have impact on 
large organizations. 

“They all try to prove the same thing,” 
he says of the raiders’ studies, “That it can 
be done, and that it should be a continuing 
thing, not just a Lone Ranger study.” 

When the ripples of publicity subside from 
the impact of a Nader report, the less-pub- 
licized work goes on. A Nader report on water 
pollution, Water Wasteland, is now a perma- 
nent project intended to enroll sport and 
commercial fishermen, who have personal 
interests at stake, in antipollution pressure 
groups. Nader's original interest in automo- 
bile design is now institutionalized in the 
permanent Center for Auto Safety, which has 
its own sources of money and no official con- 
nection with the man who inspired it. Nader 
has spun off at least half a dozen other in- 
dependent crusading groups, and a dozen 
more are planned, 

“What you see here is the beginning of 
putting into practice what Ralph's theory is: 
That there has to be a duplication of what 
we are all about,” says chief of staff Jacobs. 
“It’s not enough for Ralph to have 20 or 30 
or 40 people working in Washington. It has 
to be expanded in diverse ways and not as- 
sociated with only one man. Ralph has tried 
his damnedest to de-emphasize his role in 
local groups and have them focus on local 
problems, local people. 

But Nader can’t reduce the length of his 
shadow when his reputation is still the main 
attraction for funds and converts. His cam- 
pus appearances are needed spark plugs for 
the independent Student Public Interest Re- 
search Groups—local miniatures of his Wash- 
ington, D.C., organization—that he is trying 
to inspire in more than a dozen states. His 
speaking fees of up to $3,000 are a major 
source of money for his movement, 

So Nader spends a lot of time on airplanes, 
sustaining himself on peanuts and penny 
candy. One recent segment of his schedule 
called for stops-in Cleveland, North Carolina, 
Montreal, Vermont, and California within 48 
hours. Wherever he goes he is recognized. 
“Great job, Ralph!” they tell him on air- 
planes. 

NO AUTOGRAPHS—ACTION 

Nader ducks his head with an embarrassed 
smile, but he doesn’t like it. “I don’t give 
autographs,” he says, shrugging his shoulders 
in distaste. “It's not as slavish as asking for 
a lock of hair, but I don’t want them to think 
they can vicariously participate by saying, 
‘Great job,’ and going home with my signa- 
ture. I want them to say, ‘What can I do, 
Ralph?’” 

Nader’s brand of secular Protestantism de- 
mands of his hearers: Make your own moral 
decisions about the problems around you; 
don’t let employers and government decide 
for you. “Sit down and make a list of things 
you'd like to do or say for which you would 
get fired,” he advises a group of engineers, 
“Then you’ve got the issues on the table.” 
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The message hits a nerve. Some denounce 
it as a call for disloyal employes to use “Ges- 
tapo” spy tactics against their employers. 
Others cluster around Nader after he speaks, 
pressing their business cards into his hands 
and pleading for an address to which they 
can communicate the institutional sins that 
burden their consciences. 

“He’s training people to take a new view 
of their lives and of the issues they confront, 
to react to them in an active manner and 
not just throw up their hands and say, ‘Who 
can fight City Hall or General Motors?’ ” says 
Alan Rauzin, a 25-year-old law student who 
spent last summer organizing truck drivers 
under Nader’s guidance, and against what he 
says was the hostility of the Teamsters 
Union, into a permanent lobby of truck 
drivers for highway safety. 

So a Nader speech or magazine article is 
usually tougher and more personal than the 
“what's wrong with society” litany his audi- 
ences often expect. 

A Nader speech to college students derides 
“this student age of free think and free do.” 
He demands that they ask themselves, “What 
kind of citizen am I?” 

A Nader article on “Making Congress 
Work” ignores the usual complaints about 
the seniority system and committee assign- 
ments, instead offering eight ways that indi- 
vidual congressmen can get things done 
without hiding behind these excuses. 


FUNDAMENTALIST VALUES 


And a Nader-written introduction to a 
handbook for student activism doesn’t pre- 
scribe any specific political goals. It only 
tells them how to get there: “Character, 
stamina, self-discipline, and consistency of 
behavior . . . conviction, work, intellect, 
values, and a willingness to sacrifice normal 
indulgences.” 

He sounds like a fundamentalist preacher, 
and that’s the point. American reformers 
traditionally talk about revenue-sharing, 
socialism, or some other institutional change 
that requires nothing from the citizen but 
his vote. But Nader argues that, “Political 
change without a change in the citizenry is 
not going to be real change.” He talks ethics 
and personal responsibility, and that’s some- 
thing we only expect to hear in church on 
Sunday morning. 

This is why Nader can speak from one 
end of the country to the other without pro- 
jecting any recognizable political program. 
“I don’t have any specific thing,” he ex- 
plains, “It renders you very inflexible.” 

This is why Nader’s opponents have so 
much difficulty tagging him with any leftist 
“ism.” “We've got to avoid the fallacy that 
if we take power from one basket and put 
it into another, we'll get change,” he tells 
the would-be young Socialists in his college 
audiences, “The French government pro- 
duces the Renault, and municipal power 
plants pollute like hell.” 

This is why Nader’s accusations ring with 
personal hostility and words such as “fraud,” 
“crime,” and “dishonesty.” The standard 
American reformer is supposed to address the 
“issues” and omit personalities. But Ralph 
Nader sees more than abstract issues when 
he looks at unsafe cars or children's fiamma- 
ble nightgowns. He sees sin. 

Nader lives, as well as preaches, this harsh 
devotion to principle. He has trained himself 
to get by on four hours of sleep per night, and 
some nights he doesn't sleep at all. He be- 
lieves that he must drive himself harder than 
his associates to justify the 1 a.m. telephone 
calls and staggering work loads he imposes on 
them. At 37, he has ruled out marriage be- 
eatise he cannot have a family and a crusade 
without neglecting one or the other. 

Principle governs even minor details of his 
life. “I don't believe in credit cards,” he says, 
“because somebody's got to pay that 7 per 
cent, and it’s the consumer.” So Nader in- 
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sists on traveling all over the country with- 
out using airline and telephone credit cards. 
He squints at airline schedules (very near- 
sighted, Nader rarely wears his glasses) and 
pops in and out of phone booths, his pockets 
sagging with change (“I can feed quarters 
into a telephone faster than anyone in the 
world”). 

“Get a four-door,” Nader mutters to a 
traveling companion at a car-rental counter, 
“They're safer.” It’s really true that he won’t 
ride in a Volkswagen, that he doesn’t own a 
car, that he buckles up all the available seat 
belts in any car he does ride in. And he really 
does live in an $80-per-month room, although 
it’s nicer than it sounds because his land- 
lady, who likes him, hasn't raised his rent in 
at least six years. 

Nader can be likeable. In a crowd of ad- 
mirers he is more given to diffidence than to 
bombast. In private he is an engaging com- 
panion, ready to laugh at the ironies of his 
position. But his most striking quality is his 
lack of big-shot pretentiousness, a complete 
absence of social and emotional distance be- 
tween himself and whomever he is talking 
with, This rapport leads even bashful under- 
graduates to call him “Ralph” after two 
minutes of conversation. 

A recent magazine article about his mis- 
sionary efforts was entitled “St. Nader and 
His Evangelists,” but Nader hasn't attended 
a religious service in years. “My work is my 
church,” he says. But he did attend Metho- 
dist church and Sunday school during his 
boyhood in Winsted, Conn, “It rubbed off 
on me in an ethical sense,” he concedes, “but 
nothing like the parents.” 

His parents were socially conscious Leba- 
nese immigrants who ran a restaurant in 
Winsted. “Seven days a week, it never closed,” 
their son recalls, explaining his own 18-hour 
work day. 

“And we didn't just talk about the weath- 
er all the time.” The elder Naders steered 
meal-time conversation toward social injus- 
tice and the individual’s duty to society. 

All three Nader children were pointed ear- 
ly toward professional careers. One of Na- 
der’s sisters is a political scientist; the other 
is an anthropologist. “My father wanted me 
to be a lawyer; to be a lawyer was to fight 
injustice," Nader recalls. “I wanted to be a 
lawyer when I was 4. I used to hang around 
the courtroom, It was right downtown, near 
the restaurant.” 


THE HOLE IN THE DOUGHNUT 


Nader's automobile crusade started at Har- 
vard Law School, in a medical-legal course. 
“I did a paper on car design, arguing that 
liability extended to design,” he says. “I be- 
gan thinking about cars protecting people in 
crashes, like the old ‘dodge-em’ cars.” But 
other issues continued to bubble in Nader's 
mind (he was writing about the plight of 
the American Indian before he was out of 
college), and they still do. 

He has an unerring eye for the hole in the 
doughnut. “They don’t seem to have any 
oxygen on this plane,” he says as he folds 
his six-foot-four frame into a tourist-class 
airline seat. “I'll have to look into that.” As 
the plane lands bumpily, Nader remarks: 
“They took some kind of stabilizer off these 
planes for economy reasons. The pilots were 
complaining about it.” 

Nader first tasted fame after publication 
of his attack on auto design, Unsafe at Any 
Speed, which criticized General Motors’ Cor- 
vair, But he really attracted national atten- 
tion, and bankrolled his crusade, when GM 
hired a private detective to spy on him. That 
led to televised congressional hearings and 
a $425,000 settlement of Nader's invasion-of- 
privacy suit against GM. 

That money is running out. Nader earned 
$100,000 last year from speeches and royal- 
ties, but plowed $175,000 into a staff of 35 
paid employes and a horde of volunteers that 
approaches 200 in the summertime. He re- 
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cently incorporated a fund-raising arm, Pub- 
lic Citizen, Inc., that he hopes will collect 
$1,000,000 per year through newspaper and 
direct-mail solicitation. 

A few of Nader’s key aides earn up to 
$15,000 per year, though most of them start 
at $4,500. Each gets the kind of personal 
responsibility that Nader preaches, They can 
work from 9 to 5 or from noon to midnight, 
as long as they produce. His action arm—the 
Public Interest Research Group—has no over- 
all director for its projects to organize stu- 
dents, retired people, truck drivers, and oth- 
ers into independent, Naderlike groups. When 
Nader and one of his volunteers submitted 
similar articles to the New Republic maga- 
zine, says Managing Editor David Sanford, 
“Nader deferred to the kid.” 

Even the full-blown reports that issue from 
Nader’s research arm—the Center for Study 
of Responsive Law—are prepared with little 
day-to-day guidance from the master. “I 
don't always agree with their recommenda- 
tions,” he says. “I don’t change them: It’s 
their recommendations. My main thing is to 
make sure the argument and the facts are 
well done.” 

Nader can repose this degree of trust in his 
staff because they aren't the wet-behind-the- 
ears college kids that the raiders’ image sug- 
gests. His banking expert is a 62-year-old 
Philadelphia lawyer and registered Republi- 
can on & one-year leave of absence. Nader’s 
controversial report on California land use 
was prepared by a staff that holds more than 
30 university degrees; it included two econ- 
omists, a city planner, a biologist, and a 
clutch of lawyers. Even the students who do 
so much of Nader's legwork are mostly law 
students, and therefore college graduates 
who frequently have served in the armed 
forces or held civilian jobs. 


CRITICISM, BUT NO LAWSUITS 


Nader is editor-in-chief to these investigat- 
ing crews, sending their manuscripts back 


again and again with, ‘“Where’s your source?” 
or “Document this” scrawled in the margins. 
A recent blast at the Volkswagen went 
through five drafts before he accepted it. A 
study of a state consumer-protection agency 
was killed outright this summer because its 
documentation didn't meet Nader’s stand- 
ards. 

The raiders’ reports are almost always con- 
demned as sloppy and inaccurate by the in- 
stitutions they criticize and by some outside 
observers too. But nobody has ever sued for 
libel. Jacobs says nobody has even threat- 
ened to sue. 

Nader, characteristically, says the law 
should make it easier for an aggrieved party 
to bring a libel suit. That’s in keeping with 
his philosophy that individuals should have 
more tools, judicial or otherwise, to chal- 
lenge the bureaucracies that he believes have 
too much power and too little public account- 
ability for the way they use it. 

Almost all Nader proposals contain that 
component. He wants private corporations to 
open their boards of directors to “public in- 
terest” members whose loyalty would be with 
the consumers rather than the company. He 
wants government agencies and private com- 
panies to open their inner workings to public 
view, so that a pesticide regulation or a new 
car design can be debated and influenced 
before being set in concrete. He wants laws 
to protect the jobs of employes who expose 
errors of their employers. “A corporation 
cannot afford to be a villain,” Nader says, 
and in a Nader-designed world the first hint 
of villainy would be publicly known, and a 
host of Naderlike organizations would be 
ready to pounce on it. 

Such proposals offer no pat solutions to 
problems; at best they can only make it 
easier for citizens to cope with new problems 
that arise. And that’s what Ralph Nader is 
all about: He believes it is more important 
to alert and arm citizens against their in- 
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stitutions than just to shuffle the institu- 
tions around. 

“Some young people think you can pick 
this system up and replace it,’ Nader says. 
“But institutions are things in flux; they 
can be abusive at times, they can be pretty 
good at times, depending on who inputs. 
And then you're back to politics, power, vot- 
ing power. The question is whether there is 
going to be sufficient pressure and organiza- 
tion from the people.” 


[From the National Observer, Dec. 25, 1971] 
Mr. NADER’S CONSUMER EMPIRE 


Ralph Nader's consumerist empire is built 
on four organizations that he directly and 
officially controls: the Center for Study of 
Responsive Law, the Public Interest Research 
Group, the Corporate Accountability Re- 
search Group, and Public Citizen Inc, 

They have spun off other organizations 
that he hopes will eventually become inde- 
pendent: The Fishermen's Clean Water Ac- 
tion Project, the Retired Professionals 
Action Group, the Health Research Group, 
the Ohio Public Interest Group, and the 
Connecticut Public Interest Group. 

Some spin-offs have become officially in- 
dependent but still look to Nader for guid- 
ance: the Center for Auto Safety, the Avia- 
tion Consumer Action Project, the Center for 
Concerned Engineering, Professionals for 
Auto Safety, and the Professional Drivers 
Advisory Council. 

Other spin-offs are independent in fact as 
well as name: the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest. Consumer Action for Im- 
proved Food and Drugs, the Oregon Student 
Public Interest Research Group, and the 
Minnesota Student Public Interest Research 
Group. 

Also planned are a group to work with the 
problems of blue-collar workers and Student 
Public Interest Research Groups, in Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, New Jersey, South Carolina, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Hawaii, New York, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia. 


SHAME IN GREECE 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the military government in 
Greece continues, encouraged by the 
Nixon administration’s open approval 
and support. Freedom loving Americans 
are ashamed with our tawdry relation- 
ship with this totalitarian regime. 

The following article from the Feb- 
ruary 6, 1972, New York Times describes 
accurately how U.S. support bolsters the 
Greek junta: 

MANY GREEKS VIEW UNITED STATES AS BARRIER 
TO DEMOCRACY 
(By Henry Kamm) 

ATHENS.—After nearly five years of authori- 
tarian rule by the junta, many Greeks rank 
the United States, alongside Premier George 
Papadopoulos as a principal barrier to the 
restoration of democracy. 

This view emerged as a consensus of scores 
of interviews in the course of an 18-day visit, 
including trips to two provincial centers. 

While persons formerly active in public ex- 
pressed their disillution with America most 
explicitly, conversations with people in all 
walks of life disclosed a high degree of iden- 
tity of views between the former leaders of 
Greek political life and ordinary citizens. 
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Politicians were less fearful, however, about 
allowing their opinions to be quoted. 

The conversations covered the spectrum of 
political leaders, from Panayotis Canello- 
poulos, the conservative Premier whom Mr. 
Papadopoulos overthrew, to Ilias Iliou, leader 
of the legal substitute of the Communist 
party, outlawed since the Greek civil war. 
(All party activities are outlawed now.) 
Among those interviewsd were left-wing acti- 
vists, right-wing generals cashiered by the 
junta, intellectuals of many political persua- 
sions, former and present officials and urban 
workers. 

While conversations did not include peas- 
ants because most do not feel free to talk 
politics with strangers, people in regular 
touch with rural areas asserted that the same 
views on the Government and the United 
States prevailed there. 

In the most extreme—and most commonly 
held—form, the view is that the United States 
sponsored the military coup d'etat of April 
21, 1967, or had advance knowledge, but failed 
to warn the Canellopoulos Government. 

“I don’t believe the United States was re- 
sponsible for the coup,” said Mr. Canellopou- 
los, “but 99 per cent of Greeks do.” 

However, the former Premier, who rep- 
resents the most moderate attitude toward 
the United States, shares the view that 
American policy is determined primarily by 
military considerations and that the Ameri- 
cans will therefore give their friendship to 
any government in Greece that lives up to 
arrangements allowing them ample military 
facilities. 

The current negotiations for the granting 
of “home port” facilities to the Sixth Fleet, 
which would allow thousands of dependents 
of sailors to take up residence in Greece, wor- 
ries and angers many Greeks. They see such & 
move as another sign of friendly recognition 
conferred upon the junta to satisfy American 
military desires at the expense of the political 
wishes of most Greeks. 


STRATEGIC VALUE SEEN 


The talks are adding fuel to the widely 
voiced complaint that the United States con- 
siders Greece essentially as a piece of real 
estate of strategic value in the event of a re- 
newed outbreak of fighting in the Middle 
East. 

John Zigdis, a political moderate and 
highly respected former Cabinet minister, 
was interviewed in a hospital the day after 
his temporary release because of illness from 
the four-and-a-half-year prison term he is 
serving for having expressed opposition views. 
“I hope the American Government will soon 
understand that it is more important to have 
the traditional friendship of the Greek peo- 
ple than only the free use of Greek territory,” 
he said. 

The official United States position, as ex- 
pressed here, lends weight to the argument: 
“The national security of the United States 
has top priority here and will continue to 
have.” 

The friendship for the United States, 
which in the past was almost palpable in 
this hospitable country, appears to have 
eroded astonishingly. In the consensus of 
Greek and diplomatic observers, including 
Americans, this is the result of a view ex- 
pressed by the strongly pro-American former 
Foreign Minister, Evangelos Averoff-Tossizza. 

“In the minds of the Greeks, the regime is 
American, created by the Americans and sup- 
ported by the Americans,” he said. “Every- 
body tells me that the Americans have only 
to lift a finger to bring them down.” 

MINISTER NOTES A CHANGE 

However, the former Minister, who, while 
hostile to the Papadopoulos Government, has 
been the leading proponent of a widely un- 
popular policy of remaining in touch with its 
representatives, said he did not believe that 
the United States could do much to topple 
the junta. In the days of democracy, he ex- 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


plained, the United States could perhaps have 
one Greek government replaced by another, 
but he said he doubted that it could do so to 
what he called a “police regime.” 

He said that the United States had con- 
tributed through what he called “stupid 
errors” to create the impression that it not 
only accepted the coup for American national 
reasons but also actually supported Mr. Papa- 
dopoulous and that it believed his occasional 
assertions early in his regime that he planned 
to return representative government to 
Greece. 

Among the errors charged by Mr. Averoff 
was the coupling in 1970 of the full resump- 
tion of military aid, reduced after the coup, 
with an assertion that It was being resumed 
because progress toward democracy was being 
made. 

“They should have coupled it with a state- 
ment that America hoped it would lead to 
such progress,” the former Minister said. 

Mr. Averoff differs from sterner critics of 
the United States in not favoring an im- 
mediate halt in military aid. But he agrees 
with the generally held opinion that such 
signs of American esteem as the visit by Vice 
President Agnew last autumn and earlier 
visits by Secretary of Defense Melyin R. Laird 
and the Secretary of Commerce, Maurice L. 
Stans, were unnecessary gestures used by the 
junta to bolster their standing in Greece and 
abroad. 

GIVING THE GREEN LIGHT 


“Agnew was the first important Western 
personality to come here since the coup,” 
Mr. Averof said. “He will give the green light 
to many others.” 

Many former close friends of the United 
States are more hurt and disappointed than 
Mr. Averoff, who described himself as a man 
“without illusions.” 

On this subject, as well as on many others, 
differenecs that formerly divided not only 
the principal parties, the liberal Center 
Union and the conservative National Radical 
Union, but also groups within each party 
have faded in the face of common opposition 
to the junta. 

Among those who have drastically revised 
their views of America is Michael Papacon- 
stantinou, a former Deputy Defense Minister 
and Center Union deputy. He felt so strongly 
that Greece needed to remain close to the 
United States, even after the coup, that he 
used his time in prison, where the junta 
had put him with many other elected poli- 
ticians, to draft two books about the United 
States. He completed them after his release 
and both were published but his disappoint- 
ment has grown so deep that he has with- 
drawn them. 


A SADDENED GENERAL 


On the other side of the political fence, 
a former general of conservative and strongly 
royalist tendencies returned from exile last 
year saddened to learn that in his absence his 
wife had received tokens of continuing 
friendship only from the European officers 
with whom he had served in the Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The Americans, with 
whom he had also formed many friendships, 
had not been heard from, he said. 

“I should not be surprised,” the general 
said bitterly, “The mother of the junta is the 
Pentagon, the C.I.A. and the American arms 
manufacturers.” 

Bitterness at the United States is reflected 
in the attitude of Greeks who once had ex- 
tensive relations with the American Em- 
bassy and social relations with its members. 
Individual accounts can be summarized in 
an accusation that in the first years after 
the coup the United States Embassy ostra- 
cized those who had been its friends. Since 
then, according to the accounts, American of- 
ficials have sought to renew old friendships— 
often to find that the Greeks were unwilling. 

The embassy has also been embarrassed by 
a practice, began in 1969, of having children 
from the American community school sing 
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Christmas carols for Premier Papadopoulos. 
The minor event is treated by state televi- 
sion and the pro-Government press with 
elaborate attention, enraging opponents of 
the junta. 

Embassy officials tell inquiring newsmen 
that the idea originated with a Greek on the 
faculty at the grade school at the Athens air 
base and that the embassy had no control 
over the school. However, the teacher, Miss 
Freddi Kalogerxkis, interviewed by telephone, 
said she was “100 per cent American,” from 
Chicago. She expressed admiration for the 
junta’s achievements. Her pupils are Amer- 
ican airmen’s children whose school fees are 
paid by the Defense Department. 

GREEKS BITTER ABOUT ISSUE 

The caroling controversy, dismissed as in- 
significant by American officials, was brought 
up with bitterness by most of the Greeks 
interviewed, from former Cabinet ministers 
to workers. 

The deposed politicians, represented by 
Mr. Canellopoulos, George Mavros, leader of 
the Center Union, and Demetrios Papaspy- 
rou, president of the last parliament, said 
that after a long period of ostracism, the 
American Embassy, led by Ambassador Henry 
J. Tasca, resumed social relations with them 
in the middle of last year. 

There is a feeling among Greeks and dip- 
lomats that after an address by Mr. Papa- 
dopoulous in December, 1970, ruling out im- 
provements in the political situation during 
1971, and after Congressional staff reports 
critical of the embassy, an American decision 
was made to nuture once more relationships 
with deposed politicians. 

The rising esteem for the opposition was 
underlined for a caller on Mr. Tasca re- 
cently. The Ambassador was seated before a 
low table with two books conspicuously dis- 
played. One was a historical work by Mr. 
Cannellopoulos, published last year in Brit- 
ain; the other was “The Truth About 
Greece,” an opposition work published in 
Switzerland. 

A page had been marked with a paper 
clip, and the visitor's attention was drawn to 
what it said about the failure of the Greeks 
to stage effective resistance to the dictator- 
ship. The present official American view here, 
in reply to accusations that the United 
States backs the regime, is that the nine 
million Greeks themselves are not resisting 
and will get back their democracy only when 
they want it badly enough. 


RESISTANCE IS WEAK 


The Greeks interviewed conceded that the 
junta faced no effective resistance. On about 
60 occasions small explosive devices have 
been set off in protest and a variety of clan- 
destine newspapers and handbills are circu- 
lated. More than 400 dissidents remain im- 
prisoned. 

Greeks, from Communists to royalists, de- 
scribed the opposition as passive, limiting 
itself largely to withholding support from 
the Government. A diplomat noted that the 
most effective opposition of which he was 
aware was the absence of the best qualified 
younger men in important technical and 
economic positions, 

The most disillusioned Greeks ascribed the 
lack of resistance to apathy. Others said that 
political apathy was the result of political 
terror. “I have to tell you that torture is a 
fact,” said Mr. Canellopoulos. 

The extreme left is no more active in re- 
sistance than royalists or liberals. The Com- 
munists are split and demoralized. 

Pros-Moscow Communists have lost much 
of their following because of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s “normal” relationship with the Papa- 
dopoulos Government. Soviet officials here 
have tried to explain Moscow’s attitude to 
leaders of the left by stressing the hope that 
Mr. Papadopoulos might eventually become 
“neutralist” along the lines of the late Egyp- 
tian President, Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
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Political activity remains outlawed and de- 
posed politicians are under close surveillance. 
Black, unmarked cars are parked in front of 
the homes of Mr. Canellopoulos, Mr. Mayros, 
Mr. Papasyprou and others, They usually 
contain three plainclotehsmen who display 
an ostentatious interest in callers. 

Students reported that the universities, 
considered likely resistance centers, were 
heavily infiltrated by young people in the pay 
of the security services. A belief frequently 
expressed in university circles is that every- 
thing that is said is overheard by informers. 

Education Minister Gerasimos Fragatos 
denied in an interview that there were in- 
formers on the campuses. He said that the 
Government commissioners, usually retired 
officers, installed in each university since the 
coup were often very popular among the 
students. 
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Labor unions have been stripped of their 
elected leaders since the coup and are gen- 
erally considered to have ceased to be & 
political force. 


RESTRICTIONS ON PRESS 


The press, while freed from censorship, 
continues to operate under martial-law con- 
ditions, with publishers and editors subject 
to severe penalties. Anti-Government news- 
papers have come under heavy economic 
pressure, through both taxation and the 
withholding of Government advertising and 
advertising from business concerns with rich 
Government contracts. 

All political leaders interviewed empha- 
sized that they did not want direct United 
States interference. But many people who 
suspect the Central Intelligence Agency of 
havirg arranged Mr. Papadopoulos’s acces- 
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sion to power said they wanted it to depose 
him. 


The consensus among political figures was 
that as long as the regime could keep alive 
the impression that it enjoyed American sup- 
port, opposition political activity would be 
inhibited by the feeling that the forces 
against the dissidents were too strong to be 
tackled, 

No one interviewed believed that Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos would call general elections. 

In the absence of indications that Mr, 
Papadopoulos plans to restore democracy, 
many Greeks look to their allies to use their 
influence in their behalf. They believe that 
the United States wields more influence than 
the other members of the Atlantic alliance. 

“The United States must stop all moral 
support of this regime,” Mr. Canellopoulos 
said. “From then on the task—and it is our 
task—will be made much easier.” 


SENATE—Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, who has made and 
preserved us a nation, we thank Thee 
for the hallowed memories which cluster 
about the commemorations of this week. 
We thank Thee for the life and labor of 
the Great Emancipator, for the Union 
which has been preserved, for the eleva- 
tion of free men under Thy rulership, 
for equal justice under law, for the wider 
opportunities for life’s fulfillment opened 
to men and women of every race and re- 
ligion, and for the measure of brother- 
hood achieved in this good land. 

May the mantle of Abraham Lincoln 
cover our efforts in this age, that we may 
be kind as he was kind, magnanimous as 
he was magnanimous, firm as he was 
firm. Inspired by his memory, may we go 
to our duties uplifted and strengthened. 

In the name of Him who came to set 
men free. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 8, 1972. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. ROBERT O. 
Byrp, a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, to perform the duties of the Chair 
during my absence. 

ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 


ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bill and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt 
potatoes for processing from marketing or- 
ders; and 

S.J. Res. 196. A joint resolution extending 
the date for transmission to the Congress of 
the report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 748) to authorize payment 
and appropriation of the second and 
third installments of the U.S. contribu- 
tions to the Fund for Special Operations 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. PATMAN, 
Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. WIDNALL, 
Mr. JouHnson of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. 
WILLIAM STANTON, and Mr. Brown of 
Michigan were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 749) to authorize U.S. con- 
tributions to the Special Funds of the 
Asian Development Bank, disagreed to 
by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Patman, Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. J. WILLIAM STANTON, 
and Mr. Brown of Michigan were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 2010) to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Parman, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mrs, SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ASH- 
LEY, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. 
Jounson of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. WILLIAM 
STANTON, and Mr. Brown of Michigan 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, February 7, 1972, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
TO BE A CANDIDATE FOR RE- 
ELECTION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on July 15, 
1964, it was my privilege to nominate at 
the Republican National Convention in 
San Francisco a person whom I con- 
sidered fully qualified to be President of 
the United States. 

That person was Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, of Maine. 

Although she did not receive the nom- 
ination, she did receive the finest ovation 
I have ever seen given a candidate at a 
national convention. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
nominating speech which I gave at that 
time be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Mr, AIKEN 

Mr. Chairman and Delegates: I intend to 
nominate for President one of the most ca- 
pable persons I have ever known and one 
with whom I have been associated in public 
service for 24 years. 

I don’t like to start a nominating speech 
with a confession, but the circumstances are 
compelling. 

In introducing my candidate, I find myself 
in a most peculiar position; I am severely re- 
stricted in what I can offer for your support. 

I can’t promise you a cabinet job, an am- 
bassador’s appointment—or even a shot at 
a nice government contract. 

I can’t even offer you cigars or chewing 


For & while, it looked real promising. I 
thought I could at least invite you all out 
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for coffee because I knew my candidate was 
having checks and $10.00 bills and $1.00 bills 
and pennies sent her from most every State 
in the Union. Pennies came from school chil- 
dren—and dollars from low income people 
who couldn’t afford it. Then there were some 
beautiful checks in three and four figures 
from real important business people. 

The outlook looked as rosy as a Pacific 
sunset. 

You and I were going to have a wonderful 
time here in San Francisco. 

Then do you know what happened? 

Do you know what my candidate pulled on 
me? 

She took every big check—every little 
check—every $10.00 bill—every $1.00 bill and 
every penny and sent them straight back to 
where they came from. My candidate wants 
the nomination solely on her record and her 
qualifications for the job. And that’s why 
I can’t offer you any candy or cigars or 
chewing gum or even ask you all out for a 
cup of coffee, 

The only thing in the world left for me to 
offer you for your support is the best managed 
government the United States ever had—a 
government headed by the best qualified per- 
son you ever voted for. 

Before setting forth the qualifications of 
the candidate I shall shortly present to you, 
let it be distinctly understood that I am 
concerned solely with the nomination of one 
who is best qualified for the job and who 
can bring victory to our Party in November. 

I am not making this nomination for the 
purpose of embarrassing any other candi- 
date 


I intend to support the nominees of this 
Convention next November. 

What do we have a President for? 

Certainly not to do just those things which 
you and I as individuals would like to have 
done. 

Certainly not to run this country exactly as 
he or she would like to run it. 

If that is the way we feel, we should 
promptly scrap our Constitution and become 
a monarchy. 

Until we reach that state of political de- 
pravity, however, the President of the United 
States will be required to perform the duties 
of the office as set forth by our Constitution 
and to administer laws and carry out pro- 
grams as laid down by the Congress. 

In carrying out programs and administering 
laws as determined by the Congress, the 
President will necessarily use the great powers 
which originally were vested in the Con- 
gress but which have long since been dele- 
gated to the Executive Branch. 

There are some Republicans who still in- 
sist that Congress rescind these delegations 
of authority. 

Let us not kid ourselves, however. The 
next President, whether Republican or 
Democrat, and regardless of race, creed, color 
or sex, is not going to recommend that Con- 
gress rescind the powers that have been 
delegated to the White House over the past 
century. 

In view of this situation, it is far more im- 
portant to elect a person of integrity and 
ability to the Presidency—one who owes 
allegiance to no special interests—either 
domestic or foreign—one who will con- 
scientiously perform the duties of the office 
as prescribed by the Constitution—than it 
is to elect one on the premise that he or 
she may agree with our particular view- 
points. 

I have definite ideas as to the qualifica- 
tions our candidate for President should 
have. I say unequivocally that the candidate 
I will propose most nearly meets that cri- 
teria. 

1. A President should have integrity. 
Whether dealing with foreign nations or 
the folks at home, integrity is a priceless as- 
set. My candidate stands ace-high in this 


respect. 
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2. A President should have ability. Good 
intentions alone are not enough. We don’t 
want the floors of the White House paved 
with good intentions. 

If my candidate does not have ability, 
then the 44 universities and colleges that 
have awarded her degrees based solely on 
merit have been wrong. 

3. A President should have had wide ex- 
perience in government. 

Well, if 24 years’ experience on the rough- 
est-toughest Committees of the Congress— 
Defense, Space, Appropriations, Government 
Operations and Rules don’t qualify my can- 
didate then the other candidate whose 
names are being submitted to you cannot 
possibly be qualified for none of them can 
approach her record. 

4. A President should have courage—cour- 
age to stand for the right when it may not be 
popular to do so—courage to stand for 
decency in the conduct of public affairs— 
courage to stand alone if necessary against 
formidable odds. 

Does my candidate have this kind of cour- 
age? 

I can refer you to several high ranking of- 
ficers of the United States Armed Forces 
who have learned from experience that she 
is ably qualified in this respect. 

As a sincere testimonial to her courage 
the Reserve Officers Association has recently 
designated her as “Minute Man of the Year”— 
the first time that this great honor has ever 
been conferred upon a person of her sex. 

5. A President should have common sense, 

My candidate stands par-excellence in this 
respect. 

Time and again I have watched her keep 
her head “when all about her were losing 
theirs” and blaming it on everyone but them- 
selves, 

She wants to get things done that ought 
to be done—and she wants them done right. 

She does not panic when things don’t go 
to suit her. She just keeps on headed for her 
goal—which at this moment is the Republi- 
can nomination for the Presidency. 

We need a candidate that does not panic 
in a crisis, not even a campaign crisis. 

Nor should we support a candidate just be- 
cause we are partial to any particular indus- 
try either at home or abroad. We don't want 
an industry in the White House. We want a 
living, capable, conscientious human being. 

We want to nominate and elect a President 
who will promote the interests of our Nation 
both at home and abroad with impartial con- 
sideration for all. 

We want a candidate who enjoys the con- 
fidence of people in all walks of life. 

The one I shall nominate has demonstrated 
time and again that she “can walk with Kings 
nor lose the common touch”, 

She never forgets her own people and the 
glare of glory has never turned her head. 

The record majorities which the people of 
her home State have given her with each 
passing election are eloquent testimony to 
this trait of her character. 

Her conduct during this campaign has 
been rather unusual. She has not neglected 
her work in the Senate to chase down dele- 
gates to this Convention. The job she was 
elected to do has come first. 

Running solely on her record and her quali- 
fications for the office, she has spent no 
money for advertising—has hired no paid 
workers—has made no promises—and_ will 
have nothing to do with the wheeling and 
dealing—the trading and raiding practices 
which I understand have sometimes been 
used in political campaigns. 

I now aks you two questions: 

Do you want the United States to have 
good government? If you do—then vote for 
the candidate best qualified to give good 
government. 

Do you want to win the November elec- 
tion? If you do—then vote for the candidate 
who enjoys the confidence and respect of all 
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people and who can get the votes necessary 
to win. 

I am now proud to nominate that candi- 
date—The Senior Senator from the Great 
Republican State of Maine, Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith. 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, it may have 
been fortunate for this Senate that Sen- 
ator Smirx did not receive the nomina- 
tion or become President because, during 
the past 8 years Congress has continued 
to be the beneficiary of her sound judg- 
ment and advice, 

I was delighted when she announced 
yesterday that she would be a candidate 
for reelection from the State of Maine. 

Not only does that mean that the 
State of Maine but the Nation as well 
will have the benefit of her services in 
the future, services enhanced by experi- 
ence, commonsense and integrity. 

No one in this body has a greater 
knowledge of our national needs than 
gu esteemed colleague, MARGARET CHASE 

MITH, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there will 
now be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


‘NOTICE ON CONSIDERATION OF 
WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate—and I 
wish attachés on both sides would con- 
tact each Senator individually—it is the 
intention of the leadership to bring up 
the bill reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare having to do 
with the west coast dock strike at some 
time between 4 and 5 o'clock this after- 
noon. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Byrp of West Virginia) laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
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munication and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 
PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 

A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, proposals for 18 additions to the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON VIETNAMESE SUPPORT COSTS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
confidential report on Vietnamese Support 
Costs (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
setting forth the financial condition and 
operating results of working capital funds 
(with accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON MILITARY PERSONNEL POLICY 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on military personnel policy, for 
fiscal year 1971 (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF 1971 QUADRENNIAL REVIEW OF 

MILITARY COMPENSATION 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an errata sheet for inclusion in the 
report of the 1971 Quadrennial Review of 
Military Compensation (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS OF ROTC FLIGHT 
INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps flight 
instruction program, for fiscal year 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON EXEMPLARY REHABILITATION 
CERTIFICATES 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on exemplary re- 
habilitation certificates, for calendar year 
1971; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
DELAY OF REPORT REQUIRED UNDER DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1971 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, informing the Senate that there has 
been an unavoidable delay in submitting the 
report required under the Defense Procure- 
ment Authorization Act of 1971; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON FLAMMABLE FABRICS 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on flammable fabrics, for 
fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Commerce. F 
HEARINGS ON AMENDMENT OF FLAMMABILITY 
STANDARD 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce submitting a copy of a press re- 
lease and petitions for amendment of the 
flammability standard of children’s sleep- 
wear (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
REPORT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARMORY 
Boarp 
A letter from the Chairman of the District 
of Columbia Armory Board transmitting, 
pursuant to law, its financial statement and 
annual report (with accompanying papers); 
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to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

bia. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORTS ISSUED 
OR RELEASED 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of the reports issued or released 
by the General Accounting Office, for the 
month of January, 1972 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

REPORT ON DISPOSALS OF FOREIGN EXCESS 

PROPERTY 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on disposals of foreign excess property, 
for fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Two Ways the Food 
and Nutrition Service Could Reduce Costs of 
Donating Commodities,” Department of 
Agriculture, dated February 4, 1972 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Continuing Problems 
in Paying State Claims for Administrative 
Expenses of Public Assistance Programs,” So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated 
February 7, 1972 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “Demonstration 
Grant Program Has Limited Impact on Na- 
tional Solid Waste Disposal Problem,” En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1972 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “Economies Avail- 
able by Better Selection of Office Copiers by 
Federal Agencies,” General Services Admin- 
istration, dated February 3, 1972 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A report of the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “The Effects of Federal 
Expenditures on the Economy of Johnson 
County, Ky.” (with accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
RELATING TO ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE THE Na- 
TIONAL DOMAIN 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on ac- 
tivities outside the national domain, for 
the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1971; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PROPOSED ACQUISITION OF BIG CYPRESS NA- 
TIONAL FRESH WATER RESERVE, FLA. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the acquisition of the 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve 
in the State of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL METAL 
AND NONMETALLIC MINE SAFETY ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
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administration of the Federal Metal anc 
Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act, for the year 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Economic Development Administration, 
for fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF THE UPPER Great LAKES 
REGIONAL COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Upper 
Great Lakes Regional Commission trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, its report for the 
period July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971 (with 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


POSTPONEMENT OF SUBMISSION OF REPORTS 
ON THE ECONOMICS OF CLEAN AIR 


A letter from the Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, reporting, for the 
information of the Senate, that reports on 
the Economics of Clean Air, required by law 
to be made by January 10, have necessarily 
been postponed; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORT OF NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Federal and State Co- 
chairmen, New England Regional Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, & report of that Commission, 
for fiscal year 1971 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the Veterans’ Administration, for fis- 
cal year 1971 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DIRECT 

Loans 

A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to forgo making direct loans where 
a lender will make a guaranteed loan at a rea- 
sonable discount (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Harold C. Crotty, of Michigan, to be a 
Member of the National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science; and 

John A. Penello, of Maryland, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPONG (for Mr. Jackson) (for 
himself, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. CHILES, and 
Mr. Gurney) (by request) : 

S. 3139. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of the Big Cypress National Fresh Water Re- 
serve in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes, Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and InSular Affairs. 
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By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. GUR- 
NEY, Mr. Percy, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. 
ROTH) : 

S. 3140. A bill to improve the financial 
management of Federal assistance programs 
to facilitate the consolidation of such pro- 
grams; to provide temporary authority to ex- 
pedite the processing of project applications 
drawing upon more than one Federal assist- 
ance program; to strengthen further con- 
gressional review of Federal grants-in-aid; 
and to extend and amend the law relating to 
intergovernmental cooperation. Referred to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr, MUSKIE (for himself and Mr. 
GURNEY): 

S. 3141. A bill to amend the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act of 1970 to provide for 
the employment of younger citizens of States 
and local governments as a means of increas- 
ing administrative, technical, and profes- 
sional skills available to local and State gov- 
ernments, thereby strengthening the Federal 
system. Referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MUSKIE 
Javirs, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
ScCHWEIKER) : 

S. 3142. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to furnish assistance for the resettle- 
ment of Soviet Jewish refugees in Israel. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 3143. A bill to exclude service performed 
by certain nonresident alien circus per- 
formers from covered employment under the 
Social Security Act. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3144. A bill to designate certain lands in 
Bosque del Apache National Wildlife Refuge. 
Socorro County, N. Mex., as wilderness. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request) : 

S. 3145. A bill to amend to Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to provide 
that under certain circumstances exclusive 
territorial arrangements shall not be deemed 
unlawful. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3146. A bill to amend chapters 31, 34, 
and 35 of title 38, United States Code, to in- 
crease the rates of vocational rehabilitation, 
educational assistance, and special training 
allowances paid to eligible veterans and per- 
sons; to provide for advance educational as- 
sistance payments to certain veterans; to 
make improvements in the educational as- 
sistance programs; and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 


(for himself, Mr. 
and Mr. 


By Mr. GRAVEL: 

S. 3147. A bill for the relief of Brian B. 
Brinkley. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3148. A bill to improve the quality of 
juvenile justice in the United States and to 
provide a comprehensive, coordinated ap- 
proach to the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and when 
reported, by unanimous consent, to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 3149. A bill for the relief of Julita Fun- 
tanilla and her children, Wilhelmina Funta- 
nilla, Sylvia Funtanilla, and Josephine Fun- 
tanilla. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

8.J. Res. 197. An original joint resolution 
to provide a procedure for settlement of the 
dispute on the Pacific coast between certain 
shippers and associated employers and cer- 
tain employees. Considered and passed. 
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By Mr. BAYH: 

S.J. Res. 198. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week of March 20-26, 1972, 
as “American Football and Basketball 
Coaches Week.” Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPONG (for Mr. JACKSON) 
(for himself, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
CHILES, and Mr. GURNEY) (by 
request) : 

S. 3139. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of the Big Cypress National Fresh 
Water Reserve in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), I introduce a bill and ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by Senator Jackson and a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. President, I introduce by request a bill 
submitted by the Secretary of the Interior 
to authorize the acquisition of the Big Cy- 
press National Fresh Water Reserve in the 
State of Florida and for other purposes. I 
have been joined in the introduction of this 
departmental bill by the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs (Mr. Allott) and both Senators 
from the State of Florida (Mr. Gurney and 
Mr. Chiles). 

Mr. President, iast August the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida and I introduced S. 2465, 
to establish the Everglades-Big Cypress Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of Flor- 
ida. I conducted a hearing on this legisla- 
tion on November 30, 1971, in Miami, Flor- 
ida. One week before that hearing on No- 
vember 23, I was most pleased to learn that 
the President announced his support of the 
concept to preserve this important area 
which has such a direct relationship to the 
well-being of the Everglades National Park. 
The bill I am introducing today by request 
is the Administration bill, I am pleased that 
progress is being made toward the eventual 
protection of this highly valuable ecological 
area. There may be differences of degree on 
just how to protect the area, but the im- 
portant point to remember is that there 
appears to be a consensus on the need to 
move forward before it is too late. Now that 
the Administration has presented its bill, I 
will shortly announce a date for the re- 
sumption of the hearing on this proposal. 

The field hearings to which I referred ear- 
lier should be available for distribution with- 
in the next two weeks. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1972. 

Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a bill “To authorize the acquisition of the 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve in 
the State of Florida, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

Evidencing a deep concern and under- 
standing of the conservation problems in- 
volved in protecting the Big Cypress area of 
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south Florida, President Nixon on November 
23, 1971 stated: 

“About 35 miles west of Miami lies the 
Big Cypress Swamp, a unique ecological pre- 
serve of paramount importance to the future 
of Southern Florida. In order to protect Big 
Cypress Swamp from private development 
that would destroy it, and to insure its sur- 
vival for future generations, it is now essen- 
tial for the Federal Government to acquire 
this unique and vital watershed. I will there- 
fore propose legislation to acquire the re- 
quisite legal interest in 547,000 acres of the 
swamp.” 

The enclosed draft bill would authorize 
the implementation of plans announced by 
President Nixon on November 23, 1971. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire by donation, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, trans- 
fer from any other Federal agency, or ex- 
change, lands, waters, and interests therein 
within an area depicted on a map of file with 
the National Park Service of this Depart- 
ment. The area to be acquired, consisting of 
not to exceed 547,000 acres of private land 
and approximately 37,000 acres of publicly 
owned land, shall be known as the Big Cy- 
press National Fresh Water Reserve. 

The reserve shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with 
the laws applicable to the National Park 
System. However, the bill authorizes the 
Secretary to enter into an agreement with 
the State of Florida or an appropriate po- 
litical subdivision thereof, pursuant to which 
the State or local political subdivision may 
manage and administer the lands acquired 
for the reserve for the purpose of protecting 
the unique natural environment of the Big 
Cypress area. Any such agreement shall con- 
tain provisions to limit or control such uses 
as motorized access, exploration for an ex- 
traction of oil, gas, and other minerals, graz- 
ing, draining or constructing works to alter 
the natural water courses, agriculture, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping, and new con- 
struction of any kind. The bill directs the 
Secretary to permit hunting, fishing, and 
trapping within the reserve in accordance 
with applicable State and Federal laws. 

Section 5 of the bill authorizes the appro- 
priation of such sums as may be necessary, 
but not to exceed $156 million for the acqui- 
sition of lands and interests therein, We an- 
ticipate the use of proceeds from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund to acquire 
such private property over a 10-year period, 
with an expenditure of $15.6 million in each 
of the first 5 years following enactment, and 
the balance of $78.0 million to be spent dur- 
ing the next 5 years. 

Everglades National Park, authorized in 
1934, represents one of the most unique eco- 
systems in the world. The biological values 
of the park, which include habitat for the 
continued existence of several endangered 
species, depend on fresh water supplies. In 
1971, an estimated 1,420,000 people will visit 
Everglades National Park. 

In the past, the eastern half of the park 
was threatened due to development along the 
Shark River drainage, and by development 
and draining of the Northern wetlands which 
lie east and south of Lake Okeechobee. This 
threat has been offset by guarantees of water 
flow by the Corps of Engineers and the State 
of Florida. There is now a working arrange- 
ment with the Corps and the State which 
furnishes an optimum water supply to the 
eastern side of the park. All of the remainder 
of the park, considerably more than half of 
the 1,400,533 acres within the authorized 
boundaries, is dependent upon the Big Cy- 
press for its supply of fresh water. 

To describe the resources of the Big Cypress 
and its basis in the South Florida ecosystem, 
is to answer the question of why it should be 
protected. 

Aside from its manifold benefits as one of 
the vital underpinnings of the ecosystems 
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which provide critically important esthetic 
and economic benefits for much of the south- 
ern Florida Gulf Coast, Big Cypress is a 
highly significant resource in itself. The 
larger ecosystem of which it is a part is the 
Nation's only significant subtropical marsh 
community complex. 

The Big Cypress is an intricate mosaic of 
marsh and lowland forest types—a wilderness 
of sloughs, tree islands (or hammocks), and 
bay and cypress heads. Cypress dominates, 
and gives the area its name. 

A vital factor in the Big Cypress-Everglades 
ecosystem is the almost imperceptible slope 
of the land. This results in exceedingly slow 
drainage, which extends the “wet months” 
well beyond the period of actual rainfall, The 
unrelieved flatness of the area’s topography 
makes sheet flow the predominant drainage 
rather than flow in well-defined channels or 
courses. Thus, a water level change of only a 
few inches ofttimes affects thousands of 
acres, Much of those areas still experiencing 
natural drainage stands under water for as 
long as 4 months after rainfall ceases in a 
year of normal rainfall. During the normal 
dry season, about one-tenth of the land re- 
mains inundated. 

The Big Cypress Watershed serves as a nat- 
ural water storage area, and supplements the 
man-made storage areas in conservation areas 
one, two, and three, that are considered vital 
for the protection of an adequate fresh wa- 
ter supply for south Florida. 

Nowhere outside the tropics are epiphytes, 
or “air-plants”, which include orchids, some 
ferns, and fromeliads, found in such abun- 
dance and variety as they are in Big Cypress. 
Seven species of orchids found nowhere else 
in the world grow in the Big Cypress, and 
because of depredation by orchid hunters can 
be classed as endangered flora. 

Large portions of Big Cypress have so far 
experienced little man-made disturbance. The 
scars left by the early loggers have nearly 
healed. Nearly all the wildlife species native 


to semitropical Florida are contained within 
the watershed. Animal life is diverse and 
abundant. Large, showy, long-legged wading 
birds are a major natural attraction. Big 
Cypress provides important feeding, nesting 
and wintering areas, as well as a resting place 
for birds migrating to and from Central and 


South America. Acquisition of the Big 
Cypress Swamp would preserve important 
habitat for at least nine species of wildlife 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be threatened with extinction. Ultimate 
loss or mismanagement of the area would be 
most damaging to the endangered Cape Sable 
sparrow and the peripheral roseate spoonbill, 
reddish egret, and mangrove cuckoo. To an- 
other group of species that have far wider 
ranges, Big Cypress, along with the adjacent 
Everglades National Park, serves as a strong- 
hold or retreat. This group includes the en- 
dangered American alligator, Florida panther, 
Florida Everglade kite, and Southern bald 
eagle, and the rare great white heron. The 
Big Cypress provides excellent hunting for 
deer, turkey, quail, and wild hog. 

As stated earlier, Everglades National Park 
is utterly dependent upon a plentiful supply 
of high quality water flowing through the 
region in an overland sheet pattern for up 
to 8 or 9 months of the year. 

A major portion of its water supply comes 
from rainfall over the park itself. The re- 
mainder historically comes from Lake Okee- 
chobee drainage system and from Big Cy- 
press Watershed, the latter accounting for 
about 56 percent of all outside water enter- 
ing the park. 

Because of the extremely slight elevation 
differences in the park’s terrain, the effects 
of dessication and inundation resulting from 
seasonal changes in water levels are extraor- 
dinarily widespread. Only the alligator holes 
and ponds retain water throughout the nat- 
ural annual cycle. 

The summer wet period normally inun- 
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dates extensive areas, allowing expansion of 
the aquatic populations—phytoplankton, 
crustaceans and fishes. Subsequently, water 
levels must sink to concentrate the summer 
production of food organisms sufficiently to 
supply the nourishment essential to larger 
fishes, amphibians, reptiles, mammals, and 
many species of birds. 

This seasonal wet-dry cycle must coincide 
with the natural reproductive cycles of the 
many varieties of predatory animals . that 
feed upon the small aquatic organisms sup- 
ported by the water. If any of the links in 
this process are broken, the reproduction of 
the larger animals at the top of the food 
chain will fail. Either excessively high or 
low water can cause reproductive failure. So 
can too short a delivery period. 

The coastal zone within the influence of 
the Big Cypress Watershed contains about 
one-third of the total mangrove-estuarine 
complex of Everglades National Park, Levels 
of productivity and diversity of species as 
high as any to be found within the United 
States characterize the coastal zone. In ad- 
dition to its very large bird population, the 
area produces or maintains hundreds of spe- 
cies of aquatic organisms. The mangrove 
forest is considered among the finest in the 
world, 

Following acquisition of the land the bill 
contemplates that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior will enter into an agreement with the 
State of Florida for the management of the 
area, Existing uses where compatible with 
the management objectives will be allowed 
to continue. Management would be directed 
toward maintaining the pattern, quantity 
and quality of waterflow. Hunting and fish- 
ing are present, acceptable uses but limita- 
tions will have to be placed on travel through 
the swamp by air boats, swamp buggies, and 
other “all terrain vehicles” to insure against 
rutting, and other impairment of the area. 
Increased use should result from campers, 
bird watchers, naturalists, and picnickers. 
Many will seek escape into near-tractless 
wilderness-type areas over hiking nature 
trails. Some portions would be managed as 
scientific ecological study areas. 

Acquisition of the Big Cypress will be ex- 
pensive—a monumental commitment in 
terms of funds for environmental protec- 
tion—but at no time in the future will it 
be less so. As President Nixon stated on 
November 23, 1971: 

“The Nation, as a whole, will benefit 
through the protection of Everglades Na- 
tional Park and through the addition of 
another major wildlife haven and recrea- 
tional area.” 

We therefore urge the Congress to take 
early and favorable action to authorize the 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve, as 
proposed herein, 

Enclosed is a draft of an environmental 
impact statement, prepared in accordance 
with section 102(2)(C) of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that the enactment of the enclosed 
bill would be in accord with the Adminis- 
tration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers O. B, MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 3139 
A bill to authorize the acquisition of the Big 


Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve in 

the State of Florida, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress asembled, That the Congress 
finds— 

(a) the unique natural environment of 
the Big Cypress area of southwestern Florida 
should be protected from further develop- 
ment which would significantly and ad- 
versely affect its ecology; 
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(b) the Big Oypress is a fragile area, eco- 
logically interlocked with Everglades National 
Park and the continued viability of Ever- 
glades National Park and certain of the 
estuarine fisheries of south Florida are di- 
rectly dependent upon fresh water of ade- 
quate quality and volume from the Big 
Cypress area; and 

(c) appropriate measures must be taken by 
the United States and the State of Florida to 
assure the conservation of fresh water from 
the Big Cypress area. 

It is, accordingly, the purpose of this Act 
to provide for the protection of the Big 
Cypress area and for apropriate uses thereof 
through cooperative action by the Federal 
Government and the State of Florida. 

Sec. 2. In order to effectuate the purpose 
of this Act the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized to acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
transfer from any other Federal agency, or 
exchange, lands, waters, and interests 
therein within the area generally depicted on 
the map entitled “Boundary Map, Big 
Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve, Flor- 
ida”, numbered BC-91,001, and dated No- 
vember 1971, which shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Office 
of the National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior. The Secretary may from time 
to time make minor revisions in the bound- 
aries of the area by publication of a revised 
map or other boundary description in the 
Federal Register, and he may acquire prop- 
erty within the revised boundaries in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section: 
Provided, That the boundaries of the area 
may not encompass more than 547,000 acres 
of privately owned land. Property owned by 
the State of Florida or any political sub- 
division thereof may be acquired only by 
donation. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Federal property within the 
boundaries of the area may, with the con- 
currence of the head of the administering 
agency, be transferred to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for the purposes 
of this Act, without a transfer of funds. 

Sec. 3. (a) The owner of improved property 
on the date of its acquisition by the Secre- 
tary may, as a condition of such acquisition, 
retain for himself and his heirs and assigns 
a right of use and occupancy of the improved 
property for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses for a definite term of not more than 
twenty-five years or, in lieu thereof, for a 
term ending at the death of the owner or the 
death of his spouse, whichever is later. The 
owner shall elect the term to be reserved. 
Unless this property is wholly or partially 
donated to the United States, the Secretary 
shall pay the owner the fair market value 
of the property on the date of acquisition 
less the fair market value on that date of the 
right retained by the owner. A right re- 
tained pursuant to this section shall be sub- 
ject to termination by the Secretary upon 
his determination that it is being exercised 
in a manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of this Act, and it shall terminate by opera- 
tion of law upon the Secretary’s notifying the 
holder of the right of such determination 
and tendering to him an amount equal to 
the fair market value of that portion of the 
right which remains unexpired. 

(b) As used in this Act the term “im- 
proved property” means a detached, one- 
family dwelling, construction of which was 
begun before November 23, 1971, which is 
used for noncommercial residential purposes, 
together with not to exceed three acres of the 
land on which the dwelling is situated, such 
land being in the same ownership as the 
dwelling, together with any structures acces- 
sory to the dwelling which are situated on 
such land. 

Sec. 4. The area within the boundaries de- 
picted on the map referred to in section 2, 
or as such boundaries may be revised, shall 
be known as the Big Cypress National Fresh 
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Water Reserve, and it shall be administered 
by the Secretary in accordance with the 
laws applicable to the National Park System, 
and in a manner consistent with the findings 
and purposes of this Act. The Secretary is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the State of Florida, or any political sub- 
division thereof haying jurisdiction over the 
lands, waters, and interests therein within 
the reserve, pursuant to which such State or 
political subdivision may agree to manage 
and administer any property acquired by the 
Secretary pursuant to this Act for the pur- 
pose of protecting the unique natural en- 
vironment of the Big Cypress area. Any such 
agreement shall contain provisions which, as 
applied to the area within the reserve, will 
limit or control the use of the lands and 
waters therein for the purposes of motorized 
access, exploration for and extraction of oil, 
gas, and other minerals, grazing, draining or 
constructing works to alter the natural water 
courses, agriculture, hunting, fishing, and 
trapping, new construction of any kind, and 
such other uses as the Secretary determines 
must be limited or controlled in order to 
carry out the purpose of this Act: Provided, 
however, that the Secretary shall consult and 
cooperate with the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to assure that necessary transportation 
facilities shall be located within existing or 
reasonably expanded rights-of-way and con- 
structed within the reserve in a manner con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec, 5, The Secretary shall permit hunting, 
fishing, and trapping on lands and waters 
under his jurisdiction within the reserve in 
accordance with the applicable laws of the 
United States and the State of Florida, ex- 
cept that he may designate zones where and 
periods when no hunting, fishing, or trap- 
ping may be permitted for reasons of public 
safety, administration, fish or wildlife man- 
agement, or public use and enjoyment. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, any regulations pre- 
scribing such restrictions shall be put into 
effect only after consultation with the ap- 
propriate State agency having jurisdiction 
over hunting, fishing, and trapping activ- 
ities. Notwithstanding this section or any 
other provision of this Act, the Secretary may 
authorize members of the Miccosukee Tribe 
of Indians of Florida and members of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to continue their 
usual and customary use and occupancy of 
Federal lands and waters within the reserve, 
including hunting, fishing and trapping on 
a subsistence basis and traditional tribal 
ceremonials, 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provl- 
sion of law, before entering into any contract 
for the provision of revenue-producing visi- 
tor services, the Secretary shall provide those 
members of the Miccosukee and Seminole 
Indian Tribes who on January 1, 1972, were 
engaged in the provision of similar services, 
a reasonable opportunity to continue provid- 
ing such services within the reserve in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions as 
he may by agreement, hereby authorized, 
provide. 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, but not 
to exceed $156,000,000 for the acquisition of 
lands and interests therein. 


By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. 
Gurney, Mr. Percy, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Javits, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
and Mr. RotH): 

S. 3140. A bill to improve the financial 
management of Federal assistance pro- 
grams to facilitate the consolidation of 
such programs: to provide temporary 
authority to expedite the processing 
of project applications drawing upon 
more than one Federal assistance pro- 
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gram; to strengthen further congres- 
sional review of Federal grants-in-aid; 
and to extend and amend the law re- 
lating to intergovernmental cooperation. 
Referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION ACT OF 1972 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, the In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1972, 
a bill to streamline our system of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid, or categorical grants, 
to State and local governments, on be- 
half of myself and Senators GURNEY, 
PERCY, METCALF, HUMPHREY, JAVITS, and 
ROTH. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and section-by-section analysis be in- 
cluded in the Recor at the conclusion 
of these remarks. 

This measure is directed to strengthen- 
ing the management of our categorical 
grant-in-aid system, the chief means by 
which the Federal Government helps the 
States and localities solve national prob- 
lems, It is a necessary supplement to the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968—Public Law 90-577—the first major 
Piece of legislation to improve adminis- 
trative relationships between the Federal, 
State, and local levels of government. 

The bill is the result of over 4 years of 
investigation and legislative hearings by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. It deals with the 
question of overlapping and time-con- 
suming auditing, accounting, and fiscal 
reporting activities; the difficulties facing 
grant applicants seeking to package 
grant applications; the tough issue of 
controlling excessive fragmentation of 
grant authorizations and categories; and 
the problem of achieving more effective 
executive and legislative oversight with 
respect to these programs. 

To meet these problems, the bill pro- 
vides for: 

Authorization in the President to 
promulgate rules to simplify and unify 
financial reporting requirements of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, including re- 
liance on State and local audits which 
meet Federal criteria, 

Provision for an expeditious method— 
using the Executive Reorganization Act 
approach—for congressional approval of 
grant consolidations involving closely re- 
lated grants in a functional area. 

Authorization for simplifying admin- 
istrative and technical requirements to 
permit joint management and joint 
funding of Federal assistance programs 
on a departmental, and to a lesser extent, 
on an interdepartmental basis. 

Establishment of a more comprehen- 
sive policy of congressional and Execu- 
tive review of the operation of grant pro- 
grams, and provisions for grant review 
specialists on substantive committees in 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, portions of this bill, 
particularly the grant consolidation 
title, touch on a fundamental question: 
How should responsibility be divided be- 
tween the Federal Government on the 
one hand and State and local govern- 
ments on the other? 

There are many areas with which 
State and local governments are best 
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qualified to deal; there are others where 
it is necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to share responsibility. The Na- 
tional Government is best placed to have 
a broad view of national interest, to 
identify national priorities and to see 
that they are met. There are critical 
problems, national in scope, which must 
be attacked by the Federal Government 
because States and localities are unable 
to deal with them alone. It is to meet this 
national responsibility that the Federal 
Government distributes and administers 
funds in the form of categorical grant 
programs. 

Many of these grant programs, created 
by the Congress to deal with specific 
problems during the past decade, should 
be listed among the most significant leg- 
islation ever passed. Programs like model 
cities, the antipoverty program, title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, and the air and water pollu- 
tion control program have made vital 
and significant contributions to the bet- 
terment of our Nation. They have pro- 
vided opportunities for millions of our 
citizens who previously have had no 
chance to become productive members 
of society. 

During the past decade, however, these 
programs have multiplied. Between 1960 
and 1970, the amount of Federal assist- 
ance allocated through categorical grant 
programs increased from $7 billion an- 
nually to $30 billion—20 percent of the 
total revenue of State and local govern- 
ments. The number of Federal grant pro- 
grams has risen as well—from 160 in 
1962 to more than 530 by the end of the 
last Congress. 

It is understandable, with this rapid 
expansion of categorical grant programs 
that some overlapping, duplication of 
effort and lack of coordination has oc- 
curred, This bill is intended to remedy 
that situation. Inefficiency squanders re- 
sources which should go toward solving 
the problems for which the grants were 
authorized by Congress; confusion makes 
it hard for the Executive to administer 
programs to the maximum benefit of the 
intended recipients. 

It is the purpose of this bill, therefore, 
not to blunt or destroy the thrust of cate- 
gorical grant programs, but to sharpen 
that thrust by eliminating overlapping 
and duplication, improving coordination 
and promoting better administration, 
planning, economy, and efficiency. 

This bill differs fundamentally from 
the proposals for special revenue sharing 
under which the President would have 
the power to lump funds of a large num- 
ber of categorical grants together and 
transfer these funds to State govern- 
ments with only skeletal controls and no 
provision for Federal-State administra- 
tive cooperation. 

I want to underline that the legislation 
which I am introducing today is not in- 
tended to undercut either the concept of 
categorical grants-in-aid or individual 
grants. It is intended to strengthen 
grant-in-aid assistance by giving the 
President the means to make grants 
more effective and efficient. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
analysis were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 3140 


A bill to improve the financial manage- 
ment of the Federal assistance programs 
to facilitate the consolidation of such pro- 
grams; to provide temporary authority to 
expedite the processing of project applica- 
tions drawing upon more than one Fed- 
eral assistance program; to strengthen 
further congressional review of Federal 
grants-in-aid; and to extend and amend 
the law relating to intergovernmental co- 
operation 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act be cited as the “Intergovernmental Co- 

operation Act of 1972.” 


TITLE I—ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, AND 
REPORTING OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 


Sec. 101. The Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 1098; 42 U.S.C. 
4201) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new title: 


“TITLE VII—ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, 
AND REPORTING OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE FUNDS 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 701, It is the purpose of this title to 
encourge simplification and standardization 
of financial reporting requirements of Fed- 
eral assistance programs, to promote among 
Federal agencies administering such pro- 
grams, accounting and auditing policies that 
rely on State and local financial manage- 
ment control systems meeting certain stand- 
ards, and to authorize the issuance of prin- 
ciples and standards governing the auditing 
of Federal assistance programs. 


“MORE UNIFORM FINANCIAL REPORTING 


“Sec. 702. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the President shall, to the 
extent feasible, promulgate rules and regula- 
tions simplifying and making more uniform 
the financial reporting required by Federal 
agencies of recipients under Federal assist- 
ance programs. 

“STANDARDS OF AUDITING TO BE DEVELOPED 


“Sec. 703. (a) The Office of Management 
and Budget or such other agency as the 
President may designate, in cooperation with 
the Comptroller General, is hereby author- 
ized to develop and issue principles and 
standards of auditing for the guidance of 
Federal executive agencies and State and 
local governments, as well as independent 
public accountants, engaged in the review 
and audit of Federal assistance programs, 
Such principles and standards shall serve 
the purpose of providing technical guidance 
to the various audit organizations but shall 
not be construed as relieving such audit 
organizations of their responsibility for the 
effective administration of their audit pro- 


grams. 

“(b) The Comptroller General shall in- 
clude in his audits of Federal assistance 
programs reviews of the extent of utiliza- 
tion made by the Federal departments and 
agencies of audits performed by State and 
local government auditors or outside auditors 
and of the implementation of the principles 
and standards issued pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. He shall include in 
his reports on such audits information on 
the extent of such utilization and imple- 
mentation. 

“(c) The Comptroller General shall from 
time to time make such recommendations to 
the Federal agencies administering Federal 
assistance programs as he determines desir- 
able to assist such agencies in complying with 
the provisions of this title and any regula- 
tion or principles and standards of auditing 
prescribed pursuant thereto. 
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“FEDERAL AGENCIES’ RELIANCE ON THE FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEMS OF STATES 
AND THEIR POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
“Sec. 704. (a) Federal agencies administer- 

ing Federal assistance p: shall adopt 

accounting and auditing policies that, to the 
maximum extent feasible, rely on evaluation 
of internal or independent accounting and 
audits of such programs performed by or for 

States and units of local government without 

performing a duplicate audit unless deemed 

necessary. 

“(b) Heads of such agencies shall deter- 
mine the adequacy of the internal financial 
management control systems employed by 
recipient jurisdictions, including but not re- 
stricted to a determination of (1) whether 
reports are prepared in accordance with ap- 
plicable requirements and are supported by 
accounting and other records: (2) whether 
audits are carried out with adequate coverage 
and in accordance with the auditing princi- 
ples and standards issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 703(a); and (3) whether the auditing 
function is performed on a timely basis by a 
qualified staff which is sufficiently inde- 
pendent of program operations to permit a 
comprehensive and objective auditing per- 
formance. 

“(c) Where such control systems are found 
to be acceptable, heads of such agencies shall, 
in the absence of substantial reasons to the 
contrary, authorize an evaluation of audits 
performed under such systems to determine 
their acceptability in lieu of audits which 
otherwise would be required to be performed 
by such agencies. Where the agency deter- 
mines that audits performed under financial 
management control systems are acceptable, 
it will not perform duplicate audits. Where 
the agency does not accept audits performed 
under such systems in lieu of its audits, such 
agency shall make whatever audits are neces- 
sary to assure that the Federal funds are ex- 
pended for the purpose of the Federal assist- 
ance program involved. 

“(d) Periodic review and testing of the 
operations under such control systems shall 
be undertaken by such agencies to verify the 
continuing acceptability of the systems for 
the purposes of subsection (c) of this 
section. 

“(e) Each Federal agency administering a 
Federal assistance program shall encourage 
greater cooperation with the personnel oper- 
ating the internal financial management 
control systems of recipient jurisdictions by 
maintaining continuous liaison with such 
personnel, collaborating in accounting sys- 
tems development and the interchange of 
audit standards and objectives and collabora- 
tion in the development of audit programs. 

“(f) Each such agency administering more 
than one Federal assistance program shall, 
to the extent feasible and permitted by law, 
coordinate and make uniform the auditing 
requirements of individual programs. 

“(g) Each Federal agency administering a 
Federal assistance program shall, to the ex- 
tent feasible, establish cross-servicing ar- 
rangements with other Federal agencies ad- 
ministering Federal assistance programs 
under which one such agency would conduct 
the audits for another, 

“(h) The Office of Management and Budget, 
or such other agency as may be designated by 
the President, is hereby authorized to pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as are 
deemed appropriate for the effective adminis- 
tration of this section. 

“NO DIMINUTION OF AUTHORITY OF 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

“Sec. 705. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to diminish the authorities and 
responsibilities of the Comptroller General of 
the United States under existing law.” 
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TITLE II—CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Sec. 201. Title 5, United States Code, is 

amended by inserting the following immedi- 
ately after chapter 9 of such title 5: 

“Chapter 10—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 

GRAM CONSIDERATION 

“Bec. 

“1001. 

1002. 

“1003. 


Purpose 

Definitions 

Federal assistance program consolida- 
tion plans. 

Limitations on powers 

Effective date and publication of con- 
solidation plans. 

Effect on other laws and regulations. 

Rules of Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on consolidation plans. 


“§ 1001. Purpose 

“(a) The President shall from time to time 
examine the various Federal assistance pro- 
grams provided by law and with respect to 
such programs shall determine what consoli- 
dations are necessary or desirable to accom- 
plish one or more of the following purposes: 

“(1) to promote better administration and 
more effective planning; 

“(2) to improve coordination; 

“(3) to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion; and 

“(4) to promote economy and efficiency to 
the fullest extent consistent with the 
achievement of program goals. 

“$ 1002. Definitions 

“For the purpose of this chapter— 

“(1) ‘agency’ means— 

“(A) an executive agency or part thereof; 
and 

“(B) an office or officer in the executive 
branch. 

“(2) ‘officer’ is not limited by section 2104 
of this title; 

“(3) ‘Federal assistance’ or ‘Federal assist- 
ance program’ means any assistance provided 
by an agency in the form of grants, loans, 
loan guarantees, property, contracts (except 
those for the procurement of goods and 
services for the Federal Government), or 
technical assistance, whether the recipients 
are a State or local government, their agen- 
cies, including school or other special dis- 
tricts created by or pursuant to State law, or 
public, quasi-public, or private institutions, 
associations, corporations, individuals, or 
other persons; and 

“(4) ‘consolidation plan’ means any Fed- 
eral assistance consolidation plan proposed 
under section 1003 of this title. 


“§ 1003. Federal assistance program consoli- 
dation plans 

“(a) When the President, after investiga- 
tion, finds that a consolidation of Federal 
assistance programs is necessary or desirable 
to accomplish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 1001(a) of this title, he 
shall prepare a Federal assistance consolida- 
tion plan for the making of program consoli- 
dations, and shall transmit the plan ( bearing 
an identification number) to the Congress, 
together with a declaration that, with re- 
spect to the consolidation included in the 
plan, he has found that the consolidation is 
necessary or desirable to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
1001(a) of this title and a declaration as to 
how each program included in the plan is 
functionally related. 

“(b) Each such consolidation plan so 
transmitted— 

“(1) shall place responsibility for admin- 
istration of the consolidated program in a 
Single Federal agency; 

“(2) shall specify in detail the terms and 
conditions under which the Federal assist- 
ance programs included in the plan shall be 
administered, including but not limited to 


“1004. 
“1005. 


“1006. 
“1007. 
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matching, apportionment, and other for- 
mulas, interest rates, and planning, eligibil- 
ity, and other requirements; except that the 
President shall, in selecting applicable terms 
and conditions, be limited by the range of 
terms and conditions already included in the 
Federal assistance programs being consoli- 
dated. 

“(3) shall set forth in the message trans- 
mitting the plan to the Congress the differ- 
ence between the terms and conditions of 
the individual Federal assistance programs to 
be consolidated under the plan and those 
that will be consolidated after the plan goes 
into effect, and shall also set forth the rea- 
sons for selecting such terms and conditions. 

“(c) The President shall have a consoli- 
dation plan delivered to both Houses on the 
same day and to each House while it is in ses- 
sion, except that no consolidation plan may 
be delivered within 30 calendar days follow- 
ing the delivery of a previous plan in the 
same functional area, 

“§ 1004. Limitations on powers 

“(a) A consolidation plan may not provide 
for, and may not have the effect of (1) con- 
tinuing any Federal assistance program or 
part thereof beyond the pericd authorized 
by law for its existence or beyond the time 
when it would have terminated if the con- 
solidation plan did not take effect, (2) con- 
solidating any Federal assistance programs 
which are not in the same functional area, 
(3) providing any type of Federal assistance 
included in such a consolidation plan to any 
recipient who was not eligible for Federal 
assistance under any of the programs includ- 
ed in the consolidation plan, (4) excluding 
from eligibility under the consolidation plan 
any recipient who was eligible for Federal 
assistance under any of the programs includ- 
ed in the consolidation plan, or (5) trans- 
ferring responsibility for the administration 
of the program or programs contained in a 
consolidation plan in an agency, office, or 
officer who was not responsible for the ad- 
ministration of one or more such programs 
prior to the taking effect of the consolidation 
plan. 

“(b) Each consolidation plan shall provide 
for only one consolidation of two or more 
Federal assistance programs. 

“(c) A provision contained in a consolida- 
tion plan may take effect only if the plan 
is transmitted to Congress before April 1, 
1973. Section 905(b) of this title shall not 
limit any consolidation plan prepared un- 
der this chapter. 


“§ 1005. Effective date and publication of 
consolidation plans. 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section a consolidation 
plan shall become effective at the end of the 
first period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of the Congress after the date on 
which the plan is transmitted to it unless, 
between the date of transmittal and the 
end of the 60 day period, either House passes 
a resolution stating in substance that the 
House does not favor the plan. 

“(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) 
of this section, 

“(1) continuity of session is broken only 
by adjournment of Congress sine die, and 

“(2) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain shall be 
excluded in the computation of the 60 day 
period. 

“(c) Under provisions contained in a grant 
consolidation plan, a provision of the plan 
may become effective at a time later than the 
date on which such plan otherwise is effec- 
tive. 

“(d) A consolidation plan which becomes 
effective shall be printed (1) in the Statutes 
at Large in the same volume as the public 
laws and (2) in the Federal Register. 
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“§ 1006. Effect on other laws and regulations 

“(a) To the extent that any provision of 
a consolidation plan which becomes effec- 
tive under this chapter is inconsistent with 
any provision of any statute enacted prior 
to the effective date of the plan, the provi- 
sion of the consolidation plan shall control, 
to the extent that such plan specifies the 
provision of the Statute to be superseded. 

“(b) Any regulation, rule, order, policy, 
determination, directive, authorization, per- 
mit, privilege, requirement, or other action 
made, prescribed, issued, granted, or per- 
formed with respect to any matter affected 
by a consolidation plan which becomes ef- 
fective under this chapter shall be deemed 
to be modified to the extent of any incon- 
sistency thereof with the consolidation plan 
but shall otherwise continue in effect. 

“(c) A suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
of any agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, does 
not abate by reason of the taking effect of a 
consolidation plan under this chapter. On 
motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after the plan takes 
effect, showing a necessity for a survival of 
the suit, action, or other proceeding to ob- 
tain a settlement of the questions involved, 
the court may allow the suit, action or other 
proceeding to be maintained by or against 
the successor of the head or officer under the 
consolidation plan or, if there is no suc- 
cessor, against such agency or officer as the 
President designates. 

“(d) A consolidation plan may provide 
for transfers of appropriations or other 
budget authority in such manner that the 
aggregate amount of appropriations and 
other budget authority available for carry- 
ing out the Federal assistance programs in- 
volved in such plan shall be available for 
any or all such programs; and the aggregate 
amount of authorizations of appropriations 
or other budget authority for such programs 
shall be deemed an authorization of appro- 
priations and other budget authority for any 
or all of such programs. The appropriations 
or portions of appropriations unexpended by 
reason of operation of this chapter may not 
be used for any purpose, but shall revert to 
the Treasury. 

“§ 1007. Rules of Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives on consolidation 
plans 

“(a) This section is enacted by the Con- 
gress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such it is 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that 
House in the case of resoutions in subsec- 
tion (b); and it supersedes other rules to 
the extent that it is inconsistent therewith; 
and 

“(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure 
of that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. = 

“(b) The provisions of sections 910 through 
913 of this title, shall apply with respect to 
a consolidation plan and, for such purposes— 

(1) all references in such sections to a 
‘reorganization plan’ shall be treated as re- 
ferring to a ‘Federal assistance program con- 
solidation plan’, and 

“(2) all reference in such sections to ‘res- 
olution’ shall be treated as referring to a res- 
olution of either House of the Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause which is as 
follows: ‘That the does not favor the 
Federal assistance program consolidation 
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plan numbered transmitted to the 
Congress by the President on 19—, the 
first blank therein being filled with the name 
of the resolving House and the other blank 
spaces therein being appropriately filled.’ ” 


TITLE OI—JOINT FUNDING 
SIMPLIFICATION 


Sec. 301. The Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 1098; 42 USC 4201) 
is further amended by adding after title 
VII, as added by section 101 of this Act, the 
following new title: 


“TITLE VII—JOINT FUNDING 
SIMPLIFICATION 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 801. The purpose of this title is to 
enable States, local governments and other 
public or private organizations to use Fed- 
eral assistance programs more effectively and 
efficiently, to adapt such programs more 
readily to their particular needs through the 
wider use of joint projects drawing upon re- 
sources available from more than one Fed- 
eral program, appropriation, or agency and 
to acquire experience which would lead to 
the development of legislative proposals re- 
specting the consolidation, simplification, 
and coordination of Federal assistance pro- 
grams. It is further the purpose of this fltle 
to facilitate the development of joint proj- 
ect and joint funding arrangements at the 
national level by giving primary emphasis 
to those arrangements involving intrade- 
partmental actions and by placing inter- 
departmental joint projects and management 
funds on an experimental and limited dem- 
onstration basis. 


“INTRADEPARTMENTAL JOINT PROJECTS 


“Sec. 802. (a) The head of every Federal 
department and agency administering two or 
more Federal assistance programs is author- 
ized to approve combined applications for 
joint projects requiring funding from two or 
more such programs administered by his 
department or agency. 

“(b) To develop the necessary depart- 
mental or agency capability to achieve the 
purposes of section 801, the head of such de- 
partment or agency, among other actions, 
shall— 

“(1) identify related programs within his 
department or agency likely to be particu- 
larly suitable or appropriate for providing 
combined support for specific kinds of joint 
projects; 

“(2) develop and promulgate guidelines, 
model or illustrative joint projects, common 
application forms, and other materials of 
guidance to assist in the planning and de- 
velopment of joint projects drawing support 
from different Federal assistance programs; 

“(3) review program requirements estab- 
lished administratively within his depart- 
ment or agency in order to determine which 
of those requirements may impede combined 
support of joint projects and the extent to 
which these may be appropriately modified, 
and make modification accordingly; 

“(4) establish common technical or admin- 
istrative rules among Federal assistance pro- 
grams administered by his department or 
agency to assist in the support of specific 
joint projects or classes of joint projects; 

“(5) create joint or common application 
processing and project supervision proce- 
dures or mechanisms including procedures 
for designating a lead office or unit to be re- 
sponsible for processing of applications and 
supervising joint projects approved by him; 
and 

“(6) develop common accounting, auditing 
and financial reporting procedures that will 
facilitate establishment of fiscal and pro- 
gram accountability with respect to joint 
projects aided by Federal assistance programs 
administered by his department or agency. 

“(c) Where appropriate to further the pur- 
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poses of this title, and subject to the condi- 
tions prescribed under subsection (f) of this 
section, the head of every Federal department 
and agency administering two or more Fed- 
eral assistance programs may adopt uniform 
provisions respecting— 

“(1) inconsistent or conflicting depart- 
mental or agency requirements relating to 
financial administration, including account- 
ing, auditing, and fiscal reporting, but only 
to the extent consistent with the provisions 
of clauses (2), (3), (4), and (5) of subsec- 
tion (d) of this section; 

“(2) inconsistent or conflicting depart- 
mental or agency requirements relating to 
the timing of Federal payments where a 
single or combined schedule is to be estab- 
lished for the joint project as a whole; 

“(3) inconsistent or conflicting depart- 
mental or agency requirements that assist- 
ance be extended in the form of a grant 
rather than a contract, or a contract rather 
than a grant; 

“(4) inconsistent or conflicting depart- 
mental or agency requirements for merit per- 
sonnel systems, but only to the extent that 
the joint project contemplated would cause 
those requirements to be applied to programs 
or projects administered by recipient agen- 
cies not otherwise subject to such require- 
ments; 

“(5) inconsistent or conflicting depart- 
mental or agency requirements relating to 
accountability for, or the disposition of, 
property or structures acquired or con- 
structed with Federal assistance where com- 
mon rules are to be established for the joint 
project as a whole; and 

“(6) other inconsistent or conflicting de- 
partmental or agency requirements of an ad- 
ministrative or technical nature as defined 
in regulations authorized by subsection (f) 
of this section. 

“(d) To further carry out the purposes of 
this title, the head of every Federal depart- 
ment and agency administering two or more 
Federal assistance programs— 

“(1) may provide for review of combined 
applications for joint projects to his depart- 
ment or agency by a single panel, board, or 
committee in lieu of review by separate 
panels, boards, or committees when such 
review would otherwise be required by law; 

“(2) may prescribe rules and regulations 
for the establishment of joint management 
funds with respect to joint projects approved 
by him so that the total amount approved 
by any such project may be accounted for 
through a joint management fund as if the 
funds had been derived from a single Fed- 
eral assistance program or appropriation; and 
such rules and regulations shall provide that 
there will be advanced to the joint manage- 
ment fund from each affected appropriation 
its proportionate share of amounts needed 
for payment to the grantee and amounts 
remaining in the hands of the grantee at 
the completion of the joint project shall be 
returned to the joint management fund; 

(3) may prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the financial reporting of joint 
projects financed through joint management 
funds established pursuant to this section; 
and such reports shall, as a minimum, fully 
disclose the amount and disposition of Fed- 
eral assistance received by recipient States 
and local governments, the total cost of the 
joint project in connection with which such 
Federal assistance was given or used, the 
amount of that portion of the cost of the 
joint project supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an effec- 
tive joint project audit; 

“(4) shall have access for the purpose of 
audit and examination to any books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of recipient States 
and local governments that are pertinent to 
the moneys received from joint management 
funds authorized by him; and 

“(5) may establish a single non-Federal 
share for any joint project, authorized by him 
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and covered in a joint management fund, ac- 
cording to the Federal share ratios applicable 
to the several Federal assistance programs in- 
volved and the proportion of funds trans- 
ferred to the joint project account from each 
of those programs. 

“(e) Subject to such regulations as may be 
established pursuant to subsection (f) of this 
section, the head of every Federal depart- 
ment or agency administering two or more 
Federal assistance programs may enter into 
agreements with States or appropriate State 
agencies to extend the benefits of this title 
to joint projects involving assistance from his 
department or agency and one or more State 
agencies. These agreements may include ar- 
rangements for the processing of requests for, 
or the administration of, assistance to such 
projects on a joint basis. They may also in- 
clude provisions involving the establishment 
of uniform technical or administrative re- 
quirements, as authorized by this section. 
Such agreements ordinarily will focus on 
those program areas wherein Federal assist- 
ance is normally channeled through the 
States. 

“(f) In order to provide for the more ef- 
fective administration of funds drawn from 
more than one Federal assistance program or 
authorization in support of intradepart- 
mental joint projects authorized under this 
section and to assure energetic and more unl- 
form departmental and agency administra- 
tion of the functions authorized by this sec- 
tion, the President may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary to 
achieve these purposes. 


“INTERDEPARTMENTAL DEMONSTRATION 
JOINT PROJECTS 


“Suc. 803. (a) In order to extend selectively 
the benefits of joint projects and joint man- 
agement funding on a governmentwide basis 
and in recognition of the administrative dif- 
ficulties involved in this undertaking, the 
President is authorized to approve on a dem- 
onstration basis combined applications for 
joint projects, requiring funding from two or 
more Federal assistance programs adminis- 
tered by more than one Federal department 
or agency. 

“(b) In order to develop the necessary 
capability within the Executive Office of the 
President for achieving the purpose of this 
section, the President shall have authority to 
exercise, with reference to interdepartmental 
demonstration joint projects, the same re- 
sponsibilities and authorities assigned to 
heads of Federal departments and agencies 
with reference to intradepartmental joint 
projects under subsections (b), (c), (d), and 
(e) of section 802. 

“(c) To facilitate the expeditious process- 
ing of applications for interdepartmental 
demonstration joint projects or their effec- 
tive administration, the President is author- 
ized to establish rules and regulations requir- 
ing the delegation by heads of Federal de- 
partments and agencies to other such depart- 
ments and agencies of any powers relating to 
approval, under this section, of programs or 
classes of pro under an interdepart- 
mental demonstration joint project, if such 
delegation will promote the purposes of such 
project. Such rules and regulations may also 
provide for the delegation to other Federal 
departments and agencies of powers relating 
to the supervision of administration of Fed- 
eral assistance, or stipulate other arrange- 
ments for other departments or agencies to 
perform such activities, with respect to pro- 
grams or classes of programs subject to this 
section. Delegations authorized by such rules 
and regulations shall be made only on such 
conditions as may be appropriate to assure 
that the powers and functions delegated are 
exercised in full conformity with applicable 
statutory provisions or policies. 

“(d) To facilitate the establishment of 
joint management funds on an interdepart- 
mental basis, any account in a joint man- 
agement fund involving money derived from 
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two or more Federal assistance programs ad= 
ministered by more than one Federal depart- 
ment or agency shall be subject to such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with other 
applicable law, as the President may estab- 
lish with respect to the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of affected departments and 
agencies. Such rules and regulations shall 
assure the availability of necessary informa- 
tion, including requisite accounting and su- 
diting information, to those departments and 
agencies, to the Congress, and to the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. They shall also 
provide that the department or agency ad- 
ministering a joint management fund shall 
be responsible and accountable for the total 
amount provided for the purposes of each 
account established in the fund, and shall 
adhere to accounting and auditing policies 
consistent with title VII of this Act. They 
may include procedures for determining, 
from time to time, whether amounts in the 
account are in excess of the amounts re- 
quired, for returning that excess to partici- 
pating Federal departments and agencies in 
accordance with a formula providing an 
equitable distribution; and for effecting re- 
turns accordingly to the applicable appro- 
priations, subject to fiscal year limitations. 
Excess amounts applicable to expired appro- 
priations will be lapsed from that fund. 

“(e) During the seventh month after the 
end of each fiscal year, starting with the first 
full fiscal year after the effective date of this 
section, the President shall submit to the 
Congress an evaluation of progress in accom- 
plishing the purposes of this title. 

“(f) This section shall expire three years 
after it becomes effective, but its expiration 
shall not affect the administration of joint 
projects previously approved. 


“FUNDING AND PERSONNEL AVAILABILITY 


“Sec. 804. (a) Appropriations available to 
any Federal assistance program for technical 
assistance or the training of personnel may 
be made available for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance and training in connection 
with projects approved for joint or common 
funding involving that program and any 
other Federal assistance program. 

“(b) Personnel of any Federal agency may 
be detailed from time to time to other agen- 
cies as necessary or appropriate to facilitate 
the processing of applications under this 
title or the administration of approved proj- 
ects. 


“AUTHORITY OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 805. For the purpose of audit and 
examination, the Comptroller General of the 
United States shall have access to any books, 
documents, papers, and records of recipients 
of interdepartmental and intradepartmental 
joint projects that are pertinent to the 
moneys received from joint management 
funds established for such projects. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Src. 806. As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘Federal assistance’ or ‘Federal assist- 
ance program’ means any assistance provid- 
ed by an agency in the form of grants, loans, 
loan guarantees, property, contracts (except 
those for the procurement of goods and 
services for the Federal Government), or 
technical assistance, whether the recipients 
are a State or local government, their agen- 
cies, including school or other special dis- 
tricts created by or pursuant to State law, 
or public, quasi-public, or private institu- 
tions, associations, corporations, individuals, 
or other persons; and 

“(2) ‘Joint project’ means any undertak- 
ing which includes components proposed or 
approved for aid under more than one Fed- 
eral assistance program or appropriation or 
one or more Federal assistance programs or 
appropriations in combination with one or 
more State or local programs, if each of those 
components contributes materially to the 
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accomplishment of a single purpose or closely 
related purpose.” 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 302. Sections 802 and 803 of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968, as 
added by section 301 of this Act, shall be- 
come effective one hundred and twenty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IV—CONGRESSIONAL AND EXEC- 
UTIVE OVERSIGHT OF FEDERAL AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 401. Section 601 of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 
1098; 42 U.S.C. 4201) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) If any law enacted on or after the 
date of the enactment of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1972 authorizes 
the making of grants-in-aid over a period of 
three or more years, then during the period 
beginning not later than the twelve months 
immediately preceding the date on which 
such authority is to expire, the committees 
of the House and Senate to which legislation 
extending such authority would be referred 
shall, separately or jointly, conduct studies 
of the program under which such grants-in- 
aid are made and advise their respective 
Houses of the results of their findings with 
special reference to the considerations cited 
in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. Each such commit- 
tee shall report the results of its investiga- 
tion and study to its respective House not 
later than one hundred and twenty days be- 
fore such authority is due to expire.” 

Sec. 402. Title VI of such Act is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 604 as section 
606; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after section 
603 the following new sections: 


“CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW SPECIALISTS 


“Sec. 604. Each standing committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives which 
is responsible for the review and study, on a 
continuing basis, of the application, opera- 
tion, administration, and execution of two or 
more grant-in-aid programs is entitled to 
employ a review specialist as a member the 
professional staff of such committee in addi- 
tion to the number of such professional staff 
to which such committee otherwise is en- 
titled. Such specialist shall be selected and 
appointed by the chairman of such commit- 
tee, with the prior approval of the ranking 
minority member, on a permanent basis, 
without regard to political affiliation, and 
solely on the basis of fitness to perform the 
duties of the position. Such specialist shall, 
under the joint direction and supervision of 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member, assist the committee in the per- 
formance of its review functions under this 
title. 

“REPORTS BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


“Sec. 605. (a) Heads of Federal agencies ad- 
ministering one or more Federal assistance 
programs shall make a report to the President 
and the Congress on the operations of such 
programs at the end of each fiscal year, be- 
ginning with the first full fiscal year follow- 
ing the date of enactment of the Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1972. Such re- 
ports shall include— 

“(1) the overall progress and effectiveness 
of administrative efforts to carry out each 
program's statutory goals; 

“(2) the consultative procedures employed 
under each program to afford recipient juris- 
dictions an opportunity to review and com- 
ment on proposed new administrative regu- 
lations, and basic program changes; 

“(3) intradepartmental and interdepart- 
mental arrangements to assure proper coor- 
dination of headquarters and in the field with 
other related Federal assistance programs; 
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“(4) efforts and progress in simplifying and 
making more uniform (A) application forms 
and procedures and (B) financial reporting 
and auditing requirements and procedures; 

“(5) efforts and progress in relying on the 
internal or independent audits performed by 
or for States and political subdivisions; 

“(6) the feasibility of consolidating indi- 
vidual Federal assistance programs with 
others in the same or closely related func- 
tional areas, where they exist; 

“(7) the practicability of delegating more 
administrative discretion, including applica- 
tion approval authority, to field offices; 

“(8) whether changes in the purpose, di- 
rection, or administration of such Federal as- 
sistance programs, or in procedures and re- 
quirements applicable thereto, should be 
made; and 

“(9) the extent to which such programs 
are adequate to meet the growing and chang- 
ing needs for which they were designed. 

“(b) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress, no later than January 31 of each 
year, a summary report on Federal assistance 
activities of the preceding fiscal year. The 
first such report shall be transmitted not 
later than January 31 following the first full 
fiscal year following the date of enactment of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1972. Each report shall (1) summarize and 
analyze the findings of the department and 
agency reports provided in subsection (a) of 
this section; (2) set forth such recommen- 
dations as he may deem appropriate to con- 
vert the existing system of Federal assistance 
programs into a more effective vehicle for 
intergovernmental cooperation; and (3) such 
other matters that are considered pertinent.” 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 501. Section 202 of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 
1098; 42 USC 4201) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 202. No grant-in-aid to a State or a 
political subdivision shall be required by 
Federal law or administrative regulation to 
be deposited in a separate bank account 
apart from other funds administered by the 
State or political subdivision. All Federal 
grant-in-aid funds made available to the 
States or to political subdivisions shall be 
properly accounted for as Federal funds in 
the acounts of the State or of the political 
subdivisions. In each case the agency of the 
State or of the political subdivisions con- 
cerned shall render regular authenticated 
reports to the appropriate Federal agency 
covering the status and the application of the 
funds, the liabilities and obligations on hand, 
and such other facts as may be required by 
said Federal agency. The head of the Federal 
agency and the Comptroller General of the 
United States or any of their duly author- 
ized representatives shall have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to any 
books, documents, papers and records that 
are pertinent to the grant-in-aid received by 
the States or by the political subdivisions.” 

Sec. 502. Section 203 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 203. Heads of Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for administering 
grant-in-aid programs shall schedule the 
transfer of grant-in-aid funds consistent with 
program purposes and applicable Treasury 
regulations, so as to minimize the time 
elapsing between the date of transfer of 
such funds from the United States Treasury 
and the date of disbursement thereof by a 
State or by a political subdivision; or be- 
tween the date of disbursement by a State 
or by a political subdivision and the date of 
transfer by the United States Treasury. States 
and the political subdivisions shall not be 
held acountable for interest earned on grant- 
in-ald funds, pending their disbursement for 
program purposes.” 
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SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION ACT OF 1972 


TITLE I—ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, AND REPORTING 
OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS 

Title I amends the Intergovernmetnal Co- 
operation Act of 1968 (P.L. 90-577) by adding 
a new Title VII which deals with the account- 
ing, auditing, and reporting of Federal assist- 
ance funds. Section 701 sets forth the pur- 
poses of this new title: to encourage the 
simplification and standardization of the 
diverse financial reporting requirements of 
Federal assistance programs, to promote 
among Federal grant agencies accounting and 
auditing policies that rely on State and local 
fiscal control systems if they meet certain 
professional standards, and to empower the 
Comptroller General of the United States to 
establish rules and regulations for use of cer- 
tain State and local audits in meeting GAO's 
responsibilities regarding Federal assistance 
programs, 


More uniform financial reporting 


Section 702 authorizes the President, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law, to 
establish rules and regulations that will sim- 
plify and, where possible, make more uniform 
the financial reporting requirements associ- 
ated with Federal assistance programs. The 
purpose here is to bring greater order to a 
situation where widely varying forms, differ- 
ing time schedules, and divergent data re- 
quests have undermined the basic objectives 
of meaningful fiscal reporting on Federal 
assistance programs. 


Standards of auditing to be developed 


Section 703 authorizes the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, with the cooperation 
of the Comptroller General, to promulgate 
principles and standards of auditing for the 
guidance of Federal, State and local agencies, 
and independent public accountants, in their 
review and audits of Federal assistance pro- 
grams. This section further directs the Comp- 
troller General to include in audits of Fed- 
eral assistance programs reviews (i) of the 
extent of utilization by Federal agencies of 
audits performed by State and local agencies, 
and (ii) of the extent of implementation of 
principles and standards of auditing issued 
pursuant to this section. This section further 
directs the Comptroller General from time to 
time to make recommendations to Federal 
agencies to assist them in implementing the 
provisions of this title as they relate to Fed- 
eral assistance programs. 


Federal agencies reliance on the financial 
management control systems of States and 
their political subdivisions 


Section 704 directs Federal agencies which 
administer Federal assistance programs to 
adopt accounting and auditing policies 
which, to the maximum extent feasible, rely 
on the financial management control systems 
of States and localities, so as to avoid per- 
forming duplicate audits unless necessary. 

Under this section, heads of agencies are 
assigned the responsibility of determining 
the adequacy of the internal financial man- 
agement control systems utilized by recipient 
jurisdictions. In meeting this responsibility, 
such heads will among other things ascer- 
tain whether reports are prepared in accord- 
ance with applicable requirements and are 
supported by accounting and other records, 
whether audits are carried out with ade- 
quate coverage and in accordance with the 
auditing principles and standards issued 
pursuant to section 703(a), and whether 
the auditing function is performed in a 
timely fashion by a qualified professional 
staff that is sufficiently independent—in 
an administrative and political sense—from 
program operations, so that a comprehen- 
sive and objective audit can be performed. 
Where such control systems are found ac- 
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ceptable, agency heads, in the absence of sub- 
stantial reasons to the contrary, are required 
to accept the audits performed under such 
sy tems as a substitute for those which 
otherwise would be performed by their own 
agency personnel. The periodic sample test- 
ing technique is cited as the chief means of 
verifying the continuing reliability of ac- 
cepted control systems. 

In order to strengthen the cooperative re- 
lationships among fiscal management per- 
sonnel, each Federal agency administering 
assistance programs is required (under sec- 
tion 703(e)) to maintain continuous liaison 
with counterpart State and local fiscal con- 
trol administrators and the interchange of 
audit standards and objectives and inter- 
level collaboration in the development of 
audit schedules are specifically cited as 
means of furthering this liaison. To reduce 
the proliferation of accounting and auditing 
systems within and between Federal agen- 
cies, Federal agency heads are required, to 
the extent feasible and permitted by law, to 
cordinate the auditing requirements of as- 
sistance programs coming under their juris- 
diction (section 703(f) and to establish 
cross-servicing arrangements with other 
agencies for audit purposes (section 1703 
(g)). The Office of Management and Budget, 
or such other agency as may be designated by 
the President, is authorized to prescribe gov- 
ernment-wide rules and regulations for the 
effective implementation of this section. 


TITLE II—CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 


This title amends title 5 of the United 
States Code which sets out procedures au- 
thorized for an executive reorganization: a 
proposal by the President becomes effective 
in 60 days unless either House passes a reso- 
lution saying it is not in favor. This title 
adds a new chapter 10, which places a new 
approach to consolidation of “closely re- 
lated” Federal assistance programs within 
the framework of the executive reorganiza- 
tion procedures. 

Section 1001 declares the title's basic pur- 
poses and states that the President from 
time to time shall examine the various Fed- 
eral assistance programs and, in the case of 
programs falling within the same functional 
area, promote better administration and 
planning, improve coordination, eliminate 
overlapping and duplication and promote 
economy and efficiency to the fullest extent 
consistent with the achievement of program 

als. 

E aertion 1002 contains certain definitions 
applicable to the new chapter 10 added by 
this Act. 

Federal assistance consolidation plans 

Under section 1003, the President, after 
finding that a consolidation of Federal as- 
sistance programs is necessary or desirable 
to accomplish one or more of the purposes 
of section 1001(a), is authorized to prepare 
and transmit to Congress a consolidation 
plan, together with a declaration indicating 
his finding that the plan will further the 
purposes of this title and a declaration as to 
how each program in the plan is functionally 
related. 

In his transmission of a consolidation plan, 
the President is required to place respon- 
sibility for the consolidated program in a 
single Federal agency and is required to 
specify in detail the term, under which the 
Federal assistance programs included within 
the plan shall be administered. 

In selecting applicable terms and condi- 
tions, the President is limited by the range 
of terms and conditions of programs which 
are consolidated under the plan. 

The President is required to set forth dif- 
ferences between proposed terms and con- 
ditions and corresponding provisions of the 
programs to be consolidated, along with the 
reason for such changes. 
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Subsection 1003 (c) stipulates that a con- 
solidation plan must be delivered to both 
Houses of Congress on the same day and to 
each House while it is in session, 

No consolidation plan may be delivered 
within 30 calendar days following the de- 
livery of a previous plan in the same “unc- 
tional area. 


Limitations on powers 


Section 1004 sets forth limitations on the 
scope of a proposed consolidation plan. The 
limitations are as follows: 

1. No plan shall continue any consolidated 
program beyond its authorized period. Sec- 
tion 1004(a) (1). 

2. Consolidation of programs must be in 
the same functional area, or closely related 
functional areas, Section 1004(a) (2). 

3. The plan must not extend assistance to 
any recipient not eligible under any program 
included in the consolidation. Section 1004 
(a) (3). 

4. The plan must not exclude from eligi- 
bility any recipient eligible under any pro- 
gram included in the consolidation. Section 
1004(a) (4). 

5. Responsibility for administration of the 
plan cannot be transferred to any agency 
which was not previously responsible for at 
least one of the consolidated programs. Sec- 
tion 1004(a) (5). It is stipulated that each 
consolidation plan shall provide for only one 
consolidation of two or more Federal assist- 
ance programs. 

In line with traditional Congressional lim- 
itations on the duration of reorganization 
legislation, subsection 1004(c) provides that 
authorization to transmit a consolidation 
plan under this legislation shall expire two 
years after enactment of this title. 


Effective date and publication of 
consolidation plans 


Section 1005 follows the procedure for Con- 
gressional action on executive reorganiza- 
tions. This section provides that a con- 
solidation plan shall become effective at the 
expiration of sixty days of continuous session 
of the Congress, unless before termination 
of the sixty-day period either House passes 
& resolution stating in substance that it does 
not favor the consolidation. A consolidation 
plan which becomes effective shall be printed 
in the Statutes at Large and in the Federal 
Register (subsection 1005(d) ). 


Effect on other laws and regulations 


Subsections 1006 (a) and (b) provide that 
the provisions of a consolidation which has 
become effective shall take precedence over 
any preexisting law, regulation, rule or order 
to the extent that any inconsistency exists. 
However, legal actions commenced prior to 
the effective date of a consolidation plan 
would not abate solely as a result of changes 
effected by the plan. (Subsection 1006 (c)). 

Under subsection 1006 (d) a consolidation 
plan may provide that the unexpended au- 
thorizations and appropriations for merged 
programs shall be transferred for use under 
any or all programs which are part of the 
consolidation. 


Rules of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives 

As an exercise of the rulemaking power of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
Section 1007 provides that consideration and 
action on a consolidation plan in either 
House shall be pursuant to the provisions 
of sections 910 through 913 of title 5, relat- 
ing to executive reorganizations, 


TITLE I1I—JOINT FUNDING SIMPLIFICATION 

Section 301 further amends the Intergoy- 
ernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 by adding 
a new Title VIII dealing with joint funding 
simplification. Section 801 states that the 
purpose of the title is to enable States and 
other public or private organizations to use 
Federal aid programs more effectively and 
efficiently, to adapt these programs more 
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readily to their individual needs by facilitat- 
ing the broader use of joint projects involv- 
ing more than one aid program, and to ac- 
quire experience that would lead to addi- 
tional legislative proposals regarding con- 
solidation, coordination, and simplification 
of Federal assistance programs. The state- 
ment of purpose also indicates that primary 
emphasis is to be given to developing wide- 
spread use of joint projects and joint fund- 
ing arrangements within individual depart- 
ments and placing counterpart efforts at the 
interdepartmental level on an experimental 
and limited demonstration basis. 


Intradepartmental joint projects 


Section 802 deals wholly with procedures. 
involving intradepartmental joint projects 
and joint funding arrangements. Under it, 
the head of each Federal department and 
agency administering more than one Federal 
aid program is authorized to approve com- 
bined applications for joint projects requir- 
ing funding from two or more such programs. 
falling under his jurisdiction, To develop the 
necessary departmental or agency capability 
for achieving the purposes of this title, sec- 
tion 802(b) requires departmental heads, 
among other things, to identify related aid 
programs within his agency that are likely 
candidates for joint projects; to develop and 
promulgate guidelines, joint project ex- 
amples, common application forms, and other 
materials that will facilitate development of 
an intradepartmental joint project program; 
to review the various administrative require- 
ments of departmental assistance progams in 
order to identify those that might impede 
the expeditious processing of joint project 
applications and where appropriate make the 
necessary modifications; to establish common 
technical or administrative rules for related 
departmental assistance programs; to create 
common or joint application processing and 
project supervision procedures—including es- 
tablishing a single unit for handling these 
functions; and to develop common auditing, 
accounting, and fiscal reporting procedures 
to facilitate establishment of fiscal and pro- 
gram accountability with respect to joint 
projects approved by him. 

In order to provide the means of cutting 
the red tape arising from the varying pro- 
cedural requirements associated with indi- 
vidual assistance programs, the head of each 
Federal department and agency administer- 
ing two or more such programs is authorized 
under section 802(c) to adopt, subject to 
such regulations as may be promulgated by 
the President pursuant to section 802(f), 
uniform provisions regarding inconsistent or 
conflicting agency requirements involving 
financial administration, the timing of Fed- 
eral payments, whether assistance must be 
extended in the form of a grant or a contract, 
merit personnel systems (but only to the 
extent that a proposed joint project would 
cause these requirements to be applied to 
programs not otherwise subject to them), 
the accountability for or the disposition of 
property or structures acquired or con- 
structed with Federal assistance, and other 
relevant administrative technical items de- 
fined in regulations issued pursuant to sub- 
section (f). 

To develop the intradepartmental finan- 
cial arrangements necessary for expediting 
joint projects, each head of a department 
and agency administering two or more Fed- 
eral assistance programs is permitted under 
section 802(d) to set up a single board or 
panel for the review of combined applica- 
tions to his department; to prescribe rules 
and regulations for establishing joint man- 
agement funds with respect to joint projects 
approved by him, so that the total amount 
approved for any project may be accounted 
for as if the funds had been derived from a 
single aid program or authorization: to es- 
tablish uniform rules and regulations goy- 
erning the fiscal reporting of projects fi- 
nanced through joint management funds; to 
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have access, for the purpose of audit and ex- 
amination, to relevant records and other data 
of recipient States and local governments 
relating to moneys received from joint man- 
agement funds authorized by him; and to 
establish a single non-Federal share for any 
joint project authorized by him and cov- 
ered in a joint management fund. 

Section 802(e) permits such heads of de- 
partments and agencies, subject to such reg- 
ulations as may be established pursuant to 
subsection (f), to enter into agreements with 
States to extend the benefits of joint proj- 
ects and joint management funds to cover 
combined applications involving not only 
assistance from programs administered by 
his department but also from those adminis- 
tered by one or more State agencies. In most 
instances, such arrangements will be re- 
stricted primarily to those programs areas 
Where Federal assistance is normally chan- 
neled through the States. 

Under section 802(f), the President is au- 
thorized to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary to provide for 
the more effective administration of funds 
drawn from more than one Federal assistance 
program or authorization in support of in- 
tradepartmental projects authorized by this 
section. While fewer administrative problems 
can be expected to arise in establishing 
meaningful departmental joint project pro- 
grams than in the case of interdepartmental 
projects, energetic and consistent depart- 
mental efforts may not always be forthcom- 
ing—hence, the need for this section. 


Interdepartmental demonstration joint 

projects 

Section 803 extends selectively the bene- 
fits of joint projects and joint management 
funding on a government-wide basis. This 
is done in recognition of the administrative 
difficulties involved in this commendable but 
complex undertaking. Section 803(a) au- 
thorizes the President to approve on a dem- 
onstration basis combined applications for 
joint projects requiring funding from two 
or more Federal assistance programs admin- 
istered by more than one Federal department 
or agency. 

Section 803(b) gives to the President with 
respect to interdepartmental projects au- 
thorities comparable to those assigned to 
heads of departments and agencies under 
section 802 (b), (c), (d), and (e). This is 
done in order to facilitate the development 
of the necessary capability in the Executive 
Office of the President for processing and 
administering interdepartmental joint proj- 
ects and joint management funds. 

Section 803(c) authorizes the President to 
establish rules and regulations requiring the 
delegation by heads of Federal departments 
and agencies to other departments and agen- 
cies of project or program approval au- 
thority insofar as it involves programs or 
classes of programs included in an interde- 
partmental joint project (s). Without this 
authority, it is doubtful whether the goals of 
this section can be achieved. Such rules and 
regulations may also call for the delegation 
to other Federal departments and agencies 
of powers relating to the supervision by Fed- 
eral assistance programs. These rules and 
regulations are conditioned by the proviso 
that they must be appropriate to assure that 
the powers and functions delegated are uti- 
lized in full conformity with applicable 
statutory provisions or policies. 

Section 803(d) is geared to permitting es- 
tablishment of joint management funds on 
an interdepartmental basis. Accordingly, the 
President is authorized to make rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with other ap- 
plicable law, governing the setting up of joint 
management funds involving moneys derived 
from two or more Fedral assistance programs 
administered by more than one Federal de- 
partment or agency. These rules and regula- 
tions will assure that the necessary account- 
ing, auditing, and other fiscal information 
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will be made available to the departments 
involved, the Congress, and the Executive 
Office of the President. They also shall stipu- 
late that any department or agency admin- 
istering a joint fund shall be accountable 
for the total amount provided for the pur- 
poses of each account established in the 
fund and shall practice accounting and au- 
diting policies consistent with new Title VII 
of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act. 
Such rules and regulations may include pro- 
cedures for determining on a periodic basis 
whether amounts in the account are in ex- 
cess of those required, for returning that 
excess to participating agencies according to 
an equitable distribution formula, and for 
making returns to applicable appropriations, 
subject to fiscal year limitations. 

Section 303(e) requires the President to 
submit annually to Congress a report evalu- 
ating the progress in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of this title. This report will be sub- 
mitted every January beginning with the first 
January following the end of the first fiscal 
year after the effective date of this section. 

The final subsection stipulates that this 
sectio will become effective 120 days follow- 
ing the date of enactment and will expire 
three years after it has become effective. 
Such expiration, however, shall not affect 
the administration of interdepartmental 
joint projects previously approved. 


Funding and personnel availability 


Section 804(a) is designed to help provide 
technical assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments involved in developing combined 
applications for joint projects. Under it, ap- 
propriations available to any Federal aid pro- 
gram for technical assistance or personnel 
training may be made available for the pro- 
vision of such assistanc in connection with 
joint projects involving that program and 
any other Federal aid program. In addition, 
the personnel of any Federal agency (pur- 
suant to section 904(b)) may be detailed 
from time to time, where ncessary, to other 
agencies to assist in processing combined 
applications or in administering approved 
joint projects. 


The authority of the Comptroller General of 
the United States 


Section 805 states that the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall have ac- 
cess to any books, documents, papers, and 
records of recipients of intradepartmental or 
interdepartmental joint projects relating to 
moneys received from joint management 
funds for the purpose of GAO audit and ex- 
amination, 

Definitions 


Section 806 contains definitions of “Federal 
assistance,” “Federal assistance program,” 
and “joint project” as used in this title. 


Effective date 


Section 302 states that section 802 and 803 
of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968, as added by section 301 of this Act, shall 
become effective one hundred and twenty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IV—-CONGRESSIONAL AND EXECUTIVE OVER- 
SIGHT OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Section 401 of this Act amends the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968 by 
adding a new subsection at the end of section 
601. This amendment is designed to strength- 
en Congressional review procedures for 
grants-in-aid having termination provisions 
of three or more years. During the year pre- 
ceding the date on which the program au- 
thority is to expire, the relevant substantive 
Committee of Congress, either separately or 
jointly, will conduct studies of the program 
and advise their respective Houses of their 
findings with special reference to the factors 
cited in section 601(a) (1), (2), (3), and (4). 
The Committee report will be filed with the 
respective Houses not later than one hundred 
and twenty days before the program is slated 
to expire. 
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Section 402 amends Title VI of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968 by 
adding two new sections following section 603 
and appropriately renumbering section 604. 
The first of these new sections authorizes 
establishment of the position of review spe- 
cialist of each standing committee of the 
Senate and House responsible for the review, 
study, and oversight of two or more assist- 
ance programs. This additional professional 
staff member will be selected and appointed 
by the Chairman of the standing committee 
with prior approval of the ranking minority 
member, He would serve on a permanent 
basis, without regard to political affiliation, 
and solely on the basis of professional com- 
petence. His basic assignment would be to 
assist the Committee in its performance of 
functions assigned by this title and he would 
be under the joint direction of the Chairman 
and the ranking minority member. 

The second new section (section 605) is 
geared to strengthening Executive Branch 
oversight with respect to Federal assistance 
programs. Under it, heads of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies administering more than 
one program would submit annually a report 
to Congress and the President on the opera- 
tions of these programs, beginning with the 
first fiscal year following the date of enact- 
ment. These departmental reports among 
other things would cover the progress and 
effectiveness of administrative efforts to carry 
out the programs’ statutory goals; the con- 
sultative procedures utilized under each 
program to afford recipient governments a 
chance to review and comment on proposed 
administrative regulations and basic program 
changes; the various intradepartmental and 
interdepartmental arrangements for achiev- 
ing proper headquarters-field program co- 
ordination; efforts to simplify and make more 
uniform application forms and procedures as 
well as fiscal reporting and auditing require- 
ments; effort and progress in relying on 
audits performed by or for States and locali- 
ties; the feasibility of consolidating func- 
tionally related assistance programs; the 
practicability of delegating more adminis- 
trative authority—including project or pro- 
gram approval power—to departmental field 
offices; whether the purpose, management, 
administrative procedures and requirement 
in such programs should be changed; and 
the degree to which such programs are meet- 
ing the growing and changing needs they 
were initially designed to support. 

This new section (section 605) concludes 
with the requirement that the President 
shall submit a summary report on these vari- 
ous departmental studies not later than 
January 31 of each year following the first 
fiscal year after the date of enactment. This 
report would be a synthesis of the materials 
presented in the various departmental 
studies and would stress the broad problems 
confronting grants-in-aid as effective govern- 
ment-wide devices for intergovernmental co- 
operation. Presidential proposals for reform 
might well be a concluding feature of this 
report. 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

The purpose of this title is to extend to the 
political subdivisions of a State the provi- 
sions of sections 202 and 203 of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968 which 
now apply only to States. 

Section 202, as amended, by this title, 
would eliminate the requirement that politi- 
cal subdivisions maintain separate bank 
accounts for grants-in-aid. At the same time 
the amended section extends to political sub- 
divisions the requirement of keeping proper 
accounts, making regular fiscal reports, and 
providing Federal agencies and the Comp- 
troller General access to the books of the 
political subdivision for purposes of audit. 

Section 203, as amended by this title, 
would require that Federal agency heads 
schedule transfers of grant-in-aid funds in 
such a way as to minimize the time elapsing 
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between the date of transfer and the date 
of disbursement by a political subdivision. 
Present law limits section 203 to transfers to 
States under grant-in-ald programs. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the Intergovern- 
menial Cooperation Act of 1972 intro- 
duced today by Senator Muskie. This 
legislation differs only slightly from that 
reported unanimously by the subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations to 
the full Government Operations Com- 
mittee in the last Congress (S. 2479). 

Since the end of World War II, and 
especially in the last decade, Federal ex- 
penditures in the area of civilian-domes- 
tic needs have relied heavily on categori- 
cal grants to States and local govern- 
ments. Today, these sometimes narrow- 
purposed, project-oriented grants have 
proliferated until we have more than 530 
specific Federal programs operating 
through categorical grants. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, some $30 bil- 
lion was dispersed to States and localities 
through these programs. 

The multiplicity and complexity of 
this growing maze of grants has caused 
serious problems for States and localities 
which are the intended beneficiaries of 
the various programs. Among these prob- 
lems are the difficulty in determining just 
what programs are available and what 
are the differences and similarities 
among them; the loss of flexibility caused 
by the necessity to work within the 
framework of numerous small grants 
rather than with a limited number of 
consolidated programs; the needless in- 
efficiency and waste resulting from over- 
lapping and duplicated efforts; and the 
bureaucratic redtape which hinders re- 
cipients attempting to comply with dif- 
fering requirements of many separate 
grants. 

This bill, which is based on over 4 years 
of subcommittee investigation and hear- 
ings and encompasses studies and rec- 
ommendations of the advisory committee 
on intergovernmental relations, moves 
toward a solution of these problems by: 

First. Authorizing the President to es- 
tablish simpler and more unified auditing 
regulations governing Federal assistance 
programs; 

Second. Providing for expeditious con- 
gressional approval of executive pro- 
posals for consolidation of related grants 
in the same functional area; 

Third. Authorizing simpler adminis- 
trative requirements to permit joint 
management and funding of Federal as- 
sistance programs; and 

Fourth. Establishing more comprehen- 
sive executive and congressional reviews 
over grants programs, 

This bill accomplishes the desired 
streamlining of grants’ administration 
without sacrificing congressional prerog- 
atives. This is done through a combina- 
tion of congressional review and restric- 
tions on consolidation plans which 
prohibit: 

First. The continuance of a consolida- 
tion program beyond its authorized 
period. 

Second. The consolidation of programs 
which are not of the same or closely re- 
lated functional areas. 

Third. The extension of assistance to 
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any recipient not qualified under one of 
the programs to be consolidated. 

Fourth. The exclusion of any recipient 
qualified under any of the programs to be 
consolidated. 

Fifth. The transfer of administration 
of a consolidated program to any agency 
not previously responsible for adminis- 
tration of one of the programs to be con- 
solidated. 

Sixth. The submission to Congress of 
more than one consolidation proposal 
from the same functional area, within 
the same 30-day period. 

Mr. President, this bill promises a more 
rational and efficient participation by 
State and local governments in Federal 
assistance programs, without surrender- 
ing the principle of congressional over- 
sight. This bill will do much to reduce the 
bureaucracy and redtape which threatens 
to smother the Federal relationship be- 
tween our national, State and local gov- 
ernments. I urge the assistance of all 
Members of the 92d Congress in the pass- 
age of this legislation. 


By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself and 
Mr. GURNEY) : 

S. 3141. A bill to amend the intergov- 
ernmental Personnel Act of 1970 to pro- 
vide for the employment of younger citi- 
zens of States and local governments as a 
means of increasing administrative, tech- 
nical, and professional skills available to 
local and State governments, thereby 
strengthening the Federal system. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1972 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference an 
amendment to the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970. Senator Gurney, 
who is ranking minority member of the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, joins me in sponsoring this 
measure, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill and a cost estimate of these 
amendments be included in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

The Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
expressed the conviction of Congress that 
strong State and local governments are 
essential to the federal system. Through 
that act, the Federal Government helps 
State and local governments strengthen 
their personnel by training, education 
and related programs. 

This amendment adds a new ingre- 
dient. It will bring outstanding young 
Americans into State and local govern- 
ments. 

The measure creates a Federal-State 
Fellows program and a Federal-Urban 
Fellows program. The Civil Service Com- 
mission administers both, though they 
differ slightly in structure. Both are 
aimed at bringing talented young people 
from a variety of ethnic and occupation- 
al backgrounds into government service 
for a year. The Federal, State, and local 
governments share the cost. 

The creation of these national pro- 
grams of Federal-State Fellows and Fed- 
eral-Urban Fellows is neither compli- 
cated nor expensive. Yet they have a 
most important purpose—to join an un- 
derutilized national resource with an ob- 
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vious, serious national need. The need is 
for additional talented and committed 
people to help State and local govern- 
ments face problems that are ever in- 
creasing both in scope and complexity. 
The resource is a generation of Ameri- 
cans whose energies and talents are de- 
monstrably great. 

This measure encourages local govern- 
ments to reach out toward talented 
young people. It will attract them to 
careers in government services; it will 
give them the opportunity to acquire a 
commitment to better government and 
public service, whatever their ultimate 
careers. 

The Federal-State Fellows program is 
patterned after the highly successful 
White House Fellows Program which be- 
gan in 1964. Under it, exceptional young 
Americans from outside government are 
chosen in a nationwide competition and 
join the Federal Government for a year. 
They serve as assistants to members of 
the President’s Cabinet and other top of- 
ficials. After their year in Washington, 
some have remained in government sery- 
ice. Many have returned to the govern- 
ment for short periods to carry out im- 
portant special assignments. Virtually 
all have become deeply involved in the 
civic or governmental process in their 
home states and communities. 

The proposed Federal-State Fellows 
program creates a program similar to 
the White House Fellows for every State 
interested in participating. The Federal 
Government contributes three-fourths 
of the cost the first year, with its share 
dropping to no more than one-half by 
the third year. The Civil Service Com- 
mission makes grants to each State 
which then selects outstanding young 
people to serve for a year in the State 
government. Recruiting, selection, and 
program administration would be done 
on State-by-State basis. 

Guidelines will be general, stressing ex- 
cellence and the nonpartisan nature of 
the program. Selection should be com- 
petitive and service would normally be 
in both executive and legislative 
branches. The Council of State Govern- 
ments will act as adviser to the Commis- 
sion. 

The Federal-Urban Fellows program 
would also bring outstanding young peo- 
ple into government service for a year— 
in this case, into city and urban county 
governments. 

Urban governments are numerous and 
diverse. Because of this, it is my view that 
this program would be most effective if 
administered on a national basis by a 
central organization. The most effective 
arrangement, at this stage, would be for 
the Commission to contract for admin- 
istration of the program with the Na- 
tional League of Cities/Conference of 
Mayors, which already has a program 
functioning successfully called the Na- 
tional Urban Fellows program. 

The National Urban Fellows began in 
1969. Young men and women from many 
professions are selected in national com- 
petition to serve in key positions in city 
and urban county governments, They 
undergo a, 10-month internship and sup- 
plementary academic training which 
equip them for high level administrative, 
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technical, and professional positions in 
local governments. 

An expansion of this concept into the 
proposed Federal Urban Fellows pro- 
gram would multiply the number of 
young administrators and professionals 
with first-hand knowledge of the tremen- 
dous challenges facing urban govern- 
ments in America today. It would en- 
large the pool of talent available to meet 
these challenges. 

This legislation recognizes that various 
cities and States will devise imaginative 
programs which could supplement the 
fellowship programs in achieving their 
basic objectives. Therefore, it contains a 
provision in this measure for supple- 
mentary programs. The State of Ohio, 
for example, has a successful summer 
intern program for young people. New 
York and other cities have urban fel- 
lows programs. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is authorized to make grants to 
such existing efforts, when they would 
serve as imaginative complements to the 
measure’s two primary programs. 

If the programs outlined in this legis- 
lation are fully utilized, they will cost 
some $10 million a year. It will be well 
spent, and I recommend that funding be 
provided the Civil Service Commission to 
cover this new program, 

One aim of this measure is, of course, 
long range: It will provide for the grad- 
ual development of valuable new per- 
sonnel resources for State and local gov- 
ernments. But I believe that there will 
be an immediate return: When the most 
talented of our young citizens are placed 
in positions of responsibility, one of the 
natural outcomes is the development of 
needed new approaches and ideas. The 
young do not have a monopoly on pre- 
science; but in a world where we must 
accept dazzlingly rapid change as a fact 
of life, we need not only their energy but 
their insights. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
estimates were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3141 
A bill, to amend the Intergovernmental Per- 
sonnel Act of 1970 to provide for the 
employment of younger citizens of States 
and local governments as a means of in- 
creasing administrative, technical and 
professional skills available to local and 

State governments, thereby strengthening 

the Federal system 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act Amendments of 1972". 

Sec, 2. Section 2 of the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“That the commitment, imagination, en- 
ergy, and skills of younger citizens consti- 
tute an available source of talent that 
should be broadly utilized in the strength- 
ening of personnel resources available to 
State and local governments, thereby 
strengthening the Federal system.” 

Sec. 3. Title IIT of the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970 is amended— 

(1) by striking out— 

“TITLE III—TRAINING AND DEVELOPING 
STATE AND LOCAL EMPLOYEES” 
and inserting in lieu thereof— 
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“TITLE III—STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYMENT 


“Part A—TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT” 


(2) by striking out of section 301 the 
word “title” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“part”; and 

(8) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new part: 


“Part B—DEVELOPING ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEE 
RESOURCES 


“Src. 321. The purpose of this part is to de- 
velop additional employee resources for State 
and local governments and simultaneously 
to create new avenues of Federal, State, and 
local government service for younger citi- 
zens of the United States by establishing 
programs of Federal-State Fellows and Fed- 
eral-Urban Fellows, and by authorizing sup- 
port for related supplementary programs. 


“DEFINITION 


“SEC. 322. For the purpose of this part, ‘or- 
ganization’ means— 

“(1) a national, regional, statewide, area- 
wide, or metropolitan organization, repre- 
senting member State or local governments; 

“(2) an association of State or local pub- 
lic officials; or 

“(3) a nonprofit organization, one of 
whose principal functions is to offer profes- 
sional advisory, research, development, edu- 
cational, or related services to governments. 


“PEDERAL-STATE FELLOWS 


“Sec. 323, (a) The Commission, or an or- 
ganization designated by it, is authorized 
to make grants to a State to establish, de- 
velop and carry out a Federal-State Fellows 
program for that State. Each State program 
shall provide opportunities for learning and 
service in other work of State governments 
by younger citizens of the United States of 
diverse backgrounds. Each such program 
shall— 

“(1) emphasize the development of a 
group of informed and experienced citizens 
who, following their internship as Fellows, 
may subsequently be available to State gov- 
ernments, and also to Federal and local gov- 
ernments, for career employment or special 
periodic service. 

“(2) provide for the appointment of Fel- 
lows from among outstanding young citizens 
at least 21 years of age; 

“(3) be administered on a non-partisan 
basis; and 

“(4) provide for carrying out such pro- 
grams by a State agency designated by the 
Governor or chief executive authority of the 
State or pursuant to an agreement with an 
organization (unless State law otherwise 
prohibits such an agreement). 

“(b) The Council of State Governments 
shall be designated as adviser— 

“(1) to the States, with respect to the de- 
velopment of appropriate qualifications, 
standards, and methods of selection of Fel- 
lows; and 

“(2) to the Commission, with respect to 
the development of criteria for awarding 
grants to States. 

“(c) Grants to a State shall be for not to 
exceed 75 per centum (or, with respect to 
fiscal years commencing after the expiration 
of three years following the date of enact- 
ment of this part, up to 50 per centum) of 
the costs of such program of that State, in- 
cluding— 

“(1) costs of stipends of not to exceed 10 
Fellows per State a year; 

“(2) administrative costs; and 

“(3) related expenses as may be author- 
ized by the Commission. 

“(d) Each State shall agree to be respon- 
sible for the non-Federal share of the costs 
of its program. The State agency or the orga- 
nization administering the Federal-State 
Fellows program for the State may seek 
public or private funds to pay for the non- 
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Federal share of the cost of its program and 
for educational activities designed to sup- 
plement or complement the work-service 
experience of Fellows. 

“(e) For costs incurred in connection with 
its advisory role, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments shall be reimbursed by the Com- 
mission, out of appropriations made pursu- 
ant to this Act, in such amounts as may be 
determined by the Commission. 


“FEDERAL URBAN FELLOWS 


“Sec. 324. (a) The Commission is su- 
thorized to establish, develop, and carry out 
& Federal Urban Fellows program which 
shall provide opportunities for learning and 
meaningful participation in the functioning 
of local government. Such program shall— 

“(1) recognize the common national im- 
plications of local problems and seek to build 
a coordinated national personnel resource 
for local governments; 

“(2) provide for the appointment of Fel- 
lows from among outstanding young per- 
sons, 20 through 39 years of age, repre- 
senting a variety of ethnic groups and oc- 
cupational backgrounds, including the ap- 
pointment of such persons from volunteer 
programs and community service organiza- 
tions, and with business, labor, medical, 
teaching, community action, and other 
kinds of experience relevant to the needs 
of local governments; and 

“(3) provide for the assignment of Fel- 
lows, by agreements with a local govern- 
ment, or a local governmental or non-gov- 
ernmental agency, designated by the mayor 
or chief executive authority of the local 
government, 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in sub- 
section (c) of this section, the Commis- 
sion shall enter into an agreement with an 
organization or another Federal agency to 
carry out such program for the Commis- 
sion. If the Commission enters into such 
an agreement, it is authorized to reimburse 
such organization or agency for stipends for 
the Fellows and administrative and other 
costs determined by the Commission to be 
related to carrying out such program. In no 
event, however, shall the Commission re- 
imburse any such organization or agency 
for more than 75 per centum (or, with re- 
spect to fiscal years commencing after the 
expiration of three years following the date 
of enactment of this part, up to 50 per 
centum) of the total amount of stipends for 
five Fellows to each local government or 
non-governmental agency each year. 

“(c) If the Commission determines it is 
not practicable to have an organization or 
other Federal agency carry out such program, 
the Commission is authorized to carry out 
such program by making grants directly to 
& local government or to a local governmental 
or non-governmental agency (designated by 
the mayor or chief executive authority of 
the local government) to establish, develop, 
and carry out Federal Urban Fellows pro- 
grams of that government or agency. Any 
such grant shall not exceed 75 per centum 
(or, with respect to fiscal years commencing 
after the expiration of three years following 
the date of enactment of this part, up to 50 
per centum) of (1) the costs of each such 
program of that local government or agency 
(including administrative costs and other 
costs authorized by the Commission to be 
paid out of the grants), and (2) the total 
amount of stipends for more than five Fel- 
lows to that government or agency each year. 

“(d) Each such local government or agency 
shall agree to be responsible (1) in the case 
of Fellows provided by an organization or 
Federal agency under subsection (b) of this 
section, for that portion of the total amount 
of the stipends for Fellows provided that local 
government or agency and not reimbursed 
by the Commission, or (2) in the case of a 
grant directly to that government or agency 
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under subsection (c) of this section, for the 
non-Federal share of the costs of its program. 

“(e) The local government or agency may 
seek public or private funds to pay the 
non-Federal share of the amounts of the sti- 
pends for Fellows provided under subsection 
(b) of this section; or its program under 
subsection (c) of this section. 


“SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 325. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized to make grants to States, general local 
governments or combinations of governments 
that serve fifty thousand or more persons, or 
other organizations, for support of addi- 
tional programs which, as determined by the 
Commission— 

“(1) are consistent with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of section 323 and subsection 
(a) of section 324 of this Act; 

“(2) do not duplicate programs established 
under such sections; 

“(3) constitute imaginative complements 
to those programs; and 

“(4) in the case of programs proposed by 
organizations, have the endorsement of the 
appropriate State or local governments. 

“(b) Grants may provide up to 75 per 
centum (or, with respect to fiscal years com- 
mencing after the expiration of three years 
following the date of enactment of this part, 
for up to 50 per centum) of the costs of 
such programs, as determined to be appro- 
priate by the Commission, including sti- 
pends and administrative costs.” 

ESTIMATE OF FUNDS NEEDED FOR INTERGOVERN- 

MENTAL PERSONNEL ACT AMENDMENTS OF 

1972 


Attracting persons to an internship who 
have the talent to be in demand elsewhere 
and who have administrative, technical, and 
professional skills requires a stipend in the 
range of $10,000 to $15,000 per year. The 
experience of similar programs suggests the 
following budget approximation for a pro- 
gram of 1000 fellows: 

500 Federal-State Fellows aver- 
age stipend $12,500/year. 

500 Federal-Urban Fellows aver- 
age stipend $12,500/year. 

Supplemental Programs 


$6, 250, 000 


Administrative costs, educa- 
tional expense, advisory com- 


18, 000, 000 


13, 500, 000 
4, 500, 000 
PROJECT FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
lst year—start up: 300 state, 300 
Urban Fellows, no supplemen- 
tal programs. 

2d year: 500 State, 500 Urban 
Fellows, supplemental pro- 


10, 500, 000 


13, 500, 000 


Fellows, 
grams 
4th year: (50% Federal share)... 
5th and subsequent years: (50% 

Federal share) 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act Amendments of 
1972 introduced today by Senator 
Mousxze. This legislation will provide for 
the training and involvement of young 
people in State and local government 
through a Federal fellowship program. 

We hear from young people through- 
out our Nation, an increasingly serious 
criticism of our governmental institu- 
tions and the ability of these institutions 
to respond to the people whom they 
serve. Too often, these criticisms are 


supplemental pro- 
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rooted in ignorance of the actual oper- 
ations of governmental bodies and agen- 
cies; also, too often, there is legitimate 
basis for such accusations. 

This legislation will serve to familiar- 
ize hundreds of our Nation’s brightest, 
most talented young people with the day- 
to-day problems and activities of State 
and local government. All who partici- 
pate in it will share an opportunity for 
increased knowledge and respect for the 
realities of government; some will 
choose careers in government and re- 
main to change and improve the very 
institutions from which they have 
learned. 

The program will operate through two 
types of fellowship plans: the Federal 
State Fellows and the Federal Urban 
Fellows. Overall administration would 
be through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, with each State administering its 
individual program for fellowships in 
State government; and with a contract- 
ing agency or organization such as the 
National Urban Fellows program of the 
National League of Cities and Confer- 
ence of Mayors, administering the fel- 
lowships in local governments. 

The program will be financed on a 50- 
percent matching basis, with the Fed- 
eral share of the costs less than $9 mil- 
lion annually, following slightly higher 
start-up costs of the first 3 years. 

Mr. President, I speak as a fiscal con- 
servative when I say I believe this pro- 
gram to be a wise investment in the fu- 
ture of our country. It would be irre- 
sponsible to ignore the proper education 
and preparation of youths who will be 
tomorrow’s leaders in our society and 
government. 


By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. RIBICOFF, and Mr. 
SCHWEIKER) : 

S. 3142. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to furnish assistance for 
the resettlement of Soviet Jewish refu- 
gees in Israel. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

SOVIET JEWISH REFUGEE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1972 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing today a bill to authorize $85 
million for assistance to Soviet Jewish 
refugees in Israel—The Soviet Jewish 
Refugee Assistance Act of 1972. 

The plight of Jews in the Soviet Union 
has for some time been a matter of great 
concern and sorrow in this country. We 
cannot fail to be greatly moved, because 
of our own tradition of religious and per- 
sonal liberty, with the example of a mi- 
nority in the Soviet Union struggling 
against such overwhelming odds to pre- 
serve its ancient religious and cultural 
traditions in what appears to be an in- 
creasingly hostile environment. In re- 
cent years the attention of the world has 
been focused sharply on the plight of 
Soviet Jewry by the victims’ own cou- 
rageous public protest and demand for 
the right to emigrate to Israel. 

In Congress there have been several bi- 
partisan efforts to call attention to this 
problem and to do what little we can 
to influence the Soviet Government in 
the direction of a nondiscriminatory 
policy toward the Jewish people of the 
U.S.S.R. We have tried to render what 
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small assistance we can to the struggle 
of this brave people to maintain their 
identity and their right to worship God 
as they see fit. And we must continue to 
do what we can as long as repression of 
the Jewish people continues in the Soviet 
Union. 

But in recent months there has been 
a surprising new development in Soviet 
policy. The motivations remain obscure, 
but the results are dramatic—a sudden 
increase in the number of Soviet Jews 
allowed to emigrate to Israel. In the one 
month of December 1971, three times as 
many Jews emigrated from the Soviet 
Union as in all of 1970. The increased 
rate is continuing in 1972, and it is now 
anticipated that between 40,000 and 
60,000 Soviet Jewish immigrants will 
arrive in Israel this year. 

On January 8 of this year, I suggested 
in a statement that the United States 
should be prepared to assist these refu- 
gees resettle in Israel—for it is to Israel 
that they strongly desire to go. I pointed 
out that this new Soviet policy was a 
blessing—but a blessing accompanied by 
staggering financial and social burdens 
for Israel. We know from our own ex- 
perience with some 650,000 Cuban refu- 
gees in the past 12 years and some 30,000 
Hungarian refugees in 1958 and 1959 how 
difficult it is to absorb substantial num- 
bers of refugees—and we are a nation of 
more than 200 million. 

For Israel’s 3 million people, the task 
is awesome. Given our relative popula- 
tions, it is as if the United States was 
suddenly confronted with the need to 
absorb into its social and economic struc- 
ture an additional 2 to 3 million people, 
roughly the size of Philadelphia or Los 
Angeles. Housing must be built, food pro- 
vided, and jobs created. A new language 
must be taught. Health and educational 
facilities must be found. New communi- 
ties must be developed. Counseling and 
training are required. None but the Israe- 
lis can build the homes, teach the lan- 
guages, find the jobs, and otherwise pay 
the social costs of giving freedom to 
Soviet Jews. But there is a financial cost 
as well—estimated at several hundred 
million dollars—and that is something I 
believe we can and must help with. 

When I raised this problem last month, 
I suggested that there were three prin- 
cipal reasons why the United States 
should help in this effort. These reasons 
are worth repeating: 

First, since World “Var II, the United 
States has contributed more than $2.8 
billion to refugee assistance, directly and 
through intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. We spent close to $600 million to 
assist Cuban refugees. From 1947 to 1951, 
we contributed $237 million to the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. In the 
early 1950’s, we contributed almost $85 
million to aid Korean refugees. And for 
Arab refugees, we have contributed more 
than $500 million. We have never for- 
gotten that we were founded and popu- 
lated by the refugees of an earlier world. 
Our commitment to this cause is in- 
scribed on the base of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. 

Second, there is the long history of our 
concern with persecution on account of 
religion and, in the last half century, 
particularly with the persecution of Jews. 
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Beginning in the early 1900’s, our na- 
tional leaders have fought for the free- 
dom and dignity of the world’s Jewish 
community. We played a major role in 
the creation of Israel; we have been its 
firm defender ever since. 

Third, beyond humanitarian concerns, 
there is our clear self-interest in the 
health and well-being of Israel. War is 
not the only danger to a healthy Israel. 
Economic disaster can accomplish what 
war could not, if we let it. A country the 
size of Israel, with its heavy defense bur- 
dens, cannot afford the several hundred 
million dollars that will be required for 
the anticipated influx of Soviet Jews 
over and above Israel’s normal budget 
for immigrants—and Israel has already 
spent enormous sums in recent years re- 
ceiving and integrating hundreds of 
thousands of Jewish refugees from Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. 

For all these reasons, therefore, we 
must be prepared to help Israel cope with 
the new influx of Soviet Jewish refugees. 
Since proposing such assistance last Jan- 
uary, I have asked my staff to explore the 
best possible means of providing it. We 
have consultated with Members and staff 
in both Houses of Congress, with the De- 
partment of State which administers cur- 
rent refugee programs, and with many 
individuals and groups outside the Gov- 
ernment who are most familiar with the 
present situation. The result of these con- 
sultations is the legislation being intro- 
duced today. 

First, the bill we are introducing today 
is bipartisan. This is the kind of hu- 
manitarian issue which attracts bipar- 
tisan support, and it is imperative that 


it be made clearly bipartisan and not the 
creature of any one man or party. I am 


particularly pleased, therefore, to be 
joined by my distinguished colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, Senator RIBICOFF, 
Senator Javits, and Senator ScHWEIKER, 
in introducing this legislation today. We 
are eager for the widest possible cospon- 
sorship, and we invite other Senators to 
join us in this effort. 

This same legislation is being intro- 
duced on a bipartisan basis in the House 
today by Congressmen JONATHAN B. 
BINGHAM and SEYMOUR HALPERN. Con- 
gressmen BINGHAM and HALPERN are also 
seeking the widest possible cosponsorship 
in the House. 

Second, we are suggesting as the most 
appropriate level of assistance to Israel 
a sum of $85 million. We are well aware 
that the financial burden on Israel for re- 
settling these new immigrants will 
amount to several times this figure. If 
the current rate of immigration from the 
Soviet Union continues next year and 
into the future, we would most certainly 
want to consider additional assistance. 
For the moment, however, we believe that 
$85 million is an appropriate and realis- 
tic initial commitment. 

Third, we believe that the most appro- 
priate vehicle for such assistance is the 
Department of State which has been des- 
ignated by the President as the admin- 
istering authority for our refugee assist- 
ance programs abroad. We note with sat- 
isfaction that the State Department is 
already providing some funds, albeit at a 
very modest level, for maintenance costs 
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in Vienna for Soviet Jewish refugees in 
transit to Israel. We applaud this effort, 
and we hope that in this same spirit the 
administration will provide substantially 
more funds in the State Department 
budget for resettlement costs in Israel—a 
much larger financial commitment, to be 
sure, but one which we believe to be am- 
ply justified. The administration has al- 
ready indicated that aid to Israel should 
not be a political issue this year. It is all 
the more appropriate that humanitarian 
assistance of this kind should be taken 
completely out of the political arena. 

We hope, therefore, that the legisla- 
tion we are proposing today will receive 
the broadest possible support in Congress 
and in the administration. The burden 
on Israel and on the refugees is already 
enormous. We must not delay in acting— 
and in acting generously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3142 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of State is authorized to furnish, on 
terms and conditions he considers appro- 
priate, assistance to Israel, including assist- 
ance for housing, clothes, food, medical care, 
education and training, for the resettlement 
in Israel of Jewish refugees from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Secretary 
not to exceed $85,000,000 to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend Senator MUSKIE 
for his introduction today of a bill to fur- 
nish much needed assistance to Soviet 
refugees in Israel. I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor. This is the most appropriate 
legislative vehicle for helping Israel bear 
the heavy burdens of absorbing these 
thousands of newcomers. 

I am particularly pleased that Senator 
Javits and Senator ScHWEIKER have 
joined in this bipartisan effort. As the 
time draws near for active consideration 
of this measure, I am certain we will be 
joined by many of our colleagues who 
share our deep concern for the well-be- 
ing of these refugees and for the eco- 
nomic well-being of Israel. 

America, like Israel, is, after all, a na- 
tion composed of refugees, and American 
assistance to refugees from many nations 
is part of our tradition and is a mat- 
ter of record. Cubans, Hungarians, Arabs, 
Koreans, and most recently, Bengalis, 
have all been helped. Today there are 
new refugees who need our help. Faced 
with the sudden infiux of immigrants 
from the Soviet Union, Israel’s economy, 
already under enormous strains, because 
of heavy defense expenditures, is serious- 
ly threatened. Despite these new burdens, 
the Israelis are determined to provide 
new lives for those who have suffered 
from persecution, because of their reli- 
gion. 

The Israelis will continue to welcome 
their Soviet brethren no matter what the 
costs. Some 15,000 arrived last year, and 
another 40,000 to 50,000 are expected. 
The need for assistance in this awesome 
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task is becoming critical. So much must 
be done for these refugees in the way of 
housing, medical care, job placement, 
and language-skills training before they 
can become absorbed into the main- 
stream of Israeli life. 

The bill being introduced today au- 
thorizes the Secretary of State, who is 
charged with the overall responsibility 
for administering refugee assistance 
programs abroad, to provide $85 million 
to assist Soviet refugees in Israel. Prece- 
dent of such assistance to third coun- 
tries exists with our aid to Czech refu- 
gees in third countries. The amount called 
for in our bill represents only a small 
fraction of Israel’s total cost. But this 
amount will be of significant help. It is 
also a realistic amount, in view of our 
Nation’s many commitments elsewhere 
in the world and at home. 

I urge my colleagues, particularly those 
who have spoken out so eloquently 
against Soviet persecution of Jews in the 
past, to give their active support to this 
legislation. In doing so, they will be act- 
ing in the highest traditions of hu- 
manitarian concern for those in need in 
other lands. 


By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3144. A bill to designate certain 
lands in the Bosque del Apache National 
Wildlife Refuge, Socorro County, N. Mex., 
as wilderness. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation which will 
establish the Bosque del Apache wilder- 
ness within the Bosque del Apache Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge as a unit of the 
national wilderness system. The wildlife 
refuge is located along the Rio Grande 
in central New Mexico and is fully suit- 
able for inclusion within the wilderness 
system because of its untrammeled and 
unexploited scenic and scientific qualities. 

As is provided in the Wilderness Act of 
1964, the area has been reviewed by the 
Secretary of the Interior who supports 
the inclusion of the acreage within the 
wilderness system, as does the President. 

The proposed wilderness is made up of 
three units within the wildlife refuge 
totaling 32,500 acres. The three units con- 
sist of uplands on both sides of the Rio 
Grande and are predominately desert 
country with vegetable cover typical of 
the Lower Sonoran Life Zone. Animal life 
includes mule deer, antelope, quail, cot- 
tontail, and occasional mountain lions, 
coyotes, and bobcats. 

The Bosque del Apache National Wild- 
life Refuge was established in 1939 as a 
refuge and feeding area for migratory 
birds and other wildlife. It is located 
about 13 miles south of Socorro, N. Mex. 
Within the three proposed wilderness 
unit, 232 species of wildlife have been 
recorded, primarily including shrikes, 
mockingbirds, nighthawks, owls, and king 
birds. 

As required by the Wilderness Act, a 
public hearing was held and the com- 
ments received were predominately fa- 
vorable. The only negative portions dealt 
with technical matters involving appro- 
priate boundaries of the wilderness area. 
As I have stated, the measure has the full 
support of the administration. I ask for 
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speedy approval of this legislation, which 
is in the public interest and which will 
preserve this scenic and valuable area 
for future generations. 


By Mr. BENTSEN: 

S. 3146. A bill to amend chapters 31, 
34, and 35 of title 38, United States Code, 
to increase the rates of vocational re- 
habilitation, educational assistance, and 
special training allowances paid to eligi- 
ble veterans and persons; to provide for 
advance educational assistance payments 
to certain. veterans; to make improve- 
ments in the educational assistance pro- 
grams; and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, the qual- 
ity of programs which today’s veteran 
has available to him upon leaving the 
armed services is a vitally important 
matter. Because of currently high unem- 
ployment levels, because of rises in the 
average educational level, because of the 
constant increases in the costs of edu- 
cation, we must go further toward assur- 
ing that veterans’ educational benefits 
and vocational opportunities are fully 
adequate. That the need is great cannot 
be denied. 

Disturbing figures exist which under- 
line the plight of returning Vietnam vet- 
erans. Unlike veterans coming home 
from past wars, these young men are 
Statistically in worse straits today than 
their contemporaries who did not serve. 
The unemployment rate last month for 
young veterans ages 20 to 29 was 8.5 
percent while it was 7.5 percent for non- 
veterans. This 1 percentage point rep- 
resents a tremendous number of unem- 
ployed individuals. Clearly, we have to do 
more in creating educational and em- 
ployment opportunities to correct this 
situation. 

I see no justification for expecting 
veterans from Vietnam to be content with 
programs which are inferior to those dur- 
ing and after World War II and the Ko- 
rean conflict. The veterans involved in 
all of these conflicts have the same basic 
needs and aspirations. The programs we 
enact and fund today must meet the 
needs that exist now, just as those in the 
past met the needs of their times. 

Accordingly, I am here presenting leg- 
islation designed to improve and broad- 
en the administration’s proposals in the 
fields of veterans education and employ- 
ment. While their legislation calls for 
increased benefits, I am persuaded that 
some of their proposals will prove inade- 
quate by the time they actually become 
law and subsequently take effect. The 
effectiveness of the legislation would be 
therefore diluted. 

The administration proposal asks an 
increase of 8.6 percent in basic educa- 
tion allowances and a 48-percent increase 
in rates for on-the-job and apprentice 
trainees. 

While I have no disagreement with the 
second figure—the need is greatest in 
these areas and a 48-percent increase 
should stimulate veterans’ job opportu- 
nities—I feel the first figure should be 
increased from 8.6 to 14 percent. 

It should be noted these increases will 
probably not be available to veteran stu- 
dents until the start of fall semester in 
1972. The larger benefit increase I pro- 
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pose takes into account the time lapse 
which occurs during the “proposed-en- 
acted-instituted” time period. It will in- 
crease the present rate for a veteran 
alone from $175 per month to $200, rath- 
er than the $190 figure suggested in the 
administration proposal. 

This measure also authorizes advance 
payment of a veteran’s rehabilitation 
subsistence and educational assistance 
allowance to prevent delays from halting 
his planned program. Safeguards would 
exist to prevent double payments. 

Provision is also made for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to employ student- 
veterans who are participating fulltime 
in educational or training programs, in 
order to help them meet expenses. 

Seeing that wives and widows share 
veterans’ educational and vocational op- 
portunities is a major aim of this meas- 
ure. Evidence exists to show that these 
dependents or survivors often have the 
same need for training as does the vet- 
eran himself. Provisions of this bill also 
extend various benefits to female vet- 
erans of the armed services, heretofore 
not included. 

Other important rule changes and 
benefit improvements are contained in 
this comprehensive legislation, along 
with a detailed section on farm training 
opportunities. I ask that the full text of 
the Veterans Educational and Training 
Amendments of 1972 appear in the REC- 
orp following my remarks, in order that 
my colleagues can fully examine and 
evaluate the contents of this measure. 

Mr. President, there are few invest- 
ments which we can make in the future 
of our country which can match the 
training and educating of young Ameri- 
cans. We have seen the great benefits 
which our veterans’ programs of World 
War II and Korea engendered. That the 
GI bill has produced outstanding and 
productive careers in many fields is, I 
think, obvious. 

I want to see the Vietnam veteran have 
an equal chance to prepare himself for 
an active and rewarding civilian life. To 
assure him of this opportunity is the 
least we can do, for he has given the best 
of himself in the service of his country. 
If we make a fair and equitable invest- 
ment in him, I know he will make the 
same kind of investment in the future 
well-being of this Nation. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of this 
os and critically needed legisla- 

on. 


By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3148. A bill to improve the quality 
of juvenile justice in the United States 
and to provide a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated approach to the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and when reported, by unani- 
mous consent, to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION ACT OF 1972 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a bill, the content of which I have 
discussed with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN), the 
Chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. He has agreed that it 
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would be appropriate to refer this bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
thereafter to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be so referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, juvenile 
crime in this country is reaching crisis 
proportions. During the past decade, ar- 
rests of juveniles for violent crimes in- 
creased by 148 percent, and arrests of 
juveniles for property crimes, such as 
burglary and auto theft, jumped 85 per- 
cent. 

I am deeply alarmed by these rapidly 
accelerating arrest rates for young peo- 
ple. But I am even more alarmed by the 
fact that juveniles now represent almost 
half the crime problem in this country. 
Children between the ages of 10 and 17 
compose only 16 percent of the national 
population, yet they account for more 
than 48 percent of all arrests for serious 
crimes. And the problem is even worse 
than these figures indicate, because a 
large proportion of adult arrests for se- 
rious crimes are those we failed to reha- 
bilitate as young offenders. 

Our dismal failure to rehabilitate is 
dramatically clear from the recidivism 
rate for juvenile delinquents, estimated 
at 74 percent to 85 percent. Our attempts 
to redirect young lives by the traditional 
means of incarceration in large training 
schools simply do not work; they succeed 
only in producing more sophisticated, 
more alienated young criminals. 

The hard facts indicate that juvenile 
crime has reached crisis proportions. To 
respond to this crisis with half-measures 
would be worse than doing nothing at all, 
for it might well give us a false sense of 
accomplishment. We must face this crisis 
of delinquency in all its severity, and 
recognize that our approach must be com- 
pletely restructured. 

A juvenile justice system that resorts 
to incarceration masquerading as reha- 
bilitation serves only to increase our al- 
ready critical crime rate by providing 
new students for what have become insti- 
tutionalized schools of crime. What is 
needed is an approach that concentrates 
on producing productive citizens. 

When juvenile crime costs our society 
billions of dollars each year, such an 
approach makes good sense not only from 
a humanitarian point of view, but from 
an economic point of view as well. So 
long as we tolerate a system of juvenile 
justice that turns delinquents into hard- 
ened criminals, our crime rate will con- 
tinue its upward spiral. 

Today I am introducing a new bill— 
the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act—which will provide the 
comprehensive, coordinated Federal ef- 
fort combined with the massive resources 
that have so long been needed. 

My bill restructures the Federal ap- 
proach to the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency under a new National Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention. It insures national coordination, 
supervision, and evaluation of federally 
assisted delinquency programs. It au- 
thorizes substantial new resources to de- 
velop and implement effective delin- 
quency prevention, treatment, and re- 
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habilitation programs. It creates a 
centralized research, training, data col- 
lection, and technical assistance effort in 
a new Institute of Juvenile Justice. 
Through a National Commission on 
Standards for Juvenile Justice, it pro- 
vides for the development of model uni- 
form standards for the administration of 
the juvenile justice system, including 
conditions of confinement in detention 
and correctional institutions. Finally, it 
establishes basic procedural rights for 
juveniles who come under Federal juris- 
diction—trights that are already enjoyed 
by adult criminal defendants. I believe 
that my bill will give us the kind of com- 
prehensive national program which we 
need to deal effectively with the massive 
problems of delinquency. 

During my first year as chairman of 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, I have carefully re- 
viewed the numerous juvenile delin- 
quency programs administered by more 
than half a dozen Federal agencies. In 
March and April 1971 the subcommittee 
conducted hearings to examine the effec- 
tiveness of the Federal effort in this area. 

Unfortunately, these hearings and sub- 
sequent investigation confirmed what had 
already been painfully suggested—that 
existing Federal programs have not pro- 
vided the requisite direction, coordina- 
tion, resources, and leadership needed to 
deal with the crisis of delinquency. They 
have had virtually no impact on the dev- 
astating effects of juvenile crime—crime 
which results in immeasurable loss in 
human life, personal security, and wasted 
economic and human resources. 


Testimony of both governmental and 


nongovernmental witnesses indicated 
that there is at present no central re- 
sponsibility within the Federal govern- 
ment for juvenile delinquency programs. 
Even those agencies which administer the 
substantial portion of delinquency 
funds—the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—are un- 
willing to claim a primary role in coordi- 
nating and sustaining the overall Federal 
effort in this area. 

The Juvenile Deliquency Prevention 
and Control Act of 1968 was clearly in- 
tended by Congress to coordinate all Fed- 
eral efforts in the area of juvenile de- 
linquency. Unfortunately, this mandate 
has never been carried out. In fact, the 
the Youth Development and Delinquency 
Prevention Administration, the agency 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the act, has conceded its fail- 
ure to implement the goals set forth by 
Congress. Its annual report, issued in 
March 1971, concluded that there is: 

Little coherent national planning or es- 
tablished priority structure among the major 
programs dealing with the problems of youth 
development and delinquency prevention ... 
The present array of programs demonstrate 
the lack of priorities, emphasis, and direc- 
tion in the Federal Government's efforts to 
combat delinquency. 


In approving a 1-year extension of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Control Act last June, we provided for 
the creation of an Interdepartmental 
Council to coordinate all Federal juve- 
nile delinquency programs. 
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We hoped that this new Council would 
pull together the fragmented delin- 
quency programs into a cohesive, effec- 
tive Federal effort. However, I now be- 
lieve that this Council does not have 
sufficient authority or independence 
from existing agency structures to do the 
job. Nor does it have the mandate, the 
resources, or the national prestige to be- 
come a forceful advocate for the thor- 
ough-going reform demanded by our 
present crisis of delinquency. 

My bill establishes a new National 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention within the Executive 
Office of the President. This new office 
is charged with the responsibility of su- 
pervising and coordinating all Federal 
juvenile delinquency programs. The 
multidisciplinary approach afforded by 
the participation of several agencies, 
such as the Departments of Labor, Jus- 
tice, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Housing and Urban Development, is 
valuable in developing an effective 
response to the many facets of the delin- 
quency problem. However, as past ex- 
perience has demonstrated, without cen- 
tralized coordination and planning, a 
multifaceted approach can degenerate 
into fragmentation and confusion. 

My bill does not propose the termina- 
tion or the relocation of existing juvenile 
delinquency programs; rather, it pro- 
vides the authority to supervise Federal 
planning and policy and to establish pri- 
orities and objectives for all Federal de- 
linquency programs, including training, 
evaluation, research, prevention, reha- 
bilitation, and treatment activities. The 
Director of the new National Office of 
Juvenile Justice would be the spokesman 
and central coordinator for the entire 
Federal juvenile delinquency effort. He 
would have broad supervisory review 
over the operation of programs in other 
agencies, and would be responsible for 
reporting on their effectiveness and for 
making budgetary and programmatic 
recommendations to the President. 

The need for centralized authority has 
been recognized by both major Federal 
agencies operating in th field of juvenile 
delinquency—the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In announcing the decentralization of 
authority to regional offices on May 18, 
Mr. Jerris Leonard, Administrator of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, specified that juvenile delin- 
quency programs would be excepted from 
this decentralization and that supervisory 
control would remain in headquarters. 
Mr, Leonard said: 

This is a real problem area—the apparent 
inability of all of the programs that we have 
in the juvenile delinquency field to dovetail 
and address the problem on a very broad and 
effective base. That is something that cannot 
be done at the regional or State level; the co- 
ordination effort has got to come from the 
National Government and from Washington. 


The Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration— 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare—in its annual report of 
Federal activities in juvenile delinquency, 
concluded that Federal efforts to combat 
delinquency demonstrate “a lack of prior- 
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ities, emphasis and direction,” and that 
State planning has been “spasmodic and 
ineffective.” The report recommended 
that a new national program be created 
to provide coordination and leadership 
for all delinquency related efforts—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. 

Not long ago the President responded 
to the crisis of drug addiction facing our 
Nation by creating a new Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention with 
far-reaching powers over the numerous 
drug programs scattered throughout the 
Federal Government: My bill recognizes 
that a similar response is warranted in 
the area of juvenile delinquency—a re- 
sponse which will focus Federal resources 
to have a meaningful, effective impact on 
the terrible social, economic, and human 
cost of juvenile delinquency. 

The Federal effort to combat delin- 
quency has failed not only because of 
lack of direction and coordination, but 
also because we simply have not alio- 
cated resources commensurate to the 
size of the problem. Despite the fact that 
juveniles represent at least half the crime 
problem, the Federal Government allo- 
cates only a small fraction of its total 
crime prevention money to the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. In fiscal 1970, 
LEAA spent less than 12 percent of its 
appropriation on juvenile delinquency 
programs; in fiscal 1971, although the 
percentage increased somewhat, it still 
remained well under 15 percent. 

Further, although accurate figures on 
the actual amounts allocated to juvenile 
delinquency by model cities programs of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development are not available, a rough 
estimate indicates that no more than $8.3 
million of the model cities supplemental 
funds was spent in the area of juvenile 
delinquency in fiscal 1970. Moreover, the 
amounts requested by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare un- 
der the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act have never approached 
the amounts authorized by Congress. In 
fiscal 1970, of the $50 million authorized, 
$15 million was requested; in fiscal 1971, 
of the $75 million authorized, only $15 
million was requested. This fiscal year, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare requested even less than it 
has in the past: $10 million of an author- 
ized $75 million. 

We can only conclude that to date no 
Federal agency, including those specifi- 
cally charged with the prevention and 
control of crime and delinquency has re- 
sponded to the fact that juveniles con- 
stitute at least half the crime problem 
in our country. On the contrary, juveniles 
seem to be last on the list of priorities 
when it comes to allocating vitally 
needed resources. 

My bill authorizes substantial appro- 
priations—a total of one and a half bil- 
lion dollars over the next 4 years—for 
the new National Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice so that funds will be available for 
developing and implementing delin- 
quency prevention, rehabilitation, and 
treatment programs. Federal agencies 
would be qualified recipients of such 
grants, as well as public and private 
agencies, organizations, institutions, and 
individuals. 
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My bill provides for substantial Fed- 
eral assistance for State and local 
juvenile delinquency programs. These 
funds will be distributed by the States 
through designated planning agencies in 
accordance with comprehensive State 
plans approved by the new national 
office. My bill also provides funds for 
direct grants to public and private 
agencies to develop end implement new 
methods of delinquency prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation. This 
formula will maintain the funding 
flexibility required.to develop innovative 
approaches to the problems of delin- 
quency. Moreover, the ability of the 
Director to develop and implement an 
effective, coordinated Federal delin- 
quency effort will be enhanced by making 
funds available for direct grants over 
which he has supervisory control. This 
will allow him to implement his decisions 
as to what must be done in the area as 
well as to supplement existing efforts. 
Further, by making funds available to 
nonprofit private agencies, institutions, 
and individuals, participation by a wide 
spectrum of the community in developing 
ways of dealing with the problems of 
juvenile delinquency wil be encouraged. 

Most important, all grants, whether 
made to State agencies, public or private 
agencies, institutions, or individuals, will 
be made in accordance with broad guide- 
lines which refiect the views of people 
who have long worked in the field. These 
guidelines encourage the development of 
viable alternatives to the traditional 
juvenile justice system, with particular 
emphasis on replacing large, outmoded 
juvenile detention and corrections insti- 
tutions with community-based services 
and facilities. 

For example, my bill requires that at 
least three-quarters of the funds a State 
planning agency receives must be spent 
on the development and use of facilities 
designed to prevent juvenile delinquency, 
to divert juveniles from the juvenile jus- 
tice system, and to provide community- 
based alternatives to traditional deten- 
tion and correctional facilities used for 
the confinement of juveniles. Witnesses 
who have appeared before my subcom- 
mittee have testified again and again 
that large, custodial institutions rarely 
succeed in rehabilitating their inmates. 
Rather, the conditions in these institu- 
tions usually produce physical and psy- 
chological damage which is permanent. 
The statistics confirm this tragic picture: 
the recidivism rate of institutionalized 
delinquents is the highest of any age 
group—74 percent. 

My bill will provide States with the 
incentive and with the resources to de- 
velop alternatives to these large institu- 
tions, such as group homes, halfway 
houses and _  foster-care programs. 
Through the use of community-based 
services and facilities, juveniles will be 
able to receive the help they need while 
remaining in their communities, close to 
the families and friends so necessary to 
rehabilitative efforts. 

My bill also provides that children 
who have committed “juvenile status 
offenses,” such as truancy, or running 
away from home, be treated separately 
from juveniles who have committed seri- 
ous criminal offenses. Witnesses have told 
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us repeatedly that approximately one- 
half of the children presently confined 
in large institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents are there because they are run- 
aways, truants, or have destructive home 
situations. These children are victims 
of societal and parental neglect, and 
should not be treated in the same way as 
juveniles who have a history of criminal 
activity. 

In order to provide the kind of care 
needed for a particular child, it is crucial 
to have adequate diagnostic facilities. 
Many localities do not have such facili- 
ties, and thus are unable to differentiate 
among the children sent to institutions 
in any meaningful way. The bill includes 
the development of diagnostic services 
on a statewide, regional, or local basis 
as a requisite part of State juvenile de- 
linquency plans. 

One of the most successful alternatives 
to institutionalization has been the pro- 
bation subsidy program, which is now 
operating in several States. Under this 
program, a county or unit of local juris- 
diction is reimbursed for every juvenile 
it retains in the community, rather than 
committing to a State correctional insti- 
tution. This program allows a child to 
stay at home while receiving intensive 
probation services, and, in fact, costs far 
less than institutionalization. For ex- 
ample, in California, during the 5-year 
period that the probation subsidy pro- 
gram has been operating, commitments 
to State institutions have been reduced 
by 15,301. My bill provides for the devel- 
opment of these and similar probation 
programs, for the expansion and im- 
provement of probation services in local 
communities, and for the training of 
probation officers and other professional 
and paraprofessional personnel. 

One of the best documented problems 
facing our youth today is that of drug 
abuse. Not only do drugs destroy the lives 
of many young people, they are also the 
direct cause of serious delinquent be- 
havior. The Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency has conducted an 
extensive investigation of the problems 
of nonopiate addiction among young 
people, especially with regard to am- 
phetamines and barbiturates. We have 
found that a shockingly large percentage 
of our high school, and even elementary 
school, population have become involved 
in the abuse of these dangerous drugs, 
often without realizing their tragic con- 
sequences. Numerous young witnesses 
have told us of their first experiences 
with these drugs, of their increasing de- 
pendence and eventual addiction, and of 
the delinquent, often criminal activity to 
which their drug habits led them. 

My bill provides for comprehensive 
programs of drug abuse education and 
prevention which will reach even the 
youngest children before they become 
hopelessly enmeshed in the destructive 
cycle of drug addiction and criminal 
activity. For those children who are al- 
ready involved with drugs, my bill pro- 
vides for rehabilitation and treatment 
programs. As many correctional authori- 
ties have indicated, drug abuse is a grave 
problem both within juvenile correc- 
tional institutions and in the communi- 
ties in which the juveniles live. We must 
make a concerted attack on this evil if 
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we are ever going to reduce the numbers 
of children for whom crime becomes a 
necessary way of life. 

Many of the early signs of delinquent 
behavior, or of problems at home, first 
show up in the schools. Any approach to 
delinquency prevention must include in- 
tensive services within the elementary 
and secondary education systems which 
will detect and divert from the juvenile 
justice system delinquent and potentially 
delinquent youth. My bill emphasizes the 
need to develop such programs through 
the use of individual and family coun- 
seling, and other supportive services 
within the structure of the schools. 
Grantees are also encouraged to provide 
training for professionals and parapro- 
fessionals working with juvenile delin- 
quents and predelinquents in all aspects 
of the problem. 

One of the major features of my bill 
is the creation of a National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice within the new Na- 
tional Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention. The need for such 
an Institute has long been recognized. 
Many of my colleagues in both the Sen- 
ate and House have responded to this 
need by supporting a similar, although 
far more limited, concept in the Institute 
for the Continuing Studies of Juvenile 
Justice. My proposal would give the In- 
stitute the national prestige, the author- 
ity, and the resources required to develop 
long-range strategies for dealing effec- 
tively with the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. Even more important, the In- 
stitute would be an integral part of the 
new National Office. Promising research 
results developed through the Institute 
could be translated promptly into op- 
erating programs in the field. By closely 
relating the functions of the Institute to 
the activities of the National Office, we 
will be effectively closing the information 
gap that has severely hindered Federal 
efforts to combat delinquency until now. 

The new National Institute would pro- 
vide technical assistance to Federal, 
State, and local agencies, courts, institu- 
tions, and individuals involved in devel- 
oping and implementing delinquency 
programs. The current unavailability of 
effective technical assistance at the State 
and local levels is well documented and 
has a serious adverse impact. The Youth 
Development and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Administration’s annual report 
found that State delinquency planning 
and proposed projects had been poor 
largely because “a sufficient theoretical 
knowledge base was lacking and only an 
extremely limited amount of technical 
assistance was forthcoming.” 

In conjunction with the technical as- 
sistance function, the Institute would 
serve as an information clearinghouse, 
both collecting all data related to ju- 
venile delinquency and disseminating it 
throughout the country. There is gen- 
eral agreement that the impact of vari- 
ous research and demonstration program 
results has been severely limited due to 
the fragmented Federal structure and 
the lack of any centralized source of in- 
formation. Further, it is extremely dif- 
ficult for a prospective grantee to ob- 
tain comprehensive information on Fed- 
eral resources available in the area of 
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juvenile delinquency. The Institute would 
serve aS a clearinghouse for delinquency 
information, including statistics, re- 
search, availability of resources, and 
Federal, State, and local prevention, re- 
habilitation and treatment programs. 

Research on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency would be a primary function 
of the Institute. My bill provides sub- 
stantial funding for research to be con- 
ducted both by Institute personnel as 
well as by public and private agencies, 
institutions, and individuals. The quality 
of these research projects would be reg- 
ularly evaluated and the findings widely 
disseminated. 

The Institute would also be responsi- 
ble for conducting training programs 
throughout the country for persons work- 
ing in the area of juvenile delinquency, 
such as policemen, judges, probation of- 
ficers, corrections personnel, and lay and 
paraprofessional workers. In addition, 
the Institute would develop technical 
training teams to aid in the development 
of on-going State and local training pro- 
grams for juvenile justice personnel, in- 
cluding those who work with young peo- 
ple to prevent delinquency. An Advisory 
Council consisting of Government offi- 
cials and representatives of groups ac- 
tively involved in juvenile delinquency 
prevention and control would consult 
with the Director and the Administrator 
concerning the overall policy and opera- 
tions of the Institute. 

The Institute would provide vitally 
needed leadership in developing effective 
research, training, technical assistance, 
and information services relating to ju- 
venile delinquency. It is an essential part 
of the new comprehensive, coordinated 
Federal approach I am recommending. 
Appropriations of $500 million over the 
next 4 years are authorized for the vital 
work of the Institute. 

Another component of my program to 
improve juvenile justice in America is a 
series of specific amendments to existing 
Federal law, designed to guarantee cer- 
tain basic protections to juveniles under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

I would require that, whenever possible, 
juveniles be processed through State and 
local juvenile courts and correctional sys- 
tems, and not in the Federal courts. Un- 
der the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, a district court is authorized to sit 
as a juvenile court to judge minors who 
are charged with Federal offenses not 
punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment. Unfortunately, neither the Federal 
courts nor the Federal correctional sys- 
tem has ever been properly equipped to 
handle large numbers of juveniles. The 
result has been that great numbers of 
juveniles have been shipped away from 
their home communities, especially for 
the purpose of institutionalization. This 
dislocation has been repeatedly criticized, 
for one of the most important factors in 
the success of efforts at rehabilitation is 
the access the juvenile has to stabilizing 
influences in the community he will re- 
turn to after release, And this disloca- 
tion makes very difficult—or totally pre- 
vents—contact of the juvenile with mem- 
bers of his immediate family. 

By their very nature, State courts are 
more likely to be community based. My 
bill requires Federal courts to defer to 
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State courts, as long as the State court 
has jurisdiction over the offense and has 
adequate rehabilitation programs and 
services. 

My bill contains an absolute prohibi- 
tion against the detention or confine- 
ment of any juvenile alleged or found to 
be delinquent in any institution in which 
adults—whether convicted or merely 
awaiting trial—are confined. We have 
heard a lot of unpleasant evidence about 
the conditions in all our prisons, wheth- 
er they deal with adults or juveniles. 

And my bill is designed to improve 
these conditions. But, in the meantime, 
allowing adult and juvenile offenders to 
be confined together only exacerbates an 
already difficult problem. 

Juveniles who are incarcerated with 
hardened criminals are much less likely 
to be rehabilitated. The older criminals 
become the teachers of graduate semi- 
nars in crime. In addition, we have heard 
repeated charges about the homosexual 
attacks that take place in adult institu- 
tions, and confining juveniles in such in- 
stitutions only increases the likelihood of 
such attacks. There is no reason to allow 
adults and juveniles to be imprisoned 
together. Only harm can come from such 
a policy, and I would forbid it completely. 

Under present law it is possible to treat 
a juvenile alleged to have committed an 
act which if committed by an adult would 
be a felony either in juvenile proceedings 
or in criminal proceedings, Juvenile pro- 
ceedings are designed to rehabilitate a 
youthful offender and to avoid the stigma 
of having a criminal conviction on a 
young person’s record. If at all possible, 
therefore, no one eligible for juvenile 
treatment should be made to face adult 
criminal charges without the benefit of 
full constitutional protections. Of course, 
there are cases in which referral to the 
juvenile courts would be pointless. 

My bill would require a hearing before 
a Federal] district judge before transfer- 
ring an eligible juvenile to adult criminal 
jurisdiction. Only if the Federal judge 
found, after hearing all of the evidence, 
that “there are no reasonable prospects 
for rehabilitating” the juvenile before he 
reaches the age of majority could the 
criminal prosecution take place. Transfer 
proceedings could be instituted only 
against a juvenile age 16 and older. In 
all other cases, he would be treated as a 
juvenile. 

I have heard too many stories of ju- 
veniles being detained for long periods 
of time without having the nature of 
the charges against them precisely 
stated, and without sufficient evidence 
against them to make their detention 
legal. I propose to include an explicit 
statement in the Federal statutes dealing 
with the treatment of juveniles, requir- 
ing that immediately after arrest, each 
juvenile be advised of his legal rights. 
My bill further requires that the ju- 
venile’s parents or guardian be notified 
forthwith of such custody. The juvenile 
must then be brought before a magis- 
trate who shall release him to his parents 
vr guardian, unless, after hearing, the 
magistrate determines that detention is 
necessary to secure the juvenile’s timely 
appearance before the appropriate court 
or to protect the safety of others. 

My bill would also implement recent 
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Supreme Court decisions dealing with 
the right to counsel. The arresting officer 
and the court would be required to in- 
form the juvenile that he has the right 
to be represented by legal counsel at 
all critical stages of the juvenile pro- 
ceedings. And if the juvenile does not 
retain counsel, legal counsel will be ap- 
pointed by the court. 

The proposed amendments would also 
establish safeguards for juveniles un- 
der Federal jurisdiction, guaranteeing 
them the constitutional protections 
against self incrimination, illegal 
searches and seizures, and cruel and un- 
usual punishment. These guarantees are 
fundamental to our system of justice, 
and I believe that they should be ex- 
tended to juveniles in our Federal 
laws. 

Finally, my proposed Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act would 
create a National Commission on Stand- 
ards for Juvenile Justice, composed of 15 
members appointed by the President. The 
commission would be broadly representa- 
tive of juvenile judges, corrections offi- 
cials, probation and welfare workers, law- 
yers, and young people who have had ex- 
tensive contact and experience with the 
juvenile justice system. The commission 
would be specifically charged with the re- 
sponsibility of studying the administra- 
tion of juvenile justice at the Federal, 
State, and local level, including juvenile 
court procedures and conditions of con- 
finement in juvenile detention and cor- 
rectional facilities. The commission 
would, of course, draw upon the consider- 
able body of work already done in these 
areas. 

Within 2 years of its inception, the 
commission would make its recommenda- 
tions and report its findings to Congress. 
These recommendations would be widely 
publicized, and State and local govern- 
ments would be urged to adapt their 
practices and procedures to the stand- 
ards recommended by the commision. 

To prevent the commission from be- 
coming another impotent study group, 
the Director is authorized to use these 
recommendations as guidelines in estab- 
lishing funding priorities as well as in 
making individual funding decisions. 
Thus, the Director might determine that 
a State agency or institution would re- 
quire additional funds to bring it up to 
national standards established by the 
commission, or in the alternative, should 
not receive funds at all since it merely 
perpetuates outmoded, ineffective prac- 
tices. 

We have been told again and again of 
the wide disparities in the procedures 
governing the treatment of juveniles at 
all stages of the adjudicatory and dis- 
positional process. Many State juvenile 
laws are archaic and even unjust; fur- 
ther, they are often inconsistent with 
laws in neighboring jurisdictions, The re- 
sult is that children in trouble frequently 
are deprived of basic procedural safe- 
guards, depending on the particular laws 
of the jurisdiction they are in. I believe 
that by creating a National Commission 
with sufficient prestige and authority, we 
can develop basic standards governing 
the treatment of juveniles that will be 
used as models by State and local gov- 
ernments in revising their procedures. 
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The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act provides an effective new 
approach to the problems of juvenile 
delinquency. We have failed too long to 
respond in any meaningful way to the 
crisis of delinquency facing our Nation. 
We cannot afford to delay any longer. I 
urge my colleagues in the Congress to 
give my bill careful consideration. I hope 
that they will act expeditiously to give 
this country the comprehensive coor- 
linated juvenile delinquency program it 
so desperately needs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and certain analyses in 
connection therewith be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3148 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1972”. 
TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 

OF PURPOSE 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds— 

(1) that juvenile delinquency is increas- 
ing at an alarming rate in the United States; 

(2) that the adverse impact of juvenile 
delinquency results in enormous annual cost 
and immeasurable loss in human life, per- 
sonal security, and wasted human resources; 

(3) that existing Federal programs have 
not provided the requisite direction, coordi- 
nation, resources, and leadership to deal ef- 
fectively with the crisis of delinquency; 

(4) that juvenile delinquency constitutes 


a growing threat to the national welfare 
requiring immediate, comprehensive, and 
effective response by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


PURPOSE 

Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to focus the resources of the Federal 
Government to bring about an immediate 
reduction in the rate of juvenile de- 
linguency; 

(2) to provide the necessary additional re- 
sources to improve the quality of juvenile 
justice in the United States and to develop 
and implement effective methods of prevent- 
ing and treating juvenile delinquency; 

(3) to increase the capacity of State and 
local governments, and public and private 
agencies and organizations to conduct inno- 
vative, effective juvenile justice and delin- 
quency prevention and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, and to provide adequate research, 
evaluation, and training programs and serv- 
ices in the area of juvenile delinquency; 

(4) to provide for the development of na- 
tional guidelines for juvenile detention and 
corrections facilities, and for the administra- 
tion of juvenile justice; 

(5) to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to guarantee certain basic rights to juveniles 
who come within Federal jurisdiction; 

(6) to establish a centralized research ef- 
fort on the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
including an information clearinghouse to 
disseminate the findings of such research 
and all data related to juvenile delinquency; 

(7) to provide technical assistance to 
agencies, institutions, or individuals in de- 
veloping and implementing delinquency pro- 
grams and to provide for the effective and 
prompt evaluation of all Federally assisted 
juvenile delinquency programs; 

(8) to establish training programs for per- 
sonnel working in the juvenile justice 
system; and 

(9) to establish a new National Office of 
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Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
in the Executive Office of the President to 
coordinate, review, and evaluate all Federally 
assisted juvenile delinquency programs, 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT 

Sec. 201. Section 5032 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 5032. Proceeding against juvenile delin- 

quent 

“A juvenile alleged to have committed an 
act of juvenile delinquency shall not be pro- 
ceeded against in any court of the United 
States unless the Attorney General, after 
investigation, certifles to an appropriate dis- 
trict court of the United States that the ju- 
venile court or other appropriate court of a 
State (1) does not have jurisdiction over 
said juvenile with respect to such alleged 
act of juvenile delinquency, or (2) does not 
have available to it programs and services 
adequate for the rehabilitation of juveniles. 

“If the Attorney General does not so cer- 
tify, such juvenile shall be surrendered to the 
appropriate legal authorities of such State. 

“If Federal jurisdiction is retained over a 
juvenile, the Attorney General shall proceed 
by information, and no criminal prosecution 
shall be instituted for the alleged act of ju- 
venile delinquency. With respect to a juvenile 
16 years and older alleged to have committed 
an act which if committed by an adult would 
be a felony, criminal prosecution may be be- 
gun if the Attorney General moves in the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States that criminal prosecution be un- 
dertaken and such court finds, after hear- 
ing, that there are no reasonable prospects 
for rehabilitating such juvenile before his 
majority. 

“Once a juvenile has entered a plea with 
respect to an alleged act of juvenile delin- 
quency a criminal prosecution based upon 
such alleged act of delinquency shall be 
barred.” 

Sec. 202. Section 5033 of this title is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5033. Jurisdiction and constitutional 
safeguards 

“District courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of proceedings against ju- 
venile delinquents. For such purposes, the 
court may be convened at any time and place 
within the district, in chambers or otherwise. 

“A juvenile charged with an act of juvenile 
delinquency shall be accorded the constitu- 
tional right guaranteed an adult in a 
criminal prosecution against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, against self-incrimina- 
tion, and against cruel and unusual punish- 
ment,” 

Sec. 203. Section 5034 of this title is 
amended by adding at the end of the third 
paragraph the following new sentence: “The 
Attorney General shall not cause any juvenile 
alleged or found to be delinquent to be de- 
tained or confined in any institution in 
which adult persons convicted of a crime or 
awaiting trial on criminal charges are in- 
carcerated.” 

Sec. 204. Section 5035 of this title is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5035. Detention of alleged juvenile de- 
linquent 

“Whenever a juvenile is taken into cus- 
tody for an alleged act of juvenile delin- 
quency, the arresting officer shall immedi- 
ately advise such juvenile of his legal rights, 
and immediately notify the Attorney General 
and the juvenile’s parents, guardian, or other 
custodian of such custody. 

“Such juvenile may be detained only in a 
juvenile facility or such other suitable place 
as the Attorney General may designate. The 
Attorney General shall not cause any juve- 
nile alleged to be delinquent to be detained 
or confined in any institution in which adult 
persons convicted of a crime or awaiting trial 
on criminal charges are confined, The juve- 
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nile shall not be detained longer than a rea- 
sonable period of time required to produce 
the juvenile before a magistrate. 

“The magistrate shall, with all reasonable 
speed, release the juvenile to his parents, 
guardian, custodian, or other responsible 
party upon their promise to bring such 
juvenile before the appropriate court when 
requested by such court unless the mag- 
istrate determines, after hearing, that the 
detention of such juvenile is required to 
secure his timely appearance before the ap- 
propriate court or to protect the safety of 
others. 

“Any magistrate before which the juvenile 
may be brought shall advise such juvenile, 
his parents, guardian, or other custodian of 
his right to be represented by legal counsel 
at all critical stages of the juvenile proceed- 
ing and that legal counsel will be appointed 
by the court if the juvenile is unable to 
secure such counsel.” 

Sec. 205. The table of sections of chapter 
403 of this title is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEc, 
“5031. 
“5032. 


Definitions. 

Proceeding against juvenile delin- 
quent. 

Jurisdictions and constitutional safe- 
guards. 

Probation; commitment to custody of 
Attorney General; support. 

Detention of alleged juvenile delin- 
quent. 

“5036. Contracts for support; payment. 

“5037. Parole.” 


TITLE UI—NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
STANDARDS FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE 
COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

Sec, 301. (a) There is established within 
the National Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (established under 
title IV of this Act) a National Commission 
on Standards for Juvenile Justice (referred 
to in this Act as the Commission”) to de- 
velop standards for the administration of 
juvenile justice at the Federal, State, and 
local level, including juvenile court proce- 
dures and conditions of confinement in ju- 
venile detention and correction facilities. 

(b) The Commission shall consist of 15 
members who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate for terms of two years without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this subsection. Each member so ap- 
pointed shall be a person who as a result of 
his training, experience, or special knowledge 
is especially qualified to make recommenda- 
tions on standards for juvenile justice, in- 
cluding conditions of confinement, to serve 
as models for Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. As least five members so appointed 
shall not have attained 26 years of age on 
the date of their appointment and shall have 
actual experience with the juvenile justice 
system in the United States. Two of these five 
members shall be former adjudicated juvenile 
delinquents. 

(c) The Commission shall select its own 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 302. (a) The Commission shall make 
a complete and full study and investigation 
of all aspects of the juvenile justice system in 
the United States, with particular emphasis 
on juvenile court procedures, and the con- 
ditions of confinement in juvenile detention 
and correctional facilities, in order to develop 
standards for the administration of juvenile 
justice to serve as models for Federal, State, 
and local governments, 

(b) Within two years after the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Commission 
under this title, the Commission shall sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress a final 
report which shall include— 

(1) recommendations for standards of ju- 


“5033. 
“5034. 


“5035. 
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venile justice and the reasons underlying 
such recommendations; and 

(2) recommendations and proposals for 
Federal action which would facilitate the 
adoption of these standards. 

(c) The Director shall make use of the 
recommendations of the Commission as 
guidelines in establishing funding priorities 
or in making individual funding decisions, 
as he deems appropriate and advisable. 

(d) The Commission shall cease to exist 30 
days after the submission of its final report. 


POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee thereof, may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold 
such hearings as may be required for the per- 
formance of its functions under this Act, 
administer oaths for the purpose of taking 
evidence in any such hearings and issue sub- 
poenas to compel witnesses to appear and 
testify and to compel the production of docu- 
mentary evidence in any such hearing. Any 
member authorized by the Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission, or any 
subcommittee thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman, such infor- 
mation as the Commission deems necessary 
to carry out its functions under this Act. 

(c) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as he deems neces- 
sary, including an executive director who 
may be compensated at a rate not in excess 
of that provided for level V of the Executive 
Schedule in title 5, United States Code, and 

(2) to procure the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(d) (1) Subpoenas issued pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall bear the 
signature of the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by the Chairman of the Commission 
for that purpose. 

(2) The provisions of section 1821 of title 
28, United States Code, shall apply to wit- 
nesses summoned to appear at any such 
hearing. The per diem and mileage allow- 
ances of witnesses so summoned under au- 
thority conferred by this section shall be 
paid from funds appropriated to the Com- 
mission, 

(3) Any person who willfully neglects or 
refuses to appear, or refuses to qualify as a 
witness or to testify, or to produce any evi- 
dence in obedience to any subpoena duly 
issued under authority of this section shall 
be fined not more than $500, or imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or both. Upon 
the certification by the Chairman of the 
Commission of the facts concerning any such 
willful disobedience by any person to the 
United States Attorney for any judicial dis- 
trict in which such person resides or is 
found, such Attorney shall proceed by in- 
formation for the prosecution of such person 
for such offense. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 

Sec. 304. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are otherwise employed by the Federal 
government shall serve without compensa- 
tion but shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in carrying out the duties of 
the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission not 
otherwise employed by the Federal govern- 
ment shall receive compensation at a rate 
not to exceed $150 a day, including travel 
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time, for each day they are engaged in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission and shall be entitled to re- 
imbursement for travel, subsistence and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in carrying out the duties of the Commis- 
sion. 
EXPENSES OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 305. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the work of the Commis- 
sion the sum of $600,000 without regard to 
fiscal year limitation. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL OFFICE OF JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE 


Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Executive Office of the President, an 
Office to be known as the National Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(referred to in this Act as the “Office’’). 

(b) There shall be at the head of the Office 
a Director (referred to in this Act as the “Di- 
rector”) who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

(c) There shall be in the Office a Deputy 
Director of the Office who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Deputy Director 
shall perform such functions as the Director 
from time to time assigns or delegates, and 
shall act as Director during the absence or 
disabiity of the Director or in the event of a 
vacancy in the office of the Director. 

(d) There shall be in the Office not to ex- 
ceed three Assistant Directors who shall be 
appointed by the Director. Each Assistant Di- 
rector shall perform such functions as the Di- 
rector from time to time assigns or delegates. 


PERSONNEL—SPECIAL PERSONNEL—EXPERTS AND 
_ CONSULTANTS 

Sec. 402. (a) The Director is authorized to 

select, employ, and fix the compensation of 

such officers and employees, including attor- 


neys, as are necesary to perform the functions 
vested in him and to prescribe their func- 
tions. 

(b) The Director is authorized to select, 
appoint, and employ not to exceed five officers 
and to fix their compensation at rates not to 
exceed the rate now or hereafter prescribed 
for GS-18 of the General Schedule by section 
5332 of title 5 of the United States Code. 

(c) Upon the request of the Director, the 
head of any Federal Agency is authorized to 
detail, on a reimbursable basis, any of its per- 
sonnel to the Director to assist him in carry- 
ing out his functions under this Act. 

(d) The Director may obtain services as 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, at rates not to exceed the 
rate now are hereafter prescribed for GS-18 
of the General Schedule by section 5332 of 
title 5 of the United States Code. 

VOLUNTARY SERVICE 

Sec. 403. The Director is authorized to ac- 
cept and employ, in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act or any Federal juvenile 
delinquency program, voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 3679(b) of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b) ). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 404. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) the term “juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams" means programs and activities related 
to juvenile delinquency prevention, diversion, 
treatment, rehabilitation, education, training, 
research, and the improvement of the juvenile 
justice system which are conducted directly 
or indirectly by the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Labor, Housing and 
Urban Development, Justice, and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. With regard to 
those Federal programs which appear to have 
only a tangential or indirect involvement in 
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the area of Juvenile delinquency, the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
upon consultation with the Director, is au- 
thorized to determine whether such programs 
come within the purview of this Act; and 

(2) the term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 


CONCENTRATION OF FEDERAL EFFORT 


Sec, 405. (a) The Director shall provide 
overall planning and policy and establish ob- 
jectives and priorities for all Federal juvenile 
delinquency programs and activities relating 
to prevention, diversion, training, treatment, 
rehabilitation, evaluation, research, and pro- 
grams to improve the juvenile justice system 
in the United States. 

(b) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Director is authorized and directed 
to— 

(1) advise the President as to all matters 
relating to federally assisted juvenile delin- 
quency programs and Federal policy regard- 
ing the problems of juvenile delinquency; 

(2) assist operating agencies in the devel- 
opment and promulgation of, and review 
regulations, guidelines, requirements, cri- 
teria, standards, procedures, and budget re- 
quests in accordance with the policies, priori- 
ties, and objectives he establishes; 

(3) recommend changes in organization, 
management, personnel, standards, and 
budget requests which he deems advisable to 
implement the policies, priorities, and ob- 
jectives he establishes; 

(4) conduct and support evaluations and 
studies of the performance and results 
achieved by Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities and of the prospec- 
tive performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and activi- 
ties supplementary to or in lieu of those cur- 
rently being administered; 

(5) coordinate Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs and activities among Fed- 
eral departments and agencies and between 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs and 
activities and other Federal programs and 
activities which he determines may have an 
important bearing on the success of the en- 
tire Federal juvenile delinquency effort; 

(6) develop yearly, and submit to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress prior to March 1 in 
each year, an analysis and evaluation of such 
programs conducted and assisted by Federal 
departments and agencies, the expenditures 
made, the results achieved, the plans devel- 
oped, and problems discovered in the opera- 
tion and coordination of such programs; and 

(7) develop yearly, and submit to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress, prior to March 1, a 
comprehensive plan for Federal juvenile 
delinquency programs, with particular em- 
phasis on the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and the development of programs 
and services which will encourage increased 
diversion of juveniles from the traditional 
juvenile justice system. 

(c) The Director may require departments 
and agencies engaged in any activity in- 
volving any Federal juvenile delinquency 
program to provide him with such informa- 
tion and reports, and to conduct such studies 
and surveys, as he may deem to be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(d) The Director may delegate any of his 
functions under this title, except the making 
of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office. 

(e) In administering the provisions of this 
title, the Director is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the 
Federal Government and of any other public 
agency or institution in accordance with 
appropriate agreements, and to pay for such 
services either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement as may be agreed upon. 
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JOINT FUNDING 


Sesc. 406. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, where funds are made available 
by more than one Federal agency to be used 
by an agency, organization, institution, or 
individual to carry out a Federal juvenile 
delinquency program or activity, any one of 
the Federal agencies providing funds may be 
designated by the Director to act for all in 
administering the funds advanced. In such 
cases, a single non-Federal share requirement 
may be established according to the propor- 
tion of funds advanced by each Federal 
agency, and the Director may order any such 
agency to waive any technical grant or con- 
tract requirement (as defiined in such regula- 
tions) which is inconsistent with the similar 
requirement of the administering agency 
or which the administering agency does not 
impose. 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 407. (a) The President may authorize 
any person who immediately prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act held a position in 
the executive branch of the Government to 
act as the Director of the National Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Deliquency Prevention 
until the office of Director is for the first time 
filled pursuant to the provisions of this Act or 
by recess appointment, as the case may be. 

(b) The President may similarly authorize 
any such person to act as Deputy Director. 

(c) The President may authorize any per- 
son who serves in an acting capacity under 
the foregoing provisions of this section to 
receive the compensation attached to the 
office in respect of which he so serves. Such 
compensation, if authorized, shall be in lieu 
of, but not in addition, to other compensation 
from the United States to which such person 
may be entitled. 

(ad) No Federal officer, department, or 
agency shall be deemed to be relieved of any 
responsibility that such officer, department, 
or agency had on the date of enactment of 
this Act with respect of any federally assisted 
juvenile delinquency program. 


AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 408, (a) Section 5313 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(21) Director, National Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention.”. 

(b) Section 5314 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(58) Deputy Director, National Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion.” 

(c) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(95) Assistant Directors, National Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion.” 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 409. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President $15,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975, to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 
Part A—ForMuLA GRANTS AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 501. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972; $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973; $75,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; and 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, for grants to States to assist them 
in planning, establishing, operating, coordi- 
nating, and evaluating projects for the de- 
velopment of more effective education, train- 
ing, prevention, diversion, treatment, and 
rehabilitation programs to deal with juvenile 
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delinquency and programs to impove the 
juvenile justice system. 


STATE ALLOTMENT 


Sec. 502. (a) For each fiscal year the Direc- 
tor shall, in accordance with regulations, allot 
the sums appropriated pursuant to section 
501 for such year among the States on the 
basis of the relative population of people 
under age 18, financial need, and need for 
more effective juvenile delinquency programs 
(as defined in section 404) except that no 
such allotment to any State (other than the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands) 
shall be less than $200,000. 

(b) Any amount so allotted to a State 
(other than the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands) and remaining unobligated 
at the end of such year shall remain avail- 
able to such State, for the purposes for 
which made, for the next fiscal year (and 
for such year only), and any such amount 
shall be in addition to the amounts allotted 
to such State for such purpose for such next 
fiscal year; except that any such amount re- 
maining unobligated at the end of the sixth 
month following the end of such year for 
which it was allotted, which the Director 
determines will remain unobligated by the 
close of such next fiscal year, may be real- 
lotted by the Director, to be available for 
the purposes for which made until the close 
of such next fiscal year, to other States which 
have need therefor, on such basis as the 
Director deems equitable and consistent with 
the purposes of this part, and any amount 
so reallotted to a State shall be in addition 
to the amounts allotted and available to the 
States for the same period. Any amount al- 
lotted under subsection (a) to the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Guam, or the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for a 
fiscal year and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
it, for the purposes for which made, for the 
next two fiscal years (and for such years 
only), and any such amount shall be in 
addition to the amounts allotted to it for 
such purpose for each of such next two fiscal 
years; except that any such amount, remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of the first of 
such next two years, which the Director de- 
termines will remain unobligated at the 
close of the second of such next two years, 
may be reallotted by the Director, to be avail- 
able for the purposes for which made until 
the close of the second of such next two 
years, to any other of such four States which 
have need therefor, on such basis as the 
Director deems equitable and consistent with 
the purposes of this part, and any amount so 
reallotted to a State shall be in addition to 
the amounts allotted and available to the 
State for the same period. 

(c) At the request of any State, a portion 
of any allotment or allotments of such State 
under this part shall be available to pay 
that portion of the expenditures found 
necessary by the Director for the proper and 
efficient administration during such year of 
the State plan approved under this part, 
except that not more than 10 per centum of 
the total of the allotments of such State for 
& year, or $50,000, whichever is the least, 
shall be available for such purpose for such 
year. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 503. (a) Any State desiring to par- 
ticipate in this part shall submit a State 
plan for carrying out its purposes. Such 
plan must— 

(1) designate a single State agency as the 
sole agency for the preparation, and admin- 
istration of the plan, or designate such 
agency as the sole agency for supervising the 
preparation and administration of the plan; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the 
State agency designated in accordance with 
paragraph (1) (hereafter in this section re- 
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ferred to as the “State agency”) will have au- 
thority to implement such plan in conform- 
ity with this part and with Federal policy 
established under this Act and will include 
representatives of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations or groups, and of public agencies 
specifically concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency prevention, treatment and 
rehabilitation; 

(3) set forth, in accordance with criteria 
established by the Director, a detailed survey 
of the local and State needs for the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
and the improvement of the juvenile justice 
system, including a survey of the juvenile fa- 
cilities, services, and programs needed 
throughout the State to provide an effective 
comprehensive, coordinated approach to 
juvenile delinquency prevention, treatment, 
and rehabilitation, and a detailed plan, in- 
cluding itemized estimated costs, for the de- 
velopment and implementation of such a 
program; 

(4) provide for coordination and maximum 
utilization of existing and planned juvenile 
delinquency programs and activities within 
the State, and require compliance with the 
plan and cooperation with other programs 
and activities as a condition for financial 
support this title; 

(5) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its State plan and submit 
to the Director an analysis and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the programs and ac- 
tivities carried out under the plan, and any 
modifications in the plan, including the sur- 
vey of State and local needs, which it con- 
siders necessary; 

(6) provide reasonable assurance that Fed- 
eral funds made available under this part for 
any period will be so used as to supplement 
and increase, to the extent feasible and prac- 
tical, the level of State, local, and other non- 
Federal funds that would in the absence of 
such Federal funds be made available for the 
programs described in this part, and will in 
no event supplant such State, local, and 
other non-Federal funds; 

(7) provide that not less than 75 percent 
of the funds available to such State under 
this part will be expended on the develop- 
ment and use of facilities, programs, and 
services designed to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency, to divert juveniles from the juvenile 
justice system, and to provide community- 
based alternatives to detention and cor- 
rectional facilities used for the confinement 
of juveniles; 

(8) provide that the State will detain and 
treat juvenile who are not charged with or 
who have not committed offenses that would 
be criminal if committed by an adult in 
separate facilities with separate and distinct 
programs from juveniles who are charged 
with or who have committed offenses that 
would be criminal if committed by an adult; 

(9) provide for the development of an 
adequate research, training, and evaluation 
capacity within the State in accordance with 
criteria prescribed by the Director; 

(10) provide for advanced techniques in 
the design of programs, services, and facil- 
ities, such as, but not limited to— 

(A) community-based programs, services 
and facilities for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, for pre-trial diversion from the 
juvenile justice system, and for the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents through the development of foster- 
care and shelter care homes, group homes, 
halfway houses, and any other designated 
residential, community-based treatment or 
rehabilitative facility or service; 

(B) diagnostic facilities and services on a 
statewide, regional, or local basis; 

(C) expanded use of probation as an alter- 
native to incarceration, including programs 
of probation subsidies, probation caseloads 
commensurate with recognized optimum 
standards, the recruitment and training of 
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probation officers and other professional and 
paraprofessional personnel according to 
standards promulgated by the Director, and 
community-oriented programs for the super- 
vision of juvenile probationers and parolees; 

(D) comprehensive programs of drug abuse 
education and prevention, and programs for 
the treatment and rehabilitation of drug ad- 
dicted and drug dependent youth (as defined 
in section 2 of the Public Health Services 
Act); 

(E) delinquency prevention programs, in- 
cluding individual and family counseling, use 
and training of professionals and parapro- 
fessionals and other supportive services with- 
in the elementary and secondary education 
systems to detect, work with, and divert from 
the juvenile justice system delinquent and 
potentially delinquent youth; 

(11) provide for special training of profes- 
sional and paraprofessional personnel to work 
effectively in the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency; 

(12) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures necessary to as- 
sure prudent use, proper disbursement of an 
accurate accounting of funds received under 
this title; 

(13) provide assurances that assistance will 
be available on an equitable basis to migrant, 
Indian, and other minority group youth; 

(14) contain such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Director may reasonably pre- 
scribe to assure the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams assisted under this title: 

(b) Funds authorized under section 501 
of this part may be used to develop the State 
plan required by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, 

(c) The Director shall approve any State 
plan and any modification thereof that meets 
the requirements of subsection (a) of this 
section. 


Part B—SPECIAL EMPHASIS PREVENTION AND 
‘TREATMENT PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM AND AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 504. (a) The Director is authorized to 
make grants to public and private non-profit 
agencies, organizations, or institutions and 
enter into contracts with public and private 
agencies, organizations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals— 

(1) to develop and implement new ap- 
proaches, techniques, and methods with 
respect to juvenile delinquency prevention, 
diversion, treatment and rehabilitation; 

(2) to evaluate those new approaches, 
techniques, and methods; 

(3) to foster the establishment of new or 
expanded juvenile delinquency programs 
and activities (as defined in Section 404); 

(4) to develop and implement effective 
means of diverting juveniles from the formal 
adjudicatory process and from traditional 
forms of institutionalization: and 

(5) to develop and implement programs 
and activities to improve the juvenile justice 
system in the United States, 

(b) Any such agency, organization, insti- 
tution, or individual desiring to receive a 
grant, or enter into any contract under this 
part, shall submit an application at such 
time, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Di- 
ee iS may prescribe. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) provide that the activities and services 
for which assistance under this title is sought 
will be administered by or under the supervi- 
sion of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section; 

(3) provide for a proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of such program; 

(4) provide that regular reports on pro- 
gram activities shall be made in such form 
and containing such information as the Di- 
rector may require; and 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and 
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fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure prudent use, proper dis- 
bursement, and accurate accounting of funds 
received under this title. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $75 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972; $150 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973; $225 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and $300 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975 to carry out the purposes of this part. 

Sec. 505, Payments under this title, pursu- 
ant to a grant or contract, may be made (af- 
ter necessary adjustment, in the case of 
grants, on account of previously made over- 
payments or underpayments) in adyance or 
by way of reimbursements, and in such in- 
stallments and on such conditions as the 
Director may determine. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec. 506. Whenever the Director, after giv- 
ing reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to a grant recipient under this title, 
finds— 

(1) that the program or activity for which 
such grant was made has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of this title; or 

(2) that in the operation of the program 
or activity there is failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision; 


the Director shall notify such recipient of his 
findings and no further payments may be 
made to such recipient by the Director until 
he is satisfied that such noncompliance has 
been, or will promptly be, corrected. 


TITLE VI—NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
JUVENILE JUSTICE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Sec. 601. (a) There is established within 
the National Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention a National Institute 
for Juvenile Justice (refererd to in this Act 
as the “Institute”). 

(b) The Institute shall be under the di- 
rection of an Administrator who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Director of the National Of- 
fice of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention. Acting through the Institute, the 
Director shall take any action consistent 
with the intent and purpose of this Act, in- 
cluding but not limited to the functions 
stated in this title. 


COORDINATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
FUNCTIONS 

Src. 602. The Institute, under the super- 
vision and direction of the Administrator, is 
authorized to— 

(1) assist and serve in a consulting capac- 
ity to Federal, State, and local courts, depart- 
ments, and agencies in the development, 
maintenance, and coordination of a full 
range of programs, facilities and services for 
education, diagnosis, prevention, counseling, 
training, treatment, and rehabilitation with 
respect to juvenile delinquency problems; 

(2) encourage and assist State and local 
government programs and services, and pro- 
grams and services of other public and pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, and organizations 
in their efforts to develop and implement 
juvenile delinquency programs; 

(3) serve as an information bank by col- 
lecting systematically the data obtained from 
studies and research by public and private 
agencies, institutions, or individuals on ju- 
venile delinquency, including, but not lim- 
ited to, programs for prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, training of youth corrections 
personnel, and rehabilitation and treatment 
of juvenile offenders; and 

(4) serve as a clearinghouse and informa- 
tion center for the collection, preparation, 
and dissemination of all information regard- 
ing juvenile delinquency, including State 
and local juvenile delinquency prevention 
and treatment plans, availability of resources, 
training and educational programs, statistics, 
and other pertinent data and informetion. 
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RESEARCH FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 608. (a) The Institute under the su- 
pervision and direction of the Administrator 
is authorized to— 

(1) conduct, encourage, and coordinate all 
forms of research relating to the causes, so- 
ciological aspects, prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency; and 

(2) make grants to any public or non- 
profit private agency, institution, or orga- 
nization, and to enter into contracts with 
any agency, organization, institution, or in- 
dividual to carry out such research; and to 
otherwise carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

(b) The Administrator shall prepare an 
annual report to the Director on the research 
programs funded under this section, includ- 
ing a review of the results of such research, 
an assessment of the application of such re- 
sults to existing and to new juvenile delin- 
quency programs, and detailed recommenda- 
tions for further research to be conducted 
under this section. 


TRAINING FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 604. (a) The Institute, under the 
supervision and direction of the Administra- 
tor, is authorized to— 

(1) dévise and conduct in various geo- 
graphical areas of the United States, seminars 
and workshops providing continuing studies 
for persons engaged in working directly with 
juveniles and juvenile offenders; 

(2) devise and conduct a training program 
of short term instruction in the latest 
proven effective methods of prevention, con- 
trol, anc treatment of juvenile delinquency 
for law enforcement officers, juvenile welfare 
workers, juvenile judges and judicial per- 
sonnel, probation officers, correctional per- 
sonnel, and other persons, including lay and 
paraprofessional personnel, connected with 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; 

(3) develop technical training teams to 
aid in the development of training programs 
for professional and paraprofessional per- 
sonnel within the several States and with 
State, local, and private agencies which work 
directly with young people to prevent and 
treat juvenile delinquency. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
make grants to or enter into contracts with 
any public or private agency, institution, or 
individual to carry out training programs 
authorized by this title, to evaluate their 
effectiveness, and to otherwise carry out the 
purposes of this section. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 605. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council which shall advise, con- 
sult with, serve as a sounding board for, and 
make recommendations to the Director of the 
National Office and to the Administrator of 
the Institute concerning the overall policy 
and operations of the Institute. 

(b) The Advisory Council shall consist of 
the Administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, the Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, the Administrator of 
the Youth Development anc Delinquency 
Prevention Administration, the Director of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, the 
Director of the United States Judicial Cen- 
ter, and 15 persons having training and ex- 
perience in the area of juvenile delinquency 
appointed by the President from the 
following categories: 

(1) law enforcement officers (two persons) ; 

(2) juvenile or family court judges (two 
persons) ; 

(3) probation personnel (two persons); 

(4) correctional personnel (two persons); 

(5) representatives of private organizations 
concerned with juvenile delinquency (five 
persons); and 

(6) representatives of State agencies estab- 
lished under the Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1968, Title I of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
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Act of 1968, or the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act of 1972 (two per- 
sons). 

ra Members appointed by the President to 
the Advisory Council shall serve for terms of 
four years and shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment, except that for the first composition 
of the Council, one-third of these members 
shall be appointed to one-year terms, one- 
third to two-year terms, and one-third to 
three-year terms; thereafter each of these 
member’s terms shall be for four years. Any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed, shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. Any 
member appointed to the Council may be re- 
moved by the President for inefficiency, ne- 
glect of duty, or malfeasance in office. 

(d) While performing their duties, mem- 
bers of the Council shall be reimbursed under 
Government travel regulations for their ex- 
penses, and members who are not employed 
full time by the Federal Government shall 
receive in addition a per diem of $100 in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
Government service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Director shall act as Chairman of 
the Advisory Council. The Council shall es- 
tablish its governing rules of procedure. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 606. To carry out the purposes of this 
title there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated $50 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972; $100 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973; $150 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and $200 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF THE JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 
or 1972 


TITLE I: FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 


PURPOSE 


This title sets forth the need for a com- 
prehensive, expanded Federal approach to the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, and briefly 
outlines the activities encompassed by the 
Act. 

Findings. This section essentially sum- 
marizes the problem and includes general 
statements concerning the alarming increase 
in juvenile delinquency, the adverse impact 
of juvenile delinquency on our society, the 
failure of Federal delinquency programs to 
provide the necessary direction, coordination, 
resources, and leadership, and the need for 
an immediate and effective Federal govern- 
mental response to the crisis of delinquency. 

Purpose. This section sets forth the objec- 
tives the Act is designed to achieve. Such 
objectives include coordination of Federal 
delinquency programs; authorization of ad- 
ditional resources; creation of centralized 
research, training, technical assistance, and 
evaluation activities; development of na- 
tional guidelines for the administration of 
juvenile justice, including conditions of con- 
finement; and finally, adoption of basic pro- 
cedural protections for juveniles under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 


TITLE II: AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY ACT 


This title sets forth a series of specific 
amendments to the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act (Secs. 5032-5035 of Title 18) de- 
signed to guarantee certain basic rights to 
juveniles who come within Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Deference to local courts. In cases involy- 
ing juveniles, Federal courts would be re- 
quired to defer to state courts whenever the 
state court has concurrent jurisdiction over 
the offense and has adequate rehabilitation 
programs and services. The Federal courts 
and the Federal correctional system have 
never been properly equipped to handle large 
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numbers of juveniles with the result that 
Federal juvenile delinquents are frequently 
transferred away from their home commu- 
nities for treatment. By deferring jurisdic- 
tion to state courts, the harmful effects of 
this dislocation would be reduced. 

Transfer hearing. In Federal cases where 
a juvenile age 16 and older could be prose- 
cuted either as a juvenile or as an adult, a 
Federal District judge would be required 
to conduct a hearing and find that “there 
are no reasonable prospects for rehabilita- 
tion” before a juvenile could be prosecuted 
as an adult criminal, The Attorney General 
now has sole discretion to make this deter- 
mination. 

Procedural safeguards. The bill requires 
that juveniles be advised of their rights and 
taken before a committing magistrate im- 
mediately upon arrest, and that pre-adjudi- 
cation detention is permitted only if a mag- 
istrate determines, after hearing, that de- 
tention is necessary to secure the juvenile’s 
timely appearance before the appropriate 
court or the safety of others. The bill also 
accords juveniles the constitutional protec- 
tions against self incrimination, unreason- 
able searches and seizures, and cruel and 
unusual punishment, 

Right to counsel. The bill implements 
Supreme Court decisions guaranteeing the 
right to counsel, including the right of indi- 
gent juveniles to have court appointed 
counsel. 

Prohibition against commingling. The bill 
prohibits the detention or confinement of 
juveniles in institutions in which adults 
who are convicted or awaiting trial are con- 
fined. 

TITLE III: NATIONAL COMMISSION ON STANDARDS 
FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE 


The Act creates a National Commission 
composed of 15 members appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Commission is to be broadly 
representative of persons who have had ex- 
tensive experience in the juvenile justice 
field, such as juvenile judges, corrections 
Officials, probation and welfare workers, 
lawyers, and young people, At least five of 
the members will be under twenty-six years 
of age, including two who are former * * * 

Charge. The Commission is specifically 
charged to study the administration of 
juvenile justice at the Federal, State and 
local level, including juvenile court pro- 
cedure and conditions of confinement in 
juvenile detention and correctional facili- 
ties. The Commission would, of course, draw 
upon the considerable body of work already 
done in these areas. The Commission is au- 
thorized to hold hearings, administer oaths, 
and issue subpoenas in accordance with the 
purposes of this Title. 

Within two years of its inception, the 
Commission would report to the Congress 
its recommendations for standards for ju- 
venile detention and correctional facilities, 
and guidelines for the administration of 
justice within the juvenile system. The rec- 
ommendations of the Commission would be 
widely publicized, and state and local gov- 
ernments would be urged to adapt their 
practices and procedures to conform to the 
national standards. 

Implementation of recommendations. 
Upon completion, these recommendations 
may be used by the Director as guidelines 
in establishing funding priorities as well as 
in making individual funding decisions. For 
example, the Director might determine that 
an applicant agency or institution would 
require additional funds to bring it up to 
national standards established by the Com- 
mission, or in the alternative, should not 
receive funds at all since it merely perpet- 
uates outmoded, ineffective practices. 

Authorization. Authorization for the hir- 
ing of a professional staff and for a two year 
appropriation of $600,000 is provided. 
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TITLE IV: NATIONAL OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


This title establishes a new National Of- 
fice in the Executive Office of the President, 
charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
cy Prevention Act. The Office is adminis- 
tered by a Director, appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The Director is assisted by a Depu- 
ty Director, three Assistant Directors, and 
such other employees as are necessary to 
perform the duties vested in him. The Di- 
rector also has the authority to hire con- 
sultants and to request the detailing of 
personnel from other Federal agencies. 

Patterned after the new Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, the Na- 
tional Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention would have supervisory 
and coordinating power over all Federal ju- 
venile delinquency programs. This concept 
is central to the bill. There is general agree- 
ment that the Federal effort to date has 
been badly fragmented and lacking in di- 
rection, and has had virtually no impact 
in reducing the spiralling rate of juvenile 
crime. The President responded to the drug 
abuse crisis by proposing a centralization 
of program authority in one office; this bill 
recognizes that a similar response is war- 
ranted in the area of juvenile delinquency. 

Programs included. The programs which 
come under the supervision of the new Na- 
tional Office of Juvenile Justice include those 
conducted directly or indirectly by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Labor, Housing and Urban Development, 
Justice, and the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, on consultation with the 
Director of the National Office, is authorized 
to determine whether additional programs 
come within the purview of the Act, 

Authority and powers of the Director. The 
Director will provide overall planning and 
policy and establish objectives and priorities 
for all Federal juvenile delinquency programs 
and activities relating to prevention, diver- 
sion, training, treatment, rehabilitation, 
evaluation, research, and programs to im- 
prove the juvenile justice system. Specifically, 
he would be authorized to: 

“(1) advise the President as to all matters 
relating to Federally assisted juvenile de- 
linquency programs and Federal policy re- 
garding the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency; 

“(2) assist operating agencies in the devel- 
opment and promulgation of, and review 
regulations, guidelines, requirements, criteria, 
standards, procedures and budget requests in 
accordance with the policies, priorities, and 
objectives he establishes; 

“(3) recommend changes in organization, 
management, personnel, standards, and 
budget requests which he deems advisable to 
implement the policies, priorities, and ob- 
jectives he establishes; 

“(4) conduct and support evaluation and 
studies of the performance and results 
achieved by Federal juvenile delinquency 
programs and activities and of the prospec- 
tive performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and activ- 
ities supplementary to or in lieu of those cur- 
rently being administered; and, 

“(5) coordinate Federal juvenile delin- 
quency programs and activities among Fed- 
eral departments and agencies and between 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs and 
activities and other Federal programs and 
activities which he determines may have an 
important bearing on the success of the en- 
tire Federal juvenile delinquency effort.” 

The Director of the National Office of Juve- 
nile Justice would be the spokesman and 
central coordinator for the entire Federal 
juvenile delinquency effort. He would have 
broad supervisory review over the operation 
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of programs in other agencies, and would be 
responsible for reporting on their effective- 
ness and for making budgetary and program- 
matic recommendations to the President. 

The need for centralized authority has been 
recognized by both major Federal agencies 
operating in the fleld of juvenile delin- 
quency—LEAA and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. In announc- 
ing the decentralization of authority to Re- 
gional Offices last May, the Administrator of 
LEAA specified that juvenile delinquency 
programs would be excepted from this de- 
centralization and that supervisory control 
would remain in Headquarters. The exception 
was justified on the basis of the national 
scope of juvenile delinquency problems and 
the need for central coordination and review. 
Further, the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration (within 
D/HEW), in its annual report of Federal 
juvenile delinquency activities, concluded 
that Federal efforts to combat delinquency 
demonstrate “a lack of priorities, emphasis 
and direction,” and that State planning has 
been “spasmodic and ineffective.” The report 
recommended that a new national program 
be created to provide coordination and lead- 
ership for all delinquency related efforts— 
Federal, State and local. 

Annual Report. The Director will be re- 
quired to report annually on the activities of 
the Office, on problems encountered in the 
operation and coordination of the various 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs, and 
on the effectiveness of Federal efforts to deal 
with juvenile delinquency. He is also required 
to develop annually a comprehensive plan 
for Federal juvenile delinquency programs 
with particular emphasis on prevention and 
diversion. 


In addition, there are certain routine, 


housekeeping sections in Title IV, such as 

transitional provisions, joint-funding, volun- 

tary service, and personnel provisions, 
Appropriations. Appropriations of $15 mil- 


lion for Fiscal "72, $20 million for Fiscal '73, 
$25 million for Fiscal '74, and $30 million 
for Fiscal "75 are authorized. 


TITLE V: FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR STATE 
AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to exercising supervisory power 
over existing Federal efforts, the Director is 
authorized to make grants and enter into 
contracts to carry out the purposes of the 
Act. 

Formula Grants. Funds appropriated under 
this part will be reserved for grants to state 
planning agencies in accordance with certain 
basic goals set forth in the bill. These goals 
include: 

(1) the development and use of facilities 
and services designed to prevent juvenfle 
delinquency, to divert juveniles from the 
juvenile justice system, and to provide com- 
munity-based alternative to traditional de- 
tention and correctional institutions; 

(2) the use of advanced, innovative tech- 
niques in the design of programs, services, 
and facilities, such as, but not limited to the 
following: 

(a) community-based services, programs, 
and facilities for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, for pre-trial diversion from 
the juvenile justice system, and for the re- 
habilitation of juvenile delinquents through 
the development of foster-care and shelter 
care homes, group homes, halfway houses, 
and any other designated residential, com- 
munity-based treatment or rehabilitative 
facility or services; 

(b) diagnostic facilities and services on a 
statewide, regional, or local basis; 

(c) expand use of probation as an alterna- 
tive to incarceration, including programs of 
probation subsidies, probation caseloads 
commensurate with recognized optimum 
standards, the recruitment and training of 
probation officers and other professional and 
paraprofessional personnel according to 
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standards promulgated by the Director and 
community-oriented programs for the super- 
vision of juvenile probationers and parolees; 

(d) comprehesive programs of drug abuse 
education and prevention, and programs 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of drug 
addicted and drug dependent youth; and 

(e) delinquency prevention programs, in- 
cluding individual and family counseling, 
use and training of professionals and para- 
professionals and other supportive services 
within the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion systems to detect, work with, and divert 
from the juvenile justice system delinquent 
and potentially delinquent youth. 

Grants will be allocated among the states 
on the basis of population of people under 
age 18, financial need, and need for more 
effective juvenile delinquency programs. 

Appropriations of $250 million are author- 
ized over the next four years for state grants. 

Special Emphasis Prevention and Treat- 
ment Programs. Funds under this part will 
be used for grants or contracts with public 
or private agencies, organizations, institu- 
tions, and individuals. These grants will de- 
velop and implement new approaches to the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, foster the 
establishment of new or expanded juvenile 
delinquency programs, including efforts to 
prevent juvenile delinquency and improve 
the juvenile justice system, as well as develop 
programs to divert juveniles from the tradi- 
tional juvenile justice system. 

Direct funding authority will allow the 
new Office to provide additional overall re- 
sources for juvenile delinquency programs 
and to maintain the funding flexibility re- 
quired to develop innovative approaches to 
the problems of delinquency. Moreover, the 
ability of the Director to develop and imple- 
ment an effective, coordinated Federal delin- 
quency effort will be enhanced by making 
funds available for direct grants over which 
he has supervisory control. This will allow 
him to implement his decisions as to what 
must be done in the area as well as to supple- 
ment existing efforts. 

Authorization, The Act authorizes $75 mil- 
lion for Fiscal "72, $150 million for Fiscal ’73, 
$225 million for fiscal ‘74, and $300 million 
for Fiscal "75 for grants under this part. 


TITLE VI: NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE 
JUSTICE 


This title establishes a National Institute 
for Juvenile Justice, which will be the re- 
search, training, and technical assistance 
arm of the National Office. It is under the 
direction of an Administrator, appointed by 
the Director of the Office. The Institute is 
closely tied to the operation of the Office, 
and the Director is authorized to act through 
the Institute to carry out any of the pur- 
poses of the Act. For example, although es- 
tablishing a uniform evaluation system for 
delinquency programs is the responsibility 
of the Director, he may choose to delegate 
that responsibility to the Institute. 

Technical assistance. The Institute pro- 
vides technical assistance to Federal, State, 
and local agencies, courts, institutions, and 
individuals involved in developing and im- 
plementing delinquency programs, The cur- 
rent unavailability of effective technical as- 
sistance is well documented and has had a 
serious adverse impact. The YDDPA annual 
report found that state delinquency plan- 
ning and proposed projects had been poor 
largely because “a sufficient theoretical 
knowledge base was lacking and only an ex- 
tremely limited amount of technical assist- 
ance was forthcoming.” The Institute will 
provide a central source for this vitally 
needed technical assistance. 

Information clearinghouse. In conjunction 
with the technical assistance function, the 
Institute will serve as an information clear- 
inghouse, both collecting all data related to 
juvenile delinquency and disseminating it 
throughout the country. There is general 
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agreement that the impact of various re- 
search and demonstration program results 
has been severely limited due to the frag- 
mented Federal structure and the lack of 
any centralized source of information, Fur- 
ther, it is extremely difficult for a prospec- 
tive grantee to obtain comprehensive infor- 
mation of Federal resources available in the 
area of juvenile delinquency. The Institute 
is intended to serve as a clearinghouse for 
delinquency information, including statis- 
tics, research, availability of resources, and 
Federal, State, and local juvenile delinquency 
programs, 

Research and demonstration. Research will 
be a central function of the Institute, con- 
ducted both by Institute personnel and by 
outside agencies, institutions, or individuals. 
The quality of these research projects will 
be regularly evaluated and the findings 
widely disseminated. Those which prove ef- 
fective can then be adapted for use on & 
broad scale in various parts of the country. 
By relating the research function closely to 
the program funding function of the Na- 
tional Office, the bill will permit promising 
research results to be treanslated promptly 
into operating programs in the field. 

Training. The Institute is also responsible 
for conducting training programs (directly 
or by contract) throughout the country for 
persons working in the juvenile justice sys- 
tem, such as policemen, judges, probation 
Officers, corrections personnel, and welfare 
workers. In addition, the Institute would 
develop technical training teams to aid in 
the development of on-going state and local 
training programs for professional and para- 
professional personnel who work with young 
people to prevent and treat juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Advisory Council, The Bill establishes an 
Advisory Council to advise and consult with 
the Director of the National Office and the 
Administrator of the Institute concerning 
the overall policy and operations of the In- 
stitute. The Council will consist of 20 per- 
sons, including Federal officials and repre- 
sentatives of the major groups working in 
the area of juvenile delinquency. Members 
of the Council will be appointed by the Pres- 
ident for terms of four years, 

Authorization. Amounts authorized for 
appropriation to the Institute are $50 mil- 
lion for Fiscal "72, $100 million for Fiscal '73, 
$150 million for Fiscal '74, and $200 million 
for Fiscal '75. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE PRO- 

VISIONS OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DE- 

LINQUENCY PREVENTION AcT oF 1972 


TITLE I: FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


This title sets forth the need for a com- 
prehensive, expanded Federal approach to 
the problems of juvenile delinquency, and 
briefly sets forth the objectives the Act is 
designed to achieve. 


TITLE II: AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT 


This title amends sections 5032-5035 of 
Title 18 of the United States Code, which 
deal with proceedings in Federal courts 
against juvenile delinquents to provide that: 

1. Juveniles otherwise eligible to be treated 
as juveniles in Federal courts shall be tried 
in State courts unless (a) the State court 
does not have jurisdiction, or (b) the State 
courts do not have adequate rehabilitation 
and treatment services; 

2. Adult criminal prosecutions of juveniles 
age 16 and older alleged to have committed a 
felonious act may be commenced only if a 
Federal judge finds, after a hearing, that 
“there are no reasonable prospects for re- 
habllitating” the juvenile before he reaches 
the age of majority; 

3. Juveniles shall be accorded the consti- 
tutional protections against self incrimina- 
tion, unreasonable searches and seizures, and 
cruel and unusual punishment; 
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4. No juvenil2 may be detained or confined 
in any institution in which adults are in- 
carcerated; 

5. Juveniles must be advised of their rights 
and taken before a committing magistrate 
immediately upon arrest; 

6. No juvenile may be detained prior to 
adjudication of delinquency unless the mag- 
istrate determines, after hearing, that such 
detention is required to secure the juvenile’s 
timely appearance in court or to protect the 
safety of others; 

7. Juveniles must be advised of their rights 
to counsel, and if they do not obtain coun- 
sel, the court must appoint counsel for them. 


TITLE II: NATIONAL COMMISSION ON STANDARDS 
FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE 


Sec, 301. This section establishes a Na- 
tional Commission on Standards for Juvenile 
Justice, consisting of 15 members appointed 
by the President for terms of 2 years. The 
Commission will be broadly representative 
of persons who have had extensive experience 
in the juvenile justice field, such as juvenile 
judges, corrections officials, probation and 
welfare workers, lawyers, and young people. 
At least 5 of the members must be under 26 
years of age on the date of their appointment, 
including two who are former adjudicated 
juvenile delinquents. 

Sec, 302, This section sets forth the duties 
of the Commission. Specifically, the Com- 
mission is to make a complete study of all 
aspects of the juvenile justice system in the 
United States with particular emphasis on 
juvenile court procedure and the conditions 
of confinement in juvenile detention and 
correctional facilities in order to develop 
standards for the administration of juvenile 
justice which will serve as models for Federal, 
State, and local governments. Within two 
years, the Commission will report its find- 
ings and recommendations to Congress. 


These recommendations may be used by the 
Director as funding guidelines. 


Sec. 303. This section sets forth the powers 
and the administrative functions of the 
Commission. Specifically, the Commission, or 
any Subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold hearings to perform its duties, to ad- 
minister oaths, to take evidence in such hear- 
ings, to issue subpoenas to compel witnesses 
to appear, and to compel the production of 
documentary evidence in any hearing. The 
section also directs the executive branch of 
the Government, including independent 
agencies thereof, to furnish information to 
the Commission upon the request of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman. The Chairman 
is further authorized to appoint and fix com- 
pensation of staff personnel and to procure 
the services of experts and consultants. Sub- 
poenas issued by the Commission shall bear 
the signature of the Chairman, and the pro- 
visions of section 1821 of title 28, United 
States Code, shall apply to witnesses sum- 
moned to appear. A subpoenaed witness who 
willfully neglects or refuses to appear, or 
who refuses to qualify as a witness or to 
testify, or who fails to produce subpoenaed 
evidence, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500, or imprisoned for a term of 
not more than six months, or both. Upon 
the certification of the Chairman of any such 
willful disobedience, a United States Attor- 
ney shall proceed by information with the 
prosecution of the person for the offense. 

Sec. 304. This section establishes compen- 
sation rates for members of the Commission. 

Sec. 305. This section authorizes appropri- 
ations of $600,000 for the work of the Com- 
mission without regard to fiscal year 
limitation, 

TITLE IV: NATIONAL OFFICE OF JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

Sec. 401. This section establishes a new 
National Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention in the Executive Office 
of the President, administered by a Director 
appointed by the President. The Director is 
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assisted by a Deputy Director and three 
Assistant Directors. 

Sec. 402. This section authorizes the Di- 
rector to employ personnel, hire consultants, 
and request the detailing of personnel from 
other Federal agencies. 

Sec. 408. This section authorizes the Di- 
rector to accept voluntary service in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. 

Sec. 404. This section establishes the defi- 
nition of “juvenile delinquency programs” 
to mean those which are conducted directly 
or indirectly by the Departments of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Labor, Housing and 
Urban Development, Justice and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the area of 
juvenile delinquency prevention, diversion, 
treatment, rehabilitation, education, train- 
ing, research, and the improvement of the 
juvenile justice system. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, on con- 
sultation with the Director, is authorized to 
determine whether additional programs 
come within the purview of this Act. This 
section also defines the term “state” to in- 
clude the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Sec. 405. This section sets forth the func- 
tions and authority of the Director. He is 
the spokesman and central coordinator for 
the entire Federal juvenile delinquency effort. 
He has broad supervisory review over the 
operation of programs in other agencies, and 
is responsible for reporting on their effec- 
tiveness and for making budgetary and pro- 
grammatic recommendations to the Presi- 
dent. Specifically, this section authorizes the 
Director to provide overall planning and 
policy and to establish priorities and ob- 
jJectives for all Federally assisted juvenile 
delinquency programs and activities. Further, 
he is authorized to recommend changes in 
organization, management, budget request, 
and standards in accordance with the poli- 
cies and priorities he has established; to 
conduct evaluations of the performance of 
Federal juvenile delinquency programs; and 
to coordinate Federal juvenile delinquency 
and related activities among all Federal 
agencies. The Director is required to report 
annually on the activities of the Office, on 
problems encountered in the operation and 
coordination of the various Federal juvenile 
delinquency programs, and on the effective- 
ness of Federal efforts to deal with juvenile 
delinquency. He is also required to develop 
annually a comprehensive plan for Federal 
juvenile delinquency programs, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and the development of pro- 
grams and services which will encourage in- 
creased diversion of juveniles from the tra- 
ditional juvenile justice system. In addition, 
there are certain routine provisions regard- 
ing cooperation with other Federal agencies, 
and delegation of functions. 

Sec. 406. This section establishes proce- 
dures for joint funding of programs by more 
than one Federal agency, including a single 
non-Federal share requirement. 

Sec. 407. This section sets forth transi- 
tional provisions regarding the appointment 
of an Acting Director and Deputy Director. 

Sec. 408. This section sets forth routine 
amendments to Title 5 of the United States 
Code to include the National Office for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency within its 
purview. 

Sec. 409. This section authorizes appropri- 
ations of $15,000,000 for Fiscal '72, $20,000,- 
000 for Fiscal "73, $25,000,000 for Fiscal ’74 
and $30,000,000 for Fiscal "75. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR STATE AND 
LOCAL PROGRAMS 
Part A—Formula Grants 

Sec. 501. This section authorizes appro- 
priations of $25,000,000 for Fiscal '72; $50,- 
000,000 for Fiscal "73; $75,000,000 for Fiscal 
"74; and $100,000,000 for Fiscal "75 to assist 
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the States in planning, establishing, operat- 
ing, coordinating, and evaluating projects for 
the development cf more effective education, 
training, prevention, diversion, treatment, 
and rehabilitation programs to deal with 
juvenile delinquency and programs to im- 
prove the juvenile justice system. 

Sec. 502. This section provides that funds 
under this part are to be allocated equitably 
among the States on the basis of the relative 
population of people under age 18, financial 
need, and need for more effective juvenile 
delinquency programs as defined in Section 
404. No allotment to any State, except the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
shall be less than $200,000. The Director is 
authorized to reallocate unused or surplus 
funds to other states as he deems advisable, 

Sec. 503. This section authorizes the Di- 
rector to make grants to state agencies to 
develop and implement comprehensive state 
plans for juvenile delinquency programs and 
services, The requirements which these plans 
must meet are set forth in the following 
subsections: 

Sec. 603(a)(1). This subsection requires 
the plan to designate a single state agency 
for supervising the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the plan. 

Sec. 503(a) (2). This subsection requires 
that the designated State agency will in- 
clude representatives of organizations and 
groups concerned with juvenile delinquency 
prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation. 

Sec. 508(a)(3). This subsection requires 
the State agency to submit a detailed survey 
of State and local needs for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency and a 
comprehensive program to meet those needs. 

Sec. 503(a) (4). This subsection requires 
that the applicant State provide for maxi- 
mum coordination and utilization of existing 
juvenile delinquency programs within the 
State. 

Sec. 503(a)(5). This subsection requires 
regular reporting by the State agency of the 
effectiveness of programs carried out under 
the State plan. 

Sec. 503(a) (6). This subsection requires 
adequate assurances that Federal funds will 
be used to supplement rather than supplant 
State funds. 

Sec. 503(a) (7). This subsection requires 
that at least three-quarters of the funds a 
State receives under this part will be spent 
on the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
the diversion of juveniles from the juvenile 
justice system, and the development of com- 
munity-based alternatives to traditional de- 
tention and correctional facilities, 

Sec, 508(a)(8). This subsection provides 
that juveniles who are not charged with or 
who have not committed substantive, crimi- 
nal offenses must be detained or treated in 
separate facilities with separate programs 
from juveniles who are charged with or who 
have committed criminal offenses, This would 
include runaways, truants, neglected chil- 
dren, persons in need of supervision (PINS), 
and incorrigibles. 

Sec. 503(a)(9). This subsection encour- 
ages the states to develop research, training, 
and evaluation activities related to juvenile 
delinquency. 

Sec. 503(a) (10). This subsection encour- 
ages the States to develop community-based 
prevention, diversion, and rehabilitation ef- 
forts, including development of foster-care 
and shelter care facilities, group homes, half- 
way houses, and other community-based, res- 
idential facilities and services. The subsec- 
tion provides for diagnostic services and fa- 
cilities, and the expanded use of probation, 
the funding of probation subsidy programs, 
the recruitment and training of probation 
personnel, and community-oriented pro- 
grams for the supervision of probationers 
and parolees. This subsection also provides 
for comprehensive drug abuse prevention 
and education programs and treatment and 
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rehabilitation programs for drug addicted 
and dependent youth. It further requires a 
juvenile delinquency prevention effort which 
includes family and individual counseling, 
use and training of professional and para- 
professional personnel for work within the 
schools in order to detect, work with, and 
divert youngsters who are either delinquent 
or potentially delinquent from the juvenile 
justice system. 

Sec. 503(a) (11). This subsection requires 
States to provide special training of profes- 
sional and paraprofessional personnel to 
work in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

The remaining sections contain routine 
administrative provisions regarding account- 
ing and reporting procedures, equitable as- 
sistance to minority group youth and use of 
funds under this part to develop the required 
State plan. 


Part B—Special emphasis prevention and 

treatment programs 

Sec. 504. The Director is authorized to 
make grants and enter into contracts with 
public or private agencies, institutions, and 
individuals to develop and implement new 
approaches to the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency; to evaluate those new approaches; 
and to foster new or expanded juvenile de- 
linquency programs and activities. It also 
provides for the development of diversion 
programs and programs to improve the ju- 
venile justice system. 

Authorized appropriations for the purposes 
of this part are $75 million for Fiscal '72; 
$150 million for Fiscal '73; $225 million for 
Fiscal '74, and $300 million for Fiscal "75. 

This section also contains routine admin- 
istrative provisions regarding accounting, ad- 
ministrative, and reporting procedures for 
grantees. 

Sec. 505. This section establishes payment 
procedures for grants or contracts under 
this title. 

Sec. 506. This section authorizes the Di- 
rector to withhold funds from a grantee for 
failure to comply with the provisions of this 
title. The Director is required to give rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing. 


TITLE VI! NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE 
JUSTICE 


Sec. 601. This section establishes a Na- 
tional Institute for Juvenile Justice within 
the National Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention under the super- 
vision of an Administrator appointed by 
the Director. 

Sec. 602. This section sets forth the co- 
ordination and technical assistance func- 
tions of the Institute. The Institute is au- 
thorized to encourage and assist public and 
private agencies, courts, institutions, and 
individuals involved in developing and im- 
plementing delinquency programs, In addi- 
tion, the Institute will serve as an informa- 
tion clearinghouse, both collecting all data 
related to juvenile delinquency and dis- 
seminating it throughout the country. 

Sec. 603. This section authorizes the In- 
stitute to conduct, encourage, and coordi- 
nate all types of research relating to juvenile 
delinquency. Research will be conducted both 
by Institute personnel and through grants 
and contracts, by public or nonprofit private 
agencies, institutions, and individuals. The 
Administrator is required to report annually 
on research activities, including a review 
of research results and an assessment of 
their applicability to operating programs. 

Sec. 604. This section authorizes the In- 
stitute to devise and conduct training pro- 
grams throughout the country for persons 
working in the juvenile justice system, such 
as policemen, judges, probation officers, cor- 
rections personnel, and paraprofessional 
workers, In addition, the Institute will de- 
velop technical training teams to aid in the 
development of on-going state and local 
training programs for professional and para- 
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professional personnel who work directly 
with young people to prevent and treat juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Sec. 605. This section establishes an Advi- 
sory Council to advise and consult with the 
Director of the National Office and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Institute on the policy and 
operations of the Institute. The Council shall 
consist of 20 members, including Federal offi- 
clals and representatives of groups specifically 
working in the area of juvenile delinquency. 
Members of the Council shall be appointed 
by the President for terms of four years. 

Sec. 606. This section authorizes appro- 
priations of $50 million for Fiscal "72, $100 
million for Fiscal '73, $150 million for Fiscal 
‘74, and $200 million for Fiscal °75 for the 
work of the Institute. 


By Mr. BAYH: 

S.J. Res. 198. A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the week of March 
20-26, 1972, as “American Football and 
Basketball Coaches Week.” Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL CONFER- 

ENCE—1972 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today a resolution to designate 
March 20 to March 26 as “American 
Football and Basketball Coaches Week.” 

During that period, the 1972 Ameri- 
can Football and Basketball Conference, 
designed to instruct coaches in the most 
sophisticated training and coaching 
techniques, will be held at Notre Dame 
University at South Bend in my home 
State of Indiana. 

I am constantly impressed by the im- 
portant role which amateur and profes- 


sional athletics play in American society. 
At the age of 8 years, Little Leaguers 
learn about the discipline and sports- 
manship which accompany the best com- 
petitive sports; these habits as well as 


pride in physical coordination are 
strengthened for boys and girls during 
the next 10 years in high school physical 
education classes. But this Nation’s en- 
joyment of athletics does not stop upon 
graduation from school; the overwhelm- 
ing attendance records at professional 
games is ample tribute to the satisfaction 
brought by spectator sports. 

Unfortunately it is sometimes forgot- 
ten that behind the spotlight, away from 
the glare of publicity, are the men and 
women who provide the foundation and 
expertise for the football and basketball 
which spectators so enjoy. I refer to 
the athletic directors, coaches, trainers, 
and physical fitness specialists who work 
year round to prepare for a short season 
of fast, exciting games, and high compe- 
tition. 

Despite some of the notions that sports 
are simple skills, the truth is that proper- 
ly played athletics require a great deal of 
planning and a lot of hard work before 
the opening whistle. The Notre Dame 
Conference provides clinics and lectures 
on subjects as diverse as offensive drills, 
passing, ball control offense, zone press 
drills, and orthopedic conditions involv- 
ing the developing athlete. 

Besides the expected discussions of of- 
fensive and defensive techniques in both 
football and basketball, the participants 
in the conference will consider the im- 
pact of social attitudes on team compati- 
bility, motivation, morale and will hear 
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a presentation by three doctors on po- 
tential injuries from which coaches must 
protect their players. 

The conference this March promises to 
be exciting and worthwhile for those par- 
ticipating. It is another step toward mak- 
ing popular sports as safe and sophisti- 
cated as possible. I urge Senators to co- 
sponsor this resolution so as to recognize 
the importance of the occasion. I ask that 
the resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 198 

Whereas, hundreds of the nation’s top 
coaches, athletic directors, officials, trainers 
and other physical fitness educators will be 
gathered in South Bend, Indiana, March 23- 
26, 1972, at the University of Notre Dame, for 
the 1972 American Football and Basketball 
Conference, and 

Whereas, the eyes of the whole sporting 
world will be focused on the Conference and 
the four days of coaching clinics, seminars, 
panel discussions and demonstrations taking 
place there: Therefore it is 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the week of 
March 20-26, 1972, shall be known as 
“American Football and Basketball Coaches 
Week.” 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 2659 


At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2659, a bill to 
provide for a procedure to investigate 
and render decisions and recommenda- 
tions with respect to grievances and ap- 
peals of employees of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

8. 2994 

At the request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2994, a bill to 
provide for the compensation of inno- 
cent victims of violent crime in need; to 
make grants to States for the payment 
of such compensation; to authorize an 
insurance program and death and dis- 
ability benefits for public safety officers: 
to provide civil remedies for victims of 
racketeering activity; and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 3121 

At the request of Mr. Scorr, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3121, a bill to 
extend the Commission on Civil Rights 
for 5 years. 

S. 3022 

At the request of Mr. Baym, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3022, a bill 
to provide for the issuance of $2 bills 
bearing the portrait of Susan B. An- 
thony. 

S. 3131 

At the request of Mr. Bocas, the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. RotH) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3131, a bill to amend 
the Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 4 

At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) was added 
as @ cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolu- 
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tion 4, a joint resolution providing for 
the proclamation of School Bus Safety 
Week. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 171 

At the request of Mr. Maruias, the Sen- 

ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook), 
and the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 171, designating 
March 1972 as Exceptional Children’s 
Month. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD) , the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) , the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. CHILES) , the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
‘TORE), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SaxBe), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, GURNEY), the Senator from Wash- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 189, to authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the week of March 26, 
1972, to April 1, 1972, as National Week uf 
Concern for Prisoners of War-—Missing 
in Action and to designate Sunday, 
March 26, 1972, as a national day of pray- 
er for these Americans. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 180 


At the request of Mr. Rreicorr, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Resolution 180, calling for an end to the 


violence and bloodshed 
Ireland. 


in Northern 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
59—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING 
THE LOAN OF A PAINTING TO THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, what do 
Rufus King, Lewis Cass, John Brecken- 
ridge, Horatio Seymour, and Alton 
Parker all have in common? The an- 
swer is that each man was an unsuccess- 
ful contender for the White House. 

As we move into 1972, a presidential 
election year, the Nation once again 
girds itself for the onslaught of candi- 
dates, noncandidates, and other assorted 
pretenders to the throne. In commemo- 
ration and remembrance of America’s 
unsuccessful candidates for the Presi- 
dency, the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Portrait Gallery will host a spe- 
cial exhibit of their portraits. 

Beginning on April 14, 1972, and ex- 
tending through Septembér 5, 1972, the 
National Portrait Gallery will feature 
the portraits of men and women who 
ran for the roses, but who got caught in 
a briar patch along the way. The exhi- 
bition will include over 75 portraits and 
hundreds of items of political memora- 
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bilia relating to elections from 1796 to 
1968. 

The resolution I am today introducing 
authorizes the loan of the Cornelia 
Fasset painting, “The Electoral Commis- 
sion of 1877,” to the National Portrait 
Gallery for use in the exhibit. This his- 
toric painting will be an invaluable aid 
in the visual representation of the very 
important Tilden-Hayes contest of 1876, 
which will be discussed at some length 
in one of several historical essays to be 
incorporated in the exhibition catalogs. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Board of 
Regents, I am delighted to offer this 
resolution. Its adoption will enable thou- 
sands of Americans to see history 
through art. I urge the Congress to give 
this matter speedy and favorable con- 
sideration. 

The resolution reads: 

S. Con. Res. 59 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Architect 
of the Capitol shall, on behalf of the Con- 
gress, lend the Cornelia Fasset painting, 
“The Electoral Commission of 1877", located 
in the Capitol, to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for the National Portrait Gallery exhibit 
of political memorabilia relating to elections 
from 1796 to 1968. Such loan shall be made 
so that the portrait shall be available for 
display by the National Portrait Gallery not 
later than April 14, 1972, and under proce- 
dures that will assure its proper preserva- 
tion, display, and return to the Capitol as 
soon as practicable after September 5, 1972. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
60—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO PRINT AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS 
ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL PRO- 
TECTION ACT OF 1971 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia for Mr. 
Macnvson submitted the following con- 
current resolution: 

5. Con. Res. 60 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce two thousand additional 
copies of the hearings entitled “Environmen- 
tal Protection Act of 1971" held before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 48 


At the request of Mr. Dotez, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 48, relating to the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 55 


At the request of Mr. Hotirnes, the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
Nuson), and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55, calling for the recognition of 
Bangladesh as an independent foreign 
country. 
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FOREST LANDS RESTORATION AND 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 872 

(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, for far 
too many years, our forests have been 
overcut. If those practices continue, ul- 
timately there will be no forests. “Ul- 
timately” may be much sooner than we 
think, 

One consequence of this overcut prac- 
tice has been the employment of in- 
creased numbers of men engaged by the 
timber industry, men whose jobs are 
now threatened by the changing priori- 
ties of our Nation and growing environ- 
mental concerns, 

Some individuals may experience job 
losses as a result of reduced Federal tim- 
ber sales as we regear forest management 
to quality, multiple use management. 
These job reductions will probably be lo- 
cal or regional in nature and will re- 
quire that individuals be retrained for 
productive work. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
is obligated to these individuals. The Na- 
tion is demanding changing priorities in 
our national forests, and rightly so. At 
the same time, we have a continuing ob- 
ligation to the men who work in the 
woods, an obligation to prevent their loss 
in income or employment. 

Therefore, today I introduce an 
amendment to my bill, S. 1734, for com- 
prehensive management of the Nation’s 
forest lands. My amendment to the bill 
provides for financial assistance, job re- 
training, relocation assistance, and em- 
ployment counseling to any employee in 
the timber industry who should be ad- 
versely affected by enactment of the bill. 
The amendment provides job protection 
to the men in the woods and insures 
that they shall have jobs. It assures that 
no man shall be wanting, because of im- 
plementation of this bill. 

A nation can be no less concerned 
about its human beings than about its 
land. This amendment will make the total 
ee both of humans and the 
and. 


COMMUTER EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 873 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, last 
November I cosponsored an amendment 
to the Revenue Act that would have re- 
tained the automobile excise tax as a 
source of funds for mass transit and 
related programs. 

I proposed using the excise tax for this 
purpose because I am convinced that to 
create an efficient national public trans- 
portation system, we must have an as- 
sured and adequate level of funding. We 
do not have that today. 

In fiscal 1971, the Federal Government 
spent 62.9 percent of the transportation 
dollar on highways as contrasted with 
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2.8 percent on mass transit. The present 
congressional authorization of $3.1 bil- 
lion for mass transit for a 5-year period 
ending in fiscal 1975, falls far short of 
the $32 billion that the urban mass 
transportation administration estimates 
is required over the next decade. To com- 
pound the problem, the administration 
has frozen $300 million out of this year’s 
already insufficient $900 million budget 
for mass transit. 

I urge Congress to continue to seek 
ways to increase the amount of funds for 
mass transit. In the meantime, I believe 
we need to extend emergency assistance 
to transportation systems that are 
caught in the vise of increased costs and 
decreased riders. For more and more 
systems, this financial squeeze is becom- 
ing fatal. 

Senator WILLIAMS has introduced the 
Commuter Emergency Relief Act (S. 
870) that would provide such relief. I 
fully support the Williams bill and today 
offer two amendments to S. 870 that will 
make it easier for cities to sustain, im- 
prove, and expand their transit systems. 

The first amendment would change the 
ratio of assistance for emergency grants 
and interim assistance, as defined in the 
Williams bill, from a 67:33 ratio of Fed- 
eral to local dollars, to a 90:10 ratio, The 
second amendment would amend the Ur- 
ban Mass Transportation Act so that the 
90:10 ratio would apply to all capital im- 
provement grants and loans. 

Mass transit systems simply cannot be 
constructed on the basis of anticipated 
fares from future passengers. And local 
property taxpayers, already overbur- 
dened by fiscal demands, usually cannot 
afford the one-third matching fund re- 
quirement., Where a 50 percent local 
share is demanded, the financial burden 
is, in many cases, prohibitive. 

The Nation’s highways have been built 
with 90 percent Federal funds and 10 
percent local moneys. I believe the same 
ratio that has been so successful in build- 
ing the Nation’s highways should be ap- 
plied to the task of building an adequate 
public transportation system. 

Recently, citizens of New York State 
voted down a $2.5 billion bond issue for 
both mass transit and highways. While 
the State’s share would have been greater 
for mass transit than for highways, the 
different ratios—67:33 for mass transit, 
90:10 for highways—meant that the 
highway program would get a larger in- 
fusion of Federal dollars. Had the ratios 
been equal, I think it is fair to speculate 
that the voters would have approved the 
bond issue. I think they felt that the dis- 
parity in the ratios subverted their desire 
for more mass transit. 

By establishing equivalent ratios for 
mass transit and highways, we will be 
giving expression to a widespread desire 
for better public transportation. The 10 
percent local share proposed in my 
amendments will enable communities to 
preserve their existing transit systems 
and construct new ones. If these amend- 
ments are passed, I think we will have a 
better chance to improve the quality of 
life in our urban areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 873 

On page 3, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

“(1) by striking out ‘two-thirds of the net 
project cost’ in the fifth sentence of section 
4(a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘90 per 
centum of the net project cost’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘one-sixth of the net 
project cost’ in the proviso to the second 
sentence of section 5 and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘40 per centum of the net project 
cost’;". 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “(1)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

On page 4, strike out lines 5 through 8, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “90 
per centum of the net capital charge, and 
the amount provided by the applicant shall 
not be less than 10 per centum of the net 
capital charge. The net capital charge is that 
portion of the total amount required to pay 
such interest and discharge such obligations 
which cannot reasonably be paid out of cur- 
rent revenues during the year in which the 
grant is made, as determined by the Secre- 
tary.” 

On page 5, strike out lines 22 through 24, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“exceed 90 per centum of the total amount 
required to defray such deficit, and the 
amount provided by the grant applicant shall 
not be less than 10 per centum of the total 
amount required to defray such deficit.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 874 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. BAYH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 659) to amend and extend the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and other 
Acts dealing with higher education. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 875 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, no human 
problem has been of greater concern to 
me than that of the plight of our elderly 
and handicapped citizens. One of the 
major challenges of our time is to enable 
our older and handicapped Americans 
to participate in the bounty of this 
prosperous Nation. 

Many of the elderly and handicapped 
men and women of America have not 
shared in the affluence of our country, 
for one of the most serious consequences 
of age and disability is its effect on one’s 
capacity to earn a livelihood. Over 3 
million aged, blind and permanently 
disabled persons, poor for reasons be- 
yond their control, must rely on wel- 
fare for subsistence. 

Many of these men and women, re- 
gardless of their age and disability, still 
want to work. For them, work is the 
only means to supplement meager wel- 
fare payments. More important, work 
is a chance for a little bit of independ- 
ence and dignity, and an end to total 
isolation and helplessness. Poverty, one 
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must remember, is far more than a state 
of income; it is also a state of mind, a 
state of health, and a state of purpose- 
fulness. 

Yet, H.R. 1 places strict limitations 
on the amount of money a recipient can 
earn without suffering a loss in benefits, 
discouraging many elderly and handi- 
capped persons from seeking meaning- 
ful employment. Under H.R. 1, the earn- 
ings disregard for blind or disabled 
persons or couples is only $85 plus 
half the balance of earned income per 
month. For aged persons or couples it is 
the ludicrous sum of $60 plus one- 
third the balance of earned income per 
month. 

I have repeatedly argued against the 
wisdom of earnings limitations which 
contradict the high value our society 
places on independence and the willing- 
ness of individuals to support themselves. 
I have already introduced legislation to 
increase the earnings limitation for the 
elderly on social security. Today, I am 
introducing this amendment to liberalize 
the earnings disregard for the aged, 
blind and disabled on welfare to allow 
these men and women an opportunity 
for a fuller and more productive life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 875 

On page 292, beginning with line 3, strike 
out through line 10 on page 293 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) in the case of an individual or an 
eligible spouse of an individual, (A) the 
first $1,500 per year (or proportionately 
smaller amounts for shorter periods) of 
earned income not excluded by the preceding 
paragraphs of this subsection, plus one-half 
of the remainder thereof, (B) an amount 
equal to any expenses reasonably attribut- 
able to the earning of any income, and (C) 
such additional amounts of other income, 
where such individual or such spouse has a 
plan for achieving self-support approved by 
the Secretary, as may be necessary for the 
fulfillment of such plan; 

On page 294, between lines 7 and 8, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT 

“(c) (1) For any calendar year commencing 
after December 31, 1973, the dollar amount 
specified in subsection (b)(3) shall be 
deemed to be whichever of the following is 
the greater: 

“(A) the dollar amount specified in subsec- 
tion (b) (3); 

“(B) the dollar amount in effect (after ap- 
plication of this subsection) for the preced- 
ing calendar year; or 

“(C) the dollar amount prescribed for such 
year under paragraph (2). 

“(2) (A) For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(i) the term ‘base quarter’ means the 
calendar quarter ending June 30, 1972; 

“(ii) the term ‘computation quarter’ means 
any calendar quarter ending June 30 of any 
year after 1972; and 

“(iil) the Consumer Price Index for the base 
quarter or for any computation quarter shall 
be the arithmetical mean of such index for 
the 3 months in such quarter, 

“(B) If, for any computation quarter, the 
Consumer Price Index prepared by the De- 
partment of Labor exceeds, by not less than 
3 per centum, such index for the base 
quarter, the dollar amount specified in sub- 
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section (b)(3) shall, for the calendar year 
commencing on the following January 1, 
be deemed to be an amount equal to the 
amount specified in such subsection plus a 
percentage of such amount equal to the per- 
centage (rounded to the nearest one-tenth 
of one percent) by which the Consumer Price 
Index for such computation quarter exceeds 
such index for the base quarter. Such deemed 
amount shall, if it is not a multiple of $1.00, 
be increased to the next higher multiple of 
$1.00. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, on or before 
November 1 of each calendar year after 1972, 
publish in the Federal Register the amount 
which the amount specified in subsection 
(b) (3) will, after application of this subsec- 
tion, be deemed to be for the succeeding 
calendar year. 

On page 294, line 8, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(d)”. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1971—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 876 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs.) 

Mr. STEVENSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2333) to provide Federal as- 
sistance to local governments in support 
of community development activities. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 878 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 
Javits) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (S. 2515) to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on National Peniten- 
tiaries, I wish to announce hearings for 
the consideration of S. 2732, the Offender 
Rehabilitation Act, beginning at 11 a.m. 
on February 15, 1972, in room 457 of the 
Old Senate Office Building. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is the quieting of old criminal rec- 
ords that serve as a barrier to the em- 
ployment of rehabilitated first offenders. 
I believe it represents a vital step needed 
to begin facing the problem of recidivis- 
tic crime in our Nation. 

These are continuation hearings on 
this legislation, and additional days will 
be necessary to carefully consider this 
proposed legislation. Additional hearings 
have been scheduled for February 22, 23, 
and 24 in room 2228 of the New Senate 
Office Building, at 10 a.m. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
Recorp should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Penitentiaries, room 6306, New 
Senate Office Building. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and myself, 
I wish to announce that a public hearing 
will be held on February 23, 1972, at 9:30 
a.m. in 6226 New Senate Office Building 
on S. 2196, a bill to establish the District 
of Columbia Development Bank. 

Persons wishing to testify on this legis- 
lation should contact Miss Carrie John- 
son, minority staff director, 6222 New 
Senate Office Building or 225-8797, by the 
close of business on Friday, February 18. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE ECONOMY IMPROVES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, much has 
been said about the economy. In the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, a feature ar- 
ticle quoting the executive vice president 
of the prestigious Western Pennsylvania 
National Bank makes a point that con- 
ditions of the economy are getting bet- 
ter. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp and urge 
Senators to analyze carefully the com- 
ments offered by the professional bank- 
ers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Feb. 4, 
1972] 
WPNB: THE Recovery Is Uron Us 
(By Jack Markowitz) 

Sure, say the skeptics, everybody's fore- 
casting stronger business but when is it 
going to get here? 

Well, Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank’s top economists say it already is 
here—visibly—and that, in fact, Pittsburgh's 
economy shows leading signs of it. 

“We're feeling stronger about our forecast 
than before, and we’ve raised it on a few 
points,” Dr. Maurice Mann, WPNB executive 
vice president, told newsmen yesterday, 

As tangible recovery signs he cited: strong 
gains in retail and auto sales, improvements 
in the government's “leading indicators” for 
both November and December; higher marks 
in consumer sentiment, and “the production 
numbers are better.” 

Retail sales, if they continue spirited are 
bound to stir up inventory rebuilding, Mann 
thinks. 

As for the federal budget, with its deep 
Deficits for this year and next, it's a storm 
signal for possible renewed inflation up 
ahead—but meanwhile, a massive boost to 
the economy’s spending stream, what with 
increased defense outlays, federal employe 
pay raises and a hike in Social Security 
benefits. 

“Public policy,” said Mann, “is doing 
everything it can to make the forecast a 
reality.” 

Dr. David L. Smith, WPNB vice president 
and economist, said 1971 was a “disappoint- 
ing” year for Pittsburgh’s economy, but the 
crying towel was more suited to their first 
eight than the last four months. 

Since the August low point, after agree- 
ment on a new steel contract, employment 
in this region has grown faster—seasonally- 
adjusted—than in the nation as a whole, 

And those gains, said Smith, cover the 
waterfront from primary metals (steel)— 
with a seasonally-adjusted 18 per cent more 
hands at work now than in the summer dol- 
drums—to retail trade, other services, govern- 
ment employes and construction. 
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In manufacturing, Pittsburgh employment 
has gained twice as fast as the nation’s. In 
non-manufacturing, three times faster. One 
puzzlement: a sharp rise in the district’s 
state and local government employees. 

Vigorous auto sales here, says Dave Smith, 
are one sign of the better jobs picture: “the 
last four months have laid the basis for an 
even stronger 1972," His guess for area un- 
employment by year’s end: “under 5 per 
cent,” versus over 6 per cent now. 

Mann and Smith are far less sanguine, 
though, about the likelihood of a market 
drop in unemployment nationally. 

Most joblessness chronically will not re- 
spond to better business activity, according 
to Maurie Mann, because it is “structural” — 
that is, frozen into certain depressed locali- 
ties, or wounded industries (like aerospace) 
or in the hard-core unemployed. 

The solution would involve massive train- 
ing programs, a challenge to restrictive union 
practices and other hot political potatoes 
that Mann—a onetime high official of the 
U.S. Office of the Budget—does not see the 
Administration reaching for at this point. 

Someday someone’s going to have to, he 

says. 
Meanwhile, despite a forecast of sharply 
rising corporate profits—19 per cent up! to 
$57 billion, he looks for relatively slow re- 
hiring of work forces laid off during cost- 
cutting drives. 

“Everybody's aim is to improve productiv- 
ity,” he says. 

Hence, unemployment will average 5% 
per cent in 1972, only dipping toward 5 per 
cent at the end of the year. 

Mann also warns that the wage and price 
control program may be “emasculated be- 
fore the job of curbing inflation is com- 
pleted.” If the WPNB forecast is overly opti- 
mistic, it’s in the price area, he admitted. 

The bank predicts just 34% per cent infla- 
tion in 1972, which would be the lowest in 
five years, versus 1971's 4.6 per cent. 

Mann also expects: 

Long and short-term money rates to begin 
rising. (“I could be wrong tomorrow but we 
think we've seen the last prime rate cut.”) 

A 10 per cent rise in Gross National Prod- 
uct, to about $1,155 billion. 

Real growth of 61⁄4 per cent (the first time 
in four years it will beat the inflation rate.) 

A 10 per cent boost in business spending 
for plant and equipment, picking up speed 
as the year progresses. 

Nine per cent gains in consumer spending; 
special strength in durable goods, 


NORTHERN IRELAND—FAITH IN 
THE SYSTEM IS SHATTERED 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
week the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) and I had the opportu- 
nity to meet privately with Irish Foreign 
Minister Hillery to discuss the present 
situation in Northern Ireland in the 
aftermath of Londonderry. I hope that 
Minister Hillery’s visit to our country will 
help to convince our leadership that our 
country should take a stand on this 
issue. 

It is unfortunate that the basic issues 
at stake in Northern Ireland have 
too often been obscured by the more dra- 
matic events taking place there. I hope 
that more Senators will take the time to 
acquaint themselves with the long and 
complex background to the violence in 
Ulster and examine the measures called 
for in Senate Resolution 180. In this 
connection I note that the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) is the most recent cosponsor of 
this proposal to end the bloodshed. 
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Last Sunday’s New York Times pre- 
sented two excellent analyses of the 
present situation in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. I previously had 
printed in the Recorp articles by both of 
these writers, Anthony Lewis and Ber- 
nard Weinraub. These two newspaper- 
men have continued their excellent job 
of reporting a very volatile and little 
understood subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that both of their articles, en- 
titled “Can’t Stay In, Can’t Get Out,” 
written by Anthony Lewis, and “Faith 
in the System Is Shattered” written by 
Bernard Weinraub, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITAIN: Can’r Stay In, CAN'T Ger OUT 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

Lonpvon.—“Now for our Irish wars,” says 
King Richard II, full of confident vigor in 
Act II of Shakespeare's play. He returns from 
Ireland in the next act a broken man, ready 
to say: 

For God’s sake let us sit upon the ground 

And tell sad stories of the ceath of kings. 


English kings and politicians have been 
trying to master the Irish problem for 800 
years, and few of them to their benefit. The 
struggle has most often turned out to be self- 
destructive, draining their energies abroad 
and producing division at home. 

Now once again Ireland dominates British 
political life. The pressures have been build- 
ing up, along with the toll of violence in 
Ulster, for three years. Then, last Sunday, 
came the killing of 13 Catholic civilians by 
British soldiers in Londonderry. It was one of 
those incidents that dramatizes history, mak- 
ing clear the direction of events. 

The political effect for Britain became 
quickly visible. There was an immediate flow 
of emotion in the House of Commons, al- 
most a throwback to the unruly Irish debates 
there a century ago. Bernadette Devlin, the 
Catholic radical from Ulster, crossed the floor 
to punch the Home Secretary, Reginald 
Maudling—and was not even called to order 
by the Speaker lest martyrdom raise the 
temperature even higher. 

More significant than Miss Devlin’s assault, 
or the fiery words in many Commons speech- 
es, was the new sense of division between the 
parties on the Irish issue. 

Conservative ministers and backbenchers 
cheered the British Army and had hardly 
a word of sympathy for Sunday’s victims. On 
the Labor side, member after member iden- 
tified himself with the Catholic underdogs 
in Northern Ireland. An experienced Parlia- 
mentary observer, Alan Watkins of The New 
Statesman, wrote: “I have rarely seen the 
House of Commons so polarized.” 

A previous bipartisan truce on Irish mat- 
ters had been pretty well frayed by the vio- 
lence of the last two years, but last Tuesday 
night was the first time Labor forced a 
Commons vote on the Ulster problem. The 
issue they chose was a demand that London 
take over all security responsibility from the 
Ulster Provincial Government in Stormont. 

The Tory majority held. But the vote was 
only a mild hint of the partisan conflict that 
could lie ahead on Ireland. The leader of the 
Opposition, Harold Wilson, is desperately try- 
ing to avoid a real fight. But his backbench- 
ers, centrist as well as left-wing, want him 
to take stronger positions—against the whole 
policy of internment without trial, for ex- 
ample, and for a commitment to a united 
Ireland. 

Prime Minister Edward Heath and his col- 
leagues faced a general demand from their 
critics for a “political initiative” on Ireland. 
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But each idea that is suggested the Conserva- 
tive Government has reason to fear. 

End internment? The critics point out the 
terrible alienation of the whole Catholic com- 
munity that has occurred since the Govern- 
ment began putting men in prison without 
trial last Aug. 9. The Government’s reply is 
that it cannot put suspected terrorists back 
on the streets. 

Take control of security away from the 
Protestant regime in Stormont? The argu- 
ment for that step is that it would restore 
Catholic confidence in the impartiality of 
British forces. But officials are skeptical that, 
for example, it would have made any dif- 
ference to Catholic feelings in Londonderry 
on Sunday if the troops had not been nomi- 
nally working for Stormont. 

Impose direct rule of Northern Ireland 
from London, eliminating the Stormont 
regime altogether? This, it is argued, would 
recognize the inescapable truth that Stor- 
mont is a sectarian system and can never win 
back the Catholics’ allegiance. But the Brit- 
ish Government fears that Britain would then 
be caught between the Catholics and Prot- 
estants in Ulster—Protestants aroused by 
what they would see as the beginning of 
British abandonment of the province. 

Withdraw the troops? More and more voices 
are calling on Britain to pull her forces out 
on the ground that they are provocative. 
Such a man as Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, the 
writer who is a Labor member of the Irish 
Parliament and who until recently opposed 
withdrawal as a formula or civil war, now 
has changed his mind. But the Government 
has no intention of taking a step that it 
thinks would lead to massacres for which it 
would be blamed. 

Any idea that can be suggested will have 
flaws, for the intractable problem remains 
underneath: the existence of two communi- 
ties that hate and fear each other in one 
small island. But it does seem essential for 
the British Government to take some po- 
litical step soon, For the posture of the army 
at the moment has the appearance of coerc- 
ing people for no positive goal. And mean- 
while the politics and daily life of Northern 
Ireland keep disintegrating. 

The irony is that over most of the terrible 
Anglo-Irish history, Britain’s goal in Ire- 
land was conquest. Now it is withdrawal, and 
that is proving to be just as difficult and 
bloody a challenge. 


IRELAND: FAITH IN THE System Is SHATTERED 
(By Bernard Weinraub) 


LoNnpDONDERRY.—An icy rain fell on the 
bleak hilltop overlooking Londonderry. One 
by one the 13 coffins were borne from St. 
Mary’s church, the names of the dead echo- 
ing through the streets from loudspeakers. 
“Patrick Doherty ... William Nash... 
Michael Kelly .. .” 

The sight of frenzied children weeping, 
women shrieking in the agony of loss, men 
trembling and bereft—somehow the tragedy 
of Northern Ireland reached a brutal peak 
with the burial of the men who were killed 
by British soldiers last Sunday during a mas- 
sive demonstration by Roman Catholics. 

Londonderry is, in some ways, where it all 
started and Londonderry is, perhaps, where 
it will all end. 

The second largest city in Northern Ire- 
land and the fourth largest in Ireland, Lon- 
donderry was the site of a Protestant victory 
in 1689 when James II of England, a Catholic 
convert, was defeated at the Battle of the 
Boyne by William of Orange, the beloved 
“King Billy” of Ulster’s Protestants. 

Londonderry’s narrow streets were the site 
in October, 1968, of civil rights demonstra- 
tions that spread-to the countryside and 
touched off mass riots in Belfast the follow- 
ing August. 

The city is a site of Catholic power (over 
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60 per cent of the citizens are Catholic), of 
Irish Republican Army strength and now, 
of sullen, total fury at the political Estab- 
lishment. After “Bloody Sunday” the situa- 
tion, in effect, is one of war against the 
British Army and the Northern Ireland Gov- 
ernment. 

“People are stunned and angry, people are 
hopeless,” said the Rev. George McLaughlin, 
@ 39-year-old priest standing inside the 
packed church where requiem mass for the 
13 dead was held. “This tragedy is the final 
blow.” 

To the Catholic minority the deaths of the 
13 symbolize the death of Northern Ireland 
in its present political form. Virtually all 
Catholics have withdrawn from government. 
Catholic lawyers are seriously discussing a 
boycott of the courts. Thousands of famiiles 
have stopped paying rents and electricity 
bills. 

The demand for civil rights—such as the 
march set for today at Newry, a border 
town—has been overtaken by a surge of feel- 
ing that both the Belfast and London Goy- 
ernments are no longer tolerated in the 
Catholic community, which forms one-third 
of the population in Northern Ireland. Cath- 
olics have been radicalized, and even moder- 
ates now see their future only in the context 
of a united Ireland. 

To the Protestant Union Government the 
prospect of unity is abhorrent because it 
would mean being swallowed up by the 
Catholic majority to the south. The Prot- 
estants have offered housing and voting re- 
forms, but Catholics insist these measures 
came too late and offered too little. At the 
same time, Catholics here feel that reforms 
are now out of the question in view of the 
Government’s policy of interning suspected 
terrorists without trial. 

The Londonderry killings—with soldiers 
insisting that they attacked only after Cath- 
olics tossed nail-bombs and opened sniper 
fire, and Catholics furiously denying the 
allegations—turned the minority even fur- 
ther against the Protestant Establishment 
and the British Army. 

“Derry has closed the book on Britain as 
an arbitrator, a neutral force in Northern 
Ireland,” said Tom Conaty, the head of the 
Central Citizens’ Defense Committee, a 
powerful group in Belfast’s Catholic ghettos. 
“People are now seeing Northern Ireland only 
in terms of unity with the Republic. For 
most of us, there is no other answer.” 

The depth of feeling about last week's 
killings—and the controversial British role 
in the tragedy—was underlined in Dublin, 
across the border, when a mob estimated at 
up to 60,000 marched with mock coffins on 
the British Embassy (see picture at top) and 
burned the building down. 

Clearly the question of Irish unification is 
now intertwined with the simmering historic 
anger that the Irish feel toward the British. 
And one need only read the British news- 
papers, or watch British journalists in Bel- 
fast questioning Catholic civil rights leaders, 
to realize that among many Britons the Irish 
are still viewed with remarkable, quite per- 
sonal, disdain. 

The Irish Government itself has taken its 
firmest action in years over the developing 
crisis in Ulster. Previously, Premier John 
Lynch had sought to steer a delicate course 
over his country’s involyement in Northern 
Ireland and had given lip service—but little 
beyond that—to the prospect of unification. 
Now, sensing the surge of anger over the 
Londonderry killings, Mr. Lynch has harshly 
criticized Britain and struck up his demands 
for unity. 

British soldiers who were welcomed in the 
Catholic ghettos less than three years ago 
with tea and biscuits are now the enemy. 
That change in attitude began with a British 
act that most observers now regard as a 
blunder. 
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The army, in July, 1970, ordered a 42-hour 
curfew in the Lower Falls ghetto, placing un- 
der virtual house arrest 10,000 Catholics in 
the search for weapons. Gun hunts contin- 
ued in Catholic areas—with many homes in- 
discriminately searched—while the Prot- 
estant ghettos of Belfast were untouched. 

Provacative Protestant marches in Catholic 
areas were protected by the army in its role 
in guardian of law and order, leading to con- 
frontation between soldiers and Catholics. 

Most important, the army was used by the 
Protestant Government to implement the 
policy of internment without trial, a policy to 
root out terrorists that has clearly had a dis- 
astrous impact in Northern Ireland. The vio- 
lence that followed internment—which the 
minority views as blatantly anti-Catholic— 
shook the British Government. Almost over- 
night, the army was identified with a Prot- 
estant regime that Catholics detest. And the 
I.R.A, who were a mere handful of cranks 
and desperadoes in the early sixties, turned 
into a symbol of liberation. 

A sense of crude tragedy now grips North- 
ern Ireland. An outraged minority, which 
began with demands for job equality and 
better housing, has torn away from the gov- 
ernment and refuses to accept it. The Prot- 
estant majority is haunted by fears that the 
British will take over Northern Ireland com- 
pletely—and will then wash their hands of 
Ulster and take steps to erase the border 
with the Republic, where 95 per cent of the 
population is Catholic. 

The 15,000-man British garrison here is 
serving as an occupation force, defending the 
Protestant Government of Premier Brian 
Faulkner whose policies have aliented a rest- 
less and powerful minority. Physically and 
emotionally, the Catholics and the British 
Army have moved into warning camps. 

“It's all over with what we have now,” 
said Kevin McRory, a civil rights leader, 
shortly after the funerals of the Londonderry 
victims. “People feel helpless. Their faith in 
the system is shattered. And it’s the system 
that now has to be replaced. It will be.” 


TRIBUTE SERVICE TO JOHN 
EDELMAN 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, Wednesday, February 9, at 1 p.m., a 
very unusual event will take place in the 
Senate caucus room, The distinguished 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Armen) and 
I have made it possible for the American 
people to pay deserved tribute to a great 
citizen—Mr. John Edelman. 

For a quarter of a century, John Edel- 
man was an eloquent and effective part 
of the congressional scene—a part, un- 
fortunately, that is not fully appreciated. 
John Edelman did perhaps more than 
anyone I have ever known to make the 
term “lobbyist” an honorable and highly 
respected title. He was a lobbyist for the 
miserably treated textile operator or 
migrant worker. He was a lobbyist for the 
farmer who needed rural electrification. 
He was a lobbyist for the rights of all 
people regardless of color or age or na- 
tional origin. He was, in the best and 
fullest sense of the word, a lobbyist for 
the people. 

So tomorrow, at 1 p.m., in the room 
where some of our most historic debates 
have taken place, the Senate caucus 
room, hundreds of John Edelman’s 
friends and associates will assemble to 
give thanks for his life and his works. 
Members of Congress and their staff are 
invited to join in this tribute to a fine 
man. 
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SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON—A 
TRUE SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
moved today by the memory of my dis- 
tinguished and truly respected late col- 
league from the State of Virginia, Sen- 
ator A. Willis Robertson. He was a man 
who always did bring to my mind the 
images of a U.S. Senator and of the true 
southern gentleman. For he was a man 
devoted to the institution he served in 
so well for over 20 years. And he was a 
man devoted to his deepest being to his 
beloved Virginia. 

His code was different from mine. Yet 
serving under him on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency I could not help 
appreciating his gentle humor and keen 
knowledge of the many tasks faced by 
the committee of which he was chair- 
man. 

Senator Robertson’s greatest accom- 
plishments, however, did not obscure his 
deep humanity and love for life. An avid 
and, I understand, quite successful dove 
hunter, Senator Robertson merged his 
great love for the outdoors with his de- 
sire to serve the public. Virginians well 
remember his accomplishments as chair- 
man of Virginia’s Commission on Game 
and Inland Fisheries. And sportsmen 
around the country commemorate him 
as the Senate sponsor of the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. 

Senator Robertson was also a man who 
was keenly aware of and extremely proud 
of his roots. I can well remember the 
twinkle in his eye as he spoke of his 
grandfather's service with the Army of 
Virginia and of his gallantry in the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. He was proud as 
he spoke and never wavered in that 
pride or his love for his State. 

I am happy to have known this man 
and to have had the opportunity to serve 
with him on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I know that all Senators 
share my sense of loss at his passing. 


WHO PROLONGS THE VIETNAM 
WAR? 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, since the 
peace proposal address by President 
Nixon I have placed in the Record var- 
ious editorials, all from big city news- 
papers. 

Today I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the front 
page editorial “Hanoi Prolongs Vietnam 
War, Not the President,” published in the 
DuBois, Pa., Courier-Express. The edi- 
torial was written by the newspaper’s 
managing editor, Herb Martin, who 
refers to himself as “a registered voter 
in the Democratic Party of 25 years 
standing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

An EDITORIAL—HANOI PROLONGS 
War, Not THE PRESIDENT 
(By Herb Martin) 

As a registered voter in the Democratic 
Party of 25 years standing and as a newsman 
of 30 years seniority I have two bones to pick 
with fellow colleagues who have continually 
sided with Hanoi, North Vietnam and Viet 
Cong leaders in this nerve-wracking matter 
of getting a peace settlement in the Vietnam 
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conflict that has been bugging us Americans 
for a decade. 

Soon after the President of these United 
States revealed to the nation Tuesday night 
the proposals offered a very stubborn enemy 
to end U.S. participation, the national Demo- 
cratic leaders and national news media wast- 
ed no time tearing apart the noble effort by 
our government. This certainly must have 
delighted Hanoi and NV-VC officials who for 
too long a time have been riding the coat- 
tails of self-styled spokesmen in this coun- 
try who have completely exonerated the 
Communists for prolonging the war and place 
the entire blame on the present administra- 
tion. This is hogwash. 

The latest terms offered by the United 
States are certainly fair and in keeping with 
expressed desires of the enemy. The with- 
drawal date has been set... within six 
months of an agreement between the two 
sides. That means if Hanoi is sincere in 
closing out the fighting they will have 
achieved their objective of withdrawal of all 
U.S. and Allied forces from South Vietnam 
as early as this summer. Add to this a cease- 
fire throughout Indochina, new presidential 
election in South Vietnam, exchange of 
prisoners, U.S. aid to help reconstruct North 
and South Vietnam, international supervi- 
sion and conferences involving neutral 
parties. 

Hanoi would probably have agreed to some 
of the past proposals if it had not been for 
those in this country who insist on stirring 
up a hornets nest on any kind of settlement, 
Until this kind of useless talk (especially by 
senators and news commentators) subsides, 
Hanoi will remain pat knowing there is di- 
version in U.S. ranks over peace initiatives. 

I, for one, feel President Nixon has done 
an admirable job in winding down a mess 
he inherited from Democratic regimes that 
got us into (Kennedy) and escalated (John- 
son) this war. How any Democrat can fault 
Mr. Nixon about the war takes a lot of gall. 
If anyone is playing politics with the war it 
is the Democrats and not Mr. Nixon. 

He has not deceived us by conducting se- 
cret negotiations. The newsmen use the term 
loosely because they are pouting over the 
fact they weren't able to scoop the President 
in advance. 

I'm ashamed of the Democratic Party be- 
cause they have occupied leadership of this 
country almost every time we have gone to 
war. Then, the Republicans have to come 
along and bail us out. 

I fail to understand the reasoning of the 
young people who are flocking to the Demo- 
cratic Party as registered voters because they 
are against war. It doesn’t make sense to 
join a party that has been responsible for 
most of the wars in which the U.S. has en- 
gaged. Make no mistake, of the two major 
political parties the Democrats have a far 
poorer war record. 

Maybe the young people, by joining the 
Democratic Party, can change the war stigma 
image that has plagued us long-time Demo- 
crats for years. 

Giving credit where it is due, President 
Nixon gets one solid Democratic vote from 
this reporter come November because he has 
kept his promise to the American people to 
do everything within reason (and even be- 
yond that) to end the war. Hanoi has blocked 
& settlement, not the President of the United 
States. 

Why don’t the critics start hammering at 
Hanoi, North Vietnam and the VC for their 
bold refusal to accept the one-sided terms in 
their favor? How much more do they want? 

No longer can this nation bear the brunt 
of accusations either at home or abroad. We 
have taken our share, the finger now points 
directly to the enemy. The full responsibility 
for continuing the war henceforth lies com- 
pletely in the laps of those Communistic dic- 
tators across the Pacific Ocean, 

Those numerous Democratic entries in the 
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presidential nomination race ought to soon 
realize the issue of peace proposals has been 
thoroughly covered by the President’s ad- 
dress, and they would be wise to concentrate 
their campaigns on other problems. 


THE ARARAT LODGE—120 YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Ararat Lodge of B’nai B’rith, located in 
Hartford, Conn., recently celebrated its 
120th anniversary. 

As a member of the lodge, I take par- 
ticular pride in marking this significant 
milestone. Ararat is mentioned in the 
Bible as the mountain upon which 
Noah’s ark came to rest, and from which 
the dove returned with an olive branch. 
The lodge’s link with this symbol of 
peace is appropriate, given the distin- 
guished record of devoted service to hu- 
manity rendered by the lodge member- 
ship over the years. 

The Connecticut Jewish Ledger saw 
fit to devote two of its pages to tributes 
to the lodge last month. I ask unani- 
mous consent that two of the articles, de- 
scribing the activities of the Ararat 
Lodge since its creation in 1851, along 
with an agenda for the future by the 
lodge’s current president, William Singer, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARARAT Lopce—A Srory or 120 YEARS or 
SERVICE 

Hartrorp.—Since its inception in 1851 
Ararat Lodge has devoted itself to the serv- 
ices of humanity generally. Its records and 
communications indicate that funds of the 
Lodge have been used to help people in need, 
all over the world. 

As far back as 1873, requests were made 
for Lodge funds to assist Jews and oppressed 
poeples in Rumania, Persia and Galicia. 
Monies were contributed for the relief of 
B'nai B'rith members in the southern United 
States of America, who suffered from the 
scourge of yellow fever. During the first 
World War monies were used for the B'nai 
Brith War Relief Fund, Individual Lodge 
members who were sick were assisted by the 
Lodge during their illness. 

In 1858 and 1917 the Connecticut State 
Legislature incorporated the Ararat Widow 
and Orphan Fund, which fund continues to 
the present time—its sole project being to 
provide monies for the relief of widows and 
orphans of deceased members. 

Ararat Lodge has contributed funds to- 
wards the development of youth generally, it 
sponsors baseball teams affiliated with the 
West Hartford Boys League, and the B’nal 
B'rith Team in the Little League of Hart- 
ford. 

The B'nai B’rith Team in Hartford has won 
championships in its respective league, 
namely, the McGinley League. A $100 Sav- 
ings Bond is given annually by a Fund es- 
tablished by Morris Marks, Jr. in memory of 
his parents. It is given to the most valuable 
player, selected by the team manager, who 
is not only a good baseball player but also 
has high scholastic grades in his school. 

Ararat Lodge has also established a Hall 
of Fame for Jewish Athletes. The first recipi- 
ent was Louis ‘Kid’ Kaplan, now deceased, 
the former featherweight champion of the 
world. It has also sponsored AZA and AZA 
Adler Boys Club for high school youth, and 
developed an intramural basketball team. 

BOY SCOUT TROOP 


Since 1939 the Lodge has sponsored Troop 
90 of the Boy Scouts of America. In keeping 
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with the national goals of the B'nai B'rith 
movement in supporting youth, it has made 
itself available through Troop 90, to 1,000 
boys of all races, colors and religions, in 
both the north end of Hartford and now in 
West Hartford. 

Through the ranks of Troop 90 have passed 
many boys who now serve the community as 
lawyers, doctors, teachers and professional 
people including a professional naval officer, 
The first scoutmaster of Troop 90 was Her- 
man Davidson, and later there were other 
prominent citizens, Dr. Seymour Saltzman, 
Paul Sack and presently Dr. Jay Smith. 

Jack Paull, a member of the Lodge for over 
30 years, joining it as a boyscout, and who is 
now vice president of the lodge. 

This week, the Troop awarded to four of its 
members—Scouts Stuart Freedman, Alan 
Paull, Mark Schor and Ronald Soltz—the 
highest honor in Scouting, that of Eagle 
Scout. The award was presented by Louis 
Nassau, a member of the lodge and past pres- 
ident of the Charter Oak Council, BSA. 

The Lodge has pioneered in an organiza- 
tion called Brotherhood in Action, composed 
of the Knights of Columbus, the Masons, 
the Prince Hall Masons, and B’nai B'rith. The 
idea of Brotherhood in Action was conceived 
by the late Samuel Arons, a past president of 
Ararat Lodge. 

Meetings have been held in various cities 
in Connecticut, and fund raising drives have 
been jointly conducted to raise monies for 
such worthwhile projects as the Mansfield 
Training School for Retarded Children, and 
the Newington Hospital and Home for Crip- 
pled Children. 

Social affairs have also been conducted and 
recently a gathering was held at the State 
Capitol where over 1,000 members attended. 

Samuel Kellin, a member and past presi- 
dent of Ararat Lodge, has contributed to- 
wards the development of Brotherhood in Ac- 
tion. The Lodge has been invited to attend 
a Brotherhood in Action meeting conducted 
by the St. John’s Lodge No, 4 Masons, in 
Hartford, on Jan, 19, 1972. 


SELL ISRAEL BONDS 


Ararat Lodge in conjunction with the State 
of Israel, and the Hartford Israel Bond Com- 
mittee, has been instrumental in selling over 
$100,000 of Israel Bonds. Its Annual Cafe 
B'nai B'rith has featured national entertain- 
ers and artists. 

The Hartford Israel Bond Chairman has de- 
clared, “I am glad to see that the Hartford 
Community is helping Israel, and B'nal B'rith 
as usual is playing a leading role in provid- 
ing much help and encouragement.” 

As a service orgenization it has provided 
and participated in many community serv- 
ices. The lodge, through its membership, as- 
sisted the Hartford Heart Association Fund 
Drive, wherein 1,500 Red Plastic Hearts were 
placed in virtually every retail store in the 
area. Tnese hearts were later collected full of 
coins and bills for the research and cure of 
heart disease. 

In 1955 following the flood and damage in 
the Torrington-Winsted area, Ararat Lodge, 
B'nai B'rith, with other service organizations 
joined and helped raise $180,000. These 
monies were used to rehabilitate small busi- 
nesses. Also it collected toys for children of 
families who had suffered as a result of the 
floods. 

Samuel Kellin, as president of the Con- 
necticut Valley Council, B'nai B’rith, and a 
member of the lodge, was given a citation 
in connection with the flood relief work. 

During World War II, and after the War, 
the lodge volunteered services at USO serv- 
ice centers, provided a complete set of musi- 
cal instruments for blind veterans being re- 
habilitated at the Avon Old Farms Center, 
and has accompanied disabled veterans to 
public places and outings of a personal na- 
ture. 

An organ was presented to the Connecti- 
cut State National Guard and annual Ha- 
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nukah parties have been held at the Vet- 
erans Hospital in Newington, with profes- 
sional entertainment, gifts and refreshments 
provided to the veterans, 

WORKS WITH ADL 

As part of its work, Ararat Lodge has 
worked with the Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith. Through its services it has 
fought against discrimination in em- 
ployment and protected individuals prior to 
the establishment of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and Fair Employment Practices Act. 

Particularly through the efforts of Dr. Eu- 
gene Sockut, now of Israel, Joseph Ress and 
Barry Gordon, an officer of the lodge, it 
has conducted itself to transmit democratic 
ideals in everyday life. With A.D.L. it has 
combatted anti-semitism, secured justice 
and fair treatment for all citizens, it has 
served to strengthen in growth, understand- 
ings, through public communications and 
seminars, it has worked vigorously to expose 
radical groups. It has worked to strengthen 
local communities and during times of ten- 
sion has established rumour clinics. In sum- 
mary, the lodge through the A.D.L, has con- 
sistently demonstrated the democratic and 
American way of life. 

The Lodge has dedicated itself to provid- 
ing youth generally with educational and 
vocational information, to encourage boys 
and girls to plan for career choices through 
the processes of vocational and occupational 
information. 

The B'nai B'rith Vocational Service has 
provided for guidance and counseling. 
Ararat Lodge has over the years arranged for 
and assisted youth of the Greater Hartford 
area in receiving such testing, and in many 
cases where there was need, has provided 
scholarship funds to cover the cost of the 
services. In the future, the Lodge through 
its vocational services chairman will provide 
for a survey and development of a human 
resource directory of businesses and Individ- 
uals interested in helping young people ob- 
tain first hand information about careers 
that they may be considering. 


HILLEL EFFORTS 


Since their inception in 1923, Hillel Foun- 
dations and Counselorships have served the 
cultural, religious and counseling needs of 
Jewish college students. Its function has 
been to give students an understanding of 
their Jewish heritage, and to strengthen their 
identity, and to serve as the spokesmen of 
Jewish values in the Jewish community. 

The State of Connecticut has four such 
foundations and counselorships, namely, Yale 
University, University of Connecticut, Trinity 
College and University of Bridgeport. 

Ararat Lodge was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the counselorship at Trinity College 
which has since 1951 been under the guid- 
ance of Rabbi William Cohen of Beth David 
Synagogue of West Hartford, and was re- 
sponsible, in good measure, for the solicita- 
tion of funds and establishment of a foun- 
dation, chapel, meeting house and building 
at the University of Connecticut, which in 
August of 1951 was dedicated as the Moses 
A. Savin Hillel House. 

The University of Connecticut has 1,200 
Jewish students and the majority of them 
are Hillel members. It provides for a syna- 
gogue, social center, chapel, library and 
kitchen, and has a full time permanent di- 
rector, Rabbi Hirsh Cohen. 

At Trinity College, Danny Freedlander is 
the chairman. The college has a student 
population of approximately 200 Jewish stu- 
dents and about 100 of them are members. 
It conducts four courses for all students in 
the Talmud, Hebrew, Yiddish and modern 
Jewish literature. It also offers creative serv- 
ices each week and discussion groups on the 
weekly Torah portions. 

With pride, these students attend and 
teach at various faculties of religious schools 
in Hartford and also serve as youth advisors. 
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In the words of its chairman, Mr. Freedland- 
er, a junior from Worcester, Mass., he states 
“Hillel’s prime purpose is to offer Jewish 
students an opportunity to search out and 
examine their Jewishness in whatever ways 
and means they can accept.” 

In addition to the foregoing, through its 
program chairman, Joseph Dubitsky, the 
lodge has collected monies for the planting 
of trees in Israel, particularly in the B'nai 
B'rith Martyrs Forest. In that manner the 
land which was previously debased has been 
reclaimed to become primarily a land of milk 
and honey. 

Ararat Lodge No. 13, B'nai B’rith continues 
to be an organization dedicated to the serv- 
ices of humanity, and it looks forward to 
that task. 

History OF ARARAT LODGE—LAUNCHED BY 

HANDFUL OF JEWS DECEMBER 18, 1951 

Ararat Lodge No. 13, B’nai B’rith, will be 
120 years old this Saturday. 

A handful of Jews assembled on Dec. 18, 
1851, at the fashionable New England House 
on State Street, near Front Street, Hartford, 
and organized Ararat Lodge No. 13, B'nai 
B'rith. 

At that time there were approximately 100 
Jewish families and the population of Hart- 
ford was only about 18,000. Its founder and 
first president was Alexander Rothschild and 
it was sponsored by the founder of B'nai 
B'rith, Henry Jones. 

Meetings were held on Sundays and the de- 
bates that took place were so noisy that they 
could be heard as far as Market Street. At 
the second meeting of the Lodge on Dec. 19, 
1851, Gershon Fox, the founder of G. Fox & 
Company, was elected a member. On Dec. 25, 
1851, a committee was appointed to draft the 
by-laws, and on Jan. 15, 1852, the first set of 
by-laws were adopted. 

The charter members of Ararat Lodge were 
Alexander Rothschild, Henry Selling, H. W. 
Katzenberg, Henry Wallach, L. Hornthal, 
Jacob Baum, M. L. Strauss, Abraham Hol- 
lander, L. Rothenberg, Simon Mayer, Leser 
Mossbacher, and A, Bernheim. 

Other familiar and respected names who 
joined Ararat Lodge in the early days in- 
cluded Jacob Fox, Phillip Wallach, Tobias 
Kohen, David Selling, Ferdinand Mayer, Feist 
Wallach, Nathan Raymond, David Mayer, Jo- 
seph Henry, Mayer Katzenberg, Harris Segal- 
la, Joseph Worms, and Getz Rosenberg. 

The minutes of the lodge were written in 
German until July 15, 1882, at which time 
Solomon Wohl made a motion which was 
hotly debated to conduct the business of the 
lodge in English, and after much discussion, 
it was adopted. 


NAMED FOR MOUNTAIN 


The charter members decided upon the 
name of Ararat in memory of the mountain 
at the foot of which Noah’s Ark rested, when 
the flood waters subsided, and from which a 
dove was sent out, and returned with the 
biblical olive branch, to Indicate that all was 
well. 

The first Jews in the City of Hartford were 
believed to be Spanish and Portuguese Jews. 
German Jews had followed and were the or- 
ganizers of the lodge. In 1882 Jews living in 
Russia found life intolerable, and thereafter, 
immigrated to Hartford, and other parts of 
the U.S.A. 

The result was that the lodge room was an 
assembly place for all groups of Jews, and 
was in effect a schoolroom for new immi- 
grants. Ararat Lodge has participated to a 
marked degree in the development of the 
business, civil and political life of Hartford, 
through its membership. Its history and the 
celebrations of its various anniversaries are 
described in the pages of the Hartford Cour- 
ant, Hartford Times, and the book entitled 
“Hartford Jews, 1659-1970" by Rabbi Morris 
Silverman. 

Its first anniversary was held on Dec, 18, 
1876. The Hartford Courant describes the 
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weather at that time to be “a ‘howling snow- 
storm’, which filled the streets and air and 
made out of door existence undesirable, not- 
withstanding, a large and happy audience 
composed chiefly of children of Israel, assem- 
bled at the Allyn Hall to commemorate the 
25th Anniversary of the Lodge.” 

The paper further described the appear- 
ance of the stage as being striking and beau- 
tiful, with a scenery representing the inte- 
rior of a temple with pillars and arches, In 
front of the middle arch was a massive 
seven-branch candlestick, this being the 
symbol of the lodge. 

The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for the celebration were Dr. Nathan 
Mayer, A. Hollander, David Mayer, H. Aish- 
berg, S. Lorsch, A. Rothschild, J. Stern, Ju- 
lius Wallach and L. C. Abrahams. Music was 
provided by the Colt’s Band. A hymn was 
written for the occasion by Dr. Nathan 
Mayer, and sung by a choir. The grand fea- 
ture of the evening was a Ball with 24 
dances on the program. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Lodge’s 50th Anniversary was cele- 
brated at the Footguari Hall, and consisted 
of a banquet, concert and ball. The Hartford 
Courant dated Jan. 2, 1902, described a 
painting displayed for the celebration, the 
painting was of Mount Ararat with the Ark 
resting upon it, and a dove with the olive 
branch winging homeward to signify that 
all was well. 

The chairman of the event was Solomon 
Wohl, and in his address he stated that the 
brethren made a wise choice in the selection 
of the name “Ararat” and further explained 
that Mount Ararat was mighty peak which 
towered above the valleys, plains and lesser 
hills, similar to the high principles of the 
order of B’nai B’rith, benevolence, brotherly 
love and harmony, above worldly selfish 
motives, 

The president of the Lodge was Nathan 
Morris, and the history of the lodge was 
given by Joel Samuels. Charles Rosenthal, 
who was first elected secretary of the lodge 
in 1868, having served in that office for 30 
years, was honored at that celebration. Dr. 
Nathan Mayer, lodge physician, delivered an 
eloquent address. 

The lodge’s 60th Anniversary was distin- 
guished by a banquet and ball held on Feb. 
7, 1912, at the Putnam Phalanx Hall. Pro- 
ceeding this, on Feb. 6, 1912, the lodge con- 
tributed and participated in the installa- 
tion ceremony of a beautiful stained glass 
door for the Ark of the Congregation Beth 
Israel, which at that time had its syna- 
gogue on Charter Oak Avenue. 

When the congregation moved to Farm- 
ington Avenue, in West Hartford, in 1936, 
the Ararat Window was removed and in- 
stalled in the present building where it still 
remains. 

It was noted in the celebration that the 
lodge barred all political and religious dis- 
cussions, as its members were of all classes 
of Jews and members of all political parties, 
and sought to teach patriotism and work 
primarily for the interests of humanity as a 
whole. At that time the lodge numbered 200, 
and included some of the most important 
Jews in the City of Hartford. 


DEGREE TEAM 


At that time its members were initiated by 
a ceremony and ritual, and its degree team 
for the initiation of candidates was com- 
posed of Morris Older, Rabbi Harry Ettelson, 
Henry Marks, Samuel Nussbaum, Benjamin 
Kashman, George L. Rapport, and Milton 
Bachrach. The chairman of the celebration 
was Joseph Leipsiger. The guests were in- 
vited for dinner at the Heublein Hotel. 

The Lodge's 75th Anniversary was held in 
the Ballroom of the Hotel Bond, in Hartford, 
on Jan, 23, 1927, and 500 guests were invited 
to celebrate and to listen to the Secretary 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
James L, Davis. 
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Judge Solomon Elsner was the toastmaster, 
Jacob Leipsiger was general chairman for the 
celebration, Morris Blomer was president of 
the lodge, Jacob L. Fox and Isadore Wise were 
in charge of the reception, Walter K. Katzen- 
stein was in charge of invitations. Rabbi 
Abraham J. Feldman of Congregation Beth 
Israel participated. It was noted that 
through the courtesy of Radio Station WTIC, 
the entire program was broadcast, 

Interestingly enough the lodge absorbed 
the entire expense and no charge was made 
to the membership of the lodge. The Hart- 
ford Times described the ballroom as having 
been transformed into a luxurious garden 
with four large American flags serving as a 
background. 

The Lodge’s 100th Anniversary was held at 
the Bond Hotel in Hartford, on Feb. 16, 
1952. A gala banquet was held. Francis S. 
Murphy, publisher of the Hartford Times, 
was presented with a brotherhood award. The 
main speaker was Governor John Lodge. 
Colonel Milton Richman was president of 
the lodge, and Samuel Kellin was chairman 
of the 100th Anniversary Committee. 

The toastmaster was Milton Nahum, who 
cited two reasons for the growth of the lodge 
in Hartford—1) that the lodge kept abreast 
of the changing needs in its services to the 
community and 2) because of its leadership. 
Rabbi Morris Silverman related details of 
its history, which were later incorporated in 
his book, “Hartford Jews 1859-1970.” 


PARTICIPATED IN WARS 


The members and officers of the lodge par- 
ticipated in the Civil War, Spanish Ameri- 
can War, World Wars I and II and the 
Korean War. The descendants of the original 
founders have joined the Lodge and con- 
tinued in its work of service, e.g. Morton A. 
Elaner joined Ararat Lodge in 1939, and con- 
tinues to be a member. 

His great-grandfather, Harris Segala, was 
a founder of the lodge in 1851, his grand- 
father, Aaron Segalla, was a member and 
president of the lodge, his father Solomon 
Elaner was a member from 1909 until his 
death in 1962, and was a president of the 
lodge. 

Its preamble, unchanged in 120 years, is 
as follows: 

B'nai B'rith has taken upon itself the 
mission of uniting persons of the Jewish 
faith, in the work of promoting their high- 
est interests, and those of humanity; of de- 
veloping and elevating the mantel and moral 
character of the people of our faith, of in- 
culcating the purest principles of philan- 
throphy, honor and patriotism; of support- 
ing science and art; alleviating the wants of 
the poor and needy; visiting and attending 
the sick; coming to the rescue of victims of 
persecution; providing for, protecting and 
assisting the widow and orphan on the 
broadest principles of humanity. 

Millions of dollars have been raised by 
the membership for such purposes, Almost 
all of the philanthropies which began are 
still maintained and others have been added. 
Its history has been called a record of serv- 
ice for the good and welfare of all humanity. 

ARARAT LODGE PRESIDENT LOOKS TO THE 

FUTURE 


(By William Singer) 


When a handful of men founded Ararat 
Lodge No. 13 B’nai B'rith in Hartford on 
Dec, 18, 1851, they could not have imagined 
what the world would be like in the 1970's. 
There were only 100 Jewish families at the 
time and the great majority of them were 
foreign-born. This tiny Jewish community 
had many needs, religious, social and cul- 
tural. 

Ararat Lodge was designed to be a truly 
Jewish organization based on the principles 
of Judaism and devoted to the best interests 
of mankind as a whole. Committed from its 
inception to the unification of Jews and the 
promotion of their highest interests and 
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those of humanity, Ararat Lodge has been 
untouched by doctrinal differences. 

Ararat Lodge is rooted in a fundamental 
policy of service to the Jewish people and to 
the community, flexible in its programs to 
conform to the changing needs of the times 
and as dynamic as the world in which we 
live. 

Ararat Lodge is affiliated with B'nai B'rith 
Sons of the Covenant, which was founded 
on Oct. 13, 1843 in New York City. B'nai 
B'rith is the largest and oldest Jewish orga- 
nization in the world representing a mem- 
bership of one half million, Ararat Lodge 
today has a membership of 550 members. 

To adapt our program to the changing 
times, the Lodge has lowered its membership 
age to 18 and has included younger men on 
its executive board, its officers and commit- 
tees. Ararat Lodge concerns itself with the 
strengthening of Jewish loyalties in our 
young through its Hillel Foundations on the 
college campuses and AZA B'nai B’rith Youth 
Organization. 

The Lodge has adult Jewish education pro- 
grams to increase Jewish knowledge in our 
adults. It battles anti-Semitism, discrimina- 
tion, prejudice and extremism through the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith. It 
will focus on new areas such as the Jewish 
poor, drug addition amongst Jewish youth 
and problems affecting the stability of the 
Jewish family. 

It will continue in its programs to heip 
Israel survive and prosper. It dedicates itself 
to assist the Soviet Jew in his struggle to 
assert his Jewishness, peace in our times and 
problems of the aged. 

We look forward to the observance of the 
120th anniversary of the founding of Ararat 
Lodge as an occasion for reaffirming the 
ideals for which B’nai B'rith has stood de- 
voted to the best interests of humanity. 

Ararat Lodge stands ready today seasoned 
by experience and enhanced by the dedicated 
service and enormous prestige of its illus- 
trious membership to face the challenges of 
our people and all people in the decades te 
come. 

NOVEMBER 22, 1971. 
Mr. WILLIAM SINGER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear BILL: Thank you for your letter. 

Enclosed is my statement in commemora- 
tion of the Ararat Lodge’s 120th Anniversary. 

When I receive the full page of the Decem- 
ber 17 issue of the Connecticut Jewish 
Ledger, I will be pleased to insert it in the 
Congressional Record with appropriate re- 
marks. 

Sincerely, 
ABE RIBICOFF, 
WILLIAM SINGER, 
Attorney at Law, 
Hartford, Conn., November 17, 1971. 
U.S. Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Risicorr: It is my privilege 
and honor to be President of Ararat Lodge 
No. 13, International Order of B’nai B'rith. 
This Lodge was instituted in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on December 17, 1851. As such, it 
has been in continuous existence in this com- 
munity for 120 years. Its members and officers 
have been active in the civic and community 
affairs of the City of Hartford. For example, 
Solomon Elsner, Jacob Fox, Gershen Fox, 
Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, Rabbi Morris 
Silverman, Attorney Milton Nahum, Samuel 
Kellin and many other leaders too numerous 
to mention. 

I note that you have been a member of 
our Lodge for many years and have offered 
insights in the B’nai B'rith publication, The 
National Jewish Monthly. 

The Connecticut Jewish Ledger has kindly 
and graciously offered a full page of its De- 
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cember 17th edition in connection with the 
Lodge’s 120th Anniversary. 

I believe it would be appropriate to record 
this event in the Congressional Record and 
I am hoping that you may deem it proper to 
offer such resolution. I would appreciate re- 
ceiving your congratulations and any other 
records or statements in commemoration of 
this Anniversary. 

The deadline for the publication requires 
me to receive and furnish to the Ledger the 
appropriate materials prior to December 3, 
1971. Please forward them to me. 

Thank you in advance for your kind and 
gracious consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM SINGER, 
President, Ararat Lodge No. 13. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ABE RIBICOFF 

My heartiest congratulations to the Hart- 

ford Ararat Lodge No, 13 of the International 
Order of B’nai B’rith on the commemoration 
of this exceptional milestone in its long his- 
tory. 
As a proud member of the Lodge for many 
years, I am well aware of its many fine con- 
tributions to the entire Connecticut Jewish 
community. 

I look forward to the Lodge’s continued 
successes for many years to come, and am 
most pleased to be able to add my own best 
wishes to this joyous 120th Anniversary cele- 
bration. 


OREGON WELFARE MOTHERS EDU- 
CATE THEMSELVES IN ORDER TO 
LEAVE WELFARE ROLLS AND HELP 
OTHER RECIPIENTS DO THE SAME 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, earlier 
this month it was my privilege to intro- 
duce to the Senate Finance Committee 
several fine women from the community 
of Eugene, Oreg. They were Mrs. Lyn- 
dia Wilt, president of the Aid to Depend- 
ent Children Association of Lane Coun- 
ty, Oreg., who testified on behalf of the 
federated self-help groups of Oregon on 
the Welfare Reform bill. 

With her were: Mrs. Robin Derringer; 
Mrs. Patricia Ban and Mrs. Loretta Dan- 
iels. All were recipients—none receiving 
over $200—of the Federal/State welfare 
program in Oregon, but they have taken 
very uniquely constructive initiatives to 
educate themselves for jobs so that they 
may leave the welfare rolls. They are 
also working constructively, and with 
quiet effectiveness, with State and local 
authorities, with members of the State 
legislature and with the local community 
college and the University of Oregon in 
Eugene, to educate other recipients so 
that they, too, may work themselves off 
welfare. In the process, they have been 
reeducating the citizens of Oregon and 
changing the “image” of those who re- 
ceive welfare aid. 

Mrs. Wilt submitted testimony, not 
only as to what should be done about the 
present and proposed welfare program, 
but tried to apprise the Finance Com- 
mittee, as well, of the tremendously 
worthwhile self-help program which 
they have had in operation for several 
years. 

Too often the newspapers print only 
the sensational and the bad news about 
those on the welfare rolls—just as they 
print oftentimes too much of the nega- 
tive and destructive forces at work in 
our political system which has led to 
great polarization and estrangement be- 
tween social groups. The media too often 
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ignores the quiet, constructive efforts of 
hundreds of men and women—such as 
is under way in Oregon—and those who 
testified from my State who have done 
so much to relieve human suffering. They 
have also brought a renewed sense of 
hope to those on welfare and have 
brought a chance for a changed life to 
many people in the State. 

These women made fine witnesses be- 
fore the Finance Committee. I ask unan- 
imous consent that Mrs. Wilt’s testimony 
be printed in the Record so that others 
will become aware of this innovative pro- 
gram which Oregonians have under- 
taken. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON WELFARE MOTHERS HELP OTHERS 


I am Lyndia Wilt. I am president of the 
A.D.C. Association of Lane County, Oregon. 
I am testifying today in behalf of the fed- 
erated self-help groups of Oregon. 

The materials we have entered as testi- 
mony will indicate the extent of the self- 
help programs and their effectiveness in Ore- 
gon. These are programs designed by the 
poor, implemented by the poor and financed 
through the efforts of the poor. 

Under HR 1 most of our programs will be 
discontinued. Our scholarship program, the 
telephone aides program, and the Confidence 
Clinic will be eliminated. We would suggest 
that the federal government allow the states 
to pay up the number of quarters that any- 
one on welfare is lacking, so that the aged, 
blind and disabled can be eligible for total 
Social Security benefits. The federal gov- 
ernment should incorporate federal regula- 
tions which state that all states are required 
to adopt A.D.C.-UN programs to eliminate 
the increase in family breakdown. They 
should eliminate certain categories of need, 
and substitute categories for people in need. 
The federal government should establish a 
federal minimum standard of living for each 
area. On acceptance of these standards, the 
federal government would assume the cost 
on a 9 to 1 matching basis. The federal goy- 
ernment should recognize their responsi- 
bility for all people in need. In particular, 
we refer to those persons currently declared 
as unmatchable. For example, those current- 
ly receiving unemployment, those receiving 
workmen's compensation, and those receiv- 
ing general assistance. They should guaran- 
tee basic training and development funds for 
innovative programs designed by the poor. 

It has long been accepted as a part of our 
industrialized society that those who work 
hard are entitled to the goods of our society. 
It is time we recognized that this concept 
is not necessarily true. Tell the unemployed 
aircraft workers from Seattle that they did 
not work hard. Tell the unemployed workers 
from the closed factories that have now re- 
located in Thailand, Samoa and other un- 
derdeveloped countries that they did not 
work hard. But tell them that children are 
now working in some of those factories, and 
they apparently do work hard. 

It is time that this country responded to 
the necessity of a guaranteed income for the 
poor. These standards must be set at one of 
the more realistic levels set by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, The guaranteed income 
not unlike the present welfare system would 
merely designate a larger amount of money 
passing through the hands of the poor, di- 
rectly back into the local economy. A guar- 
anteed income for the poor merely follows 
the precedent introduced by the middle class 
in the form of soil banks, civil service, 
teacher tenure and oil depletion allowance, 

The poor of this country are not deposit- 
ing their money in Swiss banks. They are 
not buying tax free school bonds, municipal 
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bonds or state bonds. They are not investing 
money in ventures that will pay off far into 
the future, thus adding to the already 
pressing problem, of not enough money in 
circulation. They are taking their monthly 
welfare checks, and immediately sending 
them back to middle class pockets. They 
pay rent, heating and light bills, buy food 
and clothing, and they do not stick money 
away in banks, The money they receive goes 
directly back into the economy to keep it 
moving. I submit to you at this time, that 
welfare was never created to take care of 
people, but to take care of an economy that 
depends on money passing through many 
hands to stay alive. 

The increase in the number of A.D.C. re- 
cipients is not the result of self-inflicted 
wounds; it is the result of a society that has 
broken down. This society no longer pays off 
for hard work, for education, or for wanting 
to be a good parent. 

We are aware that no one should be exempt 
from the due process of law, but due process 
should also include equal opportunity. 
Equal opportunity to choose one’s destiny, 
equal opportunity to live in decent housing 
and partake of adequate nourishment, to be 
properly clothed and to participate in the 
decision making policies of our government. 

The federated self-help groups of Oregon 
are an example of the poor in this country 
who have been involved. We are involved at 
the state and local levels of our government, 
we are involved with agencies, civic groups, 
fraternal organizations, education and the 
working classes. We have proven that the 
poor can be responsible and concerned for 
the future of our country. They are con- 
cerned with the decisions their law makers 
are called upon to make. They are aware 
of the low priority given to the wishes, hopes 
and dreams of their class. They resent hand- 
outs, condescending attitudes and categoriz- 
ing. They resent the lack of response to their 
cries for understanding. They will respond 
to any offer of involvement in their future, 
or to any hope for opportunity. Basically, 
they are reiterating again and again that 
when a man is starving, give him a hook 
and line, not a fish. 

HR 1 is not welfare reform. It will not 
cure the disease of poverty, nor will it put 
all the poor to work. It will provide an avenue 
to build a new bureaucracy designed to ad- 
minister a “get tough” policy, which is 
doomed to failure. This new bureaucracy 
will not be trained in the problems of 
the poor, they will not be trained in the prob- 
lems of society. The new bureaucracy will 
learn as the charitable workers of the 1800's 
did, that poverty is a result of the society, 
not the sin of the poor. 

We are not living in the 1800's nor are the 
poor as ignorant as their earlier counter- 
parts, True reform must incorporate incen- 
tive, equality of opportunity and due process 
of law. 

We must question whether or not HR 1 Is 
true reform. Does it incorporate equality of 
opportunity and the due process of law, as 
guaranteed under the constitution? If it 
does not guarantee the rights and opportuni- 
ties for all citizens, then it cannot be re- 
form, it becomes repression. 

You must examine the constitutionality 
and the intent of HR 1. We have merely 
brought to your attention some of our feel- 
ing concerning HR 1, a few suggestions for 
alternatives, and a showing that self-help 
programs in Oregon are working. 


REVIEW OF H.R, 1 

I. HR1 establishes an eligibility scheme 
that excluded many classifications of needy 
persons from welfare benefits. Generally, 
HR1, provided that certain families, as de- 
fined in the act, are eligible for benefits. A 
family, in order to be eligible, must contain 
at least two or more individuals at least one 
of whom is a child, (Section 2155(a) (4)). 
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This definition excluded the following 
persons: 

(a) the single persons over the age of 18 
who are childless. 

(b) married couples without children or 
whose children are over the age of 18 and 
not attending school. 

(c) a single woman who is pregnant and 
has no other children, 

(d) an unmarried person whose child is 
over the age of 18 and not attending school. 

Undoubtedly other classifications of in- 
eligible persons can be derived from the re- 
strictive definition of family as defined in the 
act. 

The above classifications are derived from 
the definition of “family” as found in Sec- 
tion 2155(a) (4). There is one significant and 
specific exclusion found in the act. If the 
head of the household is a full time under- 
graduate or graduate student at a college or 
university, he or she is excluded from the 
benefits, Section 2155(a) (4) (a). 


II, GENERAL ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Every eligible family is entitled to benefits 
upon registration for manpower training and 
employment, Section 2102. Those individuals 
who are determined by the Secretary of HEW 
to be a member of an eligible family and 
available for employment, must register with 
the Secretary of Labor for man-power sery- 
ices, training, and employment, Section 2111 
(a). 

If the Secretary determines that an indi- 
vidual is unable to engage in work training 
by reason of illness, incapacity, or advanced 
age, he is not required to accept employment, 
Section 2111(b)(1). Until July 1, 1974, a 
mother of a child under the age of six is not 
eligible for employment. Thereafter, a mother 
of a child under the age of three is not eligi- 
ble for employment, Section 2111(b) (2). 

The only standards for the employability 
of an individual is whether he is able to 
engage in work or training by reason of ill- 
ness, incapacity or advanced age. There is 
not requirement that the work be suitable or 
gainful. The act specifically requires that 
employment cannot be refused if the wages 
for the work offered are at an hourly rate 
of not less than % of the minimum wage. 
As specified in Section 6(a)(1) of the fair 
labor standards act of 1938, Section 2111 
(c) (2) (d). 

The effect of this provision would create 
a vast pool of unskilled cheap labor that 
would be utilized by industries that were 
not subject to the fair labor standards act. 
These persons could be compelled to work 
for the sum of $1.20 per hr. gross, or other- 
wise be ineligible for benefits provided in 
HR1. 

The act contemplates that women with 
children will be deemed employable. 

The act therefore provides that childcare 
and other supportive services will be pro- 
vided, Section 2112. The Secretary of Labor 
is authorized to make provisions for the fur- 
nishing of childcare services. There appears 
to be no provision in the act that allows a 
mother to decline child-care services if they 
are at an inconvenient location, or unsuitable 
because of unsafe or unsanitary conditions. 
Therefore, it is not clear whether a mother 
who declines employment because of the un- 
availability of suitable childcare facilities 
would remain eligible under the act for bene- 
fits, because there are no provisions in the 
act allowing her to justifiably refuse employ- 
ment under these conditions. It is likely that 
the Secretary would determine that she was 
ineligible. The Secretary of HEW must es- 
tablish standards assuring the quality of 
child care services, Section 2134. 

II. ELIGIBILITY FOR AN AMOUNT OF BENEFITS 

Resources of an eligible family cannot ex- 
ceed $1,500, Section 2152 (a) (2). The Secre- 
tary of HEW has the power to determine the 
resources of a family that should be excluded 
from the $1,500 maximum. The Secretary has 
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the power to determine the value of the home 
that should be excluded or included in the 
$1,500 maximum as well as the value of the 
household goods, personal effects and other 
property which the Secretary deems essential 
to the families means of support, Section 
2154 (a). These guidelines have not been 
formulated. In cases where the Secretary 
determines that a family has assets above 
the $1,500 maximum that are not excludable, 
he can prescribe a period or periods of time 
and the manner in which this property shall 
be liquidated. The funds that the family 
receives through this liquidation process is 
considered an overpayment if benefits are 
being paid during the time of disposal, Sec- 
tion 2154 (b). 

The amount of benefits for a family are 
paid at the rate of $800 yearly for each of the 
first 2 members, plus $400 yearly for each of 
the next 3 members, plus $300 yearly for each 
of the next 2 members, plus $200 for the next 
member, Section 2152 (b). 

The act, therefore, clearly does not com- 
pensate eligible families that are greater than 
8 in number. 

The amount of benefits payable initially to 
an eligible family must be based upon the 
Secretary's estimate of the families Income 
for such quarter. 

The Secretary must take into account the 
families income from preceding quarters in 
any modifications which are likely to occur 
on the basis of change of circumstances or 
conditions, 

The amount of benefits payable to any 
family for any quarter of a calendar year shall 
be determined by the Secretary in the quarter 
immediately following such quarter; and, to 
the extent that the amount actually paid to 
such family for such quarter; was more or 
less than the amount so determined, proper 
adjustment, or recovery can be made, Sec- 
tion 2152 (d) (1). This would allow the Sec- 
retary to deny benefits to the family whose 
earnings for appreciating quarters were high 
in relation to the benefits that they would 
be entitled to receive under the act. The act 
undoubtedly contemplates that the family 
has “saved” this difference when in fact it 
may not have been saved because it was nec- 
essary to apply these sums on pre-existing 
family indebtedness. 


IV. THE HEARING PROCESS 


HR1 specifically allows the Secretary to 
make determinations that would deny bene- 
fits, recover overpayments, and assess pen- 
alties without a prior hearing. The Secretary 
can make adjustments for overpayments, Sec- 
tion 2125(d)(2), and assess penalties and 
fines if certain data is not furnished. Section 
2031(e) (1) and redetermines benefit levels at 
any time he receives notice or has reason to 
believe there has been a material change in 
the families circumstances, Section 2152(d) 
(1). 

The impact of the Secretary's power is that 
benefits can be denied, curtailed or fines im- 
posed without a prior hearing. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has repeatedly 
held that once a person is entitled to bene- 
fits that they cannot be limited, withdrawn, 
or denied without a prior hearing. This casts 
a serious constitutional question on the 
validity of the hearings provisions. 

Tn all such cases, the recipient must request 
a hearing after the fact and carry the burden 
of proof that the Secretary’s action was un- 
warranted. This invokes a hearing process 
that is equally oppressive. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE LANE 
COUNTY ADC ASSOCIATION 

Prior to the 1966 state general election, the 
Y-ettes (a recipient group taking part in a 
socialization training program of YM/WCA 
and the welfare department) were encour- 
aged to sponsor a candidate fair. The candi- 
dates fair was an opportunity for all those 
people running for state and local positions 
to appear as a group to speak on the wel- 
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fare issues. As a result of the candidates fair, 
interested members of the Y-ettes, the 
mother’s group sponsored by the Lutheran 
Family Services. Friendly House counsel- 
ing group, and other welfare recipients 
began meeting informally to discuss what 
they needed to do about some of the more 
common problems shared by welfare recip- 
ients. Although they were well aware that 
there was an urgent need for changing pol- 
icy, laws, rules and regulations pertaining 
to welfare, the immediate needs of the group 
were related to survival. It was just before 
Christmas, and the most loudly voiced ques- 
tion was, “How can we get free Christmas 
trees, and free turkeys, so we can still buy a 
toy for the children.” This is an indication 
of why it is essential for poor people to be 
in charge of their own groups, because only 
poor people could understand that you can 
not solve state or national problems of the 
poor until you have solved your own im- 
mediate needs of food, shelter, and clothing. 

With the help of Vista volunteers, and the 
co-operation of the Forest Service, they ar- 
ranged for the cutting and delivery of truck 
loads of Christmas trees, With the help of 
friends and businessmen in the community 
they were able to supply turkeys at a drastic 
discount. They referred to the turkeys as dis- 
abled rejects, since they came to them with 
various portions of their anatomy missing; 
such as a missing wing, neck, leg, or large 
patches of skin ... but they were turkeys 
and they were very cheap. 

Once the group had satisfied its immediate 
needs it was willing to look at some of the 
reasons behind those needs. Again, with the 
assistance of some Vista volunteers, the group 
learned how to draw up its statement of pur- 
pose, and gave the organization a name; ADC 
Association of Lane County. 

They realized that using “ADC” as part of 
their legal name would classify them solidly 
within the welfare stereotype, but they also 
agreed that they could use this label to 
their advantage and work to reduce the stig- 
ma that had always been attached to it. 

In formulating the initial operational strat- 
egy, they borrowed liberally from a beginner’s 
book on public relations that they found at 
the public library (these books are abundant 
and may be very useful to groups that are 
in their formative stages). Some of the ideas 
that they adopted from this book and that 
have been used are: 

a. To present ourselves honestly, including 
admitting our condition and dealing with it 
straightforwardly. 

b. To be willing to be questioned on any 
point dealing with our own personal situa- 
ations and to discuss openly the causes of our 
being on public assistance. (It should be 
mentioned that any member who was un- 
willing to follow these precepts was en- 
couraged to participate in areas that did not 
involve public representation.) 

c. To be representative in appearance and 
thought of all recipients as much as possible, 
thus avoiding the extension of our own per- 
sonalities into issues that really belong to 
an entire class. 

d. To use a factual, informative approach 
and to ayoid emotionalism in presenting 
issues. 

e. To use peer groups in bringing pressure 
to bear on the people we are trying to con- 
vince. 

In short, they learned how to use “the sys- 
stem” for the benefit of the people repre- 
sented, The next step was to work up the 
constitution and by-laws, and file for articles 
of incorporation. 

They came to an agreement, by consensus, 
that they would follow a line of public rela- 
tions procedures, using as their motto, 
“When a man is starving, don’t give him a 
fish ... give him a hook and line and teach 
him to fish for himself”. Getting input from 
the entire Association now that they had a 
statement of purpose, constitution and by- 
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laws, was made much easier because the asso- 
ciation had a direction in which to go. From 
there they could concentrate on changes that 
were needed for the entire recipient popula- 
tion. They chose the things that they felt 
were to be achieved immediately. They 
realized that some goals would take a little 
longer, perhaps as long as ten years. They 
proceeded to recruit sympathetic local peo- 
ple who were politicians, but who had expe- 
rience dealing within the political arena. 
These people worked as associate members, 
They were from both political parties and 
from all educational backgrounds, 1.e., sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, economists, representa- 
tives from business, social work, education, 
law, and public administration. Other valu- 
able associates were ex-legislators and the 
wives of politically influential persons within 
the community. 

They were also fortunate in finding a film 
which was designed to teach people how to 
get a bill written, sponsored, and how to 
lobby in the legislature. 

The thirty minute movie was nothing like 
the real thing, and they couldn’t see the long 
educational process ahead of them for the 
next six years. The movie made the process 
look simple, and motivated them to action. 
They soon realized that there was no better 
way to learn than by experience. 

Don’t hesitate in getting involved because 
you're afraid of making mistakes. Every ses- 
sion mistakes have been made, however, we 
have profited from those mistakes, and 
avoided making them a second time. For 
instance, during the first session the “hard 
sell” was given to a man thought to be a 
legislator, only to find out he was the man 
from the supply room, From then on identity 
was an essential part of the format. 

This drive to learn, also drove our lobbyists 
to the need to be there representing the 
group, even when they were working under 
adverse conditions. For instance, one of the 
two people who was going to the legislature 
was suffering from an attack of asthma com- 
plicated by emphysema. One day it was de- 
cided that she would sit in the ladies room 
which had a cot in it and would rest while 
the other member of the team did the leg 
work, After a period of two hours the leg man 
returned to report that she had gotten three 
legislators to sign the bills. With a gasp, the 
the reclining lobbyist replied, “I have been 
working too. I have been catching the lady 
legislators as they came through here, It’s 
like having my own office.” It generated the 
natural reply, “You may have your own 
office but you're sure limiting your clientele 
with the sign you have outside.” 

The next step was to take the ideas that 
were felt to be attainable, present them to a 
sympathetic legislator and have them drawn 
into legal bill form. Note: don’t ever put all 
your eggs in one basket; the mistake in the 
first session was in allowing one liberal legis- 
lator to be the chief sponsor of all the Asso- 
ciation’s bills. Unfortunately, they were not 
aware that they would also inherit all of his 
enemies, which would cause future problems 
in getting the bills out of committee. Our tac- 
tics in later legislative sessions were to strate- 
gically divide the bills between the House and 
Senate and to get conservative legislators to 
sponsor them. Our reason for doing this will 
become clear in any lobbying effort that is 
undertaken by anyone. 

While the lobbying effort was in progress, 
other members of the Association were read- 
ing and absorbing information on subjects 
that ranged from child care to legal pro- 
cedure, They were investigating ways to fund 
the Association, by looking at the possibility 
of O.E.O. funds, and other agencies monies. 
The Association chose not to accept any 
funding if it necessitated relinquishing their 
self-governing principles. Since they found 
that usually there were stipulations requir- 
ing that relinquishment, they looked else- 
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where for funding. Since the need for funds 
was present, some of the members worked on 
cake sales, rummage sales, movies, dinners 
and other fund raising projects. This money 
was partially used for expenses incurred in 
lobbying. One of these expenses was a result 
of the lobbyists having to coax the life out of 
a series of old cars owned by the members of 
the Association, in order to get to the capitol 
which was eighty miles away. Besides the ex- 
pense of gas, the lobbyists also found that 
they had to have a lunch every day and park- 
ing. Certs were essential so the lobbyists did 
not “bad mouth" the legislators. 

Other members were engaged in recruit- 
ing new members in order to get more wel- 
fare recipients involved in determining the 
goals of the Association. Still others were 
mailing out news-letters informing recipients 
in the county about the activities and how 
they could participate. The news-letters were 
put out with money contributed by some 
friends within the community. They were 
run off on diffèrent mimeograph machines 
from churches, university departments, and 
business people. They rotated the use of 
equipment in order to keep as many com- 
munity groups as possible involved in their 
progress. They took it to the first person that 
expressed an interest and told them it was 
the only copy that they had. If they wanted 
to use it to make a copy for themselves they 
were asked to make a few extras for the As- 
sociation, Research in the law library was be- 
ing done by another committee in order to 
back up testimony for the lobbyists. People 
were recruiting by personal contact, tele- 
phone, and other means. 

The willingness to work led to the pro- 
grams that exist today. The cohesiveness of 
the people involved has led to the success of 
those programs. For the first time there were 
alternatives. 


NEIGHBORHOOD VOLUNTEERS PROGRAM 


Plan—To recruit, train and make use of 
Public Welfare recipients in supplementing 
social services for the purpose of improving 
understanding between recipients and social 
service staff; improving understanding of 
human resources and of the Public Welfare 
Department. The primary technique is the 
use of the telephone in geographically distant 
areas. Recipients are recruited because of 
their connection with the informal commu- 
nication network among low-income people. 
It has been demonstrated that recipients find 
it easier to seek information from their 
peers, 

Need for this service—Public Welfare re- 
cipients are residing in areas which are geo- 
graphically distant or isolated from the 
County Welfare Office. Most recipients do not 
have telephones and must borrow a neigh- 
bor’s phone or use a pay phone. Telephone 
communications between recipients and serv- 
ice workers are usually lengthy and fre- 
quently in response to a crisis situation. Tele- 
phone lines into the office are frequently busy 
so the caller must wait. A neighborhood vol- 
unteer can channel telephone calls by know- 
ing who to call for help. The call itself is 
usually briefer when the volunteer is calling 
in behalf of the recipient, thus saving some 
caseworker time. Geographical isolation from 
the county office presents a transportation 
problem. Almost no small community has 
adequate public bus transportation. Tele- 
phone communication is therefore more im- 
portant for these people. 

Recruitment of neighborhood volunteers 
is usually done through casework staff who 
are able to identify those recipients who meet 
the desired criteria. 

The caseworker looks for recipients who: 
(1) have shown an interest in being of help 
to others; (2) have knowledge of the social 
and economic conditions in their specific 
community; (3) have some knowledge of 
local resources; (4) have demonstrated an 
identity with and commitment to their com- 
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munity; and (5) are in communication with 
other low-income people in their area. In 
addition, the volunteer should have reason- 
ably good health and should be able to drive 
a car. 

Successful recruitment depends upon how 
well the staff knows their clients. In some 
areas, client groups or CAP agencies may be 
able to suggest neighborhood volunteers. 

Publicity about the services of a neigh- 
borhood volunteer is done through articles in 
local newspapers and announcements by 
radio stations. The primary method of notify- 
ing the recipients is done by the caseworkers 
who send letters or notify their clients 
verbally. Newspaper publicity by itself is not 
effective since most newspapers do not wish 
to print telephone numbers. 


Activities 


The neighborhood volunteer must be avail- 
able on a twenty-four hour basis to provide 
advice and help to those recipients who are 
faced with an emergency arising from a 
fire, medical needs, housing eviction, and 
other personal or family crises. 

To advise local recipients and residents 
about the resources of the welfare depart- 
ment, education and training resources, 
availability of housing, availability of med- 
ical care, specialized resources for children, 
day care and emergency baby sitters. 

To advise recipients and residents on how 
to make use of the resources. 

To accept and record messages for the 
caseworker as requested by the agency cli- 
ent, by other community residents, or by the 
caseworker to be relayed to a specific client. 

To provide supplementary service in behalf 
of the caseworker and to act, when appro- 
priate, as a liaison for the caseworker. 

To provide emergency transportation or lo- 
cate transportation for an agency client. 

To notify the caseworker or other appro- 
priate staff of requests for service, date and 
hour of the request and disposition of the 
request; and to provide periodic reports. 

To help locate and to solicit certain items 
such as appliances, furniture, or clothing 
from the local community in order to help 
the recipient supplement their assistance 
grant. 

The neighborhood volunteer is likely to 
be in a position to give supportive help in 
a wide range of situations. Examples are: 
death in the family, money management, 
utility shut off, washer breakdown, eviction 
notices, etc. 

The volume of contacts, either in person 
or by telephone, varies greatly between neigh- 
borhood volunteers. Factors influencing ac- 
tivity are: isolation or distance from County 
Welfare Office, experience and personality of 
the volunteer, and the density of the client 
population. 

An experienced neighborhood volunteer 
may record as many as 155 contacts a month. 
Most contacts occur during the regular work- 
ing day, and most of the activity revolves 
around the use of the telephone. 

Training the volunteers 

Training consists of two parts; initial ori- 
entation and on-going training. 

1, Orientation. Each neighborhood volun- 
teer should undergo an intensive period of 
orientation for one week. Included is an in- 
depth review of public welfare resources and 
services and other human resources in the 
community. Each volunteer should be given 
& resource directory or manual which con- 
tains current information about resources. 
The volunteer should tour the office and 
meet the county staff. Duties of the volun- 
teer should be discussed with concrete illus- 
trations being used to teach them their 
functions. The basic function and role of 
the caseworker should also be discussed. 
Training responsibility should be centralized 
in one county staff person who has demon- 
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strated the ability to teach and to communi- 
cate with low-income people. 

2. On-going training. A monthly session 
should be planned for the volunteers during 
which problems should be aired and resolved. 
Caseworkers should also participate in these 
sessions, to help clarify the difference in 
caseworker-volunteer roles, Tours should be 
planned to other major resource agencies 
such as: Social Security, Employment Office, 
Mental Health, CAP, and Legal Aid. During 
the sessions the training goal should be 
focused on providing information which is 
specific and relevant. 


Costs 


Neighborhood volunteers should be par- 
tially paid volunteers. A monthly fee for 
service should be paid to each volunteer to 
help them to cover expenses of additional 
clothing and personal items which they be- 
lieve to be important in helping them to 
meet the public. The fee for service also rep- 
resents a concrete form of recognition for 
services being given by recipient-volunteers. 
The monthly telephone charge should be 
covered as well as the original telephone 
installation cost when the selected volunteer 
has no telephone. Reimbursement for private 
car mileage should be paid when necessary, 
and child care to enable the volunteer to 
attend training sessions or to be away from 
home when providing emergency trans- 
portation. 

INFORMATION FORUM 


On vital issues concerning large portions 
of welfare population such as medical care, 
education, food stamps, H.R. 1, etc., we felt 
that public information forums for welfare 
recipients and for the general public should 
be held so that the greatest number of people 
could have the facts. The way we went about 
publicizing these forums was to get public 
service announcements on television, write- 
ups in newspapers, in Democratic/Republi- 
can newsletters, flyers to students and recipi- 
ents, posters, and word of mouth. In some 
instances more than one forum was set aside 
for these depending on content and interest. 
An example of this was an open forum held 
in a public hall on H.R. 1 which stimulated 
a great deal of interest from the general pub- 
lic and the recipients which required many 
smaller meetings, especially with the League 
of Women Voters. Members of the League 
seemed to be upset by our stand on H.R. 1, 
since we opposed it, so we asked to be put 
on the agenda of their smaller group meet- 
ings where our members presented argu- 
ments in opposition to H.R. 1. We also were 
asked to speak before many classes at the 
University of Oregon, the University of 
Oregon YWCA, to labor unions, social con- 
cern groups of churches, a community col- 
lege, granges, honorary sororities, the Lane 
County Council of Governments, and the 
City Council. The positive response from 
these meetings, came in the form of volun- 
teers, for writing letters to legislators, for 
carrying petitions opposing H.R. 1, raising 
funds for lobbying and for sending recipients 
to testify at hearings in Washington, D.C. 

Another example: Results from an infor- 
mational open forum on medical care for 
the underprivileged brought about a much 
better understanding between the medical 
profession and welfare recipients, an under- 
standing of doctor’s problems by recipients, 
and an agreement between the two groups to 
work on better medical services for welfare 
recipients in the county. A system has been 
devised whereby everyone who needs a doc- 
tor may call the county medical office and a 
doctor’s name will be given and he must 
respond to the request. Sub-standard drug 
lists, Le., no liquid penicillin, no prophylac- 
tics, no fluorides, were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Association. In turn these griev- 
ances were taken to the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on Medical Assistance for the 
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Underprivileged by the Association’s repre- 
sentative and as a result these items have 
been added to the drug list. Also, we were 
asked to elect a representative to attend the 
meetings of the charitable division of the 
Lane County Medical Association. In addi- 
tion the Lane County Medical Association 
appointed as a consultant the ADC repre- 
sentative from the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Medical Assistance for the 
Underprivileged. 


TELEPHONE AIDES PROGRAM 


Agreement to purchase services from 
neighborhood aides 


The Oregon State Public Welfare Commis- 
sion agrees to purchase, through the Lane 
County Public Welfare Commission, specified 
services from the Lane County ADC Associa- 
tion, to be provided in the communities of: 
Leaberg, Mapleton, Cottage Grove, Oakridge 
and Junction City. It is intended that cur- 
rent members of the ADC Association who 
reside in these communities will be available 
to clients living in these communities, to 
provide emergency service and referral serv- 
ices. Services will be available on a twenty- 
four hour basis to provide advice and help 
to those recipients who are faced with an 
emergency arising from a fire, medical needs, 
housing eviction, etc. The aide is expected 
to notify the caseworker as soon as the 
county office is open. The Neighborhood Aide 
will also be expected to advise local recipi- 
ents about the resources of the Welfare De- 
partment, educational and training agencies, 
availability of housing, availability of medi- 
cal care, specialized resources for children, 
day care and emergency babysitters. 

The Lane County Welfare Commission staff 
will prepare lists which identify resources 
and how to contact resources when the case- 
worker is not available or when the county 
staff has requested referral activity from the 
aide. The aide is expected to keep a record of 
these activities. 

The neighborhood aide will also be ex- 
pected to take messages for the caseworker 
as requested by the welfare recipient, by 
other community members or by the case- 
worker to be relayed to a specific recipient. 

It is Intended by this agreement, that the 
neighborhood aide be available to provide 
supplementary service in behalf of the case- 
worker and to act, when appropriate, as a 
liaison for the caseworker. The neighborhood 
aide will not act for the caseworker, unless 
specifically requested to represent that case- 
worker. 

Training of the neighborhood aide will be 
carried out by designated staff of the Lane 
County Welfare Commission with consulta- 
tion from Mrs. Loretta Daniel. Training will 
include knowledge about community re- 
sources, the Assistance and Service Programs 
of the Lane County Welfare Commission, 
telephone techniques, etc. On-going consul- 
tation will be made available by the Lane 
County staff. The resources of the staff of the 
State Public Welfare Commission will be 
made available. Expenses to be covered by 
this agreement include installation of a tele- 
phone when necessary, the monthly tele- 
phone bill and a thirty dollar fee per month. 
The Lane County Public Welfare Commis- 
sion will be billed by the Lane County ADC 
Association who will handle the reimburse- 
ment of the individual Neighborhood Aide. 

The period of time to be covered by this 
agreement will begin and will con- 
tinue in effect until 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 
The Speakers Bureau was developed be- 
cause of our lobbying efforts at the State 
Legislature. Many groups in the community 
were interested as to why we went to the 
legislature and the results of our efforts. Be- 
cause the burden of the speaking requests 
fell on two people, it was necessary to develop 

more versatility in the group. 
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Buddy System—The simplest way to 
remedy the situation was to divide into two 
groups, with each experienced speaker tak- 
ing an inexperienced member to a speaking 
engagement. As the member developed ex- 
perience, she in turn sub-divided and took a 
new member along. 

The least experienced member spoke be- 
fore small groups and as they gained ex- 
perience, moved to appearing before large 
groups; they started with WIN orientations, 
university classes, business sororities, 
churches, civic clubs, and to Demo forums, 
conferences, and eventually to participating 
in lobby efforts. The main things we found 
to develop confidence in conjunction with 
speaking, was to give our people vast 
amounts of information on welfare policy, 
law conditions, housing, food stamps, medical 
aid, and our own programs, (statistics, etc.; 
and, always, to work in pairs. We also found 
it essential for success, to be frank, open, 
and willing to discuss personal experiences in 
public. 

The Flash Card System—People who were 
very timid about giving speeches, used note 
cards with brief reminders concerning 
essential points. From these notes and from 
the information they accumulated, it was 
easier to go through lengthy speeches. 

Results derived from the speakers bureau 
have been: contributions for transportation 
to the legislature, for our scholarship pro- 
gram, donations of clothing for our students 
and children, and a better understanding by 
the community of welfare problems. In addi- 
tion, a great deal of respect within the com- 
munity has been generated by the self-help 
concepts of our organization. As an example 
of this respect, the ADC Association and its 
self-help concept was mentioned in the ap- 
plication of the City of Eugene for All- 
American City, an award it won for the year 
1970. 


INFORMATIONAL BACKGROUND—A.D.C. Asso- 
CIATION OF LANE COUNTY, A.D.C. SCHOLAR- 
SHIP PROGRAM 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Lane County A.D.C. Scholarship Pro- 
gram was conceived and designed around a 
kitchen table by a group of A.D.C. recipients. 
They presented it to the 1967 Oregon State 
Legislature and lobbied to ensure its passage. 

The program was originally designed to 
receive token funding from the state. When 
passage of the bill setting it up was in danger 
for lack of funding, the A.D.C. group instead, 
to specify that needed funds would be raised 
by the local A.D.C. association. Because orig- 
inally no state money was appropriated for 
Staffing, the program was poorly adminis- 
tered until 1970 when some staff was added 
at the local level to try to provide services 
for the large growth in numbers of students. 

The A.D.C. Scholarship covers costs for 
tuition and books only. The Lane County 
Welfare Commission has appointed an A.D.C. 
Scholarship Committee to approve scholar- 
ship applicants and administer funds. Mem- 
bership on the Committee includes welfare 
recipients and representatives from the min- 
isterial association, business community, la- 
bor organizations, and educational institu- 
tions. 

Most students attend Lane Commu- 
nity College but approximately 6 percent at- 
tend the University of Oregon. 


IL PHILOSOPHY 


The program operates on a philosophy that 
all people should have an opportunity for 
education regardless of financial status, test 
scores, professional evaluations, previous 
failures and past problems. 


II. CASE STUDIES 

These case studies of typical A.D.C. Schol- 

arship students provide examples of some of 
the program successes: 

Mr. M.—Age 25-30; wife and 2 children, had 
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neryous breakdown—not eligible for other 
programs, one year training in Radio Broad- 
casting, employed 1970 in California as a radio 
broadcaster. 

Mr. C.—Age 33; wife and 2 children, severely 
handicapped by polio—refused training by 
all other agencies and judged to be physi- 
cally unemployable. Wife hospitalized for 
emotional problems, Two-year program in 
Technical Drafting. Employed 1971 as a 
draftsman for local construction firm. 

Mrs. G.—Age 36; three children; divorced, 
one-year Secretarial/Social Science course on 
welfare on Thursday, enrolled in school the 
following Monday. Employed 1970 by City of 
Eugene as a community development worker. 

Mrs. M.—Age 29; 2 children; divorced, two- 
year Accounting Clerical course, honor stu- 
dent—member Phi Theta Kappa honor 
society, employed 1971—ten days after grad- 
uation by local restaurant. 


IV. GROWTH AND SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


During the 1967-68 school year 19 people 
attended school on an A.D.C. Scholarship. As 
knowledge of the program spread, the num- 
ber of students increased so that during 1971- 
72 between 200 and 300 people are expected 
to take advantage of training opportunities, 

The A.D.C., student population is comprised 
of divorced or widowed mothers with chil- 
dren, children in A.D.C. homes, unwed 
mothers, school dropouts, men refused by 
other programs, foster children and physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped people. 

Seventeen per cent of the students are 
children (under 21) from A.D.C. homes and 
the rest are adults ranging in age from the 
early twenties to the forties and fifties. 

At present (1971-72) we have over 200 stu- 
dents at Lane Community College and 20 at 
the University of Oregon, our students con- 
tinue to succeed. This is evidenced by their 
grades (2.5 average) and by their increas- 
ing involvement in the community at many 
levels, 

V. FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The explosive growth in the numbers of 
A.D.C. scholarship students since 1967 has 
caused a funding and service crisis. There has 
not been adequate counseling, follow-up, or 
welfare servicing. Even in light of financial 
difficulties, A.D.C. Association members are 
continuing to raise funds and adjust the 
program to meet current needs. However, this 
adjustment does not include turning away 
eligible applicants for lack of funds, Our pol- 
icy continues to be one of enrolling the stu- 
dent first and raising the money afterward. 
This is consistent with the distinguishing 
characteristic of the A.D.C. program which 
is its philosophy of concern for the worth 
and success of individuals. This differs great- 
ly from the philosophies of other programs 
which, when implemented, appear to be 
more concerned about statistical information 
and showing results, often to the neglect of 
the individual's real interest. 

As a part of this concern for our students, 
we are constantly on the alert for possible 
violations of Federal and State laws and 
regulations. Sometimes our information 
comes to us through our friends, thus, illus- 
trating the importance of establishing firm 
contacts within, and beyond, the commu- 
nity. 

In one case, we received information from 
an educational Financial Aids officer in Cali- 
fornia through a local friend, who told us 
that the Welfare Department was illegally de- 
ducting school expenses (NDEA loans, grants 
and scholarships) from regular assistance 
checks. We wrote a letter to the regional 
HEW office in Seattle to check this informa- 
tion, and their replies showed us that the 
Department was clearly in error. 

Following are copies of the letters we re- 
ceived, We keep these in our files, along with 
all other correspondence to use at any time 
that there is a dispute over the validity of 
our statement or our actions, Then, we can 
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produce Xerox copies of whatever we need, 
while retaining the originals for future use. 

Our issues such as this, where large groups 
of people are involved and legal rights are 
threatened, we make our information avail- 
able to everyone concerned as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Knowledge is protection against unneces- 
Sary distress. It is our obligation to provide 
an education regarding the students rights 
and privileges under the welfare system as 
well as encouraging them in an education to- 
ward self-sufficiency. 


CONFIDENCE CLINIC 


One of the most exciting programs we're 
beginning to establish in Oregon, is the 
Confidence Clinic Program, designed to in- 
crease the level of morale and feeling of 
self-worth among recipients so that they 
will be better able to take direction of their 
own lives. Although this intent of the con- 
tract itself is to prepare persons for even- 
tual training and employment, the philoso- 
phy inherent in the Association is to make 
recipients aware of their full potential as 
human beings and to give them enough con- 
fidence to exercise that potential in whatever 
manner best fits their individual desires. 

Programs have already been established 
in Medford, Klamath Falls, and Roseburg. 
Lane County is in the process of establish- 
ing one in Eugene. These programs vary 
somewhat in format, to allow for differences 
in regional resoures and emphasis, but all 
the programs share the common goal of per- 
sonal self-worth. 

The Confidence Clinic has tremendous po- 
tential for expanding our thinking on wel- 
fare reform and rehabilitation, by creating a 
program that is multi-focus in nature, and 
that draws from the recipient populatién 
allowing recipients to become their own 
change agents, we are perhaps making an 
even more dynamic statement about the 
nature of professionalism and human sery- 
ice in this country. We are saying, that the 
client is his own best resource and that 
paraprofessionals, as trained through active 
participation in our program, will be able 
to perform quality services to the community 
in areas that were formerly thought to be 
the exclusive province of the college 
educated. 

With this program, we are possibly taking 
& critical step in answering the questions 
“How does a person get out of the welfare 
cycle?”, and more important, “What can be 
done about the welfare problem?” 

Our contract as follows: 


AGREEMENT TO PURCHASE SERVICES 


Whereas, Lane County ADC Association, 
Inc., hereinafter referred to as Association, is 
@ nonprofit corporation of the State of Ore- 
gon, and 

Whereas, the Children’s Service Division, 
hereinafter referred to as the Division, desires 
to obtain services through a purchase of serv- 
ices agreement, from available funds, 

Now, therefore, Association and Division 
agree as follows: 

Association Agrees to: 

1, Furnish the following services through 
the Confidence Clinic, for the purpose of pro- 
viding pre-employment or pre-training serv- 
ices which will help the individual become 
better prepared for employment or training. 

. Basic education 

. GED training 

. Grooming 

. Job search techniques 

. Individual and group counseling 
. Referrals to Divorce Clinic 

. Office training 

. Speech 

i, Locate housing and child care in emer- 
gencies 

2. Through the combined efforts of mem- 
bers of the Association to provide mutual en- 
couragement and support to each individual 
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referred to them for the above services (see 

1). 
is Confer and help develop an individual 
plan for each individual referred by the staff 
of the Division. 

4, Provide progress reports on each in- 
dividual and other reports as may be re- 
quired by the Division. 

5. Provide reports which will demonstrate 
and document individual change in response 
to services received from the Association. 

6. Provide for a periodic internal audit 
following established auditing procedures to 
insure accountability of expenditures and 
costs, 

7. Abide by the applicable state and fed- 
eral statutes, the applicable rules and regu- 
lations of the Division, and the applicable 
rules and regulations of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Division Agrees, through the Lane County 

Department, to: 

1. Screen and refer AFDC recipients who 
appear to be in need of confidence building 
as part of their general rehabilitation, to the 
Association for the above services (see #1. 
through 1.). 

2. Encourage the participation of the in- 
dividuals who have been referred, in the 
services of the Association. 

8. Provide information to the Association 
which will help the Association in providing 
services to individuals. 

4. Arrange and provide child care costs and 
training allowances in accordance with cur- 
rent Division policies, 

5. Provide consultation and technical as- 
sistance to the Association through the staff 
of the Division and the Lane County Welfare 
Office. 

6. Payment for services provided for indi- 
viduals referred to the Association as fol- 
lows: 

a. Monthly payment of service for each in- 
dividual—$110,00. 

b. Cost of service is based upon an average 
of 20 referrals each month for a period of 
service up to 90 days for each individual. 

The Parties Mutually Agree That: 

1. Association shall act as an independent 
agency and Division shall be in no way asso- 
ciated with or otherwise connected with the 
actual performance of this agreement on the 
part of the Association, nor shall this agree- 
ment in any way render the Division or its 
staff responsible or Hable in any way for any 
act or omission of Association or its staff in 
such performance, 

2. This agreement, each and every part, 
rights and duties, is not assignable. 

3. Either party hereto may terminate this 
agreement by at least 90 days’ written notice 
or it may be terminated by mutual consent. 
but, if not so terminated, it shall be in effect 
from day of , 1971-, through 
the day of , 197—, and shall be 
automatically renewed each year on a year- 
to-year basis unless days’ written 
notice is given to the other party expressing 
an intent that the contract shall not be 
automatically renewed. 


J. DUANE SQUIRES—A ROAD TAKEN 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a moment to share with Sen- 
ators, a short reminiscence about a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New Hampshire, Dr. 
J. Duane Squires. This man’s life and 
experience came to mind as I read a re- 
cent issue of New Hampshire Echoes, a 
magazine for and about the people of my 
State. 

Dr. Squires only recently concluded a 
full and eventful career as a professor 
at Colby Junior College, in New London, 
N.H., and his shift to new endeavors 
brings to mind how fortunate our State 
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has been to count him as one of its 
citizens. 

Dr. Squires came to New Hampshire 
some 37 years ago and by his own admis- 
sion has never had cause to regret his 
choice of homes. A short passage from 
one of Robert Frost’s better known poems 
typifies his path: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


It is fitting that we consider the peace 
of mind of men like Dr. Squires who have 
had the courage to take the less traveled 
road in life—for the times are not so 
different now than they were when 
Duane reached the fork in the road 37 
years ago. 

I can only hope that those who now 
reach that fork will be able to make a 
choice so filled with contribution, hap- 
piness, and peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle published in New Hampshire Echoes 
be printed in the Recorp, It states well 
some things that we all can consider and 
provides a rare insight into the life of 
one of New Hampshire's finest citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


J. DUANE SQUIRES—A Roap TAKEN 


J. Duane Squires, retired chairman of the 
Social Studies Department at Colby Junior 
College, believes that little-known New 
Hampshireites “who strove mightily in many 
diverse careers” deserve remembrance. In a 
recent issue of Echoes, he wrote about some 
of those "who achieved distinction during 
their lives but who had largely faded from 
memory today.” 

Though one could scarcely say that Duane 
Squires had faded from memory, nor would 
his activities allow it, his name can surely 
be added to that group who strove mightily 
and deserve remembrance, 

George Washington once wrote that “it 
should be the highest ambition of every 
American to extend his views beyond him- 
self...” 

Nearly two centuries later, his words were 
answered with the presentation of the New 
London Service Organization Third-of-a- 
Century Award: 

“For professional, community and public 
service in the town of New London, New 
Hampshire, his adopted home for thirty- 
seven years. 

“As Chairman of the Social Studies De- 
partment of Colby Junior College, he has 
expanded and inspired young minds; 

“As the author of Mirror to America and 
many other important historical writings, he 
has brought distinction to this Town and 
State; 

“As a lay preacher, he has comforted and 
uplifted all those who have had the privilege 
of listening to him speak; 

“As a member of the New London Baptist 
Church, he has served on local, state and 
national boards to their betterment; 

“As a husband and father, he has had in 
his work the cooperation and devotion of a 
lovely wife and the respect of two sons who, 
although in different fields, are filling, like 
their father, an esteemed place in their com- 
munities; 

“As a Municipal Judge, he has tempered 
impartiality with understanding; 

“And as a charter member and present 
president of the New London Service Orga- 
nization, Inc., he has added immeasurably 
to the usefulness, dignity and beauty of our 
village. 

“His high professional skills, 
standing intellectual 


his out- 
capacity and his 
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knowledge of human needs has indeed en- 
riched the cultural development cf our 
Town and our State.” 

In his own words, Duane Squires states 
it simply: “For better or for worse I have 
attempted to live a life out from myself in 
helping others.” 

Born in Grand Forks, North Dakota, on 
November 9, 1904, James Duane Squires 
was educated in the Grand Forks public 
schools, received his Bachelor’s degree from 
the University of North Dakota, his Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Minne- 
sota, and his Doctor of Philosophy from 
Harvard University. Before coming to Colby 
Junior College in 1933, he held lecture posts 
at the University of North Dakota and at 
the State College in Mayville, North Dakota. 

Last year at a dinner honoring his re- 
tirement from Colby, Dr. Squires said, “A 
few weeks ago an article appeared in the 
paper that stirred my feeling. It was en- 
titled VE Day Plus 25, and was written by 
a man who during 1944-45 had fought his 
way across Europe from Paris to the Rhine. 
Then it took him months of struggle to 
make the trip. This spring he easily motored 
the same distance in three hours. 

“Tonight I retrace an even longer journey 
in an even shorter time, thirty-seven years 
in five minutes. The road back to 1933 is 
long, but we have had sterling friends on 
every step of the way. We have glad mem- 
ories and sad memories, but the balance 
has been worthwhile. As Robert Frost once 
ssid in his poem about two roads which 
branched into woods, the one which was 
chosen ‘made all the difference.’ ” 

For all his years at Colby, Dr. and Mrs. 
Squires made a practice of entertaining his 
students each year at informal teas in their 
home. Many so appreciated the opportunity 
to meet with a faculty person in a setting 
outside the classroom that they have un- 
failingly written each year at Christmas 
time to express thanks for the courtesy. One 
alumna of the Class of 1935 has written each 
year since her graduation. 

Dr. Squires himself, writes about 50 letters 
a month to congratulate friends on their 
birthdays, wedding anniversaries or other 
events in their lives. Some of these friends 
have grown to accept his letters as a part of 
the event itself. One octogenarian lady re- 
cently wrote that she counted her annual 
letter, along with flowers from her husband, 
and the two events of the wedding anni- 
versary each year! 

Modestly, Dr. Squires admits that some 
“high points” of his life included the thrill 
of nominataing Henry Cabot Lodge at the 
National Republican Convention in San 
Francisco in 1964, meeting General Eisen- 
hower and Richard Nixon, and taking part 
in the 1954 World Council of Churches meet- 
ing in Chicago with more than 100,000 peo- 
ple in attendance. 

During World War II, General H. H. Arnold 
appointed Dr. Squires as a member of a se- 
cret committee of historians to study Ger- 
many’s war potential, It is only in recent 
years that existence of the committee has 
become known. 

According to Dr. Squires, the allies had 
hoped to smash Germany’s desire to con- 
tinue its struggle by massive bombardment 
of its cities, factories and military bases, 
eliminating the need of a land invasion of 
Europe. However, the conclusion of the se- 
cret committee was unanimous—that the 
spirit of the German army and people could 
not be broken and that an end to the war 
could only be accomplished by a land in- 
vasion. Thus, Normandy. 

One of Dr. Squires’ several hobbies is flori- 
culture, and he takes as much pride in his 
roses, peonies, gladioli and lilies as in his 
so-called intellectual pursuits. On one oc- 
casion at a flower show sponsored by the 
New London Garden Club, his flowers won a 
blue ribbon. It is proudly displayed in his 
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study at home, along with rare books and 
other collections of a lifetime. 

He is also a devoted baseball fan. When 
the two Squires boys were in their teens, on 
one or two days each summer the entire 
family made the trip to Boston to see the 
Red Sox in action. Her older son, Vernon, 
made a collection of player autographs which 
the family still has carefully stored in an 
upstairs closet, of the 1940’s and 1950’s. 

A life fulfilled? Not for J. Duane Squires. 
Before him lie several new volumes to be 
completed—The History of the Baptist 
Church in New Hampshire and a History of 
Colby Junior College. And this past year, 
Governor Peterson appointed him Chairman 
of the New Hampshire Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

Dr. Squires left Colby after thirty-seven 
years with these words from Alfred Noyes: 


“I caught the fire from those who went be- 
fore, 

The bearers of the torch who could not see 

The goal to which they strained. 

I caught their fire, 

And carried it á little way beyond; 

But there are those who wait for it, I know, 

Those who will carry it on to victory.” 


The task of carrying forward the torch 
from a man such as J. Duane Squires is in- 
deed an enormous challenge, and one is re- 
minded of a line by Patrick Henry: 

“I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided; and that is the lamp of expe- 
rience. I know of no way of judging the 
future but by the past.” 

James Duane Squires—historian, teach- 
er, author and friend. Each life he has 
touched has been, as a result, far richer. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR STEVENSON 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, I 
have made it a practice for some years to 
disclose publicly my economic interests. 
In accordance with that practice, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement of 
my assets and liabilities as of January 1, 
1972, be printed in the Recorp. I update 
these statements quarterly, keeping cop- 
ies in my Washington and Chicago of- 
fices available for public inspection. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Financial Statement by Adlai E. Stevenson 
III, January 1, 1972 
January 1, 1972. 
Real Estate: 

Fractional remainder interest in 
farm, McLean County, Mi- 
nois 

Home, Chicago, Illinois 

Home, Washington, D.C. (cost) -- 

One-third interest, residence, 
Beverly, Massachusetts 

Interest in farm, Jo Daviess 
County, Illinois 

Fractional interest, Fisk Building, 
Amarillo, Texas 

Fractional interest, 1776 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, 
i S A a LYRE SR AIRE OPER RAN F aE 

Fractional interest, 633 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia 

Real 
land 

Stocks and Bonds: 

12,640 shares, Evergreen Com- 
munications, Ine. (publishes 
Bloomington, Ill. Daily Panta- 
graph, operates WROK, Rock- 
ford, Ill..and WJBC, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., owns 10% of Bloom- 
ington, Ill. CATV) 


$10, 000 
90, 000 
125, 000 
30, 000 
60, 000 


3, 200 


20, 000 


12, 000 
Estate—St. 
8, 000 
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34.1 shares, R. R. Leaseholds, 
5, 000 

533 shares, KBA Townbuilders 
Group Limited, Tel Aviv 

10,000 bonds, Baltimore, À 
6.25%, 10-15-84 (market value 
as at Dec. 31, 1971) 

70,000 bonds, New York State An- 
tic Note 3/31/72 (market value 
as at Dec. 31, 1971) 

27 shares, International Tel & Tel, 
$4 Cv. Pfd. (market value as at 
Dec. 31, 1971) 

68 shares, International Business 
Machines (market value as at 
Dec. 31, 1971) 

400 shares, International Tel & 
Tel (market value as at Dec. 31, 
1971) 

150 shares, Xerox (market value 
as at Dec, 31, 1971) 

492 shares, Harris Intertype (mar- 
ket value as at Dec. 31, 1971) -- 

25 shares, Doubleday & Co. (mar- 
ket value as at Dec, 31, 1971) -- 

200 shares, Mesa Petroleum Co. 
(market value as at Dec. 31, 
1971) 

400 shares, U.S. Gypsum (market 
value as at Dec. 31, 1971) --- 

Cash: 

Less current obligations 

Personal property, including se- 
curities of nominal value, fur- 
niture, cars, paintings and 
clothing 


550 

11, 346 
69, 979 
2, 876 
22, 882 


23, 350 
18, 788 
25, 338 


8, 500 


9, 025 
12, 950 


3, 000 


Mortgage—Perpetual Building 
Association, Washington, D.C.. 

Mortgage—Continental Bank, Ill. 

Note payable to Charles J. and 
Charlotte T. Whalen. 

Notes payable to Warwick An- 
derson (father-in-law) 


115, 284 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, through- 
out the world are peoples who strongly 
desire to be recognized as free and in- 
dependent peoples. Among them are the 
Ukrainians, who recognize January 22 of 
each year as the anniversary of the birth 
of their short-lived but nevertheless 
memorable Ukrainian National Republic. 

In commemoration of this event, I ask 
unanimous consent that a proclamation 
issued by Governor Francis Sargent, of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and resolutions adopted by Ukrainian- 
Americans in Boston, Mass., be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, BY 
His EXcELLENCY FRANCIS W. SARGENT, GOV- 
ERNOR 

A PROCLAMATION—1972 

Whereas, January 22, 1972, marks the 54th 
anniversary of the proclamation of free 
Ukrainian National Republic, and 

Whereas, The Ukrainian people continue, 
with fierce determination and great human 
losses, to struggle for a free and independent 
Ukrainian State, and 

Whereas, The 54th anniversary of Ukraine’s 
independence serves to dramatize the legiti- 
mate right and aspiration of all captive na- 
tions, which find themselves under Russian 
Communist domination, for freedom and in- 
dependence; 

Now, therefore, I, Francis W. Sargent, Gov- 
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ernor of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, do hereby proclaim January 22, 1972 as 
Ukrainian Independence Day and urge 
the citizens of the Commonwealth to take 
cognizance of this event and to participate 
fittingly in its observance. 

Given at the Executive Chamber in Bos- 
ton, this eighteenth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-two, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America, the 
one hundred and ninety-sixth. 

Francis W. SARGENT. 
DonaLp R. DWIGHT. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., BOSTON CHAPTER, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, as- 
sembled on January 23, 1972, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of commemo- 
rating the 54th anniversary of the Prcclama- 
tion of free and independent Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic on January 22, 1918, unani- 
mously approved the following resolutions: 

1, We declare that Moscow continues to 
violate human rights in Ukraine, by denying 
the Ukrainian people freedom of expression, 
assembly and religion. 

2. We consider the latest imprisonments of 
Ukrainians, especially Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals who have spoken out against Moscow’s 
oppressions in Ukraine, as further evidence 
of Moscow's genocide toward the Ukrainian 
people. 

3. We appeal to President Richard M. 
Nixon to intercede, in the name of freedom 
and justice, before the Soviet Government, 
on behalf of imprisoned Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals. 

4. We appeal to Massachusetts Senators and 
Congressmen to introduce resolutions to 
Congress, which would instruct our delega- 
tion to the U.N. to place the national, human 
and religious oppressions in Ukraine and all 
other captive countries before the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights for investigation. 

5. We appeal to the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights to investigate, according to 
the U.N. Universay Declaration of Human 
Rights, Communist oppressions in Ukraine 
and TO DEMAND the immediate release of 
Ukrainian political prisoners. We especially 
appeal for the release of: Valentyn Moroz, 
Ivan Dzyuba, Vyacheslav Chornovil, Ivan 
Kandyba, Ivan Svitlychnyi, Evhen Sverstiuk, 
Halyna Didyk, Odarka Husak, Lev Lukyanen- 
ko, Dr. Volodymyr Horbovyi, Archbishop of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church Vasyl Vely- 
chkovskyl. 

We authorize the Executive Committee 
of the Boston Chapter of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., to bring 
our resolutions to the proper authorities. 

KonrAD Husak, President. 
M. FRANKIWSKY, Secretary. 


ALF LANDON COMPARES NIXON 
FOREIGN POLICY WITH THAT 
of J.F.K. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the for- 
éign policy positions of this country 
have, in recent days, been the subject of 
wide and intense partisan debate. And 
been known and described as a body 
which reacts to the issue or the crisis of 
the day, let me suggest that we reflect for 
a moment on the ideas and the wisdom 
of a man whose perspective in the field 
of foreign affairs is as broad and as deep 
as his experience in the political life of 
this Nation. 

Former Gov. Alf Landon, of Kan- 
sas, in an interview with Lew Ferguson, 
of the Associated Press, has traced the 
foreign policy course of the present ad- 
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ministration back to the broad outlines 
of the strategy urged by President John 
F. Kennedy in his commencement ad- 
dress at American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 10, 1963—5 months 
before his death. With attention to his- 
torical fact, Governor Landon, in care- 
ful and thoughtful terms, makes clear 
how the foreign policy decisions of our 
Government have been the subject and 
the result of bipartisan thinking. The 
current debate about our policy with 
reference to Vietnam, the Middle East, 
China, or the Soviet Union might well 
be made more sensible, it seems to me, 
if proper attention were paid to the his- 
torical and factual account of our for- 
eign policby during the last decade, as 
made clear by the thoughts and remarks 
of Governor Landon, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, therefore, that the interview with 
former Governor Landon, as written by 
Lew Ferguson for the Associated Press, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nrxon Porrcy Samp REVISED J.F.K, PLAN 

(By Lew Furguson) 

Alf M. Landon sald Thursday President 
Nixon is following a foreign policy course of 
normalizing relations with the world’s other 
superpowers which was outlined in broad 
terms more than eight years ago by the late 
President John F.. Kennedy, 

“His foreign policy has been carefully 
planned from the begining,” the former 
Kansas governor and 1936 Republican presi- 
dential nominee said in a yearend inter- 
view. “In a nutshell, the President is fol- 
lowing the broad outlines of President Ken- 
nedy’s American University speech.” 


STRATEGY OUTLINED 


Kennedy enunciated what many consider 
to be his administration’s foreign policy in 
an address entitled “The Strategy of Peace: 
Disarmament is the goal,” at commencement 
exercises at American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 10, 1963, just five 
months before he was assassinated in Dallas. 

In that address, Kennedy said: 

“Our military forces are committed to 
peace and disciplined in self-restraint. Our 
diplomats are instructed to avoid unneces- 
sary irritants and purely rhetorical hostility. 

“For we can seek a relaxation of tensions 
without relaxing our guard. And, for our 
part, we do not need to use threats to prove 
that we are resolute.” 

Kennedy concluded the American Uni- 
versity address by saying: 

NOT HOPELESS 


“This generation of Americans has already 
had enough—more than enough—of war and 
hate and oppression. We shall be prepared if 
others wish it. We shall be alert to try to 
stop it. But we shall also do our part to build 
a world of peace where the weak are safe 
and the strong are just. 

“We are not hopeless before that task, or 
hopeless of its success. Confident and un- 
afraid, we labor on—not toward a strategy of 
annihilation but toward a strategy of peace.” 

Landon said he was pleased and encouraged 
at the time that a U.S. president would advo- 
cate such a course in foreign policy, which 
represented a departure from the policy of 
containment of communism. 

KENNEDY POLICY EXTENDED 

Landon said President Kennedy, “because 
of the untimely tragedy, did not have time 
to develop that policy.” 

Nixon’s frequent references to a “gen- 
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eration of peace,” Landon said, “are an ex- 
tension of what Kennedy advocated. 

“In Nixon’s campaign speeches in 1968, 
you will find general references to it,” Lan- 
don said. “The first gesture made toward ac- 
complishing new, normalized relations was 
in February, 1969, 30 days after his inaugura- 
tion. It was a mere gesture, a mention in a 
speech, but it was the first step. 

“President Nixon is now taking advantage 
of the changes in the heads of government 
around the world to lead the way in aban- 
doning the jingoism of the foreign policy of 
his predecessors. By that, I mean the bel- 
ligerent, warlike policy of his predecessors.” 

ANALYSIS MADE 

Landon said Nixon is “encouraging Russia 
and China to meet him on this new basis” in 
the President’s visits to Peking and Moscow 
early in 1972. 

“What we have,” Landon said, “is a re- 
placement of the containment by force and 
brinksmanship policies; he is taking the lead 
in encouraging the three major powers to 
abandon their jingoism.” 

Landon said the Nixon foreign policy may 
have been responsible for the India-Paki- 
stan war not expanding and continuing 
longer. 

“Expansion of the India-Pakistan war, 
which everyone feared, did not take place,” 
he said. “His new policy may have worked 
there. Russia and China could have come 
into that situation, but they didn’t.” 

Landon said he doesn’t expect “any great 
sensational development” from Nixon's 
Peking trip, but concluded, “I don’t think 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Peking is outside the realm of possi- 
bility.” 


ELMO ROPER POLL SHOWS WOMEN 
AGAINST EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of the 
recurring myths that surround the equal 
rights amendment, or unisex amendment, 
is the allegation that all women are for 
the amendment. I know that this is not 
true, particularly among laboring wom- 
en, because most labor unions, including 
the AFL-CIO, would not be so strongly 
opposed to the amendment if their con- 
stituency were for it. 

Elmo Roper, a well-known pollster, 
took a sample opinion last year on wom- 
en’s views of women’s liberation. I think 
the results of this poll should be very 
interesting to Members of the Senate be- 
cause legislators sometimes fail to con- 
sider what the people want when they 
are constantly confronted by a highly 
vocal and publicity conscious pressure 
group, such as many of the women’s 
organizations supporting the equal rights 
for women amendment. 

The Roper poll shows that: 

First, 69 percent of American women 
disagree that, “women are discriminated 
against and treated as second-class citi- 
zens.” 

Second, 83 percent of American women 
disagree that, “wife should be breadwin- 
ner if better wage earner than husband.” 

Third, 69 percent of American women 
disagree that, “a divorced woman should 
pay alimony if she has money and he 
has not.” 

Fourth, 77 percent of American women 
disagree that, “women should have 
equal treatment regarding the draft.” 

In interpreting these figures, it is im- 
portant to recognize that these large 
majorities of Americans do not want 
the very things the ERA proposes, The 
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primary sponsors of the ERA, including 
Congresswoman GRIFFITHS, maintain 
that: A wife should have the legal re- 
sponsibility for family support if she is 
the better wage earner; the alimony 
laws should apply equally to men and 
women with the result that a divorced 
woman should pay if she has the money; 
the draft laws should apply equally to 
men and women with the result that 
women will serye in combat. 

So what we have with the equal rights 
amendment is a proposition that will 
destroy all legal distinctions between 
men and women and the majority of 
men do not want this and the majority 
of women do not want this. 

I hope that every Senator will have 
a chance to review Elmo Roper’s Poll 
which appeared in the September 26, 
1971, issue of Parade magazine. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SPECIAL ROPER POLL ON WoMEN’s RIGHTS 

The Women’s Liberation movement is 
making headlines, but seven out of ten 
American women feel they are not being 
discriminated against. What’s more—seven 
out of ten men agree with them. 

These are the findings of a special Roper 
Poll to determine the effects of Women’s 
Liberation on the thinking of Americans, 

Perhaps the most startling result un- 
covered by the poll is the close agreement 
of men and women on many key issues, 

The survey put various questions to a 
large equal sampling of men and women, 
with this introduction: 

“A lot has been said about the rights of 
women—in fact, there is a movement called 
‘Women’s Liberation,’ as you probably know. 
I’m going to read you several different state- 
ments and for each one I'd like to know 
whether you agree or disagree.” 

The results follow: 


MEN'S CLUBS AND LODGES SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO 
ADMIT WOMEN 


Everyone 


Disagree___ 
Don't know 


WOMEN EMPLOYEES SHOULD NOT EMPHASIZE 
THEIR FEMININITY 


Everyone Men Women 


l: 34 34 
Disagree... 61 58 
Don’t know. 7 5 8 


WIFE SHOULD BE BREADWINNER IF BETTER WAGE EARNER 
THAN HUSBAND 


Everyone 


MEN SHOULD STOP APPRAISING WOMEN ON BASIS OF 
BEAUTY AND SEX APPEAL 


Everyone 


Agree... 
Disagree. 
Don’t kno 
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IF A WOMAN CAN PLAY FOOTBALL AS WELL AS A MAN SHE 
SHOULD BE ON TEAM 


Everyone Women 


tt eee 4 33 
Disagree 5 61 
Don’t know... To 6 


A DIVORCED WOMAN SHOULD PAY ALIMONY IF SHE HAS 
MONEY AND HE HASN'T 


Everyone Men 


SHOULD HAVE FREE/LOW-COST CHILD CARE CENTERS FOR 
WORKING WOMEN 


Everyone Men Women 


68 
30 25 
9 ž 


WOMEN SHOULD GET EQUAL PAY WITH MEN FOR DOING 
THE SAME JOBS 


Everyone Women 


Disagree. 
Don't know 


PRETTY WOMEN SHOULD NOT GET BETTER JOBS/PAY THAN 
OTHERS 


Everyone 


| ee ee 
Disagree... = 
Don’t know 


MEN SHOULD NOT HOLD DOORS OR GIVE UP SEATS TO 
WOMEN 


Everyone 


Disagree... 
Don't know... 


WOMEN SHOULD HAVE EQUAL JOB OPPORTUNITY WITH MEN 


Everyone 


WOMEN SHOULD HAVE EQUAL TREATMENT REGARDING THE 
DRAFT 


Everyone 


WOMEN ARE DISCRIMINATED AGAINST AND TREATED AS 2D- 
CLASS CITIZENS 


Opinions by percentages 


Everyone 


Agree___. 
Disagree.. 
Don't know. 


CARL HAYDEN 
Mr. FANNIN. Mr, President, the Ari- 
zona Republic on January 28 published 
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three very fine tributes to former Senator 
Carl T. Hayden. One was an editiorial 
written by publisher Eugene C. Pulliam; 
another was the reminiscenses of Repub- 
lic Washington Bureau Chief Ben Cole; 
the third was an article by Ben Avery, a 
veteran reporter who is an authority not 
only on politics but on just about any- 
thing else connected with Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARCHITECT OF ToDAY’s ARIZONA 


Carl Hayden was the architect of Arizona’s 
present status as one of the most attractive 
states in the West. He was a leader in bring- 
ing Arizona out of territorial uncertainties 
and giving it almost immediate national 
recognition as the land of opportunity with 
its unsurpassed natural beauty and a fresh 
and undying faith in the future of the United 
States. 

Carl Hayden, more than any other man, 
created what America knows today as Ari- 
zona, Although a loyal Democrat, both by 
inheritance and conviction, he believed 
wholeheartedly in the two party system. He 
always insisted that splinter parties would 
destroy the republic, and he wanted none of 
them. 

He served in Congress for nearly 57 years, 
and 75 per cent of his working hours were de- 
voted to “doing something for Arizona.” Al- 
most all his service to the state was nonpar- 
tisan. He was for Arizona first, last and al- 
ways. He had the courage to say yes as well 
as to say no. He had the respect of all sena- 
tors, both Democrats and Republicans, who 
came to know him as an honest and faithful 
friend. Somehow, some way, this present gen- 
eration of Arizonans must find a way to keep 
his memory and his service forever before our 
eyes and in our hearts. 

E. C. P. 
WARM AND WHIMSICAL: A REPORTER’S 
REMINISCENCES OF A FRIEND 
(By Ben Cole of Republic's 
Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON. —Among people of Celtic 
origin it is not unusual for the passing of a 
good man to be marked not in grief but by 
recalling the warm and happy and often 
whimsical episodes of his life, 

It seems fitting to remember the late Sen, 
Carl Hayden of Arizona in that manner. 
Senator Hayden died in Mesa, Ariz., last Tues- 
day. He was 94 years old, had lived a rich, 
busy, exciting and rewarding life. He served 
in the Congress of the United States 57 
years—longer than any man in history. 

Among newsmen he had the reputation of 
being inaccessible, and he liked it that way. 
Somewhere back in the early days of his 
career he got misquoted, and from that day 
on he was disinclined to talk to reporters. 

But he decided that Ben Avery of the 
Arizona Republic and this reporter were his 
friends, and for the two of use he was al- 
ways a helpful and reliable source of news. 

The first time Carl Hayden decided to talk 
to me was in the Summer of 1950 while I 
was sweating over a hot lawnmower in my 
backyard, My wife came out of the house 
wearing a baffled expression and said, “Some- 
body on the phone says he’s Carl Hayden and 
he has a story for you.” 

It was too hot a day for practical jokes, and 
I stumped into the house with not too much 
joy in my heart. Then I discovered it really 
was Carl Hayden, breaking his silence on a 
particularly important legislative issue that 
my paper wanted to quote him on. 

Evidently my quotations passed his sharp 
inspection. From then on I had the run of 
his busy office and frequently sat in front 
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of his broad, cluttered desk wondering how 
long it would be before he burned off his 
forefinger down to the second joint by ram- 
ming it into his smoking pipe. 

He used to grow restive if the congression- 
al sessions dragged on into the late Autumn 
and he was deprived of a visit to his native 
Arizona. 

"They ought to vote the money and go 
home,” he would say abruptly, referring to 
the primary task of Congress to levy taxes 
and appropriate funds to run the govern- 
ment. He was convinced that if Congress sat 
too long, it only found mischief to do in the 
form of building more and more bureaucratic 
structures. 

For all the great power that he wielded, 
Senator Hayden somehow always thought it 
was fun to be able to call famous statesmen 
by their first names. 

One day, for my benefit, he rang up Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and when the 
Cabinet officer came on the phone he grinned 
and said, “Hello, Dean. How are ya?” Then 
he looked at me impishly as if to observe, 
“How about that? I can call Dean Acheson 
by his first name.” 

You got the feeling that down in Foggy 
Bottom the Secretary was busy impressing 
his callers by replying, “I’m fine, Carl, old 
boy. How are you?” 

For most of his years in the Senate, the 
venerable Arizonan and his frail invalid wife, 
Nan Downing Hayden, lived in the Methodist 
Building on First Street, a hop and a skip 
from the Senate Office Building and the Capi- 
tol. 

Hayden's staff was given weekends off, but 
the senator always made it a point to visit 
his office on Sunday and check through the 
mail. Letters from Arizona always caught his 
eye, and he would carefully open them and 
read them through. Then, with a stub of a 
lead pencil, Hayden would meticulously write 
out the replies and leave them for his long- 
time secretary, Mrs. Edna Judge, to type 
the next day. He also wrote his own 
speeches—he didn't make many—and gave 
the longhand texts to Edna for typing. 

One day I asked Mrs, Judge what she did 
with those precious hand-written documents 
after she finished with them, 

“I throw them in the waste basket, of 
course,” she replied. 

When she was informed that she was prob- 
ably breaking the hearts of every archivist 
in America, she started saving them. Hay- 
den’s papers are now at the Arizona State 
University where the Carl Trumbull Hayden 
Library was established after his retirement 
in 1969. He eschewed microfilm, despite the 
urging of his longtime friend and colleague, 
Senator Barry M. Goldwater. 

When Senator Hayden’s beloved wife died 
seven years before his retirement, Hayden’s 
grief was silently intense. I was in Chester- 
town, Md., that Sunday delivering my daugh- 
ter to a young people's church seminar at 
Washington College. It was late in the after- 
noon when I returned, and Senator Hayden 
had been trying all day to reach me. 

I rushed to his office and found him there 
with two members of the staff. They had 
never confronted the situation before of deal- 
ing with the news of a beloved wife’s death. 
Somewhat painfully, I sat down with Sena- 
tor Hayden while he told me the particulars 
of Nan Hayden's life for an obituary. I typed 
out a short summary and gave it to Hayden’s 
aides for telephoning to the local newspapers 
and wire services, then took care of writing 
the story for my own newspaper. 

At Nan Hayden’s funeral, the Senator sat 
in silent grief; but Senator Goldwater wept 
openly. He was devoted to both of the Hay- 
dens. By the time Hayden reached the end 
of his seventh Senate term, he was tired and 
burdened with some of the afflictions of age. 
His 1962 reelection campaign had been par- 
ticularly bitter. Militant right-wing groups 
in Arizona exploited a respiratory illness that 
kept Hayden from campaigning. The old war- 
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rior, in fact, was confined in the Naval Hos- 
pital at Bethesda, Md., and while he was able 
to sit up and talk with a few friends he was 
& long way from being able to hit the cam- 
paign trail. 

Moreover, his opponent back in Arizona 
was being helped by a telephone campaign 
almost nightly that spread the word Sena- 
tor Hayden had, in fact, died and was hid- 
den away in a Navy vault until after the 
election. The city editor of the Arizona Re- 
public could withstand the inquiries for only 
so long, then about 3 A.M. Washington time 
he would phone with a plea, “I know it isn’t 
true, but please make just one more check 
and let me know.” I would phone the hos- 
pital’s duty officer who in turn sent a Navy 
corpsman in to check on the powerful chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Then I'd send back word to Phoenix, 
“Don't worry. He’s fine—just a little weak 
from the flu.” By the time the election drew 
near, nobody in Arizona believed me any- 
more. 

Then on the rainiest Saturday of 1962, 
Hayden called a news conference at the hos- 
pital. Sitting between Vice President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson on his right and Senator 
Richard B. Russell, D-Ga., on his left, he 
testified to his ability to fill out another term. 
He was 85 years old. 

And fill out his term he did. In his latter 
days he eyen grew to like having his name 
in the paper and would emerge from his 
office to ask, “What's Ben been writin’ about 
me?” 

On one occasion—it was the only time in 
our long friendship—he let me feel the sting 
of his disapproval. It was at the time of the 
1964 civil rights bill when a vote was being 
sought under the Senate rule providing for 
cutting off debate (cloture). Hayden never 
voted for cloture in his life on grounds his 
state of Arizona would have belonged to New 
Mexico had it not been for a filibuster on 
the admissions bill. 

I reported (truthfully, by the way) that 
Hayden was caught between loyalty to his 
friend President Johnson and his distaste 
for cloture. So he sat out the vote in the 
cloakroom, ready to vote “aye” if necessary. 
It was the kind of report to bring criticism 
on a Senator. 

Next day Hayden bearded me with, “What 
the hell you think you are? Some kind of an 
oracle or something?” 

Members of Hayden’s staff loved him de- 
votedly and sought to protect his health ev- 
ery way they could, One youngster was as- 
signed to follow him through the corridors 
and make certain he didn’t fall on the marble 
floors. Hayden, who used to chase bandits as 
an unarmed Arizona sheriff, didn’t like the 
idea. One day a terrified young man turned 
a corner to face a livid Hayden, heavy black- 
thorn cane poised for action. “Don't you fol- 
low me anymore, young man,” thundered 
the irate Senator. 

Early in 1968, Hayden decided to lay down 
his power and his honors and return to the 
warm sunshine of Tempe, Ariz, Reports cir- 
culated that he might decide to call it a 
day. Barry Goldwater, who had left the Sen- 
ate to run for President, was ready to seek 
the vacant seat if Hayden retired. But ke was 
adamantly disinclined to run against his 
friend, 

Goldwater hopped on a plane and flew to 
Washington expressly to ask Hayden if he 
intended to seek reelection. “If you want to 
run, I wouldn’t think of running against 
you,” Goldwater said. Hayden assured him 
he was ready to go home. 

When he announced his plan to retire, he 
chose a reception in the great hearing cham- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee which 
had been built to his own specifications. The 
room was packed. Many those present were 
gray haired Senate technicians whose whole 
careers had been served under the Senator 
from Arizona. Senator Russell was there 
again, and President Lyndon Johnson who 
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declared with complete accuracy that Carl 
Hayden knew more about the Constitution of 
the United States than any man alive. Tears 
fell on Hayden’s cheeks. 

And so Carl Hayden left Washington to go 
back home. There will be other great men 
who will come after him. But there will never 
be another like him. 


[From the Arizona Republic, Jan. 28, 1972] 


CARL HAYDEN WAITED LONG ror His 
PROMOTION TO COLONEL 
(By Ben Avery) 

Col. Carl T. Hayden (AN Ret.) had to wait 
until 1952 to achieve one of his secret de- 
sires—to get his retired status rank boosted 
to colonel. 

In that year, his old Arizona National 
Guard fellow officer, Lt. Gen. Alexander M. 
Tuthill, accomplished the senator’s promotion 
from major to colonel, retired. 

In appreciation, Hayden wrote Gen. Tut- 
hill, who was nearing the end of his own 
service as state adjutant general: 

“I have always wanted to be a colonel, and 
your thoughtfulness has made it so.” 

But a little digging into the records of the 
Arizona National Guard reveals that Hayden 
turned down a promotion from major to lieu- 
tenant colonel when he was elected to Con- 
gress in 1911. 

“I did not think that it was right to hold 
that rank in the regiment without perform- 
ing any duty,” Hayden said in explaining his 
refusal. 

Over the long years, he never faltered from 
that code of honesty. 

But typical of Carl Hayden, and also of 
Tuthill, the senator’s honorary retired rank 
promotion was given no fanfare. And so his 
friends never did get around to calling him 
colonel. 

The Arizona National Guard and America’s 
military strength always were close to Hay- 
den’s heart. And through my own interest in 
marksmanship training and the fact that I 
served as captain of Arizona’s civilian rifle 
team at the Camp Perry National Matches for 
several years, I became privy to his thoughts 
in these and other areas. 

He was one of the first congressmen to 
volunteer for service during World War I and 
served as a major and battalion commander 
at Camp Lewis. He was a strong booster of 
the civilian marksmanship training program 
of the National Rifle Association of America 
(NRA) and made it possible for NRA clubs 
across the nation to provide pre-induction 
military training for 1.5 million young men 
during World War II. In recognition, he was 
made the first honorary lifetime member of 
the NRA—an honor accorded only three 
others. 

In Washington Hayden gained quite a re- 
putation as a western sheriff because he left 
the Maricopa County sheriff’s office to go to 
the House of Representatives in 1912. 

One day in 1964 when he and I were testi- 
fying before the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee against Sen. Thomas Dodd's gun bill, Sen. 
Strom Thurmond grilled the Arizona senator 
about his sheriff activities. 

“I never had to use a gun,” Hayden recalled 
for Thurmond, “and I never rode a horse.” 

Then, with a broad grin, he regaled the 
committee with an account of how he once 
chased down three outlaws in his Apperson 
Jackrabbit automobile and captured them 
near Chandler. 

As a representative, Hayden was devoted 
to Arizona people. 

My first recollection of him was as a 4- 
or 5-year-old hanging onto my mother’s 
skirts at a gathering in Willcox when she 
went up to the congressman from Arizona 
to thank him for the garden seeds we re- 
ceived periodically from the Department of 
Agriculture with Hayden’s name on them. 
I've always remembered that because those 
seeds stood between us and some pretty 
hungry times before World War I. 
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Little has eyer been publicly known of 
the life of Sen. Hayden in Washington in the 
days before he became a power figure, and 
before the tragic illness that made Mrs. 
Hayden an invalid. 

They were a devoted couple, but not in- 
clined to take part in Washington social life. 
They lived in a small apartment across from 
the Library of Congress where Mrs. Hayden 
kept house and did the grocery shopping 
and cooking. Usually one of the young men 
from the senator's staff would drive her to 
a grocery store, and this chore at one time 
fell to Dix Price, who is now secretary of 
the Arizona Education Association. 

“After supper Carl would almost invariably 
go across the street and spend two or three 
hours doing research in the library,” Price 
recalled. 

Price was one of a number of young men 
on Hayden’s staff, several of whom he in- 
herited when Ernest McFarland defeated 
Henry Fountain Ashurst in 1940. 

Price recalls that Sen. Hayden was a strict 
taskmaster, insisting that every letter from 
Arizona be handled the day it arrived, 

“But some of those letters were simply un- 
decipherable,” Price recalled. “We were in- 
structed never to throw them away, but to 
put them in a box on the senator’s desk. 
Once a week he would take them down to 
the Post Office Department where they had 
a deciphering clerk, and a few days later 
we would get them back with neatly typed 
copies, 

“I remember one that came in... we 
were convinced no one could ever decipher 
the scrawled note. But back it came, and it 
was from an old prospector near Yuma who 
wanted a Bureau of Mines bulletin on zinc.” 

For many years Hayden and Ashurst formed 
a powerful team for Arizona. 

Ashurst once put a friend on the spot by 
asking: “If you were going back to Wash- 
ington and wanted to get some business 
taken care of, who would you see, me or 
Carl?” 

The friend started to stammer. 

“That’s all right, I'll answer for you,” he 
said. “You should go see Carl. But if you 
want to see the President, come to see me. 
Carl’s a workhorse, and I’m a race horse. 
Arizona is fortunate to have this kind of 
team.” 

At the time, Ashurst was chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was president. The two were 
very close until Ashurst opposed Roosevelt’s 
court-packing plan. 

On one of my last visits with Sen. Hayden 
in Washington, I was accompanied by my 
wife and youngest daughter, Mary. We had 
just left Camp Perry, where Mary had been 
beaten for the women’s national service rifle 
championship by WAC Sgt. Barbara Hile. So 
Sen. Hayden consoled her by taking her on 
a personally conducted tour of the Capital 
while my wife and I attended to other busi- 
ness. He told us to join him in the senator’s 
dining room for lunch. 

After the meal, he made a futile search 
for his billfold, then confessed he had left 
it home. But he would not let me pay 
for the lunch. Instead he called over an 
ancient black waiter and asked him to charge 
the meal. Then the senator introduced us. 
These two had come to Washington as young 
men the same year, and had been close 
friends throughout the years. 

One more story: During the depression a 
young black man from Arizona entered Sen. 
Hayden's office. He had holes in his shoes 
and clearly showed the economic impact of 
the depression. He asked to see the senator 
and was ushered into the office. 

A short while later, Sen, Hayden brought 
him out and directed his staff to find a job 
where the man could work and go to school. 
In due time a job was found as night ele- 
vator operator in a building that was used 
very little at night so he could study med- 
icine. 
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Dr. David M. Solomon of Phoenix remem- 
bered that episode yesterday and com- 
mented: 

“All he asked was that I come back to 
Arizona to practice medicine and help my 
people.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LI- 
BRARIAN OPPOSES EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Novem- 
ber, 1971, issue of the Library Journal 
contains a letter written by a librarian 
at the University of California Library, 
Laurel Burley, on some of the drastic con- 
sequences which will result from passage 
of the equal rights for women amend- 
ment, or unisex amendment, as Professor 
Kurland of the Chicago Law School has 
called it. 

Although I do not subscribe to all her 
propositions, I do believe that her state- 
ment should make some very interesting 
reading for the middle and upper class 
women who are the most vocal supporters 
of the equal rights amendment and who 
have such small awareness of the bene- 
fits of protective labor legislation for 
women who are performing primarily 
physical tasks in their jobs. 

She states that— 

The major danger in the proposed ERA 
lies in the fact that it would in one fell swoop 
invalidate all protective legislation enacted 
by the States to protect working women from 
exploitative employers . . . Protective legis- 


lation not only sets maximum hours and 
minimum wage standards, but also mandates 
such provisions as rest areas, tollet facilities 
and elevators, adequate lighting and ventila- 
tion, rest and meal breaks (including the 
right to eat one’s meal away from the im- 


mediate work area), adequate drinking water 
(important for women and children who are 
farmworkers), and protective garments and 
uniforms, 


Maybe the upperclass women that are 
pushing so hard for the equal rights 
amendment say, “Fine, do away with all 
protective legislation,” but I hope their 
dilettantish concern for lesser well-off 
women will not be lost on Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, for an interesting state- 
ment on one woman's view of the effects 
of the equal rights amendment on labor- 
ing women, I recommend Laurel Burley’s 
letter. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PROTECTIVE LAWS 
(By Laurel Burley) 

As a professional librarian, working woman, 
and union member, I disagree strongly with 
the statements concerning the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) and protective legisla- 
tion in the article “The Legal Status of 
Women” by Kay Cassell (p. 2600-03). The 
amendment as it stands is destructive to all 
working people, would in no way guarantee 
equal pay for equal work, and would not 
extend rights to women beyond those in the 
5th and 14th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. The major danger in the proposed ERA 
lies in the fact that it would in one fell 
swoop invalidate all protective legislation 
enacted by the states to protect working 
women from exploitative employers, protec- 
tive legislation which has been granted de 
facto to working men in some cases. 

Protective legislation not only sets maxi- 
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mum hours and minimum wage standards, 
but also mandates such provisions as rest 
areas, toilet facilities and elevators, adequate 
lighting and ventilation, rest and meal breaks 
(including the right to eat one’s meai away 
from the immediate work area), adequate 
drinking water (important for women and 
children who are farmworkers), and protec- 
tive garments and uniforms, The only other 
protection women have in these areas is 
through union contracts (only 15 percent of 
working women are unionized), or through 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which only 
covers about half the women connected in 
some way with interstate commerce. Protec- 
tive legislation, in the few states where it 
remains, has sometimes been extended to 
men, the discriminatory aspects of not giving, 
for example, lunch breaks or toilet facilities 
to men in the same plant being obvious, 

Some idea of what might be expected 
were the ERA to pass can already be seen 
in the use being made of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act. In late 1969 Fibreboard Corpora- 
tion in Antioch, California began to force 
women to work 16 hours a day and to lift 
backbreaking weights. Pacific Telephone in 
1970 began ignoring state protective legisla- 
tion relating to minimun: hours. In fall 1970 
Oregon took away the right of women to have 
two ten-minute rest breaks in an eight-hour 
day; and another large California corpora- 
tion, Crown Zellerbach, began denying meal 
breaks to both men and women working in 
the Antioch plant. In summer 1971 a U.S. 
Court of Appeals struck out the sections of 
the California Labor Code regulating maxi- 
mum weight lifting and the eight-hour day, 
48-hour week for women. All these actions 
were justified on the basis that Title VII and 
EEOC guidelines superseded state protective 
legislation. Such instances are mounting at 
an incredible rate. On the basis of Title VII, 
17 states have either totally or substantially 
annulled or repealed protective legislation 
covering women. The ERA as it stands will 
add the finishing touch. 

No one should be so naive as to assume 
that if the ERA passes and protective legisla- 
tion is wiped out, working women not pro- 
tected by union contract are somehow going 
to be granted decent working conditions, a 
living wage, and a minimum work week by 
benevolent employers, The National Right 
to work Committee has already stepped up 
its activity in several states. The ERA as it 
stands will put the lot of every working per- 
son, man, woman, and child back in the 19th 
Century. We have fought too hard and too 
long for what little legislation we have 
which betters our working conditions. The 
ERA should be amended to extend protective 
legislation to both men and women. Laws 
dealing with equal pay for equal work and 
equal employment opportunity should be 
strengthened and enforced. Women should 
continue to fight for full equality under the 
law, not forgetting that the struggle is to 
better our lot, not to worsen it. 


NUTRITION FOR THE ELDERLY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, to those 
of us who have taken an interest in nu- 
trition services for the elderly—particu- 
larly for the elderly poor—the passage 
yesterday of the Kennedy-Pepper nutri- 
tion-for-the-elderly bill in the House of 
Representatives comes as welcome news 
indeed. This action virtually assures 
that a highly successful, on-going dem- 
onstration program which provides hot, 
nutritious meals for the elderly will be ex- 
panded and established on a more per- 
manent basis. 

The origin of this program goes back 
to 1968, when the Administration on Ag- 
ing undertook a research and demon- 
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stration project whereby nutritious 
meals and nutrition education were of- 
fered to the elderly in communal dining 
facilities—such as schools, churches, and 
other public and nonprofit settings. The 
program operated on the premise that 
many elderly people suffer from inade- 
quate nutrition, and that if their health 
could be improved by means of better 
nutritional service, so, too, could their 
emotional and spiritual outlook on life. 

The program proved highly successful. 
One elderly participant described it in 
these terms: 

It is hard for us as Seniors to put into 
words just how we feel about our Senior Citi- 
zens program, It has enriched our lives to 
the extent that we now have a real zest for 
living. The meals program has been a tre- 
mendous tool to get us together around & 
table twice a week. Besides the good we get 
from the nutritious meals, we also have a 
grand time socially. 


Thirty American cities, including Chi- 
cago, were originally selected for partici- 
pation in the demonstration program. 
As of last June, the program was still op- 
erating in 22 of the original sites. Yet 
despite the program’s great success, it 
faced almost certain termination last 
June, as no provision had been made for 
funding it beyond that time. 

To keep the program alive until such 
time as Congress could pass more perma- 
nent authorizing legislation. I offered an 
amendment within the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to extend the pro- 
gram for one year. My amendment 
passed the Senate, but subsequently 
failed to meet House approval when the 
appropriations bill went to conference. 
Fortunately, however, the administra- 
tion agreed to save the program by re- 
funding existing funds through Execu- 
tive order. 

On the second day of the White House 
Conference, the Senate version, S. 1163, 
passed the Senate by a unanimous vote 
of 88 to 0. 

On February 3, in hearings before the 
Senate Special Committee on Aging, Dr. 
Arthur Flemming announced that the 
Administration is prepared to implement 
this legislation quickly upon House pas- 
sage. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, 
that I take note of the House action of 
yesterday in passing this vitally impor- 
tant legislation. 

Our next concern should be to assure 
the adequate funding of this program 
through the appropriations process. As 
a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and cosponsor of S. 1163, I 
intend to continue following its devel- 
opment and to make every effort to see 
that it is funded. 

The passage of this legislation marks 
the logical culmination of the current 
demonstration project which has proved 
so successful. It is, in a sense, a known 
quantity, and I believe it offers us a 
partial alternative to expensive, institu- 
tionalized care for many senior citizens. 

I am sure that many elderly people 
share my feelings of appreciation for 
Senator KENNEDY and Congressman PEP- 
per for introducing this legislation, as 
well as for the administrations promise 
to implement the program quickly. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that an article on the nutrition 
program for the elderly, published in 
this morning’s New York Times, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOUSE APPROVES MEALS FoR AGED 
(By Majorie Hunter) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—The House approved 
today a $250-million program to provide 
daily hot meals for the nation’s elderly. The 
vote was 350 to 23. 

Almost identical legislation passed the 
Senate unanimously several months ago. 
The Senate is expected to accept minor 
House amendments, thus sending the bill to 
the White House, 

The program is geared primarily toward 
the poor, but meals and other nutrition 
services would be available to the more afu- 
ent elderly on an ability-to-pay basis. 

Under the two-year program, the Federal 
Government would finance up to 90 per cent 
of the cost of state-sponsored feeding proj- 
ects for persons 60 years old and older. 

New York’s estimated allocations would be 
$9.3-million in the fiscal year starting July 
1 and $13.9-million the following year. 

The projects would be operated for the 
states by public or private institutions, orga- 
nizations, agencies or political subdivisions. 

Community feeding services, offering at 
least one nutritious hot meal daily, would 
be set up in schools, churches, senior citizen 
centers or other centrally located facilities. 
Funds could be used to transport the elderly 
to the facilities and to provide home-deliv- 
ered meals to shut-ins. 

Nutrition experts have said that many of 
the more than 20 million elderly in the na- 
tion suffer from malnutrition. 

TEA AND TOAST 

Some have insufficient income. Others are 
too feeble to shop for food and prepare their 
own meals. Still others, suffering from lone- 
liness and isolation, have no incentive to pre- 
pare nutritious meals and have been referred 
to as “the tea and toast” generation. 

Each feeding project would be required to 
provide at least one hot meal a day, five or 
more days a week. The meals would be re- 
quired to contain at least a third of the 
daily recommended dietary allowances estab- 
lished by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council. 

Some such projects are already being con- 
ducted by church groups and other organiza- 
tions, but a recent survey showed that only 
about 12,000 shut-ins throughout the nation 
were now being served by such programs. 

The bill now passed by both houses was 
recently endorsed by President Nixon. The 
special feeding program was proposed by the 
White House Conference on Food, Nutrition 
and Health in 1969 and more recently by 
President Nixon’s Task Force on Aging. 

The bill was sponsored in the House by 
Claude Pepper of Florida and John Brademas 
of Indiana, both Democrats, and in the Sen- 
ate by Edward M. Kennedy, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, and Charles H. Percy, Re- 
publican of Illinois. 


WHY SPACE SHUTTLE, AND AT 
WHAT PRIORITY? 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
America’s space program has been one 
of this Nation’s most important tech- 
nological and scientific achievements. 
And the Apollo trips will go down as one 
of the greatest scientific accomplish- 
ments in man’s history. 

I believe Apollo was not an end, but a 
beginning of space exploration and space 
technology. 
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Now we are ready for the next step— 
the development of the space shuttle. 

I welcome President Nixon’s announced 
support of development of the space 
shuttle. In the Senate, I will do every- 
thing possible to make sure that this 
program goes forward. 

For I am convinced that it is impor- 
tant not only to America; I believe it is 
vital to the future of the world. 

In California, I was joined by Gov- 
ernor Reagan in helping to form a Cali- 
fornia Space Shuttle Task Force which 
has been arguing the case both for the 
creation of the shuttle program and 
establishment of the space shuttle base in 
California. 

The task force has just published a 
new pamphlet entitled “Why Space Shut- 
tle, and at What Priority?” which ex- 
plains in lay terms the need for the 
shuttle. 

This is an excellent publication. I 
recommend it to my fellow Senators and 
others interested in the future of the 
space program. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of “Why Space Shuttle, 
and at What Priority?” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHY SPACE SHUTTLE, AND AT WHAT PRIORITY? 


(By James A. Cook, Executive Director, Cali- 
fornia Space Shuttle Task Force) 


These are legitimate questions. In the 
midst of the urgency to proceed with the 
Shuttle, the need and the priority may not 
have been fully conveyed. 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Shuttle program is of national neces- 
sity and international influence. The need 
encompasses more than California’s qualifi- 
cations for sharing in the manufacture, in- 
terest in obtaining the testing program, 
and the extensive technical justifications for 
utilizing California’s launch and landing fa- 
cilities as the Shuttel’s base-site. 


RESOLVING EARTH NEEDS 


Earth-located needs of our country and 
others will command the services of the 
Shuttle initially and for decades to come. 
Tasks include: assessing pollution of air and 
water, warning of crop disease, charting land 
use, evaluating the status of mineral re- 
serves, foretelling of capricious weather, sort- 
ing out the crowded communications air- 
Waves and ... just as we are also observed 
from space ... improving the reliability of 
our prudent observations of the interna- 
tional scene. 

A major emphasis of the entire space 
program is increased attention toward re- 
solving needs of earth. It is this orientation 
toward the earth that underscores the 
legitimacy of California as a launch site. 
From here launches rise into orbit without 
passing over another nation or crowded 
metropolitan center during ascent. Such 
launches go on to circle the earth from pole 
to pole in low or medium orbit while the 
earth rotates below from West to East. 
Thereby, all portions of this planet are 
viewed perpendicularly synchronized with 
the illumination of the sun, a conveniently 
desirable feature of launches from Cali- 
fornia, 

By contrast, launches on several south- 
ward angles from Cape Kennedy are gen- 
erall unfeasible because of overflight during 
launch of heavily populated southern Flor- 
ida and the preference to avoid ascending 
overfilght of Cuba. Historically, the Florida 
launch site was invaluable during the early 
years while we were still developing thrust 
capability and needed the eastward rota- 
tional spit of the earth to assist in lofting 
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payloads into orbit and for safe ocean dump 
while we developed reliability. Flights into 
equatorial orbits or on toward the moon 
have been among the major contributions 
of that site. 

SHUTTLE PRIORITIES 


Priorities exist now. But other priorities 
are also arising within the short span of 
the Shuttle's developmental years that urge 
commencement now. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


America is in the process of converting 
space capabilities from scientific exploration 
into practical application. The advantages 
and potential have been demonstrated. As 
the next logical step, the Shuttle is conceived 
to do these tasks less expensively, more rou- 
tinely, and with the capability to satisfy a 
wide range of flight missions using a single 
space transport vehicle rather than the sey- 
eral sizes of missiles now required. The 
Shuttle will replace all but the smallest and 
the largest. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE 1980'S 


The diversity, shapes and capabilities of 
space payloads of the late 1970's and 80’s re- 
quire Shuttle capabilities. For instance, the 
Shuttle could be the truck that transports to 
space a tug capable of moving from orbiting 
satellite to orbiting satellite. 

NECESSITY OF MAN 

Man in space provides the judgment, re- 
sponse, discernment, and ability to rectify 
problems that are otherwise costly, if not im- 
possible, to solve in unmanned spacecraft as 
well as the difficulty of their retrieval can 
be reduced as the Shuttle is perfected to carry 
men safely to and from space. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Foreign competition requires staying 
abreast of space transport trends which now 
include the Shuttle. If we are to earn a com- 
manding respect in the modern world where- 
in space-ability is now equated with national 
capabilities we must assume the responsi- 
bility of proceeding with the Shuttle. 


STRATEGIC NEED 


Strategic need demands a capability to re- 
spond by Shuttle, to counter or to deter for- 
eign space activity. As we place satellites in 
orbit, we will also prefer to intercept our own 
space packages for purposes of observation, 
repair and return to our base site on earth, 
The maneuverability of the Shuttle will pro- 
vide that skill rather than abdicating that 
ability to another space power. 


FOREIGN TRADE ADVANTAGE 


Foreign trade and balance of payments 
competition has demonstrated that our mar- 
gin of overseas sales advantage lies in aero- 
space products and related fallout. Without 
diminishing our standard of living or reduc- 
ing our workers’ wage level to undercut for- 
eign competition, our most remunerative con- 
tribution to world trade could exist in 
Shuttle-related products, jet aircraft, exotic 
metals, electronic miniaturization, computer 
advancement and software, high technology 
development, etc. 


ECONOMIC STIMULUS 


While earth-oriented needs can be observed 
and evaluated by the distant view from space 
that “sees” conditions in relationship to the 
surroundings the economic solutions to those 
needs can be assisted and made financially 
attainable through a healthy, viable, tax- 
paying, trickle-down and “multiplier” effect 
inducing Shuttle industry and its employees. 

CONVERTING RIDDLES TO PRODUCTS 

Governmental endorsement of a program 
as advanced as the Shuttle provides the im- 
petus to solve technical and scientific riddles. 
Solutions to those riddles often provide the 
follow-on revelations that can be converted 
into commercially feasible products. Tradi- 
tionally the aerospace industry has made 
most of its commercial advances on the basis 
of programs initiated by the Government. 
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The Shuttle is destined to inspire solution 
to specific problems that could readily con- 
vert to commercial application. Among them: 
heat resisting metals and fibres for the Shut- 
tle’s thermal protection system, conversion 
of missile structures into aircraft capabili- 
ties, novel load-bearing landing gear, con- 
tinued miniaturization, and long-life reusa- 
bility for one.of this century’s most appro- 
priate developments . the environmen- 
tally desirable liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxygen engine wherein the only residue 
is a slight bit of water vapor and hydrogen. 

The desirability of the liquid hydrogen 
engine underscores another California justi- 
fication as a launch and landing site. Cali- 
fornia is unique in having the largest produc- 
tion capability currently in existence for the 
creation of liquid hydrogen from natural 
gas. By contrast large amounts of liquid hy- 
drogen or natural gas would have to be made 
laboriously available from distant suppliers 
if the Shuttle’s schedule of regular, frequent 
flights were to be maintained at a Florida 
location. 

A NEW INDUSTRY 


Modern America’s economic survival 
hinges, in part, on the continued develop- 
ment of promising new industries. The Shut- 
tle may hold the promise of another entirely 
new industry, without displacing an alternate 
one, During the past two and a half decades 
America has demonstrated a unique capa- 
bility at development of such “new” indus- 
tries as television, computerization and soft- 
ware, peaceful applications of atomic energy, 
and initial outer space endeavors. Besides 
lofting weights from earth to space, it is 
conceivable that the Shuttle may eventually 
return to earth some materials which are 
now being depleted here, such as the return 
of rare and vanishing gases. 


RETAINING TALENT TEAMS 
The retention and inspiration of America's 


technical talent teams can be nurtured 
through Shuttle development. Among this 
Nation’s most fortuitous resources are our 
imaginative, creative, problem-solving scien- 
tific and technical teams. The Shuttle will 
challenge the outer limits of their capabili- 
ties; a more gratifying employment of those 
talents than diversion into less demanding 
tasks that utilize only a portion of their skills. 


REEMPLOYMENT 


Remployment of some of California’s most 
talented technicians could occur if the Shut- 
tle proceeds. During the six year period of 
development about one-half of the estimated 
50,000 workers engaged in constructing the 
vehicles could be Californians; initially, en- 
gine manufacture will engage about 3,000 
employees. 

Location of the launch and land base-site 
in California could have a long term, fol- 
low-on, economic levelling stability for ap- 
proximately 19,000 Shuttieport employees as 
well as hundreds of nearby payload servicing 
technicians, The base is anticipated to be the 
Western world’s primary Shuttleport for 
many decades and could exert an economic 
gravitational pull toward the region in ex- 
cess of that exerted by Cape Kennedy in re- 
cent years. The increasingly large components 
of the now-concluding Saturn/Apollo era 
gradually draw much intermediate and final 
assembly away from California to Gulf Coast 
ports where barges could move the large seg- 
ments to the Cape. The enormity of the lo- 
gistics problems involving the Shuttle could 
urge an efficient location of much final man- 
ufacturing in conyenient relationship with 
the launch base site. 

Despite the magnitude of the Shuttle pro- 
gram it still represents only about one-fourth 
to one-third the scope of the Saturn/Apollo 
program in either dollars or workers. In that 
respect, Shuttle development will not absorb 
all of the Nation’s out-of-work aerospace 
workers, nor even all of California's. How- 
ever, the Shuttle will maintain a strong 
nucleus of employed aerospace talent. 
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APPLES AND ORANGES OF COMPARISON 


The forthcoming Shuttle era can be unique 
in its contribution. Cancellation of the pro- 
gram would not necessarily result in solution 
of the earth's ills. The modest development 
level for the Shuttle, in dollars budgeted, 
would not alternatively nor necessarily buy 
relief from other social problems. The apples 
and oranges of our varied alternatives and 
priorities don’t readily compare. The Nation’s 
diet is mixed. But, the apple of space can be 
utilized to make the orange of life on earth 
more gratifying. 


A CURRENT EXAMPLE FORETELLS THE SHUTTLE 


Our capabilities from space as well as the 
legitimacy of a California launch site are em- 
phatically demonstrated by a series of orbit- 
ing space shots lofted from California in 
Spring 1972. This series of shots placing Earth 
Resources Technology Satellites in orbit sym- 
bolize the kind of activity which can be ac- 
complished less expensively and more exten- 
sively in the forthcoming Space Shuttle era. 

ERTS-A “senses” each corner of the world 
every 18 days for a year, recording the land 
use of the United States in 550 “pictures”. A 
U-2 aircraft, sensing remotely, would need 
to take a million pictures to do an equivalent 
task. 

Among the hundreds of experiments con- 
ducted, Californians will be particularly in- 
terested in those that: 

Determine whether to expect shortfalls or 
bumper crops of grain in the northern and 
southern hemisphere; 

A monitoring to determine how much mer- 
cury is being dumped into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and where it is coming from; 

Detection of forest insect infestation in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains of Yosemite; 

Study of measures to control pink boll- 
worm infestation of cotton in the Imperial 
Valley; 

Remote monitoring of haze over Los An- 
geles; 

Determination of the aerosol content in the 
atmosphere of southern California; 

The movement of sediment plumes in San 
Francisco Bay; 

The grazing of wild and domestic animals 
on the public lands of the Far West; 

The color of the ocean for the improve- 
ment of commercial fishing off the coast of 
Oregon; 

The extent of snow cover for river and 
flood forecasting in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains; and 

Thermal surveillance of active volcanoes in 
the Cascade Range. 

TOOL TO IMPROVE LIFE ON EARTH 

This, then, foretells the usefulness of the 
shuttle. Our aerospace skill has risen to an- 
other new plateau. Awareness of the poten- 
tial and our command of the technology 
can now combine to give us increased knowl- 
edge that provides a guide for improving life 
on earth. 


THE CRUSH OF HABEAS CORPUS 
PETITIONS 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, discus- 
sions concerning the continuing woes of 
our criminal justice system seem to be 
appearing on a regular basis in national 
magazines and newspapers as well as law 
reviews and other legal publications. 

One of the most serious problems ef- 
fecting this system today is the crush of 
habeas corpus petitions, and its resultant 
burden on our already overloaded couris. 

Judicature magazine is one of the bet- 
ter legal journals in the country and is 
the official publication of the American 
Judicature Society, an organization 
deeply interested in the effective admin- 
istration of justice. Its December 1971, 
issue contains an excellent article by At- 
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torney General John Mitchell concerning 
the problems of administering habeas 
corpus. As the article points out the seri- 
ous need for reform in this area, I recom- 
mend it to Senators, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

In light of the need for habeas corpus 
reform, I intend to introduce proposed 
legislation in the near future which 
would expedite its procedural aspects and 
relieve this tremendous burden on our 
courts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RESTORING THE FINALITY OF JUSTICE 
(By John N. Mitchell) 


The story is told that many years ago a 
bishop and a judge were arguing with one 
another as to who was the more powerful. 
The bishop said to the judge, “All you can 
say to a man is “You be hanged,’ whereas I 
can say to him ‘You be damned.’” 

To this the judge responded, “Yes, but 
when I say “You be hanged,’ you are hanged.” 

Certainly this tale proclaims its own an- 
tiquity. Fortunately the day is long past 
when a single sentencing judge had unre- 
viewable discretion in determining the fate 
of a convicted criminal. 

But today, both in the federal and state 
criminal court systems, we have gone to the 
other extreme. In federal courts alone, peti- 
tions for appeal in criminal cases more than 
quadrupled during the 1960’s. It is not un- 
usual for cases to drag through the courts 
for years. Frank Hogan of New York, the 
dean of American district attorneys, has 
said, “there is virtually no such thing as 
finality in a judgment of conviction.” 

This is a serious misdirection of justice. 
The process of rehabilitating offenders is 
seriously impeded when they never reach 
the point of recognizing their own guilt. Jus- 
tice must be fair, impartial, and protective 
of human rights, but it should also have an- 
other attribute—finality. 

As you know, President Nixon has been 
very concerned about the effectiveness of 
the American judicial system. Last March, 
at the National Conference on the Judiciary 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, he delivered a 
major address calling for court reform. The 
United States Department of Justice is dedi- 
cated to this cause, and is doing what it 
can within its jurisdiction. It drafted and 
promoted the passage of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court Reform and Criminal Procedure 
Act of 1970, which is an important example 
of reform. The Department’s Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration is providing 
funds to states and localities for improve- 
ment of their court systems. One of the 
most important of such projects was pro- 
posed to LEAA by the 23rd Judicial Circuit. 
It suggested that it study the causes of court 
solutions. This project has been approved, 
and LEAA is granting nearly $57,000 for this 
purpose. The 28rd Circuit is contributing 
the time of the four circuit judges and court- 
room staff, of County Bar Associations per- 
sonnel, and other operating expenses. It is 
hoped that the proposals from this project 
will be a model for other circuits. 

As you can see, court reform is in the air, 
and there are a number of people who are 
already involved in the process. In this re- 
spect, I would like to concentrate on one 
factor which in recent years has done more 
than any other to compound the problem of 
finality. 

Today, final judgments of convictions are 
subject not merely to direct attack on ap- 
peal, but to collateral attack through post- 
conviction remedies seemingly derived from 
the writ of habeas corpus. This means that 
when a criminal defendant has been con- 
victed and sentenced in the state courts, 
and has exhausted his right of direct appeal 
to higher courts, he may nonetheless reliti- 
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gate the case all over again in federal courts 
on claims of constitutional violations, using 
the theory of habeas corpus. 

The writ of habeas corpus became of im- 
portance in England during the fight against 
the prerogative of the King to commit per- 
sons without disclosing the cause of the ar- 
rest. Without the cause of the arrest made 
known, the prisoner could neither be bailed 
nor tried. The writ of habeas corpus was used 
by the courts to force the jailer to bring the 
person arrested before the court so that the 
court could determine the legality of the 
detention. It was only a pre-trial device to 
force the disclosure of the cause of deten- 
tion. It could never be used after conviction. 


HABEAS CORPUS MISUSED 


In the United States the present form of 
the writ bears little resemblance to its early 
counterpart. The federal writ was made avail- 
able as a post-trial remedy for federal prise- 
oners as early as 1789, and for state prisoners 
in 1867. Since then its use in this manner 
has been greatly expanded by court decisions, 
especially since 1953. Today in the post-con- 
viction proceedings derived from habeas cor- 
pus, a single federal district judge is called 
upon to redetermine questions of federal 
constitutional law which may well have 
already been passed upon by the trial courts 
and the highest court of the state. Some- 
times these involve new interpretations 
which change the legal concept on which 
the trial had been based years earlier. If he 
determines that a federal constitutional vio- 
lation has occurred and that it prejudiced 
the defendant's trial, he will order the con- 
viction overturned. His decision is appealable 
by the losing party to the appropriate fed- 
eral court of appeals, and thereafter review 
may be sought in the Supreme Court. 

Under existing law there is no limit to the 
habeas corpus-type petitions that can be filed 
by a prisoner, As the Supreme Court has con- 
strued the habeas corpus statute passed by 
Congress in 1867, a prisoner may raise a new 
claim at any time regardless of the number 
of petitions he may have filed earlier. The 
only limitation—and one very difficult to en- 
force—is that he must not have consciously 
and deliberately withheld the claim from his 
earlier petitions. Thus there are instances 
substantiated by federal court records in 
which prisoners have filed as many as forty 
or fifty petitions, and there is one case with 
57 petitions. 

It is entirely permissible under existing 
law for a prisoner to file a federal petition 
claiming that a confession given by him was 
coerced. Much later he may file another con- 
tending that evidence seized in his home was 
the product of an unreasonable search and 
seizure. Still later he may challenge the com- 
position of his jury, or claim that adverse 
publicity prior to the trial prejudiced the 
result. 

The federal court must consider the merits 
of each of these claims, notwithstanding full 
prior adjudication of these same issues. In 
short, prisoners are almost entirely free un- 
der present law to have their convictions reli- 
gated again and again on the basis of alleged 
constitutional infirmities, many of which are 
new interpretations suggested by an imagina- 
tive defense attorney. 


COURT SYSTEM EXPLOITED 


This is an exploitation of the court system. 
Today’s notions of habeas corpus are not only 
inconsistent with the writ’s historic tradi- 
tion, but serve more often than not to frus- 
trate justice rather than to promote it. This 
is not to imply that we should deny the right 
of the prisoner to challenge the constitu- 
tionzlity of the proceedings that led to his 
conviction; however, the use of collateral 
attack, which was intended only as an ex- 
traordinary remedy, must be brought under 
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manageable control in order to restore some 
balance to the judicial process. 

The abuse of habeas corpus not only dis- 
torts the function of the courts, but gives 
an undue legal advantage to the offender who 
can afford to retain an attorney on a con- 
tinuing basis to think up new modes of at- 
tack. The indigent prisoner must, without 
legal: training think up his own grounds 
for attack, and the court determines whether 
the merit of his petition warrants assigning 
him a paid lawyer. In my opinion this repre- 
sents an unequal application of justice. 

There is another serious reason for such 
reform. The lack of finality has an effect on 
the rehabilitation of convicted persons. 
Writing in the Harvard Law Review, Pro- 
fessor Paul M. Bator of Harvard Law School 
has argued persuasively for more finality, 
and has pointed out its impact on the re- 
habilitation process. He observed that the 
first step in rehabilitating offenders is a 
“realization by the convict that he is justly 
subject to sanction, that he stands in need 
of rehabilitation. . .” 

Lack of finality may well have similar 
negative effects on the respect for law gen- 
erally. Do we not demonstrate a certain lack 
of confidence in our legal processes if we 
must keep avenues open for endless redeter- 
mination of questions long ago passed upon 
by competent judicial tribunals? As Judge 
Henry Friendly, Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, recently ob- 
served, “It is difficult to urge public respect 
for the judgments of criminal courts in one 
breath and to countenance free reopening 
of them in the next.” In the same vein, Mr. 
Justice John M. Harlan, concurring in a 
recent Supreme Court opinion, observed: 

No one, not criminal defendants, not the 
judicial system, not society as a whole, is 
benefited by a judgment providing that a 
man shall tentatively go to jail today, but 
tomorrow and every day thereafter his con- 
tinued incarceration shall be subject to fresh 
litigation on issues already resolved. 

If some substantial percentage of the pe- 
titions filed were determined to be meri- 
torious, perhaps there might be a basis for 
concluding that the expanded writ is neces- 
sary and that, on balance, it should be re- 
tained as it is. However, the statistics indi- 
cate that less than one percent of the 
petitions filed in the federal courts are found 
to be meritorious, For every sound petition, 
there are scores of patently frivolous ones. 
As Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson noted 
nearly twenty years ago, “It must prejudice 
the occasional meritorious application to be 
buried in a flood of worthless ones.” 


MANPOWER BURDEN INTOLERABLE 


The manpower burden which the abuse of 
habeas corpus imposes on the courts, defense 
attorneys, and both local and federal prose- 
cutors is intolerable. It even contributes to 
the significant delays that exist in certain 
jurisdictions between arrest and trial. The 
number of petitions filed by state prisoners 
in the federal courts each year is staggering, 
and the increases in that number over the 
past two decades are equally staggering. 

Twenty years ago, for example, the number 
of petitions filed annually was less than 500. 
By 1960 the number had risen to 900, and 
since then the filings have multiplied more 
than eightfold to more than 7,500 in 1969. 

The petitions could be disposed of in only 
one of two ways—either by consuming a sub- 
stantial amount of time of lawyers and 
judges, or by being relegated to a sort of 
second-class type of federal action, to which 
all parties concerned would give short shrift. 
Neither of these methods of disposition is a 
sound basis for administering criminal jus- 
tice, in my view. Justice is not served when 
the litigation of frequently frivolous habeas 
corpus petitions diverts the energy and re- 
sources of the legal community from crim- 
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inal cases, thus further undermining the 
constitutional guarantee of speedy trial. 

Now, if this is a fair statement of the 
finality problem, what can be done about it? 
Three alternatives can be considered. 

In his address on the subject of federal 
habeas corpus, Judge Friendly has pro- 
posed that certain constitutional claims be 
open to review only if the petitioner makes 
what the judge terms a “colorable showing 
of innocence,” Since the prisoner has al- 
ready had a chance to challenge constitu- 
tionality at his trial and on direct appeal, 
there may be something to be said for limit- 
ing habeas corpus to claims which may 
demonstrate the petitioner’s innocence. 


MODIFICATION SUGGESTED 


Another alternative would be to limit the 
habeas corpus claims to those concerning the 
reliability of the fact-finding process. For ex- 
ample, where the constitutional claim does 
not affect the reliability of the evidence ad- 
duced—as in the case of unlawful searches 
and seizures, or the failure to warn of the 
right to counsel—such a claim could be 
made on direct appeal, but not on the use of 
the so-called federal habeas corpus appeal. 
This is the same principle applied by the 
Supreme Court in determining whether cer- 
tain of its constitutional decisions will or 
will not be retroactive. 

Still another response could be to es- 
tablish a federal forum, other than the Su- 
preme Court, to provide direct review of 
state and federal convictions. This review 
could be a substitute for the present-day 
application of federal habeas corpus. It could 
provide more opportunity for review than 
the Supreme Court now has time for, and 
there could still be the possibility of appeal 
from its rulings to the highest court. This 
could tighten up the review process and 
hasten finality. 

You will note that none of these pro- 
posals contemplates revoking the federal 
habeas corpus statute, but only providing 
some modification. In identifying these vari- 
ous alternatives, I do not mean that we 
should adopt them all simultaneously or 
that we should choose only one. A combina- 
tion of two or more, in varying degrees, 
might be desirable. Each has its own merits 
and its problems. 

They have been catalogued, not to en- 
dorse any or all, but to further expand the 
dialogue that must occur within the legal 
profession if the element of finality is to be 
restored to the justice process, The Depart- 
ment of Justice is examining these various 
alternatives so as to make recommendations; 
other interested organizations are urged to 
do the same. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States, too, should play an instru- 
mental role in developing any remedy. Views 
should also come from the Conference of 
State Chief Justices, the National Associa- 
tion of State Attorneys General, and appro- 
priate representatives of the criminal de- 
fense bar. Since the present-day use of 
habeas corpus as a post-trial remedy stems 
from a federal statute, it is hoped that Con- 
gress will join in this review, looking toward 
meaningful amendment of the law. 

Above all, some consensus must be reached 
without too much delay. As matters now 
stand, the unrestricted application of habeas 
corpus is robbing the judicial process of 
whatever finality it had a few years ago. 
Partly because of this abuse, our courts are 
fast moving toward a state of, to borrow 
Milton’s words, “Confusion worse con- 
founded.” There is no doubt in my mind that 
collateral attack using the writ of habeas 
corpus must be brought within reasonable 
bounds, If so, we can restore to American 
justice thas moment of truth in which the 
guilty may begin rehabilitation, and the in- 
nocent may go free. 
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IMPLICATIONS 
OF ELECTRIC 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
OF GENERATION 
POWER 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the environ- 
mental implications of the generation of 
electric power is a subject with which 
we are becoming increasingly familiar. 
Fossil, fission, fusion, geothermal, solar— 
each energy conversion technology has 
environmental costs associated with it. 
This state of affairs suggests three pos- 
sible responses: 

First. Minimize the environmental im- 
pact of existing technologies as much as 
practicable; 

Second. Develop alternate technologies 
which would have fewer associated en- 
vironmental risks; and 

Third. Consider the methods and con- 
sequences of reducing the demand for 
energy. 

The necessity for action in the first 
two areas has lead to several efforts in 
the Congress which hopefully will reach 
fruition in the current session. The third 
course of action is one which by its na- 
ture must confront some of the most 
fundamental assumptions underlying our 
“srowth ethic,” Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an excellent paper which 
concentrates on this third alternative. 
It was written by Prof. Herman Daly, of 
the Louisiana State University economics 
department, and was recently delivered 
by him before the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The paper, entitled 
“Electric Power, Employment and Eco- 


nomic Growth,” provides some thought- 
ful analysis which I hope Senators will 
have time to consider. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELECTRIC Power, EMPLOYMENT, AND ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


(By Herman E. Daly) 


“Every living thing is a sort of imperialist, 
seeking to transform as much as possible of 
the environment into itself and its seed.”— 
Bertrand Russell 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The sailient fact about electric power pro- 
duction is that it is growing at 7% annually, 
doubling every ten years, Even ardent sup- 
porters of energy growth recognize the ab- 
surdity of projecting such a rate very far into 
the future, lest the entire environment be 
transformed into electric power and genera- 
tors thereof, For example, Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, president of Westinghouse Power Sys- 
tems Company says the following: 

“At some point in time, well before power 
Plants crowd us into the ocean or we change 
the climate of the earth through the rejec- 
tion of heat into the atmosphere, we will 
reach an energy plateau, a level at which 
our technology will have placed us through 
the super-efficient utilization of power. In 
other words we will have learned to do so 
much more with so much less power that 
more power plants as we know them today 
probably would be superfluous.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 117, pt. 4, p. 5429.) 

How far in the future is this “energy pla- 
teau”? Mr. Simpson says only that “Well be- 
fore that hypothetical 200 years from now, 
we will have seen a leveling off in the rate of 
increase of power consumption” (Ibid.) 
Within 200 years he forsees a “leveling off 
in the rate of increase”? Presumably this 
means a zero rate of increase rather than 
some constant positive rate. But the impor- 
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tant concept of an energy plateau is left 
vague, and for the forseeable future (30-50 
years?) he argues for more power plants as 
we now know them, Congressman Holifield 
(Joint Committee on Atomic Energy) puts a 
minimum figure of 30 years on the “for- 
seeable future” in stating that “... the dou- 
bling factor every decade for the next 30 
years is basic to our standard of living, now 
and in the future.” (Congressional Record, 
yol. 117, pt. 14, p. 18056). According to this 
point of view, one can make the loose infer- 
ence that at the minimum eight times our 
present electric power output might be 
enough—then we can begin to talk seriously 
about an energy plateau, not before, But cer- 
tainly we could not abruptly decelerate from 
7% to zero growth immediately at the end of 
30 years. It would probably be necessary to 
double at least once more over a longer pe- 
riod, in order to overcome the inertia of 
growth without shaking up the economy too 
badly. Thus the “energy plateau” appears to 
be at least sixteen times the present out- 
put! Furthermore we are to grow as rapidly 
as we can (at least at 7% for the next 30 
years, which is to say the next generation or 
sufficiently far in the future not to affect 
the capitalized market values of electric 
utility “growth” stocks. After us, the energy 
plateau—or perhaps the deluge? 

For the regulated electric utilities growth 
and profitability are closely related. The reg- 
ulated “fair rate of return on capital” has 
just been interpreted by the courts to invoive 
three criteria. The rate of return must: (1) be 
commensurate with returns on investments 
in other enterprises having commensurate 
risks, (2) be sufficient to insure the financial 
integrity of the enterprise, (3) be able to 
maintain its credit and attract capital. The 
relevant criterion is the last. In order to at- 
tract capital to finance the rapid expansion 
of capacity the rate of return must be higher 
than in other investments of equal risk. The 
need for rapid growth, if established to the 
satisfaction of regulatory agencies, must lead 
to a higher allowable rate of return. Higher 
rates have already been granted in some cases 
and many petitions are pending. Further- 
more, even if the regulated rate of return is 
held constant the utilities have abundant in- 
centive to expand productive capacity in 
order to increase the base to which the regu- 
lated rate is applied, and thus increase total 
profits. If the rate of return must be raised 
to attract capital, so much the better, But 
in order to expand and to raise the rate, the 
regulatory commission must be convinced of 
the need for expansion. To convince the com- 
missions the utilities must be able to point to 
a “shortage.” To get a shortage demand must 
increase. To increase demand it is necessary 
to advertise and give lower rates for large 
quantities, Perhaps this explains the curious 
fact that the electric utilities, a public mo- 
nopoly, spend eight dollars on advertising for 
every one dollar spent on R and D. (Neil 
Fabricant and Robert Hallman, Toward a Ra- 
tional Power Policy, p. 7). Another incentive 
to growth beyond the optimum is that a large 
part of the cost of increased electric power is 
the social cost of environmental deteriora- 
tion, which is paid by society in general, 
rather than by the parties directly responsi- 
ble for the costs. Although one is not accus- 
tomed to thinking of electric utilities as a 
“growth stock,” Standard and Poor now in- 
forms the investor that “electric power is not 
only the backbone of the American econ- 
omy[!], it is also a vigorous growth in- 
dustry.” (Standard and Poor’s Industry Sur- 
veys, Utilities-Electric, Current Analysis 
May 27, 1971). 

Electric power is now used to burn neon 
signs in the daytime, to run electric tooth- 
brushes and moveable sidewalks. With so 
many trivial uses of electricity in current 
vogue, one wonders just what we will do with 
twice as much in 1980, four times as much in 
1990, etc. It is not my intention to belittle 
the tremendous importance of electrical 
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energy or of production in general. The 
French economist de Jouvenel has put the 
issue very well: 

“But if I do not at all object to the much 
enhanced status of Production, I may point 
out that Production has come to embrace 
so much that it would be foolish to grant 
any and every productive activity the moral 
benefit of an earnestness not to be found in 
so-called “nonproductive activities.” When 
popular newspapers propose to bring out 
their comic strips in color, I find it hard to 
regard such “progress in production” as some- 
thing more earnest than planting flowering 
shrubs along the highways. I am quite will- 
ing to regard poetry as a frivolous occupa- 
tion as against the tilling of the soil but not 
as against the composing of advertisements.” 

“When organizers of production have to 
relieve a situation of hunger, efficiency is 
the one and only virtue. But when this vir- 
tue has been thoroughly developed and comes 
to be applied to less and less vital objects, the 
question surely arises of the right choice 
of objects.” (Bertrand de Jouvenel, “Effi- 
ciency and Amenity”, reprinted in Edwin 
Mansfield, ed. Microeconomics, W. W. Norton, 
1971, p. 428). 

The importance of this declining intensity 
of needs for increased production to satisfy 
is recognized also by advocates of growth, 
but as an obstacle to be overcome in order 
to increase the flow of output and employ- 
ment. For example, economist Joseph N. 
Froomkin: 

“The big challenge to the U.S. and other 
Western economies is to bring out cheaply, 
through automation or otherwise, new prod- 
ucts that will tempt the consumer's jaded 
tastes. These new products in turn will stim- 
ulate investment. (Joseph N. Froomkin, “Au- 
tomation,” International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. I, p. 488) 

Again, if the “big challenge” presently is 
to tempt the consumer's “jaded tastes” what 
are we going to do with sixteen times as much 
electricity? Population growth will absorb 
only a small and declining portion. The big 
increase will be, and has recently been, in 
per capita consumption, Perhaps we must 
all learn to imitate President Nixon’s idio- 
syncracy of turning the air conditioner on 
full blast so that he can enjoy warming him- 
self by the fireplace in mid-summer! This 
is rather logical. Central heating in the win- 
ter makes it too warm inside to enjoy the 
hearth fire, which man has loved from earli- 
est times. In the summer air conditioning 
makes it too cold inside, and thus possible 
to enjoy a fire. Such self-cancelling uses are 
capable of absorbing great amounts of elec- 
tric power, and perhaps of jading consumer’s 
tastes to the very limit. But is such “produc- 
tion” more earnest than weeding a flower 
garden? The question of electric power for 
the poor is considered later. 

The above considerations raise doubts 
about whether the impossibility of growing 
forever at 7% is really taken seriously, or if 
the notion of an “energy plateau” is not just 
mentioned in passing in order to fend off an 
easy reductio ad absurdam by opponents. At 
least the concept is left undeveloped. These 
doubts are increased as one reads the four 
main arguments by which the growth posi- 
tion has been defended in the media and in 
congressional hearings. (See previous refer- 
ences to Congressional Record for statements 
of these arguments.) These arguments are 
stated below, critically examined, and found 
to be grossly deficient both in their logic and 
premises. The growth advocates state that 
we must have continued rapid growth in 
energy in order to: 

(A) increase the standard of living (level 
of consumption) of the present population, 
and extend that rising standard of living to 
some 70-100 million more Americans by the 
year 2000. 


1 Interview with Tricia Nixon, reported on 
national news. 
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(B) clean up the pollution and recycle the 
waste which inevitably result from current 
and increased levels of production and con- 
sumption, and which have accumulated from 
past production and consumption. 

(C) maintain an acceptable level of em- 
ployment, since (1) labor is used directly in 
the production of electric power, and more 
importantly (2) power indirectly affects em- 
ployment since it is an Input in most pro- 
duction processes which also use labor, and 
it is a necessary complement to many con- 
sumer goods whose production employs peo- 
ple. 

(D) produce the devices which give us the 
military defense and deterrent capacity “up- 
on which world peace depends.” 

Our attention will mainly be directed to 
reasons (A) and (C), but it is important by 
way of introduction to realize that the four 
reasons are part of a whole point of view and 
are not independent of one another. The 
tacit, unifying point of view, the unartic- 
ulated preconception, is that of open-ended 
growth. Although open-ended growth is 
sometimes deneid by refusing to project the 
growth of the energy sector beyond one gen- 
eration, it remains an implicit assumption 
of each of the four arguments for the “tem- 
porary” necessity of continued rapid growth. 

Reason (A) postulates the goal of an in- 
creasing level of consumption with no men- 
tion of a “consumption plateau.” But even 
the growth-oriented President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors has told us that “growth 
of GNP has its costs, and beyond some point 
they are not worth paying” (Economic Report 
of the President, 1971, p. 88). Such a point 
does not enter into reason (A). Although 
there is a growing body of opinion that sus- 
pects that in the United States we may have 
already passed the critical point, reason (A) 
fails to recognize even the existence of such a 
point. As total output continues to grow and 
grow so does total waste and pollution. Rea- 
son (B), more energy needed to clean up, is 
thus gusranteed by reason (A), as well 
as by a backlog of accumulated pollu- 
tion. Since matter and energy can be 
neither created nor destroyed, the more 
we “consume,” the more waste we must 
clean up. Thus the first round of mat- 
ter-energy degradation (production) re- 
quires a second round to clean up after the 
first, and in turn the second round of matter- 
energy degradation requires a third round to 
clean up after it, etc. There is an infinite 
series of clean-up uses of energy, although the 
terms of the series, like the dirt remaining 
after each sweep into the dust pan, probably 
diminish rapidly. Nevertheless there is some- 
thing of a vicious circle in burning coal to 
power industry, and then having to burn 
more coal to produce the energy to b'ow away 
the smog, to clean up the buildings, to run 
the washing machines and dryers more hours 
to clean white shirts more often, to produce 
more washers, dryers, and white shirts to re- 
place the more rapid wearing out of these 
items resulting from greater use, etc. What is 
ultimately scarce in the physical world is not 
energy but low entropy. The more energy we 
use, even for the purpose of cleaning up, the 
more rapidly we use up the stock of low en- 
tropy—i.e. the more rapidly we degrade the 
total environment. Thus reason (B) derives 
from reason (A) and also reinforces reason 
(A) by falsely suggesting that cleaning up 
cancels the environmental cost of production 
growth. Cleaning up is itself a part of the en- 
vironmental cost of production, and while 
necessary, is certainly not an activity to be 
pursued beyond some limits. At some point 
the degradation cost of energy needed to 
clean up will be greater than the cost of the 
pollution which is to be cleaned up. Reason 
(C) argues for more energy in order to pro- 
vide more employment. But inanimate energy 
is a substitute for human labor, as well as a 
complement, With a given total output an in- 
creasing supply of inanimate power will sure- 
ly be used to substitute for labor (what else 
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could it be used for?) and will result in high- 
er productivity per worker, but less employ- 
ment. 

The reduced hours of employment would 
probably result in fewer men employed, al- 
though it could result in the same number 
of men working fewer hours. But since no 
mention is made of reducing the hours 
worked per man, and since this can increase 
men employed independently of changes in 
energy use, it is clear that argument (C) 
assumes that total output is growing at a 
rate faster than the rate at which power 
substitutes for labor. In other words we are 
back to reason (A) and unlimited growth in 
total product. Reason (D) appeals to na- 
tional defense or deterrence needs for 
energy. But deterrence is not a thing or 
even a state. It is a self-escalating process of 
open-ended growth, a balance of power equa- 
tion in which both sides continuously grow 
in tandem until the arms of the balance 
break. It meshes perfectly with the growth- 
mania assumption of reason (A). The more 
the military depletes the civilian economy 
of resources and technical personnel, the 
lower will be growth in productivity of the 
civilian economy. The slower the growth in 
productivity the greater must be the growth 
in raw material and energy inputs to main- 
tain a given rate of increase in product. The 
technical depletion of the civilian economy 
by burgeoning military “needs” has reduced 
possibilities of the one kind of growth which 
we all welcome, growth in productivity, or 
less input per output. It makes the “energy 
plateau” much harder to attain. 

For the above reasons one cannot escape 
the strong impression that the fleeting men- 
tion of limits or plateaus is nothing but a 
base-touching digression, a debating parry, 
and that the paradigm underlying the four 
arguments remains one of “growthmania.” 
In addition to the absurdities of projecting 
high growth rates of electric power into the 
future, we must add the absurdity of pro- 
jecting high growth rates of total output, if 
we are to take the four arguments at their 
logical face value. To paraphrase Mr. Simp- 
son, it seems that at some time in the future, 
well before power plants crowd us into the 
ocean, we will have already been crowded 
into an already polluted ocean by our com- 
modities, their effluents, and their corpses! 
Our economy, a living thing, is succeeding 
too well in its imperialist drive to “trans- 
form as much as possible of the environ- 
ment into itself”"—i.e. into commodities and 
people. The electric power industry has sim- 
ply been more successful in doing what all 
other industries are striving to do—namely 
to grow, and when possible to avoid paying 
the full social cost of the increased produc- 
tion. This points to serious irrationalities 
at the overall systems level of our economy, 
some radical implications of which will be 
treated in section IIT. 

Further attention must be given (in sec- 
tion II) to reason (C), the employment 
argument, since it is both particularly influ- 
ential in a period of unemployment, and 
particularly fallacious. The key argument, 
however, is (A), open-ended growth in con- 
sumption. If (A) falls the other arguments 
fall with it, so it will merit our special atten- 
tion in section ITI, 


II. ENERGY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Bernard de Mandeville in the “Fable of 
the Bees” argued in favor of the most extray- 
agant luxury consumption by the upper class 
on the grounds that it provides employment 
for the poor. Frederick Bastiat in his “Peti- 
tion of the Candlemakers—"argued in favor 
of blocking out sunlight from all houses and 
buildings in order to increase employment 
among candlemakers, who in turn, through 
their increased expenditures, would stimulate 
employment in whaling, matchmaking, wick 
production, and in effect all industries, to the 
immense benefit of all the classes of the 
realm. These two gentlemen were of course 
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speaking tonge-in-cheek with the object 
of satirizing some of their contemporaries 
who were making analogous arguments in all 
special-pleading sincerity. Whether the em- 
ployment arguments of today’s electric power 
interests belong to the same category I will 
leave for the reader to judge, presuming only 
to list a number of considerations which 
might be relevant in making such a judg- 
ment. 

(1) Physical labor is at the margin a nega- 
tive factor in the enjoyment of life. Leisure 
is at the margin a positive factor in the en- 
joyment of life. Thousands of years ago man 
domesticated animals to relieve his toll by 
substituting non-human for human animate 
energy in production. Later man ‘“‘domesti- 
cated” inanimate energy and again substi- 
tuted it for human energy and leisure pre- 
viously sacrificed to production, It would 
appear that historically the dominant rela- 
tion between human and non-human energy 
is that of substitution. The more of one, the 
less of the other, a negative correlation. Yet 
we find in fact a positive correlation. Histori- 
cally the number of men employed has in- 
creased as non-human energy use has in- 
creased, Therefore one is tempted to argue 
that more employment necessitates more use 
of inanimate energy. But this crude empiri- 
cism will not stand up to simple rational 
analysis. The observed positive correlation 
between non-human energy and employment 
means only that energy use and employment 
are both correlated to some third factors 
which have been increasing historically, 
namely total output and total population. 
The positive indirect correlations via the 
growing third factors outweighed the nega- 
tive direct correlation between energy and 
employment themselves. For a constant level 
of output and population we know that the 
correlation between energy and employment 
is bound to be negative for as we previously 
asked, what conceivable use of non-human 
energy is there besides either substituting for 
human labor in producing the same or a 
smaller quantity of goods, or complementing 
human labor in order to produce a greater 
quantity of goods? If we rule out the sec- 
ond we are left with the first. If we insist 
on more employment and more non-human 
energy we must also insist on more output. 
In the real world both substitute and com- 
plementary uses of inanimate energy are oc- 
curring simultaneously. Only if total product 
growth creates more jobs than are eliminated 
by the growth of non-human energy will 
employment increase, This is self-evident. 

Congressman Chet Holifield, a supporter 
of energy growth, nearly proved too much in 
extolling the importance of energy. 

“Our standard of living is the highest of 
any nation in the world because we use the 
highest ratio of mechanical power versus 
manpower.” 

“One man can do the work of 350 men.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117, part 14, 
page 18059). 

This is a clear recognition of the over- 
whelming importance of increasing substi- 
tution as the major factor in increasing the 
standard of living. Furthermore, for one man 
to do the work of 350 men means that 349 
men must do something else. If they are 
employed doing something else total product 
must increase. If total product does not in- 
crease they must be unemployed. Clearly 
what is responsible for increasing total em- 
ployment is the increase in total product, 
not the increase in inanimate power con- 
sumption which in fact, taken by itself, must 
decrease employment. 

(2) As non-human energy has replaced hu- 
man energy in agriculture it has not been 
possible to provide much employment in 
this sector, even with vast increases in total 
agricultural product. Employment was pro- 
vided by growth in the new sector of indus- 
try. As non-human energy replaces men in 
industry, even with large increases in total 
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output of the industrial sector, the major 
source of new employment has been the 
“new” service sector rather than industry. 
The service sector's share of total employ- 
ment has grown from approximately 40% in 
1929 to over 55% in 1967. Of the total net 
increment of 14 million jobs between 1947 
and 1965, the service sector accounted for an 
increase of 13 million, industry an increase 
of 4 million, and agriculture a decrease of 3 
million, (See Victor R. Fuchs, The Service 
Economy NBER, Columbia Univ. Press, 1968, 
p. 2). Services, the least energy-using of the 
three sectors, have provided nearly the en- 
tire net increase in employment since 1947. 
Service institutions such as banks, hospitals, 
retail stores, schools, insurance companies, 
etc. are the providers of new employment, 
and their energy requirements are for light- 
ing, space heating and cooling, and office ma- 
chines—perhaps no more energy intensive 
than the average household, on a per capita 
basis. The most energy-intensive sectors are 
also the most highly capitalized and auto- 
mated, and consequently are not significant 
providers of new employment. Thus the al- 
leged need for large increases in energy input 
to provide new jobs seems to presuppose that 
the average new worker will work in a steel 
or aluminum plant. This is counter-factual. 
He will work in a service institution. 

What is the reason for the drastic shift of 
employment toward the service sector? The 
authoritative study by Victor Fuchs (cited 
above) considers three hypotheses: (1) a 
more rapid growth of final demand for sery- 
ices, (2) a relative increase in the intermedi- 
ate demand for services, and (3) a relatively 
slow increase in output per man in services, 
Reason (1) could not be very important 
since the service sector's share of total out- 
put was the same in 1965 as it was in 1929, 
when measured in constant dollars. Meas- 
ured in current dollars it increased only from 
47% to 50%. Hypothesis (2) is examined 
statistically and found to account for less 
than 10% of the total change. The major 
explanation is hypothesis (3), that output 
per man grew much more slowly in the serv- 
ice sector than in the other sectors. This 
means that the amount of labor required for 
a given output fell more rapidly in agricul- 
ture and industry than in the service sector. 
In other words, services employ relatively 
more people because agriculture and indus- 
try need relatively less labor year after year. 

But why has productivity per man risen 
more slowly in the services than in indus- 
try? Are services inherently less subject to 
technological improvement than manufac- 
turing? Perhaps so, as Fuchs seems to sug- 
gest, but there is another reason which 
should not be overlooked. The industrial sec- 
tor of the economy is characterized by much 
greater monopoly power than is the case with 
services. This power tends to be “counter- 
vailing"” with oligopolistic managements off- 
set by monopolistic labor unions, More than 
half the persons employed in industry are 
union members, while the service sector is 
only about 10% unionized. (Victor Fuchs, op. 
cit. p. 8). Unionized labor succeeeds in tem- 
porarily pushing wages above the marginal 
revenue product of labor (MRPL). Manage- 
ment reacts by seeking to reestablish the 
equality in order to keep short run profits at 
a maximum.? As wages rise the firm would 
produce less in the short run, which would 
tend both to increase the product price and 


2 As long as the wage is less than the mar- 
ginal revenue product of labor the firm can 
increase profit by hiring more laborers. If 
the wage is greater than the marginal reve- 
nue product of labor profits are increased 
by hiring fewer laborers (i.e. the last laborers 
hired cost more than they were worth to 
the firm). When wage equals the marginal 
revenue product of labor it is impossible to 
increase profit by hiring either more or less 
labor—in other words profit is at a maxi- 
mum. 
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the marginal physical product of labor, and 
consequently the productivity per man 
measured in value terms. In the long run 
management reacts to union power by seek- 
ing to substitute capital for labor, thus fur- 
ther increasing the productivity of labor and 
reducing the number of laborers needed. In 
the service sector, by contrast, we witness 
neither much unionization nor much mo- 
nopoly power, since entry into services is 
not blocked by high initial capital outlays 
as in industry. Such “cartelization” as does 
exist in services (physicians, lawyers) in- 
yolves no conflict between labor and man- 
agement with the resultant upward pressure 
on productivity per man. It seems, there- 
fore, that at least a part of the difference in 
productivity and employment between in- 
dustry and services has its origin in differen- 
tial market power rather than a differential 
susceptibility to technological progress. 

One-third of service sector employment 
is in non-profit institutions where the em- 
ployment-limiting rule of wage equal to 
MRP. loses its rationale from the very be- 
ginning. Also the service sector has a much 
higher incidence of self-employment where 
the wage equal to MRP: rule applies with 
less force and where a decline in employ- 
ment often takes the work-sharing form of 
fewer hours worked by the same number of 
people. Many small entrepreneurs in serv- 
ices are also, however unintentionally, “non- 
profit institutions” and are providing tem- 
porary employment while in the process of 
slowly going out of business. Retail gasoline 
stations are a case in point. Finally, for 
many services output is so hard to measure 
that it is estimated for national income 
purposes by the value of input (e.g., gov- 
ernment services), with the result that pro- 
ductivity loses, all meaning. Often produc- 
tivity in services, even when it can be rough- 
ly measured, depends as much on the con- 
sumer as on the producer, For example, & 
physician’s productivity depends on the pa- 
tient’s ability to supply an accurate medical 
history, and the teacher's productivity varies 
according to the interest and intelligence of 
the student. In sum, the whole notion of 
productivity in the service sector is often 
very vague (may depend on consumer as well 
as producer), or completely meaningless (as 
when we estimate the value of output by 
the value of input), or of little consequence 
in determining employment (as in non-profit 
institutions, both intentional and uninten- 
tional). The upshot is that service sector 
employment is much less strictly limited by 
productivity considerations than is industrial 
employment, 

On the demand side ever rising standards 
of minimum consumption levels for certain 
services (education, medical care, legal coun- 
sel, insurance, government welfare services) 
have helped to keep demand up with sup- 
ply and to make possible growing employ- 
ment in these areas. But there is a limit to 
the amount of services people will yolun- 
tarily consume. Much service consumption is 
already involuntary—e.g., compulsory 
schooling, quasi-compulsory college attend- 
ance in order to get a job, compulsory in- 
surance and retirement services and related 
medical exams, compulsory psychiatric care 
for the “mentally ill,” etc. How far such 
forced consumption is justifiable is now be- 
coming a hotly debated issue. Books are 
written on “Deschooling Society” and on 
“How to Avoid Probate” and the associated 
legal fees. The notion of “legal insanity” 
and forced consumption of psychiatric serv- 
ices is also under attack. 

It has long been argued that in underde- 
veloped countries the service sector, particu- 
larly government services, serves distribu- 
tion more than it serves production, by act- 
ing as a sponge to absorb the unemployed. 
Might not the same apply to the United 
States? 

(3) One must recognize of course that men 
are employed directly in energy extraction, 
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refining, pipeline transportation, and utili- 
ties. This employment amounted to 2.6% of 
total employment in 1947, 2.3% in 1955, and 
1.8% in 1965. The energy sector accounted 
for a much larger percentage of total invest- 
ment; 16.1% in 1947, 22.0% in 1955, and 
19.4% in 1965. The percentage of GNP origi- 
nating in the energy sector was 4.5% in 1947, 
4.7% in 1955, and 3.8% in 1965. Note that 
the share of energy in investment is very 
high relative to its share in total product. 
Note also that energy’s share in employ- 
ment is low relative to its share in total 
product. Thus it requires a relatively large 
investment in energy to produce a relatively 
small amount of employment. (See RFF, U.S. 
Energy Policies, p. 22). Energy transforma- 
tion is probably the most capital-intensive, 
labor-saving sector of the economy. Direct 
employment from its growth will be very 
small, 

(4) Indirect employment effects are an- 
other matter, and have been touched on al- 
ready. We may consider two kinds of indi- 
rect employment effects: those arising from 
interdependence on the supply side, and 
those arising from the demand side. On the 
supply side it is undeniable that energy is 
a necessary input to nearly all sectors. But 
it does not follow that increasing the pro- 
duction of energy will increase the number 
of jobs in these sectors. To the extent that 
increased supply lowers the price of energy 
the result is more likely to be a reduction in 
employment as cheaper energy is substituted 
for human labor. Nor does it follow that 
other sectors cannot expand employment 
without an increase in energy input, except 
in the special case of fixed coefficients of 
production. In general therefore an increase 
of energy input to the supply side of the 
economy is neither a sufficient nor a neces- 
sary condition for increasing employment. 
Furthermore the same supply interdepend- 
ence arguments would apply equally to many 
other sectors, not just energy. Minerals are 
necessary inputs to most sectors, so the 
jobs of all people in all sectors depend on 
minerals, Likewise for water. For some pro- 
duction processes a 34° no. 8 counter-sunk 
chromium plated brass wood screw is a nec- 
essary input. Therefore the jobs of all people 
in those sectors depend on this type of screw. 
And so on, all of which proves nothing. 

On the demand side there are indirect 
employment effects resulting from new in- 
vestment in the energy sector. As we have 
seen the energy sector does account for a 
significant amount of new investment, some 
20%. This high percentage of investment re- 
sults from rapid growth and high capital in- 
tensity. These investment expenditures gen- 
erate a chain of respending, or “multiplier 
effects” throughout the economy, stimulat- 
ing output and employment (and inflation). 
But once again this Keynesian argument is 
perfectly general and can be applied to new 
investment in any sector. Indeed, it can be 
applied to increased expenditure of any kind 
(increased welfare payments, unemployment 
compensation, or military spending), not 
just investment. Arguments appealing to in- 
direct employment effects, either via supply 
or demand, are therefore obvious cases of 
special pleading—they apply to all sectors, 
not just energy. Such arguments, when they 
rely on investment as they usually do, are 
also promised on open-ended growth in total 
product (reason A). 

(5) An occasional variant of the employ- 
ment argument is what might be called the 
“power for the poor” argument. To auote 
Mr, Simpson again, 

“If we were to freeze our rate of power 
generation and consumption, we would effec- 
tively deny those millions who are below the: 
average any chance to improve their lot in 
the future.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
117, part 4, page 5428). 

The statement is a non sequitur. The lot 
of those below the average does not depend 
on electric power alone, and even if it did 
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their lot could still be improved by cutting 
down the consumption of those who are 
above average—evidently a thought too hor- 
rible to contemplate! No evidence is pre- 
sented to the effect that the increment in 
power would go largely to the poor. There is 
reason to expect just the opposite. 

Consider the same argument as expressed 
in the “Energy Marketing” section of Electri- 
cal World (March 15, 1971, p. 147). In an 
article entitled “Zero Growth Power Advo- 
cates Ignore Effect on the Poor” it is argued 
that zero growth in power is a policy “which, 
by sort of grandfather clause, would seek to 
prevent those of lower income and darker 
skin from sharing in the not-inconsiderable 
comforts and conveniences afforded by 
modern electric appliances. .. .” As “evi- 
dence” we are presented with the following 
interesting table which shows that a much 
larger percentage of the wealthy and white 
own major electric appliances than is the 
case for the low income and non-white. 


APPLIANCE OWNERSHIP BY INCOME AND RACE (NEW 
YORK CITY) PERCENT OWNERSHIP 


Air Dish- 
conditioner washer 


Vacuum 
cleaner 


Source: Electrical World, Mar, 15, 1971, p. 148. 


The “conclusion” that the reader is en- 
couraged to draw from these statistics is 
that, “future growth will consist of gradual 
accumulation by lower income families of 
the more modern appliances first accumu- 
lated by their wealthier cousins.” But if the 
latter comes about it will be because of 
general economic growth and the resulting 
growth in employment, not from growth in 
electric power, which taken by itself is like- 
ly to have the opposite effect, as we have 
already seen. More importantly the conclu- 
sion which follows from the fact that the 
rich own relatively more appliances than the 
poor is that the rich use relatively more elec- 
tricity than the poor. 

How can the poor use much more elec- 
tricity without buying air conditioners, dish 
washers, vacuum cleaners, frost-free refrig- 
erators, washers, dryers, color T.V.'s etc? And 
how can they buy these appliances if they 
are poor? If the increment in electric power 
were truly directed to the poor, one would 
expect to find the energy marketing people 
striving to promote mainly simple, low-cost 
appliances with low operating and mainte- 
nance costs, designed to be advantageous to 
the poor. One would expect to see research 
and development receive eight times as much 
as advertising instead of one-eighth as much, 
as is now the case. One would also expect 
to see rate discrimination in favor of the 
small, rather than the large, users. That 
the energy marketeers prefer to concentrate 
on production for those who can pay high 
prices is obvious from the articles appearing 
in the “energy Marketing” section of Elec- 
trical World. 

For example, consider the other two ar- 
ticles in this section of the same issue. One 
extols the virtues of a moving sidewalk pro- 
jected for Boston, the object of which is to 
convey consumers from the parking area to 
the shopping area more quickly. It would 
seem that since conveyor belts have speeded 
up production, bringing the commodity to 
the market more rapidly, we must also speed 
up consumption by putting the consumer 
on conveyor belts. A moving sidewalk will 
surely be a boon to the ghettos. The other 
new dimension in energy marketing is the 
Gold Medallion home, all electric so as to 
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avoid pollution [!], with central vacuum 
systems and electronic security systems, the 
latter no doubt to safeguard the other elec- 
tric appliances of the poor! Sandwiched 
between these two articles on the latest 
technological advance in trivializing energy 
consumption to “tempt the jaded tastes” of 
the affluent, the article defending the poor 
against the selfishness of the zero growth 
advocates raises suspicions of trumpery. 

Needless to add, no consideration is given 
to the fact that power production pollutes, 
and that while the benefits of power go 
mainly to the rich, the external costs fall 
mainly to the poor. For example, in Baton 
Rouge, where I live, the oil refineries, petro- 
chemical, and aluminum industries are lo- 
cated mainly in north Baton Rouge, which 
is the low income end of town, and which 
receives the most pollution. The executives of 
these companies live in southeast Baton 
Rouge. They drive to work along a north to 
southeast freeway in an air conditioned car 
and work in an air conditioned office. The 
manual laborers live in north Baton Rouge, 
drive with windows open through narrow 
streets to work in a polluted plant. The 
average skin color in north Baton Rouge is 
much darker than in southeast Baton Rouge. 
The external costs of energy production are 
distributed regressively—the poor pay more. 
And not only in Baton Rouge. 

(6) It should be clear that growth in effi- 
ciency is not being questioned. If we can get 
more service from the same physical fund, 
that is all to the good. But increasing the 
physical fund is clearly a limited process. No 
one objects to getting “more kicks per kilo- 
watt” or more kilowatts per BTU of primary 
fuel. But if kilowatts keep on growing we will 
witness a decline in the ratio of kicks (satis- 
faction per kilowatt. We have had a falling 
trend in the ratio of energy to GNP. But 
since 1966 the actual ratio has risen sharply 
and in 1970 was 13% greater than it would 
have been had the pre-1966 trend continued. 
(See Figure I.) Thus a dollar’s worth of satis- 
faction) now costs more kilowatts than in 
1966, and the new trend seems to be rising. 
Furthermore, new products and quality im- 
provements notwithstanding, the amount of 
satisfaction represented by a dollar’s worth 
of GNP is itself probably falling. We satisfy 
our most pressing wants first, and each extra 
dollar of income is dedicated to the satisfac- 
tion of a less important want. 

Furthermore GNP Increases currently over- 
state welfare increases since more and more 
of what is counted in GNP is the cost of de- 
fending ourselves from the unwanted side ef- 
fects of production. Therefore the fact that 
GNP per capita has been growing means that 
the incremental dollars represent less satis- 
faction. With decreases in both satisfaction 
per dollar and in dollars per kilowatt it is 
very clear that satisfaction per kilowatt must 
also have fallen. This does not square very 
well with Mr. Simpson’s prediction that “we 
will have learned to do so much more with so 
much less power... .” It seems instead that 
we are learning to use more power to do less, 
at least in terms of the significance of what 
is done. This by itself does not mean that we 
have overshot the optimum. Falling marginal 
benefits of kilowatts may still be greater than 
rising marginal costs. We do know that the 
marginal cost of a kilowatt, in terms of alter- 
native satisfactions sacrificed, is bound to 
rise. There is a thermodynamic limit to the 
efficiency of converting energy, so improve- 
ment in kilowatts per BTU of primary fuel is 
limited. 

Continued increases will require more 
primary fuel, more rivers and lakes for cool- 
ing, which implies the sacrifice of ever more 
important alternative satisfactions derived 
from these resources in their other uses. We 
are now learning that many such former 
uses were “invisible” and that the ecological 
services provided by the resource in natura 
are often far greater than the services ren- 
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dered within the economy of pecuniary 
calculation. Externalities have become so 
important relative to internalities that 
monetary price calculations have become, if 
not blind at least one-eyed guides, deficient 
in depth perception and less to be trusted 
than common sense, 

The common sense reasoning above does 
not prove, but does suggest that one or two, 
or three more doublings of electric power 
output will probably push marginal cost 
well above marginal benefits. 

In any case those who are proposing the 
increase might undertake the burden of 
proving that such increases will not over- 
shoot the optimum. The power growth argu- 
ments offered so far, and analyzed earlier, 
fall pitifully short of establishing even the 
mildest presumption that the benefits of 
sixteen times as much electric power will 
outweigh the costs. Ironically, continued 
growth of electric output when marginal 
cost exceeds marginal benefit is one case 
in which employment might well be stimu- 
lated. Since we would in effect be getting 
poorer by producing more, our experience 
of reduced wellbeing would probably be 
combatted in the traditional way of in- 
creasing production and employment even 
more, which would make us still worse off, 
etc.! Indeed, this is painfully similar to 
reason (B) and the inept arguments to the 
effect that we must grow more so that we 
will be rich enough to afford the cost of 
cleaning up, That neatly begs the question 
whether growth is not already making us 
poorer instead of richer! 


II. ECONOMIC GROWTH 


As noted in the introduction and seen 
repeatedly in section II, employment argu- 
ments for power growth (reason C) must, if 
they are to make any sense at all, pre- 
Suppose continuing growth in total product 
(reason A). Reason (A) is in fact the linch- 
pin of the whole case for continued power 
growth at current rates. But it is a linchpin 
that is rapidly being shorn. Also a number 
of fundamental questions have necessarily 
arisen about the goal of employment itself. 
After all labor is a cost, and like all costs 
it is pushed to a minimum by the long run 
logic of technical and economic progress. 
These are difficulties at a system level, but 
since the energy sector has no reason for 
existence other than its role in the total 
economy, its attitude toward growth or 
non-growth cannot be understood apart 
from the total context. Furthermore the 
electric power industry is causing problems 
not because it is aberrant, but because it 
has succeeded so well in doing what all 
other industries are trying to do. 

Why, since labor is a cost of production, do 
we not rejoice instead of fret whenever jobs 
are eliminated, whenever one man can do 
the work of 350 men? Why, in the face of 
idle capacity do we insist on increased in- 
vestment to create still more productive 
capacity? The answers to these questions, of 
course, have little to do with production but 
everything to do with distribution. In a 
profit-maximizing capitalistic economy in 
which most people own no productive as- 
sets save those embodied in their own per- 
son, employment, income through jobs, is 
the major distributive institution. The pos- 
sibility of a conflict between the efficiency of 
production and the equity of distribution 
is a familiar theme in the history of eco- 
nomic thought. The productive efficiency of 
a high-energy, automated economy conflicts 
very sharply with distributive efficiency and 
equity under present institutions. To see this 
conflict more clearly consider the following 
diagram [not printed in the REcorp]. 

Let TP, represent the total product of 
labor for an economy (rising and then level- 
ing off to refiect eventually diminishing re- 
turns to labor), TP, is the total product 
curve after the economy has shifted to a 
high-energy automated type of production— 
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a much higher total product is attained with 
@ much smaller number of laborers, and be- 
yond a certain limited number of laborers 
further employment does not increase total 
product. The slope of the total product curve 
at any point represents labors marginal 
product at the corresponding quantity of 
labor employed (L). Marginal product falls 
to zero more rapidly on TP, than on TP,. In 
a capitalistic profit maximizing economy 
wages tend to equal marginal product. But 
wages—unlike interest, rent, and profit— 
cannot be zero. There is a lower positive 
limit, call it a minimum acceptable wage, or 
“subsistence”. Let “subsistence” be the 
(equal) slopes of line S and line S'. The 
maximum number of jobs under the mode of 
production corresponding to TP, is L,, and 
that corresponding to TP, is L, Assuming 
that L, represented full employment, then 
the distance L.L, represents technological 
unemployment. The TP, mode of production 
supports fewer workers, even thought total 
output is vastly greater. A smaller propor- 
tion of total output will go to wages, a larger 
proportion to interest, rent, and profit. Dis- 
tribution of income would become more con- 
centrated, with a corresponding increase in 
luxury production. 

How realistic is this “scenario”? If we 
apply it only to the transformation of the 
agricultural sector over the last 50 years it 
is highly realistic. If we apply it to the cur- 
rent changes in industry it also seems real- 
istic. If we apply it to the service sector it 
is unrealistic. As noted previously the service 
sector now accounts for over 55% of total em- 
ployment and almost all net new employ- 
ment. The ability of the service sector to 
absorb this quantity of employment results 
from the fact that so far it has not experi- 
enced a shift in the product curve as shown 
in the diagram, and from the fact that em- 
ployment is not so strictly limited by the 
wage equal marginal revenue product rule, 
for reasons discussed earlier. 

What this means is that we have main- 
tained employment by “bending” the wage 
equal marginal product rule in the service 
sector. We have also “bent” the income- 
through-jobs principle with the rise of the 
“grants economy” and increased government 
transfer payments. This is what has allowed 
the energy-using, labor-saving techniques in 
agriculture and industry to take place with- 
out mass unemployment. If one advocates 
the use of ever more energy, one should, it 
seems, seek to reduce the necessity of employ- 
ment by advocating alternative distributive 
institutions, (or a further relative expansion 
of the service sector), rather than by trying 
to make the case that more energy means 
more employment. 

There is, however, one alternative and that 
is to push L, out to the right by pushing 
TP, higher and higher. This does not mean a 
vertical parallel shift in TP, because that 
would leave the slope at each L (marginal 
product of labor) unchanged, and with it the 
maximum employment. The curve must not 
only shift upward, but also “lean forward”— 
ie. point L, must move to the right as the 
curve shifts up. In other words the further 
growth in total product must not be can- 
celled out by further increases in labor-sav- 
ing technology in terms of its effect on em- 
ployment. 

Thus economic growth (growth in TP) 
does not by itself guarantee an increase in 
employment, but for future argument we 
will grant that one can always increase em- 
ployment by increasing total product fast 
enough. This is, at basis, the proposition on 
which the power growth advocates rest their 
case. How realistic and how reasonable is it? 

We already know that physical growth is 
& limited process, and long-run dependence 
on it is unrealistic. But there are shorter 
Tun dilemmas as well, such as that noted by 
Evesy Domar in his classic article on growth 
and employment. 
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“In a private capitalist society where the 
[marginal propensity to consume] cannot 
be readily changed, a higher level of income 
and employment at any given time 
can be achieved only through increased 
investment. But investment as an em- 
ployment creating instrument is a mixed 
blessing because of its [productive capacity 
increasing] effect. The economy finds itself 
in a serious dilemma: if sufficient investment 
is not forthcoming today, unemployment 
will be here today. But if enough is invested 
today, still more will be needed tomorrow.— 
So far as unemployment is concerned, invest- 
ment is at the same time a cure for the 
disease and the cause of even greater ills 
in the future.” (“Expansion and Employ- 
ment,” American Economic Review, March 
1947). 

The way to employ unused capacity is to 
build still more capacity, to grow! But how to 
induce businessmen and corporations to in- 
vest more when they already have idle ca- 
pacity? By giving all sorts of “bribes” such 
as lower interest rates, faster depreciation 
write-offs, etc. An alternative would be to 
encourage consumption by those at the bot- 
tom of the income pyramid rather than in- 
vestment expenditures at the top. If via tax 
reductions and negative income taxes new 
expenditure is fed in from below, it will 
“trickle up” as the poor spend it, without 
being bribed. Businessmen will then expand 
output and employment as they produce 
more of the things lower income people buy. 
This is indeed consumer sovereignty, sub- 
sidizing the consumer not the producer. In 
this way we reduce the infinite regress of 
ever-increasing productive capacity needed 
to maintain full employment, while moving 
the distribution of income toward equality. 

The remaining gap between private saving 
and private investment could be filled by 
public investment in social goods and serv- 
ices, and by government purchase and stock- 
piling of goods. The stockpile of goods could 
be saved for use in disaster, or until such 
time as we have discovered better institu- 
tions of distribution. The real counterpart 
to private monetary saving would then be a 
stockpile of unused commodities, rather than 
unused productive capacity. Unused com- 
modities can be used in the future, whereas 
unused productive capacity is irrevocably 
lost, since time cannot be accumulated. 
Selling from the commodity stockpile could 
be used as an effective anti-inflation policy, 
as has already been done with some strategic 
materials. Under such a policy productive ca- 
pacity would be increased only after all exist- 
ing capacity had been used, and only in re- 
sponse to actual demand of the lower income 
segregated society. This truly would be 
growth for the poor. Those who are so anxious 
to sell more electric power to the poor should 
welcome such a plan. 

But a continually growing economy of- 
fers further anomalies. Let us start from 
the premise that the legitimate goal of 
economic activity is the satisfaction of hu- 
man wants. The satisfaction of wants is a 
non-material service, a flow of psychic in- 
come that is rendered or yielded by the stock 
of all physical wealth.* 

All goods and all people who perform serv- 
ices constitute the stock of wealth, i.e. 
physical capital. To maintain this nonphysi- 
cal flow of services requires the maintenance 
of the physical stock of wealth. To maintain 
the physical stock of wealth requires a physi- 


* For a fuller development of the follow- 
ing ideas, see K. E. Boulding, “The Economics 
of the Coming Spaceship Earth” in Henry 
Jarrett, ed., Environmental Quality in a 
Growing Economy, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1966, and H. E. Daly, “Toward a Stationary- 
State Economy” in John Harte and Robert 
H. Socolow, eds., Patient Earth, Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1971. 
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cal flow of production to offset the physical 
depreciation, or using up, of the stock re- 
sulting from wear and tear, and the mere 
passage of time. Let us think of the physical 
stock as being maintained in a steady state 
by a “maintenance throughput,” i.e., an out- 
fiow of high-entropy matter energy (waste), 
matched by an equal infiow of low-entropy 
matter-energy (primary resources). That 
this maintenance throughput is a cost is 
clearly seen by looking at each end of the 
pipeline. Inputs necessitate depletion, out- 
puts necessitate pollution. Furthermore the 
maintenance of the stock requires human 
labor, the sacrifice of leisure to production, 
Depletion, pollution, and labor are all costs, 
therefore the flow of maintenance through- 
put (production) is a cost. Production in 
the sense of a physical maintenance through- 
put is not something to be maximized. 

Any technology advance which allows 
more service to be yielded by the same physi- 
cal stock is always to be welcomed, Physic 
income is non-material, and its increase may 
be unlimited. Likewise any technological 
advance which allows the same stock to be 
maintained by a smaller flow of throughput 
is always to be welcomed. This kind of 
growth is limited by the second law of 
thermodynamics. But to increase the 
throughput for its own sake is insane, and 
to increase it for the sake of building up a 
larger stock is a limited process. It is limited 
physically by ecological interdependence and 
spatial finitude, and it is limited economi- 
cally by the laws of diminishing marginal 
utility and increasing marginal costs. 

In the light of the above observations GNP 
becomes a largely irrelevant number. For 
the goods component of GNP we may in- 
terpret the number as an index of the an- 
nual flow of quantity of goods produced 
(something to be minimized for a given 
stock, not maximized). The service com- 
ponent presents problems. To be logically 
consistent we should not even try to count 
services but count instead the new produc- 
tion of the physical things (skilled people) 
that yield the service—just as we do in the 
case of durable consumer goods. But there is 
no market for buying and selling skilled 
people, only renting them, therefore we do 
not know the price of say a physician, al- 
though we could take the present value of 
expected future earnings, 

Even though service in the sense of psychic 
income is non-physical, service in the sense 
of the national income accountant measures 
something physical, a stock at one’s disposal 
for a certain duration of time. Service in this 
accounting sense has a physical dimension, 
so we cannot say that GNP could grow for- 
ever because the component “services” is 
non-physical. Service in the sense of psychic 
income is non-physical, but not measured 
service in the sense of the participation of a 
physical stock for a certain duration of time. 
A physician cannot sell a thirty minute con- 
sultation and then just leave his disem- 
bodied medical knowledge in his office while 
his body is out playing golf. His services re- 
quire the participation of his entire physical 
self. More measured medical service in the 
GNP requires more physical bodies function- 
ing as physicians, more hospitals, X-ray ma- 
chines, etc. Thus we do not escape physical 
limits on GNP by appealing to the service 
component. 

Why this “flow-fetishism”, this emphasis 
on the throughput which eclipses the stock 
dimension from view? In a society in which 
the stock of wealth is very unequally dis- 
tributed (see Table I) demands for social 
justice are more conservatively “met” by 
focusing on the flow of income, seeking to 
direct more of it to the poor, but without 
requiring the rich to get less. This is only 
possible if that flow is growing. Since a stock 
is measured at a point in time it must al- 
ways be seen as a constant as of the moment 
measured. More of the stock to the poor 
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means less to the rich, Better to think in 
terms of the flow, the additions to the stock. 
Let us channel a bit more of the flow to the 
poor through our tax system (or rather let’s 
pretend that is what we are doing). Still bet- 
ter, let’s make sure that the flow grows year 
after year, so that even with the same rela- 
tive division, the poor will get absolutely 
more, and after all, that is all that really 
counts! Furthermore welfare economics 
teaches us that a policy represents an unam- 
biguous increase in social welfare only if it 
makes some people better off without making 
anyone worse off. Otherwise we are forced to 
make interpersonal comparisons of utility, 
and that is an ethical matter with which 
science cannot deal. Once again the policy of 
increasing A’s income without diminishing 
B’s requires growth in total income. 

We are used to hearing that we do not have 
enough, and even if income were evenly dis- 
tributed it would amount to mere distribu- 
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tion of poverty. This view has always been 
morally questionable since if there is really 
not enough for all then it is even more ob- 
jectionable that the few should receive so 
much more than the average while the many 
receive much less. However, with current 
United States per capita disposable income 
in the neighborhood of $3,000, even this 
pseudo-argument is no longer possible. 
(Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1969, p. 
313). The average after tax income for a fam- 
ily of four is now around $12,000, which 
would mean an income before taxes of over 
$15,000—not exactly poverty! Of course this 
is a very unrepresentative mean, since the 
distribution of income is so badly skewed. 
In 1968 the twenty million Americans in the 
top 10% of income recipients got around 
27% of total income, while the twenty mil- 
lion in the lowest 10% received about 1.0% 
of total income. (See Table II) Contrary to 
the assumptions of growthmania, distribu- 


TABLE 1.—A2=SIZE OF WEALTH, DEC. 31, 1962 


[Percentage distribution of consumer units} 
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tion is, at the margin, a more pressing issue 
than production. 

Nevertheless, there are strong vested inter- 
ests in growth throughout our society. The 
growth aspirations of any one industry, such 
as electric power, cannot be properly under- 
stood apart from the context of the system’s 
overall functioning. Although an annual 
growth goal of 7% is high compared to other 
industries, the case of electric power is im- 
portant not because it is an exception, but 
because it so clearly illustrates the general 
rule of growthmania. 

The alternative to growthmania is the 
steady-state economy, and the big task for 
physical and social scientists is to work out 
the technologies and institutions which will 
allow us to attain such a steady-state. The 
even bigger task is for all citizens to find the 
moral resources necessary to overcome the 
vested interests and hag-ridden compulsions 
of growthmania. 
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TABLE II.—SHARE OF INCOME FOR EACH 5 PERCENT OF RECIPIENTS. FROM LOWEST TO HIGHEST 1, 2 TO 20. AND TOP 10 PERCENT 
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POLAROID AND SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, over a 
year ago the Polaroid Corp., based in 
Cambridge, Mass., undertook an experi- 
ment unique in the annals of corporate 
history. 

Polaroid is one of several hundred 
American companies doing business in 
South Africa. It has no plants, no sub- 
sidiaries, no investments, and no direct 
employees in that country. But it does 
have a local distributor, Frank & Hirsch, 
which for many years has pioneered not 
only in the business field of optics, but 
in the social field of employee benefits 
and relations. 

In early 1971, Polaroid was requested, 
by a group of its own employees, to sever 
all connections with South Africa. Pola- 
roid’s management met with the con- 
cerned employees, and together they 


worked out a plan whereby four repre- 
sentatives of the company, representing 
all strata of employment and including 
two blacks and two whites, would visit 
the company’s distributor in South Af- 
rica on a fact-finding mission. The em- 
ployees were to look into wage and bene- 
fits scales, talk to black and white em- 
ployees of the company, and try to deter- 
mine the impact which Polaroid could 
have if it withdrew, or if it stayed in 
South Africa. 

The four employees returned unani- 
mous in their commendation: Polaroid 
should stay in South Africa. 

Since their visit some months ago, 
Polaroid has worked closely with its local 
distributor in South Africa to upgrade 
éven more the wages, benefits, and work- 
ing conditions of all its employees. The 
result has been an even further improve- 


ment and in many cases an equalization 
in the wages received by the company’s 
employees and in the working conditions 
and responsibilities of black employees. 

Mr. President, I applaud the conscien- 
tious effort which the Polaroid Corp., has 
made to respond in its own way to the 
most crucial social question of our time. 
No country’s racial problems are easily 
resolved, as we have found in the United 
States. But there are alternatives to vio- 
lence and to higher barriers among men. 
Polaroid, and its South African distribu- 
tor, Frank & Hirsch, have found one 
means to help bring down the absurd and 
debilitating system of apartheid. 

This one company is a relatively small 
one; it employs less than 200 workers in 
South Africa, and its volume of business 
is minuscle compared with the giant 
corporations which have invested or 
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originated in the rich economy of South 
Africa. But one company which pays 
equal wages for equal work, and which 
provides equal working conditions and 
benefits for its employees regardless of 
race, can have a tremendous impact on 
the economy as a whole. 

This is what has happened in the 
Polaroid case. Numerous American com- 
panies are now turning to the manage- 
ment of Polaroid, and of Frank & Hirsch, 
for advice and assistance in improving 
their wages and working conditions. 
British companies have followed suit, in- 
cluding the two biggest British banks in 
South Africa. Improvements have already 
been made, and more will follow. What is 
more, South African companies are being 
compelled to follow suit by the very pres- 
sures of the marketplace and of scarce 
labor. Polaroid, truly, is helping to effect 
an economic revolution in South Africa. 

Mr. President, I believe that all Sena- 
tors should be aware of the fine work of 
this one American company. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that three articles 
explaining Polaroid’s efforts in more de- 
tail be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN EXPERIMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Polaroid sells its products in South Africa 
as do several hundred other American com- 
panies. Our sales there are small, less than 
one half of one percent of our worldwide 
business, 

Recently a group has begun to demand 
that American business stop selling in 
South Africa. They say that by its presence 
it is supporting the government of the coun- 
try and its policies of racial separation and 
subjugation of the Blacks. Polaroid, in spite 
of its small stake in the country, has re- 
ceived the first attention of this group. 

We did not respond to their demands, But 
we did react to the question. We asked our- 
selves, “Is it right or wrong to do business 
in South Africa?” We have been studying the 
question for about ten weeks. 

The committee of Polaroid employees who 
undertook this study included fourteen 
members—both black and white—from all 
over the company. The first conclusion was 
arrived at quickly and unanimously. We 
abhor apartheid, the national policy of South 
Africa. 

The apartheid laws separate the races and 
restrict the rights, the opportunities and 
the movement of non-white Africans. This 
policy is contrary to the principles on which 
Polaroid was built and run, We believe in 
individuals. Not in “labor units” as Blacks 
are sometimes referred to in South Africa. 
We decided whatever our course should be 
it should oppose the course of apartheid. 

The committee talked to more than fifty 
prominent South Africans both black and 
white, as well as many South African ex- 
perts. They heard from officials in Washing- 
ton. They read books, papers, testimony, 
documents, opinion, interpretation, statis- 
tics. They heard tapes and saw films. 

They addressed themselves to a single 
question. What should Polaroid do in South 
Africa? Should we register our disapproval 
of apartheid by cutting off all contact with 
the country? Should we try to influence the 
system from within? We rejected the sug- 
gestion that we ignore the whole question 
and maintain the status quo. 

Some of the black members of the study 
group expressed themselves strongly at the 
outset. They did not want to impose on the 
black people of another country a course of 
action merely because we might feel it was 
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correct. They felt this paternalistic attitude 
had prevailed too often in America when 
things are done “for” black people without 
consulting black people. 

It was decided to send four of the commit- 
tee members to South Africa. Since this 
group was to include two black and two 
white members, it was widely assumed they 
would not be granted visas. They were. 

It was assumed if they ever got to South 
Africa they would be given a government 
tour. They were not. 

It was assumed they would not be allowed 
to see the actual conditions under which 
many Blacks live and would be prevented 
from talking to any of them in private. They 
did see those conditions in Soweto and else- 
where. And with or without permission they 
met and talked to and listened to more than 
a hundred black people of South Africa. Fac- 
tory workers, office workers, domestic serv- 
ants, teachers, political leaders, people in 
many walks of life. They also talked to 4 
broad spectrum of whites including members 
of all the major parties. 

Their prime purpose in going to South 
Africa was to ask Africans what they thought 
American business should do in their 
country. We decided the answer that is best 
for the black people of South Africa would 
be the best answer for us. 

Can you learn about a country in ten days? 
No. Nor in ten weeks. But our group learned 
one thing. What we had read and heard about 
apartheid was not exaggerated. It is every 
bit as repugnant as we had been led to 
believe. 

The group returned with a unanimous 
recommendation. 

In response to this recommendation and 
to the reports of the larger study commit- 
tee, Polaroid will undertake an experimen- 
tal program in relation to its business activi- 
ties in South Africa. 

For the time being we will continue our 
business relationships there (except for sales 
to the South African government, which our 
distributor is discontinuing), but on a new 
basis which Blacks there with whom we 
talked see as supportive to their hopes and 
plans for the future. In a year we will look 
closely to see if our experiment has had any 
effects. 

First, we will take a number of steps with 
our distributor, as well as his suppliers, to 
improve dramatically the salaries and other 
benefits of their nonwhite employees. We 
have had indications that these companies 
will be willing to cooperate in this plan. 

Our business associates in South Africa 
will also be obliged (as a condition of main- 
taining their relationship with Polaroid) to 
initiate a well-defined program to train non- 
white employees for important jobs within 
their companies. 

We believe education for the Blacks, in 
combination with the opportunities now 
being afforded by the expanding economy, 
is a key to change in South Africa. We will 
commit a portion of our profits earned there 
to encourage black education. One avenue 
will be to provide funds for the permanent 
staff and office of the black-run Association 
for Education and Cultural Advancement 
(ASECA). A second method will be to make 
@ gift to a foundation to underwrite educa- 
tional expenses for about 600 black students 
at various levels of study from elementary 
school through university. Grants to assist 
teachers will also be made from this gift. In 
addition we will support two exchange fel- 
lowships for Blacks under the U.S.-South 
African Leader Exchange Program. 

Polaroid has no investments in South 
Africa and we do not intend to change this 
policy at present. We are, however, investi- 
gating the possibilities of creating a black- 
managed company in one or more of the free 
black African nations. 

Why have we undertaken this program? 
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To satisfy a revolutionary group? No. They 
will find it far from satisfactory. They feel 
we should close the door on South Africa, 
not try to push it further open. 

What can we hope to accomplish there 
without a factory, without a company of our 
own, without the economic leverage of large 
sales? Aren’t we wasting time and money 
trying to have an effect on a massive prob- 
lem 10,000 miles from home? The answer, 
our answer, is that since we are doing busi- 
ness in South Africa and since we have 
looked closely at that troubled country, we 
feel we can continue only by opposing the 
apartheid system. Black people there have 
advised us to do this by providing an op- 
portunity for increased use of black talent, 
increased recognition of black dignity. Polar- 
oid is a small economic force in South Afri- 
ca, but we are well known and, because of 
our committee’s visit there, highly visible. 
We hope other American companies will join 
us in this program. Even a small beginning 
of co-operative effort among American busi- 
nesses can have a large effect in South Africa. 

How can we presume to concern ourselves 
with the problems of another country? 
Whatever the practices elsewhere, South 
Africa alone articulates a policy exactly con- 
trary to everything we feel our company 
stands for. We cannot participate passively 
in such a political system. Nor can we ignore 
it. That is why we have undertaken this ex- 
perimental program. 

POLAROID Corp. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


STATEMENT BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AFRICA 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, BY 
THOMAS H., WYMAN, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
POLAROID CORP., MAY 4, 1971 


Polaroid sells its products in South Africa 
as do several hundred other American com- 
panies. Our sales there are small, less than 
one half of one percent of our worldwide 
business. 

About six months ago a group began to 
demand that American business stop selling 
in South Africa. They say that by its presence 
it is supporting the government of the coun- 
try and its policies of racial separation and 
subjugation of the Blacks. Polaroid, in spite 
of its small stake in the country, has received 
the first attention of this group. 

We did not respond to their demands. But 
we did react to the question. We asked our- 
selves, “Is it right or wrong to do business in 
South Africa?” We studied the question for 
about ten weeks. 

The committee of Polaroid employees who 
undertook this study included fourteen 
members—both black and white—from all 
over the company. The first conclusion was 
arrived at quickly and unanimously. We 
abhor apartheid, the national policy of South 
Africa. 

The apartheid laws separate the races and 
restrict the rights, the opportunities and 
the movement of non-white Africans, This 
policy is contrary to the principles on which 
Polaroid was built and run. We believe in 
individuals. Not in “labor units” as Blacks 
are sometimes referred to in South Africa. 
We decided whatever our course should be 
it should oppose the course of apartheid. 

The committee talked to more than fifty 
prominent South Africans both black and 
white, as well as many South African ex- 
perts. We heard from officials in Washing- 
ton. We read books, papers, testimony, docu- 
ments, opinion, interpretation, statistics. We 
listened to tapes and saw films. 

We addressed ourselves to a single ques- 
tion. What should Polaroid do in South 
Africa? Should we register our disapproval 
of apartheid by cutting off all contact with 
the country? Should we try to influence the 
system from within? We rejected the sug- 
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gestion that we ignore the whole question 
and maintain the status quo. 

Some of the black members of the study 
group expressed themselves strongly at the 
outset. They did not want to impose on the 
black people of another country a course of 
action merely because we might feel it was 
correct. They felt this paternalistic attitude 
had prevailed too often in America when 
things are done “for” black people without 
consulting black people. 

It was decided to send four of the com- 
mittee members to South Africa. Since this 
group was to include two black and two 
white members, it was widely assumed we 
would not be granted visas. We were. We left 
for Johannesburg on November 30. 

It was assumed that when we got to South 
Africa we would be given a government tour. 
We were not. 

It was assumed we would not be allowed 
to see the actual conditions under which 
many blacks live and would be prevented 
from talking to any of them in private. We 
did see those conditions in Soweto and else- 
where. And with or without permission we 
met and talked to and listened to more than 
a hundred black people of South Africa. Fac- 
tory workers, office workers, domestic ser- 
vants, teachers, political leaders, people in 
many walks of life. We also talked to a broad 
spectrum of whites including members of the 
major parties. 

Our prime purpose in going to South Africa 
was to ask Africans what they thought Amer- 
ican business should do in their country. We 
decided the answer that is best for the 
black people of South Africa would be the 
best answer for Polaroid. 

Can you learn about a country in ten 
days? No. Nor in ten weeks. But our group 
learned one thing. What we had read and 
heard about apartheid was not exaggerated. 
It is every bit as repugnant as we had been 
led to believe. 

Our group returned with a unanimous 
recommendation. 

In response to this recommendation and 
to reports of the larger study committee, 
Polaroid has undertaken an experimental 
program in relation to its business activities 
in South Africa. 

For the time being we will continue our 
business relationships there (except for sales 
to the South African government, which our 
distributor has discontinued), but on a new 
basis which Blacks there with whom we 
talked see as supportive to their hopes and 
plans for the future. In a year we will look 
closely to see if our experiment has had any 
effects. 

First, we will take a number of steps with 
our distributor, as well as his suppliers, to 
improve dramatically the salaries and other 
benefits of their non-white employees. 

Our business associates in South Africa 
will also be obliged (as a condition of main- 
taining their relationship with Polaroid) to 
initiate a well defined program to train non- 
white employees for important jobs within 
their companies. 

We believe education for the Blacks, in 
combination with the opportunities now 
being afforded by the expanding economy, is 
& key to change in South Africa. We will 
commit a portion of our profits earned there 
to encourage black education. One avenue 
will be to provide funds for the permanent 
staff and office of the black-run Association 
for Education and Cultural Advancement 
(ASSECA). A second method will be to make 
a gift to a foundation to underwrite educa- 
tional expenses for about 500 black students 
at various levels of study from elementary 
schools through university. Grants to assist 
teachers will also be made from this gift. In 
addition we will support two exchange fel- 
lowships for Blacks under the U.S.-South Af- 
rican Leadership Exchange Program. 

Polaroid has no investments in South Af- 
rica and we do not intend to change this 
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policy at present. We are, however, in the 
process of creating a black-. com- 
pany in one or more of the free black African 
nations. 

Why have we undertaken this program? 
To satisfy a revolutionary group? No. They 
have found it far from satisfactory. They 
feel we should close the door cn South Africa, 
not try to push it further open. 

What can we hope to accomplish there 
without a factory, without a company of our 
own, without the economic leverage of large 
sales? Aren't we wasting time and money try- 
ing to have an effect on a massive problem 
10,000 miles from home? The answer, our 
answer, is that since we have looked closely 
at that troubled country, we feel we can 
continue only by opposing the apartheid sys- 
tem. Black people there have advised us to 
do this by providing an opportunity for 
increased use of black talent, increased rec- 
ognition of black dignity. Polaroid is a small 
economic force in South Africa, but we are 
well known and, because of our committee’s 
visit there, highly visible. We hope other 
American companies will join us in this pro- 
gram. Even a small beginning of co-opera- 
tive effort among American businesses can 
have a large effect in South Africa. 

How can we presume to concern ourselves 
with the problems of another country? What- 
ever the practices elsewhere, South Africa 
alone articulates a policy exactly contrary 
to everything we feel our company stands 
for. We cannot participate passively in such 
& political system. Nor can we ignore it. That 
is why we have undertaken this experimental 
program, 

The program is well under way. Both our 
distributor and one of his suppliers have 
granted wage increases to all their non-white 
employees ranging from 13% to 33%, 

An additional increase of 28% for a group 
of 20 non-white Frank and Hirsch employees 
was anonunced last week. Further increases 
are being negotiated. 

Frank and Hirsch and one of their sup- 
pliers have agreed to guarantee the educa- 
tional expenses for the children of all of 
their non-white employees through the high 
school level. This includes the complete cost 
of school tuition, transportation and books. 

The first installment of a $15,000 gift to 
ASSECA has been made to enable them to 
establish a permanent office and staff. 

A grant of $10,000 has been made to the 
U.S.-South African Leader Exchange Program 
and two African leaders will be spending a 
3-month study period in the United States 
later this year. 

We have been instrumental in setting up a 
black owned and managed distribution com- 
pany in Nigeria which will handle our sun- 
glasses there. They will be in business in 
Lagos as of May 21. 

We have been working hard these past 
weeks to accomplish one more step, an edu- 
cational foundation in South Africa. The 
legal mechanism is now complete and the 
six trustees have been nominated. They in- 
clude four distinguished leaders of the non- 
white African community: Mr. M. T. Moe- 
rane, editor of The World, the largest black 
newspaper in South Africa; Chief Gatsha 
Buthelize, Paramount Chief of the Zulus; 
Mr. R. S. Naidoo, President of the Natal 
Indian Teachers Association; and Prof. W. M. 
Kgware, Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of the North. The two white trustees 
are Helen Suzman, the sole opposition repre- 
sentative in the parliament, and Mr. Hirsch, 
our distributor. This foundation will be 
charged with selecting 500 black students and 
providing financial assistance for them. They 
will be chosen from all levels, grade school 
through university. Administration of this 
program will be handled by the highly re- 
spected Institute of Race Relations. 

Reactions to our experiment have un- 
derstandably been mixed. So far we have 
not met formal South African gov- 
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ernment opposition though we presume 
they are unhappy with our rejection of the 
apartheid system. The response from black 
South Africans has been very positive. Those 
in the U.S. pressing for withdrawal are un- 
happy with the experimental program. The 
great majority of our employees and share- 
holders have endorsed the program. Many 
companies have asked for background infor- 
mation on what we are doing and why we are 
doing it. We are not sure what the longer term 
decision will be regarding Polaroid’s relation- 
ship with South Africa, but we are con- 
vinced that the basic approach of working 
for change from within deserves this kind of 
trial. 

THOMAS H. WYMAN, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 

POLAROID Corp. 
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(Switzerland) and The First National City 
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Amherst College BA 1951. 

Management Development Institute 
(IMEDE) Lausanne, Switzerland 1959-60. 
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A REPORT ON SOUTH AFRICA 


About a year ago Polaroid Corporation 
undertook an experimental program in South 
Africa. We were challenged to stop selling 
our products there as a gesture of opposi- 
tion to the apartheid system of that coun- 
try. A committee of black and white employ- 
ees at Polaroid was formed to study the 
question, They sent four members of their 
group (two black and two white) to South 
Africa to gather information first hand and 
to talk to black South Africans. This group 
returned with a recommendation which the 
company adopted. We publicly stated our ab- 
horrence of apartheid. We stopped sales of 
Polaroid products direct to the government. 
But we decided not to turn our backs on the 
problem. We would continue our business 
and attempt to achieve some basic improve- 
ments in the lives of black people there. 
This is a report on that experiment. 

Since it was to involve the areas of em- 
ployee benefits and education, both strin- 
gently restricted by the apartheid system, the 
assumption was made by some that the gov- 
ernment of South Africa would actively op- 
pose this program, perhaps take punitive ac- 
tion of some sort against us or our distributor 
there, Frank and Hirsch (Pty.) Ltd. This did 
not happen. There was no overt government 
opposition to any of the steps we have taken. 
Our distributor’s business (which includes 
cameras, film and sunglasses) has continued 
with no adverse effects. 

What specifically did we do in South 
Africa? Our first step was to ask the dis- 
tributor and his associated companies (Po- 
laroid has no company or investments of 
its own in South Africa) to improve “dra- 
matically” the salaries and benefits of their 
non-white employees, This has been done 
with diligence and some success. The prin- 
ciple of the same pay for the same job has 
been accepted and announced publicly. The 
average monthly salary including bonus for 
black employees has increased 22%. Indi- 
vidual increases have ranged from 6% to 
33%. The average is now 91 Rand (about $127 
a month) up from R75. The minimum wage 
including bonus has been raised to R70. 
Whereas there were 98 black employees in 
the lowest salary category a year ago, there 
are only 39 there now. Twenty-one black 
employees (out of a total of 151) now make 
more than R130 per month (about $182). 
We feel that further progress is possible in 
this area. Wage discussions including Po- 
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laroid, our distributor and the Black Em- 
ployees Committee of that company have 
already taken place regarding next year. 

Eight black supervisors have been appointed 
during the course of the year in the Com- 
puter, Administration, Services and Distribu- 
tion departments, One of the first black com- 
puter operators in South Africa is one of 
this group. Some of these positions were for- 
merly held by whites. The black supervisors 
are being paid on the same pay scale as their 
predecessors. In addition two men have re- 
ceived instruction outside the company to 
qualify them to run on-the-job training 
courses, 

A pension plan with death benefits is al- 
ready in operation with equal provisions for 
blacks and whites. Our distributor has also 
set up a plan that will pay the educational 
expenses of children of black employees as 
well as for vocational or scholastic training 
for the employees themselves. A loan service 
for black employees is in operation and ap- 
plications are now screened and recom- 
mended by the Black Employees Committee. 

A second, smaller company associated with 
our distributor has also instituted wage in- 
creases for its black employees of from 1614 % 
to 3344%. They have adopted pension and 
educational aid plans similar to the distrib- 
utor’s., 

Another of the goals of our experiment was 
to create some mechanisms for change in 
the area of black education. In addition to 
the steps taken by our distributor and his 
allied company to aid the children of black 
employees, we have attempted three specific 
programs. A grant of $15,000 has been made 
by Polaroid to a black organized and operated 
institution, the Association for the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Advancement of the 
African People of South Africa (ASSECA). 
This group was formed to encourage and im- 
prove black education in South Africa. The 
grant has provided funds for staff, transport 
and administration. ASSECA has embarked 
on several ambitious schemes in the past 
year including coaching classes for high 
school examinations, lobbying for new class- 
rooms to be built in Johannesburg, and a 
million Rand fund drive to aid black stu- 
dents. 

A second grant of $10,000 was made to the 
U.S.-South Africa Leader Exchange Program, 
a private, non-governmental organization. 
Under this grant two black South Africans 
and their wives have come to America for 
an extended period of travel and study. Mr. 
Seth Manaka, who has a Master’s degree in 
library science, spent three months in this 
country and visited libraries in 14 cities 
across the country. Dr. Noel Manganyi, a 
clinical psychologist, is currently here visit- 
ing hospitals, clinics and universities in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

A third grant of $50,000 (derived, as were 
the others, from profits earned by sales of 
our products in South Africa) was used to 
establish a foundation to underwrite educa- 
tional expenses of black students and teach- 
ers in South Africa. This foundation, called 
ASSET (American-South African Study and 
Educational Trust) was organized in May, 
1971. Its trustees include some of the most 
distinguished black leaders in South Africa: 
Mr. M. T. Moerane, Editor of The World; 
Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, Chief Executive of 
the Zulus; Mr. R. S. Naidoo, President of the 
Natal Indian Teachers Association; Professor 
W. M. Kgware, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of the North; and Mr. David Curry, a 
leader of the “colored” community. There are 
two white members as well, Mrs. Helen Suz- 
man, Progressive Party Member of the South 
African Parliament and Mr. Helmut Hirsch, 
Managing Director of Polaroid’s South 
African distributor. ASSET has made a 
promising beginning. In its first nine months 
it has given scholarship grants to 679 stu- 
dents from all the major regions of South 
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Africa. Recipients have included blacks, 
“coloreds”, orientals and Indian students at 
all levels from high school through college 
and post graduate study. Teacher training 
and vocational training have also been fund- 
ed. Another 2,000 students have benefited 
from five special grants made for teacher’s 
salaries in various schools, The number of 
applications for aid, however, has been over- 
whelming. ASSET has hardly scratched the 
surface. 

We have also participated in the forma- 
tion of a black owned and operated distribu- 
tion company in Nigeria (another of the 
goals we set for ourselves). The company 
has been operating out of Lagos since Sep- 
tember. 

This, then, is what the Polaroid experi- 
mental program has accomplished in the 
year it has been in existence. But what ef- 
fects has it had? What conclusions have we 
drawn? What is the future of such a pro- 
gram? 

Its effects have been quite visible in press 
reports from South Africa, England, Canada 
and the U.S. Apparently Polaroid has been 
the first company from any country to take 
a public stand against apartheid and for the 
improvement of black working conditions in 
South Africa. Literally thousands of articles 
and editorials have been written about the 
“Polaroid program”. Reactions have ranged 
from applause and support to thoughtful 
criticism to revolutionary rhetoric. 

In South Africa the press (which is not 
controlled by the government) has en- 
thusiastically reported every detail of the 
program to its readers. 

What have other companies done? One of 
the most important announcements in re- 
cent months came from the two largest in- 
ternational banks in South Africa, Barclay’s 
Bank and the Standard Bank, stating that 
they would pay black employees the same 
rate for the job as white employees. About 
400 black workers are affected. A major Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturer also an- 
nounced recently that they will pay equal 
wages for equal work, regardless of color. To 
date, however, whether they have instituted 
changes or not, most companies in South 
Africa have been reluctant to make any 
public statement of their current or future 
wage policies. 

Polaroid has received inquiries from many 
American companies asking what difficul- 
ties we have encountered in South Africa 
and what pressures have been brought to 
bear on the implementation of our plans. 
The answer is simple. We have encountered 
no major difficulties, have faced no pres- 
sures that would alter what we have hoped 
to achieve. On the contrary, we have been 
surprised at how much progress has been 
made in a relatively short time. 

Two comments that have come to us in 
recent months have helped to crystalize our 
feelings on the complex subject of South 
Africa and our presence there. Alan Paton, 
novelist, poet and a leading South African 
liberal, spoke at the Harvard Commencement 
in June. 

“I’m often asked the question as to 
whether Americans should withdraw all in- 
vestments in South Africa. I know this view 
is strongly held by some, and I respect it, 
but it is not my own. If those American 
enterprises in South Africa—and there are 
not a great many—and here I am quoting 
from the statement of the Polaroid Corpora- 
tion entitled ‘An Experiment in South Africa’, 
would improve dramatically the salaries and 
other benefits of their non-white employees 
then I have no doubt that this would exert 
a moral pressure on South African employers 
to do the same. .. . Therefore I stand not for 
the withdrawal of American investment, but 
for this dramatic improvement in salaries 
and benefits.” 

The second was from a black African 
worker who met our four employees when 
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they were in South Africa. He recently wrote 
a letter to one of the members of the 
group. 

“The Polaroid program has brought about 
great ferment in this country and many 
people seem to be trying to do something 
about improving the lot of the African people. 
We have had the case of (a large) bank, 
which gave a directive to its employees to 
accord African people the same courtesy 
accorded the other racial groups. The policy 
makers of that institution banned the use 
of the appellation ‘boy’ or ‘girl’ when address- 
ing adult Africans. We are to be addressed 
as Mr. or Mrs. now. ... What was started by 
Polaroid is gaining momentum and if it 
goes on in this way we hope that sanity 
may eventually be restored to our troubled 
country. ... Among the African people, the 
‘experiment’ has been applauded and... 
become the talk of the townships. This I 
have been able to get from people per- 
sonally. ... We would like to repeat what we 
said to you in December, that we are totally 
opposed to (your) withdrawal from South 
Africa. What has happened has in fact been 
the thin edge of the wedge, which will—we 
hope—lead to a breakthrough.” 

We share this hope also. In our opinion 
relatively little has happened prior to this 
experiment that could encourage hope for 
change. The alternative courses of action, 
after close examination, seem equally bleak 
to us. Although in a year’s time the visible 
effects on other companies of our experi- 
ment have been limited, the practical 
achievements in salaries, benefits and educa- 
tion have shown what can be done. In this 
respect the experiment has exceeded the 
expectations of many. Therefore, we have 
decided to continue our program in South 
Africa. 

POLAROID CORP. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 22, 1971] 


EXPERIMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA: SomE U.S. 
Firms IGNORE Urcincs To LEAVE, INSTEAD 
SEEK To UPGRADE Status or BLACKS 

(By Ray Vicker) 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA.—In an air- 
conditioned office here, Samuel Mokone, a 
balding 39-year-old black man, checks the 
console of an IBM 360 computer. 

Sitting in the offices of Frank & Hirsch 
(Pty) Ltd., Polaroid Corp.’s South African 
distributor, Mr. Mokone grins broadly as he 
describes how some months ago he was pro- 
moted to computer supervisor as part of an 
experiment to upgrade black workers. One 
of the few blacks in South Africa to hold such 
a highly skilled job, Mr. Mokone has seen his 
base pay rise to $252 a month from $205; his 
take-home pay, with overtime, now runs close 
to $300 a month. 

“I'm well off,” he says cheerfully. Then his 
features cloud as he adds, “Those people who 
are agitating to get Polaroid out of South Af- 
rica don’t know what they're talking about. If 
that happened, it would be black men like me 
who would suffer.” 

The Polaroid experiment is part of a cam- 
paign by a number of companies to raise 
wages and benefits for blacks instead of leav- 
ing South Africa in a protest against the na- 
tional policy of apartheid, or racial separa- 
tion. Support for the program is coming from 
most blacks in this country and from a sur- 
prising number of whites. The Polaroid ex- 
periment is part of a broader campaign to re- 
duce economic discrimination against non- 
whites. Some American companies are leaders 
in that drive; others are among the biggest 
foot-draggers. 


ECONOMICS AND CONSCIENCES 


Economic considerations, of course, are a 
major factor in forcing this country to make 
greater use of its black labor. It is impossible 
to determine how much influence is being ex- 
erted as a result of pressure from outside 
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South Africa and how much from guilty con- 
sciences within. In any case, the repercussions 
reach well into the $1 billion book value of 
the 300 companies here and beyond that into 
much of the nation’s economy. 

Such foreign investment has become a tar- 
get for militant American civil-rights groups, 
which advocate a disengagement from South 
Africa. But scores of interviews with people of 
all races here indicate that such views have 
relatively little support even among blacks in 
this country. 

“Who are these people who want foreign 
investments pulled out of South Africa? 
They certainly aren’t friends of South Afri- 
can blacks,” says M. T. Moerane, editor of 
the 100,000-circulation Johannesburg World, 
southern Africa’s largest black newspaper. 
Mr. Moerane, a short, heavyset African of 
modest manner, sits behind a cluttered desk 
and insists that black betterment must 
come from efforts of blacks within South 
Africa rather than from outside pressure. 
He says he receives many letters from read- 
ers endorsing that position. 

“Disengagement of foreign investments is 
the strategy of the African National Con- 
gress and groups like it that are headed by 
blacks who left this country a dozen years 
ago,” Mr. Moerane says. “They no longer 
know what is going on here. They don’t 
represent blacks in South Africa.” 

Sharing his opinion is Peter Mathihare, 
a slender, goateed 1961 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Witwatersrand. An articulate 
member of the Tswana tribe, he now han- 
dles all incoming correspondence for Pola- 
roid’s affiliate here. “You don’t help a man 
by taking his livelihood from him,” Mr. 
Mathihare sdys. “Yet, this is the program 
advocated by antiapartheid demonstrators 
and by African National Congress members 
who are 10,000 miles away from South 
Africa.” 

Ian J. Hetherington, managing director 
for the abrasives subsidiary of Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., says: “A better case can 
be made for the opposite approach, for 
pouring investments into the country to 
offer more jobs and opportunities for the 
black man.” Norton has a broad program 
for advancing nonwhites on its payroll. 

Of course, not everyone agrees. “To the 
extent that U.S. corporations are agents that 
support and strengthen the South African 
economy, they are also responsible for the 
strength of apartheid,” says Timothy H. 
Smith, who heads southern African activi- 
ties of the United Church of Christ. A 
healthy South African economy “strength- 
ens white control” and “white ability to 
keep blacks oppressed,” adds Mr. Smith, who 
is considered one of the principal U.S. 
spokesman for this viewpoint. His conclu- 
sion: “U.S. companies must withdraw from 
South Africa.” 

Groups espousing that view are difficult, 
if not impossible, to find in South Africa— 
one reason being that radical organizations 
are barred from this country of 21.3 million 
population. Of these, the 14.9 million Ban- 
tus, or blacks, face the greatest discrimina- 
tion and have the lowest average pay. The 
pay, and status, scale rises for the two mil- 
lion coloreds, or persons of mixed blood; it 
continues upward for the 600,000 Asians, 
and reaches its peak for the 3.8 million 
whites. 

GOVERNMENT TO BLAME? 

Companies sometimes blame the South 
African government for the wide differences 
in pay between white and nonwhite em- 
ployes. This is one of the misconceptions 
often cited about South Africa. These facts 
emerge from a study of government regula- 
tions, trade-union rules and labor-manage- 
ments agreements: 

There is no limit on what a company may 
pay a black or any other nonwhite for any 
job. A company is free to decide to pay 
equal wages for equal work. 

The government does insist, however, that 
blacks not supervise whites. 
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There are government job reservations 
that save certain posts for whites. These 
currently affect fewer than 3 percent of the 
jobs available. Reserving jobs for whites 
more often results from labor-management 
agreements. 

No legal machinery prevents a company 
from establishing in-service training to help 
nonwhite workers advance. 

Frequently a black produces only a frac- 
tion of what might be expected of a white 
worker on the same job. But many observers 
say the fault lies with management for pro- 
viding inadequate training. 

Managements are free to establish black 
productivity committees that can serve as 
valuable channels between executives and 
black workers. 

Such a committee is a major reason that 
black labor relations are amicable at Frank & 
Hirsch, Polaroid’s subsidiary here, say all 
four members of the black committee. “We 
are not alone in trying to improve the posi- 
tion of the nonwhite,” says Helmut Hirsch, 

director of Frank & Hirsch. “Many 
others are aware of the fact that increases 
in wages commensurate to the work done are 
justified for blacks.” 

Frank & Hirsch now employs about 300 
persons, nearly even split between white and 
nonwhite, says the 56-year-old Mr. Hirsch, 
who arrived in South Africa in 1935 as a 
refugee from Hitler’s Germany. Since the 
first of the year, blacks at the company have 
received pay rises averaging 22%; the in- 
creases have ranged from a low of 6% to a 
high of 39%, he says. The minimum wage 
was raised to $98 a month from $70. Since 
the start of the experiment, the company 
has increased the number of its black super- 
visors to eight from two. 

Only two of the company’s white employes 
quit after the campaign was announced to 
upgrade black workers. “This experiment is a 
good thing,” says one white employe, John 
Cawood, assistant manager of stores. “A man 
should be paid for what he does.” 


POLAROID AS A CATALYST 


The Polaroid campaign is proving to be a 
catalyst in the drive to upgrade nonwhite 
workers. At least a dozen American firms 
have contacted Polaroid, its distributor here 
or Africans connected with its educational 
programs seeking information for possible 
parallel projects. Included have been J. R. 
Watkins Co., the Winona, Minn., cosmetics 
firm; Warner Bros.; Coca-Cola Corp., and 
Chase Manhattan Bank. Well before Pola- 
roid announced its program, several Ameri- 
can and some South African companies were 
moving in the same direction. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., is introducing 
an aptitude testing system among nonwhites 
at its subsidiary here to upgrade these work- 
ers. It already has a 15-man African plant 
committee to serve as a link between blacks 
and management. International Business 
Machines Corp. says its subsidiary here pays 
one scale for equal jobs, regardless of the 
employes’ color. Kellogg Co., the breakfast- 
food concern, just introduced a free medical 
plan for all its employes. General Motors says 
its pay scales for nonwhites at its big Port 
Elizabeth facilities, the largest auto works in 
Africa, are “well above the average” but 
gives no figures. Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s subsidiary here trains blacks 
for key jobs. 

Harry Goldberg, chairman of Ellis Fur- 
nishers Ltd. and of Lewis Appliances, two 
South African companies, has been working 
to upgrade the lot of the black worker for 
many years. He is a founding father of the 
country’s Bantu Wage and Productivity As- 
sociation, a group that includes 130 com- 
panies, most of them South African. 

EMPLOYING BLACKS AT WHITE SCALES 

Lewis Appliances, the Norge distributor in 
South Africa, now employs 300 workers, 200 
of them black, Mr. Goldberg says. Twenty 
jobs involving sheet-metal stamping and 
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cutting were established at white pay scales 
of $25 to $50 a week. When no white could be 
found for the jobs, the company filled the 
posts with blacks and says they are doing 
well. “This is not typical,” Mr. Goldberg con- 
cedes. “I merely mention it to show that it 
can be done.” 

Despite its official policy of apartheid, even 
the South African government is taking some 
steps to narrow the pay gap between whites 
and nonwhite workers. 

South Africa’s Public Service Commission 
is making a comprehensive study of indus- 
trial-relations policies with the intention of 
promoting “a more satisfactory ratio” be- 
tween salaries for whites and nonwhites. 
Theo Gerdener, minister of the interior, says, 
“It is the government’s intention to develop 
a salary structure based on international 
principles.” Currently 130,000 nonwhites are 
employed in government service. Any move to 
raise their salaries could have repercussions 
on pay scales throughout the country. 

Jan Loot, South Africa’s minister of colored 
affairs, recently urged industry to pay higher 
wages to colored employees. He notes that the 
gap between colored and white pay scales 
can’t be closed overnight, but he adds, “The 
government will strive to narrow the gap as 
rapidly as possible.” 


PROFIT WITHOUT PUBLICITY 


The South African Medical Association is 
considering possible establishment of salary 
scales based on the job, not on color. But 
there’s a long way to go. The white doctor in 
the government medical service, for example, 
is paid from $7,980 to $11,340 a year. His 
black compatriot on the same job draws from 
$4,872 to $7,560 a year. 

The subject of pay scales causes discom- 
fort, however, to some American companies 
that, while making money here, don’t even 
like it known that they are operating in 
South Africa. The attitude of these firms dis- 
turbs many whites as well as blacks here. “I 
don’t have much respect for any company 
that comes here, earns a big profit in South 
Africa, then tries to hide the fact that it is 
even doing business in this country,” says an 
Official of one South African trade associa- 
tion. “Some of these American companies 
don’t even want to contribute to trade associ- 
ations in this country for fear that their 
names might be on association rosters.” 

Other American companies say they are 
“conforming” to the existing pay pattern. 
“Unfortunately, this is often only too true,” 
says Fred Van Wyk, director of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, a liberal 
organization that has been focusing atten- 
tion on discrimination in the country. 

He reaches for a file of pay scales on his 
desk. It shows that in industry after indus- 
try the black worker consistently is paid far 
less than whites. At the end of 1970, for in- 
stance; in manufacturing—a field in which 
American companies are heavily concen- 
trated—the average pay for whites was $430 
a month and for blacks $73. Moreover, the 
gap widened during the year; wages for 
whites rose an average of 10%, those for 
blacks 8%. 

Mr. Van Wyk contends that many U.S. 
companies resort to buck-passing when they 
are approached about improving the lot of 
non-white workers, contributing to African 
education or joining trade associations. Man- 
agements based in South Africa shrug and 
contend that such decisions are made at 
home offices in the U.S. On the other hand, 
Officials in America shrug and contend that 
they don’t interfere in operations of overseas 
subsidiaries. 


LLEWELLYN E. “TOMMY” THOMP- 
SON: AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDI- 
NARY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Llew- 
ellyn E. “Tommy” Thompson has died, 
It is with the deepest regret and most 
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profound sadness that I note his passing. 
If there is truly to be a thaw in the cold 
war between East and West, it will in 
large measure be because Tommy 
Thompson worked to reduce the tension 
to ease the strain, and to generate the 
warmth that in turn will melt the ice. 
Ambassador Extraordinary. That is his 
epitaph. A diplomat’s diplomat; not an 
engineer, but a builder of the strongest 
bridges that have spanned gulfs of the 
widest misunderstanding. 

Tommy Thompson’s counsel and advice 
were sought by heads of state and by 
all who were interested in establishing 
peace for mankind. The trust and confi- 
dence he engendered were truly monu- 
mental. When called out of retirement 
by President Johnson in 1967 to assume 
once again the role of one who has the 
chief responsibility for asserting this 
Nation’s interest within the Soviet bloc, 
that call went out not because he was 
the only man for the job but because he 
was the best man for the job. And that is 
the legacy he leaves. 

Tommy Thompson was the best in his 
field. He was an Ambassador to whom all 
others in the diplomatic service and in- 
deed all who seek to improve relation- 
ships between nations can aspire today 
and in the years ahead. Tommy Thomp- 
son—Ambassador Extraordinary—will be 
missed. His passing leaves a vacuum and 
void within this Nation’s policymaking 
processes that will not be filled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing editorials and articles concerning 
Ambassador Thompson in which are re- 
counted his numerous achievements and 


distinctions be printed in the RECORD: 
An editorial entitled “Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary,” published in the Christian 
Science Monitor, on February 8, 1972; 
An editorial entitled “The Quiet Diplo- 
mat,” published in the Washington Daily 
News, on February 8, 1972; 


An editorial entitled “Llewellyn E. 
Thompson,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post, on February 8, 1972; 

An article entitled “Tommy Thomp- 
son—A Diplomat With a Rare Intuitive 
Touch,” written by Chalmers M. Roberts, 
and published in the Washington Post, 
on February 8, 1972; 

An article entitled “Llewellyn Thomp- 
son, Diplomat, Long-Time Envoy to Mos- 
cow, Dies,” published in the Baltimore 
Sun, on February 7, 1972; 

An article entitled “Llewellyn Thomp- 
son, Leading U.S. Kremlinologist, Dies at 
67,” published in the Los Angeles Times, 
on February 7, 1972; and 

An article entitled “Llewellyn Thomp- 
son Dead at Age of 67; Ex-Envoy to So- 
viet,” published in the New York Times, 
on February 7, 1972. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 8, 1972] 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 

When Llewellyn E. Thompson left Moscow 
at the end of his second tour of duty there 
as Ambassador of the United States, he re- 
marked: 

“I don't think I ever made things worse, 
although there are great opportunities for 
causing harm here.” 

The remark was characteristic of a career 
American diplomat who was outstanding in 
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his time for what he accomplished by pa- 
tience, perseverance, and keeping his person- 
ality out of the way of his work. 

Too often in foreign affairs the channel 
of communication between governments gets 
cluttered or even clogged by the personality 
of the individual. An ambassador, at his best, 
is a clear channel for such useful and con- 
structive work as the two countries involved 
are capable at any time of doing. 

Ambassador Thompson began working at 
understanding the Russians when he was 
posted to Moscow in 1941. He studied the 
language and the culture of Russia during 
the siege of Moscow. He had been left behind 
to mind the embassy buildings. The people 
of Moscow never forgot that he stayed among 
them through the uncertain days of the siege 
when so many foreigners and high Russian 
officials moved to a safer distance. 

After the war his first big work was on 
settlement of the dispute over Trieste be- 
tween the Yugoslavs and Italy, with the 
Russians watching from the sidelines. His 
experience in helping bring that matter to 
a satisfactory conclusion led to his assign- 
ment to Vienna where his efforts were cen- 
tered on negotiating the withdrawal of Rus- 
sian troops from Austria. That was achieved 
in 1955. 

In the process Mr. Thompson had come to 
understand the Russians perhaps better 
than any other American diplomat. And they 
trusted him to be honest with them. He 
went to Moscow as Ambassador in 1957 and 
stayed on through the U-2 crisis of 1960 and 
the Berlin crisis of 1961. He was in Wash- 
ington advising President Kennedy during 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 and was 
credited with a major role in keeping that 
affair from turning into a nuclear war. 

At the end of his 42-year career in Ameri- 
can diplomacy Mr. Thompson was adviser to 
the American delegation to the SALT (stra- 
tegic arms limitation) talks. Whenever there 
was important business to be done between 
Moscow and Washington he was sought as a 
channel because all trusted him to represent, 
accurately and impersonally, what the other 
was trying to say. He was always urging peo- 
ple in Washington to judge the Russians im- 
personally, not on the basis of preconceived 
assumptions. 

Llewellyn Thompson had a lot to do with 
the fact that there has been no war between 
Russia and the United States in spite of 
the enormous strains of the “cold war.” 
[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 8, 

1972] 


THE QUIET DIPLOMAT 


Liewellyn E. “Tommy” Thompson, who has 
died at 67, was the most effective and suc- 
cessful American diplomat specializing in 
dealing with the Soviet Union since World 
War II. 

A retiring, soft-spoken, self-effacing man 
with a strong belief in quiet diplomacy and 
avoiding publicity, Mr. Thompson was not 
as widely known as his talents deserved. 

Nevertheless, in the difficult field of deal- 
ing with the Russians, he left a body of 
work second to none, 

He negotiated the settlement that divided 
the Trieste region between Italy and Yugo- 
slavis, and the Austrian State Treaty by 
which the Soviet Army withdrew from Aus- 
tria in return for that country’s permanent 
neutrality. 

As ambassador to Moscow from 1957 to 
1962, Mr. Thompson won the trust and 
friendship of Nikita S. Khrushchev, which 
enabled him to provide Washington with 
accurate, informed and shrewd reports on 
Soviet policies. 

Mr. Thompson was instrumental in ar- 
ranging Mr. Khrushchev’s 1959 trip to the 
United States and his meeting at Camp David 
with President Eisenhower. In his quiet way, 
Mr. Thompson did much to push the Ameri- 
can bureaucracy toward cultural exchanges 
and disarmament agreements with Russia. 
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In the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, his ad- 
vice to President Kennedy was invaluable 
in helping the two superpowers avoid a nu- 
clear showdown. Characteristically, he came 
out of retirement to advise President Nixon 
on the current round of strategic arms limi- 
tation talks. 

With Tommy Thompson's passing, the 
country has lost a wise counselor and an 
exemplary public servant. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1972] 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 


Those of us who stay around this town 
for a while, watching the passing parade of 
presidents and political appointees, come to 
put a high value on the career civil servant 
who makes it to the top and then serves on 
while the in-and-outers from academia, or 
the short-timérs from private industry, come 
and go. The good careerists are a selfless 
breed, by and large, because they have to 
be; there is a ceiling on their earnings and 
they cannot expect to recoup the high cost 
of government service by moving on to com- 
fortable jobs on the outside after a short 
stretch in Washington. They are also, by 
definition, a non-partisan, if not apolitical, 
breed. And so they act as stabilizers, bring- 
ing continuity and great expertise to a sys- 
tem largely manned at the top by political 

partisans who have barely mastered their 
jobs before they are back in private life. Such 
a public servant was Llewellyn (“Tommy”) 
Thompson, who is the subject of an affec- 
tionate and admiring farewell by Chalmers 
Roberts in an article elsewhere on this page 
today. Tommy Thompson was among the 
most astute and accomplished and, if you 
will, the kindest of the diplomats who rose 
to prominence in the American foreign pol- 
icy hierarchy through the cold war years. 
Twice ambassador to Moscow, he won the 
trust of successive Presidents for his judg- 
ment on likely Soviet turns. In the 1950s 
it fell to him to negotiate the Austrian peace 
treaty and the Trieste settlement. These 
agreements established his repute as a con- 
summate diplomat, though characteristically 
“Tommy” deprecated his own role. 

He first took over the Moscow embassy in 
1957-62, establishing a personal relationship 
with Nikita Khrushchev which gave him— 
and through him, the Washington foreign- 
policy community—new insights into the 
necessities and possibilities of Soviet-Amer- 
ican cooperation. The advice on Soviet reac- 
tions which he gave President Kennedy in 
the Cuban missile crisis was proven out by 
events, further enlarging his esteem. By hold- 
ing out the prospect of a key part in strate- 
gic-arms talks, Lyndon Johnson lured him 
from retirement and returned him to Moscow 
in 1967-69. Vietnam undercut the prospect, 
to Mr. Thompson’s keen regret. 

The model of the discreet diplomat—per- 
haps even more, the model of the bureau- 
crat who by style and choice worked on the 
inside—Tommy Thompson kept his personal 
views to himself, both before and after re- 
tirement. It is not possible to say how fully 
he shared the postwar American consensus, 
now loosening, that held the chief threat to 
international stability to lie in Moscow. One 
suspects, however, that his service to his na- 
tion consisted not only of being one of the 
experts who “knew” the Russians but of be- 
ing a man who knew his fellow Americans 
and their ways and who used his influence 
quietly, selflessly, steadily and devotedly 
within the councils of state for decency and 
peace. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1972] 
TomMy THOMPSON—A DIPLOMAT WITH A 
RARE INTUITIVE TOUCH 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Llewellyn E. (“Tommy”) Thompson’s finest 
hour, I think, came in the 1962 Cuban mis- 


sile crisis. After Nikita Khrushchev had in- 
stalled the Soviet missiles Tommy confessed 
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that “I just didn’t believe the Russians 
would do it.” But once there was no doubt 
about the presence of the missiles, Thomp- 
son became, by everybody’s account, almost 
indispensable to President Kennedy. 

Robert F. Kennedy, in his posthumously 
published “Thirteen Days,” paid Tommy the 
highest tribute by writing that his “advice 
on the Russians and predictions as to what 
they would do were uncannily accurate” and 
that his “advice and recommendations were 
surpassed by none.” 

Some diplomats write splendid cables. 
Some are great on the social scene. But the 
ones who really count, and whose accom- 
Pplishments last, are the rare few who have 
an ‘intuitive feel for the country to which 
they are assigned and to the leaders who 
run that country. No ambassador I have 
known in the past two decades had a better 
feel for this than did Tommy Thompson. 

During the midst of the missile crisis I 
asked Tommy why President Kennedy had 
not confronted Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko with either the facts or the 
photographs. Thompson said that at that 
time there was a question in the executive 
committee (the so-called Ex-Com composed 
of JFK’s key advisers) of whether the So- 
viets were intending a surprise attack on the 
United States, whether the bases were some- 
how related to the internal situation in 
Cuba or whether they were being built to 
give Khrushchev a diplomatic card in a 
game of nuclear blackmail. Uncertainty 
breeds caution in the experienced diplomat 
and so Tommy advised caution when Gro- 
myko came to see the President. 

As Tommy put it: “It is rather like a man 
finding his wife unfaithful. She may know 
that he knows. But when he tells her, things 
are different. Then he had better be prepared, 
for things will begin to happen.” He served 
three tours of duty in Moscow, twice added 
that “we went very far to give Gromyko an 
opening which he did not take.” 

Tommy Thompson never had any allusions 
about the Russians but he didn’t believe in 
the devil theory of history. He served three 
tours of duty in Moscow, twice as the Amer- 
ican ambassador, and his every waking mo- 
ment was consumed in trying to understand 
that country and its leaders. He was as icily 
unexcitable as a man could be. And when he 
didn’t know the facts he didn’t dissemble 
and try to make you think he did. 

He was a great believer in the efficacy of 
human contacts to overcome ideological 
blinders. He constantly promoted the idea 
of having leading Russians visit the United 
States to see for themselves and that in- 
cluded Khrushchev as well as lesser men. He 
once told me he thought it had been “a 
great tragedy” that John Foster Dulles had 
rebuffed a suggestion that Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov come here to visit his wartime friend 
President Eisenhower. Dulles hadn’t both- 
ered to let Tommy know that the idea had 
been proposed by the Gridiron Club and that 
Ike had said okay if Dulles would agree. 

Thompson was a major promoter of the 
American fair in Moscow, the one at which 
then Vice President Nixon, engaged in the 
kitchen debate with Khrushchev. Mr. Nixon, 
like his predecessors, had a high regard for 
Tommy. When candidate Nixon, about to be 
nominated in 1968, announced he intended 
to go to Moscow before election day he added 
that of course he wouldn't do a thing with- 
out Amb. Thompson's full knowledge and 
approval. 

Before he went to Moscow as ambassador 
Tommy was first high commissioner in Vi- 
enna and then, after the Austrian State 
Treaty that ended the Red Army occupation, 
the first post war American ambassador. He 
patiently sat through hundreds of meetings 
on the treaty. And then, when Moscow sud- 
denly moved, he found himself being charged 
by the Austrians for being a roadblock. Even 
Dulles raised a question but bowed to Tom- 
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my who had that intuitive feeling that, if 
Vienna would just bargain a bit longer, more 
would be gained. The Austrians grumbled 
and did. And more was gained. 

Tommy was a detente advocate. He could 
sense when the Kremlin leaders were in the 
mood or not. When they were he quietly 
urged a positive American response though 
his advice was not always heeded. Early on 
he saw the depth and meaning of the Sino- 
Soviet split. But he never lost sight of the 
basic Soviet antagonisms toward the capital- 
ist world, especially the United States. 

The war in Vietnam, to Thompson, seemed 
an interference in his hopes for Soviet 
American accords. In this he was “big power” 
minded. Asia was his forte for in 1966 he 
told me he felt Vietnam would be over in a 
year. Here hope exceeded judgment. 

Tommy’s last task was as a member of the 
American delegation to the Strategic Arms 
Limitation talks (SALT) and there his health 
kept him from the most recent sessions. But 
a SALT agreement, in a way, would be a 
fitting monument. 

Tommy Thompson was one of those largely 
unknown but highly indispensible servants 
of the national interest. He could distifiguish 
between fact and propaganda. He was a su- 
perb poker player—at the table with friends 
or in the conference room negotiating with 
the Russians. He could be most useful to 
newsmen or he could keep totally silent. He 
was, indeed, a paragon as a career foreign 
service officer and the most decent of human 
beings one will ever meet. 


—— 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 7, 1972] 


LLEWELLYN THOMPSON, DIPLOMAT, LONG- 
TIME ENvoy To Moscow, DIES 


WasHINGTON.—Llewellyn E. Thompson, a 
former United States ambassador to the So- 
viet Union whose foreign-service career 
spanned four decades, died yesterday at 
age 67. 

Mr. Thompson died at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., where he 
had been hospitalized since January 31 for 
an undisclosed illness. 

Mr. Thompson, a quiet and unassuming 
man, served six presidents and had three 
tours of duty totaling 11 years in Moscow, 
a longer period than any other American dip- 
lomat has spent in the Russian capital. 

The length of residence was not all that 
made him one of the top American Kremlin- 
ologists. Mr. Thompson, his peers acknowl- 
edged without reservation, had more suc- 
cess in negotiating with the Russians than 
any U.S. envoy since the United States estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1933. 

Mr. Thompson was appointed high commis- 
sioner to occupied Austria by President Tru- 
man in 1952 and served in Vienna for five 
years. There his cool patience and unflap- 
pable negotiating style helped bring about 
the 1954 agreement on Trieste and the 1955 
Austrian State Treaty that ended the four- 
power occupation of that country. 

For nine years the Russians resisted a 
settlement of the Austrian question, but 
finally, after 380 sessions, in the spring of 
1955 an agreement was reached ending the 
occupation. 

Mr. Thompson then became the first post- 
war U.S. ambassador to an independent and 
neutral Austria. 

Mr. Thompson was born at Las Animas, 
Colo., August 24, 1904. He graduated from 
the University of Colorado in 1928 and joined 
the Foreign Service the following year. 

After holding several minor posts abroad 
Mr. Thompson was sent to Moscow in 1940. 
Four years in the Soviet capital gave him a 
working knowledge of Russian and his rep- 
utation as a courageous diplomat was es- 
tablished during the grim winter of 1941 
when the Nazis threatened Moscow. 

Mr. Thompson refused to leave, though 
most of the diplomatic corps followed the 
fleeing Soviet government. 
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In 1944 he was transferred to London and 
between 1946 and 1949 he worked at the State 
Department, ending as deputy assistant sec- 
retary for European affairs. 

Between 1950 and 1952 he was counselor 
at the embassy in Rome, before Mr. Truman 
sent him to Vienna. 

In 1957, Mr. Thompson returned to Moscow 
as ambassador, replacing Charles E. Bohlen, 
another of the State Department’s four top 
Kremlin-watchers. The other two were George 
F. Kennan and Foy D. Kohler. 

During the five-year tour in Moscow Mr. 
Thompson managed to establish an unusu- 
ally friendly relationship with Premier Ni- 
kita S. Khrushchev who even during the 
US.-Soviet tensions in 1960 repeatedly and 
publicly stressed that he had nothing against 
the diplomat. 

This sometimes resulted in strange situa- 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson once told of a Kremlin re- 
ception where, after delivering one of his 
angry tirades against the United States, 
Khrushchev asked Mr. Thompson to join him 
in a toast. 

“What shall I drink to after what you have 
said?” the diplomat asked, and he put down 
his glass without touching its contents. 

The late Soviet leader did not seem to be 
offended. 

While in Moscow, Mr. Thompson reached 
the top of the ladder in the Foreign Service: 
In 1960 he was named a career ambassador. 

He returned to Washington in 1962 as an 
ambassador-at-large, in effect the adminis- 
tration’s resident Kremlinologist. 

Though Mr. Thompson wanted to retire, 
former President Johnson persuaded him to 
go back to Moscow in 1966 for another three 
years as ambassador. 

Mr. Thompson finally retired in 1969, after 
40 years in the Foreign Service, but when the 
strategic arms limitation talks started, he 
was asked by the Nixon administration to 
participate as a consultant. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 7, 1972] 


LLEWELLYN THOMPSON, LEADING U.S. KREM- 
LINOLOGIST, DIES AT 67; FORMER AMBASSADOR 
TO SOVIET UNION SERVED Six PRESIDENTS 
OvER Four DECADES, INCLUDING THREE 
Tours or Duty IN Moscow 
WASHINGTON.—Llewellyn E. Thompson, 

former U.S. ambassador to the Soviet Union 

whose foreign service career spanned four 

decades, died Sunday. He was 67. 

Thompson died at the National Institutes 
of Health in nearby Bethesda, Md., where he 
had been hospitalized since Jan. 31 for an 
undisclosed illness. 

Thompson—Tommy to his friends—a quiet 
and unassuming man, served six presidents 
and had three tours of duty in Moscow. 

But it was not the number of years that 
made him a member of the exclusive club of 
top American Kremlinologists. Thompson, 
his peers acknowledged without reservation, 
had more success in negotiating with the 
Russians than any U.S. envoy since the 
United States established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union in 1933. 

Thompson was appointed high commis- 
sioner to occupied Austria by President Harry 
S. Truman in 1952 and served in Vienna for 
five years. During this period his cool pa- 
tience and unflappable negotiating style re- 
sulted in the 1954 agreement in Trieste and 
the 1955 Austrian State Treaty which ended 
the four-power occupation of that country. 

Both problems had defied solution since 
World War II ended. Trieste, the port city 
on the Adriatic, belonged to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy until the end of World 
War I, then it became part of Italy, and 
Tito’s Yugoslavia claimed it after World War 
II. 

In eight months of quiet negotiations 
Thompson persuaded everybody, including 
the Russians, to accept partition of the 
Trieste area, leaving the city and port in 
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Italian hands, but giving most of the Istrian 
peninsula to the Yugoslavs. 

For nine years the Russians resisted a set- 
tlement of the Austrian question, but finally, 
after 380 sessions, in the spring of 1955 an 
agreement was reached ending the occupa- 
tion, Thompson became the first postwar 
U.S. ambassador to independent and neu- 
tral Austria. 

Thompson was born at Las Animas, Colo., 
Aug. 24, 1904. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1928 and joined the 
foreign service the following year. 

After several minor posts abroad Thomp- 
son was sent to Moscow in 1940. Four years 
in the Soviet capital gave him a working 
knowledge of the Russian language and his 
reputation as a courageous diplomat was es- 
tablished during the grim winter of 1941 
when the German armies threatened Moscow. 
Thompson refused to leave, though the dip- 
lomatic corps followed the fleeing Soviet 
government. 

In 1944 he was transferred to London and 
between 1946-1949 he rose in the ranks at 
the State Department, ending as deputy as- 
sistant secretary for European affairs. From 
1950 to 1952 he was counselor at the embassy 
in Rome, before Mr. Truman sent him to 
Vienna. 

In 1957 Thompson returned to Moscow as 
ambassador, replacing Charles E. Bohlen, an- 
other of the now-legendary foursome of the 
professionals who had dominated the State 
Department's Kremlin-watching. The other 
two were George F. Kennan and Foy D. 
Kohler. 

During the five-year tour in Moscow 
Thompson managed to establish an unus- 
ually friendly relationship with Nikita 8. 
Khrushchev who even in the period of the 
U-2 incident in 1960 repeatedly and publicly 
stressed that he had nothing against the 
diplomat. 

This sometimes resulted in strange situa- 
tions, 

Thompson once told of a Kremlin reception 
where, after delivering one of his angry ti- 
rades against the United States, Khrushchev 
asked Thompson to join him in a toast. 

“What shall I drink to after what you have 
said?” the diplomat asked, and he put down 
his glass without touching its contents, 

The late Soviet leader did not seem to be 
offended. 

While in Moscow, Thompson reached the 
top of the ladder in the foreign service: in 
1960 he was named a career ambassador. 

He returned to Washington in 1962 to be 
ambassador-at-large, in effect the resident 
Kremlinologist of the administration. 

Though he wanted to retire, former Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson persuaded him in 
1966 to go back to Moscow for another three 
years as ambassador. 

Thompson later said he was disappointed 
by the men who ousted and replaced Khrush- 
chev: he never could establish personal con- 
tact with Leonid T. Brezhnev, the party boss, 
or Alexei N. Kosygin, the premier. 

Thompson finally retired in 1969, after 40 
years in the foreign service, but when the 
strategic arms limitation talks started, he 
was asked by the Nixon Administration to 
participate as a consultant. 

Thompson did not marry until he was 44 
years old. He leaves his wife and three daugh- 
ters. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1972] 


LLEWELLYN THOMPSON DEAD AT AGE OF 67; 
Ex-Envoy TO SOVIET 

WasHIınGroON, February 6.—Llewellyn E. 
Thompson, former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, whose diplomatic career spanned four 
decades, died today. He was 67 years old. 

Mr. Thompson had been hospitalized at 
the National Institutes of Health in Be- 
thesda, Md., since Jan. 31 for treatment of 
cancer, 
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The diplomat’s retirement in January, 1969, 
was short-lived, for President Nixon soon 
named him to the United States delegation 
to the strategic arms limitation talks (SALT) 
with the Soviet Union. He took his custom- 
ary self-effacing part in both the Helsinki 
and Vienna sessions, which made tentative 
progress toward curbing the arms race, 

Mr. Thompson leaves his wife, the former 
Jane Monroe Goelet, and two children, Jenny 
and Sherry, as well as a step-daughter, Fer- 
nanda. 


CoLD WAR ENTENTE 
(By Alden Whitman) 

Perseverance, patience, a willingness to 
talk and a capacity for friendship were all 
qualities that served to make Llewellyn E. 
Thompson Jr. one of the nation’s most effec- 
tive diplomats in often-difficult dealings 
with the Russians during the cold war. As an 
exponent of the art of quiet diplomacy, he 
managed to keep open the channels of com- 
munications between the United States and 
the Soviet Union at times when the two 
superpowers were barely on speaking terms. 

For almost 30 years, starting in 1940, Mr. 
Thompson was involved with the Russians. 
He was twice Ambassador to Moscow—from 
1957 to 1962 and from 1967 to 1969. For 10 
years, ending in 1955, he talked with the 
Russians about an Austrian State Treaty. 
There were 379 meetings before the accord 
was finally worked out, a feat of endurance 
for which he received the United States Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 

Once asked how he managed with the Rus- 
sians, Mr. Thompson replied; 

“I am a great believer in quiet diplomacy. 
I think that in the long run it gives a better 
chance for finding successful solutions to 
our problems,” 

The tall, slim, rather reserved envoy might 
have added that he was a great practitioner 
of personal diplomacy. When he was in Mos- 
cow, a day seldom passed when he did not 
meet high-ranking Soviet officials in one 
social setting or another and engaged them 
in conversation, He was on cordial terms with 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the Foreign Minister, and 
on friendly ones with Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
the Premier, often talking with him for hours 
on end. 


EXONERATED BY KHRUSHCHEV 


In the severe Soviet-American crisis in 
1960 over the U-2 flight, Mr. Khrushchev 
publicly exonerated Mr, Thompson from re- 
sponsibility for the incident. And during the 
Berlin crisis of 1961, the Soviet leader went 
out of his way to drink a toast to the Am- 
bassador,. 

Soviet confidence in Mr. Thompson’s in- 
tegrity (which did not always extend to his 
Government) sprang in part from the fact 
that he spoke fluent Russian, that he took 
the trouble to see as much of Soviet life as 
possible and that he entertained thousands 
of Russians at Spaso House, his official 
residence. 

Keeping himself at low pressure profes- 
sionally produced many strains on Mr. 
Thompson, who was widely known as Tommy. 
One evidence was the glass of milk and the 
package of graham crackers that were promi- 
nent amid the clutter of his desk and at- 
tested his stomach ulcers. He also sought 
relief from his tensions in skiing, golf and 
poker. 

“Tommy had the patience of a marble 
statue at the poker table,” a fellow player 
recalled recently. “I've never seen anyone 
fold so many hands while waiting for the 
right cards. His judgment was superb.” 


HIS OWN ASSESSMENT 
Although Mr. Thompson's achievements in 
Moscow were considerable—the cultural ex- 
change agreement, paving the way for the nu- 
clear test ban treaty, setting up the Vienna 
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“summit” between Mr. Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy—he himself thought they 
were essentially negative. 

“I don’t think I ever made things worse, 
although there are great opportunities for 
causing harm here,” he said at the end of his 
second Moscow mission in 1969. 

As a Soviet expert, Mr. Thompson ranked 
with George F., Kennan and Charles E. Boh- 
len, who also served in Moscow. Unpreten- 
tious and conservative in dress and manner, 
Mr. Thompson was almost the reverse of the 
confident, elegantly casual Mr. Bohlen, And 
he was more down to earth than the rather 
intellectually arrogant Mr. Kennan, who was 
an author of the American containment pol- 
icy toward the Soviet Union. 

Discussing Mr. Thompson's ambassadorial 
role, Prof. Adam Ulam of Harvard, the Soviet 
affairs specialist, said recently: 

“Within the limitations of American policy 
toward the Soviet Union, Mr. Thompson was 
the most effective of our Moscow envoys over 
the last 20 or 25 years. He understood Soviet 
motivations very clearly, as he demonstrated 
in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He re- 
called then that the Russians were not so 
much concerned with Cuba or missiles as 
with obtaining a bargaining position on other 
matters. His advice to President Kennedy 
was more profoundly based than that of 
many of his counselors.” 


BORN IN COLORADO 


The son of a rancher, Mr. Thompson was 
born in Las Animas, Colo., on Aug. 24, 1904. 
As a youth, he worked on his father’s spread, 
in a general store and in a logging camp in 
western Washington. On a boat trip from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, he met a retired con- 
sul, whose account of his life as diplomat 
excited and inspired the young man. Back 
home, he enrolled in the University of 
Colorado and worked his way through. 

After receiving his bachelor’s degree in 
1928, he attended the Foreign Service School 
of Georgetown University in Washington and 
was appointed a Foreign Service officer in 
January, 1929. He began his career as a vice 
consul in Ceylon, shifting to Geneva in 1933 
and moving up to consul in 1937. Meantime, 
he served as an American adviser at confer- 
ences in Geneva of the International Labor 
Office. During most of 1940, when the war in 
Europe was escalating into World War IT, Mr. 
Thompson attended the Army War College in 
the United States. 

The following year he was posted to Mos- 
cow as second secretary and consul at the 
American Embassy. In the summer of 1941 
the Germans were hammering at the gates of 
Moscow, and the diplomatic corps moved 
with the Foreign Ministry and most of the 
Soviet Government to Kuibyshev on the 
middle Volga. Mr. Thompson was assigned to 
stay in Moscow to look after the embassy 
and other United States property and in- 
terests, 

“VERY GRIM PERIOD” 

In what he later called “a very grim pe- 
riod,” the diplomat studied Russian and at- 
tended the theater. The Nazi siege was lifted 
in August, 1942, but the Russians did not 
forget that Mr. Thompson had shared their 
hardships in good part. Their special feeling 
for him traced to his having stuck it out 
in the menaced capital. From the United 
States he received the Medal of Freedom for 
handling the embassy “at the risk of capture” 
by the Germans. 

In 1944, Mr. Thompson was assigned to 
London and two years later he was brought 
to Washington. There he was given a series 
of increasingly important administrative 
jobs—chief of the Division of European 
Affairs, deputy director of the Office of Euro- 
pean Affairs and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs. In his progres- 
sion up the ladder, he acquired the profes- 
sionalism that was to distinguish his diplo- 
macy. He also gained a reputation for 
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imperturbability, which was to help advance 
his career, 

In June, 1950, Mr. Thompson was assigned 
to Rome as counselor of embassy, and two 
years later President Harry S. Truman sent 
him to Vienna, first as High Commissioner 
and then as Ambassador. Much of his time 
was occupied in negotiations for a Trieste 
settlement and with the Austrian State 
Treaty. 4 

Both Italy and Yugoslavia claimed Trieste, 
the key port at the head of the Adriatic. It 
took nine years, ending in 1954, to divide the 
region between them on terms both could 
accept. 

“EVEN RUSSIANS APPROVED” 

He spent the climactic eight months of 
the talks in London, meeting regularly and 
quietly with Italian and Yugoslay repre- 
sentatives. 

“It [the accord] was one of the few things 
we have done that even the Russians ap- 
proved of,” Mr. Thompson said at the time. 

Simultaneously, he was working behind the 
scenes on the Austrian treaty, by which Aus- 
tria regained her independence in 1955, in re- 
turn for a pledge of neutrality. The military 
forces of the United States, Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union were also withdrawn 
under the treaty. Its final terms were worked 
out in 11 days of furious and arduous bar- 
gaining, during which Mr. Thompson lost 17 
pounds. 

The experience with the Austrian treaty 
and the Trieste accord reinforced his belief in 
the value of careful negotiation out of the 
spotlight of publicity. Mr. Thompson often 
referred to these pacts as “open covenants 
secretly arrived at.” 

At one of the peaks in the cold war in 1957, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower chose Mr. 
Thompson as Ambassador to Moscow. Within 
a few months the Soviet leaders began to 
press for a summit conference, and the new 
envoy was called up to undertake the sen- 


sitive reporting and negotiating job that cau- 
tious United States policy required. 


URGED KHRUSHCHEV TRIP 


Although a formal summit did not even- 
tuate, Mr. Thompson urged on the State De- 
partment the wisdom of inviting Premier 
Khrushchev to the United States. This trip, 
which required months to arrange, took place 
in 1959 and resulted in a notable relaxation 
of Soviet-American tensions, Mr. Thompson 
accompanied Mr. Khrsuhchey on his visit, 
which culminated in a meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Camp David Md. “The 
spirit of Camp David,” hailed by Mr. Khrush- 
chev, was a fruit of Mr. Thompson’s patient 
and tenacious diplomacy. 

Mr. Thompson also helped lay the ground- 
work for the Paris summit of 1960, which was 
aborted after a U-2 overflight of the Soviet 
Union that was directed by the Central In- 
telligence Agency. The envoy’s relations with 
Soviet leaders remained good despite the 
episode, and he was continued at his post for 
almost two years by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 

Having been made a Career Ambassador in 
1960, he was retained as a State Department 
adviser when he left Moscow in the fall of 
1962, and he was Acting Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs from 1964 to 
1966, when President Lyndon B. Johnson ap- 
pointed him to Moscow again. Arriving there 
in January, 1967, he helped to arrange the 
meeting later that year between the President 
and Premier Alexei N. Kosygin in Glass- 
boro, NJ. 

SECOND TOUR DIFFICULT 


Mr. Thompson also sought to deepen the 
détente by keeping alive the possibility of 
limiting the Soviet-American nuclear missile 
race. But his second tour in Moscow was diffi- 
cult, owing chiefly to the Vietnam war, and 
he never had a single serious talk with Leonid 
I. Brezhnev, the principal Soviet leader. 
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FILLING OF VACANCIES FOR 
FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, yesterday, 
the senior Senator from Iowa (Mr, 
MILLER) spoke at the 59th midyear 
breakfast meeting of the American 
Judicature Society at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, in New Orleans, on his use of a 
merit plan in the selection of nominees 
for appointment to fill a vacancy in the 
Federal district judgeship for the south- 
ern district of Iowa. As the president of 
the society, Mr. Robert Hall, observed 
in announcing Senator MILLER’s appear- 
ance, this was “the first time such a 
procedure has ever been used for a Fed- 
eral judgeship, and a milestone on the 
path to nationwide acceptance of the 
merit plan for the filling of all judge- 
ships, Federal and State.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator’s address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Iowa StToRY—REFORM IN THE EXERCISE 
OF SENATORIAL COURTESY 


In April of last year, the U.S. Department 
of Justice commenced the active processing 
of a prospective nominee for the Eighth Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals. Inasmuch as the 
nominee was a sitting Federal District Judge 
in my State who enjoyed a high reputation, 
it appeared probable that he would be 
nominated and confirmed, leaving the Fed- 
eral District Judgeship open for appointment. 

It is well known that the senior United 
States Senator from the Party in control of 
the Administration has a great deal to say 
in such an appointment. Of course, the Ad- 
ministration may see fit to indicate a pref- 
erence; but if the Senator specifies a pref- 
erence, it will customarily be honored if 
processing by the Department of Justice, 
which includes evaluation by the American 
Bar Association’s Standing Committee on 
the Judiciary, results favorably. If it doesn't, 
the Senator will usually be asked to provide 
another name. If he declines to do so, the 
President may simply do nothing, or he may 
send over the name of the individual whom 
the Senator had designated, with the under- 
standing that the Senator bears the bur- 
den of obtaining confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. Such a burden may be a heavy one, as 
was the case with Francis Morrissey of 
Massachusetts, whose nomination was on the 
point of rejection by the Senate when it 
was withdrawn on October 21, 1965. (I might 
add that, since then, no President has sent 
over a nomination following an unfavorable 
report from the ABA Standing Committee on 
the Judiciary.) 

Of course, a President is not going to 
send over a name which is objectionable to 
the senior Senator from his Party. Senatorial 
courtesy extended by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to that Senator would preclude 
favorable action on such a nomination. 

The real question is how should the Senior 
Senator from the Party in control of the 
Administration go about having a great deal 
to say” when it comes to the President’s send- 
ing over to the Senate a nomination to the 
Federal bench. Although it might be con- 
ceded that the processing by the Department 
of Justice, which includes an FBI check and 
evaluation by the ABA's Standing Committee 
on the Judiciary, tends to prevent appoint- 
ment of incompetent or undesirable individ- 
uals, there is no guarantee that it won't hap- 
pen. The Morrissey case is an example of one 
that nearly happened—even after an un- 
favorable report by the Standing Committee 
on the Judiciary. And the nomination of Abe 
Fortas to be Chief Justice was blocked in the 
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Senate notwithstanding a favorable report by 
the ABA Standing Committee, which stated: 
“Our Committee is of the view that Associate 
Justice Fortas is highly acceptable from the 
viewpoint of professional qualifications.” The 
Committee Chairman at that time pointed 
out, however, that the Committee’s responsi- 
bility is to express its opinion “only on the 
question of professional qualification” and 
“to express no opinion at any time with re- 
gard to any other consideration not related to 
such professional qualification which may 
properly be considered by the appointing or 
confirming authority”. Thus, what could be 
vital matters of judgment and outside activ- 
ities are left for the consideration of the 
President or the Senate. 

More importantly, however, is the fact that 
these procedures are negative. They are cal- 
culated to avoid bad appointments; whereas 
what is needed to obtain maximum confi- 
dence of the public is the appointment of 
people with the capacity to be outstanding 
judges. 

And so, it seems to me, this should be the 
guideline of a Senator when he undertakes 
to “have a great deal to say” about a nomi- 
nation to the federal bench. At any rate, it 
was the guideline I chose. The next question 
was how best to follow it. 

I suppose I could have looked over the field 
of lawyers and state and local judges in Iowa, 
many of whom I know personally, and come 
up with one, two, or three names to send over 
to the Department of Justice for processing; 
and I like to think that the people of Iowa 
would have ended up with an outstanding 
judge. I could have informally contacted 
Party officials or community leaders or bar 
association officials or all of them and come 
up with one, two, or three names; and I like 
to think the people of Iowa would have ended 
up with an outstanding judge. However, there 
was another question that needed to be an- 
swered: “Would the people of Iowa think 
they were getting an outstanding judge?” 
And I couldn’t help but recall a Gallup poll 
in 1968 which showed that 60 percent of the 
people held an unfavorable view towards the 
Supreme Court. Add to this the special con- 
cern of many of our new, young voters over 
the need for reform in our system of justice, 
and it seemed to me that the time was most 
appropriate to follow a selection procedure 
which would be calculated to not only result 
in the appointment of an outstanding judge, 
but to cause the people of Iowa to think 
they were getting an oustanding judge. 

The best approach that came to mind was 
to call upon my own State bar association to 
make the selection of three names for me to 
send over to the Department of Justice. Not 
only has the Iowa State Bar Association long 
maintained an outstanding reputation for 
integrity, but it has been in the forefront of 
support for improved procedures in the selec- 
tion and retention of judges. For example, it 
provided great leadership in securing ratifi- 
cation of a constitutional amendment and the 
implementing legislation under which nomi- 
nees for our State Supreme Court and Dis- 
trict Court judgeships are selected through 
@ screening process involving judicial nomi- 
nating commissions, with final appointment 
by the Governor, and stand for retention in 
Office by popular vote which coincides with 
their terms of office. 

Accordingly I formally requested the State 
bar association, through its president, to se- 
lect three names for me to furnish the De- 
partment of Justice for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon a nominee to fill the upcoming 
vacancy for the Federal District Judgeship. I 
stated that the guidelines furnished me by 
the Department of Justice were age fifty or 
under and extensive trial experience, but I 
added these words: “I believe the age factor 
would be subject to some variation, particu- 
larly if other factors are strong, although 
my feeling is that someone age sixty or very 
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close to that age would not be favorably 
considered.” 

I also noted that it was not necessary to 
limit selection to someone residing in the 
particular judicial district and pointed out 
that we presently have a sitting Federal Dis- 
trict Judge who, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, resided in another district. 

Finally, I expressed my belief that this 
was a most appropriate undertaking for the 
association and would be consistent with the 
need to maintain public confidence in our 
judiciary. 

The President of the State Bar Association 
promptly called a special meeting of the 
members of the Board of Governors to con- 
sider my request. The Board reacted favor- 
ably and directed the President to appoint 
a special committee of seven from the Board 
itself, such committee being charged with 
the responsibility of promptly submitting to 
the full Board a list of recommended names. 
From this list, the Board would then select 
the three names to be furnished me. 

The President, who happened to be a Re- 
publican, appointed the Committee and 
named, as Chairman, one of the Members 
of the Board, who happened to be a Demo- 
crat. The Committee met promptly and de- 
termined upon the procedure it would follow: 
four-page questionnaires, being those used 
by the State Judicial Nominating Commis- 
sion with respect to Iowa Supreme Court 
Justice vacancies, would be provided each 
member of the Board of Governors for dis- 
tribution to those lawyers in their districts 
who, in their opinion, were qualified or 
wished to be considered. These were to be 
mailed back to the special committee within 
@ few days for its consideration in preparing 
the list for the Board of Governors. 

Information about this action and the 
procedures adopted was provided every mem- 
ber of the Iowa State Bar Association in a 
special letter from the President, who ad- 
vised that any member of the Association 
who wished to be considered by the special 
committee should contact the Board member 
in his district and obtain the required ques- 
tionnaire for completion and mailing direct 
to the special committee by a specified date. 
The President expressed his confidence that, 
under the procedure to be followed, the three 
names finally selected would have been de- 
termined with no partisan or political con- 
siderations involved. The concluding para- 
graph of his letter, I thought, set the tone 
which befitted the occasion: 

“In this time in our history when our 
judiciary and the selection thereof is being 
criticized nationwide, we here in Iowa can 
be grateful for this opportunity to display 
for all to see a conscientious and impartial 
method of finally arriving at the appoint- 
ment of a Federal District Court Judge and 
also that our lawyers and our Senator can 
and will rise above personal or selfish con- 
siderations,” 

I might point out that the four-page 
questionnaire is very comprehensive, cover- 
ing such factors as state of health, legal, 
writing, court experience, including jury 
trial experience, a description of ten of the 
more significant litigated cases along with 
their citations, personal law violation 
charges and convictions other than traffic 
violations involving a fine of $25 or less, and 
outside business interests. 

The special screening committee received 
a total of thirty-three questionnaires and, 
after most careful deliberation, submitted 
twelve of these to the Board of Governors. 
The Board held a special one-day meeting 
and, efter thorough analysis, proceeded to 
vote by secret ballot to drop one name from 
the thirteen. This was followed by succes- 
sive secret ballots until ten names had been 
dropped and three names remained. These 
three, along with their questionnaires, were 
then sent to me, listed in alphabetical order, 
by the bar President, who wrote: 
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“You would have been proud, Senator, of 
the impartiality and dedication demon- 
strated by the screening committee of the 
Board in the first instance and by the full 
Board itself when it finally reached its de- 
termination, The entire procedure was as fair 
as humanly possible and was done without 
regard to race, creed, color or political pref- 
erence.” 

I thereupon wrote to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, outlining the procedure that had been 
followed and presenting the three names, 
along with the questionnaires, in alphabeti- 
cal order. I noted that this was an unprece- 
dented procedure which had evoked very 
little criticism and a great amount of favor- 
able reaction. I concluded with the state- 
ment: “I am satisfied that each of these 
nominees is fully qualified for appointment 
as Federal District Judge for the Southern 
District of Iowa.” 

The three nominees were two State Dis- 
trict Court judges and one of our Staite Su- 
preme Court justices. All of this had been 
covered by the press, and the typical com- 
ments around the State was that the people 
would be well served by any one of them. 

Of course I still retained the option of 
designating a preference. However, I had 
decided to refrain from exercising it pending 
the outcome of the processing by the De- 
partment. In due course, I was notified that 
investigation revealed that all three were 
possessed of outstanding qualifications. I 
asked the Department whether it had a 
preference and was advised that its prefer- 
ence was the State Supreme Court justice 
who had, prior to his appointment to the 
Supreme Court, acquired extensive trial ex- 
perience and had served in the Iowa State 
Senate for several years. That was good 
enough for me, and I requested that the 
Department forward his name to the Presi- 
dent for nomination. 

I am pleased to say that my junior col- 
league, who is a member of the other ma- 
jor party, was in full agreement with the 
nomination. This is tmportant, because both 
Senators, regardless of party, must at least 
acquiesce in such a nomination before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee sets hearings 
promptly. If one Senator declines to ac- 
quiesce, the result will be, at the very least, 
a long, drawn-out process; and if the dis- 
senting Senator can come up with some 
persuasive evidence, a nomination can be 
blocked. 

The President quickly sent over the name 
of our State Supreme Court Justice, a hearing 
was promptly held, and the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination, without dissent, in 
short order. 

In striking a blow for reform in the exer- 
cise of senatorial courtesy with respect to 
federal judge appointments, I recognze that 
the procedure I followed is not the only one 
that could be adopted. The suggestion has 
been made that one could name a selection 
advisory board, which would consist of law- 
yers, judges, and laymen. However, if I had 
undertaken to name such a board, I can 
visualize a reaction by some members of the 
public that political connections had some- 
thing to do with the composition of the board. 
Furthermore, I am not at all sure that lay- 
men would possess the background and ob- 
jectivity rquired for merit selection of judges. 
Professional qualifications are matters which 
would seem best left to the expertise of lead- 
ers of the bench and bar, “Popularity” of a 
State District Judge, for example, could be 
a major factor in a layman’s decision; where- 
as, historians tell us that a “good” judge 
or a “great” judge has not always been a 
“popular” judge. 

Reform, which is change for the better 
and not simply change for the sake of 
change, is needed if our political institu- 
tions are to regain the confidence of the 
public which must exist in a democratic 
system. Chief Justice Warren Burger has 
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spoken out strongly for reform in our judicial 
system to make it more responsive to the 
need for both fair and prompt justice. The 
selection of judges is a very important part 
of the judicial reform picture, and essentially 
this means a process which will merit public 
confidence that professional qualifications 
rather than political connections are deter- 
minative in judicial appointments. I believe 
this is particularly important to the younger 
voters of the nation whose idealism should 
be matched by the reforms we can accom- 
plish. 

I well know that, during its fifty-nine years, 
the American Judicature Society and its 
members have been dedicated to reform in 
our system of justice, including reform in 
the procedures for the selection and retention 
of judges. I strongly feel that reform—vol- 
untary though it must be—in the exercise of 
senatorial courtesy when it comes to ap- 
pointing members of the federal judiciary is 
a major step that should be taken in achiev- 
ing the goal to which you are dedicated—a 
goal which must be attained if ours is to be 
a “good” society. 


CONGRESS MUST TAKE ACTION ON 
DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am grat- 
ified that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has reported emergency 
legislation to end the dock strike. The 
legislation before us today is vitally 
needed to end a strike which has caused 
grave harm to the economy of this coun- 
try. 
I am not in favor of the Government 
arbitrarily or. capriciously involving it- 
self in the collective bargaining process. 
But in this case, when the damage to the 
economy is so great and the national in- 
terest is so clearly involved, I feel the 
Congress must act and with dispatch. 

Although the current dock strike has 
had repercussions on all parts of the 
American economy, its impact on Ameri- 
can farmers has been particularly great. 
Secretary of Agriculture Butz has testi- 
fied that the dock strike cost American 
farmers $750 million in lost export sales 
in 1971, compared to the same period in 
1970. These lost sales are continuing at 
the present time. Every day that the 
strike continues, the American farmer 
will be hurt. This is especially crucial to 
the State of Illinois, which is the largest 
agricultural exporting State in the coun- 
try. 
The dock strike is resulting not only 
in lost export sales, but also in reduced 
farm prices, increased marketing costs, 
and spoiled crops. The dependability of 
the United States as a supplier of agri- 
cultural commodities is being severely 
damaged. Countries which formerly 
bought American agricultural commod- 
ities are now turning to other countries, 
such as Canada and Australia, for their 
food requirements, Markets lost now by 
American farmers may never be re- 
gained, 

Mr. President, the Congress must act 
today. We must pass the President’s spe- 
cial legislation to end the current dock 
strike and then move on at the earliest 
time to pass legislation to establish 
procedures to deal with all such disputes 
in the future. We must insure that we 
prevent such crippling strikes in the fu- 
ture. I commend my colleagues, Senator 
Javits, Senator WILLIAms, and Senator 
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Pacxwoop, for their diligent efforts to- 
ward this end. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
material on the subject be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 8, 1972] 


House UNIT, SENATE ARE SET TO Act TODAY 
To SPEED AN END TO Paciric Dock STRIKE 


WaSHINGTON.—The Senate is expected to 
take up legislation that would force 4 set- 
tlement of the West Coast dock strike. 

But quick action will be required of both 
the Senate and House if Congress is to pass 
strike-settling legislation before the law- 
makers head home tomorrow night for the 
long Lincoln Day recess. 

The House Rules Committee meets today to 
consider sending a bill aimed at resolving the 
dispute directly to the floor for a vote. 

In San Francisco, negotiations were con- 
tinuing between the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and 
the Pacific Maritime Association, the em- 
ployers’ bargaining group. 

The bill scheduled for floor action in the 
Senate today was cleared yesterday by the 
Labor Committee. It’s basically similar to the 
legislation proposed by President Nixon Jan. 
21 for settling the strike, with one exception. 
The Senate bill would permit the parties to 
choose an arbitrator, or panel of arbitrators, 
to fashion a binding settlement instead of 
leaving the selection to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Labor Committee Chairman Harrison Wil- 
liams (D. N.J.) and Sen. Jacob Javits of New 
York, the ranking Republican on the panel, 
said the Senate is expected to take up the bill 
this afternoon, Both agreed the Senate could 
complete action on the bill before tomorrow's 
recess, but they declined to make firm predic- 
tions about final congressional passage. 

The Nixon administration proposal, which 
will be one of the possibilities mulled by the 
House Rules Committee this morning, would 
halt the walkout and empower a three-mem- 
ber panel of arbitrators, picked by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, to impose a settlement within 
40 days of its selection. The arbitrators’ 
settlement would remain in effect for at least 
18 months. 

The Senate version would put pressure on 
the parties to chose a single arbitrator within 
three days of the bill’s enactment. If that 
were impossible, the legislation spells out a 
complicated process in which a federal judge 
would pick either a single arbitrator, or name 
the chairman of a three-member arbitration 
panel. 

There were indications that the procedure 
was calculated to encourage the parties to 
pick San Francisco arbitrator Sam Kagle to 
settle their dispute. Mr. Kagle was called into 
the talks by mutual agreement last week to 
serve as a mediator. 

Events were more confused on the House 
side of the Capitol yesterday. A House Labor 
subcommittee cleared a measure that would 
authorize President Nixon to go into federal 
court to seek an injunction halting portions 
of the ILWU strike that are holding up mili- 
tary goods, agricultural cargo and shipments 
to and from Hawaii. 

The full House Labor Committee will meet 
this morning to consider the measure. But it 
can’t send the legislation to the floor for at 
least six days without unanimous consent, 
committee sources said, and that isn’t likely 
to happen, they indicated. 

This means any hope for speedy House 
action probably rests with the Rules Com- 
mitee. Provoked by what they believed was 
the Labor Committees’ slow action on the ad- 
ministration’s bill House GOP leaders and 
some farmstate Democrats are pressing the 
Rules Committee to take the legislation out 
of the Labor Committee’s hands and bring 
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it directly to the floor for a vote. But late 
yesterday, there apparently was little con- 
sensus on what bill would be best. 

Backers of the administration's bill were 
the ones who initially pressed for Rules Com- 
mittee action. But one nosecount indicates 
there are seven votes committed to the Nixon 
bill and seven against it on the 15-member 
committee. It’s understood the swing vote 
could be that of Hawaii Democrat Spark M. 
Matsunaga, who may come up with his own 
alternative. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1972] 

PANEL Vores To END Dock STRIKE 
(By Sanford J. Ungar) 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare last night unanimously approved 
President Nixon’s emergency legislation to 
end the West Coast dock strike, with only 
minor revisions in the administration’s plan 
for compulsory arbitration. 

Acting at 6 p.m. at a closed meeting that 
lasted all afternoon, the Senate panel revived 
the prospects that Congress may force an end 
to the seven-month-old docks dispute be- 
fore breaking Wednesday afternoon for a 
Lincoln’s Birthday recess. 

Earlier in the day, a House Labor Sub- 
mittee rejected the administration bill and 
approved a substantially weaker measure 
that would force only a partial resumption of 
work on the waterfront for 60 days while 
negotiations between shippers and long- 
shoremen continued. 

That measure, sponsored by subcommittee 
chairman Frank Thompson Jr. (D-N.J.), is 
expected to come before the full House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor this morn- 
ing. 

At the same time, however, the powerful 
House Rules Committee will meet this morn- 
ing to consider rushing the administration 
bill to the House floor for immediate con- 
sideration. 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson, con- 
tinuing the administration’s pressure on 
Congress to end the strike, issued a state- 
ment last night denouncing the Thompson 
bill as “clearly unsatisfactory.” 

He implored Congress once again to adopt 
the administration approach. 

In San Francisco, meanwhile, negotiators 
for the Pacific Maritime Association (PMA) 
and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) were report- 
ed to be striving for an agreement that would 
circumvent congressional action. 

Congressional leaders in both parties said 
they would prefer to drop all legislation if 
& voluntary settlement of the strike can be 
reached. 

They were skeptical, however, of new re- 
ports that the PMA and ILWU were “terribly 
close” to resolving all issues remaining in 
dispute. 

“We have been terribly close before,” said 
Rep. John Dellenback (R-Ore.), chief sponsor 
of the administration bill in the House. 

Unless the shippers and dock workers 
reach agreement by early this morning, they 
may be unable to have a settlement pact 
endorsed by both sides before Congress acts. 

Testifying before the House and Senate 
committees last week, Harry Bridges, presi- 
dent of the ILWU, suggested that the long- 
shoremen might defy the Administration bill 
if passed in its original form. 

Thompson, who spoke with Bridges after 
the subcommittee session yesterday morn- 
ing, said the union leader also opposed even 
the limited return-to-work legislation 
adopted by the subcommittee. 

Edmund J. Flynn, president of PMA, on 
the other hand, endorsed the administration 
proposal lest week, saying collective bar- 
gaining had failed. 

The administration bill, as approved by 
the Senate Labor Committee last night, 
would provide for compulsory arbitration 
over a 40-day period, with even those issues 
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already agreed upon by the shippers and 
longshoremen opened for renegotiation. 

The arbitration board’s findings would be 
binding for at least 18 months, but no more 
than 24 months, and the wage increase for 
the longshoremen would be exempt from ap- 
proval by the Pay Board. 

At the insistence of Democrats on the Sen- 
ate committee, however, the bill provides 
that the arbitrators would be selected by 
the parties to the docks dispute themselves, 
rather than by the Secretary of Labor as 
proposed by President Nixon. 

If the parties could not agree on a panel, 
the arbitrators would be chosen by the chief 
judge of U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of California. 

The Senate bill also drops the Teamsters 
Union from the compulsory arbitration plan. 

The administration originally proposed 
that the Teamsters be included since they 
are in dispute with the longshoremen over 
who should perform some of the work on 
container shipping at West Coast ports. 

Thompson's bill, in contrast, rejects com- 
pulsory arbitration, and provides only that 
the government may seek court action “to 
enjoin such portion of a strike or lockout 
concerning military cargoes, agricultural car- 
goes and shipments to and from Hawaii” for 
60 days. 

Any such court action would require a 
finding that “the national health or safety” 
is endangered and would permit negotiations 
to continue during the injunction. Any wage 
settlement reached would be subject to the 
approval of the Pay Board. 

The preamble to Thompson’s bill notes 
that “partial operation of the industry will 
++. permit the major part of the strike or 
lock-out to continue.” 

Thompson's bill was adopted by the sub- 
committee on a 5 to 1 vote after a brief 
open session, with only Dellenback voting 
against it on grounds that it was “purely 
cosmetic.” 

The two other Republicans on the subcom- 
mittee, John M. Ashbrook of Ohio and 
Ogden R. Reid of New York, voted “present.” 

Earlier, the subcommittee voted 5 to 3 
along strict party lines to reject the admin- 
istration bill. 

Thompson said of his bill, “cosmetic or 
not, it will do the job” of getting essential 
commodities to and from Hawaii and permit- 
ting U.S. agricultural exports to be shipped 
overseas. 

The Senate committee acted after a morn- 
ing caucus of its Democratic members, who 
overruled chairman Harrison A. Williams Jr. 
(D-N.J.) in his efforts to prevent any com- 
pulsory arbitration legislation from reaching 
the Senate floor. 

Congressional sources said later that only 
Williams and Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) 
held the line against the administration 
bill. 

Twice during their afternoon-long session, 
the Democratic majority on the committee 
emerged from the meeting room to caucus. 

The second caucus was prompted by the 
threat of Sen. Bob Packwood (R.-Ore.) to 
use the emergency dock strike legislation as 
& vehicle for bringing up on the Senate floor 
the administration's long-range legislation to 
end transportation strikes. 

That administration bill has been before 
the Senate Labor Committee for two years. 

To the chagrin of his colleagues on the 
committee, including ranking Republican 
Jacob K. Javits of New York, a defiant Pack- 
wood said after yesterday’s meeting that he 
would attempt to force consideration of the 
long-range bill by the Senate today. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I take 
great pleasure in extending my con- 
gratulations to Youth for Understand- 
ing on the occasion of its 21st anniver- 
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sary. This remarkable program, which 
seeks to promote international under- 
standing by sponsoring world-wide stu- 
dent exchange programs, began its activ- 
ities in 1951 by selecting 75 German 
teenagers for placement in American 
families in the Detroit area. Since 1951, 
the organization has greatly expanded 
its efforts. Youth for Understanding 
now gives high school graduates the op- 
portunity to participate in a 13th 
year abroad program, placing them with 
host families in foreign countries to 
study at foreign secondary schools. For 
college students, the program offers the 
opportunity to tour Europe on special 
study programs. For musically inclined 
students, Youth for Understanding spon- 
sors a chorale, a string ensemble and a 
wind ensemble which travel on concert 
tours each summer. 

Over 30,000 students from 45 foreign 
countries have now participated in Youth 
for Understanding programs. In addi- 
tion, American students from 42 States 
have been given the opportunity to ex- 
pand their horizons through interna- 
tional living experiences. 

I commend Youth for Understanding 
for its fine efforts to promote interna- 
tional understanding and world peace 
and wish it continued success in the 
years to come. 


SENATOR MILLER SPEAKS ON TAX 
REFORM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, the senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER) spoke on the subject of “Reform 


in the Taxation of Foundations” at the 
Eighth Annual Conference on Federal 
Tax Problems of Nonprofit Organiza- 
tions which was held at the Washington- 
Hilton Hotel under the auspices of Or- 
ganization Management, Inc. 

Senator MILLER outlined the problems 
which Congress sought to meet in the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 in a particularly 
knowledgeable way because of his posi- 
tion on the Senate Finance Committee 
and the conference committee which 
produced the final version of the act. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REFORM IN THE TAXATION OF FOUNDATIONS 
(By Jack Miter, U.S. Senator, Iowa) 


Two years ago, you graciously honored me 
with an opportunity to speak at this 
luncheon. I undertook then to analyze the 
major problem areas of concern to the Con- 
gress on the subject of private foundations. 

What I would like to do today is return 
to those major problem areas and discuss 
what the Congress did about them. 

Let me repeat two premises which I set 
forth in that address and which, I can as- 
sure you, undergirded the action of the Con- 
gress. First, our public policy long has been 
and continues to be that private philan- 
thropy should be encouraged through tax ex- 
emptions for charitable organizations and 
tax deductions for contributions to such 
organizations. Otherwise, the legitimate ac- 
tivities of these organizations would have 
to be taken over by government. Second, the 
loss of revenue from such tax exemptions 
and tax deductions should be matched by a 
reasonably concurrent benefit to the chari- 
table purpose. 
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SELF-DEALING 


In my statement two years ago, I said: “It 
would appear that self-dealing transactions 
have no relevance to the purposes of tax 
exemption for foundations and tax deduc- 
tions for donors, and the conclusion is clear 
that present law does not prevent them. 
Moreover, since we are talking about only 
a relatively small percentage of foundations 
and donors, the benefits to charity and the 
public interest (not to mention public sup- 
port of foundations) from a tightening of 
the law would seem to outweigh any losses 
which might result from such action.” I also 
noted that limitations in the law as it then 
stood—prohibiting loans by a foundation to 
& donor which do not have adequate secur- 
ity and do not bear a reasonable rate of 
interest, or substantial purchases of prop- 
erty by a foundation from a donor for more 
than an adequate consideration—were ter- 
ribly difficult and time-consuming to ad- 
minister. 

To minimize the need to apply such sub- 
jective arms-length standards, to avoid the 
temptation to misuse private foundations 
for noncharitable purposes, to provide a more 
rational relationship between sanctions and 
improper acts, and to make it more practical 
to properly enforce the law, the Finance 
Committee went along with the House in re- 
moving private foundations from the arm's- 
length self-dealing requirements and, in pro- 
hibiting self-dealing altogether. 

The specific transactions between a private 
foundation and a disqualified person which 
are now prohibited are: 

1. The sale, exchange, or leasing of prop- 
erties; 

2. Lending of money or extension of credit; 

3. Furnishing of goods, services, or facili- 
ties; 

4. Payment of compensation; 

5. Transfer to or use by, or for the bene- 
fit of, disqualified persons of the income or 
assets of a private foundation; and 

6. Agreement by a private foundation to 
make any payment of money or other prop- 
erty to a government official (other than an 
agreement to employ such individual for cer- 
tain periods after termination of government 
service). 

The Senate added a seventh category, 
namely: payment by a private foundation of 
the taxes imposed upon any disqualified per- 
son for engaging in self-dealing. This was 
dropped by the Conference Committee as 
already covered by the prohibition against 
the transfer for the benefit of a disqualified 
person of income or assets of a private 
foundation. The Senate Finance Committee 
Report also noted that “use by, or for the 
benefit of,” a disqualified person may con- 
sist of securities purchases or sales in the 
open market by a foundation in order to ma- 
nipulate the prices of the securities to the 
advantage of a disqualified person. 

The House and Senate were in harmony 
over establishing a graduated series of 
sanctions against the self-dealer and against 
a foundation manager who willfully engage 
in the prohibited transactions. In the case 
of willful repeated acts or a willful and 
flagrant act, the Internal Revenue Service 
can require the foundation either to pay back 
to the Government the income, estate, and 
gift tax benefits (with interest) which the 
foundation and all of its substantial con- 
tributors had received; or it can require the 
foundation to distribute all of its assets to a 
public charity or to operate as a public 
charity. Also, a foundation from engaging in 
self-dealing. 


DELAY IN BENEFIT TO CHARITY 


My comments two years ago included the 
following: “Inasmuch as charitable under- 
takings are looked upon with favor because 
government would otherwise have to assume 
the burden, it would be logical to expect that 
a current tax deduction for a contribution to 
a foundation, or exemption from tax of a 
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foundation’s current income, both of which 
result in loss of revenue to the government, 
would be accompanied by a current benefit to 
charitable activities. ...The 1950 Act sought 
to deal with the problem by denying tax 
exempt status to an otherwise qualifying 
organization for the year that its accumu- 
lated income is unreasonable in amount or 
duration, used to a substantial degree for 
purposes other than charity, or invested in 
such manner as to jeopardize the carrying 
out of charitable activities.” As in the case 
of the self-dealing provisions, I noted the 
administrative difficulty in enforcing stand- 
ards of “unreasonable” and “substantial” as 
@ result of which there were problems of 
foundation lending to private parties, 
foundation speculation, and “capitalizing on 
the tax exemption.” 

As many of you know, the Senate and 
House agreed to opt for simplified admin- 
istration by providing that, to avoid tax, a 
private foundation must distribute ALL net 
income (other than net long term capital 
gains) currently, with graduated sanctions 
for failure to distribute; and with the further 
requirement that not less than the following 
annual payouts be made: 414 percent of in- 
vestment assets for 1972, 5 percent for 1973, 
514 percent for 1974, and 6 percent for 1975 
and later years. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to adjust the rate 
prospectively from time to time based on 
changes in money rates and investment yields 
using as the standard the 6 percent rate in 
relationship to rates and yields for 1969. The 
lower payout rates for 1972, 1973, and 1974 
would be adjusted proportionately. We made 
it clear that these minimum payout require- 
ments do not preclude a foundation from 
investing in low-yield investments; but, if 
it does so, it may have to sell capital assets 
in order to meet the payout requirements. 
Also, the words “payout” or “distribute” in- 
clude distributions to a foundation or public 
charity, direct expenditures for charitable 
purposes, and costs of assets used for 
charitable purposes, 

Assets used directly for the active conduct 
of the foundation’s exempt purposes are not 
included in the investment base for comput- 
ing the minimum payout requirement. Pay- 
outs in excess of the minimum can be car- 
ried forward to be applied against required 
payouts for the next five years. The payout 
must be made in the year in which the foun- 
dation’s income is received or during the fol- 
lowing year, except that it may be set aside 
(with advance approval of IRS) for periods 
of up to five years for certain major projects 
where relatively long-term grants must be 
made to assure continuity of projects or 
where the continuity of a matching grant 
program is involved, An additional year’s de- 
lay in benefit to charity can be obtained if 
the foundation makes a payout to another 
private foundation or Sec. 501(c) (3) exempt 
organization if the funds so distributed are 
used for charitable purposes by the end of 
the taxable year after the year of receipt by 
the donee organization, The donce cannot, in 
turn, obtain a further year’s delay by follow- 
ing the same procedure. 

Provisions for penalties for repeated or 
flagrant violations are the same as those for 
self-dealing violations. 

FOUNDATION INVOLVEMENT IN BUSINESS 

I noted two years ago that there were four 
policy problems in this area: (1) unfair com- 
petition with taxpaying businesses; (2) pos- 
sibilities for subtle and varied forms of self- 
dealing not readily covered by legislation; 
(3) deferral of charitable benefits through 
accumulations by the business itself rather 
than by the foundation, and (4) preoccupa- 
tion of officers and directors of a foundation 
with business rather than charitable activi- 
ties for which the tax break accorded founda- 
tions was intended. And I pointed out that 
action by Congress in 1950 to tax the un- 
related business income of foundations and 
to remove the immunity formerly enjoyed by 
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so-called “feeder” organizations had not re- 
solved the problem of competition with tax- 
paying businesses. For example, because con- 
tributions to foundations are deductible, 
capitalization of foundation business could 
be achieved with tax-free dollars rather than, 
as in the case of other business, after-tax 
dollars. 

The Senate Finance Committee vigorously 
declined to go along with the House limita- 
tions insofar as they pertained to existing 
holdings. The House proposed to limit to 
20 percent the combined ownership of a cor- 
poration’s voting stock which may be held 
in the future by a foundation and all dis- 
qualified persons together, with the proviso 
that if it could be demonstrated that some 
unrelated party has effective control over the 
business, the 20 percent limit is raised to 35 
percent. We changed this to permit a hold- 
ing of up to 50 percent in the case of exist- 
ing holdings. We added a provision that stock 
in a passive holding company is not to be 
considered a “business holding”; rather, the 
foundation is treated as owning only its 
proportionate share of the underlying assets 
of the holding company. We also provided 
that passive investments generally are not 
to be considered business holdings—for ex- 
ample bonds, or stock in a company which 
itself receives income in the nature of a roy- 
alty. And we further provided that business 
holdings do not include investments in small 
businesses in central cities or in corporations 
which are formed to assist in neighborhood 
renovation in connection with a foundation's 
charitable program. 

The House went along with a more liberal 
approach to existing holdings, but it was over 
the divestiture rules that the principal argu- 
ments arose. The House bill called for dives- 
titure to reach the 20 percent (or 35 per- 
cent) holding requirement within 10 years, 
with interim requirements of progressive 
partial divestiture at the end of 2 years and 
5 years. The Senate changed this to provide 
that if existing holdings exceed 50 percent, 
there would be 10 years allowed for divesti- 
ture down to 50 percent; and if the holdings 
exceeded 75 percent, an additional 5 years 
would be allowed. If the holdings were be- 
tween 20 and 50 percent, no divestiture 
would be required, but no additional hold- 
ings would be permitted. 

The Conference Committee reached this 
compromise; Where existing holdings are in 
excess of 50 percent but not in excess of 75 
percent, ten years will be allowed to get 
down to 50 percent. If the holdings are in 
excess of 75 percent, but not over 95 per- 
cent, 15 years will be allowed to get down 
to 50 percent. If the foundation itself holds 
over 95 percent of a corporation's stock, 20 
years will be allowed to get down to 50 per- 
cent. If, at the end of the 10, 15, and 20 year 
periods provided for, the foundation and all 
disqualified persons combined have holdings 
that do not exceed 50 percent, and if the 
foundation’s own share does not exceed 25 
percent, no further divestiture is required. 
If the foundation’s share exceeds 25 percent, 
and the disqualified persons combined hold 
no more than 2 percent, the foundation's 
holdings within the 50 percent rule can 
exceed 25 percent, but it must get its hold- 
ings down to 35 percent within another 15 
years. If the foundation’s share exceeds 25% 
and disqualified persons combined hold more 
than 2%, the foundation must divest sufi- 
clently to get down to 25%. 

I realize these conference provisions are 
somewhat complicated, I personally authored 
the Senate amendment in this area and quite 
naturally regarded it as both perfect and in- 
finitely better than the House provisions. 
However, one learns in a Conference with 
the House—especially with Wilbur Mills 
chairing the Conference—that improvement 
over House provisions rather than perfec- 
tion is an achievement. 
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FAMILY USE OF FOUNDATIONS 


In my discussion of two years ago, I noted 
that some taxpayers had contributed voting 
stock in a corporation, which their family 
controls, to a foundation which the family 
also controls; that they had received income 
and gift tax deductions for the donations, cut 
down their estate tax, and secured tax-free 
control of a corporation to the younger mem- 
bers of the family by later shifting control of 
the foundation to them. It was my reaction 
that any abuses in such situations relating 
to self-dealing, excessive investment in busi- 
ness, and delay in benefit to charity could 
be dealt with regardless of who the con- 
tributors are or who controls a foundation 
or business, instead of condemning family- 
type foundations per se as Treasury had ap- 
parently felt at one time. This is exactly the 
way we met the situation. 


FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS UNRELATED TO CHARI- 
TABLE FUNCTIONS 


One of the problem areas I discussed here 
was foundation lending to private parties— 
not in the self-dealing category—which 
bears no relationship to the needs of charity 
for protection of the foundation's invest- 
ments. The House and Senate agreed to pro- 
hibit investments of corpus of a foundation 
in a manner which would jeopardize the 
carrying out of its exempt purposes in ac- 
cordance with the “prudent man” rule. How- 
ever, we made it clear that a program-related 
investment, such as low-interest or interest- 
free loans to needy students, high risk in- 
vestments in low-income housing, and loans 
to small businesses where commercial credit 
is not available, is still permitted. There are 
sanctions provided for violation. 

Two other problems areas I discussed were 
“capitalizing upon the tax exemption” and 
investment in unproductive property. I be- 
lieve we covered these problems adequately 
under the new minimum payout require- 
ments. 

I also called attention to the problem of 
expenditures of foundations which were of 
questionable “charitable,” “scientific,” “lit- 
erary,” or “educational” value. We sought to 
deal with this problem in the 1959 Act. 

The standards of permissible political and 
legislative activity under prior law were quite 
vague and subjective; and so-called “educa- 
tional grants” had, upon investigation, some- 
times turned out to be more in the nature 
of paid vacations abroad. One of the re- 
sponses of Congress was to specifically pro- 
hibit the incurring of expenses in connection 
with local campaigns or other attempts to 
influence legislation through an attempt to 
affect the opinion of the general public; also 
to prohibit direct attempts to persuade mem- 
bers of legislative bodies or government em- 
ployees to take particular positions on speci- 
fic legislative issues, except in the course of 
technical advice or assistance furnished in 
answer to a written request from a legislative 
committee or similar body, rather than from 
a single official. The Conference Committee 
makes it clear that these prohibitions are 
not to prevent the examination of broad so- 
cial, economic, and similar problems of the 
type the government could be expected to 
deal with ultimately. By “broad” we did not 
intend to include specific matters proposed 
for legislative action, Nor do these prohibi- 
tions preclude making available the results 
of nonpartisan analysis, study, or research 
covering such subjects as air and water pol- 
lution, population growth, and the welfare 
picture. 

The Senate Finance Committee’s report 
proposed to exempt from these prohibitions 
& noncommercial educational broadcasting 
station’s operations in adherence to FCO's 
regulations and the fairness doctrine; also 
the grants by a private foundation to such 
a station for the presentation of issues, with- 
out editorializing, in accordance with the 
fairness doctrine. The House agreed. 
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The House had proposed to prohibit voter 
registration drives. However, the Senate de- 
cided to permit such activity on the part 
of 501(c)(3) subject to certain guidelines, 
These were tightened up in Confer- 
ence as follows: (1) the organization’s prin- 
cipal activities are non-partisan; (2) the or- 
ganization’s activities are carried out in five 
or more States; (3) not over 50 percent of the 
organization’s support is derived from gross 
investment income; (4) no more than 25 
percent of the support (other than gross 
investment income) may come from any one 
exempt organization in five consecutive years 
(this was calculated to preclude undue in- 
fluence by such a supporting organization) ; 
and (5) voter registration drive contribu- 
tions may not be subject to the condition 
that they are to be used in only one election 
period, but rather are for a continuing type 
program, 

Congressman Patman’s ire, over the Ford 
Foundation’s study grants totaling $131,000 
for travel throughout the world by eight staff 
members of the late Senator Robert Kennedy, 
was soothed by a provision which imposes 
sanctions on the making of grants to in- 
dividuals unless the grantees are chosen in 
open competition or on some other objective 
and nondiscriminatory basis in accordance 
with procedures approved in advance by the 
Internal Revenue Service, 

Another provision requires what we termed 
“expenditure responsibility” on the part of 
& private foundation with respect to its 
grants to organizations, other than public 
charities, to see that funds are spent for 
the purposes of the grant and also to enable 
it to make full and detailed reports to the 
Internal Revenue Service. Our report sug- 
gested that independent audits of donee or- 
ganizations covering use of the funds would 
be one way of exercising “expenditure re- 
sponsibility.” 

For violation of these provisions, an initial 
sanction is imposed of 10 percent of the 
amount improperly spent plus a tax of 24% 
percent up to a maximum of $5,000 on the 
foundation manager who knowingly made the 
improper expenditure. A heavier sanction of 
100 percent is imposed if the foundation re- 
fuses to correct the earlier improper action to 
the fullest extent possible; and of 50 per- 
cent up to $10,000 on the manager if he 
refuses to agree to take corrective action, 
Penalties for repeated or flagrant viola- 
tions are essentially the same as those apply- 
ing in cases of self-dealing or violation of 
the payout requirements. 


CONCLUSION 


There are, of course, several other provi- 
sions in the new Act which are important; 
the excise tax on investment income to cover 
the cost of a comprehensive audit system 
of private foundations and exempt organiza- 
tions; more comprehensive reporting and 
publicity requirements of activities, contrib- 
utors, and highly-compensated employees, 
and repayment to the government of tax 
benefits upon termination of an exempt or- 
ganization’s status. However, I have covered 
what I hope most of you will regard as both 
the most important and the most glamorous 
areas, 

I would be the first to concede that our 
wide-ranging changes in the law probably are 
considered unduly harsh in certain specific 
cases. In others, a trial period will probably 
reveal that we did not adequately deal with 
some problem areas. Such results are inevi- 
table when there is a change in philosophy, 
from one of broad provisions which leave an 
almost impossible burden of discretion upon 
the administrators, to specific provisions 
which seek to lift that burden from the ad- 
ministrators. I do believe, however, that the 
net result will be avoidance of most of the 
abuses which seemed to be getting out of 
hand, with the inevitable result of loss of 
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public support. Absent the abuses, I believe 
that public support will be assured. 
Meanwhile, Treasury has no proposals for 
change, and most of us feel that a reasonable 
trial period of two or three years will be re- 
quired before any changes should be consid- 
ered. Congressman Patman has returned to 
his favorite subjects of high interest rates 
and the abolition of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, the Senate is engaged in a filibuster, 
Senator Ribicoff and Governor Reagan have 
teamed up to defeat the Administration's 
Welfare Reform bill, and it looks like things 
may get back to normal in Ways and Means 
and Senate Finance, whatever that means. 


CARL HAYDEN 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Recorp has thoughtfully been kept open 
for additional tributes to former Senator 
who passed away last 


Carl Hayden 
month. 

Because so much has been said of the 
influence on Senator Hayden by his fa- 
ther, Charles Hayden, and his wife, Nan 
Hayden, that it would be appropriate, in 
my estimation, to include résumés of 
both of these wonderful peoples lives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
résumés be printed in the Rrecorp and 
subsequently be included in the Senate 
Document. They are an article entitled 
“Charles Trumbull Hayden,” by Bert 
Fireman, and an article about Mrs. Hay- 
den, by Carolyn Woodard. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Mesa Tribune, Jan. 29, 1972] 


Wire DD IN 1961; DESIGNED STATE FLAG: 
LOVE, DEVOTION SHARED BY HAYDENS 
(By Carolyn Woodward) 

As public funeral services are held today 
for Sen. Carl Hayden in Grady Gammage 
Auditorium the state flag will fly at half- 
mast and remind the knowing that it was 
the senator’s mate of 53 years who designed 
it. 

Theirs was a love story told in both devo- 
tion to each other and their country. 

The romance began on the campus of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, 
Calif. where the senator was a budding foot- 
ball player and facing his first and only elec- 
toral defeat. He lost the post of student 
body president by just two votes. 

He loved to recall his first glimpse of “Nan” 
in the fall of 1899, a tall good-looking girl 
striding across the campus quad. 

A mathematics major, Mrs. Hayden lived 
in the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority house. 
One of her sorority sisters and classmates 
was Lou Henry ... who became Mrs, Herbert 
Hoover. It was through the girls that Hoover 
and Hayden met and became fast friends. 

Sallie Hayden, the senator’s sister, lived on 
campus at Stanford and was another girl 
friend of Nan’s. She invited her to visit the 
Hayden ranch and the whole family soon 
fell in love with her. 

Then on Feb. 15, 1908 Hayden and Nan 
were married in San Bernardino, Calif. The 
bridegroom was sheriff of Maricopa County 
and the couple honeymooned at the Grand 
Canyon. 

Just a few days after their fourth wedding 
anniversary in 1912, Hayden was elected to 
the House of Representatives as the state's 
first Congressman. 

His bride, who taught school at Los An- 
geles High before becoming Mrs. Hayden, de- 
cided to buy some material and create a 
flag while her husband attended a match in 
Camp Perry, Ohio as captain of the state 
rifle team. 
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The legislature adopted the exact flag as 
the official banner just three years after the 
state was born. 

Affectionately, the senator referred to his 
mate as his ‘pal” and “blocker.” He said 
they bought their first car in 1915, a four- 
cylinder Overland. When it would stall on 
a hill, “Nan would jump off the running 
board and put a rock under a wheel until 
the engine started again.” 

At the age of 68, Mrs. Hayden suffered 
& stroke and until her death on June 25, 
1961 required round the clock nursing 
service, 

One of these nurses, Florence Doll, has 
remained with the Haydens since that time. 
She is now tenderly putting together the 
couple’s mounds of scrapbooks, correspond- 
ence and cherished mementoes. 

Like the note from Mamie Eisenhower in- 
viting Nan to a buffet luncheon, Christmas 
greetings from LBJ and Lady Bird, the Ken- 
nedys, Nixons and Agnews; notes from FDR, 
Harry Truman and Herbert Hoover, and a 
letter from Jaqueline Kennedy expressing 
thanks for the Senator’s part in securing 
funds for and the of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C. 

It was Miss Doll who watched the Hay- 
dens share their precious hours together 
at the capitol and at home in Tempe, the 
way “his eyes would light up just to hear 
her voice on the other end of the phone 
line ... and the way he would say to her 
‘kid, you can have anything you want’.” 

Some men shrink from their wives when 
they are stricken with illness, remarked Miss 
Doll, but the Senator and his wife became 
“a picture of love and devotion that few 
who saw will ever forget,” wrote one admirer. 

Together they criss-crossed the country 
twice a year, “the senator lending her phy- 
sical and moral support of the sort she had 
so often given him in his senate fights.” 

CHARLES TRUMBULL HAYDEN 
(By Bert M. Fireman) 


The oldest building of the Anglo-American 
period in central Arizona has for two decades 
been a prospering restaurant. Far from de- 
grading the historic significance of the site, 
the owners of the popular establishment have 
capitalized upon its heritage without resort 
to ugly exploitation. True, with typical ex- 
aggeration of the advertising art, they pro- 
claim with variants that Monti’s La Casa 
Vieja, at the foot of the bridge in Tempe, is a 
“bit of Americana, the original birthplace of 
Senator Carl Hayden.” One may wince at 
the syntax and redundancy of the slogan, 
but examination of the establisment is more 
pleasing. The pioneer mode has been retained 
in original portions of the building erected 
nearly a century ago, and has been added 
thoughtfully in a recent enlargement. The 
plastered outside adobe walls bear imperfec- 
tions of indigenous workmen as contrasted 
to the slick craftsmanship of neo-modern 
buildings at the Arizona State University a 
half mile away. 

Beside the Salt River, where Tempe began, 
the boyhood home of Carl Hayden clings to 
the riverbank and nestles close to the twin 
2minences of the Buttes which attracted his 
father to the location in 1871. Charles Trum- 
bull Hayden was then a Tucson merchant. 
Family tradition holds that on a business 
trip from the Old Pueblo to Prescott he was 
delayed on the south bank of the Salt River, 
so swollen by spring floods that he could not 
cross, While waiting for the flood to recede 
he climbed a nearby hill, and from that van- 
tage point his vision and perception con- 
ceived the advisability of erecting a water- 
powered grist mill at the foot of the hill and 
a ferry to carry travelers and their rigs across 
the river when it was in flood. 

A few months later he was back with work- 
men, surveying the line of a projected canal 
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and erecting a shelter of willow poles and 
brush that soon had been enlarged into an 
adobe house. It was on the site of the steak 
house called La Casa Vieja—the old house. 
Actually, it was the first unit of the structure 
that became a rambling manor house with 
the passage of years. That initial building in 
1871 with nearby corrals and the millsite first 
was dubbed Butte City, but soon was being 
called Hayden's Ferry for the most important 
facility on the Salt River east of the new 
farming settlement of Phoenix. The larger of 
the twin buttes bears the name officially of 
Hayden's Butte, although usually it is called 
Tempe Butte. 

La Casa Vieja stands on the west side of 
Mill Avenue at the south foot of the Salt 
River bridge at Tempe. Traffic is heavy at the 
location, with US. highways 60 and 70 
passing between the restaurant and its twin 
landmark on the other side of the street. 
There, almost anomalous in a university 
town so far from the nation’s grain belt, rise 
the multiple elevators of the Hayden Flour 
Mills. Looking eastward as a pilot does on 
the main runway of Sky Harbor airport, six 
miles away, the white elevators and build- 
ings of the mill resemble the front sight of a 
rifle aimed precisely at Hayden’s Butte. 
Planes taking off follow the bed of the Salt 
River, passing only a few hundred yards 
above and north of La Casa Vieja and the 
Hayden Four Mills. Each time a jet plane 
thunders into the sky to the east, the stream- 
er of smudge it leaves behind seems to punc- 
tuate the lively biographies of the two men, 
father and son, whose remarkable achieve- 
ments and careers have revolved about this 
site. 

Within two generations for the Hayden 
family the full span of the history of the 
American Southwest has unrolled. The 
father, buried at Double Butte Cemetery 
about three miles from the old family home, 
had helped create that pioneer chapter of 
Western history characterized by oxen pull- 
ing wagonloads of merchandise westward 
along the Santa Fe Trail more than 120 years 
ago. The son, who served longer in the United 
States Congress than anybody in our national 
history—from February 1912 to January 
1969—recently retired to Tempe, flying back 
to his birthplace from Washington in less 
than half a day. 

The splendid, unprecedented service of 
Carl Hayden to Arizona as its Representative 
in Congress from 1912 to 1926 and as United 
States Senator for 42 years more will be felt 
in Arizona for generations to come. Revered 
beyond the strictures of partisanship in his 
native state, his retirement came when he 
was 91 years old. Returning to his home town, 
he opened an office in the handsome new 
library at Arizona State University, named 
the Charles Trumbull Hayden Library in 
honor of his father. There, surrounded by 
mementoes of his political career, he turned 
his attention to the hobby that had engaged 
his leisure during the fifty-seven years he 
spent in Washington. All during that time 
Senator Hayden had collected information 
about the pioneers of Arizona. His focus was 
upon these residents of Arizona listed in the 
federal censuses of 1860 and 1870 and the 
special census of 1864 taken a few months 
after the Territory of Arizona was erected 
separate from New Mexico. These pioneers 
who interested Senator Hayden and whose 
life stories he has collected were his father’s 
contemporaries, many of them old friends of 
the family when Carl was a small boy, and 
visitors to their home in Tempe. 

Senator Hayden’s avid appreciation of plo- 
neer accomplishments is an extension of his 
respect and admiration for his father. It is 
no less than amazing that two generations 
within one family could encompass and be 
involved in such a wide scope of regional his- 
tory, from the days of Apache terror before 
the Civil War to times of racial and educa- 
tional unrest during the unpopular war in 
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Vietnam. This was in part due to the longev- 
ity of Senator Hayden, but also because he 
was a child of a September marriage. Sens- 
tor Hayden’s father was 52 years old and his 
mother 34 when Carl was born. By then his 
father already had spent 30 years on the 
Western frontier in important pioneering 
roles. He was a pioneer among pioneers, well 
known from the Missouri River to the Sea 
of Cortez as a freighter and a Yankee mer- 
chant. 

Charles Trumbull Hayden was born in the 
little village of Haydens near Windsor, Con- 
necticut on April 4, 1825. “His ancestors were 
of the good old Puritan stock and had lived 
in or near Windsor for seven generations be- 
fore him.” His father died of a fever when 
the boy was only six. He grew up on a small 
farm, but at sixteen began clerking in & 
store in Warehouse Point on the Connecti- 
cut River. At nineteen he went to New York 
to prepare himself for the law but his health 
failing him he soon afterwards went south 
by sea to Old Point Comfort near Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, and there engaged himself 
in teaching school. At the end of the year 
he returned home but soon left for the West 
again, this time over the Alleghenies by stage 
coach, passing through Kentucky where he 
met Henry Clay at his home 

Young Hayden continued his travels to 
New Albany, Indiana, where he taught school 
the following winter. Then, significantly, he 
crossed the Mississippi to teach near St. 
Louis, Missouri, where by sheer force he sub- 
dued a difficult gang of boys. Hayden did not 
relish strife in the classroom. Abruptly, he 
turned his back on the teaching profession 
at the age of twenty-three, entering upon 
his career as a merchant by accepting a posi- 
tion as clerk in the store of William G. Moore 
at Wayne City, Missouri, 

Missouri flourished in the commerce that 
had developed with the opening of the Sante 
Fe Trail. This was further stimulated by the 
activity of the Mexican War which sent Mis- 
souri Volunteers all the way to California 
and southward into Mexico, and with the 
increasing caravans of travelers moving west- 
ward toward the Rocky Mountains and along 
the Oregon Trail. St. Louis, where Hayden 
had first paused, had become the pioneer 
trading center in the opening of the Great 
West. It had grown strong with the fur trade 
and as the central hinge of steamer com- 
merce on the heartland river systems of the 
Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio. By the time 
Hayden reached Missouri the fur trade was 
in decline, but ordinary trade continued to 
expand. The riverbank was crowded with 
goods to supply restless Americans steam- 
ing southward toward emerging Texas or 
northwesterly into the Oregon country. Man- 
ifest destiny now was the doctrine of Ameri- 
can expansion. From pulsating St. Louis the 
flow of goods and men and the mainstream 
of opportunity lay to the west, Young Hay- 
den moved with the tide, At Independence, 
Missouri, from which the metropolis of 
Kansas City grew, he worked as a clerk, care- 
fully noting that freighters were returning 
from Sante Fe rich with profit from the New 
Mexicans’ passion for American goods. 

Hayden decided to give up the security of 
his paid job for the greater risks and oppor- 
tunities of trading to Santa Fe. He ventured 
out on the Trail when its courageous wagon 
masters were the Western thrust of American 
enterprise. First he went down to Santa Fe 
as the representative of his Missouri mer- 
chant employer, but soon afterwards was 
shipping his own goods and finally bought 
his own wagons and more than a dozen span 
of oxen to dare the dangers of Indian raids 
and extremes of weather on the plains. It 
was a calculated risk, that could yield hand- 
some returns—if one returned. 

On March 14, 1848, only a few weeks after 
the accidental discovery of gold in California 
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but considerably before the fact was known 
in the Midwest or East, Hayden wrote to his 
mother from Independence that he planned 
two trips across the prairies to Santa Fe that 
summer.’ He asked her to purchase and ship 
to him by June ist if possible, an order of 
goods that included two dozen clocks, a 
dozen pair each of hip boots, thick boots, 
thick shoes, and calf boots, pocket diction- 
aries in Spanish and English, four dozen 
playing cards, novels of the day and other 
trade goods—and also for himself, one fine 
black Italian cravat, one pair of fine kid 
gloves, a pair of suspenders and other per- 
sonal items. 

That letter was a testimonial of the young 
man’s supreme confidence in himself; it was 
also a token of Yankee trading ingenuity, 
and a prophesy of the path Charles Trumbull 
Hayden would follow for the remaining years 
of his life. He was to be a trader and mer- 
chant, an exponent of free enterprise, an in- 
vestor and builder, a man of thrift and also 
of generosity, a person of great vision and 
foresight but sadly one also to suffer many 
Shattered dreams. A pioneer who endured 
danger and personal disaster, Hayden over- 
came these odds to leave Arizona a name 
everywhere respected and revered—a legacy 
more valuable than his physicial estate. He 
was survived by his wife, two daughters, and 
by the one son whose own career was to merit 
the fond hopes that his father bequeathed 
him along with but a fraction of the worldly 
goods he had earned. 

This paper can do no more than barely in- 
troduce the highlights of Charles Trumbull 
Hayden's remarkable career. Sadly, no biog- 
raphy—and only a brief newspaper article or 
two—have been published which attempt to 
record his contributions to Arizona, 

Having profited by his foray into the Santa 
Fe trade, Hayden in the next several years 
penetrated into the Comanche and Seminole 
country as a wagon trader in the closer In- 
dian Territory. He was a man of considerable 
wealth when again he turned westward to 
New Mexico in the mid-1850s. The next year 
or two we find his teams and wagons coursing 
up and down the Rio Grande Valley, reach- 
ing the Mesilla Valley and even Chihuahua, 
Mexico. Following the Gadsden Purchase and 
the establishment in the area of mining by 
the Sonora Exploring and Mining Company, 
we find Charles Trumbull Hayden arriving 
in southern Arizona in 1858 on the first over- 
land mail coach. Thereafter, to the end of 
his life, he was an Arizonan, but never a 
sedentary one. He traveled widely, to Guay- 
mas on the Gulf of California; to San Diego 
and San Francisco; to Kansas City and Chi- 
cago; even to his old home in Connecticut 
with stops in New York to purchase goods 
for the stores he established everywhere he 
saw opportunity beckoning. 

Hayden is remembered in Arizona mainly 
in four branches of enterprise: As a miller, 
a freighter, a merchant and a farmer. He was 
an incomparable entrepreneur. It was as a 
miller that he made his greatest success. He 
established the Hayden Mills, a landmark on 
the south bank of the Salt River at Tempe, 
and ninety-eight years later Arizona’s only 
major flour mill. 

As a freighter: the Hayden teams of mules 
and oxen crisscrossed the Southwest before 
there were roads and while the Apache 
scourge took the lives of both freighters and 
stock. It was as a freighter he first came to 
Arizona, hauling U.S. Army supplies and 
mining equipment. Every shipping center in 
the Southwest knew the Hayden outfits— 
Santa Fe and Tucson, Chihuahua City, Guay- 
mas, Hermosillo, Fort Smith, Ark., Independ- 
ence, Mo., Port San Vaca, Texas, Prescott, 
Phoenix, San Diego, Los Angeles, Hardy- 
ville, Ash Fork, Globe, Fort Apache. The 
newspapers of the last century were filled 
with accounts of Hayden teams hauling bar- 
ley and flour to Prescott and bringing back 
sawn lumber for houses of Phoenix and Tem- 
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ple; of hauling manufactured goods from 
Guaymas that had come around the Horn to 
San Francisco and then were shipped back to 
the Gulf of California; of at one time 125 
tons of Arizona freight being loaded at the 
San Diego docks, at a time when a freight 
wagon could be loaded with only four or five 
thousand pounds, In the days before the 
railroad, Charles Trumbull Hayden recalled, 
“I always hauled my goods in my own wagon 
trains.” 

Beside his mill at Tempe he always had 
a blacksmith shop and a wagon shop. Once 
he employed five blacksmiths and six car- 
penters. They were busy repairing the dam- 
age done on the nameless trails and roads 
that the Hayden outfits followed. 

He was a Yankee trader who came to the 
mining country of the Southwest to provide 
the needs of the miners and the military— 
not to hunt for gold or silver himself. He had 
stores in a succession of Arizona towns. In 
Tubac soon after his arrival in Arizona and 
well before the Civil War his partner was 
the well-known Palatine Robinson, reputed 
to be a Secessionist. During the war Hayden 
threw his hat in the Union ring, but the 
movements of his teams once raised some 
doubts in military circles about his al- 
legiance, so he was induced to haul and trade 
only for the North. 

Hayden opened a business in Tucson just 
before the Civil War but along with other 
Union sympathizers left the city when it was 
occupied by Rebel troops for a few months 
in 1862. He came back after the California 
Column had driven the Southern forces back 
into Texas and made it possible once more 
for freight outfits to bring in needed goods 
from Santa Fe and Independence, An early 
issue of the Arizona Miner on March 23, 1864, 
carried an advertisement for Hayden’s store 
that was as simple as a professional * * * 
stating simply in a small space: 


C. Trumbull Hayden 
Merchant 
Tucson .... Arizona 


Four weeks later Gov. John N. Goodwin 
announced the appointment of civil officers 
for the ninth Judicial District, comprising 
the southern part of the new Territory, and 
Hayden was named probate judge. The office 
required but little of his time, and that could 
be spared from his business because he again 
had acquired a partner, Matthew J. Flournoy, 
an old friend from Hayden’s days of trading 
with the Comanche and Seminole Indians in 
what is now Oklahoma. Their relationship 
was dogged with tragedy, the events best told 
in columns of the Weekly Arizonian of Tuc- 
son in the consecutive issues of June 26th 
and July 3rd, 1869: 

“Strange Affair:—Mr. Matthew J. Flour- 
noy—firm of Hayden and Flournoy—of this 
city, has been drinking freely of strong liq- 
uors for some time past, and, on Wednesday 
night last, he arose from his bed and in a 
half nude condition, mounted a horse and 
rode away. A party of men went in search of 
him on the following morning and has not yet 
returned. The direction which he took, as 
indicated by a trail discovered by some Mexi- 
cans, is toward the mountains west of the 
valley.” 

. . . . è 

“Mr. Flournoy, who, it will be remembered 
rode off from this city on the night of the 
23d ult., lost his life in the event. A reward 
of $200 having been offered for his recovery, 
the greatest diligence was exercised in search- 
ing for his whereabouts. The return, upon 
the third day of his absence, of the horse 
upon which he rode, was regarded as evidence 
that he had perished; and on the fifth day 
of his absence he was found dead among the 
mountains, some twenty-five miles from 
town. Mr. Flournoy was a shrewd business- 
man when not under the influence of liquor.” 

Three years later Hayden had a new part- 
ner in his Tucson enterprises, which included 
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wholesale and retail trade in every variety of 
merchandise, The partner was Newton G. 
Flournoy, apparently a brother of his former 
unlucky associate. That partnership was also 
to be dissolved by tragedy. The younger 
Flournoy, only 21 and employed by Hayden as 
his bookkeeper at the time of the 1870 census, 
was in poor health, and had been for some 
time when Hayden placed the following 
notice in the Arizona Citizen on August 23, 
1873: 
TO THE PUBLIC 

“The long continued illness of Mr. N. G. 
Flournoy, junior partner in charge of our 
house at this place, makes it necessary to 
close out our stock of goods at Tucson.” 

“To ladies needing elegant bonnets, dress 
goods and ornaments; gentlemen needing 
neat and useful hats, coats or suits; farmers, 
mechanics, artisans, owners of trains and 
merchants, our great variety of goods selected 
for you by the experience of the oldest house 
in the Territory, enables us to offer you all a 
great variety of articles exactly suited to your 
wants, while the necessities of liquidation 
places them at your disposal for prices that 
are sure to attract your interest and atten- 
tion. 

Charles T. Hayden & Co,” 

By the time the advertisment was printed 
in the Tucson paper, young Flournoy had 
been dead eleven days, passing away at In- 
dependence, Missouri, but word had not yet 
reached Hayden in Arizona Territory. 

From December 1873, when he sold the 
store on Main Street in Tucson to Theodore 
Welisch, Hayden made Tempe his home and 
operated a large mercantile store adjacent to 
La Casa Vieja. The store was in an adobe 
building that stood just to the south of the 
family house, and within the area now in- 
cluded within the enlarged steak house at 
the same location. 

Hayden also found time to establish stores 
with partners or agents at Prescott, where 


Judge Hezekiah Brooks was his associate; at 
the mining boom town of Tip Top and its 
milling adjacent, Gillette; at Sacaton where 
he was represented by the noted Presbyterian 
missionary and teacher, Charles H. Cook; and 
at Wickenburg. In Tempe, he had several 
kinds of business establishments—the flour- 


ing mill; his wholesale and retail stores 
which sold everything from Electric Soap to 
medicine and fancy lace; a meat market; a 
feed yard and livery stable; the blacksmith 
and wagon shops already mentioned, and 
several other undertakings. 

Hayden's fourth foundation stone in pio- 
neering achievement was as a farmer. While 
a merchant in Tucson he had raised some 
foodstuffs and feed on the Torreon Ranch. At 
Tempe he saw farming and stock-raising as 
a necessary adjunct to his milling operation, 
anticipating correctly that his freighting and 
mercantile endeavor would be supported in 
part by abundant crops that could be grown 
in the fertile valley. At the end of his first 
full year of residence in the Salt River Valley 
his crews slaughtered 1500 hogs, making 
them into bacon, hams, lard and soap. The 
bran from the mill was a major part of their 
diet. For several years he farmed the full sec- 
tion of land where downtown Tempe now 
stands, until the demands of the growing 
town and Territorial Normal School cut into 
the acreage. Just to the northwest of Las 
Casa Vieja, in the area now occupied by the 
picnic grounds of Tempe Beach, he planted 
an orchard that was the showplace of the 
Salt River Valley. He was the first farmer in 
the area to venture seriously in citrus cul- 
ture, putting out 400 trees in the season of 
1880. He grew as much as 500 acres of wheat 
at a time, and a hundred acres of alfalfa to 
fatten his hogs and keep his mules trim for 
their pulling chores. A dozen varieties of fruit 
trees grew in his orchard and several kinds 
of grapes in his vineyard. There was also 
that gentle side of Charles Trumbull Hayden 
which provided grass and flowers, vines and 
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shrubs, a picket fence and a terellis with 
roses for the large courtyard of his home. 

Charles Trumbull Hayden was not a busi- 
nessman to the exclusion of civic interest. 
He had a strong feeling of personal respon- 
sibility for the advancement of his com- 
munity and territory. In 1864 he had served 
as probate judge in Pima County. In 1874 
he accepted a contract to carry the U.S. Mail 
from Maricopa Wells to Phoenix. He served 
as foreman of a memorable grand jury in 
Tucson in 1871 only a short time after the 
Camp Grant Massacre. The scorching com- 
ments of the grand jury reflected the public 
fervor which had led citizens of Tucson 
in an attempt to rectify Apache depredations 
with the equally-depressing attack upon the 
Indian encampment along Aravipa Creek. He 
showed equal fortitude as foreman of a 
grand jury at Phoenix which criticized the 
citizens for a double lynching in 1879, at the 
same time calling on the courts for speedier 
and more realistic application of justice to 
make lynch law unnecessary. He was elected 
to the Maricopa County Board of Supervisors 
in 1881. When he resigned 15 months later 
it was with enthusiastic editorial praise from 
local newspapers, Soon afterwards his popu- 
larity was demonstrated when Hayden, a 
lifelong Democrat, was nominated for coun- 
cilman by a Republican county convention 
attempting to find some way to victory. He 
declined that honor with humor but was 
defeated soundly when he ran for a seat on 
the Territorial Council representing Gila and 
Maricopa Counties. 

He was chairman of the first Board of 
Trustees of the Territorial Normal School at 
Tempe which he had so much to do with 
creating. Several newspaper items at the 
time praised him for selling 20 acres of 
choice land in the heart of Tempe to the 
Territory for only $800 when the fair market 
value was at least $2000. In 1882 he was the 
fourth largest taxpayer in Maricopa County, 
exceeded only by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and Central Arizona Mining Company 
which had now opened the Vulture Mine, 
and the mercantile firm of Goldman and 
Company. 

Hayden headed a committee challenging 
the attempted Spanish land grant fraud of 
James Addison Reavis. He was rewarded with 
public scorn for proposing, following the 
great flood of 1891, that the new iron rail- 
road bridge that was to be built across the 
Salt River at Tempe should include a wagon 
road—although his would doom his own ferry 
business. He was so enthusiastic about the 
nomination of William Jennings Bryan after 
the Cross-of-Gold speech in 1896 that Hay- 
den, by this time growing old and in ill 
health, wrecked his buggy after a breakneck, 
whoop-it-up dash down the main street of 
Tempe. He gave careful attention to a plan 
to form Butte County out of the eastern half 
of Maricopa County in 1897. Only a few 
months before his death he accepted appoint- 
ment as a delegate to the National Irrigation 
Congress being held in Montana. 

His life was busy, energetic, and productive. 
He did not marry until he was 50 years of 
age and his bride, Sally Davis, was 32. They 
had four children: Carl Trumbull; Sara who 
was called Sallie and who for many years 
after her graduation from Stanford Univer- 
sity was a member of the teaching faculty at 
the college her father helped to establish; 
Mary, whom Tempe knew as Mapes; and 
another little girl, Annie, who died in 1885. 
Hayden was a tender father. Perhaps late 
parenthood gave him this great capacity for 
affection. Certainly it provided him with the 
poise and strength to deliver a graveside 
tribute at his daughter’s funeral as his many 
friends, including Indians, and Mormons 
from the new settlements of Jonesville and 
Mesa City, gathered for that service on Sep- 
tember 10, 1885." Few men have the courage 
to speak so eloquently in an hour of grief. 
The grave of little Annie was opened in the 
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garden of the Hayden home, as he spoke these 
words: 

“Friends and Neighbors:—What is the les- 
son of the hour? Less than forty hours since 
the beautiful form that is now consigned to 
the grave was bright with life and activity, 
the joy of us all. 

“She ate too much fruit; we were not wise 
enough to relieve her of the surfeit and in 
less than twenty hours her sweet spirit had 
left us. We need knowledge. Let us earnestly 
seek, find and impart it to mankind. 

“To those dear friends that have with us 
enjoyed the dear two and one half years of 
her sunny life and through her drank in the 
spirit of love I would say her spirit will now 
hover around you urging you to good works, 

“To the dear brother and sister I would 
say Annie is an angel now. The love you bore 
her will inspire her bright spirit to lead you 
on to deeds of love and charity, 

“To the dear mother to whom every sound 
of those tiny feet, the graceful motion of 
those beautiful arms, the gentle touch of 
those tiny hands, the sprightly face alive 
with intelligence, and eyes that spoke their 
love through the accents of light, all called 
forth the fathomless love of a mother’s heart 
that will soon draw around her that angelic 
spirit who will be her companion for all 
eternity, and who is now enjoying the love 
of our friends who have gone before us over 
the river we call Death. 

“From the supreme power of the bound- 
less love of a mother’s heart, that has eyer 
been the bright unfailing star that leads all 
near on to noble deeds and actions, we know 
God is love. This richest inheritance comes 
to all born in cottage, palace, or under a tree. 

“As in this sweet child we can read in her 
life the bounteous flow of love she has in- 
spired, we know she will ever shine as an 
everlasting blossom in heaven.” 

Fifteen years later in 1900, as Charles 
Trumbull Hayden himself was buried at Dou- 
ble Butte Cemetery, his son Carl, a recent 
graduate of Stanford University who had 
taken over the family business only the year 
before, showed equal spirit when with pro- 
found respect he eulogized his father as a 
pioneer builder. Carl evidently wrote notes 
for the funeral message as he waited in the 
Williams Hotel at Maricopa for the arrival of 
the Southern Pacific train bringing his sister 
Sallie home for their father’s funeral. His first 
three pages of those notes have survived the 
passage of years. They are now preserved as & 
cherished part of the Hayden Family Papers 
in the Arizona Collection in the Charles 
Trumbull Hayden Memorial Library at Ari- 
zona State University. 

Studies of Arizona history have revealed no 
pioneer who was more ambitious for the ad- 
vancement and progress of Arizona than 
Charles Trumbull Hayden. The list of plans 
and schemes and undertakings to which he 
gave support and funds is almost endless. To 
mention a few: 

On November 17, 1870—more than three 
years before he was able to terminate his 
Tucson business affairs and move to Tempe, 
and a year before the date generally given 
for Hayden’s entering business life in 
Tempe—he joined with three other men in 
organizing the Hayden Milling and Farming 
Ditch Company. 

NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that we, the under- 
signed, have taken up and do claim for mill- 
ing, farming and other purposes, sections 28 
and 29, Government survey, on the south side 
of Salt River, taking in two Buttes on either 
side the main road from Phoenix to Gila 
River, and all persons are hereby notified of 
the same. 

Charles T. Hayden 
J. W. Fields 
A. F. Garrett 
E. K. Brown * 
Their announced plan was to homestead 
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the two sections of land which included the 
buttes, and to dig an irrigation ditch to bring 
much of that land under cultivation as well 
as furnish water power for a grist mill. Thus 
the Hayden milling enterprise was launched. 
Shortly thereafter Jack Swilling was in 
charge of a crew of men hired by Hayden to 
start bringing water to the land. He pur- 
chased shares in the McKinney-Kirkland 
Ditch, the first to be taken out of the Salt 
River along its south bank. To obtain delivery 
of the water Hayden directed Swilling and his 
workmen to bring it around the south flank 
of the buttes to the west side, where a drop 
of 23 or 24 feet was to furnish power to turn 
the stones of the mill. After emerging from 
the mill race the water would be directed 
westerly in a ditch that was to irrigate crops 
and the orchard that was being planted by 
summer. 

Having begun his investment in the Salt 
River Valley with the Hayden Milling and 
Farming Ditch Company, he never ceased 
efforts to broaden the economic base of the 
community. All his lifetime he was the 
town's principal employer. Newspapers fre- 
quently told of new enterprises he had un- 
dertaken, either alone or with working part- 
ners. He traveled a great deal promoting 
and advertising buying and selling. In the 
winter of 1873 the Hayden Ferry was in op- 
eration making it possible for travelers to 
cross the river during the flood-swollen 
months when the Salt carried the melting 
snow of the high mountain country. During 
one rainy summer in 1884, the ferry was 
pulled loose from its mooring and lost down- 
stream three times, Each time it was towed 
back to the crossing and new cable and ropes 
were strung across the river to restore traf- 
fic. Once a smaller boat owned by Hayden 
was pirated by boat-thieves. Since they were 
not caught, history fails to tell whether in 
pioneer Arizona the penalty for piracy was 
the same as for horse thieves. The boat was 
found at Gila Bend, which shows that the 
Salt and Gila were running strong. At 
another time he had that boat hauled by 
wagon to the Gile River on the road to Mari- 
copa Wells when the Gila was in flood and 
its ferries had washed away. 

As early as 1874 Hayden was energetical- 
ly urging citizens of Arizona to give support 
to projected plans of the Texas-Pacific Rail- 
road to extend its lines westward from Texas 
through southern Arizona, advocating a river 
crossing at Ehrenberg because that would 
bring the main line through the Salt River 
Valley. 

Even before the flour mill was in opera- 
tion at Tempe, Hayden had led a party east- 
ward along the Salt River into the Sierra 
Anchas to cut logs and float them down the 
Salt River to Tempe. He hoped to have 
the Hayden Ditch at the same time provide 
waterpower for a flour mill and a sawmill. 
High up-river the men cut Ponderosa pine 
logs. They fashioned one into a canoe, then 
took to the canyons of the Salt in an attempt 
to drive the logs down to the Salt River Val- 
ly. The effort failed, the narrow canyons 
and boulders of the river jamming and tear- 
ing the logs and upsetting the improvised 
canoe, Ever resourceful, Hayden turned up 
the Verde, thinking it the next-best stream 
to provide logs for the needs of central 
Arizona. When this effort failed also, he 
salvaged part of the idea, at least, by devis- 
ing a power take-off at the mill to operate 
power saws in his carpenter shop. 

During his boyhood in Connecticut he saw 
the potential of using fiatboats to haul goods. 
Before the Hayden Mill was ready to grind 
wheat, a flatboat loaded with five tons of 
grain at Hayden’s Ferry was floated down 
the Salt to the point where the Swilling 
Canal took off from the north bank of the 
river, and then was poled along that canal for 
delivery to Helling’s Mill at the present site 
of the state asylum. It was a unique effort, 
possibly one of the few times when canals in 
Arizona were used to transport farm produce. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the small 
village on the Salt was first called Butte 
City and then Hayden's Ferry, a Tucson 
newspaper credited Hayden himself with giv- 
ing it the name of Tempe. On April 23, 1892, 
the Tempe News reprinted a long article that 
had appeared in the Tucson Citizen a few 
days before reporting on a visit Hayden had 
made to the southern city. After recalling 
Arizona’s battle for existence, the writer 
turned to comments on Hayden’s involve- 
ment in the development of Tempe: 

“He it was who settled that country first 
and gave that beautiful locality its classic 
name, after a narrow valley or gorge, about 
four and one half miles in the northeast of 
Thessaly, between Olympus and Ossa, 
through which fiows the river Peneus. The 
classic poets praise it for its matchless 
beauty, and hence the name became with 
them a synonym for any lovely vale. The 
scenery of the classic valley of Tempe, above 
named, is characterized by wild grandeur 
rather than by soft sylvan charms. How ap- 
propriate the name. And how readily did Mr. 
Hayden conceive the idea of giving the valley 
by the buttes the name of Tempe. His con- 
ception was classic, and his home has not 
been misnamed.” 

This corrects the tradition that Tempe was 
named by Darrell Duppa, the sodden English 
remittance man who named Phoenix. Hay- 
den’s education was the equal of Duppa’s. 
He too knew the Greek classics, and more- 
over, was @ man of absolute sobriety. Hayden 
wouldn't sell liquor in his stores, ever, pos- 
sibly a reaction to his unhappy experience 
with his Tucson partner. Matthew Flournoy, 
whose death came during a drinking bout. 
Although Hayden would not sell liquor, news- 
paper accounts of the many gala social af- 
fairs held at Hayden's first home in Las Casa 
Vieja and later in the Hayden country home 
two miles east of the town mentioned cake 
being served with wine. He was not a pro- 
hibitionist, but believed in moderation. 

La Casa Vieja was the first house in Tempe 
to have running water and the first with 
wooden floors. The first pressure water sys- 
tem in town was developed by Hayden with 
tanks on the butte to provide fire protection 
for his mill, and water for his home and 
stores, 

Sugar cane was one of the early crops 
grown in the Salt River Valley. In 1878 Hay- 
den imported a cane crusher and soon had a 
sugar factory in operation, turning out the 
brown bar sugar the Mexicans call panoche. 
He maintained a business agent in Mexico— 
Don Antonio Perez—to look after his freight- 
ing interests and to purchase goods for his 
stores in Arizona. 

By 1880, as the flelds of grain spread with 
the development of more canals on the south 
side of the river, Hayden imported a steam 
threshing machine and headers and reapers. 
He hired crews to do custom threshing for 
farmers who lacked such equipment. 

Several books and articles on the Mormon 
colonization of Arizona have paid high honor 
to Hayden for the liberal credit and the jobs 
he provided the early settlers of Lehi and 
Mesa. At one time the town of Mesa was 
called Hayden in his honor. 

In March of 1880 Hayden hired eleven res- 
idents of the Mormon settlement, headed by 
Bishop A. F. Macdonald, to begin building 
the first road to extend eastward from Mesa 
toward the new mining camp of Globe. He 
and Macdonald surveyed a wagon route that 
substantially is the path followed by U.S. 60 
today, and at his expense that first bit of 
mountain road was clawed out of the resist- 
ing rock with pick, shovel and crowbar. 

A mile and a half west of Hayden’s Ferry, 
he developed a lime kiln. A rock quarry at 
the northeast corner of the easternmost of 
the two buttes provided stone for founda- 
tions of Old Main, the largest of the Normal 
School buildings for a long while, a building 
still standing on the Tempe campus. 

As the town began to grow he built a new 
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blacksmith and wagon shop and added a sec- 
ond story over them to provide an office for 
the town’s first newspaper, initially pub- 
lished by James H. McClintock and then for 
& half-century by the tireless Curt Miller. He 
had a livery yard and feed yard in partner- 
ship with J. T. Dennis. He planted carp in a 
fish pond to give some variety to the diet of 
local residents. When 20 families of Mormon 
colonists arrived from Utah in 1883 seeking 
homesites, he sold them half a section of his 
land—on credit, of course—and then smiled 
tolerantly when they started their own co- 
operative store and no longer patronized 
his mercantile establishment. 

He took the leadership in promoting and 
financing railroad called Quijotoa, Tempe and 
Phoenix Wagon and Railroad Company. He 
sent work crews at his own expense to build 
a wagon road to serve the new mining boom 
town of Quijotoa in the Papago country. He 
accepted the chairmanship of a committee to 
undertake proper efforts to defeat the “ini- 
quitous fraud” perpetrated by James Addison 
Reavis. 

He imported, at different times, purebred 
Galloway and Pole-Angus cattle to improve 
the herds of the Salt River Valley. He shipped 
cattle as far as Chicago, making Tempe one 
of the first centers in Arizona for feeding 
range animals imported from Mexico, fatten- 
ing them on the alfalfa of the local farms. 
The Tempe Free Liberal Library was estab- 
lished in one room of his own home in 1888, 
free to anybody who could read. He shipped 
carloads of home-grown raisins to St. Louis 
and Chicago, and went to the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893 to sell several 
carloads of honey from Tempe apiaries. 

With Charles D. Poston—who was born in 
Kentucky the same year that Hayden was 
born in Connecticut—he went into the 
mountains east of Mesa to survey a railroad 
line to supplant or supplement the wagon 
road to Globe, The two men, then 68, took a 
team as far as Superior but from there on 
rode burros on their exploration of the 
rugged mountains. 

After building a new home on a farm 
two miles east of town, he converted La Casa 
Vieja into a hotel, adding a second story 
with eight rooms that, unfortunately, did 
not pay for themselves. Earlier he had added 
a row of rooms along the north side of the 
structure for the many single men employed 
in the Hayden enterprises. As many as 30 
employees sat down for dinner at the huge 
table supervised by Mrs. Hayden and her 
Mexican helpers. 

Hayden sold 305 acres of his holdings to 
the pioneer Tombstone lumber dealer, L. W. 
Blinn, for development of a townsite and 
subdivision at the site of present Tempe. 
This led to rather far-fetched plans for 
building a hotel on top of Hayden's Butte 
and a cable tramway to take customers to 
a restaurant there, but Hayden withheld the 
butte from the sale. Blinn and his associates 
were to develop the present Tempe town- 
site. Soon there was a Bank of Tempe, with 
Hayden as one of the stockholders and di- 
rectors. 

In association with his old friend, Charles 
D. Poston, Michael Wormser, the Valley's 
largest landowner, and Charles Goldman, 
another merchant Hayden was an incorpora- 
tor of the Arizona Sugar Company which in 
1892 hoped to build a large sugar factory 
on the southside. He had many business 
dealings with Wormser, who had come into 
possession of vast tracts of lands south of 
the river and became sole owner of the 
Broadway Ditch, which derived much of its 
water from the Hayden Mill tail-race. 

The tragic death of little Annie in Sep- 
tember 1885 marked the beginning of a pe- 
riod in which the Hayden enterprises suf- 
fered several setbacks. He traveled so much 
that actual day-to-day operation of his 
business efforts had to be entrusted to hired 
hands. Some of these were dependable and 
honorable, like Albert J. Peters, but there 
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were several others who embezzled and ab- 
sconded with funds belonging to Hayden. One 
pretended to drown in the Salt River but 
turned up later in Argentina and then in 
New Orleans. Several were caught but only 
one was ever convicted, and he for only a 
15-months term in prison. In most instances 
Hayden refused to file charges. Hayden was 
not careful about credit. He shared the prob- 
lems of his neighbors and extended credit 
often beyond their ability to repay. The 
Arizona Republican put it succinctly, say- 
ing Hayden’s “business methods have at 
times been severely criticized on account of 
his lavish benevolence coupled with ec- 
centricities .. .” 

Without dams to hold back the winter 
and spring floods, the rampaging Salt River 
cut into his orchards and melted adobe build- 
ings near the mill, at the same time destroy- 
ing crops of farmers who subsequently could 
not pay their bills. Fire wiped out a ware- 
house. Trusted employees stole from him, 
and when hardship hit his customers he 
burned up the ledgers showing their indebt- 
edness to give them a new start. Three times 
creditors had to take a hand, temporarily at 
least, in the management of the Hayden 
enterprises. Once his friends Michael Worm- 
ser and Neils Peterson took charge until ac- 
counts were collected and bills paid. Twice 
the San Francisco firm of Murphy, Grant & 
Co. placed Joseph A. Ford in charge of the 
properties. But each time the business was 
restored by the efforts of creditors who re- 
spected Hayden's integrity and understood 
his generosity. He might not have been a 
hard-nosed collector and businessman, but 
he was a tower of strength in a town that 
gradually grew larger and more prosperous 
with his leadership. 

But Hayden had not always been popular. 
Debtors are not universally appreciative of 
their benefactors. Doers suffer the criticism 
of those less energetic. His business rivals 
sometimes circulated unfavorable comments. 
Hayden was outspoken. Although he was the 
beloved friend and patron of the Mormon 
colonists in the Salt River Valley, in 1885 
he felt compelled to denounce publicly their 
practice of polygamy. As late as 1891 he was 
still trying to obtain compensation from the 
federal government for Apache destruction 
of a wagon train in 1866. He was a loyal 
friend of the Puma Indians living along the 
Salt and Gila, but urged punitive action 
against hostile Apaches. He became involved 
in water litigation in the trying years when 
farmers in the Salt River Valley were over- 
drawing the available surface flow and in 
that dilemma were trying to find a just meth- 
od of dividing the stream’s flow, a plan 
that could not be achieved until the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Dam was built. These contro- 
versies, added to the business reverses and 
failing health, robbed his last years of the 
pleasure and glory he deserved. 

Carl Hayden was graduated in the class 
of 1896 from the Territorial Normal School 
and then went to Stanford University. In 
1899 he was back in Tempe, taking charge 
of the family business and incorporating as 
the C. T. Hayden Co., with himself as presi- 
dent and his sisters as Vice President and 
Secretary. His father was now 74 and failing. 
Charles Trumbull Hayden died in February 
of 1900, after giving 42 years of sterling life 
to the upbuilding of Arizona. 

“The funeral of Hon. Charles T. Hayden 
took place Tuesday afternoon and not with- 
standing the disagreeable weather the pro- 
cession was the largest ever seen on the 
southside. The services were conducted by 
W. A. Macdonald of Mesa, an old-time friend 
of the deceased. Carl, the eldest child, deliv- 
ered a five-minute address which embodied 
a sketch of his father’s life from the time he 
left his New England home and entered upon 
his struggle with the world, up to the time of 
his death. The story was one of manful 
struggle and honorable and useful achieve- 
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ments—a story that any son might well be 
proud to relate of his father. The music was 
conducted by Prof. James L. Johnston. The 
remains were laid to rest in Double Butte 
Cemetery.” * 

Young Carl was thrust into mercantile en- 
terprises he did not particularly relish, and 
was burdened with large debts resulting from 
his father’s generosity and bad luck. He oper- 
ated the business only a few years before re- 
turning to 4 political career, Fortunately, he 
was able to sell the stock of goods in the 
general merchandise store to John S. Arm- 
strong who was a merchant in Tempe at that 
time. Later he leased the flour mill to Alfred 
J. Peters, one of his father’s former partners, 
at a good rental. He began his political career 
by being elected Maricopa County Treasurer, 
then its sheriff, and in 1912 became the new 
state’s first Congressman. His own career has 
also been filled with dedication to Arizona’s 
development. It is an epilogue of triumph to 
the remarkable pioneering successes of his 
father. 

NOTES 

The material for this sketch of the life of 
Charles Trumbull Hayden was drawn largely 
from items appearing in Arizona newspapers 
and from original documents in the Hayden 
Family Papers at the Charles Trumbull Hay- 
den Memorial Library, Arizona State Univer- 
sity. Many of the newspaper items are to be 
found in the Charles Trumbull Hayden fold- 
er. Hayden Files, Arizona Pioneers’ Historical 
Society, Tucson. The pictures are from the 
Hayden Family Papers. The author is Curator 
of the Arizona Collection in the Hayden Li- 
brary and a former Sheriff of the Phoenix 
Corral of The Westerners. He is a Lecturer 
in History, Arizona State University; Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Arizona Historical 
Foundation; a director of the Arizona Pio- 
neers’ Historical Society; and a member of 
the Arizona Historical Advisory Commission. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Holograph notes of Carl Hayden of Eulogy 
delivered at the funeral of Charles Trumbull 
Hayden, February 7, 1900. Hayden Family 
Papers, Charles Trumbull Hayden Library, 
Arizona State University. 

2 Letter from Charles Trumbull Hayden, In- 
dependence, Mo., March 14, 1948, to his moth- 
er, Mrs. Mary H. Heath, Warehouse Point, 
Conn. Hayden Family Papers. 

3 Weekly Phoenix Herald, September 10, 
1885, 2:5. 

+ Weekly Arizona Miner, December 10, 1870, 
3:4, 

5 Tempe News, February 10, 1900: 3:5. 


APPRAISAL OF AMERICA’S 
CONDITION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
these days of change and war, it is some- 
times very difficult for us to maintain a 
proper perspective of just where we stand 
in this country and just where we may be 
headed. And every now and then a lead- 
er comes along who devotes the time and 
the thought to an appraisal which pro- 
vides a correct view of the American con- 
dition. One such appraisal was provided 
recently by the Honorable Jack Williams, 
Governor of Arizona, in a speech before 
the National Federation of Republican 
Women Convention at Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Governor Williams listed 1972 as a 
“year of decision” for the American peo- 
ple and he depicted the Republican Party 
as that political unit which represents 
best the commonsense of America. At 
the same time, he described the many 
candidates for President in the Demo- 
cratic Party as “a bewildering array of 
aspirants” who have mounted their steeds 
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and are riding off in all directions across 
the land. 

Mr. President, because of its timeless- 
ness and importance, I ask unanimous 
consent that Governor Williams’ speech 
of January 21, 1972, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF Gov. JACK WILLIAMS OF ARIZONA 


Voltaire once said that history is velvet 
shoes going downstairs and wooden shoes 
going up! The ebb and flow of great nations 
can be represented by its moments of highest 
courage and greatest heroism. Then the 
doldrums when it dons velvet slippers. 

Not too long ago, in our history, heroes 
walked our land and were aware of honor, 
duty, country. Other heroes walk again to- 
day, but unknown to most, save in a few in- 
stances. These are men who promise no glit- 
tering, easy path of affluence and national 
cynicism, but instead, the blood, sweat and 
tears that Churchill once talked about. 

Out of the crucible of the uneasy and ray- 
aged sixties, when mobs stormed our streets 
and burned our buildings and shouted crude 
slogans against our national honor, will again 
come America’s greatest hour. 

This nation has faltered, of late, on the 
shoals of self-despair and criticism. No great 
nation can long endure when its traditions 
are twisted as Kipling once wrote, “To make 
a trap for fools; and knaves are allowed to 
carry banners, shout slogans and flaunt divi- 
sive symbols, that have their roots in foreign 
ideologies.” 

Since history’s dawn, blight, pestilence 
and trouble have visited themselves upon 
both civilized and uncivilized people of the 
world. One by one, society has attacked these 
problems with force and energy and a great 
many of them have been solved, 

Make no mistake about it. This is the year 
of decision, and you represent the Party of 
American common sense. 

A bewildering array of aspirants for the 
presidential nomination, like Stephen Lea- 
cock’s headless horsemen, have mounted 
their steeds and are riding off in all directions 
across our land. They extravagantly promise 
to better the things that have been com- 
menced over the past thirty-seven months. 

Free Angela Davis shouts one! Stop the 
war, I want to get off, screams another. Cut 
our defenses, shrieks still another. Their pro- 
posals have a ring of desperation as each 
candidate tries to outpromise the other con- 
tenders. They propose spending money as 
though it’s going out of fashion. And they 
propose humiliating our nation by crawling 
on our stomachs to the peace talks at Paris. 

Let me recall a moment not too long ago. 
The scene was the Dan Carmel Hotel atop a 
high bluff overlooking Haifa Harbor, and I 
was talking to a vice president of Technicron, 
the M.I.T. of Israel. Professor Herman Fenkel 
was curious about the United States. 

“There is a desire for isolation abroad in 
our land,” I said. “The peaceniks are on the 
streets, shouting—Peace at any price. A 
strong defense is to have no defense, they 
say. Make it evident to everyone that we offer 
no threat of any kind.” 

“You go back, Governor Williams,” gravely 
remarked Herman Fenkel. “You go back to 
America and tell them that we tried that in 
Germany and six million of us went to the 
ovens!” 

It’s a hard prophecy to deny. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, that 
taken at its crest leads on to victory. As a 
friend said recently to me, “The waves recete, 
but the tide comes in.” 

History does repeat itself. And this nation 
has always had the right men at the right 
time to save it. 

There is an excitement and 8 sense of des- 
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tiny that we should feel today, in this Re- 
publican Party. And, you should feel it first. 
We have some surface symptoms of difficulty, 
but adversity is the spur to great success. 

It’s wooden shoes going upstairs that 
counts. I am an eternal optimist. I know, 
from the public prints and the electronic 
media, that we should be depressed and 
gloomy. But I can remember when things 
were really tough. Today, we are rich enough 
to afford to worry about the smoke coming 
out of smokestacks that indicate men are 
working. I can remember when the smoke- 
stacks across this land were not smoking and 
men were not working, and the cardboard 
was in the shoe; and the depression was upon 
the land. 

Strangely enough, then, in extreme pov- 
erty we had faith, and in extreme unemploy- 
ment we had neighbors. 

Those who say that poverty is the seedbed 
of crime don’t know what they're talking 
about. Affluence is. And those who say that 
a weak America will be a better America fail 
to understand the lessons of history. 

It is only when we succumb to self-pity 
and despair that we encourage the possibility 
of failure. It is important to remember that 
lack of faith is the keystone to the arch of 
despair, and despair forms the framework for 
failure. 

There are many who claim everything is 
wretched. I say that all is not wretched. I 
say a lot of things in this country aren’t 
wretched at all. We have done wonderful 
things and left some ragged edges in the 

. I trust that coming generations will 
smooth these ragged edges and, hopefully, go 
on to greater things. 

Let us list some of our problems, painted 
and gilded into works of dishonest art by our 
opposition: 

The false dream that one-third of the 
population can support the other two-thirds. 

The abandonment of the family unit as 
the backbone of our society. 

Respect for authority is under attack on 
all sides. 

Respect for law, the courts, and more im- 
portant, the parents, has become a joke with 
some. 

The dope scene with the real cop-outs who 
refuse to face reality. 

These are the ones in velvet slippers going 
downstairs. 

Dishonesty is dishonesty, whether it is 
stealing from the income tax form or from 
your employer by failing to produce an hon- 
est day’s work, but accepting a full wage. 

An early criticism of our country related 
to the weakness of a democracy. We were 
warned when people learn they can vote 
themselves benefits from the public treasury, 
there is no stopping them until they have 
plundered it in its entirety. 

Today, the motley crew of Democratic as- 
pirants who have visited us, recently, have 
had one common theme. They have promised 
more from the public treasury. 

My friends, the American people are not 
stupid. They know the old shell game very 
well. Those who have been running the shell 
game have tried to tell us otherwise. 

But history shows over and over again, 
and the facts of life demonstrate it in our 
own time, that the only goal we can offer 
with any realistic promise of fulfillment is 
equality of opportunity. Let each put on his 
wooden shoes and go to work, climbing the 
long, hard, but exciting, stairs which lead 
to greatness in a nation and in man, 

We are told, today, that America is the 
richest nation on earth. And somehow we 
swallow that guff. Actually, we are more in 
debt than all the other nations of the world 
combined, but our Democratic spend-thrifts 
keep promising more. 

Do you know what a debt of four hundred 
billion dollars plus, is? 

Let me try to describe it. If you stacked 
up one million dollars in thousand dollar 
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bills, you’d have a stack eight inches high. 
If you stacked up a debt of four hundred 
plus billion dollars in thousand dollar bills, 
you would have a stack over fifty miles high. 

But, we can handle this debt, and we can 
have a full employment budget, if we will 
but go back to work and produce. If we'll 
put on those wooden shoes and start climb- 
ing. 
Essentially, America is a good nation, and a 
great nation. And we are a great people. We 
are almost without number in our infinity 
of skills, talents and abilities. 

These national doldrums we face today 
result from prodigious, exhausting efforts 
in the past that won two world wars, put 
out a score of brush fires, spent two hun- 
dred billion dollars in feeding the poor 
around the world and restoring the ravaged. 
No nation has ever tithed itself so generously 
to help others. We may be disappointed that 
there is little, if any, gratitude from those 
we helped. But we didn’t rebuild Germany 
and Japan’s economy, expecting their thanks, 
We didn’t send our foreign aid around the 
world to make ourselves rich. We did it be- 
cause we have been taught that one does 
the decent thing and helps one’s neighbors 
to fight communism, 

Now is a moment that could have been 
predicted. Our former foes are challenging 
us, and our former friends are criticizing us, 
and within we are torn by conflicting ideo- 
logies only the unchallenged can afford, Our 
national goals have been lost in an euphoria 
of helping everybody and everything and be- 
ing all things to all people. 

It is time again to reset our compass and 
our course. 

We have a destiny among nations. It is 
clear, shining and magnificent as when it 
was first voiced in that Declaration of In- 
dependence almost two hundred years ago. 

Two hundred years isn’t very old for a na- 
tion. Recently, in Spain, I saw the ruins of 
Moorish greatness that lasted six hundred 
years, until the French defeated the Moors 
at the Battle of Tours and decided at that 
moment the future of Europe, whether it 
would be a Moslem or a Christian future, 

We are only beginning to sense our great- 
ness and that greatness is to be found today 
in the article of our Republican faith. For 
too long have we wandered from the path- 
way outlined for us by those men who penned 
our Constitution and gave us the chance to 
be free. Men of industry teamed up in re- 
search and development to produce the ne- 
cessities and the luxuries of life that some 
scorn today, even while they enjoy them. 
Millions of Americans have died and millions 
have suffered in the wars of this Republic 
that we might have greater freedom than 
any other citizen of any other nation in any 
other period in the history of mankind. 

We should cherish those freedoms—to work, 
to love, to learn, to play; freedom to compete, 
to invent, to save, to invest, to create, to pro- 
mote and to own; freedom to choose, to join, 
to vote, to speak, and to walk erect with head 
held high; freedom to be ourselves and to be 
free to glorify our God. Life would be a void, 
without a sense of purpose, if we were to 
lose these things. 

We shall not lose them because the Re- 
publican Party stands ready to defend them. 
Mankind hasn't changed in a thousand years 
and more. Common sense tells us that. That 
is why I say that our Party is the Party of 
common sense and as the Party of common 
sense is really closer to the people. 

The common sense I talk about should 
prove that people haven't changed. Aesop’s 
Fables, written over two thousands years ago, 
depict our same foibles and personality, the 
laws of Leviticus apply today, as they applied 
when written. 

If we are to base our decisions on com- 
mon sense, we must recognize that each of 
us serves a particular purpose in our Party, 
and that the re-election of Richard M. Nixon 
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is of paramount importance, whether you 
agree with every nuance of his political 
judgments or not! 

Having some knowledge of the Executive 
demands related to the other two branches 
which represent checks and balances in our 
form of government, I know his dilemma, 
We have been taught in the past thirty years 
to believe that the President of the United 
States runs the country, should be credited 
with all useful advances and charged with 
every failure. Yet, common sense admits we 
are a nation of checks and balances; the 
Legislature and the Courts have a profound 
influence, 

We blame the President if there is a slight 
recession in the economy. 

We blame the President if war breaks out 
anywhere on this globe. 

We blame the President for the price of 
bread or the cost of shoes. 

The truth, my friends, is that the Presi- 
dent is the administrative head of this na- 
tion, Congress determines the policy, and 
recently the Supreme Court has trimmed the 
sails. 

You know—even those most strident con- 
servative critics surely can’t say that the 
President is all bad when he appoints a man 
like Arizona’s Bill Rehnquist to the Supreme 
Court, 

If you judge a man by the enemies he 
makes, Bill has a magnificent record. 

In fact, the knockers give little credit. 
They never have, but, if there is one great 
achievement on the part of Richard M. 
Nixon, it could be in our eyes his shifting 
the balance of the Supreme Court away from 
its far left ideologies. 

Some of the other criticisms, common 
sense tells us, are the inevitable result of 
being a doer. And, during the past year 
especially, none can accuse our President of 
not acting boldly, courageously and vigor- 
ously. The leadership of this world today 
demands such decisiveness and action if 
it is to be saved from drowning in a sea of 
confusion and cross purposes. 

Indeed, we have a President who is leading 
our country with courage, intelligence and 
with a dignity and an assurance that we 
have not witnessed for some time, would 
that he had more support in the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Comes now that time of travail for any 
political leader, when the purveyors of 
calumny and slander have a field day, when 
the publishers of untruths and half truths 
start the presses, when the electronic media 
paints the picture of the little girl picking 
daisies. Remember? 

Be prepared for even more slanders, half 
truths and outright lies. 

A strange coterie of opponents are gather- 
ing. The party of the opposition is fielding 
men who have an ideological difference with 
us, But, that difference plays into the hands 
of those who would destroy us, 

We should remember the man in the fable 
riding the little ass who tried doing every- 
thing the passersby asked him to do, wound 
up carrying his son, and his donkey, and his 
burden across the bridge and lost his little 
ass and everything. 

The American people should remember 
how the world’s most powerful military es- 
tablishment was reduced to second-rate im- 
potence, how inflation was permitted to 
soar, and how a welfare state that enslaved 
us all, either with debt or dependence, was 
encouraged. 

At the turn of the 17th century, England 
under the leadership of King William, ac- 
cording to Churchill's Chronical, seemed to 
be laying, after generations of religious, dy- 
nastic and territorial wars, the foundations 
of a lasting peace for the whole world. (Does 
that sound familiar?) But, Churchill con- 
tinued, at the very moment when all that 
the hearts of men desired was coming with- 
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in their reach through his exertions, the 
King was woefully and even fatally weak- 
ened by the action of the House of Com- 
mons. They rejoiced in peace and clamored 
for freedom. Groaning and impatient, Com- 
mons plunged into a career of disarmament 
and constitutional assertiveness that found 
them vowing to break up the standing army. 
An orgy of insult and abuse, in which the 
civil population heartily joined, began 
around all uniformed men. (Doesn't that 
sound familiar?) 

This nation has gone through it. History 
is replete with just what is happening. And 
common sense should tell us that those who 
advocate—Better Dead than Red, or any 
lesser interpretation of that slogan—either 
fail to learn from the lessons of history and 
lack common sense or are serving that worst 
of all roles, the role of the witting, or un- 
witting, traitor. 

The party of the opposition has, unwisely, 
weakened our nation. They fought the 
ABM—a weapons system which the experts 
believed essential to our national survival. 
It passed by a single vote—the tie-breaking 
vote of Vice President Ted Agnew. 

There was an honest difference of opinion 
about building an SST, The program was 
stopped. France, as a gesture of significance, 
flew its own SST to the meeting with Pres- 
ident Nixon in the Caribbean recently, and 
Russia plans to bring its proto-type to the 
next air show. These gestures are not missed 
by those who want to believe that our na- 
tion is-destined for a second-rate status. 

Obstructionism is a giant industry in 
America today, and hundreds and thousands 
of men and women are being penalized. 

The idea of wage and price controls is 
repugnant to a great many people, especial- 
ly to most conservative thinkers. The Presi- 
dent’s critics in Congress called for such con- 
trols and passed the authorization necessary 
to give the President the power to invoke 
them. Now, these same forces are his most 
violent critics, and with a relaxation of some 
controls, everyone is complaining. Yet, he 
said over and over he would show us the 
way, and then ask for voluntary compliance, 
He did. And everywhere that the shoe 
pinched, the patient squawked. But the con- 
trols had an effect. It reminds me of a clas- 
sic dictum: Those who will not control 
themselves from within must be controlled 
from without by force. 

The Vietnam War has divided this country 
as all wars which are unwinnable must. It 
has dragged on interminably. MacArthur 
once said this: “War is a terrible thing, and 
a tragedy when resorted to to settle the dif- 
ferences between nations. However, once that 
decision is made to resort to war, then it 
is important to win it, to resolve the matter. 
If you don’t resolve it, you simply will have 
to fight again later.” 

How true that the Korean sacrifice settled 
nothing and twenty years later we still meet 
at the peace table at Punmonjon. With Viet- 
nam, there are those who support Hanoi and 
those who support Saigon. Most of the liberal 
criticism today is aimed at Saigon—corrupt, 
ineffective, and incapable of defending her- 
self without our aid. Who points out that 
Hanoi cannot defend herself without Mos- 
cow’s aid? In effect, why is Hanoi so pure, 
and if she is claiming purity, what is she 
doing in Cambodia and Laos? Common sense 
tells us that Moscow is on a fishing expedi- 
tion and will absorb as much of the Far East 
as is permitted. Why do you think China is 
concerned today? She doesn’t want to see the 
Pacific a Red Soviet lake. 

Yet, in Philadelphia, one of the President’s 
political critics declared it has taken Nixon 
longer to get us out of the war in Vietnam 
than it took us to defeat Adolph Hitler, 

What he conveniently forgot to say was 
that from 1962 to 1968, when his Party was 
in power, they imposed a “no-win" policy 
on our military leaders and that in an agony 
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of frustration we have sacrificed the lives of 
almost fifty thousand Americans, fighting in 
a war they were not permitted to win. 

My friends, it is time for the American 
people to speak effectively against such un- 
believable charges which not only frustrate 
our national life, but threaten our national 
future. 

If we don’t care enough to survive our- 
selves, we will be a very small footnote on 
the pages of history. 

What has disappeared from our national 
scene is not only a sense of purpose, but a 
reverence for this country and its basic 
ideals. Thirty years ago, when the ominous 
cloud of World War I loomed on the hori- 
zon, we could truthfully say that politics 
ended at the water’s edge. Many of us dis- 
agreed with President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
domestic policies, but I would remind you it 
was the Republican leadership in the Senate 
and the House, joining hands with the Demo- 
crats and the President, which made it pos- 
sible for the free world to survive that 
terror. 

Don't ever forget the enemy at that time 
was intent upon world domination and ex- 
termination of all minorities that couldn’t be 
used as slave labor. To the young today, 
World War II sounds like ancient history. 
But, from it we should learn one great les- 
son. Professor Herman Fenkel said it; I say 
it again. Six million Jews were exterminated 
in the ovens and the concentration camps. 

War is an ugly thing, but not the ugliest 
thing. The decayed state of moral and patri- 
otic feeling which insists there is nothing 
worth a war, is worse. 

We forget that if we abandon the South 
Vietnamese before they can defend them- 
selves, we deliberately condemn millions to 
the most brutal of deaths and retaliation. 
The same politicians who strongly condemn 
Richard Nixon’s efforts in Southeast Asia to 
extricate our forces, appear to applaud the 
brutality which accompanied the recent difi- 
culties in East Pakistan. 

You saw the News and television shots of 
brutality and horror which accompanied 
India's armed intervention in East Pakistan. 

Let those who complain about South Viet- 
nam raise their voices in protest over the 
little boy kicked to death in East Pakistan. 
Let those who piously ask what we are doing 
in South Vietnam ask North Vietnam what 
they are doing in Laos and Cambodia. 

As our Democratic friends trek the hus- 
tings, remember they were there when the 
Senate and the House voted appropriations 
which put us so deeply in debt—a federal 
debt, incidentally, which is largely responsi- 
ble for the inflation that robs every man of 
a part of his paycheck. They were there when 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was passed. 
They have been there during the whole 
dreary exercise that President Nixon is try- 
ing so desperately to correct under our sys- 
tem. 

It is time for common sense again, the 
common sense that framed the words and 
actions of those great patriots who formed 
our country. 

The common sense that is represented in 
the Republican Party's policies and partici- 
pants today. 

The common sense that reminds us to give 
up the velvet slippers of the welfare state 
and the impotence of disarmament and the 
breakdown in patriotism, respect and loyalty, 
and the common sense to don the wooden 
shoes of work .. . for duty, for honor... 
for country. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN, 1972 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the full Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee will soon take 
up the equal rights amendment, and 
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shortly thereafter the amendment will 
come to the floor of the Senate. I want to 
take this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues several items of 
interest: first, the views of two distin- 
guished constitutional scholars on the 
Ervin substitute for the equal rights 
amendment; and, second, a partial list 
of those organizations which support the 
cue rights amendment in its original 
orm. 
The equal rights amendment reads in 
operative part as follows: 
Equality of rights under the law shall not 


be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of sex. 


This is the language which has been 
introduced in Congress ever since 1923. It 
is the language of House Joint Resolution 
208, which was overwhelmingly approved 
in the House last October and which is 
presently pending before the full Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and it is the lan- 
guage of Senate Joint Resolution 8, which 
I introduced on behalf of myself and 48 
other Senators. 

Unfortunately, the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, which I 
serve as chairman, jettisoned the tradi- 
tional form of the amendment by a close 
vote last November. In its place, and over 
the strenuous objections of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cook), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Tunney), and my- 
self, the subcommittee substituted lan- 
guage proposed by the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), which reads 
in operative part as follows: 

Neither the United States nor any State 
shall make any legal distinction between the 
rights and responsibilities of male and fe- 
male persons unless such distinction is based 


on physiological or functional differences be- 
tween them. 


I opposed the “Ervin substitute” in the 
subcommittee because it seemed obvious 
to me that, if approved, the language 
would permit and encourage the very 
sorts of sex discrimination which I am 
dedicated to eliminating in this country. 
I am glad to report that this view is 
shared by Thomas Emerson, Lines Pro- 
fessor of Law at Yale University Law 
School, and Norman Dorsen, Professor 
of Law at New York University Law 
School. Both Professor Emerson and Pro- 
fessor Dorsen are distinguished consti- 
tutional scholars. And both are deeply 
opposed to the “Ervin substitute” because 
it would undermine the cause of equal 
rights for men and women. 

I commend to every Senator the pene- 
trating analysis in the letters I received 
from these scholars. Professor Emerson 
demonstrates in his letter that the “Ervin 
substitute,” far from being an equal 
rights amendment, in fact “contains no 
substantial guarantee of equal rights 
whatsoever.” First, the substitute would 
give a constitutional basis to State action 
which discriminates against women in a 
variety of areas, including business and 
employment, criminal law, and educa- 
tion. Second, the substitute would reverse 
the minimal advances which have been 
made toward convincing the Supreme 
Court that sex discrimination is suspect 
under the 14th amendment. In short, 
to quote Professor Emerson’s conclusion: 
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The Ervin substitute would not only de- 
stroy all hope of achieving equal rights for 
women through constitutional amendment, 
but would seriously impair such rights as 
now exist. A vote for the Ervin Amendment 
is nothing more and nothing less than a vote 
against equal rights for women. 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters I haye received from Professors 
Emerson and Dorsen be printed in the 
RECORD. 

I also wish to call attention to the 
persons and organizations lined up in 
support of the equal rights amendment 
in its traditional, unamended form. Both 
the Republicans and the Democrats 
have repeatedly supported this proposal 
in their national party platforms. It has 
received the endorsement of Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon. The Citizen’s Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women and the President’s 
Task Force on Women’s Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities have recommended in 
strongest terms approval of the equal 
rights amendment. At least 11 States— 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania—have taken official action 
in support of the amendment. And a 
great many national organizations have 
given their support to our efforts, too, 
among which are the following: 

American Association of College Deans. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors. 

American Association of Women Ministers. 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Medical Women’s Association. 

American Nurses Association. 

American Society of Microbiology. 

American Society of Women Accountants. 

American Society of Women Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants. 

American Women in Radio and Television. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

B'nai B'rith Women. 

Council for Women’s Rights. 

Ecumenical Task Force of Women and 
Religion (Catholic Caucus). 

Federally Employed Women. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

International Brotherhood of Painters and 
Allied Trades. 

International Union of United Automobile, 
Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers UAW. 

Ladies Auxillary of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 

League of American Working Women. 

National Association of Colored Women, 

National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

National Association of Railway Business 
Women. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

National Organization for Women. 

National Woman’s Party. 

National Women’s Political Caucus. 

Professional Women’s Conference. 

St. Joan’s Alliance of Catholic Women. 

Unitarian Universalist Women’s Federa- 
tion. 

United Automobile Workers. 

United Methodist Church—Women’s Divi- 
sion. 

Women’s equity Action League. 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

Women United. 
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Mr. President, there is a broad base of 
public and scholarly opinion in favor of 
the equal rights amendment. The need 
for the amendment has been demon- 
strated in three sets of hearings in the 
Congress in the past 18 months. The 
time has come for the Senate to stand up 
and be counted for in favor of equal 
rights for men and women. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


YALE UNIVERSITY Law SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., January 13, 1972. 
Hon. BIRCH BAYH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BAYH: I am writing in oppo- 
sition to the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment offered by Senator Ervin as a substi- 
tute for the Equal Rights Amendment, In 
my judgment the Ervin Amendment would 
nullify the whole purpose of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. More than that it would 
put women in a worse position than they 
are now. 

The Equal Rights Amendment, as passed 
by the House of Representatives, provides 
that “Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.” 
The fundamental objective of the Amend- 
ment is to eliminate sex as a permissible fac- 
tor in determining the legal rights of women 
or of men. It contemplates that the law may 
make legal distinctions based upon charac- 
teristics or functions of individual persons, 
but not by grouping all members of one sex 
into a single overclassification. 

The Ervin Amendment proceeds upon a 
totally different, and indeed opposing, prin- 
ciple. It provides that “Neither the United 
States nor any State shall make any legal 
distinction between the rights and responsi- 
bilities of male and female persons unless 
such distinction is based on physiological or 
functional differences between them.” It 
thus authorizes discrimination against an 
individual solely by reason of sex, in any 
situation where it can be said that a major- 
ity of one sex are different in some physio- 
logical or functional characteristic from a 
majority of the other sex. This means that 
the legislative rights and responsibilities of 
an individual are determined not by his own 
traits or functions but by those of his sex 
considered as a group. 

To take a concrete example, if a legisla- 
ture found that men on the average could 
lift heavier objects than women on the aver- 
age, it could on that basis pass a law that 
no women could be employed in a job re- 
quiring the lifting of weights over a certain 
limit, regardless of the capacity of a par- 
ticular woman to lift heavier weights. Or if 
the legislature determined that more women 
than men performed functions which re- 
quired them to remain in the home, then it 
could provide that all women be excused 
from jury duty, regardless of the actual 
function performed by any particular 
woman, 

To make the determination of rights and 
responsibilities depend on an arbitrary 
classification of this sort, rather than upon 
individual differences, runs squarely con- 
trary to the basic principle that each indi- 
vidual has the right to develop his or her 
own potentialities. Equally important, as past 
experience has shown, it inevitably results 
in relegating women to an inferior status in 
our society. No effective guarantee of equal 
rights for women can be achieved upon such 
basis. 

It should be emphasized, further, that the 
Ervin Amendment authorizes such unfair 
discrimination not only in a limited category 
of situations but in almost every area of the 
law. The term “physiological differences” 
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would include not only average physical dif- 
ferences such as weight, height, or strength, 
but average psychological differences such as 
aggressiveness or sensitivity. Any character- 
istic of body or mind, in which some 
sort of measurement is alleged to indi- 
cate that men and women differ in terms of 
group averages, could serve as a basis for 
different treatment by the law. 

Similarly, “functional differences” would 
embrace virtually the entire spectrum of 
human activity. If it were determined that 
more men than women, or vice versa, were 
engaged in the care of children, in other 
functions in the home, in clerical or secre- 
tarial positions, in executive positions, in 
particular forms of recreation, in a particu- 
lar style of living, or in any other kind of 
work or leisure, such a finding could be used 
as grounds for imposing special obligations 
on members of that sex or granting them 
special benefits. The Ervin Amendment thus 
contains no substantial guarantee of equal 
rights whatsoever. 

It would be possible to give hundreds of 
examples of how the Ervin Amendment 
would authorize a legislature, executive of- 
ficial, or court to maintain and in fact ex- 
pand discriminatory treatment of women, In 
addition to the two examples noted above, 
perhaps three others will suffice to illustrate 
the consequences of adopting Senator Ervin’'s 
proposal: 

(1) If the legislature were to find that 
women as a whole were less able to defend 
themelves against physical assault than men 
as a whole, it could prohibit employment of 
women in jobs requiring them to be out of 
the house at night. 

(2) If it were determined that more wom- 
en than men failed to pursue professional 
careers because they married and became 
occupied with household work, the govern- 
ment could give preference to men over 
women in admission to law, medical and 
other professional schools. 

(3) If a study should reveal that, on the 
average, women had different psychological 
propensities for rehabilitation than men, a 
legislature could provide different criminal 
penalties for men and women for the same 
offense. 

All of these results, and many similar ones, 
would be authorized by the Ervin Amend- 
ment. It is clear that this proposal would 
perpetuate, not eradicate, the whole range 
of inequities between the sexes which the 
Equal Rights Amendment is designed to 
eliminate. 

In addition, it should be noted that adop- 
tion of the Ervin Amendment would leave 
women in a worse position than they are 
now. The Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and the similar 
guarantee embodied in the Due Process 
Clause of the Fifth Amendment, now require 
that differences in treatment on account of 
sex be justified as constituting a “reasonable 
classification”. In deciding what is a “rea- 
sonable classification” the courts do more 
than simply determine whether the differ- 
ence in treatment is “based on” some alleged 
“physiological or functional differences” be- 
tween the sexes on the whole. They take into 
account such factors as the weight to be 
given the government interest alleged to 
justify the discrimination, the unfairness of 
treating all members of the sex alike regard- 
less of individual differences, and other con- 
siderations which enter into the complex 
question of determining “equal protection of 
the laws”. It is possible, also, that the courts 
will eventually come to the position that 
classification by sex is a “suspect classifica- 
tion,” presumptively invalid and requiring a 
showing by the government of the most 
“compelling” reasons if it is to be sustained. 

Under the Ervin Amendment this treat- 
ment of the constitutional right of women to 
equality under the law would no longer be 
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possible, The Ervin Amendment, if adopted, 
would supercede existing law and require the 
courts to uphold differentiation in treatment 
so long as the law is “based on”, that is, is 
reasonably related to, any average physio- 
logical or functional difference. The result 
would be to put in jeopardy even such slight 
advance as women made in the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in Reed v. Reed, 
outlawing discrimination because of sex in 
the appointment of an administrator of an 
estate. 

It is not unlikely, also, that the Ervin 
Amendment would undermine existing sta- 
tutory provisions, such as Title VII of the 
Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964, prohibiting 
discrimination against women in employ- 
ment, and various State anti-discrimination 
laws, Although the Ervin Amendment would 
not appear to prevent leigslatures from pass- 
ing laws affirmatively prohibiting discrimi- 
nation on account of sex, were they so in- 
clined, the impact of the Ervin Amendment 
would undoubtedly tend to discourage legis- 
latures from doing so and to encourage the 
courts to give a very narrow interpretation 
to existing anti-discrimination statutes. 

In summary, the Ervin Amendment would 
not only destroy all hope of achieving equal 
rights for women through constitutional 
amendment, but would seriously impair such 
rights as now exist. The Committee must 
face this fact squarely. A vote for the Ervin 
Amendment is nothing more and nothing 
less than a vote against equal rights for 
women, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS I. EMERSON. 


NEw YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Law, 

New York, N.Y., January 14, 1972. 

Senator BIRCH Baru, 

United States Senate, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAYH: I am responding to 
your letter of January 7, 1972, inviting my 
comments on the language accepted by your 
subcommittee in place of the original Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

Although one cannot be confident about 
how the new language would be interpreted 
were the Amendment to become part of the 
Constitution, my view is that the substitute 
version should be opposed both because of 
its vagueness and because of the likelihood 
that it would not lead to a substantfal 
elimination of sex discrimination beyond 
what the Constitution already forbids. 

The nut of the issue of course is the quali- 
fying phrase in Section 1, which would au- 
thorize legal distinctions between the sexes 
if they are based on “physiological or func- 
tional differences between them.” The quoted 
phrase is obviously ambiguous; in particu- 
lar, I am at a loss to understand what might 
be meant by a “functional difference.” 

Given the ambiguity, it follows that courts 
and legislatures would be capable of in- 
terpreting the language broadly or re- 
strictively and thereby attack sex discrimi- 
nation in a strong or weak way. This un- 
certainty is common in constitutional in- 
terpretation, but the particular difficulty 
here is that the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
equal protection clause is already capable— 
if judges are willing—of being employed as 
an effective mechanism to end or sharply 
limit sex discrimination, There is, in other 
words, no need for an additional constitu- 
tional provision couched in vague language. 

Accordingly, I conclude that it would be 
preferable at this stage to reject any formu- 
lation that is not cast—as was the original 
version of the Equal Rights Amendment— 
in unequivocal terms plainly designed to 
terminate sex discrimination. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN DORSEN, 
Professor of Law. 
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YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the educational international 
exchange program, “Youth for Under- 
standing.” Begun in 1951 by the Detroit, 
Mich., area Rotary Clubs, its adminis- 
tration was soon shared by the Ann Ar- 
bor Council of Churches, with advice of 
the State Department. 

In 1964 the Youth for Understanding 
was incorporated as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, in view of its increased size. As one 
indication of its size, the program has 
placed students from 45 different coun- 
tries in 42 States of the United States. 

A constituent of mine, Mrs. Kathryn 
Y. Hartman, from Hartford City, Ind., 
has hosted nine foreign students since 
1959 and is particularly warm in her 
praise of the program. As Mrs, Hartman 
noted, Indiana has the privilege of host- 
ing over 100 foreign students each year 
and of sending about 40 high school stu- 
dents abroad each year under the aus- 
pices of “Youth for Understanding.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
stated purpose and bylaws of “Youth 
for Understanding” be printed in the 
Recorp so that those interested can 
share in recognition of a fine program. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 

Youth for Understanding is the largest and 
fastest growing organization in the field of 
teenage exchange programs, More than 
30,000 students from 45 countries have par- 
ticipated in Youth for Understanding pro- 
grams since its establishment in 1951-62. 
Youth for Understanding is one of the three 
teenage exchange programs officially recog- 
nized by the United States State Depart- 
ment. 

The statement of purpose of Youth for 
Understanding is contained in Article IT of 
its By-laws. It shall be the purpose of this 
corporation to: 

A. Promote international understanding by 
sponsoring, developing and carrying out in- 
ternational student exchange programs, to 
arrange for international cultural exchanges 
and for exchange of youths desiring to ac- 
complish needed services in other countries, 
and to do all things necessary to achieve 
these purposes, including raising and invest- 
ing necessary funds, soliciting, receiving and 
accepting funds, gifts, grants, bequests and 
devices, in any form, acquiring, holding 
transportation and facilities, setting up aux- 
iliary committees and organizations for these 
objectives, and cooperating with existing or- 
ganizations and interested persons toward 
these ends. 

B. To acquaint teenage students brought 
to the United States from other countries 
with American family and community life 
by having them live with American families 
for approximately one year and to enable the 
students to gain an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the American way of life 
through participation in typical high school, 
family and other aspects of community life. 

C. To carry out, finance and implement 
fully an educational and cultural exchange 
program contemplating the sending of teen- 
age youths from the United States to other 
countries for various periods of time, ar- 
ranging for and administering their activi- 
ties, and contemplating bringing teenage 
youths from other countries to the United 
States for educational and cultural purposes 
in the interests of international understand- 
ing and good will. 
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D. Recognizing that Youth for Understand- 
ing has had definite religious undergirding, 
both in the broad objectives for which it has 
stood and in the personnel connected with 
the program, it is to be understood that this 
aspect shall be retained in the corporate 
structure. 

E. These purposes are meant to secure an 
interfaith and interracial approach to inter- 
national good will by providing qualified 
young people with broad experience through 
living with families of other countries. 


BATTLING WITH THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, what 
sort of mockery of fair play do we in 
Congress tolerate, when we tell citizens 
to go defend their own safety in contest 
against the combined power of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the electric 
utility industry, and some of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturing corporations 
including General Electric and Westing- 
house? 

The AEC’s current “public rulemaking 
hearings” on nuclear safety are loaded in 
every way against the citizen partici- 
pants. 

FINDING HALF A MILLION DOLLARS 


Let us consider the ability to intervene 
at all in a local or national AEC safety 
hearing. On the opening day of the pres- 
ent hearing, January 27, Dr. Ralph Lapp 
testified as follows: 

In order to match wits with the nuclear 
utility, the [citizen] intervenor needs time, 
money, and availability of competent tech- 
nical authority. I would estimate that per- 
haps $500,000 is the sum needed to fund an 
adequate intervention. 

Very often an intervenor finds it almost 
impossible to obtain the services of qualified 
persons to serve as experts. Too often, the 
intervenor has felt that he was in contest 
with not only the utility and the nuclear 
vendors, but also with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

If local intervention is to serve as a check 
on deployment of unsafe reactors or on un- 
safe siting, then intervenors must have 
access to some independent authority with 
which to challenge the organized technical 
resources of the utility. 


Of course, no such independent au- 
thority is likely to exist unless the Gov- 
ernment realizes that public funding for 
independent adversary scientists is not 
only required by justice, but also by pru- 
dence. 

GETTING THE BAD NEWS EARLY 


Unless we fund scientists to oppose 
technological programs as routinely as 
we fund them to support such programs, 
there is simply no likelihood of uncover- 
ing bad news in a timely fashion. The 
adversary process, which reveals incon- 
venient information so effectively in 
many court procedures, could perform 
the same function in technology. 

Of course, bad news will uncover it- 
self sooner or later even without ad- 
versary science, but it would be better 
both for business and the general public 
to learn about the problems sooner. This 
is particularly so in the nuclear power in- 
dustry, where one big nuclear accident 
could ruin the economy of several States 
overnight, and where near-perfection is 
required in handling the radioactive by- 
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products if this planet is going to re- 
main habitable. 

The protection of public health and 
safety is a duty of Government, but we 
see the Government recklessly licensing 
nuclear powerplants prior to a single in- 
tegrated test of their most important 
safety system, and prior to any demon- 
strated ability to cope with the perpetual 
storage of their radioactive waste. 

WHO HAS THE FAR-OUT IDEAS? 


It certainly should not be up to the 
public to prove that the nuclear power 
program is going to be a disaster; obvi- 
ously when the subject is a technology 
with which we could inadvertently poi- 
son the planet forever, the burden of 
proof belongs on the AEC and the nu- 
clear industry to prove to the public that 
the program will not be a disaster. 

Every person in this country—and of 
course that includes businessmen—owes 
a debt of gratitude to the citizen inter- 
venors in AEC hearings. They are trying 
to do the job of public defense which the 
Congress and the AEC have failed to do. 

For citizen intervenors, it means blood, 
sweat, and tears, as well as crushing dol- 
lar-debts and loss of precious lifetime. 
For some people, waking up month after 
month to face another day in a hearing 
room is like a Chinese water-torture. 

FOURTEEN STATES REPRESENTED 


Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
can more easily appreciate the coast-to- 
coast extent of citizen opposition to the 
premature licensing of nuclear power- 
plants, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the following nine items printed at the 


end of my remarks: 

A State-by-State list of more than 45 
citizen groups which have formed the 
coalition known as the National Inter- 
venors. This is just a partial listing. More 
groups are joining the coalition all the 
time. I might add that the attorneys 
general of the States of Maine, Minne- 
sota, and Vermont have also intervened 
in the current rulemaking hearing, and 
the State of Kansas, where the AEC has 
been hoping to bury the radioactive 
waste, has intervened in license hear- 
ings on some individual nuclear power- 
plants in other States. 

The January 29 news release stating 
the position of the National Intervenors. 

“Environmentalists Urge Reactor- 
Cooling, Tests,” from the Washington 
Post, February 2, 1972. 

“A-Plant Safety Will Be Debated,” 
from the New York Times, February 2, 
1972. 

“Groups Ask AEC To Halt Licensing of 
Powerplants,” from the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1972. 

“Critic Wins Point at AEC Hearings,” 
from the New York Times, February 3, 
1972. 

“Warn of Atom Power Leaks,” from 
Chicago Today, February 6, 1972. 

“Find Secret Memo at AEC Hearing,” 
from Chicago Today, February 6, 1972. 

“Charge AEC Muzzled Safety Panel,” 
or Chicago Sun-Times, February 6, 
1972. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Crrizen Groups WHICH CONSTITUTE THE 
NaTIONAL INTERVENORS 


CALIFORNIA 


The Sierra Club, San Francisco. 
The Peoples Lobby, Hollywood. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Environmental Action, Inc. 
National Wildlife Federation. 


ILLINOIS 


Businessmen for the Public Interest, 
Chicago. 
INDIANA 


Community Action to Reverse Pollution, 


Gary. 

Porter County Izaak Walton League, Ches- 
terton. 

Save the Dunes Council, Munster. 


MARYLAND 


Chesapeake Environmental Association, 
Edgewater. 

Chesapeake Bay Foundation, Inc., Annap- 
olis. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Union of Concerned Scientists, Arlington. 
MICHIGAN 


United Auto Workers of America, Detroit. 
Saginaw Valley Nuclear Study Group, 
Midland. 
West Michigan Environmental Action 
Council, Inc., Grand Rapids. 
University of Michigan Environmental Law 
Society, Ann Arbor. 
Kalamazoo Nature Center, Kalamazoo. 
NEW JERSEY 
Delaware Valley Committee for Protection 
of the Environment, Moorestown. 
Pompeston Environmental Committee, 
Cinnaminson, 
Anti-Pollution League, Allentown. 
NEW YORK 
Natural Food Associates of Westchester, 
White Plains. 
Mapleton Intervenors, Babylon. 
Lloyd Harbor Study Group, Babylon. 
Joint Schools Committee for Academic 
Excellence Now, Inc., New York City. 
Ecology Action of Oswego, Oswego. 
Cortlandt Conservation Association, Inc., 
Croton-on-Hudson. 
Citizens Committee for the Protection of 
the Environment, Ossining. 
Citizens Rights Committee, Hicksville. 
Independent Phi Beta Kappa Environ- 
mental Study Group, New York City. 
Rockland County Conservation, Spring Val- 
ley. 
Citizens League for Education about Nu- 
clear Energy, Inc., New Rochelle. 
Rockland Ecological Coalition, Inc., Spring 
Valley. 
Protect Your Environment, Albany. 
Natural Resources Defense Council, New 
York City. 
Citizens Committee to Save Lake Cayuga, 
Ithaca. 
Citizens for Gregory Pond, Peekskill. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Metrolina Environmental Concern Associ- 
ation, Inc., Charlotte. 
OREGON 
Oregon Environmental Council, Portland. 
Eugene Future Power Committee, Eugene. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Environment: Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
Society for Social Responsibility in Sci- 
ence, Pottstown. 
Environmental Coalition on Nuclear Power, 
Morristown. 
VIRGINIA 
Federation of Homemakers, Arlington., 
VERMONT 


Conservation Society of Southern Vermont, 
Bennington. 
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Vermont Natural Resources Council, Ben- 
n. 
Lake Champlain Committee, Bennington. 
New England Coalition on Nuclear Pollu- 
tion, Inc., Brattleboro. 


WISCONSIN 


Protect Our Wisconsin Environmental Re- 
sources, Two Rivers. 
Wisconsin Environmental Decade, Racine. 
[News release from National Interyenors, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 29, 1972] 


CITIZENS’ COALITION CHALLENGES A-PLANT 
SAFETY 


WASHINGTON.—The National Intervenors, 
a coalition representing 60 citizen environ- 
mental groups from across the nation, is 
challenging the Atomic Energy Commission 
to suspend all licensing of nuclear power 
stations until it proof-tests the safety of 
reactors. 

In a statement, the Coalition said: 

“The AEC insisted that it had to conduct 
the Cannikin test to prove that the anti- 
ballistic missile warhead would work. We 
fail to see why the AEC refuses to insist 
upon the same precaution when it comes 
to proving that emergency reactor core 
cooling systems will work and remove all 
risk of a catastrophic accident in a nuclear 
power plant. 

“As matters stand today, the AEC is pro- 
ceeding with the licensing of large nuclear 
electric plants without having conducted 
realistic, operational tests of a system to pre- 
vent a reactor from running out of con- 
trol and melting down. In the absence of 
valid experimental data on which to base 
the design of emergency shut-down systems, 
the AEC is needlessly jeopardizing the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans. 

“There should be a total suspension of all 
nuclear plant operating and construction 
licensing by the AEC until the research 
work is done to prove beyond all doubt the 
reactors and associated facilities will present 
absolutely no hazard to the public. 

“Today, the AEC cannot guarantee the 
Safety of the reactors it is licensing, yet it 
is permitting 22 nuclear power stations to 
operate right now and is allowing con- 
struction to proceed on 99 more, many of 
them near population centers. 

“Our need for electricity can in no way 
justify or tolerate the operation of nuclear 
power stations having no proven safeguards. 
We must not permit the AEC to entertain 
the slightest risk of accident when we know 
there is enough radioactivity in one reactor 
to wipe out an entire city. 

“Presently, the AEC is planning to conduct 
tests of emergency core cooling systems in 
1975. That is three years from now—a period 
of time when more nuclear plants will be 
built and operating with no proven safe- 
guards. It is also a time when the nuclear 
industry will be expanding when the finan- 
cial stake by utilities will be growing—en- 
tirely in the dark as regards safety. 

“The National Intervenors believes this 
course is the height of folly. If our govern- 
ment was as concerned about the safety of 
Americans as it is about the workability of 
ABM warheads, it would shut down the nu- 
clear plant program today and await the 
outcome of the 1975 tests. 

“We could spend the next three years prof- 
itably in examining our national energy 
needs and policies and developing alter- 
nate—safer—sources of electricity, such as 
the fusion process and solar energy.” 

The National Intervenors, a grass roots 
coalition, has formed in Washington to in- 
tervene in two consecutive AEC rule-making 
proceedings now underway. The first hearing, 
starting Wednesday, February 2, concerns 
interim acceptance criteria for reactor core 
emergency cooling systems. The second hear- 
ing concerns the setting of as low as prac- 
ticable limits on radioactive emissions. 
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The Coalition is bringing to Washington 
numerous scientific authorities, including 
members of the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists, Cambridge, Mass., to cross-examine AEC 
and nuclear industry witnesses and present 
expert testimony. Coalition members are 
raising the money for legal fees and to pay 
for the housing of witnesses over the dura- 
tion of the hearings, which will extend about 
six months. 

This is an unique undertaking. It is the 
first time local environmental groups have 
banded together to intervene in a national 
rule-making proceeding by the AEC. Previ- 
ously, the organizations have intervened in 
individual nuclear station projects in their 
areas and have technical or other qualifica- 
tions to contribute to the hearings in Wash- 
ington. 

The Coalition hopes to bring to the at- 
tention of the American public both the ex- 
tent of the hazards inherent in nuclear 
power stations and the AEC's lack of proven 
knowledge in dealing with them. Until now, 
the AEC has been able to hide its ignorance 
from the general public because of the highly 
technical nature of safety design. It also 
has refused to tell the public the true nature 
of the hazards, claiming only that the reac- 
tors are “safe.” 

In the hearings Coalition scientists will 
focus first on the dangers arising from a 
reactor losing its cooling system—perhaps 
through the rupture of a pipe—and caus- 
ing the reactor to melt down. Most present 
reactors use water as a coolant, circulating 
through the core much like the cooling sys- 
tem in an automobile engine. It is impera- 
tive that a reactor have an emergency core- 
cooling system should the primary one fail. 
Otherwise conditions could arise where ra- 
dioactivity could burst from a reactor con- 
tainment vessel. 

A group from the Union of Concerned Sci- 
entists contends from recently conducted 
AEC experiments that present emergency 
core-cooling systems “may well be unable 
to perform the functions for which they are 
designed.” And they add “the margin of safe- 
ty previously thought to exist in these sys- 
tems’ operations during a_loss-of-coolant 
accident is very much smaller than has been 
expected or may, in fact, be non-existent.” 

In a critique published in October, 1971, 
the UCS group pointed out that the AEC it- 
self was disturbed enough by these experi- 
ments to temporarily delay nuclear power 
plant licensing last year and set up a re- 
view task force within the agency. How- 
ever, the AEC not long afterward resumed 
its licensing without waiting for the task 
force to report. 

Moreover, the agency adopted an interim 
set of criteria for emergency core-cooling sys- 
tems as part of the licensing process with- 
out subjecting them to outside scientific 
scrutiny. 

The Union of Concerned Scientists group 
said they found “abundant evidence of 
weakness in the Interim Criteria ... they 
are substantially inadequate and, we believe, 
cannot add even marginally to the present 
narrow or possibly non-existent margins of 
safety.” 

The second phase of hearings will go into 
the AEC’s standards to keep the levels of ra- 
dioactive releases from nuclear power facil- 
ities “as low as practicable.” The National 
Intervenors contends the AEC must first 
make a finding on what radiation level is un- 
equivocally safe. Only when this has been 
done can the commission determine what 
levels of radioactive release will be as low as 
practicable in view of economic, technologi- 
cal and energy need factors. Otherwise it will 
be compromising the health and safety to the 
public. 
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[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS URGE REACTOR-COOLING 
TESTS 


(By Thomas O'Toole) 

A coalition of 60 national environmental 
organizations yesterday asked the Atomic 
Energy Commission to suspend licensing of 
nuclear plants until it has proof-tested an 
emergency cooling system for atomic 
reactors. 

“The AEC insisted that it had to conduct 
the Cannikin test to prove that the ABM 
warhead would work,” said the National In- 
tervenors in a statement. “We fail to see why 
the AEC refuses to insist upon the same pre- 
caution when it comes to proving that emer- 
gency reactor core cooling systems will work 
and remove all risk of a catastrophic acci- 
dent in a nuclear power plant.” 

The statement referred to a method of sup- 
plying cooling water to a nuclear reactor if it 
overheats and its prime cooling system 
should suddenly fail. The AEC itself has ex- 
pressed some doubts about the secondary 
cooling. 

“Presently, the AEC is planning to conduct 
tests of emergency cooling systems in 1975— 
three years from now,” the National Inter- 
venors said. “This is a period of time when 
more nuclear plants will be built and operat- 
ing with no proven saf 

“We believe this course is the height of 
folly,” the Intervenors said, “If our govern- 
ment was as concerned about the safety of 
Americans as it is about the workability of 
ABM warheads, it would shut down the nu- 
clear plant program today and await the 
outcome of the 1975 tests.” 

The AEC said it was holding hearings 
about the emergency cooling system, not the 
primary system that is the safeguard to the 
public against reactor hazards. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1972] 


A-PLANT SAFETY WILL BE DEBATED; STRIN- 
GENCY OF RULES FACES PROLONGED DE- 
LIBERATIONS 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 

WASHINGTON, February 1—The Atomic 
Energy Commission and 46 environmental 
groups will begin debate tomorrow on the 
safety of nuclear power plants, an issue that 
promises to rival, in duration if not inten- 
sity, the fight over the Amchitka bomb test. 

The debate, which probably will extend 
well into the summer during rule-making 
hearings and commission deliberations—and 
possibly into the years ahead in the courts— 
involves the following basic questions: 

Of what value is an atomic power plant 
safeguard apparatus called the emergency 
core-cooling system in preventing potentially 
catastrophic accidents? 

What is the permissible limit of escaping 
radioactivity from a nuclear power plant to 
neighboring areas? 

The A.E.C. has, in effect, opened to pub- 
lic challenge its current regulations along 
with proposed changes in them that are be- 
ing made by the commission. The hearings 
that start tomorrow give the public a chance 
to present evidence that stricter standards 
are needed before the commission issues final 
safety regulations later this year. 

The commission’s position is that stricter 
guidelines may be needed, but the question 
is how strict. 

The questions are directed more at the 
future, rather than the here and now, since 
only 23 nuclear power generating units are 
currently in operation throughout the 
country. 

However, 100 plants are either under con- 
struction or on order, several hundred more 
are on the horizon, and in the two decades 
ahead almost half the nation’s electric power 
is foreseen as being generated by various 
types of nuclear equipment. 
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Daniel F. Ford of Cambridge, Mass., a 
spokesman for the coalition of environmental 
groups, told a news conference here today 
that “the basic decisions affecting nuclear 
power plants should be made now, before 20 
to 25 per cent of the nation’s power is 
atomic.” 

STRINGENT RULES URGED 


Mr. Ford said stringent safety standards 
must be set and put into effect now, rather 
than the years ahead when scores of plants 
will be in operation and it would be all but 
economically impossible to change their 
safety features. 

Mr. Ford, an economist and a member of 
the Union of Concerned Scientists, one of 
the 46 groups that seek strict standards, said 
the coalition was not against atomic power 
as such. 

“Nuclear power offers environmental ad- 
vantages over fossil fuel, but nuclear plants 
have got to be safe,” he said, adding that 
aside from the loss of life or property that 
a major accident might incur, it also might 
mean the end of the nuclear power industry. 

The coalition, he said, challenges, the 
A.E.C.’s belief that the possibility of a major 
accident in a nuclear power plant is small. 
He cited one analysis that held that under 
the commission’s current regulations one 
major mishap could be expected to occur 
every decade among American nuclear gen- 
erating stations. 

One type of safety equipment installed to 
prevent accidents from getting out of hand is 
the emergency core cooling system, or E.C.C.S, 
for short. This is designed to support a re- 
actor’s primary cooling system so that a 
rupture would not lead to overheating of the 
reactor, the melting of its radioactive core 
and the subsequent release of radioactivity 
into neighboring areas. 

The system includes pumps, piping and a 
water supply to quench the reactor, should 
the regular water supply fail. 

The A.E.C. has, in effect, itself questioned 
the safety of E.C.C.S. models and is asking 
concerned groups and individuals to offer 
suggestions for improvements. 

CRITIQUE OF MODELS 

A critique of the models offered by the 
Union of Concerned Scientists, based in part 
on tests at the commission's national re- 
actor testing facility, at Idaho Falls, said: 

“Recently developed evidence suggests that 
emergency core cooling systems may well be 
unable to perform the functions for which 
they are designed, and that the margin of 
safety previously thought to exist in these 
systems’ operations during a loss-of-coolant 
accident is very much smaller than has been 
expected or may, in fact, be nonexistent.” 

The Union of Concerned Scientists and its 
allies in the coalition, known as the National 
Intervenors, also want the commission to 
stop issuing operating licenses for reactors 
under construction until the E.C.C.S. ques- 
tion can be resolved. 

After all the evidence and testimony has 
been presented by the Intervenors, the atomic 
power industry, public utility corporations 
and other groups, it will be weighed by the 
five-man commission, which will issue new 
regulations, But both sides feel that the final 
decisions are many months away. 


—— 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 2, 1972] 


Groups Ask AEC To HALT LICENSING OF 
POWER PLANTS 
(By Judith Randal) 

A coalition of more than 60 citizen groups— 
ranging from the United Auto Workers and 
Chicago’s Businessmen for the Public In- 
terest to the Sierra Club and the Izaak Wal- 
ton League—-has urged the Atomic Energy 
Commission to halt further licensing of nu- 
clear power plants, pending definitive de- 
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velopment of dependable and safe emergency 
reactor core cooling systems. 

The coalition, known as the National In- 
tervenors, is depending on the technical ex- 
pertise of a Boston group called the Union of 
Concerned Scientists to represent it at hear- 
ings the AEC is holding on the emergency 
core cooling issue. The hearings, begun last 
week in Germantown, Md., where AEC offices 
are located, continue today in Bethesda and 
will last about six months, 

The AEC has acknowledged that its safety 
standards for the systems are only interim, 
the licensing of nuclear power plants is 
going ahead. 

END NOT SOUGHT 

The coalition does not seek to end the 
development of nuclear power in the nation, 
Anthony Z. Roisman, one of its lawyers, said 
at a news conference yesterday. Indeed, 
many of its members believe that in the 
long run nuclear power presents fewer 
threats to the environment than fossil fuels. 

Its concern, rather, he said, is that the lack 
of reliable emergency core cooling systems 
will lead to a nuclear accident which could 
permanently discredit atomic power as a 
source of electricity. 

A number of studies and scientific opin- 
ions, he said, support the belief that such 
an accident could—under some weather con- 
ditions—create a cloud of radioactive gas 
that would travel over a corridor up to two 
miles wide and 100 miles long and, in a mat- 
ter of days or weeks, kill at least half the 
population in its wake. In all, he predicted, 
some 150,000 people might die—100,000 in 
the short run and an additional 50,000 of 
cancer and other long-term effects. 


SIZE A FACTOR 


The fact that the plants now beginning to 
open are in the 800-2,000 megawatt range— 
larger by a quantum factor than many of 
the 22 nuclear power stations now in opera- 
tion—increases the likelihood of accident, 
he and Daniel Ford, a Harvard economist 
also at the news briefing, agreed. 

At present, less than 1 percent of the na- 
tion’s electricity is generated by nuclear 
power. But AEC plans, said Ford, call for 
50 atomic plants by 1975 and about 500 by 
2000. “The whole momentum of the program 
is such that unless you slow down now until 
the safety data is in, you get to the point of 
no return,” he said. 

Although fraught with technical intrica- 
cies, the issue of emergency reactor core cool- 
ing systems is a basically simple one, ex- 
plained by Ford as “how to contain the genie 
in the bottle.” The purpose of the core sys- 
tems is to use water to contain radioactivity 
within a nuclear power plant should it es- 
cape from the reactor. If a system is incapable 
of doing this, it has failed. 


“VANISHINGLY SMALL” 


Dr. Glenn Seaborg, former chairman of the 
AEC, has said the chances of such failure are 
“vanishingly small.” But Ford and Roizman 
maintain that many officially recorded near 
misses and the investigations of the Union 
of Concerned Scientists have demonstrated 
that the complex components of the systems, 
as presently constituted, are anything but 
reliable. 

The danger is the greater because the sys- 
tems must work within a minute to head off 
an accident, they said. And chances are good 
that there will be one failure of the safety 
system per decade unless it is approved, they 
said. 

As the hearings get underway, however, the 
coalition is not discouraged. The complexion 
of the AEC has changed since Seaborg’s res- 
ignation in 1971, they say, and his successor, 
Dr. James R. Schlesinger, impresses them as 
“a subtle and intelligent man” who—because 
of his experience as a weapons expert for the 
Rand Corp.—believes in the idea of “test first 
and then use,” rather than vice-versa. 
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And they view William Doub, former 
chairman of the Maryland Public Service 
Commission, who became an AEC commis- 
sioner when Schlesinger succeeded Seaborg, 
as an advocate of the public’s right to partic- 
ipate in making the decisions about issues 
of this kind. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 3, 1972] 


Critic Wins Pornr at AEC HEARINGS; 
GRANTED RIGHT To PARTICIPATE IN REACTOR 
Sarety TALKS 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 

WasuHincton, February 2-—The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s hearing into the safety 
of the nuclear reactors of the future opened 
today with about six hours of wrangling over 
legal issues. 

Lawyers, who were almost as numerous as 
spectators among the 100 persons at the 
hearing, devoted most of the time to pro- 
cedural arguments, primarily on the right 
standards to take part in the legal and tech- 
nical presentations. 

The critic, Daniel F. Ford, an economic 
and environmental researcher at Harvard 
University, was allowed to take part in the 
hearing as an “expert interrogator” even 
though each of the three members of the 
hearing’s presiding board said they did not 
believe him to possess sufficient scientific 
and technical background. 

Mr. Ford is associated with a group called 
the National Intervenors, a coalition of 46 
environmental groups that is seeking to have 
stricter standards set for reactor safety equip- 
ment and to prevent the escape of radioac- 
tivity from the atomic power plants. 

The coalition’s position is that strict stand- 
ards must be put into effect while relatively 
few nuclear power plants are in operation, 
before hundreds are generating electricity 
and when it would be all but impossible to 
change their design. 

The A.E.C.’s position is that stricter stand- 
ards may be needed, but the question is how 
strict. The commission has appointed the 
presiding board to oversee the debate, has 
provided experts to give technical testimony 
and lawyers to argue the legal points, and 
eventually will set new safety regulations. 

A third group at the hearing is composed 
of legal and technical representatives of nu- 
clear equipment makers and public utilities, 
such as the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York. 

The interest of the vendors and utilities 
is primarily financial since stringent safety 
regulations would force increases in the 
prices of the power plants, which would be 
passed along to the utilities buying the re- 
actors, and eventually to the consumers of 
power. 

The questions on new regulations are not 
expected to be resolved until this summer. 

[From Chicago Today, Feb. 6, 1972] 


NUCLEAR CUTS URGED—WARN OF ATOM POWER 
LEAKS 


The Nation’s 23 nuclear power plants 
should be ordered to operate at 40 per cent 
capacity until their untested safety devices 
are proven adequate, a spokesman for a Chi- 
cago-based environmental group said yes- 
terday. 

The demand was made by David D. Comey, 
environmental research director for Business- 
men for the Public Interest. 

Failure of a cooling system of the type 
used by nuclear plants today could cause 
the plant’s atomic core to melt, blanketing 
the surrounding area with a lethal cloud of 
radioactive debris, Comeny charged. 

All present plants are equipped with emer- 
gency core cooling systems to avert such an 
accident, tho the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion admits that the fail-safe system never 
has been tested. Tests of the safety system 
have been in preparation for eight years, 
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but are not scheduled for completion until 
1974. 

B. P. I. is one of 45 national environmental 
groups demanding that the AEC order in- 
terim safety measures until the tests are 
performed. 

At & press conference yesterday in R.PI. 
Offices, 109 N. Dearborn St., Comey and 
Myron M. Cherry, an attorney for the 45 
groups, said the AEC is “suppressing crucial 
information” on the safety issue. 

The charge resulted from hearings on the 
safety of emergency core cooling systems 
opened in Bethesda, Md. last week by the 
AEC, which invited participation by inter- 
ested public groups and nuclear plant manu- 
facturers, 

Cherry said the AEC has refused to let any 
witnesses appear from an AEC-appointed 
scientific advisory committee which has been 
urging tests of the emergency cooling sys- 
tem for several years. 

“Are they afraid of what the advisory com- 
mittee will tell the public about the reactor 
safety? The refusal of the AEC to produce 
witnesses from this committee is tanta- 
mount to suppressing important informa- 
tion on the safety and reliability of these 
emergency systems,” Cherry said. 

The emergency cooling system at the heart 
of the safety controversy was designed by 
AEC and industry scientists by methods 
based on mathematical analysis and com- 
puter projections. 

Emergency core cooling systems include 
pumps, pipes and a supply of water to douse 
the 4,000 degree heat of a reactor core in 
the event that a plant’s primary cooling sys- 
tem fails. 

The safety of the emergency system was 
first questioned in 1970 following tests at the 
AEO’s Idaho Falls, Idaho reactor testing 
facility which indicated that at least one of 
the calculations on which the system was 
based was incorrect. 

A special test facility is under construc- 
tion at Idaho Falls to put the emergency 
system thru its paces in a simulated reactor 
overheating incident. The $75 million test 
program will not begin until 1974. 

In the meantime, 23 nuclear plants are 
operating with the emergency system, in- 
cluding Commonwealth Edison Company’s 
Dresden station near Morris, Ill. 

If the current AEC hearings raise sufficient 
doubt about the emergency system, the AEC 
will be forced to shut down all present re- 
actors, Comey said. 

“This would result in a temporary power 
shortage, especially in the Chicago area,” 
Comey said. Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, which supplies nearly all of Chicago’s 
power, plans to generate 40 to 50 per cent 
of its electricity by nuclear power by 1990, 
he noted. 


[From Chicago Today, Feb. 6, 1972] 
FIND SECRET MEMORANDUM AT AEC HEARING 


Witnesses at a hearing on atomic power 
plant safety were given “secret” hints on how 
to testify by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, a Chicago participant said yesterday. 

David D. Comey, research director of Busi- 
nessmen for the Public Interest, said an un- 
signed memorandum titled “Hints At Being 
A Witness” was discovered among AEC docu- 
ments at the opening session of the hearing 
Thursday in Bethesda, Md. 

Comey produced copies of the memo at a 
press conference yesterday at B. P. I. offices, 
109 N. Dearborn St. 

The memo presumably was given to AEO 
staff members and scientists employed at 
AEC laboratories who were slated to testify 
in support of the AEC position on the ade- 
quacy of a crucial nuclear power plant safety 
device, Comey said. 

Among the memo’s 15 “hints” were: 

“Never disagree with established policy.” 
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“Never fraternize with the other parties 
during the recess,” 

“Never discuss the case with anyone but 
your own staff.” 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 6, 1972] 
CHARGE AEC MUZZLED SAFETY PANEL 
(By Bruce Ingersoll) 

The Atomic Energy Commission was ac- 
cused Saturday of muzzling its own sci- 
entific advisers and suppressing crucial in- 
formation on the safety of nuclear power 
plants. 

The charges were made by a national co- 
alition of 45 environmental groups that have 
intervened in a hearing, called by the AEC, 
on the reliability of current safeguards 
against a major nuclear accident. 

Myron Cherry, a Chicago attorney repre- 
senting the intervenors, said the AEC has 
refused to let any witnesses from its Advi- 
sory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
(ACRS) testify at the hearing, which began 
last week at Bethesda, Md. 

Cherry pointed out that the ACRS—an 
elite panel of 15 scientists that reviews the 
safety of every nuclear plant—long has been 
pressing for more tests on the emergency 
cooling systems of nuclear reactors. The AEC 
does not plan such tests on a full-scale re- 
actor until 1974. By then, Cherry said, the 
nation will haye about 60 nuclear plants in 
operation. 

“After five days of hearings, it appears the 
AEC is still attempting to pursue its poli- 
cies of illegally promoting the nuclear pow- 
er industry without adequate regulatory 
safeguards,” Cherry asserted at a press con- 
ference in Chicago. 

“Are they afraid of what the ACRS will 
tell the public about safety? Why has the 
AEC instructed its witnesses never to dis- 
agree with established policy when the very 
purpose of the hearing is an evaluation of 
that policy?” 

Cherry produced a “secret AEC memoran- 
dum” spelling out, point by point, what AEC 
witnesses should never say or do in a hear- 
ing. His translation of pointer No. 10— 
never disagree with established policy—was, 
“Don't rock the boat.” 

Martin Hoffmann, general counsel of the 
AEC, said in a telephone interview that such 
& list of “hints” exists. He added, however, 
that another memo, drawn up by his staff, 
says AEC personnel and consultants are free 
to express disagreement with the AEC con- 
sensus on nuclear safety. 

Hoffmann conceded that the AEC won’t let 
individual members of the ACRS appear at 
the Bethesda hearing. 

“Appearance in an advisary proceeding is 
not consistent with the committee’s func- 
tion,” he asserted. The intervenors should 
submit written questions to the ACRS in- 
stead, he said. 

Cherry said the environmentalists are con- 
vinced the emergency cooling systems on 
all existing reactors, including those of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., are not capable of 
preventing the “melt-down” of nuclear fuel 
and the release of lethal radioactivity from 
the reactor. 

What Cherry described as “a loss of fluid” 
to cool the superheated reactor core would 
cause such a major accident. 

“We're confident we can win on the sci- 
entific case, but it’s starting to look as if 
the AEC is playing legal games with us,” 
Cherry said. 

Cherry and David D. Comey, environmen- 
tal research director of Businessmen for 
the Public Interest, 109 N. Dearborn, one 
of the intervenors, said the AEC is fright- 
ened of the implications of the environmen- 
tal arguments. 

“At stake is the future of the $40-bil- 
ey nuclear power industry,” Comey claim- 


“Tf the national intervenors prove their case, 
the AEC may have to stop licensing new 
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light-water reactors and shut down or op- 
erate at reduced power the 22 nuclear plants 
already constructed. 

“The only way to guarantee nuclear safety 
is to run these plants at 40 per cent ca- 
pacity and that would render them un- 
economical.” 

The AEC and the nuclear power indus- 
try must face the prospect of having to 
“phase out the present generation of re- 
actors as bad technology,” he said. 

And the power-hungry public must be 
prepared for what Comey called a “tempo- 
rary power crisis” that would come with lim- 
ited operation of nuclear plants. 

Because of Commonwealth Edison’s huge 
commitment to nuclear power, Comey said, 
Chicagoans would be hardest hit of all. “I 
don’t know of any U.S. city so dependent on 
nuclear power.” 


SMITH, JONES SPEAK UP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Rich- 
ard L. Strout, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, eloquently has explained the 
regressivity of the valued-added tax. 

His Washington dispatch on the front 
page of the Monitor of last Friday uses 
fictitious dialog to take the fiction out of 
the VAT. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Strout’s piece be reprinted 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLAINING VALUE-ADDED Tax, WITH SMITH 
AND JONES’ HELP 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON.—No reporter can hope to ex- 
plain intricate things—ilet alone the value- 
added tax—without Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones. 

“Smith, Jones—will you please step for- 
ward?” 

“With families?” 

“Oh, yes, with families, of course.” 

Two bright-faced families of four—the 
standard family for economists and sociolo- 
gists—appeared. 

“Very well, Mr, Jones, for today’s exer- 
cise you represent the affluent family with 
income of more than $20,000; Mr. Smith, you 
and Mrs. Smith are the under-the-poverty- 
line family, with income around $3,500.” 

Mr. Jones at once looked as though he had 
just stepped out of a Buick, while Mr. Smith 
took on a chastened and hungry look. 

“As you are aware, the value-added tax, 
in effect, is a mass national sales tax. Presi- 
dent Nixon appears to be moving closer and 
closer to it. He hinted a comprehensive tax 
change in his State of the Union message. 
The White House says specifically that Mr. 
Nixon has a ‘positive’ approach to the value- 
added tax. America’s great annual ritual of 
making out its income tax is hardly known 
abroad—” 

“CAN I SIT DOWN?” 

“Sir,” interrupted Mary Smith, age 4. “Can 
I sit down while you talk?” 

“Certainly, but don’t make a nuisance of 
yourself. Where was I? Now Smith—you're 
the poor one, remember—how much of your 
meager income goes to consumer items?” 

“Practically all of it, sir. It’s terrible; we 
spend it as fast as we get it. We can’t save 
a thing.” 

“Stick to facts, Smith, my good man. Vir- 
tually all of it, eh? And now Mr. Jones, I 
admire that $20,000 of yours; how much goes 
to consumer expenses?” 

“Food, clothes—that sort of thing?” 

“Yes, and all the rest; heat, rent, cost of 
living generally?” 

“Oh, about 62 percent, that’s according to 
latest figures.” 

“Exactly, so if we have a national sales 
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tax on consumer goods it will apply 100 per- 
cent to your expenses, Smith, and only 62 
percent to Mr. Jones hi e 

“That’s the way it always is,” complained 
Mrs. Smith wistfully. 

[The Nixon administration indicates that 
the regressive effects might be alleviated by 
rebates to taxpayers at or below certain in- 
come levels.] 


INCOME TAX DIFFERENCE 


“If the tax were raised by the graduated 
income tax, which is progressive—adjusted 
upward with income—how much tax would 
you pay, Smith?” 

“None, sir,” said Mr. Smith cheerfully, “I’m 
under the tax.” 

“Mr. Jones?” 

“It’s a despicable tax!” he replied: “Still I 
pay it from duty. I’m in the 25 percent 
bracket even after those tax-exempt bonds, 
and the reductions my lawyer showed me, 
Thank goodness Mr. Nixon is reducing the 
tax! In his economic message he said he'd 
cut it $22 billion in three years.” 

“Stick to the facts, please. You know a lot 
of economists are sorry to see the income tax 
cut; they say «dt helps narrow the gap be- 
tween rich and poor. Now we will go on to the 
matter of dividends, dividends from common 
stock. Smith, what part of your paltry in- 
come comes from dividends?” 

“Oh, none at all, sir.” 

“So you aren’t taxed on what you don’t 
get. ... Mr. Jones?” 

“Income from dividends in the over-$15,- 
000 income rate averages around 6.7 percent, 
said Mr. Jones complacently. “I've done very 
well with my Xerox stock.” 

“Very good. So far as we've come, VAT or 
the national sales tax, probably would hit 
you a lot harder, Smith, than a rich man.” 

“Oh, yes sir,” interrupted Mrs. Smith. 
“You should see the city sales tax we pay!” 

“You're a jump ahead of me. The White 
House says a federal value-added tax to raise 
$16 billion is contemplated, probably to be 
called a ‘school tax,’ to pay about one-third 
of the cost of public and elementary schools, 
It would pay some of the property taxes. A 
1 percent rate on a national sales tax would 
raise $5 billion—it’s a gusher—so presumably 
a VAT of 2 or 3 percent is contemplated. 
Probably food and clothing would be exempt, 
That’s in deference to all you low-income 
people, Smith. 

“You say you have a city sales tax?” 

“Three percent for the state and 4 percent 
for the city!” said Mr. Smith. 

“Exactly. Right now 44 states have retail 
sales taxes, over 97 percent of our population 
lives in those states, with 97 percent of all 
retail establishments. The usual rate is 5 per- 
cent, but some run to 8 percent. They are 
regressive, and if you include concealed costs 
of property taxes, and taxes on social secu- 
rity—which are regressive, too—they are 
quite a burden. Smith, what is your tax 
rate—as a ratio of total income?” 

In a sing-song voice Mr. Smith recited: 
“Families in the under-$2,000-a-year bracket 
paid 50 percent of their total income in taxes. 
Those between $2,000 and $4,000 paid 34.6 
percent, of which 18.7 percent was federal— 
income tax 3.5; corporate profit tax, 4.3; and 
social security, 6.5—and 15.7 was state and 
local—property 7.5 percent and sales tax 4.9 
percent.” 

“Very good; and that was for 1968?" Mr. 
Smith nodded. 

“Now Mr. Jones?” 

“I’m a self-made man,” he said, swelling 
a little. “My income is $20,000. I pay about 
30 percent in taxes.” 

“Why—that’s less than Smith.” 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: THE 
LEGACY OF LOCKE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
days of America’s struggle for independ- 
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ence, our Founding Fathers: were con- 
fronted with a challenge as imposing as 
the battle itself, the formation of a new 
republic. Searching for the perfect form 
of government, these dedicated men were 
caught in the dilemma between the 
rights of individual freedom and the ne- 
cessity of individual responsibility. 

The American Revolution was fought 
to obtain the natural rights of life, lib- 
erty, and happiness. These were concepts 
kindled by the writings of John Locke 
and ignited by the British Common- 
wealth in the 1640’s. But the goal was 
not so clear cut. For the American revo- 
lutionists were inescapably heirs of the 
Puritan tradition, the products of Win- 
throp and his pious brethren. The quest 
for freedom was tempered by this strict 
sense of temporal and spiritual duty. By 
the time the Constitution was penned, 
however, a unique republic had been 
constructed which resolved this tension 
through a revolutionary badance between 
individual freedom and responsibility. 

But, of paramount concern is the fact 
that Washington, Franklin, Adams, and 
their compatriots welded together a 
union of 13 colonies which ultimately 
served the world as a model upholding 
human rights and dignity. The very 
words of Locke, which European intel- 
lectuals had debated a generation ear- 
lier, became reality for the American 
people. Tyranny and injustice were left 
behind, and a democracy predicated on 
the rights of man was constituted by an 
independent republic. 

The history of the American people 
has been one of diligent support for hu- 
man dignity at home and abroad. En- 
riched by the legacy of Locke we have 
long been in the vanguard for liberty 
and justice. Today, however, we have 
arrived at a moment of indecision, For 
over two decades the nations of the world 
have supported the Genocide Conven- 
tion while we remain idle. Tragically the 
United States refrains from restating its 
true commitment to human life, liberty, 
and happiness by not endorsing the ar- 
ticles of this humanitarian convention. 
Tragically the principles for which 
Americans have lived and died, through- 
out history, remain unclaimed by our 
Government. 

The time to reawaken the principles 
of Locke is long overdue and, therefore, 
I strongly urge the Senate to ratify the 
Genocide Convention and recommit it- 
self to the natural rights of all men. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, perhaps 
the greatest problem confronting Ameri- 
can society today is the curse of drug ad- 
diction. Our young people are faced by 
the infamous pusher in our pleasant 
suburbs as well as in the grimiest urban 
ghetto. The pusher, who can make 
$195,000 for each pound of heroin sold in 
tiny nickel and dime bags on the street, is 
a hateful individual, one who ruins lives 
and fortunes by plying his trade. 

The men of the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs—BNDD—are en- 
gaged in a daily battle against the drug 
trade, from the individual street-corner 
pusher to the kings of organized crime, 
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who import and distribute vast quantities 
of illicit drugs from abroad. These brave 
NARCS—as the agents are known— 
seized 226 pounds of heroin—worth an 
incredible $51,991,764—in fiscal 1971. In 
doing so, they risk their lives, helping to 
rid our country of the curse of illegal 
drugs. 

Mr. President, on December 18, 1971, 
the National Observer reported on the 
tremendous work being done by these 
new tough guys, in an article by that 
name. So critical is this issue of drug ad- 
diction to all of us today that I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to have 
the article printed in the RECORD, and 
recommend careful consideration of it by 
my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New ToucH Guys 
(By John Peterson) 


Don’t look now, Cosa Nostra, but “the 
legitimate brotherhood” is muscling in on 
your brotherhood’s tough-guy reputation. 

But wait! These new tough guys are on 
pur side. They're young. They're flinty-eyed. 
Yhey’re courageous. They’re mean. They 
battle the Mafia, kick down back~alley doors 
in gun-slinging raids, and work undercover 
in situations where discovery means cer- 
tain death. They track their quarry through 
the mountains of Mexico, the jungles of 
Southeast Asia, and the arid dunes of the 
Middle East. They negotiate at the highest 
levels with foreign governments. 

They’re cops. Not plain cops, but agents 
of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs (BNDD), the elite, gutsy Justice De- 
parment agency that is fighting narcotics 
traffickers under rules that would make the 
Marquis of Queensberry blanch. 


ADDICTION MOVES TO SUBURBIA 


Their mission is to shut off the flow of 
illicit drugs that in the past few years has 
increased the U.S. addict population by 100,- 
000, to a BNDD-estimated total of 315,000, 
“This trend shows no signs of abating,” says 
Charles Rhodes, BNDD statistician in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “Every month we see the addicts 
coming more and more from the white mid- 
dle class, from suburbia.” 

Such statistics make it obvious that the 
mares aren’t close to victory yet. In truth, 
perhaps no agency can ever completely stop 
the trafic in narcotics such as heroin, which 
brings pushers $195,454 a pound on the 
street. But the BNDD is making measurable 
headway in seizing illicit drugs, in arresting 
dealers, and in its crucial goal of identifying 
and infiltrating the illicit-drug networks. 


“RIP OFFS” COMMONPLACE 


Created by President Johnson and infused 
with money and manpower under President 
Nixon, the BNDD has become the Govern- 
ment’s grittlest law-enforcement agency. 
“We're truly ‘the legitimate brotherhood,” 
says agent Bobby Canales, who is paralyzed 
from the waist down afiter being shot by a 
heroin peddler in East Los Angeles last sum- 
mer. One of Canales’ colleagues adds: “We've 
always been tough, but now we're getting 
mean because of guys like Bobby.” 

Their rough profession is getting rougher. 
This year five narcs have been shot, none 
fatally, compared with three shootings last 
year and none in 1969. “Ten years ago most 
crooks would never consider taking a shot 
at a Federal officer,” says Larry Katz, BNDD 
intelligence officer in Los Angeles. “Today 
it’s nearly commonplace, probably because 
there is so much violence between dealers, 
one ‘ripping off’ the other.” 

Not quite four years old, the BNDD has 
grown apace to meet the increased—and 
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increasingly vicious—drug traffic. Its initial 
budget was $14,000,000; its proposed 1972 
budget is $64,000,000. Manpower has more 
than doubled, to about 2,000 agents from 
800. The burgeoning narcotics traffic, 
prompted Congress to direct the BNDD, 
which was already growing fast enough to 
double its strength this year, to add yet an- 
other 300 agents. 

President Nixon also put his full weight 
behind the antidrug effort last summer. As 
a result, says one narc: “We ask for any- 
thing, and we get it. The pressure on us is 
severe. We had been crying for funds and 
support for years; now we get everything at 
once, which means too many rookies at one 
time. That’s one of the reasons for our 
casualties: Agents need training and exper- 
ience.” 

YOUNG, WELL-PAID AGENTS 


The average narc is 29 years old, and most 
have some previous law-enforcement exper- 
ience. Some switch to the BNDD from the 
FBI, the CIA, or the Defense Department. 
“It is the job today where an enforcement 
official can really believe that he is accom- 
plishing something, a job that is essential 
and necessary,” says one narc. 

The pay isn’t bad either. Inexperienced 
men start at $10,727 a year and can reach 
$17,919 in four years. Experienced investiga- 
tors or men with law or master’s degrees 
start at $13,087 and can reach $17,919 in 
three years. 

They earn their money, as agent Bobby 
Canales can testify. 

Earlier this year an informant who was in 
jail told Canales that a certain young 
Mexican-American was a heroin dealer. 
Canales telephoned the alleged dealer and 
set up a “buy,” agreeing to meet him on a 
street corner. 

The two met, talked briefly, and struck a 
deal. With the suspected dealer seated be- 
hind him, Canales drove his motorcycle— 
part of his cover—to an apartment building. 
While Canales waited outside, the dealer 
went inside to fetch the heroin. 


REASONS FOR DANGER 


“There were agents in two cars and an- 
other agent on foot keeping me under sur- 
veillance,” Canales recalls. “I had $350 in 
my wallet and $700 in another pocket with a 
small pistol. The longer I waited, the lesa 
I liked it," 

Canales knew that the risk of double- 
crosses, or rip offs, is high. “The average 
armed robber gets $1,500 or $2,000 if he is 
fortunate,” says intelligence officer Katz, 
“But if you are going to sell several ounces 
of pure heroin, you know that the buyer 
probably has several thousand dollars on 
him. There are as many rip-off artists as 
righteous dealers on the streets. That's the 
big reason this job is so dangerous today.” 

This went through Canales’ mind as he 
saw two young Chicanos walking diagonally 
across the parking lot in front of him. “They 
were about 25 yards away,” he remembers, 
“and I watched them until they were almost 
behind me. The minute I turned my head, 
they pulled guns and came running up to 
me. 

SHOT, BUT NOT AFRAID 


“Maybe I had thought about staring into 
the muzzles of two pistols enough before, but 
for some reason I really wasn’t afraid. I knew 
they were going to shoot me, though. One 
asked for my wallet, and I eased it out of 
my pocket. I can’t really remember the se- 
quence of things, but the one behind me 
shot and missed. I got off the motorcycle, but 
I hadn't even taken one step or gotten my 
pistol out when the other one shot me. 

“I thought I had bought it, that I was 
bleeding internally,” Canales recalls. The bul- 
let lodged against Canales’ spine, paralyzing 
him below the waist. He says that he is slowly 
regaining use of his muscles, “but the doctors 
simply cannot say how much I will get back.” 
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Canales’ assailants fled, but were arrested 

later that day. Late last month they were 
convicted of assault and armed robbery and 
sentenced to prison. Although those men 
“might not be back on the streets,” Canales 
says grimly, “too many (narcotics dealers) 
are out on bail and pushing again the next 
day.” 
On the day that the doctors told him he 
would never walk again. Canales had a special 
vistor: BNDD Director John E. Engersoll. “He 
told me that I would always have a job with 
the bureau,” Canales smiles. “I told him that 
I'd be back working on the street again, that 
I wouldn’t need a desk job. He's a helluva 
man.” 

Canales’ spirit and experience are typical 
of most nares. He had worked as an investi- 
gator for an insurance company, a salesman 
for a pharmaceuticals house, and a Honey- 
well representative before applying to both 
the BDNN and the Secret Service. “I had of- 
fers from both at the same time,” he says. 
Does he regret his choice? “Even now,” he 
answers, “there’s no question but that I made 
the right decision.” 

A graduate of San Diego State University, 
Canales married his high-school sweetheart 
when he was 21. They have an 8-year-old son, 
and Canales doesn’t plan to be an invalid 
father. “If I can get my legs under me—and 
I’m optimistic—I’m ready to return to full 
service,” he says. “I think that I would be a 
better agent because of what I've been 
through. My wife understands, and she be- 
lieves in what I’m doing as much as I.” 


FROM RIVALS, A NEW AGENCY 


BNDD agents say that this kind of spirit 
permeates their entire organization, coming 
down from the top—from Director Ingersoll. 
He was the 38-year-old police chief of Char- 
lotte, N.C., when Lyndon Johnson created the 
BNDD in April 1968, Johnson merged the 
Treasury Department’s Bureau of Narcotics 
and its rival, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s Bureau of Drug Abuse Control, into 
a new Justice Department agency. 

Until then, says BNDD Deputy Director 
John Finlator, “our effort was badly splin- 
tered, with more petty jealousy and corrup- 
tion than direction and purpose.” Ingersoll 
“took over a tough job at the worst possible 
time,” adds Arthur Fluhr, an assistant re- 
gional director in L.A. “I believe the reason 
we have such dedication and commitment 
among our agents is because of the example 
he sets.” 

Ingersoll, a direct and candid man, re- 
turns the admiration. “I don’t think the 
public knows just yet how fine a group of 
men are in this organization,” he said re- 
cently at Lake Arrowhead, a resort east of 
here where he had called together his top 
lieutenants from around the world. “It takes 
& real commitment to get into this work. If 
& man thinks he can hang up his job in the 
locker room at quitting time, it’s a gross 
error. It is a job you live and breathe.” 


DIPLOMATS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The nares’ director demands unremitting 
effort because, he says: “We're being visited 
with a tremendous tragedy among our young 
people, and our men realize it. And you have 
to remember that the nature of the agent’s 
mission has been changing too. We now de- 
mand much more: that he be a diplomat and 
an administrator as well as a cop.” 

The BNDD has already learned, in other 
words, that having its agents play cops and 
robbers with small-time pushers isn’t going 
to stem the fiow of illegal narcotics. To do 
that requires stopping narcotics at their 
source, through both diplomacy and police 
action; identifying the suppilers and infil- 
trating their networks; and maintaining vig- 
orous intelligence activities both at home 
and abroad. 

Under Ingersoll the bureau has begun ma- 
turing into a sophisticated, international or- 
ganization of diplomats, intelligence experts, 
and indispensably—law enforcers. 
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“DIRTY WORD” NO LONGER 

Two years ago President Nixon agreed with 
Ingersoll that numbers and arrests and 
quantities of drugs seized meant little if the 
illicit drug-distribution channels remained 
intact. “Before, narcotics was a dirty word 
in our embassies abroad,” smiles Daniel Ad- 
dario, who will direct BNDD’s antidrug ef- 
forts in Latin America beginning next month. 
“I could have expected a basement closet for 
an office in the embassy before, but now we 
are part of a ‘country team.’ ” 

The BNDD now has 125 agents working 
out of 43 U.S. embassies abroad, triple its 
strength of two years ago. This effort, com- 
bined with high-level diplomatic discussions, 
has already been markedly successful. 

Turkey, for example, has traditionally been 
a major source of opium poppies, from which 
comes the morphine base that is refined— 
often in France—to make heroin. After U.S. 
assurances of financial and technical aid, 
Turkey has planted its last legal poppies. The 
Turks will now insist that their farmers, 
helped by U.S. experts, convert to other cash 
crops, and that Turkish police crack down 
on farmers planting illegal poppies. 


INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS PAY OFF 


The drug traffic from Mexico has been 
sharply curtailed within the past two years 
because of “Operation Co-operation,” a joint 
Mexican-U'S. effort. Mexico now has a fed- 
eral narcotics law, and Mexican federal po- 
lice have destroyed thousands of acres of 
marihuana and poppy fields in Mexico. The 
United States has footed the bill for this too. 

The BNDD has pushed hard to get other 
nations to develop specialists in enforcing 
narcotics laws. The result: numerous train- 
ing sessions directed by BNDD officials in a 
score of countries; international conferences 
and agreements; and, in France alone, an 
increase in the number of narcotics agents 
to 100 from 4 and greater effort to shut down 
heroin-refining laboratories in France. 

This ferreting out of heroin’s raw mate- 
rial has had dramatic results. In fiscal 1969, 
narcotics agents seized overseas 568 pounds 
of morphine base worth $58,163,000; in fiscal 
1971 agents seized overseas 2,693 pounds 
worth $526,357,622. Since morphine base re- 
fines into heroin pound for pound, this 
means more than a ton of potential heroin 
was kept out of distribution in fiscal 1971 
alone. 

The narcs have been pushing just as hard 
against domestic narcotics. In fiscal 1969 
they seized 140 pounds of heroin worth $14,- 
336,000 on the street. Fiscal 1971's seizures: 
226 pounds worth $51,991,764. Cocaine seiz- 
ures have soared from 73 pounds worth $7,- 
964,000 in fiscal 1969 to 427 pounds worth 
$46,582,000 in fiscal 1971. 

Still, the narcs are prouder of the toehold 
they have gained in shrinking the U.S. drug- 
distribution network. A fatter budget has 
helped, agents say. Joe Borkas, the narcs’ 
communications expert in Los Angeles, says 
that he had only cast-off CIA equipment to 
work with until 18 months ago. “Now we 
can even design our own equipment,” Bor- 
kas smiles. Three years ago the BNDD didn't 
even have a teleprinter; today it has a mod- 
ern, international communications system 
and is able, for the first time, to utilize com- 
puters. 

With this communications and intelligence 
network, says intelligence officer Larry Katz, 
“We have concentrated on identifying who 
the big peddlers are, how they get their drugs 
into the country, and how drugs are then 
distributed.” Katz’s principal concern is the 
flow of drugs across the Mexican border. 
“We know, for example, that there are 21 
peddlers in Tijuana alone who deal in half- 
ton or larger quantities of marijuana,” he 
says. 

The narcs have identified 10 major U.S. 
“systems,” either organizations or loose af- 
filiations of individuals, that are responsible 
for nearly all of the nation’s illicit drugs. 

Mafia members have been identified in sey- 
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eral systems dealing in heroin. Another heroin 
channel is the “Cuban System,” which is run 
by former members of deposed President 
Batista’s secret police. Perhaps the best-es- 
tablished is the “Maestre System,” which is 
responsible for the still-huge quantities of 
heroin manufactured in laboratories near 
Marseilles, France. 

The narcs say they have crippled 2 of the 
10 major U.S. systems. One, run by members 
of five Mafia “families” in New York, was 
effectively shut down earlier this year when 
agents arrested more than two dozen alleged 
mafiosi in a series of raids dubbed “Opera- 
tion Flanker.” In another crackdown, “Op- 
eration Eagle,” the BNDD “seriously dis- 
rupted” the system run by refugees from 
Castro’s Cuba. “We think we got most of 
them, though we didn’t destroy the system 
entirely,” says John Warner, BNDD intelli- 
gence officer in Washington, D.C. 

During both operations, BNDD Director In- 
gersoll moved into his “war room” on the 
fifth floor of a nondescript office building 
in downtown Washington. While honky-tonk 
music blared from the bars clustered near the 
building, Ingersoll directed his men through- 
out both operations. 

The BNDD's frustration, like that of other 
lawmen, is that the real powers of the illicit- 
drugs racket are almost impossible to catch. 
Still, the narcs now have organizational 
charts for all the systems, and the names— 
even though hard evidence to convict them is 
lacking—are all filled in. “We find that we 
are having to move toward conspiracy and in- 
come-tax-evasion cases to get the ‘big’ guys,” 
says Richard Brand, the San Francisco office’s 
intelligence officer. 

Brand explains the operation of the do- 
mestic system that manufactures hallucino- 
genic drugs, including “orange sunshine” and 
other types of LSD. “At the top you will have 
the financiers, men who never get close to the 
operation, Usually the man who runs the lab- 
oratory—which often costs as much as $100,- 
000—has a big piece of the action too. He will 
have his consultants in marketing, chemistry, 
perhaps security, and often he will have an 
agent to procure his chemicals. 

“Usually there is a ‘front’ business, such 
as land development. There will be a lieu- 
tenant in charge of transportation. They'll 
either have a fleet of airplanes, boats, or 
trucks and campers. And, finally, there might 
be as many as a dozen wholesale distributors 
with their own retailers.” 

Ingersoll concedes that the BNDD has been 
“playing catch up” in battling the interna- 
tional, well-organized, well-financed drug 
peddlers. Now that the BNDD is itself inter- 
national, well-organized, and well-financed, 
he says, “There are signs that we are bee 
ginning to move ahead. 

“We now know how it is manufactured 
and trafficked and who the people are. And 
we are receiving more and more assistance 
abroad. It isn’t nearly enough yet; still, all 
of the training we have been doing in for- 
eign countries and at home will start mak- 
ing a much bigger difference. But you must 
realize,” Ingersoll adds, “that so long as 
there is a great demand for the drugs here 
and the profit remains so high, there will al- 
ways be men supplying the product. 

“It is much more than an enforcement 
problem. I was talking to a member of the 
National Council on the Arts about getting 
& variety of artists interested in education 
programs. It may sound silly for a law- 
enforcement official to talk with a sculptor, 
but if I can stimulate interest I'll chase all 
over the world to do it.” So will his agents. 


LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinction between what is liberal and con- 
servative in today’s world has become in- 
creasingly unclear in the context of mod- 
ern history. These two labels pass 
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glibly from many lips without thought 
of their real meaning and significance. 
In order that further light may be shed 
on the true definition and derivation of 
these terms, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following article by Mr. George 
A. Reimann, executive vice president of 
the Tennessee State Rifle Association, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

LIBERALISM—CONSERVATISM 


When the terms “Liberalism” and ‘“Con- 
servatism” are bandied about, it is evident 
that few Americans fully comprehend the 
concepts associated with these terms. The 
dictionary yields: Liberalism—favorable to 
progress or reform, as in political or religious 
reform; noting or pertaining to a political 
party advocating measures of progressive po- 
litical reform; Conservatism—noting or per- 
taining to a political party whose charac- 
teristic principle is opposition to change in 
the institutions of a country. Boiled down 
to the residue, Liberalism equals innovation 
and Conservatism equals opposition. Satis- 
fied? 

An encyclopedia may be more enlighten- 
ing, but here the emphasis is not on any 
uniqueness of American Liberalism and Con- 
servatism, but on their histories. And as 
the evolution of these philosophies is traced, 
the trail grows colder as it nears the present 
time. A lingering impression persists of in- 
novation vs. opposition, or good guys against 
bad guys. 

Now it’s our turn, and if you have already 
wagered that liberals will come in second, 
you can collect now. The term “liberal” stems 
from the word “liberalis’—pertaining to a 
free man. “Free man” in the context of 
current American Liberalism is largely based 
upon the philosophical theories of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). Rousseau did 
not invent Liberalism, however, he was an 
author and political theorist of considerable 
intellect and his philosophical forays in- 
cluded advocacy of popular sovereignty and 
a theory of democratic government. But hav- 
ing given credit where it was due, it must be 
observed that Rousseau became increasingly 
alienated from the established social and po- 
litical order of his time. His “Discourse on 
the Origin and Bases of Inequality Among 
Men” (1754) indicted the political state and 
the concept of private property while it glori- 
fied “natural man”. As Rousseau saw it, 
“natural man” was inherently good and 
feelings and emotions were the “primary 
values” in life. But natural man’s primary 
values were corrupted by his own relation- 
ships, his institutions, and his environment. 
Civilization itself was to blame for man’s im- 
pressive inventory of vices. 

Today’s intellectual elite dismiss Rous- 
seau as some kind of nut, while at the same 
time cling tenaciously to Rousseau’s roman- 
tic premise of inherent goodness. To ques- 
tion this premise is to commit high heresy 
and the intelligentsia react unintelligently, 
considering such questions to be outside the 
realm of rational discussion. 

One is reluctant to invite Karl Marx into 
& critique of Liberalism, for to do so is to 
cause hysterical howls of indignant protest 
which drown out all subsequent discussion. 
Yet Karl Marx must enter, even if unin- 
vited. Marx was one of many convinced of 
man’s inherent goodness, believing that 
when the victims of capitalism, the working 
class, overthrew the owning class by violent 
revolution, wisdom and justice would 
miraculously accrue to the workers, thereby 
enabling them to rule the world benefi- 
cently. Marx concluded: “Qualities of hu- 
man intelligence, personality, emotional and 
religious life merely refiect man’s economic 
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environment. The evil man does is just a 
reflection of his environment.” Thus, if 
man’s environment were corrected, his na- 
ture would automatically transform so that 
he would work according to his ability and 
desire to receive only according to his needs. 
Derision may greet Rousseau, but not Marx. 

The Fabian Socialists organized in 1884, 
a year after Marx's death. The Fabians 
planned to reorganize society by gradually 
transferring control of property and capital 
from individuals to the “community” for the 
“general benefit”, thereby establishing a 50- 
cialistic, one-world order. George Bernard 
Shaw, a Fabian founder and its most articu- 
late spokesman, endorsed Marx’s Utopian 
concept of compulsory equality of condition 
but deplored open class warfare and violent 
revolution. Why chance open warfare and 
risk defeat when the alluring premise of in- 
herent goodness can almost sell itself and 
guarantee victory? Also, in contrast to the 
gospel according to Marx, Shaw believed that 
the middle and upper classes should run the 
show rather than the workers. 

So the Fabians began working for change 
by indoctrinating the young scholars. Even- 
tually, they believed, these “intellectual” 
revolutionaries would acquire great power 
and influence in the opinion making and 
power wielding agencies of the world. In 
practice it meant slow, piecemeal changes 
in established concepts of morality, law, 
government, economics, and education. The 
Fabians rejected all suggestions that they 
form their own party, preferring to impose 
their influence and to change everything by 
administrative infiltration of existing edu- 
cational institutions, political parties, civil 
service, etc. Salvation by subterfuge! 

Thus, while Rousseau set the cornerstone, 
Marx and Shaw were architects of the so- 
cialistic monument built upon it. In an age 
of conditioned reflexes, Fabianism was to be 
the opium of the masses. 

Liberalism is said to have matured in 
America during the social and economic 
changes wrought by the industrial revolu- 
tion in the 19th century. Free enterprise and 
self reliance were in high esteem. Relative to 
earlier times, a high degree of individual 
liberty and freedom of action were achieved. 
But things were far from perfect. Inequali- 
ties and injustice were still evident every- 
where in various forms. Liberals of that time 
brought pressure to bear on government to 
restrict individual freedom where it ap- 
peared to cause inequality. But inequalities 
persisted. Answer: More coercive government 
control. 

Into these furrows plowed across the face 
of liberty were sown the seeds of Fabianism. 
The Fabians learned to couch sinister ob- 
jectives in benevolent terms and keep 
euphemisms several steps ahead of general 
comprehension. They perfected their system 
of buying the vote of the electorate with its 
own money. And the seed of Fabianism grew 
and flourished. As the roots grew deeper, 
patriotism, religion, morality, and law com- 
peted for nourishment, so Fabianism began 
weeding them out. Reading, ’riting, and 
‘rithmetic were shown to retard emergence 
of inherent goodness in natural man by 
enabling him to organize his ingenuity and 
compete successfully with others. The 3 R’s 
were inappropriate experiences—tools to 
further greed, aggression and brutality. 
Again, weed them out. Substitute appropri- 
ate corrective interventions. Condition the 
reflexes. 

The earliest blossoms matured into the 
first Fabian fruit, and when they became 
overripe and fell, we perceived the image of 
the inherently good, natural man. Greed, 
aggression, half-witted hatred. Boulders 
through windshields from freeway over- 
passes, Razor blades and drugs in Halloween 
candy, Terrorism and murder for fun. Nat- 
ural man is a delinquent, Cain’s child, who 
pauses to sneer at his bewildered progenitors 
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as they contemplate, in ineffective intro- 
spection, their immaculate misconception. 

Were the definition of Conservatism re- 
stricted to its being the opposite (or opposi- 
tion) of Liberalism, then the preceding text 
might pass as a definition, with apologies 
for indicating what something is by describ- 
ing what it is not. But such a restriction 
assumes the pre-existence of Liberalism in 
order that Conservatism may rise to oppose 
it when in fact Conservatism signifies the 
established order which Liberalism seeks to 
change. 

Scholars credit Edmund Burke (1729- 
1797) with laying the foundation for modern 
Conservative thought. Burke’s philosophy 
does not lend itself readily to a summary, 
and a condensation risks injustice. Burke 
held to Christian theology and morality in 
expressing a coherent view of social order 
based on natural law. He believed that to 
achieve liberty and justice, a government 
must be in harmony with historical expe- 
rience; that an enduring government is a 
contract of the eternal society, a willing 
obligation to the dead, the living, and those 
yet unborn. A viable government is not an 
artificial contrivance of the intellectual 
whims of the moment. Individuals are foolish 
but the species is wise, and the wisdom of 
the species, the natural aristocracy, should 
govern, preserving the method of nature in 
the conduct of the state, while blending the 
best of the old order into the changes re- 
quired for society's survival. 

Conservatism extends beyond Burke's 
views of the proper relationship between the 
government and the governed. Conservative 
tenets recognize that men are unequal in 
terms of ambition, ability, intelligence, and 
character; that human reason is prone to 
error, of limited reach, and often governed 
by emotion; that liberty takes precedence 
over equality, so that one cannot infringe 
upon the liberty of another in the name of 
equality; and that one must be free to choose 
between right and wrong and accept respon- 
sibility for the consequences of his actions. 

In most recent times we have unearthed a 
wealth of information on the human heritage 
which in its own way buttresses the tenets of 
Conservative wisdom. Robert Ardrey—Skep- 
tics are invited to read Ardrey’s “African 
Genesis” (1961), “The Territorial Imperative” 
(1966), and “The Social Contract” (1970)— 
and other investigators have compiled ac- 
counts of discoveries little-known heretofore, 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom have 
troubled the waters in the Age of Pavlovian 
Salivations. Ardrey has assembled numerous 
pieces of the evolutionary puzzle and 
sketched an outline of many factors that 
contribute to the human condition. 

Human and animal societies have many 
parallels. The need for territory, a society, 
and levels of dominance are concluded to be 
prime prerequisites for a species’ survival, 
The superior cerebral equipment of pre- 
historic man enabled him to use weapons, 
and these weapons, combined with his mem- 
ory and foresight, enabled primitive man to 
overcome his physical inadequacies and be- 
come a successful predator. Man has sur- 
vived awesome prehistoric adversities, and 
his instinct for a code of order is a heredi- 
tary hand-me-down. This instinct is evident 
in the stone age taboos. But recorded history 
has enabled a transmission of heritage and 
has passed on to us the Ten Commandments, 
the Magna Carta, and the US. Constitu- 
tion. Burke seemed to allude to all of this in 
1970: “Each contract of each particular state 
is but a clause in the great primeval con- 
tract of eternal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natures.” 

All dynasties originate from the simple 
need for order, where members of a society 
willingly submit themselves to the leader- 
ship of the most capable of their group— 
the natural aristocracy. This leadership ac- 
cumulates power and influence with the 
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passage of time, but if it cannot maintain 
simultaneously the willing respect and sub- 
mission of its followers, authority must be 
perpetuated by force. Leaders become rulers. 
Natural aristocracy becomes titled aristoc- 
racy. When willingness to follow becomes in- 
clination to rebel, and force can no longer 
keep order, anarchy results. Scattered limbs 
and mutilated corpses. The survivors re- 
group, settle their differences, select leaders, 
and renew the cycle. 

The fabric of our Constitution, the oldest 
written document still in force, was not 
woven from the theories of warm and in- 
experienced enthusiasts, but from the Con- 
servative wisdom of the natural aristocracy 
of that day. Their firm grasp of the past and 
clear vision to the future wove a system of 
checks and balances into natural law to 
ensure society’s survival against itself— 
against natural man, whose intellectual 
capability has never completely dominated 
his instinctual inclinations. Our Constitu- 
tion is man’s best effort to achieve a civilized 
accommodation with our evolutionary heri- 
tage. 

Our system of elections, our periodic re- 
view and renewal of leadership, has, in the 
name of continuity and in spite of checks 
and balances, established a titled aristocracy. 
Permanent bureaucracies, fashioned in the 
image of those temporarily in elective office, 
have become the equivalent of monarchies 
of days past, always accumulating more 
power to do more “good”. Legions of do- 
gooders, armies of sob-sisters, all independ- 
ent of the will of the governed. It is a su- 
preme paradox that entrenched Liberalism 
rises in opposition to the “innovations” of 
Conservative wisdom. Which shall prevail, 
natural man or natural law? 

To summarize, a Liberal strives to achieve 
equality among men and believes that in- 
equalities result from factors in man’s en- 
vironment. Various “unfavorable” experiences 
during a lifetime cause a person to mis- 
behave. If a suitable environment were de- 
vised (presumably by the Government), man 
would cease being such a difficult creature 
and would become instead equal and agree- 
able. A Conservative accepts man’s inequali- 
ties as part of his heritage and considers 
liberty and property to have priority over 
equality, Man must be free to make his own 
choices, not intrude into the affairs of others, 
and be responsible for his actions. Govern- 
ment should be guided by the sure footing of 
proven philosophies, and minimize its con- 
trol over one’s private affairs by functioning 
only to maintain the order and justice re- 
quired to perpetuate a well-o society. 

And what has all this to do with firearms? 
Man’s desire for weapons to defend himself 
and his territory is as old as man himself and 
is fundamental to his nature. It is part of 
natural law. Our Constitution recognizes the 
right of individuals to be secure in their per- 
sons and houses as well as the right to keep 
and bear arms to preserve this security. Na- 
tural law cannot be dissected to operate as 
separate, independent fragments. It is whole 
law or no law. It is whole law or scattered 
limbs and mutilated corpses. But a Liberal 
considers humanity to be more civilized to- 
day than when the Constitution was drafted, 
so the 2nd Amendment is obsolete and there- 
for unnecessary. In addition, firearms are an 
undesirable element in man's suroundings 
and cause him to be hostile and predatory. 
If firearms could be eliminated, then the ag- 
gressiveness man receives from this cause 
would be eliminated also. Since most Ameri- 
cans are still too uneducated to realize this, 
@ Liberal politician often conceals these 
views in order to become elected. The educa- 
tional process can begin after election. 

A Conservative believes that man is essen- 
tially the same creature today as he was in 
1787, so the reason for preserving the 2nd 
Amendment is quite clear and it cannot be 
severed from the Constitution without seri- 
ously weakening the rest of the structure. 
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Man's right to defend himself and his prop- 
erty is basic, and personal firearms enable 
such defense to be effective. A person loses 
his right to own firearms only on an individ- 
ual basis and as a direct consequence of his 
own actions. 

Some among us advocate that we support 
“single issue” candidates, meaning in our 
case those who emphasize only our right to 
keep and bear arms. Such a position is 
tantamount to accepting taxation into 
poverty, dissipation of the family, and per- 
version of our offspring in exchange for our 
right to arms, It is equivalent to a surrender 
of several basic rights in order to keep an- 
other and indicates how our fundamental 
principles have been obscured by neglect. It 
indicates our willingness to accept rulers, not 
leaders; to submit to a titled aristocracy 
rather than respect a natural aristocracy. It 
invites the spectacle of scattered limbs and 
mutilated corpses. 


U.S. JAYCEES 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, for the 
lith consecutive year, a group of con- 
cerned young Americans is meeting in 
the Nation’s Capital to study the proc- 
esses of our Federal Government. 

This organization, the U.S. Jaycees, 
has been actively involved with social 
and individual progress for many years 
and, since its beginning more than 50 
years ago, has increasingly taken an 
active position of leadership in helping 
find positive answers to many of society’s 
problems. 

This leadership has been translated 
into concrete action programs, involv- 
ing more than 300,000 young men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35 in more than 
6,400 communities across the Nation. 
They demonstrate the great vitality, in- 
genuity and cooperation that can be 
achieved from within the private sector; 
together, they are working toward the 
betterment of mankind in many ways— 
through programs dealing with health, 
human improvement, the environment, 
community involvement, crime, and drug 
abuse. 

The 11th Annual Governmental Affairs 
Leadership Seminar is characteristic of 
the increasing scope and changing di- 
rection of the U.S. Jaycees. They believe 
that meaningful progress must be ef- 
fectuated within our framework of gov- 
ernment which, for so long, has upheld 
the dignity of man. 

To these young men, we wish con- 
tinued success in their stated goal of 
service to humanity and in finding new 
ways to contribute to our society. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I pay my 
respects today to the late Senator from 
Virginia, A. Willis Robertson, a great 
man and good friend whose passing last 
November I deeply grieve. 

Senator Robertson represented the 


people of Virginia well. He served for 
them in Congress for 34 years, first in 
the House of Representatives and then 
in this distinguished body. 

Among his many accomplishments 
while in Congress was the recodification 
of our banking laws. Willis Robertson 
worked hard to insure proper legislation 
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on the matter, and he was justly proud 
of the Banking Act which resulted. 

He will also be remembered for pas- 
sage of the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
which has done much to protect Amer- 
ica’s wildlife. 

Willis Robertson was a man who loved 
and was loved by the people of beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. He was their and his 
State’s very able spokesman. Virginia is 
better and the Nation is better because 
of him. 

For me, it was a special honor and 
privilege to have known him well. His 
warmth and friendliness I will always 
remember and cherish. 

Willis Robertson had many good qual- 
ities. He was, among other things, deeply 
religious and especially devout. 

Perhaps the best compliment I can 
pay him is to say that he was a Christian 
in the full sense of the word. 

Mr. President, to Willis Robertson’s 
sons, A. Willis, Jr., and Marion Gordon, 
and to other members of the family, my 
wife, Ellyn, and I extend our deepest 
sympathies and our most sorrowful 
aloha. 


THE DEATH OF SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and the Republican Party are di- 
minished by the passing of Sinclair 
Weeks who died yesterday, fittingly 
enough, in Concord, Mass.—where Amer- 
ican patriotism had its beginnings. 

Sinclair Weeks was a patriot and a 
public man in the best sense of those 
overused words—always committed to a 
cause in which he believed, always caring, 
always giving of himself. 

He was a versatile man, a wise man, a 
good man, who never lost his zest for and 
love of politics and business. He cherished 
his family. And he gave unstintingly of 
his time and talents to Harvard, North- 
eastern University, and—in the last years 
of his life—to the university of his 
adopted State—New Hampshire. 

Sinclair Weeks did not hold public 
Office, he filled the assignments he under- 
took with matchless esprit and a sure 
grasp of what needed to be done and how 
to do it. 

It is comforting to know that the 
Weeks tradition of and for public service 
has been and will be carried on by his 
children. The trail of constructive and 
imaginative political action which their 
father and grandfather blazed will, I 
know, continue to be an inspiration to 
the children, grandchildren, and great- 
— aren Sinclair Weeks leaves be- 


THE PEACE CORPS IS WORTH 
SAVING 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
by nature a conservative man. Perhaps 
this is why I must speak out against at- 
tempts to destroy the Peace Corps—an 
agency that has come down from the 
idealistic ivory tower it was born in a 
decade ago and today is helping to meet 
bes real needs of individuals in 55 coun- 

es. 

Undoubtedly, we can all cite instances 
in the agency’s history when mistakes 
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of overeager or underdedicated Peace 
Corps volunteers have resulted in black 
eyes for the United States. However, the 
goodwill that has been generated for 
this Nation through the agency far sur- 
passes the importance of these instances. 

Under President Nixon’s guidance, 
Peace Corps Director Joseph Blatchford 
has recruited older, more experienced 
men and women who are able to make 
genuine inroads in solving basic prob- 
lems of the host countries. Rather than 
simply teaching people, these volunteers 
are able to teach teachers—thereby mul- 
tiplying their influence and productivity. 

Mr. President, it is well known that 
there are those in Congress who are bent 
on putting the Peace Corps out of busi- 
ness. Through failing to appropriate the 
$77.2 million we authorized the Peace 
Corps to spend this year, they can do 
just that. When the Senate conferees on 
the foreign aid bill meet with House 
conferees, it is vital that the $77.2 mil- 
lion figure passed by the Senate also be 
approved by the conference. 

If the $68 million passed by the House 
prevails in conference, the Peace Corps 
will be forced to close its doors—since 
all of the savings will have to be realized 
between now and the end of the current 
fiscal year, which ends less than 5 months 
from now. In fact, I understand the 
Peace Corps would even require a sup- 
plemental appropriation on top of the 
$68 million to ship the 8,000 Peace Corps 
volunteers home. 

At the present time, the Peace Corps 
is operating under a $72 million annual 
budget authorized in a continuing resolu- 
tion. Director Blatchford has said that 
unless this level of funding is increased, 
he will be forced to bring home half of 
our Peace Corps volunteers within weeks, 
and close operations in 15 host countries. 

Mr. President, we simply cannot allow 
this to happen. If America is going to 
continue to exert a strong moral force 
in the world, we must strengthen—not 
kill—those programs such as the Peace 
Corps which hold out the promise of a 
better life for all citizens of the world. 
We must save the Peace Corps. 


IN-SHORE LEASING POLICIES NEED 
SERIOUS STUDY 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, our coun- 
try is facing a very real energy supply 
crisis. 

What must be done in this regard is 
to take steps to alleviate this crisis, not 
add to its impact. 

One of the most devastating blows that 
could befall the oil industry, in the opin- 
ion of many experts, is proposed legisla- 
tion to amend the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920. 

The Senate Interior Committee may 
hold hearings on S. 2726, to substantially 
alter the Mineral Leasing Act. 

While some changes may be needed in 
leasing regulations, provisions of S. 2726 
would not be in the public interest. 

Mineral production must be fostered by 
reasonable, long-range policies, not 
short-circuited by Federal fiat. 

Unfortunately, S. 2726 contains lan- 
guage which could stifle exploration and 
production rather than encourage 
domestic activity. It is my feeling that 
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continued mineral development on the 
public lands is absolutely vital to avoid 
excessive dependency on foreign supplies. 

The bill’s declared policy is to “foster, 
promote, and encourage the exploration 
for and the production of the mineral de- 
posits in the leasable lands.” However, 
certain provisions in the bill appear to be 
in direct contrast to that declaration. 

The most obvious are the stipulation 
for issuance of leases through competi- 
tive bidding, the imposition of high bonus 
bids, and the suggested annual rental of 
$5 per acre. 

Taken in total, the legislation as in- 
troduced would add to, not alleviate, the 
critical shortage of oil and gas and sig- 
nificantly contribute to the national 
energy crisis. It would increase the flight 
of risk capital from the continental 
United States to offshore sites and for- 
eign areas. We just cannot afford for 
that to happen. 

Because this is such an important area 
of concern in Wyoming, I have written 
the Secretary of the Interior today urging 
him to request the National Petroleum 
Council to undertake a study on Federal 
on-shore leasing policies before any final 
decisions are made on S. 2726. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to Secretary Rogers 
Morton on this subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 8, 1972. 
Hon. ROGERS MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Secretary: During this session of 
Congress, a number of bills have been intro- 
duced which would drastically change fed- 
eral on-shore leasing policies from those es- 
tablished by the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

Let me urge that you request the National 
Petroleum Council to conduct a study and 
prepare a report thoroughly investigating 
federal on-shore leasing policies. Such a re- 
port should include the history and perform- 
ance under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
as well as projections of the impact of pro- 
posed changes. 

There is no doubt that the 1920 Act has 
provided a great incentive for the explora- 
tion and development of oil and gas on pub- 
lic lands. The Act itself is dedicated to the 
promotion of exploration and development 
of the public lands of the United States 
through the leasing of these lands to private 
enterprise. Since the passage of the Act, vast 
areas of public lands have been leased, mak- 
ing possible the exploration of millions of 
acres with the consequent development of 
production which has not only provided sub- 
stantial income to the federal government, 
but has given a tremendous boost to eco- 
nomic development at the state level. 

As we are all aware, we face in this nation 
today an ever-increasing demand for the de- 
velopment of oil and gas to satisfy the en- 
ergy needs of our people and industry. More 
than ever before, we have a need to create 
additional incentives wherever possible to 
promote further exploration and production. 
For this reason, any proposed changes in 
Mineral Leasing Act policies should be care- 
fully examined and their impact evaluated. 
It is imperative that every aspect of any 
change be analyzed before action is taken to 
change the 1920 Act which has served us 
80 well, 

A study of our nation’s on-shore public 
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lands leasing policies should include at least 
the following subjects: 

1. A history of the federal on-shore leas- 
ing policies as promulgated in the mineral 
leasing act of 1920. It is important to docu- 
ment the accomplishments in the area of 
exploration, not only under the terms of 
the original Act, but also the effect of the 
amendments upon the actual leasing proc- 
ess. 

2. A close examination should be made of 
any weaknesses or abuses, tracing these 
back to those particular sections or para- 
graphs that appear to have caused spe- 
cific problems. 

3. Any examination of present federal on- 
Shore leasing policies should include a fac- 
tual study of the effect of this legislation 
upon our economy. From the federal view- 
point, all income derived from leases and 
royalties over the 50 year history of the 
Act, should be analyzed, comparing the lev- 
el of revenues motivuting exploration. A 
summarization should be made of all dis- 
bursements of mineral royalty and leasing 
income, distributed by the federal govern- 
ment to evaluate the aid and assistance that 
it has provided to reclamation, education, 
highways, and projects in the general public 
interest. Further, economic evaluations 
should be made in the major public land 
states of the impact of present mineral leas- 
ing policies on state and local economic 
activity. 

4. In those major public land states where 
mineral activity has taken place since the 
passage of the Mineral Leasing Act, an eval- 
uation should be made of the effect that 
the Act itself has had upon the states, them- 
selves, and their individual communities. It 
would be important to measure changes in 
population numbers together with the 
growth or reduction in business that has 
occurred as a result of leasing mineral rights 
on public lands under the present policies, 

5. A careful examination should be made 
of the impact upon the environment of 
present policies. In addition, conservation 
practices of oil and gas commissions in pub- 
lic lands states should be carefully examined 
as to what part the mineral leasing act has 
played in the development, maintenance 
and adequacy of existing policies, practices, 
rules and regulations. 

6. Present mineral leasing policies call for 
Simultaneous drawings, open filing, and 
competitive bidding in areas of known geo- 
logical structures. Every aspect of these par- 
ticular leasing policies should be examined 
and analyzed to determine all the advan- 
tages and possible disadvantages of the pres- 
ent system. 

7. The National Petroleum Council should 
also include in its study an examination of 
all proposed changes to present federal on- 
shore leasing policies. Each change should 
be examined in depth, taking into consider- 
ation not only the economic impact at the 
federal and state levels, but also the effect 
that any possible change might have on the 
promotion of exploration and development, 
recognizing the tremendous need we now 
face for additional energy reserves. 

8. Careful consideration should be given 
to the history of mineral leasing practices 
at the state level, evaluating the various 
methods used to lease state lands for miner- 
al development, together with an assess- 
ment of these practices as to their impact, 
not only upon the economy of each state, 
but the effect of the various state policies 
as an incentive toward development and 
production. 

This list of contents is not suggested as 
all-inclusive, but with the purpose of mak- 
ing the point that we do not really have a 
careful, in-depth analysis of our present 
federal on-shore mineral leasing policies. 

If the Congress should approve changes of 
any kind, then such changes should only 
follow a careful study done in conjunction 
with the Department of the Interior after 
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receiving a report by its advisory body, the 
National Petroleum Council. 

There is a limited amount of available in- 
formation that relates to the subjects I have 
proposed for inclusion in a study by the 
NPC. In view of the number of bills that 
presently exist and the drastic changes that 
some of these bills demand, I sincerely be- 
lieve there is a great deal of work to be 
done before members of Congress have as 
complete a picture as they should of the 
impact of proposed changes. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate. 


SOLID ROCKET MOTORS FOR THE 
SPACE SHUTTLE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion’s principal space objective of the 
past decade was to demonstrate leader- 
ship in exploration by accomplishing a 
manned lunar landing and return, Our 
capability to bring together great na- 
tional resources in undertaking and 
carrying out this bold and intricate task 
resulted in great technological advances 
and lifted our national spirit. The Na- 
tion’s space objective in the forthcoming 
decade now must be directed toward a 
beneficial utilization of space with 
greater application to science, com- 
munication, business, medicine, and 
education. If we are to realize the full 
promise of space, however, the enormous 
costs of space flight must be reduced 
substantially. 

The development of the space shuttle, 
I believe, is an important national objec- 
tive that permits substantially reduced 
costs of space operations in the 1980's 
and beyond. The space shuttle is a viable 
program, however, only if development 
costs in the 1970’s are held to a minimum 
and if cost per flight estimates in the 
1980’s are accurate. Moreover, it seems 
to me we should look to the future with 
the ultimate idea of developing a fully 
reusable booster. With this objective in 
mind, I believe it imperative that we de- 
velop the current shuttle system at the 
lowest possible development cost, so that 
excessive funds are not expended de- 
veloping a booster that may be replaced 
after only limited operational use. 

The major unresolved decision on the 
space shuttle program since the Presi- 
dent’s announcement is whether solid or 
liquid rockets will be used for the booster. 
This decision will have a major impact 
on development cost and risks. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the accepted cost estimate to de- 
velop a solid propellant boosted shuttle 
is $4.8 billion as compared to $5.5 billion 
for the liquid boosted version. Thus, the 
cost of developing a shuttle system with 
& solid propellant booster will cost ap- 
proximately $700 million less than the 
liquid system. This represents a signifi- 
cant savings in development costs. 

Moreover, because of the advanced 
demonstrated technology of large solid 
propellant rocket boosters, the develop- 
ment risk would be less, 

The feasibility of large solid propellant 
rocket motors—100 through 260 inch di- 
ameter—has been demonstrated in a 4- 
year-long series of demonstration pro- 
grams funded by the Air Force and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
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tration. Successful static tests of motors 
incorporating technology advancements 
were conducted by Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., Lockheed Propulsion Co., Aerojet- 
General Corp., and United Technology 
Center between 1964 and 1968. Further 
effort, especially directed at lowering 
costs of components, demonstrating new 
nozzles, and improving case and nozzle 
fabrication techniques, has been com- 
pleted in the years since that time. 

Development and extensive applica- 
tion of cast in place, case bonded solid 
propellant in strategic and tactical weap- 
ons systems, beginning in 1948, led to 
solids application in such long range 
strategic ballistic missiles as Minuteman, 
Poseidon, and Polaris, as well as a wide 
array of smaller tactical weapons sys- 
tems. Their reliability and long shelf life 
prompted an assessment of possible ap- 
plicability for space boosters. 

Extensive studies were conducted in 
1961 following successful development of 
the Minuteman to determine the feasi- 
bility of using motors ranging in size 
from 90 through 300 inches in diameter 
as a source of first stage booster propul- 
sion. They were considered both for pri- 
mary application and as a source of 
thrust augmentation when coupled with 
liquid first stage boosters. Weighing from 
100,000 to 5 million pounds, these motors 
were to deliver single unit thrusts rang- 
ing from 300,000 to 15 million pound- 
foot. 

As a result of the investigations, devel- 
opment of segmented motors 120 inches 
in diameter to augment the Titan II ve- 
hicle first stage liquid engines, and dem- 
onstration of 156- and 260-inch diameter 
motors were initiated during the 1962-63 
time period. 

The large motor programs were 
launched in 1960 with a l-year study 
program. No specific mission require- 
ments were used as guidelines other than 
that the motors being studied would fill 
future possible applications for military- 
missile and space launch programs. 
Large-motor development was initially 
managed by the Air Force, with NASA 
monitoring. Later, 156-inch motor-devel- 
opment was retained by the Air Force, 
while NASA assumed direction of the 
260-inch program. 

Ten motors were built and statically 
tested to demonstrate 156-inch-diameter 
motor technology. All of these motors 
incorporated flight-weight cases and noz- 
zles, and all but two used head-end-igni- 
tion systems. Both monolithic and seg- 
mented cases were demonstrated using 
4128 steel, 18 percent nickel maraging 
steel, and fiberglass reinforced plastic. 

Nozzle types tested included gimbal, 
fixed ablative, and submerged movable. 
Thrust-vector-control methods demon- 
strated include gimbaling, jet tabs, liq- 
uid injection, secondary hot gas valve 
injection, and flexible bearing omniaxi- 
ally movable nozzles. 

Both 120-inch motors demonstrated 
under Thiokol’s program contained sub- 
merged nozzles, one a gimbal type for 
thrust vector control, the other using 
hot-gas secondary injection. 

Segmented 120-inch motors have been 
used as zero-stage boosters for the Titan 
IIIC vehicles since June 1965, when the 
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first flight was launched. One of the most 
successful of all space programs, the 
Titan IIIC was launched 17 times with- 
out a failure in the R. & D. phase. 

The Titan IIIC, part of the program 
managed by the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand’s then Space Systems Division— 
SAMSO— is the standard military heavy- 
duty-launch vehicle. It consists of a three 
stage common-core vehicle with two five- 
segment solid propellant booster motors 
as the zero-stage booster. The solid 
boosters have a combined liftoff thrust of 
2.4 million pounds. The Titan IIIC has 
sent into space such payloads as the com- 
plete Initial Defense Satellite Communi- 
cations System, the LES experimental 
COMSAT, a variety of USAF orbiting ve- 
hicles, Dodge, DATS-1, and the Hughes- 
built TACSAT. Other configurations in- 
clude the Titan IIIB, known officially as 
the SLV-5B, which consists of the basic 
two-stage vehicle with a third stage, 
which may be Transtage, Burner II, 
Centaur, or Agena D. Prior to 1969, Titan 
IIIB had been used approximately 20 
times to orbit classified USAF payloads. 

Work also was accomplished under the 
Titan IMI/M—MOL—program toward 
qualification of the seven-segment con- 
figuration of 120-inch motors. 

To date, approximately 200 million in 
production contracts have been awarded 
to United Technology Center for manu- 
facture of solid motors for Titan strapon 
applications. 

All three 26-inch motors demonstrated 
by Aerojet-General Corp., used 18-per- 
cent nickel steel in a monolithic case. All 
used fixed nozzles, none with TVC. And 
all were ignited from the aft end. 

In addition to the already-demon- 
strated case, nozzle, and TVC technology, 
several additional technology areas have 
been investigated. Several low-cost abla- 
tive and carbonaceous materials for ap- 
plications in large nozzles have been de- 
veloped, and nozzles using them have 
been fabricated and tested. Improved 
manufacturing techniques applicable to 
segmented fiberglass reinforced plastic 
rocket motor cases have been developed. 
Explosive forming of solid rocket motor 
domes for steel cases has been demon- 
strated. And the flexible bearing omni- 
axially movable nozzle TVC system has 
been demonstrated on a 156-inch diam- 
eter motor. 

Because of the amount of demon- 
strated technology, only minimal devel- 
opment work would be required to de- 
velop the large motor size for application 
as a source of booster power. 

Numerous application studies con- 
ducted for NASA have shown the fea- 
sibility of using large solid motors to up- 
rate existing launch vehicles and form 
new ones. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge that 
NASA follow the philosophy of minimiz- 
ing development costs and risks for the 
space shuttle program. To my thinking, 
this would lead to the selection of a solid 
propellant booster. 


MANAGING OUR FOREST 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a recent resolution 
adopted by the Color Country Chapter of 
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the Society of American Foresters con- 
cerning management practices on our 
Nation’s forests. The Color Country 
Chapter is headquartered in Cedar City, 
Utah. 

So that my colleagues may be aware of 
the Society of American Foresters earnest 
desire to be involved in future decisions 
concerning forest management policy in 
the United States, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution in its entirety be 
printed in the RECORD. 

. There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS, COLOR 

COUNTRY CHAPTER 

“Be it hereby resolved by the Color Country 
Chapter, Intermountain Section Society of 
American Foresters in congress assembled 
that we are unalterably opposed to any Ex- 
ecutive Order or Congressional action that 
would ban clearcutting in the Nation's for- 
ests as a management practice. Clearcutting 
is needed and often necessary as & manage- 
ment prescription for specific tree species and 
conditions. 

“Be it further resolved that we strongly 
recommend that any future Executive or 
Congressional action which may affect the 
management of the Nation’s forest resources 
first secure the prior involvement and ad- 
vice of America’s professional foresters—the 
Society of American Foresters. 

“Adopted this twenty-first day of January 
1972 at Price, Utah.” 

Adopted by unanimous voice .vote at an- 
nual Business Meeting, Twenty-First Day of 
January 1972. 


PRISON REFORM 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, today’s 
overcrowded prisons breed epidemics, 
perversion, and suicides. 

In two of his most informative of a 
series of eight articles, Mr. Ben Bagdi- 
kian describes the injustice of an over- 
loaded bureaucracy and the frightening 
inhuman experience of spending a week 
in a maximum security cell in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these Washington Post articles 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1972] 
BUREAUCRATIC OVERLOAD TURNS JUSTICE TO 
MISERY 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

They look like a Norman Rockwell paint- 
ing of democratic American life—kindergar- 
den kids, some Orientals, some black, some 
Caucasian, cheeks rosy in the morning cold, 
skipping and laughing, paired hand-in-hand, 
with two good-natured teachers guiding 
them along the sidewalk of Baxter Street. 
A few of the children look curiously at 
the scene across the street. Fourteen men, 
all blacks, handcuffed in pairs, shivering in 
their shirtsleeves, jump out of a police van 
and disappear into a steel doorway of the 
Manhattan House of Detention, the Tombs. 
The first thought prompted by the sight 
of innocent eyes watching the gray scene is, 
“Thank God they don’t know what it’s like 
inside.” The second thought is, "Perhaps they 
should. Some of them, some time in their 

lives, will be held in a jail.” 

Of all places of restraint, jails are the 
worst. They are detention centers where men, 
women and children get their introduction 
to the criminal justice system, where they 
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are held after their arrest, where they stay 
awaiting trial unless they have bail money, 
or where they serve short sentences for minor 
crimes. Most are designed for only short 
stays; prisons are for sentenced people. 

But for people too poor to make bail, an 
overloaded and creeping bureaucracy of jus- 
tice keeps them in compacted misery for 
weeks, months or years, the majority of them 
not yet convicted of anything. 

The Tombs is famous: 12 floors of cages, 
the scene of a ular series of prisoner 
rebellions in 1970 against overcrowding, ra- 
cial abuse, vermin, court delays. It is now 
more than a year after the rebellions were 
put down with promises of reform. 

I enter the public door. 

Minutes later, the chairman of the City's 
Board of Corrections, William Van Den 
Heuvel, arrives, an old Kennedy hand in the 
Kennedy manner, big, shell-rimmed glasses, 
full of bounce. We are admitted and start 
taking elevators to various floors. 

Each floor has a double tier of cells with 
adjoining small concrete and steel enclosure 
where prisoners spend the day playing soli- 
taire or dominoes. As guards let us inside, 
Van Den Heuvel is surrounded by men, like a 
feudal lord beseeched by beggars inside the 
castle wall. 

“Mr. Van Den Heuvel, please help me. 
They've lost my papers and I’ve been here 
four months... .” 

“Mr. Van Den Heuvel, I'm afraid I’m gonna 
go out of my mind. They transferred me from 
Rikers a week ago but they didn't bring my 
medication and these headaches I can’t 
stand....” 

“Please help me. I’m an addict. I been 
on heroin 17 years. I got on a methadone 
program on the outside and got off heroin, 
But I got arrested and brought to the Tombs. 
Im on methadone now but they tell me 
that when I get out tomorrow I can’t get back 
on the street program because I missed a 
treatment and they got a waiting list that 
takes 30 days. I’m afraid I'll go back on 
heroin. ...” 

“Please belp me’—his hands reached 
through the bars of his cell—“I’m locked up 
because I'm a homicide case. But the sink 
here leaks and there's water on the floor all 
the time. My feet are wet. Can’t you do 
something. ...” 

One whole floor holds homosexuals. On 
another floor a dozen young blacks do cal- 
isthenics in military formation. Our escort, 
Capt. Paul Feltman, 17 years a guard, says, 
“Look at ’em Panthers. Black Panthers. Kill- 
ers.” 

An older white man with a painted smile 
cries out from a locked cell. “Hey, come here. 
I’m here by mistake. I'm locked up by mis- 
take. I'm a native New Yorker. I know my 
way around. I’ve been to Harvard. I've been 
to Harvard twice. I know my way around. 
They made a mistake. Hey, hey, listen .. .” 

I ask Van Den Heuvel what they do with 
psychotic prisoners. “If the psychiatrist says 
a man is psychotic, the man goes to Bellevue. 
Bellevue will hold him only while he’s acute, 
meaning physically unmanageable. Then they 
send him back.” 

Why isn't he sent tc a mental hospital? 

“No way. They're full, too.” 

He guesses that 15 percent of the prison- 
ers are mentally ill. That would be about 220 
men. There is one full-time phychiatrist. 


EPIDEMIC OF SUICIDE ATTEMPTS 

There have been 11 suicides and over 100 
attempts in the last year. In the last few 
months, there has been an epidemic of men 
breaking the toilets in their cells and at- 
tempting suicide with the pieces. It takes 
the city nine months to replace a toilet. 

Memory of the riots is still strong among 
prisoners. One shouts at us, “Hey, news- 
paperman. Ask them about the roaches and 
the rats. Ask them!” 

Capt. Feltman yells at the prisoner, “Show 
me a rat! Go ahead, show one to me. Those 
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aren't rats, they're mice. Don’t you know the 
difference between a rat and a mouse?” 

The day the riots began, the Tombs with a 
rated capacity of 902 men, had 1,416 pris- 
oners, 57 per cent overcrowded, the day I vis- 
ited, 13 months later, the rated capacity was 
837 because of damaged cells, and there were 
1,463 prisoners, 68 per cent overcrowded. 

After the riots, the city somehow found $2 
million in emergency funds. It added 24 tons 
of steel on each floor to increase protection 
of the staff. 

Outside, the school kids were long gone. 
Over the door of the Tombscourt complex is 
the inscription: 

“Justice Is the Firm and Continuous De- 
sire to Render to Every Man His Due.” 

And under that a bronze plaque notes that 
this building was erected on the site of the 
underground railroad that helped free black 
men from slavery. 

New York City is not alone in the misery 
of its jails. Last year a group of inmates in 
Baltimore City Jail petitioned the city court 
for relief from the following claimed treat- 
ment: 

Officers in the jail regularly forced some 
retarded inmates to perform sexual acts on 
the officers; other retarded inmates were 
chained to the bars of their cells and beaten 
with keys; inmates in Sections N and O, 
while confined and peaceable in their cells, 
were Maced by guards because inmates had 
protested their treatment; when an inmate 
told a guard he was suffering from narcotics 
withdrawal the guard Maced him; inmates 
had been warned not to talk or write about 
conditions in the jail. 

Riots over overcrowding and all that 
means—dirt, disease, homosexual rape, hys- 
terla, exposure to psychotics—bring prom- 
ises of relief. 

In Wayne County Jail in Detroit, condi- 
tions did not lead to riots. Instead, there 
were 33 suicide attempts in two months. 

Bad as city jails are, rural jails have their 
own special morbidity. Forrest County Jail, 
in Hattiesburg, Miss., isn’t the worst but it 
isn’t the best. The building may collapse. The 
cells are filthy, full of vermin, dirty rags and 
paper. The brick walls are so porous that 
some prisoners escaped by scraping away the 
mortar between bricks with a spoon. 

In one year, the jail held 2,657 drunks, 688 
people accused of felonies and 52 believed in- 
sane and awaiting commitment proceedings. 
It has held 12-year-old runaways and lost 
children in the same jail. Trials are held only 
every three or four months and it is not un- 
usual for a person to wait in jail nine months 
before anyone decides if he is guilty. 

Until this year, the sheriff in charge of 
Forrest County Jail got no salary. Instead, 
he got $4 for every arrest he made, 10 cents 
a mile for transporting the prisoner from 
place to place of arrest to the jail, $2 for log- 
ging the prisoner into the jail, and $2 for 
every prisoner held each day in the jail. There 
was no public money for food and other 
maintenance of the prisoners, so it came 
out of the sheriff's fees. 

The state of Mississippi, as of this year, 
ended the fee system for sheriffs. But the 
practice continues in hundreds of counties 
across the country, rewarding sheriffs eco- 
nomically for making maximum arrests and 
jailings, and punishing him economically if 
he feeds and maintains the prisoners de- 
cently. 

Forrest County is better than most in one 
respect. Its grand jury has regularly con- 
demned the jail for years. Typical was their 
finding in 1968: “The grand jury is of the 
unanimous opinion that both the city jail 
of Hattiesburg and the county jails of For- 
rest County are unfit for human habitation.” 

Both are still being used. 

No one knows how many jails, lockups and 
county camps there are in the United States. 
There is no way for inspecting them or im- 
posing civilized standards on them. 
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The U.S. Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration has counted those that are au- 
thorized to hold persons two days or more, 
and there are 4,037 with 161,000 men, women 
and children in them on a given day (5 per 
cent women and 5 per cent children). 

LEAA says 86 per cent have no exercise or 
recreation for inmates; 90 per cent have no 
educational facilities; 50 per cent have no 
medical care; and 1.4 per cent have no flush 
toilets. 

There are over 100,000 cells in these jails 
and more than 5,000 of them are over 100 
years old. About 25 per cent of these cells 
are over 50 years old. 

More people than ever are headed for such 
places. The President’s Crime Commission in 
1967 said that 40 per cent of all male chil- 
dren now living in the United States would 
be arrested for a nontraffic offense some time 
in their lifetime. Most of those will spend 
some time—hours or days or weeks or 
months—in a local jail. 


THE PLANNING OF PRISONS 


Unlike jails, prisons are built with the 
knowledge that they will hold inmates un- 
der sentence, usually for more than a year 
and sometimes for life. These institutions, 
usually for adult males are not accidental in 
their design and operations but are elab- 
orately planned and constructed and oper- 
ated by large bureaucracies of fulltime ca- 
reerists. 

It is depressing to consider what some men 
will plan and operate. It took a lawsuit in 
Virginia to expose the following treatment 
in the state penitentiary: 

An inmate who attempted suicide had his 
neck taped to his cell bars for 14 hours and 
then was left naked in his cell for 17 days; 
a black prisoner screamed for help in soli- 
tary confinement for one week before dying 
unattended of sickle cell anemia; one inmate 
was locked in his cell without being let out 
for 743 days. 

Federal Judge Robert R. Merhige ordered 
drastic changes in the Virginia prison system 
to eliminate atrocities by protecting pris- 
oners’ rights. The head of the state prison 
system said these rights are “not practical 
in the prison situation.” 

The State of Alabama, proud of refusing 
all federal aid, built a new maximum secu- 
rity prison, the Holman unit, in Atmore, 
Alabama. 

Holman was originally planned for 500 
men; it now holds 800. There is not one 
classroom, no gymnasium, no auditorium, no 
hospital, no teachers, no psychologists, no 
social workers. There are very few guards— 
about 18 to a shift—and they are paid $3,900 
a year. The prison is heavily monitored by 
television and watched by a guard at a sta- 
tion with 30 monitor screens. 

The prison is organized with some open 
dormitories, some multiple-occupancy cells 
and special cells for punitive segregation. 
Unfortunately, the television monitors show 
only shadows at night and men in dormi- 
tories make tents of blankets that the tele- 
vision can’t see through. Homosexuals roam 
the dormitories freely and there are fights, 
stabbings, homosexual rapes and homosexual 
prostitution. 

Rather than risk assignment to dormitories 
or to work details under brutal conditions, 
men sometimes prefer punitive segregation 
which is not exactly luxurious: the punitive 
cells have four men to a 514-by-714-foot cell 
with nothing in it but a single blanket and 
a five-inch-wide hole in the floor for a toilet. 
On one day, there were 145 men in segrega- 
tion. 

To avoid assignment to dormitories or seg- 
regation or work details with guards who are 
especially brutal, prisoners often cut their 
own Achilles tendons, an act that occurs 
about once a week. 

The prison is shoddily built, leaks in the 
rain and leaks between floors. One official 
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who works there says, “It must have been de- 
signed by a psychotic.” The present warden 
was not associated with its design or con- 
struction, 

Asked how he survived at Holman, one 
inmate said: 

“One, you shoot dope, Two, you find your- 
self a boy and make out sexually. Three, you 
burn yourself out reading. Four, you just 
sleep.” 

THE RULE OF SILENCE 

The deliberate debasement of human 
beings is not limited to Alabama state 
prisons. 

The enlightened state of Wisconsin forbids 
prisoners in its maximum security peniten- 
tiary at Waupun to speak in their cells in the 
evening. In a special cell block, inmates may 
not speak at all and one inmate said he had 
spent 11 years without speaking except when 
spoken to by a guard. 

Portsmouth County Jail in Virginia is a 
handsome, new high-rise structure overlook- 
ing the beautiful Elizabeth River and Nor- 
folk harbor. It has a peculiar architectural 
feature: outside each barred window is a 
concrete slab held eight inches from the 
exterior wall, Its purpose is to prevent pris- 
oners from seeing the view. 

The most carefully designed prison sys- 
tem in the country is the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. It has often been run with enlight- 
ened, humane administrators in Washington 
who recognize the prisoners are human 
beings who will return to mingle with their 
fellow citizens. 

But Congress is the real boss of the federal 
prisons. In the past this has resulted, at 
best, in near-neglect. There has been a Sen- 
ate committee on prisons since 1924. Its an- 
nual appropriation of $5,000 was usually 
turned back minus the cost of a few sen- 
atorial trips to a federal penitentiary for 
what the senators informally called “cock- 
roach counts.” 

Many politicians, including some of the 
most fervent rhetoricians against crime in 
the street, have been shaping prison sys- 
tems in ways that make it harder to protect 
society from crime. 

A major problem in American prisons is 
their isolation in rural places, usually with- 
out public transportation. Families of pris- 
oners cannot visit; marriages of inmates 
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cannot find rural staff members who have 
rapport with the inmates, who are over- 
whelmingly urban and after a majority 
black. The prison has difficulty getting pro- 
fessionals—teachers, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, vocational trainers, social workers— 
to move to remote country locations. And if 
a prison decides to educate its prisoners or 
teach them marketable skills before their 
release, there are few local schools or fac- 
tories where this can be done. 

Nevertheless, prisons continue to be built 
in precisely the wrong places. The usual rea- 
son given is that land is cheaper and the 
isolation is better for security. Land is usu- 
ally cheaper but that is not always a large 
factor; prisons are full of expensive hard- 
ware and cost as much as $22,000 a bed to 
construct. And most rural prisons have had 
periodic escapes, while there never has been 
an escape from the most urban of all in- 
stitutions, the Tombs, in the heart of Man- 
hattan. 

The real reason prisons are located in the 
country is that legislatures used to be con- 
trolled by rural politicians who placed the 
prisons there as profitable industries and 
opportunities for patronage. 

Federal prisons have not escaped. Con- 
venience for visitors is a difficult problem for 
any federal prison, since it holds inmates 
from all parts of the country, (though loca- 
tion near a big city would simplify travel). 
But federal prisons, like state and local ones, 
also suffer from rural locations in obtaining 
professional staff from the surrounding 
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countryside and providing access to work, 
study and volunteer contacts for its pro- 


The newest penitentiary in the federal sys- 
tem is the maximum security prison at Mar- 
ion, Ill. 

The prison was planned in 1958 and opened 
as a maximum security unit in 1969. It is 
eight miles from the town of Marion, which 
has a population of 11,000. The nearest city 
of any size is Evansville, Ind., 75 miles away. 
The nearest metropolis is St. Louis, 100 miles 
away. 

The formal reason for putting it there was 
the availability of a federal wildlife preserve 
and security, since it replaced Alcatraz. The 
real reason is that the late Sen. Everett Dirk- 
sen, in addition to being Senate minority 
leader, was ranking Republican on the Ju- 
diciary Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over federal penitentiaries. And he wished 
a federal facility in the southern tip of Il- 
linois, where his strength lay and which at 
that time was suffering from economic de- 
pression. 

For the first time, the past year has seen 
interest by some committees and individual 
members of Congress in the basic problems 
of prisons, prisoners and criminal justice. 
A few have gone into prisons for the first time 
to talk to inmates. 

Their nearest stop is Lewisburg federal 
penitentiary, impossible to reach by public 
transportation, spacious, improbable Gothic 
arches and hand-carved stone in the dining 
room, carefully but bureaucratically run (vis- 
iting rules: one Kiss at the start, one kiss at 
the end), not without the pathology of most 
prisons (an officer told one militant prisoner, 
“Why don’t you get yourself a boy and settle 
down") but better than most. 

Not all prisons in America are grim 
dungeons with iron idleness. Here and there, 
the system has produced amenities that begin 
to resemble outside life. At California Men’s 
Colony East, at Los Padres, a medium secu- 
rity prison, one inmate was disciplined for 
breaking a window when he hit a golf ball too 
hard on the prison’s miniature golf course. 

But this does not eliminate the mor- 
bidity or the punishment. A survey of 871 
inmates showed that most thought that from 
30 to 50 per cent of the men would become 
involved in homosexualism before they left 
the prison. 

At Leesburg, N.J., and Vienna, Ill., state 
prisons are designed to avoid the concrete- 
and-steel cage atmosphere. 

There are many Americans, including many 
legislators, who feel that softening the 
harshness of male prisons will diminish the 
punishment and therefore encourage crime. 
A major theme of congressional appropria- 
tion hearings for prisons is the fear that in- 
mates will be placed in “country clubs,” It 
overlooks the fundamental punishment of 
any prison: to be deprived of liberty. 

No. 50061, INSIDE MAXIMUM SECURITY: SIX 
DAYS IN STATE PRISON THROUGH THE EYES 
OF A “MURDERER” 

(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

The aging forger slid over the bench where 
we were watching television. 

“Did you really do it?” 

“Do what?” 

“You know. The murder.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. Prisoners 
don't say things like that to each other. It’s 
the kind of question a clumsy informer asks. 

“No,” I told him coldly, “I didn’t.” 

It was true. I was in a maximum security 
penitentiary for murder. But I hadn’t killed 
anyone. No one at the prison—warden, 
guards, inmates—knew that. All they knew 
was that one night, two state policemen de- 
livered me in handcuffs as a “transfer” from 
a distant county jail. 

Huntingdon State Correctional Institution 
is a fortress behind high brick walls and gun 
towers in the mountains of central Penn- 
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sylvania. It was designed to make sure that 
no man would break out. It had been hard 
for me to break in. But finally I was here, in 
crumpled institutional uniform, Prisoner No. 
50061, sitting in Cell Block A with my fellow 
inmates—murderers, rapists, armed robbers, 
forgers, burglars. 

For three months, I had looked at the 
American prison system as an outsider, ob- 
serving men behind bars and talking about 
them the way a tourist visits a zoo. Prison ex- 
perts agreed that perception of what it means 
to be imprisoned in America remains dim un- 
less you are on the other side of the bars. 
They were right. Months of interviewing 
prisoners, former prisoners, corrections ad- 
ministrators and research scientists, as well as 
reading dozens of books and reports, had not 
prepared me for the emotional and intellec- 
tual impact of maximum-security incarcera- 
tion. 

On the night of Friday, Dec. 17, two under- 
cover Pennsylvania state policemen delivered 
me to the state penitentiary. 

When they were gone, there was no one 
inside the prison who knew that I was not 
really “Benjamin Barsamian,” county prison- 
er awaiting grand jury action for murder. 

A trusty, an older prisoner, led me to cell 
No. 114. The door didn’t close behind me with 
a “clang” as it does on television. It clicked, 
Firmly. 

The cell has no window. It is about seven 
feet by eight, with a steel cot, small wooden 
table and chair, a metal shelf on the wall. 
In one corner near the door there is a por- 
celain seatless toilet and directly above it a 
porcelain sink with spring-loaded push-but- 
tons for hot and cold water. Above that a 
square of shiny metal is riveted to the wall 
for a mirror. 

Two sheets and blankets are on the cot. I 
make up the bed. The mattress is about an 
inch thick. 

A guard puts a piece of paper on my cell 
door. “That has your name on it—in case you 
get lost.” 

The only light inside the cell is a square 
fixture above the door, aimed into the cell, 
casting a pale, yellow light into the eyes. 

The corridor lights go dim. A turnkey comes 
by to double-lock each cell door for the 
night. 

Suddenly I am very tired. I remember that 
I didn't have dinner. There is nothing to read 
and nothing in my pockets. It is hard to 
sleep. 

The new sounds fill the mind. Unseen 
prisoners snore or call out in their sleep. 
Periodically, someone is heard urinating, fol- 
lowed by the explosive flush. Or there is the 
percussive bang of the faucet springs in the 
sinks. The telephone on the guard’s desk 
rang all night. From time to time there is a 
quick footstep as a guard shines a five-bat- 
tery flashlight into the cell for bed checks. 

Sleepless, I experience the first surprise of 
imprisonment: it is difficult mentally to 
create the outside world. The prison is so 
drained of normal clues that it is hard to 
connect, even in the imagination, the reality 
of inside with the strangely remote reality 
of outside. 

It takes a conscious act of will to recreate 
the events of that same day. 


INFILTRATING A PRISON 


The day started with a normal morning at 
The Washington Post; lunch in a favorite 
Washington restaurant with a favorite per- 
son; driving to Pennsylvania in the late after- 
noon with the long, yellow light of the setting 
sun lying gently on the golden stubble of 
cornfields and the still-green meadows; being 
stopped by a Pennsylvania State trooper for 
speeding and being unable to tell him I was 
late for my imprisonment for murder, and 
later laughing at myself for driving to the 
penitentiary in a rented automobile. 

In my cell, it is hard to make vivid the 
memory that only four hours earlier I was 
in the Pennsylvania State House in Harris- 
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burg, in the office of Attorney General J. 
Shane Creamer, who made the imprisonment 
possible and who, with his top assistants, 
gave me a rapid-fire briefing on my cover 
story. And the cold, two-hour drive from 
State House to state pen, arguing the pros 
and cons of capital punishment with the two 
undercover state policemen. 

I worry for a moment if my project has 
been secret enough. Weeks earlier I was 
about to enter the Oklahoma State Peniten- 
tiary at McAlester when an ex-convict visited 
me and said, You'll never get out alive. Too 
many people know about it and the grape- 
line down there has picked it up.” 

A prisoner entering under false pretenses 
is automatically assumed to be a planted in- 
former, an occupation with high mortality 
rates. 

I also make sure that I remember Cream- 
er’s private home phone number, the only 
thing I might use in a jam to convince a 
guard that I’m not a real prisoner. A week 
earlier as we left Creamer’s living room he 
asked Allyn Sielaff, his director of correc- 
tions, whether in the event that trouble de- 
veloped at the prison I couldn't tell a guard 
I was really a newspaperman and wanted to 
speak to the attorney general. Sielaff broke 
into a grin. 

“Oh, he could do that, all right. They'd 
just think he was crazy.” 

Only when the difficulty of vivid recollec- 
tion of the outside world recurs day after 
day do I realize that it is not because of 
fatigue or tension or a bizarre day. In prison, 
the outside world quickly becomes unreal. 

Around 5:30 in the morning, the turnkey 
comes by turning the bolts on each door. 
It does not release the door. Every cell on 
the tier is automatically locked by a 200- 
foot-long bar. Only when that moves about 
four inches, with an almost inaudible rat- 
tle, does it release the doors. 

“New men—chow!" I was told last night 
to ignore that call. The bar moves and after 
30 seconds closes the tier again. Five minutes 
later, at about 7 a.m., there is another shout, 
“DCCH—chow!” That’s it. 

Like all entering inmates, I am in DCCH, 
Diagnostic Classification Center, Hunting- 
don, the first weeks of prison when there is 
recording of personal and criminal histories, 
some testing and assignment to a permanent 


cell block and permanent prison work in the” 


soap factory, printing plant or clothing mill. 
The bar moves to the open position and I 
step out of my cell. 

SOME UNFIERCE COMPANIONS 

I see my group for the first time, about 25 
men with rumpled hair shuffling to line up 
along the wall. Mostly in their twenties, 
mostly with long hair, sideburns and some 
beards. Three blacks. All looking unfierce. 

The guard says, “Let’s go,” and we walk in 
loose formation through the Center, the hub 
of the prison. I fall in next to an older man 
who nods briefly. 

At the dining hall, a large room with about 
20 rows of ten tables, each table with four 
wooden seats attached. All 700 prisoners eat 
together. 

At the entry is a table with a large con- 
tainer of utensils. A uniformed guard wear- 
ing transparent plastic gloves picks up one 
knife, one spoon and one fork and hands 
them to each prisoner. We shuffle to the cafe- 
teria line, taking metal, welled trays from a 
rack. Inmate workers hand out the food, 
sometimes helping it into the tray with 
hands encased in the surgical-looking clear 
plastic gloves: one fried egg, a cookie, box 
of dry cereal with milk, grits, coffee. 

Each group occupies a single row of tables. 
The kid next to me asks if I'm new and I 
asked what it’s like here. 

“Guards here are pretty good. Used to be a 
lot of head-knockers here. Real rough. Used 
to hit you with pipes and clubs. But they 
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got rid of most of them. A few 
though. 
SELF-SEGREGATION OF RACES 


The dining hall is strictly segregated, self- 
segregated I’m told. Blacks all together, 
whites in their own rows. 

At a sign from our guard we return our 
trays to the cafeteria line, rinsing our steel 
coffee cups. We carry our utensils to the door 
where another guard watches as each man 
deposits one knife, one spoon and one fork. 
No retention of weapons material. 

We walk back to the cell block and are 
locked into our cells. There is nothing to 
do. Nothing to read. Razor and toothbrush 
and other personal effects were sealed up 
last night. 

At lunch I sit next to Mack, a tall Hell’s 
Angel type, unbuttoned shirt showing masses 
of tattoos long hair in the neck, chin whis- 
kers, @ cross tattooed on the left cheekbone. 

He speaks with a curious Southern ac- 
cent. As a black prisoner walks by he says 
loudly, “There goes a prince.” Another black 
walks by, “There goes the king.” He looks 
at me and laughs. I don’t laugh, He scowls. 

He eats a spoonful of ice cream from his 
paper container and then offers me the rest. 
I decline. He looks at me steadily and says, 
“Gettin ‘pretty in’ bad when a man 
cain't give away some ice cream 
just because he took a bite on it.” Back at 
the cell block his cell is directly above mine 
on the second tier. As we wait in front of our 
cells for the bar to move, he drops a match 
on me. I figure I'll have trouble with him. 
He turns out to be my best friend. 

In late afternoon. I am called to the hos- 
pital again. Still no pills and no razor. Re- 
turn to cell block. As Christmas week extra, 
can watch television. 

Mack is on the bench behind me. I remem- 
ber some last-minute advice given me, “Don't 
turn your back to anyone's cell; they can 
stab through the bars. And keep your back 
to the wall.” I remain conscious of Mack. 

After supper comes the daily exercise in 
prison democracy: inmates vote on television 
programs. Between 6:30 and 9 prisoners have 
a choice of activity. They can watch televi- 
sion at one end of the corridor. They can 
play pinochle at tables at the other end. 
They can sit on the concrete floor and talk in 
the middle. Or they can choose to remain 
locked in their cells. 

If men choose to watch television they 
can vote as a guard reads out the six choices 
for each half-hour segment. Men on the 
other side of the cell block join us, so there 
was close to 50 per cent blacksitting on the 
benches. Relaxed but separate. 

The first vote is on “Hee Haw,” an all- 
white country-and-western program. It's on 
racial lines, most whites for it, all the blacks 
against it. Whites win. Overwhelming vote 
for “All in the Family.” On subsequent 
nights “Gunsmoke” is another big favorite. 
Also Dragnet. 


CONVERSATIONS FULL OF DARING 


Then begins what was to be repeated day 
and night, the catechism of prison conversa- 
tion: daring crimes taking incredible 
chances, violent fights, big hauls on rob- 
beries with the money quickly spent. “So I 
put the muzzle of that 38 right 
against the neck of the and said 
“Jess drop your wallet .. .” 

Psychological conquest of prison is an 
important theme. Long sentences are greeted 
with respect. If a man faces five years he 
Says, “I can handle it.” Someone asks how 
Huntingdon compares with other joints. 
“Man, I've seen ’em all, and I don’t really 
see that much difference. I can get along in 
any of them. You just go in, don't 
with anyone, pick your own group and stay 
with them.” Or, “The hole? Why in Ohio 
State I was in the hole for 30 days 
for fighting. First day I got out I find the 
same and Phoom? I bust his jaw. 
Back in the hole for 60 days .. .” 


left, 
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A standard story told by a half dozen 
men on different occasions in various forms is 
the inmate's version of a profane and defiant 
speech to the judge who sentenced him. 

“'Send me up for life if you want, you 

. I don’t give a what you do.’ 
And I turned my back on the and 
walked right out of the courtroom.” 
Like the sex fantasies of barracks life in 
the Army, it’s almost certain most of the 
speeches were never made. 

In personal conversations without an au- 
dience there is less bravado, less violence. 

“See that guy over there from B block? 
He’s the greatest escape artist ever.” 

“Yeah? Just escaped from the street into 
Huntingdon State Penitentiary?” 

Toward the end of the evening, Ollie limps 
over and sits on the floor. He says he might 
have to be transferred for an operation. One 
of the group says, “Don't let them send you 
to Pittsburgh.” Ollie asks what was wrong 
with the state pen at Pittsburgh. 

“Niggers control that. This is our place.” 

Mack shakes his head. 

“Ah’ll tell you wherever the niggers are, 
they try to take over. Indiana State, the 

weren’t even a majority and they 
took it over. You got to fight them or they'll 
do it every time. They ain’t taking this joint 
over I'll tell you that.” 

That afternoon during the movie, the vil- 
lian is shown fullface on the screen during 
his most despicable moment. From a black 
group of prisoners comes the shout, “That’s 
a white man for you!” From a white group: 
“He's probably a Jew.” 

Although something like half the prison 
population is black, I see only one black of- 
ficer on the staff. Most of the guards seem 
relaxed, able to small-talk their way around 
tense moments, avoiding harsh confronta- 
tions, establishing an atmosphere of easy 
relations with most of the prisoners. 

Two or three of the guards are noticeable 
by contrast: rigid personalities, barking or- 
ders, speaking in contemptuous tones. It is 
remarkable how easy it is for a single harsh 
order to put everyone’s teeth on edge. Prison 
is depressing and demoralizing, the walls and 
bars and guards and gates and steel and con- 
crete remind one every moment that he is 
not free, that he is not a whole man because 
his whole physical being is under someone 
else’s control. Easy-going guards keep that 
from being an intolerable challenge. A few 
barked orders in a harsh tone raise the level 
of felt hostility. 

It makes you realize that a couple of guards 
could bring the place to a crisis in a short 
time. At Huntingdon, the guards do not seem 
very sophisticated or educated—many of the 
prisoners are obviously more so than the 
staff—but this doesn’t seem related much to 
their effectiveness at preventing confronta- 
tions. Most are skilled at easy relations and 
relaxed manner. With whites. 

There is little or no visible antagonism to 
blacks among staff, merely an evident lack of 
communication. 

One day one of the blacks in my section is 
sweeping the catwalks, singing in a high- 
pitched voice like Ray Charles. 

“What the hell are you doing?” the guard, 
an older man, yells harshly. 

A young white inmates sitting on the floor 
near the guard says, “Oh, he’s just that way, 
you know,” and he twirls his finger around 
his ear, indicating nuttiness. The guard mut- 
ters, “They're all like that.” 

Up on the catwalk, the black continues his 
zany singing in a thin voice and only if you 
listen carefully can you hear him singing 
phrases that included, “goddam hon- 
5 p an 

In the exercise yard a few days later the 
same young black, a Muslim, is not jiving as 
he argues with a white prisoner: 

“Ours is the religion. God is in us. We have 
the power of God in us. You never see the 
guards with any Muslims, do you? 
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You know you haven't. Why you think that 
is?” 

At 9 o'clock, the television set is turned 
off, its plywood container locked, the floor 
swept and everyone locked and double- 
locked in his cell for the night. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


The second day, a large homosexual in- 
mate is moved into the cell next to me. He 
is an outstanding athlete, which may explain 
why he is treated with some deference. 

Homosexualism is evident. In the audito- 
rium the queens are obvious, some primping 
their hair, others walking in tight trousers 
with swaying hips. Some arm-in-arm and re- 
ferred to casually as husband and wife. 

My neighbor is referred to as “she” and 
“her” and plays the role of woman openly. 
The first night he is on the cell block, he 
borrows a razor blade from me, saying, “My 
husband will pay you back tomorrow.” At 
supper one night he says to me, “Does my 
lipstick show?” Back at the cell block he 
has a quarrel with another homosexual, 
shouting at him, “You walk around here like 
you are God's gift to men.” 

Later my neighbor turns hostile to me. One 
night he asks, “Are you a Jew?” and when I 
said I was not, said, “Then why have you got 
such a crooked nose.” 

There are jokes about my neighbor, but 
in anger they center on his blackness, not 
his sexual role. 

At 2 a.m. one morning, my neighbor begins 
singing in a falsetto. Curses come from 
around the cell block as men wake up. “Shut 
up!” “For Christ's sake, stop it!” The whites 
refrain from too open anti-black epithets. 
But my neighbor shouts back, “white 44 
When the other prisoners keep shouting, my 
neighbor goes to his cell door and rattles it, 
calling, “Guard! Guard! Come here. Hack! 
Hack! I need you.” 

The prison is not on the edge of racial con- 
fict, at least to this eye. But hostility is near 
the surface. 

We take daily showers in a room with two 
rows of shower heads controlled and observed 
by a guard behind a plate-glass window. 
Again there is self-segregation. Blacks shower 
together at one end, including my neighbor. 


EARNING 25 CENTS A DAY 


I still have no reading material on the 
third day. Mack gets some correspondence 
forms and lends me a ball-point pen. 

Most of the time I still sit in the cell and 
stare at the standard view: the steel lattice- 
work on my cell door, silhouetted against the 
lighted corridor wall beyond. When you close 
your eyes you still “see” the scene, but in 
reverse like a photographic negative, the 
image burned into your retina. 

Almost all the visible lines are straight 
and rectilinear, all the colors subdued, from 
the tan walls to the guard's grey uniforms. 
For some reason, my eye keeps going to a 
pipe entering my cell through the lattice- 
work and later I realize that it is one of the 
few curved lines in my scenery. Everything 
soft or tender of complex has been elimi- 
nated. Surfaces are all hard: tile, steel, cuu- 
crete, brick. So sounds echo, harsh but indis- 
tinct. 

Even the steel mirror on my wall is in a 
shadow and reflects only a blurred gray im- 
age. On the third day, still unshaven, I walk 
by a clear mirror on the cellblock wall that 
lets guards look around a corner and I see 
“another prisoner” appropriately crumpled 
and grim, It is my own image. Shocking. 

One morning at 8, I hear the whistle from 
the prison soap factory. I envy the inmates 
their work. Shortly afterward a trusty comes 
to the cell door. 

“Hey, want to work?” 

As an unsentenced prisoner, I cannot be 
forced to work. 

“You can make 25 cents a day.” 

I leap at the opportunity. 

I mop the concrete floor of the cell block. 
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As we work around the guard’s desk, one 
young inmate says he’s going to Calitornia 
when he gets out. 

The kid next to him said, “What’ll you do 
if you can’t make it and you're on the West 
Coast?” 

“Tl just pull another armed robbery.” 

eae older guard, tipping back in his chair, 
said: 

“That's where you're wrong. You better 
not do that in California, Ronald Reagan, he 
don't around. He'll just put you in the 
gas chamber.” 

I’m called to the hospital to see the prison 
doctor. He has seen my shaving kit with the 
medication in it, 

“I don’t see any problem with giving him 
the synthroid,” he says to no one in partic- 
err “If he takes them all he can’t kill him- 
self.” 

He turns to some sleeping pills and then 
to me. 

“I don't see why anyone needs medica- 
tion to go to sleep at night. If he gets off 
his and does some work he won’t have 
any trouble sleeping.” 

I decide not to tell him that we're locked 
in our cells from 17 to 20 hours a day. 


A HINT OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


Even volunteering for work does not pre- 
vent the hours of idleness. But the idleness 
produces less clearness of thought than I 
expected. It is hard to think of life on the 
outside with any immediacy. Important 
places become blurred in memory in an 
alarmingly short time. 

Prison is total. It strains out clues to 
normal life and in the void every petty detail 
on the inside becomes important, Relations 
with other inmates take on a profound qual- 
ity. Nothing outside the wall seems real any 
more, It may be no accident that television 
news is voted down every night. 

Yet what fragments of the outside world 
do intrude become desperately alive. In the 
early morning hours, if I go to the door of 
my cell, I can see a small patch of sky 
through a window in the upper corridor wall. 
In the predawn hours there is a strange 
anxiety because the sky is not visible, an un- 
certain grasp of time and reality. The first 
light of dawn becomes exciting, the sight of 
drifting snowflakes intensely moving, the 
shadow of a bird in flight miraculous. 

The first time we are permitted outdoors is 
an almost explosive experience, an enormous 
view of blue sky. The yard is an asphalt sur- 
face 50 feet by 200, surrounded by the wall. 

Another man and I walk the continuous 
oblong for two hours in bitter cold, but it 
seems like five minutes, He had been a wood- 
cutter in Pennsylvania and a hunting guide 
in Montana and is doing 1-to-6. “I can 
handle it,” he says. “If I do the six I'll only 
be 30 years old.” 

The guard on the tower watches us and 
when we begin taking larger corners into a 
blind spot, he has to come outside the 
glassed-in enclosure and stand on the outer 
parapet huddled into his coat. As we walk we 
talk about woods, animals in Montana, air- 
planes, cities, rural life. 

When I return to my cell, Mack has de- 
posited, through his genius at mobility and 
delivery, two eight-month-old Time maga- 
zines, one old Argosy, an old TV guide for 
Pittsburgh. I read them all, cover to cover. 

The next day is library call. Practically 
every prisoner goes and some of them make 
surprising selections. After meticulous analy- 
sis of the October TV listings for Pittsburgh, 
it is exotic reading Dean Acheson, Simone de 
Beauvoir and Gore Vidal. 

“YOU HERE FOR YOUR HEALTH?” 

Anxiety about my cover, which means my 
safety, doesn’t develop until the fourth day. 
It is at lunch. At my table is a man from our 
section who was friendly at first but then 
cooled off. He is well educated, likes to 
whistle Mozart and Bach themes, and has 
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lots of reading material which he promised 
me but never delivered. 

He has been increasingly suspicious of me 
and I have stayed clear of him, especially 
after I found out that he worked in the front 
office and has access to an outside telephone, 
If he called the county jail I was supposed 
to have come from they would never have 
heard of me. If he discovered that, the word 
would get to my friends who would make an 
unfriendly assumption. 

“You here for your health?” he asks as 
we eat. 

He means was I sent here to protect me 
from threats of other prisoners. I replied 
that I wasn’t. 

“What are you charged with?” 

“Murder.” 

“Where?” 

“Adams County.” 

“This is a long way from Adams.” 

“They think it will be a long wait before 
I get to the grand jury.” 

“They usually transfer men to Camp Hill.” 

I shrug. But I have a feeling time is run- 
ning out. 

I worry about confidences other prisoners 
had shared with me; they might be remem- 
bered if they heard I was under an assumed 
name. I begin walking away from crucial 
conversation. 

But conversation is hard to avoid. It has 
special meaning in prison relations, where 
men are thrown together almost at random 
and must make crucial decisions about each 
other. 

Prisoners live in fear of each other and 
in trust at the same time. They have fear 
because everyone is under total control of the 
authorities, who can influence whether a 
man. will serve two years or six, or live in a 
savage cell block or a civilized one, have a 
pleasant job or distasteful one, avoid pun- 
ishment or be sent to maddening isolation. 
The prisoner is forever navigating this 
jungle. Some do it with weapons for self- 
defense or for coercion, weapons usually 
fashioned from scavenged metal. But the 
more common weapon is information that 
can win a recommendation for parole or 
pleasant assignments. So fear of betrayal is 
constant, 

But inmates need each other and need to 
trust each other. They are united in com- 
mon hatred of the criminal justice system. 
They are united in loneliness. Wives, girl 
friends, parents, working colleagues, friends, 
the usual universe by which a man finds his 
identity and humanness, all are gone. In the 
void, fellow inmates become indispensable. 

There is a code of etiquette in prison. You 
can ask a man what offense he is in for, how 
long his sentence is, maybe where he comes 
from and what other prisons he has been in, 

After that, it is up to him to volunteer 
information. The result usually is a great 
deal of talk, personal history and reactions 
to people and life. You enjoy the trust of 
others but at the same time fear it. Every- 
one is trapped together and each man has 
the power to harm the others. Trust and 
betrayal are potential in every relationship. 

After I feel the twinge of paranoia, I stay 
out of the blind spots in the exercise yard, 
the spots in the corneres out of view of the 
guard in the guntower two of which I have 
found in the mental game of “escape” that 
everyone plays. I stay away from bunched-up 
lines at the dining hall. All unneeded, no 
doubt. 

THE VALUES OF PRISONERS 

In his own way, Mack is a puritan. “There 
was that m—ing car, free and clear, not a 
cent owed on it, and I couldn’t drive it. I 
didn’t owe a m—ing nickel on it, not a dime. 
Took me two armed robberies to get it, but 
I owned it free of debt.” 

I wonder why my best friends are men 
whose social values I abhor, They are mostly 
racists who in their careers hurt innocent 
people. They are often liars and braggarts, 
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not only in their dealings with the author- 
ities, which was required, or in bull sessions, 
which is forgiveable, but also in their per- 
sonal lives. Their talk is full of killing, 
shooting, pimping, treachery, treachery 
avenged and the endurance of suffering. 

They exist beyond the bravado and tough- 
ness that in prison is necessary for self- 
defense. They have other feelings but they 
had no vocabulary for them. I marvel that 
for some unfathomable reason, after years 
of being bruised by their parents (Mack's 
mother laughed at him when he was arrested 
at age 14; thereafter he had four stepmothers 
and five stepfathers), by their families, after 
years of chaos and abandonment, years of 
imprisonment in various degrees of savagery 
and subjugation, their spirit is unbroken. 
They refuse to be beaten. Some are strange 
and withdrawn. Most are not. 

One day, as I watch the population file 
out of the auditorium, they suddenly strike 
me as not so different-looking from the stu- 
dents I had seen a few months before at the 
University of Wisconsin: same cool shuffle, 
beards, sideburns, the quick quizzical eyes, 
clothes worn shaggily—prison clothes don’t 
look so different any more—but very cool. 

Most of the men are in their low 20s. 
If the men at Huntingdon had four more 
grades of median school achievement and 
$3,000 more in parental median income, they 
could be filing out of the auditorium of the 
state university instead of the state peni- 
tentiary. There is much talk about their 
experience at “Indiana State” and “Ohio 
State.” But they mean state pens. The 
universities of the poor. 

The morning I am supposed to be pulled 
out of prison I go to work as janitor in the 
schoolroom. I begin to wonder if they will 
pull me out today. Maybe there is a big crisis 
on the outside and everyone will forget. 

Just before lunch, I am ordered to the 
identification office. They are finally going 
to complete my records, take my mug shot 
and fingerprints. Time is running out. 

I give the man my name, charge, county 
and hearing judge. He asks my Social Secu- 
rity number. I remember the briefing in the 
attorney general’s office: “You don’t remem- 
ber your Social Security number. Be clear on 
that. If they have your Social Security num- 
ber, they can pick up their phone and in 30 
seconds know everything they need to know 
about you.” 

The fingerprint man is working on me 
when a clerk walks up. “Hey, one of these 
guys has to go back to the county today. 
They're coming for him at 2 o'clock.” 

Two hours later, after my sixth day, two 
men in plain clothes issue the prison a 
“Body Receipt” for prisoner Benjamin 
Barsamian who, 40 feet beyond and two 
minutes later, outside the wall in the un- 
limited air, ceases to exist. 


DEFAULTS AND FORECLOSURES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been concerned about 
rising rates of defaults and foreclosures 
under the various FHA programs. To get 
more information on this subject, I wrote 
to Hon. George Romney, Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, requesting data on the ex- 
tent of this problem and information on 
remedial and preventive measures which 
his Department is taking relative to it. I 
requested the information in two parts, 
the first part to be made available in 
January to enable the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs to use the 
results, if appropriate, in marking up 
1972 housing legislation, now pending be- 
fore the subcommittee. The second part 
could be submitted at a later date to as- 
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sist the subcommittee in completing its 
study of this matter. 

The Secretary’s response to the first 
part of my request is a very interesting 
report on a number of facets of this sub- 
ject. I believe it is of interest to many 
other Members of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
ORD my request to the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and his re- 
ply, with attachments. 

Mr. President, the subject of FHA fore- 
closures is not new to the subcommittee. 
As part of its oversight function, the 
subcommittee keeps a watch on the ex- 
perience of the programs for which it 
legislates. The last full investigation of 
this subject by the subcommittee was 
made in the mid-1960’s when conditions, 
in some respects, were similar to what 
they are now. 

Two big differences prevail today which 
the attached report emphasizes. One is 
the high rate of default on mortgages 
insured by the FHA to provide decent 
housing for lower income families, This 
was not entirely unexpected. 

In fact, in 1968, a special reserve fund 
was established in anticipation of a 
higher loss due to the greater risk inten- 
tionally taken to enable the FHA to reach 
down and provide decent shelter for these 
lower income people heretofore living in 
slums and blight. 

The other difference causing a higher 
rate of default is the rapid deterioration 
of inner city areas in most of the Na- 
tion’s large cities. Like a cancerous sore, 
the disease of inner city areas is spread- 
ing and causing hundreds of millions of 
dollars of losses in value of properties of 
all types. FHA’s losses are partly related 
to this widespread problem, which is not 
solely a housing problem but one encom- 
passing a whole range of social and eco- 
nomic deficiencies of concern to the en- 
tire Nation. 

I believe that much of the current 
problem of foreclosures could have been 
avoided by better administration and 
stricter adherence to regulations on in- 
spections, appraisals and management. I 
have been told that HUD has tightened 
up considerably on these and that we can 
expect improvement on avoiding fore- 
closures in the future. 

Mr. President, the Housing and Urban 
Affairs Subcommittee is deeply engrossed 
these days in marking up 1972 housing 
legislation which we hope will provide 
solutions to some of the problems high- 
lighted by these foreclosure statistics. 

The subcommittee has some 50 bills be- 
fore it and countless amendments from 
which we hope to put together an omni- 
bus housing bill for consideration of the 
Senate early next month. As Secretary 
Romney says in his letter: 

There are no panaceas, 


Nevertheless, I am confident that, once 
the new legislative proposals are imple- 
mented and Secretary Romney persists in 
his efforts to tighten up on administra- 
tion of the programs, we can look for- 
ward to many of today’s problems disap- 
pearing and moving closer to our na- 
tional goal of a decent home for all. 

There being no objection, the follow- 
ing letters and attachments are ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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DECEMBER 28, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Secretary, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I have been concerned 
for some time about the trend towards higher 
rates of defaults and foreclosures among 
Government-assisted mortgage loans. My in- 
terest in this area has been heightened by the 
press coverage of the foreclosure situation in 
Detroit and the recent hearings there by the 
House Government Operations Committee. 
Discussions between my Committee staff and 
various HUD officials seems to indicate that 
the problem in not unique to Detroit and 
may be found in greater or lesser degrees in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago and other 
large urban centers. 

I am interested, therefore, in obtaining 
some information from your Department in 
two parts, the first to be submitted in mid- 
January and the second as soon thereafter as 
possible, First, I would like to receive your 
views on precisely what the current default 
problem in Detroit and other areas amounts 
to. Specifically, I would like you to address 
the following points: 

1. What is the extent of the problem by 
program, and what trends are apparent? It 
would be helpful if summary data could be 
compiled to show single and multi-family ex- 
perience, subsidized and unsubsidized, new 
construction and existing housing. 

2. What do you believe are the underlying 
causes of the current problem? To what ex- 
tent do they vary by area and program? Do 
you anticipate any change in the default 
situation in the near future? 

3. What cities in addition to Detroit have 
had, and can be expected to have major de- 
fault problems? Do you have any notion of 
which cities may be expected to have Detroit- 
like press coverage? 

4. Given the seriousness of the present 
situation, what remedial actions does HUD 
contemplate to reduce abuses that may 
play a role in defaults and to ameliorate as 
much as possible any adverse impact on low 
and moderate income homeowners who 
might face foreclosure? What will be the 
effect of recent Michigan law which reduces 
the redemption period for vacant lots to 
thirty days? 

5, What preventive measures are being con- 
sidered by HUD to reverse the present default 
trend? Do you expect that these measures 
can be accomplished by a re-affirmation of 
existing policies, institution of new policies 
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and/or adjustments in the existing housing 
legislation? What experience is there to indi- 
cate the utility of an intensive counseling 
program in conjunction with home-buying? 

As a second part of my request, I would 
like to have any relevant information which 
you might be able to gather in the form of 
reports, studies, policy papers and the like 
which would be useful to my Committee staff 
in their investigation of the overall problem 
of defaults and foreclosures. Furthermore, I 
would appreciate any available information 
addressing the following topics as they relate 
to defaults and foreclosures: counseling, 
abandonment, forebearance procedures, 
mortgage banker v. thrift institution serv- 
icing, and appraisal policies. 

When Congress returns in January, I ex- 
pect that the foreclosure issue will be 
brought up before the Committee fairly 
early. So that I might be better prepared for 
this occurrence, I would appreciate your 
prompt reply to the above points. If the 
availability of the statistics or any other in- 
formation would unduly delay your response, 
I would like to have whatever is readily 
available as soon as possible. The missing 
pieces may be filled in at some not too distant 
time. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs. 


SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.O., February 1, 1972. 

Hon, JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
timely letter of December 28, 1971, inquiring 
about the defaults and foreclosures among 
HUD-assisted mortgages. For your conven- 
ience, I have attached separate responses to 
each of your five questions. Additional in- 
formation, including the studies and reports 
which you requested, will be sent to you 
shortly. 

I share your concern about increases in 
the frequency of defaults and foreclosures 
in HUD mortgage insurance programs. In 
general, increased defaults and foreclosures 
have occurred in those programs designed to 
assist lower income families. In the single 
family programs these problems have been 
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concentrated in several cities, particularly 
Detroit and Philadelphia. In the multifamily 
programs the problems are not concentrated 
in particular localities but are more geo- 
graphically dispersed. The problems, while 
critical in some localities, are not as serious 
as a nationwide basis as some press reports 
have indicated. This is particularly true in 
light of the higher degrees of risk and prob- 
ability of defaults and foreclosures which 
were anticipated by the incumbent HUD Sec- 
retary and the Congress when the Special 
Risk Insurance Fund was established for 
mortgages insured under Sections 235, 236 
and in declining inner city areas. 

We are continuing to take remedial steps 
and initiate preventative measures to elimi- 
nate abuses and to insure that the Con- 
gressional mandates are carried out equi- 
tably and efficiently. The addition in the near 
future of 400 persons to area office staffs, 
particularly those offices with the greatest 
problems, should enable us to more effec- 
tively monitor and carry out program oper- 
ations. The stress on quality production, the 
new project selection criteria, and increased 
input by management staffs in feasibility 
determinations should also assist in reduc- 
ing default and foreclosure problems. 

In Detroit, however, we are dealing with a 
situation which cannot be corrected by 
merely improving the administration of our 
housing programs, In Detroit as well as in 
many other metropolitan areas, the problem 
is loss of confidence and withdrawal from 
our central cities, resulting in neighborhood 
abandonment. 

I call your attention particularly to our 
responses to Questions four and five which 
outline the need for a metropolitan ap- 
proach to solving the social, economic and 
physical problems which have resulted in 
abandonment. I believe that it is time to 
bring these problems to the attention of 
state, suburban, and private leaders, as well 
as central city officials, in order to determine 
whether a metropolitan-wide strategy can 
be worked out. Through the meeting de- 
scribed in those responses, I plan to outline 
the possibilities for utilizing Federal pro- 
grams on a metropolitan basis in order to 
provide the broad based effort which is re- 
quired, There are no panaceas. Only a con- 
centrated and coordinated approach will pro- 
vide the restoration of confidence which is 
vital to the prevention of abandonment, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ROMNEY. 


DEFAULT TERMINATIONS UNDER SEC, 221(D2) SELECTED LOCALITIES, 1967-71! 


Default terminations, 1967-1971! 


Cumulative 
mortgages 
insured 


Actual 


Locality? number 


San Bernardino 
Riverside. 
Wilmington. 


St. Louis. 
Detroit. - 
New York 
Dalias 


3,571 
5, 103 


1 Through June 30, 1971. 
2 County or counties, including the city named. 


QUESTION NO, 1 


What is the extent of the problem by pro- 
gram, and what trends are apparent? It 
would be helpful is summary data could be 
compiled to show single and multifamily 
experience, subsidized and wunsubsidized, 
new construction and existing housing. 

This response discusses nation-wide de- 
fault and foreclosure trends for all insurance 
programs combined and also focuses on in- 


Percent of 
insured 
mortgages ? 


Standardized expectations 


Based on 
actuarially 
standardized 
national 
pattern t 


Based on 
actual 
national 
experi- 


ence‘ Locality 2 


Los Angeles 
Philadelphia. 
Seattle 


Washington, D. 
Chicago 


Cumulative 
mortgages 


Default terminations, 1967-1971! 
Standardized expectations 


Based on 
actual 
national 
experi- 
ences 


Based on 
actuarially 
standardized 
national 
pattern4 


Percent of 
Actual insured 


insured number mortgages 3 


21,372 


3 Related to cumulative mortgages insured. 
4 Related to the age distribution of mortgages outstanding in each year. 


dividual default and foreclosure trends in 
each of several of our major programs—sub- 
Sidized and unsubsidized. A brief discussion 
of the number and types of units in the 
housing inventory owned by the Department 
is also included. An analysis of the rate of 
defaults and foreclosures in various locali- 
ties is contained in the response to Ques- 
tion No. 3. 

We are unable at this time to comply with 


your request for a summary table breaking 
out new construction and existing housing. 
Current mortgagee reporting of defaults does 
not provide this information. 

We are analyzing some special tabulations 
of Section 221(d)(2) default terminations 
in an effort to develop meaningful data dis- 
tinguishing new and existing construction. 
We will report the results to you as soon as 
this analysis is complete. We are also re- 
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questing field input on this subject, which 
will be summarized for your information. 

A brief glossary of terms used in this re- 
Sponse and in the summary tables is at- 
tached. It may prove helpful to briefly re- 
view the defined terms before proceeding. 


Defaults and default terminations 


In 1971, defaults and default terminations 
increased above 1970 levels in both absolute 
numbers and as a percentage of insurance in 
force both for multifamily and single family 
insurance programs. While the number of 
defaults and default terminations in Depart- 
mental programs not specifically designed to 
serve lower income families remained rela- 
tively stable, there was a marked increase 
in the number of defaults and default ter- 
minations for both the multifamily and 
single family Departmental programs which 
assist lower income families. 

Home mortgage programs 

In summary, the combined home mortgage 
data show constantly rising levels of insur- 
ance in force, a significant increase in defaults 
(as a percent of insurance in force) above 
1969 year-end levels and a modest increase in 
default terminations (as a percent of insur- 
ance in force) over the last two years. 

Outstanding defaults increased from an all 
time low of .45% in 1957 (not shown on the 
tables) to a rate of 1.57% at the end of 1965. 
Following the tightening of credit conditions 
in 1966 outstanding defaults declined to a 
1968 year-end level of 1.35%. Thereafter, out- 
standing default levels moved upward to a 
1970 year-end level of 1.84% and increased 
again to a 1971 level of 2.31% (based on 


initial estimates from three-fourths of the 
required reporting offices) . 

The trend of default terminations through 
1969 is essentially similar to the trend of out- 
standing defaults through that year: default 
terminations rose from 7,900 (.28%) in 1960 
to a peak of 48,700 (1.19%) in 1966. From 


1966 through 1969, the default termination 
rate declined at a far more precipitous rate 
than outstanding defaults. It was not until 
1970 that the rate of default terminations 
turned upward, increasing to 31,000 in 1970, 
(.65%) and 34,900 (.69%) in 1971 (esti- 
mated), increasing at a far slower rate than 
the increase in the rate of outstanding de- 
faults. 

The difference in trends between defaults 
and default terminations in the period 1966 
through 1971 is noteworthy and also signifi- 
cant for the future. The increase in interest 
rates after 1966 evidently enabled many bor- 
rowers with mortgages in default after 1966 
to market their properties by selling them 
subject to a low interest mortgage, thereby 
avoiding foreclosure losses in spite of the out- 
standing defaults. As the time interval since 
1965 increases, progressively fewer of the cur- 
rent defaulted mortgages can be expected to 
carry low rates of interest. With mortgagors 
unable to sell, mortgagees are forced to fore- 
close on the mortgage and file a claim for in- 
surance proceeds. Since many defaulted mort- 
gages now undoubtedly carry interest rates in 
excess of current market rates it can be ex- 
pected that the trend of default terminations 
will be more similar to the trend of defaults. 

The subsidiary tables for Table I-H reveal 
two important elements in this summary. 
Through the end of 1968 the combined home 
mortgage data is similar to Section 203 ex- 
perience. In 1968, over nine-tenths of the 
homes covered by insurance in force were 
insured under Section 203 or more seasoned 
mortgages insured under other programs 
before 1960. After 1968, the expanding higher 
risk 221(da) (2) and 235 programs raised the 
total default levels above the Section 203 
experience. 

Under Section 221(d) (2), the yearly volume 
of insurance written, after declining from 
1965 to a low of 30,535 in 1967, has risen 
progressively to a 1971 total of 115,400. De- 
fault levels, after declining from 2.49% at 
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the end of 1965 to 2.13% at the end of 1968, 
reached 4.27% at the end of 1970 and an 
estimated 5.65% at the end of 1971 (based 
on three-fourths of required reports). A rela- 
tively large part of operations under Section 
221(d)(2) is carried on in declining neigh- 
borhoods under the relaxed “acceptable risk” 
authority of Section 223(e) (about 13.5% 
since the latter part of 1968 compared with 
6.0% under Section 203). In addition, a large 
proportion of the remainder covers properties 
only marginally different from areas where 
223(e) is utilized. 

Because of the short period of time that 
Section 223(e) has been operative, we do not 
yet have statistically meaningful nation- 
wide default termination experience. How- 
ever, in Detroit a GAO analysis of 221(d) (2) 
cases insured under 223(e) in 1968 and 1969 
shows a default termination rate of 16.1% 
for such mortgages. 

Because of the relatively short period of 
time that Section 235 has been operative, no 
firm conclusions can be reached concerning 
the validity of trends which have thus far 
emerged. However, the estimated default 
ratio of about 4.26% for this program is 
approaching the current Section 221(d) (2) 
default ratio of 5.65%. Both of these rates 
are well above the Section 203 default ratio 
of about 1.9% at the end of 1971. The 1971 
default termination ratio for the Section 235 
program of 4.45% is well in excess of the 
Section 203 ratio (0.64%) and is also in 
excess of the Section 221(d) (2) rate of 2.54%. 


Project Mortgage Programs 


In all project mortgage insurance pro- 
grams combined (Table I-P), the annual 
levels of default terminations fluctuated be- 
tween 1963 and 1968 within a narrow range 
of 9,418 units in 1967 to 10,817 in 1963 ex- 
cept for a high level of 17,526 in 1966 during 
the “credit crunch’’—when some mortgages 
were very possibly liquidated for reinvest- 
ment purposes. In 1969, with rising interest 
rates and following a period of lower levels 
of multifamily activity, default terminations 
declined to a very low level of only 2,416 
multifamily units under all programs. 

In 1970 these terminations once more 
began to rise, totaling 5,348 units in that 
year—about half the level of the mid- 
sixties—and rose further in 1971, to a total 
of 14,900 units. This higher number in 1971 
is at least partly reflective of the increase 
in project insuring operations since the 1968 
enactment of new programs, especially un- 
der Section 236. The biggest increases in 
multifamily default terminations since the 
mid-sixties have been under the Section 
221(d) (3) BMIR program, which rose from 
zero in 1967 to 5,500 units in 1971, and the 
Section 221(d) (3) market rate program (in- 
cluding rent supplement projects, which 
rose from zero in 1967 to 3,400 units in 1971. 
These two programs thus accounted for 
three-fifths of the 1971 multifamily default 
terminations. 

The trends of outstanding defaults (which 
have roughly paralleled the patterns of de- 
fault terminations)—ranged between a 
year-end 1962 ratio of 1.11% of outstanding 
insured units under all project programs 
and 1.88% at the end of 1967. In 1968 and 
1969 this default ratio declined (to a low 
of 56% at the end of 1969), rising there- 
after to 1.50% at the end of 1970 and to 
2.77% at the end of 1971. 

At the end of 1969, as indicated Table 
1-P and its subsidiary tables, the Section 
207 and Section 221 (market rate) programs 
had current default ratios which approxi- 
mated the rate for all programs combined 
(.56%). The Section 221 BMIR program had 
a somewhat higher ratio of 1.60% at that 
date. (It may be noted parenthetically, that, 
because of the relative size of individual 
projects and the practices regarding modi- 
fication agreements which eliminate de- 
faults, default ratios for individual pro- 
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grams may move rather erratically from 
time to time.) 

Recently under Section 207, default ratios 
have moved moderately upward and at the 
end of 1971 about 1.3% of these projects were 
in default. 

The upward trend in outstanding defaults 
has been most apparent for the Section 221 
(d) (3) programs—upward from 1.60% at the 
end of 1969 to 9.7% at the end of 1971 for 
the Below Market Interest Rate program and 
up from .49% in 1969 to about 3.33% in De- 
cember 1971 for the Market Rate program 
(including rent supplement projects). As 
completions of Section 236 projects have in- 
creased, initial delinquencies are being re- 
ported for this program—reaching 2.52% at 
the end of 1971. 

About half of current outstanding defaults 
are accounted for by the Below Market In- 
terest Rate program under Section 221(d) (3) 
and a sixth of the total each in the Market 
Rate program under Section 221(d)(3) and 
Section 236. 


Housing inventory 


The latest figures for 1971 indicate that in 
both the single family and multifamily in- 
surance programs, there was an increase in 
units acquired and a decrease in units sold. 

As of November 30, 1971, the national ac- 
quired home property inventory on hand was 
37,708. The November figure cannot at this 
time be broken down by programs. However, 
as of August 31, 1971, out of a home property 
inventory of 34,203, 7,407 were insured under 
Section 221, 2,389 under Section 235, and 
3,264 under Section 223(e). 

The current trend indicates an increasing 
number of properties in inventory under Sec- 
tion 221, 235 and 223(e) of the Act. In addi- 
tion, many of these properties are large, older 
homes built prior to 1920. These houses gen- 
erally require extensive repair because of age 
and vandalism, and result in larger losses to 
the reserve funds. Such properties frequently 
are found difficult to resell. 

As of December 31, 1971, the national in- 
ventory of acquired multifamily property was 
180 projects containing 23,467 units. The cur- 
rent trend indicates an increasing number of 
multifamily properties in inventory out of 
the subsidized programs, principally Section 
221(d)\(3), with a December 31 inventory 
from this section of 21 projects with 2,009 
units. 

Glossary 


A “default” in an FHA insured mortgage 
occurs if payment is not made within 30 
days following the due date. Because many 
transactions are briefly in technical default 
before payments are brought current default 
statistics for the single family programs are 
collected only for mortgages which are in 
arrears for 90 days or more. Since the abso- 
lute number of defaults in the multifamily 
programs is far less than in the single fam- 
ily programs and since there is a greater 
heed for monitoring of project mortgages, 
information on multifamily project defaults 
is received from mortgages no later than 60 
days subsequent to the payment date. 

“Foreclosures” are generally under the di- 
rection and control of the insured mortgagee. 
In those situations where mortgages are 
assigned to the Secretary, however, fore- 
closure proceedings (if any) are instituted 
by the Department. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in the multifamily housing program 
since mortgagees may assign defaulted mort- 
gages to the Secretary as a matter of right. 
In the single family home program a mort- 
gage can generally only be assigned to assist 
a homeowner presently experiencing difficul- 
ty making his payments who has the poten- 
tial of straightening out his financial prob- 
lems. In addition, mortgages on properties 
insured under Section 235 which are aban- 
doned may be assigned to the Secretary. 
Most of the single family assignments fall 
in this latter category. No separate foreclo- 
sure statistics are included in this response 
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since information on mortgagee-initiated 
foreclosures as well as assigned mortgages 
is included in the category of “default ter- 
mination.” 

“Default terminations” include mortgages 
which have been foreclosed with title ten- 
dered to the Secretary, mortgages which have 
been assigned to the Secretary, and mort- 
gages foreclosed by a mortgagee who decides 
to retain title to the property instead of mak- 
ing a claim for insurance proceeds. 

“Property acquisitions” includes the fol- 
lowing: Titles transferred to the Secretary 
after foreclosure or the means of acquisition 
by the mortgagee; titles acquired by the 
Secretary through foreclosure of assigned 
mortgagees; and titles voluntarily trans- 
ferred to the Secretary by mortgagors of 
assigned properties. 

Properties included in the category of 
“property dispositions” include only those 
sold by the Secretary. Properties in the proc- 
ess of sale where no formal transfer of title 
has been made are not included. 

Statistics on “insurance in force” include 
only those mortgages for which insurance is 
presently outstanding. Default terminations, 
maturities, prepayments (which usually oc- 
cur when a property is sold and the mort- 
gage is not assumed) and voluntary termina- 
tions of insurance contracts have been ex- 
cluded from this category. The category of 
“insurance written” includes the total num- 
ber of dwelling units covered by mortgages 
insured during a specified period of time for 
a particular program or progams. 


QUESTION NO. 2 


What do you believe are the underlying 
causes of the current problem? To what ez- 
tent do they vary by area and program? Do 
you anticipate any change in the default 
situation in the near future? 

As discussed in our response to Question 
No, 1, we have not yet completed our anal- 
ysis of the data on defaults and foreclo- 
sures. However, based on experience, and the 
information presently available, we are ad- 
dressing the following problems: 


Central city environment 


The problems of defaults and foreclosures 
are most visible and contagious in decaying 
neighborhoods of our central cities where 
they are related to the increasing problem 
of housing abandonment. It is important to 
emphasize that in these neighborhoods, 
where the problems are concentrated, aban- 
doned, vandalized buildings are symptoms 
of the social, economic and physical ail- 
ments of our cities. Housing programs alone 
cannot solve the problems of these neigh- 
borhoods nor can unilateral actions by HUD 
solve the problems of foreclosure and aban- 
donment. In fact, the availability of HUD 
financing for inner-city sales may, in some 
cases, be a cause as well as a cure for these 
problems. 

Abandoned buildings are the end product 
of a depressing spreading process of blight 
which, though started earlier, frequently be- 
comes discernible with the movement of 
middle income black families into older, but 
still good areas of the city. All too often the 
ugly pressures of racism cause white fam- 
ilies, with sufficient economic flexibility, to 
fiee to other neighborhoods in the city or 
the suburbs. This exodus is made possible 
for many homeowners by the recent inner- 
city availability of HUD programs which en- 
ables them to get money out of the homes 
they are selling through HUD financing, as 
well as finance their new homes with HUD 
or VA assistance in the suburbs. 

Tenants also flee, creating vacancies which 
sometimes become burdens on landlords. 
Rather than maintain these vacancies while 
waiting for a family with adequate income 
to move in, a landlord may accept lower-in- 
come families, or welfare families. This adds 
social and economic differences to the racial 
differences and tends to accelerate move- 
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ment out of the neighborhod by white fam- 
ilies and middle income black families who 
had moved in to find better living circum- 
stances. The neighborhood quickly becomes 
a low-income area. Early in the process, prop- 
erty owners and investors see reduced return 
and increased risk. They begin to disinvest. 
Those who do not sell out, frequently cut 
back or eliminate maintenance, the easiest 
cost to control. Buildings deteriorate—ful- 
filling a self-created prophesy. 

Associated with these changes is the de- 
clining availability of public services in these 
neighborhoods, too frequently coupled with 
a substantial increase in crime. Increased 
risks of fire and crime are accompanied by 
the increased unavailability of property in- 
surance, Fear—a lack of perceived and actual 
security—further accelerates the process of 
abandonment by economically mobile home- 
owners, tenants, and landlords. 

In many neighborhoods, the process is 
well advanced. In others, it has only begun. 
It is clear, however, that this widespread dis- 
investment in a neighborhood, if not ar- 
rested, leads directly to defaults, foreclosures 
and abandonment, not only of FHA insured 
properties, but of other properties in the 
neighborhood, 

We must address ourselves to the basic 
afflictions of our urban centers—social prob- 
lems of crime and drug addiction, inadequate 
health, education and other public serv- 
ices, and the economic problems of soaring 
taxes and increasing unemployment caused 
by the flight of industry and business to the 
suburbs. The rot continues to spread, even 
beyond the boundaries of the central city, 
while a multiplicity of autonomous govern- 
ments impedes or prevents the development 
of metropolitan solutions. The failures ot 
government are clear at all levels. In the face 
of inadequate municipal efforts, state gov- 
ernments have provided insufficient leader- 
ship and resources while the Federal response 
has been characterized for too long by a con- 
fusing jumble of numerous uncoordinated 
single-purpose programs run by various De- 
partmental bureaucracies from Washington. 

Of course, part of the problem is a physical 
one. Many urban areas contain a large num- 
ber of uneconomic, functionally obsolete 
housing units. These units are simply worn 
out. They cannot be rehabilitated or satis- 
factorily maintained at reasonable cost. 
Where such housing units exist in large num- 
bers, the neighborhoods in which they are 
found will continue to run down and bring 
down with them the value of nearby housing 
which today may be standard. In some urban 
areas, the housing may not only be worn out, 
it may no longer be needed where it is 
located. The factories, the businesses, the 
transportation networks which originally 
provided the impetus for the construction 
of those now outmoded housing units may 
long since have disappeared or substantially 
diminished. 


Homeownership programs 


In our homeownership programs we must 
acknowledge the high risk in carrying out 
Congressional mandates to provide home- 
ownership opportunities to very low income 
families and to instire high risk mortgages in 
older declining urban areas. Our foreclosure 
experiences in Detroit under the relaxed 
“acceptable risk” criteria of 223(e) among 
welfare families illustrates this vividly. 


Inadequate Income 


More and more the clientele served by 
HUD low income homeownership programs 
includes families where defaults must be 
anticipated. The low down payment, in many 
cases as low as $200, permits inclusion of 
families with little financial management 
experience. With limited financial resources 
many have difficulty surviving periods of 
unemployment, illness or unusually high 
expenses. For those with a very low inflexible 
income such as public assistance, unusual 
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expenses lead almost inevitably to difficulties. 
When a homeowner is faced with inadequate 
income his only alternative to default is to 
sell the house. In the first years of mortgage 
amortization a sale may not be possible 
because the costs of sale, even assuming 
stable values, simply exceed the homeowner's 
investment in the property. Selling a home 
may be particularly difficult if the interest 
rate on the owner’s mortgage exceeds the 
current market interest rate, thereby making 
an assumption of the mortgage unattractive 
to a potential buyer. 


Inadequate Understanding of the Respon- 
sibilities of Homeownership 


Many low income buyers are uninformed 
and unprepared to assume the responsibilities 
of budgeting and maintenance that go with 
homeownership. Not only must these new 
homeowners become accustomed to making 
regular monthly payments on their mort- 
gages, they must also assume the new bur- 
dens of maintenance expenses that are cus- 
tomarily handled by landlords. For those 
lower income families moving to suburban 
areas, a new dimension of expenses arises 
from the need to maintain suburban stand- 
ards of living in automobiles, clothing, house 
furnishings, education, lawn care, etc. 

For those who strive to meet these tests, 
the financial burden is heavy. For those with 
less motivation, the low amount of equity 
required reduces incentive to change. 


Physical Condition of Property 


The problems of low income homeowners 
can increase very substantially when major 
repairs must be made to a house. Such a 
homeowner must either borrow the neces- 
sary funds for repairs at high interest rates, 
increasing the expenses beyond his financial 
capacity, or permit the house to deteriorate, 
perhaps to a stage where it becomes unliv- 
able. Some families have been victimized by 
unscrupulous speculators. The failure of 
some HUD personnel to properly appraise and 
inspect older properties and to require neces- 
sary repairs compounded the problem. Also, 
in some cases defects in older homes are 
latent and cannot be discovered even by care- 
ful inspection. Usually as a result of a com- 
bination of these factors home buyers simply 
stop paying on their loans leading to default 
and ultimately foreclosure. 


Multifamily programs 


In the multifamily programs, both sub- 
sidized and unsubsidized, several factors have 
contributed to the rising default and fore- 
closure rates. They are frequently found in 
combination. 


Inadequate Demand 


A shortage of prospective tenants within 
the required income range may result be- 
cause of a change in the local economy be- 
tween the time the project was initiated and 
the time it is marketed. Other competing 
units may be built conventionally creating 
an excess supply in that segment of the 
market. In a few cases HUD has inadvertently 
contributed to this problem by exercising 
poor underwriting judgments in reviews of 
project proposals. 


Locational Factors 


Location of projects too great a distance 
from suitable community services and em- 
ployment centers, and concentrations of low 
income housing, have both created difficulties 
leading to defaults. The site on which a 
project is located is crucial since success of 
a project, particularly one located in areas 
of dense population, depends not only upon 
the physical facilities included in the proj- 
ect, but also on the living environment sur- 
rounding the property which is created by th¢ 
adequacy of public services and the acces 
sibility to community facilities and em 
ployment. Our default experience with som 
rehabilitation projects which are not aç 
companied by a large scale neighborhor 
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rehabilitation effort demonstrates the nega- 
tive influence of deteriorating nelghborhoods 
on what otherwise might have been good 
projects. 
Escalating Operating Costs 

Taxes and maintenance costs are fre- 
quently rising faster than anticipated. HUD 
has sometimes approved projects as fea- 
sible on the basis of operating budgets which 
subsequently proved inadequate. Frequently 
such costs rise faster than tenant income 
in the subsidized projects. We are finding 
it necessary to approve substantial rental 
increases for sponsors to enable them to 
generate sufficient income to operate their 
projects even though this forces many ten- 
ants to move out or pay inordinately high 
percentages of their incomes. In a recent 
survey of the Section 236 program, for ex- 
ample, we found that many tenants in a 
cross section of projects throughout the 
country are paying substantially more than 
25% of their adjusted income for rent. 


Poor Management 


The problem of spiralling operating costs 
is compounded by the shortage of experi- 
enced capable managers, particularly those 
skilled in handling problems of low income 
tenants. HUD personnel and project spon- 
sors have too frequently given insufficient at- 
tention to such problems. It has become 
clear that housing management must be 
professionalized and given greater emphasis 
in project planning and processing. 


Construction Defects and Delays 


In a number of instances, contractors have 
exceeded their capabilities both in regard 
to the size of the job and in the financial 
resources necessary. Unrealistic cost esti- 
mates lead to overruns, liens and work stop- 
pages. Defects have caused delays resulting 
in further excessive expenses, disrupted rent- 
up schedules and uninhabitable units. 


The Near Future 


Changes in the default situation in the 
near future cannot be predicted with preci- 
sion. We believe that the actions, described 
below under Question No. 5, will reduce the 
type of situations in which hindsight has 
told us we may anticipate defaults. 

However, changes in underwriting policy 
do not produce an immediate turn around 
in default rates. Mortgage insurance claims 
being paid today are most likely the result 
of actions taken one to four years ago. 
(Actuarial tables indicate that in only about 
2/10 of 1% of mortgages insured is there 
an acquisition of title by FHA in the first 
year.) 

(The actuarial rate is more than three times 
as great in the second through the fourth 
years diminishing thereafter but not falling 
below the first year rate until the ninth 
year.) Thus, while we have taken some pre- 
ventive actions and are studying others, we 
cannot say that there will be a prompt de- 
crease in defaults. 

In the preceding discussion, we have not 
considered as a causative factor the large 
swings in local unemployment levels caused 
by changes in national allocation of re- 
sources, such as the reduction of size of 
Armed Forces installations or Government- 
oriented manufacturing. These are not com- 
pletely predictable within a mortgage under- 
writing framework. While the adverse effect 
on a particular city can be great, there may 
be no implication of a need for remedial ac- 
tion in underwriting. Further, when taken 
into national averages, these defaults may 
well be actuarially acceptable. 

One other factor which cannot be prop- 
erly assessed in advance in underwriting is 
interest rate fluctuation. In cases in which 
mortgagors may have financed at interest 
rates up to 844%, compared to the present 
rate of 7%, the relatively high monthly costs, 
where the costs of refinancing are not justi- 
fied, may be a factor encouraging default, 
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even though as originally underwritten such 
mortgages may properly have been consid- 
ered to be within the mortgagor's ability to 
pay. This may apply equally to home and 
project mortgages. 

QUESTION NO. 3 


What cities in addition to Detroit have 
had, and can be expected to have major de- 
fault problems? Do you have any notion of 
which cities may be expected to have De- 
troit-like press coverage? 

Detroit 

In Detroit, there were, as of November 30, 
1971, 5,927 homes in the area office inventory, 
one-sixth of the nationwide total. The num- 
ber of properties in default, in foreclosure, 
and being held in the redemption period was 
also substantial. 

The particular intensity of the default and 
foreclosure problem in Detroit stems from 
several factors. First, the Detroit area has a 
very high percentage of single family homes 
with an attendant large volume of FHA in- 
surance activity. A large absolute number of 
defaults and foreclosures should not, there- 
fore, be considered unusual. Second, there is 
a large inventory of existing homes in the 
Detroit area with moderate prices (as com- 
pared with new construction) which are ei- 
ther in an acceptable condition or readily 
susceptible to rehabilitation. The availability 
of this resource led to the extensive utiliza- 
tion of the higher risk subsidy programs. 
Third, the relatively favorable welfare pay- 
ments available in the State of Michigan and 
the overly-enthusiastic utilization of the 
Section 235 subsidy program for welfare fam- 
ilies by the Detroit office, placed a large num- 
ber of families ill-equipped to be home- 
owners in homeownership roles. Fourth, a 
high rate of unemployment in the Detroit 
area (which is heavily dependent upon the 
automobile industry and, therefore, subject 
to extreme cyclical variations) contributed to 
the problem. As of August 1971, the national 
percentage of unemployment was 6% while 
the Michigan figure was 9.6% and the Detroit 
figure was 8.9%. In all probability, these fig- 
ures were significantly higher in the middle 
and innercity neighborhoods, A recent sur- 
vey showed that almost 20% of the mort- 
gagors in default reported that loss of in- 
come was the reason for their failure to con- 
tinue to make payments. Finally, the heavy 
utilization of the 223(e) criteria, the signifi- 
cant number of defective homes which had 
been insured under Section 221(d)(2) and 
the attitude of potential purchasers toward 
certain areas of the city were contributing 
factors to the Detroit problem. 


Homeownership—other cities 


Several of the factors contributing to the 
area concentration of defaults and foreclo- 
sures in Detroit are found in other localities. 
Large numbers of moderately priced, rela- 
tively sound existing homes are located in 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Wilmington, Los 
Angeles, Seattle and Dallas. The States of 
Michigan, California, Illinois, and Ohio all 
have relatively favorable welfare payments, 
especially to households with female heads 
and several children. Unfavorable local eco- 
nomic conditions exist in several cities: the 
cutback at Boeing Operations has caused 
severe unemployment in Seattle; the closing 
of an Air Force Base and the reduction in 
oil drilling have hurt the housing market in 
Lubbock, Texas; and the cutback in the 
space program has handicapped the city of 
Tampa, Florida. Inner-city problems are also 
not unique to Detroit—Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia, and the Hempstead area have all expe- 
rienced problems with housing in the inner- 
city. 

Although several of the factors contribut- 
ing to the concentration of default experi- 
ence in Detroit are found elsewhere, it seems 
very doubtful that any other locality com- 
bines the economic conditions and neighbor- 
hood characteristics of Detroit with the scale 
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of inner-city program activity in mortgage 
insurance which occurred in Detroit. 

In San Bernardino-Riverside, in Wilming- 
ton, in Boston, and in St. Louis we have ex- 
perienced default terminations under Sec- 
tion 221(d)(2) which are proportionately 
greater than those in Detroit. However, be- 
cause the scale of operations in Detroit sub- 
stantially surpassed the other localities, the 
numbers of default terminations in Detroit 
were much higher than in the other cities. 
Only in Philadelphia has the number of 
Section 221 default terminations (2,172) 
through June 1971 approached the Detroit 
total (2,978). The attached table shows for 
selected cities with respect to the Section 
221(d)(2) program, the cumulative insur- 
ance of mortgages through June 30, 1971, the 
default terminations from 1967 through 
June 30, 1971, and the numbers of default 
terminations which could have been expected 
on the basis of national total experience and 
on the basis of a standardized actuarial pat- 
tern of terminations. The cities are ranked 
in the order of their percentage of cumula- 
tive default terminations. 

The Section 235 program has not been in 
operation long enough to establish meaning- 
ful default termination experience. However, 
year-end 1971 reports from selected insur- 
ing offices (three-fourths of reports received) 
suggest that outstanding defaults may war- 
rant special attention in some jurisdictions, 
particularly in South Carolina and in south- 
ern Texas (where production costs permitted 
a vigorous expansion of housing production 
at a time when the rates of economic and 
household growth were slowing down) as 
well as in western Washington. 


Multifamily—Other cities 


With respect to multifamily program op- 
erations, there are a few localities where 
mortgage insurance claims during 1970 and 
1971 or outstanding defaults at the end of 
1971 have been in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant special attention. At present, we can 
identify the following cities on the basis of 
default terminations: 

Boston (Section 221 BMIR, rehabilitation). 

Camden (rent supplement). 

Chicago (Section 221 BMIR). 

Dallas-Fort Worth (selected projects in 
several programs). 

Detroit (selected projects in several pro- 


grams). 

New York City (experimental rent supplie- 
ment). 

Seattle (selected projects in several pro- 


). 

Wichita (rent supplement). 

The defaults in Seattle, Detroit, Wichita 
and Dallas-Fort Worth stem in large meas- 
ure from economic factors, particularly cut- 
backs in the aerospace and related indus- 
tries. 

The default rate in Chicago and Boston 
stems primarily from the failure of large 
socially motivated inner-city rehabilitation 
programs to live up to earlier expectations. 

At the end of November, three additional 
jurisdictions reported outstanding defaults 
involving more than 1,500 units in multi- 
family projects—Columbus, Indianapolis, and 
Newark. These areas will also be watched 
closely. 

Press coverage 


With respect to the second part of your 
question, it is very difficult to forecast with 
any accuracy the specific cities which may 
be expected to have Detroit-like press covy- 
erage. This is because the treatment of news 
seems to us unpredictable—depending on in- 
dividual reporters’ initiative as well as the 
editorial policies of particular newspapers. 
Generally, however, it would not be sur- 
prising if sustained press coverage were given 
to the problem of defaults and foreclosures, 
at least in some of the cities mentioned 
above. This is particularly true now because 
newspapers in cities around the country are, 
as a result of the in-depth Philadelphia 
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press coverage, probably far more sensitive to 
the default and foreclosure problem than 
they might otherwise have been. Particu- 
larly intensive press coverage can be ex- 
pected in cities where the problems of de- 
fault and foreclosure are concentrated in 
inner-city areas experiencing abandonment, 
where the houses being defaulted upon are 
substandard, and where legal service attor- 
neys and public interest law firms are ag- 
gressively pursuing the interest of their 
lower-income clients. 


QUESTION NO. 4 


Given the seriousness of the present situ- 
ation, what remedial actions does HUD con- 
template to reduce abuses that may play a 
role in defaults and to ameliorate as much as 
possible any adverse impact on low and mod- 
erate income homeowners who might face 
foreclosure? What will be the effect of recent 
Michigan law which reduces the redemption 
period for vacant lots to thirty days? 

Much of our effort to reduce abuses in 
HUD housing programs has, of course, been 
directed toward prevention. These steps are 
discussed in the answer to Question No. 5 
Also more fully discussed in Question No. 5, 
among the preventive steps taken, has been 
increased investigative activity to identify 
and deal with abuses. 

With regard to remedial action directed 
toward reducing the adverse impact of past 
abuses on low and moderate income home- 
owners, we have given primary attention to 
the effective implementation of our authority 
under Section 518(b) to correct or compen- 
sate owners of 285 “existing” houses for 
structural or other defects seriously affecting 
the livability of their homes. 

Regulations and instructions implement- 
ing this program were issued in April of 
1971 and have been periodically supplemented 
to improve our efforts to assist owners of 
homes which were improperly appraised, Fur- 
ther instructions are going out shortly to em- 
phasize that our field offices must give 
prompt equitable relief and that the scope of 
such relief should be sufficient to satisfac- 
torily compensate the owners within the lim- 
its of the statute. 

We have recently written to Chairman Pat- 
man, in response to his inquiry, advising him 
that this Department would support an ex- 
tension of the time limits for filing of claims 
under Section 518(b) in those cases where 
the mortgage was insured prior to December 
$1, 1970. He has indicated that he will pro- 
pose such an extension and we have advised 
him that our field offices will continue to 
accept claims filed after the Section 518(b) 
deadline, but will postpone further action 
until the Congress determines whether to 
authorize an extension. 

Although Section 518(b) is our most sig- 
nificant authority for providing remedial as- 
sistance, we are also continuing to utilize 
the long standing authority under Section 
518(a) to provide assistance to homeowners 
of new homes constructed under FHA inspec- 
tion procedures. 

This Department has recommended in pro- 
posed 1971 legislation the extension of our 
remedial authority to cover all existing hous- 
ing insured under the relaxed underwriting 
criteria applicable in declining urban areas, 
Our proposal would eliminate the present sit- 
uation in which unsubsidized homeowners, 
who bought in declining urban areas under 
FHA insurance programs, are barred from 
Section 518(b) assistance. It is extremely 
difficult to justify a distinction between 
homeowners under the 235 program and oth- 
er homeowners in deteriorating urban areas 
whose houses have serious defects which were 
missed in HUD appraisals or inspections. In 
many cases, the unsubsidized 221(d) (2) or 
203(b) homeowner may have no greater 
available resources after making his mort- 
gage payments than a 235 homeowner and, 
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thus is equally unable to assume the burden 
of correcting major defects. 

In cases where, because of abuses or in- 
suring office failure to follow underwriting 
procedures, mortgagors may have purchased 
homes beyond their ability to maintain or 
pay for, the Department will use all of its au- 
thority to provide forbearance relief. Mort- 
gagees are often reminded of the forbear- 
ance and mortgage assignment provisions in 
the home mortgage insurance programs and 
their responsibilities for prudent and humane 
servicing. Generally, they take the initiative 
in working out informal or formal forbear- 
ance arrangements on the basis of their judg- 
ment on the possibility of avoiding fore- 
closure. Only on relatively rare occasions have 
home mortgagors in distress scught assist- 
ance from HUD field offices. When such assist- 
ance is sought—and we are considering vari- 
ous proposals which would make it more like- 
ly that hardship cases are brought to our at- 
tention—we have and will continue to make 
every reasonable effort to assure that those 
seeking forbearance assistance receive all pos- 
sible consideration. 

In regard to the part of your question 
concerning the new foreclosure and redemp- 
tion law in Michigan applicable to abandoned 
properties, the effect should be beneficial. 
The new law will reduce to 30 days the time 
after foreclosure sale in which a mortgagor 
who has abandoned his home may appear 
and redeem the property. This will provide 
& speedier way of obtaining control of aban- 
doned property and may in some cases assist 
in reducing the impact of vandalism prior 
to rehabilitation and resale. Vandalism of a 
property, however, often occurs within days 
after its abandonment. If vandalism is to 
be arrested, therefore, it is crucial that 
knowledge of the abandonment be received 
immediately in order to permit quick board- 
ing-up of a property. We are presently con- 
sidering several proposals to provide prompt 
protective measures in the case of an aban- 
donment, including the levying of surcharges 
against the lender where he fails to adequate- 
ly protect the property and the authorization 
of fees to mortgagees or third parties to per- 
form periodic property inspections. 

Whether or not vandalism is substantially 
reduced by the new Michigan law, the prop- 
erty, by being more quickly rehabilitated 
and returned to use (or the site cleared if 
this is the better course), will not contribute 
so long to a general air of decay in a neigh- 
borhood. We believe that this will help re- 
lieve the snowballing effect that first one, 
then another, abandoned property has in 
contributing to neighborhood decay. 


QUESTION NO. 5 


What preventive measures are being con- 
sidered by HUD to reverse the present default 
trend? Do you expect that these measures 
can be accomplished by a re-affirmation of 
existing policies, institution of new policies 
and/or adjustments in the existing housing 
legislation? What experience is there to in- 
dicate the utility of an intensive counseling 
program in conjunction with home-buying? 

The first step in default prevention is clear- 
ly to emphasize quality in the administration 
of our housing programs. Only if our case-by- 
case processing is effective can we expect im- 
provement. We have already made a number 
of reforms in our processing procedures and 
expect to implement additional steps in the 
near future. At the same time we are, 
through our newly decentralized organiza- 
tion, taking steps to provide increased super- 
vision and review not only in area offices but 
in our regional offices as well. HUD has re- 
cently stressed the role of regional offices in 
providing careful supervision of the imple- 
mentation of our programs. We expect that 
this strengthened supervision together with 
our newly functionalized management struc- 
ture will provide a more effective follow 
through. 
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A number of the specific steps taken by 
this Department to reverse the present de- 
fault trend in the cities are described below. 
The larger problem of abandonment and 
decay is addressed later in this response. 


Selection criteria for subsidized programs 


Utilizing the new Project Selection Criteria 
published in the Federal Register on Janu- 
ary 7 of this year, we are giving increased 
emphasis to the screening of applications for 
our subsidized programs to insure that only 
the best available are funded. The utiliza- 
tion of these criteria requires a very thor- 
ough analysis of projects, even before feasi- 
bility processing is begun. Some of the items 
considered are: 

(1) the degree to which the project re- 
sponds to the most urgent needs for low 
income housing in terms of number of bed- 
rooms and structure type; 

(2) the extent to which the project pro- 
vides opportunities for minorities to live in 
housing outside existing areas of minority 
concentration; 

(3) the extent to which the project loca-~ 
tion avoids concentration of subsidized hous- 
ing; 

(4) whether it is located in neighborhoods 
containing adequate facilities and services 
and accessible to job opportunities; 

(5) consistency with principles of orderly 
growth and development with particular at- 
tention given to multi-jurisdictional ap- 
proaches such as metropolitan development 
plans; 

(6) the relationship of the proposed proj- 
ect to physical environment avoiding adverse 
environmental conditions, natural or man- 
made; 

(7) the ability of contractors to produce 
quality housing and to generate job oppor- 
tunities for minority workers; 

(8) provision for sound housing manage- 
ment such as occupancy plans, fiscal con- 
trols, realistic expense estimates, and plans 
for maintenance, tenant-management relase 
tions and social services. 

This selection system is an extremely sig- 
nificant management tool for insuring that 
Departmental resources are used to support 
the best possible projects. Used properly it 
should enable us to eliminate, at the out- 
set, many projects or conditions which con- 
tain the seeds of default and foreclosure, 


Homeownership programs 


We have taken a number of steps to im- 
prove the administration of our homeown- 
ership programs, Most of these reforms cover 
both subsidized and unsubsidized housing. 
First, a more careful screening of applicants: 
Instructions are being issued to field offices 
making clear that a firm commitment for 
mortagage insurance is to be issued only 
when the mortgage credit analysis indicates 
that the mortgagor can be reasonably ex- 
pected to meet the mortgage obligation as 
well as other recurring family needs, prop- 
erty maintenance, and repair expenses. More 
emphasis will be placed on determining 
that the prospective mortgagor will not be 
obligating himself to spending a greater 
portion of his income for housing than he 
can reasonably be expected to carry. Also, 
the credit history of the borrower will have 
to indicate that he is able to accept the re- 
sponsibility of homebuying or that counsel- 
ing is being provided for that purpose. (A 
discussion of counseling is included below.) 

Appraisal procedures have been strength- 
ened, particularly in inner-city areas, in 
order to obtain more thorough and realistic 
appraisals. An intensive training program 
has been instituted for all staff and fee 
appraisers handling inner-city work. Sketch 
floor plans and front and rear photographs 
are being required in these areas. All ap- 
praisals of existing properties in such areas 
receive a full desk review and 10% receive 
an additional field review including an ad- 
ditional inspection prior to the issuance of 
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the commitment. Appraisal techniques have 
been improved. We now make a practice of 
identifying ownership where the seller is 
not the owner-occupant and use a modified 
cost approach to appraisal in areas dom- 
inated by speculator activity. 

For existing properties the requirements 
concerning repairs to be made before com- 
mitment are being strengthened. We have 
given particular attention to contractors’ 
certifications concerning the condition of 
the mechanical equipment and the struc- 
ture, and more careful inspections to deter- 
mine whether required repairs have been 
satisfactorily completed before the property 
is sold. In Detroit, and in code enforcement 
areas in other cities, we have instituted an 
additional requirement for mortgage insur- 
ance that city inspections be performed. 
This procedure has provided an outside 
check on our own inspections. 

In our implementation of Section 518(b) 
we have required that sellers agree to re- 
imburse HUD for repairs made pursuant to 
that section. In the case of non-occupant 
sellers, we have required escrows. In addi- 
tion to the remedial effect noted in the 
answer to Question No. 4, these procedures 
will have a salutary effect in inducing pre- 
sale repairs. 

By making a more careful assessment of 
the ability of an applicant to handle the 
costs and responsibilities of homeownership 
and by attempting to reduce the likelihood 
of serious defects or extensive maintenance 
problems, we should reduce defaults due to 
the purchaser's dissatisfaction or the pur- 
chaser’s inability to cope with the physical 
or financial problems of maintenance re- 
pairs. 

In addition to repairs which can be made 
to subsidized housing under the authority 
of 518(b), Title I regulations have been 
changed to permit home improvement loans 
to be insured for homeowners with irregu- 
lar incomes (but adequate credit back- 
ground). 

For those in the lower end of the income 
brackets eligible as homebuyers under as- 
sisted programs, but not fully ready to dis- 
charge all ownership responsibilities, the 
Department will shift the emphasis from 
immediate purchase to purchase under the 
recently developed Turnkey III and IV pro- 
grams, using local public agencies. This has 
the advantage of providing subsidies through 
the supervision of a governmental entity 
which has public responsibility for assuring 
that the objectives are being carried out. 
Under these programs initially, the occu- 
pants are not given title to their dwellings. 
Instead they are given the opportunity and 
the right to purchase them for the unpaid 
balance when they can afford to do so, Dur- 
ing this period they are called “homebuy- 
ers” and have lease-purchase agreements pro- 
tected by the annual contributions contract 
with HUD. These programs provide incentive 
to the families in the form of opportunities 
to eventually own the dwelling units in 
which they live as well as cash incentives 
for maintaining their dwellings while rec- 
ognizing that until the family is fully able 
to discharge the responsibilities of financing, 
taxes, insurance, utilities, maintenance and 
replacements including reserves) , homeown- 
ership may neither be good for the well-being 
of the family nor good for the continued 
well-being of the house and the neighbor- 
hood. 

Multifamily housing 

In addition to the implementation of the 
Project Selection Criteria for subsidized mul- 
tifamily projects, we have instituted a num- 
ber of other reforms directed to reducing 
the default and foreclosure rate on all mul- 
tifamily projects. 

We have initiated a much tighter feasibil- 
ity analysis of applications with a particular 
emphasis on management. New directives re- 
quire a careful examination of operating ex- 
pense estimates to insure that they are ade- 
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quate. A management plan is being required 
from each sponsor at the feasibility stage. 
The management agreement is to be checked 
and analyzed to insure that the fees are 
adequate to do the job. The rent-up pro- 
cedures of owners are being closely examined 
with an eye to the utilization of rent sup- 
plements to avoid excessive rent for lower 
income tenants. We have also directed that 
particular attention be given to utility costs 
and property taxes to make sure that the 
estimates are realistic and accurate before 
& commitment is issued. Supplementing these 
efforts, we have initiated a process for cer- 
tifying managing agents who will service 
multifamily projects and requiring sponsors 
to have managing agents involved in project 
development from the feasibility stage. 

In addition to insisting on more careful 
attention to management at an early stage 
in processing we are taking other steps to 
improve the quality of our projects, particu- 
larly 236: 

(1) Closer coordination with the Sponsor's 
architect during the design stage and better 
architectural oversight during construction; 

(2) Project design emphasizing long term 
marketability, without unnecessary luxury 
so that costs are not excessive; 

(3) More complete rehabilitation work 
specifications; 

(4) Proper development and use of cost 
data banks for better cost estimation; 

(5) Stronger credit analysis of sponsors 
and tighter controls over mortgage funds 
during construction. 

We have also corrected a problem arising 
after construction by permitting interest re- 
duction payments to be made during the 
rent-up period after completion of construc- 
tion and prior to final endorsement for in- 
surance. Delays in complying with cost cer- 
tification and other legal and administrative 
requirements, after all interest allowed in 
the mortgage for the construction period had 
been used, made this step necessary; rentals 
during this period are based on Section 236 
interest assistance payments being made by 
HUD and thus were inadequate to meet debt 
seryice without assistance. 


Enforcement activities 


As briefly noted in response to Question No. 
4, the Department has taken several steps in 
the mortgage insurance programs to curb 
abuses which may lead to defaults. 

In 1971, the Department substantially in- 
creased its investigation of abuses by partic- 
ipants in the mortgage insurance programs. 
The number of investigations conducted by 
the HUD Office of Investigation or by the FBI 
(initiated by the Department) increased from 
532 in 1970 to 1136 in 1971, In the same period 
of time the number of persons or organiza- 
tions debarred from participation in the 
mortgage insurance programs pursuant to 
Section 512 of the National Housing Act in- 
creased from 53 to 68. This activity occurred 
largely in the single family mortgage insur- 
ance program. 

In the multifamily mortgage insurance 
programs, we continue to conduct a central 
office review of the Department’s previous 
experience with sponsors, mortgagors, con- 
tractors, consultants and packagers. Because 
of the growing importance of the manage- 
ment function in multifamily projects, we 
have recently added management agents to 
the parties subject to such review. When the 
review discloses adverse information relating 
to the previous participation of these parties, 
& new project is not approved with respect to 
their participation, or approval is withheld 
until the problem is satisfactorily resolved. 
In 1971 the participation of 26 persons or 
organizations was disapproved because of 
adverse information and approval was with- 
held on 114 persons pending resolution of 
problems in existing projects. 

In 1972, we expect to step up enforcement 
activity. In particular, we have plans to in- 
clude as reasons for debarment certain kick- 
backs paid by mortgagees as well as the un- 
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authorized and unwarranted use of phrases 
like “FHA Approved.” We also expect that 
new procedures for inspections and repairs 
should permit effective enforcefent action 
against improper certification by repairmen. 


Counseling experience 


The counseling program has been operated 
with volunteer agencies with varying pro- 
grams of counseling. The Department does 
not have hard statistical data on the effects 
of this counseling. However, we expect to 
carefully evaluate a new, more standardized 
program for purchasers under Section 235 
and Section 237, which has been initiated in 
fifteen cities (including Detroit). The new 
program provides for payment of a fee that 
will be negotiated but cannot exceed $100 for 
each counseled applicant obtaining HUD- 
FHA mortgage insurance. The fee is to be 
withheld from the sales proceeds at time of 
settlement—it is not to be paid by the home- 
buyer. 

Counseling agency contracts with HUD re- 
quire them to screen all applicants for Sec- 
tion 235 and 237 programs referred to them 
by HUD and to individually structure a coun- 
seling program to meet the particular needs 
of each applicant. Depending on the appli- 
cant, counseling will include information on 
finances, housing selection, purchase proce- 
dures, and property maintenance. The agen- 
cies will also provide referrals to other com- 
munity services. Post-occupancy counseling 
will be made available, as needed. 

These efforts should provide some statis- 
tical evidence of the effect of counseling on 
defaults and eventual foreclosures. If the pro- 
gram proves effective we will consider ex- 
pansion to include other homeownership pro- 
grams for low and moderate income families 
and to provide such assistance on a nation- 
wide basis. 


Other housing policies for 1972 


In 1972 we expect to give particular em- 
phasis to insistence on quality production in 
subsidized multifamily programs. Quality 
will be an important control factor on subsi- 
dized processing. In order to emphasize qual- 
ity the Fiscal Year 1973 budget request for 
236 has been limited to $150 million of con- 
tract authority as compared to $200 million 
in Fiscal Year 1972. 

In addition to insisting on quality our- 
selves, we are preparing a consumer education 
program to help homebuyers and renters look 
out for themselves. We will attempt to reach 
buyers and renters in the conventional mar- 
ket, as well as those using HUD programs. TV 
spots, as well as written material, are being 
prepared to implement this effort. A con- 
certed effort will be made to educate the 
public about the potential pitfalls of pur- 
chasing housing. 

In light of our experience in moving into 
full-scale production without adequate test- 
ing of complex subsidy programs, we will 
begin carefully testing other approaches to 
meeting the nation’s housing needs. We ex- 
pect to give particular attention to studying 
housing allowances as a technique for pro- 
viding an efficient and equitable approach to 
subsidizing low income families. We also plan 
to look closely at the Section 23 leasing pro- 
gram as a tool for improving the quality of 
the existing housing stock. 


Detroit “early-warning system” 


With research funds, HUD is sponsoring 
the development of a computerized “early- 
warning system” on defaults of FHA-insured 
homes which will be immediately installed in 
the Detroit Area Office where the problem is 
severe. The computerized information sys- 
tem, which will consist of a comprehensive 
list of properties in default and their loca- 
tion, will enable the Detroit Office to take 
timely and effective remedial actions, such 
as mortgagor counseling and assisting lend- 
ers in providing relief to homeowners, to re- 
duce HUD acquisition of such properties. 
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Realinement of department staff 


The Department is presently planning to 
deploy additional staff now assigned in our 
Regional and Headquarters Offices to Area 
and Insuring Offices where they are needed 
the most to improve our program delivery, 
particularly in the housing programs. A 
Management/Manpower Review Team has 
been used to identify areas where additional 
deployment of staff can be made from these 
offices to the field. The over-all objective is to 
increase the staff in our Area and Insuring 
Office by at least 400 positions before the end 
of this Fiscal Year. 


Metropolitan solutions to metropolitan 
problems 


At the same time we are working to im- 
prove our housing programs, we must deal 
with the broader problems of our cities. 
These problems—the problems of crime, un- 
employment, drugs, declining tax base, in- 
adequate public services, poor quality educa- 
tion, disinvestment, and the general lack of 
confidence in the economic and social vitality 
of an area—cannot be cured by housing pro- 
grams alone, If these problems are not faced 
and dealt with, the result is widespread 
withdrawal from our central cities by private 
investors and private leadership. 

On a neighborhood level, as we have seen 
in Detroit and other cities, the result is 
abandonment—empty homes, apartments 
and stores. The causes leading to the loss of 
confidence and disinvestment which result 
in abandonment, are complex and interde- 
pendent. It is clear that effective lasting re- 
medies must be mutually supportive. The 
strategy for attacking these problems cannot 
be dictated by the Federal Government but 
must be developed by the leaders and resi- 
dents of our metropolitan areas who are most 
directly involved. Only in this way can a 
concentrated, coordinated response be devel- 
oped and a scatter-gun, band-aid approach 
avoided. 

We have already taken steps at HUD to en- 
courage such an approach. This year we 
grouped all of the community development 
programs under one Assistant Secretary to 
promote better coordination of HUD assist- 
ance. To implement this coordinated ap- 
proach, the Department has already begun 
encouraging localities to prepare their own 
annual plans for coordinated community de- 
velopment. On the basis of these plans HUD 
has already entered into agreements with six- 
teen localities covering a full range of hous- 
ing and community development projects for 
the year, On the basis of these “Annual Ar- 
rangements” both the Department and the 
local community reach agreement on com- 
mitment to a specific set of priorities. 

We have also turned the Model Cities Pro- 
gram around to increase the capacity of state 
and local officials to set their own priorities 
and strategies for dealing with their prob- 
lems. As a major step to encourage respon- 
sible local action, we have introduced 
“planned variations”, a two-year demonstra- 
tion program giving 20 cities greater flexibil- 
ity in the use of model cities funds. Sixteen 
of these cities are able to use the model cities 
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approach on a city-wide rather than just a 
neighborhood basis. This way of doing busi- 
ness can readily be adapted to a metropolitan 
attack on the causes of abandonment. 

This Department, of course, does not have 
all of the answers or all of the resources to 
combat these problems. In addition to the 
tools available to HUD, however, other Fed- 
eral Departments have programs which can 
be utilized in a comprehensive attack on 
these problems. The recent action of the Jus- 
tice Department in making available funds 
to fight inner-city crime is an outstanding 
example of a federal effort to deal with a 
problem which is closely associated with 
neighborhood abandonment. 

There is no single solution to the array of 
problems leading to neighborhood abandon- 
ment. The problems in each of our metro- 
politan areas—although having common ele- 
ments—may have to be approached different- 
ly. We have, therefore, contracted for a 
variety of research studies—some of which 
have already been completed—in order to 
gain better understanding and clearer per- 
spective of the process of neighborhood 
abandonment. We are also designing a pro- 
gram of experiments which will be carried 
out in several cities to test means of prevent- 
ing neighborhood abandonment. We recog- 
nize that a neighborhood strategy in an area 
characterized by extreme decay and wide- 
spread abandonment must be different from 
that directed toward a neighborhood where 
blight is only threatened. It is in the latter 
neighborhoods that we have our greatest 
leverage and opportunity to alter the pattern 
of contagious spread of blight. 

It is the thesis of the experimental pro- 
gram on prevention of abandonment, that 
those neighborhoods that are just beginning 
to show signs of trouble can be identified and 
that a combination of actions can be initi- 
ated which will keep them from becoming 
badly deteriorated. This is an effort of con- 
servation, emphasizing prevention of decay 
over correction. A combination of neighbor- 
hood actions has to be designed to restore 
confidence in that neighborhood: confidence 
on the part of families who have the oppor- 
tunity to move in or out, confidence on the 
part of potential investors and financial in- 
stitutions that there is still a reasonable re- 
turn on investment to be made in the area. 

Steps have to be taken to restore this con- 
fidence while there is still enough of it left to 
work with. This implies working in threat- 
ened neighborhoods before crime and vanda- 
lism have increased greatly, before commer- 
cial vitality is sapped, before lending institu- 
tions have decided not to make further loans 
in the area, before economically mobile fam- 
ilies decide to move and before there has 
been an irreversible erosion of the quality of 
the public services. We are working on the 
premise that intervention in a few key ele- 
ments can have a major effect on the confi- 
dence of some of the major groups involved, 
the financiers, the mobile middle-class, and 
the city government itself. 

Where the abandonment process is already 
well under way HUD also has tools to assist 
local leaders seeking corrective measures. 
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Redevelopment of large areas is possible 
through the annual renewal program known 
as the Neighborhood Development Program 
(NDP). Municipalities may be provided funds 
to assemble vacant parcels, demolish build- 
ings, install public improvements, relocate 
families and business and write down land 
costs to redevelopers. New land uses, includ- 
ing new housing, space for commerce and 
industry, parks and cultural institutions are 
often the only remedy available to cure the 
illness of neighborhoods affected by aban- 
donment. Grants for urban parks and neigh- 
borhood facilities have permitted some cities 
to replace vacant structures with green 
Spaces or community service centers that 
can contribute to a revitalization of the area. 
Other Federal agencies also have programs 
which can contribute to these efforts. 

We have begun to call meetings in several 
key metropolitan areas—Boston, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Wilmington for 
the purpose of determining the extent to 
which available resources and leadership can 
be applied in a more effectively metropolitan 
approach. The idea is to arouse an awareness 
that living or having one’s business in the 
suburbs does not provide immunization 
against the rapid deterioration of core areas. 
These meetings will enable us to determine 
whether the action to be taken can be based 
on joint federal, state, metropolitan-wide, 
public and private effort, or whether it must 
for the immediate future be limited to fed- 
eral and central city action. 

The Department will not be bringing to 
these meetings any ready-made HUD plan, 
nor any other Government-agency plan. The 
purpose is rather to make government and 
private leadership, at all levels, aware of 
their options and of the various approaches 
which are available for dealing, on a metro- 
politan basis, with the problems associated 
with inadequate transportation, education, 
jobs and housing, as well as such problems as 
pollution, drugs and crime. 

We will invite the governors, the mayors 
of the suburbs and the central cities as well 
as county and area-wide officials and repre- 
sentative private leadership. We have also in- 
vited key officials from other Federal Depart- 
ments whose responsibilities include pro- 
grams addressed to the social, economic and 
physical problems of the cities. We hope 
through these meetings to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the creation of a metropolitan 
strategy. 

This will be a time for decision making. 
Government and private leaders at the state 
and local level will have the option of invok- 
ing the various Federal programs available 
to solving metropolitan problems on a metro- 
politan basis—or—continue to approach 
these problems using the existing network 
of fragmented local government bodies, The 
Department is prepared to devote additional 
resources where promising possibilities de- 
velop for a metropolitan approach to these 
problems. It is clearly a choice which must 
be made at the local level. That is why we 
have called these the TOP meetings—The 
Option Process. 
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FHA SEC. 207 MULTIFAMILY MORTGAGE INSURANCE WRITTEN, DEFAULT TERMINATIONS, AND MORTGAGES IN DEFAULT, 1960-71 
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FHA SEC, 236 MULTIFAMILY MORTGAGE INSURANCE WRITTEN, DEFAULT TERMINATIONS, MORTGAGES IN DEFAULT. 1969-71 


100, 557 224, 588 210, 000 
112, 232 124, 031 123, 575 
11,799 11,799 11,799 


Note: No date prior to 1969 (new program). 2 Serious defaults” for project mortgages are those in areas for 60 days or more, 
1“ Default terminations” are mortgages foreclosed or assigned to HUD Secretary. 3 Figures for 1971 are preliminary. 
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FHA HOME MORTGAGE INSURANCE WRITTEN, DEFAULT TERMINATIONS, AND MORTGAGES IN DEFAULT, ALL SECTIONS: 1960-71 
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FHA SEC. 203 HOME MORTGAGE INSURANCE WRITTEN, DEFAULT TERMINATIONS, MORTGAGES IN DEFAULT, 1960-71 


332, 495 


340, 345 
333, 107 


144, 926 
105, 229 
25, 574 
39 


1 Default terminations are mortgages foreclosed or assigned to HUD Secretary. 
2 Serious defaults for home mortgages are those in arrears for 90 days or more, 


3 Figures for 1971 are preliminary. 
+ Data not significant. 
& lst 6 months only. 


THE DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message of 
President Nixon to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1972, asking for emergency legis- 
lation to halt the dock strike be printed 
in the Recor. I hope very much that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
will immediately hold hearings and re- 
port to the Senate a bill which will pro- 
tect the people and the security of our 
country against this type of trans- 
portation strike which proceeded with- 
out true collective bargaining. I have 
served 5 years on the Labor Committee 
and I know that legislation can be con- 
— and enacted if we will do our 

uty. 
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130, 842 
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T Not available, 


¢ Percentage based on 6-months period not comparable, 


Note: Above figures are included in data presented on home mortgage tables covering operations 


under other programs, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT NIXON 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As the dock strike on the West Coast con- 
tinues to impose a cruel and intolerable bur- 
den upon the American people, I appeal once 
again to the Congress for emergency action 
to end these transportation disputes. 

There are now two bills before the Con- 
gress dealing with transportation stoppages, 
and immediate action is urgently required on 
both: 

—s.J. Resolution 187, which would quickly 
halt the West Coast strike and lead to a 
fair and early settlement under binding 
arbitration. 

—And the Crippling Strikes Prevention 
Act, S. 560, which would grant the execu- 


tive branch sufficient authority so that 
future disruptions in the transportation 
industry could be averted. 

The American public is rightly frustrated 
today by the inaction of Congress in ending 
the West Coast strike. Some crops are rotting 
while others are stalled in their bins, export 
customers are looking for more dependable 
trading partners, and jobs and businesses 
are threatened with extinction, Tens of thou- 
sands of people, who share no part of this 
dispute, are suffering needlessly. 

Yet our Government stands idly by, para- 
lyzed because the executive branch has ex- 
hausted all available remedies and the Con- 
gress has been unwilling to enact necessary 
legislation. This failure to act in time of need 
speaks directly to the question of why some 
Americans have lost confidence in their gov- 
ernment. 

We must act now, swiftly and decisively. 
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Twelve days ago I proposed special legisla- 
tion to end this strike and asked for enact- 
ment within a week. For inexplicable reasons, 
that deadline has passed without a response, 
and I must report to the American people 
today that I cannot predict when relief will 
come. To say that I am disappointed is to 
state the case in its mildest terms. 

For those who argue that the Government 
should not interfere with collective bargain- 
ing, the short answer is that the bargaining 
in this case has thus far failed—and failed 
badly for 15 months. I share the belief that 
Government ordinarily should not tamper 
with the freedom of bargaining, but when 
the processes have broken down and the Na- 
tion’s health and safety are at stake we in 
public office have no right to turn our heads. 

I am also aware that some members of 
Congress believe this strike will soon be 
settled at the bargaining table. I sincerely 
hope they are right, and I urge the parties 
to continue their bargaining, but the 15 
months of fruitless bargaining which have 
already passed convince me that we cannot 
depend on this solution. 


ISSUES OF GREAT URGENCY 


In the absence of an agreement, the critical 
question is whether all of us in Washington 
sense the urgency of these issues. I can as- 
sure you that the farmer whose grain is 
wasting away and the exporter who has lost 
his contract regard this strike as a matter of 
utmost urgency, and I plead with the Con- 
gress to recognize their plight. 

For two years I have been trying to im- 
press upon the Congress the need for new 
legislation in this field. In 1970, during the 
91st Congress, and again in 1972 during the 
92nd Congress, I proposed the comprehensive 
crippling strikes prevention program so that 
future transportation stoppages could be re- 
solved. There has been precious little re- 
sponse. Yet I am confident that if the 
Congress had enacted those measures, there 
might have been no strike on the West Coast 
and the issues in dispute would have been 
fairly settled. 

Let us resolve that this stoppage on the 
West Coast will be the last of its kind. The 
Congress should act immediately to end the 
West Coast strike and, with utmost dispatch, 
pass the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. 


THE CRIPPLING STRIKES PREVENTION ACT 


Certainly the more far-reaching of the two 
proposals on which I am seeking action is the 
Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. It would 
give the President additional—and, in my 
opinion, essential—new authority to deal 
with emergency disputes in the railroad, air- 
line, maritime, longshore, and trucking in- 
dustries. 

First, it would discontinue the emergency 
strike provisions of the Railway Labor Act of 
1926 and provide that all transportation dis- 
putes be settled under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Currently, disputes in the railroad and airline 
industries are subject to the Railway Labor 
Act while all other emergency transportation 
disputes are governed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Of the two acts, the railway labor law 
is clearly the inferior. Under it, the President 
can delay a strike or lockout for 60 days by 
appointing an Emergency Board to study the 
issues and recommend a settlement, Unfor- 
tunately, these provisions only seem to dis- 
courage hard bargaining because the parties 
are hesitant to compromise their position be- 
fore the Board is appointed, and then, recog- 
nizing that the Board will probably seek a 
middle position, the parties tend to adopt a 
more extreme stance in order to pull the 
Board in their direction. Thus the gap widens 
between the disputants and because neither 
the Board nor the President has any addi- 
tional authority, strikes often resume at the 
end of the 60-day period. These resumptions 
have occurred at the rate of more than one 
per year since 1947, and four times during 
this administration alone I have been forced 
to ask Congress for special legislation. This is 
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a sorry record, best consigned to cur history 
books. 
THREE NEW OPTIONS 

Secondly, I propose a major revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to give the President three 
new options in the case of all emergency 
disputes in the transportation industry. Un- 
der current provisions of this Act, the Presi- 
dent may appoint a Board of Inquiry when he 
believes that a work stoppage imperils the 
Nation's health or safety. Upon receiving a 
report from the Board on the status of the 
strike, the President may direct the Attorney 
General to petition a Federal District Court 
to enjoin the strike for an 80-day “cooling- 
off” period. But there the formal authority of 
the Federal Government ends: the Board of 
Inquiry may issue no recommendation on a 
settlement and the President has no addi- 
tional options when the 80-day period elapses 
except to ask for emergency legislation. On 
nine of 30 occasions when this machinery 
has been invoked since 1947, a strike or lock- 
out has resumed after the 80-day period, as 
it has now on the West Coast. 

To permit a more flexible Federal response, 
I propose that the President be granted three 
options when the “cooling-off” period fails to 
produce a settlement: 

First, he could extend the period for 30 
days, a most useful device if the dispute 
seems to be near an end. 

Secondly, he could require partial opera- 
tion of the troubled industry, so that those 
segments essential to the national health or 
safety could be kept in operation for an 
additional 180 days. 

Or thirdly, he could invoke a “final offer 
selection” procedure whereby the final offers 
of each party would be submitted to a 
neutral panel, This panel would select, with- 
out amendment, the most reasonable of the 
offers as the final and binding contract be- 
tween the parties. Unlike bargaining which 
now occurs under the Railway Labor Act or 
under arbitration, this approach would en- 
courage the parties to narrow their positions 
so that they could persuade the panel of 
their reasonableness. Thus genuine negotia- 
tions and settlement would be encouraged 
automatically. 

Among the additional features of this pro- 
posal is the establishment of a National 
Special Industries Commission to conduct a 
two-year study of labor relations in indus- 
tries which are especially subject to national 
emergency disputes, 

As I informed the Congress two years ago, 
the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act creates 
a balance between two cherished but some- 
times inconsistent principles: the protection 
of the national health and safety against 
damaging work stoppages, and the protection 
of collective bargaining from interference by 
the Government. “Ideally,” I said then, “we 
would provide maximum public protection 
with minimum Federal interference.” 

Without doubt, my proposal would tip the 
present scales back in the direction of greater 
protection for the public, but we must face 
up to the hard realities that the old way sim- 
ply has not worked. The scales, in fact, have 
been heavily weighted against the public. 
The actions I propose would not only cor- 
rect the balance but would also preserve and 
enhance the processes of collective bargain- 
ing. 

THE WEST COAST DISPUTE 

The present tie-up on the West Coast 
vividly illustrates why we need the Crippling 
Strikes Prevention Act. Both the failure of 
negotiations and the resulting economic 
losses have been a painful lesson for us all. 

Talks and negotiations between the par- 
ties have dragged on for 15 months, and I 
have used every remedy at my command, but 
to no avail. The Taft-Hartley machinery has 
been tried, and it has failed. Two extensions 
in time have been arranged by Government 
mediators, and twice the mediators’ efforts 
have fallen short. And I have met personally 
with the parties. Yet this strike has resumed. 
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In my view, it is abundantly clear that pres- 
ent legislation is inadequate and that we 
need comprehensive solutions. 

Only now are we beginning to realize the 
full damages of the first 100-day strike which 
closed down the West Coast ports between 
July 1 and October 9, 1971. I recounted some 
of these losses to the Congress in my mes- 
sage 12 days ago, but the facts bear empha- 
sis: 

It is estimated that American exports 
would have been $600 million higher during 
this 100-day period except for the work stop- 
page. 

The strike was particularly hard on our 
farmers, who have been exporting the prod- 
uct of one cropland acre out of four. Dur- 
ing the June-September period, farm exports 
from the West Coast dropped from $288 mil- 
lion in the same period in 1970 to $73 million 
in 1971. 

Wheat farmers suffered the worst calami- 
ties of all, as their sales to major Far Eastern 
markets fell off drastically. Japan, for in- 
stance, purchases over 50 percent of her 
wheat from the United States. Since April, we 
have lost sales to Japan of at least 25 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat valued at $40 million. 
Ominously, the day after the strike resumed 
last month, the Japanese purchased 8.7 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat for a spring delivery, 
but only 1.6 million bushels were bought 
from the United States. 

Our merchant fleet also sustained heavy 
losses, as did exporters of vegetables, rice, cot- 
ton, and livestock, and wood products, and 
numerous related industries. 


APPALLING HUMAN COSTS 


Overall, the 100-day strike thrust a spike 
into our progress toward economic recovery, 
threatened our balance of payments, and un- 
dermined the confidence of foreign buyers 
who need to rely upon dependable deliveries, 
But the most appalling costs were in human 
terms—those tens of thousands who were 
not parties to the dispute but suffered be- 
cause of it. 

Those same people are suffering needlessly 
again, as the costs of resuming the strike 
begin to mount. I met yesterday with the 
Governors of California and Washington, 
whose States along with Oregon lost an esti- 
mated total of $23.5 million a day during the 
100-day strike, and they have reported to me 
that the cost of this resumption is intoler- 
able to their economies. The State of Hawaii 
is also beginning to feel the punishment. If 
the strike persists for several weeks, we can 
anticipate a significant increase in unem- 
ployment on the West Coast and huge finan- 
cial losses for many people across the coun- 
try. 

We can and must end this dispute. Because 
the parties have already been bargaining un- 
der different ground rules for many months, 
I do not think it would be fair or unwise 
in this case to impose the “final offer selec- 
tion” solution which I am proposing in the 
more comprehensive Crippling Strikes Pre- 
vention Act. I also see no merit in another 
“cooling-off” extension, because it offers 
little hope of resolution and it only in- 
creases the uncertainty in foreign markets. 
Instead, I urge the adoption of a plan for 
settlement by arbitration. As I explained to 
the Congress 12 days ago, I am asking that 
a three-member arbitration board be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor to hear all 
the issues and then issue a settlement that 
would be binding for at least 18 months. No 
strike or lockout would be permitted from 
the day this legislation is enacted until the 
expiration of the binding settlement estab- 
lished by the board. 

I strongly favor free collective bargaining, 
but the time has come for decisive action. I 
call upon the Congress to take such action 
on both this emergency bill and the Crip- 
pling Strikes Prevention Act. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 2, 1972. 
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THE TROJANS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning the Boston Opera Co. rendered an 
outstanding performance of “The Tro- 
jans.” 

Under the extraordinarily able direc- 
tion of Sarah Caldwell, the opera com- 
pany has been noted for its innovative 
and creative renditions of a multitude of 
difficult operas, some of which have never 
been performed in this country. 

As chairman of the board of the Bos- 
ton Opera Co., I was particularly pleased 
to see the Boston Opera Co,’s achieve- 
ments described so favorably by Paul 
Hume in this morning’s Washington 
Post. I ask unanimous consent that the 
review be printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THE TROJANS” IN Boston 
(By Paul Hume) 

Boston.—Sarah Caldwell, this city’s re- 
doubtable operatic wizard, and the Opera 
Company of Boston should be enshrined 
along with Paul Revere and the men who ran 
Boston's big tea party. 

Last week Miss Caldwell and her company 
made musical history, as they have ir the 
past. This time it was by presenting the first 
fully staged, complete production in this 
country of Hector Berlioz’ operatic master- 
piece, “The Trojans.” Few have ever been 
given anywhere. 

There is no longer any question of the 
stature of this towering work, and you may 
get a glimpse into its immediate future in 
this country from the fact that at Sunday’s 
performance, the audience included the in- 
coming general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Goeran Gentele, and Colin Davis, one 
of the Met’s top conductors, 

Davis is the man who led historic per- 
formances of “The Trojans” at Covent Gar- 
den three years ago and subsequently re- 
corded the work. You may expect Gentele to 
announce that the Metropolitan Opera will 
finally catch up with history by producing 
the Berlioz opera either next season or the 
following one. 

For anyone to produce “The Trojans” in a 
modern, fully equipped opera theater would 
be a major event. Sarah Caldwell not only put 
the entire work on its first American stage, 
but she was its director and conductor as 
well and brought it off despite the handicaps 
of Boston's Aquarius Theater. 

Until lately the Aquarius was the Orphe- 
um. It used to be one of the bright stars in 
the Orpheum circuit, specializing in vaude- 
ville, Its orchestra pit is tiny, its stage only 
28 feet deep and it is lacking all facilities. 

But Sarah Caldwell is one of the deter- 
mined giants of her generation. Stairways 
interspersed with platforms were built into 
the house, from which both action and much 
of the work’s massive choral singing came 
with special immediacy. And by ingenious 
breaking up of the stage area itself, again 
with varying groupings of steps, ramps and 
towers, it was possible to give an illusion of 
Troy besieged, Troy invaded, and finally Troy 
in flaming ruins, During the second half of 
the opera, there was a semblance of African 
forest and the shores of Carthage. 

To be sure, it was never possible to escape 
looking directly into rows of spotlights or 
catching glimpses of the essential closed- 
circuit TV sets that help to coordinate so 
vast a project. 

But thanks to Caldwell's musical percep- 
tions, the urgent drama and beauty of the 
music triumphed to a remarkable degree. 
Even severe limitations in the size and basic 
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sonority of the orchestra—with only three 
double basses—could not keep the work's 
genius from shining through. 

Remembered for her brilliant conducting 
of Verdi's “Falstaff” in the single season of 
the American National Opera Company Sarah 
Caldwell held the Berlioz work firmly in hand, 
pacing its sometimes languid pages with the 
right sense of forward motion, yet allowing 
its orchestral and choral grandeur full power 
and its sensuous love music time to speak. 

The large cast had notable elements. The 
central figure in part one, “The Taking of 
Troy,” is Cassandra. Marilyn Niska was vo- 
cally strong and theatrically effective in the 
part. Even the strong edge in her voice served 
well to increase the sense of doom in almost 
all she sang. Her Corebus, Louis Quilico, was 
splendid, as was Herbert Beattie as King 
Priam, 

The second part of the opera, “The Trojans 
at Carthage,” is dominated by Dido, with 
Aeneas always close at hand. Regine Crespin 
was the Carthaginian queen, singing with 
increasing opulence as the evening pro- 
gressed, after a somewhat explosive effect ear- 
lier. In her final scenes of raging anger at 
Aeneas’s departure, and her subsequent sui- 
cide, she was most impressive and her voice 
served her with marked ease. 

Ronald Hedlund as Narbal, Grayson Hirst 
in the dual roles of Iopas and Hylas, and 
Eunice Alberts as Anna were on the highest 
level. But in the taxing role of Aeneas, the 
English tenor, Ronald Dowd, was barely sat- 
isfactory and that was principally in some 
fine quiet singing. His French, compared with 
almost the entire cast, was markedly 
wretched, and his vocal style often crude. 

“The Trojans” is a work of sweeping 
beauty, full of great theater. Had the prob- 
lems of the Aquarius Theater prevented such 
things as its waterfall, thunder and lightning 
in the royal hunt and storm scene, the flames 
and toppling buildings as Troy fell, or the 
sight of Greek sails against a starry night 
toward the end, it would have been easy 
to understand. But that was not the case. 

Two glaring lapses in staging were, how- 
ever, totally unrelated to the theater’s phys- 
ical setup. Nothing is clearer than that 
Hector’s grieving widow, Andromache, and 
her son, Astyanax, are supposed to be dressed 
in white, the ritual color of mourning in 
Troy. Their moving scene, which Berlioz 
called the finest in act two, was marred by 
their solid black dress. 

And the entire final scene of Dido’s death 
was a total distortion of all that is called for. 
She had neither veil, wreath of flowers, nor 
Aeneas’ sword, which should have been the 
instrument of her death. And the ritual 
removal of one of her sandals was left 
undone. 

Worst of all, her final action occurred high 
up on the extended platform on the au- 
dience’s right, instead of stage center where 
it belonged. It seriously injured the closing 
of the opera, with its nonexistent funeral 
pyre and final apostrophe. 

None of this, however, can alter the basic 
importance of Sarah Caldwell's achievement. 
Her orchestra played handsomely. The ex- 
cellent chorus of more than a hundred voices, 
included half that number from Tufts and 
Northeastern universities. 

Miss Caldwell chose to perform the opera 
in two ways: On Thursday and Friday nights, 
it was given in parts one and two. On Sun- 
day, part one ran from 2:30 to 4:45, part 
two from 7:30 to 11 p.m. Yet the playing time 
of the opera is actually less than that of 
Wagner's Tristan.” It should be played in 
a single evening, which, by placing intermis- 
sions only after acts two and three, would 
be entirely practicable and dramatically apt. 
It is well to have heard the entire work 
uncut, but two or three brief cuts would not 
be indiscreet. 

What Boston now owes Sarah Caldwell is 
not merely enthusiastic support, with which 
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it is reasonably generous, but a proper thea- 
ter. No one has given better proof of her 
right to one. 


FRANKLIN SUNN NAMED PRESI- 
DENT OF METCALF AND EDDY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, it is always 
a source of deep satisfaction and pride 
to be able to report the rise to national 
prominence of a native son of one’s home 
State. Such distinction has come to 
Franklin Y. K. Sunn, of Hawaii, who re- 
cently became president of Metcalf and 
Eddy, Inc. of Boston, Mass. Metcalf and 
Eddy is one of the largest architectural- 
engineering-planning firms in the United 
States, with offices in New York, Chicago, 
Palo Alto, Trinidad, Manila, Anchorage, 
and Guam. 

Honolulu-born and raised, Franklin 
Sunn has long been a well known com- 
munity leader and one of Hawaii's most 
active engineers. He has worked over the 
years in a variety of civic and govern- 
mental planning and developmental 
projects. 

He was a cofounder of Sunn, Low, Tom 
and Hara, Inc., environmental consult- 
ing engineers. He resigned the presidency 
of this firm to take his new post as head 
of Metcalf and Eddy. 

Mr. Sunn was also the founder of the 
Consulting Engineers Council of Hawaii 
and served as its first president. He help- 
ed organize the Hawaii Council of Engi- 
neering Societies, which integrates the 
engineering activities of 15 Hawaii or- 
ganizations, and served as its chairman. 

He founded Hawaii Architects and 
Engineers, Inc., the consortium of nine 
architectural, engineering, and planning 
firms which operates throughout the Pa- 
cific Basin. He served as its president and 
director since its inception in 1965. 

Mr. Sunn’s professional and civic af- 
filiations are many and varied. They re- 
flect the high standing he has attained 
in the field of engineering. They also at- 
test to the valuable contributions he has 
made to numerous governmental bodies 
dealing with such complex subjects as 
environmental quality control, oceanog- 
raphy, and housing. 

The State of Hawaii will feel the loss 
of one of her most versatile, energetic 
leaders. Although he will be far from 
Hawaii, we of the 50th State are proud 
that Franklin Sunn has advanced to his 
new post as president of Metcalf and 
Eddy. We wish him Godspeed, good 
fortune, and continued success. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
There being no further morning busi- 
ness, morning business is closed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
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February 7, 1972, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 382. An act to promote fair practices in 
the conduct of election campaigns for Fed- 
eral political offices, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2819. An act to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes, 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the provision order, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
on the floor of the Senate I expressed the 
hope that Congress would not recess be- 
fore action had been taken to bring to an 
end the crippling and devastating west 
coast dock strike, and I was much en- 
couraged to learn from reading the 
newspaper this morning that last eve- 
ning at 6 o’clock the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare had voted 
to report out to the Senate floor legis- 
lation which would accomplish that end. 

Mr. President, I would much prefer 
that the Senate at this time be consider- 
ing that most important legislation, 
rather than to be considering S. 2515, 
which would extend the powers of the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission to grant to that commission 
powers that it has not had during the 
7 years of its existence, powers that are 
not needed at this time, jurisdiction that 
it does not need, and jurisdiction that it 
has not had for the last 7 years of its 
existence. 

So, Mr. President, it would seem to the 
junior Senator from Alabama that we 
are in the attitude of fiddling while the 
economic structure of this country is 
burning down. 

It is hoped that soon today this 
measure, S. 2515, will be set aside, if not 
permanently—which would be prefer- 
able—than certainly temporarily, in or- 
der that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration, I assume, of Senate Joint 
Resolution 187, which was introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javirs). Even though the 
committee voted to report the resolution, 
or a resolution, it is the understanding 
of the junior Senator from Alabama that 
the resolution has not yet been presented 
to the clerk, to become the property of 
the entire Senate. 
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So, whether a new resolution drafted 
by the committee itself or Senate Joint 
Resolution 187 is to be before the Senate, 
the junior Senator from Alabama does 
not know; but that will become known 
later in the morning. 

To compare the need for S. 2515 with 
the need for the passage of legislation 
to bring to an end the dock strike is 
certainly to make an unequal compari- 
son, because there is no comparison be- 
tween the need for Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 187 and the need for S. 2515. It is 
the hope of the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama that the measure before the Sen- 
ate will soon be set aside in order that 
we can proceed to legislation which is in 
the national interest, to bring to an end 
the work stoppage on the west coast, 
which is having an adverse effect on all 
the people of this country. This is a work 
stoppage involving the entire national 
interest. We are losing our markets 
abroad. If customers abroad are not able 
to depend upon supplies and goods from 
the United States, then, of necessity, they 

* will have to turn to the products of other 
countries. 

For the first time in 80-odd years, last 
year was the only year in which the 
United States has bought more goods 
from abroad than we have sold abroad. 
So this unfortunate trade deficit is being 
complicated by the continuation of the 
dock strike on the west coast. 

Mr. President, I have previously dis- 
cussed in great detail many of the in- 
herent dangers and evils of S. 2515, the 
bill before the Senate. 

The pending business is an amendment 
offered by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) 
and myself, which would seek to nullify 
the effort of the sponsors of the bill to 
reduce from 25 to 8 the minimum num- 
ber of employees that an employer must 
have in order to come under the provi- 
sions of the EEOC bill. 

The sponsors of the bill and the com- 
mittee seek to reduce that number from 
25 to 8, so that, under the committee bill, 
every employer in this country who em- 
ploys as many as 8 people would be cov- 
ered by the provisions of EEOC. The 
pending amendment would nullify that 
effort and, if adopted, would leave the 
present law intact—that an employer 
must have as many as 25 employees to 
be covered by the EEOC. 

Mr. President, let me hasten to say 
that I strongly favor the right of every 
person in this country to have a fair and 
equal opportunity to obtain employment, 
without discrimination of any sort 
against him, if employment is available. 
It has been made to appear that this bill 
would confer certain basic and funda- 
mental and substantive rights on em- 
ployees throughout the country. The bill 
does not change the basic right of any- 
one that he not be discriminated against. 
The bill does not change that right. Un- 
der the law, everyone has the right not 
to be discriminated against as he seeks 
employment. 

This bill does not create a single job 
in the private sector. It does not make 
any jobs available that are not already 
available. It does not require that busi- 
ness or industry or small business or 
small employers create additional jobs 
for people; and, of necessity, if any jobs 
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are filled that are now held by someone 
else, someone is going to lose his job, be- 
cause not a single job is created in the 
private sector by this bill, The bill will 
create an army of additional bureau- 
crats, additional Federal employees. 

Mr. President, there is no denying that 
the line is so well drawn as it is on this 
bill. We hear from people throughout 
the country—our constituents—the citi- 
zens of our respective States, that the 
Government is getting too big, that the 
Government is spending too much 
money. Yes, the Government is spending 
too much money. The accumulated defi- 
cits of this administration at the end of 
the fiscal year for which we are now con- 
sidering appropriations will run in the 
neighborhood of $83 billion. So, yes, the 
Government is getting too big and it is 
spending too much money. It is taking 
too great control over the everyday lives 
of all our people. 

Mr. President, while I was home for 
the Christmas recess, I received a tele- 
phone call from a small businessman, 
whom I did not know but who was and 
is a resident of my State. He called me 
not to protest against any specific piece 
of legislation—not to protest against S. 
2515. He did not know anything about the 
pendency of this bill. That is one of the 
reasons this extended discussion is going 
on, Mr. President, so that the people of 
this country will find out and be in- 
formed as to the iniquitous provisions of 
the bill and so that they can protest 
against its enactment. 

This man who is a small businessman 
was pointing out the heavy tax burdens 
under which he was operating, the gov- 
ernment redtape he was required to sub- 
mit to, and to the impositions of the 
Federal Government in putting him on 
the carpet and checking his records. He 
said to me, “Senator ALLEN, the small 
people of this country are getting to the 
point where they are afraid of their Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. President, that is a pretty sad state 
of affairs for our people to feel that the 
Government of this great country is not 
on their side, that they have a fear 
against the actions of their Government, 
or that they fear the actions of their 
Government. 

Mr. President, I did not have the heart 
to tell him what he is going to get hit 
with when S. 2515 is enacted into law—if 
ever it is. 

If it is left up to the junior Senator 
from Alabama, it will not be enacted into 
law. I am hopeful that before very long 
it will be suggested that the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama conclude his re- 
marks, in order that this piece of legis- 
lation can be laid aside, in order that 
we can take up legislation designed to 
end the disastrous west coast dock strike. 
I do not know whether this bill that has 
been supposedly reported out of the com- 
mittee—I guess a more accurate state- 
ment would be that it has been voted 
out of the committee but has not yet been 
handed in to the clerk. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a comment, that I heard the 
Senator say, with great interest, that he 
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felt we should deal with the dock strike, 
that it represents an infinitely greater 
priority for the country, and that we 
should not be debating the pending 
EEOC bill. 

I rise only for the purpose of express- 
ing my own disagreement with that. I 
believe that under the two-track sys- 
tem which the leadership has inaugu- 
rated, we can deal with the immediate 
emergency—to wit, the dock strike, and 
we can also deal with the EEOC bill. 

My own deeply held view is that 
though it is less sensational in terms of 
its not being a burning fire day, right this 
morning, it could be a burning fire to- 
morrow, and has been before, so deep is 
the feeling of millions of Americans 
about the denial of opportunity in the 
most basic of all opportunities to any 
American—to wit, a job. 

That is a commitment to housing. 
That is a commitment to education and 
to dignity, which we now learn is more 
important than anything else to the poor 
and to the minorities who feel themselves 
oppressed. 

Thus, I know that the Senator and 
I have had our disagreements. It does 
not change in any way our regard for 
each other. But I think that the record 
should clearly show that we who are 
contending for the EEOC bill give ex- 
tremely high priority to that bill for 
deep, social, and economic reasons in the 
country. We see nothing whatever 
mutually exclusive between the con- 
sideration of an emergency measure or 
@ major strike which is a serious dis- 
advantage to the national interest and 
a particular part of the country, and are 
pursuing a basic reform so critical to the 
future health, in a social and economic 
sense, of the United States. 

I thank my colleague from Alabama 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) for 
his comments with respect to the pend- 
ing measure and the other measure. 

Might I inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from New York when it may be 
anticipated that the report of the com- 
mittee with respect to the dock legisla- 
tion will be reported to the Senate? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe within the next 
couple of hours. We have got it in galley 
and we are just looking over the galley 
proof. 

Mr. ALLEN. I see. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are looking it over 
now and I expect that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucuHes) will be 
reporting the bill unanimously on the 
part of the committee, by the way, with- 
in the next hour or two. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
when the bill is ready to be reported, 
the junior Senator from Alabama will be 
glad to yield the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in my dis- 
cussions of the bill, I have strongly de- 
nounced and criticized the fact that the 
legislation would violate the Constitu- 
tion by empowering the Federal Govern- 
ment to interfere with the basic and 
fundamental functions of State and lo- 
cal governments by dictating their em- 
ployment practices. 

Mr. President, I might say parenthet- 
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ically that this bill will, if enacted, ex- 
tend coverage by the EEOC to some 10 
million employees of State, county, and 
city governments and agencies of State, 
county, and city governments. 

I say again that the States’ power over 
their employment functions is not only 
basic, but essential, to the very exist- 
ence of State sovereignty. If we deprive 
the States of their basic functions, it is 
pointless for anyone to maintain that we 
have a dual form of government. 

Mr. President, we comment from time 
to time to the effect that the Federal 
Government is taking over the roles of 
the States, that the right to think is 
being invaded by the Federal Govern- 
ment. And certainly here is a classic il- 
lustration of that charge. 

The EEOC is going to take over the 
employment practices of the local gov- 
ernments. The EEOC is going to deter- 
mine who is going to be employed, not 
the elected officers of States, counties, 
and cities. If that is not a classic example 
of expanding the Federal power and ex- 
panding the Federal bureaucracy, I do 
not know what it is. 

Mr. President, we have an opportu- 
nity to defeat this inequitous legislation. 
On two occasions efforts have been made 
to bring this debate to a close by resort- 
ing to a cloture motion and by resort- 
ing to what has been referred to by 
many as gag rule. 

Mr. President, we hear that the U.S. 
Senate is the only deliberative body in 
the world that has unlimited debate by 
its Members. The Senate does have the 
right to unlimited debate on a debatable 
question. And amendments are certain- 
ly a debatable question, subject only to 
the right to try to invoke cloture. Clo- 
ture, according to the rules of the Sen- 
ate, requires a two-thirds favorable vote 
of a quorum of the Senators present. 

So, on two occasions since this bill 
was pushed out before us in the Sen- 
ate, an effort has been made to invoke 
cloture. Both of those efforts were voted 
down in the Senate. And, Mr. President, 
I would anticipate that if another clo- 
ture motion is presented, it too, will be 
voted down. And I would hope that if 
the bill has not been set aside perma- 
nently by the majority leader before that 
time, that after the vote on a third clo- 
ture motion, if it be unsuccessful, the ma- 
jority leader will then set this bill aside 
as not having come up to the require- 
ment of the Senate rules as being such a 
bill as two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate feel that it is so important that 
debate on the issue should be brought to 
a close. Thus far, I am pleased to say 
that two-thirds of the Senate has not 
seen fit to end the debate on this ques- 
tion and vote on the bill. 

Mr. President, as I sense the feeling in 
the Senate, the Senate probably is will- 
ing to see the powers of the EEOC ex- 
tended over State, town, and city em- 
ployees, as the committee bill does and 
as the bill, as introduced, does. 

The Senate is probably willing to ex- 
tend, as the committee bill does, the pro- 
visions of the EEOC over every edu- 
cational institution in the United States, 
including every university, every college, 
every high school, every elementary 
school, every private school, and every 
church-supported school. 
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The Senate is probably willing to swal- 
low all of these provisions. But what the 
Senate has been unwilling to do, in the 
judgment of the junior Senator from 
Alabama, is to accept the provisions 
which give enforcement power to the 
EEOC, along with the powers it already 
has, of receiving complaints, investigat- 
ing complaints, filing charges, and, in 
general, reaching a decision. 

So, under the bill the function of the 
EEOC would be greatly extended with re- 
spect to its jurisdiction over the millions 
of people that it would cover, not only 
with respect to the extension of its juris- 
diction but also with respect to the ex- 
tension of its powers: the power to be a 
judge, a jury, and a prosecutor. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would be 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I was 
listening with interest to the remarks of 
the Senator from Alabama and particu- 
larly those he just made concerning the 
power and authority which this bill 
would give insofar as the employment of 
people by the colleges, universities, and 
educational institutions is concerned. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is one of the pro- 
visions. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, suppose 
we had a number of educational insti- 
tutions in the country that were con- 
cerned about the political philosophy and 
whether their faculties should be liberal 
or conservative—and there are some on 
both sides of that question. 

We also have colleges and universities 
founded by religious sects that still are 
very concerned about the fact that their 
curriculum and thrust should be oriented 
in a religious direction. 

We have others that perhaps are con- 
cerned about political ideology or eco- 
nomic ideology; that is, they would pre- 
fer not to employ as a faculty member 
to teach economics someone who be- 
lieved in the Socialist concept of gov- 
ernment. 

Now, my question is: As far as all of 
these colleges and universities that might 
have rather strong feelings on those va- 
rious matters, would this bill mean that 
if they refused to hire a professor, for 
example, in a college that had a strong 
religious philosophy, an atheist, perhaps, 
who did not believe in any kind of re- 
ligion, who applied to teach in the col- 
lege, that this Commission could come 
in and say, “You have to hire or employ 
that person, otherwise you would be dis- 
criminating against him.” 

Is that what this bill means? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, it certainly does. As 
to educational institutions that are not 
church supported or that are not reli- 
gious educational institutions, there is no 
exemption whatsoever; but as to reli- 
gious institutions, if they were church- 
supported schools, then the exemption 
would apply only to the teaching of re- 
ligion or religious activities, but they 
could be forced to employ an atheist to 
teach economics in a church-supported 
school along with religious subjects. So 
the answer is, “Yes,” the employer of 
such a person could be forced under the 
provisions of this bill. 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be delighted to 
yield, if it is satisfactory with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida who 
was engaged in a colloquy with me. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

First, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, which will be brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENTS 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
about to propose a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Earlier today I indicated in good faith 
that the legislation affecting the west 
coast dock strike would be taken up be- 
tween 4 and 5 o'clock today. However, 
in talking with other Members who are 
vitally interested in this matter, and be- 
cause of the imminent need for the con- 
sideration of this legislation, I now wish 
to ask unanimous consent that at the 
hour of 2 o’clock the pending business be 
laid aside and that at that time the 
emergency strike legislation reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare be laid before the Senate and made 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall not 
object; but I do wish to be clear that 
after the completion of this particular 
measure the EEOC legislation will again 
be the pending business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, once the Senate considers the 
dock strike legislation, and after its dis- 
positon, and only after its disposition, the 
EEOC bill, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness, be laid again before the Senate and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) there be a time limitation of 
242 hours, 2 hours under the control of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop) and one-half hour un- 
der the control of the distingiushed 
chairman of the committee, or whom- 
ever he may designate, with the further 
proviso that if there is to be a tabling 
motion—and I do not know that there 
will be one—it will not occur until all 
time for debate on the amendment is 
completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator wrap it all up and give the sit- 
uation with respect to amendments to 
the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes. I am taking 
them one at a time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 1 hour 
on the bill itself, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the majority leader 
and minority leader or their designees, 
20 minutes on each amendment or 
amendments to amendments, the time to 
be equally divided between the sponsor 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. The amendment to the 
amendments, including also any amend- 
ments to the Packwood amendent. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So the Senate should 
now be notified again that there has been 
a change in plans relative to the dock 
strike legislation. It will not be called up 
between 4 o’clock and 5 o’clock this af- 
ternoon but instead it will be called up at 
2 o’clock this afternoon and made the 
pending business. The Senate will stay 
with the consideration of that legisla- 
tion until it is completed and then the 
unfinished business will once again be 
made the pending business and we will 
return to the consideration of the EEOC 
bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefiy? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to mention one 
point. I had an opportunity to check this 
with the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker) and it has his agreement. I would 
like to suggest that included in the unan- 
imous consent agreement would be the 
understanding that amendments, partic- 
ularly since there are only 20 minutes, be 
germane to the Packwood amendment or 
the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a fair 
enough request and I make that unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator clarify for the Chair whether 
the agreement includes appeals and mo- 
tions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the further unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Twenty minutes on ap- 
peals and motions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama for his courtesy and usual gra- 
ciousness in allowing the Senate to get 
on with his business, especially at this 
particular time when the issue is so im- 
minent and must be faced up to at once. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. President, before I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida 
again, I would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, the 
majority leader of the Senate, for his 
statesmanship and for the method that 
he uses in controlling the flow of legis- 
lation in the Senate. I commend him for 
the two-track system of considering leg- 
islation in the Senate. 

When a matter is under extended de- 
bate, he does not allow that to tie up 
the entire work of the Senate, but he 
schedules a second track and brings up 
other important matters for considera- 
tion, so that the extended debate on the 
original issue may continue without 
clogging the Senate Calendar. 

Mr. President, I want to express my 
admiration of the distinguished majority 
leader for his statesmanship, for his 
fairness, for his recognition of the priori- 
ties as between matters of legislation. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York has said that the bill—and I as- 
sume the report of the committee—is in 
galley form, to be printed, and that the 
bill will probably come in within the 
next 2 hours. So it is obvious that the 
distinguished majority leader has pro- 
vided for the scheduling for Senate ac- 
tion of legislation with regard to the dock 
strike at the earliest possible moment. 

He recognizes, Mr. President, that 
legislation of that sort shall have pri- 
ority over a measure such as S. 2515, 
which extends the powers of jurisdiction 
of the EEOC, granting it powers that it 
has not had during the 7 years of 
its existence. This does allow the Senate 
to give serious consideration to S. 2515 
before finally acting upon it, at the same 
time getting an opportunity to take up 
important measures. 

I agreed with the majority leader’s 
putting the foreign aid bill on the second 
track, so to speak, so that it might be 
considered. Even though the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama voted against that 
bill, he felt that since the foreign aid 
appropriation was depending upon a con- 
tinuing resolution and that this appro- 
priation had to be acted upon, in fair- 
ness to those who supported that leg- 
islation, it should have been brought 
before the Senate. But the majority 
leader did not allow the consideration of 
this iniquitous bill, S. 2515, to hold up 
these others matters. 

So it is the hope of the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama that the second track 
will be kept clear so that matters of leg- 
islation may be allowed to proceed on 
that track, and give those who want to 
debate S. 2515 an opportunity to develop 
their forensic skills and discuss this mat- 
ter at length, until such time as the 
majority leader feels that the Senate is 
not going to change from its position 
of refusing to allow this measure to 
come to a vote. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515), a bill to 
further promote equal employment 
opportunities for American workers. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now if the distinguished 
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Senator from Florida desires to engage 
in further colloquy with respect to this 
bill, the junior Senator from Alabama 
will be delighted to yield to him. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, I must say I agree with 
the sentiments the Senator from Ala- 
bama just expressed about the impor- 
tance of the dock strike legislation as op- 
posed to the bill that is now on the floor 
and which we are discussing. 

I might go further and say that I would 
think any piece of legislation coming be- 
fore the Senate at this time ought to have 
priority over this particular bill, which is 
such poor legislation. But if we can con- 
tinue now to probe some of the provisions 
within the bill, I would like to pinpoint 
once more the religious aspects of the 
bill. 

I am sure that the Senator from Ala- 
bama has had the same experience I have 
had over the years, and that is chats with 
parents who have expressed concern 
about the selection of a higher educa- 
tional institution for their son or daugh- 
ter. I know some of them are very con- 
cerned about putting their sons and 
daughters in a school that still does con- 
sider that religion is a powerful force in 
this country. 

For example, there is a little prepara- 
tory school near my home in Florida 
whose main emphasis is on religion, and 
when boys and girls graduate from that 
school, they try to go to colleges which 
emphasize religion, too, usually smaller 
colleges. 

I received a fund-raising letter in the 
mail last week from such an institution, 
seeking to raise funds for its expenses and 
its endowment. It underscores that fact 
that one of the things it still places em- 
phasis on in this college is the teaching 
of religion. 

Let us suppose that this college made 
known to the academic community that 
it wanted to hire a new instructor in eco- 
nomics, and it had, we will say, two ap- 
plications for that opening, one from a 
very distinguished economics professor, 
who had a brilliant academic career, sec- 
ond to none in the country, and one from 
another, who perhaps had a good record, 
but not that distinguished, except that 
the second person believed also very 
strongly in religion and that was a basic 
precept in this individual's life. 

Let us say the college wants to decide 
which one it wants to hire, and it actu- 
ally hires the second person, on the basis 
that the second person does have a strong 
belief in religion and the school empha- 
sizes that particular quality in all faculty 
matters. So it hires the second appli- 
cant and turns down the first. 

Now suppose the first applicant goes to 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. If this bill goes into effect, 
what happens, is my question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, it would be up to the 
EEOC to investigate the complaint after 
having received it. Then, if it felt that 
this person had been discriminated 
against because of his religion, or lack of 
religion, the EEOC could have its gen- 
eral counsel prepare and file charges, not 
with an independent agency, not with the 
court, but file charges back with the 
Commission; and the Commission, hav- 
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ing received the charges, investigated 
the charges, prejudged them to the ex- 
tent that it turned them over to counsel 
for the filing of the charges, would then 
reach the decision as to whether this per- 
son had been discriminated against. 
Then, when it reached that decision, it 
could, with respect to this person, order 
the institution to cease and desist from 
discriminating against that man and re- 
quire that the institution employ the 
person who had been rejected by the uni- 
sity or the school. 

Then the university, if it saw fit to 
appeal that matter, would have to appeal 
to the circuit court of appeals, and the 
matter would not be tried de novo, but 
would be tried on the basis of the record 
which had been certified to the court by 
the Commission. So the EEOC, then, 
would receive the complaint, prosecute 
the complaint, judge the complaint, and 
enforce the authority. 

Mr. GURNEY. In other words, the 
judge, jury, and prosecutor, all tied into 
one. 

Mr. ALLEN. Exactly. That is what the 
bill would provide, and that is one of the 
iniquitous provisions which the junior 
Senator from Alabama objects to so 
strenuously. 

Mr. GURNEY. What would happen in 
the meantime, while the school or col- 
lege is without a faculty member? What 
would the bill provide as to that? Would 
they have to stop hiring this man they 
had proceeded to hire, and wait until 
the Commission had decided? 

Mr. ALLEN. The bill wakes no provi- 
sion as to that, but if the employee who 
is alleged to have been discriminated 
against does win out before the Com- 
mission, the Commission could order 
that he received back pay from the time 
he was not employed. 

This provision would relate, for ex- 
ample, to a church school that would 
like to have its professors religiously in- 
clined. It could require it to accept some- 
one with another religion, or someone 
who had no religion whatsoever. That is 
just exactly the opposite from what the 
Senator from Florida suggests many 
parents want for their children, and 
what the children want for themselves. 

Mr. GURNEY. And it could, I suppose, 
impose very serious financial burdens on 
a small school with a limited budget. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Most colleges these 
days operate at a deficit, anyway. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. GURNEY. And I suppose colleges 
that have to watch their budgets very 
closely would hesitate before they would 
take on a professor, if they anticipated 
the possibility that a big charge could 
be run up against them that they would 
have to pay eventually. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; of course, the col- 
lege would have to pay for its defense. 

Mr. GURNEY. But let us take an ex- 
treme case. I posed the question of some- 
one who did not believe very strongly in 
religion, or was an atheist as opposed to 
a faculty member who would believe 
strongly in religion. 

Let us suppose the professor who was 
turned down had a well-known track 
record on this subject of atheism in all 
the other colleges and universities of 
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which he had been a member of the 
faculty and in which he had taught, that 
he had not only made very plain that he 
was an atheist, but had spent a lot of 
time practicing and preaching, if we can 
use that word in this colloquy, that any- 
one who believed in religion and any 
faculty member who taught it ought to 
have his head examined, and that any 
college or university should fire any 
faculty member who believed in religion. 
Suppose you had an extreme example 
like that, and the college or university 
turned that man down; what would hap- 
pen then? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, the Commission 
would be empowered, in its wisdom—or 
lack of wisdom—to say that that person 
had been discriminated against, and that 
the school would have to employ him be- 
cause discrimination on account of reli- 
gion would not be permitted. So it would 
be up to the Commission, and it is a 
judge unto itself. It is not answerable to 
anyone except to the court of appeals, 
based on the record that it sends up to 
the court of appeals for consideration. 

Mr. GURNEY. Then, if I gather the 
meaning of this colloquy correctly, this 
motto that we have on our money in the 
United States, “In God We Trust,” would 
sort of go out the window like the baby 
with the bath water, would it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, there are reasons 
for feeling that way about it, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me pose another 
question. We claim to be a nation of pri- 
vate free enterprise in this country of 
ours, as opposed to the socialistic kind of 
government which exists in a great many 
nations of the world—chiefly, of course, 
in our principal adversary, Russia—and 
all of us know that on college and uni- 
versity faculties these days there is an 
ever-increasing tendency—at least I 
think I am correct in stating that—of 
professors and instructors, especially in 
the liberal arts colleges, to believe in 
socialism as opposed to free and private 
enterprise. At least that is what students 
tell me with whom I talk, and other peo- 
ple as well, that there is a growing num- 
ber of people with that kind of economic 
belief. 

Suppose a college or university believes 
very strongly in private enterprise. When 
they selected their professors to teach in 
the economic field, they would be partic- 
ularly careful to try to get a professor 
who also believes in free private enter- 
prise. Now, we have a vacancy on the 
economics faculty at this X college, and 
we have a couple of applications. One 
man, Professor A, believes very strongly 
in free private enterprise, but it happens 
that the other, Professor B, does not be- 
lieve in it at all; as a matter of fact, 
he thinks it is a total failure, and that 
the only way to run any kind of a gov- 
ernment, whether in Russia, the United 
States, or any other country, would be a 
socialist kind of economic system, where 
the government owns all the facilities of 
production and distribution, and every- 
one works for the government as they do 
in Russia. 

The college makes a decision; they de- 
cide they would rather have Professor 
A, the free private enterprise professor, 
as opposed to Professor B, the socialist 
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believer. So they hire Professor A, and 
then Professor B brings a complaint 
against the college before the Commis- 
sion. What would be the result of a case 
like that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course, it would be up 
to the Commission to judge whether 
there had been any discrimination. But 
I doubt if it would use a person’s employ- 
ment because of his economic philosophy. 
I doubt if that, even by the Commission, 
would be held to be discrimination. I feel 
that even the Commission would say that 
was not discrimination of the type for- 
bidden by law. If it were discrimination 
because of sex or religion or race, then 
that would be discrimination that the 
Commission could make a case against, 
but possibly not as regards economic 
philosophy. 

I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
has considered the damage that this 
Commission and its operations could do 
to the academic freedom of various in- 
stitutions. I wonder if he would com- 
ment on his view with regard to that. 

Mr, GURNEY. Well, let me pursue this 
other question one more step, which is 
what I really intended to do in the begin- 
ning, because I understand the bill for- 
bids discrimination on those three 
grounds the distinguished Senator has 
outlined. 

But now we get into the shadow area, 
and this is what I am concerned with. 
Let us take that same area of economic 
beliefs again, and let us inject into it one 
or two things: Sex—which, of course, is 
a more or less delightful subject to in- 
ject into anything—or we could inject 
race, but one or the other. Actually, so 
far as the institution is concerned, it is 
not opposing the hiring of the professor 
who believes in socialism, who might be 
a woman or might be a member of a 
minority group. Then the professor who 
is rejected brings the complaint before 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, but he or she makes the 
complaint on the ground of sex or of 
race. 

Would this not pose a pretty difficult 
and serious problem so far as the hiring 
institution is concerned, even though 
they were opposing it purely upon the 
belief of this person in a socialistic kind 
of government? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, definitely. That 
would allow the EEOC to say that the 
institution had discriminated in these 
areas where protection is granted under 
the law. Even though they objected to 
that applicant on other grounds, the 
Commission could find that it was in 
one of the protected areas and force the 
employment of that person. 

Mr. GURNEY. Is not that danger par- 
ticularly true the way this bill is worded? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. GURNEY. We go right back to the 
point that the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama made a short time ago— 
that the Commission is the indicter, the 
prosecutor, the judge, the jury, and the 
fact finder. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. In other words, it han- 
dies all these things. So that if you have 
people on a commission—heaven knows, 
all of us have prejudices one way or an- 
other; we cannot help it; it is ground 
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into us in our upbringing and our teach- 
ing and where we have lived, all along 
life’s path. We cannot completely disas- 
sociate ourselves from beliefs we have 
picked up earlier. So if you had a com- 
mission that was “gung ho” to prevent 
any possible violation of this act, they 
could easily make a finding of fact, I sup- 
pose, that the institution turned down 
this applicant on the ground of sex or 
of race rather than of economic beliefs 
in socialism. Is that not true? 

Mr. ALLEN. Very definitely. They 
would be empowered to do that. 

Mr. GURNEY. So, then, the institu- 
tion finally could be saddled with some- 
body who had an economic belief that 
was violently opposed to what this insti- 
tution was trying to teach its young men 
and young women. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. And that is the real 
danger of this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. This procedure is some- 
what reminiscent of the Star Chamber 
procedure back in England of some two 
centuries ago. It almost rises to the In- 
quisition back in medieval days in Eu- 
rope. It is a pernicious business, setting 
up a system of harassment of every edu- 
cational institution in the country, and 
every employer of as many as eight peo- 
ple would be covered. 

Mr. GURNEY. As a matter of fact, have 
we not had a previous example of this 
kind of procedure? I am talking now 
about the procedure, not the substance 
of the bill. It seems to me that under the 
National Labor Relations Act, which set 
up the National Labor Relations Board, 
we had a similar example. 

Mr. ALLEN. Somewhat, yes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Where there was a 
judge, jury, and prosecutor all wrapped 
into one. In times past, it has been pretty 
difficult, under that procedure, to get 
more than a one-sided opinion, and the 
cards really have been sort of stacked in 
favor of one party as opposed to the 
other. Is that not true in some of the past 
history of that particular board? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly, there is an anal- 
ogy between the two procedures. 

Mr. GURNEY. I would think that we 
would hesitate before we jumped into 
some other kind of trap. 

My understanding of the position of 
the junior Senator from Alabama—at 
least on the procedural aspect we are 
talking about—is that if we really are 
going to follow the kind of legal proceed- 
ings that we have always thought we had 
in this country, we ought to have a check 
and balance there, too, and not have 
everything all tied up in one procedure. 
That is why the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama—if I correctly understand his 
argument—feels that the court process 
ought to be injected in the decisionmak- 
ing of this Commission rather than the 
whole thing being wrapped up in the de- 
cisionmaking in the early part of it. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. Would the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama explain that precise 
difference a little more for me, so that I 
can precisely understand it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator has reference 
to the procedure under the bill. Of course, 
at the present time the Commission has 
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powers of conciliation, advisory capacity, 
and it has a backlog of about 18 months 
to 2 years of cases before it now. It is 
anticipated that this year approximately 
32,000 more cases are going to be filed 
and that next year approximately 45,000 
more will be filed. 

The Commission receives these com- 
plaints and investigates them through 
its employees. By the way, I might sug- 
gest that it was pointed out, in answer 
to a question I propounded to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WitittaMs), that it is anticipated 
that in the next year or two, the em- 
ployees of the EEOC are going to double 
in number, to increase from approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 2,000 employees. They 
would use some of these Federal bureau- 
crats to investigate these charges. Then, 
if they feel, at that stage in the proceed- 
ings, that there has been discrimina- 
tion—they prejudge the matter, or they 
would not call on the general counsel to 
prefer charges—they refer the matter to 
the general counsel. He prefers the 
charges against the respondent, whether 
the respondent be an educational insti- 
tution or a religious school or a private 
school or a small employer who employs 
as few as eight people. Then the matter 
is tried before the Commission itself, the 
very Commission that had turned the 
matter over to the counsel for prosecu- 
tion. 

So it seems to the junior Senator from 
Alabama that that provides no due 
process. The junior Senator from Ala- 
bama recalls that the Constitution says 
that nobody shall be deprived of life or 
property without due process of law. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is at this point, as I 
understand it, that the junior Senator 
from Alabama would bring in a Federal 
judge. 

Mr, ALLEN. That is correct, 

Mr. GURNEY. To hear this matter and 
try it and decide it. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. They 
would be the jury and the prosecutor, but 
they would not be the judge. 

I do not think that asking the Federal 
judiciary to take over this problem is in 
any way showing a lack of sympathy for 
those who feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against, because the record of 
the district judges over the country cer- 
tainly is one of compassion and of sym- 
pathy with civil rights, with the desegre- 
gation of schools in one area of our coun- 
try. I am not going to try to get into that 
situation. I will comment on that another 
day. But the district judges have been 
especially compassionate in matters of 
civil rights. 

Also, in the judgment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama, the matter could 
be determined more readily, more quick- 
ly, by the court route, for this reason: 
There are 398 Federal district judges in 
the country. There is only one Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
lodged here in Washington so that with 
this tremendous backlog of cases that 
the Commission already has, seeking to 
decide all the discrimination cases that 
would arise in the 50 States, and all of 
that to be decided by a five-man Com- 
mission, it would certainly seem to the 
junior Senator from Alabama to be the 
sure way to prevent a man getting a 
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decision any time soon, whereas if the 
workload is divided out as the occur- 
rence of the acts of discrimination might 
dictate, or if it is divided out among 
the 398 Federal district judges, it would 
be quite apparent that a final determi- 
nation could be arrived at much quicker 
by going the court enforcement route 
rather than having the complaints 
aired before the Commission itself. So 
that they would get speedier action, in 
the judgment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. GURNEY. It would seem to me 
it would also obtain a much broader 
kind of decisionmaking if we had the 
Federal judges in the 50 States of the 
Union deciding these matters instead of 
one Commission located in Washington, 
D.C. It would seem to me we would get 
a much broader viewpoint and perhaps 
even a fairer viewpoint. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is true. Also on the 
matter of witnesses, should a matter 
come up in the district where the dis- 
crimination took place, it would obvi- 
ously be easier for the witnesses to ap- 
pear in their district. Justice could be 
better done by handling it at the local 
level. Also Federal district judges that 
are, I assume, but have not always been 
in ivory towers, at one time they were 
practicing attorneys, have a familiarity 
with local conditions and local prob- 
lems and they would obviously carry that 
knowledge with them to the bench. 

Mr. GURNEY. On that very point, I 
was interested in the Senator’s observa- 
tion about the progress made in the field 
of civil rights, especially school desegre- 
gation and integration. While I realize 
it is not a subject matter under this bill, 
it certainly is a closely related sub- 
ject—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. GURNEY (continuing). To the 
whole area we are discussing here. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand, and 
perhaps the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama can explain to me, the opposition 
of the managers of the bill to the Fed- 
eral district courts, because we all know 
that the civil rights revolution—and I do 
not think there is any other way to term 
it but as a revolution which we have had 
in the past decade and a half, which has 
occurred mainly in the South where 
many people in the North think that 
people in the South do not understand 
the problem—in school desegregation 
and integration, and the furtherance of 
the cause of civil rights, came right out 
of the South, right off the benches of 
Federal district court judges. While it 
is true they were former practicing at- 
torneys in the South, it is fair to say, so 
far as school desegregation is concerned, 
that probably 99 percent of case law on 
school desegregation has been made in 
the South and all of it by Federal judges. 
If we have that kind of track record of 
getting along, and getting along at a 
fairly rapid pace, and certainly in the 
past few years in the area of civil rights, 
why would it not work so far as equal 
employment opportunity is concerned? 

It would almost seem to me as though 
the managers and the authors of the bill, 
seeing that the record would place a 
greater degree of sureness in their cause, 
would like to put it in the jurisdiction of 
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the Federal district courts and the Fed- 
eral judges. What answer would the Sen- 
ator have for that? 

Mr. ALLEN. They have not answered 
it to my satisfaction. I do not recall that 
they have given any plausible answer, 
not one that seems plausible to me, at 
least. Apparently they want the Com- 
mission to handle the whole package and 
not bother to take it before a judge, who 
would probably try the matter under the 
rules of evidence, who would see that the 
respondent had his day in court, that 
the matter was tried without any bias 
or prejudice; whereas possibly the Com- 
mission might be more inclined to go 
into a matter it had already investigated 
and had preferred charges on, so that 
they might already have their minds 
made up that discrimination did exist. 

I agree with the Senator from Florida 
that they should have no fear to take a 
matter to the Federal district court with 
the track record, as the distinguished 
Senator from Florida refers to it, of the 
Federal judiciary in the Federal district 
court on civil rights matters. So the 
proponents of the bill come in and say, 
“We want some enforcement mecha- 
nism.” Well, there is no opposition, so 
far as the junior Senator from Alabama 
knows, to giving an enforcement mecha- 
nism. The chief point of difference at 
that point—and I disagree with cover- 
ing State and local government and I 
disagree with covering educational in- 
stitutions—as to the matter of an en- 
forcement procedure, I am willing to 
confer on the Commission an enforce- 
ment mechanism for their decision, and 
remove them from the lack of an en- 
forcement procedure—that is, supply 
that need. They have been operating for 
7 years. I assume they claim they have 
done a good job because they come back 
every year to state their case for appro- 
priations, and they have never asked to 
be disbanded, so I assume that they say 
they are doing a good job under present 
law. 

So it seems to me that the court de- 
cision enforcement right should be ac- 
ceptable to all parties. By and large, 
that is what this whole discussion is 
about, because it is apparent from the 
temper of the Senate, as the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama assesses it, that the 
Senate is willing to cover State, county, 
and city employees, that it is even will- 
ing, based on the amendment which we 
offered but which was turned down, to 
cover educational institutions. I dis- 
agree with the wisdom of that, but ap- 
parently the Senate is willing to do that. 
But what it has been unwilling to do is 
to make of this Commission prosecutor, 
jury, and judge. Apparently it is willing 
to give it the mechanism of allowing it 
to prosecute these complaints and these 
charges in the Federal district courts 
throughout the country. So it is hard for 
the junior Senator from Alabama to see 
what the objection is all about. The 
court procedure route confers on the 
Commission a power it does not now 
have. So why they are not willing to 
accept that is something I find hard to 
understand. 

Mr. GURNEY. One thing about this 
procedure is that under the Federal court 
system, and speaking now of the criminal 
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side, or the cases where U.S. attorneys 
are involved as prosecutors, even in the 
case of a person who is beyond the Fed- 
eral Government, the judiciary in part 
has suffered from the office of the U.S. 
attorney. 

I mean by that that if the U.S. attor- 
ney has a matter before him or if he 
has a civil matter before him, he is the 
one who makes the decision as to whether 
to go ahead and prosecute it. The judge 
does not teil him what to do. He decides 
what he is going to do. Yet it seems to 
me that under the procedure that is set 
up in the bill, we do not even state any- 
thing beyond that, because the Com- 
mission, the general counsel’s office, the 
whole kit and caboodle are wrapped up 
n one package and going in one direc- 

on. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. GURNEY. And seemingly his 
guidance over these things does not ac- 
complish much, even in the Federal 
court; does it? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, it certainly does not. 
Consequently, a better opportunity for 
the due process of law would be exercised 
under the court procedure route rather 
than having it wrapped all in one pack- 
age, which would be the effect of the 
bill pending before the Senate. 

Mr. GURNEY. Another thing bothers 
me about the way the bill is drafted, both 
as to its substance and as to what it in- 
cludes and does not include at the pres- 
ent time and its procedures. We could go 
back again to the example of a religious 
school that wanted to hire a religious 
person, a person that is more religiously 
oriented than another person. 

It seems to me that we have had ex- 
amples in the past of zealots in some 
fields who have pinpointed certain areas 
that they want to zero in on, not only in 
the civil rights field, but also in the edu- 
cational areas and institutions. 

I can remember, for example, some 
years ago when the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sent 
down to Florida during the summertime 
a group of college students that were still 
in college but were on summer vacation. 
The mission of these students was to 
come down to Florida and harass the 
boards of education in the State of Flor- 
ida concerning their hiring practices. 

This, of course, was in the civil rights 
field. But it actually happened. These 
young college students, who had not even 
had their first job in life as yet, came 
down to Florida like a swarm of locusts 
and proceeded to tell these people exactly 
what they had to do to get their institu- 
tions in shape or how to shape up, if we 
want to put it in that way, on a job that 
some of them had spent most of their 
lifetimes in doing. We have had an exam- 
ple like that. 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
create a commission such as this and give 
it the judicial powers that this bill calls 
for, as well as the additional coverage, 
we can go back to the example of a col- 
lege that wanted to keep itself as a reli- 
gious institution and hire faculty mem- 
bers who believe in the religion of their 
own faith—whether it be Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, which is my own faith, or 
whatever it be. 
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A bunch of people who were zealots 
and who wanted to change the concept 
of that particular college would zero on 
their target and apply to get on the 
faculty and keep that institution em- 
broiled constantly before the EEOC. Also, 
if we had a commission that wanted to 
be overzealous on the kinds of suits they 
entertain and the kind of prosecutions 
they preferred, such an institution could 
be harassed almost out of existence. Does 
the Senator from Alabama see that dan- 
ger in the bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. I very definitely do. There 
is also the danger of the loss of academic 
freedom by educational institutions. 
With the constant harassment that is 
possibly under the bill, I see a possible 
loss of accreditation by some of our 
institutions. 

As the Senator knows, there is always 
a constant battle by institutions of high- 
er learning to have adequate libraries, 
adequate facilities and equipment, and 
adequate teaching staffs to maintain 
their accreditation so that the young 
people of the State can go to those 
schools feeling that they are going to an 
accredited institution from which they 
might transfer their credits to other in- 
stitutions. 

One of the causes that results in loss 
of accreditation by an institution of 
higher learning is that when politics 
creeps into the institution, it is felt that 
the institution is run, not by educators, 
but by politicians or by a government 
agency. 

It is then the feeling that the institu- 
tion is not there for education purposes, 
but for political reasons. And that some- 
times results in the loss of accredita- 
tion by students. So, if the EEOC is con- 
stantly harassing institutions of higher 
learning, or a secondary school for that 
matter, there would be considerable 
alarm that the institution might lose its 
accreditation. 

Mr, GURNEY. Mr. President, that 
brings to mind another interesting point 
on which I would like to ask a question 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. It is a well-known fact that the 
contributions to institutions of higher 
learning have dropped very considerably, 
with reference to alumni funds, for ex- 
ample, and also with reference to many 
of the large gifts that have been made 
in the past outside of alumni funds every 
year to colleges and universities in the 
Nation. It is a well-known fact that no 
college or university today of any size 
or worth or merit could get along finan- 
cially with either the tuition that is paid 
by its students or from the income they 
receive from their endowments. Every 
single one of them needs a substantial 
income other than from the alumni and 
special gifts. 

We know that this dropoff is chiefly 
because of two reasons. One has been 
the turmoil on the campuses which has 
discouraged some of the people who had 
contributed before. Another concerns the 
policies of institutions. That is the thing 
we talked about a little bit before. Many 
of the donors are unhappy and upset 
because of the policies of the institutions 
or the kind of instruction they give in 
political science or economics or special 
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studies or because of the permissiveness 
they permit on the campus. 

I am not making a general indictment 
of colleges or universities. I am simply 
saying that these are some of the causes 
why alumni are not giving any more or 
are giving less and why other special 
grants are not being brought in. 

As we know, we have institutions that 
are strongly religious in their orientation 
and teaching. Suppose, for example, 
when this bill is passed, if it is passed in 
its present form, there were faculty mem- 
bers on the faculties of these particular 
colleges that did not believe in religion, 
so the whole thrust of that college or 
university as far as religious doctrine 
went out the window. Might that not af- 
fect giving by alumni, as well as others 
who wish to support that kind of insti- 
tution? 

Mr. ALLEN, I think definitely it would 
because if the institution has ceased to 
carry out the mission or the function 
approved by the alumni, obviously they 
are going to withdraw their financial 
support and transfer it somewhere else if 
they find an institution they feel worthy 
of their support. 

So any institution that is constantly 
being harassed and that has a bad image 
and get. the reputation of having on its 
faculty—and I am speaking of religious 
institutions at this time—people who are 
not in favor of carrying out the mission 
which has been conceived for the insti- 
tution, obviously people are going to be 
dissatisfied and it is going to cause a 
lessening of their contributions. I think 
definitely it would be to the disadvantage 
of such institutions. 

Mr. GURNEY. So one of the inherent 
dangers in this bill, in addition to the 
other dangers that the Senator from Ala- 
bama and others have discussed in de- 
bate on this bill, is the inherent danger 
that we may be shooting down the cause 
of higher education, at least to some ex- 
tent in some schools that want to run 
their particular institutions in certain 
fashions that have been time honored, 
and as near as I can see, it has little to do 
with discrimination in employment of 
people; they want conditions as they 
have always been and it just has to do 
with how they want their curriculum and 
studies handled and what kind of in- 
struction they want to have in their in- 
stitutions as opposed to some other 
kind. 

I thank the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama for this colloquy 
and for answering some of these ques- 
tions that have troubled me and I know 
they are going to trouble a great many of 
my constituents in Florida, as they are 
now troubling them, as I know from the 
mail I receive from day to day. I think 
constituents of other Senators would be 
greatly troubled if they had any idea of 
what is in this bill and what might hap- 
pen if the bill were passed in its present 
form. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama for the real light, a sort of 
glare of the searchlight, he is bringing 
to this bill so we can be informed what 
it is all about. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator for 
his generous comments and for the con- 
tributions he made to the colloquy, as 
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well as the background and provisions of 
the bill. He has made a definite contribu- 
tion in pointing out some of the inherent 
dangers in this bill. I appreciate very 
much the contribution he has made. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in my discussions of the 
bill I have strongly denounced and criti- 
cized the fact that the legislation would 
violate the very first item of the first arti- 
cle of the Bill of Rights by empowering 
the Federal Government to interfere with 
the free exercise of religion by dictating 
almost all of the employment practices 
of church-supported educational institu- 
tions. 

That is in line with the colloquy I 
have been having with the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. I say again that 
it would be difficult to imagine any prac- 
tice more at odds with the idea of reli- 
gious liberty than to say that the first 
amendment left it open to the Federal 
Government to compel church-supported 
schools at every level of education to 
capitulate the Federal Government’s 
secular concept of “equal employment 
opportunity.” If this is not true, the first 
amendment is but an empty pledge ex- 
pressed in idle words. 

In my discussions of the bill, I have 
strongly denounced and criticized the 
fact that the proposed legislation is a di- 
rect assault upon the free enterprise sys- 
tem. The bill brings within its orbit every 
employer having eight or more employees 
and every labor union having eight or 
more members. I assume that that would 
take in every labor organization in the 
country. It would be a mighty small one 
if it did not have as many as eight mem- 
bers. Thus, the small businessman, al- 
ready overburdened, would encounter 
new regulations, investigations, hearings, 
and appeals far beyond his time, his 
energy, or his finances. If the bill becomes 
law—and I certainly hope that the Sen- 
ate will reject the bill—many of the most 
cherished benefits which organized labor 
has attained in the last four decades 
would no longer become matters of right, 
but would automatically become matters 
of administrative grace to be doled out 
by EEOC bureaucrats as rewards for good 
behavior or withheld as punishment when 
any union does not comply with their 
demands. 

I have had the privilege of discussing 
the bill on several occasions as the Sen- 
ate has been considering it. The only pur- 
pose of extending debate on the bill is to 
allow the people affected—the people of 
the country—to be alerted to the dangers 
of the pending proposed legislation. The 
Senate can act very slowly at times; it 
can act with great speed at other times. 
The purpose of this discussion is not to 
seek to persuade any Senator to the posi- 
tion of the junior Senator from Alabama, 
because if he persuaded every Senator to 
support the position of the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama, he would not be able 
to defeat the bill outright. But he does be- 
lieve that by an extended discussion of 
the bill, its dangers will become apparent 
to enough of the constituents of Senators 
who have voted against cloture and of 
Senators who have not voted against clo- 
ture that the bill should not be allowed 
to pass. 

In the two instances when the Senate 
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has voted on the question of whether de- 
bate on the measure should be choked off, 
the votes have been decided in the nega- 
tive. So apparently a sufficient number 
of Senators feel that the principle of pro- 
viding due process of law for persons 
covered by the bill is so important that 
we who oppose the bill will be allowed to 
have our day on this subject. 

Again, I commend the distinguished 
majority leader for not allowing the 
Calendar of the Senate to become clogged 
by other measures. He has set up a two- 
track system by which on one track we 
will have this item of legislation subject 
to extended debate, and are going to have 
the other track for important legislation 
that needs to be attended to by the serv- 
ants of the people in the Senate. 

Mr. President, looking at the calendar 
of the Senate, this Congress has been 
in session now for 13 months, and there 
are only 21 items of business on the 
calendar. That is a great record, Mr. 
President—only 21 pieces of legislation 
on the Calendar of the U.S. Senate. And 
one of those measures is the companion 
measure to S. 2515—-H.R. 1746. So actu- 
ally there are, in effect, only 20 measures 
on the Calendar of the J.S. Senate. 

I point that out, Mr. President, to 
show that our discussion of this matter 
has not held up the consideration of any 
important business pending before the 
Senate. Mr. President, the strike legis- 
lation, the legislation that would bring 
to an end, and I hope provide a perma- 
nent solution to this problem, the west 
ccast dock strike, i., at 2 o'clock, by 
unanimous consent of the Senate, being 
placed on track 2, if you might call it 
that, for consideration by the Senate. 
At 2 o’clock we go over to the second 
track and take up the so-called west 
coast dock legislation. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Nation’s business is not being 
held up by this discussion. 

One collateral benefit I might sug- 
gest—perhaps it is not a benefit; but I 
choose to call it a benefit—that we ob- 
tain from extended discussion of this 
bill and the amendments that are pend- 
ing is that it enables some of our Mem- 
bers who are seeking higher office, if 
there be such, to come and go as they 
see fit. When they have been alerted that 
there is a cloture vote coming up, we 
will see them coming in, every single 
one of them, to vote for cloture. Every 
single one of the Members of this body 
seeking another office manages to drift 
in when the cloture vote comes up. 

So, Mr. President—and I say it pos- 
sibly is not of benefit; possibly it is of 
detriment—these Members are enabled 
to go their way and miss the votes. But 
the bad part of it, Mr. President, is that 
we are deprived of their presence and 
the contribution they could make on 
this legislation. We know how they are 
going to vote, because we see it time 
after time. But if we did have a series 
of votes, possibly some of them would 
come in and favor this body with their 
presence. 

Mr. President, this bill should not be 
allowed to pass. It should not be allowed 
to come to a vote until it has been fully 
explained, not only to this body but to 
others, and I am assuming that the 
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absent Senators will read my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Not having 
been here to receive the benefits of my 
remarks, I feel sure they are going to 
peruse the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
benefit thereby. 

Mr. President, with only 20 pieces of 
legislation pending before the Senate, I 
say that this bill might be discussed for 
a considerable additional length of 
time—long enough, I hope, that the 
majority leader in his wisdom will lay it 
aside so that we can get back to the 
one-track system. 

Mr. President, I like this two-track sys- 
tem. It allows those of us who want to 
stand up for principles to do so without 
imposing any hardship on the Senate or 
delaying the enactment of any bill that 
deserves to be enacted. 

It is to be hoped that the people of the 
country will become alerted to the dan- 
gers of this bill. It is to be hoped that 
they would not like to see the provisions 
of the EEOC bill made applicable to any 
person who employs as many as eight. It 
is to be hoped that they would not like to 
see the provisions of the act made ap- 
plicable to every one of some 8,000,000 
employees of States, counties, and cities, 
and agencies of those local governments. 

It is to be hoped that they would not 
like to see the EEOC provisions made 
applicable to every educational institu- 
tion in the country, every university, 
every college, every private school, every 
church-supported school. It is to be 
hoped they would not like to see the 
pattern-and-practice suits, whose en- 
forcement or prosecution now rests with 
the Justice Department, transferred to 
the EEOC. 

But above all, Mr. President, it is to 
be hoped that the people of this Nation 
would not like to see this tremendous 
power lodged in an agency that receives 
complaints, prosecutes complaints, de- 
cides complaints, and then enforces or- 
ders that it makes. 

Mr. President, here is our opportunity 
to take a stand against mushrooming or 
expanding Federal bureaucracy. Here is 
an opportunity for us to stop further en- 
croachment by the Federal Government 
on our local institutions and on the ev- 
eryday lives of our people. Here is an op- 
portunity for us to prevent a Federal bu- 
reau from doubling in size and reaching 
out for more and more power. 

It has been my observation, as a citi- 
zen and a Member of this body, that 
every Federal agency or bureau that is 
created seems to have an inherent quality 
or condition that makes it want to en- 
large its size, receive greater compensa- 
tion, obtain more power, and reach out 
for greater jurisdiction; and I guess Fed- 
eral bureaucrats are not to be censored 
too much for that. I guess everyone wants 
a little bit more importance, and I guess 
the EEOC would rather have 2,000 em- 
ployees than just a thousand. They 
would rather have jurisdiction over every 
person who is gainfully employed in this 
country, rather than a lesser number. So 
these things are understandable. 

But, Mr. President, just because this 
agency or commission wants to double 
its size, wants to reach out for more 
power, does not mean that the United 
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States Senate has to yield to the de- 
mand. So, Mr. President, I hope that 
Senators will stand firm against efforts 
to stop this debate, and that Senators 
will reach the conclusion that this mat- 
ter should be laid aside so that the un- 
divided attention of the Senate could be 
devoted to the 20 other items now ap- 
pearing on the Senate Calendar, though 
I say that is a very small number. We 
read in the newspapers about several 
thousand bills being introduced in Con- 
gress; but we now have only 20 subject 
to consideration by the Senate on being 
called up. 

Mr. President, I was pleased when the 
majority leader stated that at 2 o’clock 
today he was going to set this matter 
aside temporarily in order that we could 
take up the legislation to end the west 
coast dock strike. I have a number of 
other matters that I would like to call 
to the attention of the Senate, but I see 
other Senators on the floor who are no 
doubt anxious to speak on this bill, and 
it is the intention of the junior Senator 
from Alabama, in a moment, to suggest 
the absence of a quorum in order that 
another Senator might be able to speak. 

So, Mr. President, with the assurance 
of the junior Senator from Alabama that 
he will return to the Senate floor to add 
to his remarks with respect to this meas- 
ure, at this time I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSCN). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 153) to desig- 
nate the week which begins on the first 
Sunday in March, 1972, as “National 
Beta Club Week.” 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 7. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Buffalo National River in the 
State of Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

S. 166. An act to designate the Stratified 
Primitive Area as a part of the Washakie 
Wilderness, heretofore known as the South 
Absaroka Wilderness, Shoshone National For- 
est, in the State of Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 960. An act to designate the Sycamore 
Canyon Wilderness, Coconino, Kaibab, and 
Prescott National Forests, State of Arizona; 
and 

S. 1857. An act to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission, as amended. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, severally with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 
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S. 996. An act relating to the transportation 
of mail by the U.S. Postal Service; 

S. 1893. An act to restore the golden eagle 
program to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act, provide for an annual camping 
permit, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3122. An act to extend sections 5(n) 
and 7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, until the end of fiscal 
year 1972. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 6745. An act to amend section 122 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to transfer 
certain counties of the central division of 
the judicial district of South Dakota; 

H.R. 7088. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Tinicum National Environ- 
mental Center in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12148. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge; 

H.R. 12186. An act to strengthen the pen- 
alties imposed for violations of the Bald 
Eagle Protection Act, and for other pur- 

SES; 

H.R. 12207. An act to authorize a program 
for the development of tuna and other latent 
fisheries resources in the Central and West- 
ern Pacific Ocean; 

H.R. 12488. An act to change the name of 
the Columbia Lock and Dam, on the Chat- 
tahoochee River, Alabama, to the George W. 
Andrews Lock and Dam; and 

H.J. Res. 958. A joint resolution to amend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H.R. 11487) to author- 
ize the Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
convey certain lands in Brevard County, 
Florida. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Byrp of West Virginia). 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 6745. An act to amend section 122 of 
title 28 of the United States Code to transfer 
certain counties of the central division of the 
judicial district of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7088. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Tinicum National Environ- 
mental Center in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12143. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge; 

H.R. 12186. An act to strengthen the penal- 
ties imposed for violations of the Bald Eagle 
Protection Act, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12207. An act to authorize a program 
for the development of tuna and other latent 
fisheries resources in the Central and Western 
Pacific Ocean; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H.J. Res. 958. A Joint resolution to amend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


RECESS TO 1:50 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
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recess until 10 minutes before 2 p.m. 
today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12:48 p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
1:50 p.m.; whereupon the Senate reas- 
sembled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. ERVIN). 


JOINT REFERRAL OF A MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that a 
message from the President of the United 
States today on protection of the en- 
vironment be jointly referred to the fol- 
lowing committees: Agriculture and 
Forestry; Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs; Commerce; Finance; Foreign 
Relations; Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have made this request inasmuch 
as the message proposes specific legisla- 
tion falling within the jurisdiction of 
these committees. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

From the very first, the American 
spirit has been one of self-reliance and 
confident action. Always we have been a 
people to say with Henley “I am the 
master of my fate .. . the captain of my 
soul’’—a people sure that man commands 
his own destiny. What has dawned dra- 
matically upon us in recent years, 
though, is a new recognition that to a 
significant extent man commands as well 
the very destiny of this planet where he 
lives, and the destiny of all life upon it. 
We have even begun to see that these 
destinies are not many and separate at 
all—that in fact they are indivisibly one. 

This is the environmental awakening. 
It marks a new sensitivity of the Ameri- 
can spirit and a new maturity of Ameri- 
can public life. It is working a revolution 
in values, as commitment to responsible 
partnership with nature replaces cavalier 
assumptions that we can play God with 
our surroundings and survive. It is lead- 
ing to broad reforms in action, as indi- 
viduals, corporations, government, and 
civic groups mobilize to conserve re- 
sources, to control pollution, to antici- 
pate and prevent emerging environmen- 
tal problems, to manage the land more 
wisely, and to preserve wildness. 

In messages to the Congress during 
1970 and 1971 I proposed comprehensive 
initiatives reflecting the earliest and 
most visible concerns of the environmen- 
tal awakening. The new cast of the pub- 
lic mind had to be translated into new 
legislation. New insights had to have new 
governmental forms and processes 
through which to operate. Broadly-based 
problems—such as air pollution, water 
pollution, and pesticide hazards—had to 
be dealt with first. 

The necessary first steps in each of 
these areas have now been taken, though 
in all of them the work is far from com- 
pleted. Now, as we press on with that 
work in 1972, we must also come to grips 
with the basic factors which underlie 
our more obvious environmental prob- 
lems—factors like the use of land and 
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the impact of incentives or disincentives 
built into our economic system. We are 
gaining an increasingly sophisticated un- 
derstanding of the way economic, insti- 
tutional, and legal forces shape our sur- 
roundings for good or ill; the next step 
is learning how to turn such forces to 
environmental benefit. 

Primary responsibility for the actions 
that are needed to protect and enhance 
our environment rests with State and 
local government, consumers, industry, 
and private organizations of various 
kinds—but the Federal Government must 
provide leadership. On the first day of 
this decade I stated that “it is literally 
now or never” for true quality of life in 
America. Amid much encouraging evi- 
dence that it can and will be “now,” we 
must not slacken our pace but accelerate 
it. Environmental concern must crystal- 
lize into permanent patterns of thought 
and action. What began as environmental 
awakening must mature finally into a 
new and higher environmental way of 
life. If we flag in our dedication and will, 
the problems themselves will not go 
away. Toward keeping the momentum of 
awareness and action, I pledge my full 
support and that of this Administration, 
and I urgently solicit the continuing co- 
operation of the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, 

TWO YEARS’ AGENDA 


FROM CONSIDERATION TO ACTION 
In my 1971 environmental message, 
just one year ago today, I sent to the 
Congress a comprehensive program de- 
signed to clean up the problems of the 
past, and to deal with emerging prob- 


lems before they become critical. These 
proposals included: 

Regulation of toxic substances 

Comprehensive improvement in pesti- 
cide control authority 

Noise control 

Preservation of historic buildings 

Power plant siting 

Regulation of environmental effects of 
surface and underground mining 

Ocean dumping regulation 

More effective control of water pollu- 
tion through a greatly expanded waste 
treatment grant program and strength- 
ened standard-setting and enforcement 
authorities 

A National Land Use Policy Act 

Substantial expansion of the wilder- 
ness system 

Expanded international cooperation 

To date, most of the legislation on this 
list has been the subject of congressional 
hearings; most of it has attracted heart- 
ening interest and support; but none of 
it has yet received final congressional ac- 
tion. Last year was, quite properly, a 
year of consideration of these measures 
by the Congress. I urge, however, that 
this be a year of action on all of them, 
so that we can move on from intention to 
accomplishment in the important needs 
they address. Passage of these measures 
and creation of the unified Department 
of Natural Resources which I also pro- 
posed in 1971—by this 92d Congress— 
will be essential if we are to have an ade- 
quate base for improving environmental 
quality. 

BUILDING ON THE BASE 

As that base is being established, we 

must move ahead to build wisely and 
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rapidly upon it. I shall outline today a 
plan for doing that, with initiatives and 
actions in the following areas: 
—Tightening pollution control 
A Toxic Wastes Disposal Control 
Act 
Legislation to control sediment 
from construction activities 
An emissions charge to reduce sul- 
fur oxide air pollution 
Clean energy research and energy 
conservation measures 
—Making technology an environmen- 
tal ally 
Integrated pest management 
re aie a research on noise con- 
TO. 
Stepped-up research on air pollu- 
tion effects and measurement 
—Improving land use 
Expansion and strengthening of 
the National Land Use Policy Act 
Protection of wet lands 
—Protecting our natural heritage 
A ban on use of poisons for preda- 
tor control on public lands 
A stronger law to protect endan- 
gered species of wildlife 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water 
Reserve 
National Recreation Areas around 
New York Harbor and the Golden 
Gate 
Conversion of 20 additional Fed- 
eral properties to recreational use 
18 new Wilderness Areas 
Regulation of off-road vehicles on 
Federal lands 
—Expanding international coopera- 
tion on the environment 


Establishment of a United Nations 
Fund for the Environment 


Further measures to 
marine pollution 
—Protecting children from lead-based 
paint 
—Enlisting the young 
President’s Environmental Merit 
Awards Program for high schools 
Youth opportunities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Field Scout 
program. 
TIGHTENING POLLUTION CONTROL 


The legislative framework for dealing 
with our major air pollution problems 
has become law, and I have made com- 
prehensive recommendations regarding 
water pollution control. But several 
problems remain to be addressed which 
are difficult to deal with under the gen- 
eral pollution control authorities. 

DISPOSAL OF TOXIC WASTES 

Increasingly strict air and water pol- 
lution control laws and their more effec- 
tive enforcement have led to greater 
reliance on land—both surface and un- 
derground—for disposal of waste prod- 
ucts from the toxic substances being used 
in ever greater volume and variety in our 
society. Without adequate controls, such 
waste disposal may cause contamination 
of underground and surface waters lead- 
ing to direct health hazards. 

—I propose a Toxic Wastes Disposal 
Control Act, under which the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency would 
establish Federal guidelines and re- 
quirements for State programs to 
regulate disposal on or under the 


control 
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land of those toxic wastes which pose 
a hazard to health. The act would 
provide for Federal enforcement 
action if a State should fail to es- 
tablish its own program, 

SEDIMENT CONTROL 


Sediment, small particles of soil which 
enter the water, is the most pervasive 
water pollution problem which does not 
come primarily from municipal or indus- 
trial sources. Heavy loads of sediment in- 
terfere with many beneficial uses of 
water, such as swimming and water sup- 
ply, and can change the entire character 
of an aquatic environment. Many of 
our great waterways are afflicted with 
this problem. In our urban areas, a sig- 
nificant amount of sediment comes from 
construction. However, if proper con- 
struction practices are followed, sedi- 
ment runoff from this source can be 
greatly reduced. 

—I propose legislation calling wpon 
the States to establish, through ap- 
propriate local and regional agen- 
cies, regulatory programs to control 
sediment affecting water quality 
from earth-moving activities such as 
building and road construction. 

The Environmental] Protection Agency, 
together with other Federal agencies, 
would develop Federal guidelines for ap- 
propriate control measures. Federal en- 
forcement would take place in situations 
where a State failed to implement such 
& program. 

SULFUR OXIDES EMISSIONS CHARGE 


In my 1971 Environmental Message, I 
announced plans to ask for imposition 
of a charge on sulfur oxides emissions, 
one of the air pollutants most damaging 
to human health and property, and vege- 
tation. The Council on Environmental 
Quality, the Treasury Department and 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
have now completed their studies on this 
measure and have developed the details 
of an emission charge proposal. 

—I propose a charge on sulfur emitted 
into the atmosphere from combus- 
tion, refining, smelting, and other 
processes. 

This charge would begin in 1976 and 
apply in all regions where the air quality 
does not meet national standards for sul- 
fur oxides during 1975. The charge would 
be 15 cents per pound on sulfur emitted 
in regions where the primary standards— 
which are designed to be protective of 
public health—have not been met within 
the deadline for achievement prescribed 
in the Clean Air Act. In regions where 
air quality met the primary standard but 
exceeded the secondary national stand- 
ard—designed to protect property, vege- 
tation, and aesthetic values—a charge 
of $.10 per pound of sulfur emitted would 
apply. Areas which reduce emissions suf- 
ficiently to meet both primary and sec- 
ondary air quality standards would be 
exempt from the emission charge. 

This charge is an application of the 
principle that the costs of pollution 
should be included in the price of the 
product, Combined with our existing reg- 
ulatory authority, it would constitute a 
strong economic incentive to achieve the 
sulfur oxides standards necessary to pro- 
tect health, and then further to reduce 
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emissions to levels which protect welfare 
and aesthetics. 
CLEAN ENERGY GENERATION AND CONSERVATION 


Ours is an energy-based economy, and 
energy resources are the basis for future 
economic progress. Yet the consumption 
of energy-producing fuels contributes to 
many of our most serious pollution prob- 
lems, In order to have both environmen- 
tal quality and an improving standard 
of living, we will need to develop new 
clean energy sources and to learn to use 
energy more efficiently. 

Our success in meeting energy needs 
while preventing adverse environmental 
effects from energy generation and trans- 
mission will depend heavily on the state 
of available technology. In my message 
to the Congress on energy of last June, 
I announced a series of steps to increase 
research on clean and efficient energy 
production. But further action is needed. 

—As part of my new commitment to 
augment Federal research and de- 
velopment and target it more effec- 
tively on solving domestic problems, 
I have requested in the 1973 budget 
an additional $88 million for de- 
velopment of a broad spectrum of 
new technologies for producing clean 
energy. 

In addition to carrying forward the 
priority efforts I have already an- 
nounced—the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor, pipeline quality gas from coal, 
and sulfur oxide control technology— 
the budget provides funds for new or in- 
creased efforts on fusion power, solar 
energy, magnetohydrodynamics, indus- 
trial gas from coal, dry cooling towers 
for power plant waste heat, large energy 
storage batteries and advanced under- 
ground electric transmission lines. These 
new efforts relate to both our immediate 
and our future energy problems, and are 
needed to assure adequate supplies of 
clean energy. 

My message on energy also announced 
several steps that would be taken by the 
Federal Government to use energy more 
efficiently and with less environmental 
harm. One of these steps was issuance by 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment of revised standards for in- 
sulation in new federally insured houses. 
The new standards for single-family 
structures, which have now been issued 
through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, reduce the maximum permissible 
heat loss by about one-third for a typical 
home. The fuel savings which will result 
from the application of these new stand- 
ards will, in an average climate, exceed 
in one year the cost of the additional in- 
sulation required. 

—I am now directing the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to 
issue revised insulation standards 
for apartments and other multifam- 
ily structures not covered by the 
earlier revision. The new rules will 
cut maximum permissible heat loss 
by 40%. 

The savings in fuel costs after a 5- 
year period will on the average more 
than offset the additional construction 
costs occasioned by these revised stand- 
ards. 

These stricter insulation standards are 
only one example of administrative ac- 
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tions which can be taken by the Federal 
Government to eliminate wasteful use 
of energy. The Federal Government can 
and must provide leadership by finding 
and implementing additional ways of re- 
ducing such waste. 

—I have therefore instructed the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, working with other Federal 
agencies, to conduct a survey to de- 
termine what additional actions 
might be taken to conserve energy 
in Federal activities. 

This survey will look at innovative 
ways to reduce wasteful consumption of 
energy while also reducing total costs 
and undesirable environmental impact. 

RECYCLING 


Recycling—the technique which treats 
many types of solid wastes not as pol- 
lutants but as recoverable and reusable 
“resources out of place’—is an impor- 
tant part of the answer to the Nation’s 
solid waste burden. Last year, at my 
direction, the General Services Admin- 
istration began reorienting government 
procurement policies to set a strong Fed- 
eral example in the use of recycled 
products, 

—Because Federal tax policy should 
also offer recycling incentives, the 
Treasury Department is clarifying 
the availability of tax exempt treat- 
ment industrial revenue bond fi- 
nancing for the construction of re- 
cycling facilities built by private 
concerns to recycle their own wastes. 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL TRANSITION 


Many environmental problems are in- 
fluenced by the way our economy oper- 
ates. Conversely, efforts to improve en- 
vironmental quality have an impact on 
the economy. Our national income ac- 
counting does not explicitly recognize the 
cost of pollution damages to health, ma- 
terials, and aesthetics in the computation 
of our economic well-being. Many goods 
and services fail to bear the full costs of 
the damages they cause from pollution, 
and hence are underpriced. 

Environmental quality requirements 
will affect many of our industries by im- 
posing new costs on production. We know 
that these impacts fall unevenly on in- 
dustries, new and old firms, and on com- 
munities, but little concrete data has 
been available. Contract studies have re- 
cently been performed for the Council 
on Environmental Quality, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and the De- 
partment of Commerce, under the policy 
guidance of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. These initial studies suggest that 
pollution control costs will result in some 
price increases, competitive trade disad- 
vantages, and employment shifts. The 
major impact of these costs will be on 
older, and usually smaller plants. 

As long as we carefully set our en- 
vironmental goals to assure that the ben- 
efits we achieve are greater than the so- 
cial and economic costs, the changes 
which will occur in our economy are de- 
sirable, and we as a nation will benefit 
from them. 

MAKING TECHNOLOGY AN ENVIRONMENTAL ALLY 


The time has come to increase the 
technological resources allocated to the 
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challenges of meeting high-priority do- 
mestic needs. In my state of the Union 
message last month, I announced an 
expanded Federal research and develop- 
ment commitment for this purpose. 
There is great potential for achievement 
through technology in the fight against 
pollution and the larger drive for qual- 
ity in our environment. 

The temptation to cast technology in 
the role of ecological villain must be 
resisted—for to do so is to deprive our- 
selves of a vital tool available for en- 
hancing environmental quality. As Peter 
Drucker has said, “the environment is 
a problem of [the] success” of tech- 
nological society, by no means a proof 
of its failure. The difficulties which some 
applications of technology have engen- 
dered might indeed be rectified by turn- 
ing our backs on the 20th century, but 
only at a price in privation which we do 
not want to pay and do not have to pay. 
There is no need to throw out the baby 
with the bath water. Technology can and 
must be wisely applied so that it becomes 
environmentally self-corrective. This is 
the standard for which we must aim. 

INTEGRATED PEST MANAGEMENT 


Chemical pesticides are a familiar ex- 
ample of a technological innovation 
which has provided important benefits 
to man but which has also produced un- 
intended and unanticipated harm. New 
technologies of integrated pest manage- 
ment must be developed so that agricul- 
tural and forest productivity can be 
maintained together with, rather than at 
the expense of, environmental quality. 
Integrated pest management means ju- 
dicious use of selective chemical pesti- 
cides in combination with nonchemical 
agents and methods. It seeks to maxi- 
mize reliance on such natural pest popu- 
lation controls as predators, sterilization, 
and pest diseases. The following actions 
are being taken: 

—I have directed the Department of 
Agriculture, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Environmental 
Protection Agency to launch a large- 
scale integrated pest management 
research and development program. 
This program will be conducted by 
a number of our leading universities. 

—I have directed the Department of 
Agriculture to increase field testing 
of promising new methods of pest 
detection and control. Also, other 
existing Federal pesticide application 
programs will be examined jor the 
purpose of incorporating new pest 
management techniques. 

—I have directed the Departments of 
Agriculture and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to encourage the 
development of training and certifi- 
cation programs at appropriate aca- 
demic institutions in order to provide 
the large number of crop protection 
specialists that will be needed as in- 
tegrated pest management becomes 
more fully utilized. 

—I have authorized the Department of 
Agriculture to expand its crop field 
scout demonstration program to 
cover nearly four million acres un- 
der agricultural production by the 
upcoming growing season, 

Through this program many unneces- 
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sary pesticide applications can be elim- 
inated, since the scouts will be used to 
determine when pesticide applications 
are actually needed. 

In my message on the environment last 
February, I proposed a comprehensive 
revision of our pesticide control laws—a 
revision which still awaits final congres- 
sional action. Also essential to a sound 
national pesticide policy are measures to 
ensure that agricultural workers are pro- 
tected from adverse exposures to these 
chemicals. 

—I am directing the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop standards under 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act to protect such workers from 
pesticide poisoning. 

NOISE CONTROL RESEARCH 


Scientific findings increasingly confirm 
what few urban dwellers or industrial 
workers need to be told—that excessive 
noise can constitute a significant threat 
to human well-being. The Congress al- 
ready has before it a comprehensive noise 
control bill, which I proposed a year ago. 
A quieter environment cannot simply be 
legislated into being. We shall also need 
to develop better methods to achieve our 
goal. 

—I have requested in my 1973 budget 
a $23 million increase in research 
and development funds for reducing 
noise from airplanes. I have also re- 
quested new funds for research and 
development for reducing street 
traffic noise. 

RESEARCH ON AIR POLLUTION EFFECTS AND 

MEASUREMENT 

Our pollution control efforts are based 
largely on the establishment of enforce- 
able standards of environmental quality. 
Initial standards have often been based 
on incomplete knowledge because the 
necessary information has not been 
available. Also, the lack of adequate in- 
struments to measure pollution and of 
models of how pollutants are dispersed 
has made it difficult to know exactly how 
much pollution must be controlled in a 
particular area. We need added research 
and development to make more precise 
judgments of what standards should be 
set and how we can most practically 
achieve our goals. 

—I have requested in my 1973 budget 
an additional $12 million to increase 
research on the health effects of air 
pollution, on regional air pollution 
modeling, and on improved pollution 
instrumentation and measurement. 

IMPROVING LAND USE 

In recent years we have come to view 
our land as a limited and irreplaceable 
resource. No longer do we imagine that 
there will always be more of it over the 
horizon—more woodlands and shore- 
lands and wetlands—if we neglect or 
overdevelop tHe land in view. A new 
maturity is giving rise to a land ethic 
which recognizes that improper land use 
affects the public interest and limits the 
choices that we and our descendants will 
have. 

Now we must equip our institutions to 
carry out the responsibility implicit in 
this new outlook. We must create the 
administrative and regulatory mecha- 
nisms necessary to assure wise land use 
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and to stop haphazard, wasteful, or en- 
vironmentally damaging development. 
Some States are moving ahead on their 
own to develop stronger land-use insti- 
tutions and controls. Federal programs 
can and should reinforce this encourag- 
ing trend. 
NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY ACT 

The National Land Use Policy Act, 
which I proposed to the Congress last 
year, would provide Federal assistance 
to encourage the States, in cooperation 
with local governments, to protect lands 
which are of critical environmental con- 
cern and to control major development. 
While not yet enacted, this measure has 
been the subject of much useful debate. 

—I propose amendments to this pend- 

ing National Land Use Policy legis- 
lation which would require States to 
control the siting of major trans- 
portation facilities, and impose 
sanctions on any State which does 
not establish an adequate land use 
program. 

Under these amendments, the State 
programs established pursuant to the 
act would not only have to embody 
methods for controlling land use around 
key growth-inducing developments such 
as highways, airports, and recreational 
facilities; the States would also have to 
provide controls over the actual siting 
of the major highways and airports 
themselves. The change recognizes the 
fact that these initial siting decisions, 
once made, can often trigger runaway 
growth and adverse environmental ef- 
fects. 

The amendments would further pro- 
vide that any State that had not es- 
tablished an acceptable land use pro- 
gram by 1975 would be subject to annual 
reductions of certain Federal funds. 
Seven percent of the funds allocated un- 
der sections of the Airport and Airways 
Development Act, the Federal-Aid High- 
way Acts including the Highway Trust 
Fund, and the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund, would be withheld in the 
first year. An additional 7 percent would 
be withheld for each additional year that 
a State was without an approved land 
use program. Money thus withheld from 
noncomplying States would be allocated 
among States which did have acceptable 
programs. 

These strong new amendments are 
necessary in view of the significant effect 
that Federal programs, particularly 
transportation programs, have upon land 
use decisions. 

PROTECTION OF WETLANDS 


The Nation’s coastal and estuarine 
wetlands are vital to the survival of a 
wide variety of fish and wildlife; they 
have an important function in control- 
ling floods and tidal forces; and they 
contain some of the most beautiful areas 
left on this continent. These same lands, 
however, are often some of the most 
sought-after for development. As a con- 
sequence, wetland acreage has been de- 
clining as more and more areas are 
drained and filled for residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial projects. 

My National Land Use Policy Act 
would direct State attention to these im- 
portant areas by defining wetlands 
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among the “environmentally critical 
areas” which it singles out for special 
protection, and by giving priority atten- 
tion to the coastal zones. I propose to 
supplement these safeguards with new 
economic disincentives to further dis- 
courage unnecessary wetlands develop- 
ment. 

—I propose legislation to limit appli- 
cability of certain Federal tax bene- 
fits when development occurs in 
coastal wetlands. 

MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS 


During 1971, I acted to strengthen the 
environmental requirements relating to 
management and use of the Nation’s vast 
acreage of federally-owned public lands 
administered by the Department of the 
Interior. I proposed new legislation to 
establish an overall management policy 
for these public lands, something which 
we have been without for far too long. 
This legislation, still pending before the 
Congress, would direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to manage our public lands 
in a manner that would protect their 
environmental quality for present and 
future generations. The policy which it 
would establish declares the retention 
of the public lands to be in the national 
interest except where disposal of par- 
ticular tracts would lead to a significant 
improvement in their management, or 
where the disposal would serve impor- 
tant public objectives which cannot be 
achieved on non-public lands. 

PROTECTING OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


Wild places and wild things constitute 
a treasure to be cherished and protected 
for all time. The pleasure and refresh- 
ment which they give man confirm their 
value to society. More importantly per- 
haps, the wonder, beauty, and elemental 
force in which the least of them share 
suggest a higher right to exist—not 
granted them by man and not his to take 
away. In environmental policy as any- 
where else we cannot deal in absolutes. 
Yet we can at least give considerations 
like these more relative weight in the 
seventies, and become a more civilized 
people in a healthier land because of it. 

PREDATOR CONTROL 


Americans today set high value on the 
preservation of wildlife. The old notion 
that “the only good predator is a dead 
one” is no longer acceptable as we un- 
derstand that even the animals and birds 
which sometimes prey on domesticated 
animals have their own value in main- 
taining the balance of nature. 

The widespread use of highly toxic poi- 
sons to kill coyotes and other predatory 
animals and birds is a practice which 
has been a source of increasing concern 
to the American public and to the fed- 
eral officials responsible for the public 
lands. 

Last year the Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality and the Department of the 
Interior appointed an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Predator Control to study the en- 
tire question of predator and related ani- 
mal control activities. The Committee 
found that persistent poisons have been 
applied to range and forest lands with- 
out adequate knowledge of their effects 
on the ecology or their utility in pre- 
venting losses to livestock. The large- 
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scale use of poisons for control of preda- 
tors and field rodents has resulted in un- 
intended losses of other animals and in 
other harmful effects on natural eco- 
systems. The Committee concluded that 
necessary control of coyotes and other 
predators can be accomplished by meth- 
ods other than poisons. 

Certainly, predators can represent a 
threat to sheep and some other domesti- 
cated animals. But we must use more 
selective methods of control that will 
preserve ecological values while continu- 
ing to protect livestock. 

—I am today isuing an Executive Or- 
der barring the use of poisons for 
predator control on all public lands. 
(Exceptions will be made only for 
emergency situations.) I also pro- 
pose legislation to shift the em- 
phasis of the current direct Federal 
predator control program to one of 
research and technical and financial 
assistance to the States to help them 
control predator populations by 
means other than poisons. 

ENDANGERED SPECIES 


It has only been in recent years that 
efforts have been undertaken to list and 
protect those species of animals whose 
continued existence is in jeopardy. Start- 
ing with our national symbol, the bald 
eagle, we have expanded our concern 
over the extinction of these animals to 
include the present list of over 100. We 
have already found, however, that even 
the most recent act to protect endan- 
gered species, which dates only from 
1969, simply does not provide the kind of 
management tools needed to act early 
enough to save a vanishing species. In 
particular, existing laws do not generally 
allow the Federal Government to con- 
trol shooting, trapping, or other taking 
of endangered species. 

—I propose legislation to provide for 
early identifications and protection 
of endangered species. My new pro- 
posal would make the taking of en- 
dangered species a Federal offense 
for the first time, and would permit 
protective measures to be under- 
taken before a species is so depleted 
that regeneration is difficult or 
impossible. 

MIGRATORY SPECIES 


The protection of migratory species, 
besides preserving wildlife values, exem- 
plifies cooperative environmental effort 
among the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. By treaties entered into among 
these three countries, migratory species 
are protected. New species may be added 
by common agreement between the 
United States and Mexico. 

—I have authorized the Secretary of 
State, in conjunction with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to seek the 
agreement of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to add 33 new families of birds 
to the protected list. 

Included in the proposal are eagles, 
hawks, falcons, owls, and many of the 
most attractive species of wading birds. 
I am hopeful that treaty protection can 
be accorded them in the near future. 
BIG CYPRESS NATIONAL FRESH WATER RESERVE 

After careful review of the environ- 
mental significance of the Big Cypress 
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Swamp in Florida, particularly of the 
need for water from this source to main- 
tain the unique ecology of Everglades 
National Park, I directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare legislation to 
create the Big Cypress National Fresh 
Water Reserve. This legislation, which 
has now been submitted to Congress, will 
empower the Federal Government to ac- 
quire the requisite legal interest in 
547,000 acres of Big Cypress. 
NEW PARKLANDS AT THE GATEWAYS 


The need to provide breathing space 
and recreational opportunities in our 
major urban centers is a major concern 
of this Administration. Two of the Na- 
tion’s major gateways to the world— 
New York City and San Francisco—have 
land nearby with exceptional scenic and 
recreational potential, and we are moving 
to make that land available for people 
to enjoy. In May of 1971, I proposed leg- 
islation to authorize a Gateway National 
Recreation Area in New York and New 
Jersey. This proposal would open to a 
metropolitan region of more than 14 mil- 
lion people a National Recreation Area 
offering more than 23,000 acres of prime 
beaches, wildlife preserves, and historical 
attractions including the nation’s oldest 
operating lighthouse. 

On our western shore lies another area 
uniquely appropriate for making recrea- 
tional and scenic values more accessible 
to a metropolitan community. 

—I propose legislation to establish a 
Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area in and around San Francisco 
Bay. 

This proposal would encompass a num- 
ber of existing parks, military reserva- 
tions, and private lands to provide a full 
range of recreation experiences. Alto- 
gether, the area would encompass some 
24,000 acres of fine beaches, rugged 
coasts, and readily accessible urban park- 
lands, extending approximately 30 miles 
along some of America’s most beautiful 
coastline north and south of Golden 
Gate Bridge. Angel and Alcatraz Islands 
in the bay would be within the boundaries 
of the National Recreation Area, as would 
a number of properties on the mainland 
which afford magnificent views of the 
city, the bay and the ocean. As part of 
this plan, Iam directing that the Presidio 
at San Francisco be opened for dual mili- 
tary and civilian recreational uses. 

CONVERTING FEDERAL PROPERTIES TO PARKS 


Among the most important legacies 
that we can pass on to future generations 
is an endowment of parklands and recre- 
ational areas that will enrich leisure op- 
portunities and make the beauties of the 
earth and sea accessible to all Americans. 
This is the object of our Legacy of Parks 
program, initiated early in 1971. As part 
of this program, I directed the Property 
Review Board to give priority to poten- 
tial park and recreation areas in its 
search for alternative uses of federally 
held real property. The results of this 
search so far have been most encourag- 
ing. To the original 40 properties which 
I announced in my Environmental Mes- 
sage of 1971 as being well suited for park 
use, another 111 prospects have been 
added. And from this total of 151 pro- 
spective parklands, 63 have already been 
made available. 
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—Today I am pleased to announce 
that 20 more parcels of Federal land 
are being made available for park 
and recreation use. 

These newest parcels, combined with 
those which have been announced over 
the past year, provide a legacy of 83 park- 
lands for America which comprise 14,585 
acres in 31 States and Puerto Rico. The 
estimated fair market value of these 
properties is over $56 million. In the 
months to come, every effort will be made 
to extend this legacy to all 50 States. The 
green spaces and natural retreats that 
we tend to take for granted will not be 
available for future enjoyment unless we 
act now to develop and protect them. 

WILDERNESS AREAS 


One of the first environmental goals 
I set when I took office was to stimulate 
the program to identify and recommend 
to the Congress new wilderness areas. 
Although this program was behind 
schedule at that time, I am now able to 
report that the September, 1974 statu- 
tory deadline for reviews can and will 
be met. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 set aside 
54 areas, consisting of about 9.1 million 
acres, as the nucleus of our wilderness 
system. Since then, 33 new areas totalling 
almost 1.2 million acres within National 
Forests, National Parks, and National 
Wildlife Refuges have been added to the 
system. Thirty-one areas totalling about 
3.6 million acres, including 18 areas sub- 
mitted by this Administration, have 
been proposed to the Congress but have 
yet to be acted upon. One of the most 
significant elements of this process has 
been the active participation by the pub- 
lic in all of its phases. At public wilder- 
ness hearings held all across the coun- 
try, fair consideration has been given to 
all interests and points of view, with 
constructive citizen involvement in the 
decision-making process. 

—I am today proposing 18 new wilder- 
ness areas which, when approved, 
will add another 1.3 million acres to 
the wilderness system. 

Hight of these proposals are within 
the National Forests, four are within 
National Park areas, and six are in Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges. 

Of these areas, 1.2 million acres would 
be in the following National Forests: 
Blue Range National Forest, Arizona and 
New Mexico; Agua Tibia and Emigrant 
National Forests, California; Eagles Nest 
and Weminuche National Forests, Col- 
orado; Mission Mountains National For- 
ests, Montana; Aldo Leopold National 
Forest, New Mexico; and Glacier Nation- 
al Forest, Wyoming. 

A total of 40,000 acres would be in our 
National Park system in the following 
locations: Black Canyon of the Gunni- 
son National Monument, Colorado; 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah: 
Chiricahua National Monument, Ari- 
zona; Colorado National Monument, 
Colorado. 

Finally, a total of 87,000 acres would 
be in areas administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Services of the Department of 
the Interior in the following locations: 
St. Marks, National Wildlife Refuge, 
Florida; Wolf Island National Wildlife 
Refuge, Georgia; Moosehorn National 
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Wildlife Refuge, Maine; San Juan Is- 
lands, National Wildlife Refuge, Wash- 
ington; Cape Romain, National Wildlife 
Refuge, South Carolina; and Bosque del 
Apache, National Wildlife Refuge, New 
Mexico. 

The year 1972 can bring some of the 
greatest accomplishment in wilderness 
preservation since passage of the Wil- 
derness Act in 1964. I urge prompt and 
systematic consideration by the Congress 
of these 18 new proposals and of the 31 
currently pending before it. Approval of 
all 49 additions would bring the system 
up to a total of over 15 million acres. 

Unfortunately, few of these wilderness 
areas are within easy access of the most 
populous areas of the United States. The 
major purpose of my Legacy of Parks 
program is to bring recreation oppor- 
tunities closer to the people, and while 
wilderness is only one such opportunity, 
it is a very important one. A few of the 
areas proposed today or previously are 
in the eastern sections of the country, 
but the great majority of wilderness 
areas are found in the West. This of 
course is where most of our pristine wild 
areas are. But a greater effort can still 
be made to see that wilderness recrea- 
tion values are preserved to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, in the regions 
where most of our people live. 

—I am therefore directing the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and the Inte- 
rior to accelerate the identification 
of areas in the Eastern United States 
having wilderness potential. 

OFF-ROAD VEHICLES 


A recent study by the Department of 
the Interior estimated that Americans 
own more than 5 million off-road recrea- 
tional vehicles—motorcycies, minibikes, 
trail bikes, snowmobiles, dune-buggies, 
all-terrain vehicles, and others. The use 
of these vehicles is dramatically on the 
increase: data show a three-fold growth 
between 1967 and 1971 alone. 

As the number of off-road vehicles has 
increased, so has their use on public 
lands. Too often the land has suffered as 
a result. Increasingly, Federal recrea- 
tional lands have become the focus of 
conflict between the newer motorized 
recreationist and the traditional hiker, 
camper, and horseback rider. In the past, 
Federal land-management agencies have 
used widely varying approaches to deal- 
ing with this conflict. The time has come 
for a unified Federal policy toward use 
of off-road vehicles on Federal lands. 

—I have today signed an Executive 

Order directing the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior, Army and the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to develop regula- 
tions providing for control over the 
use of off-road vehicles on Federal 
lands. 

They will designate areas of use and 
non-use, specify operating conditions 
that will be necessary to minimize dam- 
age to the natural resources of the Fed- 
eral lands, and ensure compatibility with 
other recreational uses, taking into ac- 
count noise and other factors. 

EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION Ol 
THE ENVIRONMENT 

We are now growing accustomed to 

the view of our planet as seen from 
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space—a blue and brown disk shrouded 
in white patches of clouds. But we do 
not ponder often enough the striking 
lesson it teaches about the global reach 
of environmental imperatives. No mat- 
ter what else divides men and nations, 
this perspective should unite them. We 
must work harder to foster such world 
environmental consciousness and shared 
purpose. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 

ENVIRONMENT 

To cope with environmental questions 
that are truly international, we and other 
nations look to the first world conference 
of governments ever convened on this 
subject: the United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment, to be held 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in June of this 
year. This should be a seminal event of 
the international community’s attempt 
to cope with these serious, shared prob- 
lems of global concern that transcend 
political differences. 

But efforts to improve the global en- 
vironment cannot go forward without the 
means to act. 

—To help provide such means, I pro- 
pose that a voluntary United Nations 
Fund for the Environment be estab- 
lished, with an initial funding goal 
of $100 million for the first 5 years. 

This Fund would help to stimulate in- 
ternational cooperation on environmen- 
tal problems by supporting a centralized 
coordination point for United Nations 
activities in this field. It would also help 
to bring new resources to bear on the in- 
creasing number of worldwide problems 
through activities such as monitoring 
and cleanup of the oceans and atmos- 
phere. 

—If such a Fund is established, I will 
recommend to the Conoress that the 
United States commit itself to pro- 
vide its fair share of the Fund on a 
matching basis over the first 5 years. 

This level of support would provide 
start-up assistance under mutually 
agreed-upon terms. As these programs 
get underway, it may well be that the 
member nations will decide that addi- 
tional resources are required. I invite 
other nations to join with us in this com- 
mitment to meaningful action. 

CONTROL OF MARINE POLLUTION 


Ocean pollution is clearly one of our 
major international environmental prob- 
lems. I am gratified that in the past year 
the Congress has taken several steps to 
reduce the risks of oil spills on the high 
seas. However, further congressional 
action is needed to ratify several pending 
international conventions and to adopt 
implementing legislation for the various 
oil-spill conventions which have been 
ratified or which are waiting approval. 

Action on these recommendations will 
complete the first round of international 
conventions to deal with marine pollu- 
tion. We have taken initiatives in three 
international forums to develop a second 
and more sophisticated round of agree- 
ments in this area. We are preparing for 
a 1973 Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) Con- 
ference to draft a convention barring 
intentional discharges to the sea of oil 
and hazardous substances from ships. 
In conjunction with the Law of the Sea 
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Conference scheduled for 1973, we are 
examining measures to control the effects 
of developing undersea resources. And, 
in the preparatory work for the 1972 U.N. 
Conference on the Human Environment, 
progress has been made on an agreement 
to regulate the ocean dumping of shore- 
generated wastes, and further work in 
this area has been scheduled by IMCO. 
We hope to conclude conventions in each 
of these areas by 1973. 

PROTECTING CHILDREN FROM LEAD-BASED PAINT 


To many Americans, “environment” 
means the city streets where they live and 
work. It is here that a localized, but 
acutely dangerous type of “pollution” 
has appeared and stirred mounting pub- 
lic concern. 

The victims are children: the hazard 
is lead-based paint. Such paint was ap- 
plied to the walls of most dwellings prior 
to the 1950’s. When the paint chips and 
peels from the walls in dilapidated hous- 
ing, it is frequently eaten by small chil- 
dren. This sometimes results in lead 
poisoning which can cause permanent 
mental retardation and occasionally 
death. We can and must prevent unnec- 
essary loss of life and health from this 
hazard, which particularly afflicts the 
poorest segments of our population. 

To help meet the lead-paint threat, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will administer grants and 
technical assistance to initiate programs 
in over 50 communities to test children 
in high-risk areas for lead concentra- 
tions. In addition, these programs will 
support the development of community 
organization and public education to in- 
crease public awareness of this hazard. 
Other Federal agencies are also active 
in the effort to combat lead-based paint 
poisoning. ACTION and other volunteers 
will assist city governments to help al- 
leviate lead paint hazards. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is engaged in research and other 
actions to detect and eliminate this haz- 
ard. 

The resources of the private sector 
should also be utilized through local laws 
requiring owners of housing wherever 
possible to control lead paint hazards. 

ENLISTING THE YOUNG 

The starting point of environmental 
quality is in the hearts and minds of the 
people. Unless the people have a deep 
commitment to the new values and a 
clear understanding of the new problems, 
all our laws and programs and spending 
will avail little. The young, quick to com- 
mit and used to learning, are gaining the 
changed outlook fastest of all, Their en- 
thusiasm about the environment spreads 
with a healthy contagion: their energy 
in its behalf can be an impressive force 
for good. 

Four youth participation programs of 
mutual benefit to the young and the Na- 
tion are now planned or underway: 

Last October, I initiated the Environ- 
mental Merit Awards Program. This pro- 
gram, directed by the Environmental 
Protection Agency in cooperation with 
the U.S. Office of Education, awards na- 
tional recognition to successful student 
projects leading to environmental under- 
standing or improvement. Qualifications 
for the awards are determined by a local 
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board consisting of secondary school stu- 
dents, faculty, and representatives of the 
local community. Already more than 
2,000 high schools, representing all fifty 
States, have registered in the program. 

The Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
panded field scout demonstration pro- 
gram, designed to permit more effective 
pest control with less reliance on chemi- 
cal pesticides, will employ thousands of 
high school and college students. These 
young people will be scouting cotton and 
tobacco pests in the coming growing sea- 
son, and the program will be expanded to 
other crops in future years. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has recently initiated in its Seattle re- 
gional office a pilot program using young 
people to assist the agency in many of its 
important tasks, including monitoring. 
EPA is working with State and local pol- 
lution control agencies to identify moni- 
toring needs. ACTION and the youth 
training programs are providing the 
manpower, If this initial program proves 
successful, the concept will be expanded. 

ACTION volunteers and young people 
employed through the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Job Corps, and college 
work-study programs will work with city 
governments to help alleviate lead paint 
hazards, gaining experience in commu- 
nity health work as they give urgently 
needed aid to inner-city families. 

Young people working on environ- 
mental projects, learning the skills nec- 
essary for a particular job, must also 
understand how their work relates to the 
environmental process as a whole. Thus, 
all of these activities must be supple- 
mented by continued improvement in 
many aspects of environmental educa- 
tion to help all of our citizens, both 
young and old, develop a better aware- 
ness of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment. In my first Environmental Quality 
Report, I stressed the importance of im- 
proving the Nation’s “environmental lit- 
eracy.” This goal remains as important 
as ever, and our progress toward it must 
continue. 

ONE DESTINY 

Our destiny is one: this the environ- 
mental awakening has taught America 
in these first years of the seventies. 
Let us never forget, though, that is not 
a destiny of fear, but of promise. As I 
stated last August in transmitting the 
Second Annual Report of the Council on 
Environmental. Quality: “The work of 
environmental improvement is a task for 
all our people . . . The achievement of 
that goal will challenge the creativity of 
our science and technology, the enter- 
prise and adaptability of our industry, 
the responsiveness and sense of balance 
of our political and legal institutions, 
and the resourcefulness and the capacity 
of this country to honor those human 
values upon which the quality of our na- 
tional life must ultimately depend.” We 
shall rise to the challenge of solving our 
environmental problems by enlisting the 
creative energy of all of our citizens in a 
cause truly worthy of the best that each 
can bring to it. 

While we share our environmental 
problems with all the people of the 
world, our industrial might, which has 
made us the leader among nations in 
terms of material well-being, also gives 
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us the responsibility of dealing with en- 
vironmental problems first among the 
nations. We can be proud that our solu- 
tions and our performance will become 
the measure for others climbing the lad- 
der of aspirations and difficulties; we can 
set our sights on a standard that will lift 
their expectations of what man can do. 
The pursuit of environmental quality 
will require courage and patience. Prob- 
lems that have been building over many 
years will not yield to facile solutions. 
But I do not doubt that Americans have 
the wit and the will to win—to fulfill our 
brightest vision of what the future can 
be. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WHITE House, February 8, 1972. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll., 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHes). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE DOCK STRIKE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the dock strike bill, which 
will be stated by title. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) to pro- 
vide a procedure for settlement of the dis- 
pute on the Pacific coast between certain 
shippers and associated employers and cer- 
tain employees. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucGuHes). Under the previous order, 
there is a 1-hour time limitation on the 
joint resolution, with a 24-hour limita- 
tion on the Packwood amendment, and 
20 minutes on any amendments thereto. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To be equally divided, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes for now; first, to lay the 
groundwork for the debate on this joint 
resolution. The ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare and I will present a descrip- 
tion of what the committee has sent to 
the Senate. 
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There is one amendment we know of 
that will be offered under the time agree- 
ment. 

It is hoped that very shortly copies 
of the joint resolution, as well as the 
amendment, will become available to 
Senators. Evidently this emergency meas- 
ure has placed emergency demands upon 
the Government Printing Office, but cop- 
ies of the joint resolution and the amend- 
ment will be here as soon as possible. 

Mr. President, we are today consid- 
ering Senate Joint Resolution 197, leg- 
islation which the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare ordered reported last 
night to provide for a settlement of the 
west coast dock strike. 

This resolution is similar to the pro- 
posal made by the President on Janu- 
ary 21st, 1972, and provides for the ap- 
pointment of an arbitration board which 
would make a determination of all issues 
in the dispute to be binding on the parties 
to the dispute. The resolution calls for 
the establishment of an arbitration board 
by the following step-by-step procedure: 

First. The arbitration board would 
consist of one individual agreed on jointly 
by the parties. 

Second. If the parties are unable to 
agree upon a single individual, the board 
would consist of three members, one 
member to be designated by manage- 
ment, and the third member, who would 
also serve as the chairman, to be selected 
by the two members whom the parties 
previously designated. 

Third. Should the two members desig- 
nated by the partics be unable to select 
the third member to serve as chairman, 
the chief judge of the U.S. district court 
for the northern district of California 
would designate the third member to 
serve as chairman. 

Fourth. Finally, should either of the 
parties fail to designate a member, the 
same judge would designate a single ar- 
bitrator to serve as the arbitration board. 
Pending the determination of the issues 
by the arbitration board and during 
the period in which the board’s deter- 
mination is effective, the parties to the 
dispute are prohibited from engaging in 
any strike or lockout. 

In conducting its hearings on the is- 
sues to the dispute, the arbitration board 
shall give the parties and all other per- 
sons whom it finds to be directly affected 
by its determination, notice, and a full 
and fair hearing providing an opportu- 
nity to present their case in person by 
counsel or by other representatives whom 
they may select. This latter provision is 
specifically designed to give nonparties to 
this dispute, such as the Teamsters 
Union and the employers with whom the 
Teamsters have contracts, as well as em- 
ployers who are not members of the Pa- 
cific Maritime Association, an opportu- 
nity to be heard by the arbitration board 
on any pertinent issues which are in- 
volved in this dispute. Such nonparties 
would not be bound by the board’s de- 
termination unless, of course, they con- 
sent to be bound. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
determination of the arbitration board is 
required to be consistent with the policy 
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of the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1971. 

The board’s determination will be final 
and binding on the parties, subject only 
to review by the ninth circuit court of 
appeals which may set aside the board’s 
determination only if it is found to be 
arbitrary and capricious. 

Mr. President, as I had noted earlier, 
this resolution is substantially similar to 
the legislation sent to the Congress by 
the President as his proposal for ending 
the current longshore dispute on the 
west coast. The administration’s pro- 
posal was introduced by the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) and the 
Senator from New York (Mr, Javits)— 
by request—and was designated as Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 187. On January 26 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee began hearings on this proposal and 
on the longshore dispute generally, with 
the Secretary of Labor as its witness. On 
February 2, the Secretaries of Transpor- 
tation and Agriculture, and the Under 
Secretary of Commerce testified before 
the committee. 

On February 3, the committee con- 
cluded its hearings with testimony by 
representatives of the employers and the 
unions involved in the dispute. 

Yesterday, on February 7, 1972, the 
committee met in executive session and 
by a roll call vote of 16 to 0 ordered this 
resolution reported to the full Senate. 

I might outline briefly some of the 
background of this current dispute. The 
collective bargaining agreement between 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and the Pacific 
Maritime Association expired on June 
30, 1971. On July 1, 1971, upon the ex- 
piration of the previous agreement, a 
strike began which lasted for 100 days 
On October 4, 1971, the President in- 
voked sections 206 to 208 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act providing for an 80-day re- 
sumption of work. The injunction issued 
pursuant to the provisions of that act 
was dissolved on December 25, 1971, and 
the parties continued work until Janu- 
ary 17, 1872, as a result of voluntary 
agreements to continue working despite 
intensive negotiations and mediation ef- 
forts, the parties were unable to reach 
agreement, and the strike resumed on 
January 17, continuing through today. 
While it is the committee’s understand- 
ing that most of the major issues have 
been resolved, the parties have still not 
reached agreement although negotia- 
tions are continuing. 

There are several points in regard to 
this resolution which I would like to 
make abundantly clear. First, the com- 
mittee heard testimony presented by 
Secretaries of Labor, Transportation, 
and Agriculture, and the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce indicating that the 
earlier 100-day strike and the current 
resumption of the strike has had critical 
economic impact upon the Nation. I em- 
phasize that the impact stressed by these 
top Government officials was economic 
impact. At no time did the committee 
hear any convincing or well-documented 
testimony that this dispute had a major 
effect upon the health or safety of the 
Nation. In fact, while I invited the Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Secretary of Defense to 
testify in this regard, both of these cab- 
inet officers declined to do so. In addi- 
tion, I have received communication 
from the Defense Department indicating 
that their interests in this dispute have 
not been substantially affected. It is pre- 
cisely for these reasons that the com- 
mittee deleted any reference in the res- 
olution to the effect of this strike on 
the national health or safety, and stated 
instead that it is vital to the national 
interest that essential transportation 
services be maintained. I recognize that 
our export trade has been seriously hurt 
by this strike, and I recognize that it is 
particularly hard on our farmers who 
have been exporting a large portion of 
their crops abroad. And I realize that 
our merchant marine fleet has sustained 
heavy losses because their ships have 
been effectively shut down by the strike. 
However, there has been no impact on 
the health or safety of the American 
people. 

Instead, we are suffering substantial 
economic hardships, hardships which go 
to everyone’s pocketbook, and hardships 
which we would not have to endure had 
not this administration pursued eco- 
nomic policies which 6 months ago 
not this administration pursued eco- 
nomic disaster. That is the reason why 
the national interest requires the re- 
sumption of these services, and that is 
the reason why so many people in this 
country are crying for a quick settle- 
ment of this dispute. 

It is in response to that that the com- 
mittee moved expeditiously to a set- 
tlement and wisely, I think, did not com- 
plicate the solution by a great change 
in the President’s proposal for ending 
the strike. We have reported to the Sen- 
ate for the earliest possible action this 
proposal that can very shortly bring this 
economic loss to a halt. 

Lastly, let me express my deep reluc- 
tance to impose the procedure of com- 
pulsory arbitration upon any of the par- 
ties involved in this dispute. Compulsory 
arbitration is, in my judgment, a method 
of handling labor disputes which is con- 
trary to the spirit and the objectives of 
the collective bargaining processes. It 
does not encourage voluntary settle- 
ments, but as a general rule, it inhibits 
voluntary settlements. It takes away the 
flexibility which both parties must have 
in order to arrive at a peaceful settle- 
ment, a settlement which everyone in- 
volved must agree to implement. I wish 
that there were another way in which 
to handle this difficult and disturbing 
problem, and it is my fervent hope that 
before this legislation is signed into law 
the parties will have voluntarily come 
to terms. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MAGNUSON), I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement by him relative to the west 
coast dock strike. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

I am pleased that the Senate Committee 

on Labor and Public Welfare has reported 
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emergency legislation to end the West Coast 
dock strike. This measure has my strong 
support. There has been great concern in the 
State of Washington about this strike and 
the many hardships that are resulting to in- 
nocent third parties. It has had a severe im- 
pact on employment, small business, agricul- 
ture, and other sectors of our Northwest 
economy. Particularly at this time, when our 
State’s economy is so badly depressed, the 
additional burdens are difficult to sustain. 

As all Senators know, in our free market 
system, the matter of collective bargaining is 
generally left to the negotiating parties and 
intervention by the Government is a last re- 
sort. Even now, a negotiated settlement to 
this dispute would be the best course; both 
speedier and more equitable than an im- 
posed settlement. However, the indefinite 
continuation of this strike is intolerable; 
therefore, the Government must act. In that 
regard, I have long believed that, in general, 
the existing mechanisms of Taft-Hartley are 
inadequate for resolving disputes in basic 
transportation industries, and that new 
measures are needed. OZ course, thorough 
hearings should be held before any perma- 
nent legislation is enacted. 

I regret that the committee determined 
that compulsory arbitration is required in 
order to settle this protracted dock strike. I 
will not, however, second guess the judgment 
of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee in light of their unanimous approval 
of this measure. The Committee did, however, 
provide in the legislation as reported that the 
arbitrators would be selected by the parties 
to the dock dispute themselves, rather than 
by the Secretary of Labor, as proposed by 
the Administration. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from New York. 
Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Oregon. 
PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, in addition to 
my regular aide, Carol Crawford, that 
another member of my staff, Judy Fresh- 
man, be allowed to be on the floor during 
debate on the bill and during the votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we do face 
a serious emergency, at the very least, 
that affects the national interest. And 
in view of that emergency, Congress has 
the right and, indeed, the duty to act. So, 
we are acting. This reflects, however, the 
abyss of the lack of our preparation and 
our improvidence in not having by now 
produced in Congress a piece of generic 
legislation which would enable the Presi- 
dent to deal with such a situation. 

Mr. President, in my judgment that 
trade unions of our country in pursuance 
of their own vitality and autonomy and 
integrity should long ago have helped in 
fashioning such legislation. And I hope 
they will still do so, because if they do not, 
one of these emergencies will come along 
and will breed such a repressive piece of 
antilabor legislation that they will rue 
the day they did not participate in shap- 
ing legislation which would be fair to 
them and to the country. 

We all know as Americans that nothing 
can stop the country from operating. 
Much as we venerate collective bargain- 
ing, we cannot permit the country or any 
major part of it to grind to a halt. That 
is what all this legislation is about. 

I support the legislation reported by 
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the committee, as did the committee, 
unanimously. I think it should be passed. 
And I feel very deeply that we need 
generic legislation. I have fought for it for 
years. 

Inow have assurance that the commit- 
tee will have additional hearings and will 
give consideration to the marking up of a 
humber of bills, including mine, the 
chairman’s, and the administration’s, 
which is before us. 

So I feel that we must pass the legisla- 
tion which has been presented for the 
purpose of settling this dispute and use 
that as an object lesson as to why we 
must, without any delay, move into 
generic legislation. 

Mr. President, I am heartened by the 
fact that the President has sent us a bill 
which, notwithstanding the emergency, 
will help to move us forward, I believe 
that if my party gets back of it, we will 
get it, And it is essential that we should 
do this this very year. 

Mr, President, I wish to point out just 
a few details about this matter. I shall 
not now deal with the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
which seeks to put in this bill essential- 
ly the presence of a generic bill relating 
to the emergency strikes. We will argue 
that situation later at a time when the 
Senator from Oregon has time and we 
have time to do so. 

There are procedural problems which 
will demand the attention of the Senate, 
but in connection with the instant bill I 
wish to make 2 points. One, we provide 
for the continuance of the Arbitration 
Board after it has made its findings so 
that it may deal with the implications 
of its findings, and other collateral dis- 
putes which may arise. 

Second, and critically important to 
me, this recognizes that a regional 
emergency, to wit, this one in the Pacific 
coast area, is just as critically urgent 
for national attention by national legisla- 
tion as a national emergency, I do not 
think that it takes a general strike in 
this country to create the emergency. A 
regional emergency should be adequate. 
That is what we are dealing with here 
and that is recognized by the whole com- 
mittee and it is a remarkable step for- 
ward in the last year in connection with 
this matter. 

For all of those reasons I hope this 
afternoon we will pass this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me for 
1 additional minute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. Finally, I wish to say 
that the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop), who had a deep feeling about the 
fact that generic legislation should be 
an amendment to the bill, could have tied 
us up in knots, as any one Senator can, 
notwithstanding any kind of motion, but 
he chose not to do so. I would like to 
express that fact on the floor and ex- 
press my appreciation, and I am sure it 
is true of everyone in the Senate. He feels 
the matter should be disposed of, con- 
sistent with his convictions on prin- 
ciple. He has entered into a time limita- 
tion agreement which will assure action 
on this measure in whatever form the 
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Senate may prefer this afternoon. I wish 
to express my appreciation and the ap- 
preciation of others for that understand- 
ing on his part. 

Finally, our chairman, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), has 
absolutely devoted himself to bringing 
out a bill, and I know he and other mem- 
bers of the committee yielded very deep 
feelings of principle on the question of 
compulsory arbitration in voting for this 
bill in committee, and they did it be- 
cause, as the President wanted it, it was 
the fastest way to get action; otherwise 
we might be in a hassle with the White 
House. I would like to pay my tribute 
for the statesmanship and patriotism 
shown by the chairman of the committee 
and other members of the committee in 
that connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. We have time problems 
unless the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop) calls up his amendment. 

Could we yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding. I will have more to 
say after the amendment is introduced. 
At this time I would like to say that if 
the Packwood amendment is not agreed 
to as part of the bill I shall have difficulty 
in supporting the bill as it comes from 
the committee, even though I voted to 
report it from the committee, because it 
involves the principle of compulsory 
arbitration. From the earliest hearings 
on the Taft-Hartley bill in 1946 and 1947 
many of us have felt that compulsory 
arbitration would result in a deteriora- 
tion of collective bargaining in this coun- 
try. I think that has undoubtedly proven 
to be so, even where as here the ad hoc 
approach is taken. 

I think Congress should examine 
whether acting on this precedent, great 
though the need may be, and serious 
though the emergency is in this country, 
we would not be establishing a further 
precedent. I think we need an ad hoc 
bill to settle the west coast matter now 
and probably I shall vote for it because 
of that. But we should recognize the harm 
we may be doing to collective bargaining 
in this country to take care of problems 
and to act in the public interest. I believe 
this can only be corrected by adopting 
at the same time and as part of this bill 
a generic provision which will go the 
route of the last offer selection process 
and offer in addition—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the minority leader has 
transferred the one-half hour on the 
bill to me. Out of that time I yielded 3 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator. I do 
not believe I will need more than a little 
time. I do not care to go into the merits 
of the amendment at this time or the 
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merits of the bill. But I do think it is 
important to get the principle in mind. I 
refer to the principle that adding a ge- 
neric provision to this legislation will 
have the effect to some extent of taking 
away that undesirable aspect of a com- 
pulsory arbitration solution to this dis- 
pute by providing the alternative rem- 
edies, and by expanding this to cover 
the regional problem, as the Senator 
from New York so carefully pointed out. 
The provision, I think, is tremendously 
important, especially in view of recent 
court decisions that seem to construe 
strictly the national emergency clause. 

Finally, and most of all by putting into 
effect by permanent law a last offer se- 
lection process which will tend to bring 
the parties together without getting to 
the national emergency, we can greatly 
improve this bill. 

There has been much talk about the 
hearings. At this time I have no comment 
to make about the national emergency 
legislation not coming out of committees 
of Congress on either side of the Capitol, 
but the fact is that it has not. We have 
been talking about this since early 1950. 
It is about time we got down to taking 
a vote and making a decision with re- 
spect to what we are going to do with this 
problem. The public is demanding it and 
Congress should respond to that demand. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I support 
the measure reported by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
but I must confess that I do so with 
grave reluctance. Throughout my adult 
life, and particularly and especially dur- 
ing my public life, first in the territorial 
legislature and later in the U.S. Congress, 
Ihave opposed measures which would im- 
pose compulsory arbitration on parties 
involved in a labor-management dispute. 

I have felt, and I still do, that the best 
way to resolve labor-management dis- 
putes is through collective bargaining be- 
tween the disputing parties. I am fearful 
that an agreement imposed by an outside 
arbitrator may not be as binding as is 
hoped and intended by those who will 
arbitrate the dispute. There are ways to 
frustrate agreements which are imposed 
from without; through slowdowns, 
through wildcat strikes, partial lockouts, 
and through a variety of devices which 
may be employed by both management 
and labor. 

It is part of our American philosophy 
that we not impose on any man the con- 
ditions under which he must work, or on 
management the terms of his hire. How- 
ever, in the case of the west coast dock 
strike, we may have an exception to the 
general rule. 

I wish to speak first as a citizen of 
Hawaii. My constituents, not parties to 
the dispute, are the primary victims of 
the failure to reach agreement. The 
Hawaii members of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union are not involved in any direct 
sense. They are not involved in the juris- 
dictional dispute with the Teamster’s 
Union, and they are not involved in the 
interunion leadership struggle. But they 
are paying a part of the price shared by 
every other citizen of my State. 

Mr. President, this west coast dock 
strike is not Hawaii’s strike, but Hawaii’s 
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burden has been  disproportionately 
greater than any other State of this 
Union. 

Because of that fact, and because of 
our unique situation, I introduced last 
November 11, S. 2836, the Hawaii Pub- 
lic Interest Protection Act. With the ap- 
proval of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, hearings 
were held in Honolulu on January 18, 
19, and 20. I will soon file a special re- 
port and I now urge my colleagues to 
read that report and the testimony of 
the effects of this dispute on the State 
of Hawaii. 

Hawaii is not, and has not been starv- 
ing as a result of this shipping stoppage. 
While 90 percent of our food is normally 
shipped in from the west coast, the peo- 
ple of Hawaii have, by extraordinary ef- 
fort, and at exorbitant expense, been able 
to provide for normal needs. We may not 
be starving, but many have become un- 
employed and businesses have gone 
bankrupt. 

In recent years, the national rate of 
unemployment has exceeded Hawaii's 
rate by some 50 percent. Today, Hawaii’s 
unemployment rate is the highest in 17 
years and above the national average. 

The first 100 days of the strike cost 
the pineapple industry in my State some 
$10,700,000. It resulted in a $40 million 
reduction in retail sales on Oahu alone 
in the first 3 months of the strike. The 
sugar industry in Hawaii has lost some 
$30 million since World War II due to 
shipping strikes. State revenues which 
were scheduled to increase by more than 
8 percent in the first half of the current 
fiscal year increased by less than half 
that amount and State services and em- 
ployment are being cut accordingly. 

Honolulu, already having the highest 
cost of living of any major city, has had 
a further sharp rise in prices, Fresh pro- 
duce prices, not under the price freeze, 
went up more than 10 percent in the 
first 100 days of the strike. The overall 
price index climbed by 2.4 percent. Let- 
tuce, at more than a dollar a head, and 
tomatoes at a dollar per pound are daily 
reminders of our dependence on west 
coast shipping and the price we are being 
asked to pay for a dispute not of our 
is and over which we have no con- 
trol. 

Should the strike spread, and there 
have been some threats of that happen- 
ing, then Hawaii would be totally de- 
pendent on air. Air cargo can satisfy only 
some 3 percent of our transport needs. 

As a resident of Hawaii, and as a public 
official representing the people of my 
State, I cannot just sit by and just hope 
that it will be resolved. 

When this strike started on July 1, I 
hoped that it would be resolved by Labor 
Day. Then I hoped that it would be over 
by Thanksgiving, and then by Christ- 
mas, and then by mid-January, and fi- 
nally by February. And still it continues, 
and no one can say with certainty that 
it will soon be resolved by the parties 
directly involved through the collective 
bargaining process. 

I wish to speak not only as a resident 
of Hawaii, but as the chairman of the 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Sub- 
committee. There is no question that we 
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must preserve and improve our ability 
to compete in the international markets. 
For the first time since 1893, our Nation 
has this past year experienced an actual 
trade deficit as well as a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. The causes are many and I 
cannot detail all of them here in this 
brief moment, but I would like to state 
that one lesson we must learn. When 
customers who have been relying on 
American sources for the goods cannot 
get regular and uninterrupted delivery, 
they go elsewhere. There is no question 
that agricultural and industrial sales 
have been lost due to the current dispute. 
Such sales are not only lost for now, but 
future sales are lost as well. These losses 
are not just temporary. Some are per- 
mament and many semipermanent. The 
process of regaining old customers is a 
long and arduous one and more than our 
economic health can well endure. 

The continuing shipping stoppage does 
serious damage to our Nation’s economic 
vitality. It has resulted in unique, direct, 
and most distressing damage to the 
health and welfare of the people of 
Hawaii. 

Therefore, as an emergency measure, 
and despite my deep reservations and 
honest doubts, I support passage of this 
measure. 

BILLION DOLLAR LOSS TO FARMERS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can farmers have lost over $1 billion in 
export sales and lower commodity prices 
as a result of the dock strikes since last 
summer. Many of the export sales were 
to customers who have been loyal cus- 
tomers for U.S. wheat, feed grains, soy- 


bean products and other agricultural 
commodities. 


LOST MARKETS 


These nations have been forced to turn 
to other suppliers—and several have in- 
dicated they will never become obligated 
to the United States again for a major 
proportion of their supplies since the 
United States is no longer a reliable 
source for their needs. 

FARMER PAYS 


Why should our farmers be forced to 
pay for the disputes between labor and 
management? Agricultural commodities, 
more than other commodities in our eco- 
nomic system, depend upon the export 
demand for price stabilization and in- 
creases. When exports slump, the prices 
paid to farmers slump. When large ex- 
ports sales are made, prices rise and sta- 
bilize. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the west coast dock strike 
is costing our farmers $6 million a day, 
and if the east and gulf coast ports strike 
again, it will increase the cost to our 
farmers to $18 million a day. 

CONGRESS DELAYS 


For over 2 years, legislation recom- 
mended by the President to provide a 
realistic solution to such strikes has been 
pending before Congress. The current 
bill, S. 560, is pending before the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, and would provide a mechanism 
whereby both management and labor 
unions would be drawn to a final settle- 
ment agreement. This legislation be- 
comes effective only in the case of trans- 
portation strikes that endanger the econ- 
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omy of the Nation, such as we are ex- 
periencing in the present dock strike, but 
the committee has refused to act. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. President, we are all aware of the 
tremendous growth in our imports, at a 
rate far exceeding the growth of our ex- 
ports, causing a serious outflow of capital 
to other nations. Since 1893 the United 
States has enjoyed a favorable balance 
of trade as our exports exceeded our im- 
ports. Last year for the first time since 
1893, the United States experienced a 
trade deficit—of $2 billion. This situation 
should be of major concern to every 
Member of Congress, and they should 
make every effort to pass legislation that 
will assist in restoring a favorable bal- 
ance of trade. 

EMERGENCY MEASURE 


A continuation of the west coast dock 
strike or a renewal of the east and gulf 
coast strike will cause still further dam- 
age to our economy. For the welfare of 
this Nation—for the future of its farm- 
ers—I ask the support of my colleagues 
today in approving Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 197, which will bring about an im- 
mediate cessation to the west coast dock 
strike, and hopefully provide some means 
to our farmers to recoup some of the 
losses they have suffered as a result of 
the strike. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, reading of the amendment will 
be dispensed with, and will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

(The amendment reads as follows:) 


At the end of the joint resolution insert 
the following new title: 

TITLE II—TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 

PREVENTION PROGRAM 
Part A—FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

SEC. 201. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) That present procedures for deal- 
ing with national emergency disputes under 
the Railway Labor Act tend to encourage re- 
sort to governmental intervention in such 
disputes rather than utilization of the col- 
lective bargaining processes to solve labor- 
management disputes; 

(2) That present procedures for dealing 
with disputes in the transportation indus- 
try, in general, have proved insufficient to 
prevent serious disruptions of transporta- 
tion services. 

(b) The Congress declares it to be the 
purpose and policy, through the exercise 
by Congress of its powers to regulate com- 
merce among the several States and with 
foreign nations and to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, to assure so far as possible that 
no strike or lockout in the transportation 
industry or a substantial part thereof will 
imperil the national health or safety or the 
health or safety of a substantial sector of 
the Nation— 

(1) by providing a single set of procedures 
for dealing with emergency disputes in the 
transportation industries; 

(2) by establishing procedures which will 
encourage the parties to make effective use 
of various private collective bargaining tech- 
niques to resolve disputes; 

(3) by establishing procedures which will 
both protect the public interest and recog- 
nize the interests of the parties involved in 
the dispute; 

(4) by providing the President with appro- 
priate means for dealing with transportation 
emergency disputes; 
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(5) by amending the Railway Labor Act to 
lessen reliance upon Governmental machin- 
ery or intervention for adjusting grievances 
and for collective bargaining in the railroad 
and airline industries; and 

(6) by establishing a National Special In- 
dustries Commission to study and make 
recommendations concerning those indus- 
tries which are or may be particularly vul- 
nerable to national emergency disputes. 


Part B—AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS Act, 1947, RELATING TO 
EMERGENCY DISPUTES IN THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION INDUSTRY 


Sec. 211(a) Title II of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, amended, is re- 
designated as Title II, Part A. 

(b) (1) Section 206 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 206. Whenever in the opinion of the 
President of the United States, a threatened 
or actual strike or lock-out affecting an en- 
tire industry or a substantial part thereof 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the 
several States or with foreign nations, or 
engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce, will, if permitted to occur or to con- 
tinue, imperil the national health or safety, 
or, when the strike or lockout is in an indus- 
try subject to Part B of this title, imperil the 
health or safety of a substantial sector of 
the Nation, he may appoint a board of in- 
quiry to inquire into the issues involved in 
the dispute and to make a written report 
to him within such time as he shall prescribe. 
Such report shall include a statement of the 
facts with respect to the dispute, including 
each party’s statement of its position but 
shall not contain any recommendations. The 
President shall file a copy of such report with 
the Service and shall make its contents avail- 
able to the public.” 

(2) Section 208(a) is amended to read as 
follows: “Section 208(a) Upon receiving a 
report from a board of inquiry, the President 
may direct the Attorney General to petition 
any district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin such 
strike or lockout or the continuing thereof 
and if the court finds that such threatened 
or actual strike or lockout— 

(1) affects an entire industry or a substan- 
tial part thereof engaged in trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission or communica- 
tion among the several States or with foreign 
nations or engaged in the production of goods 
for commerce; and 

(2) if permitted to occur or to continue, 
will (i) imperil the national health or safety 
or (ii), when the strike or lockout is in an 
industry subject to Part B of this title, im- 
peril the health or safety of a substantial sec- 
tor of the Nation 
it shall have jurisdiction to enjoin any such 
strike or lockout, or the continuing thereof, 
and to make such other orders as may be 
appropriate: 

Provided, that when such petition is sought 
to enjoin a strike or lockout in an industry 
subject to part B of this title it shall be heard 
and determined by a three-judge district 
court in accordance with section 2284 of title 
28, United States Code.” 

(3) Section 208(c) is amended by sub- 
stituting a semicolon for the period at the 
end thereof and adding the following: “ex- 
cept that where the proviso in section 
208(a) is applicable, appeal shall be to the 
United States Supreme Court in accordance 
with section 1253 of title 28, United States 
Code.” 

(4) Section 209(a) is amended to read as 
follows: “Section 209(a) whenever a district 
court has issued an order under section 208 
enjoining acts or practices which imperil or 
threaten to imperil the national health or 
safety, or imperil the health or safety of a 
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substantial sector of the Nation, it shall be 
the duty of the parties to the labor dispute 
giving rise to such order to make every effort 
to adjust and settle their differences, with 
the assistance of the Service created by this 
Act. Neither party shall be under any duty 
to accept, in whole or in part, any proposal 
of settlement made by the Service.” 

(c) Section 212 is hereby repealed. 

Sec, 212. Title II of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, is further amended by 
adding a new part IIB at the end of part II A 
to read as follows: 

“Parr B—ALTERNATIVE PROCEDURES FOLLOWING 
INITIAL 80-Day COOLING-OFF 


“APPLICABILITY OF THIS PART 


“Sec. 213. This part shall apply only to the 
following transportation industries: (1) rail- 
roads, (2) airlines, (3) maritime, (4) long- 

hore, and (5) trucking. 

E “SEC. a. If no settlement is reached 
before the injunction obtained pursuant to 
section 208 of this Act is discharged, the 
President may, within ten days, invoke any 
of the procedures set forth in sections 217, 
218, or 219. The President may proceed under 
these sections in such sequence as he may 
deem appropriate until it is certified by the 
Secretary of Labor that the dispute is set- 
tled; Provided, however, that the President 
may only invoke the procedures of a new sec- 
tion immediately upon the termination of 
the procedures of the previously invoked sec- 
tion and that the procedures of a section may 
be invoked only once during a dispute. 

(b) The President may, if he deems it con- 
sistent with the purpose of this Act, ter- 
minate any procedures invoked under sec- 
tions 217 or 218. He may thereafter proceed 
under another of sections 217, 218, or 219. 

(c) If the procedure set forth in section 
219 is invoked, the President may not, in the 
same dispute, invoke irre mead the proce- 

of section 217 or 218.” 

oes 215. The President shall immediately 
notify the Congress of each choice of proce- 
dure, unless the Congress has adjourned or 
is in a recess in which case such notice shall 
be transmitted as soon as Congress recon- 
venes. 

“Sec, 216. If the President does not choose 
to invoke any of the procedures set forth in 
section 217, 218, and 219 of this Act, the 
President shall submit to the Congress a sup- 
plemental report including such recommen- 
dations as he may see fit to make. 


“ADDITIONAL COOLING-OFF PERIOD 


“Sec. 217. The President may direct the 
parties to the controversy to refrain from 
making any changes, except by agreement, 
in the terms and conditions of employment 
for a specified period of not more than 15 
days from the date of his direction. During 
such period, the parties shall continue to 
bargain collectively and shall engage in no 
strike, lockout, or similar activity. The board 
of inquiry may continue to mediate the dis- 
pute with the assistance of, and in close co- 
ordination with, the director of the Federal 
Mediation and Counciliaticn Service. 


PARTIAL OPERATION 


“Sec. 218. (a) The President may appoint 
a special board of three impartial members 
for the purpose of haying the board make 
the following determinations: 

“(1) Whether and under what conditions 
a partial strike or lockout in lieu of a full 
strike or lockout in an entire industry or 
substantial part thereof could take place 
without imperiling the national health or 
safety, or the health or safety of a substan- 
tial portion of the territory or population of 
the Nation; and 

“(2) Whether, under such conditions, the 
extent of such partial strike or lockout 
would, in the judgment of the board, ap- 
pear to be sufficient in economic impact to 
encourage each of the parties to make con- 
tinuing efforts to resolve the dispute. 
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“(b) (1) If the board makes a determina- 
tion that there are conditions under which 
a partial strike or lockout can take place 
in accordance with the criteria specified in 
subsection (a), it shall issue an order specify- 
ing the extent and conditions of partial op- 
eration that must be maintained. The board 
shall make reasonable efforts to assure that 
no greater economic burden is placed on any 
party than that which would be caused by 
& total cessation of operations. 

“(2) If the board makes a determination 
that a partial strike or lockout cannot take 
place in accordance with such criteria, it 
shall submit a report to the President. 

“(c) The parties shall not interfere by 
resort to strike or lockout with the partial 
operation ordered by the board. The board’s 
order shall be effective for a period deter- 
mined by the board, but not to exceed 180 
days. 

“(d) The board's order or any modifica- 
tion thereof shall be conclusive unless found 
arbitrary or capricious by the district court 
which grantgd the injunction pursuant to 
section 208 of this Act. 

“(e)(1) The board shall issue its order 
no later than 30 days from the date of its 
appointment by the President, unless the 
parties, including the Government, agree to 
an extension of time, but such extension shall 
reduce pro tanto the maximum effective 
period of the board’s order. 

“(2) On notice to the parties, the board 
may at any time during the period of partial 
operation modify its order as it deems 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
section. 

“(f1) Until the board makes its determina- 
tion and during any period of partial opera- 
tion ordered by the board no change, except 
by agreement, shall be made in the terms 
and conditions of employment, and no strike, 
lockout, or similar activity shall take place 
except as may be provided by order of the 
board. If the board determines that the im- 
plementation of any particular term of the 
existing terms and conditions of employment 
is inconsistent with the conditions of partial 
operation, it may order the suspension or 
modification of that term but only to the 
extent necessary to make it consistent with 
the conditions of partial operation. 

“(g) The following rules of procedures shall 
be applicable to the board’s functions under 
this subsection: 

“(1) NOTICE OF HEARING.—Upon appoint- 
ment by the President the board shall 
promptly notify and inform all parties, in- 
cluding the Government, of the time, place, 
and nature of the hearings, and the matters 
to be covered therein. 

“(2) HEARING TO BE PUBLIC—The board 
shall hold public hearings, unless it deter- 
mines private hearings are necessary in the 
interest of national security, or the parties, 
including the Government, agree to present 
their positions in writing. The record made 
at such hearing shall include all documents, 
statements, exhibits, and briefs, which may 
be submitted, together with the stenographic 
record. The board shall haye authority to 
make whateyer reasonable rules are neces- 
sary for the conduct of an orderly public 
hearing. The board may exclude persons other 
than the parties at any time when in its 
judgment the expeditious inquiry into the 
dispute so requires, 

“(3) PARTICIPATION BY BOARD IN THE HEAR- 
mnc—The board, or any member thereof, 
may, on its own initiative, at such hearing, 
call witnesses and introduce documentary or 
other evidence, including a plan for partial 
operation, and may participate in the exami- 
nation of witnesses for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the hearing or eliciting material 
facts. 

“(4) PARTICIPATION BY PARTIES IN HEAR- 
InG.—The parties, the Government, or their 
representatives shall be given reasonable 
opportunity; (A) to be present in person at 
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every stage of the hearing; (B) to be repre- 
sented adquately; (C) to present orally or 
otherwise any material evidence relevant to 
the issues including a plan for partial oper- 
ation; (D) to ask questions of the opposing 
party or a witness relating to evidence of- 
fered or statements made by the party or 
witness at the hearing, unless it is clear that 
the questions have no material bearing on 
the credibility of that party or witness or on 
the issues in the case; (E) to present to the 
board oral or written argument on the issues. 

“(5) STENOGRAPHIC RECORDS.—An official 
stenographic record of the proceedings shall 
be made. A copy of the record shall be avail- 
able for inspection by the parties. 

“(6) RULES OF EVIDENCE.—The hearing may 
be conducted informally. The receipt of evi- 
dence at the hearing need not be governed 
by the common law rules of evidence. 

“(7) REQUESTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
EVIDENCE.—The board shall have the power 
of subpoena. It shall request the parties to 
produce any evidence it deems relevant to 
the issues. Such evidence should be obtained 
through the voluntary compliance of the 
parties, if possible. In case of refusal to obey 
a subpoena, the board may request the At- 
torney General to invoke the aid of any dis- 
trict court of the United States or the United 
States courts of any territory or possession 
within the jurisdiction of which such person 
is found or resides or transacts business and 
such court shall have juridiction to issue to 
such person an order requiring such person 
to appear or to produce evidence, if, as, and 
when so ordered, and to give testimony re- 
lating to the matter under investigation or 
in question, and any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by said 
court as a contempt thereof. 

“(h) Ifa settlement certified by the Secre- 
tary is reached at any time during the hear- 
ing, the board shall adjourn the hearing and 
report to the President within 10 days the 
fact that a settlement has been reached and 
the terms of such settlement. 

“(i) (1) Members of the board shall re- 
ceive compensation at the per diem equiy- 
alent of the rate for GS-18 when engaged 
in the work of the board as prescribed by 
this Act, including travel time, and shall be 
allowed travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5703) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently and receiving 
compensation on a per diem, when actually 
employed, basis. 

“(2) For the purposes of carrying out its 
functions under this Act, the Board is au- 
thorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
and allow them while away from their homes 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. 

“Sec, 219, FINAL OFFER SELECTION. (8) (1) 
The President may direct each party to sub- 
mit a final offer to the Secretary of Labor 
within 3 days. Each party may at the same 
time submit one alternative final offer. The 
Secretary of Labor shall transmit the offers 
to the other parties simultaneously. 

“(2) Ifa party or parties refuse to submit 
& final offer, the last offer made by such 
party or parties during previous bargaining 
shall be deemed that party’s or parties’ final 
offer. 

“(3) Any offer submitted by a party pur- 
suant to this section must constitute a com- 
plete collective bargaining agreement and 
resolve all the issues involved in the dispute. 

“(b) The parties shall continue to bargain 
collectively for a period of 5 days after they 
receive the other parties’ offers. The Secre- 
tary of Labor may act as mediator during the 
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period of the final offer selection proceed- 
ings. 

“(c) If no settlement has been reached 
before the end of the period prescribed in 
subsection (b) of this section, the parties 
may within two days select a three-member 
panel to act as the final offer selector. If 
the parties are unable to agree on the com- 
position of the panel, the President shall 
appoint the panel. 

“(d) No person who has a pecuniary or 
other interest in any organization of em- 
ployees or employers or employers’ organiza- 
tions which are involved in the dispute shall 
be appointed to such panel. 

“(e) The provisions of section 218(h) and 
218(i) (1) and (2) of this Act shall apply to 
the panel. 

“(f) The panel shall conduct an informal 
hearing in accordance with section 218(g) of 
this Act insofar as practicable, except that 

“(1) the Government shall have no right 
to participate; and 

“(2) the 30-day period in which the panel 
shall complete its hearings and reach its 
determination shall run from the time that 
the President directed the parties to submit 
final offers, but in no case shall the panel 
close the hearing until 5 days from the date 
of its appointment as provided in subsection 
(c) herein. 

“(g) The panel shall at no time engage in 
an effort to mediate or otherwise settle the 
dispute in any manner other than that pre- 
scribed by this section, 

“(h) From the time of appointment by the 
President until such time as the panel makes 
its selection, there shall be no communica- 
tion by the members of the panel with third 
parties concerning recommendations for 
settlement of the dispute. 

“(i) The panel shall entertain applications 

for intervention from any persons asserting 
an interest because of a conflicting claim to 
all or any portion of the work involved in 
the dispute subject to these proceedings. 
Such application must be filed within 5 days 
from the time of appointment of the panel 
as provided in subsection (c) herein. 
The panel, thereafter, may, in its discre- 
tion allow such applicant to participate in 
the hearings, under rules established by the 
panel, solely for the purpose of presenting 
views in support of either of the final offers 
previously submitted. 

“(j) Beginning with the direction of the 
President to submit final offers and until 
the panel makes its selection, there shall be 
no change, except by agreement of the par- 
ties, in the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, and no strike, lockout, or similar ac- 
tivity shall take place. In no instance shall 
such period exceed 30 days. 

“(k) The panel shall not compromise or 
alter the final offer that it selects. Selection 
of a final offer shall be based on the content 
of the final offer and no consideration shall 
be given to, nor shall any evidence be re- 
ceived concerning, the collective bargaining 
in the dispute, including offers of settlement 
not contained in the final offers, 

“(1) The panel shall select the most 
reasonable, in its judgment, of the final 
offers submitted by the parties and shall 
state, in writing, the reasons for its selection. 
The panel may take into account the follow- 
ing factors: 

“(1) past collective bargaining contracts 
between the parties, including the bargain- 
ing that led up to such contracts; 

“(2) comparison of wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment of the employees in- 
volved, with wages, hours and conditions of 
employment of other employees doing com- 
parable work, giving consideration to factors 
peculiar to the industry involved; 

“(3) comparison of wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment as reflected in indus- 
tries in general, and in the same or similar 
industry; 
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“(4) security and tenure of employment 
with due regard for the effect of technologi- 
cal changes on manning practices or on the 
utilization of particular occupations; 

“(5) the views in support of either final 
offer of any additional persons permitted to 
intervene in the proceedings as provided by 
subsection (i) herein; and 

“(6) the public interest, and any other 
factors normally considered in the determi- 
nation of wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. 

“(m) The final offer selected by the panel 
shall be deemed to represent the contract 
between the parties, except to the extent 
that any provision is determined, under ap- 
propriate procedures, not to be in accord- 
ance with applicable law. 

“(n) The determination of the panel shall 
be conclusive, unless modified pursuant to 
subsection (m), or found arbitrary or capri- 
cious by the district court which granted 
the injunction pursuant to section 208 of 
this Act. 

“SEC. 220. (a) Any board or panel estab- 
lished under Part B of title II of this Act 
may act by majority vote. 

“(b) A vacancy on any such board or panel 
shall not impair the right of the remaining 
members to exercise all of the powers of such 
board or panel. In the case of a vacancy due 
to death or resignation, the President may 
appoint a successor to fill such vacancy. 

“Sec. 221. Whenever the term Government 
is used in title II of this Act, it shall be 
deemed to mean the United States Govern- 
ment acting through the Attorney General 
or his designee.” 


Part C—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILWAY LABOR 
Act 


Sec. 221. Subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 222(b) of this title, the National Medi- 
ation Board is abolished, and its functions 
Shall be assumed and carried out by the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service and 
the National Labor Relations Board, as spe- 
cified in subsections (f) and (g) of section 
222 of this title. 

Sec. 222. The Railway Labor Act is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2 Seventh of title I is amended 
to read as follows: “Seventh. No carrier, its 
officers or agents, or representatives shall 
change or seek to change the rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions as embodied in 
agreements or arrangements except in the 
manner prescribed in such agreements and 
in title I, section 6 of this Act, as amended.” 

(b) Section 3 First (i) of title I is amended 
by striking the period following the words 
“upon the disputes” and inserting there- 
after: 

“: Provided, however, That all such dis- 
putes shall no longer be referred to the Ad- 
justment Board commencing 60 days after 
the effective date of this amendment to the 
Act. 

“All such disputes which are not so re- 
ferred within such period and all such dis- 
putes arising thereafter shall be submitted 
to arbitration in accordance with the follow- 
ing procedure. Upon failing to reach a sat- 
isfactory adjustment at the level of discus- 
sion hereinbefore mentioned, the parties 
shall within 5 days seek to reach mutual 
agreement on the selection of an arbitrator. 
If the parties fail to reach agreement within 
such period, the Federal Mediation and Con- 
cillation Service shall submit to the parties 
& list of five qualified arbitrators, Each party 
shall alternately reject a different arbitrator 
named on the list until one arbitrator re- 
mains who shall thereupon arbitrate the 
dispute. To the extent that the parties are 
unable to agree to the rules for arbitration, 
including the distribution of costs, the arbi- 
trator shall make all necessary rules therefor. 

“All disputes which have been referred to 
the Adjustment Board may be removed by 
the grievant to the arbitration process herein 
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if the dispute is not then being heard by the 
Adjustment Board. 

“The aforementioned method of arbitration 
shall prevail with respect to such disputes un- 
til such time as the collective bargaining 
agreements between the parties contain no- 
strike, no-lockout clauses and provisions for 
grievance machinery terminating in final, 
binding arbitration. 

“The Adjustment Board shall be dissolved 
after it has processed to completion all of the 
disputes before it or upon two years from the 
effective date of this Amendment to the Act, 
whichever first occurs. If all the disputes be- 
fore the Adjustment Board have not been 
processed to completion by the time of the 
Board’s group or regional boards of adjust- 
ment.” 

(d) Section 3 Second of Title I is amended 
by adding the following language at the end 
of section 3 Second following the words 
“awards of the Adjustment Board.”: 

“No dispute which has not been referred 
to a special board of adjustment by the effec- 
tive date of this Amendment to the Act may 
be referred to such special board thereafter.” 

(e) Section 4 Second of Title I is amended 
by striking the word “mediation” in the third 
sentence of paragraph Second and inserting 
the word “representation.” 

(f) Section 4 Fifth of Title I is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Fifth. The National Labor Relations Board 
shall assume and carry out all functions of 
the National Mediation Board relating to the 
determination of bargaining representatives, 
including duties particularized in Title I, sec- 
tion 2 Eighth and Ninth of this Act, as 
amended.” 

(g) Section 4 of Title I is further amended 
by adding the following paragraphs after 
paragraph Fifth: 

“Sixth, All functions of the National Media- 
tion Board which in the judgment of the 
President are primarily related to mediation 
shall be transferred to the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 

“Seventh. All cases which are being medi- 
ated by the National Mediation Board on the 
effective date of this Amendment to the Act 
shall be transferred to the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service no later than 30 
days after the effective date of this amend- 
ment to the Act. All cases arising thereafter 
under this Act, as amended, requiring media- 
tion, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Mediation and Concillation Sery- 
ice. 

“Eighth, All unexpended appropriations for 
the operation of the National Mediation 
Board that are available at the time of the 
dissolution of the Board shall be apportioned 
between the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service by the President according to the 
relative needs of each based on the division 
of functions prescribed herein.” 

(h) Section 6 of Title I is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Carriers and representatives shall 
give the other at least 60 days written notice 
of an intended modification of termination 
in agreements or arrangements affecting rates 
of pay, rules or working conditions. The party 
desiring such change or termination shall 
simultaneously notify the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service of the existence of 
the dispute. Upon notification, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service shall com- 
mence appropriate mediation efforts. The 
parties shall continue in full force and effect, 
without resorting to strike or lockout or other 
economic coercion, all the terms and con- 
ditions of the existing agreement or arrange- 
ment for a period of sixty days after such 
notice is given or until the expiration date of 
the agreement containing the rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions sought to be 
changed, provided such agreement exists, 
whichever occurs later. 
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“With respect to rates of pay, rules or work- 
ing conditions for which there exists no fixed 
expiration date, the time for serving the 60- 
day notice in the first instance, and the first 
instance only, shall be established by agree- 
ment of the parties to the arrangement; if 
they cannot agree, the party seeking to serve 
the 60-day notice may invoke the arbitration 
procedure prescribed in section 3 First (i), 
as amended, in order to fix the date on which 
such notice may be served. In making his 
decision, the arbitrator shall take into ac- 
count the probable intention of the parties 
as revealed by custom and practice with 
respect to past adjustment of rates of pay, 
rules or working conditions. In no case, how- 
ever, shall the arbitrator decide that the time 
for serving the first 60-day notice shall be 
more than 2 years after the enactment of 
this amendment to the Act. 

“The parties shall bargain collectively with 
respect to such intended modification or 
termination which means that the parties 
shall have the mutual obligation to meet at 
reasonable times and confer in good faith 
with respect to rates of pay, rules and work- 
ing conditions or the negotiation of an agree- 
ment and the execution of a written contract 
incorporating any agreement reached if re- 
quested by either party, but such ligation 
does not compel either party to agree to a 
proposal or require the making of a conces- 
sion.” 

(i) Section 201 of Title II is amended by 
striking the words “except the provisions of 
section 3 thereof,”. 

(4) Section 202 of Title IT is amended (1) 
by striking the words “, except section 3 
thereof,”, and (2) by adding the following 
language after the end of the first sentence 
therein: 

“The functions and duties of the National 
Labor Relations Board, as prescribed in Title 
I, section 4, shall apply as well to carriers by 
air and their employees or representatives.” 

(k) Section 204 of title II is amended by 
striking the period following the words “upon 
the disputes” at the end of the first sentence 
and inserting thereafter— 

“; Provided, however, that if the parties, 
by mutual agreement elect to discontinue 
referrals to such adjustment boards and such 
election has been certified by the Secretary 
of Labor, no such disputes shall be referred 
to an adjustment board but shall thereafter 
be handled through arbitration in the man- 
ner specified in title I, section 3 First (i) 
as amended. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the costs of adjustment 
board procedures and the compensation of 
all board members shall be borne entirely 
by the carriers and labor organizations in- 
volved and upon dissolution of the National 
Mediation Board, its responsibilities and 
functions in relation to the selection of mem- 
bers of adjustment boards shall be trans- 
ferred to the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. Upon election of the parties to 
discontinue referrals to adjustment boards 
and certification of the Secretary of Labor 
as provided in this section, existing adjust- 
ment boards shall be dissolved after they 
have processed to completion all of the dis- 
putes before them. 


Part D—TITLE III—SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 
CoMMISSION 


Sec. 231. (a)(1) The National Special In- 
dustries Commission is hereby established. 
The Commission shall be composed of seven 
members all of whom shall have a back- 
ground by reason of education or experience 
in labor relations. 

(2) The Commission members shall be ap- 
pointed by the President for a term not to 
exceed 2 years, 

(b) The Commission members shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate of up to the 
per diem equivalent of the rate for GS-18 
when engaged in the work of the Commis- 
sion, together with any necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses. 
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(c) The Commission shall be authorized 
to study and investigate industries (deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor to be par- 
ticularly vulnerable to national emergency 
disputes) combinations or groups thereof, 
and problems relating thereto, including but 
not limited to— 

(1) the ways and means by which the 
collective bargaining process might be im- 
proved, altered, revised, or supplemented so 
as to avoid or minimize strikes and lockouts 
which effect an entire industry, or region, 
or a substantial part thereof; 

(2) the effectiveness and usefulness of 
various forms of mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, and other possible procedures 
and methods for aiding or supplementing 
the collective bargaining process; 

(3) the administration, operation, and 
possible need for revision of this Act and 
its effect on collective bargaining, strikes, 

(4) the adequacy of current legislation in 
encouraging work-rule arrangements that 
maximize productivity; 

(5) such other problems and subjects 
which relate in any way to collective bar- 
gaining, strikes, or lockouts as the Commis- 
sion deems appropriate. 

(da) A vacancy in the membership of the 
Commission shall not affect the powers of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the Commission, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment was made. The President shall desig- 
nate a chairman and a vice chairman among 
its members. 

(e) In carrying out its duties, the Com- 
mission or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings or investigations, to sit and act at such 
places and times, to require by subpoena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The Commission may 
make such rules respecting its organization 
and procedures as it deems necessary: No 
recommendation shall be reported from the 
Commission unless a majority of the Com- 
mission assent. Subpoenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
Commission or by any member designated 
by him or by the Commission, and may be 
served by such person or persons as may be 
designated by such chairman or member. 
The chairman of the Commission or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. The cost of stenographic services 
shall be fixed at an equitable rate by the 
Commission. Members of the Commission, 
and its employees and consultants, while 
traveling on official business for the Commis- 
sion may receive either a $50 per diem allow- 
ance or their actual and necessary expenses 
provided an itemized statement of such ex- 
penses is attached to the voucher. 

(f) The Commission is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and staff 
employees as it deems necessary and advisa- 
ble. The Commission is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. 

Sec. 232. The Commission shall, within a 
period of 2 years from the date of the ap- 
pointment of its members, report to the 
President concerning its findings. Such re- 
port shall also contain any recommenda- 
tions for dealing with problems caused by 
any weaknesses in the collective bargaining 
process, including any recommendations for 
legislation which the Commission deems 
necessary to the solution of such problems. 
The Commission may also recommend, if it 
deems it advisable, legislation to bring other 
industries within the coverage of Part B of 
title II of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, as amended. 
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Part E—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SUITS BY AND AGAINST REPRESENTATIVES 


Sec. 241 (a) Suits for violation of agree- 
ments or arrangements between carriers or 
common carriers by air and their employees 
or the representatives thereof, as those terms 
are defined in the Railway Labor Act, or be- 
tween any such representatives, may be 
brought in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the parties, 
without respect to the amount in controversy 
or without regard to the citizenship of the 
parties. 

(b) Any representative of employees, as de- 
fined in the Railway Labor Act, and any car- 
rier or common carrier by air, as defined in 
the Railway Labor Act, shall be bound by the 
acts of its agents. Any such representative 
may sue or be sued as an entity and in behalf 
of the employees whom it represents in the 
courts of the United States. Any money judg- 
ment against such representative in a dis- 
trict court of the United States shall be en- 
forceable only against the organization as 
an entity and against its assets, and shall not 
be enforceable against any individual mem- 
ber or his assets. 

(c) For the purpose of actions and pro- 
ceedings by or against representatives in the 
district courts of the United States, district 
courts shall be deemed to have jurisdiction 
of a representative (1) in the district in 
which such organization maintains its prin- 
cipal office or (2) in any district in which its 
duly authorized officers or agents are engaged 
in representing or acting for employee mem- 
bers. 

(d) The service of summons, subpoena, or 
other legal process of any court of the United 
States upon an officer or agent of a repre- 
sentative, in his capacity of such, shall con- 
stitute service upon the representative. 

(e) For the purposes of this section in de- 
termining whether any person is acting as an 
“agent” of another person so as to make 
such other person responsible for his acts, 
the question of whether the specific acts per- 
formed were actually authorized or sub- 
sequently ratified shall not be controlling. 


REPEAL 


Src, 242. Sections 5, 7,8 (both), 9 and 10 of 
title I, and sections 203 and 205 of title II of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended, are here- 
by repealed. 

INAPPLICABILITY OF THE NORRIS-LA GUARDIA ACT 

Sec. 243. The provisions of the Act of March 
23, 1932, entitled “An Act to amend the Judi- 
cial Code and to define and limit the juris- 
diction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes”, shall not be applicable to 
any judicial proceeding brought under or to 
enforce the provisions of this Act. 

RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 244. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to require an individual employee to 
render labor or service without his consent, 
nor shall anything in this Act be construed 
to make the quitting of his labor by an in- 
dividual employee an illegal act; nor shall 
any court issue any process to compel the 
performance by an individual employee of 
such labor or service, without his consent; 
nor shall the quitting of labor oy an employee 
or employees in good faith because of ab- 
normally dangerous conditions for work at 
the place of employment of such employee 
or employees be deemed as a strike under this 
Act. 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Sec. 245. Section 4(a) (1) of the “Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1938," 52 
Stat. 1098, is hereby amended by inserting a 
semi-colon following the words “at which he 
was last employed” and striking the remain- 
ing language in the paragraph, 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 246. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 247. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provison to any person or 
circumstance, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held 
invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Are copies of the 
amendment available? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes. I will give the 
Senator a copy of the amendment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By prior 
agreement on this amendment the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 2 hours and the 
Senator from New Jersey has one-half 
hour. Who yields time? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, this country is in the 
throes of still another crisis caused by a 
breakdown of collective bargaining in 
one of the transportation industries. 
While the longshore strike is felt most 
deeply in the west coast States, including 
my own, it affects us all. If this tragic 
disruption is allowed to continue, its fall- 
out of human misery—for the farmer, 
the manufacturer, the wage earner—vwill 
spread with increasing severity through 
the country. Our precarious trade posi- 
tion was one of the early victims of the 
strike, and the damage grows greater 
with every day the strike goes on. 

That is why I introduced the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to end this dispute once 
and for all, with arbitration. But, I be- 
lieve that arbitration does not offer the 
way out for the future, for it inhibits the 
process of free collective bargaining. 
And, I, for one, would prefer to see future 
disputes settled by the parties them- 
selves whenever possible. 

Because we can no longer afford to 
delay facing up to the need for emer- 
gency labor-management disputes legis- 
lation in the vital transportation indus- 
try, I am today offering for myself and 
Senators Dominick, Tart, BEALL, PEAR- 
SON, WEICKER, CURTIS, GURNEY, FONG, 
Brock, JorpAn of Idaho, DoLE, Tower, 
HANSEN, FANNIN, and Corton, an amend- 
ment to the emergency west coast dis- 
pute legislation now before us. Our 
amendment offers permanent legislation 
to deal with future emergencies in the 
transportation industry, and is to be 
known as the Transportation Crisis Pre- 
vention Act of 1972. 

This amendment covers every major 
mode of transport subject to labor 
stoppages: railroads, airlines, longshore, 
maritime, and trucking. In so doing, it 
provides a measured response to the 
needs that have been revealed through 
hard experience. It is in the transporta- 
tion industries, which provide essential 
links between all the other segments of 
the economy, that we have suffered re- 
peated disruptions that gravely wounded 
the Nation. Two of these industries are 
now subject to outmoded Railway Labor 
Act procedures for resolving disputes. 
The others are under Taft-Hartley pro- 
visions that have been more effective, on 
balance, but which also lack any final 
device for solving the most stubborn 
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disputes without ad hoc congressional 
action. With increasing frequency, un- 
resolved rail disputes have found their 
way to the Congress: the 1963 fireman 
manning dispute, the 1967 shop craft 
union dispute—three separate congres- 
sional actions—in 1970 another shop 
craft dispute, and a strike of the United 
Transportation Union and three non- 
operating unions, and in 1971 a signal- 
men’s dispute. At this time, I need only 
mention the longshore and maritime 
industry to remind the Senate of the 
troubled labor history in that area. In 
summary, it is the transportation in- 
dustry which stands at the center of our 
economy, absolutely vital to continued 
operation of all others, and which has 
compiled the most serious record of dis- 
ruption. And so it is here that we must 
act immediately, while staying our hand 
in other areas pending study and firm 
evidence that there is the same pressing 
need for supplementing our basic mode of 
resolving disputes, collective bargaining. 

If our amendment is accepted, I be- 
lieve that future transportation disputes 
would be solved in a fair and orderly 
manner, without resorting to the Con- 
gress, which, we must admit, is not really 
equipped or eager to handle these com- 
plex problems. This amendment is com- 
prehensive, applying to both regional 
and national transportation disruptions. 
It would give the President a broad 
choice of options which he could invoke 
to bring about a settlement—these pro- 
cedures could even be used in combina- 
tion. And it provides for the fairest pos- 
sible harmonizing of the rights of the 
people to an efficient transportation sys- 
tem, and the rights of labor and manage- 
ment to settle their own affairs. 

Part B of our amendment would 
amend the National Labor Relations Act. 
Three new procedures would be added 
onto the existing Taft-Hartley 80-day 
cooling-off period in the event that a 
transportation dispute were not settled 
before expiration of the injunction, a 
situation that has occurred frequently in 
transportation industry emergency dis- 
putes. The bill gives to the President the 
broadest possible lattitude to choose 
none, one, two, or all of the following 
options: first, an extension of the cool- 
ing-off period, second, partial operation, 
and third, selection of the most reason- 
able final offer. These procedures would 
be applicable only to transportation in- 
dustries—railroad, airline, maritime, 
longshore, and trucking. The procedures 
would operate as follows: 

First, additional cooling-off period: At 
the conclusion of an 80-day Taft-Hartley 
cooling-off period, the parties may be 
very close to settlement of a given dis- 
pute. Yet, for a number of reasons, the 
parties might be reluctant to agree on 
their own to an extension of the period 
until the settlement were finalized. For 
this reason, we are proposing that the 
President be given authority to extend 
the cooling-off period for an additional 
15 days. Some have suggested that a 30- 
or 45-day extension be permitted. How- 
ever, I believe that such an extended 
cooling-off period beyond the original 
80-day period would be unnecessary. If 
a settlement is, in fact, so close as to 
warrant an extension in the first place, 
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certainly 15 days ought to provide 
sufficient time for the parties to iron out 
their remaining differences. Further- 
more, a 15-day extension would en- 
courage the parties to reach a speedy 
settlement so that peace, and the public 
confidence in the collective bargaining 
process could be restored as soon as pos- 
sible. If the additional 15-day stay were 
not successful, the President would be 
empowered to move to the other options. 

Second, partial operation: It is usually 
their pervasive impact—jeopardizing the 
health and safety of whole areas, and 
sometimes of the Nation as a whole— 
that make transportation disputes such 
a burden to the public. For example, all 
of us have seen or heard about whole 
harvests piling up and growing rotten 
on the farms where they were grown, at 
trackside or dockside. This kind of sense- 
less waste could often be greatly mini- 
mized if the magnitude of the dispute 
could be limited. Under our amendment 
the President, if he so chooses, would 
appoint a three-man board which, if it 
found that partial operation were prac- 
tica the given dispute, would regulate 
and limit the stoppage in the fairest pos- 
sible manner. The purpose of this proce- 
dure is to allow the economic pressures 
on the parties to continue and therefore 
encourage settlement. At the same time, 
serious damage to the public interest 
would be avoided. This procedure com- 
promises between the parties’ rights to 
strike or lockout, and the public’s inter- 
est in moving the goods. The economic 
pressure would be directed more against 
the parties where it belongs, rather than 
against a helpless public. 

Third, final offer selection: Finally, 
the President could choose to have the 
parties submit one, or if they prefer, 
two final offers to the Secretary of Labor. 
Each offer without modification would 
comprise a total collective bargaining 
agreement of the parties. Collective bar- 
gaining based on these offers, would con- 
tinue for 5 days more, with the assist- 
ance of the Secretary of Labor. If there 
were no agreement by then, a panel would 
be appointed either by the parties, or if 
they could not agree, by the President 
which would hold hearings and choose 
the most reasonable offer. Its merit and 
reasonableness would be the only rea- 
son for the panel’s choice of a particular 
offer over the others. In my judgment, 
development of the “final offer selection” 
concept amounts to one of the most 
imaginative innovations in the field of 
labor law in many years. It would have 
the effect of bringing the parties closer 
together since it requires selection, with- 
out modification, of the most reasonable 
offer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is the provision of the 
proposal which the Senator from Oregon 
sponsors such that if a decision is made 
on one of these offers, it takes one or the 
other without change? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator feel 
that that will put a responsibility on both 
parties to offer the fairest and most re- 
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sponsible proposal that it can come up 
with? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska is absolutely 
right. Let me say that I have practiced 
labor law for a number of years and I 
have sat at the bargaining table. I have 
sat at the bargaining table when each 
side would try to buffalo the other side as 
to what its final offer was. What would 
be offered for arbitration would then be 
an offer as extreme as possible, with the 
hope that the arbiter would cut it off 
somewhere in between and give them 
some benefit. 

In this proposal we do the opposite. 
The total offer of each side goes to the 
arbiter and they are the final offer. The 
arbiter picks one or the other of the total 
offer. He cannot jump back and forth 
and pick the best from each. 

Therefore labor and management both 
will be careful and exert every effort to 
make an offer that is fair and reasonable. 
Not to do so would risk total rejection of 
their entire package. 

Mr. CURTIS. That will mean that each 
side will be restrained from proposing 
that which it does not really beli in, 
because if an offer is obviously out of 
line, it will force the individual who sits 
in judgment to take the other proposal? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. We have even gone 
a bit further. The Senator will note the 
legislation allows each side to present 
two final offers. The reasoning here is 
that the parties would be allowed to have 
one offer for show and one for go. If the 
parties have to placate their principles, 
the union, its membership, or the em- 
ployer his trade association members, 
they may each, if they wish, present two 
offers. They may present one outrageous 
offer, so as to be able to say, “This is 
what we asked for.” But they are also 
given the option of presenting another 
offer; but in that one, based on experi- 
ence, they are encouraged to be very 
close together. 

Based on our experience in labor 
negotiations, you never really know what 
the real final offer of the other side is. 
But in this situation, once the parties 
have exchanged their last offer, they will 
in most cases find they are so close to- 
gether that they will probably be able to 
harmonize their differences without the 
arbitrator making the decision, anyway. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will all these remedies 
be available prior to a work stoppage? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. They will all be 
available prior to a work stoppage. The 
first option in the event of an actual or 
threatened emergency is still the 80- 
day Taft-Hartley cooling-off period. The 
President is not forced to invoke that 
option, but he has the power to. 

Under this amendment, the emergency 
provisions will be expanded to include 
regional as well as national transporta- 
tion disputes. And the President will be 
given three new options: Extension of 
the Taft-Hartley cooling-off period, par- 
tial operation, and final offer selection. 
These options may be invoked prior to a 
work stoppage, if a regional or national 
emergency is threatened. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who makes the choice 
of the three options? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The President. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Could the Senator, for 
the record, enlarge a little bit on the 
change from a national emergency to a 
regional emergency? 

Mr. PACKWOOD, Yes. Let me read 
exactly the language on regional emer- 
gencies, section 211 of the amendment: 

Whenever in the opinion of the President 
of the United States, a threatened or actual 
strike or lock-out affecting an entire indus- 
try or a substantial part thereof engaged in 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States or with foreign nations, or engaged 
in the production of goods for commerce, 
will, if permitted to occur or to continue, im- 
peril the national health or safety, or— 


I am here reading the existing lan- 
guage. 

This is the new language— 
when the strike or lockout is in an in- 
dustry subject to Part B of this title imperil 
the health or safety of a substantial sector 
of the Nation, he may appoint a board of 
inquiry. 


And then it continues with the existing 
procedures. 

Mr. CURTIS. Another question. Is the 
President precluded from using two or 
three of the options? May he first opt to 
have the strike ended for 80 days, and 
still, at a later time, take one of the other 
options? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. The only limitation 
on invoking the options is as follows: 
The Taft-Hartley 80-day cooling-off pe- 
riod is first. It must be invoked before 
any of the three new options can be used. 
After that, he would have three other 
options which are not available under 
current law: A 15-day extension of the 
cooling-off period, partial operation, and 
final offer selection. If he decides to 
choose final offer selection, he may not 
back up to the other two. But otherwise, 
he can take the options in any order. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was a time when 
I found any method proposed that would 
interfere with free collective bargaining 
distasteful. My position on that has been 
altered for this reason: There is the 
great national need, but also the addi- 
tional fact that it is a part of the whole 
American system of jurisprudence and 
court operation that, when parties dis- 
agree and they take their case to a court 
or other tribunal, they are in a sense 
submitting to arbitration, because the 
court decision is a decision made when 
the parties themselves cannot make a 
decision. So to use that procedure here 
is not any more un-American than to 
settle a boundary dispute between two 
farmers or a dispute over a car accident 
or anything else by letting the court and 
jury decide what the settlement should 
be, when the parties cannot. 

Mr, PACKWOOD. Two things have 
happened in recent years, however. First, 
we have had in this Nation an increasing 
interdependence and mobility. In former 
years, a rail or dock strike could not 
really affect the whole Nation in the 
sense of goods moving all the way across 
the Nation. The impact was limited to 300 
or 400 miles. We were not so interdepend- 
ent then. The second significant develop- 
ment is that we did not have system- 
wide or nationwide bargaining agree- 
ments, We may play havoc with this Na- 
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tion one day if an entire transportation 
system, such as the truckers, have one 
contract with one date of termination. 
If the truckers strike nationwide, or the 
employers have a lockout nationwide, 
this Nation will be paralyzed. 

Mr. CURTIS. At present, is there any 
bar to a strike by the railroads, the long- 
shoremen, the truckdrivers. the bus- 
drivers, and the airlines all at one time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. At the present time 
we differentiate—irrationally, in my 
judgment—between the railroads and 
the airlines and the other industries. 
Rails and air are treated one way, and 
the other transportation industries 
another. The only procedure we now have 
to avert national emergencies is the 80- 
day extension of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and even that is not available in the rail- 
way and airline industries. After the 
cooling-off period, there is not a single 
remedy which Congress or the President, 
under existing law, can invoke to settle a 
dispute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, my friend 
is making a splendid case. I shall not in- 
terrupt him further at this time. Later 
on, if time is available, I shall have some 
further things to say. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. There will be time, 
and I shall be delighted to hear from the 
Senator. 

The parties would be encouraged from 
the outset to bargain collectively in 
meaningful terms. Compulsory arbi- 
tration, on the other hand, forces the 
parties apart, because as a practical mat- 
ter positions tend to rigidify if the par- 
ties knew that somewhere at the end of 
the one, an arbitrator will split the dif- 
ferences between them. There would be 
no incentive then to be reasonable, which 
So obviously exists with the final offer se- 
lection approach. 

The final offer selection procedure in 
our amendment also provides a means 
by which related jurisdictional disputes 
may be taken into account, so that the 
final offer selected will contain reason- 
able provisions bearing on disputed 
work. This will be achieved by allowing 
a union with a valid interest to present 
before the final offer selection board its 
arguments for any final offer that has 
been submitted. I would like to stress 
again that in providing a mechanism for 
solution of emergency transportation 
disputes, we must not adopt devices 
which will jeopardize the future of col- 
lective bargaining. Over the past few 
years it has come under increasing at- 
tack, chiefly because of the crippling 
effects of strikes in the transportation 
industry. I, for one, cannot blame the 
citizens for becoming disgruntled and 
disillusioned as one strike after another 
disrupts their lives and traumatizes this 
whole country. I believe that our 
amendment will encourage better col- 
lective bargaining, as well as bringing 
about settlements. This is especially true 
with the final offer selection option, 
which, because it encourages the parties 
to bargain, will restore the public’s faith 
in the basic collective bargaining sys- 
tem. 

In utilizing the above three proce- 
dures, the President would be given the 
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broadest possible capability to deal with 
whatever situation may arise. He would 
further be permitted use of these op- 
tions in any sequence he finds appropri- 
ate in each case. The amendment we in- 
troduce today would permit the Presi- 
dent to move freely from extension of 
the cooling-off period to partial opera- 
tion or final offer selection, if he found 
that the procedure chosen is not work- 
ing. Of course, he could only use each 
procedure once during a dispute. Fur- 
thermore, once the President opted for 
final offer selection, he would be fore- 
closed from going to either of the other 
two procedures, because selection of a 
final offer will in all cases bring the dis- 
pute to an end. 

The mere presence of several options 
at the end of the Taft-Hartley cooling- 
off period would tend to bring the parties 
closer beforehand, since they would ob- 
viously be uncertain as to what action 
the President might take, if any. Yet the 
public and the Congress would have the 
assurance of knowing that the President 
possessed the tools to end the deadlock. 
With this bill, it would be highly unlikely 
that Congress would be called in to settle 
disputes in the future, as we have had 
to do all too often in the recent past. 
For, if one approach failed, or was obvi- 
ously failing, the President could choose 
another. Ultimately, the dispute could be 
resolved by final offer selection. 

So far, I have said a good deal about 
giving the President broad authority to 
deal with disputes in the transportation 
industry. All of us can agree, I think, 
that Congress is not the place to settle 
a strike. This lesson has been driven 
home to us all too often in the last decade 
or so. Nevertheless, the Congress cannot 
escape its responsibility for the enact- 
ment of a viable legal structure designed 
to avoid emergency labor disputes in the 
transportation industries where possible, 
and to cope with them when all attempts 
at voluntary resolution fail. Our amend- 
ment establishes such a basic framework. 

To conclude this discussion of part B, 
I would like to turn to one of the most 
important features of the amendment. It 
proposes that the above described emer- 
gency transportation disputes apparatus 
be applied to disputes which, in the lan- 
guage of the bill, “imperil the health or 
safety of a substantial sector of the Na- 
tion.” 

When Congress first embarked on the 
route of providing emergency disputes 
legislation in the Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947, it was a momentous step into un- 
charted territory. Quite properly, the 
initial movement was cautious and lim- 
ited. Federal intervention was restricted 
to disputes with a specific impact on the 
health or safety of the Nation as a whole. 

Over the intervening quarter century, 
as many emergency dispute situations 
occurred and were dealt with under the 
act, the concepts of coverage were re- 
defined and expanded. The courts recog- 
nized that, in our increasingly interde- 
pendent economy, tremors from a major 
disturbance in one section of the Nation 
flow outward and are shortly felt in other 
areas. It became clear that a stoppage 
centered in one geographical area could 
be a national emergency, if the direct 
effects elsewhere could be shown. 
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Nevertheless, the language of the Taft- 
Hartley Act still sometimes presents a 
barrier to relief of severe economic hard- 
ship when bargaining or local govern- 
mental efforts cannot suffice, merely be- 
cause the direct impact of the emergency 
is geographically limited. 

Of course, there has been another bar- 
rier to resolution of crucial transporta- 
tion disputes—lack of adequate pro- 
cedures under either Taft-Hartley or the 
Railway Labor Act—for railroads and 
airlines—to deal with intractable dis- 
putes. As I have explained, our amend- 
ment corrects that problem, But with- 
out another change, to apply the regional 
concept to transportation disputes, the 
new procedures will not be applicable to 
many severe and destructive work stop- 
pages. 

This gap in our labor statutes can no 
longer be accepted. Even when direct ties 
cannot be shown, infliction of serious 
harm on any substantial part of the Na- 
tion is the concern, and ultimately the 
loss, of all. While the first resort is, and 
will remain, action by communities, by 
State and by local governments, there 
will continue to be cases where only the 
Federal Government, with the overarch- 
ing power and control, can achieve the 
needed results. Too often we have had to 
watch the havoc caused by regional 
transportation disputes that were beyond 
the reach of effective governmental ac- 
tion. Now that we are giving the Federal 
Government the tools, we must allow 
them to be used. 

The time has come to make the aid of 
Federal action available on the basis of 
real need, without outmoded and essen- 
tially artificial restrictions. Our amend- 
ment will accomplish this purpose. 

Part C of the amendment we are intro- 
ducing today would make certain amend- 
ments to the Railway Labor Act, in order 
to promote greater efficiency in the reso- 
lution of disputes in the railroad and air- 
line industries. 

First. The existing National Mediation 
Board would be replaced by the new 
structure established in part B of our 
amendment. The remaining duties of the 
NMB will be assumed by other well- 
qualified agencies: The Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service for media- 
tion and the National Labor Relations 
Board for unit determinations. 

Second. The current system of Rail- 
road Adjustment Boards woulc be abol- 
ished, and the grievances which they 
handle would be transferred to private 
arbitration. The nearly 40 years of ex- 
perience with the Railroad Adjustment 
Board has not been the happiest. For 
example, the current backlog of unre- 
solved grievances is now in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000. Arbitration should bring 
about much speedier resolution of these 
minor grievances resulting in more har- 
monious atmosphere in this industry. 

On the other hand, both labor and 
management in the airline industry 
agree that they have been well served so 
far by the Adjustment Boards which they 
have established. Therefore, this amend- 
ment proposes that the Adjustment 
Boards in this industry be continued. 
There is no reason to disrupt a going 
system for the sake of change alone. If 
at some future time both parties wish to 
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end the Adjustment Board procedure, 
they may do so, and the formal proce- 
dures for setting up adjustment panels 
prescribed in the Railway Labor Act will 
come into force. 

Third. We have made necessary 
changes to insure that unemployment in- 
surance benefits under the RLA will no 
longer be a factor distorting the eco- 
nomic balance in strike situations. 
Neither equity nor resolution of disputes 
is served by the present situation, in 
which employer-supported benefits are 
paid to striking workers whose lack of 
employment is voluntary. 

There is no guarantee that our amend- 
ment will provide all of the answers to 
the hard problems involved in emergency 
disputes, but I believe the positive steps 
it takes are well justified. To assess fu- 
ture needs, part D establishes a Nation- 
al Special Industries Commission. The 
Commission will study the administra- 
tion of this program, and problems in the 
transportation industry—labor-manage- 
ment relations generally—but its charter 
does not stop there. It is also directed to 
study the problems faced in other indus- 
tries whose labor management relations 
are becoming of more and more concern 
to the Nation generally. Such a commis- 
sion should be able to provide us with 
facts, and expert interpretation, with 
which we can arrive at informed deci- 
sions as to whether the provisions of this 
amendment, or other devices yet to be 
found, should be extended to cover new 
areas of the economy. Thus our amend- 
ment moves decisively where the need is 
clear, avoids undue haste where the is- 
sues need more exploration, and sets the 
stage for enlightened policy judgments 
in the future. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge that 
all Senators give this amendment their 
highest consideration. In my judgment 
this measure offers the most comprehen- 
sive approach yet proposed to solve one 
of today’s most pressing problems. It is 
also a balanced approach between the 
interests of speedy resolution of trans- 
portation labor disputes and encourage- 
ment of the collective bargaining process. 

Mr. President, had we had this legis- 
lation on the books 2 years ago, we would 
not have had last summer’s tieup in the 
railway industry, we would not have had 
the west coast dock strike, we would not 
have had the east coast and gulf dock 
strike. It is really a question of how 
many emergencies we will tolerate and 
how much time we will spend sitting idly 
by in Congress while this Nation is eco- 
nomically strangled by a relatively small 
handful of industrial barons who hap- 
pen to exist at the top management levels 
in the transportation industry and a 
small handful of unions which happen to 
have bargaining agreements in the 
transportation industry. 

Most industries can stockpile or inven- 
tory. You cannot inventory transporta- 
tion. The moment a transportation crisis 
comes along, the Nation approaches 
chaos very quickly. 

I implore Senators, if we do not wish to 
face national chaos again and again, that 
we not turn down the legislation, but 
accept it, so that we may never again be 
faced what we are now facing on the 
west coast. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
at long last the Senate has an opportu- 
nity to fulfill its responsibility to the 
American public by approving legislation 
to settle the west coast dock strike. I 
strongly urge that we take action today 
to stop the untold waste caused by this 
strike. 

The economic harm caused by this 
strike is intolerable. Western farmers 
have lost hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of export sales of farm products. 
Markets which these farmers have slow- 
ly built up over the years are now being 
supplied by Canada, Australia, and other 
countries. Foreign buyers are losing con- 
fidence in the ability of U.S. producers 
to deliver the goods. 

It has long been apparent that the 
parties to this dispute are more interest- 
ed in their own private interests than in 
the public interest. The time has come 
for Congress to act on behalf of the 
American public and to put an end to this 
devastating strike. 

We must all recognize, however, that 
the bill currently pending before us is a 
stopgap measure. It is the traditional 
haphazard and overdue response to a 
crisis situation in the transportation in- 
dustry. The Senate can no longer ignore 
what is crystal clear to the American 
public: We must simply provide means 
for the settlement of labor disputes in 
the transportation industry so that these 
costly work stoppages will no longer 
plague our economy. 

Current methods for dealing with these 
disputes are wholly inadequate. The 
public interest requires that new meth- 
ods be enacted so that transportation 
tieups will not occur. Congress must act 
to insure that the public interest does 
not suffer for the benefit of the private 
interests of the parties to such disputes. 

It has been over 2 years since Presi- 
dent Nixon proposed legislation (S. 560) 
to provide the needed tools for dealing 
with transportation stoppages. Although 
hearings have belatedly been held on the 
President’s proposal, it is becoming ap- 
parent that this legislation may never be 
openly debated on the Senate floor. 

The need for favorable action on S. 
560 is clear. It remains for Congress to 
show that it can respond in a responsi- 
ble manner to the public needs. Hope- 
fully, we will not have to again respond 
to a transportation crisis in this undigni- 
fied, haphazard manner. 

The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Oregon is a generic amend- 
ment, as is S.560. It offers the oppor- 
tunity today of a permanent, rather 
than an ad hoc, solution to transporta- 
tion strikes that prolong and aggravate 
the unacceptable damage to a regional 
as well as a national economy. I am 
pleased to cosponsor this amendment, 
and I urge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield 15 minutes 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
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Oregon for offering this amendment. I 
am happy to be a cosponsor and to speak 
in favor of it. 

I am grateful for the fact that the 
committee having jurisdiction of this 
legislation has reported a measure, 
emergency in nature, which will lead to 
an end of the current dock strike. That 
should be done. But that is not enough; 
because if we are content here in Con- 
gress to wait until an emergency arises 
and then, after months and months of 
economic loss to our citizens, come in 
each time with emergency legislation, 
we will have failed the country in sev- 
eral respects. 

In the first place, we are applying 
remedies too late, after great losses have 
occurred. In the second place—and in 
a very basic sense—we violate the prin- 
ciple that we are a government of law. 
Congress should lay down ahead of time 
what the law is to be, so that individuals 
and groups can govern themselves ac- 
cordingly, knowing what the law is. For 
that reason, I think it is exceedingly im- 
portant that the Senate adopt the Pack- 
wood amendment. 

I want to stress, however, that I am 
very much for the committee bill which 
is now before the Senate. It is needed, 
and we should enact it. But we should 
take the next step and enact laws that 
would prevent a long series of crises that 
result in damage to our economy and 
result in loss of wages for many workers, 
rather than just sit idly by until a future 
emergency becomes so grave that the 
country prods Congress into acting at 
that time. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
overdramatization to say that should 
Congress fail to act on the legislation now 
before the Senate, the effect upon the 
agricultural economy of this Nation will 
be incalculable. 

As a representative of the farmers of 
Nebraska, I would be derelict in my duty 
if I did not plead with the Members of 
this body to adopt the Packwood amend- 
ment now before us. 

In the fiscal year ending last June 30, 
Nebraska farmers sold $287.5 million 
worth of agricultural products for ex- 
port. This may not sound like much to 
those of us here in the Senate who deal 
with figures in the hundreds of billions of 
dollars. However, I would point out, Mr. 
President, that $287.5 million represents 
nearly 15 percent of the total cash re- 
ceipts to farmers in my State. I would 
note further that every dollar’s worth of 
farm crops sold generates several dol- 
lars worth of economic activity. 

On last November 5, a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture chaired 
by the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. CHILES) held hearings on the 
effect of the labor-management dispute 
in the shipping industry on agriculture. 

A constituent of mine, Mr. Ray Davis, 
a wheat farmer from Potter, Nebr., was 
one of the 62 witnesses heard during that 
1-day hearing. He pretty well summed 
up the feeling of farmers this way: 

Strikes have caused great frustration and 
confusion in the farm community. Wheat 
producers have contributed millions of dol- 
lars and thousands of hours of their time 
to develop and maintain foreign markets for 
U.S. wheat. Likewise, producers have worked 
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with the Department of Agriculture and the 
grain trade to build a reputation for the 
United States as a reliable source for a wide 
range of wheat varieties. Labor difficulties 
at our ports not only tarnish our standing 
as a reliable source for quality wheats but 
also cancel out much of the work and money 
that has gone into establishing and servicing 
overseas markets. Those losses cannot be 
recovered. 


Those of us who value individual free- 
dom, Mr. President, cannot deny the 
working man the right to withhold his 
services as a means of obtaining his eco- 
nomic goals. At the same time, I cannot 
help recalling the old adage: 


One person’s rights end where another's 
nose begins. 


Mr. President, the dock striker’s fist 
is now at the farmer’s nose. It is time 
that action be taken to protect the farm- 
ers’ rights and to settle this very costly 
dispute which is taking $6 million a day 
out of his pockets. 

In my view, the amendment now be- 
fore us will give labor and management 
an equal opportunity to present their 
positions and arrive at a settlement that 
is in accord with American tradition. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago, in 
colloquy with the distinguished author 
of the amendment, the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Packwoop), I pointed out that 
the approach here in the way of a settle- 
ment of labor and management disputes 
is not different from the way Americans 
have always settled their disputes. 
If they cannot agree among themselves, 
they go before a tribunal and both sides 
submit their case and a decision is made 
for them because they could not arrive 
at a decision and a settlement them- 
selves. 

That is not wrong. It is not anti- 
American. It is in the interests of our 
overall economy and, Mr. President, I 
believe that it is in the interests of the 
workers themselves. 

A work stoppage under the most favor- 
able circumstances for the workers in- 
volved is a loss that takes a long time 
to recover from, but a work stoppage in 
our transportation industries does in- 
jury to thousands—yes, millions of per- 
sons who are not parties to that dispute. 
Our export trade is very important to 
our agricultural economy. We raise more 
than twice as much wheat in this coun- 
try as we consume, in spite of a reduc- 
tion in acreage. Unless great portions of 
that wheat can move out or if it piles up 
at our ports, that pileup reaches clear 
back to the point where the wheat was 
produced and depresses prices. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that transportation strikes over the past 
2 years have cost the producers of corn 
and wheat and feed grains a minimum of 
10 or 12 cents a bushel. The loss that has 
been incurred in the soybean market 
would be even higher. 

The new economic policy which the 
President is attempting to implement for 
the country cannot work, and the agri- 
cultural economy cannot recover, unless 
this misuse of union power is stopped. 

Mr. President, when did a handful of 
men have the right to injure millions of 
other men and go on day after day, 
month after month, as has happened at 
times during the past 2 years? The pub- 
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lic interest is entitled to consideration, 
but far beyond the interest of the public, 
I believe that the Packwood amendment 
is in the interest of both labor and man- 
agement because it permits the economy 
to go on. 

Mr. President, if we lose a market for 
exports that heretofore has gone to 
Japan and that market goes to Australia 
or some other wheat-producing country, 
our shipping industry, including labor, 
has lost a sizable piece of business for a 
long time to come. I believe that those 
labor chiefs who resist this legislation 
not only are mistaken but I believe they 
are unintentionally acting against the 
best interests of their own members and 
of all working men and women in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I am sure that a great 
majority of the dock workers on strike 
are anxious to go back to work in order 
to be able to provide the necessities of 
life for their families. I know that a great 
majority of farmers and others who de- 
pend upon exports and imports for their 
livelihood are also anxious for the long- 
shoremen to return to work. 

Congress has the responsibility, and 
only Congress has the power to prevent 
further disastrous economic effects of 
this dock strike or any other strike in 
the transportation industries. 

Mr. President, it is time for specific ac- 
tion and today we have the means for 
that specific action at our disposal. 

Mr: President, when the Agriculture 
Committee held its hearings on Novem- 
ber 5, 1971, a great deal of important tes- 
timony was assembled. 

I want to read to the Senate a state- 
ment of Mr. Matt Triggs, who spoke for 
the American Farm Bureau. 

He said in part: 

The welfare of millions of people, literally, 
is being directly affected by this strike. Al- 
though they have no direct involvement in 
the dispute, or any voice in the dispute, they 
are being adversely affected. It is our view 
that their interests ought to be better rec- 
ognized in national legislation covering this 
area than is currently the case. 

Farmers, of course, are hurt more than 
most because the farm production is already 
there, it is ready to ship. Farmers cannot shut 
down their plant and stop production. 

When we recall that one of four acres of 
farm production are for export, we don’t 
need to belabor the fact that the impact on 
net farm incomes and farm prices will be 
pretty adverse. Unfortunately, this often 
means permanent or indefinite loss of mar- 
kets as well. 

But the public, too, is being hurt. And 
this may be less apparent. Farmers could 
make a much larger contribution to im- 
provement of our national balance of pay- 
ments if they were permitted to do so; they 
could ship much more than they have 
shipped in recent years if they were per- 
mitted to do so. 


In those same hearings other valuable 
statements were made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RorH). The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

CXVIII——200—Part 3 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to read from the statement made by 
Mr. Kenneth D. Naden, executive vice 
president of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

I read in part: 


In spite of tremendous increases in produc- 
tivity on the part of U.S. farmers in recent 
decades and of the farm-to-city movement of 
millions, farmers still suffer from serious 
weaknesses in the markets in which they 
sell their products. This very productivity, 
coupled with limited nature of demand for 
their products and often fragmented mar- 
keting efforts, has contributed to depressed 
farm prices which have posed a continuing 
national policy dilemma for many years. 

Obviously, one more pressure such as re- 
striction of exports resulting from longshore- 
man strikes is of crucial importance to a 
group already suffering from overproduction 
and with few, if any, market alternatives. In 
the case of heavy surplus crops this year, 
such as corn, the damage to farm income can 
be especially severe, as is being documented 
before this committee today. The cost to gov- 
ernment is also substantial for commodities 
which have programs to establish floors or 
otherwise support farm prices. 


Mr. President, I read now from testi- 
mony taken on that same occasion, the 
statement of Mr. Michael L. Hall, as- 
sistant to the executive vice president of 
Great Plains Wheat. The statement 
reads in part as follows: 

I would like to make one brief remark 
about the importance of exports to wheat. 
Of the $7.8 billion of agricultural exports in 
fiscal 1971, wheat and wheat flour accounted 
for about $1.2 billion, or a little more than 
15 percent of the total agricultural exports 
and were second only to soybeans in value. 
For fiscal year 1967 through 1971 the total 
annual exports of the U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour as a percentage share of total U.S. wheat 
production were 56 percent in 1967, 49 per- 
cent in 1968, 34 percent in 1969, 41 percent 
in 1970, and 53 percent in 1971. And here it 
is well recalled that in 1968-69 the American 
wheat producers suffered heavy losses be- 
cause of the 113-day strike on the Atlantic 
and gulf ports, an occurrence we also wit- 
nessed in 1964-65 for 63 days and in 1962-63 
for 38 days. 

These figures also demonstrate that, in the 
years not marked by dock strikes, the Amer- 
ican wheat producer exported approximately 
one out of every two bushels of wheat har- 
vested. 

We have a very deep interest therefore in 
good labor-management relationships that 
permit our wheat to move into the export 
trade, but find it difficult to understand why 
our interests are not considered when such 
disputes occur. 


Mr. President, I could go on citing 
from this record the case for American 
agriculture. The case for American agri- 
culture is the case for all of us. The ex- 
port of agricultural products is of bene- 
fit to the Treasury of the United States, 
and that affects all of us. When pros- 
perity prevails in agriculture, it means 
that there is prosperity on the main 
Streets of our country towns and cities. 
But that is not all. 

The farmers are great purchasers of 
products from our great cities and our 
great manufacturing industries. They 
buy great amounts of petroleum prod- 
ucts, steel products, machinery, and the 
like. They are the purchasers of very 
significant amounts of the country’s rub- 
ber sales. We could go on and on enu- 
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merating those factors which cause agri- 
culture to be so important to our total 
economy. 

Mr. President, it cannot be denied 
that these transportation strikes very 
materially reduce the income of the 
American farmer. When that happens, 
the burdens of Government in the way 
of storage and support prices and the 
like become greater. Also, the business 
for the rest of our economy is greatly 
lessened. 

Mr. President, we should, of course, 
pass the pending bill, It is our only means 
of ending the dock strike which should 
have been ended months and months 
ago. However, as I say, we should also 
pass the Packwood amendment. To fail 
to do that would mean that we would be 
deserting our post with our job less than 
half done. We should enact the neces- 
sary law so that future crises, such as 
those which we have endured in the past 
2 years, will not occur again. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the persuasiveness of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 
While he was talking, news came over 
the wires that the dock strike has been 
settled. And I am sure that is in part 
due to the persuasive speech of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. It is self-evident, I 
am sure, that this is the most encourag- 
ing word we have had in several months. 

However, it should be borne in mind 
that this proposed settlement must be 
submitted to the ILWU coastwide caucus 
on Saturday, and then to the general 
membership for ratification. The ILWU 
is a very independent union. There has 
been much internal dissension in the un- 
ion. There is unfortunately no guarantee 
one way or the other what the caucus 
will do on Saturday, or the membership 
after that. So, the fact that they have 
reached tentative agreement is no rea- 
son for us to drop the legislation. 

Mr. President, if by chance we fail to 
pass the legislation and if by chance the 
caucus turns down the proposal for ar- 
bitration on Saturday, then we will be 
without legislation and still without a 
dock settlement despite the heartening 
news that has come over the wires. We 
hope that it is true, but we cannot afford 
to go into recess and have no fall back 
legislation at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as of now, 
who has agreed to a settlement and what 
further steps must be taken before there 
is a settlement that is legally binding? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, the parties have negotiated 
a settlement on the economic issues, and 
the noneconomic issues, relating to man- 
ning and unloading, will be submitted to 
an arbitrator who has worked with the 
parties. 

As I understand it, they have agreed 
only on the economic issues. All of this 
agreement must go before the caucus on 
Saturday and will later be ratified or re- 
jected by the members. 

I would like to say, Mr. President, that 
the ILWU is one of the most democratic 
organizations that I know of and they 
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take no action without the consent of 
their caucus and general membership. If 
the tentative agreement is ratified by the 
cacus and the members, the strike is over. 
However, we ought to wait and see. 

Mr. CURTIS. So the need for perma- 
nent legislation is the same. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Absolutely, we are 
faced with a whole series of contracts 
coming due this year and next year, any 
one of which can trigger serious nation- 
wide strikes, and we are back in the same 
situation again if that happens. Unless, 
of course, we have permanent legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I would like to ask the 
Senator for an opinion. I recognize this 
is a new development which is difficult 
to assess fully with authority, but I 
would like to ask the Senator for his 
opinion as to what the situation would 
be with regard to the settlement said to 
have been arrived at, if presented to the 
Pay Board. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. It will be subject to 
the Pay Board, as all settlements are. 
There is nothing parties can do to obvi- 
ate that. 

Mr. TAFT. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon to comment on 
that situation he discussed as contrasted 
to the provisions of the Williams bill 
with regard to the Pay Board. 

Mr. PACK WOOD, I have grave reser- 
vations about one of the provisions of 
Senate Joint Resolution 197. If settle- 
ment is reached by the arbitration pro- 
cedures in the resolution, the Pay Board 
would have no right to approve it. 

The legislation states arbitration shall 
be guided by policies of the Economic 
Stabilization Act, but there is no pro- 
vision for the Pay Board to act, and they 
cannot overturn the settlement. 

Mr. TAFT. So possibly if the strike 
were settled insofar as the parties are 
concerned, Pay Board action might re- 
sult in a refusal to accept that agree- 
ment, in which case we need legislation 
aimed specifically at this situation on 
the west coast. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Yes. 

Mr, TAFT. I thank the Senator. 

Will the Senator from Oregon yield to 
me briefly so that I may comment on 
this matter? 

Mr, PACK WOOD. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. President, I would like to express 
strong support for the Packwood amend- 
ment, of which I am a cosponsor. It is 
a measure which has long been needed, 
not so much to solve and resolve emer- 
gency strikes in this country relating to 
the Nation’s health and safety generally 
and the health and safety of regions of 
the Nation, but also to prevent those 
emergencies from arising. I believe the 
very existence of a yemedy over and 
above the 80-day injunction provision of 
the Taft-Hartley law, as in the Pack- 
wood amendment, will have a salutary 
effect on causing parties that might be 
involved in a strike to settle their dif- 
ferences. 
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I also would like to comment on the de- 
sirability of applying this measure only 
to transportation industries. 

In my opinion, and I pointed this out 
when I offered an amendment to the 
Wage-Price Stabilization Act in Decem- 
ber, trying to anticipate the situation in 
which we find ourselves now—a generic 
amendment should apply not only to 
transportation but to all industries in 
the United States—I am convinced we 
will have to have some such legislation. 

The Nation may not realize it, but last 
fall a large portion of the Nation was 
faced with a very difficult and serious 
crisis that could have arisen if there had 
not been a settlement of labor disputes in 
the coal industry. Hospitals, major in- 
dustrial concerns, electric generating 
plants, and many others depend on power 
supplied by steam or coal fuel plants. 
These plants throughout the Midwest 
were threatened and we were down to a 
2- or 3-weeks supply. There was no pros- 
pect of obtaining coal. 

I remember when I was in the Ohio 
legislature at least 15 years ago. We had 
a major telephone strike in an area of 
our State which extended to other 
States. There was not a thing we could do 
under the laws of the State or the United 
States at that time. We need some proce- 
dure to handle these situations. 

The attempts here to handle this situa- 
tion—the last offer selection process, es- 
pecially—might apply favorably after we 
see how it works in a public-management 
type dispute, which is a new problem on 
the horizon to which the Congress has 
offered no solution. All of these matters 
call for the attention of Congress. How- 
ever, all attempts have been defeated 
time and time again in Congress. There 
have been bills and hearings. I would 
welcome further hearings. 

As to the transportation industry, we 
need permanent legislation now. The 
New York Times last week printed an 
editorial speaking not too favorably of 
compulsory arbitration and stating that 
permanent legislation is the answer. This 
bears on some of the reservations I have 
with respect to the Williams bill before 
us today. Unless there is a settlement it 
may be necessary in this situation to have 
legislation to extend the provisions of 
Taft-Hartley. There must somewhere be 
the element of finality to bring the par- 
ties to a just and fair settlement where 
the public interest is so deeply involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Dubious Emergency,” 
printed in the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1972. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 3, 1972] 
DUBIOUS EMERGENCY 

President Nixon's warning that the West 
Coast dock strike is spiking progress toward 
economic recovery might cause more concern 
in Congress if this Administration had not 
worked so hard in earlier years to persuade 
the country that the impact cf waterfront 
tie-ups is always grossly exaggerated. 

Studies initiated by George P, Shultz, in 
his period as Secretary of Labor, cast grave 
doubt on the necessity for the injunctions 
obtained by other Presidents, from Truman 
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through Johnson, under the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act every 
time Atlantic and Gulf ports were struck. 

A particular target of these studies was the 
use by the Government of astronomic and 
usually amorphous figures on how many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars the strikes cost in 
lost commerce—precisely the kind of figures 
currently being used by Mr. Nixon, Labor 
Secretary Hodgson and Agriculture Secretary 
Butz to buttress the plea for swift passage of 
a back-to-work law. 

It is indisputable that the economic hurt 
inflicted by the current West Coast stoppage 
is heightened by the fact that the same ports 
were tied up for a hundred days before the 
President got a Taft-Hartley no-strike order 
last October. But the evidence of a crushing 
Squeeze remains much too debatable to jus- 
tify overhasty Congressional action in a sit- 
uation that has fateful implications for the 
whole creaky effort to halt wage-price in- 
flation. 

The West Coast shipping companies and 
the longshore union already have reached 
basic agreement on a money package that 
runs at least triple the Pay Board’s basic 5.5 - 
per cent guidepost. Only one technical fund 
stands in the way of a full accord. If the dis- 
pute goes to compulsory arbitration, as Mr. 
Nixon proposes, a Government-appointed 
panel would take away from the Pay Board 
the right to pass on the appropriateness of the 
extremely high wage settlement now in 
prospect. 

Such an upstaging of the Pay Board would 
damage, perhaps fatally, its status as monitor 
of wage controls. It would be infinitely pref- 
erable to focus maximum pressure on both 
the union and the employers to tie up the 
loose ends of their tentative pact—and then 
submit its terms to the Pay Board for review. 

One form of such pressure, particularly on 
the vacillating union leadership, would be for 
Congress to move ahead—as it should have 
long ago—on the President’s much sounder 
proposal for a permanent overhaul of the 
inadequate statutory safeguards against crip- 
pling strikes in transportation industries. 
With stronger basic protection for the public 
there would be no need for patchwork ex- 
pedients of the type now being sought on the 
Pacific docks. 


Mr. PACKWOOD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am happy 
to cosponsor the amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 197 offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop). 

This amendment is most appropriately 
called the Transportation Crisis Preven- 
tion Act of 1972, and it seeks to effect a 
long-overdue reform in the Taf t-Hartley 
Labor-Management Relations Act with 
regard to emergency disputes in the 
transportation industry. 

Without question, we are in a trans- 
portation crisis at this moment. The west 
coast longshoremen went out on strike 
on July 1 of last year and stayed out 
until a Taft-Hartley injunction brought 
them back after 100 days. But the strike 
resumed on January 17, and the fate of 
the tentative agreement just announced 
is uncertain. 

The extended failure of negotiations 
between the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
which began in October 1970, 16 long 
months ago, has made it crystal clear 
that our available machinery for pro- 
moting labor dispute settlements is in- 
adequate. Taft-Hartley, the only tool the 
Federal Government now has, manifest- 
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ly failed in the west coast dock dispute, 
as it failed in seven out of the 10 mari- 
time and longshore disputes in which it 
was previously used. 

It is time that the public interest was 
engineered back into the machinery for 
settling our emergency labor disputes. 

Yesterday, Secretary of Labor Hodg- 
son, speaking at the White House Con- 
ference on the Industrial World Ahead, 
made this same point. “Public demand,” 
he said, “not the wishes of labor or man- 
agement, is the force that will shape fu- 
ture changes in collective bargaining. 
Public interest, not private influence, will 
prevail.” 

The Secretary noted that at one time 
a strike hurt primarily the participants, 
“with little damage to other than them- 
selves.” But management and labor have 
learned over the years to minimize the 
effects on themselves, and now the pub- 
lic “takes the brunt of the big strike.” 

Certainly the people of my island State 
of Hawaii have borne the brunt of the 
west coast dock strike. Hawaii lies 2,400 
miles out in the Pacific Ocean from the 
west coast of the United States, and it 
is a simple, ever-present fact of life that 
the imports and exports necessary to 
sustain the economy of my State must 
travel by ocean commerce. When the 
ships no longer come to call at the ports 
of Hawaii, an economic crisis begins, as 
it began last July 1 and has commenced 
again, with gathering force, 3 weeks ago. 

The people of Hawaii have been held 
hostage in the west coast dock tie-up. 
They are not parties to the dispute; they 
are its victims. As their spokesman, I 
say to my colleagues: “Enough.” We 
must make sure by legislating reform of 
existing procedures that a transporta- 
tion strike never again continues to the 
point where the people of a substantial 
part of this country are brought to their 
knees. 

The Transportation Crisis Prevention 
Act follows generally the lines of the 
original administration measure intro- 
duced in the Senate 2 years ago as 
S. 560. It reflects my concern that the new 
alternatives made available to the Presi- 
dent for dealing with emergency disputes 
be specifically applicable to disputes 
which imperil the health or safety of a 
substantial sector of the Nation, such as 
the State of Hawaii. This application 
was written into S. 2959, the Emergency 
Labor Disputes Act, which I cosponsored 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. TAFT). 

The Transportation Crisis Prevention 
Act will give the President three options 
to follow when a threatened or actual 
strike or lockout affecting an entire in- 
dustry or a substantial part thereof en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmission 
or communication, or engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, imperils 
the national health or safety or the 
health or safety of a substantial sector 
of the Nation. 

These options, which follow an initial 
80-day cooling-off period and are ap- 
plicable only to the transportation in- 
dustry, would be: First, an additional 15- 
day cooling-off period to give the parties 
additional time to pursue collective bar- 
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gaining; second, partial operation of the 
affected industry, which might, for in- 
stance, provide essential shipping serv- 
ices to the State of Hawaii; and third, 
the final offer selection process, where- 
by a neutral panel would select as the 
contract the most reasonable of the final 
offers submitted by the parties to the 
dispute, unless found arbitrary or capri- 
cious by a three-judge Federal district 
court. The President may invoke these 
procedures in any sequence he deems ap- 
propriate. 

I believe the final offer selection proc- 
ess is one of the most original and 
hopeful concepts to emerge in labor- 
management relations for many years. 
It has many advantages over compul- 
sory arbitration. Two parties going be- 
fore an arbitrator for compulsory arbi- 
tration know that he will try to com- 
promise their differences. They therefore 
have every incentive to state extreme po- 
sitions, in hopes of gaining more when 
the compromise is made. 

Two parties going before a final offer 
selection panel are confronted with an 
entirely different situation. They know 
that compromise is out—and that the 
panel will try to select the final offer 
that is most reasonable. 

The burden of compromise, therefore, 
is placed where it should be, which is 
on the two parties to the dispute rather 
than on the arbitrator. 

I believe that this legislation will bene- 
fit both workers and management by 
keeping jobs open and operations con- 
tinuing while these procedures are being 
followed. 

To place the public interest back into 
labor-management negotiations, to give 
the Government the flexible new tools 
which it needs to promote settlement, 
to face up to the need to safeguard all 
sectors of our country from the impact 
of emergency transportation disputes, 
the Transportation Crisis Prevention 
Act is necessary. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to adopt this amendment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
time of my own, and I yield myself 4 
minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) for a privileged 
matter? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 


EXTENSION OF SECTIONS 5(n) AND 
7(a) OF FEDERAL WATER POLLU- 
TION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
S. 3122. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3122) to 
extend sections 5(n) and 7(a) of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, until the end of fiscal year 
1972, which were to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 


That the second sentence of section 5(n) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
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(33 U.S.C. 1155(n)) is amended by striking 
out “$7,000,000 for the period ending October 
31, 1971," and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$52,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1157(a)) is 
amended by striking out “and for the four- 
month period ending October 31, 1971, $4,- 
000,000.” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $15,- 
000,000.”. 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 8(d) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(33 U.S.C. 1158(d)) is amended by striking 
out “$650,000,000 for the four-month period 
ending October 31, 1971.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972.". 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
Act to extend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act through June 30, 1972.” 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 3122) and request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. Muskie, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
Cooper, and Mr. Boccs conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


THE DOCK STRIKE 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) 
to provide a procedure for settlement of 
the dispute on the Pacific coast between 
certain shippers and associated employ- 


ers and certain employees. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes. 

If I may have the attention of the 
manager of the bill, the chairman of the 
committee, the ticker reports that a set- 
tlement on economic issues was an- 
nounced today in the west coast dock 
strike. Negotiators announced a settle- 
ment in the longest dock strike in Amer- 
ican history. Negotiators said all eco- 
nomic issues had been settled and certain 
specified noneconomic issues will be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
ticker tape to which I have referred be 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San Francisco.—A settlement “on eco- 
nomic issues” was announced today in the 
west coast dock strike. 

Negotiators announced a settlement today 
in the longest dock strike in American his- 
tory—the 123-day walkout of longshoremen 
in 24 ports on the west coast. 

Negotiators said all economic issues had 
been settled and “certain specified, non-eco- 
nomic issues” will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

The International Longshoremen'’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and the Pacific Mari- 
time Association, representing shippers, told 
a mews conference settlement had been 
reached at 11:50 A.M. PST. 

It was attained in intensive bargaining as 
the negotiators raced to achieve a voluntary 
settlement before Congress dictated one in 
Washington. 
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ILWU President Harry Bridges said the set- 
tlement will go to a union caucus Saturday, 
which may call for a ratification vote next 
week. 

Asked if he would recommend ratification, 
the 70-year-old union leader said, “I al- 
ways do.” 

PMA President Edmund Flynn said the 
shippers were satisfied with the settlement 
“or we wouldn’t have agreed to it.” 

If the settlement is ratified, it will end a 
strike which the government estimates has 
cost the economy nearly a billion dollars and 
which western agriculture and business lead- 
ers say may have caused irreparable damage 
to foreign trade. 

It had been going on since July 1, inter- 
rupted by a Taft-Hartley injunction in Octo- 
ber but resumed in January when the court 
order expired. 

“I am authorized to announce that the 
ILWU and PMA negotiating committees have 
reached agreement on all economic issues,” 
veteran arbitrator Sam Kagel, who sat in on 
final sessions, told newsmen. 

“Certain specified non-economic issues will 
be mediated and if necessary, arbitrated, by 
Sam Kagel.” 

Kagel said details of the agreement will not 
be disclosed until “the negotiators report to 
their principals.” 

“The date for ratification and return to 
work is related to the need of ILWU to submit 
the agreement to its caucus and the caucus’ 
determination on when the vote will be taken 
and whether or not there will be a return to 
work pending the vote,” he said. 

The negotiators bargained until 11 P.M. 
Monday and showed up today at PMA head- 
quarters, where the meetings were held, 
smiling broadly. 

At 10:20 A.M. they held a six-minute meet- 
ing, and then broke up into committee ses- 
sions for work on specific parts of the con- 
tract. 

The settlement represented what could be a 
historic breakthrough in labor relations on 
the docks and settled dozens of issues, some 
of them insoluble for a decade. 

Among them was a jurisdictional dispute 
between ILWU and Teamsters Union mem- 
bers about handling container cargo at lo- 
cations off but adjacent to the docks. 

Teamsters Union members, who had been 
doing some of the work, were given continued 
jurisdiction but the PMA shippers agreed to 
pay a $l-a-ton “tax” to the ILWU for such 
cargo. 

The contract also provided a guaranteed 
annual wage to longshoremen, laid down spe- 
cific rules for the employment of highly 
skilled “steady men” on the docks. 

In Washington, committees in both the 
House and Senate acted on legislation to end 
the strike. 

The Senate bill was the version advocated 
by President Nixon, which would subject both 
sides in the strike to binding arbitration. 

The House Labor Committee, however, ap- 
proved a different proposal, merely empower- 
ing Nixon to seek a 60-day back to work order. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, ratifica- 
tion of this agreement will take place 
in the course of the ensuing few days. 

Mr. President, the committee, of which 
I have the honor to be the ranking Re- 
publican member—the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WituraMs). is chairman— 
devoutly hoped that this would happen. 
We are not at all caught by surprise. We 
are deeply gratified. We made provision 
for exactly this possibility. It will be 
noted that on page 2, at the bottom of 
the page of the joint resolution, is the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That proceedings under this 
joint resolution shall be terminated imme- 
diately upon certification, in writing, by the 
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parties to the Secretary of Labor that they 
have reached complete agreement on the 
disposition of all the issues. 


Mr. President, we define the word “dis- 
position” to include an agreement to 
arbitrate. In other words, disposition 
does not necessarily mean that there is 
a finite settlement of every issue; if there 
is a procedure by which there can be 
finality, that can be “disposition.” This 
was at my own request. We expressly 
gave this authority to the Secretary of 
Labor so that there would be a Cabinet 
officer present capable of reaching a con- 
clusion based upon the certification made 
to him by the parties. 

So the joint resolution, if passed today, 
is completely self-operative, and there 
is no concern about the fact that we 
would be putting in motion some activity 
or board which would preempt the settle- 
ment of the parties. On the contrary, we 
fully contemplated that there could be 
a settlement, and so provided in the 
terms of the joint resolution itself that 
the settlement could take effect and that 
it would preempt the operation of the 
resolution. 

I would greatly appreciate it, because 
so many Senators have asked me about 
this, if the chairman of the committee 
would state his view on this point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I can- 
not add anything except to say I under- 
stand it as the Senator does. That was 
contemplated by both the Senator from 
New York and myself. We at our hear- 
ings last Friday heard from the parties. 
The parties many times said that they 
were willing to submit their dispute to 
voluntary arbitration. That gave me 
great hope. It gave the Senator from New 
York great hope. Notwithstanding that 
hope, we have brought this measure here. 
The measure does include the provision 
that takes account of what is happening 
and what the result will evidently be—a 
disposition of the dispute of the west 
coast dock strike by the parties, and the 
final settlement of some of the minor 
matters, noneconomic matters, being 
put to voluntary arbitration. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. WEICKER). 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon on his amendment, in the 
hope that this body will pass it and will 
reject the joint resolution. I was pre- 
pared to make those comments even be- 
fore hearing of the tentative settlement 
on the west coast. I say that because the 
business of government should be to an- 
ticipate, not to react, to crises. 

It is all right to say that the measure 
of the committee is self-operative, but 
the fact remains that it shows a dispo- 
sition on the part of the Congress, or 
specifically the Senate, to continue to act 
as a forum in individual cases of labor 
disputes. 

Five times in the past, since I have 
been in Congress, we have provided such 
a forum, and on five different occasions 
I have heard how we should have na- 
tional legislation. But I only hear that 
talk when we are in the midst of a 
dispute. 
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That is what is at issue here this after- 
noon. I want to make it very clear that 
this is not a question of a Senator from 
the east coast of the United States tak- 
ing a stance he can get away with be- 
cause it does not affect his constituents. 
I want to go on record right now that in 
case of a resumption of the east coast 
dock strike and similar legislation comes 
forth, I shall vote against it, and I shall 
keep on pushing for general legislation, 
for legislation which will be triggered in 
the event that the national health or 
safety is in jeopardy. 

I repeat that the difference between 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon and the original bill is that one— 
that is, the original bill—is a reaction to 
crisis, and the other anticipates crisis. 
The anticipation is or should be the 
proper business of Government. I find it 
highly ironic that Members of this 
body who certainly have been favored 
by labor in the past should be standing 
on this floor advocating compulsory ar- 
bitration—something that has been to- 
tally abhorrent to labor over the years, 
and I am sure still is. 

By the same token, I would have pre- 
ferred to see a greater push on the part 
of the administration for the original 
concept now embodied in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Let me state some other examples of 
what I am talking about. I say that un- 
less we pass this type of general legisla- 
tion today at the time of the west coast 
dock strike, we are not going to pass it. 
We are not going to pass it until the next 
crisis comes along and then we will dis- 
cuss it again. 

To go afield in other areas, I have long 
said that the war powers bill that was 
presented by the Senator from New York 
and others, involving the powers of the 
President to commit American troops, 
ought to be the business of this Congress 
now? Why? Because as soon as the Viet- 
nam war is over, and we are rapidly get- 
ting to that point, it will be forgotten, 
and the circumstances that permitted us 
to get into Vietnam will still exist, and 
sooner or later we will fall into another 
Vietnam situation. 

Welfare reform: I remember that at 
the end of last year, several of us had 
gone home to our States and our State 
capitals and had been on the receiving 
end of welfare protests, and Governors 
whose States were going bankrupt. Some 
came back and suggested that we have 
an emergency $1 billion shot of money 
for the States instead of passing all 
encompassing, desperately needed na- 
tional welfare reform. 

That is the sort of thing we are talk- 
ing about here as far as strikes affecte 
ing the national health and safety are 
concerned. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is a fine piece of legis- 
lation. If enacted, it would mean we will 
not have to convene at some date in the 
future and arbitrate a labor dispute 
somewhere else in the transportation 
industry. So, Mr. President, I want to 
make it clear that I fully support the 
concepts presented in the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon, but that I 
shall vote against the original resolu- 
tion. That I shall vote against any such 
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accommodation in the future even 
though it affects, let us say, the rail in- 
dustry and the commuters of Connec- 
ticut. That I shall vote against any spe- 
cial exceptions being made should the 
east coast dock strike resume; and I am 
going to do this again and again until 
finally we get on the books one law that 
applies universally and is not just 
tailored to a particular industry or some 
geographical section of the country or 
some particular philosophical principle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WEICKER. I ask the Senator from 
Oregon for 1 more minute. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I yield the Senator 
an additional minute. 

Mr, WEICKER. I think when we do 
that we fulfill the highest purposes of 
our job. Otherwise, we bump along case 
by case and keep the country in a con- 
stant state of anxiety as these labor dis- 
putes arise. I think the Nation has had 
it right up to here insofar as a few 
people—be they industry or be they 
labor—disrupting life in the United 
States. 

But we are not going to resolve that 
problem by moving from a rail strike to 
an airline strike to a dock strike, et 
cetera, We are only going to correct that 
situation by setting up general legisla- 
tion which would be there for all to see, 
for all to evaluate, now. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. His sentiments are mine 
exactly. Each time we have waited, each 
time there has been a crisis, each time 
we have said there must be legislation 
of a permanent nature, we have failed. 
I am pleased and honored that the Sen- 
ator is a cosponsor of this amendment, 
along with our other distinguished col- 
leagues, Senators Dominick, TAFT, BEALL, 
PEARSON, WEICKER, FONG, CURTIS, JORDAN 
of Idaho, COTTON, Brock, GURNEY, FAN- 
NIN, HANSEN, DOLE, and TOWER. 

I might state to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, that I shall need 
only about 10 minutes to close. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to use very much time to explain 
why this matter, of these broad dimen- 
sions, should not, in my judgment, be at- 
tached to the emergency bill we have be- 
fore us, and to explain why I shall move 
to lay it on the table. I could proceed 
now, but I am sure that the Senator from 
New York wants to speak. He is not here. 
If the Senator wants to take time now, 
while I see if the Senator from New York 
does in fact want to speak on the matter, 
that is agreeable. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I do 
not want to take any more time now, but 
I would like to close on the amendment 
after the distinguished chairman has 
spoken. 

Mr. WILIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two members of 
my staff, Mr. Nagle and Mr. Edes, be per- 
mitted to be present on the Senate floor 
during the votes on this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
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the absence of a quorum, with the time to 
be equally divided between both sides on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. I did not hear the 
Senator's request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for a quorum call to be charged equally 
to both sides on the bill. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from New Jersey? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed 5 
minutes on the time of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

It is almost inconceivable that in a 
democracy such as ours, we would al- 
low a small group of people to trample 
on the basic rights of millions of Amer- 
icans. Yet, that is exactly what is hap- 
pening today and has happened for the 
past 4 months as a result of the dock 
strike. 

On the radio this morning was a story 
about a woman, the wife of a wheat 
farmer, who said she is going on a hun- 
ger strike to call attention to the plight 
of innocent farmers who have been 
hurt by the strike. She said she will fast 
until the dock strike is settled. 

Mr. President, I do not think our peo- 
ple should’ have to go to any such ex- 
tremes to get action when the need is 
so evident. We simply cannot allow the 
monopoly power of a union of only 13,- 
000 men to tie up commerce and bring 
suffering to millions of Americans. 

Once again we have a dramatic dem- 
onstration of how, through our anti- 
quated labor laws, we have handed life 
and death economic power to certain 
union officials. 

Once again we have a shocking ex- 
ample of the public-be-damned attitude 
of certain union leaders. 

We are in deep trouble today because 
our labor laws have left matters of vital 
public interest subject to the whim of 
men who have no regard for the public, 
the President, or Congress. 

We had the spectacle last week of an 
arrogant labor official telling a congres- 
sional committee that there would be 
a worldwide shipping tieup if we at- 
tempted to end this disastrous dock 
strike through legislation. 

Mr. President, Harry Bridges does not 
rule the dock workers through divine 
right. And the longshoremen’s union 
does not rule the docks through divine 
right. They have the awesome power 
they have only because Congress has 
provided the legislation which estab- 
lishes monopoly power for such unions. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printe in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial published in the 
Chicago Tribune, which I believe sum- 
marizes well the situation we face with 
Mr. Bridges. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARROGANT LABOR LEADER 


Harry Bridges, bellicose boss of the striking 
West Coast dock workers has defied Congress 
and threatened a worldwide shipping tieup 
if a law to end the strike by compulsory 
arbitration is passed. Threatening at first to 
ignore such a law if passed, Bridges later 
told a House labor subcommittee that his 
longshoremen at least would stage a work 
slow down, Furthermore, he said, any law 
to end the strike would affect only ships 
touching at United States ports, and he might 
call on “friends” in other countries to prevent 
the ships from doing that. 

Bridges represents 13,000 members of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, which is striking against 
the Pacific Maritime Association, representing 
the employers, Because of a jurisdictional 
dispute, the Teamsters Union also is involved 
in the strike. The strike, which resumed 
Jan. 17 after tying up the West Coast for 100 
days last fall, has closed 56 ports. 

Because of the serious economic disloca- 
tions the strike is causing, President Nixon 
on Jan, 21 asked Congress for speedy emer- 
gency legislation to settle it. Secretary of 
Transportation Volpe, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Butz, and Under Secretary of Commerce 
Lynn have all testified that the situation re- 
quires urgent action. But this is an election 
year, and Democratic leaders in Congress are 
dragging their feet for fear of affronting the 
labor unions which traditionally support 
Democratic candidates. 

This reluctance on the part of the Demo- 
cratic leadership not only adds to the eco- 
nomic severity of the strike, but encourages 
Bridges’ defiance, Even worse consequences 
could evolve if longshoremen on the East and 
Gulf Coasts should decide to emulate Bridges 
and resume their prolonged strike, which is 
currently in limbo under the 80-day cooling 
off provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Bridges’ arrogance should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged by Congress, If it is and 
the dock strike brings further disaster on the 
economy, the American people can blame 
Democratic leaders in Congress who are will- 
ing to put union-delivered votes ahead of the 
best interests of the country. 


Mr. FANNIN. If Congress granted this 
power, which it did, and if this power has 
been abused, which it most certainly has, 
then it is not only our privilege but also 
our duty to intervene in this intolerable 
situation. 

Members of this Congress have wailed 
time and again that the executive branch 
of Government is usurping legislative 
powers. 

Well, now is the time for the legisla- 
tive branch to respond to a crisis and 
work with the administration to end this 
crisis. President Nixon has repeatedly 
asked for legislation which would deal 
with tieups in the transportation indus- 
try, but this Congress has failed him and 
thus has failed the Nation. 

It is time that we took some strong 
action to get this strike halted and to 
get our exports on their way. Needless 
damage has been done to our economy as 
a result of the selfishness of a few men. 
We already have suffered a tremendous 
setback economically as a result of this 
strike, and this damage has come at a 
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critical time in our efforts to revive the 
economy. 

It is time—it is past time—that we take 
action to protect the rights of those who 
are the victims of such vicious strikes. 

While we are doing the job, we might 
as well do it right. Time after time, we 
have faced these crises in recent years. 
Each time, the majority of this Con- 
gress has tried to avoid and ignore the 
issue, hoping it would go away. Today 
we face a situation in which they say it 
may be settled. That usually happens 
when there is pressure, and certainly that 
is no time to stop. At the last minute, with 
our collective back to the wall, we have 
come up with piecemeal and patchwork 
solutions. These solutions have come only 
after extensive inconvenience and fre- 
quently economic hardship for many mil- 
lions of people who are caught in the 
middle of struggles over which they have 
no control. 

We hear a great deal about the fact 
that the strike is being settled, that 
legislation is not needed. I disagree with 
that. We should avoid the future prob- 
lems and future crises that will arise if 
we do not have legislation to take care 
of these situations. 

Mr. President, we are representatives 
of the people of this Nation. We must 
protect their rights to engage in com- 
merce, to travel from one place to an- 
other; we must protect them from the 
damage that comes from labor disputes 
such as the dock strike. I strongly sup- 
port the proposed legislation and urge 
that we move rapidly in passing it. It is 
needed just as much as it was before this 
so-called settlement was announced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a state- 
ment by the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY LENATOR TOWER 

I regret that I am unable to participate 
actively in the debate and be present to vote 
on the Packwood Amendment and the Sen- 
ate Resolution to end the dock strike. At this 
time, I am in Europe reviewing with our Eu- 
ropean allies vital defense and trade policies. 
Of particular importance at the moment is 
the policy of the EEC restricting American 
agricultural exports. While there was some 
possibility when I left that the West Coast 
Dock Strike dispute would be considered in 
the Senate, the importance of the negotia- 
tions that Iam now attending made it impos- 
sible for me to return to the United States 
and participate in this debate. 

I have learned today that a tentative agree- 
ment has been reached between the Pacific 
Maritime Association and the Longshore- 
men's Union that will have to be voted upon 
by the union locals later in the week. I am 
gratified by this action. I had hoped that this 
would have occurred much earlier or that the 
Senate and House Labor Committees would 
have considered this legislation some time 
ago. Still, because the locals must vote on 
this agreement and the agreement must also 
be submitted to the Pay Board for approval, 
there remains a definite need for Congress to 
take action that assures the American people 
that the strike will be settled before Con- 
gress recesses on Wednesday. 

The strike settlement does not at all di- 
minish the need for Senator Packwood’s 
outstanding amendment which I have joined 
as a sponsor. Basically this amendment 
adopts the President’s earlier Emergency 
Public Interest Protection Act. In addition, 
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the Packwood amendment would give the 
President the three options whether the 
strike is of a regional nature or whether it 
is of a national nature. This is a very im- 
portant change when we consider the rami- 
fications of the current dock strike. 

We must act on the Packwood amendment 
now. Unless we do, Congress will have con- 
tinued the pattern of reacting rather than 
anticipating this type of problem. If the 
action is not taken the Senate and House 
Committees who have evaded this issue for 
more than twenty months will allow the bill 
to lay fallow for another indeterminate 
amount of time. Unless we act now, the 
Senate will possibly be back in the same 
situation, re-enacting the same scenario 
when the 80-day cooling off period for East 
and Gulf Coast dock strike ends next week. 

The time has come for the Congress to act 
in a responsible manner by passing general 
legislation that will put into motion options 
that will encourage disputants to find agree- 
ment without government intervention. In 
fact, I would hypothesize that the action 
taken by Senator Packwood in offering this 
amendment gave incentive to the disputants 
to find agreement before Congress had acted. 
After all, it is quite ironic that it was the 
day Congress was to consider general legisla- 
tion on this subject, that the disputants 
came to a tentative agreement resolving 
their differences which they couldn’t resolve 
under the present mechanisms available for 
more than fifteen months. Had the con- 
cerned Committees of the Congress acted on 
the President's request in a reasonable time, 
this continual, hectic, last-minute activity 
could have been avoided. 

Mr. President, the extension of the cooling- 
off period under Taft-Hartley, the partial 
operation and the final offer selection are 
novel and innovative approaches that can 
only encourage labor and management to 
resolve problems long before our economy 
comes to a standstill and long before gov- 
ernment intervention is considered. The 
Packwood amendment favors no special in- 
terest group except the American people as 
a whole. It should be adopted because it is 
fair, realistic, and creative. If we as legisla- 
tors do not adopt something along this line, 
we can be sure that the current type of 
dilemma will continue in the future and we 
will again be called upon to resolve disputes 
of a specialized nature in which the Con- 
gress has no real business becoming in- 
volved, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the subject matter of 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon is broadly 
covered in many, many bills that have 
been introduced in the Senate and have 
been referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. As a matter of fact, 
we have 11 bills dealing with emergency 
labor disputes. Senator GRIFFIN has a 
bill; Senator Javits has a bill; I have a 
bill; Senator Tart introduced a bill on 
March 3, 1971. He offered another on 
November 12, 1971. Senator Tarr offered 
another on December 6, 1971. In addition, 
we have bills from Senator Brock, Sena- 
tor Dominick, Senator Fannin, Senator 
MILLER, and Senator STAFFORD. 

Piled beside me is the hearing record. 
I only want to make two points on the 
hearing record on the bills introduced. 
We have put out invitations broadly for 
people who are knowledgeable and in- 
terested and have concern about trans- 
portation strikes. Out of all of these hun- 
dreds of pages, I will tell you, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, there are very few paragraphs 
of support for any of the specific pieces of 
legislation. The objective is to find a 
way—the proper way—to deal with the 
emergency that faces the country when 
it is tied up in a transportation strike 
and the health and safety of the Nation 
suffers. Evidently no one has, from 
beyond the Senate Halls, found “the” 
way. We have work before us. 

Let me say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) has 
been reasonably diligent in attendance 
at the hearings we have had. I will say, 
however, that this measure he has intro- 
duced as an amendment to an emergency 
piece of legislation is not one of the bills 
we have before the committee. I hope 
that the Senator will, if his motion 
should be tabled, introduce this piece of 
legislation, I would say, in the regular 
order, and have it referred to the labor 
committee where it can be heard and 
where it can be before us when we meet 
in executive session on March 17 to con- 
sider the various pieces of legislation. 

After the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) has addressed 
himself to this matter and after the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon has con- 
cluded within 10 minutes, he has assured 
me that I can ask for the floor and move 
that his amendment be tabled. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Rorn). The Senator from New York is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for 10 
years, and I think it is 10 years easily, 
one of the principal aspects of my own 
legislative program has been a perma- 
nent piece of legislation to deal with na- 
tional and regional emergency strikes. 
For years it was impossible to get any 
administration, the previous administra- 
tion or this one, to pay any attention 
to it. Certainly it was impossible to get 
the labor unions to pay any attention to 
it, or even to get employers to pay any 
attention to it. 

Now, Mr. President, and I have reiter- 
ated this time and time again every time 
there was a crisis—and we have had a 
number of crises in transportation espe- 
cially—the measure I always had in mind 
was one which applied across the board 
at all times which involved the national 
health and safety or regional health and 
safety. I originally started way back with 
the question of seizure, which was the 
traditional remedy and something we 
thought the labor unions might go for. 
My present bill, S. 594, provides for sei- 
zure, but also permits the President to 
invoke other remedies which would be 
appropriate to deal with the emergency. 
It does not tie the President’s hands in 
any way. 

Now, at last, the moment has come 
when the idea is ready to bear fruit, where 
the pressure of events is such that the 
country, I think, is pretty sick of these 
ad hoe approaches. The moment before 
dawn is the time to be intelligent and 
provident and to write a bill which really 
is worthy of the great reform which it 
will affect. I feel, therefore, that, given 
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the assurances which I will spell out 
to the Senate, we should have that op- 
portunity rather than because we are ir- 
ritated by this emergency to ride the 
administration’s present package, which 
has some problems in it, snto this meas- 
ure. 

What is going to happen if we adopt 
this amendment? Either this dispute will 
be settled and this resolutior. will not be 
spelled out at all—and that is what it 
looks like right now, as was explained a 
minute ago by the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIams) and I who pro- 
vided against that contingency—or the 
other body will not consider it and it 
will go down the drain, instead of allow- 
ing the buildup to continue, which will 
bring us to permanent legisiation. 

The President’s measure, which is what 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) wishes us to pass today, deals 
with three remedies—the last final offer 
selection, partial operations and a 
straight extension of time. That may 
be the best or it may not be. Personally, 
I believe, and the best authorities in the 
field believe, that there should be a wide 
range of remedies available to the Pres- 
ident and that among these remedies 
should be the following: 

There should be fact finding. There 
should be an extension, perhaps of the 
cooling-off period, which is now 80 days— 
to which we can add 30 or 60 days. 
There should be fact finding with recom- 
mendations. There should be partial 
operations or selective strikes, which is 
something that trade unions have sought 
to do. There should be some form of 
seizure under the courts or the execu- 
tive. There should be fina] offer selection. 
There should be regular compulsory 
arbitration or there should be mediation 
to finality as former Senator Morse of 
Oregon used to call it—that is, arbitra- 
tion within the context of negotiations 
between the parties. Or, as in the 1970 
shopcraft dispute, there might be a dis- 
position to write in the Executive order 
covering the particular dispute the ac- 
tual terms of settlement, as we did it 
in the 1970 shopcraft bill. 

The only reason I say all this is to 
show what is needed on the threshold 
of being able to accomplish it. I do not 
want to see the whole thing dampened 
by precipitate action which will either 
fail and discourage everyone, or will get 
us off on a path which many do not agree 
with. 

The alternative is the following: I have 
received from the chairman of the com- 
mittee a commitment, and I know that 
he will keep it, that within 30 days we 
will have an executive session of the com- 
mittee for the purpose of marking up one 
of the many bills before the committee— 
my own, Senator Packwoop’s—he is a 
member of the committee—or any other 
Member who may be submitting these 
ideas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did say that within 
30 days and I did announce that we will 
have an executive hearing or meeting to 


consider the bills on March 17. That date 
could be advanced. It will not be beyond 
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that date. It was also my feeling that if 
the Senator from Oregon takes the 
amendment, which is labeled a bill in the 
copy I hold in my hand, and he will in- 
troduce that, it should have a hearing 
before we go to the executive meeting 
on all of the bills. But on the outside, 
I would say by March 17. 

Mr. JAVITS. We will be ready for the 
executive meeting. 

Mr. President, every one of us—and 
we are sophisticated—knows that an ex- 
ecutive session does not mean a, bill. So, 
I have, in addition to it—and I commit 
it to the Senate—that from that date on, 
as the ranking member of the committee 
deeply involved with this subject for 
years, I will feel free to put on any bill 
from the Labor Committee’s bill such a 
measure, and then it can be decided and 
voted on. Under the circumstances, when 
we are not under this difficult situation 
we face now, of having to take imminent 
action in a given emergency, but we will 
get votes and amendments or whatever 
other procedures are entailed in respect 
of such a measure. 

In view of that, assuring to the Senate 
action in an appropriate way, after giv- 
ing the committee an opportunity to con- 
sider it and produce a product, if it can, 
I believe that I will be justified—and I 
shall—vote to table this amendment. I 
repeat, I am glad that the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) brought this 
matter up, which adds to the pressure. 
It is desirable that it be considered, but 
as to taking provident action, we now 
have a problem that is—— 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I have 
spoken many times on the floor of the 
Senate about the devastating effect of 
strikes on the west coast to the economy 
of the State of Oregon and its national 
implications. I would like to pursue a 
question along this line, just to make 
sure that I understand clearly what the 
Senator from New York has just stated 
to the Senate. 

First of all, would the Senator make 
any comment as to the likelihood of the 
ad hoc bill passing with or without the 
Packwood amendment as it relates to the 
House of Representatives where we must 
get it passed in order to bring it into 
law? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that a bill with 
the Packwood amendment on it will get 
nowhere in the other body, where we will 
be in conference on it and they will not 
consider it at all. This does not mean 
we cannot do it on some other labor bill, 
where we are not under this particular 
crisis. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I want 
to make it very certain in the record that 
I have my own region’s interests at heart 
as well as the interests of the Nation as 
& whole. However, I want to see that, 
conventionally speaking, the west coast 
dock strike is settled quickly and fairly. 
And I want to vote in such a way that I 
can bring that about. We have informa- 
tion that a tentative agreement has now 
been reached. However, to back that up, 
we should have a piece of ad hoc legis- 
lation. 

Second, I reiterate to the Senator that 
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we have had many complaints from con- 
stituents that we have done a lot of talk- 
ing in the. Senate about permanent ma- 
chinery, but have done little if anything 
toward developing it. 

We voted on the floor in 1967 to settle 
the railroad strike. My constituents 
think we should have learned from that 
experience and brought some permanent 
machinery into effect. 

We are promised today by the Senator 
from New York, in whom I have all the 
confidence in the world, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, that we 
will have a chance on the floor to act 
on a measure either from the committee 
or by way of an amendment on a generic 
procedure and will be able to vote on 
the bill after it has been considered in 
the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
in executive session. We have been prom- 
ised that there will be hearings on the 
proposal of my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), and 
that there would be a vote on the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. So we can have that 
assurance at this time, that we can move 
quickly on the west coast dock strike 
legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 
I am deeply troubled by this strike, not 
only as it relates to my constituents, but 
also as it relates to future strikes in the 
transportation field. I also urge that the 
committee consider other problems that 
might affect the health and welfare of 
the Nation in addition to transportation. 

Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tarr), and the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone) in offering an amendment to 
pending legislation to end the Pacific 
Coast longshore strike. 

The amendment we offer today would, 
if adopted, provide permanent legisla- 
tion for the equitable resolution of emer- 
gency labor disputes in the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Called the Transportation Crisis Pre- 
vention Act of 1972, this amendment is 
a most carefully drafted amalgam of leg- 
islation proposed more than 2 years ago 
by the administration, and the legisla- 
tion offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) and cosponsored 
by the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) 
and myself in December, 1971. 

The Transportation Crisis Prevention 
Act of 1972, in my judgment, combines 
the best features of both the administra- 
tion’s proposal and the Taft proposal, 
The Subcommittee on Labor has con- 
ducted hearings on emergency labor-dis- 
pute legislation through the first ses- 
sion of this Congress, and the elements 
of Senator Taft’s bill (S. 2959) have been 
subjected to hearings as well. The legis- 
lation which we now offer for debate, 
after months of careful drafting and 
careful reflection, balances the interests 
of labor, management, and the public. 

Throughout the American economy, 
a multitude of essential public services 
is provided by the private sector. The na- 
tional defense, for example, depends 
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upon private enterprise, and civilian em- 
ployees of private enterprise, to perform 
without serious interruption certain re- 
sponsibilities undertaken voluntarily 
and for profit. In some industries, the 
public interest cannot tolerate an inter- 
ruption of essential services for a sin- 
gle day. 

Mr. President, the Congress has not 
provided the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment with the tools it needs to pro- 
tect the public interest when crippling 
strikes or lockouts threaten or occur. The 
Railway Labor Act has proved inef- 
fective: In 1943, President Roosevelt 
seized the railroads and arbitrated a dis- 
pute with railway employees. President 
Truman seized the railroads in 1946, but 
a strike occurred anyway. President Tru- 
man at that time asked Congress for 
authority to draft the striking workers. 
Congress was forced to act three times in 
1967 to avert a nationwide rail strike. In 
December 1970, Congress halted a na- 
tionwide strike involving three nonop- 
erating rail unions, and the United 
Transportation Union. The airlines have 
suffered a nationwide strike of more than 
40 days because provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act were ineffective to avert 
work stoppage. 

Experience under the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been somewhat better, but longshore 
and maritime strikes over the years have 
proved this landmark legislation ineffec- 
tive. After expiration of the 80-day cool- 
ing-off period, six longshore strikes and 
one maritime strike have shut down 
the foreign commerce of the Nation 
with disastrous results to farmers, ship- 
pers, manufacturers, and workingmen 
throughout the economy. 

Mr. President, American agriculture 
depends upon foreign trade, and orderly 
access to foreign markets. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1971, $7.8 billion of 
agricultural products were exported by 
the United States, including about $6.8 
billion of commercial sales. Two-thirds of 
this total, or $5.2 billion, were exported 
through east and gulf ports. 

The gulf ports exported nearly $1.5 
billion worth of agricultural commodities 
in fiscal year 1971. 

West coast ports provide access to im- 
portant agricultural markets, particu- 
larly Japan, our largest single dollar 
market. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, Japan purchased $1.2 billion of 
agricultural commodities. 

Exports for the last fiscal year ac- 
counted for the output of 1 out of every 4 
acres harvested in the United States. 
More than 72 million acres of American 
cropland are devoted to production for 
export. The foreign market consumed 
over half of the rice, wheat, and soybeans 
produced; nearly two-fifths of the cattle 
hides; over one-third of the tallow, to- 
bacco and cotton produced; about one- 
fifth of total feed grain sales by U.S. 
farmers. 

Longshore strikes jeopardize these 
markets, so critically important to farm- 
ers and the economy of rural America. 
Longshore strikes depress farm prices, 
and create uncertainty which results in 
lost sales opportunities—perhaps for- 
ever. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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has estimated that the recent longshore 
strikes cost fruit and vegetable farmers 
$215 million in export opportunities. 
About $40 million in perishables was 
spoiled because of the strikes. 

More than $95 million in wheat ship- 
ments were lost because of the strikes— 
at a time when surplus problems are 
growing and prices are severely de- 
pressed. 

The November 23 issue of the Journal 
of Commerce reported that longshore 
strikes on all coasts this year cost farm- 
ers 1.2 million tons in lost grain export 
opportunities. These shipments will never 
be made up, according to USDA’s For- 
eign Agriculture Service. 

The lost shipments in corn and soy- 
beans are estimated to total $75 million, 
all due to the longshore strikes. The Ore- 
gon wood products industry lost invalu- 
able sales. And the list goes on and on. 

Certainly, Congress must proceed 
promptly to adopt ad hoc legislation to 
end the renewed longshore strike on the 
west coast. But the Senate should seize 
this opportunity to adopt legislation 
which would provide an orderly method 
of resolving emergency labor disputes in 
both the coming months and years. 

It is not enough, therefore, to end the 
current labor-management crisis be- 
tween the parties to the longshore dis- 
pute. The public interest requires the 
Senate to confront the fundamental stat- 
utory inadequacies which precipitate, on 
a recurring basis, disputes and prolonged 
strikes and lockouts in the transporta- 
tion industry. 

Mr. President, the Transportation Cri- 
sis Prevention Act of 1972 would amend 
the Taft-Hartley and the Railway Labor 
Acts to provide to the President emer- 
gency powers to prevent work stoppages 
before they jeopardize the health, safety, 
and economy of the country or any re- 
gion of the country. The amendment 
which we offer to the pending legislation 
makes available to the President a wide 
range of procedures designed to reduce 
the adverse impact of work stoppages in 
the transportation industry. These pro- 
cedures include provisions for an addi- 
tional cooling-off period, partial opera- 
tion of essential transportation services, 
and/or final offer selection. The optional 
procedures may be exercised in such se- 
quence as the President deems appropri- 
ate until it is certified by the Secretary 
of Labor that the labor-management dis- 
pute has been settled. However, only one 
of these procedures may be exercised at 
any one time and each may be invoked 
only once during a particular dispute. 

These procedures would be invoked 
only when the national economy, or the 
economy interests of a significant region 
of the country, or the health and safety 
of the American people are threatened 
by a labor-management dispute. Many 
disputes within the transportation in- 
dustry, throughout the national economy, 
would continue to be settled by collec- 
tive bargaining. I think it fair to say, if 
this amendment is ultimately adopted, 
that parties to transportation disputes in 
the future would be more amenable to 
orderly resolution of their differences. 
Ultimately, the President of the United 
States must be granted the authority 
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necessary to terminate transportation 
labor disputes when collective bargain- 
ing has utterly failed. 

I urge Senators to proceed promptly to 
a vote on the amendment which we have 
offered this afternoon. The hearings have 
been held. The issues before us are clear. 
The public interest must be considered. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
would like to make some closing remarks. 
Is the Senator from New Jersey pre- 
pared to yield back his time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I at this time will not 
yield back all my time. However, I do not 
intend to do anything further than to 
make a motion. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. A motion to table 
is not in order until all time has expired. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator reconsider that? A motion 
to table is in order when the time expires. 
However, it is also in order when there 
is no further time if all time has been 
yielded back. It is my understanding 
from the Senator from New Jersey that 
all he wants to do is to save enough time 
to make a motion and not make a speech. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. That would be 
agreeable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator stated 
that all he wanted to do was to save 
enough time to make a motion. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all time, save 12 
minutes for me to conclude, be yielded 
back and that at the conclusion of my 
time, if it be shorter than 12 minutes, 
the Senator from New Jersey be free to 
make his motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request and 
trust the chairman of the committee to 
comply with the request just made? 

Mr. PACK WOOD. That would be fine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request is withdrawn. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has 38 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
yield back all except 12 minutes; and, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, I will 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, let me clarify for the 
Senate the colloquy between the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) and the 
Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS) as 
to the effect of adding my amendment to 
the pending legislation. 

If we add this amendment to the leg- 
islation now, we do not necessarily have 
to worry about whether the House acts. 
If they refuse to go along, the Senate is 
in a perfect position in conference to 
yield on our own amendment and agree 
with the House on a bill to terminate the 
west coast dock strike, assuming that it 
is not terminated voluntarily before then. 
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We are asking that we pass an amend- 
ment now that would remove from all of 
us the onus of being accused of being in 
favor of work stoppages in the transpor- 
tation industry. And the best way to as- 
sure that we will not have one next 
summer or a nationwide strike the sum- 
mer after that or an east coast or west 
coast dock strike on March 14 is to pass 
this legislation, This will assure that we 
will have continuity of services. Cer- 
tainly the west coast dock strike will not 
be jeopardized by agreeing to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr, President, let me read a list of the 
transportation contracts that will ex- 
pire within this year. The Delta Air 
Lines contract with the Air Line Dis- 
patchers Association will expire on Jan- 
uary 1 next year. The contract between 
Delta Air Lines and the Air Line Pilots 
Association will expire on January 31. 
The contract between the Marine Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and Independent Em- 
ployers and the Longshoremen’s Union 
will expire on March 31. The contract 
between the Western Air Lines and the 
Air Line Pilots Association will expire 
on March 31. The contract between 
Southern Airways and the Air Line 
Pilots Association will expire on April 1. 
The contract between Air West and the 
Air Line Pilots Association will expire 
on April 1. The contract between Al- 
legheny Air Lines and the Air Line 
Pilots Association will expire on May 31. 
The contract between American Airlines 
and the Flight Engineers will expire on 
May 31. The contract between American 
Airlines and the Allied Pilots Association 
will expire on May 31. 

The contract between the United Air- 
lines and the Airline Pilots Association 
will expire on June 1. The contract be- 
tween the major shipping companies, 
Atlantic, gulf and Pacific coast, and 
the Masters, Mates, and Pilots; Marine 
Engineers; Seafarers; National Maritime 
Union; Radio Officers; and others will 
expire on June 15. The contract between 
Pan American World Airways and the 
Teamsters Union will expire on July 1. 
The contract between Northwest Air- 
lines and the Airline Dispatchers will 
expire on July 1. The contract between 
Eastern Airlines and the Transport 
Workers Union will expire on July 1. 
The contract between the National Air- 
lines and the Airline Dispatchers Union 
will expire on July 14. On July 1, 1973, 
we face the possibility of a nationwide 
railroad strike and a nationwide truck 
strike because the contracts in both of 
those industries expire at the same time. 
The contract between Pan American, 
World Airways and the Flight Engineers 
expires on September 1. 

It is easy enough to say that a year 
from now we will not have to worry 
about it. So it is not too far down the 
road that we will be faced with major 
potential problems in the railroad in- 
dustry, in the airline industry, the 
shipping industry, and in the trucking 
industry in the next year or so. 

Any one of them could become a na- 
tional or regional emergency. If we fail 
to act now and have no bill, the respon- 
sibility will be on the shoulders of the 
Senate and on no one else’s. 
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In the 2 years since the President’s 
proposal was submitted to the Congress, 
we have had 8 days of hearings and have 
had 3 days on ad hoc legislation. How- 
ever, in those 2 years we have not had 
a single executive committee session. 

In those 2 years, we have gone through 
two crises in the railroad industry, and 
now the east and west coast dock strikes. 

But while our committee alone has 
moved a heavy schedule of legislation, 
including the Emergency School and 
Quality Integrated Education Act, the 
Omnibus Education Amendments of 
1971, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act, the Wagner-O’Day Act 
amendments, the Health Manpower and 
Nurse Training Acts, the Conquest of 
Cancer Act, the Children’s Dental 
Health Act, the Emergency Employment 
Act, the OEO and Child Development 
Acts, and the Sickle Cell Anemia Control 
Act, we have not acted on emergency 
transportation legislation. 

It seems to me that we should have 
acted so that we would not be faced here 
again with a transportation emergency. 

We have been through two strikes on 
the west coast in the last 2 months. We 
have had one strike on the east and gulf 
coasts. We are now down again to a point 
where we have a chance to display 
whether the Senate wants to prevent 
this kind of crippling strike in the future. 

I would simply point out that a vote 
to table my amendment now may be a 
vote against having any emergency 
transportation legislation in the future. 
Congress reacts to public pressure, To 
say that we are not a responsive body is 
hogwash. Congress is very responsive to 
the wishes of the public. When the public 
is up in arms, the fever in Congress rises. 
When they are not up in arms about 
some transportation strike, the fever in 
Congress falls. 

Mr. President, we have a chance to 
strike now while the iron is hot and while 
the public temper is sympathetic. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate does 
not table our amendment and wait until 
the next emergency to come to the floor 
of the Senate and then berate ourselves 
and the other body, and whom ever we 
choose for failure to pass some legisla- 
tion that could terminate an intolerable 
and continual situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has all 
time been yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back or has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make my motion to 
table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Humpurey), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
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Nuson), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Tunney), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. AnpEerRson), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone), and 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) 
are absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) is paired with 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr, BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBe), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) is paired with the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Washington would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 37 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 


Hart 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 


NAYS—39 


Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings Weicker 
Hruska Young 


NOT VOTING—19 


Jackson Muskie 
Kennedy Saxbe 
Long Stevens 
Magnuson Tower 
McGee Tunney 
Hartke Metcalf 

Humphrey Mundt 


So Mr. Wiiutams’ motion to lay Mr. 
Packwoop’s amendment on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Nation 
is now suffering under a dock strike that 
has been in effect periodically since last 


Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Stafford 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Talmadge 


Gravel Wiliams 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Beall 
Bennett 
Brock 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Chiles 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
Packwood 


Allott 
Anderson 
Bellmon 
Cannon 
Harris 
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summer. Although the imposition of a 
solution from the outside is seldom de- 
sirable, it is a necessity in the case of the 
west coast dock strike. 

I have always favored collective bar- 
gaining in the settlement of such dis- 
putes, and continue to view private ne- 
gotiations as the most appropriate way 
to settle labor-management issues. But 
the present problem seems to require ad- 
ditional action. 

The strike has delayed aid for victims 
of the war in East Pakistan and stifled 
our agricultural exports, thereby reduc- 
ing farm income even further than its 
present depression levels. The strike has 
damaged many small businesses that do 
not have the inventories or capital to 
withstand long periods of inactivity. 

Public patience has been exhausted. 
My mail is overwhelmingly for this type 
of solution. The parties have had suffi- 
cient time to work out their differences 
which, I point out, are jurisdictional 
within the ranks of labor. Congress has 
examined the proposed legislation care- 
fully so that a patchwork solution is not 
forced through without full considera- 
tion. The time has come to act to protect 
the innocent victims of this dispute. Spe- 
cific legislation to settle this particular 
strike should be enacted with speed. 

LONGSHOREMAN SETTLEMENT INFLATIONARY— 
WRONG 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I op- 
pose the Williams resolution for at least 
two important reasons. First of all, with 
the settlement announced today, it is 
probably not needed. In fact, its passage 
could even make it more difficult to reach 
a final acceptance of the agreement than 
if it is passed. 

It substitutes an arbitration board for 
free collective bargaining. We are ill- 
advised to act on that. It would circum- 
vent the bargaining process if the agree- 
ment is not accepted by the members of 
the union when they meet to vote on it. 

But it goes even further. It exempts 
the results from the review of the Pay 
Board. 

It says that the arbitration board, if it 
is needed, “shall make its determination 
consistent with the policy of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1971, and such 
determination shall be final and binding 
in every respect, subject only to review 
as provided in section 2(i).” 

I am told this settlement is for 32 per- 
cent in less than 2 years, That makes a 
shambles of the Pay Board’s 5.5 percent 
guideline. 

This settlement will foster strikes, not 
stop them. If high settlements, the re- 
sult of strike action are accepted by the 
Pay Board or exempted from the Pay 
Board, this kind of settlement will be 
fostered. If there is no strike and a large 
settlement, it goes to the Pay Board 
where it will be stopped. 

If there is a strike, and a large settle- 
ment, it is not vetoed. It is not under 
the Pay Board. 

This sets an unfortunate precedent. 

It not only will foster more strikes, it 
will foster higher settlements and con- 
tinued inflation. 

That is the main reason why I opposed 
the Williams resolution. 
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Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of major labor disputes is one which 
affects every American, either directly or 
indirectly. Every American has a strong 
interest in maintaining the freedom of 
employers and employees to bargain over 
wages. Nevertheless, I recognize the need 
to take into account the grave damage 
that can be done by strikes having a na- 
tional impact on the public welfare. I be- 
lieve it necessary to find a mechanism 
which would rigorously identify those re- 
gional disputes which have so large an 
impact—such as the current west coast 
dock strike—that they should be settled 
in the context of a national formula. 

I am, however, extremely concerned 
about the risks to free labor markets of 
extending the principle of limited gov- 
ernmental intervention through compul- 
sory arbitration from disputes affecting 
the national welfare to those affecting 
regions. There are already in existence, 
regional compacts between two or three 
States. If there was intervention into la- 
bor disputes on a basis where a “region” 
was defined as only two or three States, 
the Government could well be far exceed- 
ing the bounds of wisdom and compe- 
tence in becoming involved in the opera- 
tion of labor markets. 

I will vote against tabling to empha- 
size my belief that we must come to grips 
with this problem now that national anti- 
strike legislation is being so widely dis- 
cussed, But I will vote against the pend- 
ing amendment as I believe more detailed 
study should be given to the definition of 
“national” and “regional” so that pru- 
dent and appropriate limitations on Fed- 
eral intervention can be established 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against this compulsory binding arbi- 
tration bill, because it is an unnecessary 
piece of legislation. In the midst of de- 
bate this afternoon on measures to force 
a settlement upon the parties to the west 
coast dock strike, the parties them- 
selves—by the free and open process of 
collective bargaining—negotiated a set- 
tlement—which if ratified this weekend 
will finally bring an end to this long and 
costly strike. 

I have been extremely concerned 
about this strike and its serious effects 
upon the economy of the west coast and 
of the entire Nation. And I am extremely 
concerned that disagreements among a 
few can cripple the economy of whole 
regions of this country. But I firmly be- 
lieve that the only real solution to la- 
bor-management disputes is agreement 
freely reached between the parties—and 
not a settlement forced upon them by 
Congress. For us in the Senate to now 
pass a bill requiring compulsory binding 
arbitration after the parties themselves 
have freely reached agreement is to 
denigrate the free collective bargaining 
process. 

I have never voted for compulsory 
binding arbitration before. And when 
labor and management—by themselves— 
freely agree on a settlement, to vote 
for compulsory binding arbitration 
would be a vote of no-confidence in the 
ability of labor and management to come 
to responsible and reasonable agree- 
ments. 

I am glad that this lengthy and costly 
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strike has been settled. It has caused 
great hardships around the country. But 
it has been settled as it should be—by 
the parties themselves—and we in the 
Senate ought not force this bill on the 
parties when it is simply unnecessary to 
do so. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, for 
the fourth time since I entered this body 
in late 1970, the Congress has been forced 
to legislate an end to a transportation 
strike. Congressional action in this area 
impresses me as being very different from 
and less satisfactory than the manner in 
which we act on other matters. In situa- 
tions such as this one, we are forced to 
act hastily; we must inject ourselves into 
a complex situation which the parties 
have lived with for months or even years. 
Worst of all, each congressional settle- 
ment of a transportation dispute creates 
a further incentive for disruption, in- 
transigence, and the attendant economic 
injury upon millions of farmers, mer- 
chants, workers, and other innocent 
third parties. 

It is regrettable that this dispute has 
come to the Congress. I find it even more 
regrettable that the administration has 
couched its proposal in partisan, inflam- 
matory rhetoric. Coming as it does at the 
beginning of an election year, the ad- 
ministration’s crude and misleading sal- 
vos raise serious questions about its real 
motive in seeking legislation to end the 
dock strike. Was the administration pro- 
posal designed to end the strike, or to 
create an issue on which to run against 
the Congress? 

Perhaps we will never know for cer- 
tain, but we do know the President met 
with the parties only once—when the 
dispute was a year old and the strike 
had been on for 100 days. Then on Jan- 
uary 21, he proposed an emergency bill— 
and demanded its immediate enactment 
by the Congress. 

The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee acted with dispatch. It re- 
ported favorably an emergency bill last 
night. Now the parties have resolved 
their differences, subject to ratification 
by the Longshoremen and arbitration of 
certain unresolved noneconomic issues. I 
still support the emergency legislation, 
not because I believe that all regional 
disputes should be terminated by emer- 
gency legislation. I support it because we 
cannot risk the settlement coming apart 
if we fail to act. We cannot take that 
risk at a time when our balance of trade 
and general economic soundness are suf- 
fering from policies of neglect and in- 
eptitude. We cannot afford the further 
loss of foreign markets by a continuation 
of the strike. At a time when 5.7 million 
Americans are out of work—the most 
since 1963—we cannot afford a strike 
which could put thousands of innocent 
people out of work. 

By the same token, my support for this 
ad hoc bill—and my opposition to the 
Packwood amendment—do not mean 
that I prefer the ad hoc approach to 
permanent legislation. On the contrary, 
I am convinced that lengthy and de- 
structive transportation strikes are not 
in labor’s interest or in the national in- 
terest and that every effort should be 
made to enact permanent legislation in 
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this session of Congress. The Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, thanks to the 
efforts of Chairman WILtLiaMs, has al- 
ready conducted 9 days of hearings on the 
numerous proposals for permanent leg- 
islation, but many interested parties have 
yet to be heard from. The Senate does 
not now have the comprehensive hearing 
record on which the Packwood amend- 
ment or other permanent legislation 
should be based. The Secretary of Labor 
has publicly acknowledged the need for 
further study before enacting permanent 
legislation. What is more, adoption of the 
Packwood amendment now would mean 
no legislation whatsoever, ad hoc or per- 
manent, because the House of Repre- 
sentatives would refuse to accept it. 

Mr. President, none of us likes to pass 
bills dealing with specific labor disputes. 
I submit that we do not have to find our- 
selves in this situation again—if only we 
continue and redouble our efforts to 
formulate a general transportation strike 
bill which protects the legitimate inter- 
ests of labor, management and the Amer- 
ican public. It is reassuring to know that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey, the chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, intends 
to continue hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes on the bill, but 
first I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


THE SENATE SCHEDULE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, as 
the Senate knows, it has a very heavy 
schedule confronting it. We have almost 
completed a month of labor, and have 
produced nothing—not even a mouse. It 
is hoped that it will be possible to arrive 
at a vote soon on the amendments to the 
EEOC bill, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness, laid aside temporarily. It is my in- 
formation that it will be possible next 
week, hopefully, to vote on certain 
amendments, which will at least get us 
over the hump as far as that bill is con- 
cerned. 

I would make a personal plea to every 
Member of this body to not ask the lead- 
ership to delay on any aspect of this or 
any other legislation this year. 

We have the higher education bill, 
which is going to take some time, because 
civil rights are involved in that bill also. 

We have the women’s equal rights 
amendment, which I support fully with- 
out change, but there are going to be ar- 
guments on that. 

We have the voter’s registration bill, 
which is a contentious piece of legislation 
and will take some time. 

There is H.R. 1, which is coming out in 
some form, but no matter what the form 
is, it is going to cause a lot of argument. 
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There are other bills, which I cannot 
recall at the moment, but this is an indi- 
cation of the type of schedule which con- 
fronts us. 

Almost a month on the pending bill, 
and no progress. So I would hope that the 
Senate would face up to its responsibili- 
ties; that each Senator would act with 
maturity, so that we can do the job which 
the people are paying us to do. 

None of us was drafted for this job. 
Every single Member of this body sought 
this position, and with the position goes 
a duty, a responsibility, which means not 
only facing up to the schedule in this 
year with conventions and elections, but 
also facing up to attendance on the floor 
of the Senate. The record of this body 
over the past month is, to put it mildly, 
abominable. 

So I hope that this statement which 
I have made today will be taken to heart. 
I do not make it lightly, but I make it, 
I hope, on the part of the joint leader- 
ship, to every Member, so that we can 
get on with the business of the people. 
As far as I am concerned, there will be 
no sufferance, no exceptions made as far 
as any Senator is concerned regarding 
votes or a date certain on legislation or 
on amendments, and when I say that 
applies to all Senators, it applies to the 
Senator from Montana as well. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be excused 
from attendance in the Senate on Mon- 
day next because of official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, And if there are 
votes on that day, I shall have no re- 
grets, because the Senate’s business 
comes ahead of the wishes or the whims 
of any individual Member. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. SCOTT addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield first to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania; then I shall 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, we have 
been experiencing some difficulties here, 
some bipartisan difficulties, in the sense 
that we have really tried valiantly to 
bring about some form of understanding, 
some congruence of opinion with regard 
to certain amendments, We have un- 
successfully tried to invoke cloture twice 
on this bill, and we shall try again, per- 
haps for next Tuesday if I correctly un- 
derstand the managers of the bill. We 
do have situations where some Senators 
prefer one day and some another. I have 
tried, to the best of my ability, to ac- 
commodate those concerns in view of the 
two-track system, 

I can only express the hope that those 
Senators who are directly concerned in 
certain amendments now being discussed 
would do their best to see whether we 
could come to some sort of agreement at 
least as to voting them up or down, 
whether we can agree on compromise 
language or not, either today or tomor- 
row, because otherwise we will carry 
them over until Monday. 

Of course, the distinguished majority 
leader is correct, that all of us are absent 
at some time or another for very neces- 
sary reasons, and very often on official 
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business, and we certainly understand 
that. I have been absent for 2% days my- 
self, and it is remarkable how the votes 
roll up and, in those 24% days alone, one 
can miss so many. 

So I am pleading a collective cause 
here. The majority leader is understand- 
ably wroth, bearing in mind who is in 
the chair at the moment (Mr. Rots), 
because Senators are fleeing from the 
Chamber. There is good reason that the 
distinguished majority leader has sort of 
got a flea in his ear about this matter. 

I do hope we can work this out. I do 
think if we are going to have a filibuster 
on every bill that comes up this year, we 
are not going to get to the convention, 
which might be the better without us, 
including the candidates. But we ought 
to try. We ought to allow our senatorial 
Presidents or presidential Senators wav- 
ing room for rhetoric outside of the 
Chamber, and diminish it in the Cham- 
ber; and I would hope that we can get 
our work done. f 

I am very sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of individual Senators here, how- 
ever, and that is why I make the plea 
that those who are considering amend- 
ments see what they can do, today or 
tomorrow, and see if we can work some- 
thing out. 

I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield now to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr President, I should 
like to state to the majority leader that 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) and I have an amendment 
to the EEOC bill which would strike out 
the provisions of the bill reducing the 
coverage below the present number of 25 
employees, and we shall be perfectly will- 
ing to vote on that amendment as soon 
as the pending business is disposed of. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina did agree to a vote on his 
amendment at 4 o’clock on yesterday 
afternoon. The request was made, a dif- 
ficulty arose, and the request was viti- 
ated; and now I understand there is a 
possibility that there is an amendment 
that may be offered to the distinguished 
Senator’s amendment, possibly next 
week sometime, the earlier the better. 
If we could do it tomorrow, that would 
be best of all. 

So I do not fault the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina on this 
particular amendment, nor do I pick out 
any Senator to blame, because it is the 
Senate as a whole which is to blame. 

One thing that all of us will have to 
recognize and recall is that we are the 
servants of the Senate, and even though 
each Senator has a great deal of power, 
that power should not be used to thwart 
the will of the majority. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. Will the Senator from 
Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs) and I— 
he will speak for himself, but I think 
I know his views on the matter—are quite 
prepared to see the EEOC bill through to 
@ conclusion. We shall today file an 
amendment dealing with the principal 
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argument respecting the bill, to wit, the 
cease-and-desist power, in an effort to 
meet the views of those who find prob- 
lems with the cease-and-desist ap- 
proach. We are prepared to deal with 
that amendment quite prompily. 

As to the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina about the 25 em- 
ployees, if the majority leader wishes to 
keep the Senate in session this evening, 
we have a pretty good attendance, and 
we would be prepared to offer our sub- 
stitute to the amendment and have it 
voted on tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That sounds good. 
We do have a good attendance today. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not consulted with 
Senator Witurams, but I am trying, for 
myself, to respond to the Senator’s 
views. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is the amendment 
printed? 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, it is so simple it 
would give no trouble. In fact, I can state 
* what it is. Let me briefly state what both 
of these amendments would do. 

The amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina to 
which I refer would reduce the coverage 
to 15 rather than eight. That is an ef- 
fort to meet the views of certain of our 
Members, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron), for example, who 
feel strongly on this subject. 

The other amendment which Senator 
Wuttrams and I have prepared and will 
file today would preserve in the Commis- 
sion the authority to conduct hearings 
and to certify the record together with 
its recommendations to the court, but 
only the court will be able to enter a 
decree, It was the feeling on our part 
that we are dealing with substance, not 
form, and if Senators have deep feel- 
ings—as the close votes have indicated— 
about cease-and-desist orders being 
issued by the Commission, we are trying 
to walk the extra mile ourselves. 

These are two things which Senator 
WILLIAMs and I have agreed on, and as I 
understand the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick) wishes to resubmit his 
amendment as a substitute for the latter 
of the two propositions I have referred 
to, so it is highly unlikely that we can 
do that this week. But certainly as to 
the number of employees involved, we 
can move, and if Senator WILLIAMS is 
willing, we are prepared. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 


is good news, better than I anticipated. 

I wonder if it would be possible, with 
the consent of the Senate, to agree to a 
time limitation. The only difference be- 
tween the two amendments is the num- 
ber 25, which is the present figure, and 


the number 15, compared to the bill 
which was reported out, which contained 
the number 8. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order to make a unani- 
mous-consent request at this time that 
when the Javits-Williams amendment is 
laid before the Senate, decreasing the 
number to 15 from the present 25, upping 
the number to 15 from the amendment 
now pending, which is eight, there be a 
time limitation of 30 minutes, the time 
to be equally divided between the man- 
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ager of the bill and the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed at 
this time to ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, on the amendment 
which approximates somewhat the Dom- 
inick amendment—the amendment to be 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) and the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Wi1LtaMs)—there be a time limitation, 
and that the vote occur at 3 o’clock on 
Monday afternoon next. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not believe the 
majority leader provided for the contin- 
gency of what would happen with re- 
spect to a vote on the Ervin amend- 
ment——. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the joint resolution has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ALLEN. I do not believe the distin- 
guished majority leader made provision 
for the contingency of the vote on the 
Ervin amendment, whether amended or 
not by the Javits amendment. The time 
was on the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS). 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I am delighted that 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
called my attention to that. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would be satisfactory 
with the proponents of the amendment to 
have the vote immediately following the 
vote on the 15. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
suggest, respectfully, because I feel deeply 
embarrassed—I did not consult anybody 
about the question of time on this rather 
major proposition. I hope the Senator 
will not press that unanimous-consent 
request at this moment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will not press it. 
But the Senate is here in force; the Sen- 
ate will be here in force tomorrow. We 
will come in fairly early. The Senate will 
be on notice that there will be votes to- 
morrow, and Senators should be prepared 
for votes on Monday next if, in the wis- 
dom of the Senator from Colorado, the 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from New Jersey, and the minority lead- 
er, such an accommodation is reached. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I make a correc- 
tion? Amendments have been mentioned 
for me. They will be offered by Senator 
WILLIAMS with me, I hope. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I say to the Senator 
from Montana, lest I be put in an un- 
tenable position, that so far as I am con- 
cerned, I can vote on my amendment 
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this afternoon. I do not care. But I was 
told that I should not go this way and 
that the only thing we would be doing 
would be to try to say we wanted to vote 
on ours as soon as we could. So far as I 
am concerned, I can set a time limita- 
tion this afternoon and vote on it this 
afternoon, up or down. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would de delight- 
ed. Would the Senator be prepared to 
offer his amendment this afternoon, 
after the Javits and Ervin amendments 
are disposed of? 

Mr, DOMINICK. I would. I would ac- 
cept a unanimous-consent agreement as 
to a time limitation and vote on it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I think we are getting a 
little ahead of ourselves, but it may be 
possible to do it. 

The understanding I had with Senator 
Dominick was that if we submitted our 
amendment—to wit, the amendment-in- 
chief, which I described—his amendment 
would be a substitute for it; so that the 
first vote could come on his amendment 
and the second on our amendment. If 
that arrangement may be permitted to 
continue and the Senator wishes to keep 
the Senate in session for the time it 
would take, which would be 8 or 9 o'clock, 
I have no complaints about that. 

I would like to retain, because that is 
what we agreed to and that is why we 
are putting in the amendment offering 
the compromise, the arrangement we 
made—that we would introduce our 
amendment to which the Dominick 
amendment would be a substitute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I suggest that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee get 
together with Senator Domunicx, the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado, to 
see whether something can be done this 
evening. 

Mr. SCOTT. And if not, tomorrow. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are we not going to be 
in session tomorrow? We are going to be 
in session tomorrow, are we not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why can we not have a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
tomorrow sometime on the Javits-Wil- 
liams amendment, which will have a sub- 
stitute by the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be de- 
lighted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why can they not 
agree on it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let them talk about 
it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Rather than stay here 
until 9 o’clock, we could vote on it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JAVITS. We will not have to stay 
here until 9 o’clock. The majority leader 
has suggested that we get together, and 
we will do that. 


THE DOCK STRIKE 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 197) to provide a procedure for set- 
tlement of the dispute on the Pacific 
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coast between certain shippers and asso- 
ciated employers and certain employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the joint resolu- 
tion. On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea”; if 
I were at liberty to vote, I would note 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musxre), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) would vote “yea.” 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxsBe) and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munot) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr, AttottT) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 3, as follows: 

[No. 38 Leg.] 
YEAS—79 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Metntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 


NAYS—3 


Proxmire 


Aiken 
Alien 
Baker 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 


Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Wiliams 
Young 


Harris Weicker 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Bayh, against. 


NOT VOTING—17 
Jackson Muskie 
Kennedy Saxbe 
Magnuson Stevens 
McGee Tower 

Hartke Metcalf Tunney 

Humphrey Mundt 


So the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) 
was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
The joint resolution, with its pre- 
amble, reads as follows: 
S.J. Res. 197 


Whereas there is a dispute between em- 
ployers (or associations by which such em- 
ployers are represented in collective bar- 
gaining conferences) who are (1) steamship 
companies operating ships or employed as 
agents for ships engaged in service from or 
to Pacific coast or Hawaiian ports of the 
United States, (2) contracting stevedores, 
(3) contracting marine carpenters, (4) light- 
erage operators, or (5) other employers en- 
gaged in related or associated pier activities 
for ships engaged in service from or to 
Pacific coast or Hawaiian ports of the United 
States (hereafter called employers), and cer- 
tain of the employees of such employers 
represented by the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union; and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in 
this dispute granted by the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Califor- 
nia, in United States against International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al, docket numbered C-—17-1935 WTS, 
October 6, 1971, expired on December 25, 
1971, pursuant to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
176-178); and 

Whereas all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute; and 

Whereas a settlement has not been 
reached despite intensive mediation efforts 
and transportation services essential to the 
national interest are not being maintained; 
and 

Whereas it is vital to the national interest 
that essential transportation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emer- 
gency measures are essential to continuity of 
essential transportation services affected by 
this dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) an arbitra- 
tion board shall be established herein to 
hear and settle all issues in this dispute, 
and to issue a determination which shall 
be deemed a final and binding resolution, 
understanding, and agreement between the 
parties and shall also be deemed to super- 
sede to the extent inconsistent therewith all 
other agreements or understandings between 
the parties: Provided, That proceedings un- 
der this joint resolution shall be terminated 
immediately upon certification, in writing, 
by the parties to the Secretary of Labor 
that they have reached complete agreement 
on the disposition of all the issues. The de- 
termination of the arbitration board shall 
be effective for the period stated therein, 
which may not be less than eighteen months. 
During such period, there shall be no resort 
to strike or lockout as between the parties. 

(b) From the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution until the arbitration board 
makes its determination, there shall be no 
resort to strike or lockout as between the 
parties, and no change, except by agreement 
of the parties, in the terms and conditions 


Allott 
Anderson 
Bellmon 
Cannon 
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of employment as prescribed in the court 
order in United States against International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al, docket numbered C-—17-1985-WTS, 
October 6, 1971. 

(c) For the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion the term “parties” means (1) the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
man's Union and (2) the Pacific Maritime 
Association, and all employers who are mem- 
bers of that association. 

Src, 2. (a) There is established an arbitra- 
tion board (hereinafter referred to as the 
“board”) which shall be constituted in the 
following manner: 

(1) Within three days after the enactment 
of this joint resolution, both parties to the 
dispute, by agreement, may designate one 
individual to perform the functions and ex- 
ercise the powers of the board. 

(2) In the event that the parties do not 
agree upon an individual under paragraph 
(1) of this section, each party shall within 
three days immediately following the expira- 
tion of the three-day period under paragraph 
(1), designate an individual to serve on the 
board. The two members of the board so des- 
ignated shall select, within three days after 
their appointment, a third individual to be a 
member and act as chairman of the board. 
In the event that the two members of the 
board designated by the parties cannot agree 
on the selection of the third member as 
chairman under this paragraph, within three 
days after their appointment, the third mem- 
ber who shall be the chairman shall be 
selected by the chief judge of the United 
States district court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

(3) In the event that either party does not 
designate a member under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, then the chief judge of the 
United States district court for the Northern 
District of California shall designate one in- 
dividual to exercise the powers of the board. 

(b) The board shall make all necessary 
rules for conducting its hearings and giving 
to the parties and all other persons it de- 
termines may be directly affected by the 
board’s determination notice and a full and 
fair hearing, which shall include an oppor- 
tunity to present their case in person, by 
counsel, or by other representative as they 
may select, 

(c) For the purpose of hearings conducted 
by the board, it shall have authority con- 
ferred by the provisions of sections 9 and 10 
(relating to the attendance and examination 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 49, 50). 

(d) The board shall begin its hearings no 
more than fifteen days after enactment. The 
board shall make its determination no later 
than forty days after enactment. 

(e) In its determination the board shall 
resolve all the issues in the dispute. 

(f) The board's determination shall be ret- 
roactive to the date of enactment of this 
resolution. The board may make such further 
provisions for retroactivity to a date prior to 
the enactment of this resolution, if any, as 
it finds appropriate and consistent with the 
terms of this resolution. 

(g) The board shall make its determination 
consistent with the policy of the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1971, and such determi- 
nation shll be final and binding in every 
respect, subject only to review as provided 
in section 2(i). 

(h) In the event of disagreement as to 
the meaning of any part or all of a deter- 
mination by the board, or as to the terms 
of all the detailed agreements or arrange- 
ments necessary to give effect thereto, any 
party may within the effective period of the 
determination apply to the board for clari- 
fication of its determination, whereupon the 
board shall reconvene and shall promptly 
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issue a further determination, with respect 
to the matters raised by any application 
for clarification. Such further determina- 
tion may, in the discretion of the board, be 
made with or without a further hearing, and 
shall be final and binding in every respect, 
subject only to review as provided in sec- 
tion 2(i). 

(i) Any party, as defined in section 1, 
aggrieved by a determination of the board 
may, within fifteen days after its issuance, 
obtain review of the determination in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. The decision of the court of ap- 
peals may be reviewed in the Supreme Court 
by writ of certiorari or upon certification as 
provided for in section 1254 (1) and (3), 
title 28, United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsection 
shall not, unless ordered by the court, op- 
erate as a stay of the determination of the 
board. A determination of the board shall be 
conclusive unless found to be arbitrary or 
capricious. 

(j) Members of the board shall receive 
compensation at a rate of $250 per day when 
engaged in the work of the board as pre- 
scribed by this section, including travel- 
time, and shall be allowed travel expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence as au- 
thorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703), for persons 
in the Government service employed in- 
termittently and receiving compensation on 
& per diem when actually employed basis. 

(k) For the purposes of carrying out its 
functions under this Act, the board is au- 
thorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
and allow them while away from their home 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Goy- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. The board is also au- 
thorized to employ such support services as 
are necessary for its operation. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Attorney General of the 
United States shall be authorized to main- 
tain any civil action necessary to obtain 
PoETO with any provision of this resolu- 

on. 

3 (b) Any strike, lockout, or other concerted 
activity in violation of this resolution shall 
be subject to a penalty not to exceed $100,- 
000. Each calendar day in which such a 
violation occurs shall be considered a sepa- 
rate violation. 


SEC. 4. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the implementation of this resolution, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Presdent, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding that after the vote 
on the amendment to be offered by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javrrs) and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
the manager of the bill, the vote was 
then to occur on the Ervin amendment. 
I now understand that objection was 
made. If so, I should like to have the 
record cleared up. 


Mics JAVITS. That was my understand- 
g. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. It was not mine, nor 
do I think it was the Senates under- 
standing, nor do I think it was the un- 
derstanding of the Senators who have 
an amendment pending at the present 
time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. My understanding is that 
the unanimous-consent request obtained 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York was that the vote would occur on 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from New Jersey 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from North 
Carolina after debate of 30 minutes to 
a side. I am willing to limit the debate to 
5 minutes to a side and then immediately 
proceed to a vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was 30 minutes 
on the Javits amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Alabama; and 
I understood that after that was disposed 
of, the vote would occur immediately 
without any further debate on the Ervin 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. That was my understand- 
ing. 


CHANGE OF CONFEREE ON FOREIGN 
AID APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent for 1 minute, without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corron) be sub- 
stituted for the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fonc) as a conferee on the foreign 
aid appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO MAKE TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS IN SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 197 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make cleri- 
cal and technical corrections in the en- 
grossment of the joint resolution just 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT RELATING TO RECON- 
STRUCTION OF THE ALASKA 
HIGHWAY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

RotH) laid before the Senate the follow- 

ing message from the President of the 
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United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby submit to the Congress a 
Report of the negotiations with the 
Government of Canada concerning the 
reconstruction of the Alaska Highway 
between Dawson Creek, Canada, and the 
Alaska border. Pursuant to Section 119 
of Public Law 91-605, these negotiations 
were held in the summer and fall of 
1971 between representatives of our 
Departments of State and Transporta- 
tion and officials of the respective Cana- 
dian Ministries. 

Based upon these discussions, the 
Secretaries of Transportation and State 
have concluded, and I have agreed, that 
a U.S. offer to Canada to undertake this 
project on a cost-sharing basis would not 
be justified at this time. Our negotiations 
closed with an understanding that this 
would be the United States position. The 
Canadian Government has also indicated 
that it does not wish to undertake such 
a project with its own resources. 

Underlying these conclusions are the 
facts that alternative transportation 
routes are now being developed, espe- 
cially in British Columbia, and that 
anticipated traffic volume on the Alaskan 
Highway should not be sufficiently heavy 
to warrant reconstruction and paving. 
The enclosed Report, submitted in re- 
sponse to Section 119(b) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-605), 
spells out these findings in greater detail. 

As a result of these conclusions, no 
further action seems necessary at this 
time. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 959. An act to designate the Pine Moun- 
tain Wilderness, Prescott and Tonto National 
Forests, in the State of Arizona; 

S. 1838. An act to amend the provisions of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930, relating to practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities; 

S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt 
potatoes for processing from marketing 
orders; 

H.R. 7987. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the bicen- 
tennial of the American Revolution; and 

S.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution extending 
the date for transmission to the Congress of 
the report of the Joint Economic Committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore sub- 
sequently signed the enrolled bills and 
joint resolution. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 
The Senate continued with the consid- 

eration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to fur- 

ther promote equal employment oppor- 
tunities for American workers. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the pending business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 


employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 813 of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on my 
amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On line 1, in lieu of the language proposed 
to be inserted, insert “fifteen”. 

Strike out line six and insert the following 
on page 33, strike out lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10 and insert in lieu thereof: “(4) In Subsec- 
tion (e) strike out between “(A)” and “and 
such labor organization”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “twenty-five or more during the first 
year after the date of enactment of the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Enforcement Act 
of 1971, or (B) fifteen or more thereafter,”. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think 
the amendments that have been offered 
speak for themselves. The bill would re- 
duce the coverage of employers to those 
with 8 employees and of unions to those 
with 8 members. This would advance it 
to 15. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is obviously our effort to 
meet deeply held views of Senators who 
are for this legislation who have concern 
about individual details. So, in order to 
endeavor to meet their views and after 
consultation with a considerable num- 
ber of Senators and others interested in 
the legislation, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) and I concluded 
that the way to contribute to trying to 
get a law instead of a debate is to make 
this demonstration of what the com- 
mittee has done. We have done it. We 
hope very much that the Secretary will 
approve of it. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will reject the substitute for the 
Allen-Ervin amendment and support the 
Allen-Ervin amendment. 

If we reduce the coverage of the num- 
ber of employees essential to coverage 
below 25, we are going to interfere with 
the success of virtually every small busi- 
nessman in the United States, because 
when we get below the coverage of 25, we 
run into the situation where most of the 
employment is done on the basis of 
friends of the employers. The business- 
man wants members of his own church. 
He wants members of his own race. He 
wants people of the same national origin. 

We are fast becoming the most law- 
ridden nation on earth. When we reduce 
the number below 25, we are taking away 
some of the most cherished liberties of 
Americans. 

There are the most intimate relations 
between the small businessmen and vari- 
ous of his employees. We are entitled to 
let the man invest his capital, his skills, 
and his talents in a business instead of 
having the Government tell him whom 
he shall hire, whom he shall promote, 
and whom he shall discharge in order 
to make his business a success. 

I have been informed that the most 
discriminatory organization in Amer- 
ica is the EEOC. They employ people of 
the minority races, the most powerful of 
the minority races. They will not employ 
people of the majority race or of the 
other minority races. 

If we want to put an end to the worst 
discrimination in America, let us go into 
the offices of the EEOC and look and see 
how they practice discrimination. 

Let us leave some freedom for the 
American people. Let us let the people 
put their talents and their resources in 
small business and determine for them- 
selves whom they shall hire to make their 
business a success instead of a failure. 

I say that if we reduce the coverage 
below 25, the result is going to be one of 
two things. Either we are not going to 
have enforcement of this law because of 
the inadequacy of employees on the part 
of this discriminatory agency or they 
will have to increase their employees to 
such an extent that we will have a multi- 
tude of people going abroad in this land 
like oak locusts to eat up the sustenance 
of our people. 

I, therefore, ask that the Senate reject 
the substitute and then proceed to agree 
to the amendment which would leave the 
coverage where it now is, at 25. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
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is on agreeing to the Williams’ amend- 
ment to the Ervin amendment (No. 813). 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. METCALF), the 
Senator from. Maine (Mr. Muskie), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Tun- 
NEY) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), and the Senators from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson and Mr. Mac- 
NUSON) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMon), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SAXBE), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunpT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 26, as follows: 

[No. 39 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
NAYS—26 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 
NOT VOTING—18 
Humphrey Mundt 
Muskie 
Saxbe 
Stevens 
Tower 
Tunney 


So Mr. WILLIAMS’ amendments to Mr. 
Ervin’s amendment (No. 813) were 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amend- 


Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmire 


Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Hruska 
Jordan, N.C, 
Long 
McClellan 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
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ment of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr, Ervin). On this question, by previ- 
ous order, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will please call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr, ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr.. MAGNUSON), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr, Metcatr), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Musxie), and the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. TuNNEY) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGeg), and the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) are 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senators from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson and Mr, Jackson), 
and the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIF- 
FIN) , the Senator from Ohio (Mr. SaxBE), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEV- 
ENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) would vote “yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 1, as follows: 
[No. 40 Leg.] 
YEAS—81 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits Spong 
Jordan, N.C. Stafford 
Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Long Stevenson 
Mansfield Symington 
Mathias 


Taft 
McClellan 


Talmadge 
McGovern Thurmond 
McIntyre 


Weicker 
Miller 


Williams 
Mondale Young 
NAYS—1 
Harris 
NOT VOTING—18 


Humphrey Mundt 
Jackson Muskie 
Kennedy Saxbe 
Magnuson Stevens 
McGee Tower 
Hartke Metcalf Tunney 


So Mr. ERvIN’s amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed 
to. 


Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Roth 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Sparkman 


Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Brooke 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Chiles 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Allott 
Anderson 
Bellmon 
Cannon 
Griffin 
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Mr, WILLIAMS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, to correct an error which was 
found by the assistant legislative clerk, 
I ask unanimous consent that on the 
amendment which was adopted, follow- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WitL1aMs) and myself, 
of the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN), No. 813, that the material in 
line 7 be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. We will call this matter 
to the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) specifically, 
and if there is any problem, I will, of 
course, undo the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

(The remarks Mr. Bayn made at this 
point on the introduction of S. 3148 are 
printed in the Recorp under Statements 
on Introduced Bills and Joint Resolu- 
tions.) 


ORDER FOR WASHINGTON’S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS TO BE READ ON 
FEBRUARY 21, 1972 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Washington 
Farewell Address be read on February 21, 
1972. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, and pursuant to the order of 
the Senate on January 24, 1901, as mod- 
ified, the Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, designates the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BENTSEN) to read Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address on February 21, 
1972. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2515) to further pro- 
mote equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. 


AMENDMENT NO, 877 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) be 
recognized for the purpose of calling up 
an amendment and making it the pend- 
ing question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the more glaring defects of S, 2515 is that 
it permits a multiplicity of actions to be 
instituted against a respondent before a 
number of separate and distinct forums 
for the same alleged offense. A little later 
in my remarks I shall give a specific ex- 
ample of the unfairness and the burdens 
and harassment involved in this regard. 

In addition to the unfairness, burden, 
and expense visited upon a respondent, 
there is the factor that such a multi- 
plicity will have the inevitable and un- 
fortunate effect of tending to inhibit re- 
spondent from entering into any volun- 
tary settlement or conciliation agree- 
ment. This is so because any such volun- 
tary agreement or conciliation will not 
eliminate the potential liability in actions 
brought in any of the other available 
forums, 

To correct the defect described the 
amendment which I have introduced on 
this subject would provide that with cer- 
tain named exceptions, a charge filed 
with the Commission shall be the exclu- 
sive remedy of any person claiming to be 
aggrieved by an unlawful employment 
practice. 

The amendment would have the tend- 
ency also to remove the possibility that 
an individual can utilize the potential for 
litigating two or more of the multiple ac- 
tions as to a single alleged offense now 
available under the bill as written, but 
based upon nonmeritorious claims, with 
a view of “blackmailing” the respondent 
into settlements. 

MULTIPLICITY OF SEPARATE ACTIONS INVOLVING 
THE SAME ALLEGED OFFENSE 

Mr. President, the best way to illus- 
trate the severe inequity perpetuated by 
S. 2515 in this regard is to provide a 
typical example of a single incident of 
alleged employment discrimination which 
could result in the virtual bankruptcy of 
a small employer or labor organization 
required to defend itself before a multi- 
plicity of forums. 

Assume a situation where, for example, 
a black female employee is denied a pay 
raise and/or a promotion to a better posi- 
tion which she believes has resulted from 
her employer’s bias against blacks and/ 
or females. Let us also suppose that her 
job is covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement. After going to her union and 
presenting her evidence, the union files 
a grievance on her behalf, but after in- 
vestigating her claim, the union refuses 
to insist on arbitration under the union 
contract because of its belief that the 
company’s action was justified and not 
based upon unlawful considerations. Un- 
der S. 2515 as presently written, the em- 
ployee could institute the following pro- 
ceedings against the employer and her 
union: 

First, she could file a charge against 
her employer and union with the State 
fair employment practices agency where 
her employer and union do business. 
Since most of these agencies possess sub- 
pena powers, the respondent’s books and 
records will probably be subpenaed and 
they will be called upon to produce evi- 
dence concerning the employment ac- 
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tions taken with respect to the allega- 
tions of her charge. In the meantime, 
she could also file an identical charge 
with the Commission which, under S. 
2515, would only be required to withhold 
investigation of her charge for a period 
of 60 days from the date the charge was 
filed with the State agency. Once this 
60-day period elapsed, the Commission 
would be authorized to commence its own 
investigation and, like the State agency, 
could also demand the production of rec- 
ords and evidence from the company and 
union to determine whether or not the 
charge had merit. Moreover, even if the 
State subsequently dismissed the charge 
or even settled it, this would not preclude 
the Commission from accepting the 
State’s findings or conclusions; but the 
Commission could, instead, issue its own 
complaint against either or both of the 
respondents. 

Second. In the event the Commission 
dismisses her charge, she could still in- 
stitute a suit under title VII alleging that 
her rights under title VII had been vio- 
lated. She could do the same thing in 
the event that the Commission failed to 
issue its own complaint within 180 days 
after filing her charge with the Commis- 
sion. She could also institute suit even 
if the respondent has entered into a set- 
tlement agreement which is acceptable 
to the Commission since, under the pro- 
visions of S. 2515, the aggrieved party 
can veto any such settlement by simply 
refusing to become a signator to it. 

Third. While at the same time pursu- 
ing her charge before the State commis- 
sion and the Federal Commission and/or 
Federal court under title VII, she could 
additionally file a charge with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Under re- 
cent Board and court rulings, the Board 
would not only have jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate a claim based upon the union’s 
refusal to demand arbitration—Miranda 
Fuel Co., 1962, 51 LRRM 1585—but would 
also have jurisdiction to determine 
whether the employer violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act by adhering to a “policy and 
practice of invidious discrimination on 
account of race.” 

In the event the Board found merit 
to her charge, it would also issue a com- 
plaint and would not be precluded from 
doing so merely because an identical 
complaint was outstanding before the 
Commission—whether State or Federal— 
or before a Federal court in a title VII 
action. 

Fourth. The employee could, in addi- 
tion, and while the foregoing proceeding 
were pending, file a complaint in Federal 
or State court under section 301 of the 
National Labor Relations Act based upon 
the union’s alleged breach of its duty of 
fair representation in the handling of 
her grievance and upon the employer’s 
alleged contract breach in denying her a 
promotion (Vaca y. Sipes, U.S. Sup. Ct., 
1967, 64 LRRM 2369). 

Fifth. In addition to concurrently pur- 
suing each of the foregoing remedies, 
the employee could completely bypass 
both the EEOC and the NLRB and file a 
complaint in Federal court under the 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1866 
against both the employer and union. 
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In addition, she could also file a com- 
plaint with the Labor Department 
against her employer in the event she 
believed she was receiving less pay than 
that being received by male employees 
performing comparable work. 

Sixth. Concurrently with the forego- 
ing, the Attorney General could also be 
pursuing “a pattern and practice” inves- 
tigation against the employer and union 
either on its own initiative or as a result 
of a referral from the Commission. At 
the same time, in the event the employer 
is a party to a government contract 
exceeding $50,000, the OFCC could be 
conducting its own investigation on its 
own initiative or, as a result of a com- 
plaint by the employee, to determine 
whether the employer or union’s action 
violated their commitments under the 
appropriate executive order. 

This Senator questions the fairness of 
permitting liability to be imposed upon 
a respondent in a multitude of different 
proceedings. The fact that under S. 2515 
an individual is permitted to institute a 
multiplicity of suits will inevitably in- 
hibit respondents from entering into any 
voluntary settlements, because any set- 
tlement effectuated before one forum 
will not eliminate the potential liability 
in actions brought before any of the other 
available forums. 

It is to correct the foregoing defect in 
S. 2515 that my amendment thereto is 
directed. It provides that, with the ex- 
ception of actions first filed by the At- 
torney General pursuant to the author- 
ity granted in section 707; second, aris- 
ing out of the provisions of the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963; or third, brought before 
State agencies, a charge filed with the 
Commission shall be the exclusive remedy 
of any person claiming to be aggrieved 
by an unlawful employment practice. 

This amendment will thereby prevent 
an individual from subjecting a respond- 
ent to the time-consuming and financial 
burdens incident to defending against 
a number of separate actions before a 
number of separate and distinct forums. 
The amendment also removes the possi- 
bility that an individual can utilize the 
potential for litigating inherent in S. 
2515 as a means to blackmail respond- 
ents into monetary settlements based 
upon non-meritorious claims. 

A copy of the amendment accomplish- 
ing this salutory objective is attached 
hereto, and I ask unanimous consent that 
its text be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment, No. 877, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 877 

After subsection 4(e), of page 38, line 6, 
the following new subsection (f) is added; 
subsection (f) of S. 2515 and all succeeding 
subsections are redesignated as appropriate: 

(f) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
through (e), (m) and (q) of this section, 
section 707 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(78 Stat. 255; 42 U.S.C, 2000e-6) , as amended, 
and the Equal Pay Act of 1963 (29 U.S.C. 206 
(d)(1)), a charge filed hereunder shall be 
the exclusive remedy of any person claiming 
to be aggrieved by an unlawful employment 
practice of an employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization, 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska will 
yield to me briefly, I ask unanimous’ con- 
sent—having cleared this request with 
the distinguished manager of the bill, the 
distinguished author of the amendment, 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits)—that time on the pending 
amendment by the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr, Hruska) start running to- 
morrow at the close of morning busi- 
ness; that time on the amendment be 
limited to 2 hours to be equally divided 
between the distinguished mover of the 
amendment and the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill; that time on any amend- 
ment to the amendment, debatable mo- 
tion, appeal, or point of order, be limited 
to 20 minutes to be equally divided be- 
tween the mover of such and the distin- 
guished manager of the bill, but in the 
event the manager of the bill favors such, 
then the time in opposition to such 
amendment, motion, or appeal be under 
the control of the distinguished minority 
leader or his designee; provided further 
that a vote on the amendment by the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) as 
amended, if amended, occur no later 
than 2 p.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent—if the 
Senator from Nebraska will allow me to 
proceed for another 30 seconds—that on 
tomorrow, after the two leaders have 
been recognized under the standing or- 
der, the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi (Mr. Stennis) be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes; that thereafter 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes, and that at the close 
of routine morning business the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator for yielding to 
me. 

For the information of the Senate, 
there will be no more rollcall votes to- 
night. I think it should be stated that a 
rollcall vote will occur tomorrow on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GEORGE WILLIAM ANDREWS 
LOCK AND DAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on H.R. 12488. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 12488, an act to 
change the name of the Columbia lock 
and dam, on the Chattahoochee River, 
Alabama, to the George W. Andrews 
lock and dam, which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in view of the fact that H.R. 12488 
is a companion bill to S. 3033, Calendar 
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No. 573, I ask unanimous consent that 
S. 3033 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and this will be the final quorum call of 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: The Senate will convene at 10 
a.m. After the two leaders have been 
recognized under the standing order, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS) will be recognized for not 
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to exceed 15 minutes, after which there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes; at the conclusion 
of which the Chair will lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The pending question will be on adop- 
tion of the amendment—No. 877—of the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) on 
which there is a time limitation of 2 
hours, with a vote to occur on that 
amendment not later than 2 p.m. That 
vote will be a rollcall vote. There may be 
other votes, in the event there are 
amendments to the amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6:09 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, February 9, 1972, 
at 10 a.m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Albert A. Goldman, Isaac M. 
Wise Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio, offered 
the following prayer: 


Lord, this month we recall with rever- 
ence the lives of the great Presidents who 
wove the character of our people upon 
the loom of history. From them we have 
inherited the legacy that free men alone 
can create the good society. Today, when 
the acids of disillusionment corrode our 
faith in democracy, when the young de- 
spair, we pray for a renewal of their 
vision and exultant faith. Help us to re- 
gain that idealism which moved Ameri- 
ca’s races and peoples toward brother- 
hood, where, transcending differences, we 
can realize our individualities. Make us 
whole as we pray that tomorrow’s great 
mission of peace will be the giant step 
for the recovery of man’s humanity and 
the discovery of our oneness. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The . Will the gentleman 
withhold that until the Chair receives a 
message from the White House? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 


Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present and insist upon 
the point of order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 31] 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Poage 
Pryor, Ark. 


Quie 
Runnels 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Badillo 

Bell 

Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Cabell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
Downing 
Dwyer 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 370 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Ruppe 
>. Scheuer 

Smith, N.Y. 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Vanik 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wright 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 


THE GOVERNOR-ELECT OF LOUI- 
SIANA, REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN 
W. EDWARDS 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the other Members of the Louisiana 
delegation and myself, I am happy to 
note on the floor today for the first time 
since his election the new Governor-elect 
of the great State of Louisiana, our col- 
league the Honorable Epwin W. Ep- 
WARDS. 

His election on last Tuesday was in- 
deed an historic event in our State. He is 
one of the few Members of the House 
of Representatives to have ever been 
elected Governor of Louisiana; he is the 
first Catholic Governor in almost a cen- 
tury, and the first Governor to come from 
south Louisiana since before World War 
II. He did not achieve the highest office 
in our State without tremendous deter- 
mination and several years of the hard- 
est kind of work. He faced two Demo- 
cratic primaries and a general election, 
all of which were hard fought. 

Mr. Speaker, he brings to the gover- 
norship splendid qualifications, among 
them being the years of training in the 
art of government which he obtained in 
this great representative body. 

I know that all of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle join in wishing for 
him a most successful administration. 
The Louisiana delegation pledges to him 
our full cooperation. 

CApplause, Members rising.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
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Speaker, you can always tell that this is 
an election year. 

I want to thank the distinguished 
majority leader and my fellow Louisiana 
colleagues and all of the Members of the 
House for the courtesies extended to me 
during the past year. I want to make it 
abundantly clear that having spent a 
great deal of time in Louisiana and hav- 
ing been elected Governor, I am abso- 
lutely in favor of revenue sharing at 
whatever level you gentlemen would like 
to see it happen. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to take this means 
to invite each of you, if I may do so, to 
the inauguration. You will receive a for- 
mal invitation. You have been close, loyal 
friends of the State of Louisiana and we 
invite you as well as your constituents 
to visit our State and enjoy its hospitality 
at any time. 

Mr. Speaker, I look forward to seeing 
each of you in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


OPTIMISTIC PROSPECTS FOR 
1972 


(Mr, CEDERBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal recently surveyed 
fourth quarter profits of a number of 
major U.S. corporations. This survey 
showed that the aftertax profits of the 
464 companies included in the tabula- 
tion rose 25.3 percent in fourth quarter 
1971 over fourth quarter 1970. The Jour- 
nal’s interviews with executives in many 
industries revealed that these executives 
expect continued profit improvement for 
first quarter 1972 and during the whole 
year. 

More than half of the increase in 
profits was due to a strong performance 
by General Motors Corp., during fourth 
quarter 1971. Removing GM from the 
Journal tabulation of major companies, 
the earnings of the remaining 463 com- 
panies during fourth quarter 1971 still 
rose 10.2 percent from yearend 1970. Al- 
though neither Ford nor Chrysler were 
included in the tabulation and although 
neither has yet reported fourth quarter 
profits, both are expected to show 
sharply higher profits for fourth quar- 
ter 1971, with the result that the auto 
industry is continuing a pattern of brisk 
growth. The steel industry also showed 
very strong profit growth during fourth 
quarter 1971, when compared with fourth 
quarter 1970. The earnings of 22 steel 
companies surveyed by the Journal 
showed that such earnings were up 43.6 
percent from fourth quarter 1970, which 
was a time of depressed industry profits. 

The optimism which such strong busi- 
ness performance is generating among 
industry executives is apparent from the 
present activity in television advertising, 
often a barometer of business confidence 
for the coming year. According to spokes- 
men for the three principal networks, 
national network advertising is boom- 
ing, after a slow year during 1971. Ad- 
vertising, time is virtually sold out for 
the second quarter of 1972, and sales for 
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the third quarter are brisk. Such adver- 
tising growth is a sure indication that 
business is becoming more and more op- 
timistic about prospects for 1972. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AWAKENING— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 92-247) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
From the very first, the American 
spirit has been one of self-reliance and 
confident action. Always we have been 
a people to say with Henley “I am the 
master of my fate... the captain of my 
soul”—a people sure that man commands 
his own destiny. What has dawned dra- 
matically upon us in recent years, though, 
is a new recognition that to a significant 
extent man commands as well the 
very destiny of this planet where he lives, 
and the destiny of all life upon it. We 
have even begun to see that these desti- 
nies are not many and separate at all— 
that in fact they are indivisibly one. 

This is the environmental awakening. 
It marks a new sensitivity of the Amer- 
ican spirit and a new maturity of Amer- 
ican public life. It is working a revolution 
in values, as commitments to responsible 
partnership with nature replaces cavalier 
assumptions that we can play God with 
our surroundings and survive. It is lead- 
ing to broad reforms in action, as individ- 
uals, corporations, government, and civic 
groups mobilize to conserve resources, 
to control pollution, to anticipate and 
prevent emerging environmental prob- 
lems, to manage the land more wisely, 
and to preserve wildness. 

In messages to the Congress during 
1970 and 1971 I proposed comprehensive 
initiatives reflecting the earliest and most 
visible concerns of the environmental 
awakening. The new cast of the public 
mind had to be translated into new leg- 
islation. New insights had to have new 
governmental forms and processes 
through which to operate. Broadly-based 
problems—such as air pollution, water 
pollution and pesticide hazards—had to 
be dealt with first. 

The necessary first steps in each of 
these areas have now been taken, though 
in all of them the work is far from com- 
pleted. Now, as we press on with that 
work in 1972, we must also come to grips 
with the basic factors which underlie our 
more obvious environmental problems— 
factors like the use of land and the im- 
pact of incentives or disincentives built 
into our economic system. We are gain- 
ing an increasingly sophisticated under- 
standing of the way economic, institu- 
tional, and legal forces shape our sur- 
roundings for good or ill; the next step 
is learning how to turn such forces to 
environmental benefit. 

Primary responsibility for the actions 
that are needed to protect and enhance 
our environment rests with State and 
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local government, consumers, industry, 
and private organizations of various 
kinds—but the Federal Government 
must provide leadership. On the first day 
of this decade I stated that “it is literally 
now or never” for true quality of life in 
America. Amid much encouraging evi- 
dence that it can and will be “now,” we 
must not slacken our pace but accelerate 
it. Environmental concern must crystal- 
lize into permanent patterns of thought 
and action. What began as environmen- 
tal awakening must mature finally into 
a new and higher environmental way of 
life. If we flag in our dedication and will, 
the problems themselves will not go 
away. Toward keeping the momentum of 
awareness and action, I pledge my full 
support and that of this Administration, 
and I urgently solicit the continuing 
cooperation of the Congress and the 
American people. 
TWO YEARS’ AGENDA—FROM CONSIDERATION 
TO ACTION 


In my 1971 environmental message, 
just one year ago today, I sent to the 
Congress a comprehensive program de- 
signed to clean up the problems of the 
past, and to deal with emerging prob- 
lems before they become critical. These 
proposals included: 

Regulation of toxic substances 

Comprehensive improvement in pesti- 
cide control authority 

Noise control 

Preservation of historic buildings 

Power plant siting 

Regulation of environmental effects of 
surface and underground mining 

Ocean dumping regulation 

More effective control of water pollu- 
tion through a greatly expanded waste 
treatment grant program and strength- 
ened standard-setting and enforcement 
authorities 

A National Land Use Policy Act 

Substantial expansion of the wilder- 
ness system 

Expanded international cooperation 

To date, most of the legislation on this 
list has been the subject of congressional 
hearings; most of it has attracted heart- 
ening interest and support; but none of 
it has yet received final congressional ac- 
tion, Last year was, quite properly, a year 
of consideration of these measures by 
the Congress. I urge, however, that this 
be a year of action on all of them, so that 
we can move on from intention to ac- 
complishment in the important needs 
they address. Passage of these measures 
and creation of the unified Department 
of Natural Resources which I also pro- 
posed in 1971—by this 92nd Congress— 
will be essential if we are to have an ade- 
quate base for improving environmental 
quality. 

BUILDING ON THE BASE 


As that base is being established, we 
must move ahead to build wisely and 
rapidly upon it. I shall outline today a 
plan for doing that, with initiatives and 
actions in the following areas: 

—Tightening pollution control 

A Toxic Wastes Disposal Control 
Act 

Legislation to control sediment 
from construction activities 
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An emissions charge to reduce sul- 
fur oxide air pollution 
Clean energy research and energy 
conservation measures 
—Making technology an environmen- 
tal ally 
Integrated pest management 
Stepped-up research on noise con- 
trol 
Stepped-up research on air pollu- 
tion effects and measurement 
—lImproving land use 
Expanding and strengthening of 
the National Land Use Policy 
Act 
Protection of wetlands 
—Protecting our natural heritage 
A ban on use of poisons for preda- 
tor control on public lands 
A stronger law to protect endan- 
gered species of wildlife 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water 
Reserve 
National Recreation Areas around 
New York Harbor and the 
Golden Gate 
Conversion of 20 additional Fed- 
eral properties to recreational 


use 
18 new Wilderness Areas 
Regulation of off-road vehicles on 
Federal lands 
—Expanding international cooperation 
on the environment 
Establishment of a United Nations 
Fund for the Environment 
Further measures to control ma- 
rine pollution 
—Protecting children from lead-based 
paint 
—Enlisting the young 
President’s Environmental Merit 
Awards Program for high 
schools 
Youth opportunities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Field Scout 
program. 
TIGHTENING POLLUTION CONTROL 
The legislative framework for dealing 
with our major air pollution problems has 
become law, and I have made compre- 
hensive recommendations regarding wa- 
ter pollution control. But several prob- 
lems remain to be addressed which are 
difficult to deal with under the general 
pollution control authorities. 
DISPOSAL OF TOXIC WASTES 

Increasingly strict air and water pollu- 
tion control laws and their more effective 
enforcement have led to greater reliance 
on land—both surface and under- 
ground—for disposal of waste products 
from the toxic substances being used in 
ever greater volume and variety in our 
society. Without adequate controls, such 
waste disposal may cause contamination 
of underground and surface waters lead- 
ing to direct health hazards. 

—I propose a Toxic Wastes Disposal 
Control Act, under which the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency 
would establish Federal guidelines 
and requirements for State programs 
to regulate disposal on or under the 
land of those toxic wastes which pose 
a hazard to health. The act would 
provide for Federal enforcement ac- 
tion if a State should fail to estab- 
lish its own program. 
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SEDIMENT CONTROL 


Sediment, small particles of soil which 
enter the water, is the most pervasive 
water pollution problem which does not 
come primarily from municipal or in- 
dustrial sources. Heavy loads of sedi- 
ment interfere with many beneficial 
uses of water, such as swimming and 
water supply, and can change the entire 
character of an aquatic environment. 
Many of our great waterways are af- 
fiicted with this problem. In our urban 
areas, a significant amount of sediment 
comes from construction. However, if 
proper construction practices are fol- 
lowed, sediment runoff from this source 
can be greatly reduced. 

—I propose legislation calling upon the 
States to establish, through appro- 
priate local and regional agencies, 
regulatory programs to control 
sediment affecting water quality 
from earth-moving activities such 
as building and road construction. 

The Environmental Protection Agency, 
together with other Federal agencies, 
would develop Federal guidelines for ap- 
propriate control measures. Federal en- 
forcement would take place in situations 
where a State failed to implement such 
a program. 

SULFUR OXIDES EMISSIONS CHARGE 


In my 1971 Environmental Message, I 
announced plans to ask for imposition of 
a charge on sulfur oxides emissions, one 
of the air pollutants most damaging to 
human health and property, and vegeta- 
tion. The Council on Environmental 
Quality, the Treasury Department and 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
have now completed their studies on this 
measure and have developed the details 
of an emission charge proposal. 

—I propose a charge on sulfur emitted 
into the atmosphere from combus- 
tion, refining, smelting, and other 
processes. 

This charge would begin in 1976 and 
apply in all regions where the air quality 
does not meet national standards for 
sulfur oxides during 1975. The charge 
would be 15 cents per pound on sulfur 
emitted in regions where the primary 
standards—which are designed to be 
protective of public health—have not 
been met within the deadline for 
achievement prescribed in the Clean Air 
Act. In regions where air quality met the 
primary standard but exceeded the sec- 
ondary national standard—designed to 
protect property, vegetation, and aes- 
thetic values—a charge of $.10 per pound 
of sulfur emitted would apply. Areas 
which reduce emissions sufficiently to 
meet both primary and secondary air 
quality standards would be exempt from 
the emission charge. 

This charge is an application of the 
principle that the costs of pollution 
should be included in the price of the 
product. Combined with our existing 
regulatory authority, it would constitute 
a strong economic incentive to achieve 
the sulfur oxides standards necessary to 
protect health, and then further to re- 
duce emissions to levels which protect 
welfare and aesthetics. 

CLEAN ENERGY GENERATION AND CONSERVATION 


Ours is an an energy-based economy, 
and energy resources are the basis for fu- 
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ture economic progress. Yet the con- 
sumption of energy-producing fuels con- 
tributes to many of our most serious 
pollution problems. In order to have both 
environmental quality and an improving 
standard of living, we will need to de- 
velop new clean energy sources and to 
learn to use energy more efficiently. 

Our success in meeting energy needs 
while preventing adverse environmental 
effects from energy generation and 
transmission will depend heavily on the 
state of available technology. In my mes- 
sage to the Congress on energy of last 
June, I announced a series of steps to in- 
crease research on clean and efficient 
energy production. But further action is 
needed. 

—As part of my new commitment to 
augment Federal research and de- 
velopment and target it more effec- 
tively on solving domestic problems, 
I have requested in the 1973 budget 
an additional $88 million for devel- 
opment of a broad spectrum of new 
technologies for producing clean 
energy. 

In addition to carrying forward the 
priority efforts I have already an- 
nounced—the liquid metal fast breeder 
reactor, pipeline quality gas from coal, 
and sulfur oxide control technology—the 
budget provides funds for new or in- 
creased efforts on fusion power, solar en- 
ergy, magnetohydrodynamics, industrial 
gas from coal, dry cooling towers for 
power plant waste heat, large energy 
storage batteries and advanced under- 
ground electric transmission lines. These 
new efforts relate to both our immediate 
and our future energy problems, and are 
needed to assure adequate supplies of 
clean energy. 

My message on energy also announced 
several steps that would be taken by the 
Federal Government to use energy more 
efficiently and with less environmental 
harm. One of these steps was issuance 
by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development of revised standards for in- 
sulation in new federally insured houses. 
The new standards for single-family 
structures, which have now been issued 
through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, reduce the maximum permissible 
heat loss by about one-third for a typical 
home. The fuel savings which will re- 
sult from the application of these new 
standards will, in an average climate, 
exceed in one year the cost of the addi- 
tional insulation required. 

—I am now directing the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to 
issue revised insulation standards for 
apartments and other multifamily 
structures not covered by the earlier 
revision. The new rules will cut mar- 
imum permissible heat loss by 40%. 

The savings in fuel costs after a 5- 
year period will on the average more than 
offset the additional construction costs 
occasioned by these revised standards. 

These stricter insulation standards are 
only one example of administrative ac- 
tions which can be taken by the Federal 
Government to eliminate wasteful use 
of energy. The Federal Government can 
and must provide leadership by finding 
and implementing additional ways of 
reducing such waste. 


—I have therefore instructed the 
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Council on Environmental Quality 
and the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, working with other Federal 
agencies, to conduct a survey to de- 
termine what additional actions 
might be taken to conserve energy 
in Federal activities. 

This survey will look at innovative 
ways to reduce wasteful consumption of 
energy while also reducing total costs 
and undesirable environmental impact. 

RECYCLING 

Recycling—the technique which treats 
many types of solid wastes not as pol- 
lutants but as recoverable and reusable 
“resources out of place”—is an impor- 
tant part of the answer to the Nation’s 
solid waste burden. Last year, at my di- 
rection, the General Services Adminis- 
tration began reorienting government 
procurement policies to set a strong Fed- 
eral example in the use of recycled 
products. 

—Because Federal tax policy should 
also offer recycling incentives, the 
Treasury Department is clarifying 
the availability of tax exempt treat- 
ment industrial revenue bond financ- 
ing for the construction of recycling 
facilities built by private concerns to 
recycle their own wastes. 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL TRANSITION 

Many environmental problems are in- 
fluenced by the way our economy oper- 
ates. Conversely, efforts to improve en- 
vironmental quality have an impact on 
the economy. Our national income ac- 
counting does not explicitly recognize the 
cost of pollution damages to health, ma- 
terials, and aesthetics in the computa- 
tion of our economic well-being. Many 
goods and services fail to bear the full 
costs of the damages they cause from 
pollution, and hence are underpriced. 

Environmental quality requirements 
will affect many of our industries by im- 
posing new costs on production. We 
know that these impacts fall unevenly 
on industries, new and old firms, and on 
communities, but little concrete data has 
been available. Contract studies have re- 
cently been performed for the Council 
on Environmental Quality, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, and the De- 
partment of Commerce, under the policy 
guidance of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. These initial studies suggest that 
pollution control costs will result in some 
price increases, competitive trade dis- 
advantages, and employment shifts. The 
major impact of these costs will be on 
older, and usually smaller plants. 

As long as we carefully set our environ- 
mental goals to assure that the benefits 
we achieve are greater than the social 
and economic costs, the changes which 
will occur in our economy are desirable, 
and we as a nation will benefit from 
them. 

MAKING TECHNOLOGY AN ENVIRONMENTAL 

ALLY 


The time has come to increase the 
technological resources allocated to the 
challenges of meeting high-priority do- 
mestic needs. In my State of the Union 
Message last month, I announced an ex- 
panded Federal research and develop- 
ment commitment for this purpose. There 
is great potential for achievement 
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through technology in the fight against 
pollution and the larger drive for quality 
in our environment. 

The temptation to cast technology in 
the role of ecological villain must be re- 
sisted—for to do so is to deprive our- 
selves of a vital tool available for en- 
hancing environmental quality. As Peter 
Drucker has said, “the environment is a 
problem of [the] success” of technologi- 
cal society, by no means a proof of its 
failure. The difficulties which some ap- 
plications of technology have engen- 
dered might indeed be rectified by turn- 
ing our backs on the 20th century, but 
only at a price in privation which we do 
not want to pay and do not have to pay. 
There is no need to throw out the baby 
with the bath water. Technology can and 
must be wisely applied so that it becomes 
environmentally self-corrective. This is 
the standard for which we must aim. 

INTEGRATED PEST MANAGEMENT 

Chemical pesticides are a familiar ex- 
ample of a technological innovation 
which has provided important benefits to 
man but which has also produced unin- 
tended and unanticipated harm. New 
technologies of integrated pest manage- 
ment must be developed so that agricul- 
tural and forest productivity can be 
maintained together with, rather than 
at the expense of, environmental quality. 
Integrated pest management means ju- 
dicious use of selective chemical pesti- 
cides in combination with nonchemical 
agents and methods. It seeks to maximize 
reliance on such natural pest population 
controls as predators, sterilization, and 
pest diseases. The following actions are 
being taken: 

—I have directed the Department of 
Agriculture, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Environmental 
Protection Agency to launch a large- 
scale integrated pest management 
research and development program. 
This program will be conducted by a 
number of our leading universities. 

—I have directed the Department of 
Agriculture to increase field testing 
of promising new methods of pest 
detection and control. Also, other ex- 
isting Federal pesticide application 
programs will be examined for the 
purpose of incorporating new pest 
management techniques. 

—I have directed the Department of 
Agriculture and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to encourage the 
development of training and certi- 
fication programs at appropriate 
academic institutions in order to 
provide the large number of crop 
protection specialists that will be 
needed as integrated pest manage- 
ment becomes more fully utilized. 

—I have authorized the Department 
of Agriculture to expand its crop 
field scout demonstration program 
to cover nearly four million acres 
under agricultural production by the 
upcoming growing season. 

Through this program many unneces- 
sary pesticides applications can be elim- 
inated, since the scouts will be used to 
determine when pesticide applications 
are actually needed. 

In my message on the environment last 
February, I proposed a comprehensive 
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revision of our pesticide control laws—a 
revision which still awaits final congres- 
sional action. Also essential to a sound 
national pesticide policy are measures to 
ensure that agricultural workers are pro- 
tected from adverse exposures to these 
chemicals. 

—I am directing the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop standards under 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act to protect such workers from 
pesticide poisoning. 

NOISE CONTROL RESEARCH 


Scientific findings increasingly con- 
firm what few urban dwellers or indus- 
trial workers need to be told—that ex- 
cessive noise can constitute a significant 
threat to human well-being. The Con- 
gress already has before it a compre- 
hensive noise control bill, which I pro- 
posed a year ago. A quieter environment 
cannot simply be legislated into being. 
We shall also need to develop better 
methods to achieve our goal. 

—I have requested in my 1973 budget 
a $23 million increase in research 
and development funds for reducing 
noise from airplanes. I have also re- 
quested new funds for research and 
development for reducing street 
traffic noise. 

RESEARCH ON AIR POLLUTION EFFECTS AND 

MEASUREMENT 

Our pollution control efforts are based 
largely on the establishment of enforce- 
able standards of environmental quality. 
Initial standards have often been based 
on incomplete knowledge because the 
necessary information has not been 
available. Also, the lack of adequate in- 
struments to measure pollution and of 
models of how pollutants are dispersed 
has made it difficult to know exactly how 
much pollution must be controlled in a 
particular area. We need added research 
and development to make more precise 
judgments of what standards should be 
set and how we can most practically 
achieve our goals. 

I have requested in my 1973 budget 
an additional $12 million to increase re- 
search on the health effects of air pollu- 
tion, on regional air pollution modeling, 
and on improved pollution instrumenta- 
tion and measurement, 

IMPROVING LAND USE 


In recent years we have come to view 
our land as a limited and irreplaceable 
resource. No longer do we imagine that 
there will always be more of it over the 
horizon—more woodlands and shore- 
lands and wetlands—if we neglect or 
overdevelop the land in view. A new ma- 
turity is giving rise to a land ethic which 
recognizes that improper land use affects 
the public interest and limits the choice 
that we and our descendants will have. 

Now we must equip our institutions to 
carry out the responsibility implicit in 
this new outlook. We must create the ad- 
ministrative regulatory mechanisms nec- 
essary to assure wise land use and to stop 
haphazard, wasteful, or environmentally 
damaging development. Some States are 
moving ahead on their own to develop 
stronger land-use institutions and con- 
trols. Federal programs can and should 
reinforce this encouraging trend. 
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NATIONAL LAND USE POLICY ACT 


The National Land Use Policy Act, 
which I proposed to the Congress last 
year, would provide Federal assistance 
to encourage the States, in cooperation 
with local governments, to protect lands 
which are of critical environmental con- 
cern and to control major development. 
While not yet enacted, this measure has 
been the subject of much useful debate. 

—I propose amendments to this pend- 

ing National Land Use Policy leg- 
islation which would require States 
to control the siting of major trans- 
portation facilities, and impose 
sanctions on any State which does 
not establish an adequate land use 
program. 

Under these amendments, the State 
programs established pursuant to the act 
would not only have to embody methods 
for controlling land use around key 
growth-inducing developments such as 
highways, airports, and recreational fa- 
cilities; the States would also have to 
provide controls over the actual siting of 
the major highways and airports them- 
selves. The change recognizes the fact 
that these initial siting decisions, once 
made, can often trigger runaway growth 
and adverse environmental effects. 

The amendments would further pro- 
vide that any State that had not estab- 
lished an acceptable land use program by 
1975 would be subject to annual reduc- 
tions of certain Federal funds. Seven per- 
cent of the funds allocated under sections 
of the Airport and Airway Development 
Act, the Federal-Aid Highway Acts in- 
cluding the Highway Trust Fund, and 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
would be withheld in the first year. An 
additional 7 percent would be withheld 
for each additional year that a State was 
without an approved land use program. 
Money thus withheld from noncomply- 
ing States would be allocated among 
States which did have acceptable pro- 
grams. 

These strong new amendments are 
necessary in view of the significant effect 
that Federal programs, particularly 
transportation programs, have upon land 
use decisions. 

PROTECTION OF WETLANDS 


The Nation’s coastal and estuarine 
wetlands are vital to the survival of a 
wide variety of fish and wildlife; they 
have an important function in control- 
ling floods and tidal forces; and they 
contain some of the most beautiful 
areas left on this continent. These same 
lands, however, are often some of the 
most sought-after for development. As 
a consequence, wetland acreage has been 
declining as more and more areas are 
drained and filled for residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial projects. 

My National Land Use Policy Act 
would direct State attention to these 
important areas by defining wetlands 
among the “environmentally critical 
areas” which it singles out for special 
protection, and by giving priority atten- 
tion to the coastal zones. I propose to 
supplement these safeguards with new 
economic disincentives to further dis- 
courage unnecessary wetlands develop- 
ment. 
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—I propose legislation to limit appli- 
cability of certain Federal tax bene- 
fits when development occurs in 
coastal wetlands. 

MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC LANDS 

During 1971, I acted to strengthen the 

environmental requirements relating to 
management and use of the Nation's 
vast acreage of federally-owned public 
lands administered by the Department 
of the Interior. I proposed new legisla- 
tion to establish an overall management 
policy for these public lands, something 
which we have been without for far too 
long. This legislation, still pending be- 
fore the Congress, would direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to manage our 
public lands in a manner that would 
protect their environmental quality for 
present and future generations. The pol- 
icy which it would establish declares the 
retention of the public lands to be in the 
national interest except where disposal 
of particular tracts would lead to a sig- 
nificant improvement in their manage- 
ment, or where the disposal would serve 
important public objectives which can- 
not be achieved on non-public lands. 
PROTECTING OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


Wild places and wild things constitute 
a treasure to be cherished and protected 
for all time. The pleasure and refresh- 
ment which they give man confirm their 
value to society. More importantly per- 
haps, the wonder, beauty, and elemental 
force in which the least of them share 
suggest a higher right to exist—not 
granted them by man and not his to take 
away. In environmental policy as any- 
where else we cannot deal in absolutes. 
Yet we can at least give considerations 
like these more relative weight in the 
seventies, and become a more civilized 
people in a healthier land because of it. 

PREDATOR CONTROL 


Americans today set high value on the 
preservation of wildlife. The old notion 
that “the only good predator is a dead 
one” is no longer acceptable as we under- 
stand that even the animals and birds 
which sometimes prey on domesticated 
animals have their own value in main- 
taining the balance of nature. 

The widespread use of highly toxic 
poisons to kill coyotes and other preda- 
tory animals and birds is a practice 
which has been a source of increasing 
concern to the American public and to the 
federal officials responsible for the pub- 
lic lands. 

Last year the Council on Envronmental 
Quality and the Department of the 
Interior appointed an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Predator Control to study the en- 
tire question of predator and related 
animal control activities. The Committee 
found that persistent poisons have been 
applied to range and forest lands with- 
out adequate knowledge of their effects 
on the ecology or their utility in prevent- 
ing losses to livestock. The large-scale 
use of poisons for control of predators 
and field rodents has resulted in unin- 
tended losses of other animals and in 
other harmful effects on natural ecosys- 
tems. The Committee concluded that 
necessary control of coyotes and other 
predators can be accomplished by meth- 
ods other than poisons. 
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Certainly, predators can represent a 
threat to sheep and some other domesti- 
cated animals. But we must use more 
selective methods of control that will 
preserve ecological values while continu- 
ing to protect livestock. 

—I am today issuing an Executive 
Order barring the use of poisons for 
predator control on all public lands. 
(Exceptions will be made only for 
emergency situations.) I also pro- 
pose legislation to shift the emphasis 
of the current direct Federal preda- 
tor control program to one of re- 
search and technical and financial 
assistance to the States to help them 
control predator populations by 
means other than poisons. 

ENDANGERED SPECIES 

It has only been in recent years that 
efforts have been undertaken to list and 
protect those species of animals whose 
continued existence is in jeopardy. Start- 
ing with our national symbol, the bald 
eagle, we have expanded our concern 
over the extinction of these animals to 
include the present list of over 1€0. We 
have already found, however, that even 
the most recent act to protect endan- 
gered species, which dates only from 
1969, simply does not provide the kind of 
management tools needed to act early 
enough to save a vanishing species. In 
particular, existing laws do not generally 
allow the Federal Government to control 
shooting, trapping, or other taking of 
endangered species. 

—I propose legislation to provide for 
early identification and protection 
of endangered species. My new pro- 
posal would make the taking of en- 
dangered species a Federal offense 
for the first time, and would permit 
protective measures to be under- 
taken before a species is so depleted 
that regeneration is difficult or 
impossible. 

MIGRATORY SPECIES 


The protection of migratory species, 
besides preserving wildlife values, ex- 
emplifies cooperative environmental ef- 
fort among the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. By treaties entered into 
among these three countries, migratory 
species are protected. New species may be 
added by common agreement between 
the United States and Mexico. 

—I have authorized the Secretary of 
State, in conjunction with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to seek the 
agreement of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to add 33 new families of birds 
to the protected list. 

Included in the proposal are eagles, 
hawks, falcons, owls, and many of the 
most attractive species of wading birds. I 
am hopeful that treaty protection can 
be accorded them in the near future. 

BIG CYPRESS NATIONAL FRESH WATER RESERVE 

After careful review of the environ- 
mental significance of the Big Cypress 
Swamp in Florida, particularly of the 
need for water from this source to main- 
tain the unique ecology of Everglades 
National Park, I directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to prepare legislation to 
create the Big Cypress National Fresh 
Water Reserve. This legislation, which 
has now been submitted to the Congress, 
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will empower the Federal Government 
to acquire the requisite legal interest in 
547,000 acres of Big Cypress. 

NEW PARKLANDS AT THE GATEWAYS 


The need to provide breathing space 
and recreational opportunities in our 
major urban centers is a major concern 
of this Administration. Two of the Na- 
tion's major gateways to the world— 
New York City and San Francisco—have 
land nearby with exceptional scenic and 
recreational potential, and we are mov- 
ing to make that land available for peo- 
ple to enjoy. In May of 1971, I proposed 
legislation to authorize a Gateway Na- 
tional Recreation Area in New York and 
New Jersey. This proposal would open 
to a metropolitan region of more than 14 
million people a National Recreation 
Area offering more than 23,000 acres of 
prime beaches, wildlife preserves, and 
historical attractions including the Na- 
tion’s oldest operating lighthouse. 

On our western shore lies another area 
uniquely appropriate for making recrea- 
tional and scenic values more accessible 
to a metropolitan community. 

—I propose legislation to establish a 
Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area in and around San Francisco 
Bay. 

This proposal would encompass a num- 
ber of existing parks, military reserva- 
tions, and private lands to provide a full 
range of recreation experiences. Alto- 
gether, the area would encompass some 
24,000 acres of fine beaches, rugged 
coasts, and readily accessible urban 
parklands, extending approximately 30 
miles along some of America’s most 
beautiful coastline north and south of 
Golden Gate Bridge. Angel and Alcatraz 
Islands in the bay would be within the 
boundaries of the National Recreation 
Area, as would a number of properties on 
the mainland which afford magnificent 
views of the city, the bay and the ocean. 
As part of this plan, I am directing that 
the Presidio at San Francisco be opened 
for dual military and civilian recreation- 
al uses. 

CONVERTING FEDERAL PROPERTIES TO PARKS 


Among the most important legacies 
that we can pass on to future genera- 
tions is an endowment of parklands and 
recreational areas that will enrich leisure 
opportunities and make the beauties of 
the earth and sea accessible to all Ameri- 
cans. This is the object of our Legacy of 
Parks program, initiated early in 1971. 
As part of this program, I directed the 
Property Review Board to give priority 
to potential park and recreation areas 
in its search for alternative uses of fed- 
erally held real property. The results of 
this search so far have been most en- 
couraging. To the original 40 properties 
which I announced in my Environmental 
Message of 1971 as being well suited for 
park use, another 111 prospects have 
been added. And from this total of 151 
prospective parklands, 63 have already 
been made available. 

—Today I am pleased to announce 
that 20 more parcels of Federal lands 
are being made available for park 
and recreation use. 

These newest parcels, combined with 

those which have been announced over 
the past year, provide a legacy of 83 
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parklands for America which comprise 
14,585 acres in 31 States and Puerto Rico. 
The estimated fair market value of these 
properties is over $56 million. In the 
months to come, every effort will be made 
to extend this legacy to all 50 States. 
The green spaces and natural retreats 
that we tend to take for granted will not 
be available for future enjoyment unless 
we act now to develop and protect them. 
WILDERNESS AREAS 


One of the first environmental goals 
I set when I took office was to stimulate 
the program to identify and recommend 
to the Congress new wilderness areas. Al- 
though this program was behind schedule 
at that time, I am now able to report 
that the September 1974 statutory dead- 
line for reviews can and will be met. 

The Wilderness Act of 1964 set aside 
54 areas, consisting of about 9.1 million 
acres, as the nucleus of our wilderness 
system. Since then, 32 new areas totalling 
almost 1.2 million acres within National 
Forests, National Parks, and National 
Wildlife Refuges have been added to the 
system. Thirty-one areas totalling about 
3.6 million acres, including 18 areas sub- 
mitted by this Administration, have been 
proposed to the Congress but have yet 
to be acted upon. One of the most signifi- 
cant elements of this process has been 
the active participation by the public in 
all of its phases. At public wilderness 
hearings held all across the country, fair 
consideration has been given to all inter- 
ests and points of view, with constructive 
citizen involvement in the decision- 
making process. 

—I am today proposing 18 new wilder- 
ness areas which, when approved, 
will add another 1.3 million acres to 
the wilderness system. 

Eight of these proposals are within the 
National Forests, four are within Na- 
tional Park areas, and six are in National 
Wildlife Refuges. 

Of these areas, 1.2 million acres would 
be in the following National Forests: 
Blue Range National Forest, Arizona and 
New Mexico; Agua Tibia and Emigrant 
National Forests, California; Eagles Nest 
and Weminuche National Forests, Colo- 
rado; Mission Mountains National For- 
est, Montana; Aldo Leopold National 
Forest, New Mexico; and Glacier Na- 
tional Forest, Wyoming. 

A total of 40,000 acres would be in our 
National Park system in the following lo- 
cations: Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
National Monument, Colorado; Bryce 
Canyon National Park, Utah; Chiricahua 
National Monument, Arizona; Colorado 
National Monument, Colorado. 

Finally, a total of 87,000 acres would 
be in areas administered by the Fish and 
Wildlife Services of the Department of 
the Interior in the following locations: 
St. Marks, National Wildlife Refuge, 
Florida; Wolf Island, National Wildlife 
Refuge, Georgia; Moosehorn National 
Wildlife Refuge, Maine; San Juan Is- 
lands, National Wildlife Refuge, Wash- 
ington; Cape Romain, National Wildlife 
Refuge, South Carolina; and Bosque del 
Apache, National Wildlife Refuge, New 
Mexico. 

The year 1972 can bring some of the 
greatest accomplishment in wilderness 
preservation since passage of the Wilder- 
ness Act in 1964. I urge prompt and sys- 
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tematic consideration by the Congress of 
these 18 new proposals and of the 31 cur- 
rently pending before it. Approval of all 
49 additions would bring the system up 
to a total of over 15 million acres. 

Unfortunately, few of these wilderness 

areas are within easy access of the most 
populous areas of the United States. The 
major purpose of my Legacy of Parks 
program is to bring recreation oppor- 
tunities closer to the people, and while 
wilderness is only one such opportunity, 
it is a very important one. A few of the 
areas proposed today or previously are in 
the eastern sections of the country, but 
the great majority of wilderness areas are 
found in the West. This of course is 
where most of our pristine wild areas 
are. But a greater effort can still be made 
to see that wilderness recreation values 
are preserved to the maximum extent 
possible, in the regions where most of our 
people live. 

—I am therefore directing the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and the Interior 
to accelerate the identification of 
areas in the Eastern United States 
having wilderness potential. 

OFF-ROAD VEHICLES 


A recent study by the Department of 
the Interior estimated that Americans 
own more than 5 million off-road recre- 
ational vehicles—motorcycles, minibikes, 
trail bikes, snowmobiles, dune-buggies, 
all-terrain vehicles, and others. The use 
of these vehicles is dramatically on the 
increase: data show a three-fold growth 
between 1967 and 1971 alone. 

As the number of off-road vehicles 
has increased, so has their use on public 
lands. Too often the land has suffered as 
a result. Increasingly, Federal recrea- 
tional lands have become the focus of 
conflict between the newer motorized 
recreationist and the traditional hiker, 
camper, and horseback rider. In the past, 
Federal land-management agencies have 
used widely varying approaches to deal- 
ing with this conflict. The time has come 
for a unified Federal policy toward use 
of off-road vehicles on Federal lands. 

—I have today signed an Executive 

Order directing the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior, Army and the 
Board of Directors of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to develop reg- 
ulations providing for control over 
the use of off-road vehicles on 
Federal lands. 

They will designate areas of use and 
non-use, specify operating conditions 
that will be necessary to minimize dam- 
age to the natural resources of the Fed- 
eral lands, and insure compatibility with 
other recreational uses, taking into ac- 
count noise and other factors. 

EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ON 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


We are now growing accustomed to the 
view of our planet as seen from space—a 
blue and brown disk shrouded in white 
patches of clouds. But we do not ponder 
often enough the striking lesson it 
teaches about the global reach of envi- 
ronmental imperatives. No matter what 
else divides men and nations, this per- 
spective should unite them. We must 
work harder to foster such world envi- 
ronmental consciousness and shared 
purpose. 
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UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE 
HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 

To cope with environmental questions 
that are truly international, we and 
other nations look to the first world con- 
ference of governments ever convened on 
this subject: the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Human Environment, to be 
held in Stockholm, Sweden, in June of 
this year. This should be a seminal event 
of the international community’s at- 
tempt to cope with these serious, shared 
problems of global concern that trans- 
cend political differences. 

But efforts to improve the global en- 
vironment cannot go forward without 
the means to act, 

—To help provide such means, I pro- 
pose that a voluntary United Na- 
tions Fund for the Environment be 
established, with an initial funding 
goal of $100 million for the first 5 
years. 

This Fund would help to stimulate in- 
ternational cooperation on environ- 
mental problems by supporting a cen- 
tralized coordination point for United 
Nations activities in this field. It would 
also help to bring new resources to bear 
on the increasing number of worldwide 
problems through activities such as 
monitoring and cleanup of the oceans 
and atmosphere. 

—If such a Fund is established, I wilt 
recommend to the Congress that the 
United States commit itself to pro- 
vide its fair share of the Fund on a 
matching basis over the first 5 years 

This level of support would provide 
Start-up assistance under mutually 


agreed-upon terms. As these programs 


get underway, it may well be that the 
member nations will decide that addi- 
tional resources are required. I invite 
other nations to join with us in this com- 
mitment to meaningful action. 

CONTROL OF MARINE POLLUTION 


Ocean pollution is clearly one of our 
major international environmental prob- 
lems. I am gratified that in the past year 
the Congress has taken several steps to 
reduce the risks of oil spills on the high 
seas. However, further congressional ac- 
tion is needed to ratify several pending 
international conventions and to adopt 
implementing legislation for the various 
oil-spill conventions which have been 
ratified or which are awaiting approval. 

Action on these recommendations will 
complete the first round of international 
conventions to deal with marine pollu- 
tion. We have taken initiatives in three 
international forums to develop a second 
and more sophisticated round of agree- 
ments in this area. We are preparing for 
a 1973 Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
Conference to draft a convention bar- 
ring intentional discharges to the sea 
of oil and hazardous substances from 
ships. In conjunction with the Law of 
the Sea Conference scheduled for 1973, 
we are examining measures to control 
the effects of developing undersea re- 
sources. And, in the preparatory work 
for the 1972 U.N. Conference on the 
Human Environment, progress has been 
made on an agreement to regulate the 
ocean dumping of shore-generated 
wastes, and further work in this area 
has been scheduled by IMCO. We hope 
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to conclude conventions in each of these 
areas by 1973. 
PROTECTING CHILDREN FROM LEAD-BASED PAINT 


To many Americans, “environment” 
means the city streets where they live 
and work, It is here that a localized but 
acutely dangerous type of “pollution” has 
appeared and stirred mounting public 
concern. 

The victims are children: the hazard 
is lead-based paint. Such paint was ap- 
plied to the walls of most dwellings prior 
to the 1950’s. When the paint chips and 
peels from the walls in dilapidated hous- 
ing, it is frequently eaten by small chil- 
dren. This sometimes results in lead 
poisoning which can cause permanent 
mental retardation and occasionally 
death. We can and must prevent un- 
necessary loss of life and health from 
this hazard, which particularly afflicts the 
poorest segments of our population. 

To help meet the lead-paint threat, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will administer grants and tech- 
nical assistance to initiate programs in 
over 50 communities to test children in 
high-risk areas for lead concentrations. 
In addition, these programs will support 
the development of community organiza- 
tion and public education to increase 
public awareness of this hazard. Other 
Federal agencies are also active in the 
effort to combat lead-based paint poison- 
ing. ACTION and other volunteers will 
assist city governments to help alleviate 
lead paint hazards. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development is en- 
gaged in research and other actions to 
detect and eliminate this hazard. 

The resources of the private sector 
should also be utilized through local laws 
requiring owners of housing wherever 
possible to control lead paint hazards. 

ENLISTING THE YOUNG 


The starting point of environmental 
quality is in the hearts and minds of the 
people. Unless the people have a deep 
commitment to the new values and a 
clear understanding of the new problems, 
all our laws and programs and spending 
will avail little. The young, quick to com- 
mit and used to learning, are gaining the 
changed outlook fastest of all, Their en- 
thusiasm about the environment spreads 
with a healthy contagion: their energy 
in its behalf can be an impressive force 
for good. 

Four youth participation programs of 
mutual benefit to the young and the Na- 
tion are now planned or underway: 

Last October, I initiated the Environ- 
mental Merit Awards Program. This pro- 
gram, directed by the Environmental 
Protection Agency in cooperation with 
the U.S. Office of Education, awards na- 
tional recognition to successful student 
projects leading to environmental under- 
standing or improvement. Qualifications 
for the awards are determined by a local 
board consisting of secondary school stu- 
dents, faculty and representatives of the 
local community. Already more than 
2,000 high schools, representing all 50 
States, have registered in the program. 

The Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
panded field scout demonstration pro- 
gram, designed to permit more effective 
pest control with less reliance on chemi- 
cal pesticides, will employ thousands of 
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high school and college students. These 
young people will be scouting cotton and 
tobacco pests in the coming growing sea- 
son, and the program will be expanded to 
other crops in future years. 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
has recently initiated in its Seattle re- 
gional office a pilot program using young 
people to assist the agency in many of its 
important tasks, including monitoring. 
EPA is working with State and local pol- 
lution control agencies to identify moni- 
toring needs. ACTION and the youth 
training programs are providing the 
manpower, If this initial program proves 
successful, the concept will be expanded. 

ACTION volunteers and young people 
employed through the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Job Corps, and college 
work-study programs will work with city 
governments to help alleviate lead paint 
hazards, gaining experience in commu- 
nity health work as they give urgently 
needed aid to inner-city families. 

Young people working on environ- 
mental projects, learning the skills nec- 
essary for a particular job, must also 
understand how their work relates to 
the environmental process as a whole. 
Thus, all of these activities must be sup- 
plemented by continued improvement in 
many aspects of environmental educa- 
tion to help all of our citizens, both 
young and old, develop a better aware- 
ness of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment. In my first Environmental Quality 
Report, I stressed the importance of im- 
proving the Nation’s “environmental 
literacy.” This goal remains as impor- 
tant as ever, and our progress toward it 
must continue. 

ONE DESTINY 


Our destiny is one: this the environ- 
mental awakening has taught America 
in these first years of the seventies. Let 
us never forget, though, that it is not a 
destiny of fear, but of promise. As I 
Stated last August in transmitting the 
Second Annual Report of the Council on 
Environmental Quality: “The work of 
environmental improvement is a task for 
all our people .. . The achievement of 
that goal will challenge the creativity of 
our science and technology, the enter- 
prise and adaptability of our industry, 
the responsiveness and sense of balance 
of our political and legal institutions, 
and the resourcefulness and the ca- 
pacity of this country to honor those hu- 
man values upon which the quality of 
our national life must ultimately de- 
pend.” We shall rise to the challenge of 
solving our environmental problems by 
enlisting the creative energy of all of 
our citizens in a cause truly worthy of 
the best that each can bring to it. 

While we share our environmental 
problems with all the people of the world, 
our industrial might, which has made us 
the leader among nations in terms of 
material well-being, also gives us the 
responsibility of dealing with environ- 
mental problems first among the nations. 
We can be proud that our solutions and 
our performance will become the meas- 
ure for others climbing the ladder of 
aspirations and difficulties; we can set 
our sights on a standard that will lift 
their expectations of what man can do. 

The pursuit of environmental quality 
will require courage and patience. Prob- 
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lems that have been building over many 
years will not yield to facile solutions. 
But I do not doubt that Americans have 
the wit and the will to win—to fulfill 
our brightest vision of what the future 
can be. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, February 8, 1972. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON EN- 
VIRONMENTAL AWAKENING 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has sent Congress a new 
message outlining new policies and pro- 
posals to improve this Nation’s environ- 
ment and urging on the proposals he sent 
to us last year. 

As the President has said, 1971 was a 
year of consideration and this year should 
be a year of action. I join with him now 
in urging enactment this year of the en- 
vironmental proposals the President has 
previously submitted and prompt con- 
sideration of his new recommendations 
in the most critical area. 

The President’s latest environmental 
message points up the importance of de- 
cisive action by the Congress to adopt 
and implement measures that would 
strengthen present programs, control 
emerging problems and promote overall 
environmental quality. 

The President has proposed a com- 
prehensive program aimed at improving 
the quality of our environment. This is 
the first time in our history that any 
President has demonstrated such great 
concern about our ecology. 

The environmental issue is one which 
lends itself to rhetoric rather than ac- 
tion. I urge that we translate the rhetoric 
into meaningful measures based on the 
President's recommendations. The Presi- 
dent has made explicit proposals which 
back up his expressed ecological concern. 
Let us act on them. 


AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 190) designating 
February of each year as “American 
History Month”. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 190 

Whereas the study of history not only en- 
livens appreciation of past but also illumi- 
nates the present and gives perspective to 
our hopes; 

Whereas a knowledge of the growth and 
development of our free institutions and 
their human values strengthens our ability 
to utilize these institutions and apply these 
values to present needs and new problems; 

Whereas Americans honor their debt to the 
creativity, wisdom, work, faith, and sacrifice 
of those who first secured our freedoms, and 
recognize their obligation to build upon this 
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heritage so as to meet the challenge of the 
future; 

Whereas February 1967 has been desig- 
nated by the President as “American History 
Month”; and 

Whereas it is appropriate to encourage a 
deeper awareness of the great events which 
shaped America, and a renewed dedication to 
the ideals and principles we hold in trust: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That February of 
each year is hereby designated as “American 

Month”, and the President of the 
United States is requested and authorized to 
issue annually a proclamation inyiting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
month in schools and other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to urge the House’s favorable considera- 
tion of my resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 190, to designate February as 
American History Month. Since Febru- 
ary is the birth month of two of our 
greatest national leaders and guiding 
spirits, Presidents Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, it is a particularly appropriate time 
to focus national attention on the great 
men and events which have shaped our 
past and the legacy of freedom and 
self-government they bequeathed to us. 
With the change in the date of observing 
several of our patriotic holidays, such as 
Washington’s birthday, we do not want 
to lose sight of the real significance of 
these occasions. Designation of February 
as American History Month is therefore 
especially fitting at this time and I urge 
my colleagues to set this month apart as 
a time to pay homage to America’s past 
and the ideals upon which our future 
rests. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. EDWARDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. EDWARDS of 
California: On pages 1 and 2 strike out the 
preamble. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out the phrase 
“each year” and insert in lieu thereof “1972”. 

On page 2, line 5, strike out the word “an- 
nually”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Designating February of 1972 as ‘Ameri- 
ican History Month.’ ” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL BETA CLUB WEEK 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the 
Senate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 153) 
to designate the week which begins on 
the first Sunday in March 1972 as “Na- 
tional Beta Club Week.” 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 
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S.J. Res. 153 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
which begins on the first Sunday in March 
1972 as “National Beta Club Week,” to 
recognize the National Beta Club for its 
dedication to the positive accomplishments 
of American youth and to encourage the 
furthering of its goals to promote honesty, 
service, and leadership among the high 

school students in America. 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I rise at this time to urge 
my colleagues to join me in voting for 
passage of the resolution designating the 
first week in March 1972 as “National 
Beta Club Week” in honor of that out- 
standing youth organization. 

As my colleagues know, I first intro- 
duced a similar measure last September, 
with the provision that this designation 
be an annual occurrence. The bill we 
consider today calls for the designation 
to be made in 1972 only, in compliance 
with a resolution passed by the Senate 
some weeks ago. 

I would have preferred to see the 
designation made permanent, but I am 
quite pleased to see that so many of my 
colleagues from ail across the country 
and from both sides of the aisle have 
seen fit to honor this club which does so 
much to recognize meritorious achieve- 
ment in our young people. 

As its constitution states: 

The National Beta Club’s purpose is the 
promotion of the ideals of honesty, service 
and leadership among high school students 
of America ... and to encourage and assist 
students to continue their education after 
high school. 


This is, indeed, a noble and worthwhile 
purpose, and the Beta Club has admira- 
bly fulfilled that purpose from its incep- 
tion in 1933. 

Now, with more than 4,000 chapters 
representing some 130,000 members, the 
Beta Club symbolizes all that is the best 
in youth, and, as we honor the club, we 
honor youth as well. 

I thank my colleagues for their sup- 
port of this legislation, and I urge them 
to join me now in paying this tribute to 
the National Beta Club and its outstand- 
ing membership by voting in favor of 
this resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
two joint resolutions just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON PRIVACY, 
HUMAN VALUES, AND DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
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up House Resolution 164 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 164 

Whereas the development of technology is 
advancing at an unparalleled rate of speed 
and is rapidly coming to affect every level of 
American life; and 

Whereas the operations of industry and 
Government are coming more and more to 
rely on highly sophisticated computer tech- 
nology to assist them in their operations; 
and 

Whereas the full significance and the ef- 
fects of technology on society and on the 
operations of industry and Government are 
largely unknown; and 

Whereas computers and other technologi- 
cal innovations aid in the gathering and 
centralization of massive information of all 
kinds of individuals and, consequently, call 
into question the effect of technology on 
the right of privacy; and 

Whereas Congress needs a committee ready 
and able to evaluate the effects of technol- 
ogy on the operations of Government, on 
the democratic institutions and processes 
basic to the United States, and on the basic 
human and civil rights of our citizens: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be known as the Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values, and 
Democratic Institutions to be composed of 
nine Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed by the Speaker, one of 
whom he shall designate as chairman. Any 
vacancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the development and prolifera- 
tion of technology in American society, in- 
cluding the role and effectiveness of com- 
puter technology in the operations of indus- 
try and Government, the consequences of 
using computers to solve social questions 
which traditionally have been addressed 
without the assistance of computers and 
other machines, and the effects of technology 
and machines on democratic institutions and 
processes. The committee shall also study the 
use of computers and other technical instru- 
ments in gathering and centralizing infor- 
mation on individuals and the effect of such 
activity on the human and civil rights. 

For the purpose of carrying out this resolu 
tion the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hola 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
and within the United States, including any 
Commonwealth or possession thereof, wheth- 
er the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except that 
neither the committee nor any subcommit- 
tee thereof may sit while the House is meet- 
ing unless special leave to sit shall have been 
obtained from the House. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any member of the com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session shall 
be filed with the Clerk of the House. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, line 5: Strike the words “act 
during the” and insert “act, subject to clause 
31 of Rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, during the”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA) . I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 164 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

House Resolution 164 would create a 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions, to 
be composed of nine Members to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker. 

The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to investigate the development and 
proliferation of technology in American 
society, including the role and effective- 
ness of computer technology in the oper- 
ation of industry and Government; the 
effects of technology and machines on 
democratic institutions and processes, 
and the effects of the use of computers 
and other technical instruments on indi- 
viduals and the human and civil rights. 

The committee may sit and act within 
the United States, its Commonwealths 
and possessions and is to report to Con- 
gress as soon as practicable. The resolu- 
tion contains no authorization for the 
use of counterpart funds. 

In accord with the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1970, the resolution was 
amended and is authorized to sit and act, 
subject to clause 31 of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House, which provides that 
committees—with some exceptions—may 
not sit while a bill is being read for 
amendment on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 164. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, way back in 
May 1971 the Rules Committee reported 
House Resolution 164, sponsored by the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER) and others, to create a special 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions to 
be composed of Members of the House 
of Representatives to “evaluate the 
effects of technology” on Government, 
et cetera. Just by coincidence today, the 
House will also consider H.R. 10243, to 
establish an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, as an aid to the Congress in iden- 
tification and consideration of existing 
and probable impacts of technological 
application, to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Members of 
the House would like to take a very 
serious look at the purposes of these two 
pieces of legislation, House Resolution 
164 and H.R. 10243. As I read them, they 
would concern themselves with the same 
subject matter. In my humble judgment 
we do not need both. Whenever we con- 
sider another select committee of the 
Congress, we must concern ourselves 
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with the matter of space. One of the most 
serious problems around this House is 
space, and we do not have it. This select 
committee would require space. 

Another thing we are seriously con- 

cerned with is money. Creating a select 
committee is going to require $150,000, 
or $200,000. I do not think anybody can 
dispute that. 
. We have a very serious problem in- 
volved in the creation of this select 
committee in the matter of jurisdiction. 
Questions have arisen as to whether or 
not such a select committee would be 
trespassing on the jurisdiction rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
Committee on the Judiciary maintains 
that it has jurisdiction over matters con- 
tained in this resolution at the present 
time. The question then is, why should 
not the Committee on the Judiciary con- 
tinue to have jurisdiction over the areas 
covered by House Resolution 164 and do 
it without additional space and without 
another select committee and without 
additional cost? 

I am certain we will hear further from 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on this matter of jurisdiction. 

The Crime Control Act of 1970 estab- 
lished the National Commission on In- 
dividual Rights. Four appointed by the 
House, four by the Senate, and seven 
by the President. The Commission will 
cover the same ground as that proposed 
to be covered by the new select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. HORTON). 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to endorse in the strongest possible 
terms the proposal to create a Select 
Committee on Privacy, Human Values, 
and Democratic Institutions. House 
Resolution 164, cosponsored by NEIL 
GALLAGHER and myself, will allow the 
House to deal effectively with something 
the citizens of this Nation regard as a 
major problem, 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly am not a prac- 
titioner of the currently popular art of 
doomsdaymanship, but it does not take 
an especially perceptive observer of the 
American scene to detect a rising tide of 
disenchantment with government on all 
levels. 

The House of Representatives today 
has the opportunity to take a significant 
corrective action by bringing into being 
a Select Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions. 
Everywhere we look privacy is in the 
news, but we Members of the House can- 
not point to a single committee or sub- 
committee now structured to deal with 
the incredibly complex question of 
privacy. 

I believe that Mr. GALLAGHER did a 
magnificent job as chairman of the Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee when it was in 
existence, and one of the achievements 
of which I am most proud is that I worked 
closely with him to make that job even 
more effective. Today, the House can 
take a major step to recapture public 
esteem and to insure its own relevance 
in the future by creating the select com- 
mittee under consideration. 
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This will be the year in which 18-year- 
olds vote for the first time and one of 
the most impressive features of my long 
association with the Privacy Subcommit- 
tee was the immense amount of interest 
in the privacy issue on the college cam- 
puses. Everywhere I have been among 
young people I have been asked varia- 
tions of the same question: What kind of 
country are today’s political leaders go- 
ing to pass on to the next generation? 
Privacy matters are at the heart of a 
positive answer to that question. As an 
indication of the concern, the college de- 
bate topic for 1972 relates to increasing 
control over Federal agencies who col- 
lect and disseminate information about 
Americans. In a year when the young 
people will have the vote for the first 
time, it would seem to me to be an im- 
mensely valuable position to each Mem- 
ber if he could say that he supported a 
select committee to consider privacy. 

I regard the actions of the select com- 
mittee as being completely beyond parti- 
sanship or ideology. The long list of sup- 
porters for the select committee named 
by Mr. GALLAGHER clearly demonstrates 
the fact that party politics, in the tradi- 
tional sense, would play little part in the 
actions of the select committee. 

If one were to look at the record, one 
could see that the vast majority of the 
Privacy Subcommittee’s investigations, 
hearings, and reports took place under a 
Democratic administration. In fact, dur- 
ing what was perhaps our most signifi- 
cant achievement—the elimination of a 
plan to create a National Data Bank— 
we learned that the plan was totally un- 
known by the top political advisers of the 
Johnson administration. 

The select committee would bring 
public attention to such plans and pro- 
posals buried deep within the bureauc- 
racy and allow public scrutiny before 
they were so far advanced that they be- 
came divisive issues. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the select com- 
mittee could and should take a number 
of positive steps to reassert the very basis 
of the American democracy. Let me list 
several: 

First, we simply must have a continu- 
ing body in the Congress to investigate 
the sophisticated use of the computer. 
The computer is being used in Govern- 
ment and in the private sector in ways 
that few of us appreciate. It is being used 
to create huge data banks of informa- 
tion, in immediately retrievable form, 
without congressional guidelines or, 
frankly, much congressional interest. 
The computer can have enormous bene- 
fits to our society, but society’s leaders 
must assume a responsibility to guide the 
growth of computer application. That is 
not being done now. 

Second, the recently passed Fair 
Credit Reporting Act covers only a small 
part of the threats posed by huge data 
repositories in private hands. While data 
banks used for credit, employment, or 
insurance coverage are partially within 
the act's ambit, there remains a great 
deal to be done. The select committee, 
free from any legislative responsibilities 
or specific oversight of individual agen- 
cies, would have the freedom to follow 
these threats to our liberties. 

Finally, there is a behavioral modifica- 
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tion revolution in our society, but no 
existing committee of the Congress has 
the jurisdiction to evaluate these new 
tools of human manipulation. A select 
committee could pursue the issues where 
no current committee now can. 

The basic point, Mr. Speaker, is that 
every American—liberal or conservative, 
white or black, Republican or Demo- 
crat—is threatened by proposals which 
are advanced by men never held ac- 
countable as we elected officials are. If 
we are to monitor and predict the effects, 
both adverse and positive, which tech- 
nological advances have on our freedom 
as individuals, then the Congress must 
provide the monitoring body. Otherwise, 
we will awaken one day and find that 
our lack of attentiveness to guarding our 
democratic institutions has meant that 
they have one by one been eroded or dis- 
carded in the name of efficiency and 
progress. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to leave the 
impression that privacy has been com- 
pletely ignored by current committees in 
the Congress. The Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations allowed our Privacy 
Subcommittee to proceed for some 8 years 
and, as a member both of the Privacy 
Subcommittee and of the full committee, 
I regard the actions of the subcommittee 
as very significant. Our Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations and Government 
Information is going to hold hearings 
on the proposals of myself to control the 
private use of federally compiled mailing 
lists as well as the Federal privacy bill 
of Mr. Kocu. But as welcome as these 
steps are, they surely are not enough. 

Subcommittees of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee have also held 
privacy-related hearings and the chair- 
men of those subcommittees—Mr. Nix, 
Mr. WILson, and Mr. Hantey—all sup- 
port the select committee as does the 
full committee chairman, Mr. DULSKI, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN held hearings on the Fair 
Credit Act with her Subcommittee on 
Consumer Matters of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and Mrs. SuLLIVAN 
supports the select committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the area of privacy is 
so diverse, so complicated, and so far- 
reaching that there is room for dozens 
of committees to become concerned. All 
during the time that our Privacy Sub- 
committee was blazing the trail here in 
the House, we never received a single 
complaint from other legislative com- 
mittees. I know this responsible record 
will continue under the select committee. 

We need a formal, continuing, sophis- 
ticated group to help each of us meet our 
own responsibilities to those we repre- 
sent. The proposal to do that is before us, 
and I urge support for House Resolution 
164 to create a Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values, and Democratic 
Institutions. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER). 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, may 
I take 5 minutes now and reserve 5 min- 
utes to the end of the debate since it is 
my bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
do that. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I hate to object, but 
is it in order to have a unanimous-con- 
sent request at a time like this when the 
time is controlled by the members of the 
Committee on Rules to bring the bill on 
the fioor? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I asked for the 
time to close the debate since there will 
be objections, and I would like to re- 
spond to those objections. It was my un- 
derstanding that I would have the time 
at the conclusion of debate. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I submit this 
is between the gentleman and the man 
handling the rule, and therefore I must 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will notify 
the gentleman when 5 minutes are up. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. He has 
been allotted that time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, up 
until several days ago this resolution ap- 
peared to have broad support. Now the 
issue of jurisdiction has been raised by 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

This resolution is about privacy—the 
many aspects of privacy; something that 
aifects everything that this Congress 
does and something that affects the 
life of every single person in the United 
States. 

Now, that is a pretty broad order, but 
I want to remind everyone that the Con- 
gress has done virtually nothing about it. 
Unless the Congress begins to deal with 
privacy, it may well be that the Congress 
itself will become irrelevant in the twi- 
light of this decade and unless we wake 
up, it may well be that the most im- 
portant thing that Congressmen will do 
will be to have their picture taken out 
on the steps with graduation classes, for 
we are allowing ourselves to sleep through 
a time of America’s greatest challenge 
to its freedom This may well nap- 
pen, because the policy options, the whole 
thrust of the way we are developing pol- 
icy in this country has passed to the bu- 
reaucracy. All we do is approve en bloc 
those things that are done by the bu- 
reaucracy, and that limits our options on 
what we can do here in the Congress. The 
President and the Congress who are 
elected by the people need new tools if 
public men are to continue to bear 
the responsibility of public office. 

I would like to point out one or two 
other things. On privacy, Prof. Charles 
Fried gave one of the best definitions I 
have heard: 

Privacy is the necessary context for rela- 
tionships; we would hardly be human if we 
had to do without—the relationships of love, 
friendship, and trust. Intimacy is the shar- 
ing of information about one's actions, be- 
liefs, or emotions which one does not share 
with all and which one has the right not 
to share with anyone. By conferring this 
right, privacy creates the moral capital which 
we spend in friendship and love. 


Privacy is the necessary context for re- 
lationships. We would hardly be human 
if we had to do without the relationships 
of love, of friendship, and trust. Inti- 
macy is the sharing of information about 
one’s actions, beliefs, or emotions which 
he does not share with one who has the 
right not to share with anyone else. By 
conferring this right privacy creates the 
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moral capital which we spend in friend- 
ship and love. 

I would like to say to my colleagues 
that the Speaker himself supported this 
proposition when he spoke to the press 
this morning, it is unfortunate that time 
precludes from this debate the feelings 
of so many who view their problem in 
the same context as I do. 

Ihave spoken with various Members on 
the other side of the aisle and they see 
the merit of it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an issue where con- 
servatives meet liberals: Liberals pri- 
marily from the standpoint of expand- 
ing human dignity and human values, 
those basic rights that are in our Consti- 
tution, but which today may no longer 
exist. Conservatives join on the point 
where the Federal Government is delv- 
ing into the personal business of too 
many people. 

And, Mr. Speaker, what has Congress 
done about it? 

Congress keeps pouring the money out 
for purposes which deny human rights 
and let the Government invade more peo- 
ple’s privacy. 

Is it not the duty of the Congress to 
do something more responsible, some- 
thing more basic than merely serve as 
the manure to fertilize the miracle 
growth of dehumanizing bureaucracies. 
They do not believe in what we are doing 
and they do not take us into considera- 
tion? We provide all the money and vir- 
tually none of the policy. 

I am not talking about Republican or 
Democrat, or liberal, or conservative. I 
am talking about making public men, 
elected men relevant to the democratic 
process. I am talking of keeping people 
in the forefront of our concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked for this commit- 
tee long before the current administra- 
tion was in power. These are common 
problems in all administrations and they 
affect every citizen of our country. 

I know that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is going to come to the well and tell you 
that there is a jurisdictional problem, 
one where we may transgress upon his 
committee’s jurisdiction. 

However, late last night, I thought we 
had an agreement and I would live up 
to the agreement whether the Judiciary 
Committee wants to accept it or not. We 
will not get involved in any matters with- 
in the responsibility or the jurisdiction 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, we know the members of 
the Judiciary Committee have made some 
great arguments in the past when we 
talked about the Bill of Rights. They 
imply that they are rather old-fashioned 
and old hat. Most of the Bill of Rights 
has already disappeared without any 
public outcry and with the active partici- 
pation and approval of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Ihave heard the argument made by the 
Judiciary Committee many times when 
they say the problems of our country are 
so great that the jurisdiction of the 
States, of the counties, and the cities 
must give way. 

Well, if that is true then, perhaps, the 
jurisdiction of some committees yield and 
they should at least consider the new 
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problems in this terribly complex age in 
which we live. 

Let me expand on that point, Mr. 
Speaker, because it is of central impor- 
tance to the argument over jurisdiction 
and the argument over privacy. Many 
bills passed by the Congress and many 
actions of the Executive demand that 
local jurisdictions yield their rights and 
prerogatives to ever more widely based 
organizations. Privileges which once be- 
longed to States, counties or cities are 
now taken over by interstate groups. We 
have not only allowed it to happen in 
this House, but we have encouraged it 
by legislative initiative. 

Could not then we also do something 
about the jurisdiction of committees 
here in the House? Should we not be so 
parochial and petty in guarding the ab- 
solute right of each committee to con- 
trol the Nation’s future by its insistence 
of control over all inquiry into an area. 

To put it bluntly, Mr. Speaker, we 
have destroyed much of the traditional 
independence of States, counties, and 
cities in this Nation in our pursuit of the 
lawbreaker. It seems to me that we 
should think about insisting that cer- 
tain jurisdiction bend a bit in a new way 
to defend the lawabiding American citi- 
zen from outrageous and continuous pry- 
ing by the Government. There is no 
reason why the committees cannot work 
together to serve our common respon- 
sibility; namely, the preservation of the 
basic freedoms in this country and in a 
larger sense the principles of the Repub- 
lic for which we are supposed to stand, 
not sleep. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must advise 
the gentleman that the time is under 
the control of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Mappen) and the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
granted 10 minutes and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man cannot reserve the balance of 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am not speaking 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not make any 
difference. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman under the 
rules cannot reserve time, Only the gen- 
tleman-—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana has control of the time and the 
Chair has so advised the gentleman from 
New Jersey of that fact. 

If the gentleman from Indiana desires 
to yield further time at this time he can 
do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
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minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON). 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, as you and my colleagues 
know, I am chairman of the Census and 
Statistics Subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
Our subcommittee has been exploring 
in depth the methods and procedures 
utilized by the, U.S. Census Bureau in 
taking the 1970 Census. 

In particular, we have been concerned 
with the multitudinous questionnaires 
being forced on our citizens by various 
Federal Government departments. It is 
my feeling that these questionnaires 
constitute a real and present danger to 
the privacy of our citizens. While I feel 
my subcommittee’s work has been im- 
portant, there is no doubt in my mind 
that the need exists for an all-encom- 
passing review and control of snooping 
into the private lives of our citizens. 

During the hearings that were held 
by my subcommittee, it was demon- 
strated time and again by hundreds of 
citizens who in one way or another had 
contacted our subcommittee that they 
were very concerned that their right to 
privacy be maintained. Recently, a 
number of surveys have demonstrated 
that an overwhelming majority of citi- 
zens fear the regulation of their lives 
by computers. Many citizens sincerely 
feel that “Big Brother” is watching 
them. I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that these fears are unfounded. 

However, recognizing both the im- 
portance of the issue of invasion of pri- 
vacy and the genuine validity of the 
public’s concern, I strongly support and 
urge my colleagues to support the es- 
tablishment of a Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values, and Democrat- 
ic Institutions—House Resolution 164~ 
@ proposal sponsored by Congressman 
CORNELIUS GALLAGHER. 

Based on my experience, I feel that 
the House of Representatives needs a 
committee which will represent the peo- 
ple and protect their right to privacy. 
After all, Mr. Speaker, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is ever increasing in numbers 
and widening in scope of activities. It 
possesses tremendous moral authority 
and operates in a way which is more 
and more evident as an example to the 
private sector, I would hate to see the 
type of creeping totalitarian control that 
is envisioned by George Orwell in his 
“1984.” This becomes increasingly possi- 
ble with the development of technologi- 
cal means of control over people’s lives 
such as electronic data banking. James 
Madison alerted us to the dangers of not 
protecting the rights of citizens when 
he said: 

I believe there are more instances of the 
abridgement of the freedom of the people 
by gradual and silent encroachment of those 
in power than by violent and sudden 
usurpations, 


Mr. Speaker, invasions of personal 
rights must inevitably damage our Na- 
tion. Victor Hugo’s observation that 
nothing can stand in the way of an idea 
whose time has come is certainly rele- 
vant here. It is time to guarantee that 
the House of Representatives will be 
alert to any attempt by any source to 
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deprive our citizens of their uninalien- 
able right to privacy and the security of 
their homes by passing House Resolu- 
tion 164 establishing a Select Commit- 
tee on Privacy. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Bray). 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, if there were ever any 
questions as to why the U.S. Congress 
needed a Select Committee on Privacy, 
Human Values, and Democratic Institu- 
tions—the committee proposed today and 
which I am proud to support—that ques- 
tion was answered yesterday at the White 
House. 

Herman Kahn, head of the Hudson In- 
stitute, well-known and somewhat 
controversial, deep-thinker but still 
provocative in his ideas, told the 1,500 
corporation executives and others at- 
tending the first White House Confer- 
ence on the Industrial World that— 

The biggest single problem facing us is 
meaning and purpose. Why do we stay alive? 
What are we here for? . . . My grandfather 
walked with God and knew why, but we 
didn’t ... 


Mr. Kahn went on to list an assort- 
ment of possible dangers and disasters 
that could overtake mankind sometime in 
the next two decades. Among them was 
technological control of man, perhaps by 
new forms of humanity like live com- 
puters. 

This prospect is close—much closer 


than many think or wish to admit. From 
an article in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of October 18, 1971: 


Steadily growing prospects for test-tube 
babies and manipulated thought are forc- 
ing humanity to reconsider its concept of 


man. .. . Take for example the concept of 
new forms of thought control. Prof. B. F. 
Skinner of Harvard University believes hu- 
man behavior to be largely a matter of con- 
ditioning, He has worked out sophisticated 
techniques for controlling behavior which, he 
explained, could alter the thought of peo- 
ple confined to institutions. However, his 
suggestions also have opened the scepter of 
‘big-brother’ control of society at large. Mean- 
while, dimly seen possibilities for direct 
chemical and electrical manipulation of the 
brain are developing similar concerns. . . . 


From Behavior Today, January 18, 
1971: 

Nestor Terleckyj of the National Planning 
Association in Washington, D.C. believes he 
has come up with a system that could in- 
crease life expectancy by 10 years and cause 
a dramatic reduction in physical disabilities 
in this country by 1980. The spending of $43 
billion in the health field, Terleckyj told the 
recent convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, could 
produce major behavioral changes so that in 
10 years 90 per cent of the smokers will have 
stopped, 70 per cent of the obese and under- 
exercised will be physically fit, 80 per cent of 
the alcoholics and alcohol abusers will 
achieve contented sobriety and 90 per cent 
of drug abuse will be eliminated... . 


From “The New Science of Socio- 
biology,” by Dr. Edward O. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of zoology at Harvard, as it was 
reprinted in Intellectual Digest of Jan- 
uary 1972: 
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The dilemma of mankind is that tech- 
nology and population growth have propelled 
us to the point where we could perhaps 
operate better as a society with termite-like 
altruism and regimentation, yet we cannot 
and must not forsake the primate individual- 
ity that brought us to the threshold of civi- 
lization in the first place. ... 


This cannot help but be disturbing and 
unsettling to many, yet this trend of 
thought is not new by any means. 
Anthony Standen, in his provocative 
little book, “Science Is a Sacred Cow,” 
quoted from Oliver Wendell Holmes that: 

Science is a good piece of furniture for a 
man to have in an upper chamber provided 
he has common sense on the ground floor. 


Standen then goes on to demonstrate 
that common sense has often been lack- 
ing on the ground floor. He notes that in 
“Survey of Social Science,” by Marion B. 
Smith, professor of sociology at Louisiana 
State University, neither term “freedom” 
nor “liberty” appears in the index. How- 
ever, they are discussed in the text as 
a subsection under “Regulations.” 

He quotes from G. A. Lundberg’s “Can 
Science Save Us?”: 

It may be that through properly admin- 
istered public opinion polls, professionalized 
public officials can give us all the efficiency 
now claimed by authoritarian centralized 
administrators and yet have the administra- 
tion at all times subject to the dictates of a 
more delicate barometer of the people’s will 
than is provided by all the technologically 
obsolete paraphernalia of traditional demo- 
cratic processes, (Italic supplied.) 


Standen cites the remarks of Otis W. 
Caldwell, late general secretary of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science: 

What science may do for men is not 
enough. This must become subordinate to 
what science may do to men. (Underscoring 
in original.) 


And Aldous Huxley: 

The most important Manhattan projects of 
the future will be vast government-sponsored 
inquiries into what the politicians and the 
participating scientists will call “the prob- 
lem of happiness”—in other words, the prob- 
lem of making people love their servitude. 


I would like to comment briefly on the 
foolishness of putting too much reli- 
ance on government-sponscred inquiries 
such as Huxley mentioned. For some 


“years now, going back into the fifties, I 


along with some of my colleagues on 
House Armed Services Committee have 
been deeply disturbed by the trend in 
our Defense Establishment to come to 
rely more and more on what I call a 
footnote mentality. 

It seemed to me that practically every 
problem facing us in the defense sector 
had to be contracted out to some think 
tank to be researched and studied. To be 
sure, in the field of the physical sciences, 
this often made quite good sense and I 
am sure the money and time was well 
spent, when it came to matters of weap- 
ons performance and technical ques- 
tions. But—and this became especially 
so in the early sixties—it seemed that the 
human factor was being ignored in all 
problems, that an attitude had developed 
in the Pentagon which felt everything 
could be reduced to a line on a graph, a 
dot on a chart, a symbol in an equation, 
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signals on computer tape, or holes in 
punch cards. If you will, there was no 
room for, and no consideration given to, 
what for lack of a better term can be 
called a gut feeling. 

What has been the result? Let us con- 
sider some other options. First, Corelli 
Barnett, in Horizon magazine, summer 
1971: 


Since 1945, under the stimulus of the Cold 
War, an immense apparatus has been created 
in the United States to apply academic 
minds to the problems of war in inter- 
national relations. Learned volumes and 
monographs, stuffed with impressive calcu- 
lations and formulas, have poured forth. A 
new jargon has been invented to enhance the 
mystique of the authors and obscure their 
meaning. Mathematicians, lawyers, econo- 
mists, sociologists—all have enthusiastically 
joined the Pentagon irregulars. 

However, the climax of more than twenty- 
five years of intense and nationwide intel- 
lectual study of war has unfortunately 
proved to be the American defeat in Vietnam. 
How much the academic think-merchants 
share in the responsibility for the mess can- 
not yet be known.... 


But Colin S. Gray, in the fall 1971 issue 
of Foreign Policy, has no doubt at all 
as to responsibility: 

In 1961 the promise was high. The civilian 
strategists came to Washington to assume 
an influential role in a new administration. 
Yet in 1971 it is fair to say that their per- 
formance has not lived up to their promise. 
And that’s putting it mildly. ... If policy 
prescription may be described as the ad- 
vocacy of ‘viable solutions,’ so scholarship 
should be viewed as the pursuit of truth. 
The civilian strategist has fallen between 
the two extremes, The ‘think-tank’ world as 
exemplified by the RAND Corporation, has 
been the middle group between academe and 
government. Yet because of its dual loyalty— 
to the needs of problem-oriented officials and 
to the disintersted or ‘policy-neutral’ stand- 
ards of scholarship—it has tended to pro- 
duce both irrelevant policy advice and poor 
scholarship. ... 


In passing, a good comment on the 
above situation—although written years 
Lefore it became an issue—is found in 
Standen’s book from which I have al- 
ready quoted: 

The problem of war is something more 
subtle than any social scientist can under- 
stand. As a problem in human motives, there 
is certainly no easy cure for it. Men are not 
angels, and the only reason science has not 
found this out is that science knows nothing 
about angels. A deep piece of wisdom was 
uttered on the Senate floor, in the course of 
the debate on inclusion of the social sci- 
ences in the proposed National Science 
Foundation, by Senator Willis: “It is a 
question of keeping selfishness in restraint, 
that is all.” Senator Willis understands the 
problem of government in all its simplicity 
and its tremendous difficulty. He is quite 
unlike any social scientist. That is why he 
is in the United States Senate and they are 
not.... 


Incidentally, for the record, the above 
remark was by the late Senator Ray- 
mond Willis, of Indiana, and was made 
during debate in the Senate on July 1, 
1946. 

Congressional attention to these dis- 
quieting and disturbing trends is not 
new. The country owes much to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER) for his work during the 7 years 
he headed the Special Subcommittee on 
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Invasion of Privacy of tne Committee on 
Government Operations. He has been 
well aware that what is today’s theory 
can easily beccrme—without anyone 
really recognizing the fact—tomorrow’s 
reality. Just how far—if to any distance 
at all—have some of these theories in- 
fluenced policies and actions of the Fed- 
eral Government? There are, unfortu- 
nately, some indications that such infiu- 
ence has already taken hold at certain 
levels. 

I refer here to the “group sensitivity” 
sessions—or by whatever name they go 
under—carried on in some agencies— 
most notably HEW and Agriculture— 
with the intention of abolishing discrimi- 
nation by eliminating racist thoughts in 
individuals. A November 1970 directive in 
the U.S. Public Health Service, written 
in that fine style of bureaucratic- 
academic jargon I call higher murkiness, 
put it this way: 

All headquarters, regional, and field pro- 
gram managers and supervisors shall partic- 
ipate in intensive training and working con- 
ferences designed to develop the racial and 
cultural awareness and skills in applying EEO 
(equal employment opportunity) policies, 
goals, and practices to their own immediate 
circumstances. All designated staff shall have 


participated in such training programs by 
the end of the fiscal year. 


Note “shall participate,” “shall have 
participated.” One of these sessions, held 
in February 1971 for supervisors in the 
Chicago HEW office, had these questions, 
in the form of partial sentences, which 
the participants, paired off and facing 
each other, had to complete: 


“My weakest point is...” “I love.. 
believe in . 


ay ag 3 
..” “Iam most ashamed of...” 


The whole issue has crystallized once 
again, following publication of Dr. B. F. 
Skinner’s latest book “Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity.” One sentence sums up the 
thesis of the book: 

It is not difficult to demonstrate a connec- 
tion between the unlimited right of the in- 
dividual to pursue happiness and the catas- 
trophes threatened by unchecked breeding, 
the unrestrained affluence that exhausts re- 
sources and pollutes the environment and 
the imminence of nuclear war. 


In essence, man’s behavior has to be 
reshaped. Since each of us are unique, 
shaped by our environment and nothing 
more, then the environment must be re- 
shaped and controlled—our culture in 
which we develop—and society must 
structure a new environment which by 
carrot and stick will make us behave. 

As has been pointed out, Communist 
China is the only instance in recorded 
human history where society—for this 
Red government—has tried to so cendi- 
tion behavior, reaching in China’s case 
for strict and unvarying egalitarianism, 
by shifting the entire mental atmosphere. 
But there is a difference between Mao 
and Skinner; Mao believes in self- 
criticism and punishment, whereas 
Skinner would use genetic ergineering 
and behavioral conditioning. His thesis 
calls for his followers—and he has 
many, as well as some very sharp and 
vocal critics—to take these theories 
into every last facet of life. 

This idea of Skinner’s is not new with 
him; some years back he wrote that: 
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As scientific explanation becomes more 
and more comprehensive, the contribution 
which may be claimed by the individual him- 
self appears to approach zero. Man's vaunt- 
ed creative powers, his achievements in art, 
science and morals, his capacity to choose 
and our right to hold him responsible for 
the choice—none of these is conspicuous in 
the new scientific self-portrait. 


We have behavior-modification pro- 
grams, impelled in part and in whole by 
Skinner’s theories, and others, already at 
work in private therapy, in mental hos- 
pitals, in schools, and in business. No one 
says these ideas should be suppressed. 
Skinner’s critics, I must point out, give 
him and his ideas more latitude and free- 
dom than he would be willing to give the 
subjects of the ideas. But it is essential 
they be made known, and if anyone 
doubts this, then I would refer him to a 
remark by Kenneth Little, executive of- 
ficer of the American Psychological As- 
sociation: 


All I nope is that the Executive and Con- 
gress take Fred Skinner's book seriously. Be- 
havior shaping is here. If they dismiss Skin- 
ner’s book, decisions will be made at a level 
beyond their control. 


I do not know what Mr. Little means 
by his last sentence and I do not care to 
wait to find out. Quite frankly, what we 
are dealing with here is a not too subtle 
attempt to shift power and control over 
the citizens of the American Republic 
into a different set of hands. I do not 
imply there is a large-scale plot; I do 
not imply incipient subversion or any- 
thing of the sort. Someone else has an 
idea as to how he and his followers could 
do it better; that is not at al) unusual in 
our history. 

But it is utopian in concept; it is no 
accident, I think, that Dr. Thomas Mol- 
nar called the idea of utopia the peren- 
nial heresy, and it is appropriate at this 
time to quote him on would-be utopians 
and the logical extension of their the- 
ories: 


. in the popular mind the utopian is 
regarded as an idealist who is dissatisfied 
with conditions in this Valley of Tears and 
wants to overcome the powers that be and 
to bring happiness to earth. Viewed in this 
light, the utopian is a poet, a prophet, a 
benefactor of the human race, the very salt 
of the earth. 

The facts in the case are otherwise. At 
utopia’s roots there is defiance of God, pride 
unlimited, a yearning for an enormous power 
and the assumption of divine attributes with 
a view to manipulating and shaping man- 
kind’s fate. The utopian is not content with 
pressing men into a mould of his own man- 
ufacture; he is not a mere despot, dictator 
or totalitarian leader holding all temporal 
and spiritual power. His real vice is, first, 
the desire to dismantle human individuality 
through the dissolution of individual con- 
science and consciousness, and then to re- 
place these with the collectivity and coa- 
lesced consciousness. In a raving moment, 
so the story goes, Caligula wished that man- 
Kind had only one head, so that he might 
chop it off with one blow. So, too, the uto- 
pian; he wants to deal with one entity to 
as to simplify his own task of transforming 
human nature into a slave... .” 


In a purely chronological sense we are 
only 12 years away from 1984, the date 
made famous by Orwell’s chilling novel 
of a future world where individuals are 
under an iron control truly hideous to 
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contemplate. But the theories of Dr. 
Skinner and the behaviorists cannot help 
but make me think that we are even 
closer. We ignore the potential danger 
in these things only at our peril. What 
the Federal Government does today—in- 
fluenced in whole or in part by ideas 
radically at variance with the most basic 
concepts of our Judeo-Christian herit- 
age—cannot help but to some degree 
shape the lives of each of us. 

I earlier quoted Dr. Skinner on his 
ideas of what would be the new scien- 
tific self-portrait. Skinner, like all uto- 
pians, paints this portrait in the most 
glowing colors. For myself, I believe the 
description was quite accurately written, 
some years ago, by Orwell, in his “1984”: 

If you want a picture of the future, imag- 


ine a boot stamping on a human face— 
forever. 


There are many things ahead of the 
American Republic, but dealing with our 
citizens as if they were a cage of white 
rats is not one of them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER). 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this resolution. At the outset, 
I wish to state that the Committee on the 
Judiciary unanimously—and I empha- 
size the word “unanimously”—passed a 
resolution opposing this resolution of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. GALLAGHER) and other cosponsors. 

Why? For the simple reason that the 
entire subject matter of the so-called 
Gallagher resolution is within the pur- 
view and jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and the Committee on 
the Judiciary, through its various sub- 
committees, is at the very present time 
engaged in studying the various subject 
matters contained in the so-called Gal- 
lagher resolution. 

House Resolution 164 would authorize 
a duplication of effort and an unneces- 
sary expenditure of funds—and, by way 
of interpolation, another select commit- 
tee was set up last year, and for the first 
session of this Congress the cost was 
$900,000. Now, do you want to spend an- 
other $900,000 when a standing commit- 
tee can do the very same work? I do not 
think you want to enter into that kind of 
a tangle. 

Now beyond that in the Organized 
Crime Act of 1970 Congress established 
the National Commission on Individual 
Rights. This Commission will deal with 
same subject matter as that deal with 
under the Gallagher bill. The National 
Commission on Individual Rights is com- 
posed of 15 members—four to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, 
four to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate and seven by the President 
of the United States. 

Eight Members have already been ap- 
pointed. They are: 

In the House: Representative CELLER, 

Representative Mr«v.., Representative 
McCuLtocH, and Representative SAND- 
MAN. 
In the Senate. Senator MCCLELLAN, 
Senator Ervin, Senator Gurney, and 
Senator ROTH. 

The White House is now considering 
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its seven appointees to this important 
Commission. 

The statute charges the Commission 
with the responsibility for conducting a 
comprehensive study and review of Fed- 
eral laws and practices relating to spe- 
cial grand juries and to special offender 
sentencing, wiretapping, and electronic 
surveillance, bail reform, and preventive 
detention, no-knock search warrants, 
and the accumulation of data on individ- 
uals by Federal agencies as authorized 
by law or acquired by executive action. 

The Commission is authorized to make 
interim reports as it deems advisable and 
shall make its final report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress within 6 years of 
its establishment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the 
Judiciary processed the legislation es- 
tablishing the Commission on Individual 
Rights and four of its members have 
been appointed to serve on the Commis- 
sion. The Committee on the Judiciary is 
clearly involved. 

The charge to the National Commis- 
sion on Individual Rights is broad—it 
is empowered to consider all Federal laws 
and practices “which in its opinion may 
infringe upon the individual rights of the 
people of the United States.” No one 
should minimize the significance of this 
Commission nor of the contribution it 
can make to privacy and personal 
liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the 
Judiciary is proud of its achievements 
and trust it may be permitted to con- 
tinue to fulfill its obligations. 

Today the Committees on the Judiciary 
of both Houses have liaison with the work 
that this Commission on Individual 
Rights is to perform. 

Now should we have another group, a 
third entity, the so-called Gallagher 
committee, to do the very same work that 
the Commission is authorized to do—to 
examine invasions of privacy by data 
processing and wiretapping, electronic 
eavesdropping and surveillance, all of 
which are embraced in the Gallagher 
resolution? These also are the subject 
matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I must, if I am a responsible chairman, 
protect the integrity of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I am very proud of the 
members of my committee. They are all 
well-known lawyers with great expertise. 
They have fine reputations. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
been the very citadel of civil rights—a 
fortress that protects the Nation in a 
great degree from the diminution of civil 
rights and the invasion of privacy. 

Where have we been derelict that you 
must substitute for our work by the 
establishment of another committee? 

Mr. Speaker, I defy anyone to say 
where we have been derelict. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Would the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York detail 
for us the activities of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, for example, in the last 
session of the Congress concerning the 
invasion of privacy? 
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Mr. CELLER. We have been engaged 
in those subjects that I have just men- 
tioned. 

Now with reference to the collection of 
criminal histories and data processing, 
currently the Committee on the Judici- 
ary is actively involved in developing a 
variety of legislative programs intimately 
connected to questions involving the 
right of privacy. 

For example, the committee staff has 
obtained a selected sample of actual ar- 
rest records used by law enforcement 
agencies. The staff is analyzing these rec- 
ords and is engaged in drafting a bill re- 
lating to the extremely troublesome prob- 
lems generated by the compilation of 
such records and other data collected by 
law enforcement agencies. 

Subcommittee No. 4 under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Epwarps) plans in 
the near future to hold hearings on this 
subject—the abuses and evils resulting 
from the collection, accumulation, and 
dissemination of arrest records. 

They will consider the so-called na- 
tional data bank containing criminal 
histories to which reference is made in 
the pending resolution. 

The Judiciary Committee also has 
pending before it legislation recom- 
mended by the administration which 
deals directly with the law enforcement 
administration’s programs affecting po- 
lice information. 

In the Congress the Committee on the 
Judiciary has also established a Sub- 
committee on Civil Rights Oversight 
which has become extremely active in 
monitoring the policies of the executive 
branch in the civil rights area. If the 
avowed purpose of House Resolution 164 
is to concern itself as stated on page 2 
of the resolution with “civil rights,” then 
I submit that the function of the select 
committee clearly overlaps and unnec- 
essarily duplicates the oversight respon- 
sibilities of the Judiciary Committee. 

So I say to the gentleman from New 
York that we are actually working on the 
very subject matters of this resolution. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, There is not one 
word involved in this resolution about 
bugging, wiretapping, or surveillance. 
That is all within the purview of your 
committee, and I would hope that you 
would begin to do something about that. 
That is not within the scope of my 
resolution. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think the 
gentleman is familiar with the words 
of his resolution. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am familiar with 
the words. 

Mr. CELLER, I will read from page 2 
of the resolution the following: 

Whereas Congress needs a committee 
ready and able to evaluate the effects of 
technology on the operations of Govern- 
ment, on the democratic institutions and 
processes basic to the United States, and on 
the basic human and civil rights of our 
citizens— 


What do you call civil rights? 
Mr, GALLAGHER. A civil right could 
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be a right that is not affected by wire- 
tapping, bugging, or surveillance. That 
is what I am talking about. 

Mr. CELLER. But I know human na- 
ture, and you would expand that very 
phrase to embrace—— 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would not get in- 
volved with the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to answer you. 
I know human nature, and human na- 
ture is resonant within your bosom, You 
would expand that to a fare-thee-well. 
You would cover the waterfront. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. My bosom is full of 
concern, Mr. Speaker. I have been in- 
volved in this for 7 years and it is a big- 
ger concern in the bosom of all Amer- 
icans than the parochial concern of a 
rae overlapping of jurisdiction. 

CELLER. Do not interrupt me, 
cima. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. You asked me a 
question. 

Mr. CELLER. I am willing to yield to 
the gentleman in a parliamentary way, 
but I am now pointing out that I am 
sure you would expand those phrases to 
mean anything and everything involving 
civil rights, and who has the jurisdiction 
by virtue of the rules of this House con- 
cerning civil rights? Not a select com- 
mittee, but the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no committee in 
the House of Representatives which is 
more cognizant of the importance of the 
right of privacy than the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I urge that our commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction not be dismembered 
and that House Resolution 164 be op- 
posed. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr POFF To underscore and reen- 
force what the distinguished chairman 
has just said, I suggest that there is a 
more likely field in the language of 
House Resolution 164 for venturing into 
investigations involving civil rights. That 
language begins on line 17 of page 2 and 
reads in part as follows: 

The committee shall also study the use of 
computers and other technical instruments 
in gathering and centralizing information 
on individuals— 


That is clearly the field of investiga- 
tion of civil rights. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman desire more time? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire additional time? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, just 2 more minutes. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CELLER. I just want to say to the 
gentleman from Virginia that there are 
a few other words that he might read 
beginning at line 17, page 2. I read now 
on line 19, as follows: “in gathering and 
centralizing information on individuals 
and the effect of such activity on the 
human and civil rights.” 

In other words, there is a repetition 
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of the references to civil rights. I can- 
not for the life of me see why the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey would be will- 
ing to confine himself in such a way as 
not to poach on the preserves of the 
Judiciary Committee in relation to civil 
rights. I therefore submit that it would 
be highly unfair to adopt this resolu- 
tion. It would be equivalent to a blow on 
the escutcheon of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I ask in the utmost good faith 
that you let us do our work untrammeled. 
We have justified, I think, the faith that 
you have in us, and we will, by the dry 
light of reason and with an understand- 
ing heart, conduct these inquiries that 
are demanded by the country generally 
and which are envisaged in this resolu- 
tion now before us. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuLtoc#). 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose House Resolution 164. I oppose 
House Resolution 164 not because I op- 
pose an inquiry into the impact of com- 
puter technology on our lives but because 
I oppose the unnecessary proliferation of 
House committees and the encroachment 
upon the jurisdiction of a committee most 
vigilant in protecting the right of pri- 
vacy. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
been charged by this body with the duty 
of safeguarding civil liberties. In my 
opinion, the committee has done its duty, 
is doing its duty, and will continue to do 
its duty. There is no need for a new com- 
mittee to study the impact of computers 
on the right of privacy. We members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary are well 
aware of the intricate and complex prob- 
lems raised by technological advances. I 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 10789, co- 
sponsored by all the other Republican 
members of Subcommittee No. 5, which 
would be a start at balancing our desire 
for progress with our desire for privacy. 
The chairman of the committee has also 
introduced a bill, H.R. 10892. And I un- 
derstand that the chairman of Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 is working on legislation 
regarding the accuracy and security of 
arrest records. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inclined to remind 
the Members of the House that this com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction over the right of 
privacy was reconfirmed several years 
ago when we first assigned the duty to 
explore the use of electronic systems. 

The Congress works best when it uses 
the committee system and the commit- 
tees work best when they divide the work 
and develop expertise. The success of the 
system depends upon our ability to re- 
sist the temptation to do somebody else’s 
work so that we can capture a few head- 
lines. Thus I urge the Members of this 
body to resist that temptation, preserve 
the committee system, and vote no on 
House Resolution 164. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. KEATING) 
such time as he may consume. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I rise in opposition to the creation 
of this committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I am strongly opposed to 
the Enactment of House Resolution 164. 
calling for the establishment of a Select 
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Committee on Privacy, Human Values, 
and Democratic Institutions. 

While sharing the concern of my col- 
leagues for the protection of our privacy, 
I am also concerned with making the 
House an effective legislative body. 

It is my belief that this proposed se- 
lect committee, while intended to deal 
with legitimate issues, would only dupli- 
cate existing jurisdiction of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The creation of this committee would 
necessitate the hiring of more staff, the 
expenditure of more money, and the al- 
location of additional resources to an 
area adequately covered at the present 
time. 

It is my strong belief that it would be 
irresponsible for Congress to create a 
separate committee to deal with each 
issue affecting our Nation. If we were 
to adopt this policy across-the-board, 
we would witness the disintegration of 
the committee system into utter chaos. 

Senator Sam Ervin is now conducting 
extensive hearings on these very issues 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. I 
have complete confidence the House 
Judiciary Committee will address itself 
to any urgently needed legislation in this 
area and hopefully will have its own 
hearing shortly. I am sympathetic to the 
stated purpose of this resolution. 

Nevertheless we have an obligation to 
organize the committees of Congress in 
such a way as to operate in an effective 
manner, and in a manner responsive to 
the needs of our Nation. The bill present- 
ly before us, however, will not move us 
in that direction. 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, Porr). 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
against House Joint Resolution 164. 

I shall do so reluctantly. I am reluc- 
tant because I am fearful that a “nay” 
vote may be interpreted as a criticism of 
the purpose of the bill. Such an interpre- 
tation would be a misinterpretation. I 
favor the purpose of the bill. 

Indeed, in company with several col- 
leagues on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I introduced H.R. 10789, a bill with 
a similar purpose. In part, the title of our 
bill is “to insure the security and privacy 
of criminal justice information systems.” 
It is addressed to the same concern which 
prompts House Joint Resolution 164, 
namely, the impact of computer technol- 
ogy upon individual privacy. It regulates 
the accumulation, storage, retrieval and 
use of criminal offender record informa- 
tion and criminal intelligence and pre- 
scribes both criminal penalties and civil 
damages for violations. 

To repeat, I share the concern which 
motivates the authors of House Joint 
Resolution 164. We need to master the 
machine before the machine masters us. 

I am voting against House Joint Reso- 
lution 164 in order to register a vote for 
the committee system. Without the com- 
mittee system, the legislative process 
would collapse. The sweep of congres- 
sional jurisdiction is so broad and the 
issues with which Congress deals are so 
complex that no single member can mas- 
ter every single item of legislation. Ac- 
cordingly, the congressional workload is 
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subdivided and compartmentalized. It is 
subdivided by jurisdictional subject mat- 
ter and compartmentalized among the 
standing committees. Working within 
these compartments, committee members 
have tended to specialize in the subject 
matters assigned to their committee. Un- 
distracted by extraneous matters, they 
have developed an expertise which equips 
them to make sound judgments. This 
subdivision of jurisdictional responsibil- 
ity has improved the quality of the legis- 
lative product. 

But the committee system itself will 
not work unless the rule of exclusivity of 
jurisdiction is rigidly enforced. Rule XI 
of the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives reads in pertinent part as follows: 

All proposed ... matters relating to the 
subject listed under the standing commit- 
tees named below shall be referred to such 
committees, respectively: 

18. Committee on the Judiciary ... (d) 
civil liberties. 


As I said earlier, the principal concern 
of House Joint Resolution 164 is the im- 
pact of technology on civil liberties. The 
mandate of the committee it would cre- 
ate is found in the language on page 2 
of the bill. That language cannot be con- 
strued except as a license to trespass 
upon the jurisdictional domain of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The issue is not whether the House has 
the power to grant that license. Clearly, 
the House has such a power. Indeed, the 
House has the power to abolish the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary if it chooses to 
do so. 

Rather, the issue is whether it is wise 
for the House to exercise that power. Is it 
wise to bypass the standing Legislative 
Committee which was created to oversee 
and protect civil liberties? I submit that 
for the sake of the preservation of the 
committee system, it is unwise. I sug- 
gest that neither is it justified ever to by- 
pass a standing committee except when 
that committee has failed to perform 
under its legislative mandate. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
not failed in the past. It is not failing to- 
day. It will not fail tomorrow. Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 has already undertaken the 
drafting of legislation to protect the pri- 
vacy of those with criminal arrest rec- 
ords. Although hearings have not been 
scheduled on H.R. 10789, I am confident 
that hearings will be held as soon as the 
extremely heavy workload of the com- 
mittee permits. I fully expect that one 
of the subcommittees will act on this or 
similar legislation in this session. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
not been derelict in its duties. It does not 
deserve a rebuke. House Joint Resolution 
164 should be defeated. 

It is not as though this were the first 
exposure that the Congress had to this 
subject. As has already been detailed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
the very next bill on the calendar will es- 
tablish an office with essentially the 
same legislative mandate; namely, to ad- 
vise the Congress concerning the impact 
of computer technology on individual 
privacy. 

In 1970 this Congress passed the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1970. Title 
XII of that act created a new commis- 
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sion to be called the National Commis- 
sion on Individual Rights. The mandate 
of that commission is, and I quote from 
that act: 

To conduct a comprehensive study and 
review of Federal laws ... and the accumula- 
tion of data on individuals by Federal agen- 
cies as authorized by law or acquired by ex- 
ecutive action. 


That commission will operate with an 
open-end authorization. The new office 
which the Congress is about to consider 
will have an authorization of $5 million. 
The Committee on the Judiciary goes be- 
fore the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration tomorrow to get its annual ap- 
propriation, and I suggest it is only fair, 
proper, and prudent to commit to the 
Committee on the Judiciary where it be- 
longs the responsibility for legislative 
oversight of this delicate matter. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I earnestly trust that 
the legislaticn will be rejected. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCrory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, during the first session 
of this Congress the Committee on Rules 
reported to the House a resolution, 
House Resolution 164, which would es- 
tablish a Select Committee on Privacy, 
Human Values, and Democratic Insti- 
tutions. The Committee on Rules rec- 
ommended that this resolution be passed 
and the measure now awaits the action 
of the full House. It is my opinion that 
the creation of this select committee is 
quite unnecessary as it both duplicates 
and invades the jurisdiction of one of 
the standing committees of the House. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, one 
of the oldest standing committees of this 
Chamber, is specifically empowered un- 
der the rules of the House to consider all 
legislation in the area of civil liberties 
introduced in this Chamber. While the 
intent in creating this select committee 
may be the desire to focus exclusive and 
exceptional attention on the problem 
which is its subject matter, we cannot so 
easily dismiss the established outstand- 
ing record of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary in the area of civil liberties and, 
most recently, civil rights. Since 1965 it 
has been my privilege to serve on this 
committee and to observe and participate 
in its proceedings. I can, therefore, testify 
to both the dedication of my colleagues 
serving on this panel and their apprecia- 
tion of the guarantees of the law regard- 
ing the rights of the citizenry. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who serve on 
this committee under the leadership of 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CELLER) are 
prepared to consider the issues and prob- 
lems this select committee might discuss. 
I believe I can speak for my fellow com- 
mittee members when I say that we have 
met our responsibilities in the past, we 
stand ready to meet this task now, and 
we are firm in our commitment to main- 
tain our vigilance in the future when the 
rights and liberties of the people are 
threatened. While special and select com- 
mittees may be created in some particu- 
lar hour of need and later fade away, the 
standing committees of this Chamber are 
continuous in their dedication, resource- 
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fulness, and concern with the problems 
facing this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in the consideration of 
the organized crime bill at the last ses- 
sion of the Congress, a general prohibi- 
tion against private wiretapping was in- 
cluded. The measure authorized limited 
electronic surveillance—with court ap- 
proval—or—in cases of national secu- 
rity—with the approval of the Attorney 
General. Mr. Speaker, during this Con- 
gress the oversight Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee has investi- 
gated the exercise of civil rights with re- 
spect to voting, housing, education, and 
other subjects. I am privileged to serve 
on this subcommittee—which specializes 
in protection of basic civil rights. The 
staff of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary is professionally equipped for 
and fully capable of conducting the in- 
vestigations relative to protecting rights 
of privacy which are threatened and 
jeopardized by modern technological and 
scientific equipment and practices. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the defeat of House 
Resolution 164. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio has 7 minutes remaining, and the 
gentleman from Indiana has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorpD). 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to the principles and objectives 
set forth in House Resolution 164, but I 
am concerned about the thrust of the 
resolution into the area of intelligence 
gathering in the field of crime and sub- 
version. 

In this area I would say to the sponsor 
of the resolution I do not think that the 
problem lies in the amount of informa- 
tion compiled or whether or not comput- 
ers are being used but, rather, as to who 
is gathering the information and how the 
information is being used. The recent 
donnybrook concerning intelligence gath- 
ering by the Army is a good example, 

This is an area where we experience 
a large number of complaints concerning 
the invasion of individual privacy, but 
I say that intelligence gathering in this 
area is highly essential, if not indispens- 
able, to the preservation of individual 
rights. 

Police agencies, for example, must have 
good intelligence or individual rights will 
be violated. Indeed, most of the legitimate 
complaints in this area arise out of the 
fact that inadequate and insufficient in- 
telligence work has been done. Mistakes 
will be made from time to time, but poor 
intelligence or the lack of any intelli- 
gence enhances the possibility of mis- 
take. 

So I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he intends his resolution to get into the 
area of the jurisdiction of the House 
Committee on Internal Security. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No, it does not. I 
think there is a definite jurisdictional 
question here, and I recognize it. What 
this select committee would like to get 
into is not criminal surveillance or sur- 
veillance of genuine subversives. We will 
take action that will protect the average 
good American citizen who is not a sub- 
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versive, not a criminal, but who finds the 
Federal Government breathing down his 
neck, modifying his behavior, and turn- 
ing over his future and the future of his 
children to an elite which has contempt 
for the Congress and a hatred of indi- 
vidualism and human values. We would 
try to prevent America moving “Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SEIBERLING). 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I rise in op- 
position to the resolution. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the proposed resolution, 
It not only invades the jurisdiction of 
the Judiciary Committee to the extent 
that it deals with the right of privacy, 
but it goes far beyond that. I will read 
what the resolution says, starting on line 
9, page 2: 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the development and prolif- 
eration of technology in American society, 
including the role and effectiveness of com- 
puter technology in the operations of in- 
dustry and Government— 


It goes on to say: 
and the effects of technology and ma- 
chines on democratic institutions and proc- 
esses. 


This resolution goes way, way be- 
yond the question of the right of privacy 
and would, in fact, overlap the juris- 
diction of one of the other committees 
of which I am also a member, the Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, which 
is coming up with a bill just after this 
resolution, which bill, among other 
things, will establish an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment to assist all com- 
mittees of the House in getting infor- 
mation about the effects of technology 
on matters coming within their partic- 
ular province. I will read from that bill. 
It reads as follows: 

The present mechanisms of the Congress 
do not provide the Legislative branch with 
adequate, independent and timely infor- 
mation concerning the potential application 
or impact of such technology, particularly 
in those instances where the Federal Goy- 
ernment may be called upon to consider 
support, management, or regulation of tech- 
nological applications. 


I share the concern of the gentleman 
from New Jersey about the impact of 
technology on the rights of citizens, in- 
cluding the right of privacy, but I be- 
lieve that the Judiciary Committee can 
and will deal with that within its own 
particular area of expertise. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) . 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
think these issues that we have been 
discussing this afternoon are quite sim- 
ple and quite clear. To me, at least, it is 
abundantly clear that all of us are af- 
fected by governmental intrusion into 
our private lives. So, while we agree that 
something must be done, we then come up 
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to the difficult question of who should 
look into it. 

My judgment is that through the years 
oversight has been our one weakness. 
Legislative committees have not had the 
momentum nor the initiative to do a 
good oversight job and as a result there- 
of new or select committees have to be 
established which cross jurisdictional 
lines and it is often the case that the 
jurisdiction of many committees are 
touched. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
the objections stated in the well by those 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
who are naturally loyal to my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER), who objects 
earnestly and honestly—and I say this 
with some trepidation, those objections 
are rather picayune and parochial. 

If you want the job done, let us get it 
done. Let us not continue to beat this 
dead horse of “jurisdiction.” We all agree 
that we do not want an invasion of in- 
dividual rights. But, the existing commit- 
tees are surrounded by the moats of juris- 
diction much as are castles. I believe there 
is an urgent need for this massive job 
to be performed by a select committee. 

I am delighted that there are Mem- 
bers of Congress such as the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER) who 
are willing to accept the responsibility. I 
am dismayed that there are members 
who are still standing on the parochial 
view, “Please do not invade our jurisdic- 
tion.” 

I think we ought to rise above this kind 
of parochial view if we really want to 
do anything to prevent this intrusion into 
our private lives. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
we ought to support this resolution 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. HEINZ). 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to in- 
dicate my opposition to House Resolution 
164, not just because I feel that it is dupli- 
cative of existing committee assignments 
and structure, but because I think it is 
time we took a critical look at our priori- 
ties and the resources available to deal 
with them. Mr. Speaker, the enactment 
of this unwise legislation not only would 
cause conflicts with existing committee 
jurisdictions, but also will clearly signal 
that we have turned our backs on our 
senior citizens as well, and at a time when 
have every reason to expect fair and 
equitable consideration of their special 
problems by the Congress. 

I would like particularly to recall that 
in August of last year, when there was 
considerable justification to establish a 
select or special committee for the bene- 
fit of the 20 million older Americans in 
this country today, it was pointed out at 
the time that we did not have sufficient 
space resources here in the Congress to 
actually make the facilities available for 
such a committee. 

I serve on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and on the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Investigations thereof, 
under the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
RANDALL) and the gentlewoman from 
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New Jersey (Mrs. DWYER) that deals with 
the problems of the aged. I must say 
that I feel very strongly that the estab- 
lishment of the committee proposed 
under the resolution now under debate 
would serve unkind and unfortunate 
notice that we care little if at all for the 
20 million older Americans, many of 
whom have very real problems maintain- 
ing their very dignity as human beings. 

I cannot justify the establishment of 
the select committee proposed by House 
Resolution 164 when I believe its crea- 
tion would dilute and detract from the 
efforts of this Congress in other areas 
vital to the national interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make clear that 
I firmly believe that the invasion of pri- 
vacy and the misuse of the power of 
modern information technology is a 
legitimate and serious problem that we 
must recognize as a treat to the basic 
principles of democracy. 

There are far too many examples of 
individuals having been harassed, de- 
prived of credit or the opportunity for 
gainful employment. This national con- 
cern has been properly recognized by 
many of us in Government. Only last 
June, a U.S. district court, in barring 
the distribution of arrest records by the 
FBI to nongovernment sources, pointed 
out the necessity of a national regula- 
tory policy on credit reporting. 

But I would respectfully point out that 
two existing committees, the Judiciary 
Committee and the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, have potential and 
actual jurisdiction over this problem, 
and that I am convinced this problem 
can be dealt with by using existing 
committee resources and saving the tax- 
payer considerable additional expendi- 
tures by doing so. I am sure these com- 
mittees and the specific subcommittees 
involved are capable of conducting the 
necessary oversight and investigatory 
activities so at effective monitoring 
can be a fact right now. 

Frankly, I think we have here a case 
of mistaken and confused priorities to 
the detriment of the national interest, 
and I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
join me in opposing the measure known 
as House Resolution 164. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. LATTA) has 3 minutes remain- 
ing. 
Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the author of the resolution, 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GALLAGHER). 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 32] 


Abourezk Edwards, La. 
Alexander Esch 
Ashbrook Evins, Tenn, 
Aspinall 


Melcher 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Helstoski 
Hillis 
Kemp 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lennon Vanik 
Macdonald, Wiggins 
Mass. Wyman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Thompson, N.J. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON PRIVACY, 
HUMAN VALUES, AND DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER) is recog- 
nized for 6 minutes. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewomen from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker. As I un- 
derstand it, this proposed special com- 
mittee would not have any legislative 
powers, and would not, therefore, take 
away any jurisdiction from the commit- 
tee on which I serve—the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

I say this, because our committee had 
many days of hearings on the privacy of 
the individual in connection with the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act. 

That act was the first Federal law ever 
written to regulate the heretofore anony- 
mous and unsupervised credit reporting 
bureaus and has given consumers im- 
portant new protections against false, 
malicious, erroneous, or incomplete credit 
reports. 

Prior to the passage in October 1970, of 
title VI of Public Law 91-508 as a new 
title VI of the Consumer Credit Protec- 
tion Act of 1968, untold numbers of 
Americans were denied credit, insurance, 
or employment because of adverse reports 
from credit bureaus, without knowing 
what information had been used against 
them, or where it had come from. They 
had absolutely no recourse. Now, they 
do have recourse. 

The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GALLAGHER) was one of the strongest 
supporters of that legislation, which I 
call the “Good name” Protection Act, and 
was the first witness we heard on the 
legislation in the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs during hearings in 1970. 
So I know how deeply concerned he is 
over the whole problem of invasion of 
privacy. 

As long as the proposed special com- 
mittee is intended to study the whole 
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problem of invasion of privacy from a 
variety of standpoints, rather than mere- 
ly second-guess our work in the Banking 
and Currency Committee on the Fair 
Credit Reporting Act, I have no objection 
to the bill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I support 
House Resolution 164. I believe it is essen- 
tial that the House move promptly to 
investigate the impact of the computer 
on the privacy of the American citizen. 

Today we have an opportunity to re- 
sume our inquiry into the fate of the 
individual in a highly technological so- 
ciety. From 1965 to March 1971, the 
Special Subcommittee on Privacy of 
the Government Operations Committee 
called our attention to a number of dis- 
turbing conditions: 

In 1966 the subcommittee investigated 
the proposal to establish a national data 
center to centralize and computerize the 
records of the individual Federal agen- 
cies. The proposal had been made without 
sufficient consideration of its implications 
for private citizens. There was danger of 
consolidating individual dossiers, of in- 
corporating inaccurate information, of 
misusing the information collected, and 
of breaching any safeguards of germane- 
ness and legitimate need to know. 

In 1968 the subcommittee looked into 
commercial credit bureau operations and 
found them amassing and trading not 
merely financial but even political and 
behavioral data on some 100 million citi- 
zens—information which might or might 
not be accurate, information which could 
result in loss of job or home, information 
which could be obtained by practically 
anyone. Wisely, the Congress responded 
by enacting the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act. 

In 1970 the subcommittee disclosed 
Federal support for the use of ampheta- 
mines to modify the behavior of some 
200,000 to 300,000 American schoolchil- 
dren. The drugs were intended to treat 
certain dubious learning disabilities in 
hyperactive children. 

Finally, by giving notice to hold hear- 
ings, the subcommittee shot down a pro- 
posal under serious consideration in the 
administration in 1970 to test all children 
for personality disorders. The purpose 
was to attempt to predict delinquent be- 
havior. 

A year ago the subcommittee was ter- 
minated, not for lack of business but 
rather because the parent committee 
supposedly lacked jurisdiction. Having 
made a promising start, it is well that the 
work should be continued. 

The Constitution established certain 
fundamental principles for the protec- 
tion of individual privacy—for due proc- 
ess and free religious belief. against self- 
incrimination and unreasonable searches 
and seizures. But the Bill of Rights was 
written in a far simpler world. 

Today few practical obstacles to in- 
vasion of privacy still exist. Advances in 
information technology, medicine, and 
behavioral science make it relatively easy 
to affect, for better or worse, the lives 
of millions of people with the best of 
intentions. 

We are all aware that the computer 
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has produced an information revolution. 
Never before has so much information 
about so many individuals been so ac- 
cessible and easily disseminated. Gen- 
erally speaking, this is a desirable de- 
velopment. It promises to increase our 
capacity to make intelligent, rational 
social policy choices. 

In theory the computer is a superbly 
impersonal machine. It does not, by it- 
self, pry into the private affairs of citi- 
zens nor make insidious discriminations 
among them. However, personal facts 
which are fed into computer information 
systems always involve evaluation in the 
process of selecting what to record, the 
language in which it is formulated, and 
the classification of these with other 
facts. 

According to Prof. Alan Westin, author 
of “Privacy and Freedom,” these evalua- 
tions become the significant facts about 
an individual, first in his dealings with 
large public and private bureaucracies, 
potentially his relations with his associ- 
ates, and perhaps ultimately in his esti- 
mation of himself. The result can be to 
curb personal initiative, interfere with 
free expression and association, and 
make it impossible for people to escape 
from errors of their past. 

The hearings of both the special Sub- 
committee on Privacy and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
proved that apprehension about this 
prospect is well founded and demon- 
strated that adequate safeguards for the 
collection and use of personal informa- 
tion by Government and private con- 
cerns have yet to be written. 

I urge support for this resolution. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the danger of a massive, 
Orwellian invasion of the privacy of the 
American people as a result of the ex- 
plosive growth of our technological ca- 
pabilities transcends all partisan and 
ideological lines. It ought to be of deep 
concern to every Member of this body. 
It is far too important an issue to be 
smothered in petty arguments over com- 
mittee jurisdiction. It is so important 
that it ought to override even the great 
reluctance felt by those of us who are 
committed to fighting big government, to 
create any new committee for any pur- 
pose in view of the large numbers of 
committees already in existence in every 
part of the Federal Government and 
their general record of ineffectiveness 
or worse. 

Establishing this Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Value, and Democratic 
Institutions—I would have preferred the 
Americanism Institution—is like setting 
up a new branch of our Armed Forces. 
It could—and the past performance of 
Congressman GALLAGHER’s Special Sub- 
committee on Privacy of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee has in- 
dicated that it would—stand in the front 
lines of the battle against tyranny. It 
would be a new committee to protect us 
from new committees of behavior con- 
trollers such as B. F. Skinner, who would 
use the new technology to destroy hu- 
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man freedom and dignity, as the title of 
his latest book unabashedly proclaims, 
programing our lives and even our 
thoughts along the Unes they think are 
socially desirable. 

In September of 1970 the gentleman 
from New Jersey ‘Mr. GALLAGHER? 
chaired the subcommittee which held 
hearings on the use of the widely abused 
drug amphetamine to modify the be- 
havior of hundreds of thousands of young 
schoolchildren throughout the Nation 
who have no detectable physical or 
mental disease, but are merely a little 
more rambunctious in class than average. 
He brought before Congress and the Na- 
tion evidence of the tremendous pres- 
sures put on parents of lively little boys 
in public schools to give their consent to 
the administration of mind-deadening 
drugs to their children—pressures which, 
according to testimony presented to the 
committee, emanated from administra- 
tors and teachers who seem to have re- 
garded the drugs as a shortcut to solving 
classroom disciplinary problems and 
from doctors who found wholesale pre- 
scription of amphetamine-containing 
pills such as Ritalin to be financially 
profitable. 

a the gentleman from New Jersey has 
said: 

The use of behavior modification drugs on 
at least 250,000 grammar school children, as 
disclosed by the Privacy Inquiry’s hearing 
in September 1970, only hints at the wide- 
spread biochemical manipulation of Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life. Psychosurgery or 
brain mutilation is now increasingly popular 
to control those who show only minor devia- 
tions from supposedly acceptable behavior. 
Genetic engineering is low gaining presti- 
gious support as a means to assure Ameri- 
can society a tranquil work force. 


Yet despite these looming dangers, the 
special Subcommittee on Privacy has 
been dropped by the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. Without the new com- 
mittee this resolution would create, we 
have nothing to take its place, no com- 
mittee willing and ready to undertake the 
task of investigating the latest startling 
disclosures in the field of behavior con- 
trol, presented in the following article by 
nationally syndicated columnist Paul 
Scott, released January 5: 

WAsHINGTON, January 5.—One of the best 
kept secrets in government today is the 
amount of federal funds being spent in the 
behavioral research field and the scope of 
these investigations. 

No one in Congress or the Executive Branch 
is willing or can tell you the government's 
full involvement. Not even the General Ac- 
counting Office, the congressional watchdog 
on government spending, claims to know. 

This is the amazing finding of Representa- 
tive Cornelius E. Gallagher (D. N.J.), who is 
seeking a full-scale congressional investiga- 
tion of government activities in this highly 
sensitive field. 

Gallagher's inquiry request, which the 
House will vote on when it convenes later 
this month, was triggered by the discovery 
that the National Institutes of Mental Health 
had granted $283,000 to Dr. B. F. Skinner, 
author of the controversial book “Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity”. 

The highly questionable grant, running 
through 1974, was made by NIMH to free 
Skinner, Chairman of the Psychology De- 
partment at Harvard, from teaching and re- 
search repsonsibilities so that he could pur- 
sue “scholarly activities”. 

These activities have consisted mainly of 
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his writing the controversial book and ap- 
pearing all over the country on television 
and at symposiums to talk about and pro- 
mote his idea of government controls over 
the way we think and live. 

When Gallagher sought information about 
the Skinner grant and the scope and amount 
of government spending in the behavioral 
research fleld, the General Accounting Office 
reported back that the task was virtually im- 
possible. 

Agency officials stated that there were tens 
of thousands of behavioral research projects 
being financed by government agencies. A 
preliminary check turned up 70,000 grants 
and contracts at the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW), and 10,000 
within the Manpower Administration of the 
Labor Department. 

Thousands of additional behavioral proj- 
ects, costing millions of dollars, also are 
being financed by the Defense Department, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, and the Atomic Energy Commission, ac- 
cording to the General Accounting Office’s 
survey. 

While the main center of the government’s 
behavioral research activities appears to be 
concentrated within HEW, now the biggest 
spender in government, so many other agen- 
cies and departments are involved that GAO 
Officials claimed they had neither the money 
nor the manpower to make a meaningful 
investigation. 

Tip of the iceberg—In circulating to House 
members these and other details of the gov- 
ernment’s deep involvement in this field, 
Representative Gallagher hopes to convince 
lawmakers of the need for an extensive in- 
quiry to determine if there is any “grand 
design” to these activities. 

It is Gallagher’s contention that the Skin- 
ner grant is only the tip of the iceberg and 
that millions of dollars in federal grants are 
being spent in such a way that could bring 
about what is proposed in “Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity’—to alter modern life by condi- 
tioning the behavior of each citizen by posi- 
tive or negative reinforcements. 

Gallagher doesn’t oppose Skinner's right 
to advocate his thought-controlling proposals 
as a member of his profession or a private 
citizen but he does question whether the 
government should subsidize them since 
“they threaten the future of our system of 
government by denigrating the American 
traditions of individualism, human dignity, 
and self-reliance.” 

The power of computerized information 
systems, coupled with mood creating or alter- 
ing biochemical discoveries, provide an over- 
whelming new tool for those who, like Skin- 
ner, feel that social engineering is more 
important than individual freedom. 

In Gallagher’s opinion, these technical de- 
velopments answer those who would dismiss 
Skinner’s ideas as being impossible to im- 
plement and are the basic reasons why mem- 
bers of Congress should take the threat he 
represents very seriously. 

Wide influence—Most disturbing to Gal- 
lagher is the great influence that Skinner has 
among psychiatrists in and out of govern- 
ment. The huge grant by the National Insti- 
tutes of Mental Health clearly indicates his 
influence within the government. 

In a recent Johns Hopkins University poll, 
psychology faculties and graduate students 
around the nation named Skinner as the 
most respected social scientist alive despite 
his thought controlling proposals. A Southern 
Methodist University poll found that he was 
the only living man among the 10 great minds 
in the history of psychology. 

These simple facts, Gallagher says, reveals 
the need for Congress to take a long, hard 
look at the federal government's role in pro- 
moting Skinner and his “new man” concept 
that in many ways is like that proposed by 
Aldous Huxley in his novel “Brave New 
World”, 
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Other lawmakers will be given a chance to 
show whether they agree with Gallagher 
when a proposal to create a Select Commit- 
tee on Privacy, Human Values and Demo- 
cratic Institutions, comes to the House floor 
this month. 

Sponsored by Gallagher and Representa- 
tive Frank Horton (R.N.Y.), the proposed 
investigating committee would undertake 
the inquiry to determine where the govern- 
ment’s behavorial research is taking the 
nation. 

Powerful forces within the American Psy- 
chiatric Association are already putting in- 
tense pressure on vacationing members of 
Congress to vote against the Gallagher-Hor- 
ton inquiry. Apparently they are opposed to 
having the American people learn how their 
money is being spent to change their way of 
living. The shock might wake up the nation 
to the possibility that 1984 is much closer 
at hand than most of us ever dreamed. 


Senator Ervin of North Carolina, well 
known as a champion of the right to pri- 
vacy, has said: 

There is a real need in the Congress for 
a committee which can devote its full atten- 
tion to a study of privacy as a human value 
necessary to our society. In particular, I see 
a need for a continuing study of those ele- 
ments of the new technology, the machines, 
devices, instruments, methods, and attitudes 
which bring many benefits to society but 
which also may sometimes be used to violate 
privacy and threaten the liberty of indi- 
viduals. 


The privacy destroyers by all indica- 
tions are smoothly organized and well 
financed. We need to know a lot more 
about them, and can well afford the com- 
paratively small cost and the minor ju- 
risdictional problems involved in setting 
up the proposed new Select Committee 
on Privacy, Human Values, and Demo- 
cratic Institutions, to find out what we 
need to know. House Resolution 164 de- 
serves a strong vote of support by this 
House. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
but a few minutes to try and sum up 
what I think is going to be the significant 
issue of the seventies when the war is 
concluded. That is the preservation of 
human values and democratic institu- 
tions, and the expansion of meaningful 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights in our 
technology-dominated society. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great 
deal said about jurisdiction. Now we find 
that everyone has a bill by which they 
are going to protect privacy, but the fact 
of the matter is that none of these bills 
have passed, and while it may be true 
that the Committee on the Judiciary does 
have jurisdiction, I am not poaching on 
that jurisdiction. And the fact is the 
Committee on the Judiciary has done 
nothing about the privacy issue other 
than to its new invasions of privacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply distressed by 
the opposition of the dean of the House— 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and civil libertarian of 
long standing, Mr. CELLER—to the crea- 
tion of the Select Committee on Privacy, 
Human Values, and Democratic Institu- 
tions. I yield to no one on this floor in 
my high regard for the Congressman 
from New York for his outstanding serv- 
ice in defense of our constitutional rights 
and liberties. In truth I am more than a 
little shocked and surprised to find the 
distinguished chairman on the opposite 
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side of the issue on this first clear-cut 
and all-important vote on privacy in the 
House. 

I would like the House to know that 
I have met with Chairman CELLER, writ- 
ten to Chairman CELLER, offered compro- 
mise language to amend this resolution 
any way he wants it, indeed pleaded with 
Chairman CELLER so that we might not 
be on opposite sides on this issue. But as 
you can see without success. 

I would like the House to know what I 
said to the distinguished dean. I remind- 
ed him of the fact that privacy is an is- 
sue of paramount importance both to the 
people of this country and to the House 
which represents them, A vote for the 
select committee is a vote to insure a 
constant continuing focus by this House 
upon potential invasions of privacy— 
whether intended or unwitting. With this 
focus we hope to achieve the kind of early 
warning system that will ring bells and 
fiash lights as the right of our people to 
be let alone is threatened. 

Once the select committee fulfills this 
function of alerting the House to such 
dangers it has done what it is supposed 
to do. From that moment it can and will 
step aside and let the various standing 
committees with their legislative juris- 
diction take up the challenge. 

That is what I told the chairman. And 
that is my understanding of how select 
committees are supposed to operate—on 
privacy or on any other issue, for that 
matter. In effect a select committee is 
a servant both of the House and its leg- 
islative committees. It provides constant 
and undivided attention to an area that 
Members feel is worthy of such atten- 
tion and that does not fit neatly into 
the jurisdictional ambit of any particu- 
lar legislative committee. And as the se- 
lect committee does its job it feeds its 
results to the legislative committees with 
the appropriate jurisdiction so that they 
can consider and frame the appropriate 
legislative remedies, 

I also reminded the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
that this pattern of service to the legis- 
lative committees and subcommittees of 
the House was my method of approach 
during the 7 years that I headed the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee’s Special 
Inquiry on Privacy. There are many 
chairmen of legislative committees and 
subcommittees here today who know the 
truth of this. For we have worked to- 
gether—I for my part providing them 
with the information they needed to hold 
hearings and to pass legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, let me single out several 
of these distinguished chairmen—all of 
whom, incidentally, are strong support- 
ers of a vote to establish the Select Com- 
mittee on Privacy. 

I would mention first my pleasure in 
cooperating on abuses of the credit re- 
porting industry with the gracious Con- 
gresswoman from Missouri—LEoNnNoR 
SvuLLIvaN. I was able to spotlight some 
of the more flagrant abuses in hearings 
of March and May of 1968. Then Mrs. 
SULLIVAN took over with her Consumer 
Subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Another subcommittee chairman with 
whom I have worked to advance the 
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cause of privacy is Chairman Nix of the 
Subcommittee on Postal Facilities. 
Chairman Nrx has already held two 
hearings—and plans another further 
along in this session—on the abuses of 
the junk mailers in their access to and use 
of computerized mailing lists. 

And the distinguished Californian and 
subcommittee Chairman CHARLES WIL- 
son and I have been able to join forces 
to attack privacy problems inherent in 
census taking. His Subcommittee on the 
Census has held fruitful hearings in 
this area. 

I would like also to mention the serv- 
ices in the cause of privacy of two dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairmen of 
the Education and Labor Committee— 
EDITH GREEN and JOHN BRADEMAS. Both 
of these chairmen are alert to the dan- 
gers that lurk behind the so-called 
technology of behavior advocated by 
Harvard psychologist B. F. Skinner. The 
use of drugs to modify behavior and of 
psychosurgery to pacify those who have 
the misfortune to deviate slightly from 
whatever some expert or another con- 
siders as “normal behavior” are the sorts 
of monstrous invasions of citizens’ bodies 
and brains that demand the attention 
of the Education and Labor Committee. 

There are, of course, other chairmen 
of legislative committees and subcom- 
mittees and members of both who also 
have helped to fight the good fight for 
privacy. And I would like to take this 
opportunity to salute them and to pledge 
the unstinting support of the Privacy Se- 
lect Committee to their future efforts in 
this regard. 

What I am saying today—and what 
I said to the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee—is that privacy 
is the business of the whole House and 
of its legislative committees. Privacy is 
so all-embracing a matter that it is as 
much the concern of the Education and 
Labor Committee in one context as it is 
of the Judiciary Committee in another. 

I should underscore my strong convic- 
tion that the constitutional aspects of the 
invasion of privacy are of special im- 
portance and that they cry out for con- 
sideration by the Judiciary Committee of 
this House. Indeed, I have on many 
occasions, respectfully urged and even 
implored the distinguished chairman, 
Manny CELLER, to hold hearings on the 
privacy issue. But he never has—and so 
the harsh fact is, that the record of serv- 
ice to privacy by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee that would today claim exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction, superseding the 
legislative jurisdictions of other legisla- 
tive committees in the privacy area, is a 
record of no accomplishment whatsoever. 

By their performance the Post Office 
Committee or the Banking and Currency 
Committee, for example, have a far bet- 
ter claim to exclusive legislative juris- 
diction over privacy. But these commit- 
tees which have done important work 
in this area are making no such claim. 
Instead, as I have noted, they have done 
their bit to protect our citizens from 
threats to privacy within their legislative 
ambits and the chairmen I have cooper- 
ated with are unanimous in their sup- 
port of a select committee. 

In brief, what the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee is urg- 
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ing, is patently inconsistent and absurd. 
He has done little work in the privacy 
area. He has not been willing to shoulder 
his important responsibility to safeguard 
the right of privacy from unconstitution- 
al attack. Yet he would claim exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction for his committee 
and opposes the establishment of a Select 
Committee on Privacy. Conversely, those 
chairmen who have fulfilled their legis- 
lative responsibilities in the privacy field, 
are strongly in favor of the establish- 
ment of this select committee. 

What I am respectfully suggesting is 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee—rather than op- 
posing the establishment of this select 
committee—should welcome the sort of 
help the select committee could—and I 
assure you—would give the Judiciary 
Committee in fulfilling its important 
responsibilities in the privacy area. I 
know that I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the dean of the 
House—a man for whom I have the most 
profound respect and regard—in high- 
lighting issues for his committee’s con- 
sideration. 

In another sense, Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the oppositon of Chairman CELLER 
to the establishment of the Select Com- 
mittee on Privacy—paradoxical though 
this may appear. For 7 years I have held 
hearings, testified at hearings of other 
committees, prodded administration ex- 
perts, given speeches, written articles, 
done everything I knew how to do and 
was capable of doing, in sometime lonely 
service to the ideal of privacy, as I under- 
stand it, 

It is an ideal that on refiection should 
commend itself to all of us. We are citi- 
zens of a giant industrialized nation. We 
are responsible as citizens, to uphold the 
laws and accept the administrative rul- 
ings and judicial opinions of Federal, 
State, and local governments. We see 
around us the continuing spiral of big- 
ness—of big government, and big busi- 
ness, big labor and big agriculture, big 
welfare, and big educational systems and 
institutions. So much bigness—and with 
this bigness comes the power to impinge 
on the right of a person to a certain 
quantum of solace, a right to be left 
alone, to keep some of his thoughts for 
himself and his wife and his friends, to 
perhaps make a mistake and not have it 
haunt him for the rest of his life, a right 
to redemption, if you will, a chance to 
say indiscreet, wrongheaded, stupid 
things, in effect to think out loud, the 
right to have decisions that directly 
affect him, made by persons alert to the 
invisible, but all-important boundaries 
behind which we maintain our compos- 
ure and even our very sanity at times— 
not by indifferent technocrats or ma- 
chines. I could go on, but this is some 
of what privacy means to me. 

I said before, that paradoxically I 
welcomed in one sense, the opposition of 
Chairman CELLER to the establishment of 
the Select Committee on Privacy. What 
the chairman may be signaling is that 
privacy is indeed of crucial importance 
to us all. After all, if the dean wants to 
take over an area for himself, it pre- 
sumably is worthy of concerted House 
attention. 

Privacy is certainly worthy of such 
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attention. But, as I have urged, the way 
to go about equipping this House to ful- 
fill this key responsibility is through a 
select committee that will serve the legis- 
lative committees as a scout serves the 
main body of his battalion. All I propose, 
is that the select committee fulfill this 
early warning service so that the House 
and its legislative committees can take 
up the major responsibility for repelling 
threats to privacy. Which I hope and feel 
confident that you will. 

I have heard criticism that this com- 
mittee is going to get involved in investi- 
gations of wiretapping, electronic sur- 
veillance, and bugging—we will do 
nothing of that sort. 

We will not invade the jurisdiction of 
the Judiciary Committee and we will 
leave the record of the House exactly as 
that committee has made it—no inquiry, 
no investigation, and no concern. Assert- 
ing jurisdiction seems to mean guaran- 
certs inaction—we would not change 

I heard the gentleman say that this 
is a question of civil rights. It is a ques- 
tion of human values far beyond civil 
rights. The civil rights aspect of this 
can remain with the gentleman from 
New York, and I must say he has done a 
splendid job in that area. 

Is it not a human value and a civil 
right when a 17-year-old girl, seeks a 
nonsensitive clerical job with the Fed- 
eral Government, and has to submit her- 
self to all kinds of sexual innuendoes 
from a 21-year-old polygraph operator 
during a lie-detector examination. 

I chaired the Privacy Subcommittee in 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions 7 full years and never once did I 
hear an objection from any committee 
that we poached on their jurisdiction 
and, as I mentioned earlier, the subcom- 
mittee chairmen who followed up in the 
legislative area on issués I investigated 
all support the Select Committee. They 
are the knowledgeable Members of the 
House about the area and they support 
action now. 

Mr. Speaker, several Members have 
spoken in the most glowing terms of 
what they regard as a major achieve- 
ment of Judiciary—the Commission on 
Individual Rights. This was tacked onto 
the Organized Crime Act, in my judg- 
ment, as an attempt to distract atten- 
tion from the antipoverty thrust of that 
bill and perhaps to salve the conscience 
of some of our Members. During debate 
on the act, I called the commission “a 
pale placebo” and “a puny palliative.” I 
hope it really will do some kind of a 
genuine job, but I suspect my remarks of 
October 7, 1970, will be proven more ac- 
curate than the allegations today that it 
was a great achievement in the privacy 
area. The commission is not yet ap- 
pointed but the “no knock” provisions 
and preventive detention and preemp- 
tive surveillance as well as other consti- 
tutional mutations are very much part of 
the law of the land. So you see the prior- 
ity privacy has. 

But let me now talk about a subcom- 
mittee which received but $75,000 in its 
7 years of existence and which was de- 
clared outside its parent committee’s ju- 
risdiction in March 1971. I think two 
brief examples will suffice to show why 
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the Select Committee on Privecy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions must 
be established to continue the work of 
our Privacy Subcommittee. 

THE NATIONAL DATA BANK 


There would today be a formal Na- 
tional Data Bank, with the records of 
every American’s contact with the Fed- 
eral Government in a centralized, com- 
puterized system, if the Privacy Subcom- 
mittee had not taken action in 1966. Not 
only did we hold public hearings and give 
the bureaucratic proposal public visibil- 
ity, but I personally went to President 
Johnson and informed him that his stat- 
istician’s were preparing to create a 
“big brother” system which could 
smother the civil liberties of our society. 

Now, much has been said about Presi- 
dent Johnson, but in the area of civil 
rights and personal freedom, no Ameri- 
can President was more concerned or 
more aware. When I informed him what 
Officials of his own administration were 
up to, he responded in his typical style 
with words which would not be suitable 
for either a family newspaper or the floor 
of the House. 

He ordered Budget Bureau Director 
Charles Schultze and his Assistant 
Charles Zwick to be in my office the next 
day and the result was a 1968 letter 
which is suitable for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. One paragraph from Mr. Zwick 
will suffice: 

In our study of the data center idea, we 
are proceeding along the lines we discussed 
when Director Schultze and I met with you 
over a year ago; that is, we will prepare a 
specific, concrete plan which could be ex- 
posed to the critical review of a group rep- 
resenting the broad variety of interests in 
the matter. Only after that would we consider 
that we have a proposal for appropriate con- 
sideration by the Congress. In view of the 
priorities which we must give within the 
total program of the Bureau, it is doubtful 
if we will reach this latter stage in time to 
make a formal presentation to this Congress. 


The formal idea for the National Data 
Bank was killed at that time and without 
a concerned congressional committee, 
ready to take prompt action, such a plan 
could have gone forward because no con- 
gressional approval was required. The 
statisticians were ready to go ahead until 
I brought their idea to President John- 
son. Now, there is no similar committee 
in the Congress. 

THE HUTSCHNECKER PROPOSAL 

In March of 1970 I learned, in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the privacy in- 
quiry, that there was under consideration 
at the very highest levels of our Govern- 
ment, a proposal to give every American 
child a predictive psychological test to 
determine his potential criminality. The 
plan, by Dr. Arnold Hutschnecker, pro- 
posed to take those children who flunked 
the test and send them to rehabilitation 
camps. I branded those camps “Ameri- 
can Dachaus” and immediately launched 
a full scale investigation with my privacy 
inquiry. 

The plan was studied within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for almost 3 months. It was only 
after I had announced my intention to 
hold public hearings on the issue that 
the plan was abandoned. 

Here is a stark and dramatic example 
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of the necessity for the House to equip 
itself with a formal body which can move 
in a timely and effective manner. With- 
out the fact that I was chairman of a 
formal group within the Committee on 
Government Operations, this absolutely 
absurd plan might have been imple- 
mented. There is now no group to con- 
front the proponents of similar sugges- 
tions with the kind of searching inquiry 
I was prepared to confront Dr. Hutsch- 
necker and the responsible officials in 
HEW with. 

Tomorrow’s headlines, I feel confident, 
will reveal similar absurdities and we 
desperately need a group able to move 
immediately. The select committee would 
be the only group so constituted. 

Mr. Speaker, let me now describe 
three pilot projects which are going for- 
ward now which contain potential for 
disaster for American freedom. 

MONITORING OF PAROLEES 

There are now pilot projects in which 
parolees are released, but first, they are 
affixed with an electronic device under 
their skin which is tied into a central 
computer. This device constantly non- 
itors the location of the individual and a 
potential extension employing existing 
technloogy, could activate the device to 
allow monitoring of the parolees conver- 
sations. Certainly, given the current state 
of our corrections institutions, such a 
release of prisoners may well be in the 
public interest. 

But again, who is asking the questions 
about future applications of this tech- 
nology? Since modern science makes sci- 
ence fiction seem naive, what of this 
application? As a means for a future 
loyalty test, it could be required that all 
good Americans be implanted with this 
device. A national data bank could then 
be fed information on their associates, 
working conditions, and intimate con- 
versations. 

Since privacy concerns are met now 
with the question “why be concerned if 
you have nothing to hide?” who could 
resist such a proposal? This, of course, 
would turn Americans into nonpersons 
who, in a very real sense, would be wards 
of the State. The right questions must be 
asked now by public men of the pro- 
ponents of these schemes because it is 
the future of American freedom that can 
be eliminated by these devices now being 
used on parolees. 

MOE, THE ENSLAVED ELK 

Moe the Elk was a pilot project in 
Yellowstone National Park. He was af- 
fixed with an electronic sending device 
which was connected with the orbiting 
satellite, Nimbus. Nimbus sent informa- 
tion on Moe’s movements to scientists’ 
computers over 2,000 miles away and 
every action of Moe and the other Elks 
which have followed in Moe’s monitored 
footsteps, is known to people. 

Now, to preserve the Elk population, 
this plan has considerable merit. But 
what of its application to the human 
population? We should always recall that 
we sent monkeys into space before we en- 
trusted a human life to the rocket’s nose- 
cone, so who can say that this pilot proj- 
ect for animals will not be used to ground 
individual human freedom. 

Moe may be nimble, but he can not 
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beat Nimbus and we may now be free 
men but can we stay free if a Nimbus 
hovers over our future? 

ORBIS Ir 


Many State highway departments 
around the Nation are installing Orbis 
III. This system contains a sophisticated 
camera which can penetrate tinted glass 
or dark glasses worn by the car’s oc- 
cupants. It is tied in to computerized 
vehicle registration lists and produces 
automatic ticketing of speeders. A report 
is sent containing the picture of the oc- 
cupants, the license plate number, the 
time, the weather conditions, the speed 
of the vehicle. 

Now this is undoubtedly valuable to 
find speeders, but it is a singular example 
of the new surveillance technology. Its 
future applications may very well be to 
be put in the driveway of anyone ever 
suspected of a crime to automatically tell 
when he leaves his home. Similar tech- 
nology is being used to monitor on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis downtown street loca- 
tions in towns. 

This represents a total surveillance 
society which is within the capabilities 
of our technology today. Unless questions 
are asked and future applications are 
evaluated, we all will be under the 
camera’s eye and in the computer. What 
kind of freedom will Americans have 
then? 

The system probably does have valu- 
able applications but if it is blindly in- 
stalled everywhere, will not the people 
tear it down and thus destroy its useful 
work? The use of Orbis IIT and similar 
systems is a matter for all society to con- 
sider and only a group like the select 
committee would be able to ask the right 
questions. 

RESEARCH GRANTS 

Mr. Speaker, I will now discuss what 
the Federal Government is funding, and 
how a select committee could help re- 
store some prestige to the House. 

Many people regard the Congress as 
merely the manure which fertilizes the 
magic seeds of bureaucratic growth. And 
many of the grants the money we au- 
thorize and appropriate allows to sprout, 
creates a giant king on the top of the 
beanstalk who “smells the blood of a 
Congressman.” By that I mean that most 
of these grants are used by people who 
have no respect for the democratic sys- 
tem of government and they create fan- 
cy theories proving that all public men 
are dumb, irrelevant, corrupt, and un- 
worthy to serve in the positions their 
constituents have elected them to. 

The select committee could chop down 
a few of those beanstalks or at the very 
least, prune off some of the deadwood. 

We need a group who can speak to the 
experts in their own terms and which 
can make them respond to searching in- 
quiry in exactly the same way we have 
to respond to questions. 

THE TECHNOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR 


The most important part of the tech- 
nology of behavior is a choice by a supe- 
rior person as to what is good behavior. 
The leading man in this field is Harvard 
Prof. B. F. Skinner who expressed in the 
title of his book what parts of human life 
are not to be involved in the choice of 
good behavior. He called his book, “Be- 
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yond Freedom and Dignity,” and he re- 
ceived $283,000 from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. So we see that 
those of us who believe in freedom and 
dignity are to have no chance to partici- 
pate in the choice—the choice will be 
made by an elite who have contempt for 
individualism. 

Once the decision as to what consti- 
tutes good behavior is made, there are 
powerful tools to be used by the elite to 
impose their view on the rest of us. 

First would be the computer. If you 
know everything about a man, you can 
devise exactly the right approach to con- 
vince him that loyalty demands exactly 
what the State wants and what the com- 
puter discloses can be manipulated per- 
sonally in that man. 

Second are drugs. My Privacy Subcom- 
mittee disclosed that 250,000 grammar 
school children are being fed “speed” to 
change their behavior in the schoolroom. 
This in spite of the fact that everyone 
knows bright children are bored in most 
classrooms. Other drugs have been devel- 
oped to change the moods and alter the 
ideas of people at every age. We truly are 
a “drug culture,” but the important part 
as I see it are the drugs taken legally, 
which are just as disastrous in this con- 
text as is the incredible problem of drug 
abuse in the rest of society. 

Third is psychosurgery. These brain 
mutilation operations are now being used 
on troublesome grammar school children 
and on others, mostly women and old 
people who deviate from what is alleg- 
edly “normal” behavior. 

Shocking—-yes, but it is happening and 
no one is doing a thing about it. 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


Highly skilled and highly verbal re- 
search groups exist all around the Na- 
tion in what are called think tanks. 
These individuals employ a computer 
oriented method known as systems anal- 
ysis and its popularity is best expressed 
in the cliche “Let us put the technology 
that got us to the moon to work solving 
problems here on earth.” 

Well, that is quite probably extremely 
simplistic. The goals of the diverse and 
independent groups that make up our 
society are not as easy to see as is the 
moon and human emotions cannot be 
reduced to machine readable form as 
easily as mathematical formulas. The 
language of the systems analyst is con- 
fusing to the ordinary citizen and he feels 
excluded from the decisionmaking proc- 
ess. Because the means to reach a goal 
are established so far in advance, he 
never really has the opportunity to know 
what his leaders plan for him until the 
idea is practically ready for action. 

Systems analysts are frequently a 
member of Government on one project, 
member of a private team soliciting the 
contract on another, and an independent 
contractor after another bid. This easy 
ability of these influential men to desert 
a project when the time comes for the 
people to find out about it leaves we pub- 
lic men in a vulnerable exposed position 
and, of course, the contacts made in his 
work do suggest some conflict of inter- 
est. 

No one can withhold information from 
the systems analysis computer on such 
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fragile grounds as personal privacy, be- 
cause the public good is alleged to be so 
overwhelming. Here we have machines 
dictating human behavior and forcing a 
denial of freedom. The Congress needs a 
committee to approach this new deci- 
sion-assisting science from the angle of 
privacy and only a select committee 
could perform such a function. If the 
Elisberg Papers proved one thing it is 
that public men cannot abandon their 
responsibility to the mystique of systems 
analysis. 

PARTICIPATORY AND ANTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Speaker, we know nothing of these 
kinds of plans in the House, and we do 
not have a mandated structure which 
can consider them. 

I think the establishment of the select 
committee would give us a very real 
chance to once again practice participa- 
tory democracy. We find decisions being 
made at a level over our heads here in 
the House, and those decisions are ac- 
companied by a new vocabulary which we 
just do not speak. The select committee 
would have the necessary sophistication, 
I trust, to speak to the experts on their 
own terms. 

But even more important than partici- 
patory democracy would be what Alvin 
Toffer referred to in his best selling book 
as “anticipatory democracy.” That is, 
the instruments of Government would 
be sufficiently knowledgeable about the 
rate and the substance of technological 
change to have some ability to anticipate 
the effects on human values and demo- 
cratic institutions. The select commit- 
tee could investigate in depth the ration- 
ale behind giving drugs to grammar 
school children, for example, and bring 
forward to the public and to the decision- 
makers downtown much evidence sug- 
gesting this therapy is both harmful to 
the child and to society. The therapy is 
predicted to “zoom” and it will “zoom” 
at a level beyond our understanding. 

If we think we are in trouble now 
controlling the activities of the execu- 
tive branch, think of how difficult 
it will be when the new decisionmaking— 
long range and machine dominated— 
fully takes over. The select committee 
would enable us to play a participatory 
role now and would allow us to anticipate 
what our role will be in the future. 

NATIONAL DATA BANK OF CREDIT INFORMATION 


Another crucial area, again totally out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, is the credit investigating 
industry. At least 150 million people are 
mow on file in the National Data Bank of 
Credit Information. While their rights 
are somewhat protected by the Fair 
Credit Act, it is now obvious that much 
more needs to be done and done soon. 

I held the first congressional hearings 
on this industry and during our hearings 
we learned that anyone’s record in the 
computerized credit systems can be re- 
trieved anywhere in the Nation in 2 
minutes. Our colleague Mr. ROSENTHAL 
volunteered himself and the machine 
produced his record. 

Retail Credit Co., the subject of our 
hearing in May, would not allow insur- 
ance companies who turned down appli- 
cants to even tell the individual who pro- 
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vided the bad information. Retail credit 
deleted that clause from their basic con- 
tract after we spent the whole hearings 
hammering away at it, but Retail Credit 
is now expanding at an incredible rate. 
They alone now have nearly 100 million 
citizens in their data bank. The Federal 
Trade Commission is investigating as 
well as private groups like the Nader’s 
Raiders, and individuals are suing. But 
we have no positive assurances that the 
House, which started the concern over 
these organizations, will continue its 
focus. Of course, the select committee 
will check carefully any jurisdictional 
problems with bank and currency, but 
Ido think more needs to be done to assure 
each American his right to deserved 
credit, employment, or insurance which 
can be dicated by these organizations. 
WHAT THE SELECT COMMITTEE WOULD DO 


Mr. Speaker, nothing is now being done 
in the following six areas which demand 
attention—the people insist that their 
Representatives take action. And the 
select committee would be the only group 
which could give them action. 

First, Lay out fully on the public rec- 
ord the state of privacy. 

Second. Understand the new threats to 
privacy posed by the computer. This 
means not only the public and private 
agencies which apply the computer to 
their records but also certain new steps 
which can be taken by the computer 
recordkeeping. The speed of the computer 
and its capacity to absorb so much in- 
formation permits “inferential relational 
retrieval” which can relate any action to 
any other action. This permits guilt by 
association on a hitherto unimagined 
scale. Other technical developments pose 
similar threats to freedom and perhaps 
almost as important to the anticipated 
and necessary growth of the computer 
industry itself. 

Third. Private data banks, many un- 
touched by the Fair Credit Act, which 
have information on voting habits, life- 
styles, alleged deviations from some kind 
of norm, and others which can only be 
described as “hearsay machines.” 

Fourth. Dozens of scientific inventions 
are being used which permit the monitor- 
ing, control and observation of Amer- 
icans. The select committee would dis- 
close the nature of these devices, both 
good and potentially bad. 

Fifth. The technology of behavior, like 
drugs to grammar school children, is not 
being considered since the abolishment 
of the privacy subcommittee. We would 
continue to assert humanist concern in a 
world increasingly relying on biochemical 
manipulation. The proponents would 
know they would have to answer the same 
kind of searching questions public men 
must answer. 

Sixth. A full investigation of the fund- 
ing of the Federal Government for Be- 
havior Modification and Human Manip- 
ulation. No one now knows how much 
of this is going on and useful research is 
hurt by the random nature of the cur- 
rent disclosures. 

THE WONDERS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Perhaps most people are unaware of 
the kinds of devices mentioned in exam- 
ple 4 above. Let me list six. 

First. A miniature satellite can fly as 
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high as 20 stories, photograph all docu- 
ments through an office window, hear 
every sound in the room, and send the in- 
formation to an observer up to 30 miles 
away. 

Second. A single reel of plastic com- 
puter tape 20 feet long can contain the 
complete life history of every man, wom- 
an and child in the country. A 5-page 
dossier can be found within 10 minutes, 
according to current technological appli- 
cations. 

Third. The infinity transmitter is in- 
serted into a telephone and is activated 
by the caller blowing a whistle before the 
phone rings. The telephone then acts as a 
receiver, disclosing every sound in the 
room to anyone who is listening on any 
phone which allows direct dialing. 

Fourth. In 1970 Sylvania announced 2 
25-pound TV camera which can be acti- 
vated by light levels below those required 
for human sight. 

Fifth. An organization required em- 
ployees to take lie detectors every 2 weeks, 
A lady flunked hers because her son had 
died between tests, yet millions of em- 
ployees must regularly undergo these 
indignities. 

Sixth. About $300,000 in Federal funds 
used to determine which young men have 
the XYY chromosome, supposedly a trig- 
ger to antisocial behavior. During the 
test phase the information was not with- 
held from the Criminal Justice System 
and no consent forms were employed be- 
fore privacy subcommittee raised con- 
cern. Now, the XYY has been shown to be 
totally inaccurate as a predictor of vio- 
lence and dozens of young men have been 
unfairly branded. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the New York Post 
of February 7 discussed another example 
of the new technology. I insert the article 
at this point in the Recorp. Should there 
not be some group in the House which 
would make it its business to disclose the 
harmful aspects of this kind of thing? If 
the Committee on the Judiciary will do it, 
splendid, and the select committee would 
gracefully withdraw from bringing this 
information to the concerned legislative 
committee. But if not, and the record 
seems to speak against the possibility of 
such purely informative investigative 
hearings, then the select committee 
which would not have legislative jurisdic- 
tion or oversight of particular Federal 
agencies, could perform what I would 
regard as a vital function. 

The article from the New York Post 
follows: 

Two-Way TV VULNERABLE TO WIRETAPS 

(By Margaret Gentry) 

WASHINGTON (AP).—Spies armed with so- 
phisticated listening devices could tap your 
television set if it is hooked to a special kind 
of cable now being developed. 

Without your knowledge, they could listen 
to and record the programs you watch, your 
transactions with department stores and 
banks, even your living room conversations. 

This new dimension in electronic eaves- 
dropping would become possible with in- 
stallation of two-way cable television, a de- 
velopment now being tested in some com- 
munities and likely to come into limited use 
within five years. 

Expansion to a two-way system would re- 
quire equipping the home TV set with a 
transmission terminal. 

With two-way cables, TV specialists say, 
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department store and banking transactions 
could be conducted by television, pollsters 
could question citizens via the tube, and wa- 
ter and electric meters could be read that 
way. 

Henry Geller, special assistant to FCC 
Chairman Dean Burch, said two-way cable 
systems are now in a rudimentary stage. He 
agreed that they could be tapped but said 
that “nobody would dream of doing it.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union isn’t so 
sure, however. Jerrole N. Oppenheim, staff 
counsel of the Illinois ACLU, wrote in a re- 
cent issue of the national organization's 
newsletter that cable TV “could be a serious 
threat to personal privacy,” and he added: 
“Cable-tapping is no less of a threat than 
wiretapping. Imagine a TV camera in your 
home controlled by the FBI.” 

ACLU associate director Alan Reitman of 
New York commented: “The information be- 
ing recorded by wire might be of interest to 
some third party. If there’s a wire, it’s pos- 
sible to tap it.” 

Bob Stengel, a staff assistant with the Na- 
tional Cable Television Association, agreed 
that taps would be possible. He predicted a 
limited use of two-way systems within five 
years and widespread use after the cost of 
home terminals is reduced. 

Stengel said virtually all one-way cable 
systems now being installed are being wired 
in such a way that the two-way capability 
could easily be added later. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I have just laid out for 
the record a list of problems which are 
not being addressed in a concentrated, 
major effort by any current committee 
and which the Select Committee on 
Privacy, Human Values, and Democratic 
Institutions would be able to take the 
kind of prompt action which is often the 
difference between a bureaucrat’s dream 
and a citizen’s nightmare. I think these 
examples stated above show what pri- 
vacy is, what human values are, and why 
democratic institutions are in grave 
peril. Let me conclude my remarks today 
with a brief discussion of the concept of 
privacy and what its abandonment would 
mean. 

One of the most distressing things I 
see in our Nation is that today’s genera- 
tion of young people fight just as hard 
to stay out of society as our generation 
fought to get in. They do this, I believe, 
because they recognize we are rapidly be- 
coming a one-chance society—a society 
in which a single misstep or youthful 
stupidity will haunt them for the re- 
mainder of their lives. We formerly held 
out a beacon to the oppressed peoples of 
the world as the Nation of the second- 
chance—the full implementation of “the 
technology of behavior” will make this a 
society in which anyone who wishes to 
adopt a slightly different life style will 
have no chance at all. This would defi- 
nitely have happened to any child who 
had the XYY chromosome unless the 
privacy inquiry could move promptly, 
and it might well have happened to mil- 
lions of children if we had not scuttled 
the absurd Hutschnecker proposal. 

Using all of the devices and atti- 
tudes—there are hundreds of others—I 
have mentioned, and finding a Congress 
so unwilling to consider the hard ques- 
tions they create, we run the grave risk 
of moving into postconstitutional Amer- 
ica. I believe that the Age of Aquarius 
may well become the Age of Aquariums, 
in which all our lives are lived in a fish- 
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bowl. I personally would have been de- 
lighted to have received major support 
from the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to continue and expand my 
work there—instead, it declared the Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee outside its jurisdic- 
tion. I would never have brought to the 
floor of the House a proposal for a select 
committee if Government Operation 
had shared my vision of privacy. And I 
quite probably never would have come to 
a time for an up or down vote on the 
issue of privacy if our Committee on the 
Judiciary had shown the kind of wide- 
ranging interest and indepth attention 
the problem demands. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this world 
falls far short of the best of all possible 
worlds and so I now must implore my 
colleagues to create a select committee 
which could at least study the problems 
and at least give us the kind of expertise 
to ask the proponents of these many pro- 
grams searching and meaningful ques- 
tions. It could also demonstrate to our 
constituents that each of us is as con- 
cerned over privacy as they are. But most 
important, Mr. Speaker, the Select Com- 
mittee on Privacy, Human Values and 
Democratic Institutions could allow law- 
abiding Americans the right to live their 
lives in their own way, free from overt or 
subtle coercion, and to have the right to 
pursue happiness in their own manner. 

Earlier in the debate, I had a discus- 
sion with Mr. IcHorp about gathering 
intelligence on subversives and I said the 
select committee would not engage in 
any actions which would hinder the legit- 
imate collection of necessary informa- 
tion. But we too would gather informa- 
tion on subversives—on those who pro- 
pose to change American traditions and 
values in pursuit of efficiency and econ- 
omy or for other less worthwhile pur- 
poses. We would permit the Nation’s law- 
makers to know for the first time what 
the technocratic elite plans for our 
future. 

If this select committee is voted down, 
we are really saying that we do not want 
to know, that we prefer the safe juris- 
dictional road to the dangerous road of 
true understanding. Privacy is just too 
important to be buried in petty squabbles 
and, should we not vote for creating this 
new group, we may very well see the 
death of freedom in our land. There was 
a very fine book written about my com- 
puter/privacy hearings called “The 
Death of Privacy.” Today, we decide 
whether to breathe some life back into 
the corpse or to shovel dirt over the cof- 
fin. The choice is ours, Mr. Speaker, and 
I pray we make the right one. Congress 
cannot slumber like Sleeping Beauty only 
to be awakened by the gentle kiss of 
a Prince Charming. If we remain on 
our present course the awakening will be 
by Big Brother who will shock the Con- 
gress out of its slumber and its relevancy 
long before 1984. The awakening will be 
gentle to neither Congress nor the people 
we represent. They cry out for action 
now before it is too late. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER). 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey asked what is the 
Committee on the Judiciary doing about 
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it and what will the Committee on the 
Judiciary do about it. 

Well, if he examines the records of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, he will find 
ample evidence that we have been work- 
ing most assiduously on the very subject 
matter of his resolution. He reminds me 
of a man looking through a telescope 
with a blind eye—he just cannot see. If 
he would come to the office of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary—— 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
cannot hear. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman would 
come to the office of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, we would be very happy to 
open the books and show him exactly 
what we have done on almost every one 
of the subject matters contained in his 
resolution. 

He makes much of the data bank and 
the national data banks and how mod- 
ern methods are interfering with private 
rights. That is a matter that has been 
engaging our attention for quite some 
time. As I mentioned before in my main 
statement, one of our subcommittees 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Epwarps) is at this 
very moment working on this matter 
with the committee and with the staff. 
They are amassing a great deal of ma- 
terial preparatory to offering a bill. 

What I say with reference to the data 
bank refers to computerization and its 
relation vis-a-vis private rights. We are 
working on that. 

Now if the gentleman from New Jersey 
knew of these facts I am sure he would 
not come into the well of House and say 
that nothing has been done. I hope you 
gentlemen and ladies will have confi- 
dence in the Committee on the Judiciary. 
We have worked very hard and labori- 
ously on these matters over the years and 
we will continue to do so. We are not 
resting on our laurels. We have adopted 
many civil rights acts which clearly in- 
dicates the intentions of the Committee 
on the Judiciary to protect civil rights 
and human rights and we will continue 
on that course. 

Therefore, I hope that the resolution 
will be voted down. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say to the Members, if they feel 
that the Committee on the Judiciary has 
not done a job in the area of civil liber- 
ties, if the Crime Control Act of 1970 
which establishes the National Orga- 
nization of Individual Rights will not do 
a job, and if you think the bill we are 
going to take up next, H.R. 10243, which 
would authorize the establishment of an 
Office of Technology Assessment for the 
Congress cannot do the job—then you 
should support this resolution. 

If the Members think they can do the 
job, which needs to be done in this area, 
then Members should oppose this resolu- 
tion as being unnecessary and a costly 
duplication of work already authorized. 

Mr. CRANE, Mr. Speaker, in consider- 
ing the question of whether or not the 
House should create a Select Committee 
on Privacy, Human Values, and Demo- 
cratic Institutions—House Resolution 
164—it is essential that we ask ourselves 
the question: are privacy, human values 
and democratic institutions in danger? 
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The sponsors of this legislation seek 
to continue and expand the work done by 
the Subcommittee on Privacy of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee which 
was abolished on March 31, 1971. Is there 
really a need for such a congressional 
committee? 

There are many examples which would 
lead to the conclusion that such a need 
really exists. In many instances, it has 
been the Federal Government itself 
which has violated the right to privacy, 
not only of the public at large, but of its 
own employees in particular. 

The Supreme Court has made “illegal 
searches and seizures” an unlawful pro- 
cedure for governmental authority, yet 
similar searches into the private lives 
and personal thoughts and feelings of 
Government employees has long been a 
policy of our bureaucratic agencies. 

PRIVACY FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


One example is a letter circulated 
among employees at Andrews Air Force 
Base Hospital. It urged employees to buy 
savings bonds and asked them to sign 
one of these three statements: a. I am 
now supporting the President by adding 
to my allotment or by beginning an allot- 
ment; b. I wish to show my support for 
the President by adding to my allotment 
or by beginning an allotment, and c. I do 
not accept my responsibility to support 
the President in his U.S. Savings Bond 
campaign. 

This kind of choice without a choice is 
similar to the question asked in a ques- 
tionnaire used by the Federal Aviation 
Agency: “When telling a person a delib- 
erate lie I have to look away, being 
ashamed to look him in the eye.” (a) 
True, (b) Uncertain, (c) False. In this 
kind of “When did you stop beating your 
wife?” situation you find yourself in a 
difficult position no matter what your 
reply. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights reports of a case in which 
an applicant for a nonsensitive job was 
strapped to a lie detector and asked such 
questions as: “How many times have you 
had sexual intercourse?” “When was the 
first time you had intercourse with your 
wife?” “Did you have intercourse with 
her before you were married?” “How 
many times?” 

What are tests of this kind attempting 
to discover? Are they concerned with a 
potential employee’s mental health and 
his ability to do his job or with some 
more abstract criteria such as his con- 
formity to prevailing norms? 

Government employees should be pro- 
tected, but are not, against interrogation 
without the presence of counsel or other 
person of the employee’s choice. Em- 
ployees, to cite another example, should 
be protected against the kind of experi- 
ence suffered by an 18-year-old college 
student who had previously worked for 
the State Department and was being con- 
sidered for summer employment. 

The girl was interviewed by a young 
investigator who questioned her about 
her personal life, with particular atten- 
tion to matters of sex. The girl was also 
questioned about a visit to a psycholo- 
gist while in high school. In effect, this 
girl was penalized because her parents 
took advantage of the counseling serv- 
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ices of psychologists and psychiatrists to 
assist in resolving what may have been 
the usual problems of teenage children. 

There are those, however, who urge 
Government to do much more far-reach- 
ing things in connection with the per- 
sonal lives of its citizens. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT BILL 


Let us consider the child development 
bill, passed by the Congress, but vetoed 
by the President. The very term “child 
development” is so vague that no one 
really seems to know what it entails. 
Under the bill which was passed, every 
American child would have instantly be- 
come a ward of the Federal Government. 

In fact, the fears raised about this leg- 
islation have been confirmed by its most 
vigorous supporters. Dr. Reginald S. 
Lourie, President of the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Mental Health of Children, 
suggested why he wanted this network 
of federally controlled child-care cen- 
ters: so he and his fellow doctors would 
have a giant laboratory to tinker with 
children’s minds, He stated that: 

The .. . important information we should 
keep in mind is that in the first 18 months 
of life, the brain is growing faster than it 
ever will again. It is then also more plastic 
and most available for appropriate experi- 
ence and corrective interventions. 


What the child development bill pro- 
posed without saying so were mental 
clinics to replace schools and a form of 
“indoctrination” to replace education. At 
the present time, sensitivity training is 
being conducted in many public school 
systems with money funded by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—even though Congress has ap- 
propriated no money for this purpose. 
These programs are set forth in the 
volume, “Pacesetters in Innovation, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1969.” 

SENSITIVITY TRAINING 


Writing in the Washington Daily 
News, Solveig Eggerz recently reported 
that Government employees are com- 
pelled to attend sensitivity-training ses- 
sions for several days away from their 
families. They often listen to degrading 
language and in a series sponsored by 
the psychological testing corporation, 
Curber & Associates, they were subjected 
to a racial tirade via a recorded message 
from black militant Dick Gregory. Any 
employees who refused to participate in 
such sessions could be certain of impair- 
ing their jobs. 


SCHOOL TESTING 


Miss Eggerz also reported that in 
Montgomery County, Md., children 
of all ages in the public schools are forced 
to participate in so-called psycho-dramas 
in which teachers frequently ask them 
to act out actual incidents from the 
home, something which parents consider 
a clear invasion of their privacy. There 
have also been “talk-ins” in Montgomery 
County where two or three children will 
go to the school counselor and answer 
highly personal questions, such as “What 
does your father wear when he shaves?” 
or “Do you love your parents?” One 
Maryland child was assigned an essay on 
the subject, “Why do I hate my mother 
more than my father?” 

Children have been asked, “Do you go 
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to church” and “How do you feel about 
going to church?” While prayer is un- 
constitutional, prying into a child's re- 
ligious beliefs is, somehow, acceptable, 
and even federally funded. Parents ob- 
ject to the use of the “sociogram,” a 
diagram used to trace intragroup rela- 
tionships. It shows the likes, dislikes, 
revulsions and attractions within the 
group—children are asked to indicate 
who they like most in the class and who 
they dislike most. This has resulted in 
many hurt feelings, and some emotional 
problems. 

There are, as can be easily documented, 
innumerable other examples of how 
Government, and many nongovern- 
mental bodies, have invaded the privacy 
of individuals. 

RIGHT TO PRIVACY 


The Founding Fathers did not specifi- 
cally write a “right to privacy” into the 
Constitution. They felt that this was 
understood by civilized men, but history 
has shown us that this is not the case. In 
fact, Mr. Justice Brandeis felt the need 
in Olmstead against United States in 
1928, to state clearly that “The right to 
be alone—the most comprehensive of 
rights, and the right most valued by 
civilized men” was one guaranteed by 


our laws. 
BIG BROTHER 


Is it possible that our citizens are to 
be subjected to a Big Brother govern- 
ment which has all of the elements 
George Orwell so eloquently described in 
“1984”? And, if government, as we have 
seen, cannot treat its own employees with 
decency and fairness, how can Members 
of Congress, many of whom advocate far- 
reaching welfare state programs which 
would subject all of us to governmental 
control, argue that they are really serving 
their constituents by denying that a 
problem exists in this area? 

For all of these reasons, it seems clear 
that there is a need for a congressional 
committee to consider the serious chal- 
lenges to individual freedom and privacy 
which exist in our society today. Ameri- 
cans of every viewpoint and station in 
life share an interest in maintaining 
privacy and, since privacy is today under 
attack from so many different sources, 
those of us who seek to represent our 
constituents must assist them in resist- 
ing that attack. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 164. I am 
not satisfied that the critically important 
area of personal privacy is getting 
enough attention under our present 
organization. 

I do not like select committees, and 
generally vote against them. In this case, 
however, I believe the issue is of such 
importance that the creation of a select 
committee to deal with it is warranted. 
I think the House now lags too far behind 
the Senate both in its study of personal 
privacy and its enthusiasm to protect it. 
I urge an affirmative vote on House Reso- 
lution 164. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
oppose House Resolution 164, which 
would create a select committee to be 
known as the Select Committee on Pri- 
vacy, Human Values, and Democratic 
Institutions. The only reason I take this 
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time is to spread on the record by a clear 
recitation, the reasons why this particu- 
lar resolution should not be approved. 

After a few months pass by, and dur- 
ing the fall campaign, there is the likeli- 
hood that either an opponent or someone 
else will come forward to be critical of 
a vote which seems to be against the 
protection of such lofty concepts as in- 
dividual privacy, human values, and 
democratic institutions. 

Even if some of us cannot support this 
particular way of protecting personal 
privacy, I think every one of us must 
admire the handiwork of the wordsmiths, 
who in the preparation of the many 
whereases, and then the resolving clause, 
have prepared some phrasing and termi- 
nology which, although it is stated in 
prose, sounds, almost poetic. 

Who among us can be against “the 
democratic institutions and processes 
basic to the United States” as recited at 
the top of page 2 of this resolution? 
Who would want to put anything in the 
way of protection of “the basic human 
and civil rights of our citizens” which 
was contained in one of the whereases 
preceding the resolving clause? The fact 
of the matter is, no Member of this House 
can ever afford to be against the protec- 
tion of privacy or the perpetuation of our 
democratic institutions and processes so 
basic to our way of life. Again, no Mem- 
ber could possibly take a stand against 
the perpetuation of the basic human 
and civil rights of our citizens, unless 
he wishes to leave the impression our 
Constitution is an instrument that has 
of its objectives to protect human liber- 
ties. 

All of the language of the resolution 
makes it seem that if we fail to support 
House Resolution 164, then we all stand 
indicted as being against democratic in- 
stitutions, human rights and civil rights 
and become advocates of the violation of 
one’s right to privacy. Well, of course, in 
spite of all of the lofty language of this 
resolution, those who oppose it are not 
against the protection of privacy. We 
simply believe there is a better way to 
protect these basic rights than the crea- 
tion of one more select committee. 

Those who oppose House Resolution 164 
are not even required to assume the bur- 
den of proving there is a better way. We 
only have to prove that there are now 
established at least three other ways by 
which these rights can be protected. 
There are two standing committees of 
the House and one commission created 
by the Congress a short time ago. Surely 
if there should be any problem to have 
to prove that these other committees can 
do a better job than this new select com- 
mittee, then there should certainly be no 
difficulty in being able to prove that they 
can do an equally good job. 

Now the reason for this last foregoing 
assertion or allegation is the fact that 
the matters covered by this resolution 
are now within the assigned jurisdiction 
of the House Judiciary Committee, one 
of our standing committees. Moreover, 
the gentleman from New Jersey, the 
author of House Resolution 164, in the 
closing remarks of the debate mentioned 
that for some 7 years he had chaired a 
select subcommittee in the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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These remarks amount to an admission 
that another standing committee of the 
House, the Committee on Government 
Operations, surely has jurisdiction over 
privacy because he said during all these 
7 years, there was no objection from the 
Judiciary Committee that his work dur- 
ing those years were imposing upon the 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee. 

Third and finally, there has now been 
established by law a National Commis- 
sion on Individual Rights, set up under 
the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, 
and which has just been commenced to 
do its work in January of 1972. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the fact 
that there are two standing House com- 
mittees and one national commission al- 
ready organized and staffed to do this 
job, which should be reason enough to 
oppose this resolution, there is the addi- 
tional reason that to create this select 
committee could cost the taxpayers as 
much as $1 million a year, if the $900,000 
annual cost of the Select Committee on 
Crime is any kind of an indication. 

But there are other considerations 
than the cost and the duplication of ef- 
fort which we should not overlook. How 
is it that the Rules Committee, way back 
in May, 1971, could pass out this resolu- 
tion when they have since concluded 
they should not approve a rule to create 
a Select Committee on the Aging because 
there is no available space on Capitol 
Hill for office facilities or hearing rooms 
for any more select committees? 

I am not sure that there has been a 
recent or an accurate count of all of the 
subcommittees of all of the standing 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives. Somewhere in my mind I recall 
there are a total of approximately 170 
standing subcommittees, already orga- 
nized, staffed, and working on their as- 
signed jurisdiction. I am confident there 
must be some overlapping of jursidiction 
and duplication of effort among this 
great number of already created subcom- 
mittees. Surely, then, there should be 
no further duplication by the creation of 
yet another new select committee. I am 
not sure how much work our House Ju- 
diciary Committee has done on this mat- 
ter. I know for a fact that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has done consider- 
able work on the matter of privacy. Sure- 
ly our House Committee on the Judiciary 
can perform equally well. 

Because we oppose this resolution, are 
we then for the invasion of individual 
privacy? Are we against the protection 
of this same personal privacy? The an- 
swer should be easy. It would be ridicu- 
lous for any Member to make an affirma- 
tive answer to either of these questions, 
What we are against is the costly or ex- 
pensive duplication of effort by a new 
committee. Those who oppose this bill 
are for all of the lofty objectives includ- 
ing the study of the effect of the use of 
computers and other technical instru- 
ments on human and civil rights, in- 
cluding data banks. We are for the ob- 
jective of House Resolution 164 but at 
the same time are recognizing there are 
now two committees and one commis- 
sion already established to do the job. 
To establish a fourth would lead to an 
unneeded, unjustified and most expen- 
sive result. 
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Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of House Res- 
olution 164, which would establish a 
House Select Committee on Privacy, 
Human Values, and Democratic Institu- 
tions. 

The technological and scientific revo- 
lution which has occurred within our 
lifetime has done much to improve our 
society, and I fully expect that future 
discoveries will continue this course of 
improvement. These great advances, 
however, are not without their short- 
comings. 

Electronic technology, for example, 
has been used to bug our meeting rooms 
and even our bedrooms. 

Computer technology has been used 
to amass vast amounts of “credit” data 
on private individuals—usually with lit- 
tle regard for whether it is accurate. 
This material is usually distributed to 
anyone who will pay for it—except of 
course, to the hapless subject. 

Newly developed drugs have been 
used to make placid zombies of hyper- 
active children. 

The U.S. Army—supposedly under 
civilian control—has spied on civilian 
political activists, violating their right 
of privacy in an effort to chill their ex- 
ercise of their right of free speech. 

Private employers require employees 
and prospective employees to undergo lie 
detector tests and to answer questions 
which bear no conceivable relation to the 
jobs they do. 

There has been some opposition to this 
resolution on the ground that it in- 
fringes upon the jurisdiction of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. For one thing, as I un- 
derstand it, the jurisdiction of this new 
committee will be limited to infringe- 
ments upon the right of privacy resulting 
from technological developments. Sec- 
ond, the select committee will not have 
the power to report legislation, so it cer- 
tainly will not infringe upon Judiciary’s 
authority in that regard. Finally, if the 
Judiciary Committee does have jurisdic- 
tion in this area, it has not made much 
use of it thus far. If the creation of the 
select committee spurs the Judiciary 
Committee to take an active role in this 
area in the future, then we can recon- 
sider the question of the select com- 
mittee at some future point, but for the 
present, I think we need it. 

Activities such as these must be closely 
watched by the representatives of the 
American people. This House, in concert 
with our Constitution and the people of 
this Nation, can play a major and suc- 
cessful role in focusing attention on this 
problem and seeing to it that positive 
steps are taken to protect this cherished 
and fundamental right of a free people. 
I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have voted to disapprove House Resolu- 
tion 164, which would have established a 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human 
Values, and Democratic Institutions. 

I wish to emphasize that my vote was 
not directed at the purpose or objective 
of this legislation. I have long opposed 
any governmental interference with the 
human rights and privacy of our citi- 
zenry. Instead, my opposition to this 
resolution is based on a firm belief that 
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the subject matter jurisdiction of the 
select committee which would have been 
established, would have seriously invaded 
the jurisdiction of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on which I serve. 

The Judiciary Committee has con- 
tinuously manifested its active concern 
for protecting the civil liberties of all 
people. The long record of achievements 
of this committee sufficiently demon- 
strates that it has been a strenuous de- 
fender of civil rights. 

Furthermore, a Special Subcommittee 
on Civil Rights Oversight has been estab- 
lished by the Judiciary Committee under 
the able leadership of the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ep- 
warps). The primary responsibility of 
this subcommittee is overseeing the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of all civil 
rights laws. During the present Congress, 
this subcommittee, along with Subcom- 
mittee No. 4, has been actively engaged 
in various legislative and nonlegislative 
matters pertaining to the individual 
rights of all citizens. 

Therefore, although I voted against 
this proposal because of this jurisdic- 
tional conflict, I wish to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. GALLAGHER) for his efforts in 
this area. For some time, he has been ex- 
tremely interested in the effect of tech- 
nology on government operations and its 
impact on the human and social rights 
of all men. Mr. GALLAGHER has recognized 
the need for examining the potentially 
deleterious effect of computerization on 
individual privacy. 

However, the issues raised by House 
Resolution 164 are far reaching and con- 
cern matters which have been and are 
presently being considered by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and I, therefore, in all 
good conscience and in my best judg- 
ment, had no recourse but to vote against 
House Resolution 164. 

Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, neither 
I nor any other Member of this House, 
I am sure, has any opposition toward or 
quarrel with the timely and wholesome 
objectives of House Resolution 164, which 
are to adequately protect the citizens of 
this country from any technological in- 
vasion of their constitutionally guaran- 
teed privacy and the resulting diminu- 
tion of their civil rights and liberties. 

The only question that is presented 
here for our legislative determination 
is how these objectives can be most effec- 
tively and prudently accomplished. 

It has been very clearly demonstrated 
here, I believe, that the House Judiciary 
Committee, of which I am very proud to 
be a member, has the acknowledged 
original and continued jurisdiction and 
responsibility in this legislation area. It 
has also been very clearly evidenced here 
that the House Judiciary Committee has 
a recognized and respected record of dili- 
gent and effective action in the defense 
and preservation of personal freedom 
and all human values. That admirable 
record is being extended every day 
through the dedicated efforts of its dis- 
tinguished chairman, its devoted mem- 
bership, and competent staff. 

In other words, we already have an 
established committee in this House that 
is exceptionally well equipped to preside 
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over, and is already presiding over, for 
their protection and preservation, the 
very same objectives recited in this res- 
olution. 

Obviously, the creation of any new and 
special committee for this same purpose 
would only duplicate the existing and 
proper unit of jurisdiction. It would ne- 
cessitate the allocation of additional 
money, staff, and resources to an area 
that is very adequately covered now. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Chamber, prac- 
tically every day, we are urging most 
agencies of our Government to eliminate 
unnecessary spending and the duplica- 
tion of energy and resources. 

It would be both contradictory and 
ironic if we were to approve a resolution, 
however well meant, that would inevi- 
tably tend to create the very factors, in 
our own legislative operations, that we 
criticize in the executive department 
units. 

In simple summary, Mr. Speaker, it 
would be obviously imprudent and un- 
wise if it were made to appear here this 
afternoon that this House was in any way 
establishing an across-the-board policy 
of setting up a special and separate 
committee to deal with the different and 
various issues affecting this Nation. I 
feel confident that this House will avoid, 
in its traditional wisdom, the creation 
of any such impression by rejecting this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 216, not voting 47, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—168 


Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Anderson, Ill. Dingell 
Anderson, Dorn 

Tenn. Dow 
Andrews du Pont 
Esch 
Evins, Tenn. 


Abzug 

Adams 

Anderson, 
Calif. 


Horton 
Howard 

Ichord 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Karth 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Burlison,Mo. Green, Oreg. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Carney 
Clark 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 


Hathaway 

Hays N; 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Hicks, Mass. 
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Patten 
Pepper 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biester 


Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Drinan 
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Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 


Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 


NAYS—216 


Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hébert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 


Hogan 
Holifield 


. Hutchinson 


Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 

Kemp 


King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Shriver 

Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
‘Thomson, Wis. 


McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevitt 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 


y: 
Ford, Gerald R. Myers 


Fountain 
Frey 


Natcher 
Nelsen 


NOT VOTING—47 


Forsythe Hillis 


Stubblefield 
Teague, Tex. 
Vanik 
Wiggins 
Wyman 


Pelly 
Poage 
Pryor, Ark. 
Mass. Quie 
Melcher Ruppe 
Monagan Stanton, 
O’Konski J. William 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Pelly against. 

Mr. Forsythe for, with Mr. Wyman against. 

Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Landgrebe against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. W: 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Vanik. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mrs. Hansen of 
Washington. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Giaimo. 

Mrs. Chisholm with Mr, Helstoski. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Griffin with Mr. J. William Stanton. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the resolution, House Reso- 
lution 164. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no ovjection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, this 
morning this Committee on Education 
and Labor reported favorably the reso- 
lution reported by my subcommittee yes- 
terday, House Joint Resolution 1056. 
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The Committee on Rules has that reso- 
lution and several others before it. 

We have just been informed that the 
west coast dock strike has been settled 
but we do not yet know the details. I 
shall proceed from here to talk to the 
principals involved and will be back a 
bit later in the afternoon to report de- 
tails as they report them to us. 

If this happy news is in fact so, then 
of course we will be spared the need to- 
morrow to consider one or another of 
the various resolutions relating to the 
solution of that dock strike. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 


(Mr. BURTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the delight of all of us that the dock 
strike on the west coast has been re- 
solved. 

I would like to point out once again 
that this agreement is a tribute to the 
collective bargaining process. 

The PMA and the ILWU have had most 
effective labor-management relations for 
over 22 years and during the course of 
that time there has never been a strike 
resulting from a breakdown in collective 
bargaining. Because their last contract 
was signed some 5 years ago without a 
cost-of-living wage increment, this par- 
ticular negotiation was a very difficult 
one for all parties concerned. 

Iam delighted that this House did not 
act with undue haste because, if we had 
been too hasty, perhaps this very fortu- 
itous event may have been foreclosed. 


ESTABLISHING THE OFFICE OF 
TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT AND 
AMENDING THE NATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 791 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 791 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10243) 
to establish an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment for the Congress as an aid in the iden- 
tification and consideration of existing and 
probable impacts of technological applica- 
tion; to amend the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950; and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against section 8 of 
said bill for failure to comply with the pro- 
visions of clause 4, rule XXI are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, the bills shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as orlered on the bill and amendments 
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thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta). I now yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed legislation is long overdue. House 
Resolution 791 provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate for con- 
sideration of H.R. 10243 to establish the 
Office of Technology Assessment and 
amend the National Science Foundation 
Act. All points of order are waived 
against section 8 of the bill for failure 
to comply with the provisions of clause 
4 of rule XXI—there is a transfer of 
funds. 

H.R. 10243 would establish an Office of 
Technology Assessment in the legislative 
branch, thereby extending the congres- 
sional information-gathering function. 
The National Science Foundation Act 
would be amended to conform therewith. 

The Office would be composed of a 
policymaking Assessment Board, com- 
posed of 11 members, and an operation- 
al unit headed by a Director, who would 
be responsible for the day-to-day opera- 
tions. The Director would be appointed 
by the Board for a 6-year term. 

The Office would appraise the prob- 
able impacts of the applications of tech- 
nology and coordinate information to as- 
sist the Congress in determining the pri- 
orities of programs. 

The Office is authorized to promul- 
gate rules and regulations, make con- 
tracts, hire personnel, fix compensation, 
and so forth; it is authorized to sit and 
act whenever and wherever necessary 
and has subpena powers. 

Arrangement is made for cooperation 
and supportive services of the Library of 
Congress and the GAO. 

Coordination and cooperation with the 
National Science Foundation would be 
maintained to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation or overlapping of research activ- 
ities in the field of technology assess- 
ment techniques and programs. 

Assessments could be initiated by any 
congressional committee chairman or 
ranking minority member, or by a ma- 
jority of the committee members. 

All results would be available to the 
public except in cases involving nation- 
al security or where public information 
statutes would prohibit its release. 

The sum of $5 million as authorized 
for fiscal year 1972 to establish the Of- 
fice. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation could be 
very beneficial to the Congress and I 
urge adoption of the rule in order that it 
may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

I wish to point out one thing that was 
brought up before the Committee on 
Rules. In the committee report on page 
1, at the bottom of the page, the report 
reads as follows: 


The Office would be composed of a policy- 
making body called the Technology Assess- 
ment Board, 
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Really “policymaking body” is a poor 
choice of words, as actually it is not going 
to be a policymaking body in the real 
sense of the word, but it is only going to 
be permitted to make its own rules. 
It is going to work for this Congress and 
not be making policy for it. 

I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
if he would like to say anything on this 
matter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the gentleman from Ohio. 
He is absolutely correct. Perhaps “policy- 
making” was an unhappy choice of 
words. Certainly it is not contemplated 
the Office of Technology Assessment 
would have any policymaking powers 
whatsoever with respect to Congress. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for his contribution. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DELANEY 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
technical error, and I ask unanimous 
consent to correct it. On page 2, line 3, 
the word “bills” should be “bill.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be so amended. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10243), to establish 
an Office of Technology Assessment for 
the Congress as an aid in the identifica- 
tion and consideration of existing and 
probable impacts of technological appli- 
cation; to amend the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950; and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10243, with 
Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Davis) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOSHER) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10243 would 
establish an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment within the legislative branch of the 
Government. In addition to authorizing 
the establishment of the Office, the bill 
would authorize $5 million for fiscal year 
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1972. I might say in that connection that 
the committee has an amendment which 
will extend that authority for the years 
1973 and 1974. As the bill now stands, 
additional authorization would be re- 
quired for additional fiscal years. Because 
of the lateness of the fiscal year and 
the normal delays in appropriations in 
such cases, we will offer a committee 
amendment which will not increase the 
$5 million, but we do propose to offer 
the amendment. 

The bill was reported from the commit- 
tee following 5 years of extensive, care- 
ful work. It was reported unanimously 
and, together with its companion bill, 
H.R. 10246, has the cosponsorship of all 
members of the committee. The compre- 
hensive background and spadework done 
on this bill includes two voluminous sets 
of hearings in 1969 and 1970, the com- 
pletion of four contract studies on the 
subject, special seminars, and so forth. 

It is important to note that the bill 
is designed to provide informational aid 
for the Congress, not for the executive 
branch. The OTA would be at the dis- 
posal of any committee of the Congress, 
but it would not assume any congres- 
sional function—oversight, investigative, 
or otherwise. It would function entirely 
in a supplemental fashion. 

At this point one may well ask—what 
is technology assessment? A definition 
which seems accurate for our purposes is 
as follows: Technology assessment is a 
mechanism which may be used to evalu- 
ate the impacts, good and bad, which new 
or developing technology may be ex- 
pected to have on legislative programs 
with which the Congress must deal; the 
intent is not to evaluate the technology 
itself, but to evaluate the impacts—phys- 
ical, economic, social, and political. Most 
importantly, it is designed not only to 
provide Congress with early warnings of 
possible troubles—but to help move new 
technologies into action rapidly in areas 
of society where they can be helpful. 

Let me describe briefly the organiza- 
tional arrangement of the OTA. 

First, it would be composed of a tech- 
nology assessment board, the functions 
of which would be limited to the formu- 
lation and promulgation of the office’s 
internal policies. The board would be 
composed of 11 members as follows: Two 
Members of the House, one for each 
party, appointed by the speaker: two 
Senators, one from each party, appointed 
by the President pro tem of the Senate; 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States; the Director of the Congressional 
Research Service of the Library of Con- 
gress; four specially qualified members 
from the general public, appointed by the 
President with Senate approval; and the 
Director of the Office. 

The four public members of the board 
would be appointed for 4-year staggered 
terms; the terms of two members would 
expire every other year and two new 
members would be appointed. Such mem- 
bers could be reappointed once, making a 
maximum service of 8 years. 

Second, responsibility for the day-to- 
day operations would be carried out by a 
director. The Director would be selected 
by the board for a 6-year term. Once ap- 
pointed, he would also become a member 
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of the board and would be a voting mem- 
ber on all matters, except with respect to 
his own reappointment. No limit is 
placed on his reappointment. 

The OTA would not itself carry out 
technological assessments, but would ar- 
range for them to be done through con- 
tract with appropriate outside groups— 
industrial, nonprofit, academic, or ad 
hoc. Such assessments would be under- 
taken upon request of any congressional 
committee or upon the initiative of the 
Director of the office or its governing 
board. It is expected that the office itself 
would remain a small, highly skilled unit 
somewhere between 50 and 100 persons. 

The office should be valuable not only 
in updating the machinery of Congress 
for dealing with technological issues, but 
in improving the congressional image 
with regard to legislative efficiency. 

It is expected that the office would 
pay for itself many times over in the 
money which could be saved with its 
help. This should result from the fact 
that assessments provided to the various 
committees would permit them to begin 
their hearings and investigative proce- 
dures from a more advanced and 
sophisticated level. 

The office is designed to provide the 
Congress with first-rate information 
with regard to the probable impact of 
technological programs the Nation may 
be called upon to support or regulate. It 
is not designed to make recommenda- 
tions as to courses or legislative action, 
nor would the office have any regulatory 
powers. 

The authorization figure of $5 million 
was arrived at as follows: The new OTA, 
in its organizational structure and pur- 
pose of serving Congress is roughly com- 
parable to the General Accounting Of- 
fice—GAO. In 1923, the first year of 
funding for the GAO, Congress appropri- 
ated $2.5 million. By extrapolation, and 
taking into account the inflation over the 
past 50 years, the amount requested for 
the new OTA is probably about one-third 
or less of what Congress provided GAO to 
get organized, get its basic staff on board, 
its housekeeping arrangements set up, 
and so on. We believe that it is reason- 
able to request less authorization at this 
time than GAO had, since it is not in- 
tended that the OTA staff would ap- 
proximate the size of GAO and since 
actual assessments would not be done in- 
house, but would be contracted through 
outside groups with special expertise. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
to support and approve this legislation. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I join in strong support 
of this bill (H.R. 10243). to establish an 
Office of Technology Assessment as an 
entirely new arm of the Congress. I gladly 
second the plea for support just made by 
our subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Davis). 

In fact, for purposes of emphasis, I will 
repeat several of the points he made. 

But first let me emphasize that this 
proposal has the unanimous backing of 
the minority side of the House Science 
Committee, and it was approved in the 
full committee without a dissenting vote. 

It is the product of several years of 
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hard study in our Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence Research and Development, origi- 
nally under the vigorous, creative leader- 
ship of a former colleague, Mim Dad- 
dario, of Connecticut, and more recently 
Joun Davis. I feel privileged to have 
worked closely with those two distin- 
guished gentlemen, with Chairman 
GEORGE MILLER, and with the exceedingly 
competent Phil Yeager of our committee 
staff—and with many others—in perfect- 
ing the technology assessment concept, 
and attempting to apply it to the needs 
of the Congress. 

I know that I speak for all of the mi- 
nority on our committee in expressing 
the urgent hope that H.R. 10243 shall 
win the overwhelming approval of the 
House Members here today. 

Incidentally, it appears that the other 
body may move rather quickly and fa- 
vorably on this legislation, if we send it 
over to them. It is being cosponsored 
there, on a bipartisan basis by Senators 
JORDAN of North Carolina, STEVENS, KEN- 
NEDY, ALLOTT, and PASTORE. 

It was in April 1970 that former Con- 
gressman Daddario and I first joined in 
cosponsoring a bill which was basically 
the same as the bill before us today. 

And on September 16, 1970, we at- 
tempted by amendment to the congres- 
sional reorganization bill, to include this 
legislation, creating a congressional Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment. 

But at that time, in 1970, our bill had 
not yet had a hearing before the House 
Rules Committee. Members of the Rules 
Committee were understandably uncer- 
tain concerning its relationship to other 
elements in the reorganization bill, and 
they challenged our amendment on the 
grounds that it was not germane to the 
legislation then before the House. But 
at the same time they made it clear that 
they were friendly to our proposal and 
would consider it carefully later. So, our 
amendment was ruled not germane. 

Now, I am happy to report, members 
of the House Rules Committee gave our 
bill a very friendly, receptive hearing 
last week. Several members stated their 
strong support. Our request for a rule 
was approved. And today we urge the 
House to approve the bill. 

We are convinced that the Congress 
and the country urgently need the serv- 
ices of the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment which H.R. 10243 would authorize. 

The solid evidence and valid argu- 
ments, the several very responsible, ex- 
pert studies and reports accumulated 
over recent years by our subcommittee, 
all increasingly point to that important 
need here in the Congress. 

Too often, we in the Congress are fiy- 
ing blind—or at least much more in the 
dark than is necessary or good—to the 
extent that we do not obtain better in- 
formation and advice than we now have 
so as to be more sure of what we ac- 
tually are doing when we make decisions 
which involve the use of new technology. 

I submit that the Congress faces a 
very real and serious need for better 
information, more accurate, comprehen- 
sive, significant information. Too often 
we act without knowing enough about 
what we are doing. 

That is especially true as to the im- 
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pacts of today’s complex, sophisticated 
new technology developments 

It is much too easy for us to accept 
on faith proposals to put new tech- 
nologies to work, when really we are 
sublimely ignorant of what some of the 
vitally important results of it—for good 
of evil—are likely to be. 

I point especially to the often terribly 
significant secondary and tertiary con- 
sequences of new technologies, the 
domino and ripple effects that we too 
easily fail to anticipate. Particularly, I 
mean the social impacts, the ecological, 
environmental, or health changes that 
are wrought, and the economic changes, 
the effects that easily are overlooked 
when we consider the claims made for 
new proposals. 

Nearly every congressional committee 
today is forced to make extremely im- 
portant decisions which include sig- 
nificant technology components, and 
that will be increasingly so as we move 
ahead. We increasingly contemplate 
projects that require huge expenditures 
of public funds, prospects that would 
have huge social, environmental, health, 
or economic impacts, not very readily 
evident to us. 

There is, therefore, a crucial need that 
we know better and assess more accu- 
rately those impacts, before we vote our 
decisions. 

We can accomplish that effectively 
only by the use of highly competent 
skilled systems analysis techniques—-sup- 
plementing the common horsesense and 
practical instincts on which we tradi- 
tionally depend. 

Today, there is strong, competent staff 
help for many of the congressional com- 
mittees. But I submit that our present 
staffing does not even pretend to provide, 
nor could today’s staffs provide, the com- 
prehensive systems analysis assessments 
of complex technologies, and their con- 
sequences, which we are proposing in this 
legislation, and for which there is a vital 
need. 

Also, let us clearly recognize that the 
Congressional Research Service in the 
Library of Congress does not and will not 
provide the assessment services we are 
proposing in this bill, even though all 
of us do certainly recognize and appreci- 
ate the tremendous helpfulness of the 
increasingly excellent services the CRS 
do perform for us. 

Let us face it, Mr. Chairman, we in the 
Congress are constantly outmanned and 
outgunned by the expertise of the execu- 
tive agencies. We desperately need a 
stronger source of professional advice 
and information, more immediately and 
entirely responsible to us and responsive 
to the demands of our own committees, 
in order to more nearly match those re- 
sources in the executive agencies. 

Many, perhaps most of the proposals 
for new or expanding technologies come 
to us from the executive branch; or at 
least it is the representatives of those 
agencies who present expert testimony to 
us concerning such proposals. We need 
to be much more sure of ourselves, from 
our own sources, to properly challenge 
the agency people, to probe deeply their 
advice, to more effectively force them to 
justify their testimony—to ask the 
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sharper questions, demand more precise 
answers, to pose better alternatives. 

It is very important to recognize that 
the Office of Technology Assessment, as 
proposed in this bill, will be strictly sup- 
plemental to the services performed for 
us by the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice and the General Accounting Office. It 
will not be similar to, nor duplicate their 
services. 

The new Office of Technology Assess- 
ment will be somewhat analogous to the 
GAO and to the Library’s Research 
Service, only in that it will be distinctly 
an arm of the Congress alone, an instru- 
ment for the Congress alone to use, and 
responsible only to the Congress. It will 
greatly strengthen our staffing, our 
sources of information—in short, it will 
greatly strengthen our own competence 
to do the job we are supposed to do, in 
the public interest. 

Of course, we considered carefully 
whether this technology assessment 
function should be placed in the already 
existing GAO or Congressional Research 
Service, and the evidence was convinc- 
ing that it should not be. To be effective, 
it should be separate. GAO makes its 
examinations after the fact, after the 
water is over the dam. The essence of 
our bill is to anticipate far more accu- 
rately in advance the consequences of 
our decisions here. And even though the 
Congressional Library has great com- 
petence in many respects, it does not 
have the type of competence, nor tra- 
ditionally the thrust, the interests and 
attitudes intended by this new legisla- 
tion. 

It is significant that responsible rep- 
resentatives of both the GAO and of the 
Library of Congress testified before our 
Sear in favor of this OTA con- 
cept. 

Technology assessment often is re- 
ferred to as an early warning system, to 
alert us much more accurately and fully 
both to the potential dangers and threats 
and to the potential good, the opportu- 
nities, in new or expanded technology 
proposals. 

In making these complex decisions, we 
urgently need better insights in advance 
into their consequences further down the 
river, over the dam. We need to define 
and to measure much more clearly and 
accurately what are the options and the 
alternatives available to us. 

We believe the new office could begin 
to function effectively with a small cadre 
of a dozen to 20 very competent people, 
carefully selected, a staff broadly knowl- 
edgeable in the sciences, technology, 
Government and public problems, and 
especially experienced in the manage- 
ment of public enterprises. 

Obviously, as a starting team they will 
have to feel their way carefully but vig- 
orously and imaginatively, in this new 
enterprise. There will have to be a cer- 
tain amount of trial and error, and a lot 
of initiative. 

The growth and the boundaries of ac- 
tivity in the new office, this new arm of 
the Congress, will depend entirely on the 
Congress itself. We can use it, accept it, 
expand it, or cut it off, depending on how 
usefully effective it proves to be. It will 
have to prove itself, and we on the com- 
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mittee are convinced that it can and 
that it will. 

We contemplate the possibility, some- 
time in the future, after proved success, 
that the Congress might authorize an 
ultimate staff size of somewhere between 
50 and 100 for the Office of Technology 
Asssessment. 

Its original housing and housekeeping 
functions probably would be in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. We understand 
the Comptroller General approves that 
idea. Later, the OTA staff might well be 
housed in the new annex of the Congres- 
sional Library, now going up just east of 
the Cannon Building. 

It is very important to recognize that 
the staff of the new OTA will not them- 
selves do the actual assessment studies 
and reports that the Congress will ask 
of them. The essential function of the 
OTA staff will be administrative. They 
will be expected to identify, recruit, and 
employ the best available expert talent, 
wherever it may be found, to do the ac- 
tual assessment studies and reports on an 
ad hoc basis—undoubtedly different ex- 
perts or groups in almost every case, de- 
pending on the proposal to be assessed. 

This usually would be on a contract 
basis, just as many of the executive agen- 
cies contract for technology assessment 
services, The OTA staff would be ex- 
pected to use the professional com- 
petence of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence and Engineering, the universities, 
the industrial science and technology or- 
ganizations, the private research institu- 
tions, the great Federal laboratories, the 
most competent individuals or groups 
wherever they can be found. 

Now, it will be asked, who shall have 
the privilege of asking or demanding as- 
sessment reports from the new Office of 
Technology Assessment? As we conceive 
it, in the bill before us, the OTA shall be 
responsive only to official requests from 
the committees of the Congress, acting 
through their respective chairmen; or, of 
course, the OTA also could respond to re- 
quests and instructions from the Con- 
gressional leadership. 

It is an important point that the OTA 
would not be expected to accept or re- 
spond to just any request made upon it 
by an individual Member of the Congress. 
In that respect, it definitely would not be 
like the Research Service in the Library 
of Congress. The studies and reports con- 
tracted by the OTA will usually be of a 
much larger, more comprehensive scope, 
applying to major technology decisions 
that are before a committee. 

Also, the OTA staff will be expected to 
anticipate the assessment needs of the 
various committees, to identify problem 
areas, and to initiate proposals for the 
needed assessments, subject to committee 
approval. 

Obviously, the new OTA staff and the 
purchase of those expert assessment 
services will cost a very considerable 
amount of money, requiring some in- 
crease in our legislative appropriations. 

Perhaps the most important point we 
can make here today is this, that such 
money can be mighty well and wisely 
spent: Not so much spent as invested, in- 
vested effectively to pay big dividends to 
prevent in advance some huge mistakes 
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we might otherwise make; or to point the 
way for us to use much more effectively 
and economically opportunities we do not 
now recognize. 

In a committee amendment which will 
be offered for H.R. 10243, we will request 
an authorization of $5 million in the ag- 
gregate, for the 2 fiscal years of 1973 and 
1974. We believe that is a sound estimate 
as an expenditure ceiling. After those 2 
beginning years, the OTA would then 
have to come back to the Congress, the 
parent body to which it is solely respon- 
sible—not to the executive branch—to 
justify the quality of its services and to 
obtain any further authorizations the 
Congress may decide it deserves. 

Now, finally, one other crucial point 
should be made very clear. Please recog- 
nize that both the new Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, and the board that 
shall oversee its operations, are being 
created to perform only staff work for 
the Congress, not to make our decisions 
for us, not to make national policy. 

I repeat, with emphasis, the OTA will 
not be a decisionmaking body, nor a 
policy making body. It is absolutely fun- 
damental to our entire concept, and it 
is the very essence of this bill, that the 
OTA shall not in any way usurp any of 
the intrinsic powers or functions of the 
Congress itself, nor of any of the con- 
gressional committees, it will be only 
supplemented. 

The OTA shall be solely a servant of 
the Congress; its fundamental function 
will be to supply us with much more com- 
prehensive, accurate, significant techni- 
cal advice and information than is now 
available to us. It will be created solely 
to help us do a better job. 

In conclusion, let me remind you of 
that basic truism, that science and tech- 
nology are only tools. In themselves they 
are neither good nor bad. Their quality 
and consequences depend completely on 
how wisely and effectively in the best in- 
terests of ourselves and of all mankind, 
we use these complex, fearsome or amaz- 
ingly and increasingly useful tools. 

I submit that that is precisely the very 
valid, vital reason why we should vote 
in favor of H.R. 10243 here today. The 
Congress itself urgently needs this leg- 
islation in order to make far wiser, more 
effective, more economical use of the 
wonderful tools of science and technol- 
ogy which are so readily available to us. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
at this time I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. Rous#). 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to comment on the bill we are now 
considering, H.R. 10243, a bill that would 
enhance congressional information 
gathering by the creation of a special 
Office of Technology Assessment in and 
for the legislative branch. 

I was a cosponsor in the first session of 
this Congress of an almost identical bill, 
H.R. 3269; H.R. 10243 provides certain 
changes from that proposal which are 
mainly perfecting amendments, none are 
substantive changes. And I have cospon- 
sored similar legislation in Congress be- 
fore. I am happy to have a chance to 
speak to the importance of this legislative 
proposal before the House today. 

H.R. 10243 has as its purpose, accord- 
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ing to the accompanying report, to set up 
an Office of Technology Assessment 
which would “provide an early appraisal 
of the probable impacts, positive and 
negative, of the applications of tech- 
nology and to develop other coordinate 
information which may assist the Con- 
gress in determining the relative prior- 
ities of programs before it.” 

Actually as Members of Congress we 
are assessing technology all the time, 
consciously or unconsciously, effectively 
or inadequately. We vote funds or dis- 
approve projects based on our assessment 
of the value of the project involved, such 
as the SST or pollution control, atmos- 
pheric research, or new defense equip- 
ment. Yet none of us can be a specialist in 
all these fields, so we critically need the 
sound advice of an Office of Technology 
Assessment, such as this legislation pro- 
poses, a “highly skilled, problem-oriented, 
independent office” as the report de- 
scribes the recommended Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment. This is an office de- 
signed to serve the Congress alone, an 
office coordinating information on tech- 
nology from committees, agencies, pri- 
vate organizations, universities, to bring 
this information to bear upon our knowl- 
edge needs. 

I have also introduced into this Con- 
gress a bill that is closely related to tech- 
nology assessment. This is a bill, H.R. 
9379, to create an Office for Federal Tech- 
nology Transfer, to coordinate the dis- 
parate Government efforts to more fully 
utilize information derived from the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for research 
and development. The Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment would provide infor- 
mation concerning the relative benefits 
and dangers of technology utilization. My 
Proposal would take up at that point. 
Once a particular technology has been 
endorsed and funded by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and many have, the Office for 
Federal Technology Transfer would en- 
deavor to make sure that we secure the 
full benefits of that technology, that we 
guarantee that the money spent by the 
Federal Government on research and de- 
velopment is turned to full use for the 
whole American community, in medicine 
and education, business and the profes- 
sions. 

Only one of these bills is before us to- 
day, so let me concentrate my remarks 
on H.R. 10243, creating an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

Indeed today most of our national 
problems are related in one way or an- 
other to technology and its application. 
Our cities are the product of new tech- 
nology, our transportation, communica- 
tions, medicine, education, defense have 
been revolutionized and are continuing 
to be revolutionized, by technological in- 
novations, Accordingly our way of life 
changes with the introduction of new 
modes of operation. 

Yet we have not been prepared for the 
changes required. We are surprised and 
distressed when the blessings of progress 
purvey unexpected problems. Who would 
have thought that detergents might clog 
our streams, that jet planes might clutter 
the air with noise, that pesticides could 
threaten man’s food supply? Well, they 
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have and are. Yet, would we want to 
abandon any of these totally? 

Some would. Some even insist we must, 
if we want to survive. Reputable scholars 
are now recommending that in face of 
this challenge, this Janus face to tech- 
nological progress, that perhaps we 
should turn the clock back, perhaps ad- 
vancing civilization technologically is not 
worth it. We should depopulate the cities, 
return to small community living, aban- 
don mechanized transportation, proc- 
essed foods and other luxuries we have 
learned to expect, to demand, to depend 
upon. 

I reject such a solution. I have more 
faith in man’s ability to discern his needs 
and rationally choose technology that 
will meet those needs, avoiding potential 
detrimental effects. The American peo- 
ple have traditionally been the leaders 
in technological progress. We have now 
reached a stage when we must reassess, 
reevaluate what that technology, wheth- 
er machinery or new methods of opera- 
tion, can do for us and has done to us. 
This is, what Mr. Moynihan would call, 
a “knowledge problem.” And that is ex- 
actly what it is. That is the reason that 
I am supporting H.R. 10243, for it is the 
Congress which deliberately or inadvert- 
ently makes many of the choices regard- 
ing technology and its use or misuse. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner cogently de- 
scribed the task we face in an appear- 
ance before the House Science and As- 
tronautics Committee when he said: 

Our task in dealing with these problems 
is two-fold: To anticipate and avoid de- 
structive applications of technology and to 
stimulate and emphasize those uses which 
would point us in the direction of a more 
humane, decent, happy society. We must 
learn to recognize and avoid those uses of 
technology which would be destructive or 
demeaning to people, no matter what their 
material yield: in other words, we must learn 
how to create a humane technology. 


Creating that humane technology, 
making it possible for the Congress to 
contribute toward that task or goal, is 
what H.R. 10243 is all about. H.R. 10243 
has my full support and I hope that of 
the other Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Winn). 

Mr. WINN. Mr. Chairman, as a cospon- 
sor of H.R. 10243, I would like to add my 
support. In America today there is an in- 
creasing need and demand for legislation 
which will result in immediate and con- 
crete social benefits. The major role that 
science and technology must play in these 
programs cannot be denied. 

The rapidly changing and expanding 
technology base which exists in our Na- 
tion, and its influence on much of the 
legislation we consider, places great 
stress on the Congress in terms of under- 
standing all the possible physical, eco- 
nomic, social, and political ramifications 
of a particular bill which is being con- 
sidered. 

The establishment of an Office of 
Technology Assessment would represent 
a major step forward in providing the 
Congress with the unbiased information 
that is required to create legislation 
which is both beneficial to the American 
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public and which utilizes public funds 
and resources in a cost-effective manner. 

This office would provide us with the 
ability to visualize the potential influ- 
ences of technology allowing us to as- 
certain its optimum use. This would bet- 
ter enable Congress to control and di- 
rect emerging technologies so as to maxi- 
mize the public benefits while minimiz- 
ing public risk. 

The profit motive and the traditional 
market mechanism that we have long 
relied upon for the task of sorting out 
what technology should be used is no 
longer sufficient. With the establishment 
of OTA, the interactions, side-effects, by- 
products, and trade-offs among con- 
stantly developing technologies would 
be scrutinized in order to fully under- 
stand the effect of technology which is 
often the cause of unforeseen and unde- 
sirable results. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to rise in support of H.R. 
10243, to establish an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment for the Congress. 

As one of the cosponsors of this legis- 
lation, I share the view of my esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Davis of Georgia, that 
such an office is essential if the Congress 
of the United States is to be properly in- 
formed on the potential and immediate 
effects of our exponentially increasing 
technological growth. 

As a Representative from southern 
California, I am especially familiar with 
the rapidity of “spin-offs” from the aero- 
space industry. I can say with all honesty 
that it is humanly impossible for one 
man to keep track of all of these “spin- 
offs,” much less their potential impact on 
our society. Yet the collation and dis- 
semination of this type of information is, 
it seems to me, especially critical for the 
Congress, for a number of reasons. 

First of all, we must consider the bil- 
lions that Congress spends each year to 
advance technology and to further basic 
research. We have always acted on the 
basic premise that this type of invest- 
ment is good, that it will produce con- 
crete returns, and that these returns will 
be of value to society. The Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment will take this basic 
premise and put it to the test; by so do- 
ing, it will present the Congress, for the 
first time, with rational options for pro- 
gram activity. We will be able to trace out 
the possible effects of varying forms of 
investment, as well as to identify areas 
of critical need. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
Mr. Davis for his fine efforts on behalf of 
this bill; passage of this legislation will 
enable the Members of Congress to serve 
more knowledgeably and responsibly in 
setting the technological goals for this 
country and in allocating America’s re- 
sources for the achievement of these 
worthwhile goals. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have served but 3 of the 5 years on the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
during which time the committee has 
considered the need for an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, but I can honestly 
say that I had only served a few weeks 
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on the committee, during the period of 
the early hearings in 1969, when I rec- 
ognized the need for such an office. I 
think that it is interesting and perhaps 
fortuitous that we have only within the 
past hour concluded the debate on a rec- 
ommended resolution highly relevant to 
the questions that we raise in our discus- 
sion here. As you will recall, that was 
House Resolution 164, the preamble of 
which reads in a sense almost identically 
with the preamble of the bill before us, 
and yet was addressed, the meat and 
thrust of that legislation, toward but one 
particular, imperative problem which was 
the problem of protecting the rights of 
privacy, and the civil rights aspects of a 
man’s personal life from the, unwitting 
at times and perhaps sometimes delib- 
erate, encroachments of technology. The 
168 Members who supported that resolu- 
tion undoubtedly recognized that prob- 
lem, and perhaps did not know that we 
were about to present an overall piece 
of legislation which would attempt to 
provide the Congress with resources to 
answer many, many questions of tech- 
nology assessment that can arise out of 
every committee in both Houses of the 
Congress. And that is the bill that is 
before us today. 

I am proud of our chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Davis), for 
taking the baton from our former col- 
league, Mr. Daddario, who was the great 
chairman that preceded him in produc- 
ing this legislation, because I honestly 
feel that this bill will help the Congress 
know what it is doing in many other 
pieces of legislation that will come be- 
fore it. 

We cannot exactly call this an Amer- 
ica-first type of bill because in the re- 
marks which I hope will receive consid- 
eration in the Extensions of Remarks it 
is clear that West Germany, Britain, 
Japan, Sweden, Canada, and, in fact, 
most of the major developed coun- 
tries of the world have established 
such an office, either serving their 
parliaments directly or stemming 
from their ministries of trade or 
economy in order to make them com- 
petitive, which is what we would like to 
continue to be, and which is why I would 
very much hope that the Congress would 
avail itself of this opportunity, not so 
much as an offset to the executive powers 
in this regard, though they are clearly 
ahead of us there, and much information 
we receive from the administration is 
highly useful to us. 

But there are times when we would 
feel more comfortable developing our 
own views, and the basis for them, not 
necessarily in contradistinction, but of- 
ten in support of initiatives the executive 
asks of us. This Office of Technology 
Assessment would provide such resources. 
Moreover, I do believe the suggested 
authorization of an appropriation of $5 
million is not out of line with the kind 
of sums that we ought to be saving our 
Nation should such an office be estab- 
lished, warning us away from erroneous 
uses of technology and encouraging us 
to make correct uses of it. 

Our committees are simply not staffed 
nor are any of our individual offices so 
staffed that we can make these assess- 
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ments ourselves. This bill provide us with 
a much-needed and much-lacking re- 
source, and I do hope it will receive the 
earnest and positive consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, technology assessment 
is a response to the public demand that 
science serve all human needs and 
values. 

This feeling is apparent throughout 
the world, not just in our own country. 

People continue to use technology to 
make a living, of course, but they also 
want to steer its application to improve 
the environment and the quality of life. 

Citizens everywhere are telling their 
governments and business enterprises to 
make sure that new technologies and 
new projects return a net benefit when 
social and environmental as well as eco- 
nomic costs are added up. 

In considering this bill to establish 
an office of technology assessment I wish 
to point out the number of parallel ac- 
tivities going on in other countries and 
in international organizations. 

In the United Kingdom the Ministry 
of Trade and Industry has for some time 
operated a program analysis unit to 
study broadly the costs and benefits of 
alternative government investments in 
technological projects. 

A special “Crown Commission” was 
formed to assess the social and environ- 
mental impacts of a third airport for 
London as well as its economic feasibility. 

As some of my colleagues here recall, 
Mr. Peter Walker, the British Minister 
for the Environment, told a group of 
Senators and Congressmen at the recent 
joint colloquium on International En- 
vironmental Science that because of their 
effort in assessment the quality of Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking had been 
greatly improved. 

In West Germany an institute for sys- 
tems planning has been set up at Heidel- 
berg and the Bundestag has empowered 
a committee to assemble information on 
assessments of the impacts of roads, 
dams, waterways projects, and other 
public works. 

In Japan the Ministry of Trade and 
Information has undertaken a massive 
study of probable opportunities and 
hazards in future technological capa- 
bility. 

The Swedish Board for Technological 
Development is studying the “problems 
of monitoring and abatement of negative 
side effects of existing technologies.” 

Other nations beginning technology 
assessment include the Netherlands, 
Canada, Norway, and France. 

These concerns are not limited to the 
capitalist world. 

I have obtained a copy of a report, 
“Science of Science—Effective Manage- 
ment of Technology” by G. M. Dobrov of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. It 
purports to discuss the Russian experi- 
ence with side effects of technology and 
is now being translated into English by 
the Congressional Research Service. 

Just a few days ago representatives 
from 12 countries met at the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment—OECD—in Paris to discuss 
technology assessment. 

A recent report by the OECD on sci- 
ence policy for the 1970’s has concluded: 
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That the new orientation of our societies 
towards the qualitative aspects of growth 
and towards broader concepts of welfare will 
require a much closer integration of science 
policy with the totality of economic and so- 
cial policy, especially in relation to the long 
range human objectives of economic develop- 
ment. 


The 12 nation technology assessment 
seminar compared experiences and 
methods of assessment. They agreed that 
technology assessment must be per- 
formed and the results communicated 
to parliamentarians and other decision- 
makers. 

A cooperative program to exchange 
assessment information is being formed 
by the OECD. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion through its science committee has 
planned a meeting of member country 
experts on technology assessment for this 
next fall. 

UNESCO has begun to apply assess- 
ment of the noneconomic consequences 
of technological development to its pro- 
gram planning for the emerging nations. 

These less developed countries are well 
aware of the chance they have to avoid 
unwanted side effects as they expand 
their economies. 

The council of Europe will hold its 
third parliamentary and scientific con- 
ference in April of this year in Switzer- 
land. - 

The theme is “Management of Tech- 
nology and Parliamentary Control” to 
insure “that decisions necessary to make 
modern government both effective and 
democratic are taken on the basis of the 
most relevant information at the right 
level, under parliamentary control and 
at the right time.” 

A New International Institute for the 
Management of Technology has been es- 
tablished in Milan, Italy, under the aus- 
pices of Austria, France, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom, with the support of over 20 major 
European corporations. 

The purpose of the IIMT is to train 
government and business leaders in the 
new techniques of management, and 
technology assessment is a principal part 
of the curriculum. 

The European Industrial Research 
Management Association — EIRMA —a 
private sector organization, has recog- 
nized the importance of technology as- 
sessment in its programs and plans. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the U.N. Con- 
ference on the Human Environment to be 
held in Stockholm this spring will dis- 
cuss environmental consequences aS a 
part of the total impact assessment proc- 
ess which is becoming recognized 
throughout the world as a necessity for 
the rational progress of civilization. 

Thus the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment proposed in H.R. 10243 would be- 
come a major link in a global network 
of institutions which are assisting de- 
cisionmakers to do a better job. 

Technological matters have many in- 
ternational aspects and the assessment 
of impacts is an appropriate subject for 
the exchange of information and meth- 
odology. 

The U.S. Congress can gain a great 
deal from the experiences of other gov- 
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ernments if it establishes the functions 
described in our bill. 

The OTA can channel assessment re- 
sults accomplished elsewhere to bear on 
our domestic problems where technolo- 
gies are similar. 

There will be differences in value sys- 
tems among countries which may cause 
implementation of technology assess- 
ments to differ—but the surging interest 
in this analytical method throughout the 
world should be of benefit to all nations. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
COUGHLIN). 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join Chairman MILLER and 
Mr. Mosuer in offering my endorsement 
of H.R. 10243. I would also like to com- 
ment further about the pressing need for 
creating an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment. 

The term technology assessment has 
an appealing sound of relevance about it, 
and yet, I am not sure that the contribu- 
tion such an Office would make to the 
Congress is fully appreciated. 

Technology in essence means change. 
This change can mean great advantages 
for society. But it can also mean major 
threats. The automobile’s air polluting 
engine as well as the jet’s noise polluting 
engine come immediately to mind. 

In the past few years, as a result of 
some of the unforeseen implications of 
our advancing technology, technology 
has been scored for its detrimental im- 
pact on society. The basis of the problem, 
however, is that society has failed to 
anticipate the impacts of the technologi- 
cal age—rather we have merely reacted 
to them. 

We need to be concerned, therefore, 
not only with the obvious, first-order ef- 
fects of technological innovation, but 
also with the less obvious and sometimes 
nearly imperceptible second-order ef- 
fects. 

Most of us have been able to recognize 
the first-order effects of damming a river 
or developing a supersonic transport or 
introducing a new pesticide. But an Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment would 
try to determine the effects beyond that 
which might otherwise be overlooked, 
whether those effects be beneficial or 
harmful. 

An Office of Technology Assessment 
would thus permit the Congress to fore- 
see and to understand in full the impli- 
cations of a perspective change, and to 
help society share this understanding so 
that we can be ready to make the most 
of the advantages and to lessen, insofar 
as possible, the dangers. 

In essence then, an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment would consist of a 
small core of multidisciplinary experts 
who would investigate the unexpected 
impacts of technology on the natural and 
social environments; look for conditions 
in which technology might solve our 
problems and benefit our society; identify 
Government programs with a high or 
novel technology content; and identify 
for the Congress promising technological 
and scientific developments. 

One of the great challenges of our time 
is to apply science and technology to en- 
riching the quality of life, to enhancing 
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the satisfaction of daily work, and to im- 
proving the environment. It is obvious 
that one of the most promising frontiers 
for future technological efforts is in the 
direction of human, environmental, and 
resource development—a “big picture” 
approach—rather than simply a multi- 
plication of gadgets. Technology is some- 
thing to be adapted to the needs of man 
to serve man—with the task of an Office 
of Technology Assessment to direct that 
technology to the fulfillment of impor- 
tant human purposes. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Camp). 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I join with 
Chairman MILLER and the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, Mr. 
MosER, in offering my enthusiastic 
support of the bill to create an Office 
of Technology Assessment. 

I feel that the creation of this Office 
responds to one of the more immediate 
and pressing needs of society. I see this 
Office as an outgrowth of the increasing 
public concern which has developed 
over the deterioration of many aspects 
of our quality of life—a deterioration 
tied in many cases to technology. 

It is wrong of course to lay the com- 
plete blame on technology for such 
problems as air pollution, noise pollu- 
tion, inadequate transportation, and ur- 
ban crowding. Still, these and many of 
our other major problems distinctly in- 
volve technology—not only in terms of 
how the problem arose, but also in terms 
of how the problem will be solved. 

This in essence is what technology 
assessment is all about. Past progress in 
such diverse fields as defense, transpor- 
tation, and agriculture has advanced in 
rather haphazard, or at best, undirected 
fashion. Society is now having to bear 
the consequences. Many of the goods 
and concepts we have come to consider 
as benefits are now being viewed more 
skeptically. Much of our past progress 
is instead seen as contributing directly 
to the very ruination of our environ- 
ment and our standard of living. It is 
not surprising therefore that a strong 
desire has emerged to eliminate or min- 
imize these undesirable effects. 

One clear outgrowth of this desire is 
the bill before the Congress today—a 
bill designed to better exploit the ad- 
vantages of technological innovation 
while reducing the disadvantages. While 
an Office of Technology Assessment will 
not be able to answer all the questions 
on every issue, it certainly will be able 
to better explore and evaluate the un- 
certainties inherent in technological de- 
velopments, particularly in its initial 
stages. I further emphasize that tech- 
nology assessment does not mean put- 
ting controls on technology. What it 
does mean is integrating the technologi- 
cal with the social, governmental, and 
political. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the creation of an Office of Technology 
Assessment represents a major move 
both in the direction of remedying pres- 
ent ills and in reassuring those who 
doubt or fear technology. The wise and 
imaginative application of technology 
can do much to alleviate current prob- 
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lems while simultaneously bringing 
about new social benefits. I ask my col- 
leagues to join with me in supporting 
this new Office as it is designed to carry 
out this essential responsibility. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the noteworthy aspects of the bill we 
are considering today is that the under- 
lying concept of technology assessment 
has already begun to appear in the de- 
liberations of the Congress. There is a 
realization of the need for technology 
assessment not only in terms of the gen- 
eral discussions heard in this body about 
the impact of modern technology on our 
society and its environment, but also 
terms of the specific actions which we 
take. 

Let me suggest a few examples. In the 
conference report on the appropriations 
for the Environmental Protection 
Agency in the last session of this Con- 
gress the conferees stressed the need for 
Government agencies to review new proj- 
ects not only for their environmental 
impact. They also directed that “all re- 
quired reports from departments, agen- 
cies, or persons shall also include infor- 
mation—on the effect of the economy, 
including employment, unemployment, 
and other economic impacts.” 

The same concern for broad technol- 
ogy assessment and for the methods of 
performing such assessments can be 
found in the debate on the water quality 
amendments last year. One Member 
noted that the act already calls for de- 
terminations to be made of the social 
benefits and costs which would result in 
specific cases from the imposition of 
higher standards of effluent control. He 
proposed an amendment giving the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency respon- 
sibility for the development of “the most 
effective practicable tools and techniques 
for measuring the social costs and bene- 
fits of activities which are subject to 
regulation.” 

Let me note as a final example the 
language contained in the Rivers and 
Harbors Appropriations Act for fiscal 
year 1972. Section 122 called on the 
Chief of the Army Engineers to study 
the adverse economic, social, and en- 
vironmental effects of new projects. 
These adverse effects were enumerated 
in some detail and include air, noise, and 
water pollution, esthetic values, commu- 
nity cohesion, and effects on employ- 
ment, taxes, property values and com- 
munity growth, and the general displace- 
ment of people, businesses and farms. 

These examples suggest two things. 

One is that the Congress has become 
thoroughly aware of the need for tech- 
nology assessment. The other is that up 
to now very little of this has been done 
by the Congress itself. In almost every 
case the buck has been passed to the 
executive branch. 

In my opinion the time has come for 
the Congress to begin doing its own tech- 
nology assessments. I am strengthened 
in that view by a survey made a few 
years ago of the proposals introduced in 
the Congress regarding the establish- 
ment of new committees with special in- 
terest in science, technology, and the en- 
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vironment. In the 89th Congress, nine 
such proposals were introduced. In the 
90th Congress, a total of 27 proposals 
were introduced. In the 91st Congress the 
figure jumped drastically to 132 propos- 
als for the establishment of such new 
committees in the field of science, tech- 
nology, and the environment. 

I think that it is clear that as a na- 
tion we have recognized the need for 
technology assessment. And I think that 
it is equally clear that in the Congress 
we have a need for a capability to do at 
least part of the job of technology assess- 
ment as an integrated part of the legis- 
lative process. z 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time at this time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the chairman of our 
full committee, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, those of us who have been think- 
ing about an Office of Technology As- 
sessment for some time have long since 
concluded that it will more than pay for 
itself in money saved. 

Not that the advanced type of infor- 
mation the OTA could provide will guar- 
antee there will be no unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures—but it certainly 
should help the legislative branch in its 
efforts to hold these to a minimum. 

No doubt each of us could cite off- 
hand various instances of stop-and- 
start Federal activities which have re- 
sulted in the loss of hundreds of millions 
of taxpayer dollars. 

This brings me around to the question 
of what the size and cost of the OTA 
itself may be. Clearly we cannot get ac- 
curate data on this question for two main 
reasons. 

One is that the answer depends to a 
great degree on the quality of work done 
by the OTA, and hence how much use 
Congress chooses to make of it. 

Second, since actual assessments will 
not be made by OTA itself but would 
be contracted to outside organizations, 
institutions, or ad hoc groups, we can- 
not state with accuracy what the stud- 
ies will cost. 

Obviously some will be inexpensive and 
some may be quite expensive, depend- 
ing on their nature. And, we must re- 
member that inflation must always be 
considered. 

We believe, however, that the OTA 
in-house staff itself, though highly 
skilled, will remain small. The eventual 
professional staff is visualized at some- 
where between 40 and 60, and we would 
expect the total personnel would level 
out at a somewhat higher figure. 

If we estimate the annual cost per pro- 
fessional at about $30,000—which costs 
would include supporting services, over- 
head, administrative, and other ex- 
penses—then the operational costs even- 
tually should be in the neighborhood of 
one and a half million per year. 

Turning now to the cost of the assess- 
ments themselves, it is my understand- 
ing that on the basis of experience in the 
executive branch regarding somewhat 
similar activities, we might expect an 
average assessment of between $50,000 
and $80,000, though some might run as 
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little as $5,000 and some as high as 
$500,000. 

If we assume that the OTA would 
handle 100 assessments of all types in a 
typical year, the average cost being 
$60,000, this would result in a contrac- 
tual outlay of about $6 million. 

If experience proves that the assess- 
ments run at a considerably higher fig- 
ure, it is our expectation that the policy 
of the Office would be to exert stringent 
priorities and decrease the number of 
assessments initiated by the Office itself. 

Hence, if it turned out that the as- 
sessments averaged, say, $150,000, we 
might reasonably expect the number 
performed in a typical year to be con- 
siderably fewer. 

In any event, at this point in time, it 
would seem reasonable to estimate that 
a fully operative OTA would cost in the 
neighborhood of $7 or $8 million, an- 
nually. 

In the long run, the cost of the Office, 
as I have suggested, will depend on the 
regard with which it is held by its con- 
stituency—that is, the Congress. The 
budget level must eventually be deter- 
mined by the use that is made of it and 
the quality of its work. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SEIBERLING). 

Mr. SEIBERLING, Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 10243 to create an Office 
of Technology Assessment to aid Con- 
gress in its decisionmaking on the many 
technological issues that will confront us 
in coming years. Not only would such 
an Office be of invaluable assistance to 
Congress and to the various committees 
that deal with complex technological 
matters, but such an Office would pay 
for itself many times over in the preven- 
tion of wasted expenditures of public 
funds. 

In recent years we have seen a tre- 
mendous increase in concern for certain 


physical and social values and in the- 


realization that the side effects of tech- 
nological developments can sometimes 
far outweigh the intended purposes of 
the developments themselves. Because 
of this new awareness, many public 
works projects and programs of support 
to technological development which 
Congress has authorized have subse- 
quently encountered strong resistance. 

If Congress had access to better infor- 
mation about these technological pro- 
grams and a clearer picture of what their 
ramifications might be, many costly mis- 
takes might be avoided. How much more 
sensible it would be to decide for or 
against a program after a small invest- 
ment of time and money that told us 
something of its consequences, than to 
abandon investments of millions and 
even billions of dollars because the lia- 
bilities of a program were not realized 
until it was half constructed. Let me cite 
a few examples of some of the better 
known projects that have been aban- 
doned or delayed because of concerns 
which erupted after they were already 
well underway. The money lost on any 
one of these projects would justify—even 
more than justify—expenditures for 
technology assessment. 

Everyone is aware of the environ- 
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mental focus that was brought to bear 
on the Cross-Florida Barge Canal but not 
everyone remembers that close to $50 
million had already been invested in the 
project when it was halted. That is $50 
million down the drain with practically 
no benefits. As of last November, the 
Corps of Engineers had five other proj- 
ects that were stopped because of law 
suits, and eight more that were the sub- 
ject of litigation. The corps is not the 
only case; water resource projects of 
TVA and the Bureau of Reclamation 
similarly are subject to opposition be- 
cause of side effects—not merely environ- 
mental effects, but economic, social, and 
political ones. 

Last year’s drastic reversal of policy 
on the prototype SST was the result of 
a number of factors, including the pos- 
sible environmental effects of a fleet of 
SST’s operating in the stratosphere. 
Chief among these was the possible de- 
struction of stratospheric ozone by the 
release of large quantities of nitrogen 
oxides in the stratosphere. Some sci- 
entists projected a substantial reduction 
of such ozone, with a resulting sharp in- 
crease in the amount of ultraviolet radi- 
ation reaching the surface of the earth. 
While there is no question that such an 
increase in radiation would be cata- 
strophic for life on earth, there was and 
is no consensus as to whether such an 
increase would occur. Research is con- 
tinuing on this question. 

If the question had been raised and 
resolved before Government and indus- 
try had invested a billion dollars in the 
SST project, the waste of money and 
effort represented by the belated cur- 
tailment of the project might have been 
avoided. 

Airports are often- begun before care- 
ful scrutiny has been given to their 
environmental impact. The Big Cypress 
Jetport is now a $10 million patch of 
concrete, a huge scar in a tropical wilder- 
ness that will probably never serve its 
intended purpose. At least three Federal 
grants involving a million dollars went 
in the jetport. 

Highway construction is notorious for 
its lack of consideration for side effects. 
I am sure all of the Members have cases 
in their districts of highways that have 
wiped out parks or low-income housing, 
or have split a community in two. We 
are just beginning to realize the tremen- 
dous impact that highway programs have 
on urban development, urban sprawl, the 
decay of center cities, and so on. 

I will mention just one more category 
of projects: powerplants. Our needs for 
power are great and increasing, but our 
concern for the disruptions that power- 
plants can cause is also great and in- 
creasing. We must be sure that the best 
possible assessments of these techno- 
logical developments are made before 
making decisons on them; otherwise 
there may be great blunders of economic 
and environmental disruption, severe 
local power shortages, and a multiplicity 
of lawsuits. Significant changes may be 
made in many nuclear plants following 
the Calvert Cliffs decision. This could 
result in substantial increased cost—all 
because of inadequate technology assess- 
ment during early planning stages. 
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Technology assessment would not 
necessarily reveal reasons for stopping 
such projects. More likely, it would point 
out probable consequences in time to take 
corrective action. The proponents of 
progress could then devise alternatives or 
remedies to make the projects acceptable. 
It is certain that prior knowledge of po- 
tential adverse reactions will prove less 
expensive than changes after the project 
is underway. 

I urge passage of H.R. 10243. Congress, 
as the chief decisionmaking body for 
the Nation, should have the best possi- 
ble technology assessment at its dis- 
posal. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes at this time to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman for yielding. 

I am sure there are more than an ade- 
quate number of cases for this legisla- 
tion, as pointed out in the remarks that 
have been made and that will be made. 

It does strike me as rather singularly 
important that this body should answer 
the question to the people of the United 
States: Who is in charge? Everywhere 
we look we see that the Congress is re- 
acting to conditions that have been es- 
tablished by the decisionmakers whom 
the people of the United States have not 
put in charge. They are the people who 
are pursuing activities in this country 
the results of which become extremely 
burdensome to the American people. 

Those persons do not have any con- 
stituency to whom they must respond. 
They are simply going out to take ad- 
vantage of all the opportunities to carry 
out to the greatest extreme the activity 
to which they have addressed their time, 
talent and money. Yet inevitably the re- 
sults of that activity create in our society 
conditions which are then brought to 
this Congress, and we are asked to do 
something about it. By that time the load 
factor is so great it would give the Jolly 
Green Giant a double hernia, and the 
costs of doing something about it are so 
great, we find ourselves facing deficits 
the like of which even some of our most 
concerned gentlemen in this House would 
never have dreamed possible we would 
have to face in this country and in this 
Congress. 

So here we have an opportunity to do 
something constructive, something that 
we possibly should have done some time 
ago before this tremendous velocity of 
change was upon us. 

The impact of scientific knowledge 
and technological advance has been so 
dominant in decisionmaking, but 
whether we like it or not, that is who is 
in charge. It is the conditions that are 
being created by this tremendous ava- 
lanche of so-called progress which 
leaves in its wake the tremendous prob- 
lems which are then the business of this 
House. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Would the gentle- 
man agree that without this kind of as- 
sistance, the Congress is going to find 
itself in the course of time unable to 
deal with its constitutional responsibili- 
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ties, and, therefore, it is going to ex- 
perience a continual erosion of its con- 
stitutional authority? 

Mr. HANNA. I could not agree more 
with the gentleman. The challenge is 
before us. We simply have to pick it up 
and take charge in a manner which we 
have not heretofore done. 

This legislation gives us a vehicle by 
which we can do just that, I should hope 
it would put in our hands that decision 
making ahead of the facts instead of 
after the facts, so instead of being the 
cleanup crew, the salvage crew of the 
United States, the Congress can be a 
constructive decisionmaker in helping 
to determine the future of this country. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
may I inquire how much time remains 
on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio if I might have 2 or 3 minutes of 
the time on his side? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all acutely aware that Congress does not 
command the information resources— 
the analytical capability independent of 
the executive branch—it should have for 
pea determination and program re- 

ew. 

In this context, the objectives envi- 
sioned for an Office of Technology As- 
sessment in the legislative branch are 
certainly desirable. 

But I question whether this new 
agency, as described in H.R. 10243, would 
in fact be an Office of Technology As- 
sessment for Congress. 

Let me explain my reservations: 

H.R. 10243 gives the Office and its Di- 
rector extremely broad authority to pro- 
vide an “early warning” on the results 
of applying technology, thereby assist- 
ing “the Congress in determining the 
relative priorities of programs before it.” 

Overall policy guidance for the office 
is the responsibility of an 11-member 
board made up of private citizens and 
public officials. Its chairman and vice 
chairman are private-citizen members. 
A majority of its members are either ap- 
pointed by the President or selected by 
a Presidential appointee. Moreover, as 
a practical matter, the President— 
through judicious selection of the pri- 
vate citizen contingent—can insure con- 
trol of this board by members of his 
party. 

The Office may hold hearings and take 
testimony under whatever procedures it 
may wish to establish. This authority 
may be delegated to the Director or to a 
private-citizen-member of the Board. 

Its Director, appointed by the Board, 
may initiate assessments on his own au- 
thority. And he may issue subpenas on 
his own authority or designate any per- 
son to do so for him—a power well be- 
yond that of any Representative or Sen- 
ator acting in his individual capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment re- 
turns the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment to the legislative branch. 
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First, it creates a Technology Assess- 
ment Board made up of elected Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress. It provides for 
appointment of five Senators by the 
President pro tempore, three from the 
majority and two from the minority. 
Similarly, it provides for appointment by 
the Speaker of five Representatives. The 
chairmanship will alternate between the 
Houses every 2 years. 

Second, it establishes responsibility for 
initiation of assessments in the commit- 
tees of Congress and in this congression- 
al Board of Technology Assessment; and 

Third, it eliminates section 6(d) and 
the far-reaching authority to conduct 
hearings under unspecified conditions 
and procedures. It also eliminates the 
Director’s subpena power. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that in 
our representative system the experts 
should be on tap, not on top. 

The activities of an Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment must supplement—not 
supplant—the work of the congressional 
committees. My amendment will insure 
that this Office is both responsive and 
responsible to the Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 10243 which 
would establish an Office of Technology 
Assessment for the Congress. Congress 
has needed an organization like the Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment for a long 
time. The reasons for this are straight- 
forward. 

Legislative programs have become in- 
creasingly technological in character 
over the past decades. As a result, the 
committees of the Congress have had to 
depend more and more on experts from 
the executive branch or upon outside 
groups which have vested interests in the 
issues under consideration. Let me cite 
some figures which will illustrate to some 
extent the quantitative trends we are 
facing. 

In 1954 total expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government for research and devel- 
opment were only slightly more than $3 
billion. Of this total, $2.5 billion were by 
the Department of Defense and almost 
$400 million by the AEC. In fiscal year 
1973 the administration has proposed ob- 
ligations of almost $18 billion for R. & D. 
Over $2 billion of this total is for pro- 
grams within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and billions 
more are for other civilian R. & D. pro- 
grams. The complexity of the programs 
which these expenditures represent make 
adequate congressional review very dif- 
ficult. Our hard-working legislative and 
appropriations committees need the ex- 
pert assistance which an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment can provide. 

Another example of how we can ex- 
pect technology to be woven ever more 
closely into the fabric of legislative is- 
sues is the new program to help stimu- 
late R. & D. in American industry which 
the administration is expected to an- 
nounce shortly. During the last few years 
we have seen the U.S. surplus in inter- 
national trade turned into a resounding 
deficit. A growing sense of worry about 
a reverse technology gap is apparent to 
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those of us that have some knowledge of 
the condition of America’s technology 
based industries. 

Since the Second World War we have 
seen most of the world’s airlines fiying 
U.S. made jetliners. Our industrial com- 
panies have built petrochemical plants 
all over the world based on American ex- 
pertise. Recently we have seen foreign 
steelmakers forge ahead of our domestic 
steel companies with new technological 
advances and large capital expenditures. 
European and Japanese corporations 
have taken the lead in high technology 
activities all the way from extra high 
voltage electrical transmission lines to 
polypropylene; from optical equipment 
to semiconductors. 

It is expected that the President will 
be sending up a special message in the 
near future outlining a “new technologi- 
cal opportunities” program. It is the duty 
of Congress to carefully scrutinize these 
proposals. At the same time, we will find 
it difficult to marshal the sophisticated, 
systems-analytic approaches needed to 
perform these indepth reviews. The Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment could pro- 
vide just that kind of analysis if it were 
in existence. 

In conclusion, let me reemphasize that 
in the coming years legislation which we 
as lawmakers must grapple with will be 
increasingly technological in nature. If 
Congress is to be adequately equipped to 
deal with these complex issues, it must 
have an independent source of expertise. 
We in the legislative branch must have 
an organization capable of finding an- 
swers to our sometimes complicated 
questions in an unbiased manner, I am 
convinced that we can take a giant stride 
toward this objective by establishing the 
Office of Technology Assessment, as pro- 
posed in H.R. 10243. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my support to H.R. 10243, establish- 
ing the Office of Technology Assessment. 
Throughout history benefits from a new 
technology have been accompanied by 
unforeseen social effects resulting from 
that new technology. However, the un- 
expected consequences of today’s scien- 
tific research are even more significant, 
and occasionally more devastating, than 
those in past history. This is due to the 
enlarged scope and capability of many of 
our modern technological products. 

In our rapidly advancing Nation, the 
pressure for immediate application of a 
new technology is great. Frequently, the 
time and knowledge necessary for im- 
partially weighing the definite benefits 
of a particular technology against the 
possible undesirable side effects is not 
available prior to its implementation. 

Too often, the little information avail- 
able to the Congress regarding the desir- 
ability or undesirability of a new tech- 
nology comes from a variety of special 
interest groups—each with their own 
point of view to foster. 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
will bring within the legislative branch 
of our Government the means to impar- 
tially assess the possible consequences of 
the use of particular technologies. Po- 
tential impacts on our society may be 
examined which tend to be overlooked by 
organizations whose interests are fo- 
cused elsewhere. This Office will provide 
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Congress with a technology-predictive 
tool, since its efforts will be directed at 
examining the effects of the choice of a 
particular technology at a time when the 
application of that technology lies in the 
future, or is still hypothetical. 

The Congress will also be able to focus 
more on the possible second-order effects 
of technology that result from little un- 
derstood or wholly unsuspected relations 
between technology and society. 

Again, I fully endorse this bill to es- 
tablish an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment to provide Congress with a much- 
needed means of improving our decision- 
making capability. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, as a co- 
sponsor of H.R. 3269, a bill essentially 
identical to the one we are considering 
today, I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support this measure as the Congress is 
in dire need of a responsive and efficient 
technology assessment pipeline. The 
Congress is called upon daily to deal 
with legislation of complex technological 
matters and the establishment of the 
Office of Technology Assessment would 
greatly aid Members in voting on the 
basis of sound scientific information. 

The committee report on this impor- 
tant legislation shows that 39 congres- 
sional committees or subcommittees, plus 
four joint committees or subcommittees, 
whose activities and needs are directly 
applicable to technology assessment. 
The Congress was at a similar informa- 
tional watershed when the Congress in- 
augurated the Legislative Reference 
Service in 1915, and the Government 
Accounting Office in 1921. The Office of 
Technology Assessment authorized in 
the bill would be fully within and re- 
sponsible to the legislative branch and 
would be an important conduit for in- 
formation regarding the state of our 
technology and its support, manage- 
ment, or control. 

The bill has the attractive feature of 
being closely coordinated with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation as the NSF 
has important experience in the research 
and development of technology assess- 
ment methodology. Grants and contracts 
which would contribute to the assess- 
ment of technology would be coordinated 
through the two bodies to insure that 
there is no duplication of efforts. 

The President’s Task Force on Science 
Policy noted that the legislative branch 
should have an effective technology as- 
sessment structure to create a forum 
not only for governmental activities but 
those in the private sector. The task 
force supported the establishment of the 
Office of Technology Assessment as a 
major contributor in developing a na- 
tional growth policy to insure that tech- 
nological advances are understood and 
applied in the most prudent manner 
possible. 

The Congress must act to stay current 
on the changing tides of technology and 
its impact on this society. H.R. 10243 
provides an important aid in the identi- 
fication and consideration of existing 
and probable impacts of technological 
application, and I urge its enactment. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support H.R. 10243 to establish an Office 
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of Technology Assessment. I would also 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
made by my distinguished colleagues, 
Chairman MILLER and Mr. MOSHER. 

The need for a comprehensive approach 
to technology assessment is now almost 
universally agreed upon. Where Congress 
has traditionally based most decisions 
on first-order consequences, the Office 
of Technology Assessment would permit 
investigation and consideration of sec- 
ondary and even tertiary consequences— 
both positive and negative. 

I think none will dispute that Congress 
is being faced with an ever-increasing 
burden of technological problems. More 
and more we are seeing heavy technical 
and scientific content in the bills 
brought before us. But the Congress to- 
day simply has no adequate vehicle for 
the type of in-depth, expert, and objec- 
tive analysis so many of our bills require. 
Regrettably, therefore, we are too often 
placed in the position of being unable 
to penetrate the implications of the tech- 
nical and scientific language to deter- 
mine the “direction” in which the bill 
will lead or the consequences of its rec- 
ommendations. 

I know that many of my colleagues can 
think of issues in which the Office of 
Technology Assessment would have 
played an invaluable role. Two major ex- 
amples are the development of the ABM 
and the SST. On both of these issues, 
many of the often conflicting technical 
and scientific arguments were fully com- 
prehensible only to Ph.D’s in the partic- 
ular speciality area. 

The Office of Technology Assessment, 
designed and staffed specifically to serve 
the needs of the Congress, would help 
to fill this “information gap.” In es- 
sence, the Office would provide a com- 
prehensive intelligence gathering and 
early-warning system for the Congress. 
The result would be a more enlightened 
Congress and more effective legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise one 
final point. The hope in creating this 
new Office is that the Congress will be 
provided with an independent expert 
counsel in scientific and technological 
matters. H.R. 10243 vests responsibility 
over the Office in a Board whose major- 
ity represents the legislative, rather than 
the executive, branch of our government. 
And since regular review of the Office’s 
performance is required, I am confident 
that OTA will be able to maintain its pro- 
fessional independence in providing for 
the needs of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I attach great impor- 
tance to seeing that the Congress main- 
tain its preparedness to serve the people. 
I feel that the creation of an Office of 
Technology Assessment will serve as the 
keystone to our future progress in eval- 
uating and managing scientific and tech- 
nological issues. 

I ask my colleagues to join with me in 
supporting H.R. 10243. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the Science and Astronautics 
Committee on developing this measure 
(H.R. 10243) 

Mr. Chairman, it has become the fash- 
ion to denounce the increasing com- 
plexity of science and technology and 
their undesirable effects. But we know 
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we cannot turn back the clock. What is 
the alternative? We can continue to use 
science and technology while we provide 
the means for directing its orderly prog- 
ress. Instead of following blindly where 
science leads, we must learn how to do 
the leading. The bill under consideration 
today will help the Congress to provide 
such leadership. 

We are beginning to recognize that sci- 
ence can no longer be left completely 
free. The direct and indirect impacts of 
new science and technology are so vast 
and far-reaching that they can no longer 
safely be turned loose on our society. 
Technology is national in scope, national 
in effect, and national in its organiza- 
tional instrumentalities. We need an ef- 
fective national mechanism for exploit- 
ing the good and restraining the harm- 
ful. Moreover, we cannot afford to wait 
to initiate remedial action until a prob- 
lem reaches crisis proportions. 

Increasingly the executive branch has 
expanded to meet the challenge of new 
science and technology and to direct it 
to its own ends, But what guarantees 
have we that the scientific activities of 
the bureaucracy will indeed serve society 
rather than bureaucratic self-interest? 

Mr. Chairman, a well-informed, knowl- 
edgeable Congress, through its oversight 
functions, can help assure that science 
and technology serve the national inter- 
est. We can no longer permit highly con- 
troversial and sometimes questionable 
activities to be hidden from sight or lost 
in a welter of conflicting statements. 

It should be emphasized that the main 
purpose of this bill is to extend the in- 
formation-gathering capabilities of the 
Congress, not to recommend or control. 
These latter functions remain with the 
Congress. As the institution responsible 
for public decisionmaking on technologi- 
cal issues, Congress needs reliable infor- 
mation to make these decisions wisely. 
The information should be available as 
early as possible, before a technical is- 
sue has reached the stage of heated con- 
troversy. We know from experience that 
information developed on a crash basis 
is unlikely to be as useful as that devel- 
oped carefully and deliberately under 
more objective circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would provide 
us with an early-warning system to as- 
sess the existing and probable impacts of 
both present and emerging technologies. 
It would inform us, well in advance, of 
the probable primary and secondary con- 
sequences of any developing technology. 
It would help eliminate guesswork and 
would allow us to apply greater skill and 
judgment in determining scientific pri- 
orities. I strongly urge the passage of 
H.R. 10243, the Technology Assessment 
Act of 1971. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to speak on behalf of H.R. 
10243, creating an Office of Technology 
Assessment. The formation of this Office 
will crystallize a concept that has been 
a long time percolating in this body. 

I was fortunate to be involved in what 
might be termed a precursor to this Of- 
fice when I was a member of the House 
Select Committee on Government Re- 
search—the Elliott committee. While the 
aim of that committee was to look at an 
overall American science policy, an im- 
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portant element of its findings was to 
identify how Congress could take better 
advantage of scientific knowledge in for- 
mulating legislation. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee, sensible though 
they were, were probably ahead of their 
time. 

Technology assessment in the Congress 
was an idea whose time had to come, 
Two powerful currents in the past dec- 
ade contributed to it. 

First, there was the geometrical growth 
of technology and the boom in research 
and development output—the latter 
chiefly financed by the Government— 
along with a concomitant information 
explosion in all scientific fields. This was 
a technical and knowledge expansion 
which Congress felt ill equipped to 
evaluate. 

The second current came to fruition 
late in the decade. It was a new skepti- 
cism about production-for-production 
sake, a new awareness of resource limita- 
tions and population pressures—all that 
has come to be summed up in the terms 
“ecology” and “the environment.” At first 
faddish, later voiced by a spectrum from 
concerned researchers to strident neo- 
Luddites, it settled into what I hope is a 
permanent American critique of technol- 
ogy’s effects on society and the eco- 
structure. 

I have seen the evidence of these cur- 
rents over the years sitting on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Commit- 
tee members have seen tremendous ad- 
vances at the cutting edge of the most 
sophisticated technology together with a 
new questioning of energy balances, 
radiation levels, new installations. We 
may sometimes be staggered by the com- 
plexities the committee’s business pre- 
sents to us, yet, although laymen, we 
must continue to make informed deci- 
sions on abstruse questions. 

Let me cite but one example of how 
an Office of Technology Assessment 
might have benefited this Congress. Last 
session we saw an epic debate on the 
supersonic transport plane. Without 
resuscitating the arguments of that 
acrimonious period, we can all recognize 
how much Congress could have used an 
independent, objective account of the 
social and environmental effects of that 
project. At its worst, that debate de- 
generated into an exchange of bombast, 
an exchange which could have been 
made more rational by better congres- 
sional backgrounding in technology 
assessment. 

Some Members surely felt they were 
too dependent on the justifications of 
the executive branch for the plane and 
lacking countervailing information of 
their own. An Office of Technology 
Assessment would not have made the 
SST debate less controversial, but it 
might have added an element of clear 
reason to the whole issue. 

The many Members who have con- 
tributed to this legislation over the years 
deserve the applause of this body, as do 
those Members from both parties on the 
Science and Astronautics Committee who 
have given it final form. A congressional 
“early warning system” on how this 
country’s technology defines our tomor- 
row is long overdue. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
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we are considering today aims to 
strengthen the capability of the Con- 
gress to assess the national impacts of 
technology. I think it is of interest that 
executive and legislative decisionmaking 
bodies in the 50 States are also beginning 
to feel the need for a technology assess- 
ment capability. 

State research and advisory units are 
providing the Governor or the legisla- 
ture with facts about technological trends 
offering opportunities for growth, or 
which need to be regulated to protect 
their citizens. Some of these are sup- 
ported with matching grant funds from 
the National Science Foundation. 

For example, the State of Hawaii re- 
cently established a Center for Science 
Policy and Technology Assessment. It 
will analyze the social, environmental, 
and economic effects of new technology 
and recommend appropriate actions by 
the State in response. The immediate 
task is to develop a systematic approach 
using the growing literature in this field, 
and relying also on experiences in other 
States. 

In Georgia, the Center for Technology 
Forecasting and Assessment, under the 
Science and Technology Commission, has 
prepared for the Governor some note- 
worthy assessment reports on such issues 
as alternatives to the pending shortage 
of natural gas, hazards of exposure to 
radiation, environmental education plans 
for the Chattahoochee River Valley; and 
development of research and training 
centers for health sciences, biotechnol- 
ogy, and information technology. A 
forthcoming report assesses the merits 
of earth resource satellite technology. 

In Pennsylvania, the uniquely con- 
stituted “Operation Alert,” under the 
sponsorship of the State Government 
Advisory Committee, alerts decisionmak- 
ers to technological threats or opportuni- 
ties impacting significantly upon the 
growth and well-being of the citizens of 
that State. 

Several other States which have not 
yet established a systematic institution 
for technology assessment have, never- 
theless, recognized the need to advise 
State officials of the benefits or hazards 
of new and existing technologies. Draw- 
ing upon the special resources of univer- 
sity and industrial scientists, and citizens 
with special qualifications, these States 
have authorized by statute or have cre- 
ated on an ad hoc basis groups to evalu- 
ate the merits of some specific technologi- 
cal innovation. 

New York is assessing the design of a 
sensible regulation of weather modifica- 
tion. The New York State Assembly 
science advisory staff is also beginning 
research to devise noise pollution stand- 
ards and has recently completed a tech- 
nology assessment of certain types of 
motor vehicle accessories. 

The California Science and Technology 
Advisory Council is considering problems 
of invasion of privacy due to expanded 
police use of computers. Another assess- 
ment recently performed in California 
was to evaluate the relative merits of 
leaded versus nonleaded gasoline with 
respect to air pollution. 

Both California and Washington State 
science advisory groups have long alerted 
the Governor to problems of environ- 
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mental quality and water resources 
planning. 

Regional and national conclaves have 
addressed the question of improving 
State science advisory units to enhance 
the application of science and technology 
by State governments. Notable among 
these are the National Academy of Pub- 
lic Administration Conference on State 
Government and Technology Assess- 
ment, the Science and Technology Proj- 
ect of the Council of State Governments, 
and the deliberations of the Committee 
on Intergovernmental Science Relations 
of the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology. 

Mr. Chairman, the creation of an of- 
fice of technology assessment for the 
Congress is not only essential—but will 
carry these beginning State efforts fur- 
ther along by the development of much 
broader national issues and assessment 
techniques. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Technology Assessment 
Act of 1971”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that: 

(a) Emergent national problems, physical, 
biological, and social, are of such a nature 
and are developing at such an unprecedented 
rate as to constitute a major threat to the 
security and general welfare of the United 
States. 

(b) Such problems are largely the result 
of and are allied to— 

(1) the increasing pressures of population; 

(2) the rapid consumption of natural re- 
sources; and 

(3) the deterioration of the human en- 
vironment, natural and social, 
though not necessarily limited to or by these 
factors. 

(c) The growth in scale and extent of tech- 
nological application is a crucial element in 
such problems and either is or can be a 
pivotal influence with respect both to their 
cause and to their solution. 

(d) The present mechanisms of the Con- 
gress do not provide the legislative branch 
with adequate independent and timely in- 
formation concerning the potential applica- 
tion or impact of such technology, particu- 
larly in those instances where the Federal 
Government may be called upon to consider 
support, management, or regulation of tech- 
nological applications. 

(e) It is therefore imperative that the 
Congress equip itself with new and effective 
means for securing competent, unbiased in- 
formation concerning the effects, physical, 
economic, social, and political, of the appli- 
cations of technology, and that such infor- 
mation be utilized whenever appropriate as 
one element in the legislative assessment of 
matters pending before the Congress. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 

ASSESSMENT 

Sec. 3. (a) In accordance with the ration- 
ale enunciated in section 2, there is hereby 
created the Office of Technology Assessment 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Office’”’) 
which shall be within and responsible to the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

(b) The Office shall consist of a Techno- 
logy Assessment Board (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Board”) which shall formulate and 


promulgate the policies of the Office, and a 
Director who shall carry out such policies 


and administer the operations of the Office. 
(c) The basic responsibilities and duties of 
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the Office shall be to provide an early warn- 
ing of the probable impacts, positive and 
negative, of the applications of technology 
and to develop other coordinate information 
which may assist the Congress in determining 
the relative priorities of programs before it. 
In carrying out such function, the Office 
shall— 

(1) identify existing or probable impacts 
of technology or technological programs; 

(2) where possible establish cause-and- 
effect relationships; 

(3) determine alternative technological 
methods of implementing specific programs; 

(4) determine alternative programs for 
achieving requisite goals; 

(5) make estimates and comparisons of the 
impacts of alternative methods and pro- 


(6) present findings of completed analyses 
to the appropriate legislative authorities; 

(7) identify areas where additional re- 
search or data collection is required to pro- 
vide adequate support for the assessments 
and estimates described in paragraphs (1) 
through (5); and 

(8) undertake such additional associated 
tasks as the appropriate authorities specified 
under subsection (d) may direct. 

(d) Activities undertaken by the Office 
may be initiated by— 

(1) the chairman of any standing, special, 
select, or joint committee of the Congress, 
acting for himself or at the request of the 
ranking minority member or a majority of 
the committee members; 

(2) the Board; or 

(3) the Director. 

(e) Information, surveys, studies, reports, 
and findings produced by the Office shall be 
made freely available to the public except 
where (1) to do so would violate security 
statutes, or (2) the information or other 
matter involved could be withheld from the 
public, notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
section 552 of title 5, United States Code, un- 
der one or more of the numbered paragraphs 
in subsection (b) of such section. 

(f) In undertaking the duties set out in 
subsection (c), full use shall be made of 
competent personnel and organizations out- 
side the Office, public or private; and special 
ad hoc task forces or other arrangements may 
be formed by the Director when appropriate. 


TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall consist of elev- 
en members as follows: 

(1) two Members of the Senate who shall 
not be members of the same political party, 
to be appointed by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate; 

(2) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who shall not be members of the 
same political party, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 

(3) the Comptroller General of the United 
States; 

(4) the Director of the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Libraray of Congress; 

(5) four members from the public, ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
be persons eminent in one or more fields of 
science or engineering or experienced in the 
administration of technological activities, or 
who may be judged qualified on the basis of 
contributions made to educational or public 
activities; and 

(6) the Director (except that he shall not 
be considered a voting member for purposes 
of appointment or removal under the first 
sentence of section 5(a)). 

(b) The Board, by majority vote, shall elect 
from among its members appointed under 
subsection (a)(5) a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman, who shall serve for such time and 
under such conditions as the Board may pre- 
scribe. In the absence of the Chairman, or in 
the event of his incapacity, the Vice Chair- 
man shall fulfill the duties and functions of 
the Chairman. 
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(c) The Board shall meet upon the call 
of the Chairman or upon the petition of five 
or more of its members, but it shall meet not 
less than twice each year. 

(d) Seven members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Board shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
manner in which the vacant position was 
originally filled. 

(f) The term of office of each member of 
the Board appointed under subsection (a) (5) 
shall be four years, except that (1) any such 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term; 
and (2) the terms of office of such members 
first taking office after the enactment of this 
Act shall expire, as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of appointment, two at the 
end of two years and two at the end of four 
years after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. No person shall be appointed a member 
of the Board under subsection (a) (5) more 
than twice. 

(g)(1) The members of the Board other 
than those appointed under subsection (a) 
(5) shall receive no compensation for their 
services as members of the Board, but shall 
be allowed necessary travel expenses (or, in 
the alternative, mileage for use of privately 
owned vehicles and a per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistance not to exceed the rates prescribed in 
sections 5702 and 5704 of title 5, United 
States Code), and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of du- 
ties vested in the Board, without regard to 
the provisions of subchapter I of chapter 57 
of title 5, United States Code, the Standard- 
ized Government Travel Regulations, or sec- 
tion 5731 of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) The members of the Board appointed 
under subsection (a)(5) shall each receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 for each 
day engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Board, and in addition 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses in the manner 
provided in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 


DIRECTOR AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Sec. 5. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Technology Assessment shall be appointed by 
the Board and shall serve for a term of six 
years unless sooner removed by the Board. 
He shall receive basic pay at the rate pro- 
vided for level II of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(b) In addition to the powers and duties 
vested in him by this Act, the Director shall 
exercise such powers and duties as may be 
delegated to him by the Board, 

(c) The Director may appoint, with the 
approval of the Board, a Deputy Director 
who shall perform such functions as the 
Director may prescribe and who shall be 
Acting Director during the absence or in- 
capacity of the Director or in the event of 
& vacancy in the office of Director. The Deputy 
Director shall receive basic pay at the rate 
provided for level III of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(d) Neither the Director nor the Deputy 
Director, except with the approval of the 
vocation or employment than that of serving 
as such Director or Deputy Director, as the 
case may be; nor shall the Director or Deputy 
Director, except with the approval of the 
Board, hold any office in, or act in any 
capacity for, any organization, agency, or 
institution with which the Office makes 
any contract or other arrangement under this 
Act. 

AUTHORITY OF THE OFFICE 

Sec. 6. (a) The Office shall have the author- 
ity, within the limits of available appropria- 
tions, to do all things necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, including, but 
without being limited to, the authority to— 
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(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary governing the manner of 
its operation and its organization and per- 
sonnel; 

(2) make such expenditures as may be 
necessary for administering the provisions of 
this Act; 

(3) enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments as may be necessary for the conduct 
of its work with any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, with any 
foreign country or international agency, with 
any State, territory, or possession or any 
political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person, firm, association, corporation, or 
education institution, with or without reim- 
bursement, without performance or other 
bonds, and without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5); 

(4) make advance, progress, and other pay- 
ments which relate to technology assessment 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529); 

(5) acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or 
gift, and hold and dispose of by sale, lease, 
or loan, real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for or resulting from, the 
exercise of authority granted by this Act; 
and 

(6) accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncom ted personnel 
and provide transportation and subsistence 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons serving 
without compensation. 

(b) the Director shall, in accordance with 
such policies as the Board shall prescribe, 
appoint and fix the compensations of such 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. Such appoint- 
ments shall be made and such compensa- 
tion shall be fixed in accordance with the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter IIT of chapter 53 of such 


title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates; except that the Di- 
rector may, in accordance with such policies 
as the Board shall prescribe, employ such 
technical and professional personnel and fix 
their compensation without regard to such 


provisions as he may deem necessary for 
the discharge of the responsibilities of the 
Office under this Act. 

(c) The Office shall not, itself operate 
any laboratories, pilot plants, or test facilities 
in the pursuit of its mission. 

(a) (1) The Office or (on the authoriza- 
tion of the Office) any of its duly con- 
stituted officers may, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold 
such hearings, take such testimony, and sit 
and act at such times and places as the 
Office deems advisable. For this purpose the 
Office is authorized to require the attendance 
of such persons and the production of such 
books, records, documents, or data, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, and to take such testi- 
mony and records, as if deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued by the Director 
or by any person designated by him. If 
compliance with such a subpena by the per- 
son to whom it is issued or upon whom it 
is served would (in such person’s judgment) 
require the disclosure of trade secrets or 
other commercial, financial, or proprietary 
information which is privileged or confi- 
dential, or constitute a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of privacy, such person may petition 
the United States district court for the 
district in which he resides or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, or in which the 
books, records, documents, or data involved 
are situated, and such court (after inspect- 
ing such books, records, documents, or data 
in camera) may excise and release from the 
subpena any portion thereof which it deter- 
mines would require such disclosure or con- 
stitute such invasion. Where the subpena or 
such portion thereof would require such 
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disclosure or constitute such invasion but the 
books, records, documents, or data involved 
are shown to be germane to the matters 
under consideration and necessary for the 
effective conduct by the Office of its pro- 
ceedings or deliberations with respect there- 
to, the court may require that such books, 
records, documents, or data be produced or 
made available to the Office in accordance 
with the subpena but subject to such con- 
ditions and limitations of access as will pre- 
vent their public disclosure and protect their 
confidentiality. 

(2) In case of contumacy or disobedience 
to a subpena issued under paragraph (1) the 
Attorney General, at the request of the Office, 
shall invoke the aid of the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
person to whom the subpena was issued or 
upon whom it was served resides or has his 
principal place of business, or in which the 
books, records, documents, or data involved 
are situated, or the aid of any other United 
States district court within the jurisdiction 
of which the Office’s proceedings are being 
carried on, in requiring the production of 
such books, records, documents, or data or 
the attendance and testimony of such person 
in accordance with the subpena (subject to 
any conditions or limitations of access which 
may have been imposed by such court or any 
other court under the last sentence of para- 
graph (1)). Such court may issue an order 
requiring the person to whom the subpena 
was issued or upon whom it was served to 
produce the books, records, documents, or 
data involved, or to appear and testify, or 
both, in accordance with the subpena (sub- 
ject to any such conditions or limitations of 
access); and any failure to obey such order 
of the court may be punished by the court 
as a contempt thereof. 

(e) Each department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish to 
the Office, upon request by the Director, such 
information as the Office deems necessary to 
carry out its functions under this Act. 

(f) Contractors and other parties entering 
into contracts and other arrangements under 
this section which involve costs to the Gov- 
ernment shall maintain such books and re- 
lated records as will facilitate an effective 
audit in such detail and in such manner 
shall be prescribed by the Director, and such 
books and records (and related documents 
and papers) shall be available to the Direc- 
tor and the Comptroller General or any of 
their duly authorized representatives for the 
purpose of audit and examination. 


UTILIZATION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Src. 7. (a) Pursuant to the objectives of 
this Act, the Librarian of Congress is au- 
thorized to make available to the Office such 
services and assistance by the Congressional 
Research Service as may be appropriate and 
feasible. 

(b) The foregoing services and assistance 
to the Office shall include all of the services 
and assistance which the Congressional Re- 
search Service is presently authorized to pro- 
vide to the Congress, and shall particularly 
include, without being limited to, the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) maintaining a monitoring indicator 
system with respect to the natural and social 
environments which might reveal early im- 
pacts of technological change, but any such 
system shall be coordinated with other as- 
sessment activities which may exist in the 
departments and agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government; 

(2) making surveys of ongoing and pro- 
posed programs of government with a high 
or novel technology content, together with 
timetables of applied science showing prom- 
ising developments; 

(3) publishing, from time to time, antici- 
patory reports and forecasts; 

(4) recording the activities and responsi- 
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bilities of Federal agencies in affecting or 
being affected by technological change; 

(5) when warranted, recommending full- 
scale assessments; 

(6) preparing background reports to aid in 
receiving and using the assessments; 

(7) providing staff assistance in preparing 
for or holding committee hearings to con- 
sider the findings of the assessments; 

(8) reviewing the findings of any assess- 
ment made by or for the Office; and 

(9) assisting the Office in the maintenance 
of liaison with executive agencies involved in 
technology assessments, 

(c) Nothing in this section shall alter or 
modify any services or responsibilities, other 
than those performed for the Office, which 
the Congressional Research Service under law 
performs for or on behalf of the Congress. 
The Librarian is, however, authorized to es- 
tablish within the Congressional Research 
Service such additional divisions, groups, or 
other organization entities as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the objectives of this Act, 
including the functions enumerated in this 
section. 

(d) Services and assistance made available 
to the Office by the Congressional Research 
Service in accordance with this section may 
be provided with or without reimbursement 
from funds of the Office, as agreed upon by 
the Chairman of the Board and the Librarian 
of Congress. 


COORDINATION WITH THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Office shall maintain a con- 
tinuing Maison with the National Science 
Foundation with respect to— 

(1) grants and contracts formulated or 
activated by the Foundation which are for 
purposes of technology assessment, and 

(2) the promotion of coordination in areas 
of technology assessment, and the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication or overlapping of 
research activities in the development of 
technology assessment techniques and pro- 
grams, 

(b) Section 3(b) of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Foundation is authorized to ini- 
tiate and support specific scientific activities 
in connection with matters relating to inter- 
national cooperation, national security, and 
the effects of scientific applications upon so- 
clety by making contracts or other arrange- 
ments (including grants, loans, and other 
forms of assistance) for the conduct of such 
activities. When initiated or supported pur- 
suant to requests made by any other Federal 
department or agency, including the Office of 
Technology Assessment, such activities shall 
be financed whenever feasible from funds 
transferred to the Foundation by the re- 
questing official as provided in section 14(g), 
and any such activities shall be unclassified 
and shall be identified by the Foundation as 
being undertaken at the request of the appro- 
priate official.” 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 9. The Office shall submit to the Con- 
gress and to the President an annual report 
which shall, among other things, evaluate the 
existing state of the art with regard to tech- 
nology assessment techniques and forecast, 
insofar as may be feasible, technological areas 
requiring future attention. The report shall 
be submitted not later than March 15 each 
year. 


UTILIZATION OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
OFFICE 

Sec. 10. Financial and administrative sery- 
ices (including those related to budgeting, 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) and such other services as 
may be appropriate shall be provided the 
Office by the General Accounting Office, with 
or without reimbursement from funds of the 
Office, as may be agreed upon by the Chair- 
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man of the Board and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. The regulations of 
the General Accounting Office for the collec- 
tion of indebtedness of personnel resulting 
from erroneous payments (under section 5514 
(b) of title 5, United States Code) shall apply 
to the collection of erroneous payments made 
to or on behalf of an Office employee, and the 
regulations of the Comptroller General for 
the administrative control of funds (under 
section 3679(g)) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(g)) shall apply to appropriations 
of the Office; and the Office shall not be re- 
quired to prescribe such regulations. 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 11. (a) To enable the Office to carry 
out its powers and duties, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Office, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, not to exceed $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 

(b) Appropriations made pursuant to the 
authority provided in subsection (a) shall 
remain available for obligation, for expendi- 
ture, or for obligation and expenditure for 
such period or periods as may be specified in 
the Act making such appropriations. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, is there any disposi- 
tion to foreclose anyone from speaking 
on this bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Absolutely not. 

Mr. GROSS. On the amendments or on 
the bill itself? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Not in either 
instance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. DAVIS OF GEORGIA 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer three amendments, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be consid- 
ered en bioc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia: Page 1, line 4, strike out “1971” and 
insert “1972”. 

Page 10, line 19, strike out “the” and in- 
sert “The”. 

Page 18, lines 15 and 16, strike out “not 
to exceed $5,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972” and insert the following: 
“not to exceed $5,000,000 in the aggregate for 
the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, and 
June 30, 1974”. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
the first two amendments are purely 
technical conforming amendments and 
are self-explanatory. 

The third amendment would simply 
change the time covered by the au- 
thorization figure. The total amount 
would remain unchanged at $5 million, 
but it would cover both fiscal year 1973 
and fiscal year 1974. The reason for this 
is, I think, clear. It would simply be im- 
possible to fund this program in fiscal 
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year 1972, and in all likelihood funds 
could not be made available before most 
of fiscal year 1973 had expired. 

Our intent here is simply to carry out 
the original plan of the bill for at least 
a complete year of authorization. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, to hear this bill ex- 
plained, one would think that the mil- 
lenium had been achieved or we are on 
the threshold of the millenium; that the 
creation of a new board in Government 
is going to save I do not know how many 
billions of dollars. Yes, we are told, there 
will be wondrous savings accruing from 
the creation of another board that will 
cost us $5 million to get started, under 
the terms of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and $7 million to $8 million a year 
after that. 

This is a board that is going to have 
a “small but skilled staff,” and I have 
heard varying figures on that. I believe 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MosHER) 
said there would be between 10 and 20, 
another member of the committee says 
it will be 50 to 60, and the member who 
made the last estimate of the staff that 
is going to handle this technology assess- 
ment business, whatever it is, says that it 
will probably be much higher than that. 

Mr. MOSHER. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman since I used his name. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentleman that my earlier 
remark was that we contemplated a 
beginning cadre of around 12 to 20 
people, highly skilled, as the gentleman 
from Iowa said. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say that. I was 
quoting somebody else as saying that they 
would be highly skilled. But go right 
ahead. 

Mr. MOSHER. The gentleman has 
raised a very good question. The begin- 
nings would be small, as the chairman 
of the committee suggested, but if the 
Congress finds that this new office oper- 
ates as effectively and is as helpful as 
we hope it might be, it might increase to 
around 40 to 60 people or even 100. How- 
ever, it will certainly be within the con- 
trol of the Congress at every point as to 
how large this board would be. 

Mr. GROSS. If it would save the hun- 
dreds of millions and billions of dollars 
that we are led to believe would be saved, 
I would have no quarrel with it. But I 
have been here a few years and I have 
seen more boards, bureaus, and com- 
missions created and I have seen nothing 
but Government expense go up and up 
and on and on and there is seldom if 
ever a proposal to disband any board, 
bureau, or commission in the Federal 
Government so far as I know. 

I have heard no claim made here today 
that no matter how successful his tech- 
nology assessment business might be that 
there is any thought of abolishing any- 
thing. This is going to add one more 
pos trartne board to what we already 

ave. 

I wonder if there is not something 
somewhere in this scheme of things that 
will somehow have some power to per- 
suade many of the Members of the House 
that the time has come when we cannot 
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continue to create more boards, bureaus, 
and commissions at $5 million a clip, be- 
cause this country is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I do not know how 
many people are employed by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, but would not the 
gentleman agree that there is one agency 
that has saved the taxpayers a lot of 
money? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, they have helped. 
Of course, they have helped. Why, then, 
not turn over to the General Accounting 
Office this technology assessment, and let 
them hire the few people that would be 
needed? Why create another board in 
Government? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, if the 
General Accounting Office were equipped 
to do the job, I suppose that might be a 
good idea, but this requires quite a dif- 
ferent kind of expertise than accounting. 

Mr. GROSS. We have boards, bureaus, 
and commissions all over this Govern- 
ment. They are running out of our fig- 
urative ears and I cannot understand 
why we have to create another one. I just 
do not understand this. 

I thought you had a large and well- 
equipped staff on the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, but apparently some- 
body has got to go outside now and create 
another lineup here. Look at this lan- 
guage on page 11: 

. except that the Director may, in ac- 
cordance with such policies as the Board 
shall prescribe, employ such technical and 
professional personnel and fix their compen- 
sation without regard to such provisions as 
he may deem necessary for the discharge of 


the responsibilities of the Office under this 
Act. 


In other words, the Director of this 
new board could hire and pay almost at 
will, for the discharge of the responsibili- 
ties of the Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, Gross 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, In just 1 second or 2 I 
shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

This is wide open, carte blanche au- 
thority for the Director of this Board to 
go out and hire anyone he chooses and 
pay them anything he wants to. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would say 
that the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee does indeed have a good staff. 
It is, however, a small staff and it was 
primarily concerned in its early years 
with the oversight of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. It is 
now, of course, also deeply involved in 
the programs and over view of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, among 
many other things. But, it cannot begin 
to cope with evaluating the problems 
which face this country as a result of 
the impact of technolcgy. 
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I would say that the problem of going 
to the moon is not one-hundredth as 
difficult as the problems which now face 
our country in matters such as the en- 
vironment, transportation, housing, civil 
disorder, and other matters which have 
been brought on at least in part by tech- 
nology. 

Mr. GROSS, I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman. One of the biggest prob- 
lems facing this country is bankruptcy, 
the desperate financial situation of this 
Government, and I do not believe this is 
aiding it in any way. If I could be con- 
vinced otherwise I could support the 
bill, but I do not believe this is aiding 
that situation at all. It will only make it 
worse. 

Someone, I believe it was the gentle- 
man from Ohio, mentioned that some 
agency had built a road in the jungles 
somewhere. Would the creation of this 
Board stop the building of all of those 
foreign giveaway projects? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Could I answer the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. What I was refer- 
ring to was that we have spent $10 mil- 
lion to start a jet airport in the middle 
of the Everglades before someone woke 
up to the fact that it would destroy the 
Everglades. If we had known that would 
be the result before we started the proj- 
ect we could have saved the $10 million. 
That is just one example of the kind of 
information such an office could give to 
the Congress, and thus help us to avoid 
such situations in the future. 

Mr. GROSS. How about all the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars that have 
been wasted overseas? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would expect 
this could help us evaluate some of 
those, too. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps this Board could 
also give us some advice before we get 
into another war. I do not know whether 
it is prepared to go that far, but from 
what I have heard here today, just about 
everything under the shining sun will 
come under the surveillance and scrutiny 
of this new Board. I must say that some- 
thing that intrigued me very much in 
the report was a quote from a Dr. Wolfie, 
who said that: 

The staff of the proposed Office will owe 
primary loyalty to Congress and to the na- 
tional welfare, not to the Navy, the Sierra 
Club, General Motors, the AFL-CIO, or any 
other special interest group. 


In the past has too much attention 
been paid to the Navy, the Sierra Club, 
General Motors, the AFL-CIO? Just 
what prompts that kind of a statement? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The thing that 
prompted that, I am sure, on Dr. Wolfie’s 
part, was an effort to point out the fact 
that the findings of this office will be 
impartial. They will not be the refiec- 
tion of any special interest whatsoever. 
It will be beholden to no one but Con- 
gress, and in the public interest. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, has too much at- 
tention been paid in the past? I just do 
not understand what prompts a state- 
ment of that kind. There must be some- 
thing back of it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. One of the diffi- 
culties that we as Members of the Con- 
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gress face, as the gentleman in the well 
knows, is trying to decide what side some 
witness represents, or to what interests 
that witness may respond, and therefore 
I think it would be a good thing for the 
Congress to have an agency of its own 
that it can depend upon. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia, that that is 
going to be the day, when some board 
or agency of the Government, any part 
of the Government, can make up the 
collective minds of this House when they 
want to spend money. 

It is the easiest thing accomplished 
around here, to spend the public’s 
money; it does not appear to belong to 
anybody, therefore it is easy to bestow it 
on somebody. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Committee will 
rise informally in order that the House 
may receive a message. 

The Speaker resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will receive 
a message. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from the 
President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


ESTABLISHING THE OFFICE OF 
TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT AND 
AMENDING THE NATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION ACT OF 1950 


The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT). 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would 
like to compliment my colleague from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross) who is the ranking 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. He has to deal with 
this problem of expanding bureaucracy 
constantly. Somehow the Members of 
this Congress should begin to come to 
grips with the problem of controlling 
this massive expanding bureaucracy that 
grows all around us here in Washington. 
His genuine interest in trying to make 
sure that we are not just creating more 
and different agencies every time some- 
body gets a new idea, is a proper legisla- 
tive concern. 

I would like to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Georgia and ask if it is 
not possible to give more adequate 
staffing to our present congressional 
space committee that we have right here 
in the House. Maybe such a properly 
staffed committee could serve many of 
the functions considered in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I know that our 
good chairman, the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. MILLER) will be glad to an- 
swer the gentleman, if the gentleman 
will yield to him. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California. 
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Mr. MILLER of California, I think we 
have an excellent staff. We try to keep 
staff control, but we could use more 
money, like most committees, and if the 
gentleman will help us, we would appre- 
ciate it. 

May I say to the gentleman that the 
whole field of science today is a very 
broad one and in order to meet the re- 
quirements, quite frequently this com- 
mittee has turned for some of its best re- 
ports through contracts with the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences or the Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering or some 
of the sophisticated private agencies that 
make these investigations. We have had 
to turn to them. That has been costly, 
but it has in the long run saved 
Government money and has utilized the 
very best tools that are at our disposal. It 
is such tools that we are trying now to 
formulate into an organization that will 
be available to all of the Congress. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I appreciate the 
answer of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. My question was why 
could we not just expand upon the al- 
ready existing committee and continue 
to contract out in proper way rather than 
creating another full agency. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I suppose 
we could do what you suggest and then 
set up within the Congress a committee 
that would perhaps be too big for its own 
good. Such a committee might not be as 
responsive to the Congress as the present 
committee is. 

I have no desire to head a supercom- 
mittee any more than the Committee on 
Ways and Means should take over the 
work of the General Accounting Office 
or any of the other agencies that have 
been established to protect the interests 
of the Government. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his answer. In other words, it 
could be done through the congressional 
committee as you have suggested. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The depth and 
breadth of the impact of technology upon 
our country is so wide and is felt in so 
many places, I dare say that the com- 
mittee staff of every congressional com- 
mittee, both in the House and in the 
Senate, would have to be drastically en- 
larged to encompass the function which 
the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. But at least we 
could start with our Committee on 
Science and Astronautics to establish the 
purposes of this legislation in a more rea- 
sonable way. I think the gentleman from 
California and chairman has already 
suggested that it would be possible 
through the existing committee. I know 
Mr. MILLER favors this particular legis- 
lation. I am not trying to put words in 
his mouth, but he did say that we could 
move in the direction suggested here 
through the committee maybe a step at 
a time and that would be a more appro- 
priate way to handle it. 
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I have one further question if I may, 
to direct to the gentleman from Georgia. 

We are expanding and soon undertak- 
ing to utilize more fully data processing 
equipment purchased by Congress and 
also will construct a whole building that 
will house this equipment. Couldn’t we 
plug into this new congressional opera- 
tion an adequate accumulation of techni- 
cal data and accomplish what is antici- 
pated in this bill? Won’t this be existing 
machinery and equipment that we will 
already have and which car. be utilized 
by your Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee and could help solve many of the 
informational questions of data gather- 
ing that is recommended by your legisla- 
tion here? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I think that in 
the minds of very many people there 
is too great a mystique that surrounds 
the use of computers. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I have no illusions 
about what computer equipment can or 
cannot do. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am sure that 
is so. But I would say that just because 
@ person has a computer, it does not 
necessarily mean he is going to be any 
more able to solve a problem than before. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. No, but it means you 
have the capability of gathering far more 
data, more rapidly, and to a greater ex- 
tent than you had before such equip- 
ment was under our control. What I am 
saying to you is this: Is it possible, be- 
cause we are already purchasing this kind 
of equipment to more fully utilize what 
we will soon have in our possession. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
ROvSSELOT was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT, I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I was just 
going to say that if you want us to do 
what you suggest, I would hope that you 
would come in here and support a meas- 
ure for facilities to house the agency 
which we would have to set up. We do not 
have enough space now actually to take 
care of our committees. That is true only 
with our committee, but with all com- 
mittees. Perhaps we could build another 
Rayburn Building to handle all the pro- 
posed enlargements. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. You do not believe 
that the new building which will be built 
adjoining the Cannon facility where we 
have the huge hole out there now, where 
incidently the computers will be located, 
are not also adequate to handle this 
proposed effort. 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
going to be a part of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I understand this 
particular agency that is contemplated 
would be put in that building. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Eventually 
it may. And I think it is very desirable 
to put the computers there. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. But I realize the 
gentleman from Georgia is suggesting 
that this agency should be under the con- 
trol of Congress—and I definitely believe 
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that is a step in the right direction. 
Rather than creating a whole new 
agency, rather than turning it over to the 
executive branch—why would it not be 
possible to expand the staff of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and utilize 
the equipment that will be in the new 
building? Would we not achieve the same 
basic objectives that are being sought by 
this legislation? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROUSSE- 
LOT was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would merely 
like to repeat what I said earlier. Maybe 
I did not make myself clear. The juris- 
diction of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics is primarily science and as- 
tronautics. The problems that technol- 
ogy poses to our society include problems 
which affect every committee of the 
Congress on either side of the Capitol. 
The fact that you might try to put all of 
this in the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics would pose any number of 
problems which would involve the juris- 
dictions of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the Committee 
on Agriculture, or almost any other 
committee you might want to name. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. But this would be 
the right committee with which to start 
the proposal suggested in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would not 
quarrel with that, but please note this 
bill has the approval of the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Librarian of 
Congress. It has the approval of many 
knowledgeable witnesses. It strikes me as 
the most sensible solution to the problem 
of handling the impact of technology on 
our society today. Moreover, it is the re- 
sult of some 5 years of study on the part 
of our subcommittee. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much 
the remarks of the subcommittee chair- 
man because I think it is important to 
recognize that the proposed Office of 
Technology Assessment would in effect 
reach out and serve all committees of 
Congress and not merely the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. That point 
should certainly be made loud and clear 
here today. 

I think there is another point that 
should be reemphasized, and that would 
be in response to the gentleman from 
Iowa who spoke earlier. I think there is 
no one who has been a more effective 
watchdog for the people in Congress on 
the purse strings than the gentleman 
from Iowa. Few would dispute that. But 
in a time of great technological change, 
Congress as an independent branch of 
Government does not have currently the 
resources available in order to make to- 
tally analytical judgments on the issues 
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facing this country. The purpose of this 
new Office of Technology Assessment 
would be just that: to serve the Members 
of Congress as an independent branch, 
as a research branch, so that the Con- 
gress might, without reliance upon the 
executive branch and without reliance 
upon outside resources, have, hopefully, a 
more—and, granted, it would not be com- 
pletely analytical—a more analytical re- 
source to turn to independent of the 
executive branch. And as the monumen- 
tal questions arise, brought about by 
technological change and, indeed, as the 
pressures of establishing priorities in the 
budget continue, we in this Congress 
must fully utilize the resources available 
in the social and physical sciences in 
order to make those competent judg- 
ments that will affect the future of this 
country. 

That is why I would surely hope that 
the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from California and others would 
recognize that in total the money spent 
for competent staff and resources for 
this Congress in order that it may make 
adequate judgments and establish pro- 
grams in this country is perhaps the 
wisest investment this body can make. 
So I suggest to the members of the com- 
mittee that we look with favor upon 
this action as perhaps one of the most 
significant congressional reform actions 
that this Congress will take in this dec- 
ade. When all of us in a together-like 
mood feel pressed by the pressures of the 
times, when perhaps the most significant 
enemy to public policy decisionmaking 
today is that “enemy of time,” we need 
to use all the resources available that this 
country has. This would be the channel 
through which the social and physical 
scientific community could channel in- 
formation into Congress for proper 
decisionmaking. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to speak 
in support of the establishment of an 
Office of Technology Assessment. The 
OTA will provide Congress with an in- 
dependent source of technical informa- 
tion. 

The proposal for an Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment was first developed 
under the leadership of our distinguished 
former colleague, “Mem” Daddario, in 
1967, although the idea for such a ca- 
pability goes back to a 1937 Congres- 
sional Report. ; 

When Joun Davis assumed the chair- 
manship for the Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence, Research, and Development, he 
undertook a revision of the subcommittee 
report, “Technical Information for Con- 
gress,” to help develop the case for the 
establishment of an OTA. The preface of 
the study stated succinctly a condition 
with which all of us have to live: “Few 
politicians are scientists, and few scien- 
tists are politicians. In the communica- 
tion of technical information from one 
group to the other, some members of the 
receiving group, as well as the members 
of the transmitting group, need to have 
special qualifications.” 

With an ever-increasing frequency, 
Congress is being required to deal with 
issues which arise from this country’s 
rapid advances in science and tech- 
nology. These issues have ranged from 
nuclear power to household detergents, 
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from the SST to the automobile air bag, 
and from the Alaskan aid pipeline to the 
computer invasion of privacy. 

When considering these technology- 
based issues, the Congress must care- 
fully assess the potential progress that 
this country could attain by proceeding 
with a particular scientific project 
against the adverse effects that might 
be encountered as a result, 

Too often, as has become painfully 
clear to most of us, very pertinent in- 
formation affecting the desirability of 
technological legislation comes to the at- 
tention of the Congress only after a good 
deal of damage has been done—after 
funds from the public purse have been 
unnecessarily spent, or after it is dis- 
covered that equivalent technology has 
already been developed elsewhere. 

To better deal with these technological 
issues, we must improve the capability 
of the Congress to assess the probable 
impacts of technology, good and bad. 

Historically, congressional interest in 
science, and conversely the interest of 
the scientific community in assisting the 
governmental bureaucracy, has been 
casual and sporadic at best. Actions like 
funding the Lewis and Clark expedition 
to the Pacific Northwest and underwrit- 
ing Samuel Morse’s telegraph were taken 
by a generally indifferent Congress. 

On the other hand, during the depres- 
sion days of the 1930’s, President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt attempted unsuccessfully 
to enlist the resources of the scientific 
community in programs of research per- 
tinent to the overriding national problem 
of economic depression. Scientists were 
unprepared to accept the constraints im- 
posed in working with the national bu- 
reaucracy. 

Under the compulsions of the Second 
World War, however, an enforced team- 
work evolved and proved dramatically 
rewarding. Thereafter it became easier 
for scientists to accept the proposition 
that a Government grant did not neces- 
sarily compromise their professionalism. 
Likewise, the bureaucracy learned that 
grants could and usually had to be made 
available without expectation of im- 
mediate and explicit public benefit. 

The outstanding success demonstrated 
by this arrangement became a justifica- 
tion for its continuance in peacetime. In 
fact, the national scientific policy be- 
tween the years of 1945 and 1968 is best 
characterized by its free and uncon- 
strained support of scientific research. 
The belief underlying this policy was that 
every “worthwhile” scientific proposal 
should receive sponsorship. 

Then, in about 1968, there came a 
period of intense reevaluation. The pres- 
sure for economy; reservations about the 
secondary effects of many technologies; 
the campus revolts over military re- 
search by the universities; growing con- 
gressional resistance to the continued 
spending of large amounts of public 
funds by the Department of Defense for 
basic research; and perhaps a general 
sense that things were getting out of 
hand, combined to induce Congress to 
put on the brakes. 

That is where things stand today. To- 
day, research laboratories are closing 
down for want of support, universities 
are facing loss of Federal contracts and 
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grants for basic research, the aerospace 
industry is laying off its work force, and 
it is not unheard of for scientists with 
doctoral degrees to be seeking jobs as 
shop clerks and door-to-door salesmen. 

This marked reversal in government 
policy toward support of scientific re- 
search indicates the great need for Con- 
gress as a whole to be better informed 
as to the potential benefits and impacts 
of this Nation’s proposed scientific re- 
search programs. Better information will 
not only insure that those programs 
which are necessary or desirable to pro- 
vide for the common good receive the 
support they deserve, but will also mini- 
mize the wasteful funding of programs 
which are limited in their potential pub- 
lic benefits. 

I would like to make one point clear. 
I am referring to the needs of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. The 
executive branch of our Government has 
similar needs for scientific counsel. How- 
ever, the needs of the executive branch 
are met in the form of the Special As- 
sistant to the President for Science and 
Technology, the Office of Science and 
Technology, the President’s Scientific 
Advisory Counsel, and the Federal Coun- 
sel for Science and Technology, among 
others. 

The executive and legislative branches 
of our Government, through our consti- 
tutional system of checks and balances, 
are two distinct and separate entities and 
I believe that each branch should have 
access to its own group of scientific and 
technological experts—experts objective 
in their technical analyses, but loyal to 
the role and vested governmental inter- 
ests of whichever branch they serve. 

Congress, due to lack of sufficient sci- 
entific support, has in too many instances 
been unable to respond effectively to sci- 
entific issues, and it has too often fallen 
to the executive branch to evaluate the 
impact of a particular new technology 
and find solutions to any resulting prob- 
lems. This pattern has recurred too many 
times over the years, affecting the abil- 
ity of Congress to exercise an effective 
leadership role in anticipating the prob- 
lems and opportunities raised by our 
country’s scientific and technological de- 
velopments. 

What is required is an organization 
whose sole purpose is to provide the leg- 
islative branch with competent, unbiased 
information concerning the physical, 
economic, social, and political effects of 
the applications of specific technological 
issues. 

I realize that there are differing view- 
points on the issue of scientific advice to 
Congress. Many people feel that Con- 
gressmen use technical information and 
advice only where it suits them. That is, 
the lawmaker is very likely to select an 
approach to a particular problem that 
supports his personal political philo- 
sophy regardless of its technical merits. 
If faced with a set of alternatives which 
are politically very sensitive he will, be- 
cause of society’s tendency to view tech- 
nical solutions as being objectively cor- 
rect and apolitical, look for a technical 
excuse for making his decision. 

Others feel that the present system of 
hearings, staff investigations, the Con- 
gressional Research Service, and outside 
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advisory groups already produce more 
technical information than a Congress- 
man could hope to cope with. 

We must also recognize the question in 
the minds of certain prominent scientists 
as to whether the scientific community 
should assume voluntary responsibility 
for attempting to insure that the results 
of their scientific work are properly used. 
They say the greatest contribution that 
science can make to society is excellent 
scientific work. Why, they ask, do we not 
hold the miner responsible for the use of 
the iron which he mines from the earth? 

Further, they argue the scientific com- 
munity has of late been engaging in a 
good deal of soul-searching about values 
and priorities in science. It is possible 
for an individual scientist to become an 
ardent advocate for a particular applica- 
tion, or nonapplication, of his scientific 
findings. Since his views will obviously 
command a certain respect, he may not, 
if his personal convictions are strong, be 
capable of presenting technically objec- 
tive information. 

I obviously do not adhere to the fore- 
going philosophies. I believe Congress is 
very much aware of its need for a better 
technology assessment capability. The 
leaders of the scientific community are 
not only capable of providing this assess- 
ment capability, but are even anxious to 
participate in this function. 

The basic responsibilities and duties 
of this Office of Technology Assessment 
would be to provide an early warning of 
the probable impacts, positive and nega- 
tive, of the applications of technology 
and to develop information which might 
assist the Congress in determining the 
relative priorities of programs before it. 

In carrying out these functions the 
office would first, identify existing or 
probable impacts of technology or tech- 
nological programs; second, where pos- 
sible establish cause and effect relation- 
ships; third, determine alternative tech- 
nological methods of implementing spe- 
cific programs; fourth, determine alter- 
native programs for achieving requisite 
goals; fifth, make estimates and com- 
parisons of the impacts of alternative 
methods and programs; sixth, present 
findings of completed analyses to ap- 
propriate legislative authorities; seventh, 
identify areas where additional research 
or data collection is required to provide 
adequate support for the assessment of 
estimates derived, and eighth, under- 
take such additional associated tasks as 
the appropriate authorities may direct. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
informational functions; not functions 
of control, or even recommendation. 
These functions are designed to supple- 
ment existing systems of acquiring in- 
formation, such as the hearing system. 
Examples of matters with which the 
present Congress must deal and which 
will be benefited by this Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment are the northeast cor- 
ridor transportation experiment, weather 
modification, nuclear power development, 
the Alaskan pipeline, offshore drilling, 
alternatives to the internal combustion 
engine, new health services, and crime 
reduction. 

Of particular significance is the assist- 
ance the Office of Technology Assessment 
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would be able to provide in the area of 
new technology to assure adequate, clean 
energy sources for the future. 

If this new office is approved it would 
be the first such authorization toward 
the creation of a new mechanism to aid 
the Congress since the GAO was founded 
in 1921. It would also be the first action 
to create a new information aid for the 
Congress since the Legislative Reference 
Service was established in 1915. 

An organization such as the Office of 
Technology Assessment has become cru- 
cial to the Congress because of the high 
technological content of so much legis- 
lation being considered today. This is 
the natural result of the technological 
society within which we live. 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
as contemplated would also help the 
Committees in Congress to approach 
their respective hearings at a higher level 
of knowledge and with sufficient infor- 
mation to permit them to solicit more 
complete and pertinent testimony. I em- 
phasize again that the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment is not intended to make 
recommendations as to what course the 
Congress should follow, nor to predeter- 
mine any issues. 

Incidentally, the present version of the 
bill to create an Office of Technology 
Assessment has strong support from both 
of the two independent legislative agen- 
cies with which it will work, the General 
Accounting Office and the Library of 
Congress. In addition, the bill also has 
wide bipartisan support in the Senate, as 
well as in the House. 

Finally, I would like to discuss an issue 
which has been receiving a great deal of 
attention: How is the Congress to receive 
counsel on the social sciences? The legis- 
lative branch should in fact have com- 
petent, professional advice in the social 
sciences. What is uncertain is what type 
of organization would best provide this 
counsel. 

If it is determined that an advisory 
group similar to the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment would best provide this 
guidance to Congress, then it should be 
a group separate from the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment. The essential point is 
that the Congress has no illusions what- 
soever as its qualification as a body of 
technical experts. Our collective strength 
is not in the high technology fields. But 
when one considers social problems, poli- 
ticians tend to regard themselves.as pro- 
fessionally qualified as any other social 
scientist. 

Because of this tendency, the relation- 
ship which would be established between 
the Congress and a social sciences ad- 
visory group would, and should be, dif- 
ferent than the relationship between the 
Congress and a scientific advisory group. 
Therefore, the two groups should be 
separate from each other to insure in- 
dependent development of the best work- 
ing relationships with the Congress. 

In closing, the U.S. Congress is an in- 
tegrating institution. It arrives at a col- 
lective decision only after considering 
the many aspects of an issue and after 
reconciling the oftentimes conflicting de- 
sires of society. Congressmen, through 
personal experience, training, and spe- 
cialization, are generally confident in 
their evalution of the social, legal, and 
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economic impacts of the issues which 
face them from day to day. 

On the other hand, since very few Con- 
gressmen are scientists a very real need 
exists to develop and examine the tech- 
nical facts, theories, and informed opin- 
ions dealing with the technological 
aspects of legislation so that this infor- 
mation may enter the legislative debates 
and records. 

The establishment of the Office of 
Technology Assessment is an important 
and very necessary step forward in pro- 
viding the legislative branch with the 
technical counsel required to properly 
pass on the ever-increasing number of 
technological issues which face the Con- 
gress today. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, as I read 
the committee report on this bill, there 
is no intent to allow this office to develop 
an in-house scientific capability. In other 
words, it is not intended to be a scientific 
resource, It is to be a clearinghouse and 
a purveyor of knowledge which has been 
gathered by other governmental or non- 
governmental bodies and which is made 
available to this office for that particular 
purpose. 

Mr. ESCH. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona is correct. It is intended that it 
would be a filtering or channeling of in- 
formation down to specific committees 
rather than conducting intensive re- 
search “in-house.” 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am a little bothered by 
this. It states in the report—and the 
report is very well done—that this is an 
innovation, that this is the first such 
body which has been created since the 
Legislative Reference Service was cre- 
ated. I feel the House should know it is 
doing something quite a bit different, 
when and if we do create this office. 

Does the gentleman have any figures 
to show the probable cost of this office 
in the first year or second year? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the question of the gentleman 
from Arizona, this has been discussed 
already, and the authorization we are 
asking for is $5 million in the aggregate 
to be spent over the 2 fiscal years of 
1973 and 1974. Whether or not this full 
amount would be used in those first 2 
years is anyone’s guess. It is going to be 
pretty difficult to control, because it is 
difficult to know how much use Congress 
will make of this body eventually. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man from Arizona that it was stated in 
the earlier discussion of this bill that 
the amcunt of money asked for in this 
bill is much less than was asked for when 
we created the General Accounting Office 
in 1921, which was perhaps $2.5 million 
at that time. In our judgment this is a 
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much smaller request than that was at 
that time, and the staff will be smaller. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Escu was al- 
oi to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman from Arizona that we 
had one member of the Committee say 
this afternoon that the cost after the 
first 2 years will probably be up to $7 
million or $8 million annually. Now it 
develops that this is a clearinghouse for 
information. Why not go to the Library 
of Congress and give them a few addi- 
tional employees, if it is a clearinghouse 
for information, rather than create a 
whole new body? 

Mr. ESCH. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, if it is to go up to $7 
million or $8 million instead of $5 mil- 
lion over the next 2 years, it would be a 
small cost to pay considering the size of 
the budget and the decisions that this 
Congress has to make. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I should like to 
say, in response to the observation of the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) this is 
far more than a library function. This of- 
fice would generate information which is 
not now in existence. It would generate 
knowledge where that knowledge is 
needed, in addition to putting facts to- 
gether in a way that can only be done by 
a task force which is designed to make 
sophisticated evaluations. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I take this time in order to further 
clarify some questions I have about this 
legislation. 

In the first place, I am really at a loss 
to know, if his is indeed a clearinghouse, 
why the clearinghouse cannot be housed 
somewhere in the Library of Congress. 
I happen to serve on the Legislative Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I assume that the Legislative Sub- 
committee will be called upon for funds 
for this office, if it is established. There- 
fore, it is of some importance, I believe, 
to get the legislative history correct on 
this. 

Is it the idea of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics to have this office 
be a repository or collector of informa- 
tion, fulfilling largely a library function, 
or is it the position of the committee that 
this should be an office to generate re- 
quests for information? If so, for what 
purpose? 

I am asking a lot of questions, but I 
have a lot of questions. 

Where is the plug in to the Congress? 
This calls for setting up an independent 
office. Apparently the Director is to be 
appointed by the board of directors of the 
office. Apparently he has no responsibil- 
ity to the Speaker of the House directly, 
or indirectly through the Clerk of the 
House. 
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Iam a little bit at a loss to know exactly 
what we are creating here; whether it is 
fish, fowl, or otherwise. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. This is in the 
nature of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, which was formed in 1921, and the 
Library of Congress, which was formed 
early in the history of the country. 

The point of this office is not only to 
gather information but also to generate 
and evaluate information. It would make 
studies in a way not comparable to the 
function of a librarian. 

Mr. RHODES. At whose request would 
it generate information? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is in the 
bill. 

Mr. RHODES. Give me an example. 
Say, for instance, the Committee on Ag- 
riculture wants some information. What 
does it do about it? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture can ini- 
tiate the request by simply asking that 
a certain study be made. If he does not 
do it, then the majority of the commit- 
tee can. He must do it on the request of 
a majority of the committee. Or the 
ranking minority member can. An in- 
quiry or a study could also be initiated 
by the Director of the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment himself, or by the Board. 
Those are the three ways. 

We worried for fear there might be 
too much of a proliferation of requests. 
This is the reason why these restrictions 
were made about the way action may be 
initiated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, There is no similarity 
whatever with the General Accounting 
Office, because any Member of Congress 
can go to the General Accounting Office 
and ask for assistance. This is a devious 
method the gentleman outlines here for 
getting information from this proposed 
technology assessment outfit. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I cannot agree 
that there is no similarity. We are trying 
to narrow down the number of requests 
that would be made. The nature of the 
requests would be quite similar. Both are 
arms of the Congress. They are there to 
serve the Congress, the GAO as well as 
the OTA. 

Mr. RHODES. With regret, I have to 
say to my good friend from Georgia that 
I am not yet convinced of the necessity 
of setting up a special office to do this job. 
It does seem to me that we have facilities 
available in the executive departments 
to get this information, and it can be 
channeled, certainly, to any committee 
of the Congress, without the intrusion of 
this particular office. 

I am at a loss to know why we 
need it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Let me see if 
I can help the gentleman. I will say that 
neither the General Accounting Office 
nor the Library of Congress normally has 
a function of evaluation—although the 
GAO does this in regard to auditing 
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functions. As I view this Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, it will perform a 
function somewhat like the function per- 
formed by people who go out and mark a 
river channel by putting channel markers 
along a water course. It would not give 
the Office of Technology Assessment any 
power, but simply give them the func- 
tions of marking it to see where the 
channel was in a water course, if you 
want to look at that as a parallel. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman from 
Georgia, I am sure, will recall that under 
the Reorganization Act last year, we set 
up a very expensive operation which is 
aimed at gathering information for the 
Congress. I am worried about the pro- 
liferation and the possible conflict of 
jurisdiction between that which was set 
up after great study and this, which I 
am sure was also set up after great study. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It was. 

Mr. RHODES. I know it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RHODES 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. RHODES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

‘Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. We did look 
at the Reorganization Act and did not 
feel it performed this function. We had 
studies made ourselves as to whether 
this sort of office is necessary. The 
studies—and, as a matter of fact, we 
had two studies made—were to the effect 
that we did need this and that it would 
fill a vacuum which now exists. 

Mr. RHODES. Did the gentleman’s 
study go to the point of trying to deter- 
mine whether this could be done by 
amending the Reorganization Act to in- 
clude in the duties of the new agency 
being set up, duties similar to these? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Not only that, 
but we tried to amend the Reorganiza- 
tion Act and include this bill in it, but 
a point of order was sustained against 
our efforts as not being germane. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that the best possible 
procedure would be to go back and put 
it under the agency created under the 
Reorganization Act? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It was not ger- 
mane then, and I suppose it would not 
be now. 

Mr. RHODES. There is always a legis- 
lative way to accomplish a desired result. 

Mr. MOSHER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I yield *o the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MOSHER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

The newly created or expanded Con- 
gressional Research Service, as I view it, 
under the Reorganization Act, in no way 
purports to do the type of assessments 
contemplated here. That point was made 
when we attempted to amend the Reor- 
ganization bill. It was ruled not ger- 
mane then simply because the functions 
proposed in the bill before us today were 
considered not germane to those pro- 
posed for the research service as con- 
templated in the reorganization bill. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 
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Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my 
endorsement to H.R. 10243, which would 
establish an Office of Technology As- 
sessment for the legislative branch of our 
Government. Several trends in our so- 
ciety make it imperative that we improve 
our means of forecasting and evaluating 
the influence of new technology on our 
lives and on our world. 

First, our society is growing increas- 
ingly complex both technologically and 
socially. Evidence of involved technology 
is apparent in almost everything we do 
or utilize in our everyday lives. Our social 
institutions are now extremely interre- 
lated and interconnected with our tech- 
nology base. 

Second, man is achieving increasing 
power over nature. For most of recorded 
history man has waged war against na- 
ture, but nature, while challenged, was 
rarely beatable. Today, it is evident that 
man is slowly learning to control nature. 
The Congress has the responsibility to 
provide the for judicious application of 
our newly emerging control capability. 

Third, and possibly most important, is 
the shift in values of our society due to 
the increasing prosperity of our Nation. 
Where we were once concerned with get- 
ting enough food and shelter, we now 
seek amenities, such as more beautiful 
and pleasant surroundings. Smoke belch- 
ing from factory smokestacks and noisy 
jet aircraft shrieking overhead were 
once tolerated because they symbolized 
jobs and prosperity. Today, they mean 
air pollution and unacceptable noise in- 
truding into our daily lives. The Ameri- 
can people are now outraged by many of 
technology's less esthetic side effects. 

The foregoing observations indicate 
that it is virtually mandatory that we, 
as the representatives of society, develop 
new early warning techniques, and bet- 
ter aids to planning and decisionmak- 
ing. The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment represents a means by which the 
Congress could anticipate and evaluate 
the impacts of new technology on all 
sectors of society It would assist us in 
the task of making technology our serv- 
ant rather than our master. 

Science and technology have very 
definite, major roles to play in our Na- 
tion and in the world. However, the re- 
sults of our science and technology must 
be directed toward and fitted into our 
economic and social frameworks if they 
are to be effective and publically accept- 
able. 

The Office of Technology Assessment 
will permit the Congress to establish a 
balanced concern for all aspects and 
ramifications of proposed technological 
legislation. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Davis). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HENDERSON 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON: On 
page 11, beginning in line 2, strike out: “; 
except that the Director may, in accordance 
with such policies as the Board shall pre- 
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scribe, employ such technical and profes- 
sional personnel and fix their compensation 
without regard to such provisions as he may 
deem necessary for the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Office under this Act”. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia, 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined this 
amendment, and the committee has no 
objection to it. The committee accepts it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to strike 
out language in section 6(b) of the bill 
which authorizes the Director to fix the 
compensation and employ technical and 
professional personnel without regard to 
the usual controls placed by law on the 
employment of Federal employees and 
the fixing of their compensation. 

Section 6(b) of the bill provides that 
the Director of the Office of Technology 
Assessment shall appoint and fix the 
compensation of necessary personnel in 
accordance with the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing the com- 
petitive service, the classification of posi- 
tions, and the General Schedule. How- 
ever, section 6(b) further provides that 
the Director may employ and fix the 
compensation of certain technical and 
professional personnel without regard to 
such provisions of title 5. 

The effect of this language would be 
to authorize the employment of an un- 
limited number of individuals without 
any limitation on the amount of com- 
pensation which could be paid to such 
individuals. The existing statutory con- 
trols over supergrade positions would not 
be applicable. 

Our Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service consistently has opposed 
legislative provisions which propose to 
exempt a new organization from the 
statutory provisions governing the com- 
petitive service, the classification of posi- 
tions, and the General Schedule. There 
is considerable flexibility under existing 
law for agencies to appoint the neces- 
sary personnel and pay them a reason- 
able salary should exceptions to the gen- 
eral rules be necessary and justified be- 
fore our committee. 

The committee report on H.R. 10243 
contains no specific justification for au- 
thorizing the appointment of technical 
and professional personnel without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and the 
General Schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another illustra- 
tion of action being taken in several of 
our standing committees which will con- 
flict with the standards and controls 
prescribed by law for employment in the 
Federal service. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has the primary and basic juris- 
diction over all matters relating to the 
civil service, including the compensa- 
tion, classification, and retirement of em- 
ployees of the United States. The restric- 
tions on the top salary that may be paid 
Federal employees is very specific. 

In the case of employees under the 
General Schedule, the limitation pre- 
scribed by law is now $36,000. 

The language on page 11 of the re- 
ported bill, which this amendment pro- 
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poses to strike, would authorize the Di- 
rector to fix compensation of technical 
and professional personnel without re- 
gard to any limitation. 

The language also authorizes the em- 
ployment of such personnel without re- 
gard to any of the statutory prohibitions 
or requirements, and would permit the 
Director to discharge his responsibilities 
in this respect in such manner “as he may 
deem necessary.” 

In the case of scientific and profes- 
sional pecple who are employed to carry 
out research and development, the lim- 
itation under the law (5 U.S.C. 5361), is 
that the head of the agency shall fix the 
annual rate of basic pay at not less than 
the minimum rate for GS-16, nor more 
than the maximum rate for GS-18. Such 
rates today are $29,678 and $36,000, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. Chairman, our Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service intends to ex- 
amine with a scrupulous eye all legisla- 
tion that comes to the floor providing 
exemptions to the usual statutory con- 
trols relating to Federal employees. Un- 
less the justification for any such exemp- 
tion is adequate, we intend to exert every 
effort to have such exemptions elimi- 
nated from the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in this case we have 
been furnished no justification for the 
exemption. I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the ranking member of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend my friend 
from North Carolina for offering this 
amendment, and I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for accepting it on behalf 
of the committee. 

To me, this language epitomizes what 
is being attempted in this bill. It is hard 
to conceive that a committee would put 
language of this kind into this legisla- 
tion providing that they can hire as 
many professional and technical em- 
ployees as they want and pay them what- 
ever they want to pay. This, to me, pret- 
ty well describes the kind of a boondoggle 
this is. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I should also point 
out that our committee did not attempt 
to make a judgment on the pay of the 
Director of the Office of Technology As- 
sessment, since it had been determined 
by the committee handling the legisla- 
tion. However, I would point out to the 
Members that the Director will receive a 
basic salary rate provided for level II 
of the Executive Schedule under section 
5313 of title 5, United States Code, which 
is $42,500 per annum and which I am 
sure all the Members of Congress recog- 
nize is the equivalent to the salary of 
the Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROOKS 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Brooxs: Page 4, 
strike out lines 18 through 25, and insert the 
following: 

“(d) Activities undertaken by the Office 
may be initiated by— 

(1) the chairman of any standing, special, 
select, or joint committee of the Congress, 
acting for himself or at the request of the 
ranking minority member or a majority of 
the committee members; or 

(2) the Board.” 

Page 5, strike out lines 15 through 24; page 
6, strike out lines 1 through 25; page 7, strike 
out lines 1 through 24; page 8, strike out 
lines 1 through 8; and insert the following: 

“Sec, 4. (a) The Board shall consist of ten 
members as follows: 

“(1) five Members of the Senate, appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
three from the majority party and two from 
the minority party; and 

“(2) five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, three from the 
majority party and two from the minority 
party. 

“(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Board shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the Board and shall be filled in the same 
manner as in the case of the original appoint- 
ment. 

“(d) The Board shall select a chairman and 
& vice chairman from among its members at 
the beginning of each Congress. The vice 
chairman shall act in the place and stead 
of the chairman in the absence of the chair- 
man. The chairmanship and the vice chair- 
manship shall alternate between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives with each 
Congress. The chairman during each even- 
numbered Congress shall be selected by the 
Members of the House of Representatives on 
the Board from among their number. The vice 
chairman during each Congress shall be 
chosen in the same manner from that House 
of Congress other than the House of Congress 
of which the chairman is a Member.” 

Page 11, strike out lines 10 through 25; 
page 12, strike out lines 1 through 24; and 
page 13, strike out lines 1 through 15. 


Mr. BROOKS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas if his 
amendment has any effect on the previ- 
ous amendment just agreed to? 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not believe so. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I look 
at this bill, and it says, “to establish an 
Office of Technology Assessment,” and 
I agree with that point, but when it says, 
“for the Congress,” I just cannot see 
why any executive should have us cre- 
ate an agency for him when he already 
has all of the authority that he needs. 
Kennedy had it, Johnson had it, and 
President Nixon has all the authority he 
needs to assess and evaluate, set up 
commissions, and to do this until the 
world looks absolutely level. I am say- 
ing that we do not need to do it again. 
That is all we are doing; we are giving 
another agency to the Executive under 
the guise of good intentions by my dis- 
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tinguished and able friends, but, never- 
theless, we are giving another agency like 
that to the President, and he does not 
need it; the Executive already has it. 

The difficulty is this: Senator JORDAN 
said on the 4th day of February: 

An Office of Technology Assessment would 
reduce the dependency of the Congress on 
the executive bureaucracy and other groups, 
many of whom have special, vested interest 
either for or against certain legislation. We 
need objective, unbiased information on the 
many complex issues facing us. We des- 
perately require sound alternatives and op- 
tions, carefully arrived at, which we can con- 
sider when legislation is before us. In 
this regard, we cannot, as legislators, be 
fully expected to deal specifically, and in 
detail, with the many complexities posed 
by rapid technical and scientific progress, 
unless we first have all the necessary infor- 
mation upon which sound judgments must 
be made. 


It goes on to say: 

This bill does not call for the creation of 
another bureaucracy, but for establishment 
of a desperately needed system for provid- 
ing timely information and sound alterna- 
tives concerning pending legislation for the 
Congress. I emphasize the term “alterna- 
tives.” 


Now, this bill—and I say this sadly, 
because I have the highest regard for 
the gentleman from Georgia, JOHN 
Davıs, and I like this committee—does 
not do this. I think that the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics can per- 
form this function and I will vote for 
the money, and I want you to know it, 
but I want it run by somebody that 
works for the Congress. I do not want 
to give it to somebody else. 

This bill provides for the executive 
branch to run and control this office. 
Any Executive can do it, you can go back 
down the line from Roosevelt, from 
Truman and on, to Eisenhower—any of 
them could control this agency with this 
legislation. 

The President appoints four. The 
House of Representatives appoints two— 
one Republican and one Democrat. Then 
the Senate does the same thing; they 
get two so you have four. Then you have 
the Comptroller General who the Presi- 
dent appoints, then you have a director 
of congressional research. That is an- 
other two. So you have six out of the 
total appointed by the President or se- 
lected by a Presidential appointee. Then 
you have the director, who is going to 
run the whole thing—with the absolute 
authority to issue subpenas on his own 
right. So the President then in effect 
picks out this Director and that gives 
him 7 to 4. 

Now, you do not have to be very good 
to run an agency of that kind when you 
have got 7 to 4. 

My amendment is simple. It recom- 
mends that we have five board mem- 
bers appointed from the House, three 
from the majority side and two from 
the minority side, appointed by the 
Speaker; and five appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate, three 
from the majority and two from the mi- 
nority. You can then elect the director, 
and that agency will then be responsive to 
the U.S. Congress, not to the Executive. 

We are trying to create an agency to 
give Congress technical information, so if 
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we must create one let us create one that 
we control. And I am not critical of the 
need for additional information. But I 
say that this amendment should be 
passed. If no one else is able to perform 
this service and if we must create an- 
other agency, then let us do it. But let it 
be ours. 

The executive branch really does not 
need another agency of this kind. They 
have enough money in the Department 
of Defense and other agencies for such 
research. Really, a very great deal of this 
expertise is available to them. 

Now my amendment will provide for 
appointment of a Congressional Tech- 
nology Assessment Board of 10 members. 

The amendment will do two other 
things. It will take away from the direc- 
tor of the office the power to initiate as- 
sessments and run the whole business 
the way he pleases. This director now has 
subpena power and the right to call peo- 
ple and set hearings and initiate hearings 
and report findings. 

Instead my amendment provides that 
the initiation of work will be by the con- 
gressional committees and the OTA 
Board. 

My theory is simply that experts are 
to be employed by a committee and uti- 
lized by a committee to give their advice 
and to listen to it and appreciate it and 
make the decision yourself. It is just like 
a computer. Computers do not make you 
any smarter. They just give you the in- 
formation upon which you base a valid 
decision. I say that we would be wise if 
we are going to spend enough money to 
have 50 or 60 or 70 experts that we, the 
Congress of the United States, are going 
to name them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(Mr. BROOKS (at the request of Mr. 
RHODES) was granted permission to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
yield for a clarification of his amend- 
ment, it is my understanding that your 
amendment changes on page 4 the iden- 
tity of persons who may initiate an in- 
quiry so that the chairman of any stand- 
ing special, select or joint committee of 
the Congress acting for himself or at the 
request of the ranking minority member 
may do so. 

Then I understood you to say, “Or by 
a majority member of the committee.” 
That would obviously, if my understand- 
ing is correct, mean that any majority 
member of the committee could initiate 
activities, but that any minority member 
could not. 

Mr. BROOKS. No, no. The language is 
that— 

The chairman of any standing, special, 
select or joint committee of the Congress 
acting for himself or at the request of the 
ranking minority member or a majority of 
the committee members. 


Mr. RHODES. I did not understand 
that. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is the language. 

Mr. RHODES. That is the language in 
the bill now, but my understanding is 
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that the gentleman’s amendment 
changes that so that it would read: “or 
a majority member of the committee” 
which, if I am correct, would certainly 
not meet with the approval of the 
minority. 

Mr. BROOKS. I say to my friend, the 
gentleman from Arizona, that the 
amendment reads just as I read it to you 
and that is the amendment that has 
been submitted. 

Or the board itself, of course, could 
initiate activities. 

Mr. RHODES. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think the gentleman’s 
amendment as he proposes it makes a 
lot of sense. I still doubt I would vote 
for the bill, but I would come closer to 
voting for it with the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS, I thank my friend from 
Arizona. 

So, if we are going to have an Office 
of Technology Assessment in the Con- 
gress, let us make it for the Congress, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not want to make it 
for the Executive—if they need it, they 
will ask for it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE. I agree with your inten- 
tion on your amendment and I will sup- 
port your amendment. From what you 
say, could we not accomplish about the 
same thing this bill endeavors here to do 
if we provide by legislation that the Con- 
gress or any branch thereof or any 
chairman could obtain any information 
from any agency that was not classified 
so that no agency would restrict or re- 
frain from furnishing whatever informa- 
tion is necessary. You would be using the 
collective information agencies of the 
executive department. Would not this ac- 
complish the same thing without having 
a double expense? 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not know if I follow 
the gentleman’s point too well. 

Mr. WHITE. At the present time if any 
agency declines to furnish a full dis- 
closure of information that is gathered in 
this technological area. 

Mr. BROOKS. We are not changing 
the power of this organization to acquire 
information. I am just changing the 
makeup of the Board, not the exercise 
of power. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(Mr. BROOKS (at the request of Mr. 
WHITE) was granted permission to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. WHITE. Do you feel the present 
powers of the Congress in gathering in- 
formation from agencies then has some 
deficiency or is inadequate and that 
something further is needed by the Con- 
gress to gather information for legisla- 
tive purposes? 

Mr. BROOKS. Basically, there is a 
continuing need for more pertinent and 
usable information. Even so, I think the 
Science and Astronautics Committee has 
done a great job. The Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Armed Services 
Committee, and other legislative com- 
mittees have also. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr, MOSHER. May I comment on the 
question of the gentleman from Texas. 
The prime purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation is to relieve us of the necessity of 
relying on the executive agencies. You 
are suggesting that we can get adequate 
information from the executive agencies 
and, of course, I agree they are respon- 
sible. But we think that the Congress 
should not have to rely for its own in- 
formation on the executive branch. 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes, I would say this is 
exactly what Senator Jorpan stated when 
he said “That an Office of Technology 
Assessment could reduce the dependency 
of the Congress on the executive bureauc- 
racy and other groups, many of whom 
have special, vested interests either for 
or against certain legislation.” This is the 
thrust of the legislation, to give inde- 
pendent expertise to Congress, not to 
give it to the executive branch, and not 
to necessarily be “hat in hand” asking 
them for their evaluation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I would merely like to say that the com- 
mittee did consider the course of action 
suggested by my friend from Texas (Mr. 
Brooks). We considered this alternative 
at length, and we concluded that it would 
be an inadequate answer and that the 
Board needed a mixed and more bal- 
anced representation. 

In the first place, I do not think that 
there are many Members of the Congress 
who could afford the time that ought to 
be given as a member of the Board. You 
will notice that among other things the 
Board would be required to submit an 
annual report, which I think will have 
cha impact on many Government agen- 
cies. 

The purpose of the committee bill is 
to set up as good a board as we know 
how to set up. We decided that there 
ought to be two Members of the House 
of Representatives on the Board and 
two Members of the other body on the 
Board. We thought that the head of the 
Congressional Research Service of the 
Library of Congress ought to be on the 
Board, and we also thought that the 
i gaia General ought to be a mem- 

r. 

We then determined that there shall 
be four very highly qualified public mem- 
bers. We talked about that matter at 
great length, and the only person that 
we could think of who would be appro- 
priate to name those four public mem- 
bers was the President of the United 
States. The President did not ask to be 
named. So far as I know, the Executive 
has had a completely “hands off” atti- 
tude toward this whole bill, this whole 
piece of legislation, apparently viewing 
it as a matter for action by Congress, 
since it is an arm of Congress. 

I share Mr. Brooxs’ fear of execu- 
tive encroachment upon the legislative 
branch of the Government, but I would 
like to point out that in this instance 
we are not dealing with an agency that 
has any power at all. This Office of Tech- 
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nology Assessment is not even empowered 
to make recommendations. That is be- 
yond the scope of its power. The only 
thing it is empowered to do is to develop 
information, to evaluate the information 
that it develops. That is the intent 
of that. If we were placing some of our 
power in somebody else’s hands, that 
would be a horse of another color. But 
we are not doing it, and I think in this 
instance my friend from Texas (Mr. 
Brooks) has found he is on a witch hunt. 
He has found a danger that just does not 
exist. We think we have set up a Board 
that will be a good Board. We think the 
four public members will count it a very 
high honor to serve on the Board. 

We have set it up so the Director of 
the Board will be a well-paid man. He 
will enjoy a status as high as that of 
the head of the National Science Foun- 
dation. If the Board is really a well oper- 
ating Board, if it establishes for itself a 
high reputation, it will be a great force 
and Congress will look to it with confi- 
dence. 

As has been said so often here this 
afternoon on the floor, I think it will 
save our taxpayers millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars if the Office of Technology 
Assessment fulfills the function we hope 
to give it today. For these reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. BROOKS). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 29, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dantets of New Jersey, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 10243) to es- 
tablish an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment for the Congress as an aid in the 
identification and consideration of exist- 
ing and probable impacts of technolog- 
ical application; to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950; and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 791, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered, 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
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present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 118, not voting 57, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 34] 
YEAS—256 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 


Cleveland 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Sisk 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

dall 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Winn 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 


Moliohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Gettys Morgan 
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Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews 
Archer 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 

Bow 

Bray 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fia. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 

Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Crane 

Curlin 

de la Garza 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 


NAYS—118 


Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 


Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
King 

Kyl 

Lujan 
McClure 
McCollister 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mayne 
Michel 
Mizell 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Rarick 
Reuss 
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Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Roncalio 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Teague, Calif. 


Thomson, Wis. 


Vigorito 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Young, Fia. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT VOTING—57 


Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Barrett 

Bell 

Biaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Cabell 
Chisholm 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 

Collins, Til. 
Conable 
Corman 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
Dickinson 


So the bill 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Diggs 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Griffin 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Helstoski 
Hillis 

Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lennon 


was passed. 


Macdonald 

Mass. 
Melcher 
Minshall 
O'Konski 
Pelly 
Poage 
Pryor, Ark. 
Quie 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stubblefield 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Wiggins 
Wyman 


. Garmatz with Mr. Springer. 


. Rooney of New York with Mrs. Dwyer. 


. Blanton with Mr. Ashbrook, 
. Barrett with Mr. Forsythe. 


. Stubblefield with Mr. Davis of Wiscon- 


. Hébert with Mr. Kuykendall. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Minshall. 
. Cabell with Mr. Bell. 


. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 


. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Brown of 


Michigan. 


Mr. Melcher with Mr. Conable. 
Mr. Corman with Mr. Clay. 


Mr. Hawkins with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


ton. 


Mrs. Chisholm with Mr. Baring. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr. Dickinson. 


Mr. 


Alexander with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 


. Biaggi with Mr. Dellums. 
. Galifianakis with Mr. Kemp. 


. Griffin with Mr. Hillis. 


. Giaimo with Mr. Diggs. 
. Downing with Mr. Del Clawson. 


. Helstoski with Mr. Collins of Tlinois. 


. Gibbons with Mr. Landgrebe. 
. Ullman with Mr. O’Konski. 

. Vanik with Mr. Pelly. 
. J. William Stanton with Mr. Ruppe. 
. Wyman with Mr. Wiggins. 


Mr. EDMONDSON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HAGAN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3122) 
entitled “An act to extend sections 5(n) 
and 7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, until the end 
of fiscal year 1972,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Boccs 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed (H.R. 10243). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION TO FILE 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 748, 
US. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
FUND FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
OF THE INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
conference report on S. 748, to authorize 
payment and appropriation of the sec- 
ond and third installments of the U.S. 
contributions to the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, when would it be proposed 
to call up this legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Whenever the House is 
willing. Tomorrow would be an accept- 
able day if it is all right with the mem- 
bership. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman mean 
to file it tonighé and call it up tomorrow? 

Mr. PATMAN. It will be printed in the 
Recorp tonight and available tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. It will require unani- 
mous consent to consider it tomorrow; 
will it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask the 
gentleman from Texas if the matter has 
been cleared with the minority? 
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Mr. PATMAN. It the gentleman will 
yield, yes; it has been cleared with the 
minority staff and the ranking minority 
Member. 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; I have been so in- 
formed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
satisfied with the gentleman’s answer. Is 
the gentleman saying this would be 
called up tomorrow? 

Mr. PATMAN. We had hoped to call it 
up tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. It would require unanimous 
consent to call it up tomorrow; would it 
not? 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the haste in call- 
ing up this bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. To make it available to 
Members for consideration, filing it to- 
night and having it printed tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this one of the three 
bills to beef up the overseas giveaway 
through so-called lending institutions? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is for the Inter- 
American Development Bank. This is the 
one dealing with South America and is 
very important to our country, 

Mr. GROSS. Is it the gentleman’s in- 
tention to call up all three of those 
bills? 

Mr. PATMAN. To call up either one of 
them or all of them that can be called 
up. 

Mr. GROSS. Have the conferees 
reached agreement on all three bills? 

Mr. PATMAN. On all three bills. It is 
a unanimous agreement. 

Mr. GROSS. And it would be the gen- 
tleman’s purpose to call them up to- 
morrow? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir, because the re- 
cess commences pretty soon. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. PATMAN. The recess, I assume, 
commences Wednesday, does it not? 

Mr. GROSS. We are not in that kind 
of bind again, are we, to have to scuttle 
the ship in order to have a recess? Are 
we in that kind of bind? We concluded 
several weeks of recesses just a short 
time ago. 

Mr. PATMAN. My reply was by reason 
of the gentleman’s question about 
whether we wanted to take it up. I am 
just calling to the gentleman’s attention 
that if we do not take it up tomorrow, it 
will be after the recess before we can 
take it up. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
foreigners be satisfied with that, or would 
they raise some kind of sand over it? 

Mr. PATMAN. We are not legislating 
for the foreigners. 

Mr. GROSS. If this is not legislation to 
benefit the foreigners, any one of the 
three pieces of legislation in the nature of 
foreign handouts, I do not know what the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. PATMAN, That is not the object 
of it. The object of it is to help our coun- 
try and to help the world. 

Mr. GROSS. If it is the gentleman’s 
purpose to call these up tomorrow, I be- 
lieve most Members would like to get a 
reasonable start on the recess. If it is the 
gentleman’s purpose to call them up to- 
morrow, I will object. 
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Mr. PATMAN, Of course, the Speaker 
ruled awhile ago, I believe, it would take 
unanimous consent, did he not? 

Mr. GROSS. I can make pretty certain 
of it by objecting tonight. 

Mr. Speaker, I do object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr, PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I had two 
other requests, but in view of the objec- 
tion by the gentleman I will not ask 
unanimous consent for those. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 3122, EXTENDING FEDERAL 
WATER POLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3122) to 
extend sections 5(n) and 7(a) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, until the end of fiscal year 
1972, with House amendments thereto, 
insist on the House amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Jones of Alabama, Jonnson of Califor- 
nia, Dorn, HARSHA, and GROVER. 


REPORT ON NEGOTIATIONS CON- 
CERNING RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE ALASKA HIGHWAY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

The message and accompanying papers 
were referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby submit to the Congress a Re- 
port of the negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada concerning the re- 
construction of the Alaska Highway be- 
tween Dawson Creek, Canada, and the 
Alaska border. Pursuant to Section 119 
of Public Law 91-605, these negotiations 
were held in the summer and fall of 
1971 between representatives of our De- 
partments of State and Transportation 
and officials of the respective Canadian 
Ministries. 

Based upon these discussions, the Sec- 
retaries of Transportation and State 
have concluded, and I have agreed, that 
a U.S. offer to Canada to undertake this 
project on a cost-sharing basis would not 
be justified at this time. Our negotiations 
closed with an understanding that this 
would be the United States position. The 
Canadian Government has also indicated 
that it does not wish to undertake such 
a project with its own resources. 

Underlying these conclusions are the 
facts that alternative transportation 
routes are now being developed, espe- 
cially in British Columbia, and that an- 
ticipated traffic volume on the Alaska 
Highway should not be sufficiently heavy 
to warrant reconstruction and paving. 
The enclosed Report, submitted in re- 
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sponse to Section 119(b) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-605), 
spells out these findings in greater de- 
tail. 

As a result of these conclusions, no 
further action seems necessary at this 
time. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Wuite House, February 8, 1972. 


THE WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier in the day I announced 
that the west coast dock strike had been 
settled. I have further details at the 
moment, but not entirely complete ones. 

I can say that Mr. Harry Bridges, the 
ILWU president, said that the settle- 
ment is satisfactory to him. He will rec- 
ommend its ratification, and on Saturday 
there will be a caucus, as is required in 
these circumstances, by his union for 
ratification. 

The Pacific Maritime Association pres- 
ident, Mr. Edmund Flynn, said that the 
shippers are satisfied with the settle- 
ment, “or,” to quote him, “we wouldn’t 
have agreed to it.” 

There are several minor unresolved 
issues. The agreement to settle includes 
handing those issues to Mr. Sam Kagel, 
who has been a negotiator in the mari- 
time industry and is highly respected 
by both parties, and he himself will 
have the authority to settle the un- 
resolved issues. 

Quoting Mr. Kagel: 

I am authorized to announce that the 
ILWU and the PMA Negotiating Committees 
have reached agreement on all economic is- 
sues. Certain specified non-economic issues 
will be mediated and if necessary arbitrated 
by myself, Sam Kagel. 


Now, in the circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker, I feel action by this House, in 
the light of the settlement, and not- 
withstanding the action taken by the 
other body—action by this House to- 
morrow would impede further the in- 
evitable settlement of this strike by next 
week. In other words, I express complete 
and total confidence that every major 
issue is out of the way and that the 
minor issues will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, binding arbitration, by Mr. Kagel. 

I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. 

Is the gentleman able to inform the 
House when it is that the men will go 
back to work? As of the present moment 
is there any certainty of their going back 
to work? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. First 
there will be a caucus as required under 
the ILWU constitution, on Saturday. 
That caucus has the power to order the 
longshoremen back to work pending 
ratification. 

Mr. DELLENBACEK. Then, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. DELLENBACKE. Do I interpret your 
statement, Mr. Chairman, as saying that 
as of the moment the men do not go 
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back to work; in the event the ratifica- 
tion vote should be in the negative, there 
would be no understanding they would 
go back to work. Even if they do in the 
caucus on Saturday approve it, there 
would be no going back to work until 
there is a further ratification and in that 
series of events the earliest that they 
would go back to work sans legislation 
would be the end of next week. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would say no later than the end of next 
week, although I do not agree completely 
with your interpretation of what I said. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman from New Jersey yield to me 
so that I might ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If the House 
should pass the bill that was reported 
out by the Committee on Rules and then 
there was an agreement between the 
Senate version and the House version 
and that became law, what harm is there 
in having that legislation on the statute 
books while this other process goes on? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In an- 
swer to the gentleman, I respectfully say 
that action by the House on the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules, which 
took the matter away from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, would con- 
stitute, in my judgment, a very serious 
impediment to final agreement and to the 
men getting back to work, which is the 
desire of all of us from the President on 
down. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me ask 
the gentleman this question: He says—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
would exacerbate the difficulties, and it 
could serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man says an agreement has been 
reached. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. He tells us of 
this process that is necessary for ratifica- 
tion. He tells us that it will be a week or 
10 days before—— 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No. I 
did not say that. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD (continuing). 
The men get back to work. Just a minute. 
Let me ask this question. What harm is 
there in passing a bill and having it in a 
standby status on the statute books to be 
effective if all of these steps that the gen- 
tleman has described do not take place? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
reiterate that it would, in my judgment, 
cause such distress as possibly to revive 
the dispute, because of the determination 
of the union not to accept compulsory 
arbitration. I think if we can get a clear 
and decisive statement from the Presi- 
dent that if we were, for instance, to 
take the Senate bill and pass it, that he 
would wait at least 10 days before sign- 
ing it in order to give the parties this 
opportunity to complete their collective 
bargaining process without interference 
by us, that would help. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I shall 
yield further in Just a moment. 

That would give us the assurance, al- 
though I do not recommend it as the 
best course of action, but it would cer- 
tainly give us and the President the as- 
surance that if within a period of, say, 
10 days, if here is not ratification and 
the men are not back to work, he could 
then sign the bill, but the House should 
certainly have that assurance. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, in effect what 
the gentleman has just said is what I 
was suggesting we do. In other words, we 
act and the legislation, in effect, would 
be held in abeyance pending the step-by- 
step process, but at the same time if there 
is no affirmative action on the schedule 
he has indicated, then the act would 
become effective. That seems to me to 
be the best insurance for the resolution 
of the problem. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would say to my distinguished friend 
from Michigan I understood everything 
except that I ask the President to give 
the parties at least 10 days, following 
the adoption, if we do, of any legisla- 
tion before signing it so we can avoid 
that compulsory arbitration process. 
This does not mean that I will support 
the legislation in any case. It would 
simply be reassuring. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In- 
deed. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I think we 
are in agreement in virtually every in- 
stance except on this; that is, at this 
time I am in no position to make that as- 
surance, but for our own protection I 
believe we ought to take the step that he 
and I discussed in this latest colloquy in 
order that we have this insurance in case 
things do not go the way we want them 
to with the settlement. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. May 
I say to my distinguished friend that the 
president of the union and the four 
Cabinet members who testified and the 
distinguished author of the President’s 
bill, the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
DELLENBACK) and I have worked very 
hard. Now, the ILWU caucus can on 
Saturday order the members back to 
work and if they tentatively accept it on 
Saturday they probably will order them 
back to work. 

The gentleman is in a much better 
position than I, certainly, to communi- 
cate this good news to the President, 
who no doubt knows it, but also to bring 
back to us an assurance that in the event 
we do act—and, frankly, I hope we do 
not—but in the event we do act that he 
will wait the 10 days in order to give 
them the opportunity to go back to work 
without having to do so because of the 
signing of the compulsory arbitration 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I will communi- 
cate with the White House and see 
whether this is feasible or not. But in the 
meantime, I think under the current 
circumstances, as I know the facts at the 
moment, it seems to me it would be wiser 
for us to plan on acting tomorrow, and 
I will get to the gentleman and other 
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Members of the House whatever answer 
is forthcoming. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. I ap- 
preciate that, and I would hope you 
would do it at the earliest possible hour 
tomorrow. Nevertheless, I oppose the 
legislation. 

May I point this out—the bill reported 
as I understand by the Committee on 
Rules is that of our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA). 
It differs considerably from the Senate- 
passed version and, obviously, that would 
require a conference, following which it 
would require action by both bodies to 
adopt the conference report. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction of 
the RECORD? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The bill which was 
reported out was the Dellenback bill, but 
the Matsunaga bill was made in order to 
be offered as a substitute. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I did 
not understand that. 

Thank you for explaining the situation. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I might say 
that the committee bill as reported out 
by the gentleman’s committee and ap- 
proved by the whole committee was con- 
sidered and rejected by the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
aware of that unhappy fact. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I supported the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
know that, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If the gentleman 
will yield, is it not true the reason that 
the officers of the union and the man- 
agement cannot sign today is because the 
Congress’ order in the Landrum-Griffin 
bill is that they must have a ratification 
meeting, and with due notification, and 
that that is the reason they cannot do it? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I be- 
hi so, but I would have to check the 
act. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, is there not some fallout 
benefit to be had by legislation on the 
books for those Members of the House of 
Representatives who are tired at having 
to provide remedies for these crises in 
transportation that affect the national 
defense and health and safety? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I be- 
lieve the response to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, is that it is only 
reasonable to say that the Congress must 
take some action so that we do not face 
these crises each and every day, but I 
might state that the President’s so-called 
Crippling Strikes Prevention Act had it 
been on the books, would not have ap- 
plied in this case because of the third- 
party dispute; namely, the Teamsters. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am perfectly 
willing to leave the colloquy as it is, and 
the tenuous arrangement that the gen- 
tleman has contrived here to be devel- 
oped according to the will of the House. 
But I think it is important for the Mem- 
bers of the House to know, since we do 
not have advance copies of this informa- 
tion, whether or not it would be per- 
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manent legislation that would preclude 
in the future any such disabling or crip- 
pling, or whatever adjective you want to 
use, strike against the national safety, 
health and, indeed, the defense of this 
Nation? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
answer to that, I would state to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL) is that 
the Dellenback bill and, indeed, the Mat- 
sunaga bill, if it is substituted, are both 
ad hoc, temporary solutions going no 
more than 24 months, and apply only to 
the west coast strike. They would not 
relate at all to the possibility of an east 
coast or Gulf coast strike. And the situa- 
tion there is that the parties in dispute 
on the east and Gulf coasts are now op- 
erating under a Taft-Hartley 80-day in- 
junction with an agreement to go 30 days 
beyond that. So, then if they cannot 
agree we would be faced with the same ad 
hoc solution again. 

Mr. HALL. Then I submit that Con- 
gress had best get on with the job, 
whether it be the ILWU or the ILA, the 
Teamsters, or whatever, that is holding 
this Nation up. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
best way to do it is to let them settle it 
themselves, to give them the opportunity, 
and if they do not do so, and I earnestly 
hope they will, then we should act. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, I 
think it is important to know, did the 
rule provide that at the conclusion of the 
deliberations on the bill that was re- 
ported out and the substitute, that the 
Senate bill could be substituted in place 
of what we approve? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. There was some 
discussion, and although—the gentle- 
man from California (Mr, Sisk) has just 
stepped from the Chamber—— 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I know there 
was to be some discussion, and I hoped 
for action. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The rule provides 
that after hearing the Democratic bill, 
or the Matsunaga bill, as passed, the 
rule provides this could be in order to 
take from the table the Senate-passed 
bill for immediate consideration. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, would the 
of the Committee on Rules could reply 
to the question I think it would be very 
helpful. 

Mr. COLMER. I am a little apprehen- 
sive that my friend, the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) and I are con- 
fused. The resolution provides that at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the 
resolution making in order the so-called 
Dellenback bill and the Matsunaga bill 
as a substitute, after that is adopted, it 
will be in order to go into the House and 
consider the Senate bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
amendment that was adopted to the 
resolution 796 which we reported as a 
closed rule, but making in order as a 
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substitute without intervening points of 
order the Matsunaga resolution. 

Then it concludes after the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 1025, which 
would be the same number whether the 
substitute were adopted or not, then it 
shall be in order to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate joint resolution. 
whatever the number is—I believe it is 
197 or maybe 187, and consider the same 
in the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
makes the situation perfectly clear. That 
leaves us only with the hope that the 
distinguished minority leader will com- 
municate with the President this evening 
and let us know what the President is 
thinking tomorrow morning. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. If I may conclude, 
in response to the minority leader’s 
question a minute ago and make a fur- 
ther comment with reference to some of 
the remarks that the chairman of the 
subcommittee alluded to, we have a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the present 
status of negotiations having been aided 
or not aided by what this Congress has 
done in the last week. 

It is my own belief and strong feeling 
that the reason things are the way they 
are now—and I am most hopeful that 
there will be an agreement—is that the 
Congress has moved forward as it has 
within the last week. 

There are those of us who feel very 
strongly were we at this time and at this 
stage of the game to back away from 
further action, we would be indeed doing 
an injury to any settlement rather than 
moving forward with a settlement. 

May I point out further to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from New 
Jersey, that if we were to act on this 
legislation tomorrow and if we end up 
acting in a form that means the Senate 
and the House have acted on identical 
legislation so that no conference would 
be in order, it is still in order for the 
parties involved to ratify this agreement 
on Saturday and not being moved to 
compulsory arbitration but moved on a 
voluntary settlement which is indeed 
what they had tentatively agreed upon 
at this stage of the game. 

I would urge rather than to postpone 
while we should make inquiries that Mr. 
THOMPSON has asked of Mr. Forp, and 
that each will see what we can deter- 
mine about these things—the situation 
on the west coast in my opinion is far 
too critical to let this rest on an ambig- 
uous vote which we do not know the re- 
sult of at this stage of the game. 

If we leave here tomorrow without act- 
ing on this to go off on a congressional 
recess knowing what the situation is on 
the west coast in this country and know- 
ing what the danger is in Hawaii, I think 
it would be making a grievous mistake. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. First 
of all, let me say that the gentleman 
from Oregon has been most helpful and 
most cooperative in this whole matter. I 
have not agreed with him on a lot of the 
oa but he has been most coopera- 

ve. 


I think it can be said that both he and 
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I as reasonable members of the commit- 
tee have made nothing short of a pro- 
digious and expeditious effort to settle 
this matter. 

I happen not to agree that action to- 
morrow will be helpful. But, as it ap- 
pears inevitable, we will have action, 
since it is highly privileged. If we do 
indeed end up with a bill identical to that 
of the Senate and, therefore do not have 
to go to conference, I simply would re- 
quest the President to give these parties 
the 10 days from the time that he gets 
the bill and has to sign it or it becomes 
the law. This can still be an example of 
the collective bargaining process work- 
ing out without compulsory arbitration, 
and we can avoid damaging our national 
policy relating to collective bargaining. 

Mr. DELLENBACK, As the minority 
leader indicated earlier, we will attempt 
to obtain the answer to the question of 
the gentleman from New Jersey and have 
it available tomorrow. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW— 
DEBT CEILING INCREASE 


(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had a great deal of discussion on leg- 
islation and what may come up in the 
way of rules, bills, and legislation from 
the other body. 

In the notice we received from the 
leadership for tomorrow, we have sched- 
uled legislation concerning an increase 
in the debt ceiling with, I believe, 4 hours 
of debate. 

It was mentioned on the other side of 
the aisle a while ago that Members would 
object to some unanimous-consent re- 
quests so the people on the other side of 
the aisle can get a headstart in getting 
back home for their traditional dinners 
and fundraising affairs. I merely would 
like to reauest of the leadership whether 
or not we do intend at some time tomor- 
row afternoon to take up the bill from 
the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
lating to the debt ceiling, in view of the 
fact that it will have 4 hours of debate, if 
the bill relating to the dock strike takes 
several hours, as it seems it will. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
Boccs) does not happen to be present, I 
will speak for the leadership. As you 
know, two pieces of legislation were re- 
ported out of the Rules Committee, the 
so-called dock strike bill and the bill that 
the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
Mitts) has on the calendar with regard 
to the debt limit. Both of these items are 
in the hands of the Rules Committee. I 
do not know to whom the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr, COLMER) has as- 
signed them. 

On the dock strike matter, there will 
be the question of a member of the Rules 
Committee being recognized by the 
Speaker and saying, “I ask unanimous 
consent to report from the Rules Com- 
mittee a privileged motion,” and turn it 
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over to the desk. It is my understanding 
from Mr. Cotmer that he intends to 
bring the dock strike matter up first. I 
think that will take 1 hour, and it would 
be under a closed rule. 

Then I presume immediately follow- 
ing that we would go into 4 hours of gen- 
eral debate. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas (Mr. Minus) does 
not expect that he would consume the 
whole 4 hours. We ought to be able to 
expedite both matters. Of course, there 
could always be a motion to table, a mo- 
tion to adjourn, or the defeat of the dock 
strike bill. I should think we would be 
out at a reasonable hour. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman. 
I would assume that with i1-minute 
speeches, quorum calls and votes, maybe 
one or two, even before we get to the 
debt ceiling, we might very well feel we 
should count on being here until 6 or 7 
o’clock. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I would say that you 
might be here that late. We cannot an- 
ticipate, but we can make great desires 
known among those who normally call 
for quorum calls, that they would nor- 
mally pass such requests on a day like 
that. 


CANCEL THE LINCOLN DAY RE- 
CESS IF NECESSARY TO ADE- 
QUATELY DEBATE DOCK STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that all of the anxiety about dis- 
posing of the dock strike legislation to- 
morrow is predicated on the fact that we 
are going to take a Lincoln Day recess. 
But there is really nothing absolutely 
firm or irrevocable about that recess and, 
as far as I know, on something as impor- 
tant as this, where both sides in the dock 
strike apparently have reached an agree- 
ment and would be willing to ratify that 
agreement today except for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, we ought to remain 
and finish our work in an orderly man- 
ner. May I remind the House that the 
Landrum-Griffin bill was passed in the 
same kind of haste in this House. There 
was no discussion, no debate, no legisla- 
tive history—it was offered as a substi- 
tute bill in the heat of passion and passed 
by the Congress, and we have since then 
seen the many weaknesses in that bill. It 
is unconscionable to pass this important 
legislation in haste just because we have 
a Lincoln week recess. It seems to be that 
indeed there is a prospect of these two 
sides bringing the strike to an end and 
agreeing by Saturday. If it means that we 
have to work over the weekend or even 
come back on Monday, I would rather 
cancel the Lincoln Day recess and stay 
here and do our work, as we should do, 
rather than rush this legislation through 
even though no one has seen this pro- 
posal or has had an opportunity ade- 
quately to debate. 


FARM PRICES ARE SOARING 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am both 
amazed and appalled by the comments 
made by Agriculture Secretary Earl L. 
Butz at the Fargo, N. Dak., Farm Forum 
last night. Before a somewhat less than 
objective audience, the Secretary gloat- 
ed over the fact that farm prices are 
soaring. 

The Secretary bragged: 

In some instances, such as beef cattle, 
prices are at twenty-year highs. 


Adding insult to injury Mr. Butz con- 
tinued: 

And they should be. 

Apparently, Mr. Butz, in his euphoria 
over these spiraling prices, has forgotten 
the housewife at the meat counter in the 
supermarket. Apparently, our Secretary 
of Agriculture has lost interest in the 
lower- and middle-class American who is 
trying desperately to stretch his pay- 
check to feed his family. 

These skyrocketing prices should be a 
cause for grief, not glee. A week ago, the 
Agriculture Department reported that 
prices farmers received for raw products 
rose 3 percent during January. This fig- 
ure includes a record high for beef cat- 
tle, which shattered a mark set in 1951. 

This information, when coupled with 
the exemption of raw farm products 
from phase 2 controls means that 
added costs of farm products will be 
passed on to consumers. 

And American consumers cannot afford 
these added costs. Our senior citizens 
cannot afford to pay more dearly for the 
necessities of life. Workers with large 
families, who have been faced with wage 
limitations during phase 2, cannot af- 
ford ever higher grocery bills. 

The Secretary of Agriculture seems to 
be fully aware of this. In last night's 
speech, he warned the farmers that 

Some of the newspapers back east have 
already started commenting on higher food 
prices. 


Secretary Butz implied that he intends 
to fight any attempts to put brakes on 
these runaway farm prices. 

Frankly, I find this hard to believe. It 
is astounding for me to hear this talk 
from a member of an administration 
which has pledged itself to stop inflation, 
not to foster it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s remarks 
were irresponsible, and definitely out of 
line with the tone of the President’s state 
of the Union address. 

President Nixon urged us to rise above 
partisan politics and work in the national 
interest. I believe, as do my constituents, 
and consumers across the Nation, that 
these rising farm prices are not in the 
national interest. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should be 
helping to keep farm prices in line, not 
standing on the sidelines applauding 
their increase. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


HOME PORTS IN GREECE: U.S. 
POLITICAL MYOPIA 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, too often in the past the United 
States has made military decisions with 
damaging long-range political conse- 
quences without having given adequate 
regard to the politica] factors involved. 

The latest such example is the U.S. 
Navy decision, with White House back- 
ing, to seek “home port” facilities in 
Greece to accommodate American sailors 
from the 6th Fleet and perhaps 6,000 de- 
pendents. 

Adm. Elmo Zumwalt, Chief of Naval 
Operations, appears oblivious or indiffer- 
ent to the politics of the situation in his 
gung-ho campaign to boost retention 
rates a 10th of a point here, a 10th of a 
point there. But one does not have to be 
a prophet to perceive that years from 
now, when Admiral Zumwalt is in com- 
fortable retirement, the United States 
could be reaping the bitter consequences 
of this decision. 

Even if Greece were a democracy, this 
kind of decision should give us pause. 
But to make such an arrangement now 
with a dictatorship will be taken by the 
Greek people as further evidence of 
American support, even sponsorship, of 
an oppressive regime. “Just give us these 
privileges and facilities,” we seem to be 
saying to the dictatorship, “and you can 
do what you please with the Greek peo- 
ple.” 

It should be noted that this new ar- 
rangement is not for additiona] naval 
bases. All bases, by the way, had been 
negotiated with democratically elected 
Greek Governments. 

It should also be noted that the 6th 
Fleet will not withdraw from the Medi- 
terranean if the home port facilities in 
Greece are not obtained, although Ad- 
miral Zumwalt likes to drop that threat- 
ening implication. 

What this decision means is that sev- 
eral thousand American sailors, and the 
dependents of some of them, will be un- 
loaded on the Athens area as semi-per- 
manent residents—the Navy does not 
plan to build special housing, according 
to Zumwalt. Prices will go up as Ameri- 
cans, with their greater financial re- 
sources, compete with Greeks on the open 
market for housing and services. De- 
pendent and private schools will be 
swamped. Americans will be more visible, 
and since they are linked in the public 
mind with the oppressive Greek regime, 
will sooner or later incur hostility. Fur- 
thermore, the regrettable moral slack- 
ness of bars and bordellos which follow 
the fleet will intrude itself a little more 
on Greek life. 

Retention of personnel is a problem, 
but is some small gain in retention rates 
worth the political price? 

What is the State Department view? 
Why have not its views been heard? Is 
there a counteropinion within the U.S. 
policy structure? If so, should not the 
Congress know about it? Did some not 
warn that the anti-U.S. feelings aroused 
by too visible a presence in Turkey could 
be repeated in Greece? 

What is the political judgment of our 
intelligence services? Do the analysts 
see things the same way as the operators, 
some of whom were intimately associated 
with Papadopoulos before the 1967 coup? 

Can the administration ignore Con- 
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gress in making agreements for foreign 
facilities? Should it ignore Congress? Is 
Congress to abdicate even further in the 
foreign policy field? Is there to be no ac- 
countability except once every 4 years 
during a presidential election? 

Somewhere along the line the political 
and moral arguments must be asserted. 
Someday we will learn that military deci- 
sions which shrug off political and moral 
considerations are built on quicksand. 

It is time for Congress to ask the hard 
questions. 


WE MUST SAVE OUR BRANCH LINE 
RAILROADS 


(Mr. ZWACH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past week, some 90 farmers, bankers, 
businessmen, and legislators from Min- 
nesota, mostly from the southern part 
of the State, were in Washington in a 
concerted effort to save Minnesota’s 
branch line railroads which are vital to 
the rebuilding of the countryside. 

Ever since I have been in Congress, I 
have been protesting the deteriorating 
service to the railroads themselves and 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has allowed this widespread aban- 
donment of railroad service. I was pleased 
and grateful to meet with and have this 
added support of this grassroots move- 
ment to save our branch line railroads. 

We cannot hope to rebuild “country- 
side America” without an adequate rail 
transportation system. Under new reg- 
ulations, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is allowing railroads to abandon 
lines on short notice and with no plans 
for adequate freight service in the fu- 
ture. This will place an economic bur- 
den on our rural communities and small 
businesses at a time when our national 
policy is to reverse the decline of rural 
areas by helping present businesses to 
grow and new businesses to locate in our 
rural communities. Good efficient rail 
service is especially needed by our farm- 
ers to secure their fertilizer, petroleum 
products, feeds, lumber, and other bulk 
supplies, and to move their farm prod- 
ucts to domestic and foreign markets. 

Yesterday, I introduced legislation 
calling for a 5-year moratorium on rail- 
road line abandonment and another bill 
to authorize the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to conduct 
an investigation and study of the needs 
of rural America for adequate railroad 
services. We need to find a solution to 
this problem but we cannot allow the 
present rate of abandonment to con- 
tinue while finding a solution. 

While the delegation from Minne- 
sota was here in Washington, I re- 
ceived several letters expressing their 
individual concern; a petition from the 
mayor of Echo, Minn., with 206 signa- 
tures from this town of 356 population; 
and a petition signed by members of the 
delegation in Washington. I include 
these in the Recorp at this point: 

Dear Mr. ZwacH: We may not be a large 
user of the Railroad facilities here at the 
present time, mostly because of the poor 
service that we have. In the spring of the 
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year when we would most use the railroad, 
they have an embargo on so there is no serv- 
ice. If the service was improved we could 
use them more. However, we are deeply con- 
cerned about the rail service from the stand- 
point that with all the agricultural tonnage 
going in and out of a line like we have here, 
I'm sure that the railroad is not going in the 
red here. No matter what ever rail service a 
town has it seems like when the railroad goes 
it makes a town die that much faster. I'm 
sure we are all in agreement that we want 
to keep rural America strong and prosper- 
ing. We are sure you will do everything in 
your power to help us and it will be much 
appreciated. 
JEROME MARTHALER, 
Manager, Great Plains Supply Co. 

Wasasso, MINN. 

Dear Sm: In regard to railway service, 
this is a record of what has been done the 
last three years— 

June 1, 1969 to February 26, 1970—179 cars, 
44 trucks; 

March 1, 1970 to February 28, 1971—209 
cars, 21 trucks; 

March 1, 1971 to December 29, 1971—128 
cars, 86 trucks. 

70 of the 86 trucks shipped in 1971 were 
because of no rail service. We have 210,000 
bushels of grain on storage here now which 
will go by rail, plus all the farm stored grain 
which will be moved during the year. 

BERNIE GOBLIRSCH, 
Manager, Wabasso Farmers Elevator Co. 

Wasasso, MINN. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In 1970, we had fifty 
rail cars come in with 3070 tons of fertilizer 
plus another 550 tons that had to be trucked 
in due to embargo on tracks. 

In 1971, we had fifty-six rail cars come in 
with 3564 tons plus another 810 tons trucked 
in during embargo. 

It costs us about $7 a ton more to have 
it trucked in than by rail, and if we should 
lose our rail service, I don’t know how we 
could compete with plants that do have 
that service. I also believe that trucks could 
not keep us going during the rush season. 

CLARENCE DRESON, 
Manager, Kerr-McGee Chemical Corn. 

‘Wasasso, MINN. 

Dear Sm: It is very important that you 
help us to keep our rail seryice operating 
here at Wabasso and all the other small 
communities. 

Here at Wabasso the track and road bed 
is so bad that it takes the train about six 
hours to travel a distance of 35 to 40 miles 
one way. So you can see why it costs them 
more money to operate. 

If we had better service here we would 
ship more grain by rail, but this way we 
have to go by truck and it takes two and 
one-half trucks to haul as much as one box 
car, and we do not need any more trucks 
on our highways. 

HARLAN KRETSCH, 
Manager, Wabasso Grain and Feed. 

WABASSO, MINN. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZwacH: I am writing 
in regard to the railroad prospects for rural 
Minnesota. I was invited to join the group 
from this area who are coming to Washington 
next week regarding the proposed abandon- 
ment of several lines in our area. Due to 
prior commitments, I was unable to join 
them. However, I, too, would like to voice my 
concern along with theirs. 

As you know, our highways in the out- 
state area are not built to handie the trucks 
which will be necessary to handle the farm 
products if the railroads are permitted to 
abandon the lines as they propose. I am also 
positive that the rail lines serving this area 
would be profit making, if the road bed were 
in condition so that the trains could travel at 
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a speed over the present five miles per hour. 
At present—it is a two day run from Marshall 
to Wabasso, Vesta and return. How can they 
make money at that rate? 
EDWARD ROBASSE, 
President, Wabasso State Bank, 

Wasasso, MINN. 

Dear Mr. ZwacH: During the years of 1970 
and 1971, we made a comparison of trucks 
and railroad cars shipped. Going through the 
records, we found that we had shipped a total 
of 280 railroad cars of grain and 725 truck- 
loads of grain. The cars represented a bushel 
figure of over 560,000 bushels and the trucks 
represent a figure of 580,000 bushels. If we 
could have gotten railroad cars when we 
needed them we could have filled over 300 
more than we did, instead we had to resort 
to trucks. 300 carloads of grain would have 
brought over $50,000 of income to the railroad 
company. Almost all of our liquid fertilizer 
is hauled by trucks because the railroad can- 
not be depended on. This would bring the 
railroad even more income, if they wanted 
more income. 

The Elevator here in Revere and in Walnut 
Grove is not the only business that would 
give the railroad more busines if they wanted 
and could take care of more, We have a lum- 
ber yard and a Co-op Oil Company here in 
town that would like to depend on the rail- 
road for service. 

The section crew that is supposed to take 
care of the railroad yards is not seen too of- 
ten. The crew consists of three men that are 
supposed to take care of 75 miles of track. 
The railroad company is in the chemical bus- 
iness and cannot afford to spray the weeds in 
the railroad yard. We have sprayed the rail- 
road yards ourselves and have had to foot 
the bill for the chemical because the railroad 
company cannot afford to provide the chemi- 
cal, This does not make a lot of sense. 

We are businessmen and farmer directors 
of these businesses do not feel that the CNW 
Railroad Company has just cause to close 
the railroad. 


REVERE-WALNUT GROVE FARMERS ELEVATOR, 


PETITION 


Whereas U.S. railroads have not maintained 
their branch lines and giving poorer and 
poorer service despite many rate increases 
granted them in recent years; 

And whereas the railroads are now em- 
barked on a major campaign to abandon 
most or all branch lines as fast as possible; 

And whereas thousands of rural towns and 
cities and scores of thousands of businesses 
have heavy investments in properties on 
branch lines; 

And whereas loss of rail service will place 
a further burden, leading to economic chaos, 
on these businesses and communities at a 
time when our national policy is to reverse 
the decline of rural areas by helping present 
businesses grow and new businesses to locate 
there; 

And whereas good efficient rail service is es- 
pecially needed by our farmers to secure their 
fertilizer, petroleum products, feeds, lumber 
and other bulk supplies, and to move their 
farm products to domestic and foreign mar- 
kets; 

And whereas the uncertain future of 
branch lines service makes any sizeable busi- 
ness investment on these lines a great risk; 

And whereas loss of branch lines will place 
heavier burdens on our highway system to 
haul these bulk commodities, adding vast 
numbers of heavy trucks to the present con- 
gestion, at great additional expense for high- 
ways; 

And whereas the ICC has of January 29, 
1972 issued new regulations to allow rail- 
roads to abandon lines on short notice and 
with no plan for adequate freight service in 
the future; 

Now, therefore we the undersigned rural 
businessmen, farm cooperative officers, and 
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public officials do most respectfully petition 
Congress to: 

1. Order an immediate embargo on any fur- 
ther abandonment of rail lines until Con- 
gress has had a chance to establish what in 
its wisdom should be our national policy re- 
garding rail service for rural America; and 

2. Order a full Congressional investigation 
of the railroad needs of rural America, with 
an appraisal of the several alternatives to 
elimination of branch lines, including main- 
tenance by the public of the needed rail 
trackage, as we have long done publicly for 
highways, waterways, and airports. 


LIST OF SIGNATURES 


Russell G. Schwandt, President Minnesota 
Agri-growth Council. 

Michael H. Roberts, Director, Minnesota 
Department of Public Service. 

Jon Wefald, Commissioner, Minnesota De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Richard M. Nolan, State Representative, 
Little Falls, Minnesota. 

Merle E. Miesen, Manager, Farmers Coop 
Elevator Company, Fairfax, Minnesota. 

Mel Tauer, Dairy farmer, Morgan, Min- 
nesota, 

Raymond P. Thull, State Bank of Lucan, 
Lucan, Minnesota. 

Lewis Anderson, 
Minnesota. 

A. H. Engebretson, President, N.W. State 
Bank, Slayton, Minnesota, 

Joe C. Givens, General Manager, Dawson 
Mills, Dawson, Minnesota. 

M. P. Kuhn, Executive Vice President, State 
Bank of Morgan, Morgan, Minnesota. 

James Mathiason, Board Member, Revere- 
Walnut Grove Elevator, Walnut Grove, Minn. 

Michael C. Miller, Controller, Dawson Mills, 
Dawson, Minnesota. 

Philip R. Nelson, Director, Farmers Coop 
Elevator, Tracy, Minnesota. 

Sander Ludeman, Secretary, Farmers Coop 
Elevator, Tracy, Minnesota. 

Julian Eggen, General Manager, Farmers 
Coop Elevator, Tracy, Minnesota. 

Willard Bunting, Farmers Grain Elevator, 
Delhi, Minnesota. 

Neal Madsen, President, Morgan Farmers 
Elevator, Morgan, Minnesota. 

E. T. Cashman, Exec. Secretary, Northwest 
Agri-Dealers Associtaion, Mankato, Minn. 

Orrin O. Fixsen, Director, Lamberton- 
Wabasso Elevator, Wabasso, Minnesota. 

Willard Russe, Manager, LaSalle Farmers 
Grain Company, LaSalle, Minnesota. 

Richard E. Eis, Director, Farmers Grain 
Company, Seaforth, Minnesota. 

Edward Schmidt, President, Farmers Eleva- 
tor Association, Milroy, Minnesota. 

Lloyd Panitzke, Director, Farmers Elevator 
Company, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

M, G. Erickson, Manager, Farmers Elevator 
Company, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

Warren C. Hardy, Mayor, Echo, Minnesota. 

Donald Hagberg, President, Farmer Co- 
operative of Lafayette, Lafayette, Minnesota. 

Robert Webster, Director, Farmer Coopera- 
tive of Lafayette, Lafayette, Minnesota. 

Bernard Hagett, Manager, Scenic City Coop 
Oil, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

J. E. Tollefsen, President, Fieldcrest Ferti- 
lizer, Madison, Minnesota. 

Pat Daly, Owner, P.D. Products, Ortonville, 
Minnesota. 

Edwart Putte, Walnut Grove, Minnesota. 

Walter C. Bakker, Manager, Vesta Farmers 
Elevator, Vesta, Minnesota. 

Gerald L. Michaelson, Appleton Farm 
Chemical, Dawson, Minnesota. 

Paul Maas, President, Revere-Walnut Grove 
Elevator, Walnut Grove, Minnesota. 

Melvin Eichten, President, Vesta Farmers 
Elevator, Vesta, Minnesota. 

F. Robert Stan, President, Redwood County 
Farmers Union, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

Perry Roiger, Farmers Elevator Company, 
Springfield, Minnesota. 

Ed Krueger, Secretary, Farmers Elevator, 
Springfield, Minnesota. 


Councilman, Morgan, 
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Russell E. Christensen, Vice President, 
Morgan Farmers Elevator, Morgan, Minnesota. 

Donald E. Mahl, Benson Quinn Grain Com- 
mission Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Jerry Altermatt, Manager, Farmers Eleva- 
tor, Lamberton, Minnesota. 

Gerald Domeier, Manager, Grain and Sup- 
ply Coop, Fairfax, Minnesota. 

Glen Kronback, Director, Farmers Elevator, 
Lamberton. 

Melvin Bergman, Vesta Farmers Elevator, 
Milroy, Minnesota. 

Richard Dummer, Farmers Elevator, San- 
born, Minnesota. 

Kenneth Jensen, Manager, Sanborn Farm 
Chemicals, Sanborn, Minnesota. 

Harold Larson, Chairman, Wanda Elevator, 
Springfield, Minnesota. 

Bert Bellig, Vice Chairman, Wanda Coop 
Elevator, Sanborn, Minnesota. 

Sidney Olson, Manager, Farmers Coop Oil 
Company, Echo, Minnesota. 

Marlow Erickson, Manager, Cooperative Oll 
Company, Revere, Minnesota. 

Omar Batalden, Director, Lamberton-Wa- 
basso Farmers Elevator Company, Lam- 
berton, Minn. 

John Malmstrom, Morgan, Minnesota. 

Robert Handschin, Research Director, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

R. A. Potter, President, Morgan Grain and 
Feed Company, Morgan, Minnesota. 

Ernest E. Schafer, Board Member, Federal 
Land Bank of Redwood Falls, Buffalo Lake, 
Minnesota. 

M. W. Jensen, Manager, Lucan Grain and 
Fuel Company, Lucan, Minnesota. 

Ray Haack, Manager, Westbrook Farmers 
Elevator, Westbrook, Minnesota. 

Dennis J. Mayers, Assistant Sales Manager, 
Champion Home Builders, Slayton, Minne- 
sota. 

Vaughn oO. Sinclair, General Manager, 
Watonwan Farm Service Company, St. James, 
Minn. 

Elgin Schmidt, President, Farmers Coop 
Elevator, Tracy, Minnesota. 

Gary Donner, Director, Farmers Coop Oil 
Company, Echo Minnesota. 

Myron Wielborg, Manager, Morgan Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, Morgan, Minnesota. 

George Daley, Secretary, Northern Region, 
AMPI, Lewiston, Minnesota. 

David Alexander, President, Redwood 
County Farm Bureau, Belview, Minnesota. 

Floyd E. Warner, Manager, Farmers Grain 
Company, Seaforth, Minnesota. 

Warren Petersen, Secretary, Milroy Farm- 
ers Elevator, Milroy, Minnesota. 

Bob Kenney, Manager, Redwood Farm 
Chemicals, Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

Leo Schumacher, Lamberton, Minnesota. 

C. W. Brown, Manager, Farmers Warehouse 
Association, Echo, Minnesota. 

Micheel J. Stolte, Manager, Farmers Coop 
of Lafayette, Lafayette, Minnesota. 

Duane Lokken, Manager, Revere-Walnut 
Grove Farmers Elevator, Revere, Minnesota. 

Donald Fester, Director, Revere Coop Oil 
Company, Revere, Minnesota. 

Russell C. Thompson, Distribution Man- 
ager, Farmers Union Central Exchange, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Myron K. Johnson, Manager, Farmers El- 
evator Company, Elmore, Minnesota. 

Jerome Green, Vice President, Scenic City 
Coop, Morgan, Minnesota. 

Loren Moore, Manager, Farmers Coop El- 
evator, Company, Jeffers, Minnesota. 

Lowell T. Schultz, Manager, Farmers Grain 
Company, Storden, Minnesota. 

John A. Littfin, owner, Littfin Lumber 
Company, Winsted, Minnesota. 

Howard Warner, Director, Farmers Eleva- 
tor, Revere, Minnesota. 


FAILURE OF EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT ACT 


(Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Emergency Employment Act 
has failed, in my State of Wisconsin, to 
create public service jobs in areas suffer- 
ing high rates of unemployment. Funds 
have been distributed principally to areas 
with fewer employment problems, deny- 
ing the stated purpose of the act to stim- 
ulate locally depressed areas by creating 
public service jobs there. 

A new formula is needed to distribute 
next year’s $1% billion allotment under 
the act. The present formula needs com- 
plete reworking. A better distribution in 
Wisconsin could have been achieved by 
dividing the available funds among com- 
munities on the basis of the size of their 
total workforce than by using the for- 
mula to allow for unemployment. 

Wisconsin’s standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas contain 52.6 percent of the 
workforce. Unemployment in these areas 
is 4.5 percent compared to 5.8 percent in 
the rest of the State. Because of the 
higher nonmetropolitan rate, SMSA’s 
contain only 46.2 percent of the total 
unemployed; these same areas received 
61.8 percent of the first year funding in 
Wisconsin. 

If this pattern carries through in other 
States, as I suspect it probably does, it is 
clear proof that an entirely new formula 
for distributing next year’s funds is 
needed. 

I have written to Representative CARL 
Perkins, chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor calling these facts 
to his attention. I include his letter at 
this point in the RECORD: 

FEBRUARY 2, 1972. 

Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just completed 
a study of the distribution of funds under 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 in 
the State of Wisconsin. The results are 
deeply disturbing, and, if duplicated in other 
areas, certainly constitute the basis for a 
thorough reappraisal and revision of the for- 
mula under which the funds were appor- 
tioned. 

The Emergency Employment Act was in- 
tended to direct federal assistance to areas 
of high unemployment by subsidizing pub- 
lic service jobs in those areas. It has not 
worked that way in Wisconsin. 

Briefly summarizing: 52.6% of Wisconsin’s 
workforce lives in Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. The unemployment rate 
there is 4.5% (compared to 5.8% in non- 
metropolitan areas). Thus, SMSA’s have only 
46.2% of Wisconsin’s unemployed workers. 
Of the funds disbursed under the Emergency 
Employment Act in Wisconsin through Jan- 
uary 20, 1972, 61.8% went to these areas. The 
present formula is worse than a straight, per 
capita, distribution of the money. 

One billion dollars has been allocated for 
fiscal 1972 under this counter-productive 
formula. Another $114 billion is authorized 
for next year. Certainly your Committee 
could devise a better formula for distribut- 
ing these funds so that the second year’s ap- 
portionment can be directed to areas of 
greater need. Such a formula revision should 
recognize that non-metropolitan areas are 
experiencing painful unemployment which 
is unmremedied by the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act at present. 

I will be most pleased to provide your 
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Committee with a copy of my study results 
if they can be of assistance to you. 
With every good wish, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
VERNON W, THOMSON, 
Member of Congress. 


FURTHER HEARING ON NEW YORK- 
NEW JERSEY AIRPORT COMPACT 


(Mr. KASTENMEIER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary announces that an ad- 
ditional date of public hearing has been 
scheduled on House Joint Resolution 375, 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of New Jersey and New York for 
certain amendments to the waterfront 
commission compact and for entering 
into the airport commission compact, 
and for other purposes, for Thursday, 
February 24, at 10 a.m., in room 2226, 
Rayburn House Office Building. The wit- 
nesses will be prosecutors familiar with 
the cargo theft situation at the New York 
metropolitan area airports. 


COURT-APPOINTED DEFENSE 
COUNSEL 


(Mr. HUNGATE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which would al- 
leviate what has become a serious prob- 
lem for defense counsel, particularly 
court-appointed counsel, in many parts 
of the country. 

I have received letters from several 
lawyers in Missouri I think state the na- 
ture of the problem quite well. Their 
comments include: 


The knowledge that prisoners can sue for 
civil damages under the Civil Rights Act is 
apparently becoming widespread in our penal 
institutions. [one attorney] . . . was re- 
cently sued for $100,000.00 and while I was 
laughing at him I got sued for $1,000,000.00. 
The suits allege conspiracy between the 
sheriff, prosecuting attorney, court appoint- 
ed defense counsel and frequently the wives 
of those people to deprive the convicted pris- 
oner of his civil rights. They are brought in 
forma pauperis, and consequently the public 
generally has to bear all of the court costs, 
marshal’s fees, etc. I have it on good infor- 
mation that all it costs the prisoner to have 
a jail house lawyer prepare such a petition 
is $10.00. We have found it takes at leas! 
twenty chargeable hours to prepare the an 
swer, motion for summary judgment, and al 
the supporting documents to obtain a dis 
missal of the complaint filed in federal court 

I believe the [Civil Rights Act] could be 
amended so as to preserve the rights of the 
convicts, but discouraging baseless litiga- 
tion. 


My bill reads as follows: 
H.R. — 

A bill to amend section 1979 of the Revised 
Statutes to provide that certain civil ac- 
tions for the deprivation of rights may not 
be brought by certain persons convicted of 
crime and to provide a time limitation 
with respect to such civil actions 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 
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1979 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (42 U.S.C. 1983) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Every person who” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Every person who” and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) (1) No action may be brought under 
this section during any of the periods speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) by any person con- 
victed of an offense where the cause of ac- 
tion is that the arrest, arraignment, or trial 
of such convicted person (or any other trans- 
action or event directly related to the con- 
viction of such person) deprived him of any 
right, privilege, or immunity secured by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

“(2) The periods referred to in paragraph 
(1) are as follows: 

“(A) any period during which such con- 
victed person is serving a sentence of im- 
prisonment; 

“(B) in the case of any person who has 
served a sentence of imprisonment and has 
been released from such imprisonment 
(whether by reason of parole or otherwise), 
at any time more than 5 years after the date 
of such release; 

“(C) in the case of any person whose con- 
viction has been set aside or reversed, at any 
time more than 5 years after the date on 
which such conviction was set aside or re- 
versed; or "“(D) in the case of any other 
person, at any time more than 5 years after 
the date of such person’s conviction.” 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall apply to 
any action in which the original complaint 
was filed at any time before the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


My distinguished colleagues, Mr. Dan- 
IELSON, Mr, FLOWERS, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. Mann, and Mr. RANDALL 
have joined me in this legislation. 

It is not intended in any way to take 


away any rights of the convict as he can 
still file suit up to 5 years after his re- 
lease. It is intended, however, to correct 
an existing situation which deters and 
discourages competent public minded 
citizens from the performance of needed 
civic work. 


FAUNTROY CALLS FOR HOME 
RULE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MarsunaGa). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mrxva) is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr, MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
the District of Columbia Committee 
began hearings on several bills proposing 
increased self-government for the people 
of the District of Columbia. One of those 
bills was introduced by my distinguished 
colleague and friend from the District of 
Columbia, WALTER FAUNTROY. 

At this morning’s hearing, Congress- 
man Fauntroy spoke persuasively in sup- 
port of full home rule for the District of 
Columbia. For those who were not able 
to be present, I am pleased to insert in 
the Recorp the text of Congressman 
Fauntroy’s statement. 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WALTER E. 

FAUNTROY 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I want to begin my testimony by 
thanking the Chairman for scheduling these 
hearings on self-determination for the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. It is my 
hope that we may rapidly bring these hear- 
ings to a conclusion so that the Committee 
can begin considering the many bills we have 
before us and report out a home rule bill 
before this session closes. To that end, I 
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have asked the hundreds of organizations 
and individuals who would normally have 
requested to testify before the Committee 
to coordinate their efforts, and, where pos- 
sible, to submit written testimony for the 
hearing record. 

I come before you today as the first elected 
Congressional representative from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in a hundred years. My 
mandate from the people of this city is to 
secure the strongest and most effective home 
rule legislation possible. My Republican op- 
ponent in the general election last March 
argued as strongly as I in favor of self-deter- 
mination for the long oppressed people of 
the District of Columbia. So home rule is 
in no sense a partisan issue. It is a question 
that transcends partisan concerns and brings. 
men and women of all political parties, races, 
and beliefs together. The right of the people 
of the District of Columbia to govern them- 
selves and to determine their own destiny is 
a matter upon which the people of our city 
stand united. 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


As these hearings begin, I think it may 
be useful to place the question of home rule 
in some historical perspective. Home rule 
is not a new or radical proposal. The pre- 
cedents for allowing the people of this city 
to govern themselves begin early in our his- 
tory as a Nation. Almost immediately after 
the city of Washington was incorporated in 
1802, Congress established a local form of 
government composed of an elected 12 man 
council and a mayor appointed by the Presi- 
dent. In 1812, the Congress moved in the 
direction of providing a greater measure of 
self rule by granting to the elected coun- 
cil the authority to appoint the mayor. 
Finally in 1820, Congress took the final step 
and granted to the people of the city the 
right to elect their mayor. 

This elected mayor-city council form of 
government was retained for some 51 years 
until 1871. In that year, a territorial form 
of government was established, consisting of 
a Governor, an upper chamber appointed by 
the President, and a 22 member lower cham- 
ber elected by the people of the city, This 
form of government remained in effect; until 
1874, when the right of self government 
was tragically withdrawn from the District 
of Columbia, a right that has yet to be 
restored. 

For over seventy years, then, the people 
of this city enjoyed some measure of self 
government consistent with the federal 
interest in the Nation’s Capital. It is ironic 
that as the historical trend in this nation 
has been toward expanding the franchise, the 
people of this city enjoyed fuller voting rights 
100 years ago than they do today. 

The issue of home rule is not new. Presi- 
dent Truman was a strong advocate of home 
rule for the District of Columbia. President 
Eisenhower on many occasions urged more 
self-determination. President Kennedy, both 
in his days sitting as a member of this Com: 
mittee and as President, strongly backed an 
elected government for the District of Co- 
lumbia,. President Johnson’s efforts are fresh 
in our minds. And President Nixon has 
called for ever increasing measures of local 
self-determination. As early as 1948, the 
platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties advocated home rule for 
the District of Columbia, 

In 1948, Representative Auchincloss of 
New Jersey, then Chairman of the House 
District Committee, introduced a wide rang- 
ing self government proposal which was 
actually approved by the Committee but was 
laid aside in the press of business at the 
close of the session. In 1949, a bill passed the 
Senate but was killed by the House District 
Committee. That year, Representative John 
F. Kennedy initiated a discharge petition 
that fell 22 signatures short of the necessary 
218. Throughout the 1950's and 1960’s, home 
rule measures passed the Senate by large 
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margins only to be buried in the House Dis- 
trict Committee. I believe that a new day 
has arrived in 1972, when the legitimate de- 
mands by the people of this city for a voice 
in their local government will no longer be 
denied, and this Committee will restore to 
the people of the District what is rightfully 
theirs—the right to govern themselves. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ARGUMENTS 


Some have and will continue to argue that 
the Congress cannot grant self government 
to the people of the District of Columbia be- 
cause the Constitution grants “exclusive” 
jurisdiction over the District to the Congress. 
I hope that we can put that argument to 
rest in these hearings and move on to con- 
sider home rule on its merits. Almost every 
legal scholar who has investigated the matter 
has concluded that the “exclusive” juris- 
diction language in Article I, section 8 does 
not prevent Congress from delegating its leg- 
islative authority to a locally elected govern- 
ment, subject to the ultimate legislative 
power of the Congress. It is clear that this 
language was intended to prevent another 
state jurisdiction, such as Maryland or Vir- 
ginia, from having control over the District. 
There is no indication that the Founding 
Fathers intended the people of the District 
to be disenfranchised or intended the Con- 
gress to carry on the day-to-day affairs of the 
municipal government. Indeed, the evidence 
is to the contrary. As I pointed out, only a 
few short years after the Constitution was 
ratified, Congress established an elected local 
government for Washington, At the time the 
Constitution was being considered by the 
States, James Madison wrote in Federalist 
No, 43, that the inhabitants of the new Fed- 
eral City should “of course . . . have a voice 
in the election of the government which is 
to exercise authority over them." In addition, 
Congress over the years has repeatedly dele- 
gated small measures of legislative authority 
to the appointed local government. The pow- 
er to establish local property taxes, and the 
authority to establish automobile install- 
ment loan standards are just two examples. 
Furthermore, the United States Supreme 
Court in Thompson v. U.S. clearly held that 
the Constitution provides no bar to home 
rule for the District. 


REASONS FOR HOME RULE 


I think that when we as a Committee be- 
gin the serious business of reporting a D.C. 
self government bill, we shall find every 
reason to support such a measure and no 
valid reason to oppose it. To begin with, 
home rule is right and just. It is a mockery 
of democracy for the people in the capital 
of the greatest democracy in the Western 
world to be relegated to colonial status. 

The District of Columbia is the last colony. 
I know that some members of the Commit- 
tee believe that I am exaggerating our claim 
of oppression. But I ask you to place your- 
selves in our position, Suppose that I, elected 
by the people of the District, had the final 
say in deciding how much money the people 
of Dallas could spend to educate their chil- 
dren, or in deciding whether the consumers 
of Florence could be protected from unscru- 
pulous retailers, or whether a narcotics treat- 
ment program could be established in Evans- 
ton. You would not abide by it. You would 
say that it was unfair and unjust, and I 
would agree with you. But these are the 
very decisions you must make for the people 
of my city. We cannot truly proclaim the 
merits of our democracy to the world, until 
the people of this city, like the people in 
your home towns, are able to make local 
policy through an elected, responsive local 
government. That is all we are asking. 

Beyond the basic justice of home rule, the 
present system of governing the District of 
Columbia is archaic and places an unreason- 
able burden on the Congress. It makes no 
sense to me to squander the time of 25 na- 
tional legislators In the House who must 
serve as city councilmen for the District of 
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Columbia. I assume that if you wanted to 
be a city councilman, there was ample op- 
portunity in your own home town without 
spending thousands of dollars to run for 
Congress. 

In the last session, this Committee spent 
valuable time deciding whether D.C. police 
could establish a dog force that was already 
in operation. We decided whether a D.C. 
fireman could play in the Police Band. We 
sat as a Zoning Commission deciding zoning 
designations for properties on Massachusetts 
Avenue and Second Street, Southeast. We 
decided whether the District Government 
could charge dump truck fees. I can say 
without fear of contradiction that these are 
all matters that could have been handled 
by an elected local government without sub- 
verting the federal interest in the District 
of Columbia. It is a waste of your time and 
& waste of the time of our colleagues when 
we bring such matters to the floor of the 
House. There must be some better way for 
us to conduct our business. I think there is. 

Home rule can promote further govern- 
ment efficiency. During our recent considera- 
tion of the District’s revenue bill, there was 
much discussion over inefficiency. There is 
some inefficiency in the District Government, 
as there is all governments. But Congress has 
itself to blame for creating what is prob- 
ably the most incredibly inefficient system of 
governing that I can find. I am speaking, of 
course, of the way we go about governing 
the Nation’s Capital. Let me give you just 
one illustration that I think tells the whole 
story—the process by which the District’s 
Budget is adopted. First, the Mayor formu- 
lates the budget and submits it to the city 
council, as provided for under law. The 


Council holds weeks of hearings, after which 
it modifies the Mayor’s budget. From there, 
the budget is sent to the President and his 
Budget Office for review. At that point, it is 
forwarded to the House and Senate Appro- 


priations Committees. Both Committees hold 
extensive hearings, calling in District offi- 
cials on all aspects of the budget. During 
this time, no one really knows how much 
the District can spend because a revenue bill 
is being considered by the House and Senate 
District Committees who hold extensive 
hearings, calling in District officials on all 
aspects of the budget. The Appropriations 
Committees cannot act because they do not 
know how much revenue is available, and 
the District Committees delay action because 
they cannot determine how much the Dis- 
trict needs to spend. Meanwhile, the fiscal 
year ends and a new one begins without a 
budget. Months pass without action and no 
long-term planning is possible. Finally, the 
logjam is broken as the bills are considered 
in the final whirlwind rush to adjourn at 
the close of the session. Such a system is 
senseless and must be changed. This Com- 
mittee has some rule bills before it that will 
inject sanity into our manner of governing 
the District of Columbia, and that will create 
& more efficient system of government for 
the District. 
H.R. 9499 AND S. 2652 

Let me now focus on the two bills that I 
believe deserve strong consideration by this 
Committee. The first is H.R. 9499 which I 
have introduced, This and its companion 
measures, H.R, 10196, 10197, and 10198, have 
been co-sponsored by forty members of the 
House. I regard H.R. 9499 as the strongest 
expression of what the people of this city 
desire, Early in May of last year, I drafted a 
tentative home rule bill that I submitted to 
the people of this city in a series of eight 
public hearings that I held in every ward in 
the city. Hundreds of citizens attended the 
hearings and over a hundred testified. H.R. 
9499 is the product of those hearings. Let me 
summarize the bill. 

THE CITY COUNCIL AND MAYOR 


The City Council would be composed of 
eleven members, three elected at large and 
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eight elected from each of eight wards. Coun- 
cil members will serve three year terms, and 
the chairman and vice chairman will be 
elected from among the Council members. 
(Section 301). The chairman of the Coun- 
cil will receive an annual salary of $25,000, 
the vice chairman $24,000, and the remain- 
ing members $22,500. Section 303(b)). These 
levels are set in the bill so that those ini- 
tially running for the Council may have 
some notion of what the salary is likely to 
be. Once elected, the Council is free to de- 
crease or increase its compensation in line 
with whether its members view the job as 
full-time or part-time, Presumably, the level 
of compensation will be subject to change 
based on the experience of the Council over 
a period of time. 

The District Government is given the leg- 
islative power with respect to “any subject 
as to which Congress could exercise its au- 
thority as the legislature for the District, in- 
cluding the imposition of appropriate taxes 
and fees.” Section 325(a)). The Council is 
given the authority to pass acts with re- 
spect to the municipal courts. (Section 
325(d) ). Judicial appointments will be made 
by the Mayor with the advice and consent 
of the Council, 

The office of the Mayor created under the 
bill possesses the chief executive functions 
of the District Government. The Mayor will 
serve a four year term, and will be elected 
in odd numbered years. (Section 401(a)). 
The Mayor will receive $40,000 annual salary, 
although this amount may be increased or 
decreased by the Council, but any decrease 
will only apply to future terms of the Mayor. 
(Section 401(c)). The Mayor possesses the 
full executive power and has the authority 
to appoint his department heads. (Section 
402). The bill would also create the office 
of city administrator to assist the Mayor. The 
city administrator will be appointed and 
removed by the Mayor. The city administra- 
tor performs those duties that are assigned 
to him by the Mayor. (Section 403). 


BUDGETARY FUNCTIONS 


The District Government would be given 
complete authority to set its budget. (Title 
V). The Mayor and City Council would be 
limited with respect to the budget of the 
Board of Education, however. The District 
Government would only be free to set the 
maximum level of Board of Education ex- 
penditures, but it would have no authority to 
dictate line budget expenditures for the 
Board. (Section 707). Further, the District 
Government would have the authority to 
finance its capital program through the sale 
of municipal bonds, as do most other 
municipal governments. (Title VI). The 
bonds would not be tax exempt, but the 
Federal Government would subsidize the 
added interest rate cost to the District Gov- 
ernment of issuing bonds with non-tax 
exempt status. In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pick up the entire capital 
cost necessary to build adequate facilities 
for the District's institutions of higher edu- 
cation. (Section 611). 


THE ANNUAL AUTOMATIC FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The Federal Government would pay to the 
District Government an automatic annual 
federal payment “in recognition of the 
unique character of the District as the Na- 
tion’s Capital City.” The federal payment 
would be set at the following levels: For fis- 
cal year 1972, an amount equal to 32% of 
District revenues; for FY 1973, 34%; for FY 
1974, 36%; for FY 1975, 38%; for FY 1976, 
40%. (Section 731). In addition, as a new 
feature, the District Government would be 
reimbursed by the Federal Government for 
expenses in connection with national demon- 
strations; as we have seen, the demonstra- 
tions directed at the Federal Government 
last year cost the people of this city almost 
$4 million. These are costs that should 
properly be shouldered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not by District residents. 
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ELECTIONS 


Unlike earlier home rule proposals, this 
bill provides for election of the Mayor and 
the City Council on a partisan basis. (Title 
VIII). 

It seems clear that party elections set a 
much stronger framework for community 
political action. The creation of strong polit- 
ical parties heightens political awareness ang 
thus creates greater and more broadly based 
citizen Involvement. This occurred in connec- 
tion with the Delegate race, and deseryes to 
be further encouraged, 

The election law sections of H.R. 9499 
would have to be overhauled because of the 
extensive revisions in the election law en- 
acted into law after the introduction of the 
bill. 

DECENTRALIZATION COMMISSION 


H.R. 9499 would establish a Commission to 
“conduct a full and complete study of, and 
recommend to the Council a plan for, the 
establishment in the District of Columbia of 
neighborhood councils which shall have dele- 
gated to them those functions ... which can 
be administered on a neighborhood basis.” 
(Section 1102). The Commission would be 
composed of twelve members, eight appointed 
by the Mayor and four by the chairmen of the 
Council. (Section 1103). Within one year, the 
Commission must submit its plan to the 
Council. The Council may approve the plan, 
approve it with revisions, or disapprove it. If 
the Council fails to take action within sixty 
days after the plan is submitted, the neigh- 
borhood councils will be established in ac- 
cordance with the plan. (Section 1106). 


YOUTH ADVISORY COUNCIL 


It should be plain that youth are demand- 
ing and deserve a voice in determining the 
government policies affecting them. This was 
a major theme of much of the testimony at 
the neighborhood hearings. The Home Rule 
Bill responds by creating a highly innovative 
Youth Advisory Council. The Youth Council 
would have the duty of advising the City 
Council on legislation concerning youth, rec- 
ommend legislation on matters affecting 
youth, and discuss, study and report to the 
Council generally on the problems affecting 
youth in the city. (Section 1122). The Youth 
Council would be composed of one member 
elected from each of the accredited public 
and parochial high schools in the District. 
The members would receive a stipend of 
$1,500 a year for service on the Youth Coun- 
cil. (Section 1123). The Youth Council will 
be provided administrative support and serv- 
ices by the City Council. (Section 1124). 


CHARTER REFERENDUM 


Upon passage of the Home Rule Bill by 
Congress, and approval by the President, the 
bill will be submitted to the people of the 
District for approval. (Section 1401). If the 
majority of the voters of the District accept 
the bill, it shall become law. (Section 1405) . 

S. 2652 was adopted by the Senate by the 
overwhelming margin of 64-8. In most im- 
portant respects it parallels H.R. 9499. I 
would prefer H.R. 9499, but S. 2652 is a 
strong and sensible measure that would be 
acceptable with two revisions. S. 2652 specif- 
ically precludes the elected local government 
from imposing what has come to be known 
as a “commuter tax.” I shall not rehearse the 
arguments for the imposition of such a tax. 
They are all too familiar to us on the District 
Committee having spent five months on the 
District revenue bill, I voted for such a 
measure in Committee, and I continue to be- 
lieve that it is an equitable method of taxa- 
tion, which most jurisdictions around the 
country are free to impose. I would urge 
deletion of the commuter tax limitation from 
S. 2652. Second, S. 2652 would allow either 
House of Congress to veto District legisla- 
tion within a thirty day period. I believe 
the preferable method would be to rely sim- 
ply on the ultimate legislative authority of 
the Congress over the District. If the District 
Government acts unwisely, a majority of Sen- 
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ators and Representatives should be required 
to override local action, as is true of most 
other actions taken by the Congress. 

In summary, both H.R. 9499 and S. 2652, 
with some revisions, provide strong vehicles 
for this Committee’s consideration of local 
self-government for the people of the District 
of Columbia, I urge the Committee to move 
swiftly to report out a strong and effective 
measure. I think the time has arrived when 
we should give our colleagues in the House 
the opportunity to vote a bill up or down. 
I am convinced that given the opportunity 
to vote on a strong home rule bill, the House 
will face up to the democratic contradiction 
it has created for the District of Columbia 
and will yote in favor of home rule. I urge 
you to give the House this opportunity. 


THE MYLAI CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. STRATTON) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. STRATTON asked and was giv- 
en permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has been as close to the Mylai inci- 
dent over the past 245 years as any 
Member of Congress, I feel compelled to 
say that I am profoundly dissatisfied 
with the way the Army has allowed this 
complex, tragic, and highly damaging 
case simply to peter out. 

If the Army leaves this case unre- 
solved, unexplained, unexamined, un- 
commented on—and worst of all, basi- 
cally unremedied—which at this junc- 
ture it apparently intends to do—then 
its failure can only have the most dam- 
aging impact on the Army and the 
American Defense Establishment. 

The case is very much like the highly 
damaging testimony of widespread cor- 
ruption within the New York City Police 
Department presented before the Knapp 
Commission, which has done very grave 
damage to the New York City Police De- 
partment, regardless of which officers 
may have resigned from the force or 
whether any officer is ever convicted and 
sent to jail or not. 

Thus far an examination of the de- 
tails of the Mylai case by the Army hi- 
erarchy has been left to the ponderous 
workings of the Army’s own system of 
justice. But this ponderous procedure has 
failed completely to do the job that needs 
to be done and has raised far more ques- 
tions than it has answered. 

Twenty-five officers and men were 
originally charged in connection with 
the killings at Mylai and their subse- 
quent coverup within the Army. 
Charges against 19 of the 25 were 
dropped without trial. Five were acquit- 
ted. Only one, Lieutenant Calley, was 
convicted—for the killings, not for the 
coverup. The trials are over now, though 
the Calley sentence is still under review 
and on appeal. 

Is this where the Army proposes to 
leave the whole matter? 

An unprecedented top-level Army in- 
vestigating commission, the Peers Board, 
created in late 1969, reported after an 
extensive investigation that “a tragedy 
of major proportions” had indeed oc- 
curred at Mylai 4 on March 16, 1968, and 
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it filed charges against 14 persons—in- 
cluding two Army generals—for the 
coverup of the story of that major 
tragedy. 

In addition a top-level congressional 
subcommittee—of which I was privileged 
to be a member—the Hébert subcommit- 
tee, also investigated the Mylai incident 
and reported on July 1970 its findings 
that— 

To keep the Mylai matter bottled up within 
the American Division and the District and 
Provincial Advisory Team, required the con- 
certed action or inaction on the part of so 
many individuals that it would be unreason- 
able to conclude that this dereliction of duty 
was without plan or direction. 


The subcommittee also observed that 
the extensive damage to the United 
States and its Armed Forces inflicted by 
the Mylai case “might have been avoided 
had the Mylai incident been promptly 
and adequately investigated and reported 
by the Army.” 

Yet today, after 24% years of Army 
justice, just where do we stand on Mylai? 

One man, Lieutenant Calley, has been 
convicted in connection with the killings. 
But not a single person has been con- 
victed of the far more damaging coverup 
of these killings, which was the primary 
target of the Army’s initial investigation. 
How come? 

To be sure the two general officers in- 
volved, General Koster and General 
Young, though the coverup charges 
against them were dropped—incidentally 
under questionable circumstances by an 
officer previously unrelated to the case 
and himself on the verge of retirement— 
were mildly disciplined by the Army the 
day after a Member of Congress publicly 
rebuked the Army for having dropped 
charges against general officers while 
still continuing to press charges against 
lesser officers and enlisted men. 

But if the generals were not guilty 
of participating in the “concerted ac- 
tion or inaction” of coverup referred to 
by the Hébert subcommittee, then why 
discipline them at all? On the other 
hand, if they were guilty, then why allow 
the charges against them to be dropped? 

It is strange too that Captain Medina, 
who had already been acquitted in con- 
nection with the killings, should have 
later appeared as a defense witness for 
Colonel Henderson and based the main 
thrust of his testimony on an admission 
of having lied on an earlier occasion. If 
he admitted to lying in one case, what 
assurance was there that he had told the 
truth in other appearances? 

And was it not strange that both Kos- 
ter and Young, having already had the 
charges against them withdrawn, should 
also have come to the defense of Colonel 
Henderson, a man who might in other 
circumstances have reasonably been ex- 
pected to be in a position to give damag- 
ing testimony against one or both of 
them. 

Strange it is, too, that all but one of 
the official documents in connection with 
the Mylai case should have come up miss- 
ing from the files of the Army, an orga- 
nization that prides itself so highly on 
never losing anything. 

Clearly, therefore, the Army system of 
justice has failed miserably to do justice 
to the American people in the Mylai 
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case. After all, it is not Koster or Young 
or Henderson or Medina or even Calley 
who is basically on trial in the Mylai 
case. It is the Army system itself that 
is on trial. And Congress and the Amer- 
ican people require a resolution, a ver- 
dict, in that trial. 

As one Member of Congress I have, 
therefore, taken the following actions: 

First. I have written to Secretary of 
the Army Froehlke insisting that he 
make public all those portions of the 
Peers report except those bearing direct- 
ly on the appeals currently pending in 
the Calley case. At the very least this 
will open up the whole coverup aspect of 
Mylai, which is now so severely clouded. 

Second. I have also requested Secre- 
tary Froehlke to furnish me—and to re- 
lease to the public—a full account of the 
Army’s own assessment, conclusions, and 
recommendations in the Mylai case. 

For example, what failures in training 
and leadership made the killings possible 
in the first place? 

What failures in leadership and espe- 
cially in candor—in an officer cadre sup- 
posedly dedicated to duty, honor, coun- 
try but obviously in this case far more 
concerned about protecting its own 
skirts—accounted not only for the cover- 
up of the killings at Mylai but the shock- 
ing inability of the subsequent investiga- 
tions to get any frank, forthright or 
precise testimony from top-ranking offi- 
cers of an American combat division, 
including supposedly specially selected 
generals, as well as from district and 
provincial advisers? 

And what, specifically, has the Army 
done or does it propose to do—if any- 
thing—to prevent both these occurrences 
from happening again? 

In short, apart from the guilt or inno- 
cence of specific individuals, what lessons, 
if any, has the Army really learned from 
Mylai? 

Third. I am drafting and plan shortly 
to introduce legislation to amend the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice to pre- 
vent any officer unconnected either with 
incidents of this magnitude or their de- 
tailed high-level investigation, from 
dropping charges against general officers, 
as General Seaman, a mere local head- 
quarters commander, did in the case of 
both General Koster and General Young. 
In fact, incredible as it seems, 13 of the 
14 original coverup charges preferred as 
a result of the detailed and conscientious 
investigations of the Peers Board, were 
dropped by local Army commanders 
totally unrelated to the initial matter. 
No system of justice could possibly sur- 
vive with escape hatches like this. 

Fourth. Finally, I am also preparing 
legislation in line with one of the major 
recommendations of the Hébert subcom- 
mittee, for “an amendment to title 10 of 
the United States Code to provide for 
trials of persons charged with having 
committed offenses while on active duty 
who are no longer subject to military 
jurisdiction as a result of having been 
discharged.” From the outset the Army’s 
ability to determine the truth of the My- 
lai case in its various courts-martial was 
undermined by its inability to bring to 
trial many of the original participants 
who had left the active service. The ar- 
ticle referred to follows: 
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[From the New Yorker, Jan. 22, 1972] 
A REPORTER AT LARGE—COVERUP I 
(By Seymour M. Hersh) 

Early on March 16, 1968, a company of 
soldiers in the United States Army’s Americal 
Division were dropped in by helicopter for an 
assault against a hamlet known as My Lai 4, 
in the bitterly contested province of Quang 
Ngai, on the northeastern coast of South 
Vietnam. A hundred G.I's and officers 
stormed the hamlet in military-textbook 
style, advancing by platoons; the troops ex- 
pected to engage the Vietcong Local Force 
48th Battalion—one of the enemy’s most 
successful units—but instead they found 
women, children, and old men, many of them 
still cooking their breakfast rice over outdoor 
fires. During the next few hours, the civilians 
were murdered. Many were rounded up in 
small groups and shot, others were flung into 
a drainage ditch at one edge of the hamlet 
and shot, and many more were shot at ran- 
dom in or near their homes. Some of the 
younger women and girls were raped and 
then murdered, After the shootings, the G.I.s 
systematically burned each home, destroyed 
the livestock and food, and fouled the area’s 
drinking supplies. None of this was officially 
told by Charlie Company to its task-force 
headquarters; instead, a claim that a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight Vietcong were killed 
and three weapons were captured eventually 
emerged from the task force and worked its 
way up to the highest American headquar- 
ters, in Saigon. There it was reported to the 
world’s press as a significant victory. 

The G.I.s mainly kept to themselves what 
they had done, but there had been other wit- 
nesses to the atrocity—American helicopter 
pilots and Vietnamese civilians. The first 
investigations of the My Lali case, made by 
some of the officers involved, concluded (er- 
roneously) that twenty civilians had inad- 
vertently been killed by artillery and by 
heavy cross fire between American and Viet- 
cong units during the battle. The investiga- 
tion involved all the immediate elements of 
the chain of command: the company was at- 
tached to Task Force Barker, which, in turn, 
reported to the 11th Light Infantry Brigade, 
which was one of three brigades making up 
the Americal Division. Task Force Barker's 
victory remained just another statistic until 
late March, 1969, when an ex-G.I, named 
Ronald L. Ridenhour wrote letters to the 
Pentagon, to the State Department, to the 
White House, and to twenty-four congress- 
men describing the murders at My Lai 4. 
Ridenhour had not participated in the at- 
tack on My Lai 4, but he had discussed the 
operation with a few of the G.I.s who had 
been there. Within four months, many de- 
tails of the atrocity had been uncovered by 
Army investigations, and in September, 1969, 
William L, Calley, Jr., a twenty-six-year-old 
first lieutenant who served as a platoon 
leader with Charlie Company, was charged 
with the murder of a hundred and nine 
Vietnamese civilians. No significant facts 
about the Calley investigation or about the 
massacre itself were made public at the time, 
but the facts did gradually emerge, and 
eleven days after the first newspaper ac- 
counts the Army announced that it had set 
up a panel to determine why the initial in- 
vestigation had failed to disclose the atroc- 
ity. The panel was officially called the 
Department of the Army Review of the Pre- 
liminary Investigations into the My Lai In- 
cident, and was unofficially known as the 
Peers Inquiry, after its director, Lieutenant 
General William R. Peers, who was Chief of 
the Office of Reserve Components at the time 
of his appointment. The three-star general, 
then fifty-five years old, had spent more than 
two years as a troop commander in Vietnam 
during the late nineteen-sixties, serving as 
commanding general of the 4th Infantry 
Division and later as commander of the I 
Field Force. As such, he was responsible for 
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all military operations and pacification proj- 
ects in a vast area eight miles 
north of Saigon and extending north for two 
hundred and twenty miles. 

Peers and his assistants, who eventually 
included two New York lawyers, began work- 
ing in late November, 1969, and they soon 
determined that they could not adequately 
explore the coverup of the atrocity without 
learning more about what had actually hap- 
pened on the day the troops were at My Lai 
4. On December 2, 1969, the investigating 
team began interrogating officers and en- 
listed men in each of the units involved— 
Charlie Company, Task Force Barker, the 
lith Brigade, and the Americal Division. In 
all, four hundred witnesses were interro- 
gated—about fifty in South Vietnam and the 
rest in a special-operations room in the base- 
ment of the Pentagon—before Peers and & 
panel of military officers and civilians that 
varied in size from three to eight men. The 
interrogations inevitably produced much 
self-serving testimony. To get at the truth, 
the Peers commission recalled many wit- 
nesses for further interviews and confronted 
them with testimony that conflicted with 
theirs. Only six witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the commission refused to testify, al- 
though all could legally have remained si- 
lent; perhaps one reason that Peers got such 
coöperation is that the majority of the wit- 
nesses were career military men, and few 
career military men can afford to seem to be 
hiding something before a three-star general. 

By March 16, 1970, when the investigation 
ended the Peers commission had compiled 
enough evidence to recommend to Secretary 
of the Army Stanley R. Resor and Army 
Chief of Staff William C. Westmoreland that 
charges be filed against fifteen officers; a 
high-level review subsequently conducted by 
lawyers representing the office of the Judge 
Advocate General, the Army’s legal adviser, 
concluded that fourteen of the fifteen should 
be charged, including Major General Samuel 
W. Koster, who was commanding general of 
the Americal Division at the time of My 
Lai 4. By then, Koster had become Superin- 
tendent of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, and the filing of charges 
against him stunned the Army. One other 
general was charged, as were three colonels, 
two lieutenant colonels, three majors, and 
four captains. Army officials revealed shortly 
after the charges were filed that the Peers 
commission had accumulated more than 
twenty thousand pages of testimony and 
more than five hundred documents during 
fifteen weeks of operation. 

The testimony and other material alone, it 
was said, included thirty-two books of direct 
transcripts, six books of supplemental docu- 
ments and affidavits, and volumes of maps, 
charts, exhibits, and internal documents. 
Defense Department spokesmen explained 
that, to avoid damaging pre-trial publicity, 
none of this material could be released to the 
public until the legal proceedings against the 
accused men were completed, and officials 
acknowledged that the process might take 
years. In addition, it was explained, when the 
materials were released they would have to 
be carefully censored, to insure that no ma- 
terial damaging to America’s foreign policy or 
national security was made available to other 
countries. In May, 1971, fourteen months 
after the initial Peers report, officials were 
still saying that “it might be years” before 
the investigation was made public. By then, 
charges against thirteen of the fourteen ini- 
tial defendants had been dismissed without 
a court-martial. 

Over the past eighteeen months, I have 
been provided with a complete transcript of 
the testimony given to the Peers Inquiry, and 
also with volumes of other materials the 
Peers commission assembled, including its 
final summary report to Secretary Resor and 
General Westmoreland. What follows is based 
largely on those papers, although I have 
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supplemented them with documents from 
various sources, including the Army’s Crimi- 
nal Investigation Division, which had the 
main responsibility for conducting the initial 
investigations into both the My Lai 4 mas- 
sacre and its coverup. In addition, I inter- 
viewed scores of military and civilian officials, 
including some men who had been witnesses 
before the Peers commission and some who 
might have been called to testify but were 
not. I also discussed some of my findings 
with former members of the Army who 
had been directly connected with the Peers 
commission, 

Unquestionably, a serious concern for the 
rights of possible court-martial defendants 
does exist at all levels of the Army. A careful 
examination of the testimony and docu- 
ments accumulated by the Peers commission 
makes equally clear that military officials 
have deliberately withheld from the public 
important but embarrassing factual infor- 
mation about My Lai 4. For example, the 
Army has steadfastly refused to reveal how 
many civilians were killed by Charlie Com- 
pany on March 16th—a decision that no 
longer has anything to do with pre-trial 
publicity, since the last court-martial (that 
of Colonel Oran K. Henderson, the command- 
ing officer of the 11th Brigade) has been 
concluded. Army spokesmen have insisted 
that the information is not available. Yet in 
February, 1970, the Criminal Investigation 
Division, at the request of the Peers com- 
mission, secretly undertook a census of 
civilian casualties at My Lai 4 and concluded 
that Charlie Company had slain three hun- 
dred and forty-seven Vietnamese men, wom- 
en, and children in My Lai 4 on March 16, 
1968—a total twice as large as had been 
publicly acknowledged. In addition, the Peers 
commission subsequently concluded that 
Lieutenant Calley’s first platoon, one of 
three that made the attack upon My Lai 4, 
was responsible for ninety to a hundred 
and thirty murders during the operation— 
roughly one-third of the total casualties, as 
determined by the C.I.D. The second platoon 
apparently murdered as many as a hundred 
civilians, with the rest of the deaths attrib- 
utable to the third platoon and the helicop- 
ter gunships. Despite the vast amount of 
evidence indicating that the murders at My 
Lai 4 were widespread throughout the com- 
pany, only Calley was found guilty of any 
crime in connection with the attack. Eleven 
other men and officers were eventually 
charged with murder, maiming, or assault 
with intent to commit murder, but the 
charges were dropped before trial in seven 
cases and four men were acquitted after mil- 
itary courts-martial. In addition, of the 
fourteen officers accused by the Peers com- 
mission in connection with the coverup only 
Colonel Henderson was brought to trial. 
Even more striking was evidence that the 
attack on My Lai 4 was not the only mas- 
sacre carried out by American troops in 
Quang Ngai Province that morning. 

The Army investigators learned that Task 
Force Barker had committed three infantry 
companies to the over-all operation in the 
My-Lai area. Alpha Company had moved into 
a blocking position above My Lai 4, where it 
would theoretically be able to trap Vietcong 
soldiers as they fied from the Charlie Com- 
pany assault on the hamlet. Bravo Company, 
the third unit in the task force, was ordered 
to attack a possible Vietcong headquarters 
area at My Lai 1, a hamlet about a mile and 
a half northeast of My Lai 4. The men of 
Bravo Company were also told to prepare 
for a major battle with an experienced Viet- 
cong unit. But, as the Peers commission later 
learned, there were no Vietcong at My Lai 1, 
either, 

Bravo Company was told about the planned 
assault on My Lai 1 ata briefing on the night 
of March 15th. The men of Task Force Bark- 
er were called together by their officers that 
night and told (so one G.I. recalled), “This is 
what you’ve been waiting for—search and 
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destroy—and you got it.” Captain Earl R. 
Michles, the company commander, outlined 
the mission and its objective to his artillery 
forward observer, the platoon leaders, and 
other selected members of his command 
group. The key target, he said, was My Lai 1, 
a small, often attacked hamlet that was 
thought to be the headquarters and hos- 
pital area of the Vietcong 48th Battalion. 
Army maps showed that My Lai 1 and the 
neighboring hamlets of My Lai 2, My Lai 3, 
and My Lai 4 were part of the village of Son 
My—a heavily populated area, embracing 
dozens of hamlets, that was known to the 
G.Is as Pinkville, because Son My’s high 
population density caused it to appear red 
on Army maps. To the Americans who op- 
erated in the area, Pinkville meant Vietcong 
guerrillas and booby traps. More than ninety 
per cent of the Americal Division’s combat 
injuries and deaths in early 1968 resulted 
from Vietcong booby traps and land mines. 
Bravo Company was to be flown into the 
area by helicopter to engage the Vietcong 
at My Lai 1, and was then to move south 
into other supposed Vietcong hamlets along 
the South China Sea. Precisely what infor- 
mation Michles and his platoon leaders gave 
their men is impossible to determine, but 
their briefing—like a similar briefing by 
Captain Ernest L. Medina, the commander 
of Charlie Company, at another Task Force 
Barker fire base, a few miles away—left the 
soldiers with the impression that everyone 
they would see on March 16th was sure to 
be either a Vietcong soldier or a sympathizer. 

Michles’ radio operator, Specialist Fourth 
Class Lawrence L. Congleton, recalled that 
after the briefing “there was a general con- 
ception that we were going to destroy every- 
thing.” Only a few of more than forty former 
Bravo Company G.I.s who were interviewed 
by members of the Peers commission or who 
talked with me recalled hearing a specific 
order to kill civilians. Larry G. Holmes, who 
was a private first class at the time of the 


operation, summed up the recollections of 
many G.Is when he told the commission, 
“We had three hamlets that we had to search 


and destroy. They told us they ... had 
dropped leaflets and stuff and everybody was 
supposed to be gone. Nobody was supposed to 
be there. If anybody is there, shoot them.” 
No specific instructions were given about 
civilians and prisoners, the men told the 
commission, “We were to leave nothing 
standing, because we were pretty sure that 
this was a confirmed V.C. village.” former 
Private First Class Homer C, Hall testified. 
One ex-G,I., Barry P Marshall, told the Peers 
commission that he had overheard a con- 
versation between Lieutenant Colonel Frank 
A. Barker, Jr., the commander of the task 
force, and Michles (both of whom were killed 
in a helicopter crash three months after the 
operation). “I don’t want to give the idea 
that Colonel Barker wanted us to kill every 
blankety-blank person in here,” Marshall 
said. “They were just talking. . . . Colonel 
Barker was just saying that he wished he 
could get in here and get rid of the V.C. 
... I know Captain Michles’ own personal 
feeling was that he wanted to take every 
civilian out of there and move them out of 
the area to a secure place, and then go in 
and fight the V.C. It’s so hard, when you've 
got all these people milling around in there, 
to really conduct an operation of any 
significance.” 

On the morning of the assault, nine troop- 
transport helicopters, accompanied by two 
gunships, began ferrying the men of Charlie 
Company from their assembly point, at 
Landing Zone Dottie. From Dottie, which 
also was the site of the task-force headquar- 
ters area, the helicopters ferried the men 
about seven miles southeast to their target 
area, just outside My Lai 4. The helicopters 
completed that task by 7:47 A.M., according 
to the official task-force journal for the day, 
and then flew a few miles north to Bravo 
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Company’s assembly point to begin shut- 
tling the men of Bravo Company to My Lai 
1 for the second stage of the assault. It is 
not clear why Charlie Company’s assault took 
place first. Large numbers of Vietcong were 
thought to be in both hamlets, and, accord- 
ing to the official rationale for the mission, 
Surprise was a key factor. As it was, the first 
elements of Bravo Company did not reach 
their target area until 8:15 A.M., and it then 
took twelve minutes for the full company to 
assemble. The men were apprehensive, and 
nothing at their target area soothed them. 
As they jumped off the aircraft, their rifies at 
the ready, they heard gunfire in the distance. 

The shots were coming from My Lai 4, a 
mile and a half to the southwest, where by 
this time Charlie Company was in the midst 
of massacre. Specialist Fourth Class Ronald 
J. Easterling, a former machine gunner in 
Bravo Company’s third platoon, told the 
Peers commission, “When we had landed we 
had to take cover .. . because we thought we 
were getting shot at. We found out later, 
well, about fifteen minutes or so, it was 
Charlie Company from over in the other di- 
rection. Some of their bullets were coming 
our direction unintentionally .. .” Although 
the sounds were frightening, there was no 
immediate threat to Bravo Company; no 
enemy shots were fired at the G.I.s as they 
left the helicopters. The men milled around 
for a few moments and then began to move 
out. 

The first platoon, headed by First Lieu- 
tenant Thomas K. Willingham, marched a 
few hundred yards east. Its mission was to 
cross & narrow bridge to a small peninsula— 
& spit of land on which the small hamlet of 
My Khe 4 was situated—in the South China 
Sea. The second platoon, headed by First 
Lieutenant Roy B. Cochran, was to systemat- 
ically search My Lai 1 and destroy it. But 
My Lai 1 was screened by a thick hedge and 
heavily guarded by booby traps. Within min- 
utes, a mine hidden in the hedgerow was 
tripped and the men of Bravo Company heard 
screams, In the explosion, Lieutenant Coch- 
ran was killed and four G.I.s were seriously 
injured, Helicopters were called in to evacu- 
ate the wounded men, The platoon was hast- 
ily reorganized, with a sergeant in command, 
and ordered to continue its mission. Another 
booby trap was tripped; once more there were 
screams and smoke. This time, three G.I.s 
were injured, and the unit was in disarray. 
The surviving G.I.s in the platoon insisted 
that they were not going to continue the 
mission, and said as much to Captain Michels. 
Colonel Barker flew in himself to see to the 
evacuation of the wounded, and then, rather 
than call on the first or the third platoon 
to complete the mission, he cancelled Bravo 
Company’s order to search and destroy My 
Lai 1. “[He] told them not even try to go in 
there,” Congleton, the radio operator, recalled 
to the Peers commission. “Just sort of forget 
about that part of the operation.” Relieved 
at not having to enter My Lai 1, the second 
platoon began a rather aimless and half- 
hearted movement through huts and hamlets 
to the south, across the water from My Khe 
4 and the first platoon. 

My Khe 4 was a scraggly, much harassed 
collection of straw-and-mud house, inhab- 
ited by perhaps a hundred women, children 
and old men. After carefully crossing the 
bridge, some of the G.I.s in the first platoon 
could see the unsuspecting villagers through 
heavy brush and trees. Lieutenant Willing- 
ham, according to many witnesses, ordered 
two machine gunners in his platoon to set up 
their weapons outside the hamlet, And then 
inexplicably, one of the gun crews began 
to spray bullets into My Khe 4, shooting at 
the people and their homes. A few G.I.s later 
told the Peers commission that a hand gre- 
nade had been thrown at them; others said 
that some sniper shots had been fired. But 
no one was shot, and none of the G.I.s said 
they had ever actually seen the grenade ex- 
plosion; they had only “heard about it.” 
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By now, it was about nine-thirty, and the 
men in the rear of the first platoon were or- 
dered to pass forward extra belts of machine- 
gun ammunition and hand grenades. When 
the gun crew stopped, the platoon, led by 
four point men, or advance scouts, walked 
into the hamlet and began firing directly at 
Vietnamese civilians and into Vietnamese 
homes. The gunfire was intense. Former Pri- 
vate Terry Reid, of Milwaukee, recalled that 
he was standing a few hundred feet below 
the hamlet when it began. He knew that 
civilians were being shot. “As soon as they 
started opening up, it hit me that it was in- 
sanity,” he told me during an interview in 
May, 1971. “I walked to the rear. Pandemo- 
nium broke loose. It sounded insane—ma- 
chine guns, grenades. One of the guys walked 
back, and I remember him saying, ‘We got 
sixty women, kids, and some old men.’ ” 

After the shootings in My Khe 4, a few of 
the GIs in the first platoon started sys- 
tematically blowing up every bunker and 
tunnel. Some Vietnamese attempted to flee 
the bunkers before the explosives were 
thrown in. They were shot. “Try and shoot 
them as they are coming out,” one member 


' of the first platoon was instructed. Another 


ex-G.I. told me what happened to those who 
stayed in the bunkers: “You didn't know for 
sure there were people in them until you 
threw in the TNT, and then you'd hear 
scurrying around in there. There wasn’t 
much place for them to go.” A helicopter flew 
extra supplies of dynamite and other explo- 
sives to the men, apparently at Willingham’s 
request. More than a hundred and fifty 
pounds of TNT was used, one ex-G.I. said, 
and between twenty and thirty homes were 
blown up. At some point that morning, ac- 
cording to several members of the platoon, 
word was passed along to stop the killing, 
and many of the surviving residents of the 
hamlet were allowed to flee to a nearby beach. 
They lived to tell Army investigators about 
the massacre. Others remained huddled in 
the family shelters inside their homes. 

Precisely, how many residents of My Khe 
4 were slain will never be known. The Army 
later charged Lieutenant Willingham with 
involvement in the death of twenty civilians, 
but the charges were dismissed by an Army 
general a few months later without a hear- 
ing. Some survivors told military investi- 
gators early in 1970 that from ninety to a 
hundred women, children, and old men were 
slain. One ex-G.I. who kept a count said he 
knew of a hundred and fifty-five deaths; 
other estimates ranged from sixty to ninety. 
The official log of Task Force Barker for 
March 16th shows that Bravo Company 
claimed an enemy kill of thirty-eight in three 
separate to the task force during 
the day. At 9:55 A.M., it reported killing 
twelve Vietcong; at 10:25 A.M., it claimed 
eighteen more; and it claimed eight more 
at 2:20 P.M., some two hours after the mas- 
sacre. At 3:55 P.M., it reported that none of 
its victims were women or children. 

Early in 1968, the 11th Infantry Brigade 
had established a standard procedure for 
making body counts, which required an on- 
site identification of a dead enemy soldier 
before the body could be reported. Al] the 
Officers of Task Force Barker interviewed by 
the Peers commission indicated an awareness 
of this regulation, and claimed that the task 
force adhered to it. Yet an ex-G.I., one of 
the first men to enter My Khe 4, gave me this 
version of how the totals of twelve and 
eighteen were arrived at: “I had this little 
notebook that I used to mark down the kills 
of the point men in. This day—well, this was 
a red-letter day. Seems like for about fifteen 
or twenty minutes there all I was doing was 
recording kills. Willingham got on the radio 
asking how many kilis we got. Old Jug [the 
nickname of one of the point men] said he 
got twelve, and we called in what we had. 
Willingham checked with us a couple times 
in the early part of the day.” Another ex- 
G.I. testified before the Peers commission 
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that some of his fellow-soldiers had counted 
thirty-nine bodies and had then told Will- 
ingham that “the biggest part of them was 
women and children.” Willingham’s reports 
were relayed by Michles, without challenge, 
to the task-force headquarters, although 
Congleton, the radioman, later told me, 
“When the first platoon started turning in 
kill counts, I figured they were destroying 
everything over there. At the time, I didn’t 
think that it was anything exceptional— 
maybe just a little more killing than usual.” 

The first platoon spent the night near My 
Khe 4, but the rest of Bravo Company joined 
Charlie Company to set up a defense near a 
cemetery along the South China Sea. In the 
morning, the first and second platoons of 
Bravo Company reunited and spent the next 
day marching south along the coast to the 
Tra Khuc River, burning every hamlet along 
the way. Again there was an element of re- 
venge. A popular member of the first pla- 
toon had lost a foot early in the morning 
while he was probing for a mine along the 
bridge leading from the My Khe 4 peninsula 
to the mainland. The Peers commission sub- 
sequently determined that the platoon had 
failed to post guards on the bridge overnight, 
although the bridge provided the only access 
to the peninsula. A few men testified that 
the wounded G.I. was in fact attempting to 
defuse the mine with his bayonet when it 
went off, wounding him. But most of the 
GIs saw the mine as another example of 
treacherous enemy tactics, and this renewed 
their anger at anyone Vietnamese. That day, 
Task Force Barker provided a team of dem- 
olition experts, who blew up bunkers after 
the hamlets along the route were razed by 
fire. The techniques used in destroying the 
houses along the coast apparently amazed 
the Peers investigators. One G.I, testified 
that it was not his responsibility, as a demo- 
lition man, but that of the infantry to make 
sure no civilians were inside any of the 
bunkers he destroyed. He generally dropped 
two or three pounds of TNT into each 
bunker, he said, without checking for occu- 
pants. Another demolition man told of using 
as much as thirty pounds of dynamite to 
destroy each bunker, also without inspecting 
inside. Asked by a member of the Peers 
commission whether any effort was made to 
determine “if there were people inside,” one 
G.I. responded, “Not that I know of.” 

Again, it is impossible to determine how 
many Vietnamese citizens were killed as they 
huddled inside their bunkers during Bravo 
Company’s march to the south. The G.I.S 
burned and destroyed almost every home 
they came to, Terry Reid, the private who 
told me that the My Khe 4 shooting seemed 
“insane” to him, had been considered a mal- 
content by his fellow-G.I.s, because he often 
criticized Bravo Company's killing tactics. 
Of the march, he told me that he almost 
broke into tears as it continued. “We'd go 
through these village areas and just burn,” 
he said. “You'd see a good Vietnamese 
home—made with bricks or hard mud, and 
filled with six or seven grandmothers, four 
or five old men, and little kids—just burned. 
Youd see these old people watching their 
homes.” The Army’s practice of destroying 
bunkers and tunnels after burning the 
homes had always baffled him anyway, Reid 
said. “They call them bunkers and tunnels, 
but you know what they are—basements. 
Just basements.” 

On March 18th, the third day of the opera- 
tion, Bravo Company's mission suddenly 
changed. Task Force Barker called in medical 
units, and the men were ordered to round up 
the civilians for baths, examinations, and in 
some cases interrogation by intelligence of- 
ficials. Between five hundred and a thousand 
civilians were treated for diseases or were 
given food and clothing by the G.I’s. “It 
seemed like we just changed our policy alto- 
gether that day,” Congleton later told the 
Peers commission. “We went from a search- 
and-destroy to a pacification, because we 
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went to this village and we washed all the 
kids. Maybe somebody had a guilty feeling 
or something like that.” Talking with me 
about this change a year after his testimony, 
Congleton said, “We reversed the whole plan 
just like we were going to redeem ourselves.” 
Former Private First Class Morris G, Miche- 
ner thought that “most of the people were a 
little ashamed of themselves, and I was very 
ashamed of even being part of the group.” 

On March 19th, Bravo Company was lifted 
by helicopter from the peninsula. A few of 
the Bravo Company soldiers later heard 
about the excesses committed by Charlie 
Company and about impending investiga- 
tions there, but somehow there was little 
concern about the atrocities they themselves 
had committed. Only one G.I., Ronald Eas- 
terling, the machine gunner with the third 
platoon, considered reporting the My Khe 4 
massacre to his superiors, but, as he later told 
the Peers commission, he quickly dropped 
the idea. “I guess I just let it go when I 
shouldn’t have,” Easterling explained. “I 
thought the company commander knew these 
things were going on .. . it was all general 
knowledge through the whole company, and 
I didn’t see any sense in talking it over with 
the company... .” 

By the time the Army’s charges against 
Lieutenant Calley became known in the 
United States, most of the men of Bravo 
Company were back home and out of the 
Army. Only a few associated their activities 
in Bravo Company on March 16th with the 
operation that Calley was accused of par- 
ticipating in. 

One who did was Reid. He walked into a 
newspaper office in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, in 
November, 1969, a few days after the Calley 
story broke, and gave an interview about 
the atrocities he had observed while he was 
serving with the llth Brigade. He told of 
one operation in which, after some G.I.s had 
been wounded by a booby trap, his com- 
pany responded by killing sixty women, chil- 
dren, and old men. Reid told me not long 
ago that he didn’t realize until months later 
that what had happened in his outfit was 
directly connected with Task Force Barker’s 
mission in Son My on March 16th. “Some- 
times I thought it was just my platoon, my 
company, that was committing atrocious 
acts, and what bad luck it was to get in it,” 
Reid said. “But what we were doing was be- 
ing done all over.” 

The incident at My Khe 4 would perhaps 
be just another Vietnam atrocity story if it 
weren't for four facts: its vital connection 
with the My Lai 4 tragedy; the American 
public’s ignorance of it; the total, detailed 
knowledge of it among the Peers investiga- 
tors, the Department of the Army, and high- 
er Pentagon officials; and the failure of any 
of these agencies to see that the men in- 
volved were prosecuted, 

On March 16, 1968, Major General Koster, 
the commander of the Americal Division, was 
near the peak of a brilliant Army career. At 
the age of forty-eight, he was a two-star 
general whose next assignment would be as 
Superintendent of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. After that would probably 
come a promotion to lieutenant general, and 
perhaps an assignment as a corps command- 
er in Germany, or even in South Vietnam 
again. Another promotion, to the rank of 
full general, would quickly follow, along with 
an assignment, possibly, as commander of 
one of the overseas United States Armies. 
By the middie or late nineteen-seventies, 
then, he would be among a group of ambi- 
tious, competent generals seeking Presiden- 
tial appointment as Army Chief of Staff. Like 
most future candidates for the job of Chief 
of Staff, Koster had been earmarked as a 
“comer” by his fellow-officers since his days 
at West Point. In 1949, he had served in the 
high-prestige post of tactical officer at the 
Point, assigned to a cadet company as the 
man responsible for their training. By 1960, 
he had served in the operations office—the 
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sensitive planning and coordinating post 
known to the military as G-3—of the Far 
East Command, in Tokyo, and also as Secre- 
tary of Staff of the Supreme Headquarters 
of the Allied Powers, Europe, in Paris. His 
career was patterned after that of his chief 
patron and supporter, General Westmore- 
land, who in 1968 headed all military opera- 
tions in South Vietnam. Westmoreland and 
Koster had served together in the Pentagon 
during the nineteen-fifties, both in key staff 
jobs, and Westmoreland had later become 
Superintendent of West Point. 

Koster’s assignment in the fall of 1967 as 
commanding general of the Americal Divi- 
sion could be under-estimated at first by 
outsiders: the Americal, a hastily assembled 
conglomeration of independent infantry 
units, was far from an élite outfit. But the 
job, as the Peers investigation learned, was 
extremely important to the young general; 
he had been handpicked by Westmoreland 
after a sharp debate inside military head- 
quarters in Saigon over the future combat 
role of the division. As the Americal was ini- 
tially set up, it was composed of three sep- 
arate five-thousand-man combat infantry 
brigades, each with its own support units, 
such as artillery and cavalry. Within a year, 
the division was restructured to make it 
more conventional and to provide more cen- 
tralized control. But when Koster took over, 
it was a new kind of fighting unit, highly 
endorsed by Westmoreland, and pressure on 
the new commander was inevitable. Adding 
to the pressure was the low calibre of some 
of the officers initially assigned to the Ameri- 
cal by headquarters units, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Clinton E. Granger, Jr., who served 
briefly in the G-3 office of the new division 
late in 1967, told the Peers commission about 
his personnel problems. “In the G-3 section, 
the quality of the personnel was not what 
one would ask in a division, to be perfectly 
honest,” he said. “Among the field-grade offi- 
cers, there was only one major in the entire 
section who graduated from Leavenworth 
[the Army command-and-staff school, in 
Kansas], and of all of them there were only 
two who had been passed over for promo- 
tion to lieutenant colonel. That would in- 
dicate that in some cases not the highest 
calibre of people were being provided.” 

Koster responded to the staff problems by 
running a virtual one-man show. He trusted 
no one else to make decisions on the divi- 
sion’s operations and maneuvers. Every mil- 
itary engagement or tactic, including such 
details as the allotment of helicopters for 
combat assaults, had to be personally ap- 
proved by him. He filled the two most im- 
portant positions in his headquarters, chief 
of staff and head of G-3 operations, with 
artillery officers—highly unusual assign- 
ments for such men in a combat infantry 
division. 

Both men, however, were West Pointers— 
the only ones in key headquarters jobs. Colo- 
nel Nels A. Parson, Jr., the chief of staff of 
the Americal Division, was inhibited by his 
inexperience in infantry tactics; he spent 
much of his time, according to testimony 
other officers gave the Peers commission, 
seeing to it that fences were painted and 
grass was kept closely cropped. Lieutenant 
Colonel Jesmond D. Balmer, Jr., the opera- 
tions officer, was bolder than Parsons, but he 
had no greater success. He told the Peers 
commission, “I was not a textbook G-3, 
either as taught at Leavenworth or through- 
out the Army or practiced at any other di- 
visions, The commanding general was in fact 
his own G-3. ... I was not operating that 
division. I was doing certain planning and 
trying to keep the T.O.C. [tactical-opera- 
tions center] going....I can’t visualize 
that any staff officer there would visualize 
Balmer, even now, as being a key mover in 
that division. I was far from it.” Balmer in- 
dicated that Colonel Parson had an even 
worse relationship with General Koster, ex- 
plaining, “It was very evident to all con- 
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cerned that Genera] Koster had no confi- 
dence or did not trust much responsibility, 
except answering the telephone in the head- 
quarters and doing the normal headquarters 
chief-of-staff job, to Colonel Parson, and to 
a similar degree this went down to the 
staff. ...It was the most unhappy group 
of staff officers and unhappy headquarters 
I have ever had any contact with and cer- 
tainly ever heard tell of it.” 

Koster’s relationship with his second-in- 
command, Brigadier General George H. 
Young, Jr., one of two assistant division 
commanders, was less frosty, but it was still 
far from warm. Young, who was about a year 
younger than his superior, had graduated 
from the Citadel military academy, in 
Charleston, South Carolina. He, too, could 
exercise only a limited degree of command 
authority, although he had been placed in 
administrative control of the division’s 
maneuver battalions, including the aviation 
and artillery units. He could recommend de- 
cisions but not carry them out. Most of the 
other headquarters officers were either “non- 
ring knockers”’—men who had begun their 
careers as enlisted men or as graduates of 
college reserve programs—or graduates of 
military schools, such as the Citadel, that 
many West Pointers consider second-rate, 

For most of the officers and men, the 
commanding general was a cold figure who 
compelled respect—and a touch of fear. 
“General Koster was so smart he was too 
smart for the rest of us,” retired Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Anistranski told me during 
an interview several months ago. Anistranski, 
who served as the Americal Division’s G-5 
(in charge of pacification and civil affairs) 
early in 1968, told me that he particularly 
remembered the General’s crisp method of 
barking orders. “Koster would say, ‘I don’t 
like that, and I want you to do this and 
that.’"" The General wouldn't take part in 
after-dinner drinking bouts at the Officers’ 
Club, the former colonel said, but chose to 
return to his quarters instead. James R. 
Ritchie IIT, who served as an administra- 
tive sergeant at Americal Division head- 
quarters in 1967-68, remembered Koster as 
being very cold. “I worked near him in that 
office for over five months, and I was never 
introduced to him,” he ‘told me. “I passed 
notes to him but really I never knew the 
man.” Ritchie said of the headquarters 
staff, “They were all afraid. They were all 
afraid of Koster.” 

The normal work schedule of General 
Koster and his aides seemed to have little 
relationship to the realities of the guerrilla 
war going on a few miles away. Koster lived 
in an air-conditioned four-room house on 
a hill at division headquarters, in Chu Lai; 
he was served by a full-time enlisted man 
and a young officer. A few yards away was a 
fortified bunker with full communications, 
in case of attack. He spent most of his work- 
day in a helicopter, visiting the brigades and 
battalions under his command. Every morn- 
ing, he would give a short speech to new 
soldiers arriving at the division replacement 
center. Usually, his aides told the Peers com- 
mission, he tried to be where the action was— 
to monitor his troops in combat. For, just like 
a young company commander, Koster was 
being judged largely on the basis of how 
many enemy soldiers his men claimed to 
have killed. 

General Koster’s arrival by helicopter at 
local units would cause as much of a flurry— 
and as much fear—as a visit from Westmore- 
land caused at division headquarters. And, 
these visits notwithstanding, Koster re- 
mained remote from the problems and fears 
of the “grunts’”—ground soldiers—assigned 
to his command. When complaints arose, 
they were often deliberately withheld from 
the General by his aides. Sergeant Ritchie, 
as one of the chief administrative clerks in 
division headquarters, worked directly for 
Colonel Parson. He recalled that he was 
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ordered to screen all the mall personally ad- 
dressed to Koster. “Parson wanted to know 
anything that was on Koster’s desk other 
than routine stuff,” Ritchie said. “A lot of 
stuff I know never got to Koster.” Instead, 
it was handled by Parson. Most of the senior 
staff officers at headquarters knew at the 
practice, but they did not complain, even 
when letters they had addressed to Koster 
brought replies from Colonel Parson, because 
Parson was their rating officer, and for an 
ambitious Heutenant colonel who had not 
attended West Point one bad rating could be 
the end of a career. This kind of reasoning 
went up the chain of command. In May, 
1968, for example, a Special Forces camp in 
the Americal Division's area of operations 
was overrun by North Vietnamese troops, 
with heavy losses to an Americal battalion 
that attempted to relieve the camp. Koster 
ordered an investigation, but, as the Peers 
commission was told by Colonel Jack L. 
Treadwell, who became division chief of staff 
in late 1968, it was not filed with higher 
headquarters, “because it made the division 
look bad.” 

The ultimate effect of such practices was 
a form of self-imposed ignorance: few things 
were ever “officially” learned or reported. By 
March, 1968, murder, rape, and arson were 
common in many combat units of the Ameri- 
cal Division—particularly the llth Brigade, 
in hostile Quang Ngai Province—but there 
were no Official reports of them at higher 
levels. Most of the infantry companies had 
gone as far as to informally set up so-called 
Zippo squads—groups of men whose sole mis- 
sion was to follow the combat troops through 
hamlets and set the hamlets on fire. Yet 
Koster, during one of his lengthy appear- 
ances before the Peers commission, calmly 
reported, “We had, I thought, a very strong 
policy against burning and pillaging in vil- 
lages. Granted, during an action where the 
enemy was in there, there would be some 
destruction. 

“But I had spoken to brigade commanders 
frequently, both as a group and personally, 
about the fact that this type of thing would 
not be tolerated. I'm sure that in our rules 
of engagement it [was] emphasized .. . very 
strongly.” The rules of engagement, a seven- 
page formal codification of the division's “‘cri- 
teria for employment of firepower in support 
of combat operations,” were formally pub- 
lished March 16, 1968—the day of the mas- 
sacre. They imposed stringent restrictions on 
the use of firepower and called for clearance 
before any firing on civilian areas. The rules, 
unfortunately for the Vietnamese, had little 
to do with the way the war was being fought. 

Ironically, the publication of the rules of 
engagement allowed commanders to treat 
brutalities such as murder, rape, and arson 
as mere violations of rules, and in any event 
such serious crimes were rarely reported of- 
ficially. Lieutenant Colonel Warren J. Lucas, 
the Americal Division’s provost marshal, or 
chief law-enforcement officer, told the Peers 
commission that most of the war-crimes 
investigations conducted by his unit involved 
the theft of goods or money from civilians or, 
occasionally, a charge that G.I.s had raped a 
prisoner of war at an interrogation center. 
The concept of murder during a combat op- 
eration simply wasn’t raised. Sometimes, 
Lucas said, he or his men would hear rumors 
or reports of serious incidents in the field, 
but, he added, “if it was declared a combat 
action, I did not move into it at all with my 
investigators.” Of course, the men who could 
report such incidents were the officers in 
charge; in effect, their choice was between 
a higher body count and a war-crimes inves- 
tigation. Murder during combat and similarly 
serious violations of international law were 
never “reported through military-police 
channels,” Colonel! Lucas told the Peers com- 
mission. Even if they had been, he could 
not have begun an investigation of such 
incidents without the approval of Chief of 
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Staff Parson or General Koster. During his 
one-year tour of duty with the Americal, 
Lucas apparently never conducted such an 
investigation. What happened was that after 
the publication of the rules the military 
honor system went into effect. Under that 
system, as it was applied in the Americal Di- 
vision, violations of the rules of engagement 
simply did not take place. 

Lieutenant Colonel Anistranski, the officer 
in charge of the Americal’s civil-affairs and 
pacification program, explained in his inter- 
view with me how the system worked. “Every 
time a hamlet would burn, it was reported 
to me,” he said. “If it was in a friendly area, 
we'd go back and rebuild it. Sometimes it 
would come up at the nightly briefing. Gen- 
eral Koster would come up to me and say, 
‘Check it out.’ I'd get the S-5 [the lower- 
ranking officer in charge of civil affairs of 
the unit in question] and say, ‘You'd better 
get on it; the old man wants to know what 
happened out there.’ They’d come back after 
a little while and say it was set on fire dur- 
ing the fire fight. I'd go and tell the old man 
that.” 

Some soldiers could, of course, have been 
court-martialed for committing war crimes. 
This might have limited the number of vio- 
lations, but it would also have signalled to 
higher headquarters that violations did oc- 
cur. Koster’s efficacy as a commander would 
have been questioned, and the name of the 
division would have been sullied by the in- 
evitable press reports. Thus, talk of war 
crimes simply wasn’t heard at Americal Divi- 
sion headquarters. The men there took their 
jobs at face value. Father Carl E. Creswell 
served as an Episcopal chaplain at Chu Lai 
and resigned from the Army soon after his 
tour with the division. He later told the Peers 
commission, “I became absolutely convinced 
that as far as the United States Army was 
concerned there was no such thing as murder 
of a Vietnamese civilian. I'm sorry, maybe 
it’s a little bit cynical. I'm sure it is, but 
that’s the way the system works.” 

The freedom to kill with impunity inevit- 
ably led to the inadvertent murder of many 
civilians in violation of both the Geneva con- 
ventions and the division rules of engage- 
ment. The statistics tell the story: A con- 
sistent problem for the military throughout 
the war has been the great disparity between 
the number of Vietcong soldiers that have 
been reported killed and the number of weap- 
ons that have been captured, Although the 
obvious answer seemed to be that Vietcong 
were not the only victims of American gun- 
fire, artillery, and gunship strikes, officers at 
the top headquarters commands simply 
could not—or would not—accept that an- 
swer. Thus, commanding officers in the Amer- 
ical Division were always urging their troops 
to “close with the enemy” instead of relying 
-on helicopter or artillery support, and there- 
by increase their chances of capturing en- 
emy weapons. 

Often, the rationale for the statistical im- 
balance was strained. Brigadier General Carl 
W. Hoffman, who served as chief operations 
officer of the III Marine Amphibious Force 
early in 1968, agreed with General Peers that 
Task Force Barker’s March 16th report of a 
hundred and twenty-eight Vietcong deaths 
and three captured weapons represented “a 
ratio that we would not normally like to see,” 
and went on, “However, we had experienced 
other reports in which we later found that 
the attacking troops had found a graveyard 
with fresh graves, and they determined then 
that these deaths had occurred on previous 
days because of artillery fire or gunship fire. 
Therefore the total on a given day could be 
quite high and the weapons invariably would 
be very low. .. . we did see other instances 
in which we had very few weapons captured 
and quite a number of enemy bodies 
counted.” 

“It’s like a game,” Colonel Anistranski, the 
division's pacification-and-civil-affairs officer, 
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remarked during my interview with him. 
“Everybody come on, we're going to have a 
bonfire. The way Koster used to look at me, 
he knew they [the brigades]were lying. He 
tried to stop it, but there’s . ..so much going 
on.” Anistranski remembered that on occa- 
sion Koster would storm out of the nightly 
briefing, obviously angered, after hearing re- 
ports of large numbers of Vietcong killed by 
his troops and no captured weapons. “He’d 
get mad,” Anistranski said. “But me? I used 
to look at it and laugh. ‘There’s another bat- 
talion commander who’s pushing the full- 
colonel list,’ Td say.” He could laugh, Anis- 
transki added, but the General was trapped 
by his position. “Koster had bird colonels 
working for him; he had to accept their 
word.” 

In early 1968, the Americal Division con- 
sisted of three combat infantry brigades. One 
of them, the 11th, was commanded by Colonel 
Oran K. Henderson. Henderson had at that 
time been in the Army twenty-five years, and 
like most colonels, he had made it clear that 
he wanted very much to become a general. 
A non-West Pointer, he had failed during a 
tour of duty in Vietnam in 1963 and 1964 to 
get the command assignments necessary for 
promotion; he spent nearly two of the next 
four years in subordinate roles with the 11th 
Brigade in Hawaii, moving with the unit to 
Vietnam in late 1967 as deputy commander. 
On March 15, 1968, the Army gave him a 
chance: on that day, he took command of the 
brigade’s three infantry battalions and one 
artillery battalion. During formal ceremonies 
at the brigade’s headquarters area, at Duc 
Pho, Henderson accepted the unit’s colors 
from the outgoing commander, Brigadier 
General Andy A. Lipscomb, who was retiring 
from the service. Lipscomb had recommended 
Henderson for the job, and was delighted 
when General Koster approved the choice. 
Henderson “was completely loyal to me,” 
Lipscomb later told the Peers commission. 
“When I left, and I made out an efficiency re- 
port on Colonel Henderson, I recommended 
him for promotion to brigadier general, which 
I didn’t do to too many colonels along the 
way.” 

At the time of his appointment, Henderson 
had seen little combat in Vietnam. He told 
the Peers commission that Task Force Bark- 
er’s attack on My Lai 4 “was the first combat 
action I had been involved in or observed,” 
and explained, “As the brigade executive of- 
ficer up to this point and time, I was pretty 
well limited to Duc Pho. Occasionally, I 
could get an H-23 [observation helicopter] 
and get out on the periphery or something. 
But as a general rule I was stuck at Duc Pho. 
I had not participated in a C.A. [combat as- 
sault], nor had I observed any combat action 
except that at the Duc Pho Province.” He was 
referring to occasional Vietcong mortar at- 
tacks on the brigade headquarters area. Upon 
taking over the top job in the brigade, Hen- 
derson immediately began acting like every 
other commander in Vietnam. Each day, he 
would assemble a few personal aides and fly 
all over his area of responsibility, observing 
the infantry battalions in action. The new 
commander was formal and crisp with his 
staff; he had what military men call “com- 
mand presence.” In other officers he inspired 
nothing less than fear. Captain Donald J. 
Keshel, the brigade civil-effairs officer, told 
the Peers investigators, “I’m scared to death 
of Colonel Henderson. . . . He’s just got to be 
the hardest man I’ve ever worked for.” But 
Henderson himself feared at least one man— 
General Koster, whose rating of him as a bri- 
gade commander would make or break his 
chances of becoming a general. Koster had 
doubts about Henderson's intellectual ability, 
and these were known to the Colonel. He got 
along easily with General Young, Koster’s as- 
sistant division commander, but his relations 
with the division commander himself seemed 
to be tense. “You could always distinguish 
rank when they were talking,” Michael C. 
Adcock, a former sergeant who served as one 
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of Colonel Henderson's radio operators, told 
me. 

Henderson, and Lipscomb before him, also 
followed the usual commander’s practice of 
emphasizing body counts, so competition for 
enemy kills was constant among the battal- 
ions and companies of the 1lth Brigade. 
There were three-day passes for the men who 
achieved high body counts; sometimes whole 
units would be rewarded, At one point, Hen- 
derson personally ordered a program set up 
offering helicopter pilots three- to five-day 
passes for bringing in military-age Vietnam- 
ese males for questioning. The program, 
which was initiated because the brigade was 
unable to develop reliable intelligence infor- 
mation on the Vietcong, was known inform- 
ally among 11th Brigade air units as Opera- 
tion Body Snatch, Within weeks, the opera- 
tion had degenerated to the point where the 
pilots, instead of “snatching” civilians, were 
deliberately killing them, sometimes by run- 
ning them down with their helicopter skids. 
Other pilots devised even more macabre 
forms of murder, one of which involved the 
use of a lasso to stop a Vietnamese peasant 
who was attempting to flee. Helicopter crew- 
men would then jump out, strip the victim, 
and replace the rope around his neck, and 
the helicopter would begin to move at low 
speed, with the Vietnamese running along. 
When the victim could no longer keep up, he 
would fall, snapping his neck. 

Many witnesses told the Peers commission 
of having received no meaningful instruc- 
tion in the Geneva conventions or in the 
proper treatment of prisoners of war during 
training in Hawail or in South Vietnam. “In 
Hawaii, the emphasis was on tactical com- 
bat operations throughout,” Specialist Fifth 
Class James E. Ford, a public-information 
clerk for the brigade, told the Peers investi- 
gators. “I think perhaps during that time 
. .. they might have said something about 
pacification and about the S-5’s function, 
civil affairs. But I don't think it was an 
active part of the tactical training, though.” 

Although Army manuals state that a bri- 
gade civil-affairs officer should hold the rank 
of major, the 11th Brigade’s S-5, Keshel, was 
only a captain. The Army is loath to say so 
in public, but the job of division G-5 or brig- 
ade S-5 is considered a lowly one—a position 
for anyone who desire rapid promotion to 
avoid. Captain Keshel was in charge of mak- 
ing cash payments to Vietnamese victims of 
accidental American shootings. 

He made about thirty such solatium pay- 
ments, as they were called (at that time, 
they amounted to about thirty-three dollars 
for each adult and half as much for children 
fifteen years of age or under), over a period 
of eight or nine months, ending In the fall of 
1968. The total seemed high to him, Keshel 
told the Peers commission, and he mentioned 
his concern to Colonel Henderson. Hender- 
son,in turn, “mentioned it to the bat- 
talion commanders at one of his brief- 
ings,” Keshel said, and he continued, “And 
all of the battalion commanders, boy, they 
really got down on me, now, they said, ‘Well, 
you know we got lieutenants out there with 
the platoon, or rifle-company commanders 
out there with the companies, he’d get fire 
from a village, he’s got to return fire to pro- 
tect his command, and when this happens, 
perhaps a civilian will get shot.’” 

The concept of a battlefield war crime just 
did not exist in the 11th Brigade. Major John 
L. Pittman, the provost marshal of the unit, 
testified before the Peers commission that 
he could not recall giving the military police- 
men under his command any instructions or 
training in their obligations to report war 
crimes. On two or three occasions, Pittman 
said, he did report instances of prisoner mis- 
treatment to both Lipscomb and Henderson. 
At a staff meeting, Lipscomb or Henderson 
always responded the same way—not by or- 
dering an investigation but by putting out 
instructions against such practices. 

Even if Henderson and some of his staff 
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Officers remained largely uninformed about 
the war taking place a few miles from their 
headquarters, the Colonel did meet the other 
basic requirements of a Vietnam commander: 
he had a superior mess hall and a rebuilt 
officers’ club, and there was considerable em- 
phasis on being an officer and a gentleman. 
G.I.s who served in the llith Brigade fre- 
quently talked to me with bitterness about 
the life style of the senior officers. “They had 
a fantastic mess hall,” former Specialist Fifth 
Class Jay A. Roberts, who worked in the pub- 
lic-information office, near headquarters, re- 
called. “The officers would have cocktail hour 
for an hour every night before dinner.” Oth- 
er GIs talked about the ice cream, the 
shrimp, and the steak that were often on 
hand for the officers. Also frequently noted 
was the fact that the headquarters’ allotment 
of air-conditioners was utilized for Hender- 
son’s mess hall and his personal quarters. 
Plans to blow up the mess hall—perhaps only 
half serious—were constantly being develop- 
ed by the headquarters clerks. Some G.I.s 
boasted of having devised ways to appropriate 
bottles of whiskey and cold beer from the of- 
ficers’ walk-in cooler. Former Specialist 
Fourth Class Frank D, Beardslee served as 
driver for Colonel Barker, the commander 
of Task Force Barker, and often took him 
to the Duc Pho Officers’ Club at five-thirty 
in time for the cocktail hour. “It was just like 
they were in Washington,” Beardslee said of 
the officers. “They would talk about promo- 
tion and all that stuff—just like a cocktail 
party back in the world.” 

Shortly before Lipscomb, a West Pointer, 
retired, the brigade public-information of- 
fice presented him with a scrapbook of 
photographs and news clippings highlighting 
his service with the llth Brigade. Similar 
scrapbooks were made up for most senior 
officers who left the unit. Former Sergeant 
Ronald L. Haeberle, who served as a photog- 
rapher for the brigade’s public-informa- 
tion office, considered such work routine at 
the time, and later, when criticized by the 
Peers panel for not turning photographs he 
had made of the My Lai 4 massacre over to 
higher authorities, he said he had never 
considered such a step, explaining, “You 
know something . . .? If a general is smiling 
wrong in a photograph, I have learned to 
destroy it. .. . My experience as a G.I. over 
there is that if something doesn’t look right, 
a general smiling the wrong way...I 
stopped and destroyed the negative.” 

For a non-West Pointer, Colonel Barker 
had everything going for him. In January, 
1968, General Koster had pulled him out of 
his job as operations officer of the lith 
Brigade and given him command of a three- 
company task force of four hundred men 
that had been put together to find and de- 
stroy the enemy in the Batangan Peninsula 
area, in the eastern part of Quang Ngai Prov- 
ince. The peninsula was “Indian country” as 
far as American and South Vietnamese 
soldiers were concerned. Few operations had 
ever been mounted against the village of Son 
My, which was widely considered to be the 
staging and headquarters area for the Viet- 
cong 48th Battalion, one of the strongest 
units in Quang Ngai. The area was heavily 
booby-trapped, and the men of Task Force 
Barker—the Colonel followed a custom By 
naming the unit after himself—suffered as a 
result. By March 15th, about fifteen G.I.s in 
the three companies had been killed and 
more than eighty had been wounded—a high 
percentage of casualties but not one that 
necessarily reflected much direct confronta- 
tion with the enemy. For example, four men 
in Charlie Company were killed and thirty- 
eight were wounded in those ten weeks, but 
the Peers commission determined that only 
three of the casualties, including one death, 
had resulted from direct contact with the 
enemy. But “Barker’s Bastards,” as the men 
of the task force were quickly dubbed by the 
brigade public-information office, were seem- 
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ingly able to do what no other unit in the 
brigade could—find and destroy the enemy. 

“We devoted quite a bit of coverage to Task 
Force Barker,” Ford, the brigade public-in- 
formation clerk, told the Peers commission, 
“Up until Task Force Barker deployed, we 
hadn’t been seeing too much action. As a 
result, our public-information coverage was 
kind of slim. . . . They were getting contact, 
and we were getting good copy out of it.” 
Barker’s men had the highest body count by 
far of any unit in the llth Brigade; other 
officers would speak admiringly of the com- 
mander’s “luck” in getting solid contact. 
Specialist Fourth Class Donald R, Hooton, 
one of the Bravo Company infantrymen, had 
a different point of view. “Everybody said, 
‘He’s got the most phenomenal luck,’” 
Hooton told me recently. “What they meant 
is that we’d go out and gun down a lot of 
people.” 

But the GIs—even Hooton—admired 
Barker. He wasn’t afraid to land his heli- 
copter in a battle area, and he would often 
join in the fray, firing his .45-calibre pistol 
at Vietnamese when his helicopter was flying 
low. He made sure that his troops received at 
least one hot meal a day in the field. There 
were other reasons for the widespread ad- 
miration of Barker. He was “lean and mean,” 
in the military tradition; handsome, with 
neatly chiselled features; friendly to the 
“grunts,” always accessible and always mak- 
ing it clear that he understood their prob- 
lems. “Barker, in my estimation, seemed to 
have his finger in and was pretty well in tune 
with what was going on,” General Koster 
told the Peers commission, Barker’s respon- 
sibilities as a commander were total; he was 
in charge of the intelligence, the planning, 
and the initiation of all task-force opera- 
tions—and always had the approval of his 
superiors, 

Barker's promotion to head the task force 
left a crucial administrative gap in the bri- 
gade headquarters—one that Colonel Hen- 
derson, then acting as deputy brigade com- 
mander, tried to fill himself. Then, when 
Henderson assumed control of the brigade, 
on March 15th, he was still not assigned a 
new administrative aide, so he was forced 
to do his paperwork at night. Such treatment 
undoubtedly galled Henderson, and so did 
the relationship between Koster and Barker. 
There were fifteen thousand lieutenant colo- 
nels in the Army in 1968 and fewer than 
three hundred battalions to command. With- 
out battalion-command experience in Viet- 
nam, a young lieutenant colonel could not 
expect promotion. Because the pressure for 
the jobs was so intense, the Army limited 
battalion commanders’ tours to six months, 

Normally, Henderson could have expected 
to have a powerful hold over Barker, because 
Barker would have needed Henderson's ap- 
proval before commanding a battalion; the 
bargaining and negotiating for such jobs 
goes on daily in the Pentagon and elsewhere. 
But by the time Henderson took over the 
brigade, General Koster had promised the 
next battalion command to Barker. In effect, 
Henderson's potential patronage—an impor- 
tant part of a commander's job—was di- 
minished, and a protégé, if he had one, would 
have had to wait longer for a battalion com- 
mander'’s spot. 

There was no fancy officers’ club at the task 
force headquarters, at Landing Zone Dottie, a 
few miles from the city of Quang Ngai, the 
provincial capital. Barker, like all command- 
ers, spent most of his working day in a heli- 
copter, and he tried to catch up on his 
paperwork at night. The administration of 
the task force therefore fell to the operations 
officer, Major Charles C. Calhoun, who was 
serving his second tour of duty in Vietnam. 
The task force headquarters was severely un- 
derequipped and understaffed; it had only 
one typewriter assigned to it, and one clerk 
to do its typing. As a result, there was neither 
the staff nor the time to prepare the required 
task-force version of the rules of engage- 
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ment or to instruct the troops about the 
Geneva conventions. The unofficial task-force 
rule seemed to be simply not to commit any 
illegal actions directly in front of the com- 
manding officer. Speaking of Captain 
Michles, of Bravo Company, Congleton, the 
Captain’s radio operator, told me, “If some- 
thing wasn’t done in front of him, nothing 
happened. But if he’d ever caught you smok- 
ing pot, he’d have gone wild.” Michles was 
similarly offended if the killing of civilians 
was brought directly to his attention. Cong- 
leton, after recalling that the officer “wanted 
kills,” said, “By the first time we actually 
killed anybody who was a Vietcong with a 
weapon, we had reported twenty or thirty 
confirmed kills, and I said, ‘Hey, we just got 
our first kill.” He really got mad.” 

Both of Task Force Barker's February mis- 
sions into Son My were officially described as 
unqualified successes, although the disparity 
between Vietcong killed and weapons cap- 
tured—a hundred and fifty-five to six—was 
extreme. After the second mission, Colonel 
Barker gave his superiors a glowing report. 
It said, “This operation was well planned, 
well executed, and successful. Friendly casu- 
alties were light and the enemy suffered a 
hard blow. However, many enemy soldiers 
were able to escape with their weapons and 
the weapons of the enemy dead. This was 
caused by several factors . . . Although the 
air strikes were timely and effective .. . time 
was lost waiting for aircraft. ... Air evacua- 
tion of wounded was a contributing factor in 
allowing the enemy time to escape, since 
supporting fire had to be stopped each time 
a medevac helicopter was brought in. The 
ground units were not as aggressive later in 
the battle as they were earlier. . .. Aggressive- 
ness increased again at the insistence of the 
Task Force commander, but during the lull 
several V.C. had escaped with weapons.” 

It was probably inevitable that Barker 
would decide to conduct another operation 
in Son My. He telked about it sometime 
early in March with General Lipscomb and 
got the General's approval. “Barker said to 
me on one or two occasions that he was go- 
ing back into Pinkville,” Lipscomb told the 
Peers commission, “This 48th Battalion was 
a thorn in his side there, and he was going 
to go back in there. .. . It just was some- 
thing that had to be done before the area 
would be under control.” Cecil D. Hall, the 
task-force communications sergeant, re- 
called that Barker had unsuccessfully sought 
permission from brigade headquarters to use 
Rome plows, monstrous twenty-two-ton 
bulldozers capable of levelling hundreds of 
acres per day, to destroy the area. “I heard 
him mention many times,” Hall told me 
during an interview in October, 1971, “that 
it’d sure be nice if we could get some bull- 
dozers and clear that place once and for all.” 

General Koster acknowledged to the Peers 
commission that though he was assured that 
the forthcoming task-force assault would 
be even more successful than the two pre- 
vious operations (Barker reported that he 
expected to find four hundred Vietcong in 
the area), he really knew very little about 
the plan for it. He was consulted about the 
mission, he said, simply because he was the 
only one who could authorize the use of heli- 
copters, which Barker considered necessary. 
As Barker initially explained it to Koster, 
the main target was the village of My Lai 1, 
the center of the Pinkville area, where intel- 
ligence said the 48th Battalion had its head- 
quarters. Although Koster approved the mis- 
sion, he did not attempt to analyze it. He 
told the Peers commission, “I’m reasonably 
sure that he probably outlined the fact that 
there would be two blocking companies—one 
would get there overland, and the other two 
were air assaulted.... But I don’t recall 
that I even focused as to exactly where it 
was on the map, one of these little villages 
as opposed to another one. The one that had 
been the primary target was the one on the 
coast [My Lai 1], and the only time I really 
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heard ‘Pinkville’ used was for that one right 
on the coast as opposed to any of the 
others. . . . Of course, that place was noth- 
ing but a bunch of rubble anyway. I knew 
they had gone in there on many occasions 
and tried to blow the dugouts and tunnels, 
and I knew that this was a continuing thing. 
Every time we went through there we tried 
to blow a few more of them.” 

At no point was there any formal, written 
plan outlining the tactical aspects of the op- 
eration. Barker's plan for the mission was 
not seen in any form by any top-level Amer- 
ican Division officers, such as Lieutenant 
Colonel Tommy P. Trexler, the division in- 
telligence chief. In addition, Major Calhoun, 
the task-force operations officer, couldn’t re- 
call any specific concern about the the citi- 
zens of Son My before the March 16th oper- 
ation, and he told the Peers commission that 
he thought there was only a hundred people 
living in My Lai 4, Charlie Company’s main 
target. (The population was at least five 
hundred.) The Major did say, “On a con- 
tinuous basis leaflets were dropped in the 
area advising the civilians to move into the 
refugee centers. ... They [task-force per- 
sonnel] had advised the civilians that it was 
an area they should move out of, and some 
of them, I understand, left.” Although some 
officers at the division level were aware that 
the civilians, even if they wanted to leave, 
had no place to go, because the refugee 
camps were already overflowing, it is not 
clear whether anyone at Task Force Barker 
headquarters really understood that fact. It 
was a hopeless situation for the civilians in 
Son My, whatever their political affiliations, 
if any. Captain Charles K. Wyndham, who 
served until March 16th as the civil-affairs 
officer for Task Force Barker, told the Peers 
commission that he had never participated 
in any planning for the handling and safety 
of civilians before any operation with the 
task force. He added, “It’s kind of useless to 
go out there [into the field, with an infan- 
try company] and try to do civil affairs.” 

At one point in the planning for the op- 
eration, some unchallenged intelligence in- 
formation about the civilians in My Lai 4 
was received at the task-force headquarters; 
the residents would leave their hamlet about 
7 A.M. on the day of the operation, a Sat- 
urday, to go to market. Since none of the 
planning details of the operation had been 
presented to higher headquarters, it was 
impossible for staff officers there to evaluate 
the intelligence information with any de- 
gree of sophistication. However, amid all the 
conflicting testimony before the Peers com- 
mission, a consensus did emerge that there 
was no basis for assuming that all the resi- 
dents of My Lai 4 would leave the village 
about seven in the morning to go to market. 

In fact, former First Lieutenant Clarence 
E. Dukes, an intelligence officer at Americal 
Division headquarters, testified later that 
precisely the opposite might have been ex- 
pected. “I would say that normally by sun- 
rise if there were V.C. soldiers in a populated 
area they’d be moved out before dawn,” he 
told the Peers commission. “Your women and 
children would be around town. Most of your 
male population would have moved out to 
thelr daily work.” Colonel Trexler had a 
similar opinion. He testified, “An occupied 
village with any reasonable number of peo- 
ple, I would expect some of them to be there 
lat any time of the day or night unless there 
was some other reason that they had been 
alerted to get out.” He was then asked, “There 
would always be left behind children, tod- 
diers, old women, old men, pregnant women, 
and persons in these categories?" He said 
yes. 

With concern for possible civilian cas- 
ualties out of the way, the task force’s attack 
plan was drawn up. As part of the planning 
for the attack, Colonel Barker ordered the 
task force's four support cannons to fire a 
three- to five-minute salvo of shells into the 
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hamlet beginning at 7:20 a.m. on March 
16th—about ten minutes before the landing 
of the first helicopter-borne squad of men, 
led by Lieutenant Calley, of Charlie Com- 
pany. The process is known in the military 
as “prepping the area.” Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert B. Luper was serving then as com- 
manding officer of all the artillery units at- 
tached to the 11th Brigade. He told Peers that 
Barker wanted preparation fire but not on 
his landing zone, and explained, “This is a 
little different than we would normally ex- 
pect, because he felt that the area that he 
twas going to make his combat assault into 
was open enough that he could see if there 
was going to be any problem. He wanted the 
preparation fire north of his landing zone, 
which would have put It on My Lai, the vil- 
lage of My Lai.” Asked if the entire five- 
minute attack was to be made against the 
village, Luper replied, “It was.” The use of 
artillery on a populated village was consid- 
ered routine by the officers of Task Force 
Barker. One justification for such tactics— 
which are in violation of international law— 
was offered to the Peers commission by 
Major Calhoun: “Of course, the most vul- 
nerable time is coming down with the first 
landing, you have nothing there, no troops 
on the ground, and the choppers are slow 
and they are sitting down like ducks on the 
water. Or he [Barker] could put the fire into 
the area and, I’m sure, realizing that some 
civilians might be hurt. There is a difference 
between the sacrifice of American troops and 
the sacrifice of some civilians in this area.” 

Another justification cited for the shelling 
of the village was that such action had been 
cleared by the South Vietnamese authorities 
responsible for the area of operations. The 
Vietnamese considered the whole area to be 
dominated by the Vietcong and had long 
since declared it a free-fire zone. Captain 
Wayne E. Johnson, who was a liaison officer 
for the Americal Division attached to Second 


ARVN’s headquarters, in Quang Ngai, told the 
Peers commission that he believed the Ameri- 
cans and South Vietnamese serving in Quang 


Ngai Province “felt that whatever people 
were out there were enemy,” and explained, 
“If there was a target worth shooting at, it 
shouldn’t be cancelled because of the pres- 
ence of civilians.” Approval was invariably 
granted by the South Vietnamese. “The dis- 
trict people didn’t hold too many civilians to 
be in the area,” Johnson said. “It didn’t hold 
a large population.” This view was tragically 
wrong, as a subsequent resettlement program 
demonstrated. American and Vietnamese au- 
thorities in Saigon began an uprooting of 
the people of Son My and neighboring villages 
in February, 1969, expecting to relocate four 
thousand civilians; at its end, there were 
twelve thousand people shifted from the area. 

On March 15th, the day before the mis- 
sion, Colonel Barker, Major Calhoun, and 
Captain Eugene M. Kotouc, the task-force 
intelligence officer, scheduled a complete 
operational briefing on the mission in a small 
tent just outside task-force headquarters. 
The session was attended by all the men 
who were going to play key roles in the 
attack the next day: Captain Medina, of 
Charlie Company; Captain Michles, of Bravo 
Company; Captain Stephen J. Gamble, the 
commanding officer of the four-cannon artil- 
lery battery stationed at Landing Zone Up- 
tight, above five miles north of My Lai 4; and 
Major Frederic W. Watke, the commanding 
officer of the aeroscout company of the 123rd 
Aviation Battalion, which was stationed in 
the Americal Division headquarters area, at 
Chu Lai, and which would fly support for the 
mission. (Alpha Company, the third unit in 
Task Force Barker, which was headed by 
Captain William C. Riggs, was assigned no 
significant role in the operation.) Also pres- 
ent at the briefing was Colonel Henderson, 
who had formally taken command of the 11th 
Brigade only hours before. 

The briefing itself was professionally crisp. 
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The headquarters staff of Task Force Barker 
listened inside the crowded briefing tent as 
Colonel Henderson gave what amounted to a 
pep talk. It was a short talk, and Captain 
Gamble was later able to recall much of it 
before the Peers commission. “He generally 
reviewed what was going to occur the next 
day, and he mentioned that it was a very 
important operation, and the Vietcong unit 
that was located in that area. They wanted 
to get rid of them once and for all and get 
them out of that area. He stressed this point, 
and he wanted to make sure that everybody 
and all the companies were up to snuff and 
everything went like clockwork during the 
operation.” 

Captain Medina later testified that Colonel 
Henderson wanted the companies to get more 
aggressive. Medina told the Peers commission, 
“Colonel Henderson .. . stated that in the 
past two operations the failure of the opera- 
tions was that the soldier was not aggressive 
enough in closing with the enemy. There- 
fore, we were leaving too many weapons and 
that the other enemy soldiers in the area, as 
they retreated, the women and children in 
the area would pick up the weapons and run 
and therefore by the time the soldiers ar- 
rived to where they had killed a V.C, that the 
weapon would be gone.” Captain Kotouc tes- 
tifled that Henderson had said that “when 
we get through with that 48th Battalion, 
they won't be giving us any more trouble.” 

After Henderson spoke, Kotouc gave a quick 
summary of the intelligence situation, includ- 
ing the special report that all civilians 
would have left My Lai 4 by seven in the 
morning. Major Calhoun next presented a 
map review. Then Barker's words vividly. 
“Colonel Barker said he wanted the area 
cleaned out, he wanted it neutralized, and 
he wanted the buildings knocked down,” Ko- 
touc told the Peers commission. “He wanted 
the hootches [huts] burned, and he wanted 
the tunnels filled in, and then he wanted 
the livestock and chickens run off, killed, or 
destroyed. Colonel Barker did not say any- 
thing about killing any civilians, sir, nor did 
I. He wanted to neutralize the area.” 

Captain Medina testified that Barker “in- 
structed me to burn and destroy the village; 
to destroy any livestock, water buffalo, pigs, 
chickens; and to close any wells that we 
might find...” 

Who told Task Force Barker that all the 
civilians of My Lai 4 would leave the hamlet 
and be on their way to market shortly after 
7 am. on March 16th? From whom did the 
task force receive information that four hun- 
dred members of the Vietcong 48th Battalion 
would be in the village of Son My on 
March 16th? These two questions remained 
unanswered throughout the Army’s lengthy 
hearings on the massacre at My Lai 4. Wit- 
nesses were consistently asked if they knew 
of any documents or people that had provided 
such information; the answers were invari- 
ably vague. “No, sir. I cannot cite any docu- 
ment,” Captain Kotouc said in response to 
such a question from a member of the Peers 
commission. “But it was through interroga- 
tion of people, people I had talked to. This 
was always—this was the part we were trying 
to figure out, how they moved in the area. 
They all came and went about the same time. 
...If I recall, part of it [the intelligence] 
came from Colonel Barker. Information, I 
think, he received from his contacts or some- 
where like that. It is very difficult for me to 
pin it down.” 

Undoubtedly, the men of the task force 
had some reasons of their own for believing 
that the 48th Battalion was in the Son My 
area; evidence of the unit’s presence—old 
documents, for instance, and civilians who 
perhaps knew of some of the unit’s recent 
movements—could be found at any time 
throughout the Batangan Peninsula, which 
was, after all, the base of operations for the 
48th. Barker made no further attempt to con- 
firm the enemy unit’s location, because he 
felt that none was needed. If Barker or any of 
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his aides had checked, they would have found 
that every intelligence desk at the provincial 
headquarters in Quang Ngai placed the 48th 
Battalion at least fifteen kilometres, or nine 
miles, west of the city. They would also have 
learned that the unit was considered to be in 
poor fighting condition, because it had suf- 
fered heavy losses while attacking Quang 
Ngai during the Tet offensive. “Whatever was 
left of them was out in the mountains,” Ger- 
ald Stout, who was then an Army intelligence 
officer with the Americal Division and is now 
& law student at Syracuse University, told me 
in an interview. His information was based in 
part on highly classified reconnaissance 
flights over mountain areas. 

There was no conspiracy to destroy the 
village of My Lai 4, or to kill the villagers; 
what took place there had happened before 
in Quang Ngai Province and would happen 
again—although with less drastic results. 
The desire of Colonel Barker to mount an- 
other successful operation in the area, with 
a high enemy body count; the belief shared 
by all the principals that everyone living in 
Son My was living there by choice, because 
of Communist sympathies; the assurance 
that no officials of the South Vietnamese 
government would protest any act of war in 
Son My; and the basic incompetence of 
many intelligence personnel in the Army— 
all these factors combined to enable a group 
of normally ambitious men to mount an un- 
necessary mission against a nonexistent en- 
emy force and somehow find evidence to 
justify it. 

The assault on My Lai 4 began, like most 
combat assaults in Vietnam, with artillery 
and helicopters. Colonel Barker arrived over 
My Lai 4 in his command-and-control heli- 
copter just in time to see the first barrage of 
artillery shells fall into the hamlet. Colonel 
Henderson’s helicopter—filled with high- 
ranking officers—fiew over the hamlet a few 
minutes later; trouble with a helicopter had 
delayed the Colonel’s takeoff from his head- 
quarters, at Duc Pho. General Koster flew 
in and out of the area throughout the early 
morning, watching the men of Charlie Com- 
pany conduct their assault. The task-force 
log for March 16th, which was submitted to 
the Peers commission in evidence, shows that 
Lieutenant Calley’s first platoon landed pre- 
cisely at 7.30 a.m. at the landing zone out- 
side My Lai 4. There were nine troop-carry- 
ing helicopters, and they were accompanied 
by two gunships from the 174th Aviation 
Company, which, with their guns blazing, had 
crisscrossed the landing zone moments be- 
fore the combat troops landed, firing thou- 
sands of bullets and rockets in a fusillade 
designed to keep enemy gunmen at bay. Of 
course, there were no enemy gunmen, but it 
didn’t matter that day: within minutes the 
statistics began filling the task-force daily 
log. At seven-thirty-five, Charlie Company 
Officially claimed its first Vietcong; the vic- 
tim was an old man who had jumped out of 
a hole waving his arms in fear and pleading. 
Seven minutes later, the gunships—known 
as Sharks—claimed three Vietcong killed; 
the dead men were reportedly seen with 
weapons and field gear. By eight, seventeen 
more Vietcong were said to have killed. At 
three minutes past eight, Charlie Company 
said that it had found a radio and three 
boxes of medical supplies. At eight-forty, 
Charlie Company notified headquarters that 
it had counted a total of eighty-four dead 
Vietcong. By this time, My Lai 4 was in ruins. 
Lieutenant Calley and a number of the men 
in his platoon were already in the process of 
killing two large groups of civilians and fill- 
ing a drainage ditch with the bodies. The 
second and third platoons were also com- 
mitting wholesale murder, and some men 
had begun to set fire to anything in the 
hamlet that would burn. Wells were fouled, 
livestock was slaughtered, and food stocks 
were scattered. 

The two Sharks from the 174th also com- 
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mitted murder that morning. After the ar- 
tillery shells began falling, hundreds of ci- 
vilians streamed from the hamlet, most of 
them traveling southwest toward the city of 
Quang Ngai. The two gunships flew overhead 
and began firing into the crowd. The time 
was about seven-forty-five. It was noted by 
Captain Brian W. Livingston, a pilot from 
the 123rd Aviation Battalion, who was also 
flying in support of the mission. Livingston 
later flew over and took a close look at the 
victims; they were women, children, and old 
men—between thirty and fifty of them. Scott 
A. Baker, a flight commander with the 123rd, 
also watched the civilians leaving the village. 
He told the Peers commission later that the 
Sharks made a pass over the group with their 
guns firing and that moments later he saw 
twenty-five bodies on the road to Quang 
Ngai. The troops from Charlie Company had 
yet to move that far south, Baker said. 

The killing continued for at least ninety 
minutes after eight-forty, but no more enemy 
kills for Charlie Company appeared in the 
task-force log. Charlie Company's body count 
officially ended at eight-forty in the morning 
on March 16th, with a report that it had 
killed eighty-four Vietcong and had captured 
documents, a radio, ammunition, and some 
medical supplies. The Sharks had reported a 
total of six enemy kills. Later that day, Bravo 
Company concluded its operation with an 
official body count of thirty-eight. (The total 
number of dead Vietcong allegedly slain by 
both the ground and air units over My Lai 
4—a hundred and twenty-eight—would make 
the front pages of American newspapers the 
next morning. It was the most significant 
operation of the war for the 11th Brigade.) 

The smoke over My Lai 4 could be seen 
for miles, First Lieutenant James T. Cooney 
was flying Colonel Henderson's helicopter 
over My Lai 4; he told the Peers commission, 
“I did notice several hootches burning, sev- 
eral buildings burning, possibly rice stores. 
I do remember there being burning going on 
on the ground at that time.” Chief Warrant 
Officer Robert W. Witham was flying General 
Kester’s helicopter; he similarly recalled 
“smoke and things like this, artillery.” Even 
Captain Johnson, the Americal Division’s 
liaison officer at Quang Ngai, about five miles 
to the southwest, saw the smoke. “I remem- 
ber seeing smoke in the area and knowing 
that Task Force Barker was in the area,” he 
told the Peers commission. “I accepted this. 
I assumed that I knew what was happening.” 
The pilots saw it, but the officers they were 
fiying claimed they did not. General Koster, 
asked by the Peers commission if he recalled 
seeing the village “pretty much up in smoke 
at that time when you flew over,” responded 
simply, “No, sir, I don't.” Colonel Henderson 
was asked a similar question, and replied, “I 
did not see My Lai 4 in flames or having been 
burnt or burning.” 

Warrant Officers Jerry R. Culverhouse and 
Daniel R. Millians were piloting a helicopter 
that morning in support of Charlie Com- 
pany. Culverhouse and Millians, who were 
attached to the 123rd Aviation Battalion, 
were part of a new concept in the Vietnam 
air war. B Company of the 123rd was known 
as an aero-scout company, and its mission 
that day was to cut off enemy troops at- 
tempting to flee Task Force Barker's trap in 
My Lai 4. The pilots usually teamed up with 
a second gunship, and both usually flew 
above a small observation helicopter. On the 
morning of March 16th, the observation heli- 
copter was manned by Chief Warrant Officer 
Hugh C. Thompson, Jr., of Atlanta. Above 
the gunships, in turn, were two or three 
helicopters carrying infantrymen, The con- 
cept called for the observation craft to flush 
out the enemy, so the gunships could force 
them to halt. If the enemy avoided the gun- 
ships, the infantrymen would be landed (the 
123rd pilots described this process as “in- 
serting the animals") to engage the Viet- 
cong. Culverhouse and Millians arrived at 
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their duty station sometime after nine and 
joined up with Captain Livingston. The 
hamlet was still aflame. They began flying 
back and forth across My Lai 4 and the 
nearby paddy fields, on the prowl for Viet- 
cong. Culverhouse later told the Peers com- 
mission, “It appeared to us there it was 
fairly secure. We heard no shooting and 
didn’t receive any fire ourselves. ... And 
we immediately noted the bodies surround- 
ing the village ... there were numerous 
bodies scattered both in the inner perim- 
eters of the village and in the outer perim- 
eters leaving the village. ... I was espe- 
cially . . . amazed at one group of bodies 
encountered ... over on the east side of the 
village there was an irrigation ditch, which 
appeared to me to be about six or seven feet 
wide .. . [and] probably five or six feet 
deep ... there were numerous bodies that 
appeared to be piled up. In some places, I 
dont’ know, maybe four or five or I suppose 
as high as six deep... . For an area about— 
around thirty to thirty-five yards the ditch 
was almost completely filled with bodies.” 

Later, at Thompson’s insistence, Culver- 
house and Millians landed their helicopter 
and removed some civilians from a bunker. 
Thompson was in a rage: he had spent the 
morning watching Charlie Company commit 
murder. Finally, observing about ten women 
and children huddled in fear as Lieutenant 
Calley and his men approached them, 
Thompson landed his craft, ordered his two 
machine gunners to train their weapons on 
Calley, and announced that he was going to 
fly the civilians to safety. “The only way 
you'll get them out is with a hand grenade,” 
Calley replied. Thompson radioed to Culver- 
house and Millians and asked them to land 
their helicopter to begin evacuating the 
civilians. They descended. For combat heli- 
copter pilots, the decision to land was heresy, 
because the aircraft are exceptionally vul- 
nerable to enemy fire during the slow mo- 
ments of descent and ascent. As the heli- 
copter (landed, Thompson and his door gun- 
ner began coaxing the civilians into the 
craft. 

Captain Livingston testified before the 
Peers commission that he had heard Thomp- 
son make three separate radio transmis- 
sions about unwarranted killings, beginning 
sometime after nine. Thompson complained 
twice about a captain who had shot and killed 
a Vietnamese woman, and his third com- 
plaint was about a black sergeant who had 
done the same thing. 

General Koster habitually kept up with 
the swirl of action in his area of respon- 
sibility by monitoring three or four radio 
frequencies; he was constantly on the alert 
for the first signs of trouble or enemy con- 
tact anywhere. Such signs can always be 
heard over the airwaves—calls for reinforce- 
ments, medical helicopters, more ammuni- 
tion, more firepower. The General’s helicop- 
ter had an elaborate radio console, and, if 
he chose, he could tune in on communica- 
tions between helicopters and ground forces, 
the task force and the companies, or the bri- 
gade and the task force. Despite the informa- 
tion available to him, Koster, in his testi- 
mony to the Peers commission, could not re- 
call any details of the My Lai 4 operation. 
Asked if he had seen the hundreds of Viet- 
namese civilians fleeing the hamlet that 
morning, the General replied, “I can’t tie it 
to this particular operation. I've flown over 
several of them, and this one doesn’t dis- 
tinguish itself from any other as far as this 
type of thing is concerned.” Colonel Hen- 
derson, however, testified that he saw from 
six to eight bodies that might be civilians 
during his early-morning filght over My 
Lai 4. He recalled checking immediately with 
Colonel Barker and being told that the vic- 
tims had been killed by artillery fire. Those 
were the only bodies he reported seeing, al- 
though he flew over My Lai 4 on at least 
three cccasions that day. At least one other 
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passenger aboard his aircraft, however, testi- 
fied to having seen many more. Sergeant 
Adcock, Henderson's radio operator that day, 
told the Peers commission that he had ob- 
served from thirty-five to forty bodies in all 
during his trips over My Lai 5. The com- 
mand-and-contro] helicopter, he said, usu- 
ally flew at an altitude of fifteen hundred 
feet—out of the range of small-arms fire— 
but had travelled much lower during the 
morning trips over the hamlet, occasionally 
going “low enough to make the rice wave.” 
The other passengers on the flight were Ma- 
jor Robert W. McKnight, the 11th Brigade 
operations officer, who testified that he had 
seen perhaps five dead bodies; Colonel 
Luper, the brigade’s artillery commander, 
who said he had seen from fifteen to twenty 
bodies; and Air Force Lieutenant Colonel 
William I. MacLachlan, who was assigned to 
coordinate air strikes, if necessary, and who 
said he had seen only a few bodies. None of 
the passengers, including Adcock, specifically 
recalled hearing anything about Americans 
murdering Vietnamese. 

The only known complaints made before 
nine that morning came from Thompson and 
other members of the 128rd Aviation 
Battalion, The helicopter unit, normally sta- 
tioned at the Americal Division headquarters, 
at Chu Lai had set up a special operations 
van and refueling station at Landing Zone 
Dottie, the headquarters area (named after 
Colonel Barker’s wife) for Task Force Barker, 
to increase the support it could provide for 
the task force. Former Specialist Fifth Class 
Lawrence J. Kubert, who was serving as the 
operations sergeant for the aero-scout com- 
pany of the battalion, told the Peers com- 
mission that he and others in the van had 
heard pilots’ complaints early that morning 
about the excessive shooting of civilians by 
the Sharks from the 174th Aviation Com- 
pany. The complaints were relayed to the 
task-force operations center at Dottie, only 
three hundred yards away, with a warning 
that most of the persons fleeing the village 
were women and children, Kubert recalled 
that Colonel Henderson, identifying himself 
by his radio code name, Rawhide Six, sub- 
sequently warned the combat units by radio, 
“I don't want any unnecessary killing.” A 
similar statement from Henderson was heard 
by two areoscout pilots during the morning. 
Kubert said he assumed that the warning 
was directed at the gunships. 

By 9 a.m., Colonel Henderson was back at 
the task-force operations center. He had 
spent more than an hour over My Lai 4, 
leaving for only a few moments shortly after 
eight to watch Bravo Company begin its 
assault on My Lai 1—a target it never reached, 
Within the next thirty minutes, the Colonel 
was joined by most of the senior officers 
of the task force and the llth Brigade. 
Major Calhoun, the task-force operations 
officer and Master Sergeant William I. John- 
son were monitoring the radios in the opera- 
tions center. Captain Charles R. Lewellen, 
the assistant operations officer, who ran the 
night shift at the task-force operations cen- 
ter, had stayed up to transcribe the reports 
of the operation with his tape recorder. A 
copy of that tape was later made available 
to the Peers commission, and it provided a 
minute-by-minute timetable for.the first 
hours of action. The tape also helped prove 
to the satisfaction of the Peers investigators 
that a coverup—involving the manipulation 
of battlefield statistics—had taken place be- 
tween eight-thirty and nine-thirty at Land- 
ing Zone Dottie. 

At that time, Colonel Barker was still fly- 
ing over the combat area; he had been out 
there for more than an hour. At eight- 
twenty-eight, according to the Lewellen tape, 
Barker had radioed Captain Medina, saying, 
“I'm heading back to refuel. Have you had 
any contact down there yet?” Lewellen’s tape 
did not record Medina’s response, but Barker, 
apparently informed that the company was 
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making a body count, said, “Dig deep. Take 
your time and get ‘em [the Vietcong] out 
of those holes.” Medina gave him the body 
count, and Barker asked, “Is that eight—ah, 
eight-four K.I.A.s?” Having been told that it 
was, Barker radioed Sergeant Johnson, “Re- 
turning to your location to refuel.” A few 
minutes later, Barker landed at Dottie and 
rushed to the operations center, arriving just 
as a clerk was noting in the official task-force 
log, “Co. C has counted 69 V.C. K.I.A.” The 
map coordinates for My Lai 4 were listed 
alongside the entry, which was filed at eight- 
forty. The log statistics were not cumulative, 
and the new report of sixty-nine kills, added 
to the earlier claims of fifteen, gave Charlie 
Company its total body count of eighty-four. 

By this time, the operations center should 
have been in a state of jubilation, but most 
of the men there were aware that none of the 
normal sounds of combat were coming from 
the radios—just a steadily climbing total of 
enemy kills. The only American casualties 
reported by nine o’clock were a lieutenant 
and some enlisted men from Bravo Company 
who had triggered land mines. The Peers 
commission, during one of its interrogations 
of Colonel Henderson, suggested what really 
was going on: “They [Charlie Company] went 
through this place in less than an hour. By 
the time you were ready to come back [to 
Landing Zone Dottie], they had been prac- 
tically through the village. .. . There were 
dead civilians all over the place. There wasn’t 
any resistance. There wasn’t a shot fired after 
that. .. . Hootches were burned by this time.” 
About nine, Specialist Fifth Class Kubert re- 
layed the reports from the pilots over My 
Lai 4 to the task force. 

Just before nine, Colonel Barker flew from 
Dottie to the Bravo Company area, near 
My Lai 1, to evacuate the men wounded 
by mines and to approve the change in 
mission for Captain Michles’s men. He re- 
turned about forty minutes later—well after 
the first of Warrant Officer Thompson’s 
complaints had been received. Captain Ko- 
touc, the task-force intelligence officer, who 
had spent the morning dashing in and out 
of the operations center, told the Peers com- 
mission that he had heard one of Thomp- 
son’s protests over a task-force radio, “There 
was a report from .. .the helicopter pilot,” 
he testified. “The report . . . was something 
about someone getting shot with a machine 
gun. ‘Looks like they are shooting them 
with a machine gun. Someone is going across 
the road and is getting shot with a machine 
gun.’ The helicopter pilot, whoever he was, 
said something like ‘He doesn’t have a 
weapon,’ or words to that effect.” The op- 
erations center was chaotic. By the time 
Thompson made his complaints, Bravo 
Company had been given permission to for- 
get its main target, My Lal 1, the headquar- 
ters base of the V.C. 48th Battalion, and 
proceed instead to My Khe 4 and other 
hamlets to the south. Yet Major Calhoun 
did not know until the Peers commission 
told him that Bravo Company had not en- 
tered My Lai 1 on March 16th. 

Under Army regulations, all the task 
force’s significant actions had to be relayed 
immediately to the 11th Brigade for inclu- 
sion in that unit’s reports to the American 
Division. The brigade daily log for March 
16th noted that Task Force Barker had re- 
ported the following at nine-thirty: “Counted 
69 V.C. K.1.A. as a result of Arty [artillery] 
fire.” Suddenly and inexplicably, the sixty- 
nine kills reported by Charlie Company were 
attributed to artillery. The map coordinates 
for the engagement were also changed—to 
an area about six hundred metres north of 
My Lai 4. The altered information, which 
was filed with the brigade fifty minutes after 
the task force received it—an unheard-of 
delay for such “good” news—became a focal 
point of the Peers investigation, which was 
never able to learn who had filed it. The 
eight-forty entry was the last Charlie Com- 
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pany combat report logged by the task force 
for the day, although one witness told the 
Peers commission that he was with Captain 
Medina when the Captain radioed a body 
count of three hundred and ten, later that 
morning. (Medina and all the others in- 
volved denied any knowledge of such 
statistics.) 

Peers and his staff closely questioned the 
artillery officers connected with the My Lai 
4 operation in an attempt to determine how 
they had accepted credit, without question 
or investigation, for the killing of sixty-nine 
Vietcong as a result of a three-to-five-minute 
artillery barrage. Captain Dennis R. Vazquez, 
the liaison officer between the task force and 
its artillery support, spent that morning 
aboard Colonel Barker's helicopter, and later 
claimed that the report of sixty-nine Viet- 
cong killed by artillery had been provided 
him by an artillery forward observer assigned 
to Charlie Company. He said he had accepted 
the statistic without question. 

Captain Medina and former Lieutenant 
Roger L. Alaux, Jr., the artillery forward 
observer in Charlie Company, both testified 
that they knew nothing about large numbers 
of deaths caused by artillery and that they 
had no idea how the total of sixty-nine had 
originated. Alaux told the Peers commission 
that he had officially learned of the figure 
after the operation. “I accepted that num- 
ber,” he said. He added, however, that it did 
not impress him “as being a particularly 
valid number.” 

The figure similarly went without chal- 
lenge from any of the senior artillery offi- 
cers in either the battalion or the division. 
Colonel Luper, who flew over the area after 
learning of the sensational body count 
achieved by his men, did not check on the 
figure. Asked what he had done during the 
second ride with Henderson over My Lai 4, 
Luper responded, “I assume I rode in a 
helicopter, sir. I must have looked out some, 
but I'm telling you that I don’t recall any- 
thing, sir.” 

At nine-thirty-five, General Koster landed 
at Dottie and was met by Colonel Henderson. 
According to Henderson, Koster “asked me 
how the operation was going, and I gave 
him the result as I knew it at that time.” 
Henderson's testimony continued, “I did tell 
him, or he asked me, about any civilian casu- 
alties, and I do recall telling that, “Yes, I had 
observed six to eight,’ but I had no other 
report from Colonel Barker as to civilians 
killed, but I had observed these.” In an ear- 
lier version of that statement, Henderson 
testified that he had told Koster that some 
of the civilians appeared to be victims of 
artillery fire, but he made no mention of 
gunfire. Koster’s memory was consistently 
foggy throughout his interrogations by the 
Peers commission. He repeatedly denied any 
recollection of specific conversations. When 
Koster was told, for example, that Colonel 
Henderson had suggested that the General 
initiated the questions about civilian casual- 
ties, and was asked why, he said, “Nothing 
other than this was a populated area and I 
would have had concern, because, assuming 
I had been fiying over the area of opera- 
tions and had just seen a lot of civilians 
moving along the road.” He could not re- 
call if he was over the area that morning, 
he said, but “assumed" he had been. The two 
officers agreed that Koster had ordered Hen- 
derson to find out how many civilians were 
killed during the operation. 

Henderson then took off for another tour 
of the My Lai 4 area, again accompanied by 
his staff. He told the Peers commission that 
he had radioed Barker and passed along Kos- 
ter’s demand that civilian casualties be tabu- 
lated. Henderson further testified that it was 
on this trip that he finally had noticed some 
burning buildings, and had again radioed 
Barker, “to ask him why those buildings were 
burning.” Henderson continued, “To the best 
of my recollection, he told me that the 
ARVN [Army of the Republic of Vietnam] 
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or—not the ARVN, the National Police or the 
company interpreter ... that was with the 
companies were setting them afire. And I 
told him to stop it.” At that point, there were 
no National Police—South Vietnamese para- 
military police units—on the mission. 

Captain Medina testified, however, that he 
had never received any orders regarding the 
burning, which continued for some time after 
the shooting ended. Medina did acknowledge 
that Major Calhoun, as a result of Warrant 
Officer Thompson’s complaints about the 
shooting of civilians, had radioed him, 
“Make sure that . . . innocent civilians were 
not being killed. I notified all the platoon 
leaders ... to... put the word out to their 
people, that if there were any innocent civil- 
ians, or any women and children who were 
not armed, make sure they did not shoot 
them.” (A similar warning was given to Cap- 
tain Michles.) Calhoun’s warning was broad- 
cast on the frequency assigned to Charlie 
Company and not on the task-force fre- 
quency, thus eliminating its chances of being 
monitored at higher headquarters. At this 
point, Medina testified that he had seen 
“somewhere between twenty to twenty- 
eight” dead civilians in My Lai 4, but he 
claimed nonetheless that Thompson's com- 
plaints were based solely on his killing of a 
woman in a paddy field outside the hamlet. 
(Lieutenant Alaux, who was at Medina’s side 
throughout the operation, told the Peers 
commission, however, that he had observed 
sixty to seventy bodies in the hamlet.) Me- 
dina said that he had shot the woman, with 
Thompson’s helicopter overhead, after she 
made a threatening gesture. 

Around eleven that morning, the men of 
Charlie Company were preparing to have 
lunch, and Specialist Fifth Class Roberts, of 
the brigade public-information office, who 
had landed with Charlie Company and had 
witnessed the murder of women and chil- 
dren, thought that it was time for him to 
check in with Bravo Company, near My Lai 
1. “I guess I was looking for a story of Ameri- 
can heroics in combat,” Roberts told the 
Peers commission. “Maybe I could go some- 
where else and see what was going on.” 

Warrant Officer Thompson returned to the 
improved helicopter base at Dottie before 
noon. He and his two crewmen were enraged 
and frustrated. Their last mission had been 
to fly a wounded Vietnamese boy to a civilian 
hospital in the city of Quang Ngai; they had 
spotted the youth—=still alive—amid the 
bodies in the huge ditch at My Lai 4. Thomp- 
son had landed his helicopter near the 
ditch—the third time he had been on the 
ground that morning—and his crewmen had 
rescued the boy. His clothes bloody, Thomp- 
son walked into the operations van to de- 
scribe the scene to Major Watke, the com- 
mander of the 123rd Aviation Battalion’s 
aero-scout company. A few other pilots went 
with him. Specialist Fifth Class Kubert later 
told the Peers commission that he had lis- 
tened closely. “They were white, their faces 
were drawn...” he testified. “They were 
very tense, very angry. ... The whole feel- 
ing—it wasn’t just one man, it was three or 
four saying the same thing, the look, the 
force that they put out—was one of seeing 
something terrible. And there are men that 
are used to seeing death.” 

Watke, according to his later testimony, 
did not share his pilots’ rage. He was left 
with the impression that perhaps twenty or 
thirty civilians had been killed—"“people that 
obviously could’ve been construed, I guess, 
as not having been hostile,” he told the 
Peers commission. He also testified that he 
did not recall hearing details from Thomp- 
son about a ditch filled with bodies, The 
fact is that Watke was more immediately 
concerned with Thompson’s having landed 
at My Lai 4—and having thus interfered 
with the prerogatives of a ground command- 
er—than with Thompson's story of a mas- 
sacre. “In my mind, after I had talked with 
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them, I was left with the impression that it 
was just in their minds,” he testified. “May- 
be there was a little shooting in the area 
that wasn’t called for. That was the only 
impression that I went to Colonel Barker on.” 
Watke spent fifteen minutes debating what 
would happen to him if he reported the mas- 
sacre story. He finally decided to go to Barker. 

Watke went to the nearby task-force op- 
erations center at Dottie and reported the 
incident to Barker, stressing not the murders 
but the confrontation between his helicop- 
ters pilots and the ground troops. By then, 
Barker had received the reports of indis- 
criminate shooting from the radios, and had 
flown over My Lai 4 to have a look. Recalling 
Barker's first reaction, Watke testified, “Colo- 
nel Barker didn’t get indignant when I 
brought it to his attention. His first action 
was to call out and, as best as I can recall, 
Major Calhoun was airborne, and he told 
Major Calhoun, in effect, to look into this.” 
Major Calhoun testified that after receiving 
Barker's request he had checked with Cap- 
tain Medina and told him “to make sure 
that there was no unnecessary killing of 
civilians and no unnecessary burning.” By 
that time, of course, the warning was far too 
late. The Major also said that he had flown 
over Bravo Company's operational area at 
roughly the same time to check with the 
company. Not long after, Lieutenant Thomas 
Willingham, the leader of the company’s first 
platoon, ordered his men to cover the slaugh- 
tered civilians at My Khe 4 with straw. 

By noon, it was clear to most of the men 
on duty at the 11th Brigade operations cen- 
ter—as it had been for some time at task- 
force headquarters—that something was 
seriously wrong at My Lai 4. “Nobody was 
proud of the body count,” John Waldeck, a 
former intelligence clerk, told me in an in- 
terview. “The officers seemed to kind of re- 
strain themselves.” Waldeck clearly remem- 
bered hearing radio reports from Thompson 
on the morning of March 16th. “They came 
in for only a few moments,” he said. “I 
remember him saying that civilians were run- 
ning all over and they [the men of Charlie 
Company] were zapping them." Roy D. Kirk- 
patrick, the operations sergeant for the bri- 
gade, told the Peers commission he had heard 
Thompson say that Charlie Company was 
shooting civilians. The Sergeant, a career 
Army man, indicated that he wasn't much 
upset by the report. “We called back to Colo- 
nel Barker ... and asked him what was going 
on,” he said. “The indication that I took 
from my position in the T.O.C. [tactical-op- 
erations center] would have been to not give 
credit to this, because the people that we were 
combatting were dressed as civilians.” 

The brigade staff spent much of the day on 
the telephone to the task-force operations 
center, urging Major Calhoun and the other 
men on duty there to pursue the enemy and 
capture more weapons, Everyone was aware 
of what was happening in the field, Waldeck 
said. “We weren't taking any weapons and 
had no casualties,” he told me. “And there 
were no calls for help, medevacs, or gun- 
ships—none of that.” At one point, he said, 
Lieutenant Colonel Richard K. Blackledge, 
the brigade intelligence officer, had come into 
the operations center and expressed concern, 
Yet Blackledge, when he testified before the 
Peers commission, said, “The only thing I 
was really aware of was how many casualties 
we had taken that day. It was quite light 
and I just attributed this to the fact that we 
had caught them with their pants down . . . 
it appeared to be the case, because we never 
had this kind of figure in such a short time.” 

Colonel Henderson, in a written statement 
he gave to the Peers commission, said that 
he had discussed the operations at least twice 
with Colonel Barker during the early after- 
noon. He added, “I received a report from him 
that a total of some one hundred and twenty- 
eight enemy and twenty-four civilians had 
been killed in the operation. He was still at- 
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tempting to secure additional information 
regarding the manner in which the civilians 
had been killed.” Specialist Fifth Class Jay 
Roberts, of the brigade’s public-information 
office, also saw Barker that afternoon. Roberts 
returned to Landing Zone Dottie disturbed 
about what he had seen and unsure about 
what to write. The truth, he knew, would 
probably never leave the brigade public-in- 
formation office. Roberts told the Peers com- 
mission that he had interviewed Barker about 
the mission at the task-force operations 
center a few hours after returning from the 
mission. “I asked him for a statement, ‘Give 
me a quote on your opinion of the operation,’ 
things like that, and he said something to 
the effect that it had been highly successful, 
that we had two entire companies on the 
ground in less than an hour and they had 
moved swiftly with complete surprise to 
the V.C. in the area. . . . And I asked him, 
of course . about the high body count 
and the low number of weapons, and he just 
indicated to me that—you know—that I 
would do a good job writing the story, and 
said: ‘Don’t worry about it.'. . . He did... 
indicate to me that he didn’t feel that it was 
necessary for him to comment on it. It wasn't 
part of my story, particularly, anyhow, and 
I would do a fine job with the information 
that I had.” Roberts’ story, which was rewrit- 
ten by Army public-information offices along 
the chain of command, was the basis of that 
day's news about a “victory.” In addition to 
starting a chain of events that led to the 
distortion in news reports of what happened 
that day, Colonel Barker had taken three 
other steps that, in effect, obscured the truth 
about My Lai 4: he had indicated to his artil- 
lery liaison officer, Captain Vazquez, that the 
report of sixty-nine Vietcong deaths resulting 
from artillery fire should be accepted without 
question; he had assured Major Watke that 
Warrant Officer Thompson's report of the 
killing of civilians was unfounded; and going 
over Colonel Henderson’s head, he had urged 
General Koster to countermand an order 
from Henderson that would have sent Cap- 
tain Medina and Charlie Company back into 
My Lai 4 to examine the destruction there. 

That afternoon, when the pilots from the 
1238rd Aviation Battalion had completed 
their assignment at Landing Zone Dottie, 
they flew back to their home base, at Chu 
Lai. Captain Gerald S. Walker, a section 
leader with the aero-scout company, met the 
men at the flight line. Some of the pilots 
jumped off their aircraft and threw their 
helmets to the ground. “They all seemed 
quite upset,” Walker told the Peers com- 
mission. “In fact, some of them seemed dis- 
gusted.”” Thompson was still complaining 
about what he had seen as he walked to the 
operations room to prepare his reports on 
the action. Major Watke, who had already 
been told by Barker that Thompson’s story 
could not be substantiated, was also in the 
operations room. Walker recalled that Watke 
“tried to quiet some of the people down to 
try to keep it within our own group.” 

At three-fifty-five in the afternoon of 
March 16th, this entry was filed in the of- 
ficial Task Force Barker log: “Company B 
reports that none of V.O. body count re- 
ported by his unit were women and children. 
Company C reports that approximately 10 
to 11 women and children were killed either 
by arty or gunships. These were not included 
in the body count.” The log noted that the 
information had been forwarded to the lith 
Brigade, but the information did not appear 
in either the brigade or the division log for 
the day. Neither Major Calhoun nor Colonel 
Henderson could explain the entry to the 
Peers commission. After a series of sharp 
questions about the entry, Major Calhoun, 
on the advice of his counsel, decided to exer- 
cise his legal right to stop testifying. 

In the evening of March 16th, the briefing 
officers of the Americal Division at Chu Lai 
reported a total Vietcong body count of a 
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hundred and thirty-eight for the division, all 
but ten of the deaths having occurred as a 
result of the Task Force Barker operation. 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis R. Lewis, the 
division chaplain, was one of about fifty of- 
ficers who attended the briefing that night. 
“We were told a hundred and twenty-eight 
V.C. were killed in the incident,” Chaplain 
Lewis told the Peers commission. “And I 
heard ... the G-5 . . . say, ‘Ha ha, they were 
all women and children.’ . . . Somebody else 
said, ‘Geez, there were only three weapons." 
- .. I think there was a general feeling that 
this was a bad show, that something should 
be investigated.” There was no official men- 
tion of civilian caualties. 

General Koster and General Young, the 
assistant division commander, left the brief- 
ing together, and they discussed the dis- 
parity between the number of people killed 
and the number of weapons captured. Cap- 
tain Daniel A. Roberts, Koster’s aide, was 
walking a few feet behind the men, “Gen- 
eral Koster made some—there must have 
been some comment made by Genera] Koster 
about the disparity,” Roberts told the Peers 
commission, “and General Young was very 
annoyed. General Young said he was going to 
find out, he was going to continue to re- 
search the problem and determine what 
caused this disparity. It was my impression 
at the time that the llth Brigade had lied 
about their body count—that the weapons 
were correct but the body count was in- 
flated.” Roberts said that the incident had 
taken place “during the period in which there 
was a great deal of concern over inflated body 
counts,” and added, “We'd had many people 
come down investigating this thing.” 

At least three attempts were made that 
evening to bring some of the truth about 
My Lai 4 to the attention of higher author- 
ities. Former Captain Barry C. Lloyd, a sec- 
tion leader with the 123rd Aviation Batta- 
lion, underlined some of the words in War- 
rant Officer Thompson's report and wrote the 
word “NOTICE” in capital letters beneath a 
statement about civilians’ being killed at My 
Lai 4. Such reports, Lloyd testified, were filed 
after every mission with the battalion intel- 
ligence office. He hoped that his small action 
would make some of the senior officers in 
the battalion begin asking questions. Kubert, 
the acting operations sergeant for the areo- 
scout company, also filed a report. “I wrote 
that there was approximately one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren killed,” Kubert told the Peers com- 
mission. “And that was about it as far as our 
action was concerned.” Copies of his report 
were sent to the aviation headquarters of the 
Americal Division and also to the division 
intelligence office. The Peers investigators 
were unable to find either of the reports or 
any officer at division headquarters who had 
any knowledge of them. 

Major Watke spent much of the evening in 
his office at Chu Lai brooding over the dis- 
crepancies between what he had learned 
from his men and what he had been told 
by Colonel Barker. Around ten, Watke de- 
cided to take his story to his immediate su- 
perior in the chain of command, Lieutenant 
Colonel John L. Holladay, the commander 
of the 123rd Battalion. Much of his worry 
was over his own future, Watke told the Peers 
commission. He said, “I still didn’t at the 
time put all that much significance in the 
allegation ... but I told him because I didn’t 
want someone to come back and surprise him 
[by saying] that I was out charging people 
and creating incidents which weren't founded 
and he wouldn’t be able to at least halfway 
come to my defense.” Watke’s greatest con- 
cern was over the possible ramifications of 
Thompson’s interference with the com- 
mander on the ground at My Lai 4. He told 
Holladay about Thompson’s reasons for mak- 
ing the unusual landings on the ground, but 
he apparently wasn’t convinced himself that 
the pilot’s actions had been justified. Holla- 
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day warned him, Watke recalled, that “my 
charge was quite something and if it proved 
to be false . . . that I would just basically be 
ruined.” But Holladay was more concerned 
about the reports of indiscriminate killings 
than about the possible violations of proce- 
dure by Thompson, He had sat through the 
evening briefing at Division, and perhaps he, 
too, had been wondering about the high body 
count and the small number of captured 
weapons reported by Task Force Barker. “At 
the conclusion of my little story ...he [Hol- 
laday] asked me if I realized what I was 
doing, and he told me I had better make 
sure if I was to stand on it,” Watke testified. 
“I thought about it for a while and I said, 
“Yes, I stand on what I said.’ There was no 
question in Holladay’s mind after Watke’s 
visit but that a great many civilians had been 
murdered—perhaps as many as a hundred 
and twenty. Holladay told the Peers commis- 
sion that he had considered waking up his 
immediate superior, General Young, that 
night to relay Watke’s account but decided 
to wait until the next morning. He ordered 
Watke to meet him sometime after seven 
o'clock. 

Sometime during the evening of the six- 
teenth, Colonel Henderson telephoned Gen- 
eral Koster at his headquarters to report that 
at least twenty civilians had been inadvert- 
ently killed at My Lai 4—something that 
Koster already knew from Captain Medina, 
Henderson’s information, however, came from 
Barker, who had been told to prepare a 
three-by-five index card for him detailing 
how each of the twenty victims was killed. 
Barker's list would claim that the deaths were 
caused either by artillery or by helicopter- 
gunship fire. Henderson's report should not 
have surprised Koster, yet the Colonel re- 
called that the commanding general “evi- 
denced considerable surprise and shock at 
the number.” He continued, “General Koster 
was very unhappy, as was I, over this abnor- 
mally high number of civilians having been 


reportedly killed. But there were no further 
instructions from the General.” 


[From the New Yorker, Jan. 29, 1972] 
A REPORTER AT LARGE—COVERUP II 


Shortly before 8 a.m. on Sunday, March 17, 
1968, two American military commanders 
walked into the headquarters of the Americal 
Division, at Chu Lai, South Vietnam, to 
report one of the most shocking events of 
the entire Vietnamese war—the massacre by 
American forces of scores of Vietnamese 
civilians the previous day at a hamlet known 
as My Lai 4. Both officers—Lieutenant Colonel 
John L. Holladay, the commander of the 
128rd Aviation Battalion, and Major Frederic 
W. Watke, the commanding officer of Com- 
pany B of the 123rd Aviation Battalion, 
which was attached to the Americal—were 
nervous, for in addition to reporting what 
appeared to be a major war crime they had to 
tell their superiors about a serious confron- 
tation between two American officers at My 
Lai 4. The confrontation occurred when a 
chief warrant officer in the 123rd, Hugh C. 
Thompson, Jr., of Atlanta, who had been 
piloting a helicopter during the assault on 
My Lai 4, landed the craft in order to rescue 
some of the Vietnamese civilians who had be- 
come the focus of the American attack. 
Thompson was met by Lieutenant William L. 
Calley, Jr, who was a platoon leader in 
Charlie Company_ one of three infantry com- 
panies that made up a unit called Task 
Force Barker. (The task force itself was 
part of the 11th Light Infantry Brigade, one 
of three brigades in the Americal Division.) 
Calley bitterly protested Thompson’s inter- 
ference, and Thompson, for his part, ordered 
the two machine gunners in his helicopter 
to train their weapons on the Lieutenant 
while the civilians were being taken on 
board, At about the time this confrontation 
was taking place, Bravo Company, another 
of the infantry companies in Task Force 
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Barker, was carrying out an assault on the 
hamlet of My Khe 4, a mile and a half to the 
southeast. When the day’s operation was over, 
the two hamlets had been virtually razed 
and an officially estimated total of nearly 
four hundred Vietnamese civilians had been 
killed, most of them in My Lai 4. By the time 
the news of the task-force operation reached 
the American public, the next day, what was 
actually a large-scale atrocity had been 
Officially transformed into a significant 
American victory over hostile Vietcong. 

The true version of what happened in the 
two hamlets that day began to emerge only 
a year afterward, when a former G.I, named 
Ronald L. Ridenhour, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
who had heard of the masacre while he was 
serving with the llth Brigade in Vietnam, 
wrote a letter to President Nixon, to other 
top government officials, and to twenty-four 
members of Congress telling what he knew of 
the “dark and bloody” assault on My Lai 4. 
Gradually, as the facts about what had gone 
on that day came out, the Army realized 
that it was dealing not only with the matter 
of serious war crimes but also with that of 
widespread deceit on the part of American 
officers, who, for yarious reasons, presumably 
including the desire to protect their own ca- 
reers, had covered up virtually all the details 
of the masacre. On November 24, 1969, eleven 
days after publication of the first press ac- 
counts of the massacre, the Army announced 
that it had appointed a commission, headed 
by Lieutenant General William R. Peers, then 
serving as Chief of the Office of Reserve Com- 
ponents, to investigate the charges of a cov- 
erup of the atrocity. Peers, fifty-seven, is now 
assigned as deputy commander of the Eighth 
United States Army, in South Korea. He had 
spent more than two years as a commander 
in Vietnam before his assignment to the My 
Lai 4 inquiry, serving both as commander of 
the 4th Infantry Division and as commander 
of the I Field Force in central and north- 
central Vietnam. Peers and his colleagues— 
the commission was officially known as the 
Department of the Army Review of the Pre- 
liminary Investigations into the My Lai In- 
cident—began their work on November 26, 
1969, and ended it nearly four months later; 
they recommended that charges ranging from 
false swearing to misprision (suppression) of 
a felony be placed against fourteen officers, 
including two generals, for their role in cov- 
ering up the massacre. In all, the Peers com- 
mission interviewed four hundred witnesses, 
most of them at the Pentagon and about 
fifty of them in South Vietnam. 

Two of the men who testified before Gen- 
eral Peers were Colonel Holladay and Ma- 
jor Watke. One of the things that Holladay 
told the Peers commission concerned his 
meeting, the morning after My Lai 4, with 
Brigadier General George H. Young, Jr., one 
of the assistant commanders of the Ameri- 
cal Division, who received both Holladay 
and Watke when they arrived at the divi- 
sion headquarters to repcrt on what had 
taken place at My Lai 4. “I went into Gen- 
eral Young’s office and told him... that 
something had occurred that I felt he should 
know about right away,” Holladay testified. 
“And he invited us in, that is, Major Watke 
and me. I turned to Major Watke, as near 
as I can recollect. I said, ‘Go ahead, you 
tell General Young the same story you told 
me last night.’ ... He told the same story 
to General Young on the seventeenth that 
he told to me on the night of the sixteenth. 
And here again, the points of that con- 
versation that stick most clearly in my 
memory are the fact that there was some 
excessive killing down there that day, the 
sergeant standing on the ditch, firing an 
M-16 or M-60 machine gun into the ditch, 
into a number, a great number, many ci- 
vilians, and Mr. Thompson threatening to fire 
upon the advancing Americans . - Fred 
told the story with little or no variation ... 
and General Young sat there and listened 
to it very attentively. ... Again, when the 
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portion of the story unfolded that Mr. 
Thompson threatened to fire on the Ameri- 
cans, he was visually taken aback by this 
and showed great concern. ... He may have 
said, ‘My God,’ or some exclamation or rey- 
elation to that portion of the story... . 
The only specific words that I remember 
General Young stating that morning was 
‘We don’t want Americans shooting Ameri- 
cans.’ Those were his precise words.” 

General Young testified that he had come 
away from the meeting with no knowledge 
of any murders. “I gained the impression, 
General Peers, that the civilians were in a 
cross fire between the friendly forces and 
the enemy forces,” Young said. “That, in 
an effort to save the civilians and to insure 
that they were not injured, the pilot 
landed. . . . I would say, to the best of my 
knowledge, there was no mention made of 
any noncombatant casualties. I cannot re- 
call being informed of any noncombatant 
casualties,” Young said that the only con- 
frontation he was told about involved 
Thompson and the ground troops. 

At lunchtime on March 17th, when Major 
General Samuel W. Koster, the Americal 
Division commander, returned to his head- 
quarters at Chu Lai from a routine inspec- 
tion flight, Young took him aside to relay the 
report from Holladay and Watke. Koster 
testified that Young had explained the heli- 
copter incident in the following manner: 
“The pilot had wanted to bring in some ships 
for evacuation of personnel, and I guess the 
ground commander at the time hadn't 
thought this was the time or the use of gun- 
ships for that mission.” He said he had not 
been told about the murders at My Lai 4, nor 
had he been told that Thompson had trained 
his machine guns on fellow-Americans in or- 
der to evacuate Vietnamese civilians. (Yet in 
an earlier statement, given to the Army's 
Criminal Investigation Division, Koster ac- 
knowledged that he had been told by Young 
during the meeting that there had been 
some “indiscriminate shooting of Vietnamese 
civilians.”) After hearing Young’s report, 
Koster said, he ordered him to “find out 
what went on down there; interrogate the 
people involved and the leaders concerned 
and let's have the facts.” Shortly after his 
meeting with Young, General Koster either 
telephoned or personally visited Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank A. Barker, Jr., the commander 
of Task Force Barker, and asked him about 
the conduct of his troops. “I received no in- 
dication from him that there had been unus- 
ual firing or incidents,” Koster testified. 

The Peers commission posted this inevita- 
ble question to Young and—indirectly—to 
Koster: If the only reports presented to 
them concerned some civilians inadvertently 
killed by cross fire or by overzealous in- 
fantrymen and a pilot who became involved 
in a dispute while attempting—perhaps 
recklessly—to rescue some civilians, what 
had there been to investigate? What, in other 
words, were “the facts” that Koster wanted 
Young to get at? None of those incidents 
were specific violations of any Army regula- 
tions or of international law. 

Early that Sunday morning, Chief Warrant 
Officer Thompson, still angry over the mas- 
sacre and his confrontation with Calley, 
visited Father Carl E. Creswell, the Episcopal 
chaplain at Chu Lai, and told his story again. 
He came in and “sat down very upset,” 
Father Creswell told the Peers commission. 
Creswell particularly recalled Thompson's 
angry denunciation of a “sawed-off runt of a 
lieutenant” who had challenged him on the 
ground at My Lai 4. “He... wanted to know 
what to do from that point on,” Creswell 
said. “It was my suggestion that he lodge an 
official protest in command channels and I'd 
do the same thing through chaplain chan- 
nels.” Creswell immediately went to see 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis R. Lewis, the 
Americal Division chaplain, who was his 
immediate superior in the chain of com- 
mand. “I told him about these allegations 
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that had been made,” Creswell related. “And 
that I had an awful lot of confidence in Mr. 
Thompson and that I would—vwell, I'll be 
perfectly honest. I said that if there was not 
going to be an examination into these 
charges, I was going to resign my commis- 
sion... .” Lewis planned to forward the com- 
plaint immediately to General Koster or his 
key assistants, through Lieutenant Colonel 
Jesmond D. Balmer, Jr., the operations of- 
ficer for the Americal Division. Balmer was 
on leave at the time, however, so Lewis 
decided to wait until Balmer returned. 

At Americal Division headquarters, Colonel 
Holladay decided to tell the division’s chief 
of staff, Colonel Nels A. Parson, Jr., about the 
report he and Major Watke had made to Gen- 
eral Young. Holladay testified that he went 
to Parson's office and “told him the story 
as Fred |Watke] had told it to me,” and he 
continued, “I can recall Colonel Parson using 
the term ‘That’s murder,’ and I can recall 
him saying, ‘We're trying to win these people 
over and we do things like this.’. . . He was 
visibly and forcibly shaken up about this 
story.” 

That afternoon, General Young began the 
investigation that Koster had ordered by 
flying to Landing Zone Dottie, the head- 
quarters for Task Force Barker. By the time 
General Young arrived there, much of the 
area to the east was shrouded in heavy smoke. 
Both Charlie Compary and Bravo Company 
were continuing their search-and-destroy 
mission in Son My that day, burning at least 
six hamlets along the South China Sea coast 
near My Lai 1 and inland. The Peers commis- 
sion investigated the weather conditions for 
March 17th and learned that, according to an 
official weather report, skies were fair, with 
some scattered clouds at four thousand feet: 
visibility was seven miles. Young acknowl- 
edged to the commission that he had 
probably flown over the operational area that 
afternoon, but he hedged when he was asked 
if he had seen the fires. “I possibly did see 
some, sir,” he said. “As I said before, I don't 
recall it.” General Young's aide at the time, 
Lieutenant Donald T. White, had a much 
clearer recollection of the area, “I remember 
one time there was a big operation along 
here, especially, because I remember there 
was a lot of smoke flying over the area,” he 
told the Peers commission. “A lot of villages 
were burned.” Specialist Fourth Class Henry 
E. Riddle was a door gunner aboard General 
Young's helicopter that day. He testified that 
at some point as they were flying along the 
South China Sea coast near Son My one of 
the pilots shouted, “My God, look at the 
fires!” Riddle continued, “I sat on the same 
side as the General, . . . There was a lot of 
smoke so I just took it... that it was 
hootches [huts] and so on burning.” 

At Landing Zone Dottie, Major Charles C. 
Calhoun, operations officer for Task Force 
Barker, gave Young an extensive briefing on 
the operation. The Major testified later that 
he had told the General “that sixty-nine were 
killed by artillery fire and that I thought that 
possibly some of those were civilians that had 
been killed by the artillery fire.” Young asked 
him no direct questions, Calhoun testified, 
although the General “said something about 
that they were aware of some incident.” The 
talk of artillery killings must have surprised 
the General; there had been no mention of 
artillery at the division briefing the night 
before. 

Sometime after his briefing at the task- 
force headquarters, General Young ordered 
Colonel Oran K. Henderson, commanding of- 
ficer of the 11th Brigade, Major Watke, Colo- 
nel Barker, and Colonel Holladay to attend a 
meeting with him there the next morning. 
Whatever he had heard or seen that after- 
noon apparently troubled him. Lieutenant 
Colonel Tommy P. Trexler, the Americal Di- 
vision intelligence chief, recalled that some- 
time that day—or perhaps early the next day, 
the eighteenth—while he was flying in a 
helicopter with General Young, they began a 
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private discussion on the intercom. Young 
was unhappy about the task force, Trexler 
told the Peers commission. “The main thing 
that stands out was [Young's] concern... 
that the people had gone beyond what he 
conceived was proper conduct,” Trexler testi- 
fied. “Units had indiscriminately burned vil- 
lages and burned hootches.” 

In any case, by late evening of the seven- 
teenth all the signs of a serious atrocity 
were present—one that might force an official 
investigation and, perhaps, widely publicized 
courts-martial, which could ruin the careers 
of many high officers. Over the next few 
weeks, the growing evidence that a massacre 
had taken place at My Lai 4 was either 
disregarded or covered up. 

At nine on Monday morning, March 18th, 
Colonel Henderson, Colonel Barker, Colonel 
Holladay, and Major Watke arrived at Land- 
ing Zone Dottie for the meeting called by 
General Young. The five men moved, at 
Young’s suggestion, into Barker's personal 
living quarters—a small house trailer a few 
dozen yards from the task force operations 
center. Young sat on Barker's bed; the junior 
officers stood. Colonel Holladay later told the 
Peers commission, “General Young opened 
up the meeting ... by saying ... ‘We are 
the only five that know about this.’” Hol- 
laday asked Watke to retell his story for the 
third time. The only person in the room who 
hadn't yet heard Watke’s account at first 
hand was Henderson. Holladay and Watke 
agreed, in their testimony before the Peers 
commission, that the Major gave the same ac- 
count he had given previously of the My 
Lai 4 confrontation between Warrant Officer 
Thompson and the ground troops and of the 
wanton shooting of civilians. Holladay re- 
called that Henderson did not seem surprised 
or shocked by Watke’s tale, and he testified 
that when Watke had finished Young said 
again, “We don’t want Americans shooting 
Americans,” and told Colonel Henderson. “I 
want you to investigate this and have it to me 

. .”” Holladay’s impression was that Colonel 
Henderson had been given 72 hours to com- 
plete his inquiry, and, he said, he left the 
meeting convinced that Henderson had been 
ordered to investigate the confrontation be- 
tween Thompson and Lieutenant Calley and 
the indiscriminate killings, although no 
specific directives had been given. Watke re- 
called that Henderson, after hearing the ac- 
count, suggested that Barker be assigned 
to investigate it, but was told by Young, 
“No, I want you to look into this and render 
a report.” 

Colonel Henderson told the Peers commis- 
sion, however, that he had left the meeting 
convinced that the Thompson confrontation 
was to be the crux of his investigation. “The 
primary point that we were talking about, or 
the initial point, at least, was the confronta- 
tion between United States troops, between 
Warrant Officer Thompson and the troops on 
the ground,” Henderson said. He denied hear- 
ing any information at the meeting about 
American G.I.’s shooting indiscriminatory in 
My Lai 4, except for the alleged shooting of a 
woman by Captain Ernest L. Medina, the 
commander of Charlie Company He also in- 
sisted that he had not been ordered to com- 
pile a formal investigation but had been told 
by Young only to “look into this matter” 
and to report his findings. 

General Young had yet a different recollec- 
tion of the meeting. He testified that he had 
spent only a few moments in Barker’s trailer, 
during which he had relayed a request from 
General Koster that the incident be investi- 
gated quickly. Young emphatically denied a 
statement—made only by Colonel Hender- 
son—that he had criticized Thompson at 
length for his actions at My Lai 4, “I ad- 
mired the Warrant Officer for the action he 
took, and the fact that he did what he did,” 
Young told the Peers commission. He added 
that during the meeting he had asked Barker 
what he knew about Thompson’s accusations 
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regarding indiscriminate firing. The task- 
force commander “acted quite surprised and 
gave every assurance that there had not been 
any casualties resulting from his troops,” 
Young said. “He had indicated that he had 
received this report, but he ... did not ac- 
tually believe what had been reported.” 
Young maintained, despite the briefing by 
Major Calhoun at Landing Zone Dottie the 
day before, that he had not been told at any 
time that “there had been civilian casual- 
ties resulting from either ground troops’ en- 
gagement or helicopter engagement.” Still, 
he said he thought the investigation that 
Henderson had been ordered to undertake 
would deal basically with the charge that 
civilians had been inadvertently caught in 
the cross fire at My Lai 4. 

The conflicts over who said what and when 
were inevitable, given the fact that men’s 
careers and reputations were at stake. But 
if Young had not learned from Watke at 
either of his meetings with him that there 
had been needless killing of civilians, the 
question remains: What did he ask Colonel 
Henderson to investigate? Shooting civilians 
accidentally in the heat of battle is not a 
war crime, At any time, too, Young could still 
have ordered one of the units in the Americal 
Division to inspect the area, and thus find 
out for himself—instead of relying on com- 
ments from those who had the most to lose— 
what had happened. Ronald Ridenhour and 
his 11th Brigade helicopter crew did inad- 
vertently fly over the hamlet while they 
were on patrol a few days after the mas- 
sacre. Ridenhour was appalled by the com- 
plete desolation at My Lai 4. “Not even a 
bird was singing,” he told me later. “There 
were no people around. No signs of life any- 
where.” 

After the meeting in Barker's trailer, Colo- 
nel Henderson, beginning his inquiry, asked 
Watke to send some of the complaining pilots 
to him for interviews. The aviators had been 
pulled off flight duty the day before in an- 
ticipation of the Colonel’s request. Watke 
walked to the 123rd’s operations van, three 
hundred yards away, and ordered Warrant 
Officer Thompson, Warrant Officer Jerry R. 
Culverhouse, who had been piloting a heli- 
copter in support of Charlie Company, and 
Specialist Fourth Class Lawrence M. Col- 
burn, one of Thompson's door gunners, to 
report to Henderson, who was still in Bar- 
ker’s personal quarters. Thompson testified 
before the Peers commission that he spent 
from twenty to thirty minutes telling Hen- 
derson of the massacre at My Lal 4. “I told 
him that I had seen the captain [Medina] 
shoot the Vietnamese girl,” Thompson re- 
called. “I told him about the ditches and the 
bodies in the ditch... . I told him about the 
sergeant saying the only way he could help 
them was to shoot them. . ..I told him 
about what I said to Lieutenant Calley. ... 
I told him about how I had gotten the peo- 
ple out of the bunker . . .” Thompson said 
that he had estimated the number of bodies 
in the ditch at between seventy-five and a 
hundred. But Henderson denied being told 
anything about his troops’ having wantonly 
killed large groups of civilians. He also de- 
nied being told of a confrontation between 
Thompson and Calley. What he did remem- 
ber, Henderson said, was a report from 
Thompson that a black sergeant had mur- 
dered a civilian after Thompson had marked 
the position with a smoke signal to indicate 
that there were wounded civilians in the 
area. Thompson also repeated the accusation 
about Medina’s shooting of the woman. “He 
... told me that he saw a lot of dead civilians 
in the area,” Henderson related to the Peers 
commission. “I recall asking him if he knew 
what were the results of the infantry units 
he had supported in this operation. And I 
informed him what the results were, that 
twenty civilians had been killed and a hun- 
dred twenty-eight V.C. And he said no, he 
did not, I said. “Well, that is a hell of a lot of 
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bodies on the ground.’ And he said, ‘Well, 
yes’... but that the civilians that he saw 
on the ground were .. . not V.C. that they 
were old men, old women, and children.” 

At this point, Henderson's testimony be- 
came hard to credit. Thompson, he claimed, 
did not mention his dispute with Calley, and 
therefore, Henderson said, he did not con- 
nect the confrontation or the subsequent 
evacuation of civilians from the area with 
the reports of indiscriminate shooting. “Al- 
though it [the Calley confrontation] hap- 
pened perhaps the same day or part of the 
same operation, I did not tie this in with the 
report I had from Warrant Officer Thomp- 
son,” Henderson said. “I know I didn’t have 
the full story of what went on up there. I 
know I didn’t have a full story from War- 
rant Officer Thompson. I know that when he 
was talking to me he was in tears .. .” By 
this time, Henderson had made up his mind 
about Thompson, he told the Peers commis- 
sion: “It appeared to me that a young war- 
rant officer who was apparently new—I didn’t 
know this, but he appeared to be new and 
inexperienced; and apparently what was a 
fierce fire fight going on down below ap- 
peared to the warrant officer that it was an 
act of savagery.” (Thompson had actually 
been with the 123rd since it was formed, in 
February, and had been flying support mis- 
sions in Vietnam for two months before 
that.) Henderson said he had already re- 
ceived the information from Colonel Barker 
about the “fierce fire fight,” and he had been 
told that the only persons killed by Charlie 
Company that day were Vietcong and a few 
civilians. 

On the other hand, Henderson was im- 
mediately provided with details of the extent 
of the massacre by Culverhouse and Colburn, 
who saw him after Thompson did. Warrant 
Officer Culverhouse, who had seen more than 
a hundred bodies at My Lai 4, testified that 
Henderson seemed most interested in de- 
termining whether a black sergeant had 
been firing into a ditch. “He asked me how I 
could say that it was a colored soldier and 
that he was an N.C.O.,” Culverhouse said, “I 
told him that we were making very low 
passes over the village and not really all 
that fast....I told him that there was 
no doubt in my mind that the individual 
was colored [and] ... that I could defi- 
nitely see chevrons above his rolled-up 
sleeves.” Culverhouse said he had described 
the bloody ditches full of dead Vietnamese 
in some detail for Henderson. Specialist 
Fourth Class Colburn, Thompson's door gun- 
ner, similarly recalled telling the Colonel 
about the ditch, and said he had estimated 
the number of bodies at from sixty to sey- 
enty. He also described Thompson's landing 
and his evacuation of the civilians. Hender- 
son, however, repeatedly denied any recol- 
lection of the two men and his talks with 
them, although the Peers commission estab- 
lished that the interviews had taken place, 
in Barker's trailer, shortly after the morning 
meeting on March 18th. 

After lunch, Colonel Henderson flew out to 
see Captain Medina, taking along Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard K. Blackledge, the brigade’s 
intelligence officer, Charlie Company had 
completed its mission by noon that day, and 
was waiting for helicopters to airlift the men 
back to their quarters, at Landing Zone Dot- 
tie. Henderson landed near a potato field, and 
moved a few dozen yards away with Medina 
and some staff members. The men talked 
while flattened on the ground as a precau- 
tion against enemy snipers. “I told him 
[Medina] I had a very serious report from a 
pilot who was flying over the operation on 
the sixteenth,” Henderson told the Peers 
commission. “There had been possibly indis- 
criminate killing of civilians, and specifically 
a captain had been identified shooting a 
woman. And I remember saying, ‘Dammit, 
Ernie, I want the truth from this, was that 
you?” According to Henderson, Medina’s 
initial response dealt with the killing of the 
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woman seen by Thompson, and “it was al- 
most step for step what the Warrant Officer 
[Thompson] had relayed to me, the only dif- 
ference being the hand movement that 
Medina had seen out of the corner of his eye 
as he was moving away from the wounded 
woman, who he had earlier assumed [was] 
dead.” Henderson continued, “I then asked 
him about any killing of civilians that his 
troops could be involved in that he couldn’t 
have seen. He said he had had no such report 
from his platoon leaders, and he was certain 
he would have if it had happened... .I 
asked Captain Medina how he determined 
the number [of civilians] killed and he said 
they were reported by his platoon leaders as 
they came upon these bodies while moving 
through the area. And I asked him if all of 
them had been killed by artillery and by gun- 
ships and he said “yes.” Any other answer to 
that question would have contradicted the 
reports that had already been forwarded to 
higher headquarters. 

After his visit to Medina, Henderson re- 
turned to Landing Zone Dottie to wait for the 
return of Charlie Company. The Colonel told 
the Peers commission that when the first 
group of G.I.s climbed out of the helicopter, 
he continued his investigation. “I walked up 
to them and grabbed the first N.C.O., whom 
I do not know, but told him, ‘Just hold these 
people here, I'd like to talk to them for a 
moment.’ . . . I started talking to this gruup 
of individuals—thirty to forty individuals. 
... So I told them... they had done a 
damn fine job and that I was their new 
brigade commander and appreciated the fine 
job they had done for the brigade I also told 
them that I had heard a report that we had 
injured and killed some noncombatants; that 
this was an unsubstantiated report; that, if 
true, it would certainly discolor the fine rec- 
ord that they had. I spoke along this vein for 
a few moments ... and then I asked them in 
a group, ‘Does anybody here, does any indi- 
vidual, any of you observe any acts against 
noncombatants, any wild shooting? Did any 
of you, or do you have knowledge of anybody 
killing any civilians during this operation?’ 
And I got silence. I then pointed to three or 
four individuals and I don’t think they had 
name tags on, but I identified the man and 
I believe said, ‘How about you?’ ... I got 
back from the first individual a loud re- 
sponse, ‘No, sir.’ And I pointed to three or 
four individuals and in each case I got back 
a loud and clear ‘No, sir.’ The men had their 
heads high. There was nobody trying to ig- 
nore my eyes. I looked at every individual 
there. They seemed to be in good spirits. 
They didn’t appear to me to be a bunch of 
soldiers who had just gone out and shot up 
the countryside and killed a bunch of women 
and children.” 

Obviously, no G.I, would admit to mass 
murder under those conditions; in interviews 
with me in late 1969 and early 1970, many 
of the Charlie Company men belittled Colo- 
nel Henderson’s efforts on March 18th. And, 
contrary to Henderson’s recollection, many 
soldiers described the meeting as an occasion 
of foot-shuffling and head-averting. “Some 
colonel came up and asked me if there was 
anything unusual going on in the village,” 
said Isaiah Cowen, a sergeant in Calley’s 
platoon. “I said, ‘No comment,’ and he passed 
on.” Jay A. Buchanon, a second-platoon ser- 
geant, had a recollection of Henderson’s re- 
marks that was strikingly different from 
Henderson’s own recollection. “Well, he 
[Henderson] said, ‘You're back off this oper- 
ation,’ ” he told the Peers commission. “ ‘Do 
you think the V.C. will be happy with this 
operation?’ And he said, ‘Do you think it 
will leave the impression that when they see 
the American soldier they will say, “Here 
comes my buddy, he is here to help me.”’ 
And he looked at me and said, ‘What do you 
think, Sergeant?’ I said, ‘I have no comment, 
sir.’ ...I didn’t say anything else... . He 
said, ‘We're here to protect the people from 
the evils of Communism,’ and he said, ‘I 
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want that known,’ or something like that, 
He didn’t ask any further questions from 
me.” 

By late afternoon, Henderson's investiga- 
tion had run from a battlefield captain down 
through a number of enlisted men, with a 
common denominator that the investiga- 
tions would continue to have for the next 
two months: every denial was accepted at 
face value. 

On Tuesday, March 19th, Colonel Hender- 
son gave General Young an oral report of 
his investigation of what had happened at 
My Lai 4. The Colonel assured Young that 
Thompson's report of indiscriminate killing 
was incorrect. “I believe I told General Young 
that the only way that I could rationalize or 
understand what he [Thompson] had re- 
ported to have seen as opposed to what my 
troops and what other people had told me 
had occurred may have been as a result of 
his recent assignment,” Henderson related to 
the Peers commission. “And I was under 
the impression that he had not been with 
the 123rd very long.” 

On the next day, Henderson told the Peers 
commission, he went to Chu Lai to pass 
along the results of his invstigation to Gen- 
eral Koster, He began his présentation by 
showing Koster a three-by-five-inch filing 
card, prepared by Colonel Barker, that pur- 
ported to list the circumstances surrounding 
each of the twenty alleged civilian casualties, 
together with the victim’s sex and approxi- 
mate age. Barker had given Henderson the 
card on the morning of the seventeenth, 
Henderson testified. (Medina had told Hen- 
derson two days earlier that twenty to 
twenty-eight civilians had been inadvertent- 
ly slain at My Lai 4, Henderson told the 
Peers commission that he cleared up the dis- 
crepancy by asking Barker about it: “... 
when I questioned Colonel Barker [about] 
this, he informed me that they had added, 
that Medina had added, the six to eight that 
I had observed, [while overflying the ham- 
let] which were being counted twice and 
that in reality it was twenty.”) Koster ex- 
pressed annoyance. “I can't recall his exact 
words,” Henderson told the Peers commis- 
sion. He added that the General had said 
something like “Damn it! This is just thor- 
oughly unacceptable, and we’ve got to pro- 
vide in our plans so this doesn’t happen any- 
more.” Henderson continued, “I went into 
what Thompson reported to me...I did 
report to him that the machine-gun con- 
frontation problem had apparently been 
whipped or put to bed, that the rapport be- 
tween Major Watke and Colonel Barker was 
going well. . . . I told him that I had talked 
to Captain Medina. Captain Medina had been 
able to satisfy one aspect of this to my satis- 
faction . . . I told him [Koster] that I had 
observed personally only the six to eight 
bodies that I had reported to him previously 
in the area ... Warrant Officer Thompson 
was the only individual that I placed as hav- 
ing observed [an atrocity] in that area.” At 
this point, Henderson testified, Koster said 
that he had heard about the Thompson con- 
frontation from General Young and “that 
he would discuss this with General Young 
further.” Henderson continued, “. . . and he 
indicated to me, in sort of a disinterested 
way ... that he didn’t believe it was that 
important to find out how these twenty may 
have been killed. I did not open the issue that 
there might have been more than twenty 
within the area.” That was the last word he 
heard about My Lai 4 for two weeks, he said. 

Later, General Koster and General Young 
each claimed that the other had had the 
major responsibility for dealing with the re- 
sults of Henderson's investigation. Young 
acknowledged that he had had many discus- 
sions with Henderson in late March and early 
April, but only to determine the status of 
the report he thought Henderson was pre- 
paring at the order of General Koster. His 
role, he indicated, was that of a liaison man 
between Henderson and Koster. “I never got 
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the impression that I was to supervise the 
conduct of the investigation,” Young told 
the Peers commission, “... and I did not 
get the interpretation that I was involved as 
deeply as Colonel Henderson or General Kos- 
ter was.” He testified that he did not specifi- 
cally recall receiving Henderson’s oral report 
on March 19th, nor did he recall suggesting 
that Henderson bring his findings to the at- 
tention of Koster. 

Koster's recollection diverged sharply 
from General Young’s. In his eyes, Young 
was responsible for overseeing the investiga- 
tion, and he, as commanding general, was 
totally reliant on his assistant’s reports. Kos- 
ter, though his testimony was vague, 
claimed that the first report on the My 
Lai 4 incident came not from Henderson on 
March 20th but from Young, who said that 
Colonel Henderson had found some discrep- 
ancies in Thompson’s story. He said that he 
then told General Young to follow through 
with the investigation. At no time, Koster 
said, was there any hint that many more 
than twenty civilians had been killed. In 
any case, neither General Koster nor Gen- 
eral Young made any attempt to investigate 
any aspect of the charges personally but, in- 
stead, permitted Colonel Henderson to con- 
duct an inquiry within his own unit. Nor 
did either of them offer Henderson any staff 
help for the study, although the new bri- 
gade commander was known to be woefully 
short of headquarters personnel. 

In testmony before the Peers commission, 
Colonel Henderson recalled that in early 
April Young asked him to put his oral re- 
port—the one presented March 20th—in writ- 
ing. General Young, he said, approached 
him ten days or two weeks after receiving 
the oral report and "advised me that Gen- 
eral Koster wanted my report in writing.” 
He went on, “I recall very vividly asking Gen- 
eral Young, ‘Has there been some new de- 
velopment or is there something I do not 
know about?’ He stated, ‘No, there is nothing 
new developing. General Koster wants it for 
the record.” Henderson then wrote his re- 
port and delivered it to General Koster's 
headquarters. 

Henderson, Young, and Koster again dis- 
agreed about what happened at this point. 
Neither Koster nor Young recalled either see- 
ing the written report or telling Henderson 
to prepare it. Young, however, did remember 
“seeing Colonel Henderson in General Kos- 
ter’s office several days after I had been told 
he had made his oral report and he had a 
paper with him . . .” Koster recalled receiv- 
ing a report in writing, but not until May. 
The Peers commission spent many hours try- 
ing to establish the timing and the contents 
of the early-April report—not because of its 
intrinsic value but because the investigators 
were operating in the dark. The reports and 
documents dealing with My Lai 4 and its 
aftermath, including investigations and af- 
ter-action summaries, and copies of such re- 
ports, should have been on file at brigade 
and division headquarters, but all but two 
of them had vanished. 

In the weeks immediately after My Lal 4, 
Charlie Company virtually collapsed. “I 
think after a while everybody was pretty 
well ashamed of it, you know, because so 
many what they term ‘innocent people’ were 
killed,” former Specialist Fourth Class Frank 
D. Beardslee, who served as a driver for Co- 
lonial Barker, told the Peers commission. By 
mid-April, Task Force Barker had been rou- 
tinely disbanded, Lieutenant Calley had 
been relieved as leader of the first platoon of 
Charlie Company, and Captain Medina was 
getting ready to take over a brigade staff 
job. Major Harry P. Kissinger III, the assist- 
ant chaplain of the 11th Brigade, spent a few 
days near Charlie Company shortly after the 
Son My operation. Kissinger explained to the 
Peers commission that, knowing how highly 
company commanders value a large body 
count, “I said congratulations” to Medina 
for the hundred twenty-eight Vietcong that 
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his men had helped kill. “I proceeded to ask 
about it, but I didn’t get too much re- 
sponse,” he said. “I can’t remember any de- 
tails of what he told me except a little nod, 
and, ‘Yes, it was so,’ or something like that. 
. ..I did not receive the impression that he 
Was proud. ... I proceeded to ask someone 
about it and didn’t get too much of an an- 
swer. I just felt that he didn’t want to talk 
about it and left it hang, didn’t say any 
more.” As an afterthought, the chaplain 
noted that he had stayed overnight in the 
field with the men, even going on a patrol. 
“Nothing was ever said to me by any of the 
men,” Kissinger said. “I talked to a number 
of them there, and you’d think that someone 
would say something to the chaplain if there 
was anyone’s conscience bothering them.” 

Yet within ten days one G.I. told Captain 
Maurice E. Vorhies, then serving in the 
provost marshal’s office at Americal Division 
headquarters, about My Lai 4. Vorhies quick- 
ly learned that the story of My Lai 4 had 
already spread throughout the division; he 
also learned that no one intended to do 
anything about it. Captain Vorhies began 
asking questions at the lith Brigade head- 
quarters, in Duc Pho, and found that Charlie 
Company’s high body count and low weapons 
report were “almost a joke.” Later, he wrote 
in a private letter that was made available to 
me, he discussed the incident with an agent 
of the Army’s Criminal Investigation Divi- 
sion, “He told me that he had heard rumors 
of the incident on 16 March and other inci- 
dents involving C Co... He informed me 
that he intended to investigate the matters. 
However, when I next spoke with him some- 
times later, he told me that he had been 
told by someone to ‘forget about it.’ To the 
best of my knowledge he did not actually 
conduct an investigation.” After that, 
Vorhies discussed the accusation with some 
officers around Chu Lai but the discussion 
gradually drifted into other matters. “Quite 
frankly, it was not that extraordinary,” he 
wrote. “This was neither the first nor the 
last story I was to hear of alleged atrocities. 
It was unusual only by its magnitude.” 

Some details of the massacre at My Lai 
4 quickly became known throughout the 11th 
Brigade and the Americal Division, Some of 
the G.I.s who did not participate in or wit- 
ness the massacre enjoyed gossiping about 
it. Lieutenant Colonel Charles Anistranski, 
the Americal Division’s pacification-and- 
civil affairs officer, told the Peers commis- 
sion, “There was a lot of talk ... near the 
end of March... . G.Is were talking in the 
mess halls. ... When we walked by the di- 
vision headquarters, by the chapel ... we 
could hear people talking about it. But it 
was all done very jokingly: “Hey, did ya hear 
about this? Hey, did ya hear about that?” 
On a few occasions, the officer said, he also 
heard Lieutenant Calley and a sergeant 
mentioned around headquarters. “Surpris- 
ingly, none of the commissioned personnel 
talked about it, none of the general-staff 
members, at the mess or at any other place,” 
Anistranski added. 

The concern over loose talk and the ob- 
vious fear that existed of a career-ruining 
scandal among most of the senior officers 
were confirmed by the experiences of Colonel 
Lewis, the Americal Division chaplain, who 
attempted during the next few weeks to 
discuss Father Creswell’s report of an atroc- 
ity with the top officers in the division. 
Lewis took up the matter first with Colonel 
Balmer, the operations officer for the di- 
vision. “I told Balmer that I had heard 
some pretty bad things,” Colonel Lewis told 
the Peers commission, “. . . and he said he 
had, too, and that this was going to be thor- 
oughly investigated.” After his first visit to 
Balmer, Lewis said, he brought up the sub- 
ject of the investigation with Colonel Par- 
son, the Americal’s chief of staff. “I said, 
‘I wonder what's the situation on My Lal, 
and I'd like to talk to General Koster about 
it,’ or words to this effect,” Lewis testified. 
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“He said, ‘Well, it’s being investigated and 
we're not to talk about it.’ In other words, 
he put me off in seeing the General on this.” 
The chaplain had then turned to Colonel 
Anistranski. Anistranski cautioned him not 
to talk about it, and so did other officials 
at headquarters. 

For all the seeming lack of information 
within the Americal Division, details about 
the murders at My Lai 4 and My Khe 4 
reached South Vietnamese government offi- 
cials in Son Tinh District and Quang Ngai 
Province in less than three days. The first 
word came from survivors in both hamlets— 
sources who were never interrogated by the 
officers of the 11th Brigade or the Americal 
Division. Do Dinh Luyen, the government’s 
village chief for Son My, told the Peers com- 
mission that he had first heard of the shoot- 
ings from survivors of My Lai 4 who 
straggled into the city of Quang Ngai during 
the afternoon of March 16th. A few days 
later, he heard that hundreds of people had 
been killed in My Lai 4 and My Khe 4. “I 
heard they were killed by artillery, gunships, 
and small-arms fire during the battle to 
enter the village...” Luyen testified, 
through a translator. He relayed his infor- 
mation orally to Lieutenant Tran Ngoc Tan, 
the chief of Son Tinh District, who was his 
immediate superior. 

Reporting American atrocities was no way 
to get ahead in the Vietnamese Army in 1968, 
but Tan was in the midst of a long-standing 
feud with his counterpart, Major David C. 
Gavin, the senior American adviser in Son 
Tinh, and he was offended because he had 
not been informed in advance of Task Force 
Barker’s operation. On March 22nd, six days 
after the atrocity, the Lieutenant relayed the 
substance of the village chief's report to his 
Vietnamese superiors at Quang Ngai Province 
headquarters. The message claimed that four 
hundred and eighty civilians had been killed 
at My Lai 4 and ninety at My Khe 4. “Be- 
sides persons killed, animals, property, and 
houses were ninety per cent destroyed,” the 
report said. It further listed Vietcong cas- 
ualties at forty-eight killed and fifty-two 
wounded. This was the first time that any 
report on My Lai 4—American or Vietna- 
mese—had indicated that Vietcong had been 
wounded. 

On March 28th, Lieutenant Tan received 
more information in a letter from Do Dinh 
Luyen. Again Tan forwarded a report to 
provincial headquarters, and he sent copies 
to the intelligence and operations advisory 
staff of the 2nd Division of the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam, which was stationed 
in the city. The document was entitled “Con- 
firmation of Allied Troops’ Shooting at the 
Residents of Tu Cung Hamlet.” (Tu Cung 
is the name that the Vietcong use for the 
immediate area of My Lai 4.) The report 
claimed that Vietcong units had initiated 
the gunfire at My Lai 4. Lieutenant Tan said 
that he discussed the allegation, before for- 
warding it, with Major Gavin, the district ad- 
viser, and Captain Angel M. Rodriguez, 
Gavin's assistant. Rodriguez later testified 
that he had got the impression that “since 
it was V.C. and that was a V.C. chief, the 
one who reported it, well, it was taken as 
propaganda rather than any other thing.” 
At that point, a member of the Peers com- 
mission reminded him that Luyen was a 
government official. 

The Vietnamese investigation might have 
ended with Tan’s second report, except that 
Do Dinh Luyen decided to forward to Tan 
a list of the known dead at the two ham- 
lets. More than four hundred and forty names 
were on the list. A few days later, a commit- 
tee of the National Liberation Front operat- 
ing out of Quang Nagai Province began cir- 
culating three-page leaflets about the mur- 
ders, filled with precise details—rare for 
such propaganda notices. The document 
did contain errors—the wrong Army division 
was accused of the assault on Son My—but 
over all it was amazingly accurate, and was 
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obviously based on interviews with survivors. 
A similarly well-detailed broadcast by the 
National Liberation Front was monitored and 
translated at a radio listening outpost in 
the city of Quang Ngai. 

By early April, many Vietnamese officers 
in Quang Ngai Province knew of the two 
reports from the Son Tinh district chief, and 
also of the Vietcong propaganda broadcast 
and the leaflet, which confirmed what they 
had learned from their own sources. But only 
a few Americans shared that knowledge, 
largely because the Vietnamese kept what 
they knew to themselves. It is difficult to 
understand why such a specific allegation, 
involving an American unit and the slaughter 
of more than four hundred civilians, was not 
shared throughout the advisory system or 
why the Vietnamese did not demand an im- 
mediate investigation. One possible explana- 
tion lies in a flaw in the basic assumptions 
behind the advisory system itself—that Amer- 
ican military men and civilians can work 
closely and harmoniously with Vietnamese 
on an equal basis. In Quang Ngai Province, 
at least, the system did not work. There were 
actually two advisory teams in the province 
in April, 1968. The first was a mixed group 
of military officers and civilians—most of 
them from the State Department—who 
served as overall advisers for civilian prob- 
lems, including pacification and security. 
James A. May, a State Department foreign- 
service officer now stationed in Somalia, was 
the senior province adviser. The second team 
consisted of perhaps a dozen American offi- 
cers who were.separately assigned as direct 
advisers to the ARVN 2nd Division, which 
had its headquarters in the area. The efficacy 
of the system depended on the relationship 
between each senior adviser and his Viet- 
namese counterpart. May's counterpart, for 
example, was the province chief, Lieutenant 
Colonel Ton That Khien. Theoretically, the 
American and Vietnamese counterparts were 
to establish close personal and working re- 
lationships with each other, but Vietnamese 
military officers found themselves in a frus- 
trating situation: their careers depended in 
some degree on how well they got along with 
their counterparts, yet they were aware that 
most of the Americans had a low opinion of 
them. Many Vietnamese officers, apparently, 
decided to solve the problem by hiding their 
feelings—and any disturbing information— 
from their counterparts. The American offi- 
cers who were assigned either to the provin- 
cial advisory team or to the ARVN 2nd Di- 
vision told the Peers commission that they 
had not heard of the atrocity allegations, and 
expressed amazement when they were told 
that their Vietnamese counterparts had writ- 
ten memorandums on the subject. 

On April lith, Lieutenant Tan sent a 
third written report to Colonel Khien, the 
province chief, and this came closer than 
his first two statements to describing what 
had actually happened at My Lai 4 and My 
Khe 4. The document, which was given a 
high Vietnamese classification, began, “On 
March 16, 1968, an American Army unit 
conducted a mopping-up operation at Tu 
Cung and Co Luy hamlets of Son My vil- 
lage, Son Tinh District. At about ten o’clock 
on the above day, the American unit en- 
countered a V.C. mine and received fire 
from Tu Cung hamlet. One American sol- 
dier was killed and a number of others 
wounded. 

“In response, the operational forces at- 
tacked the village, assembled the people, 
and shot and killed more than four hun- 
dred people at Tu Cung hamlet and ninety 
more people in Co Luy hamlet of Son My 
village. While the V.C. were withdrawing 
from the hamlet, forty-eight V.C. and more 
than fifty-two guerrillas and self-defense 
soldiers were wounded by helicopter gun- 
ships. Tu Cung and Co Luy are two areas 
of Son My village that have long been held 
by the V.C. The district forces lack the ca- 
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pability of entering the area. Therefore, Al- 
lied units frequently conduct mop-up op- 
erations and bombing attacks freely in the 
area. But the basic position of the report 
of the Son My village committee is that al- 
though the V.C. cannot be held blameless 
for their actions in the 16 March 1968 op- 
eration, the Americans in anger killed too 
many civilians. Only one American was 
killed by the V.C.; however, the Allies killed 
nearly five hundred civilians in retaliation.” 
Lieutenant Tan added this comment: “Real- 
ly an atrocious attitude if it cannot be 
called an act of insane violence. Request 
you intervene on behalf of the people.” 

Tan’s outspoken accusation—an excep- 
tionally harsh criticism for a Vietnamese to 
make of an American unit—was included in 
copies of the report he sent to the ARVN 
2nd Division and to the office of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel William D. Guinn, the deputy 
adviser for military affairs in Quang Ngai 
Province. As for Colonel Khien, he took no 
immediate action beyond discussing the 
matter with Guinn, with whom he had de- 
veloped some rapport. Colonel Nguyen Van 
Toan, the ARVN 2nd Division commander, 
was similarly reluctant to pursue an in- 
vestigation, but he was confronted with a 
staff memorandum, and he was compelled 
to take some action. His response was to 
pass the buck back to Colonel Khien, who 
was eager to write off the allegations as 
Vietcong propaganda. Toan scrawled the 
following at the bottom of his copy of Tan’s 
report: “If this is true, link up with the 
Americal Division to have this stopped.” 
Predictably, the issue was simply left there. 

Another reaction to Tan’s third report in- 
volved the Americans. A day or two after the 
report was filed, Captain Rodriguez—tem- 
porarily in charge of the Son Tinh district 
headquarters because Major Gavin had taken 
& week's leave—was ordered to look into 
the complaint and file a report on it. Rod- 
riguez began his inquiry by discussing the 
allegations with Tan, he told the commis- 
sion, and asserted, “If I recall, he didn’t 
pay much attention to this, because of the 
fact that he said this was just plain prop- 
aganda. .. . In my mind, I never actual- 
ly figured that an American soldier, the way 
we are trained, would do something like this.” 
He assumed, he said, that his subsequent re- 
port was received by Colonel Guinn. That 
report, dated April 14th, summarized Tan's 
third report and added this comment: “The 
letter was not given much importance by 
the district chief [Tan] but it was sent to 
the Quang Ngai province chief. . . . The dis- 
trict chief is not certain of the informa- 
tion received and he has to depend on the 
word of the village chief and other people 
living in the area.” 

Within the next seven days, Rodriguez’s 
report and a copy of the Vietcong propaganda 
leaflet about the atrocities somehow ended 
up together in the hands of Colonel Hender- 
son and General Koster instead of being for- 
warded to Charles T. Cross, the deputy am- 
bassador for pacification in the I Corps 
region, which included Quang Ngai Province. 
The Peers commission was never able to de- 
termine how the documents got to the 
Americal Division offices, but it is possible 
that the key role may have been played by 
Colonel Guinn. One of the commission’s at- 
torneys hinted that Guinn’s hopes of becom- 
ing a battalion commander might have af- 
fected his conduct in the My Lai 4 investiga- 
tion. 

The first official contact between a Viet- 
namese officer and the Americal Division in 
connection with the events at My Lai 4 was 
made by Colonel Toan, who eventually de- 
cided to talk with his counterpart about the 
allegations in Tan’s third report. (He was 
one of the few Vietmamese to do so.) Toan 
told the Peers commission that he had tele- 
phoned General Koster shortly after receiy- 
ing the third report, to “let him know about 
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some rumor.” Colonel Toan also testified that 
he told Koster about having ordered Khien 
to make an investigation. What Toan consid- 
ered to be mere propaganda at best or, at 
worst, something to cover up was taken far 
more seriously by the Americal Division 
commander, who had perhaps thought that 
Henderson’s oral report of March 20th had 
closed the incident. Koster flew almost im- 
mediately to the city of Quang.Ngai to see 
Toan. Before going into Toan’s office, Koster 
said, he had paid a visit to the province chief, 
Colonel Khien, and had been assured that 
Khien considered Lieutenant Tan’s reports 
from Son Tinh District to be based on Viet- 
cong propaganda. 

Koster then walked over to Toan’s office. “I 
really went there to see if he felt there was 
anything to this; if he was concerned about 
it; if he had a Vietnamese source that had 
been able to uncover anything that we hadn't 
or that U.S. investigators hadn't been able 
to check out,” Koster told the Peers com- 
mission. General Koster testified that he at 
no time thought that he was investigating 
a war crime, despite the specific allegations 
accusing American troops of the slaughter 
of more than four hundred Vietnamese civil- 
ians. “I considered those [allegations to be] 
emanating from a Vietcong source and a 
propaganda type document,” Koster ex- 
plained the General’s testimony to the 
Peers commission about his view of the new 
evidence contrasted sharply with his ac- 
tions, according to one witness. Within a 
week after his visit to Toan, Koster sent di- 
rectly to Colonel Henderson a private, “eyes 
only” letter demanding that he investigate 
the Vietnamese allegations. Enclosed was a 
copy of Lieutenant Tan's third report that 
had somehow come into his possession. The 
existence of the letter was revealed to the 
Peers commission by Robert K. Gerber- 
ding, the intelligence sergeant for the llth 
Brigade. Gerberding said that the letter, 
which arrived about April 20th, was written 
on Americal Division stationery and specifi- 
cally called on Henderson to complete a . in- 
depth investigation. The Sergeant was shown 
a copy of Tan’s report and identified it as 
the one that was enclosed with Koster’s let- 
ter. 

General Koster did not recall sending the 
letter. He initially told the Peers commis: 
sion, “It seems to me that I directed him 
[Henderson] to do something about it [the 
Vietnamese report] ... but I don’t specifi 
cally remember it being in writing or how ir 
went or the sequence of it.” Later, he sug 
gested, “I was not inclined to write persona’ 
notes like that.” (A few days earlier, Colone’ 
Parson had testified that he saw a Vietnam 
ese letter or report about My Lai 4 in Kos: 
ter’s office.) The General went so far as to 
declare, after being confronted with Ger- 
berding’s testimony, that he had never seen 
Tan’s third report—one of the few direct 
contradictions that emerged from the tes- 
timony. Koster further claimed, however, 
he did not recall obtaining any information 
from the Vietnamese “until, on my own in- 
vestigation, I went around and talked to 
them.” Koster, Toan, and Khien all agreed in 
their testimony before the Peers commission 
that no documents had been exchanged dur- 
ing their meetings—a statement that raised 
an obvious and important question. If, as 
Gerberding testified, Koster did send a letter 
to Henderson with a copy of Tan’s report en- 
closed, where did he get it? One possible 
answer, based on my own research, was that 
Tan’s report was transmitted to Koster by 
Colonel Amstranski, the pacification-and- 
civil-affairs officer for the division, who noted 
during an interview with me that he had 
been instructed by Colonel Guinn at this 
time to deliver an “eyes only” envelope to 
the General from Quang Ngai provincial 
headquarters. When Koster was asked spe- 
cifically by General Peers if Guinn could 
have given him a copy of the Tan report, he 
did not think so. “I can't say how all this 
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first came to our attention, but I wouldn’t 
have put myself in the channel of commu- 
nication for Colonel Guinn to go through,” 
he testified. The General added, however, “I 
think he would have kept us informed of 
what was going on in the province.” 

Colonel Henderson, for his part, denied 
any knowledge of Koster’s letter ordering 
him to file a report. “I am positive that I 
received no letter from General Koster,” he 
told the Peers commission. Despite Gerber- 
ding’s testimony, Henderson also denied ever 
seeing Tan’s third report. But he had begun 
asking questions about the Son My incidents 
again. Why? Henderson explained that he 
had done so not because of a letter from 
Koster but because he had received a mysteri- 
ous and unsigned statement referring to an 
allegation that American troops had slaugh- 
tered more than four hundred civilians, Hen- 
derson said that the statement indicated 
that Lieutenant Tan, the Son Tinh district 
chief, did not give the allegation much im- 
portance. The Colonel attached the docu- 
ment, without comment or explanation, to 
his resulting report to Koster, 

The origin of the statement became a 
major concern of the Peers commission; 
it was finally determined that the unsigned 
document attached to Henderson's report 
was nothing more than a copy of the refuta- 
tion prepared earlier by Captain Rodriguez, 
of Son Tinh district headquarters. Hender- 
son insisted, however, that he had never 
seen the Captain's initial document but had 
received his statement—the one eventually 
given to Koster—from his staff. Henderson 
said at one point that both the statement 
and a copy of the Vietcong propaganda leaflet 
about Son My were delivered to his intelli- 
gence officer, Colonel Blackledge. “I do not 
know how he got the paper,” Henderson 
said. He added that his staff had sent copies 
of both documents to division headquarters 
for perusal. 

Within two days of the mysterious receipt 
of the statement and the propaganda leaflet, 
the Colonel said, he decided—just as Koster 
had done earlier—to visit Colonel Toan at 
the ARVN 2nd Division headquarters. As 
Henderson recounted it, he showed Toan the 
leaflet and told the Vietnamese officer that 
“I was very much interested in this thing 
and that when he looked into this I would 
make available to him a battalion or any 
number of troops to go into this area... .” 
Toan assured him that the leaflet was sim- 
ply propaganda. 

Two or three days after his visit, Hen- 
derson said, “General Young came down 
and said General Koster wants you to—and 
it was not to make an investigation because 
I specifically asked: ‘Does he want this open 
again and a formal investigation?’ and Gen- 
eral Young said, ‘No. This paper you sent 
up, this VC propaganda message, has tripped 
his memory here a little bit, and he just 
wants some backup in the files here if any- 
thing further should develop on the matter. 
So provide him with a written report.’” At 
this point, Henderson said, he sat down 
and wrote a report, relying on notes taken 
during his interviews the month before— 
when only Warrant Officer Thompson's con- 
frontation with ground troops and the al- 
legation of wild shootings were being in- 
vestigated. 

Many witnesses contradicted one aspect 
or another of Henderson's testimony. Gen- 
eral Young testified that he had no recollec- 
tion of a conversation in late April with 
Henderson about a written report. Colonel 
Blackledge testified that his office had re- 
layed to Colonel Henderson not the Rodri- 
guez statement nor a Vietcong propaganda 
leaflet but only some preliminary and in- 
complete allegations of an atrocity that were 
being disseminated by the Vietcong. Black- 
ledge added that he knew nothing about 
the origin of the Rodriguez statement. And 
Henderson himself finally acknowledged that 
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he really did not know how or from where 
he received the information. 

Henderson’s subsequent report to General 
Koster, dated April 24th, included two en- 
closures: the Vietcong propaganda leaflet 
and the Rodriguez report, which was shorn 
of its signature but retained its date, April 
14th. The Rodriguez document was attached 
to Henderson’s report under the simple head- 
ing “Statement.’’ Henderson’s classified re- 
port, addressed to the commanding general, 
Americal Division, said, in part: 

“1. An investigation has been conducted of 
allegations cited in inclosure 1 [the Rod- 
riguez statement]. The following are the 
results of this investigation. 

“2. On the day in question, 16 March 
1968 .. . Task Force Barker, 11th Inf Bge, 
conducted a combat air assault in the vicin- 
ity of My Lai hamlet (Son My village) in 
eastern Son Tinh District. This area has 
long been an enemy stronghold and Task 
Force Barker had met heavy enemy opposi- 
tion in this area on 12 and 23 February 1968. 
All persons living in this area are considered 
to be VC or VC sympathizers by the District 
Chief. Artillery and gunship preparatory fires 
were placed on the landing zones used by the 
two companies. Upon landing and during 
their advance on the enemy positions, the 
attacking forces were supported by gun- 
ships .. . By 1500 all enemy resistance had 
ceased and the remaining enemy forces had 
withdrawn. The results of this operation were 
128 VC KIA. During preparatory fires and the 
ground action by the attacking companies 
20 noncombatants caught in the battle area 
were killed. U.S. forces suffered 2 KHA (killed 
by hostile action) and 10 WHA (wounded by 
hostile action) by booby traps and 1 man 
slightly wounded in the foot by small arms 
fire. . . . Interviews [here Henderson listed 
only Colonel Barker, Major Calhoun, Cap- 
tain Medina, and the commander of Bravo 
Company, Captain Earl R. Michles] revealed 
that at no time were any civilians gathered 
together and killed by U.S. soldiers. The 
civilian habitants in the area began with- 
drawing to the southwest as soon as the op- 
eration began and within the first hour and 
& half all visible civilians had cleared the 
area of operations. 

“3. The Son Tinh district chief does not 
give the allegations any importance and he 
pointed out that the two hamlets where the 
incident is alleged to have happened are in 
an area controlled by the VC since 1964. Col. 
Toan ... reported that the making of such 
allegations against U.S. forces is a common 
technique of the VC propaganda machine. 
Inclosure 2 is a translation of an actual VC 
propaganda message targeted at the ARVN 
soldier and urging him to shoot Americans. 
This message was given to this headquarters 
by the CO, 2nd ARVN Division (Toan), on 
about 17 April 1968. . . . It makes the same 
allegations as made by the Son My village 
chief in addition to other claims of atrocities 
by American soldiers. 

“4, It is concluded that 20 non-combatants 
were inadvertently killed when caught in the 
area of preparatory fires and in the crossfires 
of the U.S. and VC forces on 16 March 1968. 
It is further concluded that no civilians were 
gathered together and shot by U.S. soldiers. 
The allegation that U.S. forces shot and 
killed 450-500 civilians is obviously a Viet- 
cong propaganda move to discredit the Unit- 
ed States in the eyes of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple in general and the ARVN soldier in par- 
ticular.” 

The report, signed by Henderson, obviously 
relied heavily on Colonel Barker’s report of 
the action. The original typed copy was 
placed in a double-sealed enyelope marked 
“Eyes of the CG (commanding general) 
Only” and sent by courier to division head- 
quarters, at Chu Lai. Only one copy was kept 
at brigade headquarters, according to Ser- 
geant Gerberding, who was in charge of filing 
it, and that copy was handed on a “close 
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hold” basis, “I kept this in what I called my 
personal or confidential file,” the Sergeant 
testified. Gerberding’s personal file was in his 
desk, where, he said, “I kept things I didn't 
want anybody else to see.” The Army later 
found the carbon file copy in Gerberding’s 
safe, where someone had moved it, it was the 
only existing record of any investigation in 
connection with My Lai 4. The file copy was 
initialled “RKB,” for Richard K. Blackledge, 
and its existence enabled the Peers commis- 
sion to confront Blackledge with documented 
evidence that contradicted his testimony. 
(The lack of records prevented the investiga- 
tors from directly challenging the many wit- 
nesses who simply could not recall a fact or 
said they were not sure what had happened.) 
Blackledge, by then retired and living near 
Honolulu, was asked if he had ever seen the 
Henderson report prior to his testimony in 
1970. “Negative, absolutely negative," the 
former intelligence officer replied. “I never 
saw this until I came here.” After being 
shown his initialled file copy, Blackledge said, 
“I now retract what I said, because those are 
my initials and I recognize the way I write my 
initials. But I don’t recall the document. .. . 
I had nothing to do with the preparation.” 

Although Henderson’s report was sent as & 
high-priority, “eyes only” message to General 
Koster, the General testified that he did not 
recall seeing it until he returned from a brief 
vacation in Hawaii in early May. When he 
did see it, he decided that it was inadequate. 
“As best I recall, it was not my intent this 
[the report] should be limited to only some 
discussion of some V.C. propaganda,” Koster 
testified. He said that he and his staff “dis- 
cussed the adequacy of the report” and de- 
cided to ask Henderson to submit a full anal- 
ysis, covering not only the new Vietnamese 
allegations but also Warrant Officer Thomp- 
son’s claims of indiscriminate shooting. In 
May, General Young made another trip to the 
Duc Pho headquarters area and informed 
Henderson that Koster now wanted a formal 
investigation of the incident, to embrace all 
the allegations—from both the Vietnamese 
and the pilots. Henderson said, “I discussed 
with him who the logical individual was to 
perform the investigation and told him that 
if he had no objections I would assign Colonel 
Barker to it." 

Barker completed his report the next week. 
Henderson testified that “to the best of my 
knowledge, the report included statements 
from certainly all of the company command- 
ers, from various pilots .. . from enlisted per- 
sonnel, both Charlie and Bravo Company, it 
included statements from personnel working 
in the battalion T.O. [tactical-operations 
central].” Barker’s formal report concluded 
once again that twenty civilians had been 
killed by artillery and gunships, Henderson 
said. He added, “. . . there was no term of 
atrocity used, or massacre, or anything of this 
nature, There was no evidence to support 
that any soldiers had willfully or negligently 
wounded or killed civilians during this oper- 
ation." Barker, Henderson said, had attached 
from fifteen to twenty single-page signed 
Statements to a covering report of three 
pages. Henderson testified that he had sub- 
mitted Barker’s work to General Koster with 
a written endorsement, saying, “I had re- 
viewed the investigation .. . that the facts 
and circumstances cited throughout the in- 
vestigation agreed generally with my own 
personal inquiry into the matter ...and I 
recommended that the report be accepted.” 

The Peers commission was unable to find 
any copies of Colonel Barker's formal report 
in the headquarters of either the Americal 
Division or the 11th Brigade. In addition, of 
the four hundred witnesses who appeared 
before the commission, only two—Colonel 
Henderson and General Koster—claimed to 
have any knowledge of it. The evidence is 
overwhelming that if such a report was pre- 
pared by Barker it was a complete fraud. 
None of the principals in the My Lai 4 inves- 
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tigation—including Captain Medina, the 
commanding officer of Charlie Company; 
Warrant Officer Thompson, the helicopter 
pilot; Major Watke, Thompson’s commanding 
officer; and Colonel Holladay, the 123rd Bat- 
talion commander—had any knowledge of 
further inquiries. For them, the investigation 
had ended in March, a few days after it 
began, 

By March, 1969, Task Force Barker’s assault 
on the village of Son My was just another 
forgotten military victory. Two of the most 
important of the dramatis personae were 
dead. Lieutenant Colonel Barker, the task- 
force commander, had been killed the pre- 
vious June when a helicopter he was flying 
in collided with an Air Force observation 
plane near My Lai 4. Captain Earl R. Michles, 
the commanding officer of Bravo Company, 
which had led the assault on My Khe 4, was 
also killed in the accident, Major General 
Koster was the Superintendent of West 
Point; Colonel Henderson and General Young 
were assigned to new duties, out of Vietnam; 
and most of the G.I.s from Bravo and Charlie 
Companies either were out of the service or 
were counting the days until they would be. 
Ronald L. Ridenhour, the Arizonian who 
served in the 1ith Brigade in early 1968, was 
also out of the service, and at the end of 
March he mailed his letter describing the 
assault on My Lai 4 to the President, to 
Pentagon officials, and to two dozen members 
of Congress. “Quite frankly, my initial reac- 
tion to these charges was one of disbelief,” 
General William C. Westmoreland, then 
serving as the Army's Chief of Staff, told a 
House armed-services subcommittee during 
closed briefings on My Lai 4 in the spring of 
1970. 

Ridenhour’s letters posed an immediate 
public-relations threat to the military, which 
was then in the process of helping to sell 
President Nixon's “Vietnamization” program 
to the nation, and within days the American 
military command in Saigon was ordered to 
investigate the charges. The task fell to 
Colonel Howard K. Whitaker, who was a 
senior officer in the Inspector General’s office 
in Saigon; he was dispatched north to the 
Americal Division headquarters. Whitaker's 
investigation was similar to the earlier in- 
vestigations of My Lai 4. He spent less than 
two days with the Americal Division, and he 
seems to have accepted at face value every 
Army document he could find. Thus he was 
able to write, “A review of the Combat After- 
Action Report ... revealed that an esti- 
mated enemy Local Force BN [battalion] was 
in the vicinity of the My Lai... area.... 
Enemy losses during this action were heavy 
... The civilian population supporting the 
V.C. in the area numbered approximately 200. 
This created a problem in population control 
and medical care of those civilians caught in 
fires of opposing forces.” Whitaker did not 
mention that only three enemy weapons had 
been captured, nor did he express any con- 
cern over the fact that a check of the files in 
the Americal Division and the 11th Brigade 
produced no evidence of any earlier investiga- 
tion. The message from Washington ordering 
Whitaker’s investigation had suggested that 
one had taken place. Whitaker completed his 
confidential report on April 17, 1969, four 
days after he began. Within days, it was re- 
layed to the Inspector General's office in the 
Pentagon for action because, as Whitaker 
noted, most of the alleged participants were 
back in the United States. 

Colonel Whitaker’s attempt to get at the 
truth apparently stopped with a series of dis- 
cussions he had with the top-ranking officers 
of the Americal Division, including Major 
General Charles M. Gettys, who had replaced 
General Koster as the commanding general, 
and Colonel John W. Donaldson, who had 
replaced Colonel Parson as the chief of staff. 
Whitaker’s report noted, “Both stated they 
knew of no investigation ever having been 
conducted concerning the alleged incident.” 
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The Colonel’s final conclusion was skeptical. 
“An examination of all available documents 
concerning the alleged incident reveals that 
the complainant [Ridenhour] has grossly 
exaggerated the military action in question,” 
he wrote. “No evidence could be uncovered 
which would substantiate the allegations.” 
Whitaker did suggest, however, that inter- 
views be conducted with some of the perti- 
nent witnesses to “determine if the allega- 
tions have substance.” None of the partici- 
pants had been questioned about My Lai 4 
since March, 1968. 

In mid-April of 1969, the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s office in the Pentagon was ordered by 
General Westmoreland to conduct a full- 
scale inquiry; officials there, in turn, assigned 
Colonel William V. Wilson, a highly skilled 
investigator, to the case. With that assign- 
ment, made in late April, the Army set in 
motion an inevitable sequence of events. The 
basic sources that Ridenhour had mentioned 
were the men of Charlie Company, some of 
whom had done the shooting, and they be- 
came Wilson’s sources, too. In the early 
stages of the Wilson investigation, there 
were no colonels or majors to contrive re- 
ports—just guilt-ridden ex-G.Is anxious to 
tell what they knew and why they had done 
what they did. By late May, Wilson had per- 
sonally tracked down at least six members 
of Charlie Company, and had accumulated 
enough solid evidence to order Lieutenant 
Calley brought back from Vietnam for ques- 
tioning at the Inspector General’s office in 
the Pentagon. Although no hint of the pend- 
ing atrocity case reached the public, many 
of the officers at work in the Pentagon knew 
that something was up. 

The word also reached the headquarters of 
the Americal Division. Subsequently, the 
Peers commission was unable to establish 
how all but two of the reports relating to 
the Henderson investigations had vanished, 
Files pertaining to March 16th and there- 
after were missing from the Americal Divi- 
sion headquarters, the 1lth Brigade head- 
quarters (where one copy of Henderson's 
April 24th report was found, in Sergeant Ger- 
berding’s safe), Quang Ngai province head- 
quarters, and Son Tinh district headquar- 
ters. All the records for March 16th were also 
missing from the headquarters of the bat- 
talion commanded by Lieutent Colonel Rob- 
ert B. Luper, chief officer of artillery units 
attached to the ilth Brigade. Detailed in- 
terrogations by the Peers commission of 
dozens of division and brigade officers, ser- 
geants, and clerks who were still serving in 
1969 produced only two witnesses who could 
recall handling a file on the My Lai 4 inves- 
tigations—Gerberding, the intelligence ser- 
geant for the llth Brigade, and Sergeant 
Kenneth E. Camell, who replaced him in late 
October, 1968. Camell told the Peers commis- 
sion that he recalled seeing a number of 
reports on investigations specifically dealing 
with My Lai 4, including Henderson’s report 
and Rodriguez's report. 

Colonel Whitaker's early investigation had 
failed to uncover Gerberding’s personal file; 
no one knew it existed. In late May, however, 
Colonel Wilson ordered Colonel Henderson 
to report to Washington for interrogation in 
connection with the massacre. (As Henderson 
initially described the battle during his 
testimony before Wilson, Charlie Company 
was in heavy contact with Vietcong troops 
entrenched in bunkers surrounding the ham- 
let.) Henderson, who was then on duty in 
Hawaii, promptly telephoned Donaldson, the 
new chief of staff at Americal Division head- 
quarters, to tell him that a copy of his in- 
vestigation had been filed either in the in- 
telligence office or in the operations office of 
the llth Brigade. In his testimony before 
the Peers commission, Henderson said, “I 
asked him if he would call down to the 11th 
Brigade and have somebody look in the S-2 
[intelligence] or the S-3 [operations] safe 
to see if there was not an envelope in there 
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with a report of investigation in it.” Hen- 
derson later testified that he was asking Don- 
aldson for “any and all reports concerning 
the My Lai incident.” This would have in- 
cluded the formal investigation made by 
Colonel Barker in May, 1968, with its multi- 
tude of attached statements. 

By that time, however, the files had dis- 
appeared. Donaldson sent Henderson a mes- 
sage saying, “A thorough search of division 
headquarters files and 11th Infantry Brigade 
files has failed to produce the informal in- 
vestigation you requested.” (It is not known 
why Donaldson's message referred to an in- 
formal report, one which usually is filed on 
an interim basis.) A few days later, Donald- 
son telephoned Henderson with the addi- 
tional news that a continuing check of the 
files had produced only the two-page in- 
terim report of April 24th, which was subse- 
quently mailed to Henderson, who turned 
it over to the Army Investigators. The mate- 
rial in Gerberding’s personal file, Camell told 
the Peers commission, disappeared in two 
separate stages. That spring, as the Inspec- 
tor General's inquiry was getting under way, 
& senior officer of the lith Brigade came to 
him for the complete file. “The indication 
was that he had to make a report to someone 
else on it,” Camell said of the officer, whose 
identity was never determined. When the 
folder was returned to him a day or two later, 
he said, he noticed that some of the papers 
were missing. “As to what they were, I can- 
not tell you,” Camell testified. In September, 
1969, the Sergeant added, he was again asked 
for the file by a senior staff officer. He never 
saw the folder again. On September 5th, 
the Army announced that murder charges 
had been filed against Lieutenant Calley. 

The Peers commission concluded its in- 
vestigation in March, 1970, without being 
able to discover how the My Lai 4 files had 
disappeared. General Peers himself suspected 
that some of the key officers Involved at the 
time were responsible. The truth was more 
damaging to the Army's system than Peers 
could imagine: that subsequent officers of 
the Americal Division, who had had no direct 
involvement with My Lai 4 and tts investiga- 
tions, had destroyed evidence to protect the 
Officers who preceded them. 

The first evidence that some reports on My 
Lai 4, including the report on Colonel Bar- 
ker’s formal investigation, were on file at the 
Americal Division headquarters as late as 
May, 1969—fourteen months after the mas- 
sacre—became known to the Army in the 
spring of 1970. The evidence was supplied by 
Lieutenant Colonel Barney L., Brannen, Jr., 
who had served with the Americal Division 
in the spring of 1969 as staff judge advocate— 
the senior legal officer. In September, 1970, 
Brannen told an Army pre-trial hearing into 
coverup charges General Koster— 
charges that had been recommended six 
months earlier by the Peers commission— 
that whle he was in Vietnam he had seen the 
original copy of Barker’s investigation report 
of May, 1968. “It was sometime in May of 
1969,” he explained at Koster’s pretrial hear- 
ing. “I received a phone call from the divi- 
sion chief of staff, who at the time was Colo- 
nel John Donaldson, [who] asked me if I 
could come over to his office. So I did. 
when I arrived at the headquarters 
in Colonel Donaldson's office was the division 
G-1 [the officer in charge of administration 
and personnel] . & Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Lowder. I don’t recall anyone else be- 
ing present at that time.” Donaldson gave 
Brannen a copy of Ridenhour’s letter to read 
and then ordered him to search his office files 
for any information on the alleged incident. 
It is not known who in the Pentagon had 
made a copy of Ridenhour’s letter available 
to Donaldson. The only official link until that 
time between the letter and the Americal 
Division had been Colonel Whitaker, of the 
Inspector General's office, and he told the 
Peers commission that he was never given a 
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copy of it. Brannen found no trace of the 
report on Barker’s investigation. He testi- 
fied at the Army’s hearing, “So I left my of- 
fice and went down to the G-1's office, which 
was about one hundred yards away .. . 
and I entered Colonel Lowder's section—his 
own personal office and . he had a file 
in his hand at the time I walked in and he 
said, ‘Well, we found this,’ and he handed 
me this file perhaps one-half inch 
thick.” The file was Barker’s report of May, 
1968, complete with the letter of endorse- 
ment from Henderson, Brannen went on, “I 
said to Colonel Lowder, ‘This appears to be 
the document we're looking for. Do you want 
me to go with you back to the chief of staff’s 
office?’ and he said, ‘No, I'll take it over and 
talk to him about it.’ . And then and 
there ended my connection with this inves- 
tigative file.” 

Brannen left the Americal Division that 
summer and returned to the United States 
to take a year-long course at the Army's Com- 
mand and General Staff College, at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. He was in school that 
November, when the My Lai 4 story broke in 
the newspapers. Brannen read many of the 
newspaper and magazine stories about the 
atrocity, and was particularly offended by 
one account, in Newsweek. “They [the maga- 
zine] went through the My Lai incident and 
they pretty well concluded that the Army 
had a big coverup and that there had never 
been any sort of investigation and so forth,” 
the lawyer complained at Koster’s pre-trial 
hearing. “Well .. . during the [Christmas] 
holidays ... we were out of school for two 
weeks. I had a cocktail party ... and there 
were some other judge-advocate officers who 
attended it ... the discussion of My Lali 
came up in the course of the evening be- 
cause they knew I had been in the Americal. 
And one of them referred to the article. ... 
And I told them in no uncertain terms that 
I didn’t think the article was accurate but 
that was not unusual because I felt that a 
lot of news reporting was inaccurate anyway, 
and a lot of editorializing when they re- 
ported to be facts, [I told them] that I had 
seen .. . a formal investigative report that 
related to the My Lai incident. In fact, it 
did not appear to me that the Americal Divi- 
sion had in any way attempted to cover any- 
thing up but had in fact investigated it.” 

Brannen's story travelled through the 
Army’s legal circles, and in March, 1970, he 
was asked by one of the attorneys for Gen- 
eral Koster to make a formal statement 
about the file he had seen in Colonel Low- 
der’s office. In June, Brannen gave another 
statement to agents for the Army’s Criminal 
Investigation Division. A few days later, he 
passed a lie-detector test at the Pentagon. 
The test was urged upon Brannen because 
both Donaldson, who by then had been pro- 
moted to general and had been assigned to 
a key position on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and Lowder were vigorously denying Bran- 
nen’s account. By midsummer of 1970, both 
Donaldson and Lowder were under secret in- 
vestigation themselyes: by the C.I.D. for their 
part in the My Lai 4 tragedy. 

General Donaldson testified at the Koster 
hearing on September 14, 1970, five days after 
Brannen, He again denied any knowledge of 
an encounter with Brannen and also claimed 
that he had “no clear or positive recollection” 
of seeing Ridenhour's letter while he was in 
Vietnam. Within a year, nonetheless, Gen- 
eral Donaldson's promising career received 
a serious setback. Late in 1970, an Army pros- 
ecutor, checking a tip that Colonel Hender- 
son had engaged in ‘“gook-hunting” in heli- 
copters (looking for human targets) while 
serving as brigade commander in 1968, inter- 
viewed a number of helicopter pilots who had 
flown in Vietnam. The investigator discov- 
ered that his tipster had been mistaken in 
the identity of the “gook-hunter;" it was 
not Henderson. An investigation was initi- 
ated, and in June, 1971, Donaldson was 
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formally charged with the murder of six Viet- 
namese civilians and the assault with intent 
to kill of two more. Pending further Army 
hearings, he was transferred from his posi- 
tion with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to a desk 
job at Fort Meade, Maryland. In December, 
1971, after a four-month closed hearing, the 
Army exonerated Donaldson of all charges, 
permitting him to resume his career. 
Secretary of Defense Melvin A. Laird and 
other high Pentagon officials monitored the 
Associated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional newspaper wires on the evening of 
September 5, 1969. Earlier that day, the pub- 
lic-information office at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia, had issued its first press release about 
the mass-murder charges filed against Lieu- 
tenant Calley. The official concern wasn’t 
necessary; the military news release—an an- 
nouncement of the type that is routinely is- 
sued in connection with a serious crime— 
gave no hint of the scope of the My Lai 4 
massacre. Calley was charged with murder, 
it said, “for offenses allegedly committed 
against civilians while serving in Vietnam in 
March, 1968.” There was no press outcry, and 
the military continued its investigation in 
secrecy. Ridenhour, who by then was mak- 
ing increasingly impatient telephone calls to 
the Pentagon demanding action on his let- 
ter, was informed by the Inspector General’s 
office of the charges against Calley but was 
urged to “avoid any public discussion which 
could prejudice the continuing investigation 
or the rights of Lieutenant Calley.” The 
chairmen of the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees, Senator John C. Sten- 
nis, of Mississippi, and Representative L. 
Mendel Rivers, of South Carolina, were 


briefed by Army officers on the impending 
scandal and were also urged not to talk. 

By then, the full scope of the My Lai 4 
tragedy was becoming clear to the Army, and 
in the fall the investigation of Charlie Com- 
pany G.I.s was transferred from the Inspec- 
tor General to a newly organized office of the 


Criminal Investigation Division, headed by 
Colonel Henry H. Tufts, an experienced 
agent. At the same time, the Army broadened 
the scope of its inquiry, and assigned many 
agents to Tufts’ office. Dozens of Charlie 
Company officers and men were now being 
interrogated. But in those months none of 
the senior officers of the 11th Brigade and 
the Americal Division were thought to be in- 
volved in a coverup. At last, as the furor over 
the Calley story grew, an atmosphere of crisis 
developed in the Pentagon, A series of meet- 
ings was held at which high officials dis- 
cussed ways of abating the growing outcry 
from the press and the public over what 
seemed to be an obvious case of coverup. In- 
credibly, that possibility had not been for- 
mally discussed within the Pentagon until 
then. A working group that included Secre- 
tary of the Army Stanley R. Resor, Army 
General Counsel Robert E Jordan III, Vice 
Chief of Staff Bruce Palmer, Jr., who had 
formerly been deputy commander of all 
American forces in Vietnam, and Daniel Z. 
Henkin, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, determined that some kind of 
inquiry was needed. 

Before any decision was reached, a number 
of officers attached to the Americal Division 
and to the Quang Ngai Province advisory 
team were brought in to the Pentagon for 
private discussions. Among those interviewed 
were Major Watke, Colonel Guinn, and Colo- 
nel Balmer, the former operations officer un- 
der Koster. “Our personal feeling was ‘Yeah, 
something’s rotten in Denmark,’” the mili- 
tary official said of the results of the Inter- 
views. It was decided not to entrust the in- 
quiry to Tufts’ newly set up C.I.D. office, be- 
cause his investigators would be outranked 
by the men they were interrogating. Koster’s 
high rank meant that a two- or three-star 
general would be needed to head the investi- 
gating panel. “We wanted a military man 
with experience in Vietnam, and someone 
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who was senior to Koster,” the official said. 
“General Peers met those criteria, Moreover, 
he was not West Point, and we were afraid 
of the W.P.P.A.” The initials stand for West 
Point Protective Association; it is a nonex- 
istent organization, but the belief that West 
Point graduates take care of their own is 
widely held, and many military men who are 
not graduates of the United States Military 
Academy are convinced that young West 
Point generals get the choice assignments. 
“W.P.P.A. is a two-edged sword,” the official 
said. “The West Pointer who goes down 1s 
trampled on harder, but it usually takes a 
higher standard of proof.” Another reason 
for appointing General Peers was that he was 
then Chief of the Office of Reserve Compo- 
nents, a three-star position that is not 
usually considered a stepping stone to more 
important positions in the Army. “Peers’ job 
was one in which he could be missed,” the 
official said, “Let’s face it—you don’t charge 
a member of the club and tear up the sys- 
tem the way he did and expect to get ahead,” 
Peers, a gruff, clgar-smoking man, was given 
carte blanche in picking his staff, and he 
eventually amassed a group of intelligent 
young officers who had been battlefield com- 
manders in Vietnam to serve on his interro- 
gation teams. (By the end of the investiga- 
tion, the Army had assigned thirty-four ofi- 
cers, forty-eight enlisted men, and eleven 
civilians to the commission.) On November 
24, 2969, the Pentagon formally announced 
that Peers had been chosen to head an in- 
quiry into the “nature and scope” of the 
initial investigations into My Lal 4. 

By early December, Peers was beginning to 
understand that he had badly underesti- 
mated the scope of his inquiry. In a memo- 
randum written to Resor and Chief of Staff 
Westmoreland on November 30th, before he 
began hearings, the General had outlined a 
six-week investigation involving a trip to 
Vietnam and the interrogation of thirty or 
forty witnesses in the Pentagon. As things 
worked out, he and his staff interrogated 
more than fifty witnesses before Christmas, 
some of them twice. Early in December, 
two prominent New York lawyers—Robert 
MacCrate, a Harvard Law School graduate 
who had once served as counsel to Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, and Je- 
rome K. Walsh, Jr—joined the investigating 
team. The civilian attorneys were added, one 
Official told me, because at one stage of the 
game Robert Jordan, the Army general coun- 
sel, and Army Secretary Resor became aware 
of the credibility problem. 

By taking these steps, the military blunted 
an earlier demand, made by liberals and con- 
servatives alike, that an outside panel be 
established to investigate the coverup. This 
proposal had been made by such disparate 
men as Hubert H. Humphrey, the former 
Vice-President; Senator Stennis, the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee; and 
Arthur J. Goldberg, the former Supreme 
Court Justice. Still, the Army’s announce- 
ment of the Peers Inquiry triggered some 
Senate and House criticism. Two senators— 
Stephen M. Young, of Ohio, and Charles H. 
Percy, of Nlinois—immediately called for a 
Senate investigation of My Lai 4. Young, 
perhaps anticipating a long military delay in 
making an uncensored version of the Peers 
report public, told the Senate that “Ameri- 
cans must know—and the sooner the bet- 
ter—the long-suppressed facts about what 
certainly has been one of our nation’s most 
ignoble hours.” In the House, Mendel Rivers, 
of the Armed Services Committee, an- 
nounced that he had ordered his investigat- 
ing subcommittee, headed by Representative 
F. Edward Hébert, of Louisiana, to investi- 
gate the massacre in closed hearings. That 
group’s report, like the Army's, was released 
in heavily edited form eight months later. 

The political furor over the coverup died 
as My Lai 4 receded from the front pages. 
No serious critic questioned the integrity of 
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General Peers, and, indeed, the Peers In- 
quiry was a model of integrity and industry; 
at one time the General had four separate 
interview teams at work, compiling volumes 
of testimony. One thing that complicated 
the group’s work was a question of time; un- 
der military law, the statute of limitations 
for some criminal offenses—though not mur- 
der—was two years, and therefore all charges 
would have to be prepared by March 16, 1970. 

Ultimately, however, the Peers Inquiry 
failed to explore the sources of the coverup 
fully, for the coverup was the product not 
just of the individual actions of a few gen- 
erals, colonels, and lesser officers but of an 
institution that made it almost inevitable 
that the investigations of My Lai 4 would 
be covered up. The inquiry members, perhaps 
unconsciously, were convinced that My Lai 
4 and Task Force Barker were both aberra- 
tions. The witnesses—particularly the field- 
grade officers of the task force and the 11th 
Brigade—were considered to be individuals 
who were somehow unlike all their counter- 
parts in the Army. Major Watke, for example, 
was accused by Colonel J. Ross Franklin, one 
of the Peers investigators, of giving an im- 
pression, “whether intended or not,” of “an 
officer greatly concerned over making waves 
in his own career, whose judgment, or infor- 
mation of a possible horrible war crime. . . 
has been filtered, or clouded, or even almost 
diverted by the negative impact it could 
have on his career.” Watke responded by tell- 
ing the officers an important truth about the 
military. “If it had been my career at stake, 
I wouldn’t have done anything,” he said. “I 
think the fact that I carried this to my 
commander and to Colonel Barker .. . if I 
had been worried about my career... I 
would have just let it just stop right there 
when it came to me.” General Peers simply 
couldn't accept Watke’s comment. “Major 
Watke, let’s be reasonable,” he said. “You 
couldn't, and even if you had been thinking 
about your career, the worst thing that could 
have ever happened to you—and look at it 
very realistically—was for [Thompson's com- 
plaints] to get up the line without having 
gone through you. You wouldn’t have had 
to worry about a career.” Yet the overall tes- 
timony taken by the Peers commission sug- 
gested that if Watke had said nothing there 
would have been no immediate investigation 
at all. 

As the inquiry proceeded, it should have 
become clear to General Peers and his col- 
leagues that many underlying problems were 
exemplified by the officers testifying before 
them, yet My Lai 4 was always discussed in 
terms of an officer's failing to fulfill his mili- 
tary duty by not reporting a war crime— 
never in terms of a system that prevented 
literally hundreds of men and officers from 
telling their superiors about My Lai 4. In 
response to a question, Ridenhour told Peers 
why he hadn’t reported his information 
about the massacre to his military superiors 
in Vietnam instead of writing his letter. “I 
didn’t have a whole lot of trust in the Army, 
especially after some of these things hap- 
pened,” he testified. “And I was told bluntly 
from time to time that if accidents occurred, 
don’t worry about it, because we'll cover you. 
...I couldn’t help feel that this was a 
policy that was all-pervading within the 
[Americal] Division.” 

Father Creswell, the Episcopal chaplain at 
Americal Division headquarters, was asked 
by MacCrate during his testimony why he 
did not report Warrant Officer Thompson's 
charges about the shooting of civilians at 
My Lai to the staff judge advocate, and he 
replied, “Well, sir, let me tell you something 
at this point. I’m not a complete stranger 
with the J.A.G. [Judge Advocate General’s] 
Office. I went over from time to time... . 
And I became absolutely conyinced that as 
far as the United States Army was concerned, 
there was no such thing as murder of a Viet- 
namese civilian.” 
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Colonel Franklin seemed to many witnesses 
to be the most moralistic military member of 
the Peers commission. Franklin, the former 
deputy commander of the 173rd Airborne 
Brigade, often criticized witnesses and sug- 
gested that they were lying. Sergeant Michael 
Bernhardt’s appearance before the commis- 
sion particularly upset Franklin. Bernhardt, 
who was one of the first men to talk to news- 
men about My Lai 4, testified that he had 
witnessed or had been told about many rapes 
and murders committed by men in Charlie 
Company. On being asked by Franklin to 
give a specific example, he told of a woman 
carrying baskets who had been shot when 
she ignored a request to stop running... 
can you think of a better way to stop people 
that are running than that? I mean, are you 
comparing that woman carrying baskets that 
was shouted at to stop with the lining up 
and the gunning down of men, women, and 
children in My Lai 4? . . . The only point I 
want to make to you is if you are going to 
make damning accusations like this, and 
these very general statements, you had better 
have something to back it up. You're still 
wearing the uniform and you're portraying 
people that wear the uniform as really ani- 
mals.” Yet a year later Colonel Franklin was 
himself charged by a fellow-officer with seven 
counts of dereliction of duty and failure to 
comply with written directives in connection 
with the murder in 1969—before the Peers 
commission was convened—of at least five 
Vietnamese prisoners and the electric tor- 
ture of a sixth. The charges were filed on 
March 15, 1971, by Lieutenant Colonel An- 
thony B. Herbert, the holder of four Silver 
Stars, who served in early 1969 as acting 
inspector general and as a battalion com- 
mander for the 173rd Airborne Brigade under 
Franklin and his superior, Major General 
John W. Barnes, who was himself charged 
by Herbert with three counts of dereliction 
of duty. Charges against both officers were 
eventualy dismissed by the Army. 

There is some reason to believe that Gen- 
eral Peers, who personally ordered the full 
commission inquiry into the Bravo Company 
massacre, apparently did not do all he could 
to insure that those men and officers who 
were involved in the killings at My Khe 4 
were punished or reprimanded. The first hint 
of Bravo Company’s actions was given by 
Mrs. Nguyen Dhi Bay, a resident of My Khe 
4, who was raped and then was forced to 
serve as a human mine detector during the 
Bravo Company operation that took place 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth of 
March, 1968. Mrs. Bay was interviewed on 
December 17, 1969, at the Chu Lai hospital 
by André C. Feher, an agent of the C.I.D. 
Peers, MacCrate, and a few other members of 
the investigating team arrived at the Ameri- 
cal Division headquarters a few weeks later 
to begin interviewing witnesses and to sur- 
vey My Lai 4. Almost immediately, Peers 
sent the following “eyes only” message to 
Army Secretary Resor and General West- 
moreland: 

“You will recall that you had asked me to 
include Co Lay in our investigation. Two 
of the female detainees taken in the opera- 
tion of .. . the Ist Cav on 13 Dec 69 south 
of My Lai 1 were recently interrogated by 
the C.I.D. in the Quang Ngai civil hospital. 
Both of them indicated that on the day of 
the 16th, possibly the 17th, of Mar 68 ap- 
proximately 90-100 women and children in 
[My Khe 4] were removed from bunkers and 
shot in the immediate locality....A few 
instances of rapes were also reported. This 
would have been the operation of B Co... . 
in that general area. 

“The two women have since been released 
from the hospital, but we will try to locate 
them and have them re-interrogated by 
members of this team. Additionally, we will 
continue pressing for information concern- 
ing any unusual activity in that area on the 
16-17th of Mar 68. You should also know 
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that Mr. West [Bland West, an attorney on 
the investigating team] and the other mem- 
bers . . . in Washington are developing a list 
of individuals from B Co. . . . to be interro- 
gated in the CONUS [Continental United 
States] when we return.” 

The two Vietnamese women were not 
found, but by mid-January the Peers com- 
mission had set up a separate team of in- 
vestigators to interrogate the former G.I.s of 
Bravo Company. On January 21st, Peers of- 
ficially enlarged the scope of his inquiry 
when he informed Resor and Westmoreland 
in a memorandum, “There is evidence to 
show that other atrocities and/or violations 
of military regulations were committed in 
the other three hamlets of Son My village. 
. . - In light of the above, it is recommended 
that the geographic scope of the final report 
be extended to include the entire Son My 
village.” This was the first time since the day 
of the tragedy that even an intimation of 
Bravo Company’s misdeeds at My Khe 4 had 
come to official light. The approval came 
routinely, (Peers’ final summary report to 
Secretary Resor and General Westmoreland 
analyzed Bravo Company’s assault on My 
Khe 4 in great detail, however, stating that 
the number of civilians killed there “may 
have been as high as ninety.) By February 
5th, more than thirty members of Bravo 
Company had been interrogated, and the 
Peers commission soon had at least four 
GIs and one officer—First Lieutenant 
Thomas K. Willingham, who headed Bravo 
Company's first platoon—under suspicion of 
murder. The heavy questioning of Bravo 
Company stimulated press interest at the 
Pentagon, but military spokesmen had a 
standing rule against discussing any details 
of the Peers Inquiry, though they did pro- 
vide a daily list of witnesses and their units. 
A few newspaper stories in early February 
pointed out that the commission had broad- 
ened its investigation of My Lai 4 to embrace 
the activities of Bravo Company, but no re- 
porter was able to learn what had happened 
at My Khe 4. Spokesmen simply told the re- 
porters that the Peers commission was in- 
vestigating the entire Son My area, and not 
limiting itself to My Lai 4. On February 12th, 
the Army formally charged Willingham, who 
had by then been promoted to captain, with 
the unpremeditated murder of about twenty 
Vietnamese civilians. Few details of the case 
against Willingham were made public, al- 
though Pentagon officials did link the Wil- 
lingham incident to the My Lai 4 operation. 
Willingham later refused to testify during a 
brief appearance before Peers. On February 
18th, a reporter for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company interviewed two Vietnamese 
survivors of the My Khe 4 assault, who told 
how almost a hundred villagers had been 
killed there during the Task Force Barker 
operation. By this time, however, the Ameri- 
can press was focussed on My Lai 4, so it 
paid little attention to the story. 

On February 21, 1970, General Peers sent 
Secretary Resor and General Westmoreland 
another memorandum, informing them that 
from twenty to twenty-five persons were sus- 
pected of offenses that “could be made the 
subject of court-martial charges.” Some of 
those under suspicion had been members of 
Bravo Company. The Peers commission was 
not authorized by the Army to prefer charges 
on the coverup offenses, but had to submit 
its recommendations before the time for pro- 
secuting such violations ran out on March 
16, 1970, to a group of officers from the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, who would deter- 
mine whether there was sufficient evidence 
against each suspect to justify a court-mar- 
tial. General Peers eventually presented a 
list of nineteen suspects who were still on 
active duty, only one of them in connection 
with the Bravo Company killings at My Khe 
4. On March 17, 1970, then, General Peers 
announced that formal charges had been 
filed against fourteen officers: 
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Major General Koster, who was accused of 
failure to obey lawful regulations and of 
dereliction of duty. 

Brigadier General Young, similarly accused 
of failure to obey regulations and of dere- 
liction. 

Colonel Henderson, accused of dereliction, 
of failure to obey regulations, of making a 
false official statement, and of false swear- 
ing. 

Colonel (then Lieutenant Colonel) Luper, 
accused of failure to obey a lawful order. 

Colonel Parson, accused of failure to obey 
regulations and of dereliction of duty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Guinn, accused of fail- 
ure to obey regulations, of dereliction, and 
of false swearing. 

Lieutenant Colonel (then Major) Gavin, 
accused of failure to obey regulations, of 
dereliction, and of false swearing. 

Major Calhoun, accused of dereliction and 
of failure to report possible misconduct. (An 
earlier suspicion that he helped plan a mis- 
mision “which had as some of its purposes 
the unlawful and systematic destruction 
of ... property and the killing of civilians 
in violation of the laws of war” was dropped.) 

Major McKnight, accused of false swear- 
ing. 

Major Watke, accused of failure to obey 
regulations and of dereliction. 

Captain (then First Lieutenant) Kenneth 
W. Boatman, who was attached to Bravo 
Company as an artillery forward observer, 
accused of failure to report possible miscon- 
duct. 

Captain (then First Lieutenant) Dennis 
Johnson, an intelligence officer attached to 
Task Force Barker, accused of failure to 
obey lawful regulations. 

Captain (then First Lieutenant) Thomas 
Willingham, already facing unpremeditated- 
murder charges, accused of making false of- 
ficial statements and of misprision of a 
felony. 

Captain Medina, also previously charged 
with murder, accused of misprision of a 
felony. 

The press, properly, focussed attention on 
the charges against Koster, who was by then 
the Superintendent of West Point. He and 
Young were the first Army generals in 
eighteen years to face a possible court-mar- 
tial. At the news conference, reporters were 
told that much of the Peers material, includ- 
ing the transcripts of interviews, “cannot be 
made public at this time. because of the pos- 
sible prejudice to the military justice against 
the fourteen officers who have been charged 
this past weekend.” However, there seemed 
to be little legal justification for withhold- 
ing information about the second massacre, 
at My Khe 4, from the public. Peers did an- 
nounce to the press, “Our inquiry clearly es- 
tablished that a tragedy of major proportions 
occurred there fin Son My village] on that 
day.” After the Peers commission disbanded, 
the Army never did complete its investigation 
of My Khe 4, although even a cursory exam- 
ination of the Bravo Company testimony ac- 
cumulated by Peers demonstrated that a sig- 
nificant atrocity had taken place. No further 
charges were filed in connection with My 
Khe 4. 

At his news conference, Peers was asked, 
“Is there any evidence that the type of be- 
havior that the charges are based on was 
more widespread than what happened at My 
Lai on March 16th? In other words, other 
days or other places?” The General’s answer 
was unequivocal, “If there is, I have no 
knowledge of it,” he said. “It was not brought 
out to me in the evidence and I, personally, 
from my roughly thirty months in South 
Vietnam, I had no knowledge of anything 
that would approximate this.” 

The next question dealt with Bravo Com- 
pany: “What about in the Son My area in 
that day? You have charges placed against 
a member of Company B [Willingham] who 
was not in My Lai village.” Peers replied, in 
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part, “What really is involved, what you 
might say in My Lai 4, encompassed several 
of the sub-hamlets, of which My Lai 4 is one 
of them. ... But the Bravo Company was 
not in that area, they were in another area 
further to the east. But it’s all encompassed 
within the greater area of Son My village, 
and that is why we refer to it now as Son My 
village rather than try to delineate it to that 
one piece of terrain, My Lai 4.” 

No attempt wes made in the final sum- 
mary report of the Peers commission to deal 
with the continuing and more substantial 
issues raised by My Lai 4 and My Khe 4: 
the military attitudes; the calibre of officers; 
the training techniques; the promotion sys- 
te-a—these and other factors basic to the 
Army itself. Instead, Volume I limited itself 
to three comments about the adequacy of 
the Army’s policies, directives, and training 
revealed by the two massacres. First, it said 
that the existing policies “expressed a clear 
intent” regarding the proper treatment of 
noncombatants and prisoners. Second, it 
noted without comment that the regulations 
failed to provide procedures for the report- 
ing of a war crime to superior officers when 
the officers participated in or sanctioned the 
crime in question. Third, “many soldiers” in 
the 11th Brigade were described as not be- 
ing adequately trained in the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention, nor were they aware 
of their responsibilities for the reporting of 
war crimes. (Elsewhere in the final summary 
volume specifics were cited: “Evidence of 
scattered incidents involving the mistreat- 
ment, rape, and possibly the murder of 
Vietnamese by 11th Brigade soldiers prior to 
the Son My operation indicated that a per- 
missive attitude existed and was not un- 
covered and corrected ..."’) The sole recom- 
mendation provided by the final Peers Re- 
port, made after a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
page review of the atrocities at My Lai 4 
and My Khe 4 and their coverup, was the 
following: “Consideration be given to the 
modification of applicable policies, directives, 
and training standards in order to correct 
the apparent deficiencies noted .. . above.” 

A few hours after Peers’ news conference, 
the military began reacting predictably: 
Major General Winant Sidle, chief of Army 
public information, announced that meas- 
ures to speed up the reporting of alleged war 
crimes were already under study by the 
Army. And nothing that happened in the 
next few months suggested that any of the 
recommendations of the Peers commission 
were being carried out; there was no sign 
that the system would change. 

On April 1, 1970, two weeks after General 
Peers announced his findings, the coverup 
charges against Captain Medina were with- 
drawn by legal officers at Third Army head- 
quarters, at Fort McPherson, Georgia, which 
was where Medina and some of the other 
Charlie Company defendants accused of 
murder at My Lai 4 had been assigned. An 
Army statement explained that the Peers 
Inquiry’s accusation of misprision of a felony 
had been dropped “because it is not common 
practice to charge an individual with the 
commission of an offense and its conceal- 
ment.” Medina was instead accused of being 
responsible for all the My Lai 4 murders com- 
mitted by the men under his command, (The 
charge in connection with the mass slaying 
was reduced to involuntary manslaughter 
during Medina’s court-martial. In Septem- 
ber, 1971, a court-martial panel at Fort 
McPherson found Medina not guilty of 
the manslaughter charge, and also acquitted 
him of a murder charge stemming from the 
death of a Vietnamese woman at My Lai 4. 
Medina, who resigned his commission shortly 
after the trial, was the last member of 
Charlie Company to face a court-martial in 
connection with the actual slaying of the 
civilians. Of the twelve men and officers 
eventually charged by the Army with murder 
or with assault with intent to commit mur- 
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der, only one—Lieutenant Calley—was con- 
victed, and Calley’s sentence of life imprison- 
ment was reduced five months later to 
twenty years’ imprisonment after the first of 
& series of military reviews.) Under the cir- 
cumstances as of April, 1970—before any of 
the legal proceedings had begun—dismissal 
of Medina’s coverup charges was reasonable. 
But two months later the Third Army an- 
nounced that it had dismissed both the 
murder and the coverup charges against 
Captain Willingham, of Bravo Company. A 
statement explained that commanding offi- 
cers there had "determined that, based upon 
available evidence, no further action should 
be taken in the prosecution of these 
charges.” 

The other officers accused by Peers, includ- 
ing Generals Koster and Young, were ad- 
ministratively transferred to First Army 
headquarters, at Fort Meade, Maryland, 
pending a review of the charges against 
them. Under military law, the commanding 
general of the First Army, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Jonathan O. Seaman, had to review the 
charges to determine if they were sufficient 
to convene an Article 32 hearing—the Army’s 
equivalent of a grand-jury, or pre-trial, pro- 
ceeding. The investigating officer of an Ar- 
ticle 32 hearing has the obligation, after 
taking testimony, to recommend whether the 
defendant should stand court-martial. 
Within a year, the charges against eleven 
of the twelve officers at Fort Meade who had 
been named by the Peers commission had 
been dismissed. 

On June 23, 1970, Seaman, a West Point 
graduate and a former Vietnam division com- 
mander nearing mandatory-retirement age, 
dismissed all coverup charges against Gen- 
eral Young, Colonel Parson, and Major Mc- 
Knight. A statement issued at Fort Meade 
said that Seaman had acted following “his 
evaluation that the charges were unsup- 
ported by the evidence.” In Young's case, 
Seaman acted shortly after he received a rec- 
ommendation to dismiss the charges from 
Colonel John P. Stafford, Jr., the staff judge 
advocate of the First Army. Stafford’s discus- 
sion of the case against Young took up two 
paragraphs—one devoted to what Young had 
been told and one to what his obligations to 
investigate were—of a two-and-a-half-page 
report: 

“Although LTC [Lieutenant Colonel] Hol- 
laday says BG [Brigadier General] Young 
was informed of facts which would constitute 
a war crime, both Major Watke and BG 
Young corroborate the fact that BG Young 
was aware of only the confrontation [between 
ground and helicopter personnel] and the 
indiscriminate fire. This view is also corrobo- 
rated by the fact that Col. Parson and Col. 
Henderson claim to have received only that 
limited information from the same source. 
The preponderance of the evidence further 
supports that BG Young reported the lesser 
amount of ‘nformation to MG [Major Gen- 
eral] Koster, which is apparently all the in- 
formation he knew of. 

“The evidence pertaining to BG Young’s 
requirement to supervise Col. Henderson’s 
investigation is tenuous at best, being based 
not on specific direction but only on implica- 
tion. Assuming the duty existed, however, 
Col. Henderson’s activity of reporting direct- 
ly to MG Koster and the fact that MG Koster 
accepted this report, weakens the theory of 
BG Young’s dereliction ...” 

Using the same set of facts a year later, 
Army Secretary Resor concluded that Young 
“did not meet the required standards" of a 
general. Resor’s conclusion was included in a 
brief prepared in defense of a subsequently 
announced decision to administratively cen- 
sure the General and to strip him of his Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. Resor’s brief said, 
in part: 

“General Young was informed by officers 
in the aviation unit the day following the 
incident at My Lai that a serious confronta- 
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tion had occurred between American ground 
and helicopter personnel. There has been 
some dispute as to whether General Young 
was also given information concerning the 
killing of civilians and the presence of & 
number of bodies in a ditch. General Young 
discussed the matter with General Koster and 
was instructed to have a subordinate com- 
mander [Henderson] initiate an investiga- 
tion, Subsequently, General Young made in- 
quiries of the commander concerning the 
progress of the investigation.... 

“Despite the fact that he possessed this 
information, and that General Koster had 
utilized him as the officer responsible for 
seeing that the subordinate commander ini- 
tiate an investigation, General Young appears 
to have disassociated himself from the sub- 
stance of the subsequent investigation. He 
made no effort to review or discuss with Gen- 
eral Koster either the verbal report which 
General Koster had received from the com- 
mander or a subsequent written report which 
General Koster instructed the commander 
to prepare. It is General Young's position 
that he was unaware that the allegations 
being investigated included the actual deaths 
of noncombatant civilians. Assuming that to 
be the case, it indicates the inadequate 
degree to which General Young involved 
himself in the investigation, for it is clear 
that General Koster and the subordinate 
commander, as well as various others in- 
volved in the investigation, understood that 
a central issue in the investigation was that 
of civilian casualties, General Young did not 
seek to assure himself that a satisfactory 
resolution had been made respecting the con- 
frontation, a confrontation which had seri- 
ous implications concerning cooperation be- 
tween infantry and helicopter units in fu- 
ture operations. ... 

“T have concluded that General Young did 
not exercise the degree of initiative and 
assume the responsibility which is expected 
with respect to a general officer serving as 
an assistant division commander.” 

Young, after losing a legal battle to avoid 
censure (although he did fight an attempt 
to reduce him to colonel), retired from the 
Army on June 30, 1971. 

On July 28, 1970, General Seaman an- 
nounced that he had decided that seven of 
the twelve officers under his jurisdiction, in- 
cluding Koster, were to be held for Article 32 
hearings. Besides Koster, the officers were 
Colonel Henderson, Lieutenant Colonels 
Guinn and Gavin, Majors Calhoun and 
Watke, and Captain Johnson. The coverup 
charges against two other officers—Colonel 
Luper, the artillery-battalion commander at 
My Lai 4, and Captain Boatman, who served 
as a forward artillery observer attached to 
Bravo Company—were dismissed. The Article 
32 sessions began at Fort Meade in August 
and were closed to the public; they continued 
for six months, 

On January 6, 1971, after the hearings, 
General Seaman dismissed charges against 
four officers “because of insufficient evidence.” 
Those freed were Guinn, Gavin, Calhoun, and 
Watke. Twenty-three days later, General Sea- 
man dismissed the charges against General 
Koster, “in the interest of justice.” A Penta- 
gon statement said that Seaman, though he 
had found “some evidence” that Koster had 
heard about the deaths of the twenty civil- 
ians, had determined that the General was 
not guilty of any “intentional abrogation of 
responsibilities.” Seaman’s action was based 
on a four-page memorandum that was sub- 
mitted to him on October 27, 1970, by Major 
General B. F. Evans, Jr., the investigating 
Officer for Koster’s Article 32 hearing. It is 
not known why Seaman waited nearly three 
months before announcing the findings, 
which he accepted in full. Seaman did issue 
& statement acknowledging that there was 
some evidence that Koster had not properly 
reported the deaths of twenty civilians to 
higher headquarters, and also had not thor- 
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oughly investigated the matter, but he added 
that in consideration of “the long and honor- 
able career of General Koster” and the fact 
that Koster had not intentionally lapsed he 
had decided to dismiss all the charges. Gen- 
eral Evans’ confidential memorandum—like 
Colonel Stafford’s in General Young’s case— 
conceded every point of dispute to Koster. 
After concluding that Koster’s “testimony 
Was completely truthful,” he added, in sum- 
mary, “It is also my belief that there was no 
attempt by General Koster to hinder the in- 
vestigation of the My Lai incident. ... he 
[testimonial] letters included with [the] 
Article 32 investigation attesting to Gen- 
eral Koster’s character coupled with his past 
record of outstanding service would render 
it highly unlikely that General Koster would 
be a party to any subterfuge or dishonest 
act.” 

The dismissal of the charges against Kos- 
ter brought an immediate outcry from Mac- 
Crate, the former Peers investigator. In his 
first public comment on My Lai in ten 
months, he told the New York Times, “I am 
shocked by the action of the commanding 
general [Seaman] in at this time 
the charges against General Koster.” Mac- 
Crate’s criticisms, however, were directed not 
at the substance of Seaman’s action but at 
its timing. “Charges are still pending against 
men who were within his [Koster’s] com- 
mand” at the time of the incident, the law- 
yer said, referring to the officers under in- 
vestigation at Fort Meade. 

Aside from MacCrate’s protest, little in- 
dignation was expressed over the Army’s de- 
cision to drop al. charges against the senior 
officer involved in the My Lai 4 massacre; the 
newspapers’ information was limited to what 
they had been told by the Army, and most 
of them treated the dismissal as a routine, 
one-day story. And only one member. of 
Congress, Representative Samuel S. Stratton, 
a New York Democrat, who had served on 
Hébert’s Son My investigating subcommittee, 
challenged the decision. On January 29th, 
Stratton, a former Navy officer, called the 
dismissal of charges against Koster “a grave 
miscarriage of military justice,” and said, 
“To drop the charges against the top officer 
responsible in this situation raises once again 
the whole question of & military white- 
wash ... If the Army system is either unwill- 
ing or unable to produce the facts and to 
punish the guilty in this case, then I am in- 
clined to feel that we do need some independ- 
ent tribunal which will be higher and sepa- 
rate from the ordinary military-controlled 
court-martial proceeding to make a final de- 
termination in this case.” Within a day, an 
Army spokesman revealed that General Sea- 
man—while throwing out the charges against 
Koster—had given a letter of censure to him 
for “his failure to report civilian casualties 
and to insure that the circumstances of 
these casualties were investigated promptly 
and thoroughly.” None of this got much 
attention in the newspapers. 

A few days later, Stratton gave his fellow 
House members a lengthy dossier on Koster’s 
alleged derelictions, which he had culled 
from the. censored subcommittee report on 
Son My, published the previous July. Once 
again, few newspapers paid attention to 
Stratton’s charges. Stratton told the House, 
“I am afraid that this is a case where the 
ground rules of the mythical W-.P.P.A., the 
West Point Protective Association, have 
taken precedence over the welfare of the 
nation and the fundamental right of the 
American people to know the facts: never 
mind what happens to the Army or to the 
country, just make sure we keep our paid-up 
members out of embarrassment and hot 
water.” He also questioned the timing of the 
Pentagon’s revelation that a letter of censure 
had been given to Koster. “One cannot help 
wondering why this censure action was not 
made public at the time the original an- 
nouncement was made that charges were 
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being dropped,” Stratton said. “Why was 
the impression given that General Koster 
was being let off completely free and clear? 
Was the Army perhaps waiting to test the 
public reaction to their decision to sweep 
the Koster case under the rug?” 

Koster was subsequently demoted by ad- 
ministrative fiat to brigadier general and 
stripped of his Distinguished Service Medal— 
actions he unsuccessfully fought. Secre- 
tary Resor’s statement justifying the admin- 
istrative action contrasted sharply—especial- 
ly in its view of the responsibility of a 
commander—with General Evans’ argument 
for dismissing the case. Resor wrote: 

“A great deal of information suggesting 
that a possible tragedy of serious proportions 
had occurred at My Lai was either known di- 
rectly to General Koster, or was readily avail- 
able in the operational logs and other records 
of the Division. He did not utilize the inves- 
tigative staff resources available in the Divi- 
sion either to conduct an investigation, or to 
review the investigations which were con- 
ducted. In so doing, he took upon himself a 
much greater personal burden than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

“As the Division commander, General Kos- 
ter clearly must be held responsible for as- 
certaining the accuracy of the information 
which he had about My Lai, as that informa- 
tion indicated that his troops might have 
been guilty of serious misconduct. Any other 
conclusion would render essentially meaning- 
less the concept of command responsibility 
accompanying senior positions of authority.” 

On February 26, 1971, the First Army com- 
pleted its review of the year-old charges by 
announcing that Colonel Henderson, the 11th 
Brigade commander, would be tried by a gen- 
erai court-martial for his part in the coverup 
of My Lai 4. At the same time, General Sea- 
man dismissed all charges against Captain 
Johnson, the intelligence officer, on the 
ground of insufficient evidence. Thus, Hen- 
derson became the only officer of the fourteen 
initially charged to be required to face a 
court-martial in connection with the charges 
of a coverup. 

In August, 1971, Army Secretary Robert F. 
Froehlke, who had replaced Resor on July ist, 
initiated administrative punishment against 
a number of the fourteen officers accused by 
General Peers. Pending appeals, two colonels 
were to be stripped of their Legions of Merit 
and given letters of reprimand; one major’s 
name was to be removed from the list of ma- 
jors eligible for promotion to lieutenant colo- 
nel; one captain was to be given a letter of 
reprimand; and a similar censure (its detail 
still unknown) was to be meted out to a fifth 
officer. Four enlisted men who had served 
with Charlie Company and, like the officers, 
had been cleared of criminal charges were 
also proposed for administrative punishment 
by Froehike, and were told that, pending final 
reviews, they would be honorably discharged 
from the Army for the convenience of the 
government, Details of Froehlke’s actions 
were leaked to the Associated Press and were 
published on August 18, 1971. The A.P., how- 
ever, was not told the identity of the pun- 
ished officers, though the names and home 
towns of the enlisted men were provided and 
published. 

Colonel Henderson’s military attorneys, as 
might have been expected, depicted their 
client as a scapegoat, and claimed that he 
would not have been charged if Representa- 
tive Stratton hadn't begun objecting to the 
dismissal of the charges against Koster. I 
was told that during Henderson's Article 32 
hearing at Fort Meade, which lasted five 
months, more than seven thousand pages of 
testimony was taken, At the conclusion of 
the hearing—in January, just before Stratton 
made his speeches in the House—the in- 
vestigating officer dismissed one of the five 
specifications against Henderson but had 
found some evidence to support the com- 
plaints of dereliction of duty and false 
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Swearing. The officer did not recommend a 
court-martial, it was said, suggesting instead 
that Henderson be given a form of non- 
judicial punishment under Article 15. Gen- 
eral Seaman decided to proceed with the 
court-martial, however—a decision that was 
announced shortly after Army Secretary Re- 
sor began his administrative proceedings to 
censure Koster and Young. But Stratton, 
then the chief critic of the Army’s handling 
of the coverup prosecutions, wasn’t pacified 
either by the administrative action against 
the officers or by the filing of the Henderson 
charges, Still unable to attract wide press 
coverage, he wrote an article for the edi- 
torial section of the New York Times on 
March 8, 1971, caustically pointing out that 
a letter of censure “has one clear advantage 
over a court-martial; it keeps the general’s 
(Koster’s) case out of the papers.” 

Yet Stratton’s public criticism of the 
Army's handling of the Koster charges, im- 
portant though it was, still did not bear on 
the crucial issue of the Army as an institu- 
tion that was capable of covering up a My 
Lai 4 and ignoring a My Khe 4. Neither did 
Colonel Henderson’s subsequent court-mar- 
tial, which began August 23, 1971, at Fort 
Meade, and quickly became mired in tech- 
nical disputes over, among other things, 
the validity of the Colonel's testimony be- 
fore the commission. Henderson's attorneys 
also spent weeks attempting to establish the 
existence of the May, 1968, report of the 
Barker investigation, although the evidence 
before Peers made it clear that the docu- 
ment was a fraud. 

The trial, which dragged on through the 
fall, was marked by much self-serving and 
less than candid testimony. At least two key 
witnesses changed testimony. Chief Warrant 
Officer Hugh Thompson, a captain by late 
1971, testified that he was no longer posi- 
tive that he had made a statement about My 
Lai 4 to Colonel Henderson two days after 
the massacre. (Before the Peers commission, 
Henderson, among others, had identified the 
pilot as the man with whom he spoke.) War- 
rant Officer Jerry Culverhouse, who also had 
been promoted to captain, told the court- 
martial that he no longer could say whether 
Henderson “was or was not” the man to 
whom he reported on March 18, 1968. On 
December 17, 1971, Henderson was found not 
guilty of the coverup charges. 

In the end, only legal technicalities and 
personalities were being debated. It is un- 
likely that any other atrocities of the mag- 
nitude and character of My Lai 4 have taken 
place in South Vietnam, but how many My 
Khe 4s have there been? By the fall of 1971, 
the massacre by Bravo Company was forgot- 
ten. That slaughter and its cover-up reveal 
an important truth about the American 
Army. Bravo Company killed between forty 
and a hundred innocent Vietnamese civilians 
on the morning of March 16, 1968. There was 
no Lieutenant Calley ordering other men to 
“waste them.” There was no confrontation 
with a helicopter pilot, and no protesting over 
a radio network. My Lai 4 was out of the 
ordinary, but it was obviously not isolated. 
My Khe 4, however, was just another atrocity, 
and that atrocity was covered up—after its 
uncovering in the midst of the My Lai 4 in- 
vestigation—by a lieutenant general and a 
Secretary of the Army unwilling or unable to 
face up to its meaning. There is a point, this 
suggests, at which even the generals and 
civilian officials of the Army, like the G.Ls in- 
volved in the massacres and like the inno- 
cent Vietnamese at My Lai 4 and My Khe 4, 
become victims. 

—SEYMOUR M. HERSH. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 2, 1972] 
THE COURSE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 
(By Telford Taylor) 
As a signatory of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, the United States is bound to “search 
for” and bring to trial all persons who have 
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committed “grave breaches” of the laws of 
war, and to “enact any legislation necessary 
to provide effective penal sanctions for per- 
sons committing” grave breaches. As the na- 
tion which for over a century took the lead 
in codifying and applying the laws of war, 
the United States is bound to govern the 
conduct of its armed forces by the standards 
that have been applied to the soldiers of 
Germany, Japan and other nations. 

Now that the last of the courts-martial re- 
lating to the Mylai killings has concluded, it 
is time to assess our Government's role and 
obligations, 

Ten enlisted men, one platoon leader and 
the company commander were charged with 
criminal responsibility for the Mylai killings. 
No effort was made to bring to trial any offi- 
cer at a higher level, or anyone who had left 
military service prior to public disclosure of 
the killings. Three of the enlisted men 
charged were brought to trial; all were ac- 
quitted, and thereafter the charges against 
the others were dropped. 

Ably prosecuted, the platoon leader, Lieut. 
William Calley, was convicted of first-degree 
murder and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, subsequently reduced to 20 years. Strong- 
ly defended, the company commander, Capt. 
Ernest Medina, was acquitted. 

Since over a year passed between the Mylai 
Killings and disclosure of the episode, the 
Army established a high-level board of re- 
view, headed by Lieut. Gen. William R. Peers, 
to inquire into the circumstances of the 
“cover-up.” On the basis of the board’s find- 
ings, charges of perjury and other derelictions 
connected with the cover-up were filed 
against 14 officers, including the divisional 
commander, a major general. 

Thereafter the charges against 13 of the 14 
were dismissed without trial. Col. Oran Hen- 
derson alone was tried, and aquitted. Captain 
Medina, who freely admitted that he had 
concealed the killings, was not charged with 
the cover-up. 

While the several courts-martial were in 
process, the Peers report was rightly held con- 
fidential. The Army has announced that it 
will not be released, at least until the review 
of Calley’s case is completed. But Pentagon 
Papers and Anderson papers have now been 
followed by “Peers papers,” and much of the 
contents of the report have been disclosed in 
articles by Seymour Hersh in The New York- 
er. According to the Hersh account, the Peers 
report shows that the killings at Mylai were 
not confined to the men of Calley’s platoon, 
or even of Medina’s company, though the 
Army has never brought charges in connec- 
tion with these other units, or even acknowl- 
edged that they occurred. 

Although many persons participated in or 
were otherwise responsible for the Mylai kill- 
ings, only Lieutenant Calley has been found 
guilty. And, although the killings were un- 
lawfully concealed and numerous officers were 
involved, no one has been found criminally 
responsible for the cover-up. It is apparent 
that the Army’s procedures for the preven- 
tion, detection and punishment of war crimes 
have failed abysmally. It is equally apparent 
that the United States has seriously de- 
faulted on its international obligations un- 
der the Geneva Conventions. 

Calley’s personal guilt is beyond question, 
but the idea that he alone should bear 
criminal responsibility is absurd, Certainly no 
deterrent purpose can be served by punishing 
only Calley, and so irrational an outcome 
tends to degrade rather than exalt the judi- 
cial process. Under the circumstances, com- 
mutation or suspension of Calley’s sentence 
is appropriate, but only if done for the right 
reasons, Any clemency for Calley which im- 
plies that what he and the others did at 
Mylai was “really not so bad” would turn a 
disgraceful situation into an unspeakable 
one. The “greatest reason” is to do “the right 
deed for the wrong reason,” T. S, Eliot had 
Thomas Becket say. 

Clemency for Calley should be granted, if 
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at all, on the basis that it is unfitting and 
unprincipled to punish one man for the 
crime of many. It should be accompanied 
by an avowal that the Army’s procedures 
proved inadequate to cope with the problems 
of the Mylai killings. 

Over the years, the United States Army 
has done as well as most and better than 
many others in requiring its men to comply 
with the laws of the war. This generally 
good record makes it doubly important to 
perceive the causes of failure in connection 
with Mylai, 

The Government failed to take proper 
account of the Supreme Court’s 1955 deci- 
sion that ex-servicemen are not answerable 
to court-martial for accusations of crime 
committed while in service. That decision 
should have stimulated legislative action to 
confer on the Federal courts, or other suit- 
able tribunals, jurisdiction over such offenses. 
The Government’s failure was a plain breach 
of our obligation, under the Geneva Conven- 
tions, “to enact any legislation necessary to 
provide effective penal sanctions” for war 
crimes. The consequence of this failure was 
that those involved in Mylai who had left 
the service before the disclosures were im- 
mune, 

Captain Medina did not personally par- 
ticipate in the mass killings at Mylai, and 
the charge against him in this respect was 
based on the well-established doctrine of 
“command responsibility’—the duty, as 
described in the Army field manual on the 
law of land warfare, “to take the necessary 
and reasonable steps to insure compliance 
with the laws of war” by his troops. The 
manual is explicit that this duty attaches 
when the commander “has actual knowledge, 
or should have knowledge” that his troops are 
committing or about to commit war crimes, 
A commander must not, whether deliberately 
or negligently, fail to acquire information 
about his troops’ actions necessary for his 
responsibilities. 

But the military judge before whom 
‘Medina was tried, in his charge to the jury, 
omitted the “should have” portion of the rule 
and instructed the jury that they could not 
find Medina guilty unless he had “actual 
knowledge.” He also charged them not to find 
Medina guilty unless they were satisfied that 
unlawful killings of Mylai villagers took place 
after the time at which he acquired actual 
knowledge. Since no one was holding a stop- 
watch on the morning’s doings in Mylal, it 
is hard to see how a conscientious jury could 
have made any such finding. 

It is clear that the charge virtually dictated 
acquittal, and that it was squarely contrary 
to the laws of war as set forth in the Army’s 
own field manual. It is likewise clear that 
Medina’s acquittal effectively immunized all 
those above him in the chain of command, 
for if the company captain, within earshot 
of the killings and in radio communication 
with the guilty unit, could not be found 
liable, how could colonels and generals over- 
head in helicopters? 

The fiasco with respect to the cover-up was 
largely due to the independent authority 
which the military judicial system gives to 
the commander of the headquarters to which 
an accused officer is assigned. In 13 of the 14 
cases in which the Peers board recommended 
charges, the headquarters commanders in 
substance overruled the board and ordered 
the charges dismissed. 

Apart from the failure of the Army's judi- 
cial machinery, there has been an eyen more 
serious deficiency in the Government's re- 
sponse to the Mylai disclosures. The several 
courts-martial have done little to inform 
the public on the broader questions raised by 
the episode. What were the antecedent cir- 
cumstances of training and leadership which 
made Mylai possible? What are the legal and 
human consequences of Army operational 
standards and practices in Southeast Asia, 
such as “body count” reports, ‘‘free-fire” and 
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“free-strike” zones, mass removals of civilians 
from their homes, crop destruction and de- 
foliation? 

Now that the criminal process has run its 
sorry course, a number of other measures 
are urgently necessary. These should include: 

(1) Review of Calley’s sentence in the light 
of the failure to convict anyone else; 

(2) Enactment of legislation authorizing 
appropriate tribunals to try ex-servicemen 
accused of crimes committed while in service 
outside the United States; 

(3) Publication of the Peers report and 
the documents and testimony on which it 
was based; 

(4) Creation of a national commission of 
inquiry, vested with power to compel testi- 
mony and grant immunity, in accordance 
with the recent recommendations of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York. 
The commission’s range of investigation 
should include at a minimum the military 
operational directives in force in Southeast 
Asia, the standards of training and disci- 
pline with regard to observance of the laws 
of war, and the processes of military justice 
in dealing with war crimes. 

Only by treating the end of the courts- 
martial as the beginning of serious efforts to 
confront the facts and learn from experience 
can the failure of the judicial process be 
redeemed, and the stain of Mylai lightened. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 2, 1972] 
DEBACLE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


When the horror of the events at a South 
Vietnamese hamlet named Mylai 4 was first 
disclosed two years ago, the sickening story 
of women, babies and old men murdered by 
American soldiers jolted the nation’s con- 
science. President Nixon called it a massacre. 
Lieut. Gen. William Peers, who conducted a 
careful inquiry into the Army’s preliminary 
handling of the charges, described Mylai as 
“tragedy of major proportions.” 

The Army’s announcement, following the 
Peers report, that it would try sixteen officers 
and nine enlisted men in connection with 
the massacre renewed the faith of those who 
wanted to believe that the American military 
still distinguished between war and criminal- 
ity, The conviction of Lieut. William Calley 
briefly reinforced that faith—although Presi- 
dent Nixon’s unwarranted intervention 
promptly undermined it. 

But the conclusion of the trials without 
the conviction of any officer or man allegedly 
involved, except Lieutenant Calley, shatters 
the hope that the military establishment is 
truly capable of policing and judging itself. 
The clearance of all defendants except Calley 
does not prove, as some now claim, that the 
lieutenant was framed to buy immunity for 
the higher ranks. Calley’s personal guilt, 
proved to the satisfaction of a battle-tested 
jury, remains unquestioned. 

But it is also clear that Calley did not 
commit a solitary crime. The military chain 
of command, far from being ignorant of 
criminal actions in which so many partici- 
pated so publicly, obviously devoted much 
effort to covering up rather than to report- 
ing, investigating and exposing the crime. 
This would be inexcusable even had the 
Mylai story been kept from public view. 
After its disclosure, a trial procedure which 
failed to come to grips with the nature of 
the high-level cover-up suggests the absence 
of a command policy to prevent such war 
crimes. The Pentagon’s unwillingness to re- 
spond to those other charges of atrocities 
made more recently by Col. Anthony Herbert 
raises serious questions about the civilian 
as well as the military leadership in Wash- 
ington. 

The tribunal which brought down the cur- 
tain on the Mylai trials argued that Colonel 
Henderson had been kept in ignorance of the 
massacre by the lies of his own officers. It 
is difficult to believe that it was beyond the 
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Army’s investigative capacity to identify the 
liars and track down the conspiracy of 
silence. 

Americans who refuse to surrender the 
nation’s honor and ideals can only see this 
debacle of military justice as proof that 
the military apparatus has lost its sense of 
accountability. If the White House is un- 
willing or unable to act, as seems to be the 
case, it is up to Congress to re-establish 
civilian controls over the policies and prac- 
tices of the military. The first step might 
well be to insist that the Peers report, which 
virtually forced the Army to bring some of 
its own personnel to trial, be made public. 
It never has been, nor has the report on the 
Herbert case. Both these reports would surely 
throw some light where light is sorely 
needed. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 4, 1972] 
Dury, Honor (AND SELF) 
(By Lucian K. Truscott 3d) 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—The real tragedy of 
Mylai remains obscure even after the Medina 
and Henderson trials dragged on in Calley’s 
wake. The ultimate tragedy was not Calley: 
his killing was horrible enough. And it was 
not the cover-up which in its long-term ef- 
fect on the Army will probably prove just as 
horrible. Rather, the real tragedy was Mylai 
as the culmination of several incidents 
which, taken together, indicate a disturbing 
degree of erosion of moral principle within 
the Army. 

We forget quickly. Remember the Green 
Beret fiasco? And the bogus award of the 
Silver Star to the general in Vietnam? The 
Sergeant Major of the Army and his alleged 
implication in the club scandals? And the 
conviction of the Provost Marshal General— 
the top cop of the Army—for his illegal ex- 
tracurricular activities? To name only a few. 
All involved senior individuals, and few, if 
any, of these scandals were brought to light 
by the Army. 

The other services (Air Force, Navy) are 
fundamentally different from the Army. 
They exist for machines—machines which 
kill and destroy from twenty miles away or 
30,000 feet up. Their killing is remote and 
impersonal. The Army, on the other hand— 
and most particularly, the infantry—exists 
for men to kill other men. Ordering, and es- 
pecially leading men to hunt and kill men 
is infinitely more difficult. It requires a dis- 
parate form of discipline, the most nearly 
absolute form of power: that of a man di- 
rectly over the life of another man. Not of 
man over man through machine, or of man 
over machine through man. The far more 
terrible risks taken by the man on foot in 
combat require this power, for on the ground, 
men die in the face of, and at the side of 
other men. Absolute power is necessary in 
order to bring this about. 

If we believe Lord Acton’s statement that 
all power tends to corrupt and that absolute 
power corrupts absolutely, then the Army is 
the most susceptible of all the services to ab- 
solute corruption by those who serve in it. 
This corruption is at the heart of the Army’s 
problem. 

To put it simply, this corruption results 
from individual lust for advancement, the 
never-ending search for that absolute pow- 
er over other men—perhaps as must be the 
search for money in civil life. Unfortunately, 
the ambitious Army officer has frequently 
found that he cannot advance and remain 
honest at the same time. This has certainly 
been the case in Vietnam—the war that has 
been allowed to become a punch on a pro- 
motion card. 

A West Point classmate and friend of mine, 
recently promoted to brigadier general, ad- 
mitted to me that he found he had to be 
dishonest to “do well” as a battalion com- 
mander in Vietnam. He had to falsify reports 
simply because there were not enough hours 
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in the day to get everything done or undone. 
He had to lie to pass inspections and train- 
ing tests; to control AWOL rates and vene- 
real disease rates and court-martial rates; to 
keep ahead of his peers on all of the num- 
bered charts that today measure success. Be- 
sides, he reports, “Everyone else was doing 
it.” He had to be corrupt, for if he had not 
been, would he have been promoted to col- 
onel, and then to brigadier general—and on 
and on? 

This is the corruption that gnaws at the 
guts of our Army: 

Corruption is an infantry commander be- 
ing in a helicopter 1,000 feet over his men 
on the battlefield, instead of being down 
there with them. Would Mylai have hap- 
pened if Koster and Henderson and Barker— 
all of whom have claimed that they saw and 
heard nothing—had been down on the 
ground where the killing was going on? Cor- 
ruption is placing a man in command of a 
battalion or brigade for six months so he 
can get credit for command in combat, then 
moving him back to a trailer in a base camp 
while his men remain in the field. Such 
rotation of commanders has been a practice 
in Vietnam right from the start, and it is 
corrupt because the men who fight there 
deserve better, and the country does. 

Corruption is measuring the effectiveness 
of a commander (and a war) by the number 
of enemy his unit reports dead. Counting 
bodies is corrupt because it has led to in- 
fiated statistics, to lying, and because it is 
degrading to the commander, his men, and 
to the enemy, both living and dead. 

And corruption is covering up a massive 
drug problem, or any mistake or tragedy. 

The Army must be honest with itself and 
with its people. It has in the past. For years, 
the motto at West Point has been “Duty, 
Honor, Country,” and in effect, this has been 
the motto of the Army. I was proud to serve 
under that motto. But I am not proud of 
what that motto has become. In Vietnam, 
it was very subtly changed by some very 
corrupt men to “Self, Duty, Honor, Country,” 
and that is the erosion of moral principle 
within the Army. 


DANGERS INVOLVED IN MEETING 
WITH THE SOVIET UNION AND 
HER ALLIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this special order so that I 
and several of our colleagues can discuss 
the recent memorandum of the Amer- 
can Hungarian Federation to the Presi- 
dent on the proposed European Security 
Conference. 

The memorandum analyzes in depth 
the dangers involved in meeting with the 
Soviet Union and her allies for such a 
conference. It points to the fact that the 
most obvious purpose of the Soviet Union 
and the so-called Warsaw pact remains 
the recognition of all existing frontiers 
and the permanent political status quo 
in Europe. “Such a declaration would 
effectively freeze the status quo and its 
legal significance, including Soviet Rus- 
sian domination over East Central Eu- 
rope and the partition of Germany,” the 
memorandum states. 


The memorandum also refers to the 
goal of the Soviets in proposing the Eu- 
ropean Security Conference as being: 

For the reduction of American political, 
economic and military presence in Europe 
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and for effectively loosening the ties between 
European NATO allies and the United States. 


Yet, despite these warnings, the mem- 
orandum does not reject the concept of a 
European Security Conference in toto. 
It believes that the Conference could be 
effectively utilized by the United States 
in loosening the artificial ties binding 
East and Central Europe to the Soviet 
Union. Such a conference could help to 
reweave the fabric of Europe, creating a 
viable European community, now pre- 
vented by Soviet Russian domination in 
East and Central Europe. In this con- 
nection, as the first point on the agenda, 
the American Hungarian Federation 
suggests that the Security Conference 
discuss ways to create a neutral, non- 
alined zone in the Danubian region 
based on the already existing neutral or 
nonalined States of Austria and Yugo- 
slavia and adding to it Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, and possibly Rumania. I be- 
lieve that this position is well taken, even 
if its implementation would necessitate 
extensive negotiations and clarifications 
and would result in changes in the politi- 
cal, military, and economic power rela- 
tions in Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot abandon our 
interest in the national self-determina- 
tion rights of the peoples of East Cen- 
tral Europe—peoples who, such as the 
Hungarians, have shown that they in- 
tensely desire a free and democratic sys- 
tem. I hope this memorandum will re- 
ceive the attention it deserves. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the American Hungarian Federa- 
tion brought to my attention a memoran- 
dum they are presenting to the Presi- 
dent on problems connected with a plan- 
ned European Security Conference. I 
agree with their analysis and ideas which 
are substantially similar to those of the 
administration except that the American 
Hungarian Federation adds a few pro- 
posals which would be of great impor- 
tance if and when such a conference will 
take place. 

The Soviet Union and their allies have 
long pushed for a European Security 
Conference as a means of promoting the 
disintegration or even dissolution of 
NATO and to extend Communist and 
Soviet influence into Western Europe. 
Another important consideration in their 
mind had been to get a solemn interna- 
tional, multilateral recognition of the 
present frontiers and political status quo 
in Europe, thereby recognizing Soviet 
hegemony over East Central Europe. In 
view of these aims, the United States and 
the NATO allies were not in favor of such 
a conference until the end of 1969 and 
still have important reservations about 
the convocation of such a conference. 

However, in view of diplomatic and 
political developments, it looks like such 
a conference may be held next year pro- 
vided the participants can agree on a 
meaningful agenda as the Soviet Union 
and its allies have made some procedural 
concessions and the Western Powers 
have increasingly accepted the concept 
of the conference. It will be one of the 
most important tasks of our President 
in Moscow this year to insure that if such 
a conference takes place it does not be- 
come a multilateral rubberstamp to ap- 
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prove the status quo and further a re- 
laxation of the efforts of our European 
allies in NATO. The objections of Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers at the De- 
cember 1969 NATO Ministers’ meeting 
remain pertinent to a great extent even 
today. Then, he asked: 

It (the Warsaw Pact) has proposed a Eu- 
ropean Security conference based on what 
appears to be a nebulous and imprecise 
agenda, What does the Soviet Union want 
to achieve by proposing such a Conference? 
Does it want to deal realistically with the 
issues which divide Europe, or does it seek 
to ratify the existing decision of Europe? 
Does it intend to draw a veil over its sub- 
jugation of Czechoslovakia? Does it wish to 
use the conference to strengthen its control 
over the trade policies of other members of 
the Warsaw Pact? Does it wish to seek to re- 
tain the right to intervene in Eastern Eu- 
rope? 


The memorandum also rightly points 
to the possible pitfalls of the conference 
like further disintegrative tendencies in 
NATO, and further expansion of Com- 
munist and Russian influences in West- 
ern Europe. But it also accepts the inevi- 
tability of the conference and proposes 
Western diplomatic initiatives in order 
to counterbalance Soviet moves in this 
regard. 

It calls for discussions, within or out- 
side of the MBFR talks or the European 
Security Conference, for a removal of 
troops from the southern tier countries 
of the Warsaw Pact and Southern Europe 
and a corresponding expansion of the 
neutral and/or nonalined zone in Cen- 
tral Europe now consisting only of Aus- 
tria and Yugoslavia. Of course, this could 
not constitute a final solution, but it 
would be a significant step toward the 
restoration of a stable peace and for peo- 
ples of self-determination and sovereign 
equality in the States now still held cap- 
tive by overwhelming Soviet supremacy 
and intervention into their internal af- 
fairs. For this purpose I believe that 
these suggestions could serve as valua- 
ble aids in our diplomacy. 

I am sure that the administration 
which holds the problems and the fate 
of the freedom-loving and yet still op- 
pressed peoples of East Central Europe 
and the cause of a stable and just peace 
in Europe to be a matter of highest im- 
portance in our foreign relations will pay 
the attention to these proposals which 
they deserve. 

At this time, I would like to insert into 
the REcorD a memorandum from the 
American Hungarian Federation. The 
memorandum outlines the concepts 
which we have spoken of today: 

MEMORANDUM 

The convocation of a European Security 
Conference seems to be inevitable within 
the next eighteen months. This estimate is 
based upon the various statements made by 
leading statesmen of our NATO allies and 
the communique of the last NATO meeting 
of Foreign and Defense Ministers in Brussels 
of December 10, 1971. 

The American Hungarian Federation looks 
toward the convocation of such a European 
Security Conference both with hope and 
anxiety. We are aware of the policy of our 
Government to end a policy of confrontation 
and to proceed to an era of negotiations with 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic 
of China. We are aware that the creation of 
stable conditions of peace in Europe must 
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occupy a high priority in United States for- 
eign policies. We also believe that the forth- 
coming visit of our President to Moscow in 
May 1972 will provide a historical opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the paramount interest 
of the United States in creating conditions 
leading toward true peace and international 
cooperation in Europe. 

A European Security Conference conceals 
the seed of much hope and risks alike. Hope 
springs eternal in our hearts that given good 
will on our side and a resolute Western dip- 
lomatic stand could help in erasing, or at 
least, diminishing, the existing cultural, 
economic and political barriers between the 
nations of Europe, barriers which still divide 
in physical and political sense the homeland 
of our fathers, Hungary, from Western Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Hope that the European Security Confer- 
ence will help to remove Soviet troops from 
Hungary, and restore the opportunity for 
Hungary as well as for other nations of East 
Central Europe to reintegrate themselves 
gradually into the Western European com- 
munity of nations and culture to which they 
have belonged for over a millennium and 
from which they were torn by the post-1945 
events. Hope that these peoples will be able 
to widen their minutely limited freedom of 
action and recover their right to self-deter- 
mination and intra-regional solution of their 
outstanding domestic, international and na- 
tionality problems. 

Yet, we experience anxiety about the an- 
nounced goals of the Soviet Union and her 
Warsaw Pact allies in seeking the convoca- 
tion of a European Security Conference. 
Their most obvious purpose remains the rec- 
ognition of all existing frontiers and the po- 
litical status quo in Europe in form of a con- 
ference of all European and North American 
powers, a recognition which would be bind- 
ing in international law both bilaterally and 
multilaterally. Such a declaration would ef- 
fectively freeze the legality of the status 
quo, including Soviet Russian domination 
over East Central Europe and the partition 
of Germany. Unfortunately, the yet unrati- 
fied Bonn-Moscow Treaty provides a prece- 
dent in this regard as far as the Federal 
Republic of Germany is concerned. 

We are heartened by the final communique 
of the NATO Ministers of December 10, 1971 
stating that a European Security Confer- 
ence cannot serve the purpose to render 
permanent the postwar partition of Europe 
and we earnestly hope that this position, 
with positive elaborations, will also be the 
position of the United States Government 
at any forthcoming European Security Con- 
ference. We refer in this regard to the 
Article of the U.N. Charter that its mem- 
bers base their policies on “the sovereign 
equality of all its Members” and “refrain in 
their international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any state.” 

We feel some anxiety that the European 
Security Conference may be used by the 
Soviet Union for the reduction of American 
political, economic and military presence in 
Europe and for effectively loosening the ties 
between the European NATO allies and the 
United States. Any further deterioration 
within NATO would have grave consequences 
for Western security. In this regard, we must 
praise highly the continuous efforts of the 
Administration to resist premature plans of 
unilateral withdrawal both at home and 
abroad, and its unwillingness to approve any 
such MBFR plans which would create Soviet 
military superiority in Europe. 

We believe that if a European Security 
Conference takes place, the United States 
should propose positive plans for overcoming 
the situation in East Central Europe taking 
into consideration the security interests and 
political-military realities of the situation. 
In our Spring 1969 Memorandum we already 
called attention to the possibility of propos- 
ing an expansion of the already existing 
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neutral area between the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact nations from Austria and Yugoslavia to 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and perhaps also 
Rumania and other countries. Removal of 
foreign forces and the international guar- 
antee of these areas should be made the sub- 
ject of serious discussions. 

Concentrating upon the Danubian region, 
where there exists no great concentration of 
either NATO or Soviet units, a fruitful start 
could be made in furthering MBFR talks. 
Any MBFR agreement in this region would 
also promote the emergence of a quasi-neu- 
tral bloc including the states between Aus- 
tria and Rumania, thereby creating the op- 
portunity for freer national and economic 
development in the region. If MBFR and & 
European Security Conference are going to 
be more than a slogan, a reweaving of the 
two parts of Europe without impairing basic 
security needs of the superpowers must form 
a priority item. The chances of creating the 
opportunity for freer national development 
without the presence of foreign military 
forces appears best in the Danubian region 
where already two states with such a struc- 
ture or policy tendencies exist. 

Historical, social and economic ties be- 
tween the states of the Danubian region are 
still in existence and remain extensive even 
across alliance borders and the expansion of 
the zone free of foreign forces would promote 
closer cooperation which would, however, not 
be directed against any of the superpowers. 

We trust that these proposals would be 
seriously considered by our Government and 
employed at the right time and place in 
order to promote both the interests of the 
United States and of Hungarians whether 
living in Hungary or in the territories con- 
trolled by the neighboring governments. 

We trust that the President, who displayed 
his speciai regard for the peoples of Hungary 
and East Central Europe many times in the 
past, will employ the diplomatic and eco- 
nomic talents of the United States to bring 
peace, self-determination and free develop- 
ment opportunities to them through his sus- 
tained diplomatic offensive including his 
forthcoming talks with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Finally, it is our position, which is shared 
by the overwhelming majority of Americans 
of Hungarian descent, that we cannot ac- 
cept any Soviet proposals that the ideologi- 
cal, political and military partition of Eu- 
rope must be rendered permanent by a Eu- 
ropean Security Conference in the form of a 
multilateral declaration on frontiers and the 
political status quo as it has been done in 
the yet unratified Bonn-Moscow Treaty. A 
European Security Conference must be a first 
step toward the creation of stable and peace- 
ful conditions in Europe based on the prin- 
ciples of sovereign equality and self-determi- 
nation, or the causes of tensions will never 
be removed. 


Mr. Speaker, the American Hungarian 
Federation recently sent me a memoran- 
dum discussing the problems of a Eu- 
ropean Security Conference. The fine 
work of the American Hungarian Federa- 
tion is well known to me from the past 
and its committee on international rela- 
tions consists of renowned professors 
such as Prof. Maurice Czikann-Zichy 
from the Department of Economics of 
Immaculata College and Prof. Z. Michael 
Szaz, from the Department of History 
and Social Sciences at Troy State Uni- 
versitv, Trov, Ala. Other exrerts include 
former members of the Hungarian 
Parliament. 

The memorandum deals with the in- 
herent dichotomy of a European Security 
Conference. On the one hand, the Soviet 
Union and the governments of East and 
Central Europe under her domination 
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clamor for a European Security Confer- 
ence in order to establish a security sys- 
tem which would recognize the perma- 
nency of their rule and frontiers, regard- 
less of the opinion of their peoples, and 
would also provide for a weakening of the 
American presence and influence in Eu- 
rope. The Soviet Union’s intention is 
clearly to gain influence and power in 
Western Europe and to detach, in part or 
in toto, our European allies from NATO, 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion that unless a military and, eventual- 
ly, a political detente with Eastern Eu- 
rope occurs, no stable peace can return to 
Europe and the present partition, sep- 
arating nations with Western culture 
from the western part of the continent, 
will remain in force. 

Thus, neither an unqualified “yes” nor 
an unqualified “no” seems in order as far 
as the U.S. position is concerned. An 
ungualified “yes” would only encourage 
the Soviet Union to insist upon vague 
generalities for an agenda and to use 
such a conference as a platform for anti- 
American propaganda and for the de- 
tachment, as much as possible, of our 
allies from NATO. 

On the other hand, an unqualified “no” 
does not appear possible given the sup- 
port for the idea of the conference among 
our Western European allies and the 
necessity for attempting to overcome the 
negative status quo in a positive manner 
if the causes of peace and stability in 
Europe are to be promoted. 

A particularly significant analysis of 
the interrelationship of the problem with 
the upcoming mutual balanced force re- 
duction talks was completed some months 
ago by Prof. Z. Michael Szaz, secretary of 
international relations of the American 
Hungarian Federation, at a conference 
of the American Institute on Problems 
of European Unity, Inc., held at Ameri- 
can University last spring. His sugges- 
tions in this regard are of special interest 
and I commend them to my colleagues 
along with the panel discussion on the 
same topic. Copies of both follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend their 
remarks and include extraneous material 
in the Recorp in connection with the sre- 
cial order I have today at the conclusion 
of legislative business. 

MUTUAL BALANCED FORCE REDUCTION CON- 
CEPTS AND THE DANUBIAN REGION 
(By Z. Michael Szaz, Troy State University) 

In his February 25. 1971 State of the World 
Message, President Nixon reemphasized the 
historic ties existing between the countries 
of East Central Europe and the United States 
and the NATO countries and added:1 

“We would not pretend that the facts of 
history and geography do not create special 
circumstances in Eastern Europe. We rec- 
ognize a divergence in social, political, and 
economic systems between East and West. 

“But in our view, every nation in Europe has 


the sovereign right to conduct independent 
policies, and to be our friend without being 
anyone else’ enemy or being treated as such.” 

In discussing the perspectives of a balanced 
reduction of forces, the prospects of a Euro- 
pean Security Conference and their impact 
upon the states of the Danubian region, I 
would like to take this Presidential state- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ment as the leitfaden. It delimits a firm, but 
limited, goal of United States policy toward 
East Central Europe recognizing the quest 
for a return to normalcy, sovereignty and 
security among the Soviet-controlled nations 
of the region. 

This quest is now new. Ever since the Red 
Army occupied the area and the Soviet Goy- 
ernment subsequently violated its pledges of 
free elections made at the Yalta Conference, 
politicians and academicians have been de- 
vising plans in order to restore the cultural, 
political and economic ties with the Soviet- 
dominated nations of Europe. 

The quest and the concommitant hope of 
ultimate success continues to survive in view 
of the dramatic proofs of popular will mani- 
festing itself in the area in the 1956.and 1970 
events in Poland, the temporarily successful 
struggle of Hungary against the Soviet Union 
in 1956, the Prague spring of 1968 and the 
foreign policies of the Rumanian dictator, 
Nicolae Ceaucescu, grudgingly accepted by 
the U.S.S.R. in the new Soviet-Rumanian 
Treaty. No detached observer can deny that 
the intellectual elite and the working classes 
of East Central Europe remain acutely con- 
scious of their Western heritage and desire 
reintegration into the European community. 

Until now, both the Soviet Union and the 
United States preferred the existing status 
quo in Europe, despite inherent instabilities, 
to any long term solution which could ensure 
a stable order based on the independence 
of the East Central European nations. Any 
alternative options would have interfered 
with the degree of influence the super-powers 
hold over their alliance partners and would 
have refocused attention upon the almost 
insoluble question of a divided Germany. 
Tacit Western acceptance of the status quo, 
therefore, has been as much a part of the 
twenty-two year old remis between Western 
and Soviet power in Europe as the apparent 
unwillingness of the Soviet Union after 1949 
to engage in warlike acts in order to expand 
its control in Europe. 

As a result, the local centrifugal forces, 
surfacing temporarily in Poland Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Rumania, have been 
unable to effect: 

1. Escape from the Warsaw Pact Organiza- 
tion (Hungary); 

2. Rearrangement of their politico-eco- 
nomic system in order to harmonize them 
with national interests and popular demands 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary); or 

3. Independence in their foreign affairs 
and economic relations (Rumania). 

Exploiting both implicit Western accept- 
ance of the status quo and Western weakness 
in conventional armaments, the Soviet 
Union had not only cracked down militarily 
three times on dissident and potentially 
dissident elements but evolved the “Brezhnev 
Doctrine” of legally justified Soviet or WTO 
intervention against recalcitrant alliance 
members. On the surface, therefore, it ap- 
pears that Soviet domination of East Cen- 
tral Europe cannot be upset, or even ef- 
fectively diminished, within the framework 
of the existing balance forces and a passive 
Western policy. 


U.S. POLICY TOWARD FORCE LEVELS 
AND EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 


Yet, at the same time, a certain erosion 
of superpower control cannot be denied in 
either Western or East Central Europe. 
There is growing impatience on the Ameri- 
cau Left and even among ideologically un- 
committed Senators in the Mid-West and 
West about the present extent of American 
troop commitment in Europe and about the 
sharpening competition between American 
and Western European goods on the world 
market now that the Common Market had 
built its own customs wall. The Washington 
columnist Crosby S. Noyes somewhat pessi- 
mistically expressed the American malaise as 
follows: * 

They (The Communist leaders) can see 
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that pressure in this country is growing for 
& similar retreat from Western Europe... 
They understand that administration, by 
mustering all its power, is able to win the 
political skirmishes—or at least some of 
them. But they are banking on the hope 
that the trend in the United States is ir- 
reversible and that in time the marbles will 
fall into their hands. 

Many of the Senators who voted against 
the Mansfield Amendment on May 19, 1971 
were still in fayor of some American with- 
drawal, although not of weakening the un- 
derlying defense commitment of the United 
States, 

The President is, however, fighting the 
neo-isolationist urge with the help of many 
old-line Democrats. His concept of evolving 
American-European relations were clearly 
spelled out in his 1970 and 1971 messages. 
In the former he spoke of the need of a 
genuine partnership (that) must increas- 
ingly characterize our alliance ...A more 
balanced association and a more genuine 
partnership are in America’s interest. As this 
process advances the balance of burdens and 
responsibilities must be gradually adjusted, 
to reflect the economic and political realities 
of European progress... 

It can be summarized that the Administra- 
tion is increasingly aiming for a balance of 
its commitments financially and militarily 
toward Europe and insists upon greater par- 
ticipation by our Allies and is trying to ac- 
complish this objective at a lesser cost in 
manpower and material resources. But the 
Administration is not conducting a withdraw- 
al policy from Europe. Its policy is still best 
described by the statement of the President 
at the twentieth anniversary of NATO that 
“the depth of our relationship is a fact of 
life. We can no more disengage from Europe 
than from Alaska.” 

The reasons for this policy consists of the 
continued military weakness, in conventional 
and nuclear armament alike, of the powers of 
Western Europe vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
and its Warsaw Pact allies. The forces op- 
posing the NATO armies in Europe were aptly 
described by the then Supreme Commander 
of NATO, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, at 
the October 1968 Lisbon meeting of the At- 
lantic Assembly as follows: ¢ 

The facts are that the Warsaw Pact powers 
comprise the most formidable conventional 
armed forces in the world today, that they are 
backed by plentiful tactical support and nu- 
clear power, that beyond there exists a pow- 
erful strategic, nuclear capability which 
can inflict catastrophic damage on the West. 
These capabilities are constantly being Im- 
proved upon year after year by the introduc- 
tion of new and modern weapons and equip- 
ment. In short, they possess a tremendous 
military capability and potential far beyond 
that required to defend against the military 
capabilities of NATO. 

As to available statistics, the 1969 survey 
by the London Institute of Strategic Studies 
listed the NATO forces as having only two- 
thirds of the manpower, forty per cent of the 
armored forces and about fifty percent of the 
tactical air force in the category of the 
“more-or-less-ready” forces. It is true, how- 
ever, that in most categories the firepower 
of the Western units is higher. While it is 
also correct that given a few weeks time for 
mobilization and deployment NATO forces 
could attain parity, but it is doubtful wheth- 
er this period would be available in case of 
war. 

Despite the weak military posture the 
NATO armies buttressed by the 285,000 Amer- 
ican troops in Europe form a formidable 
barrier against possible Russian aggression 
and provide a psychological climate for se- 
curity and progress in Western Europe and 
hope for the nations of East Central Eu- 
rope. 
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Economically and politically, the states of 
Western Europe are becoming an important 
subject in world politics. Now that the ac- 
cession of Britain to the Common Market 
seems to be most likely, the economic poten- 
tial of an enlarged Common Market will ap- 
proximate that of the United States and sur- 
pass that of Russia. Politically, despite some 
differences, Western Europe is developing a 
common approach to major international 
problems, including Ostpolitik. The search 
for detente with the Soviet Union while 
maintaining NATO was basically a European 
initiative now embraced too vehemently by 
West Germany’s Socialist-Free Democratic 
government. At the same time, military ex- 
penditures, inflated labor costs create in- 
creasing balance of payments difficulties for 
the United States and strengthen protection- 
ist tendencies. It was not an accident that 
Senator Mansfield mounted his challenge 
to Presidential policy on European troop 
withdrawals at the moment of the Eurodollar 
crisis that had led to a floating devaluation 
of the dollar against the D-Mark, a move that 
was followed by the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and Austria as well. 

The Mansfield challenge, though beaten 
on May 19, 1971,5 strengthened the tenden- 
cies of civilian planners and Bureau of 
Budget experts toward a retrenchment of 
American troop levels in Europe. The vague, 
but intensive, offer by Soviet Party Secre- 
tary Brezhnev in Tiflis two days before the 
vote raised the prospects of a MBFR nego- 
tiations from the level of academic exercises 
into the diplomatic scene. Our next investi- 
gation will, therefore, concern the MBFR 
Concepts and its possible impact upon Amer- 
ican policy toward East Central Europe and 
the extension of the MBFR Concepts to the 
Soviet-occupied countries of the region, par- 
ticularly Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 


MUTUAL BALANCED REDUCTION OF FORCES 
CONCEPTS 


The Brezhnev remarks were by no means 
the opening shot in the MBFR negotiations. 
NATO had come out as early as 1968 at its 
Reykjavik meeting with the concept, only 
temporarily abandoned in the wake of the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. In May 
1970 the Rome meeting of the NATO Defense 
and Foreign Ministers expressed considerable 
interest in a mutual balanced reduction of 
forces of the two alliances in order to lessen 
tensions and restore more leverage to Cen- 
tral European governments without any sud- 
den demobilization or changes in the exist- 
ing military balance. 

Bilateral probes were conducted, according 
to American sources in twenty instances af- 
ter the June 1970 Declaration of the Warsaw 
Pact Foreign and Defense Ministers in Buda- 
pest which expressed willingness to discuss 
the withdrawal or reduction of “foreign mil- 
itary forces” in Europe within a European 
Security Conference. The declaration left, 
however, the term “foreign” purposely vague 
as to whether it would include Soviet troops 
in Eastern Europe as well. 

The declaration still tied the MBFR talks 
to a European Security Conference, the fa- 
vorite topic of Russian diplomacy. In turn, 
the NATO Declaration emphasized the need 
for exploratory talks and the American State 
Department seemed to have established a 
quasi-tie between MBFR talks and the con- 
vocation of a European Security Conference 
in addition to a Berlin solution. The tech- 
nical aspects of the MBFR concept were 
mostly investigated by United States experts, 
both within and without the government as 
a result of the Administration’s soul-search- 
ing about future American troop levels in 
Europe. Despite the National Security vote 
and the Presidential decision to maintain 
the present level of American troops subject 
to the implementation of some concrete steps 
by the European NATO allies® the MBFR 
issue was now regarded as a serious diplo- 
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matic issue despite the complex technical 
and political problems involved. 

During 1970 several proposals were sub- 
mitted to DOD and State Department on this 
issue and the National Security Council also 
conducted its own study. 

The most widely known non-classified 
plans were composed by Professor Timothy 
W. Stanley in his Detente Diplomacy, and 
his concept will be discussed later. 

American and NATO positions were dove- 
tailed during the December 1970 Brussels 
Conference of NATO Foreign and Defense 
Ministers. Secretary of State Rogers repeated 
there the President’s pledge not to reduce 
U.S. forces “unless there is reciprocal action 
from our adversaries” and called for Soviet 
agreement for exploratory talks on MBFR 
before the convocation of an ESC.’ In addi- 
tion, the President listed in his State of the 
World Message certain priorities and a tenta- 
tive framework for these negotiations. The 
United States considers the creation of “a 
more stable military balance at a lower level 
of forces and costs” as the basic require- 
ment in MBFR talks. Therefore, reductions 
should “diminish the incentives for attack- 
ing forces.” Here, the problem is that “re- 
ductions would favor offensive capabilities,” 
since attacking forces could concentrate 
while reduced defensive forces would “be 
compelled to spread along a given line.” ® 

Only an equivalency in reductions between 
the forces of the two alliances could solve 
this dilemma. Yet equivalency raises com- 
plicated technical problems even in addition 
to ideological and political power consider- 
ations existing between the two alliances. As 
the President’s message to Congress correctly 
states “there are marked differences in the 
equipment, organization and strength both 
within and between the opposing NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces.” Some of the problems 
involve the differing organization of armored 
and anti-armor elements and artillery and 
supply troops on the divisional and corps 
levels; the differences in mobility and fire- 
power within the divisions and finally the 
effect of geographical distances for supply 
and deployment in case of hostilities be- 
tween NATO and WTO forces. The latter 
particularly applies to United States troops 
in Europe which are relying on sealane and 
Big Lift air supplies for reenforcement while 
the Soviet forces in WTO territories enjoy 
the inner line of mobile deployment and re- 
enforcement because of contiguous terri- 
tory and smaller distances. In the words of 
the President: *° 

Thus—we must consider not only the bal- 
ance of standing forces but what either side 
could do following various periods of mobili- 
zation and reinforcement. 

The crux of the MBFR problem consists, 
however, of the question: “How can NATO 
afford symmetrical reductions which would 
magnify the effects of already existing im- 
balances?” The President proposes a quali- 
fied asymmetrical approach “in which re- 
ductions by the two sides would be made in 
differing amounts in different categories.” 

Yet what categories of asymmetrically 
larger reductions can NATO offer except per- 
haps in the number of tactical nuclear war- 
heads and delivery systems in return for pro- 
portionately larger conventional manpower 
and armaments reductions on the Soviet 
side? 

The President, aware of the difficulties, 
proposed a building bloc approach, first ex- 
ploring the substantive issues and their rela- 
tion to specific problems and then solving 
issues one by one. 

It was during the debate on the Mans- 
field Resolution which was defeated on May 
19 including its amended versions that the 
next development occurred. On May 14, 1971, 
indirectly responding to the inquiry of 
United States Ambassador Beam to Foreign 
Minister Gromyko on April 30, Soviet Party 
Chairman Leonid Brezhnev called for im- 
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mediate talks on reducing foreign forces in 
Central Europe." Four days later, Soviet Pre- 
mier Kosygin assured visiting Canadian 
Prime Minister Trudeau that the Soviet 
Union would do everything possible to reach 
agreement on reducing forces in Europe if 
the Western powers “display real readiness 
to take practical steps in this direction.” 

American response was originally very fa- 
vorable, but enthusiasm was replaced by cau- 
tious consideration of substantive details by 
the date of the Conference of NATO For- 
eign and Defense Ministers at Lisbon, June 
3-4, 1971. Preliminary exploration of the So- 
viet position had shown namely that the 
Soviet Union was not ready yet for technical 
discussions in the absence of substantive 
military studies of their own. Furthermore, 
the Lisbon Conference proved that more 
time would be needed to coordinate views 
among the various NATO powers. The Lisbon 
communique refiects this spirit of caution 
and compromise and the need to gain time 
both to achieve unity of approach within 
NATO and to see whether the Soviets are 
willing to agree to an acceptable Berlin set- 
tlement. The latter motive is especially strong 
in the case of the West German Government 
whose future depends on a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Berlin question. 

Therefore, a tentative modus operandi was 
established as follows: (1) Bilateral explora- 
tions with the Soviet Union during the sum- 
mer of 1971 and the completion of individual 
MBFR studies by alliance members; (2) 
Meeting of NATO Deputy Foreign Ministers 
in September or October in order “to review 
the results of exploratory contacts and to 
consult on substantial and procedural ap- 
proaches to mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions.” 19 

A preliminary analysis by staff members 
of the North Atlantic Council just preceding 
the Lisbon Conference stressed three ele- 
ments in the Russian offer of interest to 
NATO: 1 

(a) for the first time, the Soviet Union 
failed to insist upon a tie between MBFR 
talks and the European Security Conference 
and accepted a forum outside of ESC for 
MBFR talks; 

(b) The offer was not limited to foreign 
forces, it would include indigenous forces as 
well; 

(c) The geographic zone of MBFR limita- 
tions was defined as Central Europe, although 
no further precise terms were given. The zone 
would by definition exclude the American 
Sixth Fleet and the Mediterranean from the 
talks. 

On the NATO side, the following principles 
were stressed for future MBPR talks: 

1. Mutual reduction should not interfere 
with NATO security. Thus, Soviet forces re- 
duced must be withdrawn to Soviet terri- 
tory and dissolved, if American forces, in 
return, must be returned to the United 
States. 

2. Reductions must be phased and bal- 
anced (and not necessarily symmetrical) 
as to their scope or timing. 

3. Reductions must include both troops 
from outside the country and local defense 
forces and weapons systems. United States 
speakers would also like to see delivery sys- 
tems included without a commitment of 
talks about reducing nuclear warheads. In 
this regard, retiring NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Manko Brosio slated to be the chief 
NATO negotiator if MBFR talks commence, 
was asking whether the Soviet Union would 
be willing to reduce nuclear as well as con- 
ventional arms and if so, what kind of nu- 
clear systems? 1“ 

4. There must be adequate verification 
and arms controls to insure the observance 
of agreement on MBFR. Here again NATO's 
Brosio remarked that “the Soviet leaders 
said nothing in their comments on the key 
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issue of verification control.” * Finally, Bro- 
sio also raised the issue: what territory 
would be covered by the proposed reduction 
of forces? 


MUTUAL BALANCED REDUCTION OF FORCES AND 
THE DANUBIAN REGION 


His question leads to the core of our dis- 
cussion, Is, or should the Danubian region, 
which is certainly a part of Central Europe, 
be included in the MBFR zone? And what 
political and economic consequences, if any 
would result from the successful conclusion 
of such talks for the states of that region? 

Both for the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
Supreme Command, the central front sector 
consists of their respective parts of the in- 
ner German demarcation line and its rear 
areas. It is this sector which houses the 
bulk of “foreign military forces” in Europe. 
Nonclassified estimates (ISS) list 31-32 
armored, motorized and airborne divisions 
in the area totalling 265,000 men. Of these 
divisions, twenty are stationed in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, five in Czecho- 
slovakia, four in Hungary and three in Po- 
land. The immediate supply line for the 
Soviet armies runs through Poland while 
the troops in Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
basically fulfill police and deterrence func- 
tions against these nations rather than anti- 
NATO functions. 

The forces in Hungary also secure poten- 
tial routes to Yugoslavia in case of a poten- 
tial disintegration of that state following 
the death of President Tito. 

It is certain that in the coming MBFR 
talks both sides will concentrate upon fer- 
reting out the forces of their adversaries 
from their respective parts of Germany. 
However, both technically and politically, 
a MBFR in Germany poses the most in- 
volved and delicate questions both for 
NATO and WTO. 

There is considerable interest on the part 
of NATO also to have Soviet troops, per- 


haps also indigenous forces, reduced in the 
Danubian region because of the Yugoslav 


trends. Such a successful reduction of 
forces, or Soviet withdrawal would render 
a Soviet thrust into Yugoslavia in case of 
internal crisis less likely. It is well known 
to NATO planners that the Soviet Union is 
seriously interested in acquiring port facili- 
ties on the Adriatic Sea as these facilities 
would then be connected on land with the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union. However, 
this can be implemented only if Yugoslavia, 
or a successor Croatian state, would fall into 
the Soviet sphere of interest. 

Besides its preventive value, the reduction 
and/or removal of Soviet troops from the 
Danubian region would also ensure the grad- 
ual emergence of a quasi-neutral bloc in- 
cluding the states between Austria and 
Rumania thereby creating the opportunity 
for freer national and economic develop- 
ment for the peoples of the region. Yet as 
long as the present WTO membership re- 
mains in force in the case of the three pres- 
ent WTO members, Soviet security would 
not be impaired either. If a MBFR should be 
more than a slogan, the reweaving of the 
two parts of Europe without impairing basic 
security needs of the superpowers must form 
a priority item. The chances for creating a 
zone of states without the presence of for- 
eign military forces appears to be nowhere 
better in Europe than in the Danubian re- 
gion (although even there the chances re- 
main tangential). We already have a neu- 
tral, an independent Communist and an in- 
creasingly nationalist Communist govern- 
ment coexisting with two Soviet-occupied na- 
tions who themselves would prefer any of the 
three models above. 

In addition, historical, economic and social 
ties between these states are still in existence 
and remain extensive even across alliance 
borders and would create an incentive for 
closer cooperation which would, however, 
not be directed against any of the super- 
powers. 
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In practical terms, the Western approach 
of building blocs could well be adapted to 
exploratory MBFR talks on the Danubian re- 
gion as outside of Berlin Yugoslavia offers 
the most likely point of possible NATO- 
WTO confrontation in Europe and as the 
clash of interests here is not as acute as in 
Berlin and Germany. 

Reductions would have be to be phased 
and balanced, involving a substantial reduc- 
ion of Soviet, and some reduction of indig- 
enous Czechoslovak, Hungarian and Ruma- 
nian forces, in return for some Western re- 
duction of forces in South Germany and 
Greece. While it is correct that such negotia- 
tions might introduce a new element: the 
area of the southern flank of NATO into 
MBFR, the territorial extension would be 
greatly counterbalanced by the advantages 
in the political and military balance once 
Soviet power is effectively restricted or re- 
moved from the Danubian region. 

In this regard, American policy toward 
Rumania and Yugoslavia must be analyzed, 
The visits of the President to Bucharest, 
Belgrade and Zagreb in 1969 and 1970 formed 
serious overtures on the American side to 
establish closer relationships with the inde- 
pendent and quasi-independent Communist 
countries. The relative weight of United 
States economic and political involvement 
in the area varies and remains more limited 
in the case of the Soviet-occupied countries 
of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, where, how- 
ever, the underlying Western sympathy for 
the gallant Hungarians and Czechs trying 
to wrest their self-determination in 1956 and 
1968 would permit substantial improvement 
in relations should the latter governments 
be permitted to move closer to the West. 
For the unsatisfactory conditions of Ameri- 
can-Czechoslovak and Hungarian-American 
relations reflect the general pro-Soviet tenor 
of the foreign policies of these countries and 
their lack of elbow freedom in international 
politics. 

The present governments in the region 
with the possible (but not probable) excep- 
tion of the Husak Government of Prague 
would support MBFR talks provided they 
were assured in advance that they would not 
be threatened with major internal upheavals. 
The difficulty in reaching agreement would 
lie more with the Soviet Union. Soviet reac- 
tion to Western proposals for MBFR talks 
on the Danubian region would also provide 
essential clues to Soviet Mediterranean and 
Middle Eastern policy in the near future. 

An important corollary of MBFR talks on 
the Danubian region (Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania) 
must be an inter-bloc discussion with the 
Soviet Union on the practical annulment of 
legalized Soviet and WTO intervention 
against their own allies accused of not pur- 
suing the line of Socialist Commonwealth 
states, or as it is better known, the Brezh- 
nev Doctrine. 

The December 1970 NATO meeting of 
foreign and defense ministers aptly described 
the principles to be observed in the rela- 
tions between European countries as follows: 

1. “Respect for their sovereign equality (no 
two layers of international law, one for So- 
cialist countries and another for all other 
states) ; 

2. Political independence and respect of 
the territorial integrity of each European 
state; 

3. Non-interference and non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of any European state 
regardless of its political and social system; 
and 

4. The right of the people of each European 
ŝtate to shape its own destinies free of ex- 
ternal constraint.” 

Thus, American policy and NATO policy 
in general still aim at the realization of the 
principle of national self-determination in 
Europe and hope for a peaceful evolution of 
these states toward a pluralist democracy. In 
addition, unless the above principles were 
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to be substantially accepted by the Soviet 
Union, any MBFR agreement or convocation 
of a European Security Conference would 
only represent to quote the words of Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs, U. 
Alexis Johnson only a * Western acquiescence 
in the present division of Europe proscribing 
any acts weakening the hegemony of the So- 
viet Union in East Central Europe while pre- 
serving Soviet freedom to work for the de- 
struction of Western European governments 
through the various Communist parties in 
these states. 


THE MBFR CONCEPT AND THE CENTRAL FRONT: 
THE STANLEY PLAN 


While the evolution of the MBFR probes 
does not necessarily coincide with the pro- 
posals advanced by Professor Stanley, they 
still form the most detailed suggestions pub- 
lished in non-classified sources on responsible 
American thinking on the issue and should be 
analyzed in this context. 

Professor Stanley foresees four phases of 
a mutual balanced reduction of forces pro- 
gram in Europe. His first step would be a 
ten per cent thinning out of American forces 
in Europe as the American equivalent of re- 
ductions in the first phase, a view that earned 
him the immediate opposition of the former 
NATO Commander-in-Chief, General Lyman 
L. Lemnitzer. 

His first phase proposal is based on the as- 
sumption that a small American reduction in 
troops is inevitable and it should, therefore, 
be offered as a proof of good intentions, using 
the remaining strength both as a ceiling 
vis-a-vis the Warsaw Pact and as a floor 
towards the European allies, This latter con- 
dition is vital, as Professor Stanley also real- 
izes that unless the new manpower level is 
maintained there would be no incentive for 
mutual reductions on the part of WTO. 

The first phase of the Stanley Plan has been 
substantially implemented since the publi- 
cation of his plan in April 1970. The force 
level guaranteed by President Nixon was 285,- 


000 men, and not the 305,000 men as reported 
by the Secretary of State to the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee in February 1970. 


Thus, it can be said that in the mean- 
time the two postulates of Professor Stanley, 
small reduction and final ceiling on troop 
levels except for an agreement of MBFR 
have been fulfilled by the Administration. 

The second phase of the plan would involve 
only European forces in view of the prior 
American troop reduction in Europe. He calls 
for a ten per cent across the board reduction 
by NATO and WTO powers in Central Europe, 
In his view, such a reduction would not yet 
interfere with Soviet internal security con- 
siderations in East Central Europe and/or 
with the deterrence values of NATO forces 
despite the basic military asymmetry of equal 
percentage reductions for NATO forces. 

In this connection an alternative option 
proposed for such a phase should be men- 
tioned. Also in 1970, Professor Franz A. M. 
Alting von Geusau proposed that the first 
reduction of forces should only involve So- 
viet and American forces in Europe with the 
simultaneous permission by the alliances for 
the stationing of observers at each other's 
maneuvers.” Furthermore, Professor von 
Geusau regards any MBFR as inevitably in- 
terconnected with progress toward a denu- 
clearization of Europe and toward agreements 
on the SALT level. He also ties the first re- 
duction phase to the removal of armed forces 
with nuclear equipment from Central Eu- 
rope and a moratorium on ABMs and MIRVs 
and to a full nuclear test stop anywhere. 

While these two phases could be consid- 
ered preliminary, Stages Three and Four 
would affect substantive issues in regard to 
manpower and European security. Verifica- 
tion and control would become major issues 
once reductions or secret introduction of new 
forces could definitely upset the military 
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balance. “Certification” of cuts by respec- 
tive commanders and sources of national In- 
telligence would no longer suffice. Further- 
more, the cuts could no longer be restricted 
to the central front alone. 

Stage Three calls for a fifteen percent re- 
duction of all NATO and WTO forces. Veri- 
fication of existing force levels involves the 
problem of sending observers into the region 
of the other alliance. Even if the terms are 
scrupulously observed NATO would suffer 
because of innate disadvantages in regard to 
distances involved for redeployment and the 
element of surprise more available to WTO 
forces. NATO, in this case, would have to 
readjust its strategic and tactical force and 
doctrinal postures. According to Professor 
Stanley such risks may be justified in view of 
the fact that such a reduction would reduce 
Russian strength in WTO more than twice as 
much as American strength in Western Eu- 
rope (82,000 to 38,000). 

Stage Four would establish the “final ceil- 
ing.” In his opinion, “The ultimate level of 
manpower might be as much as one-third or 
more below reached at the end of stage 
three.” 

An implementation of the Stanley plan, 
even within the period of five years would 
be so drastic as to impair the internal se- 
curity considerations of the Soviet Union in 
East Central Europe, including the position 
of the German Democratic Republic. In turn, 
if implemented on a parity basis, they would 
seriously impede the deterrence and defense 
functions of NATO. Thus, in order to allow 
a realization of the last two stages Profes- 
sor Stanley calls after the end of the second 
stage for “a rethinking of the entire basis of 
European defense, the role of nuclear weap- 
ons and the requirements of deterrence in 
the light of the then existing strategic arms 
situation and the state of genuine détente” 
in Europe. 

While the last two stages remain visionary 
at the present time, he is the first aca- 
demic writer with concrete military and dip- 
lomatic experience in NATO, who has 
thought out the implications of a MBFR 
for the two blocs and his proposals, even if 
not accepted in full, will have an impact 
upon Western thinking in this area. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having scanned the general field of com- 
ing MBFR negotiations and its importance 
for NATO and the Danubian area, certain 
conclusions present themselves of the anal- 
ysis below: 

(1) MBFR, despite the avowal of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, is still in 
an experimenta! diplomatic stage. The forces 
counseling caution and no substantive nego- 
tiations are about as strong as those who 
would prefer a MBFR for economic or polit- 
ical reasons. 

(2) In view of the complexity of the issue 
and the delicate balance of power, the best 
overture for a MBFR presents itself in the 
southern sector of the central front, in the 
Danubian area. It would, however, not deal 
with the basic problem of MBFR: the re- 
moval of American and Soviet forces from 
the territory of Germany. 

(3) The psychological impact of any troop 
reductions by the United States upon West 
Germany and Western Europe will be great 
under any conditions, whether MBFR or unli- 
lateral withdrawal. Therefore, the impres- 
sion that reductions form the first stage for 
ultimate complete withdrawal must be 
avoided at any cost and the reductions 
should not be combined with any restruc- 
turing of the alllance until much later stages 
of MBFR, if ever. 

(4) NATO bargaining must keep in mind 
the ‘gray zone’ and the independence-minded 
countries of East Central Europe as well. 
Providing a greater degree of political free- 
dom and national self-determination for 
them must remain one of the priorities of 
MBFR as well. 
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(5) Finally, MBFR talks cannot be re- 
garded as an end in themselves. Without a 
shift in the military balance and economic 
strength in favor of the European states in- 
stead of the Soviet Union they will either 
fail, or at best cement the present status quo 
at an economically more bearable cost. Over 
and beyond a MBFR the Western Powers 
must also promote the reforging of economic 
and cultural ties with the countries of East 
Central Europe. Only in this case can rein- 
tegration of the non-Soviet nations of Europe 
become an ultimate reality should Asian 
problems cause the Soviet Union to con- 
centrate her efforts toward the Far East at 
a later date. 
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THE MBFR AND THE DANUBIAN REGION: A 
SUMMARY OF THE DISCUSSION IN PANEL I 


(By Prof. Z. Michael Szaz, Rapporteur) 


List of Panel Participants: Professor A. 
Berger-Vosendorf, emeritus, University of 
Vienna; Professor Herbert Dinerstein, Johns 
Hopkins University, School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies; Mr. Laszlo Hadik, Stan- 
ford Research Institute; Dr. Wolfgang Klari- 
bert, Stanford Research Institute, Mr. Eugene 
Padanyi-Gulyas, former member of the Hun- 
garian Parliament; Professor Maurice Czi- 
kann-Zichy, Immaculata College, Chairman 
of the panel, Professor Franz B. Gross, Dean 
of Graduate School, Duquesne University. 
Rapporteur: Professor Z. Michael Szaz, Troy 
State University. 

In discussing the rapporteur’s paper, one 
paneliest considered it too optimistic and 
pointed out the relative slowness of any 
major decision-making in the Soviet Govern- 
ment since 1964 as most decisions reached 
were based on a one vote or at best two votes 
margin, He also referred to the relative dis- 
interest of the United States in East Central 
Europe as another factor lessening Soviet 
interest in MBFR in the area. 

Another panelist warned against too close 
a comparison of United States and Soviet 
role in controlling or influencing their allies, 
as there is a great deal of difference between 
peaceful influence and military and political 
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domination. He also added that the 1970 
troop level guarantee of President Nixon was 
based on the expectation that a similar ap- 
proach would be taken by our allies in regard 
to Western NATO defense. 

The chairman and several panelists dis- 
cerned four conglomerations of divergent in- 
terests in the coming MBFR talks: 

1. United States interests in putting MBFR 
on the agenda of East-West negotiations 
mostly in order to placate increasing Con- 
gressional opposition to present troop levels 
in Europe. 

2. United States European allies’ interest 
in MBFR as a political process and evolution 
in order to further the reintegration of the 
two halves of the Continent rather than as a 
strictly military force reduction undertaking 
It was stressed that the governments of 
Western Europe realize the impossibility of 
balanced reductions and know that mili- 
tarily they will have to pay the higher price. 
Yet they consider the implementation of 
MBFR as creating a different kind of po- 
litical balance rendering it increasingly dif- 
ficult for the Soviet Union to invoke the 
Brezhnev Doctrine in the future. In order to 
get East Central European support in op- 
position to the Brezhney Doctrine, the West- 
ern European states are ready to guarantee 
that they will make no efforts to liberalize 
the regimes of the region. 

There was considerable agreement that the 
Soviet Union did not make up its mind yet 
about the type of Europe it prefers. If Ameri- 
can withdrawal is given highest priority in 
Moscow, then a larger Europe including Brit- 
ain must be accepted despite its increasing 
politico-economic strength. A reduction of 
West German armed forces may also be at- 
tained by an agreement with the Social 
Democratic West German Government, but 
the price would involve a substantial Soviet 
withdrawal from the German Democratic 
Republic. Some Soviet leaders may be willing 
to pay this price, others would not. However, 
even if a decision should be made in this 
sense, opposition to it would remain within 
the Politburo and attempts would be made to 
sabotage the same, 

Reference was also made to the Eugene 
Varga-Stalin controversy in 1946 on whether 
the U.S.S.R. should insist upon Communist 
dictatorships in East Central Europe or just 
keep a loose control over the region by co- 
alition governments and large, but not all- 
powerful communist parties. Decision in 
1947 was made in view of American inaction 
in East Central Europe. Can MBFR negoti- 
ations help to effect a Soviet return to some- 
thing similar to the Varga model of 1946? 

Another panelist considered the merit of 
MBFR concept to He in its character as a 
positive Western proposal enabling the Soviet 
Union to lessen its hold on East Central 
Europe without abandoning its justified de- 
fense interests and/or losing undue face. 
It was stressed, however, that other building 
blocs must also belong to a stable detente, 
especially an agreement on Berlin. 

No definitive conclusion was reached on the 
question why the Soviet Union is now in- 
terested in speedy talks on MBFR. It was re- 
called that Khrushchev’s first attempt to re- 
duce Soviet ground forces in 1960 was 


defeated in the Politburo and ever since their 


budgetary allocation has been about 50 per- 
cent for long-range strategic forces and an- 
other 50 percent for fleld forces. The general 
consensus was that a combination of budge- 
tary pressures and the need to bolster a 
detente policy with West Germany where the 
Moscow Treaty might be in political trouble 
form at least some of the reasons for the 
timing of the Soviet MBFR demarche. 

Lively discussion followed on the question 
whether Soviet threat perception in Europe 
was really changing. Some discerned a very 
limited compromise in the freedom of action 
given some of the East Central European gov- 
ernments and the economic reforms in Hun- 
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gary, the foreign economic policies of the 
Rumanian Government and the recent eco- 
nomic measures of the Polish Government 
were singled out as examples. The restraints 
existing within the present framework were, 
however, also stressed by the same panelists. 

One panelist argued that United States 
views of security and threat perception might 
also be changing. He quoted the 1970 State 
of the World Statement of President Nixon 
calling for “a stable and viable order in 
Europe” rather than in Western Europe. Per- 
haps Washington, too, considers now the re- 
construction of Europe as the basic object. 
Perhaps the striving for a situation like it 
existed in Czechoslovakia in May rather than 
in August 1968 might be desirable for United 
States policy in the region. 

A dissenting view was expressed stating 
that neither the Western European govern- 
ments nor the United States could guaran- 
tee tranquility in East Central Europe and, 
therefore, tn.ir actual or eventual guaran- 
tees cannot fully satisfy Soviet interests in 
the region. Also the leverage of Western 
Europe in the Soviet-occupied countries 
might be overstated as private Western cap- 
ital would not extend largescale long-term 
loans to the region even if the Soviets were 
permitting the free entry of Western capital 
into East Central Europe. 

Others disputed this view and remarked 
that because of prestige, cultural and po- 
litical reasons at least both France and West 
Germany, are making investments and would 
expand these in case of further detente and 
MBFR. One panelist pointed to the overt in- 
vitation of the Rumanian Minister of Eco- 
nomics to Western companies offering Ru- 
mania as an area with cheap labor resources 
for the production of Western-funded in- 
dustrial products. 

Discussion now focused on the possible in- 
clusion of the Danubian region into the 
MBFR talks. One panelist stated that ex- 
cept for Czechoslovakia the region did not 
form the object of former MBFR plans. In 
the Rapacki Plan and in Soviet and East 
European plans ever since West Germany 
equalled East Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. There is also some question how 
far the Czechoslovak Government would re- 
act to its inclusion in another area. Of 
course, for the first time, Brezhnev mentioned 
the “are Central Europe for MBFR” talks 
without closely specifying what countries he 
would understand under the geographic 
term. 

It was emphasized that Rumania should 
be included into any such zone and that 
perhaps all of the countries of East Central 
Europe might form the proper subjects of 
MBFR, It was stressed by some that Rumania 
particularly displayed and will display a 
genuine interest in MBFR and a European 
Security Conference. It was mentioned that 
Rumanian diplomats were actively contact- 
ing even Portuguese and Spanish diplomats 
in order to persuade them to promote a 
European Security Conference. Rumania, in 
view of some of the panelists is looking for a 
guarantee of its sovereignty and considers 
that an ESC would help at least a diplo- 
matic defense of the independence of the 
East Central European countries. There 
seems to be a natural alliance between Ru- 
manian policy and Western European desire 
to change the security perception of the 
Soviet Union. 

There was general agreement that MBFR 
would mostly benefit the countries of East 
Central Europe and that Soviet-sponsored 
initiatives about an ESC have already ex- 
panded the freedom of action of these coun- 
tries diplomatically with Soviet permission. 
It was also stated that the two aims of these 
governments are to achieve : (a) a guaran- 
tee of their survival from the West and (b) 
the removal of Soviet troops from their soil, 
from Moscow. 

Under these circumstances the question 
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was raised: why is the Soviet Union so in- 
terested to negotiate about MBFR and a 
European Security conference? It was argued 
that the U.S.S.R. must see the payoff high 
enough as it would involve both a guarantee 
of Communist regimes in East Central 
Europe and a definite weakening of Western 
European-American military ties and pres- 
ence. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent memorandum of the American- 
Hungarian Federation regarding a pro- 
posed European Security Conference is 
very similar to their spring 1969 memo- 
randum to the Secretary of State which 
I inserted in the Recor in April 1969. 

Of course, the idea of a European Secu- 
rity Conference has undergone some 
metamorphosis since that date. Some of 
the issues have been resolved, among 
them participation of the United States 
and Canada from the very begining, and 
the position of some of our NATO allies, 
particularly West Germany, changed in 
favor of such a conference. 

However, the major dichotomies re- 
main and chances for a successful con- 
ference are in doubt. The new memo- 
randum correctly refers to the difficulties 
which are largely a result of the an- 
nounced goals of the Soviet Union to have 
the conference sanctify existing frontiers 
and political systems in Europe, including 
the Soviet Russian predominance in east- 
ern and central Europe. As the memo- 
randum points out the 1971 NATO min- 
isters’ statement, and several statements 
by Secretary of State Rogers, remain op- 
posed to a freezing of the status quo. They 
are willing to recognize the status quo 
rebus sic stantibus but want to work for 
its ultimate replacement by more stable 
and equitable conditions of peace, taking 
care of the major sources of tensions in 
Europe. These are the presence of Soviet 
military forces in east central Europe and 
the continued partition of Europe in gen- 
eral and Germany in particular, into 
ideologically and often politically and 
economically hostile blocs. 

I agree with the memorandum that it 
has been and should continue to be our 
policy to promote trends and conditions 
leading to restoration of self-determina- 
tion and political freedom to all European 
nations, a policy which has been often 
and eloquently expressed by President 
Nixon and members of his administra- 
tion. We hope that the well-balanced and 
thoughtful study of the American-Hun- 
garian Federation now submitted to the 
President will receive the careful atten- 
tion it deserves and that it may become 
the catalyst for new and imaginative 
American approaches in regard to a Eu- 
ropean Security Conference and talks on 
mutual balanced reduction of forces in 
Europe. 

I would like to congratulate the experts 
on the committee on international rela- 
tions of the American-Hungarian Feder- 
ation, particularly Profs. Maurice Czi- 
kann-Zichy of Immaculata College and Z. 
Michael Szaz of Troy State University for 
the scholarly competence and political so- 
phistication they are displaying in this 
memorandum which was consented to by 
the board of directors of the American- 
Hungarian Federation. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the American-Hungarian Federation has 
brought to my attention a memorandum 
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which it is sending to the President in 
connection with his Moscow trip and the 
possible convocation of a European 
Security Conference. I believe that the 
issue raised and the analysis contained 
in the memorandum are of special inter- 
est to Members of Congress. 

The concept of a European Security 
Conference is an old one and was origi- 
nally sponsored by the Soviet Union and 
her Warsaw Pact allies. Its aims were to 
stir discontent among the NATO allies, 
bring about a Western recognition of the 
status quo in Europe, including the par- 
tition of Germany and Soviet Russian 
hegemony in eastern and central Europe 
and to expand Soviet influence in west- 
ern Europe, particularly West Germany 
and France. Thus, little enthusiasm was 
displayed by our Government and in- 
deed by most NATO governments for 
such a conference in the beginning. 

During the past 2 years, the outlines 
of such a conference have been solidified. 
The Warsaw Pact allies themselves are 
not of one mind what the aims and 
agenda of the conference should be. Some 
of them consider it as a vehicle to gain 
more elbow freedom from the tight con- 
trol Moscow continues to exert over 
them, while the Soviet Union, too, has 
abandoned some of the negative pro- 
posals like the exclusion of the United 
States and Canada from the talks and 
its insistence that military detente be 
negotiated separately. By the unfortu- 
nate recognition of the status quo of all 
European frontiers and implicitly of the 
present political order in east central 
Europe by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in the yet unratified Moscow 
Treaty of August 1970, the Soviet Union 
is also less urgently interested in a 
speedy recognition of the status quo, as 
West Germany had been the only power 
with claims against the status quo in 
Europe. 

However, we believe that concrete 
negotiations are still necessary on the 
agenda before we can participate. I be- 
lieve also that the December 1969 NATO 
ministers’ declaration, outlining the 
principles upon which European security 
must be based, are still to be maintained 
in their entirety in presenting our pro- 
posals for any European Security Confer- 
ence. These were: 

Peace and security in Europe must rest 
upon universal respect for the principles of 
sovereign equality, political independence 
and the territorial integrity of each European 
state; the right of its peoples to shape their 
own destinies; the peaceful settlement of 
disputes; nonintervention in the internal 
affairs of any state by any other states, what- 
ever their political or social system; and the 
renunciation of the use of the threat of 
force against any state. 


Therefore, I call your attention and 
that of our Government to the concrete 
proposals of the American-Hungarian 
Federation, which call for inserting into 
the agenda of any such conference the 
possibility of withdrawing forces and 
neutralizing the southerntier states of 
the Warsaw Pact by expanding the neu- 
tral-nonalined zone now consisting of 
Austria and Yugoslavia in Europe. Hope- 
fully, such proposals may be present in 
connection with MBFR proposals as well 
bilaterally and multilaterally to the 
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Soviet Union and could constitute a 
meaningful first step in discussing seri- 
ously the existing problems of European 
security. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days during which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


H.R. 10600—HOBBY BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der a previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. HAL- 
PERN) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress a 
most important bill presently pending 
action in the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. I refer to my 
own H.R. 10600, the Hobby Protection 
Act. Introduced this past summer, the 
bill offers specific and detailed protection 
for the millions of hobbyists in America. 

The collector, whether of antique guns, 
stamps, or historic documents, faces a 
constant threat of imitation or re- 
produced collectors items—faked hobby 
items are presently being sold as origi- 
nals, and many a hobbyist is being de- 
frauded. The Hobby Protection Act is a 
positive step in the direction of insti- 
tuting Federal protection against what 
actually amounts to fraudulent advertis- 
ing. I have emphasized, Mr. Speaker, the 
point that this Nation’s hobby collectors 
are consumers, and that they do, indeed, 
have a right to some sort of consumer 
protection. 

That millions of young and old in the 
country can be made unsuspecting vic- 
tims in the course of their own honest 
enthusiasm for collecting is disgraceful. 
One engages in a hobby to pass the hours 
away in enjoyment, and to retain origi- 
nals which may have value in the future. 
The reproduction or manufacture, how- 
ever, of imitation collector items and 
the deceitful sale of these items at high 
prices is an unscrupulous practice which 
must be stopped. 

The Hobby Protection Act provides 
that the manufacture of any reproduced 
collector’s item which is not plainly 
marked with the calendar year in which 
the reproduction was made is unlawful 
under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. In addition the act includes a pro- 
vision that such an item must be plainly 
marked “Reproduction.” This act would 
also protect the hobbyist against the un- 
solicited receipt of “blocks of four,” first- 
day covers,” or other stamps on consign- 
ment in the mail. It should be pointed 
out that any citizen would be entitled to 
bring charges of violations to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Since the original Hobby Protection 
Act was introduced last session, well over 
8 months ago, nationwide constituent 
support for its enactment has been in- 
creasing steadily each month. Petitions 
have been coming in from coin and stamp 
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collecting organizations across the Na- 
tion in support of this bill. Individual 
collectors are expressing their concern, 
and, indeed, impatience with the inability 
of Congress to offer them needed protec- 
tion from fraud. 

Organizations such as the American 
Numismatic Association, the German 
Philatelic Society, Society of Paper 
Money Collectors, American Political 
Items Collectors, Antiquest Inc., Global 
Coin Traders Association, Professional 
Numismatists Guild, and others, have 
indicated their strong support for the 
concept of a Hobby Protection Act. Such 
major hobby publications as Coin World, 
Collectors Weekly, and National Stamp 
News have endorsed the Hobby Protec- 
tion Act both in articles and editorials. 

Mr. Speaker, the hobbyists of America 
deserve protection against fraud, and we 
must rise to the occasion to meet the 
challenge. I am most hopeful that the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will respond in the near fu- 
ture to the nationwide appeals on the 
part of individual collectors, hobby as- 
sociations and trade journals, for pro- 
tection against the fraudulent sale of 
reproduced hobby articles as originals. 


MARSHMALLOW DIPLOMACY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gaypos) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, for months 
now the State Department has been 
negotiating with foreign steel producers 
in an effort to secure a new, meaningful, 
voluntary limitation on the amount and 
type of steel shipped into the United 
States. 

This new arrangement with Japan and 
European steelmakers would replace the 
1968 Voluntary Restraint Arrangement— 
a worthless example of marshmallow 
diplomacy—which died an unmourned 
death on December 31, 1970. 

And while these high level talks have 
been going on, the American steel indus- 
try, hundreds of thousands of steelwork- 
ers and many of us here in the Congress 
have been anxiously awaiting the out- 
come of negotiations we are not privi- 
leged to attend or to hear about. We sit; 
we wait. 

We waited through 1969, when the 
tonnage limitation was ignored. We 
waited in 1970, when the promise to 
maintain product mix was ignored. We 
waited through 1971, when everything 
was ignored and our Nation suffered a 
$2 billion trade deficit, the first in 83 
years, And we are still waiting. 

We are waiting for some word from 
our State Department that the American 
steel industry, particularly the specialty 
steel segments, and the American steel- 
worker will not again have their heads 
placed on the block of survival in the in- 
terest of so-called international “free” 
trade. We are waiting for word from our 
State Department that this industry and 
these workers will at least be given a 
competitive chance in a world of “fair” 
international trade. Up until now, we 
have been thrown bits and pieces of 
vague information which tells us little 
and assures us nothing, 
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Certainly the State Department is 
aware of the need for the steel industry 
and its workers to be assured they are 
not to be led again to the sacrificial al- 
tar. I have contacted the Department 
myself. I will insert into the RECORD 
copies of letters and news articles which 
reflect the urgent need by the industry 
and its workers for official assurance. I 
wish I could insert the assurance itself. 

Unquestionably, the State Department 
knows that any extension of the 1968 
VRA in its former form would be unac- 
ceptable. Unquestionably, they know 
that meaningful limitations must be 
agreed to, particularly in specialty 
steels, or severe damage will continue 
to be inflicted on an industry vital to 
the Nation’s economy and national se- 
curity. Evidence of this is given in cor- 
respondence from Roger S. Ahlbrandt, 
president of Allegheny Ludlum Indus- 
tries Inc., one of the Nation’s foremost 
producers of specialty steel products, 
and Martin N. Ornitz, president of the 
Stainless Steel Division of Colt Indus- 
tries. 

These men know what another 1968 
mistake would mean to the industry. 
Anyone who is the slightest bit familiar 
with the contents of the 1968 arrange- 
ment made with Japan and certain 
European producers knows it was not a 
government-to-government agreement. 
It was merely a letter of intent from 
major steel manufacturers abroad with 
the U.S. State Department. The provi- 
sions of those letters were nothing more 
than paper promises which the signa- 
tories shredded to pieces in the 3 years 
of its existence. They could—and did— 
break those promises in full knowledge 
they had nothing to fear in the way of 
reprisal from the U.S. Government. 

Certainly, if any doubt existed in the 
minds of any Members of this House 
as to the strength of that 1968 arrange- 
ment, that doubt must be dispelled in 
the face of the statistics of 1971, the final 
year of that gross mistake on the part of 
our Nation’s negotiators. 

What happened in 1971? Let me tell 
you. Every steel producing nation, I sup- 
pose, in the world, including those sig- 
natory to the 1968 arrangement and 
those which were not, took advantage of 
our Nation’s steel industry negotiations 
with its workers and poured everything 
they could into America. 

The year 1971 now stands on the 
threshold of being a record one for steel 
imports. It will, according to projected 
figures, exceed by an estimated 500 mil- 
lion tons the previous record year of 
1968—the year when Congress became 
aware that foreign steel producers, 
grown into maturity from World War II, 
were threatening the American domestic 
steel market. There were howls of out- 
rage and demands for legislated quotas. 
Congress asked for muscle in dealing 
with foreign steelmakers; they got 
marshmallows. 

The wheel has turned full cycle now. 
Based on the correspondence I will in- 
clude at the close of my remarks, the 
United States no longer is in the cat 
bird seat. There are foreboding signs 
that again our negotiators will not press 
for what is needed because the other side 
does not like it. 
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On December 17, Mr. Ahlbrandt of 
Ludlum, expressed the fears of the 
American steel industry in a letter to 
Nathaniel Samuels, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs in the State 
Department. He pointedly told Mr. 
Samuels that: 

Unless any new arrangement with foreign 
producers contained strong, unbreakable 
conditions—especially in the specialty steel 
area—we fear that, like their predecessor 
documents (the 1968 arrangements), they 
will prove increasingly injurious to the spe- 
cialty steel companies of America and their 
employes. 


Furthermore, Mr. Ahlbrandt refuted 
claims of foreign producers that their 
shipments of steel to this country were 
being “quantitively controlled” since the 
enactment of the 10-percent surcharge 
last summer. The figures quoted in letters 
to Mr. Samuels on December 17, 1970, 
and January 5, 1971, bear out his argu- 
ments. In his letter of December 17, Mr. 
Ahlbrandt cited figures for a 10-month 
period of 1971. In his reply to a response 
from Mr. Samuels, Mr. Ahlbrandt, on 
January 5, updated his figures to cover 
11 months of 1971. The result was the 
same, 

However, I believe it noteworthy to 
point out that Mr. Ahlbrandt, on Decem- 
ber 17, informed Mr. Samuels that: 

Unless there is a specific product-by-prod- 
uct restraint in the specialty steel area of an 
extension of the VRA, we fear for the future 
of our industry. 


Failure to limit stainless, tool and alloy 
steels, he said: 

Will produce a document no more vi- 
able * * * than the late and unlamented 
arrangement which expires in a few more 
days. 


Mr. Ahlbrandt also indicated that any- 
thing less than a workable limitation 
would further gravely damage the spe- 
cialty steel industry: 

For we can have little faith that those who 
stand in such flagrant violation of the 3- 
year instrument now expiring will not re- 
peat their 1969-70-71 performance in special- 
ty steels under extension of the new pact. 


On December 30, Mr. Ahlbrandt re- 
ceived his reply from Mr. Samuels, in 
which Mr. Samuels indicated the Japa- 
nese, at least, were adamant in rejecting 
as “non-negotiable a product-by-product 
limitation of exports in a voluntary un- 
dertaking.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Samuels also wrote 
that the Japanese as well as the Europe- 
an community steel industries “insist 
they have gone as far as they can” and it 
appears they no longer were interested in 
extending the voluntary undertaking. 
Europe, in particular, Mr. Samuels noted, 
had indicated it felt currency realine- 
ments had substantially altered the com- 
petitive positions to the benefit of the 
United States. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ahl- 
brandt felt obliged to write Mr. Sam- 
uels again on January 5. In this second 
letter, Mr. Ahlbrandt referred to an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times which said 
the impact of steel imports on domestic 
revenues, as well as on the national trade 
balance, was brought out by statistics of 
the Department of Commerce as of No- 
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vember 1971—a full month before the 
1968 arrangement expired. 

What were those statistics? According 
to the Commerce Department, the 11- 
month total of steel imports in 1971 was 
16.9 million tons, up 41 percent from the 
same period in 1970, and up 3 percent 
from 1968, when the final total of nearly 
18 million tons was an all-time high. 
The Commerce Department stated at the 
current rate of entry, imports in 1971 
could total 18.5 million tons. 

The Department admitted the 11- 
month total in 1971 exceeded the im- 
plied limitation under VRA by 1,551 tons 
or 10 percent. A 12-month projection in- 
dicated the implied ceiling of 15,435,000 
ce would be topped by nearly 3 million 

ns. 

Mr. Ahlbrandt pointed out the dollar 
value of steel imports in 11 months last 
year was more than $2.4 billion, up ap- 
proximately $650 million from 1970. At 
the same time, our steel exports were 
valued at $508 million, down $450 mil- 
lion from the 1970 figure in the same 
period. 

Allegheny Ludlum, however, was not 
the only domestic steel producer inter- 
ested in the negotiations between the 
State Department and foreign competi- 
tors. Martin Ornitz of Crucible, a sub- 
sidiary of Colt Industries, had written 
a western Pennsylvania labor official 
about the problem. He noted in a letter 
to Mr. Kay Kluz, director of District 20, 
USWA, that alloy steel imports were up 
57 percent over the VRA in 1971, stain- 
less steel was up 36 percent, and tool 
steel 25 percent, based on 10-month fig- 
ures. 

Mr. Ornitz wrote: 

Obviously there has been a complete fail- 
ure of the voluntary agreement ... and 
there is no indication that should a new... 
agreement be made by the end of this year 
that it will be followed, nor is there any 
indication that our foreign friends won’t 
continue to ship in those areas of higher 
dollar value. 


Mr. Speaker, early in January my office 
contacted the State Department in an 
attempt to find out what was happening. 
I learned little; I was promised more. I 
did learn Japan had agreed to a reduc- 
tion in the annual growth of her exports. 
She would accept 2.5 percent growth, as 
compared to the 5 percent allowed under 
the 1968 arrangement. I also was told 
Japan was closer to full agreement on 
other points than the European steel- 
makers, who, according to some attached 
news reports, feel the talks on a volun- 
tary arrangement have lost value since 
the United States shifted its stand on the 
American dollar. 

My office, however, was assured that 
a general report on the status of the 
Japanese negotiations would be forth- 
coming and a detailed report on the over- 
all negotiations would be furnished after 
scheduled talks with European represent- 
atives. To date, Mr. Speaker, I have not 
received either report. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert the aforementioned letters and 
news articles into the Rrecorp. I urge my 
colleagues to read them in chronological 
order so that anyone not familiar with 
the problem of the American steel in- 
dustry will be made aware that an en- 
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tire industry and hundreds of thousands 
of steelworkers are depending on the U.S. 
State Department to use muscle, not 
marshmallows, in attaining new controls 
over foreign steel imports. 


CUTLERY WORKERS WHO Lost Joss THROUGH 
Imports WIN Arp THROUGH USWA 


Urica, N.¥.—Because of a petition filed in 
their behalf with the U.S. Tariff Commission 
by the United Steelworkers, employes of the 
Utica Cutlery Co., who have suffered layoffs 
because of foreign imports, are eligible to 
apply for adjusted assistance under the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

In a mid-December report to President 
Nixon and following an investigation touched 
off by the USWA appeal on behalf of 
members of USWA Local 1750, the Commis- 
sion found that “as a result of major part 
of concessions granted under trade agree- 
ments, articles like or directly competitive 
with the stainless steel flatware produced by 
Utica Cutlery Co., are being imported into 
the United States in such increased quanti- 
ties as to cause, or threaten to cause, the 
unemployment or underemployment of a sig- 
nificant number or proportion of the workers 
of that firm.” 

Early last summer, according to USWA In- 
ternational Affairs Director Meyer Bernstein, 
the company itself had filed a petition for 
assistance under the Act, charging that the 
imports threatened to cause serious injury 
to the firm. But the petition, Bernstein said, 
was filed by the company alone—not for the 
employes. Last August, the Commission 
found in favor of the firm and the exact 
form of assistance has yet to be worked out, 

Mr, Bernstein, noting the company peti- 
tion on Washington Commission reports, 
alerted USWA Director Mitchel F. Mazuca 
who arranged a meeting with Staff Rep. An- 
thony Nasby and a Local 1750 committee. 
In addition to Local Pres. Nicholas Ponzo, 
other committeemen included Vice Pres. Al- 
bert Majka, Rec. Sec. Adelaide Zebrowski, 
Fin. Sec. Edward Lipinski and Treasurer John 
Zablocka. As Steel Labor went to press, rep- 
resentatives of the Labor Department were 
meeting with local union officers to work out 
details of providing benefits to which laid-off 
employes are entitled. 

It was a rare decision favoring workers 
for, as Mr. Bernstein pointed out, in recent 
months the Commission has taken a strong 
negative position on workers’ petitions. The 
Commission majority, he noted, are Nixon 
appointees but, in this case, the Commission 
had no choice since it already had found 
in favor of the company. 

The adjustment assistance, Mr. Bernstein 
explained, is a substitute for extension of 
unemployment compensation. The assistance 
normally is higher than state unemployment 
compensation and runs for a longer period— 
amounting to 65 per cent of wages with a 
top limit equal to that of the national aver- 
age earnings in the manufacturing industry. 


ALLEGHENY Luptum INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 7, 1971. 
Hon. NATHANIEL SAMUELS, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: As negotiations for a 
possible extension and improvement of the 
Voluntary Limitation Arrangement in steel 
reach a critical, last-minute stage, we are 
gravely concerned that the instrument under 
discussion, like its predecessor document, will 
fail to attain the restrictions agreed upon and 
that signatories and non-signatories alike 
will continue to push through a flood of steel 
imports into the United States. 

The record of 1971, Mr. Secretary, would 
presage such a dire outlook for American 
steel. 

Further, unless the new documents con- 
tain strong, unbreakable conditions—espe- 
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cially in the specialty steel area—we fear 
that, like their predecessor documents, they 
will prove increasingly injurious to the spe- 
cialty steel companies of America and their 
employees. 

Since the announcement of President Nix- 
on’s new economic program on August 15, 
Japanese and European steel producers have 
been stating that imports of steel into the 
United States “are being quantitatively con- 
trolled” (by virtue of the Voluntary Limita- 
tion Arrangement) and that the 10% sur- 
charge should be lifted. 

The record completely refutes those alle- 
gations, 

As the following statistics, prepared by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute from Com- 
merce Department official figures, clearly 
show, the Voluntary Limitation Arrangement 
has been broadly breached and there has 
not been, in fact, “qualitative control,” as 
the Japanese and the Europeans state. 

In carbon steel, for the first ten months of 
1971, there is almost 20% violation of the lim- 
itation arrangement. In alloy steels, imports 
are 57% over VLA; in stainless steels, 36.6%; 
and in tool steels, 24.7%. 

Is that “qualitative control”? 

France (with 54.5%), Italy, (with 88.0%) 
and the Netherlands (with 53.2%) lead the 
European importers in being “over quota.” 
Canda (with 41.1%), the United Kingdom 
(with 39.0%) and Sweden (with 30.7%) lead 
the non-signatories. “All others” are 117.1% 
over the limitation! 

In the specialty steel area, those nations 
stating that imports are being “quantita- 
tively controlled” are the very nations which 
are seriously in violation of the compact. It 
was stated that total stainless steel imports 
for ten months of 1971 were 36% over VLA. 
The Japanese are 64.7% over VLA in stain- 
less steels and the Europeans are 38.6% 
over! 

Similarly, in tool steel (a product cate- 
gory in which imports are 24.7% over VLA), 
the Japanese are 84.8% over VLA. In “other 
alloys” (a product category in which imports 
are 57% over VLA), the Japanese are 80.7% 
over VLA. And the Europeans, in that cate- 
gory, are 38.6% over; with all other nations 
36.8% over. 

When the Chairman of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute in June 1970 asked the 
American Government to start immediate 
negotiations for extension and improvement 
of the Voluntary Limitation Arrangement, 
he predicted all of the things that have come 
to pass since that day. We in specialty steel 
are at a complete loss to understand how we 
could have failed to impress upon our gov- 
ernment representatives the deeply serious 
nature of this problem—not only on the 
profitability and employment in specialty 
steel, but on very survival itself. 

Nevertheless—we seem to have failed; and 
that is why I am putting these thoughts 
before you now. 

Unless there is a specific product-by-prod- 
uct restraint in the specialty steel area of 
an extension of the Voluntary Limitation 
Arrangement, we fear for the future of our 
industry. Failure to limit stainless, tool 
steels, and other alloy steels by product will 
produce a document no more viable for spe- 
cialty steel in America than the late and un- 
lamented Arrangement which expires in a 
few more days. 

Our people have been working with State 
Department personnel in attempting to work 
out an unofficial concordance (or method) of 
comparing U.S. tariff classifications with the 
Japanese categories—so that a product-by- 
product understanding and limitation could 
be agreed upon and enforced. While there are 
difficulties in seeking agreement between 
TSUSA classifications and the Japanese 
modified SITC, the task is not impossible, 
and we believe that a solution can be found. 

A lot of work has been done, in deep good 
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faith, by all parties concerned with the 
specialty steel problem; government, indus- 
try, importers, etc. It seems to me that this 
work should not be allowed to go to waste 
and that an improved, workable, limitation 
arrangement be worked out, one that can be 
properly monitored and enforced. 

Anything less will further gravely damage 
the specialty steel industry of the United 
States—for we can have little faith that 
those who stand in such flagrant violation of 
the three-year instrument now expiring will 
not repeat their 1969-70-71 performance in 
specialty steels under extension of the new 
pact. 

We urge you to personally direct the nego- 
tiators in the State Department to consider 
seriously and weigh deeply the work done 
by the specialty steel representatives and to 
accept their recommendations. 

Only thus will a workable document be 
forthcoming and only thus can we look ahead 
with any reassurance that imports of spe- 
clalty steels will, in fact, be reduced in ac- 
cordance with America's desires. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER S. AHLBRANDT. 


[From the American Metal Market, 
Dec. 21, 1971] 


SPECIALTY STEELMAKERS FEAR QUOTA 
“SELLOUT” 


(By Hi Howard) 


PITTsspurGH.—Now that the United States 
has reached a new international monetary 
accord at the cost of devaluing the dollar and 
lifting the ten percent import surcharge, the 
reaction in certain steel industry circles isn’t 
all roses and sweet agreement. 

Top executives at several specialty steel 
companies are frankly afraid that their busi- 
ness is going to'be swamped by a continuing 
flood of imports. 

Presumably the administration will move 
quickly now to negotiate a new so-called 
“voluntary” restraint agreement limiting fu- 
ture steel imports. 

Lifting of the surcharge makes this likely 
because the Common Market countries, led 
by France, have been demanding the death 
of the surcharge as their price for any kind 
of restraint on their exports of steel to the 
United States after 1971. 

Japan made no such demand, but has been 
holding out for an agreement which would 
allow bigger imports next year and only 
moderate cutbacks in stainless and other spe- 
clalty steels. 

The record shows that the present “volun- 
tary” restraint agreement has been a com- 
plete failure, in the opinion of most steel 
analysts. Imports have exceeded the spe- 
cified over-all limit by millions of tons. 

Imports of foreign-made steel, through 
October, topped 15.5 million tons, and almost 
certainly will top 17.5 million tons for all of 
1971. Further, imports of stainless and alloy 
steels have reached new highs. 

So there is little confidence in steel circles 
generally that a new voluntary and “tooth- 
less” agreement will be any more effective 
than the one now expiring, and even less 
confidence among specialty steel executives 
that their foreign competitors will exercise 
sufficient restraint to allow American pro- 
ducers to recover their lost markets. 

They are exerting as much pressure as they 
can on the State Department to get the U.S. 
negotiators to hold out for an agreement 
which would specify “product by product” 
quantitative limits on imports. Without such 
limits, one top official commented here: 

“I fear for our industry's future.” 

He and other American steelmen charge 
that foreign producers have grossly violated 
the existing agreement, and that another 
loosely-worded “letter of intent” will be 
worse than the old because it will create the 
illusion of control to no effect. in 
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CRUCIBLE, INC., 
Midland, Pa., December 22, 1971. 
Mr. Kay KLUZ, 
District Director, District 20, United Steel- 
workers of America, Baden, Pa. 

Dear Kay: Confirming our earlier con- 
versations regarding the import problem and 
new trade legislation, I wish to bring to your 
attention several factors involved. 

As we are all well aware, the voluntary 
quotas set up by the Japanese and European 
Steel Community are being violated and are 
not enforceable. The degree of violation has 
been extremely severe, especially in the steel 
industry. The imports of carbon steel for 
the first ten months of 1971 exceeded the 
allowed voluntary limit by 20.6%. In the 
overall picture, alloy steel imports are 57% 
over the VLA, all classifications of stainless 
steels 36.3%, and tool steel 24.7%. Included 
in these figures, of course, are items in the 
specialty steel industry, in particular, ingots, 
slabs, blooms, and billets, which in most 
cases are converted to a semi-finished prod- 
uct and returned to Canada. Taking this 
type of tonnage from the ten month figures, 
we find total stainless and tool steels ex- 
ceeded the VLA by 59%; and in looking at 
specific items, we see such things as hot 
rolled and cold rolled sheets exceeding the 
quota by 73%, stainless steel bars by 55%, 
and wire by 84%. Further evaluation of the 
specialty steel area shows that the Japanese 
are 64.7% over VLA for the ten month period 
and the Europeans are 38.6%. Similarly, in 
tool steels, we find that the Japanese for the 
ten month period are 84.8% over the VLA. 
In other alloys, the Japanese are 80.7% 
over VLA and Europeans are 38.6%. 

Obviously there has been a complete fail- 
ure of the voluntary agreement program, and 
there is no indication that should a new vol- 
untary limitation agreement be made by the 
end of this year that it will be followed, nor 
is there any indication that our foreign 
friends won't continue to ship in those areas 
of higher dollar value. 

It is my opinion that unless a specific 
product by product restraint is negotiated 
by our State Department, such a voluntary 
agreement will be meaningless to the spe- 
cialty steel industry. As a result, I urge you 
to bring to Mr. Abel’s attention the need for 
legislation such as presented by Senator 
Hartke and Congressman Burke in the Im- 
port Restraint Bill (S-2592 in the Senate). 
Unfortunately, this bill has one major fault— 
under Title III, Section 301 (D) (d) (1) com- 
modities covered by voluntary agreement ; are 
exempted from the quota mechanism. As a 
result, this bill would mean absolutely noth- 
ing to the specialty steel or basic steel indus- 
tries. It is urgent that the United Steelwork- 
ers do everything possible to have this para- 
graph deleted from this bill and a legisla- 
tive bill such as this one passed. 

It is our understanding that there is a very 
good probability that the trade legislation 
bills will be considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance Commit- 
tee early in 1972. We would appreciate any- 
thing that you and our fellow workers can do 
to help correct the discrepancies in this bill 
and see that it gets passed. 

Thank you for your effort and time on this 
problem which is critical to all of us. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN N. ORNITZ. 
[From the American Metal Market, Dec, 22, 
1971] 
“ForcEFUL” STEEL IMPORT Moves URGED 
(By Hi Howard) 

PITTSBURGH. —If our State Department is 
“forceful” enough, it still may be possible to 
hammer out a voluntary agreement that 
could effectively curb specialty steel imports 
over the next three years. 

This was the view expressed here yester- 
day by Roger A, Ahlbrandt, chairman, Alle- 
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gheny Ludlum Industries, and the man who 
has led the specialty steel industry’s fight 
against unfair competition by foreign mills. 

In an interview with “American Metal 
Market,” Mr, Ahlbrandt charged flatly that 
the Japanese and West European steelmakers 
have been grossly violating the existing “vol- 
untary” arrangements to restrain imports. 

Backing up this charge, he cited the offi- 
cial government figures on imports for the 
first ten months of 1971. These show that 
all steel imports during this period topped 
the limit allowed by 20.6 percent, that stain- 
less steel imports exceeded the limit by 36.3 
percent, and that tool and die steel imports 
were 24.7 percent greater than the volun- 
tary quota. 


SHOULD MOVE QUICKLY 


But even so, the Allegheny Ludlum head 
declared, the State Department should move 
as quickly as possible to negotiate a new 
agreement—but with certain differences. 

Specifically, he asserted, the new restraint 
arrangement should spell out import quotas 
“product by product,” and should be written 
in such definite language that honorable men 
will be bound by it. 

Despite the many past violations of the 
existing voluntary program to limit imports, 
Mr. Ahlbrandt contended that a new pro- 
gram is the only near-term hope that the 
import flood can be controlled, and might be 
of real help to the domestic industry if it is 
effectively monitored. 


STRESS MONITORING 


He particularly stressed the need for such 
monitoring, noting that the State Depart- 
ment, so far as he can discover, has not made 
& single official protest against past viola- 
tions. 

“The people in the State Department,” he 
commented, “are almost all free traders, and 
they are not forceful. If you look at the 
history of this thing, you'll see that we 
called their attention repeatedly to the basic 
problem, and also to the shortcomings of the 
voluntary arrangements to limit imports. 

“We tried to head off what happened in 
1971, before and after labor contract nego- 
tiations. And we pointed out, back in 1969 
and early in 1970, that upgrading—the ship- 
ment of higher priced products with em- 
phasis on the specialty steels—was being 
used to circumvent the intent of the re- 
straints program.” 


CRITICAL OF SHICK 


Mr. Ahlbrandt was especially critical of 
the remarks made by Victor Shick, president, 
American Institute of Imported Steel, as re- 
ported in the American Metal Market on 
Dec. 13, 1971. 

Mr, Shick, Mr. Ahlbrandt noted, is quoted 
as asserting that the voluntary steel quota 
arrangements have been “basically observed,” 

The fact is, he declared, that imports have 
greatly exceeded the quotas not only in 
carbon steel and in total steel, but also in 
stainless and specialty stcels. 

PRICE CHAOS 

Further, Mr. Ahlbrandt asserted, Mr. Shick 
and his colleagues do not seem to understand 
that unrestricted imports have caused both 
widespread steel unemployment and price 
chaos, and that the eventual result could be 
new and more severe restrictions. 

Even if a new and better voluntary arrange- 
ment can be negotiated to hold down im- 
ports, the Allegheny Ludlum head feels that 
an official and formal government agreements 
should be negotiated to limit steel imports as 
part of a new world-wide trade agreement. 

He advocates a complete restructuring of 
our international trade relations to take into 
account that American companies, privately 
owned, must compete with foreign companies 
which are part and parcel of “managed econ- 
omies," exporting their surplus production 
to maintain employment and to obtain for- 
eign exchange. 
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DOLLAR DEVALUED 


As part of the new international money 
accord, he pointed out, the ten percent im- 
port surcharge has been cancelled and the 
dollar has been devalued about eight percent. 

These measures, he said, may be enough 
in themselves to allow American producers of 
tonnage steels to compete on more equal 
terms with Japanese and European mills. 

But Mr. Ahlbrandt was emphatic that 
domestic producers of specialty steels will 
remain at a serious cost disadvantage. He 
noted that the discount of list price on stain- 
less sheet, forced by imports, is as high as 
35 percent in some markets. 


LITTLE STABILITY 


At the same time, however, he said he 
could foresee a little more price stability 
evolving in the marketplace. 

The dollar's devaluation, he opined, prob- 
ably will stimulate the export of Allegheny 
Ludlum's consumer products, especially those 
made by its True Temper division (garden 
tools, sporting goods) but will tend to make 
imported raw materials—needed for steel- 
making—more costly. 

DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D.C., December 30, 1971. 
Mr. ROGER S. AHLBRANDT, 

President, Allegheny Ludlum Industries, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Rocer: I am frankly surprised by 
your letter of December 17. Your view of our 
efforts, as set out in American Metal Market 
has also been noted by us. 

As you are fully aware, the task of persuad- 
ing the Japanese voluntarily to roll back 
the export levels of the three groups of 
specialty steels, as set out in the draft letter 
of undertaking, has been a particularly dif- 
ficult one, and I was distinctly of the im- 
pression that you regarded it as the best that 
could be accomplished at this time in a 
voluntary context. Moreover, I thought it 
was entirely clear that the Japanese in their 
discussions with us over the past year were 
adamant in rejecting as non-negotiable a 
product-by-product limitation of exports in 
a voluntary undertaking. 

I should also point out that there is an 
apparent misunderstanding in your letter 
on the purpose of the attempt to work out 
with the Japanese a concordance of United 
States and Japanese tariff classifications, 
The objective of this effort is to permit bet- 
ter monitoring of the export restraints and 
not to arrive at product-by-product limita- 
tions. Indeed, if the Japanese understood 
that we were seeking by this means to in- 
troduce product-by-product limitations, 
they would certainly not wish to proceed. 

Despite the above, we again made an ef- 
fort a few days ago, in order to try to satisfy 
you, to persuade the Japanese to accept lan- 
guage in their voluntary undertaking which 
would be quite explicit with respect to ad- 
hering to an historical product mix pattern 
for specialty steels. 

Every effort has been made to wear down 
the Japanese and the Europeans into ac- 
cepting limitations desired by the US spe- 
clalty steel producers, for whom import com- 
petition has clearly been a very serious prob- 
lem, and for producers of fabricated struc- 
tural steels who have pressed very hard to 
include limitations on these imports, This 
effort on behalf of both groups has pro- 
longed the negotiations considerably. 

The Japanese as well as the European Com- 
munity steel industries insist that they have 
gone as far as they can and it now ap- 
pears that their interest in extension of the 
voluntary undertaking has diminished. The 
Europeans indicate that the currency re- 
alignments have substantially altered the 
competitive positions to the benefit of U.S. 
industry. I have been in touch with Ed Gott 
this week to apprise him of the present criti- 
cal situation. We are endeavoring to do ev- 
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erything possible to persuade the Japanese 
and the Europeans to conclude the discus- 
sions on a satisfactory basis at the earliest 
possible date, and hope that they will still be 
willing to do so. 
Sincerely, 
NATHANIEL SAMUELS. 


ALLEGHENY LupLuM INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 5, 1972. 
Hon. NATHANIEL SAMUELS, 
Deputy Under Secretary jor Economic Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I have reviewed your 
letter of December 30, 1971, and am disturbed 
that there appears to be a misinterpretation 
of the purpose and content of my Decem- 
ber 17th letter to you. 

My purpose in that letter was to point out 
the continuing violation (through the ten 
months of 1971 fer which we then had sta- 
tistical information of the then-existing 
Voluntary Limitation Arrangement); to warn 
that, in the lateness of the hour, a simple 
extension of that document would fail to 
attain the restrictions needed by the Amer- 
ican Specialty Steel Industry; and to rec- 
ommend again that a product-by-product 
limitation along the recently-worked-out 
conformed TSUSA-SITC classifications would 
be the approach considered the most effective 
by the specialty steel producers. 

As principal damaged parties, the spe- 
cialty steel companies of the United States 
nevertheless have held firm in the ranks with 
our carbon steel colleagues in the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Working with sev- 
eral committees of that association engaged 
in contacts with you and your associates, we 
have tried to be helpful to the American 
negotiators in their admittedly difficult task 
of obtaining an extension and improvement 
of the Voluntary Limitation Arrangement. 
Because of the damage done in the American 
market-place for steel . . . with record ton- 
nages imported during 1971... the word 
“Improvement” has been a key word in our 
efforts from the very beginning. We always 
have said that a single extension, or even 
a modest change, such as in the “growth 
rate,” would not be helpful. 

The magnitude of the violations was cited 
in the New York Times of Monday, Janu- 
ary 3, which liberally quoted State Depart- 
ment sources, An important paragraph in 
that story says: “The impact of steel imports 
on domestic revenues as well as on the na- 
tional trade balance was brought out by the 
November statistics. Through eleven months, 
the dollar value of steel imports was more 
than $2.4 billion. That was up by about $650 
million from 1970. Eleven-month exports 
were worth $508 million, down $450 million 
from 1970. Netting out imports and exports, 
the steel intake of the country rose by $1.1 
billion. This was about one-fourth of the 
total swing in merchandise trade for the 
eleven months.” 

And may we suggest again that those dol- 
lar figures doubtless mirror the fact that for- 
eign steel producers have switched to higher- 
dollar-value specialty steel products. 

I have had the privilege of meeting with 
you and others in State and with Federal 
executives in other Departments of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and on the Hill as part of 
one of those committees of the AISI which 
I mentioned earlier, a group which has in- 
cluded Ed Martin of Bethlehem, George 
Stinson of National Steel, and Ed Gott of 
United States Steel, along with officers of 
the AIST. 

You and your colleagues, during those 
meetings, have demonstrated an understand- 
ing of the problem and you have shown a 
Sympathetic willingness to seek an accept- 
able extension and improvement of the Vol- 
untary Limitation Arrangement. A lot of 
work has been done over the past eighteen 
months. 

But as we went past the middle of De- 
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cember, and with the ten-month statistics 
newly at hand, I felt that the continuing 
dialogue between us would be well-served 
by another letter ... this time my letter to 
you of December 17th. On re-reading a copy 
of it, I find that it was indeed what I had 
intended: a friendly, informative, positive, 
and reasonable exposition of our situation in 
specialty steel and our views on the subject 
as the year raced to a close. 

This activity on my part has been required 
by my responsibilities to our stockholders, 
employees, and all others having a stake in 
Allegheny Ludlum. No disrespect has ever 
been meant, especially not in the article 
in the American Metal Market to which you 
referred early in your letter of Decem- 
ber 30th. That article, by the way, was in di- 
rect response to a long dissertation by Vic- 
tor Schick, spokesman for European steel 
importers, in the Metal Market of Decem- 
ber 13th. And, of course, we have no control 
over how an independent publication like 
the American Metal Market, or other news 
media, will interpret our comments. 

Nevertheless, we were greatly concerned on 
December 17th when I wrote my most re- 
cent letter to you, and we remain greatly 
concerned that an extended Voluntary Limi- 
tation Arrangement will not include a 
strengthened product-by-product protection 
in the specialty steel area. And I frankly did 
not understand, as you state in your letter 
of December 30 that “it was entirely clear 
that the Japanese in their discussions with 
us over the past year were adamant in re- 
jecting as non-negotiable a product-by- 
product limitation of exports in a voluntary 
undertaking.” 

We had great hopes on August 15, 1971, 
that the Administration had come to recog- 
nize the great damage that was being done 
to the American economy and the Ameri- 
can workman by unrestricted imports, not 
only of steel but many other products. We 
saw the possibility that the actions of August 
15 would strengthen the hand of American 
negotiators in trade matters in obtaining 
realistic understanding on the part of for- 
eign producers of the need ... for their 
benefit as well as ours . . . for restrictions. 
We had hoped, in fact, that this would put 
the euphemism, “voluntary”, in its proper 
perspective as it applied to instruments like 
the steel document, upon which you have 
been so hard at work. 

Realistically, it seems to me that a repeti- 
tion of the performance of foreign steel pro- 
ducers in the American Market as we saw 
it under the three years of the expired Vol- 
untary Limitation Arrangement, particu- 
larly in the specialty steel area, can bring on 
another “August 15” some time in the fu- 
ture. For I am certain the American gov- 
ernment will not be able to stand by and see 
key industries severely impacted by imports, 
American workmen put out of work, and 
injury being done to now-viable industrial 
elements of America’s security backbone. 

I value your friendship, your efforts, and 
your interest in the Specialty Steel Industry 
and the steel industry of America as a whole. 
Economic necessity could require the U.S. 
producers and employees, and their repre- 
sentatives in Government, to seek other 
courses of action, should relief not be forth- 
coming voluntarily from the Japanese, the 
European Community, and other foreign 
steel producing countries, 

Sincerely, 
Rocer S. AHLBRANDT, 
Chairman of the Board. 


[From the American Metal Market, Jan. 7, 
1972] 
LIMITATION HOPES ON STEEL IMPORTS DASHED 
BY FERRY 
Paris.—Jacques Ferry, spokesman for Eu- 
ropean steelmakers, has dashed hopes for 
an early agreement on renewal of the vol- 
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untary accord limiting European steel ship- 
ments to the U.S. 

In an interview with the newspaper Le 
Figaro, to be published today, M. Ferry says 
the reasons invoked by the U.S, during his 
talks in Washington last October “have lost 
much of their value” since the monetary 
agreement. 

He said the removal of the U.S, 10 percent 
Surcharge sought by Europeans has been 
“more than compensated” by the currency 
realignments, which resulted in an average 
appreciation of 12 percent in the currencies 
of the Common Market countries in relation 
to the dollar, The surcharge was also 
dropped, 

M. Ferry said last month’s Washington 
agreement goes far beyond the monetary 
field “and should provoke a vigorous revival 
of the U.S. economy” In which the American 
steel industry will have a large share. 

M. Ferry, who is to fly to Washington next 
Thursday for talks with U.S. officials, said he 
would be ready to sign an agreement simi- 
lar to that concluded last month for the 
limitation of Japanese steel shipments to the 
Common Market and Britain. 

The Japanese agreement is “much more 
flexible” than the one U.S. officials want to 
impose on Europe, he said. 


[From the American Metal Market, 
Jan, 11, 1972] 


Imports GAINING: No QUOTA AGREEMENTS 
MATERIALIZE FOR STEEL 
(By Freeman Bishop) 

WASHINGTON.—The steel industry and 
members of Congress are beginning to ask 
sharp questions at the White House and on 
Capitol Hill over the continued absence of 
a trade agreement between the U.S. and 
Japan and the U.S. and the European Com- 
mon Market nations. 

Lackluster statements attributable to 
White House “aides” continue to predict im- 
minent settlement of a new three-year vol- 
untary quota system with Japan, but the 
Japanese do not confirm this. 


SHIPMENTS GAIN 


In fact, what the Japanese steelmakers 
continue to do is to hike their shipments of 
steel and steel products to American domes- 
tic markets at an ever-rising rate. 

European producers display no interest in 
new quotas and as recently as last week once 
again made it clear voluntary quotas were 
not on EEC’s agenda at this time. 

What seems to be going on here, as one 
topflight foreign affairs spokesman told 
American Metal Market, is a game of words 
with the United States steel industry hold- 
ing the bag. 

The State Department and the Japanese 
steel producers have been discussing terms 
of a new voluntary agreement now for one 


year. 

Result of these negotiations is a steadily 
rising rate of steel imports from Japan, 

New steel import records were established 
in 1971. In the first 11 months of last year, 
more foreign-made steel was imported than 
in any comparable period in U.S. history. 

Using government-supplied data, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute reports that 16,- 
986,000 tons of foreign steel came into this 
country from January 1 through the end of 
November of last year. 

With a month left to be accounted for, 
1971 steel imports were less than a million 
tons below the one-year record of 17,960,000 
tons set in 1968. And in none of the first 11 
months of last year did less than 1,230,000 
tons of foreign steel enter the U.S. During 
November, 1,472,000 tons arrived at U.S. ports 
of entry. 

MORE THAN TARGET 

The 16,986,000 tons of steel imports 
through November also was 1,551,000 tons 
more than the target limit of 15,435,000 tons 
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for the full 12 months of 1971 set under the 
voluntary arrangement by which European 
Common Market and Japanese steel pro- 
ducers pledged to limit their exports to the 
U.S. 

The declared value of January-November, 
1971 steel imports was $2,434,000. During the 
same U.S. mills exported only $510 million 
worth of steel. This left a steel trade gap of 
$1,924,000,000—or roughly $200 million more 
than the $1.7 billion overall trade deficit for 
the U.S. reported by the Commerce Depart- 
ment for the first 11 months of the year. 

November’s imports included 716,000 tons 
of sheet and strip, 167,000 tons of pipe and 
tubing, and 140,000 tons of plates. The 
month’s 11,000 tons of stainless imports 
pushed their 11 month total to nearly 175,000 
tons, while the nearly 38,000 tons of other 
specialty steel imported during the month 
raised their 11 month total to more than 
375,000 tons. 


VIEWS SUMMED UP 


The steel industry’s views—and those of 
an increasing number of members of con- 
gress—can be summed up in this way: 

After almost 12 months of desultory ne- 
gotiation, the Japanese refuse to accept the 
kind of agreement proposed by the U.S. 

The Japanese balk at limiting fabrication 
steel shipments and so far will not accept 
definition by categories, such as limitations 
on specialty and carbon steels. 

The Japanese so far nave indicated the 
only agreement they will sign would not re- 
strict the opportunity to concentrate imports 
in high-value specialty steels, emphasizing 
cold-rolled stainless sheet, etc. 

The 1969-71 agreement switched from bulk 
steel to these specialty steels, thereby creat- 
ing broad unemployment in many small steel 
communities. 

A new steel agreement, no matter what it 
says, will not be an effective safeguard 


against this kind of trade raid since terms of 


the original three-year agreement were not 
honored. 

At best, what’s in prospect here is an un- 
enforceable agreement with Japan and a 
strong possibility there will be no agreement 
with any nation presently raiding U.S. 
domestic markets. 

LIMITS SUGGESTED 

“Unilateral setting of enforceable limits of 
imports by the U.S, Government is the one 
practical means of accomplishing what the 
voluntary approach has failed to do.” Blair 
Bolles, vice president for government rela- 
tions of Colt Industries, told American Metal 
Market. Crucible Steel is part of Colt Indus- 
tries. 

White House officials attending the recent 
Japanese-U.S. trade conference in San Cle- 
mente indicate they expect a new voluntary 
agreement will be signed this month with 
Japan, 

The old five percent per year growth rate 
of the 1969-70-71 steel agreement is believed 
to have been reduced, but not all the way 
to the 21% percent decrease demanded by 
U.S. domestic producers. 

It is more likely to be three percent—or 
even 314 from what could be gleaned late 
yesterday as the Washington White House 
settled down following the President’s visits 
in California and Mrs. Nixon's eight-day tour 
of African nations. 

DOLLAR UNCERTAIN 

Revaluation of the Japanese yen, along 
with many currencies among members of 
the EEC, continued to work its way through 
money markets in many areas, with the dol- 
lar still uncertain in open markets. 

The only trading weapon now held by the 
economic spokesmen for the White House, 
Treasury Secretary John B. Connally, is Con- 
gress's action raising the price of gold from 
$35 to $38 an ounce at the U.S. Treasury. 

Japan is believed only to have made a 
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solid commitment to establish “an orderly 
market” in its exports to American markets. 

Observers say it appears to be no accident 
that the Japanese have adopted this phras- 
ing which is the title of most of the bills 
pending in Congress to establish “an orderly 
market” for steel by imposing mandatory 
steel quotas. 

There are few indications the Japanese are 
aware their trade policy toward the U.S. 
must be administered with the understand- 
ing that the U.S. will adopt mandatory 
quotas—or some other tariff restriction—to 
halt deterioration in its balance of payments 
deficits and steel production. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 14, 1972] 


SPECIALTY STEEL FIRMS FEAR THEY’RE LOSING 
Import Wak, May BLAME ADMINISTRATION 
(By Jack H. Morris) 

PrrrssurGH,—Specialty steelmakers the flag 
bearers in the steel industry's 18-month-old 
lobbying battle against foreign imports, are 
afraid they are losing the war and will be 
forced to surrender a large share of their 
markets to Japanese and European pro- 
ducers. 

And if this occurs, executives of the be- 
leagured specialty companies, who are to 
meet here Monday to analyze the situation, 
are almost certain to blame the Nixon ad- 
ministration instead of their wily competi- 
tors abroad for the defeat. 

It isn’t yet certain, of course, that the im- 
port battle—or even the specialty steel 
scrimmage—will be lost. Common Market 
steelmakers, the major holdouts in reaching 
@n accord on new voluntary import quotas, 
are scheduled to renew their negotiations 
with the State Department in Washington 
today. Japanese producers, who also were 
signatories to a similar three-year voluntary 
quota agreement that expired Dec. 31, are 
said to be ready to sign a new pact as soon 
as their European counterparts come to 
terms. 

There is widespread belief here, however, 
that the longer it takes to work out the 
new agreement, the less likely it is that the 
eventual terms will satisfy the needs of hard- 
pressed domestic mills, Specialty steel pro- 
ducers, in particular, are becoming increas- 
ingly doubtful that any new pact will plug 
the loopholes in the old agreement through 
which they contend foreign companies have 
poured thousands of tons of high-priced 
stainless, tool and alloy steels into the U.S. 
marketplace. 

“It looks like we're going to take it on the 
chin again,” sighs Howard O. Beaver Jr., pres- 
ident of Carpenter Technology Corp., Read- 
ing, Pa., which has seen its markets and 
profits steadily eroded by the flood of imports. 
The company’s earnings of $4 million, or 94 
cents a share, for the year ended last June 30 
were 74% below the $15.8 million, or $3.63 a 
share, earned in fiscal 1967. Sales and profits 
have continued to decline in fiscal 1972 and 
much of Carpenter’s production capability 
remains idle, or is operating at reduced lines. 


SLASHED DIVIDEND TWICE 


Carpenter Technology isn’t alone in its 
woes. Allegheny Ludlum Industries Inc., the 
nation’s largest specialty steelmaker with 
sales in excess of $500 million annually, had 
earnings of only $2.7 million in the nine 
months ended last September 30 and an- 
alysts say they won’t be surprised if the 
company ended up the year in the red. Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, which slashed its dividend 
twice last year, earned $14.8 million, or $1.85 
a share, in 1970; and the year before that 
enjoyed profit of $22.4 million, or $3.63 a 
share. 

Easco Corp. of Baltimore also pared its 
dividend last year as earning fell; Latrobe 
Steel Co. hasn’t reported a profit in two 
years, and even such healthy companies as 
Cyclops Corp. are operating at levels below 
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those of prior years. Continental Copper & 
Steel Industries Inc. closed its Braeburn Al- 
loy Steel division, a maker of tool steels, in 
November. 

Such problems can't be blamed entirely on 
imports, of course. Last year was a disaster 
for all steel companies, and the continuing 
business slump has hit the specialty steel 
concerns especially hard. Domestic shipments 
of stainless steel, for instance, have been in 
the neighborhood of only 700,000 tons for the 
past two years, down from 900,000 tons in 
1969. 

“The real problem in the stainless steel in- 
dustry is the lack of demand," says James 
Bird, metals analyst with Dean Witter & 
Co., a New York brokerage firm, But with 
imports increasing as demand fell, “all of 
the shrinkage of the market came from the 
hides of the domestic producer,” he adds, 

Even worse, steelmakers say imports have 
had a depressing effect on the price of the 
products they can sell. “Stainless is selling 
28% under book and tool steels are going for 
at least a 10% discount,” Mr. Beaver of Car- 
penter Technology notes. 

It’s a matter of record that foreign pro- 
ducers have far exceeded the quotas called 
for in the expired agreement. While the vol- 
untary quotas would have permitted 15.4 
million tons of foreign steel to enter the 
U.S. in 1971, Japanese and European mills 
had shipped 17 million tons through Novem- 
ber and the full-year figure is expected to 
approach a record 18.5 million tons. 


PROVIDED NO BREAKDOWN 


Furthermore, the old agreement provided 
no product-by-product breakdown, allowing 
foreign mills to concentrate their shipments 
in the higher-priced specialty products. 
(Stainless and alloy steels, which together 
account for only 8% of domestic steel con- 
sumption, command prices seven to 10 times 
that of carbon steel.) Had the 1968 agree- 
ment provided product quotas, the 175,000 
tons of stainless steel imported in the first 
11 months of 1971 would have exceeded the 
limit of 32% and the 375,000 tons of alloy 
and tool steel shipped into this country 
would have surpassed their limit by 57%. By 
contrast, total imports through November 
were only 20% over quota. 

Another problem is that much of the spe- 
cialty imports come from countries such as 
Canada, Great Britain, Sweden and even 
Poland that didn’t sign the 1968 accord. 
While these accounted for only about 24% 
of last year’s total steel imports, they shipped 
35% of the specialty products. 

According to statistics gathered by the 
United Steelworkers union, which contends 
that imports cost the steel industry more 
than 93,000 jobs last year, imports have 
grabbed 65% of the market for stainless wire 
rods and 33% of the bigger market for cold 
rolled stainless sheets. In 1965 imports held 
only 37% of the wire rod business and 12% 
of the total stainless market. 

The steelworkers and the industry launched 
a massive “Buy America” lobbying effort in 
the summer of 1970 aimed at obtaining a 
stronger quota agreement. Product-by-prod- 
uct quotas were demanded, the rate of 
growth had to be cut and countries other 
than Japan and the Common Market had to 
be brought into the accord, they said. 

Since then the union and the industry's 
association, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, have poured out reams of statistics 
backing their cause; seminars have been 
held in Washington and in steel towns across 
the country and corporate presidents have 
confronted shareholders and Rotary clubs 
with table-thumping speeches. 


LITTLE HOPE OF PASSAGE 

Their efforts apparently have produced few 
results. Although several bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress to impose mandatory 
quotas on steel imports, steelmen concede 
they have little hope of passage. And now 
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even an extension of the voluntary limits is 
in doubt. 

“We're at a complete loss to understand 
how we could have failed to impress upon our 
government the deeply serious nature of this 
problem,” frets Roger S. Ahlbrandt, president 
of Allegheny Ludlum and chief spokesman 
for the specialty producers. 

One reason Washington may have turned 
a less than attentive ear is that the steelmen 
may have sought more than was possible. 
Asked how much of a rollback in imports 
would be necessary to return the domestic 
industry to a profitable footing, Marshall 
Shober, president of Latrobe Steel, says, 
“100%.” 

Another reason, according to Pierre Rin- 
fret, the outspoken Boston economist and 
sometimes consultant to the steel industry, 
is that steelmen used “phony statistics.” In- 
stead of presenting their case honestly, they 
inflated the extent of the problem, he main- 
tains. “They just did a bad PR job; they 
didn't know how to carry their own flag,” 
he says. Industry leaders, of course, deny 
this. 

According to Mr, Ahlbrandt the adminis- 
tration pulled the props from under their 
drive last month by agreeing to devalue the 
dollar and remove the 10% surcharge on 
imports. This eliminated the incentive for 
the foreign mills to come to terms, he con- 
tends. Lending credence to this view, Jacques 
Ferry, spokesman for the European steel- 
makers who will head their talks with the 
State Department today, has been quoted as 
saying that the monetary realignment “more 
than compensated” for the need for quotas. 

In his talks today, Mr. Ferry is expected to 
offer to sign only a mild one-year extension 
of the import agreement, contending that 
the economic outlook is too uncertain for 
long-term limits. While Japanese industry 
sources have indicated a willingness to sign 
a three-year agreement if the Europeans go 
along, neither party has firmly committed 


itself to product-by-product quotas de- 
manded by the specialty producers. 


LIMIT GROWTH OF IMPORTS 


One plus for the domestic industry: if an 
agreement is signed, it’s almost certain to 
limit the growth of imports in 1972, 1973 
and 1974 to 2.5% instead of 5% in the old 
agreement. And the growth factor will be 
based on the quota level of 1971, not the 
actual tonnage shipped last year. There has 
been some indication, sources close to the 
negotiations contend, that the Japanese 
would be willing to slowly roll back specialty 
imports over a three-year period so that by 
the end of 1974, they would be in line with 
the quota limits. 

Even with this “half-loaf,” analysts be- 
lieve the domestic producers will be able to 
show some earnings improvement this year 
if the demand for specialty products in- 
creases 7% to 10% as most currently fore- 
cast. “I think we can show a substantial im- 
provement in earnings if the Japanese don’t 
come in and take the growth away from us,” 
says Mr. Beaver of Carpenter Technology. 

Indeed, the biggest fear the specialty steel- 
makers have according to Allegheny Lud- 
lum’s Mr. Ahlbrandt is that the new agree- 
ment will contain no teeth. “We haven't 
once wrapped the knuckles of any of those 
people who signed the previous agreement 
and then didn’t abide by it,” he says, “If 
our State Department can’t impose some 
sanctions, then the agreement won't be 
worth the paper it’s written on.” 

CRUCIBLE, INC., 
Midland, Pa., January 14, 1972. 
Hon. JosEPH M. Gayrpos, 
Congressman of the United States, 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Deak Joe: Confirming our discussion on 
imports, I am sure that by this time Mr. 
Roger Ahlbrandt, Chairman of the Board of 
Allegheny-Ludium has forwarded to you 
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copies of his recent correspondence with the 
State Department. In addition, I thought 
you would be interested in the attached let- 
ter that I sent to Mr. Kay Kluz, District 
Director—District 20 of the United 
Steelworkers of America. I am also enclosing 
several other articles which might be of 
interest: one by Jacques Ferry, spokesman 
for the European steelmakers, which ap- 
peared in the January 7 issue of American 
Metal Market, and another which appeared 
in the January 11 issue of American Metal 
Market on the imports situation. 

As you can readily see from all this cor- 
respondence, apparently there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Japanese or the 
Europeans to live up to the past voluntary 
agreement, nor to do anything in the im- 
mediate future to prevent further deteriora- 
tion of the specialty steel industry, or basic 
steel for that matter. Obviously, it is becom- 
ing more evident that the only remedy to 
this very distressing problem is to have leg- 
islation passed setting up enforceable limits. 

I know we will have your cooperation in 
this matter, and I trust that pressure can 
be brought in both the House and the Sen- 
ate to take action immediately since after 
a year’s negotiation the State Department 
has been completely inept in accomplishing 
any results. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN N. ORNTTIZ, 
President, Stainless Steel Division. 


[From the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, 
Jan. 18, 1972] 
UNITED STATES Not TRADE PATSY, CONGRESS- 
MEN TELL EUROPEANS 


WASHINGTON.—A congressional mission to 
Europe delivered the message that the United 
States is no longer the easy-going trading 
partner of postwar years—and the Europeans 
listened, a leader of the legislative party says. 

“I think we got the idea across to people 
in decision-making posts of the European 
community that we simply can’t afford to be 
patsies any longer,” Rep. John W. Byrnes 
of Wisconsin said in an interview. 

Byrnes is senior Republican member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which broke a long no-travel tradition to 
send a majority of its members to Paris and 
Brussels where they discussed trade issues 
with spokesmen for the Common Market and 
other European groups. 

Byrnes said he came back with the con- 
viction that the United States is now dealing 
with “a peer, and maybe a little more than 
a peer” in the expanding Common Market, 
and that international trade rules written 
when this country dominated export markets 
now have to be revised to provide competitive 
equity. 

Particularly troublesome, Byrnes said, are 
reciprocal trade preferences worked out bi- 
laterally between members of the Common 
Market and outside countries, in many cases 
former colonies or dependencies. 

The problem will be aggravated, he said, 
by the entry into the European commu- 
nity of Britain, trailing its own network of 
special trading arrangements, 

“We were repeatedly told that these pref- 
erences are perfectly permissible under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade,” 
Byrnes said. 

“We didn't always get exactly the same 
impression in talking with GATT people.” 

But he said “we have been relaxed in the 
past, not inclined to push for compensation 
under GATT. 

“We just can’t afford that kind of ‘oh, what 
the hell,’ attitude any longer.” 

Byrnes said “GATT is just outdated” and 
that the United States should seek a 
thorough revision of its rules. This might 
include, he said, not only changes in the 
trading regulations, but revision of the vot- 
ing system to remove what he called dis- 
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advantages against the United States, and 
possibly a reworking of tax provisions. 
[From the (McKeesport, Pa.) Daily News, 
Jan, 25, 1972] 
THE 1971 TRADE DEFICIT RECORD: IMPORTS TOP 
EXPORTS BY $2 BILLION 


WASHINGTON.—The nation recorded its 
largest trade deficit in history in 1971, when 
the value of imports exceeded exports by 
more than $2 billion, the Commerce Depart- 
ment said today. 

It was the first balance of trade deficit since 
1888, when the nation’s trade figures were 
$33 million in the red. 

The department said the deficit was caused 
by a 14 per cent increase in imports and a 2 
per cent expansion in exports. 

Originally, the government said the trade 
deficit for 1971 would be the first since 1893. 
However, in rechecking, the department 
found that thas deficit was compiled on a 
fiscal year, or July to June basis. It had to 
look back another five years before it found 
a calendar-year deficit. 

The actual deficit for 1971 was $2.047 
billion. For the month of December, the na- 
tion turned in a third straight monthly 
deficit of $273.7 million. 

During 1971, trade figures were in the red 
for eight months. 

The department’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis said the trade balance sharpened 
worsely the last three months of the year 
to a record quarterly deficit of $1.535 billion, 
mainly because of dock strikes. 

“Trade movements were severely distorted 
in the last two quarters of 1971” the bureau 
said. “Shipments in the third quarter, nota- 
bly September were heavy in anticipation 
of the dock workers’ strike at East and Gulf 
Coast ports on Oct. 1. 

“Subsequently, there was a sharp slow- 
down in trade during the fourth quarter 
when work stoppages crippled port operations 
for nearly two months,” the bureau said. 

The department said exports reached 
$43.555 billion while imports totaled $45,602. 

The Commerce Department prepared the 
final figures on the differences between what 
the nation's businesses sell overseas and what 
foreign enterprises ship into the country. 

The deficit through the first 11 months of 
1971 was $1,875 billion, a massive $4.7-billion 
turnaround in the balance-of-trade figures 
from the same period in 1970. 

But the Nixon administration says the pic- 
ture should get better as 1972 wears on, with 
a chance that the traditional surplus in for- 
eign trade will be restored before this year 
is over. 

One reason is the new monetary agreement 
in which the dollar is worth less and foreign 
currencies worth more in exchange markets, 
a situation that makes imports more expen- 
sive and U.S. exports cheaper in foreign 
markets. 

At first, the monetary agreement may 
actually hurt the nation’s trade statistics, a 
high Treasury official said. Imports having a 
higher dollar cost are continuing to enter the 
country on the basis of business commit- 
ments and plans made before the currency 
realignment of last December. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Feb. 1, 
1972] 
BUSINESS TODAY: BANNER YEAR FOR STEEL 
(THEIRS) 
(By Jack Markowitz) 


Nobody can say steelmen watched the wa- 
ters rising without sounding plenty of 
alarms about it. Steel imports in 1971 flooded 
to a new high watermark of 18,322,000 tons, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ports they nearly equalled the full 12- 
month output of U.S. Steel Corp. 

This, in a year when many American steel- 
makers ran at a loss for three to five 
months. 
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When steel employment sank to Depres- 
sion levels. 

When U.S. merchandise trade with foreign 
countries tumbled into deficit the first time 
this century. 

And when unemployment in the nation as 
well as in these many-milled valleys topped 
6 per cent. 

Just take that trade deficit. In 1971 Amer- 
ica bought $2.047 billion more of goods 
overseas than she sold. 

Well, the deficit in steel surplus of im- 
ports over exports—hit $2.060 billion, or more 
than the shortfall in all categories combined. 

In addition, a record 192,000 tons of 
stainless steel crossed the water—and of all 
other steel alloys, 415,000 tons, another top- 

er. 
E American steelmen aren’t fatuous in judg- 
ing that this nation wants more and more 
of their metal of myriad uses. The growth’s 
just going to the foreign steel makers, that’s 
all. 

And the sad part is, it’s only big volume 
which enables the monstrous furnaces and 
rolling mills of modern steel plants to un- 
leash the big cost efficiencies and, hence, 
profits. 

Since the 1971 imports exceeded by 3 
million tons the volume that should have 
come in under the Japanese-European quo- 
ta, it’s small wonder American steelmen don’t 
pant with fervor for a new “voluntary” ex- 
tension like the one that has been black- 
and-bluing them. 

Still, they’d prefer a voluntary quota to 
none at all. And since Jan, 1 there’s been 
none at all, though Japan has come to quota 
terms with the Common Market. 

What American steel firms really would 
like for Valentine’s Day, or Flag Day, or even 
next Thanksgiving or Christmas is a legis- 
lated quota socked down in black and white 
by Congress. Chances of that are regarded as 
still dim. 

The Aug. 15 import surcharge, since re- 
moved, didn’t keep "71 imports from topping 
by over 360,000 tons the old record of 1968. 

Dollar devaluation hasn’t noticeably 
abated the tide either. Imports now have 
nearly a quarter of the American stainless 
steel market. 

And December’s 1.3 million tons of im- 
ported basic steel included heavy amounts 
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of sheet and strip, plates, wire rods, pipe, $1,482,000 versus $11,919,000, or “$1.24 per 


tubing and structurals. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Feb. 2, 1972] 


Business Topay: Luptum: “A Most 
DIFFICULT YEAR” 


(By Jack Markowitz) 


If 1971 mauled the basic steel industry, 
the punishment was even more bruising for 
some of the stainless and other specialty 
steels producers. The biggest, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Industries, yesterday reported on what 
Chairman Roger S. Ahlbrandt called a “most 
difficult year.” 

Allegheny Ludlum’s net profit—a slender 
$1.4 million on $484 million sales—amounted 
to a net loss of 96 cents per common share, 
after requirements to pay preferred stock 
dividends. 

And that’s the first time there were no 
earnings per common share in the history of 
the company formed by merger between Al- 
legheny Steel and Ludium Steel in 1938. 

Ahlbrandt indicated the road ahead looks 
@ bit brighter than that just traveled. 

“There has been a marked recent improve- 
ment in the volume of orders and in operat- 
ing levels,” he said, “not only in steel but 
also in consumer and industrial product 
areas.” 

He said an improved and extended volun- 
tary import quota “is expected momentarily.” 
That could provide “some relief” to special- 
ty producers who have been seen their rel- 
atively low-tonnage-high-price markets gob- 
bled up by foreign-made product. 

Allegheny Ludlum also is cutting costs— 
and people—“and greater economies will be 
evident in the coming year,” said Ahlbrandt. 
With a rising national economy, all these 
factors could generate “improved results as 
1972 goes along.” 

In 1971 the firm’s net profit from opera- 
tions plunged to $6,464,000, or 8 cents a 
share, from last year’s $14,820,000, or $1.85 a 
share—both figures after preferred dividend 
requirements. 

However, the Pittsburgh-based firm had to 
take account of half the $10 million loss suf- 
fered by its 50 per cent owned affiliate, Ti- 
tanium Metals Corp. of Timet. 

That reduced Allegheny Ludium’s net to 
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Project Owner and locations 


Bid, 
net tons Product Foreign bidder 


Circle Towers Association, Falls Church, Va_. 

City of Newport, Newport, Vt 

New ey Steel & Structural Corp., Sayres- 
ville, N:J. 

General Electric Co., Merrimac, N.H_..__.__. 

Metropolitan Jewish Geriatric Nursing Home 
Corp., Brooklyn,N.Y 


Building. 
Bridge 


New York State Urban Development Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

New York State Department of Transportation, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

`. Commonwealth Edison Co., Bedford Park, IIi.. 

Basin Electric Co-op., North Dakota and South 
Dakota. k 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Cherry Valley, 
a Heights, Barrington, and Elmhurst, 


_ Consumers Power Co., Plainwell and Luding- 
ton, Mich. 
American Electric Power Co., South Point, 


io. 
San Ore-Gardner Engineering Corp., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Unknown Great Britain source 
McKinnon Steel, Canada... 


Braidesi Steel Co. of Italy 


Dominion Bridge, Canada 
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Canron, Ltd., Canada 


share a year ago. 

Titanium is much used in aircraft build- 
ing. But cutbacks in both military and de- 
fense plane orders—plus a 3% month strike 
at an Ohio plant and another long shutdown 
at a Nevada facility—added up to no way 
to make money in the wonder metal. 

Both plants have resumed limited opera- 
tions, but the near-term outlook for ti- 
tanium remains “clouded.” 

Meanwhile, last year's steel labor negotia- 
tions hit the company with “great fluctua- 
tions in customer demand” and depressed 
operating levels from August through No- 
vember. There also were the usual higher 
costs. But the stepped up level of imports 
also caused a “chaotic marketing situation,” 
including poor prices for products the Amer- 
ican firm could sell. 

Through 1970 Allegheny Ludlum had been 
paying a 60-cent quarterly dividend on its 
common stock for some years. It cut this to 
35 cents in first quarter ’71, then to 25 cents 
in the fourth quarter. 

Market value of the firm’s shares has 
moved inversely with the rise in imports. 

Back in 1967 when basic steel had caught 
the foreign virus but the specialty steels had 
not yet, Allegheny Ludlum's stock soared to 
a record $79 a share. More recently it has 
been the low 20s. 

The firm diversified in timely style a few 
years ago. It is now more than a steel com- 
pany, with substantial subsidiaries in gar- 
dening equipment and sporting goods. 

But the woes of the specialty steel business 
loom large. The import problem isn’t going 
away. 
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Towers......... TVA, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
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FULTON SALUTES WATAUGA ASSO- 
CIATION’'S 200TH ANNIVERSARY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. FULTON) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
year 1976 approaches, this Nation is 
planning the celebration of its 200th 
birthday—marking the passage of two 
centuries since the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence in 1776. I 
look forward to that celebration, and 
I think it appropriate that the at- 
tention of my distinguished colleagues be 
directed to a related anniversary, less far 
reaching but worthy of note, in 1972. 

Two hundred years ago this May, a 
group of enterprising settlers founded, in 
what then was western North Carolina, 
the first free and independent govern- 
ment established in America by men of 
American birth. Theirs was, moreover, 
the first written constitution adopted by 
such a group. 

The government to which I refer was 
called the Watauga Association. Thought 
to be the first active government in what 
later became the State of Tennessee, it 
was established on the Watauga River 
just south of the Holston River, near the 
present site of Elizabethton, Tenn. 

The Watauga settlers shared the cou- 
rageous and innovative spirit of the 
Americans who established our Nation. 
They saw the need for a government— 
one founded on liberty and the people’s 
will—and met that need. 

The pioneers who moved into the 
Watauga area in 1771 were miles remote 
from civilized Virginia, and mountains 
cut them off from North Carolina’s prin- 
cipal settlements. So, out of necessity, 
they established their own government, 
the Watauga Association, and wrote for 
it a constitution, the “Articles of the 
Watauga Association.” The new govern- 
ment was founded on the principles of 
manhood suffrage and religious liberty. 

Among other things, the government 
included a five-man court to settle pri- 
vate disputes and govern “the common 
good in other respects.” Questions of debt 
were settled, wills were made and re- 
corded, land deeds were drawn up and 
filed, marriage licenses were issued, and 
horse thieves were tried and hanged. 
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On July 5, 1776—the day after the 
Declaration of Independence was 
adopted—the Watauga settlers asked to 
be brought under the government of 
North Carolina. They pledged in their 
petition “that nothing will be lacking or 
anything neglected that may add weight 
to the glorious cause in which we are 
now struggling.” That cause, of course. 
was the American Revolution. 

The Wataugans’ contribution to the 
Revolution was great. They helped keep 
in check the Cherokee Indians, who were 
incited by the British on numerous occa- 
sions to attack and threaten North Caro- 
lina. In the spring of 1776, a platoon of 
Wataugans helped save Charleston, 
S.C.. from a British siege. But the 
Wataugans’ greatest contribution to the 
Revolution probably came in 1780 at the 
battle of King’s Mountain. 

There, on the border between North 
and South Carolina, the Wataugans 
fought beside troops from Sullivan 
County, N.C.—now in Tennessee—and 
from southwest Virginia. They surprised 
British troops at King’s Mountain and 
killed or captured every British soldier. 

This great victory may have been a 
turning point in the Revolution. Cer- 
tainly it was a turning point in the war in 
the South, and it did much to reassure 
the Americans that they could win the 
war. Approximately 1 year after the bat- 
tle of King’s Mountain, the British com- 
mander, Lord Cornwallis, surrendered to 
Gen. George Washington at Yorktown. 

Meanwhile, the Watauga settlement— 
along with the rest of what was to be- 
come Tennessee—was incorporated as 
part of North Carolina. North Carolina 
gave the entire area to the U.S. Govern- 
ment in 1790; and 6 years later, it was ad- 
mitted to the Union as the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

I understand that the Watauga His- 
torical Association, the Tennessee His- 
torical Commission, and the Tennessee 
Bar Association plan to observe the an- 
niversary of the Watauga Association 
with ceremonies next fall at the commu- 
nity of Sycamore Shoals, Tenn. In the 
same spirit, I offer this tribute. 

The establishment of the Watauga As- 
sociation 200 years ago was in the finest 
tradition—an expression of American 
self-government and liberty. By their 
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support of the American Revolution, the 
Watauga settlers helped expand that tra- 
dition to insure self-government and lib- 
erty for all the people of the United 
States. I take pride in the fact that the 
Wataugans were part of the heritage of 
my State, Tennessee. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE TOWN OF 
HOLBROOK, MASS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr, BURKE) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to call the attention of 
my colleagues in the House to an impor- 
tant anniversary in Massachusetts this 
year. The town of Holbrook, which I 
have the distinguished honor of repre- 
senting in Congress, is celebrating its 
100th anniversary. To commemorate this 
event, the town is featured this month 
in the Massachusetts Selectmen maga- 
zine. I would like to include at this time 
an article whch appeared in that publi- 
cation in the month of January by Wes- 
ley C. Cote, town historian. It only re- 
mains for me to add that I hope the town 
continues to thrive and prosper and I 
know my colleagues join me in wishing 
Holbrook and its citizens every success 
in the future. 

The article follows: 

HOLBROOK CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
(By Wesley C. Cote) 

The Town of Holbrook is located 15 miles 
south of Boston, its center being located at 
the junction of Routes 37 and 139, and is 
today essentially a residential town contain- 
ing a population estimated to be about 
12,000. It is divided into two voting pre- 
cincts: Precinct No. 1, Holbrook, proper; and 
Precinct No. 2, known as Brookville. The 
watershed between Massachusetts Bay and 
Narragansett Bay is located here, that is, 
streams fiow in both directions, north and 
south, from here. The altitude is between 
200 and 280 feet above sea level, thus mak- 
ing Holbrook one of the most healthful 
towns in the area. 

Historically, the Town was incorporated 
on February 29, 1872, the only town, to our 
knowledge, to have been so incorporated on 
Leap Year Day. “Holbrook” was chosen as 
the name of the new town in honor of Elisha 
Niles Holbrook, a great public benefactor, 
whose ancestor, Thomas Holbrook, came 
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from Broadway, Somersetshire, England. 
Previous to our incorporation as a town, our 
village was a part of the nearby Town of 
Randolph, which in turn, before 1793, had 
been a part of the old Town of Braintree. 

The first white settlement took place here 
in the year 1712, when one John French built 
a house on what is now Center Street. Pre- 
vious to this, no human settlement is known 
to have existed here, after an archaic form 
of American Indian disappeared from the 
westerly part of the town some three thou- 
sand years before. During the first century 
of white settlement the area which now com- 
prises our Town was peopled almost com- 
pletely by descendants of the first arrivals 
from Old England to New England. The fol- 
lowing are the family names of our original 
settlers: Adams, Bagley, Bass, Beals, Belcher, 
Blanchard, Burrell, Cheesman, Clark, Cope- 
land, Eames, Faxon, Fenton, French, Ho- 
bard (originally Hubbard), Holbrook, Hollis, 
Howard, Hunt, Jones, Kingman, Linfield, 
Ludden, Madan, Newcomb, Paine, Porter, 
Pratt, Randall, Reed, Spear, Thayer, Wales, 
West, Whitcomb, White, Wilde, and Wood. 
Members of these families represented what 
is now Holbrook in the French and Indian 
Wars and the Revolution. Captain Elihu 
Adams, brother of President John Adams, 
commanded a company of Minute-Men from 
here, and died during the siege of Boston. 
He lived on what is now South Franklin 
Street, and was the grandfather of John 
Adams who was elected to Holbrook’s first 
Board of Selectmen in 1872. 

Until about 1800 the principal occupation 
of our residents was farming, and some stone 
cutting. However, gradually the industry of 
boot and shoe making began to take hold, 
so that in time Holbrook was leading the 
country in the per capita production of boots 
In 1861, during the Civil War, four estab- 
lishments here were making government 
shoes. By 1878 there were at least 18 con- 
cerns engaged in business. The total boot and 
shoe shipments from Holbrook in 1883 
amounted to 75,826 acres. As time went on, 
the City of Brockton gradually cornered the 
trade in the shoe industry, however its start 
must be credited to one Micah Faxon, a na- 
tive of the Brookville section of Holbrook, 
who was the first man in Brockton to set up 
a shop for the purpose of manufacturing. 
By 1910 Holbrook’s great industrial activity 
had almost ceased to exist, and the Town 
gradually settled down to being a residential 
community. 

Holbrook’s outstanding military hero was 
Lieutenant George Mason Lovering, of North 
Franklin Street, who was born on January 
10, 1832, and died on April 2, 1919. On June 
14, 1863, during a fierce attack on the Con- 
federate works at Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
Lieutenant (then Sergeant) Lovering dis- 
played bravery and courage for which he was 
awarded our Nation’s highest honor, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. As stated in the 
official record, “During a momentary con- 
fusion in the ranks caused by other troops 
rushing upon the regiment, this soldier, with 
coolness and determination, rendered effi- 
cient aid in preventing a panic among the 
troops.” This act of Lieutenant Lovering 
meant the difference between success and 
disaster to the Union cause at Port Hudson. 
On July 8, 1863, Port Hudson surrendered— 
which meant the opening up of the Missis- 
sippi River to the Union. On May 12, 1962, 
forty-three years after the death of Lieu- 
tenant Lovering, appropriate headstone was 
dedicated at his grave in Union Cemetery, 
Holbrook. 

The following are some historical firsts that 
must be credited to Holbrook: 

About the year 1800, Jesse Reed (1778- 
1857), who at the time resided on South 
Franklin Street, erected the first known shop 
in America devoted to the manufacture of 
machine-made nails (his invention). The 
machine turned out 62 fourpenny nails per 
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minute. The shop was located on the Coch- 
ato River, near the present Holbrook-Ran- 
dolph town line. 

Captain Ezra Thayer (1786-1856), the first 
man in the United States to manufacture 
leather shoe strings, established this enter- 
prise in 1838 ‘n a small shop, next to his 
house, that stood on the spot now occupied 
by the Winthrop Congressional Church on 
North Franklin Street. 

It was in Holbrook that boots were first 
machine-stitched commercially (the first 
known in the country), by adapting the new- 
ly invented sewing machine for such work. 
This was done by John F. Porter (1827-1906), 
in a building on Union Street that was later 
moved, and became a dwelling now located at 
243 Center Street. 

During 1972, the Holbrook Centennial 
Committee, Miss Charlotte Stanley, Chair- 
man, is planning a series of events to cele- 
brate the Town’s 100th Birthday. 

The first major event will be a banquet at 
Holbrook High School on February 29, 1972, 
the 100th anniversary of the Town’s incor- 
poration, with Congressman James A. Burke 
as the main speaker. On the weekend of June 
17-18, a series of events is planned includ- 
ing a rededication of the Town Hall corner- 
stone, a Firemen’s Muster, a pageant, to be 
followed on Sunday afternoon, the 18th, with 
the largest parade held within the Town, 
starting at one o'clock, 

The Fourth of July Field Day Committee 
will conduct all-day youth activities, con- 
tests and parades, to be concluded that even- 
ing with a gala exhibition of fireworks. 

The Centennial Committee is also plan- 
ning many other activities throughout 1972. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE ROONEY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA TO DEAL WITH THE 
PROBLEM OF BROADCAST LI- 
CENSE RENEWAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Rooney) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion to deal with the problem of broad- 
cast license renewal. 

The amendments to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 contained in this legis- 
lation have two major purposes: First, to 
extend the term of a license of a radio 
broadcaster to 5 years in place of the 
current 3 year period; and, second, 
to set forth criteria which the Federal 
Communications Commission is to con- 
sider when it has before it a renewal 
application from any broadcaster. 

The question of the number of years a 
broadcaster’s license should extend is a 
complex one. It must be long enough to 
enable a licensee to establish a pattern 
of performance upon which to be judged 
when he seeks a renewal, and it must be 
short enough to insure a reasonably reg- 
ular examination of that pattern of per- 
formance by the FCC. By and large, Mr. 
Speaker, radio broadcasters have proven 
themselves to be highly responsible citi- 
zens aware of the necessity of serving 
their communities and responsive to that 
requirement. When the industry was 
younger, when the public interest was 
not so clearly defined or identified as it 
is today, it was undoubtedly wise to grant 
and renew radio broadcast licenses for 
only 3 years. Now, the industry has ma- 
tured, and with its coming of age the need 
for a searching examination every 3 years 
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of every radio station in the Nation has 
diminished. For these reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I have proposed that grants and 
renewals of radio broadcast licenses be 
for a period of 5 years. 

There is a further reason, relating to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion itself which indicates that a review 
of the current procedures is advisable. 
The FCC has many statutory responsi- 
bilities in addition to those it exercises 
over the broadcast industry which re- 
quire a good deal of time and manpower. 
Existing personnel can be much better 
utilized than in reviewing the license 
renewal applications of about one-third 
of all the radio stations in the Nation 
every year. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the term of a license for radio 
broadcasting should be extended to 5 
years, and my bill so provides. 

The second major purpose of the legis- 
lation is aimed at insuring stability and 
responsibility within the broadcasting in- 
dustry. A word of background may be 
useful here: recently WHDH-TV in Bos- 
ton, Mass., lost its license; effective in 
March it will cease to broadcast and an- 
other licensee will begin to broadcast on 
that assigned channel. The FCC’s ruling 
in this matter has been sustained by the 
courts. 

This decision was not based upon find- 
ings of poor performance during the 
preceding license period; nor was any 
finding made that the “public interest, 
convenience and necessity” was not be- 
ing ascertained and served. Other factors 
which had little if any direct bearing on 
the quality of performance by the li- 
censee—the basis of examination at the 
time of a renewal application for many 
years—were introduced into the hearing 
and became controlling. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, such a depar- 
ture from long established practices 
without warning has given rise to serious 
problems for many broadcasters. The 
only fair way to evaluate a licensee’s ap- 
plication for a renewal of his license is 
to examine his past performance in com- 
parison with the performance criteria 
established by the FCC. A decision based 
upon discernible facts—past perform- 
ance—insures that the conscientious li- 
censee who has continually tried to pro- 
vide excellent broadcast service to his 
community will not be deprived of his 
license for extraneous reasons. Such a 
test also has this result indirectly: it 
helps to insure that licensees are respon- 
sible and conscientious persons, not fly- 
by-night, quick-buck promoters who can 
promise their way into a license, milk a 
community during the term of the li- 
cense, and move on. 

Chaotic situations can arise under 
present renewal procedures. Yet the pub- 
lic interest requires that the broadcast 
industry be a stable one in which li- 
censees whose past record of perform- 
ance meets or exceeds broadcast criteria 
established by the FCC have a reason- 
able degree of assurance that their ap- 
plications for license renewals will be 
determined upon such criteria, and not 
some extraneous issues not directly re- 
lated to the quality of service extended 
to their broadcast area. My bill does this, 
Mr. Speaker, without in any way elimi- 
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nating any existing rights enjoyed by 
those who desire to contest a license ap- 
plication or otherwise bring to the atten- 
tion of the FCC any alleged failures of a 
licensee. 

Because this legislation will create the 
stability so necessary to insure that 
broadcast licenses are held by responsi- 
ble persons, while at the same time not 
terminating any existing rights, I believe 
it can resolve much of the uncertainty 
which exists today in the industry. I 
urge all of my colleagues to study its pro- 
visions. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 13061 
A bill to amend the Communication Act of 

1934 to establish orderly procedures for the 

consideration of applications for renewal of 

broadcast licenses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
307(d) shall be amended by striking the first 
two sentences and inserting the following: 
“No license, or renewal thereof, granted for 
the operation of a broadcasting station or any 
other class of station shall be for a longer 
term than five years, except that licenses, or 
renewals thereof, for broadcasting stations 
engaged in the transmitting of pictures shall 
not be for a longer term than three years, 
and any license granted may be revoked as 
hereinafter provided. Upon the expiration of 
any license, upon application therefor, a re- 
newal of such license may be granted from 
time to time if the Commision finds that 
public interest, convenience, and necessity 
would be served thereby: Provided, however, 
That in any hearing for the renewal of a 
broadcast license an applicant for renewal 
who is legally, financially, and technically 
qualified shall be awarded the grant if such 
applicant shows that its broadcast service 
during the preceding license period has re- 
flected a good-faith effort to serve the needs 
and interests of its area as represented in its 
immediately preceding and pending license 
renewal applications and if it has not demon- 
strated a callous disregard for law or the 
Commission’s regulations, such failure or 
demonstration shall be weighed against the 
renewal applicant.” 


PROBLEMS THAT ARISE IN THE NEW 
YORK CHINATOWN COMMUNITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I refer 
to a recent article in the New York Times 
that describes some of the problems that 
are arising in the New York Chinatown 
community. The difficulties experienced 
by Asian Americans are similar to those 
encountered by other minority groups— 
lack of adequate housing, difficulty in ob- 
taining employment, lack of access to 
adequate health services, need for educa- 
tional opportunities including bilingual 
education, and insufficient community 
services. And New York's Chinatown is 
not the only area that deserves our at- 
tention. The problems are found wher- 
ever groups of people are isolated from 
the mainstream of American life. 

As the author of H.R. 11587 and co- 
sponsor of H.R. 12208, to create a Cabinet 
Committee on Oriental American Affairs, 
I have been concerned that we provide 
at a Federal level an opportunity for co- 
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hesive action for a better quality of life 
for our Oriental American citizens. 

I am including the New York Times 
article of Monday, January 31 as a dem- 
onstration of the need for this proposed 
legislation, and I commend it as “required 
reading”: 

UNREST VEXES YOUTH IN A TORN CHINATOWN 
(By Robert Hanley) 


Back from the cemetery only two hours, 
three friends of the late David Chin were 
brooding. They refiected on his murder, on 
the old apartments in which they lived with 
as many as 10 relatives in four rooms, on 
their long fruitless searches for work outside 
Chinatown, and on their grappling in school 
with only skimpy English. 

But they offered only wooden stares to the 
mention of the recent hostilities among teen- 
agers and violence in Chinatown. The latest 
manifestation of the violence was the fatal 
stabbing of David, 15, and his 12-year-old 
friend John Cheung 10 days ago. There have 
been shootings and knifings of several other 
youths since the mid-nineteen-sixties. 

The violence has perplexed the community 
elders, the police, the clergy, youth workers 
and schools. At the same time it has eroded 
the stereotype of a quaint, tranquil China- 
town and of united families there. 

It has split a relative handful of the neigh- 
borhood’s 5,000 youths into factions that 
have harassed the community. 


LONG-STANDING JEALOUSIES 


Detectives who are investigating the mur- 
ders of young Chin and Cheung point to 
jJealousies harbored by Hong Kong-born 
youths about the quick educational achieve- 
ments of the American-born Chinese. A youth 
worker friendly with the factions insists that 
the rivalries linger from the early nineteen- 
sixties, when, he said, rival tongs and family 
associations hired youths to protect gambling 
operations. 

An exact reading of the social disruptions 
and petty crime that the factions are in- 
creasingly engaging in is impossible, the 
police at the Elizabeth Street station said, 
because, more often than not, the victims 
refuse to report the incidents. The police have 
repeatedly appealed for cooperation at meet- 
ings of church and civic groups, but without 
much success. 

Testimony to the fears in Chinatown was 
the refusal of David’s three friends to be 
identified, photographed or associated pub- 
licly with any of the street factions, whose 
members stand idly in doorways or swagger 
through the narrow streets rich with aromas 
and music, 


A VARIETY OF FACTIONS 


For reasons that the three kept private, 
they preferred the shields of allases—John 
Wong, Peter Sang and Frank Gee. The teen- 
agers emphatically denied belonging to any 
of the street groups, but others said later 
that they were close to—if not actual mem- 
bers of—a faction known as Kwon Ying, or 
the Free Spirits. 

Although the leaders of the American- 
Chinese community shy away from such iden- 
tifying labels, they drop easily into con- 
versations about Chinatown’s youths with 
policemen, teachers, clergymen and others 
close to the street. 

In addition to the Free Spirits, the gang 
names they know of or have heard rumors 
about, include the White Eagles, the Black 
Eagles, the Flying Dragons, the Flying Red 
and the Wah Ching. 

But beyond names like these, the com- 
munity leaders’ knowledge of the groups 
blurs into speculation. The White Eagles are 
reported to consist of youths in their late 
teens and early 20’s, with the Black Eagles 
something of a secretive, underground youth 
arm of 12-to-16-year-olds. 
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The Flying Dragons are thought to be of 
the same age and sympathetic to the two 
Eagles actions. The Free Spirits are said to 
be their opponents. 

The Flying Red group, according to rumors 
circulating at Chinatown’s Junior High 
School 65 on Forsyth Street, is still in its 
formative stage. The Wah Ching is believed 
to be newly formed, and somewhat openly so. 
Former White Eagles are said to make up 
much of its membership. 


NARCOTICS PROBLEM ALLEGED 


Alfred Hong, a 23-year-old Chinese who 
was born in Trinidad, has identified himself 
as president of Wah Ching. He insists that 
seamen who jump ship carry large quantities 
of heroin and opiates into Chinatown and 
make drugs the neighborhood’s No. 1 prob- 
lem. 

A sergeant at the Elizabeth Street station, 
however, says that narcotics is not a “major 
problem” in Chinatown. 

Mr. Hong also asserts that organized gam- 
bling in Chinatown is costing poor Chinese 
their meager earnings. But the sergeant says 
that while “gambling seems to be a way of 
life for some Chinese, we don’t know of any- 
one from the outside organizing it.” 

To label Chinatown’s youth factions as 
“gangs,” in the tradition of Irish and Puerto 
Rican street gangs in New York City, is a 
misnomer. 

* + * Except for meeting they have no strict 
organizational structures or formal meeting 
places. Membership is fluid, with fringe ele- 
ments in a constant state of flux around 
small hard-cores. The estimated numbers of 
the most belligerents youths at the centers 
range from 50 to 250. 

No particular uniforms, patches or flags 
exist. Different from the gang fights on Man- 
hattan’s West Side in the nineteen-fifties, 
turf—or the self-adopted neighborhood do- 
mains—is apparently not an issue with the 
Chinese youths. 

However, the police note, in 1971 six Chi- 
nese youths were stabbed and four were shot 
by other Chinese teenagers. 

“But without the gangs,” the sergeant said, 
“Chinatown is pretty much crime-free. The 
number of muggings and assults against out- 
siders is “very, very minute.” 

Amid all the mysteries, all sides firmly 
agree on three things: The youth factions are 
largely apolitical. The vast majority of youths 
in Chinatown vigorously pursue their high 
school and college educations. And the fric- 
tion and belligerence stem from the wave of 
immigrants from Hong Kong, a wave that 
started around 1965 after immigration quotas 
were relaxed. 

Chinatown’s population has bulged to 
some 60,000 after a yearly influx of about 
8,000 immigrants of all ages since the mid- 
nineteen-sixties, according to Irving S. K. 
Chin, a member of the New York City Hu- 
man Rights Commission. 


PROBLEMS FOR IMMIGRANTS 


Problems for the immigrants have been 
myriad—severe housing shortages, language 
barriers, long hours of hard work at low pay 
in restaurants and factories, and a weak- 
ening of the traditionally strong family 
bonds. 

John Wong, Peter Sang and Frank Gee re- 
called their job problems—and those of their 
parents—in an interview in the freshly 
painted basement game room of a Federally- 
financed, city-supervised drug prevention 
center on Oliver Street, off Chatham Square. 

All have mastered a workable English, and 
their families have secured bigger and more 
comfortable living quarters. But they and 
their parents are bitter over their work. 

John Wong’s father and mother, once 
teachers in Hong Kong, now work in a res- 
taurant and a garment factory an average of 
nine to 10 hours a day. 

Like scores of other Hong Kong * * * 
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youths, John Wong wants to break away 
from that employment bond. 

“There's no vacations, no fringe benefits, 
no pensions, they just work and work and 
work all their lives,” he said. “We're willing 
to work, but can’t find jobs.” 

The youth who wants money for college 
in the fall is unemployed now and living on 
what is left of his savings from part-time 
jobs as a cashier and a sandwich delivery 
boy and messenger in garment factories. 
Since Christmas he has been combing major 
department stores and supermarkets for a 
job as a stock boy. 

But John Wong said that he had been 
turned down repeatedly for work. Frank Gee 
and Peter Sang reported similar frustrations 
in their searches for work. 


INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


Extensive job training and job referrals to 
help them and hundreds of other immigrant 
youths have not yet materialized, because 
the community social agencies in Chinatown 
say they have had to devote most of their 
energies and funds to instructions in English. 

With the immigrant crush, community 
leaders have abandoned the traditional Chi- 
nese aversion to outside appeals for assist- 
ance and have secured some Federal help for 
language laboratories. 

Irving Chin, as education chairman of the 
Chinatown Advisory Council, pursued a 
dream of such a laboratory for two years be- 
fore the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare granted $150,000 to get it started 
late last year at 62 Mott Street. Mr. Chin 
called the opening a “minor miracle.” 

It has 23 bilingual teachers for a program 
of basic “survival” English for 650 Chinese. 
The enrollment is limited to that figure be- 
cause of space and financial shortages. About 
500 people are on the waiting List. 

The majority of the street youths, how- 
ever, apparently have to rely primarily on 
their schools and scattered street academies 
for their special English training. 

“Now,” Mr. Chin said, “we're going to start 
aiming at the immigrant youths and high 
school dropouts. They've got to get back into 
the mainstream, but it will take special plan- 
ning and time.” 

What Mr. Chin is dreaming of now are a 
$4-million-to-$5-million cultural and recrea- 
tion center in Chinatown and a major “mul- 
ti-service center” where residents could go 
for answers to problems of health, housing, 


language, jobs, nutrition and family assist- 
ance. 


RESETTLEMENT AID FOR SOVIET 
REFUGEES IN ISRAEL 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, with my colleague 
from New York, Mr. HALPERN, and 41 
cosponsors from both parties in the 
House, the Soviet Jewish Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 1972. 

In December of last year we received 
the very welcome news that the Soviet 
Union had released in that month alone 
more than three times as many Jewish 
emigrants as it had released in all of 
1970. Since December, the release by 
the Soviet Union of Jewish emigrants 
has continued at an unprecedented rate. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us in the House 
have decried the discriminatory and re- 
pressive treatment of Soviet Jews by 
the Soviet Government, and have urged 
the Soviet Union to open the Iron Cur- 
tain to allow these citizens to leave for 


Israel. We have urged our own State 
Department to make this demand a part 
of our foreign policy with regard to the 
Soviet Union. As long ago as April 1967, 
I initiated a statement condemning the 
suppression of Jewish spiritual and cul- 
tural life in the U.S.S.R., and calling for 
action by the Soviet Government to free 
Soviet Jews to join their relatives and 
fellow Jews outside the Soviet Union. 
That statement was signed by 300 Mem- 
bers of the House, from every State in 
the Union. Apparently our efforts have 
been at least partly successful, and for 
that we are thankful. 

But this development is a mixed bless- 
ing for Israel. If the current trend holds, 
as it is expected to, Israel will receive 
40,000 to 60,000 new refugees this year 
from the Soviet Union alone. The finan- 
cial and social costs of absorbing and 
resettling these refugees are enormous 
and constitute a crushing burden, par- 
ticularly in view of the many other de- 
mands on the Israeli budget growing out 
of the difficult political situation in the 
Middle East. Most of these refugees ar- 
rive in Israel with few financial resources 
of their own since the Soviet Govern- 
ment taxes them heavily for the privilege 
of emigrating. 

Our Nation has a long tradition of 
help for refugees. We are, ourselves, a 
Nation of refugees. We have contributed 
more than $2.8 billion to ease the diffi- 
cult lives of refugees since World War 
II. We have provided, for example, close 
to $600 million to help refugees from 
Cuba, and $85 million for Korean ref- 
ugees. Arab refugees have received more 
than $500 million over the years in aid 
from the United States. We can take 
great pride in the generosity and com- 
fort we have accorded these and many 
other groups who have suffered hard- 
ships growing out of war and political 
upheaval. 

This long humanitarian tradition of 
American aid to refugees demands that 
we now offer our help to Soviet Jewish 
refugees for whose freedom to emigrate 
we have appealed. But it is also in our 
own interest to provide this assistance. 
We have long recognized that the well- 
being of Israel contributes to the secu- 
rity of free nations everywhere. We can- 
not and must not now ignore an eco- 
nomic burden on Israel which could be 
as damaging to its well-being as any 
military threat. 

The best way to assure that adequate 
financial assistance is available to Israel 
to meet this economic burden and to 
quickly and humanely resettle these ref- 
ugees from the Soviet Union is to ear- 
mark funds for that purpose now. That 
is the purpose of the legislation we are 
introducing today. It would authorize 
$85,000,000 for fiscal year 1973 to be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of State to Israel 
to be used to house, clothe, feed, educate, 
train, and otherwise assist Jewish refu- 
gees from the Soviet Union who take up 
residence in Israel. 

I am hoping that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in the House, of which Mr. 
HALPERN and I are members, and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, will 
take prompt action on this legislation so 
that the full amount authorized can be 
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included in the State Department Ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1973. We 
will certainly be working toward that 
end, with the support of the following 
Members who have cosponsored this im- 
portant legislation: 

CosPonsors OF SOVIET JEWISH REFUGEE 

Act oF 1972 

Mr. Bingham, Mr. Badillo, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Helstoski, Mr. Annunzio, 
Mr. Eilberg, Mr. Biaggi, Mr. Edwards of Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. Rees, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. Hicks of 
Washington, Mr. Fish, Mr. Mikya, Mr. Col- 
lins of Illinois, Mr. Roybal, Mrs. Abzug, Mr. 
Metcalfe, Mr. Anderson of California, Mr. 
Steele, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Podell, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Halpern, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Koch, Mr. Daniel- 
son, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Clark, Mr, Gude, Mr. 
Boland, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Leggett, Mr. Celler, 
Mr. Hechler, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Rosenthal, Mr. 
Dellums, Mr, Mitchell, Mr. Moorhead, Mr. 
Addabbo, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Reid, and Mr, 
Ryan, 

Mr, Speaker, a text of the “Soviet Jew- 
ish Refugee Assistance Act of 1972” fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 13022 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of State 
to furnish assistance for the resettlement 
of Soviet Jewish refugees in Israel. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of State is authorized to furnish, 
on terms and conditions he considers appro- 
priate, assistance to Israel, including assist- 
ance for housing, food, medical care, educa- 
tion and training, for the resettlement in 
Israel of Jewish refugees from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Secretary not 
to exceed $85,000,000 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


CHILDHOOD LEAD POISONING 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
it is called the silent epidemic; some- 
times it is called ghetto malaria. But no 
matter what it is called, the fact remains 
that childhood lead poisoning is a devas- 
tating disease plaguing the children of 
this Nation. 

Each year thousands of young children 
between the ages of 1 and 6 are afflicted 
by this dread disease. The exact number 
of children poisoned is unknown, for 
there are still far too few programs to 
screen youngsters for lead poisoning. 
Even so, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has estimated that 
each year some 400,000 children are sub- 
jected to chilhood lead poisoning. 

As a result, some 16,000 youngsters re- 
quire treatment. An additional 3,200 suf- 
fer moderate to severe brain damage. 
Another 800 are so severely afflicted that 
they require institutionalization for the 
remainder of their lives. And for another 
200 young children there is no future at 
all, for they will die. 

In the words of HEW’s Bureau of Com- 
munity Environmental Management, 
childhood lead poisoning is “more prev- 
alent then the polio problem before the 
advent of the Salk vaccine.” But the 
real tragedy is that lead poisoning is 
a totally man-made and totally prevent- 
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able disease. It exists only because we let 
it exist. 

Three years ago I introduced legisla- 
tion to begin a Federal program to come 
to grips with this crippler and killer of 
young children. Subsequently, Senator 
EpwarD KENNEDY introduced companion 
legislation in the other body. Finally, 
aiter 2 years of intensive efforts, our 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Preven- 
tion Act was signed into law on January 
13, 1971. In enacting this law, President 
Nixon committed this Nation to a mas- 
sive assault to eradicate the blight of 
childhood lead poisoning, that commit- 
ment remains unfulfilled. 

Much of the reason for this is that 
neither the administration nor the Con- 
gress has been willing to provide sufficient 
funding to meet the menace of childhood 
lead poisoning. Despite the fact that the 
Lead-Based Paint Poisoning Prevention 
Act authorized $30 million for fiscal years 
1971 and 1972; the Nixon administration 
steadfastly refused to request any money 
to fund this act for fiscal year 1971 and 
only after great pressure from myself 
and other concerned citizens belatedly 
submitted an amended budget request for 
$2 million to fund the act for fiscal year 
1972. Although the Congress recognized 
the total insufficiency of this request, it 
provided only $7.5 in appropriations for 
fiscal year 1972—still woefully inade- 
quate to meet the need. 

Now is the time for the Congress to in- 
sure that a higher and more adequate 
level of funding be provided in the future. 
Therefore on the first day of the second 
session of this Congress—January 18— 
I introduced legislation (H.R. 12466) to 
increase the authorized level of funding 
to $50 million for fiscal year 1973 and 
each fiscal year thereafter and to enlarge 
the scope of the Federal anti-lead-pois- 
oning program. 

Sixty-one Members of Congress have 
joined me in sponsoring this legislation 
in the House and similar legislation has 
been introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor KENNEDY on behalf of himself and 27 
other Senators. 

Specifically, this legislation—H.R. 
12466 and companion bills with cospon- 
sors—does five things: 

First, for fiscal year 1973, and for each 
succeeding fiscal year, it authorizes $20 
million for grants to units of local gov- 
ernment to assist in developing and car- 
rying out local detection and treatment 
programs for victims of childhood lead 
poisoning; $25 million for grants to de- 
velop and carry out programs to identify 
high-risk areas, and then to develop and 
carry out lead-based paint elimination 
programs; and $5 million for the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
to carry out a demonstration and re- 
search program to determine the nature 
and extent of the problem and the meth- 
ods by which lead-based paint can most 
effectively be removed. 

Any amounts authorized for 1 fiscal 
year but not appropriated may be appro- 
priated for the succeeding fiscal year. 

Second, it broadens the provisions re- 
lating to grants for detection and treat- 
ment of childhood lead poisoning to al- 
low the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to State 
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agencies for the purpose of establishing 
centralized laboratory facilities for 
analyzing biological and environmental 
lead specimens obtained from local 
lead-based paint poisoning detection 
programs. The amount of any such grant 
cannot exceed 75 percent of the cost of 
such a facility—a matching requirement 
identical to that under the other sections 
of title I of the Lead-Based Paint Poi- 
soning Prevention Act. 

Third, my bill broadens the definition 
of those eligible to receive grants to in- 
clude a comprehensive health services 
program within the meaning of section 
222(a) (4) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, thus facilitating the flow of 
funds to the community level at which 
they are most needed. 

Fourth, it includes a provision which 
authorizes grants to be made to State 
agencies in any case where units of gen- 
eral local government within a State 
are prevented by State law from receiv- 
ing such grants or from expending such 
grants in accordance with their intended 
purpose. I understand such is the case in 
both Delaware and Rhode Island. 

And fifth, the definition of lead-based 
paint is changed from paint containing 
more than 1 percent lead by weight— 
calculated as lead metal—in the total 
nonvolatile content of liquid paints or 
in the dried surface coating to 0.06 per- 
cent lead by weight. 

The matter of a safe level of lead in 
paint has been of deep concern to me 
for quite some time. On August 9, 1971, 
five child health advocates joined me in 
filing a formal petition with the Food 
and Drug Administration requesting 
that agency to ban paint with more than 
minute traces—0.06 percent—of lead 
from household use under the authority 
of the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Act. On November 2, 1971, the FDA pub- 
lished our petition in the Federal Regis- 
ter in order to allow interested parties to 
make their comments known. At the 
same time, however, the FDA published 
another proposal—one which it itself had 
initiated. This proposal would merely re- 
quire that paints with a lead content in 
excess of 0.5 percent bear a warning 
label. 

The overwhelming preponderance of 
medical and scientific evidence and 
opinion submitted to the FDA in regard 
to these proposals support my petition to 
ban paint with a lead content in excess 
of 0.06 percent from all household uses. 

It is essential that the Congress speed- 
ily act to combat the menace of lead 
poisoning. As long as this Government 
fails to spend the necessary funds and 
take the necessary action to mount a 
meaningful effort to eradicate the 
plague of childhood lead poisoning, we 
will continue to spend far more re- 
sources patching up the sins which have 
been committed against our children by 
allowing them to fall victim to this man- 
made and preventable disease. 

I include in the Recorp the list of 
Members of Congress sponsoring my leg- 
islation to amend the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act: 

I also include in the Recorp the tran- 
script of the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
Chronolog program shown on national 
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television on January 28, 1972. This pro- 
gram presented a most extensive and 
compelling examination of the peril of 
childhood lead poisoning. I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues “Lead 
Poisoning,” produced by David Schmerler 
and reported by Garrick Utley: 


LEAD-BASED PAINT POISONING PREVENTION ACT 
AMENDMENTS SPONSORS 


William F. Ryan (N.Y.), Bella Abzug 
(N.Y.), Herman Badillo (N.Y.), Mario Biaggi 
(N.Y.), Jonathan Bingham (N.Y.), Edward 
Boland (Mass.), John Brademas (Ind.), 
Frank Brasco (N.Y.), James Burke (Mass.), 
Phillip Burton (Calif.), Hugh Carey (N-Y.), 
Shirley Chisholm (N.Y.), William Clay 
(Mo.), James Cleveland (N.H.), George Col- 
lins (Ill.), Silvio Conte (Mass.), John Con- 
yers (Mich.), George Danielson (Calif,), Ron- 
ald Dellums (Calif.), John Dent (Pa.), 
Charles Diggs (Mich.), John Dow (N.-Y.), 
Robert Drinan (Mass.), Don Edwards 
(Calif.), Joshua Eilberg (Pa.), Walter Faunt- 
roy (D.C.), Donald Fraser (Minn.), Ella 
Grasso (Conn.), Seymour Halpern (N.Y.), 
Michael Harrington (Mass.), William Hath- 
away (Maine), Augustus Hawkins (Calif.), 
Ken Hechler (W. Va.), Henry Helstoski (N.J.), 
Louise Day Hicks (Mass.), Frank Horton 
(N.Y.), Andy Jacobs (Ind.), Edward Koch 
(N.Y.), Romano Mazzoli (Ky.), Abner Mikva 
(I1.), Parren Mitchell (Md.), F. Bradford 
Morse (Mass.), Claude Pepper (Fla.), Otis 
Pike (N.Y.), Bertram Podell (N.Y.), Melvin 
Price (Ill.), Charles Rangel (N.Y.), Thomas 
Rees (Calif.), Ogden Reid (N.Y.), Henry 
Reuss (Wisce.), Peter Rodino (N.J.), Benjamin 
Rosenthal (N.Y.), Dan Rostenkowski (Ill), 
Fernand St Germain (R.I.), Paul Sarbanes 
(Md.), James Scheuer (N.Y.), John Seiber- 
ling (Ohio), Louis Stokes (Ohio), James 
Symington (Mo.), Robert Tiernan (R.1.), 
Lester Wolff (N.Y.), and Sidney Yates (Ill). 


LEAD POISONING 


GARRICK UTLEY. Last year some of the ani- 
mals in New York's Staten Island Zoo were 
poisoned. A few died. Others, including this 
black leopard, became paralyzed. The poison- 
ing was a mystery. The zoo asked doctors at 
New York Medical College to solve it. What- 
ever the poison was, it came from the en- 
vironment, and it was strong enough to do 
permanent damage to the black leopard’s 
nervous system. Blood tests showed that the 
poison was lead. 

Docror. The blood levels of the great cats 
were very high in lead content, in the toxic 
range. 

Urter. This news was so startling that the 
doctors expanded their study to other ani- 
mals living in outdoor cages in other city 
Z008. 

Doctor. We found also at the Bronx Zoo 
that the great cats, eleven out of fourteen as 
I remember, were very high in terms of their 
blood lead. 

Man. According to Dr. Chow, who we've 
sent samples to, the levels are so high he 
didn’t believe the animals were alive. 

Doctor. The same is true of very Mmited 
work that we did at the Central Park Zoo. 
There’s one monkey that came in here with 
a lung condition, but upon autopsy after the 
animal died, we found that animal had very 
high lead levels in the vital organs. 

EMIL DOLENSKI. Recently we thought it was 
related to lead in paint, and we did have 
analyses done on paint, and we found that 
some of the paints were indeed higher than 
acceptable levels for New York City. We are 
more concerned, though, in the case of ani- 
mals like the lions, which we have here, 
because there is no contact at all with paint 
materials. Yet they're still running at levels 
which would indicate a chronic toxicity 
problem. 

Dr. RALPH STEHER. We have reason to þe- 
lieve that it certainly comes from the envi- 
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ronment, from the air. Because otherwise the 
soil around the zoo would not be accumu- 
lating as much lead as they presently have. 
The normal amount of lead in the earth’s 
crust is only about ten to fifteen parts per 
million. And when you consider that the soil 
at the Central Park Zoo had over five hun- 
dred parts per million, that answers your 
question. 

UTLEY. The lead poisoning the zoo animals 
comes from leaded gasoline. Automobiles put 
two hundred thousand tons of toxic lead into 
our urban environment every year. It’s too 
much for the animals to take. 

DoLENSKI. I don’t see where we can hon- 
estly continue to show large cats outdoors 
any more. As far as any new enclosures that 
we make, I think we're going to have to build 
indoor enclosures with filtered air systems. 

Dr. Dennis Crastin. These are dangerous 
conditions, not only for the animals who are 
living in the confinement of the zoo, but for 
the people who are also living in the close 
neighborhood or who come there just as 
visitors. 

Man. It seems that all young living things 
are most suscepitble to lead. And that babies 
being born today have high lead levels. And 
this is an ominous sign, because they’re start- 
ing out with a high lead level. And we know 
that lead accumulates over a lifetime, and 
therefore by the time they reach an adult 
age they may very well be in trouble. 

WILLIAM F. RYAN. Four hundred thousand 
children in this country are afflicted with 
lead poisoning. That is a tremendous number 
of children. That’s a serious problem. There 
are more cases of 'ead poisoning among chil- 
dren today than there were cases of polio in 
this country before the Salk vaccine. 

Senator Epwarp KENNEDY. There are 
scores, I believe it’s even in the hundreds of 
children that are dying of lead poisoning, 
but haven’t been diagnosed as such. So it’s 
widespread in the urban centers, in the older 
centers of our country. And we know very 
well that something can be done to prevent 
it. 

Urtey. The air inner city children breathe 
is heavily contaminated with lead. But the 
major source of lead poisoning in the slums 
is peeling paint from dilapidated buildings. 
When these buildings were constructed, it 
was common to use lead based paints on in- 
side walls. Now that paint is flaking off. 
Children like to eat the paint chips. The re- 
sult is illness, brain damage, and even death. 

Woman. The baby, he had it bad enough 
where he had to go in the hospital this year 
for it. Every time I look around there’s one 
getting lead poisoning. And I’m afraid that 
one time one of them might get it, and it 
might be a little bit too late. 

Ur.tey. Norman Britt suffered severe brain 
damage eight years ago from lead paint. He 
will never be normal. 

Mr. Brirr. And Norman was eating it. And 
all of a sudden, you know, he got kind of 
sick. So the doctor said he had lead poison- 
ing. He like this the rest of his life; he’ll 
never, you know, aever grow out of it. 

Jack NEWFIELD, What is most frustrating 
about this is that a few months ago I spoke 
to the lead poisoning clinic at Kings County 
Hospital in Brooklyn, to parents whose chil- 
dren had been lead poisoned. When I was 
there I looked at the admissions record for 
Kings County Hospital. There had been 
thirty admissions for lead poisoning in one 
month; and of the thirty, fifteen were re- 
poisonings, which is a guarantee of perma- 
nent brain damage. 

Dr. MICHAEL KLEIN. You don’t replace 
brain cells, Once a brain cell has been de- 
stroyed, has swollen, and bust, and been 
destroyed it is never replaced again. 

Mr. Britt. He told me he had lead poison- 
ing. I hadn’t ever heard of lead poisoning, so 
I didn’t know what it was, until, you know, 
he started having these seizures. 

UTLEY. What are these seizures like? 

Britt. Well, some kind of change. Like one 
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time he had, like, he’d just go round and 
round. And the next he changed like he 
wanted to climb the wall. When something 
was close to him, he’d grab. And boy, I had a 
time trying to pry him loose from it. 

UTLEY. This is where Norman Britt was 
poisoned, the slums of Rochester, New York. 
But Rochester did something about it. A 
neighborhood group called SPAN, and the 
University of Rochester Medical School 
joined forces to find out how bad the lead 
problem is. The first thing they did was test 
slum houses for lead paint. 

Two SPAN workers showed me how they 
did the survey. They also told me that part 
of the problem is that young children like 
the taste of lead paint. 

Man. It tastes very sweet. And that’s the 
trouble, the kids under six, after they taste 
it, they keep up, and keep eating, and that’s 
it, they get poisoned. 

UrLtey. How many houses do you try to 
see a day? 

Woman. About ten to fifteen houses. 

UTLEY. Now in this house there has been 
lead poisoning, is that correct? 

Woman. Yes, the Walters’ child got lead 
poisoning in this house, right upstairs. 

Uriey. How long ago did that happen? 

Woman. Well, they just found out about it 
a few weeks ago. 

UTLEY. How serious was the lead poisoning 
in a house like this? How strong was the lead 
content? 

Woman. The lead content was strong 
enough to kill. 

UTLEY. The SPAN people took paint sam- 
ples from places young children could reach. 
Then we tried a simple chemical test. Now 
this is some of the paint from inside this 
house. 

Woman, Yes. 

UTLEY. And you give it the test... 

Woman. Pour a little bit of the solution on 
it, if it turns black .. . 

Uriey. It turned dark. And a child that 
lived in this house has gotten lead poisoning 
from this lead content paint. 

Woman. Right. 

Man. That’s corect. 

UTLEY. The slum children themselves were 
tested for lead in their blood. The results 
were shocking. 

Dr. Barry PLEss, Over a third of the chil- 
dren in the random sample in Rochester, 
which is a good, valid random sample, are 
in danger of being lead poisoned, because 
they do have levels above fifty. There are peo- 
ple who believe that it may be the cause of 
some of the specific learning disabilities that 
we're now seeing. There are people who be- 
lieve that it may be related to behavioral 
problems. There are many people who believe 
that the very high proportion of children who 
are retarded, who we never have a reason or 
diagnosis to explain their retardation, may 
in fact be attributable to lead poisoning. 

UTLEY. Slum children can eat lead paint 
and show no outward signs of damage. Scien- 
tists disagree over how much lead it takes to 
hurt a child. Some feel it takes very little. 

NAOMI CHAMBERLAIN. The fact that we can- 
not prove that low levels of lead are danger- 
ous does not mean that it isn’t true. We can 
also not prove that it is not dangerous. And 
just as for years and years and years, nobody 
has really cared that children were being 
maimed, retarded and crippled, and dying, or 
maybe behavior problems, or reading prob- 
lems—and it happens to people who can least 
afford to have it happen. Predominantly the 
kind we're talking about happens to poor 
kids, who already have two thousand strikes 
against them. 

And so you say that because I cannot prove, 
then let us wait, and objectively let some- 
body else’s child become a statistic. That in- 
furiates me. It’s the worst kind of mass muti- 
lation, 

UTLEY. No one knows how many children 
over the years have been poisoned by lead, 
have been crippled mentally for life. Because 
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those children are mostly poor, black, and 
ignored. But now even white middle class kids 
are suffering from lead poisoning, and we 
know what it can do. 

And even though we know what it can do, 
lead is still present in dangerous amounts in 
too much of the paint we use in our homes, 
and in too much of the ceramic dishware we 
eat from. We'll look at those two areas in a 
moment. 

UTLEY., Paint which is applied to interiors 
where children can get at it is not supposed 
to contain more than one percent lead. But 
there is a good deal of paint on the market 
available today in this country, which has 
more than that one percent lead content. It’s 
been discovered here at the New York City 
Health Department Laboratory. And the man 
in charge of the program is Dr. Vincent 
Guinee, the head of the Bureau of Lead Poi- 
son Control. 

Dr, Guinee, what put you on to this prob- 
lem? 

Dr. VINCENT GUINEE. The sanitarians from 
the Health Department have been checking 
paints for interior use periodically. And over 
the last several months we found that rather 
large numbers of paints labelled as for use 
in interior surface, and therefore presumably 
without much lead, were turning up. And in 
some of our surveys we found that from ten 
to twenty percent of cans labelled “for in- 
terior use,” and sometimes even labelled “for 
use on children’s toys, and playpens, and 
children’s rooms” were found to have lead 
contents five, ten percent. 

The paint companies have been working 
under a voluntary standard since 1955. They, 
of course, have supposedly been operating 
under our current health code, which was 
in 1959. But many of the paint companies 
have slipped up, especially in certain colors 
of oranges, yellows and greens. 

Utter. What is the consumer going to do 
now? 

GUINEE. A doctor friend of mine asked me 
this question about two weeks ago. He said, 
“Look, I’ve seen the press releases about the 
fact that paint can have lead in it, although 
the label doesn’t say anything about it. I 
want to paint my child’s room, I'd like to 
use bright colors, Which paint should I use? 

And I had to say frankly I could not guar- 
antee any particular brand or color of paint. 
The only thing I could say was that, if you 
take colors that are not red, or yellow, orange 
or green, you take the most recently made 
can of paint from the biggest company in 
the country, it’s less likely that you'll have 
lead in it. But there’s no guarantees on any 
can of paint right now. 

UTLEY. The paint industry says it stopped 
using lead in paints for inside use thirty 
years ago. Here is the way a spokesman for 
the major paint makers put it, in testimony 
before a Congressional committee. 

“There is no longer any purpose in using 
white lead pigments in paints intended for 
interior use, since better white lead-free pig- 
ments for this purpose now are available at 
lower cost.” The industry told Congress that 
it voluntarily stopped making leaded paints 
for household use. Modern interior paint is 
not a major cause of lead poisoning in prop- 
erly maintained homes, according to the 
industry. 

Writer Jack Newfield and Congressman 
Ryan, who have been crusading against 
leaded paints for years, have petitioned the 
FDA—the Food and Drug Administration— 
to outlaw lead in household paints. To out- 
law it, simply and totally. So far though, 
the FDA's approach has been to require only 
warning labels on paint with more than a 
small trace of lead. 

But labels on cans aren't of any help years 
later, when the paint starts to flake on the 
walls. We used to think that lead poisoning 
was exclusively a ghetto problem, something 
that middle class people just didn’t have to 
worry about. After all, how many of us have 
paint flaking on our walls. 
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But now we're discovering there are a lot 
of other ways to get lead poisoning. Pencils, 
the kind children chew on when doing 
schoolwork, often were painted with leaded 
paint. Now the pencil markers say they’ve 
stopped making them that way. But a lot of 
these old pencils are still around. 

And just this week the FDA told people 
across this country to get rid of two hundred 
thousand ceramic bowls given away in a soup 
company promotion. It turns out the glaze 
on the bowls contains dangerous amounts 
of lead. s 

This is Mrs. David Augustine and her son 
Philip, who live in a comfortable suburb 
near Rochester. They found out about lead 
poisoning the hard way. 

Mrs. Davin AUGUSTINE. About two years ago 
Philip began to show symptoms of vomit- 
ing, he began falling down for no apparent 
reason, he could not stand to be at any 
height without saying he was going to fall 
down, “Hold on to me.” And over a period 
of time stopping eating everything. He had 
had brain tests scheduled, and the pediatri- 
cian told me that they were looking for the 
possibility of a brain tumor. And, of course, 
I rather lost control at that time. 

They took some more blood tests, and when 
the report came back it was stated that there 
was a large amount of lead in his blood. 

Dr. James Sayre. We tested his toys, we 
tested the paint, we looked what we thought 
were conventional sources. It turned out that 
Philip had been drinking his orange juice 
every day from a ceramic lined vessel, made 
in a local ceramic class, which had, by actual 
test, a very significantly high lead release. 
And he had actually been drinking his lead 
with his orange juice, practically every day, 
for a period of about three months. 

Mrs. AUGUSTINE. I'm just thankful, thank 
God, that everything worked out, because 
it could have been much worse. We're sup- 
posed to be intelligent people, and yet here 
was a case of something that I had never 
been close to, I had never known anything 
about lead poisoning. So consequently I 
didn’t have any idea what the symptoms 
were. 

UTLEY. A Canadian child who drank from 
this pitcher was not as lucky as Philip. He 
died from lead poisoning. Hand crafted 
ceramic ware often is dangerously high in 
lead. But even some mass produced pleces 
can be potentially dangerous. 

It is possible to test ceramics for lead. In 
Rochester the county health department 
tests dishes for local citizens. And we bought 
some pieces in New York gift shops to be 
tested there. Most of them were Mexican im- 
ports, which often have a very high lead con- 
tent. 

They should be safe to eat and drink out 
of, shouldn’t they? 

Dr. MARGARET RATHBURN. Well, if the glaze 
isn't fired sufficiently high, at a sufficiently 
high temperature, they may very well leak 
lead when acid is added. And that’s what 
we're doing here. 

Urttey. In other words, if it hasn’t been 
baked hot enough. 

RATHBURN. Right. 

UTLEY. Are most of these problems with 
American produced ceramic ware, or that 
which is imported? 

RaTHBURN. Well, there’s problems with 
both, actually. We have in our own testing 
here, most of the problem has been from the 
imported. But we do have a positive piece 
made right here in Rochester; we have an- 
other positive from California; and one from 
Maine, 

Urey. Mr. Gordon, what kind of a test are 
you running, what are you looking for? 

Gorpon. This is essentially a presumptive 
test for lead. It is one which was devised and 
developed by the FDA. If lead is present in 
this solution, we get an immediate transfor- 
mation of color to red, If it is negative, it 
retains somewhat of its green color and 
nature. 
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Urey. Let’s run the experiment now on 
one of these—say this one, for example. 

Gorpon. All right, we have already added 
acidic acid to this particular sample here. 
Now we take a few cc’s of the acidic acid. 
Presumbly it leaks the lead out. Next we add 
the dithyozone solution, which you notice is 
green in color. Then we shake it, and im- 
mediately get a cherry red color, which indi- 
cates that lead is present in this piece of 
ware. 

UTLEY. Can you tell how much lead is pres- 
ent? Does that mean it’s at a danger level, 
if it turms red? 

Gorpon. Yes, the dithyozone solution is so 
standardized that it gives the lower limits 
that are recommended by the FDA. 

UTLEY. Is it possibly to tell which type of 
ceramic ware is likely to have a high lead 
content? 

RATHBURN. No. 

Uriey. There's no way a person at home 
can judge it. 

RATHBURN. No. The only way you can judge 
it is to test it. 

Urtey. We just ran a test on this, Mr. 
Gordon, and how did it turn out? 

Gorpon. This is a negative test, on this 
piece of pottery here. 

UTLEY. Now we're going to test on this mug. 
This is the kind of a mug, or a jug, from 
which you would drink orange juice, or soft 
drinks. 

RATHBURN. Coffee or tea. 

UTLEY. Coffee or tea. I have one in my own 
house. Let’s see how it turns out. What does 
that mean? 

Gorpon. Now this is a borderline case. 

UTLEY. It’s neither red, nor... 

Gorpon. It’s neither red, nor is it green. 
But this is one which we consider a border- 
line. 

UTLEY. Is there any regulation in this 
country which oversees and controls the min- 
imum standards of glazing for ceramic ware 
and pottery? 

RaTHBURN. The FDA has guidelines. How- 
ever, there are at present no actual laws. 
Canada has recently passed a statute regu- 
lating up to seven parts per million, bleach- 
ing out lead. 

UTLEY. And it has to pass this test. 

Woman, Yeah. 

UTLEY. But we don’t have that in this 
country. 

Woman, We don’t have it yet in this coun- 
try. 

UTLEY. That’s another sort of bowl... 

Gorpon. No, I would consider this one to 
be negative. 

Utter. This is the kind of bowl you'd use 
for everything from storing vegetables, or 
fruit, orange juice... 

RATHBURN, Salads. 

UTLEY. Salads. Again, this is an imported 
bowl, the kind many tourists bring back 
from Mexico. But I imagine a similar type 
of ceramic ware is also hand-crafted in many 
parts of the United States. That has turned 
red right away. 

Gorpon. That’s definitely positive. 

UTLEY. It’s definitely positive with a lead 
content. 

Gorpon. With a high lead content, ex- 
tremely high lead content. 

UTLEY. These pieces of dishware, which we 
picked up in a gift store in New York, the 
results are that this one is okay. These two 
are borderline. Wouldn’t want to be too sure 
that what you're drinking or eating off them 
wouldn’t harm you. And these three are all 
positive, they all contain lead, and they 
can poison you if you drink or eat too much 
out of it which has been kept too long in it, 
if what it was was acidic. 

There are the kinds of things which we all 
have at home. I know I do, and perhaps 
many people watching this program do, too. 
So, doctor, what does it mean in practical 
terms for a person at home who uses this 
for storing food? Is it a danger? 

RATHBURN. Yes, don’t! 
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UTLEY. Don’t. The problem with lead sim- 
ply is that it’s so useful for industry for so 
many products: as an additive to paint to 
make colors brighter, to glaze to make pot- 
tery ware shine. And to gasoline to raise the 
octane level cheaply. 

Lead becomes a danger in paint only when 
it chips and a child eats it, and in pottery 
which has not been glazed hot enough. But 
gasoline? Gasoline is something different. 
Because lead is put into gasoline deliberately, 
with the full knowledge it'll run through the 
internal combustion engine, out the exhaust 
pipe, and into the air you and I breathe. We'll 
look at that in a moment. 

UTLEY. Lead gets into the air from leaded 
gasoline burned by cars and trucks, Since 
Southern California has so many cars, it also 
has the nation’s worst lead problem. The 
amount of lead in the air in Los Angeles is 
increasing by seven percent a year. San Diego 
is almost as bad. 

Even more alarming, one study showed a 
steady rise in the amount of lead in the blood 
of Pasadena housewives. 

Air pollution authorities in California 
have concentrated mostly on other forms of 
contamination from automobiles. You can't 
see lead in the air, and it doesn’t make your 
eyes water. 

KENNEDY. Lead poisoning can be found in 
the air, and has just as severe an effect in 
terms of life in these areas where there is a 
heavy concentration. This is something 
which I've been unaware of until relatively 
recently. And it again shows what has to be 
done, 

HEALTH OFFICIAL. Lead as an agent in the 
air is absorbed and retained in the tissues of 
the population here to a much larger extent 
than elsewhere, because the levels of lead 
are higher here. And there is a biochemical 
effect, even though it may not make people 
sick. But there is a measured alteration in 
body chemistry, which we think is undesira- 
ble. 

UTLEY. There is so much lead spewing into 
the California air that it is even affecting 
the Pacific Ocean. Scientists at the Scripps 
Oceanographic Institute at La Jolla discov- 
ered that their precise analyses of the chem- 
istry of sea water were changed by lead 
settling into the ocean. 

That caused Dr. T. J. Chow of Scripps to 
start measuring lead throughout the en- 
vironment, He‘s still doing it. And his work 
is often cited by those who want to ban 
leaded gasoline. Dr. Chow discovered there is 
eyen lead in rain water, bringing it very 
close to the federal danger level for lead con- 
tent in drinking water. 

He has been measuring the lead content 
of the air around San Diego for five years. 
The levels are often dangerously above Cali- 
fornia state standards. 

Dr. Chow says airborne lead is the most 
dangerous of all. Half of the lead you breathe 
is absorbed by the lungs. The body has bet- 
ter defenses against lead contamination com- 
ing from food and drink. 

These filters show there is less lead in the 
air where there are not many automobiles. 
The worst areas are downtown districts and 
suburban areas near freeways. The dust 
from these two places contains as much 
lead as the ore from a lead mine. 

Dr. CLARE PATTERSON. I am convinced—tI 
wouldn't be here if I weren’t—that really 
millions of youngsters each year are being, 
their minds and their nervous systems are 
being irretrievably damaged, forever, for 
their whole lives, by the lead that they're 
breathing. 

Urey. Dr. Clare Patterson of Cal Tech 
traveled to the Arctic and Antarctic ice caps 
to prove how much the worldwide levels of 
lead have gone up. A thousand years of snow 
have been preserved here. Dr. Patterson said 
the increase in lead since 1940 has been enor- 
mous, and he thinks it's essential to ban 
leaded gasoline at once. 
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PATTERSON. The most significant source of 
lead, of course, is from leaded gasoline. It 
contributes about ninety-nine percent of the 
lead in the air. And I might say that the lead 
in cities like New York, or Los Angeles, or 
Washington, D.C., any city, large city, the 
lead in that air is about ten thousand times 
above natural levels. 

NEWFIELD. Congressman Ryan and Sena- 
tor Kennedy introduced legislation; after 
hearings, after struggle, after lobbying the 
legislation was finally passed. Thirty million 
dollars to prevent and treat lead poisoning 
was finally authorized by Congress. And then 
the Nixon Administration wouldn't spend 
the money, even though Congress authorized 
it. 

Kennepy. One of the most overworked 
words, of course, of our time is changing 
priorities. But this is where they ought to 
be changed. Here you can actually have a 
direct impact in stopping retardation, for 
example, and also in saving children’s lives, 
And ultimately saving the taxpayers from 
paying for institutionalizing children and 
others that are affected by it. 

NEWFIELD. There are certain problems in 
this culture which me, and most, don’t know 
the answer to. I don’t know what you do 
about heroin; I don’t know how you get 
garbage out of the slums; I don’t know what 
the policy should be for the Middle East. 

Lead poisoning is one of the few problems 
in this culture which is man-made, and we 
know what causes it, we know what the 
remedy is, and we just won’t do it. 

PATTERSON. We're so close to classical lead 
poisoning that I, and other people like me, 
believe that we're being affected right now by 
the lead that we're already absorbing. We're 
more irritable, we're less rational. It’s affect- 
ing our central nervous system. 

Dr. HEINRICH SCHLEMERHORN. We are 
attempting to reproduce in the laboratory 
the experiments that man has unwittingly 
performed on himself since the beginning of 
the Industrial Revolution, which was when 
he began to dig up metals from the earth 
and spread them around through his en- 
vironment. 

What happens is that the rats have a high 
mortality rate when they're young. You get 
a shortened longevity. And the older animals 
look—they just sort of loll around without 
any energy. They have runts, dead litters, 
and dead offspring, and they don’t breed, 
they fail to breed. And the mothers eat the 
young. There are all kinds of things that 
happen. 

I think that this is certainly a warning. 
And if we don’t pay attention to it, we're 
stupid. 

Urey. We have had many warnings about 
the danger of lead in the atmosphere. A main 
source of it is lead-based gasoline. What are 
we going to do about it? And what is the 
government going to do about it? A man who 
can answer this question is William Ruckels- 
haus, the head of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr. Ruckelshaus, how long have you been 
conducting studies on this problem? 

WILLIAM RUCKELSHAUS. Well, we've been 
conducting studies—not our agency, but the 
agencies that we inherited from the National 
Air Pollution Control Administration—for 
years on the impact of lead, not only in the 
atmosphere, but also from lead-based paint, 
and lead that you generally ingest in foods, 
for many years. We still have huge gaps in 
our knowledge, as to the precise health im- 
pact, at what level, of the ingestion of lead, 
and where the total body burden of lead 
comes from. 

Urey. But in terms of gasoline, you are at 
least satisfied that there is enough of a 
health problem to go ahead with this pro- 
gram. 

RUCKELSHAUS. Yes, we are. Our information 
shows that the health effects of lead in the 
atmosphere, above certain levels, can be 
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serious. There is considerable dispute over 
just what the impact on health is of lead 
in the atmosphere. But we believe there is 
sufficient evidence of a deleterious impact 
on human health of lead above certain lev- 
els in the atmosphere, that it ought to be 
regulated. 

And the way we think it can be regulated 
best is through regulating its existence in 
gasoline, and thereby reducing it from the 
emissions from the automobile. 

UrLer. What is the status of the program 
now? It starts in your agency, where you 
draw guidelines, or concrete proposals? 

RUCKELSHaUS. We will issue regulations 
which will regulate the additives that are 
put in fuel, under Section 211 of the Clean 
Air Act. We have two authorities to regulate 
additives in gasoline, not only lead, but any 
other kind of additives. 

One is, if that additive creates a health 
hazard, we can regulate it. And in this case 
we think it does. Or if the additive, the 
regulation of the additive is necessary in 
order for the automotive companies to meet 
the 1975 standards. And both of these apply 
under Section 211, and it’s under this au- 
thority that we will issue regulations, gen- 
erally regulating it in the fuel itself. 

Utitey. Does this mean that you are in 
favor of limiting lead-based gasoline, or of 
banning it, as of a certain date? 

RUCKELSHAUS. Well, our regulations have 
not as yet been issued. But the approach that 
were taking is to have at least one class, or 
one brand of gasoline generally available by 
1975, and gradually phase out the use of 
lead as an additive in gasoline. 

The pace at which it’s phased out depends 
very greatly on how we view the impact, not 
only on health, but on the petroleum indus- 
try, and how best this phasing process can 
work, so as to cause the least amount of 
economic dislocation to the country. 

UTLEY. You say it means that by 1975 there 
will be a guaranteed lead free gasoline on 
the market available to everyone. By what 
date would you like to see all lead-based 
gasoline removed from the market? 

RUCKELSHAUS. Well, this one of the things 
we're still considering, at what pace we will 
phase lead out of gasoline completely. And 
there are arguments, and valid arguments 
that can be made for one phasing process 
or another. And, really, before the regulation 
finally comes out, it’s too early for me to say 
exactly what form it will take. 

It will be probably very shortly after 1975 
that the lead as an additive is phased out 
completely of gasoline. 

UTLEY. Many problems in the environment 
field are finally acted on by government 
after a great deal of public opinion has been 
mobilized and articulated. Is that the case 
here? Or in the case of lead in gasoline, is 
it more due to scientific research? 

RuUcKELSHAUS. If the public says that we 
want clean air, and we want pure water, the 
government will respond to that legitimate 
public demand by providing clean air and 
clean water. But as to how they go about it, 
and what specific substances are taken out 
of the air so as to cleanse, or out of the 
water so as to make it pure, it should be 
left up to scientific determination. 

Because there's no reason to respond to 
public pressure to remove a certain sub- 
stance from the air or the water, if there is 
no public benefit to be gained thereby. And 
our decision to remove lead, or to phase it 
out of use as a gasoline additive is based on 
what we conceive to be in the public interest, 
the protection of the public health, and the 
insurance that these standards can be met 
by 1975. 

UTLEY. Do you see any organized strong, 
or meaningful opposition to the removal of 
lead from gasoline, either in industry, or 
from other sectors? Or is everybody for 
clean gasoline? 

RucKELsHAuS. No, everybody’s for clean 
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gasoline, just as everybody’s for clean water 
and clean air. But there are different degrees 
of fervor as to how strongly they believe that 
we ought to have clean air or clean water. 

UTLEY. Mr. Ruckelshaus plans to abolish 
leaded gasoline shortly after 1975. Actually 
there is unleaded gasoline available today, 
but not many people are buying it. The 
petroleum industry began adding dead to 
gasoline in the 1920's. It was a cheap and 
easy way to increase octane levels, and lead 
has been added to most gasolines ever since. 

Everyone knew that lead was poisonous, 
and that the lead in gasoline eventually was 
released into the air. But there didn’t seem 
to be that many automobiles. And, after all, 
there was an awful lot of air. 

Tonight we have seen and heard a lot 
about lead, what it can do to all of us, and 
what it already is tragically doing to some 
of our children. Lead is a new field of dis- 
pute involving the environment and public 
health. There are experts on both sides of 
the argument, some maximizing the danger, 
others minimizing it. 

Admittedly there’s not as much scientific 
knowledge about lead as there should be. 
There are many areas where research is only 
getting underway. Most important is the 
study of lead in the food we eat. 

Lead is a problem we could easily ignore. 
It doesn’t have high visibility. It is not the 
first problem our modern industrial society 
has dumped on us, and it won't be the last. 
It may not even be the most serious. But it’s 
there. And the evidence shows that lead is 
a clear and present danger. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC STA- 
BILIZATION PROGRAM: PENALIZ- 
ING THE POOR 


(Mr. MITCHELL asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ac- 
tively developed, supported, and the Con- 
gress of the United States voted into law 
an exemption from wage controls for 
the low-income and working poor in the 
amendments of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1970. This exemption level is 
in grave jeopardy, and efforts are being 
made to either misinterpret or ignore the 
intention of Congress. 

The Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970, as amended, clearly established an 
exemption level of $6,960; Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics data, the most recent avail- 
able, were used by the Congress as the 
definition of the exemption level. The 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
report on this legislation reflects this dol- 
lar amount, so that there would be no 
room for misinterpretation. Congressman 
Ryan’s statement during floor debate on 
the bill, December 10, 1971, discusses this 
exemption level and stands as the defini- 
tion accepted by the Congress, House and 
Senate conferees accepted the House pro- 
visions of the act as regards substand- 
ard wage earners. 

The legislation provides: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this title, this title shall be implemented 
in such a manner that wage increases to any 
individual whose earnings are substandard or 
who is a member of the working poor shall 
not be limited in any manner, until such 
time as his earnings are no longer substand- 
ard or he is no longer a member of the work- 
ing poor. 


This is the language the House 
adopted. The Banking and Currency 
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Committee report submitted to the House 
states: 

This section forbids the President, under 
the authority granted by this title, from 
regulation or otherwise restricting the wages 
of the working poor or persons whose earn- 
ings are otherwise substandard. It is the in- 
tention of the Committee that the exemp- 
tion from control apply to all persons whose 
earnings are at or below levels established 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in deter- 
mining an income necessary to afford ade- 
quate food, clothing and shelter and similar 
necessities. 


Notwithstanding all of this, the Cost 
of Living Council—which body appears 
fiercely dedicated to making the cost of 
living costlier with each passing day— 
has decided that it has the prerogative 
to designate its own exemption level, to 
decide who is low income and who is not. 
One of the exemption levels it apparently 
devised would have affected many mil- 
lions of the 20 percent of all American 
families whose incomes are between four 
and seven thousand dollars per year. 
Another exemption would have had the 
curious effect of applying controls of a 
level at or below the poverty guideline. 
Repeated inquiries by my office to both 
the Pay Board and the Cost of Living 
Council as to the precise nature of their 
exemption deliberations were ignored. 
When the Cost of Living Council asked 
the Pay Board for a recommendation on 
one of their suggested exemption levels— 
$3,952—the Pay Board responded by 
press release with a resolution to the 
effect that the Council’s recommenda- 
tion was not only “inconsistent with the 
purposes of the amendments to the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act” but went on to 
find it inconsistent with the Council’s 
“supporting analysis.” Further inquiries 
from me, from several other congres- 
sional offices, from the Congressional 
Black Caucus, and a request for a meet- 
ing with the Cost of Living Council have 
yet to be responded to. 

Since the Pay Board could not agree, 
except to disagree with the Cost of Living 
Council, and since that Board was pro- 
vided with “supporting analysis” by the 
Cost of Living Council for use during de- 
liberations, I ask, Mr. Speaker, for per- 
mission to have inserted in the RECORD 
a series of documents which chronicle 
events leading up to the Pay Board’s 
nondecision of January 19, 1972. The first 
is the Pay Board's terse, agree-to-dis- 
agree press release. The second is a mem- 
orandum developed for and presented to 
the Pay Board by Nat Goldfinger, di- 
rector of the research department of the 
AFL-CIO. The final two documents are 
memorandums written by Cost of Living 
Council staff members which illustrate 
the Council’s thinking on the subject. 

The series of documents follows: 

Pay Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., January 19, 1972. 
Pay Boarp RESOLUTION ON WORKING POOR 

In response to a Cost of Living Council 
request for recommendations on the hourly 
wage rate to be set for exemptions to wage 
controls for individuals among the working 
poor or with substandard earnings, the Pay 
Board today adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“It is the sense of the Pay Board that the 
$1.90 figure recommended by the Cost of 
Living Council is inconsistent with the pur- 
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poses of the Amendments to the Economic 

Stabilization Act and supporting analysis.” 

The action came after the Board had 
turned down separate motions setting the 
exemption level at $3.50, $2.20, and $1.90 per 
hour. 

AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., January 17, 1972. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: Chairman Boldt and members of the Pay 
Board, 

From: Nat Goldfinger. 

Subject: Memo from the Cost-of-Living 
Council on “Substandard Earnings and 
Working Poor,” in interpret. g the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act, as amended. 

The memorandum from the Cost-of-Living 
Council which recommends a $1.90 per hour 
limit for exempting substandard earnings 
and working poor from wage controls, under 
the terms of the E.S.A., as amended in 1971, 
should be rejected. 

In its essential points, this memo is 
factually wrong and conceptually erroneous. 
It is a product of utter incompetence or 
maliciousness or both. 

The Pay Board’s recommendation should 
be in the neighborhood of $3.35-$3.75 per 
hour instead of $1.90. 

Section 203(d) of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act, as amended in 1971, states: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, this title shall be implemented 
in such a manner that wage increases to 
any individual whose earnings are substand- 
ard or who is amongst the working poor 
shall not be limited in any manner, until 
such time as his earnings are no longer sub- 
standard or he is no longer a member of the 
working poor,” 

Let us first examine the Cost-of-Living 
Council memo and, then, proceed to the 
rather clearly stated intent of the Congress, 
in adopting Section 203(d). 

1. The memo states that the term “working 
poor” is “usually associated with the low or 
minimum income level, developed annually 
by OMB and currently at a level of $3,968 for 
a family of four.” 

This statement is factually wrong in more 
than one regard. The figure is usually called 
the “poverty line” or the “poverty level.” It 
is based on the definition of poverty, devel- 
oped several years ago in the Social Security 
Administration of HEW, and more recently 
prepared and published by the Census and 
OMB. 


Moreover, this government-defined, pov- 
erty-line figure of $3,968, for an urban family 
of four, is not current. It is the poverty-line 
figure for 1970. However, the Pay Board is 
dealing with the year 1972. The relevant fig- 
ure for 1971 or for the fourth quarter of 1971 
would be about $4,150 or $4,200, after adjust- 
ment for the increased living costs since 1970. 

2. The memo also states: “. . . the legisla- 
tive history suggests that consideration 
should be given to the measures developed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics as modest but 
adequate income for a typical urban family 
of four, currently $6,960.” 

This brief statement is false at several dif- 
ferent points. 

The issue of Congressional intent will be 
considered later. The legislative history does 
not suggest that consideration be given etc. — 
it clearly calls for the exemption from con- 
trols of all persons whose earnings are below 
the B.L.S. standard. 

The BLS. family budget figure of $6,960 
is never described as “modest but adequate.” 
The $6,960 figure is entitled: “U.S. average 
budget cost for an urban family of four at a 
lower level.” It is also described by B.L.S. as 
“the lower budget.” This is the B.L.S. family 
budget, which is relevant to the Congres- 
sional intent of exempting substandard earn- 
ings and the working poor from wage con- 
trols. 

The “modest but adequate” description 
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applies to the “intermediate level” family 
budget, which cost $10,664, according to the 
most recently published B.L.S. information. 

As the difference in the costs of these 
budgets show, they are decidedly different. 
The “intermediate” or “modest but adequate” 
budget concept dates back to the 1940s, while 
the development of the “lower” family budget 
was recent. The living standards of these 
budgets are considerably different. (See arti- 
cle, “New B.L.S. Budgets Provide Yardsticks 
For Measuring Family Living Costs,” in the 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1969.) 

The urban family budgets—including the 
“lower level,” which is relevant to the dis- 
cussion of the “working poor’—are based on 
a four-person family, with one wage earner 
(the husband), the wife who is not employed, 
an eight-year-old girl and a 13-year-old son. 
This is a one-wage earner family. The budg- 
ets would cost more money, if the wife were 
employed. 

The B.L.S. published its most recent in- 
formation on these budgets, in a release dated 
Monday, December 21, 1970, over a year ago. 
This release, which presents the figure of 
$6,960 for the “lower level” budget, is en- 
titled “Spring 1970 Cost Estimates For Urban 
Family Budgets.” The $6,960— figure, there- 
fore, is based on the living costs of almost 
two years ago; it is not sufficiently recent to 
be relevant to policies for the present year. 
It should be updated, for policy purposes that 
apply to the year 1972. 

(See appendix for excerpts from article on 
these family budgets, which appeared in the 
Monthly Labor Review in April 1969.) 

3A. The memo states that employment by 
other family members is a means of augment- 
ing the earnings of a low-wage prime wage 
earner. It further declares that "on a statis- 
tical average, the number of workers in a 
family is 1.7." And the memo proceeds to 
use this figure of 1.7 as the basis for reducing 
$3.35 per hour ($6,960 for 2,080 hours) to 
$1.97 per hour, which is, then, somehow 
rounded to $1.90 per hour. 

There are abundant errors in this part of 
the memo. 

According to the Census Bureau, there was 
an average of 1.7 earners per family in 1970, 
but the figure of 1.7 represented an average 
of all families, whose average family income 
was $11,106. 

However, in examining the Census data on 
families, whose incomes were less than $7,000 
in 1970—and thereby relevant to the B.L.S. 
“lower” budget of $6,960—we find the follow- 
ing: 

Of such low- and substandard-income 
families, with earnings, 62% had only one 
earner. 

Among the families at this lower end of 
the income distribution, the Census data re- 
veals that only 38% had two or more earners 
in 1970. The appropriate ratio for these fami- 
lies is substantially less than 1.7. 

In addition, a large percentage of second- 
ary wage earners are part-time workers, with 
as little as one hour of earnings per week. 

The figure of 1.7 therefore, is not even sta- 
tistically valid for the purposes of the Cost- 
of-Living Council memo. (See Census Bureau 
Report P-60, No. 80, October 4, 1971.) 

B. However, this point in the memo is not 
merely wrong statistically. It is also con- 
ceptually erroneous. 

In the United States, it has always been 
assumed that the earnings of one wage earner 
should be sufficient to amply provide for his 
family. This is rooted in American culture 
and in the social concepts, underlying our 
wage structure. 

The American wage structure has never 
been based on the number of dependents in 
a family nor on the number of wage earners 
in a family. 

Thus, it is erroneous, in terms of American 
culture and social standards, to use a statis- 
tical average of the number of workers in a 
family—whether the statistic be 1.7 or 1.4— 
to derive a base for exempting the “working 
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poor” or “substandard earnings” from wage 
controls. In fact, to do so is un-American, 
Such methodology may apply to another so- 
ciety—it does not apply in this country. 

Surely, Congress did not intend to apply 
such a concept, as the basis for exempting 
low-wage workers from wage controls. 

4. In a strained attempt to justify the $1.90 
per hour limit, the Cost-of-Living Council 
memo not only “rounds” $1.97 per hour to 
$1.90. It also states that the O.M.B. poverty- 
line standard of $3,968 for 1970, “assuming 
a single full-time, year round wage earner, 
would irdicate a wage of approximately $1.90 
an hour.” 

To achieve the poverty-line sum of $3,968, 
@ worker whose earnings are $1.90 an hour 
would have to work 2,088 hours in the year, 
or slightly over 40 hours per week for 52 
weeks. 

This flies in the face of the record of aver- 
age weekly working hours in private, non- 
agricultural industries. Not since 1948, have 
average weekly working hours been as high 
as 40 hours. Not since 1959, have average 
weekly hours been as high as even 39 hours. 
And more to the point, in the past four years, 
from 1968 through 1971, average weekly work- 
ing hours have been less than 38. 

5. The memo also reproduces a table of the 
approximate percentage of private non- 
supervisory workers who would be exempt 
from wage controls at different levels of 
hourly earnings. 

As I understand it, this table, used by the 
Cost-of-Living Council, is based on wage data 
for April 1970, about 21 months ago. It over- 
states the percentage of workers that would 
be exempt because it understates the current 
distribution of wages among private, non- 
supervisory workers. Obviously, this data is 
not relevant to the current scene. 

6. The intent of the Congress is quite clear 
on the issue of exempting, from wage con- 
trols, those workers whose wages are sub- 
standard or who are the working poor. 

The Conference Committee report on the 
legislation states: 

“The ‘House bill provided that wage con- 
trols will not apply to individuals whose 
wages are substandard or to the working poor. 
The Senate bill contained similar language 
except that the term “working poor” was not 
included. Moreover, the Senate bill defined 
substandard earnings to mean no less than 
those prescribed as the poverty level by the 
Office of Management and Budget. The con- 
ferees agreed to the House provision.” 

One must, therefore, turn to the House 
Committee report on this issue. The report 
of the House Committee states explicitly: 

“This section forbids the President, under 
the authority granted by this title, from 
regulation or otherwise restricting the wages 
of the working poor or persons whose earn- 
ings are otherwise substandard. It is the in- 
tention of the Committee that this exemp- 
tion from control apply to all persons whose 
earnings are at or below levels established by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in determin- 
ing an income necessary to afford adequate 
food, clothing and shelter and similar neces- 
sities. Absolute exemption from wage con- 
trols under this Act is also provided in this 
section for persons whose earnings are at or 
below the Federal minimum wage.” 

The Congress, therefore, intended an “ab- 
solute exemption” of persons whose earnings 
are at or below the federal minimum wage. 
It also intended exemption of the working 
poor or workers whose wages are substand- 
ard, as established by B.L.S., in determining 
the income necessary for adequate, food, 
clothing, shelter and similar necessities. 

The federal minimum wage, at present, is 
$1.60 an hour. That figure is clear. 

B.L.S. has established a family budget that 
meets the other exemption criterion of the 
Congress—the “lower” family budget. The 
cost of that budget was $6,960 ($3.35 per 
hour for a 2,080-hour year, or $3.45 for 2,000 
hours) in the Spring of 1970. To update this 
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figure to a more recent and relevant time- 
period would probably bring it up to the 
neighborhood of $3.70 per hour. 

In conclusion, note the clear wording of 
the House Committee report: “... this ex- 
emption from control (should) apply to all 
persons whose earnings are at or below levels 
established by the Bureau of Labor Statstics, 
in determining an income necessary to afford 
adequate food, clothing and shelter and simi- 
lar necessities.” 

And note the reference to “all persons 
whose earnings are at or below . . . etc.” The 
reference is not to the family earnings of 
multi-earner families. 

The intent of the Congress in Section 203 
(d) of the Economic Stabilization Act, as 
amended in 1971, clearly requires the exemp- 
tion from wage controls of all workers whose 
hourly earnings are insufficient to bring their 
annual earnings up to or above the current 
cost of the B.L:S. “lower level” family budget. 


APPENDIX 


Excerpts from “New BLS Budgets Provide 
Yardsticks for Measuring Pamily Living 
Costs,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1969: 


“Lower budget level 


“The budget for a lower living standard was 
developed in response to requests for a meas- 
ure that would be appropriate for evaluating 
the needs of families who were positioned— 
either temporarily or persistently—at the low 
end of the income distribution. Throughout 
the 1950's, for example, State public assist- 
ance agencies appealed to BLS to develop 
such a budget, or to suggest ways in which 
the moderate standard budget could be scaled 
down. In the judgment of program adminis- 
trators, the norms represented by the moder- 
ate standards were too high to be consistent 
with the objectives of public assistance pro- 
grams, or with the funds available to admin- 
ister such programs. Legislators attempting 
to formulate income criteria for admission to 
public housing units had a similar problem. 
Periodic evaluation of the Federal program 
providing partial income protection against 
loss of earnings because of long-term severe 
disability and of State programs for unem- 
ployment insurance and workmen's compen- 
sation also generated demand for living cost 
estimates for a standard below the well- 
known ‘modest but adequate’ or moderate 
level of the traditional BLS budget.” 

. 


“Intermediate budget level 


“The concept of the moderate budget was 
developed by BLS in the mid-1940's, in re- 
sponse to a directive by a Subcommittee of 
the Gommittee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives to provide informa- 
tion, for use in appraising income tax exemp- 
tions, on the cost of an adequate standard of 
living. 

“The original City Worker's Family Budget 
(issued in 1946-47) was based on the manner 
of living and standards prevailing just before 
World War II; a 1959 revision reflected stand- 
ards in the 1950’s, The current version of the 
moderate standard incorporates the manner 
and conditions of living in the 1960's. The 
relative level of the new budget in relation 
to the current scale of consumption is ap- 
proximately the same as the level of the 
original and interim ‘modest but adequate’ 
budgets in relation to actual consumption 
scales of their respective periods. 

“The moderate standard benchmark also 
plays a role in the collective bargaining 
process by providing a basis for evaluating 
the adequacy of earnings of experienced 
workers, It provides estimates of aggregate 
requirements for consumer goods, used in 
developing public policy and in market 
analysis. Judicial decrees for support orders 
and alimony payments take account of the 
middie standard in determining either ability 
to pay or the recipient's need. The standard is 
used also to determine equitable amounts of 
college loans or scholarshhips, and the ability 
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to pay for subsidized medical, mental health, 
or guidance services.” 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—THE 
NEED FOR POSITIVE ACTION 


(Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
evitable that the House of Representa- 
tives must come to grips with the prob- 
lems associated with automobile insur- 
ance. The case to which I now speak, 
points up the need for early, effective 
action on the part of the Congress. The 
following correspondence to the Gover- 
nor clearly delineates the problem: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1972. 
Hon. MARVIN MANDEL, 
Governor, State House, Annapolis, Md. 

Deak GOVERNOR MANDEL: It has been 
brought to my attention by several of my 
constituents that there exists an insurance 
dealership, Brokers Insurance Service, Inc. 
(also called the Howard Insurance Service) 
of 637 North Howard Street and 2910 Ed- 
mondson Avenue in Baltimore which is in- 
dulging in practices that may be defrauding 
hundreds of people in the City of Baltimore. 
I bring this matter directly to your attention 
rather than to the attention of the Insurance 
Commissioner or The Secretary of Licensing 
because both of these men have been well 
aware of the situation for some time. Not 
only have they chosen to respond in the slow- 
est manner possible, but they have done all 
that they could to delay, harass, and make it 
simply impossible for citizens to file and pur- 
sue their grievances against Broker’s Insur- 
ance Service, Inc. 

I will be brief in my description of the 
abuses of Broker’s Insurance Service because 
the files of the Insurance Division of the De- 
partment of Licensing and Regulation are 
replete with examples. Several of my constit- 
uents have complained that in order to get 
a renewal of their automobile insurance they 
were forced to pay a $40.00 fee to an auto- 
mobile road service club. This was standard 
whether or not this person already had such 
coverage and the only option was to drop 
the policy. Ex-employees of Broker's Insur- 
ance Service, Inc. state that these clubs of- 
fered no service and were designed to simply 
defraud the consumer. 

On several occasions after an initial de- 
posit on a renewal was made, the buyer found 
that that price of the policy was raised or 
that membership in the automobile club had 
been tacked on. These consumers found it ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible to get their 
deposit back and when some return was made 
less than the entire amount was returned 
with the approval of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. One man paid for automobile cover- 
age in full yet received neither policy nor re- 
fund. Another constituent was asked to pay 
& $125.00 fee for help in filling out the insur- 
ance forms to report an accident. Two ex- 
employees of Broker's Insurance Service, 
known to the Insurance Commissioner, stand 
ready to attest to these and many other 
abuses they have witnessed. 

Also at issue is the question of whether 
Mr. Robert Renwick, an agent of Broker's 
Insurance Service, is duly licensed by this 
state. There is ample evidence on file to sug- 
gest that his license was obtained by the 
fraudulent statements of Mr. Frank Trotta, 
the owner of Broker’s Insurance Service, and 
himself. 

With all of the aforementioned informa- 
tion in the hands of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner for 6 months, what has been his re- 
sponse? One response has been to close many 
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of the records of this case to the public. A 
hearing to deal with a few of the complaints 
was scheduled, but then suddenly cancelled, 
and then rescheduled. Without doubt this 
puts the burden upon the poor working com- 
plainants to reappear at double their expense. 
One very immediate response was the full 
and thorough investigation and subsequent 
charging of the daughter of Mr. Ernest 
Wright who was instrumental in the un- 
covering of the practices of Broker’s Insur- 
ance Service. To date, Broker’s Insurance 
Service, Inc. continues in full operation per- 
haps a bit inconvenienced but still thriving. 

It is the responsibility of regulatory agen- 
cies to offer protection regulation for the con- 
sumer as well as for the industry. The Insur- 
ance Division of the Department of Licensing 
and Regulation of this state is no exception. 
I will not comment on the motives of the 
Insurance Commissioner, but is apparent 
that he is doing little to offer redress to these 
particular complainants. One can only won- 
der whether his prejudice on behalf of this 
insurance company extends to the entire in- 
dustry and to other decisions involving the 
citizens of Maryland. I ask that your office 
take notice of Broker’s Insurance Service and 
conduct a full inquiry into this matter as 
well as the failure of the Commissioner to 
represent the interests of the insurance con- 
sumer. 

Sincerely, 
PARREN J. MITCHELL, 
Member of Congress. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY ROSA PONSELLE 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great sopranos of all time is Rosa 


Ponselle who was born Rosa Ponzillo 
in the city of Meriden in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Connecticut. 

I had the pleasure of hearing Rosa 
Ponselle in person when she sang in 
Poli’s Palace Theatre in Waterbury, 
Conn., in the late twenties. She sang 
with her sister Carmela and I recall par- 
ticularly the duet from “Norma” which 
they sang. 

Rosa Ponselle had a magnificent voice, 
great acting ability, intelligence, and 
sympathy with her audience and there 
was no phase of vocal music in which 
she could not excel. Her career placed 
her as one of the greatest of American 
singers and it is with pleasure that I 
salute her on her 75th birthday. I in- 
clude here biographical sketches by 
abler hands than I: “The Last Link to 
Caruso Era,” by Paul Hume from the 
January 23 issue of the Washington Post 
~ and “There Was Nothing Like the Pon- 
selle Sound, Ever” by Harold C. Schon- 
berg from the January 23 issue of the 
New York Times. 

The biographical sketches follow: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 23, 1972] 
Tue Last LINK TO CARUSO ERA 
(By Paul Hume) 

Yesterday Rosa Ponselle was 75. Earlier 
in the week, they gave her the key to the 
city of Baltimore. Actually they gave her 
two keys: one is wood, carved from the orig- 
inal wood of the frigate, Constellation, and 
as Ponselle said, “too big to hang around 
my neck.” The other is a gold key which 
the city is having set in lucite to take its 
place with the other marks of honor that 
stand around Villa Pace, Ponselle’s lovely 
home in Stevenson, outside of Baltimore. 
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The honors that came to her were in part 
for the 35 years in which she has been 
Baltimore’s most distinguished musical 
citizen, and, for two decades, the energetic 
artistic director of its sold-out opera com- 
pany. 

But the world honors Ponselle as one of 
its greatest singers of all time, and though 
75 may s2em a reasonably venerable age to 
some, her art and glowing memories of her 
singing are still very much alive to thou- 
sands of music lovers around the world. 

Ponselie is the last great link between 
the age of Enrico Caruso and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s fabled decades and today’s 
world of singers. When she made her debut 
with Caruso in the Met’s first production of 
Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” the company 
roster included Geraldine Farrar, Frances 
Alda, Frieda Hempel, Louis? Homer, Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, Claudia Muzio. and 
Florence Easton on the women’s side all of 
them great singers. The top men, after Ca- 
ruso, included Martinelli, Giuseppe De- 
Luca, Adamo Didur, John McCormack, An- 
tonio Scotti Charles Hackett, and Jose Mar- 
dones, all well matched to the noted so- 
pranos and contraltos. 

With her successful debut at the Met, Pon- 
selle opened a very special door in that insti- 
tution; she was the first American-born and 
wholly American trained singer to appear in 
a major role at the Met without prior Euro- 
pean tutoring or experience. Even stars of 
the magnitude of Eames, Nordica, Homer, 
Bispham and Whitehill had all been forced 
to make the European detour before they 
were thought good enough for the Metropoli- 
tan. Ponselle, born in Meriden, Conn., and a 
pupil of William Thorner, made the way 
easier for young Americans in the future. 

During her 19 years at the Met, she was 
one of the brilliant stars in a constellation 
that included Elisabeth Rethberg, Lucrezia 
Bori, Beniamino Gigli, Galli-Curci, Emmy 
Destinn, Marla Jeritza, Titta Ruffo, Sigrid 
Onegin, and Feodor Chaliapin. 

At the same time these great singers were 
busy in New York, Chicago was hearing Rosa 
Raisa, Mary Garden, Edith Mason, Muzio, 
Schipa, Frida Leider, Lotte, Lehmann, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Maria Olsczewska, Claire Dux, 
and Rene Maison, all of equal stature. 

Last week I asked Ponselle if she did not 
think that we were now in a time of very 
poor singing, and whether she had some 
ideas about the reasons for the shortage of 
great opera stars. Characteristically, her first 
response was to speak of the fine singers who 
are around today. But her basic reaction came 
as she said: 

“It’s the jet age. The young singers today 
are launched before they learn. They sing in 
one place and then rush to sing somewhere 
else. 

“The important thing is what they want. 
Do they want to make money fast or do they 
want to leave something for posterity? 

“Plus a great voice, which they must have, 
they have to have common sense: they have 
to respect the voice. 

“When I was with the Metropolitan, I took 
no summer engagements. I went every year 
to the mountains and rested my voice. I did 
plenty of mental work. I restudied my roles 
and I worked on new ones, But I took no 
engagements. 

“And during the years I was singing, I 
accepted no social invitations. That kind of 
singing demands great sacrifice. You have to 
give up many pleasures.” 

For years, Ponselle has been coaching 
promising young singers as well as taking an 
active part in the preparation of a number 
of Baltimore Opera’s Lyric Theater produc- 
tions. 

“You start with the greatness of the gift 
from the Lord. But the more you work and 
the closer you get to what you think may 
be the ideal, the more you realize how far 
from it you still are.” 
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This recalls Lotte Lehmann’s comment, 
“Just when we singers are getting to the 
place where we know what we want to do, 
we are no longer able to do it.” 

“Today,” Ponselle says, “there are a few 
beautiful artists. You can count them on 
the fingers of two hands or less.” 

What had happened since the days when 
you could take your choice among distin- 
guished performances in the roles of Aida, 
or Donna Anna or Donna Leonora, to name 
only three that are getting harder and hard- 
er to cast with any real distinction? 

Again she could only say that for many 
of today’s singers, the top has been reached 
too soon, “We never stopped working,” she 
said, “We had Serafin.” (Tullio Serafin, the 
great conductor with whom Ponselle pre- 
pared most of her great successes. He later 
coached Callas.) 

“With him we went over every detail of 
those scores.” And she might have spoken 
of Romano Romani, the coach and accom- 
panist with whom she worked unceasingly 
for years. 

Ponselle’s greatness cannot be explained 
simply by the fact that she had a great voice 
to start with, she insists. 

“That is only the beginning,” she em- 
phasizes, 

Today there are also great voices, whose 
owners at 25, at 30, and at 35 have already 
wrecked those voices by premature forcing or 
early overwork before learning to use them 
properly. 

Singers as different as Maria Callas and 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf took Ponselle as a 
model in technique, in tone, and in expres- 
sive meaning, Schwarzkopf sat up until 5 
o’clock in the morning playing over and over 
a record that Ponselle made in 1954. (It is 
Victor 1889, now out of print.) 


Callas sent a cablegram to Ponselle’s 70th 
birthday that said, “You have always been 
my ideal of great song and art.” 

Today, buoyant and eager to hear every 
new singer on the scene, Ponselle can look 
back to her Metropolitan career that saw her 
singing 22 roles in 258 appearances in the 
famous old house, plus 108 more on Met 
tours, to say nothing of concerts and guest 
appearances on radio. She can know that 
everyone who heard her wraps the memory 
of that occasion in a very special covering, 
keeping it in that place reserved for the great 
and rare moments. 

Ponselle wishes nothing more today than 
that the young singers now coming along 
would work as she did and strive for those 
things that seemed then, and still do, of the 
greatest importance. Our opera houses would 
sound better if her wishes could be fulfilled. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1972] 


THERE Was NOTHING LIKE THE PONSELLE 
SOUND, Ever 
(By Harold C. Schonberg) 

The voice on the telephone sent shivers 
down the back. It was low, throaty, sexy, 
vibrant, expressive. “How nice that you 
would like to see me,” said the voice. “Do 
come down tomorrow. Only a few hours? I 
do wish it could be longer. Arrivederci!” 

It was the voice of Rosa Ponselle, and the 
dazed caller hung up and leaned back, 
transported in time some 40 years back. 
Black Depression days, those; but somehow 
one could always manage to find 75 cents for 
standing room in the Family Circle of the 
Metropolitan Opera. When Rosa Ponselle 
was singing, the vast distance between stage 
and upstairs standing room seemed dimin- 
ished. That big, pure, colorful golden voice 
would rise effortlessly, hitting the stunned 
listener in the face, rolling over the body, 
sliding down the shoulder-blades, making 
one wiggle with sheer physiological pleasure. 

There are voices and voices, and the Metro- 
politan Opera in the 1930’s had many great 
ones. But there was nothing like the Pon- 
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selle sound, ever. To many of us it was the 
greatest single voice in any category. Reth- 
berg may have had the silvery purity. Mel- 
chior was a trumpet. Flagstad was monu- 
mental—and monumentally sexless. Bori had 
that sweet, ultrafeminine, cuddly sound. 
Gigli had the unparalleled sweetness. But 
Ponselle seemed to have everything. She 
could sing Violetta, and she also could sing 
Norma, and Rezia in “Oberon.” She had the 
low notes of a contralto, and a knockout 
high C; and there were no artificial registers 
to the voice—it went from bottom to top 
in the smoothest, most seamless of scales, 
with no shifting from chest to head, And 
that trill: that articulated br-r-r-r which 
no singer today is able to come near match- 
ing! And the emotionalism of her singing, 
withal combined with good taste! And the 
power when she let loose! And the delicacy 
of her pianissimos! And the flexibility in 
coloratura work! And that effortless pro- 
duction! And the accuracy of intonation! 
And the handsome figure on stage! The good 
fairy was very kind to Rosa Ponselle. 

She made her debut on Noy. 15, 1918 and, 
at the height of her career, in the full glory 
of her voice, abruptly called it quits after 
the 1936-37 season. She retired to her Villa 
Pace in Baltimore (Pace, pace, mio Dio;" 
it was in “La Forza del Destino” that she 
had made her debut), was divorced from 
her husband about 20 years ago, and con- 
tinues to live in her villa, acting as artistic 
director of the Baltimore Opera, interesting 
herself in young singers, giving her advice to 
many international headliners who come to 
her door. 

And to humble admirers who come to her 
door. Last week she made a grand entrance 
into the living room, every bit the diva, ac- 
companied by a half-dozen or so yipping toy 
poodles. It was a few days before her 75th 
birthday, which took place yesterday, and 
there was supposed to be a gala concert in 
her honor today. That was canceled because 
of the strike of the Baltimore Symphony 
players. “How sad!" she said. “I was so look- 
ing forward to it.” Would she perhaps have 
sung at the gala? Madame Ponselle laughed. 
“If I were warmed up I could do it,” she 
said. “Still.” 

She would have been nervous. She always 
was nervous. Her nervousness was a legend. 
In the old days she would arrive early on 
evenings she was singing, and walk around 
the old Met a half-dozen times before she 
got up enough nerve to go in. That was 
especially true if the opera was “Aida.” 

“I had a complex about the high C in 
ʻO Patria Mia, ” she said, “In the early days 
high notes never bothered me. I could sing 
the C standing on my head. But one per- 
formance I got out of sick bed to sing Aida, 
and when I got to the C, I couldn’t hold it 
as long as I would have liked. That was at 
the Brooklyn Academy, I remember. It gave 
me such a complex! After ‘O Patria Mia’ I 
was comfortable, and the rest of the Nile 
Scene did not bother me. But that first C! 
I went along like this for a long time, in 
terror, and then Serafin said: ‘Why worry? 
We can transpose the ending of “O Patria 
Mia” a half-tone down. Everybody does it. 
Caruso used to transpose his C’s down." 

This had never occurred to Ponselle. It 
was a revelation. “Now you tell me,” she said. 
So she sang a B in “O Patria Mia,” but only 
in that aria. All other high C’s were easy 
for her. “I felt pounds lighter.” 

Madame Ponselle is 75, but she is full of 
joie de vivre, likes to rattle on in nonstop 
manner, likes to listen to her recordings, 
likes to talk about the old days. How she 
got into opera, for instance. She had never 
thought about it in 1918. Indeed, she had 
never learned an operatic role, and had at- 
tended only two operas in her life. In those 
days the attractive young lady from Meriden, 
Conn., the daughter of an Italian immigrant 
named Ponzillo, was singing in a sister act 
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at the Palace vaudeville house with her 
elder sister Carmela. “Sister acts were a big 
thing in 1918.” 

Word got around about those two phe- 
nomenal voices (“Carmela and I ended our 
act with the ‘Faust’ Triol”) and a voice 
teacher named William Thorner got inter- 
ested in the two girls. To then, Rosa never 
had had a lesson. Thorner did not teach 
her very much about singing. “I wouldn’t 
let him touch my voice!” He did, however, 
coach her in some arias, and he had con- 
tacts at the Metropolitan. 

What Ponselle did not know was that the 
Metropolitan Opera was looking for a dra- 
matic soprano, Caruso wanted to revive “La 
Forza del Destino,” and there was nobody 
around who could sing Leonora. Some sea- 
sons previously, the great soprano Celestina 
Boninsegna was singing opposite Caruso, but 
he did not like her very much and, in ad- 
dition, she was a short, dumpy woman. She 
did not last long at the Metropolitan. 

So Caruso, tipped off by Thorner, walked 
into the studio with a few friends and lis- 
tened to the young American. He heard 
enough in a few minutes to make up his 
mind. 

“You will sing with me,” he said. Ponselle 
remembers being paralyzed. But sing with 
him she did, about six months later. “Ca- 
ruso,” she says. “The sublime voice. You 
can’t describe it. You die at the first note.” 

That was on Nov. 15. Only a little over 
two months later, Ponselle sang the role of 
Rezia in “Oberon,” and to the professional 
that is indeed significant Here was a girl 
who was completely untrained in opera. She 
learns two major roles in short order, one 
of them (Rezia) little-known and of extreme 
difficulty. Obviously she must have had 
brains and aptitude in addition to the once- 
in-a-century voice. The music critics of the 
day, Huneker and Henderson among them, 
refused to believe that Ponselle had come to 
the house without training. 

During the following 20 years, Ponselle 
sang 22 roles, some of them very curious. She 
did appear in “Don Carlos,” “Ernani,” “La 
Gioconda,” “Andrea Chenier,” “Norma,” 
“Don Giovanni,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“La Traviata” and “Carmen.” But she also 
sang the leading soprano roles in such for- 
gotten operas as Breil’s “The Legend,” Ros- 
sini’s “William Tell,” Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine,” Spontini’s “La Vestale,” Montemezzi’s 
“L'Amore dei Tre Re” and “La Notte di Zo- 
raima,” and Romani’s “Fedra.” Gatti-Ca- 
sazza, the general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, pressed those roles upon her, and 
like a good girl she said yes every time. 
Imagine the reaction if today’s general man- 
ager asked one of his stars—the star, in- 
deed—to sing in an opera by Montemezzi or 
Romani! Ponselle’s repertory was indeed curi- 
ous. She never sang Puccini, for instance, nor 
did she have any Wagner roles. A voice of that 
size and color could have made a sensation 
in the early Wagner operas. 

“I would have loved to have done Elsa and 
Elisabeth,” she says. “Not Briinnhilde, which 
Gatti asked me to do. I had more brains than 
that. I would have loved to sing Tosca, Des- 
demona. But I never had the time, I was al- 
ways learning new roles in strange operas.” 

Finally, after 20 years, Ponselle asked the 
Met management for a role she dearly wanted 
to do—Adriana Lecouvreur, in the Ciléa opera 
of that name. Edward Johnson turned her 
down. Ponselle turned the Metropolitan down. 
Her contract was not renewed, and she had a 
nervous breakdown. Since 1936 she has not 
put foot into the Metropolitan Opera. 

“I was demoralized,” she says, “I always 
was sensitive, and people have to treat me 
like this’—stroking her forearm gently. 

In 1953, at the age of 56, she made a record 
at her home. It was a private recording, in 
which she and Carmela (who now lives in 
New York) and “some of my kids” (the Bal- 
timore Opera youngsters) sang odds and ends 
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to an electric organ background. It was all 
impromptu. But there are unforgettable se- 
quences of sound when Ponselle opens her 
mouth. Now the voice is deep ruby-red in- 
stead of gold, but the tactile richness, the 
awesome authority, the smooth passage from 
register to register—all this is prime Pon- 
selle. 

Nobody around has this kind of sound. 
Why, one wondered. “Everything is too fast 
today,” Ponselle said. “It’s the greed for 
money in this jet age. Singers run every- 
where, unprepared, and performances are 
sloppy and unintegrated. There is no real 
involvement, no pride.” She relaxed and lis- 
tened to her record, her eyes shining. “Lis- 
ten!” she said. “Listen!” when something 
especially good was to come up. She absent- 
mindedly beat time, her mind probably back 
on the stage of the Met. 

“I can’t explain how I did it,” she said. 
“Geraldine Farrar once said that voices like 
Caruso’s and mine came from God.” 


PRESIDENT’S PEACE INITIATIVES 
SHOULD BE APPLAUDED 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
enjoyed an extensive practice of medi- 
cine, specifically as a surgeon, prior to 
entering the Congress, I have long known 
that when using the scalpel the closer 
you get to the bone, the more blood you 
draw. Apparently, that is what White 
House Chief of Staff H. R. Haldeman has 
accomplished. His forthright denounce- 
ment of the ill-advised and obviously 
politically motivated comments, by the 
plethora of Democratic presidential 
hopefuls, of President Nixon’s peace ini- 
tiatives should be applauded by all who 
are interested in seeing the Vietnam con- 
flict brought to an end with equity and 
justice. I have little sympathy for those 
who continue to mouth the Communist 
line as though the words had been 
scripted in Hanoi. I have no doubt that 
one of the prime reasons why the Com- 
munist negotiators have not been more 
responsive, is because of the fact that 
their banner has been carried for them 
by the leftists, the bleeding hearts, and 
the ultraliberals and the duped of this 
Nation. Obviously they have neither 
listened to nor heeded the escaped or 
freed POW’s, as to the end result of their 
bleatings. 

I remind all that during the campaign 
of 1968, Mr. Nixon refused to make the 
Vietnam conflict a partisan issue. I would 
hope that today’s presidential aspirants 
would do likewise, and while not being 
denied the right to speak out on the issue, 
at least so temper their remarks as to 
not deceive our people or give aid and 
comfort to an enemy who wants to be 
handed on a platter what it has failed 
to gain by its own murderous aggression. 


WE MUST ADEQUATELY FUND THE 


PUBLIC SAFETY PROGRAM OF 
AID 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while I have 
been recorded as one of the supporters 
of our massive foreign aid program, the 
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latest attempt to amend our funding for 
the public safety program of AID, is a 
cut in the wrong place at the wrong time. 

The public safety program has done a 
commendable job in border patrol, 
cutting the flow of narcotics, teaching 
proper riot control methods, to say noth- 
ing of an outstanding teaching program 
for foreign law enforcement officials. 

To further explain my point, I offer a 
recent article from the Washington Daily 
News for the enlightenment of all who 
are interested: 

FULBRIGHT AND THE DRUG TRAFFIC 
(By Virginia Prewett) 


Senator J. William Fulbright, D-Ark., in a 
parliamentary putsch late last Friday intro- 
duced an amendment to the foreign aid ap- 
propriations bill that will kill the best mech- 
anism the United States has for getting other 
countries to cut the drug flow into the United 
States. 

Sen. Fulbright pulled out of his pocket in 
the final stage of the floor debate on foreign 
aid an amendment abolishing an AID opera- 
tion called the “public safety program.” It 
provided police advisory assistance and some 
equipment to 15 countries in Latin America 
and 25 over the world. 

The program employs 314 people overseas 
and 105 in Washington at a cost of $26 mil- 
lion annually. It was attacked in the subcom- 
mittee stage last week, but survived. Sens. 
Fulbright, Proxmire of Wisconsin and Pastore 
of Rhode Island assailed the prograr on the 
Senate floor, while Sens. Fong of Hawaii and 
Cooper of Kentucky defended it. With 29 
senators absent, the amendment won by a 
vote of 37 to 34. 

The bill will be rushed to a Senate-House 
conference tomorrow, allowing no time for 
public awareness or discussion. 

The public safety program, started in 1954, 
during the 1960's has emphasized advising 
foreign police forces on the humane handling 
of street riots and the suppression of urban 
guerrilla warfare. Since its inception in 15 
Latin American countries, rifles have ceased 
to be used against dissenting crowds. The 
more humane methods of crowd-handling 
have to an extent pulled the sting out of 
street-rioting as a radicalizing tactic. As the 
overseas police met street riots without un- 
due harshness, it became less necessary to 
call in military forces, with consequent harsh 
jolts to internal political stability. 

The public safety assistance program has 
been a chief target of Latin America's ex- 
treme leftists and urban guerrillas as it has 
aided neighboring police forces to suppress 
such dramatic urban guerrilla tactics as kid- 
napping diplomats. 

The extremist charge that U.S. public as- 
sistance advisors “assist” Latin American po- 
lice in torturing prisoners has never been 
proved. Sen Frank Church, D-Idaho, as chair- 
man of the Inter-American subcommittee of 
Sen. Fulbright’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, held hearings on this and had to admit 
no proof was available. He had special refer- 
ence to Brazil, where extremists’ records 
themselves reveal that alleged tortures took 
place in military barracks, not in police 
hands. 

Many feel that if our National Guard had 
had the crowd-handling training in which 
U.S. experts advise foreign police forces, the 
tragedies of Kent State and Jackson State 
would never have occurred. 

With drug use among U.S. youth a national 
catastrophe, AID’s public safety program 
had begun to concentrate on getting overseas 
police cooperation in stopping drug traffic 
into the United States, Special efforts were 
underway in countries of the greatest “drug 
flow” to our country. A similar drive was 
under way in Bolivia, Ecuador and Colom- 
bia, the three New World cocaine producers. 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
pioneers of progress and in so doing re- 
new our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

The first cyclotron was invented by 
American Ernest O. Lawrence in 1931. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO, MOVES 
TO HARNESS PRODUCTIVE CA- 
PACITY OF HEATED DISCHARGE 
WATER 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
field of environmental protection, one 
source of growing concern has been the 
ecological effect of heated discharge 
water from powerplants. And in the field 
of agriculture, one of the most promising 
new food-producing industries is catfish 
farming. The Texas Power & Light Co. 
has tied these two developments to- 
gether with the innovative experimental 
project which holds out great hopes for 
progress in the transformation of po- 
tential “thermal pollution” into a pro- 
ductive resource. 

Texas Power & Light—T.P. & L—in 
cooperation with Texas A. & M. Univer- 
sity, has established an experimental 
catfish farm at its Trinidad Generating 
Station in Henderson County, Tex. Cat- 
fish will be grown in special cages in- 
stalled in the discharge canal of the 
Trinidad generating plant. Based on pre- 
vious research, it is anticipated that the 
rate of catfish production in the warm 
discharge water will be almost twice that 
which can be achieved in waters with 
cooler average temperatures. By the end 
of the 7-year program, catfish produc- 
tion is expected to be about 2 million 
pounds per year. 

This research project is being financed 
entirely by T.P. & L., but the company 
will reap no profits from this venture. 
All proceeds from the marketing of fish 
will be reinvested in catfish research, as- 
suring expanded studies of the best 
means of producing this tasty, protein- 
rich food source. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the progres- 
sive management of T.P. & L. for this 
imaginative program. This is a splendid 
example of concerned and dedicated 
businessmen working to preserve our en- 
vironment and to provide a better life 
for our people. 

Following is a news story describing 
the T.P. & L. project in more detail: 

CATFISH PRODUCTION FROM HEATED 
DISCHARGE WATER 

Catfish, an important but publicly ob- 
scure source of high protein, may someday 
become as common as meat and potatoes on 
the world’s dinner tables. 

And to help prepare for this dietary ad- 
vance, Texas A&M University and Texas 
Power & Light Company are working to- 
gether to develop comprehensive information 
regarding the most efficient methods of rais- 
ing whisker-fish. 
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In fact, some 100,000 catfish fingerlings 
about 5 inches long are now making their 
homes in the discharge canal of TP&L’s 
Trinidad Steam Electric Station near Athens 
in Henderson County. 

The unique research project is being 
funded entirely by TP&L, and all catfish and 
other related fish studies at the Trinidad 
site are being conducted by scientists at 
Texas A&M. Research will be performed over 
a 7-year period. 

Texas A&M scientists estimated that by 
the end of the 7-year research period, more 
than two million pounds of catfish will be 
raised annually at Trinidad. 

The discharge canal at Trinidad offers an 
excellent location to raise catfish because 
warm water coming from the plant after fin- 
ishing its electricity-producing cycle is par- 
ticularly conducive to fish growth. 

A&M researchers point out the marketable 
catfish (those weighing about one to one and 
one-half pounds) can be grown from the egg 
at Trinidad in only 10 months, compared to 
18 months in waters with cooler average 
temperatures. By beginning with 5-inch 
fish, only 4 months of growth is needed for 
the fish to obtain marketable size. 

Before the catfish research program was 
begun, there was no practical use for the 
warm water which left the plant by way of 
the discharge canal for cooling in the TP&L 
lake at Trinidad. By helping raise catfiish, 
much of this waste heat has now been con- 
verted to useful and beneficial energy. 

TP&L received its first shipment of 100,000 
catfish in early January, 1972. The small fish 
were transported from a commercial dealer 
in Mississippi to Trinidad in a truck de- 
signed specifically to keep the fish alive dur- 
ing the lengthy trip. 

At Trinidad, the catfish were placed in a 
small holding pond near the discharge canal 
where A&M graduate students, headed by 
Dr. John Kelley, Jr. of Texas A&M, checked 
the fingerlings for signs of disease or para- 
sites. 

From the holding pond, the students trans- 
ferred the young catfish to custom-built 
cages placed in a 40,000 square-foot area of 
the discharge canal. The cages are construct- 
ed of galvanized mesh wire supported by an- 
gle-iron frames and measure 3x3x4 feet. 

Currently, the project involves 200 cages, 
but the purchase of another 400 cages is an- 
ticipated during the term of the research 
study. 

Before the cages could be placed in the 
water, TP&L dredged a large area of its dis- 
charge canal to a depth of 8 feet. Normal 
depth of the canal is 2 feet. 

Daily, the young catfish are fed pre-deter- 
mined amounts of a floating, high-protein, 
commercial catfish food. And on alternate 
weeks, the fingerlings’ progress and growth is 
carefully observed and noted by two A&M 
graduate students who live at the research 
site. In addition, the young fish are regularly 
checked for diseases and/or parasites which 
might harm the caged catfish or other species 
of natural fish in the lake. 

At the end of the optimum growth period, 
in this case 4 months, the catfish—which 
are the sole property of Texas A&M Univer- 
sity—are removed from their cages for com- 
mercial distribution. A new batch of catfish 
will then be added, and the entire cycle will 
resume. 

Since the catfish are the property of A&M, 
TP&L does not reap any profits from their 
final disposition. However, under the con- 
tract between TP&L and Texas A&M, it is 
stipulated that all proceeds from marketable 
catfish will be reinvested in catfish research, 

TP&L officials point out that the Company 
has no desire to enter the commercial cat- 
fish business. Rather, the Company is par- 
ticipating in the research project because it 
recognizes the significant nutritional and 
economic value that catfish will have in the 
near future. 
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Because of this research and similar proj- 
ects currently underway, it is hoped the 
findings will provide valuable information 
to commercial catfish farmers and will allow 
them to raise high-quality, low-cost catfish 
at reasonable profits. 

Much information regarding catfish growth 
in warm water has already been gathered by 
scientists working with Texas Electric Serv- 
ice Company on a similar program. TESCO 
began its catfish research project in 1969, 
and this year expects to produce 60,000 
pounds of catfish. 

Since catfish farmers do not have access 
to warm water in which to raise catfish, 
TP&L and Texas A&M are conducting a 
second research project at Trinidad. 

Near the discharge canal, the Company has 
built four %4-acre ponds which are stocked 
with catfish to simulate conditions faced by 
the typical catfish farmer. Research in the 
ponds will be aimed at discovering more 
efficient ways to raise catfish in waters of 
variable temperatures. 

Through its catfish research, Texas A&M 
expects the game fish population at Trinidad 
to shortly develop into one of the best in the 
state. 

Catfish waste matter, which is high in pro- 
tein, and a small percentage of high-protein 
catfish food which is expected to escape from 
the catfish cages will contribute to making 
Trinidad one of the most fertile and fish- 
productive lakes in the Southwest, A&M 
scientists believe. 


BIG CYPRESS SWAMP 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing in my behalf and in behalf of my 
colleagues on the National Parks and 
Recreation Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Mr. Sxusirz, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. KYL, Mr. 
McCiure, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Rupre, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. Mc- 
Kevitt, Mr. Terry, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
ABOUREZK, and Mr. MELCHER, a bill, H.R. 
13017, to authorize the acquisition of 
the Big Cypress National Fresh Water 
Reserve in the State of Florida, and for 
other purposes. 

The President on November 23, 1971, 
announced plans to preserve the Big 
Cypress Swamp which lies about 35 
miles west of Miami. Today the President 
in his message to the Congress on the 
environment proposed legislation to ac- 
quire the requisite legal interest in 540,- 
000 acres of the swamp. This bill imple- 
ments that proposal. 

It authorizes acquisition not to exceed 
540,000 acres of private land, together 
with approximately 37,000 acres of pub- 
licly owned land, to be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior in accord- 
ance with the laws applicable to the 
National Park System. The Secretary is 
also authorized to enter into agreements 
with the State of Florida or its appro- 
priate political subdivisions whereby 
those governmental institutions may 
manage and administer the lands ac- 
quired for the reserve. 

The Big Cypress is a significant re- 
source—perhaps the Nation’s only sig- 
nificant subtropical marsh. The Ever- 
glades National Park is totally dependent 
upon the supply of water flowing over 
the Big Cypress watershed. It rrovides 
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important feeding, nesting and winter- 
izing areas for many bird species. At least 
nine species of wildlife determined by the 
Secretary to be threatened with extinc- 
tion will be provided with habitat as a 
result of the preservation measures of 
this bill. The coastal zone within the 
influence of the Big Cypress watershed 
contains about one-third of the total 
mangrove-estuarine complex of the 
Everglades National Park. Although ac- 
quisition will be expensive—$156 mil- 
lion—at no time in the future will it be 
less expensive. This unique natural en- 
vironment can and must be protected. 
H.R. 13017 


A bill to authorize the acquisition of the 
Big Cypress National Fresh Water Reserve 
in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Congress finds— 

(a) the unique natural environment of 
the Big Cypress area of southwestern Florida 
should be protected from further develop- 
ment which would significantly and ad- 
versely affect its ecology; 

(b) the Big Cypress is a fragile area, eco- 
logically interlocked with Everglades Na- 
tional Park and the continued viability of 
Everglades National Park and certain of the 
estuarine fisheries of south Florida are di- 
rectly dependent upon fresh water of ade- 
quate quality and volume from the Big Cy- 
press area; and 

(c) appropriate measures must be taken 
by the United States and the State of Flor- 
ida to assure the conservation of fresh wa- 
ter from the Big Cypress area. 

It is, accordingly, the purpose of this Act 
to provide for the protection of the Big Cy- 
press area and for appropriate uses thereof 
through cooperative action by the Federal 
Government and the State of Florida. 

Sec. 2. In order to effectuate the purpose of 
this Act the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”) is au- 
thorized to acquire by donation, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, trans- 
fer from any other Federal agency, or ex- 
change, lands, waters, and interests therein 
within the area generally depicted on the 
map entitled “Boundary Map, Big Cypress 
National Fresh Water Reserve, Florida”, 
numbered BC-91,001, and dated November 
1971, which shall be on file and available for 
public inspection in the Office of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior. The Secretary may from time to time 
make minor revisions in the boundaries of 
the area by publication of a revised map or 
other boundary description in the Federal 
Register, and he may acquire property with- 
in the revised boundaries in accordance 
with the provisions of this section: Provided, 
That the boundaries of the area may not en- 
compass more than 547,000 acres of privately 
owned land. Property owned by the State 
of Florida or any political subdivision there- 
of may be acquired only by donation. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
Federal property within the boundaries of 
the area may, with the concurrence of the 
head of the administering agency, be trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary for the purposes of this Act, 
without a transfer of funds. 

Sec. 3. (a) The owner of improved property 
on the date of its acquisition by the Secre- 
tary may, as a condition of such acquisition, 
retain for himself and his heirs and assigns 
a right of use and cccupancy of the improved 
property for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses for a definite term of not more than 
twenty-five years or, in lieu thereof, for a 
term ending at the death of the owner or the 
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death of his spouse, whichever is later. The 
owner shall elect the term to be reserved. Un- 
less this property is wholly or partially do- 
nated to the United States, the Secretary 
shall pay the owner the fair market value of 
the property on the date of acquisition less 
the fair market value on that date of the 
right retained by the owner. A right retained 
pursuant to this section shall be subject to 
termination by the Secretary upon his deter- 
mination that it is being exercised in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of this 
Act, and it shall terminate by operation of 
law upon the Secretary's notifying the holder 
of the right of such determination and 
tendering to him an amount equai to the 
fair market value of that portion of the right 
which remains unexpired. 

(b) As used in this Act the term “improved 
property” means a detached, one-family 
dwelling, construction of which was begun 
before November 23, 1971, which is used for 
noncommercial residential purposes, together 
with not to exceed three acres of the land on 
which the dwelling is situated, such land 
being in the same ownership as the dwelling, 
together with any structures accessory to the 
dwelling which are situated on such land. 

SEC. 4. The area within the boundaries de- 
picted on the map referred to in section 2, 
or as such boundaries may be revised, shall 
be known as the Big Cypress National Fresh 
Water Reserve, and it shall be administered 
by the Secretary in accordance with the laws 
applicable to the National Park System, and 
in a manner consistent with the findings 
and purposes of this Act. The Secretary is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the State of Florida, or any political sub- 
division thereof having jurisdiction over the 
lands, waters, and interests therein within 
the reserve, pursuant to which such State or 
political subdivision may agree to manage 
and administer any property acquired by 
the Secretary pursuant to this Act for the 
purpose of protecting the unique natural 
environment of the Big Cypress area. Any 
such agreement shall contain provisions 
which, as applied to the area within the re- 
serve, will limit or control the use of the 
lands and waters therein for the purposes of 
motorized access, exploration for and extrac- 
tion of oil, gas, and other minerals, grazing, 
draining or constructing works to alter the 
natural water courses, agriculture, hunting, 
fishing, and trapping, new construction of 
any kind, and such other uses as the Secre- 
tary determines must be limited or con- 
trolled in order to carry out the purposes of 
this Act; Provided, however, that the Secre- 
tary shall consult and cooperate with the 
Secretary of Transportation to assure that 
necessary transportation facilities shall be 
located within existing or reasonably ex- 
panded rights-of-way and constructed within 
the reserve in a manner consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping on lands and 
waters under his jurisdiction within the 
reserve in accordance with the applicable 
laws of the United States and the State of 
Florida, except that he may designate zones 
where and periods when no hunting, fishing, 
or trapping may be permitted for reasons of 
public safety, administration, fish or wild- 
life management, or public use and enjoy- 
ment. Except in emergencies, any regula- 
tions prescribing such restrictions shall be 
put into effect only after consultation with 
the appropriate State agency having juris- 
diction over hunting, fishing, and trapping 
activites. Notwithstanding this section or any 
other provision of this Act, the Secretary may 
authorize members of the Miccosukee Tribe 
of Indians of Florida and members of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to continue their 
usual and customary use and occupancy of 
Federal lands and waters within the reserve, 
including hunting, fishing and trapping on a 
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subsistence basis and traditional tribal cere- 
monials. 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, before entering into any con- 
tract for the provision of revenue-producing 
visitor services, the Secretary shall provide 
those members of the Miccosukee and 
Seminole Indian Tribes who on January 1, 
1972, were engaged in the provision of similar 
services, a reasonable opportunity to con- 
tinue providing such services within the 
reserve in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as he may by agreement, hereby 
authorized, provide, 

Sec. 7. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, but not 
to exceed $156,000,000 for the acquisition of 
lands and interests therein. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATION BILL 
To AUTHORIZE THE ACQUISITION OF THE 
Bia Cypress NATIONAL FRESH WATER RE- 
SERVE IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1.—Congressional finding that 
unique natural environment of Big Cypress 
area warrants protection through cooperative 
action by Federal government and State of 
Florida. 

Section 2-—Authorizes Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire by donation, purchase, 
transfer or exchange interests in lands and 
waters not to exceed 547,000 acres of private 
lands, as depicted on boundary map BC- 
91,001. 

Section 3,—Permits owners of improved 
property acquired by the Secretary to retain 
use and occupancy thereof for a definite term 
of not more than 25 years, or for a term 
ending at the death of the owner or his 
spouse, whichever is later. Provides for com- 
pensation equal to fair market value at time 
of acquisition, less the fair market value of 
right retained by owner. 

Section 4.—Designates area within bound- 
ary described in section 2 as “Big Cypress 
National Fresh Water Reserve”, and provides 
for administration thereof by the Secretary 
of the Interior in accordance with laws 
applicable to the National Park System. 
Authurizes execution of agreements for State 
or loca: management and administration of 
areas within Reserve, provided that such 
agreements contain provision for protection 
of natural resources, and provided, further, 
that Secretary shall consult with Secretary of 
Transportation as to location of transporta- 
tion facilities within the Reserve. 

Section 5.—Requires that Secretary permit 
hunting, fishing and trapping within the 
Reserve in accordance with applicable laws 
of United States and State of Florida, but 
authorizes the prohibition of such activity 
under specified circumstances. Permits con- 
tinuation of customary use and occupancy of 
Federal lands by Miccosukee and Seminole 
Indians, 

Section 6—Provides that Miccosukee and 
Seminole Indians shall have reasonable op- 
portunity, under agreement with the Secre- 
tary, to continue provision of those revenue- 
producing visitor services in which they may 
have been engaged on January 1, 1972. 

Section 7.—Authorizes appropriation of 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
provisions of Act, not to exceed $156 million 
for acquisition of lands and interests therein. 


PARKS IN URBAN AREAS 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing in my behalf and in be- 
half of my colleagues on the National 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 


of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. KYL, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. McCriure, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. RuPPE, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
MELCHER, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
McKevirt, Mr. Terry, and Mr. Camp, a 
member of the full committee, a bill, 
H.R. 13018, to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Golden Gate National Rec- 
reation Area in the State of California 
and for other purposes. 

This bill is in furtherance of the Pres- 
ident’s objective to provide parks in ur- 
ban areas. The President specifically 
proposed this legislation in his message 
to the Congress on the environment 
dated this date. The proposed Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area will en- 
compass some 24,000 acres of existing 
State and county park lands. Addi- 
tionally, military reservations within the 
boundaries will become a part of the 
park as they are no longer needed for 
military purposes. The national recrea- 
tion area will connect in the north with 
the Point Reyes National Seashore and 
units of the national recreation area will 
extend southward approximately 22 
miles from the Golden Gate Bridge. Fort 
Point, already designated as a national 
historic site, and Muir Woods National 
Monument will retain their identity as 
separate units of the national park sys- 
tem adjacent to the recreation area. Es- 
timated costs for development are ap- 
proximately $58 million and for land ac- 
quisition $27,620,000 to be programed 
over a 3-year period. This national rec- 
reation area will serve more than 4,500,- 
000 people living in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area and by 1990 will serve al- 
most twice that number. 


H.R. 13018 


A bill to provide for the establishment of the 
Golden State National Recreation Area in 
the State of California, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That in order to 

preserve and protect for the use and enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations an 
area possessing outstanding natural, his- 
torical, and recreational features, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) is authorized to estab- 
lish the Golden Gate National Recreation 

Area (hereinafter referred to as the “recrea- 

tion area”). There shall be included within 

the boundaries of the recreation area those 
properties in the San Francisco Bay Area 
generally depicted on the map entitled 

“Boundary Map, Golden Gate National 

Recreation Area, San Francisco and Marin 

Counties, California’, numbered NRAGG-— 

20,000C and dated January 1972, which map 

shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the offices of the National Park 

Service, Department of the Interior. The 

Secretary shall establish the recreation area 

by publication of a notice to that effect in 

the Federal Register at such time as he deter- 
mines that lands, waters, and interests 
therein sufficient to constitute an efficiently 
administrable recreation area have been ac- 
quired for administration in accordance with 
the purposes of this Act. The Secretary may 
from time to time make corrections in the 
boundaries of the recreation area, but the 
total area within the boundaries shall not 
exceed 24,000 acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary may acquire 
lands and waters and interests therein within 
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the boundaries of the recreation area by 
donation, purchase with donated or appropri- 
ated funds, or exchange, except that property 
or interests therein owned by the State of 
California or any political subdivision 
thereof may be acquired only by donation, 
subject to such terms and conditions as may 
be mutually agreed to and subject to such 
valid existing rights as may exist under the 
laws of such State or political subdivision at 
the time of donation: Provided, however, 
That the Secretary may acquire, develop and 
administer property or interests therein 
which the State of California or any political 
subdivision thereof may have retained a re- 
versionary interest. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, Federal property within the bound- 
aries of the recreation area is hereby trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary for the purposes of this Act, 
subject to the continuation of such existing 
uses as may be agreed upon between the 
Secretary and the head of the agency for- 
merly having jurisdiction over the property. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary may develop and administer 
for the purposes of this Act structures or 
other improvements and facilities on lands 
for which he receives a permit of use and 
occupancy from the Secretary of the Army. 

(b) The Federal property known as Fort 
Cronkhite, Fort Barry, and approximately 
one-half of the Federal property known as 
Fort Baker, together with certain additional 
Federal property located in Marin and San 
Francisco Counties, California, all as de- 
picted on the map entitled “Golden Gate 
Military Properties” numbered NRAGG 
20,002 and dated January 1972 is hereby 
transferred to the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary for purposes of this Act, 
provided, however, that the Secretary shall 
grant: (1) a permit for continued use and 
occupancy by the Secretary of the Army for 
those portions of said property necessary for 
existing air defense missions until the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that such re- 
quirements no longer exist, and (2) a permit 
for continued use and occupancy by the 
Secretary of the Army for those portions of 
said property for essential missions to in- 
clude reserve activities and family housing 
for a period of 10 years or for such longer 
period of time as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary; and provided further, that the 
portion of said Federal property known as 
Coast Guard Radio Received Station, Fort 
Cronkhite, comprising approximately 12.4 
acres, shall remain under the administra- 
tive jurisdiction of the Secretary of the De- 
partment in which the Coast Guard is op- 
erating until such time as all or any portion 
thereof is determined by the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating to be 
excess to its needs, at which time such excess 
portion shall be transferred to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Secretary for pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(c) That portion of the Federal property 
known as Fort Baker not subject to transfer 
under the provisions of subsection (b) hereof 
shall remain under administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Army until 
such time as all or any portion thereof is 
determined by the Department of Defense to 
be excess to its needs, at which time such 
excess portion shall be transferred to the 
administrative jurisdiction of the 
for purposes of this Act; provided, however, 
that the Secretary of the Army shall grant 
to the Secretary such rights as are necessary 
to assure reasonable public access through 
such area to Horseshoe Bay, together with 
the right to construct and maintain such 
public service facilities as the Secretary 
deems necessary for the purposes of this Act. 
The precise facilities and location thereof 
shall be determined between the Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Army. 

(a) Upon enactment, the Secretary of the 
Army shall grant to the Secretary irrevocable 
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use and occupancy of that Federal property 
within the Presidio of San Francisco known 
as Baker Beach consisting of approximately 
100 acres, and as depicted on said map num- 
bered NRAGG 20,002. 

(e) Within ten years from the date of 
enactment, or such longer period of time as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary, the 
Secretary of the Army shall grant to the 
Secretary irrevocable use and occupancy of 
that Federal property within the Presidio of 
San Francisco known as Crissy Army Airfield, 
consisting of approximately 45 acres, and as 
depicted on said map numbered NRAGG 
20,002. 

(f) That portion of the Federal property 
known as the Presidio of San Francisco not 
subject to the provisions of subsections (d) 
and (e) hereof shall remain under the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Army until such time as all or any 
portion thereof is determined by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to be excess to its needs, at 
which time such excess portion shall be 
transferred to the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary for purposes of this 
Act. If the portion of said Federal property 
known as Fort Point Coast Guard Station, 
comprising approximately 14.7 acres, is still 
in continued use by the Coast Guard at the 
time that property is declared by the De- 
partment of Defense to be excess to its needs, 
the Secretary shall grant a permit for con- 
tinued use and occupancy by the Secretary 
of the Department in which the Coast Guard 
is operating for that portion of said Fort 
Point Coast Guar, “tation necessary for ac- 
tivities of the Coast tuard. 

(g) That portion of Fort Miley comprising 
approximately 1.7 acres of land presently 
used and required by the Secretary of the 
Navy for its inshore, underseas warfare in- 
Stallations shall remain under the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Navy until such time as all or any portion 
thereof is determined by the Department of 
Defense to be excess to its needs, at which 
time such excess portion shall be transferred 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Secretary for purposes of this Act. 

(h) New construction and development 
within the recreation area on property re- 
maining under the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Army and not 
subject to the provisions of subsections (d) 
or (e) hereof shall be limited to that which 
is required to accommodate facilities being 
relocated from property being transferred 
under this Act to the administrative juris- 
diction of the Secretary or which is directly 
related to the essential missions of the Sixth 
United States Army: Provided, however, that 
any construction on presently undeveloped 
open space may be undertaken only after 
prior consultation with the Secretary. The 
foregoing limitation on construction and de- 
velopment shall not apply to expansion of 
those facilities known as Letterman General 
Hospital of the Western Medical Institute of 
Research. 

(i) The Federal property known as Point 
Bonita, Point Diablo, and Lime Point shall 
remain under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating until such time 
as all or any portion thereof is determined 
by the Department in which the Coast Guard 
is operating to be excess to its needs, at which 
time such excess portion shall be transferred 
to the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Secretary for purposes of this Act. The Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard is operating may continue to maintain 
and operate existing navigational aids pro- 
vided that access to such navigational aids 
and the installation of necessary new navi- 
gational aids within the recreation area shall 
be undertaken in accordance with plans 
which are mutually acceptable to the Secre- 
tary and the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating and 
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which are consistent with both the purposes 
of this Act and the purpose of existing stat- 
utes dealing with establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of navigational aids. 

Sec. 3. (a) Prior to the establishment of 
the recreation area and thereafter, the Sec- 
retary shall administer the lands, waters and 
interests therein acquired for the recreation 
area in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 
1,2-4), as amended and supplemented, ex- 
cept that the Secretary may utilize such 
statutory authority available to him for the 
conservation and management of wildlife 
and natural resources as he deems appropri- 
ate to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Notwithstanding their proximity to the boun- 
daries of the recreation area, the Muir Woods 
National Monument and Fort Point National 
Historic Site shall continue to be admin- 
istered as separate units of the National Park 
System in accordance with the laws applica- 
ble to such monument and historic site. The 
Secretary is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments, subject to otherwise applicable Fed- 
eral, State or local statutes, with the State of 
California or its political subdivisions with 
respect to any State and other publicly 
owned lands within the recreation area in 
order to contribute to uniform management 
and public use of all publicly owned lands 
within the recreation area. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary may provide such serv- 
ices and facilities as he deems necessary or 
desirable for access to the recreation area. 
The Secretary may provide such services and 
facilities directly, or by negotiated contract 
with public or private agencies or persons 
without advertising and without securing 
competitive bids. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with Federal 
agencies, the State of California, or any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof, for the rendering, 
on a reimbursable basis, of rescue, fire-fight- 
ing, law enforcement, water and sewer and 
other community services. 

Sec. 4. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Army to undertake or contribute to 
water resource developments, including shore 
erosion control, beach protection, and navi- 
gation improvements on land and/or waters 
within the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area in California shall be exercised in ac- 
cordance with plans which are mutually ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Army and which are consistent with 
both the purpose of this Act and the purpose 
of existing statutes dealing with water and 
related land resource development. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $27,620,000 for 
acquisition of lands and interests in lands, 
and not to exceed $58,000,000 (May 1971 
prices) for development of the recreation 
area, plus or minus such amounts, if any, 
as may be justified by reason of ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs as indi- 
cated by engineering cost indices applicable 
to the type of construction involved herein. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1. Authorizes Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish recreation area; defines 
boundaries by reference to map on file in of- 
fices of National Park Service; and limits 
total area to 24,000 acres, 

Section 2(a). Authorizes Secretary to ac- 
quire lands and waters and interests therein 
within boundaries by donation, purchase 
with donated or appropriated funds, or ex- 
change. Property owned by the State of Cal- 
{fornia or any political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired only by donation. Transfers 
all Federal property within the boundaries 
to Secretary of the Interior, except as here- 
inafter provided. Authorizes Secretary of the 
Interior to develop facilities on lands for 
which he receives a permit from Secretary 
of the Army. 
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(b). Transfers military properties in Marin 
and San Francisco counties to Secretary of 
the Interior, as follows: 

Fort Cronkhite—except 12.4 acres for 
Coast Guard Radio Receiver Station; and 

Fort Barry and one half of Fort Baker. 

Secretary of the Interior is directed to 
grant permit for continued use and occu- 
pancy by Army (1) air defense missions with 
no time limit, and (2) essential missions to 
include reserve activities and family housing 
for 10 years or longer as Interior may agree 
upon. 

(c). Provides that the other half of Fort 
Baker shall remain under Army jurisdiction 
until determined to be excess to Army needs, 
at which time would be transferred to In- 
terior. Directs Army to grant Interior public 
access through area to Horseshoe Bay to- 
gether with right to construct public service 
facilities. 

(d). Directs Army to grant to Interior im- 
mediately irrevocable use and occupancy of 
Baker Beach, within Presidio. 

(e). Directs Army to grant to Interior 
within 10 years irrevocable use and occu- 
pancy of Crissy Army Airfield, within 
Presidio. 

(f). Provides that all other Presidio lands 
shall remain under Army jurisdiction until 
determined to be excess, at which time the 
excess portion shall be transferred to Inte- 
rior. Savings provision for continued use of 
Fort Point Coast Guard Station if still needed 
at the time property is declared excess. 

(g). Provides that Navy undersea warfare 
installation on Fort Miley shall remain under 
Navy jurisdiction until determined to be 
excess, at which time the excess portion 
shall be transferred to Interior. 

(h). Limits new construction on lands re- 
tained by Army only to that necessary to 
accommodate facilities relocated from lands 
transferred to Interior, or new construction 
which is directly related to essential Sixth 
Army missions. Requires prior consultation 
with Interior for construction on presently 
undeveloped open space. No limitation on 
construction as applied to Letterman General 
Hospital or Western Medical Institute of 
Research. 

(i). Provides that three points, Point 
Bovita, Point Diablo, and Lime Point, shall 
remain under Coast Guard jurisdiction until 
determined to be excess, at which time 
property shall be transferred to Interior. Re- 
quires any new navigational aids to be in- 
stalled in accordance with plan acceptable to 
Interior and Coast Guard. 

Section 3(a). Directs Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to administer property acquired for the 
area in accordance with National Park Sery- 
ice Organic Act of August 25, 1916, and other 
appropriate statutory authorities. Pro- 
vides that Muir Woods National Monument 
and Fort Point National Historic Site shall 
continue as separate units of national park 
system. Authorizes Secretary to enter into 
agreements with State or political sub- 
divisions to contribute to uniform manage- 
ment and public use of all publicly owned 
lands within recreation area. 

(b). Authorizes Secretary to provide access 
services and facilities directly or by nego- 
tiated contract with public or private 
agencies. 

(c). Authorizes Secretary to enter into 
agreements with Federal agencies or State or 
its political subdivisions for rendering, or 
reimbursable basis, rescue and fire-fighting, 
law enforcement, water and sewer, and other 
community services. 

Section 4. Directs that Army authority for 
water resource developments shall be 
exercised in accordance with plans acceptable 
to Interior. 

Section 5. Authorizes appropriation of not 
more than $27,620,000 for land acquisition 
and not more than $58 million (May 1971 
prices), plus cost index escalator, for develop- 
ment. 
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ON THE RECOGNITION OF 
BANGLADESH 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has not announced its intentions 
regarding the recognition of Bangladesh, 
but the fact that many other responsible 
countries have done so probably means 
that we will follow suit. However, the 
recognition which has been extended has 
been precipitated and there should 
have been some clarification of the status 
of Bangladesh before recognition was ex- 
tended. It is to our credit that we have 
not been overhasty. It should be remem- 
bered that Pakistan is alined with the 
United States in CENTO and also in a 
bilateral agreement signed on March 5, 
1959. Under these agreements, the United 
States is committed to the “preservation 
of national independence and integrity” 
of Pakistan. Today, as a result of an in- 
vasion of Pakistani territory by Indian 
forces, Pakistan stands dismembered. 
The recognition of a dismembered part of 
Pakistan as an independent state would 
be a breach of an international commit- 
ment. 

A substantial number of Indian troops 
remain in East Pakistan as an occupy- 
ing force. Although varying estimates 
about a time for their withdrawal have 
been issued, the fact is no clear state- 
ment has been made. The recognition of 
Bangladesh while Indian occupation 
forces are still there would be tanta- 
mount to acceptance of aggression which 
would be a breach of international ob- 
ligation as a member of the United Na- 
tions. 

President Bhutto is pursuing a policy of 
reconciliation which he is hopeful will 
produce an amicable settlement with 
Sheikh Mujib on future relationships. 
Admittedly, the latter has shown a mini- 
mum of interest on this subject but recog- 
nition at this state possibly would prej- 
udice these efforts. 

East Pakistan’s massive economic 
needs obviously will not be met from the 
Socialist bloc countries and India. East 
Pakistan will have to turn to the Western 
powers and principally the United States 
for economic assistance. A policy of “wait 
and see” at this stage would not there- 
fore adversely affect the interests of the 
United States and would not push Bang- 
ladesh further into Communist hands. 
The fact that Bangladesh and India al- 
ready are oriented in that direction pro- 
vides additional cause for pause. There 
are foreign press reports which state that 
the Bangladesh regime in East Pakistan 
has not fully restored law and order. 
Guerrilla forces were given enormous 
quantities of weapons prior to and during 
the fighting and many of these forces 
have shown a reluctance to turn in their 
weapons. This could mean additional dif- 
ficulties in restoring law and order. 

Foreign interests in East Pakistan can 
be maintained and looked after without 
the formality of recognition. Countries 
do not recognize East Germany, yet 
maintain commercial and financial rela- 
tions with her. Similarly there are coun- 
tries which conduct trade with the Peo- 
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ple’s Republic of China without extend- 
ing formal recognition. 

The U.N. resolution sponsored by the 
United States and adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly on December 7 fully 
endorsed Pakistan’s territorial integrity 
and unity. The recognition of the Bang- 
ladesh could be considered tantamount to 
legitimization of Indian aggression op- 
posed by the countries which voted over- 
whelmingly—104 votes to 11—in favor of 
the said U.N. General Assembly Resolu- 
tion calling for cease-fire and withdrawal 
of troops, and so forth. 

Finally recognition of Bangladesh 
would be tantamount to discrimination 
against Pakistan. That country is con- 
fronted with very serious survival prob- 
lems following defeat by India and the 
rebels. Our immediate concern in that 
part of the world should be the continua- 
tion of a stable government in Pakistan 
and the healing up of the country’s 
wounds. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
RENDERS EXCELLENT SERVICES 


(Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
DENHOLM) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in his state 
of the Union message the President rec- 
ognized the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion as the logical agency to carry for- 
ward a stronger program of support for 
rural development. 

He indicated that he will support legis- 
lation to this end, which already is in an 
advanced stage of development by our 
Committee on Agriculture. 

This is recognition well earned for an 
agency, a credit arm of the Department 
of Agriculture, that has worked long and 
hard, with extraordinary effect, and 
without the general acclaim its record of 
performance has deserved. 

However, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has long been well known and 
appreciated in areas such as my home 
district of Oklahoma. There it is the Fed- 
eral agency probably closest to the rural 
family and rural community. 

Farmers Home Administration, the 
name rural Americans associate with the 
initials FHA, is the largest Government 
credit agency dealing directly with the 
borrower family as well as the community 
organization. 

When other channels of credit are un- 
available to small town or country fami- 
lies of modest means, they find help at 
their county office of the Farmers Home 
Administration in arranging home loans, 
or credit to buy and improve the opera- 
tion of family farms. 

Nearly 3,900 new and improved rural 
homes have been provided through a 
total of about $36 million of rural FHA 
housing credit now outstanding in our 
district, 

More than 1,400 farm families are 
farmowners, and more than 1,800 are im- 
proving their farm operations in the 
Oklahoma Third District on the strength 
of some $2712 million of credit they have 
found available through the Farmers 
Home Administration. 
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The development of rural community 
services such as water and waste disposal 
systems has undergone a tremendous 
surge since the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration was made the financing agency 
for this phase of rural development. To 
date, this program has enabled more than 
110 towns or town and country areas to 
develop modern water systems in our dis- 
trict, and 23 communities to install mod- 
ern sanitary sewer systems. 

Nationally, the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration will deliver well over $24 bil- 
lion of credit into the rural economy this 
fiscal year. About $114 billion will be in- 
sured housing credit, to add about 120,000 
new or modernized rural homes to the 
Nation’s housing production. 

Credit to family farmers will total 
something more than $700 million, and 
cooperative lending by private lenders 
will push the total of FHA-generated 
farm credit over the billion dollar level. 

In the community facilities program, a 
new record for 1 year’s achievement can 
be set if the agency is allowed to use the 
$100 million Congress has appropriated 
for rural water and sewer grants, as well 
as $300 mililon available in loan author- 
ity. At this point in the fiscal year, budget 
authorities have yet to commit some $60 
million of the grant appropriation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no alternative to 
these Farmers Home Administration pro- 
grams if rural areas are to have anything 
approaching the investment capital they 
need for modernization and development, 
and for adequate financing of the family 
farm. 

And it is remarkable that any Federal 
agency can administer so large a pro- 
gram with the minimum of complaint, 
the maximum of good will incurred by 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

The explanation may lie in the fact 
that Farmers Home is personified by the 
people of its county offices. They are a 
most capable and dedicated group of 
career public servants, usually native to 
the areas where they work. They identify 
not as bureaucrats but as fellow local 
citizens of the communities where they 
serve. 

At the level of national leadership, we 
salute the work of an Oklahoman, James 
V. Smith, a former colleague in this 
House. He is making a distinguished rec- 
ord as National Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Jim Smith also deserves much credit 
for originating one of the finest new 
youth activities in the Nation—the pro- 
gram known as “Building Our American 
Communities,” carried on throughout the 
50 States by the Future Farmers of 
America in cooperation with the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. 

Many thousands of young Americans 
in FAA chapters and their high school 
vocational agriculture classes are taking 
part in community development work, 
and training for their future roles of 
community leadership, through this 
BOAC program. As a matter of fact, in 
our district, Holdenville and Soper FFA 
chapters were recognized nationally for 
outstanding work. In the long run, this 
may prove to be the most far reaching 
of all the excellent services rendered by 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. ALEXANDER, at the request of Mr. 
Boccs, for Monday, February 7 and 
Tuesday, February 8, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD, at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp, on February 9 on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. STRATTON, for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FisH) and to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr. Hogan, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Hatpern, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Gaypos, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. GonzaLez, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Futton, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Dantetson, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Mrxva, for 60 minutes, on Febru- 
ary 9. 

Mr. FuQua, for 10 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr. Dent, for 60 minutes on February 
22. 

Mr. Gaypos, for 60 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 22. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. GOLDWATER, immediately following 
the remarks of Mr. Winn in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today on H.R. 10243. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Fıs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, Wyman in three instances. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. MCCLURE. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. 

Mr. Kemp in three instances. 

Mr. KEATING in two instances. 

Mr. CARTER in six instances. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GOLDWATER in three instances. 

Mr. Bos Wrtson in three instances. 

Mr. Derwtwskt in three instances. 

Mr. SNYDER in six instances, 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 

Mr. HALPERN in two instances. 
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Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. Mitts of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HUNT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. O'HARA. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in six in- 
stances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. SarsBanes in five instances. 

Mr. ErLBERG in four instances. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Rartck in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in four instances. 

Mr. Rancet in three instances. 

Mr. Becicu in three instances. 

Mr. WotrF in two instances. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. PURCELL. 

Mr. Moorueap in two instances. 

Mr. TIERNAN. 

. HARRINGTON in three instances. 
. MAHON. 
. BrncHaM in two instances. 
. LINK. 
FRASER. ; 
. RoE in two instances. 
. Murpuy of New York. 
. WALDIE in two instances. 
. ABBITT in two instances. 
. Dorn in two instances. 
. Boaes. 
Mr. RODINO. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7987. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the bicen- 
tennial of the American Revolution; and 

H.R. 11487. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to convey certain lands 
in Brevard County, Fla. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 959. An act to designate the Pine Moun- 
tain Wilderness, Prescott and Tonto National 
Forests, in the State of Arizona; 

S. 1838. An act to amend the provisions of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930, relating to practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities; 

S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt po- 
tatoes for processing from marketing orders; 
and 

S.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution extending 
the date for transmission to the Congress of 
the report of the Joint Economic Committee. 


February 8, 1972 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 


H.R. 11487. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to convey certain lands in 
Brevard County, Fla. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1578. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposals 
for 18 additions to the National Wilderness 
Preservation System, pursuant to the Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964 (H. Doc. 92-248); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

1579. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report of Federal contributions pro- 
gram equipment and facilities for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1971, pursuant to 201(f) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1580. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the establishment 
of the Golden Gate National Recreation Area 
in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1581. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
report of a study and investigation by the 
Food and Drug Administration of deaths, 
injuries, and economic losses resulting from 
accidental burning of products, fabrics, and 
related materials, pursuant to section 14(a) 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1582. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Committee on Motor Vehicle Emissions, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, transmitting the 
errata sheet for the semiannual report of the 
committee; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1583. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the conservation, 
protection, and propagation of species of 
subspecies of fish and wildlife that are 
threatened with extinction or likely within 
the foreseeable future to become threatened 
with extinction; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1584. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to promote the abatement of at- 
mospheric sulfur pollution by the imposi- 
tion cf a tax on the emission of sulfur into 
the atmosphere, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


February 8, 1972 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 796. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.J. Res. 1025, a joint reso- 
lution to provide a procedure for settlement 
of the dispute on the Pacific coast and Ha- 
walii among certain shippers and associated 
employers and certain employees; with 
amendment (Report No. 92-828). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 809. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 12910, a bill to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the public 
debt limit (Rept. No. 92-829). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MAYNE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7641. A bill for the relief of Chung Chi 
Lee (Rept. No. 92-827). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABOUREZE: 

H.R. 13016. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the life and works of a great 
American authoress, Laura Ingalls Wilder; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
HALEY, Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. McCiure, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. 
SEBELIUS, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. McKeEv- 
ITT, Mr. ABOUREZK, Mr. TERRY, and 
Mr. MELCHER) : 

H.R. 13017. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of the Big Cypress National Fresh Water 
Reserve in the State of Florida, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. MAIL- 
LAIRD, Mr. JOHNSON of California, 
Mr. SxKusrrz, Mr. O’Hara, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. McCriure, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. RUPPE, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. BecicH, Mr. McKevirr, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. CaMp, and Mr. MELCHER) : 

H.R. 13018, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Golden Gate National Recre- 
ation Area in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 
himself and Mr. HOGAN) : 

H.R, 13019. A bill to provide public assist- 
ance to mass transit bus companies operat- 
ing in the Washington Metropolitan Transit 
Area; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin (for 
himself, and Mr. GERALD R. FORD): 

H.R. 13020. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit against 
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the individual income tax for tuition paid 
for the elementary or secondary education 
of dependents; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 13021. A bill to provide a new and 
improved system of Federal financial as- 
sistance to State and local governments for 
solving the transportation problems of the 
State and local governments and for improv- 
ing the Nation’s capacity to meet the de- 
mands of interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. BADILLO, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, Mr. DrRINAN, Mr. 
Kocu, Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. DANIEL- 
SON, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. CLARK, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr, GUDE, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. BoLanp, Mr. REES, Mr. FRASER, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. LEGGETT, and Mr. 
Hicks of Washington): 

H.R. 13022. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to furnish assistance for the resettle- 
ment of Soviet Jewish refugees in Israel; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CONABLE; 

H.R. 13023. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRANE: 

H.R. 13024. A bill to extinguish Federal 
court jurisdiction to require attendance at a 
particular school of any student because of 
race, color, creed, or sex; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. BADILLO, 
Mr. BAKER, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr, CONTE, Mr. COUGHLIN, 
Mr. Davis of Georgia, Mr. Dow, Mr. 
Dusk, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. FLYNT, Mr. WiLLIaM D. FORD, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
FREY, and Mr. GARMATZ) : 

H.R. 13025. A bill to amend the act of 
May 19, 1948, with respect to the use of real 
property for wildlife conservation purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS 
of Washington, Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. 
KARTH, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
McCLosKey, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
MAZZzoLI, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. Nevzi, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. PICKLE, 
Mr. PIKE, Mr. RonInNo, and Mr. ROE) : 

H.R. 13026. A bill to amend the act of May 
19, 1948, with respect to the use of real prop- 
erty for wildlife conservation purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, Mr. ST GER- 
MAIN, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. SARBANES, 
Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. SIKES, Mr. SYM- 
INGTON, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. VANDER 
JacT, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 13027. A bill to amend the act of May 
19, 1948, with respect to the use of real prop- 
erty for wildlife conservation purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mrs. DWYER (for herself, Mr. 
KAaSTENMEIER, Mr. KYROS, Mr. WHA- 
LEN, Mr. AppABBO, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. 
Brester, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. GOUGH- 
LIN, Mr, DANIELSON, Mr, DERWINSKI, 
and Mr. Enwarps of California) : 
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H.R. 13028. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the temporary Vietnam Chil- 
dren's Care Agency, to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Government of South 
Vietnam to provide assistance in improving 
the welfare of children in South Vietnam 
and to facilitate the adoption of orphaned 
or abandoned Vietnamese children, particu- 
larly children of U.S. fathers; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, FASCELL: 

H.R. 13029. A bill to facilitate the preser- 
vation of historic monuments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
FisH, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Brasco, Mr. COLLINS 
of Illinois, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. ROY- 
BAL, Mr. DELLUMS, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Mr. ANDERSON of California, 
Mr. Appasso, Mr, STEELE, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr, Kyros, Mr. REID, Mr. PODELL, and 
Mr. RYAN): 

H.R. 13030. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to furnish assistance for the re- 
settlement of Soviet Jewish refugees in Is- 
rael; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mrs. Dwyer, Mr. KYROS, Mr. WHALEN, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FRASER, Mrs, Grasso, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, and Mr. Kocw): 

H.R. 13031. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the temporary Vietnam Chil- 
dren’s Care Agency, to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Government of South Viet- 
nam to provide assistance in improving the 
welfare of children in South Vietnam and to 
facilitate the adoption of orphaned or aban- 
doned Vietnamese children, particularly chil- 
dren of U.S. fathers; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KYROS (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. KASTENMEIER, Myr. 
WHALEN, Mr. MAYNE, Mr. Mazzo.t, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr, Mixva, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. OBEY, and Mr. PEPPER) : 

H.R. 13032. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the temporary Vietnam Chil- 
dren’s Care Agency, to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Government of South Viet- 
nam to provide assistance in improving the 
welfare of children in South Vietnam and to 
facilitate the adoption of orphaned or aban- 
doned Vietnamese children, particularly chil- 
dren of U.S. fathers; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: 

H.R. 13033. A bill to provide an elected 
Mayor and City Council for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 13034. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Fire Research and Safe- 
ty Act of 1968 and the Standard Reference 
Data Act, and to amend the act of March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1449) to make improvements 
in fiscal and administrative practices for more 
effective conduct of certain functions of the 
National Bureau of Standards; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 13035. A bill to revise the boundaries 
of the North Cascades National Park in the 
State of Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 13036. A bill to designate as wilderness 
the Cranberry, Otter Creek, and Dolly Sods 
areas in the Monongahela National Forest in 
West Virginia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H.R. 13037. A bill to designate the Okefeno- 
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kee National Wildlife Refuge as the Okefeno- 
kee Wilderness; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13038, A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Big Thicket National Park 
in the State of Texas, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 13039. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to review as to its suitability 
for preservation as wilderness, the area com- 
monly known as the Indian Peaks Area in the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13040, A bill to designate certain lande 
in the Shenandoah National Park, Va., as 
wilderness; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13041. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the Pinnacles National Monument in Call- 
fornia as wilderness; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13042. A bill to establish the Glen 
Canyon National Recreation Area in the 
States of Arizona and Utah, to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13043. A bill to provide for addition 
of the Minam River Canyon and other areas 
to the Eagle Cap Wilderness, Wallowa and 
Whitman National Forests, to modify the 
boundaries of the Wallowa National Forest 
in the State of Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13044. A bill to amend the Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate certain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. BIAGGI, 
Mr. Botanp, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr, COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Drees, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Faunt- 
roy, Mr. Fraser, Mr, HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Horton, Mr. PODELL, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, Mr. SETBERLING, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr. Trernan, Mr. Wotrr, and Mr. 
YATES) : 

H.R. 13045. A bill to amend the Lead- 
Based Paint Poisoning Prevention Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STRATTON (for himself and 
Mr. TERRY) : 

H.R. 13046. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act Amendments of 1970 to 
authorize grants to Eisenhower College, 
Seneca Falls, N.Y.; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California (for 
himself and Mr. Sisk): 

H.R. 13047. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H.R. 13048. A bill to amend the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, title 39, United 
States Code, to eliminate cretain restrictions 
on the rights of officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 13049. A bill relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Federal 
employees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WHALEN (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. Kyros, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. PIKE, Mr. REES, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, and Mr. ZwacH): 
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H.R. 13050. A bill to authorize the President 
through the temporary Vietnam Children’s 
Care Agency, to enter into arrangements 
with the Government of South Vietnam to 
provide assistance in improving the welfare 
of children in South Vietnam and to fa- 
cilitate the adoption of orphaned or aban- 
doned Vietnamese children, particularly chil- 
dren of U.S. fathers; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida (for himself, 
Mr. Dow, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. RUN- 
NELS, Mr. RANGEL, and Mr. KYROS) : 

H.R. 13051. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to direct the Federal 
Communications Commission to require the 
establishment nationally of an emergency 
telephone call referral system using the tele- 
phone number 911 for such calls; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida (for himself, 
Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BEVILL, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
Burke of Florida, Mr, CHAPPELL, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. DANIELSON, Mr, FREY, 
Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Hunt, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. Morse, Mr, NICHOLS, 
Mr. Ruopes, Mr. ROBINSON of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr, SIKES, Mr, 
SNYDER, and Mr. THONE): 

H.R. 13052. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to direct the Federal 
Communications Commission to require the 
establishment nationally of an emergency 
telephone call referral system using the tele- 
phone number 911 for such calls; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York: 

H.R. 13058. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of charitable contributions of in- 
yentory and certain other ordinary income 
property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 18054. A bill to provide for the con- 
tinuation of programs authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 13055. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to authorize the con- 
struction of exclusive or preferential bicycle 
lanes, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, and Mr. MCCORMACK) : 

H.R. 13056. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

My Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 13057. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that hyperten- 
sion developing a 10 percent or more degree 
of disability within 2 years after separation 
from active service during a period of war 
shall be presumed to be service connected; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 13058. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to revise the effective date provi- 
sions relating to reductions and discontinu- 
ances of compensation awards; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 13059. A bill to amend section 336 of 
title 38, United States Code, to liberalize the 
conditions under which wartime rates of dis- 
ability compensation are payable; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD (for himself, Mr. 
Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. JOHNSON of 

* California, Mr. ANDERSON of Califor- 
nia, Mr. DEL Clawson, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
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Gusser, Mr. Hanna, Mr, Hosmer, Mr. 
Mutter of California, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Perris, Mr. Rees, Mr. Tatcorr, Mr. 
TEAGUE of California, Mr. VAN DEER- 
LIN, Mr. VreysEey, and Mr. Bos WIL- 
SON): 

H.R. 13060. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Golden Gate National Rec- 
reation Area in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13061. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly proce- 
dures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 13062. A bill to strengthen and im- 
prove the Older Americans Act of 1965; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Burton, and Myr. Co.tims of 
Illinois): 

H.J. Res. 1060. Joint resolution designating 
May 1-7, 1972, as “National Bikecology 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.J. Res. 1061. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
gining March 26, 1972, as “National Week of 
Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in Ac- 
tion"; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 528. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to motor vehicle insurance and an 
accident compensation system; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 529. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President of the United States 
to take affirmative action to persuade the So- 
viet Union to revise its official policies con- 
cerning the rights of Soviet Jewry; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. Res. 807. Resolution calling for peace in 
Northern Ireland and the establishment of a 
united Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. Res. 808. Resolution to provide for the 
further expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 201 for 
the Committee on Armed Services; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 13063. A bill for the relief of Robert 
P. Farmer, major, USAR; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 13064. A bill for the relief of Alan C. 
Hoffman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DANIELSON: 

H.R. 13065. A bill for the relief of Raynaldo 
A. Pendon and Bienvenida A, Pendon; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

186. The SPEAKER presented petition of 
Ts'ul Ts’an, et al., Taipei, Taiwan, Republic 
of China, relative to the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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SUPPORT FOR THE NIXON PEACE 
PLAN COULD FOSTER AN END TO 
A TERRIBLE WAR 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have previously expressed 
here my support for President Nixon’s 
new peace initiatives, calling the plan he 
announced on January 25 both construc- 
tive and encouraging, and calling for as 
broad a base of public support for that 
plan as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 

I have since noted—in today’s issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor—a similar 
call for public support for that plan, this 
one coming from Prof. Allan E. Good- 
man, chairman of the department of 
government and international relations 
at Clark University, in Worcester, Mass. 

Professor Goodman’s column or com- 
mentary is being set forth here in full, 
but it is worth noting therefrom his 
thought that public support for the Pres- 
ident’s plan “could foster an end to a 
terrible war,” and that he connects that 
ending just as I always have with a ter- 
mination of hostilities not just for us, as 
the proponents of unilateral withdrawal 
would have it, but for all the Indochina 
people. In addition to this, Professor 
Goodman applauds, as I have, the Presi- 
dent’s willingness to separate the mili- 
tary from the political issues involved in 
a true settlement and, then, through use 
of the words of a South Vietnamese con- 
gressman, helps us to understand in a 
way I have not seen put before why, even 
if this were the President’s intent— 
which I do not believe is the case—we 
could not continue the war by proxy so 
that a political settlement, negotiated in 
the main between the North and the 
South, is the only answer. On the basis 
of today’s news, though still fragmen- 
tary, we may be moving at last in that 
direction, too. 

Professor 
follows: 

PRICE OF PEACE IN VIETNAM: YEAS 
(By Allan E. Goodman) 

President Nixon's peace plan hastens the 
end of American military involvement in 
the Vietnam war and the prospect of a lower 
level of conflict throughout Indo-China 
thereafter. The long voyage home for all 
American troops, set in motion in 1968 
through the Vietnamization program, and 
sped along by the new role in policymaking 
of the National Security Council, is nearer 
to an end. And the United States has come 
closer to behaving not as an ally of a be- 
sieged government but as a principal bellig- 
erent. The Nixon-Kissinger proposal at least 
articulates, as did the limited final declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference of 1954, the 
limits of American ability to shape future 
political developments in Indo-China. 

There was no consensus among the great 
powers in Geneva then about the political 
future of Vietnam. There is even less con- 
sensus now. At Geneva, France was able to 
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end its war with the DRV. Now, at the Paris 
forums, the U.S. may be able to end a similar 
war. The Nixon-Kissinger proposal recog- 
nizes that determination of Vietnam’s politi- 
cal future—indeed, the future of all Indo- 
China—must be left to the dynamics of in- 
ternal politics and forces there. And by ex- 
pressing its willingness to separate political 
settlement considerations from military 
ones, the American position gains important 
room for maneuver, as Hanoi denounces the 
proposed electoral scenario, 

The beauty of these eight points, and of 
the Viet Cong's July, 1971, seven points, is 
that while to each side their substance may 
not be negotiable, there is considerable 
chance for the U.S. and Hanoi to reach agree- 
ment about those points most directly aimed 
at ending the present war. In so doing, the 
basis for ending the war is at last separated 
from the basis for a political settlement. The 
counsel of Henry Kissinger, in his famous 
Foreign Affairs article of January, 1969, that 
“Cease-fire is thus not so much a step toward 
& final settlement as a form of it” is now 
reversed, and rightly so. 

In Vietnam, of course, the term “postwar 
period” has never been used as a synonym 
for peace for political struggle. Over the past 
few years, political leaders and forces there 
have become disillusioned with the war; it 
has grown too big and too costly to maintain 
as one Vietnamese congressman suggested 
to me in an interview: “Only the U.S. could 
afford the Vietnam war, and if your gov- 
ernment thinks it can continue the war by 
proxy it will soon learn that we South Viet- 
namese can neither afford the war nor Viet- 
namization. Our only hope lies in our ability 
to compete politically with the Viet Cong 
after the war.” 

Support for the new U.S. proposal, at home 
and abroad, and for a positive response from 
Hanoi, could foster an end to a terrible war. 
This is what the President asked for. If it 
could end or reduce the suffering of the Indo- 
China people, then the long voyage home and 
the decade of Vietnam would at last be 
over. 


THE YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues who participated in the special 
order commending the youth for under- 
standing teenage student exchange pro- 
gram, and extend my hearty congratu- 
lations to this program on the occasion 
of its 20th anniversary. 

Teenage student exchange represents 
an outstanding venture in international 
cooperation, with unlimited opportuni- 
ties for both the student and host family 
to gain a special understanding of for- 
eign cultures, family and community life. 
Youth For Understanding, now celebrat- 
ing its 20th anniversary, offers four dif- 
ferent opportunities for American stu- 
dents to live abroad, as well as programs 
for American families to host foreign 
students. Such exchange is particularly 
relevant in today’s world where such 


person-to-person communication can 
contribute so much to the cause of world 
peace and understanding. 

I congratulate Youth For Understand- 
ing on reaching this milestone and would 
like to share with my colleagues the fol- 
lowing letter from a YFU participant in 
Maryland's Eighth District—a fine testi- 
mony to the worthiness of such pro- 
grams. 

The letter follows: 


BETHESDA, Mp, January 29, 1972. 
The Honorable GILBERT GUDE, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Two years ago, during the summer of 
1970, I was very fortunate in being able to 
participate in the Youth for Understanding 
program. For two months, I lived with Herr 
Doktor Guller and his family in a small vil- 
lage about halfway between Bern and Thun 
in Switzerland. 

The first feeling that struck me was the 
amazing amount of effort made by the YFU 
committee in Switzerland towards making 
sure the summer was a success. The selection 
of homes was excellent, as were the orienta- 
tion meetings and small excursions that the 
committee organized. 

My particular family was perfect. With five 
children ranging in age from 16 to 27, I had 
a great opportunity to learn about Switzer- 
land form many different levels, My family 
took me on many small trips to nearby cities 
including Interlaken, Murren, and Luzern in 
addition to the trips to Bern and Thun that 
I was permitted to take on my own, and thus 
I was able to see and explore a good part 
of Switzerland. The most important aspect 
of my stay, however, was the feeling of being 
a regular member of the family that the 
Gullers gave me. By going to the same school, 
doing the came chores, and enjoying the 
same recreation as a Swiss 16 year old might, 
I believe I received an unusual insight into 
the country that I don’t think I could have 
obtained by just traveling on a tour. The 
proof of this, I feel, is that Switzerland is 
no longer merely another nation in Europe 
to me. Instead, it is almost a second home. 

I believe my stay in Switzerland did a 
great deal for me, and I think the experience 
would be equally worthwhile to many other 
high school youth, I would like to thank 
you for your efforts in giving Youth for 
Understanding the recognition it deserves. 

Yours truly, 
CAREY HECKMAN. 


ASPIN SCORES AUTO COMPANIES 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, the automo- 
bile companies today are seeking to delay 
implementation of the 90-percent reduc- 
tion of pollutants emitted from cars 
scheduled to go into effect in 1975. I be- 
lieve that the auto companies are play- 
ing the same game with auto exhaust 
pollution control that they played with 
auto safety. The name of the game is at- 
trition and delay. Operating on the old 
theory that to slow something down is 
to kill it, the automobile companies hope, 
little by little, to destroy this important 
provision of the law. 


As my colleagues know, the Clean Air 
Act Amendments of 1970 which this 
House passed requires that both domestic 
and foreign manufacturers reduce auto 
emissions by 90 percent by 1975, unless 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
grants the companies an additional year 
to comply with the pollution standards. 
In hearings chaired by my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Rocers, of Florida, the au- 
tomobile manufacturers testified that it 
was economically impossible for them 
to implement the provisions of the law by 
1975. Their repeated pleas are simply a 
facade covering up the companies’ at- 
tempt to emasculate the rules. What they 
really want is additional time to scuttle 
the standards completely. 

As many of my colleagues know the 
auto companies claimed in the hearings 
before Representative Rocers’ committee 
that they were uncertain if they could 
ever meet the standards. Mr. Speaker, 
that is simply ridiculous. Automobile 
makers have always been able economi- 
cally to add power windows, power brakes 
and numerous accessories and still pro- 
duce a marketable product. Why can they 
not control pollution? 

It is also interesting to note that re- 
cently a closed-door conference was held 
at the Western White House attended by 
representatives of the automobile manu- 
facturers, oil companies, lead manufac- 
turers, and Justice Department officials 
to discuss the emissions requirement. 
There were no environmentalists or con- 
sumer representatives at that conference. 
I believe the Nixon administration is 
guilty of obvious behind-the-scenes ma- 
nipulation of the air pollution issue. 

If special interest groups devoted half 
the time and money to solving the pollu- 
tion problem as they do to lobbying in 
Washington, we would not have to play 
this Mickey Mouse game of bluff. It is my 
hope that the auto emissions standards 
will go into effect as provided by the law 
in 1975. 


CLAIROL OFFER OF FREE “EISEN- 
HOWER SILVER DOLLAR” IS MIS- 
LEADING; FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION SHOULD REQUIRE A RE- 
TRACTION 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, soon 
after the mint began producing and dis- 
tributing through the banking system 
last year the cupro-nickel $1 coins au- 
thorized by Congress, numerous adver- 
tisements appeared for high-priced jew- 
elry items containing the new “silver” 
dollars. I called these advertisements to 
the attention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and asked that the practice be 
stopped. 

Now, Clairol, Inc., has taken out full- 
page advertisements in mass publica- 
tions, such as the Reader’s Digest for 
February, offering: 

Free, a beautiful new Eisenhower Silver 
Dollar to go with your beautiful Silk & Silver 
haircolor—just send two empty Silk & Silver 
boxes along with your name and address 
to... 
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Numismatists and other citizens who 
have paid the Bureau of the Mint $3 for 
uncirculated Eisenhower dollars con- 
taining 40 percent silver or $10 for proof 
coins of the same composition, and were 
limited to ordering no more than five 
coins of either type, are understandably 
wondering how a major national mer- 
chandiser could obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of these special coins to enable 
them to make an offer of this kind. 

The answer, of course, is that the “‘sil- 
ver” dollars offered by Clairol are the 
same cupro-nickel coins available to any- 
one at any bank for $1. They do not 
contain silver. 

Undoubtedly, many people regard the 
$1 coins as “silver dollars” because they 
are the same size as the old 90-percent 
silver toins minted throughout our his- 
tory until 1935. 

But in view of the fact that there are 
Eisenhower silver dollars in existence at 
a substantial premium over face value, 
it is deceptive for anyone to advertise a 
cupro-nickel coin as a “silver dollar.” 
The Federal Trade Commission should, 
therefore, require any advertiser guilty 
of this deception to place corrective ad- 
vertising in all of the publications which 
carried the false advertisement. 

About 130 million cupro-nickel $1 
coins have been minted so far, and are 
being made available to the public 
through the banking system. Anyone 
who wants one should be able to obtain 
one without any difficulty from his own 
bank. If the bank says it does not have 
any for its customers, it has either failed 
to order them or has been diverting its 
supply to business firms using them as 
promotion tools, under an implication 
that they are scarce items not otherwise 
available. 


RECOGNITION FOR 
BANGLADESH? 


Hon. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I was asked by a colleague a few days ago 
whether I thought the United States 
should extend immediate recognition to 
the new Government of Bangladesh. 
My answer was brief: “No, why should 
we?” 

The argument in favor of recognition, 
basically, is that Bangladesh exists. 
And traditionally recognition is even- 
tually extended to governments which 
appear to be in control of their territory. 
In addition, a number of countries have 
already recognized the new Government, 
and a push seems on for more to follow 
suit. 

In my view the United States would 
be well advised to move slowly in this 
matter. Pakistan has been an ally of 
ours for many years. She has been 
forcibly dismembered as the result of 
military action taken against her by her 
neighbor, India. Whatever the justifica- 
tion for India’s action, it was her resort 
to force which created an “independent” 
country, and the continued presence in 
Bangladesh of substantial numbers of 
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Indian troops unquestionably has at- 
tributed to the comparatively stable 
situation there. As of today there is no 
indication when, or even if, these Indian 
forces will be withdrawn. 

Thus the United States, in my own 
opinion, might well adopt a “wait and 
see” approach. Perhaps a hypothetical 
situation will dramatize the problem. 
Suppose the Soviet Union, asserting its 
interest in promoting “stability,” were 
to invade Yugoslavia and promote an 
independent Croatia? Would we hasten 
to accord a new de facto government 
there full recognition? 

It has been claimed that recognition 
of Bangladesh is needed so that we can 
resume trade relationships, and be in a 
position to resume humanitarian relief. 
If such ties are considered desirable, they 
can be developed without the formality 
of recognition. 

Speaking of humanitarian relief, it is 
disappointing to me that the Prime 
Minister of Bangladesh, Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman, declared in Calcutta yes- 
terday that he “cannot express grati- 
tude to the United States.” Despite his 
reluctance to acknowledge it, it is a fact 
that the United States, prior to the out- 
break of hostilities, outstripped all for- 
eign countries in extending aid to the 
people of East Pakistan—now Bangla- 
desh. We also were by far the largest 
foreign contributor to assistance to 
Bengali refugees in India. 


CONTINUING PROBLEM OF DRUGS 
IN THE MILITARY 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
increasing signs that the specter of nar- 
cotics abuse in the military is no less 
menacing than 6 months ago, when iden- 
tification, treatment, rehabilitation, and 
drug suppression efforts got into full gear. 

Many authoritative sources have 
pointed out that there has been nothing 
near an all-out program to treat either 
GI's who are still in the Armed Forces, or 
those veterans who return to society des- 
perately hooked on heroin. Conservative 
estimates put the number of ex-GI ad- 
dicts now on our city streets at 50,000. 
The total is probably closer to 70,000. And 
yet, Mr. Speaker, hard-core addicts con- 
tinue to be discharged from the military 
at an alarming rate of 500 to 1,000 each 
month. 

The effect this is having and will have 
on American society is frightening. Ex- 
perts have estimated that these 50,000 
to 70,000 addicts could spread their ad- 
diction to as many as 3 million others 
by the year 1975. Recent reports of the 
growing rate of heroin addiction in 
babies—550 cases during 1971 in New 
York City alone—are further proof that 
America is being threatened at its very 
roots by the plague of heroin addiction. 
When even our unborn children fall vic- 
tim to this dread disease, we must realize 
that it is time to replace our half-way 
measures with an all-out attack on nar- 
cotics at every level. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to a most in- 
formative article dealing with drug ad- 
diction in the military. This article, writ- 
ten by John T. Wheeler, appeared in the 
February 5 edition of the Long Isiand 
Daily Press. Mr. Wheeler presents here 
an excellent, up-to-date summary of the 
small successes and large failures in the 
Armed Forces “war on drug abuse.” The 
article, which I hereby submit to the 
Recorp, is entitled “We Have Met the 
Enemy—Drugs”: 

WE Have MET THE ENEMY— DRUGS 


(Nore:—To paraphrase a military leader of 
the past, we have met the enemy and they 
are drugs. Starting with a presidential order, 
the administration and the military com- 
mand is waging war on drug abuse among 
GIs and veterans. Here’s how it’s going.) 

(By John T. Wheeler) 


WASHINGTON.—President Nixon’s declared 
war—the one to rid GIs and veterans of dan- 
gerous drug habits—is winding up rapidly. 
So far, many worried officials say, there 
is little if any light at the end of the tunnel. 

A senior Pentagon source, who looks on the 
optimistic side of the problem, says more 
than 500 heroin users and addicts are dis- 
charged each month by the Army, the center 
of the drug epidemic in the military. Other 
estimates place the figure closer to 1,000 to 
1,500, counting Navy, Air Force and Marine 
discharges. 

Although hard figures are impossible to 
come by, estimates that addicts and users 
in the military or discharged in the past few 
years have pushed the nation’s heroin de- 
pendent population up by 50 per cent are not 
hard to come by. 

An Associated Press survey of drug prob- 
lems among GIs and ex-GIs and what is be- 
ing done for them turned up these other 
major points: 

With American combat dwindling as the 
U.S. hot war diminishes in Vietnam, deaths 
from confirmed and clinically diagnosed drug 
abuse may soon overtake casualties inflicted 
by the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese. 

Addicts and users being discharged are re- 
ceiving only “bandaid” treatment before re- 
entering civilian life, a senior Veterans Ad- 
ministration official says. 

Only a comparative handful of veterans 
from Vietnam, the worst drug crisis area, are 
seeking help, and some VA sources say it may 
be years before most do. A key reason appears 
to be that these addicts are among the most 
anti-establishment and alienated of the 
young in uniform. 

The amnesty program to encourage addicts 
still in the service to turn themselves in for 
treatment with no punitive action has proved 
a statistical success but, officials say, may be 
largely meaningless in terms of permanent 
cures. 

Known users of heroin and other dangerous 
drugs still are being drafted and sent to Viet- 
nam despite what sources concede are serious 
risks such men may become hardcore addicts. 
Any other policy, officials say, would allow 
any who claimed drug usage to escape serv- 
ice or Vietnam duty and lead to chaos in the 
military. 

Officials in the military, and out, fear re- 
turning GIs and discharged vets will spread 
their addiction among their friends, not only 
for profit to support their own habits but to 
spread their own euphoria and sense of guilt. 

Cure rates outside the controversial metha- 
done maintenance program are “depressingly 
small,” VA and military sources report. For 
the most part, a senior VA doctor says, about 
70 to 80 per cent of hardened heroin addicts 
may never lead a totally drug free life again. 

Both the military and the VA are searching 
desperately and so far inconclusively, for bet- 
ter cure methods. “We definitely have hard 
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narcotics, but we just as definitely we have 
no hard answers for ending this problem,” 
one source said. 

Reports of soaring crime rates at military 
bases here and overseas, due in large part to 
the drug problem, bode ill for another of the 
President’s wars—the one on crime—as gd- 
dicts and users return to civilian life. 

Addicts hooked on Vietnam’s nearly pure 
heroin bring back incredibly expensive habits. 
They may spend $2,500 to $3,000 saved in the 
war zone during the first month home. 

The drug problem in the military has 
grown so serious in the Army that a senior 
source said military police and investigators 
have little time for seeking addicts and users 
but must devote virtually all their efforts to 
trapping pushers. 

The administration so far has authorized 
the Defense Department to spend $34.2 mil- 
lion and the VA an extra $17 million on the 
drug war. Some at the operating level are not 
sure the amount is nearly enough. 

Drug abuse, originally conceived popularly 
as a problem of poor blacks, has proved to cut 
fairly evenly across racial and economic lines 
in the military. A company commander who 
said he canvassed his unit and found 65 per- 
cent had or were using and experimenting 
with drugs, said: “Once I thought it was a 
Negro problem. Then I decided it was a 
ghetto problem. Now I know it is just a prob- 
lem.” 

The military, and especially the Veterans 
Administration, have started a massive cam- 
paign against drug abuse. Current programs, 
some Officials believe, will be further ex- 
panded as the true extent of the problem be- 
comes known. A Pentagon source noted wryly, 
“This is the first popular war we've had in 
a long time.” 

A first rule of war is to know the enemy, 
but in this case the Pentagon has several— 
first and foremost heroin, followed by am- 
phetamines, barbiturates and other danger- 
ous drugs. The old enemy marijuana almost 
is forgotten in view of the new and far 
greater threat. 

Hard facts on the enemy’s conquests are 
almost impossible to find. A senior Army 
official says his service has now, or has dis- 
charged recently, some 60,000 heroin users 
and addicts, a total he said leaves the Army 
“quite pleased” because it feared the situa- 
tion was far worse. Reports from the field 
suggests a far higher but unproven figure. 

There are some hard statistics, especially 
on Vietnam, where national attention has 
been riveted on the drug problem. In the 
first six months of 1971, drug-related deaths 
were running 64 per cent higher than the 
previous year and arrests on charges in- 
volving hard narcotics had tripled. 

Pentagon sources caution that arrest fig- 
ures especially may not present a true pic- 
ture since a year ago the military scarcely 
realized it had a. problem. 

The Army has set up or will soon open 81 
halfway houses at bases in the United 
States. Thirteen more operate in Vietnam. 
These are treatment centers for those who 
volunteer to try to escape their drug habits. 

No over-all figures are available for the 
number of men taking part in the stateside 
program. Each base’s anti-drug program is 
built locally around loose Pentagon guide- 
lines, 

Ex-addicts are recruited as “therapists” 
because they are available and have in- 
sights non-drug users may not have no mat- 
ter how extensive their training. 

The Army is attacking its problem base by 
base. The Navy and Air Force have tried to 
concentrate their efforts in one installation 
apiece. This is possible, they say, because 
their problems are numerically and propor- 
tionately smaller. 

However, in at least one case, Air Force 
drug abusers have been farmed out to the 
Army because Lackland Air Force Base, that 
service’s center, could not handle them. 


The three services’ programs are about the 
same. Detoxify, counsel and return a man 
to his unit as rapidly as possible. Most of 
those under treatment may not even spend 
any time assigned to a halfway house. 

Others work with counselors as outpatients 
after a short, “inhouse,” detoxification pe- 
riod. The most serious cases may spend weeks 
in halfway houses or return for prolonged 
Stays if they fall back into the drug life. 

Screening to spot drug users began in Viet- 
nam and now has spread to other Southeast 
Asian bases. Men in this area are given urine 
tests to determine whether they have been 
using heroin, amphetamines or barbituates. 

Those who flunk and are returning home 
are held for seven days to “dry them out” 
before they are flown back to the United 
States where they are encouraged to get 
into drug treatment programs. Most don’t. 

The holding period soon will be two weeks 
and & bill pending in Congress would extend 
a man’s tour for up to 30 days for treatment. 
This would be done in a VA hospital. 

What the ultimate cost of the drug war 
will be, none can envision. The military says 
it cannot predict how large the problem will 
be in the future and because so little is 
known about treatment, how long a man 
will need treatment and how intensive, and 
thus costly, it will be. 

The VA says hard cases will take about a 
month of hospitalization, at an average of 
$30 a day, and then years of outpatient 
treatment. It, too, says it is too early to 
forecast costs in terms of manpower needs 
and facilities needed for outpatients. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Gard Jr., head of the 
Army's Alcohol and Drug Abuse Program, 
recently noted President Nixon “emphasized 
informally to Department of Defense offi- 
cials that the military services must not 
discharge drug-dependent servicemen into 
our already crime-ridden streets without 
treatment and attempts at rehabilitation.” 

The spirit and, in some cases, the letter 
of that order are not being carried out, some 
Officials concede privately. A general follow- 
ing the situation closely said: “There is no 
question we are turning junkies into the 
civilian society. We can dry them out and try 
to take care of the guy staying in the Army. 
But the VA has got to carry the ball on the 
veterans.” 

The military has provided a bare mini- 
mum of counselling and referred departing 
veterans to VA hospitals. A majority of the 
time they simply don’t show up. 

The Pentagon plans to order heavy users 
to VA hospitals for discharge in hopes they 
will take advantage of the VA drug program. 
But once a man’s service is over, no one 
under present laws can force him to submit 
to treatment. 

Dr. Samuel C. Kaim, director of the VA's 
alcohol and drug abuse program staff, said 
of the short term treatment given by the 
military: “Hopefully it will orientate the 
man to his problem. It is not a real treat- 
ment. But hopefully it may bring the man 
to the point where he is ready to be treated.” 

A major problem is that veterans, espe- 
cially those who served in Vietnam, are gen- 
erally in no mood for treatment. Dr. Brian 
B. Doyle of the Army's drug abuse control 
division said of Vietnam GI addicts: 

“The overwhelming majority express either 
no interest or antagonism toward further 
treatment.” 

Where then are the Vietnam addicts which 
Officials felt certain would flood the VA sys- 
tem? Addicts and ex-addicts in and out of 
the military predict these men will not seek 
help until they “hit bottom” perhaps a year 
or more from now. 

“The day they get up and have to hit 
before they can brush their teeth, when they 
can’t stand the sight of what happened to 
the face in the mirror, when they know 
their whole life is chasing the bag, then they 
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may come in,” said one addict being treated 
in a methadone ward by the VA. 

“We may find the exclusively American 
tragedy of Vietnam will be measured in the 
long run as much by the lives destroyed by 
drugs as by American blood lost and treasure 
spent,” a VA official said. 

Although thousands of GIs have sought 
amnesty in return for attempts to treat their 
habits, many more thousands have not. And 
many drop out of programs to fall back into 
that demiworld of addiction and euphoria. 

“The heroin addict is likely to be the most 
anti-Establishment of his peers,” a VA source 
said and Pentagon officials agree. 

“Their habit aside, they want nothing 
from us,” one said. 

Another reason the men may have for not 
seeking help is that those caught in the drug 
culture often are as aware as physicians and 
drug treatment experts of the small chance 
for complete cures. 

Defense and VA officials say past expe- 
rience indicates only 7 to 13 percent of those 
who turn themselves in will ultimately lead 
a permanently drug-free life unless they are 
put on methadone, a “highless” heroin sub- 
stitute when used by addicts. The cure rate 
with methadone, too, is relatively small. 

The VA’s Dr. Kaim says he does not even 
like the term “cure rate’ when applied to 
addicts. 

“Abstinence is not the only criteria. Suc- 
cessful rehabilitation does not mean many 
in the program will not take an occasional 
hit. I don’t get uptight about the occasional 
trippers. If a man gets a job, goes to school, 
functions in society and at work, we con- 
sider it successful. In these terms I think 
we can rehabilitate 80 percent although it 
may require long periods of treatment, a 
period of years.” 


PARKDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND TO ATTEND VIENNA MUSIC 
FESTIVAL r 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, we read 
much today which is negative in charac- 
ter about the younger generation, and 
particularly about the youth in our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Today I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a group of young people 
from my own district who, by their posi- 
tive achievements, have distinguished 
themselves and their school. The 70 mem- 
bers of the Parkdale Senior High School 
Symphonic Band have been honored by 
being selected to represent the State of 
Maryland at the International Festival of 
Bands to be held in Vienna, Austria, in 
July of this year. They are one of only 
26 bands in the United States which will 
be competing in the Vienna Musical Fes- 
tival which is a part of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment’s comprehensive plans for Youth 
Year, 1972. 

These fine young people received their 
invitation to attend the Vienna festival 
and to spend an additional 2 weeks 
touring the Continent, giving concerts in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, by 
earning a rating of “superior” at both 
the Prince Georges County and the State 
of Maryland Band Festivals in 1971. 
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Such excellence of performance is 
nothing new to the band program at 
Parkdale. In the 3 short years the school 
has been in existence, this band, under 
the capable leadership of Mr. Bruce L. 
Nale, has received “superior” or “out- 
standing” ratings at all the State and 
county festivals in which it has competed. 
As we all know, the pursuit of this kind 
of excellence requires many hours of hard 
and dedicated work, and I commend Mr. 
Nale, his band members, and the school’s 
principal, Dr. G. Allen Sager, on this ex- 
ceptional record of achievement. 

I and all other residents of Maryland 
are pleased and honored that the Park- 
dale Band was selected by the Westbrook 
Foundation, the United States sponsor of 
the festival. We know that each band 
member will prove to be the kind of am- 
bassador overseas that will make all of 
us proud of them. 


TOM KITAYAMA—CITIZEN 
OF THE YEAR 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a well-deserved honor was re- 
cently paid to one of Alameda County’s 
most distinguished citizens, Tom Kita- 
yama, when he was declared Citizen of 
the Year by the Union City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It is with great pleasure that I con- 
gratulate my good friend Tom Kitayama 
and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Union City Leader’s article of Jan- 
uary 20, 1972, describing his noteworthy 
career: 


Tom KrrayaMa: Harp WORK AND 
A FRIENDLY Gop 


The legendary Japanese god Shikatani has 
always looked with favor upon Tom Kita- 
yama. Shikatani is the god of “fate”—a fate 
that man has no control over. 

He has usually been in the right place to 
make the right decision at the right time. 
And Shikatani has been most helpful. 

Born on July 13, 1923 on Bainbridge Island 
in Washington State, Tom was the first child 
of the elder Kitayamas. Tom’s dad had immi- 
grated just before World War I to Port Blake- 
ley, Washington and set up a truck flower 
business. It was not a lucrative trade, but 
Tom and his five brothers and sisters always 
ate well. 

After Tom graduated from high school in 
June of 1941, he left home and started college 
as a Floriculture undergraduate at Wash- 
ington State University. Fortunately, WSU is 
on the east side of the Pasco River. Otherwise, 
Tom may have never finished school. 

After the Japanese invasion of Pearl Har- 
bor, the future of all West Coast Japanese- 
Americans was threatened. In fact, Tom’s en- 
tire family was rounded up and trained to a 
concentration camp in Manzanara, California 
and later Mendadoca, Idaho. 

Tom was able to visit his family—but until 
the end of World War II, 3% years later, 
he couldn’t really be part of the family. 

Years later, these innocent immigrant vic- 
tims of Roosevelt's Executive Order 9066 have 
yet to condemn the American Government's 
treatment. 
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Shikatani works in strange ways, say the 
Japanese. 

As the war was ending, Tom Kitayama was 
not only graduating—but marrying his 
present wife Heidi on June 15, 1945. Tom had 
worked his way through college in the nearby 
fields and put away a few dollars. Then for 
two years, he worked and studied in the WSU 
experiment station. 

In 1947, Tom and Heidi made a major de- 
cision. They headed for the Bay Area and 
landed matching jobs in a San Lorenzo 
nursery. Offered a good pay, Tom did the un- 
expected. He chose to study the flower busi- 
ness from the ground up and became a man- 
ure gardener for 90 cents an hour. With 
Heidi's 70 cents an hour added on the Kitay- 
yamas faced marriage in the year 1948. 

Then Shikatani raised his guiding finger 
of fate and when a San Lorenzo nursery 
owner died of insecticide poisoning, Tom in- 
herited the post. 

Tom’s brother Ray joined the family and 
by 1950 they were ready for a big gamble. 

Kitayama was offered 16 acres of land 
near Alvarado-Niles Rd, in the unincorpo- 
rated county between Decoto and Alvarado. 
With the help of a San Lorenzo nursery 
owner, Tom came up with the $10,000 down 
payment and a spectacular future was 
launched, 

The family (now added by brother Kee) 
took 16 acres of cabbage and created one of 
the nation’s largest carnation nurseries, To- 
day the Greenleaf Wholesale Florists, Inc. 
have additional outlets in Colorado, Houston, 
New Orleans, El Paso, Dallas and Minne- 
apolis, 

Almost as Tom’s business reached stability, 
the town of Union City became a reality. 
From the outset, Kitayama was involved. As 
one of the city’s original five councilman, he 
helped create the city’s charter. 

From 1959 to 1970, Tom Kitayama was a 
Union City Councilman and three times 
mayor. In April, 1970, he lost by 10 votes 
and was appointed to the city’s planning 
commission, 

Most people close to Tom expect his entry 
within the next two weeks in the April City 
Council election. 

Kitayama will only say, “I haven’t made 
up my mind. I want to see who is in the 
running.” 

Business and politics are just part of Tom 
Kitayama. 

A devoted Baptist he is a two-time Deacon 
on a San Leandro Church. Also, Tom is a 
charter member of the Lion’s Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchant's As- 
sociation, plus the Japanese American’s Citi- 
zen’s League. 

He's been active in every local project from 
the March of Dimes and County Fair to a 
spot on the Sumitomo Bank Advisory Board. 

But the real Tom Kitayama works behind 
notoriety in quiet ways for Union City. Re- 
cently, a local youth group needed a sub- 
stantial guarantee of x-number of $$$ to 
hold a midsummer dance. Very anonymously, 
Kitayama came up with the money. (He will 
deny the loan.) 

All this leads to a family man (five chil- 
dren) who looks forward to big 77th birth- 
day party for his mother Masuko this week- 
end. 

It is small wonder that the Chamber of 
Commerce chose to select Tom Kitayama 
their 1971 “Citizen of the Year.” 

Yet, at the recent Chamber dinner Tom 
was stunned by the announcement. Chamber 
manager Mel Eckerstrom had kept the secret 
so well, even Heidi was surprised. 

When Senator Nicholas Petris said his 
name, Tom thought fast to find a few words 
of thanks—and as usual remained poised. 

Well, of course, Tom Kitayama was calm. 
He had Shikatani on his side. 
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THOUGHTS ON SCHOOLBUSING 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, as the is- 
sue of schoolbusing balloons with com- 
plexity and significance, some basic con- 
siderations seem to have been misplaced. 

First of all, many of us have forgotten 
that the necessity—and the constitution- 
ality—of schoolbusing have already been 
confirmed by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Despite the ease with which the 
President dismissed the Court’s deci- 
sion—and thus reopened a closed case— 
busir.g remains a constitutional question, 
outside the omniscient executive's influ- 
ence sphere. 

Second, the antibusing forces, egged 
on by the President, are now determined 
to enact a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the use of schoolbusing to 
achieve integration. Desperate, hysteri- 
cal and heedless of the threat such an 
amendment poses to our essential free- 
doms, those same forces now ask us to 
sign a discharge petition which would 
bring the question into the House with- 
out the benefit of public hearings. 

That brings me to my third point— 
that of hysteria. Schoolbusing has leapt 
from the area of rational concern into a 
free-for-all characterized by claims and 
counterclaims which have no basis in 
fact. In such a highly charged atmos- 
phere, little of lasting value can be 
achieved. 

Mr. Charles Loeb, city editor of the 
Cleveland Call and Post, articulated his 
views on the subject in the January 15 
issue of the newspaper. Because of his 
studious avoidance of hysteria and his 
clear grasp of the vagaries of the school- 
busing issue, I bring his column to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Call and Post, Ohio, Jan. 15, 1972] 
BUSING BATTLE CONFRONTS CONGRESS 
(By Charles H. Loeb) 

The jim-crow educational system in the 
South did not actually cease to exist until 
1968 when Southern politicians and educa- 
tors finally ran out of legal tricks to stall 
and delay implementation of the historic Su- 
preme Court ruling of seventeen years ago. 

Ironically, it has developed that it has been 
easier to develop some sort of balance between 
white and black pupils in southern schools 
than in those of the north, even though many 
southern parents tried to divert their chil- 
dren to either private schools, or pseudo-pri- 
vate schools set up and operated with state 
tax funds. One reason was that in their ear- 
liest efforts to beat back school integration, 
many southern states had undertaken a mas- 
sive program of upgrading its all-black 
schools, and in numerous instances, when a 
white child found himself transferred to a 
formerly all-black school, the facility was 
likely to be a new, better-equipped plant than 
the one he had been attending. 

Soon the emphasis—and the loudest 
static—moved northwards, where, under the 
old neighborhood concept, public schools, es- 
pecially in the big cities, were becoming more 
and more all-black. 

But the real explosion came when the 
weapons written into law to force the inte- 
gration of public schools moved in on north- 
ern cities aided and abetted by the require- 
ments that buses become mandatory to 
achieve racial balance in the schools. 
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Though northern cities had ample oppor- 
tunity to make gradual change, they were 
content to let the southland take the brunt 
of the thrust, while northern educators and 
school administrators did virtually nothing. 

When President Nixon entered the White 
House, widespread busing to bring about de- 
segregation was reaching its crux, and the 
pressures on both the President and Congress 
from northern white parents and organiza- 
tions began to escalate. 

President Nixon’s response was a flat state- 
ment. On August 3rd, last year he said: 

“I have consistently opposed the busing of 
our ration’s children simply for the sake of 
busing.” 

Now while the President can insist that 
government do not one bit more than is 
required by law to encourage busing, he can’t 
change the law, and court, after court, was 
continuing to rule for busing. 

So white parents have stepped up their 
pressure on members of Congress to change 
the law. This is what is about to confront 
the Congress as it opens its election-year 
sessions beginning on January 18, and which 
just might develop into one of the most ex- 
plosive political issues in the coming presi- 
dential campaign. 

Before the Senate, for example, is an anti- 
busing bill co-authored by Senator Sam J. 
Ervin of North Carolina, a Democrat, and 
Senator Howard H. Baker and Senator Wil- 
liam E. Brock of Tennessee, both Republicans, 
The bill offers a series of amendments to a 
House-passed bill to strengthen the enforce- 
ment powers of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, and which stipulate 
that once the federal courts have determined 
that a school district has an open admissions 
policy, the courts would have no further 
jurisdiction to order busing to achieve racial 
balance, 

The boys have selected a time when the 
Congressional atmosphere is most favorable 
for their clever scheme. It finds a number 
of otherwise liberal democratic Senators 
scrambling for the brass ring of a presiden- 
tial nomination, with the realization that to 
defend school busing at this time is nothing 
short of political suicide to their ambitions. 

Militant white parent organizations are 
behind a widespread mail campaign aimed at 
Northern congressmen in support of a con- 
stitutional amendment, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.) which says: 
“This Constitution shall not be construed to 
require that pupils be assigned or trans- 
ported to public school on the basis of their 
race, color, religion or national origin.” 

At the same time another busing fight is 
expected in the Senate where important edu- 
cational bills are tied up because the House 
tacked on anti-busing amendments which 
the Senate is reluctant to act upon. 

The fate of busing as a means to enforce 
integration in our public schools certainly 
hangs in precarious balance, 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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A PLEASANT STORY 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of those 
pleasant little stories which contribute 
to the lore of America has been brought 
to my attention by a long-time friend 
and a distinguished Florida writer, E. W. 
Carswell of Chipley. Mr. Carswell, who 
also has been mayor of his hometown, 
is president of the Carswell Family As- 
sociation. The association will sponsor 
the bicentennial celebration of the fam- 
ily late this year. 

The story which appeared on Jan- 
uary 16, 1972, in the Atlanta Journal tells 
of the preservation through many years 
of an outstanding variety of corn which 
has been perpetuated for a century and 
a half by members of the Carswell fam- 
ily. I submit it for reprinting in the 
RECORD. 

The story follows: 


CORN OF LEGEND RETURNS 


HEPHZIBAH, GA—When Edward Carswell 
left Richmond County about 145 years ago, 
he carried with him a bride and—legend 
says—some corn of a variety that even then 
was a longtime favorite of farmers in his 
family. 

Descendants of the couple, now living in 
western Florida, still have corn that is de- 
scended from that early seed. They have 
sent a gift package of the seed “back home” 
to distant kinsmen here for planting. 

E. J. “Mack” Dunagan, whose wife is the 
former Alice Carswell, plans to plant some 
of the corn in his garden, Their home, inci- 
dentally is called Carswell Place. They are 
restoring the imposin® pre-Civil War home 
built by E. R. Carswell, Sr., an ancestor of 
Mrs. Dunagan. 

They hope to produce some more seed of 
the Carswell corn—and to have some succu- 
lent ears ready for roasting when representa- 
tives of the far-flung family come to this area 
next spring and summer to plan a 200th anni- 
versary celebration. 

It was in 1772 that Alexander and Isabella 
Brown Carswell, both of Scotch ancestry, mi- 
grated from Northern Ireland to America 
with their six children. They settled near 
what is now Hopeful Baptist Church, near 
today’s Burke-Richmond County line—but 
not until the father and at least one of his 
sons helped the Colonies win the Revolution- 
ary War and independence. 

The sons and daughter settled nearby, or 
at least in neighboring east-central Georgia 
counties. Some members of succeeding gen- 
erations remained in the same general area, 
but others moved on—to the west, then some 
to the south and a few to the north and 
northwest. 

Descendants of the couple and their kin 
now “constitute a respectable proportion of 
the population of Georgia, and throughout 
the Southland,” wrote a family genealogist. 
Someone has estimated that descendants 
alone have exceeded 300,000, with more than 
two-thirds of them living today. 

Edward and Mahala Knight, who married 
in Richmond County in 1825, later lived in 
Macon County and then in Crawford County. 
It was there that one of their sons, Robert 
Knight Carswell (born near Montezuma in 
1829) married Jane Preston, 

Following his father’s example, he took his 
bride and—legend says—some of that seed 
corn and moved on seeking new lands and 
new frontiers. They settled in Dale County, 
Ala., but 50 years later they, with the fami- 
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lies of their several sons and daughters, 
moved into western Florida. 

Robert Knight Carswell always treasured 
that “old field corn” variety that his father 
had brought from Richmond County. He pro- 
tected it from what he considered inferior 
and unproved varieties, but he crossed it 
lightly now and then with a variety with 
similar gocd qualities. To overcome the in- 
breeding infiuence, he said. 

In the course of events during 145 growing 
seasons, a lot of unplanned crossing un- 
doubtedly took place. It nevertheless has re- 
tained the basic good qualities of Carswell 
corn. 

Features include small stalk; small, white 
cob; close, deep rows of hard grain; tight 
shuck, fairly high yield and superior edibility 
as roasting ears, corn meal, grits or animal 
feed. 

Robert Knight Carswell’s grandsons some 
50 years ago crossed some of the white corn 
with what they considered a quality yellow 
variety. The result was a golden yellow corn 
with light red cob, but otherwise bearing a 
strong resemblance to the parent corn, Some 
of the yellow seed also have been “returned” 
to the community where the parent white 
corn was first grown by the Carswell family. 

It was the flayor of products made from 
the variety that kept the corn from becom- 
ing extinct when farmers turned to the 
higher-yielding hybrids some 20 or 25 years 
ago. Maybe sentiment helped, too. 

At any rate, in Holmes County, Fla., Leon- 
ard Carswell always insisted on having a lit- 
tle planted each spring, Just to keep seed— 
and for use in making superb waterground 
corn meal. It was unaffected by the South- 
ern Leaf Blight that devastated nearby fields 
of hybrid corn. 

Leonard gave the seed to E. W. Carswell, 
president of the Carswell Family Association, 
P.O. Box 584, Chipley, Fla. 32428, for pres- 
entation to their Richmond County, Ga., 
kinsmen. The association, formed in 1970 to 
compile genealogical information, is expected 
to play an active role in the proposed bicen- 
tennial celebration late this year. 


MRS, LILLIAN BARRIOS—LAWN- 
DALE’S WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pleasure that I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives the 
naming of Mrs. Lillian Barrios as Lawn- 
dale’s Woman of the Year. Mrs. Barrios 
was accorded this honor in recognition of 
her years of unselfish service to the com- 
munity of Lawndale. 

A native Californian, Mrs. Barrios is 
active in the Lawndale High School 
Booster Club, the Lawndale High PTA, 
the Jane Addams School P'TA, the Lawn- 
dale Woman's Club, and St. Catherine 
Laboure Church. She has also worked at 
the Southwest Community Health Clinic 
Mardi Gras, chaperoned “Grad Night” 
at Disneyland, and prepared a Mexican 
luncheon for fundraising purposes for 
the Lawndale Women’s Club. Lillian has 
also given unselfishly of her time, work- 
ing on various projects for the veteran’s 
hospital, B'nai Brith, Children’s Hos- 
pital. She is also always available to work 
on the election boards or walk for a fund- 
raising drive. 
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But all of these activities are only a 
small reason for Mrs. Barrios’ selection. 
Letter after letter on behalf of Mrs. 
Barrios’ candidacy mentioned her quali- 
ties as a parent and a grandparent, a 
neighbor and-a friend. Lillian is the one 
that is there when someone is ill or some- 
one needs help. Her friends and neigh- 
bors have recognized her great work in 
making life a little nicer and a little easier 
for all the people of Lawndale. 

I hope that my colleagues will join me 
in wishing Lillian Barrios a hardy-con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE PEACE CORPS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to place on record my 
firm support for the Peace Corps and to 
congratulate the organization on its suc- 
cess in implementing its New Directions 
program. 

Since it was first instituted in 1969, 
the agency's five-pronged New Directions 
policy has proved its effectiveness and 
the soundness of its conception; there 
has been an upswing in every aspect of 
the Peace Corps operation. In program 
year 1971, for example, the Peace Corps 
had more programs in operation—over 
540—than ever before. Applications to 
the Peace Corps rose by 40 percent from 
1970, reversing a 5-year downward 
trend. In addition, 1,168 volunters ex- 
tended their terms of service. Even more 
significantly, the Peace Corps in 1971 
was able to meet over 90 percent of the 
increasing requests from overseas for 
high skills, which represented over 70 
percent of total requests. 

This is sharp contrast to 1969, when 
overseas requests for specialists stood at 
40 percent of total requests. 

The basic elements of the New Direc- 
tions program, including a shift in em- 
phasis to high priority needs of develop- 
ing countries as defined largely by 
the developing countries themselves; 
broader, more streamlined recruitment 
and training; greater involvement of host 
country citizens in Peace Corps opera- 
tions; and cooperation with interna- 
tional groups and agencies—all these 
goals are most laudable. They represent 
a flexible and necessary response to a 
changing international environment, and 
they serve to complement similar changes 
of emphasis in other U.S. and worldwide 
development assistance efforts. But what 
is even more commendable is that these 
goals and objectives are being met; the 
new directions program of the Peace 
Corps is succeeding on all fronts. 

We are all aware of the difficulties and 
uncertainties of the intangible process 
called development. Yet it seems to me 
that we have learned several things over 
the years. We have learned that many 
varied approaches to solving the prob- 
lems of the developing world are neces- 
sary, and we have learned that the per- 
son-to-person approach exemplified by 
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the Peace Corps can be, and often is, 
extraordinarily effective, without at the 
same time being prohibitively costly for 
the United States. 

I believe we should welcome and com- 
mend the new initiatives that the Peace 
Corps has taken in the last few years. 
The agency’s stress on an increased in- 
volvement and participation of host 
countries in the planning and implemen- 
tation of Peace Corps activities, in com- 
bination with the Peace Corps’ greater 
responsiveness to host country’s requests 
for highly skilled volunteers, represents 
a very significant and effective shift in 
Peace Corps policy. I urge all my col- 
leagues to join me in commending these 
new efforts and in supporting the highly 
effective and productive Peace Corps 
program. 


KIDNEY MACHINE 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing happened recently in my 20th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania which 
made me proud to represent the people 
of that area in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The incident concerned three people 
directly, two of them from my district, 
and thousands more indirectly. It was 
an act of unselfishness which spanned 
the Nation and which will unquestion- 
ably save the life of someone in years to 
come. 

The principals in this story are Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Morrissey of 118 West 
Edna Street, Munhall, Pa., and two 17- 
year-old high school girls: Miss Cindy 
Wilson of 3843 Chester Street, Munhall, 
pose ape Kathy O’Rourke of Oakhurst, 

alif. 

Working together, these three individ- 
uals collected more than 650,000 coupons 
off the products of one of our Na- 
tion’s major food manufacturing com- 
panies. The coupons were returned to the 
company and, in exchange, the firm has 
agreed to purchase a $6,000 kidney dial- 
ysis machine and donate it to the Kidney 
Foundation of California. 

This coast-to-coast coupon campaign 
began last September, while Mrs. Morris- 
sey was hosting a local television pro- 
gram. In an effort to secure new material 
for her show, Mrs. Morrissey wrote a na- 
tionally circulated magazine soliciting 
ideas. 

Kathy O’Rourke in California read the 
magazine and contacted Mrs. Morrissey 
about the coupon campaign. Kathy, in- 
cidentally, owes her life to a dialysis ma- 
chine. Four years ago, while attending 
eighth grade, she was stricken with 
uremic poisoning and rushed to a hos- 
pital in Fresno, where she was treated 
with the machine. It saved her life. Later, 
she was given a kidney transplant and 
today leads a healthy normal life. 

Kathy had been collecting coupons on 
her own when she saw Mrs. Morrissey’s 
letter. Her suggestion was accepted by 
Mrs. Morrissey and the two Joined forces 
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in a common cause. Working with the 
personnel of WIIC-TV in Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. Morrissey spread the word about 
her campaign and the public responded. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Cubs, and 
Brownies Joined the campaign. Groups 
and schools offered their help, as well as 
several individuals. One of the outstand- 
ing volunteers was Cindy Wilson. When 
she learned of the campaign, Cindy made 
signs publicizing the drive and posted 
them in business places in her commu- 
nity. She conducted a door-to-door col- 
lection with members of the Delta Soror- 
ity of Munhall. She contacted Rainbow 
Girls, as well as church and civic groups. 
All in all, Cindy accounted for approxi- 
mately 15,000 coupons. 

The coupon collection grew and grew, 
finally topping the 600,000 total needed 
to obtain the kidney machine. In fact, 
Mrs. Morrissey estimates the total was 
exceeded by some 50,000 and she hopes 
to exchange these for equipment which 
can be used to help patients in Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Pittsburgh. 

I think a significant fact in this coast- 
to-coast campaign is that Mrs. Morrissey 
and Cindy have never met their Califor- 
nia counterpart, Kathy. For awhile it ap- 
peared they would have that oppor- 
tunity on nationwide television. It was 
suggested the machine be presented to 
the Kidney Foundation on the Johnny 
Carson “Tonight” show with Mrs. Mor- 
rissey and Kathy on hand for the cere- 
monies. Unfortunately, circumstances 
arose which made this impossible. 

However, the Kidney Foundation of 
California has cited Mrs. Morrissey for 
her outstanding service. The recognition 
is most commendable and well deserved, 
but I believe the attention of the entire 
Nation should be focused on these three 
outstanding women. 

I deem it a great privilege, therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, to insert their story into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, where it can be 
seen by the public, the Congress and the 
President. They have earned our respect 
and admiration. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest organizations in this country for 
young men is the Boy Scouts of America. 
I know much about this organization 
first hand since my sons were scouts and 
because I maintain an adult membership. 

I am always proud of boys from my 
district who achieve high goals in scout- 
ing. In fact, on several occasions I have 
had the privilege of participating in cere- 
monies where the rank of Eagle Scout is 
bestowed on worthy recipients. 

Many young men in the Second Dis- 
trict of Tennessee have recently become 
Eagle Scouts. I would like to place their 
names in the Recorp at this time to hon- 
or them in this small way. 

The first 11 are from Knoxville, two 
are from Morristown, and one from 
Maryville: 
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James J. Hornady, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
David C. Hornady, 1436 Timbergrove Road. 

Randy Hurst, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. Z. 
Hurst, Ball Road, 

Mike Asbury, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Asbury, Beaver Ridge Road. 

Kent Rankin, son of Mr. and Mrs. Kent 
Rankin, Cedar Bluff Drive. 

Bob Dohoney, son of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Dohoney, Regency Road. 

Chris McGowan, son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
McGowan, Gulf Park Drive. 

Jim Houser, son of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Houser, Roland Lane. 

Tony Gilmore, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Gilmore, Shady Oak Lane. 

Al Spivey, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Spivey, 
604 West Meadcrest. 

Norman Pogue, son of Mr. and Mrs. N. O. 
Pogue, New Beaver Ridge Drive. 

Mike Payne, son of Mr. and Mrs. Milford 
Payne, Gray Hendrix Road. 

Keven DuBose, son of Mr. and Mrs. O'Neal 
DuBose, 746 Spruce St., Morristown. 

Gary Gregg, son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Gregg, 823 Highland Dr., Morristown. 

Mike Lane, son of Dr. and Mrs. Richard A. 
Lane, Bellemeade Dr., Maryville. 


LIFESAVING TEAMS DISPATCHED 
TO CRITICAL AREAS 


HON. JOHN H. TERRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
today in this country a critical shortage 
of physicians and other professionals in 
the field of health care. Few States have 
escaped this problem. 

The shortage affects both urban and 
rural areas. In my own congressional 
district, the northern Cayuga County 
area has been without a physician for 
a considerable length of time, pite 
the efforts of local and State officials and 
myself. 

Now the problem has been alleviated 
by the National Health Service Corps, 
created by the President on December 
31, 1970 when he signed the Emergency 
Health Personnel Act. The corps will be 
sending medical personnel to northern 
Cayuga County to provide much needed 
health care for this area. 

Life is the most precious commodity 
and greatest natural resource we have, 
and the medical profession is often the 
link between the gain or loss of that life. 
The critical shortage of trained physi- 
cians, nurses, and other professionals 
must be reversed if the people who live 
in rural and urban areas alike are to 
survive and be able to make their con- 
tributions to this great Nation. I com- 
mend the National Health Service Corps 
for making a beginning in this most im- 
portant fight. 

But most of all I commend the com- 
munity for their continued efforts to 
provide vitally needed medical services 
for northern Cayuga County. These 
efforts have been long and exhausting 
and I am sure will continue until a per- 
manent solution is found. The people are 
to be congratulated for striving ardu- 
ously to help themselves and I wish them 
every success in the future. 
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SEARCHES FOR NUGGET OF GOOD 
SENSE 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial which appeared in 
the Richmond News Leader, Virginia's 
largest newspaper, on January 11, 1972, 
cogently and succinctly states the case 
against approval by the Supreme Court 
of the decision of Federal District Judge 
Robert R. Merhige, Jr., directing the 
consolidation of the Richmond school 
system with those of two adjoining sub- 
urban counties in order to broaden the 
area of busing and forced integration. 

The excellence of the editorial is no 
doubt due in large measure to the fact 
that the News Leader is at the center of 
the area which would be directly and im- 
mediately affected by Judge Merhige’s 
ruling were the Supreme Court to permit 
it to prevail notwithstanding its tremen- 
dously detrimental impact on the people 
residing in the Richmond area. 

Neither the 1954 Brown against Board 
of Education decision nor anything in the 
Constitution of the United States can 
rationally support a decision such as that 
just rendered by Judge Merhige. The 
News Leader rightly characterizes the 
decisions as “harsh, acrimonious, some- 
times arrogant, and full of unnecessary 
asperity.” It goes on to say that: 

The decision brims with the pretension of 
sociology. Indeed, it is a document in which 


one searches in vain for a nugget of good 
sense, 


The editorial concludes with these 
words: 

The public cannot take much more of this; 
neither can public education. And perhaps 
one day soon the message will get across to 
the high courts in this land. The message 
already is getting across to the nation’s poli- 
ticlans:; There are clamorings in Congress 
for a Constitutional amendment that would 
forbid compulsory busing, and compulsory 
busing seems to be the big ugly sleeper in the 
coming presidential election. The public 
wants integration; it detests racism. But the 
public has learned its lesson so well that it 
will not accept judicial orders grounded in 
reverse racism; it will not tolerate orders that 
are detrimental to the nation’s poor and the 
nation’s blacks. That is exactly the sort of 
order, based on his own idea, which Judge 
Merhige has given us today. It is profoundly 
wrong. It is profoundly sad. And it must not 
stand. 


My colleagues in the House and, no 
doubt, most Members of the other body 
are aware of the letter which I have 
addressed to each member of the Virginia 
delegation in the House to join with me 
in signing the petition to discharge the 
House Judiciary Committee from further 
consideration of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to establish that bus- 
ing may not be used to establish racial 
balance in this Nation’s public schools. 
While it would be unthinkable were the 
Supreme Court to uphold the Merhige 
decision and thus impose a tyrannical 
and oppressive compulsion upon people in 
the Richmond area and other areas 
throughout the United States by inevi- 
table results, consideration of the consti- 
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tutional amendment by the House and 
also by the other body will establish how 
the people’s representatives in Congress 
feel about this transcendently important 
matter of public policy. 

The text of the editorial follows: 


He Dm Ir 


Ideas are like children: One tends to prefer 
one’s own. So it was hardly surprising yester- 
day when Federal District Judge Robert R. 
Merhige, Jr., handed down 343 pages of tedi- 
ous argument in support of an idea that he 
aired publicly in the summer of 1970. The 
judge has done precisely what he had indi- 
cated he would do. The only astonishing 
aspect, really, is the tone of his opinion: It is 
harsh, acrimonious, sometimes arrogant, and 
full of a good deal of unnecessary asperity. 
It brims with the pretensions of sociology. 
Indeed, it is a document in which one 
searches almost in vain for a nugget of good 
sense. 

But we would caution the citizenry: Be 
prudent. Boycotts and other excesses will ac- 
complish nothing, and they could damage 
the cause of reason that is our essential hope. 
It is altogether possible that the intended 
effects of today’s order will never come to 
pass. Most likely there will be stays of the 
order, pending appeals of Judge Merhige’s 
ruling. In those appeals, his ruling could be 
reversed. The situation does not call for rant- 
ing or extremism. Rather, it calls for hold- 
ing tight rein on one’s emotions and one’s 
wits. 

The prospects for reversal are not entirely 
discouraging. Last March the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed Judge Merhige in 
the Greensville County case. In overruling 
Judge Merhige, the Fourth Circuit allowed 
the city of Emporia to set up its own school 
system—independent of the predominantly 
black school system operated by Greensville 
County. And the May 13 ruling by a three- 
judge Federal panel in New Jersey offers 
grounds for hope. 

Plaintiffs in the case—Spencer v. Kugler— 
argued that New Jersey public schools are 
racially unbalanced by reason of New Jersey 
statutes that set school district boundaries 
in conformity with municipal boundaries. 
The plaintiffs contended that as a conse- 
quence of those statutes, racial balance in 
many of New Jersey’s public schools is math- 
ematically impossible, thereby affording vari- 
ous children equal educational opportunities. 
In part, the three-judge Federal panel said: 

“It is clear that New Jersey’s legislative en- 
actments prescribe school district boundaries 
in conformity with municipal boundaries. 
This designation of school district zones is 
therefore based on the geographic limitations 
of the various municipalities throughout the 
State. Nowhere in the drawing of school dis- 
trict lines are consideration of race, creed, 
color or national origin made. The setting of 
municipalites as local school districts is a 
reasonable standard, especially in the light of 
the municipal taxing authority. The system 
as provided by the various legislative enact- 
ments is unitary in nature and intent and 
any purported racial imbalance within a local 
school district results from an imbalance in 
the population of that municipality-school 
district. Racially balanced municipalities are 
beyond the pale of either judicial or legisla- 
tive intervention.” 

Both the Greenville case and Spencer v. 
Kugler—particularly the latter—appear to 
be relevant to the Richmond case: The Su- 
preme Court has agreed to rule in the former 
case, and is considering a motion to hear the 
latter. The court’s ruling in those cases could 
provide some indication as to what the final 
outcome of the Richmond case will be. Those 
cases aside, the Supreme Court or the Fourth 
Circuit could overturn today’s order, There 
is a good deal of legal argument to suggest 
that one of them will. [Nore—The Supreme 
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Court upheld the three-judge ruling in 
Spencer v. Kugler on January 17.] 

In its opinion in the Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg case last April, the Supreme Court 
declined to concern itself—in its words— 
“with myriad factors of human existence 
which can cause (racial) discrimination in a 
multitude of ways... .” The Court said: “We 
do not reach in this case the question 
whether a showing that school segregation is 
a consequence of other types of state action, 
without any discriminatory action by the 
school authorities, is a constitutional viola- 
tion requiring remedial action by a school 
desegregation decree. Our objective ... is to 
see that school authorities exclude no pupil 
of a racial minority from any school, directly 
or indirectly, on account of race... .” 

In the Richmond case the plaintiffs and 
their handmaiden—the city school board— 
failed to produce persuasive evidence showing 
that any action by any State agency has hada 
causal effect on population movement. It is 
one thing to cite, as Judge Merhige does, the 
State’s former policy of segregation in the 
public schools. It is altogether another thing 
to show that racial disparities in the Rich- 
mond metropolitan area derive from State 
action—any more than racial disparities in 
Newark derive from action of the State of 
New Jersey. Indeed, the plaintiff’s own de- 
mographer testified that racial disparities 
similar to those in the population of the 
Richmond area can be found in any number 
of States in which the Federal courts have 
acknowledged that there never has been a 
policy of segregation. 

The effect of today’s order is to conclude 
that “community of interest” takes prece- 
dence over population movement; that 
where a “community of interest” can be 
proved to exist, freedom of movement carries 
no weight under the Constitution. The logi- 
cal conclusion would be an order forbidding 
individuals to move their residences without 
the permission of totalist social engineers in 
the Federal courts. 

Today’s order constitutes yet another chap- 
ter in the textbook memorized by those who 
would verse themselves in the technology 
of social demolition. For putting aside one’s 
private worries about his own children be- 
coming nameless numbers in a racist game, 
the overarching anxiety relates to what such 
rulings as this one are doing to public ed- 
ucation. 

Education is the closest thing this coun- 
try has to a national religion. But rulings 
such as Judge Merhige’s divide the nation 
on questions of social ideology, and con- 
sequently damage public education. The re- 
sults of the theories on which Judge Mer- 
hige’s ruling is based can be seen in school 
system after school system throughout the 
land. If the public does not believe in the 
public schools, the public will not support 
the public schools. The public’s confidence in 
public education—and its derivative sup- 
port for public education—is shattered by 
just the sort of idea that Judge Merhige 
presumes to foist on the Richmond area. 

The public cannot take much more of this; 
neither can public education. And perhaps 
one day soon the message will get across to 
the high courts in this land. The message 
already is getting across to the nation’s politi- 
cians: These are clamorings in Congress for 
a Constitutional amendment that would for- 
bid compulsory busing, and compulsory bus- 
ing seems to be the big ugly sleeper in the 
coming presidential election. The public 
wants integration; it detests racism. But the 
public has learned its lesson so well that it 
will not accept judicial orders grounded in 
reverse racism; it will not tolerate orders 
that are detrimental to the nation’s poor and 
the nation’s blacks. That is exactly the sort 
of order, based on his own idea, which Judge 
Merhige has given us today. It is profoundly 
wrong. It is profoundly said. And it must 
not stand. 
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MONDAY HOLIDAY PROGRAM A 
HIT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as I re- 
ported in a previous edition of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I have been conduct- 
ing a survey of our first year’s experi- 
ence with four new Monday holiday 
weekends. 

The bill establishing these new Mon- 
day holidays, which I authored, was 
passed by the Congress and signed by the 
President in 1968 to go into effect in 1971. 
The reports which I have so far received 
indicate to me that Americans thorough- 
ly enjoy this new leisure time, and busi- 
hess and industry welcome the change 
because it relieves the economic hard- 
ships which were occasioned by midweek 
shutdowns. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Sun-Times 
reported on January 30, 1972, that tour- 
ist activity greatly increased during 1971 
due to Monday holiday weekends. Be- 
cause of the growing interest in Monday 
holidays generally, I am inserting the 
Sun-Times article at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Monpvay Houmay Procram A Hrr 


A year-end report the first year in which 
there were four officially designated Monday 
holidays in the country reveals that the con- 
cept is a popular one. 

The report was prepared by Somerset R. 
Waters, an official of the Discover America 
Travel Organizations, one of the prime advo- 
cates of the stretched-weekends legislation. 

The Congressional legislation, which took 
effect in early 1971, requires federal agencies 
to observe holidays on the Mondays follow- 
ing Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
Columbus Day and Veterans Day. All but 
two states subsequently enacted similar laws. 

Although companies in the private sec- 
tor are not required to grant holidays on the 
four specified Mondays (the laws directly af- 
fect only agencies and institutions under 
federal or state jurisdiction), most firms 
jumped on the bandwagon if for no other 
reason than to reduce confusion and ensure 
continuity of operations among local busi- 
nesses, 

The DATO survey produced some interest- 
ing observations. 

Major benefits accrued to travel firms ca- 
tering to tourists arriving in the family car. 

No State exceeded Pennsylvania in its en- 
thusiasm for Monday holidays. Out-of-sea- 
son travel business boomed, and leaders in 
Pennsylvania’s tourist industry used the 
Monday holiday legislation as the major de- 
vice to persuade the legislators to change the 
state’s Sunday liquor law. Now liquor can be 
purchased on Sundays in hotels and restaur- 
ants in Pennsylvania. 

Cape Cod reported increases in the order 
of 20 per cent in a number of restaurants, 
accommodations and retail facilities. 

In New England, many resorts reported 
sold-out conditions on the Veterans’ Day 
weekend. The Greyhound bus terminal in 
Boston put on 30 extra buses. Rental cars 
were heavily booked. 

In the Midwest, Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village reported sizable gains in 
visitors as a result of the Monday holidays. 
Farther west, substantial increases in tour- 
ist traffic on the three-day weekends were re- 
ported in Las Vegas. 
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EIGHT-POINT PUBLIC RELATIONS 
GESTURE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy of the war in Southeast Asia 
continues day after endless day. While 
American casualty rates have been re- 
duced, even one dead or wounded or 
missing American a week is one too 
many. Additionally, our wanton bomb- 
ing policy, responsible for the death of 
thousands of human beings and the de- 
struction of three countries, is being 
stepped up and intensified, not reduced 
or wound down. 

Mr. Nixon came to the White House 3 
years ago boasting of a secret plan to end 
the war. Twenty thousand Americans 
have been killed in Indochina during 
those 3 years and the fighting continues, 
while Mr. Nixon's plan to end the conflict 
remains the best kept. secret in modern 
history. 

The President's eight-point peace pro- 
posal is a public relations scheme to pac- 
ify and tranquilize his domestic critics, 
while our immoral policy continues. 
What it says after reading through the 
flowery lines of rhetoric is that the 
United States will withdraw after the 
other side unconditionally surrenders 
and gives up all that it has fought for 
during the last 25 years. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no real commit- 
ment to compromise or reconciliation in 
that plan. Our support of the corrupt 
Saigon dictatorship continues unabated 
and remains the principal obstacle to 
achieving a total U.S. withdrawal and the 
safe return of all our POW’s and MIA’s. 

What is needed, as I have said before, 
is not an eight-point public relations 
scheme, but rather, a one-point true 
peace proposal: Total U.S. withdrawal, 
including troops, material, and all other 
support for the Saigon regime. It is only 
at that point that we could safely bring 
home the American POW’s. 

In the Monday, February 7, issue of the 
Washington Post, Garry Willis, not a 
radical, but a moderate-to-conservative 
columnist, described the failure of the 
Nixon peace plan. I am inserting it in 
the Recor at this point: 

NIXON PLAN EvEN SILLIER TO HANOI 
(By Garry Wills) 

For a peace offer, the President's eight- 
point plan sounded like a declaration of war. 
The private talks were made public, not to 
further negotiation (one does not do that 
by castigating the other side, like a school 
marm), but to justify confrontation. And, 
of course, to score points off domestic critics: 
In four sevarate places they are called dupes 
of the enemy. 

Why should the enemy accept Mr. Nixon's 
eight points? Consider them singly: 

1. U.S. withdrawal from South Vietnam by 
six months after an agreement date. The 
withdrawal is only of U.S. forces (not equip- 
ment and aid), and only from South Vietnam 
(not all of Indochina, a distinction pointed 
up by the immediate cease-fire’s Indochina 
scope). Thus, aside from other objectionable 
features within the agreement, this first 
point would not give the Vietnamese what 
they have fought for ever since World War 
II—mastery within their own house. 

2. Return of captured soldiers and civil- 
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ians. The North would thus give up its hos- 
tages and bargaining point, leaving America 
in the position described above. 

3. New and free elections, This continues 
a longstanding contradiction. We insist that 
the Thieu government is legitimate (and so 
support it, building it up by “Vietnamiza- 
tion"), yet agree to new elections in order 
to achieve legitimacy. This time we say, the 
NFL would be allowed to vote—but Thieu’s 
apparatus has rigged elections even without 
them, and would work harder at it with 
them. American claims of “neutrality” must 
seem hollow in Hanoi, when the very docu- 
ment that makes them refers often to our 
enemy and our ally, and to those who favor 
one side of the other (even here in America). 

4. Return to Geneva Accords—difference 
over which got us into this mess. They were 
the partial cause of our problem, not its 
solution. 

5. No foreign interference—hence with- 
drawal of Hanoi’s troops. But it is the whole 
basis of Hanoi’s argument that Vietnam in 
its northern or its southern parts is not a 
foreign country to them. 

6. General cease-fire, with “no further in- 
filtration of outside forces'-—subject to the 
same objection as the last point. 

7. International supervision of the with- 
drawal—though true neutrality here is a 
myth, and the conditions of the withdrawal 
as Mr. Nixon has drawn them up (e.g., what 
are “foreign” troops, what are “free” elec- 
tions?) would inevitably be subject to dif- 
ferent interpretation by different parties. 

8. International supervision of Indochina’s 
future—again, not leaving the Vietnamese 
masters of their own house, The “super- 
vision” would have to look to the interests 
of participating countries, thus recognizing 
that we continue to have interests there. 

Mr. Nixon's offer is too little and too late. 
He wants to have his cake and eat it too— 
withdraw yet keep control; give in yet say 
we won; destroy yet claim we helped. 

Why should Hanoi bail out its enemy in 
a position Mr. Nixon cannot even maintain 
before his own people? Why accept as our 
gift, with all kinds of strings attached, what 
they have spent so many years and lives to 
vindicate as their right? Why encourage all 
the myths of beneficent “intervention” by a 
Superpower that has ravaged their country 
at will, and still does so from the air? Why 
accept this degrading agreement under threat 
and at gunpoint? 

Put yourself in their shoes, and you will 
see the speech sounded even more ridiculous 
in Hanoi than it did in Washington. 


COHEN DENIES MEMO ROLE 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I was con- 
cerned by an article which appeared in 
the New York Times of January 22. It 
implied, unfairly I feel, that the admin- 
istration was willing to compromise 
sound environmental legislation for po- 
litical expediency. It also attributed to 
Mr. Howard Cohen, Director of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency’s Office 
of Legislation, a series of confidential 
memorandum which, according to Mr. 
Cohen, were neither written nor en- 
dorsed by him. 

Mr. Cohen, who in my view is one of 
the most talented and able young men 
serving the Federal Government today, 
resigned from his position in order to 
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preserve the absolute integrity and credi- 
bility of the EPA, and to demonstrate 
this administration’s firm commitment 
to the quality of our environment. As the 
Times article points out, the administra- 
tion’s pesticide legislation, which played 
an important role in this incident, was 
regarded as tough and was weakened by 
the Congress—weakened to such an ex- 
tent in fact that many Members of the 
House, myself included, voted against 
final passage of the bill. 

In spite of my great respect for the 
New York Times and the author of the 
Times story, I feel that Roberta Horn- 
ing’s January 28 article in the Washing- 
ton Star more accurately describes the 
circumstances surrounding Howard Coh- 
en’s resignation, and the continuing pol- 
icy of the Nixon administration to en- 
force antipollution regulations without 
regard to political considerations. Mrs. 
Horning’s article follows: 


COHEN DENIES MEMO ROLE 
(By Roberta Horning) 


The latest “secret” papers floating around 
town are from the office of Howard A. Cohen, 
who was a fairly obscure administrative ofi- 
clal in the Environmental Protection Agency 
until his boss, William D. Ruckelshaus, 
abruptly fired him this week. 

Cohen, EPA legislative director, was dis- 
missed after seven embarrassing intraoffice 
memos outlining suggested strategy on the 
Nixon administration’s major environmental 
bills in Congress were leaked to the New York 
Times. They were assumed to be his, but he 
says they weren't. 

The Times account, by E. W. Kenworthy, 
said, “It is evident from his strategy state- 
ment that Cohen does not share Ruckelshaus’ 
desire to make the environment a non- 
partisan issue.” 

But Cohen insists, “I mever gave them 
(the memos) to Bill (Ruckelshaus) because 
they were not my product nor did I endorse 
their content.” 

The mystery is how the memos, which 
Cohen says were meant for him only, became 
public, and why they were attributed to him 
since none was signed, 

Then there are these curious matters: 

Why, at a meeting Jan. 12 with EPA 
regional administrators, did copies of the 
memos “inadvertently” turn up in manila 
folders distributed to all 10 present for the 
briefing? Cohen says he believes it was 
simply a staff error. 

Why are Xeroxed copies turning up in 
Capitol Hill offices, with a cover sheet read- 
ing “prepared by Howard A. Cohen, office of 
Congressional Affairs, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency,” the latter on agency sta- 
tionary? Cohen points out the cover sheet 
gets his title wrong. He heads the Office of 
Legislation. 

Despite the firing, Cohen and Ruckelshaus 
have only good things to say about one 
another. 

Ruckelshaus, Cohen says, was “boxed in” 
because the memos made it appear the EPA 
was playing politics with the environment 
just a week after Ruckelshaus accused the 
front-running Democrat, Sen. Edmund S. 
Muskie of Maine, of doing the same thing. 
“He gets paid for making tough judgment,” 
he said, adding that had he been Ruckels- 
haus, he would have done the same thing. 

Cohen, Ruckelshaus says, “had done a 
first-rate job in every respect.” Ruckelshaus 
was obviously shaken for having fired him, 
but said he had to in order to preserve his 
agency’s credibility. 

AGENCY DIRECTIVE 

“We are living in an age when people are 
so distrustful of government that incidents 
like this ... We have to scrupulously guard 
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against them,” he said, slowly shaking his 
head. 

“The problem is,” he continued, “whether 
he wrote it or not is almost irrelevant...” 

The Environmental Protection Agency yes- 
terday directed agency employes throughout 
the nation to enforce antipollution regula- 
tions without regard to political considera- 
tions. 

(Ruckelshaus raised the issue in a nation- 
wide staff meeting carried to EPA regional 
offices. across the country by closed-circuit 
color television and viewed by newsmen and 
hundreds of employes at a hotel here.) 

So far, the only things certain in the 
Cohen affair are that at Ruckelshaus’ request, 
EPA is conducting a head hunt to find out 
who leaked the memos and why, and that 
Cohen is looking for a job. 

To conduct the search, Ruckelshaus has 

placed his top aide, Gary Baise, in Cohen’s 
job. 
: All the memos are somewhat embarrassing 
because they name specific congressmen. One 
is particularly s3 because it states that the 
administration is willing to accept a weaker 
pesticides bill than the one it sent to Capitol 
Hill and urges that further congressional 
hearings on it be avoided to placate pro- 
pesticide congressmen. 

The memos suggest maneuvers to avoid 
giving Democratic presidential aspirants 
something to criticize, and ask for steps to 
give the President “legislative victories” in 
an election year. 

“I didn’t write those memos,” Cohen in- 
sists. “I don’t endorse those memos, and I 
never sent them to (Ruckelshaus).”’ Cohen 
said he personally disagrees with the pesti- 
cides paper, and he said the distribution of 
the papers at the regional directors meeting 
was “inadvertent.” 

Here is Cohen’s version of what happened, 
up until the leaks: 

In late November or early December, not 
long after he took over the legislative direc- 
tor job, he asked his staff to come up with 
“Issue papers." 

“I was trying to learn the substance of our 
legislation, where it was on the Hill and what 
factors could come into play,” he said. 

He said the papers were presented to him 
the first week in January, and he read “a 
couple of them,” but not the one on pesti- 
cides. 

Cohen has been quoted in the Times as 
telling the regional directors that he will be 
spending part of his time working for the 
re-election of President Nixon. 

This is correct, he says. He said he hold 
the regional administrators that he believes 
the enyironment, as an issue, will become & 
battleground in this year’s presidential elec- 
tion and that he believes the President’s 
environmental proposals are good. 

“I also said, he remarked, that “it seemed 
to me the best politics for the president is 
to give the people good government, and 
we'd all be trying to do that.” 

LEGAL BACKGROUND 

Asked if he is bitter over his job loss he 
said “yes,” but not because of his firing. 
He says he is bitter because of the Times 
news account, which unquestioningly as- 
sumed the memos were written by him. 

The news story, he said, “cost me one of 
the most fun jobs in government.” 

Cohen is 30 and a member of the Ripon 
Society. The son of a Newark, N.J., police- 
man, he was graduated from Rutgers Uni- 
versity and its law school, and taught law 
at the Dickinson School of Law in Carlisle, 
Pa. In 1965-66, he was a teaching fellow at 
Boston College Law School and was a con- 
sultant at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 

He came to Washington as a congressional 
fellow and worked for then Illinois Rep. 
Donald Rumsfeld, now a counsellor to the 
President. He then went to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare where then 
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Secretary Robert H. Finch appointed him 
deputy assistant secretary for welfare legis- 
lation, After Elliot L. Richardson became 
HEW secretary, Cohen worked full time on 
the administration’s welfare proposal, still 
pending in Congress. 

“At some point you decide that politics is 
a tough trade but it’s too important to leave 
to others. It’s a damn tough trade,” he said. 

His regret about his former job, where he 
headed up a shop of 40, he said, is that “I 
finally know my job; I'm really in a position 
to make an input.” 

As for what's next: “I’m going to take a 
week off and try to put my life together.” 


WHY PICK ON FARMERS? 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Man- 
kato Free Press edited by Ken Berg in 
Minnesota recently ran an editorial 
stoutly defending dairymen and other 
farmers against the unfair attacks 
launched on them by Ralph Nader and 
assorted others poorly informed about 
the sorry farm situation today. I com- 
mend it highly to any of my colleagues 
who may not realize the huge number of 
empty dairy barns and vacated farms we 
find in this country solely because their 
former owners could not make a living 
wage on the shamefully low market 
prices they were receiving. 

I include the editorial in full at this 
point in my remarks: 


Wuy Pick ON FARMERS? 


It is natural, the price of food being what 
it is, that farm subsidies should be singled 
out by metropolitan media and politicians 
for criticism. 

Most people live in the cities and most 
people spend a good portion of their income 
for food so farm subsidies make an attrac- 
tive target. 

Thus we find consumer advocate Ralph 
Nader starting a suit to overturn an increase 
in the support price of milk on the grounds 
the administration ylelded to political pres- 
sure in approving the increase. Nader says 
the new support price hikes has increased 
dairy prices to the consumer by four per 
cent. 

Nader is basing his suit on political con- 
tributions made by the dairy industry to 
President Nixon and various members of 
Congress (including Senators Humphrey and 
Mondale.) 

Now we don’t like subsidies—very few 
people other than those who receive them 
do—but it seems to us that if subsidies are 
to be attacked by consumer conscious cru- 
saders, there are far more insidious subsidies 
than those paid to farmers. 

After all, the farmer's price on the farm 
for his produce has gone up far less than 
have many other things that have con- 
tributed to our inflation. And the farmer, 
because of this, has, along with the aged 
pensioner and others living on a fixed in- 
come, been the hardest hit by our depreci- 
ating dollar. 

If Nader really wants to crusade for the 
consumer he would do well to look into 
other, but less obvious, subsidies—direct and 
indirect—which affect prices. 

To name a few, he might attack the oil 
import quotas, import tariffs and restric- 
tions on a wide variety of goods, regulations 
governing wages on government projects, 
union restrictions on apprentices and muni- 
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cipal restrictions on any number of services 
from bars to taxis. 

All of these keep prices up. 

This does not say that such subsidies and 
regulations are bad. But they do tend to 
limit competition and escalate prices and 
hold them there, 

So why single out the farmer on the con- 
venient excuse that he made some political 
contributions—just like his fellow Ameri- 
cans the labor unions, the utility man- 
agers, the oil men and, of course, the food 
processor. 

To some extent almost everything, one 
way or another, is subsidized today. We have 
drifted ino subsidation as a way to make 
things go. 

The contractor who builds low-cost hous- 
ing is subsidized . the utility which 
develops sparsely populated areas is subsi- 
dized . . . the lending institutions are sub- 
sidized and so is transportation. 

Without subsidies many of our essential 
services might well fail—and so might the 
farmer. 

The latter is a tempting target, with 
diminishing political clout—although with 
the political fragmentation going on he may 
get a pleasant surprise one of these days— 
and because his produce is so essential, he 
is wide open to attack. 

But really, if we are to seriously consider 
subsidies or political contributions as a 
basis to start consumer crusades, the farmer 
seems hardly the place to start. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR WINTER 
ADDRESSES NATCHEZ JAYCEES 


HON. CHARLES H. GRIFFIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1972, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Mississippi, the Honorable William Win- 
ter, addressed the Distinguished Service 
Award Banquet sponsored by the 
Natchez Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Winter, one of Mississippi’s most dis- 
tinguished public servants, spoke elo- 
quently of Mississippi’s great past and, 
more importantly, of her great future. 

It was fitting that the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor deliver such a moving address to 
the Jaycees, Mr. Speaker, for it is this 
organization that, by virtue of its dedi- 
cation and sense of civic responsibility, 
stands in the forefront of Mississippi’s 
growth. These young men, looking ahead 
and daring to dream the impossible, are 
making this vision come true. From their 
ranks will come our future leaders in 
business, law, politics and the arts, and 
I salute the Jaycees’ important contribu- 
tions they are making to Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, as a portion of my re- 
marks, I include the text of Mr. Winter’s 
speech to the Jaycees and commend it to 
the attention of the House: 

[From the Natchez (Miss.) Democrat, 
Jan. 26, 1972] 
WINTER TOLD JAYCEES OF PROGRESS 

Lt. Goy. William Winter, in his first ad- 
dress in Natchez since he was elected, spoke 
of the future of the area and the state 
here Saturday night. 

The occasion was the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award banquet, sponsored by the Natchez 
Jaycees, Paul Porter won the award. 


The text of Lt. Gov. Winter's speech fol- 
lows: 
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Let me say this first of all. I think one of 
the myths that some of us have engaged in 
the past has been that you have to have a lot 
of seniority a lot of years of age and experi- 
ence, in order to contribute very meaning- 
fully to the society in which we live....I 
think you know better than that. I think 
that by virtue of your being here tonight at- 
tests to the fact that that is a myth. 

But let me remind you of some of the con- 
tributions that have been made to mankind 
by men not as old as most of you here, and 
no older than most of you here, men who 
made their greatest contributions perhaps 
before they were 35 years old and I think 
particularly of a man like Thomas Jefferson, 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
when he was 33 years old, Bell, who invented 
the telephone before he was 30 years old, Edi- 
son who invented some of his greatest in- 
ventions when he was in his 20s, the Wright 
Bros., in their early 30s flying the first air- 
plane, some of the great composers, like 
Beethoven, who wrote some of their great 
works before they were 25. 

These are illustrative of the creative peo- 
ple who have produced a great deal in their 
young years. Now, more than ever before 
it seems to me, we can ill afford, with all of 
the complexities that we are confronted with, 
we can ill afford the luxury, if indeed it is a 
luxury, we can ill afford to have men and 
women defer the assumption of the role of 
leadership in community, and civic, and pub- 
lic affairs until they have some gray hairs, or 
in the case of men, until they have no hair 
at all. We need in this society the participa- 
tion of active, alert, intelligent young citi- 
zenry of our state if we're going to be able to 
solve the considerable number of problems 
that confront us these days. 

We've come a long way. Some of you will 
recall years when we did not have the oppor- 
tunity that we have now. I was looking back 
through some old volumes of the legislative 
enactments, going back to the dark, dismal 
depression years of the 1930s. And I didn't 
realize how far we had come until I saw 


that in 1932 one of the first things that the 


legislature had to do was to authorize the 
chairman of the State Tax Commission to 
borrow $750 in order to buy postage stamps 
to put on the letters that went out to collect 
taxes for the state of Mississippi. There was 
less than $500 in the state treasurer in 1932. 
And we, of course, had all sorts of unpaid 
obligations. 

The point is that we were not able to do 
in those years very many things that needed 
to be done. Those were years in which we 
were really just getting by, just surviving. 
We were still very directly in the economic 
backwash of the Civil War. Almost 70 years 
had elapsed by 1932 since the end of that 
war. The Miss. Legislature in 1932 was obliged 
to appropriate more money for the payment 
of pensions to Confederate veterans and their 
widows than it was able to appropriate for 
the maintainance and operations of all of 
the universities and colleges in this state 
put together. 

We were still trying to live, trying to make 
the basic ends meet. And as a consequence 
we deferred the solution of a lot of probiems. 
Problems that are just now coming home to 
haunt us today. You’re concerned with many 
of them here. We're still haunted, for ex- 
ample, by an inadequate transportation sys- 
tem in this state. We have had to defer our 
needs in that regard. Now we are finding 
ourselves caught up in a fast-growing state 
that demands the more adequate system of 
transportation, particularly as far as our 
mainline highways are concerned. 

And we're going to have to make up the 
next few years for the long period of time in 
which we deferred the providing of our needs 
in that area. 

You are aware here of the needs in the 
field of education. You have a plan here, a 
dream, to establish in this area, a center, a 
diploma-granting center, by way of a resi- 
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dent institution of higher learning, for the 
young people of this area to have an oppor- 
tunity to go to school here and receive a de- 
gree without having to leave the area. 

These are examples of dreams deferred, of 
goals unrealized, simply because these “have- 
not” years were still very much a part of our 
existence. What we now have the task of 
doing is to get away from the negativism 
that accompanied those “hayve-not” years and 
begin to fill in with substance, the form, the 
shape and the dreams that were dreamed so 
long. 

What I’m saying, simply, is that we are 
coming into this period, just beginning to 
move into this period, of relative affluence as 
a state when we can do some things that we 
have not been able to do in the past. 

But to do these things, all of us are going 
to have to establish the real priorities to de- 
cide what is important, what we really want, 
for the area, for the state, then get on with 
the job of providing these things. We battle 
the old myths, we've battled the old ghosts 
of the past. Please don’t misunderstand me. 
I'm not suggesting a break with the past. I’m 
a historical buff. I like history. I have a pride 
in the past, in the greatness of the men and 
women who have gone before us in this state. 

But I have no desire to relive that past. 
And I have no desire to see us make the mis- 
takes that were made in the past. If history 
is of any value at all, it seems to me, it is in 
the field of enabling us to avoid the mistakes 
of our forebears. Now as we enter this period 
where we are going to be able to do some 
of the things that we have not been able to 
do before, as the economic level of the state 
increases, as our affluence increases and our 
ability to provide some of these material 
things that we were not able to provide be- 
fore increases, let us make certain that we 
have out in front of us a statement of the 
true priorities that we want to pursue. 

This is where real civic and community 
leadership comes in. There is no greater myth 
than that elected political leaders have all 
the answers and can, by virtue of their as- 
sumption of office, can get anything done 
that they want to get done. These leaders 
move only as there is behind them a base of 
public opinion that will sustain them in do- 
ing the things that ought to be done. 

This is the real role under our system. 
This is the role of the citizen leader. Under 
our system we do not make any great distinc- 
tion between the main who happens at the 
moment to wear the toga of official office 
and responsibility. We do not make a great 
deal of distinction between that man and 
the citizen leader because of the ability of 
elected leaders to function and to lead and 
to get things done is absolutely dependent on 
the citizen leader establishing that base of 
public opinion that will sustain the man 
who actually pushes the button in the legis- 
lature enabling him to do the things he 
ought to do. This is where we are in Missis- 
sippi in 1972. 

If we talk about the new South, we talk 
about the changed image of the state, all of 
which is to a certain degree true. I think 
Mississippi is a part of this new concept that 
is written about but there have been other 
“new Souths” before and the dream hasn’t 
moved forward to reality simply because no 
one has been able to give substance to the 
dream. 

We talked, we used the rhetoric but we did 
not give substance to the dream. This is what 
we must do, we must use the resources that 
now are available to us to a greater extent 
than ever before, the economic resources, and 
the human resources here in this state. 

We must use these resources to build the 
kind of state that we've talked about building 
for a long time. As I said in Jackson Monday 
afternoon, Judge Whitfield, chief justice of 
the Miss. Supreme Court, in 1903, almost 70 
years ago, talked about this new Mississippi, 
this new South, this great new era that we 
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were moving into. But the point is they still 
remain largely just words, because we didn’t 
give substance to the thought, to the idea. 

This is the job of leadership here in 
Natchez, here in this area of the state and 
throughout the state. These are some of the 
things, specific accomplishments, that we in- 
tend to see carried through ... highways...a 
specific tangible, workable highway pro- 
gram ... put some roads out there where 
roads need to be built. 

In the education program, that leadership 
will see to it that the institutions that ought 
to be built and ought to be established and 
ought to be sustained are provided. 

In the field of internal development, see 
to it that we take advantage for the first 
time of the great water resources of this 
state ...that we build channels of transpor- 
tation that we need on our waterways. 

We actually need to set in motion a pro- 
gram of priorities that 10 or 20 years from 
now we won't have to look back and talk 
about the years the locusts have eaten. In 
other words, we need to give substance to our 
dreams. . . . And this is not going to be easy. 
It never has been easy, but if there is a basis 
for cynicism that I detect among people it 
is that there have been so many promises in 
the past, so many glowing predictions of 
what could be accomplished and so little by 
way of accomplishment in terms of what had 
been predicted for us. Our excessive hopes 
have given way to a kind of callus cynicism. 

You and I now have the chance, I think 
really for the first time in the history of this 
state, because we are now just at our eco- 
nomic means have now caught up with out 
ability to achieve some of these things. 

Now we can excuse past generations be- 
cause they did not have the means to make 
the words come true. They could not be held 
accountable for their failure to perform. We 
have a definite, solemn responsibility lying 
on us, it seems to me, to take advantage of 
these good years in which we live to make 
certain that these opportunities that are ours 
are not frittered away. I think that every 
young Mississippian, and by that I mean 
those who are younger than we are here in 
this room, who are just now beginning to 
make the choice of where they are going to 
live and what they are going to do with their 
lives, we owe it to them to make certain 
that this decade immediately in front of us 
is the decade in which we put the meat on 
the bones here in this state of ours. 

Get on with the job of making this truly 
a good place to live. We still have time. This 
is one thing we can say about Miss., we still 
have the time. We have not made a lot of 
the mistakes that some of the other overbuilt 
areas of the country have made, where life 
is becoming increasingly intolerable in the 
great cities. We still have here opportunities 
to provide the good life at the same time 
that we preserve the quality of our com- 
munities, and the quality of our natural re- 
sources. 

This cannot be the job of any one politician 
or public official. This is the job of all of us. 
This is your job. This is what citizen leader- 
ship is all about. The creating of the base of 
public opinion will enable us to make the 
right decision the right way while there is 
still time to make it. 

We will see in the next decade the obtain- 
ment of many of the objectives that have 
been so long delayed. Those of us who have 
been honored by being elected to public of- 
fice in this state can punch the buttons, we 
can make the marks, front up the effort but 
we can’t get the job done unless there is 
behind us the enlightened, dedicated, active 
public opinion that only you can provide. 

This is citizen leadership under our sys- 
tem, this is the way it ought to work, this is 
the way it has to work, this is the way it will 
work and when it does, we will have achieved 
those goals that we've been talking about for 
a long time. 
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THE FORGOTTEN STATES 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the Bal- 
tic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania existed for hundreds of years as dis- 
tinct separate nations until the end of 
the 13th century when all three nations 
came under Russian rule. During the 
First World War, however, the people of 
the Baltic States, like several other na- 
tionalist movements in Europe, were able 
to reassert independence. Lithuania de- 
clared its independence on February 16, 
1918, Estonia on February 24, 1918, and 
Latvia on November 18, 1919. By 1920 the 
three Baltic States had entered into a 
peace treaty with Soviet Russia in which 
Russia “voluntarily and forever” re- 
nounced all sovereign rights over the 
people and territory of the Baltic States. 


Between the world wars the Baltic 
States experienced two decades of na- 
tional independence and self-govern- 
ment. They were admitted to the League 
of Nations in September 1921, extended 
full recognition by the United States in 
July 22 and generally assumed the ob- 
ligations of a sovereign state in the inter- 
national community only to lose their in- 
dependence at the onset of the Second 
World War. Mutual assistance pacts with 
the Soviet Union, which included a provi- 
sion that there would be no interference 
with their internal affairs, soon led nev- 
ertheless to complete Soviet control con- 
solidated by mass deportations from the 
Baltic States to Siberia and elsewhere. 

The United States has continued to 
recognize Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
and has never recognized the Soviet Un- 
ion’s incorporation of the Baltic States. 
On November 30, 1953, more than a 
decade after the Soviet takeover, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles reaffirmed the pol- 
icy of recognition of the Baltic States 
and the non-recognition of their absorp- 
tion into the Soviet Union. 

The United States for its part maintains 
the diplomatic recognition which it extended 
in 1922 to the three Baltic nations. We con- 
tinue to deal with those consular represent- 
atives of the Baltic countries who served the 


last independent governments of these 
states, 


While United States policy toward the 
Baltic nations remains the same, this by 
itself is not doing much to change their 
status. The history of these brave Baltic 
nations is tragic in itself, but it is espe- 
cially so when it is realized that their sit- 
uation appears to be virtually forgotten 
while other states their size are not only 
gaining their independence but also 
membership in the United Nations. The 
following letter by F. Berzins in the 
Chicago Tribune, October 11, 1971, points 
out what needs to be remembered and 
done, but seems to have been forgotten: 

THE FORGOTTEN STATES 


FLUSHING, N.Y.—Three newly independent 
small states, Bahrein, Bhutan and Qatar, 
with a total population of less than 1.5 mil- 


1 Department of State Bulletin, July 27, 
1940, Vol. III, p. 48. 
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lion, became members of the United Nations 
on September 2. They join a growing number 
of independent nations which have become 
U.N. members. At the same time, other once 
independent states are not members of the 
UN. 

The most surprising example of this situa- 
tion is the three Baltic States: Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania. These states are inde- 
pendent and were members of the old League 
of Nations, but we do not find them in the 
membership list of the United Nations. 

As a consequence of the Soviet-Nazi pact 
of 1939, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were 
occupied by the Soviet Union. Puppet gov- 
ernments were set up and all three states 
were incorporated in the Soviet Union against 
the will of the people. Arrests, deportations, 
economic exploitation and suppression of 
human rights followed in all three countries. 
A present Soviet goal is complete Russifi- 
cation of the Baltic peoples. 

The Baltic peoples observe the ever increas- 
ing number of United Nations members with 
hope that the process of decolonization and 
the universal acceptance of the right of self- 
determination will also bring freedom for the 
Baltic states. Their trust is sutained by the 
Charter of the United Nations and by the 
fact that the United States does not rec- 
ognize the incorporation of the Baltic states 
in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union still rules and exploits 
the Baltic states, a condition about which 
the U.N. is silent. The Soviet occupation of 
the Baltic states is a violation of the U.N. 
Charter. The independence of Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania must be restored; they also 
should be represented in the U.N. 

F. BERZINS. 


METHADONE 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is currently plagued by an epi- 
demic of heroin addiction. Thousands 
of our citizens, including many young 
people, are squandering their lives on 
chemicals provoking false euphoria and 
offering a sure, premature death. 

The tragedy is compounded by the fact 
that science has provided some remedies 
to the problem. Methadone treatment is 
one such remedy. The use of this heroin 
substitute offers no sure guarantees 
for miracle cures; indeed, studies have 
warned doctors to be cautious in their 
methods. Nevertheless, the only alterna- 
tive is the continued existence of danger- 
ous levels of addiction. 

Because so much of the information 
about heroin and methadone is misun- 
derstood, the following article by Ver- 
non D. Patch, M.D., in the New England 
Journal of Medicine, offers some insights 
into the problem: 

METHADONE 

There is much misunderstanding in this 
country about the use of methadone in the 
treatment of heroin addiction. The lay public 
and far too many physicians accept as fact 
popular newspaper accounts of “methadone 
madness,” methadone-treated patients as 
“zombies” or “robots,” and methadone-treat- 
ment programs as “irresponsible.” Rapid 
changes in the use of methadone in the 
treatment of heroin addiction have taken 
place in the last few years, and the confusion 
seems to stem from a failure to understand 
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or to distinguish between the old treatment, 
using methadone for inpatient detoxification, 
and the new treatments, using methadone 
for ambulatory detoxification, for low-dose 
maintenance or for the high-dose methadone 
“blockade.” In 1963, a statement on “The 
Use of Narcotic Drugs in Medical Practice 
and the Medical Management of Narcotic 
Addicts” was prepared by the American Med- 
ical Association Council on Mental Health 
and the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council Committee on Drug 
Addiction and Narcotics. At that time, the 
joint statement recommended treatment of 
addicts for withdrawal of detoxification on 
an inpatient basis, the drug of choice being 
methadone, to be given in decreasing doses 
over a three-week period. On the other hand, 
ambulatory maintenance of addicts on stable 
dosage levels of methadone was considered 
generally inadequate and without rationale. 
Another problem was that laboratory tests 
for detecting opiates in urine, necessary 
for monitoring a patient’s adherence to the 
treatment program, were available for re- 
search purposes only in 1963 but were not 
available for clinical use at that time. 

Several years later, in 1966, the substance 
of the AMA-NRO report was made available 
to physicians throughout the United States 
as Treasury Department Pamphlet No. 56 by 
the Commissioner of the United States Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. The data of this pamphlet 
set the stage for the conflict and confusion 
surrounding methadone today, for one year 
earlier. In 1965, Dole and Nyswander had re- 
ported favorably on the use of methadone 
maintenance.’ In the short period between 
1965 and 1968, the same workers had tested 
methadone maintenance of heroin addicts 
sufficiently to justify the First National Meth- 
adone Conference in New York City. By 1970 
the prestigious textbook of pharmacology by 
Goodman and Gilman hailed methadone 
maintenance as the treatment that was re- 
volutionizing care of the heroin addict. 

As originally conceived and as still prac- 
ticed, the Dole-Nyswander treatment was 


- intended to introduce methadone gradually, 


with the goal of building up to a saturation 
or “blockade” daily dose. The “blockade” 
dose of methadone was intended to satisfy 
the addict’s drug hunger and to depress 
euphoria if he decided to mainline heroin on 
top of his methadone. Success at a program 
was measured by regular as well as 
random testing of urine for opiates and other 
drugs such as amphetamines and barbitu- 
rates. The urine testing for opiates, done by 
thin-layer chromatography, is relatively sim- 
ple and available for as little as $1.00 to $1.50 
per test in 1971. 

From the days of Timothy Leary and LSD 
in 1962, with their “tune in, turn on, and 
drop out” message, America and the world 
have seen an upsurge in the use of illegal 
drugs to enormous and epidemic proportions. 
In 1970 New York City contained an unoffi- 
cial estimated 100,000 heroin addicts (nearly 
one in 70 persons), Boston, an unofficial esti- 
mate of nearly 10,000 addicts (nearly one in 
65 persons), and Washington, D.C., nearly 
17,000 heroin addicts (nearly one in 45 per- 
sons). When physicians were called on to 
deal with the epidemic problem, they had 
the benefit of the extensive studies of Dr, 
Frances Gearing of Columbia University 
School of Public Health. Dr. Gearing had 
evaluated the course of several thousand New 
York City heroin addicts treated in the 
methadone maintenance treatment program 
initiated at Rockefeller University by Dr. 
Dole in 1964. By November, 1970, at the Third 
National Methadone Conference, Dr. Gear- 
ing was able to show that methadone main- 
tenance had been able to “hold” 60 per cent 
of drug addicts in treatment for several years 
of followup observation, and that the pa- 
tients treated gained employment and gave 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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up their criminal activities formerly neces- 
sitated by their expensive heroin habits. 
Physicians familiar with outcome studies of 
heroin-addiction treatment programs such 
as those of the Public Health Service at 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Fort Worth, Texas, 
showing nearly 100 per cent failure on long- 
term follow-up observation can best appre- 
ciate the relative success of the methadone 
“blockade” treatment as studied by Gearing. 
Moreover the experience gained through the 
next few years by many other physicians *° 
suggests that detoxification on an ambulatory 
basis, when coupled with weekly urine sur- 
veillance for the presence of opiates, bar- 
biturates, and amphetamines, is not medi- 
cally unsound but a reasonable procedure. 

The cautious physician will ask if the 
patient on “blockade” treatment can ever 
be withdrawn. The answer is an equally 
cautious “perhaps.” Theory has it that when 
an addict has freed himself from the culture 
of the addict, has been employed successfully 
for several years and has joined a new social 
group, perhaps his desire for heroin will be 
diminished and he can be withdrawn suc- 
cessfully from methadone. This possib‘ity 
has yet to be evaluated. However, if future 
research fails to show that heroin addicts 
can be withdrawn from methadone after 
several years of treatment, the cautious 
physician should view methadone for the 
addict as he would view insulin for the 
diabetic. 

The practical physician will ask how 
“methadone blockade” is used. The answer 
is provided by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, both regulatory agencies 
of the federal government. Tu use methadone 
maintenance a physician must file a research 
protocol with these agencies and must be 
granted an IND number or permit to in- 
vestigate a new drug. New patients con- 
sidered candidates for treatment must meet 
criteria established by the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Bureau of Narcotics 
and Dangerous Drugs as published in the 
Federal Register of April 2, 1971. Essentially, 
candidates for maintenance must have a 
documented history of opiate addiction, cur- 
rent evidence of opiate dependence, and a 
confirmed history of one or more treatment 
failures, Patients less than 18 years of age 
require special IND protocols. Adequate rec- 
ords, physical examinations and laboratory 
examinations are required as in any research 
program. When a patient is accepted for 
treatment, oral methadone, usually mixed 
with a vehicle like Tang, is administered 
daily under supervision is gradually increas- 
ing doses until a blockade level is obtained 
(usually between 80 and 160 mg per day). 
After it is clear that a patient has demon- 
strated acceptance and adherence to the pro- 
‘ram, federal guidelines permit twice weekly 
observed intake of medication with take- 
home supplies for no more than three days. 

The enlightened physician will ask about 
the duration of action of methadone; the 
answer is 24 to 48 hours. Already, longer 
acting derivatives of methadone such as 
a-acetyl methadol with a three-day duration 
of action are being investigated. Clearly, the 
less methadone that leaves a clinic, the less 
the chances for illegal diversion. The longer 
acting derivatives may essentially eliminate 
this problem, although it has been small. 

The moralist may suggest punitive controls 
such as prison for heroin addicts, but he 
should be reminded that this approach has 
failed. The approach of the psychiatrist has 
likewise not been successful; moreover, no 
self-help group in America has been shown 
to have achieved substantial beneficial re- 
sults on long-term follow-up study. Thus, in 
spite of the controversy and confusion caused 
by the appearance of Pamphlet No. 56, when 
it was already outdated by the Dole-Nys- 
wander report, the beneficial effects of the 
methadone maintenance programs are show- 
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ing increasing promise to control the epi- 
demic of heroin addiction with which the 
country is faced. 
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THE END OF VIETNAM—WOAI-TV 
STRESSES UNITY 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that the 
intransigence of Hanoi with respect to 
a settlement of the war and the release 
of our prisoners is being bolstered by 
outcroppings of disunity on the issue, 
heard among our own people, which con- 
tinues to plague our Government’s ef- 
forts. 

To most Americans, regardless of their 
views about the war, it would seem the 
overly generous offers to the enemy, un- 
dertaken during the past 18 months in 
secret negotiations, should have solid 
support in this country. Yet, a limited 
number of our own people have seen fit 
to publicly repudiate the offers. 

Is anyone so naive as to imagine that 
this reaction is likely to cause the Com- 
munists to react favorably to the over- 
tures of our negotiators—the only peo- 
ple, under our system of government, 
authorized to engage in such discussions 
with a foreign power? 

More and more, unity is the name of 
the game if prospects for a peaceful set- 
tlement are to be enhanced. If new ideas 
are to be offered, let this be done behind 
closed doors. 

I include an excellent editorial report 
on this subject, as given by WOAI-TV 
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in San Antonio, Tex. The editorial fol- 
lows: 
THE END OF VIETNAM 

To most everyone here and around the 
world, the United States is ending its in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

To a handful of dissidents, Vietnam is a 
fading issue, but they still demonstrate .. . 
we suspect they cannot find another issue 
that creates division and doubt. 

And to those politicians who oppose the 
Nixon administration in this election year, 
and they include a few Republicans, Vietnam 
is still being used as an issue, even if that use 
interferes with the final phase of pulling out 
and securing the release of our POW’s. 

Vietnam might be the wrong place at the 
wrong time .. . even the wrong war. But we 
would hope history would judge America and 
its four presidents, from Eisenhower to Ken- 
nedy to Johnson and to Nixon, on the basis 
of the moral commitment made to stop evil. 

Whatever was done by America, lust for 
power and greed for territory are not the rea- 
sons for our involvement. If Vietnam was the 
wrong war, those who gave full measure, 
those who have been maimed for life and 
those who are still held captive, should be 
honored for making a noble effort. 

They and that war should not be used for 
political gain. What should occupy us now is 
a new beginning of trust in our government, 
in one another, with a steadfast determina- 
tion to unite this great land that has been 
enriched by those who served a noble cause. 


1971 BREAKDOWN SHAKES STEEL'S 
CONFIDENCE IN QUOTAS 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
astounded to learn recently that the 
Soviet Union had outproduced the 
United States last year in steel produc- 
tion. Russia, according to news reports, 
put out 132 million tons of steel, while 
the United States manufactured 120 
million tons. 

Apparently, America, once the world’s 
greatest steelmaker, now is No. 2 and 
heading for third. Japan already has 
made it known she intends to be No. 1 
by 1975. 

At the same time the Russian achieve- 
ment was being announced, the Pitts- 
burgh Press ran an article on its busi- 
ness page which summed up the senti- 
ment of America’s steel producers about 
the new voluntary restraint arrange- 
ment: “Too little too late.” 

As Mr. William H. Wylie, the author, 
points out, imports ran rampant in 1971, 
particularly in the area of specialty 
steels where foreign manufacturers reap 
larger profits per ton, The end result was 
more than just a loss in profit for steel 
company stockholders in this country. 
It was a loss of jobs. Mr. Wylie’s article 
estimates somewhere between 65,000 and 
100,000 jobs were lost to imports. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the news 
article into the Recorp, and I urge my 
colleagues to read it. If the new voluntary 
arrangement does not work, we may well 
act as the article suggests and enact 
legislation to control imports. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 28, 1972] 


1971 BREAKDOWN SHAKES STEEL'S CONFIDENCE 
IN QUOTAS 
(By William H. Wylie) 

Too little too late! 

Apparently that’s the sentiment of steel 
makers just as a new quotas agreement is 
being wrapped up with foreign mills. 

One steel executive whose company has 
been badly battered by imports indicated 
voluntary quotas fall short of what’s really 
needed to shore up the sagging industry. 

A wave of support for legislative action 
appears to be building among management 
and labor officials. 

Unfortunately for steel, most government 
leaders do not share the same feeling. It’s 
unlikely that legislated quotas could be 
passed now or in the near future. 

As for voluntary quotas, Roger S. 
Ahlbrandt, chairman of Allegheny Ludlum 
Industries Inc., said recently in a trade mag- 
azine: 

“Short of legislated quotas or government- 
to-government agreements, this is about the 
best we could get.” 

Steel men have been protesting loudly for 
a year about the import menace. Now it’s 
apparent how deeply foreign mills have cut 
into the domestic market. 

During 1971 an estimated 18.3 million tons 
of foreign-made steel was sold in this coun- 
try. That’s about 18 per cent of the domestic 
market. 

Voluntary quotas—set up to protect Amer- 
ican mills—broke down last year. Although 
they restricted imported steel to 15.4 million 
tons, the limit was exceeded by nearly 3 mil- 
lion tons. 

Tonnage isn’t the only fly in the steel- 
makers’ ointment. They're upset because for- 
eign producers have moved into the highly 
profitable specialty steels. 

As a result foreign mills ‘have realized big- 
ger profits per ton and American steelmak- 
ers’ profits have diminished proportionately. 

Apparently the Japanese and the Euro- 
pean liked the specialty business because 
voluntary limits fell by the wayside. As 1971 
came down the stretch, the ceiling on alloy 
steels was exceeded by a reported 57 per cent, 
stainless by 36 per cent and tool steels by 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Supposedly the new voluntary quotas 
agreement will tighten up on specialized 
products to prevent another setback this 
year. 

Over the years steel management and labor 
have been divided by a mutual distrust of 
each other. But they are together on the im- 
port problem. 

Of course, imports cost jobs—somewhere 
between 65,000 and 100,000 in 1971—and the 
union is concerned. Congressmen are getting 
the story from United Steel Workers (USW) 
Officials as well as top management people. 

The industry’s official position favors vol- 
untary quotas over legislated ones. But in- 
dividual companies may start. pushing for 
congressional action. 

The best bet is that steel will keep a close 
eye on imports this year. If the quotas agree- 
ment breaks down again, an all-out industry 
push for legislative action would appear in- 
evitable. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese and Europeans, 
who have had a taste of recession at home, 
will be working as hard as ever on American 
buyers. 


DRUGS, JUSTICE, AND THE YOUNG 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Learned Hand once wrote that “liberty 
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lies in the hearts and minds of men and 
women. When it dies there, no law, no 
court, and no constitution can save it.” 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article by Carl T. 
Rowan demonstrated that the principles 
of civil liberty to which this Nation is 
committed may be lost among the mis- 
guided, stereotyped fears we have of 
ourselves. 

Arrests for suspicion are always 
chancy. But such arrests when justified 
only by appearance and provoked only by 
bias can only erode the respect our 
citizens have for our Government and for 
themselves. 

With this in mind, I insert Mr. Rowan’s 
article from the Washington Star of Jan- 
uary 16 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A PERSONAL DRAMA ABOUT DRUGS AND JUSTICE 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Mr. LAUREL, N.J.—I am about to relate a 
personal family drama that involves drugs, 
police procedures and justice in America. 

I am telling it because it might help some 
parents and teenagers to avoid headaches and 
heartaches—and because of what it says 
about the difficulty of securing justice if you 
are poor and powerless. 

The story began in September when an 
allergist concluded that my 18-year-old son, 
Jeff, was afflicted with a variety of allergies. 
The doctor prescribed weekly shots plus a 
daily dosage of an antihistamine, Teldrin, 
which is obtainable only on prescription. 

Thanksgiving, when my son left for a visit 
in New York City, his mother poured some 
of the Teldrin tablets in a vial and kept the 
original bottle at home (Jeff had lost his 
antihistamine tablets one weekend and, un- 
able to locate the doctor and get a refill ap- 
proved, had had to beg the pharmacist for 
two tablets, a situation my wife wanted to 
avoid repeating.) 

The Sunday after Thanksgiving, against 
parental advice, Jeff decided to save his 
money by hitchhiking home. He was warned 
by a New Jersey state policeman to stop 
hitchhiking and was asked to show identifica- 
tion. 

When Jeff opened his bag to get his bill- 
fold the policeman spotted the vial of pills. 
Seeing no drugstore label, he promptly ar- 
rested Jeff, accusing him of being in illegal 
possession of a dangerous drug. 

Sometime later a telephone call from Jeff- 
informed me that he was in handcuffs and 
the police were about to jail him until the 
courthouse reopened in Mt, Laurel—presum- 
ably on Monday. 

I explained to the policeman that the pills 
were prescription drugs for Jeff’s illness. I 
got the surly reply that the police had no 
way of knowing what the pills were until 
the state laboratory analyzed them. 

“That means, then, that you have no way 
of knowing that they are ‘a dangerous drug, ” 
I said. “A teenager with hair longer than 
yours has them, so you automatically arrest 
him on suspicion.” 

So I drove for three hours through a steady 
rain to put Jeff before the judge here. We 
stood for perhaps 45 seconds while the judge 
read the charge, listened to a state attorney 
move that the complaint against Jeff be dis- 
missed, told Jeff he was free, and ordered the 
court clerk to give me back my $225. 

So we now drive three hours home through 
that ceaseless rain. 

My son rode here full of doubts about 
the system of justice, bitter about the hand- 
cuffs, the surliness of policemen who would 
listen to no explanation. He was certain that 
the judge would be as pigheaded as the cops. 

He was glad to be wrong. 

Yet, relief at the “short and sweet” court 
proceedings do not silence our wonderment 
as to why obviously innocent people must 
be required to travel more than 300 miles to 
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face a complaint that the state knows it will 
withdraw and the court knows it will dis- 
miss. Imagine placing that kind of hardship 
of expense and time lost at work on a father 
earning $6,000 a year? That itself ought to 
be a crime, but it is “the system.” 

The saddest thing of all is the certainty 
that while the cops, the court, the lawyers 
and others were spending so much time 
hassling over a teen-ager's antihistamines, 
the real drug peddlers were bribing police- 
men and other officials and making millions 
of dollars by foisting their poison on New 
Jersey citizens. Where is the road out of this 
madness? 


CHEROKEE COUNTRY CLUB'S 
GEORGE IS LOVINGLY “WATCHED” 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways impressed with someone who serves 
his job faithfully for long years, and 
just recently such a person was honored 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 

The honoree was George L. Wagner, 
who has worked for half a century for 
the Cherokee Country Club. Mr. Wagner 
was presented an engraved watch in 
tribute of his 50 years. 

I would like to place in the RECORD a 
story on his years of service; the article 
is from the January 30, 1972 Knoxville, 
Tenn., News-Sentinel: 


[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, Jan. 30, 
1972] 
CC's GEORGE Is LOVINGLY “WATCHED” 
(By Betsy Morris) 

George L. Wagner has a brand new watch 
to tick off the changing times. 

He’s proud of the timepiece, beautifully 
engraved and presented in tribute to his 50 
years with Cherokee Country Club. M. W. 
Egerton Jr., the Cherokee president, called 
George up for honors and gift-giving at 
family night buffet Thursday evening. 

The changing of the times isn’t rattling 
George L. Wagner at all. 

“No, I'm not retiring. I want to keep on 
going as long as I can.” 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


Cherokee was in its old clubhouse when 
George began caddying for golfers. 

“I must have been about 12 years old at 
the time.” 

Mr. Wagner now being 67, this would make 
his term of employment longer than 50 years. 
But he dates his career from the days he 
began as a waiter. 

“Wher. the pot washer didn’t show up, they 
would call me to work extra in the kitchen. 
I did dishes, pots and pans. 

“When the pot washer quit—or got fired, 
I can’t remember which—I got his job. 

“Then when a waiter didn’t show up, I got 
a chance to go in the dining room and wait 
table. I was scared at first, afraid that I might 
drop something. But I’ve been real lucky that 
way. I don’t think I ever have.” 

HE'S WELL KNOWN 


George remembers the move into the 
present clubhouse in 1928, and polishing new 
windows so they would be sparkling. 

He can recall, oh, 15 or 16 managers in his 
years with the club. Connie Ball, Cherokee’s 
assistant manager, says of Mr. Wagner, “One 
of the most wonderful of people. He has 
stayed by us all these years, helped carry the 
load. I have only top praises.” 

For many years, George was head waiter, 
A heart attack—George thinks it was about 
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three years ago—limited what everyone else 
thinks George should undertake. 

George doesn’t see it this way. He hasn’t 
even bothered to remember just when that 
heart attack occurred. What really frets him 
is time lost. 

“I didn’t lose a day for 40 years, not a day. 
And then that happened and I lost 30 days.” 

He is known to generations of prominent 
Knoxville families, all of whom call him 
George. He always enjoys seeing Mrs. 
Thomas Nelson and her young family at the 
club. When she was baby Betty Ashe he used 
to keep an eye on her to see that she didn’t 
roll out from between two pillows when she 
napped while her mother, the late Mrs. Neil 
Ashe, was golfing. 


THAT WAS A PARTY 


Great occasions of the club’s history are 
all bright memories for George. 

“I member a party for Gen. Bob Neyland— 
and all of the UT coaches of that time. Four 
hundred or 500 came to dinner, That was 
a big evening.” 

And he keeps track of the Cotillions, the 
Men's Cotillion, Girls’ Cotillion and Nine 
O'Clock. 

“There’s one coming up in February.” 

That’s right, George. The Nine O'Clock 
Cotillion on Feb. 11. 

George and his wife, Eugenia, live at 118 
Harley Rd. Mrs. Wagner worked 12 or 13 
years for the late Mrs. Alfred Sanford. 
George’s stepson, James McGhee, is with 
Tennessee Armature Co. 

George was born in Mechanicsville. 

“On what used to be Crooked Street. They 
have changed the name now.” 

His parents were the late Mr. and Mrs, 
Deaderick Wagner. 

“I had a brother and a sister, both dead 
now.” 


FAITHFUL TO CHURCH 


When his parents moved to the “country,” 
his chance to caddy developed. George went 


to the little school above Cherokee County 
Club and later came in town to a small pri- 
vate industrial school. 

Four years ago George became a Roman 
Catholic. He attends Church of the Sacred 
Heart. 

“I go every Sunday and any other time 
that I can, You see, I can go on Sundays and 
still make it to work by 10 a.m.” 

He works every day except Mondays. On 
that day he doesn’t mind at all helping his 
wife clean house, wax floors and wash win- 
dows. He likes flowers and he likes to keep 
the yard looking pretty. 

“On the back lot we have a little garden 
and we get good things from it—tomatoes, 
beans and corn. 

“Long ago, when I caddied, I tried to play 
a little golf. But I gave that up when I got 
inside work. I like to fish when I get a 
chance.” 

THE ONE-CAR MAN 

George knows a thing or two about cook- 
ing. His wife considers him The Expert on 
meat cookery. 

During World War II, George kept his 
Cherokee job and also worked on the private 
car of the late O. B. Keister, general man- 
ager of Southern Railway’s central lines. 

“I was what was known as a one-car man. 
I cooked, cleaned up and served. My mother 
would fix a leg of !amb for me, or a roast of 
beef and I would take them on the car. She 
made wonderful rolls, too, and I would take 
those and warm them at serving time. 

“Fried or broiled chicken, I could manage 
by myself. No, I never did tell Mr. Keister. He 
went right on believing I was the best cook 
in this part of the country.” 

George has even done flower arrangements 
at the club. 

“Back before florists could take over that 
responsibility. The ladies were kind. They 
said I wa> good with the flowers. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“The club seems like home to me. After 
all, I’ve spent more time there than any 
place else.” 

OLD DAYS—NOT SO GOOD 

George is sensitive to the changes of the 
times. “There’s a difference in older peo- 
ple and younger people, The young people 
have their own ideas. But these young people, 
they’re all right now. They really are all 
right.” 

George is a great appreciator of electricity. 

“I remember coal ranges, ice boxes that you 
had to put ice in, and chickens by the coop. 

“If you were going to have chicken for 
dinner, you had to wring the chicken's neck, 
I didn’t like that. I surely didn’t like that.” 


THE 1ST MARINE DIVISION'S 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


HON. PAUL S. SARBANES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the 1st Marine Division dur- 
ing World War II in the South Pacific. 
This division, in which many of Mary- 
land’s finest sons served with great dis- 
tinction, truly made an outstanding 
contribution during that conflict. 

In view of its outstanding service, I 
take great pride in participating in Bal- 
timore’s tribute to honor the deeds and 
victories of the 1st Marine Division. An 
American flag was presented by Mayor 
William Donald Schaefer on December 
10, 1971, to Capt. E. C. Clarke, USMC, 
retired, executive secretary of the 1st 
Marine Division Association, a post 
Captain Clarke has held since the asso- 
ciation was formed in 1947. This Thurs- 
day, February 10, 1972, Captain Clarke 
will depart with the flag from Friend- 
ship Airport for the start of a return 
journey to the sites and battlefields 
which the Ist Marine Division made fa- 
mous. Many distinguished high officials 
including Col. Justice M. Chambers, 
USMCR, retired, a Medal of Honor re- 
cipient, and members of the Marine As- 
sociation will be on hand to witness the 
official beginning of this trip. 

Members of the ist Marine Division 
Association from all areas of the coun- 
try will rendezvous in San Francisco 
with Captain Clarke for the beginning 
of the trip which will carry them to 
Honiara, British Solomon Island Pro- 
tectorate; Suva, Fiji; Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Wellington, New Zealand; Bal- 
larat, Australia; and Christ Church, 
New Zealand. In each of the cities to be 
visited the flag will be received and 
flown in honor of the lst Marine Divi- 
sion by the following officials: The Hon- 
orable Sir Michail David Irving Gass, 
KCMP High Commissioner to Solomon 
Islands; the Honorable Macu Falate, 
Mayor of Suva, Fiji; the Honorable Ed- 
ward Wallace Best, Lord Mayor of Mel- 
bourne, Australia; the Honorable Fran- 
cis Kitts, Mayor of Wellington, New 
Zealand; the Honorable Mayor of Bal- 
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larat, Australia; and the Honorable Ian 
G. Pickering, Mayor of Christ Church, 
New Zealand. 

After the completion of this historic 
trip, arrangements have been made to 
have the flag flown over the U.S. Capitol 
in Washington D.C. In August of 1973 the 
lst Marine Division will hold its annual 
national convention in Baltimore for the 
first time and during this convention the 
fiag will be flown over city hall. I þe- 
lieve my colleagues will agree with me 
that this is a most moving and fitting 
tribute to the men of the 1st Marine 
Division Association. 

It is appropriate at this point to re- 
count many of the deeds and accomplish- 
ments of the 1st Marine Division during 
World War II. The 1st Division, the first 
integrated amphibious strike force of its 
size in the war, was initially formed in 
February, 1941. En route from training 
in the United States in June, 1942 Gen. 
A. G. Vandegrift, commander of the divi- 
sion, learned that the Japanese had 
captured the Solomon Islands. This de- 
velopment was to result in a marked 
change of plans for additional training 
abroad. After only 8 to 12 days of train- 
ing in Wellington and Christ Church, 
New Zealand, instead of the scheduled 6 
months, the division moved to Fiji where 
it joined with parts of the 2d Division 
and other Marines from Hawaii to be- 
come the ist Marine Division Rein- 
forced. I might add that Baltimore City 
Police Commissioner Donald D. Pomer- 
leau, presently one of the Nation’s out- 
standing law enforcement officials, was a 
member of this reinforced division. 

After simulated landings in Fiji, the 
division secured three small islands with- 
in 24 hours, Gavutu, Tanambogo, and 
Tulagi. A small group was left on Tulagi 
and all landing forces were subsequently 
shipped to Guadalcanal, which measured 
90 miles in length and 40 miles in width. 
After landing on Guadalcanal] on August 
7, 1942, the Ist Marine Division Rein- 
forced captured an airfield which the 
Japanese had partially finished. The na- 
tional colors were flown for the first time 
on Guadalcanal over this air strip on 
August 8, 1942, and it was named in 
honor of Maj. Lofton R. Henderson, the 
famed pilot of the Battle of Midway. 
Immediately after this development, 
American naval support was withdrawn 
for other combat areas and the 1st Divi- 
sion spent the next 4 months resolutely 
fighting enemy forces on Guadalcanal 
until eventually the entire island was 
captured. 

At one point during this combat ef- 
fort there was no air cover for a period 
of 18 days for the operations of the divi- 
sion. Military historians generally agree 
that the capture of Guadalcanal was a 
Strategic turning point in the war in the 
South Pacific. 

Following the Guadalcanal campaign 
the 1st Division was sent to Australia for 
rest and rehabilitation. After 9 months 
in Australia, the 1st Division was as- 
signed to the New Guinea area and 
wrested that area from the Japanese. It 
moved on and captured Peleliu for the 
Allied forces. The Okinawa beaches 
were attacked by the division on April 1, 
1945 and the city was secured by June 21, 
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1945 only 2 months before the Japanese 
sued for peace. 

Truly it can be said that we owe all 
men of the 1st Marine Division a debt 
which can never be repaid. They made 
enormous sacrifices and displayed great 
courage in fighting for freedom. In the 
dark days of early World War II follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor they gave the Nation 
confidence that the American Navy and 
Marine Corps could stop the Japanese 
forces and that eventual victory in the 
war lay ahead, This accomplishment is 
the more notable because of the fact that 
the division had been trained, assem- 
bled and sent into combat quickly and 
with relatively little preparation. As Gen. 
A. G. Vandegrift subsequently pointed 
out: 

We struck at Guadalcanal to halt the ad- 
vance of the Japanese. We did not know 
how strong he was nor did we know his 
plans. We only knew that he was moving 
down the island chain and he had to be 


stopped. 

We were as well trained and as well armed 
as time and our peace time experience al- 
lowed us to be. We needed combat to tell 
us how effective our training, our doctrines 
and our weapons had been, 

We tested them against the enemy and we 
found that they worked. From that moment 
in 1942 the tide turned and the Japanese 
never again advanced, 


The current journey of the flag is not 
to seek glory, but rather as a tribute to 
all the brave and gallant men who have 
gone before us because of their belief in 
the intrinsic right of all men to be free. 
The United States of America was born 
of man’s will to be forever free and the 
U.S. Marine Corps has been bred on this 
tradition and has fought in every clime 
and place to maintain this fundamental 
right. 

I know that all of my colleagues join 
me in wishing the members of the ist 
Marine Division Association a pleasant 
and meaningful trip as they begin to 
tour the areas in which they served for 
this country during World War II. All of 
the residents of Baltimore and Mary- 
land look forward to welcoming them to 
an interesting and enjoyable reunion in 
Baltimore in August of 1973. 


CONCORDE'’S PRICE SKYROCKETS 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the February 
issue of Astronautics & Aeronautics car- 
ries a speculative article entitled “‘Con- 
corde: Options to Orders,’ which sug- 
gests that BOAC and Air France by next 
month will have turned their Concorde 
options into firm orders. 

The article, which actually lists several 
reasons why airlines should not be en- 
thused about the Concorde and its 
20,000-pound payload, begins on the op- 
timistic note: 

If all goes well... . 


However, an item in Friday’s Wall 


Street Journal indicates all is not well 
with the Concorde. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Headed “SST Concorde’s Price Con- 
tinues to Skyrocket,” the story quotes the 
president of Air France as saying the 
Concorde with spare parts will cost about 
$59 million by the time deliveries start 
in June of 1974. That compares with the 
no-spare-parts figure of $31.2 million 
mentioned in December by the director 
of one of the Concorde’s builders. 

Meanwhile, United Press International 
provides a footnote which the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on Saturday headed, 
“50,000-Pound SST Mockup To Be 
Junked.” It reports that the Boeing Co. 
will dismantle and sell its full-scale, one- 
wing mockup of the SST that cost $10.6 
million. 

These items lead one to wonder 
whether the flyaway Concorde will fare 
any better in the marketplace than the 
nonfiying SST mockup. I include the 
three at this point: 


[From the Astronautics & Aeronautics maga- 
zine, February 1972] 


CONCORDE: OPTIONS TO ORDERS 


If all goes well, by next month British 
Aircraft Corporation (BAC) and Aerospatiale 
hope to get BOAC and Air France to turn 
their eight options each into firm orders for 
Concorde. With that accomplished, the man- 
ufacturers will have passed a major hurdle 
and will turn their attention to the 14 other 
airlines holding the balance of the 74 options 
on the Mach-2 aircraft. 

So far, both the manufacturers and the 
airlines are keeping contract negotiations 
under wraps. While the airlines collectively 
are not in the best financial position to put 
out the necessary cash for another new air- 
plane, in the final competitive push it seems 
unlikely that any can forego the opportunity 
to add a supersonic airlines to their 1974 
stable. Some of the airline reticence is viewed 
as the result of their being only one supplier 
of SSTs—discounting any western purchases 
of the TU-144. Without two suppliers to 
play-off against one another, the airlines’ 
hard-to-sell attitude is used to increase their 
bargaining position. 

Late last year, the British and French 
governments reached agreement on a Con- 
corde pricing formula, but declined to an- 
nounce all the details in order to give the 
manufacturers some bargaining position of 
their own, for example, lower prices for early 
purchases and discounts for larger buys. The 
fly-away price is expected to come to about 
$31-million. An exact figure depends on cer- 
tain adjustments for recent international 
monetary fluctuations. This price does not 
include the usual list of spares, but does 
provide for about a one-third recovery of 
the expected $2-billion R&D investment ad- 
vanced by the two European nations. 

Any day now, BAC/Aerospatiale should 
complete the final standard aircraft specifi- 
cation. Although the external airframe and 
engine configuration was frozen about two 
years ago, final specification of onboard sys- 
tems, instrumentation, and interior layout 
remains to be settled. According to Dewi 
Rowlands, Concorde Sales Manager for BAC 
in the U.S., the companies hope to sell the 
airlines a standard, off-the-shelf airplane 
with only minor customized features. 

PAYLOAD GUARANTEES 

Based on over 700 flight-test hours to 
date—over 200 at supersonic speeds—the 
firms expect to meet the 20,000-lb payload 
guarantee for the Paris-New York run, as 
specified in the option contracts for the first 
40 aircraft. This guarantee is supposed to 
rise to 25,000 lb for later aircraft. Under 
normal conditions of commercial operation 
over the Paris-New York route, the 128 pas- 
sengers in the standard, high-density seating 
configuration represent a 26,000 to 27,000-lb 
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payload. Variance in the operational payload 
requirements and the minimum guarantee 
reflects flight profiles, including temperature 
assumptions, under both U.S. Federal Avia- 
tion Regulations and regulations set by the 
European authorities, as well as the ex- 
pected variation in empty weight from air- 
craft to aircraft. 
MEETING FAR PART 36 

While the theoretical aircraft performance 
was known two years ago when the final de- 
sign was set, the airlines wanted to be shown 
the actual performance data. Similarly, the 
airlines expect some guarantee that Con- 
corde will meet anticipated environmental 
regulations—particularly as to noise—once 
it enters service in 1974. Right now, the 
makers are confident that initial production 
airplanes will produce a maximum of 111 
EPNGB at takeoff, 114 EPNdB at the sideline, 
and 115 EPNdB on approach. These figures 
should all drop to 108 EPNdB—the FAR Part 
36 limit for large new subsonic jets—by the 
time the plane enters wide use. All of the 
manufacturers’ engineering improvements 
are being focused on the environment prob- 
lems before moving on to other items. 

So far, because of the smoky and noisy en- 
gines of the prototypes, Concorde has not 
been scheduled for any U.S. sales tour nor, at 
this writing, any appearance at Transpo 72 
in May. 

From the beginning, says Rowlands, the 
companies expected that there might be a 
problem with sonic boom over land areas. 
As a result, all the economic studies as- 
sumed operation at Mach 1.05—95 percent 
probability that the sonic boom will not reach 
the ground. At this speed, about 45 min 
could be cut off the U.S. transcontinental 
run, compared to conventional jet operations. 

As for making money with Concorde, Sir 
George Edwards, BAC President, claims that 
airlines can operate over the North Atlantic 
with a breakeven load factor of “less than 
50 percent at present first-class fares in a 
single-class layout.” 


FINANCING LEVERAGE 


Getting the money to finance production 
and sales does not appear to be a problem. 
The government will provide about 80 percent 
of the $240-300-million in production financ- 
ing through loans at acceptable interest rates. 
Banks will finance the balance. According to 
Rowlands, money is available through Eu- 
ropean banks to finance the airline purchases 
conventionally. Interest rates could run as 
little as 7-7.5 percent for foreign buyers un- 
der the Export Credit Guarantee arrange- 
ments—if the U.S. airlines choose to leave 
Wall Street for financing. The large amount 
of financing coupled with the initial pur- 
chase should favorably affect the balance of 
payments for Britain and France. 

If the figures turn out as they hope, BAC 
and Aerospatiale will sell about 250 airplanes 
by 1980. In typical conservative European 
fashion, it would take only about 150 sales 
for the companies to break even. 

Nothing says Britain and France do not 
intend to go ahead with the Concorde. So 
far, the governments have authorized con- 
struction of 10 production aircraft in addi- 
tion to the four prototypes and preproduc- 
tion aircraft and two test airframes, plus 
procurement of certain long-lead-time parts 
for production aircraft numbers 11 through 
16. Preproduction Concorde 01 has already 
flown and Concorde 02—essentially a produc- 
tion version aircraft—will fly this summer, 

BEYOND CONCORDE 

The biggest shortcoming, and well recog- 
nized, is the airplane’s limited seating capac- 
ity. This was only partially solved in stretch- 
ing the prototype airplane to what is now 
the production version. Once sales get going, 
it seems reasonable to expect a larger Con- 
corde-B at some time in the future. 

Speaking before the American Chamber of 
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Commerce in London, BAC President Ed- 
wards suggested that "a sensible path for us 
to follow would be to extend to the U.S. the 
collaboration which is now deeply embedded 
in Europe. It seems to me much more sensi- 
ble for you to build an advanced version of 
the Concorde in collaboration with us than 
to go off on your own many years behind us 
in an advanced technology.” Just how the 
U.S. will re-enter the SST field will depend 
on the nation’s economic recovery and the 
political winds blowing come next November. 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 5, 1972] 
50,000-Pounp SST Mockurp To BE JUNKED 


SEATTLE, WaSH.—The only fullscale mock- 
up of the U.S. supersonic transport (SST) is 
going to be dismantled and sold for junk by 
the Boeing Co., it has been announced, 

Funding for the SST was defeated by Con- 
gress last year before the plane had a chance 
to fly. In fact, the SST model had only one 
wing when lawmakers cut off funds for its 
continued development. 

Boeing announced yesterday it will open 
bids Feb, 18 on dismantling and removal of 
the 50,000-pound mockup which cost $10,- 
680,000. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 4, 1972] 


SST CONCORDE'S Price CONTINUES TO 
SKYROCKET 


Paris.—The Anglo-French supersonic 
transport Concorde, already acknowledged as 
the world’s most expensive commercial jet- 
liner, is going to prove more expensive yet. 

Pierre Cot, president of Air France, said 
the plane with spare parts will cost about 
$59 million by the time deliveries start in 
June 1974. The basic plane itself, the state- 
owned carrier estimated, would cost about 
$42 million. 

That’s considerably higher than the $31.2 
million estimate for the craft alone given 
last December by Henri Ziegler, director of 
Aerospatiale, one of the builders of the SST. 
And even that was well above the original 
talking price of around $25 million. 

Air France sources said the European 
A300B airbus also will cost considerably more. 
It put the cost of that plane at $17.3 million. 
parts included, up from the original estimate 
of $12.7 million. 


THE TRAGIC DEATH OF AN AGED 
PERSON 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, the way 
that our society has, in this day of tech- 
nological excellence, chosen to treat, 
care, and assist our elderly is nothing 
less than an outrage. I cannot imagine 
that the callousness, which seems to be 
shown to our elderly, is accepted or even 
tacitly condoned. Yet, we seem to have 
done less than is possible and tragedies 
such as the one written about by Gary 
Potter seem, at times, to be common- 
place. 

In an attempt to prick the conscience 
of the Members of the Congress I am at- 
taching the following article so that per- 
haps we can find the way to move our- 
selves to take those actions which will, 
if not eliminate, make less commonplace 
the seeming indifference that our society 
has heaped upon our aged. 

The article follows: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 6, 1972] 


THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH MEINDERS— 
1878-1971 


(By Gary Potter) 

The writer is editor of Rough Beast, a 
monthly non-ideological journal of ideas and 
political and social commentary, from which 
the following is excerpted. 

Last Nov. 6 a 5-megaton nuclear warhead 
was exploded at Amchitka Island, Alaska, 
That same day, my wife’s grandmother was 
killed in a nursing home in Iowa. Opponents 
of the Amchitka test were, generally speak- 
ing, persons who believe that the number of 
technical interventions made in the enyiron- 
ment during recent times has reached such 
a dangerous level that irreparable harm is 
about to be done to the world. I think some 
of them must have expected dramatic conse- 
quences from the Amchitka test; a few might 
actually have hoped for them. But the earth 
did not crack. California did not sink. There 
were no tidal waves. 

I think the expected signals can be read 
in the death of Elizabeth Meinders. 

Mrs. Meinders was born in Iowa and lived 
there her whole life. The Iowa and the United 
States where she was born were rather dif- 
ferent from the state and nation of today. 
When Mrs. Meinders was born, Rutherford B. 
Hayes was President of the United States (of 
which there were then 38); Queen Victoria 
would reign for two more decades over a vast 
and mighty empire; the last Russian tsar, 
still a boy of 10, was years away from ascend- 
ing his throne; Kaiser Wilhelm I, the last 
German emperor, was not yet even crown 
prince, Since 1878, a very great deal has 
changed in the world. 

Mrs. Meinders was fully aware of the 
changes. Until the onset of the troubles 
which led to her death, she read a newspaper 
every day. Her view of affairs was remarkably 
detached. It was not that she was unrespon- 
sive to the world; the world simply no longer 
shocked her. 

What great issue or event agitating us in 
recent days had she not already had occasion 
to consider? The war? Already a lady of 40 at 
the end of the first World War, Mrs. Meinders 
had witnessed six of the seven foreign wars 
waged by the United States. Racial conflict? 
She could remember being scooped up and 
bundled into the house by her mother when 
some Indians suddenly appeared nearby— 
Little Big Horn had happened only a couple 
of years before, Wounded Knee was years in 
the future. Presidential assassination? Could 
the one in 1963 seem as momentous to her as 
it did to many when she could personally 
recall two of the three others in our history? 

Born as she was before the advent of elec- 
tric lighting, the automobile, the telephone, 
radio, the newer prodigies of science and 
technology did not impress her overmuch. I 
once asked her what she thought of seeing 
men on the moon, live, in color. “Oh,” she 
said, “I suppose it’s all right.” Her many years 
had clearly made her extremely tolerant. 

Intact as were her mental and spiritual 
faculties, the sheer weight of her 90-plus 
years did bear on her body. Though far from 
being bedridden (merely two summers ago 
she was capable of the long car trip from 
Iowa to Washington), she did have difficulty 
at times walking and she recently made fre- 
quent use of a wheelchair. If you asked her 
how she felt, she would reply, “I'm all right, 
but I used to be able to run like a deer.” 
There was wistfulness in the remark, and 
resignation, but also a subdued note of anger, 
as if she felt she had been betrayed—by her 
own body—and who could doubt her word? 
Yet there was no one still living who remem- 
bered her running. 

From the fact that so many she'd known 
and loved had already passed on and from her 
religious devotion was derived another char- 
acteristic: prudence, She deemed it prudent 
to devote much of her energy these last years 
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to preparing for the inevitable. This, also, 
must have accounted for her apparent de- 
tachment. She was preparing to put behind 
her the things of this world; she was detach- 
ing herself from them. In her 93 years she'd 
seen a great deal of death and she must have 
acquired an understanding of it. It surely 
seemed that death, no more than anything 
else, would not surprise her. Yet it did, it did. 

Dying was once something accomplished 
at home. That was the case for eyen the 
poorest of men. In 1878, say, there simply 
was no place else to die, no more than there 
was another place, besides the open field, 
to give birth. Also, dying being part of life, 
home seemed a suitable place to do it since 
that is where one had done the rest of one’s 
living. Unless he were caught fatally by haz- 
ard far from home, every man could expect 
to die there—in the bosom of the family, as 
the expression went. Loved ones actually 
held your hand, they wiped your brow. You 
were going anyway; they tried to ease it for 
you. 

I've said Mrs. Meinders was as aware of 
the world from which she died as the one 
into which she was born, but she must have 
expected, must have prayed, that her death 
would be the sort she knew best and which 
she had schooled herself to accept, if per- 
haps with ever so slightly rebellious a 
spirit, as she accepted the infirmity of an 
aged body. By rights, such a death ought 
to have been hers. 

Like all really wise persons, Mrs. Meinders 
had made it a lifelong policy to ayoid doc- 
tors, except in direst need, and to stay com- 
pletely away from hospitals or any other 
institution purporting to care for the un- 
well or infirm, She was not alone in her feel- 
ing about such places. Her daughter, my 
mother-in-law, had her in her home, as she 
had for a number of years, when her final 
difficulties began in August, That is, unlike 
many others who, by virtue merely of years, 
find themselves in “nursing” homes at a cer- 
tain point in their lives. Mrs. Meinders was 
not in one. Inasmuch as she required no 
“nursing,” was not unwell, never truly in- 
firm, why should she have been? Also un- 
like many others, of course, she had a 
daughter who was willing to have her at 
home and to see after her wants, which 
were always limited. 

In August, Mrs. Meinders complained of 
some pains. My wife, who was visiting her 
mother and grandmother at the time, told 
me on the phone that the family doctor was 
away, that others had been consulted, and 
they recommended that Mrs. Meinders be 
taken to a local hospital for an examination, 
one more thorough than could have been 
done at home. There should have been noth- 
ing alarming in the idea of hospitalization 
for no more reason than a thorough physi- 
cal. Surely the reason for Grandma's pain 
could be more easily and accurately discov- 
ered in a hospital than at home. Yet Virginia 
(my wife) and I were both uneasy at the 
idea. She was herself less than enthusiastic. 

As Virginia and her mother left her on the 
first evening of her first hospital stay, my 
mother-in-law said, “Well, we're going.” 

“And leave me in the presence of mine 
enemies?” said Mrs. Meinders. It was a line 
from the best known, and Mrs, Meinders’ 
favorite, of all the Psalms. 

She was in the place for merely a few days. 
Because Virginia and her mother thought 
they discerned a casualness, even a certain 
callousness, in the institution's treatment of 
Mrs. Meinders, they were quite pleased when 
the doctors told them there was no need for 
worry, Grandma could go back home, 

The doctors at the hospital had failed 
to detect a massive internal abscess which 
burst in the evening soon after Grandma's 
return. I was later appalled to learn that 
small Iowa cities of 30,000 population are 
apparently no different than New York or 
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Washington on one score: Despite all the 
pleas of Virginia and my mother-in-law, no 
doctor would come to the house. All through 
the night the two women carried on as best 
they could. The blood and matter was coming 
in prodigious quantities. Every convenient 
receptacle—basins, bowls, pans, even a kitty 
litter box—was put to use; Veronica, our 15- 
month-old daughter, upset by the turmoil, 
began to cry but could not be coped with— 
there was no time even to empty the pans 
as Virginia and her mother worked in tan- 
dem; the gory containers overflowed the bath 
room and kitchen floors, had to be set out 
in the garage. 

Finally, at dawn, a doctor agreed to a house 
call. This gentleman’s professional contribu- 
tion to the situation, seeing the pans spread 
before him on the garage floor: “That’s im- 
possible. If she lost that much blood she’d 
be dead.” 

She was in fact so weakened that the doc- 
tor would not advise what doctors today al- 
ways automatically advise, what the doctors 
a few days before advised: he would not 
recommend her being moved to the hospital, 
not then. 

Yet weak as she was, she was also strong. 
Anyone, it seems when you consider it, must 
be marvelously strong simply to live 93 years. 
It was her strength that undid her. Why 
couldn't the end have been that night? It 
would have been far better. There were mom- 
ents when Grandma actually cried out for it 
to be. She was too strong, however. Her God 
had made her so strong she was yet to endure 
a death unlike any she had ever expected. 

The members of my wife's family are not 
numerous. For several generations the fam- 
ily's children have been born at 30-year inter- 
vals, rather than the common 20. Thus, Mrs. 
Meinders, though already past 90, had no 
great-grandchild until the birth of Veronica, 
my daughter. The two of them, the old lady 
and the infant girl, had a close and warm 
relationship. 

In the morning after that first crisis, after 
the doctor had left, before anyone could stop 
her, Veronica climbed onto Mrs. Meinders’ 
bed. She grabbed a crumpled Kleenex lying 
there and with it wiped some sweat from 
her great-grandmother’s forehead. My wife 
has told me that it wasn’t until days later 
that she saw Veronica’s gesture in the light 
of the act once performed by her namesake. 

During those days, as Mrs. Meinders re- 
covered something of herself, there were 
countless games of peek-a-boo, the child 
standing at the foot of the bed, Mrs. Mein- 
ders frequently racked by pain nobody nearly 
a century old is meant to bear. How did she 
bear hers? Her heart, her lungs, all her organs 
were extraordinarily fit, we were told. It was 
necessary, however, finally to readmit her to 
the hospital. 

It surely was necessary, wasn't it? The ab- 
scess had to be completely cleaned, it had to 
be healed. The doctors wouldn't treat Mrs. 
Meinders at home, no more than they'd do 
anything else there, even examine her. 

It was in the hospital that I last saw her. 
She had been there in bed, for two or three 
weeks. I was deeply distressed after seeing 
her. Never had I seen her so enervated, so 
listless. Never before had I seen her listless. 
period. And her eyes! A 93-year-old junkie, 
was that possible? 

My wife explained that the nurses gave 
Mrs. Meinders drugs, “to keep her quiet.” 

“Quiet! How noisy can a bedridden 93- 
year-old woman be?” 

“No, it’s just that if she asks for anything 
when it’s not scheduled it disturbs the rou- 
tine. They're busy.” 

“Oh, c'mon. What? A glass of water?” 

“I know. But what can we do?” 

What indeed? 

Her low morale was not the only thing 
troubling about Mrs. Meinders’ condition. We 
noted a vicious bruise, actually an open 
wond. on one elbow (an old person’s skin 
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can be exceedingly tender). There were simi- 
lar bruises elsewhere on her body. We in- 
quired of the nurses how the bruises had 
been inflicted. Blithely, we were told she 
bruised herself trying to get out of bed. The 
bed in question had high railings all around 
it. An old lady who's lately needed a wheel- 
chair to get around tried by herself, in a 
drugged state, to climb over those barriers? 
That’s what we asked. We were told: Yes! 

Mrs. Meinders was clearly not popular with 
the staff. She was a nuisance; so it seemed. 
But, as Virginia asked, what could we do? 
We didn’t want to take her home simply to 
die. We wanted her to live comfortably and 
well. For that she needed healing. The alleged 
healers said the only place for the healing 
was here, in the hospital. 

Mrs. Meinders was most of all a nuisance 
about the catheter. My mother-in-law who'd 
cared for her for years, knew she was not, had 
never been, incontinent, yet a catheter had 
been inserted in her urethra. This did spare 
the nurses having to attend to a bed-pan but 
it created another problem. Mrs. Meinders 
was evidently offended by the plastic tubing, 
especially inserted as it was in a part of her 
body she probably regarded as not merely 
private but inviolate (nothing could more ac- 
curately reflect her 19th-century upbring- 
ing). When she was sufficiently undrugged, 
she pulled the catheter out. Not once. At least 
three times. Incredible. I flinched whenever 
I imagined the pain her action must have 
caused. I don’t know if the nurses considered 
the pain, but they were furious. When Vir- 
ginia and I discovered the catheter removed 
on one of our visits and foolishly reported it 
(“Please don’t make trouble for them, Grand- 
ma. You'll only make them mad.”) we were 
banished from the room, saw nurses, faces 
rigid with anger, rush into it. We heard 
Grandma scream as they jammed the damned 
thing back in, but the first nurse out the 
door met our gaze with equanimity, even 
smiling. What to do? We felt trapped. 

The last time I saw my wife's grandmother 
alive was with my mother-in-law. When we 
reached the floor, we found no one at the 
floor desk. We went straight to Grandma's 
room. She wasn’t there. Wondering where to 
look, we heard Grandma’s voice from the 
room down the corridor where sitz baths were 
given. My mother-in-law pulled me back as 
I was about to step through the door; she 
wanted to hear what was being said. 

Grandma was saying, “Why can’t I talk?” 

“Because I want to read the paper,” the 
nurse replied. 

When we did go into the room, I saw the 
nurse’s paper was turned to the funnies page. 

I returned to Washington, leaving Virginia 
with her family. Mrs. Meinders was in the 
hospital a while longer. The hospital then 
asked that she be removed. 

I couldn’t believe it when Virginia told it 
to me on the phone. 

There had been a letter to the hospital 
from Medicare, it seemed. Formerly, hospitals 
might keep patients indefinitely, as long as 
necessary to get the job done, the job that 
needed doing; that’s why the patient was 
there. Today, the Medicare “benefits” are ex- 
hausted, and that’s it. Out. Unless maybe 
you're actually dying. Ginny quoted a doctor 
at the hospital, speaking of Mrs. Meinders’ 
case: “Hopefully, we'd thought that she’d 
have slipped away by now.” Those were his 
exact words. Since she hadn’t “slipped away” 
as scheduled by Meuicare, she’d have to leave. 
I was speechless. 

Even as Mrs. Meinders was expelled from 
the hospital, the doctors expressed the view 
that if she were taken home she’d require 
the attention there of two full-time nurses. 
That was out of the question. Accordingly, 
Virginia’s mother and aunt surveyed most of 
the nursing homes in the area and finally 
settled on one: it was going to cost the family 
$1,000 a month. As it happened, Mrs. Mein- 
ders was there but a few weeks. 

After helping her mother and aunt install 
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Mrs. Meinders in the place, Virginia came 
home to Washington. She told me all about 
the home. It was clean and bright, the newest 
built and supposedly best equipped home in 
the vicinity, but she’d found the same rou- 
tine use of drugs as at the hospital. Every 
evening everyone got his stupor pill; un- 
disturbed quiet would reign for the rest of 
the night; no one would be any trouble for 
anyone else, particularly the staff (in addi- 
tion to professional staff there was consider- 
able volunteer help—Girl Scouts earning 
badge points, that sort of thing). 

I was struck by one detail; persons feeling 
badly often must be encouraged to eat; that 
is as true of old persons as anyone else. At 
this “nursing” home where Mrs. Meinders 
now lived, no one did anything to encourage 
eating; food, I gathered, was simply left with 
the inmates: there it is if you want it. The 
result was that the relatives or friends of 
many inmates, including my mother-in-law, 
visited the establishment twice a day to fedd 
the inmates. A thousand dollars doesn’t buy 
much anymore, I reflected. 

Three weeks after Virginia got home the 
phone rang at 3 o’clock one morning. It was 
Virginia’s mother. Grandma had been killed. 
She was scalded to death in the bathtub. In a 
sitz bath, I wondered what nurse this time 
had been busy reading the funnies. 

No one had actually been reading the 
paper. It might as well have been the case, 
however. Beyond the fact that someone had 
been grossly negligent we shall perhaps never 
know exactly what happened. Either some- 
one had simply put Grandma into water al- 
ready scalding hot and abandoned her de- 
spite her protests, or she was left unattended 
while a malfunctioning electrical device 
heated up the water. As chance had it, both 
my mother-in-law and her sister arrived at 
the “nursing” home, for a visit, within min- 
utes of the event. The place was in turmoil. 
In the moment’s excitement, one nurse was 
extremely candid. She blurted: “We heard 
her screaming but we were all too busy to go 
in.” When the remark was reported to us, 
Virginia and I recollected the scream we'd 
heard in the hospital corridor, and the satis- 
fied look of the nurse afterwards. 

Grandma lingered, in agony, for twelve 
hours, She was back in one of those beds 
with the high metal barriers; both her 
daughters were with her. She complained 
very little about the pain she was feeling, 
but it had to be great. Her boiled flesh had 
turned black and was falling away. A curious 
thing happened in those hours. Though 
Grandma was Iowa-born, her first language 
was German, until the age of 8. No one living 
had ever heard her speak it. Now at the 
end, it was suddenly the language in which 
she prayed. Then, her very last words were: 
“Give me a kiss.” Neither of her daughters 
could reach over the barriers of the hospital 
bed to give it. That was all. 

When we buried Grandma her pastor said 
that everything he knew about her indicated 
that she was now with God. It is hardly 
possible to believe otherwise. All signs, her 
devotion and piety, her prudence, indicated 
that she understood her very long life to be 
a gift from God, which He meant her to use 
in preparing to meet Him. Not everyone re- 
ceives such a gift. Consider the case of a 
young man wiped out driving to work. Yet 
Grandma’s death was more nearly akin to 
the young man’s than it surely was to that of 
say, her grandfather. But Grandma’s case 
was not unique, you know that. That most of 
us will have her institutional kind of dying, 
or the young man’s violent death, and al- 
most no one of us the older kind of demise, 
an 1878 death—there is the material for 
meditation, 

Death has always been the ultimate cor- 
rection of men’s lives: it is the wages of sin; 
but unless all accounts of past dyings have 
been falsified, it does seem that death, the 
process of having one’s sins corrected, was 
once easier to bear. It seems to have in- 
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volved some tears and sincere repentance, 
and that was about it. Did its relative ease 
correspond to the sins it corrected? 

That young man driving to work, is he 
aware his life is in Gcd's hands? Chances are 
that if he has any thoughts at all about his 
life being in anyone's hands he thinks it is 
in those of the General Motors engineers, 

And if so wretched a death as Grandma’s 
can be visited even on that dear, amiable, 
God-fearing lady, what chance have the rest 
of us to avoid her fate, the young man’s, or 
worse? Tears and repentance, then, sweet 
death? No, for most of us it’s going to be the 
freeway crackup, or the lonely, bitter death 
of a terminal ward—or the scalding sitz bath. 

Why should God, capable as He is of in- 
finite subtlety, arrange for the top of the 
world to blow off at Amchitka? He can ar- 
range for every man a personal Amchitka. 
I believe that is possibly just what He's do- 
ing. I’m suggesting that the American way 
of death may in fact be His punishment for 
our way of life. If you don’t believe in Him, 
let’s just say that it’s nature fighting back. 


A LIMIT TO THE SKY? 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Northern Virginia Daily at Strasburg, 
Va., in its lead editorial of Thursday, 
February 3, said this: 

One thing is clear, the Republican Party 
can no longer point the finger at the Demo- 
crats, charging them with unrivaled fiscal 
irresponsibility. Even the spending of the 
Johnson Administration cannot match what 
is happening today. 


The Northern Virginia Daily, through 
the years, has had outstanding editorials. 
It is influential in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. 

It has supported every Republican 
presidential nominee since 1932. 

The editor of the Northern Virginia 
Daily, J. J. Crawford, as did his prede- 
cessor, Arthur Davison, speaks frankly 
and forthrightly, and calls the shots as 
he sees them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial captioned “Does the Sky Have a 
Limit?” be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Daily, Feb. 3, 
1972] 
DOES THE SKY HAVE A LIMIT? 

As the import of President: Nixon's budget 
for 1972-73 begins to be more fully under- 
stood a rising tide of shock and disbelief 
is being heard around the country. 

There is one central figure which is the 
capstone of what many consider a new high 
of fiscal madness. That figure is $493.2 billion, 
the amount which represents the President’s 
estimate of the national debt at the end of 
the new budget’s fiscal year, June 30, 1978. 

The national debt is now $424 billion, Thus, 
by his own reckoning, the President proposes 
to spend about $70 billion more in the next 
17 months than will be taken in in revenue. 
It also means that since President Nixon took 
office in January 1969 the debt will have 


grown by $133 billion. 
As Sen. Harry Byrd pointed out in a speech 
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in the Senate recently, “. . . one-fourth of 
that enormous total debt ($493.2 billion) 
will have been incurred during the Admin- 
istration of President Nixon in only four 
years.” 

In addition to the increase, instead of 
the expected cutback, in defense spending 
many looked for in the wake of the de- 
escalated Vietnam war, the President is also 
pushing expensive and uncontrollable do- 
mestic plans, These include welfare reform 
and his proposals for a guaranteed annual 
income. But, even before Congress has 
passed these proposals, for the first time 
budget appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare exceed the 
defense budget. 

One thing is clear, the Republican party 
can no longer point the finger at the Demo- 
crats, charging them with unrivaled fiscal ir- 
responsibility. Even the spending of the 
Johnson Administration cannot match what 
is happening today. 

If things keep up the way they are going, 
and there’s no reason to believe there will be 
@ change of heart, four years of the Nixon 
Administration will severely challenge the 
long record of Democratic deficit spending 
for the dubious honor of being the leading 
catapulter into financial disaster. 


DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
EMERGENCY 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I spoke on the floor of the House 
about drug abuse prevention. At that 
time, I made clear my chagrin with a 
proposed cutback in drug abuse educa- 
tion programs in New York schools. 

Funding treatment programs is cer- 
tainly important, but no more impor- 
tant than efforts to prevent our young 
people from becoming addicts in the 
first place. 

Today, when the average age of drug 
users being treated is 17 years, and when 
the New York Addiction Services Agency 
treated 3,787 young people under 15 
years of age last year, I can no longer 
understand our meager efforts at educa- 
tion. 

I fervently hope that the Director of 
the Special Action Office on Drug Abuse 
Prevention will give the highest priority 
to massive education and prevention ef- 
forts. 

I include several articles of interest: 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 6, 1972] 
SCHOOLS FEAR END oF STATE DRUG Am 
(By Leonard Buder) 

A drug education specialist at Alfred E. 
Smith High School in the Bronx recently re- 
ceived what he regarded as the “ultimate 
reward" from some students: wrapped-up 
packages of their “works’—drug parapher- 
nalia—together with assurances they would 
never go back to using drugs. 

The specialist is one of 93 serving in the 
city’s high schools under a new state- 
funded program known as SPARK—for 
School Prevention of Addiction Through Re- 
habilitation and Knowledge. Companion pro- 
grams, also state-financed, have recently got- 
ten under way in many elementary, inter- 
mediate and junior high schools under local 
district auspices, 
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Last week, however, school officials voiced 
concern that these special programs, aimed 
at preventing drug addiction and at helping 
those who are already “hooked,” would come 
to a halt when the school year ends this 
June. 

ALBANY ANNOUNCEMENT 

Their concern was prompted by the an- 
nouncement in Albany on Tuesday that the 
state would by Sept. 15 end its support of 
special school programs to prevent drug ad- 
diction because of a lack of funds, 

“It would be a sad day if programs which 
appear to be bringing about some favorable 
results should be discontinued,” School 
Chancellor Harvey B. Scribner said. The 
Chancellor added that he had personally in- 
spected several of the special programs and 
was “impressed” by what he saw. 

During the current school year, the state 
is providing $19.6-million to the city schools 
for these programs, through the city’s Ad- 
diction Services Agency. The city matches 
these funds with “in kind” services. But 
school officials say that without the state 
funds, there could be no special drug-preven- 
tion programs in the schools. 

Dr. Helen M. Feulner, the acting assistant 
superintendent in charge of special educa- 
tion at central school headquarter:. and 
Richard deLone, the Addiction Services 
Agency's assistant commissioner for educa- 
tion and training, noted that the state 
funds had made possible a variety of special 
projects last fall. 


LIFE'S PROBLEMS 


The emphasis in the school programs is 
on reaching and helping youngsters who 
have problems—"life’s problems,” Dr. Feul- 
ner remarked—before they get involved with 
drugs. These could be problems about school, 
the family, or relations with peers. 

Group “rap sessions” and individual coun- 
seling are the “guts” of the program, Mr. de- 
Lone said. But a variety of approaches, often 
devised by the students, are also employed, 
including student-produced newspapers, 
magazines, films and plays warning against 
drug use. In some schools, specially trained 
students, selected for their leadership abil- 
ity, are working with their classmates. 

There are also referral and follow-up serv- 
ices for youngsters already addicted. In the 
93 high schools alone, 1,600 students have 
since September been referred to outside 
agencies for treatment. 

In the past, Mr. deLone said, schools felt 
that they had a drug-prevention program if 
they occasionally showed a “horror” film de- 
picting the effects of addiction or invited a 
few former addicts to an assembly program 
to tell of their experienves. These approach- 
es, he said, produced “limited and possibly 
negative” results. 


SPECIAL TEAMS USED 


In addition to the drug-education special- 
ist in every high school, 13 secondary schools 
have established, under the SPARK pro- 
gram, “intervention and prevention centers.” 

Each center, Arthur Jaffe, the SPARK pro- 
gram director noted, has special teams con- 
sisting of a social worker or psychologist, a 
guidance counselor, an attendance teacher, 
& teacher and four paraprofessionals—“some 
of whom are recent graduates or, themselves, 
ex-addicts.” 

In the program's first three months, ac- 
cording to Dr. Feulner, more than 2,500 stu- 
dents participated in group sessions and 1,- 
150 received individual counseling. 

Each of the city’s 31 decentralized dis- 
tricts has a drug-education coordinator and 
has mounted special programs, Mr. deLone 
estimated that these local efforts were reach- 
ing about 103,000 pupils, of whom 5,000 were 
receiving intensive help. 

“It would be almost cynical for the state 
to pull the rug out from under these pro- 
grams now,” he said. 
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HEROIN TAKING PRETEEN TOLL 
(By Joe Feurey) 

Drug experts here are becoming alarmed 
at the rapid growth in the number of pre- 
teen heroin addicts. 

An analysis of available statistics, inter- 
views with doctors, school officials, social 
workers, drug experts, community leaders, 
ex-addicts and current addicts indicates 
there are thousands—perhaps tens of thou- 
sands—of preteen drug users in this city. 

He (or she) is sniffing glue at the age of 
5, getting stoned on pot by 8, popping pills 
by 10, snorting heroin and pushing drugs by 
12 and shooting dope before 13. 

In the early ’60s, the age of the average 
drug user in treatment was about 25, By the 
mid-’60s it was 23. Four years ago it was 
21. Today, according to Addiction Service 
Agency spokesman Ray Godhey, it’s 17. 

In August, 25 per cent of the drug users in 
treatment were under 15. Last month, the 
figure rose to 29 per cent—3470. 

“These figures are pointing to the begin- 
ning of a real problem in the pre-teen area,” 
says Richard deLone, Assistant Commission- 
er for Education and Training for ASA, 

“Although there’s no hard data—the cen- 
sus we took only listed the category under 
15—all the evidence points to the fact that 
children are turning on to drugs at younger 
and younger ages.” 

DeLone pointed out that Manhattan had 
some 2500 under-15 users in treatment, 
Brooklyn 359, Queens and Richmond 358 and 
the Bronx 212, 

“But that’s not because, say, Manhattan 
has more addicts than, say, the Bronx,” De- 
Lone said. “It’s just that there are more 
facilities for treatment and detection here. 
The more we look into the problem, the more 
we're finding.” 

Nathan Wright, coordinator of Community 
School Board 4’s drug program in East Har- 
lem, estimates that out of an elementary 
school population of 1300 in his district there 
may be between 200 and 300 drug users. 

“There’s an awful lot of pills floating 
around in the elementary schools and pot, 
too, of course. But there’s heroin, too. The 
kids do a ‘combination act’ with it. 

“That’s when two or three children get 
together and pool their lunch money to buy 
a bag of heroin for a couple bucks. Then they 
all get together and sniff it, Cocaine is out 
of their reach. It’s Just too expensive.” 


SIGNIFICANT FACTORS 


According to drug experts interviewed 
there are significant economic factors push- 
ing the drugs into the pre-teen age groups. 

“Kids who use drugs find the best way to 
support their habits is to push drugs. So 
drugs spread through peer groups like an 
epidemic. And small kids can’t pull off big 
jobs to finance their drugs so they have to 
rely on pushing,” says Richard Mangus who 
was formerly with the Children’s Aid Society 
and is presently working in West Harlem's 
School District, 3’s drug program, 

According to David Margulis, who heads 
Alpha School in Brooklyn, a therapeutic com- 
munity and outpatient treatment center for 
teenage addicts, one of the main reasons 
drugs are being pushed into the pre-teen 
group is: 

“If you're small you've got to sell drugs to 
someone smaller than yourself. If you try to 
sell to someone bigger, or maybe even your 
own size you run the risk of getting robbed. 
The smaller your customer is, the safer you 
are.” 

Ray Martin, director of Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant Youth in Action, says there are 9- and 
10-year-old pushers in his community and 
explains that “sometimes it’s just a family 
thing.” 

“Sometimes the kids’ parent or parents are 
on drugs, so they use their kids to transport 
the stuff. Most cops wouldn’t search a 9-year- 
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old for a couple hundred dollars worth of 
drugs. 

“And sometimes the kid is Just pressed into 
service to sell in order to support the habit 
of his parents or maybe of an older brother 
or sister.” 

Martin said he did not have any accurate 
statistics but felt that the pre-teen drug use 
percentage may already be as high as 10 per 
cent in the elementary schools in his area. 

Most of those interviewed said the most 
effective immediate measures to identify and 
treat, prevent and educate was in the schools. 

But, according to Asst. Commissioner de- 
Lone, it looks as if all of the funding for the 
in-school programs will be cut off before the 
beginning of the next school year. 

“There are just no more funds for the 
school program in the pipeline, Unless there’s 
@ special appropriation before school opens 
or unless we can get some funding through 
the U.S. Mental Hygiene Act, an effective 
school program for prevention and treatment 
will be impossible next year.” 

Pre-teen addicts are very difficult to treat. 
In fact, because the phenomenon is so new, 
there are virtually no treatment program 
available for the pre-teen addict. 

All of those interviewed agreed that 
methadone for pre-teens wasn't feasible. But 
treatment of the pre-teen addict in thera- 
peutic communities just hadn’t shown any 
real successes. 

Dr. Thomas Scott, who works for Odyssey 
House, which treats addicts of all ages, said 
Odyssey House started taking in pre-teen ad- 
dicts three years ago. He explained some of 
the problems in treating the young drug 
users. 

“The therapeutic community relies a lot 
on peer group pressure for treatment. But at 
the pre-teen level they require more of a 
parent surrogate rather than peer group 
pressure. Also it’s almost impossible for a 
child that young to understand the type of 
insight therapy we use at Odyssey. They 
really can’t understand what it’s all about. 

“Also,” Scott explained, a child that age 
is really almost too rambunctious to stand 
up to the kind of discipline and structuring 
that is necessary for the treatment of older 
addicts. 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S PEACE 
EFFORTS IN VIETNAM 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
heard about a broadcast editorial by 
WCBS-TV’s Sue Cott. I would like to 
share what I consider the true wisdom of 
Sue Cott’s remarks with my colleagues 
in the House. Her editorial follows: 

THE EXTRA MILE 
(By Sue Cott) 

Nrxon. “But I can tell you that we have 
pursued every negotiating channel, that we 
have made a number of offers, in various 
channels, and that when the record, total 
record, is published, and it will be published 
in due time, at an appropriate time, our lady 
from Florida and the others will realize that 
we have gone the extra mile as far as POWs 
is concerned. I do not want to disclose any 
further details because negotiations are 
under way.” (end videotape) 

That was President Nixon responding to 
a question from a woman in Florida on the 
interview conducted by Dan Rather of CBS 
News, a few weeks ago. Last night the Presi- 
dent told us about going that “extra mile;” 
he told us that he’d been negotiating secretly 
with the North Vietnamese in Paris since last 
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May, but that even though he had actually 
offered to set a date for the withdrawal of all 
our troops in return for the release of our 
prisoners, he had met with a flat rejection. 

Then, he told us about the latest secret 
peace proposal he made to the North Viet- 
namese—one that included ceasefire, the 
withdrawal of all troops within six months, 
and the return of all prisoners of war. It 
also included the resignation of South Viet- 
namese President Thieu a month before an 
independently supervised election is held, 
and the participation in that election of the 
Viet Cong. This offer, the President said, has 
been ignored. That is why he has disclosed 
the offer now, in the hope that the pressure 
of world public opinion may cause the North 
Vietnamese to change their minds. 

While we were happy to hear that the 
President was pursuing this line of negotia- 
tion, and while we hope that it bears fruit, 
our expectations are not high. Announcing 
the secret peace proposal in the attempt to 
get North Vietnam to accept publicly what it 
refused to accept privately seems a little 
unrealistic to us. 

The effect of this announcement may be 
more to disconcert and silence the President's 
political critics, than to get the other side 
to negotiate. And negotiating peace is the 
major issue here. While we agree that the 
proposals represent a major improvement in 
American policy in Vietnam, whether they 
will lead to peace is another matter. 

The North Vietnamese may seek the end of 
American involvement, but do they really 
want to negotiate peace? Or do they feel, per- 
haps, that with the withdrawal of American 
troops, they can now win on the battlefield? 
And are they, indeed, planning a broad, new 
offensive over Tet, the Vietnamese New Year, 
next month? 

The answers to these questions will deter- 
mine whether President Nixon’s proposals are 
the extra mile that will lead to peace in 
Vietnam. As for the American people, the 
extra mile that most of us would like to take 
is that last mile out of Vietnam, 


RABBI ALBERT A. GOLDMAN 


HON. WILLIAM J. KEATING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor to welcome here today Rabbi Al- 
bert A. Goldman, senior rabbi at Isaac 
M. Wise Temple in my home city, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rabbi Goldman is one of the outstand- 
ing leaders in our community and com- 
mands the respect of the clergy and lay- 
men for his work at the Wise Temple. 

Rabbi Goldman, native of Chicago, 1l., 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago and in 1940 he was ordained at the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. 

He is active in ecumenical affairs 
teaching classes at Xavier University, at 
the University of Cincinnati and the He- 
brew Union College. He also has a radio 
show called the “Reader” on the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati radio station. 

He also is active in civic affairs and 
has been an officer for the Cincinnati 
Council of Christians and Jews. 

It is an honor to join with my collea- 
gues in welcoming Rabbi Goldman to 
the House of Representatives and have 
him conduct the official prayer at the 
opening of this day’s proceedings. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, this morning we lift 
our hearts in reverent thanksgiving for 
him whom we call the Father of our 
Country. We thank Thee that in war 
and in peace George Washington lifted 
high a standard to which men in every 
age may rally. We thank Thee for his no- 
ble manhood, his chivalrous manner, his 
self-sacrificing patriotism, his intrepid 
military prowess, his loyalty to his coun- 
trymen, his confidence in the justice of 
his cause, his love of home and family, 
his faith in eternal verities, and his trust 
in Thee. May the spirit which guided 
him guide us through the promising and 
perilous days of the future. 

We pray in the Master’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1972. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. James B. 
ALLEN, a Senator from the State of Alabama, 
to perform the duties of the Chair during 
my absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees may be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session to consider 
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nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under New Reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, under New Reports, will be 
stated. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LI- 
BRARIES AND INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Harold C. Crotty, 
of Michigan, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 19, 1972. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of John A. Penello, 
of Maryland, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the 
term of 5 years, expiring August 27, 1976. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


SLOPPING OVER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it was Ar- 
temus Ward who once said “the weak- 
ness of most public men is to slop over.” 

In war, George Washington never 
“slopt over.” 

That might be a good thing for us to 
remember. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair now recognizes the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis) for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE MILITARY BUDGET 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 


West Virginia (Mr. Byrp) for making 
this time available to me this morning. 
Last Wednesday, Mr. President, I in- 
troduced, for myself and the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, Senator 
SMITH, the administration’s military au- 
thorization bill. It has been numbered 
S. 3108. The bill requests about $22 bil- 
lion for military procurement and for 
research and development programs. I 
ask unanimous consent that a table, out- 
lining these requests, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, the bill would authorize the 
strength levels for the armed services, 
Active and Reserve. In sum, it provides 
the legislative underpinning for the $83.4 
billion defense budget which President 
Nixon has submitted to us. 

The Armed Services Committee, and 
its subcommittees, are beginning their 
annual consideration of this procure- 
ment bill. It goes without saying that 
each item will be, as we lawyers say, “put 
to proof.” We will fully and carefully 
examine whether each program is need- 
ed—and whether it is needed now. 

Of course, such an examination is 
what the Senate expects of our commit- 
tee, and I would not rise to discuss the 
matter now if it were not for a number 
of disquieting circumstances which give 
our review a special urgency this year. 
We must weigh these programs this time 
as we have never weighed them before. 

One of the unsettling aspects of this 
year’s defense budget is the general eco- 
nomic framework of which it is a part. 
The $83.4 billion budget authority is up 
$6.3 billion over the current fiscal year. 
Yet, this year’s overall budget deficit is 
already estimated to be $38.8 billion. 

At this juncture the new budget con- 
templates a further deficit of $25.5 bil- 
lion. However, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, Mr. George 
P. Shultz, has testified that the real def- 
icit for Federal programs—trust funds 
excluded—is estimated by the admin- 
istration to be $36.2 billion. Moreover, 
that estimate is probably low. For prac- 
tical reasons, I do not think we can con- 
sider the budget, as outlined, as being 
anything less than a $36.2 billion deficit 
even though we hope for a better show- 
ing as the fiscal year 1973 goes on. Over 
the years such forecasts have been in- 
variably on the low side. 

Mr. President, the overall budget for 
fiscal year 1973 is larger than the Fed- 
eral Government can pay for. About $37 
billion will have to be borrowed for the 
fiscal year 1972 budget. Next year, in fis- 
cal year 1973, the American people are 
faced with a substantial tax increase to 
meet the Federal deficit. In addition, we 
now hear talk of enacting a value-added 
tax—that is, the long discredited national 
sales tax—to help State and local govern- 
ments meet their own growing obliga- 
tions, especially for schools. I say that 
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has not been recommended yet, but we 
hear strong talk about it. 

So the $83.4 billion defense budget 
contributes to what is already an awe- 
some display of red ink. And, may I say 
that I take no satisfaction from the fact 
that the actual outlays in the new budg- 
et year are to be only $76.5 billion of the 
$83.4 billion total, because the other 
amount will have to come later. 

As far as the taxpayer is concerned, 
the rest of the total is just a big IOU 
to be paid in future years with revenues 
not now available and not now foreseen. 

This budget picture is certainly cause 
for concern as our committee begins its 
consideration of the authorization bill. 

I emphasize these points not only be- 
cause they are important but also be- 
cause we hear so little emphasis these 
days on this part of our governmental 
picture. 

I would be less than frank, however, if 
I did not say that there are two spe- 
cifics—two concerns about Pentagon op- 
erations—which add to the general ap- 
prehensions as we begin this year’s de- 
fense budget review. 

In the first place, Senators are aware, 
I know, of our committee’s continuing 
interest in procurement of major weapon 
systems. Even at last year’s prices, weap- 
on systems now in development or pro- 
curement are expected to cost more than 
$100 billion when eventually delivered. 

At these stratospheric price levels, 
there has been a tendency in the Penta- 
gon to cut back on costly weapon or- 
ders—to reduce the number of planes to 
be bought, for example—when costs un- 
der a given contract begin to escalate. 
Our committee has suggested that this 
sort of backing and filling could leave 
us with forces inadequate to perform 
their assigned missions. 

I might add that, under some contracts 
already let, there does not seem to be 
much left to do except to back up on 
those numbers. I am not criticizing nec- 
essarily for what they have done in back- 
ing up on the numbers. What we want 
to get at is to avoid conditions and cir- 
cumstances where that will have to be 
done in the future. 

We have been trying to address this 
problem. In hearings just before the 
holidays, our committee tried to high- 
light the need for simplicity—simplicity 
in weapon design and in procurement 
procedures. We focused on a wider use 
of prototypes in the acquisition of major 
weapons, and we heard testimony on 
the dangers of concurrency, the practice 
under which weapons are purchased 
while they are still being developed. And 
those two items are the basis for a great 
deal of the disappointment with refer- 
ence to weapons, their functions, and 
their extra cost, so that we have to take 
fewer weapons finally for the same or 
even more money. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I do not know 
whether we have really gotten through 
to the Pentagon on all of this. The ver- 
dict is still out, but our committee will 
be learning it soon as we begin to review 
the programs included in the new pro- 
curement bill and see whether proce- 
dures are being revised. 

If we are again asked to buy overly 
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complex weapons, if we are asked to fund 
purchases which involve gross concur- 
rency, we may have to step in forth- 
rightly and delay some programs until 
we can get the R. & D. bugs worked out. 

Second, it is important for each Sena- 
tor to understand that rising weapons 
costs are only one of the factors which 
have concerned the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Equally disturbing, but less pub- 
licized, is the rising cost—the rocketing 
cost—of military manpower. 

Manpower costs, defined rather nar- 
rowly as pay, allowances, and closely 
related items, were 43.5 percent of the 
defense budget in the 1964 fiscal year. 
They amount to 56.8 percent of the 
budget now before us—that means that 
military budget—and, if housing, re- 
cruiting, and similar items are added, the 
figure approaches 67 percent—two of 
every three defense dollars. 

We are told that it is generally esti- 
mated that the Russians spend about 25 
percent of the military budget on man- 
power—one defense dollar in every four. 

Retirement costs are an important part 
of the manpower picture. The ranks of 
the retired military are increasing at a 
rate of more than 50,000 a year and 
costs since 1964 have more than tripled— 
from $1.2 to $4.6 billion for the new 
budget year. Costs for the year 2000 A.D. 
are estimated at $16.4 billion for this 
item alone and, as things stand, the sky 
is the limit. 

Mr. President, better management of 
the entire problem is essential and firm 
steps must be taken to bring this prob- 
lem under some sort of reasonable con- 
trol. We cannot continue indefinitely re- 
tiring men in their middle and late 
forties at the prime of their experience 
and hope to have any retirement system 
within reasonable cost bounds. 

To make myself clear, I look upon 
retirement pay as part of what the man 
has earned under our system. In a tech- 
nical sense this is what has become “vest- 
ed.” I am not trying to wreck anything 
that has already been earned. But I am 
pointing out now the seriousness of this 
matter, the proportion to which it has 
grown, and the fact that it is now reach- 
ing a level where it is not manageable 
and where something will have to be 
done. 

We in Congress are, in large part, 
responsible for some of these increasing 
manpower costs. Each year since 1963 
there has been an increase in active 
duty military pay, and the costs of pay 
and related items have increased by 131 
percent since 1964. 

I have heard rumors, which I hope 
are wrong, that they will come in and 
ask for more pay this year—that the ad- 
ministration will recommend a further 
increase in military pay on top of what 
was done last year. However, that is in 
the rumor stage only. I certainly hope 
that it is an erroneous rumor. 

In any case, it seems to me that we in 
Congress must insist that the armed 
services get the full measure of value out 
of this better paid manpower. To put it 
another way, better management of mili- 
tary manpower is essential, given the es- 
calating manpower costs. 

We already have a special Armed Sery- 
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ices Subcommittee to exercise a broad 
oversight of the draft law’s operations 
and also the cost of manpower incident to 
preparing for the volunteer army and 
recruiting such a force in all of the serv- 
ices, 

So it is incumbent on our committee to 
ask hard questions. Why, for example, do 
we put only 13 Army divisions in the field 
with an active Army strength which will 
total 841,000 by July 1973? This question 
of excessive support forces has been 
raised before, but it becomes critical in 
present circumstances. 

At present costs, can the armed serv- 
ices afford to assign more than a million 
men and women to general support 
duties? 

We are anxious for the services to 
make whatever practical showing they 
can. However, we are going to demand 
the detailed support for this showing 
and try to make a judgment and a meas- 
urement of the essential need. 

Beyond these major continuing con- 
cerns, I expect the consideration of S. 
3108 will raise other questions, both new 
and old. The budget puts a new empha- 
sis, for example, on new weapons for the 
Navy. and new weapons are needed. 

Our committee will have to weigh the 
usefulness of another nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier. We will have to give 
careful consideration to the urgent, bil- 
lion-dollar request for speeding the pro- 
curement of a new generation of missile- 
firing submarines. 

Many of these decisions could be in- 
fluenced by future events—especially the 
future results of international confer- 
ences. The SALT deliberations could have 
a bearing on new missile-firing subma- 
rines. Force levels could be influenced 
when and if discussions are held on mu- 
tually balanced force reductions in 
Europe. 

Finally, results at the Paris peace talks 
could have a bearing on committee dis- 
cussions and decisions with respect to 
the Vietnam war. The war and its after- 
math have always figured prominently 
in the day-to-day consideration of this 
bill, and I expect that will be the case 
this time around. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that I am not weakening my position one 
bit. I fully support the weaponry and the 
manpower that are essential, but I am 
not interested in supporting weaponry 
and manpower that are not reasonably 
essential to our security. 

As I said at the outset, Mr. President, 
the committe’s consideration of the 
procurement bill is already underway. 
Secretary Laird and Admiral Moorer 
have been invited to testify next week. 

Our Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
and the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development are each planning an am- 
bitious schedule of hearings, and ex- 
amination of R. & D. projects has al- 
ready started. Yesterday, even in ad- 
vance of the Secretary’s testimony, we 
began our close look at manpower prob- 
lems with testimony from Assistant 
Secretary Roger T. Kelley and Pentagon 
personnel experts, and the examination 
of these men will go on through today. 

As I have said, we expect to subject 
each program to the closest sort of 
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scrutiny. I think the times demand it, 
and I know the Senate expects it of us. 

That is what we want to assure the 
membership, the press, and the country 
at large that we are going to try to do. 
Whatever bill is presented here in time, 
and as early as possible, the committee 
will have given it the scrutiny that I 
have mentioned. 


EXHIBIT 1 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION PROGRAM 


[In millions of dollars] 


Total program 
——— Difference 
Fiscal Fiscal (fiscal 


ear ear year 
1972 1873 1973-72) 


` 106.6 134.5 


7... 1033.3 1,153.4 
189. 1 


-- 103.3 
à 42.2 70. +28. 
1,867.6 2,051.1 +-183.5 
3,153.0 3,598.5 -4445.5 


+27.9 


Other weapons. . 
RD.T.& 


Subtotal 


Navy and Marine Corps: 
Acralt 3, 265.4 
Missiles, Nav 699.6 
Missiles, Marine Corps... 1.1 
Shipbuilding and con- 

3,010.2 


3,101.6 
769.6 


3,564.3 


Other weapons, Navy 
Other weapons, Marine 


1.0 9 
2,436.1 2,713.9 
9,670.1 10, 454.5 


Subtotal 
Defense agencies (R. & D.)_ . 
Emergency fund (R. & D.).._. 


Note: Includes $3,000,000 for special foreign currency pro- 
gram in Navy R.D.T. & E. Excludes fiscal year 1973 budget 
amendment of $54 million for R.D.T. & E. civilian pay raise. 
Includes pending supplemental request in 1972 column. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi for the speech which he has 
just made and for the outstanding direc- 
tion that he has given to his committee 
and to the Senate in the years he has 
served as the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

I think it is an all too little known 
fact that over the past 3 years during 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi has been the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services he has 
been responsible, if my memory serves me 
correctly, for an least a $5 billion reduc- 
tion in the requests of the Department 
of Defense, and very likely a little more. 

May I say also that I was very much 
impressed with the questioning of the 
new Under Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Rush, during the course of hearings on 
his nomination, because at that time 
questions and comments were put for- 
ward and made by the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) 
and others, as well, relative to waste in 
the Pentagon. 

I noted that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee indicated some 
concern about the troop strength which 
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we maintain in Western Europe under 
the NATO agreement at the present 
time. That strength, I might say, ap- 
proximates 535,000 military personnel 
and dependents. 

I think the record should be clear that 
when we talk of cuts in the defense bud- 
get, and I certainly am in favor of them, 
the committee, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has done its job thoroughly and 
has accomplished substantial savings 
over the past 3 years. 

Furthermore, the Senator must be 
commended for creating subcommittees 
that could look into particular areas 
within the Department of Defense, such 
as research and development, and the 
like. I think they have proven their 
worth up to this time. 

I was pleased with the Senator’s em- 
phasis on the simplicity of weapons, be- 
cause I think we have spent a great deal 
of money on exotic systems, missiles, and 
the like, and I think that a good deal of 
that money—my estimate is between $20 
and $30 billion—has gone down the drain 
because the exoticism has not panned 
out. 

May I express to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services that a “look-see” might be in 
order concerning the number of overseas 
bases which we have, which I understand 
despite a reduction of 400 or 500 by the 
present administration still number in 
excess of 2,000. They are located in every 
continent in the world. Their cost is 
tremendous and it is my belief that the 
military has a penchant for once getting 
something and never wanting to let go. 
But the world has changed; we have to 
change with it. We have to recognize 
this, and this is something I think the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee indicated indirectly or at least im- 
plicitly. 

We have only so many people, wtih a 
population of perhaps 209 million at the 
present time; we have only so much in 
the way of resources; we have a debt 
somewhere between $450 and $500 billion, 
or will have when the debt ceiling is 
raised, as it will be, because it must be; 
and we also face a deficit variously esti- 
mated as from $30 to $50 billion in the 
coming fiscal year. So we have to tighten 
our britches. We have to face up to the 
reality as to what we can and cannot do. 
We have to get away from the idea that 
we are the world’s policeman. I think 
that in doing so, along the lines of the 
recommendations of the distinguished 
chairman over the years, while we may 
have a smaller force, I believe it will 
be leaner, more effective, more efficient, 
and very likely we will get more in return 
for the value expended in the matter of 
defense expenditures. 

I want the distinguished chairman of 
the committee to know I not only appre- 
ciate his leadership in this area of chief 
concern, but also insofar as legislation, 
which is in process of being considered, 
seeking to face up to the real world pic- 
ture as it exists. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
has shown magnificent leadership. I 
think he is entitled to a great deal of 
credit and I want especially to emphasize 
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the fact that under his chairmanship 
this highly complex matter of defense 
has been gone into more thoroughly and 
that tremendous savings have been made 
considering the original budget requests 
during the period in which he has been 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I commend him very highly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much, I appreciate the remarks of 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana. 

What little I have done has been with 
a great deal of help that came from 
other members of the committee and 
Members on the floor of the Senate— 
with their counsel and guidance, includ- 
ing that of the Senator from Montana 
and others. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to add one 
further comment. I notice in the course 
of the Senator’s speech he refers to the 
manpower picture and the retirement 
situation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it a fact that in 
the military, with certain exceptions, re- 
tirement can be achieved after 20 years 
of service? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, that is the general 
rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Is it not a fact that 
after these retirements come into exist- 
ence those retirees have access to serv- 
ice hospitals, PX’s, and that there are a 
good many other -fringe benefits at- 
tached? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That is correct. It 
is on a space available basis, but in act- 
uality it takes care of a great number 
of them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In some respects 
does that not apply to space available 
on transportation, planes going to dif- 
ferent parts of the world? 

Mr. STENNIS. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve that is very extensive. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At least it is so for 
higher ranking officers. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, but I think it is 
rather limited. I believe the priority of 
retired travelers is so low that space is 
infrequently available to them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So it is not just the 
monetary benefits after 20 years of serv- 
ice, because other benefits become avail- 
able with retirement after 20 years. 
There are a great many other fringe 
benefits that could be taken into consid- 
eration in the retirement picture as a 
whole. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS, The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 3122) to extend sections 5(n) and 
7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, until the end of 
fiscal year 1972, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Jones of Alabama, Mr. Jounson of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Dorn, Mr. Harsa, and Mr. 
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GROVER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 9756) to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 9756) to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order there will be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
speeches by Senators limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The Senator from Colorado is recog- 
nized. 

(The remarks Mr. Dominick made 
when he introduced S. 3150 are printed 
in the Recorp under Statements on In- 
troduced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


VIETNAM PEACE PLAN DEBATE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the past several days I have watched, 
heard, and read an enormous outpouring 
of opinions and suggestions in what is 
rapidly becoming known as the “Viet- 
nam Peace Plan Debate.” And I am won- 
dering whether, in the heat of honest 
differences of opinion, we might not be 
losing sight of the main objective in this 
whole discussion. 

Perhaps it is appropriate that one who 
has been smeared from head to foot as a 
super hawk and a warmongerer should 
be the one to remind the Senate that 
the deep-down, yearning desire of the 
American people where Vietnam is con- 
cerned is for an end to the fighting, an 
end to the killing, an end to the waste, 
and an end to the heartache, and the 
return of all Americans held prisoner 
of war. 

And this is my objective, too. I want 
to see this thing over and done with and 
I want to see it over and done with as 
quickly as possible. 

Now this brings me to an important 
consideration which I believe many of 
the participants in this debate have over- 
looked, and that is that there is only one 
man in the United States of America who 
is empowered to make the kind of com- 
mitments necessary to fulfill our part of 
any kind of settlement which would halt 
the fighting. The name of that man is 
President Richard M. Nixon. Mr. Nixon’s 
administration is the only agency avail- 
able for arranging the proper conditions. 
The U.S. Senate certainly cannot do the 
job, for all the opinions that we Mem- 
bers express in such authoritative tones. 
And it cannot be done by the Democratic 
National Committee, the Muskie for 
President Committee, or the McGovern 
for President Committee. Nor can it be 
done by Brookings Institution or the 
Rand Corp. or the United Nations. The 
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only chance this country has of seeing a 
quick peace is through the efficient, fair, 
and reasonable offices of the President. 

This cardinal fact, Mr. President, 
seems to be lost on some of my Demo- 
crat colleagues in the Senate because 
they nitpick and criticize and run down 
every reasonable offer Mr. Nixon has 
ever made to end this war—even though 
some of the points in his latest program 
are almost word for word what these 
complainers were asking for 6 months 
ago. I don’t have to remind you people 
it was not long ago that the American 
people were convinced that if a date 
certain were set for the withdrawal of 
American troops, our prisoners of war 
would be returned and conditions made 
favorable for a fair election which 
would represent all political elements in 
South Vietnam. 

The American people believed this was 
one formula that would work because 
our Democrat friends kept running back 
from Paris insisting that such was the 
case. But of course, we discovered some- 
time later that the Nixon administration 
had made that exact proposal to the 
Communists in secret negotiations and 
been turned down flat. We also learned 
that no offer short of abject surrender 
would satisfy the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong so long as opinions re- 
mained divided in this country. 

Mr. President, I would not like to take 
the responsibility—after hearing Mr. 
Nixon’s surprisingly realistic eight- 
point peace proposal for creating that 
division of opinion in this country. Why 
a man would welcome the President’s 
initiative when it was first announced 
and try to shoot it down a week later is 
a little hard to understand. Only my 
esteemed colleague, Senator MUSKIE, 
can answer that question and up until 
now the explanations I have heard are 
worse than no explanation at all. 

It becomes increasingly clear, Mr. 
President, that no peace proposal—no 
matter what it says or offers to do—will 
receive the bipartisan support from the 
Democrats so long as it bears the im- 
print of Richard M. Nixon. More and 
more it becomes apparent that the op- 
position is not so much to the plan but 
to the man who offered it. 

So I believe it is time to ask my demo- 
cratic colleagues whether they want to 
put off all possibility of ending this war, 
of stopping this bloodshed and of re- 
turning our prisoners to their home until 
January 1973, at which time Richard M. 
Nixon may be replaced in the White 
House. 

Mr. President, I am not being facetious 
in asking this question. It is a serious 
matter of great concern to millions of 
Americans and to the world at large. If 
it is going to be unacceptable for the duly 
elected President of these United States 
ever to come up with a peace plan that 
will satisfy the principal Democrat com- 
plainers we ought to know about it right 
now. What is more, if it is going to be im- 
possible for the President to devise a 
peace offering acceptable to the Demo- 
crats which is short of abject surrender 
of our own national interests and of our 
allies in Southeast Vietnam, we should 
know that also. 
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What strikes me as especially ironic in 
this situation is that before the inaugu- 
ration of Richard Nixon there could not 
be anything called a “peace plan de- 
bate.” The reason was simple. The whole 
idea was so far removed from the policies 
of the Johnson and Kennedy adminis- 
tration that it could not happen. It was 
not until Mr. Nixon came to office, and 
developed his program of withdrawal 
based on Vietnamization that the idea of 
plans for settlement ever became viable. 
What I am talking about, Mr. President, 
might be termed “Democrat Intran- 
sigence in American Foreign Policy At a 
Time When Bipartisanship Is an Almost 
Desperate Need.” 

Ironic too, is the fact that when 
Democrat Presidents have asked for 
support transcending political lines, it 
has always been in a situation that would 
take us to war. Is it not strange that a 
Republican President can get nothing 
but carping, nitpicking, and criticism 
from Democrat leaders when he makes a 
solid offer involving peace? 

Many people here probably never 
heard of or have forgotten a political 
situation that was involved in 1944 when 
the incumbent Democratic President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was being opposed 
to reelection by former New York Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey. In the middle 
of that campaign Candidate Dewey re- 
ceived a secret visit from military intel- 
ligence officers, acting on the orders of 
Army Chief of Staff George C. Marshall 
the officers asked him to voluntarily soft- 
pedal certain aspects of World War II 
which the military and the White House 
felt were too sensitive for debate. Reluc- 
tantly but with commendable patriotism 
and statesmanship, Governor Dewey ac- 
ceeded to the unusual request and there- 
by sacrificed some arguments he felt 
might have a telling effect in the Presi- 
dential election of that year. 

And 20 years later, in 1964, when I had 
the honor to be the Republican nominee 
for President, I received a request for an 
extraordinary display of bipartisanship. 
As I recall it, I was on the west coast 
when I received an urgent call from the 
White House in Washington. The call 
was from President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the man I had been chosen to oppose 
in the fall election, and he was calling 
to urge me to join with him in supporting 
firm action by his administration in a 
crisis in the Gulf of Tonkin. Of course, 
I was told that the situation was grave, 
that America’s strategic interests were 
deeply involved, and that it was impor- 
tant for the United States to present a 
unified attitude to the rest of the world. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, I told the 
President he could count on me to sup- 
port whatever actions his information 
indicated were needed. It was a situa- 
tion where the assumption had to be 
made that those in power in Washing- 
ton had the fullest amount of informa- 
tion it was possible to obtain, and I did 
not feel I had a right to challenge a con- 
clusion reached at the Presidential level 
on the basis of intelligence and informa- 
tion not available to me. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that Republican candidates have never 
failed to close ranks and support their 
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Government when a question of vital im- 
portance to the American people was in- 
volved. I had no reason to believe that 
Mr, Johnson’s account of the gravity ex- 
isting in the Gulf of Tonkin was not le- 
gitimate. Therefore, I agreed to cooper- 
ate in what it turns out was a long pre- 
pared script for escalating the war in 
Vietnam. Today, I think it ill behooves 
candidates, who supported each and 
every move President Johnson made to 
enlarge the war and increase our casual- 
ties, to today fail to support a Republi- 
can President in an honorable, reason- 
able, worthwhile effort to end the killing 
and return the prisoners. 

One of the interesting aspects of this 
whole situation seems to be that the bit- 
terest opposition to President Nixon’s 
peace proposal, outside of Hanoi itself, 
comes from the United States. In France 
according to U.S. News & World Re- 
port, even the bitterest critics of Presi- 
dent Nixon applauded his peace initia- 
tive. The daily French newspaper Lem- 
moden, a chronic critic of Nixon poli- 
cies, said Mr. Nixon was trying to get 
out of war “with a perseverance which 
deserves at least a small echo from the 
opposing side.” From London, the same 
magazine reported that the British Gov- 
ernment views the Nixon peace plan as 
“constructive and positive.” The Japa- 
nese were described in Tokyo as being 
“encouraged and impressed.” 

Mr. President, I hate to say this, but 
I am beginning to suspect that it will be 
easier for Richard M. Nixon to come to 
terms with Hanoi and the Vietcong than 
with some of my Democrat counterparts 
in the Senate. I do not care what you 
want to call it, whether it be “aiding and 
abetting the enemy” or “undercutting 
American peace initiatives” or just plain 
unreasonable, carping criticism, the re- 
ception with which Mr. Nixon’s honor- 
able offer to end the war was received 
by some important persons in this coun- 
try could only bring cheers in the streets 
of Hanoi and joy to the hearts of the 
Vietcong. 

And, while I am at it, I would like to 
say that I put absolutely no credence in 
the argument that what leading candi- 
dates for the presidency and leading 
committee chairmen in Congress have 
to say has no effect on Hanoi. I am con- 
vinced, and with good reason, that the 
Communists in Southeast Asia are tuned 
in on every utterance of criticism that 
is made directed at President Nixon. 

We already know that Hanoi’s nego- 
tiators in Paris communicate with and 
encourage some leftwing “peace” groups 
in this country to demonstrate and ob- 
ject to official U.S. policy. We also know 
that many critics of the President have 
not only been to Vietnam but have con- 
ferred with its leaders in Paris and other 
parts of the world. 

By now, any man who steps up and 
tries to torpedo a reasonable offer of 
peace from a man whose whole policy 
since taking office has been to wind down 
the war and extricate its country from a 
mess he did not create, certainly should 
know that he is providing life blood for 
Hanoi’s anti-American propaganda ma- 
chine. I have my opinion. I think every 
other American should decide for him- 
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self whether this is the time to engage in 
political opportunism which would pro- 
long the war and delay return of the 
POW’s until January 1973 at the very 
earliest. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business be extended for an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

(The remarks Mr. DoLE made when he 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 201 
are printed in the Recorp under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BUFFALO 
NATIONAL RIVER, ARK. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Mr. President, I ask the Chair to lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives on S. 7. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 7) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Buffalo National River in 
the State of Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause, and insert: 


That for the purposes of conserving and 
interpreting an area containing unique scenic 
and scientific features, and preserving as a 
free-flowing stream an important segment of 
the Buffalo River in Arkansas for the benefit 
and enjoyment of present and future gener- 
ations, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”) may 
establish and administer the Buffalo National 
River. The boundaries of the national river 
shall be as generally depicted on the drawing 
entitled “Proposed Buffalo National River” 
numbered NR-BUF-—7103 and dated Decem- 
ber 1967, which shall be on file and available 
for public inspection in the offices of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior. The Secretary is authorized to make 
minor revisions of the boundaries of the 
national river when necessary, after advising 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and the United States Senate 
in writing, but the total acreage within such 
boundaries shall not exceed ninety-five 
thousand seven hundred and thirty acres. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River, the Secretary may 
acquire lands and waters or interests therein 
by donation, purchase or exchange, except 
that lands owned by the State of Arkansas 
or a political subdivision thereof may be ac- 
quired only by donation: Provided, That the 
Secretary may, with funds appropriated for 
development of the area, reimburse such 
State for its share of the cost of facilities 
developed on State park lands if such facil- 
ities were developed in a manner approved 
by the Secretary and if the development of 
such facilities commenced subsequent to the 
enactment of this Act: Provided further, That 
such remibursement shall not exceed a total 
of $375,000. When an individual tract of land 
is only partly within the boundaries of the 
national river, the Secretary may acquire all 
of the tract by any of the above methods in 
order to avoid the payment of severance 
costs. Land so acquired outside of the bound- 
aries of the national river may be exchanged 
by the Secretary for non-Federal lands within 
the national river boundaries, and any por- 
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tion of the land not utilized for such ex- 
changes may be disposed of in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 377; 40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), as amended. 
With the concurrence of the agency having 
custody thereof, any Federal property within 
the boundaries of the national river may be 
transferred without consideration to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary for 
administration as part of the national river. 
(b) Except for property which the Secre- 
tary determines to be necessary for the pur- 
poses of administration, development, access 
or public use, an owner or owners (hereafter 
referred to as “owner”) of any improved 
property which is used solely for noncom- 
mercial residential purposes on the date of its 
acquisition by the Secretary or any owner of 
lands used solely for agricultural purposes 
(including, but not limited to, grazing) may 
retain, as a condition of the acquisition of 
such property or lands, a right of use and 
occupancy of such property for such resi- 
dential or agricultural purposes. The term of 
the right retained shall expire upon the death 
of the owner or the death of his spouse, 
whichever occurs later, or in lieu thereof, 
after a definite term which shall not exceed 
twenty-five years after the date of acquisi- 
tion. The owner shall elect, at the time of 
conveyance, the term of the right reserved. 
The Secretary shall pay the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition, less the fair market value 
of the term retained by the owner. Such right 
may, during its existence, be conveyed or 
transferred, but all rights of use and occu- 
pancy shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate to assure the use of such property in 
accordance with the purposes of this Act. 
Upon a determination that the property, or 
any portion thereof, has ceased to be used 
in accordance with such terms and condi- 
tions, the Secretary may terminate the right 
of use and occupancy by tendering to the 
holder of such right an amount equal to the 
fair market value, as of the date of the ten- 
der, of that portion of the right which re- 
mains unexpired on the date of termination. 
(c) As used in this section the term “im- 
proved property” means a detached year- 
round one-family dwelling which serves as 
the owner's permanent place of abode at the 
time of acquisition, and construction of 
which was begun before September 3, 1969, 
together with so much of the land on which 
the dwelling is situated, the said land being 
in the same ownership as the dwelling, as the 
Secretary shall designate to be reasonably 
necessary for the enjoyment of the dwelling 
for the sole purpose of noncommercial resi- 
dential use. 
ə Sec. 3. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo National River in accordance with 
applicable Federal and State laws, except that 
he may designate zones where and establish 
periods when, no hunting or fishing shall be 
permitted for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, fish or wildlife management, or 
public use and enjoyment. Except in emer- 
gencies, any rules and regulations of the 
Secretary pursuant to this section shall be 
put into effect only after consultation with 
the Arkansas Fish and Game Commission. 
Sec. 4. The Federal Power Commission shall 
not license the construction of any dam, 
water conduit, reservoir, powerhouse, trans- 
mission line, or other project works under 
the Federal Power Act (41 Stat. 1063), as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 791a et seq.), on or di- 
rectly affecting the Buffalo National River 
and no department or agency of the United 
States shall assist by loan, grant, license, or 
otherwise in the construction of any water 
resources project that would have a direct 
and adverse effect on the values for which 
such river is established, as determined by 
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the Secretary. Nothing contained in the fore- 
going sentence, however, shall preclude 
licensing of, or assistance to, developments 
below or above the Buffalo National River 
or on any stream tributary thereto which will 
not invade the area or unreasonably dimin- 
ish the scenic, recreational, and fish and 
wildlife values present in the area on the date 
of approval of this Act. No department or 
agency of the United States shall recommend 
authorization of any water resources project 
that would have a direct and adverse effect 
on the values for which such river is estab- 
lished, as determined by the Secretary, nor 
shall such department or agency request ap- 
propriations to begin construction on any 
such project, whether heretofore or hereafter 
authorized, without, at least sixty days in 
advance, (i) advising the Secretary, in writ- 
ing, of its intention so to do and (ii) report- 
ing to the Committees on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the United States House of 
Representatives and the United States Sen- 
ate, respectively, the nature of the project 
involved and the manner in which such proj- 
ect would conflict with the purposes of this 
Act or would affect the national river and 
the values to be protected by it under this 
Act. 

Sec. 5 The Secretary shall administer, pro- 
tect, and develop the Buffalo National River 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 16 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), as amended and supple- 
mented; except that any other statutory au- 
thority available to the Secretary for the 
conservation and management of natural re- 
sources may be utilized to the extent he 
finds such authority will further the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Within three years from the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
review the area within the boundaries of 
the national river and shall report to the 
President, in accordance with subsection 


3(c) and 3(d) of the Wilderness Act (78 Stat. 


890; 16 U.S.C. 1182 (c) and (d)), his recom- 
mendation as to the suitability or nonsuit- 
ability of any area within the national river 
for preservation as a wilderness, and any 
designation of any such area as a wilder- 
ness, shall be accomplished in accordance 
with said subsections of the Wilderness Act. 

Sec. 7, For the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands, there are authorized to 
be appropriated not more than $16,115,000. 
For development of the national river, there 
are authorized to be appropriated not more 
than $283,000 in fiscal year 1974; $2,923,000 
in fiscal year 1975; $3,643,000 in fiscal year 
1976; $1,262,000 in fiscal year 1977; and $1,- 
260,000 in fiscal year 1978. The sums appro- 
priated each year shall remain available un- 
til expended. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the House 
has made several amendments to the bill 
which the Senate passed last May. How- 
ever, none of them are inconsistent with 
the action taken by the Senate on this 
and other legislation to authorize units 
of the national park system. The most 
significant action of the House was an 
amendment limiting acquisition cost to 
$16,115,000. This figure represents the 
most current estimate available to the 
National Park Service. 

In addition, the development costs for 
the next 5 years are spelled out in each 
fiscal year. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs interposes no objection to the 
House amendments, and I have been ad- 
vised that both Senators from the State 
of Arkansas have endorsed the bill as 
amended by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
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the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House, and that the bill be sent to the 
President for signature. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to, 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
CARL HAYDEN OF ARIZONA 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a longtime 
administrative assistant to the late Sen- 
ator Carl Hayden was Roy Elson, pres- 
ently the vice president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, who has 
paid a wonderful tribute to Senator Hay- 
den. It is short, and I should like to read 
it. He writes as follows: 


Now an age has ended. The great heart of 
Carl Hayden at last is still—after more than 
three billion beats, or one for everyone on 
earth. He was a strange man from a world 
now gone, believing in actions above words, 
principle above politics. He was as old-fash- 
ioned as the frontier from which he came; 
and as modern as the national highway sys- 
tem he fathered. He was one of the first ac- 
tivists, and one of the last practical men 
in government. He was, in every fiber, a 
servant of the people—never believing it 
ought to be the other way around, 

As he was for s0 many others, he was my 
teacher, my example and my friend. If there 
is anything Beyond this life, we may be sure 
that Carl Hayden is sitting under the trees 
with old friends—with Presidents and cow- 
boys—swapping stories about the Arizona 
he loved and worked for, and the West he 
came from so very long ago. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAM 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

A letter from the Director of Civil De- 
fense, Office of the Secretary of the Army, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on Federal Con- 
tributions Program Equipment and Facilities, 
for the quarter ended December 31, 1971; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


Report OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PROCURE- 
MENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSINESS 
FIRMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of De- 
partment of Defense Procurement From 
Small and Other Business Firms, for the 
period July—October 1971 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED PAR VALUE MODIFICATION ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for a modification in the par 
value of the dollar and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 


PROPOSED ENDANGERED SPECIES CONSERVATION 
Act or 1972 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the conservation, protection, 
and propagation of species or subspecies of 
fish and wildlife that are threatened with 
extinction or likely within the foreseeable 
future to become threatened with extinc- 
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tion; and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL ANIMAL DAMAGE CONTROL 
Act or 1972 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to assist the States in controlling damage 
caused by predatory animals; to establish a 
program of research concerning the control 
and conservation of predatory animals; to 
restrict the use of toxic chemicals as a method 
of predator control; and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 


REPORT ON FAIR PACKAGING AND LABELING ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act, for fiscal year 1971 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT UNDER AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on administration of the Airport and 
Airway Development Act of 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce, 


PROPOSED District oF COLUMBIA IMPLIED 
CONSENT ACT 


A letter from the Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide that 
any person operating a motor vehicle within 
the District of Columbia shall be deemed to 
have given his consent, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to give a specimen of his blood, 
breath, or urine for chemical testing to de- 
termine its alcoholic content, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

PROPOSED PURE AIR TAx Act oF 1972 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to promote the abatement of atmospheric 
sulphur pollution by the imposition of a tax 
on the emission of sulphur into the atmos- 
phere, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, JR. MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
establish the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memo- 
rial Parkway, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

RESOLUTION OF 1971 CONVENTION OF THE 

AMERICAN LEGION 

A letter from the Director, National Legis- 
lative Commission, The American Legion, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, a resolution adopted 
by the 1971 National Convention of The 
American Legion (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED APPOINTMENT OF LEGAL ASSISTANTS 
IN THE U.S. Courts OF APPEALS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the ap- 
pointment of legal assistants in the Courts 
of Appeals of the United States (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

PROPOSED VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for the con- 
tinuation of programs authorized under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and for other 
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purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON 5-YEAR PLAN FOR FAMILY PLANNING 
SERVICES AND POPULATION RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAMS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, & report on the 5-year plan for family 
planning services and population research 
programs, submitted on October 12, 1971 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON DELAY OF REPORT ON DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORTATION’S 1972 HIGHWAY NEEDS 
Srupy 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 

tion, reporting, for the information of the 

Senate, that the submission of the Depart- 

ment of Transportation’s 1972 Highway 

Needs Study will be delayed; to the Com- 

mittee on Public Works. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
Act AMENDMENTS OF 1972 

A letter from the Administrator, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, transmitting 4 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


ERRATA SHEET FOR THE SEMIANNUAL REPORT 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON MOTOR VEHICLE 
EMISSIONS 
A letter from the Executive Director, Na- 

tional Academy of Sciences, National Acad- 

emy of Engineering, National Research 


Council, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Errata sheet for the Semiannual Report by 
the Committee on Motor Vehicle Emissions 
of the National Academy of Sciences, dated 
January 1, 1972 (which an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) : 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 22 


“Whereas, Sediment eroding from the crop- 
lands of Eastern Washington, North Central 
Oregon, and parts of Idaho is one of the 
largest single sources of water pollution in 
the tri-state area; and 

“Whereas, This sediment is discharging 
into the storage areas of 15 multi-purpose 
dams on the Columbia and Snake rivers, 
destroying water based recreational sites at 
each side-stream estuary, damaging fisheries, 
and shortening the longevity of the useful 
life of the various dams; and 

“Whereas, The eroding croplands them- 
selves, are being damaged to the extent of 
losing productive potential for food and fiber 
production at an alarming rate; and 

“Whereas, Land treatment measures can be 
installed that can adequately reduce erosion 
and sedimentation damage at a comparatively 
low cost in relation to the value of the re- 
sources they would protect; and 

“Whereas, The cost of needed conserva- 
tion measures to the owners and operators 
of these croplands would seriously disrupt 
the economic stability of their enterprises, 
even while making use of existing programs; 
and 

“Whereas, House Bill No. 12694 provides 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into agreements with landowners and 
operators of sediment producing lands and 
share the cost of permanent conservation 
practices and needed land use changes; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, By the Sen- 
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ate of the state of Washington, that the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, be amended to provide for a 
Columbia-Snake-Palouse Conservation Pro- 
gram by passage of House Bill No. 12694; and 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be directed immediately to Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, to the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to the members of the 
Congressional delegation from Washington 
State.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 502 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to instruct 
and direct the Treasury Department of 
the United States to issue, in conjunction 
with the celebration of the bicentennial 
anniversary of the United States, a two 
dollar bill or some other denomination of 
the currency of the United States depict- 
ing the Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial, “The Shrine of Democracy”, thereon 


“Be it resolved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of South Dakota, 
the Senate concurring therein: 

“Whereas, Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial, located in the scenic Black Hills area 
of the State of South Dakota, has been offi- 
cially proclaimed as “The Shrine of Democ- 
racy” and is recognized as a national monu- 
ment; and 

“Whereas, the federal government has 
played a vital role in the recognition and 
financing of the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial; and 

“Whereas, Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial has been acclaimed a national and 
international reputation and is visited an- 
nually by hundreds of thousands of people 
from throughout the country and from many 
foreign nations; and 

“Whereas, the portrayal of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial envisaged our 
national heritage and the religious, social 
and economic freedoms for which it stands; 
and 

“Whereas, the great Americans enshrined 
by this Memorial, Presidents George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt, have come to be 
known as the founding fathers of some of the 
most meaningful traditions incumbent to 
our way of life; as inspirations to all who 
are concerned with the preservation and safe- 
guarding of a democratic society, and, as 
courageous and faithful defenders of the 
basic principles underlying our form of gov- 
ernment by having dedicated themselves to 
overcoming what during their respective 
times were considered and are now recog- 
nized as some of the greatest trials which 
our system of free democracy has confronted; 
and 

“Whereas, as was true in the past and is 
now true during present times of national 
and international strife and confilct, it is 
necessary and proper that the symbols of 
freedom and democracy be emphasized and 
brought before the people by their govern- 
mental representatives; and 

“Whereas, it has been the custom and pol- 
icy of the Treasury Department of the 
United States to utilize the likenesses of the 
outstanding and immortal leaders of this 
country of various series and denominations 
of our currency; and 

“Whereas, the use of a representation of 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
“The Shrine of Democracy”, on a two dollar 
bill or some other denomination of our cur- 
rency by the Treasury Department of the 
United States would serve as a daily re- 
minder of the spirit and ideals of all Amer- 
icans; and 

“Whereas, in 1976, the United States will 
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be celebrating the bicentennial anniversary 
of its founding; and 

“Whereas, the Mount Rushmore National 
Monument will play a significant role in the 
nation’s observance of its 200th anniversary: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
House of Representatives of the Forty-sev- 
enth Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, the Senate concurring therein, that the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to take whatever action might be neces- 
sary and appropriate to the instruction and 
direction of the Treasury Department of the 
United States to issue, in conjunction with 
the celebration of the bicentennial anniver- 
sary of the United States, a two dollar bill or 
some other denomination of the currency of 
the United States depicting the Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, ‘The Shrine of 
Democracy,’ thereon; and 

“Be it further resolved, that if it be deter- 
mined by the Treasury Department of the 
United States that it need no instruction or 
direction by the Congress of the United 
States to accomplish the purpose and intent 
of this Resolution, that it initiate and imple- 
ment whatever action it might take to ac- 
complish its objective; and 

“Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted by the 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Dakota to the offices 
of the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
members of the congressional delegation of 
the State of South Dakota, the Secretary of 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States and the Governor of the State of 
South Dakota. 

“Adopted by the House January 12, 1972. 

“Concurred in by the Senate January 28, 
1972.” 

A resolution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 

“RESOLUTION 382 


“Resolution to request from Congress and 
from the Administration of the United States 
to take the necessary action so as to assure 
the expansion and revitalization of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States. 

“Whereas: The economic progress and 
safety of Puerto Rico is in need at all times 
of fast and adequate means of maritime 
transportation. 

“Whereas: In the case of an emergency the 
island would mainly depend on ships sailing 
under the flag of the United States, operated 
by a crew of loyal citizens. 

“Whereas: At present the United States 
Merchant Marine only handles a small frac- 
tion of the foreign commerce of the nation 
and it might be insufficient to assume the 
tremendous responsibilities which it would 
have to attend in the case of an emergency. 

“Whereas. The United States Merchant 
Marine is an important factor in the economy 
of Puerto Rico as a source of employment and 
as a provider of essential services to our in- 
dustries. The fleet of passenger ships which 
has practically disappeared provided a great 
number of employments to Puerto Ricans. 

“Therefore: Be it resolved by the Senate 
of Puerto Rico: 

“Section 1. To request from Congress and 
from the Administration of the United States 
to take the necessary action to assure the ex- 
pansion and revitalization of the Merchant 
Marine of the United States, for the purpose 
that it be at all times in the position of pro- 
viding maritime transportation so vital to the 
safety and progress of Puerto Rico. 

“Section 2. That as a part of these efforts 
there be included the reactivation of the fleet 
of passenger and tourist ships in our waters, 
because of their great importance as a source 
of employment and economic activity for 
the island. 

“Section 3. In accordance with the above- 
mentioned and in solidarity with the Puerto 
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Rican labor movement, we request from the 
Congress of the United States that no legis- 
lation be approved which would permit the 
sale of passenger ships sailing under the 
American fiag, which ships are at present in- 
active, so that same be put into operation 
thereby becoming additional sources of em- 
ployment. 

“Section 4. This resolution shall take effect 
as soon as it is approved.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“House Jornt RESOLUTION No. 1013 


“Whereas, In the Soviet Union men and 
women are denied freedom recognized as 
basic by all civilized countries of the world 
and indeed by the Soviet Constitution; and 

“Whereas, Jews and other religious minori- 
ties in the Soviet Union are being denied the 
means to exercise their religion and sustain 
their identity; and 

“Whereas, The government of the Soviet 
Union is persecuting Jewish citizens by deny- 
ing them the same rights and privileges ac- 
corded other recognized religions in the So- 
viet Union and by discriminating against 
Jews in cultural activities and access to 
higher education; and 

“Whereas, The right freely to emigrate, 
which is denied Soviet Jews who seek to 
maintain their identity by moving elsewhere, 
is a right affirmed by the United Nations Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted unani- 
mously by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; and 

“Whereas, The persecution of Jews recalls 
horrors that stymie the imagination and 
besmirch the dignity of all mankind; and 

“Whereas, This nation shall not again re- 
main silent until the time is too late; and 

“Whereas, The President's forthcoming 


visit to the capital of the Soviet Union should 
not be interpreted as tacit approval of the 
Soviet Union's policy toward Jews, but rather 


it should be used as a means of affirmatively 
expressing this country’s deep concern for 
the freedom and dignity of these persecuted 
Jews; and 

Whereas, These infringements of human 
rights are an obstacle to the development of 
better understanding and better relations 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of the Soviet Union; now, there- 
fore, 

“Be It Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the Forty-eighth General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, the Senate con- 
curring herein: 

“That the General Assembly hereby re- 
quests the President of the United States to 
call upon the Soviet government to permit 
the free exercise of religion by all its citizens 
in accordance with the Soviet Constitution, 
to end discrimination against religious 
minorities, and to permit its citizens to 
emigrate from the Soviet Union to the coun- 
tries of their choice as affirmed by the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That copies of 
this Resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the Congress of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each member of Congress from 
the State of Colorado.” 

A resolution adopted by the town council 
of Steilacoom, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation relating to tax-sharing; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of Spokane, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation relating to revenue shar- 
ing; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the town council 
of Bingen, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation relating to revenue shar- 
ing; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the city council of 
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Longview, Wash., praying for the enactment 
of legislation relating to revenue sharing; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the city commis- 
sioners of Raymond, Wash., praying for the 
enactment of legislation relating to revenue 
sharing; to the Committee on Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the council of 
the Morning Hour Chapel Church, East 
Berlin, Pa., praying for an end of American 
involvement in Indochina; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion at its national convention, com- 
mending the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners of the city of Los An- 
geles, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
legislation concerning the Pacific coast dock 
strike; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with an amendment, 
together with additional and individual 
views: 

S. 2956. A bill to make rules governing the 
use of Armed Forces of the United States in 
the absence of a declaration of war by the 
Congress (Rept. No. 92-606). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Willis C. Armstrong, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Kenneth Franzheim II, of Texas, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to New Zealand and to Western Samoa, to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Fiji; 

John I. Getz, of Illinois, a Foreign Service 
Officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary to Malta; 

Albert W. Sherer, Jr., of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Czeschoslovak Socialist Republic; 

Matthew J. Looram, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Somali Democratic 
Republic; 

Robert Anderson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of Dahomey; 

Anthony D. Marshall, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Trinidad and Tobago; and 

Robert Strausz-Hupé, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Belgium. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 9, 1972, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 959. An act to designate the Pine Moun- 
tain Wilderness, Prescott and Tonto Na- 
tional Forests, in the State of Arizona; 
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S. 1838. An act to amend the provisions of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
1930, relating to practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural] commodities; 

S. 2672. An act to permanently exempt po- 
tatoes for processing from marketing orders; 
and 

S.J. Res. 196. Joint resolution extending 
the date for transmission to the Congress of 
the report of the Joint Economic Committee. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself and 
Mr. ALLOTT) : 

S. 3150. A bill to provide Federal financial 
assistance to limit radiation exposure result- 
ing from the use of uranium mill tailings in 
the area of Grand Junction, Colo. Referred 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

S. 3151. A bill relating to the commission 
of certain offenses in the District of Colum- 
bia while armed with a firearm. Referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 3152. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that no interest 
shall be payable by a person to whom an 
erroneous refund is made if the erroneous 
refund is made due to error by an officer or 
employee of the United States. Referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS) : 

S. 3153. A bill to amend the act of January 
8, 1971 (Public Law 91-660; 84 Stat. 1967), 
an act to provide for the establishment of 
the Gulf Islands National Seashore, in the 
States of Florida and Mississippi, for the 
recognition of certain historic values at Fort 
San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Barrancas, 
and Fort Pickens in Florida, and Fort Massa- 
chusetts in Mississippi, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3154. A bill to provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Natchez Trace Park- 
way in Mississippi, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3155. A bill for the relief of Marc Stan- 
ley L. Koch. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself and 
Mr. PERCY): 

S. 3156. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
in order to establish Federal policy concern- 
ing the selection of firms and individuals to 
perform architectural, engineering, and re- 
lated services for the Federal Government. 
Referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. Jackson) 
(for himself and Mr. ALLOTT) : 

S. 3157. A bill to promote maximum In- 
dian participation in the government of the 
Indian people by providing for the full par- 
ticipation of Indian tribes in certain pro- 
grams and services conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government for Indians and by en- 
couraging the development of the human 
resources of the Indian people, and for other 
purposes, Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. EAGLE- 
TON, Mr, CRANSTON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
STEVENSON, Mr. Javirs, Mr. SCHWEI- 
Ker, Mr. Packwoop, and Mr. 
STAFFORD) : 

S. 3158. A bill to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
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Office for the Handicapped to coordinate pro- 
grams for the handicapped, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 3159. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway, and 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Tower, Mr. Proxmire, and Mr. BEN- 
NETT) : 

S. 3160. A bill to provide for a modifica- 
tion in the par value of the dollar, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S.J. Res. 199. A joint resolution to recog- 
nize Thomas Jefferson University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., as the first university in the United 
States to bear the full name of the third 
President of the United States. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mrs. SMITH (for herself, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
HATFIELD, Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. THURMOND): 

S.J. Res. 200. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the attendance 
of Senators and Representatives at sessions 
of the Congress. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
Tart) : 

S.J. Res. 201. A joint resolution to estab- 
lish a joint congressional committee to in- 
vestigate the causes and origins of U.S. in- 
volvement in the hostilities in Vietnam. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. ? 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr, PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Eacteron, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. PacxwooD, Mr. 
BEALL, and Mr, STAFFORD) : 

S.J. Res. 202. A joint resolution to express 
the sense of Congress that a White House 
Conference on the Handicapped be called 
by the President of the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) : 

5.3150. A bill to provide Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to limit radiation ex- 
posure resulting from the use of uranium 
mill tailings in the area of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. Referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT) I send to the desk for appro- 
priate reference a bill designed to pro- 
vide the fiscal framework for correcting 
a situation which has developed in our 
State for which existing law appears to 
afford no remedy. I am referring to the 
use of uranium mill tailings as a con- 
struction material in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s which were later found to be the 
source, through contained, naturally oc- 
curring radium, of low level radiation in 
some homes and public buildings. There 
has been considerable coverage of this 
subject by the media during the past 
year—a large portion having little or no 
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foundation in fact—and the result has 
been the creation of uncertainty and 
doubt surrounding the town of Grand 
Junction. Real estate values and the ease 
of transfers of property have suffered, 
but not so much as the peace of mind 
of the people in that area. 

In October of last year, the Subcom- 
mittee on Raw Materials of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, chaired by 
Representative WAYNE ASPINALL of Colo- 
rado and on which I serve, held com- 
prehensive hearings to develop the facts 
on this issue. While the subcommittee 
did not seek to affix either legal liability 
or responsibility, it became obvious that 
there was no clear course of action by 
which the radiation exposure problem 
could-be resolved without a dispropor- 
tionate burden on the homeowners. The 
Federal and State agencies involved— 
the AEC and the Colorado Department 
of Public Health—each asserted lack of 
authority and control of events leading 
to the use of the tailings and a similar 
lack of authority to effectuate a remedy. 

The bill being introduced today will 
remove that obstacle as to the AEC. It 
recognizes the fact that these tailings 
were the residue of a significant Federal 
program designed to enhance our na- 
tional defense and security—to provide 
nuclear materials for our stockpile. It 
authorizes the AEC to financially assist 
the State in a program of remedial action 
to limit future radiation exposure which 
could result from the unfortunate use of 
these mill tailings. 

Under the bill, the AEC will be author- 
ized to provide up to 75 percent of the 
cost for necessary remedial action. The 
State must establish and administer an 
appropriate program to undertake the 
necessary action which must be approved 
by the Commission. The standards to be 
applied in evaluating the appropriate ac- 
tion will be those promulgated by the 
Surgeon General of the United States. 
Much study and data collection has been 
conducted and is being continued with 
the assistance of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr. President, this bill is in the highest 
tradition of Federal-State cooperation to 
assure the health and safety of our peo- 
ple. It refiects recognition of the fact that 
there are times when adverse conse- 
quences can result without the fault or 
blame of anyone, yet something must be 
done by someone. This is not a new con- 
cept. Perhaps the best known example is 
the Texas City disaster in 1947, to which 
the Congress addressed itself with basi- 
cally similar legislation in 1955. 

An identical measure is being intro- 
duced today in the other body by Mr. 
ASPINALL. I earnestly hope that this body 
will give this legislation the compassion- 
ate consideration it deserves when it 
comes before us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3150 


A bill to provide Federal financial assistance 
to limit radiation exposure resulting from 
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the use of uranium mill tailings in the 

area of Grand Junction, Colorado 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress recognizes and assumes the com- 
passionate responsibility of the United States 
to provide to the State of Colorado financial 
assistance to undertake remedial action to 
limit the exposure of individuals to radia- 
tion emanating from uranium mill tailings 
which have been used as a construction re- 
lated material in the area of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. 

Sec. 2. The Atomic Energy Commission is 
hereby authorized to enter into a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the State of Colorado 
under which the Commission will provide 
not in excess of 75 per centum of the costs 
of a State program, in the area of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, of assessment of and 
appropriate remedial action to limit the ex- 
posure of individuals to radiation emanating 
from uranium mill tailings which have been 
used as a construction related material. Such 
arrangement shall include, but need not be 
limited to, provisions that require: 

(a) That the basis for undertaking re- 
medial action shall be applicable guidelines 
published by the Surgeon General of the 
United States; 

(b) That the need for and selection of 
appropriate remedial action to be under- 
taken in any instance shall be determinea 
by the Commission upon application by the 
property owner to the State of Colorado and 
recommendation by and consultation with 
the State and others as deemed appropriate; 

(c) That any remedial action shall be 
performed by the State of Colorado or its 
authorized contractor and shall be paid for 
by the State of Colorado; 

(d) That the United States shall be re- 
leased from any mill tailings relating liability 
or claim thereof upon completion of remedial 
action or waiver thereof by the fee simple 
title owner on behalf of himself, his heirs, 
and assigns; and further, the United States 
shall be held harmless against any claim 
arising out of the performance of any reme- 
dial action; 

(e) That the State of Colorado shall re- 
tain custody and control of and responsibility 
for any uranium mill tailings removed from 
any site as part of remedial action; 

(f) That the law of the State of Colorado 
shall be applied to determine all questions 
of title, right of heirs, trespass, etc.; and 

(g) That the Atomic Energy Commission 
shall be provided such reports, accounting, 
and rights of inspction as the Commission 
deems appropriate: 

Provided, That before such arrangement 
or amendment thereto shall become effec- 
tive, it shall be submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and a period 
of thirty days shall elapse while Congress is 
in session (in computing such thirty days, 
there shall be excluded the days on which 
either House is not in session because of ad- 
journment for more than three days): Pro- 
vided, however, That the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, after having received the 
arrangement or amendment thereto, may by 
resolution in writing waive the conditions of, 
or all or any portion of, such thirty day 
period. 

Sec. 3. The Atomic Energy Commission 
shall prescribe such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary and appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of subsection (a) (2) of 
section 553 of Title 5, United States Code, 
such rules and regulations shall be subject 
to the notice and public participation re- 
quirements of that section. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000,- 
000. 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

S. 3151. A bill relating to the commis- 
sion of certain offenses in the District of 
Columbia while armed with a firearm. 
Referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. President, last 
year in the District of Columbia, there 
were 1,613 shootings other than by offi- 
cers of the law in the performance of 
their duty. These resulted in 167 deaths. 
I am advised that in most instances. the 
shootings were committed by persons 
who had firearms in their possession 
while engaging in other criminal activ- 
ities. 

This increasing resort to the use of 
firearms in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere in the Nation has led to per- 
sistent cries for still more stringent gun 
control laws. But while such legislation 
has an enormous surface appeal, expe- 
rience tells us that such measures have 
not and will not curb the criminal use of 
these weapons. On the record, gun con- 
trol laws simply have not worked. While 
they may drastically curtail the ability 
of honest citizens to protect themselves, 
it has yet to be demonstrated that such 
laws have proven other than a minor 
inconvenience to criminals intent on ac- 
quiring the tools of their trade. 

The ineffectiveness of this kind of leg- 
islation is nowhere better demonstrated 
than in New York City. The Sullivan 
law, which has been in effect since 1911 
and which is generally regarded as the 
strictest gun control legislation in the 
Nation, makes it virtually impossible for 
the average law-abiding New Yorker to 
acquire a handgun. Yet in-an article 
which appeared in the New York Daily 
News last year, a police detective is 
quoted as stating that New York City is 
the easiest place in the Nation for anyone 
to purchase a gun. He said: 

It’s as easy for a criminal to buy a piece as 
it is for a straight citizen to to get a pack of 
cigarettes, he said, Nor is the problem trace- 
able to the fact that adjacent jurisdictions 
do not have comparable laws. No such laws, 
for example, can control the distribution of 
the large numbers of firearms which have 
been hijacked from piers in New York City 
or stolen at the Kennedy Airport. Nor is there 
any way to force the voluntary registration 
of the hundreds of thousands of guns al- 
ready in private hands within the City. While 
the City has issued licenses for about twenty- 
five thousand pistols, Lieutenant Charles 
Rorke, of the New York City Police Academy 
Ballistics Laboratory has estimated that 
“there are probably millions of guns—liter- 
ally—fioating around illegally.” 


It is argued, nevertheless, that the ex- 
tension of strict gun control and gun 
registration laws will vastly increase the 
ability of the police to halt crimes in- 
volving the use of firearms. Again, ex- 
perience has not justified these hopes. 
In an article which appeared in the New 
York Times last August, it was reported 
that: 

According to local and federal law enforce- 
ment agents, the firearms problem is not 
with .. . legally registered weapons—there 
has not been a single intentional slaying 
with a duly registered long gun, and only a 
small number with registered pistols, officials 
said—but with the non-registered hand guns. 


At least as of a year or so ago, not a 
single crime was solved in New York 
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City by virtue of the gun registration 
laws which have been in effect for over 
half a century. 

The experience in the District of Co- 
lumbia confirms the ineffectiveness of 
gun control legislation. During the 3- 
month period from May 1 through July 
31, 1971, for example, a total of 522 guns 
were confiscated during the course of 
arrests made within the District. Of 
these, only 23, or 4.4 percent, were legally 
registered. 

These observations have led me to con- 
clude that the most effective way to dis- 
courage the illegal use of firearms, or 
the possession of firearms under circum- 
stances where they might be used un- 
lawfully, is to impose mandatory penal- 
ties of a severity designed to induce the 
criminal to leave his gun at home. Spe- 
cifically, I propose that the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopt a policy of mandatory 
prison sentences for anyone who is found 
in the possession of a firearm during the 
commission of a crime. 

We know from experience that we can- 
not prevent a criminal from acquiring a 
gun; but we can certainly devise penal- 
ties which will cause him to think twice 
before he carries that gun with him when 
he sets out to burglarize the corner drug- 
store. 

Mandatory sentences are required in 
order to make the penalties credible. 
The simple fact is that our courts have 
become entirely too lenient with firearms 
offenders, with the result that the penal- 
ties now in effect no longer can be 
counted upon to deter violators. We need 
look no further than the District of 
Columbia for the need for a more effec- 
tive approach. During the 3-month pe- 
riod of July, August, and September, 
1970, for example, a total of 361 gun 
eases were handled by the Metropolitan 
Police Department. Of these, only 54 
persons, or 15 percent, received jail sen- 
tences. Put another way, the chances 
that a gun offender would be imprisoned 
were less than 1 in 6. In more than 50 
percent of the cases, the offender was 
never even tried. 

Of the 169 cases which did go to trial, 
157 resulted in convictions. Yet 103, or 
66 percent, of these convictions resulted 
merely in a monetary fine or a suspended 
sentence or probation. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that criminals in the District 
of Columbia appear to pay such little 
attention to the gun control legislation 
now in effect. 

The imposition of mandatory prison 
sentences for the possession of firearms 
during the commission of crimes in the 
District of Columbia will not, of course, 
have any direct effect on the illicit use 
of guns elsewhere in the United States. 
The District of Columbia, however, is the 
one jurisdiction in the continental United 
States which is under Federal control, 
and it thus offers the Federal Govern- 
ment an opportunity to implement new 
approaches to problems which are com- 
mon to the Nation as a whole. If, as I 
believe, the imposition of such penalties 
will result in a meaningful reduction in 
the use of firearms by criminals, then 
other jurisdictions will be able to follow 
suit. As there can be no excuse for the 
illicit possession of a firearm, I see no 
reason why strict penalties ought not to 
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be imposed; and if their imposition here 
in the District of Columbia demonstrates 
the utility of this approach, then the en- 
actment of such penalties by the Con- 
gress will not only enhance the safety of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia, 
but will enhance that of the citizens of 
all the States, because we will have dem- 
onstrated the utility of this approach. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
bill which would require such mandatory 
prison sentences in the District of Co- 
lumbia and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 


By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 3152. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
no interest shall be payable by a person 
to whom an erroneous refund is made if 
the erroneous refund is made due to 
error by an officer or employee of the 
United States. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, it recently 
came to my attention that section 66.02 
of the Internal Revenue Code provides 
that any erroneous overpayment of an 
income tax refund bears interest at the 
rate of 6 percent per year. That means 
if a taxpayer receives a check for more 
than the amount to which he is entitled 
as a refund, he must pay interest on this 
overpayment. In these cases it is the 
Government which makes the error by 
overpaying—not the taxpayer. And yet 
the taxpayer must pay the interest on 
the error. Outright injustice comes into 
play when you consider that the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service does not pay one 
penny of interest if the taxpayer over- 
pays his tax. 

As an example of this injustice, I had a 
constituent who was due a refund of $80. 
The IRS sent her a check for $500, ac- 
companied with a letter which told her 
though this was a different amount from 
what she expected to receive, she would 
receive an explanation within the next 
10 days if she had not already received 
it. The letter told her not to hesitate to 
cash the check. And yet the explanation 
was not actually sent to her for several 
weeks, by which time she already owed 
interest. 

I am introducing a bill to try to cor- 
rect this kind of situation. It would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that no interest shall be 
payable by a person to whom an errone- 
ous refund is made if the erroneous re- 
fund is made due to error by an officer 
or employee of the United States. 

It makes no sense to me to require a 
taxpayer to pay for a mistake the Gov- 
ernment has made. My bill would apply 
to erroneous refunds made on or after 
the date of the enactment of this act 
and to erroneous refunds made before 


that date if repayment has not yet been 
made. 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for Mr. Jackson) 

(for himself and Mr. ALLOTT) : 

S. 3157. A bill to promote maximum 
Indian participation in the government 
of the Indian people by providing for 
the full participation of Indian tribes in 
certain programs and services conducted 
by the Federal Government for Indians 
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and by encouraging the development of 
human resources of the Indian people, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington «Mr. Jackson), I introduce 
a bill, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill and a statement in connection 
therewith by Senator Jackson be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. President: I introduce for appropriate 
reference the “Indian Self-Determination 
Act of 1972.” 

This measure would permit the Indian 
people to realize their long-standing desire 
to assume increasing responsibility in the 
control and management of Federal Indian 
service programs of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Indian Health Service. In pro- 
viding these opportunities for self-determi- 
nation to the Indian people, this measure 
would lend reality for Indians to the con- 
cept that “government derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed.” 

The bill I introduce today would authorize 
the Secretaries of the Interior and of Health, 
Education and Welfare, upon the requests 
of Indian tribes, to enter into contracts with 
tribal organizations so that these organiza- 
tions may plan, conduct, and administer 
projects under a number of Federal Indian 
service programs which are within the re- 
spective Department’s jurisdiction, In addi- 
tion, it would provide for grants to Indian 
tribal organizations for planning, training, 
evaluation, and other activities specifically 
desiged to make it possible for such orga- 
nizations to enter into these self-determina-~ 
tion contracts. 

Authorized, as well, would be the detail of 
personnel (including Commissioned Officers 
of the Public Health Service) from the two 
Departments to assist the tribal organizations 
to fulfill their contract or grant responsi- 
bilities. Finally, certain Federal contracting 
requirements which have, in the past, proven 
to be particularly onerous to Indians at- 
tempting to enter into contracts with the 
government could be waived by the respec- 
tive Secretaries at their discretion. 

Mr. President, I believe it is important 
to recall that for centuries before the Euro- 
pean discovery of America, Indian tribes en- 
joyed the full freedom of self-government. 
With this freedom, the Indian people pos- 
sessed all the power and authority required 
to maintain control over their internal and 
external affairs. No sooner had we won our 
own right to self-government in the Revolu- 
tionary War than we began a process of limit- 
ing the governmental freedoms of our pred- 
ecessors on this land. As our nation grew 
from thirteen young colonies clinging to the 
Eastern seaboard to fifty mature states 
stretched across the continent and beyond, 
the freedom of self-determination for Indians 
was curtailed. The Federal government came 
to have a disproportionate impact upon the 
daily lives of tribal members. Today, in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Health Service there are numerous programs 
devoted exclusively to the benefit of Indians. 
Yet, authority for the planning and conduct 
of these programs is vested entirely in Fed- 
eral officials. 

The prolonged Federal domination of In- 
dian service programs has had a two-fold 
negative impact upon the Indian people 
and their communities. First, it has deprived 
Indians of perhaps the best opportunity to 
develop administrative, business, and com- 
munity leadership skills absolutely crucial 
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to the realization of self-government. Sec- 
ondly, it has denied to the Indian people an 
effective voice in the planning and tailoring 
of Indian programs to be truly responsive 
to the real, felt needs of their communities. 

Despite the increasing Federal domination 
of Indian Affairs, the Indian people have 
never surrendered their desire to control their 
relationships both amongst themselves and 
with outside forces. This desire has been as 
eloquently stated by spokesmen for numer- 
ous Indian tribes and organizations as it 
was once expressed in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. In short, the Indian people want 
to become involved in a meaningful manner 
in the forces, decisions, and activities which 
affect their individual, family, and com- 
munity well-being. 

I believe it is timely for the Congress to 
respond to such desires by “restoring” certain 
rights and prerogatives to the Indian people 
which will afford them greater opportunities 
for meaningful self-determination. The Fed- 
eral government shall not surrender its re- 
sponsibilities to the Indian people; but it 
can and must invite them to share with it 
the task of directing how those responsi- 
bilities shall be fulfilled. 

Mr. President, the “Indian Self-determina- 
tion Act of 1972” would go far toward provid- 
ing significant opportunities for self-deter- 
mination to the Indian people. It would signal 
a new era for the fulfillment of Indian hopes 
and aspirations. I am hopeful that mem- 
bers of the Senate from both sides of the 
aisle will join with me and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado and ranking 
minority Member of the Senate Interior 
Committee, Mr. Allott, in co-sponsoring this 
important measure. 


S. 3157 


A bill to promote maximum Indian participa- 
tion in the government of the Indian peo- 
ple by providing for the full participation 
of Indian tribes in certain programs and 
services conducted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for Indians and by encouraging 
the development of the human resources 
of the Indian people, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

act may be cited as the “Indian Self-Deter- 

mination Act of 1972”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

SEcTION 1. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) inasmuch as all government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, maximum Indian participation in the 
government of the Indian people shall be a 
national goal; 

(2) maximum Indian participation in the 
government of Indian people would be en- 
hanced by increased participation of Indians 
in the planning, conduct, and administration 
of programs and services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the Indian people; 

(3) the administration of such Federal 
programs and services is frequently not fully 
responsive to the needs and desires of the 
Indian people to whom such programs and 
services are provided; and 

(4) increased participation of the Indian 
people in the planning, conduct, and admin- 
istration of Federal programs and services 
designed to serve them will make such pro- 
grams more responsive to the needs and 
desires of the Indian people, enhance the 
‘effectiveness of such programs, and en- 
courage the development of essential ad- 
ministrative, managerial, business, and 
community leadership skills in the Indian 
people. 

(b) The purpose of this Act is to promote 
maximum Indian participation in the gov- 
ernment of the Indian people by— 

(1) providing increased opportunities for 
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efiective and meaningful participation of 
the Indian people in the planning, con- 
duct, and administration of Federal pro- 
grams and services for Indians; 

(2) authorizing technical and financial 
assistance to Indian tribes and tribal or- 
ganizations to enable them to achieve such 
participation; and 

(8) encouraging and assisting in the de- 
velopment of the administrative, manage- 
rial, business, and community leadership 
skills, and the formation of tribal organiza- 
tions necessary to assure effective partici- 
pation of the Indian people in Federal pro- 
grams and services. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Indian tribe” means any Indian 
tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community, including any Alaska 
Native community, for which the Federal 
Government provides special programs and 
services becauss of its Indian identity; and 

(b) “tribal organization” includes the 
elected governing body of any Indian tribe 
and any legally established organization of 
Indians which is controlled by one or more 
such bodies or which is controlled by a board 
of directors elected or selected by one or more 
such bodies (or elected by the Indian popu- 
lation to be served by such organization). 
Such organization shall include the max- 
imum participation of Indians in all phases 
of its activities. 


CONTRACTS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR FOR PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, in his discretion and upon the re- 
quest of any Indian tribe, to enter into a 
contract or contracts with any tribal organi- 
zation of any such Indian tribe to plan, con- 
duct, and administer programs, or portions 
thereof, of education, agricultural assistance, 
and social welfare, including relief of dis- 
tress, of Indians provided for in the Act of 
April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596) as amended and 
for any other program which the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to administer 
for the benefit of Indians under the Act of 
November 2, 1921 (42 Stat. 208) and any 
Act subsequent thereto. 


CONTRACTS BY THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE FOR HEALTH AND 
SANITATION FACILITIES PROGRAMS 


Src. 4. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized, in his discretion 
and upon the request of any Indian tribe, 
to enter into a contract or contracts with any 
tribal organization of any such Indian tribe 
to carry out any or all of his functions, 
authorities, and responsibilities under the 
Act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), as 
amended. 


GRANTS TO INDIAN TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 5. The Secretaries of the Interior and 
Health, Education, and Welfare are each 
authorized, upon the request of any Indian 
tribe, to make a grant or grants to any tribal 
organization of any such Indian tribe for 
planning, training, evaluation, and other ac- 
tivities specifically designed to make it pos- 
sible for such tribal organization to enter 
into contracts pursuant to sections 3 and 4 
of this Act. 

DETAIL OF PERSONNEL 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretaries of the Interior 
and of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
each authorized, upon the request of any 
tribal organization, to detail any civil service 
employee serving under a career or career- 
conditional appointment for a period of up 
to one hundred and eighty days to such tribal 
organization for the purpose of assisting such 
tribal organization in the planning, conduct 
or administration of programs under con- 
tracts or grants made pursuant to this Act. 
The appropriate Secretary may, upon a show- 
ing by a tribal organization of a need for an 
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employee detailed pursuant to this section, 
extend such detail for a period not to exceed 
ninety days. 

(b) The Act of August 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 
674), as amended, is amended by adding a 
new section 8 after section 7 of the Act, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. In accordance with subsection (d) 
of section 214 of the Public Health Service 
Act (58 Stat. 690), as amended, upon the 
request of any Indian tribe, band, group, or 
community, personnel of the Service may be 
detailed by the Secretary for the purpose of 
assisting such Indian tribe, group, band, or 
community in carrying out the provisions of 
contracts with, or grants to, tribal organiza- 
tions pursuant to the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion Act of 1972: Provided, That the cost of 
detailing such personnel is taken into ac- 
count in determining the amount to be paid 
to such tribal organization under such con- 
tract or grant, and that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall modify 
such contract or grant pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of section 7 of such Act to effect 
the provisions of this section.” 

(c) Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of 
section 6 of the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967 (81 Stat. 100), as amended, is 
amended by inserting after the words “En- 
vironmental Science Services Administra- 
tion” the words “or who are assigned to as- 
sist Indian tribes, groups, bands, or commu- 
nities pursuant to the Act of August 5, 1954 
(68 Stat. 674), as amended,”. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Contracts with tribal organiza- 
tions pursuant to this Act shall be in ac- 
cordance with all Federal contracting laws 
and regulations except that, in the discretion 
of the appropriate Secretary, such contracts 
may be negotiated without advertising and 
need not conform with the provisions of the 
Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), as 
amended. 

(b) Payments of any grants or under any 
contracts pursuant to this Act may be made 
in advance or by way of reimbursement and 
in such installments and on such conditions 
as the appropriate Secretary deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, the appropriate Secretary 
may, at the request or consent of a tribal or- 
ganization, revise or amend any contract or 
grant made by him under this Act with such 
organization as he finds necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(a) The appropriate Secretary may, in his 
discretion, enter into contracts for the 
construction or repair of buildings, roads, 
sidewalks, sewers, mains, cr similar items 
with tribal organizations by negotiation, 
without advertising. 

(e) In connection with any contract or 
grant made pursuant to this Act, the appro- 
priate Secretary may permit a tribal organi- 
zation to utilize, in carrying out such con- 
tract or grant, existing school buildings, hos- 
pitals, and other facilities and all equip- 
ment therein or appertaining thereto and 
other personal property owned by the Gov- 
ernment within his jurisdiction under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon 
for their use and maintenance. 

Sec. 8. The Secretaries of the Interior and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are each 
authorized to perform any and all acts and to 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing or requiring the ter- 
mination of any existing trust responsibility 
of the United States with respect to the In- 
dian people. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. NELSON, Mr. MON- 
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DALE, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CRAN- 
STON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. Javits, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. Packwoop, and Mr. STAF- 
FORD) : 

S. 3158. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an Office for the Handicapped to 
coordinate programs for the handi- 
capped, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. NELSON, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CRAN- 
ston, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. STEVEN- 
son, Mr. Javits, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr. Packwoop, Mr. BEALL, and 
Mr. STAFFORD) : 

S.J. Res. 202. A joint resolution to ex- 
press the sense of Congress that a White 
House Conference on the Handicapped 
be called by the President of the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing several proposals— 
which I first announced 2 weeks ago— 
which will change this Nation’s com- 
mitment to the handicapped, and will 
help us achieve the tragically overdue 
goal of full integration of the handi- 
capped into normal community living, 
working, and service patterns. 

First, I am proposing the creation of 
an Office of the Handicapped in the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to coordinate that 
Department’s many programs for the 
handicapped. Second, I am proposing the 
authorization of funds for a White House 
Conference on the Handicapped to bring 
visibility to the very real problems of 
these citizens. Finally, last week, as 
chairman of the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, I created a Subcommit- 
tee on the Handicapped to make very 
clear the Senate’s and the committee’s 
commitment to the handicapped. 

These are wide-ranging proposals. 
They call upon every aspect of Federal, 
State, and local government to reexam- 
ine and reevaluate its commitment to the 
physically and mentally disabled. They 
come at a time when many of the pro- 
grams existing for the handicapped are 
fulfilling their piecemeal goals. They 
come at a time when we can say that we 
have made some progress in dealing with 
the awesome and myriad problems that 
this group faces in our advancing so- 
ciety. And they come out of sad recogni- 
tion that many of the problems are not 
being dealt with in a satisfactory way. 

The neglect of the handicapped is a 
stain on our collective conscience; an 
affront to what this great Nation is sup- 
posed to stand for. I think that we have 
not yet come to realize what it means to 
be handicapped in this society. 

The handicapped live among us. They 
have the same hopes, the same fears, and 
the same ambitions as the rest of us. 
They are children and adults, black and 
white, men and women, rich and poor. 
They have problems as varied as their 
individual personalities. Yet, they are 
today a hidden population because their 
problems are different from most of ours. 
Only the bravest risk the dangers and 
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suffer the discomforts and humiliations 
they encounter when they try to live 
what we consider to be normal, produc- 
tive lives. In their quest to achieve the 
benefits of our society they ask no more 
than equality of opportunity. But they 
are faced with continuing discrimination. 
Discrimination in access to public trans- 
portation and public communication 
facilities because they cannot make use 
of more normal modes. Discrimination 
in pursuing advanced education because 
they are often excluded from education 
altogether. Discrimination because they 
do not have the simplest forms of special 
educational and rehabilitation services 
they need to develop to their fullest 
capacity. 

Today, there are 7 million handicapped 
children in this Nation. Sixty percent of 
these children are denied the special edu- 
cational assistance that they need to 
have full equality of opportunity. A full 1 
million of these children are excluded 
entirely from public schools and do not 
go through the learning process with 
their peers, Only 40 percent of America’s 
handicapped children receive compensa- 
tory education and these services vary 
widely within the 50 States. In most 
cases, special programs are provided only 
if the local community is able to support 
such services entirely by themselves; we 
are least likely to find special services in 
areas of population growth. More trag- 
ically, special services and education for 
the handicapped are the first programs 
to be done away with during times of 
economic adversity. In a very real sense, 
whether a handicapped person receives 
this kind of attention depends on where 
he lives—not on his particular disability. 

In the 1968-69 school year, there were 
19 States where less than 31 percent of 
the handicapped population was served 
by special classes. In 11 States, less than 
20 percent of the population was served. 
Only seven States out of the 50 provide 
for more than 51 percent of the handi- 
capped population. And we find greater 
disparities as we look at particular kinds 
of disabilities. For instance, in 30 States 
less than 11 percent of the emotionally 
disturbed population is served. 

Let us, for a moment, look further into 
the problems in educating the handi- 
capped. How many of these children will 
grow up with no compensatory services? 
How many of those who are now adults 
grew up with little or no access to formal 
education? How many were unable to se- 
cure the special services which are their 
basic birthright? How many as a result 
of our ignorance and our procrastination 
are left with wasted potential and un- 
fulfilled lives because we have not been 
willing to provide basic services that they 
could have used when they were young? 

The answers to these questions are 
appalling. 

According to the best figures I can find, 
there are more than 22 million adults in 
the United States with physical handi- 
caps severe enough to limit in some way 
their ability to work. There are more 
than 5.6 million persons of all ages who 
are mentally retarded, some proportion 
of which are adults. Of the 22 million 
with physical disabilities, an estimated 
14 million could work if given the op- 
portunity. And of the 5.6 million who 
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are mentally retarded, 9 out of 10 could 
work if given proper training and re- 
habilitation. 

Actual employment figures are not so 
positive. Again, according to the best 
estimates I could find: 

There are about 150,000 blind persons 
of working age in this country. About 
50,000 of them are employed. 

Of the 60,000 paraplegics of working 
age, 47 percent are employed. 

Of the 400,000 epileptics of working 
age, the employment rate, according to 
best estimates, is between 15 percent and 
25 percent. 

And of the 200,000 persons of work- 
ing age with cerebral palsy, only a hand- 
ful are employed. 

These figures only account for a lit- 
tle over 800,000 of the 22 million adults 
with physical handicaps. Other sources 
that I have examined have wildly differ- 
ing statistics, including in some cases 
percentages for employment that are 
completely the reverse of those noted 
above. Even HEW cannot fully enu- 
merate or locate the handicapped. 

The fact that this population is not 
accounted for accurately or consistent- 
ly is shocking. I think I know some of 
the reasons for this. The data is collected 
for diverse purposes. Some figures in- 
clude those with chronic diseases; some 
do not. Some figures only reflect those 
who are handicapped and are served 
by Federal Government programs. Some 
figures originate from an estimated num- 
ber of handicapping conditions—not 
handicapped individuals, handicapping 
conditions. 

The individuality of the people with 
these conditions has been lost somewhere 
in the process. We have lost track of 
them, lost the reality of their lives, and 
the pain and suffering of their disabili- 
ties. 

In 1966, there were 51 programs for 
the handicapped in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
included some aspect of assistance in 
meeting the problems of the handi- 
capped. There were seven programs in the 
Office of Education, 14 in Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration, 15 in the 
Public Health Service, one in the Social 
Security Administration, 10 in the Wel- 
fare Administration and four in other 
agencies. Both funding and programs 
have increased since that point in time. 

I do not question the need for the serv- 
ices that these programs provide, nor the 
quality of programs that are being op- 
erated. I question, however, whether 
these initiatives are adequately respond- 
ing to the needs and wants of handicap- 
ped persons in our society. The sheer 
diversity and separateness of the pro- 
grams, the unreliability of the statistics 
and the lack of information on accom- 
plishments for the adult handicapped 
population suggests in a very crude way 
that we are nct. And if the situation of 
handicapped adults in our society at all 
parallels that information that we have 
on the handicapped among our children, 
we know that they are not. All the chil- 
dren that we excluded from education 
years ago are the adult handicapped 
population today. Their problems have 
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not gone although we have lost sight of 
them. 

It cannot be a question of the costs. 

It would save us money to save the 
lives that we are wasting. According to 
data for 1966, $3.5 billion was obligated 
for the handicapped by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of this money, $2.65 billion was 
for income maintenance. Furthermore, it 
is estimated that the annual cost of foster 
care for children is about one-eighth of 
what it costs for institutionalization. The 
lifetime cost of educating an educable 
handicapped or retarded child is about 
$20,000. The lifetime cost of institution- 
alization will cost well over $200,000. 
These figures do not even take into con- 
sideration the potential earning power 
of these individuals, if they receive the 
special education and other services 
necessary for them to realize their per- 
sonal and economic potential. 

Yet, in 1970 out of a total of $38.5 bil- 
lion in Federal, State, and local dollars 
spent on public elementary and second- 
ary education, approximately $1.4 billion 
of that money was spent on the handi- 
capped. This figure is well under their 
fair share which would be 10 percent to 
12 percent of total moneys. It does not 
even come close to the kind of invest- 
ment we should be making. 

The paradox of our national behavior 
is that we, simultaneously, do too much 
and too little. Too many of our handi- 
capped population are misdiagnosed, mis- 
labeled, and hustled out of schools, jobs, 
and other institutions of society. They 
are tested with instruments that are 
either not relevant or sensitive to their 
varied backgrounds. They are left with 
little if any compensatory services, and 
little followup; an unfortunate label 
within a rigid tracking system. And we 
come to a point, as we have just seen 
with the adult handicapped population, 
where we cannot even identify the in- 
dividuals we have swept out of our so- 
ciety. They are invisible, but for the 
families and friends who know them. 
Their spirits are irreparably damaged. 

To a great extent, this paradox is based 
on a failure to recognize the intrinsic 
rights of the handicapped. For too long, 
we have been dealing with them out of 
charity, something that we can do when 
we have enough time, and enough extra 
money. This approach has long outlasted 
its usefulness. The mere fact that serv- 
ices for those who are handicapped are 
considered frills of governmental budgets 
that are cut in times of economic ad- 
versity underlines a tragedy of our so- 
ciety. This is medieval treatment for a 
very current problem. 

Today, many people fail to understand 
that educational programing and train- 
ing for the handicapped works; that the 
deaf, the blind and the retarded can 
learn and can, in fact, become produc- 
tive members of society. Most of us see 
the handicapped only in terms of stereo- 
types that are relevant for extreme cases. 
This ancient attitude is in part the result 
of the historical separation of our handi- 
capped population. We have isolated 
them so that they have become un- 
known to the communities and individ- 
uals around them. 
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Clearly, we need to reevaluate our na- 
tional policy and national programing 
toward the handicapped. In order to al- 
leviate many of their problems we need 
an increased national commitment, and 
we need it now. Some of the ingredients 
of this new commitment will have to in- 
clude strengthened national leadership, 
greatly increased visibility for the prob- 
lems of the handicapped, and integrated 
and consistent programing. Foremost in 
this commitment should be immediate 
reexamination of educational policies, 
and continuing training and education 
of adults. 

It is for these reasons that I make 
these proposals today. As chairman of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, I believe it is time that we revise the 
way that the Congress looks at problems 
of the handicapped. For many years, we 
have been doing this in a piecemeal 
fashion through separate Subcommittees 
on Labor, on Education, on Health, and 
on Handicapped Workers. And we have 
seen many fine accomplishments during 
this time period. 

Senator PELL, as chairman of the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, has shown deep de- 
votion to solving the problems of pro- 
viding vitally needed special educational 
services for handicapped children. In- 
deed, he has been a leader in this effort. 
Senator RANDOLPH has shown his firm 
commitment to assuring that handi- 
capped workers are given new and mean- 
ingful opportunities to secure the kinds 
of jobs which they are best suited for. 
Senator Kennepy has through the years 
demonstrated his real concern for the 
mentally retarded. He has consistently 
supported all congressional efforts to pro- 
vide greater opportunities for the handi- 
capped. 

But with all of this fine work, it is my 
view that we have come to a point in 
time when we must revise this piecemeal 
method of separate subcommittees and 
individual efforts in order to deal with 
the problems of the handicapped in a 
way that is comprehensive. We must look 
for the full integration of all the handi- 
capped into all aspects of our society. 

For this reason, I last week established 
a permanent subcommittee of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee to be 
known as the Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped. To do this, I have recon- 
stituted the Subcommittee on Handi- 
capped Workers. 

Senator RANDOLPH has agreed to serve 
as the chairman of this subcommittee 
and Senators PELL and KENNEDY will 
also bring their expertise to this body. 
This will provide a congressional channel 
that will act as a full-time oversight and 
legislative panel to deal with all of the 
problems that the handicapped must 
face, including the myriad Federal pro- 
grams in HEW. 

There are alternate ways within a 
legislative body that we might consider 
for dealing with the problems of the 
handicapped. I have established a per- 
manent subcommittee within the com- 
mittee of which I am chairman because 
I want to make very clear that I believe 
that something must be done, and it must 
be done now before more lives are 
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wasted; more dreams shattered; more 
hopes destroyed. This is a commitment 
that I am making to the Congress and 
to the entire Nation. But most important, 
it is a commitment that I am making to 
the handicapped. 

Second, I am introducing a bill which 
will create within the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare an Office of the Handicapped. This 
Office will be charged with coordinating 
all programs for the handicapped with- 
in the Department. It will advise the 
Secretary on policy and administration 
related to these programs, and will serve 
as a focal point for information related 
to the Department’s programs for the 
handicapped. While I recognize many 
programs outside of the Department 
provide services to the handicapped, this 
Office will be a beginning. 

The effective coordination of Federal 
programs serving the handicapped has 
critical significance in attaining the ob- 
jectives of many legislative proposals en- 
acted by Congress. 

In recent years Congress has author- 
ized many new statutes designed to im- 
prove the educational services available 
to handicapped children; assist local 
communities to construct facilities for 
service programs directed at the needs 
of the handicapped; support research to 
uncover the causes of handicapping con- 
ditions; and provide medical, education- 
al and behavioral diagnoses so that 
effective life planning for the handi- 
capped might be undertaken. None of 
these programs attain their full objec- 
tives as long as they remain isolated, 
single efforts. Only when they are co- 
ordinated can they focus on the total 
needs of the handicapped. 

Of course, organizational structures 
are not ends in themselves—they are not 
panaceas for all our bureaucratic prob- 
lems. And, they certainly do not take the 
place of innovative programs and ideas 
which will bring the handicapped into 
full participation in this Nation. But a 
coordinating structure such as the one 
I shall propose is a vital first step in the 
development of a total Federal program 
with the necessary range, comprehen- 
siveness and impact demanded by the 
handicapped. 

As a third step, I am introducing a 
resolution calling upon the President to 
convene a White House Conference on 
the Handicapped. This Conference will 
concentrate the attention of all con- 
cerned organizations, governmental and 
private, on the handicapped and their 
place in our society. It will provide a 
forum in which all concerned persons 
can together plan a set of goals and es- 
tablish a realistic timetable for achieving 
them. It will also offer an opportunity 
for a critical review and reexamination 
of where we stand. Only through such 
a national endeavor can the necessary 
resources be marshaled to attack the 
problems which the handicapped face 
every day. 

The call for a White House Conference 
on the Handicapped is a response to the 
call of the handicapped themselves. They 
ask for recognition, for their rightful 
place in our Nation’s life, and for a fair 
share of our resources. It is time that 
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we provide them with that recognition 
and a forum with sufficient visibility and 
national prominence so they are no long- 
er a minority lost within this Nation. 

In addition to these actions, I will be 
introducing in the next few weeks a num- 
ber of substantive programs which will 
begin to deal immediately with specific 
areas where we know that special pro- 
graming is needed. 

We cannot sit back any longer know- 
ing that 1 million children in this coun- 
try are excluded from the educational 
system and receive no education at all— 
knowing that 60 percent of all the handi- 
capped children are denied the special 
services they need to have an equal 
chance to live freely in this Nation—and 
knowing that these children will grow 
up to be handicapped adults lost some- 
where within this Nation. We cannot 
and must not look upon these individual 
tragedies with an attitude of business 
as usual. 

I wish it to be said of America in the 
1970’s that when its attention at last 
returned to domestic needs, it made a 
strong and new commitment to equal 
opportunity and equal justice under law; 
a commitment, in fact, to compassion. 
The handicapped are one part of our 
Nation that have been denied these 
fundamental rights for too long. It is 
time for the Congress and the Nation to 
assure that these rights are no longer 
denied. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain letters responding to a 
speech I made outlining these new initia- 
tives before the New Jersey School Board 
Association on January 29, 1972, be print- 
ed in the Recorp together with the bill 
and joint resolution I have introduced. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3158 
A bill to establish in the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare an Office 

for the Handicapped to coordinate pro- 

grams for the handicapped, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
established within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an Office for the 
Handicapped (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the “Office”). The Office shall be headed 
by a Director who shall serve as a Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and shall report directly to him. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the function of the Of- 
fice to— 

(1) provide for assistance (including staff 
assistance) to the Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation of the Secretary, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education of the Deaf, 
and such other advisory committees dealing 
with programs for handicapped persons as 
serve the Secretary; 

(2) provide a central clearinghouse for in- 
quiries from the public concerning Federal 
programs serving handicapped persons; 

(8) provide general information regarding 
Federal programs for the handicapped as well 
as referring detailed requests to the appro- 
priate agency; 

(4) provide stimulus to cooperative plan- 
ning for comprehensive services for handi- 
capped persons by all programs under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare by convening meetings of 
planning, management and program opera- 
tion, personnel for such purposes; and 
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(5) coordinate program and budget review 
by the Office of Education for Federal pro- 
grams with Gallaudet College, the Model Sec- 
ondary School for the Deaf, the Kendall Dem- 
onstration School, the National Institute for 
the Deaf and the American Printing House 
for the Blind, to assure proper integration of 
programs referred to in this section with 
other Federal programs for education of the 
handicapped. 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of this Act $500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; 
$1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974; and $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975. 


S.J. Res. 202 


Joint resolution to express the sense of Con- 
gress that a White House Conference on 
the Handicapped be called by the President 
of the United States 


Whereas this Nation has achieved great 
and satisfying success in making possible 
a better quality of life for a large and increas- 
ing percentage of our population; and 

Whereas the great benefits and funda- 
mental rights of our society are often denied 
those who are mentally and physically han- 
dicapped; and 

Whereas there are 7 million handicapped 
children and countless numbers of handi- 
capped adults; and 

Whereas equality of opportunity, equal 
access to all aspects of society and equal 
rights of the handicapped is of critical im- 
portance to this Nation; and 

Whereas the primary responsibility for 
meeting the challenge and problems of the 
handicapped has been that of the States 
and communities; and 

Whereas all levels of government must nec- 
essarily share responsibility for developing 
opportunities for the handicapped; and it is 
therefore the policy of the Congress that the 
Federal Government shall work jointly with 
the States and their citizens, to develop rec- 
ommendations and plans for action, con- 
sistent with the objectives of this resolution, 
which will serve the purpose of— 

(1) providing educational, health and diag- 
nostic services for all children early in life 
so that handicapped conditions may be dis- 
covered and treated early; 

(2) assuring that every handicapped per- 
son receives appropriately designed benefits 
of our educational system; 

(3) assuring that the handicapped have 
available to them all special services and as- 
sistance they need to live a full and produc- 
tive life; 

(4) enabling handicapped persons to have 
equal and adequate access to all forms of 
communication and transportation services 
and devices, especially in time of emer- 
gency; 

(5) examining changes that technological 
innovation will make in the problems facing 
the handicapped; 

(6) assuring handicapped persons equal 
opportunity with others to engage in gainful 
employment; 

(7) enabling handicapped persons to have 
incomes sufficient for health and for partici- 
pation in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; 

(8) increasing research relating to all 
aspects of handicapping conditions; 

(9) assuring close attention and evaluation 
to all aspects of diagnosis, evaluation and 
classification of handicapped persons; 

(10) assuring review and evaluation of all 
Federal programs in the area of the handi- 
capped, and a close examination of the Fed- 
eral role in order to plan for the future; 

(11) promoting other related matters for 
the handicapped; and 

Whereas, it is essential that recommenda- 
tions be made to assure that all handicapped 
persons are able to live their lives in a man- 
ner as independent and self-reliant as pos- 
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sible, and that the complete integration of 
all the handicapped into normal community 
living, working, and service patterns be held 
as the final objective: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to call a White House Conference 
on the Handicapped within two years of the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution in 
order to develop recommendations for further 
research and action in the field of the handi- 
capped, and to further the policies set forth 
in the preamble of this joint resolution. Such 
conference shall be planned and conducted 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary’’) with the co- 
operation and assistance of such other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, including the 
assignment of personnel, as may be appro- 
priate. 

(b) For the purpose of arriving at facts and 
recommendations concerning the utilization 
of skills, experience, and energies and the 
improvement of the conditions of the handi- 
capped, the conference shall bring together 
representatives of Federal, State, and local 
governments, professional and lay people who 
are working in the fields of the handicapped, 
and of the general public, including handi- 
capped persons and parents of handicapped 
persons. 

(c) A final report of the White House Con- 
ference on the Handicapped shall be sub- 
mitted to the President not later than one 
hundred and twenty days following the date 
on which the Conference is called and the 
findings and recommendations included 
therein shall be immediately made available 
to the public. The Secretary shall, within 
ninety days after the submission of such final 
report, transmit to the President and the 
Congress his recommendations for the ad- 
ministrative action and the legislation neces- 
sary to implement the recommendations con- 
tained in such report. 

Sec. 2. In administering this joint resolu- 
tion, the Secretary shall— 

(a) request the cooperation and assist- 
ance of such other Federal departments and 
agencies as may be appropriate; 

(b) render all reasonable assistance, in- 
cluding financial assistance, to the States in 
enabling them to organize and conduct con- 
ferences on the handicapped prior to the 
White House Conference on the Handicapped; 

(c) prepare and make available background 
materials for the use of delegates to the 
White House Conference on the Handicapped 
as he may deem necessary; 

(ad) prepare and distribute interim re- 
ports of the White House Conference on 
the Handicapped as may be exigent; and 

(e) engage such additional personnel as 
may be necessary without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive civil 
service, and without regard to chapter 57 
and subchapter 111 of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of this joint res- 
olution the term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish an Advisory Committee 
to the White House Conference on the Handi- 
capped composed of 28 members of whom not 
less than 10 shall be handicapped or parents 
of handicapped persons. 

(b) (1) Any member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee who is otherwise employed by the 
Federal Government shall serve without 
compensation in addition to that received 
in his regular employment, but shall be en- 
titled to reimbursement for travel, subsist- 
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ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by him in the performance of his duties. 

(2) Members of the Advisory Committee, 
other than those referred to in paragraph 
(1), shall receive compensation at rates not 
to exceed $75 per day, for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Advisory Committee in- 
cluding travel time and, while so engaged 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, in the same manner as the ex- 
penses authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(c) Such Advisory Committee shall cease to 
exist ninety days after the submission of the 
final report required by section 1(c). 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this joint resolution 
$2,000,000. 

January 31, 1972. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WLIams: I was delighted 
to read in yesterday’s Star-Ledger of your 
plan to focus attention upon the plight of 
the handicapped. Both as a citizen and as a 
professional, I applaud and support your 
leadership in this direction. By profession, I 
am an Associate Professor of Social Policy at 
the School of Social Service, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York, where my chief area of inter- 
est is Social Policy Toward the Handicapped. 

I would appreciate it greatly if I could 
receive a copy of your speech to the New 
Jersey School Boards Association in Trenton. 
Furthermore, I would also appreciate it if I 
could be placed on your mailing list to receive 
material regarding the handicapped and the 
aged, as well as the mailing list of Senator 
Randolph who will be chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in this 
area of concern, I would be delighted to help. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
MEYER SCHREIBER. 


LYNDHURST, N.J., February 2, 1972. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: I was very happy to read about 
what you are trying to accomplish for the 
handicapped. I am with you 100%. I am the 
mother of a mentally retarded child. I don't 
know whether or not your program includes 
these children or not, but if it does, I would 
like to explain the frustrations of having a 
mentally retarded child and not being able 
to get help for him anywhere. 

When the Doctor first tells you your child 
is retarded, naturally, you don't want to 
believe him, but eventually, you do, and 
when you do, you say “but, where can I get 
help for him.”, but all the doctors can say is 
“institutionalize’—A very harsh word for 
parents! My son is 9 yrs. of age. He can 
neither walk nor talk, but given some kind 
of therapy, I believe he can learn something. 
So, after 9 yrs. of searching around for some- 
thing for him, I have just learned that there 
are State operated Day Care Centers in 
Bergen County that take care of and teach 
these children from 9 to 3 each day. Unfor- 
tunately, since my son is non-ambulatory, 
he cannot attend immediately because facili- 
ties for such children are, for instance, in the 
“basement of a Church”, and, in case of fire, 
my son might not get out. So, he is placed on 
a waiting list for about 1 or 2 yrs, who knows 
how long. In the meantime I care for him at 
home along with my 2 other children. 

It seems a crime that when we can spend 
millions of dollars to send men to the moon, 
too many times for me, that we can’t even 
get enough money to build a badly needed 
Day Care Center in Bergen County. 
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I sincerely hope your plan to help the 
handicapped children, even if the retarded 
are not included, succeeds. You are the kind 
of man us parents of handicapped children 
need, because so little is being done for them. 

I belong to a small organized group of par- 
ents of mentally retarded children in Lynd- 
hurst, and I am sure they, too, are also with 
you 100%. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALBERT T, SYLVESTER. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL, 
Haddonfield, N.J., January 31, 1972. 
Sen. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: On behalf of the 
members of the South Jersey Chapter, New 
Jersey Rehabilitation Association, I would 
like to express our sincere appreciation of 
your efforts to increase federal attention to 
problems of the handicapped. To know that 
you are backing us in our endeavors is a 
source of real encouragement to all rehabili- 
tation workers. 

On & local level, South Jersey has been 
seeking an expansion of comprehensive re- 
habilitation services for many years. I served 
as chairman of a tri-county (Burlington, 
Camden and Gloucester) regional planning 
committee in 1967-68, named by Governor 
Hughes and charged with the responsibility 
of surveying current rehabilitation services 
and projecting needs for services in the "70's. 
We are still seeking, with Governor Cahill’s 
endorsement, the rehabilitation centers we 
urged in 1968, 

Our chapter stands ready to help you, 
Senator Randolph and the sub-committee 
members in any way we can be of service. 

Again, my gratitude for your continued 
interest in national programming for handi- 
capped individuals. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. CLAIRE B. GRIESE, 

President, South Jersey Chapter N.J. 

Rehabilitation Association. 


DATA—DISABLED AMERICAN TAX- 
PAYERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
JERSEY, 

Trenton, N.J., January 31,1972. 
Senator Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
State of New Jersey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: We want to congratu- 
late you and endorse without reservations 
your comments in your address before the 
New Jersey School Boards Association An- 
nual Legislative Conference at Trenton’s 
Holiday Inn on Saturday, January 29. 

The story on your address appeared in our 
local Sunday Times Advertiser under the 
heading “Williams Decries Neglect Of Na- 
tion’s Handicapped.” 

A copy of this news story has been for- 
warded to Miss Susan Chittenden, Secretary 
N.J. Chapter D.I.A. Disabled in Action, 781 
Ross Lane, Bound Brook, N.J. 08805. 

Their organization will have anti-discrim- 
ination legislation pe to the handi- 
capped, introduced in this session of the 
State Legislature. 

With best wishes and with many thanks 
for your efforts on behalf of the handicapped 
and totally disabled, 

Sincerely, 
Harry B. MILLER, 
President. 


ARCHBISHOP BOLAND REHABILITATION 
TRAINING CENTER, 
Newark, N.J., January 31, 1972. 

Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your recent 
speech before the New Jersey School Boards 
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Association’s annual legislative conference 
in Trenton, was read with great interest 
and enthusiasm. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting you 
at the Mount Carmel Guild during your 
visit to our Preschool Program for the Hear- 
ing Impaired Children. Thus, I am aware 
or your keen concern for the welfare of our 
handicapped citizens. 

Senator Williams, the Mount Carmel 
Guild. in general and Monsignor John P. 
Hourihan, in particular, have initiated a 
Rehabilitation Program for the Hearing Im- 
paired of Newark and environs. This pro- 
gram provides educational services, voca- 
tional evaluation services, marital and fam- 
ily counseling and social counseling to the 
hearing handicapped. I have been appointed 
as the counselor to the auditory impaired 
clients. 

Your speech and the legislation you are 
going to introduce, draws attention to the 
inadequate programs for the handicapped, 
especially for the hearing handicapped. In- 
sufficient funds are primarily responsible 
for the inadequacy of the programs for the 
handicapped. 

Mount Carmel Guild is striving to im- 
prove the existing programs for the handi- 
capped as well as to implement new ones, 
Financial assistance is constantly sought for 
the improvement of the programs, 

Senator Williams, I for one, and others 
at Mount Carmel Guild, are well aware of 
your efforts to help the handicapped and 
we are most fortunate in having you in the 
Senate as our “special spokesman.” 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD STEINMAN, M.A., 
Counselor to the Hearing Impaired. 


Suort HILLS, N.J., January 31, 1972. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your three point 
program “designed to focus federal atten- 
tion on” the sad state of our aid to handi- 
capped children and adults is an admirable 
one, 

New Jersey and the entire United States 
is sadly behind other portions of the world 
in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marre HICKEY. 


—_ 


ASBURY PARK, N.J., 
January 30, 1972. 
Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I heard your talk 
concerning the practice of Discrimination 
against the Handicapped, and I would like to 
bring to your attention some instances of 
discrimination against the Blind both in the 
Country and in New Jersey. 

The American Foundation for the Blind 
issues travel Books to the Blind which makes 
it possible for a Blind person and his guide 
to travel for the price of one. You can see 
that the purpose of such books is to be sure 
that a Blind person can travel at the same 
rate as a sighted person, After all, he needs 
that guide in order to travel and should not 
be unduly penalized for having a guide. How- 
ever Amtrak and possibly the other rail- 
roads have decided that they will no longer 
honor those travel books. When you con- 
sider that the percentage of Blind travel in 
proportion to the total passenger travel, is 
very very small, there does not even exist any 
worthwhile financial justification for such 
discrimination. With all their alleged eco- 
nomy moves, you never see any cut in the 
sixty and seventy thousand dollar a year 
salaries paid their top officials even when 
the line is supposed to be in bankruptcy. 

Here in New Jersey, about nine years ago, 
all state help of any kind, was handled 
exclusively by the Blind Commission of New 
Jersey. Governor Hughes decided to put 
Blind Assistance under the Welfare. As you 
know, not only is this a disgrace to be classed 
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with the Bums, unwed mothers etc. but the 
Blind Commission handled Blind assistance 
in such a way as to make it possible for 
the Blind person to get himself in such a 
position as to no longer need Blind Assist- 
ance. The Hon. Gov. Hughes thus took all 
these advantages away from the Blind in 
spite of the fact that he has eye trouble 
in his own family. This too constitutes dis- 
crimination against the Blind. For the past 
nine years, we have been fighting for the 
return of the Blind Commission so that it 
really will be the Blind Commission and not 
just a sham. 

All the Blind will appreciate your con- 
sideration of this letter. After all, Gover- 
nor Meyner had a good set up but Hughes 
spoiled it for the Blind. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD S. HAWKINS. 

P.S.—My wife is totally blind and I am 
partially sighted, and through no fault of 
our own, we find it necessary to let the state 
treat us if we were bums. 


Jersey Crry, N.J., 
January 31, 1972. 


Senator H. WILLIAMs, 
The Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sr: I read an article in the Sunday Star 
Ledger, January 30, 1972 about legislation 
you intend to introduce to help the handi- 
capped, and I congratulate you on your 
stand. Most handicapped people are capable 
of handling jobs and thereby being self- 
sufficient. Quite possibly the greatest handi- 
cap a handicapped person has is being dis- 
qualified for work solely because he is some- 
what different. 

This practice is not only limited to private 
enterprise, but extends itself to jobs within 
the governmental services. For example the 
Postal Service, formally the U.S. Post Office 
refuses to hire known epileptics citing phony 
regulations as to why the Post Office cannot 
hire epileptics, refute all such allegations 
and has the gall to put a sticker on one of 
my out of State letters that read “Employ 
Eplleptics”. 

As you may have guessed I am an epileptic 
who was refused employment by the Post 
Office. Of course the postal service is not 
the only place where epileptics and other 
handicapped people are refused employment, 
but private enterprise can not be expected 
to do more than the government and the 
various agencies thereof. 

Currently I have filed an application with 
the State of New Jersey to become a Cottage 
Planning Technician, that is to say a person 
who assists the mentally retarded at one of 
the State schools, Although I have not yet 
heard anything about this position I realize 
I will probably not be accepted for this posi- 
tion. Do not think that I have a defeatist 
attitude, I just try not to let my hopes get 
up too high as not to be let down hard from 
a high distance. Nor am I filing applications 
without any hope as I intend to, if rejected, 
make every appeal possible. 

I wish you luck with your legislation and 
I also hope the time will come when it will 
no longer be necessary, for I along with 
hundreds of thousands of other “handi- 
capped” people do not consider myself 
handicapped. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L, BENNETT. 
Epison, N.J., 
February 2, 1972. 
Senator HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It pleased me greatly when 
I read the article in the Star Ledger of Jan- 
uary 30, 1972 regarding your interest in 
helping the handicapped. 

I am a paraplegic and this article is very 
heart warming to me as I am at present 
fighting a one man battle to better the 
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conditions for the handicapped. It is very 
important that the many handicapped people 
be given the proper training and be employed 
in the capacity that they can be best suited. 
However, they should also be given the op- 
portunity to enjoy the pursuit of happiness 
that all people are entitled to. 

I am talking about the pleasures in life 
that are available to all such as sport events, 
theatres, restaurants, libraries, museums, 
public buildings, etc. As I have experiences 
in the eight years that I have been confined 
to a wheelchair these pleasures have been 
limited to me due to the architectural bar- 
riers which confronted me in my attempts 
to take advantage of these enjoyments, In 
many cases and on numerous occasions there 
were no provisions made to accommodate me 
in a wheelchair and I could not enjoy these 
events and it also prohibited my family 
from enjoying them with me. 

I have written to the people in charge of 
ball parks, airlines, theatres, etc. in which 
I had this experience but to no avail, they 
didn't even have the decency to answer my 
letters. I know that the federal government 
and the states have drawn up guide lines to 
help in this respect but they are not man- 
datory and are disregarded completely. 

I hope that you will include this in your 
aim to better the conditions of the handi- 
capped. As it is stated in the Constitution in 
regard to the pursuit of happiness, I hope 
that this will include all the people who are 
afflicted with some handicap that they may 
enjoy whatever happiness that they seek 
without a closed door. 

If there is anything that you want clari- 
fied or if I may be of any help to you in this 
respect please call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN B. ASNIN. 
Eprson, N.J., 
January 31, 1972. 
Hon. HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your interest 
and plans for the handicapped have come 
to my attention. As a clinical psychologist 
and human being concerned with the physi- 
cally disabled, I can only encourage you in 
your venture. Thank you ever so much for 
your efforts! 

As you are aware, facilities, employment, 
educational opportunities, etc., are limited 
along with personnel. Psychotherapy and 
counselling opportunities to help cope with 
the emotional aspects of disability for the 
handicapped and parents on an individual 
basis are, in most areas, non-existent. Day 
care centers for disabled adults and children 
to free their parents for gainful employment 
is another neglected area which requires 
attention. 

In addition to my full-time employment 
as & clinical psychologist and former voca- 
tional rehabilitation counsellor, I am active 
in my profession including organizational 
activities, and as a citizen toward doing 
whatever I can in the area of the handi- 
capped. My husband, who is employed as a 
social worker, joins me in this effort. 

If I may be of any assistance to you, 
please feel free to contact me. I may be 
reached by phone during the day at the New 
Jersey State Diagnostic Center, 201-548- 
2500 ext. 213 or evenings at home, 201-572- 
1047 (unlisted). 

I hope that something constructive can 
be done. 

Most cordially, 
LOVISE MEAD RISCALLA, 
Dover, N.J. 
January 31, 1972. 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Senator. 

DEAR Srr: I see that you are planning to 

help the handicapped. I am Mrs. Anna L, 
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Wiest. I am 90 percent blind and need some 
help. I also have arthritis of the joints. Also 
have a vitamin deficiency that costs more. 
I have to have five different prescriptions to 
be taken every day. I did receive $11 a month 
from welfare but was taken away. This was 
for meat, I would be thankful if I could get 
a little help. Work record. I get social secu- 
rity. The amount is $147.10 per month. Out 
of that I pay mortgage on the house, $115 a 
month. That leaves me with $32.10 to live 
nd help pay the bills. 
rm 54 eB omnia TER can’t go out to work 
on account of sight—all the other ailments. 
I’m a widow, and I thank you. 
ANNA L, WIEST. 
JANUARY 30, 1972. 

Dear Sir: Read in the Sunday news where 
you was trying to help the handicapped. 
I hope the bill is passed. I have a boy of 17 
sears of age that is in his last year of high 
school. His foot is off at the ankle; they will 
send him to college next year, but what 
will he do all summer making no money at 
all even for movies or any other things such 
as going to baseball games which cost money. 
I don’t think they do enough for these people 
because he will never work with his feet, only 

nds, 

ees hoot received a nickle for the accident 
because he wasn't supposed to be at the 
car wash. He was there helping & friend out 
with no one older there. I know with them 
you have done a lot for the older people, 
maybe a job would help out this summer. My 
husband and I are over 65 years old, we live on 
Social Security checks so if there is any way 
you can help I would thank you. I live at 150 
Stephen St., Belleville, N.J., 07109. My name is 
Lydia Wilson. I hope they will have some 
kind of work in this town that can help 


le. God bless you. 
Koope 7 Lyp1a WILSON. 


STOUT STATE UNIVERSITY, DEPART- 
MENT OF REHABILITATION AND 
MANPOWER SERVICES, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

MENOMONI®, Wis., January 31, 1972. 
HARRISON WILLIAMS, JI., 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE SENATOR WILLIAMS: I have 
just heard on the news broadcast of your 
concern for the handicapped in the United 
States and proposal of establishing an office 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for service to them. 

I could not be more delighted than to hear 
of this concern. It has been my grave concern, 
one shared by many professional workers in 
the field of rehabilitation, that in light of 
all the emphasis today upon the disadvan- 
taged and poor (which is very definitely 
needed) and with the reorganization in 
Health, Education, and Welfare that changed 
the status of the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration, that handicapped were not be- 
ing adequately served, I have had a growing 
fear that with each passing year we were 
losing sight for a very severe need in this 
country and that we were actually going 
backwards in relation to a program that has 
been very effective in serving them. 

I have had considerable experience in work- 
ing in the field of rehabilitation as an edu- 
cator, as an active member in the National 
Rehabilitation Association, as a President 
of a National Rehabilitation Association, and 
in assisting the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration and the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service in helping with the develop- 
ment of guidelines and as a consultant. If 
there is anything at all that I can do to 
be of assistance to you in this, please call 
upon me as I do get to Washington often. 

If you have any more detailed information 
on your proposal or a copy of the bill that 
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you would be submitting, I would appreciate 
receiving the information. 
Sincerely yours, 
PAUL R. HOFFMAN, Ed. D., 
Chairman. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., 
February 3, 1972. 
Hon. Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS; I read with much 
interest the enclosed article about your 
Three-Point Plan for the handicapped. 
There are many, like myself, who laud your 
efforts and hope it hasn’t come too late for 
many, like myself. In 1921 I had Polio which 
paralyzed me from the waist down. From 
about 10 to age 16 I spent in various hos- 
pitals and had a series of 14 operations. To- 
day, with the use of a brace on my right leg 
and a cane, I do quite well. But there is an- 
other “handicap” all of us must face and 
that is “Age,” and when you are faced with 
both situations at the same time, it’s hard 
to take. 

I have a reasonable amount of education, 
not as extensive as some but more then 
others. But education is not so much what 
we get from books as it is how we relate our 
every day experience to every day living. I've 
made my share of mistakes, used bad judg- 
ment at times, but have always tried not 
to make the same mistake twice, and benefit 
by the mistakes I did make. 

For the past twenty plus years I've been 
in the Insurance business as well as Radio 
and TV broadcasting, writing and directing. 
When we moved to Winston-Salem I found 
myself with an almost insurmountable prob- 
lem—that of finding a job, being handi- 
capped and 52. There are Laws against dis- 
crimination of all sorts of situations, but it 
does not work out as the Law was intended. 
I have had more doors closed in my face, be- 
cause I was 52 and handicapped then I care 
to remember. No less then five Employment 
Agencies have admitted to me that although 
my qualifications were perfect for the posi- 
tion, the door closed when the employer 
found out I was 52, not to mention being 
handicapped. And I’m sure I am but one of 
many thousands who are faced with the very 
same situation. 

For over a year now I’ve been working as 
& Debit Insurance Agent which requires me 
to see from 30 to 40 people a day. Needless 
to say that is enough to tire a man with two 
good legs. I am also doing Public Relations 
work at night in an effort to make ends meet. 
But it seems that whenever one begins to 
make ends meet, somebody moves the ends. 
All of my efforts have failed in locating a job 
less strenuous because of the two reasons 
mentioned above and have wondered just 
how many more people like me are faced with 
the same problems? There is not one step 
that I take that is without pain, but when 
one has lived with with pain all his life, he 
conditions himself to it for the most part. 
There is, however, another kind of pain that 
cuts deeper and hurts much more and that is 
the pain of rejection—rejection because of 
age and physical condition. While the youth 
of today will be the wealth of tomorrow, still 
the youth of yesterday is the wealth of today 
and should not be regarded as adding to the 
pollution problem. 

I sincerely hope and pray that you will get 
the support you need to put your plan into 
effect, for it will serve a great cause and will 
do so many people so much good and help 
restore them to their rightful place in the 
world. Handicapped people know that it is 
up to them to make a place for themselves 
if they are only given a chance to prove their 
work I am enclosing my Résumé and Form 
No. 171 for your purpose with the thought in 
mind that my background, training and ex- 
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perience can be of value. I would be most 
greatful if there could be a place for me on 
your program and if experience of being 
handicapped is one of the qualifications, then 
I've had over 50 years of it. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES A, BRIGHT. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N.C., 
January 30, 1972. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS: I was glad to read that 
you have proposed a program so that more 
attention may be given to the nation’s 
handicapped and their unique problem of 
fitting into a society which hardly welcomes 
them, let alone helps them in. 

As a physical therapist I am interested in 
doing anything I can to help you implement 
your proposal for a subcommittee on the 
handicapped. I would like to know more 
about what you have planned, and what 
needs to be done to help. 

Thank you, 

MARILYN F. KING. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 
February 1, 1972. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I saw an article 
in the paper regarding your efforts to in- 
crease attention to the problems of the 
handicapped. 

I am an employed handicapped person. 

My letter is not to gripe about problems 
of the handicapped, but to wish you well 
in the creation of a Subcommittee. I hope 
that handicapped people will be able to serve 
on some of the planning committees. 

I would appreciate it if you would place 
my name on & mailing list so I can be kept 
informed of the above activities. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Miss ANNICE SMITH. 
Savucus, Mass., February 1, 1972. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Upon reading in 
our Boston newspaper Sunday of a three 
point plan to increase federal attention to 
the problems of the handicapped, I had to 
stop and wonder how the word increase en- 
tered the subject. I have a son that attended 
“Essex Agricultural School,” in Danvers, 
Mass. He wanted to become a Veterinarian, 
that was in 1964. While working on the farm 
he got in an accident with a "corn chopping,” 
machine, and as a result lost his right hand 
above the wrist, and the first half of his 
first joint of the other hand. 

Well after a few months of medical atten- 
tion and rehabilitation work, he went back 
to school and he also returned to the farm 
the following summer, He wanted of course 
to prove to himself, and to others, that he 
could do almost everything as good as he 
did before. The following two years after 
school he worked in veternarians shops, but 
had to give it up because like he said, you 
need two good hands to be a good vet. Two 
years ago he took an eighteen week course 
in the field of broadcasting, with a nationally 
known co. called Career Academy. The charge 
was $1,000 and could be paid by the month. 
Since he graduated he has gone to 157 radio 
and TV stations in six states, has already 
made three trips to them up until now, and 
still no job. 

Now he’s pretty disgusted with this fleld 
and so are almost 56 of the 58 students that 
graduated with him. Now they have all that 
money from these kids, and no jobs to give 
them. We have even paid the $15.00 for a 
classified ad in the “Billboard” magazine 
for a job, stating he’d take a job anywhere, 
anytime and for any amount of pay but still 
no work, This is not fair by any means, and 
on top of all this my son makes his payments 
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on the loan. My son is twenty two years old 
today and is only an occasional work in a 
boat yard. 

Please Senator, help these poor handi- 
capped people to the very best of your abil- 
ity. You can tell that I’ve had very little 
education by my letter, but I’m concerned. 

Henry T. SOUZA. 
NORTH WALES, PA., 
January 31, 1972. 
Sen. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JI., 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: You care, how tremendous! 
We have two sons, one second year college, 
the second son a senior in high school, both 
are visually handicapped. These boys really 
work at staying on top. They are President 
of their school, announcer for senior teams, 
Centennial Committee representative in the 
Community, student editor of high school 
newsletter, etc., and I’m extremely proud of 
them. 

However—as far as help for studies they 
are left in a lurch, The oldest boy has a 
reader service starting this past September— 
so far he has not been reimbursed one cent. 
It’s now 5 months of his paying without the 
service being forthcoming—such red tape, 
and invoices to fill, is mountainous. The 
second son has nothing to aid him. 

We have purchased large print typewriters 
(2)—tape recorders (2)—earphones—dub- 
bing deck—payed $66 for 1 textbook alone 
plus all other tapes for both boys and the 
only real success we have had in helping 
with their school reading problem is volun- 
teer recording by one local group, 

Our second son will need assistance for 
reading to survive in college from his first 
day on. Who can tell me how to have the 
reader service become more effective—for 
instance the money is only $1 per hour 
allowed. Why can’t it be available without 
waiting almost 34 year for reimbursement. 
if it comes then. 

We are not eligible for equipment supplied 
to our sons nor are we eligible for money to- 
wards their board or tuition—we pay for 
every step of the way and to know that we 
aren't even eligible for state scholarship in 
Penna. rangles me! 

Our added expenses for schooling with 
seven children plus supplies for the boys— 
when somewhere, somehow, aid for the 
handicapped is allotting funds leaves me 
baffled as to why we can’t seem to find any 
help with Reader Service (which is not 
based on economic need). 

These boys are independent, bright, 
achieve, and are putting up a great battle to 
compete—please don’t wait until marks 
begin to fail (due to not having aids to see 
properly) before someone else besides their 
parents care to see them reach their poten- 
tial. 

Also, I hope your organization looks into 
council for teachers. There is prejudice, be- 
lieve me—to mark a student on a curve along 
with his class—when examinations are 
handed out in poor print and the student 
is told I forgot you couldn’t see the print— 
do your best!! How great this generation is 
to stay in there and keep trying—when odds 
are stacked high against them—lI don't think 
we were given or acquired the determina- 
tion these children have. 

I’m delighted you are involved in helping 
with some of these stumbling blocks—even 
tho I don't know your complete program. 

Please advise us if you have any such 
involvement with the Visually Handicapped. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Sincerely, 
Kay D. QuoIn 
Mr. W. J. QUOIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 31, 1972. 
Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I am writing to 
you because of your interest in the handi- 
capped. 
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As a disabled person I would like to bring 
to your attention the need of a New amend- 
ment in the Social Security Law to cover all 
disabled persons. 

I worked over 3 years (starting at 18 yrs) 
under Social Security but find that I don't 
fit in under any of the categories. I don’t 
think it is fair that certain groups can bene- 
fit while others are left out. We need a new 
law that is fair to all. 

I have been disabled from Polio for twenty- 
six years and feel that there are others in the 
same position who could also benefit. 

Thank you for listening. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. SHIRLEY E. ALKINS. 
VANDERBURGH COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Evansville, Ind., January 29, 1972. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: A short comment of ap- 
proval for your plan to have a White House 
Conference on the problems of the handi- 
capped. 

As Chairman of the Indiana Vocational Re- 
habilitation Commission this would of course 
be of great interest to us. 

If we can assist in any way to bring this 
to fruition, please call on yours truly. 

SIDNEY KRAMER. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA., January 31, 1372. 
Re Rev. Brent Lowther. 
Hon, HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sr: You are to be congratulated for 
your speech prepared for delivery at Trenton, 
New Jersey. You spoke of the neglect of many 
of our handicapped people. You say you have 
plans to create a new committee on the sub- 
ject of the handicapped. Good! 

Speaking from my own personal experience, 
having been in a number of Veterans Hospi- 
tals, State, and private, I say there is a criti- 
cal need to also enforce existing laws, espe- 
cially laws that affect all our veterans. Cur- 
rently, many of these laws are not being 
carried out. This is especially true of mental 
hospitals, and mental patients. In fact, no 
mental patient has any rights, period. He is 
at the total mercy of his peers. All his mail is 
censored, he cannot drive a car, and has other 
serious restrictions. He is totally under duress. 

In most mental hospitals, there is an at- 
mosphere of hopelessness. There appears to 
be total despair. No hope. Sure, they usually 
get enough to eat, usually have fair sleeping 
quarters, and they do have some therapy 
pass-time programs, but nothing really con- 
structive. They have the usual craftsman 
shops, where they make simple things, have 
minor assignments, do work details, and other 
assorted jobs. Most patients do very well in- 
deed. My opinion is, that most mental pa- 
tients are looked upon more or less, as pris- 
oners, This attitude of hopelessness is cre- 
ated especially when the patient has no fam- 
ily, no relations, or real friends. He has worse 
problems if he and his wife are having do- 
mestic problems, separated, or divorced. His 
wife sure does cause him an awful lot of 
trouble then. And other veterans who have a 
rough time, are those who have suffered ills 
at the hands of their family, employer, or ir- 
regular courts. In this case, the veteran has 
little or no help at all. He is at the mercy to- 
tally of his peers. 

In closing out this letter, it is my strong 
suggestion that you also consider passing a 
bill, or introducing one, a new bill that 
would Guarantee the rights of all mental 
patients, especially for all veterans. Sure!! 
I’m fully aware we are supposed to have such 
bills on the books. But they are not enforced 
or carried out, especially when the indi- 
vidual concerned, is under confinement or 
under total duress. I would say we have liter- 
ally thousands and thousands of mental pa- 
tients that do not belong in any mental hos- 
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pital. But at present, they have no way of 
letting this be known, A new law would help 
them. Please consider this. Thank you, end 
God bless you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Rev. BRENT LOWTHER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
January 30, 1972. 

Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WriiuiaMs: I support your 
recent statement on the problems of the 
Handicapped “A stain on our collective con- 
science, an affront to what this great nation 
is suppose to stand for,” A Senate Committee 
on the problems of the Handicapped is long 
overdue, along with the establishment of the 
Office of the Handicapped in H.E.W. A White 
House Conference on the problems of the 
Handicapped has long been overdue. The 
Handicapped have rights which have long 
been denied them in some cases even the 
right to vote as citizens of these United 
States, because they are Handicapped or suf- 
fer some physical disability. I have a great 
interest in helping the Handicapped and 
would be most grateful if you would put me 
on the mailing list of the Committee and 
copies of their reports. 

Very respectfully, 
WALTER VITAS, 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., February 1, 1972. 

Hon, Harrison A. WILLIAMs, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: We read with 
great interest of your speech, given at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in which you voiced a 
desire to increase federal attention to the 
various problems of the handicapped citizens 
of the United States. 

Just publicizing the plight of these minor- 
ity members of society would have been a 
tremendous service. We are pleased to note, 
however, that you are calling for a White 
House conference; the establishment of a 
subcommittee on the handicapped; and the 
establishment of an office for the handicap- 
ped within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

You are to be commended, Senator, for 
championing the cause of the handicapped, 
Please accept the gratitude not only of our 
staff but also of those handicapped persons 
we are privileged to serve. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM T. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
January 31, 1972. 

Senator HARRISON WILLIAMS, JT., 

Chairman of Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIams: I read your “3 
point program to increase federal attention 
to the problems of handicapped” in the 
Jan. 30th, “Milwaukee Journal”. It sounds 
great! But, I'm afraid it will wind up like 
every other program for the handicapped— 
no results. How many times have new pro- 
grams for public awareness begun and how 
many times have hearts of handicapped to be 
jolted to new hope only to find that things 
have not changed? I don’t mean to sound 
bitter, just realistic. 

As a high school student, I was told that 
a speech impediment (I sound like I have a 
cold) was the worst handicap. I thought the 
instructor was being foolish. I found out she 
was right. People ARE willing to accept a 
foreign accent but are not willing to accept 
a speech handicap. 

In 1964, I graduated from college with 
high hopes. After 144 years of searching, I 
found employment with Goodwill Industries 
of Wis., Inc., Milwaukee. Five years later, I 
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was laid off—with the first group to be laid 
off. You see, our executive vice president 
didn’t believe in having handicapped people 
on his staff. Generally, though, handicapped 
people are the last hired and the first fired. 
Why? 

My major in college was speech: my best 
courses were public speaking. I am not afraid 
to speak. But when I see the jaws of per- 
sonnel men set as I begin to speak, I become 
nervous. I know the results of that interview. 
I have had close to 300 such interviews since 
I was laid off Sept. 9th, 1970. 

My husband, a paraplegic, has had similar 
experiences. He’s been told “you can’t do 
it’ for so long that if it weren't for his 
tremendous belief in himself and his ability, 
he would have been beaten long ago. If a 
counselor says, “But you can not do that.” 
A red faced counselor reads favorable reports 
then decides that there are not enough funds 
to complete a promised program. As long as 
the handicapped fit into neat little packages, 
they can receive enough help to get by. If they 
do not fit the neat little mold, there are no 
funds to help. Why? Similar stories can be 
told by practically every handicapped person 
we know. 

My best wishes for your program. Hope- 
fully, you will hire some handicapped people 
to be involved in various stages of your 
program, 

We have far to go to rid America of all— 
well, at least, most—of her prejudices. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, JOANN MARSHALL, 
WAUWATOSA, WIS., 
February 1,1972. 
Sen. HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: While looking 
through the Milwaukee Journal, I noticed an 
article stating that you unveiled a three 
point program to increase federal attention 
to the problems of the handicapped. Because 
of my personal experience, I’m glad someone 
is finally going to give some consideration to 
handicapped people. 

I graduated from the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College with a degree in business 
administration. I had a 3.5 average, a good 
record, and excellent recommendations from 
my teachers. Nevertheless, I’ve been having 
a difficult time finding employment because 
of my poor vision. 

Upon the advice of a friend, I took the 
Federal Service Entrance Exam and got what 
personnel men tell me is a good score. How- 
ever, after contacting various federal agen- 
cies during the past year, I've still been un- 
able to secure employment. 

Handouts, subsidies, and special privileges 
are things I never asked for. All I ever wanted 
was a chance to use my abilities. 

The federal government has done a tre- 
mendous job of helping minority groups. 
There are many programs to make sure busi- 
nessmen, labor unions, and government 
agencies take affirmative action to give mi- 
norities equal opportunities. 

Very little has been done to help the hand- 
icapped, especially those with a vision prob- 
lem. I hope your program will bring about 
an awareness of the problems handicapped 
people have. I also hope it will result in pro- 
grams to help the handicapped overcome 
their biggest barrier—discrimination—and 
become a part of the American society. 

Thank you, Senator Williams, for the con- 
cern and consideration you’ve given handi- 
capped people. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID ZEISE. 
Bronx, N.Y., 
January 31, 1972. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Senator: AS an individual who 

is confined to a wheelchair, I thank you very 
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much for showing concern about the prob- 
lems of the handicapped. There are so many 
hurdles that we must jump in order to get 
through in life, such as employment, trans- 
portation, etc. But the problem does not stop 
right there unfortunately. We must also re- 
member the handicapped people who are in 
institutions which have the problem of 
overcrowding and insufficient help to care 
for these people. I am confident though, that 
with your help, the ball will finally begin to 
roll and many of the handicapped people 
will benefit from this. Again, thank you very 
much. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN DOWLING. 
FLUSHING, N.Y., 
January 30, 1972. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS, Jr.: May I, as a 
working wife with a disabled husband for 
the last 6% years give my views—Dis- 
abled S.S. recipients need more money and 
medicare, as, they have more expense for 
therapy, taxies, special shoes and braces, etc. 
they cannot take advantage of the things 
able body S.S. recipients have like, making 
$1,680.00 income, half fare even pleasure 
trips. 

I cannot see why a woman when her hus- 
band dies is supposed to live on 82% of her 
husband's S.S.. She needs all as her rent, and 
expenses go right on, I'd like to see the day 
when projects could be built for the senior 
citizen like in Massachusetts where a nurse 
and doctor are on the premises at all times 
also included in the project should be dining 
room delivery of meals for disabled or ill. 
Menu should include well balanced meals 
which many old people do not get. 

Grateful for your dedication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Susan GOsMAN. 
FLUSHING, N.Y., 
January 30, 1972. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

Dear Sir: I would like to see more S.S. 
benefits for the handicapped, S.S. Recipients, 
abled bodied recipients can go out and earn 
1,680.00 extra, where disabled cannot, dis- 
abled need more as their needs are greater, 
when I need new shoes it cost me $15.00 to 
have the brace transferred plus extra sole and 
heel to raise the one side, It also costs more 
when I have to go to the doctor, barber, or 
foot doctor, as I need a taxi for transporta- 
tion. 

These I could not afford if my wife was not 
working. When she is in retirement age I 
hope these things will be taken care of by 
more S.S. benefits to the disabled. I think 
all S.S. recipients should have medicare 
benefits. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. GEORGE GOSMAN. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, N.Y., 
January 30, 1972. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

HONORABLE Sm: I am prompted to write 
this letter to you by a newspaper article 
about your plans for ald to the handicapped. 
There have been many such programs, and 
putting it on a national level is indeed a 
great step forward. All of these programs 
are naturely aimed at helping as many in- 
dividuals as possible. There is, however, one 
fault in all these worthwhile endeavors, 
which I want to point out to you and your 
committee. Unless the individual is totally 
and incurably helpless, he is completely ex- 
cluded from all aid. 

I bring to case my son Gerald, age 29, mar- 
ried, and partly paraplegic as result of spinal 
surgery at the age of 12 in an effort to cor- 
rect a case of progressive scoliosis. Here is 
a man who has managed to stay out of pov- 
erty, who has had the initiative and perse- 
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verence to go to college and earn his BA and 
MA degrees in music, specializing in sym- 
phonic and operatic conducting. Now here 
is a man who is as qualified as any to filla 
great need for a top skilled conductor, but 
every path in the pursuit of his career is 
shut. He has studied under the greatest 
teachers of conducting, including Dr. Albert 
Lert at the Orkney Music Festival at Vir- 
ginia, Leonard Bernstein and Barzan at the 
Tanglewood Music Festival in Massachusetts, 
and Igor Markiewicz in Monaco... In all 
of these highly recognized music festivals he 
has made fine impressions, and completed 
with honors, including a cash award from 
Prince Ranier of Monaco for excellence in 
conducting. 

Why shall a man who has achieved so 
much knowledge and skill in one of the most 
sophisticated of artistic activities find it im- 
possible to make a living at the profession 
or which he has been training all his life? 
He asks no favors, no financial aid, no special 
compensations. All he wants is a chance to 
prove what he can do, to show that he is a 
great conductor, and to fill such a position. 
One of the places for a conductor to prove 
himself is in the Metropolis competition in 
New York, but in his several efforts to enter 
the competition, he was never admitted. How 
does a man gain recognition when he isn’t 
given a chance to show what he can do? 
Vacancies for conductors appear in colleges 
and universities, and in many State and City 
sponsored orchestral and operatic societies. 
His physical condition always stands in the 
way of an appointment despite his superior 
skills and qualifications. 

The aid he has been unable to obtain all 
these years and the aid he is seeking now 
is the chance to prove that he is a better 
conductor than his competition, and desery- 
ing of a position in the field—despite his 
handicap. 

Can your committee help a handicapped 
man in a high level skill—or must he be 
completely destitute and helpless? Can he 
pursue his art, or must he re-educate to 
learn a craft usually taught the handicapped 
so that they may eke out a meager living? 

The more advanced handicapped is also 
entitled to help—don’t you think? 

Respectfully yours, 
Max FEINTUCH. 

P.S.—My son’s name is Gerald S. Feintuch, 
Flushing, New York. 

P.P.S.—He may even be helpful in assist- 
ing you to set up a program of aid to the 
handicapped with high-level achievement. 
While studying for his graduate degree he 
was teaching at Queens College on a Fellow- 
ship. 


By Mr. HANSEN: 

S. 3159. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Sommittee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial 
Parkway in Wyoming, and I ask that it 
be referred to the appropriate committee 
for consideration. 

I believe this to be significant legisla- 
tion which I call to the attention of my 
colleagues. This measure would provide 
that an 82-mile segment of country from 
West Thumb in Yellowstone National 
Park to the south entrance of Grand 
Teton National Park just outside of 
Jackson, Wyo., be set aside in recogni- 
tion of a great American. The memorial 
parkway area would provide both a sym- 
bolic and desirable physical connection 
between the world’s first national park— 
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Yellowstone—and the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, a large part of which was 
made possible through the generosity 
and foresight of Mr. Rockefeller. It is 
also fitting that existing roadways, not 
only within the memorial parkway, but 
within the two national parks, be identi- 
fied with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Currently, visitors in transit between 
these two national parks are aware that 
a 6-mile segment of road which joins 
Grand Teton and Yellowstone National 
Parks is under Forest Service jurisdic- 
tion, rather than Park Service jurisdic- 
tion. This legislation would transfer 23,- 
700 acres of the Teton National Forest to 
Park Service jurisdiction, thus enabling 
the Department of the Interior to co- 
ordinate and standardize administration 
of the area, management and develop- 
ment of facilities, and protection of the 
aesthetic and unique natural aspects of 
this beautiful country. 

One of the major threats to this area, 
from an esthetic standpoint, has been 
a growing interest in minerals prospect- 
ing. As my colleagues know, there are 
with the exceptions contained in wilder- 
ness areas, no restrictions on minerals 
explorations in the national forests. 

In May of last year, I became aware 
that 33 placer mining claims had been 
filed affecting this area between Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks. 
I immediately asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture to withdraw this area from 
location under the 1872 mining law, and 
to protect it from other exploration in 
connection with the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920. My concern was that some type 
of mining operation might be established, 
thus desecrating the truly unique and 
esthetic value of this fine area, as well 
as the beauty of the free-fiowing Snake 
River. 

The Secretary of Agriculture re- 
sponded by withdrawing this area from 
minerals exploration. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
that the National Park Service assume 
jurisdiction over this corridor, in order 
that it may be protected from any future 
activity that would detract from its nat- 
ural beauty. 

Also important is the fact that this 
year, Grand Teton and Yellowstone 
Parks will be the center for commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the na- 
tional parks system, which began with 
the establishment in 1872 of Yellowstone 
Park. The role played by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., philanthropist and public ben- 
efactor is known the world over. Not as 
well known here at home is the fact that 
this man did more than anyone has ever 
done to add to, build, and encourage the 
setting aside of public parks for the en- 
joyment of all the people. 

The designation of this area as the 
John D. Rockefeller National Memorial 
Parkway would offer the kind of protec- 
tion necessary to preserve this magnifi- 
cent area. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that the significant hunting and fishing 
use of this section of the Teton National 
Forest would not, in any way, be re- 
stricted as a result of approval of this 
legislation. Further, the use of the road 
through Grand Teton and Yellowstone 
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National Parks would not be restricted 
under this legislation. 

And, I want, too, to address a concern 
expressed by some that this legislation 
would permit development in the corri- 
dor that would detract from the area. 
This concern has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion between myself and 
officials of the Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a letter which I received on 
October 29 relating to the proposed de- 
velopment of the area to be designated 
the John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial 
Parkway. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., October 29, 1971. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P, HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HANSEN: Thank you for your 
letter concerning the corridor between Yel- 
lowstone and Grand Teton National Parks. 
We are pleased to have the opportunity to 
outline our thinking on development in this 
area if it should be established as part of a 
proposed John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial 
Parkway. This also acknowledges your letter 
to the National Park Service. 

The portion of the corridor offered for 
transfer by the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, to the National Park Service 
totals about 23,700 acres. The remaining cor- 
ridor lands, amounting to about 29,000 acres, 
will be proposed by the Forest Service for 
wilderness status. Less than half of the cor- 
ridor then would be subject to facilities de- 
velopment of any sort. 

The section which might be administered 
by the National Park Service contains two ac- 
tive concessioner establishments with motel, 
trailer, and camping accommodations, as well 
as & Forest Service campground. In addition 
to the Highway 89 access, this section is tra- 
versed by the Ashton, Idaho, road link which 
is increasingly used both in summer and 
winter. The present situation is one of heavy 
public demand and use, which the Forest 
Service has recognized by encouragement of 
concessioner investment and improvement 
of roads and campgrounds. The recent Forest 
Service study report contains this statement: 

“Present use exceeds the developed ca- 
pacity of resorts and the Forest Service de- 
veloped campground, which is 1,935 persons 
at one time.” 

In view of the central location which the 
corridor occupies between the parks, its popu- 
larity with visitors is not surprising. In addi- 
tion, the corridor has its own attractions in 
the form of hunting, fishing, Snake River 
float trips, wilderness pack trips, and snow- 
mobiling opportunities. Because of this his- 
tory of recreation use, should this area come 
under National Park Service administration, 
it would be managed under policies for na- 
tional recreation areas. This policy would en- 
tail the least degree of change from previous 
administration by the Forest Service. 

We do not believe that the careful develop- 
ment of visitor facilities to serve this public 
need would destroy the natural environment 
of the corridor. Throughout the National 
Park System, National Park Service master 
plans, prepared in consultation with inter- 
ested local bodies and individuals, have been 
suocessful in protecting natural values while 
accommodating the needs of recreationists. 
The present threat of uncontrolled overuse, 
as indicated in the Forest Service report, must 
be countered by prompt planning action to 
accommodate visitor use in ways compatible 
with the natural scene. 

If the memorial parkway is authorized by 
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the Congress for administration by the Na- 
tional Park Service, you may be sure that a 
program of development will be planned with 
due recognition for the problem which your 
letter brings out. At some time in the devel- 
opment process if it becomes apparent that 
no more visitor-resource facilities can be pro- 
vided without disruption to the environment, 
we would discontinue development within 
the Federal boundaries with the expectation 
that adjacent private enterprise, some pos- 
sibly located in Jackson as suggested, would 
then fill the demand. 

Thank you very much for bringing this 
matter to our attention and for your con- 
cern with the problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHANIEL P. REED, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, during 
the course of development of this legisla- 
tion, I have had occasion to work closely 
with National Park Service and Forest 
Service officials, and we have reviewed 
the positions of the various interested 
parties. We will be interested in the 
views of others concerned with protection 
of this fine area when hearings are 
scheduled. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3159 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish the John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Memorial Parkway, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, (a) That for 

the purpose of commemorating the many 

signficant contributions to the cause of con- 
servation in the United States, which have 
been made by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
to provide both a symbolic and desirable 
physical connection between the World’s first 
national park, Yellowstone, and the Grand 

Teton National Park, which was made pos- 

sible through the efforts and generosity of 

this distinguished citizen, the Secretary of 
the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the 

Secretary) is authorized to establish the 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memorial Parkway 

(hereinafter referred to as the “Parkway”) 

to consist of those lands and interests in 

lands, in Teton County, Wyoming, as gener- 
ally depicted on a drawing entitled “Bound- 
ary Map, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Memo- 
rial Parkway, Wyoming”, numbered PKY- 

JDRM-—20,000, and dated August 1971, a copy 

of which shall be on file and available for 

inspection in the Offices of the National Park 

Service, Department of the Interior. The Sec- 

retary shall establish the Parkway by publi- 

cation of a notice to that effect in the Federal 

Register, at such time as he deems advisable. 

The Secretary may make minor revisions in 

the boundary of the Parkway from time to 

time, with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Agriculture where Natonal Forest lands 
are involved, by publication of a revised 
drawing or other boundary description in the 

Federal Register. 

(b) The Secretary shall also take such ac- 
tion as he may deem necessary and appropri- 
ate to designate and identify as “Rocke- 
feller Parkway” the existing and future con- 
necting roadways within the Parkway, and 
between West Thumb in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and the South Entrance of 
Grand Teton National Park: Provided, That 
notwithstanding such designation, such 
roads within the Yellowstone and Grand 
Teton National Parks shall continue to be 
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managed in accordance with the statutes and 
policies applicable to these parks. 

Sec. 2. Within the boundaries of the Park- 
way, the Secretary may acquire lands and 
interests in lands by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, exchange, or 
transfer from another Federal agency. Lands 
and interests in lands owned by the State of 
Wyoming or a political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired only by donation. Lands 
under the jurisdiction of another Federal 
agency shall, upon request of the Secretary, 
be transferred without consideration to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for the pur- 
poses of the Parkway. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall administer 
the Parkway as a unit of the National Park 
System in accordance with the authority 
contained in the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), as amended and 
supplemented. 

(b) The lands within the Parkway, subject 
to valid existing rights, are hereby withdrawn 
from location, entry and patent under the 
United States mining laws. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, 
Mr. Tower, Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
Mr. BENNETT) : 

S. 3160. A bill to provide for a modifi- 
cation in the par value of the dollar, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill which may be cited as the 
Par Value Modification Act. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill and a tech- 
nical explanation of its provisions be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
explanation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A bill to provide for a modification in the par 
value of the dollar, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Par Value Modification Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby auhorized and directed to take the 
steps necessary to establish a new par value 
of the dollar of one dollar equals one-thirty- 
eighth (1/38) of a fine troy ounce of gold. 
When established such par value shall be 
the legal standard for defining the relation- 
ship of the dollar to gold for the purpose of 
issuing gold certificates pursuant to section 
14(c) of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 
U.S.C. 405b). 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to maintain the 
value in terms of gold of the holdings of 
United States dollars of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the Asian 
Development Bank to the extent provided in 
the Articles of Agreement of such institu- 
tions. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to remain available until ex- 
pended, such amounts as may be necessary 
to provide for such maintenance of value. 

Sec. 4. The increase in the value of the 
gold held by the United States (including 
the gold held as security for gold certificates) 
resulting from the change in the par value 
of the dollar authorized by section 2 of this 
Act shall be covered into the Treasury as a 
miscellaneous receipt. 
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TECHNICAL EXPLANATION OF DRAFT PAR VALUE 
MODIFICATION BILL 


SECTION 1.—SHORT TITLE 


This section provides that the bill may be 
cited as the “Par Value Modification Act.” 


SECTION 2.—DEVALUATION AUTHORIZATION 


Section 5(b) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act requires that Congress must give 
prior approval to any change in the par value 
of the dollar in the International Monetary 
Fund. Section 2 would give this approval by 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take the necessary steps to 
establish a new par value for the dollar of 
one dollar equals one thirty-eighth (1/38) 
of one fine troy ounce of gold or $38.00 per 
fine troy ounce of gold. The initial per value 
of the dollar of one dollar equals one thirty- 
fifth of a fine troy ounce of gold was com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder to the Fund in 1946. 

Once Congressional approval is obtained 
the Secretary will establish the new par value 
by communicating it to the Fund. Under 
Article IV, Section 5, of the Fund Articles 
of Agreement a change in par value may be 
made only to correct a fundamental disequi- 
librium and then only on the proposal of 
a member, after consultation with the Fund. 
While the Fund in certain circumstances 
has a right to object to a proposed change 
it may not do so if the proposed change does 
not exceed 10 percent of the member's initial 
par value. Since the proposed change in the 
U.S. par value is less than 10 percent of the 
initial U.S. par value, the Fund may not ob- 
ject to this par value change. 

Section 2 would provide that the par value 
of the dollar in the Fund will establish the 
relationship of the dollar to gold for in- 
ternational purposes. It does not establish 
a gold dolar as defined in Section 15 of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 U.S.C. 444). 
The gold dollar which would be superseded 
by this Act was relevant before par values 
were established in the Fund. The gold dol- 
lar is equal to 15 and 5/21 grains of gold 
nine-tenths fine. This value for the dollar was 
established by Presidential Proclamation 
2072 of January 31, 1934, pursuant to the 
Thomas Amendment of May 12, 1938 (48 Stat. 
51, 52). as amended by Section 12 of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 337, 342). 

There is one domestic purpose for which 
it is necessary to define a fixed relationship 
between the dollar and gold; Section 14(c) 
of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 U.S.C. 
405b) provides that the amount of gold 
certificates issued and outstanding shall at 
no time exceed the value at the legal stand- 
ard, of the gold so held against gold certifi- 
cates. In order to set a legal standard for 
the issuance of gold certificates, Section 2 
provides that the new par value shall define 
the relationship of the dollar to gold for the 
purpose of issuing gold certificates. Thus, 
after the new par value is established, gold 
certificates may be issued on the basis of 
$38 per fine troy ounce of gold instead of on 
the basis of the old par value of the dollar 
of $35 per fine troy ounce of gold. 


SECTION 3.—MAINTENANCE OF VALUE 


Section 3 of the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the 
value in terms of gold of the holdings of 
United States dollars of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the 
Asian Development Bank to the extent pro- 
vided in the Articles of Agreement of such 
institutions. Each of the Articles of Agree- 
ment in establishing the foregoing interna- 
tional financial institutions contains a pro- 
vision for maintaining the value in terms 
of gold of a member’s currency when there 
is a reduction in any member's par value. 
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The provisions to differ in detail and apply 
to the institutions’ holdings of the mem- 
bers’ currency, to members’ subscriptions or 
to undisbursed balances of members’ sub- 
scriptions. 

The details of the nature of the obligations 
and the amount to be paid in with respect to 
each institution are contained in a report to 
be submitted separately. Appropriations will 
be necessary to issue the letters of credit to 
fulfill the maintenance of value obligations. 
Section 3 would authorize the appropriation 
of such sums as may be necessary for this 
purpose, to remain available until expended, 
An exact sum cannot be specified since total 
obligations can only be definitively deter- 
mined, in most cases, on the basis of dollar 
holdings as of the day on which the par 
value is changed. 

SECTION 4.—INCREMENT IN VALUE OF GOLD 

Section 4 of the bill would provide that the 
increase in value of gold held by the United 
States, including the gold held as security 
for gold certificates, resulting from the 
change in par value authorized by Section 2 
of this bill would be covered into the Treas- 
ury as a miscellaneous receipt. Section 7 of 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 U.S.C. 408b) 
also provides that in the case of any decrease 
in the weight of the goid dollar, the result- 
ing increase in value of gold would be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as a miscellaneous 
receipt. This statute is inapplicable since as 
a technical matter there would be no reduc- 
tion in the weight of the gold dollar but, in- 
stead, this concept would be superseded by 
the creation of a new par value for the dol- 
lar. Thus, to be explicit about the disposition 
of the increment in value of gold, Section 4 
provides for payment of this increment of 
approximately $828 million to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. 


By Mr. SCOTT: 

S.J. Res. 199. A joint resolution to rec- 
ognize Thomas Jefferson University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as the first university 
in the United States to bear the full name 
of the third President of the United 
States. Referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion recognizing Thomas Jefferson Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia as the first uni- 
versity in the United States to bear the 
full name of our Nation’s third President. 

Mr. President, Thomas Jefferson advo- 
cated the creation of a national univer- 
sity near the Nation’s Capital as early 
as 1786 and as late as 1807. Unfortunate- 
ly, it never materialized. However, in 
1824, the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia was founded and 4 years 
later was granted a university charter. 
On July 1, 1969, the college changed its 
name to Thomas Jefferson University. 

The title, Thomas Jefferson University, 
was selected to honor one of the founders 
of our Nation and to specifically perpetu- 
ate his name. At the present time, it is 
the only university which bears his full 
name, and since it stands for the prin- 
ciples promoted by Thomas Jefferson, I 
feel that it is appropriate to offer my 
resolution today. 

Jefferson University’s president, Dr. 
Peter A. Herbut, rhetorically asked: 

What could be more fitting for such a 
monument than—a school which bears Jeffer- 
son’s name and was created two years before 
his death—a school which is located in the 
City of Brotherly Love, only a stone's throw 
from the Graff House where he wrote the 
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Declaration of Independence and another 
stone's throw from Independence Hall where 
the Declaration was signed, and—a school 
which is dedicated to the promotion of aca- 
demic freedom advanced by Thomas Jeffer- 
son? 


Mr. President, Dr. Herbut’s eloquent 
remarks serve to support the resolution I 
am introducing today. I urge the Congress 
to grant it its favorable consideration. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. 
TAFT): 

S.J. Res. 201. A joint resolution to es- 
tablish a joint congressional committee 
to investigate the causes and origins of 
U.S. involvement in the hostilities in 
Vietnam. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
VIETNAM WAR 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can people have endured more than a 
decade of combat involvement in the 
Vietnam conflict. Our participation in 
that war is being ended, but the ques- 
tion still remains. “Why?” How did we be- 
come entangled in the first place? What 
processes, what decisions, what policies 
lead us into this decade of death, de- 
struction, and division? 

FULL IMPARTIAL ANSWERS 

It is with these thoughts in mind, 
therefore, that I offer a resolution to 
create a Joint Committee of the Con- 
gress for the purpose of investigating the 
causes and origins of U.S. involvement 
in the Vietnam hostilities. 

A joint congressional committee, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate, will, I be- 
lieve, provide the fairest, most impartial 
means of providing these answers with 
all due speed and with the greatest pos- 
sible concern for serving the public in- 
terest. 

At hand is a significant opportunity 
for the Congress to exercise its constitu- 
tional authority and fulfill its responsi- 
bility to the American people. 

I extend an invitation to my colleagues 
to join in sponsoring this measure and 
contribute to furnishing the answers to 
these questions which are troubling con- 
cerned citizens throughout the Nation. 

THE FIRST TO DIE 

In Saigon, 3 days before Christmas in 
1961, a specialist 4th class named James 
T. Davis left his billet on the street called 
Hai Ba Troung and boarded a truck for 
a mission into a province bordering on 
Saigon. Davis was a member of a highly 
secret intelligence-gathering organiza- 
tion called the Third Radio Research 
Unit. He was called Tom by the men of 
the unit and he was well-liked. He was 
25 years old. He had a wife and a son 
whom he had never seen back in Ten- 
nessee. On December 23, Tom Davis was 
to be returned to the United States to be 
discharged. . 

But on that December 22, he was board- 
ing a truck for one last mission. The unit 
commander, Col. William Cochran, 
passed the truck and told Davis he did 
not have to go out—that it was not worth 
the risk. But Davis did not like Saigon— 
he wanted to take a few more pictures 
before he went home. And besides, it was 
his job, and if he did not do it, somebody 
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else would have to do it. So he stayed 
aboard the truck. 

On a narrow track in Long An Province, 
Davis’ convoy moved, strung out, around 
a curving road, and suddenly Davis’ 
truck was blown off the road. The ARVN 
guards on the truck were all gunned 
down from ambush. Davis’ body was 
found with his carbine. The clip was 
empty, so it was apparent he had been 
able to fight back. The stock was broken, 
which suggested he had fallen heavily 
when he was hit. And 3 days before 
Christmas they brought his body back 
to Saigon to send home to Tennessee. 

Davis was the first man to die in the 
Vietnam conflict. 

He was No. 1 of a figure which had 
reached 45,395 as of January 29. 

It was said, among his buddies in the 
third RRU, that Colonel Cochran had 
put Davis’ name in for a silver star, and 
that the Pentagon had replied saying 
it was not authorized, because the medal 
was only given in time of war. No one 
seemed to know if the story was true, 
and no one wanted to risk destroying the 
nice irony of the whole thing by inquir- 
ing. 

s TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

Last December 22, just over a month 
ago, was the 10th anniversary of that 
event. Since that event, 56,183 men have 
died in Southeast Asia. If we had the 
time, it is probable that each single death 
could be told as I have told of Tom Davis, 
and each would show the same elements 
of chance, of irony, of devotion to duty 
and to America, of loss of loved ones and 
to this Nation’s future. 

We cannot know what we have lost in 
Vietnam, but as President Nixon said a 
year ago: 

There would have been poets among them, 
and doctors and teachers and farmers. There 
would have been builders of this Nation. 

We cannot know what was lost to 
America in the last 10 years, We cannot 
recount each single story, and know the 
pain of what was lost to each of these 
who paid the supreme sacrifice. 

But it seems to me that we can know 
why. 

For despite the motives which led to 
the loss of those lives, whether these 
motives be noble or base, despite the 
judgements which lead to such loss, 
whether those judgements be good or 
bad, regardless of all this, the loss of 
these American lives can be redeemed 
if we learn from these losses lessons that 
will help bring a lasting peace to this 
Nation and the world. 

WE MUST SEEK LESSONS 


We owe it to those who died to seek 
those lessons, We owe it to their loved 
ones. We owe it to those who have been 
crippled and maimed. And most of all 
we owe it to our chidren and to their 
children yet unborn to take from the 
ashes of death and destruction the flame 
of understanding which alone can insure 
that those dead have not died in vain. 

World War I began because men re- 
fused to recognize the meaning of events, 
and they were mastered by events. When 
the war was finished, German Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg was asked: “How did 
it all begin?” And he replied: “Ah, if one 
only knew.” 
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In the years leading to World War II, 
America rejected the lessons it might 
have learned from World War I. From 
the seeds of ignorance, the world again 
reaped the whirlwind of war, and a petty 
tyrant was able to bully his way up to 
sit forever astride a legacy of horror that 
staggers the imagination. 

In Korea, we acted on behalf of free- 
dom to repel aggression. And to leave no 
doubt of the commitment of the free 
world to maintain its freedom. We had 
learned from World War II not to tempt 
tyranny with the appearance of weak- 
ness. Whether an alternative course 
might have been pursued is academic 
now. At least we know why we fought; 
we were not drawn by events and indeci- 
sion into the war. 

Today we are in Vietnam. Once having 
been committed, the rightness of our in- 
volvement became secondary to the prob- 
lem of how to get out. Thus, both parties 
supported the national leadership in its 
efforts and in its stated goals. 

THE LARGER QUESTION 


But the larger question today, as the 
war draws to a close, must go to the be- 
ginning of our involvement—to the days 
of men like Tom Davis, when our men in 
Vietnam were called advisers and when 
their number was surreptitiously creep- 
ing up and up beyond limits that the 
American public knew. Our questions 
must go to such matters as the murders 
of Ngo Dinh Diem and his brother and 
how this period set us irrevocably on the 
road to the tragic loss, diminution, or 
disruption of so many lives, both Amer- 
ican and Vietnamese. 

When the battle flags are brought 
home, and America has recovered her 
sons, and the question is asked, “‘How 
did it all begin?” a moral people simply 
cannot reply with weary indifference, 
“Ah, if one only knew.” 

We must know. We have paid bitterly 
for whatever wisdom there may be in this 
longest war. And if from that wisdom, we 
may get peace and reconciliation—and if 
by that wisdom we may prevent the loss 
of other, future lives, then should we not 
seek that wisdom? 

I think we must. 

Let us act not to condemn nor to con- 
done the actions of the past. Let us 
rather seek simply to learn from those 
actions so that the seeds of sacrifice shall 
not have fallen on barren ground to be 
blown away in the winds of another war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of my joint resolu- 
tion printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 201 

Whereas Congress has in the past under- 
taken investigations to determine the causes 
of United States involvement in World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean Confiict; 

Whereas complete and accurate informa- 
tion concerning United States frveolvement 
in the hostilities in Vietnam is not available 
because (A) the series "Foreign Relations of 
the United States”, containing documents 
concerning the policy of the United States 
toward Vietnam, has been prepared only 
through 1946, and (B) the Department of 
Defense study “United States—Vietnam Re- 
lations, 1945-1967", known as the “Pentagon 
Papers" has not been fully disclosed and 
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does not represent a thorough or independent 
review of such involvement; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have a right to full disclosure of all infor- 
mation concerning the background, origins, 
and causes of United States involvement in 
the hostilities in Vietnam: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is established a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Committee 
on the Causes and Origins of United States 
Involvement in the Vietnam Hostilities 
(hereafter referred to as the “joint com- 
mittee”). 

(b) The joint committee shall be composed 
of the following 14 members: 

(1) 7 Members of the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate, 4 of whom 
shall be members of the majority party and 
3 of whom shall be members of the minority 
party; and 

(2) 7 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker, 4 of whom 
shall be members of the majority party and 
3 of whom shall be members of the minority 
party. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. Eight members of the joint 
committee shall constitute a quorum, except 
that the joint committee may prescribe a 
lesser number of members to constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of conducting hear- 
ings. Any vacancy in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect its author- 
ity, and shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was 
made. 

DUTY OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the joint 

committee to conduct a thorough study and 
- investigation of— 

(1) the actions of each President and ad- 
ministration relating to Vietnam since 1945, 
and the effects of such actions on the com- 
mittee of the United States to the Republic 
of Vietnam; 

(2) the foreign policy assumptions of each 
such President and administration relating 
to Vietnam, with special emphasis on the 
United States view of the objectives of Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union world- 
wide and in Southeast Asia and how this may 
have affected United States involvement in 
Vietnam; 

(3) the diplomatic policy of the United 
States relating to Vietnam since 1945 and 
the influence of such policy on the United 
States commitment to the Republic of Viet- 
nam; 

(4) changes in United States military and 
Strategic concepts and doctrines since 1945 
and how military concepts and doctrines 
affected the United States military role in 
Vietnam; and 

(5) Executive-Congressional relations in 
the context of United States involvement in 
Vietnam, and the manner in which the over- 
all pattern of the Executive-Congressional 
relationship on foreign policy matters since 
1945 affected Congressional and Executive 
actions with respect to Vietnam. 

(b) Not later than September 6, 1972, the 
joint committee shall transmit to each House 
of the Congress a report which shall contain 
its findings and conclusions, Upon the trans- 
mittal of such report, the joint committee 
shall cease to exist. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized, in its 
discretion (1) to make expenditures, (2) to 
employ personnel, (3) to adopt rules re- 
specting its organization and procedures, (4) 
to hold hearings, (5) to sit and act at any 
time or place, (6) to subpena witnesses and 
documents, (7) with the prior consent of 
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the agency concerned, to use on a reimburs- 
able basis the services of personnel, informa- 
tion, and facilities of any such agency, (8) 
to procure printing and bindings, (9) ta 
procure the temporary or intermittent serv- 
ices of individual consultants, or organiza- 
tions thereof, in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as a standing committee 
of the Senate may procure such services un- 
der subsection (i) of section 202 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, and (10) 
to take depositions and other testimony. 

(b) Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee or by any member designated by him 
or the joint committee, and may be served 
by such person as may be designated by such 
Chairman or member. The Chairman of the 
joint committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 

(c) Upon the request of the joint com- 
mittee each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government is authorized and directed to 
furnish to the joint committee such re- 
ports, documents, and information as the 
joint committee deems necessary to carry 
out its duty under this joint resolution. 

(d) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
Chairman of the joint committee or by any 
member of the joint committee duly au- 
thorized by the Chairman. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to join with the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Dore) in cosponsor- 
ing his joint resolution to establish a 
joint committee to investigate the ori- 
gins of U.S. involvement in Vietnam. I 
am particularly pleased that this joint 
resolution would call for a thorough in- 
vestigation of “Executive-congressional 
relations in the context of the U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam, and the manner 
in which the overall pattern of the Ex- 
ecutive-congressional relationship on 
foreign policy matters since 1945 af- 
fected congressional and Executive ac- 
tion with respect to Vietnam.” 

In my judgment we have seriously 
blurred and undermined the constitu- 
tional delineations of authority with re- 
spect to the war powers of the Congress 
and the President. It was for that rea- 
son that I introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 18. This was the first resolution 
introduced in the Senate last year to 
limit the power of the President to make 
war without prior congressional author- 
ization. 

On March 25, 1971, I testified before 
the Foreign Relations Committee in be- 
half of that joint resolution and stated 
that— 

The framers of our Constitution granted 
Congress the power to declare war and 
charged the President with the responsibil- 
ity of conducting hostilities once they had 
been lawfully commenced. 


I noted, however, that despite that con- 
stitutional command, there have been at 
least 165 instances during the history of 
this Nation when American Armed 
Forces have been committed abroad. On 
only five occasions, however, has war 
been declared by the United States; and 
as to one of those, the Mexican War, the 
declaration occurred after two battles 
had been fought and the Congress in 
1848 adopted a resolution stating that 
the war was commenced “unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally” by the Presi- 
dent. 
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In 1951, my father wrote a book en- 
titled, “A Foreign Policy for Americans.” 
In chapter 2 of that book he said: 

In the case of Korea, where a war was al- 
ready under way, we had no right to send 
troops to a nation, with whom we had no 
treaty, to defend it against attack by an- 
other nation, no matter how unprincipled 
that aggression might be, unless the whole 
matter was submitted to Congress and a dec- 
laration of war or some other direct au- 
thority was obtained. 


In that same chapter he also stated: 

If in the great field of foreign policy the 
President has the arbitrary and unlimited 
powers he now claims, then there is an end 
to freedom in the United States not only in 
the foreign field but in the great realm of 
domestic activity which necessarily follows 
any foreign commitments. The area of free- 
dom at home becomes very circumscribed 
indeed. 


I believe that the framers of our Con- 
stitution showed great wisdom when they 
invested the Congress with the power to 
make war and charged the President 
with the responsibility for conducting 
that war once it had been lawfully com- 
menced. s 

It is for that reason that I have con- 
sistently voted against congressional 
resolutions which have attempted to tell 
the President how the troops should be 
deployed and when they shouid be with- 
drawn from battle. Since the President is 
Commander in Chief, I do not believe 
that the Congress has a constitutional 
right to involve itself in these decisions. 
However, the Congress does have the 
right and the responsibility for deter- 
mining when and under what circum- 
stances American troops shall become in- 
volved militarily in other nations. 

During the Civil War the Congress es- 
tablished a joint committee on the con- 
duct of the war. It was a very unhappy 
experience. That committee was not a 
success because it attempted to involve 
itself in precisely those questions which 
are constitutionally reserved for the 
President. 

The congressional committee which is 
contemplated by this resolution would be 
entirely diferent. It would not attempt 
to second-guess military decisions, but 
would go to the critical questions as to 
the way in which we became involved in 
Vietnam. These questions are of proper 
congressional concern and I hope that 
this committee can be established so 
that the lessons of history will be avail- 
able to us in avoiding such chapters as 
this in the future. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S5. 2813 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator HAN- 
SEN, Senator GURNEY, and Senator BAKER 
be added as additional cosponsors of S. 
2813, a bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to provide special 
services, artificial kidneys, and supplies 
necessary for the treatment of individ- 
uals suffering from end-stage renal 
disease. 


I also request unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of the bill all co- 
sponsors be included, to date, a total of 
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31 Senators have joined me in cospon- 
soring this legislation. They are Senators 
Tower, Boccs, RANDOLPH, BEALL, FANNIN, 
BENNETT, STEVENS, MCGEE, MCGOVERN, 
Harris, Moss, HOLLINGS, Tarr, GRAVEL, 
PASTORE, HATFIELD, HUMPHREY, INOUYE, 
PELL, GOLDWATER, BENTSEN, EAGLETON, 
Percy, SCHWEIKER, DOLE, BURDICK, BAYH, 
HANSEN, GURNEY, and BAKER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHes). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 2994 

At the request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2994, a 
bill to provide for the compensation of 
innocent victims of violent crime in need; 
to make grants to States for the payment 
of such compensation; to authorize an 
insurance program and death and dis- 
ability benefits for public safety officers; 
to provide civil remedies for victims of 
racketeering activity; and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 3121 

At the request of Mr. Scorr, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Tart) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 3121, a bill to extend 
the Commission on Civil Rights for 5 
years. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 180 

At the request of Mr. Rotu, the Sen- 

ator from Maine (Mr. Musk) and 


the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 180, to authorize 
the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the month of May in 
each year as “National Arthritis Month.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 257 AND SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION 258—ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS REPORTED AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL EX- 
PENDITURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported the 
following resolutions: 


S. Res. 257 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Ninety-second Congress, $40,000 in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 


S. Res. 258 


Resolved, That, in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investiga- 
tions as authorized by sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, in accordance with its 
jurisdiction under rule XXV of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, the Committee on 
Government Operations, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, for the purposes 
stated and within the limitations imposed by 
the following sections, in its discretion (1) 
to make expenditures from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, (2) to employ personnel, 
and (3) with the prior consent of the Gov- 
ernment department or agency concerned 
and the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to use on a reimbursable basis the 
services of personnel of any such department 
or agency. 
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Sec. 2. The Committee on Government 
Operations is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, tu expend not to 
exceed $10,000 for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants, or orga- 
nizations thereof (as authorized by section 
202(1) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended). 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Government 
Operations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized from March 1, 1972, through 
February 28, 1973, to expend not to exceed 
$1,785,310 to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to each of the subjects set forth below 
in succeeding sections of this resolution, said 
funds to be allocated ot the respective specific 
inquiries and to the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof (as authorized by section 
202(1) of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended) in accordance with such 
succeeding sections of this resolution. 

Sec. 4. (a) Not to exceed $970,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of — 

(1) the efficiency and economy cf opera~ 
tions of all branches of the Government, 
including the possible existence of fraud, 
misfeasance, malfeasance, collusion, mis- 
management, incompetence, corrupt or un- 
ethical practices, waste extravagence, con- 
flicts of interest, and the improper expend- 
iture of Government funds in transactions, 
contracts, and activities of the Government 
or of Government officials and employees 
and any and all such improper practices 
between Government personnel and cor- 
porations, individuals, companies, or per- 
sons affiliated therewith, doing business 
with the Government; and the compliance 
or noncompliance of such corporations, 
companies, or individuals or other entities 
with the rules, regulations, and laws gov- 
erning the various governmental agencies 
and its relationships with the public: Pro- 
vided, That, in carrying out the duties here- 
in set forth, the inquiries of this commit- 
tee or any subcommittee thereof shall not 
be deemed limited to the records, functions, 
and operations of the particular branch of 
the Government under inquiry, and may ex- 
tend to the records and activities of per- 
sons, corporations, or other entities dealing 
with or affecting that particular branch of 
the Government; 

(2) the extent to which criminal or other 
improper practices or activities are, or have 
been, engaged in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations or in groups or organiza- 
tions of employees or employers, to the det- 
riment of interests of the public, employ- 
ers, or employees, and to determine wheth- 
er any changes are required in the laws of 
the United States in order to protect such 
interests against the occurrence of such 
practices or activities; 

(3) syndicated or organized crime which 
may operate in or otherwise utilize the fa- 
cilities of interstate or international com- 
merce in furtherance of any transactions 
which are in violation of the law of the 
United States or of the State in which the 
transactions occur, and, if so, the manner 
and extent to which, and the identity of 
the persons, firms, or corporations, or other 
entities by whom such utilization is being 
made, what facilities, devices, methods, 
techniques, and technicalities are being 
used or employed, and whether or not or- 
ganized crime utilizes such interstate fa- 
cilities or otherwise operates in interstate 
commerce for the development of corrupt- 
ing influences in violation of the law of 
the United States or the laws of any State, 
and further, to study and investigate the 
manner in which and the extent to which 
persons engaged in organized criminal ac- 
tivities have infiltrated into lawful busi- 
ness enterprise; and to study the adequacy 
of Federal laws to prevent the operations 
of organized crime in interstate or inter- 
national commerce, and to determine 
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whether any changes are required in the 
laws of the United States in order to pro- 
tect the public against the occurrences of 
such practices or activities; 

(4) all other aspects of crime and law- 
lessness within the United States which 
have an impact upon or affect the national 
health, welfare, and safety; and 

(5) riots, violent disturbances of the 
peace, vandalism, civil and criminal disor- 
der, insurrection, the commission of crimes 
in connection therewith the immediate and 
longstanding causes, the extent and effects 
of such occurrences and crimes, and meas- 
ures necessary for their immediate and 
long-range prevention and for the preser- 
vation of law and order and to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity within the United States. 

(b) Nothing contained in this resolution 
shall affect or impair the exercise by any 
other standing committee of the Senate of 
any power, or the discharge by such com- 
mittee of any duty, conferred or imposed 
upon it by the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate or by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended. 

(c) For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, or its chairman, or any 
other member of the committee or sub- 
committee designated by the chairman, from 
March 1, 1972, through February 28, 1973, 
is authorized, in its, his, or their discre- 
tion, (1) to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses and pro- 
duction of correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents; (2) to hold hearings; (3) to 
sit and act at any time or place during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjournment periods 
of the Senate; (4) to administer oaths; and 
(5) take testimony, either orally or by 
sworn statement. 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed $195,000 shall be avail- 
able for a study or investigation of the effi- 
ciency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to— 

(1) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of national 
security problems; 

(2) the capacity of present national se- 
curity staffing, methods, and processes to 
make full use of the Nation’s resources of 
knowledge, talents, and skills; 

(3) the adequacy of present intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United 
States and international organizations of 
which the United States is a member; and 

(4) legislative and other proposals to im- 
prove these methods, processes, and relation- 
ships; of which amount not to exceed $25,000 
may be expended for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 6. Not to exceed $297,310 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of in- 
tergovernmental relationships between the 
United States and the States and municipal- 
ities, including an evaluation of studies, re- 
ports, and recommendations made thereon 
and submitted to the Congress by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 86-380, approved by the President 
on September 24, 1959, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 89-733, approved by the President on 
November 2, 1966; of which amount not to 
exceed $10,000 may be expended for the 
procurement of the services of individual 
consultants or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 7. Not to exceed $323,000 shall be 
available for a study or investigation of the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to— 

(1) the effects of laws enacted to reorga- 
nize the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and to consider reorganizations pro- 
posed therein; and 

(2) the operations of research and devel- 
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opment programs financed by the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the review of those programs now 
being carried out through contracts with 
higher educational institutions and private 
organizations, corporations, and individuals 
in order to bring about Government-wide 
coordination and elimination of overlap- 
ping and duplication of scientific and re- 
search activities; 

of which amount not to exceed $20,000 may 
be expended for the procurement of the 
services of individual consultants or orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec. 8. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable with 
respect to each study or investigation for 
which expenditure is authorized by this res- 
olution, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than February 
28, 1973. 

Src. 9. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed in the 
aggregate $1,795,310, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
SENATE RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 232 


At the request of Mr. CHILES, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. JorpAN), and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McINTYRE) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Res- 
olution 232, expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the remainder of the amount 
appropriated for the rural electrification 
program for fiscal year 1972 be immedi- 
ately released by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
62—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING 
THE PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
COPIES OF SENATE DOCUMENT 
NO. 56 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 
Mr. McCLELLAN submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution: 
S. Con. Res. 62 
Resolved by the Senate (House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That there be printed 
for use of the Senate Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, one thousand addi- 
tional copies of Senate Document No. 56, 
90th Congress, lst session, entitled, “State 
Utility Commissions-Summary and Tabula- 
tion of Information submitted by the Com- 
missions” (September 11, 1967). 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON LAND 
ACQUISITION IN NEW MEXICO 
AND COLORADO BY THE NA- 
TIONAL FOREST SYSTEM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND), I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement prepared by him to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR EASTLAND 

Mr. President, I wish to announce the Sub- 
committee on Environment, Soil Conserva- 
tion, and Forestry of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry will hold a hearing Feb- 
ruary 29 on S. 2699, to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of lands within the Vermejo Ranch, 
New Mexico and Colorado, for addition to 
the national forest system. The hearing will 
be in Room 324 Old Senate Office Building, 
beginning at 10:00 a.m. Anyone wishing to 
testify should contact the committee clerk 
as soon as possible. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS CONCERNING 
U.S. TOBACCO EXPORTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by him be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHILES 

Mr. President, I wish to announce the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Exports of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will 
hold hearings February 22, 23, and 24 on the 
implications of the common agricultural 
policy of the European Community on U.S., 
tobacco exports. The hearings will be in 
Room 324 Old Senate Office Building, begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m. Anyone wishing to testify 
should contact the committee clerk as soon 
as possible. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON A 
NOMINATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, for the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND). Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
February 16, 1972, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination. 

Wilbur D. Owens, to be a US. district 
judge for the middle district of Georgia. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. McCLe.- 
LAN), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), and myself as chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
H. R. 10729 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Research and 
General Legislation of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is having hear- 
ings on H.R. 10729, an act to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, and for other pur- 
poses, on March 7 and 8 at 10 a.m. in 
room 324 of the Old Senate Office Build- 
ing. The subcommittee has already held 
hearings on similar bills, S. 660 and S. 
745, and consequently oral statements 
will be limited to 10 minutes and ques- 
tioning to 10 minutes. Written state- 
ments of any appropriate length may, of 
course, be submitted. Anyone wishing to 
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testify should contact the committee 
clerk as soon as possible. All statements 
should be directed to the House-passed 
bill. 

H.R. 10729, as referred to the com- 
mittee, contained a number of typo- 
graphical and technical errors. Some of 
these were as minor as incorrect inden- 
tation or punctuation. Others had some- 
what more substance. In order that wit- 
nesses might address themselves to a 
more correct bill the committee staff has 
prepared a committee print, which is 
available at the office of the committee, 
making the necessary corrections and 
clarifications. In addition, the staff has 
included in the print several minor 
amendments on matters which have 
been brought to the committee’s atten- 
tion, so that witnesses may express their 
views on these subjects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanation of the com- 
mittee print, which appears on the first 
two pages of the print, may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE PRINT OF 
H.R. 10729 


This print has been prepared by the Com- 
mittee staff to illustrate suggestions for— 

(1) Typographical, technical, and clerical 
corrections. 

(2) An amendment to section 2(n) (2) to 
require the ingredient statement provided for 
by alternative (i) to show the name of each 
inert ingredient rather than the percentage 
of all active ingredients. This would conform 
it to the similar provision of existing law. 
There is no need to show the percentage of all 
active ingredients, since that can easily be 
determined by deducting from 100 the per- 
centage of inert ingredients, the latter figure 
being required to be shown. 

(3) An amendment to section 3(c) (6) to 
give the Administrator discretion as to 
whether to refuse to register a pesticide at 
the end of the 30-day period therein men- 
tioned or to allow the applicant additional 
time. 

(4) An amendment to section 3(d) (1) (A) 
to provide that a pesticide for general use 
shall be packaged and labeled so that it can 
be clearly distinguished from the same pes- 
ticide packed and labeled for restricted use. 

(5) Amendments to section 27 to extend 
the authority for appropriation to carry out 
the Act one additional year (to fiscal 1975) 
due to the lateness of enactment. 

(6) Amendments to sections 4(a) and 22 
(b) to give recognition to the fact that some 
States, such as New Mexico, may divide re- 
sponsibility under the Act between two or 
more State agencies. 

(7) Amendments to section 6(d) to pro- 
vide for referral of questions to the National 
Academy of Sciences (rather than to a com- 
mittee thereof) and to provide for its re- 
port “within an agreed time” (rather than 
“within 60 days"). 

(8) Amendments throughout the bill to 
remove the word “pesticide” from the desig- 
nation of certified, commercial, and private 
applicators, to alleviate the danger that cer- 
tified or commercial applicators might be re- 
ferred to as CPA’s and confused with certified 
public accountants. 

(9) An amendment to section 2(e) to 
make it clear that the certified applicator 
need not be physically present when the pes- 
ticide is applied, if it is applied by compe- 
tent persons acting under his instructions 
and control, 

(10) An amendment to section 24(c) to 
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make it clear that a State may provide reg- 
istration to meet specific local needs, 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PAR 
VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs will 
hold hearings on S. 3160, to provide for 
a modification in the par value of the 
dollar, and for other purposes. 

The hearings will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, February 22, 
23, and 24 and will begin at 10 a.m. 
each day in room 5300 New Senate Office 
Building. 

Persons wishing to testify or submit 
written statements for the record on this 
legislation should notify Mr. Dudley L. 
O’Neal, Jr., room 5300 New Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 20510; 
telephone 225-7391. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NATURAL 
GAS POLICY ISSUES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement prepared 
by him be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACKSON 


Mr. President, on February 25, 29 and 
March 2, 1972, the Senate Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee will hold hearings to 
review natural gas policy issues. The hear- 
ings are being conducted pursuant to S. Res. 
45 which authorizes the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, with ex-officio representa- 
tion from the Commerce and Public Works 
Committees and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to undertake a study of 
National Fuels and Energy Policies. The hear- 
ings will be held in Room 3110 of the New 
Senate Office Building beginning at 10:00 
a.m, each day. 

The purpose of the hearings will be to re- 
view with selected Federal agencies and with 
selected witnesses the major policy issues 
related to natural gas supply and demand, 
exploration, production, distribution, and 
regulation, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement of the natural gas policy 
issues the Committee will be considering and 
asking witnesses to address at the hearings 
be printed in the record at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

Due to the limited time available for these 
hearings the Committee will not be able to 
take testimony from everyone wishing to 
testify. The Committee does, however, wel- 
come any statements or recommendations on 
the policy issues the Committee has identi- 
fied as important elements in the develop- 
ment of a coherent and comprehensive na- 
tional energy policy. Any statements received 
will be carefully reviewed and made a part 
of the Committee’s hearing record. 


NATURAL GAS POLICY ISSUES 


A. Adequacy of supplies 

1. Is the anticipated natural gas supply 
crisis an actual physical shortage of gas, or 
is it the result of the structure and regula- 
tion of the industry—for example, long-term 
contracts, “rolled in” pipeline and utility 
pricing, and F.P.C. field price regulation? 

2. How responsive are supplies of associated 
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and non-associated gas, 
changes in; 

(a) Field prices of natural gas? 

(b) Domestic prices of crude oil? 

(c) The rate of percentage depletion, and 
other tax provisions? 

(d) The public lands and OCS acreage 
offered for lease? 

(e) The cost of capital and other aspects 
of the general economic situation? 

3. What portion of present and projected 
natural gas consumption has an alternative 
fuel source that could be used without serious 
economic disruption? To what degree would 
substantially higher gas prices induce fuel 
substitution or otherwise reduce demand? 


B, Adequacy of resource and reserve estimates 


1. Are current Federal procedures for com- 
piling natural gas reserve and supply esti- 
mates adequate and reliable (e.g., requiring 
additional technical data from holders of fed- 
eral oil and gas leases) ? 

2. Should the Federal government compile 
its own periodic survey of natural gas re- 
serves and potential supplies (in addition 
to those prepared by the American Gas 
Association and the Potential Supply Com- 
mittee) ? 


C. Alternative gas sources 
1. What are the anticipated costs (per 
MCF or per MMBTU in principal markets) 
for substantial new supplies of gas from each 
of the following sources? What policy or 
technological constraints limit the choice of 
any of these options? Which of these con- 


respectively, to 


-straints should be dealt with by Federal 


action? 

(a) Natural gas—dissolved and associated? 

(b) Natural gas—non-assoclated? 

(c) Natural gas requiring chemical, nu- 
clear or other stimulation? 

(d) Synthetic gas from crude oll or 
naphtha? 

(e) Synthetic gas from coal? 

(f) Pipeline shipments of natural gas from 
Alaska? 

(g) Pipeline imports of natural gas from 
Canada? 

(h) LNG from Alaska? 

(1) LNG from Canada or Venezuela? and, 

(J) LNG from the Eastern Hemisphere? 

2. What should U.S. policy be with respect 
to the security of supply of: 

(a) Natural gas and LNG from Alaska? 

(b) Natural gas and LNG from Canada and 
other Western Hemisphere sources? 

(c) LNG from Eastern Hemisphere sources 
(including Russia) ? 

(d) Gas manufactured from 
crude oil or naphtha? 

3. Should the Federal Government take the 
lead in research and development concern- 
ing: 

(a) Geological and exploration techniques 
regarding natural gas? 

(b) Nuclear and other techniques for stim- 
ulating presently unrecoverable gas de- 
posits? 

(c) Gas manufacture from crude oil or 
naphtha? 

(d) Gas manufacture from coal? 

(e) Gas manufacture from other fossil 
fuels (oll shale, tar sands) ? 

(f) High pressure and liquified natural gas 
pipelines? 


D. Federal and State regulatory jurisdiction 


1. Is it desirable that regulatory jurisdic- 
tion and policy be consistent for inter- and 
intra-state natural gas sales, and for direct 
gas sales (e.g., to electric utilities) as well 
as sales for resale? 

2. Assuming that field prices for natural gas 
continue to be regulated, is it desirable as a 
matter of national energy policy that F.P.C. 
jurisdiction extend to: 

(a) Pipeline gas imports? 

(b) LNG imports? 

(c) Synthetic gas manufacture and/or 
sale? 


imported 
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3. Should Federal regulatory policy assure, 
or permit state regulation to assure, a pref- 
erence for producing states in natural gas 
sales? 

4. Should producing states be permitted or 
encouraged to establish minimum field prices 
for natural gas in the name of conservation? 


E. Federal regulatory policy 


1. What would be the impact upon natural 
gas supply, consumption and prices (for old 
gas, new gas, and the average) from: 

(a) Deregulation of fleld prices of natural 

? 


(b) Deregulation of field prices of natural 
gas for new sales only? 

(c) Increases in field prices for new gas 
sales at the rate of inflation of the general 
price level plus 2 or 3 percent per year? 

2. Is there any combination of regulatory 
policies (or decontrol) that would simultane- 
ously realize all of the following objectives: 

(a) Provide enhanced incentives to dis- 
cover non-associated gas and to develop pres- 
ently marginal gas fields? 

(b) Allocate limited supplies of natural 
gas to the highest value users; and prevent 
the increasing consumption of gas in un- 
economic uses, particularly within producing 
states? 

(c) Prevent large windfalls at the expense 
of consumers, to owners of low cost reserves? 


F. End-use controls 


1. Is a national policy establishing end- 
use controls for natural gas desirable, using 
either pricing or direct controls? Specifically, 
what would be the impact upon anticipated 
natural gas deficiencies, and upon the af- 
fected users, of: 

(a) a policy in natural gas sales by utilities 
or pipelines for boiler or industrial use, that 
prices be no less than the cost of the most 
expensive gas purchased by that distributor? 

(b) a policy that natural gas prices for 
boiler or industrial use be no less than the 
price per unit of energy of the cheapest 
“clean” substitute, for example, low-sulfur 
residual oil? 

(c) a policy prohibiting new sales of na- 
tural gas for boiler fuel or any other indus- 
trial use for which environmentally benign 
fuel substitutes are available at reasonable 
prices? 

2. Should there be a federal policy limiting 
or prohibiting block and promotional rates 
and advertising for natural gas? 

G. Contingency planning 

1. What, if any, statutory guidelines are 
desirable for the Federal Power Commission 
and the Office of Emergency Planning in deal- 


ing with major gas curtailments and other 
gas contingencies? 

H. Gas transportation and distribution 

1. Does the adequacy of the natural gas 
transmission and distribution system depend 
upon tax treatment of pipeline investment, 
land use, safety and environmental standards, 
or other federal action? 

2. Is it desirable and possible to plan, de- 
velop and, where necessary, modify the exist- 
ing natural gas distribution system so that it 
can function as an inter-tied national grid 
and thereby permit gas exchanges and spot 
and short-term sales in order to eliminate 
local curtailments and to economize on re- 
serves and transport capacity? 

3. What changes in regulatory organization 
and policy, anti-trust policy, and in pipeline 
Management and financing are desirable to 
increase the flexibility of the natural gas 
transportation and distribution system? 


I. Federal leasing policy 
1. Is it desirable to accelerate Federal leas- 
ing for oil and gas onshore, offshore, and/or 
in Alaska? If so, on what standards and pur- 
suant to what criteria, should the Interior 
Department determine the rate, location, and 
timing of lease offers? 
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2. Are there changes in the present proce- 
dures and policy on bidding (e.g., royality 
bidding, deferrable bonus payment) that 
would broaden interest and increase competi- 
tion for Federal leases on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf? 

3. Are there other changes in Pederal lease 
provisions and policy (e.g., regularity of sales, 
length of lease, size and configuration of 
tracts) that would encourage exploration and 
development of new gas reserves? 

4. Are there special environmental risks 
associated with oil and gas exploration by 
independent operators not currently engaged 
in OCS development that call for special lease 
conditions (e.g., partial exemption from en- 
vironmental standards, bonding, Federal lia- 
bility insurance) ? 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


BUSINESS WEEK ON THE ENERGY 
CRISIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Busi- 
ness Week, which has over the years 
shown a remarkable sensitivity to our 
Nation’s needs, recently published an edi- 
torial concerning the coming energy 
crisis. I think it presents an accurate, 
short analysis of the problems and would 
like to commend it to the Senate’s atten- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CoMING ENERGY CRISIS 


In oil and gas, as in other resources, the 
U.S. is becoming a have-not nation. Gas 
shortages have already appeared in parts of 
the country, and production is expected to 
decline in the years ahead. Oil output is 


leveling off. It will be about the same in 1985 
as it is today, according to industry projec- 
tions. In the same period, U.S. energy con- 
sumption will double. 

The result, inescapably, will be a rising de- 
pendence on supplies of foreign oil. While 
nuclear power plants and increased coal out- 
put will fill part of the energy gap, the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council figures that oil im- 
ports will jump from 3.4-million bbl. a day 
in 1970 to nearly 15-million in 1985. 

This shift toward dependence on foreign oil 
is occurring just at the time when the inter- 
national oil business has switched from a 
buyers’ to a sellers’ market. And it will re- 
main so, because worldwide energy demand is 
doubling every decade, creating an insatiable 
thirst for fuels. The circumstances give enor- 
mous bargaining power to Middle Eastern 
and North African countries that control 70% 
of the world’s oil reserves, They are using it 
to extract the highest prices the traffic will 
bear and to gain a bigger role in international 
operations that were once the exclusive pre- 
serve of the big oil companies. In an emer- 
gency, they could threaten customers with a 
cut-off of oll supplies. 

To avert a full-fledged energy crisis at some 
time in the future, the U.S. needs something 
it has never had: a national energy policy. 
The present system of ad hoc controls and 
contradictory objectives imposed by compet- 
gE agencies on different fuels will no longer 

O, 


The U.S. must consider for the first time 
how to limit its energy demands and allocate 
energy to the most essential uses. It must 
begin to think in terms of conserving its 
dwindling energy resources, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE U.S. 
SENATE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, most peo- 
ple are unaware of the immense interest 
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which exists in the area of public rela- 
tions. Not only do the businesses and in- 
dustries and Government agencies have 
their own teams of public relations ex- 
perts, but even individuals have public 
relations specialists. 

Now one of my distinguished constitu- 
ents in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bruce Butler, has turned to his 
own profession to examine its practices 
and has embodied his studies in a mas- 
ter’s thesis entitled “Public Relations in 
the U.S. Senate.” 

In a professionali Public Relations 
Journal published by the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, Mr. Butler’s 
thesis in the December issue has been 
cited as one of three outstanding theses 
of some 535 theses written on govern- 
ment and politics. 

I extend my warmest congratulations 
to Mr. Butler for his outstanding study 
of the public relations practices of the 
Senate of the United States. I ask unani- 
mous consent that two news stories from 
the Scranton Tribune and the Scranton 
Times concerning this singular honor be- 
stowed on Mr. Butler be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRUCE BUTLER RECOGNIZED BY JOURNAL 


Bruce E. Butler, public relations director 
of the Pennsylvania State University’s 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton Campuses, has 
received academic recognition in the Decem- 
ber Issue of the “Public Relations Journal.” 

In an article published in the Journal, 
monthly publication of the Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., Butler has been cited 
for his 1963 Master’s Degree Thesis. 

The article, entitled “Two Decades of 
Scholarly Research About Public Relations,” 
lists Butler's Thesis on “Public Relations in 
the U.S. Senate” as one of 16 thesis of 661 
unpublished manuscripts now on academic 
shelves completed during the 1950s and ’60s. 

Raymond Simon, author of the article, is 
chairman of the division of business admin- 
istration and professor of public relations at 
Utica College of Syracuse University. Simon 
lists Butler’s Thesis, which provides a par- 
tial listing of master’s thesis and doctoral dis- 
sertations, and indicates there should be sub- 
stantial interest in these manuscripts on the 
part of the practitioners. 


OnE OF 16 MENTIONED—PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL HONORS BUTLER FOR THESIS 


High honors have been accorded a Scran- 
tonian who is serving as public relations di- 
rector for the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity’s Worthington Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre Campuses. 

Bruce E. Butler’s thesis on “Public Rela- 
tions in the U.S. Senate” is one of only 16 
mentioned in an article appearing in the 
latest issue of the public relations journal 
“December,” a professional PR journal pub- 
lished monthly by the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, Inc. 

Son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Butler, 891 
North Main Ave., Butler graduated Scranton 
Central High School and received a BS de- 
gree with a major in sociology and minor in 
philosophy from the University of Scranton. 
He received his MA degree in public relations 
from American University in 1968. 

Of 535 masters’ thesis published over the 
past two decades, 1950-60 and 1960-70, But- 
ler’s is one of three mentioned on the gov- 
ernment and political areas. 

Butler is married ito the former Mary Gene 
McDade and is the father of five children, 
Ann Catherine, Bruce, Erin, Jeffrey and Mary 
Gene. The Butlers reside at 1701 Monsey Ave. 
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Butler holds professional memberships in 
Public Relations Society of America, PRSA 
Northeast Chapter, Wyoming Valley Public 
Relations Society and is PR cochairman of 
Scranton Chamber of Commerce. He has 
been with Penn State University since grad- 
uating from American University in 1968. 

The article in which Butler is accorded 
honors for his masters’ thesis, is entitled 
“Two Decades of Scholarly Research About 
Public Relations” and is written by Ray- 
mond Simon. 

Butler’s listing is in a table of masters’ 
thesis and the author says there should be 
substantial interest in this and other manu- 
scripts on the part of the practitioners. 

In fact, thanks to a grant from the Public 
Relations Research and Education Founda- 
tion, a 35-page bibliography listing thesis 
and dissertations completed in the past 
decade has been compiled and is available 
for $3. 

The bibliography is divided into major sub- 
ject areas and includes the title of the thesis 
or dissertation, author, college or university 
where the work was completed and year of 
publication, 

The author says “One would hope that 
this relatively untapped source of research 
about public relations will be used exten- 
sively by practitioners and future research- 
ers!” 


RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, last year, 
the Senate took a long step forward in 
recognizing the contributions which rural 
electric systems make to the local econ- 
omy in the rural areas they serve. After 
hearing leaders of the rural electric co- 
operatives themselves, the Senate and the 
House agreed on an appropriation of $520 
million plus $25 million as a contingency 
reserve, for a total of $545 million to be 
used as REA loans for improving rural 
electric service. 

This was the largest amount ever ap- 
propriated by the Congress in any one 
fiscal year, from the modest beginnings 
of the rural electrification program 37 
years ago. 

The record will show that for several 
years prior to fiscal 1972, REA’s loan pro- 
gram had leveled off in the neighborhood 
of $345 million or less. During these same 
years, however, the requirements of the 
rural electric systems for new capital 
continued to grow. Nearly a thousand of 
these locally owned rural systems, 
operating in the thinly populated areas, 
need additional loan funds to update and 
improve their lines and to construct facil- 
ities to serve new consumers moving into 
their service territories. As in other sec- 
tors of our economy, the extra costs of an 
inflated economy and environmental con- 
cerns in recent years have escalated the 
requirement for REA loan funds. 

Both REA, as the Federal lending 
agency, and the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association agreed that the 
loan needs for fiscal 1972 were more than 
$800 million. It was realized that the Na- 
tional Rural Utilities Cooperative Fi- 
nance Corp., newly created and owned 
by the rural electric systems them- 
selves, could be expected to supply only 
a small portion of the financing in this 
first year of its lending operations. Yet 
the Office of Management and Budget, 
confronted with a variety of drawndown 
pressures on the U.S. Treasury balance, 
appeared through the first half of fiscal 
1972 to be holding the line for the orig- 
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inal budget proposal of $3.29 million to 
be used in REA loans, instead of the $545 
million appropriated by the Congress. 

Happily, on January 6, 1972, OMB re- 
leased an additional $109 million for 
the rural electrification program. This 
left $107 million in REA funds still im- 
pounded but we have been told that 
these moneys would be released next 
July. Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz said at the time of the release that 
President Nixon is ‘intensely aware of 
the loan needs” of the nearly 1,000 ru- 
ral electric systems financed by REA in 
46 States. 

In running for President of the United 
States, President Nixon once said, in a 
campaign statement: 

These are my objectives for the REA pro- 
gram: (1) Assure that enough funds are 
made available to meet all loan needs of 
REA borrowers. (2) Maintain the present 
interest rates for activities clearly related 
to the needs of rural areas. (3) Help pro- 
vide abundant electric power for REA bor- 
rowers, including the use of REA generation 
and transmission loans where needed and 
feasible. (4) Support the long-standing ob- 
jective of REA to help its borrowers become 
even strong:r local enterprises, recognizing 
their local nature and their desire not to 
have their board decisions dictated by 
Washington. (5) Oppose any actlon which 
might weaken the rural service organiza- 
tions which have been built by REA opera- 
tions in farm and rural areas. 


I should like to respectfully remind 
the President that even with the release 
of the still-impounded $107 million, ru- 
ral electric systems will face a money 
crisis. If President Nixon’s five stated 
objectives for the REA program are to 


be reached, it is essential that sufficient 
funds be appropriated, and that those 
funds be made available to the REA Ad- 
ministrator for lending. The full amount 
which Congress appropriated after 
careful study of the programs needs 
should be released soon, certainly before 
the end of the current fiscol year, so 
that the REA staff can administer its 
lending program in an orderly and effi- 
cient manner as mandated by law. 


ASSISTANCE IN SETTLEMENT OF 
SOVIET JEWS IN ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a sponsor in the bill 
(S. 3142) introduced yesterday by the 
junior Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) 
to authorize the Secretary of State to 
furnish financial assistance for the re- 
settlement in Israel of Jewish refugees 
from the Soviet Union, 

The immigration of beleagured Jews 
from the U.S.S.R. to Israel was a trickle 
of 1,000 in 1970, a flow of 13,000 last year, 
and is expected to grow to a heavy stream 
of some 40,000 this year. Only last month 
330 arrived on one El Al flight. 

Israel, with its limited resources 
strained to the utmost in securing its de- 
fenses and in providing for other impov- 
erished refugees from the Middle East 
and elsewhere who came in previous 
waves, is burdened almost beyond endur- 
ance in dealing with this new wave who 
come from the Soviet with almost noth- 
ing in the way of goods, enriched only 
by a desire to be free. This bill will help 
in carrying the new burden. 
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This legislation is in keeping with the 
statement of Secretary of State Rogers 
in October 1970 when he declared: 

We believe that free movement is one of 
the basic human rights of all persons. We 
have expressed sympathy and support on 
many occasions for persons in the Soviet 
Union who wish to emigrate, often to rejoin 
their families elsewhere, but who are denied 
permission to do so. We shall continue to 
make these views known and to take every 
practical measure which could overcome the 
hardships suffered by such persons. 


This legislation is one of those prac- 
tical measures to overcome the hardships 
suffered by these refugees which can be 
undertaken by the United States. Since 
World War II, this Government has con- 
tributed $2.8 billion for refugee relief, 
about $500 million of which, for example, 
was for Arab refugees. The assistance 
contemplated by the measure. being in- 
troduced today is another step forward in 
our national policy of aid to the home- 
less. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I shall cooperate in 
the prompt consideration of this bill in 
order that the Jews of the Soviet Union 
who seek to be free might begin anew 
their lives in an atmosphere of freedom 
and tolerance. 


U.S. HOME PORT IN GREECE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article published in 
the Washington Post of February 8. 

This agreement with Greece will not 
be submitted to the Senate for ap- 
proval. 

I predict that it will result in a very 
large expense to our country and that 
eventually we will be asked to leave when 
and if the Democratic forces in Greece 
are allowed to express themselves. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES To GET HOME PORT IN GREECE 
(By Stephen Klaidman) 

The United States and Greece have reached 
agreement on the use of Piraeus as home 
port for a carrier task force of the Sixth 
Fleet, the State Department announced 
yesterday. 

Details are now being worked out in 
Athens between U.S. Ambassador Henry J. 
Tasca and the Greek government, 

Final agreement is expected in a matter of 
months, It is expected that about 3,500 de- 
pendents of Sixth Fleet personnel and their 
households will be installed in Greece by 
the U.S. government. 

Piraeus the port of Athens, will become 
the main Mediterranean home port for thé 
fleet, which also has a facility at Gaeta, 
Italy. The move will enable more Sixth Fleet 
ships to remain on station for two years at 
a time, rather than the present six months 
because of the need for sailors to return to 
the United States to see their dependents. 

State Department spokesman Charles Bray 
in announcing the agreement in principle, 
cited reduced costs in a period of tight de- 
fense budgets and the Soviet naval buildup 
in the eastern Mediterranean as two of the 
major reasons for the agreement. 

He did not say what form the arrangement 
with Greece would take, but he indicated 
that it would not be a treaty, which would 
require Senate approval. 

Bray said, however, that key senators and 
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members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee had been consulted about the 
negotiations with Greece. He also said that 
NATO members had been informed and that 
he was not aware of any objections. 

There is opposition in the United States 
and among the northern members of NATO 
to any action that could be construed as aid- 
ing the Greek military junta. 

Asked whether the administration would 
try to circumvent such adverse opinion at 
home by seeking an agreement that did not 
require Congressional approval, Bray cited 
his earlier statement that individual mem- 
bers of Congress had been consulted, but 
he did not answer the question directly. 

NATO approval is not necessary for such 
an agreement between Greece and the United 
States, both of which are alliance members. 

Greece will benefit from the agreement to 
the extent that the 3,500 dependents will 
spend money there, facilities will probably 
be built for them and perhaps at some fu- 
ture date the United States will modernize 
and enlarge the Piraeus harbor. 

When asked why the United States made 
the home port arrangement with a regime 
that is “repugnant” to many Greek and 
Americans, instead of elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean, Bray said: 

“We have expressed disappointment at the 
slow pace at which democracy is returning 
to Greece,” but we've also said that “when 
U.S. and NATO security is involved” we 
would do what was necessary, indicating 
that Piraeus was the best available location. 


DISCOUNTS FOR WELFARE RECIPI- 
ENTS AT SKI RESORTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Mr. Larry Stam- 
mer, published in the February 2, 1972, 
edition of the San Jose, Calif., News. The 
article relates to the latest welfare folly— 
discounts for welfare recipients at ski 
resorts. 

The article hardly needs comment, ex- 
cept to say that in any “can you top this” 
contest on welfare abuses, Mr. Stammer’s 
revelation surely would deserve some 
kind of prize. Is it any wonder the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is fed up with welfare? 
Twenty-five welfare recipients able to af- 
ford a weekend at Squaw Valley—even 
with a $3 discount on ski-lift tickets— 
are clearly 25 too many. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BARGAIN FOR SKIERS ON DOLE STIRS DISPUTE— 
WELFARE DISCOUNT OFFERED 
(By Larry Stammer) 

SACRAMENTO.—A flurry of controversy is 
developing in the High Sierra over whether 
to give welfare recipients a lift. 

Squaw Valley ski resort says yes. But other 
resorts catering to super skiers say no. 

Even county welfare departments are at 
odds. 

DISCOUNT 

Skiers returning to Santa Clara County 
after a fun-filled weekend at Squaw Valley 
reported that resort is offering welfare recipi- 
ents a $3 discount on $9 ski lift tickets every 
Friday. 

Employes at the former Winter Olympics 
Games site confirmed the reports. “But we 
really don't have that many (recipients) 
come up here,” a sweet young voice said over 
the telephone. 

So presumably, once the welfare recipients 
rented or purchased skis, bindings, poles, 
boots and ski clothes, drove to the high coun- 
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try and carried extra change for meals he 
could take advantage of the $3 bargain. 


PROOF 


How does one prove he’s on welfare? “Oh, 
there's no set way, really,” the voice said, “I 
guess you show your food stamps or some- 
thing.” 

Squaw Valley’s public relations man Hans 
Vonnolte said the program for welfare recip- 
ients started about a month ago and “not 
more than 25” welfare recipients take ad- 
vantage of it each Friday. 

“We have various group programs,” Von- 
nolte said. “We have programs for local areas, 
for military personnel and on Thursday we 
have discounts for doctors, veterinarians and 
professional people. For Friday we thought 
we'd make it a day for welfare recipients.” 

He explained, “I’m not talking about the 
food stamp receivers, but about persons laid 
off in the Sunnyvale area, for example, who 
have been hurt by cutbacks in federal spend- 
ing. 

Word of the welfare discount caught other 
resort operators by surprise. 

“Really?” a girl at another resort asked. 

A woman working at Heavenly Valley Ski 
Resort who asked not to be named told the 
News, “I just heard about it at the hair 
dresser this morning. As a taxpayer, I would 
object to it myself.” 

Milton Lewis of Sugar Bowl resort added, 
“It seems to me skiing is something you do 
over and above other bills you have if you're 
on food stamps or AFDC (Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children.) 

Bear Valley, Incline Vallage and Boreal 
Ridge said they, too, offered no special dis- 
count to welfare recipients. 

But Bob Dunbacher at Bear Valley said, 
“We've never heard of it before but there is 
a possibility it might be arranged. The boss 
always tries to bend over backwards to ac- 
commodate such requests,” he said Bear Val- 
ley, as do all resorts, offer special discount 
packages for groups, especially on weekdays. 

Welfare department employees differ on the 
subject. 

Helmuth Stobbe, assistant dirctor of in- 
come maintenance for the Santa Clara Coun- 
ty Social Welfare Department, said he 
thought the department would inform its 
clients of the service if it knew about it. 


OPPOSING VIEW 


But Larry Coleman, deputy director of the 
Sacramento County Welfare Department, 
said his department would not. 

Both agreed welfare recipients, unless they 
lived in Truckee, could ill afford a ski trip, 
especially when the recreation allowance in 
their monthly welfare check ranges from $1 
to $3. 

“Usually a family couldn’t even begin to 
go,” said Stobbe. 

Coleman said Sacramento County would 
not inform its recipients of the $3 discount. 
“We would make a judgment offhand that a 
client couldn’t use it because he couldn't 
afford the trip,” said Coleman. 


THREE DOLLARS FOR RECREATION 


The average mother with three children 
and no husband in the house receives about 
$280 a month, Coleman said. Of that about 
$3 is earmarked for recreation. 

However, there is little to stop a recipient 
from spending more of his welfare check on 
recreation than $3. Coleman explained that 
the federal government has insisted upon a 
“flat grant” approach under which recip- 
ients are given a prescribed total each month. 
It is left up to them how to spend it. 

In cases where there has been obvious 
abuse, the welfare department can issue re- 
strictive payments and, for example, pay the 
recipient’s landlord directly. 

But, otherwise, it is possible—although a 
mother on welfare interested in her children 
would probably not consider it—to spend a 
fun filled weekend in the snow. 
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DEATH OF FORMER SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE SINCLAIR WEEKS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I note the 
passing of Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion from 1953 until 1958. 

Mr. Weeks was an outstanding public 
servant and played important roles in the 
development of the administration of 
President Eisenhower, I offer the deep 
sympathy of the Senate to the family. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the New York Times article of Feb- 
ruary 8 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SINCLAIR WEEKS Is DEAD AT 78; SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 1953-58: EARLY BACKER oF 
EISENHOWER RAISED $6 MILLION IN 1952— 
PUSHED ECONOMY DRIVE 
Concorp, Mass.—February 7. Sinclair 

Weeks, Secretary of Commerce in the Eisen- 

hower Administration from 1953 until he re- 

signed in 1958, died today. He was 78 years 
old and made his home at Cat Bow Farm, 

Lancaster, N.H. 

Mr. Weeks’ first wife, the former Beatrice 
Dowse, died in 1945. He was also formerly 
married to Jane Tompkin Rankin of Nash- 
ville. That marriage ended in divorce. 

He leaves his wife, the former Alice R. Low, 
whom he married in 1968; 3 sons, William 
D. Weeks of Cohasset, John W Weeks of 
Belmont and Sinclair Weeks Jr. of Dedham; 
3 daughters, Mrs. Frances W. Hallowell of 
Westwood, Mrs. Martha W. Sherill of Boston 
and Mrs. Beatrice W. Bast of Ambler, Pa.; 
4 stepchildren, 25 grandchildren and 7 great- 
grandchildren. 

A memorial service will be held at 2 P.M. 
Thursday at the Harvard Memorial Church 


in Cambridge. Another service will be held 
at 2 P.M. Friday at the Lancaster Congre- 
gational Church 


SKILLFUL MONEY-RAISER 


When Dwight D. Eisenhower became 
President in 1953, it was virtually certain 
that Sinclair Weeks would not only obtain 
an important post in the new Administra- 
tion, but would also play an important role 
in the President’s political future. 

As one of the most influential Republican 
leaders, Mr. Weeks, a skillful and persuasive 
money-raiser, was reported to have raised 
more than $6-million for General Eisen- 
hower's campaign, 

He was one of the first important Repub- 
licans to back the five-star general for the 
Presidency, an endorsement that was at first 
not overly popular in the upper echelons of 
the party. 

In a dramatic announcement, he called 
upon Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, the 
leading contender for the nomination, to 
“perform a supreme act of self-denial that 
will electrify the nation" by withdrawing 
from the race. 

Mr. Taft called the suggestion “ridiculous” 
and caustically commented that “Mr. Weeks 
does not have much ability as a politician 
as he has as a campaign fund-raiser.” 

But whether Mr. Weeks reflected or caused 
the change in Republican sentiment away 
from the Ohio Senator and toward the even- 
tual victor, the tide of support had irrevoca- 
bly shifted to General Eisenhower. 

POLITICS A FAMILY TRADITION 

The tradition of politics was strong in Mr. 
Weeks’ family. His father, John W. Weeks, 
served five years in the House of Representa- 
tives and for more than 25 years in the Sen- 
ate. 

The senior Mr. Weeks also was Secretary of 
War in the Cabinets of Warren G. Harding 
and Calvin Coolidge. Two other members of 
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the Weeks family has also served in the 
House. 

Sinclair Weeks was born in West Newton, 
Mass., on June 15, 1893. His father, a grad- 
uate of the United States Naval Academy was 
an important figure in financial circles in 
Boston. In 1888, the elder Mr. Weeks was 
co-founder of the stockbrokerage firm of 
what is now Hornblower & Weeks, Hemphill, 
Noyes. 

After attending public schools in Newton 
and graduating from Harvard College in 1914, 
Mr. Weeks worked for two years as a clerk in 
the First National Bank of Boston, 

In World War I, he served as an artillery 
captain in New England's 26th (Yankee) Di- 
vision. After the war, he returned to the 
bank, where he was made cashier. He later 
left to become a director of a metals manu- 
facturing concern and, in 1928, was named a 
vice president of Reed & Barton, silversmiths. 


LOST TO LODGE IN 1936 


After having been alderman and Mayor of 
Newton, following in his father’s footsteps, 
Mr. Weeks engaged in his first major political 
battle in 1936—for the United States Sen- 
ate—against a member of another distin- 
guished political family in Massachusetts, 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

Mr. Lodge won the Republican nomination 
and later the election. When he resigned 
early in 1944 during his second term to join 
the Army, Mr. Weeks was named by Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall to fill out the unex- 
pired term. 

When his 10-month Senate stint ended, 
Mr. Weeks returned to Massachusetts to re- 
sume his business connections. 

Earlier he had continued his ties to the 
Republican State Committee and was named 
chairman of the committee on finance. He 
also held the post of chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee for the East- 
ern United States. 

In 1940, Mr. Weeks backed Wendell L. 
Willkie for the Republican Presidential nom- 
ination and assumed the powerful party post 
as chairman of the executive committee of 
the national committee. From 1941 to 1944 
he was treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Mr. Weeks became Secretary of Commerce 
on Jan, 21, 1953, and immediately instituted 
a program of economy in the department. 
Wherever possible, he turned over to private 
industry functions that had been performed 
by the Government. 

He also sought to guide American busi- 
nessmen in foreign investments with the aim 
of cutting down the amount of foreign aid 
distributed by the United States. 

However, one of Mr. Weeks’ attempts to 
prevent interference with private industry 
backfired in 1953. It was disclosed then that 
he had forced the resignation of Dr. Allen V. 
Astin, head of the Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. Astin’s department had ruled that a 
product that had been advertised as giving 
longer life to storage batteries was totally in- 
effectual. The Commerce Secretary objected 
to the ruling, saying that Dr. Astin “had not 
been sufficiently objective.” 

After a storm of protests by scientists, Dr. 
Astin was kept at his job and his ruling on 
the project upheld. 

The next year, he was reelected director of 
the First National Bank of Boston, a post he 
had held before he became a Cabinet mem- 
ber. 

ON ADVISORY COUNCIL 

In 1959, Mr. Weeks was appointed to the 
Commerce Department's Business Advisory 
Council, a panel comprised of 150 industrial 
leaders who presented the business commu- 
nity’s viewpoints to the Secretary. 

He joined Hornblower & Weeks, Hemphill, 
Noyes in 1964 as a limited partner. 

In 1968, Mr. Weeks was one of a group of 
140 former officials of the Eisenhower Admin- 
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istration who endorsed the candidacy of 
Richard M. Nixon. 

ee Weeks was former president and chair- 
man of Reed & Barton, chairman of the 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation, and a di- 
rector of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the Gillette Company, the Pacific 
Mills Company, the Pullman Company, the 
New Hampshire Insurance Company, the 
Lancaster National Bank, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and the 
West Point Manufacturing Company. 

In 1970, he was honored by the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire with its Charles 
Holmes Pette Medal for “outstanding serv- 
ice to the state, nation and the world.” 

He was an overseer of the Harvard Corpo- 
ration, a corporation of Northeastern Uni- 
versity and, after his retirement, a trustee 
of the University of New Hampshire, the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Administra- 
tion of Dartmouth College and the Fessenden 
School and chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Wentworth Institute. 


THE U.S. TRADE DEFICIT 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, last year 
the United States suffered its most severe 
trade deficit in history and its first trade 
deficit since 1888. 

Our trade imbalance—the difference 
between what we imported and what we 
exported—was $2.05 billion in 1971 as 
compared with a 1970 surplus of $2.7 bil- 
lion. We thus see that our Nation expe- 
rienced an adverse swing on its foreign 
trade account of $4.75 billion from 1970 
to 1971. In view of the inequitude of these 
figures, I think it has become obvious to 
all that our Nation can no longer afford 
to continue to follow policies in the field 
of international trade which obviously 
have become outmoded, unrealistic and 
unworkable. 

This very point was developed in a 
highly articulate fashion by Mr. M. O. 
Lee, who is chairman of the Vanity Fair 
Corp., in an address before the Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce on Novem- 
ber 18, 1971. As a businessman, and as 
a leader in textiles, perhaps the most 
beleaguered of all major industries, Mr. 
Lee described in a definitive and convinc- 
ing manner the results of a generation 
or more of free trade—one in which the 
United States has opened its ports to 
competitors the world over, who in some 
cases have denied outright any access to 
their markets. 

Mr. Lee suggests that it is time to “Buy 
American’—that it is time we faced 
squarely, and fairly, the competitive 
threat to our economic stability. I not 
only share his view, but commend to the 
Senate his thoughts, so well expressed 
in his recent address. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF M. O. LEE 

My sincere thanks for your very kind wel- 
come. Alabamans have had a long tradition 
for gracious treatment of their guests, and I 
am delighted to be a beneficlary of your 
hospitality. 

I would not violate that hospitality by 
commenting on the Alabama-Auburn foot- 
ball game. The sports writers say that the 
winner will probably play number one— 
Nebraska—in one of the Bowl games, I must 
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tell you I was born and grew up in Nebraska. 
So on behalf of the Cornhuskers from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio who have been 
attracted to Nebraska by the good weather, 
high educational standards, and other 
factors of interest to athletes, may I ask 
you—and particularly the Alabama and/or 
Auburn football squad—to treat our poor 
little Nebraskans kindly and gently—and 
with real Southern hospitality. 

While we share a common interest in foot- 
ball and the Bowl games, more important is 
the common concern we share for what hap- 
pens to American business and workers, here 
in Alabama and throughout the nation. I, 
as a representative of one of the nation’s 
largest apparel manufacturers, you, as lead- 
ers of Alabama industry. Our destinies are 
linked. And I welcome this chance to discuss 
the problems ...and opportunities we 
share jointly. 

Despite the success of Nebraska, Alabama, 
and Auburn on the football field, 1971 has 
been a pretty tough year. We can point to a 
lot of things that happened which we don’t 
approve. 

But the truth is: 1971 was not all negative. 
I believe that in the future it can be said of 
this year that it was a twelye months when 
the people of this nation rejected mob rule 
and the hippie philosophy of something for 
nothing ... 

+++ @ period when the leaders of this 
nation—in Washington, in industry and in 
labor—finally said enough to the tidal waves 
of unrestricted imports that have been en- 
gulfing us; enough to monumental trade 
deficits; enough to discrimination against 
American capital and goods abroad; and 
enough to inflation, the silent thief that has 
been robbing us of our savings and sapping 
our will to work. 

As a member of an industry that is labor 
intensive and only partially susceptible to 
automation, I am very much concerned with 
the current state of international trade and 
its repercussions upon our apparel industry. 
Today I would like to discuss with you the 
nature and possible cure for the flood of 
imports that has already destroyed portions 
of our industry; that has helped raise unem- 
ployment in our country to unacceptable 
levels; that has cut already low margins of 
profit in many companies; and that threatens 
to turn our nation into a dumping ground 
for products that we will eventually be un- 
able to pay for, 

Alabama is a state vitally dependent upon 
apparel and textiles. Some 229 apparel plants 
in your state employ over 41,000 workers. 
The textile industry in Alabama adds an- 
other 43,000 workers operating 129 plants. 
Twenty-six out of every 100 manufacturing 
workers here in Alabama depend upon tex- 
tiles and apparel for a livelihood. 

VF Corporation has 16 plants in South- 
eastern United States and employs 18,000 
people of which 8,000 are employed in 
Alabama. 

How can our workers compete with those 
in Japan who average 39 cents an hour in the 
apparel industry; with those in Hong Kong 
where the average hourly wage for clothing 
workers is 26 cents; with Taiwan and its 15- 
cents-an-hour scale and with Korea which 
pays its workers an average of nine cents an 
hour in the apparel industry? Try to compete 
with them. 

Here in Alabama, your steel industry and 
your chemical industry and your textile in- 
dustry have also been undercut by imports 
from nations whose wage scales are sharply 
below yours. We would like to compete with 
foreign producers, but would like to do so 
on equal terms. We are handcuffed by wage 
scales, tax laws, policies and regulations that 
most foreign producers do not have to put 
up with. 

Alabama, then, is a state that knows first- 
hand the effects of unfair competition from 
abroad. 
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How did this situation arise? How did we 
lose our preeminence in international trade? 

Five years after World War II ended, we 
were the undisputed No. 1 industrial power 
in the world. We still are, But our position is 
fast slipping. In the past two decades, the 
growth rate of our gross national product has 
ranked third from the bottom among the 21 
leading nations of the globe. 

Two decades ago the American dollar was 
the world’s most respected currency—that 
standard by which all others were measured. 
It no longer is. It was a shocking experience 
for Americans this past summer to have their 
dollars rejected by Europeans, 

In 1950, mills in Pittsburgh, in Chicago and 
in Alabama produced almost half of the 
world’s steel production. Today, these mills 
account for a mere one-fifth of all steel 
production. 

Two decades ago, Detroit produced three- 
quarters of all automobiles in the world, and 
we had a sizable export trade in automobiles. 
Today, our share of the world market of auto- 
mobiles has shrunk to just one-third, Thirty- 
five percent of new car registrations in Oall- 
fornia are foreign. 

After World War II, our shipyards were the 
largest and finest in the world. Last year, they 
produced only 2 percent ...2 percent of the 
world’s merchant ships. 

Our machine tool industry was once the 
pride of the world. We have backed into 
fourth place. 

Now the industry with which I am inti- 
mately concerned—textiles and apparel—has 
been nothing short of a disaster area, as a 
consequence of our overly liberal trade pol- 
icies. 

A respected figure in the American foot- 
wear industry has estimated that imported 
footwear has wiped out 76,250 job opportuni- 
ties in this country alone by 1969. By 1975, 
the figure could reach 169,200. Four years 
ago, footwear imports were 22 percent of the 
U.S. market. This year they are around 36 
percent and heading for the 42 percent zone. 

Another respected figure, this one in the 
textile industry, has estimated that to pro- 
duce the 1969 volume of imported textiles 
and apparel products would have required 
about 250,000 textile and apparel jobs. 

Today, the American Apparel Manufactur- 
ers Association estimates, one out of every 
two women’s sweaters sold in this country is 
imported; one out of three men’s dress shirts 
sold is imported; and one-third of all wom- 
en’s blouses consumed in the U.S. is im- 
ported. 

If you want to see how fast imports can 
penetrate a market, one need only look at 
the panty hose market, where imports went 
from virtually nothing to 10 percent of 
domestic production in 18 months, 

Textiles, particularly hard hit, have been 
suffering a trade deficit since 1958. Last year, 
$1.6 billion more textiles and apparel prod- 
ucts were imported into this country than 
exported. 

The United States practically “invented” 
the man-made fibers industry. Imports of 
man-made fibers have risen from less than 
1 billion equivalent square yards in 1967 to 
a current annual rate of nearly 4.4 billion. 

This appalling state of affairs has had a 
direct effect on American industry. Among 
textile mill product companies, after tax 
profits to sales have tumbled from an aver- 
age of 3.6 percent to 1.9 percent in a five- 
year span (1966-70). Apparel makers’ profits 
during the same period have gone from 2.5 
percent to 1.9 percent. 

Bankruptcies are as common in the textile 
and apparel industries as the boll weevil in 
the cotton field. 

My company, the VF Corporation, has pro- 
gressed against this general trend. There 
are several reasons for this. Our emphasis 
has been on man-made fibers. This is an area 
in which foreign competitors have only re- 
cently zeroed in, In addition, we have stressed 
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quality and fashion and price levels that 
position us strongly in the competitive bat- 
tle. And I might add VF has had the financial 
resources and the commitment that have en- 
abled us to make technological, production 
and management advances—not really com- 
mon in our industry. 

We are confident we can continue to grow 
and prosper—and that our industry can re- 
cover—if people, first, begin to understand 
the problems, then respond in attitudes, in 
conviction, in buying practices. 

People must recognize that the problem 
is not caused simply by differences in labor 
costs between the U.S. and foreign coun- 
tries—not by our inflation, nor by the effects 
of U.S. business investments abroad .. . 
nor by the Vietnam war and military ex- 
penditures. Despite the over-simplified ex- 
planations you often hear for our plight, I 
believe that like everything in human af- 
fairs, there is no single factor behind this 
appalling state of affairs. Nor can we place 
the blame on external cause for all our eco- 
nomic distress. 

Part of the decline in American prestige, 
in American influence, in share of the world 
markets was inevitable ... it was bound to 
happen in the normal course of events. We 
could not remain kingpin and dominate every 
single aspect of the world economy forever 
...» it was bound to happen in the normal 
course of events. We could not remain king- 
pin and dominate every single aspect of the 
world economy forever ...as much as some 
of us would like to. Other countries have 
the same aspirations and drive and high 
technical skills that we do, although they 
may not have the same resources. 

But, of course, there is no need to deliber- 
ately throw away both our pre-eminence 
and our markets by short-sighted actions. 

Other countries don’t. 

Compare the United States with most of 
the countries of the world which are inter- 
ested in trade. Compare tax policies. Take a 
look at depreciation and incentive systems. 
See who protects domestic producers. Ex- 
amine the attitude of labor and of govern- 
ment. You'll begin to understand that world 
trade as practiced by our competitors is 
neither free nor fair. And we go into the 
battle with one arm tied behind our back! 

A comparison of the American and of the 
Japanese experience over the recent past il- 
lustrates the attitude of Japanese labor lead- 
ers in fostering Japan’s super-growth rate. 

Japanese labor takes the position that what 
is best for their nation and for their com- 
pany is best for them. This attitude is en- 
grained in them. Unions participate in help- 
ing the company overcome obstacles, achieve 
efficiencies, meet competition. Japanese labor 
and management work as a team. Japanese 
unions often postpone wage increases realiz- 
ing that wages can be increased only as the 
company grows. 

Such common labor practices as feather- 
bedding, cooping, limiting production, the 
closed shop are virtually unknown in Japan. 
And incidentally, this is true in many other 
foreign countries. 

In America, we have some labor leaders— 
and this has been particularly true in the ap- 
parel industry—who I regard as enlightened. 
They recognize the need for craftsmanship 
and productivity. They understand the perils 
of unfair, disorderly competition from abroad. 
But this has not been universally true by a 
long shot. And too often, labor and manage- 
ment have operated on an antagonism prin- 
ciple—as adversaries, constantly in confron- 
tation. You know the results. 

Since the end of World War II, wages have 
been rising 4.5 percent each year and two 
years ago reached a 7.5 percent annual rate— 
31⁄4 times the overall gain in productivity. 

As a consequence, despite extraordinary re- 
finements in production techniques and 
widespread adoption of automation in this 
country, output of the American worker has 
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only grown 35 percent in the past decade. 
Japanese output has soared 189 percent in 
the same time. 

As a further consequence, the gap between 
the U.S. and Japanese hourly employment 
costs widened during the decade from $2.43 
to $3.23 per hour. Whereas American manu- 
facturers now pay an average total hourly 
labor cost of $4.18 per hour including fringes 
and benefits, Japanese manufacturers pay 
their labor an average of 95 cents-per-hour. 

As bad as inflation is, as bad as our labor 
costs and productivity might be, they are not 
the only culprits in outpricing ourselves in 
world markets. I believe that most of the 
blame must be placed on laws that hamper 
the efficient and productive, that hamstrings 
modernization and automation. 

Fred Borch, Chairman of General Electric 
Company, put it this way in a recent speech: 
“What is the real reason for the serious U.S. 
trade situation? It boils down to the fact that 
other countries have placed international 
trade as a top national priority and have 
adopted structural policies to promote their 
trade balances and their balance of pay- 
ments.” 

What does Mr. Borch mean by structural 
policies? 

It’s very basic. We must restructure our 
laws and policies in order to intensify capital 
investment in modernization and automa- 
tion. We must encourage investment in re- 
search and development. And industry must 
be rewarded, not penalized, for doing what is 
so obviously in the interest of the American 
public. 

The Japanese and West German govern- 
ments who understand the necessity for hav- 
ing the most modern machinery actually 
faster new construction and modernization. 
The American government, committed to fan- 
tastically high levels of government spend- 
ing, makes unrealistic and inadequate tax 
concessions for new plant and replacement of 
equipment. 

In the decade just ended, investment in 
new plant equipment in Japan represented 
somewhere around 14 of the gross national 
product, In West Germany, the comparable 
figure was 25 percent. Among large countries, 
the U.S. stood last in new investment in 
plant and equipment as a percentage of gross 
national product ... only 16 percent, 

Despite recent improvement in deprecia- 
tion guidelines and improved first-year 
write-offs, the United States continues to 
have the poorest capital recovery system 
among the world’s industrial nations. After 
seven years, the average total recovery for 
capital expenditures by American corpora- 
tions is still only 76%—or four percentage 
points below the first year write-off of U.K. 
corporations. 

The need for improved depreciation poli- 
cies has been heightened by our growing 
ecological concern. I’m for fighting pollution 
and protecting our environment. But I think 
it is also important to understand the costs. 
For example, the Industrial Conference 
Board, a non-profit fact-finding group, has 
estimated that by 1975, public and private 
spending for air and water pollution alone 
will total $61.7 Dillion. This amount of 
money, if invested in new plant and equip- 
ment, would create jobs for two-thirds of the 
nation’s 4.8 million unemployed. 

Incidentally, other nations have not yet 
assumed such responsibilities and accom- 
panying cost burdens. Nor are there any 
signs that they will imminently. Hence, 
American corporations are operating under 
another large burden. 

The handicaps under which American cor- 
porations operate are compounded by aggres- 
sive policies of foreign governments in sub- 
sidizing exports directly or indirectly and 
by restrictions placed on American invest- 
ment abroad. 

In Japan, most industry is closed to ma- 
jority U.S. participation. And direct invest- 
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ment is restricted largely to new firms. On 
imports, fairly stiff quotas are imposed in 40 
categories of goods, including coal, compu- 
ters, oil and shoes and other leather prod- 
ucts. Major tariff barriers include duties of 
up to 40 percent on value of canned fruits 
and vegetables, up to 25 percent on cos- 
metics, up to 25 percent on computers, A 
commodity tax is added to the cost of such 
items as autos, air conditioners, cosmetics 
and film. Even where there are no quota re- 
strictions, such as with el, Japan has 
found ways to effectively keep out most U.S. 
apparel products, 

Controls on capital investment and quotas 
are only two of a host of non-tariff barriers 
that are used by many countries to effec- 
tively control the flow of imports of sensitive 
products. These barriers haye become more 
important since the Kennedy Round which 
reduced tariffs by as much as 50 percent and 
thus limited the ability of tariffs to regulate 
trade in many products. 

Non-tariff barriers take many forms. For 
example, France and Belgium have very high 
road taxes on large automobiles which fall 
almost exclusively on U.S. autos. Italy vir- 
tually excludes imports of Japanese automo- 
biles. This has increased the pressure to 
market Japanese automobiles in other coun- 
tries, particularly the U.S. In the power gen- 
erator field, which is mostly government con- 
trolled in Western Europe, purchase of gen- 
erator equipment is usually made domestic- 
ally or at least within the economic trade 
block, 

In the electronic equipment field, France, 
West Germany, and the U.R. have a tripar- 
tite accord on quality certification which, 
according to the Department of Commerce, 
could be detrimental to U.S. products. Be- 
sides these specific items, most European 
nations have turnover taxes, These taxes are 
levied on all imports but related on exports. 
This helps the European manufacturer, since 
it reduces his world selling price. What a 
contrast to the way American manufacturers 
are treated—and taxed! z 

Let me make one thing clear. I’m not an 
isolationist, opposed to world trade. 

The VF corporation is an international ap- 
parel complex. We have plants now or will 
have shortly in Spain, Japan. 

But we invest our own money in those 
countries and take the same risks as every- 
one else. We create jobs, pay taxes, and com- 
pete in each market-place with no special 
favors. If foreign companies want to invest 
in America on the same basis, I have no 
objection. I welcome them. Just let them 
play by the same rules, with the same wage 
scales, the same taxes, and the same oppor- 
tunities as we do. 

As I've suggested, I agree with General 
Electric and Mr. Borch: we need new struc- 
tural policies and we need to understand the 
importance of world trade to our national 
interest. 

We also need some other things—like get- 
ting back to basics and working from the 
premise that “Patriotism” is not a four- 
letter word. We should give preferential treat- 
ment to our own citizens, to our own country, 
by buying goods of American manufacture 
whenever they are available. By “Buying 
American”, we are giving employment to 
American citizens, - upgrading American 
skills, reducing unemployment rolls and con- 
tributing to the maintenance of our schools 
and other civic enterprises, contributing to 
the strengthening of our balance of pay- 
ments, strengthening the American dollar. 

A dollar invested in goods of American 
manufacture, whether it be textiles or ap- 
parel or automobiles or steel, has a multiplier 
effect. It goes round and round our econ- 
omy, benefitting everyone. 

I'm not saying buy a product of lesser 
quality, just because it's made in America. 
I am saying the American consumer should 
at least be given the option of buying a 
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product made in the United States, and many 
retailers don’t even provide that option 
today. 

Somehow we have been blinded by the 
mystique of foreign labels. We have been 
taught to believe that if goods are made in 
France, Turkey or Hong Kong or Mesopo- 
tamia, they are exotic and more desirable. 
Foreign labels carry a certain snob appeal. 
Yet, no country on earth produces wares as 
fine as those made in America. I have been 
going around the country preaching the 
gospel of “Buy American” and the response 
that I have been receiving has just been 
tremendous, People have been telling me that 
a “Buy American” movement is long over- 
due. So, look for the “Made In America” 
label. You'll be benefitting your neighbor, as 
well as yourself. 

“Buy American” is not enough. Even an 
effective “Buy American” campaign coupled 
with the existing tariff rates on imports can. 
not cope with the unrestricted marketing of 
foreign products into this country. 

What is needed is a program or series of 
modern multilateral agreements which would 
put exports-imports on a rational, orderly 
basis. One of the goals of such multilateral 
agreements would be to help developing 
nations market their excess products 
throughout the world. Yet, these exports 
must not be detrimental to the importing 
countries, It is one thing to share our mar- 
ket. It’s quite another to lose it! Neverthe- 
less, I favor working for multinational ar- 
rangements that would also serve as a basis 
for further negotiations of truly reciprocal 
trade by eliminating barriers to export trade, 
paticularly the barriers faced by American 
producers. 

Recent agreements negotiated by President 
Nixon with four countries—Japan, Hong 


Kong, Korea and Taiwan—on wool and man- 
made fibers apparel—are a step in the right 
direction. These should be used as a step- 
ping stone to a multilateralized agreement 


covering the trade of all textile-apparel 
products. Within this, a forum could be set 
up to police the operation of the arrange- 
ment and help reduce existing barriers to 
trade in these products, 

Multilateral agreements of this type could 
logically be extended to the steel, automotive, 
electronics and other sectors of our economy 
suffering from indiscriminate imports. 

Coincidental with these agreements, an 
equitable monetary agreement should be 
developed so world trade can be resumed in 
an orderly manner. While these multilateral 
agreements are being hammered out, we 
should work for a lowering of trade restric- 
tions and barriers to investment of American 
capital abroad. 

And while we are bargaining for our ex- 
ports on a quid pro quo basis with foreign 
nations, we must continue to put our eco- 
nomic house in order. We have succeeded 
in pricing ourselves out of many markets 
with prolonged wage-price spiral. The Presi- 
dent has called a temporary halt to this 
self-defeating process. Now, we have gained 
breathing time to make positive moves to- 
ward expanding our export markets. 

Phase II should give us the opportunity 
to begin to build a more rational, logical 
economy. 

During Phase II, we should also seek to 
regain our technological leadership in areas 
where we have lost it and to extend our 
leadership in areas where we are ahead. 

Outstanding superior technology may be 
the one enduring, our prime weapon, in our 
struggle for economic vitality—against un- 
fair foreign competition. Again, here is an 
instance where tax incentives—national com- 
mitment—are required. 

My personal hope is that the period of 
Phase II will provide an opportunity for 
national re-examination. 

We need in this country an infusion of 
pride—pride in ourselves as people, pride in 
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the work we do, the products we make, the 
country we are constantly remolding. 

Recessions are no fun. But they are edu- 
cational! 

Perhaps, out of the recession, we are learn- 
ing a concern for people here in the United 
States who need jobs. We are learning that 
it is in our own interest when American 
business profits and re-invests and creates 
new jobs. We are learning that retail sales 
don’t come from low-priced merchandise, 
produced abroad. Retail sales come from 
American workers who have jobs and confi- 
dence and money to spend. 

You businessmen here today—what kind 
of a car do you drive? What kind of camera 
do you use? Where are your clothes manu- 
factured? What are you doing to let Congress 
and the President know how you stand on 
adding fairness to our out-of-kilter world 
trade position? What are you doing to ex- 
plain the importance of this whole issue to 
your employees and suppliers and friends? 

None of us have done enough. 

Let us all hope for a world where there is 
a free, fair flow of trade. Let us hope that 
trade restrictions and barriers can even- 
tually be removed. But until there is 
fairness, until there is orderliness, until rela- 
tive stability and equilibrium can be restored 
and foreign obstacles to free trade can be 
removed, let us do what we must to protect 
American jobs ... sustain American indus- 
try ... and stimulate America’s capacity to 
do the things required to assure our people 
a better life. 

There is no nation or culture on the face 
of this earth that has produced more good 
for people in so short a period of time as 
the United States of America, and I believe 
it is high time that all of us, the press, 
radio, TV—stop whipping the United States 
of America and point with pride to her 
accomplishments. 


RAY W. SMITH—LIVING THE LIFE 
OF A MODERN RENAISSANCE MAN 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, at 
Dartmouth College each year an award is 
made to that senior who best exemplifies 
the Greek ideals of excellence and serv- 
ice to his community. The award is 
given in honor of a New Hampshire na- 
tive whose varied life experiences have 
shown him to be the embodiment of 
those qualities, 

Ray W. Smith of Dublin Lake, N.H., 
has in his life been a soldier, business- 
man, government servant, archeologist, 
and writer. He has excelled in each field. 
His dedication is to a full and varied life, 
but in each career he has avoided the 
temptation to become a dilitante. He has, 
instead, pursued each ambition with all 
of his energies, never comprising that 
goal of excellence, 

Mr. President, New Hampshire is very 
proud of this man who has been de- 
scribed as “the foremost modern example 
of a Renaissance man.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a tribute to him 
written by Jim Quinn of the Keene, N.H., 
Evening Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ray SMITH: He’s BEEN So Busy, WHERE DOES 
His Story BEGIN? 
(By Jim Quinn) 

DusLIN.—Ray Winfield Smith settled into 
a soft, high-backed chair, crossed his legs and 
folded his hands in his lap. 
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“I really don’t know where to begin,” he 
smiled. “I’m afraid you're going to be baffled 
simply by my having done so many things.” 

Smith was accorded laurels recently in 
Time magazine and The New York Times, 
and is the initiator of an ambitious archeo- 
logical project. As a research associate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, he headed a 
team of scientists who traveled to Egypt 
about five years ago. 

There, by assembling scattered blocks of 
ancient temple, the men discovered previ- 
ously unknown facts about an eccentric king 
named Akhenaten and his beautiful wife, 
Queen Nefertiti. 

Back in the United States for a short stay 
before returning to the project, Smith found 
himself inundated by newsmen clamoring 
for more details. 
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“I sat for one entire day at 10 different 
news conferences, I don’t know why, but for 
some reason they spread them out instead 
of holding a group interview.” 

Smith is a slightly-built man of 74, whose 
pin-striped suit is tailored perfectly and 
sharp eyes speak of organization and intelli- 
gence. Reaching back for a better starting 
point, he mentally flipped through events 
and years like pages in a dictionary. 

“You might want to know something about 
my experiences in World War I,” he sug- 
gested. “As an enlisted man, I received an 
award for rewriting the Ordinance Depart- 
ment's equipment tables, At one time or an- 
other, I've held every rank from buck pri- 
vate through colonel.” 


BACK IN UNIFORM 


The end of the war found Smith a young 
man of 21 with a world to explore. He chose 
Europe, working the oil flelds of Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

He moved on in 1936 to Houston, Tex., 
where for six years he directed a highly suc- 
cessful import-export business. Then came 
World War II, and Smith was back in offi- 
cer’s stripes once again, 

Due to his experience, Smith was put in 
charge of the Enemy Oil Committee, a group 
of high-level government officials whose as- 
signment was to scout Western Europe, 
Japan and the Far East for data on coun- 
tries’ oil routes and sources. With a poten- 
tially large-scale war beginning, the com- 
mittee sought to avoid a disastrous oil short- 
age in the United States. 

“I suggested the importance of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, which was extremely important be- 
cause of its link to oil movement in the 
Mediterranean. I was probably the greatest 
expert in the world on the Gulf of Aqaba 
at that time. Nobody knew about it.” 


FASCINATING 


Smith later served as an official on “about 
eight to 10” government agencies, among 
them a board which helped control the Ger- 
man economy after World War II. 

During this time Smith was involving him- 
self in other interests as well. He became 
a member of an international commission 
for the study of ancient glass, and eventually 
became interested enough in the subject to 
write a book about it entitled, “Glass From 
the Ancient World.” 

“The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
chose it as one of its 50 best books of the 
year,” said Smith. He also has had articles 
published in the National Geographic Mag- 
azine. 

For the past eight or nine years Smith's 
energies have been concentrated on the Mid- 
east. In 1963, he was appointed director of 
the American Research Center in Egypt, a 
focal point for study of humanities. Two 
years later he began what was to be “the 
realization of the greatest archeological proj- 
ect in the world,” he said. Assembling a 
group of top-notch archeologists, Smith set 
up & research center in Cairo, and then jour- 
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neyed to Karnak in the ancient Egyptian 
capital of Thebes. 

There, Smith attempted what had never 
been done before: he rebuilt the scattered 
ruins of the ancient temple to the sun disk 
Aten. 

The work was difficult. The temple's 35,- 
000 blocks had been scattered through the 
centuries into museums, storehouses and 
temples throughout Europe and the United 
States. With hired help, Smith was able to 
assemble enough of the original blocks—15 
per cent—so that sandstone inscriptions and 
decorations indicated many lost relevations 
from the past. 

WIFE’S ROLE 

Perhaps the most startling discovery was 
that the youthful king Akhenaten may not 
have been the real ruler of his kingdom. 
Strong indications point to his attractive 
wife Nefertiti’s “subtle dominance” of the 
Egyptian throne, as well as her possible con- 
ception of six daughters without the aid 
of the king. 

“Akhenaten was a physical monstrosity,” 
said Smith. “Such persons were often un- 
intelligent and some sterile.” 

American journalists were walting for 
Smith when he returned. Their writings 
often annoy him, however. 

“Naturally, I don’t mind being publicized. 
But journalists are always getting things 
wrong,” he said. “There’s nothing you can 
do about it, though.” 

RENAISSANCE MAN 

Smith's home is a testament to his love 
for scholarship, and particularly for Egypt. 
Throughout the three-story structure are 
glass cases with old Egyptian objects, high- 
backed wooden chairs bearing painted coats 
of arms, multi-colored Oriental rugs and 
a swinging gate made of wrought iron. In 
the open rooms, marked by their orderliness 
and wood paneling, one has the feeling of 
visiting a museum. 

The stone, fortress-like home sits atop 
a wind-swept hill, a twisting mile from Dub- 
lin Lake. Taking the driveway’s turns, the 
visitor is immediately aware something spe- 
cial awaits him. “Warning: You Have Been 
Photographed,” says sign hanging high above 
the road. 

Smith enjoys life here, where his living 
room sits nearly on a level with Mt, Monad- 
nock. “This happens to be the highest home 
in New England,” he said matter-of-factly. 

He searched for a way of summing up his 
career, He found the page he wanted in an 
alumni magazine published by Dartmouth 
College, his alma mater, and began reading. 

“Ray Winfield Smith of Dublin could be 
the foremost modern example of a Renais- 
sance man.” 


BUFFALO RIVER, A NATIONAL RIVER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the Senate has now com- 
pleted final action on legislation to estab- 
lish the Buffalo River as a national river 
and I look forward to this measure be- 
coming law in the near future. I believe it 
represents an outstanding addition to our 
national park system. 

This marks the culmination of an effort 
which began more than 10 years ago 
when I asked the National Park Service 
to study the possibility of establishing a 
national recreation area along the Buf- 
falo. In 1963 the Park Service recom- 
mended the creation of the Buffalo Na- 
tional River and after further studies, I 
introduced legislation for this purpose. In 
1969 and again last year the Senate 
passed bills which Senator MCCLELLAN 
and I cosponsored. Earlier this week the 
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House of Representatives approved the 
bill and now the Senate has given its 
final approval. 

The Buffalo is nationally recognized 
for its scenic beauty and enactment of 
this legislation will enable the preserva- 
tion, in its free-fiowering, natural state, 
of an important segment of the river. We 
have taken an important step in assuring 
the protection of the Buffalo for the bene- 
fit and enjoyment of present and future 
generations. 

An estimated 1.7 million persons will 
visit the river annually during its first 
years in the National Park System and 
the development of the park should have 
considerable impact on the area’s 
economy. 

The provisions of the bill are such that 
the project can be carried out with the 
minimum possible disruption to the res- 
idents of the area. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Parks and Recreation (Mr. BIBLE) and 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (Mr. JACK- 
son) for their efforts and leadership in 
behalf of this legislation. I also commend 
the fine work of Representative JoHN 
PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, who introduced 
the legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and secured its passage in that 
body. 

Additionally, of course, I would pay 
tribute to the large numbers of citizens 
of Arkansas and surrounding States for 
their dedicated support of the Buffalo 
National River. Many of them have been 
active for years in supporting this legis- 
lation, and their efforts have now been 
rewarded, In the years ahead I believe 
that Congress will be proud of having 
passed this measure. 


FBI INVESTIGATIONS OF PARENTS 
AND SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I called attention to charges that 
agents of the FBI were being used to in- 
vestigate children and their parents in 
Alabama in connection with the location 
of public schools which their children 
attended. My comments on the charges 
along with correspondence on the sub- 
ject were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 6, 1972. I suggested 
the existence of a distorted sense of pri- 
orities in the important area of Federal 
law enforcement and I expressed the 
hope that it would be possible to fix re- 
sponsibility for deployment of FBI 
agents and its limited resources for con- 
ducting investigations of parents and 
schoolchildren. 

Mr. President, on January 31, 1972, I 
received a letter of explanation from the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover in which re- 
sponsibility for this type of investigation 
is clearly fixed. In the interest of objec- 
tivity and fairness, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hoover’s letter be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

It appears that the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice had 
ordered the FBI to investigate an unspec- 
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ified number of parents and children in 
the Sandusky Community of Jefferson 
County, Ala. One can infer from all of 
the information available to me that the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice may have suspected that some 
children in the community were attend- 
ing neighborhood schools rather than 
schools to which they were assigned un- 
der plans imposed by some Federal 
authority. 

Mr. President, in the context of inves- 
tigations of private citizens, I noticed 
that on February 1, 1972, when CBS’s 
Daniel Schorr testified before Senator 
Ervin’s Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, he did not fault the FBI for the 
investigation of his background. In fact, 
no one can criticize the FBI for conduct- 
ing a routine investigation when ordered 
to do so by proper authorities in the ex- 
ecutive branch of Federal Government, 
In Daniel Schorr’s case, the responsibil- 
ity for the investigation was properly 
fixed in the executive branch and Presi- 
dent Nixon promptly issued instructions 
that, “in the future, there will be no 
such investigations without advance 
consent.” I think this was a wise deci- 
sion. 

The impact of an FBI investigation 
on the individuals investigated is pro- 
found and was so pointed out by Mr. 
Schorr in these words: 

An FBI investigation is not a neutral mat- 
ter. It has an impact on one’s life, on rela- 
tions with employers, neighbors and friends. 
For me, the effects, though I do not wish to 
exaggerate them, persist until today. 


Mr. President, I am personally satis- 
fied that FBI agents do not overtly at- 
tempt, either by their manners or by 
their questions to intimidate parents 
and school children. Nevertheless, the 
psychological effects are intimidating as 
indicated by Mr. Schorr, and this is the 
crux of my complaint. 

On basis of many charges I have re- 
ceived from Alabama, I am convinced 
that radical zealots in the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice 
deliberately resort to techniques of ha- 
rassment and intimidation in their re- 
lationships with public school officials. 
It is an outrage that these same tech- 
niques should now be employed by the 
Department against parents and school- 
children. 

Mr. President, President Nixon can, if 
he chooses, order the Department of 
Justice to stop using FBI agents to in- 
vestigate parents and schoolchildren. If 
he chooses not to do so, he will perhaps 
explain to the American people the na- 
ture of the Federal offense involved in 
sending one’s child to a neighborhood 
school and hopefully he will explain the 
priorities in law enforcement which jus- 
tify the misuse of a justly proud and 
efficient law enforcement agency to 
gather evidence to support or to disprove 
the suspicions of Federal bureaucrats 
that a few schoolchildren may be at- 
tending a neighborhood school rather 
than a school to which they had been 
consigned by Federal authorities. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1972. 
Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Your remarks as con- 
tained in the Congressional Record of Jan- 
uary 26, 1972, regarding a copy of a letter 
received by you from Mrs. Jerry A. Baker, 
Secretary of Concerned Parents, Inc., have 
been noted. 

For your information, the investigation 
mentioned by you in the Congressional Rec- 
ord was conducted at the specific request 
of Mr. David L. Norman, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 20530. 

I have replied to Mrs. Baker's letter spe- 
cifically advising her that FBI Agents did 
not follow little children home from school 
and any questions asked were not intended 
to intimidate anyone. 

I am enclosing a copy of my letter dated 
January 27, 1972, to Mrs. Baker in order that 
you will have the correct information con- 
cerning this matter. 

The results of the investigation have been 
furnished the Civil Rights Division of the 
United States Department of Justice and 
should you desire further information con- 
cerning this matter, you may contact Mr. 
Norman. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


USE OF ARTIFICIAL KIDNEY 
MACHINES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
November 5, Senator Tower, Senator 
Boccs, and I introduced S. 2813, which 
would amend the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act to provide financial assistance to 
individuals who are in need of the treat- 
ment of an artificial kidney machine or a 
kidney transplant. To date, 31 Senators 
have joined us as cosponsors of this 
needed legislation. 

On February 3, Dr. George E. Schrei- 
ner, professor of medicine, Georgetown 
University Medical Center, and chair- 
man of the National Kidney Founda- 
tion’s Legislative Committee; Dr. E. 
Lovell Becker, professor of medicine, 
Cornell Medical School and president of 
the National Kidney Foundation; and 
Dr. Samuel Kountz, assistant professor 
of medicine, University of California, San 
Francisco, appeared before the Select 
Subcommittee on Education of the House 
of Representatives in support of H.R. 
6302, H.R. 12644, and H.R. 12109, which 
are companion bills to S. 2813. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the written testimony be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF GEORGE E. SCHREINER, M.D., 
PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE, GEORGETOWN UNI- 
VERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, FEB- 
RUARY 3, 1972 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you for giving us 

the opportunity to appear before this Sub- 

committee in support of H.R. 6302, H.R. 12644 

and H.R. 12109 which amend the Rehabili- 

tation Service Act to provide increased as- 
sistance to end stage kidney patients. 

Iam George E. Schreiner, Professor of Med- 
icine, Georgetown University Medical Center 
and Chairman of the National Kidney Foun- 
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dation’s Legislative Committee. With me are 
Dr. E. Lovell Becker, Professors of Medicine, 
Cornell Medical School and President of the 
National Kidney Foundation and Dr. Samuel 
Kountz, Assistant Professor of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco. Dr. 
Becker and I will attempt to answer any 
questions pertaining to artificial kidney care 
and Sam Kountz who transplants more kid- 
neys than any other surgeon in the world will 
explain transplantation. 

Our Foundation which has affiliates in 45 
states is deeply concerned about the 8 mil- 
lion Americans who each year suffer from 
kidney and kidney related diseases and the 
55,000 patients who proceed to end stage 
kidney disease and need the artificial kidney 
and transplantation therapies. 

The kidney plays a vital role in one of 
the most complex and subtle of the body’s 
functions. It removes end-products of 
metabolism from the blood and aids in main- 
taining the body’s electrolyte composition, 
hydration, and acid/base balance; it also 
takes part in a number of other physiological 
processes, including the regulation of blood 
pressure and the stimulation of red cell 
formation. 

The human kidney is subject to many seri- 
ous diseases that lead to its failure, and many 
attempts to provide substitutes have been 
made. The two principal methods for the 
treatment of chronic renal failure are hemo- 
dialysis (artificial kidney) and transplanta- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult to present 
this Subcommittee with exact figures as to 
the number of patients who are ideally suited 
for the artificial kidney therapy and trans- 
plantation and the estimated annual main- 
tenance costs for these patients. Several gov- 
ernment agencies including the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Disease, the Veterans Administration and a 
number of physicians in academia have in- 
vestigated the incidence of chronic kidney 
failure, and because of differences in identi- 
fying and classifying these patients there are 
varying estimates of the number of deaths 
from kidney disease and the number of 
“suitable” artificial kidney and transplant 
candidates each year. One of the most recent 
estimates (1969) held to be acceptable is that 
of Dr. David Hathaway of the Kidney Disease 
Control Program. He said 20,000 new patients 
each year could benefit from dialysis and 
from transplantation. 

In 1967 the so-called Burton Report of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare suggested initial treatment annually of 
11,000 new patients by transplant and of 
29,000 new artificial kidney patients. Pres- 
ently, (in the United States there are approx- 
imately 5,000 patients on the artificial kid- 
ney machine and as of 1970, 3,500 patients 
were transplanted. 

The costs like numbers of patients vary 
from program to program. However, the fol- 
lowing represent a national average for the 
artificial kidney and transplantation thera- 
pies. 

We feel that of the 55,000 to 60,000 end 
stage kidney disease patients between 20,000 
and 25,000 could be given the life-saving care. 
Of these 60% could be trained for home di- 
alysis and 40% maintained in-hospital or 
satellite centers. In addition newly improved 
transplant capabilities now allows 2,500 to 
3,000 transplants per annum. The costs for 
home dialysis are $6,000 per annum after the 
first year. The first year costs are consider- 
ably more because of the need for a 12-week 
home training program ($9,000) and the 
cost of the machine and the necessary ad- 
jJustments to the home such as plumbing 
and carpentry ($4,000) plus dialysis for the 
remainder of the year at $6,000. The first 
year costs, then are approximately $19,000 
and each year thereafter, $6,000. 
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In-hospital or satellite center artificial 
kidney costs vary from state to state depend- 
ing on physician supply and number of pa- 
tients, but the national average is $25,000 
per annum. 

Transplantation costs are $8,000 per an- 
num with very little continuing expenses 
after the first few months following surgery. 
These costs generally are for drugs and nor- 
mal surgical follow-up. The success rate of 
transplantation is 85%. 

The physician and lay leadership of the 
National Kidney Foundation have reviewed 
all existing Federal statutes in an effort to 
determine the best possible means of deliv- 
ering the life-saving therapies of the artifi- 
cial kidney machine and transplantation to 
the thousands of Americans who at this 
moment need financial and social assistance 
and are not now receiving it. Our analysis 
has convinced us that Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice is the best mechanism, short of a compre- 
hensive national health insurance program, 
to assist kidney disease patients. We make 
this judgment for a number of compelling 
reasons. In our discussions of these reasons 
we wish to make it clear that we refer to 
medical and rehabilitation as essential in- 
gredients in the care of the end stage kid- 
ney patient. 

(1) The Rehabilitation organization is 
presently supporting over 120 patients on the 
artificial kidney and has assisted in the costs 
of transplantation. The mechanism is there 
and meeting the needs of patients for care 
and rehabilitation within the limitations of 
its resources, 

(2) It does not require a “means” test un- 
like Medicaid which not only requires a 
“means” test, but in certain states insists 
that the patients agree not to work. In the 
case of kidney disease patients this is par- 
ticularly damaging. Nearly all artificial and 
transplantation patients are capable of lead- 
ing normal productive lives if they receive the 
therapy on a regular basis (the artificial kid- 
ney patients is usually dialysized 8 hours 
three times each week). The Rehabilitation 
Services unlike other programs does not con- 
sider the end stage renal patient as totally 
disabled. 

(3) The experience of physicians working 
in the Vocational Rehabilitation program in 
the State of Washington indicates that 50% 
of their end stage kidney patients were in 
need of and received retraining. There are 
physicians and Rehabilitation officials in 
other parts of the country who suggest as 
many as 75% should be retrained. To the 
best of our knowledge no other Federal or 
State program offers this service. 

(4) The Rehabilitation program is flexible 
while historically insisting on the highest 
quality care at the lowest possible medically 
and socially acceptable cost. This is par- 
ticularly significant, because the program 
involves both Federal and State health de- 
livery systems in the decision making ap- 
paratus and of course in the financing. 

(5) The Rehabilitation Services in the 50 
states lend themselves to an excellent means 
for the exchange of information (educational 
and medical) concerning ideas, concepts and 
techniques in the care and retraining of 
renal patients. 

The Rehabilitation agencies have gained 
valuable experience from such programs as 
the shelter and blind workshops. This could 
be an important instrument in a continuing 
dialogue between educators, physicians and 
patients. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up the special 
role of Vocational Rehabilitation is to quote 
from a recent statement by Dr. Belding 
Scribner of the University of Washington. 
He said, “The Rehabilitation Service does 
what has to be done socially, economically 
and medically for the artificial kidney and 
transplant patient. In my view their approach 
is unique in the existing Federal-State health 
delivery system.” Dr. Scribner's program at 
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the University of Washington has done a re- 
markable job of supporting patients. Since 
1968, over 140 of his patients have been as- 
sisted by the Rehabilitation Service. Their 
particular program has almost exclusively 
utilized home dialysis. Their costs are $20,000 
for a three year period per patient on the 
artificial kidney and an average cost of $8,000 
per transplant. The Washington State pro- 
gram has been able to avoid a means test, 
retrain, while providing high quality care. 
The Washington experience is an example of 
an excellent working relationship between 
the Federal-State and Rehabilitation ex- 
perts, physicians and patients. 

The experiences of the Rehabilitation 
agencies in other states is available through 
a survey recently competed by Virgil Smir- 
now Associates, Community Health Con- 
sultants. It contains a series of tables ex- 
plaining current and projected support for 
the artificial kidney patient in the 50 states. 
I have included a copy of this report at the 
end of my testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful for the 
opportunity to appear before you and mem- 
bers of this Subcommittee. We cannot let 
the occasion pass without requesting that 
this Subcommittee report these amendments 
to the Full Committee as soon as possible. If 
this means not waiting for the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan from the Chief Executive, we urge 
you to do so, because the problem of end 
stage renal patients is serious and immediate. 

Thank you. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. E. V. SMITH, 
AUBURN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, after 40 
years of service at Auburn University, 
my good friend Dr. E. V. Smith, dean of 
the school of agriculture, has chosen to 
lay aside his labor of love and accept re- 


tirement on June 30, 1972. 

The State of Alabama and the Nation 
have been vastly enriched by Dr. Smith’s 
teaching, research, and significant con- 
tributions of his time, talents, and lead- 
ership in both academic and agricultur- 
ally related professional groups and as- 
sociations. His host of friends in Ala- 
bama and throughout the Nation wish 
Dr. Smith a long and happy life in re- 
tirement. 

Mr. President, a recent news dispatch 
from the Birmingham, Ala., News, out- 
lines Dr. Smith’s proud record of accom- 
plishments in connection with the an- 
nouncement of his retirement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the item be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. SMITH RETIRING FROM AUBURN POST 

AvubuRN.—Dr. E. V. Smith, dean of the 
School of Agriculture and director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Auburn 
University, has announced that he will retire 
June 30 after more than 40 years of academic 
and administrative service at Auburn. 

Dean Smith, a native of Ozark, received 
his B.S. at Auburn in 1928 and the M.S. from 
Iowa State in 1931. He immediately joined 
the faculty of the School of Agriculture at 
Auburn and continued at the institution 
without interruption except for doctoral 
studies at Iowa State which culminated with 
the Ph.D. in 1938. 

In 1944, Dr. Smith was appointed assistant 
dean and director, becoming associate dean 
and director in 1949. He became dean and 
director on Jan. 1, 1951. 

He is a Fellow in the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and is a 
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member of the Division of Agriculture, Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges; Association of South- 
ern Experiment Station Directors; Associa- 
tion of Chief Administrators of Agriculture; 
and the Agricultural Research Institute. 

While a member of the faculty, he con- 
tributed many papers as results of his re- 
search in weed control poisonous plants, and 
pond and fisheries management. 

Dr. Smith holds membership in a number 
of honor societies, including Phi Eta Sigma, 
Gamma Sigma Delta, Alpha Zeta, Phi Kappa 
Phi, and Sigma Xi. He is listed in Who’s Who 
in America, Who’s Who in the South and 
Southwest, and similar biographies. 

In 1958 he was chosen Man of the Year 
in Service to Alabama Agriculture. He also 
served a term on the U.S. Public Health 
Service’s National Environmental Health Ad- 
visory Committee. 

He is married to the former Martha North 
Watson and is active in Kiwanis and the 
Presbyterian church. 


SPESSARD HOLLAND—A FIGHTER 
FOR HIS PEOPLE IS GONE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, just 
1 year ago we rose in the Senate to bid 
farewell from this body to one of our 
most distinguished colleagues, Spessard 
Holland, of Florida. He was retiring after 
24 years of leadership in the Senate. 

Now we are arising to express our sor- 
row on the passing of Spessard Holland 
from this life. It came as a terrible shock 
to me as I know it did to each of us here 
to learn that he would no longer be with 
us and that he would not have the chance 
for years well-deserved rest and relaxa- 
tion after nearly four decades of service 
to his people as lawyer, teacher, prose- 
cuting attorney, county judge, State sen- 
ator, Governor, soldier, and U.S. Sen- 
ator. 

He left the Senate by his own choice. 
I am certain that the people of his State 
would have reelected him overwhelming- 
ly if he had decided that he wanted to 
return to the Senate. 

Spessard Holland was never reluctant 
about working diligently for those things 
he felt would help the people who elected 
him to the Congress. He was a forceful 
floor debator and he was always well 
prepared to support his cause. 

As chairman of the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee he handled 
billions of dollars of the Federal money 
for a vast array of national needs—rural 
electrification, soil conservation, forestry 
and many other matters relating to our 
natural resources as well as our food and 
fiber which has kept our people and 
much of the world fed and clothed. He 
was ever mindful that there is a limit to 
what we can take from the public treas- 
ury. 
I was always amazed at his broad 
range of interest and knowledge. I re- 
member many times discussing New 
Hampshire with him. He had many 
friends in New Hampshire and knew the 
State well. 

Through it all he was a delightful per- 
son, a warm person to be with. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the all too few times we 
had the chance to be together. 

To his lovely wife and to his family, I 
express my sorrow. She has faced an 
enormous loss—one she can never re- 
cover. I want her to know that there are 
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many who want to bear that loss with 
her. 


RURAL CREDIT FUND 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, those who 
value form over substance were no doubt 
tremendously pleased with President 
Nixon’s proposal to the Congress last 
week to establish a billion-dollar-plus 
rural credit fund to promote economic 
growth in town and country America. 
Among other things, the President’s pro- 
posal would channel credit through the 
Farmers Home Administration to pro- 
vide rural housing assistance, to assist in 
the establishment of businesses in rural 
areas, and to step up funding for com- 
munity sewer and water facilities. 

Well, what the President said is nice. 
It is what he did not say and what his 
administration is failing to do at this 
time that is disturbing. 

In all due respect, I frankly cannot ac- 
cept the proposition that the adminis- 
tration is prepared to go all out to ini- 
tiate a comprehensive program to 
revitalize rural America when it is at 
present refusing to fully fund crucial 
farm and farm-related programs it is 
urging and claiming credit for. 

Just last week, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE), wrote the President ex- 
pressing his deep concern over the im- 
poundment of $75 million of the $350 
million that Congress appropriated for 
the Farmers Home Administration's 
operating loan program for the current 
fiscal year. In his well documented let- 
ter, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia articulately pointed out pre- 
cisely how the administration’s tight 
money crunch was adversely affecting 
the farmers of America, particularly the 
farmers of Georgia, in the area of FHA 
operating loans. 

For example, Senator TALMADGE pointed 
out that in his State of Georgia, there 
are at present at least 94 approved FHA 
loan applications, totaling over $1 mil- 
lion, which have been turned down be- 
cause of insufficient funds. I might add 
that I have been advised that in my own 
State of Alabama, FHA authorities have 
already expended their allotment of 
funds for the third quarter of this fis- 
cal year and unless additional author- 
ity is soon forthcoming, more than 200 
approved applications, totaling between 
$2 and $3 million, will suffer a corre- 
sponding fate. 

I commend to the Senate the letter 
Senator TALMADGE wrote to President 
Nixon and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1972. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This is to request that 
you release an additional $75 million appro- 
priated by Congress for use by the Farmers 
Home Administration to extend badly need- 
ed farm operating loans prior to the planting 
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season this year. As you will recall, the total 
appropriation for the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration operating loan program was $350 
million for fiscal year 1972. It has come to 
my attention that you have impounded $75 
million of this amount. 

In your message of February 1, you an- 
nounced a greatly expanded program of credit 
for the development of rural America, a pro- 
gram that would give the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration authority to make loans to 
establish and improve businesses that would 
create economic growth for rural areas. 

I was pleased that you share my view of 
the need to provide greatly expanded credit 
for rural development purposes. As you know, 
I introduced last year S. 2223, a bill to provide 
a comprehensive system of credit for the de- 
velopment of rural America. 

However, I have always felt that our hard- 
pressed family farmers have the greatest need 
for credit in rural America. While I feel that 
the Farmers Home Administration should 
have expanded authority to make rural devel- 
opment loans, I believe that the most impor- 
tant function of the farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is to provide adequate credit for fam- 
ily farmers who cannot get credit elsewhere. 

In Agriculture Committee hearings on the 
operating loan program last year, the Com- 
mittee received testimony from the Adminis- 
trator of the Farmers Home Administration, 
James V. Smith, that only half of the ap- 
plications received in 1970 were funded, Mr. 
Smith agreed that the amount of money 
currently available for farm operating loans 
was far from adequate. In response to a ques- 
tion from Senator Bellmon, he also testified 
that 75 per cent of farmers who cannot, as 
a last resort, get help from the Farmers Home 
Administration are forced to go out of busi- 
ness. 
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Mr. President, in response to your request, 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
took immediate action to transfer the farm 
operating loan program from a direct to in- 
sured operating program. This legislation, to- 
gether with several committee amendments 
designed to improve the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, passed the Senate on May 11, 
1971. 

However, the Congress recognized that the 
legislation might not clear both houses of 
Congress in time to meet the needs of farm- 
ers in this fiscal year. Therefore, the Con- 
gress appropriated $75 million of loan funds 
above your request. 

The nation’s family farmers need credit 
now if they are to continue farming opera- 
tions in 1972. A shortage of operating loan 
funds has assumed crisis proportions in many 
sections of the country. In my own state of 
Georgia, I know that 94 approved loan ap- 
plications, which would total over a million 
dollars, have already been turned down be- 
cause of insufficient funds. I understand that 
more loan denials will follow. 

Mr. President, if these farmers could get 
credit anywhere else, they would not have 
even applied to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. Certainly their applications would 
not have been approved had not the need 
been severe. The family farmers who are un- 
able to get credit to continue operations have 
no strong pressure groups to represent them. 
In many cases they are too proud to tell even 
their neighbors of their unfortunate finan- 
cial situation. 

I believe that it will be a great tragedy if 
we allow thousands of small family farmers 
to be forced into the city because our gov- 
ernment refuses to make the minimum in- 
vestment before planting time that is needed 
to keep these people on the farm. I implore 


Name County 


Gantt, Town of__........----.---- 
Kellyton Water Syste 
, Goshen, Town of 


PENDAN 


Name 
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you to use the authority you have to release 
the impounded $75 million dollars for the 
nation’s farmers. 
Respectfully, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ALLEN. In the President’s rural 
development message, he made much of 
the fact that his administration has been 
taking a number of administrative steps 
to improve and boost the Federal con- 
tribution to rural America by substan- 
tially increasing program funds. For ex- 
ample, the President said: 

Funding for community, sewer and water 
facilities has reached a record high level of 
$300 million in loans, plus $42 million in di- 
rect grants. This represents an increase of 
almost 80 percent over the level provided 
two years ago. 


Again what the President said is nice, 
but I should like to point out that $60 
million for water and sewer grants for 
rural towns and cities of under 5,500 
population is still impounded by the ad- 
ministration. This program is also op- 
erated under the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and if the current situation in 
Alabama is typical of the other States, 
there is an enormous need for these 
funds in hundreds of communities with 
inadequate water and sewer facilities. In 
Alabama, today, 16 projects require grant 
funds, but they cannot be funded at 
present because of the refusal of the 
administration to release these moneys. 
These projects are as follows: 


County 


. W. Lawrence Water System... 


11. Hillsboro Waterworks Board 
. Northwest St. Clair Water 
. Five Points WFPA 
. Fords Valley 
. Autaugaville 
. Randolph Water System 


Total 


- Lawrence... 
.. Lawrence... 
-- St. Clair_... 
- Talladega. . 


152, 000 


3, 634,500 1, 109, 200 


} 
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I should like to make it abundantly 
clear that the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama stands ready to cooperate with 
the President in his alleged determina- 
tion to formulate a comprehensive pro- 
gram directed at the revitalization and 
development of the rural areas of our Na- 
tion and the establishment of a sound 
balance between rural and urban Amer- 
ica. In fact, I should like to point out to 
the Senate that our Senate Agriculture 
Committee, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of the senior Senator from Georgia, 
and our Senate Rural Development Sub- 
committee, whose chairman is the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), has already made 
great strides in the development of a 
comprehensive set of recommendations 
and legislative proposals for dealing with 
the economic and social needs of rural 
America, I think I can safely speak for 
all the members of both the committee 
and subcommittee in saying that we wel- 
come the President's new concern for the 
American farmer, American agriculture, 
and rural communities of our Nation for 
this is not a partisan issue. 

I should like to remind the administra- 
tion, however, that the farmers of Ala- 
bama measure performance by deeds, not 


promises. Fresh in their minds is the fact 
that three times in the past 3 years, the 
President has frozen substantial quanti- 
ties of money appropriated by the Con- 
gress for loans to rural electric coopera- 
tives. Fresh in their minds, too, is the 
fact that the administration has also 
continued to impound funds approved 
by Congress for the rural environ- 
mental assistance program. We recall 
that just a few weeks ago, the adminis- 
tration took $55.5 million in farm con- 
servation money out of deep freeze and 
released it to farmers, who have been 
waiting for months to help share in the 
cost of soil conservation projects, tree 
planting, contour farming and terracing. 

No, Mr. President, the farmers of 
America cannot be fooled by rhetoric, 
idle words and meaningless pledges. They 
have attended too many county fairs not 
to be able to recognize a shell game when 
they see one. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO SENA- 
TOR HAROLD E. HUGHES, OF 
IOWA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to extend my warmest best wishes to an 
exceptional colleague and a very close 


friend, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Iowa, HaroLD E. HucuHeEs, on the oc- 
casion of his 50th birthday on Febru- 
ary 10. 

Both of us are members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, so I 
have had the particular good fortune to 
observe him in action. I can only say that 
I have observed him to be a man of re- 
markable ability. 

Senator Hucues has devoted his out- 
standing abilities primarily in two 
areas—ending the war in Southeast Asia 
and the growing crisis of alcohol and 
narcotics addiction in the United States. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Alcoholism and Narcotics, he has held 
hearings throughout the country, at- 
tracting the attention of millions with 
his positive, forthright, intelligent ap- 
proach to the tragedy confronting us 
today. He has shown impressive insight 
by authoring legislation dealing with 


these problems. 

As a strong advocate in the cause of 
peace, he has ignored all potential po- 
litical risks and stood foursquare for his 
beliefs. 

However, even the impressive public 
achievements of Harotp Huges reflect 
only a part of the man. To those who 
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know him, he is a man of towering hu- 
manity; a man whose enormous inner 
resources are reflected in his every act. 

Mr. President, I remember vividly one 
particular day that HAROLD HUGHES spent 
in New Jersey. During the course of that 
day, he had the occasion to speak to a 
wide variety of individuals—suburban- 
ites, inner-city drug addicts, ironworkers, 
peace advocates. With each, he estab- 
lished an incredible rapport; a rapport 
that stemmed from the instinctive, deep 
feeling of those people that they were 
meeting a warm, truly compassionate, 
and totally dedicated human being. 

I think that all of us in this body have 
shared that feeling. 

Harotp HucHes is my good friend and 
the good friend of all America. I take the 
great pleasure in wishing him the 
happiest of birthdays. 


ELDERLY CITIZENS IN NURSING 
HOMES 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, from time 
to time I cannot escape the depressing 
conclusion that our Nation is being 
slowly strangled by an autocratic, in- 
sensitive, self-perpetuating, and near un- 
controllable Federal bureaucracy. A part 
of the chemistry in this sticky bureau- 
cratic spider web now spreading into 
every nook and corner of the land is an 
attitude of contemptuous detachment 
which permits hardened bureaucrats to 
treat human beings as little more than 
insensate numerals. 

Mr. President, I have spoken in the 
Senate of the increasing evidence of this 
attitude—most often in the context of 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Yet, I honestly admit that nothing I 
have ever said on the subject is so com- 
pellingly persuasive as the thoughts ex- 
pressed in a letter which I received from 
my good friend, Mrs. L. C. (Evelyn) 
Hardy, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., who has writ- 
ten on the subject of the attitude toward 
our elderly citizens in nursing homes. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge all Sen- 
ators to read carefully and ponder the 
message of this letter. Then when we 
discuss the ever-recurring subject of 
reordering national priorities, I hope 
that many Senators will agree with me 
that the necessity to rethink and to re- 
work and to mend and to cure our 
sprawling Federal bureaucracy is one of 
the Nation’s most urgent tasks, one which 
deserves immediate attention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Hardy’s letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

La Rocca NURSING HOME, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., February 2, 1972. 
Hon, JAMES ALLEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLEN: This past week my 
husband and I attended a Medicaid Work- 
shop in Montgomery, Alabama. I came away 
frustrated and irritated and determined to 
let my voice be heard. I debated with my- 
self as to where to start. I could go at the 
situation as Ralph Nader has done or I 
could approach the situation through some- 
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one I believed in. After much soul-search- 
ing I decided you had proven yourself to 
be a worthy representative of the people, 
therefore, this letter to you. I do not intend 
to rest until I get results regardless of the 
detours I may have to take. 

Grantland Rice once said, “You are here 
only a short while, so don’t worry, don’t 
hurry and don’t forget to smell the flowers.” 
I have never learned how not to hurry and 
not to worry but I have learned to smell the 
flowers. Elderly citizens in nursing homes 
are God's flowers and those on Medicaid 
have been regulated to second story people. 
This country is on the brink of Socialism 
therefore, I must worry and I must hurry 
with any program or thoughts that I might 
have to return my country to some sem- 
blance of sanity and common sense for I 
am here for only a short while. 

Let us analyze the Medicaid program. Dur- 
ing the meeting I listened as my nursing 
home patients were discussed in cold, cal- 
culating mumbers—so many points for 
skilled care, so many for intermediate, etc. 
My blood boiled! I searched my soul and 
repeated Helen Keller’s poem to myself: 
They took away what should have been my 

eyes (But I remembered Milton’s Para- 
dise). 

They took away what should have been my 
ears. (Beethoven came and wiped away 
my tears). 

They took away what should have been my 
tongue. (But I had talked with God 
when I was young). 

He would not let them take away my soul, 
Possessing that, I still possess the 
whole. 

I was relieved for one moment that the 
government could not possess my patient's 
soul. This is no exaggeration. Medicaid is dis- 
interested benevolence. When an elderly citi- 
zen must accumulate a number of points to 
classify for skilled, intermediate or custodial 
care—this is cold calculations. Is it any won- 
der our younger citizens are so disillusioned 
with the establishment? I am inclined to 
agree with many of their methods—they do 
get results! Can the government do nothing 
in simplicity? Must our elderly citizens be 
regulated to death? Could not the millions 
of dollars skimmed off at the top—red tape, 
forms, etc. be put to better use by using it to 
truly care for our elderly? We give freely to 
foreign countries with no questions asked; 
yet our own citizens must bare their souls 
before they can receive Medicaid and after 
receiving help they are subjected to evalua- 
tion after evaluation. What dignity they 
have is destroyed in the process. How often 
are foreign aid programs evaluated? Why do 
our elderly citizens need evaluation if it is 
determined that they need help, need nursing 
care and a reputable physician states as 
much? Evaluate the care in the home yes, 
but leave the patient alone. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent by the government with 
no apparent improvement in the plight of 
the elderly. In fact patients were in a more 
secure position under the old age pension 
plan. 

The federal government is like an octo- 
pus. Those long tentacles can choke to death. 
No longer is hard work, dedication and ini- 
tiative important. One only needs to know 
how to fill out forms. 

You have seen my home. My husband and 
I have dedicated the best years of our lives 
to giving our elderly citizens a lovely home 
in which to live. We were doing this long be- 
fore the “howl” about nursing homes. We 
will not lower our standards. I am a regis- 
tered nurse, have a BS in Nursing Education 
and an MA degree. My husband has a BS 
in Business Administration. Is my work in 
vain? Again will our senior citizens be regu- 
lated to death? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. L. C. (EVELYN) Harpy. 
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PRISONERS AND MISSING IN 
ACTION IN VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, once more 
I rise to express my deep concern for the 
welfare of the American prisoners of 
war and the Americans who are missing 
in action in the Vietnam war. They must 
never be our forgotten Americans. They 
are entitled to first consideration in 
every action our Government takes in 
military and diplomatic areas and in all 
matters relating to our foreign policy. No 
action should be taken nor any decision 
made without stopping to consider what 
can be done for these POW’s and MIA’s. 

Mr. President, this has been a long 
war. It has been a long time since the 
United States suffered her first casualty 
and the loss of the first prisoners and 
missing men which occurred in the first 
half of the 1960's. It has been a long time 
of waiting through those war years of the 
last half of the 1960’s. However, during 
this time most Americans have gone 
about their activities as usual. They could 
either see their loved ones, or they could 
be reached by telephone or letter. Most 
families have enjoyed some happy times 
in spite of the war. Most little children 
have had the privilege and opportunity 
to romp and play with their daddies. 
Words fail us to describe the suffering, 
the anguish, the loneliness and the sacri- 
fice made by the mothers, the fathers, the 
wives, and children of these men. 

We have good reason to know and be- 
lieve that many of the men who are listed 
as missing in action may be alive and are 
held as prisoners. The Communist forces 
on the other side of this war do not tell 
the truth. They refuse to obey the trea- 
ties that have been entered into to pro- 
tect men in these situations. The Com- 
munists have not permitted the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to carry out their mis- 
sion as it should be. The Communists 
have failed to properly report all the 
names of the individuals involved. They 
have failed to carry out treaty commit- 
ments and the provisions of international 
law in reference to the delivery of mail 
to and from these men who are held by 
them. 

Mr. President, the rest of us owe much 
to these men and their families. First of 
all, we should never forget. These men 
should be our constant concern and fore- 
most in our prayers. We should speak 
and we should write. We should contact 
people at home and abroad, reciting the 
facts and making an appeal for the Com- 
munist’s world to be humane and honor- 
able in all the handling of the matters 
relating to these POW’s and MIA’s. We 
should petition foreign governments for 
help. In short, we should do everything 
we can conceive to mobilize world public 
opinion to the end that these men will 
be released and returned. Our petitions 
and our demands should be heard around 
the world without ceasing until these 
men are released and accounted for. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION: A 


DEBT TO ANNE FRANK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate has had the Genocide Conven- 
tion before it for 24 long years. 
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For some that lengthy delay might 
seem but a brief moment in the span of 
history, but for those who suffered the 
terror of persecution that moment is an 
eternity. Never was the nightmare of 
religious and racial genocide made more 
vivid than in the tragic diary of Anne 
Frank. For that courageous girl and her 
family, struggling day by day to escape 
murder in Nazi concentration camps, 
each hour within their tiny hiding place 
brought a growing fear of betrayal and 
capture. Each minute ticked away with 
terror. 

Those millions who have read this 
brave attempt at cheerfulness in the face 
of adversity, of reason in the midst of 
chaos, of love surrounded by hatred, 
cannot help but be touched most pro- 
foundly. Anne Frank was an amazing 
individual. Her death came as one of 
6 million, but her story has been im- 
mortalized. It seems tragically strange 
that this young girl’s diary should pass 
down through the years alongside of 
the Genocide Convention left unsigned 
by America. Each moment was agony for 
the Frank family, yet we allow 24 years 
to slip by while thousands suffer a similar 
fate. 

Our obligation to Anne Frank and her 
fellow victims of prejudice and genocide 
is obvious. The Genocide Convention 
long before the U.S. Senate should now 
be ratified. As yet our profound moral 
debt remains unpaid. 


BOY SCOUTS CONTINUE TO GROW 
AND CONTRIBUTE TO A BETTER 
LIFE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
long history of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica is replete with major accomplish- 
ments and contributions by our youth for 
the good of the Nation. 

But the Boy Scouts have never stood 
on their laurels. They are a part of the 
now generation. They are dealing suc- 
cessfully with problems our Nation faces 
today. 

Their Operation Reach program is a 
nationwide fight against drug abuse. 

Their Project SOAR—Save Our Amer- 
ican Resources—is directed at conserving 
those resources we still have and pro- 
tecting our Nation against the ravages of 
pollution. 

There are more than 18,000 young 
New Hampshire residents participating 
in Scouting. Nearly 7,000 adults work 
with these young men in their Scouting 
activities. They are backed up by a pro- 
fessional Scout staff of 13. 

New Hampshire is better off because 
of the Boy Scout program. I am proud to 
be associated with the program. 

I ask unanimous consent that a cur- 
rent report on Scouting in New Hamp- 
shire be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Boy Scouts or AMERICA, 
North Brunswick, N.J., February 1972. 
To: The Honorable THomas J. McINTYRE 
Subject: New Hampshire and Scouting 

Things like emergencies, camping, the 
problem of pollution, and the drug abuse 
problem are of interest both to the State of 
New Hampshire and to the Boy Scouts of 
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America. It is only natural then that the 
State and Scouting work together in many 
ways, each contributing much to the other. 
Scouting gives to the State and all its peo- 
ple—particularly the young—through its 
program. For its part, the State of New 
Hampshire gives to the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica through its people, cooperation, and 
locale. 
EMERGENCIES 


Scouting in New Hampshire is active in the 
areas of law enforcement and emergency aid. 
In the State are 10 special-interest Explorer 
posts that deal with law enforcement. 

Ever since the 1938 hurricane, Scouts in 
New Hampshire have been active in just 
about all statewide emergencies and local 
disasters. 

PROJECT SOAR 


Project SOAR is Scouting’s program to 
preserve our environment to Save Our Amer- 
ican Resources. The program is an example 
of Scouting’s broad contributions. Many 
New Hampshire officials and conservationists 
are involved on our Project SOAR committee, 
which was directly involved in producing a 
manual for Project SOAR. Scouting Keep 
America Beautiful Day on June 5 of this 
year serves to illustrate the yearlong pro- 
gram of ecological effort. On that 1 day in 
New Hampshire alone 5,000 Scouts partici- 
pated in conservation camporees. Some 
2,800 volunteer adult Scouters and 11,680 
Scouts and Explorers cleaned up 2,176 miles 
of New Hampshire roadways and rivers, 
spruced up more than 390 acres of parklands 
and empty lots, and collected 271 tons of 
trash and litter. And Scouting Keep America 
Beautiful Day is only a small part of the 
Project SOAR program. Project SOAR has in 
fact been so successful that the BSA Execu- 
tive Board has renewed Project SOAR for at 
least 1 more year. 


OPERATION REACH 


Another major problem area in which 
Scouting is about to seek a similar impact 
is the drug abuse problem. A new approach 
to the problem is represented by Operation 
Reach, which the Boy Scouts of America pio- 
neered in a few pilot projects in the past 
year and is now extending throughout New 
Hampshire and the rest of the Nation. 


PEOPLE 


A number of important people from the 
State of New Hampshire have contributed to 
the Scout movement. The Commissioner of 
Education, Newell Paire, is council Exploring 
chairman. Former Governor Winant was the 
first Council President in 1929. Other former 
Governors active in Scouting include Gov. 
Wesley Powell, Gov. Francis P. Murphy, Gov. 
Hugh Gregg, Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
and Gov. Rolland H. Spaulding. Senator Nor- 
ris Cotton, Senator Thomas McIntyre, Rep- 
resentative Louis Wyman, and former Con- 
gressman Oliva Huot have also been active 
in the Scout movement. 

Three men from New Hampshire serve 
Scouting on the regional executive commit- 
tee. They are John H. Morison of Milford, 
president of the Hitchiner Manufacturing 
Co.; John Palazzi of the Palazzi Corporation 
in Concord; Max I. Silber of N. Kamenske 
and Co., Nashua, and William A. Doherty of 
Franklin, president of the G. W. Griffin Co. 


CAMPING 


New Hampshire’s Scout council owns and 
operates three Scout camps; two for long- 
term camping and one for short-term camp- 
ing. Last year more than 3,100 Scouts and 
Explorers in 112 posts and troops were in- 
volved in long-term camping. These camps 
also provided summer camping last year for 
21 disadvantaged boys who were not Scouts. 

Scouts and Explorers from all parts of 
the country come to use 14 wilderness trails 
and camping facilities in New Hampshire 
that are part of the BSA National Campways 
tour program. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE SCOUTING FACTS 

The Granite State has a total Scout pop- 
ulation of more than 18,000. This includes 
(as of the first of this year) 600 Explorers 
in 51 Explorer units, 8,100 Scouts in 276 
troops, and 9,700 Cub Scouts in 243 Cub 
packs. Almost 7,000 adults serve these youths 
on a volunteer basis. Working with these 
nearly 25,000 citizens of New Hampshire, 
who are actively engaged in Scouting, is a 
professional staff of 13. Total membership 
in the State is expected to be 25,000 boys by 
1976. 

All in all, New Hampshire has proved to 
be an important State to the Boy Scouts of 
America; just as Scouting has proved to be 
important to the State of New Hampshire. 


THE RICHMOND SCHOOL 
BUSING CASE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Febru- 
ary 14 issue of Time magazine contains 
a simple and eloquent letter on the 
depths of human feeling surrounding 
the Richmond intercounty busing de- 
cision. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sm: Judge Merhige can order until he is 
blue in the face. He cannot come into our 
homes and grab our children. 

Our motto: The real Supreme Court of 
this land is We, the People. The judges are 
appointed by God; their names are Mommy 
and Daddy. 

Mrs. CAROLYN W. BAKER, 
Richmond, 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH SOUTH 
ASIAN NATIONS 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I spoke to the Senate about the need 
for the United States to maintain a bal- 
anced approach in its relations with the 
nations of the South Asian subcontinent. 
I noted several instances in which we 
had, by providing arms to India or Paki- 
stan, aggravated tensions on the sub- 
continent and increased the risk of a 
great power clash. I referred to our un- 
happy experience in the recent crisis in 
East Bengal when we became identified 
with one side of an essentially intrare- 
gional conflict. I urged that we not over- 
look any opportunity to repair the dam- 
age to our relations with India caused 
by the recent crisis, and I recommended 
that we seek the friendship of all nations 
in the region. 

It was, therefore, with understandable 
interest that I read a column by Lau- 
rence Stern in the Washington Post of 
February 4 on the question of providing 
arms to Pakistan. Mr. Stern referred to 
the arms offer announced by the State 
Department in October 1970. This in- 
cluded 300 armored personnel carriers 
and about 20 aircraft and was described 
in official statements as a one-time ex- 
ception to the embargo which we have 
maintained since 1965 on military equip- 
ment for India and Pakistan. Mr. Stern 
points out that the United States still 
has to make a decision on whether to go 
forward with this offer, which has been 
held in abeyance for over a year. 

In this connection, Mr. Stern makes 
some pertinent observations, about the 
high political cost of the relatively small 
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amount of arms that we have provided 
to India and Pakistan: 

Since the 1965 war, when foreign-supplied 
armies of India and West Pakistan staggered 
to exhaustion and truce after 22 days of war, 
the United States has played the most negli- 
gible role of all the major industrial nations 
in the arming of the subcontinent. We 
adopted our embargo policy because of the 
embarrassing specter of two opposing armies 
of the third world mauling each other with 
American tanks, guns and airplanes. 

A few statistics tell the story. The United 
States supplied half a per cent of all major 
weapons sent to the subcontinent since the 
1965 war, according to the impartial and au- 
thoritative “Arms Trade With the Third 
World” study by the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute. The rate was less 
than $1 million a year. 

In the same period the Russians supplied 
67.5 per cent of the total, or $130 million a 
year, with most of the arms going to India. 
Britain, France and China far outpaced the 
United States during the post-1965 years. 

And so the paradox is that the United 
States has gotten more unfavorable political 
mileage out of its diminutive role in the sub- 
continent arms race than any of the indus- 
trial powers who have been fueling it. 


Mr. President, as I mentioned in my 
speech, I believe we should not neglect 
Pakistan, but it seems to me that our in- 
terests would be best served by encourag- 
ing that nation to focus its energies on 
economic and social development. With 
regard to supplying arms, I think the 
United States should move with great 
care and only after a thorough consider- 
ation of the impact which new shipments 
to Pakistan are likely to have on our 
relations with India and on our whole 
position on the subcontinent. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION 
ON VOTES 


Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent when certain record 
votes were taken on amendments to H.R. 
12067, the foreign aid appropriations bill, 
because of 2 longstanding prior com- 
mitment in Georgia. 

Had I been present on Friday, Febru- 
ary 4, when votes on these amendments 
were taken, I would have voted “yea” on 
the Fulbright amendment barring the 
use of funds for continuing public safety 
programs of the Agency for International 
Development—No. 34 Leg.—and “yea” on 
the Fulbright amendment decreasing 
from $165 million to $140 million funds 
for worldwide technical assistance, and 
from $150 million to $100 million funds 
for development loans—No. 35 Leg. 


HARVARD LAW PROFESSOR OP- 
POSES EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in the 
March 1971 issue of the Harvard Civil 
Rights Civil Liberties Law Review, Prof. 
Paul A. Freund of the Harvard Law 
School has written a strong article 
against the equal rights for women 
amendment. 

Professor Freund, one of the most out- 
standing legal scholars in this country, 
concludes that the ERA, or unisex 
amendment, will result in the destruction 
of any law that differentiates between 
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men and women. As Professor Freund 
puts it: 


And so women must be admitted to West 
Point on a parity with men; women must be 
conscripted for military service equally with 
men (though classification on an individual 
basis for assignment to duties would be 
valid, it is asserted); girls must be eligible 
for the same athletic teams as boys in the 
public schools and state universities; Boston 
Boys’ Latin School and Girls’ Latin School 
must merge (not simply be brought into 
parity); and life insurance commissioners 
may not continue to approve lower life insur- 
ance premiums for women (based on greater 
life expectancy)—all by command of the Fed- 
eral Constitution.” 


Professor Freund takes a special look 
at the laws relating to domestic relations 
which the ERA would destroy, and I hope 
that every Senator will have an opportu- 
nity to read this section to determine 
the effect of destroying the legal obliga- 
tion, existent in every State, for the hus- 
band to support his family. 

Prof. Jonathan H. Pincus of the Yale 
University School of Medicine has rightly 
termed this destructive element of the 
ERA, “the Tonkin Gulf resolution of the 
American social structure.” 

Mr. President, I highly recommend the 
article by Professor Freund in the Har- 
vard Civil Rights Civil Liberties Law Re- 
view to everyone interested in a brilliant 
exposé of the equal rights for women 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT Is NOT THE 
War 
(By Paul A, Freund*) 

My interest in the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment goes back twenty-five years, when I was 
encouraged to draft a statement in opposi- 
tion on behalf of twenty lawyers and law 
professors, including Dean Pound of 
Harvard.t Last year I learned that this state- 
ment was being circulated anew by the AFL- 
CIO, and it became necessary to review my 
position on the subject. 

The issue has always been over choice of 
means, not over ends. The objective is to 
nullify those vestigial laws that work an 
injustice to women, that are exploitative or 
impose oppressive discriminations on account 
of sex. Although such laws have been progres- 
sively superseded or held to be violative of 
equal protection,? some of these laws still 
disfigure our legal codes. Beyond this, the 
Women’s Rights Movement seeks to achieve 
equal opportunity and equal treatment for 
women in business, professional, domestic, 
and political relationships, but unless equal- 
ity is denied by a public agency or because of 
a law the Equal Rights Amendment by its 
terms has no application. If we want to see 
more women in law firms, in the medical 
profession, in the Cabinet—and I, for one, 
do—we must turn elsewhere than to the pro- 
posed amendment. The point is not the smug 
argument that we must change hearts and 
minds and attitudes (though that too is 
involved) rather than look to law; the point 
is that within the realm of law we have to 
compare the effects and effectiveness of a 
constitutional amendment on the one hand 
and the mandate of congressional legislation 
and judicial decisions on the other. 

The proposed amendment attempts to im- 
pose a single standard of sameness on the 
position of the sexes in all the multifarious 
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roles regulated by law—marital support, pa- 
rental obligations, social security, industrial 
employment, activities in public schools, and 
military service—to mention the most promi- 
nent. It is necessary to try to analyze all these 
various applications of the single-standard 
formula in order to discern whether anom- 
alies, uncertainties, and injustices would re- 
sult. Unfortunately we have no definitive 
guide in such an exploration, for neither in 
the House nor in the Senate was there a com- 
mittee report on the amendment, which 
might have focused attention on concrete is- 
sues rather than on a generalized slogan— 
“equal rights under law”—which is intended 
to supplant “equal protection of the laws.” 
The alternative legal course is to achieve 
changes in the relative position of women 
through paramount federal standards or to 
overcome invidious classifications on the 
ground that they are presently unconstitu- 
tional. The choice resembles that in medicine 
between a single broad-spectrum drug with 
uncertain and unwanted side-effects and a 
selection of specific pills for specific ills. 

In comparing the problem of choice 
twenty-five years ago and today, I concluded 
that so far from the case for amendment be- 
ing strengthened, the choice of the alterna- 
tive course was even more strongly indicated. 
The reason is that during the intervening 
years both the scope of congressional power 
and the promise of judicial redress have 
been made clearer, while the dangers implicit 
in the amendment remain as before. Congres- 
sional power under the commerce clause, as 
the civil-rights legislation shows, is adequate 
to deal with discrimination (whether private 
or governmental) based on sex, as on race. 
This authority has been utilized to some ex- 
tent in relation to sex discrimination in em- 
ployment practices? but not to such dis- 
crimination in places of public accommoda- 
tion. Discrimination in matters of family law 
could be reached under Congress’ power to 
enforce the equal-protection guarantee, as 
set forth in Katzenbach v. Morgans 

Recently, to be sure, a majority of the 
Court refused to extend that decision to the 
case of the claims of 18-year-olds to share 
in the suffrage; but the refusal hinged on a 
reluctance to regard the minimum voting age 
for elections as a subject coming within the 
guarantee of equal protection.’ Even without 
benefit of congressional] action, the guarantee 
has been markedly enlarged in recent years; 
it has served to invalidate legislative classi- 
fications based on such factors as poverty, 
illegitimacy, duration of residence. Surely 
nineteenth-century decisions holding, for ex- 
ample, that women could be denied admis- 
sion to the bar! are museum pieces and 
should not figure in any present discussion of 
equal rights. 

The paucity of contemporary Supreme 
Court decisions can be ascribed partly to the 
failure of women’s groups to mount a series 
of selected test cases challenging forms of 
discrimination, and in part to the fact that 
some discriminatory laws have been held in- 
valid by lower courts, without further ap- 
peal.* One Supreme Court decision, however, 
is a target of indignation by proponents of 
the amendment: Hoyt v. Florida” The Court 
held by a divided vote that a state law might 
relieve women of jury duty unless they sig- 
nified their willingness to serve, while re- 
quiring men to present specific reasons for 
excusal. Experience had shown that a much 
higher percentage of women than of men 
had in fact secured excusal on an individual 
basis, because of household duties, and the 
law was tailored to reflect this experience in 
a differentiated procedure based on a differ- 
entiated presumption of fact. As the Jus- 
tices were divided, so, it seems to me, can 
reasonable persons of good will 
among themselves on the decision. But to re- 
gard the decision as an invidious discrimina- 
tion or a degrading affront to women that 
calls for redress by a constitutional amend- 
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ment is surely far-fetched and obsessively 
sensitive. The classification more nearly re- 
sembled a factual generalization based on 
age or height than on race or color. 

So far I have set out reasons why the 
amendment is not necessary or appropriate. 
Before leaving this point, let me add that 
even if the amendment were adopted, legisla- 
tion on the state or federal level would be 
necessary to carry it out in its myriad appli- 
cations. Four words will not in themselves re- 
make the laws of age of consent, marital 
property rights, marital and parental legal 
duties, and protective factory legislation. 
The energies that have been spent for forty 
years in an effort to secure the submission of 
the amendment by Congress to the states 
would have to be followed, even if ultimately 
successful, by efforts to revise the laws in a 
satisfactory way. It is hard to believe that 
this preliminary struggle to obtain the sup- 
port of two-thirds of Congress and three- 
fourths of the states is other than a diversion 
of energy from the essential task of revising 
the laws themselves. 

In some fields a national mandate to the 
states is a useful, even necessary, prelude be- 
cause there is a bloc of recalcitrant states or 
because individual states fear a loss of com- 
petitive advantage in raising their standards. 
The latter was the case, for example, with un- 
employment compensation, which lagged in 
the states until federal tax credit legislation 
took away the supposed advantage of holding 
out.” So far as women’s rights are concerned, 
@ similar situation conceivably might exist 
with respect to a disadvantaged position in 
industry; but there is a twofold answer to 
this supposition. So far as merely private 
discrimination is concerned, the amendment 
has no application, and all discrimination, 
private or governmental, is subject to the 
paramount power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause. In non-commercial fields, such 
as marital property or parental duties, there 
is no need to go to the states for a prelim- 
inary mandate to change their laws. If three- 
fourths of the states are prepared to ratify 
the amendment, it is hard to see why they 
must first thus admonish themselves to do 
justice before they are prepared in fact to 
do justice. Although forty years of frustra- 
tion ought to have carried a lesson, no doubt 
it seems easier to place a resounding and all- 
encompassing phrase in the Constitution 
than to identify specific wrongs and draft 
model laws to correct them. Yet it is the lat- 
ter that sooner or later will have to be done, 
whatever the fate of the amendment—and I 
suggest that it be sooner. 

Still, it may be suggested, the amendment 
would serve importantly as a symbol—a sym- 
bol that the nation has made a commitment 
to justice for women under law. One gets the 
impression that much of the drive for the 
amendment owes its force to this psychologi- 
cal wellspring. The value of a symbol, how- 
ever, lies precisely in the fact that it is not 
to be taken literally, that it is not meant to 
be analyzed closely for its exact implications. 
A concurrent resolution of Congress, express- 
ing the general sentiment of that body, would 
be an appropriate vehicle for promulgating 
a symbol. When, however, we are presented 
with a proposed amendment to our funda- 
mental law, binding on federal and state gov- 
ernments, on judges, legislatures, and execu- 
tives, we are entitled to inquire more circum- 
spectly into the operational meaning and ef- 
fects of the symbol. Lawyers, in particular, 
have an obligation to ask these questions and 
to weigh the answers that are given. For if 
the amendment is not only a needless mis- 
direction of effort in the quest for justice, 
but one which would produce anomalies, 
confusion, and injustices, no symbolic value 
could justify its adoption. We turn, then, 
to these issues of meaning and effect. 

A mandate that equal rights under law 
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shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any state on account of sex can 
have either of two conceivable meanings. It 
can mean that any classification based on 
sex must be justified by some good (or very 
good, or compelling) reason, or it can mean 
that no such classification can pass muster. 
To this question there is no authoritative 
answer to be found in the congressional] his- 
tory of the proposed amendment, but the 
literature of its main sponsors insists on an 
absolute meaning. This interpretation has 
been reinforced by the recent experience 
with the amendment in the Senate. After 
the original version was amended to death, 
Senator Bayh and other proponents offered 
a revised version, using the language “equal 
protection of the laws shall not be denied or 
abridged . . . on account of sex.” This for- 
mulation, adopting the language of the four- 
teenth amendment but explicitly stressing 
its application to classifications based on sex, 
would have been accepted by a number of 
opponents of the original version. (I would 
not feel impelled to oppose the revised ver- 
sion, though doubting its necessity.) But it 
was the most active groups behind the 
amendment that refused to accept the sub- 
stitute. They protested that courts or legis- 
latures might find compelling reasons for cer- 
tain classifications, and this result was unac- 
ceptable I should have thought that if 
there are compelling reasons and if the 
amendment would allow them to prevail, 
that outcome would be cause for satisfac- 
tion, not intransigent complaint. 

A doctrinaire equality, then, is apparently 
the theme of the amendment. And so women 
must be admitted to West Point on a parity 
with men; women must be conscripted for 
military service equally with men (though 
classification on an individual basis for as- 
signment to duties would be valid, it is as- 
serted), girls must be eligible for the same 
athletic teams as boys in the public schools 
and state universities; Boston Boys’ Latin 
School and Girls’ Latin School must merge 
(not simply be brought into parity); and 
life insurance commissioners may not con- 
tinue to approve lower life insurance pre- 
miums for women (based on greater life ex- 
pectancy) *—all by command of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Perhaps the country ought to consider 
conscripting women equally with men. My 
point is not that we must maintain the 
status quo; it is that a change so far-reach- 
ing and inflexible ought surely not be 
brought about as the half-hidden implica- 
tion of a constitutional motto. Changes of 
far less import in the draft law have been the 
subject of full-scale hearings, committee re- 
ports, and debate in and out of Congress. 
Can we assume that every member of Con- 
gress who is prepared to vote for the amend- 
ment is equally prepared to explain and 
justify its effect on military service and to 
support that result before his constituents? 
A similar question has to be raised about 
each of the other foregoing illustrative con- 
sequences of the amendment. The irreverent 
thought obtrudes itself that either not every 
member of Congress has been adequately 
briefed on the amendment’s implications or 
not every member takes seriously the possi- 
bility of its ratification. This irreverence is 
reinforced when it is remembered that such 
subjects as selective service or admission to 
West Point are wholly in the control of Con- 
gress, and there is no reason to wait for the 
mandate of three-fourths of the states if 
Congress really regards sex differentiation in 
those institutions as unacceptable and is 
bent on ending it. Indeed, the change could 
be brought about by simple majority vote, 
not the two-thirds required to submit a 
constitutional amendment. 

Special scrutiny should be given to the field 
of domestic relations, with its complex re- 
lationships of marital duties and parental 
responsibilities. Every state makes a husband 
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liable for the support of his wife, without 
regard to the ability of the wife to support 
herself. The obligation of the wife to support 
her husband is obviously not identical to 
this; if it were, each would be duty bound 
to support the other. Instead, the wife's duty 
varies from state to state. In some jurisdic- 
tions there is no obligation on the wife, even 
if the husband is unable to support himself. 
In others, the wife does have a duty of sup- 
port in such a case. 

In 1968 a recommendation on the subject 
was made by a Task Force on Family Law 
and Policy of the Citizens’ Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Status of Women, a group that 
supports the amendment. The recommenda- 
tion was a progressive and equitable one: “A 
wife should be responsible for the support 
of her husband if he is unable to support 
himself and she is able to furnish such sup- 
port.” * So far, so good. But what would be 
the effect on the rule fixing the husband’s 
duty? Some members of the Task Force, but 
only some, took a position of reciprocity con- 
sistent with the principle of the amendment: 
“Some of the task force members believed 
that a husband should only be liable for 
the support of a wife who is unable to support 
herself due to physical handicap, acute stage 
of family responsibility or unemployability 
on other grounds.” “ This solution, dictated 
by the Equal Rights Amendment, would be 
contrary to the law of every state. More- 
over, the support owed solely to “a wife who 
is unable to support herself” might be fur- 
ther eroded by the establishment of child- 
care centers. Where such centers are created, 
presumably a wife with small children would 
no longer be “unable” to support herself 
through employment, and so under the con- 
stitutional rule of reciprocity would lose the 
right of support from her husband. Thus 
child-care centers could, by a reflexive effect 
on the mother’s ability to work outside the 
home, constitute a threat rather than an op- 
portunity. Of course the spouses would be 
free to enter into an agreement regarding 
support, but the law is necessarily concerned 
with rules and presumptions in the absence 
of agreement. 

Is the favorable treatment now everywhere 
accorded to wives in respect of support a 
manifestation of male oppression or 
chauvinism or domination? Can it be ex- 
pected that all the states will make an about- 
face on the law of support within a year 
of the adoption of the amendment; and if 
they do not, what will be the reaction of 
wives to the Equal Rights Amendment when 
husbands procure judicial decisions in its 
name relieving them of the duty of support 
because an equal duty is not imposed on their 
wives? 

It is sometimes said that a rigid require- 
ment of equality is no less proper for the 
sexes than for the races, and no less work- 
able. But the moral dimensions of the con- 
cept of equality are clearly not the same in 
the two cases. To hold separate Olympic com- 
petitions for whites and blacks would be 
deeply repugnant to our sensibilities. Do 
we—should we—feel the same repugnance, 
that same sense of degradation, at the 
separate competitions for men and women? 
A school system offering a triple option based 
on race—all-white, all-black, and mixed 
schools—would elevate freedom of cholce 
over equal protection in an impermissible 
way. Are we prepared to pass that judgment 
as readily on a school system that offers a 
choice of boys’, girls’, and coeducational 
schools? A family that prefers to send its 
daughter to a girls’ school or college and its 
son to a boys’ school or college is not there- 
by committing an invidious discrimination; 
their judgment of relative educational advan- 
tages may be wise or unwise, but it is not so 
far beyond the bounds of legitimate discre- 
tion, experimentation, and good will as to 
call for a uniform constitutional mandate 
closing off that area of choice. One of the 
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prime targets of the equal-rights movement 
has been the color-segregated public rest 
room. Whether segregation by sex would meet 
the same condemnation is at least a fair 
question to test the legal assimilation of 
racism and “sexism.” 

The answer proffered is that a counter- 
principle, a constitutional right of privacy, 
would be invoked at this point But this is 
only to restate the problem, which is whether 
there are not considerations other than iden- 
tical treatment that ought to be taken into 
account in the various contexts of relations 
between the sexes. If privacy is one such con- 
sideration, though unexpressed in the 
amendment, when will it prevail and when 
will it not? Is privacy in fact the only un- 
expressed countervailing interest? Freedom 
of association is a constitutional right en- 
joying recognition even longer and firmer 
than privacy. It has been invoked without 
avail, as has the interest in privacy, to blunt 
the force of equal protection in the field of 
racial separation. Is it to have greater recog- 
nition (as in the area of public education) 
where relations between the sexes are con- 
cerned? Moreover, interests more social, less 
individual, than privacy or association are 
actually involved. If a public school con- 
ducts separate physical education classes for 
boys and girls, or a prison maintains separate 
cells for men and women, would the validity 
of the separation depend on a claim of pri- 
vacy? If the pupils or prisoners waived any 
interest in privacy and wished to amalgamate 
the classes or the cells, would the school or 
the prison be required to conform? Or could 
the law respect a wider community sentiment 
that separateness was fitter and not in- 
vidious? 

Constitutional amendments, like other 
laws, cannot always anticipate all the ques- 
tions that may arise under them. Remote 
and esoteric problems may have to be faced 
in due course. But when basic, commonplace 
recurring questions are raised and left un- 
answered by text or legislative history, one 
can only infer a want of candor or of com- 
prehension, 

I would not wish to leave the subject 
on a purely negative note. My concern, as I 
have said, is with the method proposed, 
which is too simplistic for the living issues 
at stake. It remains, then, to suggest al- 
ternative approaches. A great deal can be 
done through the regular legislative process 
in Congress. Concrete guidelines are set forth 
in an April 1970 Report of the President’s 
Task Force on Women’s Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. After recommending support of the 
proposed amendment, the Report urges 
that— 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
be amended to empower the EEOC to enforce 
the law, and to extend coverage to state and 
local governments and to teachers; 

Titles IV and IX of the Civil Rights Act 
be amended to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to assist in cases involving discrimina- 
tion against girls and women in access to 
public education, and to require the Office of 
Education to make a survey on that subject; 

Title II of the Civil Rights Act be amended 
to prohibit discrimination because of sex 
in public accommodations; 

the jurisdiction of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission be extended to include denial of 
civil rights because of sex; 

the Fair Labor Standards Act be amended 
to extend coverage of its equal pay provisions 
to executive, administrative, and professional 
employees; 

liberalized provisions be made for child- 
care facilities? 

It is an extensive, important, and thought- 
ful set of proposals. If a two-thirds majority 
can be found for the abstraction of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, it would be puz- 
gling to know why a simple majority could 
not even more readily be found to approve 
this concrete program. 
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In addition, Congress would give a vigorous 
and valuable lead by enacting model laws 
for the District of Columbia in the fields of 
labor legislation and domestic relations. 

Moreover, a few significant decisions of the 
Supreme Court in well-chosen cases under 
the fourteenth amendment would have a 
highly salutary effect. And decisions under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act will clarify 
the role of state laws regulating employment 
in light of the statutory concept of bona fide 
occupational qualifications.” 

Finally, Congress can exercise its enforce- 
ment power under the fourteenth amend- 
ment to identify and displace state laws that 
in its judgment work an unreasonable dis- 
crimination based on sex. In this connection 
let me point out a serious deficiency in the 
proposed amendment. Its enforcement clause 
gives legislative authority to Congress and 
the states “within their respective jurisdic- 
tions.” This is a more restrictive authoriza- 
tion to Congress than is to be found in any 
other amendment, including the fourteenth. 
If the new amendment is deemed to supersede 
the fourteenth concerning equal rights with 
respect to sex, Congress will be left with less 
power than it now possesses to make the 
guarantee effective. This is the final anomaly. 

The time has come for action, for mean- 
ingful action, for action based on a clear idea 
of just what it is that we are trying to cor- 
rect and to bring about by law. For more 
than forty years there has been pursuit of the 
ignis fatuus of a constitutional amendment. 
This course has been opposed by individuals 
and groups whose commitment to civil rights 
and women’s rights is not in question: groups 
that include the National Council of Negro 
Women, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, the American Association of University 
Women, and the Commission on the Status 
of Women, appointed by President Kennedy 
and chaired by Eleanor Roosevelt.” The real 
issue is not the legal status of women. The 
issue is the integrity and responsibility of 
the law-making process itself. 
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is the maintenance of separate restrooms, 
which other proponents have explained as 
preserving a right of privacy. See p. 240 infra. 

13 Citizens’ Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women, supra note 11, the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 116, pt. 7, pp. 9684-9687. 

%3Cf,. Gruenwald v. Gardner, 390 F.2d 591 
(2d Cir.), cert denied, 393 U.S. 982 (1968) 
(higher Social Security retirement benefits 
for women sustained). Presumably the 
amendment would require a different result. 

1 Citizens’ Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women, Report of the Task Force on Fam- 
ily Law and Policy 9 (1968). 

Id. 

14 Emerson, In Support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, 6 Harv. Civ. Rights-Clv. Lib. 
Rev. 225, 233 (1971). 

7 President's Task Force on Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities, A Matter of Sim- 
ple Justice ly-v (1970). 

18 See Phillips v. Martin Marietta Corp., 39 
U.S.L.W. 4160, 4160-61 (U.S. Jan. 25, 1971) 
(Marshall, J. concurring). 

» See also the valuable recent report rec- 
ommending against adoption of the amend- 
ment, Committee on Federal Legislation, 


Amending the Constitution to Prohibit State 
Discrimination Based on Sez, 26 Record of 
N.Y.C.B.A. 77 (1971). 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPER- 
ATION ACT OF 1972 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, it gives me 
great pleasure to join Senators in co- 
sponsoring S. 3140, the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1972, intro- 
duced yesterday by the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). Re- 
form of the system of Federal domestic 
assistance has long been a major in- 
terest of mine. During my tenure in the 
House I cosponsored legislation similar 
to this bill. 

My initial familiarity with the failures 
of our grant-in-aid apparatus resulted 
from a project which my staff and I 
completed in 1969. At that time we com- 
piled the first comprehensive catalog of 
Federal domestic assistance programs. To 
assure that we continue to make progress 
in the area of user-oriented program in- 
formation, I introduced the Program In- 
formation Act. This proposal passed by 
the Senate during the 91st Congress, has 
been introduced in both Houses during 
this Congress. 

What has most disturbed me about the 
evolution of our system of domestic as- 
sistance is that we have continued to pro- 
liferate categorical programs without 
concerning ourselves sufficiently with 
their utility to intended recipients. After 
all, the grant system was created to as- 
sist the States, localities, and other non- 
Federal bodies in carrying out their 
proper functions without burdening them 
with complex, expensive, and inflexible 
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requirements. Further, it seems to me 
that we have failed to give adequate at- 
tention to the impact of grants on the 
balance within our Federal system; and 
to evaluating the degree to which these 
grants are achieving the national objec- 
tives for which they were created. 

A realistic picture of the difficulties 
faced by applicants for Federal grants 
arises from a realization of the number 
of programs operating in any particular 
functional area, This picture is compli- 
cated when the multiple uses to which 
programs can be put are taken into ac- 
count. By “multiple uses” I refer to the 
fact that, for example, there are housing, 
research, and manpower training pro- 
grams which can be of benefit to edu- 
cators and educational institutions. Sort- 
ing out the multiple uses of programs is 
an undertaking requiring the most so- 
phisticated grantsmanship. 

In order to obtain a statistical picture 
of the maze of programs and agencies 
confronted by a potential grant appli- 
cant, my staff and I have constructed 
Chart 1. Columns 2 to 4 indicate the 
number of programs, accounting for 
multiple uses, and the number of agen- 
cies and subagencies—bureaus or offices 
within larger units—involved in a vari- 
ety of functional categories. For ex- 
ample, there are something like 172 
grants identified as housing programs 
handled by 16 agencies and 32 subagen- 
cies. As regards education programs, a 
potential aid recipient could be faced by 
approximately 440 programs under the 
direction of 31 major agencies and 53 
bureaus. 

I have been able to obtain this statis- 
tical information on the multiple uses of 
programs through use of the computer 
programs of Applied Uranbetics, Inc., a 
Washington firm whose business is pro- 
viding services to State and local gov- 
ernments and others in their attempts 
to solve social problems. While this data 
results from a study several months old, 
Iam confident that it still represents the 
basic reality. 

This proliferation of programs, be- 
sides creating mammoth informational 
problems for grant applicants, has led to 
needless duplication and overlapping of 
Federal assistance programs, Duplica- 
tion of programs has resulted in dupli- 
cating guidelines, duplicating regula- 
tions, dnd duplicating application forms. 
As a result, State and local officials find 
themselves mired in expensive and in- 
flexible red tape and bureaucracy. It is 
important to realize that a grant appli- 
cant may have to contend with guide- 
lines, regulations and application forms 
generated by a number of departments 
and bureaus, each having their own ways 
of doing things. 

One Governor in reply to an inquiry 
from my office on this subject com- 
mented as follows: 

There is little doubt that conflict and 
duplication among Federal grant programs 
have increased to the point that it today 
constitutes one of the major problems we 
face. The separate grant programs for sewer, 
water, open space, housing and planning 
programs are not only causing expensive ad- 
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ministration duplications, but provide a 
source of great confusion to local government 
units as to the appropriate place to seek 
assistance. 


I am happy to say that President 
Nixon and his administration have 
sought to deal with the deficiencies of 
our system of domestic categorical 
grants-in-aid. I support the broad inten- 
tions of the administration’s four Exec- 
utive reorganization bills, its special rev- 
enue-sharing proposals, and the efforts 
of the Office of Management and Budg- 
et’s Federal Assistance Review. 

While I heartily approve of these re- 
forms as steps in the right direction, I 
do not believe that they alone will treat 
all the ills of the domestic assistance 
system. Even if both the executive reor- 
ganization program and the six special 
revenue-sharing bills become law, State 
and local officials and Federal adminis- 
trators would still face a most complex 
array of categorical grants. Again put- 
ting to use chart 1, it is possible to take 
a “before and after” look at the number 
of programs and agencies which citizens, 
private institutions, and State and local 
governments must sort through when 
seeking aid in a number of program cate- 
gories. 


By rearranging programs and agen- 
cies to account for the likely effects of the 
proposed reorganizations and special 
revenue-sharing plans, we can to some 
extent measure their impact. Study of 
columns 5 to 8 of the chart leads to the 
conclusion that even if all of this legis- 
tion were enacted, we would still need to 
look for other means to further ration- 
alize the grant system. In the category of 
housing aid the number of programs in- 
volved would be reduced from about 172 
to 155, while 13 major agencies, nine 
newly created administrators, and 20 
bureaus would carry the load formerly 
borne by 16 major agencies and 32 bu- 
reaus. The approximately 440 education 
programs now existing would shrink to 
380 with 25 major agencies, 15 adminis- 
trators, and 34 bureaus acting where 31 
major units and 53 bureaus had partici- 
pated. Special revenue sharing by itself 
would phase out only 130 of the 1,000- 
plus categorical programs. 

I do not suggest that all 440 education 
grants, for example, should be, or indeed 
could be consolidated. I do think, how- 
ever, that some beneficial groupings 
could be made that would simplify the 
administration of Federal grants. I would 
urge the executive branch to press even 
harder to consolidate grants through ad- 
ministrative action when possible and to 
continue to pursue other grant reforms. 

These efforts require more from the 
Houses of Congress than cheering from 
the sidelines. The Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1972, will contribute 
greatly to the reconstruction of our ap- 
paratus of intergovernmental aid. First 
of all, this legislation as one means of 
simplifying the financial reporting re- 
quirements of Federal assistance pro- 
grams, permits Federal agencies to place 
greater reliance on State and local audits 
which meet Federal standards. 
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Title IZ of this bill would permit the 
President to transmit to Congress plans 
which consolidate overlapping domestic 
programs. A plan would become effective 
if either House of Congress disapproved 
it within a period of 10 calendar days 
during which Congress was in continuous 
session. This procedure, whereby Con- 
gress exercises a negative veto, utilizes 
that set forth in the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. Original congressional intent is 
protected in this bill by explicit require- 
ments set for the purposes and manner 
of grant consolidations. Some of us might 
ideally prefer not to allow semilegislative 
powers to the President. However, when 
one realizes the enormous and detailed 
task involved in restructuring over 1,000 
grants, such a delegation of power seems 
more reasonable. 

The third purpose of the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1972, is to per- 
mit Federal agencies to set up common 
application, management, and funding 
procedures for appropriate programs. 
Emphasis is placed on intraagency joint 
funding although some provision is made 
for applying the technique to programs 
managed by more than one executive 
agency. The President is now authorized 
by several statutes to carry on demon- 
stration joint funding projects, which 
have been conducted with apparent suc- 
cess. The advantages of such a procedure 
are obvious for the private institution or 
Governmental unit seeking coordinated 
solutions to problems. 

Title IV of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1972 seeks to improve 
congressional and Executive oversight of 
Federal assistance programs. The sub- 
stantive committees of Congress would 
be given the responsibility of periodically 
reviewing grant programs falling within 
their jurisdictions and reporting their 
findings to their respective Houses. To 
better perform this task a committee 
chairman would be authorized to appoint, 
with the approval of the ranking minor- 
ity member, a program review specialist 
to the professional staff of the commit- 
tee. This title also requires more exten- 
sive reporting of grant-in-aid activities 
to Congress by Federal agencies and the 
President. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that en- 
actment of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1972 would be a sig- 
nificant step toward a better system of 
intergovernmental aid. The Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, the Nixon administration, House 
and Senate Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittees and their staffs, as well 
as individual Members of both Chambers, 
have all contributed to this legislation. I 
doubt that anyone would dispute the con- 
tention that we must act creatively and 
promptly to make our grant system a 
more effective part of a vital and bal- 
anced Federal system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that chart No. 1, to which I have 
referred, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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CHART 1.—APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PROGRAMS AND AGENCIES INVOLVED IN VARIOUS PROGRAM AREAS BEFORE AND AFTER REORGANIZATION AND REVENUE SHARING 


Before reorganization 


Sub- 
Program area 
qd) 


Programs Agencies 
(2) (3) 


Urban... 
Housing.. 
Renewal 


Em ployment 
Vocational 
rehabilitation . . 
Transportation... 
sheet a 


These statistics were obtained from computer programs made available by Applied Urbanetics, 


Inc. of Washington, D.C. 


Column 2—All programs which among their multiple uses can be used in this program area 


are included, 


CAREER PROMOTION SYSTEM OF 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have noted 
with concern that the Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency, Mr. Frank 
Shakespeare, has decided to make a basic 
and potentially far-reaching change in 
the career promotion system of the 
Agency. I believe I have a particular re- 
sponsibility in this regard, too, in that I 
was the principal Senate sponsor of the 
legislation that established, in 1968, a 
career professional service for Foreign 
Service information officers. Hence, I be- 
lieve I am particularly aware of the in- 
tent of Congress, an intent which would 
be violated by this proposed change. 
Moreover, having taken the lead in cre- 
ating such a career merit promotion sys- 
tem, I have no intention of quietly ac- 
quiescing in any action that could lead to 
its dissolution. 

The change proposed by the USIA Di- 
rector, I believe, violates the basic prin- 
ciples that underlie the career merit sys- 
tem of the entire Federal service. 

If other agencies should follow the ex- 
ample being set by the USIA—if other 
politically appointed agency heads decide 
they shall personally select career em- 
ployees for promotion—the results could 
be disastrous to the entire concept of a 
professional, nonpolitical Federal career 
service. 

If the State Department should follow 
the USIA precedent, the permanent pro- 
motion of our career Foreign Service 
officers might well depend, not on their 
professional abilities, but on how closely 
their policy or even political views met 
those of a transient Secretary of State. 

Or consider. the Defense Department. 
If the Defense Department should follow 
the USIA precedent, the promotion of our 
top military career officers would be de- 
pendent, not on their professional mili- 
tary abilities as judged by their peers, but 
by their ability to please a Secretary of 
Defense. 

Shall we have cold war “hard line” gen- 
erals and admirals promoted by a “hard 
line” Defense Secretary, and “modera! 
generals and admirals appointed by a 
“moderate” Defense Secretary? I do not 
think we would want to have the top 
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Column 3—Cabinet departments and independent agencies. 


military professionals of the Pentagon 
divided into two camps of generals and 
admirals—those with “Republican” pro- 
motions and those with “Democratic” 
promotions. 

Neither do I think we want our career 
Foreign Service information officers di- 
vided into groups of those holding “Re- 
publican” promotions and those holding 
“Democratic” promotions. In the career 
service there can only be one kind of pro- 
motion—a merit promotion. And I might 
add that I am happy indeed that neither 
the State Department, the Defense De- 
partment, nor any other agency, to my 
knowledge, has indicated an inclination 
to follow in the footsteps of Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

I would like to examine briefly the 
change in promotion policy put forward 
by the USIA Director. 

The professional career services of the 
Department of State and the USIA are 
based on the merit principle. Under a 
tried and tested system, members of each 
class of Foreign Service officer and U.S. 
information officer are ranked for pro- 
motion by independent selection boards 
based on their performance. 

Mr. Shakespeare has announced that 
he will not accept the rankings of the 
independent selection boards for promo- 
tion from class 2 to class 1 of the USIA 
career service. Instead, he proposed to 
select these career professionals for pro- 
motion on the basis of his personal pref- 
erence from an alphabetical list of eli- 
gibles. 

Congress, in establishing a career serv- 
ice for the Department of State and for 
the U.S. Information Agency, had very 
clearly in mind the fact that these pro- 
fessional officers continue to serve suc- 
cessive Secretaries, Directors, Presidents, 
and administrations. 

It should be equally clear that personal 
selection of career officers for promotion 
on the basis of personal preference of the 
Director is not consistent with the basic 
reasons for career service. 

The inherent danger of politicizing the 
career service through such system is 
obvious. 

Let me add that I do not question Mr. 
Shakespeare’s motives. He has stated that 


Column 4—Bureaus and other 
Column 7—The new administr: 
coordinating program operations. 


aporané units within departments and independent agencies, 
ations to be created by administration bills for the purpose of 


he considers the change necessary for 
good management of an agency for which 
he is responsible. But I do not think Mr. 
Shakespeare realizes the full implica- 
tions of his proposal. Regardless of 
whether it is his intent to politicize the 
career service, I believe the promotion 
policy he suggests would have that result. 

After all, the Director, without per- 
sonally selecting career officers for pro- 
motion, has a major role in promotions. 
He has authority to make assignments 
of the men promoted; he has authority 
to order material placed in the personnel 
files of career officers, material that will 
be considered by the selection boards; 
he appoints the members of the selec- 
tion boards; he drafts the precepts which 
guide the selection boards in making 
their recommendations, and he decides 
how many promotions shall be made. 
Surely this array of authority gives the 
Director more than enough power to as- 
sure that promotions are indeed made 
on the basis of merit. 

Mr. President, I believe that Congress 
stated clearly its intentions regarding 
the promotional system of the USIA ca- 
reer service. Indeed there is question 
whether Mr. Shakespeare’s new FSO-1 
promotion system meets legal require- 
ments. 

I urge Mr. Shakespeare, in the inter- 
ests of the important programs that he 
administers, and in the interests of a 
high quality career service, to recon- 
sider the position he has taken. 

As for myself, I cannot in good con- 
science support Senate approval of nom- 
inations for promotion to FSO-1 unless 
the nominees are selected in accordance 
with the basic principles and procedures 
of a career professional service based 
on merit. 


THE WAR POWERS REPORT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has to- 
day reported a bill which holds ominous 
implications for the future safety of the 
United States. At a later time, I intend 
to participate actively in debate on the 
several grave issues attached to the com- 
mittee bill. For now, I will simply an- 
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nounce the publication of an article 
which I have written on the subject of 
war powers that is scheduled for print- 
ing in the next issue of the Arizona State 
Law Journal, Law and the Social Order. 

My article shows that from the time of 
the Founding Fathers, who had just come 
through a long War of Independence, the 
safety of the people and their united in- 
terests has been made the first priority 
of Government. It also reveals that, in 
accordance with this concept, there have 
been 197 foreign military hostilities 
waged by Presidents in defense of the 
national security and only five of them 
have been declared. Moreover, Congress 
has never enacted binding policy rules 
hampering the President’s conduct of 
these initiatives; nor has there been any 
Supreme Court decision in time of war 
which shackled the President’s ability to 
wage that hostility. Thus, 183 years of 
experience under the Constitution has 
firmly established the principle that the 
President, as Commander in Chief and 
the primary author of foreign policy, has 
both a duty and a right to take military 
action at any time he feels danger for 
the country or its freedoms. Any legisla- 
tion, such as the war powers bill, which 
would restrict his flexibility in these sit- 
uations is clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my article, entitled “The President's 
Ability To Protect America’s Freedoms— 
The Warmaking Power,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’s ABILITY TO PROTECT AMER- 
Ica’s FREEDOMS—THE WARMAKING POWER 
(Barry M. Goldwater*) 

(Nore.—The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has ordered favorably reported 
Senate bill 2956, which lays down rigid rules 
to govern the President’s use of the Armed 
Forces in the absence of a congressional dec- 
laration of war. With this bill in the back- 
ground, Senator Goldwater discusses the 
historical military actions taken by American 
Presidents and Congresses’ responses to these 
actions. He then examines the constitution- 
ality of congressional limitations on the Pres- 
ident's warmaking power and concludes that 
while Congress holds control over the size 
and strength of the country’s military ma- 
chinery, the President’s power to use that 
machinery when he feels the country is in 
danger cannot be restrained by congressional 
policy directives.) 

I. CONTEMPORARY SETTING 

On November 17, 1971, President Nixon 
signed a $21.3 billion military procurement 
bill but emphasized in doing so that he 
would ignore a so-called end-the-war rider 
as being “without binding force or effect” 
and failing to “reflect my judgment about 
the way in which the war should be brought 
to a conclusion.” ? Hours later, the House of 
Representatives rejected, for the fourth time 
in 1971, a proposal to set a specific deadline 
for ending the United States military in- 
volvement in Indochina.* 

Not to be deterred by two setbacks in one 
day, Senator Mike Mansfield, the distin- 
guished Majority Leader of the Senate and 
author of the troop withdrawal amendment 
just torpedoed by President Nixon, promptly 
opened a new attack on the Executive’s mil- 
itary authority. The next day another Mans- 
field amendment was reported to the Sen- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ate—a prohibition on spending attached to 
the 1972 Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act which sought to force the with- 
drawal of 60,000 American troops from 
NATO. This time the President needed no 
aid from the other Chamber, since the Sen- 
ate voted on November 23 to reject the limi- 
tation by 39 yeas to 54 nays. 

The senior Senator from Montana had yet 
one more challenge waiting in his campaign 
against Executive discretion, however, for 
only a week earlier the Senate had passed 
his third amendment of the year aimed at 
terminating all United States military op- 
erations in Indochina.’ The amendment set 
a final date for the withdrawal of all United 
States forces within 6 months, and was 
coupled to the Special Foreign Military and 
Related Assistance Act.7 The first session of 
the 92d Congress might still be deadlocked 
over this issue had not the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted against the proposal a week 
before Christmas.’ 

However, the most sweeping challenge of 
1971 to the President's foreign policy preroga- 
tives stayed alive. I refer to Senate Bill 2956, 
a bill to codify the rules governing the use 
of the Armed Forces in the absence of a 
declaration of war? This legislation, awesome 
in its implications, was ordered reported 
favorably on December 7, 1971, by a unani- 
mous vote of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations.’® 

Thus closed the legislative year 1971, the 
second succeeding year in which Congress 
had undertaken a massive effort to reverse 
what many members of Congress call the ero- 
sion of the legislative branch by Presidential 
usurpation." Many lawmakers and constitu- 
tional writers treat the current moves by 
Congress as a momentous occasion, precipi- 
tated by what they allege to be a completely 
unprecedented example of Presidential war- 
making during the past quarter century.” 
But is the experience of Executive initiative 
in the use of military force truly a modern 
phenomenon—a departure from long stand- 
ing tradition? Is the recent struggle in Con- 
gress to impose controls over the waging of 
war an historical first, unknown until now in 
view of the general self-restraint by earlier 
Presidents? Or are the present maneuverings 
between the two political branches of our 
government merely a sign of recurring ripples 
in the stream of history? Who, if anyone, 

the dominant powers to wage war; 
to authorize the initiative of war; to deploy 
men, equipment, and supplies? What checks 
and balances are there on the war powers? 
What control does Congress or the President 
have over the other in regard to making war? 
What kind of hostilities, if any, can our na- 
tion legally engage in without a formal 
declaration of war? All these questions, and 
more, are interwoven in the current effort by 
Congress to restrict the President's ability to 
wage war. It is my hope that this Article will 
help illuminate these issues. 


II, HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 
A. Presidential initiatives 


It may come as a shock to many Americans 
that the United States has been involved in 
at least 197 foreign military hostilities in its 
history,” only five of which have been de- 
clared wars.“ These incidents took place all 
over the world Nearly half involved actual 
fighting, and no less than 111 actions were 
undertaken solely on Executive authority 
without the initial support of any related 
statute or treaty, let alone a declaration of 
war. 

A few commentators have brushed aside 
these precedents as being “short-lived” 18 or 
“minor undertakings,” or almost exclu- 
sively “confined to the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” % But it is a fact that 93 actions 
lasted more than 30 days,” a considerable 
number involved the landing of many thou- 
sands of American troops on foreign soil,™ 
and exactly 100 occurred outside the Western 
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Hemisphere.“ These operations include the 
capture of 90 French ships during the period 
from 1798 to 1800, the sinking or capture of 
65 pirate vessels in the Caribbean prior to 
1825, several landings and punitive actions 
abroad to defend or evacuate United States 
citizens and their property, the dispatch of 
2,000 sailors and marines to force open com- 
mercial trade with Japan in the 1850's, the 
use of 126,468 troops to suppress the Philip- 
pine Insurrection after the 1898 treaty of 
peace with Spain was concluded, the deploy- 
ment of several thousands of troops ashore 
in China from 1900 to 1941, the Pershing 
Expedition into Mexico with 12,000 men, the 
commitment of 14,000 men to Allied expedi- 
tions in Russia a year and a half after Armi- 
stice Day, the Korean Conflict of the 1950's, 
the occupation of parts of Lebanon in 1958 
by 14,000 American soldiers and marines, the 
super-power confrontation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union during 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, and the Viet- 
nam hostilies, among many others.** 
B. Early congressional response 

Obviously, little wars are not a “phenom- 
enfon] new to the national experience.” * 
Nor have past Presidents been immune from 
congressional sniping at their military pol- 
icies.* Throughout the early years of this 
century, there were dozens of attempts in 
Congress to shackle the President's right to 
use miiltary power. In 1912, Senator Bacon 
proposed an amendment to the Army Appro- 
priation Bill which will have prohibited the 
use of any money provided by that law for 
the pay or supplies of any part of the Army 
of the United States employed, stationed, or 
on duty in any country or territory beyond 
the jurisdiction of the laws of the United 
States or in going to or returning from points 
within the same.” 

This amendment, which would have re- 
stricted all United States troops to the United 
States or its possessions, was defeated with- 
out a record vote.” In 1919, several Members 
of Congress introduced measures aimed at 
ordering American soldiers home from Eu- 
rope and challenging the presence of our 
troops in Siberia as unconstitutional.” The 
only one that passed, however, was a watered- 
down resolution by Senator Hiram Johnson, 
simply requesting the President to provide 
Congress with information on the Siberian 
Expedition.” Then in 1922, a major effort was 
made in Congress to control the geographical 
deployment of American forces. The House 
Committee on Appropriations reported the 
War Department funding bill with a provi- 
sion specifying: 

“No part of the appropriations made herein 
for pay of the Army shall be used, except in 
time of emergency, for the payment of troops 
garrisoned in China, or for payment of more 
than 500 officers and enlisted men on the 
Continent of Europe; nor shall such appro- 
priations be used, except in time of emer- 
gency, for the payment of more than 5,000 
enlisted men in the Panama Canal Zone, or 
more than 5,000 enlisted men in the Ha- 
waiian Islands.**” 

After a vigorous debate squarely on the 
constitutional allotment of the war powers 
between the Executive and Congress, the 
House agreed, on March 24, to Representa- 
tive Rogers’ motion to strike out the com- 
mittee restriction. John Rogers, a law grad- 
uate from Harvard and a seven-term 
Republican Congressman, presented an 
illuminating and scholarly discussion of the 
constitutional issues involved, which stands 
to this day as one of the greatest expositions 
ever made during a legislative attempt to 
run the details of the Armed Forces.* 

The Senate made its move later in the year. 
On December 27, 1922, Senator Reed offered 
an amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
Bill designed to “at once cause the return 
to the United States of all American troops 
now stationed in Germany." The amend- 
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ment was debated, but never accepted. On 
December 30, 1922, Senator King called up 
an amendment to the same appropriation 
measure providing: 

That no part of said amount shall be used 
for the purpose of maintaining or employ- 
ing marines, either officers or enlisted men, 
in the Republic of Haiti or the Dominican 
Republic after June 30, 1923. 

Senator King’s amendment was rejected 
the same day. In 1925, he was again dis- 
turbed by the use of American troops in the 
Caribbean and again introduced an amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriations Bill. It 
stated that “no part of ... any amount car- 
ried in this bill shall be used to keep or 
maintain any marines in the Republic of 
Haiti.” Once more, Senator King’s amend- 
ment was rejected.* 

Three years later, the Senate engaged in 
one of the most fully-aired debates ever con- 
ducted on the question of congressional au- 
thority to restrict the power of the Presi- 
dent to employ troops abroad—a discussion 
that would put to shame contemporary ex- 
changes in that body which wander far afield 
of the true inquiries at the heart of the war 
powers issue. In 1928, the Senate focused its 
attention on an effort by Senator Blaine to 
prevent American forces from being used for 
intervention in the affairs of any foreign 
nation “unless war has been declared by 
Congress or unless a state of war actually 
exists under recognized principles of inter- 
national law.” The proposal was initiated 
in view of the feeling of several Senators that 
the United States military occupation of Ni- 
caragua was not in accordance with the Con- 
stitution.“ Senator Blaine’s broad amend- 
ment, and a more limited one by Senator 
McKellar which was confined to Nicaragua 
alone, would have directed the withdrawal 
of troops and marines from Nicaragua with- 
in 9 months, presaging the format of the 
first Mansfield amendment of 1971.“ Only the 
geographical area was different. Both the 
Blaine and McKellar amendments failed aft- 
er a week of debate, by a vote of 22 yeas to 
52 nays on the Blaine proposal and 20 yeas 
to 53 nays on the McKellar amendment.“ 

By 1940, Congress did succeed in enacting 
a geographical limitation on the emplace- 
ment of United States units abroad. Section 
3(e) of the Selective Service Act of 1940 ex- 
pressly required that no draftees were to be 
employed beyond the Western Hemisphere, 
except in territories and possessions of the 
United States.“ Congressional debate on the 
provision confirms beyond doubt that it was 
the intent of its sponsors to limit the mean- 
ing of “Western Hemisphere” narrowly to 
the area of the Americas which “we have 
long engaged to protect under the Monroe 
Doctrine.” 4 

And yet, 1 year later President Franklin 
Roosevelt deployed our forces, including 
draftees, to hold Iceland and Greenland, 
months before the United States formally 
entered Word War II.“ President Roose- 
velt’s action in sending troops more than 
2,000 miles away from home bore out Sena- 
tor Lodge’s admission, as author of the 
restriction, that “[t]his is a pious hope.’ 

A year before, Roosevelt had violated at 
least two of the post-World War I neutrality 
laws when he handed over 50 reconditioned 
destroyers to Great Britain in exchange for a 
series of military bases in the British West 
Atlantic” President Roosevelt moved this 
nation from a neutral into a belligerent sta- 
tus before the repeal of the neutrality laws 
by ordering the United States Navy to con- 
voy military supplies meant for Britain and 
Russia as far as Iceland and to attack Axis 
submarines in the process.” 


III. CONGRESS REASSERTS ITSELF 
A. Indochina amendments 


This historical sketch, while not exhaustive 
demonstrates that individual Members of 
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Congress have often criticized Presidential 
conduct of foreign hostilities, but seldom, and 
perhaps never, has the Legislative Branch as 
a unit directly challenged the President's 
decisions with statutes unequivocally order- 
ing the Executive to withdraw troops from a 
specific geographic area, or prohibiting him 
from employing forces in certain situations.” 
Even recent highly-publicized endeavors by 
Congress to restrict Executive actions, fall 
far short of being outright shackles on his 
conduct. 

For example, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, purportedly barring the introduction 
of new forces into Laos and Thailand, ac- 
tually attempts to translate into law Presi- 
dent Nixon’s own pledges not to involve 
American ground combat troops in these 
countries.“ This amendment, as enacted in 
the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act of 1970, reads: 

In line with the expressed intention of the 
President of the United States, none of the 
funds appropriated by this act shall be used 
to finance the introduction of American 
ground combat troops into Laos or Thailand.” 

Nothing is said about barring the sending 
of advisors to these two countries, or re- 
quiring the removal of any American forces 
already there. Nor is there any mention of 
stopping the bombing, or how the provision 
is to be construed in the event its lang- 
uage no longer represents the President’s po- 
sition. 

An identical provision was also enacted as 
part of the defense appropriations laws for 
1971 and 19725 Indeed, President Nixon 
included the language of the 1970 provision 
in his own proposed budgets for these years.” 

Another quasi-restriction on the employ- 
ment of United States forces, which cleared 
Congress in 1970, is a ban against the intro- 
duction of both United States ground combat 
troops and advisors into Cambodia. This pro- 
vision, incorporated into the Supplemental 
Foreign Assistance Authorization Act for 
1971." states; 

“In line with the expressed intention of 
the President of the United States, none of 
the funds authorized or appropriated pursu- 
ant to this or any other Act may be used to 
finance the introduction of United States 
ground combat troops into Cambodia, or to 
provide United States advisers to or for Cam- 
bodian military forces in Cambodia.” * 

Again, the Administration posed no objec- 
tion to the proposal. Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers testified that it “carries out 
the President's intention.” ™ In fact, Secre- 
tary Rogers may have facilitated passage of 
the amendment when he later wrote to Sen- 
ator Church: “I should like to reaffirm that 
the Administration’s program, policies, and 
intentions in Cambodia in no way conflict 
with” the proposal.” It should be noted that 
the amendment does not purport to cover the 
use of air and sea power. Nor, according to 
the conference report on the provision, does 
it prevent the use of United States troops in 
border sanctuary operations designed to pro- 
tect the lives of American soldiers [or of] 
United States military personnel to super- 
vise the distribution and care of United 
States military supplies and deliveries to 
Cambodia, and . .. the training of Combodi- 
an soldiers in South Vietnam." 

Given such broad exceptions, I believe 
these provisions are no precedent at all for 
strict congressional supervision over the 
Executive’s warmaking ability. In truth, they 
are no more than exercises in restating, with 
Presidential acquiescence, policy decisions 
which he had previously announced his in- 
tention to follow. Should the President, in 
viewing the world situation, feel compelled to 
alter his position, I further believe he could 
constitutionally avoid any of the above kinds 
of quasi-limitations on the basis of his inde- 
pendent powers, which I shall discuss in a 
later part of this Article.“ 

In 1971, the House of Representatives 
rejected, on five occasions,” specific deadlines 
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for ending the hostilities in Southeast Asia, 
beating back, by the greatest majorities (158 
to 254 and 163 to 238), two proposals which 
sought to cut off funds for the war.“ The 
Senate turned down its own version of the 
fund cut-off when it defeated the Hatfield- 
McGovern amendment by a 42 to 55 vote. 

The Senate subsequently approved the first 
of three Mansfield amendments.“ The ori- 
ginal provision, added to the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act Amendments, declared it 
“to be the policy of the United States to 
terminate at the earliest practicable date 
all military operations of the United States 
in Indochina and to provide for the prompt 
and orderly withdrawal of all United States 
military forces not later than nine months 
after the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion. .. ."@ 

Senator Mansfield’s amendment further 
“urges and requests the President to imple- 
ment the above-expressed policy by initiating 
immediately” three described actions.” But 
nowhere in this or in either of his other two 
proposals is there a tie to the congressional 
appropriation power, nor is there any sug- 
gestion that the policy expressed therein be 
binding on the President. 

Even so, Congress watered down the first 
provision before enacting it, changing “the 
policy of the United States” to “the sense 
of Congress” and dropping the 9-month ter- 
mination date entirely.” When Congress sub- 
sequently did adopt a second Mansfield 
amendment as a declaration of “the policy 
of the United States,”71 President Nixon 
emphatically announced his intention to 
ignore the policy,” even though Congress had 
once again excised any specific timetable from 
the amendment.* As mentioned above, the 
third Mansfield amendment was dropped in 
conference, after the House voted against it.74 


B. Codification of war powers 


In 1971, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee closed out the book on Congress’ 
efforts to reassert itself vis-a-vis the Presi- 
dent by ordering Senate Bill 2956 favorably 
reported. This bill was introduced by the 
senior Senator from New York, Jacob Javits, 
to codify the war powers.” S. 2956 is a re- 
draft of a concept first proposed by Senator 
Javits in 1970. It has been taken up in 
varying form by 18 other Senators, who in- 
dividually or jointly introduced five different 
proposals designed to define the sole condi- 
tions under which the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall be used in hostilities.7 

S. 2956 represents a compromise of all these 
approaches, Section 1 of the bill sets out 
the short title, “The War Powers of 1971.” 
Section 2 contains a statement of purpose 
and policy. The primary thrust of S, 2956 
is conveyed by section 3, which relates to the 
emergency use of the Armed Forces. The 
provision dictates that, in the absence of a 
declaration of war by Congress, the military 
power of the United States “shall be intro- 
duced in hostilities, or in situations where 
imminent involvement in hostilities is clear- 
ly indicated by the circumstances” only in 
four limited situations. The instances to 
which the President is restricted in using 
the Armed Forces are (1) to repel an at- 
tack upon the United States, take necessary 
and appropriate retaliatory actions in the 
event of such an attack, and forestall the 
direct and imminent threat of such an at- 
tack; (2) to repel an attack against our mili- 
tary forces located outside the United States, 
and forestall the direct and imminent threat 
of such an attack; (3) to evacuate endan- 
gered citizens of the United States located 
in foreign countries; and (4) to carry out a 
specific statutory authorization, which shall 
never be inferred from any treaty or pro- 
vision of law, including any appropriation 
act. 

Section 4 of the bill provides for prompt 
reports by the President to Congress when- 
ever troops are committed pursuant to sec- 
tion 3, and section 5 mandates that no hos- 
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tility initiated under section 3 shall be sus- 
tained beyond 30 days without further con- 
gressional authorization. Moreover, section 
6 states that hostilities commenced pursuant 
to section 3 may be terminated prior to 30 
days by statute or joint resolution of Con- 
gress. 

Section 7 establishes a legislative procedure 
under which congressional consideration of 
legislation authorizing the continuation of 
hostilities, or the termination of hostilities, 
shall be given priority treatment to guide 
such legislation through Congress in no more 
than 8 days from the date of its introduction, 
if sponsored or cosponsored by one-third of 
the Members of the House in which it is 
introduced. Section 8 sets the effective date 
of the law as the day of its enactment, but 
expressly excludes from its application, hos- 
tilities in which United States forces are 
involved on that date. 

In short, the bill lays down rigid rules 
which are supposed to govern the nature 
and duration of the only situations in which 
the President may use United States military 
forces in hostile action. The term “hostili- 
ties” is not defined, and thus it is unclear 
whether our forces are to be so limited only 
in situations involving actual battles and 
the imminent threat thereof, or also in 
situations involving deployments of men and 
equipment stationed in a state of readiness 
or alert, for possible response to a developing 
emergency.” In either event, the bill repre- 
sents the most sweeping attempt to govern 
Presidential use of America’s military ma- 
chinery that this country has ever witnessed. 


IV. CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CONGRESSIONAL 
LIMITATIONS 


A. Textual allotments to Congress 
The major role of upholding the constitu- 
tionality of legislation restricting the Presi- 
dent’s command over the use of the Armed 
Forces has been assumed by Senator Jacob 
Javits,” with a significant helping hand from 


Senator William B. Spong of Virginia, a 
learned scholar of international law in his 
own right. In addition, such respected and 
nationally-known authorities as Professor 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor Richard 
B. Morris, Professor Alfred H. Kelly, Dean 
McGeorge Bundy, and Professor Alexander 
Bickel have testified that the Javits bill is 
in direct pursuance of the congressional war 
power,“ 

In essence, the advocates of war powers 
legislation contend that the major war pow- 
ers are expressly granted to Congress by 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution. 
Here are found the powers to “provide for 
the common Defense”; regulate Commerce 
with foreign Nations;” “define and punish 
Piracies and Felonies committed on the high 
Seas, and Offences against the Law of Na- 
tions”; “declare War ...and make Rules 
concerning Captures on Land and Water”; 
“raise and support Armies;” “provide and 
maintain a Navy”; “make Rules for the Gov- 
ernment and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces”; “provide for calling forth the 
Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrection and repel Invasions”; 
“provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employed in the 
Service of the United States”; and “make 
all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution the foregoing 
Powers, and all other Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Ofi- 
cer thereof.” * 

In particular, it is argued that the Consti- 
tutional Convention intended, by reserving 
to Congress the power “to declare war,” to 
leave with Congress the power “to authorize 
war.” © The constitutional concept of the 
President’s role in the scheme of prosecuting 
war, is claimed to be built upon the experi- 
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ence of the Founding Fathers with the com- 
mission given to General George Washington 
by the Continental Congress when it ap- 
pointed him to head the colonial forces.™ 
The last clause of the commission provided 
that General Washington was “punctually to 
observe and follow such orders and direc- 
tions” * as he should receive from the Con- 
gress. Also, heavy reliance is placed on the 
specific power of Congress to carry into exe- 
cution, not only its own powers, but also all 
other powers vested by the Constitution in 
any officer of the Government.= My distin- 
guished and highly respected Chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, Sena- 
tor John Stennis, commented upon the mat- 
ter at the time of the introduction of the 
redraft, of which he is a cosponsor. He said 
that this clause is considered to grant Con- 
gress the power not only to carry “into exe- 
cution” the powers vested in the President, 
but also to restrict and control those 
powers. 

B. Tertual allotments to the President 

Notwithstanding the current voices of 
astonishment over claims by the Executive 
that he may employ military forces on his 
own authority, many leading writers 
throughout the greater part of our history 
have recognized that this power is vested 
by the Constitution in the President. One 
major source of this power, of course, is his 
designation as Commander in Chief.” Pro- 
fessor Quincy Wright, one of the nation’s 
foremost commentators on international law, 
wrote some 50 years ago: 

“The powers of the Commander in Chief 
extend to the conduct of all military opera- 
tions in time of peace and of war, thus em- 
bracing control of the disposition of troops, 
the direction of vessels of war and the plan- 
ning and execution of campaigns, and are 
exclusive and independent of Congressional 
power.” # 

Just why the Founding Fathers saw fit to 
confer this title on the President and to in- 
vest him with these powers, I have never 
quite been able to understand, but I have 
a growing feeling that with the recognized 
and infinite wisdom of the Founding Fathers 
they realized that a single man with these 
powers, who would not be disturbed by the 
politics of the moment, would use them more 
wisely than a Congress which is constantly 
looking toward the political results. Though 
I first came to this thought without the 
benefit of supporting writings, I have re- 
cently learned of other places where a simi- 
lar view is recorded. 

In speaking of this grant of power, Hamil- 
ton wrote: 

“Of all the cares or concerns of govern- 
ment, the direction of war most peculiarly 
demands those qualities which distinguish 
the exercise of power by a single hand. The 
direction of war implies the direction of the 
common strength; and the power of direct- 
ing and employing the common strength 
forms a usual and essential part in the 
definition of executive authority.” * 

Contrary to the position taken by my Sen- 
ate colleague from New York, Senator Jacob 
Javits, the Constitutional Convention was 
probably appalled at the difficulties Wash- 
ington had encountered at the hands of the 
Continental Congress.™ Rather than desir- 
ing to pertpetuate the experience of weak- 
ness and division which the country had suf- 
fered under the early Congresses and Ar- 
ticles of Confederation,“ I believe the 
Framers intended to infuse national strength 
through this provision, so as to effectively 
“secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity.” © 

In 1910, Dr. David Watson wrote, in his 
two-volume work on the Constitution, that 
of all of the explanations of why the Con- 
stitution should make its President Com- 
mander in Chief of the military and naval 
forces of the country, “none seems more rea- 
sonable than the fact that during the Revo- 
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lution Washington experienced great trouble 
and embarrassment resulting from the fall- 
ure of Congress to support him with firmness 
and dispatch. There was a want of direct- 
ness in the management of affairs during 
that period which was attributable to the 
absence of centralized authority to com- 
mand, The members of the Convention knew 
this and probably thought they could pre- 
vent its recurrence by making the President 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Doubtless, also, the Convention was influ- 
enced by precedents, of which there were 
many, running back for a long period.” % 

Professor Clarence Berdahl, upon writing 
in 1922 his outstanding thesis on war powers 
of the Executive, observed: 

“The members of the Convention had not 
forgotten the trouble and embarrassment 
caused during the Revolution by congres- 
sional interference and the lack of a cen- 
tralized control over the army. They were 
very influenced also by the precedents in 
the practise of European states, in former 
plans of union for the colonies, and in the 
recently established state constitutions.” * 

Thus, not only did the Framers plan “a 
union which could fight with the strength 
of one people, under one government in- 
trusted with the common defense,” * but in 
so doing they were undoubtedly influenced 
by political traditions known to them.” 

Nor does the conferral of a broad power 
to wage a defensive war conflict with the 
design of the Founding Fathers to avoid 
establishing a “despicable monarch.” Charles 
Evans Hughes wrote: 

“The prosecution of war demands in the 
highest degree the promptness, directness 
and unity of action in military operations 
which alone can proceed from the executive. 
This exclusive power to command the army 
and navy and thus direct and control cam- 
paigns exhibits not autocracy but democracy 
fighting effectively through its chosen in- 
struments and in accordance with the estab- 
lished organic law.” 

This recognized emphasis by the Framers 
on unity and single-mindedness of purpose 
in the new Government logically means the 
President must deploy and direct military 
forces free of control by Congress, and it has 
been so interpreted by several authorities, As 
early as 1862, William Whiting, one of the 
great lawyers of his time,“ compiled a work 
on the war powers of the President in which 
he declared: 

“Congress may effectually control the mili- 
tary power, by refusing to vote supplies, or 
to raise troops, and by impeachment of the 
President; but for the military movements 
and measures essential to overcome the en- 
emy—for the general conduct of the war— 
the President is responsible to and controlled 
by no other department of government,” 
Whiting’s foresight** led him to add that 
the Constitution “does not prescribe any ter- 
ritorial limits, within the United States, to 
which his military operations shall be re- 
stricted.” 1% 

Dean Pomeroy,“ a contemporary of 
Whiting, wrote in the 1870 edition of his 
textbook on constitutional law that he, too, 
rejected the idea that “the disposition and 
management of the land and naval forces 
would be in the hands of Congress... .” 
“The policy of the Constitution is very dif- 
ferent,” Pomeroy instructs. “It was felt that 
active hostilities, under the control of a large 
deliberative body, would be feebly carried 
on, with uniform disastrous results.” e He 
said that the Legislature may “furnish the 
requisite supplies of money and materials” 
and “authorize the raising of men,” but “all 
direct management of warlike operations, all 
planning and organizing of campaigns, all 
establishing of blockades, all direction of 
marches, sieges, battles, and the like, are as 
much beyond the jurisdiction of the legisla- 
ture, as they are beyond that of any assem- 
blage of private citizens.” 1" What of con- 
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gressional authority to pass laws for ex- 
ecuting all powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer 
there? “But these measures,” declares Pome- 
roy, “must be supplementary to, and in ald 
of, the separate and independent functions 
of the President as commander-in-chief; 
they cannot interfere with, much less limit, 
his discretion in the exercise of those func- 
tions.” “* Pomeroy expands on this view by 
telling us Congress “may determine how 
many men shall be enlisted in each branch 
of the service, or what and how many armed 
vessels shall be constructed.” As ess 
makes all appropriations, it may decide 
“what forts shall be erected, and their cost; 
what ships built, their character and cost; 
what kind of arms purchased or manufac- 
tured, and the cost.” The President, on the 
other hand, “may make all dispositions of 
troops and officers, stationing them now at 
this post, now at that; he may send out naval 
vessels to such parts of the world as he 
pleases; he may distribute the arms, am- 
munition, and supplies in such quantities 
and at such arsenals and depositories as he 
deems best... .”1 When actual hostilities 
have commenced, the President “wages war, 
Congress does not.” He “possesses the sole 
authority and is clothed with the sole re- 
sponsibility” of conducting all warlike moye- 
ments, whether at home or abroad. 

This untrammeled view of the President’s 
freedom to deploy troops and equipment 
wherever and whenever he chooses is a con- 
sistent theme in commentaries from both 
the colleges and the courts. Berdahl 
squarely takes up the issue: 

“Altho there has been some contention that 
Congress, by virtue of its power to declare 
war and to provide for the support of the 
armed forces, is a superior body, and the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief, is ‘but 
the Executive arm, ... in every detail and 
particular, subject to the commands of the 


lawmaking power,’ practically all authorities 
agree that the President, as Commander-in- 
Chief, occupies an entirely independent posi- 
tion, having powers that are exclusively his, 
subject to no restriction or control by either 
the legislative or judicial departments.” 12 

Anticipating legislative proposals of the 


kind embodied in today’s end-the-war 
amendments, Berdahl concludes: 

“Just as the President decides when and 
where troops shall be employed in time of 
war, so he alone likewise determines how the 
forces shall be used, for what purposes, the 
manner and extent of their participation in 
campaigns, and the time of their with- 
drawal.” us 

The position of these writers has been 
fortified by judicial opinion. Thus, in ex- 
plaining that it is for the President, as 
Commander in Chief, to direct the campaigns 
of the army “wherever he may think they 
should be carried on,” Charles Evans 
Hughes cited Fleming v. Page,” “= where the 
Supreme Court said: 

“As Commander in Chief, he is authorized 
to direct the movements of the naval and 
military forces placed by law at his com- 
mand, and to employ them in a manner he 
may deem most effectual to harass and con- 
quer and subdue the enemy,” ne 

Likewise, in 1866, four concurring members 
of the Supreme Court declared that “Con- 
gress cannot direct the conduct of cam- 
paigns....”"7 Later, the Supreme Court 
affirmed a holding in which the Court of 
Claims had said that “Congress cannot in the 
disguise of ‘rules for the government’ of the 
Army impair the authority of the President 
as commander in chief.”™5 And in United 
States v. Sweeny, the Court said that the 
Constitution has conferred upon the Presi- 
dent “such supreme and undivided command 
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as would be necessary to the prosecution of 
@ successful war.” 1° 

But, as broad and unrestricted as is the 
President’s role of Commander in Chief, it 
does not exhaust his authority in the field 
of national defense. Another great power 
vested in the President is his conduct of the 
nation’s foreign policy. The Constitution 
provides that the President shall make trea- 
ties and appoint ambassadors with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate But the 
Constitution provides that the President 
alone receives ambassadors,’ and holds all 
the Executive power of a sovereign nation. 
From this, it is clear the President bears 
“primary responsibility for the conduct of 
our foreign affairs,” 1 It was Alexander 
Hamilton who first argued that the Presi- 
dent's role in international affairs is a dy- 
namic one, which “may, in its consequences, 
affect the exercise of the power of the Legis- 
lature to declare war.” 1% 

The President’s power to initiate and form- 
ulate the foreign policies of our government 
entirely on his own authority, has been con- 
clusively established by the Supreme Court: 
The Court’s holding is squarely aligned with 
the accepted tradition under which the Pres- 
ident can effectively commit Congress and 
the country to the course he has set. Pome- 
Toy says: 

“The President may, without any possi- 
bility of hindrance from the legislature, so 
conduct the foreign intercourse, the diplo- 
matic negotiations with other governments, 
as to force a war, as to compel another na- 
tion to take the initiative, and that step once 
taken, the challenge cannot be refused. 

Berdahl, in his famed thesis, summarizes 
the authorities in 1920 as agreeing that the 
President, through his control of diplomatic 
intercourse, holds in his keeping the peace 
and safety of the United States, that he may 
initiate such diplomatic policies and so con- 
duct diplomatic negotiations as to force the 
country into a war, “without any possibility 
of hindrance from Congress or the Sen- 
ate.” In 

Professor Westel Willoughby has also ob- 
served that the President's control over for- 
eign relations makes it possible for him to 
bring about a situation in which, as a practi- 
cal proposition, there is little option left to 
Congress as to whether it will or will not de- 
clare war or recognize a state of war as 
existing. 

Willoughby did not mean to imply that 
this result was improper and could be checked 
by Congress. He wrote that the power of 
the President to send troops outside the 
country “as a means of preserving or ad- 
vancing the foreign interests or relations 
of the United States” is a “discretionary 
right constitutionally vested in him, and, 
therefore, not subject to congressional con- 
trol.” 120 

An additional source of power bearing on 
this inquiry lies in the President’s duty, and 
right, to execute the laws. The Supreme Court 
has announced that this power includes 
enforcement of “the rights, duties and obli- 
gations growing out of the constitution it- 
self, our international relations, and all the 
protection implied by the nature of the gov- 
ernment under the constitution. .. .” 1% 

The reach of this power, too, continues 
even as it touches other grants made by the 
Constitution. Corwin asserts that, by virtue 
of his power to base action directly on his 
own reading of international law (which 
today includes some 42 mutual defense 
treaties) ™ the President has been able to 
gather to himself powers with respect to war- 
making that ill accord with the specific dele- 
gation in the Constitution of the war-declin- 
ing power to Congress,” 133 

Corwin thereby acknowledges that this 
power is vested in the President, notwith- 
standing its impact upon the separate war 
power of Congress,“ 
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The courts have upheld the power of the 
President to begin and continue hostilities 
without a declaration of war. In approving 
President Lincoln’s blockade of the Con- 
federacy, the Supreme Court held that when 
“a war be made by invasion of a foreign na- 
tion, the President is not only authorized 
but bound to resist force by force. He does 
not initiate the war, but is bound to accept 
the challenge without waiting for any special 
legislative authority.” 1% 

From this, Professor Schwartz believes: 

“The language of the high Court in the 
Prize Cases is broad enough to empower the 
President to do much more than merely 
Parry 8 blow already struck against the na- 
tion. Properly construed, in truth, it con- 
stitutes juristic justification of the many 
instances in our history (ranging from Jef- 
ferson's dispatch of a naval squadron ito the 
Barbary Coast to the 1962 blockade of Cuba) 
in which the President has ordered belliger- 
ent measures abroad without a state of war 
having been declared by Congress,” 1 

The principle of national self-defense thus 
Tatifies each of the 192 undeclared wars 
which I have cited above. The power of the 
President to wage these actions without a 
formal declaration, and generally without 
any prior approval of Congress, is not only 
supported by the doctrine of The Prize 
Cases,” but is the natural extension of the 
concept of defensive wars contemplated by 
the Founding Fathers. When the Constitu- 
tional Convention altered a clause giv- 
ing Congress the power ‘to make war” by 
replacing it with the power “to declare 
war,” “8 there was unquestionably a purpose 
of “leaving to the Executive the power to 
repel sudden attacks.” How much else the 
Framers meant to leave with the President 
is not as definite, but it is at least significant 
that they had a difference in mind between 
the two terms and left the making of war 
with the President. 

It is my strong belief that the Framers 
intentionally painted with a broad brush.“ 
For the Founding Fathers clearly understood 
that “it is impossible to foresee or define the 
extent and variety of national exigencies, or 
the correspondent extent and variety of the 
means which may be necessary to satisfy 
them.” From this I conclude that, should 
the Fathers be set down by the Divine Hand 
in our modern world, they would not tolerate 
rigid legislative policy restrictions on the 
authority needed by the Executive in defend- 
ing our nation and our people against all 
possible foreign threats. 

Other judicial precedents bear out the 
power of the Executive to use such force as 
is necessary for defensive purposes, Justice 
Nelson, sitting as a circuit justice, held that 
the President’s duty to execute the laws in- 
cludes a duty to protect citizens abroad. 
The Supreme Court has carried this concept 
even further by declaring that a citizen 
abroad is entitled “to demand the care and 
protection of the Federal government over 
his life, liberty, and property.” The right 
of intervention for the protection of “the 
lives, liberty, and property” of citizens 
abroad is firmly established by international 
law as well. Of course, the right of a state 
to secure its own self-preservation is also 
cemented under international law. 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

The forging of a lengthy chain of histor- 
ical ventures by Presidents,’ set against a 
backdrop of national weakness that the 
Framers, as practical men, were determined 
to reverse, persuades me that Presidents have 
acted constitutionally, and in accordance 
with a great American tradition, when they 
have deployed forces outside the United 
States in defense of our national interests. 143 
I further believe the right of the President 
to take military action at any time he feels 
danger for the country or its freedoms or, 
stretching a point, its position in the world, 
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cannot be restrained by policy directives 
from Congress.” 

Congress indeed holds an impressive share 
of the national war powers. Congress can set 
the size of the various branches of the Armed 
Services, a step which the 92d Congress has 
already taken." It can end the draft, a move 
I have advocated since 1964. It can deny 
or cut appropriations for tanks, aircraft, sub- 
marines, carriers, ABM’s, and all the other 
military-related hardware that constitutes 
the country’s defense arsenal.’ It can turn 
down an Administration’s request for funds 
to equip and train the military units of al- 
lied foreign countries.“ Congress can choose 
not to increase taxes, thereby placing tre- 
mendous political pressure on a President 
whose own instincts for international adven- 
turism must be weighed against the risks of 
bucking a public that wants butter, not 
guns, and of assuming the stigma of a grossly 
unbalanced budget. Congress also can repeal 
or limit the numerous delegations of emer- 
gency powers that have been granted the 
President over wages and prices,’ the ex- 
portation, manufacture, or distribution of 
vital or rare materials, the licensing of 
trade with foreign countries,” and the mul- 
titude of other economic elements that bear 
on the defense strength of the United 
States.” In addition, Members of Congress 
enjoy a prominent public forum from which 
they can go directly to the American people 
with their criticisms fo executive policies. 

In short, Congress has control over the 
size and strength of the military and eco- 
nomic machinery which the President may 
use for making war.’ A President leading a 
nation with three million men under arms 
can, if he chooses, involve the country in 
considerably more commitments than a Com- 
mander in Chief who heads an armed force 
of two million members. A President 
strengthened by a $90 billion defense budget 
can deploy vastly more arms and vessels 
around the world than a President who must 
carefully ration out the means available un- 
der a $60 billion defense appropriation. 

But once Congress establishes the military 
forces and provides them with equipment and 
supplies, it is the President who determines 
the policies under which those forces shall 
be stationed, transported, and committed in 
furtherance of the national defense. Once 
Congress has created a military of, for ex- 
ample, 2% million members, Congress pos- 
sesses no power to tell the President how 
many of those servicemen shall be stationed 
in Europe, or how many in Indochina, or 
when these troops shall be withdrawn from 
certain areas overseas, or for how long they 
can be employed in hostilities. These are 
policy decisions which have been vested by 
the Constitution in the President, free of 
the direct supervision and control of the 
legislature. I repeat, Congress cannot dictate 
these kinds of military policy rules to the 
President and, in full accordance with the 
Constitution, he need not follow such rules 
should Congress pass them. 

The uniform refusal by Congress, as a 
collective body, ever to block or limit even 
one of the nearly 200 Presidentially-initiated 
hostilities which have occurred to date, 
strongly suggests the construction which the 
Founding Fathers intended for the con- 
stitutional provisions allotting the war 
powers. For some legislators to say that this 
long-continued practice may now be over- 
turned by a sudden change of interpretation, 
demands that the sponsors of legislative 
command centers should bear the burden 
of proving their case by the most clear and 
cogent evidence. 

The mere repetition of statements that the 
power to declare war carries with it the sole 
power to commence war, does not make it so. 
The fact that “[n]o Supreme Court decision 
has restrained the conduct of presidentially- 
authorized hostilities,”*" holds far more 
meaning for me than all of the anguished 
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pleas in the world that Congress must pre- 
vent another Vietnam.: 

In the first place, Congress was involved 
up to its ears each step of the way through- 
out the expansion of our participation in 
Indochina. Time and again Congress put 
its votes on the side of more troops and more 
funds. Secondly, the Constitution cannot 
be changed out of emotional whims, no mat- 
ter how morally pious they may be. Thirdly, 
the proposals to define when, where, and how 
long the President can employ United States 
forces abroad are shot through with terrible 
problems that are even more ominous than 
the ones they seek to forestall. 

It is not easy for me to assert that the 
President has this terrific power, but I must. 
I wish it were possible for me to join those 
dreamers who think we have no problems in 
this world, But I am old enough to have lived 
through this same thing before. It is not 
difficult at all for me to transport myself 
back in time to the 1920’s and the 1930's 
when, as a young man, I can remember this 
country as an isolated country and a country 
being called a “Fortress America.” I can re- 
member when our troops drilled with wooden 
guns and paper tanks, when we did not have 
enough airplanes in our Air Corps even to 
hold maneuvers, and when our Navy was 
weak—all because we were going through the 
very same kind of emotional trauma we see 
expressed throughout our country today. 

We have an understandable desire to be 
at peace. Lord knows, I do not want another 
war. I do not want my grandchildren to suffer 
war, but neither do I want my children or 
grandchildren, or the children of any Amer- 
ican, to be subjected to the dangerous, seri- 
ous threat that our country was faced with 
in the late 1930’s when we knew we were 
going to have to go to war and we knew that 
we were not equipped.” 

When I rise in the Senate to support a 
new defensive weapons system or when I up- 
hold in this Article the concept of sufficient 
flexibility in Executive powers to defend 
America’s freedoms, I do not have any degree 
of satisfaction, unless that satisfaction might 
come to me in my older years as I sit on my 
hill in the desert and think that possibly the 
warning a few of us are trying to give the 
American people was heeded and that I could 
sit in peace on that hill and talk with my 
grandchildren because of it. 
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Hamilton had been on Washington’s staff 
and was thoroughly familiar with all of the 
troubles and embarrassments that Washing- 
ton had been subjected to by the Continen- 
tal Congress, which was clothed with the 
powers of an executive. There is no question 
but what they and their colleagues made up 
their minds that the new Government would 
have an Executive that was clothed with real 
power. Furthermore, the governors of several 
of the 13 States were clothed with power, 
making them commander in chief of the 
military forces of their State. Therefore, with 
experience and precedent to guide and direct 
them, the Chief Executive was made the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, both in time of war and peace. 

62 Conc. Rec. 4298-99 (1922). 

1° Hughes, supra note 98, at 206. 

12 It is said of Whiting that “[a]s a lawyer, 
he proved to be so thorough, industrious, and 
adroit in analysis of mastered cases that the 
old Common Pleas [in Massachusetts] was 
often termed ‘Whiting’s court?” He was ap- 
pointed special counselor of the United States 
War Department in November 1862, and be- 
came its solicitor from February 1863, until 
he resigned in April 1865. 21 R. STARR, DIC- 
TIONARY OF AMERICAN BroGRAPH 703 (1944). 

12 W, WHITING, THE WAR POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF 
CONGRESS IN RELATION TO REBELLION, TREA- 
SON, AND SLAVERY 82 (2d ed. 1862). 

1% Months before Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, Whiting argued that the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, may emanci- 
pate the slaves of any belligerent section of 
the country, if such an act is necessary to 
weaken the enemy. Id. at 66-82. 

1% Td. at 83. 

1% Dr. John Norton Pomeroy was Dean of 
the University of New York Law School. 

108 J. POMEROY, supra note 94, at 288-89. On 
other grounds, Madison indicates the Con- 
stitution intentionally removed the direction 
of the military forces from Congress because 
it is “particularly dangerous to give the keys 
of the Treasury and the command of the 
army into the same hands. . .” THE FED- 
ERALIST, No. 37, supra note 92, at 202. 

1% J. POMEROY, supra note 94, at 289. 

108 Id. 

19 Id. at 472. 

uo Id, at 473. 

1 Watson believed: 

The power is vested in the President to 
dispose of or arrange the component-parts 
of the Army and Navy at his pleasure... 
While Congress can make rules for the Army 
and Navy, it cannot interfere with the Pres- 
ident’s power as commander of such forces. 

D. WATSON, supra note 96, at 914. Speaking 
of the President’s duties for the protection 
of our citizens and national interests, Wright 
declares: 

By reduction of the army and navy or re- 
fusal of supplies, Congress might seriously 
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impair the de facto power of the President 
to perform these duties, but it can not limit 
his legal power as Commander-in-Chief to 
employ the means at his disposal for these 
purposes. 

Q. WRIGHT, THE CONTROL OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 307 n.93 (1922). Also of in- 
terest is the remark by former President 
William H. Taft that it “is clear that Con- 
gress may not usurp the functions of the 
Executive . . . by forbidding or directing the 
movement of the army and navy.” Taft, The 
Boundaries Between The Executive, the Leg- 
islative and the Judicial Branches of the 
Government, 25 YALE L.J. 600, 606 (1916). 

112 Ç, BERDAHL, supra note 26, at 116-17. 

us Id, at 122. 

14 Hughes, supra note 98, at 209. 

us 50 U.S. (9 How.) 603 (1850). 

us Id, at 615. 

u Er parte Milligan, 71 U.S. 
2, 139 (1866). 

u8Swaim v. United States, 28 Ct. Cl. 173, 
221 (1893), af’d, 165 U.S. 553 (1897). 

us 157 U.S. 281, 284 (1895). 

12 U.S. Const. art. IT, § 2. 

12 Id. § 3. 

127d. §1. Also remarks by Solicitor Gen- 
eral Erwin Griswold that the grant of Ex- 
ecutive power “is not a merely passive grant.” 
117 Conc. Rec. S 12,968 (daily ed. Aug. 3, 
1971). 

1 New York Times Co. v. United States, 403 
U.S. 713, 741 (1971) (Marshall, J., concur- 
ring). Three other Justices of the Supreme 
Court also recently acknowledged the Presi- 
dent’s “constitutional primacy in the field 
of foreign affairs.” Id. at 756 (Harlan, J., 
dissenting, with whom Burger, C.J., and 
Blackmun, J., joined). 

14 E, CORWIN, supra note 49, at 178-79. In 
other words, says Corwin, the President, “is 
consequently able to confront the other de- 
partments, and Congress in particular, with 
fait accomplis [sic] at will...” Id. at 180. 

13 United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp., 299 U.S. 304, 319-20 (1936), in which 
the Supreme Court held that the power of 
the President in the field of international 
relations is “delicate, plenary and exclusive” 
and “does not require as a basis for its exer- 
cise an act of Congress. . . .” Pertinent here 
are comments by then Professor Woodrow 
Wilson about the Chief Executive’s “control, 
which is very absolute, of the foreign rela- 
tions of the nation.” According to Wilson, 
“The initiative in foreign affairs, which the 
President possesses without any restriction 
whatever, is virtually the power to control 
them absolutely.” W. WILSON, CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
77 (1961) (lectures first printed in 1911). 

1% J. POMEROY, supra note 94, at 447. 

1 C. BERDAHL, Supra note 26, at 31. 

133 W. WILLOUGHBY, THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES 1558 (2d ed. 1929). 
Even the practice of recognition, an exclusive 
act of the President, can, if premature, be 
treated as cause for war under international 
law. See Berdahl, supra note 26, at 32. Justice 
Joseph Story refers to the authority of the 
President to receive foreign envoys, with its 
implicit power of recognition, as “pregnant 
with consequences, often involving the ques- 
tion of peace and war.” 3 J. STORY, COMMEN- 
TARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES § 1561, at 418 (1833). 

12 W, WILLOUGHBY, supra note 128, at 1567. 

13 In re Neagle, 135 U.S. 1, 64 (1890). See 
also Wright, supra note 91, at 134-35. See the 
comment by Professor Corwin that “the Pres- 
ident may also make himself the direct ad- 
ministrator of the international rights and 
duties of the United States, or of what are 
adjudged by him to be such, without await- 
ing action either by the treaty-making power 
or by Congress, or by the courts.” E. Corwin, 
supra note 49, at 196. 

mm U.S, DEPT. OF STATE, UNITED STATES COL- 
LECTIVE DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS (1966). 

13 E, Corwin, supra note 49, at 197-98. 
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1s Id. 

1% The Prize Cases, 67 U.S. (2 Black), 635, 
668 (1862). 

135 B, SCHWARTZ, THE REINS OF POWER 98 
(1963). 

13 See page 425, supra. 

137 67 U.S. (2 Black) 635 (1862). 

188 Madison, Notes of the Debates in the 
Federal Convention of 1787, in 3 U.S. Drep’r 
OF STATE, DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION 554 (1900). 

13 “Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry moved to 
insert ‘declare,’ striking out ‘make’ war; leav- 
ing to the Executive the power to repel sud- 
den attacks.” Id. at 553. 

u But compare the view of my distin- 
guished friend from Virginia that “the Presi- 
dent’s only role in the war-making process 
was, as Commander-in-Chief, to direct opera- 
tions as the executive arm of the Congress.” 
Spong, supra note 81, at 4-5. 

14. THE FEDERALIST, No. 23, supra note 92, at 
119. 

11 In the words of Hamilton, “The circum- 
stances that endanger the safety of nations 
are infinite, and for this reason no constitu- 
tional shackles can wisely be imposed on 
the power to which the care of it is com- 
mitted.” Id. at 119-20. 

+8 Durand v. Hollins, 8 F, Cas 111 (No. 
4186) (C.C.S.D.N.Y. 1860) (Justice Nelson 
had been on the Supreme Court since 1845). 

“4The Slaughterhouse Cases, 83 U.S. (16 
Wall.) 36, 79 (1872). 

145 See J. CLARK, RIGHT TO PROTECT CITIZENS 
In FOREIGN COUNTRIES BY LANDING FORCES 25 
(3d rev, ed. 1934). 

46 See Q. WRIGHT, supra note 111, at 307; 
Spong, supra note 81, at 24; B. SCHWARTZ, 
supra note 135, at 175; C. BERDAHL, supra 
note 26, at 59; U.S. Dep’t of State, The Legal- 
ity of United States Participation in the De- 
jense of Viet-Nam, in THE VIETNAM WAR AND 
INTERNATIONAL Law 583 (R. Falk, ed. 1968). 

i1 In the words of Professor Henry Monas- 
ghan, “A practice so deeply embedded in our 
governmental structure should be treated as 
decisive of the Constitutional issue.” Mona- 
ghan, Presidential War-Making, 50 BOSTON 
ULL. Rev. 31 (1970). 

In contrast is the view of Francis D. 
Wormuth, who makes the guess that of all 
these military hostilities “eighty-two were 
undertaken by a subordinate officer on the 
spot and without orders from superiors.” 
From this, he ridicules the significance of 
the entire list by claiming the argument 
must be that these 82 precedents “hold that 
every naval and army captain also has the 
legal right to initiate war without the au- 
thorization of either Congress or the Presi- 
dent.” SATURDAY Review, Oct, 2, 1971, at 28. 

Nonsense! All of the precedents set forth 
herein were undertaken pursuant to known 
Executive policies. No incidents are cited 
which were later repudiated or disavowed. 
The military officers “on the spot” were 
acting in each of the 192 hostilities to carry 
out a clear Presidential policy, whether it 
be a design to suppress piracy or the slave 
trade, or a commitment to protect United 
States citizens and property abroad or an 
avowed Presidential foreign policy objec- 
tive, such as the Monroe Doctrine or an 
executive interpretation of our treaty rights. 

In illustration of how routine this prac- 
tice is, I might refer to a letter by Secretary 
of State Cass in August 1958, in which he 
advised the Secretary of Navy, “I have the 
honor also to suggest the importance of our 
squadron being directed to traverse the whole 
of the Levant, showing itself along the coasts 
of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and of Asia Minor 
for the purpose of affording all possible 
protection to the persons and property of 
our citizens.” 69 CoNc, Rec. 6930 (1928). 
Another example is the letter by Secretary 
of State Charles E. Hughes, on March 15, 
1922, in which he informed the Chairman 
of the House Military Affairs Committee 
that the practice of landing troops in China 
for over 20 years was conceded to the United 
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States by the final protocol for the settle- 
ment of the disturbances in China of 1900, 
62 Conc. Rec. 4300 (1922). 

Finally, since it is the President who is 
Commander in Chief and bearer of all the 
Executive power under the Constitution, it 
is the President who is thereby immediately 
responsible for the command of forces and 
the conduct of campaigns. In practice, the 
President acts through the Executive de- 
partments of Government and they, in turn, 
act through subordinate officers. But their 
acts are in legal contemplation the acts of 
the President himself, unless disavowed. See 
United States v. Eliason, 41 U.S. (16 Pet.) 
291, 301-02 (1842); Wilcox v. Jackson, 38 
U.S. (13 Pet) 498, 512 (1839); C. BERDAHL, 
supra note 26, at 21; D. Watson, supra note 
96, at 914. 

us Summarizing his position after more 
than 50 years of study, Professor Quincy 
Wright declared: 

I conclude that the Constitution and prac- 
tice under it have given the President, as 
Commander-in-Chief and conductor of for- 
eign policy, legal authority to send the armed 
forces abroad; to recognize foreign states, gov- 
ernments, belligerency, and aggression 
against the United States or a foreign state; 
to conduct foreign policy in a way to invite 
foreign hostilities; and even to make com- 
mitments which may require the future use 
of force. By the exercise of these powers he 
may nullify the theoretically exclusive power 
of Congress to declare war. 

Wright, The Power of the Executive to Use 
Military Forces Abroad, 10 Va. J. INT'L. L. 
43, 54 (1969). 

Another eminent authority summed up his 
own half-century of study by finding that 
the practice of the President to use military 
power at his own will “had developed into an 
undefined power—almost unchallenged from 
the first and occasionally sanctified judi- 
cially—to employ without Congressional au- 
thorization the armed forces in the protec- 
tion of American rights and interests abroad 
whenever necessary.” Corwin, Who Has the 
Power to Make War?, N.Y. Times, July 31, 
1949, at 14. See also pages 425-26 supra. 

ue See pages 435-43 supra. The 100th Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court has said that (1) 
there is no prohibition in the Constitution 
which keeps the President from initiating 
war without the declaration of Congress, and 
(2) no statute could “prevent the President 
from exercising his traditional powers as 
Commander in Chief, which do include un- 
der certain circumstances the commitment 
of armed forces to hostilities.” Testimony of 
William H. Rehnquist, Hearings on Congress, 
the President, and the War Powers Before the 
Subcomm. on National Security Policy and 
Scientific Developments of the House Comm. 
on Foreign Affairs, 91st Cong., 2d Sess., 228- 
29, 232 (1970). 

My personal view is strengthened by the 
almost unanimous advice from some 40 au- 
thorities, of all political shadings, whom I 
have consulted on this subject. For example, 
Dean Acheson wrote to me about legislation 
which would limit the President’s use of 
forces to 30 days in emergency situations un- 
less Congress specifically extends his author- 
ity. He said: 

Any attempt to spell out procedural re- 
quirements and limitations on executive 
power will tend to make rigid that which 
must be flexible. If the President and the 
Congress are to assume attitudes of hostility, 
the nation in this modern world will be sub- 
ject to grave perils. The separation of powers 
is not based upon the premise of their fun- 
damental hostility. Criticism and restraint 
are contemplated in the workings of the sys- 
tem, and can be accomplished. The present 
legislative proposals do not seem to me to 
provide for this, but, instead, by setting up 
a series of rigid rules, to limit the powers 
of the President beyond safety and to give 
the Congress, by inaction, that the Constitu- 
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tion never contemplated, a veto upon execu- 
tive action. 

Letter from Dean Acheson to Barry M. 
Goldwater, May 18, 1971 (unpublished letter 
in author’s personal files). Another former 
Secretary of State said: 

[W]e should not clutter up our Constitu- 
tion with detailed directives to the President 
and to the Congress where we cannot know 
the future circumstances in which such di- 
rectives will have to be followed. 

Letter from Dean Rusk to Barry M. Gold- 
water, May 11, 1971 (unpublished letter in 
author’s personal files). Thus, Dean Rusk 
writes of his opposition to war powers con- 
trols either in the form of legislation or an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

150 See Congressional Reference Service, 
Regulating the Size of the Armed Force Un- 
der Selective Service Law, 117 Conc. Rec. 8 
9590-91 (daily ed. June 21, 1971). According 
to Senator Stennis, 1971 is the first time 
Congress has ever set numerical strength lev- 
els on the total size of the regular forces, in- 
cluding both volunteers and inductees, in 
the Selective Service Act. See id. at S 9589 
(remarks of Senator Stennis). 

4st Prompt repeal of the compulsory draft 
and its replacement with an all-volunteer 
military were among the pledges included in 
my 1964 platform as the presidential candi- 
date of the Republican Party. 

132 It is a little-noticed fact that the 1972 
defense budget is the smallest relative mili- 
tary budget in a quarter century. Defense 
spending dropped to 34% of total federal 
spending in 1972, falling below human re- 
source spending (42%) for the first time in 
over 20 years. OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT & 
BUDGET, EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
THE U.S. BUDGET IN Brier, FISCAL Year 1972, 
at 5 (1971). 

wsFor example, in mid-1964 President 
Johnson sought $125 million in military aid 
funds, much of it earmarked for a larger air 
force for South Vietnam. 1 L, JOHNSON, 
Special Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Request for Additional Funds for Viet-Nam, 
in PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1963-64, 
at 692-93 (1965). Congress turned down this 
early opportunity to prevent an escalation of 
our Indochina activity and approved all the 
funds which the President had requested. 
Act of Oct. 7, 1964, Pub. L. No. 88-633, § 607, 
78 Stat. 1010; Act of Oct. 7, 1964, Pub. L. No. 
88-634, 78 Stat. 1015. 

1 See, e.g, Economic Stabilization Act 
Amendments of 1971, Pub. L. No. 92-210 (Dec. 
22, 1971). 

48 See, e.g., The Export Administration Act 
of 1969, 50 U.S.C. App. §§ 2401-13 (1970) (ex- 
port controls). Also of interest is The Defense 
Production Act of 1959, id. §§ 2061-166, rel- 
ative to the diversion of certain materials 
from civilian use to mili purposes and 
controls on the distribution of critical and 
strategic materials. 

166 See, e.g., Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917, id. §§ 1-44, relative to the licensing of 
transactions with foreign enemies or allies of 
enemies during any period of national emer- 
gency declared by the President; The Export 
Administration Act of 1969, id. §§ 2401-13. 

17 See U.S. News & WORLD REPOR, Oct. 
25, 1971, at 31. 

w We can probably see the effect of a 
changing public mood in the Vietnamization 
policy of the current Administration, under 
which 480,000 troops will have been with- 
drawn from Indochina in three years. The 
State of the Union Address, President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, 118 Conc. Rec. H 145, H 149 
(daily ed. Jan. 20, 1972). 

19 The active role outlined for Congress in 
the preceding paragraph would, I believe, 
conform foursquare with the doctrine an- 
nounced by the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit in Orlando v. 
Laird, 443 F.2d 1039 (2d Cir. 1971), cert. 
denied, 92 S. Ct. 94 (1971). The court held 
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that the power of Congress to declare war 
calls for “some mutual participation between 
the Congress and the President ... with 
action by the Congress sufficient to authorize 
or ratify the military activity at issue... .” 
443 F.2d at 1043 (emphasis original). The 
court expressly indicated that congressional 
collaboration can follow the initiation of a 
hostility, rather than precede it, and can take 
the form of military appropriations as well 
as extensions of the draft. In addition, the 
court suggests that area resolutions and 
treaties, such as the Tonkin Gulf Resolu- 
tion, Pub. L. No. 88-408, 78 Stat. 384 (1964), 
terminated, Foreign Military Sales Act of 
1971, Pub, L. No. 91-672, § 12, 84 Stat. 2053, 
and the SEATO Treaty, Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty, Sept. 8, 1954, [1955] 
1 U.S.T. 81, T.I.A.S. No. 3170, are sufficient in 
authorizing the prosecution of war even 
though expressed in broad language. 

Needless to say, there is probably some 
resolution or treaty around which would fit 
almost any military contingency. And no 
fighting is going to continue for long without 
a President including funds in his annual or 
supplemental budget request for its support, 
at which point Congress will either collabo- 
rate by voting the money or force a change 
in policy by cutting or denying defense- 
oriented funds. 

10 See pages 426-32 supra. 

w Ratner, The Coordinated Warmaking 
Power—Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Roles, 44 S. CAL. L. Rev. 461, 486 (1971). 

Though three early cases touching the 
French naval war are heavily relied upon by 
the advocates of war powers controls, these 
cases were decided after hostilities had ended. 
Thus, the issue of curbing tthe President’s 
conduct of war during actual fighting was 
not presented. See Bas v. Tingy, 4 U.S. (4 
Dall.) 37 (1800); Talbot v. Seeman, 5 U.S. 
(1 Cranch) 1 (1801); Little v. Barreme, 6 U.S. 
(2 Cranch) 170 (1804). Furthermore, the 
cases involved “an issue squarely within a 
specific grant of authority to Congress. That 
is, the power ‘to make Rules concerning 
Captures on Land and Water.’” Testimony 
of Prof. J. Moore, 117 Conc. Rec. S 6469 
(daily ed. May 10, 1971). See U.S, Consr. 
art. I, §8. 

Although Schwartz at one point indicates 
Little may have broad implications, he 
Sharply qualifies his position elsewhere by 
adding: “A Constitution which did not 
permit the Commander in Chief to order 
belligerent acts whenever they are deemed 
necessary to defend the interests of the na- 
tion, would be less an instrument intended 
to endure through the ages, than a suicide 
pact.” He also writes: “If one thing is clear 
under the Constitution, it is that the actual 
use of the armed forces by the Commander 
in Chief is not subject to any legal control.” 
B. Schwartz, supra note 50 at 168, 205, 217. 

18 A prime conception motivating the in- 
troduction of war powers legislation seems to 
be an assumption that it is the President 
who has, on his own, drawn this nation into 
an escalation of the Vietnam hostilities. For 
example, Senator Javits comments that this 
legislation “may, in retrospect, be viewed as 
the most constructive legislative by-product 
of our Nation's tragic Vietnam experience.” 
117 Conc. Rec. S 20,627 (daily ed. Dec. 6, 
1971) (remarks of Senator Javits). 

18 T have identified at least 24 statutes in 
which Congress has supported an expansion 
of the Indochina hostilities. Goldwater, Con- 
gress: Accessory to Vietnam, 117 Conc. REC. 
S 12,466 (daily ed. July 29, 1971). 

In the words of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit: “The Con- 
gress and the Executive have taken mutual 
and joint action in the prosecution and sup- 
port of military operations in Southeast Asia 
from the beginning of those operations.” 
Orlando v. Laird, 443 F.2d 1039 (2d Cir. 1971), 
cert. denied, 92 S. Ct. 


i For example, in 1966, Congress approved 
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a $13.1 billion supplemental appropriations 
request meant chiefly to fund military opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia. Although the bills 
implementing this request were the focus for 
televised hearings by the Senate during 
which our Indochina policy was thoroughly 
examined, Congress responded by granting 
every penny sought. Act of Mar. 16, 1966, Pub. 
L. No. 89-367, 80 Stat. 36, 37; Act of Mar. 25, 
1966, Pub. L. No. 89-374, 80 Stat. 79, 82; 1966 
Conc. Q. ALMaNac 153. One year later, Con- 
gress appropriated an additional $12.2 billion 
tagged for the support of military operations 
in Southeast Asia. Act of Mar. 16, 1967, Pub. 
L. No. 90-5, 81 Stat. 5, 6; Act of Apr. 4, 1967, 
Pub. L. No. 90-8, 81 Stat. 8; 1967 Conc. Q. 
ALMANAC 209. 

1% For example, Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers cautions: 

To circumscribe presidential ability to act 
in emergency situations—or even to appear 
to weaken it—would run the grave risk of 
miscalculation by a potential enemy regard- 
ing the ability of the United States to act in 
a crisis. This might embolden such a nation 
to provoke crises or take other actions which 
undermine international peace and security. 

Testimony of Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers, Senate War Powers Hearings, supra 
note 12, at S 7199 (daily ed. May 18, 1971). 
Professor James MacGregory Burns agreees. 
He has testified that artificial restrictions on 
Executive discretion “may not lead to peace 
but to war, as foreign adversaries estimate 
that the United States will not respond to a 
threat to world peace because of legislative 
restrictions on the executive.” Hearings on 
Congress, the President, and the War Powers, 
Before the Subcomm. on National Security 
Policy and Scientific Developments of the 
House Comm. on Foreign Affairs, 91st Cong., 
2d Sess. 81-82 (1970) (testimony of Dr. 
Burns). 

I have spoken of my own fears about war 
powers legislation on the grounds it will 
place all our treaty obligations in a state of 
permanent doubt; prevent the United States 
from responding in even a limited way to 
protect the existence of friendly and stra- 
tegically important countries such as Israel, 
with which we have no defense commitment 
specifically authorized by statute; and con- 
ceivably might drag the President into an 
unwanted expansion of hostilities, the pre- 
sumption of the legislation being that the 
President has no power to contravene con- 
gressional directives. See my testimony be- 
fore Senate War Powers Hearings, supra note 
12, at S5637-47 (daily ed. Apr. 26, 1971). 

On the latter point, it must be remembered 
that historians generally concur that it “was 
the War Hawks—members of Congress all— 
who aggressively sought the War of 1812,” 
and that in 1898 it was “the press and Con- 
gress” who pressured President McKinley 
into requesting a declaration of war. Nanes, 
Congress and Military Commitments: An 
Overview, CURRENT History, Aug. 1969, at 
116. In this connection, it is also important 
to recall how congressional leaders sought 
in 1962 to talk President Kennedy into a 
military attack or invasion of Cuba, rather 
than a blockade. See R. KENNEDY, THIRTEEN 
Days 53-54 (1969). 

16 Mr. George Ball, who has served his 
country well on five separate occasions in the 
executive branch, testified during the war 
powers hearings that he has been around 
long enough to have seen other legislation 
which was supposed to assure that the 
United States would not be drawn into an- 
other major conflict, He recalls that by 
passing a series of neutrality laws in the 
1930's, Congress believed it would forestall 
a repetition of World War I. And yet, Mr. 
Ball points out that this very legislation 
might have been instrumental in leading to 
war: 

We all remember the somber history of 
these Congressional acts, and what an im- 
pediment they imposed to participation by 
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the United States in the timorous politics of 
Europe which paved the way for Hitler’s con- 
quests and another world catastrophe—a 
catastrophe which, as recent disclosures have 
made quite clear, could have very probably 
been averted if the United States had lent a 
steadying hand to reinforce the will of the 
flatulent statesmen then guiding European 
destinies. 

Testimony of the Honorable George S. Ball, 
Senate War Powers Hearings, supra note 12, 
at S12621 (daily ed. July 30, 1971). 


DENIAL OF U.N. ACCREDITATION 
TO REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
continuing degradation of the principles 
on which the United Nations was founded 
was further exemplified in the action of 
the Secretary General on December 17, 
1971. On that day, the Central News 
Agency of the Republic of China was de- 
nied further accreditation at the U.N. 
Those of us who support the concept of 
free speech and free press deplore that 
action by the United Nations. For that 
reason, I welcomed an editorial published 
in the Washington Post on February 5, 
1972. The editorial urges the new Secre- 
tary General to reconsider the action ex- 
pelling the journalists of the Republic of 
China, because of a conviction that it is 
the right of all people and nations to 
learn the news. 

I urge Senators to read the editorial. 
To afford them the opportunity to do so, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “ ‘Free’ Press at the U.N.,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


“FREE” Press AT THE U.N. 


At 10 a.m. last Dec. 17, aides of then-Secre- 
tary General U Thant informed T. C. Tang 
and Chenchi Lin, who had represented the 
Central News Agency of China (Taiwan) at 
the United Nations for 26 and 15 years re- 
spectively, that their accreditation had been 
revoked and that they must turn in their 
Passes, close their offices and depart the 
premises by the close of business that day. 
Their ouster, subsequently upheld by the new 
Secretary General Kurt Waldheim, was and 
i- an outrage. 

The purported fact of the maiter, so as- 
serted by the U.N. Secreturiac is that since 
Central News is the official press agency of 
Nationalist China and since the General As- 
sembly resolution of Oct. 25 admitting Peking 
called for expulsion of all “representatives of 
Chiang Kai-shek,” the a, ency had to go. 

The actual fact of the matter, we suspect, is 
that the new delegation from Peking insisted 
on a mean and gratuitous gesture further hu- 
miliating Taiwan and that the Secretariat, 
not to put too fine a point on it, caved. In 
doing so, the Secretariat turned its back on 
the values of freedom of information which 
were supported, in this particular instance, 
by parties as disparate as the United States 
Government and the United Nations Cor- 
respondents Association, including Pravda 
and Tass. 

We would urge Mr. Waldheim to reconsider. 
There is no question but that Mr. Tang and 
Mr. Lin are journalists who were covering a 
legitimate and important news activity. In 
deciding that one claimant rather than an- 
other deserved the single “China” seat at the 
United Nations, the General Assembly surely 
did not mean that the losing claimant should 
be deprived of news about the U.N. In a for- 
mal sense the two journalists may have “rep- 
resented” the Nationalist government but in 
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a real sense they represented the right of all 
Peoples and nations to learn the news. That is 
the appropriate basis, we believe, on which 
their accreditatinn should be restored. 


ADELA AND PRIVATE FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is one of 
the signs of the times and one of the 
philosophical contradictions of the day 
that the role of private enterprise and 
specifically private foreign investment 
increasingly is under attack domesti- 
cally as well as abroad. 

Often overlooked in the sterile battle 
of words, half-truths and empty slogans 
are three basic facts: 

First, that the continued transfer of 
capital and technology is urgent if the 
developing world is to progress and ful- 
fill the raising aspirations of its people 
and if the dangerous gap between the 
have and have-not nations is to be nar- 
rowed; 

Second, that shortfalls in the transfer 
of public funds through bilateral or mul- 
tilateral aid programs will have to be 
compensated for by increased efforts of 
the private sector; and that 

Third, new instruments are being 
forged to help effect these transfers 
which show imagination if not genius. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
one such institution that is making a 
significant contribution to Latin Ameri- 
can econome development in the context 
of the private enterprise system. I refer 
to the ADELA Investment Co., which has 
now completed its sixth year of opera- 
tions and which by its own conservative 
estimate has resulted in an additional 
capital input of $1.7 billion into Latin 
America through the multiplier effect of 
its programs of minority equity invest- 
ments, technical assistance and loans. 

The operations of the ADELA are the 
operations of a forward-looking multi- 
national corporation in its best and full- 
est sense. The original capital stock of 
ADELA is drawn from capital subscrip- 
tions from corporations in both the de- 
veloped and developing world—the stock- 
holders presently total 243 from 23 na- 
tions with no stockholder holding more 
than 2 percent and no country group 
holding more than one-third of the 
shares. ADELA in turn has cooperated 
with publically financed developed agen- 
cies such as the International Finance 
Corp., the Overseas Private Investment 
Corp., and the development banks in the 
host countries of Latin America. 

It is a conscious policy of the ADELA 
to limit its equity participation in any 
one enterprise to 20 percent or less and 
it has evolved a well designed divestiture 
program which may serve as a future 
model for this area if not the world. 

The success of the ADELA both as a 
development tool and as a profit-mak- 
ing institution have led to the establish- 
ment of similar multinational private in- 
vestment corporations working in Asia 
and Africa. It is my hope and expecta- 
tion that a similar organization will soon 
be established in the Middle East and 
accelerated economic development may 
be one of the factors that would help 
ease the tensions in this troubled area of 
the world. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of the past chairman of the ADELA, 
Howard Peterson to the shareholders, be 
printed in the Record along with ex- 
cerpts from the report of the president 
Ernest Keller. This material has been 
selected from the annual report of the 
ADELA for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, which has just been released. 
It is my hope that these excerpts will 
provide a welcomed addition to the de- 
bate concerning the role of private for- 
eign investment in Latin America. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN 
To the SHAREHOLDERS: 


In its sixth year, ADELA continued its 
progress, its growth and its effectiveness. 
From its conception by far-sighted men, to 
its birth and crawling stages, it has come to 
its present stature as a young but mature 
and important factor in the development 
process in Latin America. This must give 
satisfaction to those who saw in it the pos- 
sibility of a substantial demonstration and 
contribution by private enterprise to one of 
the most complex problems of our times. 

Not that the way has been easy or the 
economic climate free from storms—storms 
which strike here and there—never all at 
once—some cataclysmic—at least for a short 
span—others only dampening. In this kalei- 
doscope the foreign investor is too prone to 
think of the black clouds of a particular 
country as blotting out opportunities over 
& diverse area of 21 countries embracing 220 
million people. 

ADELA, on the ground, working in vir- 
tually all countries, can perceive the ebbs 
and flows of these weatherfronts, and, per- 
ceiving, has continued to help economic de- 
velopment by equity investments, by work- 
ing with local entrepreneurs and by lending 
all forms of technical assistance to local 
Managements. This is ADELA’s avowed pur- 
pose; this is its business. And this difficult 
business goes well. As expected, it is not free 
from problems, some of which have become 
somewhat more pronounced in the past 
months and years. 

Everyone is aware of the mounting prob- 
lems and uncertainties in the world economy 
this past year and of some adverse trends in 
a few countries in Latin America. This and 
the sale during the year of five profitable in- 
vestments led to some deterioration in the 
over-all performance of ADELA's equity in- 
vestment portfolio. In view of the nature of 
ADELA's business and its designed purpose 
to be a venture capital investor in Latin 
America, and taking into consideration a 
recommendation of our auditors, it seemed 
prudent to the Board of Directors to forego 
the payment of a dividend in favor of sub- 
stantially increasing the company’s reserves. 
This was done, $1.9 million was added to the 
reserve for possible losses on specific invest- 
ments and loans which to date has proved 
ample to cover possible write-offs as esti- 
mated by management. The remainder of 
$3.44 million of the year’s consolidated earn- 
ings and $2 million of previously earned sur- 
plus were used for increasing the consoli- 
dated legal and general reserve to $6 mil- 
lion. This action of the Board of Directors is 
in keeping with the resolution adopted in 
1967 whereby the company’s reserves should 
be brought to 15% of its paid-in capital. The 
provision made this year achieves that goal. 
Of the wisdom of this action taken by the 
Board of Directors, I have no doubt and all 
I can ask of our shareholders is their under- 
standing and forebearance. 

As the President's report, following this 
brief comment, details: Adela has $39.8 mil- 
lion equity investments in 92 companies in 
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20 countries and, in addition, is currently 
lending Latin American enterprises $216.6 
million. With paid-in capital of $61.2 million, 
enhanced this past year by 61 additional cap- 
ital subscriptions of $8.7 million, Adela is 
now utilizing resources of $76.8 million, and 
has additional lines of credit of $244.2 million 
at its disposal. 

Granted these are small sums in contrast 
to the capital needs of this vast area, but 
they will grow and their influence on private 
development is of much greater magnitude 
than the sums involved. First, by the exam- 
ple the employment of these funds sets in 
the enlistment of local capital investment 
and local managerial initiatives. But more 
importantly, Adela’s minority contribution 
has had a great multiplier effect since its 
inception. Adela’s infusion is conservatively 
estimated as having resulted in a capital 
input into this vast continent of $1.7 billion. 
This well serves Adela’s purposes. 

The great majority of the Latin American 
countries, including the nations with the 
most rapidly growing markets and economies, 
continue to recognize and encourage foreign 
investment as an essential input on which 
growth is dependent. In contrast, a few coun- 
tries have adopted policies which tend to 
discourage and reduce this external input, 
including mandatory withdrawal of for- 
eign investment. I and probably all of the 
investors in Adela deplore this trend, be- 
cause it is against the best interest of devel- 
oping nations and results in stagnation and 
setbacks in a badly needed socio-economic 
advancement. 

Adela’s sponsors have equipped the com- 
pany from the beginning with policies which 
are compatible with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of developing countries to determine 
their own destiny, make their own plans, and 
assume the responsibility for their economic 
development. Adela is a minority investor. It 
seeks and encourages local partners. It as- 
sists them in the conduct of their enterprises 
through Adelatic and its own management 
skills. It has the announced purpose, even 
as a minority investor, of rotating its port- 
folio by selling off its investments when they 
reach maturity and thus free funds for fur- 
ther equity investments of a more entrepre- 
neurial character. To do this, it is important- 
ly engaged in a program to develop local 
capital markets. 

Adela today is a truly multinational enter- 
prise with 243 stockholders from 23 nations, 
including 35 shareholders from Latin Amer- 
ica, with no stockholder holding more than 
2% and no country group holding more 
than one third of the shares. Although it is 
a Luxembourg corporation, its principal op- 
erating offices are in Lima (Peru), with of- 
fices throughout principal cities in Latin 
America. Its staff is multinational as well as 
multilingual, with the largest contingent 
being Latin Americans. In a real sense, 
Adela is not a foreign investor. 

I have been associated with Adela since its 
formal organization—first as Vice Chairman 
of the Board, and for the last two years as 
its Chairman. As I leave this position, may 
I record my personal sense of satisfaction at 
the success Adela has achieved; and, speak- 
ing for the Board of Directors, our indebted- 
ness to Ernst Keller and his fine staff for 
their accomplishments on difficult terrain; 
and, of course, my hope, sustained by past 
performance, for greater attainments in the 
future. It has been a pleasure and an honor 
to have had an opportunity to contribute to 
Adela. 

HOWARD PETERSON. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
INVESTMENT DEVELOPMENT 
Investment development comprises oppor- 
tunity identification and the study, promo- 
tion and implementation of new projects. It 
is essential to our development role, and dis- 
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tinguishes ADELA from other investment com- 
panies which are restricted only to providing 
money. Rather than investing the limited re- 
sources that we have available for long-term 
investments in investment opportunities 
that are presented to us, our investment de- 
velopment capabilities permit us to take the 
initiative in identifying, structuring and im- 
plementing projects with maximum eco- 
nomic impact potential. They also allow us 
to develop investment opportunities which 
can then be implemented by third parties 
without ADELA capital. It is this capability 
which keeps us from becoming passive inves- 
tors reacting to isolated investment situa- 
tions, and allows us to create investment op- 
portunities responsive to the economic and 
social needs of the area. The area knowledge, 
know-how, and entreprenurial and profes- 
sional expertise we have within the Group, 
combined with the capability to enlist finan- 
cial and technical support from the indus- 
trialized countries gives us a unique faculty 
for achieving the purposes that prompted the 
organization of apELA. In addition to the 
continued identification and development of 
new opportunities, the past year marked the 
beginning of the implementation phase of 
a number of large projects that had been ear- 
lier identified and promoted by us, partic- 
ularly in the tourism and agribusiness sec- 
tors. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1971, 
48 assignments for outside clients were com- 
pleted, including 4 assignments of regional 
dimensions covering all of Latin America. 
As in the previous year tourism development 
continued to receive high priority, followed 
by work on the agribusiness sector and in the 
specialized and urgent area of programming 
and industrializing low-cost housing con- 
struction. 

The promotion company as a vehicle for 
investment development activities con- 
tinued to prove its usefulness as a mecha- 
nism for marshalling the support and par- 
ticipation of local investors in new projects. 
The promotion company concept was pio- 
neered by ADELA for providing a programmed 
approach to the identification, development 
and implementation of investment opportu- 
nities and enlisting the support and active 
participation of potential local investors at 
an early stage of a project’s development. 
Projects identified and developed by the 
promotion companies are normally imple- 
mented by separate companies, specifically 
organized for each new investment, in which 
the promotion company participants may 
provide part of the initial risk capital. At 
this time, apELa participates in 6 promotion 
companies, to which aDELATEC provides tech- 
nical, and in some cases full management 
services. ADELA’s participation is limited to a 
minority holding, normally not exceeding 
20%. The companies are supervised and op- 
erated by their own boards of directors. 


Another longer range program with con- 
tinentwide perspectives in which we took the 
lead is in the field of human resources de- 
velopment, ADELA has long felt that executive 
placement and training, programmed learn- 
ing and other knowledge related fields are an 
essential complementation to the growth and 
development of business enterprises in Latin 
America and consequently, directly related 
to apELa’s principal role. As a first step in a 
continent-wide program in this area, Tasa de 
Mexico S.A., an ADELA joint venture with 
other investors, opened its offices in Mexico 
City during the year and is now expanding 
into other countries. 

As of June 30, 1970, the investment de- 
velopment activities of the ADELA Group 
combined with the resources invested under 
its entire investment program have con- 
tributed to a total of approximately $1.7 bil- 
lion of new investments recommended and/ 
or implemented in Latin America, Even more 
significant perhaps, are the long-range con- 
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tributions resulting from the pioneering of 
new areas of investment activity in a number 
of countries. Equally noteworthy has been 
the technique used of stimulating the par- 
ticipation of local investors in investment 
development through the promotion com- 
pany mechanism, thereby, implanting locally 
the knowledge and techniques of project 
development and implementation. 
* * * » . 


DIVESTITURE 


In accordance with ApELA’s Investment 
Policy which calls for the sale of equity 
holdings in order to free equity investment 
funds for new ventures, share holdings in 
five companies were sold during the fiscal 
year for an aggregate net realization price 
of $5.7 million, compared to an acquisition 
cost of $2.1 million, resulting in net capital 
gains of $3.6 million. These latest sales bring 
the total number of companies in which 
ADELA has sold its holdings since its in- 
ception to 8, for an aggregate net realization 
price of $9.4 million, compared to an ac- 
quisition cost of $3.3 million (9.2% of total 
disbursements in equity), resulting in ag- 
gregate capital gains of $6.1 million. Of these 
sales, the holdings in the two largest in- 
vestments were sold to the general public 
through local stock exchanges. In the absence 
of public placement possibilities, the shares 
of the other 6 investments were sold to Latin 
American partners in the projects and other 
local investors. 

. * * . . 


The absence of active capital markets in 
most of Latin America, often makes the 
placement of shares with a wider circle of 
local investors, as contemplated in our In- 
vestment Policy, difficult. In response to this 
situation, the Capital Market Development 
Committee was organized as a committee of 
the Board of Directors to counsel manage- 
ment on divestiture of long-term invest- 
ments and as a corollary thereto, assist and 


advise management on plans for develop- 
ing and strengthening capital markets in 
Latin America. During the past year, the 
Committee endorsed proposal whereby 


ADELA will undertake, jointly with local 
and other international institutions, to de- 
velop more active capital markets. This pro- 
gram will be concentrated initially on a 
few countries rather than diluting the ef- 
fort by endeavouring to start on a continent- 
wide basis. The expertise developed in a few 
pilot projects will then be used as a basis 
for similar programs elsewhere. 
. . . . . 
FUTURE PRIORITIES 


As a private investment and development 
company, we cannot and will not deviate 
from the basic principles which govern the 
activity of private enterprise and the func- 
tioning of the free market economy, A sacri- 
fice of basic principles because of a changing 
environment would be short-sighted and 
would defeat our purposes and objectives, It 
would also be contrary to the best interest of 
the countries in which we work and invest. 
Adaptation, therefore, cannot mean to aban- 
don or change sound basic principles, it can 
only consist of a shifting of emphasis as be- 
tween countries, economic sectors, and the 
areas of our activity, so as to best serve de- 
velopment objectives and provide encourage- 
ment and support to private enterprise. 

Sog the immediate future our priorities in- 
clude: 

A further increase of our technical and 
financial services activity leading to greater 
effectiveness in the pursuit of sound develop- 
ment plans and to a larger volume of feasible 
investment projects in the countries of Latin 
America; 

The implementation of several large pro- 
jects developed in past years and the trans- 
fer to other geographic areas of the special- 
ized knowledge gained in specific economic 
sectors and projects; and 
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Increased emphasis on the important ob- 
jective of divestiture from investments 
which have matured and can be placed, where 
possible by public offerings, through a sys- 
tematic medium-term program of selecting 
investments and preparing them for place- 
ment. 

For the medium- and long-term our priori- 
ties have not substantially varied but have 
experienced a change in emphasis. Private 
enterprise in Latin America will need greater 
assistance in meeting the challenge of eco- 
nomic integration, in changing its philosophy 
and organization from domestic-market- 
oriented import substitution to one of com- 
petitive export marketing, and in operating 
within economies of greater scale. Foreign 
investors will need our advice and assistance 
in coping with the mounting requirements 
for adaptation to a rapidly changing environ- 
ment which in some countries is character- 
ized by rules and limitations entailing major 
changes in policy and operating procedures. 
With the growing scarcity of, and even keener 
competition for, long-term investment capi- 
tal, the mobilization of capital within Latin 
America will significantly gain in importance 
for the realization of the area’s development 
objectives and investment plans. Thus, the 
stepping-up of efforts to develop active capi- 
tal markets in Latin America in cooperation 
with national, regional and international in- 
stitutions, has become of greater urgency and 
must be assigned highest priority. 

» . * ». . 

Divestiture is, therefore, not only of im- 
portance for self-financing an ever larger 
portion of new investments, but also from an 
organizational viewpoint. We have long ago 
organized ourselves for the monitoring and 
follow-up of our numerous investments, but 
we also have realized that despite continu- 
ously improved control methods and sys- 
tems, the number of investments which we 
can effectively hold, and in case of emergen- 
cies assist, is limited. The answer to this 
limitation lies not in adding more man- 
power but in rotation of our portfolio and 
divestiture of mature investments, including 
those which have failed to produce satisfac- 
tory results within a reasonable time after 
overcoming the customary preoperating and 
start-up difficulties. 

A well designed divestiture program must 
be combined with a further strengthening 
of ADELA’s equity capital, in part by a con- 
tinued effort to mobilize additional equity 
or quasi-equity from existing or new sources, 
and in another substantial part through re- 
tention of an increasing percentage of our 
earnings. We must be cognizant of the fact 
that because of the nature of our business 
and of geographical and other limitations 
imposed on us, together with the risks and 
uncertainties inherent therein, it may be- 
come more difficult for us to raise long-term 
capital in the keenly contested international 
markets. This means that further strength- 
ening of our own resources may have to 
come primarily from within and indicates 
the need for a conservative approach to re- 
tention of earnings. 

Despite fluctuations and setbacks, despite 
the unavoidable cycles of prosperity and 
stagnation or recession to which the econ- 
omies of the developing countries are ex- 
posed, and despite the uncertainties injected 
into future projections by the effect of neces- 
sary but painful socio-economic changes and 
by errors in concept and policy, Latin Amer- 
ica as a whole continues to offer vast oppor- 
tunities to private enterprise. In the light 
of today’s available advanced technology, 
these opportunities far exceed those which 
existed in the development period of the now 
industrialized countries. To cope with the 
cycles, to help overcome the immediate ef- 
fects of necessary changes and of errors, and 
to assist private enterprise and Latin Ameri- 
can governments in taking advantage of the 
great development potential and opportuni- 
ties, continue to be the primary assignment 
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of ADELA and of those who work with us. 
Based on what we have learned in the past 
and of what we have assembled in experience 
and in talent, I am confident that our con- 
tribution to the tasks before us will con- 
tinue to grow in the same measure as our 
confidence in Latin America and as ADELA 
has since 1965, when we began our 
work on what then was termed “an experi- 
ment.” 
ERNST KELLER. 


MAURICE ABRAVANEL, CONDUCTOR, 
UTAH SYMPHONY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in Utah we 
are celebrating Maurice Abravanel’s 25th 
year as musical director and conductor 
of the Utah Symphony. I would like to 
call this remarkable man, and his con- 
tribution to the world of music, to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Utah has a rich musical heritage. 
Many Utah pioneers brought musical in- 
struments with them across the plains, 
and music has always been an important 
part of our lives. Between 1855 and 1940 
there were nine attempts to organize and 
sustain a symphony orchestra—all of 
them fine and creditable efforts. 

But not until Maurice Abravanel be- 
came its gifted and tireless conductor in 
1947 did Utah begin to build the type of 
musical organization which could lay 
claim to being one of the foremost or- 
chestras in the country. The orchestra 
which Maurice Abravanel now conducts 
unquestionably can make such claim; 
The Utah Symphony is irrefutably one 
of the top-rated city orchestras in Amer- 
ica. 

An American citizen of Spanish-Por- 
tuguese ancestry, Maurice Abravanel was 
born in Salonika, Greece, and was reared 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, where he first 
conducted at 16. He studied in Berlin 
with Kurt Weill before he was 20, con- 
ducted the Berlin State Orchestra, was a 
guest conductor at the Paris National 
Operata, and was so successful conduct- 
ing in Australia that he extended a 3- 
month engagement there into 2 years. 
He came to Utah on a 1-year contract, 
and has stayed for 25 years. 

The symphony he built is essentially 
a local product, run by Utahns, with 
Utah citizens as musicians. Of its 85 
members, only 15 came to Utah especial- 
ly to play in the symphony. A large ma- 
jority were born in Utah. But, it travels 
over 10,000 miles and plays some 170 
concerts to a combined audience of over 
300,000 people annually. 

The Utah Symphony has been on in- 
ternational tour, playing in Europe and 
South America, and to a number of 
American cities. It has played also in 
many of the small towns in Utah, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and other western States 
exposing people to live symphony who 
have little opportunity otherwise to hear 
it. Its conductor has involved hundreds 
of students in choral and orchestral con- 
certs, bringing them into intimate con- 
tact with great music. 

During these years Maurice Abravanel 
has been honored for his artistry in all 
parts of the world. Harold Schonberg in 
the New York Times perhaps caught the 
essence of his greatness when he charac- 
terized him as “superior conductor, more 
interested in music than in himself.” 
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The dedication of the orchestra to its 
conductor, and its spirit of loyalty was 
noted by another critic, who wrote: 


What really distinguishes this orchestra is 
its sense of identity. A listener gets the im- 
pression that each of the musicians is play- 
ing his heart out because he is convinced 
what he is doing is good and important. 


And finally a critic in London summed 
up his praise in this way: 

By any standard the Utah Symphony is a 
first class ensemble. Make no mistake, this 
is a great orchestra. 


And so it is a pleasure here today, 
while Maurice Abravanel is in Washing- 
ton as guest conductor of our National 
Symphony Orchestra, to call to the at- 
tention of Senators the work of this 
sensitive and innovative musician who 
stands out among his peers as a conduc- 
tor of enormous talent, who is reaping 
high artistic rewards and personal rec- 
ognition everywhere, and who has given 
Utah one of the Nation’s singularly fine 
symphony orchestras. 


SENATOR MUSKIE’S PLAN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Crosby 8S. 
Noyes, in an excellent editorial in Tues- 
day’s Evening Star, has described the re- 
cent actions of one of our “presidential 
Senators” to a tee. 

I commend this interesting and well- 
thought out piece to the attention of my 
colleagues and ask that it be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MUSKIE’S PLAN CALLS FoR A SELLOUT IN 
VIETNAM 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Sen. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine has in- 
deed staked out a position on a Vietnam set- 
tlement that goes beyond the peace plan out- 
lined by President Nixon. He is proposing 
nothing less than complete surrender, the be- 
trayal of South Vietnam and the delivery of 
that country’s 15 million people to Commu- 
nist control in the shortest possible period 
of time. 

Muskie complains that the administration 
plan for peace in Vietnam is cluttered with 
too many conditions. His own plan is beau- 
tifully simple. It boils down to two proposi- 
tions: Get the hell out and then force the 
Saigon government to surrender to Commu- 
nist terms, 

The front-running Democratic candidate 
for President doesn’t say it quite that way. 
In his own words: 

“First, we must set a date when we will 
withdraw every soldier, sailor and airman 
and stop all bombing and other American 
military activity, dependent only on an agree- 
ment for the return of our prisoners and the 
safety of our troops as they leave. 

“Second, we must urge the government in 
Saigon to move toward a political accommo- 
dation with all elements of their society. 
Without such an accommodation the war 
cannot be ended, and it is clear that the 
American people will not support an indefi- 
nite war, either by our presence or by proxy.” 

The words are weaselly but the meaning is 
perfectly clear. After we are safely out (as- 
suming, of course, that the Communists will 
buy the simple prisoner-for-pullout deal) 
we will then inform the leaders in Saigon 
that unless they settle with the Communists 
we will withdraw all further support. 

In these circumstances, for “‘accommoda- 
tion” read “capitulation.” And for “all ele- 
ments of their society” read the Provisional 
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Revolutionary Government of the National 
Liberation Front which would inevitably snd 
speedily emerge as the real and undisputed 
master of South Vietnam. 

After all the promises that have been made 
to the South Vietnamese, the billions that 
have been spent and the thousands of lives 
lost, it all adds up to a beautifully simple, 
homespun, forthright sellout. As for Muskie, 
who is selling his candidacy as a man to be 
trusted, one wonders how much trust he 
inspiries in, say a South Vietnamese soldier. 

In some ways, in fact, the Muskie pro- 
posals are harsher than the latest demands of 
the Viet Cong. They at least still are calling 
for a political settlement that theoretically 
would give the South Vietnamese a chance 
at the polls. 

If President Nguyen Van Thieu gets out, 
they say, and various other elements of the 
war are stopped, they will “immediately dis- 
cuss with the Saigon administration the 
formation of a three-segment government of 
national concord with a view to organizing 
general elections in South Vietnam, to elect 
a constituent assembly, to work out & con- 
stitution and set up a definitive government 
in South Vietnam.” 

In earlier proposals the Viet Cong have 
defined a three-segment government as in- 
cluding “political, social, and religious forces 
in South Vietnam aspiring to peace, inde- 
pendence, neutrality and democracy,” reserv- 
ing to themselves the right to pass judg- 
ment on the extent to which individuals 
possess these qualities. 

At best, it is not a very hopeful proposi- 
tion, but it may not be entirely hopeless 
either. As between what the Nixon adminis- 
tration is proposing in the way of a political 
settlement and what the Viet Cong is de- 
manding, it is at least conceivable that an 
accommodation could be found. 

Obviously, the timing of Thieu’s resigna- 
tion is open to negotiation. And the differ- 
ences between the Viet Cong proposal for a 
provisional government and the Nixon con- 
cept of an election commission “representing 
all political forces in South Vietnam” may 
not be unbridgeable. The major business of 
government in the interim period, after all, 
would be the organization of elections. 

There is, therefore, some hope, however 
faint, in the course that the administration 
offers. There is none at all in what Muskie 
is proposing. 

A government in Saigon, threatened with 
the withdrawal of American support, would 
be in no position to negotiate about any- 
thing and the Communists, for their part, 
would have no inducement to make the 
slightest concession. They could impose their 
terms in the certain knowledge that South 
Vietnam, without American support, would 
quickly collapse, while they can continue to 
count on the most massive support and sup- 
ply from the Russians and Chinese. 

It is incredible that Muskie, as an aspiring 
president of the United States, would pledge 
himself to deliberately engineer what his 
country has fought for seven bloody years 
to prevent. It is even more incredible that 
his plan for a sellout should commend itself 
to very many American voters. If a candidate 
can sell himself on this kind of platform, 
the country and the world are indeed in a 
sorry condition. 


SENATOR SPESSARD HOLLAND 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. President, it was a 
privilege to have known and worked with 
Spessard Holland in the U.S. Senate. I 
was here only a few months before I rec- 
ognized him as one of the giants of the 
Senate. His benchmarks were honor and 
integrity. Though he was mild and 
courtly in manner, he was obviously a 
fighter in spirit. I think it could be said 
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without challenge that he was “a gen- 
tleman of the old school”—and most cer- 
tainly he was always a gentleman in as- 
serting his strong views and standing for 
the things he believed. 

Few men had a more illustrious ca- 
reer. Awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for his exploits in World War I, he 
returned to his native Florida to serve 
as county prosecutor, county judge, State 
senator, and finally Governor before 
coming to the Senate. He served 24 years 
in this Chamber until declining health 
forced him to retire. 

Probably he will be best remembered 
as the father of the 24th amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution by which the poll 
tax was abolished. This alone would be 
monument enough for most men, but it 
was by no means his only accomplish- 
ment. I remember particularly working 
with him on protection of the environ- 
ment, and particularly on saving and 
expanding Everglades National Park and 
establishing Biscayne Bay National 
Monument. He was a sound ecologist long 
before ecology became a household word. 

Spessard Holland passed away quietly 
in his sleep after a relaxed afternoon 
spent with his family and friends at his 
home in Bartow, Fla. He spent his re- 
tirement days making himself available 
to friends and providing, when asked, his 
serene advice, drawn from this wisdom 
and his love of people. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
lovely wife, Mary, and to his two sons 
and two daughters, and their children. 


SENATOR CARL HAYDEN 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, last week 
when the death of our beloved colleague, 
Carl Hayden, was announced, I was in 
the Chamber and spoke then a few words 
of the grief I felt. I attended his funeral 
service in Arizona. Today I should like 
to say a little more about what Carl Hay- 
den meant to the country—and to me. 

It is not easy to put into words the 
depth of my admiration for this quiet, 
soft-spoken, but enormously influential 
man who was here in our midst such a 
short time ago. His presence will always 
be felt here. His indomitable spirit will 
linger on after most of the rest of us have 
gone, to be marvelled over by those who 
come after us. 

Carl Hayden served in Congress longer 
than anyone else in history. As President 
pro tempore of the Senate he was third in 
line for the Presidency, and after the 
assassination of President John F, Ken- 
nedy, he was second in line—the Nation’s 
Acting Vice President. He belongs among 
the important men of our times. 

Yet he was among the most self-ef- 
facing of men, totally unaffected by the 
arrogance of power. He wielded his great 
influence in a quiet, unassuming man- 
ner, striving always to be fair and impar- 
tial, and to see that those things were 
done which should be done to move 
America forward. He was instrumental 
in establishing the modern formula for 
the Federal aid to highway programs, 
and he consistently backed legislation to 
assure the full and wise development of 
the Nation’s natural resources—our land, 
our water, our forests. 
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It was my pleasure to work with him 
in achieving his greatest legislative goal 
for his State of Arizona—the central 
Arizona project. I chaired hearings on 
this project during the long and arduous 
drive for his passage, and rejoiced with 
him when his bill was enacted only a 
short time before he retired. 

There is not one of us who served with 
Carl Hayden who is not endebted to him 
in some way. He drew from his wisdom, 
his skill, his vast knowledge of Senate 
traditions and rules and rules to help us. 
He always had an open and inquiring 
mind when I talked with him, and if he 
found a project to be of value or a request 
to be valid, he never stinted in his as- 
sistance. I considered him my great and 
good friend and I mourn his passing. 

Carl Hayden spoke seldom in the Sen- 
ate. He did not consider himself an 
orator. But I think none of us shall for- 
get the words he spoke on May 6, 1968, 
when he announced his retirement. Para- 
phrasing the words of the Old Testa- 
ment, he said, simply: 

There is a time of war and a time of peace, 
a time to keep and a time to cast away, a 
time to weep and a time to laugh, a time to 
stand and a time to stand aside. 


He knew his time had come to retire, 
and he knew how to say that it had. If 
tears welled up in his eyes, they welled up 
in the eyes of many of his colleagues also. 

As I said earlier, my only compensat- 
ing thought in contemplating the death 
of Carl Hayden is that he had 94 years 
of full living, and half a century of tre- 
mendous service to his country. He left 
his imprint on our times, and he will 
never be forgotten. The standards of pub- 
lic service he set will be a shining goal 
for many in the years to come. America 
is fortunate to have had a man of the 
greatness and dedication in the US. 
Congress for 56 years. 


A LOOK AT BUSINESS IN 1990 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 15, Secretary of Commerce Mau- 
rice Stans will resign from the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Today, Secretary Stans 
addressed the White House Conference 
on the Industrial World Ahead on the 
outlook for our economy in 1990. I ask 
unanimous consent that Secretary Stans’ 
remarks be printed in the Recorp and 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Loox AT BuSINEss IN 1990 
(Address by the Honorable Maurice H. Stans, 

U.S. Secretary of Commerce, before the 

White House Conference on the Industrial 

World Ahead) 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to be back with you this 
morning to conclude this White House Con- 
ference on the Industrial World Ahead. 

In these three days you have heard many 
speakers, and you have discussed many 
points of view—both with great gusto and 
with profound intelligence. Some of what 
has been revealed is promising and exciting, 
some of it perhaps confusing and discour- 

ing. 
we But the words you have heard undoubtedly 
contain many elements of the history to 
come. We are left with the problem of how 
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to distill from the voices the essential judg- 
ment that will show us how to achieve the 
most of the promising and to avoid the most 
of the discouraging. 

The program calls upon me to summarize 
the Conference. But to summarize all that 
has been said here in these three days—on 
what the technicians call a real time basis— 
is manifestly impossible. Any casual effort to 
do it could be very unfair to the obviously 
serious viewpoints of all those who partici- 
pated. The record of the Conference will be 
published soon and will provide data for 
leisurely and full analysis by students of the 
future, and I hope that includes all here to- 
day. 

OBSERVATIONS 

But there is something I can do to give 
meaning to all the efforts here and that is to 
try to point out what I believe to be some 
overriding observations to be drawn from 
what has been said. I would hope they might 
represent a consensus but in the absence of a 
measurement of opinion in this body I merely 
set them up before you as my own ideas of 
what the Conference adds up to—and what 
should happen next. 

These points are outstanding: 

1, The potentials for a better America in 
the coming period of less than 20 years are, 
to say the least, astounding. 

2. Most of the internal and external dif- 
ficulties that challenge our industrial society 
today can be resolved in that period of time, 
if we work at it. 

3. To avoid a destructive impact of new 
confrontations to our industrial system we 
seriously need to improve our long-range 
planning and the means of anticipating new 
emerging imbalances. 

4. To make things go more smoothly and 
surely, we need a new rapport between the 
elements of the economy — especially busi- 
ness, labor and government—based on states- 
manship in the common interest. 

5. Above all, we need a more sophisticated 
public, with a better understanding of how 
our economic system works, how productive 
it is, and how much it benefits the individual 
and the society. 

LIFE IN 1990 


The panorama of probabilities ahead in the 
American economy is enough to excite any 
believer in a free society. According to infor- 
mation presented by various sources we can 
have in 1990: 

A gross national product of almost two and 
one-half trillion dollars. 

A 36-hour workweek. 

60 percent of all families with incomes over 
$15,000. 

Six out of seven families owning their own 
homes. 

With and as a result of this income per- 
formance can come a much increased amount 
of leisure, a higher level of educational at- 
tainment, a far greater overall wellbeing of 
the people, and a substantial reduction in the 
numbers of those now in low income. 

These are some yardsticks of what our 
industrial economy can achieve. Certainly 
these are goals worth aspiring for. The ques- 
tion is: How can we be sure to get there, in 
the face of present and potential public dis- 
satisfaction with elements of the business 
world? 

We have to believe that the domestic con- 
frontations that exist in the economy today 
will be resolved in the years before 1990. 
Principal among these are the necessity to 
improve the living environment, the need 
to bring about a higher degree of consumer 
satisfaction, and the urgency of bringing up 
to a satisfactory level the income and living 
standards of the poor and under privileged. 
The evidence is clear that these are prob- 
lems that must be addressed, and that if 
they are addressed sensibly and with under- 
standing on all sides they can be overcome. 

But the American society is woefully poor 
in anticipating its troubles, and sadly lack- 
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ing in common sense in coping with them. 
This is certainly the case in environmental 
matters, evident to a lesser degree in the 
consumer issues, and sadly true in its failure 
to provide equality in economic opportunity. 
We need to find more orderly ways of meas- 
uring, understanding and dealing with such 
problems in the society if we are to avoid 
emotional and frequently irrational and very 
costly attacks on the productive mechanism. 

I think we must conclude what so many 
have concluded before, that the means of 
communication in our economic system are 
very inadequate, and that few people under- 
stand well how it works and how well it 
works. The misunderstandings, for example, 
which we have been deploring for decades, 
regarding excessive ideas of business profits, 
still prevail. 

The idea that business and the consumer 
are adversaries—which ignores entirely the 
fact that corporate goodwill is the main in- 
gredient of business success—is constantly 
advanced. The belief that what is good for 
business is bad for labor is still propagated. 
Above all, the magnitude of the benefits and 
values of the American competitive business 
structure are little understood by its own 
beneficiaries. 

I have some further thoughts as to what 
we might do about some of these things and, 
having put them on the table, I'd like now 
to go back and analyze them in more de- 
tail, but from another angle, and in a series 
of illustrative questions. 


ALTERNATIVES 


We have now spent three days discussing 
a wide range of very complex issues, any one 
of which could have warranted a three-day 
conference of its own. 

We have learned that we have alternative 
ways of approaching each one. Whether the 
matter is labor relations or pollution con- 
trol—whether it is the management of cap- 
ital or the management of inflation—we 
have learned that we can approach each one 
in different ways. 

One way of expressing the fundamental 
choice to come out of this Conference, on 
matters affecting the industrial world of 
the future, is this—will we address each 
problem in an orderly way, or in a disorderly 
way? 

EXAMPLES 

We do have a choice in the direction we 
go on each of these matters, depending upon 
how hard we want to work for solutions, and 
what we want the solutions to be. 

We have learned, for example, that we can 
have orderly improvement of our environ- 
ment, or a continuation of panicky, helter- 
skelter methods of attacking environmental 
problems—at horrendous cost—all paid by 
the consumer who ultimately will get the 
bill for environmental reform. 

We have learned that business can accept 
a degree of social responsibility, and make 
an orderly contribution to society, or it can 
have social responsibility forced upon it by 
the public and government, 

We have learned that labor relations can 
be orderly, or they can continue in the tan- 
gled, contentious expensive pattern of the 
past. 

MORE CHOICES 


We have learned that we must regain an 
orderly growth in productivity, or the other 
major industrial countries will take over 
American jobs and American markets. 

We have learned that we can have orderly 
policy discipline in a free enterprise econ- 
omy, or face the disorderly chaos of run- 
away inflation, runaway taxes and runaway 
controls. 

We have learned that we must maintain 
orderly international competition, or live in 
a disorderly world of hostile trading blocs 
and protectionist nations. 

These are Just some of the points of this 
Conference. 
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QUESTIONS 


Having learned that we have such choices 
down the road, we now need to ask: 

Are we going to sit and let these individual 
matters drift or are we going to apply a 
hand to their direction and give some guid- 
ance in the way we want them to go? 

I think of some potential answers in the 
form of more questions: 

For example, must we continue to have 
the bitterness and the costly losses of crip- 
pling strikes? In this computerized age, isn’t 
it possible for experts to develop just and 
acceptable formulas for adjusting compensa- 
tion from time to time—formulas that recog- 
nize productivity, efficiency and creativity, 
cost of living, the relative character of work 
involved and other proper factors. 

ENVIRONMENT 

On the environment, there is no funda- 
mental disagreement between any elements 
of our society that pollution must be reined. 

Can we not find a way to remove extrem- 
ism and emotionalism from the subject, and 
the absurd assumption that anything done 
in the name of the environment must auto- 
matically be right and good? 

Can we not devise a way to lay out a care- 
ful matrix of actions and timetables to 
achieve results on a progressive basis over & 
period of years, at a cost far less than we 
are incurring by hasty and ill-conceived leg- 
islation and ill-devised regulations, all with 
massive price tags? 


YOUTH 


In connection with our nation’s youth, the 
question is: Can we devise a way to insure 
them entry into the productive system when 
they want it? 

For example, would a lower minimum wage 
for teenagers serve to make them earners 
and participants in the economy, instead of 
victims of the streets and crime and drugs? 

Can't we also take effective steps to make 
our educational effort more effective in teach- 
ing the values of our economic system, as 
well as the flaws, and awakening young peo- 
ple to the benefits and the hopes that can 
be theirs if they work within the system? 

TECHNOLOGY 

Can't we overcome the lingering fears that 
better technology threatens jobs? 

In this Conference it has become clear 
that our strongest hope for economic fulfill- 
ment—for constant improvements in our 
standard of living—lies in our continued de- 
velopment and leadership in technology. 

Yet we face a growing hostility to tech- 
nology by some of our people, largely, I be- 
lieve, because they do not yet understand or 
realize its potential for better living. 

For example, the SST was killed—and our 
technological leadership began to shrink— 
and our aircraft leadership moved abroad— 
and unemployment moved up & big notch. 

How do we avoid repetition of this kind 
of pattern on the way to 1990? 

PROFITS 

Are we going to drag the profit system 
into 1990 as a kind of beleaguered survivor— 
with profits under constant attack from 
cynics who have never known the world of 
risk capital—or will we stimulate the accept- 
ance by the public of a profit level adequate 
to induce new maximums in creativity, pro- 
ductivity, and the output of material goods? 

ATTITUDES 

And very important is the question of what 
kind of public attitudes will prevail toward 
our industrial world eighteen or twenty years 
from now. 

As we know from this Conference, we have 
already undergone a sharp decline in the 
public attitude toward business. 

Will we see that the severe critics of our 
system regain their perspective on how much 
is good in American business and right with 
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American industry? Or will we allow them to 
shatter public faith in the system itself, 
rather than just pointing to faults? 


FORMULAS 


Out of all these questions, and all the 
others you have considered, two fundamental 
answers become clear. 

First, if we are to achieve solutions to our 
problems and meet our needs, we must—as I 
have said—approach these matters in an 
orderly, planned way, and reject the dis- 
orderly unplanned ways of the past. 


STATESMANSHIP 


Second, it is clear as a result of your dis- 
cussions here—as I have also tried to indi- 
cate—that we need quiet dialogue more than 
we need loud voices.. 

We need education more than we need 
intransigence. 

We need statesmanship and cooperation 
between all the classes of our society, setting 
aside the old belief that the sectors must be 
in constant conflict. The time has come to 
recognize that, since we are all in this econ- 
omy together, what benefits one can benefit 
all. 

It is a time for all the elements of our 
country to work with greater unity, and 
speak with one voice—a time for new states- 
manship in the relations between business 
and labor—recognizing that the more each 
does to solve the country’s problems, the less 
each will feel the heavy hand of government. 


SOLUTIONS 


So if I were to condense into a few points 
what I believe ought to be done, it would be 
along these lines: 

1. Private business needs to develop a new 
unity of purpose and of action, so that it 
will be better able to cope collectively with 
emerging national demands. 

2. Labor needs to produce new states- 
manship in its leaders willing to abandon 
antagonism toward business and accept a 
cooperative role in the common interest. 

3. Business and labor leaderships need to 
plan the future together in a way to produce 
a harmonious maximization of results that 
are recognized as mutually desirable. 

4. The public, and especially youth, need 
to be educated to the facts and the superior- 
ity of our competitive economic system, to 
dispel the obvious misinformation that now 
exists. 

I don’t presume to say precisely how these 
things can be achieved. That must be the 
challenge to be left with you, for more study 
in small and large future conferences. 

Once broad commitment to greater com- 
mon foresight and greater planning is made, 
the next step is to consider how we might go 
about dealing with the specific matters we 
have discussed here. 

At the beginning on Monday, I said there 
would be no resolutions, no instant solutions 
out of this Conference—only questions. 

The solutions—and how you go about 
achieving them—are now up to you. We urge 
you to take your views of this conference 
back to your labor unions, back to your trade 
associations, your Chambers of Commerce 
and your communities, and discuss this 
meeting with them. 

Solicit their cooperation—and more than 
that, their statesmanship—in building to- 
ward a better industrial world by 1980, 1990 
and all the years of America’s future. 

As an example of what can be done, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce al- 
ready has committed to take the concept of 
this White House Conference out to the 
grass roots of America in an effort to stim- 
ulate local conferences by individual cham- 
bers along the lines of this one. 

You may also want to consider the pos- 
sibility of future national conferences like 
this one—perhaps at five year intervals— 
to keep the guidelines fresh and the goals 
clear. 
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CONCLUSION 

This Conference can be useless if its long- 
range panorama is lost or forgotten when 
you go back to the immediate world with all 
of its deadlines. I hope that will not hap- 
pen. 

This Conference can be the beginning of 
new initiatives by American enterprise and 
American labor, and I hope that the record 
here will be well read by your peers in busi- 
ness, labor and the academic world—and 
especially by the younger men and women 
who will succeed you in the management 
of American enterprise by 1990. 

You are able to infiuence the direction of 
things to come—able to help build an im- 
proved economic system in which business 
and labor will thrive and prosper together— 
in which government will be a productive 
partner with the private economy, not an 
adversary—in which we can approach co- 
operative solutions to all the problems of the 
Industrial World Ahead. 

Finally, thank you for coming. Because 
you have done so, I find that I can look ahead, 
rather than back, as I leave the Cabinet and 
most important, I can look forward with 
great hope for the future of the American 
Dream. 


SMALL SOFT DRINK BOTTLERS 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, there are 
67 soft drink producing plants in Ken- 
tucky in 36 different communities. These 
plants employ over 3,000 Kentuckians 
with a payroll in excess of $25 million 
per year. The combined gross sales for 
these plants is approximately $60 mil- 
lion per year. 

However, what is most important is 
that 64 of these soft drink bottlers are 
defined as “small business” by the Small 
Business Administration. The recent 
Federal Trade Commission action re- 
quiring intrabrand competition, as op- 
posed to interbrand competition, will de- 
stroy these small businesses. The large 
producers will become larger at the ex- 
pense of the small ones. These small 
businesses in attempting to compete will 
be placed in an unfavorable position 
relative to financial assistance. Years of 
financial investments will be ruined for 
these small owners and soft drink manu- 
facturing will be concentrated in a small 
group who have the financial where- 
withal. Far from encouraging competi- 
tion the FTC action will result in a 
monopoly for a few, including the gro- 
cery chain stores. 

In Kentucky, the number of soft drink 
plants could be reduced to as low as 10. 
Much of the business of these 67 small 
bottlers would be taken over and inte- 
grated into the food chain system. Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati are the major food 
distribution centers at present should the 
FTC prevail, their position would be 
greatly enhanced at the expense of the 
60 small bottlers outside of Louisville. 

Mr. President, as many as 35 com- 
munities in Kentucky could lose their 
local bottlers resulting in loss of taxes 
and jobs. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate to act on 
this legislation introduced by Senator 
EASTLAND and myself which would nullify 
the FTC action. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list of 
bottlers in Kentucky appear in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

KENTUCKY 

ASHLAND 

J, B. Beverage Co., H. L. Broh, Pres., 606/ 
324-2422. 

BAXTER 

Harlan Coca-Cola Bottling Works, Mrs. J. 
B. Gatliff, Jr., President, 606/573-4313. 

BEAVER DAM 

Royal Crown Bottling Co., Inc., Marshall 

Barnes, Pres., 502/274-3251. 
BOWLING GREEN 

Bowling Green Coca-Cola Bottling Works, 
Inc., O. V. Clark, Jr., Pres., 502/842--2422. 

Nehi-Royal Crown Botg. & Distributing Co., 
Inc., C. R. Middleton, Pres., 502/842-8106. 

CAMPBELLSVILLE 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Campbellsville, 
Inc., Mrs. J. G. Repscher, President, 502/ 
465-4157. 

CENTRAL CITY 

Central City Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., N. 

B. McRee, Pres., 502/754-2323. 
CORBIN 

Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co, of Corbin, Ky., Inc., 
Mrs. J. A. Day, Pres., 606/528-1630. 

Seven-Up Bottling Co., F. A. Tucker, Pres., 
606/528-6876. 

DANVILLE 

Blue Grass Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., War- 
ren B. Terry, Pres., 606/236-2373. 

Dr. Pepper Bottling Co., Charles Sharp, 
Manager, 606/236-3660. 

Royal Crown Bottling Co. of Danville, Inc., 
Mrs. Helen G. Bogard, President, 606/236- 
5320. 

ELIZABETHTOWN 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co., William B. Schmidt, 

President, 602/769-3323. 


FULTON 


Fulton Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Mrs. Martha 
M. Pitzer, President, 502/472-1471. 

Pepsi-Cola Botg. Co. of Fulton, Charles E. 
Reams, Mgr. 502/472-3770. 


GLASGOW 
Glasgow Coca-Cola Bottling Co., O. V. 
Clark, Jr., President, 502/651-5126. 
GREENSBURG 
Greensburg Bottling Company, Inc., Joseph 
DeSpain, Pres., 502/932-5061. 
HAZARD 
East Kentucky Beverage Company, Inc., 
Ethel C. Hatmaker, President, 606/436-3155. 
HENDERSON 
Nehi Bottling Co., Inc., Leo King, Jr., Pres., 
502/826-2631. 
HOPKINSVILLE 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Hopkinsville, 
Ky., Wm. M. Carson, Pres., 502/885-8134. 
Dr. Pepper Bottling Company, Paul Barnes, 
Manager, 502/885-8717. 
Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc., E. E. 
Beisel, Pres., 502/885-8413. 
Tom's, Inc., W. M. Carson, Pres., 502/885- 
8134. 
JACKSON 
The Royal Crown Botg. Co. of Jackson, Ky., 
Edgar Ison, President, 606/666-5047. 


LEXINGTON 

Blue Grass Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Inc., W. 
B. Terry, Sr., Pres., 606/252-2281. 

The Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Lexington, 
Ky.. Walter L. Gross, Pres., 606/255-3375. 

LOUISA 

Louisa Coca-Cola Bottling Company, Inc., 
Charles T. Britton, Jr., President, 606/638- 
4554. 

LOUISVILLE 

Canada Dry Botg. Co. of Louisville, John 

H. Boyle, Pres., 502/368-2529. 
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Coca-Cola Botg. Co. of Louisville, J. Tyler 
Taylor, Pres., 502/776-4651. 

Dr. Pepper Botg. Co., Inc., R. T. Roark, 
President, 502/896-8713. 

Interstate Canning Co., W. S. Mowry, ST., 
Pres., 502/368-1631. 

Pepsi-Cola Louisville Bottlers, C. T. Yann, 
Manager, 502/368-2581. 

Royal Crown Bottling Co. of Louisville, 
Inc., W. S. Mowry, Pres., 502/368-3361. 

James Vernor Botg. Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
Horace J. Bryant, Mgr., 502/636-3635. 

LOYALL 


Harlan Nehi Botg. Co., Beckham Carmical, 
President, 606/573-3938. 
MADISONVILLE 
Carson, Inc., W. M. Carson, Pres., 502/821- 
5412. 
Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., W. M. Carson, 
Pres., 502/821-5412. 
Dr. Pepper Botg. Co., L. B. Hoover, Jr. 
Mgr., 502/821-5537. 
Royal Crown Cola Botg. Company, Laura 
H. Knight, Mgr., 502/821-7180. 
MAYFIELD 
Dr. Pepper Botg. Co. of Mayfield, James W. 
Standifer, Jr., President, 502/247-1364. 
Sun Drop Bottling Co., Rudolph Kemp, 
Owner, 502/247-1755. 
MIDDLESBORO 


Middlesboro Coca-Cola Botg. Works, Inc., 
Mrs. J. B. Gatliff, Jr, President, 606/248- 
2660. 

Royal Crown Bottling Company, Inc., Ed- 
ward M. Dooley, President, 606/248-2721. 


MOUNT STERLING 


Blue Grass Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., War- 
ren B. Terry, Pres., 606/498-3065, 
OWENSBORO 
Owensboro Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Inc., 
William L. Fulton, Jr., President, 502/684- 
2336 
PADUCAH 
George Jacobs Beverages, George Jacobs, 
Sr., Owner, 502/443-7346, 
Paducah Bottling Co., Dr. Clyde W. Peel, 
Jr., Manager, 502/443-1758. 
Paducah Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., W. M. 
Carson, Pres., 502/443-3601. 
Royal Crown Nehi Botg. Co., S. H. McNutt, 
Manager, 502/443-3647. 
PAINTSVILLE 
Royal Crown Botg Co., J. Fred Hale, Pres., 
606/789-4262. 
PARIS 
Grapette Botg. Co. of Paris, Ky., Inc., Boyce 
Carpenter, Pres., 606/987-3701. 
PIKEVILLE 
Coca-Cola Botg. Co., of Pikeville, Ky., 
Miss Julia V. Hatcher, President, 606/437- 
4071. 
East Kentucky Beverage Company, Inc., 
John B. DuPuy, Mgr., 606/437-6271. 
RICHMOND 


Blue Grass Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., Larry 
Stull, Manager, 606/623-2969. 
RUSSELLVILLE 
Russellville Coca-Cola Botg. Co., S. Jay 
Freeman, Pres., 502/726-6038. 
SHELBYVILLE 
Coca-Cola Botg. Co., of Shelbyville, Ky., 
Inc., Calvin T. Schmidt, Pres., 502/633- 
2653. 
SOMERSET 
Blue Grass Coca-Cola Botg. Co., Inc., Larry 
Stull, Mgr., 606/678-8136 
TOMPKINSVILLE 
Pepsi-Cola Botg. Co., of Tompkinsville, 
Inc., Jessie E. Owen, Pres., 502/487-6271, 
WHITESBURG 
Coca-Cola Botg. Works, Whitesburg, Inc., 
G. D. Polly, President, 606/633-2168. 
Royal Crown Botg. Co., Inc., Bradley Bent- 
ley, Pres., 606/633-2526. 
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WILLIAMSBURG 


Dr. Pepper “Mr.” Cola Bottling Co., Caleb L. 
Davis, Pres., 606/549-1160. 

Royal Crown Botg. Co. of Williamsburg, 
Kentucky, Homer B. Davis, Pres., 606/549- 
0515. 

WINCHESTER 


Ale-8-One Bottling Co., Frank A. Rogers, 
Jr. President, 606/744-3484. 

Pepsi-Cola Botg. Co. of Winchester, Ky., 
Walter L. Gross, Pres., 606/744-2611. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in this 
week’s Newsweek magazine, Stewart Al- 
sop writes about what he refers to as 
“the real issue” in Vietnam. I commend 
it to my colleagues for their considera- 
tion and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in today’s RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: THE REAL IssuE 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—It is now entirely clear that 
Vietnam will be a major issue in this Presi- 
dential election year, despite the fact that 
all Americans are tired unto death of the 
very name of the place. 

The real, underlying shape of the issue 
is emerging, moreover, from under a cloud 
bank of rhetoric and political semantics. 
Sen. Edmund Muskie’s speech on Feb. 2, 
unveiling his “peace plan” for Vietnam, and 
the Administration's fierce response to the 
speech, make it certain that the basic issue 
will be fought out, eyeball to eyeball, between 
the President and the Democratic front 
runner. 

The underlying issue is this: given the fact 
that the Russians and the Chinese are pro- 
viding the North Vietnamese with plentiful 
logistic and economic support, should the 
United States force the South Vietnamese 
into a settlement acceptable to Hanoi, using 
the threat to cut off American logistic and 
economic support as the chief instrument to 
that end? 

Senator Muskie'’s reply to that question is, 
in effect, ‘“‘yes’”—although he would doubtless 
word the question differently. His position, 
as summarized by The New York Times, is 
that this country must “make it clear to 
South Vietnam's government that it must 
seek a political accommodation with the 
Communists or lose even indirect United 
States military support after American forces 
withdraw.” 

PRESSURE ON SAIGON 


Senator Muskie, reached by telephone by 
this reporter, was asked whether this formula 
did not mean that we should put pressure 
on Saigon to accept a Communist-front 
government, The suggestion seemed to irri- 
tate him. He simply wished to indicate to 
Saigon, he said, that the American public 
would not go on paying for “an indefinite 
supply line for an indefinite war.” He did not 
want to “impose a political settlement or 
draw a blueprint .. . of course, if they want 
to go on fighting, they can do so with their 
own resources.” 

But wasn't it obvious that the South Viet- 
mamese could not defend South Vietnam 
“with their own resources’’? Those tanks and 
long-range guns the North Vietnamese were 
using weren't made in North Vietnam, after 
all. 

Again, Muskie seemed annoyed. “Look, all 
I say is that Saigon has to be made aware 
of the political reality of American public 
opinion today. You should hear the applause, 
from any audience, conservative or liberal, 
when I say just one line: ‘We must get out 
of the war.’” 

Ed Muskie’s one line is certainly popular, 
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and President Nixon, who is not a fool, is 
aware that this is so. He is also aware that 
any reasonably honorable settlement of the 
war would make his own re-election almost 
inevitable. Moreover, the difference between 
what he has already offered the North Viet- 
namese and what Senator Muskie would offer 
them is—except in the one vital respect— 
largely semantic. 
SURPRISE 

This reporter read to Senator Muskie Henry 
Kissinger’s description of the offer made to 
the Communist side last spring: “On May 31, 
we proposed ... to set a deadline for the 
withdrawal cf American forces in return for 
a ceasefire and the exchange of prisoners.” 
The senator had apparently never heard of 
the May offer, and he was clearly surprised. 
“Then what are they knocking me for?” he 
asked. “That's just about what I proposed.” 

The senator is being knocked for the one 
difference between his position and the 
President’s which is decidedly not semantic— 
the issue of continued logistic support for 
the South Vietnamese. It was because of this 
issue that the North Vietnamese flatly re- 
jected the May 31 offer. The offer, they said, 
lacked “political elements.” The chief “po- 
litical element” asked by the Communist side 
was defined by Henry Kissinger: 

“They [the Communists] have asked us 
to withdraw all equipment, all future mili- 
tary aid, all future economic aid, and the 
practical consequence of that proposal, while 
they are receiving close to $1 billion worth 
of foreign aid, would be the indirect over- 
throw of the government of South Vietnam, 
something about which there can be no 
question.” 

No question, at least, in Mr. Nixon's mind. 
The President instructed Kissinger to refuse 
even to discuss this “indirect overthrow,” 
and it was on this issue that the talks final- 
ly broke down. There was a time, between 
Oct. 25 and Nov. 17, when the President, 
Kissinger and the handful of officials who 
knew about the secret talks had high hopes 
that they would succeed. 

At a secret meeting on Sept. 13, the Com- 
munist side, instead of insisting on the for- 
mula for “indirect overthrow” of the South 
Vietnamese Government, promised to be 
“forthcoming” if the United States was “gen- 
erous” on two points. They wanted assurances 
that the American withdrawal would be “to- 
tal,” with no residual force; and that the Sai- 
gon government would not be in office in case 
of an agreed election. An American message 
in early October met both points—there 
would be no residual force, and Thieu would 
resign before an election. On Oct. 25 a cour- 
teous message from the Communist side 
proposed a meeting on Nov. 20. Then, on 
Nov. 17, came the brush-off: “special adviser 
Le Duc Tho is suddenly taken ill.” 

What happened between Oct. 25 and Tho’s 
diplomatic illness? The answer seems ob- 
vious. On Oct. 28, the Senate very nearly 
passed the Cooper-Church amendment, 
which would surely have caused the “indirect 
overthrow” of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. On Oct. 29, in the most irrespon- 
sible vote in modern times, the Senate voted 
to cut off all foreign aid. 


HANDING IT TO HANOI 


No one can prove it, of course, but it is an 
article of faith in the White House that 
these votes queered the negotiations. If the 
Senate was ready to hand to Hanoi what 
Nixon and Kissinger had refused to discuss, 
why negotiate further? Why not, instead, 
mount an offensive to make the pressure on 
Nixon intolerable, as the first Tet offensive 
had made the pressure on Lyndon Johnson 
intolerable? 

Another offensive is now in prospect, and 
it may strengthen Senator Muskie’s hand. 
The senator is an honorable man, and he may 
well be right, moreover, about “the political 
realit? of American public opinion today.” 
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And yet, are we Americans really ready to 
force a “political accommodation with the 
Communists”—for which read a Communist- 
front government—on a small ally, by 
threatening to cut off that ally’s means of 
defending itself? 

Perhaps we are. Perhaps South Vietnam 
will fall to the Communists anyway, because 
the South Vietnamese lack the will to defend 
themselves. But for this country to deny 
them to means, thus forcing a Communist 
regime on them, would be an act of crass 
betrayal, the crowning tragedy of a tragic 
war, and a long farewell to all our greatness. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 
employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The pending question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska). Time for debate is limited to 2 
hours, to be equally divided between the 
proponent of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may now be a quorum call, without 
the time being charged against either 
side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHeEs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, acting for 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), I yield myself 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I favor the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) 
but I will not comment on it in order 
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that he may make the opening statement 
for his amendment. 

However, I do wish to comment on an 
article published in the New York Times 
this morning which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATE LIBERALS YIELD IN DISPUTE OVER 
Jos RIGHTS 


(By David E. Rosenbaum) 


WASHINGTON, February 8.—Unable to break 
a Southern filibuster, liberal Senators, gave 
up today on their fight to give the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission the 
power to order employers and unions to 
stop discrimination in jobs. 

Senators Jacob K. Javits, Republican of 
New York and Harrison A. Williams Jr., 
Democrat of New Jersey, offered a compro- 
mise proposal today, along the lines favored 
by President Nixon, in an effort to obtain 
action on legislation that has been before the 
Senate since it convened Jan. 18. 

Rather than authorize the commission to 
issue “cease and desist” orders against com- 
panies and unions that it found to be dis- 
criminating, the Javits-Williams proposal 
would merely allow the commission to go 
into Federal court to prove discrimination 
and ask the court to prohibit it. 


COULD CERTIFY DISCRIMINATION 


The Nixon Administration has recom- 
mended all along that the commission be 
given the authority to institute court suits, 
and the House approved a measure to this 
effect last year. 

The Javits-Williams plan would give the 
commission's findings additional weight in 
court proceedings, however, by empowering 
the commission to hold hearings on cases 
of alleged job discrimination and to present 
certification of discrimination to the court, 
much as a bankruptcy referee presents his 
findings to a court. 

According to Senator Javits, the courts 
could be expected to uphold the commis- 
sion's findings most of the time under this 
procedure, since most of the evidence would 
already have been heard by the time cases 
reached a judge. 


DOMINICK IS OPPOSED 


Senator Peter H. Dominick, Republican of 
Colorado, who has been the principal spokes- 
man for the Administration in the battle 
over giving enforcement power to the com- 
mission, said that he would oppose the 
Javits-Williams plan. 

Senator Dominick, whose amendment to al- 
low the commission to go into Federal court 
instead of issuing cease-and-desist orders 
was rejected two weeks ago by 2 votes, plans 
to offer his amendment again as a substitute 
for the Javits-Williams proposal. 

A vote on these measures is unlikely to 
come before next week. 

The commission was created by the Civil 

Rights Act of 1964. It was empowered to hold 
hearings and to try to obtain voluntary 
conciliation from employers who discriminate 
but was given no means to enforce its find- 
ings. 
Senator Javits acknowledged that he was 
“giving away a lot” by his compromise but 
said that there was no other way to get any 
bill past the Southern filibuster. 

He said he believed that with his proposal 
he could obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority vote needed to cut off the debate. 
Two attempts to halt the filibuster have 
failed. 

In another concession to the Southerners, 
the Senate agreed, 56 to 26, today to a com- 
promise on the size of companies and unions 
that fall under the commission’s jurisdiction. 

At present, a company must have at least 
25 employes and a union of at least 25 mem- 
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bers before the commission has jurisdiction. 
The pending legislation would have lowered 
the ceilings to eight. The Senate agreed to 
lower it to 15 next year. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the article 
states that Senate liberals yielded in the 
dispute over job rights, indicating that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr, Javits) and the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) plan to offer an amendment 
which they state is yielding in the mat- 
ter of cease and desist. 

On yesterday, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javits) did 
state that they were going to get rid of 
the expression “cease and desist.” 

Well, Mr. President, just as a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet, so 
“cease and desist” by any other name 
would be just as bad. 

I submit that the amendment to be of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) and the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WiLLiaMs) will still have cease and de- 
sist in the bill if their amendment is 
adopted even though the words might be 
missing. It would permit the Commis- 
sion, as provided in the bill and in the 
committee amendment, to receive the 
complaints, file the charges make the 
determination, and then they would 
certify to the district court the fact of 
discrimination and all the district court 
would do would be to serve as a cat’s paw 
or a rubber stamp for the action of the 
Commission. 

Thus, Mr. President, this is certainly 
no compromise and I would like to serve 
notice now that it will not solve the 
question of whether the bill should be 
allowed to come to a vote. It will not re- 
move the objections of those of us who 
object to this Commission’s being judge, 
jury, and prosecutor, as that element will 
still be in the bill. 

Mr. President, I call on all Senators 
who have been voting to allow this de- 
bate to continue, not to be taken in by 
this strategy by which the proponents of 
this measure say that they are yielding 
on this vital point. 

There is no yielding. We all know that 
this is an old game and an old practice 
by which proponents of a measure which 
is in sharp dispute will indicate they have 
made a great concession in order to stop 
some of the opposition, or to lessen some 
of the opposition to the bill, thereby al- 
lowing the guard of those Senators op- 
posing a bill to be lowered. 

I predict that if this amendment is 
adopted and the bill, as amended, is 
passed, those saying they are making a 
great concession in order to get this bill 
passed will make great claim and will 
take great self-satisfaction from having 
passed the bill without any material 
change. 

Thus, Mr. President, I hope that those 
who have been opposing the idea of cease 
and desist will see in the Javits-Williams 
proposed compromise the pernicious 
cease-and-desist provisions still there in 
actuality, if not in actual words. 

Mr. President, I serve notice that this 
amendment is not satisfactory. It will 
not end the debate. I hope that other 
Senators will not lower their guard and 
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allow the amendment which, I under- 
stand, is to be presented to the Senate on 
Monday next by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) and the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), to be agreed to. 

It will not remove opposition to the 
bill. : 
It will not remove cease and desist 
from the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The pending amend- 
ment has for its purpose the elimination 
of the possibility of a multiplicity of ac- 
tions when an employee who feels that 
he or she is aggrieved commences pro- 
ceedings. 

One of the more glaring defects of S. 
2515 is that it would permit a multiplic- 
ity of actions to be instituted against a 
respondent before a number of separate 
and distinct forums for the same alleged 
offense. 

The present situation is quite a hodge- 
podge. As a matter of fact, it is not to 
the interests of the employee, nor of the 
employer, nor of the public that this 
persist as a condition. It is a disservice 
to the employee, because of the lack of 
expeditiousness which should be a very 
important element in any provision for 
dealing with a complaint on the basis of 
discrimination or unfairness in employ- 
ment practices. It is a disservice to the 
employer not only on the question of ex- 
peditiousness, but also because of the 
burdens forced on an respondent who 
is called upon to defend the same case 
in numerous forums. And it is a disserv- 
ice to the public which should be entitled 
to quick, clear, and certain resolutions of 
these questions. 

Because of the number of remedies 
now available and those provided by this 
bill, there would be imposed unfairness, 
a great burden, and expense upon a re- 
spondent because simultaneously he 
could have—and there have been such 
instances—three or four proceedings be- 
fore as many different forums pending 
at the same time. Each of them has the 
power of subpena. Each of them has the 
power to gather information from the 
employer’s records and to ask for ab- 
stracts of different information, causing 
a heavy demand on his manpower, on his 
time, and on his resources. The result is 
often a disruption within his own busi- 
ness, in addition to the attorney’s fees 
and costs involved. 

This whole situation reflects badly 
upon the effort to induce a respondent to 
enter into a conciliation proceeding with 
a view of reaching an agreement either 
with the State agency or with the EEOC 
or with the employee himself or her- 
self. Because of this situation we find 
that the benefits of the procedures that 
are provided are dissipated in a large 
degree. 

Now, to correct these defects, the 
amendment at hand would provide that 
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with certain named exceptions a charge 
filed with the Commission shall be an 
exclusive remedy for any person claiming 
to be aggrieved by a particular unlawful 
practice. 

The amendment would remove from 
the scene the possibility that an indi- 
vidual employee can utilize the possibil- 
ity of litigating two or more of the mul- 
tiple actions as to a single offense, as it. 
is now available, whether they are based 
on a meritorious or a non-meritorious 
factual situation. Without such a provi- 
sion there could conceivably be a pre- 
senting of several actions with the effect 
of blackmail on one or perhaps on all 
of them on the basis of nuisance value. 
That is not a good arrangement in a 
matter of this kind. 

Mr. President, I should like to outline 
what can be done under the present 
situation in a particular case, because 
by doing so we can see the necessity for 
eliminating multiplicity to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

Suppose in the event of a black female. 
employee, there is a denial of either a 
promotion or pay raise and there is an 
allegation made that it is because of her 
color or because of her sex. The first 
thing she can do is to complain to the 
union that it is a violation of the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. The union 
will file or can file a grievance in her 
behalf. If the union decides that it is. 
not meritorious, it is disallowed. 

Then, of course, the employee may file: 
charges against the union and employer 
with the State fair employment practice 
agency that invariably has the power of 
subpena and can call for records, corre- 
spondence, papers, and so forth. 

Identical charges can simultaneously be 
filed with the EEOC, and the Commis- 
sion holds the complaint in abeyance for 
60 days following the filing of the com- 
plaint with the State agency. However, 
with the expiration of the 60 days, the 
EEOC can move in with a similar de- 
mand for records and documents. 

Even after the State agency dismisses 
the complaint, the EEOC can move in 
and file a complaint against either or 
both respondents—that is, the union or 
the employer, or both. If the EEOC dis- 
misses the complaint, or if it takes no 
action within 6 months, then the re- 
spondent may file suit under title VII. 

And even if the respondent and the 
employer have entered into an agree- 
ment with the EEOC, she can still file 
suit. That is because of the provision in 
the pending bill that the employee is not 
bound by such agreements unless he or 
she actually signs the conciliation agree- 
ment. 

So, we would have two avenues down 
which the parties are traveling, parallel 
in character, with no terminal facility. 

After that would happen and while 
these charges are pending before the 
State commission and the Federal com- 
mission, the employee could additionally 
file a charge with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Under recent Board and court rulings, 
the Board would not only have jurisdic- 
tion to investigate a claim based on a 
union’s refusal to demand arbitration, 
but it would also have jurisdiction to de- 
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termine whether the employer violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act by adhering to “a 
policy and practice of invidious discrim- 
ination on account of race.” 

In the event the Board found merit to 
her charge, it would also issue a com- 
plaint and would not be precluded from 
doing so merely because an identical 
complaint was outstanding before the 
commission—whether State or Federal— 
or before a Federal court in a title VII 
action. 

So, we would have a third parallel road 
that would be traveled by both parties 
involved, possibly at the same time. 

Then, the employee could in addition 
to and while the foregoing proceedings 
were pending, file a complaint in Federal 
or State court under section 301 of the 
National Labor Relations Act based upon 
the union’s alleged breach of its duty of 
fair representation in the handling of her 
grievance and upon the employer's al- 
leged contract breach in denying her a 
promotion or employment, or whatever 
the issue happened to be. 

In addition to concurrently pursuing 
each of these foregoing remedies, the em- 
ployee could completely bypass both the 
EEOC and the NLRB and file a complaint 
in Federal court under the provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866 against both 
the employer and the union. In addition, 
she could file a complaint with the Labor 
Department against her employer in the 
event she believed she was receiving less 
pay than was being received by male em- 
ployees performing like or comparable 
work. Of course, that would be under the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963. 

Concurrently with all of the foregoing, 
Mr. President, the Attorney General 
could also be pursuing a “pattern and 
practice” investigation against the em- 
ployer and union, either on its own initia- 
tive or as the result of a referral from 
the Commission. And, at the same time, 
in the event the employer is a party to a 
Government contract exceeding $50,000, 
the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance could be conducting its own in- 
vestigation on its own initiative, or as a 
result of a complaint by the employee, to 
determine whether the employer’s or 
union’s action violated their commit- 
ments under the appropriate executive 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator from Nebraska 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, when one 
considers this vast scope, this vast spec- 
trum, of all the proceedings, the collat- 
eral proceedings and the independent 
proceedings in half a dozen forums that 
could be conducted simultaneously on 
the same alleged offense, then, of course, 
one’s sense of fairness is challenged. It 
simply is not fair. It is not fair to the 
employee who is entitled to an expedi- 
tious handling. It is not fair to the em- 
ployer who is entitled to a place where 
he can legitimate a claim and have it over 
with, rather than waiting for 30 days, 
and then another 60 days, and the 60 
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days becoming 6 months, and simulta- 
neously other arrangements having a 
similar timetable in other litigations on 
the same alleged violation of breach of 
the law. 

Mr. President, it is to correct these 
foregoing defects and to boil this down to 
sensible and adequate proceedings that 
we would have this amendment. 

The amendment would simply say that 
the multiplicity of suits would be dealt 
with in the following fashion: When a 
proceeding would be filed under section 
706 of title VII, then that remedy would 
be exclusive. The employee, he or she, 
could not go to any of the other and ad- 
ditional channels to which reference has 
been made and commence proceedings 
there simultaneously. There would be 
certain exceptions to this procedure, cer- 
tainly as to section 707 of the Civil Rights 
Act, the so-called “pattern and practice” 
suits instituted by the Attorney General, 
inasmuch as they partake of the nature 
of a class action. That class action could 
proceed notwithstanding the pendency of 
an employee’s individual suit in a pro- 
ceeding under section 706. 

A second exception would be the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963. That should be allowed 
to go along on its own and within the 
purview of that act of 1963 to assure that 
an employee would not be discriminated 
against on the basis of receiving less pay 
than is being received by a male member 
of the organization for the same or equal 
quality of work. 

Then, there would be a further excep- 
tion and that would be proceedings in a 
State agency. Those proceedings could 
continue notwithstanding the pendency 
of an employee's action under section 706 
of title VII. It seems to me and others 
that this is only fair. 

This is not something that is discrim- 
inatory against the employee but it bars 
the employee from exploiting a situation 
which allows for the type of multiplicity 
of actions, and confusing and chaotic 
conditions that prevail when a large 
number of forums are available and oft- 
times that many of them are used simul- 
taneously all for no purpose except to 
visit harassment, harshness, and unnec- 
essary expense on all concerned. 

Therefore, I hope that this body will 
consider the equities and the circum- 
stances and agree to the amendment so 
that we may do away with this situation 
in its burdensome and unfair aspects. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
time be equally charged against both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 minutes 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. President, the amendment which 
has been proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska involves an issue in which the 
Department of Justice stands directly 
opposed to the position taken by the 
Senator. I should like to refer, in that 
regard, to a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
October 4, 1971, in which we had the 
testimony of David Norman, an Assist- 
ant Attorney General, stating the De- 
partment’s position. 

I refer the Senate precisely to pages 
162 and 163 of the hearings record, where 
Mr. Norman deals with the issue which 
has been brought up by the Senator 
from Nebraska, with an exception or two 
which I shall indicate, which do not in- 
terfere with the argument I shall make. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from Nebraska seeks to insert into this 
measure is a sentence included in the 
bill as passed by the other body in a 
somewhat more restricted form; that is, 
as to the singleness of the remedy which 
is available to a complainant. The re- 
striction in terms of its form was as fol- 
lows: In the House bill, there is no ex- 
ception made for individual suits if the 
Commission decided not to sue itself, and 
there is no exception made for the so- 
called Equal Pay Act, relating to equal 
pay as between men and women. These 
exceptions are contained in the amend- 
ment before us, but they do not affect the 
argument made against the substance of 
the amendment by the Department of 
Justice, and, referring to the House bill 
that I have just described, this is what 
the Department’s representative, Mr. 
Norman, said with reference to the 
House bill provision that I have just 
described, beginning at page 162 of the 
hearings: 

Section 3(b) of H.R. 1746 provides that 
charges filed with the EEOC and lawsuits 
brought, either by EEOC or by private indi- 
viduals pursuant to Title VII “shall be the 
exclusive remedy of any person claiming to 
be aggrieved by an unlawful employment 
practice of an employer, employment agency, 
or labor organization.” This could be inter- 
preted as eliminating the use of provisions 
of federal law other than Title VII in the 
attack on employment discrimination, 

We will be happy to work with the Com- 


mittee staff in clarifying the language in both 
instances. 


He continues, as shown at the top of 
page 163: 


In sum, although we favor the granting of 
judicial enforcement authority to EEOC, we 
are concerned that at this point in time there 
be no elimination of any of the remedies 
which have achieved some success in the 
effort to end employment discrimination. In 
the field of civil rights, the Congress has 
regularly insured that there be a variety 
of enforcement devices to insure that all 
available resources are brought to bear on 
problems of discrimination. For example, 
housing discrimination may be the subject 
of suit by the Attorney General, a private 
sult by the party affected, or a conciliation 
effort by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Again, in the field of 
education, remedies for discrimination are 
available to private persons, the Attorney 
General and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

At this juncture, when we are all agreed 
that some improvement in the enforcement 
of Title VII is needed, it would be, in our 
judgment, unwise to diminish in any way 
the variety of enforcement means available 
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to deal with discrimination in employment. 
The problem is widespread and we suggest 
that all available resources should be used 
in the effort to correct it. 


That is the entire quotation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, showing the opposition of the De- 
partment of Justice to this type of pro- 
vision. It is in the House bill, as I say, 
in an even more restricted form. 

With the attitude of the Senate to- 
ward this legislation, we oppose includ- 
ing it in the Senate bill. 

What is allowed by the present legal 
situation? For one, Mr. President, it per- 
mits a range of actions under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the Rail- 
way Labor Act and before the National 
Labor Relations Board where an unfair 
practice can be charged by a worker 
against discrimination in a union or 
even by an applicant to join a union. We 
consider this opportunity to test out 
these questions in that forum as an ex- 
tremely important one, and obviously the 
Attorney General does as well. 

It would permit, for example, the de- 
certification of a union for engaging in 
discrimination which is contrary to the 
provisions of title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

One other aspect of the matter which 
is cut off is the possibility of using civil 
rights acts long antedating the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in a given situation 
which might fall, because of the statute 
of limitations or other provisions, in the 
interstices of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. This is rather infrequent, but it is 
a valuable protection. The Attorney Gen- 
eral feels that it is desirable to maintain 
it, and we agree with him. The idea is 
to enforce the law and not let people 
drop between two stools where they are 
actually violating the law. 

Therefore, we believe that this enforce- 
ment should not be hobbled in this way. 
It is bad enough that we have such very 
long backlogs and that it takes long 
enough to get a case considered. We 
should not cut off the range of remedies 
which is available. 

The only argument that is used—and 
I now read from Senator HruskKa’s mem- 
orandum which has been distributed to 
all Senators—is this: 

The purpose of the amendment is to avoid 
the potential situation whereby a respondent 
is faced with the requirement to defend mul- 
tiple actions arising from a single offense. 
Such multiplicity of suits could result in un- 
due burdens in the gathering of evidence 
and trial expenses as well as harassment and 
even a form of blackmail. 


Mr. President, drawing on our experi- 
ence with the longest enforcement of 
civil rights, which is our experience in 
the State of New York, which goes back 
to 1945, we may have many other com- 
plaints, but under these statutes we cer- 
tainly have had no complaint of harass- 
ment, which business feared 26 years ago 
but, in its experience since that time, is 
not valid. 

Furthermore, there is the real capabil- 
ity in this situation of dealing with the 
question on the basis of res judicata. In 
other words, once there is a litigation—a 
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litigation started by the Commission, a 
litigation started by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or a litigation started by the in- 
dividual—the remedy has been chosen 
and can be followed through and no re- 
litigation of the same issues in a different 
forum would be permitted. 

In balance, in view of the fact that the 
mover of this amendment puts up for us 
the possibility that there could be abuse, 
let us remember that this matter has 
been standing for the past 7 years; 
and I am not aware of a case—perhaps 
the Senator from Nebraska can point out 
cases to us—in which there has been 
claim of abuse. I am not aware that this 
is a major problem. 

So all we would be doing, balancing 
what is sought to be avoided with what 
would be cut off, would be very limited 
in a way which the Attorney General of 
the United States opposes for the reme- 
dies which are available in unjust dis- 
crimination cases. 

For all those reasons, so far as I am 
concerned—and I believe it is the atti- 
tude of Senator WILLIAMS also—we are 
compelled to oppose this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the testimony of David 
Norman on behalf of the Department of 
Justice, to which reference has been 
made, is directed to very unyielding lan- 
guage in the House bill which is not at 
issue in the pending amendment. Three 
aspects are spelled out in the pending 
amendment which were not in the lan- 
guage considered by Mr. Norman, in that 
part of his testimony which was just read 
by the Senator from New York. 

There is an exclusion in that pending 
amendment as to pattern and practice 
suits. There is an exception as to the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963. There is an ex- 
ception for proceedings before State 
agencies. Any proceedings before State 
agencies could proceed, and this exclu- 
sion would not affect those three classes. 

So that Mr. Norman was testifying on 
something totally different. He did say 
in his testimony, on page 162: 

We will be happy to work with the com- 
mittee staff in clarifying the language in 
both instances. 


He had some doubts in his mind as to 
how far the availability of other ac- 
tions would go. 

The fact is that the amendment would 
not cut off class suits, because the amend- 
ment is directed to an individual. The 
language of the House amendment is 
that except as provided elsewhere, a 
charge filed hereunder shall be the ex- 
clusive remedy of any person claiming 
to be aggrieved by an unlawful employ- 
ment practice of an employer, employ- 
ment agency, or labor organization. Mr. 
David Norman was concerned with the 
cutting off of the class action, and he 
said he would be willing to work with 
the committee to develop language 
which would clarify the situation in that 
regard. 

It is the contention of this Senator 
that the language of the pending amend- 
ment does not cut off that class action. 
It would be a remedy pertaining to in- 
dividuals only. Federal action on behalf 
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of citizens would not be curtailed. It 
would not pertain to class actions that 
would affect a class. That removes it 
from the inhibitions of the amendment 
we are now considering. 

I have every sympathy for varied ap- 
proaches to enforcing one’s employment 
rights as against discrimination. But the 
point of this amendment is, let us get 
them in one proceeding and not go to 
as Many as a half dozen different forums 
and try simultaneously to confuse the 
proceedings and to make them more ex- 
pensive, in terms of money as well as 
in terms of time and personnel. 

Furthermore, it would be much more 
expeditious to do it this way, and that 
would be something in which every em- 
ployee would be interested. 

Mr. President, the Justice Department 
in Mr. David Norman’s testimony, was 
objecting to the possible narrow inter- 
pretation that could attach to the House 
approved language, The amendment that 
has been proposed by this Senator takes 
into consideration the objections to the 
wording in H.R. 1746. It is much more 
narrow than the House provision and 
provides for certain exceptions not men- 
tioned in the House bill. 

It is a refinement over H.R. 1746 
which takes into account the problems 
found therein. I believe the pending 
amendment should be approved. 

The amendment is not designed to 
eliminate remedies for unfairly treated 
employees, but only to provide that they 
be litigated in one rather than a multi- 
tude of forums. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time if I have not taken 
the 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with Sen- 
ator Hruska’s approval, I again suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the time 
to be charged against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 7. ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
has passed the bill (S. 1163) to amend 
the Older Americans Act of 1965 to pro- 
vide grants to States for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and ex- 
pansion of low-cost meal projects, nu- 
trition training and education projects, 
opportunity for social contacts, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 190) designating February of 
1972 as “American History Month,” in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


February 9, 1972 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 190) 
designating February of 1972 as “Amer- 
ican History Month,” was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 
1970’S—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL) laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As I prepare to set out on my summit 
trips to Peking and Moscow, it is espe- 
cially timely for the American people 
and the Congress to have available a 
basis for understanding the Govern- 
ment’s policies and broad purposes in 
foreign affairs. That is the function of 
this, my third annual report. 

These annual reports trace the evolu- 
tion of our policies over the years of our 
term of office and describe our responses 
to new problems and issues as they have 
arisen, They provide an insight into our 
philosophy of foreign policy and our new 
approaches to peace. 

The broad framework presented here 
will be filled out in two other major doc- 
uments: the Secretary of State’s second 
annual report, which will describe in de- 
tail our relations with individual coun- 
tries and set forth the major public doc- 
umentation of our policy, and the annual 
Defense Report of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, February 9, 1972. 


QUORUM CALL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum under the 
same conditions as the previous quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES FOR THE LINCOLN 
BIRTHDAY PERIOD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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S. Con. Res. 61 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That, when the 
two Houses adjourn on Wednesday, February 
9, 1972, the Senate stands adjourned until 
12 o’clock noon on Monday, February 14, 
1972, and the House of Representatives until 
12 o’clock meridian on Wednesday, February 
16, 1972. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 61) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the same conditions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll, 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to fur- 
ther promote equal employment oppor- 
tunities for American workers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the same conditions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to correct certain 
deficiencies in title VII and strengthen 
the national policy against employment 
discrimination. It is not our purpose to 
repeal existing civil rights laws. 

The amendment which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Nebraska 
would make title VII and the Equal Pay 
Act the only Federal remedy available in 
cases of employment discrimination. It 
would severely weaken our overall effort 
to combat the presence of employment 
discrimination. 

The existence of extensive employment 
discrimination is a well-established fact. 
Testimony before our committee has 
shown the pervasive nature of this prob- 
lem. The burgeoning workload at the 
EEOC, as well as the increasing num- 
ber of employment discrimination cases 
in our Federal courts, further reinforces 
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the fact that employment discrimina- 
tion is far from eliminated. There exists, 
therefore, an ample need for a concen- 
trated effort to eliminate the presence 
of this national blight. 

Our present effort to strengthen the 
EEOC through S. 2515 is a major step 
toward this goal. However, our goal can- 
not be achieved by repealing other laws 
already on the statute books. 

As originally passed in 1964, title VII 
provided an administrative procedure 
before implementing the individual's 
right to sue directly in court under the 
constitutional guarantees against dis- 
crimination. S. 2515 corrects many of 
the shortcomings of that original 1964 
act, but it is an improvement which is 
premised on the continued existence and 
vitality of other remedies for employ- 
ment discrimination. 

By strengthening the administrative 
remedy, Mr. President, we should not also 
eliminate preexisting rights which the 
Constitution and this body have accorded 
to aggrieved individuals. 

The paramount national interest em- 
bodied in the elimination of employment 
discrimination is both an expression of 
congresisonal intent and judicial inter- 
pretation. While we have generally de- 
nounced employment discrimination, the 
courts, which have been in a better posi- 
tion to view the devastation which this 
type of discrimination wreaks upon our 
social framework, have been even more 
adamant. One need only read the recent 
decision by Mr. Chief Justice Burger in 
Griggs against Duke Power Co., to see 
the concern that the courts have. In de- 
scribing the scope of the act the Court 
stated: 

The Act proscribes not only overt discrimi- 
nation but also practices that are fair in form 
but discriminatory in operation. 


Accordingly, the courts have repeatedly 
proposed a multifaceted approach to em- 
ployment discrimination, to bring to bear 
the full force of the law on this problem. 

The law against employment discrimi- 
nation did not begin with title VII and 
the EEOC, nor is it intended to end with 
it. The right of individuals to bring suits 
in Federal courts to redress individual 
acts of discrimination, including em- 
ployment discrimination was first pro- 
vided by the Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 
1871, 42 U.S.C. sections 1981, 1983. It was 
recently stated by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Jones v. Mayer, that these 
acts provide fundamental constitutional 
guarantees. In any case, the courts have 
specifically held that title VII and the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1871 are 
not mutually exclusive, and must be 
read together to provide alternative 
means to redress individual grievances. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska will repeal the 
first major piece of civil rights legisla- 
tion in this Nation’s history. We cannot 
do that. 

In addition, the effect of this measure 
would be to repeal the validity of a 
longstanding legal doctrine that labor 
organizations under the Railway Labor 
Act and under the Labor Management 
Relations Act have a duty to fairly rep- 
resent all employees in a collective bar- 
gaining unit. Cases to reforce such a 
duty may conceivably not be reached in 
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title VII. The adoption of this amend- 
ment, therefore, might have the affect 
of depriving these workers of a most im- 
portant legal remedy. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this 
amendment can be read to bar enforce- 
ment of the Government contract com- 
pliance program, at least, in part. I can- 
not believe that the Senate would do that 
after all the votes we have taken in the 
past 2 or 3 years to continue that pro- 
gram in full force and effect. 

Mr. President, I believe that to make 
title VII the exclusive remedy for employ- 
ment discrimination would be inconsist- 
ent with our entire legislative history of 
the Civil Rights Act. It would jeopardize 
the degree and scope of remedies avail- 
able to the workers of our country. 

To lock the aggrieved person into the 
administrative remedy would narrow 
rather than strengthen our civil rights 
enforcement effort. While I do not be- 
lieve that the individual claimant should 
be allowed to litigate his claim to com- 
pletion in one forum, and then if dissat- 
isfied, go to another forum to try again, I 
do feel that where one form of relief 
proves unresponsive or impractical, or 
where the claimant has a particular pref- 
erence to bring his claim in a forum other 
than that which is most commonly used 
for claims of his kind, he should have 
that right. This is especially true where 
the legal issues under other laws may 
not fall within the scope of title VII or 
where the employee, employer, or labor 
organization does not fall within the jur- 
isdictional confines of title VII. These 
situations do exist, and I am sure that 
it is unnecessary to spell them out at this 
point. 

The peculiarly damaging nature of em- 
ployment discrimination is such that the 
individual, who is frequently forced to 
face a large and powerful employer, 
should be accorded every protection that 
the law has in its purview, and that the 
person should not be forced to seek his 
remedy in only one place. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge the rejection of this amendment. 

I point out to Senators the testimony 
that was presented before the committee 
on behalf of the Department of Justice. 
The Assistant Attorney General, Mr. 
Norman, said this, speaking for the 
administration: 

In sum, although we favor the granting 
of judicial enforcement authority to EEOC, 
we are concerned that at this point in time 
there be no elimination of any of the reme- 
dies which have achieved some success in the 
effort to end employment discrimination. In 
the field of civil rights, the Congress has 
regularly insured that there be a variety of 
enforcement devices to insure that all avail- 
able resources are brought to bear on prob- 
lems of discrimination. For example, housing 
discrimination may be the subject of suit 
by the Attorney General, a private suit by 
the party affected, or a conciliation effcrt by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Again, in the field of education, 
remedies for discrimination are available 
to private persons, the Attorney General and 


the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

At this juncture, when we are all agreed 
that some improvement in the enforcement 
of Title VII is needed, it would be, in our 
judgment, unwise to diminish in any way 
the variety of enforcement means available 
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to deal with discrimination in employment. 
The problem is widespread and we suggest 
that all available resources should be used 
in the effort to correct it. 


In my judgment, Mr. President, it 
could not be put more forcefully and 
more precisely. 

We are dealing with a problem in this 
country that needs all available resources 
to wipe from our land the terrible condi- 
tion in which a human being can be and 
is discriminated against because of noth- 
ing that he had anything to do with—a 
discrimination that is based on race, col- 
or, religion, sex, or national origin. All 
available resources should be available to 
that individual. I say it. I am sure a ma- 
jority here say it. I say that all the Mem- 
bers of Congress say it. Our difference is 
in how we reach it. One way to reach it 
is not to strip from that individual his 
rights that have been established, going 
back to the first Civil Rights Law of 
1866. We say it most forcefully. The ad- 
ministration has said it, through its De- 
partment of Justice and its Assistant 
Attorney General, Mr. Norman. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the respective 
sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes remain before all time expires. 
The Senator from Nebraska has 1 min- 
ute, and the Senator from New Jersey 
has 3 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, on my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not enough time for a quorum call. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When there is not 
enough time for a quorum call to be re- 
quested, how much time is required un- 
der controlled time, under the rules, to 
request the call of the roll? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
take approximately 15 minutes for a 
quorum call. 

If the Senator will yield back his time, 
he can request a quorum call under his 
own right, which would occupy roughly 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHILES). Without objection, 
ordered. 

All time on the amendment has now 
expired. 

The question is on agreeing to Amend- 
ment No. 877, offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). 


(Mr. 
it is so 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. GAMBRELL (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANpERsON), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. JACKSON), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. MAGNUSON) , the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) , the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Spone), the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), and the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is absent because 
of iliness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senators 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Tunney), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Ruisicorr), and the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GovERN) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. BEN- 
NETT), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Brock), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BROOKE), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senators from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD and Mr. PACK- 
woop), the Senator from Iowa (M* 
MILLER), the Senator from Illinois (Mr 
Percy), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpr) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney) is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Brooke). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 33, as follows: 
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[No. 41 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 


Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 


NAYS—33 


Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 


Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
McClellan 
Randolph 
Roth 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


Aiken 
Allen 
Baker 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Buckley 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 


Pell 
Proxmire 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 


Bayh 
Beall 
Boggs 
Burdick 
Case 

Cook 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Gravel Pastore Weicker 
Hart Pearson Villlams 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Gambrell, for. 


NOT VOTING—33 


Gurney Miller 
Harris Montoya 
Hartke Mundt 
Hatfleld Muskle 
Humphrey Packwood 
Jackson Percy 
Kennedy Ribicoff 
Magnuson Saxbe 
McGee Spong 
McGovern Tower 
Metcalf Tunney 


Allott 
Anderson 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Brock 
Brooke 
Cannon 
Church 
Cooper 
Fong 
Goldwater 


So Mr. Hruska’s amendment (No. 877) 
was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 12067) 
making appropriations for Foreign As- 
sistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Passman, Mr. Rooney of New York, 
Mr. Lone of Maryland, Mr. Roysat, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. MA- 
HON, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Mc- 
EWEN, Mr. Rosrnson of Virginia, and Mr. 
Bow were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10243) to 
establish an Office of Technology Assess- 
ment for the Congress as an aid in the 
identification and consideration of exist- 
ing and probable impacts of technologi- 
cal application; to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950; and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution: 

H.R. 12488. An act to change the name of 
the Columbia Lock and Dam, on the Chatta- 
hoochee River, Ala., to the George W. An- 
drews Lock and Dam; and 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to designate 
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the week which begins on the first Sunday 
in March, 1972, as “National Beta Club 
Week,” 


The enrolled bill and joint resolution 
were subsequently signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10243) to establish an 
Office of Technology Assessment for the 
Congress as an aid in the identification 
and consideration of existing and proba- 
ble impacts of technological application; 
to amend the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950; and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

AMENDMENT NO. 878 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
an amendment and ask that it be re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 38, line 7, strike out through line 
18 on page 47 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(f) (1) In the case of a respondent not a 
government, governmental agency, or politi- 
cal subdivision, if the Commission deter- 
mines after attempting to secure voluntary 
compliance under subsection (b) that it is 
unable to secure from the respondent a con- 
ciliation agreement acceptable to the Com- 
mission, which determination shall not be 
reviewable in any court, the Commission 
shall so notify the General Counsel. The 
General Counsel may initiate a formal hear- 
ing before the Commission by issuing and 
serving upon the respondent a complaint 
stating the facts upon which the allegation 
of the unlawful employment practice is 
based. The General Counsel, if he issues a 
complaint, shall also file the complaint with 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the unlawful employment 
practice in question is alleged to have oc- 
curred or in which the respondent resides or 
transacts business. Except as hereinafter 
provided, all further pleadings shall be filed 
with the Commission. 

The district court shall have jurisdiction 
during the Commission proceedings upon 
motion of any party to the Commission’s 
proceedings to review, at its discretion, any 
action of the Commission which involves a 
controlling question of law, if it finds that 
such review would materially advance the 
ultimate termination of the litigation. 

After the Commission has filed its findings 
and recommendations with the court as pro- 
vided in subsection 706(h), the court shall 
have jurisdiction to order the elimination of 
unlawful employment practices and to re- 
quire such affirmative action, including rein- 
statement or hiring of employees, with or 
without backpay (payable by the employer, 
employment agency, or labor organization, as 
the case may be, responsible for the unlaw- 
ful employment practice), as will effectuate 
the policies of this title, except that (1) 
backpay lability shall not exceed that which 
accrues from a date more than two years 
prior to the filing of a charge with the Com- 
mission and (2) interim earnings or amounts 
earnable with reasonable diligence by the 
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aggrieved person or persons shall operate to 
reduce the backpay otherwise allowable. Such 
action may further require the respondent 
to make reports from time to time showing 
the extent to which it has complied with 
the court’s order. 

(2) In the case of a respondent which is a 
government, governmental agency, or polit- 
ical subdivision, if the Commission deter- 
mines after attempting to secure voluntary 
compliance under subsection (b) that it is 
unable to secure from the respondent a con- 
ciliation agreement acceptable to the Com- 
mission, which determination shall not be 
reviewable in any court, the Commission 
shall take no further action and shall refer 
the case to the Attorney General who may 
bring a civil action against such respondent 
in the appropriate United States district 
court. The person or persons aggrieved shall 
have the right to intervene in such civil 
action. The provisions of section 706 (q) 
through (w), as applicable, shall govern civil 
actions brought hereunder. Related proceed- 
ings may be consolidated for hearing. Any 
officer or employee of the Commission who 
filed a charge in any case shall not par- 
ticipate in a hearing on any complaint aris- 
ing out of such charge, except as a witness. 

(g) The Commission, upon receipt of the 
General Counsel’s complaint, shall issue to 
all parties a notice of a hearing before it or 
a member or agent thereof appointed in 
accordance with section 556 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to hearing examiners, 
at a place therein fixed not less than five days 
after service of the compliant upon the 
respondent. 

A respondent shall have the right to file an 
answer to the complaint against him with 
the Commission and, with the leave of the 
Commission, which shall be granted when- 
ever it is reasonable and fair to do so, may 
amend his answer at any time. Respondents 
and the person or persons aggrieved shall be 
parties and may appear at any stage of the 
proceedings, with or without counsel. The 
Commission may grant other persons a right 
to intervene or to file briefs or make oral 
arguments as amicus curiae or for other 
purposes, as it considers appropriate. All 
testimony shall be taken under oath and 
shall be reduced to writing. Any such pro- 
ceeding shall be conducted in conformity 
with the rules of evidence applicable in the 
district court of the United States under the 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the district 
courts of the United States, and under rules 
of procedure that conform insofar as pos- 
sible with the Federal Rules of Court Proce- 
dure for the district courts of the United 
States. Any officer or employee of the Com- 
mission who filed a charge in any case shall 
not participate in a hearing on any complaint 
arising out of such charge, except as a wit- 
ness. 

(h) If the Commission finds by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence that the re- 
spondent has intentionally engaged in or is 
intentionally engaging in an ulawful em- 
ployment practice, the Commission shall file 
its findings of fact and recommendations 
concerning appropriate relief with the United 
States district court having jurisdiction of 
the case. If the Commission finds that the 
respondent has not engaged in any unlawful 
employment practice, the Commission shall 
file its findings of fact with the clerk of the 
court and shall dismiss the complaint. Copies 
of such findings and recommendations shall 
be served by the Commission upon the par- 
ties. 

(i) After a charge has been filed and until 
the record has been filed in court as herein- 
after provided, the proceeding may at any 
time be ended by agreement between the 
Commission or, after the filing of a com- 
plaint, the General Counsel upon approval 
of the Commission and the respondent for 
the elimination of the alleged unlawful em- 
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ployment practice and the Commission may 
at any time, upon reasonable notice, modify 
or set aside, in whole or in part, any finding 
or recommendation by it. An agreement ap- 
proved by the Commission shall be enforce- 
able under subsections (1) through (n) and 
the provisions of those subsections shall be 
applicable to the extent appropriate to a 
proceeding to enforce an agreement, 

(j) Findings of fact and recommendations 
concerning appropriate relief made under 
subsection (h) or (i) of this section shall 
be determined by a preponderance of the 
evidence on the record as a whole. Sections 
554, 555, 556, and 557 of title 5 of the United 
States Code shall apply to such proceedings, 

(k)(1) Any party aggrieved by a recom- 
mendation of the Commission may file in 
the United States district court having juris- 
diction of the case sixty days after the re- 
ceipt of such findings and recommendations 
a written motion proposing new findings and 
recommendations or seeking such other re- 
lief as may be appropriate under this title. 
A copy of such motion shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commission and to any other party to the 
proceeding before the Commission, and 
thereupon the General Counsel shall file in 
the court the record in the proceeding in the 
same manner as provided in section 2112 of 
title 28, United States Code. The court shall 
have power to grant to the moving party or 
any other party, including the Commission, 
such temporary relief or restraining order as 
it deems just and proper; and to make and 
enter upon the pleadings, testimony, and 
proceedings set forth in such record a decree 
granting or denying, in whole or in part, ap- 
propriate relief. Any party to the proceeding 
before the Commission shall be permitted 
to intervene in the court. 

(2) No objection that has not been urged 
before the Commission, its member, or agent 
shall be considered by the court, unless the 
failure or neglect to urge such objection 
shall be excused because of extraordinary 
circumstances. The findings of the Commis- 
sion with respect to questions of fact, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole, shall be conclusive. 
If any party shall apply to the court for leave 
to adduce additional evidence and shall show 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
evidence is material and that there were 
reasonable grounds for the failure to adduce 
such evidence in the hearing before the Com- 
mission, its member, or its agent, the court 
may order such additional evidence to be 
taken before the Commission, its member, 
or its agent, and to be made a part of the 
record. The Commission may modify its find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new findings, 
by reason of additional evidence so taken 
and filed, and it shall file such modified 
or new findings, which findings with respect 
to questions of fact, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence on the record considered 
as a whole, shall be conclusive. On the basis 
of such modified or new findings the Com- 
mission may modify its recommendations 
concerning appropriate relief. Upon the filing 
of the record with it, the jurisdiction of the 
court shell be exclusive and its judgment 
and decree shall be final, except that the 
same shall be subject to review in the court 
of appeals as provided in section 1291 of title 
28, United States Code. Motion filed under 
this subsection shall be heard expeditiously. 

(1) The General Counsel, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, may move in 
the United States district court having juris- 
diction of the case for the immediate con- 
sideration of, and the entry of a decree to 
carry out, the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions concerning appropriate relief, and for 
appropriate temporary relief or restraining 
order, by filing in such court a written mo- 
tion seeking the appropriate relief. The Gen- 
eral Counsel shall file in court with his mo- 
tion the record in the proceeding in the 
same manner as provided in section 2112 of 
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title 28, United States Code. Subsection (k) 
of this section shall apply to proceedings 
upon motions made by the General Counsel 
under this subsection. 

(m) If no motion for review, as provided 
in subsection (k) is filed within sixty days 
after service of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, the Commission’s findings ‘of fact 
and recommendation concerning appropriate 
relief shall be conclusive in connection with 
any motion for enforcement which is filed 
by the General Counsel under subsection (1). 
The district court in which such motion 
for an enforcement order is filed shall forth- 
with enter a decree enforcing the recommen- 
dations of the Commission and shall trans- 
mit a copy of such decree to the Commission, 
the respondent named in the petition, and 
to any other parties to the proceeding be- 
fore the Commission. 

(n) If within ninety days after service of 
the Commission’s recommendations, no mo- 
tion for review has been filed as provided 
in subsection (k), and the General Counsel 
has not sought an enforcement of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations as provided in 
subsection (1), any person entitled to relief 
under the Commission’s recommendations 
may move for a decree enforcing the recom- 
mendations in the United States district 
court having jurisdiction of the case. The 
provisions of subsection (m) shall apply to 
such motion for enforcement. 

(o) The Attorney General shall conduct all 
litigation to which the Commission is a 
party in the Supreme Court of the United 
States pursuant to this title. All other liti- 
gation affecting the Commission, or to which 
it is a party, shall be conducted by attorneys 
appointed by the Commission. 

(p) Whenever a charge is filed with the 
Commission pursuant to subsection (b) and 
the Commission concludes on the basis of 
a preliminary investigation that prompt ju- 
dicial action is necessary to preserve the 
power of the Commission to grant effective 
relief in the proceeding, the General Coun- 
sel, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mission shall, after he issues a complaint, 
bring an action for appropriate temporary 
or preliminary relief pending its final dis- 
position of such charge, or until the filing 
of a petition under subsection (k), (1), (m), 
or (n) of this section, as the case may be, in 
the United States district court in which he 
filed the complaint pursuant to subsection 
(f). Upon the bringing of any such action, 
the district court shall have jurisdiction to 
grant such injunctive relief or temporary re- 
straining order as it deems just and proper 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. 
Rule 65 of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, except paragraph (a) (2) thereof, 
shall govern proceedings under this subsec- 
tion. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we now have order so that we can hear 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
take their seats. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on this 
measure which I have called up, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) is really the one who would have 
called it up. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from New Jersey may 
appear in the Recorp as the sponsor of 
the amendment and I as a cosponsor. 
T had to act quickly because we seemed 
at the moment to be in a vacuum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been called up for both 
of us. It represents the present com- 
mittee position on the bill. In other 
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words, will or will not the enforcement 
be according to the plan specified in this 
compromise, which is what it is, or will 
it be something else. If the compromise 
is rejected, then we will revert to the 
provisions of the bill, to wit, the cease 
and desist provision. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not yet. If the compro- 
mise is sustained, then there will be a 
new plan, which I described yesterday. 
If, on the other hand, the Senator from 
Colorado decides to substitute his plan, 
according to his printed amendment, and 
he should prevail, that will be the way 
the bill will stand. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it is time 
to bring this matter to a conclusion. I 
feel deeply concerned in conscience about 
quickie votes on a matter as critical as 
this. It is no one’s fault. It is just life 
and events. 

I would hope very much that the Sen- 
ate will act with responsibility in respect 
for our leader, whom we all love and 
respect, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD), and that we could fix a time 
that would give Members a moderate 
notice—it does not have to be long—so 
that Senators can present their case and 
vote. 

I am sure that the Senator from Colo- 
rado will present his proposal as a sub- 
stitute for the proposal we have laid be- 
fore the Senate and that this issue will 
be decided with celerity. Then I believe 
we will have a clear and fair shot as to 
whether we can have cloture or not; 
whether this Senate is going to be run 
by a minority or by the majority. 

That will have reconciled about all the 
points of view that can be reconciled, 
among those who are for some bill. With 
respect to those against any bill to change 
the powers of the EOC, and I respect 
them and that is their privilege, I do not 
believe, as the managers of the bill, that 
the Senator from New Jersey and I can 
do anything about that kind of opinion. 
but to those who want a bill, we are try- 
ing to step forward, to offer a plan that 
is feasible and makes sense. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand this 
modification actually gives the court the 
original authority to issue orders. 

Mr. JAVITS. It does. It is an open 
covenant, openly arrived at. We are up 
against two problems: First, the diffi- 
culty of the commission having no power 
to conclude these cases, and the second 
is court congestion. We give up that 
power of the Commission to issue cease 
and desist orders, which is important, 
but we retain the ability to get over the 
matter of court congestion because we 
give the Commission the ability to hear 
the case and make its recommendation 
and findings to the court. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama, but I yield 
first to the Senator from North Carolina, 
if he wishes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Which amendment did 
the Senator call up? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Number 878. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator identified the 
amendment as a compromise amend- 
ment. Does the Senator allude to the 
“compromise” as being a compromise be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
New York and the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey? Who compromised the 
amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator from 
New Jersey will speak for himself, but I 
believe we have presented what we con- 
sider to be, jointly and together, a com- 
promise of the point of view heretofore 
represented on the floor by the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) in pre- 
senting the succession of amendments 
that he has presented. 

Mr. ALLEN. But both of you are al- 
ready for the present bill, or the com- 
mittee substitute. I wonder where the 
area of compromise is. 

Mr. JAVITS. I said before I did not be- 
lieve that this was any compromise with 
those against any EEOC bill of any 
meaning. So with all respect, I do not 
know what the Senator’s position finally 
will be, but with all respect, it is my im- 
pression that that is the Senator’s posi- 
tion. I know it and I respect it, as I said 
before. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it correct for the 
Senator from Rhode Island to say this 
is a compromise stemming from action 
that has already been taken by the Sen- 
ate? The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado was rejected, and the com- 
promise is between that and the filibuster 
we have been experiencing. What we are 
trying to do is to go half way so we can 
break up the filibuster. As the Senator 
from Montana brought out the other day 
this filibuster has been going on since 
this session began. 

I want to say at this point that it is 
not the absence of various Senators that 
has caused the trouble; it is the fact that 
we have not been able to vote. The other 
day we recessed at 3 o’clock. I do not 
know whose fault that was. However, the 
fact remains we have had a quorum 
here and if we had not had the delays 
we would have disposed of this bill long 
ago. 

I want to compliment the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from New 
Jersey because on their own initiative, 
realizing the frustrations that beset us, 
they have gone half way by moving origi- 
nal jurisdiction to the court to issue the 
order. I do not know how far reasonable 
men can go unless it is desired and de- 
manded that the winners declare them- 
selves losers and the losers declare them- 
selves winners. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would like to ask the 
Senator to clarify the term ‘“‘compro- 
mise.” To me it has the connotation of 
agreement. Is there agreement between 
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the views of the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from New York on this matter? 
Or would it be more accurate to say the 
Senator from Colorado has a proposal 
and here is a different proposal? I do not 
want to quarrel about semantics but so 
far as the choice of words, “compromise” 
would seem to connote agreement be- 
tween sides and perhaps that is not en- 
tirely applicable. 

Mr. JAVITS. I might say to my friend 
that I am a lawyer, too, and have been 
for many years. I have proposed many 
compromises unilaterally. 

Mr. HRUSKA. A compromise proposal, 
but “compromise” has a different con- 
notation. 

Mr. JAVITS. It takes two to be de- 
ceived. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure nobody is de- 
ceived by my using the word “compro- 
mise” or believing the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr, Dominick) agreed. Yesterday 
he told the press he did not agree and it 
was widely published this morning. 

I still say that the Senator from New 
Jersey and I proposed a compromise, 
which will be a compromise. I think the 
Senator from Rhode Island described it 
very accurately. It is what it does. 

I shall be pleased to speak to that com- 
promise during the course of this after- 
noon, beginning now. 

If the majority leader wishes me to 
yield to him, I would like to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like the floor 
in my own right, if the Senator will yield 
to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
vote showed 33 Senators for and 33 Sen- 
ators against the Hruska amendment, 
with one pair. I am sure that the Senate 
knows enough about elementary arith- 
metic to know the difference between 100 
and 67. 

It is my understanding that the vote 
on the pending amendment will not oc- 
cur until Tuesday next. That is 6 days 
away; another week wasted. I do not 
know what the Senate intends to do 
about facing up to its responsibility. I do 
not know how often they are going to 
to count who is here and who is not here. 

All I want to say is you have a ma- 
jority of the Senate here today and we 
are going to be in session all afternoon, 
whether we like it or not, because we are 
waiting to see what the House is going 
to do on the dock strike legislation which 
passed the Senate yesterday. 

I do not intend to get down on my 
knees to this body because as a Senator 
from the State of Montana I am just as 
important as any other Senator in this 
body, just as important; but as majority 
leader, you have the joint leadership, 
including the minority leader, at your 
feet, and at your disposal. We cannot 
force you if you do not want to face up 
your responsibilities but you are doing 
a distinct disservice to the Senate and 
to the people whom you have the honor 
to represent, May I say, as I said yester- 
day, that no one forced any of the 100 
Members of this body to become a Sena- 
tor. We became Senators because we 
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wanted to; we asked our people to vote 
for us and they sent us back here to 
represent them. 

Sometimes I wonder just how much of 
a conscience this body has. Sometimes I 
wonder how they can delay, how they 
can postpone, how individual Senators 
can think of themselves foremost and 
the Senate secondarily. 

We all happen to be lucky that we were 
elected to the Senate of the United States. 
There are thousands of people back home 
in our respective States who are smarter 
than we are, have more ability than we 
have, could do a better job than we do, 
but they have not had the breaks and 
the circumstances have not flexed to al- 
low them to become Members of this 
body. 

We are given a pretty good salary. We 
receive a goodly number of fringe bene- 
fits. And all we are asked to do is to come 
in to look after the interests of the peo- 
ple of our States, to expedite legislation, 
after appropriate debate. 

And what do we do? We stall. We find 
excuses. Somebody is not here or some- 
body has to be there. We need our troops 
or we might lose. 

Well, this country and this Senate are 
supposed to run on a majority basis. The 
Senate is supposed to function when a 
quorum is present, and a quorum is pres- 
ent. What this Senate is degenerating 
into—and use the word advisedly—is a 
3-day-a-week body. We are all becoming 
members of the Tuesday to Thursday 
club, inclusive. And I think we are mark- 
ing by our own actions here the apathy 
and the malaise which are affecting this 
Republic today. 

If we cannot attend to our duties, how 
do we expect the people of this Nation 
to attend to theirs? What kind of an 
example do we furnish them? What sort 
of inspiration? 

If this were an industry, we would pay 
a price for not being here, and if we did 
not produce we would be fired. 

So I do not know what to do, frankly, 
because the power is not, and never has 
been, in the hands of the minority or 
the majority leaders. The power is in the 
hands of each Senator singly and the 
Senate collectively. And if you will not 
face up to your responsibilities, there is 
nothing—not a thing—that the leader- 
ship can do to force you. 

So, as far as I am concerned, all I am 
interested in is getting the appropriation 
bills out of the way, and I would suggest 
to my colleagues, both those who are 
present and those who are absent, that 
we forget the rest of this business—au- 
thorizing legislation or continuing leg- 
islation needing new authorizations— 
and maybe in so doing we will be doing 
the country a favor. Maybe we will save 
a lot of money and a lot of strain. But, as 
far as I am concerned, I do not intend to 
lose any more sleep, as I have this past 
month, over the conduct of this body, 
which is supposed to be made up of ma- 
ture people, people who can exercise 
sound and sober judgment, but people 
who are lacking, in my opinion, in the at- 
tributes which should be the hallmark of 
this body and which should contribute 
to the morale and to the welfare of this 
Republic. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. First of all, I do not 
wish to quarrel with the majority leader, 
for the simple reason that I agree with 
everything that he said; in the second 
place, I make no apologies for myself. 
for the equally simple reason that the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island has 
been here every day since the time that 
this session opened, with the exception of 
one afternoon. It was an afternoon when 
I had to fly to Rhode Island to attend 
the ordination of the new bishop of Prov- 
idence and even then I flew back here 
immediately without attending the spe- 
cial reception in the Bishop’s honor. So 
I do not need to make any apology for 
absence from this floor. What I want 
to suggest to the majority leader is that 
his admonition, which is quite strong, in 
my humble opinion, should have been 
made some time ago. For I remember 
only too well that when the Senator from 
Colorado brought up his amendment, he 
brought it up on a Thursday. Then be- 
cause he had counted his troops and he 
did not have the votes, the word was 
spread around the floor of the Senate 
that there would be no vote until Mon- 
day, and a concession was made by the 
leadership to vote on that Monday. That 
was the time when the leadership of the 
Senate should have stood its ground and 
said, “You cannot do this. Your amend- 
ment is pending. Stay here and talk 
about your amendment until we vote on 
it.” 

We are caught in this unfortunate 
situation because there is a maze of 
strategy going on on the floor and a lot 
of manuvering as to what amendment is 
going to come up and at what time in 
order to defeat what the Senate has al- 
ready achieved. 

Naturally, the Senator from New York 
is very apprehensive that this strategy 
will emasculate the bill, so he has called 
up his amendment and said, “I will talk 
on this amendment until the Senator 
from Colorado brings up his amend- 
ment.” But the minute he sits down, a 
motion is going to be made to lay his 
amendment on the table, just as sure as 
God made little green apples. That is 
the strategy that we are faced with. 

The question is, Do you want an equal 
employment opportunities bill or do you 
want to defeat an equal employment op- 
portunities bill? That is the question be- 
fore the Senate, and those of us who are 
interested in having a good bill have every 
right to use every parliamentary proce- 
dure to see that the American people 
are not cheated out of the expression of 
the will of the majority. That is the ques- 
tion that is pending here. If they are 
going to abandon this to the minority 
maneuver and let it become a tool for 
parliamentary strategy, the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, as long as he 
has a breath in his body, will not stand 
for it. 

I could agree that it may be about 
time that a lot of these candidates for 
the Presidency of the United States 
should return to the Senate, but we have 
gone through that experience before. 
One of the greatest Presidents of the 
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United States was John F. Kennedy, and 
I remember that if he had not gone 
around shaking all the bushes of this 
country, we might not have had him as 
President, and the people of this country 
would have been cheated of the fine lead- 
ership he gave us for 3 years. He was 
absent from the Senate because he felt 
he was on a vital mission for the Amer- 
ican people no less than for himself. 

The people we are talking about are 
running for the Presidency of the United 
States, and what is wrong with that? 
What is wrong with that? And because 
they are out on their high mission, be- 
cause they are doing what they feel they 
must do in their hearts, minds, and con- 
sciences, they are absent. Maybe they 
ought to be here, but I do not buy the 
idea that it is abominable that they are 
not. I think that is pretty strong lan- 
guage to apply in the Senate. 

Last Monday or Tuesday—I do not 
remember which day it was—we quit the 
session at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Three o’clock in the afternoon. Why, 
with this bill pending? That is our fault, 
and let us get down to the genesis of 
the problem. 

Another thing, too: We tried cloture 
twice, and we did not quite make it. We 
did not quite make it. Do you know why? 
Because the cloture rule is written for 
the rule of the minority, and that is the 
reason why we did not make it. The ma- 
jority of the Senate voted for cloture, 
but we will not get cloture. 

Now, what did the Senator from New 
York do? What is this horrible thing 
he did? 

He brought up, on his own initiative, a 
unilateral compromise, knowing full well 
that unless he compromises he cannot 
get a vote and the bill is dead, and every- 
body in this body knows it. The bill is 
dead with the provision as it stands now, 
and I dare say that even if it goes to 
conference, it might be knocked out. So, 
realizing the practical situation, being 
realistic as they are, the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from New 
Jersey did what? 

They stood up and said, “All right, you 
have lamented the fact up to now that 
we are giving the agency the power of 
cease and desist, which is a judicial pow- 
er, and you do not like it.” So all right, 
the Senators from New York and New 
Jersey say we will amend the amend- 
ment on our own initiative, even though 
we have won the first round. On our own 
initiative, we will amend the amend- 
ment and give the court that original 
jurisdiction. 

How awful is that man from New York. 
Do Senators think he is going to stand 
there and let somebody put in a sneak 
motion to lay on the table, and crucify 
the bill this afternoon? Mr. President, 
he is not worth his salt, he is not worth 
a nickel to the people of New York, if 
he permits that. And that is all I have 
to say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say this is the first I have heard about 
the possibility of a motion to table, al- 
though, of course, that is always in order. 

Second, as far as the Senate adjourn- 
ing at 3 o’clock last Tuesday is concerned, 
there was absolutely nothing to do in 
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this body at that time, and if we had 
stayed here, there would have been noth- 
ing but talk, no votes. That is what con- 
fronted the leadership. 

I would hope that these factors would 
be kept in mind, and may I say to my 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island, 
a man for whom I have great affection 
and whom I admire tremendously, that 
there are only five Members of the 33 ab- 
sent today who are running for the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency of the United 
States; so I would say they have been 
unfairly singled out in the overall pic- 
ture, and I would like the record to be 
clear in that respect. 

I now yield to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it had been 
my intention to make a statement in the 
Senate today on the subject now being 
discussed, the subject of absenteeism. But 
the distinguished majority leader has so 
forcefully and so ably expressed my views 
on this subject that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement be printed in the 
Record at this point, and I advise the 
Senate that a copy of the statement is 
on each Senator’s desk, and I would urge 
each Senator to consider cosponsoring 
my joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH 


Mr. President: The very able, distinguished 
and dedicated Majority Leader yesterday 
made a very strong personal appeal on this 
Floor against absenteeism. Among other 
things he said: 

We have almost completed a month of la- 
bor, and produced nothing—not even a 
mouse .. . I would make a personal plea to 
every member of this body to not ask the 
leadership to delay on... any legislation 
this year . . . I would hope that the Senate 
would face up to its responsibilities; that 
each Senator would act with maturity, so 
that we can do the job which the people are 
paying us to do. . . Every single Member of 
this body sought this position, and with 
the position goes a duty, a responsibility, 
which means not only facing up to the sched- 
ule in this year of conventions and elections, 
but also facing up to attendance on the floor 
of the Senate. The record of this body over 
the past month is, to put it mildly, abomi- 
nable. ... there will be no sufferance, no ex- 
ceptions made as far as any Senator is con- 
cerned regarding votes or a date certain on 
legislation.... 

The Majority Leader’s patience on abomi- 
nable absenteeism is at an end—just as mine 
was when I made my statement two months 
ago on December 20, 1971 and stated I would 
introduce a constitutional amendment to 
curb absenteeism. I am attaching my state- 
ment of December 20, 1971 at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

I introduced that legislation on January 
31, 1972. I now reintroduce it with a very 
minor clarifying change and I am pleased 
to introduce it on behalf of myself and Sen- 
ators Anderson, Bennett, Cook, Hatfield, 
Moss, Randolph, Stafford, and Thurmond. 

Not only is the Majority Leader's patience 
at an end—but so is the patience of the 
American people for I have received thous- 
ands of letters from people throughout the 
nation—from every state in the union, ex- 
cept Alaska (and Senator Stevens tells me 
that many Alaskans have voiced their sup- 
port of my anti-absenteeism constitutional 
amendment to him) expressing very solid 
support of my proposal and the hope that 
their Senators and Representatives will sup- 
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port it. Their cnly basic criticism is that the 
required attendance should be substantially 
higher than the 60 percent I propose. 

In view of this widespread national support 
to curb absenteeism, I again invite the mem- 
bers of this body to join me in the sponsor- 
ship of this proposal. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH (DECEMBER 20, 1971) 


The United States Senate is in trouble. It 
is because growing numbers of its members 
no longer regard it as a high institution for 
dedicated and honorable service but rather 
only as a means to an end. 

It has become a mere springboard to those 
who would use it—even abuse it—for their 
selfish interests, whether such interests be 
commercializing their position and title with 
the acquisition of high-price lecture fees or 
running for President. 

I have no criticism of presidential aspira- 
tions as long as those presidential aspirations 
do not result in dereliction of Senate duties 
in representation of state and national con- 
stituencies. After all, having been a presi- 
dential candidate in 1964, who am I to criti- 
cize presidential ambitions? Yet, I never 
missed a Senate roll call vote while I was 
running for President. 

A greater cause of Senate debilitation 
comes from the Senate “moonlighters’” who 
regard the Senate as strictly secondary to 
their money-making activities is being of- 
fered high-paid lecture fees simply because 
they are Senators. As the Republican dean 
of the Senate recently said, “Being paid 
$2,500 for $50 speeches.” Presidential aspi- 
rants should realize that if they succeed to 
the White House the high paid “moonlight- 
ing” days are over. 

Too many Senators have chronic absences 
because they are on the lecture tour piling 
up annual lecture incomes that even exceed 
their Senate salaries—sometimes even dou- 
bling their Senate salaries. Their absences 
not only openly retard and postpone the 
progress of Senate business because of the 
difficulty of getting the necessary quorum 
present to do business—but as well, behind 
the scenes unduly delay the Senate sched- 
ule. Because repeatedly they go to the Ma- 
jority Leader or the Minority Leader and beg 
them to call off a vote scheduled for a cer- 
tain day simply because they can’t be there 
as they are making a high paid lecture hun- 
dreds of miles from Washington. 

So the Senate procrastinates for the con- 
venience of “the Moonlighters”. And what 
happens on the Senate Floor, to a lesser de- 
gree, happens behind the scenes in the Sen- 
ate committees. 

In addition to the chronic Senate absen- 
tees of presidential candidates and ‘“moon- 
lighters” on the high-paid lecture fee cir- 
cuits, there are those Senators who are bent 
upon squeezing out every bit of Senate-paid 
world travel and entertainment they can 
while they are a Senator. They put this 
pleasureable world travel ahead of the offi- 
cial duty to which they were elected. And 
they, too, ask the Majority Leader and the 
Minority Leader to hold off the votes until 
they return from their world junketing at 
taxpayers’ expense. 

So when you put the several presidential 
candidate absentee Senators, the many 
“moonlighting” absentee Senators, and the 
chronic world-junketeer absentee Senators 
together, you inescapably come up with a 
sizable number of not only absentee Sena- 
tors but as well Senators requesting the 
Senate to procrastinate on its official busi- 
ness and regular schedule in order to ac- 
commodate their personal conveniences. 

The accommodation of their personal in- 
terests and conveniences is at the high price 
of detriment to the public interest and the 
national interest. Not only that, but it frus- 
trates and discourages those Senators who 
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are dedicated to the Senate as an institution 
and who stay in Washington on the job to 
do a job instead of just to hold a job. 

This 1971 Congress ended in a sad state of 
affairs. No wonder the American public is 
so fed up with Congress. No wonder so many 
conscientious members in their frustration 
left before the end of the session in their 
disgust over the personal and petty differ- 
ences on conference reports. 

As the holder of the all-time consecutive 
roll call voting record (2,941 until stopped by 
surgery in September 1968), I suppose that 
I have rightly been accused of having too 
much of a fetish in this regard. On the basis 
of the many broken promises for earlier ad- 
journment, I repeatedly rescheduled times 
for physical examinations, therapy and 
treatment. 

But as I went through day after day of 
early-morning-to-late-evening sessions in 
November and December resulting from the 
procrastination caused by the candidate ab- 
sentee Senators, the “moonlighting” absen- 
tee Senators, and the world-junketing ab- 
sentee Senators—and the petty and selfish 
bickering of uncompromising members of 
the House and Senate, I finally decided to 
declare my own independence and go ahead 
with my own physical care already post- 
poned for two months by Senate procrastina- 
tion, 

This is the same pattern year after year 
in the Senate—the pattern of procrastination 
and accommodation to those Senators who 
simply don’t stay around to do their share 
of their official work and duty—to legislate— 
who instead campaign, make paid lectures, 
and junket around the world. 

Every year we end up at the end of the 
year doing what we should have done at the 
first of the year and completed by the middle 
of the year. Not only that, we end up in a 
marathon of early-morning-to-late-evening 
sessions that produce not only bad frames of 
mind, contentiousness, and petty bickering, 
but as well, in dangerous physical condition 
that takes its toll of us and those who work 
for us. And the resulting irritable tempers, 
mental and physical fatigue produce bad 
legislation. 

Is this the way to legislate? Is this the way 
to represent the people? 

Congress needs several reforms. The great- 
est attack is that made on the seniority sys- 
tem. Yet, it is the senior members who stay 
in Washington on the job. 

But the greatest evil and weakness is “ab- 
senteeism”. It is the breeder of procrastina- 
tion. It is the delayer of orderly action. It is 
the greatest disgrace of the Senate. 

Why then doesn’t the Senate do some- 
thing about “absenteeism” instead of piously 
wringing hands? 

Because the Senate is a club of prima 
donnas intensely self-orlented—99 Kings and 
1 Queen—dedicated to their own personal 
accommodation. 

Consequently, the Senate is simply incapa- 
ble of disciplining its members, whether it be 
violation of Senate rules of order and con- 
duct, breach of national security, improper 
use or abuse of authority—or absenteeism. In 
the 23 years I have been a member of the 
Senate, only twice has the Senate repri- 
manded a member, 

Because of the Senate’s incapability for 
self-discipline on the problem of absenteeism 
and because of the serious responsibility 
of Senators to honor their obligation of stay- 
ing on the job to which they were elected 
instead of being absent “moonlighting”, cam- 
paigning or junketing, next month I shall 
introduce in the Senate a constitutional 
amendment requiring that a Senator be pres- 
ent and voting on record roll call votes at 
least 60 percent of the time or automatically 
expelled from the Senate. 

Why did I select 60 percent? Because it 
is the same three-fifths majority that lib- 
erals and moderates have proposed many 
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years for stopping Senate filibusters instead 
of the present requirement of a two-thirds 
majority. 

The 60 percent requirement is relatively 
low. After all, usually 70 percent is required 
for passing or getting a low D in school. 

And it is anything but restrictive on the 
absentee campaigners, “moonlighters”, and 
junketeers! 

For in the year 1971, the number of voting 
days was only 116, or at a rate of less than 
one out of every three days. 

At a required rate of only 60 percent, this 
would mean that the requirement would be 
to refrain from absenteeism on roll call votes 
on only 73 out of the 365 days in the year— 
to be present and voting on only one out 
of five days. 

Surely that is not a hardship on the 
“moonlighters”, the “junketeers”, and the 
campaigners—to let them “moonlight”, 
junket, campaign or be absent from the 
Senate four out of every five days for what- 
ever reason they might have! 

I am not unaware of the probable re- 
sistance in the Senate to this self-disclplin- 
ing constitutional amendment. 

I will need the help of the news media to 
inform the American public and then the 
help of the American public to let the Sena- 
tors know that they want this specific reform 
against “absenteeism”. 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana still has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have had my say. It has not been easy 
to say what I have said, but I wanted 
the Senate to know that I think a lot 
more of the institution than I do of any 
individual Senator. To me, this body is 
my home, and what it stands for is my 
ideal. I do not want to see the Senate 
denigrated, and I am sorry that events 
have reached such a stage, in this most 
tumultuous year with so much conten- 
tious legislation confronting us, and with 
so little to mark as an accomplishment 
at this time. 

I only wish to point out, before I yield 
the floor—because I assume that the Sen- 
ator from New York wishes to obtain the 
floor—that it would be my hope, in view 
of the fact that we very likely will not 
be able to vote on the Javits amendment 
or the proposed Dominick amendment 
to the amendment today, that it would 
be possible to reach an agreement this 
afternoon to which both Senators as well 
as the Senator from New Jersey, the 
chairman of the committee, would agree, 
by means of which a vote on the Javits 
amendment and the Dominick amend- 
ment could be arrived at a time cer- 
tain on Tuesday next, because I under- 
stand that that, in effect, could be con- 
sidered D-day as far as these two legis- 
lative proposals are concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I need not protest my 
respect for the Senator from Montana, 
he knows that. And the fact that not- 
withstanding Senator PAsTore’s sage ad- 
vice, I yielded the floor because the ma- 
jority leader wanted it for himself, no 
matter what the risk in strategic terms, 
should certainly demonstrate that I am 
not asleep and I knew what it meant, 
that someone else could be recognized. 

Mr. President, we do have—and I speak 
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really in a very personal sense; like the 
Senator from Montana, I have the Sen- 
ate very close to my heart—a profoundly 
difficult situation which has divided our 
Nation for more than 100 years, and 
men feel very deeply about it. We have 
been through it before. I have been here 
myself since 1957, and have slept in my 
office all night and have endured all 
kinds of hardships in this fight. So I 
sympathize completely. 

The Senator knows that I would like 
to get unanimous consent to wind this 
thing up immediately. The Senate knows 
that; it would be silly for me to protest 
any such thing. But with the deep feel- 
ings and emotions which have obtained, 
I say to my colleagues frankly it is al- 
most beyond me that circa 1971, there 
should be any idea that if we do not 
pass this bill, we are going to kill off 
civil rights in employment or some other 
area. It is much too late for that. 

Still, there are influences and feelings 
in this country that seem to think that 
we could do it. It seems out of the ques- 
tion to me, but there it is, and we have 
to live with it. 

If people like Senator WILLIAMS and 
many others I could name, including the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), did not keep them alive, these 
issues, precisely because they are so ex- 
acerbated by the differences, would go 
down the drain. 

So I ask Senators to bear with us who 
have to wage this fight, because the Lord 
put us here to wage it. I do not ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island to temper 
what he said, nor the intensity of his 
remarks, but I beg him to understand us, 
that we do feel seized of a sense of mis- 
sion which is an essential element of the 
ultimate freedom of our country accord- 
ing to our lights. As Senator PASTORE has 
said so eloquently, as long as we have 
breath, we, too, wish to do all we can, 
with decency to our colleagues—and the 
Senator has never found me lacking in 
that—to protect the things in which we 
believe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s remarks and the 
temperateness of the tone in which they 
were given. May I recall to his attention 
that I believe in the measure which is 
before us, and that I want to see it passed. 
But it appears to me that, because 
of the delay in facing up to the issue, we 
have perhaps somewhat damaged its 
chances of passage, which in the be- 
ginning were so much brighter than they 
are at the present time. 

But that is beside the point. I did raise 
the question of the possibility of an ar- 
rangement for a time limitation for 
Tuesday next, and at this time I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick) to see what his response 
is. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. President, I arrived a little bit after 
the discussion had started, right in the 
middle of the impassioned address of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, which I was 
able to hear although Mr. Pastore did 
not use a microphone. 

I announced to the Senate yesterday 
that, as far as I was concerned, I would 
have voted on my amendment yesterday 
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afternoon. I was told by the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
New Jersey that they did not think that 
was such a good idea. They had talked 
with me before about introducing a dif- 
ferent form of their own position, with 
the understanding that such an amend- 
ment could be debated and that when- 
ever I wanted to submit a substitute for 
it I would. 

Their amendment was submitted late 
last night. It is perfectly apparent that 
it is impossible to get a vote on any of 
these issues unless Senators agree to it, 
or unless they have spoken their final 
piece. I have said before that as far as 
I was concerned, I was willing to submit 
my substitute amendment and vote on 
it at any time anyone wants to. 

As far as the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from New Jersey is concerned, 
it does not meet any of the objections 
that I have raised, and I remain in total 
opposition to it. It constitutes cease and 
desist without using the words, and that, 
so far as I am concerned, is no offer of 
compromise at all. 

If we use the court enforcement pro- 
cedure—which, heaven knows, is an in- 
tegral part of our whole system—we can 
get a bill, I believe. Otherwise many 
friends and opponents of mine have in- 
dictated otherwise that we are not going 
to get a bill. I, quite frankly share their 
assessment of the situation. The Senator 
from Montana ought to know how I 
feel about it and how a great many oth- 
ers feel about it, whether or not I feel 
that way. 

Iam willing to vote on my own amend- 
ment, but if we do not get anywhere with 
that, then I will probably be forced to 
try to search for another compromise. 
I have made two compromises to date, 
one of which was not satisfactory to 
either side. That probably means that it 
was a fair compromise, since it was not 
agreed to by either side. 

My second compromise, amendment 
No. 871 provides for expedited hearings 
and determinations. It provides for a 
Supreme Court review of a three-judge 
court decision—in the very courts that 
have given the minorities their advances 
in almost every civil rights case we have 
had. I do not understand why people 
continue to vote against it, but they do. 
So all I can do is to continue my fight; 
because I am not going to settle for an 
agency enforcement if I can avoid it. 
A procedure which incorporates in one 
body the functions of investigation, 
judge, jury, and enforcer. It does not 
guarantee the respondent adequate due 
process rights and threatens to frustrate 
the aggrieved’s rights with administra- 
tive snarls. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
from Colorado consider the following 
proposal? I make it, because I under- 
stand that whatever he proposes will be 
as an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is really the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey—a 
joint proposal. 

Would the Senator from Colorado con- 
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sider a time limitation on his amendment 
or substitute, if it would be possible to 
arrive at a time certain, to vote on the 
Williams-Javits amendment now pend- 
ing, in the interests of the Senate? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would be happy to 
agree on a limitation of time on my 
amendment and an agreed time to vote on 
my amendment. I am not in charge of 
those who oppose the Javits amendment. 
I have talked to a number of others who 
have said that they would not agree on 
a time certain for the Javits amend- 
ment. I am caught in that kind of bind. 
We can vote on my amendment. If it is 
agreed to, I pressume we can go ahead 
and vote on it. If it fails—and I do not 
know whether it will fail or not—then I 
suspect that a number of amendments 
will be offered to the Javits amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me take a 
chance. 

Mr. President, on my own, I ask 
unanimous consent to make this unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous 
consent that a vote on the Dominick 
amendment, which I understand will be 
offered as an amendment or as a substi- 
tute to the Williams-Javits amendment, 
occur at the hour of 3 o’clock on Tues- 
day next, 6 days hence. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, does the Senator in- 
tend to add to that a vote on the Javits 
proposal? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I would ask 
that immediately after the vote on the 
Dominick amendment or substitute, 
whichever it happens to be, a vote occur 
on the Williams-Javits amendment as 
amended or as not amended. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President, as I understand 
the request of the distinguished major- 
ity leader, it is that a time limit be set 
on the vote on the Dominick amend- 
ment, and then, whether the Javits- 
Wiliams amendment is amended by the 
Dominick amendment or not, a time for 
voting on the Javits amendment would 
be set. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Immediately. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Alabama that we 
ought to take the steps one at a time and 
that we should not cut off the right to 
offer other amendments to the Javits 
amendment. Possibly some would not 
agree to the Dominick amendment but 
might want to perfect the Javits-Wil- 
liams amendment. 

As to this so-called compromise 
amendment, it seems to the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama that, while the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York said 
there are those who object to the words 
“cease and desist” and that they were 
going to get “cease and desist” out of 
the amendment, they got the words out 
of the amendment but they do not have 
the meaning out; because cease and de- 
sist is still there, and this is just another 
way of stating what is already in the bill. 

So the junior Senator from Alabama 
would be delighted to agree to a time for 
voting on the Dominick amendment, 
even if that time is set 10 minutes from 
now, and then we will proceed as each 
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amendment comes up. I think that would 
be the way to handle it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the interests of 
the best procedure for the Senate, and 
with the indulgence of the distinguished 
Senators from New York, New Jersey, 
and Colorado, would the Senate consider, 
in addition to the previous unanimous- 
consent request, that, instead of the vote 
occurring on the Williams-Javits amend- 
ment, whether amended or not immedi- 
ately, pending the disposition of the 
Dominick amendment, there be a half- 
hour limitation on all other amendments 
to the Williams-Javits amendment, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
sponsor of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill or whoever he would 
agree to designate? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I would be 
constrained to interpose the reservation 
of an objection to that request, for the 
reason that, if we set a time limit on 
the Javits amendment, the Dominick 
amendment having failed, it would just 
be a matter of time before a vote was 
reached, and we would end up with the 
very same bill we have before us now, 
in effect; because it occurs to the junior 
Senator from Alabama that the Javits- 
Williams amendment really makes a 
rubber stamp or a cat’s-paw out of the 
Federal district court, rather than to al- 
low it to try these charges de novo and 
not merely from the record. 

Taking it step by step, I would cer- 
tainly agree to a vote on the Dominick 
amendment immediately. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, there would be no time certain to 
vote on the Williams-Javits amendment. 
It would appear to me that a half hour 
on other amendments, equally divided, 
depending upon the outcome of the Wil- 
liams-Javits amendment, would allow 
plenty of time. Besides, even after the 
Williams-Javits amendment as amend- 
ed, if it is amended, was disposed of, 
there still would be opportunity for the 
offering of other amendments. 

So, in the hope that we could expedite 
the business of the Senate, I make this 
proposal at this time, because it would 
not begin to take effect until 6 days 
hence. That is a long way off. At that 
time, a good portion of this session of 
Congress—the conventions and the elec- 
tion considered—will be out of the way 
and irrecoverable. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to reiterate 
that I am willing to vote on my amend- 
ment today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But there are oth- 
ers, I understand, who would not wish 
to have the vote today, because of cir- 
cumstances over which they have little 
or no control, but which are under- 
standable to all concerned. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would like to re- 
mind the Senator from Montana that a 
large group—I am not one of them—is 
going to the Interparliamentary Union 
in Canada on Wednesday next. The day 
after that, a number of Senators will 
be absent, for the reason that they did 
not realize that any more votes would 
be occurring that late in the week. I am 
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not excusing them. I am saying that we 
will be constantly faced with a large 
number of absentees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, the Senator 
has been a Member of this body long 
enough to understand that no one can 
foretell with any degree of accuracy, un- 
less he uses a computer, as to who will 
be here and who is not here. But I wish 
we could get away from the policy which 
seems to have developed so much in re- 
cent years, this matter of counting the 
troops, and let a majority of the Senate 
decide. If absent Senators are interested 
enough, they will not go to Canada, they 
will not go here, or they will not go there. 
They will be in this Chamber because, 
after all, that is where they are supposed 
to be. That is where they are paid to be. 
That is where their responsibilities lie. 

So I would hope that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama would find some 
leniency in his heart so that we could 
get on with this legislation which has 
been so long delayed and the next part of 
which we cannot face for 6 days from 
now—almost a week. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
further the right to object, the junior 
Senator from Alabama would say that 
he feels sure the majority leader would 
say that the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama has not sought to delay the vote 
on a single amendment pending before 
the Senate. The junior Senator from 
Alabama is willing to vote right now on 
the Dominick amendment if it is offered; 
but he feels that it is his duty to his con- 
victions to insist on having a look at the 
situation after a vote has been taken on 
the Dominick amendment. 

That does not preclude the possibility 
of any agreement being reached after the 
vote has been had on the Dominick 
amendment. It might be adopted. I think 
that would be the best way to solve this 
impasse and would bring us quickly to a 
vote on the bill itself. That might be the 
best way out of this impasse, if we could 
agree at this time to an immediate vote 
on the Dominick amendment, when, as, 
and if offered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would make the request but I think it 
would be futile. I would anticipate an ob- 
jection and I would not want to em- 
barrass anyone. I will repeat my unani- 
mous-consent request and I ask unani- 
mous consent to make this unanimous- 
consent request, that is, that the vote on 
the Dominick amendment, or a substitute 
thereof to the Williams-Javits amend- 
ment, occur at the hour of 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon next. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does that 
just apply to the Dominick amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then I would be con- 
strained to object again. If I may ex- 
plain, the majority leader said he did not 
want to embarrass anyone—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I meant on a vote 
this afternoon. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that. The 
majority leader said he would not make 
the unanimous-consent request. I think, 
in all fairness, it is not fair to ask for a 
vote on a substitute and not ask for a 
vote on the main amendment and put 
us in the position of being the bad fel- 
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lows and objecting, as we would be ir- 
retrievably prejudiced. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
aware of the fact that the Senator from 
Montana tried to get that into an agree- 
ment but was unsuccessful, so—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Then the Senator should 
not present it as a unanimous-consent 
request, and I say that with all respect. 
We should not be compelled to be the 
bad fellows and object, when it is a one- 
sided proposition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that what has transpired here this af- 
ternoon is clear evidence of where we are. 
Feelings are deep. Convictions are pro- 
found. We are all adults. Apparently 
this matter is not in any shape to be 
resolved. 

So far as the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) and I 
are concerned, we are ready for a vote on 
the basic proposition. I really am 
speaking at great risk here now, but I 
believe that once the Senate disposes of 
the question on this occasion, so far as 
we are concerned, it is ended and I would 
expect, in all fairness to the Senate, and, 
after all, this advances the proposition 
of the Senator from Montana the fur- 
thest, that that would be so from the 
opposition side, too. 

But we will be at hazard on this basic 
proposition on which Senators have voted 
already twice at least. That is all right. 
I am perfectly ready to accept that, and 
the results. But let us give a little notice 
to those who are proceeding on the theory 
that this matter was not coming up, as 
the majority leader said, under circum- 
stances we cannot control, and give them 
the opportunity to appear here, cast their 
vote, as is their duty so to do, rather 
than to be caught by surprise. I do not 
want to deal in surprises in this situa- 
tion. But I do not want to accept a one- 
sided unanimous-consent request which 
puts us at hazard when the other side 
loses nothing—if it wins, fine, if it loses, 
it still has plenty of time to go—and the 
bill is still nowhere. 

I cannot see that at all. I cannot see 
that that is fair in any way, so far as we 
are concerned. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York yield for the purpose of making or 
entering a motion to reconsider? 

Mr. JAVITS. This Senator will not so 
yield, as this Senator is not apprised of 
the consequences of yielding for that 
purpose. This Senator has no reason 
whatever for any discourtesy, and will 
evidence none, but as soon as this Sena- 
tor has a minute to satisfy himself as to 
the consequences of that motion, then 
the Senator would be prepared to yield, 
but not now. 

Mr. President, as I said a minute ago, 
I believe that we are deadlocked in a 
serious situation. It evidences for the 
country a matter, really, of the greatest 
importance to all Americans; that is, 
who runs our country. 

Mr. President, since 1957, when I first 
came here, I have supported motions to 
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amend rule XXII. We have had rulings, 
and apparently it almost seems to be 
established now, even without a ruling, 
that rule XXII is susceptible to amend- 
ment only at the beginning of a new 
Congress. 

So far as I can remember, we have 
pressed that every 2 years, whenever a 
new Congress came into being. We have 
always argued that by the operation of 
this rule it was not a majority of the 
Senate which determined the actions of 
the Senate but two-thirds, and that by 
the rules of the Senate a completely non- 
constitutional devolution of power to 
one-third of the Senate had been 
granted. 

We have been told in successive years 
constantly—especially in the past 10 
years—that this is no longer a civil rights 
struggle and that all our concerns about 
the filibuster’s being used—that is, used 
as a weapon to throttle civil rights legis- 
lation—were misplaced and ill advised, 
that no longer was the filibuster weapon 
going to be used against civil rights legis- 
lation. 

But, Mr. President, I am glad that I 
was not taken in by that. I never have 
been. Here is the complete validation 
of that fact, the power of the minority— 
to wit, one-third—under rule XXII, to 
compel—and I use that word advisedly— 
the majority to accept what it wants 
rather than what the majority has voted. 
That is naked and clear. 

It seems to me that very long-range 
interests are again at stake for the 
United States. If this power is to be uti- 
lized nakedly—as it is—it can be utilized 
in any quarter. It is a fact, and the coun- 
try should know it, that one-third of 
Senators present and voting can veto 
any action by this country. That could 
include a declaration of war. It could 
include appropriations for the Armed 
Forces. It could include any solemn en- 
gagement made by the United States, 
or on anything necessary to its security. 
That is the way we are organized. 

Every once in a while, something comes 
along to show it in all its pristine power. 
That is where we are now. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK., I just want to ask the 
Senator whether he really feels that a 
majority of the Senate voted against the 
Court enforcement especially when the 
plurality vote represented just a one- 
vote shift. That is not a majority of this 
body or anywhere else. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a majority 
of those present and voting have voted 
that way on two occasions, and whether 
it is a one-vote shift or not, they did not 
impeach a President by one vote. That 
would be a pretty important vote. It 
would be the first impeachment of a 
President. A lot of other measures are 
carried by one vote. 

The evidence is that 60 percent of the 
Senate the last time out voted for clo- 
ture. I am talking about cloture; 60 per- 
cent of the Senate voted for cloture 
notwithstanding the presence of cease 
and desist power in the bill. 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
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WILtIAMs) and I believe that under those 
circumstances, with a majority vote, 
whether by one or two votes against 
the Dominick amendment or 60 percent 
of the Senate voting for cloture of de- 
bate with a cease and desist power in the 
bill, we think we certainly have more of 
a right to have it than the other side has 
to negate it because the Senate wants 
this measure and should not be denied 
the opportunity to enact it by the minor- 
ity. 

Indeed, the minority leaves us in no 
doubt of that because it says very plainly, 
“Unless you give us what we want, you 
are not going to have a bill.” 

There is nothing more clear than that. 
There is no more naked application of 
power than that. And that is what we are 
faced with. 

The question is whether the Senate 
can summon the resources to deal with 
that situation or whether it will demon- 
strate itself to be powerless to deal with 
it. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit— 
and I have great affection and esteem 
for the majority leader—that this propo- 
sition is much more important in the 
gradation of importance than the prop- 
osition that we are taking more time 
than we should on this bill. I agree that 
we are taking time, but we are not taking 
more time than we should. 

This subject is of such importance to 
the future of our country as to whether 
a minority can compel the majority to 
meet its terms simply by virtue of the 
fact that it can prevent majority action. 
It is the kind of thing on which grave 
social and political upheavals are com- 
pounded. I do not say that it will happen 
now. I hope and pray that it does not. 

No matter what happens to the pending 
bill, it has the capability of being a meas- 
ure which can really be a trial to the 
people of this country and one which the 
people think serious enough for this par- 
ticular bill. 

I deprecate the position in which we 
find ourselves. However, I take very 
seriously at heart and am comforted by 
the assertion by the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr, Pastore). I think he is right. 
He said that a Senator would hardly be 
worthy of the name if he caved in to 
this kind of a situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly applaud the ability of the Senator 
from New York, who has been on the 
ramparts in this battle and in the battle 
concerning the dock strike. It has wholly 
occupied his time all day and all night. 
He has carried the burden with magnifi- 
cance, 

That is my first observation. The sec- 
ond observation is that I would think 
that if I were out in the country and not 
a Member of the U.S. Senate, I would 
wonder what this great American body 
is all about. I would say, “They have an 
issue. They have had a vote. They have 
decided the issue. Then they decide that 
they have to decide it again and again 
and again.” 

This particular issue of cease-and-de- 
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sist power has been voted with full dig- 
nity, not on motions but up or down 
three times? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
1970, the vote was in the neighborhood 
of 41 to 27 in favor of this method of 
enforcement on this bill. 

Since we have come back, as the Sen- 
ate majority leader has said, we have not 
done anything. We surely have not done 
anything finally. However, twice we 
have voted on this and voted in favor of 
cease and desist. 

The Senator from New York and I 
have joined in an amendment to finally 
come to a decision. We have offered to 
step back and use the judiciary, which 
was all that we heard about during the 
debate. 

We said that cease and desist was the 
effective and fair way. We are stepping 
back to the judiciary with this amend- 
ment. We have stepped back, and for the 
life of me I would think that if I were 
out in the country and not a Member of 
the Congress, I would say, “What are 
these men all about? In this society of 
ours, I thought we made up our minds 
in & democratic way, and that ultimately 
if the majority says this, this is it under 
the law.” And that is what it is all about 
on this issue. 

Again coming back to my opening ob- 
servation, I have great applause for the 
Senator from New York for the way he 
has been carrying a substantial part of 
this debate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my friend, the Senator from 
New Jersey. He, too, has shown enormous 
fortitude in the face of great difficulties 
in respect to this matter. 

While we assess what we are doing, let 
us remember that from the point of view 
of any member of the minority in this 
country—and it is the minority who are 
affected by this measure, and especially 
the black minority, 11 percent of the 
people of the country—it all depends on 
whether one has a job. People like my- 
self who live in enormous cities are so 
cognizant of that fact. 

This is the most important of all civil 
rights bilis. It may not appeal to some- 
one so vividly if a small child is taken 
away from a good school or if a family is 
embarrassed by not being able to rent 
an apartment or buy a home. However, 
in the final analysis it is the man with 
the job that has the dignity, and it is 
the man with the job who can buy dif- 
ferent things, 

The deplorable conditions in the neigh- 
borhoods of many of the great cities, such 
as my own city of New York, are at- 
tributable very heavily to the fact that 
25 or 30 percent of the males are unem- 
ployed and their families are on welfare. 
That is a very serious condition. There 
is no man in the house because the man 
has not had dignity and has not been 
able to earn a living or to get a job. 

It has been said in the most colloquial 
way that—— 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Colorado for a question. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I feel 
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just as sympathetic as does the Senator 
from New York for the people who have 
been discriminated against, as he knows. 

We are faced purely with a practical 
enforcement issue and it seems to me in 
these circumstances that there is noth- 
ing so wrong with court enforcement that 
it should threaten the total bill. We can 
accept my amendment and go on with 
the bill. And in that way we would get a 
job  discrimination-enforcement bill. 
Otherwise I am really afraid that we are 
not going to get one. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I must 
make two comments with respect to the 
statement of the Senator from Colorado. 

It would be a remedy long deferred by 
very extended court calendars that are 
already heavily overloaded. The Senator 
proposes by his amendment—which he 
thinks is an improvement—to make it a 
three-judge court, sitting on the nisi 
prius basis, which means taking evidence. 
Considering the problems we have with 
court congestion already, I am appalled 
to think of what would happen if we 
provided for three judges on these trials, 
with a prolonged trial in a case of this 
character, involving discrimination. If we 
were going to go that route, I have very 
grave doubt that what the Senator has 
now proposed is not a regressive step 
rather than a progressive one. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. In a minute, if I might 
finish. I might say that what we have 
done is, we believe, a very marked effort 
to make the remedy meaningful. The 
way we propose to make it meaningful 
is by really supplying a separate court, 
a special master, or a referee. Really, the 
procedure we have outlined is pretty 
much what special masters and referees 
in bankruptcy do. It serves to divert from 
the court a great body of hearings, evi- 
dence, and so on, which is terribly time 
consuming and would only be aggravated 
by the congestion on the calendar. In 
New York, where we have such a terrible 
narcotics problem we are establishing a 
narcotics court. We have established rent 
courts. In other jurisdictions, not only 
my own, efforts have been made to deal 
with the grave problem of court con- 
gestion in that way, by adapting the 
court system to the situation. 

For all those reasons I believe we are 
very materially effecting the remedy. 
One other thing I say to my friend in all 
fairness. He has always voted for civil 
rights measures. He is not an anti-civil- 
rights person. I meant him and others 
when I said there is a difference between 
us in method but certainly no difference 
in the fact that the Senator wants to get 
this bill passed. The Senator joined in 
letting the bill be reported from the com- 
mittee where he could have filibustered 
it. The Senator voted for cloture and 
for civil rights. I have no challenge of 
that in any way. As a matter of fact, I 
said some people we cannot reconcile, 
but one of those is not the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The other thing I ask the Senator is 
this. He has spoken with great assurance 
about the fact that all we have to do is 
go his way; that, if we could, and I do 
not believe we can, the bill would be 
passed. 

CXVIII——214—Part 3 
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Does not the Senator feel that he is 
out there adventuring in the wild blue 
yonder, too? After all, the Senator does 
not control those who absolutely oppose 
it; there is a hard core—even if we should 
get it through. I have done my utmost as 
has the Senator from New Jersey to walk 
the extra mile. 

We really, honestly, genuinely thought 
we were making a material compromise, 
a concession, in eliminating the cease- 
and-desist power. Remember, this is the 
legend on the package and it is what all 
the civil rights groups have been agi- 
tating for, what the unions have been 
agitating for—and look at the publicity 
this morning. Be fair to us. What did 
the publicity say this morning? It said 
we had given away a great deal. We did 
not write that; they did. 

I beg the Senator to do that, in view 
of his devotion to the civil rights cause 
for so long, which I confirm, and the 
feeling he has that we have not tried to 
walk down the road toward it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the kind 
compliments from the Senator from 
New York. I know how devoted he is to 
civil rights and the great leadership he 
has exhibited. I have only one observa- 
tion concerning his last comment with 
respect to the media. I remember yes- 
terday when he introduced amend- 
ment No. 878. He said: “No, we have 
not given up on cease-and-desist; we 
have just changed it around.” I replied 
to the media that his amendment is 
purely cease-and-desist with the words 
changed. The media thinks this is a 
great compromise which will pass. I do 
not think so. 

I would be happy to go back to my 
first proposal and put the dispute in dis- 

rict court, but I honestly thought by 
bringing it in the form contained in 
amendment No. 871 I was expediting the 
court proceeding. This is the procedure 
utilized in other civil rights law includ- 
ing voting rights and public accommo- 
dations. It is an area where it might be 
helpful, and if it is not I would be happy 
to go back to my original proposal, 
which is the district court trial and reg- 
ular appellate proceedings. I want to 
accommodate the Senator from New 
York on this matter if I can, but I can- 
not compromise this irreconcilable view 
where he wants the major work done 
through an Executive agency which is 
responsible to no one. 

Mr. JAVITS. This Executive agency 
is responsible to the courts and the 
court will issue a decree. 

I would feel that we were answering 
one big thing and that is the question 
of the power of the egency to brand a 
respondent as guilty. I do think that is 
a big thing. 

In terms of the procedural situation 
respecting the courts I believe hearing 
the case and certifying the record is an 
important power and it is a compromise. 

But I really feel their inability to issue 
an order against a respondent, which is 
yielded by our amendment, is a very big 
thing, and it is my belief_—and not neces- 
sarily that of the Senater from Colorado, 
he rebutted that; but those who espouse 
the court position generally took that 
point of view; that is, they felt that the 
power which was granted by cease and 
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desist was the power to brand the re- 
spondent as a person who had done 
wrong, had discriminated, that this was 
so potent a power they did not want the 
Commission in zeal to exercise it. 

So I think in our way, by giving only 
the court power to issue such an order— 
I want the Senator to understand that 
the power to contest it before the court 
issues an order is a very imporant point 
for the respondent. Under a cease-and- 
desist power he could have made his case, 
then the Commission would issue a cease- 
and-desist order; but under the way we 
have it now the Commission would have 
made its recommendation before there 
was a condemnation, as it were, of the 
respondent, and the respondent still 
could have his day in court in opposition 
to that before a judge actually rules. 

I think that is a very important power. 
I can conceive of many cases in which 
it is important to get the reversal, if that 
is what one wishes to call it, before an 
order is issued, rather than after a cease- 
and-desist order is issued, considering 
employee relations, trade union rela- 
tions, and relations with the public in 
terms of sales, and so on. So I think it is 
very important. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. Will the Senator yield 
to me for just a moment so I may com- 
ment on this matter? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I shall submit a 
statement later concerning my views of 
amendment No. 878, but in the mean- 
time I rise to criticize what happens 
under the Senator’s amendment. Accord- 
ing to amendment No. 878 the Commis- 
sion issues findings of fact and recom- 
mendations upon which the court issues 
its order, unless the respondent within 
60 days asks that the court review the 
record. Previous to this the parties do 
not have any hearing before the court. 
The only new item as far as I can see, 
is the fact that the court itself would 
have jurisdiction over the admissibility 
of single pieces of evidence as they go 
into the hearings. Other than that the 
courts are virtually powerless because 
the court has practically no discretion 
insofar as entering its order after the 
Commission issues its recommendations. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may reply to that, 
because I think it points up the case, in 
the first place, there has been much ar- 
gument by those taking the Senator’s 
position that Lord knows what rulings 
on the evidence, and so forth, would be 
made by the hearing examiners for the 
Commission; that the Commission could 
write a cease and desist order on that; 
but under this proposal the court is able 
to make interlocutory rulings on the con- 
trolling questions of law in the course of 
proceeding before the Commission. So I 
think that is an important concession. 

The other important concession is one 
I mentioned before. The respondent is 
not branded, as it were, as a violator of 
the civil rights law, with all that implies 
in public relations, and so forth, by the 
Commission, but the Commission's rec- 
ommendations have to be dealt with by 
the court, and it is only the court that 
makes the order. 

Of course, if a respondent is going to 
default, if he is not going to appear, if 
he is not going to contest, then a court, 
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even on the complaint, on default could 
enter an order. The court is not going 
to have a trial if there is no defense or if 
there is no answer; but if the respond- 
ent is going to answer and is going to 
contest, it seems to me we put him in 
a much more advantageous position to do 
so before the court. 

In addition, the court may determine 
that it requires more evidence, in which 
case it can send it back to the commis- 
sion to get more evidence, if it desires to 
get more evidence. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS, If I may just finish. 

So I think the rights which are con- 
ferred in terms of the respondent are 
very rea] and that there is not an auto- 
matic progression, the steamroller which 
the opponents of this idea have so 
strongly argued, of a commission rolling 
over a respondent and coming down with 
a cease and desist order. I think the 
commission can be stopped by way of a 
court intervening in an interlocutory 
way while the proceedings are going on, 
and, second, that nothing issues by way 
of determination until the court has not 
only considered the record but the oppo- 
sition to the record interposed by the 
respondent. On those grounds, I think 
that there is a real difference. 

I now yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The amendment as 
the Senator from New York has written 
it now is that the district court considers 
the findings of facts and recommenda- 
tions only if the recalcitrant respondent 
makes a motion that the court do so. 
Otherwise the court just automatically 
affirms an order, which is the same as a 
cease and desist order—really just an 
administrative act. 

Second, if the courts do decide to re- 
view the case, the district court dupli- 
cates the examination of the Commis- 
sion issued findings of facts and recom- 
mendations, and then the case goes 
through the whole appellate procedure. 

The net effect is—that such duplica- 
tive procedure is just going to delay the 
enforcement beyond anything my pro- 
posal would do. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, because the big delay 
comes from the congested court cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would the Senator 
oppose an amendment to return findings 
of fact responsibilities to the court? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I would not be in 
favor of that, because that is where the 
calendars are jammed. What I have tried 
to do—and the Senator has brought it 
up—is to make the Commission a special 
master or referee, which the court could 
appoint anyhow. That is all we are doing. 
We are enabling the Commission to act 
in the same way that a referee or special 
master could act. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator just 
brought up an interesting point. Sup- 
pose—and I do not think we should at- 
tempt this on the floor because we do not 
know where it will lead us—we included 
in the district court procedure language 
giving the district court judge the right 
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to decide whether he wanted to try it 
himself or appoint a hearing examiner 
or a special master to hear the facts? 

Mr. JAVITS. The court has that right, 
anyway. I do not know of any of these 
cases which have been referred to them, 
but I have no doubt they can do it. As the 
Senator knows, it is hard to decide these 
matters while one is standing on his feet 
debating the issue, but I believe the rules 
of civil procedure in the Federal district 
courts permit the appointment of a mas- 
ter to take the evidence. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Then, under my 
amendment, one could do exactly what 
the Senator wants to do, only the court 
would be appointing him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Except that they do not 
do it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is no reason 
why they should not do it. 

Mr. JAVITS, Let me ask the Senator, 
in return, just by way of speculation— 
and none of us knows what this means, 
because we need to check back on it—but 
under his amendment, would he care to 
give the court the right to refer the issue 
to the Commission as a special master? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No, not to the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. JAVITS. There we are. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Not to the Commis- 
sion, 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not see why not. I 
say that poses the issue, as I see it. 

Mr. President, I now deal with the dif- 
ferences between the Williams-Javits 
amendment and the bill, and also the dif- 
ferences between the Williams-Javits 
amendment and the so-called Dominick 
amendment, in order that Members of 
the Senate may be able to quickly gather 
the situation. 

Under the bill, the complaint is filed 
in the commission. Under our amend- 
ment No. 878, the complaint is filed in the 
commission and in the district court. 

Item No. 2: Under the bill, there are 
no interlocutory appeals for motions in 
the courts as of right to test questions 
of law which might arise—so that the 
normal rules of procedure would apply 
which say that there will be no interlocu- 
tory appeals or motions except in cases 
of clear illegality or unconstitutionality, 
in which case an application for injunc- 
tion would lie. 

Under the amendment, interlocutory 
court rulings are permitted on control- 
ing questions of law. 

This is one of the things I have cited 
to the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick) as being a very important 
point which changes substantively the 
provisions of the bill. 

The third item is that cease-and-desist 
orders are issued by the EEOC under the 
bill, and the EEOC must petition for en- 
forcement of the order in the court of 
appeals and the review of the findings is 
on the basis of the so-called substantial 
evidence test. 

Under our amendment as now sub- 
mitted, there is no cease-and-desist order 
issued. I have pointed that out. A cease- 
and-desist order would not issue, and the 
respondent’s case is not terminated by 
the commission, but he still has the op- 
portunity to test out the commission’s 
findings of facts and recommendations 
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as far as the court is concerned, so that 
the review, also under the substantial 
evidence test, comes before any order is 
issued. 

That is very important, for this reason: 
Enforcement is a matter of discretion, 
and a respondent might very well be 
bound by the substantial evidence test 
in terms of a finding of fact, to wit, that 
he did or did not discriminate in employ- 
ment. But as to enforcement in terms of 
back pay or anything of that character, 
I think there will be a very real opportu- 
nity for the intercession of the court in 
those situations. 

Hence I think, Mr. President, there, 
too, the way we have drafted this amend- 
ment becomes a very critical aspect of 
the concession which we have made and 
the compromise which we have offered. 

The last item, which I think bears rep- 
etition in terms of this comparison, is 
that the rules of evidence applicable in 
district courts apply to the EEOC hear- 
ings. That is provided by the bill now. 
Under our amendment, not only the rules 
of evidence, but the rules of civil proce- 
dure, which are applicable in the dis- 
trict courts, will be applicable to the 
EEOC procedures. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
under all of these circumstances, we are 
making a very sincere and a very pre- 
cise offer of compromise in a really liter- 
al sense. 

In general, the amendment makes sub- 
stantial concessions, Also, I would like 
to approach this from the point of view 
of the quality and climate of adjudica- 
tion, which are so important, and are 
substantially enhanced by giving the 
district courts a closer supervisory role 
over the Commission proceedings than 
the courts of appeal have under the bill, 
in the sense that they can act in an in- 
terlocutory way while the proceeding is 
going on, and there is nothing operative 
until the court actually issues the order, 

Also, as I have pointed out, the ques- 
tion of remedy becomes very heavily a 
matter of consideration by the court, and 
there the court is not bound by the sub- 
stantial evidence rule. That is only to 
back up the findings of fact. 

So I think we have taken a really great 
step toward what has been contended for 
in leaving the freedom the courts have in 
shaping a decree—and they always do 
have that—to the court, as to what will 
be the remedy, what will be the recovery 
of wages, or rehiring, or whatever other 
remedy might be employed. And the 
courts have been rather inventive in 
terms of remedies in order to deal with 
situations of unlawful discrimination. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the combination of aspects of the case 
which we have offered becomes the criti- 
cal element in this situation. 

The situation which has brought on 
this whole bill is also of critical impor- 
tance to the Senate in its consideration 
aside from these procedural matters to 
which we have constantly referred. Why 
are we here, and what brought us here? 
Why has the power which the commis- 
sion has had and has exercised for some 
years been found inadequate? Why has 
there been such a great campaign abroad 
in the land respecting the necessity for 
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strengthening this bill until it has become 
one of the most urgent aspects of reform 
in this country? 

The reason is, Mr. President—and our 
committee report deals with that critical 
question—that while some progress has 
been made toward bettering the economic 
position of the Nation’s minority popu- 
lation, which is the avowed goal of social 
and economic equality, it is still far from 
a reality. 

For example, we find that the median 
family income for Negroes in 1970 was 
$6,279, while the median family income 
for whites during the same period was 
$10,236. There is support for this state- 
ment in the statistics of the Census Bu- 
reau, which show that blacks are concen- 
trated in lower paying, less prestigious 
positions, and are largely prevented from 
advancing to the higher paid and more 
prestigious positions. Blacks constitute 
about 10 percent of the labor force, and 
yet they have only 3 percent of the jobs 
in the high-paying professional, techni- 
cal, and managerial spots. 

It is estimated, for example, that in 
those industries which have the highest 
earnings capabilities—and they are 
listed, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as printing and. publishing, 
chemicals, primary metals, fabricated 
metals, nonelectrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, air transportation, 
and instruments manufacture—blacks, 
instead of having 3 percent, the figure I 
mentioned before, are down to 1 percent 
of those in the professional and man- 
agerial positions in these, the best-pay- 
ing industries. 

On the other hand, when you look 
down at the bottom of the scale, in the 
lowest-paying laboring and service work- 
er categories, you find that blacks ac- 
count for roughly a quarter of all the 
jobs. 

These figures show up again in respect 
to unemployment. The unemployment 
rate for blacks, especially for black teen- 
agers, has been absolutely appalling. For 
example, the figures, here again available 
for 1970, show that while 4 percent of 
white males were unemployed and the 
unemployment rate for all whites was in 
the area of 5.5 percent to 6 percent, about 
twice that percentage of all blacks were 
unemployed, and even in the managerial 
and professional positions, the area with 
the lowest unemployment rate, black un- 
employment was roughly one-third high- 
er than white unemployment. 

Then when we compare these statis- 
tics—because they, too, are a minority 
sought to be reached by this measure— 
with the statistics on Spanish-speaking 
Americans, we do not have nearly as 
complete data, though there are 7.5 mil- 
lion persons in the United States in that 
category, but we find that their family 
income is even less than that of blacks 
for close to a comparable year, 1969 as 
against 1970; and we find also a higher 
incidence of the worst kind of poverty, 
with roughly one-seventh of those fami- 
lies having incomes of less than $3,000 a 
year, and again also we find a fairly 
heavy concentration of those families in 
the lowest paying occupations, with only 
a quarter of them in white collar jobs. 
That compares with over 40 percent for 
the general average in white-collar jobs 
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in the United States, and with an over- 
whelming proportion, almost 60 percent 
of the males who speak Spanish in blue- 
collar occupations. 

Then as to the unemployment rate: 
The last year for which we have figures, 
which is 1969 again, bears out the evi- 
dences—and the courts have held in 
discrimination cases that the ultimate 
facts can be used as evidence. The evi- 
dences of discrimination include, for ex- 
ample, the fact that the unemployment 
rate for the Spanish-speaking Americans 
is generally estimated at twice the na- 
tional average. 

Also, as this measure deals with the 
question of discrimination on the ground 
of sex, we have a situation which is no 
less serious so far as working women are 
concerned. The disparate treatment of 
women has been shown in studies which 
have been undertaken by the Women’s 
Bureau. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a request, without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 


AUTHORIZATION TO CONSIDER A 
TREATY ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
14, 1972 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at 1:30 p.m. on Monday next, 
it be in order to taxe up the Treaty on 
the Prohibition of the Emplacement of 
Nuclear Weapons and Other Weapons of 
Mass Destruction on the Seabed of the 
Ocean Floor and in the Subfioor Thereof. 
It was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations today. 
It will be Executive H, 92-1, on the calen- 
dar. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make this unanimous-consent re- 
quest at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
would be the intent of the leadership to 
ask for a vote on that noncontroversial 
treaty at 2 o’clock on Monday next. I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote be 
held at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Georgia, who 
has been waiting, that I have no desire 
but to express the greatest courtesy to 
him. But I do not wish to prejudice any 
rights we have, considering the existing 
situation. I say this publicly, because I 
have no other way of speaking to the 
Senator. If he would be kind enough to 
confer with Senator WiitraMs, I would 
endeavor, based upon his talking with 
Senator WILLIAMS, to work out his time 
problem, as I gather that he is anxious 
to get away, and I am keeping him here. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator. I certainly do 
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not wish to prejudice his right to the 
floor. I simply wish to enter a motion, 
which I understand I must enter in per- 
son. I would not prejudice the Senator's 
rights to the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not understand what 
rights it would prejudice, and I beg the 
Senator to speak with the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. I will do that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, to con- 
tinue, this bill also affects sex discrim- 
ination in employment, and the situation 
for working women in the country is 
very serious. They, too, are being seri- 
ously discriminated against. I might 
say—raising my voice a notch—that I 
hope the women of the country will real- 
ize what they have at stake in this bill. 
There is a great deal of talk about the 
liberation of women, and they seek it in 
many ways; and in my judgment they 
are entirely justified in many of the ob- 
jectives they espouse. Here is the whole 
tremendous issue of job discrimination 
as it affects 30 million employed women 
in the Nation. They have the power and 
effect of backing up the desire of the 
majority leader to get this bill done. If 
30 million women really got agitated 
about the fact that here is a bill on the 
floor which affects them and is threat- 
ened with extinction, it would count. I 
hope very much that they will listen and 
will manifest their strength where it 
really would count tremendously—on 
this bill. 

As I have said, there are approximately 
30 million employed women in the coun- 
try. That is close to 40 percent of the 
work force, and it has gone up tremen- 
dously. It has increased by approximate- 
ly three-quarters since the end of World 
War II, about 1947, until the last re- 
corded figure which came a few years 
ago. In the same period, the increase of 
men in the work force has been only 
about one-fifth of that. So this is a tre- 
mendously burgeoning area. Notwith- 
standing the tremendous place of women 
in the world of work, their rate of ad- 
vancement has been much slower in 
terms of high positions and all the other 
activities they carry on. 

For example, the figures still remain 
very low with respect to their income. 
The last time for which we have figures, 
the salary, for example, for women sci- 
entists was about one-third less than it 
is for men. Women earned, in terms of 
factory employment, only about two- 
thirds of what a male would make. 

Also, it is very significant that most 
women earned less than roughly $5,000 
a year the last time we had figures, 
which is a few years ago, in 1968, while 
only 3 percent of the women earned more 
than $10,000 a year, and 28 percent of 
the men, or roughly 10 times as many, 
earned more than $10,000 a year. 

So here is an area of very great dis- 
crimination, correlated, because they do 
have similar characteristics to discrimi- 
nation on grounds of color and faith, and 
really involving vast numbers of people— 
indeed, numbers as vast as the total of 
the minorities, who are always thought 
of in terms of discrimination. So women 
have a very critical role, and I hope they 
will begin to play it. 

It is very interesting to me that in the 
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amendment which the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska proposed today, 
on which we had a very close vote—as 
close as you can possibly make it—the 
exception was made of suits under the 
Equal Pay Act. That is an act intended 
to protect the pay of women, and it in- 
dicates a consideration of the problems 
which are brought on in terms of women, 
by the recognition that they had to be 
exempted from the operation of the 
amendment which the Senator proposed. 

Mr. President, I repeat that women 
should interest themselves in this bill 
instead of thinking—as most do, I am 
sure—that it is something which does 
not directly concern them. It would make 
a great difference in the way this bill is 
being regarded here. You have women 
and minorities. You have a majority of 
the workers of the country, when you 
add the two, and even eliminate the 
duplication—or, at least half or close to 
half of the workers of the country—who 
would have a direct interest in a bill 
against discrimination in employment 
such as the one before the Senate. I 
regret that, seemingly, that has not been 
recognized or embraced as a critical, im- 
portant element of what is here sought 
to be legislated. 

Similarly—I think it is very impor- 
tant—the effect upon the total economy 
of the country of passing a measure such 
as this has been materially overlooked by 
employers. As employers are sellers of 
goods and of services, I see a critical im- 
portance to them in terms of their mar- 
kets to have a more prosperous economy, 
Some years ago, when I was engaged in 
the civil rights struggle, there were large 
figures which were quoted as to the po- 
tential of the American economy if we 
eliminated employment discrimination 
both in hiring and in upgrading workers. 
As I recall the figures, they were origi- 
nally developed by Oveta Culp Hobby 
when she was in the Cabinet of President 
Eisenhower. As I recall it, at that time, at 
those prices—under today’s prices—but 
materially increased by perhaps as much 
as 25 percent, she had calculated the 
economic loss at $30 billion a year from 
failure to upgrade the minorities appro- 
priately as they should be upgraded in 
respect both of having jobs and super- 
visory positions. 

This is a critical matter as we ap- 
proach the totality of the point we are 
making here, because $30 billion multi- 
plied by, say, in round figures, one-third, 
would make a total of $40 billion which 
would mean a fat bulge in the Federal 
income tax “take,” as most of the families 
who would be dealt with in that way come 
out of the lowest income brackets, or 
may pay no tax at all—many being wel- 
fare clients on a very large scale. 

So what is involved here is critically 
important and very extensive. 

Another aspect of the matter which 
I think is also significant is the burgeon- 
ing need of the American economic sys- 
tem for what are called the quasi-profes- 
sionals. 

If my memory is correct, and I think 
it certainly is correct on the order of 
magnitude of jobs which are expert or 
quasi-professional in character, right 
now they are something in the area of 
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15 percent of the total working force. 
I have seen many estimates that this will 
move up, in round numbers, to 25 percent 
before 1980. If that happens and it is 
bound to happen, I think almost the 
casual observer can see how it is happen- 
ing almost under our eyes, there is a vast 
problem in training which faces all 
American business, because discrimina- 
tion is discrimination not only in jobs, 
but also in the training that leads to 
jobs. So that we again have an oppor- 
tunity for major utilization of this meas- 
ure once we give it some teeth. 

That brings me to the point which 
we have made constantly in respect to 
this agency, moving now from the gen- 
eral to the highly specific. Let us remem- 
ber that the agency has a very limited 
power right now, and that that power is 
essentially the power of conciliation and 
that is about all. People do not like to be 
considered discriminatory. That is about 
as far as the Commission can go. Every- 
thing else depends on the individual, 
once we get by the prestige of the agency 
itself as an agency of the United States. 
That is, the individual who is discrimi- 
nated against, to be able to sue, unless 
there is a pattern and practice of the 
Attorney General to sue—and that is by 
no means the prevailing case. The result 
has been a relative ineffectiveness on the 
part of the Commission. Worse than in- 
effectiveness, that ineffectiveness has 
been pyramided and proliferated by the 
buildup of a backlog so far as the Com- 
mission is concerned. That backlog is 
staggering, precisely because it found it- 
self without any real power. So that it is 
simply ineffective and cases pile up and 
there is no place for them to go but into 
the courts—and that is expensive and 
slow. So they pile up and pile up and 
pile up. 

When we dealt with this bill, our deep 
efforts in respect of the bill were to cut 
down the workload, which was intoler- 
able, which simply arms the opponents 
of this legislation with more arguments 
and a constant number of arguments 
against the fact that we have piled up 
and pyramided a vast number of cases. 
So the cases pile up, because the Com- 
mission has no power. Then it is argued 
that the Commission is valueless, because 
the cases are piling up. One feeds upon 
the other. 

Now the facts show, Mr. President, 
that since its inception, the Commission 
has received 81,000 charges. Of this num- 
ber, the Commission has been able to 
achieve totally, or even partially, con- 
ciliation in less than half. This means 
that in a significant number of cases, 
the aggrieved individual was not able to 
achieve any satisfactory settlement of 
his claim through the Commission and 
was forced either to give up his claim 
or, if he found the necessary money and 
time, to pursue it through the Federal 
courts. 

Now this becomes a very real problem 
because it piles up and piles up and piles 
up. For example, in fiscal 1970, 14,129 
charges were filed with the EEOC, In fis- 
cal 1971, the number increased to 22,920 
charges. The Commission is now esti- 
mating that 32,000 charges will be filed 
this year alone. 
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Obviously, all we are doing is feeding 
the opponents of the Commission with 
arguments by simply denying to the 
Commission the opportunity to cut down 
its tremendous workload through effec- 
tive enforcement power. They have no 
effective enforcement power. They are 
simply unable to progress in cutting down 
their workload. So it will grow and grow 
and grow and build up and arm those 
who are interested in knocking down the 
Commission with more ammunition to 
knock it down, precisely because they 
profit in that way from denial to the 
Commission of the opportunity to cut 
down its workload. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that we 
have a situation which is, as I say, pro- 
liferating upon itself and is simply build- 
ing up and building up the bad picture 
which we have, so far as the Commis- 
sion is concerned. 

These comments, Mr. President, I 
thought were a necessary background 
with respect to the reasons why we ac- 
tually reported out the bill and why it is 
not fair to say, “Well, you have got a 
Commission and the Commission is 
functioning. We give it some money and 
a staff. What are you hollering about?” 

We point out that, on that basis, we 
have got a complete breakdown in the 
Commission's possibilities for cutting 
down its workload or carrying on any of 
its business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York yield, without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr, JAVITS. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from Montana, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
about to propound a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) may yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GAMBRELL) for the sole purpose of per- 
mitting Senator GAMBRELL to enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Hruska amendment was rejected 
earlier today; and further to propose 
that the Gambrell motion be put to the 
Senate Tuesday next at 1 p.m. and that 
a vote occur thereon at 2 p.m., with the 
time for deliberation thereon to be 
equally controlled and divided by the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL) 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMS); and further that upon the 
making of the motion by the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL) the floor 
revert to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) without his right to the 
floor having been prejudiced. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—does this mean that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York is going 
to occupy the floor from now until Tues- 
day and that the floor will be returned to 
him on Tuesday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is just for the 
purpose of making the request. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is not going 
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to be discussing this amendment of his 
until Tuesday, I trust. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, it applies with 
respect to the agreement. 

Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have not 
agreed to this request, and I do not think 
the record should suggest that I have. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has not 
agreed. It was without his knowledge. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, I did 
not propose this request, and I do not 
want to agree to it without a consultation 
with the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
HRUSKA). 

It was my understanding that I was 
going to make a motion, with the under- 
standing that it not be voted on this 
afternoon. So, I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I renew the unanimous 
consent request which I made, and I un- 
derstand that it now has met with the 
approval of the main parties concerned. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, that is 
quite satisfactory with me. There is one 
point, however, that I wish to be clear 
on. That is that we may move to table. 
We would not be cut off from that right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, It would be on the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. However, I 
want to make sure that we are not pre- 
cluded from moving to table that motion 
at the end of the time provided for its 
discussion, In other words, we could move 
to table before the vote on the motion 
to reconsider was had. 

Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield, if it would be the 
sense of this unanimous consent agree- 
ment that a motion to table would not 
occur before 2 p.m., that would be agree- 
able with us. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand, It would 
be at the end of the time for debate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. A motion to table 
would then be in order, and failing pas- 
sage of that motion, we would then vote 
on the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GAMBRELL. Mr. President, under 
the agreement just made, I at this time 
enter the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Hruska amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is entered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I must 
apologize to the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL). He will realize now, I 
think, that I was not being arbitrary. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE 
TO REPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
have authority to report during the hours 
of 10 to 1 on tomorrow, February 10, 1972, 
ween with any additional views if de- 
sired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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DEATH OF LLEWELLYN 
THOMPSON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the passing 
of a dear friend and great American, 
Liewellyn Thompson, former Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow and top diplomat of the 
United States. I know I am joined by 
many Members of the Senate in extend- 
ing deepest sympathy to his wife, Jane, 
whom my wife and I know so well and 
to his children. 

I wish to convey publicly my appreci- 
ation and the appreciation of all the 
people of New York for Llewellyn 
Thompson’s great service to our coun- 
try. He was a unique leader in respect of 
our relations with the U.S.S.R. and I at- 
tribute to his gifted diplomacy much of 
the atmosphere in which progress was 
possible on disarmament, Berlin, Aus- 
tria, and other major aspects of relaxa- 
tion of tensions and peace in United 
States-U.S.S.R. relations. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1972] 


LLEWELLYN THOMPSON DIES; FORMER 
Envoy To Moscow 
(By Alden Whitman) 

Perseverance, patience, a willingness to 
talk and a capacity for friendship were all 
qualities that served to make Llewellyn E. 
Thompson Jr, one of the nation’s most effec- 
tive diplomats in often-difficult dealings with 
the Russians during the cold war. As an ex- 
ponent of the art of quiet diplomacy, he 
managed to keep open the channels of com- 
munications between the United States and 
the Soviet Union at times when the two 
super-powers were barely on speaking terms. 

For almost 30 years, starting in 1940, Mr. 
Thompson was involved with the Russians. 
He was twice Ambassador to Moscow—from 
1957 to 1962 and from 1967 to 1969. For 10 
years, ending in 1955, he talked with the 
Russians about an Austrian State Treaty. 
There were 379 meetings before the accord 
was finally worked out, a feat of endurance 
for which he received the United States Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 

Once asked how he managed with the 
Russians, Mr. Thompson replied: 

“I am a great believer in quiet diplomacy. 
I think that in the long run it gives a better 
chance for finding successful solutions to 
our problems,” 

The tall, slim, rather reserved envoy might 
have added that he was & great practitioner 
of personal diplomacy. When he was in Mos- 
cow, a day seldom passed when he did not 
meet high-ranking Soviet officials in one 
social setting or another and engage them in 
conversation. He was on cordial terms with 
Andrei A. Gromyko, the Foreign Minister, 
and on friendly ones with Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, the Premier, often talking with him for 
hours on end, 

EXONERATED BY KHRUSHCHEV 

In the severe Soviet-American crisis in 
1960 over the U-2 flight, Mr. Khrushchev 
publicly exonerated Mr, Thompson from re- 
sponsibility for the incident. And during the 
Berlin crisis of 1961, the Soviet leader went 
out of his way to drink a toast to the Am- 
bassador. 

Soviet confidence in Mr. Thompson's in- 
tegrity (which did not always extend to his 
Government) sprang in part from the fact 
that he spoke fluent Russian, that he took 
the trouble to see as much of Soviet life as 
possible and that he entertained thousands 
of Russians at Spaso House, his official resi- 
dence, 
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Keeping himself at low pressure profession- 
ally produced manly strains on Mr. Thomp- 
son, who was widely known as Tommy. One 
evidence was the glass of milk and the pack- 
age of graham crackers that were prominent 
amid the clutter of his desk and attested to 
his stomach ulcers. He also sought relief from 
his tensions in skiing, golf and poker. 

“Tommy had the patience of a marble 
statue at the poker table,” a fellow player 
recalled recently. “I've never seen anyone 
fold so many hands while waiting for the 
right cards. His judgment was superb.” 


HIS OWN ASSESSMENT 


Although Mr. Thompson's achievements in 
Moscow were considerable—the cultural ex- 
change agreement, paving the way for the 
nuclear test ban treaty, setting up the Vienna 
“summit” between Mr. Khrushchey and 
President Kennedy—he himself thought they 
were essentially negative. 

“I don't think I ever made things worse, 
although there are great opportunities for 
causing harm here,” he said at the end of 
his second Moscow mission in 1969. 

As a Soviet expert, Mr. Thompson ranked 
with George F. Kennan and Charles E, 
Bohlen, who also served in Moscow. Unpre- 
tentious and conservative in dress and man- 
ner, Mr. Thompson was almost the reverse of 
the confident, elegantly casual Mr, Bohlen. 
And he was more down to earth than the 
rather intellectually arrogant Mr. Kennan, 
who was an author of the American contain- 
ment policy toward the Soviet Union. 

Discussing Mr. Thompson’s ambassadorial 
role, Prof. Adam Ulam of Harvard, the Soviet 
affairs specialist, said recently: 

“Within the limitations of American policy 
toward the Soviet Union, Mr. Thompson was 
the most effective of our Moscow envoys over 
the last 20 or 25 years. He understood Soviet 
motivations very clearly, as he demonstrated 
in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. He re- 
called then that the Russians were not so 
much concerned with Cuba or missiles as 
with obtaining a bargaining position on other 
matters, His advice to President Kennedy 
was more profoundly based than that of 
many of his counselors.” 


BORN IN COLORADO 


The son of a rancher, Mr. Thompson was 
born in Las Animas, Colo., on Aug, 24, 1904. 
As & youth, he worked on his father’s spread, 
in a general store and in a logging camp in 
western Washington. On a boat trip from 
Seattle to Los Angeles, he met a retired con- 
sul, whose account of his life as a diplomat 
excited and inspired the young man. Back 
home, he enrolled in the University of Colo- 
rado and worked his way through. 

After recelving his bachelor’s degree in 
1928, he attended the Foreign Service School 
of Georgetown University in Washington and 
was appointed a Foreign Service officer in 
January, 1929, He began his career as a vice 
consul in Ceylon, shifting to Geneva in 1933 
and moving up to consul in 1937. Meantime, 
he served as an American adviser at confer- 
ences in Geneva of the International Labor 
Office. During most of 1940, when the war in 
Europe was escalating into World War II, 
Mr. Thompson attended the Army War Col- 
lege in the United States. 

The following year he was posted to Mos- 
cow as second secretary and consul at the 
American Embassy. In the summer of 1941 
the Germans were hammering at the gates 
of Moscow, and the diplomatic corps moved 
with the Foreign Ministry and most of the 
Soviet Government to Kuibyshev on the 
middle Volga. Mr. Thompson was assigned 
to stay in Moscow to look after the embassy 
and other United States property and inter- 
ests. 

“VERY GRIM PERIOD” 

In what he later called “a very grim 
period,” the diplomat studied Russian and 
attended the theater. The Nazi siege was 
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lifted in August, 1942, but the Russians did 
not forget that Mr. Thompson had shared 
their hardships in good part, Their special 
feeling for him traced to his having stuck 
it out in the menaced capital. From the 
United States he received the Medal of Free- 
dom for handling the embassy “at the risk 
of capture” by the Germans, 

In 1944, Mr. Thompson was assigned to 
London and two years later he was brought 
back to Washington. There he was given a 
series of increasingly important administra- 
tive jobs—chief of the Division of European 
Affairs, deputy director of the Office of Euro- 
pean Affairs and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs. In his pro- 
gression up the ladder, he acquired the pro- 
fessionalism that was to distinguish his 
diplomacy. He also gained a reputation for 
imperturbability, which was to help advance 
his career. 

In June, 1950, Mr. Thompson was assigned 
to Rome as counselor of embassy, and two 
years later President Harry S. Truman sent 
him to Vienna, first as High Commissioner 
and then as Ambassador. Much of his time 
was occupied in negotiations for a Trieste 
settlement and with the Austrian State 
Treaty. 

Both Italy and Yugoslavia claimed Trieste, 
the key port at the head of the Adriatic. 
It took nine years, ending in 1954, to divide 
the region between them on terms both 
could accept. 


“EVEN RUSSIANS APPROVED” 


He spent the climactic eight months of 
the talks in London, meeting regularly and 
quietly with Italian and Yugoslav represent- 
atives. 

“It [the accord] was one of the few things 
we have done that even the Russians ap- 
proved of,” Mr. Thompson said at the time. 

Simultaneously, he was working behind 
the scenes on the Austrian treaty, by which 
Austria regained her independence in 1955 
in return for a pledge of neutrality, The 
military forces of the United States, Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union were also with- 
drawn under the treaty. Its final terms were 
worked out in 11 days of furious and ardu- 
ous bargaining, during which Mr, Thompson 
lost 17 pounds. 

The experience with the Austrian treaty 
and the Trieste accord reinforced his belief 
in the value of careful negotiation out of the 
spotlight of publicity. Mr. Thompson often 
referred to these pacts as “open covenants 
secretly arrived at.” 

At one of the peaks in the cold war in 
1957, President Dwight D. Eisenhower chose 
Mr. Thompson as Ambassador to Moscow. 
Within a few months the Soviet leaders be- 
gan to press for a summit conference, and 
the new envoy was called up to undertake 
the sensitive reporting and negotiating job 
that cautious United States policy required. 

URGED KHRUSHCHEV TRIP 

Although a formal summit did not even- 
tuate, Mr. Thompson urged on the State De- 
partment the wisdom of inviting Premier 
Khrushchev to the United States. This trip, 
which required months to arrange, took place 
in 1959 and resulted in a notable relaxation 
of Soviet-American tensions, Mr. Thompson 
accompanied Mr. Khrushchev on his visit, 
which culminated in a meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Camp David, Md. “The 
spirit of Camp David,” hailed by Mr. Khrush- 
chev, was a fruit of Mr. Thompson’s patient 
and tenacious diplomacy. 

Mr. Thompson also helped lay the ground- 
work for the Paris summit of 1960, which 
was aborted after a U-—2 overflight of the So- 
viet Union that was directed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The envoy’s relations 
with Soviet leaders remained good despite 
the episode, and he was continued at his post 
for almost two years by the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

Having been made a Career Ambassador 
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in 1960, he was retained as a State Depart- 
ment adviser when he left Moscow in the fall 
of 1962, and he was Acting Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs from 
1964 to 1966, when President Lyndon B, 
Johnson appointed him to Moscow again. Ar- 
riving there in January, 1967, he helped to 
arrange the meeting later that year between 
the President and Premier Alexei N. Kosygin 
in Glassboro, N.J. 


SECOND TOUR DIFFICULT 


Mr. Thompson also sought to deepen the 
détente by keeping alive the possibility of 
limiting the Soviet-American nuclear missile 
race. But his second tour in Moscow was 
difficult, owing chiefly to the Vietnam war, 
and he never had a single serious talk with 
Leonid I. Brezhney, the principal Soviet 
leader, 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1972] 


LLEWELLYN THOMPSON, FORMER ToP ENVOY, 
DIEs 


Llewellyn E. Thompson, 67, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union during the 
Khrushchev era, died of cancer yesterday at 
the Clinical Center of the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda. 

A career diplomat of 40 years service, Mr. 
Thompson was ambassador in Moscow from 
1957 to 1962 and again from 1967 to 1969. 

Mr. Thompson, known for his close rela- 
tionship with Soviet leaders, was a presiden- 
tial adviser when he was not serving as an 
ambassador. 

He was “one of the outstanding diplomats 
of his generation,” Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers said last night in a statement. 

“President Nixon and I will miss (his) sage 
advice,” Rogers added. “His counsel and skill 
helped guide our country through the difi- 
cult period with which it was suddenly con- 
fronted at the end of World War II.” 

Rogers also cited Mr. Thompson's “in- 
valuable advice” during the Cuban missile 
crisis. 

In addition, he praised Mr. Thompson's 
contributions to settling the dispute between 
Italy and Yugoslavia concerning Trieste and 
negotiation of the treaty that ended the 
post-war occupation of Austria. 

The secretary further lauded the ambassa- 
dor for his role in negotiation of the nonpro- 
liferation treaty and formulating policy on 
limitation of strategic weapons, 

“The country has lost a wise and faithful 
counselor,” 

Mr. Thompson died shortly before 5 p.m., 
an NIH spokesman said. 

LLEWELLYN THOMPSON—MASTER OF His JOB 
AT A CRUCIAL TIME 


(By Marilyn Berger) 


Llewellyn E, Thompson Jr., who died yes- 
terday in Bethesda, was the right man in the 
right place at the right time when he was 
sent to Moscow in 1957 as United States 
ambassador. 

It was a rare moment in history, when 
for the first and only time a Soviet leader was 
willing to open a dialogue with the American 
envoy to the Kremlin, And in personal dia- 
logue, “Tommy” Thompson, as he was known 
to everyone, excelled. 

Nikita S. Khrushchey was reaching the 
peak of his power. His political opponents 
were all but vanquished; he had exercised 
the title he had earned in 1956 as the 
“butcher of Budapest.” Shortly after Mr. 
Thompson’s arrival, Sputnik launched the 
Russians into near euphoria, and the vola- 
tile Khrushchev was promising to “overtake 
and surpass” the United States in consumer 
goods as well. 

During his five years as the American am- 
bassador, Mr. Thompson, who succeeded one 
of the greatest Soviet experts, Charles E. 
(Chip) Bohlen, developed an extraordinary 
personal relationship with Khrushchev. The 
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Soviet leader trusted him because he knew 
he would get from Mr. Thompson a clear and 
accurate assessment of U.S. policy. Perhaps 
even more important, he knew that Mr, 
Thompson would convey his views precisely. 

“He was the finest of the old type of con- 
fidential diplomat," said Richard T. Davies, 
a Sovietologist who served in Moscow during 
part of the Thompson term. “He was a man 
at his best in the kind of personal relation- 
ship that used to be more important than it 
is today.” 

Today's diplomats, and Mr, Thompson 
himself in his most recent service as a dele- 
gate to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
are endowed with little leeway, being under 
a constant requirement to check with the 
White House, 

Mr. Thompson, an exceedingly gentle, 
warm, soft-spoken man of quiet charm that 
seemed a blend of old world and old frontier 
from his Colorado upbringing, attributed 
much of his success to the fact that he never 
gave an interview from the time he went to 
Moscow. 

As a result, he felt, he not only had good 
relations with Khrushchey, but also pre- 
served close ties with the Soviet ambassador 
in Washington, Anatoly F. Dobrynin. “Ana- 
toly knew that Tommy wouldn't go blabbing 
about,” said one admirer. Mr. Thompson, 
whose self-effacement was almost legendary, 
once said that if he did speak out he would 
want to say what he thought, and that would 
have surely reduced his ability to negotiate. 
Thus he preserved his anonymity and stayed 
far from the lecture circuit. As he once said, 
“My reticence cost me a lot of money.” 

He said he never had any interest in 
writing his memoirs elther, because he was 
more interested in the here and now. “I'd be 
bored to tears going back over all the old 
stuff,” he confided. But he did talk about 
picking up a tape recorder some day to 
reminisce about Khrushchev, 

Officials who knew him at the time say 
that Mr. Thompson saw the Soviet leader at 
least twice a month, more than any other 
diplomat in Moscow—including those from 
Eastern Europe. Looking just after Khrush- 
chev died, back on these years, he said: “He 
opened doors and windows that can never be 
fully closed again, He cut back the KGB 
(secret police) to size.” He often wondered 
aloud whether the United States might not 
have done more to lead the Russians further 
down the Khrushchev path. 

Newspaper clips are full of reports of his 
marathon talks with the Soviet leader. In 
1961, for example, there was a four-hour 
session in Novosibirsk, where the Soviet 
premier was on a farm tour and where he 
invited the American ambassador to make an 
unprecedented journey. Before Mr. Thomp- 
son completed his tour of duty in 1962— 
which turned out to be the first of two as 
ambassador to the Soviet Union—Khrush- 
chey kept him for a five-hour talk. They 
even took family sleigh rides together. 

His expertise was relied on in the Cuban 
missile crisis in 1962 when the two super- 
powers came close to nuclear confrontation. 
It was to Robert F. Kennedy that he gave 
the credit for the proposal to answer the 
less-belligerent of Khrushchey’s two letters, 
but Mr. Thompson’s assessment of how 
Khrushchey would respond weighed in 
heavily. 

Robert F. Kennedy, in his memoir of the 
Cuban missile crisis, “Thirteen Days,” wrote 
that President Kennedy, seeking all views, 
“wished to hear from Tommy Thompson, 
former (and now again) ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, whose advice on the Russians 
and predictions as to what they would do 
were uncannily accurate and whose advice 
and recommendations were surpassed by 
none.” 

His sure ability to assess the Russians pre- 
dated his years of service as ambassador in 
Moscow. When he was the U.S. ambassador 
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in Vienna, he was awakened one night with 
@ report that Soviet tanks were headed for 
the Austrian border. What was the United 
States going to do about it if they didn’t 
stop? he was asked. “Forget it,” Mr, Thomp- 
son reportedly replied as he turned to go 
back to sleep. 

Mr. Thompson was certain that the Rus- 
sians would not let the Hungarian freedom 
fighters win; he was equally certain that the 
Soviets were not interested in spreading the 
conflict, particularly not into Austria, whose 
neutrality Mr. Thompson himself had helped 
to seal in the Austrian peace treaty. 

During his years in the Soviet Union as 
ambassador to the turbulent Khrushchev, he 
and his wife, Jane, frequently entertained at 
Spasso House, inviting Russian artists, com- 
posers, educators as well as foreign ministry 
people to parties both large and small. 

He saw the “Spirit of Camp David” come 
and go, saw the U-2 go down in Russian ter- 
ritory and suffered through a Berlin crisis. 
He accompanied Khrushchey on his visit to 
the United States—the one where he exam- 
ined corn in Iowa and was deprived of his 
visit to Disneyland—and had his wife quietly 
pass the word to Nina Khrushchev that per- 
haps her husband shouldn’t speak out quite 
so much on American domestic politics. 

Mr. Thompson, whose Russian was fluent, 
was the first American ambassador ever to 
go on Soviet television in a Fourth of July 
prime-time appearance in which he urged 
a freer flow of information to remove mis- 
understandings between the American and 
Russian people. 

Mr. Thompson’s relations with the Russians 
started well before his appointment as am- 
bassador. From 1940 to 1944, he was second 
secretary and consul in the American em- 
bassy in Moscow, volunteering to stay behind 
to report to Washington on the Nazi ad- 
vance when the diplomatic capital was moved 
to Kuibyshev. 

A bachelor in his 30s at the time, he spent 
the long, cold nights of the winter of 1941 
perfecting his Russian and going to the one 
theater that had remained open. Mr. Thomp- 
son once estimated that he had seen the 
ballet “Swan Lake” and the opera “Eugene 
Onegin” about 50 times each. For remaining 
in charge in Moscow “at the risk of capture,” 
he later received from the State Department 
its Medal of Freedom, the first of many 
honors he was to receive. 

As he finished his first tour as ambassador 
to Moscow in 1962, he was praised by Presi- 
dent Kennedy for “brilliantly furthering our 
country’s foreign policy objectives during a 
period of international tension.” He was 
given the highest honor the government can 
bestow on a civilian, the President’s Award 
for Distinguished Federal Civilian Service. 

In 1971, Mr. Thompson was honored by 
his colleagues with the Foreign Service Di- 
rector General’s Cup. This capped a 40-year 
career—he was fond of recalling that Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed him—that took him 
to Ceylon, Switzerland, Cuba, England, Italy, 
Austria, and Russia. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk described him as “one of our great pro- 
fessionals,” an assessment that was lifted in 
urging him to reluctantly accept a second 
tour of duty as ambassador to Moscow in 
1967. 

Two major achievements built Mr. Thomp- 
son's reputation as a negotiator: the Aus- 
trian State Treaty and the Trieste settle- 
ment. Friends would invariably link his skill 
at the negotiating table with his virtuosity 
at the poker table. The Sunday night game 
in Moscow became something of a legend. 
“He was one of the deadliest poker players 
in the United States,” said one man who 
dared not play for fear that he'd “still be 
sending payments to Llewellyn E. Thompson,” 

Mr. Thompson calculated the odds, said 
one official who served with him, adding: 
“There’s no doubt about it. That kind of 
mind is applicable to negotiations. When he 
pulls a bluff he counts on winning it. As for 
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negotiations, there’s an action-reaction. It 
involves presenting your position in such a 
way as to bring the other side along toward 
you. Tommy knew how to do that.” 

He also knew when to stand firm. He cal- 
culated when the Russians were prepared 
to make a move, and when nothing the 
United States would put into the mix would 
make any difference. For example, despite 
Soviet profession of interest in mutual force 
reductions, Mr. Thompson remained skepti- 
cal. He felt that detente would make it more 
difficult for the Soviets to control their 
Eastern European neighbors, which could 
mean trouble for them, and in turn for the 
United States. 

Arms control was another matter. The Rus- 
sians, he believed, had become convinced 
that spending more on weapons would not 
buy greater security. Thus, he reasoned, a 
deal might be arranged. 

Mr. Thompson’s feeling was that only one 
country in the world, the Soviet Union, could 
do lethal damage to the United States, and 
that foreign policy should therefore be con- 
centrated on improving prospects for detente 
with Moscow. As a result of this belief, Presi- 
dent Nixon's almost precipitous move toward 
China left him skeptical. Mr. Thompson’s 
first question was: “Are we paying a price 
with Russia?” 

Llewellyn E. Thompson was born in Las 
Animas, and worked as a young man on his 
father's small sheep and cattle ranch. 

It is said that while returning home from 
another job, in Washington State, he met a 
retired American consul whose stories of 
the diplomatic service excited and inspired 
him, After working his way through the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, he held a job briefly as 
an accountant until receiving an appoint- 
ment as vice consul in Colombo, Ceylon, in 
1928. 

He served in increasingly responsible posts 
at home and overseas. During his term as 
high commissioner to Austria, Mr. Thomp- 
son slipped away in January, 1954, ostensibly 
for vacation. 

Instead, characteristically avoiding pub- 
licity, Mr. Thompson went to London where 
he worked for eight months with a British 
colleague to resolve one of the most trouble- 
some problems left over from World War I, 
the question of Trieste. 

For nine years both Italy and Yugoslavia 
had claimed the Adriatic seaport. Finally, 
in a 1954 agreement, the region was divided 
between them. Mr. Thompson recalled that 
the entire work almost fell apart over a dis- 
agreement involving an area the size of one 
city block. By standing firm, he felt, an im- 
passe was averted. 

The next year, after 10 years of give and 
take between East and West regarding a 
treaty to end the post-war occupation of Aus- 
tria, Mr. Thompson got an agreement ham- 
mered out in 11 days of intensive bargaining. 
In his view, the Russians had finally made 
the decision to conclude an agreement. When 
they come to that point and not before, Mr. 
Thompson used to say, they will negotiate 
and make concessions. Mr. Thompson’s 
strength lay in recognizing when the right 
moment had arrived. 

In the years between his two assignments 
as ambassador to Moscow, he served as an 
ambassdoar at large, and became briefly in- 
volved in the effort to open negotiations with 
the North Vietnamese. 

Wherever he served, Mr. Thompson was 
popular. Nowhere was he more sought after 
as a dinner guest, however, than in Wash- 
ington. When at the age of 44 the attractive 
bachelor finally married, the headline was: 
“Bad news for hostesses.” The story noted 
the disappearance of that always needed “ex- 
tra man” from Georgetown dinner tables. 

Mr. Thompson met his wife, the former 
Jane Monroe Goelet of Boston, on a trans- 
Atlantic voyage. They were married in 1948. 
When they were in Vienna at the time of 
the Hungarian uprising, Mrs, Thompson or- 
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ganized a soup kitchen to feed 5,000 refugees 
a day. 

Mrs. Thompson, an artist, has one daugh- 
ter, Fernanda Goelet, from a previous mar- 
riage. The Thompsons have two daughters, 
Jenny and Sherry Anne, who spent the 
years in Moscow with their parents. 

In recent years, Mr. Thompson was active 
in a mutual fund business, as an adviser to 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks dele- 
gation, and on CIA’s Board of National Esti- 
mates, a group that keeps tabs on world-wide 
intelligence. 

The Thompsons lived at 3915 Watson Pl. 
NW where the ambassador spent much of his 
time in a cheerful booklined study overlook- 
ing a small garden. Russian icons, in perfect 
state of preservation, and each with its 
own memory for the Thompsons, decorated 
the walls. Throughout his illness, which re- 
quired several visits a week to the National 
Institutes of Health for radiation treat- 
ments, Mr. Thompson continued working 
and seeing friends, deferring to his condi- 
tion only by taking afternoon naps. He trav- 
eled frequently to Minneapolis on business 
and to California to see his daughters. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
would say along the same line that Iam 
not sure if the Senator from New York 
knows it, but Mr. Thompson was a native 
Coloradan. 

Mr. JAVITS. Really? 

Mr. DOMINICK. He was a marvelous 
person. I was extremely fond of him. His 
loss is a loss deeply felt by this Nation and 
by our diplomatic branch. 

I join the Senator in the expression of 
deep regret to his family. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515), a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we felt, be- 
cause of the plethora of cases and the 
inability to have any way in which those 
cases could be disposed of by virtue of 
the constant building up of a backlog in 
the absence of any ability to curtail the 
number of cases through the power of the 
Commission to decide, that we were in an 
impossible situation. Hence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there was the granting of the cease- 
and-desist power to the Commission 
which the committee voted for and re- 
ported in the bill. 

Let us really analyze what this means. 
What is the cease-and-desist power 
which is granted to the Commission in 
the bill? We have heard so many com- 
ments about the fact that this is a case of 
the Commission being a prosecutor, a 
judge, and a jury all in one. We have 
heard that there is no accountability to 
anyone and that this is an absolutely 
autocratic procedure. 

Mr. President, with all respect to those 
who have made the assertions, they are 
simply belied by the fact that, in the 
first place, cease-and-desist orders are 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
and by other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including Government depart- 
ments, not even commissions. And we 
have had the great body of law called the 
Administrative Procedure Act which 
gives procedural due process in such 
agency proceedings. 
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Mr. President, continuing now with the 
reasons why we gave the cease-and-de- 
sist power and a showing as to why the 
cease-and-desist power is not in any way 
a star chamber procedure, as it has been 
called, as I pointed out a minute ago, 
cease-and-desist power is in the hands of 
other Federal agencies. It is a power 
which other agencies have, including de- 
partments. Some 32 or 24 State commis- 
sions dealing with equal employment op- 
portunity also have cease-and-desist au- 
thority. Again, I would point out that the 
procedures and the history of the situa- 
tion in New York, of which I am extreme- 
ly proud, shows that we have had under 
our law since 1945—26 years—the admin- 
istration of the best antidiscrimination 
law in the United States, with Governors, 
particularly the present Governor, Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, and other Governors, 
regardless of parties, beginning with Gov. 
Tom Dewey, all of whom were absolutely 
devoted to this effort. 

Mr. President, this therefore very ma- 
terially reduces the charge which is made 
about the star chamber procedure. Also, 
Mr. President, the practice in respect to 
these matters is important to under- 
stand. In the first place, the cease-and- 
desist order, although it is a finding— 
and that is what I debated with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado—it is not operative 
as a decree. There is really nothing that 
the respondent has to do about it, though 
he may be unhappy with it. There is 
nothing he has to do about it. 

Mr. President, the only establishment 
and the only entity which can do any- 
thing about it is the court. And in this 
case, on the present basis the Commis- 
sion must make the case in court on the 
record and a cease-and-desist order and 
a decree is entered. Only then does it 
have operative provisions and only then 
can it be enforced by contempt, civil or 
criminal, whichever may be the remedy 
that would be justified. 

Mr. President, so that there will be no 
operation of the cease and desist except 
by decree, and within 60 days, the re- 
spondent can contest the cease-and-de- 
sist order and then the matter goes 
through the mill in terms of decision by 
the court, again without the cease-and- 
desist order becoming operative unless 
the court, after the contest, puts it into 
effect by decree. 

So under these circumstances, protect- 
ed with full procedure and due process 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, 
it seems to me that no oppressive action 
can arise or that the charge of star 
chamber proceeding can be made. 

I hope Members will read what we 
have debated here today so that, on the 
one hand, those with me and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey in feeling we want 
to jump over the long delay in courts 
may be dealt with in an appropriate 
fashion, and also those who hold with 
the Senator from Colorado and feel we 
have not given anything up, will read the 
Record and our amendment with great 
care. 

I really believe what I said in respect 
to the powers which are left in the Com- 
missicn. That is a real statement. There 
are real powers left in the Commission, 
but also real powers are given up, and 
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that real power is the greatest of all for 
public condemnation—the issuance of a 
cease-and-desist order. Such an order, 
being entered, if it is contested, cannot 
be enforced; but it is a finding—and an 
authoritative finding—and he is ordered 
to cease and desist. When one is dealing 
with companies that spend millions of 
dollars in public relations that is not a 
very happy thought. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from New York about to yield 
the floor? I would like to comment on the 
amendment. The Senator has now talked 
an hour or more. I know the Senator 
does not often engage in this practice 
but, as long as the rule exists, it might as 
well be used. I do not intend to stop the 
Senator. But if no one else can get the 
floor there will be no opposition in the 
Recorp to the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator knows I 
would never hold the fioor as long as I 
have except for a reason. I was deeply 
disturbed by Senator Pastore’s assertion 
that there might be a motion to table 
our amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Coming now, that would 
be most embarrassing. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I had not heard a 
vague rumor of that until I was outside 
the door. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is the same with me. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. There was a misun- 
derstanding. There was developing the 
thought that there would be a motion to 
reconsider the Hruska amendment and 
there would have been a motion to re- 
consider that. It has nothing to do with 
our amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. Un- 
der those circumstances, with that feel- 
ing of assurance, I would be prepared to 
yield the floor in a moment so that the 
Senator from Colorado can speak. 

I think the Senator from Colorado is 
correct. I hope he would, without strain- 
ing himself, introduce his views in the 
Recorp in a fairly elaborate way. No 
matter how many people may say we are 
running it, we are not running it. Our 
colleagues will come here and vote yea 
and nay whether they have heard the 
debate or not, and that will settle our 
hash in a very definitive sense. 

I hope the Senator will make his case 
as fully as he thinks he should because 
we have a few days and Senators will be 
able to read the essential elements in the 
Recorp. I hope very much we can work 
out our problem and vote with reasonable 
promptness. I think we should vote on 
the substance and then there should be 
adequate opportunity to amend the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey and me; then, we should vote on 
that. I do not wish in any way to cut off 
that. I believe both can be accomplished 
with reasonableness if we are of a mind 
to vote on two questions. 

There are those who will oppose it to 
the end, even if the Senator from Colo- 
rado wins; and we may still have cloture, 
but we will be over that hurdle and I 
am perfectly willing to engage in that 
enterprise and leave opportunity to 
amend our proposal. I hope very much 
the Senator will now help us to achieve 
some agreement. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I will 
not take much time on this matter but I 
do think it is worthwhile for the sake of 
the record, as the Senator from New 
York so correctly stated, to make a state- 
ment about the amendment which I un- 
derstand is now the pending business. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment No. 878. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. President, I had hoped when we 
initially talked about the possibility of 
working something out that the Senator 
from New Jersey and the Senator from 
New York, in trying to formulate an ac- 
ceptable proposal would come up with 
something that was rather meaningfully 
different from the original cease and de- 
sist proposal. 

I have read over amendment 878 with 
considerable care. For the benefit of 
those who may read the Record or who 
may be listening I would like to outline 
what happens under the amendment. 
First a complaint is filed and then the 
Commission determines whether it can 
secure voluntary compliance. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Commission has descretion to 
judge acceptability. If they do determine 
that the compliance agreement is not ac- 
ceptable, that determination is not re- 
viewable in any court. 

In other words a compromise agree- 
ment is attempted to be worked out but 
then the Commission can say, No, that is 
not satisfactory to us. It might be satis- 
factory to both sides but not the Com- 
mission. Then the Commission deter- 
mination forces further Commissioner 
involvement under succeeding sections. 

That, I understand, is in the original 
bill. So there has been no improvement 
along that line. 

Following that, then the Commission 
notifies the General Counsel. The Gen- 
eral Counsel has the discretion to ini- 
tiate—a formal hearing before the Com- 
mission by issuing and serving upon the 
respondent a complaint stating the facts 
upon which the allegation of the unlaw- 
ful employment practice is based. 

If the General Counsel issues a com- 
plaint, he then files it with the United 
States district court for the district in 
which the unlawful employment practice 
is supposed to have occurred. But ex- 
cept as the amendment thereafter pro- 
vides, all further pleadings shall be filed 
with the Commission. 

So the only thing there is in the court, 
unless questions of evidence have come 
up, is the original complaint. So the 
court has no knowledge of what is go- 
ing on except to review questions on 
controlling issues of law, if the court 
finds that such review would materially 
advance the ultimate determination of 
the litigation. 

At this point, all that is before the 
court is the complaint, so it is going to 
have to have a hearing to determine 
whether it will ultimately advance the 
termination of the litigation. This com- 
pounds the litigation process. 

Then, as I read the proposal, the Com- 
mission files its findings and recommen- 
dations with the court. That recommen- 
dation, incidentally, includes findings 
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that unlawful employment practices ex- 
ist and whatever affirmative action may 
be required for reinstatement or hiring 
of employees, with or without back pay, 
limited only by a 2-year limitation. 

The next procedural step as contained 
in subsection (k), provides that any 
party who thinks he has been aggrieved 
by the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion may then file in the district court, 
within 60 days, a written motion request- 
ing the entry of new findings and new 
recommendations; in other words, a re- 
litigation of the issues. A copy of that 
motion is given to the Commission and 
to all other parties, and then the Gen- 
eral Counsel files in the court for the 
first time the record of the proceedings. 
Up until that time the court does not 
have the foggiest idea of what has been 
going on, or on what basis the recom- 
mendations were made, or on what basis 
the recommendations should be revised. 

The court then has power to grant any 
temporary relief, if it wants to, and after 
receiving the testimony and proceedings 
set forth in the record, it can issue a 
decree. 

In other words, what we have pro- 
posed here is two trials instead of one. 
We have one trial before the Commis- 
sion, upon which it bases its findings of 
fact and recommendations, and then if 
the aggrieved party does not like the 
Commission recommendations, it can 
move for another trial before the district 
court. 

So we have the same bogged-down 
procedure that was emphasized so much 
by the Senator from New York—only in 
this case we duplicate it. It originates 
before the Commission, which already 
has a backlog of over 32,000 cases, and, 
with expanded original jurisdiction, will 
have many more than that. It will prob- 
ably take 2 or 3 years before a party can 
get to the Commission for a hearing. 
Then a party can go to the court and 
have a new trial on the record and pro- 
ceedings before the court. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not hear the full 
statement, but in the last statement the 
Senator is saying there is a full trial be- 
fore the district court. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Only on the record 
that has been produced by the Commis- 
sion. In other words, the court does not 
give a full hearing, but based upon the 
record of the pleadings and everything 
else, it has to determine what relief it is 
going to give. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It makes a judgment 
and enters an order, or decides not to, 
on the record that has been sent up to it 
from the Commission. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I quote from the 
amendment: 

The court shall have power to make and 
enter upon the pleadings, testimony, and 
proceedings set forth in such record— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is based on the 
record made. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Granting or denying, 
in whole or in part, appropriate relief: 
and that occurs only when the aggrieved 
party makes a motion for reconsidera- 
tion. Otherwise—and this is the point I 
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want to make—those recommendations 
go into effect as a matter of course. There 
is no other review by the court what- 
soever. 

So the court, in effect, is forced to 
treat a ministerial action as a court 
decree without having any idea what was 
in the record or what the facts were or 
what the testimony was before the Com- 
mission. That is where no objection is 
raised. 

On the other hand, if an objection is 
made and the record is filed, the party 
can go through the court and the court 
can do what it wants to. 

The interesting thing is that the pro- 
ponents, believing that they were doing 
something constructive—and I really be- 
lieve they were trying to do something— 
have compounded the worst problems 
of both issues. They have compounded 
the problem of trying a case initially 
before a commission which has filed the 
complaint, and which has done the in- 
vestigation, and then the amendment, 
say, OK, this is what we need, we need 
to do this by cease and desist order in 
order to get around the court system, 
which is badly backlogged; but then they 
go through the court system, ultimately, 
anyway. This really does not make much 
sense to me. 

I could go on and on, and probably will 
later on, to point out some of the other 
problems, as I see them, in this amend- 
ment; but this is the real nub of the 
situation. 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
why the proponents of the bill are tak- 
ing such an adamant position on the 
particular point of cease and desist. They 
have already agreed in committee that, 
in the case of Federal employees, after 
proceeding through their agency reme- 
dies, they can go through the Attorney 
General into the Federal court system 
or to the Civil Service Commisison Board 
of Appeals and Reviews, at their option. 
The proponents have already agreed 
that State, county, and local government 
employees, instead of relying on cease- 
and-desist orders before the Commission, 
could go to the Attorney General, who 
would decide whether or not he is going 
to file, a civil action on the employees’ 
behalf. In pattern and practice suits, 
they agreed to either leave enforcement 
of grievances with the Attorney General 
for a period of 2 years, with some con- 
current jurisdiction in the EEOC, con- 
tingent upor subsequent reorganiza- 
tion provision, or to leave it entirely in 
the hands of the Attorney General, 
which then can go into the district 
courts. 

Under what conceivable type of logic 
can the proponents of cease-and-desist 
orders say it is best to go to the court 
system for the Federal employees, and 
best to go there for the State and local 
government employees, and it is prob- 
ably best to go there in practice and 
pattern procedure; but in the case of 
private employees, we are going to force 
them to agency determinations. 

I cannot understand how, under any 
conceivable logic, they arrive at that 
result. 

I might add here that in the amend- 
ment the Senator from New Jersey and 
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the Senator from New York have pro- 
posed there is provision for court proce- 
dure when they want immediate relief. 
Parties can get injunctions or temporary 
restraining orders. They have to go to 
the court to get that. 

That is already in the present. bill. 
So on every single thing, except in terms 
of private employees, cease-and-desist 
proponents say, “Let us use the court 
system, which is the typical forum of 
relief for minorities throughout this 
country; but in the case of private em- 
ployees you cannot do that.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It was with interest 
that this Senator listened to the colloquy 
between the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Colorado with refer- 
ence to who should receive the evidence, 
in the first place, and of course the pro- 
posal of the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from New Jersey puts that 
in the hands of the trial examiner des- 
ignated by the Commission and working 
within the purview of the Commission’s 
activities. 

As I recall it, the Senator from Colo- 
rado suggested that perhaps the trial 
examiner could be in the person of a 
referee appointed by the court. Further, 
the Senator from New York asked if it 
would be all right to have the testimony 
procedure reversed, and if the Senator 
from Colorado would agree to the trial 
examiner of the Commission taking the 
evidence. 

The Senator from Colorado had said, 
“No, I would not agree to that,” where- 
upon Senator Javits responded: 

Well, this negative answer warrants a neg- 


ative answer on my part as to the referee 
appointed by the court, 


My question of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is this: Is there a difference in a 
proceeding of this kind between evidence 
being taken by a trial examiner ap- 
pointed by one of the parties to the law- 
suit—to wit, the Commission—and the 
receiving of evidence by a referee ap- 
pointed by an impartial, life-tenured 
judicial officer? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It seems to me that 
there is an enormous difference; that the 
latter preserves the impartiality of the 
court, the jurisdiction of the court, and 
the integrity of the referees and examin- 
ers who have been trained in that field. 
But if we assign it to the Commission, 
which was really what the Senator from 
New York was suggesting, all we are 
doing is compounding the thing they 
are trying to put in their amendment; 
namely, that the Commission is going to 
prosecute, investigate, and hear the case, 
and then say to the court, “OK, these 
are our recommendations, which have 
the substantial force of evidence; you 
enforce them.” 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Colo- 
rado has been a student for a long time 
of the history and the social and poli- 
tical structure of America, Does he know 
of any procedure in which one of the 
parties to the controversy is allowed to 
take evidence and make recommenda- 
tions and findings of fact, on which there 
is only limited appeal? I know of none. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I can think of none 
in the private sector. I understand that 
with some variations the NLRB, which 
is in desperate trouble, has this type of 
procedure; and I also understand that 
perhaps the Federal Trade Commission 
has similar procedures, and it is also the 
subject of some opposition by a large 
number of people. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I personally think it 
is wrong no matter where you do it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But, in those instances, 
the NLRB and the FTC possess the power 
to make a determination. They have 
that power. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And then there is the 
appeal to the courts, 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is an appeal to 
the courts; that is not the situation here. 

Mr. DOMINICK. No, that is correct. 
This would vary that procedure, and vary 
it rather adversely and substantially. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous con- 
sent request? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to make such a 
request myself, and then I shall yield the 
floor. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
that the speech, which was very brief, 
which I made in support of amendment 
No. 871, be inserted in the Recorp at 
this time as I intend to offer a version of 
871 as a substitute for amendment No. 
878. It provides an expedited court en- 
forcement procedure before a three- 
judge court with direct appeal to the 


Supreme Court, or, if it is not in the na- 
tional interest to have a three-judge 
court, to put it in the district court on an 
expedited procedure. Following which, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Recor a brief statement which I have 


here, commenting adversely on the 
amendment which is presently pending; 
namely, the Williams-Javits amendment. 

There being no vubjection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. DomINIck. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk for printing and future consideration, 
an amendment to S. 2515, the “Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Enforcement Act of 
1971." 

This amendment offers probably the best 
opportunity to resolve a deadlock existing 
since January 25 when my court enforcement 
amendment was first voted on. Since that 
time the deadlock has solidified through 
three reconsideration votes and two cloture 
votes. During this period I have exhausted 
all reasonable sources and suggestions in 
seeking a fair compromise. In the course of 
such a search, I have carefully considered 
numerous compromises informally and 
formally, I introduced amendment number 
856 in an effort to resolve the deadlock. Un- 
fortunately, all efforts have gone for naught 
and the nation’s employees and potential em- 
ployees remain largely devoid of enforceable 
employment rights. 

This amendment contains essentially the 
same court enforcement procedures as my 
earlier amendment. I remain firm in my re- 
solve not to desert 45 of my colleagues who 
faithfully supported the court enforcement 
procedure and not to compromise my prin- 
ciples concerning the superiority of court 
enforcement. 

Despite voluminous rhetoric to the con- 
trary, my convictions that U.S. district court 
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enforcement provides employees and poten- 
tial employees with the fairest, most effective 
redress of their grievances, remain unshaken. 

The most rational argument against court 
enforcement is the potential delay threatened 
by backlogged federal courts. I acknowledge 
this problem and remedy it by incorporating 
in this amendment priority language from 
the same Civil Rights Act of 1964 that created 
the Commission. Pursuant to language con- 
tained in Title I (Voting Rights), Title II 
(Public Accommodations) and Section 707 
(“Pattern or Practice”) and included in this 
amendment, unfair employment practice 
suits will be accorded priorities in hearing 
and determination before federal court 
judges. Upon certification that the case is of 
“general public interest”, the case would be 
assigned for hearing and subsequent deter- 
mination “at the earliest practicable date” 
before a three judge panel with appeal to the 
Supreme Court, In the event the petitioner 
doesn’t certify the case as being of general 
public interest, it would be assigned to a dis- 
trict court judge for an expedited hearing. 

This newly incorporated language cures the 
primary defect in the court enforcement 
procedure. The final result would be ma- 
chinery in which the respondent's due proc- 
ess rights will be protected by an experienced, 
impartial judge relying on stare decisis while 
the alleged aggrieved is guaranteed an ex- 
pedited hearing before a federal forum 
which has in the past exhibited great com- 
passion for minority rights. 

The amendment contains several cosmetic 
differences from the original amendment as 
well as one substantial change which re- 
duces the time period within which the com- 
mission may file a civil action against the 
respondent from 180 days to 150 days from 
the time the commission first issues its in- 
formal charge. 

The importance of this amendment should 
not be underestimated. As it represents my 
last best offer it signals, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, the final effort to resolve the court 
enforcement cease and desist issue and pre- 
sents a strong step towards salvaging the en- 
tire bill. Previous opponents of court en- 
forcement would be well advised to consider 
the reasonableness of this amendment 
versus the very real prospect of no equal em- 
ployment opportunity enforcement law at 
all—a most unfortunate and unnecessary 
consequence. 

Consistent with my previous efforts on be- 
half of employment discrimination enforce- 
ment, I shall continue to keep an open mind 
concerning suggested compromises embody- 
ing substantial court enforcement machin- 
ery. I have exhausted my resources so the fu- 
ture of the bill now lies in the hands of the 
cease and desist proponents, 

Mr. President. I am sorely disappointed to 
discover that the heralded EEOC amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished colleagues, 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Javits, is substantially 
less than what the media characterized as 
a compromise. The amendment, Amend- 
ment #878, is certainly a hollow offer of 
compromise to those 45 other senators and 
myself who have fought long and hard for 
the principle of court impartiality in the 
enforcement of job discrimination, The 
amendment practices even greater deception 
on the previous supporters of cease and de- 
sist. In laboring to create a cease and desist 
mechanism without using the pernicious 
words, the amendment interjects one addi- 
tional level of review into the procedure and 
an unusual level at that. Under S. 2515, 
Commission issued cease and desist orders 
would be subject to petitions of review 
brought within 60 days of the order pursuant 
to Sec. 4 (k) or enforcement petitions 
brought after 60 days by the Commission 
pursuant to Sec. 4 (k) and (m) or by the 
aggrieved after 90 days pursuant to Sec. 4 
(n), all in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals. Amendment 878 provides that the find- 
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ings of fact and ‘recommendations” entered 
by the Commission shall be considered by 
the United States District Courts if appropri- 
ate motions are made within similar time 
periods. 

Thus, a recalcitrant respondent can drag 
the aggrieved through a review process ex- 
panded by the highly unusual and time con- 
suming U.S. District Court review. This pro- 
cedure flies in the face of critics of my dis- 
trict court enforcement amendment who 
were upset by unconscionable delays caused 
by federal court backlogs. 

Whereas the Javits-Willlams amendment 
serves to exacerbate the problem of federal 
district court backlogs, amendment #871 in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, Mr. Hollings, and myself, 
preserves the benefits of court enforcement 
while alleviating the federal district court 
backlog problem by providing for expedited 
hearings and determinations similar to the 
procedures contained in other civil rights 
law, including voting rights and public ac- 
commodations. 

Despite media coverage to the contrary, 
Amendment #788 retains Commission cease 
and desist powers under the coy pseudonym 
of “recommendations”, It is a relabeling 
without substance. Courts have no more au- 
thority or discretion in deciding the merits 
of a “recommendation” than they did with a 
cease and desist order. Both are given the 
force and effect of law unless upon appeal 
the respondent can prove that they are not 
supported by a substantiality of the evidence. 

The result with both is identical—a com- 
mission determination that, unless not sup- 
ported by a scintilla of the evidence, can't 
be upset, 

The Javits-Williams amendment does 
throw some rather skimpy bones to the court 
enforcement proponents but I emphasize 
that they are indeed skimpy. The amendment 
does give the District Courts jurisdiction to 
enter interlocutory orders during the Com- 
mission hearing, but only if such order in- 
volves a “controlling question of law” and 
if it will “materially advance the ultimate 
termination of the litigation"—both liti- 
gious qualifications at best. 

Whereas S. 2515 provides that the federal 
rules of evidence shall apply “so far as prdc- 
ticable,” amendment 787 states that pro- 
ceedings be conducted in conformity with 
the rules of evidence and that the rules of 
procedure apply “insofar as possible’—a 
fudge factor which practically speaking will 
probably make inapplicable the most im- 
portant federal rules of procedure—those of 
pretrial discovery. Adequate pretrial discoy- 
ery safeguards respondents from the proba- 
bility of entering hearings inadequately pre- 
pared to defend themselves against Com- 
mission charges, 

Not only is Amendment 787 a woefully in- 
adequate vehicle for compromise to court 
enforcement proponents, it also jeopardizes 
the rights of the aggrieved with a longer 
appeals process. I respectfully advise the 
cease and desist proponents to seriously con- 
sider not only the advantages of my ament- 
ment 871 vis-a-vis amendment 878 but also 
the advantages of present cease and desist 
language contained in S. 2515 with amend- 
ment 878. I am certain that in the later in- 
stances you will find S. 2515 preferable. 
Amendment 878 should prove unacceptable 
to everyone. I urge my colleagues once again 
to vote for the fairest, most expeditious job 
discrimination enforcement procedure—my 
substitute amendment to amendment 878. It 
offers the best hope of resolving the present 
deadlock. 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope that somehow or other we 
can get a vote on my amendment, be it 
today, be it Monday, or be it Tuesday. 
I say that because of the fact that the 
substitute which we have ready for the 
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Javits-Williams amendment, because of 
the rules of procedure in the Senate, re- 
quire a few changes, which, if we were 
successful in substituting my amend- 
ment, would again mean that we would 
have to put perfecting amendments in 
later. 

What I am saying in general is that it 
is a very complex procedure. It would be 
far easier if we could just have a simple 
vote on my amendment, and just let it 
go that way. But in order to do that, I 
guess we are going to have to get Sena- 
tor WILLIAMS and Senator Javits to put 
theirs aside, and I do not believe they are 
going to do it. I shall continue to work 
with them, but I doubt that I shall be 
successful. 

I yield the floor. 


OLDER AMERICANS HOME REPAIR 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1971— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
be discharged from the further consid- 
erations of S. 2888, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to make grants for 
the conduct of older Americans home- 
repair projects, and for other purposes, 
and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND THE PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE TO TAKE CERTAIN AC- 
TION DURING THE ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate be authorized to 
sign duly enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions during the adjournment of the 
Senate over until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF CLAIM OF BLACK- 
FEET INDIANS, MONTANA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 671. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Buckiey) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 671) to provide for 
division and for the disposition of the 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation, Mont., and 
the Gros Ventre Tribe of the Fort Belk- 
nap Reservation, Mont., in Indians 
Claims Commission Docket No. 279-A, 
and for other purposes, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That the funds appropriated by the Act 
of October 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 1190, 1198), to 
pay a judgment to the Blackfeet Tribe of 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Montana, 
and the Gros Ventre Tribe of the Fort Belk- 
nap Reservation, Montana, in Indian Claims 
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Commission docket numbered 279-A, to- 
gether with interest thereon, after payment 
of attorney fees, litigation expenses, and the 
cost of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, shall be divided by the Secretary of the 
Interior on the basis of 73.2 per centum to 
the Blackfeet Tribe and 26.8 per centum to 
the Gros Ventre Tribe. 

Sec. 2. The sum of $5,671,156 from the 
funds credited to the Blackfeet Tribe under 
section 1 of this Act shall be distributed per 
capita to each person whose name appears 
on or is entitled to appear on the member- 
ship roll of the Blackfeet Tribe, and who was 
born on or prior to and is living on the date 
of this Act. The sum of $2,100,000 from the 
funds credited to the Gros Ventre Tribe un- 
der section 1 of this Act shall be distributed 
per capita to all members of the Fort Belk- 
nap Community who were born on or prior 
to and are living on the date of this Act and 
(a) whose names appear on the February 5, 
1937, payment roll of the Gros Ventre Tribe 
of the Fort Belknap Reservation, or (b) who 
are descended from a person whose name 
appears on said roll. A share or interest pay- 
able to enrollees or their heirs or legatees 
who are less than eighteen years of age or 
under legal disability shall be paid in ac- 
cordance with such procedures, including the 
establishment of trusts, as the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate to protect the best in- 
terest of such persons. 

Sec. 3. The balance of each tribe’s share 
of the funds may be advanced, expended, in- 
vested, or reinvested for any purposes that 
are authorized by the respective tribal gov- 
erning bodies and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. None of the funds distributed per 
capita under the provisions of this Act shall 
be subject to Federal or State income taxes. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Fannin, and Mr. Hansen conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in due 
time this body will consider an amend- 
ment numbered 834, which has to do with 
the continuance of the present practices 
and procedures of the Department of 
Justice in pattern or procedure discrimi- 
nation cases. The amendment takes the 
form of deleting from the pending bill 
section 5. 

PRESENT LAW IN “PATTERN OR PRACTICE” 

CASES 


Presently, the Attorney has author- 
ity—under section 707 of title VII, Civil 
Rights Act—to bring suit in “pattern or 
practice” cases—those in which a person 
or group engages in a “pattern or prac- 
tice” of resistance to full employment 
rights as conferred by the Civil Rights 
Act. 
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Trials are to three-judge courts if the 
Attorney General certifies the case to be 
of “general public interest,” with appeal 
to Supreme Court. Without such certifi- 
cation, trial is to a district judge. 

HOW SECTION 5 OF BILL CHANGES THIS 


This section seeks to abolish judicial 
determination and enforcement of “pat- 
tern or practice” suits, and would replace 
it by administrative action by the EEOC, 
which would apply the “cease and desist” 
powers in such suits as are granted in 
section 706 in the present bill or any 
substitute which is adopted after this 
point by the Senate as an amendment to 
the present bill. 

To adopt section 5 would be to aban- 
don and abolish judicial enforcement of 
“pattern or practice” suits. The Attor- 
ney General's authority in such suit 
would be abolished—except for previ- 
ously filed cases, which would continue 
unabated for 2 years, at the end of which 
time the commission would be substituted 
as party plaintiff instead of the Attorney 
General. Thereafter, all such cases would 
be converted into administrative pro- 
ceedings, not judicial. 

NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF “PATTERN OR 

PRACTICE” CASES 


These lawsuits typically involve large 
employers or labor unions. Large num- 
bers of employees are involved. Some- 
times in the later stages of this type of 
litigation, company-Wide suits are 
brought, to include all of its branches, 
plants, or divisions. Industry-wide ac- 
tions have been undertaken, involving 
an industry with all affiliated unions. For 
example, one suit embraced 17 gambling 
casinos and hotels on the Strip in Las 
Vegas, and five unions, constituting the 
20,000-man resort industry in the locality. 

Another proceeding covered hiring and 
referral practices in the entire Califor- 
nia-based movie industry. 

Emotional and sensitive situations 
often are involved. The relief sought is 
frequently unpopular with defendants 
and with some parts of the community 
involved. Very complex, difficult ques- 
tions of law, fact, and remedy inhere in 
such cases. Also involved are enforce- 
ment proceedings subsequent to the en- 
try of judgment or decree. These are by 
way of supplementary relief or for con- 
tempt of court. 

Such lawsuits partake of the charac- 
ter of class actions. 

They have a two-fold mission: first, 
to get a decision and disposition of the 
case itself; and, second, to have that de- 
cision serve as a precedent for situations 
with similar facts and circumstances. 

Judicial enforcement is highly superior 
and more advantageous than adminis- 
trative enforcement. 

PRESENT PPROCEDURES FOR SUCH CASES WERE 
CHOSEN ADVISEDLY—THEY SHOULD BE RETAINED 

To abandon judicial enforcement of 
“pattern or practice” suits in favor of 
administrative cease-and-desist powers 
would constitute a substantial erosion of 
Federal enforcement efforts in the field 
of equal employment opportunity. 

COURT ENFORCEMENT IS SUPERIOR, MORE 

EFFECTIVE, AND EXPEDITIOUS 

First. The respect and confidence ac- 

corded Federal courts are a substantial 
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and valued asset in the field of employ- 
ment discrimination cases. 

Second. The Federal courts have 
achieved much experience in pattern or 
practice cases in all aspects of civil rights 
cases: employment, voting, housing, 
education, public accommodations. 

Third. Court decisions are helpful in 
precedents in similar or related cases. 
They are well recognized and highly re- 
garded as interpretation and application 
of the law. 

Fourth. Such decisions are useful in 
conciliation efforts, because they clearly 
spell out the law as it is applied. 

Fifth. Court decisions promulgate the 
law as the courts apply it, in a broad, re- 
liable fashion through the court decision 
reporting services. Thus employees, em- 
ployers, and all concerned are informed 
currently and promptly of their rights 
and responsibilities. 

Sixth. Enforcement proceedings after 
decree may be necessary for supplemen- 
tal relief or for order of contempt. Such 
subsequent proceedings are handled with 
much greater advantage by the judge 
who entered the decree in the first place. 
A judge who enters an order will be de- 
termined that it is properly enforced. The 
Department of Justice—Civil Rights Di- 
vision—know this. The courts know it. 
And the defendant knows it. That is why 
the Department does not have to go back 
to the Court very often in order to secure 
compliance. But in cases where they do 
so, the relief is quick and effective. 

Seventh. Under administrative en- 
forcement with cease-and-desist author- 
ity, the agency which hears the evidence 
and formulates the order, would not be 
responsible for enforcing it. The experi- 
ence of another agency—NLRB—which 
has dealt with employment opportunities 
and with respect to which factfinding 
and remedy formulation function are 
separate from the enforcement function 
has not been either happy or effective. 
Recalcitrant defendants have been able 
to resist full compliance more success- 
fully than if they had been dealt with di- 
rectly in a Federal district court. 

Eighth. Court enforcement is more ex- 
peditious. The testimony record shows 
that experience of the Justice Depart- 
ment in the last 2 years was that a court 
order was usually obtained in less than 
a year from the time the suit was filed. 

The Civil Rights Division has been 
successful in securing expeditious hand- 
ling and disposition of such cases. Most 
Federal courts have been persuaded to 
advance such cases on their dockets, and 
have brought them out for early hearing. 
Therefore, statistics showing mean 
elapsed time between filing and disposi- 
tion of all kinds of civil cases in various 
Federal district courts provide very little 
guidance in determining how long it 
takes to bring title VII cases to judgment. 

On the contrary, it will be the adminis- 
trative proceedings under cease-and- 
desist authority in which inordinate de- 
lay will be encountered if section 5 is 
enacted into law. The estimates are, ac- 
cording to Assistant Attorney General 
David Norman—page 127 Senate hear- 
ings—that if the EEOC undertakes pat- 
tern or practice cases, it would be some- 
thing like 3 years before pattern and 
practice authority would really be trans- 
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ferred to EEOC no matter whether it was 
by cease and desist or by litigation, that 
is there would be a 3-year interval 
before there would be any substantial 
number of enforceable orders under the 
bill if enacted into law with section 5 
remaining in it. 

At this point in the history of develop- 
ing law and progress in combating dis- 
crimination in employment, the Nation 
simply cannot afford a 3-year interim 
or vacuum. 

Such a period would be a setback and 
a detriment not only for the 3 years but 
even a longer time in which recovery 
would be encountered. 

THREE EXAMPLES 


The National Labor Relations Board in 
1964 ordered that two segregated long- 
shoreman locals in Texas be merged. In 
1966, that order was affirmed by the court 
of appeals, and the Supreme Court denied 
review. Yet in 1969, when the Department 
of Justice commenced a title VII lawsuit 
against all of the segregated Texas lo- 
cals of the International Longshoremen 
Associations, the two locals referred to 
were still totally segregated. No effective- 
ness had been given to the court order 
that had been approved by the circuit 
court and the Supreme Court. 

A lawsuit by the Department of Justice 
against five trade unions in Seattle, in- 
cluded a union that had been ordered by 
the NLRB to stop discrimination in favor 
of union members in referral. Although 
the order had been entered before the 
Department filed suit, the order was not 
followed until the court in the Depart- 
ment’s lawsuit ordered compliance under 
title VII. 

Over the years, the NLRB entered a 
series of orders against a major textile 
manufacturer in directing it to stop dis- 
criminating against employees because of 
their union activities. After these orders 
became enforceable as a result of deci- 
sions of the U.S. court of appeals, the 
NLRB deemed it necessary to file motions 
for contempt. The court of appeals, not 
being equipped to conduct evidentiary 
hearings, directed that the evidence with 
respect to these motions be heard by a 
Federal district judge, who was then to 
make findings and transmit them to the 
court of appeals for the latter to make 
final determination on the motions for 
contempt. 

It is submitted, Mr. President, that a 
procedure such as this denies prompt re- 
lief and expends manpower unnecessar- 
ily. In reality, any postjudgment proceed- 
ings were to be heard by the district judge 
from whose court the order first came. 

Ir IS ESTIMATED THAT 3 YEARS WOULD 
ELAPSE BEFORE EEOC CAN OBTAIN SUB- 
STANTIAL NUMBERS OF ENFORCEABLE OR- 
DERS 


The procedures set forth in the bill for 
the processing of charges is complex and 
lengthy. Under that procedure, it is un- 
likely that any substantial number of en- 
forceable orders could be produced in 
less than 3 years. As David L. Nor- 
man, Assistant Attorney General of the 
Civil Rights Division, testified before the 
Senate Labor Committee: 

The administrative system intended to re- 
place the judicial enforcement now con- 
ducted by the Attorney General could not be- 
gin to function effectively for some consid- 
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erable period of time, and probably it would 
be at least three years before enforcement 
orders could be produced in any substantial 
number. 


The reason for the length of time is 
not difficult to perceive. Under section 
706(b) of the bill a charge is filed with 
EEOC. Normally it is filed informally, in 
the form of a handwritten letter. The 
charge then has to be made in formal 
notarized form and the Commission must 
serve notice of the charge and make an 
investigation thereof, section 706(b), 
page 34 of the bill. At present I am ad- 
vised that the backlog of charges is such 
that investigations are made more than 
a year after the charge is filed. 

Even before EEOC may commence an 
investigation in a State or locality which 
has a fair employment practice law, it 
must defer for 60 days to the State 
agency before commencing investigation. 

After the investigation is commenced, 
EEOC must interview the victim of dis- 
crimination, look at the personnel rec- 
ord of the corporation, and obtain state- 
ments from persons who have knowledge 
of the facts. At present, it takes well over 
a year and one-half from the time a 
charge is filed until a reasonable cause 
determination is made. Under the bill, 
section 706(b), page 35, the Commission 
has 120 days to make a reasonable cause 
determination, and that 120 days starts 
after the 60-day deferral to State or lo- 
cal authorities. 

Once a reasonable cause determina- 
tion is made, the Commission is obliged 
to attempt conciliation by conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion, section 706 
(b), page 35. No time limit is set forth in 
the bill as to how long the conciliation 
efforts should or would be expected to 
take. A minimum of 3 months could be 
expected if the conciliation efforts are to 
be more than perfunctory. 

If conciliation fails, the bill contem- 
plates that the Commission serve an 
administrative complaint upon the re- 
spondent and go to hearings, section 706 
(f). The respondent then has the right 
to file an answer, section 706(g). Testi- 
mony is then to be taken, under oath, 
and transcribed before a hearing exam- 
iner. Such proceedings are to be in ac- 
cordance with the rules of evidence of 
the district courts. 

Even assuming the best of good faith 
efforts by both the general counsel for 
the Commission and counsel for the 
respondents, the time for administrative 
complaint to the administrative hearing 
would be at least 6 months, with an ad- 
ditional 3 months for decision by the 
hearing examiner, 

Following the procedure followed by 
the NLRB and most of the administra- 
tive agencies, either side would then 
have the right to appeal from the deci- 
sion of the hearing examiner to the 
Commission. Normally this entails not 
only transcription of the record, but the 
filing of briefs by both parties and oral 
argument, and the writing of a decision 
by the Commission. An absolute mini- 
mum time for this internal appeal pro- 
cedure would be 3 months, from the date 
of the hearing examiner’s decision to the 
date of the Commission’s decision; and 
6 months would be a much more realistic 
estimate. But even this decision of the 
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Commission is not enforceable in court. 
The losing parties then have 60 days 
within which to challenge the decision of 
the Commission in the appropriate court 
of appeals. Before this court, the parties 
then have the opportunity to have the 
record made and printed or otherwise 
reproduced, briefs must be written and 
oral argument heard. The court of ap- 
peals must then write its decision. Only 
after the court of appeals decision is 
entered is there an order enforceable 
by contempt. Experience of other ad- 
ministrative agencies indicates that the 
time from the date of the Commission’s 
decision to the date of the court of ap- 
peals decision is normally well in excess 
of a year. 

In summary then, the following is a 
minimum table for the processing of 
charges: 

Deferral to State agency, 60 days—2 
months. 

Investigation to reasonable cause de- 
cision, 120 days—4 months. 

Reasonable cause to fail conciliation, 
3 months. 

Administrative complaint to hearing 
before hearing examiner, 6 months. 

Hearing to decision of hearing exam- 
iner, 3 months. 

Decision of hearing examiner to deci- 
sion of Commission, 3 months. 

Decision by the Commission through 
to decision of the court of appeals, 12 
months. 

Thus, the minimum period of time 
from the filing of the charge to the deci- 
sion can be expected to be 33 months; 
and since those are minimum times, we 
can expect that there will be a 3-year 
interval before there will be any substan- 
tial number of enforceable orders. 

Judicial enforcement should be re- 
tained in pattern or practice cases. 

Section 5 does not involve a transfer 
of pattern or practice cases enforce- 
ment. It is total abandonment of judicial 
enforcement of such cases. 

Enforcement is more effective and ex- 
peditious in the courts under section 707 
than it would be under EEOC cease-and- 
desist powers of section 706. 

The Department of Justice—Employ- 
ment Section of Civil Rights Division— 
is better equipped. It possesses long- 
standing expertise, has a favorable record 
in court, and follow-up proceedings by 
way of compliance with court order is 
more certain and satisfactory, 

BETTER EQUIPPED 


Since 1954 it has been handling litiga- 
tion in courts on all phases of civil 
rights: voting, education, housing, public 
accommodations, and employment re- 
sulting in a broad experience in pattern 
or practice suits. 

This is very significant by way of de- 
veloping a “know how” on the part of 
the many resources in the Department 
of Justice available to the employment 
section. 

Such resources are numerous and im- 
portant. They are largely not trans- 
ferrable because they are integral work- 
ing parts of an entire division—Civil 
Rights—and of the department itself. 

So that when the pending bill provides 
that the resources, records, unused ap- 
propriations, and so forth, be transferred 
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from the Civil Rights Division, the em- 
ployment section, to the Commission, 
there will be precious little that will be 
affected by that transfer. Certainly, the 
investigatory powers and capabilities of 
the FBI will not be transferred, nor of 
the U.S. attorneys, nor of the U.S. mar- 
shals; and we can go right down the line 
with a long list of these resources which 
will not be available—unfortunately, in 
some ways—to the Commission. 

First, such resources include: 36 at- 
torneys in the employment section— 
with an enviable record of securing 
favorable court decrees or orders in every 
case brought by them. 

Second, Appeals Unit of Civil Rights 
Division, three attorneys. 

Third, Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights Division; two deputy assist- 
ant attorneys general. 

Fourth, U.S. district attorneys—plus 
1,200 assistant attorneys—located in 93 
judicial districts, plus the branch offices 
within the districts. 

Fifth, U.S. Marshal’s Service: 1,400 
operational persons—marshal’s and dep- 
uties—385 administrative people—364 
persons on hourly wage. 

Sixth, FBI agents and staff. It should 
be noted again that these resources are 
not transferable. Each is an integral 
part of a division or department. Each 
devotes a portion of their time to title 
VII matters—not only in employment 
areas, but in education, voting, public 
accommodations, housing, and related 
civil rights subjects. 

To convert judicial enforcement to 
cease-and-desist procedures under sec- 
tion 706, would require a long period of 
time to acquire staff, procedures, and 
organization before EEOC could start 
functioning. The estimate of an interim 
of at least 3 years was testified to, before 
any EEOC would be able to obtain sub- 
stantial numbers of enforceable orders 
under its section 706 cease-and-desist 
proceedings. 

FAVORABLE COURT RECORD UNDER SEC. 707 PAT- 
TERN OR PRACTICE SUITS 

In October 1969, the Civil Rights Di- 
vision was reorganized on a subject mat- 
ter basis, rather than the previous geo- 
graphic basis. 

The newly created employment section 
became responsible for all title VII 
enforcement and related activities under 
direction of the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral and Attorney General. 

Its record at reducing trial time of 
cases has been remarkable. Prior to July 
1, 1969, 47 “pattern or practice” cases 
had been filed, but only 18 had been tried 
or settled by that date. Of the 57 such 
cases filed prior to January 1, 1971, all 
but seven had been settled or brought to 
hearings on the merits; and the Govern- 
ment prevailed in each of them. 

The section’s experience in the last 2 
years has been that it usually obtains an 
effective, enforceable court order in less 
than a year from the time suit is filed. 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES COMMIS- 

SION FAVORS PRESENT JUDICIAL PROCEDURES 

FOR PATTERN OR PRACTICE CASES (SEC. 707, 

TITLE VII) 

William Brown, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, testified before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. At page 
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58 of the hearings, he spoke on the sub- 
ject of transfer of powers to the Com- 
mission. At the very outset, he said: 

I feel that such a transfer would not, at 
this time, be in the best interests of the 
Commission and would not promote the most 
effective administration of Title VII. 


He pointed out, among other things, 
that 30,000 complaints will be filed dur- 
ing this fiscal year and that there is an 
estimate of 45,000 complaints that will 
be filed in the coming fiscal year. He 
outlined many other reasons why the 
transfer to the Commission would be in- 
advisable and would constitute, as he 
put it, an erosion of the enforcement 
hi of title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act. 

He pointed out that to subject pattern 
or practice suits to administrative reme- 
dies would be to cast them into the same 
role and class as any other complaint 
submitted to the Commission; that is, 
any complaint, individual in character, 
or one which does not partake of the na- 
ture and scope of “pattern or practice” 
suits. 

After all, there is a reason for a sep- 
arate section (707) in title VII to deal 
with pattern or practice suits. The rea- 
son is still valid and sound, Its essence 
is that such situation embraces a much 
larger proportion than an ordinary case 
or complaint. 

The pattern or practice suit typically 
involves large employers or labor unions. 
Also difficult legal questions which are 
diligently canvassed and urged by op- 
posing sides. They are cases which are 
large, complex, and far-reaching. 

Their importance goes beyond the is- 
sues of the instant case. It goes to the 
application of that case to subsequent 
lesser title VII actions. Such a decision 
serves as a precedent for like or similar 
situations, and should be arrived at, and 
promulgated or disseminated, in appro- 
priate fashion. The publication of official 
court decisions makes such available na- 
tionwide; not only as to the original case 
and judgment or decree, but also as to 
supplementary proceedings which may 
be called for in securing enforcement 
and compliance. The capacity now resi- 
dent in the Attorney General to go di- 
rectly to the courts with such a case is 
valuable for maximum effectiveness. 

It was upon the foregoing considera- 
tions and others that Commission Chair- 
man William Brown IIM based his testi- 
mony, which reads in part: 

. . In S, 2515 as presently written, the 
power of the Attorney General to bring pat- 
tern or practice suits, once transferred, be- 
comes subject to the administrative reme- 
dies proposed in Section 4 of the Bill. This, 
in effect, minimizes the effectiveness of the 
pattern or practice suits since they would be- 
come no different than any other complaint 
submitted to the Commission. 

The effectiveness of pattern or practice 
litigation is the result of the ability of the 
Justice Department to bring these large, far- 
reaching, and often very complex suits di- 
rectly in courts. The importance of these 
suits has largely been the decisions which 
have resulted and which have set the prece- 


dents for subsequent leser Title VII actions. 
To nullify this powerful and effective 
means whereby the courts can interpret and 
clarify the provisions of Title VII, while at 
the same time establishing new judicial prec- 
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edents applicable to other courts and ad- 
ministrative agencies alike, would not, in my 
judgment serve to promote the most effec- 
tive administration of equal employment. 
Page 58, Hearings. 


He was asked by the committee chair- 
man in hearings as to whether the Com- 
mission would have the competency and 
will to handle all the subject matter in- 
volved in S. 2515 as written, including 
the self-enforcing cease and desist orders 
embraced in the broadened responsibility 
of the bill, the transfer of functions of 
the Office of Contract Compliance, the 
transfer of the Civil Service Commission 
jurisdiction over Federal employees, the 
transfer of the pattern and practice pro- 
visions of the Department of Justice, and 
so forth. Here is his answer (page 74, 
hearings) : 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I certainly feel 
that the commission has the competency to 
handle these matters. 

I would question at this time whether it 
has the ability in terms of resources—that 
is, financial resources—or in terms of people. 

I would be very much against the trans- 
fer, as I have indicated in my prepared text, 
of the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
responsibility at this time. 

I would be against the transfer of Attor- 
ney General’s right in Title VII at this time 
and also the responsibility of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to the EEOC, 


Still later in his testimony on this 
point, Commission Chairman Brown 
stated: 


One of the problems, as I have mentioned, 
is the overwhelming backlog of cases and I 
should point out to the committee that this 
is true, notwithstanding the fact that in 
the past fiscal year we have increased our 
ability to turn our decisions at something 
like three times the rate of the previous year. 

We have doubled the number of concilia- 
tions and predecision settlements over the 
prior year but the number of cases coming 
into the Commission has continued to esca- 
late at a very alarming rate and, as I have 
indicated now, the current estimates for the 
fiscal 1972 are now over some 30,00 individual 
complaints coming in as opposed to the orig- 
inal estimate which was made last year of 
19,000 complaints being sent into the Com- 
mission. 

As @ matter of fact, in the budget which 
was submitted for fiscal year 1973, we antic- 
ipate some 45,000 new incoming charges of 
discrimination in fiscal year 1973, and I 
am told by some of my staff that may be a 
low estimate. 

So, taking those figures into considera- 
tion—plus the fact that in some cases I 
question the advisability of putting some of 
the provisions in this Commission—as it re- 
lates to the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance—my position would be that I am not 
in favor of those transfers. 


In summary, it can be said that Com- 
mission Chairman Brown opposed sec- 
tion 5 of the bill to transfer the Attor- 
ney General’s powers to the EEOC, on 
two broad grounds: The effectiveness of 
pattern and practice suits would be min- 
imized and impaired; and second, the 
overwhelming burden of cases and their 
monumental backlog with increasing 
volume of complaints for processing 
would make it most difficult and inad- 
visable to handle addition duties such 
as those embraced in the transfer in 
question. 

There is still another reason why an 
erosion of enforcement effort would oc- 
cur if section 5 is enacted. 
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Enactment of section 5 of the bill 
would place all “pattern or practice” 
cases under the cease and desist au- 
thority contained in section 706 of the 
Civil Rights Act as amended. Such cease 
and desist authority is complaint 
oriented. It was so devised and written 
to handle individual cases with dis- 
patch, with as little formality as pos- 
sible, and so forth. So this fiscal year 
they will have some 32,000 complaints 
filed with the Commission. Next fiscal 
year they expect 45,000. 

But pattern or practice authority is 
not a complaint oriented authority. 

The nature of pattern and practice 
authority is to investigate any informa- 
tion that may come to attention that sug- 
gests patterns of discrimination in a 
large company which may have many 
plants, divisions, or branches; or in a 
large labor union, or group of unions, or 
their affiliates, with thousands of mem- 
bers and jobs involved; or in an entire 
industry, with many companies and 
unions. There the necessity will be to 
determine complex and difficult questions 
of law, fact, and remedy; to render a 
decision or decree; and be prepared to 
engage in such subsequent proceedings 
as necessary to insure full compliance. 
Perhaps by supplementary relief, or 
maybe by way of contempt of court 
orders. 

Such imposing, far-reaching, and ex- 
tended proceedings would be most diffi- 
cult if not impossible for an administra- 
tive body to handle as investigator, 
prosecutor, and judge. If it could be done 
at all, it would not be for a long time 
that it could start producing substan- 
tial numbers of cases, and then not very 
effectively and not very well. 

These latter points have already been 
covered in my remarks as to the time 
involved—3 years at least—according to 
testimony in the record. 

Mr. President, in summarizing, I might 
say that the judicial enforcement pro- 
vided in section 707 as presently effective 
should be retained. These practices have 
worked well. The attorneys assigned to 
the tasks have been backed by the sub- 
stantial prestige of the Department of 
Justice and all the resources of that de- 
partment. These resources include ex- 
istent talent possessed by the FBI, the 
U.S. marshals, the appeals unit of the 
department of the U.S. attorneys located, 
together with deputy attorneys, in all the 
89 districts of the Federal district court. 

There is a highly effective law enforce- 
ment operation under this arrangement, 
under title VII. It is submitted that this 
record fully warrants continuation of 
that operation, whether the Commission 
is given enforcement power or not and 
whether such power that they are given 
will be judicial or administrative. That 
record is very signal. Among other 
things, it was pointed out that in the 
last year and a half or so, of the dozen 
or so cases which were tried and dis- 
posed of—concluded, as they call it—11 
were concluded within 11 months after 
the filing of the complaint in the court. 
So that, together with many other rea- 
sons, would argue persuasively for the 
retention of section 707 as it presently 
exists in the law in title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act. It would also argue per- 
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suasively that section V of the pending 
bill should be deleted in its entirety to 
accomplish that result. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bucktey). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 858 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, with the approval of the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill; the dis- 
tinguished author of amendment No. 
858; the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) ; and the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama (Mr, ALLEN), I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment by Mr. Javits and Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS be temporarily laid aside and that 
amendment 858 of the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) be called up 
and made the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bucktey). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so order- 
ed. 

The amendment (No. 858) of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN) 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 33, insert the following between 
the comma after the word “State’’ on line 
19 and the word “or” on line 20: “or the 
employment of physicians or surgeons by 
public or private hospitals”. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, on 
Monday next, after the two leaders have 
been recognized under the standing or- 
der, there be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business for not 
to exceed 30 minutes, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes; at the con- 
clusion of which the Chair lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent further, 
that, on Monday next, at the time the 
unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate, time on the pending amendment, 
No. 858 of the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin), began running, to be 
equally divided between the distin- 
guished author of the amendment, Mr. 
Ervin, and the distinguished manager of 
the bill, Mr. WILLIAMs; that at 1:30 p.m. 
the Senate go into executive session to 
proceed with consideration of the treaty, 
Executive H; that at the conclusion of 
the vote on the treaty the Senate return 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness; that a vote on the pending amend- 
ment, No. 858, of Mr. Ervin, occur at 3 
p.m.; provided further, that the time on 
the pending amendment following a vote 
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on the treaty continue to be under the 
control of and divided between the au- 
thor of amendment No. 858 and the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill; provided 
further, that time on any amendment 
thereto, any debatable motion, appeal, 
or point of order be limited to 10 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
mover of such and the distinguished 
manager of the bill, except in an in- 
stance in which the manager of the bill 
would favor such, and in that case the 
time in opposition to such be under the 
control of the distinguished minority 
leader or his designee; provided further, 
that the time on any amendment to the 
amendment, debatable motion, appeal, 
or point of order come out of the time 
on amendment No. 858, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the time on any mo- 
tion to reconsider, which would be 
limited to 10 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided as heretofore stated, but, nat- 
urally, not to come out of the time on the 
amendment, No. 858. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there will be a rollcall vote on 
amendment No. 858 on Monday at 3 
o'clock p.m. And there will be a rollcall 
vote on the treaty, Executive H, which 
will occur at 2 o’clock on Monday after- 
noon. There may be other rollcall votes 
during the day. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I want to make sure that we all 
understand what the situation will be. 
Upon the announcement of the results 
of the vote on the Ervin amendment, 
No. 858, on Monday, the Senate will 
resume consideration of the Javits-Wil- 
liams amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Presiding Officer. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been requested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HartTKe) to have a statement printed in 
the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HARTKE 


Mr. President, the policy of the U.S. has 
long been one of freedom and self-deter- 
mination for all peoples of the world. There 
remain, however, many nations that are still 
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victims of colonization and to whom freedom 
and independence are denied. Many of these 
suppressed nations are given little attention 
by the U.S. as we concentrate on the major 
incidents of encroachment upon freedom in 
the international area. Today, however, we 
devote our consideration to one of the smaller 
Soviet satellites, Lithuania, as she celebrates 
her 54th anniversary of independence. 

Lithuanian independence came after a 
long struggle at the closing of World War I, 
on February 16, 1918; but this hard won 
freedom from the Russians was shortly, 
thereafter, curtailed. In June, 1940, Lithu- 
ania was overrun by the forces of the Soviet 
Union and forced by the harsh terms of the 
ultimatum presented them to accept Soviet 
Occupation. A Soviet administered election 
resulted in the formation of a communist 
government more than friendly to the Soviet 
Union. 

In 1941, Hitler invaded Lithuania and 
ousted the Russians from the country. The 
Germans did not liberate the Lithuanian 
people but merely suppressed them under the 
occupation of a different regime. The Rus- 
sians, victorious in their effort to remove the 
Germans in 1944, resumed their control of 
the small country. Lithuania remains a satel- 
lite to this day. 

Although the communists profess great 
progress in Lithuania’s industry, agriculture, 
education, and culture, since their domina- 
tion of the country, the Lithuanians, them- 
selves, protest against their lack of freedom 
and the communist methods imposed upon 
them. They remain devoted to their ultimate 
goal of freedom and self-determination. 
Their cause will not be quenched until the 
restrictions are lifted, the forced demographic 
changes are eliminated, the terror tactics 
are discontinued. They stand firm in their 
resolution for national independence and in- 
dividual freedom. 

Consistent with that concept of freedom 
upon which our country is founded, despis- 
ing all forms of tyranny, it is appropriate on 
this occasion of the 54th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence, that we insist once 
again that the imperialist oppression of 
Lithuania cease—and that these brave peo- 
ple be granted the independence and free- 
dom for which they have long and coura- 
geously struggled. 


PAY BOARD NEWS RELEASE 
AND RESOLUTION ON MERIT 
INCREASES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a news release 
issued today by the Pay Board and a 
resolution adopted by the Pay Board on 
February 8, 1972, with regard to merit 
increases be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

News RELEASE 

The Pay Board today revised its policy on 
Merit and Salary Administration plans to 
provide more equitable treatment for all seg- 
ments of the work force. The Pay Board had 
earlier resolved to revise its policy to en- 
sure . . . “equality of treatment for merit 
plans in labor agreement situations and in 
non-labor agreement situations.” 

The resolution adopted today by a 11-1 
vote will be published in the Federal Register 
as & proposed rule allowing the public 10 days 
to submit comments. The policy decision 
contained in the attached resolution will not 
become effective until final regulations are 
published in the Federal Register. 

In general the resolution provides that: 

Merit increases provided for in existing 
contracts and pay practices previously set 
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forth prior to November 14 may continue to 
become operative subject to review and pos- 
sible challenge. 

Merit increases provided for in new con- 
tracts or pay practices (negotiated or insti- 
tuted subsequent to November 13) are gov- 
erned by the 5.5% general wage and salary 
standard. 

New contracts or pay practices may also 
qualify for exceptions up to 7% for tandem or 
other bases, as provided for by the regula- 
tions. 

Successor contracts or pay practices, if they 
meet specific criteria as formal plans, may 
constitute an exception under Pay Board 
regulations, allowing up to a 7% annual ag- 
gregate wage and salary increase. 

Pay Board Chairman Judge George H. Boldt 
said, “This policy will ensure equality of 
treatment for all segments of the economy 
to the maximum extent the infinite variety 
of merit plans permit. This policy will con- 
tribute to the overall goals of the Economic 
Stabilization Program.” 

“We arrived at the decision after many 
hours of reasoned and reasonable discussion 
on all aspects of merit pay,” the Chairman 
continued. 

A copy of the resolution is attached. 
RESOLUTION ON MERIT INCREASES (ADOPTED 

FEBRUARY 8, 1972) 


Resolved: that the Pay Board hereby 
adopts the following policy decision with 
respect to merit raises: 

1. The policy decision on this subject 
adopted November 22, 1971, appearing as 
Item (6), Apepndix B—Interpretive Decisions 
Adopted by the Pay Board (6 CFR Part 201) 
is hereby revoked, except as provided below 
in paragraph 6. 

2. Merit increases provided for in contracts 
or pay practices negotiated or instituted sub- 
sequent to November 13, 1971, are governed 
by the General Wage and Salary Standard 
(Section 201.10), except as provided below. 

3. (a) Exceptions to the General Wage and 
Salary Standard may be sought on a tandem 
relationship or other basis, as provided by 
Section 201.11 of the Regulations, 

(b) That pay practices previously set forth 
within the meaning of Section 201.14 of the 
Regulations which do not expire earlier will 
be deemed to expire on November 13, 1972, 
except as they may qualify as an exception 
under the criteria set forth in Section 5, 
below. 

4. Merit increases provided for in existing 
contracts and pay practices previously set 
forth prior to November 14, 1972, are gov- 
erned by Section 201.14 of the Regulations. 

5. Merit plans under contracts and pay 
practices shall constitute an exception under 
Section 201.11 of the Pay Board Regulations, 
subject to paragraph (b) of that Section, if 
they meet the following criteria: 

(a) The merit plan is continued without 
change of terms or administrative practice 
from the preceding contract or pay practice, 
and 

(b) If the pay range is changed, the ranges 
may not be widened, i.e., the ratio of the 
maximum to the minimum of each range 
may not be increased. 

(c) The merit plan is one which: 

(1) Applies to particular jobs, job classi- 
fications, or positions with respect to which 
the duties and responsibilities of employees 
are specified; 

(2) Specifies rate ranges with respect to 
such jobs, job classifications, or positions; 

(3) Clearly defines policies and establishes 
practices for determining pay and the size 
and frequency of increases with respect to 
such jobs, job classification, or positions; 
and 

(4) Establishes a system of administrative 
control. 

Such exceptions shall be self-executing and 
handled in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in paragraph (c) of Section 201.11 
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in the same manner as that which applies to 
sub paragraphs (3) and (4) of Paragraph 
(a) of Section 201.11. 

Applications for exception which exceed 
the maximum amount allowed under Section 
201.11(b) shall be made to the Pay Board 
or its delegate and shall be reviewed under 
Section 201.11(d). 

6. Where, prior to the effective date of the 
final regulations, an existing contract with 
a merit plan expired and was replaced with 
& new contract executed prior to the effective 
date of the final regulations, for merit plan 
purposes it shall be governed by Item 6, 
Appendix B—Interpretive Decision (6 CFR 
Part 201) which was in effect at that time. 

7. Methcd of Computation for Increases 
Under Merit Plans Which Meet the Criteria 
of Paragraph 4 and other Merit Plans or 
Practices. 

(a) For purposes of calculating the allow- 
able amount of such wage and salary in- 
creases for an appropriate employee unit, 
the average wage and salary base for the pay 
period ending on or immediately preceding 
the day prior to the first day of the appro- 
priate twelve-month period shall be com- 
pared with the average wage and salary 
base for the pay period ending on or imme- 
diately preceding the last day of the appro- 
priate twelve-month period. 

(b) If, by the end of an appropriate wage 
year, the average wage and salary base for an 
appropriate employee unit is affected by 
changes in the composition of the unit with 
respect to employee average length-of-serv- 
ice or average skill levels, then compen- 
sating adjustments may be made in the 
otherwise permissible average wage and sal- 
ary base increase for the unit in such twelve- 
month period. Such adjustments are sub- 
ject to explanation and verification follow- 
ing required reporting procedures for the 
appropriate employee unit involved if ap- 
plicable for the category unit involved. This 
paragraph shall apply to all merit plans so 
long as administered in good faith. 

8. Effective date of policy decision: That 
this policy decision will not become effective 
until final regulations have been published 
in the Federal Register to implement 
this decision. Pending the final regulations, a 
notice of proposed rule-making containing 
the substance of this policy decision will be 
published in the Federal Register with a 
period of 10 days for the public to have an 
opportunity to comment. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
dent, the Senate is awaiting action by 
the House of Representatives on a resolu- 
tion providing for adjournment through 
the holidays. I move, therefore, that the 
Senate stand in recess awaiting the call 
of the Chair, with the understanding that 
the recess not extend beyond 5 p.m. 
today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4:13 p.m.) the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled (at 5 p.m.) 
when called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 
5:07 p.m.), the Senate took a recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled (at 5:10 p.m.) 
when called to order by the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF 
SENATE TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
FROM THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES UNTIL 1 P.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate may be author- 
ized to receive messages from the House 
of Representatives and from the Presi- 
dent of the United States during adjourn- 
ment of the Senate until 1 p.m. tomor- 
row. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, awaiting the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5:11 p.m.) the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled (at 5:13 p.m.) 
when called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


AUTHORITY FOR THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE TO 
SIGN DULY ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS UNTIL 1 P.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished Acting President pro tem- 
pore, the junior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN), be authorized to sign duly 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions until 
the hour of 1 p.m. tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 12910) to pro- 
vide for a temporary increase in the pub- 
lic debt limit, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12910) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
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RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL OF 
THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 
5:14 p.m.) the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled (at 5:36 p.m.) 
when called to order by the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


RECESS UNTIL 9 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 9 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 
5:37 p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
9 p.m., whereupon the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, February 9, 1972, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled joint res- 
olution: 

S.J. Res. 153. A joint resolution to des- 
ignate the week which begins on the first 
Sunday in March 1972 as “National Beta 
Club Week.” 


RECOGNITION OF THE NEW NATION 
OF BANGLADESH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement and 
an insertion by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) 
on the subject of according full diplomat- 
ic recognition to the new nation of Bang- 
ladesh. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). There being no objec- 
tion, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLINGS 


Mr. President, with each passing day, addi- 
tional countries accord full diplomatic recog- 
nition to the new nation of Bangladesh, It 
is right that they do so, for the people of 
that land have earned their freedom. They 
have earned the right to forge their own 
destiny in their own way. Leaders of govern- 
ments all around the world have recognized 
the reality of Bangladesh. The simple fact of 
the matter is that Bangladesh is no longer 
a part of Pakistan. To ignore that fact is to 
close our eyes to the most obvious reality. 

As of today, thirty nations have granted 
recognition to the newly-independent people 
of Bangladesh. Others are on the verge of 
doing so. Mr. President, I am attaching a list 
of nations which have recognized Bangla- 
desh, 

The most conspicuous absentee on this list, 
Mr. President, is the United States of 
America. For over a year now, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has followed a policy of moral 
and political bankruptcy on the subcon- 
tinent. First, the United States ignored the 
results of a free and open election, in which 
the people of East Pakistan gained a clear 
majority of representatives. When the lead- 
ers of West Pakistan ignored the results of 
the election and jailed the leader of the East 
Pakistanis, the United States underwrote the 
suppression by shipping arms and amuuni- 
tion to the military government in the West. 
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When suppression turned to outright geno- Inouye, Javits, Kennedy, Megnuson, Moss, 


cide, the Administration closed its eyes. And 
defenders of the Administration countered 
by saying we should all be thankful to the 
military dictatorship in Islamabad, because— 
after all—they helped Henry Kissinger fiy 
to mainland China. How blind can we be, 
Mr. President. 

Now that Bangladesh exists, we should 
have as our goal the continued independence 
of that land. We should want it to be no 
nation’s client—be it India’s or Russia’s or 
anyone elses. The logical way to do that is to 
start out by recognizing the fact of independ- 
ence. If we continue to hold back, others 
will fill the vacuum. The leaders of Bangla- 
desh will find their options closed. The 
United States should not delay another day 
in fulfilling its responsibilities. 

Mr. President, on January 25th, Senator 
Saxbe and I introduced a resolution calling 
upon the President to grant such recognition. 
Since then, twenty-eight Senators have 
joined us—Senators, I am happy to say, from 
both sides of the aisle. This is not a partisan 
issue, and it must not be allowed to become 
s partisan issue. Republicans and Democrats 
alike have been equally befuddled at the re- 
fusal of this country to deal with the world 
around us as it really exists. 

We have suffered a severe setback in our 
South Asian policy. We cannot recoup what 
has been lost. But we can try to get in step, 
and we can try to live up to our heritage of 
democracy. Two centuries ago we were a 
newly-emerged nation. in search of freedom 
and of recognition by the nations of the 
world. Now we are asked to do much the 
same thing for another new country. We are 
asked to recognize that a new people have 
joined the ranks of freedom, overthrowing 
repression, overcoming genocide, and now 
struggling to make their nation succeed. I 
hope and pray that we will soon stop throw- 
ing roadblocks in their way. 


BANGLADESH RECOGNITION STATUS REPORT 


Country and date: 

India, December 6. 

Bhutan, December 7. 

East Germany (Not considered state by 
US8.), January 11. 

Bulgaria, January 11. 

Poland, January 12. 

Mongolia, January 12. 

Burma, January 13. 

Nepal, January 16. 

Barbados (Commonwealth), January 21. 

Yugoslavia, January 22. 

USSR, January 24. 

Czechoslovakia, January 25. 

Hungary, January 26. 

Cyprus (Commonwealth), January 27. 

Cambodia, January 30. 

Australia (Commonwealth), January 31. 

New Zealand (Commonwealth), January 


Senegal, February 1. 

United Kingdom, February 4. 

West Germany, February 4. 

Sweden, February 4. 

Norway, February 4. 

Denmark, February 4. 

Finland, February 4. 

Iceland, February 4. 

Treland, February 4. 

Israel, February 4. 

Austria, February 4. 

Thailand, February 7. 

Netherlands, February 4 statement extend- 
ing recognition in principle. 

Total as of February 7, 1962: 30 nations 
have recognized Bangladesh. State Dept, has 
unconfirmed reports that Fiji and Tonga have 
recognized Bangladesh also. 

Cosponsorships on resolution to recognize 
Bangladesh, February 9, 1972 

Allott, Bentsen, Case, Chiles, Church, 
Cranston, Fulbright, Gravel, Harris, Hart, 
Hartke, Hughes. 


Muskie, Nelson. 
Pell, Percy, Ribicoff, Schweiker, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Tunney, Weicker, Williams. 
Total Senators: 30. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in accordance with paragraph 1, 
rule V, of the Senate rules, I have been 
asked by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. Coox) to re- 
quest a leave of absence for him from 
the Senate on Monday and Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14 and February 15, 1972, respec- 
tively. 

In view of the fact that the subcom- 
mittee of which he is a member will be 
conducting hearings in the State of Ken- 
tucky on those dates, the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky will be absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9:01 p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
9:10 p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reas- 
sembled, when called to order by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agree to the following concurrent res- 
olution: 

S. Con. Res. 61. A concurrent resolution 
providing for adjournment of the Senate 
from the close of business on Wednesday, 
February 9, 1972, until noon, Monday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1972, and the House of Representatives 
from close of business on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 9, 1972, until 12 o'clock meridian on 
February 16, 1972. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following joint resolution, to which 
the Speaker had affixed his signature: 

S.J. Res. 197. A joint resolution to provide a 
procedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast between certain shippers 
and associated employers and certain em- 
ployees. 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) was 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ALLEN). 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for Monday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1972, is as follows: 

The Senate will convene at 12 noon. 
After the two leaders have been recog- 
nized under the standing order, there 
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will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business for not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of morning business, 
the Senate will resume consideration of 
the unfinished business, which is S. 2515, 
the EEOC bill. 

At 1:30 p.m., the Senate will go into 
executive session and will proceed to the 
consideration of the treaty, Executive 
H, and will vote on the treaty at 2 p.m. 
That will be a rollcall vote. 

At 3 p.m., a rolicall vote will occur 
on amendment No. 858 of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin) to S. 2515, the EEOC bill. 
After the vote on the Ervin amendment, 
No. 858, the Senate will resume consid- 
eration of amendment No. 878 as pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WIıLLIams). Further rollcall 
votes could occur thereafter. 

As to Tuesday, February 15, 1972, the 
Senate will proceed during the day to 
debate the motion entered today by 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GAMBRELL) to reconsider the vote 
by which the Hruska amendment (No. 
877), to S. 2515, was today rejected, the 
hour between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to be 
equally divided and controlled by Sena- 
tors GAMBRELL and WILLIAMs. A vote will 
occur at 2 p.m. on the motion to re- 
consider, and that will be a rollcall vote. 
A motion to table the motion to recon- 
sider may be entered at the conclusion 
of the 1 hour of debate. 

Thereafter, on Tuesday, additional 
rollcall votes may occur on the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished assistant majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. I rise for the purpose of 
clarification. I believe that the treaty, 
Executive H, is the so-called seabed 
treaty having to do with nuclear material 
on the seabed; is that not correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished Republican leader is correct. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the distinguished 
assistant majority leader advise me how 
many yotes, at the minimum, can be ex- 
pected on Monday next? I did not count 
the enumeration. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. There will 
be at least two rollcall votes on Monday 
next. 

Mr. SCOTT. But there may be others? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. There may be others on Monday 
next. 

Mr. SCOTT. So, to repeat the distin- 
guished majority leader’s adjuration, 
votes can be expected every day when the 
Senate is in session. By virtue of the con- 
cern which he has expressed, it is not 
possible for the leadership on either side 
of the aisle to enter into agreements for 
the accommodation of individual Sena- 
tors as to votes, in view of the overriding 
necessity for getting on with the legis- 
lation. Is that an accurate assessment? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The dis- 
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tinguished Republican has stated the 
situation precisely. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am sure 
that the distinguished majority leader 
would want me to say that rollcall votes, 
and/or live quorum calls, can be expected 
daily throughout next week. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
assistant majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Republican leader. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 14, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 61, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
meridian, St. Valentine’s Day, Monday 
February 14, 1972. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9:11 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, February 14, 1972, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 9, 1972: 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Harold C. Crotty, of Michigan, to be a Mem- 
ber of the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science for the remainder 
of the term expiring July 19, 1972. 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
John A. Penello, of Maryland, to be a 
Member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring Au- 
gust 27, 1976. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
G. Latch, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts to which you are called in one 
body: and be thankful.—Colossians 3: 15. 

O God and Father of us all, we pray 
for our country and for those who are 
leading our people in this hour, shaping 
the future of our beloved land. Give to 
us courage, faith, and wisdom that the 
plans formulated, the decisions made, 
and the actions taken may be in accord- 
ance with Thy will for our Republic. May 
Thy spirit dwell in us richly as we con- 
tinue to work for freedom, justice, and 
peace in our world. 

Bless the people of our Nation and of 
all nations. Together may we realize our 


dependence upon Thee and in so doing 
learn to live with one another in the 
spirit of a true and living brotherhood. 
Thus may we promote the welfare of 
our country for the good of all mankind. 

In the spirit of Him who went about 
doing good we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 12488. An act to change the name of 
the Columbia lock and dam, on the Chat- 
tahoochee River, Ala., to the George W. 
Andrews lock and dam. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution of 
the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S.J, Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide 
a procedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast between certain shippers 
and associated employers and certain em- 
ployees. 


The message also announced that Mr. 
Corton had been appointed a conferee 


on the bill (H.R. 12067) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for foreign as- 
sistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
other purposes” in place of Mr. FONG, 
excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
86-42, had appointed Mr. Cook as a 
member, on the part of the Senate, of 
the U.S. group of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Conference to 
be held in Ottawa, Canada, February 17 
to 20, 1972. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 35] 


Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Fulton 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Gray 

Griffin 

Hagan 
Hansen, Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Helstoski 
Hillis 

Howard 
Jacobs 

Keith 

Long, La. 
McCloskey 
Macdonald, 
Dickinson Mass. Wiggins 
Diggs Mann Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Moorhead 
O’Konski 
Pelly 

Pike 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark, 
Rees 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stubblefield 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Udall 


Andrews 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 

Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Broomñeld 
Brown, Ohio 
Cabell 
Carey, N.Y. 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Collier 
Corman 
Culver 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellums 
Denholm 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON 8. 748— 
U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
FUND FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS, 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


Mr. PATMAN submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 748) to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third 
installments of the U.S. contributions to 
the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 92-830) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
748) to authorize payment and appropria- 
tion of the second and third installments 
of the U.S. contributions to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 
“Directors’. 

“Sec. 21. The President shall instruct the 
United States Executive Director of the Bank 
to vote against any loan or other utilization 
of the funds of the Bank for the benefit of 
any country which has— 

“(1) nationalized or expropriated or seized 
ownership or control of property owned by 
any United States citizen or by any corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association not less than 
50 per centum of which is beneficially owned 
by United States citizens; 

“(2) taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum of which is beneficially owned by 
United States citizens; or 

“(3) imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive mainte- 
nance or operational conditions, or has taken 
other actions, which have the effect of na- 
tionalizing, expropriating, or otherwise seiz- 
ing ownership or control of property so 
owned; 
unless the President determines that (A) 
an arrangement for prompt, adequate, and 
effective compensation has been made, (B) 
the parties have submitted the dispute to 
arbitration under the rules of the Conven- 
tion for the Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes, or (C) good faith negotiations are in 
progress aimed at providing prompt, ad- 
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equate, and effective compensation under the 
applicable principles of international law.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Wo. A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
HENRY REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
HENRY GONZALEZ, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 
Garry BROWN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
M. MANSFIELD, 
G. D. AIKEN, 
CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
748) to authorize payment and appropriation 
of the second and third installments of the 
United States contributions to the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 


EXPROPRIATION AMENDMENT 


House Amendment.—Contains a provision 
which requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to instruct the United States Executive 
Director of the Bank to vote against any loan 
for the benefit of any country which— 

(1) nationalizes, expropriates, or seizes 
control of property owned by United States 
citizens, 

(2) has taken steps to nullify contracts 
with United States citizens, 

(3) imposes discriminatory taxes, etc., on 
property of United States citizens, or 

(4) seizes a vessel of the United States in 
territorial waters or the high seas on the 
basis of rights or claims which are not rec- 
ognized by the United States and requires a 
charge to be paid to secure the release of the 
vessel and crew, 
unless the Secretary determines that (A) 
arrangements for compensation have been 
made, (B) the dispute has been submitted 
for international arbitration, or (C) good 
faith negotiations are in progress, 

Senate Bill—No comparable provision. 

Conference Action.—Adopts the House 
amendment with the following modifications: 

(1) Strikes out all references to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and instead, gives 
to the President of the United States the 
responsibility to give instructions with re- 
spect to the voting against any loan or other 
utilization of funds for the benefit of any 
country which expropriates property. 

(2) Deletes the matter appearing in para- 
graph 4 relating to the seizure of vessels of 
the United States. 


NARCOTICS DRUGS 


House Amendment.—Requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the United 
States Executive Director of the Bank to vote 
against any loan for the benefit of any coun- 
try with respect to which the President of 
the United States makes a determination that 
such country has failed to take adequate 
steps to prevent narcotic drugs (which are 
produced in, or transported through, such 
country) from (A) being sold illegally with- 
in such country to United States Govern- 
ment personnel, or (B) entering the United 
States unlawfully. 

Senate Bill—No comparable provision. 
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Conference Action —Adopts the House pro- 
vision, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Wm. A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K, SULLIVAN, 
HENRY REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
HENRY GONZALEZ, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 
GARRY BROWN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
M. MANSFIELD, 
G. D. AIKEN, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 749, 
U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS TO SPECIAL 
FUNDS, THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


Mr. PATMAN submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 749) to authorize U.S. contribu- 
tions to the Special Funds of the Asian 
Development Bank: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 92-831) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 749) 
to authorize United States contributions to 
the Special Funds of the Asian Development 
Bank, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 1, line 10, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert the following: “Presi- 
dent”. 

On page 2, line 11, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert the following: ‘“Presi- 
dent”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Wo. A. BARRETT, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

HENRY GONZALEZ, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 

Garry Brown, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

M. MANSFIELD, 

G. D. AIKEN, 

CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 
The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
749) to authorize United States contribu- 
tions to the Special Funds of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the managers and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 
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EXPROPRIATION AMENDMENT 


House Amendment.—Requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the United 
States Executive Director of the Bank to vote 
against any loan for the benefit of any 
country which— 

(1) nationalizes, expropriates, or seizes 
control of property owned by United States 
citizens, 

(2) has taken steps to nullify contracts 
with United States citizens, or 

(3) imposes discriminatory taxes, etc. on 
property of United States citizens, 


unless the Secretary determines that (A) 
arrangements for compensation have been 
made, (B) the dispute has been submitted 
for international arbitration, or (C) good 
faith negotiations are in progress. 

Senate Bill—No comparable provision. 

Conference Action.—Adopts the House 
amendment with the following modification: 
Strikes out all references to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and, instead, gives to the 
President of the United States the respon- 
sibility to give instructions with respect to 
the voting against any loan or other utiliza- 
tion of funds for the benefit of any country 
which expropriates property. 


NARCOTICS DRUGS 


House Amendment.—Requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the United 
States Executive Director of the Bank to 
vote against any loan for the benefit of any 
country with respect to which the President 
of the United States makes a determination 
that such country has failed to take ade- 
quate steps to prevent narcotic drugs (which 
are produced in, or transported through, 
such country) from (A) being sold illegally 
within such country to United States Gov- 
ernment personnel, or (B) entering the 
United States unlawfully. 

Senate Bill—No comparable provision. 

Conference Action—Adopts the House 
provision. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Wm. A, BARRETT, 

LEONOR K, SULLIVAN, 

HENRY REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

HENRY GONZALEZ, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 

GARRY BROWN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

M. MANSFIELD, 

G. D. AIKEN, 

CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 2010, 
INCREASED PARTICIPATION BY 
UNITED STATES IN INTERNATION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PATMAN submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 2010) to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 92-832) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2010) to provide for increased participation 
by the United States in the International 
Development Association, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
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ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1 and 3, and agree to the same. 

Amendment Numbered 2: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 1, line 11, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert the following: “Presi- 
dent”. 

On page 2, line 11, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert the following: “Presi- 
dent”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

WRIGHT PAaTMAN, 

Wm. A. BARRETT, 

LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

HENRY REUSS, 

THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 

HENRY GONZALEZ, 

WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 

GARRY BROWN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 

M. MANSFIELD, 

G. D. AIKEN, 

CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2010) to provide for increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Interna- 
tional Development Association, submit the 
following joint statement to the House and 
the Senate in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the managers and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

EXPROPRIATION AMENDMENT 


House Amendment—Requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the United 
States Executive Directors of the Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Development As- 
sociation to vote against any loan for the 
benefit of any country which— 


(1) nationalizes, expropriates, or seizes 
control of property owned by United States 
citizens, 

(2) has taken steps to nullify contracts 
with United States citizens, or 

(3) imposes discriminatory taxes, etc. on 
property of United States citizens, 


unless the Secretary determines that (A) ar- 
rangements for compensation haye been 
made, (B) the dispute has been submitted 
for international arbitration, or (C) good 
faith negotiations are in progress. 

Senate Bill—No comparable provision. 

Conference Action.—Adopts the House 
amendment with the following modification: 
Strikes out all references to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and, instead, gives to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the responsibility 
to give instructions with respect to the vot- 
ing against any loan or other utilization of 
funds for the benefit of any country which 
expropriates property. 

NARCOTICS DRUGS 

House Amendment.—Requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to instruct the United 
States Executive Directors of the Bank and 
the Association, respectively, to vote against 
any loan for the benefit of any country with 
respect to which the President of the United 
States makes a determination that such 
country has failed to take adequate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs (which are pro- 
duced in, or transported through, such coun- 
try) from (A) being sold illegally within such 
country to United States Government per- 
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sonnel, or (B) entering the United States 
unlawfully. 
Senate Bill—No comparable provision. 
Conference Action.—Adopts the House pro- 
vision. 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Wm. A. BARRETT, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
HENRY REUSS, 
THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
HENRY GONZALEZ, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON, 
GARRY BROWN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
M. MANSFIELD, 
G. D. AIKEN, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 12067, FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 12067) 
making appropriations for foreign as- 
sistance and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
othe> purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
PassMAN, Rooney of New York, Lone of 
Maryland, RoysBaL, HATHAWAY, GALIFI- 
ANAKIS, MAHON, SHRIVER, RIEGLE, Mc- 
EWEN, Rogrnson of Virginia, and Bow. 


WEST COAST DOCK STRIKE 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I think we can all take satis- 
faction at the news of the settlement of 
the west coast dock strike. I think the 
settlement provides proof, if proof were 
needed, that voluntary collective bar- 
gaining can serve a useful purpose in re- 
solving issues arising between manage- 
ment and labor. As a result of my efforts 
to help bring about a workable solution 
to the west coast dispute, I have found 
it necessary to absent myself from the 
floor for considerable periods of time and 
was, thereby, unable to answer a number 
of rollcalls, a circumstance I hope my 
constituents will understand. Had I 
found it possible to be on the floor I 
would have voted for the bill to increase 
American participation in the Interna- 
tional Development Association and 
against amendments to reduce the Amer- 
ican contribution. Similarly, I would 
have voted to expand the membership of 
the American Bi-Centennial Commis- 
sion, for the Bald Eagle Protection Act 
and for extension of the Federal Pollu- 
tion Control Act. Happily, all of these 
bills passed by comfortable margins; 
therefore, my absence was not crucial to 
determination cf the issue. 
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SOME ABC’S OF OUR PRECARIOUS 
FISCAL SITUATION 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House will consider the administration's 
request for a $50 billion increase in the 
public debt ceiling. I take this time to 
recite a few of the ABC’s of our pre- 
carious fiscal situation. On January 24, I 
spoke at great length on the subject. 

The public debt subject to the debt 
ceiling is now about $425 billion. 

The 1973 budget message estimates 
that the debt will reach about $482 bil- 
lion by June 30, 1973. 

The 1973 budget message requests new 
spending authority for fiscal 1973 of 
about $271 billion, some $21 billion above 
the current year total. 

The 1973 budget message estimates ex- 
penditures on the unified budget basis of 
$246.3 billion, about $9.7 billion above 
this year. 

The 1973 budget message estimates the 
Federal funds deficit, which is the deficit 
closely related to the debt ceiling, at— 

For fiscal 1972, $44.7 billion. 

For fiscal 1973, $36.2 bililon. 

The 1973 budget message estimates 
that in the 4 fiscal years, 1970-1973, the 
Federal funds deficit will total $123.9 bil- 
lion—an average of $31 billion a year. 

On a Federal funds basis, including 
fiscals 1972 and 1973, we have had 37 def- 
icits in the last 43 years. 

Last year, congressional actions and 
inactions in their impact on budget esti- 
mates of fiscal 1972 expenditures were 
about a standoff. There were a number of 
reductions and a number of increases, 
but the net effect was as I have just 
stated. 

In the tax bill last year, tax revenues 
were reduced by about $15 billion over a 
8-year period. Of course, the hope is 
that the tax reductions will stimulate the 
economy and tend to offset the revenue 
cut, but this is by no means assured. 


ADMINISTRATION’S FISCAL YEAR 
1973 BUDGET 


(Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when we examine the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal year 1973 budget, recently 
presented to the Congress, we find that 
the American taxpayer is expected to pay 
$21.2 billion merely to pay off the inter- 
est on the national debt. 

This amounts to a payment of over 
$40,000 per minute—merely to pay off 
the interest. 

But, the debt is not new in America. 

In 1902 when Theodore Roosevelt was 
ee the national debt was $1.2 bil- 

on. 

It gradually rose to $17.5 billion in 1929 
under Herbert Hoover’s first year as 
President. 

Under President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
administration, the national debt in- 
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creased, on the average, by $17.6 billion 
per year. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt died in 
1945, our debt was $259 billion. 

Under the Truman and Eisenhower 
years, the debt increased by $4.3 billion 
and $3.5 billion respectively, per year. 

The national debt increased by $6.9 bil- 
lion per year under President Kennedy, 
and $11 billion per year under President 
Johnson. 

In 1969, the total national debt was 
$353.7 billion. 

Today, the administration is request- 
ing congressional approval to increase 
the national debt to $480 billion. 

During the last 4 years, the debt has 
increased by approximately $30 billion 
a year. The national debt has increasea 
by one-fourth in the last 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, during the minute I 
spoke, the American people paid $40,- 
000—merely to pay the interest on this 
tremendous debt. E 

It is time for a hard look at the na- 
tional debt. 5 

It is time to reduce this $480 billion 
burden on the American people. 


CLOSING THE MEDICINE CABINET 
AS A DRUG SOURCE 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, testimony 
during the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on public health and environ- 
ment indicate that we have a good 
chance now of beginning to eliminate 
the household medicine cabinet as a 
major source of abused drugs. 

The Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs has recommended a cut in 
the production of amphetamines by 40 
percent this year. That is a significant 
cut. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
testified that they would recommend an 
additional 30 percent cut making a 70 
percent cut in amphetamines to be pro- 
duced in this country. One of the com- 
panies that has been exporting about 
99 percent has now agreed to its total 
production for export. 

With these reductions we will elimi- 
nate almost 89 percent of the current 
duction of amphetamines. 

I am also encouraged that the com- 
mittee has been able to get the Food 
and Drug Administration to address it- 
self now to barbiturates. FDA has said 
it is going to recommend a reduction in 
the production of barbiturates in about 3 
months. 

If we can quickly implement the am- 
phetamine quota and move as fast as 
possible to bring about realistic checks 
on barbiturates, I think we can eliminate 
the medicine cabinet as one of the major 
sources of drug abuse. 

One of the most important things in 
addition to the regulation of these drugs 
will be to implement a physician educa- 
tion program, for eventually they hold 
the key to the floodgates of these and 
other prescription drugs. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


(Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to Join with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa (Mr. KYL) 
in introducing an important conserva- 
tion measure to aid in our efforts to en- 
hance the reforestation work in national 
forests. 

This is but the first in a series of legis- 
lative proposals designed to bring about 
a comprehensive program of “Trees for 
People.” 

Congressman KYL is to be commended 
for his leadership efforts in initiating 
this project. His work will help renew 
and enhance our Nation’s public forests. 

The bill we are introducing is particu- 
larly beneficial in that it funds the im- 
proved reforestation program by means 
of a fund consisting of revenues derived 
from import duties on timber products. 
As such, this program will assure an ade- 
quate funding level on a predictable 
basis. Our initial estimate is an annual 
program of $62 million. 

In addition, such a program would re- 
verse the existing situation in which the 
only funds available for reforestation ef- 
forts are those derived from the sale of 
timber on national forestlands. 

I am thoroughly familiar with refor- 
estation needs of the vast public forests 
in my “redwood empire” congressional 
district. Enactment of this legislative 
package would make the redwood em- 
pire of California the greatest tree grow- 
ing area in the world. 


THE REMARKS OF WHITE HOUSE 
CHIEF OF STAFF ROBERT HALDE- 
MAN 


(Mr. RIEGLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
credible remarks of White House Chief 
of Staff Robert Haldeman still remain 
on the public record. I refer to his irre- 
sponsible and unsubstantiated charge 
that those who differ with the adminis- 
tration’s Vietnam policies are ‘“con- 
sciously aiding and abetting the enemy.” 

This blanket charge of treason, by the 
President’s chief of staff, is obviously 
without foundation and must be re- 
tracted if people are to have any faith 
at all in the integrity of the administra- 
tion. 

It is therefore essential that the White 
House officially repudiate this unfounded 
charge—and clear the air. Official silence 
only confirms everyone’s worst fears. If 
this unfounded charge is not retracted, 
then Mr. Haldeman should be relieved of 
his official responsibilities without delay. 
This issue must be resolved one way or 
the other, 


REPLY TO STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
intended to take this 1 minute, but I 
want to reply to my friend and colleague 
from Michigan and simply advise him 
that unless he has had his ears closed, 
the President of the United States has 
just been on the radio telling the country 
and the world that he charges none of 
the people who oppose him with insin- 
cerity, treason, or anything else. He just 
hopes that the process of debate, for 
which America is so justly famous, will 
not play into the hands of the enemy 
and cause a postponement of a resolution 
of the Vietnam war until after the elec- 
tion this fall. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Has the President in fact 
repudiated the remarks made by Mr. 
Haldeman on national television? Yes 
or no? 

Mr. WYMAN, As the gentleman knows, 
Mr. Ziegler has publicly indicated that 
what Mr. Haldeman said, he said for 
himself. I would construe the President’s 
remarks to the Nation this morning as 
being the very antithesis of the implica- 
tions of the gentleman from Michigan 
concerning President Nixon’s position, 
which I deeply resent. 


INTEREST RATES 


(Mr, HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comment on the remarks of Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Charles E. 
Walker at a meeting here in Washing- 
ton yesterday, in which he was projecting 
the interest rates for this year and the 
coming year. I find the projections, both 
from the Under Secretary and from other 
administration spokesmen, very unreal- 
istic and misleading. I suggest that look- 
ing at the amount of the deficit being 
added to the public debt, and at the 
methods by which public and private 
debts are financed, interest rates will be 
up in the commercial: banking field to 
about 6 percent during 1972 and will 
very likely be up toward 614 percent in 
1973. Anybody who projects a rosier pic- 
seo than that is not in touch with re- 
ality. 

The facts, quite simply are that in 1970 
the Federal Government’s debt was up 
to $301.1 billion. This figure does not 
include the $38.8 billion of debt of the 
Federal financial agencies. The total pri- 
vate debt was $1,356.9 billion of which 
$582.8 billion was corporate debt and 
$126.8 billion was consumer debt. The 
administration itself predicts a 9-percent 
increase in consumer credit activity and 
a Federal deficit in 1973 of $25.5 billion 
added to 1971’s $23 billion and 1972’s 
$38.8 billion. All of this adds up to sub- 
stantial demands being made on the 
money markets in this country with the 
inevitable result being an increase in in- 
terest rates. 

I for one am at a loss to understand 
how the administration can predict in- 
creases in both public and private de- 
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mands on the money market and in the 
next breath predict that interest rates 
will not increase. 


THE OUSTER OF TWO REPORTERS 
FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 
SHOWS THE TRAGEDY OF OUST- 
ING NATIONALIST CHINA 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the trag- 
edy of excluding Nationalist China from 
the United Nations is now becoming 
more and more apparent. The latest ex- 
ample of what a great mistake was made 
by this administration when it failed to 
help keep Nationalist China in the 
United Nations was demonstrated by the 
act of the U.N. Secretary General who re- 
cently ousted two Nationalist Chinese re- 
porters from the United Nations because 
Nationalist China no longer is recognized 
by the U.N. 

Their credentials have been with- 
drawn, and they are barred from cover- 
age at the United Nations under the 
specious excuse that since Nationalist 
China is no longer recognized by the 
United Nations, these two newsmen are 
not permitted to cover the news in that 
agency. I hope the conscience of this 
Congress can be aroused to repudiate this 
action. And I hope the press of the free 
world will register such outrage at this 
disgraceful act that the new U.N. Sec- 
retary General will reverse the ban and 
restore these two reporters’ credentials. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRESIDENT BY 
CANDIDATES 


(Mr. YOUNG of Florida asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Riecte) raised 
a question about the President repudi- 
ating one of his staff members. I would 
like to take a few minutes of the time of 
the House and read what the President 
said today in his published statement at 
11 o’clock. 

I have no complaint over the fact that 
during this period when I have been ending 
the war I did not begin I have been subjected 
to vigorous criticism. I do not question the 
patriotism or the sincerity of those who 
disagree with my policies to bring peace. 

But as I said in 1968, when I was a candi- 
date for President, we have only one Presi- 
dent at a time. Only the President can 
negotiate an end to the war. There should 
always be free debate and criticism so that 
our policy will represent the best thinking 
of our nation. But a candidate for President 
has a higher responsibility than the ordinary 
critic. A candidate should make any criticism 
he believes would contribute to bringing an 
honorable peace. 

But I would hope that anyone seeking the 
Presidency would examine his statements 
earefuly to be sure that nothing he says 
might give the enemy an incentive to pro- 
long the war until after the election. 

Trust in the United States among the 
45 nations with which we have treaty com- 
mitments is essential if peace and freedom 
are to be preserved in the world. 
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Let us end our involvement in the war in 
Vietnam in a way which will not destroy 
that trust. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that pretty much 
answers the question which was raised by 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE) today. 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT ON FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 92-249) 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As I prepare to set out on my summit 
trips to Peking and Moscow, it is espe- 
cially timely for the American people 
and the Congress to have available a 
basis for understanding the Govern- 
ment’s policies and broad purposes in for- 
eign affairs. That is the function of this, 
my third annual report. 

These annual reports trace the evolu- 
tion of our policies over the years of our 
term of office and describe our responses 
to new problems and issues as they have 
arisen. They provide an insight into our 
philosophy of foreign policy and our new 
approaches to peace. 

The broad framework presented here 
will be filled out in two other major docu- 
ments: the Secretary of State’s second 
annual report, which will describe in de- 
tail our relations with individual coun- 
tries and set forth the major public docu- 
mentation of our policy, and the annual 
Defense Report of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 9, 1972. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S STATE OF 
THE WORLD MESSAGE 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Nixon’s state of the world 
message is an honest, thoroughgoing 
analysis of our foreign affairs which 
helps the American people view our for- 
eign relations in proper prospective and 
promotes world understanding of our ac- 
tions. 

Regarding the President’s comments 
on his upcoming trip to Peking, I join 
with the President in his hope that the 
trip will establish a basis for future nego- 
tiation with the People’s Republic of 
China of all points of conflict between 
our two nations. 

I also share the President's view that 
we will never collaborate with the North 
Vietnamese to turn South Vietnam over 
to Communist rule. To me, this is the nub 
of the current debate over Vietnam 
policy. The United States should not be 
a party to any so-called peace settlement 
that would assure a Communist takeover 
of South Vietnam. 

I would also single out for special men- 
tion in connection with the President’s 
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state of the world message his call for 
a major series of new trade talks, It is 
absolutely mandatory for the future eco- 
nomic well-being of the United States 
that a Nixon round of trade talks be 
initiated and pursued to a successful con- 
clusion. Our trade negotiators, because of 
our new economic policy, are in a 
stronger position to achieve better terms 
in dealing with other nations. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORT 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC DEBT LIMITATION 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 809 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 809 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12910) to provide for a temporary increase 
in the public debt limit, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No amend- 
ments shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and said amend- 
ments shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding, but 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is recognized for 1 hour, 
Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from California, and I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 809 
provides a closed rule with 4 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
12910 to provide for a temporary in- 
crease in the public debt limit. The reso- 
lution also provides a general waiver of 
points of order. The reason for the waiver 
is that the original Liberty Bond Act 
provided for an appropriation and any 
time you amend that which initially ap- 
propriated money, bypassing the Appro- 
priations Committee, that amendment 
remains subject to a point of order. 
Under present law, the permanent 
debt ceiling is $400 billion and a tempo- 
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rary increase of $30 billion is provided, 
making an overall limit of $430 billion, 
effective through June 30, 1972. 

H.R. 12910 provides for a further 
temporary increase of $20 billion, also 
effective through June 30, 1972. There is 
no change made in the permanent debt 
limitation. Therefore, the total debt 
limitation through June 30, 1972, will be 
$450 billion. The total debt limitation as 
of July 1, 1972, will revert to $400 billion. 

The limitation for fiscal year 1973 will 
be considered at a later date. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has explained 
the resolution and has explained the 
present situation regarding the debt 
limit. The administration did ask for a 
$50 billion increase to take them through 
February 1973. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
wanted to have this bill held to $20 bil- 
lion, so that it could be looked at again 
at the end of the fiscal year. The bill 
went out of the committee on a voice vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I have looked over the 
schedule of the number of times the debt 
has been increased since I first came to 
the Congress. In 1956 the total permanent 
and temporary debt limit was $281 bil- 
lion. With this increase today, almost 16 
years later, there will be a total and per- 
manent debt limit of $450 billion. 

That is a lot of money, Mr. Speaker. I 
do not know what is going to happen to 
the future of our great country if the 
Congress keeps spending and spending 
more than we take in. 

I support the rule, but once again I 
will not vote for the increase, because I 
have not voted for the measures that have 
caused this debt increase each time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 809. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12910) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12910, with 
Mr. Hungate in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. MILLS) 
will be recognized for 2 hours, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. BYRNES) 
will be recognized for 2 hours. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe my fellow 
Members will agree that it would not be 
hard to find a more popular piece of leg- 
islation than the measure before us. 
Raising the debt ceiling is not pleasant 
to contemplate. None of us on the Ways 
and Means Committee is happy to have 
to bring the measure before you. We do 
this solely because we have no recourse. 
The plain fact is that if we do not take 
action, the actual debt itself will exceed 
the maximum permissible limit in a 
month or less. Accordingly, we must pro- 
vide more leeway in the debt ceiling at 
this time if the Government is to con- 
tinue to operate and continue to pay its 
bills. The pending bill will allow the Gov- 
ernment to do this. At the same time, 
when we have heard the complete story, 
I am sure all of us will agree that in set- 
ting the new debt ceiling the committee 
has kept the tightest possible rein on it. 

Mr. Chairman, the need to increase 
the debt ceiling stems, of course, from 
the very huge increases in budget deficits 
that we have been incurring in recent 
years. As you know, the administration’s 
recent budget document indicates that 
the unified budget deficit for fiscal year 
1972 will be $39 billion and not the $11 
billion plus predicted in the original 
budget submitted to the Congress. This 
is more than one and a half times the 
biggest previous peacetime deficit, which 
occurred in 1968 when the unified budget 
deficit amounted to approximately $25 
billion. 

In fact, the $39 billion unified budget 
deficit expected for fiscal year 1972 is 
almost within the range of the enormous 
deficits that we attained in World War II 
despite the fact that we are supposed to 
be phasing down our involvement in 
Vietnam. Moreover, current estimates 
are that the unified budget deficit will 
remain high in the upcoming fiscal 
year, 1973. The administration estimates 
a unified budget deficit of $25.5 billion 
for that fiscal year. Let me add that for 
the 3 years 1971, 1972, and 1973, based 
upon actual facts and estimates by the 
Office of Management and Budget, the 
unified budget deficit for the 3 years is 
expected to be in excess of $87 billion. 

It is a sad but nonetheless inescapable 
fact that the $39 billion unified budget 
deficit now projected for fiscal year 1972 
is over $27 billion larger than the $11.6 
billion deficit originally projected in the 
1972 budget. The most important single 
reason for this difference was a $13 bil- 
lion shortfall in tax receipts resulting 
from the fact that the gross national 
product failed to reach the levels pro- 
jected by the administration in calendar 
year 1971. The administration initially 
forecast a GNP of $1,065 billion, but the 
actual GNP for the year 1971 was $1,047 
billion. This, of course, was in no small 
part due to the repressive economic 
policy which the administration followed 
until last August 15. We are indeed for- 
tunate that our policy was almost wholly 
reversed at that time, or the situation we 
will face this coming year would be still 
worse. 
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Increased spending was almost an 
equally important factor in accounting 
for the growth in the actual budget defi- 
cit for fiscal year 1972 beyond the levels 
originally projected. We may be able to 
control this spending better in the com- 
ing year if we adopt an expenditure ceil- 
ing as has been proposed and make up 
our mind to put our fiscal house in order. 

The budget deficits that we have been 
incurring are even more gigantic on a 
Federal funds basis—which differs from 
the unified budget deficit in that the 
large surpluses in the social security and 
other trust funds are not used as an off- 
set against the deficit of the general 
fund. On a Federal funds basis which ex- 
cludes the trust funds, the estimated 
deficit for fiscal year 1972 amounts to $45 
billion. For the fiscal year 1971 through 
1973, these deficits total an amazing $111 
billion. 

From the standpoint of the debt ceil- 
ing, the Federal funds deficits are more 
significant than the unified budget defi- 
cits since they more accurately reflect 
the amount of borrowing, some of which 
is from the trust funds, necessary during 
the fiscal year. 

Under present law, the permanent debt 
limit is $400 billion and the temporary 
debt limit is an additional $30 billion, 
making a total of $430 billion effective 
through June 30, 1972. In view of the 
large budget deficits anticipated for fis- 
cal year 1972 and fiscal year 1973, the 
Treasury Department recommended that 
the permanent debt ceiling be raised $50 
billion to a new level of $480 billion for 
the period through June 30, 1973. How- 
ever, the Treasury estimated and stated 
that this new debt ceiling of $480 billion 
would be adequate only to cover the ex- 
pected debt to about the middle of Febru- 
ary 1973, not even enough to carry us 
through the next fiscal year. 

In considering this request, the Ways 
and Means Committee held public hear- 
ings in which various Government offi- 
cials, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, and a mem- 
ber of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
presented factual and analytical ma- 
terial regarding the administration’s re- 
quest for a higher debt ceiling. We also 
received the views of a number of Mem- 
bers of this House. In addition, we had 
the benefit in executive session of a frank 
interchange of views with the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

This detailed and comprehensive ex- 
amination which covered the fiscal, eco- 
nomic and monetary considerations in- 
volved in an increase in the debt limit, 
convinced the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that we have no choice—none at 
all—but to raise the debt limit at this 
time in accordance with the provisions 
of the bill before us. I might add that 
this conclusion is unanimous on the 
part of the committee. It is a bipartisan 
conclusion shared equally by Republican, 
as well as Democratic, Members. 

This is not to say that we are happy to 
see the debt limit increased—far from 
it. But, at the same time, we all recog- 
nize that once the expenses have been 
incurred, the Government just has to 
pay for them. As I have pointed out on 
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a number of occasions in the past, a re- 
fusal to raise the debt limit to meet the 
Government’s obligations is like giving 
your wife a credit card, turning her loose 
on the town to buy whatever she pleases 
and then—when the bills are presented— 
refusing to pay for the purchases that 
she made with the card you gave her. 

However, in the pending bill, we pared 
down the increase in the debt ceiling 
proposed by the Treasury and also made 
it applicable for a shorter period of time 
so as to keep a tighter rein on the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal affairs. More specifically, 
the bill increases the temporary debt 
limit to $450 billion instead of the $480 
billion requested by the Treasury. In 
other words, the committee’s action in- 
creases the temporary debt limit by $20 
billion instead of the $50 billion as recom- 
mended by the Treasury. Also the $20 
billion increase in the temporary debt 
ceiling provided by the bill expires on 
June 30, 1972, while the $50 billion in- 
crease under the Treasury’s proposal 
would expire a year later on June 30, 
1973. 

In providing this considerably more 
restricted debt ceiling than the Treasury 
proposes, we were motivated by a number 
of considerations, all of which are de- 
signed to help keep the debt under better 
control. 

In view of the very substantial increase 
in budgetary deficits in recent years, we 
believe it is especially necessary to keep 
close surveillance on the size of the pub- 
lic debt. This objective is furthered by 
limiting the increase in the temporary 
limit on the debt ceiling to an amount 
which though substantial in absolute 
terms, is relatively small in present cir- 
cumstances; namely, $20 billion. The fact 
that this temporary increase will be ef- 
fective only up to June 30, 1972, or less 
than 5 months, means that an opportu- 
nity will be given to the Congress to make 
another examination of the debt ceiling 
soon. 

The resulting $450 billion temporary 
debt ceiling which will apply through 
June 30, 1972, is a tight ceiling. It repre- 
sents the minimum amount that the 
Treasury estimates is necessary to carry 
the debt through June 30, 1972, and not 
one penny more. Accordingly, the new 
debt limit provided by the bill will serve 
as a restraint on spending during the pe- 
riod it is effective and yet be adequate for 
the economical management of the public 
debt. 

Between the end of last December and 
June 30 of this year, the Treasury expects 
a $26 billion cumulative deficit in the 
Federal funds budget. Adding this deficit 
to the $425.5 billion debt outstanding on 
December 31, suggests the need for a debt 
limitation of slightly over $451 billion. 
However, the cash balance at the end of 
December 1971 was slightly over $11 bil- 
lion, a higher cash balance than it is ex- 
pected will be necessary in the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1972. The Treasury De- 
partment has estimated that the peak 
debt subject to the limitation, assuming a 
constant $6 million cash balance, will 
reach a level of $450 billion on June 15, 
1972. 

In order to keep a tight rein on debt in- 
creases, the new temporary debt ceiling 
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provided by the bill does not make any 
provision for the usual $3 billion margin 
that the Treasury prefers to have to 
meet unexpected contingencies. This ac- 
tion which was taken with the agreement 
of the Treasury Department assumes that 
such contingencies are unlikely to occur 
within the short period of time covered 
by the new ceiling. 

Timing the new temporary debt ceiling 
to expire on June 30, 1972, will give the 
Congress an opportunity to reexamine 
the ceiling in the light of later develop- 
ments regarding tax receipts and ex- 
penditures. At the present time, there is 
a great deal of uncertainty regarding the 
size of the tax receipts that can be ex- 
pected in fiscal 1973. In large measure, 
this is because it is most difficult to esti- 
mate what the economic situation, which 
influences these tax receipts, will be in 
fiscal 1973. The need for such a reap- 
praisal of tax receipts later on this year 
is highlighted by the fact that budget 
receipts for fiscal 1972 were grossly over- 
estimated because it was anticipated that 
the economic situation would be better 
than it actually turned out to be. 

Similarly, we are likely to have a more 
accurate picture in June of what Federal 
outlays will be for fiscal 1973. Since Con- 
gress has not yet reached any decisions 
as to the level of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1973, it is difficult at this time 
to estimate how the outlay requirements 
for that year which are presented in the 
budget might be modified by congres- 
sional action. An additional uncertainty 
results from the fact that the budget pro- 
jects almost $14 billion more outlays in 
the second half of fiscal 1972 than in 
the first half of the year. In fiscal 1971, 
outlays in the second half of the year 
were only $3 billion above the figures for 
the first half of the year. 

We believe that the adoption of the 
$450 billion temporary debt ceiling pro- 
vided by H.R. 12910 represents responsi- 
ble and prudent action. We are all un- 
happy about the large deficit spending 
that has taken place in recent years 
which has been responsible for the 
rapidly mounting public debt. But I think 
we must all recognize that it is essential 
to provide the Government with a means 
of financing its essential operations. 

Any delay in enacting an adequate 
public debt limit would have most severe 
consequences. While there would be no 
question concerning the legality of the 
outstanding debt in such a situation, the 
Treasury Department would be unable to 
issue any new securities. This prohibition 
would apply to issues designed to replace 
maturing issues as well as to securities 
representing new debt. 

As a result, savings bonds could not be 
issued and payroll savings plans would 
be disrupted. In addition, the Treasury 
cash balance would be depleted rapidly. 
Substantial amounts of Treasury bills 
become due on a weekly basis. If new bills 
cannot be issued to replace these issues, 
the Treasury cash balance would soon be 
exhausted. 

Once the cash balance is exhausted, 
the Government would be compelled to 
delay full payment—or resort to partial 
payments—of contract obligations, Gov- 
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ernment salaries, various loan and bene- 
fit programs, and grants to States and 
local governments when they become 
due. The economic hardships resulting 
from such action would, of course, be 
most severe in those areas where there 
are large concentrations of Federal em- 
ployees or employees engaged in produc- 
tion under large Government contracts. 

All this could not help but have an un- 
fortunate impact on confidence in the 
dollar abroad and there would be grave 
danger of another currency crisis. 

These consequences of failure to pro- 
vide for an adequate debt limit cannot be 
regarded with equanimity. I am sure that 
when the Members of the House consider 
these consequences, they will agree that 
we cannot permit them to happen and 
will take action to prevent them from 
happening by enacting the pending legis- 
lation. 

Let me turn now for just a moment to 
a subject which concerns me very much, 
our uncontrolled spending. What we are 
talking about is an increase in the debt 
ceiling by $20 billion to enable us to take 
care of expenditures in excess of our re- 
ceipts for a period of less than 5 months. 

I am sorry to be a little ancient in my 
thinking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I started to say, I 
am sorry to be a little ancient in my 
thinking sometimes, but in the first year 
I was in the Congress in 1939, when 
President Roosevelt was in office, we re- 
ceived a requested budget expenditure 
from his administration of $9 billion. 
That $9 billion was to maintain what 
small cadre of Armed Forces we had. It 
was to pay for WPA, through which we 
made workingmen out of idle men. It also 
was to pay for PWA, with which we were 
making job creating, public works proj- 
ects available to localities. 

I remember that I sat on the floor of 
the House, and I listened to the great 
statesmen of that day deploring the fact 
that we had reached a $9 billion level of 
spending in the 1940 fiscal year. And we 
talked about each of the appropriation 
bills for at least a week at a time trying 
to find areas where we could cut—and 
we diicut them. 

But now, compare that—and that is 
ancient history, I know—to the situation 
of today when we have to increase the 
debt ceiling by $20 billion to take care 
of the difference between our receipts 
and expenditures for just a 5-month 
pericd of time. 

I think it is high time for us to be 
thinking, on days other than those when 
the debt ceiling is before us, about where 
we are going and what is going to happen 
to us as a nation and what is going to 
happen to the funds that people have 
worked over a lifetime to accumulate, if 
we do not do something about it. The 
time to do something about it is not in 
connection with legislation on the debt 
ceiling—after the debts have been in- 
curred. The time to do something about 
it is when we consider the authorizations 
of the agencies of Government whose 
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spending in excess of our receipts creates 
these debts. And all of us know this. 

This is the time, I think, for the Con- 
gress of the United States to put the in- 
terest of the future of this great country 
ahead of personal interests and personal 
ambition. Let us tell the American peo- 
ple, if they do not already know it, that 
we just cannot carry on as we are carry- 
ing on now. Think of the spending which 
created Federal funds deficits of $111 
billion in 3 fiscal years. Never in our his- 
tory has there been a comparable period 
of time, unless it occurred during the 
period of World War II, when we were 
not concerned about any dollars or any- 
thing else, except the lives of our people 
and the winning of the war. 

But this creation of deficits has gone 
far enough. That is why the committee 
has decided to take care of the obliga- 
tions that we have already created in 
connection with fiscal year 1972, but not 
to assume the debt burden from the cre- 
ation of payment obligations for fiscal 
year 1973 until a later time when we can 
understand what our revenues are going 
to be, when we can have an opportunity 
to get a better understanding about what 
the Congress ought to do with respect to 
these requests for spending authority. 

Look at the budget. I know the Mem- 
bers of Congress study it as painstakingly 
as I do. The President has not asked 
for $246 billion spending authority for 
1973, which is what he plans to spend 
next fiscal year. He has asked for better 
than $270 billion of new spending au- 
thority which, when added to the carry- 
over on June 30, the end of this fiscal 
year, of better than $266 billion, means 
that if the Congress gives him what he 
has asked for in his budget, there will be 
in the pipelines better than $535 billion 
over which the Congress will have lost 
complete control. 

Is that the way Congress wants to op- 
erate? I hope it is not. 

I have insisted over the years that the 
Congress should restore to itself the right 
given it under the Constitution to’ say 
how much is to be spent in any fiscal 
year. The only way left to do it is to put 
in a congressionally enacted ceiling on 
total expenditures. Congress can change 
it. Yes, Congress does change it, but no- 
body downtown can change it. I resent 
the fact that Presidents over the years 
have said, “Give me this much author- 
ity—keep my pipeline filled this much— 
but I will only spend this amount out of 
that total.” That is a complete violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution to 
my mind, and if we do not wake up before 
long, there will be better than a trillion 
dollars in the pipeline. 

Think how fast total appropriations 
in the pipeline have gone from $200 mil- 
lion to better than $535 billion. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I agree completely with 
the gentleman that the debt limit is no 
place to apply an effective discipline and 
I agree completely also with the idea of 
expenditure control. But expenditures 
are only a part of the problem. 

Would the gentleman not agree with 
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me, it would make a great deal of sense 
if the House early in each session would 
face up to the entire budget picture and 
consider a resolution dealing with the 
budget and to recommend and to antici- 
pate the debt and a budget debt as well 
as expenditure control and make the 
approval of the budget by the House a 
condition that must be met before the 
House could consider any appropriation 
bill whatsoever? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, I agree with 
the gentleman. We enacted a provision— 
I will remind the gentleman, which was 
probably enacted before we had the pleas- 
ure of the gentleman from Illinois being 
seated here as a Member of Congress—in 
1946 when we had a reorganization of 
the Congress. We did what you are talk- 
ing about. We established a joint com- 
mittee on the overall budget, expecting 
that it would recommend the total of 
what we should spend and appropriate 
and that we would live within those to- 
tals set by the joint committee. 

It was made up of members of the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate and of the Finance Commit- 
tee and members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I think we met two 
times but we did not come out with any 
effective way of controlling the budget. 
There was opposition to it on the part 
of certain people who believed that, by 
bringing the Senate into the process, the 
House gave up its basic constitutional 
authority of developing and initiating 
revenue measures and appropriations. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Then perhaps we could 
improve on that and recommend that 
provision of the budget which is certainly 
a House operation and discipline our- 
selves. 

But I might add further that in that 
provision of the Government Reorgani- 
zation Act, there was no requirement 
that this budget ought to be approved 
before the House could consider an ap- 
propriation bill. Is that so and would the 
gentleman favor doing something like 
that? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, I am in favor 
of almost anything that would enable us 
to get back to an effective method of con- 
trolling expenditures. 

As to the point that the Senate should 
not be in it in the first place, I want it in. 
If we do not have the Senate in on the 
initiation of the measure, the procedure 
will not stand up. I think it should be a 
joint effort. I have no pride of author- 
ship, I must say, about the idea. I think 
all of us need to begin to think in terms 
of where we are going and how we can 
get back control of the rate of spending. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman is with- 
out any question the most eminent figure 
in the Chamber with respect to the whole 
matter of monetary expenditures. Can he 
tell us the first step we should take be- 
ginning today to get a revision of our 
procedures accomplished so we can bring 
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the Government back to where we believe 
it ought to be and in the proper hands? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I wish I had 
jurisdiction over the question of a ceiling 
on spending. If so, there would never be 
@ request to increase the debt ceiling 
brought to the floor of the House that I 
would not make every effort in the com- 
mittee to have accompanied by a ceiling 
on spending. I would put it at a figure, 
under all circumstances, less than what 
the President has asked for. I do not 
know how much it would be. It would de- 
pend upon how much he is seeking. In 
any event I would certainly cut back the 
rate of anticipated spending at a time 
when the administration was talking 
about going to the public and borrowing 
another $40, $50 or $60 billion. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I am among those Mem- 
bers of the House and the committee who 
feel that a tax reform program at least 
could be updated. It is long overdue. 
Would the distinguished chairman ad- 
vise the committee as to his reaction 
with relation to the need for further tax 
reforms before we consider a further in- 
crease in the debt ceiling? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. On February 
7, I wrote to the President pointing out 
that following his action on August 15, 
1971, he advised Congress that in the sec- 
ond session, he would submit a tax re- 
form program. I indicated that if I un- 
derstood this, he meant a program of 
further elimination of preferences and 
loopholes in the Federal income, estate, 
and gift tax. I suggested further that if 
Congress were to complete action on any 
such proposal, he should give us the 
benefit of his thinking no later than 
March 15, 1972. I indicated that my sug- 
gestion was not with respect to any new 
type of tax, such as a value-added tax 
which I am sure the President did not in- 
clude in his definition of tax reform. I 
also pointed out the interest in the House 
in this regard relative to the continued 
increases in the debt ceiling. 

I insert in the Recorp at this point a 
copy of the letter I sent to the President: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1972. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, 
The President, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: You will recall in 
your address to the Congress following your 
action of August 15, 1971, establishing among 
other things an incomes policy, you advised 
the Congress that in the Second Session you 
would submit what you called a tax reform 
program. To me, and to most others, this 
term means a program of further elimination 
of preferences and so-called loopholes in the 
Federal income, estate, and gift tax sys- 
tem. If this is what you had in your mind, 
and I am sure it is, let me call your attention 
to the fact that in order for the Congress to 
complete action on any such proposal you 
should give us the benefit of your think- 
ing in a Message either delivered in person to 
the Congress or submitted by messenger to 
the Congress not later than March 15, 1972. 
My suggestion is not with respect to any new 
type of a tax, such as the value-added tax, 
which I am sure you did not mean to include 
in your definition of tax reform in your ap- 
pearance before the Congress. 

Since your statement advising us of your 
intention, this matter has become all the 
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more important because of developments in 
the House in recent days raising the ques- 
tion about support of continued increases in 
the debt ceiling unless such requests are 
coupled with tax reform ostensibly that 
would produce additional revenues. 

To me this matter is most important if 
there is to be a debt ceiling increase to ac- 
company borrowings required under the 1973 
Budget. I hope you will give it your immedi- 
ate attention. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR D. Mus, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1942 the Congress 
passed a tax reform proposal. We were 
in the midst of World War II. We needed 
revenue. So instead of reducing any- 
body‘s taxes concurrently with an in- 
crease under the reform proposal of the 
taxes of other people, we increased them 
somewhat. The result was that we had 
some additional revenue in this bill, some 
relating to tax reform and some relating 
to general increases in tax. 

But every tax reform that has taken 
place in the Congress since then has re- 
sulted in a loss of revenue because of the 
awareness of the membership of Con- 
gress, I suppose, of the heavy burdens 
that are being borne by all taxpayers. 
Rather than to increase our revenues as 
we raised the taxes of one group of tax- 
payers, we have taken the increases and 
reduced the taxes of other people that we 
thought were bearing an inordinately 
heavy burden. 

I think it would be difficult to change 
our habits in that respect. Unless we 
change our pattern of action the next tax 
reform bill in all probability will give 
back more revenue over a period of time 
than it will take in over the same period 
of time. 

In the past I have been a party to the 
accompanying reductions because I knew 
the heavy burdens that were being borne 
by low-income people and the middle 
bracket taxpayer. Their burdens have 
been heavy. Their taxes at the local level 
are always increasing, and they probably 
increase faster than the reductions we 
have made available to them in the last 
3 or 4 years. So it is difficult to get ad- 
ditional revenue from tax reform. 

Let me also call your attention to this 
fact: In 1969 we had a tax reform bill, 
all aspects of which are not yet in effect. 
Those that are in effect have materially 
reduced the abuse on the part of tax- 
payers or inequitable treatment of one 
group as against another group. When it 
is fully effective, there will be less and 
less of the inequities that existed previ- 
ously. 

I would also like to comment on the 
112 returns with adjusted gross incomes 
over $200,000 which it was recently re- 
ported paid no income tax in 1970. Some 
have suggested that this reflected on the 
effectiveness of the Tax Reform Act of 
1969. I do not believe that this is the 
case. An analysis of these returns which 
we have begun bears me out in this re- 
spect. I am inserting at this point an 
explanation of these returns which I have 
prepared: 

EXPLANATION OF THE 112 RETURNS FOR 1970 
WITH ADJUSTED Gross INCOME oF $200,000 
OR OVER WHICH Pam No Tax 
In actual numbers, the 112 returns in 1970 

which paid no tax represents a drop of 63 per- 

cent from the 300 returns so classified in 
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1969, Probably more important, the non-tax- 
able returns in 1970 represented .7 of 1 per- 
cent of all returns with $200,000 or more of 
adjusted gross income. This was a decline 
from 1.6 percent in 1969, It might be inter- 
esting to note that only 12 of those who were 
in this nontaxable category in 1970 also were 
in this category in 1966—the returns studied 
for the 1969 Act. 

It is important to emphasize that this tab- 
ulation of nontaxable returns for 1970 is 
preliminary. Because of this many of these 
returns may well turn out to be returns on 
which tax is payable after an audit is made. 

Actually, there are 8 of the 112 returns 
which probably should not have been in- 
cluded in the classification of nontaxable 
returns even before taking into account the 
possible effect of an audit. One of these rep- 
resented a duplicate, 2 actually had paid a 
minimum tax, and one had exercised an elec- 
tion under the internal revenue laws to be 
taxed as a corporation and had been so taxed. 
In addition, 2 were nontaxable because of 
net operating loss carryovers from prior years. 
Had the carryovers been classified as business 
expenses as the instructions call for, neither 
of these 2 returns would have had adjusted 
gross income of $200,000 or more. After these 
returns are examined more closely there may 
be more returns falling in this category. Fi- 
nally, the last 2 of these 8 returns represent 
returns for earlier years which were late in 
being filed. The 1969 Act did not apply to 
these cases, 

The reduction I have suggested so far re- 
duces these returns to 104. Of these 104 re- 
turns, 6 paid no U.S. tax because of foreign 
tax credits. In other words, they paid taxes 
to foreign governments even though not to 
the United States. I might add that the for- 
eign income involved was largely wages. 

Of the 98 remaining returns, 12 involved 
large deductions for State income taxes. In 
large part, these represent cases where the 
individuals involved had larger incomes in 
1969 than in 1970 but paid the State income 
taxes attributable to the 1969 incomes in 
1970. Probably their poor showing in 1970 was 
due to the downturn in the stock market. It 
might be interesting to note that the num- 
ber falling in this category is approximately 
the same as the number occurring in this 
category in the 1966 tabulation which was 
used in the study made in connection with 
the 1969 Tax Reform Act; at that time, there 
were 14 with major deductions of this type. 
I should also note that it it possible that in 
some of these cases the State may have im- 
posed an income tax on State or municipal 
bonds which are tax exempt for Federal in- 
come tax purposes, 

Of the 86 remaining returns, 13 of them 
had charitable contributions as their largest 
deduction. Of these 13, 2 of the returns made 
use of the unlimited charitable contribution 
deduction which, over a period of years, is 
gradually being phased out. The number 
who made use of the unlimited charitable 
contribution deduction in 1966 was 49. In 
other words, there was a drop from 49 to 2 
in the unlimited charitable contribution 
category with the complete elimination of 
the category to be expected in perhaps a 
couple of years. Of the remaining charitable 
contribution deduction returns, 11 repre- 
sented deductions of approximately 50 per- 
cent of adjusted gross income—the percent- 
age which was allowed all taxpayers by the 
1969 Act. These, in order to return in no 
tax, had to be combined with a series of 
other itemized deductions. 

Of the remaining 73 returns, 55 had in- 
terest deductions as the largest deduction 
shown on the return. For comparative pur- 
poses, it might be pointed out that there were 
72 in 1966 which had interest deductions 
as the largest item. There are a number of 
reasons why large interest deductions may 
be shown on these tax returns without the 
return being subject to the minimum tax 
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because the interest deduction does not rep- 
resent “excess investment interest” to which 
the minimum tax applies. First of all, the 
deduction may be a trade or business deduc- 
tion which is misclassified. These deductions 
should be taken off in arriving at adjusted 
gross income, To the extent the 55 fall in 
this category, they are not properly classified 
as returns with adjusted gross income of 
$200,000 or more. A second category of in- 
terest deduction represented here is inter- 
est paid on net leases entered into before 
the passage of the 1969 Act. Congress decided 
not to impose the minimum tax on these 
pre-existing contracts. A third category, 
which may account for the interest deduc- 
tions, is interest on personal loans such as 
mortgages on personal residences, It is be- 
lieved that this, however, accounts for few 
of the category. The fourth category of in- 
terest deduction is that which offsets invest- 
ment income. The minimum tax applies only 
to the excess deduction over the investment 
income. Finally, we suspect that in many of 
the 55 cases the interest deduction involved 
represents interest attributable to an in- 
vestment, in which case it is properly subject 
to tax—either the minimum tax in 1970 and 
1971 or the regular income tax thereafter. 
An audit of these 55 returns will be required 
before we can be sure how many of them in 
the interest category are properly subject to 
tax. 

The remaining 18 returns have deductions 
of various types which represent the largest 
deduction. We have begun a classification 
of these, and I will be glad to run through 
those by category on which I have informa- 
tion. First, 3 of them represent losses on 
securities pledged to cover a loan. The tax 
law specifically (sec. 166(f)) provides a de- 
duction for such losses. Two more of these 
returns showed very large theft losses which 
undoubtedly will be examined carefully. 
Seven more represent cases where the in- 
vestment expenses in connection with earn- 
ing the investment income actually exceed 
the investment income. This may be because 
1970 was not a good year in the stock market. 
In addition, in some of these cases the gain 
related to these securities may be realized in 
the form of capital gain in a subsequent 
year. One other case worth noting is where 
the gambling earnings were large but were 
matched by gambling losses. I should think 
this one would also be examined carefully. 

I believe that when the auditing of these 
returns is completed, we will find the num- 
bers very substantially diminished. It is im- 
portant, however, to realize that there can 
be occasions when legitimate expenses do, in 
a single year, exceed an individual’s income. 
As a result, it seems to me that one cannot 
promise under any tax system no matter how 
“reformed” that there may never be anyone 
with adjusted gross income of $200,000 or 
more who pays no tax. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Does the gentleman agree with me that 
we cannot save very many millions until 
we start saving the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Certainly. 
They do not spend anything downtown 
that we do not make available. The prob- 
lem is that we have been so generous in 
filling the obligation pipeline that, when 
they have wanted $250 million, we have 
given them $500 million. 

Mr. GROSS. And we cannot start sav- 
ing billions until we save millions. 
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Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I do not un- 
derstand billions and millions, but I do 
understand dollars and cents. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Ark- 
ansas and the gentleman from Iowa may 
not understand billions, but we are con- 
fronted with a Federal debt of billions 
here today. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. I was interested in the 
colloquy between the gentleman from Il- 
linois and the gentleman from Arkansas 
a few minutes ago in relation to saving 
thousands, in order to save the millions. 
We were confronted with a bill in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee today that 
called for creating another new interna- 
tional organization. It calls for $400,000 
to $500,000 merely to get it off the ground. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Could not the 
gentleman find one already in existence 
to carry out these functions? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. But I was in- 
terested in the colloquy, because the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is the sponsor of this 
bill to provide for another new interna- 
tional organization. I was constrained 
yesterday to object to the consideration 
on the floor today of conference reports 
on three bills. I am not sure that I was 
right in not permitting the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman), to bring those 
bills to the floor to beef up three inter- 
nz‘ional lending organizations around 
the world to the tune of hundreds of mil- 
lions of American dollars. 

It is all well and good to engage in and 
listen to the rhetoric here today, but the 
proof of the pudding will come tomorrow 
or after the recess in the consideration of 
these and other spending measures as to 
whether this House is determined to stop 
this business of mindless spending which 
is the reason for raising the debt ceiling. 

There is also pending before the gen- 
tleman’s committee—I have had it there 
for years, and I am proud of it—the bill 
H.R. 144 to provide for balanced budgets 
and orderly annual payments on the 
Federal debt. Iam hopeful that some day 
before I leave Congress, either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, the Ways and 
Means Committee will approve and pass 
out that bill. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I would hope 
we could do it, and I will tell the gentle- 
man why: Because any piece of legisla- 
tion that has the author’s name as the 
title, H.R. 144, Mr. H. R. Gross, deserves 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the distinguished chairman can tell 
us anything that has been done to im- 
prove the methods the Budget Bureau 
uses for projecting anticipated income? 

This $450 billion debt we have here is 
obviously the result of another error in 
anticipating income. I recently made a 
study of the past 50 years, and I find 
that the Bureau of the Budget has been 
wrong 30 times in the past 50 years in 
anticipating revenues. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. That is right. 
I do not remember a time when they 
have been right in anticipating revenues. 

One can do all he wants about re- 
studying and revising methods, but he is 
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not going to find any administration in 
office that will predict a downturn in the 
economy, even though it knows there will 
be one, predicting a decline in the tax 
receipts from businesses and individuals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 additional minute, 
and I yield further to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that the Bureau of the Budget is 
knowingly deceiving both Congress and 
the American people? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. No, they are 
not deceiving. This is a practice that has 
developed to prevent further deteriora- 
tion in the economy at a time, when they 
may expect some deterioration, by em- 
phasizing that deterioration in the 
budget. It is not a question of deceiving. 
It is a practice that has been used over 
the years to keep things from becoming 
worse. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and three Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CONABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, it is the exigencies of our 
fiscal situation, what we have voted to 
do at other times, and the requirements 
of politics that bring this bill to the floor 
and require a full-fledged debate, I re- 
alize, but of course it is unthinkable that 
we would not raise the debt ceiling. 

We all know that the results are a 
foregone conclusion. 

I also agree that the debt ceiling is a 
rather poor control device but I do believe 
it offers us a good opportunity to review 
our situation, and it is important that we 
do this from time to time in order to 
understand the factors which have put 
our fiscal situation apparently out of 
control. 

My leader and chairman has spoken 
very forcefully and effectively about ex- 
penditures, and I find very little to quar- 
rel with in his remarks. 

I would like to look at the factors that 
complicate our tax system as a device 
for the collection of revenue, That is first 
and foremost the function of the tax 
system—to raise the money that the Gov- 
ernment spends. 

There is a second function that has 
come into considerable currency lately, 
since we have fallen under the infiuence 
of the economists, and that is to use this 
central institution between the people 
and the Government as a device for re- 
straining or stimulating the economy, 
depending on what the economists deem 
necessary at a given time. In other words, 
we have deliberately moved to relax taxes 
in certain ways for stimulative purposes 
or have imposed additional tax burdens 
2 ee an economy that was at super 

eat. 
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A third function of our tax system, 
often misunderstood and further com- 
plicating the whole process, is the ex- 
pression of national priorities, Tax pref- 
erences are efforts by this Congress and 
the Presidency when the President re- 
quests such things of us, to reflect our 
national priorities by encouraging the 
flow of private capital into areas which 
we are unwilling to appropriate money 
for; and in this light tax preferences are 
as surely expressions of national priority 
as are the appropriations we make here 
on the floor of the House. 

Now, one man’s tax preference is 
another man’s loophole, There is an 
historical reason for every preference we 
have in our tax system. Sometimes those 
historical reasons are no longer as sig- 
nificant to us as they were when they 
were first put in the Tax Code. However, 
I have heard it said that as much as $45 
billion could be recovered if we had no 
tax preferences. That statistic itself is 
used as a shocker when people are talk- 
ing about what they also refer to as 
loopholes or tax giveaways. 

It is important to remember what 
these preferences are. They not only re- 
late to special interests in the more clas- 
sic sense—the so-called insidious oil 
lobby, the bloated business interests— 
but they relate to other purposes which 
all of us would feel were entirely legiti- 
mate under any circumstances. For in- 
stance, one of our major tax preferences 
is the double declining balance form of 
depreciation for multiple housing. 

We found that public housing is a very 
expensive way to meet our housing 
needs. Therefore we have tried to facili- 
tate the flow of private capital into the 
field of multiple housing by giving a good 
tax break. Frankly, we are achieving our 
housing goals this year primarily be- 
cause of the private capital that is flow- 
ing into this field. 

Charity is another motivation that we 
have sought to encourage in the plural- 
ism of our system. Charities, of course, 
are something that every Member of this 
House wishes to encourage to sustain 
problem solving at all levels of our so- 
ciety. 

In short, there are tax preferences and 
tax preferences, and I am sure there are 
very few people on deliberation who 
would wish to give it all up, no matter 
the staggering statistics of revenue loss 
which result from preferences. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Just to 
call attention to the fact that when we 
speak of $45 billion in preferences, it 
should be mentioned that the most costly 
of all the preferences is the personal ex- 
emption, the standard deduction, and 
the low-income allowance. 

I do not know of anyone here today 
who talks about preferences who would 
advocate at this time the elimination of 
those preferences, but they have to be ac- 
knowledged as a limitation on the amount 
of an individual’s income that is taxed. 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin for 
his contribution. I think what he says 
makes additionally clear that just to call 
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something a tax preference does not au- 
tomatically put it into the category of a 
loophole that will cause grave problems 
for the legitimate goals of our tax sys- 
tem. 

There has been a lot of talk about the 
need for reform as a condition for the 
raising of the debt ceiling. Tax reform 
has been identified—and Chairman 
Mutts dealt with this issue to a degree— 
as a continuing need in the Congress, and 
I quite agree that tax reform requires a 
much greater oversight than we have 
been willing to give it in the past. I think 
we must have an accelerated schedule of 
tax reform. But I would hate to see this 
used as a device to try to hold up the 
necessary raising of the debt ceiling so 
that the Government can pay its bills. 

Mr. Chairman, one item which has 
given impetus to the talk of the need for 
tax reform is recent disclosures that in 
1971 supposedly 112 people, following the 
initial implementation of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969, had adjusted gross income of 
over $200,000 and yet paid no tax. I do 
not know the source of this information. 
It, obviously, must be someone in the IRS, 
but one thing perfectly clear to people 
who consider it for 2 moment is that 
those returns filed in April of 1971 have 
not yet been audited. In fact, the audit- 
ing will probably not be complete on com- 
plicated returns, as these must inevitably 
be, for as much as a 5-year period. 

And so, to speak of this as a deficiency 
in our tax system is rather misleading 
and premature. I do not know what is 
going to be disclosed upon an audit of 
these returns, quite obviously, but I 
could suggest several probable areas 
which will explain why these people paid 
little or no tax. 

First of all, there is a great deal of 
confusion about the minimum tax im- 
posed by the 1969 act. The minimum tax 
is imposed, for instance, on investment 
interest deducted, but not on business 
interest. The distinction between invest- 
ment interest and business interest is a 
gray area and a lot of interest has been 
misidentified by taxpayers who did not 
understand it. 

Under this new act, also, deductions 
have been taken—and no one would 
really quarrel with the right of the tax- 
payer to take this deduction—for State 
income tax paid for a year of heavy in- 
come, but paid the following year, de- 
ducting against the low income the fol- 
lowing year. But there is nothing wrong 
with the law that State income taxes are 
a Federal tax deduction and our State 
officials would urge it not to be changed 
in any way, I am sure, because it is an 
indirect form of revenue sharing. 

Another problem area has to do with 
charitable deductions. As a result of 
earlier disclosure of people who had sub- 
stantial income but paid no tax, includ- 
ing many who had 100-percent charitable 
deductions, this was changed by the 1969 
act, but it was phased out. It was not 
immediately reduced to the 50-percent 
maximum deduction now imposed by the 
act. 

However, I suspect that among those 
112 people whose lack of paying tax has 
been disclosed prematurely, you will find 
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many people who have claimed the 50- 
percent charitable deduction, and no one 
would argue that they do not have a 
right to do that, but in combination with 
other types of tax preferences the char- 
itable deduction has resulted in substan- 
tial elimination of their tax. 

I have mentioned several preferences 
which I think are acceptable. Others may 
not be so readily accepted, but until we 
know the facts, I think we should abide 
by the event and have some confidence 
in the tax system. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not sure whether the gentle- 
man from New York mentioned munici- 
pal bonds. That is pointed out some- 
times as being a tax loophole. I think 
that ought to be examined very care- 
fully because it seems to me if we try to 
remove the tax deductibility of interest 
from municipal bonds that the bonds 
would have to be sold at higher prices. 

Mr. CONABLE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. The local 
school districts and local cities would 
have to pay more for these services they 
render, they would have to raise the 
property tax. So that is a sword that cuts 
boths ways. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CONABLE, Yes; you are correct. 
Of course, we do not have information 
on the holders of municipal bonds since 
the interest is not taxable income from 
which we can determine the extent to 
which it enters into the figures of peo- 
ple not paying taxes. But the gentleman 
from California makes a point that is 
important. In all these areas of tax re- 
form and tax preference there are con- 
stant tradeoffs. We can knock off tax 
preferences of one sort or another, but 
there is always a price in terms of so- 
cially desirable goals and the price of 
taxing municipal bonds may or unques- 
tionably would inevitably be a higher 
cost for the financing of municipal im- 
provements. The committee considered 
this very carefully in 1969, and decided 
the price was too high to pay, or at least, 
although we did try to do something 
with it in the course of our negotiations 
with the Senate and in the course of the 
very substantial public concern which 
poured onto the committee during this 
period, it was decided that this could not 
be effectuated in the climate then pre- 
vailing. 

The gentleman is perfectly correct that 
this is a major area which could be 
called a tax loophole, or called aid to mu- 
nicipal financing, whichever way you 
want to look at it. The point is that in 
considering such areas, whether you call 
it tax preference, or whether you call it 
a tax loophole, does not mean that au- 
tomatically it should be changed 100 
percent immediately. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
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just want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE) on the remarks that he has been 
making, and is making, on this very com- 
plicated and very important subject. As 
always, the gentleman from New York is 
talking sense, and that is something that 
on this particular subject has not often 
been heard in this Chamber. I think the 
gentleman’s remarks ought to get a wider 
circulation. There is always a good deal 
of demagoguery involved whenever the 
question of tax loopholes arises, and the 
discussion of the gentleman has made it 
perfectly clear that there is always going 
to be some price if we make changes in 
our tax structure. When it comes to pay- 
ing that price some of those who call the 
loudest for eliminating the so-called 
loopholes are not always too willing to 
pay the price. I too favor tax reform. 
But the job is not an easy one and I 
commend the gentleman for a very cour- 
ageous and helpful statement which puts 
the whole issue in proper perspective. 

Mr. CONABLE. I thank my friend for 
his friendly remarks. 

I would like to say, though, that I 
would hope that my comments here 
would not be interpreted as opposing a 
continuing review of our tax system and 
continuing efforts at tax reform in order 
to make our progressive system more 
equitable. Certainly it is terribly impor- 
tant that people understand the tax sys- 
tem, and that they have an appreciation 
na a various things we are trying to do 
n it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I join 
with my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Srrarron) in compli- 
menting the gentleman for his remarks 
today. I know that the gentleman also 
spends a good deal of time on con- 
gressional reorganization, and I wonder 
if the gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
telman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Con- 
ABLE). 

Mr. FINDLEY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man has any observations to make about 
our procedure here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives dealing with appropriations, 
revenues, and general budget matters. 
Are there any changes that the gentle- 
man could suggest at this point? 

Mr. CONABLE. I heard the colloquy 
between the gentleman from Illinois and 
the chairman of our committee. I think 
it is a very appropriate area of study. We 
do need to do something with our pro- 
cedures. We need to look at the forest 
more and not at the individual trees 
which sometimes seem to be growing 
everywhere helter-skelter without any 
particular pattern for sensible forestry. 

I would like to close my remarks, if I 
may, my colleagues, by referring back to 
my original statement. Our tax system 
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has several functions—to collect money; 
to restrain or stimulate the economy; 
and to reflect national priorities. 

We are coming to a point where we 
are going to have to decide which of 
those functions are the most important 
and not permit others to detract from 
the primary functions, 

If we had not passed the tax reform 
act of 1969 and put so much tax relief 
into it and if we had not deemed it was 
necessary to stimulate the economy in 
1971 by enacting the President’s tax 
package, we would have $22.4 billion ad- 
ditional revenues this coming year and 
our deficit would not appear to be so 
out of control. 

In summary, the revenue side is ter- 
ribly important as well as the expendi- 
ture side. 

One last point: If we enact a ceiling 
on expenditures—and I think we 
should—we are going to be increasing 
the pressure for tax preferences of one 
sort or another. These are not subject 
to the ceiling on expenditures, because 
they are indirect tax subsidies rather 
than an outfiow from the Treasury. 

There is no man in this Chamber who 
has not sponsored bills designed to in- 
crease opportunities for private inves- 
tors who are willing to engage in social- 
ly useful pursuits like building factories 
in slum areas and things of that sort. 
It is politically popular to do that sort 
of thing but it costs revenues and in- 
creases our deficits just as surely as 
unwise appropriations do. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this re- 
quest for an increase in the debt limit 
demonstrates that the administration’s 
economic policy has been a failure. This 
is clearly true of the economic policy 
prior to last August 15. The indications 
are that the policy since August 15, while 
it may not be a failure will not be nearly 
as successful as the administration 
claims. Once again, they are looking at 
the effects of their policy on the economy 
through rose-colored glasses. While it is 
unlikely that their current projections of 
economic recovery improvement in the 
unemployment rate and slowing down 
of inflation will be as far from a mark as 
their previous forecasts, it is also unlikely 
that the economy will respond to the cur- 
rent policy in the way their optimistic 
pronouncements would have us believe. 

Direct evidence of the failure of the 
administration’s economic policy is their 
request for an increase in the debt limit 
of $50 billion to $480 billion. This is the 
latest indication of the cumulative inef- 
fectiveness of the administration’s eco- 
nomic policy. It is a result of the cumu- 
lative unified budget deficits for the fis- 
cal years 1971, 1972, and 1973 of $86 
billion and $111 billion on the Federal 
funds or administrative budget basis. 
The full measure of the policy failure can 
be seen when we consider the fact that 
most of the cumulative deficit results 
from the low level of economic activity 
the administration deliberately imple- 
mented in order to slow down inflation. 
Their initial policy prescription which 
they called “gradualism” was deliberately 
designed to slow down the economy and 
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thereby reduce the rate of inflation. They 
claimed that this result would be 
achieved without any increase in unem- 
ployment. 

In its efforts to slow down the economy, 
however, the administration was more 
successful than it intended. On one hand 
this policy of slowing down the economy 
generated substantial deficits because of 
the fall-off of tax receipts in response to 
the economic slowdown. On the other 
hand, it was not successful in breaking 
the back of inflation which, in fact, to- 
ward the end of the period actually be- 
came worse. In other words, as most 
everyone outside of the administration 
knew, the policy was not capable of slow- 
ing down the economy without causing 
the substantial increase in unemploy- 
ment we have observed. 

As a consequence, we were confronted 
with the cumulative effects of this in- 
effective policy—a sluggish economy, 
high unemployment, an excessive rate of 
inflation, and huge deficits. In short, the 
administration slowed down the economy 
and incurred these deficits without 
achieving its basic purpose of controlling 
inflation—a failure which extracted a 
heavy price from the American people 
without any significant benefit in ex- 
change. 

The administration’s policy reversal 
contained in the President’s August 15 
announcement admitted the failure of 
the previous policy and adopted meas- 
ures to control prices and stimulate the 
economy which, if they had been imple- 
mented early in President Nixon’s term, 
might have avoided the recession. 

In addition to being too late, the cur- 
rent policy is not likely to be as effective 
as the administration claims. It has its 
rose colored glasses on again, although 
this time perhaps not as heavily tinted 
as before. 

The administration’s economic projec- 
tions appear to be too optimistic. It ap- 
pears unlikely that a reduction in the un- 
employment rate to 5 percent by the end 
of 1972 will occur. The administration’s 
projection of an increase in GNP of 
about $100 billion to a level of $1,145 bil- 
lion for 1972 also appears too optimistic. 
The stimulation provided by the recent 
tax reductions and the pick-up in private 
spending is likely to be less than the ad- 
ministration is forecasting. Moreover, the 
administration apparently now expects 
the stimulation of the economy provided 
by the recent tax reductions and the in- 
crease in private spending to be substan- 
tially less than it did last September 
when it presented its tax reduction pro- 
posals. This is indicated by the substan- 
tial increase in Federal outlays they now 
plan for the first half of calendar 1972. 

If this overly optimistic GNP level is 
not reached there will be a shortfall in 
receipts below the $221 billion the ad- 
ministration estimates for fiscal year 
1973. This means the administration’s 
projected deficits of $25 billion on a uni- 
fied budget basis and $36 billion on a 
Federal funds basis are likely to be too 
low. These higher deficits, in turn, mean 
that the requested $480 billion debt limit 
is not sufficient to carry the administra- 
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tion through fiscal year 1973 unless there 
is a significant cutback in projected out- 
lays. 

The wage-price freeze and the phase II 
wage and price contrels were an explicit 
admission by the administration that its 
previous policy to control inflation by 
slowing down the economy was miscon- 
ceived. This reversal was a clear-cut ad- 
mission of the complete failure of the 
approach the administration had mis- 
takenly pursued. Moreover, it has yet 
to be demonstrated that the phase II 
controls will be an effective and equitable 
solution to the problem of inflation over 
any significant period of time. 

The failure to control prices in the 
administration’s original economic policy 
also led to a deterioration in our inter- 
national position reflected by a trade defi- 
cit and increasing speculative pressure 
on the dollar. The new policy approach 
of suspending the convertibility of the 
dollar into gold, devaluing the dollar and 
negotiating currency realinement is not 
a complete answer to this problem. More- 
over, it is important to point out that 
exchange rate adjustments are not cost- 
less. By reducing the value of the dollar 
in relation to other currencies, the cost 
of imports goes up and consumers must 
pay more for imported goods. In this re- 
spect, an exchange rate adjustment op- 
erates very much like a tariff or a sales 
tax on imported goods as far as con- 
sumers who purchase these imported 
goods are concerned. The point is simply 
that the expected increase in exports re- 
sulting from the exchange rate adjust- 
ments, while they may be necessary in 
view of the position we are in, comes only 
at the cost of higher prices for imported 
goods. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I will support this in- 
crease in the debt ceiling only because 
it is absolutely necessary in the conduct 
of the Nation’s business. 

However, I serve notice now that I will 
not support a later expansion of the debt 
ceiling, unless more substantial efforts 
are made to bring about a more accept- 
able relationship between Federal in- 
come, Federal expenditures, and Federal 
deficit. 

I also serve notice that I will not sup- 
port an increase in the debt ceiling un- 
less tangible progress has been made to 
tighten the tax system which is riddled 
with loopholes and tax giveaways. It is 
also essential that ceilings be placed on 
the contingent obligations of our Gov- 
ernment which have a unique way of 
flowing into the cash debt. 

Our unprecedented debt devalues the 
dollar at home and abroad and is di- 
rectly related to inflation and increased 
consumer prices. 

It is argued that this deficit is designed 
to create jobs. The record casts serious 
question on this issue. 

I opposed the Revenue Act of 1971 be- 
cause it was a revenue-losing bill. On 
October 5 of last year, I stated in this 
House that the administration’s tax pro- 
gram for 1971 was a tax giveaway. The 
tax program was desisned to produce a 
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vibrant bloom of corporate profits this 
summer and a harvest if bitter fruit 
with higher taxes in the cold seasons 
ahead. The tax package was inequitable, 
ineffective, and cruel to the individual 
taxpayer, who will have to pay higher 
taxes in the years ahead. 

The 7-percent investment credit, the 
exporters tax gimmick commonly known 
as DISC, and the repeal of the motor 
vehicle excise tax will develop an annual 
Treasury loss of $12 to $15 billion per 
year by 1977. Over the next 10 years, the 
investment credit will cost the Treasury 
over $50 billion while the cost of DISC 
will total about $3 billion. 

A $15 billion reduction in this year’s 
deficit would have been a more certain 
tool for recovery. It would have produced 
the business confidence which leads to 
jobs instead of tax giveaways which are 
pocketed or invested abroad. 

The repeal of the motor vehicle ex- 
cise tax will cost the Treasury over $3 
billion per year—every year from now on. 
Although I come from a community with 
considerable employment in the automo- 
bile industry, I felt that the permanent 
loss of this revenue overbalanced the ad- 
vantage of a little temporary “ping” in 
the economy. The revenue loss resulting 
from the repeal of the excise tax will 
soon equal the Treasury loss in the reve- 
nue sharing proposal designed to aid our 
States and cities. 

The administration claimed that 600,- 
000 additional domestic car sales could 
be translated into 150,000 additional 
jobs as a direct result of the excise tax. 
This has not been the case. There were 
increased car sales for the months of 
September and October of 1971, but 
trends now are uncertain. This boom in 
auto sales did not create a substantial 
increase in employment in that field. To- 
day, jobs in the automotive industry re- 
veal a net loss when compared to the 
period preceding the new economic pro- 
gram. 

I will not vote for another debt ceiling 
increase until the administration devel- 
ops a thorough “tax reform package” 
that will effectively tighten the present 
loopholes that exist in the tax system. 
The committee hearings will disclose my 
efforts to expose the 112 individuals who 
made more than $200,000 in 1970 and 
who did not pay any income tax. Any 
person earning that kind of income ought 
to pay taxes. Any program that fails to 
include these individuals as contributors 
to the Government is defective and un- 
fair. Our fractured revenue system criti- 
cally needs tax reform. 

I am pleased that our distinguished 
Chairman WILBUR Mitts has addressed 
a letter to President Nixon urging that 
he submit a tax reform program to the 
Congress. It is my hope that our com- 
mittee will report tax reform legislation 
to the House before we again consider 
the debt ceiling later this year. 

In the course of our hearings, I was 
shocked when Ezra Solomon—a member 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers—told the Ways and Means 
Committee that it would be a “tragic 
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mistake” to try to balance the budget by 

raising taxes, even if the increased rev- 

enue came from closing tax loopholes. 

I cannot understand his rationale against 

fiscal prudence. 

Nor can I understand Secretary of the 
Treasury John Connally when he re- 
fused to concede that there were loop- 
holes in the Federal tax structure. 

As I stated in my supplemental views 
on this bill, the $450 billion debt ceiling 
proposed by this legislation is only a part 
of a potentially larger debt obligation 
that shadows the American economy. 

The contingent obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government approximate an addi- 
tional trillion dollars of potential debt 
including: 

[In millions] 

Government guarantees, insuring 
private lenders against losses 
(FHA; VA; ete?) 22522~ eee 

Insurance commitments (overseas 
private investment corporation 
insurance, Ote) iea 

Unadjudicated claims (Corps of En- 
gineers, HEW, IRS) 

International commitments (Inter- 
national Bank, Inter-American, 
Asian Bank, etc.) ....--.......- 

Other contingencies not included 
above (Export-Import, SBA, rural 
housing) 


$135, 157 


773, 589 
3, 623 


7, 258 


933, 133 


Although a considerable portion of this 
trillion-dollar liability is not likely to be- 
come debt, it is reasonable to expect that 
liability is likely to result on at least 5 
percent of this debt, or $50 billion. 

In recent years, the contingent liability 
in “high-risk programs” appears to be 
growing much too rapidly. The Price- 
Anderson Act provides a potential liabil- 
ity of $10 billion, while the rest of the 
atomic energy program provides a poten- 
tial liability of $90 billion more. At the 
present time, there are 20 commercial 
nuclear powerplants in operation. The 
liability on each plant in case of a nu- 
clear incident is $560 million. Although 
there is a small insurance payment by 
utilities, a contingent liability of tremen- 
dous dimension is shifted to the public. 

The Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration is another case in point. In fis- 
cal year 1971, $9,847 billion in insurance 
was issued to American companies to en- 
courage them to invest in high risk areas 
abroad. The cost of this insurance to the 
companies amounted to $33 million in 
fiscal year 1971. in 1971, $16.5 million was 
paid to these companies in claims by 
OPIC. The takeover of mineral interests 
in Chile could increase claims to over 
$500 million. If these claims are sus- 
tained, the investors will have an im- 
mediate claim on the taxpayers. 

It is incredible to reckon with the 
power we have given to non-elected offi- 
cials of the Government. While we 
struggle over every dollar of appropria- 
tions, the bureaucrats of the Overseas 
Private Investment Insurance Corpora- 
tion, can commit the Treasury to in- 
credible handouts while they and they 
alone decide on the degree of liability. 

The Export-Import Bank has a con- 
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tingent guaranteed loan obligation of 

$1,395,000,000. 

The vested claims of military person- 
nel not yet retired runs into scores of 
billions. The civil service retirement and 
disability fund places a liability on the 
general taxpayer which will soon rise to 
$1 billion per year. 

In view of the sharp escalation in the 
contingent debt in recent years, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Congress to fix a ceil- 
ing on the contingent debt as well as the 
cash debt. We must control the manner 
in which many types of contingent lia- 
bilities have a way of moving into the ac- 
tual debt. 

In the next legislation relating to the 
budget ceiling, I hope that a limitation 
will be provided on the contingent debt. 
It is also my hope the Congress will re- 
view the entire contingent debt to deter- 
mine whether proper premiums are paid 
by those those who directly benefit from 
these programs. 

If a concerted effort is made by the ad- 
ministration and the Congress to hold 
down expenditures and recoup revenue 
losses though tax reform, a further in- 
crease in the debt limit may be averted. 
This would be the most effective way of 
stopping inflation and the uncertainty 
that festers unemployment and business 
disarray. 

In an earlier colloquy, my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin, the Honorable 
JOHN Byrnes, discussed the almost $44 
billion of tax preferences reported by the 
Joint Economic Committee. A question 
was raised on whether individual per- 
sonal exemptions were included. They 
were not included. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to include a letter of May 22, 1971 
from Mr. Murray L. Weidenbaum of the 
Treasury Department addressed to the 
Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE along with 
a table setting forth the effect of selected 
tax provisions: 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D.C., May 22, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHARMAN: In your September 21, 
1970, letter you requested reyenue cost esti- 
mates of so-called “tax subsidies” for fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971 for inclusion in your 
pending study of Federal subsidy programs. 

Mr. Jerry Jasinowski of your staf has in- 
dicated to us the various special tax pro- 
visions he considers subsidies. Our staff has 
prepared revenue cost estimates for the 
selected provisions and these are enclosed, 

I should point out that there is consider- 
able conceptual controversy over what is and 
what is not a tax subsidy. In no way should 
the enclosed information be interpreted as 
Treasury’s identification of tax subsidies. 

Furthermore, the estimates are prepared 
on an individual basis for each item on the 
assumption that the item would be elim- 
inated from the law without any other 
changes in the law with respect to the other 
items. If two or more changes in the law are 
made, the aggregate revenue effect will fre- 
quently not equal the sum of the revenue 
effects of the individual changes. Accord- 
ingly, the costs of the items are not additive. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morray L. WEIDENBAUM. 
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EFFECT! OF SELECTED TAX PROVISIONS: 


[Dollars in millions} 
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Fiscal years 


1970 


1971 


Corpo- Indi- 


item rations viduals 


Exclusion of benefits and allowances to 
Armed Forces personnel___._--_._______ 

Exemption for certain income earned 
abroad by US citizens. 

Exclusion of income earned by individual 
in US possessions 3 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations. __ 
Exclusion of gross-up on dividends of less- 

developed country corporations_...__ _ _- 
Exclusion of income of controlled foreign 

Ses Uae a ee 
Exclusion of income earned by corpora- 

tions in US possessions_............- 
Farming: €xpensing and capital gain 


Excess of percentage over cost depletion 
Capital gains treatment of royalties on coal 
and iron ore oe 


Depreciation on buildings (other than 
rental housing) in excess of straight line 

Dividend exclusion... .-.-- - 

Capital gains: Corporation (other than 
agriculture and natural resources). _____ 

Bad debt reserves of financial institutions 
in excess of actual 

Exemption of credit unions__...........-...-- 

Deductibility of interest on consumer 
[Ll | eee Heanor peepee a Ey MER rae Eee 

Expensing of research and development 
expenditures_......__- Serr 

$25,000 surtax exemption 

Deferral of tax on shipping companies. -- 

Rail freight car amortization 

Deductibility of interest on mortgages on 
owner-occupied homes 

Deductibility of property taxes on owner- 
occupied homes 

Depreciation on rental housing in excess 
of straight line 


1 Estimates are prepared on an individual basis for each item on the assumption that the item 
would be eliminated from the law without any other changes in the law with respect to the other 
items. If 2 or more changes in the law are made, the aggregate revenue effect will trequently not 


Total 


- indi- 


Corpo 
rations viduals Total Item 


Fiscal years 


1970 


Corpo- Indi- 
rations viduals 


1971 


Corpo- Indi- 
rations viduals 


Total 


Disability insurance benefits 


500 | Provisions relating to aged, blind, and 


disabled: 


40 Combined cost for additional exemp- 


tion, retirement 


income credit, 


10 and exclusion of OASDHI for aged 
50 Additional exemption for blind 


Sick pay exclusion 


55 | Exclusion of unemploymant insurance 


banefits__ 
165 


Plans for employees 


Medical 
medical care 


savings 
Deductibi 


Plans for self-employed persons... ...- 
Exclusion of other employee benefits: 

Premiums on group term life insurance. 

Deductibility of accident and death 


insurance premiums and 


Privately financed supplementary un- 
employment benefits_____ 

Meals and lodging._.._.-_- 
Exclusion of interest on life insurance 


Additional personal exemption for students 
Deductibility of contributions to educational institu- 


Exclusion of scholarships and fellowships____ 
Exclusion of certain veterans ! benefits 


Exemption of interest on state and local debt.. ...... 
Deductibility of nonbusiness state and local taxes 
(other than on owner-occupied homes). 


siceenasy Heceun 
5,100 5,100 


equal the sum of the revenue effects of the individual changes. Accordingly, the cost of the items 


are not additive. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That may 
be true as to the particular list of prefer- 
ences apparently referred to. But as has 
been mentioned, the term “preference” 
is a very elastic and subjective term and 
is often given a very expansive interpre- 
tation. Many of the lists of “preferences” 
include virtually all the deductions cur- 
rently taken from gross income and one 
of the items, of course, is the personal 
exemptions. 

Mr. VANIK. I hope before this discus- 
sion is ended we might have the joint 
committee submit for the RECORD an ac- 
curate statement of the preferences and 
whether or not they do include personal 
exemptions. 

The debt increase which we are voting 
on today has a definite effect on the life 
of every person. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vank) and also point out how 
very pleased so many of us are that the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has requested the ad- 
ministration to have their recommenda- 
tions on closing tax loopholes before the 
next debt limit action by the Congress. 
Ultimately the primary responsibility to 


make more efficient and equitable our tax 
system lies with the executive. 

A number of us in the Congress will be 
supporting the debt ceiling limitation 
today because we have so much confi- 
dence in the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and in light of his 
request of the President to forward the 
administration’s tax loophole closing 
recommendations within the next few 
months. The next trip around we do ex- 
pect, before we lend this issue our sup- 
port, to see meaningful tax reforms along 
with the debt limit procedure. 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

(Mr. ABOUREZK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ABOUREZK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak about three things: 
Debt, taxes, and priorities. This bill 
would increase the temporary debt ceil- 
ing by $20 billion. It is the fourth debt- 
limit increase requested by the present 
administration, and, if approved, the 
temporary debt limit will have increased 
by $85 billion during the last 3 years. I 
recognize the problems that might oc- 
cur as a result of delaying the enact- 
ment of an adequate debt ceiling and I 
recognize that this legislation will prob- 


2 The specific tax provisions were selected by the staff of the Joint Economic Committee. 
Note.—Consent to insert table obtained in the House by Wilbur Mills. 


ably pass. However, I, personally, can- 
not with good conscience approve what 
I feel is financial mismanagement and 
irresponsibility as a result of bad tax 
policy and a bad set of priorities which 
favor wealthy corporations and harm the 
average citizen. 

This leads me into the topic of taxes. 
I would like to commend my colleagues, 
Henry REUSS, JAMES CORMAN, WILBUR 
MILLs, and many others who have been 
urging and working for meaningful tax 
reform. And I am speaking of tax re- 
form, not increases. Tax loopholes for 
the rich such as the oil depletion allow- 
ance, executive stock-option capital 
gains, new depreciation rules, and over- 
seas investment incentives deprive the 
Treasury of billions of dollars while they 
also cut down the number of jobs in this 
country. At the same time they also 
place the tax burden most heavily on the 
wage earners in South Dakota and 
around the country. I share the opinion 
of the Honorable WILBUR MILLS that the 
value-added tax does not fit the defi- 
nition of tax reform. This is nothing 
more than a national sales tax which 
would continue to place the heaviest tax 
burden on the low- and middle-income 
segment of our population while the 
higher income bracket continues to pay 
less than its fair share. It is this fact 
that largely accounts for the fact that 
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the top 1 percent of our Nation enjoys 
over twice the national income that the 
bottom 20 percent receives. 

Finally, I would like to look at priori- 
ties. We all know that the administra- 
tion claims it is “winding down” the 
Vietnam war. Yet, despite this, the pro- 
posed defense budget includes an in- 
crease of over $6 billion, the largest in- 
crease for any single area in the entire 
budget. This occurs in the face of the 
huge deficit we are facing this fiscal year 
and the huge deficit that is forecast for 
the next fiscal year. I cannot account for 
or support proposals such as these, It is 
time that Congress demanded a long- 
run accounting of the administration’s 
plans and budgets. We must be sure that 
the tax and spending policies of our Na- 
tion are, in fact, in our national interest. 

For these reasons I would urge a shift- 
ing of our priorities away from unman- 
ageable and unnecessary space and mili- 
tary spending and I would urge meas- 
ures that will plug tax loopholes which 
exist for the wealthy. But without such 
changes, I cannot support or vote for 
this measure to increase the temporary 
debt ceiling. 

I include with my remarks an editorial 
from the New York Times of Saturday, 
February 5, 1972, entitled “Raise the 
Roof”: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 5, 1972] 
RAISE THE ROOF 


Secretary of the Treasury Connally has 
gone before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to plead the Administration’s case for 
an increase in the statutory ceiling on the 
public debt from $430 billion to $480 bil- 
lion. This $50-billion increase, the largest 
ever requested by any Administration, will 
still not be big enough to last beyond Feb- 
ruary 1973. 

Both Republican and Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress are highly skeptical of the 
Administration’s budget making—as well 
they should be, after the soaring of this 
year’s deficit from an estimated $11.6 bil- 
lion to $38.8 billion, and of Mr. Nixon’s three- 
year total deficit to nearly $90 billion. The 
Ways and Means Committee has agreed to 
grant the Administration an increase in the 
debt ceiling to only $450 billion—a figure 
that would require the Administration to 
come back before the end of June for an- 
other grilling. 

This is understandable Democratic poli- 
tics, but fails to come to grips with the ur- 
gent need for a detailed scrutiny—and revi- 
sion—of the Administration’s budgetary 
plan. In the past, the Administration’s budg- 
ets have never been subjected to the kind 
of comprehensive analysis and critique 
heeded to prevent the wastage of billions and 
to ensure that its tax and spending policies 
best serve national interests—economic, so- 
cial and military. 

Such a searching inquiry into Mr. Nixon’s 
new budget has become critical. The Admin- 
istration—“winding down” the Vietnam war, 
as the President likes to say over and over— 
is about to launch a big military buildup, 
with untold billions to go for new weapons 
ystems and higher troop pay. 

Mr. Nixon has asked for budget authority 
to increase military programs by $6.3 billion. 
Before buying into programs that would set 
in motion enormously costly projects that 
will grow year after year, Congress should 
insist upon long-run budget estimates from 
the Administraton. Then, and only then, 
should Congress decide whether it wants to 
allocate scarce funds to ever-growing mili- 
tary outlays that may even reduce rather 
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than increase the national security. Thus far 
the coming defense buildup has been scarcely 
mentioned in the debt ceiling inquiry—pre- 
sumably because it is none of Ways and 
Means’ business. 

Congress—which has been a party to the 
Administration’s splurge of tax reduction— 
finally appears upset over what it has 
wrought and has been pressing Mr. Connally, 
without success, for the Administration’s 
plans for raising needed revenues. Mr. Con- 
nally, claiming that the Administration has 
not accepted the theory that a tax increase is 
needed, states that therefore no decision has 
been made on what kind of tax proposal it 
favors. Meanwhile, back at the White House, 
spokesmen say the Administration has de- 
veloped a tentative plan for a value-added 
tax—a national sales tax—and will submit it 
to a high-level commission of Senators, gov- 
ernors and mayors. 

Whatever the merits of a value-added or 
any other tax, Congress ought to require now 
a far better accounting of the past fiscal 
stewardship and the future plans of an Ad- 
ministration that is losing economic credibil- 
ity among both its supporters and its oppo- 
nents. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS.-Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join the gentleman from Ohio in the 
remarks he made on tax reform and also 
join with the gentleman from California 
in stating we will vote this time for the 
increase, but we also want to serve notice 
that when this debt increase comes up 
next time, if there have not been mean- 
ingful tax reform proposals before the 
House, we are indicating at this time 
that we probably will not vote for another 
debt increase. We must increase our reve- 
nues through the proper closing of tax 
loopholes, in order to avoid these con- 
tinuing debt increases and to provide a 
fair system of taxation for our people. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Sixty-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 36] 


Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Widnall 
Wilson, 

Dwyer Murphy, N.Y. Charles H. 
Edwards, Calif. O’Konski Zwach 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Huncate, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Committee 


Collier 
Corman 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
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having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 12910, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 360 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the point 
of order was made, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Mitts) had 1 hour and 18 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Byrnes) had 1 hour 
and 32 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan, the minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to urge the Members of our 
side to support the committee bill and 
to do their utmost to see that this legis- 
lation is approved, and I would hope that 
Members on the other side would follow 
the good advice of the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr, Chairman, I have heard in the last 
half hour or so some rumors that I can- 
not believe—rumors that I think must 
not be accurate. These rumors are to the 
effect that when we finish consideration 
of this legislation, an effort may be made 
to approve a resolution providing for a 
recess between the end of business today 
and the beginning of business next 
Wednesday, and then following approval 
of that, if it was approved, a motion 
would be made to adjourn the House 
without the consideration of the strike 
legislation. 

I cannot believe that to be true, be- 
cause of the necessity and essentiality of 
considering on the floor the antistrike 
legislation. But let me say that if these 
rumors are true, I want it known that 
we, to the extent the minority can, will 
fight any effort to adjourn today without 
the House working its will on the west 
coast dock strike legislation. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
minority side fight just as hard to bring 
all of its Members in to support the in- 
crease in the debt limit? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. We certainly 
are going to try, and that is why I pref- 
aced my remarks with an expression of 
hope that the Members on our side will 
do their utmost to support the increase 
in the debt limit. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

In response to the statement made by 
the distinguised minority leader, I 
should like to observe that I have no au- 
thority to speak for this side of the aisle 
as the gentleman has for the minority, 
but that so far as this Member of the 
House is concerned, who is handling the 
rule bringing this strike legislation to 
the floor, immediately after the adoption 
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of or disposal of this pending legislation 
I shall be on my feet seeking for recogni- 
tion to bring that matter up for consid- 
eration by the House. And, further, that 
is a privileged matter and I have no fear 
that I shall not be recognized. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me add 
one other comment, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. A straight motion to adjourn might 
be made at the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of this legislation without a mo- 
tion being made to approve the recess 
adjournment. What I said in the other 
instance I repeat in this case: We will 
fight any such adjournment, because the 
House has an obligation and a responsi- 
bility to consider the west coast dock 
strike legislation. And if we are unable 
to get it on the floor—in other words, if 
the House adjourns and does not assume 
its responsibility—we will stay here to- 
morrow, the next day, and the next day, 
to make sure that the legislation is 
approved. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. Bocas). 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with considerable interest to the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Michigan. 

I would first tell my good friend the 
gentleman from Michigan that no one on 
this side of the aisle has to apologize 
for the lack of responsible action with 
respect to the debt ceiling. I will provide 
for the Recor» the times in very recent 
years when not one Member, not a sin- 
gle Member, of the minority party voted 
to increase the debt ceiling when the 
Democrats were in power in the execu- 
tive branch. I have always considered 
those votes the height of irresponsibil- 
ity. 

And on one occasion we had to come 
back here at least twice, to pass neces- 
sary debt ceiling legislation. 

It is a fact at this time we have the 
highest increase and the biggest deficit 
that we have had since World War II; 
but, speaking for myself and I think for 
the majority of the Members on my side 
of the aisle, we will vote to increase the 
debt ceiling this afternoon. 

Now, with respect to the other matter, 
there is no plan, there is no procedure, 
that has been decided upon on this side 
of the aisle. But I would tell the gentle- 
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man from Michigan that there is grave 

concern indeed on this side of the aisle 

_ the procedure that is anticipated 
ere. 

I have served in this body, with the 
exception of the war years, since 1941, 
and this is one of the rare instances that 
I have seen the Rules Committee bypass 
one of the standing committees of the 
House of Representatives. I realize that 
is supposed to be in a good cause despite 
the fact that the information I have is 
that this labor dispute has been resolved. 

But one should do a lot of thinking be- 
fore voting turn over the legislative func- 
tions to the Rules Committee. 

I am surprised that the committee bill 
is not even in order under this rule. It is 
oe the committee just did not exist at 
all. 

I remember back in the 83d Congress 
when the gentleman’s party was in 
charge of this House and we had a dis- 
tinguished Member from New York, Mr. 
Reed, as the chairman of the powerful 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the 
Republican President, General Eisen- 
hower, asked for an extension of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Mr. Reed was opposed to 
that excess profits tax, and he did not 
call a meeting of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. So Mr. Halleck, who was 
then the majority leader of the House of 
Representatives, instructed the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules to bypass the 
Committee on Ways and Means. They 
were prepared to do so until the late be- 
loved Speaker Sam Rayburn, then the 
minority leader, spoke up and said they 
would never do it unless it was done over 
his dead body. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am going to think 
a long time I about this procedure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to sup- 
port the pending $20 billion increase in 
the debt ceiling because of a strong con- 
viction that to do otherwise would be an 
act of irresponsibility. The Members of 
Congress, irrespective of party affiliation 
have enacted the authorizing and fund- 
ing measures which make the proposed 
increase in the debt ceiling mandatory. 

The Democratic Party is going to act in 
a responsible manner today on this mat- 
ter. It has always acted in a responsible 
manner. The statesmanlike position 
which it took during the Eisenhower 
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years stands in stark contrast to the 
Republican record of obstruction com- 
piled from 1961 through 1968. 

During President Eisenhower's admin- 
istration there were seven rollcalls in 
the House on bills to increase the na- 
tional debt ceiling. On six of these occa- 
sions not only did a majority of the Dem- 
ocrats support the request of a Republi- 
can President, but on each of these six 
occasions, a higher percentage of the 
House Democrats voted in the affirmative 
than did the Republicans. On not a single 
occasion during the Eisenhower years 
would the debt ceiling have been raised 
but for a substantial block of Democratic 
votes. Democrats under the leadership of 
our Speaker Rayburn acted to put their 
country first. They refused to indulge in 
cheap politics. 

In contrast, during the Kennedy-John- 
son years, on 12 different occasions a ma- 
jority of the House Republicans opposed 
this type of legislation. On 10 rollcalls, 
fewer than 10 Republicans supported a 
necessary raise in the debt ceiling, and 
on four occasions in 1963, 1964, and twice 
in 1967, not a single Republican Member 
of the House elected to face up to his re- 
sponsibility by voting to raise the debt 
limit. Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
and the Democratic Party were thus ill- 
rewarded for the help that Lyndon John- 
son, Sam Rayburn, and John McCor- 
mack accorded Dwight Eisenhower dur- 
ing his Presidential tenure. 

Although we Democrats were thus 
smitten time after time during the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years, in Christian charity 
we have turned the other cheek since 
President Nixon took office and rallied to 
his aid in this matter. Both Speaker 
McCormack and Speaker ALBERT have, 
like Sam Rayburn, put country before 
politics. In 1969, 1970, and again in 1971, 
an overwhelming majority of House 
Democrats supported an increase in the 
public debt ceiling. 

As I today am prepared to uphold the 
President of the United States as a mat- 
ter of fiscal responsibility, so I would 
hope that, next year, my good friend the 
minority leader, should it become neces- 
sary once again to raise the debt ceiling, 
would place principle before party and 
come to the aid of the Democratic Presi- 
dent then occupying the White House. 
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Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
mind telling you right now that when 
and if this rule comes up to bypass the 
Committee on Education and Labor I am 
going to vote against it, because I want 
to say something to you Republicans. I 
do not care if the west coast dock strike 
goes on for a little while longer. It might 
save your President another big deficit, 
because as long as they cannot unload 
that junk from those Japanese ships 
maybe the people in my district who 
make glass, pottery, and steel can sell a 
little of it without cutthroat sweatshop 
labor Japanese competition. 

You are not doing anything for the 
American people here today. You might 
think you are getting even with labor. 
Well, I have got news for you. You are 
getting even with your own constituents, 
because we have a $3 billion deficit right 
now in our balance of trade with Japan, 
and, as I said the other day, another $20 
billion where we are providing for their 
national defense, because they do not 
have any or pay for any of their own. 

So you think this is a big political issue. 
Well, I want to tell you something: You 
come out to my district and debate it 
with me and say you voted to settle the 
strike that is already settled so more 
Japanese junk can flood this country, 
and my unemployed and underemployed 
will run you right into the Ohio River. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, in the hope that we can get back to 
the issue we are meeting on right now; 
namely, the fiscal problems of the United 
States, I will yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Devine). 

Mr. DEVINE. Well, Mr. Chairman, here 
we go again. I do not remember how 
many times we have gone through this 
exercise, but in my 14 years it has been 
the same old tune with only a slightly 
different refrain. 

It is always an emergency, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the same reason, but varying 
excuses, How often we hear “It’s the only 
responsible thing to do,” or “The U.S. 
Government must honor its obligations” 
or “Now is not the right time to defeat 
raising the national debt ceiling”—on 
and on, ad nauseam. 

Really, Mr. Chairman, this is a very, 
very unfair, misleading legislative manip- 
ulation, and if the public really analyzed 
it, they should be outraged. 

Demagoguery is not uncommon in this 
body and we witness example after ex- 
ample, day in and day out. Already this 
week, because of the extremely emotional 
overtones, this House passed S. 1163 
amending the Older Americans Act to 
provide grants to States to establish, 
maintain, and operate low-cost meal 
projects for 60-year-olds. It authorized 
$250 million-plus, and not budgeted. 

This ailed by with relatively few pro- 
test votes in opposition, because there 
really are not many of our courageous 
Members that want to be on record 
“against the old folks”—particularly 
during this election year. But, and this 
will be most interesting to watch, just 
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how many of these humanitarian—gen- 
erous with public funds boys—are going 
to pull a triple reverse today, suddenly 
put on their economy hat, and self- 
righteously vote “no” on the debt ceiling 
increase and try to blame the President 
for the economic crisis and chaos? 

I predict, Mr. Chairman, it will be the 
same crowd—the big spenders—the guys 
that vote for every emotion-packed pro- 
gram for kids, elderly, sick, and disabled 
veterans, and promise more. The guys 
who take credit for increasing welfare, 
unemployment benefits, social security 
benefits, aid to the poor, education at all 
levels—then today, when they know they 
are the ones who disregarded the budget, 
and busted it wide open, day after day, 
they will not vote to increase the debt 
limit to pay for their excesses which they 
wilfully and knowingly created. 

Our Members, Mr. Chairman, should 
have the intellectual honesty to take the 
responsibility to meet the obligations 
they have created. In other words, since 
they did all the dancing, they should pay 
the fiddler, and not expect those of us 
who exercised frugality and fiscal 
restraint to bail them out, as has been 
the case year after year. 

It would be great if the big spenders 
would pay heed to these admonishments 
so we could say “go forth and sin no 
more.” 

But history, Mr. Chairman, repeating 
itself with sickening frequency, demon- 
strates that this cycle will continue and 
there seems to be no end. It would make 
more sense to just remove the ceiling al- 
together, because our spenders know we 
will raise it once or twice a year to meet 
their over-indulgent excesses. 

To compound this miserable situation 
Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means 
Committee, being less candid than we 
have a right to expect, reports out a bill 
increasing the ceiling to $20 billion of 
the $50 billion requested—ostensibly for 
whatever political impact that may result 
in forcing the President to seek the 
balance, closer to the forthcoming elec- 
tion. This type of shenanigans covers this 
House with something considerably less 
than glory, and I think all the Members 
are aware of it. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may interpolate for 
a moment, I would like to say to those of 
you who now and before have voted for 
increased expenditures, prior to the $246 
billion budget, you fail to recall and to 
point out that $181 billion of it or 72 per- 
cent of it are uncontrollable locked-in 
items that we in the Congress are respon- 
sible for creating. So, do not try to put 
that on the President. 

So do not try to put that on the Presi- 
dent. 

I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that we 
continually find ourselves in this posi- 
tion, and unless there are some major 
policy changes it will go on forever, with 
devastating results on future generations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. DEVINE). 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
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believe that this is the way our people 
want their affairs run, and I will not be 
a party to perpetuating and compound- 
ing this continuous injustice. I will not 
bail out the compulsive “be damned with 
the consequences” spenders, and intend 
to vote against the increase in the na- 
tional debt ceiling. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I would just 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that I 
am going to vote to increase the debt 
ceiling. I voted seven times in the Eisen- 
hower administration, and three, I be- 
lieve, in this administration, for an in- 
crease. 

But I would point out to the gentle- 
man—and I do not disagree with the 
gentleman's personal stand on this sub- 
ject, I think he has reason to speak as 
he does—but one-fourth of the total na- 
tional debt has been incurred by this 
administration which has been in 3 years. 

Mr. DEVINE. With a Democratic Con- 
gress. Do not forget to put that in. 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, but the President does 
not have to spend it, you know. He does 
not spend anything he does not want to. 
He does not spend any money for sew- 
age where they need it, and the gentle- 
man knows that, your town cannot get 
money to help provide sewage treatment, 
but where he wants to spend it he spends 
it, such as for aid to Greece, and aid to 
God knows who else. 

Mr. DEVINE. The Congress would 
scream to high heaven if he held up any- 
thing, because it is the Congress that 
authorizes and it is the Congress that 
appropriates, and that is what creates 
the debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. MADDEN). 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House is considering legislation rec- 
ommended by our House Ways and 
Means Committee to increase our na- 
tional debt from $430 billion to $450 
billion. 

For a number of years when our tax 
committee testified before the Rules 
Committee to secure a rule on tax leg- 
islation, I have been almost the lone 
voice in urging the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the tax committee to bring in 
legislation reducing and eliminating 
most of the fabulous, and in some cases, 
fraudulent, major tax loopholes in our 
Federal tax laws. 

Over the last 40-odd years powerful 
lobbies, big oil, big estates, foundations, 
real estate conglomerates, and so forth, 
have succeeded in persuading the House 
and Senate to enact special tax credits, 
exemptions, depletions, and so forth, 
until almost two-thirds of the Federal 
tax burden has fallen on salary and 
wage earners with an income under 
$20,000 per year. This tax burden in- 
cludes annual Federal taxes, State 
taxes local taxes, sales tax, consumer 
tax, and so forth. In 1969 the Congress 
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for the first time in generations en- 
acted a tax reform law which only 
slightly reduced some of the large tax 
loopholes and gave the small taxpayer 
but a minimum reduction in his heavy 
tax burden. 

When Chairman Mitts and the tax 
committee testified before the Rules 
Committee yesterday to secure a rule 
for the enactment of a $20 billion in- 
crease in our national indebtedness, I 
again questioned and asked that the 
Ways and Means Committee hold hear- 
ings and take further steps this year on 
another tax reform bill. We then could 
complete the job that they merely 
started in 1969 on major tax loopholes. 
Chairman Mruts stated that he and the 
committee were setting hearings early 
in this session of the Congress to again 
review the tax loophole situation, for 
which I commended him. I hope we 
can succeed, before we adjourn this 
year, to eliminate or greatly reduce most 
of these excessive loopholes which were 
placed on the tax books over the years. 

THE POWERFUL OIL LOBBY 


Mr. Chairman, the major loophole 
that could be completely abolished is the 
2744-percent oil depletion bonanza which 
was enacted back in the 1920’s when the 
oil companies wildcatted for oil produc- 
tion, a method that has been eliminated 
long ago by scientific process in finding 
oil deposits. I might mention a few more 
loopholes the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee could take up and recommend for 
curtailment, to wit: Intangible drilling 
costs—$750 million; lack of full taxa- 
tion on all capital gains on inherited 
property—$3 billion; treatment of execu- 
tive stock options as capital gains—$150 
million; the $25,000 surtax exemption 
allowed on corporate earnings—$1.6 bil- 
lion; the new depreciation allowances— 
$2 billion, and the newly approved in- 
vestment tax credit—$3.5 billion. 

I also list for the information of the 
Members a few of the Federal income 
taxes paid by large oil corporations in 
1970: 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES ree OIL COMPANIES 


Federal 
tax, percent 


$2, 474, 748, 000 
1, 137, 666, 000 
990, 197, 000 
873, 744, 000 
589, 637, 000 
394, 539, 000 
274, 681, 000 
257, 121, 000 
198, 241, 000 
301, 115, 000 
223, 086, 000 
161, 825, 000 
183, 905, 000 
153, 783, 000 
66, 351, 000 
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The Atlantic Oil Co. from the years 
1962 to 1966, with annual income rang- 
ing from $61 million in 1962 to approxi- 
mately $127 million in 1966, paid no Fed- 
eral taxes whatsoever during that 
period, 

In 1964, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
with a net income of approximately $1 
billion $630 million paid 1.7 percent tax 
to the Federal Government. These are 
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but a few examples of Federal tax loop- 
holes before our 1969 tax reform bill was 
enacted. 

Some companies are not protected by 
huge, high-priced lobbies. 

As an example, three coal companies, 
the Consolidated Coal Co., Pittston Coal 
Co., and Island Creek Coal Co, have paid 
annual Federal taxes on their gross 
profits in figures ranging between 18 and 
28 percent annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I also incorporate with 
my remarks a UPI news dispatch of Jan- 
uary 11 of this year on oil taxes, which 
exterds to the American public some 
further information on oil tax loopholes. 

The small businessman, wage and sal- 
ary earner must realize that when the 
major corporations and industries pay 
their just share of Federal taxes the tax 
burden will be greatly lifted from the 
shoulders of millions throughout the Na- 
tion. The article follows: 

Tax FAVORS TO OIL GIANTS Sarp To KILL SMALL 
RIVALS 

WASHINGTON, Jan, 11.—An independent oil 
driller from Wichita, Kan., said at a congres- 
sional hearing today that political contribu- 
tions from oll industry giants were paid off 
in tax favors that were driving smal] oll 
companies out of business, 

Alfred James III told a subcommittee of 
the House-Senate Economic Committee that 
attempts to reform tax laws to deny the in- 
dustry’s giants their advantages always were 
stifled by the giants’ political influence. 

As a result, he said, the independents, who 
account for about 85 per cent of all drilling 
for new oll flelds, are being driven out of 
business. 

He said the independent oilmen were like 
family farmers who cannot influence the 
prices of their crops when competing with 
corporate farms, 

“I'm not alone in saying that I think the 
reason for this may go deeply into the po- 
litical system you gentlemen have inherited,” 
James said. 

“It is a system of political financing and 
privilege. In a recent book titled ‘America, 
Inc.’, the authors state that the oil indus- 
try is believed to outspend all others in po- 
litical contributions and a look at the tax 
laws leaves no doubt that the spending has 
been worthwhile.” 

James said the oll import quota system, 
which severely restricts the amount of cheap 
foreign oil entering this country, could not 
be abolished unless the tax system was 
changed. 

The tax laws, he said, enable international 
oil companies to reduce their United States 
taxes to almost nothing. Royalties paid to 
foreign governments are treated as tax pay- 
ments to those governments and subtracted 
from taxes the firms owe on their domestic 
operations. 


Mr. Chairman, I was very much in- 
terested in what our good friend, ma- 
jority leader Forp said regarding this 
dock strike on the west coast. I was also 
talking with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) 
just a moment ago, and I asked him if 
it was not a fact that it was in Decem- 
ber 1969, when he brought a bill in the 
House giving the President complete 
power to stop rising prices, wages, rents, 
and so forth and curb inflation. That 
anti-inflation bill, passed this House by 
about a 50 majority, and then was en- 
acted by the Senate by about a 25 vote 
majority. The next week President Nixon 
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signed that bill. The President could have 
then issued an order and curbed prices, 
wages, and so forth. 

That was more than 2 years ago, in 
December 1969. 

When the House Committee on Rules, 
in an unprecedented move, without my 
vote, took the dock strike bill away from 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
it was an unnecessary dictatorial opera- 
tion because word had already been an- 
nounced that the dock strike was settled. 

For 22 months after the President 
signed that bill prices rose a number of 
times. The President made no move to 
stop inflation by enforcing the bill in 
which the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and this Congress gave him the 
power to so enforce. 

At 9 o’clock on the evening of last Oc- 
tober 16, without consulting Congress, the 
President put into effect his celebrated 
freeze which he should have put into 
effect when he signed that bill back in 
December 1969, 

The dock employees, along with mil- 
lions of workers over the Nation, had been 
victims of a rise in the cost of living for 22 
months without wage or salary increase. 
Prices of food, steel, furniture, and many 
other necessities of life had risen rapidly. 
Those price rises tor 22 months were 
caused by President Nixon not enforcing 
what the Congress gave him complete 
authority to enforce in December 1969. 

This strike was brought on by the 
President’s complete disregard of the or- 
der of this Congress to enforce what the 
Congress told him tc do under the bill 
that would have restricted the rise of 
prices and wages. So the President is re- 
sponsible for the inflationary conditions 
causing the dock strike by not enforcing 
the power Congress gave him authority to 
enforce almost 2 years previously. 

Now we hear the members on the Re- 
publican side of this Chamber trying to 
make some political capital out of the 
failure of their own leader in the White 
House in not carrying out the Congress’ 
order that was given in December 1969. 
The damage caused by this unfortunate 
negligence or delay of the President is 
the direct cause of many of our labor dif- 
ficulties, including the dock strike. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SEIBERLING) . 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY). 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
very good thing that we do have a debt 
ceiling. I favor raising the debt ceiling 
by small amounts if for no other rea- 
son than that it does give this body an 
opportunity more frequently to talk 
about deficits and the Federal budget in 
general. But the pity is that the debt 
ceiling discussion comes at the wrong 
end of the string. 

We consider it after all the decisions 
have been made and after all the im- 
portant actions have been taken. It 
comes at a point in time when we really 
do not have any practical choice. I dare- 
say that those who will vote against this 
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debt increase will hope that there will be 
enough affirmative votes to carry it. I 
doubt that anyone in his serious mo- 
ments really would like to see our Gov- 
ernment confronted with a rejection of 
debt ceiling proposal such as this. 

So much better would be for this House 
to consider budgets, spending, taxes and 
debt at the other end of the string, early 
in the procedures that lead to the crea- 
tion of the debt. Let us face the total 
budget picture early in the session 
through a resolution which will include 
all elements, and an item representing 
total expenditures for the ensuing fiscal 
year, another item, the expected revenue. 

If it shows a deficit, then an item show- 
ing how we propose to finance the dif- 
ference—whether by increasing the pub- 
lic debt or increasing taxes or by a com- 
bination of both. 

The city of Pittsfield, my hometown in 
Illinois, with a population of 4,000 begins 
its fiscal year by approving a budget. 
Yet, the institution holding the purse- 
strings of the biggest government in the 
world never from one end of the year to 
the other adopts a budget. We deal with 
appropriations and with revenue in a 
piecemeal manner. We deal in a piece- 
meal manner, first of all because there 
is no correlation between what is done 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the revenue committee, and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the expenditure 
committee. 

These two committees ought to get to- 
gether early in each session and recom- 
mend to the House a Federal budget. Let 
there be a requirement in the rules of the 
House that a budget must be approved 
before any appropriation measure can be 
taken up. By that means we could per- 
haps establish priorities, first looking at 
expected revenue, then looking at the 
amount of the public debt, deciding 
whether we think it is wise to increase 
the debt, or increase taxes or both. 

This is the way to establish priorities 
and get down to the fundamental forces 
that create debt. It is a shame that we 
deal also in a piecemeal manner with the 
appropriation process. We take bits and 
pieces and consider them separately from 
the rest, never having made a decision on 
total expenditures. Under this unbusi- 
nesslike procedure how can we hope to 
exert a real influence on the level of the 
public debt? 

I am making a search attempting to 
determine what ideas have been pro- 
posed to deal with the problem. Joe Barr, 
when he left the post of Secretary of 
the Treasury, made some interesting, I 
think excellent, recommendations to 
the House, but nothing has been done 
with them, so far as I can determine. It 
has been years since anything specific 
has been considered by the House in 
terms of total Federal budget control. In 
fact, in the last Congress we eliminated 
the only provision in the House rules 
requiring House approval of a Federal 
budget. It is high time in this era, when 
we are encountering bigger and bigger 
Federal deficits, that we confront this 
problem. 

My suggestion is that the leadership of 
the House, on both sides of the aisle, es- 
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tablish a select committee of very pres- 
tigious Members and give it a certain 
time in which to make recommenda- 
tions as to changes in our system, per- 
haps a change in the Constitution, per- 
haps a change in the Rules of the House, 
perhaps a change in public law. 

The Federal budget is out of con- 
trol. Under the Constitution, the House 
of Representatives is entrusted with the 
purse strings of government, the right to 
originate revenue and spending meas- 
ures. We have let these precious strings 
slip from control. Our procedures are 
inadequate. Certainly what we are do- 
ing now is not good enough. It disturbs 
me greatly to recognize that little, if 
anything, is being done to find a way 
out of this difficulty. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN). 

THE STRANGE AND UNAUDITED EXPENDITURES OF 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, today, 
the House of Representatives is being 
asked to increase the authority of the 
U.S. Treasury Department to reach into 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 

While this legislation—to increase the 
borrowing authority by $20 billion—is 
being rushed through, it would seem only 
right that there be some discussion about 
the kinds of activities which the Con- 
gress is willing to finance with this 
money. Surely, the American taxpayers 
would not be asking too much if they 
demanded that controls—including in- 
dependent audits—be imposed on the 
expenditure of all of these funds—every 
penny. This seems the most minimal 
demand from the people who are put- 
ting up the money. 

Yet, my colleagues, there is not a sin- 
gle one of us on this floor who can re- 
port to our constituents that all of this 
money is being audited or that there are 
controls over all the funds which are 
being spent within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

FOUR BILLION DOLLARS DISPERSED ANNUALLY 
BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE WITHOUT APPRO- 
PRIATION 
When our constituents write us about 

this enormous debt—and the growing 
deficits—we will have to tell them that 
nearly $4 billion of these funds are 
handed over to a Federal agency each 
year without any controls, without au- 
thorizations or appropriations from the 
Congress, and without even the remotest 
semblance of an independent audit. If 
we were to reply to our constituents in 
an honest manner, we would have to tell 
them that this Federal agency is al- 
lowed to spend whatever part of this $4 
billion fund that it pleases, for whatever 
it pleases, without the Congress raising 
any objections. 

By its inaction, this House of Repre- 
sentatives has allowed the Federal Re- 
serve System to draw down this fund— 
this $4 billion—each year from the U.S. 
Treasury Department. By its inaction, 
this House of Representatives has al- 
lowed the Federal Reserve to expend 
money for whatever purposes it desires 
without any kind of audit or other con- 
trols—without the authorization or the 
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appropriations processes. To some, this 
fact may make it appear that this Con- 
gress is derelict in its duty to protect 
the public interest and to provide the 
proper control over the use of public 
moneys. 

FEDERAL RESERVE HAS MUTUAL FUND AND DAB- 

BLES IN THE STOCK MARKET 

How many Members of this House—on 
either side of the aisle—would vote an 
appropriation to set up a mutual fund 
to dabble in the stock market? How many 
Members would be willing to vote the 
money to contribute to this fund for the 
benefit of the employees of any Federal 
agency? How many members of the 
press gallery would raise a hue and cry 
if the Congress dared to make such 
appropriations? 

Yet, my colleagues, $3,600,000 of the 
taxpayers money has been used to con- 
tribute to just such a mutual fund being 
operated by the Federal Reserve System 
for its employees. These funds—tax 
moneys—are being handled by a broker- 
age house which then invests the money 
in various stocks and other income-pro- 
ducing sources. For every $1 that an 
employee of the Federal Reserve System 
puts in the fund, the Federal Reserve 
System generously tosses in another 25 
cents of the taxpayers’ money. 

This is a program that has not been 
authorized by the Congress and none of 
this money has been appropriated or 
even considered by the appropriations 
committee. 

The Federal Reserve System’s gener- 
osity with the public’s money does not 
stop with this dabbling in the stock mar- 
ket. The Federal Reserve is big on sports 
or, at least, its spending vouchers would 
indicate that this is the case. 

ILLEGAL EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SHOCKING 

For example, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia has vouchers in its files 
showing that public money has been 
paid out for $246 in greens fees, $70 toa 
“Pearson” golf outing, and $228 for base- 
ball uniforms. This particular part of the 
Federal Reserve System, of course, did 
not forget the cultural side in these ex- 
penditures of public funds. The vouchers 
show that $781 of public moneys went 
for art and craft supplies and prizes for 
art contests and $400 for a choral society. 
And during all of this activity, the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank used $121 of tax 
money to buy cigarettes. 

Not to be outdone on the Federal 
Reserve’s sports competition, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Atlanta has 
vouchers which show $29.94 for the pur- 
chase of two basketballs, and $18 for the 
purchase of eight softballs. 

During the course of carrying out its 
rigorous monetary responsibilities, this 
same Federal Reserve bank paid out 
$24.66 in supplies for a bingo party, $32.60 
for trophies and engraving for a bridge 
party and $50 for a “Mr. Buddy Farnam” 
for performing “Moments of Magic” for 
a summer outing. 

And between the bingo parties, the 
summer outings, and the displays of 
magic, there were serious moments when 
someone from the bank had to go off to 
Florida to attend the launching of Apollo 
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12. For this little sojourn, the taxpayers 
were required to put up $326.47. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis obviously wants its officials to be 
properly attired and they do not mind 
spending a little part of the taxpayers 
money to accomplish this goal. The 
vouchers discovered in this bank show an 
$8 fee for tuxedo rental so that one of its 
officials would be properly attired at an 
annual banquet put on by a branch of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
vouchers in this bank also show an $18 
expenditure of tax money for “repair of 
suit pants while on audit of safekeeping 
department.” Another voucher shows 
$8.50 for “repair of suit coat torn on 
bank car while in Helena.” Later a 
voucher is entered for another $12.50 
paid for “additional cost covering repair 
of suit coat.” 

After taking care of the clothing needs 
of its officials, this Federal Reserve 
Bank—using public funds—put up $200 
as a registration fee for “H. Galusha” to 
attend a seminar entitled, “Toward 
Understanding Men.” There is no indica- 
tion of whether H. Galusha had any bet- 
ter understanding of men after the tax- 
payers put up the funds for this seminar. 

And as part of this continuing effort 
at understanding, this same bank paid 
out a $35 registration fee—with tax 
money—for “E. McGuire” to attend a 
seminar on “Elements of Human Be- 
havior for Executive Secretaries.” 

Mr. Chairman, these examples could go 
on and on. They could literally fill pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. They in- 
volve expenditures which the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Members of 
this House would never approve for any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

Who would approve—who in this 
House—would approve the use of public 
moneys to pay towing charges and a 
parking fine for a public official. Yet, the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank paid 
out $50 of tax money for just such a 
charge. Who would vote to pay the baby- 
sitting fees of public officials? I doubt 
that anyone would approve of this ex- 
penditure of public moneys but the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank has paid out 
just such fees for its officials to attend 
dinners, 

And who in this House of Representa- 
tives would vote money to pay caddy fees 
and the expenses of public officials on a 
ski trip? Yet, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has paid out public moneys for just 
such activities. 

FEDERAL RESERVE PAID DUES TO BANK LOBBYING 
GROUPS 

The Federal Reserve has paid out as 
much as $100,000 in a single year for 
membership dues in various banking 
organizations, including the American 
Bankers Association. This has been modi- 
fied—because of earlier charges which 
I have brought against the Federal 
Reserve—but the system continues to 
pay huge sums in dues to some of these 
organizations. 

GAO AUDIT WILL SAVE MILLIONS NOW SPENT IN 
SCANDALOUS WAYS 

Mr. Chairman, these are figures that 

the staff of the Banking and Currency 
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Committee and the General Account- 
ing Office have been able to obtain even 
though the Federal Reserve System will 
not allow an independent audit. A full 
audit would—I am convinced—uncover 
millions and millions of dollars of misuse 
of public moneys through the years. 

A full audit—carried out by the GAO— 
would undoubtedly uncover numerous 
incidents similar to the transfer ex- 
penses which we discovered in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. In this 
instance, we found vouchers revealing 
$8,675.07 in public moneys were used in 
the transfer of a single employee from 
Minneapolis to Helena, Mont. 

These expenditures are possible only 
because the Congress has not required 
an audit of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and because the Federal Reserve is 
not required to come to Congress for 
appropriations. 

SOME $70 BILLION OF PAID-UP BONDS 


How is this possible? 

It is possible because $70 billion of the 
debt we are talking about here today 
consists of bonds that have been paid 
for once. These are bonds that reside in 
the portfolio of the Federal Open Market 
Committee in the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. These bonds have been paid 
for once and they should be retired and 
subtracted from the national debt. 

Instead, the Treasury Department pays 
the Federal Reserve almost $4 billion 
annually in interest on these bonds. The 
Federal Reserve, in turn, uses these pay- 
ments to finance the operations of the 
system and to avoid coming to Congress 
for appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is absolutely no 
question that these bonds have been paid 
for in full, and in fact some have been 
paid for more than once. 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS PAID FOR BUT NOT 
CANCELED 

For anyone who doubts this, let me 
use the former Federal Reserve Chair- 
man, William McChesney Martin, as the 
source. Here is what Mr. Martin told me 
in a hearing before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on July 6, 1965: 

Mr. Martin. The bonds were paid for in 
the normal course of business. 

Mr. CHARMAN, That is right. 

Mr. Martin. And that is the only time they 
were paid for. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Just like we pay debts with 
checks and credit. 

Mr. Martin. Exactly. 

Mr. CHARMAN. In the normal course of 
business they were paid for once. You will 
admit that, will you not? They were paid for 
once and that’s all? 

Mr. Martin. They were paid for once and 
that’s all. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. That’s right. 


This is very clear. Surely the Congress 
does not need any more evidence that 
these bonds should be canceled and that 
Treasury relieved of its obligation to pay 
interest. 

Without the income from these bonds, 
the Federal Reserve would be in the same 
boat with every major Federal agency. 
They would have to come to the U.S. 
Congress for appropriations. And should 
this happen, the members of the Appro- 
priations Committees and the Members 
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of Congress would have an opportunity— 
their first—to review the activities of the 
Federal Reserve and its expenditures. 

If the Federal Reserve System were 
required to come to the Congress for ap- 
propriations and if it were subjected to 
an audit by the GAO, it might be more 
concerned about holding down interest 
rates and supporting the government 
bond market. In short, it might start op- 
erating in the public interest. 

DEFICITS REQUIRE THAT FEDERAL RESERVE PER- 
FORM IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

With the enormous deficits of the 
Nixon budgets, the need for the Federal 
Reserve System to operate in the public 
interest is ever the more paramount, It 
is time that the Congress abandoned its 
passive role on debt management and 
required specific standards and proce- 
dures of the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve, If we do not meet 
this responsibility, we will be opening the 
gates to another round of destructively 
high interest rates, higher unemploy- 
ment, and further recession throughout 
the business community. 

We cannot allow the Treasury Depart- 
ment to finance these Nixon deficits 
willy-nilly in the market without some 
specific assurances that they will not 
create higher interest rates and severe 
credit shortages for the domestic econ- 
omy. If we are to have deficits of this 
size, we must require that the Federal 
Reserve System fully support the Gov- 
ernment bond market and that the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury De- 
partment fully coordinate their activi- 
ties and peg the interest on Federal Goy- 
ernment borrowings at a reasonable level. 

In saying this, I am sure that there 
will be a chorus of voices contending 
that this is “unorthodox.” I do not 
agree—and historical precedents do not 
agree—that such a procedure is unortho- 
dox, but I do know—beyond a doubt— 
that the kind of deficits that are being 
put forward by the Nixon administra- 
tion are unorthodox in the extreme. 

There is no question of the power, the 
ability, and the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury Depart- 
ment to work together to manage this 
debt in a manner which will protect the 
American people and which will reduce 
the tremendous interest burden borne by 
the taxpayers. The Federal Reserve can 
peg this interest rate at any point it so 
desires. This is an absolute fact that 
cannot be contraverted by anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been admitted 
time and time again and I want to quote 
from a hearing before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee way back 
in March of 1947 when Mike Monroney— 
then a U.S. Representative and later 
a U.S. Senator—questioned Marriner Ec- 
cles, the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, on this issue. I quote: 
FEDERAL RESERVE CAN ESTABLISH ANY INTEREST 

RATE THEY WANT ON PUBLIC DEBT 

Mr. Eccies. Now, the fact that the inter- 
est is where it is, of course, is not just an 
accident. The interest is where it is because 
that is where the Federal Reserve System 
put it in conjunction with the Treasury—I 


mean with the approval of the Treasury. The 
rates during the twenties and during the last 
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war, had there been an open market com- 
mittee—which there was not, in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System—they could have fi- 
nanced the last war and financed the Goy- 
ernment during the twenties at prevailing 
rates. 

Mr, Monroney. Do you mean to say that 
with your present open-market committee, 
and the operation of the Federal Reserve, as 
it now stands, that, regardless of what the 
national income is, or other economic fac- 
tors, that you can guarantee to us that our 
interest rate will remain around 2.06 per 
cent, 

Mr, Eccies. We certainly can. We can guar- 
antee that the interest rate, so far as the 
public debt is concerned, is where the open 
market committee of the Federal Reserve 
desires to put it. 


Mr. Eccles was not speaking about the- 
ory, but actual practices by the Federal 
Reserve. Until the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, the Federal Reserve had main- 
tained yields on long-term Government 
obligations at 2.5 percent and below. This 
was true during all kinds of economic 
conditions—during depression, during 
war, and during the postwar expansion. 

Nothing illustrates the ability of the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury to 
work together to maintain low interest 
rates better than the period 1939 through 
1952. Mr. Chairman, I include in the 
Recorp at this point a table showing the 
yields on long-term Government bonds 
from 1939 to 1952, and a second table 
showing how these yields increased from 
1953 on: 

Yields on long-term Government bonds, by 
years, 1939 to 1952 
[Percent per annum] 


Yields on long-term Government bonds, by 
years, 1953 to present 


[Percent per annum] 


Interest rates rose in all categories 
after the Federal Reserve weakened its 
support of the Government bond market. 
Since the inauguration of the Eisenhow- 
er administration, the American people 
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have paid about $497.2 billion in exces- 
sive interest rates on the total public 
and private debt—sums above and 
beyond what would have been paid if 
interest rates had remained at the levels 
existing in 1952. 

Mr. Chairman, I insert in the RECORD 
a table showing how the $497.2 billion 
in excessive interest charges on the pub- 
lic and private debt has been calculated: 


EXCESSIVE INTEREST CHARGES ON THE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE DEBT, 1953 THROUGH 1971 


[ln billions} 


Interest 
costs 
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Mr. Chairman, I also include in the 
Recorp a table showing how we have paid 
$103.8 billion in excessive interest charges 
on the Federal debt since 1951: 


EXCESS INTEREST RATES ON FEDERAL DEBT, 1951-73 


Computed 
interest 
cost at 
1951 rate 
(billions) 


Total 
Federal 


debt 
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1 Estimated. 
Note: Excessive interest on national debt—$103,800,000,000 
Source: Budget of the United States for fiscal year 1973. 


THE FICTION ABOUT CURRENT INTEREST RATES 

Actually, much of the current deficit 
and the red ink projected for the new 
fiscal year can be traced back to the 
economic problems caused by an ex- 
tended period of high interest rates. 
These extortionate rates which have 
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existed over the past several years have 
stifled economic growth, cut personal 
income, and increased unemployment all 
over the Nation. The deadening effect of 
high interest rates is one of the prime 
reasons that the administration's pro- 
jections of the expansion of the gross 
national product missed the mark so 
widely last year. It is one of the reasons 
that economic recovery is moving so 
slowly. 

Unless interest rates are sharply re- 
duced at all levels, the $25.5 billion defi- 
cit projected for fiscal year 1973 will 
grow tremendously. We cannot finance 
an economic recovery at the present level 
of interest rates notwithstanding the 
great propaganda that the administra- 
tion has fostered concerning minor re- 
ductions in some money market rates. 

For example, the very best corporate 
bonds are priced at between 7.25 and 
7.50 percent today, while in the mid- 
1960’s these same classes of bonds car- 
ried interest rates of below 4.50 percent. 
Today, home motrgages are ranging be- 
tween 744 and 8 percent across the Na- 
tion while in the mid-1960’s, this rate 
was well below 544% percent. High-grade 
municipal bonds are ranging between 
5.30 and 5.50 percent today while in 1965, 
this same type of bond bore an interest 
rate around 3.25 percent. The rates in 
consumer areas are even more out of pro- 
portion with “normal” levels and in most 
areas of the country, people are paying 
36 percent and more on small loans, and 
from 18 to 24 percent on a growing vol- 
ume of installment credit. So, the fact 
that some interest rates are below the 
historic highs of 1969-70, does not trans- 
late into “reasonable” or “low” interest 
rates. 

The administration is desperately 
running around the country denying 
that the huge deficits—nearly $65 bil- 
lion over this and the next fiscal year— 
will create higher interest rates through- 
out the economy. They sound like medi- 
cine men wildy flailing their arms ex- 
horting the money markets to behave in 
line with President Nixon’s reelection 
campaign. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Charis Walker went to New York last 
Friday in one of these attempts to as- 
sure the public that the big deficits 
would not create higher interest rates. 
Again and again, he assured the Ameri- 
can Management Association that this 
would not be the case. 

When the bond markets reopened on 
Monday—after Dr. Walker’s speech— 
the interest rates went up again on key 
corporate issues. 

Analysts for the First Boston Corp., 
Kidder Peabody, and other banking and 
investment houses sharply disagree with 
the administration’s forecast that this 
deficit can be handled without disrup- 
tions in the money markets. The econo- 
mist for Kidder Peabody was quoted in 
the New York Times as saying: 


Large deficits point to rising interest rates. 
The huge red ink figure will have a signia- 
cant impact on interest rates—both short 
and long—during the first half of 1972. 


This is the same kind of analysis that 
is being made by virtually everyone ex- 
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cept the political forecasters in the ad- 
ministration. And, as this Congress well 
knows, this administration's economic 
forecasts—whether based in politics or 
not—have never come close to the mark 
in any area. 

So, my colleagues, it is obvious that 
we are in for serious problems on the in- 
terest rate front unless the Federal Re- 
serve decides—in coordination with the 
Treasury Department—to start operat- 
ing in the public interest by supporting 
the bond market and driving down inter- 
est rates. 

Mr. Chairman, once again, I want to 
urge my colleagues to support the efforts 
to require a full and complete audit of 
the Federal Reserve System by the GAO 
on a regular basis. In addition, I hope 
that my colleagues will throw their sup- 
port behind the efforts to retire the bonds 
that have been paid for and which reside 
in the open market portfolio of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and thus require the 
Federal Reserve to come to the Congress 
for appropriations as do other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The American people are watching this 
Congress closely and the spotlight is even 
more intense when we are dealing with 
legislation involving a public debt of $450 
billion. The people will not long tolerate 
policies which allow a huge Federal bu- 
reaucracy—such as the Federal Reserve 
System—to use the taxpayers money so 
loosely, without regard to public policy 
and without regard to the needs of the 
Nation. We cannot allow the power, the 
myth and the big banking interests 
which stand behind the Federal Reserve 
System to deter us from doing our duty 
in this area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me an additional 10 
minutes? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Texas an additional 
7 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

,Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is stand- 
ing here crying about what has happened 
to him and to his committee by way of 
getting certain information. The gentle- 
man and his committee gave the Presi- 
dent standby powers, is that not true? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and, without the 
benefit of amending the Constitution of 
the United States, the President used 
those powers to devalue the currency. In 
other words, the Constitution specifies 
that the Congress shall fix the value of 
money, and the gentleman and his com- 
mittee delegated that authority. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
is overstating his facts a little. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not overstated 
anything. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not exactly that 
way, but I do not care to go into that 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is indict- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board. Knowing 
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all of this, why did he bring a bill to 
turn over all of the credit of this country 
to the Federal Reserve Board? Why? 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman 
repeat his question? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is stand- 
ing in the well of the House and indict- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board backward 
and forward, when he brought a bill to 
the House floor to turn over to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board control of every dol- 
lar of credit in this country. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no, 
mistake. 

Mr, GROSS. Oh, yes, you did. 

Mr. PATMAN. No. 

Mr. GROSS. It is on the statute books. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; that was standby 
price and wage controls. 

Mr. GROSS, You passed two bills, one 
providing for price and wage controls and 
another to turn over to the President 
and specified the Federal Reserve Board 
as being the administering agency-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr, PATMAN. That is all right, but 
the President failed to use that price 
and wage control legislation when we 
passed it. If he had we would not be in 
the situation we are in today. 

Mr. GROSS. But you gave him the 
authority. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, you are mistaken 
on it. Read up on this. 

Mr. GROSS. I have read up on it. You 
read up on what you did. 

Mr. PATMAN. So, today we have not 
only that, but let me tell you a new 
wrinkle I discovered just by chance. You 
know, you cannot see the minutes of 
the Federal Reserve Board. For 30 years 
I was unable to see them—for 30 years— 
because they were secret, deep, dark 
secret, and they did not want anyone to 
know what was going on. They stopped 
that practice and, finally, we got to see 
the records. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr, HAYS. Why do you not bring in a 
bill to make them subject themselves to 
an audit? 

Mr. PATMAN. I have attempted to do 
it, but in committee I have lacked two 
or three votes of doing it. 

Mr. HAYS. Maybe the Rules Commit- 
tee which is so interested in taking bills 
away from other committees you may 
prevail upon the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi to bring in such 
a bill and I will vote for it if the gentle- 
man brings it in. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority party has 
too consistently been for high interest, 
big rich and big banks and the like. That 
is the reason for the last 44 years the 
minority party has only been in power 
4 years in the Congress, because they 
want to cover up the economic issues. 
They never indulge in debate on eco- 
nomics and bread and butter issues. 

If you will take the election returns 
since 1928 you will find that for 24 years 
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the Republican Party was not in charge 
of the Government. 

Now, under Mr. Hoover who received 
one of the biggest votes that any Presi- 
dent ever received, after 2 years, they 
did not want any more of Hoover and 
they gave him a Democratic Senate. He 
had been in power 2 years but he was 
out of power for the last 2 years and the 
Republican Party was not in power any 
more until 1952 when General Eisen- 
hower—and I say “General Eisenhower,” 
because he was a national hero, because 
he was a general, because he was a great 
and fine man and a great hero and I 
have nothing to say against General 
Eisenhower, nothing but words of praise, 
but he received the biggest vote any 
President of the United States ever re- 
ceived. He went into office on January 
20, 1953, and he had the House and Sen- 
ate both with him. He was in charge of 
the Government. He was in charge 2 
years, At the end of the 2 years when 
the first election was held after his in- 
auguration we had a Democratic House 
and Senate and after the next two elec- 
tions after that we had a Democratic 
House and Senate. 

So, for the last 44 years the Republican 
Party has only been in power 4 years 
out of 44. In other words, they have not 
been in power long enough to have the 
expertise to know how to run the Gov- 
ernment, I am not criticizing them for 
it, but I am criticizing the manner in 
which private financing and public fi- 
nancing has been carried on that has 
ruined our country. 

But let me get back to the Federal Re- 
serve. I discovered what they called a 
thrift plan in the Federal Reserve. The 
Federal Reserve System has about 20,000 
employees. They all receive good wages 
and good salaries. They created a pro- 
gram at the Federal Reserve, without 
congressional approval, to start a mutual 
fund for their employees using taxpayers’ 
money. 

This is the way it works. Every time 
the employee puts up a dollar in the 
thrift fund, the Federal Reserve would 
give them a quarter, 25 percent added to 
it, every time, 25 percent of taxpayer’s 
money. And at the end of the year that 
runs into millions, 

Well, what right do they have to do 
that? Why do they not do it for all Fed- 
eral employees? Why restrict it just to 
the 20,000 Federal Reserve employees? I 
asked that question, and I was told, “Oh, 
we expect eventually to expand it, make 
it flexible, and include all employees.” 

This is one of the things they are do- 
ing, that should convince you absolutely 
that they do not care anything about the 
use of the Government’s money. They are 
taking every dime they can get, and 
using it for any purpose they want to. It 
is not only increasing our national debt, 
but it is doubling our debt. 

Now, this $70 billion in bonds, when 
they sell bonds through the open market 
committee, why then of course, they are 
bought by banks and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. May T have 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. ULLMAN, I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 
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Mr. PATMAN. May I have 5 minutes? 
I think I am entitled to have 5 minutes. 

Well, anyway, these Government bond 
dealers, they have the right to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds from the Federal Open 
Market Committee. Nobody else can buy 
them. They are exclusive. It is a most 
lucrative operation. 

These bonds are purchased by these 
20 dealers, and they get a cut on each one 
of them that comes through. When the 
bonds are sold they go through the deal- 
ers, and they get one toll, they get a cut 
on the incoming bonds, and then they 
get a cut on the other side for the out- 
going bonds. They get æ profit on them 
in 1 recent year of $738 million. 

And these dealers—you talk about all 
the criticism of subsidies, and yet they 
received the biggest subsidy, these big 
dealers, the other day, by letting them 
not sell the bonds, but just put them up 
as security and get interest at 3 percent, 
in other words, at a subsidized rate. No- 
body else gets interest at 3 percent ex- 
cept those 20 dealers. That runs into a 
lot of money. 

In conclusion, let me say this. The Fed- 
eral Reserve does not have to come to 
Congress for its funds. They have not 
come to Congress in the past, and they 
will not come to Congress in the future 
for any funds unless we mandate them 
by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I have 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) . 

Mr. PATMAN. Vote for legislation to 
audit the Federal Reserve, and stop the 
Government from paying its debts twice. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. ROUSSELOT) . 

Mr. ROUSSELOT., Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 12910 to provide 
for a temporary increase in the public 
debt. 

At a time when the American tax- 
payer’s back is terribly burdened by the 
load of Federal, State, and local taxa- 
tion, and his purchasing power is vastly 
reduced by inflation largely caused by 
the failure of Government to hold spend- 
ing in check, this is no time to make 
Federal borrowing the chief source for 
such easy spending. I therefore oppose 
any addition to Federal Government ex- 
penditures—especially those which will 
be financed by still more borrowing in 
the private money market. The Presi- 
dent’s major new programs call for addi- 
tional spending in fiscal 1973 of $14 bil- 
lion. Chairman Mitts has suggested here 
today that the add-on cost in the 1973 
budget might create as much as $34 bil- 
lion over last year’s budget. 

Since 1941 there has been a Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures in the Congress of the United 
States. The joint committee consists of 
such distinguished members as Chair- 
man Witsur Mitts of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Chairman GerorcE 
Manon of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and the Honorable JoHN Byrnes, and 
the Honorable Franx Bow. Unfortunate- 
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ly, our House of Representatives has been 
negligent in paying attention to the 
warnings that this Joint Committee has 
sounded or the statistics they have re- 
ported. I firmly believe that the time has 
come to listen more closely to the voices 
of those who serve on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures and to the words of the distin- 
guished House Committee on Appropria- 
peat si GEORGE MAHON who has 
S : 


There seems to be a growing disposition on 
the part of Congress and the administration 
in considering Federal spending to brush 
aside the question of whether or not we have 
the money in hand or in sight to pay the 
bills. Whopping deficits do not seem to deep- 
ly disturb the administration or the Con- 
gress very much any more.... We take note 
of our needs and wants and tend to disre- 
gard the fact that we do not have the rev- 
enues to pay our bills. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, August 6, 1971.) 

Mr. Speaker, the budget message does a 
masterful job of putting a rosy image on 
what in my judgment is a near-disastrous 
fiscal situation. We have been trying to buy 
ourselves out of inflation and huge deficits, 
but these efforts have failed. Inflation is re- 
ceding a bit, but whopping deficits have in- 
creased markedly from year to year, and a 
whopping deficit is again projected for fiscal 
year 1973. As the fiscal year 1973 proceeds, it 
may very likely be much greater. 

No one should believe that with whopping 
deficits in the $20 to $30 to $40 billion range 
that we can really win the fight against in- 
fiation adequately or stabilize the economy. 
This Government will have to borrow about 
$44 billion in the current fiscal year 1972— 
from the highway fund, the social security 
fund, and other trust funds, and from the 
private sector—mostly from the private sec- 
tor. 

When the Government goes to the money 
market and borrows in the magnitude of $38 
billion to $40 billion from the private sector, 
this inevitably will have a marked effect upon 
the economy of our country. Among other 
things, such borrowing will put pressure on 
interest rates. Such a course, is of course, 
highly inflationary and will tend to create 
further economic dislocations. 

DEFICITS ARE A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

Let me say that I shall not speak in a 
partisan manner, No one administration is 
responsible for our plight. The administra- 
tion and the Congress must share the re- 
sponsibility for the dangerous fiscal situa- 
tion which confronts the country. The point 
really I make today, Mr. Speaker, is that we 
are at the crossroads as a nation. As I see it, 
our way of life is threatened. 

A further point I make—and we have made 
it here on many occasions—is that democ- 
racy will collapse without restraint, and this 
Government in both the executive and the 
legislative branches has not been using suffi- 
cient fiscal restraint. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 24, 1972.) 


Let me summarize the points I wish 
to make here today: 

First. The U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, together with the U.S. Senate, has 
not properly faced up to its responsibility 
to bring this irrational increase in Fed- 
eral deficit under proper control. More 
important, we must urge the Congress 
to concern itself more directly in the con- 
trol of expenditures so that they do not 
exceed Federal income, This must be done 
by deeds not just rhetoric. 

Second. I am also asking you to give 
thoughtful consideration to a bill (H.R. 
12195) that I have introduced and is now 
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before the Ways and Means Committee. 
I believe H.R. 12195 establishes a con- 
structive method of balancing the Fed- 
eral budget, and sincerely feel that it is 
a positive alternative to aimlessly in- 
creasing the national debt. 

The bill provides the Congress with 
regular reports by a taxpayers’ advocate; 
establishes that clear notice be given the 
Congress and the American public of the 
current status of the gross public debt, 
with a statement of the cost to the tax- 
payers; and provides for the reduction 
of the Federal debt on an annual basis. 

Third. Let us stop the ever-increasing 
unmanageable debt, which is proving to 
be an unconscionable burden on the 
American taxpayer. Since the Federal 
debt now creates an interest charge so 
great that it has become the third largest 
item in the U.S. Federal budget, I strong- 
ly appeal to this House to take the lead- 
ership now to change the direction of this 
dangerous course of Federal spending in 
excess of revenue. 

I would like to quote from a letter by 
a constituent which is very typical of the 
kind of mail I have received since I re- 
turned to Congress in mid-1970. This 
housewife has presented it in direct, blunt 
terms: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RovussELOT: I wish I 
could express adequately to you—and to any- 
one else who may be in a position to do some- 
thing—my distress at what I have come to 
think of as the Great American Crime—the 
exploitation of the taxpayer. 

We people of middle class suburbia, who 
have not faulted in paying our taxes, who 
have voted into office those we think—or 
hope—will best represent not only our in- 
terest but those of the entire nation, who 
have taught our children the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship—We've been had!!! 

We are weary of footing the bill—and in 
return getting less than our share of 
“rights” .. . The fault is partly ours, I ad- 
mit. Which of us from our comfortable middle 
class taxpaying home wants to rock the boat 
and bring upon his head all kinds of right- 
eous and moral indignations. But we are get- 
ting too tired and too weak to carry on much 
longer—especially when we see so pitifully 
little in return. One of these days we'll have 
to organize—just to protect ourselves from 
this kind of exploitation. We need a spokes- 
man—and whoever he is will get the ear and 
the vote of the greatest mass of people—the 
ones who carry the load. 

Mr. Rousselot, what are you going to do 
about this? Please don't waste time having 
one of your clerks answer this with a form 
letter. Instead do something! 


Mr. Chairman, I intend to do some- 
thing. I do not believe that I will be the 
only one who will come before this House 
to make comments about our national 
debt, and I believe that since we have 
been asked to come before you, this is the 
time to redirect and reorder our priorities 
on this important subject. This woman 
is not a lone voice. Chairman Mitts has 
consistently stated as he has brought bill 
after bill before the House of Representa- 
tives that someday we were simply going 
to have to come to grips with the debt. I 
quote the words of Chairman MILLS: 

I cannot for the life of me see how anyone 
can conceive, if he is aware of the situation, 
of allowing this great Government of ours to 
be placed in the position that during the early 
days of the depression some of our States 
were in; namely, not being able to meet its 
bills when they come due. Think of what 
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word would go out, not only to our people 
but throughout the world. It would be said 
that this great demonstration in democracy 
and free enterprise has finally come to its 
knees and is broken. What Khrushchev and 
others had said years ago they would do to 
us would have been accomplished. Do we want 
any such message as this to go out to the 
world; namely, that this Government is 50 
hog tied that it cannot pay its own bills when 
they come due? (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 19, 1969.) 


Now let me briefly follow through on 
the above listed points which I urge this 
House to seriously consider: 

First, this House of Representatives, 
and more particularly the Ways and 
Means Committee, has the clear respon- 
sibility under the Constitution to orig- 
inate “all bills for raising revenue. To 
lay and collect taxes. To pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 
Let me repeat, “To pay the debts.” This 
is familiar to every Member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, it is my firm 
conviction that inherent with these pow- 
ers is also implied the obligation to ex- 
ecute these delegated powers in a respon- 
sible manner. In my opinion, we are not 
presently doing this. To automatically 
increase the debt ceiling by rote just 
because we are asked by the executive 
branch of the Government, or even 
others, is not right. Many segments of 
our constituency—and for that matter 
the whole Nation—are beginning to 
sense this irresponsible trend and to ask 
us what we are doing to change the di- 
rection. 

Let us review some of these comments. 

Nation’s Agriculture, January 1972 
says in its column on farm marketing: 

To be successful in curbing inflation, it is 
necessary for Congress to reduce inflationary 
pressures by cutting federal expenditures and 
for the Federal Reserve Board to keep a tight 
rein on monetary policy. 


American Metal Market editorialized 
on December 8, 1971, in commenting 
about the huge deficit and kind of spend- 
ing that we in Congress have allowed 
that— 

In truth, such deficit spending could, if 
and when the economy picks up strength 
as it is expected to do by the second quarter 
of 1972, actually negate the effects of the 
freeze and the restraints of Phase II. 


KNXT, a CBS television station in Los 
Angeles, editorialized on December 21, 
1971: 

In the first place, government is the big- 
gest spender in our economy. Many econo- 
mists say that inflation starts with govern- 
ment spending... 


The United California Bank, in its 1972 
forecast states: 

A third factor behind the inflationary bias 
is the propensity for fiscal and monetary 
policies to be expansive for the purpose of 
aiding the economy to recover or to expand. 
The classical example of this type of infia- 
tionary bias was the excessive monetary ease 
and budget deficits in calendar 1970 and 1971 
and their continuation into 1972. 


The American Farm Bureau, an as- 
sociation with a membership of over 2 
million farm families, adopted a resolu- 
tion on Government spending and in- 
flation which states in part: 

Inflation is a serious threat to economic 
stability. Excessive federal government 
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spending is the basic cause of our current 
problem of inflation. Deficit spending by the 
federal government and policies which ex- 
pand the supply of money and credit faster 
than production clearly lead to inflation... 
we believe more attention should be given by 
both the Executive and Legislative Branches 
of government to the fact that federal budget 
deficits of the magnitude projected for 1972 
will fuel inflation, rather than halt it, re- 
gardiess of other actions. 


The executive vice president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Oliver H. Jones, in an article in the 
Mortgage Banker, January 1972, entitled 
“The New Economic Program” states: 

Concern over the large federal deficit must 
be more than expressed. Congress and the 
Administration must act to hold the line, 
if not reduce the deficit, Logic insists that 
we do not risk a situation where the mone- 
tary authorities are forced to expand the 
supply of money and credit in order to sup- 
port an untenable volume of Treasury 
financing. 


Publisher and executive editor of Pub- 
lisher’s Auxiliary, Theodore A. Serrill, in 
an article dated December 25, 1971, en- 
titled “Our Depreciated Dollar” wrote: 

Spend more than we take in, and we in 
business eventually go bankrupt. For a gov- 
ernment to spend more than it takes in, the 
route is towards a depreciated currency ... 


Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, writing in 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, December 
14, 1971, says: 

Our political leaders have embraced the 
mythology that federal deficits are a stimulus 
to the economy and necessary for full em- 
ployment. The myth could be plausibly 
argued in a dynamic, expanding economy. It 
satisfied the political impulse to provide 
benefits without paying the piper . . . Fed- 
eral deficits are today depressing the econ- 
omy. The most pervasive doubt, not only in 
this country but in the world, is that the U.S. 
Congress is capable of disciplining itself... 
A firm Congressional determination to bal- 
ance the budget would dispel the prevailing 
uncertainty and restore confidence in the 
integrity of our government. 


These above are but a very small and 
selected number out of a vast number of 
letters, articles, radio comments, and 
published words of people in all walks 
of life who have said, as the housewife 
in my district has said, “What are you 
going to do about it?” Let us say “now” 
to the American people, and to all 
branches of the Federal Government, 
“We have gone too far. We will not in- 
crease the deficit to accommodate mas- 
sive spending. Let us say we will not in- 
crease the burden of debt and will in- 
stead start now to reduce expenditures.” 

Second, I am asking my colleagues to 
give serious consideration to H.R. 12195, 
a bill to provide for regular reports to 
Congress by a taxpayers’ advocate; clear 
notice to Congress and the public of the 
current status of the gross public debt; 
and reduction of the Federal debt on an 
annual basis. Briefly, this bill would ac- 
complish the following: 

SUMMARY or H.R. 12195 
TITLE I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

The policy of Congress is to pay the debts 
of the United States and to effect, by a rea- 
soned and practical reduction of the Nation's 
public debt, the gradual elimination of the 
great burden on the American taxapayer 
caused by this debt and its enormous annual 
interest. 

Terms defined in this Title are “outlays”, 
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“revenues”, “Obligations”, and “gross public 
debt”, and it is noteworthy that obligations 
include “any guarantees explicit or implied” 
of the Federal government. 


TITLE II. THE BUDGET AND PUBLIC DEBT 


After January 1, 1978, the following would 
be required: 

1. The annual Budget shall have Federal 
outlays balanced by Federal revenues with 
Trust funds not included. 

2. Each monetary request shall be accom- 
panied by the percentage of the total budget 
which that request equals. 

3. A Federal trust fund account shall be 
submitted concurrently showing payments 
made, surpluses or deficits, and investments. 
Revenue measures shall be proposed to meet 
any imminent trust fund deficit. 

4. No receipts earmarked for trust funds 
shall be invested or borrowed by any branch, 
department or agency of government to fi- 
nance any operations or programs or to pur- 
chase government securities outstanding be- 
fore that date, except that they may be in- 
vested in the securities regularly issued by 
those federally sponsored financial agencies 
which receive no Congressional appropria- 
tions. 

5. Provision shall be made in the budget 
for the annual reduction of the gross public 
debt by an amount equal to 5% of Federal 
revenues for the preceding fiscal year, except 
that for the first three years that percent- 
age shall be successively, 2%, 3%, and 
4%. 

6. No department or agency is authorized 
to issue any securities for any new financ- 
ing whatsoever, or for refinancing purposes 
which would in sum put the total indebted- 
ness of the Federal government above the 
limits set in No. 5 above, except for those 
agencies mentioned in No. 3 above. 

7. The various committees of Congress 
shall neither authorize nor appropriate for 
any branch, department, or agency a total 
amount for the fiscal year in question in ex- 
cess of its budgetary proportion of a sum 
four times the revenues reported by Treasury 
within the most recently completed quarter 


8. Supplemental budget requests may be 
made at any time provided they are balanced 
by new revenue proposals, 

9. The Act shall be inapplicable during war 


or Congressionally 
emergency. 

TITLE I1I.—JOINT CONGRESSIONAL SESSIONS 
ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Requires a monthly joint session of Con- 
gress, with television and radio broadcast per- 
mitted during which the Taxpayers’ Advo- 
cate, who shall be the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Expendi- 
tures or any Congressional member of that 
Committee whom he designates, shall report 
to the Members and the American people on 
the current status of the gross public debt in 
full detail. 

Also provides for the length of these ses- 
sions, seating of Members by State delega- 
tions, the procedure for their questioning of 
the Taxpayers’ Advocate and the manner in 
which he shall make his report and recom- 
mendations. 

It stipulates that the President of the 
United States may address any such joint 
session on measures he has taken or proposes 
to take which will reduce Federal expendi- 
tures. 


This represents a brief review of H.R. 
12195 which I realize will require a great 
deal of scrutiny. 

Third, the most cruel part of increas- 
ing the debt to accommodate this unwar- 
ranted spending which we have not been 
willing to discipline ourselves to reduce is 
the fact that by our actions to constantly 
increase the debt we are passing the day 
of reckoning on to future generations. By 
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our actions to increase debt, we are also 
pirating money through the Treasury 
from the private money market; in other 
words, money that would normally be 
available for regular use of our constitu- 
ents. The Federal Government is ex- 
pected to have an add-on deficit of nearly 
$40 billion this year. This means that the 
U.S. Government has to go into the pri- 
vate financial market and borrow that 
amount of money to finance its expendi- 
tures. Therefore, this $40 billion of funds 
that will be needed by the Treasury will 
be derived from the private sector of the 
economy where it could otherwise be used 
to finance new business, construct homes, 
expand consumer buying, and generally 
stimulate business to generate employ- 
ment activity. It is estimated that in fis- 
cal year 1973 the U.S. Treasury will have 
absorbed approximately 40 percent of all 
the dollars that would normally have 
been available in the private market dur- 
ing that time period. The U.S. Treasury 
must be so consistently in the market- 
place to refinance old debts that it is dif- 
ficult to find new sources to finance ad- 
ditional debt. In turn, the Treasury must 
pay a high interest charge on this debt 
financing which is again charged to the 
working poor taxpayers. 

Have we not learned from the eco- 
nomic tragedies of the past? Do our con- 
stituents have to go down to the market- 
place with wheelbarrows of worthless 
paper money as the citizens of Germany 
did in the 1920’s before we learn these 
obvious lessons of history? 

ONE MEMBER’S OPINION ON HOW TO REDUCE 
DEBT 


Now the argument is often made, by 
advocates of the debt ceiling increase, 
that the place to effectively begin in 
Congress to do something about the 
problem of debt increase is to cut ap- 
propriations, I agree. 

Then the argument is raised, “But 
where would you recommend that we 
cut expenditures?” There are so many 
places that there should be no difficulty 
in beginning the task; so, I will make 
some specific recommendations. 

The Joint Economic Committee’s staff 
study released January 11, 1972, entitled 
“The Economics of Federal Subsidy Pro- 
grams,” indicates numerous programs 
which I believe should be eliminated— 
or, drastically reduced and ultimately 
eliminated. These basically are in the 
area of direct cash payment subsidies, 
one of the three major types of subsidy 
for which the study compiled statistics. 

Second, there are numerous other pro- 
grams which I believe should be elimi- 
nated—or, reduced and gradually elimi- 
nated—which the study detailed under 
the category of credit subsidies. 

In this category, even if there were to 
be no elimination or reduction in pro- 
grams, the taxpayers could be saved 
many hundreds of millions of dollars if 
the Federal credit recipients were re- 
quired to repay their loans at rates 
equal to the rate Uncle Sam must pay to 
borrow the money which in turn is lent 
to these recipients. 

It is my recommendation that until 
these programs are terminated, interest 
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rates be charged equal to those rates the 
Government must pay to provide these 
services which we are told are unavail- 
able from private lending agencies be- 
cause of their policies or various limita- 
tions of the persons or groups seeking 
assistance. 

At a very minimum, we can save at 
least $4.6 billion in credit subsidies alone 
by raising rates of interest to benefici- 
aries to what it costs the Federal Gov- 
ernment to borrow the moneys it lends 
out to them. The actual credit subsidy 
figure for 1970 was $4.183 billion. Con- 
gressional staff economists I have 
checked with agree that for fiscal 1973 
that figure will be at least 10 percent 
higher, or $.418 billion, for a total of 
some $4.601 billion. 

Total subsidies that I would recom- 
mend reducing, with eventual elimina- 
tion, including the credit subsidies just 
mentioned, come to $14.73 billion, in ac- 
tual fiscal 1970 figures. 

Federal grants to States and school 
districts for elementary and secondary 
education amounted to $2.35 billion in 
fiscal 1970. 

Total grants and subsidies which I 
recommend cutting came to $17.08 bil- 
lion in 1970. 

With the 10-percent increase expected 
for these current programs in fiscal 1973, 
the total may be estimated at $18.788 
billion. 

This figure for existing Federal Gov- 
ernment programs, together with the fig- 
ure of $14.0 billion for fiscal 1973, and 
$22.6 billion for the first full year of op- 
eration as the costs of major new pro- 
grams in the President’s budget which 
should not be adopted, totals $32.788 bil- 
lion that can be cut from the budget for 
fiscal year 1973, and for fiscal year 1974 
$41.588 billion that can be cut from the 
total in the first full year of operations 
of the President's new programs. 

Summation of budgetary reductions 
which I propose: 

[In millions of dollars] 

Fiscal 1970 actual figures for federal 
subsidies/grants to be reduced or 
eliminated 

Estimated 10-percent increase for fis- 
cal 1973 programs over 1970 


Reduction or elimination urged in 
current programs for fiscal 1973... 18, 788 


Elimination of President's new fed- 
eral programs: 
Fiscal 1973 saving 
Fiscal 1974 saving 
Elimination of new budget programs 
plus current subsidies/grants re- 
ductions toward eliminations which 
I urge will save in fiscal year 1973.. 32, 788 
The total to be saved in fiscal 
year 1974 


In further discussions on this floor, I 
will clearly detail specific areas where, 
in my judgment, we can reduce 
appropriations. 

CONCLUSION 

I believe this Congress can this year 
show the leadership and start the trend 
once again in the right direction. I ask 
and urge your consideration of these 
three points: 
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First. Stop the deficit financing here 
and now. The alternative is to reduce 
expenditures. We as a Congress are fully 
capable of undertaking that task even 
though it may seem unpleasant. 

Second. Consider H.R. 12195. It is not 
totally original, but at least it should be 
considered. 

Third. Let us not leave a debt legacy 
to our children and grandchildren who 
might well turn to us who are in Congress 
today and say: “Where were you when 
all this could have been changed?” 

“Why did you not accept your con- 
stitutional responsibility to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States?” 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for provid- 
ing the opportunity for me to appear 
before you to express my views. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say, at the outset, I am less con- 
cerned about the size of the public debt 
than I am concerned about the cause of 
that debt. 

I would like to turn to an analysis of 
deficits that have led to the need for in- 
creases in the public debt ceiling. The 
table, which I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent at the proper time to introduce at 
this point, summarizes Federal revenues 
and expenditures for the 3 most recent 
fiscal years. 

Now, what do those figures show? 
First, there was a marked difference be- 
tween projected and actual revenues and 
expenditures for the last 3 fiscal years. 

In the fiscal year 1970 the President 
projected a surplus of $5.8 billion. What 
we had instead was a deficit of $2.8 
billion. 

In the fiscal year 1971 we were pre- 
sented with a projected surplus of $1.3 
billion, but we wound up with a deficit of 
over $23 billion. 

This year we were to anticipate a 
deficit of only $11.6 billion but we are 
now told that the deficit will be in the 
neighborhood of $38.8 billion. 

The projected deficit for the fiscal 
year 1973 is, according to the President, 
$25.5 billion. 

If we apply the average percentage of 
error in the estimates of budget sur- 
pluses and deficit to this projection, and 
that is 190 percent of $25.5 billion, we 
can expect an actual deficit in the neigh- 
borhood of $48.5 billion, which would be 
the second highest deficit in our history. 

It is especially ironic that all of this 
comes under an administration that 
campaigned hard on a platform calling 
for a balanced budget. 

Second, the figures in the table dem- 
onstrate the cause of these great deficits. 
Clearly, it has been the failure of the 
economy to generate taxes at the pro- 
jected rate and the resultant vast over- 
estimation of budget revenues rather 
than any profligate spending on the part 
of the Congress that has lead to these 
results. 

In fact, a good part of the increased 
expenditures was the result of a drop in 
expected revenues. 
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Let me explain that most of the reve- 
nues come from the income tax; the 
amount of income taxes collected, and 
amount of income tax receipts is directly 
related to the state of the economy. 

The administration has done a bad job 
in projecting Federal budget surpluses 
and deficits because it has not been can- 
did or it has engaged in monstrous self- 
delusion in projecting the state of the 
economy. 

The administration has grossly over- 
estimated the magnitude of the gross na- 
tional product and underestimated the 
level of unemployment because the gross 
national product, that is the GNP, was 
much less than the President said it 
would be and because so many more 
people have been out of work and the 
hence the total Federal revenues, have 
been far below administration estimates. 

High unemployment means more un- 
employment insurance payments and 
more Federal welfare contributions, and 
these account for a good part of the in- 
crease in expenditures. 

Sometimes certain administration 
sources and, indeed, some Members of 
Congress—for example, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr, DEVINE) a 
moment ago—have tried to place the 
blame on Congress for the large deficits 
which necessitate raising the public debt 
ceiling. But I was pleased to see Secre- 
tary Connally admit to the Ways and 
Means Committee that the state of the 
economy was the essential crux of the 
matter that resulted in the giant deficit. 
And I must add that general mismanage- 
ment of the economy on the part of the 
Nixon administration—not failures in 
husbandry of Federal assets—has 
brought us to the present state of con- 
tinuing high unemployment linked with 
inflation and to a morass of illogical and 
ineffective controls. 

Mr. Chairman, there are deficits and 
there are deficits. An expansionary budg- 
et that directs its aid to those who are 
most in need and to those who would 
most likely spend their incomes and gen- 
erate economic growth is one that I 
would favor. But a budget that skimps 
on people’s programs and increases the 
budget authority for military programs 
by $6.3 billion is difficult to justify. A 
budget that has only an insignificant in- 
crease in expenditures for community 
development, housing, education, man- 
power training, and health care is not 
necessarily one which will prove to be 
directly helpful to the people. 

When the unemployment rate is over 
6 percent, does it make any sense to fur- 
ther cut back such programs as the Job 
Corps and Job Opportunities in the busi- 
ness sector? We all know how bad the 
situation has been for returning vet- 
erans, but the President proposes to raise 
outlays for veterans’ benefits and services 
by about $600 million, one-tenth of the 
increase for military programs. 

As Dr. DeBakey, the famed heart sur- 
geon from Houston, pointed out the other 
day, the budget permits only a third as 
much money for hospital and medical 
services as has been authorized in the 
various bills that Congress has passed. 

The kernel of the matter is this: The 
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same just means that afford altruistic 
relief to returning veterans, the unem- 
ployed generally, and others with mar- 
ginal means stimulate revenues by in- 
creasing buying power and the produc- 
tive capacity of the economy. Inflation 
control is desirable but if it is done by 
means which are too insensitive to the 
major problem at the root of the budget 
imbalance, the faltering economy, it will 
do more harm than good. This is even 
more true of attempted economies which 
retard a necessary continuing growth of 
buying power. 

Another matter that cannot be over- 
looked, Mr. Chairman, is that we could 
have the resources to fund the people’s 
programs without raising the deficit be- 
yond its present level. In fact, if we made 
a real effort to close the remaining loop- 
holes in the income tax law, we could 
almost eliminate the deficit within the 
constraints of the present budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
BYRNES). 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I inquire as to the amount of 
time remaining on each side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Oregon has 36 minutes remaining and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has 1 
hour and 24 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have only one speaker, So that 
the other Members can be acquainted 
with the possible time remaining, that 
one speaker, I would hope, would con- 
sume less than 2 or 3 minutes. Therefore, 
I hope the other side will use whatever 
time they desire to use in this debate. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope I 
do not have to take 5 minutes. I just 
want to call to the attention of the House 
that we are allowing the precedent to be 
set that will guarantee at least one thing, 
that is, a built-in deficit every year. 

I know nothing accountingwise more 
dishonest than to set a budget on some- 
thing that is not only not in existence 
but also is unavailable and about which 
there are no plans made to make it 
available. The budget of this United 
States is being set on a full employ- 
ment economy. The chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
said that the main fault for the deficit 
was $13.5 billion of a short fall in the 
income because of the loss in the gross 
national income. The deficit was built in 
under a false premise that the money 
would be there, yet we all know that un- 
employment has never been worse since 
the 1930's. 

I have served on city council and as a 
county commissioner, and I have served 
in the State assembly and in the State 
senate. I do not know of any entity of 
government that sets its budget upon 
other than anticipated revenues. 

Certainly we can build in a deficit even 
on that system, but somewhere along the 
line there has to be a reasonable estimate 
made of what the revenues will be. 

Under this type of precedent, I do not 
want to hear any Member of this Con- 
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gress crying about raising the debt limit. 

When we accept full employment as 
a premise for the budget, for the appro- 
priations, and we spend on that level, we 
build in the deficit, and there is no other 
way to say it. Should we say to an un- 
employed person, because he is unem- 
ployed and only receiving two-thirds of 
his normal wages as unemployment pay, 
and since his entire income is the basis 
for the spending of the Federal Govern- 
ment, he ought to have the same right 
to spend on the basis of the spending 
he used before he became unemployed. 
Every school board and every council and 
every State government and every county 
government will be able to establish, un- 
der the precedent set by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, their budgets based upon full 
employment, 

We must realize that the dollar is find- 
ing a lower level. Can we imagine what 
level the dollar is going to find when the 
whole country and all organized govern- 
ments of this country of ours, all the 
local and state governments and school 
boards and public spending bodies can 
establish their spending rate on what it 
would be if everybody in the community 
was making his full salary and wages, 
fully employed, and the taxes anticipated 
were based upon that kind of revenue? 
That is what we are doing. 

I have been at this long enough to have 
voted for increases in the national debt 
and in the State debt for a great many 
years. I have felt maybe we authorized 
the spending and we should produce the 
funds. Now for the first time I am not 
going to do it. I will not vote for the 
$50 or the $28 billion increase. I am not 
going to give my vote of approval this 
time to a false system of accounting for 
the needs and the spending of this gov- 
ernment, for fear that if I do, I will have 
no place upon which to stand for my op- 
position to my local governments doing 
it, to my school boards and my counties 
and State governments doing it, 

I warn all the Members this is one 
issue that will come back to haunt every 
one of us. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs, AszucG) . 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this bill, which would in- 
crease the national debt ceiling by $20 
billion. I do so not because I disagree 
with increased Federal spending, which 
I do not, but because I think that we 
are going about raising funds for it in 
an extremely backward manner. 

I note parenthetically my disappoint- 
ment at the fact that this measure comes 
before us under a closed rule. I am gen- 
erally opposed to such a rule on the 
ground that it is an insult to our intelli- 
gence as well as a violation of our con- 
stituents’ right to have their representa- 
tives—even the ones not fortunate 
enough to be on the Ways and Means 
Committee—represent their interests in 
the process of formulating legislation. 

As I stated at the outset, I am not op- 
posed to additional Federal spending. I 
believe that we must be prepared to 
spend massive amounts for such pro- 
grams as housing, child care, public serv- 
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ice employment, mass transit, and pollu- 
tion abatement. We have for too long 
neglected these vital domestic needs in 
favor of wasteful military adventures, 
and if money alone is the price we even- 
tually pay for that neglect, we will be 
fortunate indeed. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, 
that the same administration which is 
asking us to let them engage in the 
wasteful device of borrowing additional 
funds recently put its full weight behind 
a bill to give corporate America a $10 
billion-plus tax bonanza. 

There are better and cheaper ways to 
raise the money we need so desperately. 
The maximum tax on long-term capital 
gains, for example, is 25 percent. This 
means that a wage earner making about 
$10,000 a year is in the same bracket as 
another individual whose investment 
gains are $100,000 or even a million dol- 
lars a year. 

The interest on municipal bonds is 
exempt from taxation. Before the advent 
of the minimum tax, an individual en- 
joying an income of $100,000 a year 
from such bonds would pay not a penny 
of tax on that sum; even with the mini- 
mum tax, the maximum tax he will have 
to pay on it will be $7,000, or 7 percent. 

These are but two of the many loop- 
holes which make the Internal Revenue 
Code a play-gym for the rich and a pri- 
son for the poor. Taken together with 
our defense budget—which Mr. Nixon 
proposes to increase by another $10 bil- 
lion this year—it is the shame of our 
Nation. 

Our poor and middle-income citizens 
bear the lion’s share of the tax burden 
and then see insult added to injury when 
the money is spent not on the domestic 
programs which they so desperately 
need, but to send their innocent sons 
abroad to kill and be killed. 

This bill is but one more example of 
the need to reorder our national prior- 
ities. As we must spend our money dif- 
ferently, so must we seek it differently. 

I hope that the defeat of this bill will 
be a clear sign to Mr. Nixon and his cor- 
porate friends that we mean business, 
and that he—or the individual who suc- 
ceeds him next January 20—must make 
our tax system a progressive and equit- 
able one. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Mr«va). 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
equities in the Federal income tax 
structure are nothing short of scandal- 
ous. What was supposed to be a progres- 
sive income tax has come to resemble 
instead a massive subsidy program to 
insure that the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer. 

A number of Members of this House 
have been calling in the dark for an end 
to some of the more egregious tax eva- 
sion loopholes which undermine the 
progressivity of the income tax, such as 
special percentage depletion allowances 
for producers of oil, gas, and minerals; 
subsidization of petroleum producers 
through deductions of intangible drill- 
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ing costs; failure to tax appreciation in 
the value of property which is be- 
queathed by the original owner at his 
death; and most recently the incredible 
corporate giveaways contained in the 
Revenue Act of 1971 in the form of 
changes in the asset depreciation range 
system enabling actual useful life of 
assets to be ignored, and the reinstate- 
ment of the investment tax credit in 
spite of the evidence that this would not 
reduce unemployment but would only 
increase corporate profits. 

As one of those Members who have 
been complaining about the level of tax 
unfairness, I was especially pleased by 
the timely intervention of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, WILBUR MILLS. 

Chairman Mutts has been the key fig- 
ure in every meaningful tax reform effort 
in recent years, and his unmistakable 
warning to the President yesterday is a 
most hopeful indication to the taxpayers 
of America that some relief may be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear we are perilously 
close to a taxpayer’s revolt. The wage 
earners around the country are being 
forced to bear a disproportionate share 
of the cost of grappling with the urgent 
social problems we face. How can we ask 
them, and their children, to accept the 
heavy tax burden which is necessary if 
progress is to be made, when the same 
tax system permits 112 privileged moguls 
who are earning more than $200,000 a 
year to avoid taxation entirely? 

I am hopeful that the President will 
respond positively to Chairman MILLS’ 
request that meaningful tax reform leg- 
islation be proposed. I am delighted that 
Chairman Mriits has committed his ef- 
forts to undertake to bring about greater 
tax equity. Without tax reform, we are 
going to lose the public will necessary to 
meet the items on the urgent agenda of 
public business. At that point, the debt 
limit will be irrelevant, because the num- 
ber of deficits will be unlimited. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been up and 
down this road many times. I just re- 
viewed the record, I am in my 28th year 
here and I voted during that period of 
time 24 times on the matter of raising the 
debt ceiling. Each time it has been an 
agonizing experience, and this one is no 
less agonizing than those of the past. 
Sometimes I voted for them and some- 
times I have voted against them, but I 
have never said at any time that we did 
not have to pay our bills. My quarrel on 
any occasion when I voted against the 
legislation was on the basis that we were 
giving too much flexibility in borrowing 
authority or that we were extending the 
period for too long a period of time. 

In this instance, Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has reduced both the amount 
of the increase that the administration 
requested and the period during which 
the additional borrowing authority is 
extended. That is an area, it seems to 
me, where differences of opinion may 
arise; as they have today between the 
committee and the administration. There 
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has been a difference of opinion in the 
past sometimes between myself and what 
the committee has done as to the amount 
or duration of any change in the debt 
limit. 

But, Mr. Chairman, on no occasion 
can we refuse to pay our bills and toy 
with financial crisis at home and abroad. 
That is what you face here if you turn 
down this bill this afternoon. 

Increasing the statutory limit on the 
national debt is an unpleasant but nec- 
essary task, since we have made commit- 
ments and obligations that have to be 
met. We face the practical problem of 
paying our bills. The issue is simply the 
fiscal integrity of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s finances. Let me briefly explain 
the existing situation and the proposed 
change. 

The debt limit under existing law is 
$430 billion, consisting of a $400 billion 
permanent ceiling, and $30 billion in tem- 
porary borrowing authority that expires 
on June 30 of this year. 

The administration requested an in- 
crease in the ceiling to $480 billion, con- 
sisting of the $400 billion permanent ceil- 
ing and an $80 billion temporary ceiling 
through June 30, 1972. It was clear from 
projections of receipts and expenditures 
for fiscal year 1973, that the additional 
$50 billion in temporary borowing au- 
thority requested would be sufficient only 
until February of next year, about 1 year 
from now. 

The bill the committee reported pro- - 
vides a much smaller increase in tem- 
porary borrowing authority than the ad- 
ministration requested and for a much 
shorter period of time. The Ways and 
Means Committee recommendations 
would increase the existing temporary 
borrowing authority of $30 billion to $50 
billion through June 30 of this year. 
When combined with the permanent ceil- 
ing of $400 billion, the administration 
would have authority to borrow $450 bil- 
lion until June 30, when the debt ceiling 
would revert to the permanent ceiling of 
$400 billion. 

When debt increases have been re- 
quested in the past, I have always recog- 
nized the necessity of providing an in- 
crease sufficient to maintain the fiscal 
integrity of the Government. The issue 
has not been whether to increase bor- 
rowing authority—we know this must be 
done—but the appropriateness of the 
total amount requested in order to pro- 
vide some restraint—however minimal 
this may be—on Federal finances. 

I believe the bill before the House is 
consistent with this criteria. Treasury 
indications are that the debt will be at 
the $450 billion ceiling provided by this 
bill on June 15, 1972, assuming a $6 bil- 
lion cash balance but no margin for 
contingencies. We normally provide $3 
billion for contingencies, but since we 
are nearing the end of the fiscal year 
and the ceiling is being extended for only 
a few months into the future, it is ac- 
ceptable to dispense with the $3 billion 
margin of contingency under these cir- 
cumstances. However, it is clear that the 
ceiling imposed will provide whatever re- 
straint is inherent in the debt limit dur- 
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ing the period of extension while en- 
abling the Treasury to responsibly con- 
duct the Nation’s fiscal affairs without 
employing tactics resulting in additional 
borrowing costs. 

Let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have a fiscal problem on a national basis 
in our States, and in our cities. I think it 
is time that we all—not just we politi- 
cians in the Congress of the United 
States or in the State houses or in the 
county courthouses or in the city halls— 
but all of our people come to a recogni- 
tion that we are asking government at 
all levels to provide services in excess of 
what we are willing to pay for on a rea- 
sonably current basis. Until we face and 
resolve this problem, we cannot avoid 
the unpleasant task of periodically in- 
creasing the debt limit. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation increasing the debt ceiling comes 
to us today because of the administra- 
tion’s determination to incur huge budget 
deficits in this fiscal year and in fiscal 
year 1973. Just yesterday Herbert Stein, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, was down at the Na- 
tional Press Club positively glorying in 
this year’s projected $38.8 billion deficit. 
Mr. Stein boasted: 

We are running the biggest budget deficit 
ever, except for World War II. 


Now I am not one of those who opposes 
huge budget deficits just because they are 
huge. The crucial issue is not the size of 
the deficit, but its composition. Since the 
purpose of large deficits is to stimulate 
the economy and to create jobs, the tax- 
ing and spending policies that create the 
deficit should zero in on job-creating. 
But the Nixon budget does not do this. 
Instead, billions of dollars in tax reduc- 
tions have been granted to corporations 
in the form of the investment tax credit 
and rapid depreciation giveaways in the 
hope that they will be induced to buy 
capital equipment that they do not really 
need. This does a good job of creating 
budget deficits for the Federal Govern- 
ment and higher profits for corporations, 
but it is not much help in creating jobs 
for our 5 million unemployed. 

Further billions of dollars slip through 
the loopholes in our Federal income, 
estate, and gift tax system. This money 
thus stays in the hands of well-to-do tax 
avoiders, who in turn use it to bid up the 
price of assets such as real estate or 
stocks, or for foreign investment and 
speculation—none of which does much to 
create jobs. Indeed, such activity is at 
least as likely to reduce jobs. 

What is needed to create jobs and re- 
duce our current intolerably high rate of 
unemployment is a program which deals 
directly with the problem rather than 
resorting to ineffective and wasteful 
trickle-down methods. Such a program 
is the “Jobs Now” legislation (H.R. 
12011) introduced in the House by more 
than 60 Democrats and in the Senate 
by more than 20 Democrats. This legisla- 
tion would create 500,000 public service 
jobs, while at the same time providing 
improved public services—education, po- 
lice protection, cleaner streets, better 
parks and recreation areas, better health 
services, and so on. I regret that Mr. 
Stein saw fit to denounce this proposal 
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as “a rediscovery of the WPA” at the 
National Press Club yesterday. It makes 
one wonder whether Mr. Stein has read 
the economic report which he presum- 
ably wrote: A more limited version of 
our “Jobs Now” program is there hailed 
as “a major step forward”—page 109. 

On the tax side, what is needed is a 
full-scale effort, supported by the Presi- 
dent, to close the loopholes in our income, 
estate, and gift tax system which now 
allow billions of dollars to escape taxa- 
tion every year. These lost billions serve 
no real job-creating function, and they 
make it necessary for millions of average, 
middle-income taxpayers to pay more to 
the Treasury every year to make up for 
what the well-to-do fail to pay. 

But here again the response of Mr. 
Stein and the rest of the administration 
has been disappointing. At the National 
Press Club yesterday, Mr. Stein dismissed 
proposals to close tax loopholes as ideas 
“that have been gathering dust in Con- 
gress for years.” Indeed they have been 
gathering dust, due in large part to the 
failure of this administration to provide 
any support for them. 

Budget Director George Shultz dis- 
played much the same attitude before 
the Joint Economic Committee yester- 
day. Rebuffing a suggestion that the 
Congress might direct the President leg- 
islatively to submit tax reform proposals, 
Mr. Shultz said: 

Let the Congress stop telling the President 
how to do his job. 


In light of this, therefore, I am de- 
lighted that Chairman Mutts has re- 
minded the President of the President’s 
promise last August to submit tax re- 
form proposals to Congress. In a letter 
sent to the President 2 days ago, Chair- 
man Mitts asked that “a program of 
further elimination of preferences and 
so-called loopholes in the Federal in- 
come, estate, and gift tax system” be 
sent to Congress by March 15, 1972. 
“There is,” Mr. Mitts said, “question 
about support of continued increases in 
the debt ceiling unless such requests are 
coupled with tax reform.” 

This request by Chairman Mitts that 
the President show his commitment to 
plugging tax loopholes by delivering his 
own proposals is certainly not unreason- 
able. The Ways and Means Committee 
is the busiest committee on the Hill, and 
it would be difficult for them to move on 
tax reform unless it is clear that they 
have strong Presidential support and 
that their work would not be undone by 
a Presidential veto. Indeed, the past his- 
tory of tax reform shows that Presi- 
dential support is absolutely crucial. And 
Mr. Nixon’s record of vetoes on educa- 
tion, manpower, health, and other legis- 
lation shows that the possibility of a 
veto is always present. 

I applaud Chairman Mit1s’ initiative, 
and in light of it I am withdrawing my 
proposal that the present debt ceiling 
legislation be amended to require the 
President to submit a comprehensive tax 
reform program by May 1. However, 
should the President not comply with 
Mr. Mrtus’ request, I am serving notice 
now that I shall not vote for further in- 
creases in the debt ceiling. Many of my 
colleagues share my view on this. Since 
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there will have to be another vote on in- 
creasing the debt ceiling in June, I sug- 
gest that this is not an idle threat. 
Here follows the full next of Chairman 
MILLS’ letter: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1972. 


The Honorable Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
The President, 
The White House. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: You will recall in 
your address to the Congress following your 
action of August 15, 1971, establishing 
among other things an incomes policy, you 
advised the Congress that in the Second 
Session you would submit what you called 
a tax reform program. To me, and to most 
others, this term means a program of fur- 
ther elimination of preferences and so-called 
loopholes in the Federal income, estate, and 
gift tax system. If this is what you had in 
your mind, and I am sure it is, let me call 
your attention to the fact that in order for 
the Congress to complete action on any such 
proposal you should give us the benefit of 
your thinking in a Message either delivered 
in person to the Congress or submitted by 
messenger to the Congress not later than 
March 15, 1972. My suggestion is not with 
respect to any new type of a tax, such as the 
value-added tax, which I am sure you did 
not mean to include in your definition of 
tax reform in your appearance before the 
Congress. 

Since your statement advising us of your 
intention, this matter has become all the 
more important because of developments in 
the House in recent days raising the ques- 
tion about support of continued increases 
in the debt ceiling unless such requests are 
coupled with tax reform ostensibly that 
would produce additional revenues. 

To me this matter is most important if 
there is to be a debt ceiling increase to 
accompany borrowings required under the 
1973 Budget. I hope you will give it your 
immediate attention. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman. 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
often said when a person fails to grasp 
the significance of an obvious situation 
or problem, it is because he cannot see 
the forest because of the trees. 

I believe this is frequently true with our 
Federal Government, particularly when 
it comes to fiscal policies. 

I believe the trees must be in the way 
of the Government’s view if it can look 
at the $23 billion budget deficit last year, 
the anticipated $40 billion deficit this 
year, and the built-in one of $25 billion 
next year, and still suggest raising the 
national public debt by another $20 to 
$50 billion. 

Certainly something is clouding its 
vision when it can preach price and 
wage controls to the public but continue 
to practice its own private charge ac- 
count spending spree. 

Mrs. Judith Schienle of 143 East 16th 
Avenue, Homestead, Pa., a constituent 
of mine, sees the problem very clearly. 
She also suggestea a solution which hit 
the nail smack on the head. In a recent 
letter to me expressing her displeasure 
over the Nation’s fiscal policies, Mrs. 
Schienle asked: 

Why can't the Government as a whole put 
a wage and price freeze on itself! Certainly, 
that’s where the savings should start, budget- 
wise. ...Is there any way the people of this 
country can stop this irresponsible spending 
of our tax money... 
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Mrs. Schienle reminded me our fore- 
fathers went to war against the King of 
England over oppressive taxes, then 
asked: 

What would they do if they were alive in 
these times? 


I cannot answer Mrs. Schienle. I have 
asked myself the same questions many 
times. I have found no comfort in the 
words of one of those forefathers she 
mentioned, a man who was perhaps the 
greatest of all American liberals, the 
author of our Nation’s Declaration of 
Independence and our country’s third 
President—Thomas Jefferson. 

It was Jefferson who said: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared ... To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt... We 
must make our choice between economy 
and liberty, or profusion and servititude. ... 
If we run into such debts ... we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our neces- 
sities and our comforts, in our labors and 
amusements. . . . If we can prevent the 
government from wasting the labors of the 
people, under the pretense of caring for 
them, they will be happy... 


It is a known fact that no government 
produces wealth, it merely consumes it, 
existing only by taxing and consuming 
the wealth of individuals. Our Govern- 
ment, I believe, is perilously close to con- 
suming its source of wealth through ex- 
cessive taxation and reckless spending. 

Somewhere along the line, it lost sight 
of the forest because of the trees. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I stand 
today against increasing the national 
debt by any amount that is being pro- 
posed. I have never supported increasing 
the debt ceiling and I never will. 

It is preposterous for this free spending 
authority to continue, and the Members 
of the House of Representatives should 
all stand against it. 

Mr. Chairman, an attempt should be 
made to balance the budget and reduce 
the national debt—not increase it again. 

This current year, 1972, fiscal budget 
deficit is way out of step to the tune of 
a reported almost $40 billion. I do not 
believe in further saddling the citizens 
of tomorrow in this Nation, much less 
the American citizens of today, with a 
continued huge national debt which has 
been and will bring extinction to any 
chance of the United States attaining a 
good, solid, and balanced financial con- 
dition. 

The financial condition of the United 
States is bad enough as it is today with- 
out adding further grief to the problem 
or to further taxloads on American citi- 
zens. If we do not wake up soon, we are 
going to have a catastrophic financial 
upheaval from sea to shining sea in the 
United States which, of course, will ruin 
world financial markets. 

This national debt has to be pulled 
back into reality. Raising the debt limit 
again only gives the spenders of that 
money, which is an eventual due bill, 
even more money to play around with if 
this legislation is unwisely passed today. 
This has to be stopped, Mr. Chairman. 
I urge the House to vote it down. 

I further will state that I believe it is 
high time that the Congress insist that 
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the administration come before the ap- 
propriate House committees on a regu- 
larly scheduled quarterly or half-year 
basis with their requests to increase the 
debt so that each and every Member of 
the House will have a continued update 
as to the financial situation of the 
administration’s fiscal requests and 
budgets. 

Ten billion dollars a year could be 
spent on reducing the national debt in- 
stead of the giveaway program—foreign 
aid. This would please the people of the 
United States and especially the people 
I represent in Nevada. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote against the proposed in- 
crease in the national debt. I am going 
to vote against it even in its reduced form 
of a $20 billion increase. I am going to 
vote against it even though I realize that 
mine will be a lonely vote; that this House 
seems to feel it has no other choice than 
meet the circumstances that face it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote 
against the debt increase just as I have 
13 times during my 8 years in this House. 
I voted against an increase in 1963 when 
the public debt was $285 billion and the 
increase was $23 billion. I voted against 
these 13 debt increases during the suc- 
ceeding 8 years—a period when the pub- 
lic debt went from $285 billion to the near 
$424 billion where it stood shortly after 
the beginning of this year. 

Iam not attempting to justify my con- 
sistency. I am voting against it because I 
have heard the same tune with the same 
lyrics 13 times and I now hear it for the 
14th time. The men who are in charge of 
the legislation to increase the debt limit 
are also the men in charge of writing tax 
legislation. 

My naive query is, What have these 
men done over the years to prevent this 
embarrassing spectacle taking place 14 
times in 8 years? It is no answer, in my 
judgment, to gloss it over by blaming 
whatever administration is in power for 
its budget, requests. 

The answer lies in raising taxes to 
meet emergency costs, when indeed 
emergencies require sharply increased 
expenditures. The answer lies in paring 
expenditures for nonessentials that may 
be deferred or suspended or even can- 
celled. There are many such without 
denying the people of this country their 
rightful due. 

The people of this country look toward 
the Congress—their representatives in 
the national Government—to watch out 
for their welfare. We are not doing so 
when we shoulder upon them this in- 
credible, monstrous debt. This is a debt 
that generations yet unborn will be pay- 
ing off, indeed paying its interest. 

Iam not going to lend my support and 
my vote to any such condition. I will vote 
“no” and will continue so to do until 
there is no evidence on this floor that 
commonsense and fiscal responsibility 
have been exercised. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 12901 with no en- 
thusiasm, but with an awareness that we 
have no choice but to enact it. 

For many years now, the Congress 
has been going through this motion. In 
imposing a limit on the debt we have, 
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of course, been attempting ostensibly 
to control Federal spending. But we have 
too often chosen to ignore the fact that it 
is the Congress, not the administration, 
which holds true control over expen- 
ditures, Regardless of what a President 
wants or ask, it is difficult for him to do 
anything unless the Congress chooses to 
vote the money. 

Considering the amounts of money 
the Congress has voted over the years, 
frequently in excess of Presidential re- 
quests, it is no wonder that our attempt 
to control spending through a limitation 
on the debt has been an exercise in fu- 
tility. 

It is a necessary exercise, nevertheless. 

The present temporary ceiling on the 
debt is $430 billion. And the Treasury 
has estimated that the actual debt al- 
ready is crowding that figure. As of Jan- 
uary 27 this year, it was at $427.3 billion, 
and by March 15 it is scheduled to crash 
the current barrier to $435.9 billion. 

As the Treasury Secretary pointed out 
to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

A failure to obtain an increase in the debt 
limit will in a very short time force us to 
move to costly and uneconomic expedients 
to meet our obligations, and then to abrupt 
cutting off of Government expenditures, 


The bill before us would increase the 
debt limit to a point which will enable 
the Treasury to meet its obligations, but 
just barely, through the end of fiscal 
year. 

By enacting H.R. 12910, we certainly 
would not be effectively controlling ex- 
penditures. But by failing to enact the 
bill, we clearly would be making a foolish 
decision, and we would be forcing the 
Treasury Department to do likewise 

Mr. Chairman, the only useful purpose 
Congress ever can serve in an exercise 
such as this is in focusing attention more 
effectively on the operating factors be- 
hind the debt. Hopefully we can at least 
make some progress in that direction. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to H.R. 12910, 
to increase the public debt ceiling. 

I am alarmed at the way that Federal 
Government expenditures have in- 
creased, and at the projects on which it 
has been spending money such as bail- 
ing out Lockheed, building an SST, and 
subsidizing Penn Central Railroad. Lim- 
iting the debt ceiling seems at this junc- 
ture to be the only effective way to hold 
down Federal spending. 

Increasing the debt ceiling will only 
lead to further inflation and further 
weakening of the U.S. dollar abroad. It 
is time that Congress stops letting the 
executive branch run away with Federal 
spending. 

I am casting my vote against this leg- 
islation as notice that at least one Mem- 
ber of Congress is going to try to apply 
discipline in the Federal budget. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in reluctant support of H.R. 
12910, a bill to provide for a further 
temporary increase in the public debt 
ceiling. 

At present the statutory permanent 
debt ceiling is $400 billion with a tem- 
porary additional increase of $30 billion, 
thus providing an overall debt limitation 
of $430 billion, effective through June 30, 
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1972. H.R. 12910 provides for a further 
temporary increase of $20 billion, effec- 
tive through June 30, 1972. 

I have described my support of this 
increase in the temporary debt ceiling as 
“reluctant.” Indeed, I could not have 
supported the President’s proposal to in- 
crease the temporary debt ceiling by $50 
billion, effective through June 30, 1973, 
or an overall limitation of $480 billion. 
My qualified support of this requested 
increase in the debt ceiling is dependent 
on the important changes that are in- 
corporated in the bill favorably reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

First, the bill provides for a further 
increase in the temporary debt ceiling of 
$20 billion, as compared to the additional 
$50 billion requested by the President. 

Second, as reported by the committee, 
the bill provides that this increase in 
the temporary ceiling will be effective 
through June 30 of this year, rather than 
through June 30, 1973. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment these 
are critical changes without which I 
could not have supported this legislation. 
It is apparent to all responsible Members, 
that the bills of the Federal Government 
must be paid. In contrast to others here 
who have so often opposed similar legis- 
lation in the past, it is equally apparent 
to the responsible members in this 
Chamber that this need exists regardless 
of which political party occupies the 
office of President. 

I can remember, Mr. Chairman, just 4 
short years ago, a different man and a 
different administration occupied the 
White House. At that time, many of my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle, 
who today so strongly advocate the in- 
crease in the debt ceiling limitation, 
vehemently opposed increases far less 
than the one they wish to see today. 
Then, they spoke of the inflation and 
the lack of fiscal responsibility of any 
increase; today, they talk about the un- 
derestimates and the necessity for this 
increase. 

But, the Government’s need to pay its 
bills should not, and must not be con- 
strued as a rationale for the Congress to 
abandon its fiscal controls over the ex- 
ecutive, or to place the exercise of those 
controls beyond timely review by the 
people. 

It is particularly important at this time 
for the Congress to maintain close 
scrutiny over the fiscal management of 
the Federal Government. Throughout the 
country, there is increasing concern that 
the expenditures of the Government have 
somehow gotten out of control. Because 
of the magnitude of the errors in pro- 
jected budget deficits in the past 3 years, 
the budget document itself provides 
questionable assurance that this control 
will be maintained. 

In the past 2 fiscal years, the official 
projections of the deficit in the budget 
have been grossly in error. In the budget 
for fiscal 1971, the administration pre- 
dicted a unified budget surplus of $1.3 
billion. In 1971, the actual budget deficit 
was some $23 billion. 

The administration’s projections of the 
budget deficits in the current fiscal year 
have been equally unreliable. In the 
budget presented to the Congress last 
January, the administration projected a 
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unified budget deficit of $11.6 billion for 
fiscal 1972. By July the administration 
estimated this deficit at $18.7 billion. By 
December its estimate had gone to $28 
billion. In the budget submitted for fiscal 
1973, the administration now estimates 
its fiscal 1972 deficit at some $39 billion. 
Thus, in the current fiscal year the ad- 
ministration’s estimates of the actual 
deficit have risen to almost 312 times the 
size of the deficit originally projected in 
the budget. Indeed, the amount of the 
error itself will even exceed the largest 
previous deficit since World War II. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
take issue with the statement, as reported 
in the press, of Director George P. 
Shultz of the Office of Management and 
Budget before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, that Congress should “stop telling 
the President how to do his job.” If the 
track record of the Office of Management 
and Budget in the last 2 years is any gage 
of its quality, then I suggest someone 
should offer guidance, if not to the Presi- 
dent, then at least to Director Shultz. 

Finally, I offer my support of this bill 
because of the assurance given this body 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Honor- 
able WILBUR D. Miuus of Arkansas, that 
our committee will continue our work 
towards meaningful tax reform. You will 
recall that when the committee reported 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969, the admin- 
istration promised that it would join with 
us in this endeavor as it had in that leg- 
islation. We are still waiting for the tax 
reform proposals of the administration. 
I join with the chairman in the hope that 
we will have those proposals soon enough 
in this session of Congress to make this 
long-sought goal a reality. 

The increase in the temporary debt 
ceiling of $20 billion provided in H.R. 
12910 should provide sufficient room for 
the Treasury to manage the public debt 
prudently until the end of this fiscal year. 
At that time, we will be in a much better 
position to evaluate this problem. 

Mr. BADILLO, Mr, Chairman, it is with 
reluctance that I am voting today for a 
temporary increase of $20 billion in the 
national debt limit. I want to make clear 
that I am doing so only for two reasons: 
The fact that this increase is only tem- 
porary, expiring with the end of the 
current fiscal year and enabling the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its obligations; 
and because the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, responding 
to a strong movement for tax reform, 
has made clear to the administration 
that it must come up with a plan to close 
tax loopholes if any further debt limit 
increase is to be considered. 

Had the Ways and Means Committee 
brought to the floor a bill merely carry- 
ing out the administration’s proposal for 
a debt limit increase of $58 billion ex- 
tending beyond this June, I would have 
voted against it. Such an increase, in 
my judgment, is totally unwarranted. It 
would serve only to perpetuate the dis- 
torted spending priorities of the Nixon 
administration—priorities which see bil- 
lions squaundered to bail out Lockheed 
and the Penn Central, while refusing to 
spend a few millions to enable school- 
children to have a decent lunch; which 
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see billions more poured down an Asian 
rathole, destroying entire nations with 
our bombs, making innocent civilians 
refugees in their own land; and all 
while the Nixon budget office freezes 
desperately needed funds for housing 
and community facility programs—funds 
which Congress appropriated and with- 
out which the cities are staggering under 
a fiscal crisis. 

I think it is clear that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of both Houses of Congress 
want to see a reordering of fiscal priori- 
ties. That must be accomplished before 
any further debt limit increase is con- 
sidered. And it is my judgment that if 
we overhaul the administration budget 
and put our resources where America’s 
needs really are, we will not need any 
further debt ceiling increase this year. 

At the same time, we must enact legis- 
lation this year to close the loopholes left 
by the tax reform bill passed 2 years ago. 
I would like to see the administration 
work with Congress in this respect but 
if President Nixon chooses to ignore the 
need for tax reform, Congress should act 
on its own initiative. Further delay can- 
not be justified. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, for the 
fourth time the Nixon administration is 
requesting an increase in the debt limi- 
tation. Today the request is for an in- 
crease in the temporary public debt ceil- 
ing of $20 billion—from the present $430 
billion to $450 billion through June 30, 
1972. In fiscal year 1971 the budget was 
designed to produce a small surplus, but 
it ended with a $23 billion deficit. For the 
fiscal year 1972 the deficit will be an esti- 
mated $38.8 billion. And in fiscal year 
1973 the estimated deficit is $25.5 billion. 
These deficits result from the failure of 
the administration’s economic policies. 
The administration has succeeded in hav- 
ing inflation and unemployment at the 
same time. It has refused to spend suffi- 
cient money in the public sector for do- 
mestic social programs including a much 
needed program to create 500,000 public 
service jobs. 

In addition to the tax revenues lost by 
failure of the administration to institute 
a full employment program, substantial 
tax revenues—at least $20 billion—are 
lost because of the glaring loopholes in 
the Federal tax system. It is imperative 
that these loopholes be plugged. These 
massive tax giveaways through the loop- 
hole-ridden Federal tax system can no 
longer be tolerated. 

Some of the inequitable results of the 
Federal tax system include the follow- 
ing: 

In 1970 112 taxpayers with earnings of 
more than $200,000 paid no taxes what- 
soever. 

In 1970 the largest oil companies paid 
an average of 8.7 percent of their net in- 
come for Federal income taxes. This is 
due mainly to the percentage depletion 
allowance which allows mineral pro- 
ducers to recover many times the actual 
depletion of their resources. This loop- 
hole costs the rest of us about $114 billion 
a year. 

The capital gains on property which 
is passed on at an owner’s death is not 
fully taxed, thereby costing the rest of us 
$3 billion a year, 
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Executive stock options are treated as 
capital gains instead of ordinary income, 
This particular loophole costs the rest of 
us $150 million each year. 

The accelerated asset depreciation re- 
cently put into effect by the administra- 
tion costs us $2 billion a year. 

And the investment tax credit, which 
presupposes that giving an investment 
tax credit to business will encourage cap- 
ital investment when industry is cur- 
rently operating at less than 75 percent 
of capacity, costs $3% billion a year. 

In general it is estimated that mean- 
ingful tax reform would recover $20 bil- 
lion to the treasury—precisely the 
amount of the debt ceiling increase be- 
fore us today. 

Not only the inequities in the Federal 
tax structure but also the way in which 
the administration’s budget moneys are 
allocated to be spent are relevant con- 
siderations. Fully a third of the total 
budget, $83.2 billion, is devoted to the 
military. Substantial expenditures still go 
for the war in Vietnam, which has 
warped and continues to warp our pri- 
orities. In comparison with this enor- 
mous outlay for the military, less than $2 
billion is devoted to pollution control and 
abatement, only $2 billion for low- and 
moderate-income housing assistance, 
about $6 billion for education, and only 
$1.1 million to provide public service jobs 
under the Emergency Employment Act. 

In summary, not only is there a gross 
inequity in the way revenues are taken 
in, but the inequity is compounded by the 
way in which Federal funds are spent. 
All too much goes to wasteful, excessive 
arms procurement; all too little goes for 
dealing with problems of the environ- 
ment, the poor, and the inner cities. 

Until the administration understands 
the necessity to submit to Congress a 
comprehensive program to close existing 
tax loopholes, and until the administra- 
tion reorders our misguided priorities, 
the conditions which compelled this re- 
quest for an increase in the debt ceiling 
will persist. Already it is clear that the 
administration will ask for another in- 
crease in the debt limitation in June. 
I intend to vote against the increase to- 
day in order to protest the administra- 
tion’s fiscal and tax policy as well as its 
misguided budgetary priorities. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, on yet 
another occasion I must repeat the words 
I used on March 3, 1971, when we last 
considered an increase of the public debt 
limit. Then I said I reluctantly supported 
that increase. Today the same or even a 
stronger word could be used to express 
my feeling of displeasure to have to do 
what I know must be done if we are to 
avoid some real complications and dis- 
ruptions by either failing to or delaying 
the enactment of an adequate debt 
ceiling. 

In supporting H.R. 12910, I have 
reached the conclusion that it is the only 
vote that is responsible at this time. I 
do not share the view that this is any 
more of an emergency than some of the 
other increases of former years, but I do 
believe that it would be disastrous for 
the United States to come to a point that 
it could not honor its obligations. 

If we fail to enact this bill today, the 
Treasury Department will be unable to 
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issue any new securities. This means that 
such inability or prohibition to issue any 
new securities would apply to issues de- 
signed to replace maturing issues as well 
as securities representing new debt. If 
this bill does not pass, no more savings 
bonds can be issued and the payroll sav- 
ings plan would be put into limbo. It 
would not be very long before the cash 
balance in the Treasury would be rapidly 
depleted. That is true because Treasury 
bills become due on a weekly basis. If new 
bills cannot be issued to replace those 
maturing issues, the cash balance in the 
Treasury would be exhausted immedi- 
ately. 

I believe we should think for a mo- 
ment of the consequences at the time 
when the cash balance of our Treasury is 
exhausted. The Government would not 
only be compelled to delay payment of 
contract obligations but also could not 
pay any Government salaries or any loan 
or benefit programs because there would 
be no Federal personnel to administer 
the programs. All social security recipi- 
ents would have to wait to receive their 
checks and veterans would not be paid 
their pensions. The State and local gov- 
ernments who have been allocated grants 
would not receive these grants. It is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to conceive the 
economic hardship which would result 
from the failure to increase the debt 
limitation. In those areas where there is 
a large concentration of Federal em- 
ployees, or large numbers of employees 
engaged in production under Govern- 
ment contracts, the result would be dis- 
astrous and chaotic. 

It is my judgment that the committee 
has taken a wise course in refusing the 
request of the administration for an 
increase of $50 billion. As the law now 
stands there is a permanent debt limita- 
tion of $400 billion and an additional 
temporary limitation of $30 billion ef- 
fective to June 30, 1972. This bill pro- 
vides for further temporary increase in 
the amount of $20 billion also effective to 
June 30, 1972, which, with the existing 
temporary limitation of $30 billion and 
the new temporary limitation of $20 bil- 
lion will give us an overall debt limitation 
of $450 billion. This should be contrasted 
with the $480 billion requested by the 
administration. 

The wisdom of holding the line at this 
time, rather than going all the way to 
the $480 billion, is that the debt limita- 
tion needed after June 30 can only at 
best be estimated at the end of the fiscal 
year when more information as to fu- 
ture debt requirements is available. It 
was a wise and prudent action to provide 
only for the $20 billion temporary in- 
crease at this time. 

We should all be deeply concerned 
with the size of the deficit both in the 
current fiscal year and also in the fiscal 
year 1973, which was indicated by an ap- 
proximation in the new budget which 
was received only a short while ago. Put 
differently, any allowable debt must be 
kept under close control if for no other 
reason than to help inhibit the growth 
of deficit financing. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not share the view 
of those who say that it would make 
sense to remove the debt ceiling alto- 
gether. I do believe that these ceilings 
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serve as a restraint and a brake. Some- 
one has said that this restraint, or brake, 
comes at the wrong end of the line when 
it is less useful than if we were required 
to act to raise the ceiling at the time the 
budget was submitted, based upon rev- 
enues and expenditures, rather than 
proceed with the budget which our Ways 
and Means Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee each consider in its 
own way, and there is no regard for the 
deficit until after the money has been 
spent. 

There is an old adage that those who 
dance will have to pay the fiddler. I 
hope it does not happen today, that those 
who have voted for all spending pro- 
grams will be the same ones who vote 
against this increase of the debt limita- 
tion. Such a course would be most irre- 
sponsible. At the end of the first session 
of the 92d Congress, some of my staff 
prepared a report showing that during 
the first session of the 92d Congress I 
had voted against over $24 billion of the 
authorizations and expenditures. Had I 
been joined by a majority of my col- 
leagues, and these expenditures had not 
been approved, then this action to in- 
crease the debt limit today by $20 billion 
would not have been necessary. 

I shall take only a moment or two to 
point out that we have reached a point 
in this country where there are so many 
items that are uncontrollable that we 
cannot blame the President for his fail- 
ure to reduce the budget, at least for 
those items over which he has no con- 
trol. The interest costs of our national 
debt are truly staggering. Almost 11 
cents out of every tax dollar will be spent 
just to pay the interest on the national 
debt. At some future time I hope to be 
able to figure out how much interest each 
man, woman, and child in America pays 
every year in interest on the national 
debt. It is my understanding the figure is 
now over $40,700 a minute just to pay the 
interest. Some time in the future I hope 
to analyze what we could call contin- 
gent debt as distinguished from the $450 
billion debt ceiling covered by this leg- 
islation. In some supplemental views at- 
tached to the report, one of the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
says that there is a larger debt obligation 
that overshadows the American economy 
of nearly $1 trillion of potential debt. 
Perhaps the time will come when we 
must limit the contingent debt as well as 
the cash debt. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this small 
temporary increase at this time, but I 
wish to make it very clear and plain that 
it should not be considered any kind of a 
precedent for my support of other or 
larger increases hereafter in this session. 
Each and every increase will have to be 
justified on its own merits and in con- 
sideration of the situation at the time the 
request is made and the action proposed 
is taken. 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the bill is considered as having been read. 

The bill is as follows: 

H.R. 12910 

To provide for a temporary increase in the 

public debt limit. 


February 9, 1972 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o) 
America in Congress assembled, That during 
the period beginning on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act and ending on June 30, 
1972, the public debt limit set forth in the 
first sentence of section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as temporarily increased 
by section 2(a) of Public Law 92-5, shall be 
further temporarily increased by $20,000,- 
000,000. 


The CHAIRMAN, No amendments are 
in order to the bill except amendments 
offered by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Are there any committee amendments? 

Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are no committee amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Huncate, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 12910) to provide for a 
temporary increase in the public debt 
limit, pursuant to House Resolution 809, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 247, nays 147, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 36, as follows: 

[Roll No. 37] 
YEAS—247 


Burleson, Tex. Duncan 
Burton Eckhardt 
Byrne, Pa. Edmondson 
Byrnes, Wis. Edwards, Ala, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 


Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 


Gubser 

Gude 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen, Idaho 


Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif, 


Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Lent 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich, 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Madden 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 


Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Danielson 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Drinan 

du Pont 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eshleman 


Fountain 
i 


ary 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 


Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 


Robison, N.Y. 
NAYS—147 


Frey 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 

Hall 
Halpern 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 

Long, La. 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClure 
McCormack 
Martin 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nichols 

Nix 
Passman 
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Rodino 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Shipley 
Shriver 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Uliman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Robinson, Va. 
Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rosenthal 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 


Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stephens 
Taylor 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Waldie 
Wampler 
White 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Zion 
Zwach 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Ichord 


NOT VOTING—36 
Andrews Dwyer 
Bell Edwards, La. 
Biaggi Forsythe 
Blatnik Galifianakis 
Broomfield 
Cabell 
Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Corman 
Davis, Wis. 
Dickinson 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Stubblefield for, 
against. 

Mr. Carey of New York for, with Mr. Mann 
against. 

Mr. Cabell for, 
against. 

Mr. Corman for, 
against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Griffin against. 

Mr, Forsythe for, with Mr. Gibbons against. 

Mr. Schneebeli for, with Mr. Galifianakis 
against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Price of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Macdonald of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Pelly for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Biaggi with Mr, Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. An- 
drews. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Hillis. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr, O'Konski. 

Mr. William J. Stanton with Mr. Ruppe. 


Messrs. BYRNE of Pennsylvania and 
KUYKENDALL changed their votes 
from “nay” to “yea,” 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. STUBBLEFIELD) . If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Jones, Ala, 


Macdonald, Stubblefield 
Mass. 


with Mr. Ichord 


with Mr. Del Clawson, 


with Mrs. Chisholm 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may extend their 
remarks and include extraneous mate- 
rial on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


REFERRAL OF H.R. 7050, H.R. 12184, 
H.R. 12688, AND H.R. 12689 TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bills (H.R. 7050, H.R. 12184, H.R. 12688, 
H.R. 12689) to eliminate racketeering in 
the sale and distribution of cigarettes 
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and to assist State and local governments 
in the enforcement of cigarette taxes, 
and that those bills be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 3122, 
EXTENDING FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California filed the 
following conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (S. 3122) to extend sec- 
tions 5(n) and 7(a) of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
until the end of fiscal year 1972: 
CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 92-834) 


The committee of conference on the dise 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3122) 
to extend sections 5(n) and 7(a) of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, until the end of fiscal year 1972, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

Section 1. Section 5(n) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C, 1151 et seq.), is further amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
the following: “There is authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $9,000,000 for the 
period commencing November 1, 1971, and 
ending June 30, 1972, for the purpose of sal- 
aries and related expenses incurred during 
that period under this section, in addition to 
funds made available under Public Law 92— 
50 and Public Law 92-137. There is author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed $30 mil- 
lion for the period commencing November 1, 
1971, and ending April 30, 1972, for otherwise 
carrying out this section and such amount 
shall be in addition to any other funds au- 
thorized for this section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7(a) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1157(a)) 
is amended by striking out “and for the four- 
month period ending October 31, 1971, $4,- 
000,000,” and inserting in lieu thereof “and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$15,000,000,’’. 

Sec. 3. The second sentence of section 8(d) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
(33 U.S.C. 1158(d)) is amended by striking 
out “$650,000,000 for the four-month period 
ending October 31, 1971.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$1,650,000,000 for the period 
ending April 30, 1972.”. 


And the House agree to the same. 


That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: Amend the 
title so as to read: An Act to extend certain 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act through June 30, 1972, and others 
through April 30, 1972. 

And the House agree to the same. 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 

W. J. BRYAN DORN, 

Wm. H. HARSHA, 

JAMES R. GROVER, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
J. CALEB BoGGs, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3122) to 
extend sections 5(n) and 7(a) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
until the end of fiscal year 1972, submit the 
following joint statement to the House and 
the Senate in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the managers and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

SECTION 1 

Senate Bill: The Senate bill authorized $9 
million for the period November 1, 1971 to 
June 30, 1972, for the payment of salaries and 
related expenses necessary in connection with 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

House Amendment: The House amendment 
authorized an additional $45 million for the 
purposes of carrying out Section 5 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, which 
would include salaries as well as research 
activities. 

Conference Substitute: The Conference 
substitute provides $9 million for salaries in 
the same manner as does the Senate bill. In 
addition, it authorizes $30 million for re- 
search and otherwise carrying out Section 5 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
through the period ending April 30, 1972. 

SECTION 2 

Senate Bill: The Senate bill authorized an 
additional $11 million for carrying out sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act for the period ending June 30, 1972. 

House Amendment: This is the same as 
the Senate bill. 

Conference Substitute: Same as both the 
Senate bill and the House amendment. 

SECTION 3 

Senate Bill: The Senate bill contained no 
provision extending the authorizations for 
construction grants. 

House Amendment: The House amendment 
provided an additional $1.350 billion for the 
construction grant program under Section 8 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
for the period ending June 30, 1972. 

Conference Substitute: Conference substi- 
tute authorizes an additional $1 billion for 
the construction grant program under Sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act for the period ending April 30, 1972. 


TITLE 


Senate Bill: The title of the Senate bill 
indicated Sections 5(n) and 7(a) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act were 
extended until the end of fiscal year 1972. 

House Amendment: The House amendment 
provided that the title be amended so as to 
read “An Act to extend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act through June 30, 1972.” 

Conference Substitute: The Conference 
substitute proposes a title which more ac- 
curately describes the text of the conference 
substitute. 

ROBERT E. JONES, 

HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 

W. J. BRYAN DORN, 

Wm. H. HARSHA, 

JAMES R, GROVER, Jr., 

on the Part of the House. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 

J. CALEB Bocas, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Managers 
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TO PROVIDE A PROCEDURE FOR 
SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST AND HAWAII 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
COLMER). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 796 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 796 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution the House shall immediately re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1025) to provide a procedure for settle- 
ment of the dispute on the Pacific coast 
and Hawaii among certain shippers and as- 
sociated employers and certain employees. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the joint resolution and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the five minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the word “Resolved,” and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“That upon the adoption of this resolu- 
tion the House shall immediately resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1025) 
to provide a procedure for settlement of the 
dispute on the Pacific coast and Hawaii among 
certain shippers and associated employers 
and certain employees. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the joint resolution shall be consid- 
ered as having been read for amendment, 
No amendment shall be in order to the joint 
resolution except one amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute therefor, the text of 
which shall be identical to that of House 
Joint Resolution 1054 as introduced in the 
House on February 7, 1972, and said substi- 
tute shall not be subject to amendment. All 
points of order against said substitute are 
hereby waived. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the joint resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House with 
such amendment as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendment thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. After the passage of the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res, 1025), it shall then be in 
order to take from the Speaker's table the 
joint resolution of the Senate (S.J. Res. 197) 
and consider the same in the House.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. COLMER) is recognized 


for 1 hour. 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
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usual 30 minutes to the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH), pending which, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. SISK). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the reading of 
the resolution makes it quite clear spe- 
cifically what it does, It does actually four 
things. It reports House Joint Resolution 
1025 to the floor under a closed rule with 
2 hours of general debate. It makes in 
order as a substitute without any inter- 
vening point of order the so-called Mat- 
sunaga substitute, House Joint Resolution 
1054, and finally it makes in order that 
upon the completion of that action that 
the Senate bill be taken from the Speak- 
er’s desk and immediately acted upon by 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like very briefly 
to outline the background in connection 
with the introduction of House Resolu- 
tion 796. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution was intro- 
duced on February 2 by myself and by 
my colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SMITH), as a 
result of continuing problems in connec- 
tion with our west coast ports. 

As many of you recall, a strike devel- 
oped and the west coast ports were closed 
back last summer. They continued locked 
up for 100 days, when finally the Presi- 
dent saw fit to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the 80-day cooling off period. We 
went through the 80-day cooling off pe- 
riod and then again shortly after the first 
of the year, the docks again were closed 
by another strike call. 

So actually we are in about the 125th 
day of a closure of the west coast docks, 

There has been a lot of discussion 
whether this is a national emergency and 
to what extent this is a national impact 
strike as many of us have referred to it. 
Let me say certainly to those of us who 
are close to it, and I recognize and admit 
that I am to some extent parochial, be- 
cause I come from an area that is being 
severely damaged—in fact, it is believed 
according to our last best estimate, that 
we have at least $1 billion damage in 
that area during the first 100 days. Let 
me say that that initial loss, that is the 
actual loss of sales, which were so dis- 
astrous to our balance-of-trade situation, 
were not just the part that we are so 
concerned about, but the fact that many 
of the Southeast and Asian countries and 
other countries of the world to whom we 
were exporting commodities and who 
were depending upon us for their supply 
and have depended upon us for supplies 
for many, many years were beginning to 
become discouraged with the situation 
and have gone seeking other sources of 
supply. In fact, in some cases they have 
sought and we recognize that they have 
located other sources. 

Whether we will get this market back 
a year from now, 5 years from now or 
in some cases never get them back, rep- 
resents a continuing loss which, frankly, 
the economy of this country cannot stand 
in its delicately balanced condition that 
it is in at the present time. 

Because, as I say, because of the very 
serious impact that it was having not 
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only on our area, but because of the 
rippling effect upon a much broader 
basis, I became determined and dedicated 
to try to get these ports reopened at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Certainly, that is the reason for the 
introduction of the legislation. I recog- 
nize that it is serious medicine. I recog- 
nize that what we are doing here is done 
only very rarely, in fact, only one time 
during my 18 years in the Congress of 
the United States—although it has been 
done several times during the past 100 
years or so. 

So this is within the rules of the House 
and it is being done purely, as I say, as 
a matter of urgency and something that 
I think the Congress must give consid- 
eration to. 

Mr. Speaker, if I can very briefly sum 
up, we will hear a great deal of discus- 
sion today about rights and freedom. 
I am one who believes very strongly in 
the right of collective bargaining. I have 
traditionally supported it and will con- 
tinue to support it because I think it is 
an inherent right on the part of the la- 
boring people of this country. 

But in any of these situations that de- 
velop, after a period of time, there must 
come, it seems to me, to the Congress the 
responsibility of considering the rights 
of 200 million Americans somewhere 
caught in the crunch between continu- 
ing battles which go on and on, appar- 
ently where collective bargaining has 
broken down. There comes a time, in my 
opinion, that the rights and the privi- 
leges of other people have to, at some 
point, be considered. So to me that is the 
issue with which we are confronted here 
today. 

I recognize, as I have said, the serious 
nature of the procedure in which we are 
here involved. I recognize the concern of 
many of my friends in organized labor 
as to its implications. But let me make 
clear that I sought, and fortunately ob- 
tained, a closed rule to make it abso- 
lutely certain that we were dealing here 
only with this particular emergency, and 
that it is not to be used as a vehicle for 
permanent legislation. 

I know there is a desire for permanent 
legislation and that there probably is a 
need for something to be done on a long- 
range basis in connection with national 
impact strikes. I know many of my 
friends in labor agree that something 
must be done. Studies are being made. 
But in my opinion, in the urgency of the 
moment and in the short time we have to 
act, and certainly under the procedure 
we are using here today by the powers 
of the Rules Committee, this is not the 
time to settle the issue on a long-range 
basis. For that reason I sought a closed 
rule and, fortunately, that is what we 
are proposing here today to be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union— 
ILWU—and the employers’ association, 
the Pacific Maritime Association— 
PMA—have been negotiating for a new 
collective-bargaining agreement since 
November 1970, in anticipation of the ex- 
piration of the then existing agreement, 
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which would and now has expired as of 
July 1, 1971. 

Last Friday, February 4, I attempted 
to put together some facts and figures 
on what I believe has taken place during 
that time. They will have to be, of course, 
updated a little bit for the period between 
Friday and today because several more 
days have passed. But in any event, as 
of last Friday, February 4, since Novem- 
ber 1970, 15 months ago, there have been 
90 bargaining sessions and 2 strikes, one 
lasting 100 days and the second one, as 
of today, lasting 24 days. The second 
strike is now in its 24th day. 

There have been frequent, and some- 
times protracted, mediation activities by 
the Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. Personal inter- 
vention by the President, who met with 
both parties in Portland, Oreg., on Sep- 
tember 25, 1971. The Taft-Hartley 80- 
day injunction began on October 6, 1971. 
Beginning on Wednesday of last week, 
there has been a use of a neutral party 
to try to mediate the dispute. 

The Secretaries of Labor, Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture, and the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce all testified before the 
Special Labor Subcommittee that the 
work stoppage is having a disastrous 
effect on large and important segments 
of our national economy. There was no 
testimony, as I understand it, challeng- 
ing their statements, which I would like 
briefly to summarize as follows: 

Now it is estimated that the American 
exports would have been $600 million 
higher during the 100-day period of the 
strike, which has now been resumed with 
further damage to our export trade. The 
strike was particularly hard on our farm- 
ers who have been exporting the products 
of one crop acre out of four. 

During the June-September period, 
farm exports from the west coast dropped 
from $288 million in the same period in 
1970 to $73 million in 1971. Wheat farm- 
ers have suffered the worst calamities of 
all as their sales to major Far Eastern 
markets fell off dramatically. Japan pur- 
chases over 50 percent of her wheat from 
the United States. Since April last year 
we lost sales to Japan of at least 25 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat valued at $40 mil- 
lion. Ominously, on the day after the 
strike resumed, 24 days ago, the Japanese 
purchased 8.7 million bushels of wheat 
for spring delivery, but only 1.6 million 
bushels were bought from the United 
States. 

Our merchant marine fleet also suf- 
fered heavy losses, as did the exporters 
of vegetables, rice, cotton, wood products, 
livestock, and other related industries. 
The strike has thrust a spike in our prog- 
ress toward and caused a dollar drop in 
the economic recovery, it has threatened 
the balance of payments, it has under- 
mined the confidence of foreign buyers 
who need to depend upon dependable de- 
liveries, but the most tragic costs are in 
human terms. There are tens of thou- 
sands who were not parties to the dispute 
but who have suffered because of it. They 
are suffering needlessly again as the costs 
of resuming the strike begin to mount. 
The Governors of California and Wash- 
ington, whose States, along with Oregon, 
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have lost $23.5 million a day during the 
100-day strike, reported the cost of its 
resumption is intolerable to their econ- 
omy. The State of Hawaii is beginning to 
feel the punishment quite severely. 

If this strike continues much longer, 
we can anticipate significant increases 
in the unemployment on the west coast 
and huge financial losses for many peo- 
ple across the country. 

These figures are incomplete at the 
present time, because the strike is still 
going on, but once the strike is ended and 
these figures are added up, I am satisfied 
the losses in wages and lost jobs and 
profits and bankruptcies and exports will 
be much greater than the foregoing 
figures. 

As I understand it, one of the diffi- 
culties in the subcommittee’s considera- 
tion of the resolution was that of iso- 
lating the issues which have been most 
significant in keeping the parties from 
reaching agreement. That is, one of the 
problems has been that although the 
union asserts most of the issues have 
been settled, the PMA contends these are 
tentative rather than conclusive settle- 
ments, and all issues are open to negotia- 
tion until all have been wrapped up or 
included in a final agreement. The ILWU 
and the PMA are acting in this dispute 
as attorneys act to settle a dispute be- 
tween a husband and wife or as con- 
ferees act on a bill. It is not final until 
the House approves the conferees’ sugges- 
tions and the Senate approves them, and 
they are finally put into effect. The same 
situation arises as to the tentative settle- 
ment today. 

Based on these problems, I discussed 
the matter with the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk). We decided to 
introduce a resolution, which we did on 
February 2, House Joint Resolution 796. 

In its original form, it would have 
brought House Joint Resolution 1025 to 
the floor to settle the Pacific and Hawaii 
dispute among certain shippers and as- 
sociated employers and certain em- 
ployees. In other words, both the Pacific 
dock strike and the Hawaii problem 
would have been included, and also it 
would have given the committee 2 hours 
to proceed, 1 hour for the chairman and 
1 hour to be controlled by the minority 
to discuss House Joint Resolution 1025. 

Subsequently thereto, last Friday the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules (Mr, COLMER) sent out a 
notice stating he was calling a meeting 
of the Committee on Rules for 10 a.m. 
Tuesday morning, February 8, to con- 
sider a resolution to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor from fur- 
ther consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1025. We started hearings yesterday 
and were in hearings almost all day, 
from 10 a.m. until quite late in the after- 
noon. 

During the time we were having our 
hearings, in the afternoon, notice came 
over the wire stating the negotiators an- 
nounced a settlement today of the long- 
est strike in American history, the 123- 
day walkout of the longshoremen in 24 
ports on the west coast, It stated that 
all economic issues had been settled and 
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that certain specified, noneconomic is- 
sues will be submitted to arbitration. 

That came over the wire. Of course, 
that presented some problems to us. 

I made certain telephone calls, includ- 
ing talking with Mr. Laurence Silberman, 
Under Secretary of Labor, and others. As 
best I could determine, they had reached 
a tentative settlement. 

It was and it is, however, conditioned 
upon two certain provisions. 

Now, 12 of the noneconomic issues 
which are unresolved will be submitted 
to compulsory arbitration. However, the 
tentative agreement is subject to ap- 
proval of 110 union leaders who are 
scheduled to meet this coming Saturday. 
As I understand it, they represent the 
various unions. They will meet in San 
Francisco on Saturday to determine 
whether or not they will recommend to 
their members that this tentative agree- 
ment be ratified. 

Then subsequent thereto, in accord- 
ance with the union regulations or their 
constitution, they will set a date to vote— 
I would assume next week; though I do 
not know the exact time they have to 
give their members notice. Then it will 
be submitted to the entire membership, 
to see if they desire to approve of this 
agreement. 

There is no back-to-work at this time 
in this particular agreement. They will 
not go back to work until after this, 
except that I believe the 110 members 
who meet Saturday have the authority 
to order them back to work. I would hope 
they would. We might not be here today 
if they had done it yesterday. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield very 
briefiy. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
110 members, who constitute the caucus 
representing the various locals of the 
union, do have the authority and will 
have the authority if they ratify on 
Saturday to order all the others back to 
work pending the outcome of the refer- 
endum required under law. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s comments. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I have 
a direct quotation from the President of 
the United States. I am going to quote 
his exact words. 

I certainly suggest to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey, come Satur- 
day, if they are ordered back to work, it 
would be of great help. 

Now, during the time of our consider- 
ation yesterday the other body passed its 
measure, Senate Joint Resolution 197, by 
a vote of 79 to 3. 

In our executive session, we had a 
number of problems to decide. In any 
event, the final decision, as reported by 
a vote of 9 to 6 in the Rules Committee, 
was explained by the gentleman from 
California. It does provide, if this rule is 
adopted, for considering House Joint 
Resolution 1025, for having it heard in 
the House with 1 hour of debate con- 
trolled by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and 1 hour 
by the minority member. 
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Then, in addition thereto, it makes 
House Joint Resolution 1054, the so- 
called Matsunaga resolution, in order as 
a substitute. That substitute, if we reach 
that stage, will be voted upon first. 

There can be no amendments under 
the rule to the substitute, and no amend- 
ments to House Joint Resolution 1025. 
In the opinion of those of us who sup- 
ported the rule, we felt there was a pos- 
sibility, if amendments were permitted, 
that we might be here quite some time 
with various types of amendments, pos- 
sibly of a delaying tactic. 

House Joint Resolution 1054, was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA) on February 7, 1972. 

Subsequent thereto, if the Matsunaga 
substitute is defeated, the vote will come 
on House Joint Resolution 1025. 

If that is passed, then the rule makes 
it in order for the House to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution of 
the Senate, Senate Joint Resolution 197, 
and consider the same in the House, 
There can be 1 hour of debate on that. 
The Speaker will recognize some Member 
for that particular purpose, for con- 
sideration of that resolution. At that par- 
ticular time there can be 1 hour of debate 
on that. 

This is an unusual situation. So far as 
I am concerned, I have participated in it 
only once before during my 16 years here 
in the House. It was in a Rules Commit- 
tee hearing August 13, 1964, in connec- 
tion with the so-called Tuck resolution. 

Floor action was taken on August 19, 
1964. My memory is that the bill passed 
by something like 242 to 148. I believe 
such distinguished individuals as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and our very, 
very distinguished Speaker supported 
and voted for the resolution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to re- 
view these bills a little bit so that before 
we vote on the rule we will have an idea 
of what we are considering. 

House Joint Resolution 1025, is the 
main bill we are considering. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide a procedure 
for the settlement of the dock strike on 
the west coast and Hawaii. 

I want to make it very clear on Ha- 
waii, which I will mention later, because 
they are not actually tied into this. They 
have always gone along and asked for 
the same contract which has been agreed 
upon by the ILWU and the PMA. So this 
particular resolution, if passed, would 
prones that because Hawaii is named in 

at. 

More specifically, the joint resolution 
provides for a 3-man arbitration board 
to be appointed by the Secretary of La- 
bor within 5 days of enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 1025. They will hear and 
settle all issues in dispute. I think the 
word “all” is very important, because I 
do not believe House Joint Resolution 
1054 has the authority to settle all of the 
issues. I think it applies mainly to those 
that are unresolved. In any event, the 
determination of the board is to be ef- 
fective for the period stated therein, 
which may not be less than 18 or more 
than 24 months. 

The Secretary of Labor may terminate 
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provisions of this joint resolution before 
the issuance of a determination by the 
arbitration board if he finds that the 
parties have settled the disputes them- 
selves. 

From the date of enactment until the 
arbitration board makes its determina- 
tion, work will go on under the old con- 
tract, which expired on June 30, 1971, 
and under which the parties have been 
operating since that time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the arbitration board is 
to begin its hearings no more than 15 
days after enactment of the resolution 
and makes its determination not later 
than 40 days after that. 

Any aggrieved party by the determina- 
tion of the board may within 15 days 
after the issuance obtain review of the 
determination in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia. 

In addition to that, the Secretary of 
Labor is to appoint a special referee 
within 3 days of the enactment of this 
resolution who will settle all disputes 
before the determination goes into effect. 
Findings of the special referee, unless 
found to be arbitrary or capricious, shall 
be conclusive. 

The jurisdiction of the U.S. district 
court and its judgments and decrees as to 
matters within its jurisdiction under this 
resolution shall be final and not subject 
to review. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States is authorized to maintain any 
court action necessary to enforce the 
provisions of the legislation and more- 
over any strike, lockout, or other con- 
certed activity in violation of the reso- 
lution shall be subject to a penalty of 
not to exceed $100,000 a day. 

There is no penalty in House Joint 
Resolution 1054 in that regard. 

The Matsunaga substitute, House 
Joint Resolution 1054, was introduced on 
February 7. It provides that the Attorney 
General shall petition the United States 
district court having jurisdiction over 
the parties to enjoin them in any strike 
or lockout arising out of a dispute for 
up to 30 days if it is found that the 
strike, first, affects an entire industry 
engaged in commerce and two will im- 
peril the national safety if permitted to 
continue. 

If no settlement is reached prior to 
25 days after the issuance of the first 
injunction, the Attorney General shall 
petition the district court to extend it 
for 30 days. If no settlement is reached 
by the 31st day after the issuance of the 
original injunction, each party shall 
submit to the Secretary of Labor a final 
offer covering all issues and propose a 
contract period of not less than 18 
months duration. 

Next there is 5 days of collective bar- 
gaining on the final offers, and if no 
settlement is reached before the end of 
this period, the Secretary of Labor shall 
appoint a panel of three impartial mem- 
bers to select the most reasonable final 
offer within 30 days of the time that the 
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Secretary orders submission of final 
offers. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Can I fin- 
ish? And then I will. I will save a min- 
ute and yield to you. 

The determination of the panel shall 
be conclusive unless found arbitrary or 
capricious by the district court that 
granted the original injunction. 

If any of the parties refuse to sign 
the final agreement selected by the 
panel, within 24 hours, the district court 
may enjoin further refusal by the party 
to sign. 

Now, there are two issues involved here 
which I think are very important in the 
difference between House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1054 and House Joint Resolution 
1025, as I understand them to be. If Iam 
wrong, I will stand corrected. 

But in any event with reference to the 
Hawaiian problem, as I understand it, 
the union workers in Hawaii are mem- 
bers of the union but their employers are 
either not members of the PMA or are 
not part of the west coast bargaining 
unit, are not represented by PMA for 
bargaining purposes, and themselves 
bargain with the union in Hawaii, en- 
tirely separate from PMA. The union, 
however, as I further understand it— 
and I think they have had in the past a 
contract identical with any settlement 
arrived at by the PMA and the ILWU 
for the west coast—is demanding a con- 
tract identical with any settlement ar- 
rived at between PMA and the union for 
the west coast. 

However, the Hawaiian employers have 
refused, and Mr. Bridges predicts a strike 
by the union in Hawaii, with which the 
union on the west coast will cooperate, 
if it does not secure its demands. 

So, it seems to me in that respect, if 
we are going to take care of the serious 
problem which is developing in Hawaii, 
we should include all the things to be 
solved, as they will be solved in House 
Joint Resolution 1025, rather than, in 
my opinion, House Joint Resolution 1054. 

The Teamsters Union has a jurisdic- 
tional dispute with the Longshoremen’s 
Union over whose members do certain 
work connected with the stuffing of the 
containers. Much of it is now done by 
members of the Teamsters, The Team- 
sters Union wants all or a substantial 
part of this work for its members. Obvi- 
ously, an agreement between PMA and 
the union on this issue will not bind the 
Teamsters who are not a party to the 
negotiations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. House Joint 
Resolution 1025 will establish the deter- 
mination of all the issues involved and 
will include both the members in the 
Hawaiian dispute and the jurisdictional 
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dispute between the Teamsters Union 
and the Longshoremen’s Union 

I do not believe House Joint Resolution 
1054 will take care of those two things as 
I personally interpret them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 197 which was passed by the other 
body yesterday is substantially the same, 
I am advised by the Department of La- 
bor, as House Joint Resolution 1025 and 
is acceptable to the administration. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. In just one 
moment and I will. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 


Mr. SMITH of California. May I just 
finish my statement? 


Mr. HAYS. The gentleman has been 
finishing for 20 minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
wonder if the gentleman might—— 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 


point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I mo 
call of the House. m 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 38] 


Railsback 
Roberts 
Rosenthal 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebell 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Teague, Tex, 
Tiernan 


McCloskey 

McEwen 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Mann 
Metcalfe 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TO PROVIDE A PROCEDURE FOR 
SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST AND 
HAWAII 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. SmıTH) has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Senate Joint Resolution 197, passed 
by the other body, is substantially the 
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same as House Joint Resolution 1025 and 
is acceptable to the administration. In 
connection with the President signing 
this legislation, I am authorized to state 
as follows, and I quote: 

The President will watch carefully to see 
that the parties move expeditiously to con- 
summate the agreement, The President will 
not sign the legislation immediately. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. I urge that the substitute House 
Joint Resolution 1054 be defeated. I urge 
that House Joint Resolution 1025 be 
passed and that subsequently Senate 
Joint Resolution 197, as passed by the 
Senate be then considered and passed 
by the House. 

ir Speaker, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey, my 
friend (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman from California. 

I have just one question. 

In your recitation of the Matsunaga 
joint resolution—relating to your discus- 
sion of it—does the Matsunaga joint 
resolution send the solution to the Pay 
Board, while the Dellenback bill does 
not? ' 

Mr. SMITH of California. It says that 
the finai offer of the selection board—is 
what—what jou mean? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 
Whatever is agreed upon. Assuming that 
we do take the Matsunaga substitute, will 
that which has been agreed upon go to 
the Pay Board? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not 
know whether it will or not. r 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 

e gentleman yield? 
prta SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. It does not. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I did not 
think it did, but I was not certain. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I listened to the state- 
ment by the President and I wonder if 
I am correct—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 30 seconds. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The President wants 
the legislative branch of Government to 
commit itself to compulsory arbitration 
but yet he reserves to himself the right 
not to do it if he so chooses. 

Mr. SMITH of California. If they pro- 
ceed expeditiously, I think the problem 
will be solved. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, a member of the Rules Committee 
(Mr. BOLLING). 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this rule and believe it should be de- 
feated for one purpose. Defeat of the 
rule would postpone action by the House 
in order to allow the collective bargain- 
ing process to proceed freely. 
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The gentleman from California (Mr. 
SmirH) read a brief statement from the 
President which says exactly and pre- 
cisely what he read, but the import of it, 
presumably, is that if the process pro- 
ceeds expeditiously that has been initi- 
ated by the settlement, that the Presi- 
dent will not sign the legislation. That 
is clearly the implication. If there is a 
settlement expeditiously, the President 
will not sign the legislation is at least 
the implication of those two sentences 
that I listened to twice. 

Now, it happens that I consider this 
twofold, a wholly unprecedented action 
of the House of Representatives if it is 
pursued to a conclusion. It is unprece- 
dented, No. 1, because there never has 
been a time, and that is in the history of 
the House of Representatives, when the 
House has passed legislation purporting 
to establish a method of settling a strike 
after it has been announced by the 
parties involved that they had arrived at 
a settlement. 

The only reason that this settlement 
is not final, as best I can determine, is 
that the union involved has a procedure 
which is part of their constitutional pro- 
cedure, part of their democratic process, 
which requires their negotiators to get 
approval of the membership before the 
agreement that they have proposed is 
final. As I say, it is part of the democratic 
process. 

On this coming Saturday, as I under- 
stand it, the caucus of the Longshoremen 
meets and accepts or rejects the proposal 
of the negotiators. This is part of the 
process. I am told that if they accept it 
that then it is probable, very probable, 
that the membership will accept it, and 
the process that is under way now is the 
normal process of settlement that is an- 
nounced as a settlement. And we are 
going to inject ourselves at this time, 
and say, “No, we are going to have this 
club over your head. We are going to 
act to force you to settle what you have 
already started to settle.” 

I submit that this is unprecedented, 
and that it is unwise. 

What is the parliamentary situation? 
The bill that is sought to be passed by 
this resolution, the Senate bill, is on the 
Speaker’s table. There was no attempt to 
obstruct action in the Committee on 
Rules on yesterday. I cannot say that I 
would vote for the resolution, but I can 
say that I could have delayed it, per- 
haps substantially, and I made no such 
attempt because I believe in an orderly 
legislative process. And this institution 
can, if the settlement breaks down, in a 
matter of moments, almost, on Wednes- 
day next, bring up, if the Committee on 
Rules chooses to come back on Tuesday, 
if a settlement breaks down, bring up the 
same resolution or a different one. But 
there is no need for us to act tonight. We 
should not act. We should postpone— 
and you should know that while the par- 
ticular resolution came out of the Com- 
mittee on Rules by a vote of 9 to 6, and 
while the proposal recommended by the 
Committee on Education and Labor was 
defeated 10 to 5, that my motion to post- 
pone was defeated by 8 to 7. There is 
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very good reason not to take this un- 
precedented action. That is one reason. 

The second reason is to me equally 
compelling. I do not think there is any 
mystery that I have suggested that we 
should reform some of the procedures of 
this institution and modify some of the 
habits, and I am hardly one to oppose 
change. But I do not know of any prec- 
edent in all the history of the Congress 
for the action proposed here under the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves. 

This resolution makes in order the 
consideration of three resolutions, not 
one of which has been considered by a 
legislative committee of the House, and 
it does not provide for the consideration 
of the only resolution which has been 
considered by the appropriate legislative 
committee. 

What is this? What does this mean in 
terms of precedent? I suggest that on oc- 
casion that the Committee on Rules 
ought to operate a little differently than 
it does. 

This is so remarkably different, it 
makes me wonder what would happen if 
there existed a Rules Committee which, 
reading the mind of the majority of the 
House, decided every time it shows a mil- 
itant majority, it would just ignore the 
legislative committee. 

If we did that—why have the other 
committees? Why not just have one 
Rules Committee, and one House—it 
would really expedite things. Matters 
would not be very well considered. They 
would all come to the floor from people 
who are generalists and not experts— 
and there we would be. 

That is the precedent that this reso- 
lution, if adopted, establishes. It is not 
so much that we take a bill or a resolu- 
tion away from a committee. It is that 
we choose as the vehicle a resolution that 
was not acted upon by the committee 
and was not reported by the committee 
and leave out the one that was. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding and I would 
not, under ordinary circumstances, wish 
to have any dispute with him, but I 
think it ought to be clear to the House 
that the Dellenback resolution was, in 
fact, considered. It was the subject of the 
hearings in the subcommittee and voted 
on in the full committee and rejected. 
The bill introduced by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) was, 
in fact, not even the subject of hearings. 

It was introduced the day before it was 
considered by the full committee and 
the rules were waived, in effect, by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

So I would not want the gentleman 
from Missouri to indicate to the House 
that this question was something that 
has not received the consideration of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BOLLING, I may have misspoken 
myself, but the fact remains that the 
bill that this resolution seeks to pass, was 
considered. If I said it was not consid- 
ered, I misspoke myself. It was not acted 
favorably upon. 


Mr. 
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But the bill that this resolution seeks 
to pass, to the best of my knowledge, 
was not considered in the Committee on 
Education and Labor. The Senate bill was 
not considered. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, The Sen- 
ate bill was not considered. 

Mr. BOLLING. All right—then the 
Senate bill is the bill that this resolution 
seeks to pass. All you have to do is look 
at the resolution. It makes it very clear 
that the intent of the resolution is not to 
pass the Dellenback bill or the Sisk bill— 
it is not to pass the Matsunaga bill. It is 
to pass the Senate bill, and send the 
whole thing to the President tonight and 
thus avoid a conference. 

Perhaps I said “considered” too often. 
But I am quite clear in my mind that the 
purpose of this resolution is to pass a 
resolution that was not considered—and 
the one that was considered and reported 
out in the usual process was not made 
in order. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAMS. Is it not true that if we 
complete our recess and this bill has been 
passed, and the same bill is passed in the 
House and Senate, it becomes law without 
the President’s signature after 10 days, if 
we are back in session, which we will be? 

So is he going to veto this bill? I want 
to know if not, it is going to become law 
anyway. All this argument about his not 
signing is just baloney. There is no issue 
in terms of the President signing it or 
not. 

Mr. BOLLING. We are talking of a bill 
that was not considered by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ADAMS. I am talking of the pro- 
cedure you outlined at the beginning of 
your argument that if the Senate bill is 
passed and we take up the Senate bill, 
which this rule provides for, and we pass 
it, and send to the President a bill that 
has passed both Houses then it will be- 
come law, This is the same bill which 
will go to the President. I understand 
and I understood you and the gentleman 
from California to say that he would not 
sign it, if this has been settled, this will 
make no difference. 

Mr. BOLLING. The statement of the 
gentleman was very precise—and it does 
not say he would not sign it. He said it 
more precisely than that. 

But the point is—suppose it did become 
a law without his signature? I do not be- 
lieve it would become operative, if I un- 
derstand it, without some further action. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am quoting 
from page S 1446 of the proceedings in 
the Senate of February 8, 1972. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri so that this question may be 
answered if he wishes. 
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Mr. BOLLING. I hope the gentleman 
will yield me some time to comment on it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The date is 
February 8, 1972, and the provision in 
the Senate bill is as follows and I quote: 

Provided that proceedings under this joint 
resolution shall be terminated immediately 
upon certification in writing by the parties 
to the Secretary of Labor that they have 
reached complete agreement on the disposi- 
tion of all the issues. 


In other words, if there is a certifica- 
tion to the Secretary of Labor that the 
parties are in accord, which means rati- 
fication by the union, the legislation 
would not become operative. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from California yield me 1 
additional minute? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentleman. 
The point remains precisely the same. 
We have the opportunity to postpone 
action on this matter and let the col- 
lective bargaining process take its course 
to settlement, or we can pass the buck. 
The way to postpone it is to vote down 
this rule. We will thus spare ourselves 
a remarkable set of precedents, which we 
really should not impose on ourselves, 
and we shall have allowed the collective 
bargaining process to proceed. The only 
way to postpone this matter for a few 
days is to vote down this rule, and that 
is what we should do. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the conclusion so ably and 
articulately stated by the gentleman 
from Missouri is precise and is the an- 
swer: It is to vote down this rule—not 
only because of this trespass, and I view 
it as a very serious trespass on the legis- 
lative process on the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman, the full commit- 
tee on which I serve, and on all other 
committees and subcommittees from now 
on. Because, in substantive terms, it is a 
fact that we did hold hearings on the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

The legislation which I introduced and 
which was reported contains absolutely 
no subject matter which was not fully 
discussed in the hearings before the full 
committee. The Matsunaga bill was not 
discussed. It was not subject to inquiry. 
The Senate bill appeared before us—and 
I saw it first only as recently as a few 
minutes ago—and, as Mr. BOLLING said, 
the objective of this unique and unusual 
resolution, carrying with it, if you 
please—and I say this to those of you 
who are subcommittee chairmen, chair- 
men, and ranking members—this resolu- 
tion is unique in that immediately upon 
the adoption of this rule, this body auto- 
matically would go into the Committee 
of the Whole House without the chair- 
man of the legislative committee having 
the right to say, “Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the following bill.” The resolution 
avoids that process. 

Those of you who are in trouble be- 
cause of the strike—and, indeed, many 
of us are—you are not going to get any 
relief from this legislation if it is re- 
ported today. It is not going to affect in 
the faintest the impending strike or the 
possibility of an impending strike on the 
east and gulf coast ports of the United 
States. They are under an 80-day Taft- 
Hartley injunction now, which expires 
on February 14, with a voluntary agree- 
ment, which they can break at any time, 
to “hit the bricks,” as they say. Are you 
going to deal with that on an ad hoc 
basis, or are you going to await the out- 
come, as promised in the other body yes- 
terday, of the deliberations on the Presi- 
dent’s so-called crippling strikes emer- 
gency legislation, which would solve the 
problems, ostensibly at least, in the whole 
transportation industry by putting those 
parts of it which are now within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee into the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and under 
the National Labor Relations Act? 

Members may think the employers 
want and the managers want compulsory 
arbitration. I assure the Members, they 
do not. Neither does labor. It would 
destroy both of them. And it does not 
bring them closer together, I can assure 
the House of that. In the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, both 
management and labor have come out 
foursquare against the President’s emer- 
gency solution. These problems cannot be 
solved on an ad hoc basis, nor can every 
bill out of every one of the Members’ 
committees and subcommittees reach the 
appropriate resolution by having some 
Member of the distinguished Committee 
on Rules introduce a resolution preempt- 
ing it without hearing it. 

I do not pretend to have an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the contents of all 
this legislation, but I do claim this. I 
know more of the facets, of the involve- 
ments, of the implications, of the history 
of this dispute than does any member of 
the rules committee. 

My resolution should have been the 
one before us today. I hope the rule will 
be defeated. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. For a ques- 
tion or for time or what? 

I yield the gentleman from California 
30 seconds. I have already yielded 2 or 3 
minutes over there. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my dear friend, the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, out our way the major 
shippers and the union leaders believe 
that they have settled their strike. It was 
a long, tough negotiation between those 
two parties, who for some 22 years have 
not had a strike. 

This terrible ordeal is over. I think we 
ought to let the parties who already be- 
lieve they have solved it handle it. They 
are boggled at the notion that this new 
factor is going to be introduced, and no 
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one can predict what the result of an 
action like this is going to be. 

Let us let them tend to their business, 
and let us stay out of it, and let us hope 
that when we come back, the strike will 
have been settled permanently. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, volume 110, part 15, page 
20213, in association with the so-called 
“Tuck resolution” it says, “shall imme- 
diately go into the House,” and that is 
precisely where I got the language for 
this one. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
concede that is so, and also I think if the 
gentleman will examine the record for 
a longer period, he will find this is only 
the second time it has been used. 

Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I have heard that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr, DELLEN- 
BACK). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say in response to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING), 
who I think is one of the most brilliant 
technicians among the Members of the 
House, that this procedure may be un- 
precedented, but it is not unwise. The 
situation, like the procedure, is also un- 
precedented. We are facing crisis not 
only on the west coast, but also in the 
Nation. We have no settlement of this 
crisis at the present time. We have only 
a possibility of a settlement of this crisis. 

May I say in response to the remarks 
about what the committee and subcom- 
mittee of the House Education and Labor 
Committee have, in fact, dealt with, the 
proper committee did, indeed, consider 
House Joint Resolution 1025, and that 
failed of passage after full deliberation 
by the subcommittee and relatively short 
deliberation by the full committee, by a 
very narrow vote, by a vote of 17 to 20. 
Had there been two votes changed, it 
would have, indeed, come out of the full 
committee instead of dying, as it did 
indeed. So also, both the full subject 
matter of the so-called Thompson reso- 
lution and Senate Joint Resolution 197 
have been fully considered by our sub- 
committee. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, pointed 
out, everything that was involved in his 
resolution was discussed and considered 
by our subcommittee. So also, I repeat, 
the subject matter of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 197, which is also covered by the 
resolution of the Rules Committee, was 
fully discussed. 

If Members will look at Senate Joint 
Resolution 197 and look at House Joint 
Resolution 1025, they will find a high 
degree of similarity between the two. ' The 
differences are not major. So we cannot 
say that our subcommittee and our com- 
mittee have not dealt in full with both of 
these resolutions which are made in or- 
der by the resolution adopted by the 
Rules Committee. 

Much of this proposed legislation 
rightfully deserves far greater discus- 
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sion, and it is unfortunately the case that 
in the final, closing minutes a series of 
important comments need to be made, 
with no hope for consideration in full. 

If the hoped-for vote occurs on Satur- 
day on the west coast, and indeed ap- 
proves the settlement, then any further 
action under this legislation will be moot, 
but we have no assurance that such ap- 
proving action will take place. The issue 
is not settled. 

Last September, the President himself 
talked with the leaders of the ILWU and 
with the leaders of the Maritime Associa- 
tion, and both of them expressed the 
hope that the matter was so close to set- 
tlement it could be settled within a week. 
That was last September. It has not been 
settled yet. In the meantime there has 
been great devastation, not only on the 
west coast but also inland. 

There was no settlement on the series 
of occasions when we were very close. We 
are very close now. I hope the present 
strike will be settled—and soon. 

Under the circumstances we now face 
it is imperative, my colleagues of the 
House, that there be action tonight be- 
fore we dissolve and go off into the recess. 
It is imperative that this rule be adopted, 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKES). 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
rule and I shall vote for the legislation 
to deal with the strike problem, 

The people of our Nation have long 
been concerned with the inadequacies of 
our laws dealing with emergency trans- 
portation disputes. More recently there 
has been reason to show concern about 
the resumption of the west coast dock 
strike. As in the case of a national rail 
strike, these disputes tie up our Nation’s 
transportation industries. They are eco- 
nomically devastating. They cannot be 
tolerated indefinitely. Ways must be 
found by which they can be effectively 
and speedily settled. 

The dispute that closed the Pacific 
ports for 100 days last year and, after 
expiration of a Taft-Hartley injunction, 
shut down again on January 17, is the 
kind for which there should be laws to 
provide a method of fair and certain 
solution. While many shippers have made 
alternate arrangements, and port activity 
was speeded during the cooling-off pe- 
riod in anticipation of a resumption of 
the walkout, the prolongation of the cur- 
rent disruption poses a substantial threat 
of widespread economic harm. The Na- 
tion is struggling to recover from the 
first trade deficit in more than 80 years. 
Important agricultural exports have 
been curtailed. The west coast ports 
could lose business permanently to rivals 
in Canada and Mexico. Hawaii's major 
channel for supplies from the continent 
has been cut for a time since our mili- 
tary shipments were threatened. 

The labor picture of today is far dif- 
ferent than it was a few years ago when 
strikes were confined primarily to those 
directly involved in a labor dispute. To- 
day, many innocent people are hurt. The 
taxpayers are hurt. Families are hurt. 
The economy of the United States is hurt. 
Small businesses fail through no fault of 
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their own except that they are dependent 
on certain sources of raw material denied 
during a strike affecting the producer of 
that material. The economy of our Na- 
tion is balanced on the most delicate of 
factors. There is an interdependence of 
manufacturers far more critical than 
ever before. 

In short, there is no such thing as an 
isolated strike in our modern and com- 
plicated society. A strike in any vital 
industry, such as steel, transportation, 
and automobiles, is in effect, a strike 
against the Nation. To keep men at work, 
goods flowing, and services functioning, 
is a matter of national interest. As such, 
it is the duty of elective and appointive 
Officials to see that no disruption occurs. 
Work stoppages with nationwide impact 
no longer can be afforded. We must ar- 
rive at procedures to avoid strikes that 
are destructive to our Nation and it is 
imperative that we do so immediately. 
The Congress is the stumbling block. We 
have not acted. We must now find a way 
to prevent these prolonged walkouts 
while recognizing the legitimate demands 
of both labor and management. If we do 
not act now when the need is great, then 
it is unlikely that we will act later when 
the pressure is reduced. The most appar- 
ent need is to shorten negotiations lead- 
ing up to an agreement on a contract. 

The President has submitted a pro- 
posal to the Congress for ending the dock 
strike which calls for naming a three- 
member arbitration panel by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, The panel would be given 
40 days to complete its task. The union 
would be ordered to end the strike as soon 
as the law was enacted. The suggested 
law would empower the panel to decide 
all issues in the dispute, which would 
include the jurisdictional fight between 
the Teamsters and Longshoremen over 
container jobs. The panel would be told 
to follow the rules of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act, but the panel’s decisions 
would be final, without requiring ap- 
prov2i by the Pay Board. A court review 
could be obtained by either party to the 
dispute. The terms ordered by the arbi- 
trators would remain in effect for at least 
18 months, under this proposal. 

I fully support the President in his 
efforts to bar such crises as the west 
coast dock strike. It is high time that the 
Congress face its responsibility to the 
American people by enacting permanent 
legislation to end nationwide work stop- 
pages. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may. consume, 

Mr. Speaker, let me confess—if I may 
have the attention of the gentlemen back 
there who have been critical of my com- 
mittee about this action—that it is a 
rather unusual procedure. It is not one 
that is exercised regularly by the com- 
mittee. 

But when we hear these strong state- 
ments about it being “unprecedented,” 
they are just not true. There is ample 
precedent for the exercise of this power, 
which the Committee on Rules has. It is 
exercised, I believe, not only rarely but 
also wisely. 

I would not be an advocate of the com- 
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mittee using this power as a regular pro- 
cedure. I do not believe it should. 

But there comes a time, there comes 
an hour, when a situation has developed 
where a recalcitrant committee or a re- 
calcitrant group of people refuse to budge 
when extraordinary measures must be 
resorted to. 

I say to you here and now with regard 
to most of the speeches that have been 
made here against this procedure and 
the castigation of my committee that if 
they did not have that to rely upon, they 
would find some other excuse for delay- 
ing this long overdue settlement of this 
strike. 

So what have we done here? Two mem- 
bers of this awful Committee on Rules, 
if you want to put it that way, one a 
Democrat, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk), and one a Republican, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. ALLEN 
Smite), joined in a resolution, both 
members of my committee, to bring this 
bill to the floor and give the House an 
opportunity to pass on this question. 

Now, I do not have time to go into all 
of the details, but I do call your atten- 
tion to the fact—and nobody can dispute 
this—that while there is a tentative 
agreement on most of the issues involved 
in this disastrous strike, it is not an ac- 
complished fact. Who can say that some 
further delay will not occur? 

Moreover, I call your attention to the 
fact that this strike has been dragging 
along for 123 days and no action to con- 
summate it was taken. 

IT also want to call your attention to the 
fact when you castigate this committee 
that if it had not been for the action that 
was taken, the threat of action by the 
Committee on Rules, I seriously doubt 
there would have been any substantial 
progress made in the settlement of this 
strike. Because of the very fact that the 
Congress, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, the people suffering because of the 
blow to the economy of the country, 
wanted something done, some action was 
taken by our committee and we have had 
the progress which we have made in the 
settlement of the matter. 

I hope this strike is settled and is 
settled on Saturday, and I hope it will 
not be necessary for the President to 
sign the legislation. 

Just a few minor details now. 

My friend Mr. BoLLING—and he is my 
friend and a good personal friend—we 
do not always, and that may be an un- 
derstatement, agree on philosophies of 
government, but he talks about the 
Committee on Rules not reporting out 
the committee bill. The committee bill, 
with all due deference to my other 
friend, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, who 
opposes my position here today, the bill 
reported out by his subcommittee and 
then reported by the full committee, I 
understand, is, in my humble judgment, 
just so much eyewash. What did it do? 
It simply provided that the military 
cargoes should go ahead. 

It is already going ahead, and that the 
agricultural products might go back and 
forth from Hawaii. What about Japan 
and the other sections of the world? 

So, we have reached a situation here 
where something had to be done. 
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Now, I confess again to you that the 
wording of this rule possibly is the only 
thing that is unprecedented about it. It 
is, rather, an awkward approach to this 
matter. And, why? Because your Com- 
mittee on Rules did not know that the 
other body had passed this joint resolu- 
tion or a similar joint resolution until 
the Rules Committee had completed its 
hearings. And I call your attention to the 
fact that it passed the other body by the 
overwhelming majority of 79 to 3. And, 
yet my friends—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has expired. All 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield my remaining time to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for one-half 
minute. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in that 
one-half minute I want to finish that one 
sentence. We have been asked now to go 
home on a recess and leave this thing 
hanging in a state of limbo, and I hope 
we will not do it. Time is of the essence. 
We cannot afford to go on a political 
excursion while our people, including our 
laboring people, are suffering. 

The SPEAKER. Ali time has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution and 
the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment. 

Mag committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, as amended. 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 203, nays 170, not voting 58, 
as follows: 
[Roll No, 39] 
YEAS—203 
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McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Mallary 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 


Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pettis 


Abourezk 


Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Steed 
NAYS—170 


Fraser 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hébert 
Sent al W. Va. 
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Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif, 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga, 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex, 
Zion 

Zwach 


Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pike 
Podell 
Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 


Reid 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rodino 
Roe 


Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 

St Germain 


. Sarbanes 


Kastenmeier 
Kee 


Alexander 
Abernethy 
Abbitt 
Arends 
Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Belcher 


Blackburn 
Bow 

Bray 
Brinkley 

Bro 

Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Cleveland 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Va. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Poley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 

Puqua 

Gettys 
Goldwater 


ing 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 


y 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 


Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Corman 
Davis, Wis. 
Dickinson 


Diggs 
Dowdy 


Dwyer 
Edwards, Calif, 


Edwards, La. 


Saylor 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Slack 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Teague, Tex. 
5 nan N.J. 
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Horton 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kluczynski 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 
Mass. Rousselot 
Mann Ruppe 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Metcalfe against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 

Mr. Rousselot for, with Mr. Carey of New 
York against. 

Mr. Griffin for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Bloomfield for, with Mr. Horton against. 

Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Price of Texas for, with Mr. Biaggi 
against. 

Mr. McCloskey for, with Mrs. Chisholm 
against. 

Mr. Andrews for, with Mr. Corman against. 

Mr. Schneebeli for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Pelly for, with Mr. Edwards of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Lujan for, with Mr. Helstoski against. 

Mr. Hillis for, with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr. Macdonald of 
Muissachusetts against. 

Mr. Ruppe for, with Mr. Scheuer against. 

Mr. Grover for, with Mr. Symington against. 

Mr. Dowdy for, with Mr. Wampler against. 


Until further notice: 


. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Ashbrook. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Bell. 


Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Stubblefield 
Symington 
Wampler 


Metcalfe 
O'Konski 
Pelly 
Peyser 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Roberts 


Ar. Mann with Mr. Del Clawson. 
. Cabell with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 
. Baring with Mrs. Dwyer. 
. Galifianakis with Mr. Harvey. 


. Gibbons with Mr. Forsythe. 

. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. McCulloch. 
. Stubblefield with Mr. O’Konski. 

. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Peyser. 

. Powell with Mr. Steele. 

. J. William Stanton with Mr. Schmitz. 


Messrs. TAYLOR, HANNA, and KEITH 
changed their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 796, the House resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1025) to provide a procedure for 
settlement of the dispute on the Pacific 
coast and Hawaii among certain shippers 
and associated employers and certain 
employees. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 1025, with Mr, NaTcHER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE) 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the procedure 
that has been adopted in connection with 
this resolution and the manner in which 
it was adopted. 

If the House Committee on Education 
and Labor had been dilatory or had tried 
to stall, it would be another question. 

The only thing that I can say is that it 
seems to me that we have just too much 
politics involved here. If we were going to 
get any results, it would be a horse of a 
different color. 

Now, I do not know why the Rules 
Committee chose to take such a dicta- 
torial stand, and it is nothing but a dic- 
tatorial stand. 

One of these days some Members may 
think back with regret upon this oc- 
casion when they have usurped and run 
over a committee, a procedure that has 
never been followed and for which there 
was no precedent. 

I regret to see the Rules Committee, 
chaired by a great Southern Democrat 
who believes in democratic principles, 
come before this body with a resolution 
of this type. The results obtained will be 
nil. I say that unhesitatingly. 

We have had private parties engaged 
in the time-honored process of collective 
bargaining, and yet now, at the stage of 
the game when it is perfectly clear that 
it is not going to serve any useful pur- 
pose, the proponents of this measure are 
asking this body to circumvent its normal 
procedures and get the Federal Govern- 
ment involved in a dispute that no longer 
exists. 

All the President of the United States 
is going to do in a few days is to call 
these people in and say, “This dispute 
has been settled, and I am not going to 
sign this resolution.” 

As for the resolution itself, there is 
nothing in it that will contribute to a 
settlement, because a voluntary settle- 
ment by the parties has already been 
reached without Federal Government in- 
terference. 

I think the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BoLLING) hit the nail on the head. 
Why should this Chamber be so gullible 
as to fall into a Republican political 
trap? 

I know that some of my Republican 
colleagues will say that this committee 
has not acted expeditiously, and that we 
would not have taken any action. That 
is untrue. Let me say to my distinguished 
friends that we were taking action and 
that we took it much more rapidly than 
the President of the United States. He 
never intervened until the 80-day period 
had long since elapsed, and did not in- 
voke the 80-day cooling-off period until 
long after the strike had been in effect. 

As soon as we got this bill I referred 
the bill to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. THompson). It is true that not 
everyone agreed with the bill reported 
by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
THOMPSON), but I do not know of any 
individual who worked harder to try to 
settle this strike than Congressman 
THOMPSON worked. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 
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Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is talking 
about his southern friends. I do not think 
he has any. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, I certainly thank 
the gentleman from Florida for that 
statement. I know the gentleman from 
Florida very seldom votes for a southern 
friend, or anybody else. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. DENT). 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I am going 
to say that maybe you do not have some 
southern friends, but you do have quite 
a number of northern friends. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, since the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. HALEY) got per- 
sonal, I would say that I do not know of 
an occasion that he even votes for many 
of his other southern friends, let me put 
it that way. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will not yield any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution is noth- 
ing but a fraud upon this House at this 
time, and I certainly hope that the mem- 
bership of this body will vote the reso- 
lution down. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me, and I 
was going to say to the gentleman: Be- 
ware of the tyranny of the majority. 

I think maybe what we are observing 
here is a good example of that tyranny 
in action, certainly, when the Committee 
on Rules can sweep aside all functions of 
a standing committee of the House, and 
bring a bill here on the floor and ram 
it through, and send it out to the Presi- 
dent, because if they can do this with this 
piece of legislation then they can do it 
with every piece of legislation in this 
Congress from now on. 

I agree with the gentleman in the well 
that the Committee on Rules has set a 
disastrous precedent here tonight. 

Mr. PERKINS. They have set an ex- 
ample in my judgment that they are 
going to regret in the future. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to stand in defense of the action of 
the Committee on Rules, because we 
waited here a long, long time for some 
type of action to bring about a settle- 
ment of this disastrous strike which was 
crippling this Nation and bringing this 
Nation to its knees, as far as its economy 
was concerned. 

As far as my State is concerned, one of 
the 50 States, agriculture was slipping 
backward and farm products were not 
moving, and it was costing on the aver- 
age of $1 million a day. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I compliment the 
Committee on Rules for its action, and 
I would stand in defense of their action 
any time this type of legislation has to 
be brought out, and is necessary. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa that we 
are not settling anything in this resolu- 
tion, and there is no permanent remedy 
provided. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say—this was supposed to be a disas- 
trous strike. But let us take the events 
as they occurred. 

There was a strike—the first one in 22 
years involving this union, The west 
coast workers are drawing from 15 to 20 
percent less than workers in some other 
industries who have had numerous 
strikes. Right after the time limit, the 
President of the United States invoked 
the 80-day cooling-off period. I have 
never seen any negotiations in all my 
life taking place during the 80 days. 

The 80 days never produced anything 
because they just postponed it. During 
those 100 days you are talking of, they 
work the 80 days. Then on top of that 
they made the offer voluntarily a two- 
way offer to haul all military equipment 
and to haul all agricultural products 
which was turned down, because the 
operators knew that the union was 
broke. 

The unions lost so many employees 
and instead of hauling in the usual way, 
all they had to do was have the con- 
tainerized merchandise and ship it out 
and haul it away 100 miles and take 
many of the dockworkers’ jobs. 

Now they had 40,000 or 50,000 con- 
tainer ships. 

How many of the workers were out on 
strike? They are not striking for an eco- 
nomic wage, they were striking for some- 
thing to put into an early retirement 
fund required because of the loss of jobs. 
When I talked to you last week, they 
were 244 cents apart—not on account of 
the dollar—they accepted that—but 214 
cents was the difference they were trying 
to work out between putting into the re- 
tirement fund for themselves—or they 
had to go on relief, rather than putting 
it into a long-term retirement fund. 

They hauled all of your agricultural 
products. But the operators said, “No— 
the union is broke and the economic pres- 
sure on the officers of this union will force 
a settlement.” 

What have you done? What are you 
trying to do? Let me say to you that 
without free enterprise labor, there can 
be no free enterprise industry. The treat- 
ment has to be the same for both. 

I know of no industry in my area that 
wants to be tied down to compulsory ar- 
bitration under any conditions. Because 
this year they think, some of them, that 
they have an administration that might 
lean their way and might name commis- 
sions that would hand down a decision 
that would appeal to them and be worth- 
while. 

But we have a way of changing ad- 
ministrations in this country. We have a 
day coming when you will rue the day if 
you allow this action to take place. 

You have another strike coming up 
very shortly—one that will chase 90 per- 
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cent of the Members of this Congress into 
a corner, because it is going to be the kind 
of strike that will come from persons who 
will just say—not an organized strike. 

You say—Well, now, that is leading 
into that. Let me tell you something. Why 
do you think there cannot be any settle- 
ment and there cannot be a commitment 
or an agreement reached? Because this 
House against my advice and against my 
judgment voted to tie into the Landrum- 
Griffin bill a proposition that every con- 
tract agreed upon between negotiating 
national bodies or international bodies 
had to go back to the local unions. Do 
you know how long it takes some local 
unions to agree on a nationally arrived at 
contract? We still have some steelwork- 
ers who have not ratified an agreement 
made 2 years ago in the steel industry. 

We have today many local unions in 
the mines that have not agreed to a con- 
tract that was arrived at between the 
operators. 

So, Mr. Chairman, let me say this to all 
of you—you are in a mood today in a sort 
of mood that you have to strike out at 
somebody, because we have failed as 
Members of this Congress to recognize 
the sickness gnawing away at the body 
politic of this Nation of ours and we are 
hiding behind this action and you are 
blaming it on one union on strike, one 
incident in-labor. 

The whole business and the whole 
trouble we are in in this great Congress 
in this legislation, we are talking about a 
cancer that none of us have the courage 
or the guts to reach out with a sharp 
knife and cut out, that cancer that is 
destroying this country and it is a cancer 
that is foreign made. 

If you do not understand it, you will 
understand it, because it is my predic- 
tion that the local unions, the dock work- 
ers, may very well refuse to go to work, 
and none of you are going to make them 
work. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I say that all these people 
who have been crying about how much 
produce has not gone out of the United 
States, I have not heard a single one of 
them saying how much Japanese trash 
has not been coming into the United 
States, and with a $3 billion deficit in 
Japan’s favor, it is probably 3 to 1, and 
we are 3 to 1 better off than we would 
have been. So, you know, when they start 
crying about that, it does not make 
much impression on me. 

Another thing. I think this is a very 
arrogant, drastic usurpation of the pow- 
ers of the leadership, and I want you 
to know that I was the swing vote in the 
Hansen committee that preserved the se- 
niority system so that some of these very 
chairmen who defy the Speaker could 
have their jobs, and I am going to re- 
consider that vote, and maybe we can 
bring something into the democratic 
system, because next year we will get 
some chairmen who are responsive to 
the leadership and not a power unto 
themselves, at 80 or 90 years of age. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, there 
will be no resolution of the issues on 
the adoption of this resolution. I hope 
the resolution will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
the time to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. RUTH). 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Chairman, I fre- 
quently find myself up here explaining 
what goes on in the Education and Labor 
Committee. Occasionally you are misin- 
formed, and I believe it my duty to kind 
of get the thing straightened out. 

I am really sorry to hear my chairman, 
for whom I have the utmost respect, say 
that this issue has taken on too much 
of a political implication. Mr. Chairman, 
there is nothing that has more political 
implication than that glorious commit- 
tee on which you and I serve. 

This matter was lost in the subcom- 
mittee for a considerable time, and it 
looked like there was going to be no 
danger in finding it. But we found out 
that the Rules Committee was becoming 
a little active, and maybe they were go- 
ing to do something that they felt was in 
the interest of the people of the United 
States. They are not really trying to get 
in the fight between the unions and man- 
agement. They are trying to say, “If this 
thing is so big that it is hurting the 
people of the United States, the Congress 
should do something about it.” And that 
includes us, Mr. Chairman. 

When we found out that the Rules 
Committee was doing something, we 
found this bill and Mr. THOMPSON 
started working on it. We got it out of 
the subcommittee, and actually we got 
it to the full committee. Boy, if we did 
not bog that baby down there, I will quit. 
You know, our chairman did not help; 
he did not do a whole lot to push it and 
he did not do a whole lot to stop it. We 
had the bill read, we had the substitute 
read, we were kept looking at the clock 
and listening to the phone. If necessary, 
we had the necessary quorum call. We 
know how to do the whole job in that 
committee. 

And we realized all of a sudden that 
the Rules Committee was going to bring 
out a bill and we said, “The heck with 
them. We will give them a bill,” but in 
their judgment the Rules Committee 
decided to take their own bill. 

I do not think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, or this humble gentleman from 
North Carolina in the well is going to 
change anybody’s vote. I think the really 
expedient thing to do is to have the vote 
and let us vote our conviction. I do not 
think my good friend the chairman has 
said anything that did not happen in the 
committee. I am up here to tell you that 
he left out some things that did happen. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON). 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite evident from 
the earlier vote what the destiny of this 
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legislation is going to be, but I doubt 
that very many Members have fully un- 
derstood or have had explained to them 
the chronology of events. 

I would like to talk to the Members 
a moment about the genesis of this strike. 
The longshoremen’s union has been 
working under two 5-year contracts with 
the Pacific Maritime Association. The 
second 5-year contract, during which 
there could be no negotiation for addi- 
tional wages and during which time there 
was dramatic improvement in the ship- 
ping industry’s economics, expired on 
July 1, 1971. There having been no agree- 
ment, they went on strike until, on Oc- 
tober 6, the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act bringing about an 80-day 
cooling-off period were invoked by the 
President. 

Many, many weeks before those 100 
days expired, a number of Members of 
this House, deeply concerned, wrote to 
the President and asked him to immedi- 
ately invoke the 80-day cooling-off 
period. 

On December 25, the cooling-off period 
expired. On January 17, the strike re- 
sumed. On January 21, we had a mes- 
sage from the President relating to this 
matter. 

I might say parenthetically to my 
very good friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. ScHERLE) that had the Presi- 
dent’s then pending emergency strike 
legislation been passed, it would not have 
applied in this case because there is a 
third party, the Teamsters. 

The ad hoc solution, which is proposed 
by each of these three resolutions before 
us today, will not have the slightest effect 
if the east and gulf port workers go 
down. 

On January 21, Senators Packwoop 
and Javits introduced in the Senate a 
bill substantially the same as that in- 
troduced in the House on January 25, 
House Joint Resolution 1025, by my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Oregon (Mr. DELLENBACK). 

On January 27, the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor had the matter re- 
ferred to it, and it was referred to my 
subcommittee. Before the matter was ac- 
tually in my hands from my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Perkins) two of my staff members 
were on their way to the west coast to 
talk to the principals in order to deter- 
mine what the real issues were, and what 
the facts were. 

The President in the meantime did not 
file, as required by section 210 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the required report of 
the five-member 80-day board outlining 
specifically and categorically and fully 
the issues in the dispute, the remaining 
issues, and the results of the required 
final offer ballot conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. We were 
working in a legislative vacuum. 

On January 31, February 1, and Feb- 
ruary 3, the subcommittee held hearings. 
We heard first the Secretary of Labor 
and on the next day the Secretary of 
Transportation and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Under Secretary of 
Commerce. All were splendid witnesses. 
All were cooperative. All of them gave us 
information which we did not have be- 
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fore us until that time. We then heard 
testimony from the parties to the dis- 
pute: the ILWU, the PMA, and the 
Teamsters. 

On Monday, February 6, my subcom- 
mittee reported House Joint Resolution 
1056, and on February 7 it was reported 
by the full Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

At 10 minutes of 12 on yesterday, when 
I was appearing before the Committee 
on Rules to ask them not to take the un- 
usual action of depriving a legislative 
committee of this action, because in fact 
the committee was working on the legis- 
lation at the moment—at 10 minutes of 
12—the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules said to me: 

Mr, THOMPSON, can you give us any as- 
surance that the Committee on Education 
and Labor is going to report a bill today? 


I said: 

That would be impossible, Mr. Chairman, 
in light of the fact that I am here and not 
there. 


Three minutes later my subcommittee 
counsel, who was with me, slipped me a 
note that said: 

The Committee on Education and Labor 


has reported your resolution, 1056, with 
amendments to add Guam and Alaska, 


From that point further there was no 
need for this usurpation. It has never- 
theless taken place. I protested it yester- 
day. I protest it today, and I will protest 
it in the future, even if it applies to a 
bill which I am for or against. 

Now, what do we have before us? Well, 
we have the Dellenback proposal first. It 
is a compulsory arbitration measure. 
Under it arbitrators will be appointed, 
and every single issue upon which the 
parties have bargained and agreed—and 
there are literally dozens of them—can 
be opened up completely and changed 
completely by that arbitrator. And they 
will not go to the wage board notwith- 
standing that they may well exceed 5.5 
percent. 

Violation of the resolution would mean 
a fine of $100,000 a day. It does not say 
who is going to pay it, whether it will be 
imposed civilly or whether it will be im- 
posed criminally, The language says that 
any “strike, lockout, or other concerted 
activity,” would result in a $100,000-a- 
day fine. 

Does that include a wildcat strike? 
Does that include a sickout? Does that 
include a slowdown strike? The lan- 
guage is unexplained. 

How about the Matsunaga measure? 
His joint resolution does not bypass the 
Pay Board. Oddly enough, it does not in- 
clude Hawaii and the Teamsters, who 
have been deeply involved. They will be 
affected but unrepresented. 

The Matsunaga proposal says that one 
can have a final offer solution. This is 
simply a different form of compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Senate proposal is really the Del- 
lenback joint resolution minus Hawaii 
and the Teamsters with a different 
method of picking the arbitrators. 

Certainly I know we are going to have 
some legislation today, whether it is 
good or bad—and I think it is bad, and 
I am going to vote against it. It might 
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be that it wil impose an 18- to 24-month 
period during which the dock workers 
will go back. 

But if you force them back to work 
with an unsatisfactory settlement, you 
just wait and see what happens 24 
months from now. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
be glad to. 

Mr. BURTON. You know, there are oc- 
casions when we are a little less proud 
to be Members of this body than others. 
On most occasions I believe we behave 
with a certain measure of rationality, 
but really the mood of the House strikes 
me more as one of vengeance than rea- 
son. I represent the district that is di- 
rectly affected. I know the parties con- 
cerned, as does my distinguished col- 
league (Mr. MAILLIARD}). 

This dock workers union is a very ef- 
fective labor organization and very re- 
sponsible. They lost less time on labor- 
management differences than virtually 
any union in the country in the last 22 
years. Dock workers also have a very 
special pride in chemistry. This may not 
be known to Members who do not have 
docks in their districts. I believe—and I 
shall say no more with reference to the 
vote on Saturday—there is no doubt at 
all that this settlement is going to be ap- 
proved on Saturday. I am wise enough, I 
hope, not to speculate from this point on 
in the day’s deliberations. I know these 
men obey the law, at least with as much 
reason as has been demonstrated up to 
this point, but they are willing dock 
workers, and in this particular industry 
and in our particular port, the pro- 
ductivity is higher than any in the land— 
the man-hour productivity increased 
some ten- to twenty- to thirtyfold. Let me 
repeat that. Some tenfold, twentyfold, or 
thirtyfold since 1958. 

As a matter of principle the union de- 
cided they would not have an automatic 
wage escalation clause that refiects the 
cost of living in their contract, so when 
they negotiated some 5 years plus ago 
they had no such cost-of-living wage 
escalator clause in their contract. Every 
person on this floor knows there has been 
an enormous increase in the cost of liv- 
ing since then, but it is not reflected in 
the wages these men have been receiving. 
So this particular negotiation was a very 
delicate and a very difficult one. 

For example, the man who is repre- 
senting them through all of these years 
was not representing them, They had a 
new man in the game. 

So I just thought at this point in the 
deliberations I would urge all of you to 
consider the wisdom of engaging in what 
at best will be an idle act and at worse 
what I hope will not be deemed to be 
a provocative one. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. What the gentle- 
man has said is perfectly clear, as are 
the implications. 

Mr. Chairman, I see no useful purpose 
to be served in going through a more 
detailed analysis at this time of either 
the Dellenback proposal or the Matsu- 
naga proposal. 

I doubt that many have read, or of 
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those who have read them, that many 
understand the implications and ramifi- 
cations of these or the Senate-passed 
joint resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to yield later to 
the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MAT- 
sunaGA) in order to give the gentleman 
an opportunity to explain his bill. 

I am fully aware of the fact that 
neither I nor those who think as I are 
going to stop this action. I hope and pray 
that this procedure used here today will 
not be used on legislation in which you 
personally have a deep interest and have 
spent such a great amount of time study- 
ing, with the full cooperation from the 
minority and the majority. 

You should also consider very carefully 
when you go home—and if you have an 
opportunity to talk to your employers 
and your employees, or their employees, 
ask them how many of them would favor 
compulsory arbitration as a national 
policy to be taking you back beyond the 
Wagner Act and the collective bargain- 
ing process, and you will find—and I do 
not care how conservative or how liberal 
your district is—you will find that they 
do not want it and that it would be de- 
structive of our collective bargaining 
system. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I hes- 
itate to take any of the gentleman’s time 
because I know his time is limited. 

However, I have served in the House 
for 29 years. This is my 30th year. I 
have believed in the processes of this 
House and the committee system to sus- 
tain calm and judicious consideration of 
legislation. 

I feel that this procedure that has 
been used today—and I must speak out 
against it although I am now the chair- 
man of a committee and I must go be- 
fore the Rules Committee and ask for 
rules, and if there be retaliation for 
something I say, and I do not think there 
will be because I do not cause any re- 
taliation knowingly—but I want just to 
say this. This strikes at the very heart 
of the legislative procedure. It has with- 
in it the elements of destruction of the 
legislative process of this House. 

I do not believe the Rules Committee 
has the authority to do this, although 
they have precedents for doing it. But I 
have searched every line of the charter 
in Jefferson’s Manual on Rules and I find 
no place in that manual of rules where 
the Rules Committee can usurp the leg- 
islative function or the jurisdiction of 
the committees of this House that act 
under their charter. 

Then Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
just one other thing before I cease. To 
bring to this House a rule which makes 
it impossible for the committee of juris- 
diction to have the bill which it has re- 
ported out considered is a further traves- 
ty on the procedures of this House. I re- 
gret that it has happened on this day. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
California. I share his regret. The matter 
is a fait accompli. I think this procedure 
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will be and must necessarily be discussed 
at another time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON) has con- 
sumed 19 minutes. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DELLENBACK). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I wanted to bring one other point to 
the attention of this body. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey mentioned sending 
two staff members out to the west coast. 
I might also mention the fact that we 
sent a member of the minority staff, Mr. 
Bernstein, as well. 

ook THOMPSON of New Jersey. In- 
deed. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Utah (Mr. 
LLOYD). 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the key 
vote is over—that vote was on the rule. 
With that “yes” vote, we are now free to 
work the will of the people. 

For too long, Members of this House 
have considered legislation in the field 
of labor-management relations in the 
context of whether or not the legislation 
may be “pro-labor” or “anti-labor.” As 
a result, a stalemate has occurred in the 
consideration of essential modern labor 
legislation. It is far past time that we 
leave the field of combat to labor and 
management and that we address our- 
selves solely to the public interest, This 
strike is now 125 days old. 

I do not point the finger of blame at 
anyone. Some Members of this House 
receive contributions to their political 
campaigns from those engaged in busi- 
ness. Others receive political contribu- 
tions from those engaged in organized 
labor. Obviously, we find ourselves bound 
to an individual interest. In my own case, 
while I have never received contributions 
from organized labor, it is my purpose to 
be objective. As a member of the legisla- 
ture of my State, I was a chief sponsor 
and supporter of the so-called right-to- 
work legislation which was passed in 
Utah in 1955. While I would hope that 
other States would afford this free agency 
to the American worker, nevertheless I do 
not support compulsory nationwide ap- 
plication of right-to-work legislation 
upon those individual States which do 
not want the legislation. 

While there are many strikes which I 
oppose, I have never voted to withhold 
food stamps from the families of men 
who have been called out on strikes or 
who have felt the voluntary necessity to 
strike in pursuit of an objective which I 
might individually oppose. 

So I support compulsory arbitration 
in the case of the west coast dock strike, 
not because I am antilabor but because 
no voluntary arbitration has taken place 
and because I think it is clear beyond 
doubt that the needs of the Nation must 
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take precedence over the desires of or- 
ganized labor in that dispute. Certainly 
by this I do not mean to say that the 
employer position should be endorsed by 
this Congress. It is certainly unfortunate 
that we are called upon to end the strike, 
but Taft-Hartley has been invoked and 
has failed and the renewal of many 
months of bitter dispute and tieup of 
dock facilities may be resumed. There- 
fore, our responsibility to the Nation 
must be met. The welfare of the Nation 
must be the overriding issues in this 
emergency, and clearly we have no 
proper alternative now but to protect the 
public welfare against the possible con- 
tinued inability of the bargaining par- 
ties to agree. Compulsory arbitration, 
which should be neither pro-labor nor 
pro-industry but rather must be pro- 
public, must be invoked if this strike 
continues. 

I am particularly disheartened that 
up to the present time this House has 
not been able to dispassionately discuss 
and evaluate the merits and demerits of 
permanent legislation which would pro- 
tect the Nation in cases of strikes in the 
transportation industry seriously dam- 
aging to the Nation and which cannot be 
solved by the parties themselves, Again 
we are handicapped by this syndrome 
involving “pro-labor” and “anti-labor.” 
It is time we applied the doctrine of the 
rule of reason to this great need of our 
day which is to work out of the jungle 
of seemingly insoluble labor-industry 
impasses. Let us pass this emergency 
legislation in the Nation’s interest and 
then get on with the business of exercis- 
ing this rule of reason and responsible 
evaluation of the Nation’s need by con- 
sidering permanent statutes governing 
such controversies. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is late, and every one of us knows 
this. Far too few of us are present in 
the Chamber at this time. 

Unfortunately, of those who are in the 
Chamber there are probably not a great 
many minds that will be changed by 
what we all say in the next few minutes. 
But it is still very important that certain 
things be said so that the record will be 
very clear on this matter. 

Let me begin by expressing my per- 
sonal regards for the chairman of our 
subcommittee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson). He has been 
extremely courteous all the way through 
these procedures in the subcommittee, 
and in the full committee. We began and 
we ended by agreeing on the goal of set- 
tlement of the present controversy, but 
we strongly disagreed on both the proper 
procedures for bringing about that set- 
tlement and the manner of achieving 
that settlement. But all the way through, 
as I say, he has been a most courteous 
chairman, and I am appreciative of that, 

Let us be absolutely clear, Members 
of the House, that there is no present set- 
tlement of the west coast dock strike. 
There is hope for a settlement. There is 
no return to work at this time. There is 
hope for an early return to work. But 
we must understand the procedures that 
have to be followed through before we 
get either a settlement of the present 
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controversy or even a return to the man- 
ning of the ports. 

On Saturday there will be a caucus of 
the ILWU leadership, and this consists 
of a group of about 110 people. I have 
been informed by conversations with the 
west coast that it might be that that 
group will conclude its deliberations on 
Saturday, it might be that they will take 
2 days, or it might be that they will 
take 3 days, or they might take as much 
as 4 days to conclude their deliberations. 

Having concluded their deliberations, 
if they do, indeed, recommend that this 
settlement be approved, the issue then 
goes to a referendum of the members of 
the union, The members of the union are 
divided into eight groups: the four major 
ports on the west coast are involved; in 
addition to that the clerks are involved, 
and in addition to that there are three 
independent groups of small unions, 
small locals of the ILWU; their rules are 
extremely democratic, because any one of 
those eight, if it does not agree to the 
terms that are recommended by the cau- 
cus, can veto them. It is not a case of a 
majority of the groups agreeing to it, 
because any one of these can veto it. So 
we have the second major hurdle to be 
taken. 

Now, if indeed one of those groups 
vetoes it there is a procedure available 
for a union-wide referendum of all the 
membership up and down the west coast, 
and they can override the veto—but it 
takes a two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship to override that veto. 

So let there be no misunderstanding in 
anybody’s mind that this settlement is 
already in hand, and we are merely 
awaiting a few formalities to get the is- 
sues settled. 

There is, as I say, at the least, one 
meeting on Saturday, and I hope that is 
when it is settled. There is another meet- 
ing—another vote—beyond that, and 
possibly a third vote beyond that, and no 
certainty of what the outcome of all of 
this will be, and even a possible rejection 
of the settlement arrived at. 

Now, with that as a background, let 
me talk about H.R. 1025. The economic 
impact of the present strike is great. 
Those of us who come from the west 
coast States know exactly how great it is. 
Those of you who come from gulf coast 
States or Atlantic States know what a 
tragedy it can be to many people, who 
have no way of protecting themselves 
against a dispute of this particular 
nature. 

In most labor-management disputes 
the people who are most directly injured 
are the people who can do something 
about it, and the management and the 
workingmen can agree that they are the 
ones who are being hurt by walkouts, by 
lockouts, by strikes, and if they want to 
end it they can agree upon a solution. 

But in this instance we are facing the 
unique situation that the people who are 
being most grievously hurt are not the 
people who can do anything about it ex- 
cept through us, the elected Representa- 
tives of the people. 

The economic impact is great. The in- 
jury is great and growing greater. 

We had before our subcommittee three 
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Secretaries and an Under Secretary, Mr. 
Hodgson, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Transportation, Mr. Volpe, 
Secretary Butz, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and Under Secretary Lynn, the Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce. 

Every one of them made clear to us 
that the damage is severe and that the 
damage is immediate and the damage is 
national. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK, Of course, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman is quite accurate in saying 
that the respective Secretaries gave us 
their view of the economic impact. I do 
not think with respect to myself and 
some of my colleagues, I do not think 
they made clear the impact nor, indeed, 
did they establish it. 

I do not mean to bicker, but we did 
refer, if you will remember, to former 
Secretary Shultz’ study in 1970 in which 
the conclusion was that in earlier strikes 
the economic impact had been much, 
much less than was apparent. 

I concede that there is an economic 
impact, and a large one in this strike. 
But I do not think it is national. That 
was not made clear to me. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I understand what 
my colleague and friend is saying. Let 
me merely make clear the testimony to 
which the gentleman just alluded was 
the testimony of Mr. Bridges. It was part 
of his testimony. He quoted from Mr. 
Shultz’ statement. It is an extensive 
statement. In early 1970, before the 100- 
day strike, at that time some 24 years 
of harmony was still in existence on the 
west coast, and it was in a situation 
where there had not been a cooling off 
period. 

If you will look at the testimony of 
the gentleman, you will find that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
study addressed itself to the longshore 
strikes generally, east and west and gulf 
coasts. There is one other. 

Mr. DELLENBACE. As I say, if you 
look at the date of the study, you will 
understand that the date of it was pre- 
ceding the situation which has recently 
erupted on the west coast. It was, as I 
say, at a time when we had a record of 
24 years and the situation which was 
continuing. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
study is entitled “The Impact of Long- 
shore Strikes on the National Economy,” 
the Department of Labor, George Shultz, 
January 1970, and it relates to all such 
strikes. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. My point remains, 
however. 

May I point out that subsequent to 
that time the U.S. District Court for the 
northern district of California on Octo- 
ber 6, 1971, dealing with this very issue 
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of whether there was a national impact 
in this strike found, as under section 208 
and 210 of the Taft-Hartley Act, required 
it to find, that the strike which was a 
west coast strike imperiled the national 
health and safety. That was the require- 
ment the court had to find under the pro- 
visions of Taft-Hartley and, indeed, so 
found and issued an injunction. 

So we have that subsequent to the 
Shultz statement. In the 100-day strike 
there was a situation where the court 
was sitting in judgment on this very is- 
sue and did indeed determine that it 
was imperiling the national health and 
safety and subsequently issued the in- 
junction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Is it not true that the 
longshoremen’s strike is the longest, the 
most protracted longshore strike in the 
history of the country and, therefore, the 
remarks and statements made by Mr. 
Shultz would not necessarily apply at 
this time? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I am sorry that I 
do not know this specifically as to wheth- 
er, indeed, that was the longest strike. 
It is my recollection that that is indeed 
the fact, Mr. SCHERLE, and certainly it is 
one of the very longest, and the results 
thereof were just never in the mind of 
Secretary Shultz at the time his report 
was issued. 

Let me go on to another point. Let me 
point out that the Executive has no fur- 
ther tools at the present time available 
to it under any law that this Congress 
has enacted to deal with this particular 
situation which now exists. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? He has spoken 
about the tools available to the Executive. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming, if he 
has a comment to make on that. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

We worked diligently on the committee 
together. I do not know that we changed 
the Republican Party in my section of 
the Nation but we upset tradition. We 
violated the chairmanship principle. We 
violated the Haley amendment in saying 
we are authorizing sums as may be 
needed or appropriated carte blanche. So 
we let emotion get the best of us. 

We take a rigid position as between 
capital and labor in this Nation of ours. 

I started 37 years ago as a young man 
listening to arguments that began setting 
up our labor law. There is available to us 
and the President, if we will be receptive 
to it, new machinery and new horizons 
by which we can outlaw forever the besti- 
ality of man striking against his fellow 
man for the fruits of labor. We would 
allow labor on the boards of directors of 
every corporation in America, and if their 
efforts contribute to the net operating 
earnings of the company and are assist- 
ing the corporation toward a profit, labor 
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would share in proportion. If the corpo- 
ration profits, then labor will share in 
the operating earnings of that particular 
corporation. This could be the new hori- 
zon that could eliminate strikes forever. 

I think it is unfair to go back to the 
days of the robber barons when a man 
had to strike to get paid for doing a day’s 
work, I do not think doing what we will 
do today will make an iota of difference in 
adding to a man’s understanding of his 
fellow men, fighting over money. I wish 
we could look toward that horizon. We 
should have done so 15 or 20 years ago. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I respect the 
thinking of my colleague. Let me repeat 
the statement I made. I am not saying 
whether we should enact legislation pro- 
viding new machinery or if, indeed, we 
should enact new legislation, or what its 
terms and conditions should be. I am 
saying that at the present time the 
executive has no further tools available 
to it under the existing laws to termi- 
nate the existing strike. The facts on this 
bill have been gone over by previous 
speakers. You know what 1025 does. It 
is an attempt to cure a situation, not to 
impose a settlement which will not be a 
settlement. 

We discussed the present situation and 
the fact that there may be approval of 
an agreement reached by the parties. 
When the Secretary of Labor and the 
Solicitor were before us they made clear 
that if all issues were indeed settled, it 
was their intention to stop any further 
proceedings under this legislation. So 
that we have here a standby tool which 
will immediately put the men back to 
work and give them time, while the board 
of arbitration is meeting, to conclude 
voluntary settlement, and I hope they 
will conclude a voluntary settlement. 

Understand, this is an ad hoc piece of 
legislation to deal with the unique, rare 
situation which is now existing. This is 
not permanent legislation. I happen per- 
sonally to favor permanent legislation, 
but I recognize that Members may very 
well differ on details of what should be 
in the permanent legislation. We are not 
trying to put into the legislation tonight, 
in these few short minutes, and without 
any such discussion before our Labor 
Committee, such permanent legislation. 

Let me, in connection with the perma- 
nent legislation proposed by the admin- 
istration, however, make one point clear, 
to which the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee alluded. It is my recollection of 
what Secretary Hodgson said to us— 
when he was asked about the impact on 
the present situation of such proposed 
legislation of a permanent nature, he 
repiled: 

The permanent legislation proposed by the 
administration would have stopped this 
strike. 


He went on and said it would not, how- 
ever, have settled all of the issues in- 
volved. 

So that distinction should be in the 
minds of all concerned. Now let me move 
rapidly along. 

Understand, this bill as proposed would 
deal with all the issues. Hawaii is, in 
fact, an issue at the present time, al- 
though it is not involved in the negotia- 
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tions. The Teamsters and the ILWU, and 
their relations with each other, involve 
some very real issues, and they are af- 
fected by this situation, but the Team- 
sters are not parties to the negotiations. 

But this bill, if it is necessary for a 
board of arbitration to be appointed and 
start to act, would deal with all the is- 
sues involved, and it would cover all the 
interested parties involved. I here refer 
again to the Teamsters. Let there be no 
misunderstanding about the Teamsters’ 
witnesses who appeared before us. They 
spoke against this legislation, but it is 
also clear from what was said then and 
from subsequent discussions that, if there 
is to be a bill, they would prefer to be 
officially covered and not left somewhere 
out on the periphery, because there is no 
misunderstanding about the fact that 
the Teamsters are deeply affected by 
what is here involved on the west coast. 

Understand, the bill calls for an imme- 
diate return to work—something which 
is desperately needed. It provides for 
penalties on the part of either side if the 
orders of the board are not complied 
with. 

This House Joint Resolution 1025 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 197 are quite 
similar. I will not go over all the details 
of them except to say that everything 
which is in Senate Joint Resolution 197 
has been considered by our committee. 
There are some differences, I personally 
prefer House Joint Resolution 1025, but 
I understand Senate Joint Resolution 197 
is basically the same thing. It has re- 
moved certain features. The House Joint 
Resolution 1025 provides for a different 
method of selection of the board of 
arbitration which is a perfectly good 
method. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by 
summing up and saying this: This strike 
must be settled for the national welfare 
and for the national health and safety. 
This strike must be settled and settled 
soon, It is my hope that the procedures 
now underway will lead to voluntary set- 
tlement, but, if not, then the Congress 
as the representative of the people of 
this Nation has an imperative obligation 
to act. We do not dare leave this body 
tonight to go off for a recess without hav- 
ing acted on this legislation. 

It is my earnest hope, in view of the 
crisis, in view of the need, and in view 
of the terms of this legislation, that ac- 
tion will be swift and that action will be 
affirmative. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Yor«. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, several times 
in my 3 years in Congress we have been 
asked to act on ad hoc emergency bills to 
resolve labor disputes. On each occasion 
the emergency has compelled congres- 
sional interference in collective bargain- 
ing. In each instance our deliberations 
were accompanied by a call for perma- 
nent machinery to rationally meet 
threats to the national health and safety. 
Yet these emergencies pass and so does 
the desire for legislation to provide the 
needed wide range of remedies which 
would obviate the present piecemeal ap- 
proach. 
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The west coast dock strike should be 
settled equitably and quickly. The na- 
tional interest demands no less. Unem- 
ployment, already too high, threatens to 
go higher. Our balance of trade suffers. 
We are starting to lose foreign markets. 
A gradually firming economy is in jeop- 
ardy. 

It apears that labor and management 
have tentatively resolved their differ- 
ences. Resolution has been near before 
in this 4-month-old dispute. The risk 
cannot be taken that matters may come 
apart. This emergency legislation is 
needed, but I hope it is not used. 

The Senate bill reasonably and judi- 
ciously provides that proceedings under 
its terms terminate when the parties 
have reached complete agreement on the 
disposition of these issues. Settlement is 
contemplated. Settlement in short will 
preempt the bill’s operation. This renders 
the measure only precautionary. 

The President genuinely and wisely 
has stated he will delay signing emer- 
gency legislation while there is move- 
ment toward ratification. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the silver 
lining in this further exercise of our pow- 
er in these emergencies is the pledge of 
the chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee to promptly consider the various 
proposals for permanent machinery to 
deal with national interest strikes. Let us 
get on with this long delayed task. 

Mr, QUIE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHERLE). 

Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Chairman, it is re- 
grettable that this body has been denied 
the opportunity to vote on a permanent 
solution to the intolerable transporta- 
tion strikes which plague this Nation. My 
State of Iowa, for example, now ranks 
second in agricultural exports. Thirty 
thousand Iowans are employed in non- 
agricultural exports. As of last Novem- 
ber, these dock strikes cost farmers 1.2 
million tons in lost grain exports, most 
agricultural exports, their jobs were at 
stake. As of last November, these dock 
strikes cost farmers 1.2 million tons in 
lost grain exports, most of which can 
never be recovered. The value of the lost 
shipments of corn and soybeans alone 
were estimated at $75 million. 

Even if the west coast strike is settled, 
any similar lengthy transportation 
strikes in the future will again damage 
our economy severely. This resolution 
has no bearing on resolving the inevi- 
table situation which will resurface on 
the gulf coast on February 14 when that 
strike can resume. The contract between 
the Marine Association of Chicago and 
Independent Employers and the Long- 
shoremen's Union will expire on March 
31. The agreements between the major 
shipping companies on the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and gulf coasts and the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, the Marine Engineers, 
the Seafarers, the National Maritime 
Union, the Radio Officers and others will 
run out on June 15. On July 1, 1973, we 
face the possibility of nationwide rail and 
truck strikes because the contracts in 
these industries expire simultaneously. 
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Because of the parliamentary situation 
in the House and the narrow defeat by 
three votes of the Packwood rider in the 
other body, we can now vote only to solve 
this one labor dispute. The specter of fu- 
ture tie-ups in the transportation sys- 
tem still threatens the WNation’s 
prosperity. 

The climate and sentiment of the peo- 
ple of this country demands that we im- 
plement permanent legislation and not 
make piecemeal stop-gap attempts such 
as we are considering here today. 

Mr. Chairman, the lengthy dock dis- 
pute, which has dragged on for 6 months 
and cost the American economy $1 bil- 
lion, dramatically points up the deficien- 
cies in current labor legislation. Once 
the limited resources of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act have been exhausted—the court- 
ordered injunction has already expired 
on the west coast and is due to run out 
in the east coast and gulf ports next 
month—the President has no further re- 
course under present law, national emer- 
gency or no national emergency. All he 
can do is submit the case to Congress as 
a special crisis requiring a separate leg- 
islative solution. This solution is really 
none at all, for it bucks responsibility 
to the Federal Government which should 
not become embroiled in labor litigation. 
Repeated congressional intervention vio- 
lates the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and is a costly and inefficient waste 
of congressional energies, 

Nevertheless, protracted transporta- 
tion work stoppages, of which the United 
States has suffered a veritable plague 
in recent years, cannot be allowed to 
cripple the economy indefinitely. Some 
way must be found to represent the in- 
terests of the American public in these 
disputes. Thousands, perhaps millions of 
people who have no direct connection 
with the longshoremen or their employ- 
ers have suffered heavy losses as a result 
of the dock strike, yet no way now exists 
to make their voices heard in the bar- 
gaining session between labor and man- 
agement. No one would deny the dock- 
workers their legitimate right to a rea- 
sonable return for their labors. At the 
same time, it must be realized that others 
are being denied the fruits of their labors 
because the longshoremen closed virtu- 
ally every major port in the Nation to 
gain their ends. 

Farmers have suffered perhaps most 
of all. But lost farm income, estimated 
at a million dollars a day during the 
strike, is not an isolated economic occur- 
rence. Sympathy for the farmer’s woes 
will rapidly turn to empathy as the im- 
pact of agriculture’s shrunken dollar is 
felt in other sectors of the economy. Agri- 
cultural loans will have to be renegoti- 
ated, new purchases of farm machinery 
will be deferred and consumer purchas- 
ing patterns in farm States will decline 
sharply. 

Nor are farmers the only exporters to 
feel the pinch. Other producers of goods 
for foreign markets not only sacrifice 
current sales; like the farmer, they also 
risk permanent loss of their overseas 
customers to competitors who can guar- 
antee reliable delivery on a steady basis. 
Precautionary stockpiling can cushion 
the blow for manufacturers to some ex- 
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tent, as it cannot for farmers who are 
at the mercy of seasonal harvest and 
perishable commodities, but even these 
measures do not entirely compensate for 
the uncertainties of a long strike. Thus 
the businessman on Main Street, the 
worker in the factory—union and non- 
union alike—and the farmer in the field 
are all penalized for work stoppages in 
the transportation industries. 

In order to avert another such disaster 
for the economy, I plan to introduce a bill 
in the new session of Congress revising 
the Taft-Hartley Act to broaden its cov- 
erage to the entire transportation indus- 
try, including rail, air, maritime, long- 
shore and trucking. My proposal would 
also extend the President’s powers to 
deal with national emergencies in the in- 
dustry, and would redefine “national 
emergency” to include regional strikes 
with national impact, a concept not 
now recognized under Taft-Hartley. 
When the present provisions of the law 
have been exhausted, my bill would give 
the President three additional options 
which could be exercised singly or in suc- 
cession, as his judgement of the situation 
warranted. 

First, he could extend the cooling-off 
period up to 30 days more. This option 
would be useful if a settlement appeared 
imminent. In the event that no end to 
the dispute seemed to be in sight, he 
could direct the workers to resume partial 
operations, just enough to insure essen- 
tial transportation services. Finally, if 
the participants were unable to reach 
agreement, he could empanel three neu- 
tral parties to act as judges. Labor and 
management would each submit a final 
offer and the three would then select one 
of the two. No arbitration would be per- 
mitted. Whichever offer was chosen 
would become the binding contract be- 
tween labor and management. This so- 
lution should induce the participants to 
submit reasonable and realistic proposals 
since the panel would obviously reject 
extreme demands in favor of a more 
moderate position. It is hoped that the 
“final offer selection” device will obviate 
the need for arbitration by providing the 
necessary incentive for compromise. 

It is my belief that this bill represents 
a viable solution to the impasse provoked 
by protracted transportation strikes. De- 
spite the demonstrated need for such 
legislation, however, Congress has so far 
been reluctant to act. President Nixon 
submitted similar legislation almost 2 
years ago. It is still languishing in com- 
mittees in the Senate and the House. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany re- 
jected these proposals when they were 
introduced, contending that they nullify 
the principle of collective bargaining and 
impose compulsory arbitration under 
another name. This is both inaccurate 
and shortsighted. All three additional 
options provided in my bill are actually 
incentives to labor and management to 
settle their own disputes. The deficiencies 
of the present law, on the other hand, 
virtually insure Federal intervention be- 
cause Congress is forced to step in with 
special legislation in default of any other 
procedure for resolving labor-manage- 
ment differences. 

Hopefully, the majority of my col- 
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leagues will recognize the fallacy of this 
reasoning and its partisan motivation. 
We must act promptly in the public in- 
terest to forestall future recurrences of 
strangling strikes. My bill offers one way 
to accomplish this. Those who reject it 
should be prepared to furnish a better 
solution. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REID). 

Mr. REID. Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
support the motion to recommit, which 
will be the Senate measure. 

However, I do so only very reluctantly. 
Basically I am very strongly opposed to 
compulsory arbitration as a means of 
settling any labor dispute, for compul- 
sory arbitration violates the spirit and 
objective of free collective bargaining. 

I vote for this measure only because I 
believe that the overriding national in- 
terest requires compulsory arbitration 
as a last resort in this particular case. 
The strike has lasted more than 7 
months and has caused very serious eco- 
nomic harm not only to the parties in- 
volved, but also to tens of thousands of 
others who depend on the shipping in- 
dustry for their livelihood. To date, we 
have lost about $40 million in trade with 
Japan, and 25 million bushels of wheat 
have been held up. Serious damage has 
been done to our export trade, to agri- 
culture, and to the budgets of thousands 
of families who are now out of work. It 
is reported that the cost of this strike 
nationally is between $500 million and 
$1 billion. 

In approving this legislation, the Con- 
gress has given the President flexibility. 
Should the tentative agreement reached 
between the parties be ratified by vote 
of the union, the President will not need 
to sign this bill into law, and I sincerely 
hope he will not need to do so, for none 
of us, I think, is enthusiastic about what 
we have had to do here. 

There is some danger in this measure 
in that it takes the wage increase out of 
the jurisdiction of the Pay Board. I be- 
lieve this is a mistake, and I, therefore, 
voted against the closed rule prohibiting 
amendments. It is important, in my view, 
that whatever settlement is reached is 
reasonably consistent with the phase II 
guidelines. 

It is clear that the public is increasing- 
ly concerned and fed up with strikes af- 
fecting the national interest and econ- 
omy. The public and responsible legis- 
lators will press for comprehensive legis- 
lation to deal with emergency strikes. I 
very much hope that both labor and 
management will join in framing such 
legislation consistent with the national 
interest and the principles of free collec- 
tive bargaining, but involving mecha- 
nisms equitable in character that will 
resolve disputes which threaten our na- 
tional economy or transportation sys- 
tems. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 9 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA). 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, as 
a Member of Congress representing the 
people of Hawaii, I can assure you that 
no one in Washington was happier yes- 
terday to hear that a tentative accord 
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had been reached in San Francisco on 
the terms of a contract to settle the 
dispute which has plagued Hawaii and 
the western United States for the past 
7 months. 

As announced, the negotiators have 
reached agreement on all economic is- 
sues, and will submit the several remain- 
ing noneconomic issues to voluntary 
binding arbitration. 

Welcome as this news is, no contract 
has yet been signed, for the agreement 
has yet to be ratified by the membership 
of the ILWU. And if the accord arrived 
at yesterday collapses tomorrow or Sat- 
urday, Congress will not be in any posi- 
tion to legislate an end to the strike, for 
the Congress will be in recess. 

So we find ourselves this evening 
hastily considering legislation which we 
hope will prove unnecessary. But even 
when Congress must legislate hastily, Mr. 
en Congress must legislate wise- 
y. 

That is why I shall offer today, under 
the rule just adopted, an amendment in 
the form of a substitute for House Joint 
Resolution 1025, the administration bill. 
My amendment, consisting of the text of 
House Joint Resolution 1054, would apply 
to the current west coast dock dispute 
the final offer selection device, but only 
as to those issues which remain un- 
resolved, and only after a 30-day mor- 
atorium, during which period the parties 
would be free to negotiate their own 
settlement, The events within the last 24 
hours definitely indicate that they will 
do this if only given a little more time. 

Agreement between the parties has ap- 
parently been reached, Mr. Chairman, on 
all of the economic issues including 
wages and their retroactivity, guaranteed 
minimum income, the disposition of the 
$1 per ton royalty on container cargo 
not loaded by ILWU members, and pro- 
vision of certain health benefits. In view 
of this substantial agreement, I believe 
that the amendment I will offer later to- 
day, providing that the final offer selec- 
tor panel would decide only those issues 
which remain unresolved, offers the best 
solution. My amendment: 

Would provide latitude for the parties 
to come to a voluntary agreement, while 
insuring that the shipping so desperately 
needed by much of America begins mov- 
ing at once. 

It would build on the substantial prog- 
ress made in recent days from the on- 
going negotiations between the parties. 

It would draw the parties closer to- 
gether on those issues still in disagree- 
ment. 

And, of course, it provides for a def- 
inite and complete end to the dock 
strike. 

Mr. Chairman, my resolution combines 
two of the three features that the Presi- 
dent asked for in submitting his request 
for permanent legislation for settling 
transportation strikes. Yet he and his 
representatives have eschewed both of 
these features—an additional cooling-off 
period and final offer selection—while 
opting for compulsory arbitration, which 
is abhorrent to both labor and manage- 
ment. 

Why this sudden change? In his latest 
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dock strike message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Nixon rejected another cooling-off 
period because it would increase “the un- 
certainties in foreign markets”; the final 
offer selection process, he argued, was 
unsatisfactory “because the parties have 
already been bargaining under different 
ground rules for many months.” But it 
should be clear, Mr. Chairman, that my 
amendment, by coupling these two proc- 
= eliminates the objections against 

Under my proposal there would be an 
additional 30-day bargaining period un- 
der known and announced ground rules, 
and there would be no uncertainty about 
settling the strike. If the parties were 


unable to agree voluntarily during that - 


period, the automatic invoking of final 
offer selection as to the unresolved issues 
would provide a definite settlement, 
without the possibility of a resumption of 
the strike. 

Furthermore, because, under my 
amendment, the parties will have had a 
full month to negotiate freely in the 
knowledge that if they fail in negotiat- 
ing a settlement, the ground rules 
provide for selection of the best final 
offer, they will have had ample oppor- 
tunity to adjust their respective posi- 
tions, if necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, we must remember 
that what we are now debating might 
well be called contingency legislation. If 
the parties are, as they appear to be, very 
close to complete and final agreement, 
whatever bill we approve today must 
meet certain criteria: first, if the tenta- 
tive voluntary accord breaks down, it 
must legislate an end to the strike. Sec- 
ond, we must take care that the measure 
we approve does not have the effect 
of destroying the agreement already 
reached. 

I know that many Members were con- 
cerned that the administration bill, by 
submitting to compulsory arbitration all 
issues in the dispute, whether agreed to 
by the parties or not, would actually 
make at least one side intransigent. If 
a party felt it could “get a better deal” 
from the arbitrators than it had been 
able to negotiate on its own, that party 
would be more than willing to see the 
negotiated settlement collapse and a 
compulsory arbitration board convened. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, my 
substitute amendment would promote, 
rather than hinder, a voluntary agree- 
ment. The parties would realize that, if 
an impasse developed and the final offer 
selection process came into play, the bar- 
gains already struck on the issues would 
remain. Only those issues actually di- 
viding the parties at that time would be 
put to the final offer selection panel. 

It is regrettable, of course, that Con- 
gress must act to resolve a dispute which 
has been tentatively settled, and I fer- 
vently hope that voluntary agreement 
will make this legislation unnecessary. 
But once the decision is made to legis- 
late, we must seek the legislative solu- 
tion that adequately deals with the crisis 
at hand, does not undo the progress the 
parties have made to this point, and does 
the least damage to the free collective 
bargaining process. I believe that my 
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substitute amendment meets these tests, 
and I will urge its adoption at the ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in order 
to thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) for his 
efforts in the Committee on Rules. I ac- 
knowledge the need that he finds to offer 
this solution. I announce my opposition 
to it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the cur- 
rent progress toward resolution of the 
west coast dock strike is good news, in- 
deed, especially to those farmers and 
businessmen whose products have not 
been moving into export channels. 

Even though a negotiated settlement 
appears imminent, however, it is impor- 
tant that we go ahead with this legisla- 
tion providing a mechanism for settle- 
ment. It will be, in effect, an insurance 
policy in the event that the existing 
tentative agreement goes sour. 

Some have tried to downgrade the 
importance of the economic effects of 
this strike on American business and 
agriculture. This is an injustice espe- 
cially to farmers, who have felt the im- 
pact of this and the other strikes per- 
haps harder than any other group. As 
one well-known farm publication said in 
an editorial recently, almost every farm 
producer in one way or another has lost 
or will lose some income he would have 
otherwise earned, if it had not been for 
crippling dock strikes. 

Just a few days ago, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Butz told the Congress that the 
west coast strike is reducing farm ex- 
ports by almost $6 million every day that 
it remains in effect. If the east and gulf 
coast ports go on strike again, he said, 
this will reduce farm exports by $18 mil- 
lion a day. 

But even more important than the 
immediate dollar loss is the problem of 
the farm export markets we may never 
regain because we cannot be depended 
upon as a supplier. Importing countries 
must have a reliable source of supply for 
an item so critical to national welfare 
as food. Even when our ports were oper- 
ating we had to work hard to remain 
competitive and dependable in the world 
export market for agricultural products. 
Now, we are in danger of simply being 
“written off” by some importing coun- 
tries as a food supplier. 

Japan—one of our best customers in 
the past—purchased 8.7 million bushels 
of wheat on the day after the west coast 
dock strike resumed, but only 1.6 bushels 
were purchased from the United States. 
This is just one example. 

In the Midwest, the Chicago grain 
elevator strike hit farmers hard, and 
combined with the east and gulf coast 
port closures, virtually stopped all grain 
movement from the Nation’s heartland. 
The Agriculture Department estimates 
that this resulted in a cut of 10 cents a 
bushel from the price of corn and per- 
haps as much as 25 cents from soybean 
prices. And this may be a conservative 
estimate. 

I am not going to belabor the point. 
We should all be well aware of these 
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statistics by now. But, more than that, 
we should all be aware that we are not 
just talking about figures on a sheet of 
paper. We are talking about people— 
people who are largely underpaid to begin 
with, trying to make a living by farming 
and watching their efforts go down the 
drain because of a dispute which they 
can do absolutely nothing about. To 
these people the question is not one of 
extra pay, but of whether or not they 
can even stay in the business of farm- 
ing for another year. 

Yes, it is that serious—not for all 
farmers, certainly, but for those many 
who were already running close to the 
financial edge, it may be a long drop. 

I, for one, do not think we can or 
should tolerate this any longer. Congres- 
sional action is long overdue, not only 
on the west coast strike, but on a perma- 
nent, long-range mechanism for dealing 
with all transportation strikes that affect 
the national interest, whether they be 
national or local in scope. This must be 
placed at the top of our priority list. 

The President’s proposal has been be- 
fore the House for nearly 2 years now, 
with no action. Many of us have intro- 
duced alternative bills in the hope of 
stirring the majority leadership in com- 
mittee to move on this issue. 

One such bill, which some of my col- 
leagues and I introduced—H.R. 12692— 
differs from the administration’s pro- 
posal in that it is especially designed to 
cover those strikes which deprive any 
section of the country of essential trans- 
portation services, even if the strike does 
not threaten the entire Nation, such as 
the situation last fall when the Justice 
Department was denied a Taft-Hartley 
injunction at Chicago because the grain 
elevator strike was a local one. 

But, whatever approach is used, surely 
a way can be found to give the President 
the tools he needs to deal fairly with 
both labor and management while ef- 
fectively protecting the broader national 
interest in critical transportation dis- 
putes. 

It is time for Congress to face the facts 
and stop dragging its feet on this issue. 
We must meet this problem head-on, and 
we must do it now. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the bill passed by the 
Senate which is substantially identical 
with the emergency legislation requested 
by President Nixon in January. It has 
become vitally important that we pass 
this bill in exactly the same form as 
adopted by the Senate in order to avoid 
further delays which would arise if it 
became necessary to reconcile differences 
in the versions to be passed by the House 
and Senate. The American people have 
every right to expect that the Congress 
will agree upon this legislation in its final 
form tonight before we adjourn for the 
Lincoln Day recess. We must leave no 
uncertainty that every necessary legis- 
lative action to end this crippling strike 
on the west coast will be ended by the 
law we enact tonight if for any reason 
the tentative agreement between the 
parties announced yesterday falls 
through. 

Mr. Chairman, the longshoremen’s 
strike on the west coast has inflicted in- 
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calculable damage upon the farmers, 
businessmen, workers, and general pub- 
lic of the Midwest, and must not be per- 
mitted to continue. Many of these good 
people have written, wired, or telephoned 
me urging me to do whatever I can to in- 
sure prompt congressional action in this 
very real emergency. I have urged such 
action repeatedly in speeches in and out- 
side this Chamber and have worked to 
that end with my colleagues on the 
House Republican Task Force on Labor 
Management Relations. On Tuesday 
January 25, I offered the following res- 
olution which the Task Force unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the House Republican 
Task Force on Labor-Management Relations 
heartily commends President Nixon for his 
Message of January 21 to the Congress to end 
the West Coast dock strike. We enthusias- 
tically support his ad hoc proposal and urge 
its immediate enactment by the Congress. 
Moreover, we strongly urge prompt Congres- 
sional consideration of a permanent solution 
to such national emergency disputes. 


As Secretary of Agriculture Butz elo- 
quently stated in his testimony before the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor on 
February 1: 


As a result of the various dock strikes in 
1971—the West Coast, the East and Gulf 
ports, and the Port of Chicago—the farmer’s 
exports have been reduced by almost three 
quarters of a billion dollars below comparable 
period in the preceding year. That is a simple 
total of the reduced exports for the affected 
ports during the strike periods... . 

Historically, exports make up a major part 
of the farmer’s market. In recent years, a 
great deal of work has been done by farmers 
and their leaders to expand this outlet—so 
that our agriculture and our Nation may 
benefit from our farmers’ tremendous pro- 
ductive ability. Now, this market—and these 
gains—are being cast away by a small group 
of men who care nothing for farmers—in a 
dispute where farmers are not a party and 
have no voice... . 

Unless there is action by the Congress at 
this time, our agriculture is going to be hurt 
in the pocketbook every day that the strike 
continues. Moreover, the American farmer is 
going to be damaged further in terms of his 
future as an exporter—his reputation as a 
world supplier. 

This is all very, very serious to an agricul- 
ture which has been exporting the product 
of one cropland acre out of every four. It is 
even more important to those farmers—soy- 
beans and wheat, for example—who have 
been exporting one bushel out of every two 
that they produce. The export market is 
essential to the continuation of agriculture 
on the scale that we know it in this country. 
Let's make no mistake about that. 

In order to maintain this export market, 
our agriculture must have a fair chance to 
compete. With work stoppages in all our 
deep-water ports, as occurred in 1971, our 
ability to compete is severely restricted. One 
of the United States’ major advantages in 
foreign trade is its traditional reliability as 
an overseas supplier every month of the year. 

Not only did last year’s dock strikes jeop- 
ardize that reputation, but their effect con- 
tinues into the current year as our competi- 
tors continue to fill contracts that were 
negotiated during those strikes. No wonder 
farmers are concerned by a renewal of the 
work stoppages at West Coast ports. No 
wonder they are looking to Washington for 
relief from this strike. 

And it is not only agriculture which is 
suffering in the Midwest from the re- 
sumption of the west coast strike. It is 
impairing production and threatening 
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the shutdown of Midwest manufacturing 
and transportation industries, including 
the Zenith radio plant, which is the 
largest industrial employer in my home 
community of Sioux City. 

The distinguished Governor of the 
State of Iowa, the Honorable Robert D. 
Ray, has repeatedly expressed his deep 
concern about the devastating effect of 
the west coast, gulf and east coast dock 
strikes on the economy of our State. 
I have here in my hand and wish to read 
to the House the following telegram, 
which he has sent to all Members of the 
Iowa delegation in the Congress, express- 
ing his strong support for the Senate 
bill which has passed that body and is 
now before us. The telegram states: 

I would like to lend my support to Senate 
Joint Resolution 187, a joint resolution to 
provide a procedure for settlement of the 
dispute on the Pacific Coast and Hawaii 
among certain shippers and associated em- 
ployers and certain employees. 

The west coast dock strike is a dramatic 
example of the ability of a labor dispute to 
undermine the economic well-being of mil- 
lions of people in a major region of this 
country. Thousands of innocent third parties 
such as the Iowa farmer are being penalized 
by the jurisdictional disputes of a narrow 
sector of the Nation’s economy. 

Although it is difficult to estimate the total 
economic impact of the west coast dock 
strike, we do know that agricultural exports 
are critical to the economy of Iowa and a 
substantial reduction in these exports can 
have a serious influence on the daily lives 
of the people of Iowa. 

Iowa is the Nation’s second leading ex- 
porter of agricultural products. In fiscal year 
1972, Iowa exported almost $600 million in 
agricultural products or an amount roughly 
equivalent to one-eighth of the entire value 
of the State’s agriculture production for that 
year. 

While I strongly believe in our system of 
collective free bargaining, I feel the impact 
of this prolonged strike has had such a devas- 
tating effect upon the economic well-being of 
our farmers and agri-businesses that ad hoc 
legislation of this nature is imperative. 

RoBerT D. Ray, 
Governor of Iowa. 


Mr. Chairman, many Members have 
taken the floor to say it is no longer 
necessary to pass this bill because the 
parties say they have reached an agree- 
ment which may be finalized in a few 
weeks if ratified by the union's executive 
board and general membership. They are 
so anxious not to offend the bosses of 
organized labor that they would irre- 
sponsibly have us take the risk of the 
settlement falling through and the shut- 
down continuing. I say we should not 
take that risk ourselves or inflict that 
risk on the country. Let us make sure this 
ruinous strike will end by voting against 
these stalling tactics from the Demo- 
cratic side of this House and by voting 
decisively for the Senate adopted version 
tonight. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to these resolutions, 
which would break the strike of the dock 
workers on the west coast. What we are 
saying to working people is that they 
have the right to strike, so long as they 
use it ineffectively, but when manage- 
ment feels the pinch, the right must be 
taken away. 

In addition to the fact that this legis- 
lation is substantively disgraceful, the 
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procedure under which it comes before 
us constitutes an unprecedented attack 
upon the process of thoughtful consid- 
eration through which bills are supposed 
to go in this body. Neither of the two 
measures before us—House Joint Reso- 
lution 1025 and House Joint Resolution 
1054—-was ever considered on the merits 
by the Committee on Education and La- 
bor. Instead, the Committee on Rules— 
the same body which has refused even to 
look at the minimum wage bill for nearly 
3 months—arrogated to itself the powers 
of the Education and Labor Committee 
and swiftly voted out this rule without 
any sort of public hearing on the merits 
of this legislation. 

Substantively speaking, legislation 
such as this is unfair and unfortunate at 
any time. It is doubly so in this instance, 
for the parties have already reached 
agreement and ratification of the con- 
tract by the workers is almost certain. 
Given this fact, millions of working peo- 
ple all across this land can only view the 
enactment of this legislation as a vicious 
and punitive attack upon organized la- 
bor. I need not add that these millions 
of workers—and their families and 
friends—are also voters. They will re- 
member in November how we vote to- 
night. 

In 1935, after a century of struggle, 
Congress passed the Wagner Act, which 
recognized that free and unimpaired 
collective bargaining is the keystone of 
successful labor-management relations. 
The right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively is utterly without meaning un- 
less it includes the right not to work if 
satisfactory terms are not offered by the 
employer. This natural concomitant of 
collective bargaining is the only eco- 
nomic weapon which workers possess, 
and to remove it would leave practically 
no incentive for employers to bargain in 
good faith. 

Proponents of strike-breaking legis- 
lation such as this invariably imply that 
labor, and labor alone, is responsible for 
strikes. The hard fact is that it takes 
“two to tango,” and that a failure to 
agree on contract terms is as much the 
fault of management as of labor. 

I note in this connection that the right 
to bargain collectively is a right of man- 
agement as well as of labor, and both 
sides—not only in this dispute, but in fu- 
ture disputes between other parties— 
are injured by this arbitrary and capri- 
cious stripping of that right. 

Nobody likes a strike. In point of fact, 
it usually hurts workers more than their 
employers, for the employers merely have 
their orders delayed for a time, while 
the lost wages of a striking worker are 
lost forever. Nevertheless, employees, rec- 
ognizing it as their only weapon, are pre- 
pared to suffer some immediate hardship 
in order to obtain long-term gains for 
themselves and their families. 

I am very much concerned at the effect 
which strikes such as this one have on 
commerce and the economy and I am 
pleased that it has been settled. I do not 
believe, however, that Congress should 
interfere in the collective-bargaining 
process—of which a strike is an integral 
part—and I urge the defeat of these 
resolutions. 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the situation, nothing con- 
structive in the ways of legislation to 
amicably settle national labor disputes 
has been set forth since the country has 
been undergoing regular transportation 
strikes; and we are now being asked to 
legislate antistrike legislation for a strike 
that does not exist. 

This kind of legislative strikebreak- 
ing activity has almost become standard 
operating procedure. We Members are 
herded into the Chamber at the last 
minute and under the emotions of pro- 
labor, probusiness, and propolitics, are 
in reality given but one alternative—that 
as a quasi-court of last resort we are 
asked to support the President in a non- 
existing labor dispute because he has 
promised the American people that he 
was going to end national transportation 
strikes. 

I think that my record here in Con- 
gress is one of consistent opposition to 
nationalization and Federal intervention 
whether it be with regard to the private 
sector or the public sector. I am some- 
what suspicious that the present legisla- 
tion if enacted will become a precedent, 
especially in the President’s future efforts 
to try to make wage and price controls 
work. Neither free enterprise nor free 
labor can long function under national 
socialism—complete Federal regulations. 
Centralization of power is again the 
cause of the problem which we are or- 
dered to solve by a majority vote rather 
than on the equities—the rights and 
wrongs of a situation. 

Neither compulsory arbitration by the 
force of law nor the greater evil of Gov- 
ernment-enforced work agreements is in 
the American tradition. These are Com- 
munist-Fascist solutions. We should 
avoid them like the poison they are. 

Freedom of the individual is still the 
law of our land. This should include the 
right of men to be just as free to bargain 
for wages and working conditions as for 
profits. When freedom of collective bar- 
gaining is denied or abolished, American 
workers must either become slaves or 
they starve. 

Because I do not believe that Congress 
is the proper office for writing labor 
contracts, nor that this Chamber is the 
proper courtroom to deny freedom of 
collective bargaining, nor that the House 
of Representatives was intended to en- 
force laws and solutions written by un- 
elected bureaucrats, I find myself in the 
position of having to oppose this legis- 
lation and to cast my people’s vote in the 
negative. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending bill, House 
Joint Resolution 1025, and similar bills. 

Tentative agreement was reached 
Tuesday in the long west coast dispute 
between longshoremen and shippers. 
Collective bargaining, of course, is the 
proper way to settle labor disputes. 

I have opposed congressional inter- 
vention from the outset and my opposi- 
tion is fortified by the fact that tentative 
agreement now has been reached 
through the normal bargaining process. 

Mr. Chairman, we have laws on the 
books to deal with labor disputes. These 
include the Wagner Act, the Taft-Hart- 
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ley law, and more recently Landrum- 
Griffin. 

Why should Congress have to take 
special action when a deadlock occurs 
in a dock strike or a railroad strike? The 
labor laws were enacted to provide the 
means for reaching a settlement of these 
disputes—national or local. 

If these laws were not working, then 
we should scrap them. We could save a 
lot of money by abolishing the labor 
board, the panels, and all the related 
governmental machinery. 

If those laws were eliminated, then as 
each labor crisis developed, it could be 
sent up to Congress to settle. This is not 
very practical, of course, but I would be 
willing to stand up and be counted on 
individual labor disputes if that was to 
become part of a Congressman’s job. 

So that there will be no question on 
my position, it is simply that I am 
against bailing out the existing system 
from time to time in so-called excep- 
tional cases, such as the current dock 
strike. 

If we in Congress are going to have to 
deal with these matters, then let us deal 
with all of them, not just the occasional 
exception. It should be a case of all or 
none. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced the 
pending bill is bad legislation—and un- 
necessary. I am vigorously opposed to 
the entire concept. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
joint resolution is considered as having 
been read. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1025 

Whereas there is a dispute between em- 
ployers (or associations by which such em- 
ployers are represented in collective bar- 
gaining conferences) who are (1) steamship 
companies operating ships or employed as 
agents for ships engaged in service from or 
to Pacific coast or Hawaiian ports of the 
United States, (2) contracting stevedores, 
(3) contracting marine carpenters, (4) light- 
erage operators, or (5) other employers en- 
gaged in related or associated pier activities 
for ships engaged in service from or to Pacific 
coast or Hawaiian ports of the United States 
(hereafter called employers), and certain of 
the employees of such employers represented 
by the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (hereafter called 
Longshoremen’s Union); and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in 
this dispute granted by the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Cali- 
fornia in United States against International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al. docket numbered C-—17-1935—-WTS, 
October 6, 1971, expired on December 25, 
1971, pursuant to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 as amended (29 U.S.C. 
176-178); and 

Whereas all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute; and 

Whereas a settlement has not been 


reached despite intensive mediation efforts; 
and 

Whereas there is a dispute, involving mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America (hereafter called the 
Teamsters Union) employed by some of the 
above employers and by other employers 
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engaged in activities related to the maritime, 
stevedoring, and pier work described above, 
concerning the assignment and performance 
of such work; and 

Whereas a dispute in Hawaii, involving 
certain employers engaged in activities re- 
lated to maritime, stevedoring, and pier work 
described above and certain of their em- 
ployees represented by the Longshoremen’s 
Union and the Teamsters Union, threatens 
to disrupt essential transportation services 
for that State and to endanger the health 
and safety of its citizens; and 

Whereas these disputes are closely related 
to and a portion of the dispute on the Pa- 
cific coast; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national interest, 
including the national health and safety, 
that essential transporation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to continuity of es- 
sential transportation services affected by 
this dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That an arbitration 
board shall be established herein to hear and 
settle all issues in this dispute, and to issue 
a determination which shall be deemed a 
final and binding resolution, understanding, 
and agreement among the parties and shall 
also be deemed to supersede to the extent 
inconsistent therewith all other agreements 
or understandings in which these parties 
are involved: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Labor may terminate the procedures of this 
resolution before issuance of a determina- 
tion by the arbitration board if he finds that 
all the labor organizations and employers in- 
volved in the dispute have reached complete 
agreement on all the issues. The determina- 
tion of the arbitration board shall be effec- 
tive for the period stated therein, which may 
not be less than eighteen nor more than 
twenty-four months. During such period, 
there shall be no resort to strike or lockout 
and the parties thereto shall be bound by 
the terms of the determination notwith- 
standing any agreements they may conclude 
among themselves. 

From the date of enactment until the 
arbitration board makes its determination, 
there shall be no resort to strike or lockout, 
and no change, except by agreement of the 
parties, in the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment as prescribed in the court order 
in United States against International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union et al., 
docket numbered C-17-1935-WTS, October 6, 
1971, the agreement between the Longshore- 
men’s Union and certain employers in Ha- 
wali, which expired June 30, 1971, under 
which they have been operating from that 
time, and the collective bargaining agree- 
ments, interpretations, rulings, and practices 
governing assignment and performance of 
work involved in the dispute by members of 
the Longshoremen’s Union and the Team- 
sters Union. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
term “parties” shall mean the parties who 
were under the jurisdiction of the court in 
United States against International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union et al., 
docket numbered C—17-1935-WTS, October 6, 
1971, in the Pacific coast portion of this 
dispute who have not settled prior to the 
enactment of this resolution, and the parties 
in section 6 of this resolution. In addition, 
any employer of employees involved in this 
dispute who are represented by Teamster 
Union locals listed in section 6, not other- 
wise made a party, may elect to place itself 
voluntarily under the jurisdiction of the 
arbitration board created by section 2 of this 
resolution as a party by giving notice of such 
election by certified mail within seven days 
of the enactment of this resolution to the 
board in care of the Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, District of Columbia 20210, and 
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to the Teamsters Union local involved at its 
local address and to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers of America at 
25 Louisiana Avenue Northwest, Washington, 
District of Columbia 20001. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is established an arbitra- 
tion board (hereafter called the board) con- 
sisting of three members, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor within five days of 
enactment of this resolution. The members 
shall then elect a chairman. 

(b) The board shall make all necessary 
rules for conducting its hearings and giving 
the parties to the controversy a full and fair 
hearing, which shall include an opportunity 
to present their case in person, by counsel, 
or by other representative as they may select. 

(c) For the purpose of hearings conducted 
by the board, it shall have authority con- 
ferred by the provisions of sections 9 and 10 
(relating to the attendance and examination 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 26, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 49, 50). 

(d) The board shall begin its hearings no 
more than fifteen days after enactment. The 
board shall make its determination no later 
than forty days after enactment. 

(e) In its determination the board shall 
resolve all the issues in the dispute. 

(f) The board's determination shall be 
retroactive to the date of enactment of this 
resolution. The board may make such fur- 
ther provisions for retroactivity to a date 
prior to the enactment of this resolution, if 
any, as it finds appropriate and consistent 
with the terms of this resolution. 

(g) The board shall make its determination 
consistent with the policy of the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1971, and such deter- 
mination shall be final and binding in every 
respect, subject only to review as provided 
in section 2(h). 

(h) Any party, as defined in section 1, 
aggrieved by a determination of the board 
may, within fifteen days after its issuance, 
obtain review of the determination in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The decision of the court 
of appeals may be reviewed in the Supreme 
Court by writ of certiorari or upon certifica- 
tion as provided for in section 1254 (1) and 
(3), title 28, United States Code. The com- 
mencement of proceedings under this sub- 
section shall not, unless ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the determination of 
the board. A determination of the board shall 
be conclusive unless found to be arbitrary 
or capricious. 

(i) Members of the board shall receive 
compensation at a rate of per diem equiv- 
alent to the rate of a GS-18 when engaged 
in the work of the board as prescribed by 
this section, including traveltime, and shall 
be allowed travel expenses and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5703), for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently and receiy- 
ing compensation on a per diem when 
actually employed basis. 

For the purposes of carrying out its func- 
tions under this Act, the board is authorized 
to employ experts and consultants or organi- 
zations thereof as authorized by section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, and allow them 
while away from their home or regular 
places of business, travel expenses (includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence) as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently, while so em- 
ployed. The board is also authorized to em- 


ploy such support services as are necessary 
for its operation. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall ap- 
point a special referee within 3 days of enact- 
ment of this resolution who shall have the 
responsibility provided herein and shall re- 
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ceive the same compensation as a member 
of the board. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other law, the 
special referee shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over any disagreement occurring after 
the enactment of this resolution but before 
the arbitration determination has gone into 
effect which involves collective-bargaining 
agreements, interpretations, rulings, and 
practices governing assignment and per- 
formance of work between the Longshore- 
men’s Union and the Teamsters Union, and 
which may lead to violation of this resolu- 
tion. The special referee may also during this 
period consider other disagreements which 
may lead to violation of this resolution if he 
finds it would effectuate the purposes of the 
resolution to do so rather than to defer to 
other procedures, and if he does so he shall 
assume exclusive jurisdiction over such dis- 
agreements. The special referee shall have the 
same authority provided in section 2(c) re- 
lating to attendance and examination of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents. The special referee is au- 
thorized to issue orders to obtain compliance 
by the parties with the requirements of this 
resolution. The Attorney General shall have 
power to petition the district court of the 
United States wherein the violation or 
threatened violation occurs or having ju- 
risdiction of the parties for enforcement of 
such orders and for appropriate relief or re- 
straining orders. 

The findings of the special referee, unless 
found to be arbitrary or capricious, shall be 
conclusive. The jurisdiction of the United 
States district court, and its judgment and 
decree as to matters within its jurisdiction 
under this section shall be final and not 
subject to review. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Attorney General of the 
United States shall be authorized to main- 
tain any civil action necessary to obtain com- 
pliance with any provision of this resolution. 

(b) Any strike, lockout, or other concerted 
activity in violation of this resolution shall 
be subject to a penalty not to exceed $100,- 
000. Each calendar day in which such a vio- 
lation occurs shall be considered a separate 
violation. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the implementation of this resolution. 

Src. 6. The following employers and labor 
organizations are parties to the dispute in 
eae to those parties described in sec- 

on 1: 

(a) Castle and Cooke Terminals, Limited, 
965 North Nimitz Highway, Honolulu, Ha- 
wali 96817. 

Hilo Transportation and Terminal Com- 
pany, Post Office Box 455, Hilo, Hawaii 96720. 

Theo H. Davies and Company, 800 Fort, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813. 

Honolulu Terminals Company, Limited, 
Pier 19, Honolulu, Hawaii 96817. 

Kawaihae Terminals, Post Office Box 818, 
Hamuela, Hawaii 96743. 

Kauai Sugar Storage Corporation, Post Of- 
fice Box 1743, Lihue, Hawaii 96766. 

Matson Terminals, Incorporated, 521 Ala 
Moana Boulevard, Honolulu, Hawaii 96803. 

McCabe, Hamilton, and Renny Company, 
Limited, 224 Mokauea, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Lihue, Hawaii; Kahului, Hawaii 96819. 

Oahu Transport Company (Highway and 
Terminal Warehousing Company, Limited), 
Post Office Box 3288, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96801. 

Seatrain Lines, California, San Island Ac- 
cess Road, Honolulu, Hawali 96819. 

Pacific Container Service, Honolulu, Ha- 
wali. 

International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Locals 142 and 160, 451 
Atkinson Drive, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Kahului Trucking and Storage, Kahului, 
Hawaii. 


(b) The International Brotherhood of 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America. 

The following Teamsters Union locals of: 

State of Washington 

City of Seattle, Local Unions 174, 741, 44, 
and 117. 

City of Takoma, Local Unions 313 and 461. 

City of Aberdeen, Local Union 599. 

State of Oregon 

City of Portland, Local 162 and 81, Coos 
Bay 689, Hoquin Local 58. 

Vancouver, Washington, Local 501. 

Astoria Local 569. 


State of California 


Long Beach, Local 692. 

San Diego, Local 542. 
Oakland, Local 70. 

San Francisco, Local 85. 
Stockton, Local 439. 
Sacramento, Loca] 150. 
Oakland, Locals 85 and 853. 


State of Alaska 
Anchorage, Alaska, Local 959. 

State of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Local 996. 


The CHAIRMAN. No amendment is in 
order to the joint resolution except an 
amendment identical to the text of 
House Joint Resolution 1054, and such 
amendment shall not be subject to 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. MATSUNAGA 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Mr. Matsunaca: Strike out all 
after the title of House Joint Resolution 1025 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
House Joint Resolution 1054, as follows: 

Whereas there is a dispute between em- 
ployers (or associations by which such em- 
ployers are represented in collective-bar- 
gaining conferences) who are (1) steamship 
companies operating ships or employed as 
agents for ships engaged in service from or 
to Pacific coast or Hawaiian ports of the 
United States, (2) contracting stevedores, (3) 
contracting marine carpenters, (4) lighter- 
age operators, or (5) other employers engaged 
in related or associated pier activities for 
ships engaged in service from or to Pacific 
coast or Hawaiian ports of the United States 
(hereafter called employers), and certain 
of the employees of such employers repre- 
sented by the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (hereafter called 
Longshoremen's Union); and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in this 
dispute granted by the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of California, 
in United States against International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union et al., 
docket numbered C-17-1935-WTS, October 6, 
1971, expired on December 25, 1971, pursuant 
to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 176-178); and 

Whereas all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, have been exhaust- 
ed and have not resulted in settlement of the 
dispute; and 

Whereas a settlement has not been reached 
despite intensive mediation efforts; and 

Whereas there is a dispute, involving mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America (hereafter called the 
Teamsters Union) employed by some of the 
above employers and by other employers en- 
gaged in activities related to the maritime, 
stevedoring, and pier work described above, 
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concerning the assignment and performance 
of such work; and 

Whereas a dispute in Hawaii, involving 
certain employers engaged in activities re- 
lated to maritime, stevedoring, and pier work 
described above and certain of their em- 
ployees represented by the Longshoremen’s 
Union and the Teamsters Union, threatens 
to disrupt essential transportation services 
for that State and to endanger the health and 
safety of its citizens; and 

Whereas these disputes are closely related 
to and a portion of the dispute on the Pa- 
cific coast; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national interest, 
including the national health and safety, 
that essential transportation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to continuity of essen- 
tial transportation services affected by this 
dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That immediately up- 
on the enactment of this resolution the. At- 
torney General shall petition any district 
court of the United States having jurisdiction 
of the parties to enjoin the continuation of 
any strike or lockout arising out of a dispute 
between the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. The court shall have 
jurisdiction to issue such an injunction, and 
to make such other orders as may be ap- 
propriate, if it determines such strike or 
lockout meets the criteria set forth in section 
208(a) (1) and (ii) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947. Such injunction may be 
issued for a period not to exceed thirty days. 
Upon the settlement of such dispute, the 
Attorney General shall move the court to dis- 
charge the injunction, which motion shall 
then be granted and the injunction dis- 
charged. 

Sec. 2. If no settlement is reached prior to 
the twenty-fifth day after the issuance of an 
injunction obtained pursuant to section 1 of 
this resolution, the Attorney General shall 
petition the district court involved to ex- 
tend the injunction then in effect for an ad- 
ditional thirty days following its original 
expiration date. Upon settlement of the dis- 
pute, the Attorney General shall move the 
court to discharge the injunction, which mo- 
tion shall then be granted and the injunc- 
tion discharged. 

Sec. 3. (a)(1) If no settlement has been 
reached by the thirty-first day following the 
issuance of the original injunction, the 
Secretary of Labor shall direct each party to 
submit to him within three days a final offer 
as to all unresolved issues and a full and 
complete statement covering all issues upon 
which agreement has been reached. 

(2) If any of the parties refuses to submit 
a final offer, as described in subsection (a) (i) 
of this section, the last offer, if any, as to 
each unresolved issue made by such party 
during previous bargaining shall be deemed 
that party’s final offer. 

(8) Any offer submitted by a party pur- 
suant to this section, together with those 
issues with respect to which agreement has 
been reached by the parties, must constitute 
a complete collective-bargaining agreement 
and resolve all the issues involved in the dis- 
pute, and must propose a contract period of 
not less than eighteen months’ duration. 

(b) The Secretary, upon receipt of such 
final offers from both parties, shall transmit 
them, one to the other, at the same time, and 
parties shall bargain collectively for a period 
of five consecutive days after they receive the 
other party’s final offer as to unresolved 
issues. The Secretary may act as mediator 
during the period of the final offer selection 
proceedings. 

(c) If no settlement has been reached be- 
fore the end of the period described in sub- 
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section (b) of this section, the Secretary shall 
appoint a special panel of three impartial 
members to act as the final offer selector. 

(d) No person who has a pecuniary or other 
interest in any organization of employees or 
employers or employers’ organizations which 
are involved in the dispute shall be appointed 
to such panel. 

(e) If a settlement is reached by the parties. 
to the dispute at any time prior to the panel's 
selection of a final offer as prescribed below, 
the panel shall adjourn its proceedings and 
report to the Secretary within five days the 
fact that a settlement has been reached and 
the terms of such settlement. 

(f) The panel shall at no time engage in 
an effort to mediate or otherwise settle the 
dispute in any manner other than that pre- 
scribed by this section. 

(g) From the time of appointment by the 
Secretary until such time as the panel makes 
its selection, there shall be no communi- 
cation by the members of the panel with 
third parties concerning recommendations for 
settlement of the dispute. 

(h) Beginning with the direction of the 
Secretary to submit final offers as to unre- 
solved issues and until the panel makes its 
selection and the final agreement is signed, 
there shall be no change, except by agree- 
ment of the parties, in the terms and condi- 
tions of employment. In no instance shall 
such period exceed thirty days. 

(i) The panel shall not compromise or 
alter the final offer that it selects. Selection 
of a final offer shall be based on the content 
of the final offer and no consideration shall 
be given to, nor shall any evidence be received 
concerning, the collective bargaining as to 
the unresolved issues in this dispute, in- 
cluding offers of settlement not contained in 
the final offers. The panel shall, however, in 
order to ascertain the completeness of the 
final offers submitted for selection, deter- 
mine which of the issues have been agreed 
upon by the parties, and are therefore out- 
side the scope of such final offers. 

(j) The panel shall, upon concurrence of 
two or more of its members, select what it 
deems to be the most reasonable of the final 
offers submitted by the parties. The panel 
may, in reaching its decision, take into ac- 
count the following factors: 

(1) past collective-bargaining contracts 
between the parties including the bargaining 
that led up to such contracts; 

(2) comparison of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment of the employees in- 
volved, with wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment of other employees doing com- 
parable work, giving consideration to factors 
peculiar to the industry involved; 

(3) comparison of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment as reflected in in- 
dustries in general, and in the same or simi- 
lar industry; 

(4) security and tenure of employment 
with due regard for the effect of technologi- 
cal changes on manning practices or on the 
utilization of particular occupations; and 

(5) the public interest, and any other fac- 
tors normally considered in the determina- 
tion of wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

(k) The final offer selected by the panel, 
together with its findings as to issues on 
which agreement had been reached by the 
parties, shall be transmitted immediately 
to the Secretary, who shall igsue an order 
requiring the parties to accept and sign 
as the final contract between them the se- 
lected offer as to the unresolved issues, 
together with the agreement previously 
reached on all other issues. The Secretary 
shall immediately transmit a copy of such 
order, together with the final contract to each 
of the parties. 

(1) The determination by the panel shall 
be conclusive unless found arbitrary and 
capricious by the district court which 
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granted the injunction pursuant to section 
1 of this resolution. 

(m) If any of the parties refuse to sign 
the final agreement as selected by the panel 
within twenty-four hours after the issuance 
of the Secretary's order, the Attorney General 
shall immediately petition the district court 
which issued the injunction pursuant to 
section 1 of this resolution to enjoin the 
further refusal by the party or parties to 
sign the agreement as provided in the Secre- 
tary’s order. The court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue such an injunction, if it deter- 
mines that the strike or lockout still meets 
the criteria set forth in section 208(a) (i) 
and (ii) of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. 

(n) The following rules of procedures 
shall be applicable to the panel’s functions 
under this subsection: 

(1) NOTICE OF HEARING.—Upon appoint- 
ment by the Secretary, the panel shall 
promptly notify and inform the parties of 
the time, place, and nature of the hearings, 
and the matters to be covered therein. 

(2) HEARINGS TO BE PUBLIC.—The panel 
shall hold public hearings, unless it deter- 
mines private hearings are necessary in the 
interest of national security, or unless the 
parties agree to present their positions in 
writing. The record made at such hearings 
shall include all documents, statements, ex- 
hibits, and briefs which may be submitted, 
together with the stenographic record. The 
panel shall have authority for the conduct 
of an orderly public hearing. The panel may 
exclude persons other than the parties at 
any time when in its judgment the expedi- 
tious inquiry into the dispute so requires. 

(3) PARTICIPATION BY THE PANEL IN THE 
HEARING.—The panel, or any members there- 
of, may, on its own initiative at such hear- 
ing, call witnesses and introduce documen- 
tary evidence, and may participate in the 
examination of witnesses for the purpose of 
expediting the hearing or eliciting material 
facts. 

(4) PARTICIPATION BY THE PARTIES IN HEAR- 
InG,—The parties or their representatives 
shall be given reasonable opportunity (A) 
to be present in person at every stage of the 
hearing; (B) to be represented adequately; 
(C) to present orally or otherwise any ma- 
terial evidence relevant to the issues; (D) 
to ask questions of the opposing party or 
witness relating to evidence offered or state- 
ments made by the party or witness at the 
hearing, unless it is clear that the questions 
have no material bearing on the credibility 
of that party or witness on the issues in the 
case; and (E) to present to the panel oral 
or written argument on the issues. 

(5) STENOGRAPHIC RECORDS—An official 
stenographic record of the proceedings shall 
be made. A copy of the record shall be avail- 
able for inspection by the parties. 

(6) RULES OF EVIDENCE.—The hearing may 
be conducted informally. The receipt of evi- 
dence at the hearing need not be governed 
by the common law rules of evidence. 

(7) REQUESTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF EVI- 
DENCE.—The panel shall have the power to 
subpena. It shall request the parties to pro- 
duce any evidence it deems revelant to the 
issues. Such evidence should be obtained 
through the voluntary compliance of the 
parties, if possible. 

Sec. 4. (a) The panel established under 
section 3 of this resolution may act by ma- 
jority vote. 

(b) A vacancy on the panel shall not 
impair the right of the remaining members 
to exercise all of the powers of the panel. 
In case of vacancy due to death or resigna- 
tion, the Secretary may appoint a succes- 
sor to fill such vacancy. 

(c) Members of the panel shall receive 
compensation ata rate of up to the per diem 
equivalent of the rate for GS-18 when en- 
gaged in the work of the panel as prescribed 
by this resolution, including traveltime, and 
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shall be allowed travel expenses and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Federal 
Government service employed intermittently 
and receiving compensation on a per diem, 
when actually employed, basis. 

(d) For the purposes of carrying out its 
functions under this resolution the panel is 
authorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code, and 
allow them, while away from their homes or 
regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) as 
authorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Federal 
Government service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. 

Sec. 5. DEFINITIONS.—(a) The term “Secre- 
tary” when used in this resolution refers to 
the Secretary of Labor. 

(b) The term “parties” wherever used in 
this resolution shall mean the parties who 
were under the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court, Northern District of 
California, in United States against Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union et al., docket numbered C-—17- 
1935-WTS, October 6, 1971, who have not 
settled their dispute prior to the enactment 
of this resolution. 

Src. 6. APPROPRIATIONS.—There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. SEPARABILITY.—If any provision of 
this resolution, or the application of such 
provision to any person or circumstance, 
shall be held invalid, then the remainder of 
this resolution, or the application of such 
provision to persons or circumstances other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected thereby, but shall remain valid 
and in full force. 

Sec. 8. EFFECTIVE Dare.—This resolution 
shall take effect immediately upon its en- 
actment and the legality of any action au- 
thorized herein and taken thereafter shall 
be governed by the Act regardless of when 
such action is initiated. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (dur- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Hawaii for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, it 
is unfortunate that we have so few Mem- 
bers on the floor. I was hoping that I 
would be able to explain the difference 
between my resolution and the Dellen- 
back resolution so that in all wisdom my 
resolution would be adopted. 

The principal difference between my 
resolution and the Dellenback resolution 
is that the Dellenback resolution would 
impose compulsory arbitration on the 
parties on all of the issues involved 
whether resolved or not, while my reso- 
lution would adopt all issues on which 
there has been agreement as part of the 
imposed agreement and put into media- 
tion only those issues remaining unre- 
solved. We have already heard the an- 
nouncement of the tentative settlement 
and the agreement only needs to be rati- 
fied by the membership of the ILWU 
which is forthcoming on Saturday. If 
the Dellenback resolution is adopted, all 
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the issues agreed to would be thrown 
wide open for renegotiation. This would 
be truly unfortunate. 

If the actual signing of the contract 
does not come about because of lack of 
ratification on the part of the ILWU, 
then we would want legislation which 
would cause the least disruption in the 
bargaining process. My resolution pro- 
vides that all the issues already agreed 
to—and I will remind the Members that 
all of the economic issues have already 
been agreed to—would be a part of the 
contract which will be ordered by the 
Secretary of Labor, and only those is- 
sues which remain unresolved would be 
resolved by the final offer selection 
method. 

My bill provides that for the first 30 
days after it is enacted into law the 
parties would be allowed to negotiate 
freely and arrive at their own voluntary 
settlement. 

If the parties fail to arrive at a volun- 
tary settlement within the first 30 days— 
and all indications signify they will ar- 
rive at a voluntary settlement because 
they have in fact announced a tentative 
settlement—then the Secretary of Labor 
is authorized to ask each of the parties 
to submit their final offer. The Secretary 
of Labor would then get the two parties 
together, and present the offers of one to 
the other simultaneously, and then try 
to mediate a settlement. He will do this 
for 5 days. If that fails, then the Secre- 
tary of Labor will appoint a panel of 
three who would be authorized to select 
the final offer of either one of the parties 
which was made during the negotiations, 
during the 30 days, or even before, and 
the offer selected would become the con- 
tract—only on those issues which remain 
unsettled. 

My proposal, therefore, would be closer 
to the collective bargaining process than 
the compulsory arbitration which would 
be imposed by the Dellenback bill. 

I urge, therefore, to those of you who 
believe in preserving the collective bar- 
gaining process, that you support my 
amendment. And for those who felt ear- 
lier today in voting against the rule that 
this matter should not even be considered 
this evening, adoption of my amendment 
will afford a little time for the Senate 
and the House to go into conference. 
The parties in dispute could possibly ar- 
rive at a final settlement during this 
period. Adoption of the Dellenback bill 
would be tantamount to adoption of the 
Senate bill, and there would be no need 
for going into conference. The parties 
would have no time to finalize their ten- 
tative agreement, and we would in effect 
be swinging a club over their heads. This, 
I believe, would not promote true collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Hawaii has expired. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Matsunaga 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a chance 
to look at the Matsunaga bill. It essen- 
tially, as our colleague pointed out, does 
two things: 

First. Two sequential 30-day injunc- 
tions, and 
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Second. The so-called final offer pro- 
cedure. 

If you will look beyond this and look 
carefully at what it does, you will see a 
series of fundamental weaknesses: 

First. The simple extension of time is 
ineffective. 

We have express testimony on that by 
Secretary Hodgson. It will merely con- 
tinue the present uncertainty, which is a 
serious part of the present trouble. 

Second. There is the ambiguity as to 
what issues are unresolved and thereby 
what is to be covered by the final offer. 

All tentative agreements are really un- 
resolved until the total agreement has 
been accepted by all parties. 

The Senate hearings showed very 
clearly that the parties were not in agree- 
ment and what was still unresolved. 

If the ILWU votes in the days ahead to 
reject the proposed agreement or settle- 
ment, then it is extremely uncertain as to 
what issues are unresolved. 

Third. The value of the final offer pro- 
cedure lies in its existence during nego- 
tiations. 

We have testimony again from Secre- 
tary Hodgson—and this is a part of the 
administration bill. 

I understand the laws are in existence 
for full negotiation. That is not here the 
case. 

Fourth. There will be at least two court 
suits required under the Matsunaga 
amendment with possible delays required 
before any possible effective injunctions 
can be gained, possibly two more suits 
beyond that in connection with any final 
order. 

The bill deals with at least one prob- 
lem and its solution. 

Fifth. There are no express penalties in 
the Matsunaga amendment for noncom- 
pliance with the order to sign an agree- 
ment. Only contempt procedures are 
available to the court. This presents a 
real question as to how effective this 
would be. 

Sixth. It does not cover issues covering 
Hawaii. 

Seventh. There is serious ambiguity as 
to whether the panel has only 30 days to 
act or whether there is no limit at all. 
There is at least that ambiguity in the 
legislation proposed. 

Eighth. There is grave ambiguity as to 
who the parties are. There is the ques- 
tion whether the Teamsters are covered 
because the Teamsters are referred to in 
one section of the bill and they are not 
referred to in two other sections. 

Ninth. There is an open question as to 
whether this issue would have to go to 
the Pay Board under the Matsunaga bill. 
If indeed it does have to go to the Pay 
Board there is no requirement for com- 
pliance with the policy of the Economic 
Stabilization Act, as indeed there is in 
my proposal. 

So for at least these nine reasons of 
ambiguity and inconsistencies, I say to 
you that these uncertainties and ambi- 
guities make this proposal fundamentally 
ineffective. We would be dealing with cos- 
metology and only cosmetology if we were 
to adopt this particular proposal tonight. 

It should be defeated and I am pleased 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
and I agree on this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
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The question is on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MATSUNAGA) there 
were—ayes 13, noes 64. 

So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the 
House joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1025) 
to provide a procedure for settlement 
of the dispute on the Pacific coast and 
Hawaii among certain shippers and asso- 
ciated employers and certain employees, 
pursuant to House Resolution 796, he 
reported the House joint resolution back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. QUIE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Quire moves to recommit House Joint 
Resolution 1025 to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor with instructions to that 
committee to report it back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: 
Strike out all after title of the joint resolu- 
tion and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Whereas there is a dispute between em- 
ployers (or associations by which such em- 
ployers are represented in collective bargain- 
ing conferences) who are (1) steamship 
companies operating ships or employed as 
agents for ships engaged in service from or 
to Pacific coast or Hawaiiar ports of the 
United States, (2) contracting stevedores, (3) 
contracting marine carpenters, (4) lighter- 
age operators, or (5) other employers en- 
gaged in related or associated pier activities 
for ships engaged in service from or to Pacific 
coast or Hawaiian ports of the United States 
(hereafter called employers), and certain of 
the employees of such employers represented 
by the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union; and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in 
this dispute granted by the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Califor- 
nia, in United States against International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al, docket numbered C-17-1935 WTS, 
October 6, 1971, expired on December 25, 
1971, pursuant to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
176-178); and 

Whereas all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute; and 

Whereas a settlement has not been reached 
despite intensive mediation efforts and trans- 
portation services essential to the national in- 
terest are not being maintained; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national interest 
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that essential transportation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to continuity of essen- 
tial transportation services affected by this 
dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) an arbitra- 
tion board shall be established herein to hear 
and settle all issues in this dispute, and to 
issue a determination which shall be deemed 
a final and binding resolution, understanding 
and agreement between the parties and shall 
also be deemed to supersede to the extent 
inconsistent therewith all other agreements 
or understandings between the parties: Pro- 
vided, That proceedings under this joint 
resolution shall be terminated immediately 
upon certification, in writing, by the parties 
to the Secretary of Labor that they have 
reached complete agreement on the disposi- 
tion of all the issues. The determination of 
the arbitration board shall be effective for 
the period stated therein, which may not 
be less than eighteen months. During such 
period, there shall be no resort to strike or 
lockout as between the parties. 

(b) From the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution until the arbitration board 
makes its determination, there shall be no 
resort to strike or lockout as between the 
parties, and no change, except by agreement 
of the parties, in the terms and conditions 
of employment as prescribed in the court 
order in United States against International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al, docket numbered C—17—1935-WTS, 
October 6, 1971. 

(c) For the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution the term “parties” means (1) the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union and (2) the Pacific Mari- 
time Association, and all employers who are 
members of that association. 

Sec, 2. (a) There is established an arbi- 
tration board (hereinafter referred to as the 
“board"”) which shall be constituted in the 
following manner: 

(1) Within three days after the enactment 
of this joint resolution, both parties to the 
dispute, by agreement, may designate one 
individual to perform the functions and ex- 
ercise the powers of the board. 

(2) In the event that the parties do not 
agree upon an individual under paragraph 
(1) of this section, each party shall within 
three days immediately following the expira- 
tion of the three-day period under para- 
graph (1), designate an individual to serve 
on the board. The two members of the board 
so designated shall select, within three days 
after their appointment, a third individual 
to be a member and act as chairman of the 
board. In the event that the two members 
of the board designated by the parties can- 
not agree on the selection of the third mem- 
ber as chairman under this paragraph, with- 
in three days after their appointment, the 
third member who shall be the chairman 
shall be selected by the chief judge of the 
United States district court for the Northern 
District of California. 

(3) In the event that either party does not 
designate a member under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, then the chief judge of 
the United States district court for the 
Northern District of California shall designate 
one individual to exercise the powers of the 
board. 

(b) The board shall make all necessary 
rules for conducting its hearings and giving 
to the parties and all other persons it de- 
termines may be directly affected by the 
board's determination notice and a full and 
fair hearing, which shall include an oppor- 
tunity to present their case in person, by 
counsel, or by other representative as they 
may select. 

(c) For the purpose of hearings conducted 
by the board, it shall have authority con- 
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ferred by the provisions of sections 9 and 
10 (relating to the attendance and examina- 
tion of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 49, 50). 

(d) The board shall begin its hearings no 
more than fifteen days after enactment. The 
board shall make its determination no later 
than forty days after enactment. 

(e) In its determination the board shall 
resolve all the issues in the dispute. 

(f) The board’s determination shall be 
retroactive to the date of enactment of this 
resolution. The board may make such further 
provisions for retroactivity to a date prior 
to the enactment of this resolution, if any, 
as it finds appropriate and consistent with 
the terms of this resolution. 

(g) The board shall make its determina- 
tion consistent with the policy of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1971, and such 
determination shall be final and binding in 
every respect, subject only to review as pro- 
vided in section 2(1). 

(h) In the event of disagreement as to 
the meaning of any part or all of a deter- 
mination by the board, or as to the terms of 
all the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party 
may within the effective period of the deter- 
mination apply to the board for clarification 
of its determination, whereupon the board 
shall reconvene and shall promptly issue a 
further determination, with respect to the 
matters raised by any application for clarifi- 
cation. Such further determination may, in 
the discretion of the board, be made with or 
without a further hearing, and shall be 
final and binding in every respect, subject 
only to review as provided in section 2(1). 

(i) Any party, as defined in section 1, ag- 
grieved by a determination of the board may, 
within fifteen days after its issuance, obtain 
review of the determination in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. The decision of the court of appeals may 
be reviewed in the Supreme Court by writ 
of certiorari or upon certification as provided 
for in section 1254(1) and (3), title 28, 
United States Code. The commencement of 
proceedings under this subsection shall not, 
unless ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of the determination of the board. A determi- 
nation of the board shall be conclusive unless 
found to be arbitrary or capricious. 

(Jj) Members of the board shall receive 
compensation at a rate of $250 per day when 
engaged in the work of the board as pre- 
scribed by this section, including traveltime, 
and shall be allowed travel expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703), for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently and 
receiving compensation on a per diem when 
actually employed basis. 

(k) For the purposes of carrying out its 
functions under this Act, the board is au- 
thorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
and allow them while away from their home 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. The board is also au- 
thorized to employ such support services 
as are necessary for its operation. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Attorney General of the 
United States shall be authorized to main- 
tain any civil action necessary to obtain com- 
pliance with any provision of this resolution. 

(b) Any strike, lockout, or other concerted 
activity in violation of this resolution shall 
be subject to a penalty not to exceed $100,000. 
Each calendar day in which such a violation 
Soour shall be considered a separate viola- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for the 
implementation of this resolution. 
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Mr. QUIE (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motion to recommit be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

.The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. QUIE. Does not the rule provide 
5 minutes to speak in favor of such a 
motion? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman seeks 
the time to do so, he will be recognized. 

Mr. QUIE. I do, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the administration bill as introduced, 
since, at this time, it would only muddy 
the water. It would require a House- 
Senate conference and another separate 
vote in each body. This would be near 
impossible with the Congress going on a 
recess this evening. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 197 is a good bill and in some ways 
preferable as well. It is different from the 
administration's bill in two regards. 

Under the provisions of the motion to 
recommit, the Arbitration Board will be 
selected by the parties, the Pacific Mari- 
time Association and the ILWU. They 
can pick one person to do the arbitrat- 
ing for them, or if they do not agree on 
one person, they can pick one each and 
then the other two individuals pick the 
third person to be chairman. If they can- 
not agree, then the U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of California 
will designate the third member. If any 
of the parties cannot agree on a desig- 
nated member, the same judge can select 
that member also to the Arbitration 
Board. 

Another significant difference is that 
the administration bill includes all em- 
ployers in Hawaii and includes the 
Teamsters. They are not included in this 
bill. It is only the ILWU and the PMA 
that are included in the bill. However, 
the Teamsters or the employers who are 
not members of the PMA, but whose em- 
ployees are represented by the ILWU, if 
they want to, can be included in the 
Board’s decision. They can participate 
and agree to be bound by it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I just 
wanted to ask the gentleman a question 
so the Members understand clearly that 
the motion to recommit is the Senate- 
passed bill of yesterday. Is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 
The motion to recommit involves the 
Senate-passed bill that was passed yes- 
terday, and the two significant differ- 
ences from the administration bill were 
previously pointed out. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I wish to re- 
iterate that this motion to recommit is 
verbatim the bill passed by the other 
body yesterday, and under the motion to 
recommit, it would send the Senate ver- 
sion back to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and they would report 
back forthwith to the House the Senate 
bill instead of House Joint Resolution 
1025. 

So if Members are in favor of avoid- 
ing a conference and putting this legis- 
lation into law, they should vote for the 
motion to recommit, thereby avoiding 
the conference. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the mo- 
tion to recommit. It now having been 
made—to use a word from Pennsylvania 
Avenue—perfectly clear that the motion 
to recommit is simply verbatim, the Sen- 
ate-passed resolution, it is not the inten- 
tion of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
who opposes this, to demand a rollcall 
on the motion to recommit, since follow- 
ing that, the gentleman from Kentucky 
will make a motion which would have 
the effect of bringing before us the ver- 
batim Senate joint resolution for final 
passage, at which time the gentleman 
from New Jersey intends to demand the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from New Jersey 
yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if the motion to recommit prevails, then 
we have to vote on final passage of that 
version in the House. Will the gentleman 
ask for a rolicall at that time, or will he 
ask for a rollcall at the time that the 
gentleman from Kentucky asks to substi- 
tute as the final action? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
really see no need to have two rollcalls 
unless the gentleman from Michigan so 
desires. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I agree. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my point of order. 

So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the instructions of the House in the 
motion to recommit, I report the joint 
resolution back to the House with an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: Strike out all after the title 
of House Joint Resolution 1025 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Whereas there is a dispute between em- 
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ployers (or associations by which such em- 
ployers are represented in collective bar- 
gaining conferences) who are (1) steamship 
companies operating ships or employed as 
agents for ships engaged in service from or 
to Pacific coast or Hawaiian ports of the 
United States, (2) contracting stevedores, (3) 
contracting marine carpenters, (4) lighterage 
operators, or (5) other employers engaged in 
related or associated pier activities for ships 
engaged in service from or to Pacific coast 
or Hawaiian ports of the United States (here- 
after called employers), and. certain of the 
employees of such employers represented by 
the International Longshoremen's and Ware- 
housemen's Union; and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in this 
dispute granted by the United States District 
Court, Northern District of California, in 
United States against International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union et al., 
docket numbered C-17-—1935 WTS, October 6, 
1971, expired on December 25, 1971, pursuant 
to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 176-178); and 

Whereas all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute; and 

Whereas a settlement has not been reached 
despite intensive mediation efforts and trans- 
portation services essential to the national 
interest are not being maintained; and 

Whereas it is vital to the national interest 
that essential transportation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to continuity of es- 
sential transportation services affected by 
this dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) an arbitra- 
tion board shall be established herein to 
hear and settle all issues in this dispute, and 
to issue a determination which shall be 
deemed a final and binding resolution, un- 
derstanding, and agreement between the 
parties and shall also be deemed to super- 
sede to the extent inconsistent therewith 
all other agreements or understandings be- 
tween the parties: Provided, That proceed- 
ings under this joint resolution shall be ter- 
minated immediately upon certification, in 
writing, by the parties to the Secretary of 
Labor that they have reached complete 
agreement on the disposition of all the issues. 
The determination of the arbitration board 
shall be effective for the period stated there- 
in, which may not be less than eighteen 
months. During such period, there shall be no 
resort to strike or lockout as between the 
parties, 

(b) From the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution until the arbitration board 
makes its determination, there shall be no 
resort to strike or lockout as between the 
parties, and no change, except by agreement 
of the parties, in the terms and conditions 
of employment as prescribed in the court 
order in United States against International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al, docket numbered C-—17—1935—-WTS, 
October 6, 1971. 

(c) For the purpose of this joint resolution 
the term “parties” means (1) the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union and (2) the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion, and all employers who are members of 
that association. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is established on arbi- 
tration board (hereinafter referred to as the 
“board”) which shall be constituted in the 
following manner: 

(1) Within three days after the enactment 
of this joint resolution, both parties to the 
dispute, by agreement, may designate one 
individual to perforia the functions and ex- 
ercise the powers of the board. 

(2) In the event that the parties do not 
agree upon an individual under paragraph 
(1) of this section, each party shall within 
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three days immediately following the ex- 
piration of the three-day period under para- 
graph (1), designate an individual to serve 
on the board. The two members of the board 
so designated shall select, within three days 
after their appointment, a third individual 
to be a member and act as chairman of the 
board. In the event that the two members 
of the board designated by the parties cannot 
agree on the selection of the third member 
as chairman under this paragraph, within 
three days after their appointment, the third 
member who shall be the chairman shall be 
selected by the chief judge of the United 
States district court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

(3) In the event that either party does 
not designate a member under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, then the chief judge 
of the United States district court for the 
Northern District of California shall desig- 
mate one individual to exercise the powers 
of the board. 

(b) The board shall make all necessary 
rules for conducting its hearings and giving 
to the parties and all other persons it deter- 
mines may be directly affected by the board’s 
determination notice and a full and fair 
hearing, which shall include an opportunity 
to present their case in person, by counsel, 
or by other representative as they may se- 
lect, 

(c) For the purpose of hearings conducted 
by the board, it shall have authority con- 
ferred by the provisions of sections 9 and 
10 (relating to the attendance and exami- 
nation of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 49, 
50). 

(d) The board shall begin its hearings no 
more than fifteen days after enactment. The 
board shall make its determination no later 
than forty days after enactment, 

(e) In its determination the board shall 
resolve all the issues in the dispute. 

(f) The board's determination shall be 
retroactive to the date of enactment of this 
resolution. The board may make such further 
provisions for retroactivity to a date prior 
to the enactment of this resolution, if any, 
as it finds appropriate and consistent with 
the terms of this resolution. 

(g) The board shall make its determina- 
tion consistent with the policy of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1971, and such 
determination shall be final and binding in 
every respect, subject only to review as pro- 
vided in section 2(1). 

(h) In the event of disagreement as to the 
meaning of any part or all of a determina- 
tion by the board, or as to the terms of all 
the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party 
may within the effective period of the deter- 
mination apply to the board for clarifica- 
tion of its determination, whereupon the 
board shall reconvene and shall promptly 
issue a further determination, with respect 
to the matters raised by any application for 
clarification, Such further determination 
may, in the discretion of the board, be made 
with or without a further hearing, and shall 
be final and binding in every respect, sub- 
ject only to review as provided in section 
2(i). 

(i) Any party, as defined in section 1, 
aggrieved by a determination of the board 
may, within fifteen days after its issuance, 
obtain review of the determination in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. The decision of the court of appeals 
may be reviewed in the Supreme Court by 
writ of certiorari or upon certification as 
provided for in section 1264 (1) and (3), 
title 28, United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsection 
shall not, unless ordered by the court, op- 
erate as a stay of the determination of the 
board. A determination of the board shall be 
conclusive unless found to be arbitrary or 
capricious. 

(j) Members of the board shall receive 
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compensation at a rate of $250 per day when 
engaged in the work of the board as pre- 
scribed by this section, including travel- 
time, and shall be allowed travel expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence as au- 
thorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703), for persons 
in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently and receiving compensation on a 
per diem when actually employed basis. 

(k) For the p of carrying out its 
functions under this Act, the board is au- 
thorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
and allow them while away from their home 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. The board is also author- 
ized to employ such support services as are 
necessary for its operation. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Attorney General of the 
United States shall be authorized to main- 
tain any civil action necessary to obtain 
SPHA with any provision of this resolu- 

on, 

(b) Any strike, lockout, or other concerted 
activity in violation of this resolution shall 
be subject to a penalty not to exceed 
$100,000, Each calendar day in which such a 
violation occurs shall be considered a sep- 
arate violation. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for the 
implementation of this resolution. 


Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 


engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution, as 
amended. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 214, nays 139, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 75, as follows: 

[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—214 


Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don H, 
Cleveland 
Collins, Tex, 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Curlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dorn 
Downing 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Archer 
Arends 

Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 

Bevill 

Biester 
Blackburn 
Bow 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla, 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Duncan 

du Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 


Green, Oreg. 
Gross 
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Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, La, 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
Mahon 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carney 
Celler 
Clark 
Clay 
Collins, Ill. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donchue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Etlberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Fascell 


Mallary 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mathis, Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Melcher 
M'chel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 

Fike 

Pirnie 
Poage 

Poff 

Preyer, N.C. 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Reid 
Rhodes 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roy 

Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 


NAYS—139 


Flood 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 
Halpern 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Holifield 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Madden 
Meeds 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monegan 
Morgan 
Morse 

Moss 
Murphy, Tl 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 

Obey 
O'Hara 
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Shoup 


Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga, 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


Young, Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Podell 
Price, Ill. 
Pucinski 
Rangel 
Rarick 


Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa, 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wolff 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—3 


Hanna 


Leggett 


Riegle 


NOT VOTING—75 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 


Baring 
Begich 
Bell 
Biaggi 


Blanton 
Blatnik 
Broomfield 
Cabell 


Carey, N.Y. 
Chisholm 
Clawson, Del 
Collier 
Corman 
Davis, Wis. 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Galifianakis 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


O’Kenski 
Pelly 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Roberts 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steele 
Stubblefield 
Symington 
Tiernan 


Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hillis 
Horton 
Jones, Ala. 
Kluczynski 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Metcalfe 
Griffiths Mills, Ark. 
Grover Moorhead Wampler 
Hansen, Wash. Nix Widnall 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Dowdy for, with Mr. Nix against. 

Mr. Griffin for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Rousselot for, with Mr. Riegle against. 

Mr. Stubblefield for, with Mr. Carey of New 
York against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Snyder against. 

fr. Andrews for, with Mr. McFall against. 

Mr. Broomfield for, with Mr. Hawkins 
against. 

Mr. Goldwater for, with Mr. Begich against. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Biaggi 
against. 

Mr. Forsythe for, with Mr. Macdonald of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Corman against. 

Mr. Price of Texas for, with Mr. Horton 
against. 

Mr. McCloskey for, with Mrs. Chisholm 
against. 

Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Metcalfe against. 

Mr. Pelly for, with Mr. Helstoski against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Schneebeli for, with Mr. Fraser against. 

Mr. Grover for, with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr. Lujan for, with Mrs. Griffiths against. 

Mr. Ruppe for, with Mr. Moorhead against, 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr. Tiernan 
against. 

Mr. Hillis for, with Mr. Scheuer against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Davis 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Del Clawson. 

Mr, Symington with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mrs. Heckler 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Wampler. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Galafianakis with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Schmitz. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. J. William 
Stanton. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Steele. 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Roussetot). If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
796, I call up from the Speaker’s table 
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Senate Joint Resolution 197, to provide 
a procedure for settlement of the dispute 
on the Pacific coast between certain ship- 
pers and associated employers and cer- 
tain employees, for immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

S.J. Res. 197 


Joint resolution to provide a procedure for 
settlement of the dispute on the Pacific 
coast between certain shippers and asso- 
ciated employers and certain employees 


Whereas there is a dispute between employ- 
ers (or associations by which such employ- 
ers are represented in collective bargaining 
conferences) who are (1) steamship com- 
panies operating ships or employed as agents 
for ships engaged in service from or to Pa- 
cific coast or Hawaiian ports of the United 
States, (2) contracting stevedores, (3) con- 
tracting marine carpenters, (4) lighterage 
operators, or (5) other employers engaged 
in related or associated pier activities for 
ships engaged in service from or to Pacific 
coast or Hawaiian ports of the United States 
(hereafter called employers), and certain of 
the employees of such employers represented 
by the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union; and 

Whereas the order enjoining a strike in 
this dispute granted by the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Cali- 
fornia, in United States against Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union et al, docket numbered C-17-1935 
WTS, October 6, 1971, expired on December 
25, 1971, pursuant to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
176-178); and 

Whereas all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute; and 

Whereas a settlement has not been 
reached despite intensive mediation efforts 
and transportation services essential to the 
national interest are not being maintained; 
and 

Whereas it is vital to the national interest 
that essential transportation services be 
maintained; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emer- 
gency measures are essential to continuity 
of essential transportation services affected 
by this dispute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) an arbitra- 
tion board shall be established herein to 
hear and settle all issues in this dispute, 
and to issue a determination which shall be 
deemed a final and binding resolution, un- 
derstanding, and agreement between the 
parties and shall also be deemed to super- 
sede to the extent inconsistent therewith 
all other agreements or understandings be- 
tween the parties: Provided, That proceed- 
ings under this joint resolution shall be 
terminated immediately upon certification, 
in writing, by the parties to the Secretary 
of Labor that they have reached complete 
agreement on the disposition of all the issues. 
The determination of the arbitration board 
shall be effective for the period stated 
therein, which may not be less than eighteen 
months. During such period, there shall be 
no resort to strike or lockout as between 
the parties. 

(b) From the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution until the arbitration board 
makes its determination, there shall be no 
resort to strike or lockout as between the 
parties, and no change, except by agreement 
of the parties, in the terms and conditions 
of employment as prescribed in the court 
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order in United States against International 
Longshoremen's and Warehousemen’s Union 
et al, docket numbered C-—17-1935-WTS, 
October 6, 1971. 

(c) For the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion the term “parties” means (1) the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and (2) the Pacific Maritime 
Association, and all employers who are mem- 
bers of that association. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is established an arbitra- 
tion board (hereinafter referred to as the 
“board") which shall be constituted in the 
following manner: 

(1) Within three days after the enact- 
ment of this joint resolution, both parties 
to the dispute, by agreement, may designate 
one individual to perform the functions and 
exercise the powers of the board. 

(2) In the event that the parties do not 
agree upon an individual under paragraph 
(1) of this section, each party shall within 
three days immediately following the expira- 
tion of the three-day period under paragraph 
(1), designate an individual to serve on the 
board. The two members of the board so 
designated shall select, within three days 
after their appointment, a third individual 
to be a member and act as chairman of the 
board. In the event that the two members of 
the board designated by the parties cannot 
agree on the selection of the third member 
as chairman under this paragraph, within 
three days after their appointment, the third 
member who shall be the chairman shall be 
selected by the chief judge of the United 
States district court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California. 

(3) In the event that either party does 
not designate a member under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, then the chief judge of 
the United States district court for the 
Northern District of California shall desig- 
nate one individual to exercise the powers 
of the board. 

(b) The board shall make all necessary 
rules for conducting its hearings and giving 
to the parties and all other persons it deter- 
mines may be directly affected by the board's 
determination notice and a full and fair 
hearing, which shall include an opportunity 
to present their case in person, by counsel, 
or by other representative as they may 
select. 

(c) For the purpose of hearings conducted 
by the board, it shall have authority con- 
ferred by the provisions of sections 9 and 10 
(relating to the attendance and examination 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 49, 50). 

(d) The board shall begin its hearings no 
more than fifteen days after enactment. The 
board shall make its determination no later 
than forty days after enactment. 

(e) In its determination the board shall 
resolve all the issues in the dispute. 

(f) the board’s determination shall be ret- 
roactive to the date of enactment of this res- 
olution. The board may make such further 
provisions for retroactivity to a date prior to 
the enactment of this resolution, if any, as 
it finds appropriate and consistent with the 
terms of this resolution. 

(g) The board shall make its determina- 
tion consistent with the policy of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1971, and such de- 
termination shall be final and binding in 
every respect, subject only to review as pro- 
vided in section 2(1). 

(h) In the event of disagreement as to the 
meaning of any part or all of a determina- 
tion by the board, or as to the terms of all 
the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party may 
within the effective period of the determina- 
tion apply to the board for clarification of 
its determination, whereupon the board shall 
reconvene and shall promptly issue a further 
determination, with respect to the matters 
raised by any application for clarification. 
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Such further determination may, in the dis- 
cretion of the board, be made with or with- 
out a further hearing, and shall be final and 
binding in every respect, subject only to re- 
view as provided in section 2(i). 

(i) Any party, as defined in section 1, ag- 
grieved by a determination of the board may, 
within fifteen days after its issuance, obtain 
review of the determination in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
The decision of the court of appeals may be 
reviewed in the Supreme Court by writ of 
certiorari or upon certification as provided 
for in section 1254 (1) and (3), title 
28, United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsec- 
tion shall not, unless ordered by the court, 
operate as a stay of the determination of the 
board. A determination of the board shall be 
conclusive unless found to be arbitrary or 
capricious. 

(j) Members of the board shall receive 
compensation at a rate of $250 per day when 
engaged in the work of the board as pre- 
scribed by this section, including traveltime, 
and shall be allowed travel expenses and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5703), for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently 
and receiving compensation on a per diem 
when actually employed basis. 

(k) For the purposes of carrying out its 
functions under this Act, the board is au- 
thorized to employ experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof as authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
and allow them while away from their home 
or regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in Meu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently, 
while so employed. The board is also author- 
ized to employ such support services as are 
necessary for its operation. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Attorney General of the 
United States shall be authorized to main- 
tain any civil action necessary to obtain 
compliance with any provision of this reso- 
lution. 

(b) Any strike, lockout, or other concerted 
activity in violation of this resolution shall 
be subject to a penalty not to exceed $100,- 
000. Each calendar day in which such a vio- 
lation occurs shall be considered a separate 
violation. 

Sec. 4. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary for the 
implementation of this resolution. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the Senate joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate joint reso- 
lution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion. 

The Senate 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1025) was laid on the table. 


joint resolution was 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its Clerks, an- 
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nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S.7. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Buffalo National River in the 
State of Arkansas, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 671) entitled 
“An act to provide for division and for 
the disposition of the funds appropriated 
to pay a judgment in favor of the Black- 
feet Tribe of the Blackfeet Indian Res- 
ervation, Mont., and the Gros Ventre 
Tribe of the Fort Belknap Reservation, 
Mont., in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 279-A, and for other purposes” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. METCALF, Mr. FANNIN, 
and Mr. Hansen to ke the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con, Res. 61, Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for adjournment of the Senate from 
the close of business on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 9, 1972, until noon, Monday, February 14, 
1972, and the House of Representatives from 
close of business on Wednesday, February 9, 


1972, until 12 o’clock meridian on February 
16, 1972. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 61). 


The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution as follows: 


S, Con. Res. 61 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, when the two 
Houses adjourn on Wednesday, February 9, 
1972, the Senate stands adjourned until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday, February 14, 1972, 
and the House of Representatives until 12 
come meridian on Wednesday, February 16, 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the rest of the week, if any, 
and the program for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the request of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we have completed the 
work of this week, except for some print- 
ing resolutions which will be considered 
in a few minutes. 

Then, as Members know, the adjourn- 
ment resolution has been agreed to for 
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the Lincoln Day recess, which will bring 
us back on Wednesday next. 

There is no program, of course, for 
Monday or Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, we have scheduled the 
following conference reports on: 

S. 748, Inter-American Development 
Bank; 

S. 749, Asian Development Bank; 

S. 2010, International Development As- 
sociation; and 

S. 3122, Water Pollution Control Act 
extension to June 30, 1972. 

We have also scheduled H.R. 12350, the 
Economic Opportunity Act amendments, 
under an open rule, with 2 hours of de- 
bate, with general debate only on 
Wednesday. 

On Thursday and the balance of the 
week, we plan to read the bill for amend- 
ments and to vote on amendments and 
to vote on the bill. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM SENATE AND 
SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DULY PASSED BY TWO HOUSES 
AND FOUND TRULY ENROLLED 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Wednes- 
day, February 16, 1972, the Clerk be au- 
thorized to receive messages from the 
Senate and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SPEAKER TO AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS, BOARDS, 
AND COMMITTEES AUTHORIZED 
BY LAW OR BY HOUSE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the 
adjournment of the House until Febru- 
ary 16, 1972, the Speaker be authorized 
to appoint commissions, boards, and com- 
mittees authorized by law or by the 


House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND IN 
EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the 
adjournment of the House until Febru- 
ary 16, 1972, all Members of the House 
shall have the privilege to extend and 
revise their own remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on more than one sub- 
ject, if they so desire, and may also in- 
clude therein such short quotations as 
may be necessary to explain or complete 
such Extensions of Remarks; but this 
order shall not apply to any subject mat- 
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ter which may have occurred or to any 
speech delivered subsequent to the said 
adjournment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Business in Order 
on Calendar Wednesday, February 16, 
1972, may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
rollcall on House Resolution 796, rollcall 
No. 39, I voted “nay.” My colleague, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Rous- 
SELOT) was going to vote “yea” and had 
requested me to make a live pair with 
him. After voting, I was called off the 
floor and was not able to get back in time 
to withdraw my vote on the rollcall, and 
I want the Recorp to refiect that he 
would have voted “yea” had he been 
here. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN PRINTING 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON VET- 
ERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 242) authorizing certain 
printing for the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 9 over to 
and including line 5 on page 2. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


‘A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING AS A HOUSE DOCUMENT 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 365) to print as a House 
document the Constitution of the United 
States, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec, 2. There shall be printed fifty-one 
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thousand five hundred additional copies of 
the document authorized by section 1 of this 
concurrent resolution for the use of the 
Senate.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


‘A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF POCKET-SIZE EDI- 
TION OF “THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA” AS A HOUSE DOCUMENT 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 367) authorizing the 
printing of the pocket-size edition of 
“The Constitution of the United States 
of America” as a House document, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out all after “that” 
down to and including line 6 and insert: 
“there be printed one hundred thirty-five 
thousand seven hundred and fifty additional 
copies of such document, of which one hun- 
dred and ten thousand shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives and twenty- 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty shall 
be for the use of the Senate.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROBLEM OF RADIATION 
EXPOSURE 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to provide 
the authority for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to assist financially the State 
of Colorado in alleviating a vexing prob- 
lem in my State and district. I am re- 
ferring to radiation exposure resulting 
from the use of uranium mill tailings as 
a construction material in the area of 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Many of my colleagues are undoubted- 
ly familiar with the issue through reports 
in the press. Unfortunately, they also 
may very well be misinformed based on 
much of the material that has been 
written. The Subcommittee on Raw Ma- 
terials of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, which I have the pleasure of 
chairing, held hearings in October of last 
year to explore this matter in depth. We 
heard from the AEC, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Surgeon General 
of the United States, and from the State 
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and local agencies as well as independent 
sources. 

Several factors emerged clearly from 
those hearings. All agencies—Federal and 
State—eschew responsibility because of 
lack of legal authority over the mill tail- 
ings when they were used in the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s. Moreover, they currently 
lack authority to take action which will 
limit future exposure to the low levels of 
radiation which result. While it appears 
clear that there is no immediate health 
hazard present, it is equally obvious that 
prudence dictates reasonable efforts be 
made to limit future exposure. 

Accordingly, this bill authorized the 
AEC to cooperate with the State of Colo- 
rado by providing up to 75 percent of the 
cost of a State program of remedial 
action. The commission will have the 
decisionmaking authority as to the ap- 
propriate action after consultation with 
the State and others as appropriate. 
Both will be governed by guidelines 
promulgated by the Surgeon General of 
the United States. Study and data collec- 
tion, much of which has been accom- 
plished, will be continued with the as- 
sistance of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

This bill is neither a reflection of legal 
liability nor responsibility for the exist- 
ing condition on the part of either the 
AEC or the State of Colorado. It con- 
stitutes recognition that at times unde- 
sirable situations develop without the 
legal concept of “fault” being applicable 
and seeks to provide a remedy to those 
affected where no other remedy at law 
is apparent, Thus the Federal funding is 
in the nature of a grant similar to that 
authorized by the Congress for the rem- 
ediless victims of the Texas City dis- 
aster though clearly the condition being 
addressed here does not approach dis- 
aster proportions. 

A viable, thriving community has 
found itself the innocent victim of scare 
publicity and sensationalism which has 
thrown a cloud of doubt and frustration 
over it. Business from tourism and real 
estate transactions have been adversely 
affected. The origin of these events was 
a program of the Federal Government to 
assure the availability of materials nec- 
essary for our national defense and se- 
curity. Legal liability aside, I consider it 
appropriate that the Federal Govern- 
ment recognize this role and assist in 
remedying the adverse consequences 
which resulted. 

I am confident that the Colorado Leg- 
islature will respond appropriately to 
provide the necessary authority and ad- 
ditional funding for the program to be 
initiated. I urge my colleagues here to 
support this bill in providing the neces- 
sary Federal participation. 


CITY OF RICHMOND AND HENRICO 
AND CHESTERFIELD COUNTIES— 
SCHOOL REFORM 


(Mr. ABBITT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to note that the Fourth U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals has granted a stay in 
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the decision by the U.S. district court re- 
garding the schools of the city of Rich- 
mond and Henrico and Chesterfield 
Counties. By this action, the circuit court 
has at least recognized this as a matter 
of major importance to the entire coun- 
try and, at best, has taken the initial step 
in curbing flagrant usurpation of power 
by an arm of the judiciary. 

The Richmond school decision, an- 
nounced last month, is a great example 
of arrogant judicial tyranny, conceived 
in premeditated favoritism, clothed in 
usurpation of power and enunciated 
without regard for the ultimate conse- 
quences. It is bereft of compassion for the 
public good, bathed in illogical philoso- 
phy and aimed at placating a few at the 
expense of many. 

From all over America have come cries 
of disbelief over the scope of the Rich- 
mond decision. Nothing like it has yet 
been forced on the people of this Nation 
and hopefully, the higher courts will real- 
ize that to travel the road chartered by 
the district court would be disastrous 
for school districts all across the coun- 
try. 

The stay ordered by the circuit court, 
however, must not deter us from pro- 
ceeding with Congressional action on 
the antibusing issue. It is vitally impor- 
tant that we secure the required 218 sig- 
natures on discharge petition No. 9, so 
that this matter can be brought to the 
House floor as quickly as possible. Hear- 
ings have been called by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, but we must also not 
allow this to become a distraction. Such 
hearings can be long and drawn out 
and they were, in fact, called only after 
it became obvious that considerable 
progress was being made on the dis- 
charge petition. 

Certainly, it must be obvious by this 
time to the overwhelming majority in 
Congress that the intrusion by the Fed- 
eral Government into the area of school 
assignments is the most controversial 
domestic issue before our people today. 
Our people are incensed over the harass- 
ment which our school officials have en- 
dured at the hands of HEW bureaucrats 
and the usurpation of school prerogatives 
by certain of the Federal courts. In my 
opinion, we have already waited much 
too long and allowed far too much au- 
thority to be shifted from local school 
systems to the Federal bureaucracy and 
judicial oligarchy. We cannot wait much 
longer—or else that which we seek to 
protect will be so diluted it is no longer 
worth saving. We have long felt that our 
educational system in America is one of 
the prides of our governmental achieve- 
ment. Free public education is a land- 
mark of our democratic system and it 
is nothing short of disgraceful that we 
have sat back and allowed this system 
to deteriorate at the hands of theorists, 
sociologists, and misguided reformers. 

The Brown decision in 1954 never en- 
visioned the situation we face today. The 
actions now being taken go far beyond 
the concept of racial integration in the 
schools and even the issue of overcoming 
racial imbalance. We have entered upon 
an era in which courts now seek to force 
the combination of school districts in 
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order to achieve what could not be ac- 
complished within an independent school 
district. If this can be done in the area of 
school assignments, who is to say that it 
cannot be accomplished in all other func- 
tions of Government. It is frightening 
and preposterous to view the possibility 
that forced integration of the schools 
might eventually become a sledgeham- 
mer to remold our entire governmental 
system in America. 

For the sake of education at all levels, 
it is vital that the Congress immediately 
consider the many ramifications involved 
in the current trend of HEW directives 
and court edicts. The combination of 
school districts in order to achieve a ra- 
cial balance in public schools transcends 
any concept we have known heretofore. 
This raises questions which disrupt the 
orderly functions of Government and 
undermines the confidence of all Amer- 
icans. 

I would strongly urge members of the 
House to respond to the discharge peti- 
tion so that we can speedily obtain the 
remaining 88 signatures which are 
needed in order to bring this matter to 
the House for discussion. There seems 
to be no question but the overwhelming 
majority of the members of this body are 
opposed to busing as the instrument for 
achieving racial balance in the public 
schools. This body has on several occa- 
sions expressed itself forcefully on this 
issue. It is also obvious that the Federal 
courts are going to pay little attention 
to the expressed will of Congress unless 
and until we make it unmistakably clear 
that we are opposed to busing students 
far and wide in order to achieve some 
artificial percentage of racial balance. 
Unless and until this is done—and per- 
haps even because of our inaction—the 
courts and HEW will continue to whittle 
away at the basic foundations of our 
education system. It is futile and foolish 
for this Congress to continue to pour 
Federal funds into programs to aid edu- 
cation when the substance of the educa- 
tion programs is being diminished daily 
by the preoccupation with percentage 
assignments. 

The courts and HEW have long shown 
clearly that they are far more concerned 
about the mechanics of getting a child 
into school than in what he learns after 
he arrives. If we are to expend all of our 
efforts on maintaining an equal balance 
in every school in America, then we may 
admit now that education is no longer 
an individual inspiration but a statistical 
folly. 


COTTER CALLS FOR INVESTIGA- 
TION OF FOOD PRICES 


(Mr. COTTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
creasingly concerned over the efficacy 
of the President’s economic program. I 
was among the Members who urged the 
President to use the wage-price powers 
to end the inflation and unemployment 
which continue to afflict our Nation. 

In urging the President to use these 
wage-price powers, I was concerned, and 
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I am still concerned, that the effort in 
curtailing prices would not be effective. 
The administration of the price guide- 
lines has been increasingly difficult to 
understand for the average taxpayer. 
The use of the overburdened Internal 
Revenue Service to police prices was, 
and is, of questionable merit. 

Yet I do not wish to go into a detailed 
critique of the administration of the 
program, but to take issue with the re- 
sult. 

Specifically, I am concerned with the 
price of food. 

As every housewife knows, the price of 
food has risen drastically in the last few 
months. All indications from the De- 
partment of Agriculture suggest that 
food prices will continue to increase in 
the future. Now is the time to investigate 
these great increases. 

A comparison of prices in a Connecti- 
cut grocery chain during the August 
freeze and the prices on the same articles 
now shows drastic increases. 

For example, California chuck roast 
sold for 78 cents a pound in August and 
now is $1.10 a pound. A package of hot- 
dogs increased from 79 cents a pound to 
95 cents a pound. Bacon increased from 
69 cents per pound to $1.08 per pound. 
Frozen vegetables increased from 4 for 
89 cents to 2 for 53 cents, frozen french 
fries from 4 for $1 to 3 for 89 cents. These 
increases can be seen in other products 
as well. 

Even the national economic indicators 
demonstrate that food prices lead all 
other factors in the cost-of-living index. 
Based on the experience of the last 2 
months, food prices are increasing at a 
rate of 13 percent per year. The admin- 
istration must begin an investigation of 
this entire area. A family must continue 
to eat, but with restrictions on wages, the 
food money continues to shrink. 

I have written to the Cost of Living 
Council, the agency responsible for coor- 
dination of the President’s economic 
program, demanding investigation and 
action on food prices. 

I have had housewives and food store 
owners tell me that the prices are sky- 
rocketing, yet there is little action by the 
administration to attack this problem. 
The ineffective policing by the Price 
Commission, the increasing loopholes in 
price regulation and the lack of signifi- 
cant reduction in food prices all support 
my view that the problem of food prices 
requires action now. 

The administration cannot remain cal- 
lous and ineffective on the cost-of-living 
problems that affect all Americans. No 
longer can we have so-called consumer 
advocates saying to the housewife shop 
better. The point is that there is not 
enough food money to buy the weekly 
groceries. Something must be done now. 

Therefore, I have written to the Cost 
of Living Council requesting them to 
study the reasons for the increased food 
prices and then take action to lower these 
prices. The purpose of this request is not 
to have a study for the sake of a study. 
This study is to force the price of food to 
come down. 

I believe that without action now food 
prices will continue to soar and this will 
have a disastrous effect on working men 
and women. 
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I will end by reading a copy of the let- 
ter I have sent to the Cost of Living 
Council requesting immediate action: 

FEBRUARY 8, 1972. 
The Honorable DoNALD RUMSFELD, 
Director of the Cost of Living Council, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RuMSFELD: I am extremely con- 
cerned over rapid increases in the price of 
food. As you are undoubtedly aware, the cost 
of food was in large measure responsible for 
the drastic increase in the cost of living index 
in December. 

I have contacted the Department of Agri- 
culture and that Agency's preliminary in- 
formation suggested that food prices will 
continue to increase significantly. 

Many of my constituents—both homemak- 
ers and food retailers—have given a human 
dimension to these abstract statistics. Briefly 
put, the food dollar continues to shrink in 
purchasing power. 

I, along with my constituents, find the cur- 
rent situation incomprehensible and intoler- 
able. While most citizens have accepted re- 
straint in wages, there is a tremendous in- 
crease in the price of food. 

We can no longer be satisfied with the sim- 
ple solution to “shop better”. Even the most 
discretionary shopper cannot avoid these 
price increases. 

A comparison of prices in a Connecticut 
grocery chain during the August freeze and 
the prices on the same articles now shows 
drastic increases. 

For example, California chuck roast sold for 
78c a pound in August and now is $1.10 a 
pound. A package of hotdogs increased from 
79c a pound to 95c a pound. Bacon increased 
from 69c per pound to $1.08 per pound. Fro- 
zen vegetables increased from 4 for 89c to 2 
for 53c, frozen french fries from 4/$1.00 to 
8/89c. These increases can be seen in other 
products as well. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the Cost of 
Living Council, which has overall administra- 
tive authority for the economic program, un- 
dertake a detailed investigation into the cur- 
rent food prices. My constituents and, I be- 
lieve, the American people will not be satis- 
fled with a token gesture. They want, and 
deserve, actions that effect in lower food 
costs. 

I am hopeful that you will undertake such 
an investigation immediately, and not allow 
these great price increases to be borne by the 
working men and women who have accepted 
wage restraints because they believed prices 
would be held in check. I would appreciate 
your early response to this request. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R, COTTER, 
Member of Congress. 


EXPANDING RIGHT TO VOTE FOR 
CITIZENS 


(Mr. RANGEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing three major pieces of legis- 
lation designed to expand the right to 
vote for our citizens. We in America have 
always cherished the right to vote. A ma- 
jor responsibility of citizenship is partici- 
pation in the decision of who shall gov- 
ern. Civics classes, citizenship education 
programs, voter registration drives, pub- 
lic service advertisements on radio and 
television—all exhort us to register and 
vote for the candidates of our choice, to 
make our voices heard in the democratic 
process of Government. 

Unfortunately, rhetoric overshadows 
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reality in the electoral process in the 
United States. Instead of knocking down 
the barriers that lock millions of citizens 
out of the voting booth, we have silently 
accepted a system which unfairly denies 
many of our people their right to vote. 
It is imperative that Congress acts to re- 
verse this hypocritical situation, a situa- 
tion which leaves countless voters out in 
the cold on election day. 

THE ABSENTEE VOTER ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1972 


My first bill, the Absentee Voter As- 
sistance Act of 1972, would prohibit the 
imposition of inequitable residency re- 
quirements as a condition of voting for 
Senator, Representative, Delegate or Res- 
ident Commissioner. In our highly mobile 
age, it is anachronistic to disenfranchise 
those citizens who choose to move from 
one community to another. Each election 
year, voters who are otherwise eligible are 
unable to cast their ballots in congres- 
sional contests simply because they can- 
not comply with the hodgepodge of State 
and local residency requirements. 

The Absentee Voter Assistance Act 
would do for congressional elections what 
the Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1970 did for Presidential elections—open 
up the polling place to more citizens. 

This legislation would guarantee that 
no citizen otherwise eligible to vote would 
be denied his fundamental right to vote 
in a congressional election if he registers 
and has resided in the State or congres- 
sional district for the 30 days preceding 
the election. At the same time, the States 
would be permitted to enact less strin- 
gent residency requirements. 

THE UNIVERSAL VOTER REGISTRATION ACT 
OF 1972 

The Universal Voter Registration Act 
of 1972, my second voting rights bill, 
would establish a system of universal 
voter registration for Federal elections. 
Registration forms would be prepared by 
a universal voter registration adminis- 
tration. Other Federal agencies such as 
the Post Office, Selective Service System, 
Department of Defense, and Veterans’ 
Administration would help distribute the 
registration forms, along with the aid of 
the State Department operating overseas 
and with the cooperation of State and 
local elections officials within their juris- 
dictions. The States would be permitted 
to treat those registered for Federal elec- 
tions under this Act as also registered 
for their own elections. 

The administration, in addition to re- 
turning completed registration forms to 
the appropriate State or local officials, 
would also be charged with other respon- 
sibilities, including compiling and provid- 
ing voting information and making rec- 
ommendations to the President and Con- 
gress to increase voter registration and 
participation. 

The right to privacy for those regis- 
tered under this act is guaranteed by a 
provision barring the use of voter regis- 
tration lists maintained under this leg- 
islation for commercial purposes. 

THE REENFRANCHISEMENT ACT OF 1972 


Finally, the Reenfranchisement Act of 
1972 would correct an historic injustice 
which was created when we—who pro- 
fess to believe in the importance of the 
ballot box—deny the very basic right to 
vote to those who have been convicted 
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of a crime and have fulfilled the sentence 
of the court. 

Only a small handful of States permit 
these individuals who have lost their 
right to vote as a result of criminal con- 
viction to be automatically reenfran- 
chised after satisfying the legal obliga- 
tions imposed by the court. This means 
that tens of thousands of law-abiding 
citizens across the United States con- 
tinue to be punished for their offenses of 
the past by finding part of their right 
and duty of citizenship abridged. 

My bill would provide that any citizen 
otherwise qualified to register and vote 
in a Federal election could not be denied 
the right to vote as of the date he: 

First, completes every period of im- 
prisonment imposed upon him as a re- 
sult of each conviction for which he lost 
that right; 

Second, completes every period of pa- 
role or probation granted him in connec- 
tion with each such conviction; 

Third, pays all fines levied or other- 
wise satisfies any other penalties im- 
posed upon him as a result of each such 
conviction; or 

Fourth, receives a pardon with respect 
to such conviction; whichever last occurs. 

This legislation would not infringe on 
the right of the States to establish their 
own voter registration or election proce- 
dures for those disenfranchised due to 
criminal convictions for State and local 
elections. 

Just as importantly, this legislation 
provides that no citizen otherwise quali- 
fied to vote in a Federal election would 
be denied that right on account of im- 
prisonment or confinement prior to con- 
viction for any criminal offense. In my 
own State of New York, for example, 
thousands of prisoners awaiting trial but 
otherwise eligible to vote cannot vote in 
a primary election for Federal officers by 
absentee ballot—despite the axiom that 
a man is innocent until proven guilty. If 
we do not want this traditional belief in 
the presumption of innocence to become 
a sanctimonious myth or empty illusion, 
it is imperative that we assure these un- 
convicted prisoners the same registra- 
tion and voting rights in Federal elec- 
tions as any other citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, if we in Congress are 
truly committed to the concept of full 
participation in government by our citi- 
zens, these three bills are logical and, 
indeed, necessary steps for us to take. 


FACTS ABOUT EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, in 
this election year we will undoubtedly be 
treated to a flood of distortions and 
partisan rhetoric about unemployment. 
Therefore, I would like to share with my 
colleagues some facts about employment 
and unemployment which were high- 
lighted in a recen) “Wall Street Journal” 
article. 

Total employment in this country has 
increased by nearly 8 million jobs in the 
last 5 years. There were 114 million more 
people employed last month than in Jan- 
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uary 1971 even thougk the unemployment 
rate stayed at about the same level. 
Further, this unemployment statistic can 
be misleading. For example, fewer than 
half of the people counted as unemployed 
are without jobs because they have been 
iaid off from work. As the Journal sug- 
gests, if a man is fired, he becomes one 
of the unemployed. If his previously non- 
working wife also starts to look for work, 
she is added to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. And if their son, still in school, 
now looks for part-time work, he too is 
counted. The net result of this example is 
that employment drops by one person 
while unempolyment increases by three. 

Another important point is that the 
steady growth of our employment pat- 
tern in the last 5 years does not bespeak 
a recession. In a real recession the total 
number of employed persons either stops 
rising or falls. In January 1972, by com- 
parison, there were almost 8 million more 
workers than in January 1966, an in- 
crease of about 11 percent over the 6- 
year period. With the 6 percent real 
growth in GNP during 1972 expected by 
both public and private forecasters, I 
think we may expect this pattern of 
growth to continue. 

I am inserting the article from the 
January 17, 1972, edition of the Wall 
Street Journal at this point. 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


Unemployment. Of all the economic num- 
bers tossed about with minimal understand- 
ing these days, the one representing the un- 
employment rate probably tops the list of 
the most-used and least-comprehended. 
Few political speeches can do without it. Re- 
formers trumpet it. Talk about it is heard 
from the pulpit and in the seminar. It be- 
sprinkles the chitchat of the cocktail hour. 
Even school kids refer to it. But there is, 
withal, much more talk than clear thought 
on the subject. And maybe another try at 
keeping it in perspective is warranted. 

Fluctuating within a fraction of a point 
for more than a year, the much-mouthed 
figure now stands at 6.1%. Contrasting this 
with manpower-tight wartime rates (more 
men in the armed services, more workers in 
defense plants), most commentators seem 
to take it for granted that this represents a 
very bad situation indeed. 

But others are beginning to wonder. Look- 
ing about them for other evidences of really 
large-scale joblessness, they find themselves 
confused. The following paragraph reflects 
this confusion. It is excerpted from a letter 
among those flowing across this writer’s desk. 

“There is something wrong—radically 
wrong—with the unemployment figures. 
With all the unemployed reported, it would 
be reasonable to assume that you could get 
& car washed, that you could get a house 
painted, that an electrical contractor could 
hire helpers, that it would be possible to em- 
ploy people for clerical positions such as 
bank clerks .. . But I have checked many 
sections of the country and they all report 
the difficulty in finding people to take jobs.” 

The letter writer may be guilty of exag- 
geration. And his cross-country survey may 
have been less than scientific. But he has a 
point. And it is this: Sure, there are people 
out of work today—there always are. But is 
the situation now anything like as bad as it 
is commonly painted? And if it is indeed so 
bad, why is it that would-be employers so 
often find it hard to hire people? 

These questions aren’t easy to answer. But 
an honest effort can be made. 

The best starting point is a look behind 
the 6.1% figure at the total number of peo- 
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ple classified as unemployed, and a break- 
down as to who they are. The Labor Depart- 
ment’s estimates for December are as fol- 
lows. 


Jobless 
2, 141, 000 
1, 710, 000 


Age-Sex Groups 
Males, 20 yrs. and over 
Females, 20 yrs. and over 


All Teenagers (16-19 yrs.)_-----_ 1, 365, 000 


5, 216, 000 


As a source of public befuddlement on the 
overall unemployment picture, the most im- 
portant figure by far in the above table 
is the one for teenagers. The teenggers, of 
working manpower in the nation, but it will 
course, represent only a tiny fraction of the 
be noted that they account for more than 
a fourth—26 out of every 100—of the “un- 
employed.” 

Over half of all employed teenagers quite 
logically only work part-time—on after- 
school jobs and such. But if any one of 
these kids is looking for even an after-school 
job and can’t find it, he counts just as much 
in the overall unemployment total as an 
out-of-work head of a family. 

Under this system of calculation, the 
teenage unemployment rate, now above 17 
percent, gives a boost to the overall unem- 
ployment rate drastically out of line with 
the teenager’s working role in the economy. 
The December jobless rate for adult men 
was actually only 4.4 percent—and for mar- 
ried men only 3.3 percent. 

Teenage unemployment heavily concen- 
trated in big-city slums is a serious thing. 
Hundreds of thousands of deprived youths, 
oppressed by grinding poverty, frustrated 
by idleness, tempted by drugs—their plight 
adds up to a dangerous, crime-breeding rash 
of sores on the social body. Only the blind 
can fail to see the evil in it and be con- 
cerned about finding a remedy. But to use 
this situation to help paint a picture of 
massive joblessness among bread-winning 
adults is plainly misleading. 

Now note the womenfolk in the unem- 
ployment breakdown. Women play a far 
greater role in today’s payroll working force 
than they did just a few years ago. Wage- 
earning females have increased by nearly 
10 million in the past decade—a gigantic 
leap of some 50 percent. And just as they 
have increased their role in the work force, 
they have increased as a factor in the un- 
employed totals. 

It will be noted in the table above that 
more than 1.7 million, or roughly a third 
of the total unemployed, are adult women. 
And, more important, they account for 44 
of every 100 adults classified as unemployed. 

But there are not many women electrical 
workers. Or house painters. Or car washers. 
Or TV repair technicians. Or auto mechanics. 
The list of jobs where womanpower, swollen 
as it is today, Just doesn't fit importantly into 
the picture goes on and on. 

Thus when you remove from the unem- 
ployed the largely unskilled and largely part- 
time-available teenagers, plus the women, 
who are not trained for so many occupations, 
you begin to get at least a partial answer to 
the man who wonders why, “with all the un- 
employed reported,” it is often so hard to 
hire people. 

It should be noted that adult women, as a 
source of family income, are not to be com- 
pared with the teenagers. Many women today 
provide the sole support for their families. 
And many more provide a sizable part of it. 

But as a group (a now big group, remem- 
ber) they are still to a much greater degree 
in-and-outers in the labor market than are 
the men. Far less than half of the women 
labeled unemployed are so classified because 
they lost jobs, A recent (November) Labor 
Department estimate figured 15% of the job- 
less adult women were thus listed because 
they had quit their last jobs voluntarily. And 
another whopping 44% had actually been 
out of the labor market for some time, and, 
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deciding to work again, hadn’t found jobs to 
their liking. 

No, the “6.1% unemployed” figure is not 
one to be happy about. But the public mis- 
conception it engenders is probably too big 
to measure. 

JOHN O'’RILEY. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER AND FIRST 
STRIKE CAPABILITY 


(Mr. DELLUMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
along with six of my colleagues, I am 
submitting new legislation to clearly 
clarify and define presidential power to 
order the first use of nuclear weapons 
in declared or undeclared war. 

In the present context of continued 
commitment to progress in the SALT 
talks, it seems appropriate for Congress 
to show at this time in a concrete way 
our Nation’s strong determination to 
avoid the disaster of nuclear war. I am 
therefore submitting this joint resolution 
that would require congressional author- 
ization for any first-strike use of nu- 
clear weapons. This would insure that if 
we ever contemplated taking this step, it 
would only be after full and careful de- 
liberation. 

On December 9, 1971, the Federation 
of American Scientists suggested similar 
legislation, and in their January News- 
letter added the following remarks: 

We should be clear about what such a re- 
quirement would do, and what it would not 
do. It would not—and this is critically im- 
portant—tie the hands of the President in 
the event that the United States or its allies 
are attacked with nuclear weapons. This is 
because it does not affect our nuclear retali- 
ation power ... We repeat the all-important 
point we wish to emphasize: no conventional 
conflict demands an immediate nuclear re- 
sponse, There will be time for Congress to 
share with the President the responsibility 
for nuclear escalation, if escalation is being 
considered. And the nuclear escalation war- 
rants the broadest possible deliberation. 


I am sure that this step would in- 
crease the security of our country. 
Anxious uncertainty is one great cause 
of fear and recklessness. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, other countries would 
know both when he had no intention of 
taking this fatal step and when we felt 
a specific situation was serious enough 
to warrant consideration of a nuclear 
response. 

This legislation would further empha- 
size the collective responsibility in a 
democracy for the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government to work 
together in making the life-or-death de- 
cisions of war and peace. With this leg- 
islation, I hope to decrease tensions both 
at home and abroad, by decreasing the 
distrust and suspicion that result when 
basic decisions are felt to depend on the 
whims of only a few men, no matter how 
much we may admire these men. Some 
decisions we can delegate, but some must 
come from the whole community, and I 
hope my colleagues will realize that the 
question of the first use of nuclear 
weapons should fall into the latter cate- 
gory. 
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Following is the language of this 
important resolution: 


JOINT RESOLUTION TO CLARIFY PRESIDENTIAL 
Power To ORDER USE OF NUCLEAR WEAP- 
ONS, IN DECLARED OR UNDECLARED WAR 


Whereas since nuclear weapons have not 
been used in war for twenty-six years, a de- 
sirable precedent has been established and 
ought to be protected, and 

Whereas the difference between the use of 
non-nuclear and nuclear weapons is so great 
as to fall outside a commander-in-chief’s sole 
responsibility, and 

Whereas a United States unilateral escala- 
tion from non-nuclear to nuclear conflict 
would be a political act of the greatest con- 
sequence that would involve the security of 
the whole nation and would increase the 
likelihood of other nations using nuclear 
weapons, immediately or thereafter, and 

Whereas the security of this nation would 
be strengthened if allies, enemies and neu- 
trals were reassured of the seriousness with 
which this nation views the distinction be- 
tween nuclear and non-nuclear weapons, and 

Whereas no non-nuclear conflict could de- 
mand a nuclear response so immediate as to 
preclude consultation with Congress, and 

Whereas the Congress deems it necessary 
and proper to clarify the exact nature of the 
authority delegated to the President: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, 

Sec. 1: The President shall not order the 
first use of nuclear weapons anywhere in the 
world, except in response to the use of nu- 
clear weapons by others, without prior au- 
thorization by Congress. No declaration of 
war shall be deemed sufficient authorization 
for this purpose unless such authorization is 
specifically included therein. 

Sec. 2: In asking for such authorization, 
the President will provide the Congress with 
such material as will allow the Congress to 
judge of the necessity of granting this power, 
and will carefully describe the circumstances 
in which this power would be used. No such 
authorization shall extend beyond the cir- 
cumstances for which it was specifically 
intended. 

Sec. 3: Nothing in this legislation shall 
prejudice the right of the President to re- 
spond to nuclear attack, including the irre- 
vocable launch of nuclear weapons by others, 
with United States nuclear weapons. 


BOMBINGS 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a bombing at the office of New York 
impresario Sol Hurok aroused major at- 
tention in the news media. It did so, 
presumably, because Hurok is a nation- 
ally known figure and because an in- 
nocent receptionist in the office was 
killed. 

Police are investigating the possibility 
of a link between the bombing and the 
fact that Hurok books talent from the 
Soviet Union for appearances in the 
United States and this might have caused 
him to arouse the wrath of some far- 
right hate group. 

This brainless act of fatal violence was, 
of course, frightening. But it was far 
from being an unusual occurrence. In 
fact, bombings in this country are be- 
coming rather routine—they occur be- 
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tween one and five a day. That is right: 
from one to five daily. 

This chilling fact is recorded in a pub- 
lication researched and compiled by the 
National Bomb Data Center, an opera- 
tion of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and funded by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

The NBDC report reveals that about 
half of these destructive devices are of 
an incendiary nature—like the one that 
killed receptionist Iris Kones, a 27-year- 
old woman whose crime for which she 
drew the death penalty was, according 
to friends, a deep appreciation for fine 
art and good music, hence her employ- 
ment in Hurok’s agency. 

The rest are explosive devices ranging 
from little more than firecracker size to 
ones with the capability of wrecking en- 
tire apartment buildings—like one that 
caused the deaths of suspected, so-called 
Weather People in New York sometime 
ago. 

The House Committee on Internal 
Security, which I chair, had occasion to 
study one of the larger explosive bomb- 
ings during our investigation of and 
hearings into the Black Panther Party. 
The incident occurred in August of 1970 
in Omaha, Nebr., when eight policemen 
investigated the report of a disturbance. 
At the address, officers noticed a green 
suitcase on the fioor. One officer started 
to pick it up and it exploded with a shat- 
tering blast, killing him and injuring the 
others. For further details on that inci- 
dent one can check the committee's re- 
port: “Gun-barrel Politics: The Black 
Panther Party, 1966-71,” House Report 
No. 92-470. 

The NBDC study shows that there is 
no clear picture of those who employ ex- 
plosive or incendiary devices in order to 
further their aims, no such things as 
the “mad bomber” of cartoon and fic- 
tional fame. 

Bombers are children and revolution- 
aries of the right and left; political pro- 
testers of the extreme ends of the spec- 
trum; racial protestors—both white and 
black—Jewish protesters and anti-Sem- 
ites; juvenile delinquents and criminals 
using explosion or fire as a diversionary 
tactic; and simply people engaging in ex- 
periments aimed at satisfying simple 
curiosity—often resulting in their own 
death or dismemberment. 

Thompson S. Crockett, research direc- 
tor of the IACP and the man instrumen- 
tal in compiling the study says: 

The public image of the bomber is the radi- 
cal, the Weatherman, the Black Panther, but 
that is not the bomber at all. Their notoriety 
just activates other activities. 

It begins with the young, not the radical 
but the youth with a high level of curiosity. 
They hear of bombings. They read about how 
to make bombs in the underground press. 
They get to exploring. The excitement of ex- 
plosion leads to experimentation. They move 


from the experimenting steps in the woods 
to putting bombs in front of a school. 


It’s easy to say that that is a socially moti- 
vated bombing, but who knows. 


Although there has definitely been a 
marked increase in bombing, according 
to the NBDC, use of bombs as a weapon 


of terrorism has been a fact of life in 
this country for almost a century. Some 
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of the more famous examples: An anar- 
chist’s bomb killed seven police officers in 
Chicago’s Haymarket Square in 1886. 
Ten persons were killed by a fragmenta- 
tion device thrown at a San Francisco 
parade in 1916. A bomb killed 11 persons 
when it exploded in Milwaukee’s Central 
Police Station in 1917. 

And a bomb on Wall Street killed 33 
persons and injured 200 during an inci- 
dent in 1930. 

Some interesting facts about modern 
bombings developed by the center: 

California leads all other States in 
bombings and the Pacific region has 
more than any other. Last October, for 
example, California had 25 of the 111 
bomb incidents that month in this coun- 
try. 

The bombers were at work in every 
month, although they increased their at- 
tacks from 90 in December of 1970 to 346 
the following June. 

Bombs are being made from material 
that can be bought in a neighborhood 
shopping area to those which are re- 
quired to be created in a sophisticated 
laboratory. 

Besides information furnished through 
the underground press, there is a 95- 
cent book of instructions on the subject 
available at many bookstands and for 
those who wish to pursue the subject to 
the ultimate, there is the “Anarchist’s 
Cookbook,” sold at $25 in hardcover and 
$6 in paperback. 

The IACP opened its center in July of 
1970 with the LEAA grant. It has about 
18 employees, including five expert bomb 
technicians. The center collects data and 
the devices themselves; analyzes the in- 
formation and distributes it to IACP’s 
8,500 members as well as to the general 
public. 

The information it furnishes is becom- 
ing more valuable to authorities daily. At 
one time, bombings used to be limited 
almost entirely to cities such as New 
York, Chicago, Miami, and Montreal— 
they are still most frequent in cities of 
more than 250,000 population. However, 
bombers have achieved more mobility 
and information collected by the center 
from one location can help in others. 

Recently, you may recall, bombs were 
found in eight bank safety deposit boxes 
and a ninth exploded prematurely. 
Through gathering information from 
each bank, compiling it swiftly and ana- 
lyzing it, the center found that: 

Each bomb cost $40.27, box rental 
averaged $6 a year, costs of letters in- 
forming news media of the bombs and 
trips to San Francisco, Chicago and New 
York raised the total cost of each to 
roughly $785. Therefore, it was reason- 
able to assume that the bomber had been 
rather well financed. 

At least one potential tragedy was 
averted through use of the center’s in- 
formation. A police sergeant in San 
Francisco read its report on the Omaha 
incident, remembered what he read and 
was extremely cautious while leading 
fellow officers in answer to a similar call. 
The officers went in through a window. 
They discovered that the door had been 
fitted up as a bomb. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover had this 
to say recently about a new menace to 
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our society, the urban guerrillas, and 
their use of violence to destroy: 

Today’s urban guerrilla is a new type of 
criminal, considerably different from the old- 
line, traditional hoodlum, thief and robber. 
His aims are not primarily loot or selfish 
gain... but revolution, that is the over- 
throw of our democratic institutions. 

The power which the urban guerrilla can 
wield (and an occasions has wielded) is 
terrifying. An anonymous bomb threat can 
disrupt industrial production, close down 
airports, schools and public buildings and 
disrupt the lives of thousands of citizens. 
In fact the urban guerrilla, whether he be 
a New Leftist, Weatherman, a member of the 
Black Panther Party or the Pro-Maoist Revo- 
lutionary Union, or some other extremist 
from either the right or the left, highlights 
& basic fact of society which we simply can- 
not overlook; namely the destructive poten- 
tial of the fanatical few. 

The urban guerrilla is a clear and present 
danger—not to law enforcement alone, which 
must directly face his bitter and diabolic 
violence, but to the entire Nation. If this 
mentality of extremism continues to grow, 
the future of our society based on law will 
be gravely injured. 


Mr. Speaker, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration has, in this 
case, funded what I consider a most use- 
ful tool in combating the urban guer- 
rilla and others who would disrupt our 
society through incendiary and explosive 
bombing. 

The danger remains, but at least now 
we have the facts to become ever more 
aware and informed of it and perhaps 
the means to turn aside and blunt the 
impact of this threat to our society. 

If all Federal aid funds were spent as 
usefully as this particular grant, we 
Sat indeed be getting our money’s 
worth, 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN FOR NEGOTIATION 


(Mr. MORSE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
sought over the past several years in my 
capacity as a legislator to hasten the end 
of the war in Vietnam; and as one who 
has constantly supported amendments to 
relevant legislation which were designed 
to terminate U.S. involvement in South- 
east Asia; and as one who has been called 
by some a critic of President Nixon’s ef- 
forts to end the hostilities in Vietnam, I 
feel it would be less than honest of me 
not to acknowledge that I am convinced 
of the President’s commitment to end the 
war. I am convinced that what he pro- 
posed last Tuesday, understood and sup- 
ported by a people united in their com- 
mitment to peace, can best and most ex- 
peditiously lead us not only to an end of 
U.S. involvement in Vietnam, but, even 
more important, to an end to the war it- 
self. 

The President’s comprehensive plan 
for negotiation is, I feel, a sound basis 
for unified support by the American peo- 
ple, and I am pleased that many, like 
myself, who may have once been critical 
of the administration’s policies in Viet- 
nam in the past, have now put aside their 
differences and have begun to underscore 
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their areas of agreement with the Presi- 
dent. 

In this regard, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues two recent articles, written by 
commentators not often supportive of 
the administration’s policies in Vietnam, 
which emphasize the necessity of coop- 
eration with the President, in what, I 
feel, can be a successful framework for 
negotiations, The first is a column by 
William Raspberry in the Washington 
Post of January 31, and the second, the 
lead article in the New Republic of 
February 5. I ask unanimous consent 
that they include them at this point in 
the REcorp: 

THE PRESIWENT’S BLOCKBUSTER 


For nearly a decade, through three suc- 
cessive administrations, this journal has re- 
peatedly, bitterly, opposed the policies and 
practices of our government in Indochina. 
We condemned the Kennedy administration 
for opening the door to US military interven- 
tion, the Johnson administration for mon- 
strously widening the war, and the Nixon 
administration for not acting promptly wheh 
it first took office to make peace. What was 
done could not be justified by any moral 
imperative, specific congressional declara- 
tion, treaty obligation, or threat to the na- 
tional security, and the consequences of 
our commitment to the survival of a series 
of “governments” in Saigon have been mur- 
derous for the peoples of Indochina, destruc- 
tive of the good repute of the United States 
in the world, and subversive of domestic 
tranquility. That history can’t be erased or 
excused. The most that can be hoped is, in 
Senator Muskie’s words, “a new beginning.” 
That is what the President’s proposal of last 
week promises—the beginning of the end. 
Mr. Nixon’s first step in that direction was 
his decision to set up a schedule for troop 
withdrawals. But those bit-by-bit wtihdraw- 
als were primarily a response to growing voter 
unrest at high American casualties; they 
dulled the pain at home but did not go to 
the root of the disease abroad. Moreover, cou- 
pled with “Vietnamization,” partial disen- 
gagement could be read, and was, as signify- 
ing merely a tactical shift by the administra- 
tion, which henceforth would fight the war 
by proxy: the dead would not be our dead, 
or at least not so many of them. Now, the 
President has gone beyond that. For the 
first time, publicly, he seems to be seeking 
realistically not only to get foreign troops 
out, but to set in motion political forces in 
South Vietnam which may make possible a 
cease-fire and a settlement of conflicting in- 
terests. 

Item by item, there is little in the plan 
that has not been suggested before in some 
manner, It is the assembling of the items 
in this particular package, and the con- 
cillatory tone of the whole that are note- 
worthy. Two key points ought to find favor 
among non-Communist Vietnamese critics of 
President Thieu, and in Hanoi and the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. The first is the cate- 
gorical character of Nixon’s offer to pull out. 
The threat, indeed the seeming inevitability, 
of a US residual force remaining in Vietnam 
for an indeterminate period is absent. Hanoi 
has been intransigent on this point, under- 
standably so; for how, short of surrender, 
could it tolerate not only America’s continu- 
ing provision of Hanoi’s political enemy, but 
the support of that enemy by US air and 
naval power? The President has confronted 
that objection: 

“There will be total withdrawal from 
South Vietnam of all US forces and other 
foreign forces allied with the government of 
South Vietnam within six months of an 
agreement.” The awkward question of how 
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and when North Vietnamese forces are to pull 
back is wisely finessed both in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and Mr. Kissinger’s briefing 
of newsmen last week. As to whether any 
future government in South Vietnam might 
receive US military assistance, the President 
pledges nothing: obviously there will be no 
such aid if the then government does not 
want it—and there may not even be if it 
does. At any rate, “the political future of 
South Vietnam,” Mr. Nixon says, “will be 
left for the people of South Vietnam to 
decide for themselves, free from outside 
interference.” And that leads us to the 
second key point. Mr. Nixon is prepared to 
accept something other than the status quo 
in Saigon. No, he will not “overthrow our 
ally.” But in effect, the President, as we read 
him, is ready to negotiate. Thieu’s exit and 
a transition toward a more acommodating 
coalition in Saigon. Thieu’s willingness to 
resign prior to an internationally supervised 
new election is, as Henry Kissinger observes, 
“an important political fact.” The US, Mr. 
Nixon says, “will support no candidate and 
will remain completely neutral in [that] 
election.” The exact composition and effec- 
tiveness of the international monitoring he 
has in mind is a matter for further explora- 
tion, and it is vital. Certainly Hanoi will not 
put its faith in any election controlled by a 
Thieu apparatus without Thieu. It might, 
however, discern opportunities in Mr. Nixon’s 
reference to representation in the election of 
“all political forces in South Vietnam, 
including the National Liberation Front.” 
(Italics added) 

There are two other parts of the package 
which deserve comment. The first is the 
recognition that any coming together of the 
two Vietnams is a matter for the Vietnamese 
alone to work out. Second, the President 
through Mr. Kissinger suggests that his six 
months’ timetable for the withdrawal of US 
and allied forces and the release of all pris- 
oners can be set in motion once “agreement 
in principle is signed.” 

In the light of past misdeeds and mis- 
representations, we do not blame Hanoi for 
approaching any such peace initiative with 
suspicion. And if it finally rejects the plan 
as a basis for negotiations, the administra- 
tion would still not be justified in prolonging 
the war or keeping up the savage bombard- 
ment of recent months, which is useless as 
blackmail and counter-productive if you’re 
trying to get a settlement. Much depends on 
how specific proposals are interpreted at the 
bargaining table, and on the general attitude 
of the negotiators as they work their way 
through a complex agenda. Nevertheless, the 
President has produced a blockbuster that 
just might unblock the impasse in Paris. He 
is not serving an ultimatum; he offers a 
compromise to get the United States out, 
free the prisoners, and make way for new 
political alignments in South Vietnam. He 
will consider “alternatives to make it even 
more flexible.” He's on the right track. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1972] 
A Sick REACTION TO NIXON 
(By William Raspberry) 

Two of the three primary reactions to the 
President’s recent revelation of his secret 
Vietnam negotiations are fairly easy to talk 
about. They are more or less clearcut and 
have more or less articulate spokesmen. 

First is the reaction of triumph (or cha- 
grin, depending on your point of view) that 
for the past several months Mr. Nixon was 
doing precisely what his most respected 
critics were accusing him of refusing to do: 
Offering American withdrawal—even by a 
“certain date’—in exchange for the return 
of American POWs. 

The President’s announcement embar- 
rassed those (particularly the Democratic 
presidential hopefuls among them) who had 
been demanding just that sort of proposition. 

It vindicated those whose faith was that 
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the President really did want to extricate his 
country from the war and was sparing no 
effort to do so. In either case, it must be 
counted a political plus for Mr. Nixon for the 
time being, although it may blow up in his 
face between now and November. 

The second reaction is that the President’s 
eight-point proposal, whether sincerely of- 
fered or not, cannot work—for the simple 
reason that Hanoi can gain more heavily by 
not agreeing to anything. 

America clearly is getting out of Vietnam 
without the benefit of negotiation, the argu- 
ment goes. In light of that irrevocable trend, 
Hanoi could only lose by entering into seri- 
ous negotiation. The smart thing from 
Hanoi's point of view would be to avoid any- 
thing drastic—either at the bargaining table 
or on the battlefield—and simply permit the 
continuing withdrawal of the American 
forces. 

The first two reactions are essentially 
practical, and have to do with whether this 
plan or that can work. 

There is a third, more troubling position 
that is difficult to document because it has 
no respected spokesman. It is that America 
does not deserve a graceful exit from the 
war and must not be permitted to have one. 

The American inyolyement in Vietnam 
was immoral from the very beginning, the 
feeling seems to be, and it is immoral for 
immorality to go unpunished, 

It is the same reaction some of us have 
to “liberal” talk about prison reform or re- 
habilitation of criminals. It is the same feel- 
ing some of us would have had if Hitler had 
been able to negotiate an honorable end to 
World War II. 

Someone (maybe it was Sam Smith of the 
D.C. Gazette) once said that the notion of 
America getting out of Vietnam with honor 
is like a prostitute getting out of her pro- 
fession with her virginity intact. 

Nor is it a new feeling. Its most blatant 
manifestation came in the chants of “Ho, 
Ho, Ho Chi Minh, NFL is gonna win” that 
used to mark the big peace demonstrations. 

But it also showed up in some of the re- 
actions to such military initiatives as the 
Cambodian and Laotian “incursions”; not 
merely that the initiative couldn't work for 
this or that military reason, nor even that 
the initiative amounted to an immoral 
widening of the war. 

Those reactions were there of course. But 
also there was the feeling—the fear—that 
these gross actions might work, and since 
their success would be vindication for im- 
morality, they must be opposed. 

I suppose it is the psychological equivalent 
of those sick people who keep finding new 
ways to fail because they subconsciously feel 
that they don’t deserve success. 

But you can treat sick people who insist 
on punishing themselves. A nation cannot 
afford to indulge in that sort of self-destruc- 
tion. 

I don’t argue with those who say the war 
was—is—wrong, nor even with those who say 
& proper comeuppance for our folly might 
be a good thing. 

But it is sick to work at delivering your 
own comeuppance, and that is what some of 
those who oppose the war and Richard 
Nixon’s handling of it are proposing. 

Extrication from the war—even without 
honor—is going to be difficult enough under 
any circumstance, The moralistic posturing 
of self-righteous critics won’t make it any 
easier, 


LEAD POISONING AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 


ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning is a devastating disease, 
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afflicting thousands of young children 
each year. The striking aspect of this 
dread illness, however, is that it is totally 
preventable. 

We know how to identify lead poison- 
ing. We know how to treat its victims. 
And we know how to eliminate its causes. 
All that has been lacking is the commit- 
ment to do so. 

For far too long, this Government has 
closed its eyes to the fate of the thou- 
sands of inner-city youngsters who have 
been subjected to this disease. Therefore, 
it was encouraging that in his message to 
the Congress on Environmental Awaken- 
ing yesterday, the President, recognizing 
mounting public concern, underscored 
the desperate need to prevent the unnec- 
essary loss of life and health from the 
hazard of childhood lead poisoning. 
Hopefully, now that the President has 
spoken out, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will allocate the 
meager $7.5 million which the Congress 
appropriated for fiscal year 1972 to com- 
bat this disease and which is yet to be 
committed. There must be a national 
commitment to the eradication of the 
blight of childhood lead poisoning. 

A major stride in that direction would 
be prompt action on the legislation—H.R. 
12466 and companion bills—which I have 
introduced with 61 cosponsors to broaden 
the scope of the Lead-Based Paint Poi- 
soning Prevention Act and to increase 
funding under that act to $50 million for 
fiscal year 1973 and each fiscal year 
thereafter. Similar legislation (S. 3080) 
has been introduced in the other body by 
Senator KENNEDY on behalf of himself 
and 27 Senators. 

It is essential that this country under- 
take every possible effort to safeguard its 
children from the hazards of lead poi- 
soning. We know what must be done. Now 
we must do it. 


SENIOR CITIZENS SHOULD NOT BE 
PENALIZED FOR WORKING— 
RAISING THE EARNINGS LIMIT 
FROM $1,680 TO $3,000 


(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to allow older 
Americans to earn up to $3,000 a year 
without any reduction in their social se- 
curity benefits..This legislation is de- 
signed to implement one of the recom- 
mendations of the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. 

The present earnings limitation of 
$1,680 means that many Americans who 
have reached the age of 65 and are still 
working cannot collect the social secu- 
rity benefits that they have been con- 
tributing to for so long. In my opinion, 
people should not be penalized for 
working. At the very least the outside 
earnings limitation is unrealistically 
low. It should be raised substantially. 
H.R. 1 raises the limitation of $1,680 to 
$2,000 with a $1 reduction in social secu- 
rity benefits for every $2 earned over 
that, but this, too, is inadequate. 

The White House Conference on 
Aging, held here November 28 to Decem- 
ber 2 was attended by 3,400 delegates 
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and made many suggestions for improv- 
ing the quality of life of senior citizens. 
Among these suggestions was a specific 
recommendation by the section on in- 
come that the exempt amount of earn- 
ings under the social security retire- 
ment test should be increased to $3,000 
a year. The National Council of Senior 
Citizens also endorses this position. 

The legislative proposals adopted by 
the conference were drawn up by older 
Americans who know firsthand what is 
needed to assure a decent life for our 
senior citizens. Of the recommendations 
made at the 1961 White House Confer- 
ence, many have been enacted and have 
proved successful. These include medi- 
care, medicaid, and the Older Americans 
Act to establish the U.S. Administration 
on Aging. The resolutions adopted by the 
1971 conference delegates should be re- 
garded not as a basis for further study 
but as a mandate for action. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to introduce this bill and 
thereby forward one of the goals of the 
Conference on Aging. 

Perhaps a time will come when people 
will be able to live decently and com- 
fortably on social security alone, but to- 
day social security benefits are still woe- 
fully inadequate. Many older persons 
want the self-respect and dignity which 
comes from supporting themselves and 
not living off others. How can we in good 
conscience take away half of man’s so- 
cial security check because he does some 
part-time work to keep his rent paid and 
some clothes on his back? A substantial 
across-the-board increase in social se- 
curity benefits is needed, but until a de- 
cent minimum retirement income is 
established, senior citizens should be 
given the chance to help themselves. 

Much of the wages earned by individ- 
uals past the age of 65 is derived from 
part-time, temporary, or seasonal em- 
ployment. In so many cases it enables an 
older couple getting by on a subsistence 
level social security income to live a lit- 
tle more comfortably. Raising the earn- 
ing limitation or the retirement test, as 
it is also known, will permit people to 
better supplement their retirement in- 
come with at least part-time work with- 
out giving up social security benefits. 

Under the present law, individuals 
earning over $1,680 lose $1 of social 
security benefits for every $2 they 
earn up to $2,880 and a dollar for 
every dollar earned over that. My bill 
raises the limitation to $3,000 with a $1 
reduction for every two earned up to 
$4,200 and a dollar-for-dollar reduc- 
tion over that. 

In my opinion it is imperative that the 
Congress act expeditiously on this meas- 
ure and the other proposals of the White 
House conference that would make eco- 
nomic security a reality for our senior 
citizens. 


WE SHOULD BUY AMERICA 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I was dismayed to learn today 
that one of my distinguished colleagues 
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in the House was dining in the House 
restaurant and happened to look at the 
label on one of the new napkins provided 
by that establishment. The label read 
“100% Cotton, Made in Hong Kong.” 

Mr. Speaker, this House has gone on 
record as favoring legislation to regulate 
textile imports in order to protect our 
domestic textile industry and the jobs of 
American textile workers. This House 
has also bemoaned at length the decline 
in balance of payments and the trade 
deficit of this country. We now find that 
the House of Representatives itself is 
contributing to this unfortunate situa- 
tion by its purchases of napkins from 
abroad. 

I, for one, would rather see paper 
napkins used in the House of Representa- 
tives restaurant than napkins which are 
“100% Cotton, Made in Hong Kong.” 


THE DEATH OF THE GREAT LAKES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Mrkva) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, the Great 
Lakes are being poisoned. Slowly but 
surely, they are dying off—losing their 
oxygen and their vitality—and slowly but 
surely, the quality of life for the people 
who live around them is deteriorating. 
Together the five lakes cover 95,000 
square miles, comprising an area often 
described as the world’s largest body of 
“fresh” water. Today, at least part of 
that description is no longer accurate. 
Every year, more beaches are closed be- 
cause there is too much bacteria in the 
water. Every month, the water is stained 
and fouled with new pollutants and sew- 
age and, every day, the lakes yield a bit 
more to the pollution of progress. Lake 
Erie already is a dead sea where there is 
no recreation, no fishing, and virtually no 
life—except perhaps for the scavenger 
fish, the sludge worms and the algae 
which seem to thrive on the municipal 
and industrial waste. Lake Michigan and 
Lake Ontario are not far behind. 

The last few years have seen the be- 
ginning of a new national awareness on 
the problems of the environment. But 
despite that, the Great Lakes have lost 
ground in their struggle with the pollu- 
tion of man and industry, because every 
hour another billion gallons of waste is 
dumped into them. Every one of the 
Great Lakes is more polluted today than 
it was 5 years ago. It is almost futile to 
discuss “progress” in the fight against 
pollution—we have not even been able to 
keep up with it. As a nation, we still are 
spending more time and money polluting 
the Great Lakes than we are spending to 
revitalize them. It is simply a losing 
battle. 

On February 8, 1971—almost precisely 
1 year ago today—the President sent 
Congress a message on the environment. 
In it, he outlined a sweeping program 
that covered water pollution, air pollu- 
tion, the recycling of wastes, pesticides, 
and national parks. The President em- 
phasized that sacrifices would have to be 
made to meet the national commitment 
eens the environment because, he 
said: 
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As we strive to expand our national effort, 
we must also keep in mind the greater cost 
of not pressing ahead. 


The battle for a better environment 
can be won, the President said, “and we 
are winning it.” Now, 1 year after that 
Presidential message, there is evidence 
that we are not trying to expand our na- 
tional effort, evidence that we are not 
winning the battle for a better environ- 
ment, evidence that the Great Lakes and 
all of us are the losers. 

It is a sad and troubling story. The 
Environmental Protection Agency re- 
cently asked the administration for 
$141.3 million to support a proposal 
which assigned “national priority” to the 
fight against pollution in the Great 
Lakes. It was a comprehensive proposal— 
bold and innovative with a clear-cut 
goal and a good chance of meeting it— 
but the Office of Management and 
Budget rejected the request and the pro- 
posal. With a national budget of $246.3 
billion, and a deficit of more than $25 
billion, it seemed that $141 million to 
fight pollution in the Great Lakes was 
too much a fiscal burden for the country 
to bear. As a result, the battle against 
pollution will continue to be a losing 
battle. 

I am not alone in my concern over the 
administration’s failure to provide the 
money. Only last weekend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan and as- 
sistant minority leader ROBERT P. Grir- 
FIN, wrote the director of OMB urging 
the administration to adopt EPA’s pro- 
posal for the Great Lakes. Senator GRIF- 
FIN said he was aware of the problems 
with the budget but, he went on— 

I believe it is vital to at least begin action 
this year. 


Senator GRIFFIN also said he hoped the 
President would include a comprehensive 
Great Lakes program in his new environ- 
mental message. That message was deliv- 
ered to Congress yesterday. It contained 
a great many ideas and proposals, but 
there was not a single word about the 
Great Lakes. 

One year ago, in his environmental 
report to Congress, the President said: 

We have the technology to deal with most 
forms of water pollution. We must make 
sure it is used. 


Somehow, that desire—that promise of 
commitment—lost its way in the last 12 
months. We are not making sure the anti- 
pollution technology is being used in the 
Great Lakes, and I am afraid that the 
results of the gap between promise and 
performance will become clear in the 
next 5 or 10 years. By then, Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Ontario may have joined 
Lake Erie on the list of dead seas, and 
Lake Erie will not be the only body of 
“fresh” water in this country which has, 
in the words of the EPA report: 

A mat of algae two feet thick and a few 
hundred square miles in extent that floats 
in the middle of the lake in mid-summer. 


That is the prospect for the other 
four Great Lakes, and I simply cannot 
understand the refusal of this adminis- 
tration to set aside $141 million to help 
save them. The 30 million people who live 
in the Great Lakes Basin are going to 
find it difficult to understand too. They 
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realize that when the quality of the en- 
vironment—and the quality of their 
lives—is at stake, $141 million is only 
the minimum amount necessary, espe- 
cially compared with a national budget 
that comes close to one quarter of a 
trillion dollars. It is like refusing to spend 
6 cents after just spending $100. That 
extra $141 million would only have in- 
creased the total budget for natural re- 
sources and environmental programs by 
2 percent. It is not the item that 
would have bankrupted the Republic. 

It all comes down to a matter of priori- 
ties—in short, what comes first, what 
things does this country value the most. 
The failure of the administration to al- 
locate $141 million to fight Great Lakes 
pollution is even more disturbing when 
compared with other budget items in the 
same price range; $141 million is less 
than this country is going to spend just 
doing the research on the proposed 
space shuttle; $141 million is less than 
the cost of the new B-1 jet bomber, and 
this country spends $141 million every 
3 days to fight the war in Southeast 
Asia. No one disputes the need to spend 
part of the national budget on defense. 
But it is rather ironic that this country 
can afford to spend so much on military 
defense yet spend so little on ecological 
defense—to fight a very real, very dan- 
gerous enemy that threatens our very 
well-being. That enemy is pollution, and 
it does not take an environmental expert 
to understand its threat—especially to 
the Great Lakes. 

The EPA realizes the danger. It 
realizes that Lake Michigan and Lake 
Ontario will not die suddenly. Rather, 
it will be death from a long and lin- 
gering illness, an illness that might have 
been cured had it not been for the in- 
difference and inactivity of people and 
government. In its report to the Presi- 
dent which justified the $141 million re- 
quest, the agency pointed out that many 
communities and industries in the Great 
Lakes region are not meeting the dead- 
lines for improved water quality, and 
EPA criticized the piecemeal approach to 
the problem of municipal and industrial 
waste which is doing more harm than 
good. 

To regain the initiative, the EPA re- 
port suggested “special attention” be 
given 12 specific areas in the Great Lakes 
region “to demonstrate positive cleanup 
results.” At one point in the 34-page 
document, the EPA summarized its con- 
clusions, emphasizing that the $141 mil- 
lion program could make real progress 
in the fight against Great Lakes pollu- 
tion. It said: 

Most of the actions called for under this 
proposal will be required in any event, to 
implement pending water pollution legisla- 
tion. The difference lies in focusing priority, 
manpower, and management attention on 
the Great Lakes to assure better and quick- 
er results. In doing so, we will be demon- 
strating a positive Administrative initiative, 
rather than allowing our actions to be dic- 
tated by events. We will also be demonstrat- 
ing a positive and sensible strategy for im- 
plementing the pending water pollution 
legislation. 


This is the proposal, the program and 
the reasoning that the administration 
rejected. This is the proposal it found 
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too costly. In the long run, rejecting it 
will prove even more costly. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
said it turned down the request from EPA 
because the projected deficit in the budg- 
et would not allow the commitment of 
funds over many years to separate local 
sanitary and storm sewer systems. In 
most areas, the systems are combined, 
and the combination generates a great 
deal of pollution, dumping untreated 
sewage into the lakes after a heavy rain. 
The total cost of controlling this would 
be between $8 and $13 billion—certainly 
a substantial amount even spread over 
many years. This is what OMB used as an 
excuse to turn down the request, and it 
was nothing more than an excuse. EPA 
did not ask for $8 billion. The agency did 
ask for $141 million to begin a creative 
and concrete program to stop pollution 
in the Great Lakes. The request was 
turned down. 

We are not talking about a Democratic 
cause here, or a Republican cause. Every 
person in this country must have an in- 
terest in this because every person in this 
country owns a small part of its natural 
resources. No one has a right to foul the 
air or pollute the water because they be- 
long to all of us. One out of every seven 
Americans lives in the Great Lakes Basin, 
and they depend on the lakes—not just 
for recreation—but for the water they 
drink. The poisoning of the Great Lakes 
then is nothing less than a national 
tragedy, and we are not doing very much 
to stop it. With the magnitude of the 
problem as great as it is, there is more 
than enough blame to go around—blame 
for the individuals who throw trash in 
the lake, blame for the industries that 
dump billions of gallons of waste and 
noxious chemicals into the lake, and 
blame for the local, State, and Federal 
Governments that watch it all happen. 

I am not quite sure where we stand 
now. Many of us are troubled and dis- 
appointed by the administration’s failure 
to approve the funds. Saving the Great 
Lakes is no “pork barrel” political project. 
Rather, it is an urgent national problem 
that deserves a national priority. These 
proposals were not offered by ignorant 
people without benefit of research and 
experience. Rather, they came from the 
Environmental Protection Agency—one 
of the most innovative and productive 
agencies in the Federal Government. 
When one considers what is at stake here, 
it is almost incredible that the adminis- 
tration would ignore the advice of its own 
environmental experts—that the admin- 
istration would ignore the threat to the 
health of the Great Lakes and the people 
who live near them. 

I have a particular interest in the 
Great Lakes. My home is perhaps half a 
mile from Lake Michigan, and I repre- 
sent half a million people who can use 
the Lake and its shoreline for recreation 
and pleasure, They can see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. Almost every week, there 
is a new threat to the Lake—another 
proposal to build an airport in it, another 
report on how the bacteria count has 
risen, another announcement that 
beaches will have to be closed, another 
decision not to fight pollution. Already, 
the pesticide levels in Lake Michigan are 
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the highest in any of the Great Lakes, 
and the EPA report noted another dan- 
ger. The flushing action and currents, 
the-natural antipollution process, pres- 
ent in all “fresh” water bodies are very 
slow in Lake Michigan, requiring about 
100 years compared with 3 years for 
Lake Erie. There is a very real concern 
among the people about the future of 
Lake Michigan. Many parents remember 
swimming there, and now they are afraid 
their children will never have that op- 
portunity. The value of Lake Michigan, 
the value of all the Great Lakes, cannot 
be measured. It is certainly more than 
$141 million. 

The most telling characteristic of the 
Nixon administration has been the gap 
between words and action, between 
promises and performance. The Pres- 
ident himself told the country early in 
his term, “Watch what I do, not what 
I say.” 

Nowhere is the gap between what is 
said and what is done larger than in the 
area of environmental protection. The 
recent Presidential message on environ- 
ment is the latest move in a public rela- 
tions game which the White House is 
playing in hopes of masking the lack of 
any serious commitment to environmen- 
tal protection in the only place where 
commitments really count—the national 
budget. 

Let the White House know that the 
Nation is taking the President’s earlier 
advice to heart—we are watching what 
the administration is doing, and what it 
is not doing. We are ignoring the rhetoric 
of environmental messages which are not 
backed up with money. 

Budgets do not lie. When all is said 
and done, it is the national budget which 
calls the country to judgment, for there 
is no explaining away the ranking of pri- 
orities it reveals. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1973 contains less funds for environ- 
mental programs than last year’s budget, 
and less even than the year before that. 
In terms of the percentage of the entire 
budget which is devoted to environmen- 
tal concerns, the fiscal 1973 budget is the 
lowest in 4 years—a mere 1 percent. 

The people of the Great Lakes region 
cannot swim in a sea of words. They will 
not be content fishing in their polluted 
lakes for words instead of fish. Most im- 
portantly, they cannot drink the rhetoric 
of the President. Environmental mes- 
sages are no substitute for environmen- 
tal action. The message which comes 
clearly through is that there will be no 
action this year to restore life to the dy- 
ing Great Lakes. 

The algae can rest easy for another 
year, courtesy of the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

I would like to quote once more from 
the President’s 1971 environmental mes- 
sage. He said: 

As our Nation comes to grips with our 
environmental problems, we will find that 
difficult choices have to be made, that sub- 
stantial costs have to be met, and that sacri- 
fices have to be made. Environmental quality 
cannot be achieved cheaply or easily. But, 


I believe the American people are ready to 
do what is necessary. 


The question today is not whether the 
American people are ready to do what 
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is necessary—but whether this adminis- 
tration is ready to do what is necessary. 
There has been a great deal of rhetoric 
about difficult choices and hard sacri- 
fices. The words have not been followed 
by action. One thing is certain: If we 
are not willing to make those choices and 
sacrifices now—if we are not willing to 
provide $141 million to start saving the 
Great Lakes—then it will not make any 
difference what we are willing to do 
10 years from now. 

Reporter Tom Littlewood of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times has done a series of 
articles on the EPA request and the prob- 
lems generated by OMB’s refusal to grant 
it. I would like to insert the complete 
text of the articles in the Recorp, along 
with an article that appeared in today’s 
Christian Science Monitor which details 
the inability of the Nixon administration 
to match its rhetoric with action in the 
environmental field: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 19, 1972] 
Punpine To CLEAN Up GREAT LAKES DENIED 
(By Tom Littlewood) 

WASHINGTON.—A recommendation by En- 
vironmental Protection Agency Administra- 
tor William D. Ruckelshaus that funds be 
allocated for a crash program to clean up 
the Great Lakes has been rejected by White 
House budget officials, it was learned Tues- 


y. 

Ruckelshaus had ordered a cost and feasi- 
bility study by his agency of a massive con- 
centrated effort to reverse the contamina- 
tion of Lake Michigan and the other Great 
Lakes. 

EPA then forwarded a proposal to Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Office of Management and 
Budget calling for an expenditure in the next 
fiscal year of at least $112 million. 

The program would have focused special 
attention on grants for improved municipal 
sewage treatment and for the elimination of 
industrial pollution. Ruckelshaus suggested 
that the project would dramatize the neces- 
sity of saving the other lakes from the des- 
perate condition that has already befallen 
Lake Erie. 

Other officials in the agency reasoned that 
the program would have appeal in Midwest- 
ern industrial states that are important to 
Mr. Nixon’s re-election prospects, The ad- 
ministration will be engaged in the House 
in an attempt to trim the $20 billion long- 
range water pollution bill that passed the 
Senate last year under the sponsorship of 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me.). 

But EPA sources reported Tuesday that 
the President’s budget office would not ap- 
prove the request because of the large deficit 
facing the 1972-73 budget. 

Mr. Nixon’s budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning in July went to the printer Tuesday 
and will be presented to Congress next Mon- 
day. 

The White House disclosed, meanwhile, 
that his written State-of-the-Union message 
will be much longer than the half-hour tele- 
vised speech before Congress on Thursday. 
Mr. Nixon’s speech at the Capitol will be a 
condensed version of a lengthy and much 
more detailed document dealing with pollu- 
tion control and many other problems. 

Traditionally, the election year State of 
the Union address by a President seeking re- 
election serves as the platform of the party 
in power. And that apparently is to be the 
case this year, with the shorter form aimed 
more at the home television audience than 
at members of Congress. 

The official message will be a recital of the 
unfinished business before the House and 
Senate, as the administration sees it, plus 
whatever pre-election additions the Pres- 
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ident cares to make in his legislative pro- 
gram. 

Thursday’s address from the chamber of 
the House of Representatives will be tele- 
vised live beginning at 11:30 -a.m. Chicago 
time. 

According to the information furnished 
reporters, Mr. Nixon has been devoting more 
than the customary attention to the prep- 
aration of the dual presentations. Ronald 
L. Ziegler, the presidential press secretary, 
said the chief Executive was working Tues- 
day on the eighth draft of the message. 

Thursday's message will deal with foreign 
policy only in general terms, Ziegler ex- 
plained, with a more detailed report on that 
subject planned for Feb. 8. 

Besides revenue sharing, welfare reform 
and government reorganization—the un- 
filled ingredients of his previous program— 
Mr. Nixon is expected to treat in some fash- 
ion Thursday the pressing social issues: de- 
segregation of schools, school finance, subur- 
ban integration, drug addiction and health 
insurance. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 6, 1972] 
POLLUTION WORSENING IN GREAT LAKES: EPA 
(By Tom Littlewood) 


WAaSHINGTON.—The battle to turn back the 
worsening pollution of the Great Lakes is 
being lost, the Environmental Protection 
Agency has warned. 

In a request for funds to assign special 
priority this year to an accelerated and sys- 
tematic attack on the growing contamination 
of the Great Lakes, the federal agency re- 
ported that: 

(1) Many communities and industries are 
lagging well behind established deadlines for 
compliance with clean water standards, Per- 
mits specifying precise waste discharge limits 
have yet to be issued for industries. 

(2) A piecemeal approach to the problem 
of controlling municipal and industrial 
wastes had “impeded achievement” of clean 
water objectives in metropolitan areas. 

(3) A three-year program by the Army 
Corps of Engineers to find an alternative to 
open-lake dumping of polluted harbor 
dredging spoils is behind schedule. The main 
reasons are that cities are not following the 
implementation plans and have generally 
been unwilling to commit the 25 per cent 
nonfederal share of the cost of constructing 
diked disposal areas on land. 

(4) A positive program is needed to attack 
the problems of agricultural runoff and sedi- 
mentation. The existing soil conservation 
and rural environmental protection programs 
provide financial assistance but “are not fo- 
cused on critical problem areas.” 

(5) Less than half of 1 per cent of the re- 
gion’s labor force would be displaced if in- 
dustries were required to carry out pollution 
abatement procedures. This would probably 
be offset by employment in pollution abate- 
ment industries. 

EPA's report on the Great Lakes was pre- 
sented last month to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the President’s budget- 
screening agency, to justify a request for 
$141.3 million for the accelerated program. 

However, OMB rejected the proposal and 
the budget sent to Congress by President 
Nixon Jan. 24 did not include funds for the 
proposed national priority program. A copy 
of the report was obtained later by Rep. 
Abner J. Mikva (D-TIll.). 

William D. Ruckelshaus, administrator of 
EPA, said in an interview later that he was 
satisfied OMB had withheld its approval for 
a legitimate reason: namely, the huge pro- 
jected deficit in the federal budget would 
not allow the federal government to commit 
construction funds over many years for the 
enormously costly separation of local sani- 
tary and storm systems. 

He said he thought the solution to the 
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overflow problem would have to be some 
method of stormwater retention less expen- 
sive than separation of the sewer systems. 

It was estimated in EPA’s report that the 
cost of controlling sewer overflows into the 
Great Lakes would range between $8 billion 
and $13 billion, depending on the methods 
used. Few cities have any plans to prevent 
sewage from entering the lakes along with 
stormwater overflows. Existing regulatory 
requirements generally call for control of 
combined sewer overflows by 1977. 

The agency’s preliminary budget proposal 
asked for $100 million to fund “a limited 
number of individual high payoff construc- 
tion projects . . . demonstrating how (the 
problem can be handled) in the most logical 
and cost-effective way.” The water pollution 
control legislation that has passed the Senate 
and is now pending in the House would au- 
thorize grants for dealing with the problem 
of combined sewer overflows. 

“Some positive address to this problem is 
a necessary elemen. of the program,” the 
report stated, pointing out that the over- 
flows significantly affect recreational use and 
public water supplies in the Great Lakes. 

By focusing enforcement attention and fl- 
nancial assistance on 12 selected “special at- 
tention areas” in the Great Lakes region, the 
proposal by Ruckelshaus’ agency was ‘‘de- 
signed to overcome lagging compliance and 
to demonstrate positive clean-up results,” 

In the interview Ruckelshaus added he be- 
lieves that the pollution-control movement 
needs a vivid success story that would dem- 
onstrate how dirty water can be cleaned up 
by concentrating attention and resources. He 
said OMB and the White House might ap- 
prove the plan at a later date after the 
pending legislation has clarified what Con- 
gress wants done about the combined sewer 
systems. 

Two other special-attention targets were 
in Lake Michigan, where the report said 
pesticide levels in fish already are the high- 
est in the Great Lakes. 

One would have been the Calumet area at 
the southern tip of the lake, where munici- 
pal and industrial discharges were said to be 
in excess of 3,500 million gallons daily, and 
where the discharge of detergents and other 
a compounds is a growing prob- 
em. 

The other would have been the Fox River 
and the southern tip of Green Bay in Wiscon- 
sin, where pulp and paper mill wastes are 
among the most serious industrial problems, 

EPA warned in the report that “any serious 
build-up of pollution in Lake Michigan will 
be slow to reverse because of the very slow 
currents and flushing action (100 years in 
contrast to Lake Erie’s three years). 

The report repeated the warning that “the 
zone of zero oxygen is spreading in Lake 
Erle, bringing the threat that eutrophication 
(absence of oxygen in the lower levels) will 
soon become self-sustaining unless adequate 
phosphorus reduction programs can be im- 
plemented.” 

It is possible to slow and perhaps turn 
back the eutrophication process by reducing 
phosphorus discharges. Explained EPA: 
“With earlier funding of some needed facili- 
ties, more assistance during construction and 
installation and closer surveillance of opera- 
tion and maintenance over the next few 
years, many tons of phosphorus can be pre- 
vented from reaching the lakes or their trib- 
utaries.” 

Present regulations call for treatment to 
remove 80 to 90 per cent of the detergents 
from municipal and industrial treatment 
plants. The Fox River carries 2.5 million 
pounds of phosphorus compounds into Green 
Bay each year, most of it from municipal 
sewage treatment plant discharges. 

Part of the accelerated program proposal 
was for additional federal personnel in 
Chicago and the other midwestern regional 
Offices of EPA, 
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Federal authority would be “applied sys- 
tematically to secure areawide cleanup of 
municipal and industrial waste sources,” the 
report explained, almed at securing “a greater 
degree of co-ordination and follow-up of 
both regulatory and assistance actions to as- 
sure that established requirements are met. 
Current regulatory programs in the Great 
Lakes call for communities to proceed faster 
than federal grant monies have been allo- 
cated to the states.” 

For better control of agricultural runoff, 
EPA recommended funds for the creation of 
a Great Lakes conservation district, similar 
to the existing Great Plains conservation dis- 
trict, and for a river basin demonstration 
project. 

The Maumee River, for example, which was 
selected as a special attention area at Lake 
Erie, is heavily polluted its entire length, the 
report said, from its source in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to its mouth in Toledo. EPA reported 
that the river passes on more than 4 million 
pounds of phosphorus and 2 million tons of 
silt into the lake annually. 

(Agriculture Sec. Earl L. Butz boasted re- 
cently that a half-billion dollars of pre- 
viously unavailable federal funds had been 
released by OMB, including $55.5 million of 
rural environmental protection funds that 
had been held back. He said the decision had 
been “cyclical,” indicating the administra- 
tion’s interest in pouring money into the 
farm economy as the presidential election 
draws closer. The environmental money is for 
programs that EPA described in the report 
to OMB as “not focused on critical problem 
areas” from its point of view.) 

Although EPA predicted the major eco- 
nomic impact of strict pollution abatement 
in the Great Lakes would be limited mainly 
to older and smaller firms, the agency rec- 
ommended that plans be made for a program 
of assistance to impacted industries. Sug- 
gested were business and technical assistance 
to development of the cheapest methods of 
pollution control; re-employment and reloca- 
tion assistance to displaced workers, and pro- 

to identify firms and areas that are 
likely to be hurt. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, 
Feb. 7, 1972] 
FAILURE To BUDGET FUNDS SLOWS LAKE 
CLEANUP TALKS 
(By Tom Littlewood) 

WasHIncton.—President Nixon’s decision 
tu defer budgeting of funds for an acceler- 
ated program to clean up the Great Lakes 
has complicated negotiations with Canada 
leading to an already overdue water-pollu- 
tion-control agreement between the two gov- 
ernments. 

Discussions that started in the spring 
of 1970 dragged on past the originally agreed 
upon deadline of the end of 1971. And now 
U.S. officials are anxious to have the Great 
Lakes agreement concluded so Mr. Nixon 
can sign it on his planned visit to Canada 
this spring. 

Canadian representatives contend that the 
bulk of the contamination originates on the 
more populated and industrialized U.S. side 
of the lakes, and that the Americans are 
lagging in their enforcement of water clean- 
liness regulations. 

That was one of the reasons given by the 
federal Environmental Protection Agency for 
requesting $141.3 million this year for ac- 
celerated and systematic attack on pollution 
in 12 “special attention areas.” 

FUNDS NOT APPROVED 


However, the President’s Office of Man- 
agement and Budget failed to approve the 
program for inclusion in the federal budget 
for the new fiscal year. 

A report prepared by EPA noted that many 
communities and industries were not meet- 
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ing established deadlines for controlling dis- 
charges that are contaminating the lakes. 

The current “piecemeal approach” to the 
problem “calls for communities to proceed 
faster than federal grant monies have been 
allocated to the states,” the report said. 

Lake Erie is the most polluted of the 
Great Lakes, according to the federal agency, 
followed by Lake Ontario and Lake Michigan. 

“Positive programs” will be needed to 
control eutrophication (lack of oxygen) 
caused by discharges of phosphorus com- 
pounds; combined sewer system over- 
flows; the disposal of polluted harbor 
dredging spoils; the problems of agricul- 
tural runoff and sedimentation; and pos- 
sibly to offset economic disruptions to in- 
dustries stemming from regulatory action, 
EPA warned. 

PROPOSED PACT 

An earlier draft of the U.S.-Canadian 
agreement on the Great Lakes provided for 
compatible water-quality objectives. The 
compatible regulations would cover phos- 
phorus, oil and thermal (heated) discharges, 
plus joint regulations for disposal of dredg- 
ing spoils and vessel wastes, and joint oil- 
spill-contingency plans. 

The International Joint Commission, 
which now has jurisdiction over the border 
waters separating the two nations, would 
have an independent surveillance function. 
Thus, the Canadian members could lodge 
complaint if they believed the agreed-upon 
rules were being violated. 


RHETORIC OUTSTRIPS PoLLUTION-CONTROL 
PACE 
(By Peter C. Stuart) 

“A cause as fundamental as life itselj” 
(1970). 

“Together we hold this good earth in trust” 
(1971). 

“Our destiny is one” (1972). 

The language has never lacked inspiration, 
but President Nixon’s three annual environ- 
mental messages and budgets—the latest 
message issued Feb. 8—suggest the painful 
slowness of restoring a polluted nation. 

The 1972 message proposes 18 separate ini- 
tiatives, mostly nuts-and-bolts items: curb- 
ing muddy runoff from construction sites, 
controlling on-land dumping of poisons, writ- 
ing tax incentives to protect wetlands from 
development. 

But a glance at the record of the preceding 
three years tempers expectations. Mr. Nixon 
impatiently urges that the nation “move on 
from intention to accomplishment.” 

PROPOSALS BOTTLENECKED 

The environmental “intentions” of the 
three annual messages, add up to 75 major 
initiatives. Less than 20 of them have ma- 
tured into “accomplishments.” 

Congress has bottlenecked many proposals, 
such as the clean-water program which has 
occupied lawmakers since the President’s 
very first environmental message. 

But the White House itself may share some 
responsibility. Mr. Nixon proposed a tax on 
sulfur oxide (a dangerous contaminant dis- 
charged from many factory smokestacks) in 
his message one year ago, but did not draft 
legislation until now. The new tax would 
begin in 1976. 

The dollars-and-cents side of the federal 
environmental commitment appeared 10 days 
earlier—underscoring, for many, Washing- 
ton's measured pace. 

In its budget for the coming fiscal year, 
the Nixon administration proposes an en- 
vironmental outlay smaller than any in the 
preceding three years: 

[In billions of dollars] 
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SLIMMER RATIO NOTED 


Environmental activities in fiscal 1973 also 
would consume the slimmest percentage of 
a federal budget in four years: 


[In percent] 


The largest single item in the outlay for 
natural resources and environment—pollu- 
tion control and abatement—increases mod- 
erately over last year, from $1.19 billion to 
$1.54 billion (more than doubling in two 
years). 

But this doesn’t deter one disappointed 
environmental group, the Sierra Club, from 
charging that the budget “holds the line on 
environmental protection while escalating 
amounts going toward ‘pork-barrel projects’ ” 
(a reference to healthy increases in some 
public-works items). 

Of the 18 initiatives in the President’s 
environmental message, the sulfur-oxide tax 
may be most significant—and most contro- 
versial. 

A phase out of high-sulfur coal and oil 
fuels is intended to protect Americans’ 
health, trees and shrubs, even house paint. 
But consumers may wind up helping pay the 
tax (10 to 15 cents a pound of sulfur) in 
higher prices. The power industry probably 
would be hit hardest, as well as refiners and 
smelters. 

OTHER CONTROLS PLANNED 

Other proposals would clamp new envi- 
ronmental controls on builders and land 
developers: 

“Economic disincentives’ would be writ- 
ten into six laws to steer developers away 
from the nation’s fast-dwindling wetlands. 
Russell E. Train, chairman of the President's 
Council on Environmental Quality, told 
newsmen these areas are “ecologically fragile 
and under the most development pressure” 
of all U.S. lands. 

Federal guidelines would seek to control 
sediment from construction activities. Mr. 
Nixon calls sediment “the most pervasive 
water-pollution problem” outside of munici- 
pal sewage and industrial discharges. But 
action on the largest source of unnatural 
sedimentation—agriculture, especially feed- 
lots—is postponed. 

States would be not-so-gently prodded to 
control the location of highways and airports 
as part of an environmentally aware land- 
use plan. Failure to comply by 1975 could 
cost a state 7 cents of its coveted federal aid 
for roads, airports, and conservation. 

The President also proposes 19 new federal 
wilderness sanctuaries, encompassing 1.3 mil- 
lion acres, and orders an end to poisoning 
pren ators (mostly coyotes) on the public 
ands. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STU- 
DENT GOVERNMENTS PETITIONS 
THE PRESIDENT TO SUPPORT THE 
CAUSE OF SOVIET JEWS 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
met with a group of representatives of 
the National Conference of Campus Ac- 
tion for Soviet Jewry. This group of col- 
lege students was formed last December 
at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Governments, held at 
Loyola University in Chicago. 

The delegates to that conference con- 
sisted of student government presidents, 
vice presidents, and student senators 
from almost every major campus in the 
United States. 

The delegates reflected the entire pan- 
oply of ethnic and religious backgrounds 
which are found in our country, and they 
came from denominational schools of all 
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kinds, in addition to nondenominational 
colleges. 

It was not out of parochial concern 
that 1,870 delegates to that convention 
of student government representatives 
signed their names to petitions addressed 
to Premier Kosygin, calling on him to 
honor the provision of his nation’s con- 
stitution respecting freedom of religion. 

Those petitions have been sent to 
President Nixon, in the hope that he will 
convey them to Mr. Kosygin during his 
trip to the Soviet Union, and that the 
President will bring to bear the influence 
of his office in support of religious free- 
dom for the Jewish people of the Soviet 
Union. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the students involved for 
their unselfish efforts to bring relief to 
the oppressed Jews of the Soviet Union, 
and I join them in their plea to the 
President that this be made a part of the 
agenda of matters to be discussed during 
his forthcoming good will trip to Moscow. 

To give my colleagues a better idea of 
the breadth and depth of concern among 
college students for the plight of Soviet 
Jews, I would like to insert in the RECORD 
at this point a copy of the letter to Mr. 
Kosygin which accompanies the peti- 
tions. It contains a listing of more than 
60 colleges and universities in the United 
States whose delegates signed the peti- 
tion. The letter follows: 

Dear Mr. KosyGIN: These petitions contain 
the names of 1,870 delegates to the 1971 Na- 
tional Association of Student Government's 
convention, held at Loyola University of Chi- 
cago last December 3-5. 

The delegates consisted of student govern- 
ment presidents, vice-presidents, and various 
student senators from most every major 
campus across the United States. 

Various interest groups, ranging from the 
National Student Lobby to Concerned Clergy 
and Laymen, are also contained in the peti- 
tions. 

The widespread representation of these 
petitions shows the vast extent of student 
concern for the plight of Soviet Jewry and 
other Soviet minorities. 

A partial list of universities and colleges 
represented follows: 

U. of Alaska, American U., Auburn U, 
Barnard College, Boston U., U. of California 
at Santa Cruz, U. of Chicago. 

Columbia U., U. of Detroit, U. of Florida, 
Fordham U., Georgetown U., Georgia Tech U., 
George Washington U. 

Grinnel College, Harvard U., U. of Illinois, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Indiana 
State U., Indiana U., U. of Iowa. 

Johns Hopkins U., U. of Kansas, Kent State 
U., Knox College, Loyola U. of Chicago, Mar- 
quette U., U. of Maryland, U. of Massachu- 
setts. 

U. of Michigan, Michigan State U., U. of 
Minnesota, U. of Missouri, Montana State U., 
U. of Nebraska, U. of New Mexico, U. of North 
Carolina, U. of North Dakota. 

Northwestern U., Notre Dame U., Oberlin 
College, Ohio State U., Ohio U., Penn State 
U., Princeton U., Purdue U. 

U. of Rhode Island, U. of South Caro- 
lina, U. of Southern California, Southern 
Methodist U., Stanford U., U. of Tennessee, 
U. of Texas, U. of Toronto, 

U. of California at Los Angeles, U. of 
Utah, Vanderbilt U., Vassar College, Vil- 
lanova U., William and Mary College, U. of 
Wisconsin, Yale U. 

In addition to the above well-known 
schools, numerous smaller and less promi- 
nent universities and colleges from across 
the country are represented in the petitions. 
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The names contained in these petitions are 
not representative of one interest group or 
one ethnic community. But of hundreds of 
college level student government leaders 
with varied backgrounds and beliefs. But on 
the question of oppressed minorities in the 
Soviet Union, their convictions are unani- 
mously alike. We urge you to consider their 
opinions, 

Respectfully Yours, 
Dan TRACY, 
Vice-President, Loyola Student Govern- 
ment Association, Loyola University of 
Chicago, 


LEX GREEN: A STUDY IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, Calvin Cool- 
idge was President of these United States 
when a young man named R. A.—Lex— 
Green came to Congress. 

One of those young men who are elect- 
ed to the U.S. House of Representatives, 
he was to serve for 20 years. In that time 
he lived through the great depression 
and the challenging period of World War 
II. He knew the great and near-great in 
this period in American history—as a 
matter of fact, he was very much a part 
of it. 

Lex Green was known for his oratory 
and colorful dress. He was a great cam- 
paigner in a day gone by where the can- 
didate made those personal contacts and 
speeches on the corner. 

I rise today to wish this fine gentle- 
man very best wishes as he approaches 
another milestone—his 80th birthday is 
tomorrow. 

His has been a great life. 

Few men are privileged to have known 
such success, to have the honors which 
have been bestowed upon him, and then 
have the time to sit back and reflect after 
a quarter of a century on the results of 
the actions taken in that time. 

He has been blessed with a fine fam- 
ily, and not too long ago I was privileged 
to have the opportunity to welcome my 
predecessor and friend in my office. To- 
day, at 80, he is still of keen mind and 
famous wit. 

The Gainesville Sun of January 30, 
printed an excellent tribute by Sam Mc- 
Garvey to Lex Green which I saved for 
today. I know that I speak for those 
Members here who knew him in wishing 
him a happy birthday and our very best 
wishes for many more years of good 
health and happiness. 

The article follows: 

TRIBUTE TO LEX GREEN 
(By Sam McGarvey) 

Srarke.— With his 80th birthday coming up 
Feb. 10, former congressman R. A. “Lex” 
Green is still keeping up his law practice 
here and attending to his other business in- 
terests. 

During the course of his career, which 
started in 1908 when he passed an examina- 
tion to become a teacher, he served for many 
years in the education field and later was 
elected Bradford County judge, state legisla- 
tor from the county, and congressman from 
the Second District. 

And down through the political years, his 
flowing Windsor tie has been his badge of of- 
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fice, and he has been noted for unfailing 
courtesy extended to friends and foes alike. 

But his story can best be told in chrono- 
logical order. 

He was born Feb. 10, 1892, three miles 
southwest of Lake Butler, son of William 
Henry and Emma Andreu Green. His great- 
grandfather fought in the Seminole Indian 
Wars and was given a grant of 40 acres, lo- 
cated on Madison Street in Starke, about a 
half-mile west of the old Bradford County 
courthouse. 

His family moved east of New River when 
Lex was only two, and he attended schools 
in the New River area and later enrolled at 
Bradford High School. After graduation, he 
took and passed a teacher examination test 
when he was 16. 

Young Lex taught school then at Rosier, 
Rising, Long Bridge, Little Springs (Worth- 
ington), Brooker and Webster in Sumter 
County. He attended the University of Flor- 
ida, and in 1916 was graduated with a bache- 
lor’s degree in education, (He earned the de- 
gree in two and a half years.) 

Green then taught at Hampton, Raiford 
and Lake Butler and later served as principal 
at Live Oak and at Brooksville. 

In 1913, young Lex had served as a mes- 
senger in the House of Representatives in 
Tallahassee and in 1915 was appointed as as- 
sistant clerk of the House. In 1917, he was 
made clerk. 

With that background, Green ran for state 
representative from Bradford County and 
was elected to that office in 1918. During that 
term, Green said he introduced a bill, later 
passed, which became Florida's first law on 
compulsory school attendance. He said he 
also was instrumental in getting the state 
to furnish free cholera vaccine to farmers, 

In 1920, Green was elected county judge 
and that year went north and took a special 
course in law at Yale University. 

And in 1921, he took an examination on 
law and was admitted as a member of the 
Florida Bar. (Last June he was honored as 
a 50-year member of the organization.) 

Three years later, Green ran for Congress 
from the Second District and was elected. He 
served for 18 years from this district, and an 
additional two years when, in 1942, he was 
elected as a congressman-at-large. 

In reviewing his term in Congress, Green 
said he worked hard on getting the cross- 
state canal project launched in 1942, and 
that he took part in getting the Naval Air 
Station located at Jacksonville, as well as two 
shipyards, 

Another project he was instrumental in 
getting through, he said, was the location of 
an Army training station at what is now 
Camp Blanding. He said he worked with the 
site selection committee on it and that when 
the site near Starke was chosen, it resulted 
in employment opportunities for many per- 
sons in this area. 

In recalling past events, Green said with a 
twinkle in his eye, “I thought that in 1944 
the time was right for me to run for gover- 
nor, but it wasn’t.” 

He referred to the gubernatorial race in 
that year when there were six candidates, 
and he finished second by a margin of only 
one per cent behind Millard F. Caldwell to 
get into a run-off. 

Green lost that bid for the highest office 
in the state, and as matters turned out, he 
was fated to lose subsequent contests, in 
which he ran for U.S. Senate and a seat on 
the Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, as well as a race for Bradford County 
judge. 

Getting back to 1944, Green was accepted 
for service in the Navy, due, he said, to the 
fact that the Navy was then very liberal in 
their tests. He served as a lieutenant com- 
mander, attached to the 14th Naval District 
and was stationed for about a year in Pearl 
Harbor as a legal assistance officer. 

On returning home, he set up his law 
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practice here and took on a motor car deal- 
ership. And, as mentioned, he took several 
more cracks at political offices. 

In that connection, he has served as 
county- and state-member of the Executive 
Democratic Committee and has taken an 
active interest in the welfare of his party. 

On the personal side, Green married Bes- 
sie Lucille Harris of Gainesville in 1935 and 
they have four children. They are: R. A. 
“Buzzy” Green, public defender of the 8th 
Judicial Circuit; Mrs, Curtis (Sandra Lu- 
cille) Sanders of Starke; William Harris 
Green of Washington, D.C., who has a doc- 
torate in chemistry; and Michael Andreau 
Green of Starke, 

Green said that he donated the land on 
which the Bradford County Health Clinic is 
located, and that he also gave a part of the 
land used as a site for the First Baptist 
Church. 

As to hobbies, he said he used to hunt and 
fish but has had to give up those activities. 
Today, he said. he reads a lot and spends 
time looking at television. 

When questioned on the proposed judicial 
amendment coming up for a vote on Mar. 14, 
he said he has mixed feelings on it but will 
vote for it nevertheless. 

When talking politics around here, when- 
ever the subject of Lex Green comes up, 
one of the speakers will invariably refer to 
one thing. 

“The thing I think helped Lex get elected 
so many times,” the speaker will say, “is that 
at every fish fry or political rally, old Lex 
had the ability to seek out the country folks 
and greet each by name, and how he ever did 
it is beyond me.” 

In any event, his many friends will be 
saying happy birthday to Lex Green when 
his 80th anniversary rolls around in a few 
days. 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, today Rob- 
ert Alexis Green is 80—and still active. 
This is not surprising. Lex Green has 
throughout his life been a vigorous and 
active individual, a man of vision, and 
a man to inspire a strong following. 

Mr. Green was a senior Congressman 
when I came to the House in 1941. At 
that time in the Florida House Delega- 
tion there were five Members. Now there 
are 12 and next year there will be 15. 
Thirty-one years later, amazingly, all 
of the five survived except one—Pat 
Cannon of Miami. The other Members 
were J. Hardin Peterson of Lakeland 
and Joe Hendricks of DeLand. I learned 
from all of them. Each was a leader in 
his own way. But Lex Green among oth- 
er accomplishments was a polished 
speaker whose style was highly impres- 
sive to me. 

He possessed other characteristics 
which I appreciated. He was colorful, 
but he was also the kindliest of indi- 
viduals and he was always helpful to a 
young Congressman trying to find his 
way about in the complicated maze of 
government. I used his stories, and now 
and then I ressurect one and get addi- 
tional mileage from it. And it was Lex 
who cautioned me always to be just a 
little late at meetings. That is when 
your presence will be appreciated most. 
Lex said: 

Don’t go too soon. You will be in the way 
and they won’t know what to do with 
you. If you go to late, they will fall out with 
you. 


And maybe I should not tell it, but 
Lex also cautioned me: 


Don’t finish a project too soon. Let the 
people know what you are doing for them. 
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Yes, Lex was a colorful leader in the 
House. He represented an era, a good 
era when an officeholder maintained 
close contact with his people and knew 
them by their first names and enjoyed 
their trust because he was one of them. 
Passing times have changed that con- 
cept of public trust, and Lex Green lives 
on with memories of another age, but 
with the same abiding faith in America, 
to which he contributed so much. 

I join my colleagues in extending best 
wishes to Lex, to his beloved wife, Lu- 
cille, and to all his family. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to join with my distinguished 
colleagues, the gentlemen from Florida 
(Mr. Fuqua) and the distinguished dean 
of the Florida delegation in the House 
(Mr. Sixes) and others of his colleagues 
in honoring an old and great friend and 
one of the outstanding political leaders 
of the State of Florida, former leader 
of that House, the Honorable Robert 
Alexis “Lex” Green. Lex Green is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Florida for his long public service, his 
warm and friendly personality, and his 
deep dedication to the service of the 
people. His rich life on February 10 will 
have spanned 80 years—a period dynam- 
ic in the history of the United States 
and of the world. Lex Green has been 
eminent in every field in which he la- 
bored—teacher, lawyer, Florida Legis- 
lator, and Member of this House. His 
legislative career is filled with many leg- 
islative accomplishments and many 
achievements for the benefit of his dis- 
trict, his State, and his country. A sum- 
mary that touches upon the highlights 
of his illustrious career is found in the 
Biographical Directory ofthe American 
Congress 1774-1971, as follows: 

GREEN, ROBERT ALEXIS, & Representative 
from Florida; born near Lake Butler, Brad- 
ford County (now Union County), Ma., 
February 10, 1892; attended the rural 
schools; commenced teaching Liberty Public 
School at the age of 16; was graduated from 
the high school at Lake Butler in 1913; mes- 
senger in the State house of representatives 
1913-1915; assistant chief clerk of the State 
house of representatives 1915-1917 and chief 
clerk in 1917 and 1918; University of Florida 
at Gainesville, B.S., 1916; studied accounting 
and business administration at Howard Uni- 
versity; principal of Suwannee High School 
in 1916 and 1917; vice president of the Florida 
Educational Association in 1918; member of 
the State house of representatives 1918-1920, 
serving as speaker pro tempore in 1918; 
studied law at Yale University; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1921 and commenced 
practice in Starke, Fla.; elected judge of 
Bradford County, Fla., in 1921 and served 
until 1924, when he resigned, having been 
elected to Congress; elected as a Democrat 
to the Sixty-ninth and to the nine succeed- 
ing Congresses and served from March 4, 
1925, until his resignation on November 25, 
1944, to enter the United States Navy; was 
not a candidate for renomination in 1944, 
but was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Florida gubernatorial nomination; served as 
a lieutenant commander in the United States 
Navy from November 25, 1944, to November 
2, 1945; resumed the practice of law at 
Starke, Fla., and served as county prosecut- 
ing attorney and as city attorney for the city 
of Starke; member Democratic Executive 
Committee, Bradford County, and State 
Democratic Executive Committee; operates 
an automobile agency; is a resident of 
Starke, Fla. 
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Lex Green rendered able and patriotic 
service in the Armed Forces of his coun- 
try and has always been one diligent in 
the service of the veterans of our wars, 
indeed, in the support of every worthy 
cause. 

Lex has fought many political battles 
but he has always been as Roosevelt said 
Al Smith was “a happy warrior.” People 
like Lex Green because he is a likable 
man of warm heart, generous spirit, and 
a deep capacity for abiding friendship. 

Lex Green has rendered great service 
to his State and country and I am proud 
to join with my colleagues in congratu- 
lating him upon his 80th birthday and 
wishing for him many more years of 
healthy, satisfying, and useful life. My 
wife joins me in extending warmest feli- 
citations to him. 


GUN CONTROL 


The SPEAKER, Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Montana (Mr. SHoup) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
2 years we have had a gun control law 
on the books which was described as a 
panacea to our crime in the streets prob- 
lem; to violent crime around the land. It 
was intended to reduce or eliminate the 
use of firearms against the citizenry of 
the United States. 

All available reports indicate that this 
law has been a dismal failure. In fact, 
armed robbery and murder are the two 
crimes that have shown the greatest in- 
creases in the United States. 

It should be obvious, to all who will 
see, that the position held by many of 
our responsible citizens is a valid one; 
that the most effective method of attack- 
ing armed crime is to vigorously attack 
the criminal. Every one of us must be 
concerned with the restraint of those 
who would put firearms to unlawful use 
not merely possess them. 

I am today introducing a bill that will 
do just that. I must warn you that my 
bill is not a timid approach to the prob- 
lem, but takes a firm position on the 
assessment of punishment to those who 
show an utter disregard for the property 
and lives of others. 

In our present day society we are con- 
cerned with the rights of the individual. 
I suggest that my bill strikes at the heart 
of this problem: The protection of the 
rights of innocent law-abiding citizens. 

I hope that each Member will give 
honest consideration to this bill, the text 
of which is as follows: 

H.R. 13129 
A bill to amend chapter 44 of title 18 of the 
the United States Code (respecting fire- 
arms) to penalize the use of firearms in 
the commission of any felony and to in- 
crease the penalties in certain related ex- 

isting provisions, to lower certain age lim- 

its from twenty-one years to eighteen, and 

to eliminate certain record-keeping pro- 
visions with respect to ammunition 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
924(c) of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Whoever— 

“(1) uses any firearm to commit a felony 
with respect to which the district court of 
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the United States have original and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction under section 3231 of this 
title, or carries a firearm during the commis- 
sion of any such felony, or 

(2) uses any firearm transported in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce or affecting 
such commerce to commit, or carries such a 
firearm unlawfully during the commission of 
any crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year, and is convicted of 
such crime in a court of any State, 
shall, in addition to the punishment pro- 
vided for the commission of such felony or 
crime, be sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for not less than five years, nor more 
than ten years. In the case of his second 
or subsequent conviction under this subsec- 
tion, such person shall be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for any term of years not less 
than ten, or to life imprisonment. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the 
court shall not suspend the sentence in the 
case of any person convicted under this sub- 
section, or give him a probationary sentence, 
nor shall the term of imprisonment im- 
posed under this subsection run concurrently 
with any term of imprisonment imposed for 
the commission of such felony or crime.” 

Src. 2. Title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended— 

(1) in section 922(c)(1) by striking out 
all after “I swear that” up to, but not in- 
cluding “I am eighteen years or more of 
age.”; 

(2) by striking out, “twenty-one years” 
wherever it appears in such chapter, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “eighteen years”; 
and 

(3) in section 922(b)(5) by striking out 
“or ammunition”. 


THE SUSAN B, ANTHONY $2 BILL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 


New York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday, 
February 15 marks the 152d anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of this Nation’s 
leading civil rights and voting rights 
advocates, Susan B. Anthony. This oc- 
casion is an excellent opportunity for us 
to reflect on the status of women’s rights 
and sex discrimination today. 

In the more than 70 years since this 
century began, American women have 
achieved new life styles and have gained 
a significant improvement in status. As 
late as the turn of the century, a bride 
was treated by law as little more than a 
possession of her husband. She could not 
vote, run for office or, in many cases, buy 
property, own a business, or even inherit 
anything of value. American women 
combined fieldwork, grueling housework, 
and childbearing. It was not uncommon 
for a man to bury two or three wives in a 
lifetime, such was the mortality rate of 
women. 

In the 20th century, however, women 
began to enroll in college in large num- 
bers, began to work outside the home, and 
won the vote. Women had been exploited 
for years in the infamous sweatshops. 
Doors to white-collar employment did 
not open to the female sex until the world 
wars, when women were needed to fill the 
jobs at home left vacant when our boys 
were sent abroad. Women learned, never- 
theless, that they would be paid less than 
men for the same work, and that women 
were the last hired and the first fired, 
particularly in times of economic stress. 

Despite the breakthroughs made by 
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women in the field of employment during 
World War II, the aftermath of that war 
discouraged the working wife and 
mother. The “good life,” after which 
everyone strived, was devoted to the 
family, and the new household appli- 
ances were supposed to make woman’s 
home her castle. Betty Friedan’s book, 
“The Feminine Mystique,” made head- 
lines with its bold premise that the Amer- 
ican woman was not happy trapped in 
the glory of her role of mother and home- 
maker. 

Perhaps the Nation would not have 
become sympathetic to the plight of 
American women if the 1960’s had not 
brought us a new awareness of discrimi- 
nation of all kinds. The civil rights move- 
ment and efforts to bring the opportu- 
nities and achievements of all our citi- 
zens into more equal balance, as well as 
the publicizing of minority group prob- 
lems, all contributed to this awareness 
and perhaps paved the way for the rise of 
the new women’s movement. 

Despite this new awareness, and re- 
gardless of legislation passed in the 1960’s 
to eliminate sex discrimination—the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963, the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, and several Presidential or- 
ders—there is no question that sex dis- 
crimination continues to poison this most 
free of nations. 

In 1968, the average annual earnings 
of women was 58.2 percent that of men. 
The fact that this was less than in 1955, 
when women earned 63.9 percent, dem- 
onstrates that we must not only push 
forward for greater equality for women, 
but we must keep watch, lest the con- 
dition of women should grow worse. 

A recent census report shows that in 
full-time year-round employment, wom- 
en’s median earnings are only three- 
fifths of those of men—$4,977 and $8,227, 
respectively, in 1969. A comparison of 
wage or salary incomes of year-round 
full-time workers of all ages in 1969 in 
selected major occupation groups showed 
the greatest pay differences between the 
sexes appearing in the sales field, where 
women’s salaries were only 41 percent 
of men’s. More comparable salaries oc- 
curred among clerical workers where 
women made 65 percent as much as men. 

Statistics show that sex discrimination 
pervades all areas of modern American 
life. Although the 1970 census revealed 
that the number of women with some 
college education rose 160 percent in the 
sixties, compared with 100 percent for 
men, the U.S. Office of Education has re- 
vealed that of all first-year, full time 
students studying toward L.L.D. or J.D. 
degrees, 27,352 are men, and 2,575 are 
women. In other words, only 8 percent of 
new law students are women. About 5 
percent, or 1,144 women out of a total of 
23,014, are beginning graduate students 
in business and commerce. In the United 
States Congress, our population, more 
than 50 percent of which is female, is 
represented in the Senate by one wom- 
an, and in the House of Representatives 
by 11 women. 

The women’s liberation movement in 
its extremes is unattractive to some peo- 
ple, but we must admit that it has served 
a very useful purpose. It has pointed out 
to us a fact that in retrospect seems so 
very obvious we may well wonder at our 
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blindness and insensitivity to it. For all 
our devotion to the great American ideals 
of justice and equality of opportunity, we 
have not been fair to more than half our 
population. We have not recognized the 
potential and the ability of American 
women. 

This is one reason why I think it is 
most important that we pass the bill that 
I have introduced to provide congres- 
sional recognition of the American 
woman’s role in our Nation’s his- 
tory. H.R. 11515 calls for the issuance 
of a new Federal Reserve note to be 
graced with the portrait of Susan B. 
Anthony, an abolistionist and one of the 
great champions of the women’s rights 
movement. The fact that only one other 
woman—Mrs. Martha Washington—has 
ever been honored formally by having 
her portrait on the Nation’s currency 
serves as a further reminder to us of our 
insensitivity in the past, Passage of H.R. 
11515 will not raise women’s pay to par- 
ity with men’s—it cannot eliminate sex- 
ist jokes, or encourage more women to 
strive for admission to law school. But it 
can honor one woman who made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the building of 
this Nation, and give to Susan B. An- 
thony recognition that has been due her 
for many, many years. 

A list of my colleagues who support 
H.R. 11515 follows: 

COSPONSORS IN THE HOUSE 

Alaska: Nick Begich. 

Arkansas: Bill Alexander, David Pryor. 

California: Phillip Burton, Augustus Haw- 
kins, Peter McCloskey, Edward Roybal, Vic- 
tor Veysey, Charles Wilson. 

Florida: Claude Pepper. 

Hawaii: Spark Matsunaga, Patsy Mink. 

Illinois: George Collins. 

Indiana: Ray Madden. 

Kansas: William Roy. 

Kentucky: Romano Mazzoli. 

Maine: William Hathaway. 

Maryland: Edward Garmatz, Gilbert Gude, 
Parren Mitchell. 

Massachusetts: Edward Boland, James 
Burke, Michael Harrington, Margaret Heckler, 
Louise Day Hicks, Brad Morse. 

Michigan: Martha Griffiths. 

Minnesota: Donald Fraser, Bill Frenzel. 

Missouri: Jim Symington. 

Nebraska: John McCollister. 

New Jersey: Dominick Daniels, 
Helstoski, Peter Rodino. 

New York: Bella Abzug, Joseph Addabbo, 
Herman Badillo, Mario Biaggi, Shirley Chis- 
holm, John Dow, Thaddeus Dulski, Seymour 
Halpern, Frank Horton, Jack Kemp, Ed Koch, 
Norman Lent, Ogden Reid, Bill Ryan, Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal, James Scheuer. 

North Carolina: Walter Jones. 

Pennsylvania: Larry Coughlin, Robert Nix, 
John Ware. 

South Carolina: James Mann. 

Tennessee: William Anderson, John Dun- 
can, Dan Kuykendall. 

Washington: Julia Butler Hansen. 

Wisconsin; Les Aspin. 


Henry 


Senators IN Support or $2 BILL 


Margaret Chase Smith (R-Maine). 
Birch Bayh (D-Ind.) 

Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
Glenn Beall (R-Md.) 

Alan Cranston (D-Calif.) 
Walter Mondale (D-Minn.) 
Bill Brock (R-Tenn.) 

Charles Mathias (R-Md.) 
George McGovern (D-S.D.) 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) 
Thomas McIntyre (D-N.H.) 
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Daniel Inouye (D-Hawail) 
Fred Harris (D-Okla.) 


GOVERNORS IN Support OF $2 BILL 


Dale Bumpers of Arkansas. 

John Burns of Hawaii. 

Milton Shapp of Pennsylvania. 
Stanley Hathaway of Wyoming. 
Kenneth Curtis of Maine. 

Robert Docking of Kansas. 
Wendell Anderson of Minnesota. 
William G. Milliken of Michigan. 
Francis W. Sargent of Massachusetts. 
Russell W. Peterson of Delaware. 
Preston Smith of Texas. 

Jimmy Carter of Georgia. 

Calvin Rampton of Utah. 

John C. West of South Carolina. 
Patrick Lucey of Wisconsin. 

Arch A. Moore, Jr. of West Virginia. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, 
Edgar D. Whitcomb of Indiana. 
Richard Ogilvie of Illinois. 

Tom Meskill of Connecticut. 
Reubin O'D. Askew of Florida. 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS IN SUPPORT OF 

$2 BEL 

National Council of Women (23 million 
women). 

American Business Women’s Association. 

National Federation of Republic Women. 

Federation of Jewish Women's Organiza- 
tions. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

American Baptist Women. 

National Association of Women Artists. 

Women United for the United Nations. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation. 

National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. 

Women World War Veterans (2nd). 

Association for Women’s Active Return to 
Education. 

International Association of Women Police. 

Chinese Women’s Association, Inc. 

American Mothers’ Committee, Inc, 

Federation of Women Shareholders in 
American Business, 

Women Strike For Peace. 

National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women's Club, Inc. 

B'nai B'rith Women. 

American Medical Women’s Association, 
Inc. 

Association of American Women Dentists. 

Unitarian Universalist Women’s Federa- 
tion, 

Women’s Overseas Service League. 

National Women's Conference of the Amer- 
ican Ethical Union. 

National Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors. 

Women’s Veterinary Medical Association. 

Women’s International League For Peace 
and Freedom. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. 

Two Recent EDITORIALS IN SUPPORT OF THE 
$2 BILL 
[From the Washington Daily News] 
THE Susan B. BILL? 

Rep. Seymour Halpern’s proposal to re- 
issue the $2 bill and put suffragette Susan B. 
Anthony’s picture on it seems to us to have 
a lot going for it. 

The $2 denomination, discontinued in 1966, 
makes even more sense today when the buck 
doesn’t go nearly as far as it used to. And it 
would save the government an estimated $2.1 
million a year in printing costs by replacing 
half of the ones with bills of twice that value. 

True, Founding Father Thomas Jefferson, 
whose serenely handsome face used to grace 
the $2 bill, would be replaced by the rather 
grim visage Susan B. presented to a male 
chauvinist society, 

But richly honored Tom already is repre- 
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sented on the nickel. And, Virginia gentle- 
man that he was, we can’t believe he’d mind 
a bit stepping aside for a lady whose com- 
pany he might have found tedious but whose 
zeal for social progress he certainly would 
have admired. 

One hitch seen by New York Republican 
Halpern and cosponsors of his proposal is 
that Women’s Libbers will view it as an in- 
sulting sop to their ambition to innumerable 
high offices. Their suspicion might be merited 
if he had proposed putting Susan B. on a $3 
bill. 

But, given the economic temper of the 
times, Susan B. Anthony on a $2 bill might 
become even more familiar to the citizenry 
than two famous males popularized by our 
coinage. The Indian on the old penny. And 
the buffalo on nickles when nickles used to 
buy a good cigar. 


[From the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio] 
Pass THE SUSAN B. ANTHONY $2 Buck 


The accomplishments of Susan B. Anthony 
have a contemporary currency that altogether 
justify honoring her by reactivating the $2 
bill and putting her picture on it. 

This American feminist and reformer 
(1820-1906) was a prime leader in temper- 
ance work, abolition of slavery, the women’s 
rights movement. No present-day women’s 
libber would have amounted to anything 
without her trail blazing. 

When she died on March 13, 1906, woman 
suffrage had been won only in Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Idaho, New Zealand and 
Australia. But her efforts led to adoption of 
the 19th Amendment in 1920 granting woman 
suffrage in the United States. 

There are bills now in both House and 
Senate to feature this suffragette’s picture 
on a new $2 bill. Twenty-five women’s groups 
are behind the plan, according to the spon- 
sors, U.S. Rep. Seymour Halpern, R-N.Y., and 
U.S. Sen. Alan Cranston, D-Calif. 

It is appropriate that Susan B. Anthony 
should be the first woman on U.S. currency. 
Soon, we hope, a prominent black person also 
will distinguish U.S. money, either coin or 
paper. 


GREAT LAKES POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I want to ex- 
press my keen disappointment that the 
Office of Management and Budget did 
not take a positive stand on EPA’s pro- 
posal to fight Great Lakes pollution, 
thereby realistically precluding any pos- 
sibility of the President, including a 
Great Lakes protection plan in his envi- 
ronmental message. I, therefore, call for 
some assurance from the White House 
that the massive, crash program has not 
been totally rejected and I also think it 
is imperative that the President convey 
words of encouragement to our Canadian 
neighbors that the United States will 
meet the challenge. 

The Great Lakes are a national con- 
cern. The pollution of the Great Lakes, 
and particularly Lake Erie, have been an 
environmental focal point for more than 
a decade. As early as 1960 the Secretary 
of the Interior declared that Lake Erie 
had the highest priority with respect to 
cleanup over any other river or lake in 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the ac- 
tions of the OMB this body can stand 
fast on the Water Pollution Control Con- 
tinuing Resolution—H.R. 12741—which 
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we passed on Monday including an in- 
crease of $1.35 billion in grant funds 
which are not included in the Senate 
version. By doing so, it is my understand- 
ing that at least $20 million of the grant 
money in the House resolution could be 
earmarked as seed money for a major, 
crash program to clean up the Great 
Lakes. As I expressed during the debate 
on the resolution, I am disappointed the 
Senate did not include a grant section, 
but I am hopeful the House conferees will 
insist on the House version. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Public Works Committee, our col- 
league from Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK) is 
fully aware of the situation as it applies 
to the Great Lakes since he is not only 
chairman of the authorizing committee, 
he is also chairman of the Conference of 
Great Lakes Congressman. I have the 
greatest confidence in the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK) to take 
this opportunity to correct the mistakes 
of the OMB. In fact, my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, control the key 
committees and the conference and could 
even earmark in the conference report 
that $20 million of the $1.350 billion in- 
crease in grant funds must go to begin- 
ning a program to restore the Great 
Lakes. 


ASPIN: 300,000 VIETNAMESE MAY BE 
FORCED TO MOVE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Aspin) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Government of the United States and 
South Vietnam are still planning to move 
as many as 300,000 refugees from South 
Vietnam’s northernmost province to 
southern districts 450 miles away. I am 
releasing to the public today, a series of 
documents that reveal that the opposi- 
tion of the Vietnamese peasants to re- 
location has not slowed down this se- 
cret United States-South Vietnamese 
plan. 

These documents indicate that the 
movement surely will not be voluntary. 
Surveys among the local population, con- 
ducted by the Agency for International 
Development itself, indicate that the vast 
majority of the peasants are opposed to 
moving 450 miles. The survey found: 

The people oppose to any move outside 
of MR-I (South Vietnamese northern region) 
. . - practically everyone whose relocation is 
necessary prefer a move to a place close to 
native villages and hamlets. 


Despite the obvious opposition of the 
local peasants, the United States and 
South Vietnam are pressing ahead with 
this plan of massive relocation. 

The United States has been planning 
such a massive relocation of refugees 
since 1968 despite official denials. When 
news of this plan first leaked to the press 
in January 1971, AID denied that they 
had a specific plan for movement at the 
time. These plans, however, were never 
dropped, only shelved because of the 
glare of publicity. Now the plans have 
been revised and the United States still 
plans to move 300,000 people 450 miles 
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away from their native villages and ham- 
lets. 

The South Vietnamese Government is 
particularly enthusiastic about the move 
because they hope to convert much of 
the area into a free fire zone. One Viet- 
namese cabinet member, Dr, Dan, has 
asserted: 

When refugees are moved out of their 
camps the government will turn much of 
the land into a free fire zone. 


I have called upon AID Director Dr. 
John A. Hannah to drop this ill-advised 
and poorly conceived plan. I believe that 
this kind of mass relocation only plays 
into the hands of our Vietcong enemies. 
The VC are able to exploit the resent- 
ment of the peasants who are forced to 
move by Saigon and the Americans. The 
very people we are supposedly defending 
and helping can become our worst enemy 
when they are forced to leave their tra- 
ditional homelands. It is this kind of 
stupid and often inhumane policy that 
has prevented the allies from winning 
the war. 

The United States has charged many 
times that the North Vietnamese are in 
violation of the Geneva Convention on 
the treatment of prisoners of war. Those 
charges are certainly true. But this 
forced movement of 300,000 Vietnamese 
refugees leaves America open to the 
charge of violating article 49 of the Ge- 
neva Convention that prohibits indi- 
vidual or mass forcible transfers. If we 
expect the North Vietnamese to live up 
to the Geneva Convention, we must also 
strictly adhere to the rules of that in- 
ternational treaty. 

It should be noted, Mr. Speaker, that 
the movement of 300,000 refugees has 
already begun. At least 14,000 peasants 
have already been transfered from South 
Vietnam’s northernmost province 450 
miles away from their homes. 

The American people deserve a full 
explanation of AID’s policy of forced 
transfer that appears to be a mere repe- 
tition of policies that have failed for 
years and cost America so much in lives 
and money. 

The documents and my letter to Di- 
rector Hannah follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, U.S. MILITARY AS- 
SISTANCE COMMAND, VIETNAM, 
September 20, 1971. 
Memorandum for record: 

The attached chronology of events on the 
proposed relocation of refugees raises a num- 
ber of serious questions that must be faced 
by CORDS and the War Victims Directorate. 
I am afraid that a careful reading of the 
events, plus a long discussion I had with 
Dr. Dan September 17 on a visit to proposed 
relocation sites, indicates that CORDS is get- 
ting into a large-scale project with poten- 
tially disastrous results. 

Dr. Phan Quang Dan is a brilliant man, 
very affable, fluent in both English and 
French and, most important, a man with a 
reputation for getting things done. He proved 
his resourcefulness in the handling of 200,000 
repatriates from Cambodia with little ad- 
vance notice. 

Considering precisely these fine attributes, 
I believe that CORDS must be wary of the 
man Dr. Dan and his potential plans that 
he hopes to carry out. He has grand ideas 
for relocating people which may lead to the 
movement of hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees. Dr. Dan himself admitted as much. 

In my conversation with him last week, Dr. 
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Dan indicated that any movement will move 
slowly this year, beginning perhaps by mid- 
October with 8,450 people at Ha Thanh and 
Dai An in Quang Tri Province and then mov- 
ing Cam Lo before the end of the year. Per- 
haps, Dr. Dan feels, 30,000 people could be 
moved this year. 

Next year, Dr. Dan hopes, as many as 300,- 
000 in all may be moved from Quang Nam 
and Quang Ngai Provinces. In short, a much 
larger plan is envisioned that the mere vol- 
untary movements of some people from Ha 
Thanh and Dai An. 

More important, what may start out as a 
voluntary movement may wind up getting 
entangled with political considerations. Dr, 
Dan stressed as one of the advantages of the 
movement that the area from which refu- 
gees are brought can be turned into a free- 
fire zone. Again, I am afraid that any refu- 
gees who get in the way of plans for fighting 
the war, including a possible abandonment 
of parts of I Corps, will get moved. There 
is no proof on this score; I only wish to point 
out potential problems with which this 
movement may get involved. 

There are a number of questions which 
must be raised and answered before any- 
one is moved. What follows is a partial 
listing: 

1. Do the 8,200 in Ha Thanh, perhaps 
20,000 in Cam Lo, and up to 300,000 people 
in Quang Nam and Quang Ngai really want 
to move? This is the crucial question which 
must be determined before any relocation is 
carried out. 

2. Why is there such a great change in 
attitudes from February to July of the peo- 
ple in Ha Thanh? On February 1, 1971, Mr. 
James Ready, Acting Chief of the War Vic- 
tims Division, Da Nang, wrote about the 
people of Ha Thanh that, “The people are 
opposed to any move outside of MR 1 but 
some would be disposed to a move to Thua 
Thien Province. . . . Practically everyone, if 
relocation is necessary, prefer a move to a 
Place close to their native villages and ham- 
lets. This will facilitate future, possible RTV 
movement.” These sentiments were con- 
firmed for the entire region in the I Corps 
Site Survey of March 30, 1971. By July the 
villagers were requesting to move. 

3. On September 8, a memorandum was 
written to Mr. Stewart stating that the re- 
quests from Dai An and Ha Thanh “were 
strictly voluntary and in no way solicited by 
Dr. Dan.” Yet I question the voluntary nature 
when I read the following sentence in a let- 
ter from the Ha Thanh representatives ad- 
dressed to Dr. Dan which goes as follows: 
“On 3 July 1971, when you paid a visit to 
Ha Thanh resettlement center, you witnessed 
the miserable life of the inhabitants and 
told us that the Government has intention 
to move the people living in Ha Thanh re- 
settlement center to MR 2 because the soil 
over there is very fertile.” (emphasis added) 
Was the letter solicited or was it voluntary? 

4. How was Dr. Dan so sure that people 
would move when on July 15 he told Phuoc 
Long and Binh Long to prepare resettle- 
ment plans for 5,000 people each, consider- 
ing the fact that the letter from the Ha 
Thanh representatives was written on July 
21, six days later? 

5. After the trip of Dr. Dan and Raymond 
Fontaine to several provinces in I Corps Au- 
gust 24-26, it was reported that the Province 
Chief in Quang Tri wanted the people of 
Cam Lo to be relocated. Were the people of 
Cam Lo consulted on the desires of the 
Province Chief? 

6. In a memorandum of conversation dated 
8 September 1971, one part of the conversa- 
tion with Ron Moreau of the Washington 
Post went this way: “Mr. Fontaine firmly 
stated that the Ha Thanh resettlement will 
be undertaken as a special project, and does 
not constitute a part of a major MR 1 reset- 
tlement program.” Yet about two weeks later, 
Dr. Dan suggested that as many as 300,000 
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refugees may be moved. Has there been any 
attempt to mislead CORDS about the nature 
of the Ha Thanh movement? 

7. The Province Chief of Phuoc Tuy has 
refused to approve three return-to-village 
projects this year because of uncertain secu- 
rity in the province. Why, then, is he sud- 
denly willing to take in 8,450 new refugees,” 
especially in light of the withdrawal of the 
Australian troops in the province before the 
end of the year? 

8. Dr. Dan suggested that refugees could 
be placed along the railroad possibly planned 
for next year through Binh Tuy in order to 
help secure the railroad. In this situation, 
wouldn’t the relocated refugees be made 
guinea pigs to protect the railroad? 

9. Why is this idea of relocating refugees 

from I Corps raised year after year? What 
hidden pressures are behind the moves? What 
are the possible political implications which 
brings the idea to the fore so often? 
, I do not have answers to the questions 
that I raise. But I remain skeptical enough 
about the inconsistencies that I am willing 
to predict the proposed relocation will be a 
major mistake. We have had agrovilles, we 
have had strategic hamlets, we have had 
New Life Hamlets, we have had forced re- 
locations of Montagnards. And now we may 
have another movement to add to the long 
series, this time entitled Don Dien. 

There is another statement from Dr. Dan 
made in January which disturbs me. When 
the relocations were being considered at that 
time, Dr. Dan stated, “The Vietnamese peas- 
ants are like sheep. They'll go wherever they 
are told to go.” 

In light of these considerations, I propose 
that all support for the proposed relocation 
of refugees from I Corps be dropped by 
CORDS. CORDS should not offer to trans- 
port any refugees nor provide any money to 
pay allowances. Even if the moves begin in 
& voluntary fashion, it is all too predictable 
that other refugees will be coerced into moy- 
ing. It has happened before, as it is clear 
that the Vietnamese will not let any refu- 
gees get in the way of larger political 
considerations. 

The refugee situation in I Corps remains 
serious. Too many people are living in un- 
tenable conditions. I have no solution. But 
the very American tendency to do something, 
anything, may well end up with a much 
worse solution. I recommend the immediate 
cancellation of any plans by CORDS to sup- 
port the relocation. 

JOHN Isaacs, 
Operations Officer, War Victims Direc- 
torate, CORDS. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN Proposep I Corps 
RELOCATIONS 


The idea of relocating refugees from the I 
Corps provinces of Central Vietnam is being 
raised once again. Plans are once more being 
made to relocate perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to the more secure areas of 
IT, IIT and IV Corps. 

The scheme is not at all new in history of 
the war in Vietnam. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to be & recurring theme that has not 
yet been brought to fruition, yet keeps being 
revived. I was first made aware of the idea in 
December 1970 when it was announced at a 
refugee conference by Mr. Franklin Stewart, 
Director of the War Victims Directorate in 
Saigon, that from 200,000 to 400,000 people 
might be moved from the northern most 
provinces of South Vietnam to various proy- 
inces further south. 

Premature publicity about the movement, 
especially an article appearing in the New 
York Times on January 11, 1971, appeared 
to have the effect of killing the movement 
then. At least nothing was heard again for 
several months. 

At a later time, I found out while reading 
through old files that the idea was not new 
in December. For instance, I stumbled upon 
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a trip report from 17, 18 and 19 January 
1968 by two refugee advisors whose purpose 
was “To survey proposed routes and areas 
being considered for possible refugee re-set- 
tlement and to discuss with Province Offi- 
cials the pros and cons of such a movement 
of additional people into III OTZ ((the area 
around Saigon) ).” The report began by stat- 
ing, “There is a very good possibility that a 
large number of refugees from I CTZ and II 
CTZ may be re-settled in Phaoc Tuy, Binh 
Tuy and Long Khanh Provinces. These refu- 
gees may number from 20,000 to 200,000 
persons.” 

It is evident that in spite of the number 
of times the proposal to resettle the refugees 
has been brought up, something has pre- 
vented the implementation of the plan. It is 
very possible that the present plan will not 
ever come about either; yet a series of actions 
over the last three months leads me to be 
wary once again. 

The most recent chain of events began on 
July 3, 1971, when Minister of State Phan 
Quang Dan, formerly in charge of the reset- 
tlement of the 200,000 refugees from Cam- 
bodia and now in charge of a new agency 
entitled Land Development and Hamlet 
Building, visited the Ha Thanh refugees site 
in Gia An Village, Go Linh District, Quang 
Tri Province. At that time, Dr. Dan, an offi- 
cial, who has proved himself highly capable 
of getting things done, suggested that the 
people of Ha Thanh might consider moving 
to another area. 

This visit was promptly followed up by a 
letter of the Chairman of the Village Council 
and the Village Chief of Ha Thanh dated 
July 21, 1971, requesting to move to another 
area, probably in II Corps as Dr. Dan had 
suggested. The letter also suggested that all 
the 8,200 refugees in the area, not merely a 
certain number, would like to move if con- 
ditions are right. I have no evidence to indi- 
cate one way or the other if the letter was 
coerced or entirely voluntary. 

The people in Ha Thanh have been living 
crowded into a sandy area near the DMZ in 
Vietnam after having been forcibly relocated 
by American and Vietnamese forces. With 
the land unfit for cultivation, the refugees 
have been able to scrape out only the barest 
existence. 

Interesting enough, six days before the let- 
ter was written by Ha Thanh representatives, 
or July 15, 1971, the provinces of Binh Long 
and Phuoc Long in III Corps were both re- 
quested to prepare within two weeks resettle- 
ment plans for the possible reception of 5,000 
people each. Plans were requested to include 
possible locations, security in the area, access, 
water supply, amount of land available, and 
other details necessary for planning. 

On July 23, 1971, Binh Long sent in its 
plan for 5,000, and Phuoe Long followed on 
July 29, 1971. Binh Long suggested five po- 
tential sites while Phuoc Long proposed to 
settle 5,000 people in one place only. 

While the move from Ha Thanh was under 
consideration, another move of 250 people 
from Dai An Hamlet, Dong Ha District, Quang 
Tri Province, was being considered by Dr. 
Dan after representatives of that hamlet re- 
quested back in February 15, 1971, for per- 
mission to move. On July 17, 1971, Dr. Dan 
gave permission for these people to move to 
a new location, with Lam Dong Province 
being considered as the potential new loca- 
tion. Thus, by the end of July, two separate 
movements were being discussed. 

August and September have proved to be 
months for visiting new sites and meetings 
of various officials. On August 13, Dr. Dan, 
accompanied by members of his cabinet as 
well as Ray Fontaine and Ken Anderson of 
the War Victims Directorate, went to Binh 
Long for the day to meet with province of- 
ficials and to see the potential refuge sites. 
Dr. Dan felt that three of the sites had good 
potential while he rejected two as inade- 
quate. Binh Long at this time seemed to be 
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the most likely reception center for new 
refugees. 

Plans had progressed far enough by Aug- 
ust 18 that Blaine A. Revis of the War Vic- 
tims Directorate was requested by Raymond 
Fontaine to begin checking into procedures 
to be followed and possible means of trans- 
portation to bring the people of Ha Thanh 
south. At that time Mr. Revis found out 
that the use of LST’s was the best means of 
transportation, although in the next week 
George Jacobson, Acting Deputy for CORDS, 
who was now made aware of the plan, sug- 
gested the possible use of airplanes. 

Another indication of the state of prepa- 
rations came in the August 23, 1971 “Weekly 
Report to AID/W on USAID/Funded Activi- 
ties (August 8-14)” from USAID in Saigon 
which stated one of the highlights of the 
week as “Quang Tri Refugees to be resettled.” 
(Unclassified) 

The next day, August 24, Dr. Dan and 
Raymond Fontaine flew up to I Corps for a 
three day visit to Quang Nam, Quang Ngai, 
Quang Tin and Quang Tri Provinces. One of 
the purposes of the trip was to establish 
emergency flood relief plans in I Corps. In 
addition, Dr. Dan had three facets of the 
refugee movement to check into. One, Dr. 
Dan wished to assess the attitudes of the 
Province Chiefs and the Province Senior Ad- 
visors of those provinces on the moving of 
refugees south, and what kind of cooperation 
Dr. Dan could expect. Two, Dr. Dan wanted 
to find out if the refugees moved south, 
would male members of the refugee fam- 
ilies in the Regional and Popular Forces be 
released to go with their families. Three, rep- 
resentatives of Ha Thanh and Dai An were 
to be picked up to be brought to Saigon for 
visits to potential sites so they could make 
a final decision themselves. 

From this trip, the report confirmed that 
all 8,200 people at Ha Thanh wanted to move, 
and not just one part. In addition, the Prov- 
ince Chief of Quang Tri said that he wanted 
perhaps 20,000 people of Cam Lo refugee site 
to move as well (although it was not clear if 
the people had been consulted first). The 
Province Chief of Quang Ngai said that he is 
willing to let 25,000 people go and he thought 
that number of people would want to move. 
In addition, it is probable that close relatives 
of families that move who are in the RF and 
PF would be released to move south with 
their families. 

The next three weeks were spent by the 
refugee representatives visiting the suggested 
provinces in II and III Corps, including Long 
Khanh, Phuoc Tuy, Binh Tuy, Lam Dong and 
Ninh Thuan. In the process, the sites in Binh 
Long and Phuoc Long were dropped from 
favor, reportedly because Gen. Cao Hao Hon, 
the Chairman of the Central Pacification and 
Development Council who was now involved 
in the preparations, felt that security was not 
strong enough and agriculture possibilities 
were not good enough in those two prov- 
inces. 

At the present time, a place in Xuyen Moc 
in Phuoc Tuy Province is considered the most 
likely site for both groups of refugees, pri- 
marily because it has much good land avail- 
able. A report was submitted for Xuyen Moc 
by Mr. Tran Luyen, Deputy Chief of Cabinet, 
September 11. However, the representatives 
of Ha Thanh, who went back to Quang Tri 
September 20, and those of Dai An, who re- 
turned earlier, have to discuss the visits with 
residents of their hamlets before a final de- 
cision is made. 

During the visit of September 17 to sites 
in Binh Tuy and Ninh Thuan, I had the 
chance to question Dr. Dan about the move- 
ments, His comments on the movements add- 
ed new dimensions to the plans. Among other 
things, Dr. Dan said that he felt that 30,000 
people would be moved this year, mostly from 
Ha Thanh and Cam Lo in Quang Tri. He ex- 
pects the move to begin by mid-October, al- 
though if any advance planning is to be done 
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to assure a successful move, such an early 

date seems optimistic. 

And next year? Dr. Dan replied that a to- 
tal of 300,000 in all would be moved, mostly 
from Quang Nam and Quang Ngai. 

I then asked why so many people would 
move, Dr. Dan gave several reasons. The ref- 
uges are presently in an “embarrassing” sit- 
uation in I Corps, where they frequently have 
little or no land to farm and are caught in 
the fighting still raging there. In the proy- 
inces visited in II and III Corps, there is 
much free land available, much better secu- 
rity, and good supplies of water. Besides, the 
unemployment situation will only get worse 
in I Corps as the Americans pull out of their 
bases. 

Any other reasons? “When the refugees are 
moved out of their camps, the Government 
can turn much of the land into a free-fire 
zone, Then it will be much easier to fight the 
Communists,” 

Could this movement be tied with the pe- 
riodic suggestion that parts of I Corps may 
have to be abandoned to the Communists? 
“Ah, strictly rumors fioating around,” replied 
Dr. Dan. 

When I questioned if the refugees really 
want to leave the land of their fathers and 
the graves of their ancestors, Dr. Dan point- 
ed out that the British also loved their home- 
land, yet many have emigrated to Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Dr. Dan also pointed to the traditional 
southward movement of the South Vietnam- 
ese. When I said that I thought that while 
Vietnamese have moved south, one generation 
has usually moved a mere 20 or 25 miles, Dr. 
Dan said that now the Government has better 
resources to move people farther, and that 
before people moved on bare feet carrying 
their possessions on their back. 

Later on Dr. Dan pointed out that South 
Vietnam will be easily capable of moving 
large numbers of people, as it was only last 
year that the Government resettled the 200,- 
000 refugees who arrived with virtually no 
warning from Cambodia. That movement will 
provide a good example. 

After the visits to the two provinces, Dr. 
Dan said that Binh Tuy could easily take 
10,000 new refugees, and that Ninh Thuan 
could eventually take 50,000. In addition, the 
refugees could be settled along the railroad 
in Binh Tuy if it is re-built next year, with 
the railroad helping to guarantee their se- 
curity and the refugees helping to secure the 
railroad. 

As one final point, the comments of Iris 
Roser on Phuoc Tuy Province after being told 
that the site is being considered for refugees 
are very interesting. Iris expressed some 
amazement that the site is being considered 
in light of the present security situation in 
the area, especially with the scheduled with- 
drawal of all the Australians from the area 
by the end of the year. The Province has been 
a traditional Viet Cong stronghold, and the 
Province Chief is wary enough about the sit- 
uation that he has refused to permit three 
return-to-village programs to get started this 
year. 

This chronology of events includes the lat- 
est factual developments on the proposed re- 
locations up to September 20. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1971. 

Hon. Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate 
Problems Connected With Refugees and 
Escapees, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Dr. Hannah has 
asked me to respond to your letter of Janu- 
ary 12, 1971, inquiring about recent press re- 
ports from Saigon that a decision has been 
made by USAID officials to support a massive 
Vietnamese relocation scheme for refugees in 
the Northern Provinces of South Vietnam. I 
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assume that you are referring to the dispatch 
from Saigon published in The New York 
Times on January 11, 1971, under the head- 
line “Saigon Plans Vast Peasant Shift.” 

Let me assure you that to the extent it 
creates an impression that the Government 
of Vietnam (GVN) has decided to relocate 
large parts of the refugee population from 
the Northern to the Central and Southern 
regions of South Vietnam, and that imple- 
mentation of such a decision is imminent, 
The New York Times article is inaccurate 
and misleading. Our Mission in Saigon in- 
forms us it is likely that The New York 
Times’ correspondent has erred in combining 
the elements of two quite separate programs 
and concluding that massive refugee reloca- 
tion is about to take place. 

For several years the GVN has considered 
the possibility of opening new parts of the 
country for development and encouraging 
Vietnamese to move to areas of greater eco- 
nomic opportunity. As security throughout 
the country has improved, the prospects for 
launching such an effort have become con- 
siderably enhanced, and active planning for 
such & program has begun. As a first step, the 
GVN is establishing, under Minister of State 
Dr. Phan Quang Dan, an organization to 
assess the possibilities of land development 
and resettlement. Dr. Dan is now organizing 
a staff and consulting with the Ministries 
which would be involved in the planning ef- 
fort, to be known as the “Land Development 
and Hamlet Building Program.” Thus far, 
deliberations have been mainly within the 
GVN, but with some consultation with U.S. 
Officials. According to our Mission, there have 
been no detailed planning estimates as to 
how many people and how much land might 
be involved, for this proposed program is still 
in the very early stages of discussion. 

Dr. Dan has stated that a fundamental 
principle will be that every movement of 
population must be voluntary. Village lead- 
ers will be given the opportunity to see the 


proposed site and on this basis recommend 
to the people whether or not to accept re- 
settlement. Although the quotations of Dr. 
Dan in The New York Times’ story suggest 
that his organization will be concerned pri- 
marily with reclaiming land for the resettle- 
ment of refugees in Military Region I, it has 


been clear from his conversations with 
CORDS officials that the organization's pur- 
poses are much broader, and that benefi- 
ciaries would come from any part of the 
country and include many people other than 
refugees, e.g., veterans, repatriates, wartime 
urban dwellers, and others who might wish 
to avail themselves of this potentially sig- 
nificant economic opportunity. 

Quite distinct from the still embryonic 
“Land Development and Hamlet Building 
Program” is the on-going program of as- 
Sistance to refugee return-to-village and re- 
settlement. The emphasis of the program 
has always been, and continues to be, on re- 
turn-to-village, since this is generally the 
first choice of the refugees, themselves. For 
those unable to return to still insecure areas, 
the development of their resettlement sites 
has been the next best answer, pending re- 
turn to their home villages. However, experi- 
ence has shown that some sites offer little 
potential for adequate development, and the 
idea that the refugees residing in them 
might be helped to resettle elsewhere has 
gained ground. For example, already over 
half of the 14,000 population of the Ha 
Thanh Rufegee Site in Quang Tri has been 
Telocated in secure areas near their original 
homes. This possibility has always been and 
continues to be seen in terms of the mini- 
mum move necessary. Inter-regional move- 
ment may in some cases turn out eventually 
to be the best solution, but there is no speci- 
fic plan for such movements at the present 
time. 

Sincerely, 
MATTHEW J. HARVEY, 
Director, Congressional Liaison. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., January 27, 1972. 
Congressman LES ASPIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ASPIN: I am writing to 
you about a new relocation of refugees being 
carried out in Vietnam which is another in 
a long line of outrages in that war. It is 
likely, Congressman Aspin, that tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands of Vietnamese will be 
moved from their present homes in northern 
South Vietnam to an area southeast of Sai- 
gon which is 450 miles away. 

I have recently returned from Vietnam 
after spending 1314 months there as a For- 
eign Service Officer detailed to the pacifica- 
tion program. While in Vietnam, I worked 
with refugees at the province level, at the 
regional level and in Saigon. As a matter of 
fact, I spent some time while in Vietnam 
working on the very movement that is now 
being carried out. 

Proposals for moving people out of I Corps 
have a long history. I saw memos in Viet- 
nam indicating that back in 1968 the Amer- 
icans and the South Vietnamese wanted to 
move up to 200,000 refugees out of I Corps. 
Only a year ago, the Director of the War 
Victims Directorate in Saigon, Mr. Franklin 
Stewart, announced that 200,000 to 400,000 
refugees would be relocated, although plans 
had to be shelved because of premature pub- 
licity and the resulting outcry. 

While plans were kept under cover for a 
while after that publicity, I saw the old 
proposals being revived during the summer 
of 1971 even after the American government 
denied that any moves were being planned. 
Sure enough, now I see that since the first 
of the year, 1,500 people have been moved in 
what probably will be a much larger reloca- 
tion in the future. 

As evidence of larger shifts intended, Dr. 
Phan Quan Dan, the Vietnamese minister in 
charge of the program, confirmed to me 
shortly before I left Vietnam that he hoped 
to move 330,000 people by the end of this 
year from Quang Tri, Quang Nam and Quang 
Ngai provinces in the northernmost region 
of South Vietnam. 

I expect the American government to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the latest reloca- 
tion, saying that it is a Vietnamese program. 
I know this claim to be false. I personally 
worked on preparations for the relocation 
many times, saw plans and project agree- 
ments being drawn up by the Americans, 
saw and went on trips to inspect possible 
resettlement sites with the Vietnamese, and 
know of the deep American involvement in 
the move. Moreover, it is the American gov- 
ernment which is supplying the airplanes 
for the move and which is paying for it as 
well. 

I suspect that more than humanitarian 
reasons to help the refugees to a better life 
are involved in this new movement, Dr. Dan 
himself talked of turning parts of I Corps 
into a free-fire zone after the refugees are 
moved out. There are too many political and 
military factors involved in the whole I 
Corps situation to ignore them. Consider the 
following: 

In I Corps, the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment is very weak and still can’t guarantee 
the security in the area. 

The refugees being moved have long been 
considered to be Viet Cong sympathizers. 

The letter of the refugees requesting to 
move clearly indicates that South Vietnam- 
ese government officials asked the people to 
move. 

All previous American-sponsored surveys 
have indicated that the Vietnamese peasants 
in I Corps don’t want to move out of the 
region. 

The province to which the refugees are be- 
ing moved is the same area where, when I 
was in Vietnam, the Vietnamese province 
chief refused to let some refugees return 
home because he couldn’t guarantee their 
security. 
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In short, there is all too much about this 
relocation that is highly suspicious. If this 
larger movement planned for the future 
comes about, the Americans will be forced to 
share responsibility for another horror per- 
petrated on the Vietnamese people. The re- 
sult of another large-scale movement will be 
even more rootless people drifting to the 
cities as the Vietnamese people are pulled far 
from their homes. Congressman Aspin, what 
these poor refugees want is simply to return 
home, to grow rice and to raise families. I 
urge you to help stop this new relocation. 

Yours truly, 

JOHN ISAAcs. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., February 8, 1972. 
Dr. JOHN A. HANNAH, 
Agency for International Development, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. HANNAH: It has come to my at- 
tention that the government of the United 
States and the government of South Vietnam 
are planning to relocate as many as 300,000 
Vietnamese refugees during 1972. Surveys 
taken by our own Agency for International 
Development reveal that the vast majority of 
the Vietnamese oppose a move that would 
force them to relocate far away from their 
native villages. 

Many of these peasants, I believe, do not 
desire to make such a move. The US. is 
clearly responsible for this forced relocation 
that our own surveys indicate is opposed by 
the vast majority of the local population. 

I hope that the Agency for International 
Development will cancel this ill-advised and 
poorly conceived program. The movement of 
300,000 Vietnamese only helps the Viet Cong 
exploit the resentment of the peasants who 
are forced by Saigon and the Americans to 
move. 

These stupid and often inhumane policies 
are one of the principal reasons we are not 
winning the war. Frankly I am amazed that 
we plan to carry out a policy that has so 
often been a failure in the past. 

As you know Article 49 of the Geneva Con- 
vention prohibits individual or mass forci- 
ble transfers. Is it possible that our enemies 
could accuse us of violating the Geneva 
agreement? 

In the past when the possibility of this 
move was reported by the press, the AID 
denied that any such plan existed. I have 
learned that these plans have been under 
consideration since 1968 and were only tem- 
porarily shelved because of a public outcry 
in January 1971. The earlier denials by AID 
were simply a twisting of the facts. 

I believe the American people deserve a 
full explanation of AID’s policy of forced 
transfer that causes unnecessary human suf- 
fering and undoubtedly aids the Viet Cong. 

Sincerely, 
Les ASPIN, 
Member of Congress. 


NEW YORE TIMES NEWSSTORY ON 
PANAMA TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 
TIMELY AND REVEALING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Fioop) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a 15-min- 
ute address to the House of Representa- 
tives in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
November 1, 1971, under the title of “New 
York Times Distorts Plan for Panama 
Canal Giveaway,” I quoted a newsstory 
in the New York Times of October 19 by 
Benjamin Welles. That address included 
a commentary on the indicated news- 
story in which some of its distortions and 
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other inadequacies were corrected or 
clarified. 

In what appeared as a followup news- 
story on the Panama situation in the 
New York Times of January 24, 1972, Mr. 
Welles correctly quotes excerpts from 
articles II and III of the 1903 Hay Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty relating to the grants by 
Panama to the United States in per- 
petuity of sovereign rights, power, and 
authority over the Canal Zone. 

In addition, the January 24 newsstory 
gives much new information concerning 
the status of the current treaty negotia- 
tions and makes the assertion that the 
administration seeks to wind them up 
and to submit a draft treaty to the Sen- 
ate “by March at the latest,” that a ma- 
jor aim of the State Department is to 
end our so-called colonialist image in 
Panama and in Latin America, which is 
Communist phraseology, and that our 
policymakers are negotiating for the 
right to continue operating the existing 
canal and to construct a new set of larger 
locks. 

Mr. President, I wish to stress that ex- 
isting treaty provisions give the United 
States these powers now. Why should we 
be negotiating for rights already pos- 
sessed? The best thing that the President 
could do would be to terminate the pres- 
ent negotiations for the reason that there 
is nothing to negotiate. The simple fact 
is that the United States cannot operate 
the canal in an efficient manner without 
continued sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and canal. 

Because of the timeliness and perti- 
nence of the revelations in the January 
24 Welles newsstory, I issued a press re- 
lease on it, which I quote along with the 
article: 

PanaMa’s LEADER WORRIES UNITED STATES 
WiTH WARNING ON CANAL TALKS 
(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON, January 23.—Brig. Gen. Omar 
Torrijos Herrera, the National Guard com- 
mander who controls Panama, has privately 
warned the United States that he intends to 
publish in the next few days details of the 
deadlocked negotiations on a new canal 
treaty. . 

His warning—transmitted last week by 
Panamanian negotiators to their United 
States counterparts—has created puzzled 
concern. Such an act, United States officials 
say, would violate a standing agreement not 
to discuss the sensitive talks publicly and 
might also jeopardize their success. 

Negotiations have been under way here 
since June 29 on a new treaty to supersede 
that of 1903, which granted the United States 
“in perpetuity ... all the power and author- 
ity which the United States would exercise 
if it were sovereign to the entire exclusion 
[of such rights] by the Republic of Panama.” 

The new treaty, while preserving the right 
of the United States to operate and to defend 
the present canal well into the next century 
and to improve it or to build a new sea-level 
canal, would make political, financial, com- 
mercial and land concessions to Panama. A 
major United States aim would be to end its 
present “colonialist” image both in Panama 
and throughout much of Latin America. 

NEW INSTRUCTIONS DUE 

The warning by General Torrijos has been 
doubly puzzling to the United States because 
it adds that the Panamanian negotiating 
team here will get “necessary instructions to 
continue negotiations” within the next week 
or 50. 

The United States Administration is aware 
of the emotional opposition in Congress to 
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any diminution of United States authority 
over the Canal Zone, 10 miles wide and 50 
miles long, which bisects Panama. Hoping 
to avoid the political buffetings of a Presi- 
dential election year, it has been seeking to 
wind up the negotiations and to submit a 
draft treaty to the Senate by March at the 
latest. 

However, General Torrijos, commander of 
the Panamanian National Guard, which 
seized power in October, 1968, also has sched- 
uled nationwide elections in August for “cor- 
regidores,” the equivalent of county execu- 
tives. Those elected will form a Constituent 
Assembly and draft a new constitution re- 
turning to civilian rule. It is generally as- 
sumed that General Torrijos will be elected 
next President. 

“Torrijos is the only man who can get the 
draft treaty accepted in Panama,” observed 
a well-informed Latin diplomat. “He has 
two options: what we call a ‘salida estadista,’ 
a statesmanlike approval of the present 
treaty draft, or a ‘salida politica,’ defiant re- 
jection for domestic political advantage. No 
one knows which he'll choose.” 

The duration of the new treaty is consid- 
ered by United States and Latin-American 
sources to be the key to agreement. The 
United States has agreed in principle to re- 
linquish the “perpetuity” clause so disliked 
in Panama and while insisting on ironclad, 
long-term treaty rights, to recognize Pana- 
manian “sovereignty” over the Canal Zone. 
Panama is reported willing to concede the 
United States treaty rights to operate and 
defend the canal—but it wants the duration 
of the treaty as short as possible. 

However, the United States is said to be 
insisting on a quarter-century option in case 
it decides to do any of three things: build 
a new sea-level canal for $3-billion, build a 
new set of locks for the existing canal at 
$1.8-billion or merely keep the present canal 
operating. 

The United States is said to be insisting 
also on additional long-term rights stretch- 
ing into the next century if it builds new 
locks or a new canal. 

“I suppose we’d settle for around 35 years 
more use of the present canal,” said one 
United States source not directly connected 
with the talks. “I don’t see Congress going 
for any major expenditures in Panama in 
the foreseeable future given the general po- 
litical situation throughout Latin America.” 


U.S. BASES AN ISSUE 


The future of United States militar) in- 
staliations is another sensitive issue. Th^ 
United States, which maintains 12,000 troops 
and 27,000 military dependents on 11 bases, 
opposes relinquishing any bases. Panama is 
said to want “joint” defense of the canal. 
Both agree on the need for a “status of 
forces” agreement similar to that covering 
United States forces in Spain and other 
countries. 

The United States is offering to relinquish 
to Panama about 30,000 acres of land in the 
Canal Zone, mostly jungle and water along 
the outer edges of the zone but also includ- 
ing commercial piers and some housing at 
Colon on the Atlantic side and land near 
Balboa on the Pacific. 

It is also reported willing gradually to 
cede to Panama jurisdiction over courts and 
jails now under complete United States ju- 
risdiction and to turn over commercial activ- 
ities—construction, movies, laundries, bowl- 
ing alleys and so forth—in the zone to Pan- 
amanian businessmen. It is insisting, how- 
ever, on the right to license those whom it 
admits. Panama wants the right to issue her 
own licenses. 

DANGEROUS SITUATION ARISING FROM PRO- 

COMMUNIST REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 

OF PANAMA REQUIRES PROTECTIVE ACTION BY 

SOVEREIGN PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES 

1. A newsstory by Benjamin Welles in the 
January 24, 1972, issue of the New York Times 
(p. 21) makes startling disclosures about cur- 
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rent treaty negotiations with the unstable, 
anti-democratic and pro-communist revolu- 
tionary Government of Panama for the sur- 
render of United States sovereignty over the 
strategic Canal Zone, substantial parts of 
which were obviously leaked from official 
sources in Washington. 

2. The Zone territory was acquired in 1904 
by land grant in perpetuity from Panama 
with full sovereign powers for $10,000,000 as 
part of the inducement to construct and 
operate the Panama Canal, which, with cost 
of defense, represents an investment of more 
than $5,000,000,000 of our taxpayer's money, 
The United States obtained title to all 
privately owned land and property in the 
Zone by purchase from individual owners 
making it our most costly territorial acqui- 
sition. 

3. The present objectives of the U.S. Ad- 
ministration as reported are: 

(a) To submit a draft treaty to the Senate 
by March 1972 “at the latest.” 

(b) To relinguish the “perpetuity” pro- 
visions of the 1903 Treaty, recognize Pana- 
manian sovereignty over the Canal Zone, set 
a definite period for the duration of the new 
treaty, gradually cede to Panama jurisdiction 
over all civil functions of the Canal Zone 
Government, including police, courts, cus- 
toms and other powers, and to end the so- 
called “colonialist” image of the United 
States alleged to exist in Panama and much 
of Latin America. 

(c) To obtain a 25 year option on these 
matters: construction of a new canal of sea 
level design, construction of a new set of 
locks, and the continued operation of the 
existing canal. 

(d) To relinguish not only land in the 
Canal Zone but also commercial piers and 
other installations, 

4. Existing treaty provisions authorize not 
only the continued operation of the present 
canal but also its “expansion and new coli- 
struction.” The sea level proposal will prob- 
ably never be constructed because of the 
danger of infesting the Atlantic Ocean with 
poisonous Pacific sea snakes and many other 
reasons. Under such circumstances why 
should there be any negotiations at all? 

5. The Administration characterizes the 
mounting opposition in the Congress to the 
proposed surrenders as “emotional.” 

6. The program of the Administration, as 
of its recent predecessors, violates Art. IV, 
Sect. 3, Cl. 2, of the U.S. Constitution that 
vests the power to dispose of territory and 
other property of the United States in the 
Congress, which body (both houses) has not 
authorized the contemplated surrenders, and 
the President is bound by oath to “preserve, 
protect and defend the constitution of the 
United States.” 

7. The chief Panamanian aims include: 

(a) Complete sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

(b) Control of all business activities in 
the Zone. 

(c) Joint defense of the Canal. 

(d) Short duration of treaty. 

(e) Adoption of a status of forces agree- 
ment. 

(f) Gradual subjection to all U.S. citizens 
in the Zone to Panamanian law and govern- 
ment. 

8. Because the pro-communist Govern- 
ment of Panama has liquidated its National 
Assembly, the agency charged with the ap- 
proval or rejection of treaties, a treaty made 
with the present government would be null 
and void and certain to be repudiated when 
it is overthrown. 

9. The Subcommittee on Inter American 
Affairs under Chairman Dante B. Fascell con- 
ducted hearings on 22-23 September 1971 on 
pending Panama Canal sovereignty resolu- 
tions that have been widely distributed but, 
as yet, has not made its report thereon. 

10. The Subcommittee under Chairman 
John M. Murphy started comprehensive 
hearings on 29 November 1971 and plans to 
continue the investigations about Febru- 
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ary 10 in the Canal Zone, which will enable 
it to obtain a realistic picture of Isthmian 
conditions from witnesses who have first 
hand knowledge of the situation and bear 
the burden of responsibility for operating 
and protecting the canal. 

11. Soviet agents are already in the pro- 
Red Government of Panama and its leaders 
are strongly opposing the hearings in the 
Canal Zone stating that the Subcommittee 
“better bring a division of marines,” for its 
protection. 

12. Bluntly stated, the current negotiations 
clearly aim at wresting control of the Panama 
Canal from the United States and its sur- 
render to communist power. This objective 
has been facilitated by the formal display of 
Panama flags in the Canal Zone equal with 
those of the United States, which has served 
to stimulate hostile agitation against the 
United States and will continue to do so 
until they are hauled down. 

13. Accordingly, I urge all citizens of our 
country to write their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and the President opposing any 
surrender of our rights, power and authority 
at Panama, demanding the formal display of 
no flag in the U.S. owned Canal Zone except 
that of the United States, and urging ter- 
mination of the negotiations. 


ROSTENKOWSKI COMMENDS CHI- 
CAGO SUN-TIMES AND CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, the Chicago Sun Times and the 
Chicago Daily News joined, in. what is 
my opinion, a small but hopefully grow- 
ing, group of newspapers who have set a 
standard of acceptability in deciding 
what entertainment advertising they will 
run in their publications. I do not feel 
that the action by these papers con- 
stitutes censorship of any kind—rather, 
I believe that it represents a commend- 
able voluntary effort on their part to up- 
grade the quality of their product. 

These newspapers have chosen to 
sacrifice a potential profit for the sake 
of good taste—a trend which is both un- 
usual and highly praiseworthy. As many 
of my colleagues are well aware, Mr. 
Speaker, I have long supported the in- 
dividual efforts of newspapers to curtail 
the advertising of tasteless entertain- 
ment—entertainment which, in the 
words once used by the Supreme Court, 
«+ * * is totally without redeeming so- 
cial value.” In the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of October 21, 1971, I commended the 
Boston Herald Traveler for adopting the 
policy for refusing advertising for “X” 
rated movies. This was a policy decision 
which I am sure has brought them much 
criticism, but one which I believe was 
proper to make. 

This morning, I was in contact with 
Mr. Charles Fegert, the advertising man- 
ager of the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago Daily News, who explained the 
papers’ new policy. I would like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Fegert as well as Mr. Mar- 
shall Field, the publisher of the two 
newspapers, for making the decision to 
draw the line on offensive advertising. It 
was a courageous action which, I am sure, 
will make these already excellent pub- 
lications even more of a service to their 
community in the years ahead. 
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RICHARD NIXON: AN H. R, HALDE- 
MAN IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
New York (Mrs. AszuG) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, Monday, 
Presidential Chief of Staff H. R. Halde- 
man, in a display of a sort not seen in 
Washington since the days of Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, charged that Democratic presi- 
dential candidates who criticize President 
Nixon’s Vietnam policy are ‘“‘conscious- 
ly aiding and abetting the enemy of the 
United States.” 

What Mr. Haldeman was talking about 
was the rather widespread and telling 
criticism of the President's recent “peace 
initiative,” a move in which the Chief 
Executive failed to set a date certain for 
withdrawal from Indochina, failed to 
condition such a withdrawal solely upon 
the return of American POW’s—insisting 
in addition that we continue to prop up 
President Thieu—and failed to halt the 
massive bombing of North Vietnam. 

This morning, in what one local news- 
paper termed an effort to offset the con- 
troversy generated by the Haldeman re- 
marks, Mr. Nixon stated that he wel- 
comed free debate and criticism of his 
policies. At the same time, however, he 
suggested that statements made by other 
presidential candidates—and let us not 
forget the fact that he too is a candi- 
date—might work to our disadvantage 
in negotiations, and that these other can- 
didates should therefore take care not to 
criticize his inept and deceitful handling 
of the situation. 

The sham of this position is the fact 
that he is not negotiating in good faith. 
His “new” proposals are little more than 
a rehash of proposals considered as far 
back as 1966, and no flood of rhetoric can 
mask the fact that he has not taken even 
one of the steps necessary to get us out 
of this war once and for all: 

He has failed to set a date certain for 
the withdrawal of our troops from Indo- 
china and the end of American involve- 
ment there. 

He has declined to make the release of 
our prisoners of war the sole condition for 
that withdrawal, insisting in addition 
that the puppet dictatorship of President 
Thieu be retained as a withdrawal con- 
dition. 

He has failed to stop the bombing. 

Four years ago, candidate Nixon 
boasted of his secret plan for ending 
American involvement. Today, this very 
minute, our troops are still killing and 
being killed there. In addition to being 
contrary to the interests of humanity, the 
President’s behavior is contrary to the 
best interests of our own country, for 
what we most need is an end to this 
bloody adventure and a return to the 
unfinished work on our needs here at 
home. 


ELI ISENBERG, NOTED PUBLISHER- 
EDITOR OF MONTEREY PARK 
PROGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. DANIELSON) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
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Monterey Park Progress is a newspaper 
that truly serves its community, and this 
is due in large measure to the guiding 
policies of its editor and publisher, Mr. 
Eli Isenberg. The Progress celebrated 
its 50th year in 1969, and accolades at 
that time emphasized its role as a com- 
munity conscious, cohesive, and pro- 
gressive force in the city of Monterey 
Park. On March 1, 1972, Eli Isenberg 
will mark his silver anniversary as pub- 
lisher-editor of the Progress and all agree 
that the paper’s responsible role in the 
community has increased in the last 25 
years under his leadership. 

The Monterey Park Progress is a week- 
ly newspaper, sustained by paid circula- 
tion, serving a city of just over 50,000 
persons in the Metropolitan Los Angeles 
area. The Progress was the first com- 
munity newspaper in California to pub- 
lish a complete, local, editorial page. 
When people wanted to know how the 
Progress stood on an issue, they turned 
to the editorial page. The paper led in 
a number of community struggles, one 
of which was to prevent establishing in 
the city the largest dump in California. 
A result of that victory was the passage 
of a State home-rule law to prevent a 
larger government entity from forcing a 
smaller entity to accept a dump or jail 
without its consent. 

Other Progress advocacies included the 
establishment of a civic center, public 
swimming pool, retirement program for 
municipal employees, the organization of 
@ coordinating council, city manager 
form of government, better housing, an 
industrial zone, and a Monterey Park 
unified school district. 

In the words of Publisher Isenberg 2 
years ago in his weekly column: 

During the past 23 years, the Progress and 
its editor have made friends, some of whom 
we still have. Nobody, and especially news- 
papers, should try to please all of the people 
all of the time. 


This is indicative of Eli Isenberg’s kind 
of leadership, and his feeling of responsi- 
bility to a community he loves. His work 
is more than a business, for he has 
wrapped his life and his heart in the 
community he serves. And he encourages 
his fellow citizens to be doers, to be 
among the committed persons, to make a 
difference in the life of the community. 

In the 25 years Mr. Isenberg has pub- 
lished the Progress the paper has grown, 
along with the community. From a staff 
of five and a circulation of 1,500, the 
paper now employs more than 35 on the 
staff and the circulation is above 35,000. 
While most individually owned news- 
papers in metropolitan suburban areas 
are declining, the Progress enjoys con- 
tinued support. A host of young newsboys 
are employed, and they contract their 
own paper routes. 

Mr. Isenberg is providing educational 
opportunities and actual experience for 
high school youth—‘“stringers’—who do 
freelance news reporting from each of 
the three high schools in the area. 

Unafraid of new ideas, Eli Isenberg 
has supported since its beginning a gang- 
youth center in East Los Angeles called 
Casa Maravilla. This center has been 
working with gangs in redirecting their 
efforts along constructive lines. 

Mr. Isenberg has shown a special feel- 
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ing for Monterey Park and its people. He 
has written that— 

Community newspapering is people busi- 
ness. Most families in this town live their 
lives without getting their name, or the 
names of their kinfolks, in a newspaper 
other than the Progress. We keep a historical 
record of a community and its people... 
Scrap books in Monterey Park are filled with 
clippings from the Progress: important 
events in the life of an individual and a 
family. 


The Progress is a community news- 
paper in the finest sense. 

Monterey Park Progress is an award- 
winning newspaper. The editorial pages 
were accorded California Newspaper 
Publishers Association’s first award in 
1957. In 1969, the highest award for edi- 
torial excellence came from the Pacific 
Coast Press Club. The editorial staff 
swept five of seven awards from the 
Pacific Coast Press Club in 1970. Also in 
1970, the Suburban News Foundation— 
comprised of 500 newspapers in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico, in- 
cluding suburban dailies—gave the Prog- 
ress staff awards in editorial and in 
feature writing. 

Awards during the past year include 
the California Newspaper Advertising 
Executives’ top spot in the State for gen- 
eral excellence, announced last July, and 
also the best editorial page award for the 
State. 

It is a pleasure to congratulate Eli 
Isenberg on his forthcoming 25th an- 
niversary as publisher-editor of the 
Monterey Park Progress and to pay trib- 
ute to his newspapering and his civic 
spirit. He is a fine man, and the city is, 


indeed, fortunate to have such a fine 
paper. 


STUDY OF EFFECTS OF TELEVI- 
SION VIOLENCE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Murpxy) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration leaked copies 
of its study of the effect of television 
violence on human beings on January 11, 
1972, to a few selected newspaper re- 
porters. Headlines across the country 
blazed, “TV Violence Is Held Unharmful 
to Youth.” I issued a statement on Jan- 
uary 12 indicating that I was not sur- 
prised at this finding inasmuch as the 
networks had been given the opportunity 
to blackball from the Surgeon General’s 
Commission some of the major research- 
ers whose work had already indicated the 
strong relationship between filmed vio- 
lence and human behavior. 

The entire report was released on Jan- 
uary 18, 1972, and at a press conference 
Surg. Gen. Jesse Steinfeld admitted 
that the networks were given the oppor- 
tunity to eliminate seven researchers 
because they felt their findings might 
be inimical to the industry. Dr. Steinfeld 
pointed out that CBS had declined the 
opportunity to engage in the selection 
process and that the seven had been 
eliminated by the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the American Broadcasting Co. 

This again came as no surprise to me 
as one who has followed congressional 
investigations into this subject for the 
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past 10 years. NBC and ABC have al- 
Ways been the advocates of television 
violence, brutality, mayhem, and sadism. 

Eleven years ago a Senate investigat- 
ing committee monitored television pro- 
grams and found that in the 7-year pe- 
riod from 1954 to 1961 television violence 
had significantly increased. A third sur- 
vey made by this subcommittee in 1964 
found no decrease in the high levels of 
televised violence during prime time 
viewing hours when millions upon mil- 
lions of children are glued to their tele- 
vision sets. 

The Senate findings in 1964 do have 
significance for Dr. Steinfeld’s admis- 
sions. The percentage of programs de- 
voted to violence by the three networks 
was as follows: 

NBC: 55.1 percent. 

ABC: 55.3 percent. 

CBS: 26.5 percent. 


In its interim report of 1968, the Sen- 
ate committee concluded: 

A relationship has been conclusively es- 
tablished between televised crime and vio- 
lence and antisocial attitudes and behavior 
among juvenile viewers. Television programs 
which feature excessive violence can and do 
adversely influence children. Further, such 
adverse effects may be experienced by normal 
as well as by the emotionally disturbed 
viewers. 


This conclusion was in direct contra- 
diction of Dr. Steinfeld’s statements of 
January 18; that television violence may 
influence children with aggressive tend- 
encies, but that it does not affect normal 
children. 

This conclusion was also in direct con- 
tradiction to studies conducted by Dr. Al- 
bert Bandura of Stanford University and 
Dr. Leonard Berkowitz of Wisconsin 
University whose classic studies in this 
area showed that normal persons who 
see violent films exhibit violent behavior, 
and that violent presentations can induce 
aggressive behavior on the part of any- 
one. And of greatest importance, violence 
in films is most dangerous to young 
children. 

Doctors Bandura and Berkowitz were 
two of the researchers blackballed by the 
television industry. 

I would also point to the report of the 
National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence which conducted 
an in-depth investigation of violence on 
TV. While the TV industry tried to in- 
fluence this prestigious commission by 
getting them to adopt the theory that 
televised violence drains off aggressive 
tendencies of viewers, the Commission 
concluded: 

The preponderance of the available evi- 
dence strongly suggests, however, that vio- 
lence in television programs can and does 
have adverse effects upon audiences—par- 
ticularly child audiences. Television enters 
powerfully into the learning process of chil- 
dren and teaches them a set of moral and 
social values about violence which are in- 
consistent with the standards of a civilized 
society. 


Another example of industry influence 
in this area was provided subsequent to 
the 1964 hearings of the Dodd commit- 
tee when then Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Abraham Ribicoff, 
established a blue-ribbon panel to study 
the problem. The progress of this study 
was so impeded and hampered by the TV 
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industry that Dr. Ralph Garry, one of 
the outstanding experts in the field of 
the effects of filmed aggression and a 
member of the Ribicoff group, resigned in 
disgust. 

Dr. Garry was also blackballed from 
the most recent Commission. 

The penchant for violence by televi- 
sion executives was well established in 
subpenaed documents spread on the 
record in investigations by both the U.S. 
Senate.and by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

There was actual testimony that when 
“Lassie” was failing in the ratings the 
TV moguls ordered Hollywood producers 
and writers to beef up the show with 
more violence to “draw the kiddies back 
to the set.” 

It is a matter of record that in order to 
attract a large teenage audience to one 
of its shows, the American Broadcasting 
Co. hired Fabian, a teenage idol, to play 
in an episode of the “Bustop” series, that 
featured murder, rape, assault, and other 
endearing forms of juvenile behavior. 
The ploy worked, and the child audience 
rating increased by 144 million teenagers 
for that particular show. 

Television’s ability to influence the be- 
havior of its viewers can hardly be dis- 
puted. Advertising firms spend $244 bil- 
lion a year on that assumption. The high- 
paid corporate officers of the networks 
enthusiastically agree with them; yet, 
they react with feigned surprise when 
anyone suggests that their programs of 
violence influence young people. 

It does not take a scientist to conclude 
that violence and crime shown every 
night of the week can influence the at- 
titudes and behavior of its viewers. By 
the time the average American child 
reaches the age of 15 he has witnessed 
18,000 individual murders on the televi- 
sion set. This does not include the beat- 
ings, stabbings, muggings, rapes, and 
other forms of mayhem concocted by our 
“jmagemakers” in the television film 
factories. 

The fact that the television industry 
has bullheadedly violated its own codes 
in spite of a 20-year succession of con- 
gressional and FCC investigations can 
easily be proven by watching a week’s 
television fare. 

Members of my staff—who were for- 
merly with the Senate committee investi- 
gating TV violence—have recently con- 
ducted studies of violence on network 
programs for the months of December 
and January which are comparable to 
those of the Senate committee. 

The results are quite revealing. 

Films and network series featuring 
themes of crime, violence, and brutality 
during prime time by the three major 
networks are as follows: 

NBC: 60.6 percent. 

ABC: 53.3 percent. 

CBS: 46.2 percent. 


In my judgment this callous disregard 
by the TV networks of the findings of the 
Senate Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the National Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence is only surpassed in audacity 
by the blatant influencing of the recent 
study issued by the Surgeon General. I 
have, therefore, decided to embark on 
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two courses of action in order to guar- 

antee that the American people and the 

Congress have not been hookwinked and 

that America’s TV screens will not be 

saturated in even greater blood and gore, 
with the Surgeon General’s report serv- 
ing as the excuse. 

And this is not just speculation. Is it 
a coincidence that during the 2 weeks 
since the release of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report the percentage of prime- 
time hours devoted to themes of crime 
and violence on ABC increased to 65.4 
percent? 

I have already requested hearings by 
Chairman Sraccers of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and 
Chairman JOHN Pastore of the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications of the Senate 
Commerce Committee into the shenani- 
gans that went into the instant report. 

Second, I am reintroducing today my 
legislation which calls for the Federal 
Communications Commission to conduct 
a comprehensive study and investigation 
of the effects of the display of violence 
in television programs. More than 50 
Members joined me in sponsoring this 
legislation in the last Congress. When 
I reintroduced this joint resolution in 
the second session of the 92d Congress, 
I was joined by more than 60 Members 
in cosponsoring the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that when 
the shabby machinations of the TV 
moguls on the latest study are exposed 
there will be even greater support for 
this legislation than ever before. In this 
legislation I have asked that the FCC 
look at all relevant research and not 
that which has the approval of the TV 
networks. 

I include my statement of Janu- 
ary 12, 1972, and my letter of January 27, 
1972, to Hon. HARLEY Staccers at the end 
of my remarks: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1972. 

Hon, HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to call 
your attention to a matter that has come up 
during the past few weeks, the release of the 
Surgeon General’s report on the impact of 
television violence on young people. 

As you know, as a member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, and 
especially during my years on the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications and Power, I 
have had a vital interest in this particular 
subject. During this time I also worked 
closely with the Senate Committee that con- 
ducted lengthy hearings and studies on those 
responsible for violence on television and the 
psychological and social impact of such con- 
tent on youthful viewers. 

I initially viewed with great apprehension 
the development of the Surgeon General’s 
study commission because of the influence 
of the television industry on the selection of 
members of that commission, and the in- 
credible procedure used by the then Surgeon 
General in allowing the industry to “black- 
ball” some of the outstanding scientists in 
the field of the infiuence of the mass media 


on human behavior. My fears appear to have 
been well founded. Since its release on Jan- 
uary 17, 1972, the report has increasingly 
been subjected to criticism by the press, by 
social scientists, and by members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Not only 
has it been branded a “whitewash,” the cal- 
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iber of the research has been questioned. 
This again is not surprising in view of the 
fact that the most experienced researchers 
in this field were denied the opportunity to 
participate in the research or the compilation 
of the report. 

In view of the fact that the study cost the 
taxpayers one million dollars and that ob- 
jective scientists and criminologists have 
long held the view that violence saturated 
T.V. does have an impact on America’s youth, 
I ask that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee or its Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power conduct a full 
scale investigation of the history, make-up, 
methodology, and reporting of the Surgeon 
General's Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior. 

As a member of the Committee I would be 
happy to become personally involved and to 
provide the services of my office in such an 
endeavor. I feel the children of the United 
States deserve this measure of protection 
from what I consider to be the culmination 
of an 18 year effort by the television indus- 
try to prevent an impartial scientific ap- 
praisal of the impact of their product on the 
nation’s youth. I have attached for your in- 
formation statements I have made since the 
release of the Surgeon General’s report and 
an article from Science magazine dated May 
22, 1970, entitled “Study of T.V. Violence: 
Seven Top Researchers Blackballed from 
Panel,” which sets forth the methods by 
which this commission was constructed. 

I hope you will agree that this is a project 
worthy of immediate and serious intention 
and I look forward to hearing from you soon. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. MURPHY, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. 
MURPHY ON THE RELEASE OF THE REPORT OF 
THE SURGEON GENERAL’S SCIENTIFIC AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON ‘TELEVISION AND 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR, JANUARY 11, 1972 


During my nine years in Congress, I have 
taken a deep interest in the massive display 
of violence on television and its possible con- 
sequences on the tranquility of this nation. 

When the Congress first investigated this 
problem between June 1961 and June 1964, 
there were numbers of experts who testified 
that they were deeply convinced that the 
constant display of violence on the news me- 
dium has serious effects on the young; that 
children and teenagers become convinced of 
the proposition that might constitutes right; 
that law can best be enforced by a pointed 
gun, a knife or a fist. 

The television industry, of course, did not 
agree with the views expressed by physicians, 
psychiatrists, and sociologists. Violence de- 
picted vividly on television, Congress was 
told, served as a catharsis for young people; 
made them adjust better to every day exigen- 
cies, and generally quieted their nerves. 

However, they did agree that much of 
what was on television violated their own 
codes of ethics and good taste. Further, they 
agreed to do petter, especially if “doing bet- 
ter” meant they could keep the Congress 
from taking action to remove the gore from 
the Nation's picture tubes. 

For a season or two after these hearings 
which were widely discussed in the national 
press, there seemed to be some abatement in 
the display of violence on television. True, 
the implication of violence still persisted; 
but at least people were shot or mutilated 
out of sight of the cameras. Eventually, of 
course, violence returned full force to the 
medium, and to this very hour occupies 
much of prime viewing time. 

Ten years have passed since the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
promised the Congress to look at this situa- 
tion. It finally created the Surgeon General’s 
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Scientific Advisory Committee on Television 
and Social Behavior. 

One might have assumed that this new 
advisory group would make a thorough and 
objective inquiry into the question whether, 
in fact, television violence causes actual vio- 
lence in the streets, and if so, to what 
extent. 

To undertake such an inquiry, it would be 
only reasonable to have the television in- 
dustry represented on the panel just as 
prominent social scientists should be. The 
fact that the industry has through the years 
denied any deleterious influence of television, 
while the social scientists continually af- 
firmed it, made such an inquiry mandatory if 
we were to resolve the issue. There was never 
any question that both sides should have 
been represented in such research. 

But it is quite another proposition when 
the list of prospective committee members 
was submitted to the moguls of the television 
industry for their approval. Given such 
golden opportunity to demolish their pos- 
sible critics even before the commission had 
been formed, one cannot blame the industry 
if it eliminated every one of the major poten- 
tial critics. 2 

And that is exactly what they did. Accord- 
ing to “Science” magazine of May 22, 1970, 
seven top researchers, some of whom testified 
before the Congress on television violence, 
were blackballed by the industry. 

As the direct result of the almost incredible 
procedure of allowing the television industry 
to prune the list of committee members, 
prominent behavioral scientists charged that 
the committee was loaded in favor of the 
broadcasting industry, and even the commit- 
tee’s own research coordinator expressed 
doubt about the objectivity of the panel. 

In an unpublished letter dated June 18, 
1970, Dr. Jesse L. Steinfeld explained that, 
“Surgeon General William Stewart chose to 
select the members for service on this advi- 
sory committee from those candidates to 
whom there were no objections raised by 
members of the industry.” 

If it was remarkable that the industry 
should be given such veto powers over the 
committee’s membership, it is not so remark- 
able that they eliminated the names of many 
prominent scientists who had pointed to the 
serious dangers of the violence so constantly 
depicted on the television screen. 

The industry vetoed seven out of forty 
proposed commission members. Most of these 
seven, through major university research, had 
published scientific papers indicating the 
grave social dangers of television violence. 

Dr. Ralph Garry, one of the outstanding 
people in this field who spent the last 20 
years studying the effects of television on 
children, was vetoed by the industry. Dr. 
Garry was professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at Boston University and is currently at 
the University of Toronto in Canada. He was 
for many years a consultant to the Senate 
subcommittee to investigate juvenile delin- 
quency in its study of the relationship be- 
tween TV violence and delinquent behavior. 
He was also a consultant to the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency on filmed 
violence, and has written a highly regarded 
book on television and children. 

The industry also vetoed Dr. Albert Ban- 
dura, who had published research indicating 
that children become more aggressive after 
watching violent films. 

Leonard Berkowitz, professor of psychology 
at the University of Wisconsin, was proposed 
as a committee member and promptly pen- 
cilled out by the industry. 

The television industry, attempting to 
weigh the scale in its favor, had, of course, 
good reason to veto Doctors Bandura and 
Berkowitz, who made comprehensive studies 
of the behavior patterns of young people ex- 

to television violence. Both made de- 
finitive studies which were supplemented by 
other researchers. I have prepared a résumé 
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of the findings of these university experi- 
ments and a reading of them will indicate 
why the T.V, industry objected to the inclu- 
sion of these experts on the advisory com- 
mittee: 

1. It has been found that normal persons 
who see a violent film subsequently exhibit 
nearly twice as much violence as persons who 
have not seen such a film, This is true of 
children, of adolescents, of adult males, and 
of adult females, 

2. When the experiments involved the in- 
fliction of pain on other human beings, men 
who had seen a violent film did not hesitate 
to inflict excessive pain on other men or even 
upon women and vice versa. 

3. A violent film can induce aggressive be- 
havior on the part of anyone in the audience 
but particularly on the part of those who 
have been angered shortly before seeing the 
film. 

4. Violent films may have persistent effects 
and the responses learned from them can be 
expected to retain their original strength and 
reappear on later occasions in the presence 
of frustration, anger or other appropriate 
stimuli, 

5. Violence shown on film can effect any- 
one in any case but it is most dangerous to 
younger people. Furthermore, it is most 
likely to be imitated if it seems justified by 
the prevalent social values; for example, if 
the established “hero” is committing the 
aggression. If the model is rewarded for his 
or her aggression, the impulse to copy that 
aggression is even greater. 

6. The effects of seeing violence are simi- 
lar to the effects of testing food without con- 
suming it; one’s appetite is increased rather 
than decreased. 

I feel the reason these researchers were dis- 
approved by the television industry becomes 
crystal clear in view of these findings. 

Other prospective members of the com- 
mittee vetoed by the industry included: 

Otto Larsen, professor of psychology at the 
University of Washington and editor of a 
book on violence and the mass media; 

Percy H. Tannenbaum, professor of com- 
munication and psychology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. (Tannebaum, although ex- 
cluded from the commission by flat of the 
industry, is slated to perform the largest 
single research project under the commit- 
tee’s $1 million research budget. But he was 
picked for this assignment by the staff, not 
the committee itself.) ; 

Leo Bogart, executive vice president of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, who represents 
a rival medium and has published a book 
about television; and 

Leon Eisenberg, professor of child psy- 
chiatry at Johns Hopkins University. 

As the direct result of the remarkable 
procedure to submit names to the television 
industry for their approval, it not only al- 
lowed the elimination of some potential crit- 
ics, but resulted in five of the twelve mem- 
bers of the committee having close ties with 
the industry, assuring them a reasonable 
margin of safety. 

There is Thomas E, Coffin, vice president of 
the National Broadcasting Company. Is it 
possible to conceive that he would, under 
any circumstances, condemn his industry 
and his company? 

And, even more interesting is Joseph T. 
Klapper, director of social research for Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Dr. Klapper has had a remarkable career. 

Years ago, when he was a scientific re- 
searcher, (before we went on the CBS pay- 
roll) he wrote that if only one percent of 
the children watching violent television 
shows were adversely influenced by these 
shows, that was enough reason to ban them. 

But Dr. Klapper meanwhile prostituted 
himself to the profit motive. He would glad- 
ly eat those words spoken so many years 
ago. With a five figure salary, stock options 
and other goodies, could we seriously ex- 
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pect him to bite the hand that feeds him 
so generously? Could we really expect him 
to do anything on that committee except 
whitewash the industry? I do not make this 
statement lightly as this is exactly what Dr. 
Klapper tried to do before congressional 
committees on several occasions. 

I am drawing attention to the scandalous 
methods employed in the appointment of 
the commission members for a number of 
reasons. 

First, I believe that this inquiry into tele- 
vision violence was so heavily loaded in fa- 
vor of the industry that an objective study 
could not have possibly come out of it. 

Second, the findings of that committee 
will be of no possible use—except to excuse 
more violence than ever on T.V.—and con- 
stitutes arrant waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Third, that an inevitable outcome of this 
so-called study will be the massive continua- 
tion and escalation of the display of violence 
on the television screens of the Nation. 

There are now almost 85 million television 
sets in the country, as compared with 55 and 
@ half million in 1961. This means an in- 
crease of almost 30 million television sets in 
ten years. This means that more children will 
be viewing more violence than ever before in 
our history. 

It has been said that there is crime and 
violence on television because that’s what 
people want, and the ratings prove it. 

We don't need ratings to prove that mil- 
lions of people want to gamble and support 
prostitution and the rackets directly or in- 
directly through their active support of these 
pursuits. 

The violence on our television screens day 
after day may well play on other human 
weaknesses and bring out responses that are 
dangerous to the common good, To place the 
television industry in a position where it can 
judge its own predilection to violence is 
tantamount to asking the Mafia to be its 
own law enforcement agency. 

The television stations do not own the 
airwaves; they are merely permitted to use 
them if they provide a balanced service of 
news, education, and entertainment. 

There is nothing wrong with the proposi- 
tion that they are in the business of making 
money. But if it can be shown through an 
objective study that they are making money 
at the expense of social conditions in this 
country; if it can be proven that the violence 
displayed on television produces violence in 
our children and young people, then the time 
has arrived when we must take a hard look at 
the industry and seriously ponder the ques- 
tion whether or not we are forced to regulate 
an industry contributing substantially to 
the violence in this country that is aggra- 
vated and escalated almost every week. 

I do not believe that the Surgeon General's 
committee as constituted could possibly have 
come to such a conclusion. Violence, we are 
told over and over again, is a best-selling 
product, and the moguls in the television 
industry are not about to give up their 
frantic devotion to fast and easy profits. 

That is why I plan to seek a thorough in- 
vestigation by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the make-up 
and history of the Surgeon General’s Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior during the next session of 
Congress. 


A FAREWELL TO JIM HENNESSY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Roprno) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I was sur- 
prised and regretful to learn upon return- 
ing to Washington for the second session 
of the Congress that Mr. James L. Hen- 
nessy, Executive Assistant to the Com- 
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missioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service had retired from 
Government service, 

Jim Hennessy was no less than out- 
standing throughout his career with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
which began in May 1941 at Boston, 
Mass. His intelligence, perception, inex- 
haustible knowledge of law, his candor, 
his understanding, and his reasonable- 
ness insured that whatever he did was 
done with perfection. In the immigration 
field, Jim Hennessy stood very tall and he 
cast a wide shadow that permeated every 
enactment of law in the field since he be- 
came Executive Assistant on August 1, 
1954. Yet, Jim Hennessy continuously 
maintained a low profile; he was a man 
of few words, but you could be assured 
that his words were precise, well thought 
out, and to the point. 

Jim Hennessy appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Na- 
tionality, Committee on the Judiciary, on 
numerous occesions over the years. He 
was always wel. omed to the subcommit- 
tee as the true expert on immigration 
matters. In fact, whenever a complex 
question arose in the immigration field, 
the cry was always “call Hennessy” and 
immediately he would give you an answer. 

Jim Hennessy is one of those unique 
persons with such outstanding ability 
that others always seek his counsel. Jim 
needs no one to advance his cause or pro- 
mote his career. His ability speaks for 
him. Not only that, but Jim’s excellent 
dry wit made personal contact with him 
delightful and entertaining, as well as 
informative. 

I do not know what Jim Hennessy'’s fu- 
ture plans are, but I personally wish him 
every happiness. I will miss him, I know 
that Members of Congress will likewise 
miss his invaluable guidance. 


HOME RULE FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisana (Mr. Carrery) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
hearings begun yesterday by the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the complex and often emotional issue 
of home rule for our Nation’s Capital has 
again moved into the limelight. 

Although I do not serve on that com- 
mittee, I have taken a special interest in 
this issue, and have given considerable 
thought and study to it. Because the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is our Capital and does 
house our Federal Government, I believe 
it is essential that all of us, regardless of 
our constituencies, examine the govern- 
mental structure of an area that is as 
well home to three-quarters of a million 
people. 

Over a period of time I have studied 
the various home-rule proposals that 
have come before the Congress. And I 
am frank to say that even at this point I 
am not certain in my mind just what 
machinery would best serve the interest 
of the people of Washington, while at 
the same time protecting the interests of 
the Federal Government. 

But I do believe in the simple premise 
that the District of Columbia is entitled 
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to far more representation than it has 
been accorded in the past. To those who 
charge that the District of Columbia is 
unworthy of being represented in the 
high councils of Government, I would 
say two things: 

First of all, I might say that repre- 
sentation and political self-expression, 
while old hat to most of us, are relative 
luxuries for the people of the Nation’s 
Capital. They could not vote even in a 
presidential election until 1964, and even 
now elect only a school board and a non- 
voting delegate to the House of 
Representatives. 

Second, I find a bit strange that rea- 
soning which holds that, unlike the rest 
of America, the District of Columbia 
must somehow earn enfranchisement. 
And it seems equally strange to me that 
any American should be deprived of rep- 
resentation merely because he happens 
to live in the District of Columbia. 

I believe it would not be particularly 
difficult to increase this representation 
without placing in jeopardy the Federal 
Establishment which does and should 
continue to operate this Federal City. 

I believe the people of the District of 
Columbia are entitled to have, propor- 
tionate to their population, Representa- 
tives in the House who have not only 
the right to speak, but to vote as well. 

The people of the District of Columbia 
should be given a voice and a vote in 
the Congress. The Representative in 
Congress, in order to speak fully and ef- 
fectively for the people he represents, 
must be given the power to vote as well 
as the privilege of voice. To the extent 
that the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia have, through the years, had no 
vote with which to imprint their hopes, 
aspirations and desires upon the affairs 
of this country, they have been the step- 
children of the American democracy and 
we must afford a remedy. 

As I have said, I do not at this point 
know in my own mind whether some of 
the home-rule proposals—if, indeed, any 
of them—are workable. The District of 
Columbia is home to the vast machinery 
of the Federal Government, and it is im- 
perative for our national security that 
this machinery operate outside the juris- 
diction of any purely local government. 
I would believe this just as strongly if 
the Congress and the rest of the govern- 
ment sat in, say, Louisiana or Vermont. 

I have been saddened to see the issue 
of race injected into these considerations. 
That issue should be of no consequence. 
The question of whether there is a black 
or a white population majority in the 
District is irrelevant. 

If our words are to mean anything we 
know that the law is and must be color- 
blind and that if we are to have a viable 
multiracial society in this country, we 
must never again look to the color of a 
man’s skin in order to assess right and 
wrong. 

Emotionalism will provide no good 
solution. Action by men of harmony and 
good will may provide a solution. 


THE DEBT CEILING 


(Mr. ECKHARDT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the table referred to in my statement in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the debt ceiling. Permission to insert was 
made by special order. 

The table follows: 


FEDERAL REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEARS 
1970-72 


[In millions of dollars} 


Quanti- 
tative 
error 


Esti- 


mated ! Actual 


Revenues: 
1970 198,686 193,743 
--- 202,103 188,392 
. 217,593 2197, 827 
196, 588 


211, 425 
2236, 610 


—4,943 
—13,711 
—19, 766 


+3, 689 
+10, 654 
+7, 378 


ast , 89! 
- 200,771 
229, 232 


1 Administration budget. 
t Estimate. 


PEACE CORPS APPROPRIATIONS 


(Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include a table 
dealing with appropriations for the 
Peace Corps.) 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I say 
without fear of contradiction or any 
factual statistics to the contrary that 
the so-called misnamed Peace Corps is 
the most useless and, in all probability, 
most detrimental to our foreign policy 
of any agency in our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Peace Corps was never organized 
on the basis of any established need for 
it. It came into being by the activities 
of a man who used a con man’s tactics 
and his family connections to sell each 
Member of Congress, individually, as to 
its virtues and what it would accomplish. 
From the time of its organization, it has 
operated on a pressure basis, exaggerat- 
ing its needs and its accomplishments. 
Unfortunately, the type of propaganda 
poured out by the Peace Corps doubtless 
has prompted some Members to endorse 
it, not with facts, but purely from a 
standpoint of propaganda and pressure. 
Now let me establish the facts as they 
are. 

Endeavoring to get along with the 
members of my subcommittee, the full 
committee and Members of the House, 
I have permitted myself to be pressured 
into recommending more funds almost 
every year than the Peace Corps could 
possibly obligate, even when they moved 
over into the waste category. I shall 
place in the Recorp at this point a table 
showing the operation of this outfit from 
its inception. May I comment briefly on 
the most recent fiscal year, and that is 
fiscal 1971. The Peace Corps requested 
in the original budget, $98,800,000. The 
Congress appropriated $90 million. They 
hollered, bloody murder. 

But the facts are they were only able 
to obligate, according to estimates given 
to us, $85 million. In other years, the 
amount of appropriated funds unused 
and unneeded were much higher. 

The original budget request for fiscal 
1972 covering the bill that is now in con- 
ference between the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the House and the Sen- 
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ate called for $71,200,000. When it was 
learned that the Congress intended to 
slash hell out of foreign aid for fiscal 
1972, the Peace Corps resorted to the 
same tricky tactics that had been used 
often before and that is increasing their 
request so that it may head off any ad- 
justments made by the committee. In 
other instances, the Peace Corps has 
greatly overestimated their needs and 
a few hours before coming before the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee on 
Appropriations they would adjust it 
downward so as to try to impress the 
committee that they were holier-than- 
thou. One example was fiscal 1965. They 
asked for $115 million and amended the 
budget downward to $106 million. The 
Congress appropriated $104 million, but 
they could only waste $85 million, which 
left them overfunded $18 million. 

I shall never purposely underfund any 
agency for legitimate purposes. I shall 
never purposely recommend underfund- 
ing any agency when their cause is just. 
But the Peace Corps’ record of being 
overfunded, of exaggeration and manip- 
ulation should place it in ill-repute with 
all Members of Congress, and even the 
18-year-old voters back home, whom 
some Members fear. 

The Peace Corps reminds me of the 
family with two children, one is spoiled, 
and the other well-disciplined. The 
spoiled child not only gets his candy but 
the disciplined brother’s candy because 
of his loud crying and hell-raising. The 
Peace Corps cannot justify their request 
on the basis of facts but only on the basis 
of unsubstantiated claims of accomplish- 
ment. 

Few Members realize that for various 
reasons the Peace Corps has been ordered 
out of 14 countries. Now contrast this 
with their counterpart in bilateral tech- 
nical aid which shows that not one per- 
son in 25 years has ever been asked to 
leave a country. Now why is there such 
@ variation between the Peace Corps 
technicians and our bilateral techni- 
cians. Here are the facts. Peace Corps 
personnel go abroad as free agents to 
espouse or embrace any philosophy of 
their choosing, to condemn our Govern- 
ment, to curse our President, to castigate 
our foreign policy whereas bilateral 
technical aid technicians must support 
our foreign policy, defend our Govern- 
ment and that is also true of the mili- 
tary. 

The present so-called Director of the 
Peace Corps is so much in violation of 
good legislative ethics that he has been 
called down by top people in the White 
House. In fact, I suspect that he will be 
called down again because he has actu- 
ally disgusted many Members of Con- 
gress with his unorthodox and unreason- 
able exaggerations. He has brought pres- 
sure that may place him in violation of 
the antilobbying law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been and will 
continue to be fair. I will recommend in 
all probability more funds than this out- 
fit can use, but I am told that there have 
been some bets placed at the Peace Corps 
headquarters that the present Director 
will have his way with Congress and suc- 
ceed in pressuring Members of both 
bodies into yielding to his will even 
though his exaggerated request is un- 
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reliable and not substantiated with facts around 35 percent of its total budget on anxiously awaiting the GAO’s report to 


but with propaganda. Please keep in 


administrative and propaganda ex- 


see how much the so-called pressure boy 


mind that it is this Agency that spends penses. Fantastic, but true. I shall be is in violation of the antilobbying law. 
z PEACE CORPS—STATEMENT OF AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Original 
budget 
request 


Appro- 


Fiscal year priated 


Obligated unobligated 


[Dollar amounts in thousands} 


Percent of 
unobligated 
funds to 
amounts 
appropriated 


Funds 
Fiscal year 


Percent of 

unobligated 

funds to 

Funds amounts 

Obligated unobligated appropriated 


Original 
budget 


Appro- 
request 


priated 


113, 173 
104, 525 


THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH 
MEINDERS, 1878-1971 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the indif- 
ference with which we treat our aging 
is reflected in the lack of emphasis we 
place on health and medical care when 
medical care is a must. 

On Sunday last, Mr. Gary Potter for 
for the Washington Post, wrote a mov- 
ing commentary entitled “The Death of 
Elizabeth Meinders, 1878-1971.” Mr. Pot- 
ter recalled that: 

The doctors at the hospital had failed to 
detect a massive internal abscess which burst 
in the evening soon after Grandma's return. 
I was later appalled to learn that small Iowa 
cities of 30,000 population are apparently no 
different than New York or Washington on 
one score: Despite all the pleas of Virginia 
and my mother-in-law, no doctor would 
come to the house. All through the night the 
two women carried on as best they could. 


Finally, when a doctor did appear, his 
recommendation was to move the 93- 
year-old woman to a hospital for proper 
treatment and care. 

The rest of Mr. Potter’s article re- 
counts the callous, insensitive, and 
shameful way persons intrusted with hu- 
man life contributed to the lonely and 
painful final days of an old woman’s life. 

Hospital care in this country is a criti- 
cal problem—indeed a matter of life and 
death—especially for the aged and the 
poor. It is incredible that it took dec- 
ades to enact Federal legislation to pro- 
vide the beginnings of proper medical 
care for the elderly under the medicare 
program. 

There is still much that needs to be 
done when you consider that America 
ranks among the highest of developed 
nations in infant mortality and when we 
can tolerate hospitals which expell sick 
people because, as Mr. Potter so poig- 
nantly describes, fails to “slip away on 
schedule” before their medicare pay- 
ments are exhausted. 

Mr. Potter’s article raises questions 
which should be considered by doctors, 
hospital administrators, and legislators 
who should be committed to the goal of 
making the American system of medi- 
cal care the finest in the world. 

The article follows: 

THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH MEINDERS, 1878—1971 
(By Gary Potter) 

Last Nov. 6 a 5-megaton nuclear warhead 

was exploded at Amchitka Island, Alaska. 


The same day, my wife’s grandmother was 
killed in a nursing home in Iowa. Opponents 
of the Amchitka test were, generally speak- 
ing, persons who believe that the number of 
technical interventions made in the environ- 
ment during recent times has reached such 
a dangerous level that irreparable harm is 
about to be done to the world. I think some 
of them must have expected dramatic con- 
sequences from the Amchitka test; a few 
might actually have hoped for them. But the 
earth did not crack, California did n»t sink. 
There were no tidal waves. 

I think the expected signals can be read 
in the death of Elizabeth Meinders. 

Mrs, Meinders was born in Iowa and lived 
there her whole life. The Iowa and the United 
States where she was born were rather differ- 
ent from the state and nation of today. When 
Mrs. Meinders was born, Rutherford B. Hayes 
was President of the United States (of which 
there were then 38); Queen Victoria would 
reign for two more decades over a vast and 
mighty empire; the last Russian tsar, still a 
boy of 10, was years away from ascending his 
throne; Kaiser Wilhelm II, the last German 
emperor, was not yet even crown prince. 
Since 1878, a very great deal has changed in 
the world. 

Mrs. Meinders was fully aware of the 
changes. Until the onset of the troubles 
which led to her death, she read a news- 
paper every day. Her view of affairs was re- 
markably detached. It was not that she was 
unresponsive to the world; the world simply 
no longer shocked her. 

What great issue or event agitating us in 
recent days had she not already had occasion 
to consider? The war? Already a lady of 40 
at the end of the first World War, Mrs. Mein- 
ders had witnessed six of the seven foreign 
wars waged by the United States. Racial con- 
flict? She could remember being scooped up 
and bundled into the house by her mother 
when some Indians suddenly appeared near- 
by—Little Big Horn had happened only a 
couple years before, Wounded Knee was years 
in the future. Presidential assassination? 
Could the one in 1963 seem as momentous to 
her as it did to many when she could per- 
sonally recall two of the three others in our 
history? 

Born as she was before the advent of elec- 
tric lighting, the automobile, the telephone, 
radio, the newer prodigies of science and 
technology did not impress her overmuch. 
I once asked her what she thought of seeing 
men on the moon, live, in color. “Oh,” she 
said, “I suppose it’s all right.” Her many 
years had clearly made her extremely toler- 
ant, 

Intact as were her mental and spiritual 
faculties, the sheer weight of her 90-plus 
years did bear on her body. Though far from 
being bedridden (merely two summers ago 
she was capable of the long car trip from 
Iowa to Washington), she did have difficulty 
at times walking and she recently made fre- 
quent use of a wheelchair. If you asked her 
how she felt, she would reply, “I'm all right, 
but I used to be able to run like a deer.” 
There was wistfulness in the remark, and 
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resignation, but also a subdued note of 
anger, as if she felt she had been betrayed— 
by her own body—and who could doubt her 
word? Yet there was no one still living who 
remembered her running. 

From the fact that so many she’d known 
and loved had already passed on and from 
her religious devotion was derived another 
characteristic: prudence. She deemed it pru- 
dent to devote much of her energy these last 
years to preparing for the inevitable. This, 
also, must have accounted for her apparent 
detachment. She was preparing to put behind 
her the things of this world she was detach- 
ing herself from them. In her 93 years she'd 
seen a great deal of death and she must 
have acquired an understanding of it. It 
surely seemed that death, no more than any- 
thing else, would not surprise her. Yet it did, 
it did. 

Dying was once something accomplished 
at home. That was the case for even the poor- 
est of men. In 1878, say, there simply was 
no place else to die, no more than there was 
another place, besides the open field, to 
give birth. Also, dying being part of life, 
home seemed a suitable place to do it since 
that is where one had done the rest of one’s 
living. Unless he were caught fatally by haz- 
ard far from home, every man could ex- 
pect to die there—in the bosom of the fam- 
ily, as the expression went. Loved ones ac- 
tually held your hand, they wiped your 
brow. You were going anyway; they tried 
to ease it for you. 

I've said Mrs. Meinders was as aware of 
the world from which she died as the one into 
which she was born, but she must have ex- 
pected, must have prayed, that her death 
would be the sort she knew best and which 
she had schooled herself to accept, if per- 
haps with ever so slightly rebellious a 
spirit, as she accepted the infirmity of an 
aged body. By rights, such a death ought to 
have been hers. 

Like all really wise persons, Mrs. Meinders 
had made it a lifelong policy to avoid doctors, 
except in direst need, and to stay completely 
away from hospitals or any other institu- 
tion purporting to care for the unwell or 
infirm. She was not alone in her feeling about 
such places. Her daughter, my mother-in- 
law, had her in her home, as she had for a 
number of years, when her final difficulties 
began in August. That is, unlike many others 
who, by virtue merely of years, find them- 
selves in “nursing” homes at a certain point 
in their lives. Mrs. Meinders was not in one, 
Inasmuch as she required no “nursing,” was 
not unwell, never truly infirm, why should 
she have been? Also unlike many others, of 
course, she had a daughter who was willing 
to have her at home and to see after her 
wants, which were always limited. 

In August, Mrs. Meinders complained of 
some pains. My wife, who was visiting her 
mother and grandmother at the time, told me 
on the phone that the family doctor was 
away, that others had been consulted, and 
they recommended that Mrs. Meinders be 
taken to a local hospital for an examination, 
one more thorough than could be done at 
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home, There should have been nothing 
alarming in the idea of hospitalization for 
no more reason than a thorough physical. 
Surely the reason for Grandma’s pain could 
be more easily and accurately discovered in a 
hospital than at home. Yet Virginia (my 
wife) and I were both uneasy at the idea. 
She was herself less than enthusiastic. 

As Virginia and her mother left her on the 
first evening of her first hospital stay, my 
mother-in-law said, “Well, we're going.” 

“And leave me in the presence of mine en- 
emies?” said Mrs Meinders. It was a line 
from the best known, and Mrs. Meinders’ fa- 
vorite, of all the Psalms. 

She was in the place for merely a few days. 
Because Virginia and her mother thought 
they discerned a casualness, even a certain 
callousness, in the institution's treatment of 
Mrs. Meinders, they were quite pleased when 
the doctors told them there was no need to 
worry, Grandma could go back home, 

The doctor at the hospital had failed to 
detect a massive internal abscess which 
burst in the evening soon after Grandma's 
return. I was later appalled to learn that 
small Iowa cities of 30,000 population are ap- 
parently no different than New York or 
Washington on one score: Despite all the 
pleas of Virginia and my mother-in-law, no 
doctor would come to the house. All through 
the night the two women carried on as best 
they could. The blood and matter was com- 
ing in prodigious quantities. Every conven- 
ient receptacle—basins, bowls, pans, even & 
kitty litter box—was put to use; Veronica, 
our 15-month-old daughter, upset by the 
turmoil, began to cry but could not be coped 
with—there was no time even to empty the 
pans as Virginia and her mother worked in 
tandem; the gory containers overflowed the 
bathroom and kitchen floors, had to be set 
out in the garage. 

Finally, at dawn, a doctor agreed to a 
house call. This gentleman's professional 
contribution to the situation, seeing the 
pans spread before him on the garage floor: 
“That's imposisble. If she lost that much 
blood she'd be dead.” 

She was in fact so weakened that the doc- 
tor would not advise what doctors today al- 
ways automatically advise, what the doctors 
a few days before advised: he would not rec- 
ommend her being moved to the hospital, 
not then, 

Yet, weak as she was, she was also strong. 
Anyone, it seems when you consider it, must 
be marvelously strong simply to live 93 years. 
It was her strength that undid her. Why 
couldn't the end have been that night? It 
would have been far better. There were 
moments when Grandma actually cried out 
for it to be. She was too strong, however. Her 
God had made her so strong she was yet to 
endure a death unlike any she had ever ex- 
pected. 

The members of my wife's family are not 
numerous. For several generations the fam- 
ily’s children have been born at 30-year in- 
tervals, rather than the common 20. Thus, 
Mrs. Meinders, though already past 90, had 
no great-grandchild until the birth of Ve- 
ronica, my daughter. The two of them, the 
old lady and the infant girl, had a close and 
warm relationship. 

In the morning after that first crisis, after 
the doctor had left, before anyone could stop 
her, Veronica climbed onto Mrs. Meinder's 
bed. She grabbed a crumpled Kleenex lying 
there and with it wiped some sweat from her 
great-grandmother’s forehead. My wife has 
told me that it wasn't until days later that 
she saw Veronica’s gesture in the light of the 
act once performed by her namesake. 

During those days, as Mrs. Meinders recov- 
ered something of herself, there were count- 
less games of peck-a-boo, the child standing 
at the foot of the bed, Mrs. Meinders fre- 
quently racked by pain nobody nearly a cen- 
tury old is meant to bear. How did she bear 
hers? Her heart, her lungs, all her organs 
were extraordinarily fit, we were told. It was 
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necessary, however, finally to readmit her 
to the hospital. 

It surely was necessary, wasn't it? The ab- 
scess had to be completely cleaned, it had to 
be healed. The doctors wouldn’t treat Mrs. 
Meinders at home, no more than they'd do 
anything else there, even examine her. 

It was in the hospital that I last saw her. 
She had been there, in bed, for two or three 
weeks. I was deeply distressed after seeing 
her. Never had I seen her so enervated, so 
listless. Never before had I seen her listless, 
period. And her eyes! A 93-year-old junkie, 
was that possible? 

My wife explained that the nurses gave 
Mrs. Meinders drugs, “to keep her quiet.” 

“Quiet! How noisy can a bedridden 93- 
year-old woman be?” 

“No, it’s just that if she asks for anything 
when it’s not scheduled it disturbs the 
routine. They're busy.” 

“Oh, c'mon, What? A glass of water?” 

“I know. But what can we do?” 

What indeed? 

Her low morale was not the only thing 
troubling about Mrs. Meinders’ condition. 
We noted a vicious bruise, actually an open 
wound, on one elbow (an old person’s skin 
can be exceedingly tender). There were simi- 
lar bruises elsewhere on her body. We in- 
quired of the nurses how the bruises had 
been inflicted. Blithely, we were told she 
bruised herself trying to get out of bed. The 
bed in question had high railings all around 
it. An old lady who's lately needed a wheel- 
chair to get around tried by herself, in a 
drugged state, to climb over those barriers? 
That’s what we asked. We were told: Yes! 

Mrs. Meinders was clearly not popular 
with the staff. She was a nuisance; so it 
seemed. But, as Virginia asked, what could 
we do? We didn’t want to take her home 
simply to die. We wanted her to live com- 
fortably and well. For that she needed heal- 
ing. The alleged healers said the only place 
for the healing was here, in the hospital. 

Mrs. Meinders was most of all a nuisance 
about the catheter. My mother-in-law, 
who'd cared for her for years, knew she was 
not, had never been, incontinent, yet a 
catheter had been inserted in her urethra. 
This did spare the nurses having to attend 
to a bed-pan but it created another prob- 
lem. Mrs. Meinders was evidently offended 
by the plastic tubing, especially inserted as 
it was in a part of her body she probably 
regarded as not merely private but inviolate 
(nothing could more accurately reflect her 
19th-century upbringing). When she was 
sufficiently undrugged, she pulled the cath- 
eter out. Not once. At least three times. In- 
credible. I flinched whenever I imagined the 
pain her action must have caused. I don’t 
know if the nurses considered the pain, but 
they were furious. When Virgina and I dis- 
covered the catheter removed on one of our 
visits and foolishly reported it (“Please don’t 
make trouble for them, Grandma. You'll 
only make them mad.”) we were banished 
from the room, saw nurses, faces rigid with 
anger, rush into it. We heard Grandma 
scream as they jammed the damned thing 
back in, but the first nurse out the door 
met our gaze with equanimity, even smiling. 
What to do? We felt trapped. 

The last time I saw my wife’s grandmother 
alive was with my mother-in-law. When 
we reached the floor, we found no one at 
the fioor desk. We went straight to Grand- 
ma’s room. She wasn’t there. Wondering 
where to look, we heard Grandma’s voice 
from the room down the corridor where sitz 
baths were given. My mother-in-law pulled 
me back as I was about to step through the 
door; she wanted to hear what was being 
said. 

Grandma was saying, “Why can't I talk? 

“Because I want to read the paper,” the 
nurse replied. 

When we did go into the room, I saw 
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the nurse’s paper was turned to the funnies 
pag 


e. 

I returned to Washington, leaving Vir- 
ginia with her family. Mrs. Meinders was 
in the hospital a while longer. The hospital 
then asked that she be removed. 

I couldn't believe it when Virginia told 
it to me on the phone, 

There had been a letter to the hospital 
from Medicare, it seemed. Formerly, hospi- 
tals might keep patients indefinitely, as long 
as necessary to get the job done, the job that 
needed doing; that's why the patient was 
there. Today, the Medicare “benefits” are 
exhausted, and that’s it. Out. Unless maybe 
you're actually dying. Ginny quoted a doc- 
tor at the hospital, speaking of Mrs. Mein- 
ders’ case: “Hopefully, we'd thought that 
she’d have slipped away by now.” Those were 
his exact words, Since she hadn’t “slipped 
away” as scheduled by Medicare, she'd have 
to leave. I was speechless. 

Even as Mrs. Meinders was expelled from 
the hospital, the doctors expressed the view 
that if she were taken home she'd require 
the attention there of two full-time nurses, 
That was out of the question. Accordingly, 
Virginia’s mother and aunt surveyed most 
of the nursing homes in the area and finally 
settled on one; it was going to cost the family 
$1,000 a month. As it happened, Mrs. Mein- 
ders was there but a few weeks. 

After helping her mother and aunt install 
Mrs. Meinders in the place, Virginia came 
home to Washington. She told me all about 
the home. It was clean and bright, the new- 
est built and supposedly best equipped home 
in the vicinity, but she’d found the same 
routine use of drugs as at the hospital. Every 
evening everyone got his stupor pill; undis- 
turbed quiet would reign for the rest of the 
night; no one would be any trouble for any- 
one else, particularly the staff (in addition 
to professional staff there was considerable 
volunteer help—Girl Scouts earning badge 
points, that sort of thing). 

I was struck by one detail; persons feeling 
badly often must be encouraged to eat; that 
is as true as of old persons as anyone else. 
At this “nursing” home where Mrs. Meinders 
now lived, no one did anything to encourage 
eating; food, I gathered, was simply left with 
the inmates: there it is if you want it. The 
result was that the relatives or friends of 
many inmates, including my mother-in-law, 
visited the establishment twice a day to feed 
the inmates. A thousand dollars doesn’t buy 
much anymore, I reflected. 

Three weeks after Virginia got home the 
phone rang at 3 o’clock one morning, It was 
Virginia’s mother. Grandma had been killed. 
She was scalded to death in the bathtub. 
In a sitz bath. I wondered what nurse this 
time had been busy reading the funnies. 

No one had actually been reading the paper. 
It might as well have been the case, however. 
Beyond the fact that someone had been 
grossly negligent we shall perhaps never know 
exactly what happened. Either someone had 
simply put Grandma into water already 
scalding hot and abandoned her despite her 
protests, or she was left unattended while a 
malfunctioning electrical device heated up 
the water. As chance had it, both my mother- 
in-law and her sister arrived at the “nursing” 
home, for a visit, within minutes of the event. 
The place was in turmoil, In the moment's 
excitement, one nurse was extremely candid. 
She blurted: "We heard her screaming but 
we were all too busy to go in.” When the 
remark was reported to us, Virginia and I 
recollected the scream we'd heard in the 
hospital corridor, and the satisfied look of 
the nurse afterwards. 

Grandma lingered, in agony, for twelve 
hours. She was back in one of those beds 
with the high metal barriers; both her 
daughters were with her. She complained very 
little about the pain she was feeling, but it 
had to be great. Her boiled flesh had turned 
black and was falling away. A curious thing 
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happened in those hours. Though Grandma 
was Iowa-born, her first language was Ger- 
man, until the age of 8. No one living had 
ever heard her speak it. Now at the end, it 
was suddenly the language in which she 
prayed. Then, her very last words were: 
“Give me a kiss.” Neither of her daughters 
could reach over the barriers of the hospital 
bed to give it. That was all. 

When we buried Grandma her pastor said 
that everything he knew about her indicated 
that she was now with God. It is hardly 
possible to believe otherwise. All signs, her 
devotion and piety, her prudence, indicated 
that she understood her very long life to 
be a gift from God, which He meant her to 
use in preparing to meet Him. Not everyone 
receives such a gift. Consider the case of a 
young man wiped out driving to work. Yet 
Grandma’s death was more nearly akin to 
the young man’s than it surely was to that 
of, say, her grandfather. But Grandma's case 
was not unique, you know that. That most of 
us will have her institutional kind of dying, 
or the young man’s violent death, and almost 
no one of us the older kind of demise, an 
1878 death—there is the material for medi- 
tation, 

Death has always been the ultimate cor- 
rection of men’s lives: it is the wages of sin; 
but unless all accounts of past dyings have 
been falsified, it does seem that death, the 
process of having one’s sins corrected, was 
once easier to bear. It seems to have involved 
some tears and sincere repentance, and that 
was about it. Did its relative ease correspond 
to the sins it corrected? 

That young man driving to work, is he 
aware his life is in God's hands? Chances are 
that if he has any thoughts at all about his 
life being in anyone’s hands he thinks it is 
in those of the General Motors engineers. 

And if so wretched a death as Grandma's 
can be visited even on that dear, amiable, 
God-fearing lady, what chance have the rest 
of us to avoid her fate, the young man’s, or 
worse? Tears and repentance, then, sweet 
death? No, for most of us it’s going to be the 
freeway crack-up, or the lonely, bitter death 
of a terminal ward—or the scalding sitz bath. 

Why should God, capable as He is of infi- 
nite subtlety, arrange for the top of the 
world to blow off at Amchitka. He can ar- 
range for every man a personal Amchitka. 
I believe that is possibly just what He's doing. 
I'm suggesting that the American way of 
death may in fact be His punishment for our 
way of life, If you don’t believe in Him, let’s 
just say that it’s nature fighting back. 


LABOR LOSES A LEADER 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the Greater 
Miami community was deeply saddened 
this week with the untimely passing of 
one of our brightest and most energetic 
labor leaders. Joseph Caleb, who was the 
president of the International Laborers 
Union Local No. 418, was cruelly cut 
down by an unknown assassin Sunday 
night. 

Mr. Caleb was a top labor official as well 
as a leader in our community. He was one 
man that many of us had learned 
to respect and look to for advice and 
counsel. We counted heavily on the lead- 
ership of this young man of 34. 

The entire Dade County community 
grieves this tragic loss of this very fine 
and outstanding young man who, in his 
short lifetime, played such an important 
role in enhancing the opportunities for 
all of our people. 

We will miss Joseph Caleb. 
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SIR MALCOLM STODDARD-SCOTT 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
a great privilege for my wife and me for 
many years to enjoy the warm friend- 
ship of a distinguished member of the 
British House of Commons, Sir Malcolm 
Stoddard-Scott, his lovely wife, Lady 
Stoddard-Scott, his able son, John, and 
his charming daughter, Carolyn. We 
have exchanged visits over the years and 
my wife and I have found the friend- 
ship of Sir Malcolm and Lady Stoddard- 
Scott. and their family to be a great 
source of delight. 

Sir Malcolm has had a distinguished 
professional career as a physician, as a 
colonel in the British Army during World 
War II, as an outstanding business and 
civic leader, and now, for more than 26 
years, aS an eminent and highly es- 
teemed Member of the British House of 
Commons as a member of the Conserva- 
tive Party. Sir Malcolm for many years 
headed the British Interparliamentary 
Union Delegation and performed distin- 
guished service for his country and for 
the free parliamentary system in the 
world. He was only recently asked by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to 
chair a British delegation making an ex- 
tended tour of Africa. On April 14, 1971, 
Sir Malcolm was awarded the Freedom 
of the City of Ripon, an ancient and 
honored city in his constituency in the 
vicinity of the great cities of York and 
Leeds, among others. On the occasion of 
being given the Freedom of the City of 
Ripon, Sir Malcolm delivered a very 
learned and memorable address upon the 
great and honorable history of Ripon; its 
contribution toward British leadership 
and life. It is fascinating to review in Sir 
Malcolm’s magnificent address the long 
history of Ripon, the distinguished 
achievements of so many of its citizens, 
and the important role that Ripon has 
played in the life of Great Britain. Sir 
Malcolm, with great honor and eminence 
carries on the illustrious role of leader- 
ship in British national life which mem- 
bers of the House of Commons from 
Ripon have so long discharged. We all 
recognize that a part of the glory and 
greatness of the British people is to be 
found in the deep and ancient roots of 
their cities and institutions and the rich- 
nesss which derives from such long con- 
tinuity. 

Sir Malcolm and Lady Steddard-Scott 
have visited many times in Washington 
and their friends here will share Mrs. 
Pepper’s and my delight upon Sir Mal- 
colm's being awarded the Freedom of the 
great City of Ripon and they and, I am 
sure, all of my colleagues will be im- 
mensely inspired to read the fascinating 
address in which Sir Malcolm responded 
so fittingly to the bestowal of this high 
honor. I, therefore, Mr. Speaker, insert 
Sir Malcolm’s able address in the body of 
the Record at this point following my 
remarks: 

SPEECH MADE By COL. SIR MALCOLM STODDART- 
SCOTT 

Mr. Mayor, Members of the Ripon City 

Council, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
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I beg you to accept my sincere acknowledge- 
ment and grateful thanks for the kind ex- 
pression of congratulation and goodwill 
which you have conveyed to me. I cannot 
hide from you the fact that the Freedom 
of your City which you have bestowed upon 
me this afternoon gives me the greatest pos- 
sible pleasure. To be a Freeman of this fa- 
mous, ancient and unique city is a privilege 
which has only rarely been conferred upon 
individuals and is, therefore, an enormous 
honour of which I am most appreciative and 
grateful. 

This ancient city clustered around the 
Mother Church of Ripon, whose power and 
influence was effective from the 7th Century, 
is one of the most ancient ecclesiastic dis- 
tricts in England, It is not inappropriate to 
remind ourselves that Ripon was one of the 
first English cities to which a Civic Institu- 
tion was granted. In the whole country, only 
YORK can claim to be older and senior to 
Ripon, For many centuries you have possessed 
the institutions and organisations by which 
men and women have been trained to dis- 
charge the great and important duties of 
public life. Such a past has imposed upon 
very many individuals great responsibilities, 
many sacrifices and much devoted service. 
For to govern is to serve, 

Ripon city was first incorporated in the 
14th year of the ever memorable King Alfred 
the Great—in the year 886, many years be- 
fore the Norman Conquest. It is said about 
King Alfred ‘That he changed the whole face 
of the Kingdom into better form; dividing 
the provinces into counties and the counties 
into Tythings and Parishes.’ 

Out of Local Government Institutions 
there grew here in Ripon, as elsewhere in 
Britain, the right to Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation. It was Edward Ist who availed 
himself of the fruitful conceptions of that 
great man Simon de Montfort. He called to 
the Council of the Nation, meeting in Lon- 
don, representatives from the cities and 
boroughs of England. To the first Parlia- 
ment, Ripon was asked to send two mem- 
bers, and in most Parliaments since 1295, 
Ripon has had 1, 2 or 3 Members. 

Parliamentary representation in early times 
was considered more of a burden than a 
privilege or an honour. Those who sent the 
Representatives to Parliament were obliged 
to maintain them. Representatives had little 
say in making or amending the laws, The 
main cause for summoning Parliament was 
to give consent to taxes proposed, or to taxes 
which had already been imposed. Over the 
past 7 centuries, over 90 individuals have 
served this City in Parllament: and we are 
honoured Mr. Mayor, to have with us to-day, 
descendants of more than a dozen of my 
predecessors. Many of the Members for Ripon 
have traversed the corridors of power and 
some have found an abode in the Hall of 
Fame. 

Before the Reform Bill of 1832, there was 
no thought about democracy in the return 
of M.P.s for Ripon. Up to Elizabethan times, 
Members were nominated by the Archbishop 
of York and the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil in the North. In the 18th century, the 
right of nomination for the 2 M.P.s for Ripon 
lay in the hands of the 146 tenants of the 
Aislabie family who lived at Studley. This 
family controlled the representation with the 
result that there was no contested election 
for 118 years between 1714-1832. In spite of 
this undemocratic method of selection, Ripon 
was frequently represented by distinguished, 
courageous and notable Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

Members of Parliament for Ripon have 
filled all the important offices of State, in- 
cluding Foreign Secretaries, Colonial Secre- 
taries, Home Secretaries, Secretaries of State 
for War, for India; a President of the Board 
of Trade, an Attorney General, a Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, 2 Lord Chancellors of Great 
Britain, 5 Chancellors of the Exchequer, 2 
Viceroys of India, and a Prime Minister. 
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The Hon. George Gosham represented the 
City 1880-1885; he was a great decliner of 
Offices. He declined to be Secretary of State 
for War. He declined an invitation to be 
Speaker of the House of Commons, he dec- 
lined an even greater honour—to be Viceroy 
of India, but ultimately, he replaced Lord 
Randolph Churchill as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In 1880 at the general election, 
he defeated Francis Darwin, who was squire 
of Creskeld in the Parish of Arthington. After 
his defeat, Mr. Darwin devoted himself to the 
work of the newly formed West Riding 
County Council, and played a much larger 
part in local affairs than the present over- 
worked, inadequate and retiring Squire of 
Creskeld has been able to do. 

Thomas Pemberton represented Ripon at 
Westminster from 1835 to 1843, he too, was 
noted for his refusal to accept honours and 
appointments. In 1843 he declined Sir Robert 
Peel's offer of the Solicitor Generalship. He 
also declined an invitation from the Lord 
Chancellor to become a Judge. Four succes- 
sive Governments offered him a peerage. Lord 
Derby pressed him to become Lord Chancel- 
lor. It was said about him that ‘For 20 years 
without ever receiving or desiring a shilling 
of public money, he rendered to the public 
unnoticed services of the highest imperial 
value.’ 

Sir Charles Wood a distinguished States- 
man who ultimately became Viscount Halifax 
in 1865 became M.P. for Ripon after having 
represented Grimsby and Halifax in previous 
Parliaments. He filled the offices of Secretary 
of State for India, President of the Board 
of Trade, first Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Privy Seal and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

He is said to have been a good administra- 
tor, a man of sound judgment, and his weight 
in the House of Commons was due to his 
knowledge of public affairs. Hon. Edward 
Wood, a grandson of Sir Charles Wood, rep- 
resented Ripon for 15 years, and was in the 
unusual position in this century of being 
returned unopposed at 4 general elections. 
He filled many important posts between the 
two World Wars and during the last war. He 
was Secretary of State for War, Foreign Sec- 
retary, our Ambassador in Washington and 
a Member of Mr. Churchill's War Cabinet. In 
1924 he was created Lord Irwin and became 
Viceroy of India, where he is still remem- 
bered as ‘the great Christian Viceroy’. 

To sit in Parliament in the 16, 17 and 18th 
centuries, called for courage, fortitude and a 
spirit of adventure, which is not demanded 
of Parliamentarians today. Sir John Mallory 
was the son and grandson of Members of 
Parliament for Ripon, as well as being M.P. 
for Ripon himself. He was also Governor of 
Skipton Castle and commanded a Regiment 
of Dragoons. In 1643 he distinguished him- 
self by surprising the Parliamentary Troops 
holding Ripon and succeeded in capturing 
his Constituency in the name of the King. 
Three years later in 1646, Ripon returned Sir 
John Bourchier who was in the opposite 
camp to Sir John Mallory. Sir John Bourchier 
was one of the Judges when Charles I stood 
for trial in Westminster Hall. He, along with 
Oliver Cromwell and 58 other M.P.s signed 
King Charles’ death warrant, an act which 
demanded courage, determination and forti- 
tude, After the Restoration, the Speaker ac- 
quainted the House of Commons of his sur- 
render in 1660. He died shortly afterwards, 
asserting to the last ‘the justice of the King’s 
condemnation’. Those were truly trying times 
for Parliamentarians. 

The South Sea Bubble was a tragedy at the 
beginning of the 18th century of Rolls Royce 
proportions. The South Sea Company, by Act 
of Parliament, obtained a monopoly of trad- 
ing in the Pacific Ocean and on the East 
Coast of South America. In 1720 the Company 
made an offer to pay off the whole of the 
National Debt for certain exclusive commer- 
cial privileges. The Public became inflamed 
by the brilliant prospects of the gold and 
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silver Eldorados awaiting exploitation in 
South America; they crowded in the rush to 
purchase shares. A £100 share sold at £1000. 
Ultimately, the eyes of the public were 
opened to the recklessness of this scheme, 
and the shares that had cost £1000 slumped 
to £135. Many people were ruined, and the 
failure assumed proportions of a gigantic fi- 
nancial disaster. At that time John Aislabie 
was the M.P. for Ripon. He became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1718 and was the 
chief promoter of the South Sea Company. 
The Company crashed in 1720, Aislabie re- 
signed his office early in 1721. In March that 
year, the House of Commons found him 
guilty of the “most notorious, dangerous and 
infamous corruption”. He was expelled from 
the House of Commons and committed to 
the Tower. It was largely thanks to Robert 
Walpole that he was released and was al- 
lowed to retain all the property he possessed 
before he Lacame Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer in 1718. So he fared much better than 
most of his colleagues. On his release, he 
devoted himself to his Yorkshire estate at 
Studley and local affairs. He was twice Mayor 
of Ripon and applied himself to the elegant 
and delightful art of landscape gardening. 
The lakes, fountains, the terraces and stat- 
ues, the temples, the shady walks and the 
velyet lawns at Studley were his creation. 

John Aislabie’s son William on attaining 
his majority, took his Father's place in the 
House of Commons and sat in every Parlia- 
ment until his death at the age of 81, hav- 
ing been M.P. for Ripon for 60 years. Only 
one M.P. has exceeded William Aislabie in 
his length of service in Parliament—Charles 
Pelham Villers, who was an M.P. for 63 years. 
Like his father, William Aislabie was twice 
Mayor of Ripon. It is said about him “that 
the contemplation of the beauties of nature 
and rural occupations proved his chief and 
unceasing delight”. He had the felicity of 
adding, to his vast possession, the magnifi- 
cent remains of Fountains Abbey, one of the 
most renowned structures which enrich the 
beauty of the valleys of England. Every man 
and woman who ias eyes to see and a heart 
to feel is indebted .o William Aislabie for 
the preservation from further decay, of this 
famous Abbey, which was described in 1733 
by the poet Thomas Gent as “That noble 
work in ruinous perfection”. 

Ripon was represented at V’sstminster 
from 1807-1827 by Frederick John Robin- 
son who was widely known as Prosperity 
Robinson. He held many public offices, Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, Lord Privy 
Seal, but he owed his nickname to his suc- 
cess as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In his 
first budget in 1823, he had a large surplus. 
He was able to reduce the National Debt and 
lower taxation. He halved the window tax. 
His budget speech was greeted ‘With dem- 
onstrations of applause more loud and more 
general than ever before greeted a Minis- 
terial statement on finance’. He gave £40,000 
towards building the British Museum. He 
spent £57,000 on purchasing the Angerstein 
collection of pictures which formed the basis 
of the National Gallery. In his second budget 
in 1824 he again reduced taxation and paid 
off more of the National Debt. He spent £500,- 
000 on building churches, and £300,000 on 
restoring Windsor Castle. In his third budget 
in 1825, he congratulated the House of Com- 
mons on the prosperity of the country and 
reduced duties on iron, hemp, coffee, sugar, 
wine, spirits and cider. On the death of Can- 
ning in 1827, Mr. Prosperity Robinson was 
invited by the King to become Prime Min- 
ister and form an administration. He was also 
created Viscount Goderich. Alas, he was P.M. 
for 112 days only. He was unable to preserve 
unity among his Cabinet colleagues, so hand- 
ed in his seal of office to King George 4th and 
wept bitter tears on the King's shoulder. He 
was succeeded in office by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It is said that Viscount Goderich was 
probably the weakest P.M. who ever held 
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office in this country and was the only one 
who never faced Parliament in this capacity. 
Whilst Viscount Goderich was spending 
those barren, sterile and abortive days at 10 
Downing Street, Lady Goderich found her 
stay in this famous house more fruitful and 
productive. On Oct. 24th, 1827 she gave birth 
to a son, George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
probably the only child of a serving P.M. to 
be born at 10 Downing St. 

George Robinson became M.P. for Hull, 
Huddersfield and the West Riding. He was 
Secretary of State for War, Secretary of State 
for India, Lord President of the Council, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He succeeded to his 
father’s titles in 1859. He had also been cre- 
ated the Earl of Ripon. The new Earl of 
Ripon became the Marquess of Ripon for his 
services in successfully negotiating the 
Washington Treaty. In 1880 he became Vice- 
roy of India. After 4 years in India, he re- 
turned to Ripon and took a very active part 
in local affairs. Like his father, he became 
Mayor of Ripon and in 1888 he was elected 
the first chairman of the newly formed West 
Riding County Council, on which he repre- 
sented Ripon for 6 years, 

As the oak of the fore». grows slowly but 
surely, so self government in Britain has 
grown and expanded slowly, until it has be- 
come a dominant power. So a system of mu- 
nicipal rule as well as Government rule has 
evolved, Our system has proved to be the 
freest and most equitable that the world has 
yet seen. Detailed records are available of the 
work your Councils have done in the last 600 
years or more. Up to 1604 your Council was 
presided over by a Wakeman, since that date 
many distinguished and public spirited men 
and women have been Aldermen and Coun- 
cillors of your City. More than a dozen of 
those who have served as Mayor have also 
served your City in Parliament. Now we live 
in times of great change in local government, 
there are to be changes in boundaries, 
changes in powers, and changes in the fi- 
nancing of local authorities. No one at this 
moment can foresee with accuracy the out- 
come of the imminent reorganization, 

It would be a thousand pities if the hun- 
dreds of years of history of local government 
in Ripon was lost, or the enormous part the 
Mother Church played in creating and ad- 
ministering this ancient city, was not re- 
corded. I have sketched only briefly a very 
small fraction of your distinguished Parlia- 
mentary history. Your city has an industrial 
story which should be told—the textile in- 
dustry, the paint and varnish industry. Your 
city was famed for the best and most curious 
spurs in England, from whence came the 
proverbial saying to express a man’s honesty 
and fidelity “That such a person is as true 
as Ripon spurs". There is also a military his- 
tory which should be recorded. Your free 
Grammar School (and may it always remain 
free) incorporated by Queen Mary in 1555, 
and your College of Education, now more 
than 110 years old, have many records, 
achievements and struggles, which must not 
get lost in the dust and must of time. May 
I be forgiven Mr. Mayor for making a sug- 
gestion. In order that there shall be an even 
closer contact between these educational es- 
tablishments and your city, your Council 
might consider appointing an Honorary His- 
torian from the Staffs, in order that the his- 
tory, achievements and the records of every 
aspect of your city life can be preserved, re- 
corded for all time, and made known. 

It is right to cherish memories of the past, 
but we who live now have to labour manfully 
and wisely to fulfill the duties that lie in our 
hands today and try to foresee and face the 
vast problems of tomorrow. I believe we must 
speak with reverence of the past, as it is the 
mother of our present and a guide to the fu- 
ture. Someone must be given the task of tell- 
ing us of the achievements, the mistakes and 
the lessons from the past and to help us in 
the days ahead, I have, this afternoon, dealt 
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almost entirely with the past. May I be for- 
given if for two minutes I speak briefly of 
the two great overwhelming problems which 
I see facing our nation, our countryside, our 
towns, our institutions, and indeed, the 
world. I note that through the centuries your 
City Council has foreseen these problems and 
taken action. 

The two overwhelming problems which 
must be dealt with immediately are pollu- 
tion and over population. Your city through 
the ages has frequently taken steps to re- 
move pollution from your streets and your 
river. As far back as 1466 (over 500 years 
ago) a man was fined 3/4d. for putting lime 
skins into the water of the Skell. In 1507 
Robert Kettlewell and John Middleton were 
chosen as Inspectors of the watercourse of 
to Neether Skell “for the conservation of the 
purity of the same”. In 1509 a bye law was 
renewed that prevented beast bags, entrails 
being washed with the water of the Skell or 
next to it. Two men were also fined for hav- 
ing led a waggon of dung drawn by oxen 
through the Skell. In 1702 another order was 
remade by your Council to punish people 
who suffered dung hills to lie in the street. 
In 1786 your Council decided that the Street 
Cryer should give information against people 
who defaced, damaged or destroyed guide 
posts and rubbish posts and should impound 
pigs going about the streets or highways. 
Immediately after the passing of the 
Nuisance Removal in 1855, your Council ap- 
pointed John Hall as the first Sanitary In- 
spector at a salary of £10 per year. Over 
population is a more difficult problem, but 
somehow Ripon has found the solution; in 
spite of the fact that Robert Ogiby who died 
in 1768 at the age of 114 having been married 
for 73 years, left behind, 25 children, 12 boys 
and 13 girls. In spite of the fact that Mrs. 
Lupton of Stammer Gate who died in 1718 
at the age of 74 was mother, grandmother 
and great grandmother of 150 children. In 
spite of Mrs. Brown who died in 1840 having 
been confined 14 times, and giving birth to 
four sets of twins. In spite of these remark- 
able feats of productivity and fruitfulness, 
Ripon’s population has not even doubled in 
the last 100 years, whilst the rest of the 
country has increased sixfold. Now we are 
told, the world’s population will double in 
the next 35 years, from 3600m, to 7200m. If 
true, then starvation and pollution of the 
earth, air and water is inevitable. 

Mankind is now faced with the greatest 
challenge in the world’s history. A challenge, 
which in the past, Ripon seems somehow to 
have met and overcome. May you continue to 
deal with this threat to mankind, and espe- 
cially to our island, which is already the most 
thickly populated part of this small world. 

I hope, Mr. Mayor, you will permit me to 
express my sincere wishes for the prosperity 
of your City, and to add my hope that we 
may be enabled each in our respective ways, 
to promote the success and welfare of this 
City. 

The granting of the Freedom of your 
ancient, unique and charming City, is a 
signal honour which I and my family will 
always be proud of and cherish. 

I am most grateful to you Sir, and your 
Council for this great honour, I only hope 
Iam worthy of it. 


OBSERVANCE OF THADDEUS KOS- 
CIUSZKO DAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1972 


(Mr. ROONEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, once more we are reminded of 
the anniversary of the birth of one of 
our most illustrious heroes. On Febru- 
ary 12, 1746, there was born in Poland’s 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania a boy who was 
to gain such fame at home and abroad 
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that his remains were to be buried in 
the hallowed spot in the Cathedral of 
Cracow reserved for Poland’s honored 
patriots and martyred heroes. 

Few men in history equalled the mag- 
nificent contributions to the cause of 
freedom which this zealous patriot made 
over a long span of years. No man has 
endured greater personal sacrifice or en- 
dured more frustrations than did Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko. Yet no man has been 
held in higher esteem by those who were 
recipients of the blessings of freedom 
which he helped them to obtain. 

Within recent days the name of Kos- 
ciuszko has been before the American 
public, because of the efforts being made 
by a large number of our prominent citi- 
zens in cooperation with Polish-American 
leadership to have the residence of 
Kosciuszko in Philadelphia established as 
a national historic site. Just as the grate- 
ful citizens of my congressional district 
in Brooklyn honored Kosciuszko with a 
bridge bearing his name, I feel it is en- 
tirely fitting that the home in which this 
great hero once lived should be set apart 
in his memory. 

With the passage of time the writers 
of American history call increasing at- 
tention to the importance of the help 
which this young officer gave to Gen. 
George Washington and to his significant 
contributions to the winning of our in- 
dependence. a 

The success of our Northern Army 
stemmed to a great degree not only from 
the effectiveness and durability of the 
mighty defenses and fortifications of 
Philadelphia and West Point which 
young Kosciuszko designed and installed 
but from the enthusiasm and determina- 
tion which he displayed. Busy as he was 
with the engineering demands made 
upon him, he found time to author the 
first book written for the American Army 
stressing the tactical use of horse artil- 
lery. No American-born officer could 
have been more determined to gain 
America’s freedom than this young Pol- 
ish zealot. 

From the day of his being commis- 
sioned a colonel of engineers in the Con- 
tinental Army, Kosciuszko applied him- 
self without any deviation to the engi- 
neering and construction tasks which 
General Washington needed so desper- 
ately. Even so, this diligent engineer 
yearned to get into actual fighting him- 
self. He longed to try out the wide mili- 
tary skills which he had acquired as a 
student in the Royal College of Warsaw 
and from his military scholarships in 
graduate studies in England, Germany, 
and France. In 1780, Kosciuszko ob- 
tained a transfer to assume the assign- 
ment of chief engineer of the Southern 
Army. Here he served with equal dis- 
tinction as a fighting man and as an ex- 
pert strategist in playing a major role in 
the winning of the Battle of Saratoga. 

On October 13, 1783, Congress took un- 
usual measures to show Kosciuszko its 
own and the Nation’s appreciation of 
his magnificent services by awarding him 
American citizenship, a land grant, and 
promotion to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. But General Kosciuszko was not 
one who could rest on his laurels or be 
content to bask in the praise and adula- 
tion of his grateful American friends. 
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He had proven himself years ahead of his 
time as a military strategist, and he also 
demonstrated he was a great humani- 
tarian possessed of tremendous compas- 
sion for all mankind. No present-day 
hero can excel the possession of the great 
personal social awareness which Kosci- 
uszko demonstrated almost two centuries 
ago when he took a bold step in support 
of the emancipation of slaves in America. 
His last will and testament, turned over 
to his close friend Thomas Jefferson to 
execute in his behalf, is truly historic 
and today, 183 years later, is more mean- 
ingful than ever. 

Mr. Speaker, every American citizen 
should read and ponder this classic state- 
ment: 

I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, leaving America, 
hereby dispose and declare, on my failure to 
return, my friend Thomas Jefferson author- 
ized to use all my possessions in the States 
of America to buy any of his slaves and the 
slaves of others and in my name to give 
them freedom and the opportunity in edu- 
cation; prepare them for their new life by 
training them in their moral obligations that 
they might become good neighbors, good 
fathers and mothers, husbands and wives; 
that by training them in their civic duties, 
they might become defenders of their own 
freedom and their country; and, in general, 
teach them anything that might make them 
happier and useful. I name the above men- 
tioned Thomas Jefferson as the executor of 
my Will. 

THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO. 


Surely no American-born citizen could 
leave for posterity a more monumental 
last will and testament. But great as 
was this man’s love for the people of 
America, his love of his own country, and 
her people was still dominant in his 
affections. In consequence, he felt the 
call of his homeland where his fellow 
countrymen in Poland were beginning to 
take steps to get out from under the 
Czar’s less than benign rule. He was in- 
trigued, too, with the French revolution, 
so he returned to Poland in 1786 to study 
the political issues facing both Poland 
and France. 

Month after month he became more 
and more involved with the Polish 
patriots. He led them in the battle of 
Dubrenka in 1792. When the king 
deserted the nationalist cause, Kos- 
ciuszko fled to France. He returned to 
Poland in 1794 as the recognized leader 
of national insurrection against Czar- 
dom. In Poland, he employed the same 
brilliant military leadership he had 
shown in America. He won the battle of 
Raclawice and freed Warsaw. But even 
Kosciuszko could not win all battles. 
Faced with the threat of a formidable 
Prussian army at his rear, he was forced 
to meet head on the greatly superior 
Russian forces at Maciejowice where he 
was wounded and taken prisoner. In 
1796, he was freed by Czar Paul, but ex- 
pelled in exile to France. Here he was 
asked by Napoleon to join him in an 
effort to free Poland, but he declined 
because of lack of confidence in Napoleon. 

Even while living in exile in France 
and later in Switzerland where he met his 
untimely death in October 1817, Kos- 
ciuszko continued his unremitting fight 
to obtain freedom for his countrymen 
but with little success. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that all 
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Americans know and remember the story 
of our great hero, Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 
It is important that we do all in our 
power to preserve for posterity the phys- 
ical reminders of this great man’s help 
to us in our abject hour of need, but it 
is even more important to remember and 
take to heart the magnificent efforts 
which he made to right a social injustice 
in America which caused him great an- 
guish. In so remembering this great hero 
we can but acclaim the tribute paid him 
by Thomas Jefferson who wrote: 

He is as pure a son of liberty as I have ever 
known, and of that liberty which is to go to 
all and not to the few and rich alone. 


We are grateful to the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress and our Polish-American 
leaders for their continued leadership in 
paying highest homage by all our citizens 
to this great man who so truly merits it. 
May their efforts be crowned with suc- 
cess. 


NEED TO PROTECT TERRITORIAL 
LICENSING 


(Mr. WYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
along with 43 cosponsors reintroducing 
legislation to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to allow continuation of 
the franchise system for the distribution 
of soft drinks and other trademarked 
food products. The need for this legisla- 
tion stems from complaints issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission alleging the 
franchise distribution system hinders or 
eliminates competition by restricting 
soft drink manufacturers to designated 
geographical areas. 

Undoubtedly the staff of the FTC is 
genuinely seeking to promote the public 
interest and, upon a superficial view, the 
elimination of these territorial restric- 
tions might appear to serve that end. 
Such a theoretical analysis, however, ig- 
nores the hard facts and realities of the 
marketplace. 

The traditional route delivery market- 
ing method of the soft drink industry 
has produced intensive competition be- 
tween soft drink manufacturers for the 
trade of virtually every restaurant, fill- 
ing station, bowling alley, country store, 
and every other imaginable outlet in 
these territories. Competition for shelf 
space, aisle location, facings, and con- 
sumer attention in the supermarket is 
fierce. Breakdown of the traditional ter- 
ritorial system will replace the struggle 
for individual outlets with warehouse 
deliveries to grocery chains and other 
volume buyers. 

The success of the Commission’s com- 
plaints will inevitably lead to the de- 
mise of the majority of small local bot- 
tlers. Any immediate, short-term gain in 
intrabrand competition which might re- 
sult from the Commission's decision will 
be outweighed by the long-term loss to 
competition in general as one after an- 
other of the small bottlers are forced out 
of business by enlarged regional opera- 
tions. 

The consumer will be left with less 
service in choices and availability, as well 
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as the likelihood of higher prices. The 
public will witness still another industry 
now largely based in nonmetropolitan 
areas move to the cities, with resulting 
loss to local economies. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt consider- 
ation and action on this legislation to 
overturn an ill-advised decision of the 
Federal Trade Commission and continue 
a method of competition that has proven 
itself for almost a century in America. 

The list of sponsors follows: 

List oF CosSPONSORS 

Mr. Begich, Mr. Steiger of Arizona, Mr. 
McCloskey, Mr. Mathias of California, Mr. 
Aspinall, Mr. Mathis of Georgia, Mr. Michel, 
Mr. Railsback, Mr. Findley, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Dennis. Mr. Sebelius, Mr. Shriver, Mrs. Hicks 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Montgomery, Mr. Shoup, Mr. McCollister, Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Sandman, Mr. Blanton, Mr. 
McEwen, and Mr. Terry. 

Mr. Hastings, Mr. Andrews, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
Belcher, Mr. Eilberg, Mr. Williams, Mr. Ware, 
Mr. Eshleman, Mr. Goodling, Mr. Vigorito, Mr. 
Mann, Mr. McMillan, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Kuykendall, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Downing, 
Mr. Thomson of Wisconsin, and Mr. Steiger 
of Wisconsin. 


RISING FOOD PRICES 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received and analyzed the January con- 
sumer price data provided to my office 
by the 22d Ohio Congressional District 
Community Committee on Consumer 
Prices. 

The data indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is misleading the 
American consumer by predicting that 
food prices will rise only 3 to 3.5 percent 
in 1972. In addition, this data, collected 
by a volunteer organization of 215 re- 
tirees, students, businessmen, unionists, 
housewives, and others in the eastern 
suburbs of Cleveland, Ohio, shows that 
while the Secretary of Agriculture may 
be proud of rising meat prices for the 
farmer, the administration’s policy is 
driving fresh meat off of the American 
dinner table. 

The latest data supplied my office is 
the second consumer check in the Cleve- 
land area during phase II of the New 
Economic Policy. The consumer com- 
mittee was first organized on October 25, 
1971, as an effort on the part of private 
citizens to check on the progress of phase 
I and phase II, determine strengths and 
weaknesses in the program, and provide 
specific price data to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and other public officials. 
The committee collected ‘‘base-price” or 
“freeze period” data on 5,000 consumer 
items before the end of phase I on No- 
vember 13. The committee did its first 
“price check” during the first week of 
December 1971. The second price check, 
which I am reporting on today, covered 
some 1,805 items during early and mid- 
January 1972. 

The first price check showed that most 
consumer items, including most foods 
and services, remained stable in the first 
month of phase II. The first price check 
did reveal very disturbing increases in 
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the cost of fresh foods—meats, vege- 
tables, and fruits. These fresh food 
items, which make up such a major por- 
tion of our diet, were never covered un- 
der phase I of the freeze or phase II— 
even though meat was covered during 
World War II and the Korean war. The 
price increases in fresh foods which the 
Consumer Committee has documented 
clearly reveal that the failure to control 
these items is destroying the budgets of 
the American people whose incomes have 
been stabilized. 

As a result of this finding, I wrote to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Cost of Living Council on January 5, 
1972, asking that, although fresh foods 
were exempt from controls, special ef- 
forts be made to curb the rising costs of 
these foods. I pointed out that the estab- 
lishment of more adequate meat import 
quota levels would be helpful in keeping 
the price of meat within reason. The De- 
partment replied that it was studying 
the matter, but admitted that some meat 
prices would indeed be rising. For exam- 
ple, because of high corn prices several 
years ago, a considerable proportion of 
the Nation’s pig stock was slaughtered 
and there is now a shortage of animals 
for the stockyards. 

The second price check again showed 
that most durable consumer items and 
services remained constant. To that ex- 
tent, phase IT has been very successful to 
date. But, food prices, so important to us 
all—particularly to the low income, con- 
tinue to skyrocket. Following is a table 
summarizing the consumer items which 
were watched and the areas of increase 
by category since the start of phase IT: 


__ Number 
increased in 
price 


Number 
Category 


Autos and transportation 
ong 


00 
Health care.. 
Housing __ 
Recreation 
Services... 


Within the food categories, fresh meats 
were clearly out of line. Of 77 beef items 
checked in a variety of stores, a total of 
53 experienced an increase since the start 
of phase II. The trend appears to be ac- 
celerating. An examination of several 
price lists which came in late—about the 
25th of January—show that of four beef 
items checked, all four had risen in price. 
Sone of the price increases are very 

arge: 


Price 
in mid- 
January 


Price at 
start of 
phase II 


Description of meat Quantity 


All beef hot dogs. 
Ground chuck 


-- Per pound- 
Saas ROES 


Round top steak 

Sirloin (super right 

Hamburger (24 to 30 per- 
cent fat). 

Pot roast 


Note: In this sample, the cost of sirloin went up 51 percent 
and the cost of pot roast was up 46 percent, Hamburger, with 
24 to 30 percent fat, was up 17 percent. 
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Other meat prices are up as well. One 
cannot substitute other fresh meats for 
beef, because they are all up in cost. Of 
24 luncheon meats checked, five were 
up—and the average increase was not 
minor: 19 percent. Of 12 poultry items 
checked, four were up. For example, a 
whole fryer was 25 cents per pound in 
early November and is now 43 cents per 
pound. If one had bought a pound of 
each of these four poultry items in early 
November, they would have cost $1.76. 
Now they would cost $2.22—a 26 percent 
increase. 

Many pork items are up significantly. 
A pound of ham could be bought in 
Cleveland for 99 cent in early November. 
On January 8, that same ham was sell- 
ing for $1.29. 

A number of fish prices were also up. 
Frozen perch sold for 78 cents per pound 
on November 6 and for 99 cents per 
pound on January 15. 

As pointed out in my previous letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the increase 
in fresh meat prices during the winter 
months was not normal. Usually, under 
seasonal adjustment, these prices go 
down during the winter months. If 
they are rising at this time, their prices 
will certainly reach fantastic new highs 
by early summer, before the 1972 
slaughtering season starts. 

Other fresh foods are also up in price. 
Out of 13 brands and types of eggs 
checked, most were up in price. In early 
November, one could have bought a com- 
bination of nine cartons of a dozen eggs 
each for a cost of $4.00. By mid-January 
these same cartons would cost $5.12— 
over an extra penny an egg in cost. 

Fresh fruits were up. Of 26 items 
checked. 10 were up. If one had bought 
those 10 fruits in early November, the 
cost would have been $2.51. In January, 
the same items were up by 27 percent to 
$3.20. One of the worst increases in the 
fresh fruit category was in large oranges 
which were selling for 8/89 cents in early 
November and are now 6/98 cents. One 
could turn to canned fruits instead of 
fresh ones—but some of these are start- 
ing up. In the committee’s sample, 5 out 
of 29 samples rose in price—29 ounces of 
Seaway cling peaches went from 33 cents 
in early November to 41 cents now. 

Of course, fresh vegetables were up. 
Out of 43 items checked, 17 had increased 
in price over 25 percent. The American 
staple, Idaho potatoes, went from 59 
cents for 5 pounds in early November to 
60 cents in January. Leaf lettuce was up 
10 cents, from 69 cents to 79 cents. Even 
the weight watcher’s delight, fresh cel- 
ery, which takes just about as many cal- 
ories to chew as it gives you, was up from 
48 to 58 cents per pound. 

Again, these increases are contrary to 
customary Consumer Price Index figures 
for vegetables and fruits during the 
winter months. Prices for these items 
usually decline during the dead of winter 
and rise to highs in late spring before 
the first harvests are in. 

What can be done about all this? I 
believe that the administration must 
make stronger efforts to control and sta- 
bilize the prices of items used by the 
farmer. Fertilizer, farm equipment, and 
supplies must be carefully controlled so 
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that these increased costs do not burden 
the farmer. This control of equipment 
and supplies is particularly important 
since the economic stabilization law does 
not—and should not—control most farm 
labor costs which are already among the 
very lowest and most disgraceful in the 
Nation. 

I am writing again to the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to ask that they consider 
an immediate emergency rollback on all 
food transportation of the 2.5 percent 
surcharge granted to the railroad freight 
carriers on February 5, 1972. This in- 
crease in transportation cost will be 
passed on in higher costs and will de- 
stroy any remaining price stability in the 
fresh—or staple—foods. 

The effort to stop inflation has been 
declared an economic emergency. The 
wages of most Americans have been fro- 
zen or controlled. Yet food prices—par- 
ticularly the vitally important fresh 
foods—are rising. For the health of the 
American people, these fresh food prices 
must be stabilized. 

In the special problem area of fresh 
meats, on which most families spend 25 
percent of their food budget, there is an- 
other alternative left open to the admin- 
istration. Under the meat quota law of 
1964, the level of foreign meat, which is 
usually significantly cheaper than do- 
mestic meat, has been set at an import 
level of about 3 percent of domestic 
consumption. 

In the last 2 years, this quota has been 
suspended because of rising costs and the 
President has been left free to reach re- 
strictive agreements with the meat- 
producing countries, such as the Com- 
monwealth nations of New Zealand and 
Australia. He has set these agreements 
at only about 100,000 to 150,000 pounds 
of meat above the quota law. This level is 
inadequate to supply the American mar- 
ket and still provide for relative price 
stability. 

It is vital that this year’s agreements 
allow a significantly higher level of im- 
ports. The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported on January 31 that beef-cattle 
prices had just broken a 21-year record 
set during the Korean war, reaching an 
average of $31.40 per hundredweight for 
live animals. The Department also an- 
nounced that retail prices of choice grade 
beef in December—before the full effect 
of the record cattle market was felt— 
rose to an all-time high, all-cut average 
of $1.08 per pound. The Wall Street 
Journal, on January 31, reported that: 

Unless the government clamps down, econ- 
omists say meat probably will become even 
more expensive this winter and spring. And 
they hold out little hope of any significant 
relief at retail meat counters until fall at 
the earliest. 

Meat prices will be “a major factor” this 
year in pushing up the consumer price index, 
the government's infiation gauge. Meat ac- 
counts for 5.5% of the index, one of the 
heaviest “weights” carried by any specific 
category of goods. 

“BUDGET-STRETCHER” HIT, TOO 

Everything from hamburger to porterhouse 
is becoming more expensive, but some of the 
biggest price bulges are in cuts that many 
housewives think of as budget-stretchers. 
Blade-cut pot roast now commands up to 79 
cents a pound in some Chicago supermarkets; 
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in late fall, as Phase 2 was starting, the price 
was about 55 cents a pound, 

Analysts look for further increases of a few 
cents a pound on most beef cuts because re- 
cent high prices for cattle and wholesale beef 
haven't yet filtered to the retail level. Fat- 
tened cattle sold last week in Omaha for 
$38.15 a hundred pounds, up 25% from a year 
ago and the highest in 20 years, 

Pork prices are climbing fast from the bar- 
gain levels of the past two years. The na- 
tional average retail price is around 72 cents 
a pound, four cents higher than a year ago 
and the highest since the fall of 1970. 

Prices for pork wiil climb higher in coming 
months, analysts say, because the crop of pigs 
to come to market through May will be 10% 
smaller than a year ago, and pork production 
traditionally slumps in the summer. Pig 
farmers have cut back production drastically 
to recover from price-depressing surpluses of 
two years ago. 

BROILERS CREEPING UP 

Broiler chicken production is inching ahead 
of a year ago, after being cut back late last 
year, but these prices are climbing, too, be- 
cause housewives are buying more broilers. 
Most chicken is bought at special-sale prices, 
which now are around 27 cents to 29 cents a 
pound, up two to four cents from last fall. 
Trade observers predict the prices will in- 
crease another three to four cents a pound by 
July. 

Fish prices are climbing steadily, too, with 
lobster and shrimp leading the pack to new 
records. Even such usually plentiful fish as 
halibut is in short supply, thereby pushing 
up prices for cod and other less expensive 
fish. Says an official of Burhop’s Seafoods in 
Chicago: “a rising world population is boost- 
ing consumption faster than nature is in- 
creasing supplies.” 


There are additional reasons for the 
need for an increased import level. In 
recent years, the American beef industry 
has increasingly concentrated on the 
production of fine, high-quality steaks 
and roasts. As a result, there has been 
an inadequate supply of lower cost food 
products—the very products which the 
foreign producers are best equipped to 
supply. Unless this demand is met, the 
day of the low-cost, carry-out hamburger 
shop will soon be over. 

As a result of all of these findings, I 
am today urging the President and the 
Cost of Living Council to extend controls 
to meats, fresh fruits and vegetables. 
This action is absolutely necessary to 
hold down the cost of living index and 
preserve a necessary fresh food balance 
in the American diet. 

The citizen volunteers in the Cleve- 
land area plan to continue their con- 
sumer watchdog activities. In the coming 
months, I plan to make further obser- 
vations in the House on the progress of 
phase II. If the administration can be 
spurred to action in the fresh food area, 
it is my hope that my future reports will 
bring good news—and not the frighten- 
ing news of this last report. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE DOES 
NOT PROTECT AMERICAN JEWS 
TRAVELING IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I was re- 
cently visited by students from Loyola 
University who expressed their concern 
over the failure of this administration 
to take a more active role in lending its 
assistance to speed the emigration of 
Soviet Jews who want to emigrate to 
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other countries. I want to commend the 
students who were led by Dan Tracy, of 
the Student Government Association of 
Loyola University, for their active partic- 
ipation. It is the good work of such pri- 
vate citizens in building pressure upon 
the Soviet Union to permit such emigra- 
tion. Which has helped speed up the rate 
of emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel 
and to other countries. 

Soviet authorities are quite paranoid 
in their efforts to cover up the plight of 
Soviet Jewry. Americans visiting the 
Soviet Union have been harassed and 
even jailed when they have raised the 
question. One would have thought that 
such American citizens would receive the 
protection of our Embassy and of our 
other officials on duty in Russia, but that 
is not the case. Apparently, they could 
not care less. 

The Department of State has been very 
derelict in failing and refusing to protect 
the rights of American Jews traveling in 
the Soviet Union. For example, my good 
friends, Stanley A. Kaplan, professor of 
law at the University of Chicago, and his 
wife, Joan Kaplan, in July 1971 were 
expelled from the Soviet Union. Soviet 
authorities abruptly terminated their 
tour of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tash- 
kent, Samarkand, and Bokhara on com- 
pletely fabricated charges of distributing 
forbidden literature to Soviet Jewish citi- 
zens, Their only conceivable “crime” was 
to attend, at Intourist invitation, the 
local synagogue in Samarkand and at- 
tempt to converse with a group of elders 
and children with the aid of a Russian 
phrase book. Intourist officials served as 
complainants, judge, and jury in ir- 
regular proceedings which held the 
Kaplans for three days, subjected them 
to harassment, and resulted in their ex- 
pulsion. 

No American traveling in the Soviet 
Union is immune from this treatment. 
On January 12, 1972, Congressman 
James H. SCHEUER of New York was de- 
tained in Moscow. Two days later he, too, 
was expelled. As far as Representative 
ScHEvER and Mr. and Mrs. Kaplan were 
aware, they were violating no Soviet laws. 
Indeed, in the Kaplan’s case, they had no 
prior preoccupation with the condition of 
Jews in Russia and made no concerted 
effort to contact Jews seeking to emigrate 
to Israel. The Soviet intention is clear. 
They are not afraid of the publicity at- 
tendant upon the arrest, detention, and 
expulsion of a Member of Congress. Quite 
the contrary, they are determined to 
frighten Soviet Jews from informing 
Americans of their plight and to discour- 
age Americans from expressing their con- 
cern. 

There is, however, a major difference 
between the two incidents. U.S. Embassy 
officiais in Moscow were quick to respond 
to the news of Representative ScHEvER’s 
detention. On hearing of the Congress- 
man’s expulsion, an embassy official told 
the Soviet foreign ministry that the ac- 
tion “would not be helpful to Soviet- 
American relations.” A State Depart- 
ment spokesman in Washington com- 
mented, “We will obviously have to follow 
up on this.” 

No one followed up on the Kaplans’ ex- 
perience. They were prevented from tele- 
phoning the Embassy in Moscow follow- 
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ing their arrest, but they were able to in- 
form a number of Americans of their sit- 
uation and request them to contact the 
Embassy. This their contacts did, but the 
Kaplans heard nothing from the embassy 
nor from the State Department after 
their return to the United States. They 
did not even ask the Kaplans to inform 
them of the details of their ordeal. 

In the past the Department of State 
has declined to raise the Jewish question 
and further trouble Soviet-American 
relations, It is extraordinary and disturb- 
ing if this policy extends to neglect of the 
interests of private U.S. citizens traveling 
in the Soviet Union. 

Joan Kaplan has vividly described their 
experience in the New Republic of De- 
cember 25, 1971. Her article follows: 

ENCOUNTER IN SAMARKAND: Soviet JEWS 

(By Joan Kaplan) 

After long silence, the State Department 
has spoken out, before a House Foreign Af- 
fairs subcommittee, on “denial of rights to 
Soviet Jews.” This was the subject upon 
which the department was called to testify— 
but only a fifth of the 21-page statement by 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard T, Davies 
dealt directly with it. In one paragraph, 
Davies glossed over the “well documented 
facts,” which he decided “need no elabora- 
tion here.” He then proceeded to offer, in 
effect, an apologia for Soviet discrimination 
against its Jews, stating that it bears no com- 
parison to Stalin's blood purges and the Nazi 
holocaust. He nevertheless conceded that 
Jews are “suspect in a special way,” that 
“Jewishness has come to be regarded as a 
more alien phenomenon than ... other cul- 
tures in the USSR.” While the department 
asked Congress to pass a resolution support- 
ing Soviet Jewry, many of his remarks sought 
to strengthen the department’s conclusion 
that claims of terror are “overdrawn.” There 
is “little evidence,” he said, that anti-Zionist 
propaganda “has spilled over into... . anti- 
Semitism.” 

The condition of Soviet Jews merited a 
more comprehensive treatment than the two- 
day subcommittee hearing afforded. Much of 
the testimony was inexpert or irrelevant or 
dripping with political banalities. Yet 
enough documentation was put on the rec- 
ord—some in Mr. Davies’ own testimony—to 
indicate that the Jews of Russia are indeed 
living in a state of terror. For instance, 
Davies noted the findings of Mrs. Rita 
Hauser, US representative on the UN Human 
Rights Commission: ... “It was stated [in 
Pravda] that any Soviet Jew who wishes to 
migrate to Israel is automatically an ‘enemy 
of the people.’ ” Davies also cited Dr. Hannah 
Edmonds’ statements that, “Jews are not 
treated as citizens on an equal level with all 
other Soviet citizens ... it is not surprising 
that large numbers of Jews are seeking to 
leave the Soviet Union.” 

Department testimony did not include evi- 
dence that The New York Times has been re- 
porting with alarming frequency—arrests of 
Jews by the Soviet Secret Police (KGB) in 
front of the Moscow Synagogue at Yom Kip- 
pur, the highest Jewish holiday; Jewish li- 
brarians from Samarkand and Odessa charged 
with treason and imprisoned (two years for 
writing a letter to Kosygin complaining of 
anti-Semitism, three years for reproducing 
fragments of anti-Stalinist literature); con- 
fiscation by Soviet postal authorities of thou- 
sands of visovs (these are invitations in the 
form of affidavits—sent by Israeli relatives 
to Soviet Jews, without which an application 
for repatriation is impossible), No mention 
was made in Mr. Davies’ testimony of such 
anguished pleas as the one from the widow 
and son of Peretz Markish, distinguished Jew- 
ish poet who was executed in the Stalin purge 
of Jewish intellectuals in 1952, and then “re- 
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habilitated” after Stalin’s death. This year 
Mrs. Markish and her son David were fired 
from their jobs, and reduced to the status of 
non-persons after they were denied permis- 
sion to repatriate. 

Beware Zionism, an internationally distrib- 
uted Soviet paperback (now called Cautions 
Zionism in the revised English edition) 
blames the Zionists for the Czech uprising, 
credits the Zionists with ruling the Vatican 
as well as Yale University, and weaves a 
fantasy of world conspiracy: ‘International 
Zionism is the enemy of all peoples 
relying on the theory of Jewish racial su- 
periority, Zionism is following in the foot- 
steps of Fascism . . ." According to Profes- 
sor Michael Zand, a recent Soviet expatriate, 
the author of Beware Zionism, has for 10 
years been a top Soviet expert on “the Jew- 
ish problem.” (Professor Zand, himself a dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, suffered a heart attack 
when he was subjected to the indignity of 
force-feeding while in a Soviet prison for 
“sitting-in” against the government’s policy 
on repatriation; he and his family were per- 
mitted to leave the Soviet Union only after 
an international protest in his behalf.) Ivan- 
ov’s book is at least more subtile than its pred- 
ecessor, Judaism Without Embellishment, 
which so outraged world opinion—including 
foreign Communist parties—that it was with- 
drawn in 1964. That book’s author, Trofim 
Kichko, received special high honors four 
years later from the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukraine, and his new 
book Judaism and Zionism, repeats his anti- 
Jewish slanders. 

The New Times, a “Soviet Weekly of World 
Affairs” published in several languages, is 
one of many costly propaganda publications 
which are the exclusive reading matter in 
Russian airport waiting rooms, hotels and In- 
tourist offices. In June of this year it reported 
on “Zionism and the Swastika” as follows: 
butcher, Eichmann, viewed the Zionists with 
Fascism from [its] inception ... The Nazi 
butcher, Eichmann, viewed the Zionists with 
favor and made deals with them .. . Zion- 
ists themselves have had a hand in the 
desecration of synagogues ... The militant 
anti-Semitism of the Nazis turned out to 
be a godsend for the Zionists .. ." In a coun- 
try with a history of pogroms, a country 
where the most infamous of twentieth cen- 
tury anti-Semitic slanders, “The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion,” was fabricated and 
which has a long record of persecution, is it 
possible for the victimized not to feel ter- 
ror [—‘intense, sharp, overmastering fear 
which is somewhat prolonged and may refer 
to imagined or future danger’—Random 
House Dictionary]? 

The Soviet regime has arrested Russian 
Jews for speaking to western newsmen and 
now apparently seeks to restrict communi- 
cations between Soviet and American Jews. 
On this, I can speak from some slight ex- 
perience. My husband and I were expelled 
from the Soviet Union last July after three 
days of detention. We were charged and 
found guilty of a “crime” that was wholly 
fabricated. As tourists, we had visited Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi, Erevan and 
Knive, in what is now Uzbekistan, Soviet 
Central Asia. Toshkent, capital of Uzbekis- 
tan, was our jumping-off place to Samarkand 
and Bokhara, which were to have been the 
highlights of our tour. We had no prior pre- 
occupation with the plight of Soviet Jewry; 
neither of us speaks Russian, Hebrew or Yid- 
dish, though my husband has a smattering of 
German, What began as a mild interest was 
aggravated by several incidents. 

In Moscow a group of clean-cut, well 
dressed youths of 17 or 18 burst in and spat 
all over the lobby of the synagogue while we 
were there. The few elderly Jewish men sil- 
ently shrugged. 

At the one working synagogue in Lenin- 
grad, young and old worshippers were ter- 
rorized by threats of a hostile Russian who 
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watched their every move. When a few less 
fearful Jews came closer to ask us for news 
of Jewish life abroad, the guard headed to- 
ward us angrily, shoving the people away, in- 
forming us that he was Russian—not Jew- 
ish—and insisting that we leave. Suddenly a 
tall, bearded young man rushed up and 
shook hands with my husband, whispered 
“Shalom,” then fied. The Russian cursed 
and broke into a run, shouting obscenities 
as he chased the young Jew. My husband had 
acquired a scrap of paper during the hand- 
shake—on it was scrawled a name, an ad- 
dress and a plea for help. 

In Tbilisi, capital of Georgia, we were fol- 
lowed from the time we met him until we 
left by a Jewish man in his early thirties. He 
spoke only Hebrew, Georgian and Russian, 
but beckoned us into his home. While we 
were there, he and other members of his 
family ran in and out, searching among 
trusted members of their community for a 
possible interpreter. Each time the door 
opened to the courtyard, the young man’s 
wife made certain we were out of the sight 
of informers. We finally learned that our host 
had lost his job for requesting repatriation. 
He waited vainly for his visas, although he 
had all the other necessary documents and 
funds had been made available to him for 
the exit fees—900 rubles ($1,000 U.S.) per 
person for his family of four. During the 
next two days, he mysteriously appeared in 
dining rooms, museums, parks—and in the 
doorway of our hotel room the morning we 
left Georgia. He was acting as bellhop, ac- 
companied by a housekeeper who whispered 
in halting English that she was Jewish and 
we must help him. He thrust some photo- 
graphs at me, smiling sheepishly, then 
lugged our three bags down to the cab stand, 
where he waved till our car was out of sight. 
The photos were of us, but on one he had 
superimposed a solemn shot of himself in his 
best suit and yarimulka. 

At a park bench in Tashkent, after the 
apprehensive appraisal we'd grown accus- 
tomed to from Russian Jews, a few elders 
approached. In Yiddish, they despaired of 
Jewish life in Russia, asked how many syna- 
gogues there were in America. Distressed by 
what we had seen earlier, we tried to ask— 
through the aid of what little German my 
husband spoke and our Russian phrase 
book—if they could take us to the Tashkent 
synagogue, At that moment, one man alerted 
the others to a woman standing about 10 
feet away, staring in our direction. The 
group abruptly dispersed. 

Our stay in Samarkand was providing the 
pleasure we had anticipated; the monu- 
ments were gloriously restored. On our last 
afternoon, Victoria, our Intourist guide, in- 
vited us to visit the local synagogue, which 
surprised us because she had told us it did 
not exist. We accepted her invitation. At 
the synagogue, Victoria and the driver 
waited while we went into an alley, then 
into the tiny dirt courtyard where we found 
a shabby synagogue compound. We spent 
about 15 minutes with a group of with- 
drawn, suspicious elders and children in the 
exotic atmosphere of ancient Central Asia. 
During this quarter-hour, Victoria strode 
in twice asking us to leave, so that our com- 
munication with these people was limited 
to convincing them—through the aid of our 
official, six language phrase book—that we 
were not Soviets, or Israelis, but American 
Jews. They were troubled by Victoria’s in- 
trusion. Nevertheless, one old man pre- 
sented me a slightly used bouquet of flowers 
and they all nodded, smiling warmly when 
we attempted to arrange to have my father 
mentioned in a traditional Jewish prayer 
on the anniversary of his death. Before we 
could translate the name and date into Rus- 
sian, Victoria barged in a third time, ex- 
changed a few heated words with one of the 
men, and ordered us to leave, all traces of 
amiability gone. We followed her rather than 
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risk any further alarm. She suggested we 
were distributing literature, though she 
knew we carried only the Russian phrase 
book; she had asked to see it at our first 
meeting. We asked her to examine it again; 
she refused, though we persisted. We saw 
the last of her when she curtly reminded us 
to be in the lobby at 7:30 the following 
morning for our flight to Bokhara. 

The next morning we found that orders 
had been given early the night before, by 
the Intourist manager in Samarkand, not 
to let us leave the hotel. We were forbidden 
services of a porter, but we got our bags 
down from the sixth floor—the lift in the 
eight-month-old hotel was broken. In the 
lobby we were denied any services or infor- 
mation until an hour later, when the assist- 
ant Intourist manager informed us in Eng- 
lish that we were being “detained for ques- 
tioning for unbehavior in yesterday’s excur- 
sion”—that we had “much to explain” and 
were in “serious difficulty.” 

Affidavits against us had been signed by Vic- 
toria, the driver, and, ostensibly, an official 
of the Samarkand synagogue—whom Pro- 
fessor Zand, the Jewish scholar, later identi- 
fied from a photo as a KGB agent. They ac- 
cused us of “distributing forbidden literature 
in violation of Soviet regulations in old-Jew- 
talk, Urdu and other unknown languages” 
at the synagogue. We had no literature to 
distribute at the synagague or, indeed, any- 
where else. We were found guilty by In- 
tourist, without trial and were forbidden to 
telephone the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 2,000 
air miles away. 

They kept us one day and night in Samar- 
kand, and at dawn we were flown to Tash- 
kent. The room we were assigned in Tash- 
kent was next to the Intourist headquarters 
and presumably tightly monitored. Ground 
transport was unavailable without express 
consent of Intourist. In both Samarkand 
and Tashkent it was Intourist officials who 
interrogated us. 

During the first interrogations various 
punishments were implied for our “anti- 
Soviet activity.” We had nowhere to turn 
for assistance and didn’t know the real na- 
ture of the Russian game. The authorities 
deliberately set out to frighten us in petty, 
underhanded ways. We decided to destroy 
all our photos and addresses, even some 
babypictures we had been given when we 
had the good fortune to visit the homes of 
several of the Russians whom friends in 
America had told us to look up. Most of these 
Russians were academicians or highly skilled 
professionals, and non-Jews. We tore up 
everything we thought might connect any- 
body with us—mere acquaintance with 
“anti-Soviet offenders” might get them in 
trouble. The world had become Kafkaesque. 

Midway in the second day of interrogation, 
the affidavits were read to us through an in- 
terpreter and the line of inquiry seemed to 
shift. My husband explained his position as 
professor of law at an eminent American 
university and insisted on contradicting each 
phony bit of evidence as it was read, though 
he was ordered not to do so. His refusal to be 
intimidated seemed to confuse and frustrate 
our interrogators. They didn’t expect or know 
how to deal with protest, and although they 
grew angrier and more petulant, we sensed 
uncertainty in their attitude. 

Shortly thereafter, we were notified that 
we were to be “expelled from the Soviet 
Union as quickly as possible,” and the money 
we had paid for our coveted trip to Bokhara 
would be confiscated as punishment. Fur- 
ther, our record was “permanently soiled and 
we would not again be welcome in the Soviet 
Union.” Their bullying continued during 
our last day and night in Tashkent. Three 
sets of customs and KGB agents repeatedly 
searched our property during a 10-hour wait 
at the airport the next day. We doubted 
whether we would get out until our plane was 
in the air, and even then we weren't sure. 
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Why us? Possibly our guide’s invitation to 
the synagogue was prearranged—she said 
her father had been a top party official in 
Uzbekistan for 40 years—and our status as 
independent tourists made us more yulner- 
able; we were without the protection of 
numbers that is the advantage of group 
travel in Russia. The commotion staged at 
the Samarkand synagogue and the trav- 
esty of the charges against us—and the ex- 
pulsion of other American Jewish tourists 
as well—seem designed to discourage and 
frighten Russian Jews from communicat- 
ing with foreign Jews. The regime may have 
been seeking to prop up its myth of an “in- 
ternational Zionist Conspiracy.” Obviously 
the Soviets don't want the rest of the world 
to realize the intensity of Soviet Jewry's ap- 
prehension. 


PROVIDING LONG-RANGE FUNDING 
FOR FOREST MANAGEMENT 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the forests of 
the United States have many uses. There 
is frequently violent disagreement as to 
the kinds and extent of uses of the forest 
lands. All can agree on one premise. We 
need forests. 

The Forest Service has done an excel- 
lent job of administering our national 
forests under law. But the law, and the 
appropriations have left many problems 
for the administering agency. 

One of the greatest needs is some kind 
of guaranteed, long-range funding for 
management purposes. Man is impatient. 
Mother nature is exceedingly patient. 
We have not been able to generate the 
money it takes for a constructive, long- 
range management program. 

There has been much criticism of 
funding schemes which grow larger only 
as the allowable cut of timber grows. 
There has been opposition to dominant 
use concepts. 

After reviewing at least 25 different 
means of getting long-range funding for 
forest management over a period of 
years, I have found one answer which I 
am today introducing as a bill for con- 
sideration by this House. 

Under existing law, dollars generated 
by import duties can be earmarked on a 
categorical basis for domestic agricul- 
ture promotion. I am told that more 
than $60 million per year could be dedi- 
cated to forest improvement, 

Because we are about 5 million acres 
behind in reforestation and because we 
need vast funds on which we can count 
to catch up and keep current on this very 
basic need, my proposal would dedicate 
all the money so generated to reforesta- 
tion and those things necessary to make 
reforestation possible. 

Twenty Members of this body have 
joined in offering this proposal. We hope 
that the bill might have early and thor- 
ough consideration. Those sponsoring 
the bill are: Mr. ABBITT, Mr. ASPINALL, 
Mr. Barinc, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr, 
Cérpova, Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. HALEY, Mr. Jonnson of California, 
Mr. Kee, Mr, Linx, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Mc- 
Cuore, Mr. Pettis, Mr. Rarick, Mr. RON- 
CALIO, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. STEIGER of Ari- 
zona, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Terry, and Mr. 
ULLMAN. 
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REMARKS OF SENATOR FRED HAR- 
RIS AND CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM 
F. RYAN CONCERNING WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD AHEAD 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House Conference on the Industrial 
World Ahead ended today. The 3-day 
conference brought together many of 
America’s business leaders and leading 
figures from government and the aca- 
demic world. This conference had the 
potential for thoroughly examining some 
of the fundamental structural problems 
in the American economy—in particular 
the trend toward excessive concentration 
of economic power. 

Perceiving the potential this confer- 
ence presented for meaningful dialog, 
Senator Frep Harris had recommended 
that individuals conversant with the so- 
cial responsibilities of business—such as 
Ralph Nader and FCC Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson—be invited to partici- 
pate in the conference. However, this 
request did not meet with a favorable 
response by the White House conference 
organizers. Therefore, in order to help 
raise the issues of excessive concentra- 
tion, inflationary pressure, and unem- 
ployment, Senator Harris and I today 
held a news conference at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel, the site of the conference. 
By raising these issues we hoped to en- 
gender a dialog, which had thus far been 
missing. 

Senator Harris discussed particularly 
the growing concentration of economic 
power and its effect upon small business 
and competition. 

The statements of Senator Harris and 
myself follow: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRED HARRIS 

When I heard there would be a White 
House conference on the future of American 
business, I hoped we might see an honest 
examination of the fundamental economic 
questions facing America. Instead, we got a 
festival of self-congratulation. We saw busi- 
nessmen telling businessmen how well things 
are going. 

The groups represented at this conference 
are the ones most interested in preserving 
the economic status quo. Keeping things as 
they are is no answer. Those who call for 
taking a hard look at the ways American 
business does business were carefully ex- 
cluded. 

Where on the program is Ralph Nader or 
Nicholas Johnson? Where are the representa- 
tives of America’s biggest unions, the AFL- 
CIO and the UAW? Where are the spokes- 
men for environmental groups such as the 
Sierra Club and Environmental Action? 
Where are the public interest lawyers and 
members of the Consumer Federation? 
Where are the members of public interest 
centers like the Project on Corporate Re- 
sponsibility or the Agribusiness Accounta- 
bility Project? 

The fact is that the participants in this 
White House Conference look like the pro- 
spective board of directors of America, In- 
corporated. The White House is giving the 
executives of the big corporations and their 
like-minded cohorts in government and aca- 
demia another chance to talk to one another. 

I hoped the regular session of this White 
House conference would address the need for 
basic changes in the American business com- 
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munity. It became clear, however, that the 
direction of these meetings was towards find- 
ing ways to fit the new trends in American 
life into existing framework of big business— 
rather than searching new ways of business 
to better serve the emerging needs of the 
seventies. 

The spokesmen for the big corporations 
here seemed very willing to talk about the 
technological paradise just around the cor- 
ner. But they waffle on the fundamental 
question of who is going to control that tech- 
nology, and who is likely to benefit. Making 
every American a Buck Rogers will not make 
every American happy. But you wouldn't 
know it from walking through the exhibits 
here today. 

The business analysts here foresee a so- 
ciety in 1990 so complex that it must be 
managed by teams of professional socio- 
technocrats. We hear this forecast even 
though ordinary people all over this country 
are already rebelling against the tyranny of 
experts. These people demand, and rightly 
so, that government and industry respond 
more to the public, rather than the pocket 
book. 

Most of all, I regret that there was virtually 
no talk here of the overriding problem fac- 
ing our economy today: the overwhelming 
and ever-increasing concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of fewer and 
fewer freely competing corporate giants. Per- 
haps the people here just couldn’t see the 
forest for the trees. Because, to me, it seems 
irrelevant to talk so optimistically about the 
future of free enterprise when the present 
rate of concentration makes it likely that 
real competition in American industry will 
be eliminated by 1990. 

This conference sought a vision of the fu- 
ture of American industry. I feel such a 
vision could be very bright. There can be a 
reorlentation of our society, and the Ameri- 
can business community, operating once 
more under the free enterprise system, could 
be an important part of that reorientation. 
But until the forces of big government and 
big business are willing to face up to the 
very basic issues which are confronting the 
ordinary American every day, a true partner- 
ship between the American people and the 
industries which should serve them will be 
impossible. 

What we needed was a tough, sometimes 
uncomfortable, look at the growing concen- 
tration of wealth and power in this coun- 
try. What we got was a three-day family re- 
union of the university-industrial-govern- 
ment complex. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM F. RYAN 


The White House Conference on Industry 
should provide an opportunity for meaning- 
ful discussion of the problems of this coun- 
try as they relate to American industry. The 
two basic economic problems in this country 
are inflation and unemployment. But instead 
of presenting this conference with meaning- 
ful possible alternatives for dealing with 
these problems, the Administration has relied 
upon worn out rhetoric and football coach- 
like exhortations to American business to do 
something, to get out and compete, to im- 
prove productivity, to increase investment 
and employment. Such exhortations are at 
best naive, for they assume that businessmen 
will react to football coach-like pep-talks 
rather than in accord with basic economic 
facts of life. There are certain basic economic 
facts which the Administration’s exhorta- 
tions blithely ignore. 

Take the problem of unemployment. Amer- 
ican industry is currently operating at less 
than 75 percent of capacity. Therefore the 
Administration’s investment tax credits and 
exhortations to invest constitute an Alice- 
in-Wonderland approach to creating jobs in 
the economy. One basic answer to unemploy- 
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ment is a legislative program to create 
500,000 public service jobs, which will put 
people directly to work and stimulate aggre- 
gate demand in the economy. Senator Harris 
and I have joined many colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress in sponsoring such leg- 
islation. But the Administration has thus far 
not shown any interest. 

Take the problem of inflation. One would 
have thought that a White House Conference 
on Industry might address at some point the 
undeniable fact that the highly concentrated 
character of American industry creates tre- 
mendous inflationary pressures in the econ- 
omy. The Administration has chosen to deal 
with inflation by instituting a complex pro- 
gram of price controls. However, it also could 
have used appropriate antitrust policy to at- 
tempt to reduce the amount of economic 
concentration in this country. Of course, 
Senator Harris has been one of the leaders 
in this effort. 

Excessive economic concentration causes a 
fundamental inflationary pressure since in- 
dustries in monopolistic positions generally 
will not respond to weakening markets and 
will keep prices rigid, whereas competitive 
prices should decline. 

These are fundamental structural facts of 
the American economy, These structural facts 
should have received attention at this con- 
ference. Until there is a program of full em- 
ployment including a meaningful effort to 
provide public service jobs and until Ameri- 
can industry becomes deconcentrated and 
more competitive, we will continue to be 
plagued with the twin ills which have been a 
hallmark of the Nixon era: inflationary pres- 
sure and unemployment. 


LEAA—THE CART BEFORE THE 
HORSE 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 13, 1972, Vice President Acnew and 
Attorney General Mitchell announced 
with much fanfare the launching of a 
$160 million ainticrime impact program. 
The program is designed to provide, over 
a 3-year period, the precise sum of $20 
million to each of eight cities with popu- 
lations of between 250,000 and 1,000,000. 
According to the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, which is the 
source of these funds, the cities were se- 
lected on the basis of burglary and street 
crime incidence and geographic distribu- 
tion. The goal of the program is to re- 
duce the incidence of those crimes by 5 
percent in 2 years and by 20 percent in 5 
years. 

All Members of this body share a con- 
cern over the spiraling crime rate and a 
hope that Federal aid, primarily through 
LEAA, will help State and local govern- 
ments reverse the crime trend. 

As chairman of the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Legal and 
Monetary Affairs, which has conducted 
extensive hearings on the block grant 
program of LEAA, I have learned at first 
hand of the need for an effective and effi- 
cient Federal assistance effort in the 
criminal justice area. 

This new program may not achieve 
either of those standards, and I said so 
when it was announced: 


Pouring money out first and making plans 
afterwards leads to waste, mismanagement, 
inefficiency, and crime. 
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I also stated that expressions of total 
surprise about the awards by the mayors 
of the eight cities selected “lend credence 
to suspicion that public relations rather 
than solid achievement in crime control 
was the objective of the announcement” 
by the Vice President, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the LEAA Administrator. 

The commitment of such a large 
amount of LEAA’s so-called discretionary 
grant funds to eight cities also has the 
effect, as I said, of virtually cutting off 
a good portion of the Nation from those 
funds for the next 3 years. 

It has subsequently become clear to me 
that no meaningful planning was done by 
the Justice Department, LEAA, or the 
recipient cities prior to the announce- 
ment of the $160 million program. At my 
request, LEAA has provided me with a 
document it sent to the eight cities after 
the awards were announced. 

The voluminous document, 91 pages in 
length, is a questionnaire prepared by 
LEAA’s National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice. The 
purpose of the questionnaire, in its words, 
is: 


To provide a planning, analysis, and data 
collection source document for planners to 
use in the development of an impact program. 


The long list of questions is introduced 
with the instruction that the cities’ “in- 
itial program planning should commence 
with a thorough gathering of needed in- 
formation and data to assist in the iden- 
tification and development of imple- 
mentable projects.” 

This is no way to disburse public funds. 
I certainly do not complain that Federal 
funds are being awarded to cities since 
in many cases they have been short- 
changed under LEAA’s block grant pro- 
grams. I do not criticize the selection of 
these eight cities although the exclusion 
of certain others raises questions about 
the standards of selection. Illustrative is 
the selection of Atlanta over Miami in the 
southeast region of the country. Miami 
has a population within the limits estab- 
lished by LEAA; it has the highest crime 
rate in the Nation; it has received less 
than 2 percent of all funds subawarded 
by the Florida agency which receives the 
block grants from LEAA; it has an over- 
all crime rate, based on the 1970 FBI Uni- 
form Crime Reports, of 5,343 per 100,000 
inhabitants compared with 3,567 for At- 
lanta; it has a robbery rate of 426 com- 
pared with Atlanta’s 194; it has a bur- 
glary rate of 1,858 compared with 1,480 
for Atlanta. 

What I do emphasize is the lack of 
planning by LEAA and the absence of 
sound management procedures in the dis- 
bursement of the taxpayers’ funds. It 
continues to violate a basic rule of man- 
agement which is to spend money only 
after thorough planning of its details. 

Following are two articles, from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 16 
and the Criminal Justice Newsletter of 
January 31 that report on squaring off 
and tussling for funds among officials of 
three of the eight recipient cities: 

More DETAILS ON IMPACT PROGRAM 

One of the keys to the successful imple- 
mentation of LEAA’s just announced High 
Impact Anti-Crime Program (Special Bulle- 
tin, Jan. 17) will be the planning process, 
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If a city selected to share in the $160 mil- 
lion pot over the next two years has a well 
functioning planning agency, the going 
should not be too difficult. If it has no such 
agency, it may have problems getting its pro- 
gram off the ground—the LEAA wants plans 
finalized within three months. 

Cleveland in conjunction with Cuyahoga 
County has a Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Council, supported administratively by the 
privately financed, very capable Administra- 
tion of Justice Committee. 

Newark has an active Office of Criminal 
Justice. Planning, but its effectiveness in 
handling this program could be impaired by 
a hot political dispute betwen Mayor Ken- 
neth A. Gibson and the city council. A large 
part of the dispute involves a bitter power 
struggle over contro] of federally funded pro- 
grams in the city. 

A companion challenge will be communi- 
cating to the mayors of the respective cities 
what the program is supposed to do. After 
attending the hastily called briefing Jan. 13, 
Mayor Ralph Perk of Cleveland thought he 
might use some of the money to reinstate 
laid-off policemen and buy hardare. “That’s 
not what the program is about,” complained 
a Cleveland planning official. As of last week, 
the Mayor’s Office and the Administration of 
Justice Committee had had only preliminary 
discussions about the program. 


SHORT NOTICE 


The situation was not helped by the sud- 
denness of the summoning to Washington. 
City officials reportedly had two days notice 
of the conference. “It’s disturbing that the 
mayors whose cities have been announced as 
beneficiaries of the $160 million crime pro- 
gram were surprised at the awards and had 
no plans for utilizing ihe newly awarded 
money," commented Rep. John S. Monagan, 
D-Conn., chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Legal and Monetary Affairs, which is 
investigating LEAA. 

The cities will be planning their projects, 
but the burden of management and guid- 
ance will fall principally on the LEAA re- 
gional offices. While the cities will have great 
discretion within the program design to draw 
up plans, it is plain that the regional admin- 
istrators will take an active and pursuasive 
role in the planning stage. The regional of- 
fices, incidentally, were bolstered in the re- 
cent LEAA reorganization. 

CJN had a long conversation, with Joseph 
Nardoza, administrator of the New York re- 
gion, which has jurisdiction over New York 
State, New Jersey, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Nardoza saw formation of a coordinating 
council as a possible solution to the political 
problem. 

INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 

He is also looking for the cooperation of 
other federal agencies to help fund social, 
educational and training programs—voca- 
tional rehabilitation of unemployed young 
men and programs dealing with truants and 
school dropouts are integral parts of the pro- 
gram design. 

LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard has 
told regional administrators that he wants 
them to work closely with the regional of- 
fices of HEW, HUD and Labor. As a result, 
the LEAA regional offices are seeking mem- 
bership in the respective Federal Regional 
Councils. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 16, 1972] 
Po.ttrics To PLAY ROLE IN ANTICRIME DRIVE 
(By Ted Gest) 

Police, court and corrections officials are 
already squaring off over which agencies can 
best use the massive dose of Federal anti- 
crime funds coming to St. Louis. 

The Department of Justice said last week 
that it would make $20,000,000 grants for the 
next two and one-half years to St. Louis 
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and seven other cities to test new methods 
of curbing street crime and to strengthen 
old ones. 

But politics, both at the state and local 
levels and among the justice agencies them- 
selves, will play a leading role in how the 
funds are administered. 

St. Louis Police Chief Eugene J. Camp be- 
lieves that all of St. Louis’s $20,000,000 should 
be used to bolster the police department, 
especially in the areas of manpower and pur- 
chase of vehicles and communications equip- 
ment, 

“This grant is geared toward reducing 
crime in the streets, and that means bur- 
glary and robbery,” Camp said in an inter- 
view. “We need to study the effect of putting 
more manpower to work in these critical 
areas.” 

Camp would like to hire several hundred 
more men, pay overtime and purchase items 
such as three-wheeled motorcycles and com- 
pact two-way radios. 

But courts and corrections, the agencies 
that deal with the criminal after he has been 
apprehended, need an equally hefty shot in 
the arm, anticrime experts say. 

“You can’t give money only to police and 
ignore courts and corrections,” says Wil- 
liams L. Culver, executive director of the 
Missouri Law Enforcement Assistance Coun- 
cil. “If you do, the criminal justice system 
might not be able to handle the additional 
persons arrested by the police.” 

John Bass, who as St. Louis director of 
welfare oversees the city jail and Workhouse, 
said, “Less money has gone to corrections 
than any other part of the justice system. If 
we are to make a dent in street crime, we 
must give equal treatment to corrections.” 

“In my conversations with inmates, I know 
that getting them jobs makes the difference, 
if they can’t get a decent job, they tell me 
that they will return to what they know 
best—crime in the streets.” 

Circuit Judge Harry M. James urged that 
much of the anticrime money be designated 
for improving courts. He said criminal cases 
in the city were being delayed because of lack 
of security at the Civil Courts Building, where 
three criminal divisions are housed. 

“We need $300,000 to be able to have all 
criminal divisions in the Municipal Courts 
Building,” James said. 

Mayor Alfonso J. Cervantes said he would 
like to see the crime section of the recently 
issued Challenge of the 70s report used as a 
guideline for allocating the new anticrime 
funds. 

The report proposed a package that would 
cost about $7,000,000 a year, not including 
capital investments like the equipment Camp 
would like to purchase. 

Largest single item is a $2,500,000 proposal 
to employ 500 more policemen, increasing the 
number of officers to 2730 from 2230. 

The St. Louis Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, in asking the Legislature to author- 
ize the increase, offered a more conservative 
goal of a 2500-man force. 

Delbert Miller Jr., new president of the 
board, said he did not believe 500 men qual- 
ified to join the force could be found im- 
mediately. 

Another major goal is to provide more staff 
and higher salaries to the circuit attorney, 
prosecuting attorney and public defender, a 
$1,500,000 proposition. 

Improvements would speed the handling 
of criminal cases, the Challenge report says. 
It calls court congestion “a major impedi- 
ment to the effective functioning of our 
criminal justice system.” 

Another recommendation is that more than 
$1,000,000 be provided annually for projects 
aimed at releasing more persons from the 
city’s jail and Workhouse and providing job 
and recreation opportunities for those who 
must remain. 

Not to do so, the Challenge report says, 
would lead to an increase in street crime 
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committed by former prisoners who had been 
frustrated by the lack of education, job train- 
ing and recreation in the city’s correctional 
institutions. 


PASSPORT LOGJAM BROKEN 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been concerned with the passport 
logjam which develops each year dur- 
ing peak travel season. The rapidly in- 
creasing number of people traveling 
abroad has strained existing passport 
facilities to the breaking point, and as 
a result, I have expended considerable 
effort trying to alleviate this situation. 

After urgings by myself and others, 
the Department of State in June 1970, 
instituted an experimental program in 
Connecticut which allowed individuals 
to apply for passports at first-class post 
offices. When the State Department de- 
clared this pilot to be “quite success- 
ful,” I introduced legislation to author- 
ize the expansion of this program na- 
tionally. This bill has since been passed 
into law, and it now allows the State 
Department to pay an execution fee of 
$2 to the U.S. Postal Service for each 
passport application handled by the 
post offices. 

Just recently, the State Department 
announced the first major expansion of 
the Connecticut pilot program under 
this legislation. Citizens in 10 additional 
States will now be able to apply for pass- 
ports at first class post offices, and by 
May 1972, citizens across the United 
States will be able to apply for pass- 
ports at approximately 600 post offices. 

I am pleased to have editorial sup- 
port for my efforts in passport programs. 
I would like to include at this point an 
editorial from the Meriden Morning 
Record of February 1, 1972: 


THANKS TO CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN 


Two years ago this summer a program of 
issuing passports to citizens through first 
class post offices was undertaken in Con- 
necticut, largely upon the instigation of 
Congressman Monagan, who urged the pro- 
gram to relieve congestion in the Federal 
courts. Travelers were seriously inconve- 
nienced, and court personnel were swamped 
in work by the flood of passport applica- 
tions. 

It was in the summer of 1970 that the post 
offices in the state began issuing passports. 
Last year Monagan introduced a bill author- 
izing the State Department to expand the 
program. The bill became law, and last June 
Secretary of State Rogers and Postmaster 
General Blount signed an agreement to start 
the program nationally. Under the agree- 
ment the State Department will pay the 
U.S. Postal Service $2 for each passport ap- 
plication handled. 

In announcing the expansion of the pro- 
gram, Secretary Rogers commented, “Our 
pilot project to provide the public with a 
more convenient passport application service 
has been extremely successful, and I am 
pleased to announce that this service will 
be expanded on a national scale in time 
for the travel season this coming summer.” 

The service performed by Congressman 
Monagan is appreciated by Connecticut 
citizens, including his constituents in Meri- 
den and throughout the Fifth District. 
Now, thanks to his enterprise and initiative, 
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citizens in practically every state will benefit 
by the program which, in many cases, will 
enable them to apply for a passport without 
going out of their home community. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
pioneers of progress and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

The first hydroplane in the world was 
invented by Glenn Curtiss of the United 
States in 1911. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the joint resolutions we 
have just discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the special 
order given today by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


(By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to:) 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp) for February 16 and the 
balance of the week, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Tatcotr (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for February 16 
through February 23, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Smiru of Iowa (at the request of 
Mr. Boccs), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for February 16 and the 
balance of the week, on account of of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VEYsEY) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. SHovp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, for 20 minutes, 
February 16. 
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Mr. Kemp, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Asptn, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Fioop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mrs. Aszuc, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Murpnuy of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Roprno, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CaFFrery, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ecxuarpt, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, for 60 minutes, on 
February 16. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Utiman, to extend his remarks im- 
mediately following those of Mr. Con- 
ABLE today. 

Mr. IcHorp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mayne to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
during general debate today on House 
Joint Resolution 1025. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VEysSEy), and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

. RAILsBacK in three instances. 
. TEAGUE of California. 

. HALL. 

. SCHWENGEL in two instances. 
. DERWINSKI in three instances. 
. HAMMERSCHMIDT in two instances. 
. SCHERLE in 10 instances. 

. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

. HALPERN in three instances. 

. Bos WILSON. 

. SPRINGER. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. HUNT. 

. STEELE. 

. ASHBROOK in three instances. 
. VANDER JAGT. 

. Hosmer in two instances. 

. MCDADE. 

. MOSHER. 

. MIZELL in three instances. 

. Scumirz in two instances. 

. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

. Finney in two instances. 

. FREY. 

. LANDGREBE. 

. CONTE. 

. GUBSER. 

. WIGGINS. 

. GOODLING. 

. FRENZEL. 

. BAKER. 

. GERALD R. FORD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MazzoLI), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama in two instances. 

Mr. RANGEL in two instances. 

Mr. TEacuE of Texas in six instances. 
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Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. GonzaLez in three instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Pick te in four instances. 

Mr. Dowpy. 

Mr. DINGELL, 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mr. BINGHAM in four instances. 

Mr. Marnis of Georgia in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Witson in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. TIERNAN. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York. 

Mr. Stokes in three instances. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Gaypos in five instances. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 


signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 12488. An act to change the name of 
the Columbia lock and dam, on the Chatta- 
hoochee River, Alabama, to the George W. 
Andrews lock and dam. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to designate 
the week which begins on the first Sunday in 
March 1972, as “National Beta Club Week”; 
and 

S.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide a 
procedure for settlement of the dispute on 
the Pacific coast between certain shippers and 
associated employers and certain employees. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 7987. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the bicen- 
tennial of the American Revolution; and 

H.R. 12488. A bill to change the name of 
the Columbia lock and dam, on the Chat- 
tahoochee River, Alabama, to the George W. 
Andrews lock and dam. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 61, the 
Chair declares the House adjourned un- 
til 12 o’clock noon on February 16 next. 

Thereupon (at 9 o'clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 61, the House adjourned 
until Wednesday, February 16, 1972, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1585. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for a modification in 
the par value of the dollar, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1586. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department of De- 
fense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July-October 1971, pur- 
suant to section 10(d) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1587. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide that 
any person operating a motor vehicle within 
the District of Columbia shall be deemed 
to have given his consent, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to give a specimen of his blood, 
breath, or urine for chemical testing to de- 
termine its alcoholic content, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1588. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the 
continuation of programs authorized under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

1589. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
transmitting copies of Presidential determi- 
nation No. 72-10, concerning the grant of 
military assistance, pursuant to section 614 
(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1690. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of In- 
terior to establish the John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Memorial Parkway, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1591. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a report 
on the progress of the 5-year plan for family 
planning services and population research 
programs submitted in October 1971, pur- 
suant to Public Law 91-572; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1592. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a report 
covering fiscal year 1971 on the implementa- 
tion and administration of the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act, pursuant to section 8 
of Public Law 89-755; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1593. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the appointment of legal assistants in the 
courts of appeals of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1594. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to assist the States in controlling 
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damage caused by predatory animals; to 
establish a program of research concerning 
the control and conservation of predatory 
animals; to restrict the use of toxic chemi- 
cals as a method of predator control; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

1595. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting notice of a delay in 
the submission of the reports on the 1972 
highway needs study and on the relationship 
of highway construction to public transpor- 
tation services; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1596. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1597. A letter from the Federal Cochair- 
man, Coastal Plains Regional Commission, 
transmitting the fourth annual report of the 
Commission, covering fiscal year 1971, pursu- 
ant to section 510 of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 748 with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-830). Ordered to he 
printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 749, with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-831). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 2010 with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 92-832). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 811. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 12350. A bill to provide 
for the continuation of programs authorized 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92- 
833). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee of 
conference, Conference report on S. 3122 
(Rept. No. 92-834). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 13066. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to recognize the 
difference in hazards to employees between 
the heavy construction industry and the 
light residential construction industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself, Mr. 
TAYLOR, and Mr. ROGERS) : 

H.R. 13067. A bill to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Mar-A-Lago National 
Historic Site, in Palm Beach, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 13068. A bill to provide Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to limit radiation expo- 
sure resulting from the use of uranium mill 
tailings in the area of Grand Junction, 
Colo.; to the Joint Committee of Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 13069. A bill to amend the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself and Mr. 
KEMP): 

H.R. 13070. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to furnish assistance for the 
resettlement of Soviet Jewish refugees in 
Israel; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. ABBITT, Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. 
BERGLAND, Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BRINK- 
LEY, Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. BURKE of 
Florida, Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, 
Mr. CABELL, Mr. Casey of Texas, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. DANIEL of 
Virginia, Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Davis of Georgia, Mr. Dorn, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. GALI- 
FIANAKIS, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. Kemp): 

H.R. 13071. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
LENNON, Mr. MCCOLLISTER, Mr. MAL- 
LARY, Mr. Mann, Mr. MATHIAS of 
California, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr, MOORHEAD, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr. RANDALL, Mr. RHODES, Mr. SCOTT, 
Mr. SPENCE, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, 
Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. 
WAMPLER, and Mr. WARE) : 

H.R. 13072. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 13073. A bill to amend section 801 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide as- 
sistance in acquiring specially adapted hous- 
ing to additional group of severaly disabled 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr, CARTER: 

H.R. 13074. A bill to provide for environ- 
mental improvement in rural America; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 13075. A bill to ban the usage of di- 
ethylstilbestrol (DES) as a growth promot- 
ant; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 13076. A bill to provide the Secretary 
of the Interior with authority to promote 
the conservation and orderly development of 
the hard mineral resources of the deep ses- 
bed, pending adoption of an international 
regime therefor; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 13077. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
to hire comotrollers to examine proposed ex- 
penditures of the executive agencies to de- 
termine if each such expenditure is consist- 
ent with the legislative intent of Congress 
with respect to the legislation authorizing it, 
and if it is inconsistent, to prohibit the 
making of such expenditure; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 13078. A bill to amend the Communi- 
eations Act of 1934 to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the consideration of applications 
for renewal of broadcast licenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 13079, A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the 
respective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 


planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 13080. A bill to amend title II of the 
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Social Security Act to permit an individual 
to receive a widow’s, widower’s, or mother’s 
insurance benefit simultaneously with an 
old-age or disability insurance benefit; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
PELLY, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. LENNON, Mr. GROVER, 
Mr. DOWNING, Mr. KEITH, Mr. STUB- 
BLEFIELD, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. MURPHY of 
New York, Mr. GoOoDLING, Mr, LEG- 
GETT, Mr. Bray, Mr. Bracer, Mr. Mc- 
Donap of Michigan, Mr. ANDERSON 
of California, Mr. STEELE, Mr. 
FORSYTHE, Mr. Krros, Mr. DU PONT, 
and Mr. TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 13081. A bill to provide for the con- 
servation, protection, and propagation of 
species or subspecies of fish and wildlife that 
are threatened with extinction or likely with- 
in the foreseeable future to become threat- 
ened with extinction; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself, Mr. 
Rocers, Mr. STUBBLEFIELD, Mr. Mc- 
CLosKEyY, Mr. Murpuy of New York, 
and Mr. McDonatp of Michigan) : 

H.R. 13082. A bill to amend the Endangered 
Species Conservation Act of 1969 to increase 
the limitation on the amount of funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purpose 
of conserving, protecting, restoring, and 
propagating selected species of native fish and 
wildlife, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 13083. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home 
National Historic Site in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 13084. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that amytro- 
phic lateral sclerosis developing a 10-percent 
or more degree of disability within 7 years 
after separation from active service during 
& period of war shall be presumed to be sery- 
ice connected; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 13085. A bill to liberalize the provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, for pay- 
ment of additional compensation to certain 
disabled veterans with children; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Ewen, and Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R. 13086. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Labor Act and the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, to provide more effective 
means for protecting the public interest in 
national emergency disputes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 13087. A bill to provide health care 
insurance for people of the United States 
and to improve the availability of health 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL (for himself, 
Mr. JARMAN, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. DINGELL 
(by request), Mr. METCALFE, Mr. 
ApaMs, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, 
Mr. Skusrrz, and Mr. PODELL) : 

H.R. 18088. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to limit the power 
of the Secretary of Transportation to delegate 
his authority to examine medical qualifica- 
tions of airmen; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KYL (for himself, Mr. ABBITT, 
Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. BARING, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Coérpova, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. HALEY, Mr. JOHNSON of 
California, Mr. KEE, Mr. Marne, Mr. 
McCuiure, Mr. Perris, Mr. RARICK, 
Mr. Roncatio, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. STEI- 
GER of Arizona, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. TER- 
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ry, Mr. ULLMAN, Mr. DENHOLM, and 
Mr. Linx): 

H.R. 13089, A bill to provide for accelera- 
tion of programs for the planting of trees 
on national forest lands in need of reforesta- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAYNE: 

H.R. 13090. A bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
exempt any nonmanufacturing business, or 
any business having 15 or less employees, in 
States having laws regulating safety in such 
businesses, from the Federal standards cre- 
ated under such act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MIZELL (for himself and Mr. 
ARCHER) : 

H.R. 13091. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of law which relate to the checkoff procedure 
for financing presidential election campaigns; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 13092. A bill to designate as wilderness 
the Cranberry, Otter Creek, and Dolly Sods 
areas in the Monongahela National Forest 
in West Virginia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLE (for himself, Mr. Ar- 
CHER, Mr. BURLESON of Texas, Mr. 
CABELL, Mr. CoLLINS of Texas, Mr. 
Dowpy, Mr. FISHER, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. 
ROBERTS, Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, and 
Mr. WHITE): 

H.R. 13093. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
elusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 
H.R. 13094. A bill to amend title II of the 
ial Security Act to increase to $3,000 the 
amount of outside earnings permitted each 
year without any deductions from benefits 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIKES (for himself, Mr. CHAP- 
PELL, Mr. Fuqua, and Mr. HALEY): 

H.R. 13095. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 13096. A bill to control the emission 
of noise detrimental to the human environ- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 13097. A bill to amend section 2254 
of title 28, United States Code, with respect 
to Federal habeas corpus; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 13098. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to provide that under 
certain circumstances exclusive territorial 
arrangements shal] not be deemed unlawful; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 13099. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and 
hospital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection 
against the catastrophic expenses of illness, 
financed in whole for low-income groups 
through issuance of certificates, and in part 
for all other persons through allowance of tax 
credits; and to provide effective utilization of 
available financial resources, health man- 
power, and facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. GARMATZ, 
Mr. Asrın, Mr. Brasco, Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. Corirns of Illinois, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. Davis of South Carolina, 
Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. Dow, Mr. DRINAN, 
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Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. FUL- 
TON, Mr. GIBBONS, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. KaRTH, Mr. MANN, 
and Mr. MEEDS) : 

H.R. 13100. A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he im- 
pounds funds, or authorizes the impounding 
of funds, and to provide a procedure under 
which the House of Representatives and the 
Senate may approve the President’s action or 
require the President to cease such action; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee (for 
himself, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PopELL, Mr, PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. Roy, Mr. RUN- 
NELS, Mr. SIKES, and Mr, STRATTON) : 

H.R. 13101. A bill to require the President 
to notify the Congress whenever he impounds 
funds, or authorizes the impounding of 
funds, and to provide a procedure under 
which the House of Representatives and the 
Senate may approve the President’s action 
or require the President to cease such action; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 13102. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide coverage under the 
civil service retirement program for tem- 
porary or intermittent employment which is 
otherwise excludable if it follows employ- 
ment covered under such program without a 
break in service of more than 30 days, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H.R. 13108. A bill to provide preference to 
certain disabled veterans in the purchase of 
certain Government-owned vehicles; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 13104. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to exclude compensation for 
service-connected disability from considera- 
tion as income for purposes of all Federal 
benefits; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 13105. A bill to repeal provisions of 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969 which place a 
limitation on the capital gains treatment in 
the case of total distributions from qualified 
pension, etc., plans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DELLENBACE: 

H.R. 13106. A bill to amend the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 to provide that certain 
records of the sale or delivery of firearms 
and ammunition shall be maintained for a 
period of only 1 year and shall thereafter be 
destroyed; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 13107. A bill to modify ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 13108. A bill to provide benefits to 
certain survivors of members of the uni- 
formed services and law enforcement officers 
killed in the line of duty; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13109. A bill to provide that Federal, 
State, and local communications taxes paid 
by individuals over the age of 65 shall be 
allowed as a credit against their lability for 
Federal income tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 13110. A bill to gear the income tax 
more closely to an individual’s ability to pay, 
to broaden the income tax base of individuals 
and corporations, and to otherwise reform 
the income and estate tax provisions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GARMATZ (for himself and 
Mr. DE LA GARZA) : 

H.R. 13111. A bill to provide for the con- 
servation, protection, and propagation of 
species or subspecies of fish and wildlife that 
are threatened with extinction or likely with- 
in the foreseeable future to become threat- 
ened with extinction; and for other pur- 


poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13112. A bill to regulate the interstate 
trafficking and sale of hypodermic needles 
and syringes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13113. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to provide each taxpayer 
with an analysis of the proportionate dollar 
amounts of his taxpayment which were spent 
by the Federal Government, during the latest 
fiscal year for which data is available, for 
certain items; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 13114. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to liberalize requirements gov- 
erning payments of unemployment compen- 
sation to otherwise eligible veterans receiv- 
ing disability benefits for service-connected 
disability; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALEY (for himself, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. BURKE of Florida, Mr. Frey, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. ROGERS, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr, FASCELL, Mr. CHAP- 
PELL, Mr. Grssons, Mr. Younc of 
Florida, and Mr. TAYLOR) : 

H.R. 13115. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of the Big Cypress National Fresh Water 
Reserve in the State of Florida, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
FOUNTAIN, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. KEMP, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. VANDER 
Jact, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Aspin, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. ROE, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. Ware, Mr. Po- 
DELL, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. MazzoLI, Mr. McDonatp of Mich- 
IGAN, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. DULSKI, and 
Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 13116. A bill to promote international 
cooperation in United Nations efforts to pro- 
tect the world’s oceans and atmosphere; to 
thə Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mrs. CHIS- 
HOLM, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. Winn, Mr. Kerrn, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
DENHOLM, and Mr. GUDE) : 

H.R, 13117. A bill to promote international 
cooperation in United Nations efforts to pro- 
tect the world’s oceans and atmosphere; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER (for himself, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Ryan, and Mr. 
Mrxva): 

H.R. 13118. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent Board of Parole, to provide for fair and 
equitable Federal parole procedures, to estab- 
lish a National Parole Institute, and to pro- 
vide assistance to the States for the opera- 
tion of fair and adequately staffed parole 
systems, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKAY: 

H.R. 13119. A bill to amend the family 
planning provisions of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself and Mr. 
WIDNALL) : 

H.R. 13120. A bill to provide for a modifica- 
tion in the par value of the dollar, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 13121. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to provide a com- 
prehensive child development program; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RANGEL: 

H.R. 13122. A bill to establish a system of 
universal voter registration for Federal elec- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H.R. 13123. A bill to restore the right to 
vote in Federal elections to certain disen- 
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franchised citizens; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H.R. 13124. A bill to prohibit the imposi- 
tion of inequitable residency requirements 
as a condition of voting for Senator, Rep- 
resentative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID: 

H.R. 13125. A bill to make additional im- 
migrant visas available for immigrants from 
certain foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13126. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Cor- 
DOVA, Mr. Danret of Virginia, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. EIrLBERG, Mr. FIsH, Mr. Frey, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. HALPERN, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr, Hunt, Mr. Kemp, and 
Mr. Morse) : 

H.R. 13127. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, in order to permit certain 
veterans up to 9 months of educational as- 
sistance for the purpose of pursuing re- 
training or refresher courses; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUP: 

H.R. 13128. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pensions to World War I 
veterans and their widows, subject to $3,000 
and $4,200 annual income limitations; to 
provide for such veterans a certain priority 
in entitlement to hospitalization and medical 
care; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUP (for himself, Mr. 
HARSHA, and Mr, McCLure): 

H.R. 13129. A bill to amend chapter 44 of 
title 18 of the United States Code (respecting 
firearms) to penalize the use of firearms in 
the commission of any felony and to increase 
the penalties in certain related existing pro- 
visions, to lower certain age limits from 21 
years to 18, and to eliminate certain record- 
keeping provisions with respect to ammuni- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGINS (for himself, Mr. 
SANDMAN, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, 
and Mr. KEATING). 

H.R. 13130. A bill to amend section 1201 of 
title 18, United States Code (respecting 
transportation of kidnap victims in inter- 
state commerce), to eliminate a constitu- 
tional infirmity; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Becitcu, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
McCtoskKey, Mr. Marutas of Call- 
fornia, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr, MATHIS of 
Georgia, Mr. MICHEL, Mr, RAILSBACK, 
Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. Myers, Mr. DENNIS, 
Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. SHRIVER, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mrs. HECK- 
LER of Massachusetts, Mr. BURKE of 
Massachusetts, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mr. SHoup, Mr. McCo.LuisTer, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. BLAN- 
TON, Mr. MCEWEN, and Mr. TERRY) : 

H.R. 13131. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances exclu- 
sive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HASTINGS, Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. CLANCY, 
Mr. BELCHER, Mr. EIrLBERG, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. WARE, Mr. ESHLEMAN, 
Mr. GoopLING, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. 
Mann, Mr. McMILLAN, Mr, Duncan, 
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Mr. Baker, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. 
FISHER, Mr. DowNING, Mr. THOMSON 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 13132. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 41) to pro- 
vide that under certain circumstances ex- 
clusive territorial arrangements shall not be 
deemed unlawful; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida: 

H.R. 13133. A bill to require candidates for 
Federal elective office to resign any elective 
public office the term of which ends after 
the beginning of the term of such Federal 
Office before filing in the general election for 
such Federal office; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Florida (for himself, 
Mr. SANDMAN and Mrs. HECKLER of 
Massachusetts) : 

H.R. 13134. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to direct the Federal 
Communications Commission to require the 
establishment nationally of an emergency 
telephone call referral system using the tele- 
phone No. 911 for such calls; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PICKLE (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. KUYKEN- 
DALL, Mr. Murpuy of New York, Mr. 
SKUBITZ, Mr. SHoup, Mr. METCALFE, 
and Mr. PODELL) : 

H.R. 13135, A bill to provide for the coordi- 
nated development of transportation in the 
United States and to provide for technical 
assistance to regions in the United States, 
to the States, and to local areas for compre- 
hensive transportation planning and for re- 
search, development, and demonstrations in 
transportation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.J. Res. 1062. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning March 26, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIZELL: 

H.J. Res. 1063. Joint resolution to create 
& select joint committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study into methods of sig- 
nificantly simplifying Federal income tax re- 
turn forms; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.J. Res. 1064. Joint resolution to direct 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of the effects of the display of violence 
in television programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.J. Res. 1085. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the second full 
week in October each year as “National Legal 
Secretaries’ Court Observance Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGINS: 

H.J. Res. 1066. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period 
beginning March 26, 1972, as “National Week 
of Concern for Prisoners of War/Missing in 
Action”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLUMS (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Diccs, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MITCHELL, and 
Mr. ROSENTHAL): 

H.J. Res. 1067. Joint resolution to clarify 
Presidential power to order use of nuclear 
weapons in declared or undeclared war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 530. Concurrent resolution to 
reprint brochure entitled “How Our Laws 
Are Made”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 531. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that the 
first amendment to the Constitution applies 
to radio and television broadcasting; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. Con. Res, 532. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to “Operation Identification,” a pro- 
gram to curb thefts and aid in the recovery 
of stolen property; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN (for himself, Mr. 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, and Mr. HOGAN) : 

H. Con. Res. 533. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the current situation in Northern 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Res. 810. Resolution to provide funds 
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for the expenses of the investigations and 
studies authorized by rule XI(8) and House 
Resolution 304; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. LENT: 

H. Res. 812. Resolution calling for peace 
in Northern Ireland and the establishment 
of a united Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 813. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the expenses of studies, in- 
vestigations, and inquiries authorized by 
House Resolution 114; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 814. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 561, 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of the rule XXTI, pri- 
vate bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 13136. A bill for the relief of Richard 
P. Brainard; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 13137. A bill for the relief of the 
estates of certain former members of the 
U.S. Naval Reserve who were killed on Jan- 
uary 8, 1967, while their airplane was taking 
off from Andrews Air Force Base, Md.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUYKENDALL: 

H.R. 13138. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
Jessie B. Morris, Jr., U.S. Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 13139. A bill to provdie for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States acquired in connection with 
the Jim Woodruff lock and dam project to 
the former owners thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H.R. 13140. A bill for the relief of James 
Evans, publisher of the Colfax County Press, 
and Morris Odavarka; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA REMINDS US THAT 
AMERICA’S YOUTH SEEK LOFTY 
GOALS AND HIGH STANDARDS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, today 
marks the 62d anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America. It is 
a date worthy of note, for over the years 
many millions of young people and 
adults have participated in the move- 
ment and benefited from the teachings 
of character development, citizenship 
training, and mental and physical fit- 
ness. We congratulate the BSA and ex- 
press our gratitude for the contributions 
this organization has made to our Na- 
tion. 

Today one out of every four boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16 is in scouting 


programs. There are nearly 1,000 Scout 
camps across the country, serving not 
only Scouts but thousands of young peo- 
ple who are not organization members. 
The good work that is being accom- 
plished is known to all of us; there are 
programs to combat delinquency, drug 
abuse, pollution and other needed en- 
deavors. This anniversary reminds us 
that America’s youth seek lofty goals 
and high standards. 

The Boy Scouts of America is a private 
organization that is willing and ready to 
help every community and every State. 
It is the first and the largest youth orga- 
nization to be chartered by the Congress. 

Chief Scout Executive Alden G. Barber 
recently had prepared for each separate 
State a report on goals and’ achieve- 
ments. In my home State of West Vir- 
ginia, the record on pollution and beau- 
tification is especially commendable. 

I share with my colleagues some of the 
projects that have been successfully un- 
dertaken. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report of Scouting activities in West 


Virginia be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Extensions of Remarks. 
There being no objection, the follow- 
ing report was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
WEST VIRGINIA AND SCOUTING 


The Mountain State and the Scout move- 
ment share many interests such as the prob- 
lems of drug abuse and pollution. Thus the 
State and the organization work together in 
many ways, each contributing to the other. 
The State of West Virginia, on the one hand, 
gives to the Boy Scouts of America through 
its people, its cooperation, and its locale. 
Scouting, on the other hand, gives a pro- 
gram of benefit to the State and all its peo- 
ple, in particular the youth. 


PEOPLE 


West Virginia is, of course, a location for 
many central Scouting activities. Last year 
in Logan, for example, reactions from the 
field were taken to recommendations for the 
general revision and improvement of the 
Scout program. 

But most importantly, Scouting in West 
Virginia is helped by the State’s contribution 
of people who serve as leaders of the Scout 
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movement. Regional vice-chairmen include 
West Virginians Charles D. Bell of Wells- 
burg and Hulett C. Smith of Beckley. Other 
members of the regional executive committee 
from West Virginia are Bishop Wilburn C. 
Campbell of Charleston and L. M. Polan of 
Huntington. Members of the Region 4 Ad- 
visory Committee include C. O. Chambers of 
Logan, Homer A. Holt of Charleston, and L, 
Clyde Riley of Fairmont. Belonging both to 
the advisory committee and the executive 
committee is David B. Dalzell of Mounds- 
ville. 

Eagle Scout John Mark Costine, of the Na- 
tional Trail Council, headquartered in Wheel- 
ing, was regional winner of the Reader’s 

Association—Boy Scouts of America 
National Public Speaking Contest. 


PROJECT SOAR 


Project SOAR, Scouting’s attempt to help 
fave Our American Resources, is an example 
«f£ Scouting’s broad contribution to West Vir- 
sinia. The program has had a crowded year- 
long calendar of ecological effort. Some idea 
of its value can be gathered by citing a single 
1-day event—Scouting Keep America Beau- 
tiful Day. On that 1 day, June 5 of this year, 
1,100 volunteer adult Scouters and 7,000 
Scouts and Explorers in West Virginia 
cleaned up a total of 1,000 miles of State 
highways and rivers. They spruced up 100 
acres of empty lots and parklands and col- 
lected more than 350 tons of litter and trash. 
And this is only one small part of the Project 
SOAR program. It has been so successful 
that it has been renewed by the BSA Execu- 
tive Board for at least 1 more year. 


OPERATION REACH 


The drug abuse problem is another area 
in which Scouting ts hoping to meet with as 
much success as it has met with-in Project 
SOAR. A new approach to this major prob- 
lem area, Operation Reach, was developed 
by the Boy Scouts of America in a few spe- 
cial pilot projects in the past year. It is now 


being extended throughout the rest of the 
country. 


CAMPING 


The eight Scout councils in West Virginia 
own and operate 13 camps. Last year more 
than 7,000 Scouts and young adults with 
their 500 troops and Explorer units stayed in 
these camps for long-term camping, These 
camps, which cover almost 7,000 acres, also 
hosted 96 disadvantaged boys who were not 
then Scouts. 

From all parts of the country, members of 
the Scout movement come to use 12 historic 
trails and camping facilities in West Vir- 
ginia that are part of the BSA National 
Campways tour program. 

WEST VIRGINIA SCOUTING FACTS 

A part of Scouting'’s Region 4, West Vir- 
ginia has a total boy membership in Scout- 
ing of almost 37,000. Included (as of the 
first of this year) are 3,300 young adults in 
176 Explorer units, 17,000 Scouts in 805 
troops, and 16,000 Cub Scouts in 579 Cub 
packs. Working as volunteer Scouters for 
these youths are more than 12,000 adults. 
Aiding these more than 49,000 citizens of 
West Virginia who are engaged in Scouting 
activities is a professional staff of 44. 

Last year Scouts in and around the 
Charleston area were rewarded for their con- 
tinuing conservation practices by presenta- 
tion of the Green Seal Award from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Spencer Award for achieving BOY- 
POWER *76 goals was presented last year to 
six West Virginian Scout councils. They are 
the National Trail Council in Wheeling, the 
Mountaineer Area Council in Fairmont, the 
Central West Virginia Council in Clarksburg, 
the Buckskin Council in Charleston, the Ap- 
palachian Council in Bluefield, and the Chief 
Cornstalk Council in Logan. 
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All in all, West Virginia has been an im- 
portant State to Scouting; and for its part, 
the Boy Scouts of America has been and will 
continue to be just as important to West 
Virginia. 


NEW FEDERAL TAX? 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of speculation in Washing- 
ton over the possibility of new Federal 
taxes and, quite properly, public reaction 
is now developing. 

One of the most sober editorial com- 
mentaries on the possibility of a new 
Federal tax is one in the Suburbanite 
Economist of Wednesday, February 2, 
which I insert in the Recorp at this 
point: 

KEEP a Wary EYE ON THIS, JOHN Q. 


Judging by the considerable amount of 
publicity and commentary that is appearing 
in print and on the air waves the ground- 
work is being laid for something called a 
national value added tax, which seems to be 
nothing more than sugar coated language 
for a federal sales tax. 

This being an election year, there is no 
danger of this tax being imposed in the im- 
mediate future. However, if the barrage of 
publicity keeps up it very likely will become 
a concrete proposal soon after the election. 

So far the thrust of the publicity has been 
that the tax will not be an additional tax— 
heavens forbid—but will replace present taxes 
that have reached the limit that taxpayers 
will stand without open rebellion, This ap- 
proach creates a certain acceptance as many 
people think that with a so-called “readjust- 
ment” of taxes they will end up paying less, 

Our point at this time is not to discuss 
the merits—which are open to question—of 
a. federal sales tax or the so-called “read- 
justment” that supposedly would accompany 
it. Our purpose is to alert taxpayers to what 
is all too often the normal course of events 
in tax matters. Considering what has tran- 
spired in Illinois in recent years this should 
not be necessary, but it seems that taxpayers 
are easily bamboozled and we would not like 
to see it happen again. 

Our warning is simply this: Make sure that 
the legislation imposing any new tax (fed- 
eral sales tax, if you will) includes in the 
same bill the reduction or readjustment of 
other taxes that it is supposed to accom- 
plish, Unless this occurs, and in this manner, 
the reduction or readjustment never will 
take place and taxpayers simply will be pay- 
dng a new and additional tax. 

In Illinois, of course, the income tax was 
supposed to mean the end of the personal 
property tax, which everyone agreed was in- 
equitable and not uniformly collected. 

Despite good intentions by some public of- 
ficials, however, the tax is still on the books 
and we are now paying the state income tax 
for the third year. 

Even the fact that the voters in a state- 
wide election indicated their overwhelming 
desire to abolish the tax was not enough to 
keep the courts from handing down a highly 
criticized ruling invalidating the election and 
keeping the property tax on the books. 

So if you suddenly find yourself saddled 
with a new federal sales tax, Mr. Taxpayer, 
without the promised readjustment, don’t 
say we didn’t warn you. And if you want to 
prevent such a happening the time to start 
doing something about it is now. 
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Let no one interpret these comments as an 
unwillingness to support the necessary cost of 
government, Taxpayers are doing that quite 
nobly at present, we think. For example, in 
the 12-year period, 1957-1969, state and lo- 
cal government taxes per person more than 
doubled in all but 10 states. This hardly 
makes it reasonable to accuse John Q. of be- 
ing a tightwad. 


CHEMICALS GUILTY UNTIL PROVEN 
INNOCENT 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1972 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tions’ health and that of future genera- 
tions demands that regulatory agencies 
immediately stop the practice of vesting 
chemicals with “rights.” 

Chemicals do not have rights. People 
do. Chemicals generally are highly toxic, 
and should be considered guilty of being 
hazardous until proven innocent. 

The public is becoming literally sick 
of being told almost daily that particular 
chemicals are dangerous. 

While all chemicals do not cause can- 
cer, Dr. Umberto Saffiotti, of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, has testified that 
over 1,000 substances have been shown 
to be carcinogenic in test animals, and 
several are conclusively known to cause 
cancer in man. 

Chemicals are responsible for some 90 
percent of the cancers in man, according 
to Dr. Leo Friedman, toxicologist with 
the Food and Drug Administration, Yet, 
despite this widespread knowledge 
among scientists, the FDA regularly 
grinds out publicity releases expressing 
mock surprise that certain chemicals are 
toxic. 

Just last Saturday, we were told that 
nitrosamines, one of the most potent 
carcinogens known, was found in proc- 
essed meat products. 

The previous week, FDA said that sac- 
charin was shown to cause so-called 
benign tumors in test animals. In 1969, 
we were informed that cyclamates were 
carcinogenic. Earlier, that agency an- 
nounced the hazards of DDT and other 
pesticides, as well as the toxicity of stil- 
bestrol, mercury, lead, plasticisers, mon- 
sodium, glutinate, and many others. 

Deadly chemicals cannot be controlled 
by patchwork regulation that moves 
from crisis to crisis. 

The fact is, FDA scientists knew of the 
actual and potential dangers of these 
substances for months and even many 
years prior to alerting the public to their 
hazards. That was the time to control 
them and warn the American people. 

One of the major problems in this area 
is the fact that a number of agency offi- 
cials believe in the concept of a “toxico- 
logically insignificant dose level” for 
cancer-causing substances. This ignores 
the explicit provisions of the so-called 
Delaney anticancer clause of 1958. 

As many of my colleagues may recall, 
I had the honor to serve as Chairman of 
the former Select Committee to Investi- 
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gate Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics 
during the period 1950-52. Eminent 
medical authorities told us at that time 
that a few doses—or even a single dose— 
of a carcinogenic chemical can lead to 
the development of cancer in middle life 
or in old age. This peculiar long-delayed 
effect of carcinogens upon cells sets them 
apart from the ordinary run of toxic 
substances. 

Carcinogens are subtle, stealthy, sin- 
ister saboteurs of life. They have no place 
in our food chain. 

The anticancer clause of the 1958 Food 
Additives Amendments followed the rec- 
ommendation of the International Union 
Against Cancer at its meeting in Rome in 
August 1956. It was strongly endorsed by 
a number of top-ranked cancer experts 
whom I consulted in the United States. 
Scientific experts continue to testify as to 
the validity of this legislation today. 

In this connection, I would like to share 
with my colleagues an extremely inter- 
esting and significant report, which sets 
forth the magnitude of the problem of 
chemical carcinogens. 

This report was prepared by the Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Evaluation of Low 
Levels of Environmental Chemical Car- 
cinogens of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, under the chairmanship of Dr. Um- 
berto Saffiotti. Some of the important 
points set forth in the report are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Cancer can develop in man and in animals 
long after the causative agent has been in 
contact and disappeared. Incidences of cancer 
in man today reflect exposure of 15 or more 
years ago. 

No level of exposure to a carcinogenic sub- 
stance, however low it may be can be estab- 
lished to be a “safe level” for man. This con- 
cept of the Delaney clause in 1958 remains 
valid today. 

The concept of “toxicologically insignifi- 
cant” levels—as advanced by the Food Pro- 
tection Committee of the NAS/NRC in 1969— 
has absolutely no validity in the field of car- 
cinogenesis. 

The induction of tumors diagnosed as be- 
nign has been interpreted by certain groups 
in the past as not sufficient to demonstrate a 
“carcinogenic” effect. This is a dangerous po- 
sition since few, if any, substances are known 
to have produced only benign tumors and no 
malignant ones when properly and repeat- 
edly tested. 

The hazard of a single chemical carcinogen 
cannot be evaluated out of context of the 
total environmental exposure. 

The most effective prevention is the elimi- 
nation of carcinogenic production, or control 
of entry into the environment. 

It is a generally accepted principle of can- 
cer experts that animal tests should include 
doses considerably higher than those ex- 
pected for human exposure. 

Society must be willing to accept some 
finite risk as the price of using any carcino- 
genic material in whatever quantity. The task 
of selecting a socially acceptable level of hu- 
man risk rests with society and its political 
leaders, 

The complete report follows: 
[Evaluation of Environmental Carcinogens— 

Report to the Surgeon General, USPHS, 

April 22, 1970] 

MEMBERS OF THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE ON THE 

EVALUATION OF LOW LEVELS OF ENVIRON- 

MENTAL CHEMICAL CARCINOGENS 


(Ad Hoc Committee on the Evaluation of 
Low Levels of Environmental Chemical 
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Carcinogens, National Cancer Institute, 

Bethesda, Md.) 

Umberto, Saffiotti, Chairman, Associate Sci- 
entific Director for Carcinogenesis, Etiology, 
National Cancer Institute, Building 37, Room 
3A21, Bethesda, Md. 

Hans L. Falk, Associate Director for Lab- 
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INTRODUCTION 


Establishment of this Ad Hoc Committee 
was requested on October 24, 1969, by the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs. 

The task of the Committee is to review 
the problems relating to the evaluation of 
low levels of environmental chemical carcino- 
gens, to consider the scientific basis on which 
such evaluations can be made, and to advise 
the Department of HEW on the implications 
of such evaluations. 

The Committee, in addressing itself to 
the problems of environmental exposures to 
chemical agents from all sources, has con- 
sidered the scientific criteria for evaluation 
of carcinogenic hazards. 

Many previous recommendations on the 
criteria to be used for evaluating environ- 
mental chemical carcinogenic hazards have 
been made for specific sources of exposure or 
for specific groups of substances (e.g. food 
additives, pesticides, certain occupational 
carcinogens) . In some cases this approach has 
led to an uneven assessment of risks from 
different sources and to an uneven approach 
to preventive measures. 

The task of this Committee covers a 
broader area and includes an appraisal of the 
scientific criteria for evaluation of chemical 
carcinogenesis hazards in the total environ- 
ment. 

I. RECOMMENDATIONS 

In full consideration of the past and 
present states of carcinogenesis investiga- 
tion this Committee offers the following rec- 
ommendations: 

l.a. Any substance which is shown con- 
clusively to cause tumors in animals should 
be considered carcinogenic and therefore a 
potential cancer hazard for man, Exceptions 
should be considered only where the carcino- 
genic effect is clearly shown to result from 
physical, rather than chemical, induction, or 
where the route of administration is shown 
to be grossly inappropriate in terms of con- 
ceivable human exposure, 

b. Data on carcinogenic effects in man are 
only acceptable when they represent critically 
evaluated results of adequately conducted 
epidemiologic studies. 

2. No level of exposure to a chemical 
carcinogen should be considered toxico- 
logically insignificant for man. For carcino- 
genic agents a “safe level for man” cannot 
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be established by application of our present 
knowledge. The concept of “socially accept- 
able risk” represents a more realistic notion, 

3. The statement made in 1969 by the Food 
Protection Committee, National Research 
Council (see Appendix II) that natural or 
synthetic substances can be considered safe 
without undergoing biological assay should 
be recognized as scientifically unacceptable. 

4. No chemical substance should be 
assumed safe for human consumption with- 
out proper negative lifetime biological assays 
of adequate size. The minimum requirements 
for carcinogenesis bioassays should provide 
for: adequate numbers of animals of at least 
two species and both sexes with adequate 
controls, subjected for their lifetime to the 
administration of a suitable dose range, in- 
cluding the highest tolerated dose, of the 
test material by routes of administration that 
include those by which man is exposed. Ade- 
quate documentation of the test conditions 
and pathologic standards employed are 
essential. 

5. Evidence of negative results, under the 
conditions of the test used, should be con- 
sidered superseded by positive findings in 
other tests. Evidence of positive results should 
remain definitive, unless and until new evi- 
dence conclusively proves that the prior 
results were not causally related to the ex- 
posure, 

6. The implication of potential carcino- 
genicity should be drawn both from tests 
resulting in the induction of benign tumors 
and those resulting in tumors which are more 
obviously malignant. 

7. The principle of a zero tolerance for 
carcinogenic exposures should be retained in 
all areas of legislation presently covered by 
it and should be extended to cover other 
exposures as well. Only in the cases where 
contamination of an environmental source 
by a carcinogen has been proven to be un- 
avoidable should exception be made to the 
principle of zero tolerance. Exceptions should 
be made only after the most extraordinary 
justification, including extensive documen- 
tation of chemical and biological analyses 
and a specific statement of the estimated 
risk for man, are presented. All efforts should 
be made to reduce the level of contamination 
to the minimum, Periodic review of the de- 
gree of contamination and the estimated 
risk should be made mandatory. 

8. A basic distinction should be made be- 
tween intentional and unintentional expo- 
sures. 

a. No substance developed primarily for 
uses involving exposure to man should be 
allowed for wide-spread human intake with- 
out having been properly tested for carcino- 
genicity and found negative. 

b. Any substance developed for use not 
primarily involving exposure in man but 
nevertheless resulting in such exposure, if 
found to be carcinogenic, should be either 
prevented from entering the environment or, 
if it already exists in the environment, pro- 
gressively eliminated, 

9. A system should be established for en- 
suring that bioassay operations providing 
data upon which regulatory decisions are 
made be monitored so that their results are 
obtained in accordance with scientifically 
acceptable standards. 

10. A unified approach to the assessment 
and prevention of carcinogenesis risks 
should be developed in the federal legisla- 
tion; it should deal with all sources of hu- 
man exposure to carcinogenic hazards. 

11, Clear channels should be identified for 
the regulatory function of different Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in the field 
of cancer prevention. Establishment of a 
surveillance and information program would 
alert all concerned Government agencies to 
the extent and development of information 
on formation on carcinogenic hazards. 

12, An ad hoc committee of experts should 
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be charged with the task of recommending 
methods for extrapolating dose-response bio- 
assay data to the low response region 
(1-10000% to 1-10000000%). The low doses 
corresponding to the responses in this range 
are the ones which have direct relevance to 
the human situation. 


II. BACKGROUND 


Knowledge of cancer causation by chemi- 
cals originates from clinical observations, 
going back as far as 1775 with Pott’s dis- 
covery of soot as the causative agent in 
chimney sweeps’ cancer. Several major classes 
of carcinogenic agents were first discovered 
by their effects on man, Experimental ani- 
mal models for the determination of the po- 
tential carcinogenic activity of chemicals 
were only developed in the last 50 years, and 
most of them have been studied only in the 
last 20 years. 

The effects of carcinogens on tissues ap- 
pear irreversible. Exposure to small doses of 
carcinogen over & period of time results ina 
summation or potentiation of effects. The 
fundamental characteristic which distin- 
guishes the carcinogenic effect from other 
toxic effects is that the tissues affected do 
not seem to return to their normal condition. 
This summation of effects in time and the 
long interval (latent period) which passes 
after tumor induction before the tumor be- 
comes clinically manifest demonstrate that 
cancer can develop in man and in animals 
long after the causative agent has been in 
contact and disappeared. 

It is, therefore, important to realize that 
incidences of cancer in man today reflect 
exposure of 15 or more years ago; similarly, 
any increase of carcinogenic contaminants 
in man’s enviroment today will reveal its 
carcinogenic effect some 15 or more years 
from now. For this reason it is urgent that 
every effort be made to detect and control 
sources of carcinogenic contamination of the 
environment well before damaging effects 
become evident in mah. Similar concepts 
may apply to the needs for evaluation of 
other cronic toxicity hazards. Environmental 
cancer remains one of the major disease 
problems of modern man. 

An agent which is causally related to the 
occurrence of cancer in man or animals is 
defined as a carcinogen or oncogen. The 
number of known carcinogenic agents in- 
cludes several groups of viruses, various 
physical factors, and hundreds of chemicals. 

Viruses of different types are known to 
induce cancer in animals; none has yet been 
proven to evoke cancer in man. If specific 
viruses are proven to be causally related to 
cancer induction in man, the frequency of 
certain human tumors might be reduced in 
the future by immunization procedures. 

Physical factors are known to cause can- 
cers in man and animals. For example, 
ultraviolet radiation causes skin cancer, and 
ionizing radiation cancer of various organs 
(e.g. leukemias, lung cancer, bone sarcomas, 
skin cancer). Exposure to a “background 
level” has been widely considered as un- 
avoidable and, in the case of ultraviolet 
light, even necessary as an integral part of 
our natural environment. Strong epidemio- 
logic and experimental evidence indicates 
the existence of a direct dose-response rela- 
tionship between exposure to radiation and 
carcinogenic effects. Tolerance levels have 
been suggested for various forms of radiation 
and health benefits have been realized from 
their application. Evaluation of radiation 
hazards has been approached through meas- 
urement of the total cumulative dose of 
radiation exposure. Some carcinogenic radi- 
ation hazards, such as certain occupational 
exposures (e.g, radiation in uranium mines), 
are still not effectively controlled. 

Chemicals of many classes produce can- 
cer in a large number of organ sites in ani- 
mals, Cancers in man are known to be caused 
by several individual chemicals and by ma- 
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terials composed of mixtures of chemicals. 
Chemical carcinogens have been shown to 
act by surface contact with skin or muco- 
sae, by inhalation, by ingestion, and occa- 
sionally by injection or implantation (medi- 
cal or accidental). Chemicals may induce 
cancer at the site of initial contact (e.g. skin 
cancer from polynuclear hydrocarbons), the 
site of selective localization (e.g. bone can- 
cer radionuclides) , the site of metabolism and 
detoxification (e.g. liver or kidney cancer 
from aflatoxin or nitrosamines), or the site 
of excretion (e.g. urinary bladder cancer 
from aromatic amines). A complex and often 
uneven approach to the problem of pre- 
venting exposure to chemical carcinogens has 
developed over the years. It has become in- 
creasingly obvious that the hazard from a 
single chemical carcinogen cannot be eval- 
uated out of context of the total environ- 
mental exposure. Estimation of the “cum- 
ulative carcinogenic dose” resulting from all 
possible chemical carcinogens or even from 
all sources of a single type or class of chem- 
ical carcinogens is presently impossible. 

Prevention of exposure to known carcino- 
genic chemicals depends largely on man’s 
ability to control their entry into the envi- 
ronment. Certain chemical carcinogens are 
natural products (e.g. metabolites of the am- 
ino acid trytophan) or naturally occurring 
contaminants (e.g. mycotoxins). Others are 
formed in the processing of natural products. 
Many, such as polynuclear hydrocarbons 
(e.g. benzo[a]pyrene, occur almost ubiq- 
uitously in our modern industrialized en- 
vironment. They derive from most sources of 
organic combustion. A class of very potent 
carcinogens discovered only in recent years, 
the N-nitrosamines, include compounds that 
may be formed in the environment from ni- 
trites and secondary amines. Many other 
known chemical carcinogens have been in- 
troduced as synthetic materials or by-prod- 
ucts into man’s present environment through 
a wide range of newly-developed industrial 
processes. Some of these, such as food addi- 
tives, medicinal products, cosmetics, and 
certain household products or pesticides, 
were developed for human use, Several car- 
cinogens derive from products such as to- 
bacco smoke, developed exclusively for hu- 
man use. In other cases chemical carcinogens 
not intended primarily for human exposure 
are introduced into the general environment 
and eventually come in contact with its in- 
habitants; many substances (certain poly- 
nuclear hydrocarbons, pesticides, metals, 
dusts, and fumes, etc.) gain widespread en- 
vironmental distribution, thereby becoming 
pollutants of the air, soil, water, and food. 
Prevention of exposure to this broad spec- 
trum of chemical carcinogens must take a 
variety of forms. 

The productions of chemicals recognized 
as carcinogens for uses involving intentional 
human exposure can be identified and effec- 
tively eliminated. Exceptions to this ap- 
proach should be made for substances that 
involve a well-defined health benefit (e.g. 
certain chemotherapeutic drugs). Use of 
such substances should be accepted on the 
basis of extraordinary evidence that their 
health benefit outweighs their risk. 

The production of specific carcinogenic 
chemicals for uses that do not primarily in- 
volve an intentional exposure of man, but 
which result in such environmental con- 
tamination that extensive human exposure 
becomes inevitable, must also be controlled. 
The most effective prevention of exposure in 
man is the elimination of carcinogen produc- 
tion, or control of entry into the environ- 
ment. 

A large group of chemical carcinogens (e.g. 
combustion products, mycotoxins, and other 
natural products) is widely disseminated in 
the environment from sources that can only 
be partly controlled. For these contaminants, 
as well as for products which have been 
widely spread in the environment before 
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their carcinogenicity was recognized, the only 
possible approach to exposure reduction is to 
monitor their environmental distribution 
and subsequently minimize their contact 
with humans. 

Modifying factors are known to condition 
the development of neoplasia in man and 
animals. They can act intrinsically or extrin- 
sically (e.g. hormonal imbalances, metabolic 
characteristics or abnormalities, caloric in- 
take, dietary factors). Understanding of their 
specific effects in man, however, is still not 
adequate to serve a reliable basis for pre- 
ventative action. 

Interactions among multiple factors have 
received limited attention to date. There are 
well-documented instances in animal studies 
of strong synergistic effects produced by 
chemicals in combination with radiation, vi- 
ruses, or other chemicals. The epidemiologi- 
cal patterns of certain human cancers impli- 
cate combined effects of multiple agents (e.g. 
inhalation of radon and radon daughters in 
uranium mines and cigarette smoking). 

The types of cancer in man that are due, 
directly or indirectly, to extrinsic factors are 
thought to account for a large percentage of 
the total cancer incidence (2). These include 
tumors of the skin, the respiratory, gastro- 
intestinal and urinary tracts, hormone-de- 
pendent organs (such as the breast, thyroid, 
and uterus), and the hemopoietic system. 
During the past decade considerable progress 
has been made in the detection of circino- 
genic agents and the analysis of their bio- 
logical effects. New approaches to the inter- 
pretation of quantitative relationships 
between exposures and carcinogenic effects in 
man and animals are being developed. It is 
estimated, therefore, that the majority of 
human cancers are potentially preventable 
(2). 

III. ANIMAL BIOASSAY RESULTS AND EVALUATION 
OF RISKS IN MAN 


In order to evaluate the hazard of a chem- 
ical for man, one must extrapolate from the 
animal evidence. It is essential to recognize 
that no level of exposure to a carcinogenic 
substance, however low it may be, can be 
established to be a “safe level” for man. This 
concept, put forward in the 1950's, remains 
true in 1970. The current legislation in the 
field of food additives, with its “anticancer 
clause”, is based on this principle (Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
Sect. 409 (c) (3) (A)). 

The reasons for retaining this “anticancer 
clause” were effectively summarized in 1960 
by Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Arthur S. Flemming in testimony to 
Congress (3) on the subject of extending the 
clause to cover the use of food colors, with 
the following statement. 

“The rallying point against the anticancer 
provision is the catch phrase that it takes 
away the scientist’s right to exercise judg- 
ment. The issue thus made is a false one, 
because the clause allows the exercise of all 
the judgment that can safely be exercised 
on the basis of our present knowledge. The 
clause is grounded on the scientific fact of 
life that no one, at this time, can tell us 
how to establish for man a safe tolerance for 
@ cancer-producing agent. 

“Until cancer research makes a break- 
through at this point, there simply is no spe- 
cific basis on which judgment or discretion 
could be exercised in tolerating a small 
amount of a known carcinogenic color on 
food additive. 

“As I pointed out in my original testimony, 
the opposition to inclusion of an anticancer 
clause arises largely out of a misunderstand- 
ing of how this provision works. It allows 
the Department and its scientific people full 
discretion and Judgment in deciding whether 
a substance has been shown to produce can- 
cer when added to the diet of test animals. 
But once this decision is made, the limits 
of judgment have been reached and there is 
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no reliable basis on which discretion could be 
exercised in determining a safe threshold dose 
for the established carcinogen. 

“So long as the outstanding experts in the 
National Cancer Institute and the Food and 
Drug Administration tell us that they do not 
know how to establish with any assurance 
at all a safe dose in man’s food for a cancer- 
producing substance, the principle in the 
anticancer clause is sound. 

“I want to emphasize the statement I made 
on January 26 that the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, as it now stands, will be enforced 
to prohibit the addition of cancer-producing 
substances to food unless a law should be 
passed directing us to follow another course 
of action. 

“Even though we have this authority in 
the law, we urge the Congress to join with the 
executive branch to give added assurance to 
the consuming public by directing the anti- 
cancer clause in the proposed color addi- 
tives amendment. 

“Again, we say, however, that we believe 
the issue is so important that the elected 
Representatives of the people should have 
the opportunity of examining the evidence 
and determining whether or not the au- 
thority should be granted.” 

The scientific basis on which the Govern- 
ment’s position was established in 1960 re- 
mains valid. The progress of knowledge in 
carcinogenesis in the last decades has only 
strengthened the points made in Secretary 
Flemming’s testimony. 


IV. DETECTION OF LOW LEVELS OF CARCINOGENS 
IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


To establish the presence of “low levels of 
carcinogen in the environment” requires 
that 1) the presence of the material in ques- 
tion be recognized in the environment and 
2) the material be recognized as carcinogenic. 
To evaluate the impact of a chemical in the 
human environment, it is useful to prepare 
an “environmental profile” to reflect the dis- 


tribution of this material in time and space. 
Failure to detect the presence of a compound 
implies only that the compound is present, if 
at all, in concentrations below the detectable 
limit of the analytical method used. These 


“sub-detection levels” cannot be differen- 
tiated from “zero”. From the distribution 
profile and additional information on the 
conditions of uptake in man the approximate 
level and extent of exposure for population 
segments can be estimated. 

In recognizing a chemical as a carcinogen, 
the limiting factor is the sensitivity and spec- 
ificity of the bioassay system used. A bio- 
assay system designed to detect tumor induc- 
tion only at or above a given level under the 
conditions of the test (e.g. a 25% incidence of 
a specific tumor type) will fail to reveal car- 
cinogencity below that level. Compounds 
whose carcinogenic effects fall below specific 
bioassay detection limits must not be con- 
sidered innocuous. Such materials must be 
characterized as presenting a carcinogenic 
risk no greater than that defined by this 
lower limit. 

Methodology for the determination of 
chemical contamination in the environment 
and of biological activity of carcinogens are 
discussed in the following sections. 


A. Chemical detection methods 


Methods for detection of low levels of car- 
cinogens in the environment have increased 
in accuracy and reliability over the past sev- 
eral years. The lower limits of detection for 
different types of known carcinogenic sub- 
stances are extremely variable, extending 
over several orders of magnitude from very 
sensitive methods (e.g. 1 part per billion of 
benzo (a) pyrene or aflatoxin) to rather in- 
sensitive ones (e.g. for aromatic amines). In 
principle, analytical methods should be ca- 
pable of detecting carcinogenic materials at 
any level or in any condition which has rele- 
vance to human exposure. For this reason, 
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increasingly sensitive analytical techniques 
are needed, and indeed many have been de- 
veloped over the last 10 years. Appendix I 
summarizes the present state of the art in 
the analytical determination of law levels 
of environmental carcinogens (1) and indi- 
cates the lower limits of detection available 
today, in contrast with those of 1959. Much 
of the improvement in methodology is at- 
tributable to the application of gas-liquid 
chromatographic techniques, Within the next 
few years sizable additional improvements 
in the sensitivity of analytical methods are 
likely to be achieved. 

It is important to consider how widely the 
new analytical methods can be applied for 
the detection of a given carcinogenic con- 
taminant in different materials. While highly 
sensitive analytical methods can be devised 
to detect a chemical in specific materials, 
these same methods might be powerless in 
the analysis of the same chemical from other 
source materials (e.g. dimethylnitrosamine 
can be detected in the alcoholic beverages 
at 1 ppb, but in foods only at 10-100 ppb). An 
uneven evaluation of the sources of environ- 
mental contamination may result. Devel- 
opment of widely applicable procedures will 
provide a more balanced evaluation of en- 
vironmental contamination. 


B. Biological detection methods 


The carcinogenic activity of materials can 
only be detected by long-term biological 
tests. At the present time the chemical 
structure or physico-chemical properties of 
a compound do not provide a reliable basis 
for prediction of freedom from carcinogenic 
activity. Several structure-activity correla- 
tions are valuable indicators of the possible 
carcinogenicity of a compound, but none 
can be used to classify the compound as 
non-carcinogenic, Short-term bioassays that 
determine the effect of certain chemicals 
on selected biologic targets have not been 
reliable for prediction of carcinogenic 
activity. 

The present state of the art requires long- 
term bioassays in mammalian species for the 
experimental identification of carcinogenic 
activity. United States law requires that food 
additives and various other materials be 
tested in animals by the intended route of 
human exposure. Similar tests have not been 
required for some materials to which hu- 
mans are exposed by other than the oral 
route. The expanding production and use of 
chemicals in household products results in 
extensive human exposure (via the skin and 
respiratory tract) to dusts and aerosols; 
little information is available on the chronic 
toxicity of these materials by these routes 
of administration. It would not be wise to 
wait for the results of these “experiments 
in man” before instituting animal experi- 
mentation. 

Bioassays are always performed on a num- 
ber of animals which is extremely small when 
compared with the millions of humans ex- 
posed to most environmental carcinogens. 
Such studies can only detect carcinogenic 
effects resulting in fairly high incidences. 
For example, an observed outcome of no 
tumors in a test group of 100 animals, as 
well as in 100 negative controls, only pro- 
vides assurance, at the 99 percent probability 
level, that the true tumor risk js under 4.5 
percent. The maximum probable risk Is 0.46 
percent if groups of 1000 animals are used. 
It would require tumor-free results in 450 
animals to establish with like probability 
that the risk is under 1 percent (4). 

The assessment of the carcinogenic ac- 
tivity of a chemical depends on a variety of 
parameters, These include not only the total 
number of tumors induced but also their 
multiplicity, latent period, morphologic 
type, and degree of malignancy. The induc- 
tion of tumors diagnosed as benign as a 
result of treatments has been interpreted 
by certain groups in the past as not suffi- 
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client to demonstrate a “carcinogenic” effect. 
This is a dangerous position since few, if 
any, substances are known to have produced 
only benign tumors and no malignant ones 
when properly and repeatedly tested. This 
has been pointed out in the Report of the 
Subcommittee on Carcinogenesis of the FDA 
Committee on Protocols for Safety Evalua- 
tion (5). 

The important scientific problem of defin- 
ing the sensitivity of a bioassay system used 
for testing materials of unknown activity 
has received insufficient attention. The in- 
terpretation of both positive and negative 
findings is strictly dependent on such defi- 
nition as well as on the results obtained in . 
negative, vehicle, positive and colony control 
animals. A bioassay result is meaningful only 
when accompanied by a statement of the 
sensitivity and specificity of the bioassay 
design used. An observed incidence of a 
given tumor type in a test group has no 
meaning without adequate information on 
the appropriate controls. Far too little work 
has been done using adequate positive con- 
trols. Lack of tumor response in a given 
experimental system cannot be interpreted 
as negative evidence if positive controls also 
yield negative results or if no positive con- 
trols have been included to show that the 
experimental system used is appropriate. 

A body of knowledge has developed over 
the years on the response of experimental 
animals to chemical carcinogens. Several 
committees of experts in the field of carcino- 
genesis convened by national and interna- 
tional bodies over the past 15 years have 
formulated general principles for perform- 
ance and evaluation of carcinogenesis studies 
in animals, The recommendations put forth 
by these committees have shown remarkable 
unanimity (2, 5-10) and are widely accepted 
in principle by the scientific community 
(11-15). General requirements for testing 
procedures, which have been outlined by 
these groups, include specification of criteria 
for the following: 

1. selection of materials to be tested; 

2. chemical and physical characterization 
of the test materials; 

3. selection of appropriate animal species 
and group size; and 

4. choice of appropriate routes and levels 

of administration. 
In addition, recommendations concerning the 
lifetime maintenance and pathological ex- 
amination of experimental animals have 
been outlined. 

Two principles are recognized as funda- 
mental to the evaluation of carcinogensis 
bioassays. 

1. The minimum requirements for carcino- 
genesis bioassay should include adequate 
numbers of animals of at least two species 
and both sexes with adequate positive and 
negative controls, subjected for their lifetime 
to the administration by appropriate routes 
of a suitable dose range of the test material, 
including doses considerably higher than 
those anticipated for human exposure. 

2. Any substance which is shown con- 
clusively to produce tumors in animals, when 
tested under these conditions, should be con- 
sidered potentially carcinogenic for man. 


V. QUANTITATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The major new argument presented today 
against the “anticancer clause” is that the 
marked increase in sensitivity of many 
analytical methods makes it possible to de- 
tect low levels of carcinogens in a broader 
segment of the environment and that, there- 
fore, the immediate enforcement of regula- 
tions requiring a zero tolerance becomes 
more difficult, in some instances impossible. 

New and very potent classes of chemical 
carcinogens, such as aflatoxin and nitrosa- 
mines, have been detected in the environ- 
ment, Striking examples of potentiation in 
cancer induction have been reported in ex- 
perimental tests and in epidemiologic obser- 
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vations. Bioassays have revealed the carcino- 
genicity of such widespread environmental 
chemicals as DDT and cyclamate, to which a 
large majority of the American population 
has been exposed. 

In contrast to the analytical methods, 
bioassay methods have remained tools of low 
sensitivity, capable only of detecting the 
highest peaks of carcinogenic activity. The 
factor which limits bioassay sensitivity is 
usually the small number of test animals 
used. If the bioassay design has a low prob- 
ability of detecting carcinogenic effects 
produced by hazards at levels compara- 
ble to those present in environmental 
Samples, then tests at such levels are 
wastes of time, effort and money. The need 
to test levels higher than those found in 
the environment is thus founded. Some 
substances, on the other hand, are potent 
carcinogens in animal test systems at 
levels not currently detectable in the en- 
vironment. An example is provided by the 
recent evidence on aflatoxin. Its lowest ana- 
lytically detectable level is 1 ppb. One hun- 
dred percent tumor incidence was produced 
in rats by a dose as low as 15 in the diet. 
Experiments now under way suggest that 
aflatoxin, when fed to rate at the lowest 
detectable level (1 ppb), is still carcinogenic 
(16). It has already been demonstrated to be 
carcinogenic at 1 ppb in the trout. These 
data indicate that aflatoxin may be present 
in food at undetectable levels and still be 
capable of producing cancer incidences so 
high as to be detectable in tests involving 
relatively small numbers of experimental 
animals. 

It is impossible to establish any absolutely 
safe level of exposure to a carcinogen for 
man. The concept of ‘“‘toxicologically insig- 
nificant” levels (as advanced by the Food 
Protection Committee of the NAS/NRC in 
1969; see Appendix II), of dubious merit in 
any life science, has absolutely no validity in 
the field of carcinogenesis. Society must be 
willing to accept some finite risk as the price 
of using any carcinogenic material in what- 
ever quantity. The best that science can do 
is to estimate the upper probable limit of 
that risk. For this reason, the concept of 
“safe level for man”, as applied to carcino- 
genic agents, should be replaced by that of 
a “socially acceptable level of risk”, 

While science can provide quantitative 
information regarding maximum risk levels, 
the task ultimately selecting socially accept- 
able levels of human risk rests with society 
and its political leaders. The evaluation of 
the balance of benefits and risks required for 
such a decision by society, should not be the 
result of uninformed guesswork but should 
be reached on the basis of complete and perti- 
nent data, social as well as scientific. It is 
necessary, therefore, to define the extent in 
the processes of interpreting animals re- 
sponse data (Appendix III) and subsequently 
extrapolating them to man (Appendix IV). 
The principle of zero tolerance should be 
applied in all but the most extraordinary of 
cases, 

VI. CONCLUSION 

Modern society has been extremely fortu- 
nate—given the technical limits on detection 
of carcinogenic effects—that at least some 
environmental carcinogens have been identi- 
fied. So-called negative data, obtained in 
bioassays often incapable of detecting effects 
below the 10 percent level, are grossly inade- 
quate to give assurance of safety for man. 
Information on about 2,500 compounds 
tested for carcinogenic activity up through 
1960 has been compiled and published (17). 
Most of these materials, however, are of no 
environmental significance. Data on tests 
reported since 1960 will be published shortly. 
It is estimated that data on 3,500 previously 
unevaluated chemicals will be included in 
the forthcoming volume. It is seen, then, 
that about 6,000 chemicals are docu- 
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mented as having undergone carcinogenesis 
bioassay to date. Many of the refer- 
enced tests, however, were inadequate ac- 
cording to presently recommended standards, 

If this nation wishes to identify a large 
segment of existing and potential carcino- 
genic hazards, it must institute a compre- 
hensive program involving a concept of ac- 
tivities. Scientific and technical plans for the 
development of methodological standards 
should be provided by experienced agencies 
in collaboration with qualified advisors. It is 
essential that the objectivity of these ad- 
visors not be damaged by any conflicting 
interests. 

Resources needed for the extensive bioas- 
Say screening of environmental chemicals 
will be considerable. In addition to the myr- 
iad of substances presently in the environ- 
ment, several thousand new compounds are 
introduced each year. Up to 20,000 materials 
should be tested for carcinogenicity as a first 
screening of the environment. Testing 20,000 
compounds by bioassay would cost about $1 
billion. This estimate would increase accord- 
ingly for the more extensive testing required 
in less superficial evaluation. Yet even were 
such funds available today, they could not 
nearly be spent effectively. Bioassay labora- 
tory and professional resources are just not 
available in quantities capable of supporting 
a huge testing program. A great deal of “‘tool- 
ing up” is prerequisite to any such expanded 
level of effort. 

Because the latent period in human car- 
cinogenesis is so long, epidemiologic evidence 
develops only over periods of 15 to 20 years. 
Timely decisions to exclude materials from 
uses involving exposure to man, therefore, 
must be based solely on adequately con- 
ducted animal bioassays. Retrospective hu- 
man evidence of risk must not be allowed to 
show itself before controlling action is taken. 
Chemicals should be subjected to scientific 
scrutiny rather than given individual 
“rights”; they must be considered potentially 
guilty unless and until proven innocent. 
Valid evidence must come from biological 
assays; every bioassay report should include 
a statement of its limits of sensitivity. Ex- 
perimental design should provide for repro- 
ducibility of test results. Since the bioassay 
plays such a key role in a total carcinogen 
control scheme, more effort must be devoted 
to setting standards for both the perform- 
ance of tests and the interpretation of re- 
sults. Only given good bioassay data can 
science possibly provide sound information 
to those who are charged with making social 
decisions regarding the acceptability of car- 
cinogenesis risk levels. 

An effective program to protect man from 
the mass of environmental cancer hazards is 
within reach. No more time should be al- 
lowed to pass before the recommendations 
set forth in this report are applied to reality. 


APPENDIX I—CHEMICAL DETECTION METHODS: 
ANALYTICAL PROCEDURES AND THEIR SENSI- 
TIVITY 


A review of these methods has recently 
been published by the International Union 
Against Cancer (1). A brief summary follows. 


I. POLYNUCLEAR COMPOUNDS 


Area of concern.—Carcinogenic materials 
falling into this general class are, at least 
potentially, produced under all circum- 
stances where pyrolysis of organic substances 
occurs. Many members of this chemical group 
are carcinogenic. Analytical methods provide 
separation and determination of benza(a)- 
pyrene, dibenz(a,h)anthracene and dibenz- 
(a,h) acridine and other compounds com- 
monly found together in combustion prod- 
ucts (tars, soots, petroleum derivatives, etc.). 

Analytical methods.—Acceptable analyt- 
ical methods must be capable of separating 
and measuring at least the specific materials 
mentioned above. At present the methods 
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which appear most effective depend on ab- 
sorption, fluorescence spectrometry, mass 
spectrometry, or gas-liquid chromatography 
for quantification and one of several chro- 
matographic techniques for separation. 

Sensitivity —The minimum concentration 
of polynuclear compounds which may be de- 
termined by present methods is approxi- 
mately 1 part of an individual compound 
per billion (1959 sensitivity approximately 
100 ppb.). 


If. CHLORINATED HYDROCARBONS 


Area of concern.—The chlorinated hydro- 
carbons have been and still are extensively 
used as industrial solvents and reactive in- 
termediates, Carbon tetrachloride is a well- 
known liver toxin and is suspected of being 
@ carcinogen, During the past decade, other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons haye been widely 
used as persistent pesticides and general ex- 
posure of man has occurred. DDT, DDD, al- 
drin, dieldrin and heptachlor have been re- 
ported as carcinogenic in animals. 

Analytical methods—Current methods are 
based on extraction and condensation fol- 
lowed by separation and quantification by 
gas chromatography. 

Sensitivity—The advent of electron cap- 
ture detectors has made methods of analysis 
for this class of compounds extremely sensi- 
tive. Current minimum levels of detection 
are about 0.1 ppb (1959 sensitvity approxi- 
mately 10 ppb). 


II. AROMATIC AMINES AND CHEMICALLY RELATED 
COMPOUNDS 


Area of concern.—For purposes of this dis- 
cussion the “aromatic amine” are considered 
to include not only the substituted aromatic 
amines but also those compounds (nitro-, 
azo-, or hydroxylamine compounds) capable 
of being converted into aromatic amines by 
metabolic processes, Occupational exposure 
and exposure through the air, foodstuffs, 
plastics, and drinking water pose threats of 
carcinogenic hazards for humans. One must 
also consider the contribution to the car- 
cinogenic load of endogenous aromatic 
amines such as certain tryptopphan 
metabolites. 

Analytical methods.—General methods for 
the determination of “total aromatic amines” 
are of little value because of the wide varia- 
tion in carcinogenicity between members of 
the class. Estimation of specific substances 
is generally effected by their conversion to 
primary aromatic amines and then to azo 
dyes by diazotization and coupling; the azo 
dyes are separated chromatographically and 
estimated colorimetrically. 

Sensitivity—Methods for detection of 
members of this general class vary widely in 
their sensitivity due to the diverse properties 
of the compounds included. Azo compounds 
are easily estimated at sensitivities on the 
order of 10-100 ppb, while aromatic amines 
and hydroxylamine can be estimated with 
precision only at levels of about 1 ppm (1959 
sensitivity about the same). 


IV. N-NITROGO COMPOUNDS 


Area of concern.—During recent years 
many members of this class of chemicals (ni- 
trosamines and nitrosamides) have been rec- 
ognized as highly potent carcinogens capable 
of inducing cancer in a variety of organ sites. 
There is a growing concern that these ma- 
terials may represent significant cancer haz- 
ards to man. These compounds first came to 
our attention as a result of their utilization 
as industrial solvents and chemical inter- 
mediate, but they may be widely distributed 
at low levels in a variety of natural products. 
It is suspected that they may even be formed 
by the interaction of natural products in the 
organism or during food preparation. 

Analytical methods.—Methods in current 
use depend on the extraction of these sub- 
stances from a variety of starting materials 
and cleanup of the extract by various chro- 
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matographic techniques followed by quanti- 
fication of the individual compounds by gas- 
liquid chromatography. Specific methods 
have only been developed for a few individ- 
ual members of the class. No satisfactory 
methods for the measurement of nonvolatile 
nitroso compounds have yet been developed. 

Sensitivity—Minimum detectable levels 
for the individual compounds are at present 
about 100 ppb (1959 sensitivity—relatively 
insensitive colorimetric or polargraphic pro- 
cedures). 

V. AFLATOXINS 

Area of concern —Human exposure to the 
aflatoxins occurs principally by way of con- 
taminated foods. It is now clear that such 
contamination can occur in essentially any 
food commodity, when harvest, storage, or 
transport conditions permit the growth of 
specific spoilage molds. 

Analytical methods.—Currently used 
methods inyolve extraction and cleanup fol- 
lowed by identification of the compounds on 
thin layer chromatograms viewed under 
long wave ultraviolet light. 

Sensitivity—Although problems are asso- 
ciated with all of the presently available 
techniques, detection is possible at the level 
of 1 ppb (1959 sensitivity = problems was un- 
recognized) . 

V. INORGANIC SUBSTANCES 

Area of concern.—A number of inorganic 

substances of common occurrence in the en- 
vironment have been reported in the past to 
be carcinogenic in man or certain animal 
species. They include compounds containing 
the following elements: arsenic, beryllium, 
cadmium, chromium, cobalt, lead, nickel, sil- 
ver, titanium. 
Analytical methods—Analysis of the met- 
als is performed today by atomic absorption 
spectroscopy after appropriate extraction 
and concentration procedures. 

Sensitivity—The lower limits of detection 
for the metals listed are on the order of 1 
ppb (1959 sensitivity—about 10 ppb). 

VII. ASBESTOS 

Area of concern.—This substance is a fi- 
brous particulate material produced in vast 
amounts for many industrial uses and re- 
cently found to be a widespread air pollutant. 
Major monitoring needs concern its presence 
in the general atmosphere and as an indus- 
trial dust. 

Analytical methods—Although sensitive 
methods are available for the detection of 
the elemental components of this substance, 
no specific chemical methods for identifica- 
tion of asbestos itself are available. Its esti- 
mation is still based on microscopic identifi- 
cation and count of asbestos particles in 
measured samples. 

Sensitivity —Extremely low and little im- 
proved since 1959. 

VIII. OTHERS 

A number of other carcinogens, belonging 
to a wide variety of chemical classes, need to 
be analyzed with specific methods. Their 
enumeration exceeds the limits of the pres- 
ent discussion. It is also necessary to im- 
prove the detection of materials which are 
recognized as potential sources of carcinogens 
and for no adequate analytical methods are 
presently available (e.g. secondary amines 
and nitrites, which may interact to form ni- 
trosamines). 


APPENDIX II—CoMMENTS ON 1969 REPORT OF 
THE FOOD PROTECTION COMMITTEE 

This Committee has examined a report en- 
titled “Guidelines for Estimating Toxicologi- 
cally Insignificant Levels of Chemicals in 
Food” published in 1969 by the Food Protec- 
tion Committee—Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council. It records its strong 
objections to the principles expressed in that 
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report, which states that natural or syn- 
thetic substances can be considered safe 
without experimental support under certain 
vaguely-stated conditions. 

The Food Protection Committee Report as- 
sumes that “...a level of insignificance may 
be determined if: (1) There are available 
adequate scientific studies that establish 
safe levels of similar magnitude for at least 
two analogous substances. (2) the acute or 
subacute toxicity of the new substance and 
two analogous substances is of the same na- 
ture and degree.” For “Chemicals in Com- 
mercial Production” it recommends that: “If 
& chemical has been in commercial produc- 
tion for a substantial period, e.g. 5 years or 
more, without evidence of toxicological haz- 
ard incident to its production or use, if it not 
a heavy metal or a compound of a heavy 
metal and, and if it is not intended for use 
because of its biological activity, it is con- 
sistent with sound toxicological judgment to 
conclude that a level of 0.1 ppm of the 
chemical in the diet of man is toxicologically 
insignificant.” 

To assume (a) that a 5-year period of use 
has any meaning for the evaluation of 
chronic toxicity in man, (b) that any chemi- 
cal may be considered safe simply because 
two “analogous substances” are “safe”, and 
(c) that acute or subacute toxicity are reli- 
able guidelines for evaluating long-term tox- 
icity is to display a lack of understanding 
and appreciation of factors involved in 
chronic toxicity, particularly of the irreversi- 
ble and delayed toxic effects which occur in 
carcinogenesis. 

Since the purpose of the report is to 
recommend guidelines and priorities for 
selecting chemicals for human use without 
direct experimental toxicological evaluation, 
the lack of consideration of irreversible long- 
term toxic effects (which would not be ruled 
out by the suggested criteria) makes the sug- 
gested approach practically inapplicable and 
potentially dangerous. 


APPENDIX III—A METHOD FOR DETERMINING 
THE DOSE COMPATIBLE WITH SOME “Ac- 
CEPTABLE” LEVEL OF RISK 


(Contributed by Dr. M. A. Schneiderman) 
INTRODUCTION 


In establishing the concept of an “accept- 
able” risk dose (ARD) we must bear in mind 
that the dose level arrived at gives a toler- 
able risk only for the species for which the 
extrapolation has been made. Given this 
caveat, to make a conservative estimate of 
an ARD, two assumptions need to be made: 

A. The dose-responsive curve at low re- 
sponse levels is concave upward (e.g. the left- 
hand tail of the common S-shaped curve). 
The upper (dose) limit of this S-shaped 
curve is a straight. line going through the 
O,O point (no dose=no response). The true 
dose-responsive curve is shallowest at this 


_point. 


B. A given set of data will provide an esti- 
mate for the upper limit of the other point 
through which the straight line must pass 
(which then gives the upper limit of the 
slope of the dose-response curve). 

As an example of the use of the ARD 
concept, let us suppose that we have observed 
100 control animals and 100 treated animals 
at a given dose rate, d, and have seen no 
tumors in either group. The upper 95% con- 
fidence limit on such a result is 3/100 (i.e. the 
data are consistent with the statement that 
with a true response rate of .03, we might 
expect to see zero tumor incidence in 95% 
of similar experiments). If the socially “ac- 
ceptable” risk selected is to be one addi- 
tional cancer case for each hundred thousand 
persons, it is now desired to establish an 
ARD which will product a maximum life- 
time tumor incidence of 1/100,000. We can 
then construct the graph. (Not printed in 
Recorp.) The procedure outlined here is 
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essentially the “one-hit” procedure and gives 
a somewhat more conservative answer than 
the procedure of Mantel and Bryan. 

The line connecting the (0,0) point with 
the (d, .03) point has 


Slope = .03/d 
and the equation of the line is: 
Response = (Dose) (.03/d) 
If we wish to determine some dose (e.g. the 
ARD) which would be predicted to yield a 


response of not more than 1-10-° we would 
write: 


Dose = (1-10) (d/,03) =3.3-10-d) 
ARD 


Working towards an ARD this way has sev- 
eral consequences: 

(a) An increase in the experimental size 
(at the same dose, d, and with the same ex- 
perimental result, i.e. no tumors) will reduce 
the upper confidence limit. Thus, if there 
were 200 animals in each contrast group, the 
upper 95% confidence limit would be about 
halved and the estimated ARD would be 
doubled. 

(b) An increase in the dose, d, at which 
the result (no tumors) occurred would in- 
crease the estimated ARD in direct propor- 
tion to the tested dose. Thus, if the initial 
experiment had been conducted at twice as 
high a dose with the same result, the esti- 
mated ARD would be twice as high as that 
determined from this experiment. 

The procedure outlined has the virtue of 
lending greater credence to conclusions 
reached on the basis of larger experiments. 
Higher estimated ARD’s will be found under 
such circumstances and the confusion be- 
tween “hot statistically significantly differ- 
ent”, and “not different” can be avoided. 

It must be stressed that these calculations 
do not establish an “acceptable risk dose” for 
man. The procedures do not tell us for exam- 
ple what factors are required to extrapolate 
from animal to man, although the following 
factors must certainly be considered. 

1. Dose-response curves in man (a grossly 
non-homogeneous animal) are likely to be 
much shallower than dose-response curves in 
experimental animals. This implies higher 
levels of response at low doses for man, other 
things being equal. 

2. It is possible that even the use of the 
straight line between the 0,0 point and some 
experimentally determined dose-response 
point (plus upper confidence limit) may 
yield too high an estimated ARD for man. 

3. Whether the proper blow-up factor for 
doses in man should be on a mg/kg or mg/M? 
basis, or any other basis, must be established 
independently. 

4. Nothing in this procedure would enable 
one to know where the dose-response curve 
for man belongs along the dose scale in com- 
parison with the dose-response curve for the 
experimental animal. If man's curve lies 
much to the left of the experimental ani- 
mal's curve, then an ARD for the experimen- 
tal animal may be a gross overdose for man, 

Where several species are studied, it would 
seem safest in the absence of better infor- 
mation, to accept for man an ARD no greater 
than the lowest ARD dose derived from the 
results for the several species. It has been 
suggested that an appropriate “safety factor” 
for man should involve a reduction in the 
ARD for animals by a factor of 100 to allow 
for species’ differences, another factor of 100 
to allow for interactions with other carcino- 
gens, and another factor of 100 to hedge 
against the incorrect choice of “blow up” 
(weight, or surface area) from animals to 
man. This would imply an ARD in man of 
about 1 X 10 the ARD in animals. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CALCULATION OF THE ARD 
USING 95% AND CONFIDENCE LIMITS 


(Experiment in which no animals in either 
treated or control group show a response, 
e.g. development of a tumor): We need the 
following values: 
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C=Upper confidence limit on the result 
(computed as shown below). 

S= Arbitrary “acceptable” response level. 

d = Acceptable risk dose (ARD), that which 
causes no more than the arbitrarily allowed 
acceptable risk. 

td= Test dose, some multiple, t, of the 
tolerated dose. 

These values are related as shown: 
printed in RECORD.) 

From the above figure, we have the fol- 
lowing relationships: C/S=(t d)/d=t which 
can also be stated as C=St. 

Since C is a function of the size of the 
experiment, N, we have a relationship be- 
tween S, t, and N where N=sample size. 

For zero positive responses, the upper a% 
confidence limit is St=C—1—e[in(1—a) ]/N, 
where in is the natural logarithm. From 
N, t, and S, we can solve for the third. The 
accompanying graphs have this relationship 
shown for difference values of N. Figure Al 
s for a 95% confidence limit: Figure A2 is for 
a 99% confidence limit. 

In any specific situation St is constant 
(=C), so that we can increase the range of 
the chart by dividing S (the tolerate risk 
level) by k while multiplying t (the dose 
multiplier) by k. Two sets of values for S 
and t are shown on each graph. 


EXAMPLES OF HOW TO USE GRAPHS 


1. Given: 

(a) That we agree to a socially “acceptable” 
risk level, say .00001 (1 in 100,000). 

(b) The expected average dose in man is D, 
and we wish to determine whether it is com- 
patible with the acceptable risk. 

(c) The maximum pharmacologically tole- 
rated dos? in our test species is tD, where, 
say, t=600, (ie. this species can survive a 
dose 600 times larger than the average dose 
in man). 

Procedure (Using “95%” figure): 

(a) Find 1=600 along the bottom scale of 
the graph. Notice that it is in parenthesis. 
This means we must look for our S value in 
parenthesis, too. (Small arrow at bottom of 
graph.) 

(b) Find S=10(X10"). 
side of graph.) 

(c) Find where the t—600 vertical line 
crosses the S=.00001 horizontal line. This 
is at the diagonal line labeled 500. 

This means we must conduct an experi- 
ment with 500 animals in each group, yield- 
ing 0 positives, at a dose level 600 times the 
“average” dose in man, in order to have some 
assurance that the average dose in man is 
within the acceptable risk level, where ac- 
ceptable risk is .00001. [This dose may be far 
too high, for it has been assumed that man’s 
dose-response curve is the same (except for 
slope) as the animal species in which we did 
the experiment. No “safety” factors have been 
applied.] 

2. Given: 

To repeat the above experiment using a 
dose 300 X the expected ARD. S=.00001, and 
t=300, 

Procedure: 

Find t=300 along the bottom scale (in 
parenthesis). 

Find S=10( X 10*) 

Note the crossing point at diagonal N= 
1000. 

This means if we test at a lower dose, we 
must have more test animals to achieve the 
same ARD, 

3. Given: 

To repeat experiment 1 using only 100 ani- 
mals. N=100; S=10( Xx 10°) 

Procedure: 

Follow along the horizontal line until you 
come to diagonal N=100 

Look down to the t scale and note that we 
are at t=3000. 

This means if we test with fewer animals, 
we can have assurance only that a dose 1/t 
times the test dose will yield less than the 
acceptable level. Fewer animals in a test 
imply a lower ARD. In this case the ARD is 


(not 


(Small arrow at 
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1/3000 the test does as compared with 1/600 
in Example 1, 


APPENDIX IV—-RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHEM- 
ICAL ANALYSIS, BIOLOGICAL ASSAYS AND 
CARCINOGENIC RISKS TO MAN 


The following set of Figures presents a 
conceptual scheme for dealing with the prob- 
lems stated. In practice any or all of the 
steps may be rendered impossible by limita- 
tions in quantifying pertinent variables. Op- 
erational problems in implementing the plan 
result from uncertainties in the correspond- 
ence of human and animal dose response 
curves, extrapolation of animal data to ex- 
tremely low response levels, differences in re- 
sponse from species to species, synergistic 
effects, etc. The scheme itself may be useful, 
however, in defining the specific areas in 
which further efforts should be made. 


PROBLEM NO. 1; GIVEN THE PRESENCE OF A 
CHEMICAL IN THE ENVIRONMENT, ESTIMATE 
ITS CARCINOGENIC HAZARD FOR MAN AND DE- 
TERMINE ITS COMPATIBILITY WITH A SOCIALLY 
“ACCEPTABLE” RISK 


The inputs and the estimations required 
for this problem are represented in Figure 1 
and discussed in the following paragraphs. 

1. Analytical Detectability in the Environ- 
ment—Limited by the sensitivity and spec- 
ificity of the available analytical method, 

2. Quantitative Distribution in Time and 
Space in the Environment—Preparation of 
“environmental profiles” limited chiefiy by 
extent of sampling. Segments of the environ- 
ment should not be considered non-contribu- 
tory, because they fall below the minimum 
levels for analytical detection. 

3. Level and Extent of Exposure in Man— 
Limited primarily by amount of informa- 
tion regarding routes and extent of human 
exposure, and by extent of sampling. 

4. Biological Detectability of Carcinogen- 
icity—Limited by the sensitivity and spec- 
ificity of available animal bioassay design. 

5. Dose-Response Data in the Selected Ani- 
mal Bioassay System—Limited by the sensi- 
tivity of the experimental design. 

6. Selected Procedure for Extrapolation to 
Low Response Levels in Animals—An arbi- 
trary selection from among a variety of avail- 
able models made so as to avoid underesti- 
mating the risk. A proposed methodology 
for this extrapolation is presented in Ap- 
pendix III. 

7. Calculated Animal Dose-Response 
Curve—Obtained by caculation from Items 
4,5, and 6. 

8. Calculated Response in Animals Cor- 
responding to a Dose Equal to Exposure in 
Man—Obtained by calculation from Items 3 
and 7. This provides the basis for the extrap- 
olation from the response in animals to that 
in man in Steps 9 and 10. 

9. Selected “Safety Factors” for the Extrap- 
olation of Effects from Animals to Man— 
This selection is of necessity an arbitrary one, 
but it must be based on informed judgment. 
It is severely limited by our lack of specific 
information on effects in man, and should 
be made so as to avoid underestimating the 
risk, The choice of a safety factor of 100, fre- 
quently applied in cases of reversible toxicity, 
is inadequate to cover the complex assess- 
ment of carcinogenic risks in man, A factor 
should be applied for at least each of the fol- 
Jowing parameters; species susceptibility, 
interaction and potentiation effects, correc- 
tion for animal size or body weight. 

10. Calculated Projected Incidence in Man— 
Obtained by calculation from Items 3, 8, 
and 9, i.e., by taking the level of exposure in 
man, calculating the tumor incidence that 
this level of exposure would produce in the 
animal, and multiplying it by the total 
selected “safety factor”. 

11, Social Selection of “Acceptable” Risk for 
Man—tThis arbitrary selection is a determin- 
ing element in the process of decision. It 
must be based on the most extensive informa- 
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tion available on the consequences of accept- 
ing a given risk and on the projected “bene- 
fits” that would result. 

12, (a) Determination of the Maximum 
Levels in the Environment and Extent of Ex- 
posure in Man Compatible with Socially “Ac- 
ceptable” Risks—Compare Items 10 and 11: if 
projected incidence in man is greater than 
acceptable risk, determine what level of ex- 
posure in man (Item 3) would give an inci- 
dence in man (Item 10) equal to or lower 
than the acceptable risk (Item 11). Exposure 
can be reduced by changes in the environ- 
mental levels and distribution, or by reducing 
the number of people exposed. 

13. Implementation of Corrective Measures, 
or Acceptance of Projected Risks—Imple- 
mentation of corrective measures necessary 
to reduce the projected risk to a socially ac- 
ceptable level may be extremely difficult. In 
such cases, the extent of the risk should be 
clearly stated and a continuing effort devel- 
oped towards control of the problem. 


PROBLEM NO, 2: GIVEN A PROPOSAL TO INTRODUCE 
A CHEMICAL INTO THE ENVIRONMENT, ESTI- 
MATE THE MAXIMUM EXPOSURE LEVEL FOR 
MAN COMPATIBLE WITH A SOCIALLY “ACCEPT- 
ABLE” RISK 
The inputs and estimates required for this 

problem are represented in Figure 2. The 

same definitions used for Problem 1 apply. 

Two different calculations are involved, those 

in steps 14, 16, and 12(b). 

14, Calculated Dose in Animals Correspond- 
ing to a Response Equal to the “Acceptable” 
Risk for Man—Obtained by calculation from 
items 7 and 11. 

15. Calculated Maximum Dose for Man 
Compatible with the “Acceptable” Risk— 
Obtained by calculation from Items 9, 14, and 
11 


12. (b) Determine the Maximum Levels in 
the Environment and Extent of Exposure in 
Man Compatible with Socially “Acceptable” 
Risks—Based on the calculated maximum 
dose for man compatible with the “accepta- 
ble” risk (Item 15), determined: a. what level 
and extent of exposure in man would result 
in a risk equal to or lower than the accepta- 
ble risk (Item 11): b. what quantative dis- 
tribution of time and space in the environ- 
ment (Item 2) would result in the selected 
level of exposure in man (Item 3). 

The logic sequences, illustrated for the two 
basic problems of estimation of carcinogenic 
risks, require these categories of information: 

1. Factual information on the sensitivity 
of analytical methods and on the extent of 
environmental distribution and of exposure 
in man (Items 1, 2, and 3). 

2. Factual information on the limits of the 
biological determination of carcinogencity, 
represented by the sensitivity of bioassay 
methods, the significance levels of the results 
obtained, and the dose-response data (Item 
4, 5). 

3. Documentation of the criteria and pro- 
cedures used for the selection of the arbitrary 
factors used in the evaluation process. These 
factors include the selection of a socially “ac- 
ceptable” risk, of a procedure for dose- 
response extrapolations in the animal model 
and of “safety factors” for the extrapolation 
from animal to man (Items 6, 9, 11). 

Only in the case of substances for which 
we have extensive analytical environmental 
data and extensive bioassay results (probably 
including a dose-response study of acceptable 
quality) can we attempt the exercise of esti- 
mating some dose corresponding to an “‘ac- 
ceptable” risk for man, This can only be 
done by clearly stating the justification for 
each of the arbitrary extrapolitan factors 
chosen. The selections will be justified only 
if they represent an upper limit of risk ac- 
ceptance, that is, if they assure us that the 
risk in man is not underestimated. 
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WELFARE FRAUD 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, many 


charges of welfare fraud have been heard 
but few have listened to the examples of 
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irresponsible waste of the American tax 
doliar. Recently KNX radio, CBS, in Los 
Angeles, presented an excellent editorial 
dealing with specific misuse of the pro- 
gram. I wish to present the editorial in 
hopes that it will stir some interest in the 
improvement of the welfare mess: 
WELFARE FRAUD 

Should people on food stamps drive Lin- 
coln Continentals? 

We don’t think so. However, our friend, 
Ferd Mendenhall at the Valley News, found 
out that it is being done. 

He observed a well-dressed lady driving a 
late-model Lincoln Continental buying food 
stamps. This was at the Security-Pacific bank 
in Van Nuys. 

That seems odd to us since food stamps 
are supposed to be for poor people. We in- 
vestigated and learned that the lady in 
question is apparently Johnie Blunt of San 
Fernando. 

Checking further, we found that she is 
known at two Van Nuys supermarkets. We 
are told that she uses her food stamps to 
buy such luxury food items as shrimp and 
steak. 

The County Department of Social Services 
says that no one by that name is registered 
with them. Yet, you are supposed to have a 
county identification card in order to buy 
food stamps. 

So, there’s something that doesn’t ring 
true here. Either the bank is selling food 
stamps to people without proper identifica- 
tion cards, or, the card Johnie Blunt is using 
to get food stamps, is not hers. 

Either way, she seems able to get food 
stamps and drive her Lincoln Continental 
at the same time. That’s a lot more than 
many of us who are paying taxes can do. 

To KNX this smacks of blatant welfare 
fraud. It ought to be vigorously investigated 
by the District Attorney. We expect that it 
will be. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RULE 
BELONGS TO CONGRESS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in hearings 
on February 8, before the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I testified in 
support of H.R. 355 “to retrocede a por- 
tion of the District to the State of Mary- 
land” in order to give the residents of the 
District of Columbia the right to vote 
and self-government. 

I strongly opposed any home rule 
theory which would abrogate the per- 
petuation of our Federal City as a neutral 
political sanctuary, as provided in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I insert my statement at this point, to 
be followed by the text of H.R. 355: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN R. RARICK 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, 
I welcome the opportunity to testify today 
in support of my bill H.R. 355, “to retrocede 
a portion of the District of Columbia to the 
State of Maryland” which is in many ways 
similar to the Chairman’s bill, H.R. 12823. 

Let me at the outset, I am in favor of 
home rule for the District of Columbia as 
envisioned by the Founding Fathers and as 
provided for in the Constitution. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is our Federal city, the 
home of our Nation's Government; therefore, 
it is presently under home rule—the control 
of the Congress of the United States. 

The framers of the Constitution under- 
stood the importance of a neutral environ- 
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ment. They had experienced the threat of 
mob rule to a republican form of government; 
indeed, the Continental Congress was itself 
surrounded and imperiled by such a lawless 
mob from which it was powerless to protect 
itself 

The Founding Fathers, therefore, provided 
in the Constitution for the creation of a 
Federal district, the District of Columbia, 
over which the Congress should have plenary 
and exclusive legislative power. This provi- 
sion of the Constitution, Article 1, Section 8, 
Clause 17, guarantees a neutral, nonpolitical 
sanctuary for the seat of our Government, 
where the representatives of the people could 
meet in safety far from the “maddening 
crowd’’—issue oriented as they are or can be 
made. 

This Clause is worth noting in its entirety: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of 
the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority cover all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislature of the state in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings; 

The framers of the Constitution recog- 
nized that the Nation's Capital belonged in 
the same category as these other essential 
Federal properties. It serves the people of the 
Nation; it is supported and maintained by 
the people of the Nation, and it Is controlled 
and governed by the representatives of the 
people of this Nation, This is the function 
of this Committee—to exercise the control 
and authority over the District in the name 
of the people of this Country. 

The Constitution gives “home rule” to the 
Congress; to surrender it in any manner 
would be to abrogate the power of the people 
over that which is rightfully theirs to hold 
and control, The inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia have no more entitlement in 
logic or in morality to “home rule” than do 
the inhabitants of Fort Polk, Louisiana, Red- 
stone Arsenal, the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the 
Chicago Post Office, or, for that matter the 
Navajo Indian Reservation located in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Utah. 

There are those who attack the people's 
present system of “home rule” in the District 
and argue instead that the District of Colum- 
bia should have either Statehood and/or Con- 
gressional representation as a separate and 
unique entity. There is, however, no avail- 
able evidence to indicate the people of the 
District are deserving of such compensatory 
recognition. On the contrary, the District 
of Columbia has never been self-supporting; 
it is not now able to pay its own way nor 
will it ever be able to do so, Unfortunately, 
such shibboleths as “home rule,” “democ- 
racy”, and “government by the people” have 
caused the Congress to forget the lessons of 
history and to relinguish step by step our re- 
sponsibility and authority over our home to 
residents whose inability to operate a city 
of this size and complexity has made Wash- 
ington an international joke, the laughing 
stock of people the world over. 

We would not be surprised to find that 
the capitals of certain undeveloped or emerg- 
ing nations were regarded as hazardous posts 
by civilized people in the foreign service; but 
it is more than a little disturbing to find that 
our own Capital—supposedly the showplace 
of democracy—is regarded as hazardous duty 
by the personnel of many of the foreign em- 
bassies resident here. 

The other aspects of the domestic situa- 
tion here in Washington certainly do not in- 
dicate that the residents of the District have 
the ability to govern themseives. Crime is 
rampant; rape and murder occur during the 
daylight hours within a block of the White 
House, indeed, in the Executive Office Build- 
ing itself. Are we to believe home rule would 
restore law and order? 
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The level of public education in the Dis- 
trict is certainly an illustrative example. The 
Superintendent of Schools here in the Dis- 
trict doesn’t know how many people are on 
the school board payroll and has no idea of 
the disposition of school funds, Superin- 
tendent Hugh Scott has been quoted as say- 
ing, “We don’t know the scope of the defi- 
cit and we don’t have the system or the peo- 
ple to provide it,” yet these are the same 
people crying for “home rule.” 

The state of education itself is worse, There 
are now 51 completely black schools without 
one white student, and as late as June 3, 
1971, Superintendent Scott announced that 
the average reading level of 8th grade stu- 
dents in the District is equivalent to 6th 
grade reading ability on a nation-wide basis. 
The District student actually progresses at a 
rate of about %,ths the national average, and 
the situation becomes worse as the progres- 
sive education programs force more and more 
whites and intelligent Negroes to flee to the 
suburbs. Are we to believe education would 
improve because of home rule? 

The apologists and interpretative analyzers 
seek to explain the exodus of decent Amer- 
icans on the failure to pour more and more 
taxpayers’ money down this disgrace to Amer- 
ican democracy for more giveaways and more 
free public accommodations to encourage 
more squatters on the federal reservation. 
Few dare to comment on the obvious reasons 
for this mass migration of decent Americans 
from their Nation’s Capital; that is, the fear 
of violence and even death; the concern for 
human safety and property; and the na- 
tural desire to be with people of one’s own 
choice and kind. The local and national news 
media continue to violate the principles of 
free speech and free press and they continue 
to suppress these truths because those who 
control the “right to know" mechanism in 
American society regard the right to choose 
your own society, your neighbors, and your 
friends as being foreign to our “free society.” 
Are we to believe the Press would be more 
free and impartial because of Home Rule? 
Neither Home Rule nor massive outlays of 
money can solve the Districts dilemma, 
alone. There are but two solutions: first, our 
many liberal and moderate citizens who pro- 
fess to have dedicated their lives to the 
cause of integrated brotherhood, permissive- 
ness, and tolerance to return to the District 
to live and take part in community affairs, 
including sending their children to the pub- 
lic schools in the District; or, secondly, re- 
move all the people from the Federal dis- 
trict who are not here on government busi- 
ness and resettle them in areas of the coun- 
try that have sparse population, and living 
room, the Yankee challenge of creating some- 
thing from nothing. 

Unfortunately, the former possibility seems 
more and more unreal as news articles con- 
tinue to indicate that our country’s leaders 
make laws and enforce them that they them- 
selves do not adhere to or that they cir- 
cumvent in one way or the other; therefore, 
the only real possibility is to resettle the 
people of the District in other areas. 

Again, it is unfortunate that the cost of 
relocating these exploited people to the 
sparsely populated areas like Montana, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, or Kansas is prohibitive; 
certainly the people of those States would 
benefit from such close association with the 
people of the caliber of those in the District, 
It is, therefore, logical to give serious con- 
sideration to the retrocession of that part of 
the District populated by people whose busi- 
ness is other than governmental to Mary- 
land. Such a move would entail no cost; it 
would not uproot any of the District’s popu- 
lation, and it would give them what they 
seem to want so desperately—the right to 
vote and the right to self-government. Under 
the principle of retrocession, the people of 
the District would become citizens of Mary- 
land and would operate as any other com- 
munity in that State, with the right to self- 
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government and voting representation in 
Congress. 

This bill and others advocating retroces- 
sion would accomplish two basic objectives: 
1) it would effectively satisfy the desire of 
the residents of the District for the right to 
vote and would give them self-government; 
and 2) it would not violate the basic Con- 
stitutional principle underyling the estab- 
lishment of the Federal city—that repre- 
sentatives from the various States and of 
every political persuasion could meet in 
safety to legislate the laws of this Republic. 

Certainly the addition of this portion of 
the District to Maryland would give the 
State another Congressman and the two Sen- 
ators from Maryland would also have to an- 
swer to the people living in the retroceded 
area, Furthermore, these people would be 
able to elect their own mayor and other city 
Officials and participate in State elections 
just as any other citizen in Maryland. 

There is no justification whatsoever for 
giving the District voting representation in 
Congress as a separate geographical location, 
Sympathy for transients and migrants who 
have been induced by many causes and prom- 
ises to settle in Washington certainly can- 
not be considered as serious grounds for the 
granting of Statehood or Congressional rep- 
resentation. After all, these people knew 
the situation and circumstances of settling 
here; there was no false representation on 
our part; it is not something that has been 
sprung upon them suddenly, yet there are 
still those who support such an idea in an 
attempt to satisfy block votes or misinformed 
people at home. 

To give Statehood and/or Congressional 
representation to the people of the District 
will benefit no one. The only possible results 
of such action would be detrimental to the 
American taxpayer and would result in the 
increased threat to the personal safety of 
those of us in Congress, our staffs, and our 
families. At most, the American people could 
+ + + to be controlled and exploited by ex- 
tremist pressure groups, 

Of some relevance at this point is an ar- 
ticle from the January 24, 1972, issue of the 
Washington Post headlined “Black Muslims 
Plan to Expand Activities.” This is a branch 
of the same organization that was involved 
in the recent racial confrontation in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, the capital of my State 
and the major city of my District. As you all 
know, the Black Muslim group is a “black 
separatist” organization. 

The article clearly indicates that the Black 
Muslim group is expanding operations in 
the District, including providing free schools 
in “black history” and the opening of three 
new “temples” in the Washington area. 
There is every indication that the Black 
Muslims intend to expand their operations 
and work to recruit new followers from the 
District’s 71% black population. I ask that 
this newsclipping be inserted at this point 
in my testimony. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1972] 
BLACK MUSLIMS PLAN To EXPAND ACTIVITIES 
(By Ivan Brandon) 

Minister Lonnie Shabazz, leader of Wash- 
ington’s Black Muslim community, said yes- 
terday that his followers will expand their 
activities in Washington with the opening 
of three more temples here within the next 
three months. 

Shabazz, interviewed on the WRC-TV 
show “Dimension Washington,” also said 
that the Muslims will open a college branch 
of the Muslim University of Islam in March. 

The University of Islam, located in Chi- 
cago, is made up of primary and secondary 
schools and a college set up by Muslims’ 
leader, the Honorable Elijah Muhammad. 
There are branches of the university in most 
cities where the Muslims have a mosque. 

The local Muslims run a high school and 
an elementary school with a total enrollment 
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of about 350 students. Shabazz said the col- 
lege will probably have about 50 students 
when it opens. 

The schools are open to all black students 
and are tuition free. Shabazz said the Mus- 
lims have opened their own schools because 
“the schools are in a bad situation.” He add-. 
ed that black studies programs “are nothing 
more than a warmed-over version of white 
history. The Honorable Elijah Muhammad 
rene solved with his own schools,” Shabazz 
said. 

Shabazz said the new temples will be lo- 
cated in the Upper Northwest, Northeast and 
Southeast sections of the city. Muhammad’s 
Mosque No. 4, 1519 4th St. N.W., is the Mus- 
lims’ headquarters here. 

Shabazz did not say how much the expan- 
sion would cost or offer any other details on 
the new temples. The Muslims will not re- 
lease the number of members in the Wash- 
ington area or nationwide. 

Shabazz was questioned about Muslim in- 
volvement at the recent shootout in Baton 
Rouge where two blacks and two policemen 
were killed in what police officials called a 
confrontation prompted by Muslims. 

“We have been taught by the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad to go about our work in 
a peaceful manner. We were not involved at 
all” in the incident in Baton Rouge, Shabazz 
said. 

Shabazz said local Muslims have a “‘peace- 
ful relationship” with the Washington police. 
Muslims have been in Washington for nearly 
40 years, and there have been no serious in- 
cidents here involving Muslims and local au- 
thorities. 

When asked about reports of an internal 
struggle for control of the Muslims, Shabazz 
quickly denied all rumors, saying that there 
is no dissent or power struggle going on with- 
in the movement. 

It is certainly worth considering at this 
point whether or not an organization such 
as the Black Muslims could, in fact, control 
the District or elect the representatives 
should the District be given Congressional 
representation as a separate or distinct unit. 

The percentage of voter turnout in the 
recent D. C. elections indicates that there 
is a distinct possibility that such an activist 
group like the Black Muslims could control 
the local elections. The percentage of voters 
actually going to the polls in the District 
are shocking. If such a thing as this occurred 
in the South, the Justice Department would 
invoke the Civil Rights Act because less than 
50% of the voters turned out and therefore, 
according to the liberals, there had to be 
suppression of rights. 

In the 1969 School Board Election at large, 
18.17% of the voters cast ballots. In the 
D. ©. Delegate primary only 45.21% of the 
people went to the polls and in the March 
General Election only 44.93% of the reg- 
istered voters took part in the democratic 
process. Yet these are the same people who 
the opinion makers would have us believe 
want home rule. 

Of some significance here to bring the fig- 
ures up to date, only 18% of the registered 
voters took part in the Ist Primary to elect 
District School Board Members on 2 Novem- 
ber 1971; only 9%, or 14,998 votes, were cast 
in the ensuing run-off election held 24 No- 
vember 1971. It is certainly something that 
must be considered in deliberations on bills 
that offer total home rule to the District or 
voting representation in Congress—it would 
be indeed shocking to have 15,000 votes cast 
in an election to name a Congressman and 
two Senators. It would only require 7,501 
votes to win—certainly well within the reach 
of membership of activist groups such as the 
Black Muslims. 

In conclusion, 


Mr, Chairman, 
point out that is essential for the freedom 
and safety of the Congress, federal employ- 
ees, our staffs and visitors to our Nation’s 
Capitol that the Congress retain the power 
to govern and control our Federal city, 


I would 
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rather than yield such powers to the exploit- 
ers of the squatters on this Federal] reser- 
vation. 

This is the true meaning of “home rule.” 
The people of this Nation are the rightful 
owners of this city; it is fitting that their 
elected representatives govern it. To yield 
control over the District exposes this govern- 
ment to absolute mob rule, to street democ- 
racy where the elected representatives of 
the people would live in virtual fear of their 
lives, subject to the whims and pressures 
of mob rule such as that dictated here dur- 
ing the recent May Day demonstrations or 
the earlier riots that threatened this city. 

No legislator can say that the District of 
Columbia is an independent, impartial com- 
munity, or a safe place to work in the inter- 
ests of his constituents. Neither is the Dis- 
trict a model city or the “showplace of 
democracy”; rather, it is a sinkhole, rat-in- 
fested, the laughing stock of the free and 
Communist world. It is certainly not in- 
dicative of cross-section of American soci- 
ety; it is not even in the proper racial bal- 
ance, Nor is there any indication but that 
the so-called “Home Rule” would worsen— 
not improve situations, 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, there is the problem 
of the right to vote and the right to “home 
rule,” and or representation in Congress. The 
only logical means available of satisfying this 
problem is through retrocession to Maryland. 
There is historic precedent in the 1846 retro- 
cession of the portion of the District to the 
State of Virginia. Furthermore, and most 
important, such a move would satisfy two 
basic objectives: 1) it would effectively sat- 
isfy the desire of the sincere residents of 
the District for the right to vote and would 
give them self-government and Congressional 
representation as citizens of the State of 
Maryland; and 2) it would not violate the 
basic Constitutional principle underlying the 
establishment of the Federal city—that rep- 
resentatives from the several States of every 
political persuasion could meet in safety to 
legislate the laws of the Republic far from 
the “maddening crowd” and the pressures of 
mob rule. 

I would urge the Committee to give favor- 
able consideration to H.R. 355, or any of 
the other bills proposing retrocession of part 
of the District to Maryland. 


H.R. 355 


A bill to retrocede a portion of the District of 
Columbia to the State of Maryland 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
that portion of the District of Columbia 
ceded to the United States by the State of 
Maryland and not included within the Fed- 
eral area described in section 3 of this Act, 
and all the rights and jurisdiction ceded to 
the United States by the State of Maryland 
in connection therewith, are hereby retro- 
ceded and relinquished to the State of Mary- 
land effective as of the date of the accept- 
ance thereof by the State of Maryland. 

Sec. 2. (a) Nothing in this Act shall Be 
construed to vest in the State of Maryland 
any property right in any real or personal 
property situated in that portion of the 
District of Columbia retroceded to the State 
of Maryland under the first section of this 
Act and held by the United States or by any 
person, except as such property may be 
transferred to the State of Maryland by the 
United States or by such person, as the case 
may be. 

(b) The jurisdiction of the United States 
and of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the laws in effect in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as of the date of accept- 
ance by the State of Maryland of the retro- 
cession provided for by the first section of 
this Act, shall remain in full force and 
effect until the State of Maryland shall pro- 
vide by law for the extension of its jurisdic- 
tion and judicial system over that portion of 
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the District of Columbia retroceded to the 
State of Maryland under the first section of 
this Act. 

(c) The United States shall retain juris- 
diction over the real and personal property 
held by it, and situated within that portion 
of the District of Columbia retroceded to the 
State of Maryland under the first section of 
this Act, in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the United States exercises 
jurisdiction over property held by it situated 
within the various States. 

Sec. 3 (a) The Federal area referred to in 
the first section of this Act is more par- 
ticularly described as that portion of the 
District of Columbia situated within the 
boundary line described as follows: 

Beginning on the east side of Rock Creek 
where it meets the Potomac River and run- 
ning generally north and east to a point 
where P Street Northwest intersects Rock 
Creek; 

thence east on P Street Northwest to 
Florida Avenue; 

thence following Florida Avenue to Fif- 
teenth Street Northeast; 

thence south on Fifteenth Street Northeast 
to C Street Northeast; 

thence east on C Street Northeast to the 
East Capitol Street Bridge; 

thence east on the East Capitol Street 
Bridge to the point where it intersects the 
middle of the Anacostia River channel; 

thence generally south and west down the 
midchannel of the Anacostia River to that 
point in the channel that is due south of 
Hains Point; 

thence due west to the present Virginia- 
District of Columbia boundary at the shore- 
line of Washington National Airport: 

thence generally north and east up the 
Potomac River along the Virginia-District of 
Columbia boundary to a point parallel to the 
northernmost projection of Theodore Roose- 
velt Island; 

thence east to the confluence of Rock Creek 
and the Potomac River. 

(b) Where the Federal area described in 
subsection (a) is bounded by streets such 
streets shall be under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal City and the Federal 
jurisdiction shall extend to the sidewalks of 
the distant side of the street. 

Sec. 4. Effective as of the date of the ac- 
ceptance by the State of Maryland of the 
Federal area retroceded to it under this Act, 
the State of Maryland shall be entitled to 
one Representative in addition to the number 
of Representatives to which it is otherwise 
entitled, until the taking effect of the next 
reapportionment, and such Representative 
shall be in addition to the membership of the 
House of Representatives, as now prescribed 
by law. Until otherwise provided by the State 
of Maryland, such additional Representative 
shall be elected from the Federal area re- 
troceded under this Act, Such temporary in- 
crease in the membership shall not operate 
to either increase or decrease the permanent 
membership of the House of Representatives 
as prescribed in the Act of August 8, 1911 (37 
Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase 
affect the basis of apportionment established 
by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
761; 2 U.S.C. 2a), for the Eighty-third Con- 
gress and each Congress thereafter, 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
NEW YEAR 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, there have appeared in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD, poems of most excel- 
lent quality, written by the oldest living 
member of this body, Maurice H. 
Thatcher, of Kentucky and Washington, 
D.C. 

On the 15th of next August, he will 
be at the close of his 102d year, yet, as 
far as his mental attributes are con- 
cerned, he seems to be as good as new. 
He is yet very active with a variety of 
subjects—mostly of philosophic char- 
acter. He is indeed a very busy man. 

Recently Mr. Thatcher wrote a poem 
entitled, “1972.” I have encountered 
nothing in world literature, so far as my 
reading is concerned, a poem of greater 
excellence, written by one of advanced 
years. 

I read this poem, written in recogni- 
tion of the New Year, with much appre- 
ciation. I include it as a part of these 
remarks so that others may share and 
enjoy it. 

The poem follows: 

1972 
(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 
First day, first month, of nineteen seventy- 
two! 
The year ahead unclear as to chance and 
choice! 
Whether we live or die, we cannot view 

What may emerge to cause us to rejoice, 

Or else, lament. ‘Tis best for none to know 

The future’s scroll, and all its mystery. 

The laws whereby we come, and live, and go. 

Were planned and fashioned, as they had 

to be. 
And every human creature, while in life, 

Should learn and heed the lessons of the 


past; 
The ancient texts apply to modern strife— 
They were bewrought, thru timeless time 
to last. 
All those who fail to choose the proven path. 
Must bear, perforce, the cross and crown 
of wrath! 


AN INDEPENDENT OCEAN AGENCY 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the early proponents of a united 
oceanographic effort within the Federal 
Government, I read with interest the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Charles W. 
Covey, the distinguished editor of Under 
Sea Technology, and commend Mr. 
Covey’s thoughtful commentary to my 
House colleagues for their careful con- 
sideration: 

AN INDEPENDENT OCEAN AGENCY 

The year 1971 will probably be marked as 
a turn-around year for the ocean business 
and marine sciences. The National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration was almost 
put together, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere was 
named, the oceans received more attention 
at the White House, several new ocean re- 


search and survey programs started and anti- 
submarine warfare continued to receive 
higher priority in defense. Recent talks with 
responsible people in government, industry 
and the academic community indicate the 
most optimism we have seen in three years 
for oceanography, marine resources develop- 
ment, ocean engineering and marine scien- 
tific research. 
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As one looks at the future prospects for the 
success of ocean programs in the U.S., the 
establishment of an independent ocean agen- 
cy in the Federal government is essential. 
There is no better 1972 new year’s resolution 
for the ocean community than to again re- 
peat the need for increased marine programs 
in an independent ocean agency. The Nation- 
al Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
should be moved out of the Commerce De- 
partment—but more importantly, marine 
programs in 12 other government agencies 
should be put under NOAA. Some people say 
we should be thankful that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration established NOAA, I agree, but 
we must not accept this type organization 
and its structure as the ultimate. No admin- 
istration can use the creation of NOAA as a 
justification for not having an independent 
ocean agency and not increasing marine pro- 
grams. We should continue telling every 
person concerned that the oceans are im- 
portant and that more should be done to 
understand and use them intelligently. 

The arguments for an independent NOAA 
are not to judge its performance to date un- 
der Dr. Robert M. White, for the organization 
is just now being put together, The problems 
of integrating several government units with 
personnel restrictions and the wage-price 
freeze have delayed the implementation of 
plans, The ocean community will be looking 
closely in the coming year as NOAA accom- 
plishments hopefully unfold. 

A discouraging fact about NOAA is that its 
total FY-1972 ocean budget of about $135 
million is only 22% of the total Federal ma- 
rine sciences effort. The major ocean pro- 
grams, outside fisheries, are not in NOAA, 
They are in the Navy, Coast Guard, EPA, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Interior 
Department. There is no legal or official means 
for coordinating marine programs in the 
Federal government, It is up to the good sense 
of top officials in the departments and agen- 
cies involved to do what they can to co- 
operate, avoid duplication and utilize equip- 
ment and facilities efficiently. 

The recently appointed National Advisory 
Committee on Oceans and Atmosphere has 
the legal authority to look at all marine and 
atmospheric sciences and services programs 
in the government and submit a comprehen- 
sive advisory report to the President and Con- 
gress through the Secretary of Commerce. A 
small budget and department supervision will 
probably limit the effectiveness of this group 
as a major force for new ocean programs. 

The serious problem with advancing ocean 
programs in the Federal maze is the lack of 
a unified presentation of possible projects 
and organization to the real political powers. 
It is the old story—"united we stand, divided 
we fall.” The well documented and authorita- 
tive proposals by the Stratton Commission 
embrace many industries, technologies and 
scientific disciplines. The reasons—political, 
technical, economic and social—are all there, 
but they have not been put together by ali 
the different interests involved. While it is 
true that oil, fish, ships, lawyers, scientists, 
engineers and admirals is a strange mix, the 
common denominator is sea water. I urge the 
major commercial and scientific parties in- 
volved in the oceans to think about a unified 
pitch at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


SPACE SHUTTLE PROGRAM 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently WCBS radio in New York pre- 
sented an excellent editorial in support 
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of the space shuttle program of the 
NASA. I am pleased to see this very fine 
support for our national space program 
since it has become all too popular in 
some circles to condemn the program in- 
stead of lending a helping hand for its 
success. 

I wish to present the editorial: 

SPACE SHUTTLE 

The Space Shuttle program will come un- 

der heavy fire when it is debated in the Con- 


gress. It is already being criticized by many 
people. 


The criticism heard most often is that 
the money should not be spent on space 


while there are so many pressing problems 
on earth. 


WCBS disagrees with this reasoning. Vast 
amounts of money are being poured into 
the social problems of America. Judging from 
the results, money alone is not an answer. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has a fiscal 1972 operating budget 
of some 26 billion dollars. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development has a 
budget of nearly four billion. 

Even with these amounts, we are still not 
close to solving the problems of our cities, 
of education, of health care and of pollution. 

The six-year request for the Shuttle is five- 
and-a-half billion dollars, This money could 
be spread over several other agencies. But the 


impact on their total budgets would be rela- 
tively small. 


Our social problems are not being solved 
with the massive amounts of money already 
being devoted to them, The little extra avail- 


able if the Shuttle were abandoned would 
make little difference. 


But scrapping the Shuttle would eliminate 
the long-range benefits we expect to come 
from the manned space flight program. This 
is too big a price to pay for what little we 
would get if the money were dispersed. 


MANKATO STATE LAUNCHES MINI 
COURSES 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. James 
F. Nickerson, president of Mankato State 
College in my congressional district was 
in Washington on business recently, and 
while here described to me an innovative 
program underway at his school that is 
so meritorious and heartening, I wish to 
draw the project to the attention of my 
colleagues. It may be an approach that 
other schools in similar circumstances 
may wish to follow. 

As is the case at a number of schools 
of higher education in the last year or 
two, Mankato State College has been ex- 
periencing a serious financial pinch. 
State moneys to support the school’s in- 
structional program are based upon a 
formula: the number of credit hours gen- 
erated by the number of students—full- 
time equivalents—enrolled. But after 
two decades of steady and often spectac- 
ular growth, Mankato State’s enrollment 
for the fall quarter of 1971 declined by 
approximately 620 full-time students. 
That decline, plus a projected further 
decline next year, means the college 
must reduce the size of its faculty by 
approximately 36 positions prior to the 
start of the next school year. 
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Such a reduction obviously would be a 
serious personal matter for each profes- 
sor involved in the cutback and it alsa 
would be a significant loss for the school 
whose total capacity for service would be 
thereby impaired. 

In Mankato State’s case, what is so 
significant is the ingenious, cooperative 
program launched by the students and 
faculty to preserve these 36 positions 
until such time as a restored enrollment 
rate solves the problem. 

Initially, when confronted with the 
threat of a cutback in jobs, a member of 
the mathematics department suggested 
that a short range solution to the prob- 
lem would be to encourage each student 
to register for 1 additional credit hour. 
The extra income therefrom, plus the 
additional State appropriations to which 
the institution would subsequently be en- 
titled, would provide sufficient additional 
revenues to save at least some of the 36 
faculty positions. 

This idea took enthusiastic hold among 
the MSC student body, and a student- 
faculty Crisis Campaign for Education 
Committee was formed in an effort to 
save the faculty. In order to encourage 
maximum enrollment, supporters decided 
to offer something different—in content, 
style, and approach. Faculty members 
and administrators were asked to pro- 
pose short courses on any topic of inter- 
est which had academic merit. In effect, 
the college was asked to reassess its tal- 
ents and special interests and to make 
them available not only to students, but 
to surrounding townspeople and area 
residents. 

As a result, some 500 “mini courses” 
have been created ranging over such sub- 
jects as international cooking, ice fishing, 
simplified chemistry for laymen, Volks- 
wagen repair, and so forth. These month- 
long courses are being offered by faculty 
members in addition to their regular 
workloads and for no extra pay. 

Offering encouragement to the mini 
course concept, the State college board 
agreed to waive fees beyond the basic 
tuition cost for townspeople as a further 
inducement to aid their education. Thus 
far, some 350 area residents have en- 
rolled in one or more mini courses offered 
for 1 credit hour, and some are making 
their first contact with this or any col- 
lege program through the vastly reduced 
cost that has resulted. A one-credit 
mini course costs just $7.25. Altogether, 
these special courses have attracted 2,500 
enrollees among students and towns- 
people. 

As a Mankato State official recently 
advised: 

No one expects the mini course effort to 
totally solve the problem of a reduction in 
the number of faculty members but it will 
aid in that effort and it may well provide 


new incentives for additional programmatic 
innovations at Mankato State. 


Certainly, I think this interesting ven- 
ture by the faculty and students at MSC 
deserves high praise. It demonstrates 
commendable initiative to meet a real 
problem in a constructive and creative 
fashion. And if it proves successful, it 
may well lead to dramatic changes of 
program to meet the educational needs 
of the community. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to express my 
warmest congratulations to the students 
and faculty at MSC for providing this 
spirited example of innovative leader- 
ship. 

At this point in my remarks, I in- 
clude articles from the Mankato Free 
Press and Austin Daily Herald along 
with a press release provided by the 
school which describe the MSC mini 
course program more fully: 

MINI-COURSE REGISTRATION NUMBERS CREATE 
SURPRISES 


Mini courses at Mankato State College be- 
come reality beginning Monday, as some 2,500 
willing customers take to the classroom, pri- 
vate homes or even the street to study every- 
thing from repairing a Volkswagen to making 
a bulletin board. 

When the college computer began spewing 
forth the information on the number of 
classes versus the number of persons inter- 
ested, some surprises were in order. 

For instance, the most popular courses 
seem to involve “outside experts” from the 
community. 

High on the popularity list with nearly 50 
students is a course entitled “Everything 
You Wanted to Know About Personal Credit, 
Banking, the Police, City Hall, Owning Prop- 
erty, and the Establishment, but were Afraid 
to Ask.” 

The participating teachers include Man- 
kato City Manager William A. Bassett, Paul 
Bell from the credit bureau, Charles Alexan- 
der, Mankato chief of police, George Sugden, 
president of the Northwestern National Bank 
and Paul Hadley, executive vice president of 
the Mankato Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Contrary to what was anticipated, the mini 
courses slanted for the more “spirited” set 
such as winemaking and those on other in- 
toxicating beverages, did not show the ex- 
pected popularity. Winemaking does have 13 
interested students. 

A course on intoxicating beverages which 
will be an “indepth” consideration with “in- 
tensive field work” only gleaned four 
students. 

And another course which will broach the 
subjects of venereal disease, pregnancy, 
sexual identity and other related problems 
came up with Just two takers. 

Someone suggested that maybe those 
topics are better covered from the elementary 
level to high school—that college students are 
well beyond that. 

In the music department, the most sought- 
after course was one in organs around the 
state of Minnesota, with 13 students. 

And 51 persons, most of them from the 
community, signed up for a course in gun- 
smithing basics. 

Skiing courses, from beginning to cross 
country, found nearly 100 customers in total 
and also in the area of “sports,” pocket bil- 
liards is quite popular. 

Nearly 60 students signed up for sewing 
courses, particularly one which will be a 
clothing boutique. Other popular courses 
were those in gourmet cooking, especially 
French, 

Twenty-eight persons want to know how 
they can do minor repair work on their 
Volkswagens, 

A course which will deal with Mankato 
State College itself—its goals, the future and 
the current Task Force for Change will be 
taught by President James F. Nickerson and 
Dr. Harry Fitterer, chairman of the task force. 

That course will be unique, in that it will 
be televised live on a TV Signal channel and 
will offer a question-and-answer session so 
that anyone from the Mankato area may tele- 
phone in questions and comments. 

The president’s wife, Nita Nickerson, found 
that quite a few of her students were inter- 
ested in taking her course in yoga. 
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There are 17 persons who will study the 
“Sociology of Ice Fishing.” 

It looks like mini courses will be again of- 
fered in the spring quarter. 

Off-campus persons who wish to find out 
where the courses will meet and what day 
and hour may call the campus information 
number, 389-2463. 


[From the Austin Daily Herald, Jan. 14, 1972] 


SAVE-THE-FACULTY EFFORT Is LAUNCHED 
BY STUDENTS 


A student save-the-faculty effort at Man- 
kato State College has developed into a 
Crisis Campaign for Education designed to 
significantly expand offerings of interest to 
persons both on and off campus. 

The campaign—a student-based thrust 
with college administration cooperation—is 
intended to produce academically sound new 
courses exciting enough to encourage stu- 
dents to take more credits each quarter. It 
is also aimed at setting up courses unique 
enough to interest area residents in taking a 
few credit hours at the college—under ar- 
rangements emphasizing convenience to 
working adults in time and location. 

While laying down a potential for broad- 
ening of college programs in the future, it 
could have the immediate benefit of generat- 
ing enough credit hours to ease the staff re- 
ductions which appear necessary for next 
year because of a six per cent drop in en- 
rollment this fall quarter. Allocations to the 
state colleges are based on credit hours taken 
by students and the reduction projected for 
this school year is expected to result in about 
36 less faculty positions for next year. 

The student goal is to reverse the down- 
ward trend by upping credit hours enough 
so there will have to be no reduction of fac- 
ulty. Quality of education factors are being 
considered as well as the human element. 
Reduction of faculty could harm some col- 
lege programs. 

College officials estimate that if every full- 
time student on campus took one more credit 
hour per quarter, the increased income would 
make it unnecessary to drop any faculty next 
school year. Average student load now is 
about 1544 credit hours per quarter. 

After Christmas vacation, immediate ef- 
forts will be made for development of ideas 
such as mini-courses, simplifying entrance 
procedures into upper level courses, and more 
community-related offerings. They are to be 
ready for use in the winter quarter. 

“Originally the crisis was the need to save 
faculty positions and services,” said Student 
Senate President Larry Spencer, a member 
of the Crisis Campaign for Education co- 
ordinating group. “We wanted each student 
to help by taking at least one additional 
credit hour. However, it has now evolved into 
& program of fantastic educational opportu- 
nity and innovation for students and 
faculty.” 

Similar comments came from another com- 
mittee member, Dan Quillin, Student Senate 
Speaker and president of the state-wide Min- 
nesota State College Student Association. 

“Because of the loss of more than a half 
million dollars in income, it seems shock- 
ingly apparent that we are going to lose 36 
of our faculty, the vast majority of which 
will be those without tenure,” he said. “These 
are our youngest, newest, and, in many cases 
our best faculty. The student body cannot 
stand by and watch the loss of talented 
teachers, This is a crisis and we as a student 
body must respond to it.” 

“If we can increase the student credit hour 
production by about 8,500 hours, roughly one 
credit hour per quarter per student, we will 
have averted the crisis.” 

Mini-courses are one of the means being 
planned to interest persons in taking more 
credits. A mini-course is a concentrated pro- 
gram dealing with a limited subject. Char- 
acterized with a maximum of flexibility and 
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informality, it is generally compacted into 
a short time span—such as one solid all-day 
session, meeting every night for one or two 
weeks, or meeting for a few weekends, This 
allows it to be offered at a time when it is 
not as likely to conflict with another pro- 
gram of study or a fulltime job. 

Dr. Carl Lofy, assistant vice president for 
academic affairs, can see almost limitless 
educational opportunities in mini-courses, 
He explained they have diversity in content, 
methodology, location and number of cred- 
its. They need not be offered only on cam- 
pus, he said, and could be presented in local 
churches, downtown business places, private 
homes, the outdoors—at any location that 
is convenient for the persons for which they 
are intended, or pertinent to the subject be- 
ing studied. 

Mini-courses also give creative faculty mem- 
bers the chance to try out ideas immediately 
without being hampered by the procedures 
necessary to establish a regular fall quarter 
course. 

The short term course could, for instance, 
consist of a discussion in a private home on 
family development, a seminar on banking 
at a local bank, information on how to fill 
out income tax, a class in special effects pho- 
tography at the studio of a local professional, 
a one-day Outward Bound experience, a 
class in gourmet cooking, a drug seminar, 
a two-week field trip to another part of the 
state or nation, a class on how to shop for 
a car, a weekend trip to a big city ghetto— 
any educational need that is not otherwise 
provided for locally in such a concentrated 
manner. 

Lofy pointed out that downtown persons 
in professional or occupational fields under 
study could be called in to team teach with 
regular faculty members—thereby giving 
students both the practical and theoretical 
sides of a subject. 

Persons in the college service area in- 
terested in seeing minicourses offered in cer- 
tain subjects may call the MSC Student Sen- 
ate Office or Lofy at the MSC Academic Af- 
fairs Office. 

The entire program arising out of the Crisis 
Campaign for Education will undergo a 
thorough evaluation at the end of the quar- 
ter, Lofy reported, and recommendations 
made as to whether it should continue. 

He anticipates that some courses could 
develop out of it that could eventually be 
incorporated into the regular curriculum. 

“Necessity is the mother of virtue,” he said, 
“We first saw this as a means of meeting a 
crisis, but the more we go into it, the more 
we see it as an educational opportunity.” 

Members of the Crisis Campaign for Educa- 
tion Committee, in addition to Spencer and 
Quillin, are Joyce Stenzel of Wells, MSC Stu- 
dent Senate vice president; Pat McGregor of 
St. Paul, MSC Daily Reporter editor-in-chief; 
Greg Gackle, MSC Daily Reporter managing 
editor; Debbie Gage, student from Mankato; 
Dave Westphal, chairman of the MSC Gradu- 
ate Student Association; and Ken Hartung 
of Cologne, student member of the MSC Task 
Force for Change. 

“The proposed effort by the students at 
Mankato State to reverse a declining credit 
hour production and, thus, to reduce the 
necessity for releasing faculty must certainly 
earn for them the sincere respects of the 
community-at-large,” said Dr. Kent Alm, 
vice president for academic affairs, “The 
manner in which the college will respond to 
this student effort, in my judgment, will re- 
fect creditably on the faculty. I am cer- 
tain that it will be an exciting, creative, and 
educationally sound experiment.” 


‘THREE HUNDRED AND Firry SIGN UP AT OPEN- 
ING OF MSC MINI-COURSE REGISTRATION 


A total of 350 Mankato area residents 
signed up for some 500 mini-courses on the 
opening day of registration at Mankato State 
College Saturday. 
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Many signed up for two, the maximum al- 
lowed under a special waiver of all fees except 
tuition of $7.25 per course. Registration will 
continue from 12 noon to 4 p.m. today 
through Thursday in the student union. 
While the weekday registration is intended 
primarily for college students, area residents 
not attending Mankato State may also reg- 
ister at that time. 

Saturday was set aside for registration of 
persons not otherwise attending college. 
Probably holding the record for a new stu- 
dent at the upper end of the age scale in 
that group is Mrs. Paula Timmerman of 113 
Spring St., an 80-year-old great grandmother 
who registered for a course in jewelry mak- 
ing. This is the first time she has ever taken 
& course at the college. 

The new short courses grew out of an ef- 
fort to raise credit hour production at the 
college through a program of special interest 
offerings intended for area residents not at- 
tending college as well as college students. 
Averaging 10 hours of meeting time apiece, 
they will be offered during February. The 
topics are geared for a wide range of persons, 
from these pursuing hobby interest to teach- 
ers out in the fleld desiring further educa- 
tion courses. 

Details and listings of the mini-courses are 
available at the Mankato State College Reg- 
istrar’s Office, room 105 of Old Main, tele- 
phone 389-1421. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the interna- 
tional teenage students exchange pro- 
gram Youth for Understanding, which is 
celebrating its 20th anniversary this 
month, has been sending foreign stu- 
dents to Arizona and Arizonans abroad 
for 5 years now. Each year 15 to 20 stu- 
dents from Arizona attend school in for- 
eign countries and live with foreign fam- 
ilies, and this year there are two foreign 
students in Benson and 12 in Tucson. 

Living with an American family and 
attending an American high school has 
given these students a kind of under- 
standing of our country that is inacces- 
sible to older people, and they have 
spread understanding of their own coun- 
tries and cultures in the homes and com- 
munities they are visiting. This works 
as well for their American counterparts 
overseas. 

I want to quote here from a long and 
interesting letter written by Miss Hanna 
Leena Maknen, a Finnish student who is 
in Tucson this year. It sums up the im- 
portant quality of experience YFU offers: 

When you live in a family and see their re- 
action to things that are happening in the 
nation and you see what things are impor- 
tant, what less important, you start to un- 
derstand, hopefully, why America is the way 
it is and why Finland is the way it is. I have 
had to change many ideas I had about the 
United States. When you are in your own 
country, you want to hear things about for- 
eign countries the way you want to hear 
them, but when you are a part of a foreign 
family you start to hear the way they hear or 
at least you know why they think the way 
they do. I guess you can’t talk about some- 
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thing unless you have experienced or seen it. 
I realized that when I came here. And thanks 
for the organization which gave me the op- 
portunity. And the family who wanted me to 
stay with them and the country which wel- 
comed me. Thanks again. 


I join Miss Mäknen in saying to YFU, 
thanks again. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC SUPPORTS THE 
PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR PEACE 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past, the New Republic magazine has 
been as critical of our Nation’s involve- 
ment in Vietnam as I have been. In the 
February 5, 1972, issue of this publica- 
tion the editors discussed the plan for 
peace which President Nixon announced 
on January 25. They concluded that he 
is on the right track. 

I believe this entire analysis of the 
President’s efforts will be of interest to 
all of my colleagues, and I include the 
analysis at this point in the RECORD: 


THE PRESIDENT’S BLOCKBUSTER 


For nearly a decade, through three suc- 
cessive administrations, this journal has re- 
peatedly, bitterly, opposed the policies and 
practices of our government in Indochina. 
We condemned the Kennedy administration 
for opening the door to U.S. military inter- 
vention, the Johnson administration for 
monstrously widening the war, and the 
Nixon administration for not acting promptly 
when it first took office to make peace. What 
was done could not be justified by any 
moral imperative, specific congressional dec- 
laration, treaty obligation, or threat to the 
national security, and the consequences of 
our commitment to the survival of a series 
of “governments” in Saigon have been mur- 
derous for the peoples of Indochina, destruc- 
tive of the good repute of the United States 
in the world, and subversive of domestic 
tranquility. That history can’t be erased or 
excused. The most that can be hoped is, 
in Senator Muskie’s words, “a new begin- 
ning.” That is what the President's proposal 
of last week promises—the beginning of the 
end. Mr. Nixon’s first step in that direction 
was his decision to set up a schedule for 
troop withdrawals. But those bit-by-bit 
withdrawals were primarily a response to 
growing voter unrest at high American cas- 
ualties; they dulled the pain at home but 
did not go to the root of the disease abroad. 
Moreover, coupled with “Vietnamization,” 
partial disengagement could be read, and 
was, as signifying merely a tactical shift by 
the administration, which henceforth would 
fight the war by proxy; the dead would not 
be our dead, or at least not so many of 
them. Now, the President has gone beyond 
that. For the first time, publicly, he seems 
to be seeking realistically not only to get 
foreign troops out, but to set in motion po- 
litical forces in South Vietnam which may 
make possible a cease-fire and a settlement 
of conflicting interests. 

Item by item, there is little in the plan that 
has not been suggested before in some man- 
ner. It is the assembling of the items in this 
particular package, and the conciliatory tone 
of the whole that are noteworthy. Two key 
points ought to find favor among non-Com- 
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munist Vietnamese critics of President Thieu, 
and in Hanoi and the National Liberation 
Front. The first is the categorical character 
of Nixon’s offer to pull out. The threat, in- 
deed the seeming inevitability, of a U.S. resid- 
ual force remaining in Vietnam for an inde- 
terminate period is absent. Hanoi has been 
intransigent on this point, understandably 
so; for how, short of surrender, could it 
tolerate not only America’s continuing pro- 
vision of Hanoi’s political enemy, but the 
support of that enemy by U.S. air and naval 
power? The President has confronted that 
objection: “There will be total withdrawal 
from South Vietnam of all U.S. forces and 
other foreign forces allied with the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam within six months 
of an agreement.” The awkward question of 
how and when North Vietnamese forces are 
to pull back is wisely finessed both in the 
President’s proposal and Mr. Kissinger’s brief- 
ing of newsmen last week. As to whether any 
future government in South Vietnam might 
receive U.S. military assistance, the President 
pledges nothing: obviously there will be no 
such aid if the then government does not 
want it—and there may not even be if it 
does. At any rate, “the political future of 
South Vietnam,” Mr. Nixon says, “will be 
left for the people of South Vietnam to de- 
cide for themselves, free from outside inter- 
ference.” 

And that leads us to the second key point. 
Mr. Nixon is prepared to accept something 
other than the status quo in Saigon. No, he 
will not “overthrow our ally.” But in effect, 
the President, as we read him, is ready to 
negotiate Thieu’s exit and a transition to- 
ward a more accommodating coalition in 
Saigon, Thieu’s willingness to resign prior 
to an internationally supervised new elec- 
tion is, as Henry Kissinger observes, “an im- 
portant political fact.” The US, Mr. Nixon 
says, “will support no candidate and will re- 
main completely neutral in [that] election.” 
The exact composition and effectiveness of 
the international monitoring he has in mind 
is a matter for further exploration, and it 
is vital. Certainly Hanoi will not put its faith 
in any election controlled by a Thieu ap- 
paratus without Thieu. It might, however, 
discern opportunities in Mr. Nixon's refer- 
ence to representation in the election of “all 
political forces in South Vietnam, including 
the National Liberation Front.” (Italics add- 
ed) 

There are two other parts of the package 
which deserve comment. The first is the rec- 
ognition that any coming together of the 
two Vietnams is a matter for the Vietnamese 
alone to work out. Second, the President 
through Mr. Kissinger suggests that his six 
months’ timetable for the withdrawal of 
U.S. and allied forces and the release of all 
prisoners can be set in motion once “agree- 
ment in principle is signed.” 

In the light of past misdeeds and misrep- 
resentations, we do not blame Hanoi for 
approaching any such peace initiative with 
suspicion. And if it finally rejects the plan as 
a basis for negotiations, the administration 
would still not be justified in prolonging the 
war or keeping up the savage bombardment 
of recent months, which is useless as black- 
mail and counterproductive if you're trying 
to get a settlement. Much depends on how 
specific proposals are interpreted at the bar- 
gaining table, and on the general attitude 
of the negotiators as they work their way 
through a complex agenda. Nevertheless, the 
President has produced a blockbuster that 
just might unblock the impasse in Paris, He 
is not serving an ultimatum; he offers a 
compromise to get the United States out, free 
the prisoners, and make way for new politi- 
cal alignments in South Vietnam. He will 
consiaer “alternatives to make it even more 
flexible.” He's on the right track. 
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NEWS BULLETIN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting into the Recorp the weekly 
news bulletin of the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, compiled 
and written by its communications com- 
mittee staff. The bulletin is for the week 
ending February 7. 

The bulletin follows: 


News BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION, FEBRUARY 
7, 1972 
The next meeting of the full ARBC will 

be on Monday, February 21, in Washington, 

D.C. on the following days, Tues. & Wed., 

Feb. 22-23, the national bicentennial confer- 

ence (50 states meeting) for the governors 

and bicentennial commissions of the 50 

states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 

and the territories will convene in Washing- 
ton. 

The Rhode Island bicentennial commis- 
sion’s subcommittee on religious celebrations 
headed by Rev. Terrelle B. Crum of Barring- 
ton College and Rabbi Theodore Lewis of 
Touro Synagogue has recommended creation 
of a state interfaith bicentennial commit- 
tee, representing all religions, that might 
arrange special services, both interfaith and 
denominational, to be held during 1976. “We 
would encourage stress to be put upon the 
religious contributions to freedom in the 
present as well as in colonial times,” the 
subcommittee said last week. 

On February 1, a House Public Works Sub- 
committee approved a measure that would 
authorize construction of a convention cen- 
ter-sports arena complex at Mount Vernon 
Square in Washington, D.C. Congressman 
Kenneth J. Gray (Ill.), subcommittee chair- 
man, said the facilities would be named the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Bicentennial Center. 
“We hope it will be ready in time for the 
1976 bicentennial celebration,” said Con- 
gressman Gray, who cosponsored the meas- 
ure with Congressman Joel T. Broyhill 
(Va.). 

The Stackpole Company, an affiliate of 
Commonwealth Communications Services, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., has just published a 
book entitled “How to plan and conduct a 
bicentennial celebration” by Adele Gutman 
Nathan. The cover states “for schools, clubs, 
civic and community groups—step-by-step, 
complete details on dramatizing America’s 
200th anniversary in vignettes, parades, 
happenings, pageants.” 

Last week it was announced that the 
Washington, D.C. area subway agency has 
decided to step up its work schedule so that 
metro service to National Airport and RFK 
Stadium will be operating in time for bi- 
centennial activities in 1976. Metro general 
manager Jackson Graham said the step-up 
is needed “in order to meet the administra- 
tion’s goal in support of the bicentennial 
program and have much of the metro sys- 
tem in operation as possible.” 

On Monday, January 31, George H. Ebner, 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Bi- 
centennial Commission addressed the Eco- 
nomic Development Council of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania along with Daniel S. Buser, 
ARBC director of communications, who dis- 
cussed national plans. In summing up on the 
commitment the bicentennial demands, Mr. 
Ebner related the story of the chicken and 
pig walking down the road and coming upon 
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a cafe advertisement that read “Ham and 
eggs, 79¢.” The chicken asked, “What do 
you think of that?” “Not much,” replied the 
pig, “after all it’s only a contribution from 
you, but a total commitment from me.” 

Congratulations to ARBC chairman David 
J. Mahoney, who became the first recipient of 
the Joseph Wharton medal presented on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
Wharton Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on February 1. At the 
dinner chairman Mahoney asked the Nation's 
entire business community to get behind 
the commission by adopting commitments 
and contributing programs to the bicenten- 
nial. Chairman Mahoney was also honored 
recently with Advertising Age's man of the 
year award. 

In honor of the approaching bicentennial, 
the Baltimore custom house was recently dec- 
lared “an historic custom house” in a dedi- 
cation ceremony. Praising the move for pres- 
ervation were key speakers U.S. Customs 
Commissioner Myles J. Ambrose and Mrs. 
Helen Delich Bentley, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission. 

In a public poll in Philadelphia last week 
the Inquirer asked, “Is Eastwick a good site 
for the bicentennial (Expo) ?” the resulting 
phone calls showed 73% in favor, while 27% 
opposed. A similar poll recently on Fairmont 
Park was nearly reversed. 

A recent editorial appearing in the Rapid 
City (S.D.) Journal states: “Dozens and 
eventually thousands of people, Indians in- 
cluded, will be asked to become involved in 
the 1976 observance . . . The bicentennial is 
to be an all-American celebration steeped 
deeply in history... . It is a fact that almost 
200 years have passed since the United States 
formed a government. Long ago it stopped 
dealing with the Indians by way of treaties 
that were broken. If the bicentennial ob- 
servance cannot be developed to show we are 
moving ever closer together as a nation of all 
races and colors, it will miss its mark.” 

New York State Senator Dalwin J. Niles 
(Johnstown) a member of the New York 
ARBC, has introduced a concurrent resolu- 
tion in cooperation with the State of Georgia 
directing the governor and the New York Bi- 
centennial Commission “to aid in the re- 
moval of the remains of revolutionary patriot 
William Few from New York to the State of 
Georgia.” Colonel Few was a patriot who 
served in the legislatures of both states, was 
instrumental in the revolutionary movement 
and was in the forefront nationally while a 
citizen and a representative of the State of 
Georgia. 

Mrs. Jane Elliott, a Riceville, Iowa, ele- 
mentary school teacher, and her third grad- 
ers are planning a bicentennial park on a 
small site in the center of town. They’re hop- 
ing that their bicentennial efforts will be a 
contribution to the environment as well as 
the national program. 

A bicentennial poetry anthology including 
works my Chicanos, American Indians, blacks, 
youth, and the elderly is being planned by a 
teacher at Antioch College and a California 
health worker. Their anthology would be 
divided into sections—heritage, open house, 
and horizons. 

“Trees from the nation’s history” is being 
considered as & national forest products as- 
sociation bicentennial theme. Seeds from 
trees at least 200 years old and identified as 
“of historical interest’ would be gathered 
and through the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior would be distributed to state 
foresters who,in turn, would distribute them 
to boy scouts, girl scouts and other appro- 
priate groups for planting. A “how-to-do-it"” 
planting handbook would accompany the 
seeds. 

On Wednesday, February 2, the full house 
passed by a 387-1 vote the ARBC’s medal’s 
legislation, H.R. 7987. The bill now goes to 
the Senate for further action. 
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FACTS CLEAR UP FALSE IMAGE 
OF YOUTH 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, through the 
years many adults have been suspicious 
that young people are not responsible 
and account for the “country going to 
the dogs.” This feeling was prevalent 
long before there was any mention of a 
generation gap as such, There is no 
doubt that young people as a whole have 
been unjustly accused. 

With half the population now under 
25 years of age, some major adjustments 
will have to be made in the thinking of 
those who have maligned our youth. 

A timely discussion of the false image 
of youth that has been created is con- 
tained in an editorial in The Augusta 
Chronicle of January 4, 1972 entitled 
“A Raw Deal,” as follows: 

A Raw DEAL 


We think the teen-age and young adult 
section of the population is getting a raw 
deal, and we think it is time that something 
is done about it. 

Persons who are ignorant, spiteful, naive— 
or who because of personal identification with 
radical elements are indulging in wishful 
thinking—are responsible for a false image 
of youth. They have done their level best to 
create the idea that youth has thrown over- 
board all tested and proved values, and has 

to an intellectual and moral bar- 
barism. The latest example of thousands that 
could be cited is the statement yesterday by 
columnist Sydney Harris that “youth” (with- 
out qualification) has no clear idea of the 
meaning of values. Harris equated the results 
of this alienation from moral standards with 
“barbarism.” 

For many years, editorials on this page 
have cited case after case in which the youth 
of Augusta and the Central Savannah River 
Area have displayed the highest type of re- 
sponsibility, comparing well with—or even 
exceeding—what might be expected of adults. 

Now comes a report from the Institute of 
Life Insurance of New York, with results of 
a survey conducted in 72 different geographic 
locations, which indicates that Americans 
between 14 and 25 years old are as good citi- 
zens as you could expect, in comparison with 
any cross-section of the Nation. 

Four out of five, the report said, believe 
people should be responsible for taking care 
of themselves and not rely on a federal dole. 

Six of 10 said that with a hypothetical 
windfall of $3,000, they would invest or save 
the money, and most of the rest would pur- 
chase an automobile. 

Seven of 10 aim either for executive, pro- 
fessional or workmen’s careers, with family 
life and residential location normal to such 
activity. Only 8 per cent would abdicate the 
responsibilities of a productive life and aim 
at social reform as their sole objective. 

There was an imposing 87 per cent who 
felt that saving is necessary, and 86 per cent 
who believed life insurance is essential. Only 
10 per cent would shun any effort at saying. 

The survey came to the conclusion that 
there’s more continuity than change. The 
old-fashioned values of marriage, family, 
financial security, savings, a good job—those 
are the ones to which the great majority still 
subscribe. 

This sort of support for what most parents 
already believed to be true should help ban- 
ish the myth that the younger generation is 
primarily an assortment of hippies, swingers, 
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radicals and activists who spend their time 
burning ROTC buildings and hunting some 
way to get by without working. 

So, the next time you hear of some wild- 
eyed youth who flouts the values of civilized 
humanity, discount him as being the rare 
misfit—not the rule. News by its very defi- 
nition is the incident which is the exception, 
and not the norm. 

The reason there are fewer headlines about 
the wholesome lives of the majority of young 
people than about the misdeeds of the fringe 
element is that the silent majority are, after 
all the overwhelming majority. 


EMPLOYMENT: THE NEGLECTED 
INDICATOR 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past week the Wall Street Journal has 
printed two informative articles on the 
general subject of employment and un- 
employment. 

The first article, by Federal Commis- 
sioner of Statistics Geoffrey H. Moore, 
points up the fallacy of focusing on un- 
employment statistics to appraise the 
economic scene. Employment statistics 
deserve equal if not more attention, prin- 
cipally because an employed person can 
be defined with more precision than an 
unemployed one. 

The second article is an appraisal 
of current employment-unemployment 


trends against the historical backdrop of 
the thirties. 

I insert the two articles below for the 
interest of my colleagues: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 3, 1972] 
EMPLOYMENT: ‘THE NEGLECTED INDICATOR 


(By Geoffrey H. Moore) 


Ask any newspaper reader what the unem- 
ployment rate today is and he will probably 
know it is about 6%. Ask him whether em- 
ployment is rising, or falling or remaining 
about the same and he probably won't have 
the foggiest idea. If he has thought about it 
at all, he may reason that employment and 
unemployment are just reverse sides of the 
same coin, and if you know what is happen- 
ing to one, the opposite must be happening 
to the other. Unfortunately, he would be 
wrong. 

In general, a great deal more is said about 
the unemployment rate and its movements 
than about the level of employment and its 
movements. This is understandable because 
of our public concern about the hardships 
suffered by many who can’t find work. But, 
as an indicator of the economic situation, 
employment deserves at least equal atten- 
tion. Three principal reasons underlie this 
assertion. 

First, the concept of employment is firmer 
than the concept of unemployment. Having a 
job and being paid for it is, for the most part, 
an observable experience. True, there are 
some fuzzy situations—as when a person is 
on strike, or when he has accepted a job but 
has not yet started to work, or when he is on 
vacation without pay, or when he is working 
only a few hours a week. But most of these 
situations can be objectively identified and 
decided by rules set up for the purpose. 

The concept of unemployment is quite 
different. For those who have had a job and 
have just been laid off, the situation may be 
clear, Nevertheless, unless the worker is doing 
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something to seek work, he will not be 
counted as unemployed according to the def- 
inition used for many years in the U.S. 
Those who are unemployed because they have 
been laid off constitute only 40% to 50% 
of the unemployed. The rest have either 
quit their jobs voluntarily or have not re- 
cently (or ever) had a job. Now they are 
seeking one. 
THE JOB SEEKERS 


Seeking a job is not as clear-cut a con- 
dition as having a job. One can seek half- 
heartedly or energetically. One can seek a 
job, yet turn down one or more offers. One 
can set realistic or unrealistic standards for 
pay, hours, type of work or location. Fur- 
thermore, one can accept a job without hav- 
ing sought it, in which case one will be- 
come employed without having been unem- 
ployed. Or one can seek a job and at the 
same time have another full-time activity, 
such as being a student. Or one can have 
given up seeking a job because none was 
to be found, yet be quite ready to take one if 
the opportunity comes along. 

In short, for a sizable number of the job- 
less, whether one is unemployed or not is 
to some degree a matter of opinion. In the 
household survey from which estimates of 
total employment and unemployment are de- 
rived, questions are answered by the re- 
spondent—often the housewife who hap- 
pens to be at home and who answers for the 
entire family. Hence there is bound to be 
some variability in opinion from one house- 
hold to another, or from the same house- 
hold at different times. This is one reason 
for paying close attention to unemployment 
rates for those whose unemployed status is 
not likely to be in doubt—married men or 
heads of household, those who have lost their 
job or those who are seeking full-time work. 
It is also a reason for focusing on em- 
ployment trends, since variability of opin- 
ion is likely to be much less important when 
the individual is employed. 

A second reason for watching the trend of 
employment is statistical. Because only a 
small fraction of the labor force is unem- 
ployed, the numbers are subject to a much 
larger relative sampling error than the num- 
bers of employed. Moreover, seasonal vari- 
ations are easier to eliminate in employment 
than in unemployment, so the results are 
less subject to revision. Hence one can be 
more confident with respect to a developing 
trend in the employment than in the unem- 
ployment data. 

A third reason that employment deserves 
equal consideration with unemployment as 
an index of the economic health of the na- 
tion has to do with their cyclical behavior. 
Ordinarily the total labor force of the coun- 
try—those at work and seeking work—grows 
fairly steadily year in and year out with the 
growth of population. The business cycle 
has some effect on the rate of growth of labor 
force, especially on those workers who are 
not the family breadwinners, but the influ- 
ence is relatively small. What the business 
cycle does affect in a substantial way is em- 
ployment, and these effects take time to 
spread across the entire economy. Not all 
companies or establishments or industries 
begin to expand at once when an economic 
recovery begins, nor do they all contract at 
once when a recession hits. 


GROWTH OF THE LABOR FORCE 


As a result, at the beginning of a recovery 
the expansion of aggregate employment 
usually starts off at a slow pace, less than 
the continuing growth of the labor force. 
Indeed, the growth of the labor force may 
be stimulated to some degree by the improv- 
ing employment situation. Unemployment 
continues to rise, therefore, despite the rise 
in employment. 

But the rise in unemployment under these 
conditions is not a sign that the economy is 
deteriorating. On the contrary, the economy 
is gaining strength. Moreover, the outlook is 
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improving even for many of those who are 
unemployed, because the prospects for find- 
ing a job improve when employment is ris- 
ing—since that means more workers are 
being hired than are being fired. 

In short, at a time of economic recovery 
unemployment is typically a lagging indica- 
tor relative to employment. Not until the 
expansion of employment catches up with 
and surpasses the growth in the labor force 
is there any decline in unemployment. 

It is equally true, of course, and for simi- 
lar reasons, that at the time of an economic 
downturn unemployment tends to be a 
leading indicator relative to employment. 
The slowing in the rate of increase in total 
employment, while the labor force continues 
to grow at about the same pace as before, 
usually brings about a rise in unemploy- 
ment before employment begins to decline. 
This underlines the importance of consider- 
ing the movements of both employment and 
unemployment. 

Indeed, none of the points made above 
denigrate the importance of the unemploy- 
ment data. What they do suggest is that just 
as close attention should be paid to the 


trend of employment in appraising the eco- 
nomic scene, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 7, 1972] 


APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
In BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Would you believe that nearly eight million 
new jobs have been generated by the U.S. 
economy in the past five years? That's more 
jobs than there are men, women, and chil- 
dren in the great metropolis of New York 
City. Well, such is the case. And, almost 
without notice, the country’s bustling army 
of job-holders has climbed above 80.5 mil- 
lion for the first time in history. It is as 
good a starting point as any for another 
effort to help keep the ‘unemployment situa- 
tion” in perspective. 

Writing in this newspaper last week, Geof- 
rey H. Moore, who heads the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, stressed 
the importance of watching not just the 
unemployment figures but also the trend of 
employment as a key to the country’s eco- 
nomic health. And his point was well made. 
The unemployment gets the public atten- 
tion while the gains in jobholder numbers 
are often ignored. 

The table below traces the growth of all 
civilian employment since 1966. Totals 
through 1971 are yearly averages. The 1972 
figure is the seasonally adjusted total for last 
month, released over the week-end along 
with the January unemployment rate figure 


Employment 
72, 895, 000 


TT, 902, 000 
78, 627, 000 
79, 120, 000 
80, 626, 000 


How do unemployment and employment go 
uv at the same time? The answer lies in 
what is meant by the “unemployed.” In the 
public mind it just means people who have 
lost their jobs, who have been laid off, fired. 
But that isn’t the whole story at all. The 
“unemployed” total also includes, in addi- 
tion to many who have quit their jobs, many 
many, more who either have never worked 
before or have decided to look for a job 
again after having been out of the labor 
force for some time. In this group are many 
teen-agers and housewives. 

Actually, the people who are jobless be- 
cause they have been laid off constitute only 
some 40% to 50% of all those listed as 
“unemployed.” 

To put the employment-unemployment 
thing in focus, take one simple example. 
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Suppose a man is fired. He is unemployed. 
Now, suppose his wife, who hasn't worked 
outside the home in a long time, decides she 
had better look for a job. She, until she 
finds one, is unemployed. Finally, suppose 
their teen-age son, wanting to help if he can, 
starts looking for work after school, but 
doesn't find anything immediately. He is 
unemployed. 

In this case you have one job lost while 
unemployment goes up by three. If, at the 
same time, you have two other men getting 
new jobs, the result is; employment up one, 
unemployment up three. 

This pattern does not bespeak a recession- 
ary period, In real recessions, the total num- 
ber of people employed either stops rising or 
falls. And in serious economic slumps, the 
employment shrinkage can be massive . 

Maybe it is natural that this is forgotten. 
The country hasn't had a really bad period 
economically in thirty-odd years. The ranks 
of those who remember the last one are thin- 
ning. For millions who neither remember it 
nor read history, it just didn’t exist. So, for 
the record, here’s what happened to payrolls 
in the 1930s. 


Employment 


That was some nine million workers— 
about 20 out of every 100 working—being 
duped off the payrolls within a short 36 
months. 

And in speaking of the 1930s we are not 
exactly talking about ancient times. The 
era after all was well into the 20th Century. 
It was, in fact, the last full, relatively peace- 
ful decade before we entered the period that 
has included, in sequence, World War II, 
the cold War, the Korean War, and the Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Throughout the full stretch of the 1930s 
(not just the bottom of the recession) the 
unemployment rate on a full-year basis 
never fell below 14%. For four years in the 
period, it was 20% or higher. These rates as 
applied to today’s 85-million labor force 
would mean staggering multitudes of out- 
of-work people, 

Keeping in mind today’s approximately 
five million unemployed as a yardstick, here's 
what it would look like. 


1972 
equivalent 
unemployed 


Unemploy- 
ment rate 
(percent) 


This is not an attempt to be sensational by 
pulling up a chronicle of what everybody 
hopes is the dead past. Rather it is an effort 
to offer a historical backdrop for any realistic 
wrestling with the question: What is 
“normal” unemployment? 

Certainly “normal” can’t be assumed to be 
the same as “ideal.” The 4%-or-less level 
may quite legitimately be taken as a near- 
ideal target. But there is, thus far at least, 
mighty little cause to consider it “normal.” 
The country has only had it in periods of war 
effort when much manpower was either in 
uniform or defense industry production or 
both. But that’s about it. 

In the 1960s, which saw the longest stretch 
of recession-free economic activity in mod- 
ern times, the unemployment rate never was 
below 5.2% for any full year until U.S. in- 
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volvement in Vietnam was sharply stepped 
up. 
“Five million people out of work” may 
sound like a lot even in a nation of nearly 
210 million—and even if nearly a militon 
and a half of the jobless are school-kid teen- 
agers. But even in World War II 1943, with 
the jobless rate at a tiny 1.9%, there were 
still over a million people listed as “unem- 
ployed.” And in 1969, with the Vietnam effort 
pushing the jobless rate down to 3.5%, nearly 
three million were classified as “unem- 
ployed.” 
—JOHN O'RILEY. 


ECOLOGICAL CON MAN 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the environ- 
mental and ecological con man is 
abroad in our land preaching doom and 
disaster. Many good citizens are being 
duped by his snake-charming environ- 
mental medicine show. We are in dan- 
ger of being hoodwinked and bam- 
boozled into national hysteria by his old 
worn-out carnival “backstreet shell 
game.” 

Dr. Ross E. McKinney is a distin- 
guished and respected professor of civil 
engineering and the head of the depart- 
ment of environmental health engineer- 
ing at the University of Kansas. I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress the following excerpts 
of an address from the National Ob- 
server by Dr. McKinney before the 
Kansas Public Health Association: 
[From the National Observer, Jan. 29, 1972] 
WATCH OUT FOR THE EcoLocicaL CoN MAN 

(By Ross E. McKinney) 


In recent months we have heard more 
and more about “unbreathable air, undrink- 
able water, inedible fish, eroded mountain- 
sides, intolerable noise, scarred Alaskan 
tundra, and poisoned mother’s milk.” ... 

Each day brings new stories of environ- 
mental horror, Each new story must be worse 
than the last in order to get even a measure 
of attention from our ever-fieeting media. 

Like a large wounded animal, the public 
has responded to this environmental danger 
with screams of lament. There is no hope for 
the future. All is lost. It is merely a matter 
of time before mankind is flushed down the 
tube, once and for all. There is doubt that we 
will live long enough to see the dawn of an- 
other century. The picture is painted with 
blacker and blacker hues. And like the 
wounded animal, the public cries out for life. 
Environmental pollution must be stopped. 
The world must be made pristine again. Time 
is of the essence. Do we have time or is it 
already too late? 

As is normal in times of stress, various 
groups of people step forward to meet the 
challenge. All are eager to do battle. All have 
the answers we seek. Some of the answers are 
simple; some of the answers are quite expen- 
sive; and some of the answers are even mag- 
ical. 

Ever since the beginning of time man has 
been fascinated by magic. The sleight-of- 
hand artist, the Brooklyn-bridge salesman, 
the something-for-nothing specialist, and 
the ecological medicine man have held a 
special charm that has permitted the sucker 
to be taken without his realizing it. The name 
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of the game is “Making It Without Any Ef- 
fort.” The con man makes it with a mini- 
mum effort on his part while the sucker loses 
what little he had. 

Currently, we are involved in one of the 
largest con games ever played, the environ- 
mental con game. It is an easy game to play. 
It requires no skill and works best in a high- 
ly educated, technologically oriented, socially 
conscious society. There is no easier sucker 
than someone who has been exposed to a 
smattering of knowledge; who has tasted the 
fruits of technology; and who feels slightly 
guilty for haying it so much better than his 
fellow man. Unfortunately, the environ- 
mental con man is not easy to spot. He comes 
in many shapes and forms. Most of all, he 
wears the cloak of respectability. The en- 
vironmental con man is well-educated, both 
technically and socially; but he has no con- 
science. 

If we examine the facts carefully, we would 
find that environmental pollution is not 
something that suddenly caught up with us a 
few years back. It is not something that is 
strangely peculiar to the United States and 
other technological nations. It is not the end 
product of a greedy society that is consuming 
all the earth’s resources at an ever-increasing 
rate. Environmental pollution has been with 
us since the beginning of time and will be 
with us until the end of the earth. We cannot 
escape from pollution but we do not have to 
live in a polluted environment. For centuries 
man has lived in an ever-increasingly pol- 
luted world. Slowly but surely, he learned 
that environmental pollution destroys life 
both actually and spiritually. Once he learned 
this, man had the key to solving the pollu- 
tion problems once and for all. 

One of the major aspects of our current 
environmental-pollution binge is its nega- 
tiveness. Everything about pollution today is 
negative. Unfortunately, two negatives do not 
make a positive. It is interesting to note that 
the negative approach to pollution appeals 
to most people. They like to think that they 
must be punished for having the good life. 
The more they enjoy life, the more they must 
be punished. Since suffering appeals to so 
many, it is not surprising to note that the 
environmental con men are preaching salva- 
tion through further suffering. Needless to 
say, further suffering can be obtained only 
at great cost to the public and gain to the 
environmental con artist. As long as we ac- 
cept this strange philosophy of personal 
guilt for enjoying life, we will not make any 
real progress in solving pollution or in get- 
ting rid of our environmental con men.... 

The con men have been very effective in 
undermining public confidence in existing 
pollution-control specialists. Existing pol- 
lution-control people have been blamed for 
allowing the situation to deteriorate to the 
sorry state that now exists. The public is be- 
ing conned into believing that things are get- 
ting worse and worse. Actually, just the op- 
posite is true. The situation is actually get- 
ting better and better. This progress is not 
being made by the environmental con men 
but by the plodding professional who does 
the work and is never recognized. 

One of the current fallacies being ex- 
pounded by environmental con men is that 
more money will solve all of our environ- 
mental problems. There is no doubt that 
more money will have to be spent for en- 
vironmental pollution control. A clean en- 
vironment is not free. But it does not need 
to cost as much as the environmental con 
men have indicated. 

A typical example of the environmental 
con game is the construction-grants pro- 
gram for municipal waste-water treatment 
plants, Initially, the construction grants 
were proposed as carrots to help local areas 
recover after World War II. The professional 
people mistakenly thought that a little Fed- 
eral support would help the local levels over 
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the financial hurdles that had accumulated 
during World War II. 

Unfortunately, the professionals failed to 
recognize the real impact of that request. 
Over the years the construction-grant pro- 
gram changed as the environmental con men 
recognized the real value of this incentive 
program. The rules were changed so that 
today the mayor of Lincoln, Neb., can pub- 
licize the fact that Lincoln will have its ex- 
panded sewage plant for only 20 cents on the 
dollar. The State of Nebraska will pay 25 
cents on the dollar and the Federal Govern- 
ment has promised to pay 55 cents on the 
dollar. 

Since everyone pays such a minor share 
of the total cost, no one cares if the cost 
is inflated somewhat artificially. ... 

The only catch is that the rea] cost is well 
over a dollar for each dollar committed, The 
people could get the job done for a dollar 
per dollar cost if they would do it them- 
selves; but they want something for nothing. 
They are suckers for the free-money concept. 

The local politicians love this procedure 
because they get credit for bringing in all 
this free money to the local area. The pollu- 
tion is created at the local level and can be 
solved only at the local level. Fragmenta- 
tion of responsibility for funding has caused 
a loss of local control. Increased bureauc- 
racy plays right into the hands of the en- 
vironmental con men and they are having a 
field day at all levels—local, state, and 
Federal. ... 

The solutions to pollution lie with the 
professionals. There are no magic solutions; 
but there are new ways of doing things. 
There is a positive way of moving ahead but 
it takes lots of work and effort. It means 
that we are not going to solve our environ- 
mental pollution problems in just a few 
years of effort. We are going to be working 
on these problems from now until eternity. 
We can never stop working. 


SUPPORT FOR AGRICULTURAL 
CHILD LABOR BILL 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has be- 
fore it an amended version of H.R. 10499, 
the Agricultural Child Labor Act of 1972. 
The Subcommittee on Farm Labor of 
that committee, meeting on December 7 
last, gave its approval to the amended 
version of H.R. 10499 without a dissent- 
ing vote. A good deal of interest in and 
support for this legislation is being heard 
in various parts of the country, but per- 
haps nowhere is there a more concen- 
trated effort to mobilize public opinion 
than in the great State of Ohio, where 
Father John Bank, the regional director 
for the United Farm Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee, has been active on what 
must be a round-the-clock campaign to 
inform people about the nature of op- 
pressive child labor in agriculture, its 
presence throughout our Nation, and the 
existence of legislation designed to 
curb it. 

Father Bank is not, of course, the only 
voice to speak out on this subject. The 
hearings which led to the approval of 
H.R. 10499 were sparked by joint efforts 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the National Committee on 
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the Education of Migrant Children. 
Eleanor Eaton of AFSC and Cassandra 
Stockburger of the National Committee, 
and Eli Cohen of the National Child 
Labor Committee have all lent their help 
and their considerable persuasive powers 
to this cause. 

But I mention Father Bank in partic- 
ular because I have recently received 
from the Ohio area a number of edito- 
rials and other endorsements in support 
of H.R. 10499. Among these are an elo- 
quent editorial from the magazine St. 
Anthony Messenger, a resolution of the 
Cincinnati City Council, a resolution of 
the Jewish Community Relations Coun- 
cil of Cincinnati, and a recent article by 
Jane Schulte, directress of the Santa 
Maria Day Care Center in Cincinnati. 
I insert these expressions of support for 
H.R. 10499, and the text of testimony 
given by Father Bank before the Rural 
Development Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, when that 
body was taking testimony in Bowling 
Green, Ohio, last December, to be printed 
at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the St. Anthony Messenger, February 
1972] 
OPPRESSIVE CHILD LABOR PRACTICES—A 
POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


A law to eliminate child labor in agricul- 
ture is scheduled for a vote in Congress this 
month. So far, efforts to protect children in 
agriculture have failed due to inadequate 
legislation and lax enforcement of existing 
laws. If the American people understood the 
issues, we think they would work for passage 
of House Resolution 10499 even if it meant 
more expensive fruits and vegetables. 

More than one-fourth of paid farm laborers 
are children under 16. They are not protected 
from labor exploitation—long hours, un- 
healthy conditions and meager wages—by ef- 
fective or enforced Federal or state legisla- 
tion. Where state and Federal laws exist, 
they do not apply to children working out- 
side of school hours. 

Because adult members of a farm labor 
family are not paid enough to keep their 
families from starving, young children must 
go to work to help provide necessities. Often 
this means that the child works from 5:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. in 100 degree heat for a wage of 
$1. In some parts of the country children 
working in strawberry fields for 10 hours a 
day receive 30 cents an hour. Why allow a 
child to work such long hours for such a pit- 
tance? While $3 may seem like an insignif- 
icant amount in relation to normal fair 
wages, that $3 a day provides a necessary part 
of the family’s living income. 

Increasing use of pesticides, insecticides 
and complex farm machinery makes agricul- 
ture the third most dangerous industry in 
the United States. Much of the work done by 
children in the fields is hazardous. They are 
not given proper protective clothing when 
working in freshly sprayed fields, and at 
times the fields are sprayed while the chil- 
dren are working in them. 

Long hours in the fields often prevent the 
exhausted children from securing proper rest 
and taking part in normal childhood activi- 
ties. Being an economic asset to the family, 
the child often misses school for a great part 
of the academic year. Improper diet and the 
strain of hard work in furnance-like fields 
can permanently affect the child’s health. 
Field work for 10 to 12 hours a day retards 
the child's normal social, educational and 
psychological development. With little or no 
education, weak health, poor working condi- 
tions and inadequate wages, the child in 
agriculture finds himself stuck in the farm 
labor market with no way to escape. The 
cycle continues for another generation. 
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Six years ago the 1938 Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which protects children under 16 from 
unfair labor practices in commerce and in- 
dustry, was amended to protect children in 
agriculture. Provisions were added that pro- 
hibited a child under 16 from working in the 
fields during school hours and also prohibited 
him from doing certain hazardous jobs. The 
major loophole in this law is that it does not 
protect children outside of regular school 
hours. 

Besides, the school hours provision of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is not enforced 
strictly because school board members, teach- 
ers and superintendents see that the child is 
an economic necessity to his family’s sur- 
vival, so they do not insist that he come to 
school during the busy seasons. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is not en- 
forced sufficiently by Federal officials for sev- 
eral reasons: 1) a lack of inspection officers 
prevents adequate checks for violations and 
allows only random spot checks; 2) even 
when discovered, violators are not penalized 
to the fullest extent of the law. 

In 1970, Federal inspection agents found 
over 13,000 violations of the provisions pro- 
tecting children, an increase of 15 per cent 
over 1969, 

Existing state legislation, too, is weak and 
ineffective. For example, New Jersey child 
protective legislation permits farmers to hire 
youngsters over 12 years of age and work 
them 60 hours a week “as long as the chil- 
dren don’t work more than 10 hours a day 
or more than six days in a row.” State au- 
thorities also note that the children can be 
worked day and night except for the hours 
that school is in session. The New Jersey law 
is representative of the kind of state “pro- 
tective” laws that exist today. 

The problem of enforcing weak state legis- 
lation is comparable to that of enforcing Fed- 
eral law. In one state eight inspection agents 
spent six days in tomato fields and discovered 
340 violations. Instead of prosecuting the vio- 
lators, the officers administered warnings. 

Farmers who oppose the child protective 
legislation and H.R. 10499 say that without 
the child labor they will have to hire adults 
and pay them more than the children were 
receiving, thus raising the price of produce. 
They also feel that “a little work never hurt 
any child.” 

To these farmers we say that we are not 
interested in buying cheaper produce at the 
expense of children’s well-being, health and 
education. And while “a little work” may not 
hurt the child who is integrating “a little” 
labor with the normal activities of childhood, 
the facts are all too clear that children in 
agriculture are being “hurt” by working 10 
hours a day around poisonous chemicals and 
dangerous machinery. 

House Resolution 10499, if passed by Con- 
gress, will prohibit employment of children 
under 14, except on a farm belonging to a 
parent or guardian; it will also permit em- 
ployment of children between 14 and 16 only 
if the Secretary of Labor decides that the 
work does not interfere with their health, 
well-being or schooling. Built into the law is 
an enforcement procedure which allows any 
citizen to file suit against a farm owner who 
violates the law. 

If you are interested in getting this law 
passed, now is the time to write to your 
congressman. House Resolution 10499 may 
not be the whole answer to the farm labor 
child’s problems, but it is a beginning.—S.O. 


Crry or CINCINNATI, 
January 28, 1972. 
Rev. JOHN BANK, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Deak REVEREND BANK: Council of the City 
of Cincinnati, State of Ohio, at its meeting 
on January 26, 1972, passed a resolution 
entitled: 
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RESOLUTION No. R/22-1972 


Endorsing the passage of House of Rep- 
resentatives Bill No. 10499, the Agricultural 
Child Labor Act, banning oppressive child 
labor in agriculture. 

Whereas, House of Representatives Bill No. 
10499 bans oppressive child labor in agri- 
culture, making it illegal to use children 
below the age of 14 for agricultural work and 
protecting children between the ages of 14 
and 16; and 

Whereas, the city of Cincinnati as one of 
Ohio’s major markets for produce is vitally 
concerned with the welfare of children work- 
ing in Ohio fields; and 

Whereas, it is in the best interests of the 
health and welfare of the children of Ohio 
and the nation that this legislation be 
passed; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the council of the city 
of Cincinnati, state of Ohio: 

That council hereby endorses the passage 
of House of Representatives Bill No. 10499, 
the Agricultural Child Labor Act, banning 
oppressive child labor in agriculture. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Senators from Ohio, 
the Representatives from the First and Sec- 
ond Districts of Ohio, and the Reverend John 
Bank, 1015 Vine Street, Room 526, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45202. 

JEWISH COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
CoUNCIL OFP CINCINNATI, 
February 1, 1972. 
Mr. JOHN MERRILL, 
Cincinnati Citizens for United Farm Work- 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. MERRILL: This is to inform you 
that on December 8, 1971, at the Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council Board meeting, it 
was unanimously resolved to support HR- 
10499. Attached is a copy of our letter sent 
to both Representatives Donald Clancy and 
William Keating. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL NEUMANN, 
Executive Assistant. 


TESTIMONY FOR THE SENATE RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING, DECEMBER 
14, 1971, BOWLING Green STATE UNIVERSITY, 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


(By Reverend John Bank, Director: United 
Farm Workers Organizing Committee, 
AFL-CIO, Regional Office for Southern 
Ohio and Kentucky) 


My name is Reverend John Bank. I am 
the Director of the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, Regional 
Office for Southern Ohio and Kentucky. I 
am a Roman Catholic priest of the Diocese 
of Youngstown and a member of the Na- 
tional Farm Worker Ministry. My office is 
located at 1015 Vine Street, Room 526, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45202. 

I would like to address myself to one as- 
pect of rural development—rural develop- 
ment in agriculture through unionization. 

As I speak to this Subcommittee Hearing, 
bills to govern unionization in agriculture 
are being proposed in a dozen states by agri- 
business spokesmen. Indigenous farm la- 
bor organizing is occurring in every farm 
state. The United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, AFL-CIO, based in Keene, 
California, is conducting a national drive 
to unionize over a million of this nation’s 
farm workers. 

It is my contention that unionization in 
agriculture provides an opportunity for 
growth and development for farm workers, 
for the rural communities in which they 
live and work, and for the industry that de- 
pends on their labor. 

On July 29, 1970, John Giumarra, Jr., 
spokesman for the Delano, California, grow- 
ers in response to Cesar Chavez’s remarks at 
the contract signing session which ended 
the five-year grape strike and boycott, said, 
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“We, too, are happy that peace now will 
come to this valley. This has been a mutual 
victory. The ranches will have peace and 
the farm workers will have higher wages and 
better working conditions. Now, as a result of 
our negotiations and this new contract, we 
anticipate a new era in the valley in which 
the strength of the union and the ability 
of the ranches to grow crops will enable 
us to get better prices for our products so 
that you may get better wages.” 1 

A month earlier, Hollis Roberts, who farms 
48,000 acres in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley and had been a staunch opponent 
of Chavez and the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, AFL-CIO, signed a con- 
tract with the union after a strike halted 
the peach harvest on one of his ranches in 
Fresno County. Roberts called his decision 
to sign a contract with UFWOC, AFL-CIO. 
“. . . one of the hardest things I’ve ever 
had to do.”* It represented a big change 
in his own thinking about Chavez and the 
union. The contract was signed in spite of 
many calls from other farmers in the area 
urging him not to sign. 

“In the end I just followed my own judg- 
ment,” he said. “After I got acquainted with 
Chavez and some of the other people in the 
union, I found them to be sincere. I learned 
to like Chavez and a lot of things we had 
been told about these people were not true. 

“It will be good for the country if agri- 
culture is unionized. I think it was Henry 
Ford who said it made the country when in- 
dustry was unionized, because, with higher 
wages, the workers could afford to buy the 
cars they were making. The same would be 
true with fruits and vegetables and beef 
and other foods,” Roberts said. 

The creation of a strong union, responsive 
to the needs of its members, is already 
bringing development to the farm work- 
ers who work under UFWOC, AFL-CIO, con- 
tracts. My preoccupation in this testimony 
will be the development of rural people 
through unionization in agriculture. 

Unionization will end child labor in agri- 
culture. According to the U.S. Senate Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor, 800,000 chil- 
dren are employed in agriculture, comprising 
an estimated one-third or one-fourth of the 
agricultural labor force, This data is reflected 
in Ohio where for four years straight, includ- 
ing the fall of 1970, Ohio had the most vio- 
lations of existing child labor laws in the 
country. Although stricter enforcement of 
the law by the Department of Labor this past 
season has reduced the number of violations, 
child labor in Ohio agriculture continues. On 
September 25, 1971, I, along with members of 
the Cincinnati Citizens for United Farm 
Workers, witnessed a 10-year-old girl har- 
vesting tomatoes on a farm near Findlay, 
Ohio. The child was working a 7TAM-7PM day 
filling 33 pound hampers of tomatoes and 
carrying them to the edge of a field where 
they were loaded onto a truck. Her piece- 
rate wage was 19¢ per hamper, about 67¢ per 
hour. 

Child labor in agriculture is the antithesis 
of child development, It is detrimental to the 
child's physical, psychological, and educa- 
tional growth. In January the Agricultural 
Child Labor Act, H.R. 10499, should reach 
the floor of Congress, Ohioans have contribu- 
ted substantial testimony to the hearings on 
H.R. 10499. Concerning this bill, which would 
eliminate the employment of children below 
age 14, the Administrator of the Ohio Bureau 
of Employment Services told me, “This bill, 
if passed, would surely help the farm acci- 
dent rate of minors. We have many children 
killed or maimed on farm tractors and other 
types of farm machinery every year. Ohio law 
permits minors of any age to operate farm 
tractors.” 

It is ludicrous to imagine an auto worker 
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taking his entire family to the plant each 
day to supplement his wage. Yet in Ohio's 
tomato and vegetable harvests, whole fami- 
lies must work to put together a living wage. 
The difference, of course, lies in the auto 
worker’s union wage as opposed to the farm 
worker’s powerlessness to negotiate a living 
wage. 

Unionization in agriculture will provide 
the higher wages farm workers need for sur- 
vival. The U.S. Department of Labor esti- 
mates that the average annual wage for a 
farm worker family of four is $2700. This 
same department estimates that if farm 
worker wages were doubled and the full in- 
crease passed on to the consumer, he/she 
would pay only a penny or two more for a 
head of lettuce, a dozen oranges or a two 
pound stalk of celery. UFWOC has been de- 
manding a one-fifth increase in wages. All 
contracts now call for over two dollars per 
hour plus incentive piece rates. 

Although migrant farm workers are em- 
ployed in more than 30 counties in Ohio, 
organized health services are offered in only 
14 counties. Farm workers in rural Ohio have 
no medical insurance, One of Ohio’s leading 
vegetable farmers told me in February of a 
Texas family he recruited in the 1970 season 
that worked all season to pay for the hospital 
bill incurred when a boy in the family, upon 
arriving in Ohio, had an emergency appen- 
dectomy. 

One of the recommendations of the Ohio 
State Advisory Committee on Civil Rights 
made after public hearings held by OSAC on 
October 28, 1968, was that growers, migrants, 
and governmental representatives develop at 
least minimal hospitalization plans for mi- 
grant farm workers. Three years later noth- 
ing has been done. 

To meet the needs of California farm 
workers, every UFWOC, AFL-CIO, contract 
entitles workers to the Robert F. Kennedy 
Memorial Medical Plan. The plan, funded by 
10¢ per man hour by the growers, cares for 
the health needs of the farm worker and 
his family. 

The U.S. Public Health Service estimates 
that, while other Americans can look forward 
to over 70 years as a life expectancy, the 
farm worker's life expectancy is only 49 years. 
Maternal mortality and child mortality at 
birth are both 120 per cent higher for farm 
workers than the national average. Influenza 
and pneumonia run 200 per cent higher than 
the national average. The accident rate for 
farm workers is 300 per cent higher than for 
other U.S. workers. 

According to the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 800 people a year are 
fatally poisoned by pesticides throughout the 
country. Thousands of farm workers experi- 
ence daily symptoms of pesticide poisoning 
which include dermatitis, rashes, eye irrita- 
tions, nausea, vomiting, fatigue, excessive 
sweating, headaches, double vision, dizziness, 
skin irritations, difficulty in breathing, loss 
of fingernails, nervousness, insomnia, bleed- 
ing noses and diarrhea. 

All contracts signed by UFWOC, AFL-CIO, 
contain a health and safety section that es- 
tablishes a Union Health and Safety commit- 
tee to formulate policies for the use of eco- 
nomic poisons, protective garments, mate- 
rials, tools and equipment, and sanitary con- 
ditions. Certain hard pesticides are totally 
banned. For example, UFWOC'’s contract with 
Inter Harvest, the nation’s number one let- 
tuce grower, states: “2,4-D, 2,4-5T, DDT, 
DDD, Aldrin, Diedrin, and Endrin shall not 
be used.” 

Such hard pesticides are harmful not only 
to field workers but also to consumers. Many 
pesticides, not water-soluble, cannot be 
washed off the fruit or vegetables and so build 
up within the fatty tissues of our bodies. 
Ecologists are also gathering extensive evi- 
dence on the danger of pesticides and herbi- 
cides for the environment. Union contracts 
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promoted by UFWOC are banning pesticides 
and herbicides still used on some lettuce 
fields in the Salinas Valley, but prohibited in 
Vietnam. 

Unionization through a UFWOC contract 
provides a new system of job security for the 
workers. They no longer have to deal with 
the exploitative labor contractor system or 
depend on their personal pull with foremen 
or growers for jobs. Under union contract 
they are hired on a seniority basis from the 
union hiring hall, This provision provides for 
stability in employment. Farm workers are 
also given for the first time procedure for 
handling grievances when they work under 
contract. 

Unionization has given the farm worker 
more development in more areas than all 
the legislation and welfare programs designed 
for his benefit. He is now experiencing a sta- 
bility that he has never known. Grape work- 
ers in California are taking root in communi- 
ties, where they were merely visitors before. 
Their children are staying in school. 

Some may say that the appearance of un- 
ions on farms in Ohio would immediately 
bring on mechanical harvesting of tomatoes 
and vegetables. This is not necessarily true. 
In fact, according to a report presented to 
the Governor’s Committee Studying Migrant 
Labor on May 17, 1971, “Although mechani- 
cal harvesting of tomatoes is causing and 
will continue to cause adjustments in the 
seasonal labor used by farmers in northwest 
Ohio, to date, the effect of mechanical har- 
vesting upon the number of seasonal laborers 
needed has not been great.” + 

The report offers five reasons for the slow- 
er acceptance of mechanical harvesting of 
processing tomatoes in Ohio than in other 
states. These are: 

(1) A more reliable labor force; (2) Slower 
development of varieties adopted to me- 
chancal harvesting; (3) A shorter harvesting 
season; (4) More weather risk during the 
harvest season; (5) Less emphasis given to 
mechanical harvesting by the industry. 

I believe that unionization of the Ohio 
tomato harvesters would strengthen the re- 
liable labor force, without necessarily forc- 
ing the cost of hand harvesting out of range. 
Unionization could help work out an in- 
dustry-wide approach to mechanization that 
would provide a source of labor for work 
on mechanical harvesters, as well as a re- 
training of those field hands who would be 
replaced. 

The alternative to an industry-wide ap- 
proach to mechanization is detrimental to 
rural development. Haphazard or sudden 
mechanization would simply force farm 
workers into the city ghettoes, where they 
would be further victimized by poverty and 
by unemployment, and where they would 
burden government rather than contribute 
to it. 

Mechanization is good when it frees men 
from brutal and degrading work. But the 
workers who helped build Ohio agribusi- 
ness and created the wealth needed to finance 
automation deserve a share in its benefits. 

t is my conviction that the solution to 
the problems of farm workers in this state 
will come only when the workers have 
achieved organized strength and bargaining 
power. Once this is attained farm workers will 
experience remarkable development. Their 
development, derived from unionization, 
will positively influence the rural communi- 
ties in which they live and work and the 
industry which they strive to expand. 


FOOTNOTES 

1 Delano Record, Thursday, July 30, 1971, 
No. 61. 

* “Why They Signed with the Union—Hollis 
Roberts” by Ron Harley, The Farm Quarterly, 
Sept.-Oct. 1970. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Mechanical Harvesting of Processing To- 
matoes in Ohio and Implications on the De- 
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mand for Seasonal Labor. A paper present- 
ed to Governors Committee Studying 
Migrant Labor, by Paul L. Wright, Area Ex- 
tension Agent, Farm Management, May 17, 
1971. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
FIELD 


(By Jane Schulte, Directress, Santa Maria 
Day Care Center, Cincinnati, Ohio) 


On a Saturday in late September a 10 year 
old Chicano girl, Odulia Limon, awoke at six 
to harvest tomatoes on a farm near Findlay, 
Ohio. She was already in the fields eight 
hours when photographer Daniel J. Ranso- 
hoff, John Bank from the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee and I arrived from 
Cincinnati that afternoon to document child 
labor in Ohio agriculture. 

The day was cold and rainy. Along the road 
leading into the field we saw a seemingly 
endless line of filled hampers of bright, red 
tomatoes. Near the line were six roughly clad 
arched backs, hands and arms swinging in 
constant motion, reaching, stretching, lifting 
the hampers of tomatoes. Odulia Limon 
stooped to harvest her share of the family 
tomato tonnage. Odulia worked from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. that day with one hour for lunch. 
For each 33 pound hamper she filled, her 
father received $.19. With an average of four 
hampers an hour, Odulia's hourly wage was 
$.76. I watched Odulia stooping, reaching, 
bending, straddling the sprawling vines, lift- 
ing the 33 Ib. hampers from the row to the 
edge of the road where they could be loaded 
onto a pick-up truck. I thought of the adult 
work environment, forced upon this little 
girl, destroying the possibilities my col- 
leagues and I work to create in city day care 
centers. I asked Odulia when she started to 
work in the fields. She said, “As long as I 
can remember.” 

Odulia came to Ohio in April from La 
Feria, Texas with her three teen-age sis- 
ters and brother, and her parents. They left 
Texas before the completion of the school 
year in order to start work in sugar beets and 
pickles. For the duration of the tomato sea- 
son, the family was living on the “pickle” 
money. Odulia and her family are part of the 
35,000 migrant farm workers who come to 
this state to harvest tomatoes, sugar beets, 
cucumbers and other vegetables, She is one 
of an estimated 800,000 child farm workers 
who work for American agribusiness. (U.S. 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 1970). 
Half of this child labor force, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor, is under twelve. 
They work to supplement a farm worker's 
average income of $2,700 per year. 

AGRIBUSINESS RESISTS 

This past September U.S. Congressman 
James O'Hara held hearings in Washington 
on his House of Representatives Bill 10499 
which would end child labor in agriculture 
as it was ended in industry in 1938 by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. His bill will run 
into stiff opposition from agribusiness. 

The agribusiness lobby has been successful 
in excluding farm workers from the right to 
collective bargaining that is guaranteed 
others by the National Labor Relations Act 
and from most other social and economic 
legislation of the century, including unem- 
ployment compensation and Social Security. 
Even when legislation is extended to farm 
workers, enforcement fails. Five years after 
Federal minimum wage legislation was ex- 
tended to agriculture, thousands of farm 
workers still labor for pay well below the le- 
gal minimum of $1.30 an hour. 

An amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1966 provides for some child 
labor restrictions in agriculture. However, 
enforcement of even these elementary provi- 
sions is token. Ohio, for instance, has had 
the worst record for abuse of child labor in 
agriculture in the country for the last four 
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years. Some contend that stricter enforce- 
ment in Ohio turns up more violations of 
child labor in agriculture than in other 
states. But last year Labor Department in- 
spectors were in Ohio fields for a total of only 
six days. Mr. Robert Pietrykowski, Area 
Director for the Labor Wage Department and 
Hours Division, was quoted in the New York 
Times (4/25/71) as saying, “If the agents had 
more time to devote to agriculture, it’s no 
telling how large the total number of viola- 
tions would be.” 

In Ohio the fine for child labor violations 
is $10,000. But Ohio growers are let off with 
warnings. The fine has never been imposed. 

In March 1971, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, co-recipients of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, released a special study, Child 
Labor in Agriculture Summer 1970, that de- 
scribes the status of American children who 
work for a living. In cooperation with the 
National Commission on the Education of 
Migrant Children, AFSC sent five teams of 
investigators into five states to document the 
use of child labor in agriculture during the 
summer of 1970. 

The teams investigated selected areas of 
Maine, Ohio, California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington state. The teams were told to docu- 
ment the incidence of child labor on the 
farms, the conditions under which the chil- 
dren work and the reason for it. The pub- 
lished reports of their two months of inves- 
tigation are admittedly neither comprehen- 
sive nor statistically significant as surveys. 
Some of the reports are not even complete. 
As a whole, though, they are valid eye- 
witness testimonies, interviews, discussions 
and researching that give a disturbing ac- 
curate indictment of those who employ chil- 
dren in agriculture. 

The team working in Ohio concluded, after 
researching the health services available to 
migrant workers: "Migratory life means eco- 
nomic deprivation. Economic deprivation and 
poor health are generally concurrent prob- 
lems. As to whether such an economic sys- 
tem will ever allow farm laborers such as the 
migrants to rise above their present economic 
supression is beyond the scope of this project. 
However, it appears evident that if the large 
processing corporations remain deaf to the 
needs of these people, that the profit motive 
must be named responsible for deprivation 
and rape.” 

EDUCATION LOST 

Odulia Limon, like thousands of other 
youngsters migrate with their families to 
Ohio to harvest one crop after another, These 
youngsters leave their home state before 
school is out in the spring and return after 
it has resumed in the fall. This fall, the 
State of Ohio Compulsory Education Laws 
are being more rigorously enforced. The ef- 
fect of enforcement as it relates to children 
working in the fields places the burden of 
responsibility totally on the parents, ren- 
dering the employer, in this case, the grower, 
totally inculpable. The court may require a 
parent convicted of failing to send his child 
to schoo] to post a bond of $100, that he will 
cause his child to remain in school for the 
full time school is in session. 

A parent can be fined not less than $5 nor 
more than $20 if convicted of failing to send 
his child to school. If a parent fails to post 
the $100 or fails or refuses to pay the fine, 
he can be imprisoned in the county jail 
not less than 10 days or more than 30 days. 

While in Ohio Odulia goes to school during 
the week, working after schoo], 12 hours on 
Saturday, and 12 hours on Sunday. However, 
when the Limon family returns to Texas in 
November, none of the credits earned by her 
or her sisters or brothers will transfer. Un- 
fortunately, by the time Odulia returns to 
Texas, school there will have started. She will 
have to wait until enrollment in January, 
and then, of course, lose credits for that 
period since they must come to Ohio in April. 
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STATE LAXITY 


Few states set the minimum for child labor 
outside school hours and those that do are 
lax about enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (1938). According to the 1966 
amendments to that act, oppressive child 
labor practices are prohibited and actionable. 
This broad statement is spelled out in more 
detail for most occupations. Agriculture, 
however, comes under a special heading. Chil- 
dren in agriculture, presumably, are covered 
by this “special heading.” 

Farmers may employ minors 16 years of age 
and over at anytime and in any agricultural 
occupation. 

No minor under 16 may be employed at any 
time in an agricultural occupation declared 
hazardous by the Secretary of Labor except 
on the home farm of his own parents. 

Children under 16 may not be employed in 
agriculture during school hours, except by 
parents on the home farm. 

Occupations in agriculture particularly 
hazardous for the employment of children 
under the age of 16 are: handling or applying 
anyhdrous ammonia, organic arsenic her- 
bicides, organic phosphate pesticides, or 
heavy-metal fungicides, including cleaning 
or decontamination equipment used in the 
application or mixing of such chemicals. 


DEFINING “OPPRESSION” 


As long as school is not in session where 
the child lives while he is working there 
is, under federal law, no minimum age. There 
are no federal regulations pertaining to the 
number of hours a day a child may work in 
agriculture. That is the entire legal control, 
at the federal level, of the use of child labor 
in agriculture. The term ‘‘oppressive” is no- 
where closely defined. Working in Ohio fields 
during the months of June, July, and August 
in the summer from dawn to dusk up to 
seven days a week in the hot sun for ap- 
proximately 76¢ an hour is, apparently, not 
considered an oppressive situation for Odulia, 
age 10. 

In Ohio, according to the Minor Labor Reg- 
ulation, it would seem that all children are 
covered by the state child labor laws, but 
agriculture is not specifically mentioned, al- 
though state law provides that persons under 
21 must have a wage agreement with the 
employer and that daily time records must be 
kept for two years for minors under eighteen. 
No one under 18 may work more than 8 hours 
a day or more than 48 hours in a calendar 
week, nor more than 6 days a week. In talk- 
ing with Odula’s father (with the help of 
an interpreter) I discovered that none of 
these regulations had ever been complied with 
in the three years he and his family have 
been working in Ohio. 

Child labor in agriculture can be ended by 
massive public support of two actions. The 
first is uniform national legislation against 
child labor with built-in effective enforce- 
ment—U.S. House of Representatives Bill 
10499. Legisiation was successful in stopping 
child labor in industry in 1938 and would be 
effective now. For too long agribusiness (90% 
of agriculture in the U.S. is corporation form- 
ing) has convinced the public that it is a 
Special industry requiring special privileges 
such as the exception Sec. 12(c) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended 
1961 and 1966. 

A classic example of the privilege of law for 
agribusiness is Public Law 78, the bracero 
program, Begun during the Second World 
War, it invited Mexican Nationals into the 
U.S. to harvest crops at slave wages while de- 
pressing the wages of American field workers 
and forcing further child labor. P.L. 78 was 
not abolished until 1964 when a coalition of 
church, civil rights and labor organizations 
overcame the vested interest entrenchment 
of agribusiness, A similarly fierce struggle 
and another strong coalition would be re- 
quired to stop child labor in agriculture. 
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HITTING THE SOURCE 


The second action to end child labor is to 
take away the reason for it—the denial of a 
living wage to a father of a farm working 
family. The best way to assure a living wage 
for American field workers—the way the 
workers themselves are choosing—is through 
a farm workers labor union. According to the 
American Friends Service Committee’s re- 
port, unionization such as that of grape har- 
vesters achieved by the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee would raise wages 
sufficiently for parents to earn what an en- 
tire family can now earn. Medical insurance 
through the union would add to a family’s 
net income. Support for the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee, directed by 
Cesar Chavez, becomes a vote for an end to 
child labor. 

In 1795 in a country whose child labor 
Charles Dickens would immortalize, Thomas 
Carlyle wrote: “The great law of culture is: 
let each become all that he was created ca- 
pable of being; expand if possible, to his full 
growth; and show himself at length in his 
own shape and stature, be these what they 
may.” 

Against the silhouette of a child stooped 
in a field, agribusiness stands void of culture. 


Say Ir Loup 


In July of this year, DCCDCA began a spe- 
cial public education project on behalf of 
America’s migrant children in cooperation 
with the Colorado Migrants’ Council, Denver. 

The four-month effort was conceived by Dr. 
Leonard Mestas, a vice-president of DCC- 
DCA's board of directors, associate director of 
the National Consortium for Bilingual Edu- 
cation, Fort Worth, and director of the Colo- 
rado Migrant Council's Day Care and Head 
Start programs. 

“We've got to let people know how horribly 
these children are being neglected and what 
the general public can do to help,” was Dr. 
Mestas’ mandate to the project staff. 

With that as a point of departure and with 
a modest $20,000 budget, Council staff devel- 
oped a package of materials ranging from 
television and radio announcements through 
a definitive survey of existing Federal pro- 
grams and explanations of how Title IV-A 
can be used for migrant children. This latter 
publication is designed to both help migrant 
organizations obtain sorely needed funding 
and to inform the lay public about on-going 
programs. 

At project outset, DCCDCA did a national 
survey of public and private migrant groups’ 
public information needs. From Florida 
northward and westward the responses were 
surprisingly uniform. The consistent theme 
was that few Americans knew anything about 
the life of migrant families and that only 
through a massive educational effort would 
local efforts on behalf of migrant children 
escalate in effectiveness. 

The other consistent response was predict- 
able. There was almost no money for the care 
of these children and what little existed dic- 
tated minimal services at best. 

Many migrant child care workers in an- 
swering letters confirmed the seriousness of 
the problem (see correspondence) often in 
tones of complete frustration and bitterness 
over the neglect and squalor they had to 
fight. 

SUMMARY REPORT 

Most offered valuable suggestions on ma- 
terials development and information sources. 
Particularly valuable was the listing of sym- 
pathetic journalists in various regions who 
have shown a commitment to reporting of the 
migrant problem. This data will be included 
in a post-project summary report and will be 
available to the public. 

Now that these materials are completed, 
the Colorado Migrants’ Council will distrib- 
ute them to concerned organizations includ- 
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ing Title I-B grantees. Plans are for Metro- 
Media Television to air the TV announce- 
ments on their outlets (a 30 million viewer- 
ship) and then be turned over to the other 
networks to be distributed upon request to 
local organizations for airing in affected com- 
munities. 

A follow-up booklet explaining how yolun- 
teers and organizations can help remedy con- 
ditions of migrant children at the local level 
is the final component in this educational 
program and will be available through local 
migrant or allied organizations. 

The Migrants Project also represented DCC- 
DCA’s first audio-visual media activity on a 
national level. Project director was Ralph 
Matthews, DCCDCA’s associate director for 
public affairs; Vicki Latham was materials 
development specialist; Janet Swenson, proj- 
ect editor. Television film work was done by 
WTTG-TV, Washington, D.C. and broadcast 
journalist John Ferguson produced the radio 
announcements. 


PROUD OF OUR NEWSPAPERS 
HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mrs, GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
paper is a community’s own best friend. 
It serves as a window to the world, and 
adviser for action, a loyal communicator 
of town affairs, and a conscience to com- 
munity leaders. 

Larger newspapers serve many com- 
munities on a day-to-day basis, bringing 
together countless news items which 
comprise the day’s events. And weekly 
journals have their own special role: To 
chronicle with local appreciation and in 
depth format the countless happenings 
which give substance to community life. 
The sturdy character of our people, their 
courage and strength during difficult 
times, their warmth and generosity all 
the time—the subtle moods, cherished 
hopes, building opportunities of their 
hometowns—all these ingredients, and 
more of the Connecticut way of life have 
been captured and preserved in the pages 
of our newspapers. 

We in Connecticut and in the Sixth 
District are very proud of our news- 
papers—their strength, vitality, and 
honest, complete reporting which marks 
the highest form of journalism. In fact, 
we are not alone in conferring accolades 
on our newspapers. During January, sev- 
eral weeklies and one daily in the dis- 
trict were honored at the 23d Annual 
Winter Convention of the New England 
Press Association. Awards were made for 
“best news story,” “best editorial page,” 
“general excellence,” and service to the 
community. 

The Plainville News won a first-place 
award for the “best editorial page” at 
the Boston convention attended by more 
than 500 editors, publishers, newsmen, 
and guests. Since 1966, the Plainville 
News has received 12 awards from the 
New England Press Association—rang- 
ing from “general excellence” and “best 
editorial features” to photography and 
awards for special sections. The News 
also was awarded first place for “best 
editorial page” in 1969 and 1970. 
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The Lakeville Journal was awarded 
second place for “general excellence,” and 
was given honorable mention for its edi- 
torial page. The New Milford Times, also 
not a newcomer to New England Press 
Association awards, took a third place 
award for “general excellence” and a 
third place for “best editorial page.” 
Times photographer Jack Muckstadt re- 
ceived honorable mentions for two photo- 
graphs in the features and personality 
section of the competition. A sister pub- 
lication, the Brookfield Journal received 
an honorable mention for its class, which 
comprises newspapers with a circulation 
of 2,500. 

The Winsted Evening Citizen, a daily, 
received two awards. The Citizen won an 
honorable mention in the best news 
story” category for its coverage and re- 
porting of a robbery at the Mechanics 
Bank Branch in New Hartford. In the 
community services awards category, the 
Citizen placed second for its participation 
in the Town of Winchester Bicentennial 
Celebration. 

Early in January, it was announced 
that several newsmen at the Bristol Press, 
also a daily, won awards in a recent 
Associated Press membership competi- 
tion. Press City Editor John Crane re- 
ceived a best news coverage award” in 
December for the story of a Bristol father 
and son who won $1 million in the New 
York State lottery. The Press also took 
the December Membership Enterprise 
Award for Dick Warner’s profile of the 
city’s new mayor. 

The residents of communities in the 
Sixth District understand the value of 


their newspapers; the talented editors 
and staffs of these community journals 
know full well their responsibilities to 
the people they serve. I am honored to 
applaud their achievements, their profes- 
sionalism and their commitment. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


— 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Spezker I, am 
very pleased to join with my colleagues 
in paying special tribute to the Youth 
for Understanding International Teen- 
age Student Exchange program. I have 
long felt that bringing your people to- 
gether from around the world for per- 
son-to-person interchanges is one of the 
most important ways we have of fostering 
international understanding. 

Certainly the knowledge and under- 
standing gained from these exchanges 
give the young people a better under- 
standing of cultures, philosophies, and 
ideals. In this time of international un- 
rest and turmoil, this meaningful effort 
to promote understanding is especially 
important. 

I am pleased to report that the Youth 
for Understanding program is popular in 
North Dakota, as the naturally friendly 
people of our State enjoy the opportu- 
nity to share with visitors in living ex- 
periences. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
NEW TRENDS IN DRUG ABUSE 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a re- 
cent article carried by the Christian 
Science Monitor written by Clive Law- 
rance about the Institute of Applied Psy- 
chotherapy. IAP is an addiction preven- 
tion program located in New York City; 
Fair Lawn, N.J.; Princeton, N.J.; Marion, 
Ind.; and Bridgeport, Conn. It is cur- 
rently funded and approved by the State 
Law Enforcement Planning Agency of 
New Jersey and the Narcotic Addiction 
Control Commission of New York State. 

The article reads as follows: 

COMBATING Drucs In NEW YORK 

Those fighting drug abuse in New York 
City—sometimes called the drug capital of 
the world—are shifting the spotlight from re- 
habilitation to prevention. Recently, the 
city’s Addiction Services Agency (ASA), 
which coordinates the funds for most of the 
drug programs, announced the formation of 
further 21 community programs, bringing 
the total to 107 spread throughout the city. 

There are also many smaller programs as 
yet not funded through ASA. These commu- 
nity programs are playing a vital role 
in the effort to reach kids experiment- 
ing with drugs but not yet hooked. Each 
is adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity in which it is situated. The fol- 
lowing is an account of a visit to one such 
program. 

There's a black door with the words: In- 
stitute of Applied Psychotherapy. It looks 
very learned. But the door handle wobbles 
loosely in a hole that once contained a lock. 
To enter, you simply push. 

The door is symbolic of the place. This 
community drug program on West 92nd 
Street is loosely structured, but it is based on 
knowledge, understanding, and concern. 

Pushing open the door, I heard the low 
beat of rock and youthful voices talking and 
laughing beyond a kind of friendly reception 
room. 

A young boy whipped around the corner 
of a passage, almost flattened me to the wall, 
and said with a laugh, “Hi, can I help you?” 

“I'm looking for Walter Mandel,” I answer- 
ed, feeling slightly nervous. 

“He’s in here,” said the boy, leading me 
to a room with black leather furniture and 
a tall young man slumped in a chair talk- 
ing on a telephone, 

“Be with you in a moment,” he said. Ten 
minutes later, Walter Mandel, 25, director of 
publicity, put down the phone and began 
telling me about the Institute. 

“This is not merely a place where the kids 
got off drugs,” he said. “This is a place where 
people can realize their dreams, where they 
can do things they've always wanted to but 
never did because of fear, or because they 
were messed up ... some never did drugs, 
some sometimes, some a lot. 


“THIS IS EMOTIONAL EDUCATION 


“They are in the program not just to stops 
drugs in themselves, but to reach out. They 
are working with a drug program rather than 
in a drug program. There’s no graduation. 
It’s a way of life.” 

He stopped suddenly, grabbed the tele- 
phone, and said, “Larry, come in here a min- 
ute, I’m trying to explain what the Institute 
does, and I’m being very inarticulate.” 

Larry Pittinger, executive administrator, 
also 25 and very composed, walked in quietly 
and sat down. 

“On the surface,” continued Walter, “this 
place might appear like a social club. But if 
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you simply sit around reading magazines 
you're going to feel left out; so you get in- 
volved. 

“When a kid comes up here I say, ‘Instead 
of thinking about your problems, let’s think 
about what you can do. Get busy, get in- 
volved. Your problems will gradually come 
out, and when they do, we can talk about 
them and confront them.’ ” 

Walter flung his feet onto the desk and 
went on, “I tell them nothing is free. You've 
got to work for everything you get. Some- 
times you've got to find out what you want. 
And we'll support you if you make mistakes.” 

“Pressure don't come from nobody,” put 
in Larry softly. “Ideas come from you. Every- 
body decides on his own schedule.” 

“This place is always changing,” added 
Walter, “everytime someone new comes in 
the place changes.” 

“We have only one or two rules—like no 
one comes to the Institute if they are high 
on drugs; they don’t bring drugs into the 
place; and they don’t do drugs with anyone 
who is also coming to the Institute. 

“But if you do something really destruc. 
tive, we say, ‘Don’t do that again or you 
can’t come up here.’ ” 

“This place is built on people’s dreams,” 
said Larry. “Membership in the Institute is 
& privilege. I’ve worked hard to make this 
place what it is, I’m not going to let anyone 
come up here and mess it up.” 

A shadow passed the open doorway. “Hey, 
Kathy,” called Walter, “Come in here. Tell 
this gentleman about yourself. He's from a 
very important newspaper.” 

Kathy came in slowly, with a quiet poise, 
like a doe coming out of woods. She had warm 
eyes, 

“What’s he want to know? ‘She asked in a 
reserved but not unfriendly tone. 

“Well, ah .. . mm,” I stumbled. How did 
you get into drugs?” I soon found, however, 
that Kathy, like most former drug abusers, 
could speak about her past with a sincere 
openness and a lack of melodrama. 

“My mother is an alcoholic,” she said. “She 
used to do things that hurt me; so I went 
into drugs. Every time I got upset I would 
get high. I was popping pills every day in- 
cluding speed.” 

LEANING ON A CRUTCH 

“What do you do now when you get upset?” 

“I come to the Institute and talk with 
someone about it. I face it and deal with it. 

Barbara helped me a lot,” she added. 
Barbara is one of the kids with the program. 
She was there when Kathy first came up, 
and they became good friends. What Barbara 
did for Kathy is sometimes referred to as 
peer-group pressure working in a positive 
direction. 

“When I ran out of pills,” recalled Kathy, 
“Barbara said, ‘Why take pills, why do you 
need pills, why not stop?’ It was hard, but 
I didn’t want to hurt Barbara. When I did 
pop pills I felt so ashamed I cried; so I 
stopped.” 

“She substituted Barbara for pills,” put 
in Walter. “Barbara became a crutch. But 
that’s all right. A crutch is all right for a 
while.” 

“Is Barbara still a crutch?” I asked. 

“No, but we are still friends. I got involved 
in the programs at the Institute, and I found 
things in myself that I never knew were 
there.” 

“Kathy is now a member of the staff,” said 
Walter, and added, “Kathy, call Barbara.” 

Barbara came in like a cool breeze. Her 
complexion is fair, and her expression as 
bright as sun on snow. 

“Tell Mr. Lawrance why you did drugs,” 
said Walter. 

Without hesitation, Barbara said, “I was 
lonely. Like I had no friends, no one I could 
be honest with. I didn’t want to be with any- 
one because I thought no one wanted to be 
with me. I used to go home and lock my 
bedroom door and cry every night.” 

She paused, her bright face slightly reflec- 
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tive: “It’s hard to believe I was once like 
that. 

“There was always a lot of fighting at 
home. I was depressed I hated school, I knew 
a guy at school, and he said would I like to 
smoke some grass, it would make me feel 
good. At first I didn’t want to; then I thought, 
‘Wow, I'll try that” 

“How old were you?” 

“How old was 1?—13. 

“I stayed on grass for 2% years; then I 
tried opium, and I sniffed a kind of clean- 
ing fluid. I was doing drugs every day. In 
Manhattan drugs are easier to get than 
milk. 

“Then I met this guy, and he told me 
about the Institute, and so I came up one 
day.” 

“How old were you then?” 

“I was 16. I was really messed up. I didn't 
care about anything. I was lonely and de- 
pressed and afraid—afraid of talking to peo- 
ple and afraid of authority. 


GOOD FEELINGS PICKED UP 


“When I first came up here I thought they 
were all quacks,” she said, looking at Walter. 
Walter rolled his eyes. 

“I thought it was a dull place. But I went 
into Rodger’s office, and there were people 
talking. I picked up good feelings. I could 
relate to what they were saying about emo- 
tions, I found myself saying, “Yeah, I have 
the same feelings.” 

“I came every day. I dug the people.” 
Walter opened his eyes in mock amazement 
and pointed a finger at himself. 

“I saw kids feeling really good about them- 
selves, outgoing, and I thought, ‘How come 
they are feeling good when they are not 
using drugs?” 

But it was two or three months before I 
did anything. I just sat around. Finally I 
got the nerve to say, ‘What can I do?’ and 
Rodger said, ‘Why don’t you clean?’ She 
stopped and laughed. “It sounds stupid, but 
I did it, and I got the best feelings I'd ever 
had, I thought, wow, I cleaned this place.” 

That was the beginning of an opening-out 
process for Barbara. She joined the art com- 
mittee, the music committee, and the wom- 
en’s group, and is now the head of the ac- 
quisition committee. She is also a group 
leader. 


DRUGS: SYMPTOM OF A PROBLEM 


“No one said, ‘You mustn’t take drugs,’ 
but they supported me,” she said, and 
showed me that I could do things without 
being high on drugs. Suddenly, wow, I found 
I could do things.” 

“Kids are crying out for help,” said Walter. 
“And they are latching on to things that are 
not helping them, like drugs.” 

“Drugs are not the problem,” said Larry. 
“Drugs are the symptom of the problem. We 
try to replace the need that leads to drugs. 
We pull away the negative supports and set 
the kids up with jobs that are responsible 
and enjoyable.” 

Barbara now works for a public-relations 
firm. She's been off drugs for more than a 
year, but still comes to the Institute in the 
evenings to help others and herself. 

“I could function without the Institute,” 
she said, “but I won’t ever leave it.” 

“There’s no graduation,” said Walter. “As 
long as you can do something for the Insti- 
tute and the Institute can do something for 
you, you stay.” 

A tall youth came bursting into the room, 
his open shirt flapping like a bird’s wings. 
He was good-looking with soulful eyes. 

“Hi,” he said, and dropped into a chair, 
hooking his leg over one arm. 

“Dino here is an examovle of some of the 
things we do,” said Walter. “We set Dino up 
with his own office in one of the local schools 
counseling the Kids and the school coun- 
selors. He tried to show the kids that the 
counselors did care about them, and he told 
the counselors that if they wanted to relate 
to the kids they shouldn’t rush straight home 
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after school but play ball with the kids 
maybe.” 

“Tve got to go do something,” said Dino, 
and was gone in a rush of energy. 

LIVING ON THE STREETS 

“Dino's 15,” said Walter. “He ran away from 
a boys’ home and was living on the streets 
when he came to our New Year's party. He 
came back a few days later. 

“Eventually we found out that he thought 
he was a convict on the run because he'd left 
the boys’ school. His parents didn't want him. 
That’s why they sent him to the boys’ school. 
So one of our staff who has a son adopted 
him. We love Dino; he’s a great kid.” 

“Tell me some of the things you do here,” 
I said. 

“T'I tell you about Thee Creative Outlet. 
This was an important achievement. The 
Creative Outlet is a gallery where people in 
places like drug rehabilitation houses, penal 
institutions, the Salvation Army, etc., can 
display paintings, wood carving, leatherwork, 
sculpture, etc. 

“Then there’s the journal Judy is starting 
based on drugs which will go into the high 
schools. 

“We have group therapy and individual 
counseling for the kids, and family confer- 
ences to make parents and children aware of 
the emotional obstacles blocking communi- 
cations between them. These obstacles can 
contribute to negative feelings that lead 
many people escaping into drugs. 

“We also have a school for junior-high- 
school-age young people. 

“I could give you an endless list. The kids 
who come here can do almost any construc- 
tive thing they want. We say, ‘Think of what 
you want and use the resources of the place 
to get it. In this way you'll also help the 
place.’ Sometimes 10 people might help one 
person get what he wants.” 

“How successful are your methods?” I 
asked. 

“Success,” mused Walter, staring at the 
ceiling. A polite way of saying that it was not 
quite a valid question. “We don’t like to 
measure success or failure. That’s what turns 
kids off in society. Well, we've got 70 kids 
in this program, and only three have dropped 
out because they found it too hard. 

“Most of the kids are already off drugs, 
and all of them will be eventually. 

“We measure success in terms of dreams 
realized.” 

When at last it was time to go, I was shown 
to the door by Walter and a few of the kids, 
They gave me a handful of house magazines 
called “The Inside.” 

Later, reading through them I found this 
statement: by Frank Valdes which sums up 
the place: 

“My love for IAP is unbelievable ... I 
definitely do not feel the way I did when I 
first came up but am now closer to my 
real self.” 

The Institute of Applied Psychotherapy 
was started without funds just over 21 
years ago by Dr. Rodger Bell (then 22) and 
six others. Dr. Bell still heads the Institute 
which is staffed by young adults (the oldest 
is 31) trained as counselors and therapists. 
It also has a lengthy list of highly degreed 
advisors. 

The Institute is nonresidential, but is open 
17 hours a day, 7 days a week. There are some 
40 kids waiting to get into the program. They 
will be accommodated shortly when the In- 
stitute moves to larger quarters. 

IAP staff are also helping establish similar 
programs currently in about six places in- 
cluding Indiana, Connecticut, and New Jer- 
sey. They’ve had dozens of letters requesting 
information and assistance in establishing 
programs in places as far afield as Venezuela, 
West Germany, Vermont, California and 
Florida. 

IAP receives an annual $98,000 through 
ASA which it matches dollar for dollar, as 
do the other programs funded through ASA. 
It is, however, virtually autonomously run. 
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A VICIOUS FORM OF BIAS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Raspberry of the Washington Post 
has again written a timely article on the 
subject of discrimination. The article 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 7, 1972] 

A Vicious Form or Bras 
(By William Raspberry) 

Perhaps the most persistent—and least 
talked about—form of employment discrimi- 
nation has nothing to do with skin color, reli- 
gion or national origin. 

And although it does involve sexist over- 
tones, no spokesperson for Women’s Lib has 
had anything to say about it. 

I mean, of course, the pervasive discrimina- 
tion against (there’s no nice way to say it) 
ugly women. Not the mere Plain Janes who 
can help themselves with a bit of paint and 
padding. I mean the losers, the real dogs. 

With an ugly man, it’s different. Unless 
he’s an actor or politician or some such, no 
one really cares whether he’s handsome or 
not; the important thing is that he have 
ability. If he can sell, organize, administer 
or whatever, employers don’t care what he 
looks like. 

Not so with women. Unemployment lines 
are full of women who, if their features were 
more regular, would be working full time. 
And even among the employed, the lower- 
paid jobs are loaded disproportionately with 
the bad lookers, in government and out. 

Civil service, in fact, may be among the 
worst offenders, No one compiles the appro- 
priate statistics, but if they did I’m sure 
you’d find an unnatural concentration of 
homeliness in grades GS-1 to GS-4, and a 
sharp increase in good looks between GS-5 
and GS-9. After that, talent and connections 
become more and more important as a cri- 
teria for promotions. But by then, the real 
losers haye been weeded out already. 

The supergrades—particularly the Schedule 
C employees—are something else again. Since 
they start off at the top (avoiding the GS-4 
hurdle), homely political appointees show up 
at something approaching their natural in- 
cidence in the GS—16-18 range. 

Nearly everyone knows the problem exists, 
Most of us take it so much for granted that 
we forget that it is a problem. We forget to 
ask ourselves whether we really believe the 
airline stewardesses and office receptionists 
get their jobs because they are friendlier or 
more efficient than the girls who didn’t get 
hired, 

To contemplate the question is to know 
the answer: They were hired because they 
look good. 

To say that everyone is aware of the prob- 
lem is not, however, to say that everyone will 
admit it. No personnel officer in his right 
mind will tell a woman: “Sorry, lady, but you 
need a nose job and your lips don’t match.” 

More likely he’ll mumble something about 
overqualification or lack of experience or so 
many applicants and why don’t you just leave 
your application and we'll let you know. 

You know he's lying, and he knows he’s 
lying. But he also knows that you’re never 
going to accuse him of discriminating against 
you because you're ugly. 

That, really, is what makes the problem so 
intractable. Hardly anyone who loses a job or 
a promotion because of her looks is willing to 
say so. 

It's difficult even to write about, except on 
the basis of personal observation. Trying to 
interview the victims only gets you slapped 
a lot. 

Imagine Julius Hobson, the local ciyil sery- 
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ants’ champion, or Government Workers 
United Against Racial Discrimination 
(GUARD) trying to pull together enough ugly 
women to bring a class action. 

Nor is it much easier for nonugly women 
to take up the fight on behalf of their dis- 
advantaged sisters, A Germaine Greer who 
spoke up for homely women would succeed 
only in insulting the very people she sought 
to help. 

As with blacks, chicanos or women gener- 
ally, the discrimination against ugly women 
is not total. Someone will be sure to point 
out Eleanor Roosevelt, Mary McLeod Bethune 
or what’s-her-name from New York as exam- 
ples of homely women who have made it. 

But these exceptions shouldn’t be permit- 
ted to obscure a very real problem. It’s time 
to put a stop to the whole vicious nonsense. 

As Flip Wilson says, “You ugly people out 
there know who you are.” 


MARYLAND YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Maryland Young Democrats formu- 
lated their 1971 platform at their annual 
convention in Ocean City in September 
1971. While I cannot support some of 
the positions in the platform, such as 
forced busing to achieve racial integra- 
tion, and a guaranteed annual income, 
there are many points which I endorse, 
including the removal of tax loopholes, 
opposition to revenue sharing without 
strings, and concern about ecology. 

The delegates covered a broad variety 
of issues in their platform, and I hope 
that the National Democratic Party will 
give consideration to this platform dur- 
ing the National Convention. 

I commend David Anderson, president 
of the Maryland Young Democrats and 
those who served with him on the con- 
vention committee, Milt Andrews, Don 
O'Sullivan, Peggy Pavlat, Paul Pittman, 
Greg Seltzer, Tom Slater, Allan Terl, 
John Toolan, Rick Wiles, and Roberta 
Andrews. I include the platform in the 
RECORD. 

PREAMBLE 

We, as Young Democrats, await the coming 
presidential election with a mixture of fear 
and hope. Fear, because we are afraid that 
the bloody lessons of Vietnam, Watts, Chi- 
cago, Kent State, and Attica will go un- 
heeded. Fear, because we are afraid that the 
American people, while seeking a newer, bet- 
ter world, will blindly bind us yet again to 
leaders who cannot lead; to spokesmen who 
cannot speak the language of social reform. 
Hope, because we believe that the Demo- 
cratic Party will ignore the siren calls of 
southern strategies and real majorities, and 
will instead offer our Nation fearless and 
innovative leadership. Hope, because we shall 
never be a silent segment of the Democratic 
Party, but shall always speak and act on our 
conscience to achieve a better Party, State, 
and Nation, 

Aware of the tremendous social problems 
besetting the American people, and yet will- 
ing to work within the system to obtain solu- 
tions, we the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Maryland, in our 1971 convention assembled, 
state the following as our goals. Adopted. 

PARTY REFORM 

As the Official youth division of Maryland’s 

Democratic Party, we feel a responsibility to 
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present the ideal in party organization to the 
Senior Democratic Party. 

We urge the senior party to exercise suf- 
ficient control over local Democratic Clubs to 
require that none be intentionally segregated 
by reason of race. 

We urge each local State Central Commit- 
tee to accept at least cne youth advisor 
chosen by the local Young Democratic Club. 

We further ask that the age for running for 
party office—Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee and Delegate to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention—hbe reduced to 18. 

Most importantly, we reiterate strong dis- 
satisfaction with the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee’s failure to take policy stands 
on current and pressing issues. 

Lastly, we issue a warning to the leaders 
of our Party and to its broad membership 
that the Democratic Party must take steps 
now to rechannel political power to party 
members, not bosses. Adopted. 


ELECTION REFORM 


We urge abolition of the electoral college in 
favor of the popular election of candidates 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

We also urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion which would require complete public 
disclosure of campaign funds and specifical- 
ly urge the U.S. Congress to require report- 
ing of receipts and expenditures in primary 
as well as general elections. 

We urge legislation which will require all 
public officials to disclose financial interest 
which may cause any conflict of interest with 
his or her public responsibility. 

Present campaign costs to run for public 
office must be investigated to develop & co=# 
operative effort with representatives from 
the mass medium to allow every candidate 
an equal opportunity to present himself and 
his program to the electorate. Adopted. 


HEALTH 


We endorse the concept of National Health 
Insurance, but we caution against the in- 
stallment of another federal bureaucracy. 

We recommend the State Secretary of 
Health and Mental Hygiene investigate the 
possibility of implementing an Abortion Re- 
ferral Service in the hospitals and clinics 
of this state to operate in conjunction with 
the Planned Parenthood Program. 

With mental illness a major health prob- 
lem in this state, we would hope that state 
funding of programs dealing with research, 
therapy, and treatment of this problem be 
increased. 

We call upon the State Attorney General’s 
office and the State Department of Health 
and Mental Hygiene to investigate the medi- 
cal, social, economic, and legal aspects of 
legalizing prostitution in this state and of 
licensing the practitioners of such in a major 
effort to reduce Veneral Disease in Maryland. 

We take pride in the action of the Senate 
by establishing a Cancer Research Agency to 
provide the first federally funded agency de- 
voted entirely to cancer research. 

We would hope that Congress would take 
action on the research and treatment of 
sickle-cell anemia, a disease that affects only 
black citizens. 

And finally, we agree with the Congress in 
amending the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970 (H.B. 
5674) which provided an increase from one 
million dollars to four million dollars in the 
authorization for a Commission on Mari- 
juana and Drug Abuse. Adopted. 


MARYLAND ELECTED OFFICIALS 


As the group which has been a vehicle 
for many of our present elected officials, we 
feel a responsibility to serve public praise 
and offer any criticism deserved. 

We ask that our officials not concern them- 
selves with censorship dealing with sexual 
matters, since we feel the pressing problems 
of our society are not caused by pornographic 
publications and the like but by situations 
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such as unfair housing, corrupt election sys- 
tems, lack of concern for individual rights 
and other significant matters dealt within 
this platform. 

Among our Congressional delegation, we 
are particularly impressed with freshman 
Congressman Sarbanes as effective in the role 
he has carved for himself. Adopted as 
amended. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND PERSONAL LIBERTIES 


The Young Democrats again stress our 
respect for each individual’s human dignity 
and our disgust for what the Nixon-Agnew- 
Mitchell combination had done to conform 
mankind to their image. 

We restate our praise for the enlightenment 
which the Women’s Liberation Movement has 
caused, and we offer support to the proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution void- 
ing discrimination on the basis of sex. 

We endorse the sense of legislation killed 
during the 1971 session of the General 
Assembly which would have placed sexual 
acts in private between consenting persons 18 
years of age or older, beyond the scope of 
criminal law. 

We call particular attention to the ele- 
ments of personal dignity ignored by prison 
officials, and we applaud efforts to bring about 
meaningful reform, most specifically conjugal 
visitation rights or controlled release pro- 
grams. 

We find both formal and informal attempts 
to harass and censor any harmless expression 
of speech as an insult and infringement of 
individual rights and any government intru- 
sions that infringe upon individual privacy, 
excepting cases involving national security. 
Adopted. 

ECOLOGY 


We believe that the people of the State 
of Maryland are entitled to a clean environ- 
ment. We demand a better use of Maryland’s 
resources, particularly stronger control of 
strip mining with increases in the bond re- 
quired for stripped lands and protection of 
the surrounding landscape. We ask for special 
legislation to protect vanishing wildlife and 
flora from extinction. We seek stronger laws 
to reduce or prevent dumping of untreated 
and industrial and human waste into Mary- 
land's waters, A moratorium should be placed 
on the construction of nuclear power plants 
pending a study of the impact of Calvert 
Cliffs upon thermal pollution in the Chesa- 
peake Bay. We condemn any attempts to 
dredge the C&D canal believing that such 
action will destroy the Bay. Legislation is 
necessary to reduce the amounts of phos- 
phates washing into our waters. 

The state should set up a tax incentive 
program to encourage business to purchase 
pollution control devices and not suffer a 
monetary loss. Additionally, the state gov- 
ernment should set an example by using re- 
cycled paper. The state should work with 
local subdivisions to establish tin, glass, and 
paper recycling centers. We encourage a 
limited use of pesticides and an increase in 
biological research and controls. We feel that 
many of our environmental problems are 
aggravated or created by the increased num- 
ber of people occupying our earth, as well as, 
by the wasteful habits of these people. We 
seek increased research on birth control 
methods. We encourage adoption of the chil- 
dren that already exist on this earth to give 
them every opportunity for a decent and 
meaningful life. Adopted. 


HOUSING 


The battle for the right of all people to 
achieve human dignity is now being urged. 
The freedom to strive for and obtain decent 
housing in a decent community is a basic 
right necessary to the realization of human 
dignity. All levels of government must adopt 
policies in accordance with this basic right. 
To achieve this end we call for the estab- 
lishment of national, state, and regional land 
use policies which encourage desirable 
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growth but which will disallow projects 
harmful to community development. We 
recommend future zoning and building ap- 
plications be examined in the context of 
community benefit, of which tax revenue is 
but a small part. Zoning policies must be 
revised where they do not contribute to 
planned community development and im- 
provement. Planning agencies within a lo- 
cality should involve citizen participation in 
planned housing programs. 

We recommend that jurisdiction within a 
state work together to seek maximum stand- 
ardization of housing codes. We suggest 
planning begin now to expand suitable hous- 
ing without contributing to inflation. To 
this end we recommend that renovation of 
our city dwellings be utilized as a teaching- 
learning device; that we use this opportu- 
nity to revitalize our neighborhoods; and 
that we call upon the building trades to open 
their membership to all people who have 
the desire and ability to learn them, and, 
we call upon the Democratic Party’s friends 
in the building trades’ unions to open their 
membership to all peoples. We call upon the 
state government to examine those financial 
policies that directly affect housing in the 
state. 

In addition, strong landlord-tenant legis- 
lation is needed. This legislation should favor 
neither party, but should state clearly the 
rights and obligations of each and the pen- 
alties for infractions. 

We call for an end to overt and covert 
discrimination in housing. We view with par- 
ticular distaste realtors who perpetuate seg- 
regation by not showing particular houses 
for sale to individuals because of race or 
religion. Alleged violations should be heard 
quickly and prosecuted fully. To this end, 
we call on the Real Estate Commission and 
the Secretary of the Department of Licens- 
force current regulations. Adopted as 
amended, 


CITIES 


Regional planning must soon become a 
major reality, not a token demonstration. 
It will be necessary to experiment, to de- 
velop methods of governing large concen- 
trations of people with minimum intrusion 
into their freedom, 

Local governments are fighting a battle to 
regain representative leadership. This crisis 
cannot be solved until states and localities 
facilitate modernization by providing for 
home rule, restricting popular elections to 
policy makers, and electing responsible ex- 
ecutives. Multiplicity of incorporated cities 
and towns in metropolitan areas leads to 
long ballots, unrealistically small tax bases, 
inequitable tax rates, and inadequate serv- 
ice. Regional projects such as rapid transit, 
crime control, and adequate hospital facil- 
ities become difficult or impossible to initiate 
or administer. 

To this end, we encourage planned, limited 
utilization of land facilities, as well as, ratio 
of population to area and its capacity to 
deal with sensible growth. Adopted. 

Total equalization cannot become a real- 
ity until the State of Maryland assumes a 
greater fiscal responsibility for all public 
schools. We acknowledge that county con- 
trol over curriculum should be maintained. 

We believe that state and federal govern- 
mental aid to non-public schools, whatever 
guise, indicates a lack of faith in public 
education and violates the principles of the 
First Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. With this in mind, we urge the 
voters of Maryland to reject the referendum 
Senate bill 331 (State Aid to Non-Public 
Schools). 

We recommend that the funds now used 
in the State of Maryland for legislative schol- 
arships be placed in the hands of university 
officials who are better equipped to grant 
scholarships on the basis of merit. 
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We recommend that students be added to 
the governing boards of all of the colleges 
in Maryland in order to facilitate communi- 
cation between students and institutions of 
higher learning. 

A more proper balance of rights and re- 
sponsibilities between the administration 
and the community should be established. 

We believe that there should be an ex- 
panded and more inclusive program of edu- 
cation for all regardless of age, sex, race, 
creed, handicap, or intellectual capability. 

We believe that most students will bene- 
fit from sex education, and we support the 
Maryland State Board of Education's pro- 
gram in this regard, except where that pro- 
gram places unnecessary restrictions on 
teachers of sex education. We place specific 
emphasis on the venereal disease crisis. 

We believe that freedom to learn and free- 
dom to teach are essential to sound educa- 
tion. The community must protect educa- 
tion in general and teachers in particular 
from any attempts to abridge or destroy 
academic freedom or teaching technique. 


We support the efforts of teachers in Mary- 


land and the nation to obtain the same 
rights afforded employees in the public sec- 
tor. We will support efforts in the 1972 Mary- 
land legislative session designed to make 
certain changes in the Maryland Profes- 
sional Negotiations Law that work towards 
the above end. 

Finally, we note with concern the public 
record of President Nixon and the Republican 
Party in regard to education and submit 
that record as one of the many reasons that 
we deem his defeat a necessity for 1972. 
Adopted. 

In theory, we approve of such Maryland 
institutions as Patuxent, which allow the 
use of indeterminate sentences, but we re- 
serve our approval of this practice until such 
time as this method is able to guarantee 
both security to the community and periodic 
review of the need for confinement to the 
inmate. And until this time, we urge the 
abolishment of the Defective Delinquent Act. 

We also endorse the report and recommen- 
dations of the Governor’s Community Cor- 
rections Commission and suggest that when 
more use is made of community based cor- 
rections, halfway houses, work release pro- 
grams, and weekend and holiday visitation 
we will then have a correctional system that 
helps to prevent crime by reducing recid- 
ivism. Adopted. 

DRUGS 


As young people, we ask that all people 
restrict their thinking on the drug problem 
to logic and fact without resorting to emo- 
tion. We ask understanding that use of soft 
drugs and pills is little different from reli- 
ance on alcohol, sleeping pills, and laxatives. 

We find small solace in Maryland's new 
drug laws, for appropriated funds are still 
lacking. We find the laws themselves decep- 
tive and often the enforcement of these laws 
demonstrates an interest only in political 
gain or perhaps well intentioned but un- 
thinking overmoralizing. Hopefully the en- 
forcers are as concerned as we are with the 
lives and welfare of our citizens and coun- 
try. Consequently we ask them to consider 
the following: Rather than enforcement of 
laws in a manner that ruins lives and careers 
unnecessarily, we join with Reverend Hanna 
in hope that more drug abuse centers be es- 
tablished in our communities. 

We believe methadone should be given 
final sanction for use in penal institutions, 
and we congratulate the Department of 
Health and Mental Hygiene for its step to 
eliminate illegal sale and distribution of 
methadone. 

We call for undelayed, honest research by 
government officials on questionable drugs 
and a full hearing of the findings. Adopted 
as amended. 
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EDUCATION 


We believe that increased federal fiscal 
support for public education is both neces- 
sary and possible, 

We believe that free public education is 
an essential ingredient of the American sys- 
tem and that no person should be denied 
access to free public education, including 
higher education. 

Equal educational opportunities for all 
children within our nation and state must 
be a major concern of the national and state 
legislatures. We support busing of students 
between school districts as a legitimate tem- 
porary method of promoting equal educa- 
tion opportunities. However, busing must not 
be substituted for long range measures which 
will equalize education within school dis- 
tricts, and we demand immediate enforce- 
ment of safety standards for school buses. 
We urge our legislature to increase efforts to 
solve the problems of rural and urban 
poverty as a first step toward a truly equal- 
ized system of education. 

Review and revise all existing interna- 
tional obligations. 

We further recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Defense be renamed the “War De- 
partment.” Adopted. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


We believe that all levels of government 
must make a stronger and more significant 
effort to aid the consumer. We particularly 
denounce the Nixon program as more show 
than substance, as it in fact protects the 
corporation at the expense of the citizen. 

We commend Maryland Attorney General 

Burch for his innovative efforts to protect 
the consumer and urge the General Assem- 
bly to promulgate additional necessary leg- 
islation. The Consumer Protection Division 
should be authorized to issue subpoenas, to 
interrogate witnesses, to inspect premises, 
and to require the periodical filing of re- 
ports. 
This legislation should also authorize the 
District Courts to handle consumer com- 
plaints in a simplified and semi-judicial 
fashion. These courts should be empowered 
to speedily pass orders allowing relief for 
those who suffer physical or monetary in- 
jury. Fraud procedure should be made less 
complex, minimum and/or admonitory dam- 
ages should be levied against the offending 
vendor, garnishment of wages should be 
carefully controlled, and class actions should 
be encouraged against unscrupulous sellers 
and manufacturers. 

We commend Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery counties for their imaginative con- 
sumer protection programs and urge the rest 
of the state to set up similar programs. 

We applaud Commissioner Jewell for his 
imagination in designing a Pay-As-You- 
Drive automobile insurance plan, but we 
urge that the General Assembly undertake 
an exhaustive, but speedy investigation of 
all plans, with the sole aim of providing the 
most comprehensive and inexpensive pro- 
tection for the people. Adopted as amended. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND PUBLIC SAFETY 

As “crime in the streets” becomes a public 
concern, the simple solution of more police 
and more arrests ignores the fact that our 
penal system is unable to either disperse 
justice or to rehabilitate. 

We endorse the reorganization of our state 
courts which helps to standardize the qual- 
ity of justice; we only wish that the quality 
were higher, We endorse Senate Bill 454, 
which established the State Public Defender 
System, but call for a massive upgrading in 
number and quality of personnel. We recom- 
mend more judges and court officials and 
suggest emphasis on higher quality in parole 
and probation personnel and correctional 
Officials. 

We endorse the recommendations of the 
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1967 President’s Crime Commission, and sug- 
gest that Maryland adopt these proposals 
where applicable. 

We deplore the attitudes of those persons 
who view humane treatment for prisoners as 
“coddling criminals,” for the field of cor- 
rections is the one place where the criminal 
justice system can, as an agency, function to 
prevent crime. 

TAX REFORM 

To correct the inequities of a regressive 
system of taxation, we urge revision of exist- 
ing tax laws and removal of blatant loop- 
holes. We point specifically to the oil deple- 
tion allowance, the Montgomery County farm 
land assessment loophole, and the tax allow- 
ance currently permitted churches and non- 
profit organizations for property not directly 
related to their civic obligations, as loop- 
holes to be closed. 

We further feel that the sales tax, property 
tax and nuisance taxes should be abolished 
as overburdensome to those who can least 
afford to pay. Instead, the income tax should 
be apportioned so that it might be the main 
source of revenue of every level of govern- 
ment. We find the tax law on unmarried men 
and women to be unduly discriminating, It 
should be supplemented by increased luxury 
taxes and taxes on legalized vices. Adopted. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Despite the constant reassurances from 
President Nixon that “the boys are coming 
home” from Vietnam, that outrageously im- 
moral and useless war continues day by day. 
The Young Democrats of Maryland strongly 
urge every person who opposes this war to 
demand an immediate withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 50,000 young Americans have died 
a needless death in support of a corrupt and 
dictatorial puppet government led by Presi- 
dent Thieu. The blatantly unfair South 
Vietnamese elections justify a total pull-out 
from Vietnam now! 

We condemn the Nixon Administration for 
deliberately deceiving the American people 
about the United States’ secret military 
operations in Laos and Cambodia. The time 
has come to end all military operations in 
Indochina. 

We applaud President Nixon’s attempts to 
open better diplomatic ties with the Peoples 
Republic of China. We fully support the 
seating of Red China in the United Na- 
tions alongside the seat of Nationalist 
China. 

We also applaud Senator Birch Bayh’s 
determination to investigate the entire sys- 
tem of American military justice. 

America’s present role as the world’s 
policemen must end. The next President of 
the United States must commit his adminis- 
tration to formulating a new foreign policy. 

This new foreign policy must: 

Admit mistakes openly; 

Seek and establish diplomatic ties with 
every nation in the world; 

Immediately seek a moratorium with for- 
eign powers on the development of new nu- 
clear weapons systems; 

Cease aid to foreign governments that are 
in civil war; 

Consult with the Senate on any Presi- 
dential decision to commit American arms 
or troops; 

ECONOMY 

We sharply criticize the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s “Economic Game Plan,” that is caus- 
ing misery, despair, and economic strangula- 
tion for millions of American families. We 
recommend that action be taken in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

Action on public service employment for 
both adults and young people. 

Put into effect this year the personal in- 
come tax reduction scheduled to go into 
effect next January. 
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A crash program to provide jobs for un- 
employed, young people, and Vietnam 
veterans. 

Release of the 12 million dollars appropri- 
ated by Congress last year for urban health 
and education programs and needed jobs, 
but impounded by the Administration. 

We realize the scope and intent of Presi- 
dent Nixon's dramatic announcement on the 
economy. But we, like George Meany, ques- 
tion the timing and political motives of his 
belated statement. To partially correct his 
ill-conceived plan, we would advocate the 
establishment of an anti-inflation wage- 
price stabilization board composed of re- 
spected members of the business and eco- 
nomic community in cooperation with local 
and regional productivity councils to con- 
trol the wage-price spiral. We would also 
urge inclusion of interest rate controls and 
establishment of an excess profit tax. 

We criticize the Administration’s “revenue 
sharing” program for its “no strings at- 
tached” approach to the states, and since the 
financially blighted cities should be the pri- 
mary recipients of such revenue. 

We also believe the Administration has not 
pushed hard enough with its tax reform 
legislation now before the 92nd Congress and 
further consider it to be a weighty document 
that contains many loopholes with regard to 
corporate interests. 

We condemn the President’s veto of the 
accelerated Public Works Program, designed 
to combat unemployment and help cities 
meet pressing local sewer and water needs. 

We commend the House of Representatives 
for passing the Family Assistance Act to 
set a federally guaranteed annual income and 
the freezing of state welfare costs at their 
1971 level by providing a partial federal take- 
over of the welfare program. We would hope 
that the Senate follow their action, and in 
considering approval of the Family Assist- 
ance Act that members of both houses con- 
sider what it would be like to live on this 
amount for just one month. 

Finally, we urge the creation of a na- 
tional domestic development bank. As an 
economic measure, it could produce hundreds 
of thousands of new jobs and encourage new 
public and private investment—and it would 
relieve the fiscal crises of local governments, 
while the Revenue Sharing would not. The 
bank would extend long term, low interest 
loans, permitting communities, and in some 
cases, private business to move ahead on a 
wide range of needed development projects. 
This new financing would enable communi- 
ties across the nation to build many needed 
facilities. And all of these facilities and 
projects would mean jobs and income with a 
daring in scope that could only rival the 
W.P.A. and N.R.A. of the past. Adopted as 
amended. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


February 9, 1972 


TAX CREDIT FOR TUITION PAID TO 
ATTEND A PRIVATE NONPROFIT 
SCHOOL 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing legis- 
lation to provide a Federal tax credit to 
individuals for tuition paid for depend- 
ents to attend a private nonprofit ele- 
mentary or secondary school. My bill 
would provide a credit for 50 percent of 
the tuition paid for a dependent up to 
a maximum of $400 per dependent. 
Books, fees, supplies, and other miscel- 
laneous items would be excluded from 
the credit. The credit would be phased 
out gradually to the extent a taxpayer’s 
income exceeds $25,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the costs of both public 
and private education have grown dra- 
matically in recent years and the dual 
burden of parents supporting the public 
schools as taxpayers and the private 
schools as parents of students paying 
tuition has become intolerable and in- 
equitable. The difficulty of carrying this 
dual financial burden has created a crisis 
in private and parochial education at 
the elementary and secondary level, 
which is reflected in the declining num- 
ber of students in these schools and the 
increasing number who are being edu- 
cated in the public schools. 

Between 1963 and 1970 the number of 
private and parochial elementary and 
secondary school pupils declined from 6.5 
million pupils to 5.1 million pupils—a 
reduction of 1.4 million students. During 
the same period, public school elemen- 
tary and secondary enrollments in- 
creased from 40.2 million to 45.9 mil- 
lion—an increase of nearly 6 million 
pupils. 

The decline of private and parochial 
education is imposing heavy financial 
burdens on the public schools. The Office 
of Education estimates that the average 
per pupil expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in fiscal 1971 
were $858. If the number of private and 
parochial school students had simply re- 
mained constant between 1963 and 1970, 
instead of declining by 1.4 million pupils, 
the public schools would have spent ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion less in fiscal 
1971. The savings would have been 
substantially greater if private and 
parochial schools absorbed their pro- 
portionate share of the growth in student 
enrollments during this period. 

The present situation requires correc- 
tive action. While the public schools pro- 
vide the backbone of our educational sys- 
tem, private and parochial schools have 
traditionally played an important role 
consistent with the genius of American 
pluralism. The financial crisis private 
and parochial schools face threaten these 
values and impose greater financial 
strains on the public schools themselves 
and the general taxpayers. My bill pro- 
vides needed financial relief in a frame- 
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work of administrative simplicity. It will 
strengthen our entire system of elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the 
United States, both public and private, 
and provide direct and indirect tax relief 
to virtually all taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am appending to my re- 
marks a section-by-section analysis of 
my bill. 

The analysis follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF 
H.R. 13020 


Section 1(a) adds a new section 42 to the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 42(a) provides a credit against the 
individual income tax for tuition an indi- 
vidual pays to a private nonprofit elementary 
or secondary school on behalf of any de- 
pendent of the taxpayer. The credit does not 
include books, supplies, fees, and other items. 

Section 42(b) limits the credit for any year 
on behalf of any dependent to 50 percent of 
the tuition paid up to a maximum credit of 
$400. Additionally, the aggregate credit al- 
lowable is reduced by one dollar for every 
$20 by which the adjusted gross income of 
the taxpayer (or if married, the taxpayer and 
his spouse) for the taxable year exceeds 
$25,000. 

Section 42(c)(1) defines tuition as any 
amount paid for attendance at a private non- 
profit elementary or secondary school. Meals, 
lodging, supplies, and similar items are spe- 
cifically excluded. 

Section 42(c)(2) defines private nonprofit 
elementary or secondary school as an insti- 
tution regularly offering education at the 
elementary or secondary level that fulfills 
the requirements of state compulsory educa- 
tion laws. Additionally, the organization 


must be one described in sections 501(c) (3) 
and 503(b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Organizations described in section 501(c) 
(3) must be organized and operated ex- 


clusively for charitable educational purposes 
with no part of any net earnings inuring to 
any private shareholder or individual. Under 
Rev. Rul, 71-447, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has held that such a school must not 
discriminate as to race on the basis of any 
of its policies or programs, 

Section 503(b)(2) describes an orgariza- 
tion that normally maintains a regular fac- 
ulty and curriculum and normally has a reg- 
ularly enrolled body of pupils or students in 
attendance at the place where its educational 
activities are regularly carried on. 

Section 42(c)(3) makes it clear that the 
credit is inapplicable to education beyond 
the twelfth grade. 

Section 42(d) limits the credit to the 
amount of taxable income remaining after 
the application of the other credits allowable 
against individual income tax (e.g. the for- 
eign tax credit). However, the credit for taxes 
withheld and certain fuel taxes is applied 
after the credit for tuition provided by the 
bill. 

Section 42(e) provides the Secretary with 
regulatory authority. 

Section 1(b) corrects section headings. 

Section 2 makes the bill effective for tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1971. 


MORE OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
WANT TO LEARN TRADES 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of our recent college students are en- 
countering difficulties in obtaining suit- 
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able jobs, more and more of our high 
school students are wisely turning to 
career-oriented vocational education. In 
my opinion, Congress should refiect this 
change when we design new education 
programs and vote funds for ongoing 
programs. 

Ken Krehbiel, editor of the McPherson, 
Kans., Sentinel, recently noted this trend 
among an increasing number of McPher- 
son youth, 

The editorial follows: 

More oF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE WANT To LEARN 
TRADES 

McPherson’s vocational education training 
courses continue to expand. A new addition 
to the McPherson High School building will 
provide more space for training our young 
people for skilled jobs of many kinds. Com- 
pletion of the new space will allow admission 
of applicants who couldn’t enroll because 
there wasn't enough room for them. 

Already 350 of our young people are en- 
rolled and each year the number increases. 
These are not some of the young people who 
never seem to go to bed and waste their time 
into getting into trouble. These are the 
worth-while young people who want to make 
something out of their lives. They hope to 
learn a trade so when they finish high 
school they can make good on well-paying 
jobs. 

These young people who make good in their 
vocational training also will make good when 
they graduate in jobs for which the program 
trained them. 

With present high wages paid for skilled 
trades, these young people have wisely de- 
cided they don’t have to have college degrees 
any longer to assure them secure and well- 
paid jobs. 


LLEWELLYN THOMPSON 
HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the death of one 
of Colorado’s distinguished sons. Llewel- 
lyn E. Thompson perhaps did as much as 
anyone to negotiate the United States 
through the cold war with the Soviet 
Union. Twice he served as our Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, from 1957 to 1962, and 
again from 1967 to 1969. 

Mr. Thompson lived by his credo of 
“quiet diplomacy” which he quite cor- 
rectly felt offers the best chance for find- 
ing successful solutions to our long-run 
international problems. His practice of 
quiet diplomacy led, among other things, 
to the treaty which restored Austria to 
independence, and to the historic visit to 
Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev to the 
United States. 

During the German seige of Moscow 
in 1941 and 1942, it was Llewellyn 
Thompson who stayed in the Russian 
capital to watch over the American Em- 
bassy and American property in Moscow. 
His experiences at that time made him 
one of the most knowledgeable Ameri- 
cans on the Soviet people and their cul- 
ture. For his work during the seige, he 
was awarded the Medal of Freedom. 

Mr. Thompson was born of rancher 
parents in Las Animas, Colo., in 1904. 
But by the end of World War II he had 
become one of the principle architects 
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of our Soviet policy. He was educated at 
the University of Colorado, and often re- 
turned to Boulder to share with the stu- 
dents his diplomatic experiences. 

Mrs. Brotzman joins me in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to Llewellyn 
Thompson’s widow and family during 
their great sorrow. 


TAIWAN—OUR ALLY 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s earnest search for a generation 
at peace probably cannot avoid talks 
with representatives of whatever govern- 
ment is in power over nearly a billion 
people. This is the reality of the power 
structure on the mainland of China. 

At the same time it must never be for- 
gotten that the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa—Taiwan—has been our 
friend and stanch ally for decades. No 
negotiations with Peking, no concessions, 
no agreements must compromise the in- 
tegrity of our commitment to Taiwan, 
nor will they. 

It should never be forgotten that Pres- 
ident Nixon and Ambassador Bush 
fought relentlessly to keep a two-China 
policy in the U.N. The vote to expel Tai- 
wan did not result from any fault of the 
Nixon administration but more from the 
ridiculously unbalanced voting structure 
in that body that permits tiny countries 
with few people and a negligible GNP 
to have the same vote as the United 
States of America. 

As Allan Brownfeld says so well in a 
recent article in Roll Call, the magazine 
of Capitol Hill, “emerging isolationism 
in America” must never result in swerv- 
ing us from our allegiance to our allies. 
Taiwan is such an ally and it merits our 
continuing support. 

The article follows: 

THE MORAL DILEMMA OF TAIWAN 
(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 

America has, for many years, prided itself 
upon being a reliable ally. It has carefully 
constructed a system of alliances, in Europe 
and in Asia, based upon a mutual interest 
in stopping the forces of aggression from 
succeeding. In pursuit of this end, we have 
sponsored the Marshall Plan for the economic 
recovery of Europe after World War II, we 
have risked war by the Berlin airlift, we have 
landed Marines in Lebanon and have fought 
long and costly wars in Korea and in Viet- 
nam. In all of these cases, the United States 
has shown itself to be a trustworthy friend. 
In fact, we have liked to contrast our own 
willingness to stand by our stated word with 
the unwillingness to do so of our adversaries. 
This, we have argued, made America differ- 
ent. 

This month President Nixon will visit 
Peking. He has not consulted our Asian allies 
about this visit with our mutual antagonist. 
This lack of mutual consultation, a base 
which cements all alliances which are mean- 
ingful, vibrant and in full force, has already 
led to a diplomatic effort by the Japanese 
to cover themselves by inviting negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. Our other allies in 
Asia wonder about whether or not President 
Nixon will come to an agreement with the 
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Communist Chinese which ignores their in- 
terests. No place is the fear of such a poten- 
tial sellout more pronounced than in Taiwan. 
This, of course, is natural, for it is the peo- 
ple of the Republic of China, who are on the 
line, much as the West Germans are on the 
line in Europe. 

What Peking apparently seeks from the 
Nixon visit is an assurance that the United 
States regards Peking-Taipei differences on 
status as an internal matter, something 
which Henry Kissinger seems to have already 
granted if his statement of recent months is, 
in fact, American policy. Peking would also 
like the U.S. to reduce, if not cancel alto- 
gether, its troop strength on Taiwan. Peking 
says that it regards that military presence 
as evidence of “U.S. imperialism” and of U.S. 
endorsement of a two-China policy. 

What seems particularly disturbing to our 
allies on Taiwan is that, as the “Christian 
Science Monitor” pointed out in its issue of 
January 26, “. .. mainland China officials al- 
ready have assurances on both counts of U.S. 
intentions.” It is clear that President Nixon 
is going to Peking not out of strength, but 
out of weakness. Over the last 244 years some 
500,000 U.S. troops have been brought home 
from Korea, Japan, Thailand, the Philippines 
and other Asian countries and, since a siz- 
able number of U.S. forces on Taiwan are 
there in support of the Vietnam effort, it is 
considered reasonable to assume that num- 
bers will taper off as the war continues to 
wind down. 

There are, of course, even more factors. In 
November, 1969 the Seventh Fleet terminated 
its two destroyer patrol off the coast of China 
and in July, 1971 the U.S. stated that it would 
not transfer nuclear weapons now on Oki- 
nawa to Taiwan and also ended air reconnais- 
sance missions over the mainland leaving 
from Taiwan. When President Nixon was 
asked January 2 by C.B.S. correspondent Dan 
Rather whether the U.S. was beginning to 
withdraw its troops from Taiwan, his answer 
was, “Not at the present point,” which stu- 
dents of China affairs took to mean that it 
was a possibility later on. 

This writer has just returned from a visit 
to Taiwan, as well as other points in the Far 
East. The capital city, Taipei, is a bustling 
and prosperous commercial and industrial 
center. Taiwan's economy produces as much 
foreign trade and foreign exchange, approx- 
imately $4 billion, as does the entire Chinese 
Communist mainland, The city is filled with 
schools, colleges and universities. It has sev- 
eral English language newspapers, as well as 
a host of Chinese papers. By any standard, it 
is a lively, vibrant city. It is a city in which 
publications of every kind from throughout 
the world may be found. It is a stark contrast 
to the closed society of the Mainland. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that in 
Taiwan the ancient Chinese culture, litera- 
ture, and religious tradition continues to live 
and to thrive, while on the Mainland that 
tradition has been ruthlessly destroyed. The 
Cultural Revolution was a massive and delib- 
erate attempt against the very core of Chinese 
culture, comparable to the Soviets’ contin- 
uous warfare against Russian Christianity 
and the freedom of Russian literature, and 
it went even further in its attempt to destroy 
the authority of parents and teachers. 

Professor Gerhart Niemeyer notes that “By 
contrast, Chiang Kai-Shek has governed in 
a spirit of respect and reverence for the tradi- 
tional order of China. While running a tight- 
ly authoritarian establishment, he has not 
dedicated his power to the subversion of 
China’s substance. In morals, habits and cus- 
toms, rituals and beliefs, he has acted as a 
steward of a great heritage, while providing 
his people with the benefits of a rapidly ex- 
panding economy ... Chiang Kai-Shek’s gov- 
ernment ... has maintained its link with 
the legitimizing principles of the Confucian 
tradition, the renovating movement of Sun 
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Yat-sen, and the traditional pattern of Chi- 
nese habits and customs.” 

Official reaction to President Nixon's trip 
was very restrained in Taiwan. H. E. Tsai Wei- 
Ping, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated 
that “The United States is a country honor- 
ing treaty commitments. It has given up no 
allies this way. No President would recognize 
Red China and de-recognize Taiwan in one 
stroke.” Speaking as if to convince himself 
of the truth of his words, the minister stated 
that “Taiwan is important to the defense of 
many countries in the Pacific area. Red 
Chinese aid to Laos, North Vietnam, and 
Cambodia is large. If you think that you can 
reform the Communists you are bound to 
fail.” 

Outside of the government, however, more 
concern and some bitterness is felt. Professor 
Chen Tzu-sheih stated that “Nixon is a 
pragmatist. He is also a tricky, power hungry 
politician. He will use ‘peace’ to promote his 
reputation. Communism today has changed 
from the Communism of the past. By this I 
mean that there are certain blocks and coun- 
tries advocating a certain type of Com- 
munism. This means that discussion with one 
Communist country in order to promote peace 
might be looked upon as dangerous by an- 
other Communist regime. Therefore, peace, 
the slogan of the Nixon visit, cannot emerge 
as the result of talks with Peiping.” 

Our commitment to Taiwan goes back to 
1949, when the Communists seized the main- 
land and the Nationalists moved to the island. 
If our commitment to these old and faithful 
allies is not honored, who in the world will 
believe that any American commitment is 
any longer worth the paper upon which it is 
written. If Taiwan is ever permitted to fall, 
all American alliances will fall with it. 

A danger we face, and one of which our 
allies both in Asia and Europe are very much 
aware, is that of an emerging isolationism in 
America. Such a feeling of withdrawal has 
followed every war, and it is only natural that 
it would follow Vietnam. What everyone finds 
unexpected is that the Nixon Administra- 
tion would follow this erroneous approach, 
rather than leading the American people 
against it. 

Hopefully, as President Nixon approaches 
his trip to Peking he will understand that 
peace can never come as a result of ignoring 
legal and moral obligations. The people of 
Taiwan are depending upon America’s honor. 
If we abandon these allies we will be ful- 
filling the prediction of the radicals on the 
New Left that America is, after all, “like 
everybody else,” willing to do anything for 
what it conceives of being its narrow self- 
interest. Such an abandonment would be 
either in keeping with our moral role in the 
world, nor with our self-interest. The people 
of Taiwan will be disappointed only if 
America turns its back not only upon them, 
but upon its own national honor as well. 


PRESIDENT NIXON IS KEEPING HIS 
WORD 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President of the United States with- 
drew an additional 2,800 soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

On January 20, 1969, there were 532,- 
500 Americans enduring the perils of an 
Asian war. Today, there are 133,700 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 
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Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 


LITHUANIA'S SEVEN-CENTURY 
QUEST FOR FREEDOM 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
of Lithuanian origin or descent and their 
friends in all parts of our great Nation 
are commemorating two very important 
anniversaries this month. First, the 721st 
anniversary of the formation of the 
Lithuanian state in 1251 and, second, the 
54th anniversary of the establishment of 
the modern Republic of Lithuania on 
February 16, 1918. 

For the edification of my colleagues 
and all citizens, I wish to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an essay prepared 
by the Lithuanian American Community 
of the United States of America, Inc. Fol- 
lowing the essay appears House Concur- 
rent Resolution 416 that was unani- 
mously passed by the House and Senate— 
89th Congress. This legislation calls for 
freedom for Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic States, Estonia and Latvia. 

I urge the administration to implement 
the aforesaid legislation by bringing the 
Baltic States question up in the United 
Nations and demanding the Soviets to 
withdraw from Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

The essay follows: 

LITHUANIA'S SEVEN-CENTURY QUEST FOR 

FREEDOM 
(The Land of Simas Kudirka) 

“I have nothing to add to what I have al- 
ready said, only one wish, more specifically, a 
request to the supreme court and the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union: I ask that you 
grant my homeland, Lithuania, independ- 
ence.” 

FROM APPEAL OF SIMAS KUDIRKA DURING HIS 
TRIAL 

The Kremlin is fond of saying that Russian 
imperialism died with the czar. But the fate 
of the Baltic nations—Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia—shows this to be a cruel fiction, The 
Communist regime did not come to power in 
the Baltic States by legal or democratic proc- 
ess. The Soviets invaded and occupied the 
Baltic States in June of 1940, and the Baltic 
peoples have been suffering in Russian- 
Communist slavery for more than 30 years. 

7JOO-YEAR-OLD STATE 

The Lithuanians are proud people who 
have lived peacefully on the shores of the 
Baltic from time immemorial. For instance, 
this year marks the 721st anniversary of the 
formation of the Lithuanian state. Mindau- 
gas the Great unified Lithuanian principal- 
ities into one kingdom in 1251. 

The Baltic peoples have suffered for cen- 
turies from the “accident of geography.” 
From the West they were invaded by the 
Teutonic Knights, from the East by the Rus- 
sians. It took remarkable spiritual and ethnic 
strength to survive the pressures from both 
sides. The Lithuanians, Latvians and Eston- 
ians, it should be kept in mind, are ethnically 
related neither to the Germans nor the 
Russians. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed Po- 
land in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into the Baltic republics and 
annexed them in June of 1940. In one of 
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history's greatest frauds, “elections” were 
held under the Red army guns. The Kremlin 
then claimed that Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia voted for inclusion in the Soviet 
empire. 


MOST BRUTAL OCCUPATION OF ALL TIME 


Then began one of the most brutal occu- 
pations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Balts were dragged off to trains and 
jammed into cars without food and water, 
Many died from suffocation, The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic or 
Siberia. The Baltic peoples have never ex- 
perienced such an extermination and anni- 
hilation of their people in their long history 
through centuries as during the last three 
decades. Since June 15, 1940, these three na- 
tions have lost more than one-fourth of 
their entire population, The genocidal opera- 
tions and practices being carried out by the 
Soviets continue with no end in sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet Rus- 
sian occupation, however, the Balts have 
waged an intensive fight for freedom. Dur- 
ing the period between 1940 and 1952 alone, 
some 30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost 
their lives in an organized resistance move- 
ment against the invaders. The cessation of 
armed guerrilla warfare in 1952 did not spell 
the end of the Baltic resistance against So- 
viet domination. On the contrary, resistance 
by passive means gained a new impetus. 


SUCCESSFUL REVOLT AGAINST SOVIETS 


The year of 1971 marked the 30th anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s successful revolt 
against the Soviet Union, During the second 
part of June of 1941 the people of Lithuania 
succeeded in getting rid of the Communist 
regime in the country: freedom and inde- 
pendence were restored and a free govern- 
ment was reestablished. This free, provisional 
government remained in existence for more 
than six weeks, At that time Lithuania was 
overrun by the Nazis who suppressed all the 
activities of this free government and the 
government itself. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia by the Communists into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Our 
Government maintains diplomatic relations 
with the former free Governments of the 
Baltic States. Since June of 1940, when the 
Soviet Union took over Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Elsenhower, John F, Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon) have stated, restated and confirmed 
our country’s nonrecognition policy of the 
occupation of the Baltic States by the Krem- 
lin dictators. However, our country has done 
very little, if anything, to help the suffering 
Baltic peoples to get rid of the Communist 
regimes in their countries. 


RESTORATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO LITHUANIA 


The case of the Baltic States is not a ques- 
tion about the rights of self-rule of Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Estonia, since this is estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt, but the 
question is how to stop the Soviet crime and 
restore freedom and independence to these 
countries. The Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the 
Incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
U.S.S.R., created by the 83rd Congress, after 
having held 50 public hearings during which 
the testimony of 335 persons was taken, 
made a number of recommendations to our 
Government pertaining to the whole ques- 
tion of liberation of the Baltic States. Ac- 
cording to the findings of this House com- 
mittee, “no nation, including the Russian 
Federated Soviet Republic, has ever volun- 
tarily adopted communism.” All of them 
were enslaved by the use of infiltration, sub- 
version, and force, The American foreign 
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policy toward the Communist enslaved na- 
tions, the aforesaid House committee stated, 
must be guided by “the moral and political 
principles of the American Declaration of 
Independence.” The present generation of 
Americans, this committee suggested, should 
recognize that the bonds which many Ameri- 
cans have with enslaved lands of their an- 
cestry are a great asset to the struggle against 
communism and that, furthermore, the 
Communist danger should be abolished dur- 
ing the present generation, The only hope 
of avoiding a new world war, according to 
this committee, is a “bold, positive political 
offensive by the United States and the en- 
tire free world.” The committee included a 
declaration of the U.S. Congress which states 
that the eventual liberation and self-deter- 
mination of nations are “firm and unchang- 
ing parts of our policy.” 


RIGHT STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


The United States Congress has made a 
right step in the right direction by unani- 
mously adopting H. Con. Res. 416 (89th Con- 
gress) that calls for freedom for Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. All freedom-loving 
Americans should urge the President of the 
United States to implement this very im- 
portant legislation by bringing the issue of 
the liberation of the Baltic States in the 
United Nations and requesting the Soviets 
withdraw from Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia. The time has come for the whole 
world to demand that the principle of self- 
determination be respected and that the 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, 
too, shall be free from domination and be 
permitted to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. We should have a single standard 
for freedom. Its denial in the whole or in 
part, in any place in the world, including 
the Soviet Union, is surely intolerable. 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and con- 
sistent policy of the Government of the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
Baltic peoples for self-determination and 
national independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples of 
the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the Howes of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 
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Passed the House of Representatives 
June 21, 1965. 
Attest: 
RALPH Roserts, Clerk. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES OF MO- 
NOCACY VALLEY, INC. 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the pleasure of visiting Goodwill In- 
dustries of Monocacy Valley, Inc. to hear 
about the functions of this unselfish and 
dedicated organization which contrib- 
utes to the betterment of Frederick 
County. An article printed in the Fred- 
erick News-Post summarizes the history 
and goals of this fine organization and I 
would now like to take a few minutes to 
share it with you: 


LEGISLATORS VisIr GOODWILL, HEAR OF PLANS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Congressman Goodloe Byron, State Sena- 
tor Charles Smelser and Delegates Julian Del- 
phey, Wallace Hutton, and Clifton Virts re- 
cently visited Goodwill Industries of Monoc- 
acy Valley, Inc., to see what Goodwill in Fred- 
erick is doing and to hear what the plans for 
Goodwill are. Carl Weakley, president of the 
Board of Directors, informed the visitors 
about Frederick Goodwill's history. 

Goodwill Industries of Monocacy Valley, 
Inc. became an autonomous unit separating 
from Baltimore Goodwill on Aug. 1, 1970. In 
separating, Goodwill became a member of 
Frederick’s United Givers Fund. 

During this time a great move took place. 
Goodwill had purchased the old Ox Fibre 
Brush Company complex on East Church 
Street, and Goodwill operations moved to this 
plant from Bentz Street. The textile store still 
remains at 10 South Bentz Street. At that 
time there were 15 employes. 

Goodwill with all the 165,000 square feet 
of building on 5.52 acres of land has great 
potential for growth. R. J, DiDomenico, ex- 
ecutive director of Goodwill, indicated that 
in one year of autonomony, Goodwill now 
employs 31 persons, double the amount of 
employes in August, 1970. Goodwill has. also, 
this year expanded its programs from being 
only a sheltered workshop to being, also a 
Training and Evaluation Center. 

These programs are certified by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The new training pro- 
grams which will soon be offered to the 
handicapped population are: pre-vocational 
and diagnostic evaluation, work adjustment 
training, clerical, sales, truck helper, uphol- 
stery, furniture repairing, furniture refinish- 
ing, electrical appliance repair, pressing and 
dry cleaning. 

In October of 1971, Goodwill requested a 
technical assistance consultation survey of 
the community to ascertain the needs of the 
community for the handicapped population, 
This would aid Goodwill to prepare and de- 
velop programs to best serve and meet the 
needs of the handicapped. 

The survey was conducted Noy. 22-24 by 
Dr. Daniel D. Mauchline of Bowie and Ray- 
mond D, Newman Jr. of the Mental Retarda- 
tion Training Institute, Murdoch Center in 
Butner, N.C. Goodwill Industries of Monocacy 
Valley, Inc. serves Frederick, Carroll, and 
Upper Montgomery Counties. 

The Consultation Report indicated that 
Goodwill, with its great potential for expan- 
sion should be utilized by the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and other agencies 
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as Mental Health, Community Action, Social 
Services and the Department of Education. 

Newman states in his summary that “there 
are good programs for rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons in Frederick.” As part 
of his recommendation, he states: “I recom- 
mend that Goodwill Industries of Monocacy 
Valley, Inc. be certified by the Maryland Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation to pro- 
vide Work Adjustment Training, Skill Train- 
ing and Employment for Handicapped Per- 
sons.” 

As part of the survey, Dr. Mauchline vis- 
ited Frederick County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Maryland Department of Employ- 
ment Security, Frederick County Depart- 
ment of Social Services, United Givers Fund, 
Harmony Grove School, Department of Edu- 
cation, Frederick Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Office, and the Jeanne Bus- 
sard Sheltered Workshop. 

Dr. Mauchline in his recommendation 
states “there is not much opportunity for 
handicapped individuals beyond public 
school age to obtain vocational training in 
specific skills in the Frederick area, however, 
and this appears to be a void which Good- 
will could help fill . . . Goodwill could also 
offer personal and/or work adjustment 
training without necessarily duplicating 
service . . . In addition to referrals from the 
local DVR office ... work up a program to 
provide an introduction to work outside an 
institution, in a realistic industrial environ- 
ment to selected clients of the rehabilita- 
tion unit at Springfield State Hospital.” 

Since the results of this Consultation 
Report, the Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation has signed a cooperative agree- 
ment with Goodwill Industries of Monocacy 
Valley, Inc. accepting only four areas of 
skill training. 1) furniture repair and up- 
holstery; 2) appliance repair—small and 
heavy 3) dry cleaning—pressing and laundry 
and 4) garment repair and sewing. 

The other skilled programs and the Work 
Adjustment Training Program as both sur- 
veyors recommended to be accepted were not 
chosen by DVR for training. “All of the pro- 
grams are being offered in the community 
agencies, and we are looking for ways to see 
how we can further be of use to the com- 
munity. With support from the public, the 
state and Federal Government, and the local 
agencies, we will be able to develop this 
Goodwill into a center that Frederick can be 
proud of. I am pleased that our distinguished 
guests have taken their valuable time to 
visit with us and show their interest in our 
planning and development. We are also so 
fortunate to have the Board of Directors who 
are enthusiastic and interested in the de- 
velopment of the community,” DiDomenico 
said. 

Through purchasing and donations, Good- 
will will soon be able to repair and process 
the textiles donated, offering a better serv- 
ice and quality of clothes in its stores, and 
more training and job slots in the workshop. 

Goodwill’s Bargain store at the plant is 
now being changed to include quality mer- 
chandise and furniture expertly worked on 
by Austin Steinhaus, the furniture manager. 
For the year 1971, the Goodwill trucks trav- 
eled 45,334 miles collecting 1,960,940 pounds 
of textiles, furniture, mechanical, and ap- 
pliances. Goodwill is busy in the commu- 
nity—busy growing for the handicapped. It 
will continue to grow with the continued 
support from the public. 

DiDomenico further states: “There are 
many ways that the public can help Good- 
will expand to provide rehabilitation serv- 
ices and employment to the disabled: 

(1) send useful material regularly to Good- 
will. A very large supply is necessary. 

(2) Visit Goodwill. Get first hand informa- 
tion on a tour. 

(3) Name Goodwill Industries in your 
will. Money invested in Goodwill becomes a 
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kind of earthly immortality as it continues 
to help year after year. 

(4) Buy in Goodwill’s stores . . 
galore. 

(5) Donate equipment needed by Goodwill 
to train the handicapped and/or to be used 
for a better operations—offering, also, an- 
other job slot for an employe. 

(6) Donate money to Goodwill—you may 
specify a particular use for the money as for: 
salaries, building expansion, tools, etc. 

(7) Volunteer your time as a member of 
our Women’s Auxiliary. We are looking for 
both men and women with skills to help us; 
for instance, men retired who are knowl- 
edgeable in electrical, pipe fitting, carpentry, 
etc. are so valuable to us because there is 
so much work at the plant to be done. 

Besides the work that has to be accom- 
plished in the workshop, we need volunteers 
to paint areas we are using for a plant store, 
our planned Steinhaus Room for our better 
quality furniture, etc. If anyone has “time” 
contact us at Goodwill, and we'll put it to 
good use. You can even help and work side 
by side with the employes. 


. bargains 


FREE ELECTIONS IN GREECE 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the issue of free elections in 
Greece is still being ignored if not tram- 
pled on by the ruling colonels. Two com- 
ments on this situation appeared recently 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Post. 

The articles follow: 

GREEK History LESSON 


Additional official insights on the prospects 
for free elections in Greece have been fur- 
nished by the Athens regime. It appears that 
the objective is a form of nonpartisan gov- 
ernment—so all opposition parties and their 
leaders have been proscribed. 

In that context, there is no special hurry 
about consulting public opinion, and the 
government’s principal press representative 
seems at ease. According to him, England 
needed 200 years to establish democratic 
rule and Greece may require five, or six, 
or some other unspecified number to do the 
same. 

The fact, of course, is that the original 
forms of democratic nationhood are asso- 
ciated with earlier governments in Greece, of 
around the Fifth Century B.C., but a proud 
national history has never inhibited the 
despots who seized power nearly five years 
ago and who have been degrading democ- 
racy and its institutions ever since. 

Now, in characteristic fashion, surviving 
leaders of the political opposition have been 
notified that they are no longer “political 
personalities” because of their objections to 
the suspension of elementary constitutional 
rights. The fact that the present govern- 
ment of the United States maintains increas- 
ingly more cordial relations with the Greek 
oppressors is a matter that invites discus- 
sion by campaigning political personalities 
this year. 


Papa Knows Best? 
AtTHENS.—Deputy Premier Stylianos Pata- 
kos said tonight that after nearly five years 
of rule by the military-backed government of 
Premier George Papadopoulos, the Greek peo- 
ple were still tired of elections and wanted a 
rest. “Foreigners are so much more anxious 
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about this sort of thing than the Greek peo- 
ple are,” the retired major general, a key 
figure in the junta, said. 

Wonder what would happen if the Greek 
colonels dared to put that proposition to a 
free vote? 


NUTRITION PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. TIERNAN., Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the legislation passed by the 
House yesterday providing for nutrition 
programs for the elderly, I was extremely 
pleased by the overwhelming support it 
received. I am hopeful now that the Sen- 
ate will accept the minor changes the 
House made in the Senate bill so that 
the President can sign it into law at the 
earliest possible date. 

Under the 2-year program provided 
for in this legislation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would finance up to 90 percent 
of the cost of State-sponsored feeding 
projects for individuals 60 years old or 
older. This is an important step in ful- 
filling the obligation we accepted when 
the Government acknowledged that 
every citizen has a right to adequate 
health and nutrition. 

Presently there are only a scattering 
of nutrition programs for the elderly 
across the country, and these are con- 
ducted by private groups. One survey of 
meal programs for the homebound el- 
derly discovered that only 10-12,000 per- 
sons were being served by some 349 pro- 
grams. Rhode Island has a very success- 
ful program called Meals on Wheels 
which serves approximately 185 meals a 
day, 5 days a week, to elderly shut-ins 
who are 65 or over. 

The bill we passed yesterday provides 
public support while leaving the running 
of nutrition projects to public or private 
nonprofit institutions, organizations, 
agencies, or political subdivisions of the 
individual States. The funds, allotted to 
the States on the basis of each State's 
proportionate share of the Nation’s pop- 
ulation aged 60 and older, are to be dis- 
persed by the States by grant or contract. 

My own State of Rhode Island has ap- 
proximately 147,164 persons aged 60 or 
over. During the first year of the pro- 
gram our State will receive $500,000 in 
Federal funds, and during the second 
year, fiscal year 1974, we will receive 
$750,000. This, I hope, will mean that not 
one elderly person in Rhode Island or 
anywhere in the country will lack ade- 
quate nutrition. 


LEAD POISONING 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of lead poisoning is one of the most 
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tragic problems facing the cities of our 
Nation. 

It thrives in the oldest and poorest 
neighborhoods and its victims are almost 
always children who become permanent- 
ly disabled or retarded before their par- 
ents realize they are even in danger. 

In order to prevent these cases of men- 
tal retardation, brain damage, or pos- 
sibly death, the city of Philadelphia has 
begun an intensive two-pronged attack 
on lead poisoning. 

One part of the drive includes the tak- 
ing of blood samples from every child 
in the danger areas. The second is the 
inspection of all buildings where paint 
with lead in it might have been used. 

Because this problem is a nationwide 
concern, I enter into the Record a de- 
scription of Philadelphia’s drive to elim- 
inate it: 

The City’s first intensive mass screening of 
children for lead poisoning will get underway 
Monday (Jan. 31) when Department of Pub- 
lic Health workers go door-to-door taking 
blood samples from youngsters living in the 
Model Cities area, Acting Health Commis- 
sioner Dr. Lewis D. Polk announced today. 

Over 20,000 children between the ages of 
one and six will eventually be reached by a 
team of 13 community health workers and 
two team leaders under the direction of the 
Model Cities Childhood Lead Poisoning Con- 
trol Project, Dr. Polk said. “The health work- 
ers have been intensively trained in doing 
the simple procedure of taking a drop of 
blood from a child’s finger and in trans- 
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mitting the samples for laboratory testing,” 
he said. He also noted that several of the 
workers are bi-lingual in Spanish and 
English. 

The first testing area, which has reported 
& high incidence of lead poisoning, is the 
neighborhood bounded by Germantown ave. 
and 4th st,, from Lehigh ave. to Dauphin. 
Dr. Polk estimated that it would take about 
two months to test the approximately 2100 
children under six who live in the area. 

The blood samples will be tested for high 
lead levels by the City’s Public Health Lab- 
oratory at 500 S. Broad St. If there are any 
indications of lead poisoning, the child will 
be referred to the nearest District Health 
Center or to a cooperating clinic or local hos- 
pital for further testing and treatment. 

The screening program includes an educa- 
tion drive to acquaint parents with the dan- 
gers of lead poisoning, which can cause seri- 
ous illness, mental retardation, permanent 
brain damage, and, in some cases, even death. 
Children get lead poisoning by eating or 
chewing paint chips or painted surfaces with 
lead-contaminated paint. 

The drive to fight lead poisoning of chil- 
dren is being carried out by the Health De- 
partment through a contract with Model 
Cities, which had been granted $600,000 from 
the Federal government for the program, in 
addition to a city-wide program supported 
‘by $200,000 of City funds. 

In addition to the blood-testing part of 
the drive, a routine door-to-door survey for 
lead paint in all homes, day care centers, 
hospitals, schools, and churches in the 
Model Cities area has been going on since 
October of last year. In the past three-and- 
a-half months, staff of the Health Depart- 


. Do you favor forced busing of school children across city and country boundaries to achieve a racial balance? 
Do you favor the President's pee for toop withdrawal from Vietnam? 


Do you support the administration's wage-price control program 

Do you support the administration's goal of an all-volunteer sn 

. Would you vote for Richard Nixon for a second term as President 

. Do you favor completion of Interstate Highway 66 from the Bsltway (1-495) to Washington, D.C. to help solve Northern Virginia's 


. Do you favor the construction of low and moderate-cost, tax-supported Poning in each,Northern Virginia community (fair-share 


plan) to reduce the number of such housing units in the District of Columbia 
9. should the United States continue to extend economics and military assistance to other nations? 
10, Do you favor combining annual and sick leave with full carryover provision? (To be answered by Federal employees only)... 


11, What is your age bracket (a) 18-20, (b) 21-26, (c) 27-35, (d) 36-55, (e) over 557 


THE CASE FOR FLOATING GOLD 
PARITIES 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has just completed an attempt to 
adjust to the adverse economic condi- 
tions created by our foreign commit- 
ments, by an unfavorable balance of 
trade and by years of neglect on the part 
of several administrations. 

Although the economic crisis cannot be 
fully remedied by tinkering with mone- 
tary values, a more flexible system of 
setting exchange rates could avert the 
aggravation of already critical economic 
situations. 

The following article, by Douglas Beas- 
ley, a retired banker and an old friend 
makes the case for letting exchange 
rates adjust according to the laws of 
supply and demand. 

The article follows: 


THE CASE FOR FLOATING GOLD PARITIES 
(By Douglas Beasley) 


Henry N. Goldstein’s article: “The Case 
for Floating Parities” in the Wall Street 
Journal of December 28 is excellent. It points 
up the weaknesses of Pegged exchange rates. 

For many years the world’s currencies had 
been pegged to the U.S. Dollar and thus in- 
directly to gold at $20.67 an ounce. In Jan- 
uary 1934 President Roosevelt devalued the 
dollar so it would buy only 15 of an ounce of 
gold, and on August 15, 1971 President Nixon 
further devalued the dollar by pegging the 
rate at 14s of an ounce of gold. 

Pegged rates do not bring stability. On 
the contrary, and due to the fact that only 
small changes in the values of the nations’ 
currencies are sanctioned, periodic crises will 
again develop as the realities of large unfa- 
vorable balances of international trade create 
unbearable burdens to the nations con- 
cerned. Drastic emergency actions will once 
again be necessary. Even as I write this the 
dollar again shows weakness against foreign 
currencies and gold. 

Prior to World War I sterling was the 
world currency and when that fell from its 
pedestal the dollar took its place and has 
already been subjected to two devaluations. 
There is also an inherent weakness in S.D.R.s 
for they are but paper promises and are 
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ment’s Accident Control Section has inspect- 
ed 686 places in this phase of the program, 
using a portable lead analyzer which permits 
rapid, non-destructive screening of paint on 
the premises. 


CONSTITUENT ATTITUDES ON 
ISSUES 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, within the week I intend to 
send to my constituents of the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Virginia a ques- 
tionnaire on the issues confronting the 
Congress. Not only will this question- 
naire determine how the majority of the 
constituents of my district feel on the 
various issues, it will also show how each 
of five separate age brackets, by sex, view 
these issues and whether or not they are 
being solved. This questionnaire will as- 
sist me greatly to maintain a clear and 
up-to-date grasp of the views of each 
segment of the society I represent. It 
should also be of value to all other Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

The full content of the questionnaire 
follows: 


Male 
No Undecided 


Female 
No Undecided 
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subjected to the pressures and politics of the 
governments and their politicians who neces- 
sarily dictate and control the issuance of 
paper gold, The I.M.F. can become as in- 
effective in controlling currency wars as the 
U.N. is in controlling political wars or 
G.A.T.T. is in controlling trade or tariff wars. 

Gold has, through the centuries, been rec- 
ognized by primitive people, governments 
and citizens as a storehouse of value and a 
medium of exchange and has never been de- 
valued. It has, however, through the ages ex- 
erted its inexorable yet gentle pressure on 
profligate governments to mend their ways. 
Gold’s weakness in the past was not an in- 
tricate fault but was artificially caused by the 
pegging of its price by governments who thus 
violated the Law of Supply and Demand. 

It would be far better to fix world currency 
rates by relating them to the floating price 
of gold in world markets and thus, being re- 
deemable in gold, the market itself will have 
the necessary discipline to control and insist 
on sound fiscal and monetary policies be- 
ing maintained by all nations large or small. 
A profligate nation would find the value of 
its currency declining it it were not able to 
redeem, in gold, the excessive holdings of its 
currency by other nations. Conservative na- 
tions, having favorable international pay- 
ments accounts would be able, if they wished, 
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to redeem their surplus currency held by for- 
eigners. 

The freeing of gold should be in stages in 
order to bring about a phased revaluation 
of its price in world currencies. A date would 
be set when all central banks would agree 
to redeem in gold, over a fixed schedule, all 
or any of their surplus currency held by other 
nations. Later stages would allow citizens to 
freely buy and sell gold. 

The apparent blindness of the people and 
their governments to the hazards of pegged 
currency values is similar to an indiyidual’s 
refusal to heed the symptoms of an incip- 
ient disease until he is laid low, The serious- 
ness of this subject and its many ramifica- 
tions is expertly brought out by Karl G. Haar 
Jr. in his recent speech quoted in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 13, 1972, 


THE ALTERNATIVES OF VIETNAM 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Hanoi has 
rejected President Nixon’s more than 
generous peace efforts. It demands that 
we agree to a Communist government in 
South Vietnam. 

America cannot do this and retain a 
vestige of honor or international respect. 

Those voices in the political arena 
who would fault President Nixon or Sec- 
retary of State Rogers for refusal to sell 
South Vietnam down the river ought to 
be ashamed of themselves. Perhaps the 
fact they apparently are not tells more 
about them as men than words. 

In a recent article in Newsweek maga- 
zine the distinguished columnist Stewart 
Alsop puts the question well, saying: 

Perhaps South Vietnam will fall to the 
Communist anyway, because the South Viet- 
namese lack the will to defend themselves. 
But for this country to deny them the 
means, thus forcing a Communist regime on 
them, would be an act of crass betrayal, the 
crowning tragedy of a tragic war, and a long 
farewell to all our greatness. 


President Nixon is winding down and 
out American involvement in a war he 
is not responsible for, he did not start, 
and in accord with his commitment to 
our people in 1968. In the process he is 
determined to maintain American hon- 
or—a fact for which all Americans can 
and should be proud. 

The article follows: 

VIETNAM: THE REAL ISSUE 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

WAsHINGTON.—It is now entirely clear 
that Vietnam will be a major issue in this 
Presidential election year, despite the fact 
that all Americans are tired unto death of 
the very name of the place. 

The real, underlying shape of the issue is 
emerging, moreover, from under a cloud 
bank of rhetoric and political semantics. 
Sen. Edmund Muskie’s speech on Feb, 2, un- 
veiling his “peace plan” for Vietnam, and 
the Administration's fierce response to the 
speech, make it certain that the basic issue 
will be fought out, eyeball to eyeball, be- 
tween the President and the Democratic 
front runner. 

The underlying issue is this: given the 
fact that the Russians and the Chinese are 
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providing the North Vietnamese with plen- 
tiful logistic and economic support, should 
the United States force the South Vietnam- 
ese into a settlement acceptable to Hanol, 
using the threat to cut off American logistic 
and economic support as the chief instru- 
ment to that end? 

Senator Muskie’s reply to that question 
is, in effect, “yes”—although he would doubt- 
less word the question differently. His posi- 
tion, as summarized by The New York Times, 
is that this country must “make it clear to 
South Vietnam's government that it must 
seek a political accommodation with the 
Communists or lose even indirect United 
States military support after American forces 
withdraw.” 

PRESSURE ON SAIGON 


Senator Muskie, reached by telephone by 
this reporter, was asked whether this for- 
mula did not mean that we should put pres- 
sure on Saigon to accept a Communist-front 
government. The suggestion seemed to irri- 
tate him. He simply wished to indicate to 
Saigon, he said, that the American public 
would not go on paying for “an indefinite 
supply line for an indefinite war." He did not 
want to “impose a political settlement or 
draw a blueprint . . . of course, if they want 
to go on fighting, they can do so with their 
own resources,” 

But wasn’t it obvious that the South Viet- 
mamese could not defend South Vietnam 
“with their own resources”? Those tanks and 
long-range guns the North Vietnamese were 
using weren't made in North Vietnam, after 
all. 

Again, Muskie seemed annoyed. “Look, all 
I say is that Saigon has to be made aware of 
the political reality of American public 
opinion today. You should hear the applause, 
from any audience, conservative or liberal, 
when I say just one line: ‘We must get out 
of the war’.” 

Ed Muskie's one line is certainly popular, 
and President Nixon, who is not a fool, is 
aware that this is so, He is also aware that 
any reasonably honorable settlement of the 
war would make his own re-election almost 
inevitable. Moreover, the difference between 
what he has already offered the North Viet- 
namese and what Senator Muskie would offer 
them is—except in the one vital respect— 
largely semantic. 

SURPRISE 


This reporter read to Senator Muskie 
Henry Kissinger's description of the offer 
made to the Communist side last spring: 
“On May 31, we proposed ... to set a dead- 
line for the withdrawal of American forces 
in return for a cease-fire and the exchange of 
prisoners.” The senator had apparently never 
heard of the May offer, and he was clearly 
surprised. “Then what are they knocking me 
for?” he asked, “That’s just about what I 
proposed.” 

The senator is being knocked for the one 
difference between his position and the 
President’s which is decidedly not semantic— 
the issue of continued logistic support for 
the South Vietnamese. It was because of this 
issue that the North Vietnamese flatly re- 
jected the May 31 offer. The offer, they said, 
lacked “political elements.” The chief 
“political element” asked by the Communist 
side was defined by Henry Kissinger: 

“They [the Communists] have asked us to 
withdraw all equipment, all future military 
aid, all future economic aid, and the practi- 
cal consequence of that proposal, while they 
are receiving close to $1 billion worth of for- 
eign aid, would be the indirect overthrow of 
the government of South Vietnam, some- 
thing about which there can be no question.” 

No question, at least, in Mr. Nixon's mind. 
The President instructed Kissinger to refuse 
even to discuss this “indirect overthrow,” 
and it was on this issue that the talks finally 
broke down. There was a time, between Oct. 
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25 and Nov. 17, when the President, Kissin- 
ger, and the handful of officials who knew 
about the secret talks had high hopes that 
they would succeed. 

At a secret meeting on Sept. 13, the Com- 
munist side, instead of insisting on the for- 
mula for “indirect overthrow” of the South 
Vietnamese Government, promised to be 
“forthcoming” if the United States was “gen- 
erous” on two points. They wanted assur- 
ances that the American withdrawal would 
be “total,” with no residual force; and that 
the Saigon government would not be in office 
in case of an agreed election. An American 
message in early October met both points— 
there would be no residual force, and Thieu 
would resign before an election. On Oct, 25 
a courteous message from the Communist 
side proposed a meeting on Nov. 20. Then on 
Nov. 17, came the brush-off: “special adviser 
Le Duc Tho is suddenly taken ill.” 

What happened between Oct. 25 and Tho’s 
diplomatic illness? The answer seems obvi- 
ous. On Oct 28, the Senate very nearly passed 
the Cooper-Church amendment, which 
would surely have caused the “indirect over- 
throw” of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. On Oct. 29, in the most irresponsible 
vote in modern times, the Senate voted to 
cut off all foreign aid. 

HANDING IT TO HANOI 

No one can prove it, of course, but it is an 
article of faith in the White House that these 
votes queered the negotiations. If the Sen- 
ate was ready to hand to Hanoi what Nixon 
and Kissinger had refused to discuss, why 
negotiate further? Why not, instead, mount 
an offensive to make the pressure on Nixon 
intolerable, as the first Tet offensive had 
made the pressure on Lyndon Johnson in- 
tolerable? 

Another offensive is now in prospect, and 
it may strengthen Senator Muskie’s hand. 
The senator is an honorable man, and he 
may well be right, moreover, about “the po- 
litical reality of American public opinion to- 
day.” And yet, are we Americans really ready 
to force a “political accommodation with 
the Communists’—for which read a Com- 
munist-front government—on a small ally, 
by threatening to cut off that ally’s means 
of defending itself? 

Perhaps we are. Perhaps South Vietnam 
will fall to the Communists anyway, because 
the South Vietnamese lack the will to defend 
themselves. But for this country to deny 
them the means, thus forcing a Commu- 
nist regime on them, would be an act of crass 
betrayal, the crowning tragedy of a tragic 
war, and a long farewell to all our greatness. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING HON- 
ORED ON 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a privilege to join with my col- 
leagues in honoring the outstanding 
work of Youth for Understanding, in 
promoting international understanding 
and friendship on a person-to-person 
level. Youth for Understanding is the 
largest of the teenage exchange pro- 
grams in the United States. This year 
over 2,500 youths from American high 


schools will go abroad as part of this 
program. 

Five years ago Arizona students joined 
in the program and since that time 
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students from more than 20 countries 
have resided briefly in Arizona. It has 
been an extremely worthwhile experi- 
ence for everyone concerned. Youth for 
Understanding fully deserves the support 
and commendation it has received from 
Congress on its 20th anniversary. 


NEEDED: MORE EMPHASIS ON 
AMERICAN SEAPOWER 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has long been interested in the ques- 
tion of American seapower and the 
urgent necessity to strengthen our naval 
posture and preparedness, I found the 
following article by Ruthven E. Libby, a 
distinguished vice admiral, particularly 
timely in view of the current wrangle 
over the level of spending for the De- 
fense Establishment in general and more 
specifically the Navy. I hope my House 
colleagues will give careful and close at- 
tention to Admiral Libby’s observations. 

The article follows: 

NEEDED: MORE EMPHASIS ON AMERICAN 

SEAPOWER 
(By Ruthven E. Libby) 

Ironical as it may be, it is probable that 
nothing has so imperiled the security of the 
United States as did the National Security 
Act of 1947. 

An excellent case for this statement has 
been made by Rear Adm. George H. Miller in 
the December issue of “Sea Power,” the of- 
ficlal publication of the Navy League of the 
United States. His article, entitled “Needed: 
A New Strategy for Preservation of the Re- 
public,” is highly recommended reading for 
every American citizen, from President Nixon 
on down, who is concerned about the deteri- 
oration of our capability to defend America 
against surprise attack, to protect our inter- 
ests worldwide or to continue as the leader of 
the free world. 

Our obvious abdication of this leadership, 
and of adequate military posture to permit 
us to function as a first-class power, has been 
marked by the growing number of our erst- 
while allies (the latest being Britain) who 
have concluded that they cannot, with con- 
fidence, continue to tie their future to ours. 

When the act became law in 1947, this 
writer regarded it as a national disaster, and 
nothing has happened since to change this 
opinion. The first manifestation of the new 
order occurred under the regime of Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson when America 
bought, lock, stock and barrel, the concept 
that all we would ever need to keep the peace 
were the atom bomb and B-36s. 

Only the Communist invasion of South 
Korea, which shattered this delusion, blunted 
what appeared to be a strong drive to abolish 
the Marine Corps ani to reduce the Navy to 
the status of a service force to haul freight 
for the Army and Air Force. 

The overemphasis on land-based military 
strategy, which has plagued as to this day 
and has included General of the Army Omar 
Bradley’s declaration only a few months be- 
fore Inchon that “there will never be another 
amphibious landing,” began after the act was 
passed, 

Over the years the power concentrated in 
the hands of the Secretary of Defense has 
grown steadily, along with the size of his 
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office. His staff now numbers in the tens of 
thousands. 

What happened to our defense posture 
under Secretary Robert S. McNamara is a 
matter of record. From a position of com- 
manding superiority in all arms, strategic 
and conventional, offensive and defensive, 
land, naval, and air, we retrogressed rapidly 
through “parity” to the dangerous inferiority 
in which we stand now—and this deteriora- 
tion continues under the present adminis- 
tration. 

Adm. Miller points out that the Constitu- 
tion itself differentiates between the status 
and function of the Army—regarded as pri- 
marily a wartime necessity—and that of the 
Navy as a continuing force to further our sea 
commerce and hence to further the national 
interest. 

Before the passage of the act, the secretary 
of war and the secretary of the Navy were 
Cabinet officers. In both houses of Congress 
there were Military Affairs Committees and 
Naval Affairs Committees. Now only the sec- 
retary of defense has Cabinet status, and in 
the Congress Armed Services Committees 
have replaced the Military Affairs and Naval 
Affairs Committees. 

The result, Adm. Miller points out, has 
been that “opportunities for the public, as 
well as responsible executive and legislative 
officials to hear debate on fundamental na- 
tional security issues and options (have 
been) diminished, as competing strategic, 
weapons programs and options are often de- 
bated, selected and discarded in subordinate 
staff echelons.” 

Under the former system, “the president 
himself was accessible to the leaders of both 
the land and naval forces. The president and 
his closest associates had access to the rec- 
ommendations of each, their different views 
of strategy, their capabilities, their options, 
and their supporting “rationale.” All that 
Congress and the administration officials now 
have access to is something called the “De- 
partment of Defense position” produced by 
what Miller characterizes as “one-party na- 
tional security machinery” and which after 
better than 23 years has shown a weakness 
that may well prove fatal. 

The Soviets were quick to recognize the 
land-oriented, continental-based strategy 
adopted by the United States and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). By 
taking to the sea and to long-range missilery 
they have effectively countered it by by- 
passing it. Against the war-making poten- 
tial developed by Russia in the last 15 years, 
the land-based weaponry of the United 
States and of NATO can easily be the 
Maginot Line of World War ITI. 

Adm. Miller says: “The reality of today 
is that every major land complex in the 
world is within a few minutes of destruction 
by long-range pretargeted nuclear missiles.” 
This of course includes our Minuteman silos. 

As a result, “the magnitude of the destruc- 
tion potential of the nuclear weapons now 
aimed at the United States is unprecedented 
in the history of the world.” 

This results directly from the “first-strike” 
concept. For a surprise attack to succeed in 
the nuclear age, the Soviets must be con- 
vinced beyond a reasonable doubt that they 
can destroy enough of our weapons so that 
the damage the residue could do to Russia 
would be “acceptable.” Inherent in this con- 
cept is the requirement that for the surprise 
“first strike” to succeeed, detailed targeting 
plans must be prepared in advance. 

Since we have said repeatedly that we never 
will strike first, and Russia knows that we 
will not, all our land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles do, really, is invite a massive 
nuclear attack on the United States. 

On the other hand, pretargeting of ships 
at sea is impossible. Adm. Miller notes that, 
“It is virtually impossible to plan in advance 
and execute a successful, massive, surprise 
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attack against continuously moving forces; 
like ships under way at sea.” 

One does not have to be a student of mili- 
tary affairs to appreciate that “the key to 
weapon survivability in the nuclear-missile 
age is primarily mobility. Continuous, long- 
term mobility can be achieved on a large 
scale only at sea.” 

Only by sea-basing the great majority of 
our retaliatory nuclear force can we insure 
its survival, or its credibility as a deterrent, or 
the survival of the United States. There is 
not a moment to lose in bringing this about, 


PRESIDENT RECOMMENDS U.S. TAX- 
PAYERS FINANCE U.N. FUND FOR 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, following 
the shameful admission of Red China 
into the United Nations Organization 
and the expulsion of Nationalist China 
from the same organization, strident 
voices were raised calling for the U.S. 
withdrawal from and/or for a substantial 
reduction in the amount of the U.S. con- 
tribution to the world body. Even the 
President added his criticism to that 
irate manifestation of protest of the dis- 
gusting display following in the wake of 
the admittance of Red China to the 
United Nations, and he gave indications 
that his administration would support a 
reduction in the U.S. contribution to the 
world organization. Yet, in his adminis- 
tration’s budget for fiscal year 1973, he 
requested increases in our financial sup- 
port of the U.N.—See my remarks Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 1206-8 of January 25, 
1972. 

In his environmental message to the 
Congress of February 8, 1972, President 
Nixon recommended an additional finan- 
cial commitment by the United States to 
support for a United Nations Fund for 
the Environment. 

Regarding U.N. designs for exploiting 
the ecology issue, I pointed out—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 2119-21 of February 
1, 1972—based on the discussions of the 
recent Sixth Conference of the U.N. in 
Belgrade, how international environ- 
mental planning included reasonable 
measures to decentralize industry and 
population. 

I reiterate that there can be no United 
Nations and at the same time a United 
States. One cannot give dual allegiance 
to the U.N. and to the United States of 
America. For the U.N. to advance or grow 
in effectiveness, the sovereign United 
States with our constitutional liberties 
and our traditional living standards and 
culture must be diminished or destroyed. 

I remind our colleagues that Discharge 
Petition No. 10 for bringing up for a 
House vote H.R. 2632 to rescind and re- 
voke U.S. membership in the United Na- 
tions is at the clerk’s desk awaiting your 
signature. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD 
that portion of the President’s environ- 
mental message of February 8, 1972, re- 
lating to the expansion of international 
cooperation on the environment. 
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The message follows: 


EXPANDING INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ON 
THE ENVIRONMENT 

We are now growing accustomed to the 
view of our planet as seen from space—a blue 
and brown disk shrouded in white patches 
of clouds. But we do not ponder often 
enough the striking lesson it teaches about 
the global reach of environmental impera- 
tives. No matter what else divides men and 
nations, this perspective should unite them. 
We must work harder to foster such world 
environmental consciousness and shared 
purpose. 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 

ENVIRONMENT 


To cope with environmental questions that 
are truly international, we and other nations 
look to the first world confernce of govern- 
ments ever convened on this subject: the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment, to be held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in June of this year. This should be 
a seminal event of the international commu- 
nity’s attempt to cope with these serious, 
shared problems of global concern that 
transcend political differences. 

But efforts to improve the global environ- 
ment cannot go forward without the means 
to act. 

To help provide such means, I propose that 
& voluntary United Nations Fund for the 
Environment be established, with an initial 
funding goal of $100 million for the first 5 
years. 

This Fund would help to stimulate inter- 
national cooperation on environmental prob- 
lems by supporting a centralized coordina- 
tion point for United Nations activities in 
this fleld. It would also help to bring new 
resources to bear on the increasing number 
of world-wide problems through activities 
such as monitoring and cleanup of the 
oceans and atmosphere. 

If such a Fund is established, I will rec- 
ommend to the Congress that the United 
States commit itself to provide its fair share 
of the Fund on a matching basis over the 
mrst 5 years. 

This level of support would provide start- 
up assistance under mutually agreed-upon 
terms. As these programs get underway, it 
may well be that the member nations will 
decide that additional resources are required. 
I invite other nations to join with us in this 
commitment to meaningful action. 


CONTROL OF MARINE POLLUTION 


Ocean pollution is clearly one of our major 
international environmental problems. I am 
gratified that in the past year the Congress 
has taken several steps to reduce the risks of 
oil spills on the high seas. However, further 
congressional action is needed to ratify sev- 
eral pending international conventions and 
to adopt implementing legislation for the 
various oil-spill conventions which have been 
ratified or which are awaiting approval. 

Action on these recommendations will com- 
plete the first round of international conven- 
tions to deal with marine pollution, We have 
taken initiatives in three international 
forums to develop a second and more sophis- 
ticated round of agreements in this area. We 
are preparing for a 1973 Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
Conference to draft a convention barring in- 
tentional discharges to the sea of oil and haz- 
ardous substances from ships. In conjunction 
with the Law of the Sea Conference sched- 
uled for 1973, we are examining measures to 
control the effects of developing undersea re- 
sources, And, in the preparatory work for the 
1972 U.N. Conference on the Human En- 
vironment, progress has been made on an 
agreement to regulate the ocean dumping of 
shore-generated wastes, and further work in 
this area has been scheduled by IMCO. We 
hope to conclude conventions in each of 
these areas by 1973. 
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ISLAND'S THINK TANK FOR THE 
VERY YOUNG 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a resi- 
dent of my congressional district who 
has built a school of national importance. 
I refer to Dr. Marie L. Fetsch, founder- 
director of the Sands Point Country Day 
School-Fetsch Academy for Gifted Chil- 
dren. 

Throughout the Nation on Tuesday, 
November 30, newspapers carried major 
stories regarding a report from the U.S. 
Office of Education on education of the 
gifted. The report noted that of a total 
of 51.6 million children in our elementary 
and secondary schools approximately 2 
million may be categorized as gifted and 
talented. More importantly, the report 
noted that only a very small percentage 
of them have appropriate educational 
opportunities. Pioneering in creating 
such educational opportunities are Dr. 
Fetsch and the Sands Point School. This 
is well pointed up in an article in News- 
day by Jack Altshul, which appeared 
there on October 27, 1971. For the bene- 
fit of my colleagues and the many read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I am 
inserting this article following my re- 
marks: 


ISLAND'S THINK TANK FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


A remarkable lady who once fulfilled a 
dream of having a school of her own is well 
on her way to expanding it into a college. 
She is Dr. Marie L. Fetsch, founder, owner 
and guiding spirit of the Sands Point Coun- 
try Day School-Fetsch Academy for gifted 
children. 

Yesterday she was at her regular station. 
She sat behind a desk in the spacious corridor 
of the original portion of the school that used 
to be the mansion of the late Commodore 
Edgar Luckenbach, a shipping magnate. Chil- 
dren on their way to classes waved at her and 
she waved back, a small matronly woman 
looking much more like a benevolent grand- 
mother than a world-renowned educator who 
possesses four doctorates and awards from 
such diverse places as the Republic of Panama 
and the Vatican. 

The dream, she says, was forced upon her 
by necessity. Married to Joseph Thomas 
Fetsch, a marine scientist, she had two sons 
and a daughter and all of them had high 
IQs. “We have made wonderful strides in spe- 
cial schools for the mentally retarded, and 
the physically handicapped,” Dr. Fetsch ex- 
plained. “But virtually nothing had ever been 
done for the superior, talented or mental 
giants of our land. Too often the gifted child 
is wasted in a school because he has to wait 
for the other children to catch up, gets no 
special attention and soon becomes bored 
with the classroom routine.” 

One day in 1948, Marie Fetsch, with an im- 
pressive educational background and a siz- 
able inheritance, went looking for property 
to build her own school for gifted children. 
She was taken on tours of numerous North 
Shore estates that were up for sale but the 
one that attracted her the most was the 
dormant Luckenbach estate with its 25 acres 
and waterfront setting on Long Island Sound. 
“It was the most rundown of all the places 
I had leoked at,” she said, “but the main 
building seemed to have a soul. I fell in love 
with it.” 


For six years, the Fetsch family worked 
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to restore the estate, make the Renaissance 
chateau livable. In 1954, Dr. Fetsch opened 
it as a nursery school for precocious infants. 
Before she did, she had to fight lawsuits 
from neighbors, who though pleased with 
the estate restoration, thought she ought to 
run it as some kind of club. “I wasn’t inter- 
ested in drinking,” Dr. Fetsch said yesterday 
with a smile. “Just teaching.” 

There were eight children in the original 
Fetsch school. Now there are 270, 130 of them 
in the new junior-senior high school com- 
pleted several years ago. A staff of 32 spe- 
cially selected teachers cater to the pupils, 
most of whom have IQs of 130 or better. And 
some of them, according to Marie Fetsch, 
are in the genius category. The big problem, 
now, she says, is that when her high school 
Seniors graduate, they may be as young as 
14 and most often aren't older than 16. 

“Colleges don’t like to take children that 
young. That's why I’ve been working for the 
last several years to establish a college for 
these same gifted youngsters.” 

Dr. Fetsch had applied to the Defense Dept. 
several years ago to lease the Sands Point 
Naval Devices Center, a former estate, that 
had become surplus. Nassau County recently 
took over the 162-acre property and she had 
been in frequent consultation with county 
Officials to lease a portion of the nearby prop- 
erty for her college. 

The children at the Sands Point school 
take French lessons in kindergarten, 9-year- 
olds play Schumann and Chopin from mem- 
ory and il-year-olds discuss the philoso- 
phies of Orwell and Huxley. ‘‘These are our 
nation’s brainpower of the future,” Dr. Fetsch 
Says. “Why shouldn’t they get the benefits of 
Specialized training?” 

Tuition fees at Sands Point do not come 
cheap, costing $1,750 for nursery-kindergar- 
ten; $1,850 from grades 1-6 and $2,200 from 
grades 7-12. To be admitted, a pupil must 
take an IQ test and only those with superior 
averages are accepted. Youngsters with lim- 
ited finances are given partial scholarships, 
although Dr. Fetsch receives no public or 
private endowments. She figures that her 
family has put about a million dollars into 
the school and “we haven’t begun to see a 
return on the investment. Except for the 
children, They're the ones who have made 
the project successful.” 

By the standards of other educational in- 
stitutions, Dr. Fetsch’s philosophy may seem 
old-fashioned. She does not countenance 
overlong hair or unkempt appearance. “Par- 
ents who object are told that our pupils have 
to abide by our rules. Or take them some- 
place else.” 

And she believes in patriotism and instill- 
ing respect for the nation in her pupils. “They 
have to understand that despite what the pol- 
iticians have made of it, this is still the 
greatest country in the world. We teach more 
than the three Rs here. We teach a fourth 
one; responsibility.” 

And then with the same warm smile, Dr. 
Fetsch concluded the interview. “And maybe 
the most important thing is we teach them to 
love and to live in peace and harmony.” 


CONSERVATION OF OUR SURPLUS 
LAND FOR WILDLIFE AND REC- 
REATION PURPOSES 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 
Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am joining my distinguished col- 
league and friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) in cosponsoring 
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a bill to amend the act of May 19, 1948, 
which relates to the use of real prop- 
erty for wildlife and conservation pur- 
poses. 

This bill is a very simple one, but one 
which could help us in our efforts to pre- 
serve our surplus lands. 

Our proposal would simply delete one 
word from 16 U.S.C. 667b—the word 
“chiefly” which appears in the following 
passage: 

Upon request, real property which is un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of a Federal 
agency and no longer required by such agency 
(1) can be utilized for wildlife conservation 
purposes by the agency of the State exercis- 
ing administration over the wildlife resources 
of the State wherein the real property lies or 
by the Secretary of the Interior; and (2) is 
chiefiy valuable for use for any such pur- 
pose. 


In the past, the General Service Ad- 
ministration has found that surplus land 
was not “chiefiy valuable” for wildlife 
conservation or recreational purposes, 
and the land has been sold for private 
use in spite of recommendations by re- 
spected conservation organizations such 
as the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion that the land be utilized for wildlife 
and recreation purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, by adopting this legisla- 
tion, which simply proposes to delete the 
one word “chiefly” from the above- 
quoted passage of the present law, we can 
make it much easier for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to legally justify the conserva- 
tion of our surplus land for wildlife and 
recreation purposes. I would hope that 
all my colleagues who appreciate the 
value of preserving our. Nation’s lands 
for these purposes will give this proposal 
their most favorable consideration. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the chap- 
ters of American history would be hol- 
low and meaningless if they did not in- 
clude the heritage and contributions of 
the American Negro. Surely their par- 
ticipation in the many events that built 
and shaped our Nation cannot go un- 
noticed and unobserved. 

In Alaska, the week of February 12, to 
February 19, has been set aside by Gov- 
ernor William Egan as “Negro History 
Week.” Today, I call on all my colleagues 
to join with me in the observance of 
this event, and in calling attention to the 
black man’s contribution to the heritage 
of this Nation. 

The Governors proclamation is as fol- 
lows: 

PROCLAMATION: NEGRO History WEEK 

American Negroes have made outstanding 


but little known contributions to the His- 
tory of the United States. 

An appreciation of this heritage and con- 
tribution is essential to the development of 
@ sense of worth and pride in any group. 

An understanding of the contribution of 
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other groups is essential to the development 
of better intergroup relations on the part of 
all American youth and adults. 

Negro History Week has been observed in 
most American communities since 1926 dur- 
ing the period which includes the birthdays 
of those two great champions of freedom, 
Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Douglass. 

Therefore, I, William A. Egan, Governor of 
the State of Alaska, do hereby proclaim the 
week of February 12-19, 1972, as Negro His- 
tory Week in Alaska and urge all Alaskans to 
take part in this observance. 

Dated this 27th day of January, 1972. 


LONGEST FOOTBALL GAME 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, what is be- 
lieved to be the world’s longest football 
game was recently played in Aiken, S.C. 
The game lasted for 72 continuous hours 
and was played for the benefit of the 
March of Dimes. The game was played 
by the University of South Carolina re- 
gional campus and Aiken area high 
school players. This game dedicated to 
charity and emphasizing physical fitness 
courage, and stamina is typical of the 
youth of America. The statistics of this 
game are to be filed with the Guiness 
World Book of Records. This game at- 
tracted national recognition and the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Augusta, 
Ga., Chronicle: 


1,764 To 1,150 TOTALS MORE THAN $2,000 FoR 
Dimes MARCH 
(By Ed Kuhn) 

AIKEN, S.C.—The final score was 1764 to 
1150 and it wasn’t a high scoring basketball 
game either. 

It was football and USC/Aiken defeated 
Aiken High School in what is believed will 
stand as the longest flag football game on 
record after 72 hours of continuous play 
which ended here Thursday night. 

The marathon contest began Monday at 
Eustis field and was played for the benefit of 
the March of Dimes. The opposing teams were 
made up of volunteers from the Aiken re- 
gional campus of the University of South 
Carolina and Aiken area high school students. 

Numbering 49 in all, the players raised over 
$2,000 dollars for the March of Dimes fund 
and established themselves as the self- 
proclaimed world’s champion marathon flag 
football players. 

“We're expecting a few disputes as to the 
validity of our claim to the record, but we 
feel ours is unique and will stand because 
of the way we set it up,” said Ron Abney 
& student at USC/Aiken and originator of 
the contest. “We've already had a call from 
Louisiana State University and some people 
out there claim they played for 10 days and 
nights but we don’t think they played with 
the same people for that long.” 

Abney and the remainder of the partici- 
pants believe their record will hold because 
there were no substitutes for the original 
group which started Monday night. 

“This is the uniqueness of our game,” 
Abney continued. “We allowed players to 
sign up until the opening kickoff Monday, 
but didn’t go outside for any help after 
that.” 

Fifty-three players started the game Mon- 
day night and played in shifts round the 
clock while sleeping in tents. Injuries cut 
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the number to 49 at the climax Thursday. 
The majority of injuries were pulled muscles 
and bruises with the exception of i7-year- 
old Roland Windham who was hospitalized 
with torn ligaments in his left knee. 

John Thomas, chairman of the Aiken 
County March of Dimes, called the game a 
“tremendous effort” by the students. Each 
player was presented a certificate of appre- 
ciation from the city of Aiken and the March 
of Dimes. The game ball was auctioned at 
the end of the game and was sold to the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of Aiken for 
$65, 

Among the individual records established 
in the 72-hour contest were longest continu- 
ous play set by Abney and Mike Gray. Both 
played non-stop for eight hours. High indi- 
vidual scorers were Chuck Jones who had 29 
touchdowns, Hank Morris with 28 and Levi 
Chavous at 25. 

No evidence of an existing record has yet 
been discovered, but the players have made 
an effort to locate one. Inquiries have been 
forwarded to the Library of Congress as well 
as to Sen. Strom Thurmond and Rep. Bryan 
Dorn of South Carolina. 

“We're going to make every effort to find 
a record but if we don't find one, and we 
haven't done so yet, we'll just submit our- 
selves as the record holders and wait for 
Somebody to say differently,” Abney added, 


REFORMERS PLAY SAME OLD GAME 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, as a 
Republican, I naturally maintain an in- 
quisitive, yet objective, attitude toward 
developments in the Democratic presi- 
dential primaries. 

It is fascinating to an objective ob- 
server to note the manner in which most 
of the Democrats become self-appointed 
reformers as if this would be the proper 
halo to carry through the vicious primary 
battles. Therefore, it was with special in- 
terest that I noted an article in yester- 
day’s Evening Star which I believe cor- 
rectly exposed the tactics of self-an- 
nointed Democratic reformers. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Feb. 7, 1972] 

REFORMERS PLAY SAME OLD GAME 
(By Paul Hope) 

Despite all the hoopla about getting the 
nominating process to the yoters, the Demo- 
cratic party's “reform” has been something 
less than a smashing success so far. 

The man out in front is the one who has 
been lining up “old pros” right and left— 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie. The candidate way 
back is the foremost exponent of party re- 
form—Sen. George S. McGovern. 

There still is the possibility that Muskie’s 
bandwagon may be slowed or even stopped. 
But if it rolls right on through the national 
convention, there is no question that it got 
its momentum before party reform took hold 
and that party reform had very little to do 
with it. 

What Muskie has had going for him is a 
winner psychology. Most people just natural- 
ly like to get with the winner, many of them 
with hopes that they will get something out 
of it, In that regard, the “new politics” isn’t 
much different from the “old politics.” 

The evidence so far suggests, too, that in 
the so-called reform era, “people politics” 
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still takes a hind seat to money and “power 
politics.” 

Take McGovern for example. Backers of 
party reform claim that it means anyone can 
play the game. That isn't true. McGovern 
still is in the race precisely because he has 
been able to raise a good deal of money and 
with that money has been able to build an 
effective organization. Without money and 
organization, McGovern, who ran 3 percent 
in the last Gallup poll, would have been out 
of the race months ago. 

Iowa was supposed to be the first test of 
democracy in action under reform guidelines. 
So what happened when the “people” went 
to the precinct caucuses there to start the 
process of selecting national convention dele- 
gates? Muskie, who has spent more money 
than anyone else and who has signed up 
more political pros than anyone else, came 
in first with 37 percent. 

Organized labor, which has wielded great 
power in the Democratic party under the “old 
politics” and which has a great deal of money 
and organization at its disposal, came in 
second with “uncommitted” delegates num- 
bering 33 percent of the total. What will 
labor do with those “uncommitted” people? 
Why, use them to bargain with, the way it 
always has. 

McGovern, the biggest spender next to 
Muskie, came in third with 22 percent. There 
were several also-rans. 

And if Iowa Sen. Harold E. Hughes’s per- 
formance wasn't “power politics’ it will do 
until something else comes along. Hughes, a 
“reformed” extraordinaire and a sometime 
McGovern sympathizer, suddenly and sur- 
prisingly came out for Muskie in an effort 
to swing the state to Muskie. In Mayor 
Daley’s Chicago, that is called “bossism.” 
When Hughes does it, it is “reform.” 

On to Arizona, the second test of party 
reform. Who won the caucuses there? Mus- 
kie, who had the backing of the Democratic 
state organization headed by Rep. Morris 
Udall. 

Who came in second? New York Mayor 
John V. Lindsay, who threw a bundle of cash 
into a television blitz just before the caucuses 
were held. 

Getting back to Illinois variety bossism, 
let’s see what some of the reformers there 
are up to. Mayor Richard J. Daley, the old 
boss man, thought he had things all sewed 
up in Chicago for his “uncommitted” slates 
of national convention delegates. Well, along 
came the Independent Voters of Illinois— 
pro-McGovern, liberal, reformers all—and 
entered slates of “Muskie” delegates against 
Daley’s “uncommitted” slates—without au- 
thorization from Muskie and completely con- 
trary to Muskie’s wishes. 

The I.V.I., of course, isn’t out to elect 
Muskie delegates but to keep the Daley orga- 
nization busy fighting the delegate battle in 
hopes this will divert some of Daley’s money 
and manpower from the race I.V.I. is really 
interested in—the fight for the Illinois gu- 
bernatorial nomination. 

The Muskie camp not only has denounced 
the Chicago I.V.I. “Muskie” slates but claims 
that McGovern supporters have filed “phony” 
Muskie delegates in some other districts in 
an effort to spread out the Muskie vote and 
make it easier for McGovern delegates to win. 

The hilarious part is that in two Daley 
districts where the uncommitted slates are 
headed by Rep. Roman Pucinski and Rep. 
Dan Rostenkowski, the I.V.I. has rounded up 
people with Polish names for their so-called 
“Muskie” slates. That’s one of the oldest 
tricks in the political business. 

File phony slates? Play with names on the 
ballot? Reformers don’t do things like that, 
do they? 
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LET US KEEP EDUCATION A 
PROFESSION 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, a new 
national organization of teachers has 
been formed, dedicated to the retention 
of education as a profession. The Na- 
tional Association of Professional Educa- 
tors recently held a dinner meeting to 
kick off the beginning of the organiza- 
tion. 

An overflow audience of nearly 3,000 
persons attended the dinner in Los 
Angeles, California Gov. Ronald Reagan 
delivered the following address on the 
occasion of the February 2 event. I wish 
to include his remarks for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

The remarks follow: 


EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY GOv. RONALD 
REAGAN, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATORS, HOLLYWOOD PALLADIUM, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1972 


Your meeting here is a kind of ground- 
breaking or dedication ceremony but not for 
some edifice of brick or mortar. Yours is a 
rededication to something more intangible 
and far more precious to our society than 
buildings or highways: you seek to reaffirm 
the noble traditions of your profession at a 
time when it is caught in something of a 
political whirlwind. 

You have my best wishes for success ... 

You possess the single most important 
asset any organization could hope to have: 
the deep-rooted sympathy and support of a 
great many people who want our public 
schools to live up to the finest traditions 
of our civilization. 

One of those traditions is the generous 
support Americans have given to education. 
Even in the most remote frontier settlements 
knowledge was a treasured commodity and 
those who transmitted that knowledge were 
accorded a respect and status that most of 
our people still feel for the dedicated pro- 
fessional educator. 

Almost every wagon train that headed west 
included—along with other professionals— 
a vanguard of New England scholars and 
teachers, with a Bible and a few classics— 
tucked in with the tools and the seed. 

They carried the cultural heritage of 
Greece and Rome to the most distant parts 
of the frontier. 

In many communities, the first permanent 
building was a school perhaps only a one- 
room log cabin, but it emphasized in the 
grandest manner then possible the deep com- 
mitment our people have to educational op- 
portunity for their children. 

They still have that commitment, still 
place a great value on education and 
they yearn to feel again the confidence they 
once had in the teaching profession. 

That confidence has been seriously eroded 
in recent years. 

The frequent failure of school bond issues 
and tax overrides to support education is 
more than just an indication that people 
have grown weary of higher and higher taxes. 
It also tells us—in the most emphatic way 
available to the average citizen—that the 
people also are concerned about the end 
result of the educational system they are 
financing at a constantly increasing cost in 
public funds. 

The role of education has not changed 
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from frontier times. We all want to provide 
our children with the academic skills they 
need to succeed in a modern society. We 
want them to know the excitement and 
curiosity the true scholar has for any type of 
learning. We want them to understand 
where our society fits into the progress of 
civilization. 

We must educate them to be able to cope 
with the unknown challenges they will face 
in their lifetimes. And last, but perhaps most 
important, we want our educational system 
to transmit to the next generation the great 
ideals and values of our culture. 

Without the ethical and spiritual guide- 
lines that are the foundation of our culture, 
man would become little more than an 
animal—rooting around for sustenance in a 
world he does not comprehend and could 
never fully appreciate. 

Young people of every generation chal- 
lenge the customs and mores of the previous 
generation. We did and our children do. 
There is nothing wrong with this. But no 
generation has the right to simply discard 
the basic truths man has learned through 
the ages—discard them only because they 
are rooted in the past. 

Apparently some of those in the educa- 
tion profession have changed. The role of 
education has not, 

It reminds me of a fundamental and still 
timely observation a midwestern storekeeper 
once made. A young man, fresh out of col- 
lege and looking for his first opportunity, 
Sia into this man’s store and asked for a 
ob. 

When he left, the storekeeper turned to a 
customer and said: “I do need some help 
these days. But did you notice that young 
man asked me to give him a job? He never 
once said he wanted to work.” 

Has that kind of attitude crept into edu- 
cation? Is that part of the reason for the 
decline of public confidence in our schools 
and those who run our schools? 

Some in the teaching profession want the 
security and professional status of tenure. 
But they don’t want the professional respon- 
sibility that goes with tenure. 

Yet, the public is unwilling to entrust 
their children’s future to those who look 
upon education as a nice white-collar job 
with short hours and guaranteed financial 
advancement if you belong to a militant 
enough organization willing to shut down the 
system if necessary to advance its selfish 
goals. 

I cannot believe that kind of attitude is 
shared by the majority who went into edu- 
cation as a profession. I believe the greatest 
majority of our teachers are still dedicated 
to the noble traditions of their calling. 

But they are not heard often enough, per- 
haps because they speak with the calm voice 
of reason. Unfortunately, rhetoric always 
seems to make a louder noise than reason. 

We all pay lip service to the idea that “with 
every right goes a responsibility.” 

Wouldn’t it be nice sometime to see a 
demonstration where the demonstrators were 
demanding their responsibilities. 

Historically, the teaching profession has 
been a profession with high ethics, a clear 
social purpose and dedicated to the public’s 
goals for education. Tenure come into being 
in part because of the professional self-dis- 
cipline of teachers. 

More than that, in America, the person 
who could call himself a teacher received an 
affection that made him almost a part of 
every family. In a way, teachers were just 
that—a professional's extension of the fam- 
ily’s responsibility to prepare children for 
society and to advance civilization by pre- 
paring the children for their place in society. 

Every totalitarian regime in history has 
sought to undermine the culture of those it 
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sought to subject. All it takes for the jungle 
to close in on our society is for a single gen- 
eration to grow up without cultural roots 
or commitment, It only takes one lost gener- 
ation to lose forever all the great ideals and 
standards for which our nation was founded. 

Surely, the stakes are too high to accept 
as inevitable the continuing erosion of pub- 
lic confidence in our schools or the aliena- 
tion of our teachers from the public whose 
schools are run by the teaching profession. 

The public must again have reasons to re- 
spect and to support education if we are to 
preserve and advance our free society. Teach- 
ers with no commitment to their profession 
can never restore this lost confidence. 

One of the most common complaints I re- 
ceive from parents is a sort of wistful long- 
ing for the disciplined learning of the past. 
Parents complain that too many teachers 
seem disinterested. I met with a group of 
parents in a minority community one day. 
I will never forget the Negro mother who 
stood up and said, “Look, I don’t care about 
busing or where my son goes to school. I 
want to know that he'll be taught what 
he needs to know before he’s passed on to 
the next grade simply because he came to 
the end of the year. Keep him in a class as 
long as it takes. Don't pass him on year after 
year until he winds up with a high school 
diploma and he can’t read what's on it.” 

You and I know that sadly enough there 
are teachers indifferent to either knowledge 
or their duty to try their best to pass knowl- 
edge on to the children in their care. 

Education cannot be left in the hands of 
those who shuffle through their classes, 
counting the number of students to make 
sure they get all the aid the school has 
coming, but not interested enough to make 
sure those students can count, too. 

Recall your own school days. Which teach- 
ers do you remember most? 

Was it the easy-going type who never made 
you do any homework? Not on your life! 

It was the task-master who demanded 
that everyone live up to a minimum standard 
of achievement, but who was always ready to 
he@p anyone who needed help in reaching 
that standard—the one who finally brought 
something out in you—in spite of yourself. 

The only popularity contest a teacher 
should enter is based on: what will the stu- 
dent think of you 15 years from now? 

The school building may be new, the text- 
books just off the press, the classroom 
equipped with the latest audio-visual equip- 
ment and the total number of students few 
... but if the teacher is not motivated or 
even interested in the intellectual and moral 
growth of the children in their care, those 
children will not learn. 

Whether Johnny learns well or not de- 
pends above all other things on the motiva- 
tion and professional approach of the teach- 
ers. 

This, I submit, is an awesome responsibil- 
ity. But it is a responsibility inherent in your 
profession. Our people will without hesita- 
tion turn over their schools to those who are 
willing to live up to that responsibility. 

In accepting your invitation this evening I 
did so with the understanding that your 
group consists of educators who agree that 
the school system belongs to the public of a 
free society. We both know there are those 
who feel otherwise. 

So far I have only discussed your respon- 
sibility to education. 

Society also has a responsibility. It is up to 
the public and the public’s official represent- 
atives to assure sufficient financial support to 
operate our schools and to assure an atmos- 
phere of academic freedom conducive to 
learning. 

The most persistent and complex problem 
confronting most state legislatures around 
the country today is deciding how much is 
enough. The recent court opinions that sug- 
gest schools are too dependent upon property 
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taxes for support did not come as a news 
flash to most of us who have wrestled with 
the problems of school finance. 

You who are from California are familiar 
with our outmoded and unnecessarily com- 
plex method of distributing educational 
funds and the disparity of available money 
in different districts: We have been trying 
to simplify the formula and end the over- 
reliance of schools on the propery tax for 
support, 

And I am sure those of you from California 
will not think I am exaggerating when I say 
that for the iegislative and executive 
branches, school finance is an Excedrin 
headache that does not go away. 

You must have been concerned when the 
National Education Association recently an- 
nounced that California had dropped to 31st 
in spending per pupil. We were disturbed in 
Sacramento and confused about some of the 
2+2=5 arithmetic the NEA must have been 
using and voiced that confusion. In a few 
days we jumped from 31st to 16th. To tell 
you the truth, we are not sure about that 
figure either because the states vary widely 
in what they count in their basic educational 
budgets. 

But that incident does emphasize an atti- 
tude that ts far too prevalent in the schools: 
measuring educational excellence by the 
amount of money spent. In fact, one of our 
legislators announced we must immediately 
appropriate enough money to move to first as 
if that would automatically improve the 
quality of education. 

What if we really were 16th and yet 
ranked in the top 10 or close to the top in 
quality? Shouldn’t that really be our goal— 
to have the best possible education at the 
least possible cost? Curiously enough the 
NEA does not have a yardstick for quality. 
And I very much fear their yardstick for 
spending is aimed at promoting a desire for 
federalized support of schools leading to a 
nationalized school system. 

I would like to set the record straight 
on California’s commitment to education. 
It is and always has been our number one 
priority. 

During the six years of this administra- 
tion, the total amount of state funds com- 
mitted to public schools (K-14) has in- 
creased by more than half a billion dollars. 
We have added new money at a rate more 
than four times the increase of enrollment. 

In higher education, this year we are pro- 
viding the University of California with a 
total of $376 million in state financial sup- 
port—56 percent more annual aid than the 
system received when we took office. During 
that time, the total University enrollment 
has grown only 35 percent. 

Our state colleges have received a 121 per- 
cent increase in state aid to cover an enroll- 
ment increase of 78 percent. And the com- 
munity college systein is getting 201 percent 
more money in the next budget than it re- 
ceived six years ago—yet enrollment has 
grown only 82 percent. 

One of the things we are most proud of is 
the amount we have been able to add to the 
funds available for assisting students with 
scholarships and loans. That has gone up 
500 percent—from $4.7 million to $28.2 mil- 
lion in the budget I just presented to the 
legislature. 

However we rank in other types of educa- 
tional spending, California is near the top 
in teachers’ salaries—and public school em- 
ployee salaries consume 80 to 85 percent of 
the money we devote to education. 

Five years ago, when we took office, our 
teachers’ retirement fund was an under- 
funded actuarial nightmare. It represented 
a potential $4 billion unfunded liability for 
the taxpayers. There was no effective, sys- 
tematic program to bring fiscal order to the 
retirement system. 

Last fall after many years of working on 
the problem, we changed that. I signed leg- 
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isiation to increase the state's annual con- 
tribution to $135 million, a step that with 
the other changes will assure the money will 
be there when our teachers reach retirement 
age. 

Many say the money we are providing for 
education is not enough. Sometimes I won- 
der whether there could ever be enough 
money to satisfy those who think education 
should receive blankcheck financing. 

As some of you know, we have not been 
satisfied just to pour new money into the 
schools. We have also been asking the hard 
questions that parents are asking about edu- 
cational efficiency. Frankly, I am not sure 
that the profession has been paying enough 
attention to the need to get a dollar’s worth 
of value out of every dollar spent on our 
schools. 

Others share my concern. Sacramento 
County has a contributing relationship with 
the University of California at Davis Medical 
School and they have been having financial 
problems. In discussing those problems, one 
of the County Supervisors there said its 
teaching program had become more costly 
partly because “students and faculty do not 
have the greatest appreciation for what 
things cost.” 

Now, I know education can never be meas- 
ured the way you measure the productivity 
of a factory or an assembly line and no one 
wants that kind of regimentation in our 
schools. But, is it too much to ask that the 
end product of our school system—the 
graduate—be not only prepared to go on to 
higher education, but that he also have an 
entry level skill for some kind of job? 

We are paying a heavy price in remedial 
programs because we have not given suffi- 
cient attention to educating our young peo- 
ple for work as well as for entry into a col- 
lege. 

Technical training which equips a student 
for work is one of the things we must ex- 
pand in education, 

At the same time perhaps we could get 
along very well without some of the man- 
dated programs which each year come out 
of the legislative halls. 

In California, our education code is three 
inches thick and it is printed on thin paper. 
We add heavy new responsibilities without 
giving schools time to adjust to the new de- 
~~ or training personnel to carry them 
out. 

We expect schools to solve many of the 
sociological, psychological and even nutri- 
tional problems of our society. Last year in 
our state, almost a thousand more pieces of 
legislation were offered to tell educators what 
they must do—and too often, those in the 
teaching profession are not consulted about 
the desirability or the wisdom of some of 
these mandated programs. 

As I said a moment ago, education has be- 
come a prime target for those who feel a fed- 
eral takeover of the schools is the only solu- 
tion. 

Well, I don’t believe a federalized school 
system is the answer, I believe in local con- 
trol. 

A nationalized school system would assure 
& loss of local participation in the running 
of our schools and it would remove the op- 
portunity for diversification. 

Teachers and local school administrators 
must have the opportunity to communicate 
with the publics they serve—if they are to 
be effective and responsive to their public 
trust. 

If I understand you correctly you also are 
committed to the concept of local control of 
the schools. You are a new group, but if you 
are able to fulfill the challenge you have 
accepted, you will serve a badly needed pur- 
pose. As a young organization you will have 
to exert great effort to remain independent 
and to be understood. 

In carrying out your efforts to improve edu- 
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cation, you must always remember the im- 
portance of representing all teachers, not 
just some. We do not need another vested 
interest group in education. We need an 
effective spokesman for all dedicated teach- 
ers, regardless of their political party or the 
particular educational programs they think 
are most effective. 

You have a great opportunity to fulfill a 
great need in our society. Please, do not fum- 
ble the ball. A host of people long to have 
their faith restored. 


PACKARD-LAIRD TEAM HELPED 
PENTAGON 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by U.S. Air Force Lt. 
Gen, Ira C. Eaker, retired, covers the 
excellent Defense Department leadership 
provided by the Laird-Packard team. 
I am sure that Mel Laird, our former col- 
league, will greatly miss the efficient 
administrative talents of his capable and 
dedicated deputy. David Packard came 
to Defense at great personal sacrifice 
and has helped Secretary Laird to re- 
establish the credibility and confidence 
of the Department. I am certain that my 
House colleagues will find General Eak- 
er’s comments of particular interest. 

The article follows: 

PacKARD-LAIRD TEAM HELPED PENTAGON 

(By Ira C. Eaker) 

Since David Packard resigned as deputy 
secretary of defense last Dec. 13, there has 
been speculation as to the reason for his 
departure and comment on his accomplish- 
ments as No. 2 man in the Pentagon for 35 
months. 

Packard accepted the post with the under- 
standing that he would serve but two years. 
He remained an additional year at the urgent 
request of the President and the secretary 
of defense and because some of his principal 
projects had not been completed. 

He undertook the task at a personal sacri- 
fice. It cost him $18 million. Since he had 
been head of a company doing business with 
the government, he put his stock—$300 
million worth of the Hewlett-Packard Co.— 
in trust, with any profits accruing during 
his Defense tenure to go to charity. It was 
announced recently that those profits have 
been about $18 million. Incidentally that 
was 2 per cent per annum, the average profit 
of all defense-related industries for the past 
three years. 

The Laird-Packard team has provided the 
best leadership in the Pentagon since World 
War II. One of the reasons for their out- 
standing accomplishment was the organiza- 
tion they devised and followed. 

As defense secretary, Laird undertook to 
represent Defense at the White House, con- 
gressional, international and public relations 
levels, while his deputy managed the vast 
Defense establishment. Each was uniquely 
qualified for his job. 

While Laird served in the President’s 
Cabinet, on the National Security Council, 
testified before congressional committees, 
conducted defense matters with NATO and 
our other allies and visited our troops world- 
wide, Packard stayed home and minded the 
store. 

The Defense store was in bad shape when 
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Packard arrived. Morale in the Pentagon and 
in the armed services was at a low level. For 
eight years a defense secretary had ruled 
with highly centralized control, whose prin- 
cipal advisers were young whiz kids, long on 
theory but devoid of practical experience. 

Packard, as a successful business execu- 
tive, understood how to delegate authority 
without losing control. 

The Pentagon was under heavy flak from 
Congress for vast overruns on many weapons 
systems. Packard understood the reasons for 
excessive weapons costs because he had been 
doing business with the Pentagon for many 
years. 

Contractors had been permitted to “buy- 
in”—submit low prices to win contracts— 
hoping to recoup on additional orders and 
spare parts. The armed services habitually 
made many subsequent design changes, de- 
laying deliveries and increasing costs. 

The government insisted that contractors 
bid on fixed prices for weapons never before 
developed and which could not be delivered 
for five years; wholly unrealistic, especially 
in view of rampant inflation. 

Packard threw out the whiz kids, wel- 
comed the counsel of armed service leaders, 
but was not over-awed by the military, and 
instituted a new realistic procurement pol- 
icy, the “fly before buy” concept. 

The most remarkable thing about Pack- 
ard’s years at the Pentagon is that he raised 
morale without deploying a single new stra- 
tegic weapon and while cutting military 
strength by more than a million men. 

He has regained the confidence of defense 
industries while cutting their work force by 
more than half a million. He told industry 
the facts. Defense funds will continue to be 
inadequate because of antiwar sentiment and 
the amazing apathy of our people about the 
threat to our security. The Pentagon must 
provide more defense for less money. 

While he did not order any new strategic 
weapons, he supported the TRIAD security 
concept (bombers, ICBM’s and sea power) 
and approved research and development pro- 
grams to ensure that each could be modern- 
ized if the Strategic Arms Limitation talks 
fail. 

Secretary Laird may not have been far off 
the mark when he said of his departing dep- 
uty, “In my judgment, he was the best thing 
that has happened to the Defense Depart- 
ment since it was established.” 


VOLUNTARY PRAYER IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON. GENE SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 8 of last year, though a majority 
voted for it, this House failed to ap- 
prove—by the required two-thirds mar- 
gin—a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to permit voluntary prayer in our 
public schools. I supported that amend- 
ment—and I still do. 

During the debate on the proposal, op- 
ponents of it frequently argued that such 
an amendment was not necessary be- 
cause there already existed ample op- 
portunity for prayer in the schools. 

I recently received a letter from a 
young Williamstown, Ky., constituent of 
mine, Miss Susan Elslager, concerning 
this subject. Susan’s letter follows: 
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WILLIAMSTOWN, Ky., February 2, 1972. 
Mr. GENE SNYDER, 
St. Matthews, Ky. 

DEAR Mr. SNYDER: I am a 15 year old high 
school student here at Williamstown. I have 
recently been attending voluntary prayer 
meetings along with 100 or more pupils be- 
fore school hours in the school each mor- 
ning. 

We have just been told we can no longer 
hold these meetings at the school. The prin- 
cipal read us a law against this sort of serv- 
ice in the school, Is this law in our Kentucky 
or United States Constitution? 

Please give me your support or encourage- 
ment toward keeping God's Word living. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUSAN ELSLAGER. 


The letter speaks for itself. If volun- 
tary prayer is not banned in our schools, 
then Susan and her fellow-students 
should be able to pray. If prayer is not 
allowed, then should not we reconsider 
the defeated amendment? 


GEORGIA SENATE PASSES ANTI- 
BUSING RESOLUTION 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Georgia 
Senate has joined the Michigan and 
Florida Legislatures in adopting unani- 
mously an antibusing resolution, and 
calling for a constitutional amendment 
to correct this evil which has been forced 
upon the schoolchildren of America. The 
prospects are good that before long two- 
thirds of the States will request that a 
convention be called. The Georgia pgo- 
lution included a statement that “no 
student shall be assigned to nor com- 
pelled to attend any particular public 
school on account of race, religion, color, 
or national origin.” 

It is ironic indeed that this statement 
is exactly the same in which social re- 
formers have sought to eliminate dis- 
crimination in the past. These reformers 
felt that such a law was the answer to 
the busing of Negro children past white 
schools near their neighborhoods. Now, 
the same type of busing formerly con- 
demned by the reformers is being advo- 
cated by many of them as a means of 
busing white children past their neigh- 
borhood schools in order to provide an 
artificial racial balance. 

Regardless of race, it is unfair to move 
children many miles away from their 
homes just to arrive at a better racial 
balance, which can never be proved to 
be a better thing for children and com- 
munities than the multifold benefits of 
attending classes near their homes and 
strengthening the schools thereby. 

The news account of the Georgia Sen- 
ate action was carried by the Augusta 
Chronicle of February 1, 1972, as follows: 
ANTIBUSING MOTION WINS 46-0 APPROVAL OF 

GEORGIA SENATE 
(By John Alston) 

ATLANTA—The Georgia Senate approved, 
46-0, Monday a resolution calling for a na- 
tional constitutional convention to consider 
an amendment to the U.S. Constitution that 
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proponents say is “the ultimate answer” to 
busing schoolchildren to achieve racial bal- 
ance in schools. 

The amendment, introduced by Sen. James 
L. Lester of Augusta, and others, would state 
that “no student shall be assigned to nor 
compelled to attend any particular public 
school on account of race, religion, color, or 
national origin. 

In a speech to the Senate, Lester said that 
the legislatures of Michigan and Florida have 
adopted the resolution and other states are 
considering it. If two-thirds of the states 
request a convention, it will be called. 

“As a representative of the people, I am 
not going to sit idly by and see forced busing 
substituted for quality education,” Lester 
said, “Iam not willing to sacrifice the educa- 
tion or safety of one child to satisfy the so- 
cialists.” 

Stating that federal court actions order- 
ing busing in Augusta and Savannah were 
one basis of his concern, Lester asked, “What 
right do the federal courts have to take over 
and run our public school systems?” 

The resolution included a provision that 
the convention will not be able to amend the 
proposed amendment or consider any other 
amendments. 

Lester said the people of Georgia had 
worked long and hard for quality education 
and have the right to send their children to 
a school in their neighborhood. 

“The federal courts are destroying this 
right and are requiring students to be trans- 
ported away fom their neighborhoods in 
many cases for long distances,” he said. “All 
of this has been done, not to improve edu- 
cation, but for the purpose of social experi- 
mentation. 

“These are our children we are talking 
about, They are not robots or guinea pigs to 
be used by the federal judiciary for its pur- 
poses,” 

“I am asking this Senate to join with other 
legislators throughout this nation to stop 
this unjustified rape of our educational sys- 
tem,” he said. 


ANOTHER NEW MAP OF SOUTH 
EUROPE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the new isolationists continuing to de- 
mand the dismantling of U.S. forces in 
Europe and reduction of our participa- 
tion in NATO, a column by the distin- 
guished international correspondent of 
the Copley Press, Dumitru Danielopol, 
which appeared in the Joliet, Ill., Herald- 
News of January 25, should be of special 
interest to the Members. 

The column follows: 

ANOTHER NEW MAP OF SOUTH EUROPE? 

(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON. —{Is it bluff? Is it blackmail? 
Or are the Soviets preparing to change the 
map of Southern Europe? 

Keep an eye on Romania. 

The Russians claim that “the unification 
of the Moldavian nation has yet to be 
achieved.” This is true. It can only happen 
when the Soviets return to Romania that 
part of Moldavia, called Bessarabia, which 


they annexed Illegally in 1945. 

Obviously the Soviets don’t have this in 
mind. It would be more likely that they are 
suggesting annexation of another part of 
Romania situated between the Pruth and 
the Carpathians and which has never been 
anything but Romanian. 
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This involves some 51,000 square kilo- 
meters with a population of 4% million 
people. 

The history of the region and their rela- 
tions with the Russians has had its ups and 
downs. The Romanian speaking people 
descend from the Roman legionnaires and 
the Dacians whom they colonized in the year 
110 AD. They inhabit regions which 
throughout history have been known as 
Moldavia, Vallachia, Transylvania, Bukovina, 
Bessarabia, etc. 

The people have one common language 
derived from Latin. They form an island or 
romance language in a Slavic sea. 

Situated at a crossroads of the world, these 
provinces have had a checkered existence, 
falling prey to one or another imperialist 
nation. 

The breakup of the Ottoman, the Austro- 
Hungarian and the Russian empires after 
World War I gave the Romanians their only 
modern taste of unification under the flag 
of greater Romania. It lasted between 1919 
and 1940, 

In fact, an act signed by Lenin and his 
commissar for nationalities, Djougasvili 
(Joseph Stalin), in 1917 gave Bessarabians 
the right of self determination. By an 86 to 
3 vote they opted to join Romania, 

The Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 illegally 
recognized the Soviet right to reannex Bes- 
sarabia. They did so in 1950. It was liberated 
by Romanian troops in 1941 when Bucharest 
joined the Nazis in the war against Russia. 

Since 1945-46 Bessarabia is again under 
the Soviets. To create confusion it has been 
named the Moldavian Republic. 

During both periods under the Soviets, 
1940-1941 and 1945-1970, the Kremlin has 
made a considerable effort to destroy the 
Romanian ethnic character of this area. 
Russification, mass deportations, coloniza- 
tion with other ethnic groups have been 
Soviet procedure. 

The efforts have not succeeded, thanks to a 
very strong nationalistic feeling of the Ro- 
manians in the USSR and their demographic 
characteristics. The Romanian population in- 
crease is more than twice as high as that 
of the Russians. 

There is little doubt that imperialist 
Russia would not hesitate to absorb the rest 
of the Province of Moldavia, into the Soviet 
Union, were it convenient. At present, how- 
ever, talk of “reunification of the Moldavian 
nation” is a forceful reminder to Romania’s 
boss Nicolae Ceausescu not to go too far out 
of line. 

The area could become a tinder box. 
Ceausescu’s independence and the internal 
crisis of Tito could be tempting to the men 
who wrote the Brezhnev doctrine. The only 
thing that keeps them out is the presence of 
NATO forces. 


THE TRANSPORTATION REVENUE 
SHARING ACT OF 1972 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam today introducing the Transpor- 
tation Revenue Sharing Act of 1972 on 
behalf of the administration. 

The administration’s special revenue 
sharing proposals are designed to con- 
solidate Federal grants to States and lo- 
calities along broad functional lines. 
Many Federal programs have become 
topheavy in administration, with a 
mountain of paper and an endless net- 
work of redtape separating States and 
localities from Federal assistance. Too 
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often when these hurdles are overcome, 
the Federal assistance is provided within 
a framework severely limiting State and 
local discretion to respond to locally 
defined needs. 

The proposal includes far-reaching 
changes in present programs of assist- 
ance to States and localities in the trans- 
portation field that will require careful 
consideration by the Congress. I am in- 
troducing the Special Transportation 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1972 in order 
that the proposal will be before the Con- 
gress for consideration and to enable the 
public to evaluate the proposal and pro- 
vide Congress with the benefit of their 
views. 

Mr. Speaker, I am appending a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill to my 
ee arian explaining the proposal in de- 


The section-by-section analysis fol- 
lows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 13021 


A bill to provide a new and improved system 
of Federal financial assistance to State and 
local governments for solving the transpor- 
tation problems of the State and local gov- 
ernments and for improving the Nation’s 
capacity to meet the demands of interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes 
Section 1. Short Title. The Act is to be 

cited as the “Transportation Revenue Shar- 

ing Act of 1972”. 

Section 2. Statement of Findings and Pur- 
pose. This section states that the purpose of 
the Act is to establish an improved system of 
sharing Federal revenues to better enable 
State and local governments to meet the de- 
mands for moving people and goods in accord 
with State and local priorities. It is also de- 
clared to be national policy that the develop- 
ment of transportation systems shall assist 
in implementing community development 
plans and programs. 

Section 3. Definitions. This section defines 
the terms “consortium of governments”, 
“equipment”, “facilities”, “Governor”, “mass 
transportation activities”, “metropolitan 
area”, “population”, “recipient”, “Secretary”, 
“State Development Plan”, “State Develop- 
ment Planning System", “State,” “transpor- 
tation activity”, “unit of general local gov- 
ernment”, and “urban place”. 


Section 4. Basic Authority. This section au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Transportation to 
make revenue sharing commitments and 
liquidating payments to States and units of 
general local government. Since the Act con- 
tains contract authority, the Secretary will 
usually be making commitments for future 
payments to States and units of local govern- 
ment, with the actual liquidating payments 
being made as the obligations incurred by 
the recipients become due. This section also 
authorizes recipients to use revenues shared 
under the Act for transportation activities 
carried out by a governmental, quasi-govern- 
mental, or private entity only if such activ- 
ities are performed for the public need and 
benefit as determined by the recipient. For 
example, operating subsidies for private mass 
transit bus operators and payments to the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation un- 
der the provisions of the Rail Passenger Sery- 
ice Act of 1970 would be authorized. 


Section 5. Authorizations. Subsection (a) 
of this section makes available to the Secre- 
tary for obligation through revenue sharing 
commitments $2,800,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1974 through 1977. 

(b) Subsection (b) authorizes appropria- 
tions from the general fund of the Treasury 
and from the Highway and the Airport and 
Airway trust funds to liquidate obligations 
incurred under the Act. Beginning with fiscal 
year 1974, there would be available each year 
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for appropriation from the Airport and Air- 
way Trust Fund an amount equivalent to the 
amount the Secretary estimates will be ob- 
ligated that year by recipients under the Act 
for airport development and planning of the 
type for which, immediately prior to enact- 
ment of the Act, funds could be made avail- 
able under section 208(f) (1) (A) of the Air- 
port and Airway Revenue Act of 1970. There 
would be available for appropriation from 
the Highway Trust Fund an amount equiva- 
lent to the amount the Secretary estimates 
will be obligated that year by recipients un- 
der the Act for highway activities specified in 
title 23, United States Code, for which imme- 
diately prior to the enactment of the Act the 
Secretary would make funds available for use 
below the Federal level of Government (but 
not including activities specified in chapter 
2 or sections 143, 320, 322, 403, or 404 of the 
Code. This provision assures that the monies 
from these trust funds would not be used for 
activities for which they are not available 
under current law. 

Section 6, Allocation of Revenues. This sec- 
tion establishes a formula for the annual 
allocation of the amounts made available 
under section 5(a). Under subsection (a) for 
each of the fiscal years 1974 through 1975 
the first $635,000,000 would be allocated 
solely for mass transportation activities, as 
that term is defined in section 3, and appor- 
tioned as follows: 80 percent to those States 
containing metropolitan areas with a popu- 
lation of 1 million or more, in the same 
ratio as the State’s population in those areas 
is to the total population in such areas in 
all the States. The remaining 20 percent 
would be apportioned to those States con- 
taining metropolitan areas with a population 
between 50,000 and 999,999, in the same ratio 
as the State’s population in those areas bears 
to the total population in such areas in all 
the States. No State would be apportioned 
less than $250,000 under this subsection. 

Subsection (b) of section 6 provides that, 
of the remaining funds available for a par- 
ticular fiscal year under section 5(a), 90 
percent would be allocated for transportation 
activities apportioned to the States as 
follows: 

(1) 35 percent in the same ratio as the 
population in urban places in each State 
is to the total population in urban places 
in all States; 

(2) 25 percent in the same ratio as the 
population of each State is to the total pop- 
ulation of all States; 

(3) 20 percent in the same ratio as the 
area of each State is to the total area of all 
States; and 

(4) 20 percent in the same ratio as the 
mileage of rural delivery and star routes in 
each State is to the total mileage of those 
routes in all States. 

No State would receive less than % of 1 
percent of each year’s total allocation to the 
States under this subsection. 

Transportation activities which could be 
funded with monies allocated under this 
subsection include the acquisition, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of systems, 
facilities, and equipment used in any trans- 
portation mode. Projects and operations in 
the field of mass transportation could also 
be funded with these monies regardless of 
whether they fall within the definition of 
mass transportation activities as that term 
is defined in section 3. 

Subsection (c) provides that the remain- 
ing 10 percent of funds may be committed 
by the Secretary at his discretion, except 
that if a consortium of governments, as de- 
fined in section 3, is the recipient of amounts 
apportioned under section 7(a) or 7(d), the 
Secretary must make additional commit- 
ments to the consortium equal to 10 per- 
cent of the shared revenues received by the 
consortium under those sections. In com- 
mitting discretionary funds for transporta- 
tion activities, the Secretary is directed to 
give priority to assisting recipients in (1) 
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comprehensive transportation planning; 
(2) establishing consortia of governments 
in metropolitan areas with powers to im- 
plement comprehensive plans; (3) financing 
transportation research, development and 
demonstration projects; and (4) financing 
emergency relief repairs and reconstruction 
of serious damage resulting from natural 
disasters over a wide area or catastrophic 
failures from any cause. 

Subsection (d) requires the Secretary, be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1974, to publish in 
the Federal Register not less than three 
months prior to each fiscal year: (1) the 
amounts apportioned to States under sec- 
tions 6(a) and 6(b); and (2) the units of 
general local government determined by 
Governors to receive commitments under 
sections 7(a) and 7(d) and the amounts to 
be apportioned to such units by the States 
under those sections. 

Section 7. Commitment of Revenues. Sub- 
section (a) of this section provides that, of 
the amount apportioned to a State for mass 
transportation activities under section 6(a) 
(1) on the basis of the number of persons 
living in metropolitan areas having a popu- 
lation of 1 million or more, the State must 
commit 50 percent directly to units of gen- 
eral local government of the State within 
those areas in the ratio which the popula- 
tion of each such unit bears to the total 
population of all such units in all such 
metropolitan areas within the State. 

Subsection (b) provides that the remain- 
ing 50 percent of the funds apportioned to a 
State for mass transportation activities 
under section 6(a)(1) may be used by the 
State in its discretion but solely for mass 
transportation activities in or benefiting 
metropolitan areas having a population of 1 
million or more. 

Subsection (c) provides that the amount 
apportioned under section 6(a)(2) to a 
State on the basis of the number of persons 
living in metropolitan areas having a popu- 
lation between 50,000 and 999,999 may be 
used by the State in its discretion solely for 
mass transportation activities in or bene- 
fiting urban places having a population of 
2,500. 

Subsection (d) provides that the funds 
apportioned to a State for transportation ac- 
tivities under section 6(b) (1) must be ap- 
portioned by the State directly to units of 
general local government within the State 
which are urban places in the ratio which 
the population of each such unit bears to the 
total population of all such units within the 
State. 

Subsection (e) provides that the balance 
of the funds apportioned to a State under 
section 6(b) may be used by the State in its 
discretion for transportation activities. 


Subsection (f) provides for the determina- 
tion by the Governor of each State of units 
of general local government eligible to re- 
ceive shared revenues under sections 7(a) 
and 7(d), and the amounts to be appor- 
tioned by his State to such units under those 
sections. However, with the Governor’s con- 
currence, the Secretary may recognize that 
a consortium of governments should be the 
recipient of amounts available under sec- 
tions 7(a) or 7(b), in which case the con- 
sortium would receive an amount equivalent 
to the revenues which would otherwise have 
been received separately by the component 
units of government comprising the 
consortium. 

Subsection (g) provides for discretionary 
use by a State of any funds subject to ap- 
portionment to a unit of local general gov- 
ernment if the unit is ineligible to receive 
revenues shared under the bill or refuses to 
participate in the revenue sharing program. 
If the funds originally were allocated for 
mass transportation activities under section 
6, however, the State would be required to 
use them solely for such activities. 

Subsection (h) provides that if a State 
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is either ineligible to receive revenues shared 
under the bill or refuses to participate in the 
revenue sharing program, the shared rev- 
enues to which it would have been entitled 
shall be available to the Secretary or com- 
mitment under section 6(c). 

Subsection (i) provides that payments to 
liquidate obligations incurred under the Act 
shall be made in a manner which takes into 
account the objective of minimizing the time 
elapsing between the transfer of funds from 
the U.S. Treasury and the actual disburse- 
ment thereof by the recipient. It also requires 
the Secretary, with the concurrence of the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, to prescribe regulations for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an inordinate rise in Fed- 
eral outlays in fiscal years 1974 through 1977 
resulting from concurrent disbursements un- 
der the Act and from funds provided prior 
to June 30, 1973, under certain Federal-aid 
programs administered by the Secretary 
which are to be phased out. 

Subsection (j) provides that advance pay- 
ments made to a unit of government before 
June 30, 1973, and unearned by that date, 
under Federal-aid programs administered by 
the Secretary which are to be phased out, are 
either to be returned promptly or offset 
against the fist shared revenues to which that 
unit of government becomes entitled under 
the Act. 

Section 8. Development Plans. Subsection 
(a) of section 8 provides that as a‘condition 
precedent to receiving shared revenues under 
the Act the Governor of each State must sub- 
mit to the Secretary prior to the beginning 
of each fiscal year a State Development Plan 
formulated through a state development 
planning system. It further provides that the 
Secretary may, upon request of a governor, 
accept an alternate State planning system, 
and that the State Development Plan shall 
not be subject to the Secretary’s approval. 

Subsection (b) provides that the State De- 
velopment Plan shall set forth the specific 
program for transportation activities pro- 
posed to be undertaken with the revenues 
shared under the Act, taking into considera- 
tion the transportation objectives, needs, and 
requirements of the State, its political sub- 
divisions, and adjoining states. It also states 
that the Plan shall describe the degree to 
which there is coordinated use of all trans- 
portation resources and funds available with- 
in the State and its political subdivisions. 

Subsection (c) provides for the establish- 
ment of multijurisdictional government 
Planning districts encompassing each State. 
Each planning district is to have a planning 
board composed of elected officials from units 
of local general government within the dis- 
trict designated by these units. These plan- 
ning boards are to advise units of local 
general government which receive shared 
revenues under sections 7(a) and 7(d) as 
to the multi-jurisdictional effects and the 
relationship of the State Development Plan 
to local plans prepared by each local gov- 
ernment within the planning district. 

Subsection (d) requires as a condition to 
receiving revenues shared under the Act for 
fiscal year 1975 and succeeding fiscal years, 
that units of general local government sub- 
mit to the Secretary, the governor of its 
State, and the planning board of its multi- 
jurisdictional planning district a develop- 
ment plan describing its transportation ob- 
jectives and the projected uses of Federal 
revenues shared under the Act. Such plans 
would not be subject to approval by the 
Secretary, the governor, or the planning 
board, their main purpose being to permit 
public appraisal of proposed transportation 
activities and to facilitate coordination of 
transportation activities at different levels of 
local government. It is contemplated that 
planning undertaken on the State and local 
level under this section would be carried out 
in conjunction with planning activities con- 
ducted at those levels under the proposed 
Community Development Act of 1971 and the 
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proposed Rural Community Development 
Revenue Sharing Act of 1971. 

Section 9. Records, Audit and Reports. This 
section contains a number of provisions re- 
specting the maintenance of proper accounts 
and the filing of reports by recipients of 
shared revenues, and the inspection of rec- 
ords by the Secretary, which are designed 
to assure that revenues shared under the Act 
are used in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 

Section 10. Recovery of Funds. Subsection 
(a) of section 10 provides that, if the Sec- 
retary determines, after giving reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing, that a 
recipient has failed to comply substantially 
with the provisions of the Act, the Secretary 
shall refer the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for institution of an appropriate civil 
action, or notify the recipient that if cor- 
recive action is not taken within 60 days of 
the notification, revenues shared with the 
recipient will be reduced in the same or 
succeeding fiscal year by an amount equal 
to the amounts not used in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

Subsection (b) prescribes certain proce- 
dures to be followed in the event an action 
for enforcement is brought by the Attorney 
General. 

Section 11. Rules and Regulations. This 
section directs the Secretary to prescribe 
such regulations and standards as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
Act. 

Section 12. Annual Report. This section 
requires the Secretary to make an annual 
report to the President and the Congress 
with respect to transportation requirements 
and the effectiveness of programs authorized 
under this Act. 

Section 13. Civil Rights, This section pro- 
vides that revenues shared under the Act 
shall be considered as Federal financial as- 
sistance within the meaning of Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. 

Section 14. Agreements Between the States. 
This section gives the consent of Congress to 
the States to enter into agreements where 
necessary to realize the full benefit of the 
provisions of the Act. 

Section 15. Labor Standards. This section 
provides for the payment of wages to laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors in 
any construction or repair of projects or 
works funded in whole or in part by reveneus 
shared under the Act at rates determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis/Bacon Act. 

Section 16. Relocation Assistance. This 
section provides that, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 211 of the Uniform Re- 
location Assistance and Real Propery Acqui- 
sition Polices Act of 1970, no Federal contri- 
bution in addition to shared revenues under 
this Act shall be provided for relocation pay- 
ments for those displaced by transportation 
activities assisted under the Act. 

Section 17. Federal Use of Airport Facili- 
ties. This section provides certain assurances 
respecting the availability free of charge to 
the Federal Government of land at airports 
needed for Federal air traffic control activities 
and of certain facilities at airports used by 
government aircraft, where revenues shared 
under the Act are used in the construction 
or improvement of the airport in question. 

Section 18. Effect on Other Statutes. Sub- 
section (a) of section 18 rescinds on the 
effective date of the Act all of the unobli- 
gated balances available to the Secretary for 
carrying out section 14(b) of the Airport and 
Airway Development Act respecting grants 
for airport development and section 4(c) of 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, 
as amended, respecting grants for mass trans- 
portation facilities and equipment and tech- 
nical studies related thereto. 

Subsection (b) provides that the provisions 
of the Act supersede provisions of the Airport 
and Airway Revenue Act of 1970 and the 
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Highway Revenue Act of 1956, respecting the 
authorization of funds from the Highway 
and Airport and Airway Trust funds, to the 
extent the authorization provisions are in- 
consistent with provisions of the Act. 

Subsection (c) provides that revenues 
shared under the Act are to be considered as 
Federal funds within the meaning of sec- 
tion 308 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 
Applied to the Act, that section would re- 
quire recipients of shared revenues who wish 
to use those revenues for the construction or 
operation of an airport to obtain from the 
Secretary a certification that the airport is 
reasonably necessary for use in air commerce 
or in the interests of national defense. It 
would also proscribe the granting of any 
exclusive right for the use of any airport 
upon which funds obtained under the act 
are expended. 

Subsection (d) makes clear that the re- 
quirement in section 402(a) of title 23, 
United States Code, respecting the establish- 
ment by States of highway safety programs 
approved by the Secretary is not repealed. 
Subsection (dy repeals the requirement of 
section 402(b)(1)(D) respecting minimum 
funding by States of highway safety pro- 
grams. Also, with respect to the provision in 
section 402(c) of title 23 concerning the re- 
duction of Federal-Aid Highway fund appor- 
tionment to States not implementing high- 
way safety programs approved by the Secre- 
tary, subsection (d) makes it clear that the 
10 percent reduction allowed applies only to 
funds apportioned by the Secretary for the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways under section 104(b) (5) of title 23. 

Section 19. Effective Date. This section 
makes the Act effective July 1, 1973, but pro- 
vides for the issuance by the Secretary of 
rules and guidelines for its administration 
at any time after the date of enactment. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JONATHAN BINGHAM FOR IN- 
CLUSION IN EXTENSIONS OF RE- 
MARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly inserted in the Recorp a statement by 
the Polaroid Corp. explaining that com- 
pany’s decision to carry on with its ex- 
perimental program in South Africa. 

Writing in the Washington Post for 
February 2, Mr. William Raspberry has 
now provided us with an interesting and 
balanced analysis of the question 
whether a company like Polaroid should 
quit South Africa altogether or stay and 
try to bring about some improvements in 
the situation there. I commend Mr. Rasp- 
berry’s article to readers of the RECORD, 
especially since it expresses the point of 
view of a distinguished black American. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb, 2, 1972] 
SOUTH AFRICAN’s CHOICE 
(By William Raspberry) 

For Americans who are outraged over white 

South Africa’s treatment of its nonwhite ma- 


jority, the most ticklish question is what to 
do about American business enterprises in 
that country: Leave them in for their democ- 
ratizing influence? Or bring them home as 
a blow at the South African economy? 

There is plenty of support of either view- 
point. On the one hand, firms like the Pola- 
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roid Corp. intend to stay, for the time being 
at least. But they say they don't intend to 
lend further support to South African 
apartheid. 

A year ago, in the face of a near-revolt 
on the part of some of its black workers in 
Boston, Polaroid launched an “experiment” 
in which it agreed to use its influence to im- 
prove the lot of South African blacks. 

Polaroid told its South African distributor 
(the corporation has no company or invest- 
ments of its own in South Africa) to improve 
“dramatically” the salaries and fringe 
benefits of their nonwhite workers. 

In the year since then, the corporation 
claims, nonwhite salaries have gone up an 
average of 22 per cent, and eight blacks have 
been promoted to supervisory levels (and 
paid at the same scale as their white prede- 
cessors). In addition, Polaroid has furnished 
some $75,000 in educational grants to black 
African groups. 

One of the results of the Polaroid experi- 
ment, the company says, is that other com- 
panies have taken some steps in that same 
direction. 

For instance, the two biggest international 
banks in South Africa—Barclay’s and Stand- 
ard—have said they will begin paying black 
employees at the same rates as whites. 

Also, according to Polaroid, an unnamed 
“major manufacturer” will begin paying 
equal wages for equal work. A number of 
companies are said to have made inquiries 
about the experiment, suggesting that they 
too might like to join the trend. 

That is the case for American firms staying 
in the country and exerting what influence 
they can. 

On the other hand is the view of the Pola- 
roid Revolutionary Workers Movement, 
which accuses the company of abetting one 
of the most oppressive symbols of apartheid: 
the hated passbook system which severely 
limits activities of blacks. Polaroid denies 
that its ID-2 instant identification system is 
still being sold for passbook purposes; PRWM 
denies the denial. 

The passbook argument aside, however, 
PRWM wants Polaroid to curse apartheid 
and get out of South Africa, leaving its prof- 
its behind for black freedom fighters. 

A lot of people who would stop short of 
insisting that Polaroid finance a revolution 
would agree with the major principle: that 
American firms ought to forget about subtle 
influence and get out. 

Clifford Alexander, the Washington law- 
yer, and Brad Lee Skinner, head of the Coun- 
cil on International Relations and U.N. Af- 
fairs, are two examples. Both were members 
of a panel that weighed the question of 
southern Africa for the United Nations Asso- 
ciation. 

Skinner, in a dissent from the panel’s re- 
port, said South African law makes it im- 
possible to extend the Polaroid experiment 
to any meaningful degree. He suggests that 
we might as well stop kidding ourselves about 
subtle influence because “under South Afri- 
can legislation, black and white workers can- 
not be treated equally . .. we will see change 
come only through revolutionary means.” 

Adds Alexander, also dissenting: “I believe 
the (U.S.) administration should submit 
appropriate legislation to Congress for the 
removal of all U.S. economic interests as soon 
as possible .. . 

“I would consider it useful as well for our 
government to give careful and immediate 
attention to the possibility of severing diplo- 
matic relations with the Republic of South 
Africa.” 

It’s easy to understand such a view if 
you're a black American who resents this 
country’s support, moral as well as economic, 
of apartheid. 

It is also fair to wonder how you'd feel if 
you were a black South African who had to 
choose between progress a la Polaroid and no 
job at all. 
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BUFFALO POLICEMAN SETS AN EX- 
AMPLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a Buffalo 
policeman who came up the hard way is 
trying his best to set an example for 
young people. He deserves high com- 
mendation. 

An indication that he is having suc- 
cess is evident from the fact that he was 
invited last year to address a high school 
graduating class. 

Patrolman Theodore Kirkland, with 9 
years on the Buffalo police force, heads 
the Afro-American Police Association 
which has had considerable success in 
recruiting young blacks for the depart- 
ment’s police cadet and community 
peace officer program. 

I was pleased to learn that Officer 
Kirkland has received a letter of com- 
mendation from the White House on be- 
half of the President “in recognition of 
exceptional service to others in the fin- 
est American tradition.” 

It is men like Officer Kirkland who 
are in the forefront of the effort to im- 
prove relations between law enforcement 
officers and the general public. 

The Buffalo, N.Y., Evening News re- 
cently cited the work of Officer Kirkland 
and I include the text of the news story 
with my remarks: 

BUFFALO POLICEMAN SETS EXAMPLE HE'D LIKE 
Biack Yourss To FOLLOW 

A policeman isn’t the likeliest candidate 
for an inyitation from students to address 
their graduation exercise or a special award 
from members of trouble-prone East Side 
gangs. 

Yet those tributes seem to indicate the 
campaign of Patrolman Theodore Kirkland 
and other black policemen to reverse the neg- 
ative image of the policeman in the minority 
communities is meeting with some success. 

The massively-built Cold Spring Station 
Officer also takes satisfaction in the success 
the Afro-American Police Association, which 
he heads, had in recruiting young blacks for 
the Buffalo Police Department’s police cadet 
and community peace officer programs. 

But along the way, he’s been called “a 
racist” by other policemen and “a hater” by 
a fellow black officer for his outspoken at- 
tacks on the conduct of some policemen in 
the black community. 

“Am I a racist or a hater because I'm not 
the same person I was nine years ago when 
I joined and walked a beat because blacks 
just didn’t ride in patrol cars then?” he 
asked in exasperation. 

“We're talking about images, status sym- 
bols—let’s face it, kids dig wheels.” 

RECALLS EARLIER FILMS 

Nearly engulfing an easy chair in his Glen- 
wood Ave. home, Patrolman Kirkland re- 
called the black cowboys in films shown in 
his boyhood in a William St. theater. 

“They were always doing things back- 
wards—running away from the crooks, never 
fast on the draw. 

“Each group needs its own heroes,” he 
said, “but when I was a kid, there was no- 
body around I could pattern myself after,... 
only the prostitutes and addicts.” 

“We had a white policeman in the neigh- 
borhood who was really friendly, always pat- 
ting the white kids on the head, I used to 
go out of iny way to cross at his corner but 
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he never patted me on my kinky hair,” he 
recalled. 

As a teen-ager, he remembered police 
called to the scene of a potential fight ask- 
ing if any white youths were involved. 

“When we said there weren’t, the cop said 
‘you go ahead and kill yourselves’ and drove 
away,” he said. 

So it wasn't favorable childhood remem- 
brances but a tough job market that induced 
Patrolman Kirkland to take the police exam 
in 1962. 

Now, he and others are simply trying to 
provide another generation with the favor- 
able impressions they missed. 

TIME AND PATIENCE 

It involves a lot of time and patience and 
things like parking a patrol car in the drive 
to advertise you're at home and available, 
long talks with parents, calls to precinct 
houses for arrest information for friends who 
are perhaps too scared to inquire themselves. 

It also involves maintaining ties with the 
policemen’s old neighborhoods and ever 
keeping in mind the “hangups” that accom- 
panied growing up there, Patrolman Kirk- 
land said. 

“One reason we formed our organization 
is that it seemed many blacks hated us more 
than white policemen,” he said. 

“Now I think a lot of black kids feel they 
could become policemen and still be them- 
selves. 

“While there’s many many good white po- 
licemen,” he adds, the black community is 
just not “their” community and the quality 
of the police protection consequently suf- 
fers. 

As the 38-year-old officer told a cheering 
East High School senior class last June: 

“It's our community. We are the ones who 
should be controlling it, making decisions 
for it and loving it. 

“We've been dancing and scratching our 
heads for 400 years. Now that’s over.” 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH HONOR 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon is taking us out of a war his Dem- 
ocratic predecessors took us into with- 
out a declaration of war. In so doing 
our President has leaned over backward 
in making concessions to the Com- 
munists, but short of selling South Viet- 
nam out to get out. 

Those candidates for President who 
criticize President Nixon for refusing to 
turn South Vietnam over to the Com- 
munists help convey the impression to 
Hanoi and the world that we are a crav- 
en lot indeed, and that if Hanoi holds 
out long enough, that public opinion in 
the United States will force capitulation 
to Communist demands. This is playing 
politics with honor and should be recog- 
nized for what it is. 

In this connection I commend the fol- 
lowing article by the distinguished col- 
umnist and editorialist for U.S. News 
& World Report, David Lawrence, ap- 
pearing in last night’s Washington Star: 
CoMMUNISTS COUNT ON DIVIDED UNITED STATES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers, in 
his rebuttal of a speech by Sen. Edmund S. 
Muskie, advocating what amounts to the 
acceptance of the North Vietnamese de- 
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mands, minced no words when he declared 
that the comments of the Maine Senator are 
not in the national interest and are harmful 
to the United States. 

At the moment, President Nixon is in the 
midst of a delicate negotiation with North 
Vietnam, and the belief here is that the Com- 
munists are depending upon a divided Amer- 
ica to help them get a settlement on their 
terms. 

The Viet Cong representatives in Paris 
have made what are called two “new" pro- 
posals. The first would require the United 
States to stop all military activities in Viet- 
nam, including the air war, and “rapidly and 
completely withdraw from South Vietnam all 
United States troops, advisers, military per- 
sonnel, weapons and war materials and those 
of other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, and dismantle the United 
States military bases in South Vietnam.” 

The American government is supposed to 
set a “specific terminal date” for this “with- 
out posing any conditions.” This would also 
be the “terminal date” for the release of all 
military and civilian prisoners captured dur- 
ing the war. 

The second point is that South Vietnamese 
President Thieu would resign immediately, 
and the Saigon administration would be re- 
quired to “end its warlike policy” and “dis- 
band at once its machine of oppression and 
constraint against the people.” 

Thereafter the “provisional revolutionary 
government”—the Viet Cong—would imme- 
diately discuss with the Saigon administra- 
tion for formation of a new government, 
which would then organize general elections 
to be held “according to procedures agreed 
upon among the political forces in South 
Vietnam.” 

Thus it is clear North Vietnam Is insistent 
that the United States withdraw its forces 
on a given date and cease supplying any 
help to South Vietnam. Theoretically, the 
South Vietnamese would decide on the form 
of government to be established, but there 
is no provision for a guarantee that would 
maintain that country’s independence. 

Indeed, the Viet Cong, who are Commu- 
nists and have set up what they call a “pro- 
visional revolutionary government,” could 
conceivably take over South Vietnam and 
make an agreement to join with North Viet- 
nam. This, of course, would be the end of 
South Vietnam as an independent state. 

Nowhere in any of the proposals that have 
come from the North Vietnamese is there 
any provision for international guarantees or 
supervision of elections by other govern- 
ments so as to assure the sovereignty of 
South Vietnam. Instead, all the plans offered 
by the Communists are confined to demands 
for the departure of American troops, the 
ousting of the president and vice president 
of the present Saigon government, and the 
holding of elections but with no assurance 
that they will be free or be honestly con- 
ducted. 

There is no doubt that North Vietnam is 
trying to get possession of South Vietnam. 
When American troops go home and the war 
is ended, an election could be held which 
would be meaningless. For, with no outside 
force present to supervise elections, the Com- 
munists could penetrate South Vietnam and 
take over the machinery of government in 
Saigon. 


The United States, on the other hand, has 
believed from the outset that the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam should be preserved, 
and in trying to make peace has been willing 
to support any plan which would achieve this 
under international supervision. If the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam are guaranteed the 
right to vote for their own form of govern- 
ment and select their own officials, the United 
States would feel that all of our troops could 
be withdrawn. 

The arguments about offers of “eight- 
point” or “nine-point” plans are actually not 
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meaningful, because the real problem is 
whether the “political” questions are going 
to be tackled in advance and arrangements 
made to organize and conduct the election in 
South Vietnam to make sure the people will 
not be coerced or dominated in any way. This 
is the subject in which the United States 
happens to have its deepest interest. 

Officials here hope that all critics will care- 
fully examine the situation that exists so 
that the United States will not be in a posi- 
tion of having surrendered South Vietnam 
or of having sacrificed many lives and much 
money in vain while seeking to preserve the 
right of self-determination for a small 
nation. 


A TROUBLED PRESENT— 
A HOPEFUL FUTURE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past year the Subcommittee on Insur- 
ance and Retirement of the Post Office 
and civil Service Committee, of which I 
am the chairman, has been conducting 
hearings on the administration and oper- 
ation of the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act. Those of us who are con- 
cerned about the Federal employees’ 
benefits have been especially anxious 
about the quality and the cost of health 
care for Federal employees and their 
families. We are also not unaware that 
the conduct of the Nation’s largest em- 
ployer, the Federal Government, may 
have substantial import upon the for- 
mulation of a national health policy. 

The subcommittee’s inquiry has al- 
ready produced beneficial results. When 
we questioned the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s approval of a huge 38-percent in- 
crease for Blue Cross, by far the larg- 
est carrier, without consultation with the 
Price Commission, the Price Commis- 
sion quite rightly indicated that the in- 
crease could not go into effect without 
its prior approval. Ultimately, the in- 
crease was reduced to 22 percent, pro- 
ducing a savings to the Federal employee 
and the Federal taxpayer. 

Iam not unaware of the talk in many 
quarters that I am out to “get” Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield for some political 
purpose of my own. The lie is easily put 
to such innuendos by the wholehearted 
and bipartisan support and participation 
of the members of the subcommittee to 
our task. My interest in these hearings 
are simply twofold: First, to guarantee 
the Federal employees the highest qual- 
ity health care for themselves and their 
dependents and, second, to make sure 
that the Federal dollars going into this 
program are efficiently and effectively 
spent. 

A recent editorial in the Group Health 
and Welfare News, the newspaper of the 
Group Health Association of America, is 
more akin to my view of the matter. In 
cautioning its member prepaid group 
practice plans not to exult in the recent 
troubles of the “blues,” the editorial 
states: 

If Blue Cross and Blue Shield are the 
momentary losers in the battle of the head- 
lines, neither prepaid group practice nor 
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anyone else is a winner. If the public is not 
receiving the health care to which it is en- 
titled as a right, and not as a privilege no- 
body can exult, 


Mr. Speaker, if our hearings do noth- 
ing more than compel a reexamination of 
the Federal health insurance policy by 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
major carriers of their present quality 
and cost control methods, the subcom- 
mittee’s efforts will have certainly been 
worth while. But it is our hope that as 
the inquiry continues that a real con- 
tribution will have been made in reform- 
ing our present chaotic health care 
system. A copy of the GHAA editorial 
follows: 

[From Group Health & Welfare News, 
January 1972] 

A TROUBLED PRESENT, A HOPEFUL FUTURE 

The headlines in recent weeks have been 
jarring. 

Blue Cross-Blue Shield received authoriza- 
tion for a 22% increase in its premium rates 
under the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Program, and Rep. Jerome Waldie (D.-Cal.) 
calls it exorbitant and plans to reopen hear- 
ings on the subject. 

In Washington, local physicians have been 
forced to refund thousands of dollars in over- 
charges to Blue Shield, and indications are 
that such disclosures will become even more 
frequent on the national level. 

In New York, the Medicaid program stood 
accused of wasting up to a billion dollars in 
overcharges, false claims, etc. to physicians 
and other providers of services which may 
or may not have been provided. 

And so on and so on. 

Collectively, the headlines tell a story of 
the consequences of blank check medicine 
which have prevailed for years, of uncon- 
scionable profiteering in health under the 
guise of fee-for-service and a laissez-faire na- 
tional attitude which has left sick patients 
hostages of a non-system of providing health 
care. 

The temptation of many prepaid group 
practice advocates, who have shouted for 
years that they have a better alternative, 
might be to say collectively “I told you so.” 

If so, they wouldn’t avoid it. 

If Blue Cross and Blue Shield appear to be 
the momentary losers in the battle of the 
headlines, neither prepaid group practice nor 
anyone else is a winner. If the public is not 
receiving the health care to which it is en- 
titled as a right and not as a privilege, no- 
body can exult. 

Moreover, to look back under these circum- 
stances would be counterproductive. 

Rather than re-dress past wounds, prepaid 
group practice can draw a measure of hope 
from the realization that in many areas of 
the nation Blue Cross is forming new alli- 
ances with group practice programs. 

The Compcare program in Wisconsin 
(Group Health & Welfare News, Oct. 1971) is 
but one example of the new patterns of 
health care emerging in response to the mod- 
ern imperatives of combining the best in pre- 
paid direct-service group practice with the 
best in Blue Cross arrangements. 

The recent merger of Michigan Blue Cross 
and Community Health Association in De- 
troit presents another opportunity to serve 
more citizens more effectively under circum- 
stances which give enrollees wider options 
than they could have anticipated under 
either program alone. 

Perhaps more significant is the willing 
and active participation of Blue Cross in sev- 
eral of the prospective community-wide pre- 
paid health plans being developed through 
field representatives of Group Health Associa- 
tion of America. 

These developments and the prospect of 
more to come as the benefits of comprehen- 
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sive prepaid health plans become more evi- 
dent in the future, represent collectively a 
far more positive and salutory response to the 
current headlines of crisis than any mis- 
placed “I told you so’s.” 


PHILADELPHIA’S UNUSUAL SUCCESS 
WITH RAT PROBLEM 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, rat con- 
trol has always been one of man’s biggest 
problems and it has been all but unsoly- 
able. 

Philadelphia has had some unusual 
success in dealing with this menace over 
the past few years. 

Unemployed persons from the areas 
which have the great problems with rats 
have been hired to work on the Philadel- 
phia rat control project. 

In this way two serious issues are be- 
ing dealt with. 

Because the rat problem is so serious 
and success is so rare, I enter this ac- 
count of Philadelphia’s program into the 
RECORD: 


The lowest number of confirmed rat bites 
in Philadelphia in the past fifteen years was 
reported in 1971, Acting Health Commissioner 
Dr. Lewis D. Polk said today. 

“In the three years that the Philadelphia 
Rat Control Project has been in operation, 
we have witnessed a dramatic drop in re- 
ported rat-bites on a city-wide basis—from 94 
in 1968 before the Project got underway to 53 
last year, with a simultaneous drop in the 
Project’s high-priority target areas from 58 
in 1969 to 37 in 1971,” he said. 

Dr. Polk also announced that the Project 
will receive $2,696,992 in Federal funds for 
its fourth year of operation. This amounts 
to one-fifth of all of the funds appropriated 
on a Federal level for rat control programs 
throughout the country,” he noted. 

The Federal funds will be supplemented 
by $1,095,825 in City funds and $111,000 in 
State funds, for a total of $3,903,817 to be 
spent in the fourth project year. More than 
$10,500,000 was allocated in the past three 
years from combined Federal, State, and 
City resources. 

“Philadelphians awareness of a competent 
city agency that is dealing with the rat prob- 
lem can be seen in the continued high level 
of complaints about rats to the Health De- 
partment, which doubled from 6,167 in 1968 
to 13,666 in 1970 and rose again in 1971 to 
14,470,” Dr. Polk said. “The same pattern is 
shown in complaints from residents of the 
target areas, which doubled from 3,152 in 
1989 to 6,541 in 1970 and then to 7,209 in 
1971.” 

Much of the work of the Philadelphia Rat 
Control Project is being done by formerly 
unemployed persons hired from the Project's 
target areas—neighborhoods most in need of 
rat control measures, 

To date, Dr. Polk said, the Project has 
hired 275 disadvantaged people, 243 of whom 
are still employed by the City, with more 
than 200 having won promotion from train- 
ees to regular civil service positions. 

The rat problem in Philadelphia is far 
from solved, however, according to Harvey 
F. Davis, Jr., Project Director and Chief of 
the Rodent Control Section of the Health 
Department's Environmental Health Services. 

“In a recent evaluation of a 54-block area 
within the target zones, the United States 
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Public Health Service found that there is an 
increasing availability of food for rats and 
failure to store garbage and trash properly,” 
he said. 

“Some of the most serious rat problems 
are located in substandard sections of the 
city,” Davis continued, “but they are ex- 
tending into middle and upper-class areas 
because of increasing sanitation deficiencies. 
There is simply too much litter for rats to 
hide in and too much garbage for rats to eat. 
Everyone can do his part by storing garbage 
in a metal can with a tight lid, and by orga- 
nizing blocks and neighborhoods to join in 
making a cleaner community.” 

The Rat Control Project's target areas in- 
clude the Model Cities and Hartranft Com- 
munity areas in North Central Phila.; the 
Mantua, Belmont, Mill Creek, Kingsessing, 
and Woodland areas in West Phila.; the 
Southeastern Phila. Community Corporation 
and Hawthorne areas in Southeast Phila.; 
the Grays Ferry area in South Phila.; and 
the West Tioga-Nicetown area in North 
Phila. 

The Phila. Rat Control Project has been 
hailed by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as one of the most 
effective programs of its type now underway 
in the country. The City’s Department of 
Public Health has primary responsibility for 
the Project, coordinating the activities of 
the Department of Licenses and Inspections, 
Police, Streets, and Water Departments, 
under the supervision of the Managing Di- 
rector’s Office. 


AN AWARD WINNING CITIZEN: MRS. 
EDITH GOLDSTEIN 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, I am deeply aware of the un- 
heralded contributions made by the 
countless number of community-minded 
citizens to the quality of education in 
their local communities. 

On January 22, I had the honor of at- 
tending a meeting of the Amherst Edu- 
cation Association at which time the as- 
sociation, led by its very able president, 
Ruth Richter, presented its 1972 Citizen 
Award to Mrs. Edith Goldstein of Eg- 
gertsville, N.Y. 

Mrs. Goldstein not only has contrib- 
uted immensely to the improvement of 
the public elementary and secondary 
schools in her community but also to a 
wide variety of other worthwhile causes, 
including those far beyond the realm of 
local concern. 

Among these contributions was her 
leadership in helping to organize an Erie 
County, N.Y., interfaith petition drive 
which resulted in the collection of more 
than 20,000 signatures to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in behalf of better treatment 
and emigration rights for Russian Jews. 

That effort, and those of others 
throughout our Nation, have had, and 
are having, effects on official Soviet poli- 
cies for a bettering of the lives of the 
long-suffering and opressed Jews in 
Russia. 

For instance, last December, Soviet 
officials allowed Yakov Gluzman to emi- 
grate from Russia to Israel to join his 
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wife, Rita, and their baby son, he had 
never seen, after 2 years of previously 
frustrated requests to secure an exit visa. 

The 20,000 signatures and work of peo- 
ple like Mrs. Goldstein contributed very 
much to our successful efforts in the 
Gluzman case. 

Thousands of other Jews, in larger 
numbers than before, also have been 
allowed to emigrate. 

While fully realizing that much more 
remains to be accomplished to alleviate 
the Soviet repression, results to date are 
a credit to the Edith Goldsteins who 
persist in their advancement of this 
worthy cause. 

Mr. Speaker, our country and world 
needs more selfless and concerned citi- 
zens such as Mrs. Goldstein. 

At this point, I insert a speech, made 
at the award ceremonies, which broadly 
brushes some of Mrs. Goldstein’s service 
to her community and country: 


[Citation] 
EDITH GOLDSTEIN 


When the Irving Goldsteins came to 
Eggertsville, son Richard was five years old. 
Now 23, Richard is in his second year of 
law at Boston College; and Robert, born 
that year, graduated from the High School 
last June and is now a freshman at the 
State University. 

In the eighteen years since Richard en- 
tered kindergarten at the Eggert Road 
School, Edith Goldstein has served the chil- 
dren and youth of this community continu- 
ously, and in a variety of ways. Without the 
patience, understanding, and support of her 
husband, Irving, and of the boys, the count- 
less hours of committee, board, and bureau 
meetings would not have been possible; and 
the life of the community that much poorer. 

Edith has served on about every PTA com- 
mittee that exists, both at Eggert Road 
School and in the Junior-Senior High School 
PTA. After several years of active committee 
work, she and Irv were elected co-presidents 
of the elementary school PTA, and in 1962 
her services to PTA were recognized with 
the Jenkins Memorial Award. 

But Edith Goldstein’s service goes far be- 
yond the PTA. In 1954 she worked on the 
Citizens Committee for the Junior High, 
after the original bond issue had been voted 
down. In 1967 she was named a member of 
the Citizens Committee on Centralization; 
and for the past two years has been a mem- 
ber of the Citizen’s Advisory Committee on 
Building Needs and Curriculum. There was 
nothing honorary about these assignments; 
many meetings and much effort was in- 
volved. In the fullest sense Edith Goldstein 
has always been a participating, working, 
contributing member of every committee on 
which she has served, 

In 1961 she was named by the Board of 
Education to the School and Family Life 
Advisory Committee, an important part of 
the Adult School, and a major link between 
the Board and the community. This too is a 
hard working committee, on which she has 
now served 11 years. For 3 years she was 
chairman, and did outstanding work in or- 
ganizing the 5th, 6th, and 7th Annual Fam- 
ily Life Institutes. 

Edith’s concern for youth and education 
goes far beyond the public schools, as im- 
portant and significant as that concern has 
been. For many years, as a member of the 
Bureau of Jewish Education, she has given 
of her talents and energy to the cause of 
religious education. In recognition of her 
outstanding work in this and other areas, 
she was elected President of her temple, 
Temple Sinai, an honor shared by fewer than 
a dozen women in the entire nation. In 1966 
a special temple service was held in her hon- 
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or, recognizing her unexcelled dedication 
to her synagogue. 

And the work goes on, Currently Edith 
was asked to serve on the First Citizen Con- 
ference on Criminal Justice, sponsored by 
the Bar Association, and is, naturally, a 
member of the subcommittee on youth. She 
is Vice Chairman of the Jewish Federation, 
Committee on Soviet Jews, working to im- 
prove the situation of Jews in the Soviet 
Union. 

Her awards, accomplishments, and honors 
fill those of us who have worked with her, 
with pride. We know, that to Edith, accept- 
ing an appointment means service. She 
works; she contributes; things are different, 
and things get done, because Edith Gold- 
stein was there. 

It is with great pride, and deep apprecia- 
tion, that tonight the Amherst Education 
Association presents to Edith Goldstein the 
1972 AEA Citizen Award “for outstanding 
contributions to education and to the youth 
of this community.” 


AMBASSADOR LLEWELLYN 
THOMPSON 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened at the news of the 
death of Llewellyn Thompson, career 
diplomat, civil servant, and my friend. 

There will be many of “Tommy” 
Thompson's friends and associates who 
will remember the oustanding service 
this man gave his country. And there 
will be countless others who will call at- 
tention to his consummate dedication to 
duty. 

But, in addition to these measures of 
the man, I will always remember Tommy 
for his gentleness and sincerity and the 
thorough concern and kindness he con- 
stantly generated. 

Tommy Thompson, indeed, was one of 
those rare human beings whom God sees 
fit to put on this earth in too few num- 
bers. 

He performed the most vital and cru- 
cial ambassadorial tasks, in Moscow for 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson. 

For the latter two, he became indis- 
pensable as he guided President Kennedy 
through the Cuban missile crisis and 
President Johnson through the initial 
stages of the SALT talks. 

Official Washington has suffered a 
grievous loss with the passing of Tommy 
Thompson and many of us have lost a 
friend. I would like to introduce into 
the Recorp at this time, an editorial 
and a column by Chalmers Roberts in 
this morning’s Post: 

Tommy THOMPSON—A DIPLOMAT WITH A 

RARE INTUITIVE TOUCH 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Llewellyn E, (“Tommy”) Thompson's fin- 
est hour, I think, came in the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis. After Nikita Khrushchev had 
installed the Soviet missiles Tommy con- 
fessed that “I just didn't believe the Russians 
would do it.” But once there was no doubt 
about the presence of the missiles, Thomp- 
son became, by everybody's account, almost 
indispensable to President Kennedy. 

Robert F. Kennedy, in his posthumously 
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published “Thirteen Days” paid Tommy the 
highest tribute by writing that his “advice 
on the Russians and predictions as to what 
they would do were uncannily accurate” and 
that his “advice and recommendations were 
surpassed by none.” 

Some diplomats write splendid cables. 
Some are great on the social scene. But the 
ones who really count, and whose accom- 
plishments last, are the rare few who have 
an intuitive feel for the country to which 
they are assigned and to the leaders who 
run that country. No ambassador I have 
known in the past two decades had a better 
feel for this than did Tommy Thompson, 

During the midst of the missile crisis I 
asked Tommy why President Kennedy had 
not confronted Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko with either the facts or the 
photographs. Thompson said that at that 
time there was a question in the executive 
committee (the so-called ExCom composed 
of JFK's key advisers) of whether the So- 
viets were intending a surprise attack on the 
United States, whether the bases were some- 
how related to the internal situation in Cuba 
or wheher they were being built to give 
Khrushchev a diplomatic card in a game of 
nuclear blackmail. Uncertainty breeds cau- 
tion in the experienced diplomat and so 
Tommy advised caution when Gromyko came 
to see the President. 

As Tommy put it: “It is rather like a man 
finding his wife unfaithful. She may know 
that he knows. But when he tells her, things 
are different. Then he had better be pre- 
pared, for things will begin to happen.” He 
served three tours of duty in Moscow, twice 
added that “we went very far to give Gro- 
myko an opening which he did not take.” 

Tommy Thompson never had any allusions 
about the Russians but he didn't believe in 
the devil theory of history. He served three 
tours of duty in Moscow, twice as the Ameri- 
can ambassador, and his every waking mo- 
ment was consumed in trying to understand 
that country and its leaders. He was as icily 
unexcitable as a man could be. And when he 
didn’t know the facts he didn't dissemble 
and try to make you think he did. 

He was a great believer in the efficacy of 
human contacts to overcome ideological 
blinders. He constantly promoted the idea 
of having leading Russians visit the United 
States to see for themselves and that in- 
cluded Khrushchev as well as lesser men, 
He once told me he thought it had been “a 
great tragedy” that John Foster Dulles had 
rebuffed a suggestion that Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov come here to visit his wartime friend 
President Eisenhower. Dulles hadn't both- 
ered to let Tommy know that the idea had 
been proposed by the Gridiron Club and 
that Ike had said okay if Dulles would agree. 

Thompson was a major promoter of the 
American fair in Moscow, the one at which 
then Vice President Nixon, engaged in the 
kitchen debate with Khrushchev. Mr. Nixon, 
like his predecessors, had a high regard for 
Tommy. When candidate Nixon, about to be 
nominated in 1968, announced he intended 
to go to Moscow before election day he added 
that of course he wouldn’t do a thing with- 
out Amb. Thompson’s full knowledge and 
approval. 

Before he went to Moscow as ambassador 
Tommy was first high commissioner in Vi- 
enna and then, after the Austrian State 
Treaty that ended the Red Army occupation, 
the first post war American ambassador. He 
patiently sat through hundreds of meetings 
on the treaty. And then, when Moscow sud- 
denly moved, he found himself being charged 
by the Austrians for being a roadblock. 
Even Dulles raised a question but bowed 
to Tommy who had that intuitive feeling 
that, if Vienna would just bargain a bit 
longer, more would be gained. The Austrians 
grumbled and did. And more was gained. 
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Tommy was a detente advocate, He could 
sense when the Kremlin leaders were in the 
mood or not. When they were he quietly 
urged a positive American response though 
his advice was not always heeded. Early on 
he saw the depth and meaning of the Sino- 
Soviet split. But he never lost sight of the 
basic Soviet antagonisms toward the capi- 
talist world, especially the United States. 

The war in Vietnam, to Thompson, seemed 
an interference in his hopes for Soviet- 
American accords. In this he was “big 
power” minded. Asia was not his forte for in 
1966 he told me he felt Vietnam would be 
over in a year. Here hope exceeded judgment. 

Tommy’s last task was as a member of the 
American delegation to the Strategic Arms 
Limitation talks (SALT) and there his 
health kept him from the most recent ses- 
sions, But a SALT agreement, in a way, 
would be a fitting monument. 

Tommy Thompson was one of those largely 
unknown but highly indispensable servants 
of the national interest. He could distinguish 
between fact and propaganda, He was a 
superb poker player—at the table with 
friends or in the conference room negotiat- 
ing with the Russians. He could be most 
useful to newsmen or he could keep totally 
silent. He was, indeed, a paragon as a career 
foreign service officer and the most decent 
of human beings one will ever meet. 


LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 


Those of us who stay around this town for 
a while, watching the passing parade of presi- 
dents and political appointees, come to put a 
high value on the career civil servant who 
makes it to the top and then serves on while 
the in-and-outers from academia, or the 
short-timers from private industry, come and 
go. The good careerists are a selfless breed, 
by and large, because they have to be; there 
is a ceiling on their earnings and they cannot 
expect to recoup the high cost of government 
service by moving on to comfortable jobs on 
the outside after a short stretch in Washing- 
ton. They are also, by definition, a non-parti- 
san, if not apolitical, breed. And so they act 
as stabilizers, bringing continuity and great 
expertise to a system largely manned at the 
top by political partisans who have barely 
mastered their jobs before they are back in 
private life. Such a public servant was Llewel- 
lyn (“Tommy”) Thompson, who is the sub- 
ject of an affectionate and admiring farewell 
by Chalmers Roberts in an article elsewhere 
on this page today. Tommy Thompson was 
among the most astute and accomplished 
and, if you will, the kindest of the diplomats 
who rose to prominence in the American for- 
eign policy hierarchy through the cold war 
years, Twice ambassador to Moscow, he won 
the trust of successive Presidents for his 
judgment on likely Soviet turns. In the 1950s 
it fell to him to negotiate the Austrian peace 
treaty and the Trieste settlement. These 
agreements established his repute as a con- 
summate diplomat, through characteristi- 
cally “Tommy” deprecated his own role. 

He first took over the Moscow embassy in 
1957-62, establishing a personal relationship 
with Nikita Khrushchev which gave him— 
and through him, the Washington foreign- 
policy community—new insights into the 
necessities and possibilities of Soviet-Ameri- 
can cooperation. The advice on Soviet reac- 
tions which he gave President Kennedy in the 
Cuban missile crisis was proven out by events, 
further enlarging his esteem. By holding out 
the prospect of a key part in strategic-arms 
talks, Lyndon Johnson lured him from re- 
tirement and returned him to Moscow in 
1967-69. Vietnam undercut the prospect, to 
Mr. Thompson's keen regret. 

The model of the discreet diplomat—per- 
haps even more, the model of the bureaucrat 
who by style and choice worked on the in- 
side—Tommy Thompson kept his personal 
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views to himself, both before and after re- 
tirement. It is not possible to say how fully 
he shared the postwar American consensus, 
now loosening, that held the chief threat to 
international stability to lie in Moscow. One 
suspects, however, that his service to his na- 
tion consisted not only of being one of the 
experts who “knew” the Russians but of being 
a man who knew his fellow Americans and 
their ways and who used his influence quiet- 
ly, selflessly, steadily and devotedly within 
the councils of state for decency and peace. 


OPPOSITION TO FORCED BUSING 
HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the first school year, following 
the Supreme Court decision which sanc- 
tioned busing as an interim method to 
eliminate from the public schools all 
vestiges of de jure segregation, has 
reached the halfway mark. During the 
past 6 months over 8,000 people from 
Michigan’s 19th Congressional District 
have written to me indicating their op- 
position to the implementation of forced 
busing. These indications have been in 
the form of letters, cards, newspaper 
clipouts and petitions. 

I would like to insert in today’s 
Recorp, following these remarks, samples 
of the petitions I have received from 
concerned parents in my district. Par- 
ents, throughout the country, will con- 
tinue to make busing a major domestic 
issue until the Congress faces this prob- 
lem. 

The petitions follow: 

PETITION 

We, the undersigned residents of Michi- 
gan, do hereby proclaim that in the event 
that forced busing is initiated, we, the peo- 
ple, will use any and every means at our dis- 
posal to finally convince all concerned, that 
we will never allow our children to be bused 
away from their neighborhoods to achieve 
integration! 

Furthermore, we are indignant that our 
constitutional rights have been violated in 
that our educational system is being mis- 
used, and because our children are being 
forced to receive an “inter-racial experience” 
instead of an education! 

We are indignant because all of this has 
been attempted without even a vote of the 
people whose taxes will have to pay for forced 
busing! 

Therefore, we will not tolerate forced bus- 
ing, and we will neither be harassed nor 
intimidated by threat of incarceration or 
fine! 

This is our Country, our State, and our 
Children, Under no circumstances will we 
pay for or allow forced busing! 


PETITION 


We, the undersigned are opposed to school 
busing from their home community to an- 
other and because of race, creed or color 
be assigned to or required to attend a par- 
ticular school: 


PETITION 
We the undersigned, residents of Redford 


Township, Michigan do hearby oppose the 
forced busing of children for the so-called 
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equal educational opportunities for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) Would unavoidably cause a drastic 
increase in taxés, 

(2) Children unfairly used as pawns for 
politically motivated reasons, 

(3) Will be easier to reach children in 
case of emergency if they’re going to neigh- 
borhnod schools, 

(4) Although the U.S. Supreme Court is 
not a legislative body it has taken it upon 
themselves to become one, 

(5) There is an amendment before the 
U.S. Congress which will prohibit the forced 
bussing of children 


PETITION 


We, the Undersigned, being Electors in 
and for the County of Oakland and State of 
Michigan, do hereby affirm that all power 
which has not been delegated to the United 
States and the State of Michigan is inherent 
in the people; that the rights of the people 
to establish their own schools and the ad- 
ministration of their own school districts is 
a fundamental right of the autonomy of the 
United States of America; that the health, 
welfare and safety of the children is para- 
mount; that merely for the purposes of in- 
tegration to bus children over long distances 
with no regard for their safety, health and 
welfare is contrary to the fundamental rights 
of the people, and the Federal courts are 
transgressing the rights of the people of the 
United States, Therefore, we are opposed to 
the busing of schoo] children for the sole 
purpose of integration. 


PETITION 


Citizens of the United States of America 
for Freedom, Independence and Justice: 

We, the undersigned, people, do herein 
petition our elected officials, and elected and 
appointed representatives. 

Individually and collectively: A. We can- 
not agree to forced integration. B, We can- 
not agree to any attempt to circumvent our 
voting privilege to approve or disapprove 
local school spending or funding. C. We espe- 
cially are opposed to using our children as 
pawns by busing them to schools outside of 
their home area and especially outside of 
their school district or city. The children be- 
long to the parents, not to the State. 

These actions present hardships, hazards 
and are economically unsound, It is self- 
evident that forced anything does not work. 
Gentlemen, if you will re-read “The Declara- 
tion of Independence” you must agree that 
our freedom and independence are being 
usurped, and our children are being forced 
into social servitude without their under- 
standing or consent and we are being gov- 
erned without our consent. 


PETITION 


We, the signers of this petition in signing 
said petition declare our desire to have a law 
enacted by the State and/or National Con- 
gress to delete any previous laws and judicial 
orders made by the State and/or Federal 
Government pertaining to the assignment of 
pupils to certain public schools to achieve ra- 
cial integration and have the State and/or 
the Federal Government to pass a law which 
will re-establish the institution of freedom- 
of-choice as it, we feel, is the most demo- 
cratic form of assigning pupils to schools. 

We realize that the only place to correct 
bad laws is in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, D.C. The House 
of Representatives belongs to the people. 

We quote Article I of the Constitution of 
the United States: 
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“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives.” 
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UNITED AUTO WORKERS FILED 
LAWSUIT FOR AEROSPACE WORK- 
ERS 


HON. ALAN CRANSTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
United Auto Workers yesterday filed a 
lawsuit in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. The suit may have 
great significance both for aerospace 
workers in California and throughout 
the Nation and also for our national 
wage-control program. I understand that 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists will file a similar lawsuit next 
week. 

Last month the Pay Board voted to 
deny nearly a quarter of a million aero- 
space workers a negotiated wage increase 
which amounts to about $300 per worker 
per year. The UAW lawsuit is designed to 
restore the full amount of negotiated 
wage increase for UAW and IAM mem- 
bers. 

In a press conference yesterday, UAW 
President Leonard Woodcock outlined 
the union’s contentions in the lawsuit, 
which alleges that the Pay Board vio- 
lated its own regulations and that the 
disapproval is “discriminatory, arbitrary, 
illogical, and capricious.” 

Because I know that Senators will be 
very much concerned with the outcome 
of this suit, and because of the national 
interest in the workings of the Pay 
Board, I ask unanimous consent that the 
following documents be printed in the 
RECORD: 

First. The UAW fact sheet explaining 
the lawsuit; 

Second. A transcript of the Woodcock 
press conference; and 

Third. UAW complaint filed in Federal 
court yesterday with accompanying doc- 
uments. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fact SHEET ON SUIT AGAINST Pay BOARD 

The UAW is suing George H. Boldt, indi- 
vidually and in his capacity as chairman of 
the Pay Board. Suit is being filed today in 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, under Section 210(a) of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended. 

GOAL OF SUIT 

UAW seeks a “declaratory judgment” that 
the aerospace industry contracts are legal 
and that the amounts negotiated should be 
paid; and that the Pay Board and others 
acted unlawfully in denying pay increases. 
The union also seeks an injunction against 


“preventing the payment of these 
contracts.” 


THE COMPLAINT 


The 34 cents the Pay Board said it would 
allow in the case of North American Rock- 
well and McDonnell-Douglas and 35 cents in 
the case of LTV was actually “old money,” 
due under contracts negotiated in 1968, The 
real first-year increase of 17¢ (16¢ at LTV) 
disallowed by the Board falls within the 
Board's own 5.5% guideline. Thus the Board 
violated its own regulations, and the disap- 
proval is “discriminatory, arbitrary, illogical 
and capricious.” This is borne out by the 
fact that while the Board rejected the aero- 
Space increases, it approved the coal and 
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railroad contracts which contained increases 
“far in excess” of the aerospace terms. 

Furthermore, the law mandates automatic 
approval of the “old money” under the con- 
tracts where companies advanced prices, as 
North American Rockwell and LTV admit- 
tedly did. It is thus clear that Congress 
has expressly directed the Pay Board to ap- 
prove these contracts for payment and may 
not reject them under the 5.5% standard 
or any other standard invented by the Pay 
Board.” 


Even though McDonnell-Douglas did not 
testify to price rises, this contract must also 
be honored because the companies in the 
aerospace industry are in a “tandem rela- 
tionship” to each other. 

The price argument aside, the Pay Board 
acted unfairly and irrationally because, 
among other things, 

(1) the 5.5% guideline is being applied in- 
consistently (eg. coal mines and railroads); 

(2) there was a “denial of due process’ 
required by the law, including a lack of pub- 
lic hearings, denial of a transcript and faulty 
procedures: 

(3) the Pay Board is without authority to 
reject the aerospace contracts because no 
proper regulations governing interest rates 
and finance charges have been issued as re- 
quired by the recent amendment to the law; 

(4) it did not support its disapproval by 
substantial evidence and made its decision 
for administrative and political convenience 
and not on the facts; 

(5) the aerospace industry is in a “tan- 
dem relationship” with the auto industry 
and the new agreements completely reflect 
that relationship. Pay Board members as- 
sured the unions that this tandem rela- 
tionship would be respected, but later voted 
to deny the effect of this relationship. More- 
over, the Board’s definition of tandem, using 
an arbitrary cut-off time, was an abuse of 
discretion. 

ATTORNEYS 


The attorneys filing this suit are Stephen 
I. Schlossberg, UAW general counsel; Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., UAW Washington counsel, and 
Merrill Jay Whitman, UAW assistant general 
counsel, 


PRESS CONFERENCE OF LEONARD Woopcock 


Mr. Woopcock. As indicated by Mr. Wal- 
lick, Mr. Stephen Schlossberg, our general 
counsel, is here to answer any technical 
legal questions that may come up. 

The complaint divides itself into five 
counts. The first is that of the 51 cents 
new wage money in the sense of new to the 
workers in the beginning of the agreement, 
34 cents of that is, in fact, the product of 
the 1968-1971 agreement. 

The complaint goes to the effect that this 
was beyond the power of the Pay Board to 
reject. It was automatically approvable and 
being automatically approvable should have 
been added to the base rates before any 
further consideration was given by the Pay 
Board within its guidelines of 5.5 percent. 

We then have this kind of situation. The 
average straight time hourly rate prior to 
the end of the contract was $4.30. That is 
without any of the roll up of vacations or 
night shift premium or overtime or what- 
ever. The cost of living allowance payable 
under the 1968 contract by letter of agree- 
ment is 34 cents. It was 34 cents with re- 
gard to McDonnell Douglas and North 
American Rockwell. It is 35 cents because 
of a different base rate for LTV. 

That then would bring about an average 
hourly rate at the end of the 1968-71 con- 
tract of $4.64. 

Applying the Pay Board’s guideline of 5.5 
percent could have produced 26 cents. In 
fact, we had in front of them only 17 cents. 
Yet, that 17 cents they rejected and de- 
ferred until the second year of the agree- 
ment. We say that this is clearly beyond 
their statutory authority. 
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The second count goes to the fact that in 
the informal hearing held by the Board in 
the case of North American on two occa- 
sions and in the case of LTV on one occa- 
sion, those companies testified that antici- 
pating a tandem relationship to auto, such 
as they had had in 1965 and again in 1968, 
and because their contracts run on long- 
term bases, for two, three and even longer 
years, and they have to be constantly pro- 
jecting thelr costs, whether labor costs, ma- 
terial costs or whatever, that they had pro- 
jected what they knew they would be doing 
and the LTV witness said specifically when 
the General Motors strike was settled, the 
money value of that strike was projected 
into their costs and used for the purpose 
of determining bidding, and negotiating 
with regard to on-going contracts. 

That being so, then the entire package 
was automatically approvable and, of course, 
McDonnell Douglas, whose testimony did not 
go to this point would certainly be, under 
the Board's regulations, entitled to the same 
consideration on the basis of a tandem rela- 
tionship even under the restrictive regula- 
tion of the Board, which says a tandem must 
happen within six months. 

Our third point goes to the fact that there 
is no substantial evidence to support the or- 
der and it is discriminatory to approve larger 
settlements like settlements in coal and the 
railroads, and therefore, this action taken in 
aerospace is inconsistent and we allege that 
the orders were based on politics and admin- 
istrative convenience, rather than facts and 
reason. 

It has been said in private, and to some 
extent publicly, that a strike in aerospace, 
should it ensue, would have little impact on 
the economy, would have impact only on 
those directly involved and therefore cause 
no concern that there might be a strike as 
a result of the Pay Board action. 

Count number four goes to the matter of 
tandem relationship to auto, the fact that 
that tandem relationship was outside the 
six-month span, that dropping the gate of 
the six months was itself arbitrary and ca- 
pricious because aerospace has been tandem 
with auto at least since 1965 and not simply 
generally tandem, but specifically tandem in 
terms of the actual number of cents per 
hour negotiated in 1965 and again in 1968 
and for the third time in 1971. 


The fifth one goes to the claim that we 
were denied due process because of these 
arbitrary and capricious acts of the Board. 
Also five goes on in its detail to say that 
no formal open hearing was held on this 
matter as required by the statute. 


There was a closed informal hearing held, 
There were no proper regulations issued on 
the interest and finance charges as required 
by the statute and we cite as an exhibit 
attached to the complaint, the very interest- 
ing letter sent to the President by Mr, Wright 
Patman, claiming that Mr. McCracken’s ac- 
tion on behalf of the President taken in late 
December, was not consistent with the re- 
quirements of the Congress or of the law. 

We also say that at the time the action 
was taken by the Pay Board, there was no 
proper delegation of authority under the new 
Act by the President and, in fact, the Presi- 
dent did not take his action until the 26th 
of January and then purported to make it 
retroactive. 

We also claim that there was a prejudg- 
ment of this case, before it was even sub- 
mitted to the Board, by members of the 
Board, specifically being Mr. Jacoby, a public 
member, who before the contracts even went 
to ratification, had headlines in the Los 
Angeles and Long Beach newspapers to the 
effect that the contract should be struck 
down. 

Before the case was submitted to the 
Board, Mr. Day, an industry member, repeat- 
edly said that the contract was the last of 
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the cows that should be led into the corral 
but slimmed down in the process. 

It was a breach of neutrality guaranteed 
by the President of the United States based 
upon which promise the labor members be- 
came participants in the Pay Board inas- 
much as Mr. Rumsfeld, the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Cost of Living Council, on two sep- 
arate occasions, said that the aerospace con- 
tracts should be rejected. 

The order, we further say, contains no 
proper findings of fact or gives no rationale, 
no reason as to the basis of the order. 

The resolution that they finally adopted 
was an attempt to rewrite the contracts and 
preclude collective bargaining in excess of 
the authority granted the President by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Further, that this was also a breach of 
earlier assurances given by Pay Board mem- 
bers to meet personally, specifically on the 
8th of November, 1971, in the case of Mr. 
Weber, this being taken note of sometime 
during the month of December in the public 
press specifically, I think, the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Of course, on the &th of December, the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the United States, Mr. 
Hodgson, inferentially said that the aero- 
space contract should be approved as being 
tandem to auto. 

Finally, the stenographic record that was 
taken of the informal private hearing, when 
we asked for a copy of the transcript, that 
transcript was denied by administrative act, 
not of the Board, because the issue never 
went to the Board, but by the Secretary of 
the Board acting on behalf of the Board. 

As I said, Mr. Schlossberg is here, as well 
as myself, to answer any specific questions 
that there may be. 

Q. Mr. Woodcock, this decision was orig- 
inally taken with the machinists. Are they 
involved in any way at all in your suit? 

Mr. Woopcock. They will be filing suit, 
we anticipate, next week. Their fact situation 
is a little bit different. It is essentially the 
same, but a little bit different than ours. 

Q. How many workers are involved from 
your union in this? 

Mr. Wooncock. Just short of 30,000. 

Q. Mr. Woodcock, are you holding up re- 
negotiating this contract until this suit is 
resolved? 

Mr. Woopcock, We are not going to re- 
negotiate the contract. The companies asked 
us if that was our intention when the Pay 
Board took its action, which we thought was 
an improper action and the labor members 
did not, as you may know, vote on that 
motion. 

We simply told the companies by letter 
that they should pay the 34 cents or 35 cents 
in the case of LTV which the Pay Board 
clearly was allowing and we would hold in 
abeyance the question of the 17 cents until 
we have an answer to this suit. 

Q. Have they agreed to do that? 

Mr. Woopcock. They have agreed to do 
that. They have paid that money. 

Q. Did you ask any of the companies to 
join with you in this action or did any of 
them offer to do that? 

Mr. Wooncock., No. I think for obvious rea- 
sons they prefer not to. They have a very 
sensitive relationship to whoever is the Ad- 
ministration. 

Q. Item 4 on page two, you talk about 
“Administrative and political convenience 
and not on the fact,” Would you clarify the 
political convenience aspects of it? 

Mr. ScHLOssBERG. Our allegation there is 
based upon the fact that there were state- 
ments made by Board members going to the 
question of strikes as to whether they could 
stand a strike or whether they thought it 
would be good to have a strike and whether 
they thought a strike would be successful. It 
also goes to the jawboning by Administration 
officials which had a definite effect on the 
Board, 
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We believe that the basis of the order 
should be the facts of the case and the legal 
reason sufficient to justify it. No such facts 
were put into the record, no such findings 
were made, and we think that on the set of 
facts which becomes apparent from a read- 
ing of the story of the aerospace contracts 
in the public press and from the comments 
that these people have made, it is clear that 
they made this decision not on the facts of 
the aerospace contract, but on what they 
thought was their proper role within the 
press and the relative strength and incon- 
venience of a strike in other settlements 
which were much larger than the aerospace, 
which they approved. 

Q. As a point about possible threat of 
strikes and in effect challenge the unions in- 
volved to strike in view of the weak situa- 
tion which they find themselves, was that ex- 
plicitly said in Board meetings? 

Mr. ScHLossBeRG. I don't think they ever 
said it on the record. 

Q. I know, but was it said aside from 
the record? I imagine on the record, no, but 
did they say that privately? 

Mr. Woopcock, On the 21st of December 
and again, I think it was on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, there were numerous meetings, but they 
were all off the record caucus meetings. No 
one said to us, “Well, go ahead and strike.” 
It was conveyed in this sense: “Obviously 
if there is a strike it will have no great im- 
pact on the economy. It will affect only your 
own members and the companies involved.” 

Nobody challenged us or dared us to go 
on strike, but the message, I think, was quite 
clear. And we had some very heated exchange 
because I had repeatedly said prior to the 
8th of November when the policy was set, 
when originally they were talking about five 
percent, that they certainly weren’t going to 
get the miners back in the pits for five per- 
cent. 

Of course, the coal piles of the utility com- 
panies were beginning to shrink very dras- 
tically. It was quite obvious they had to 
settle the coal situation and it should have 
been settled and what they submitted should 
have been approved. 

The 4.1 percent of the 16 percent there was 
to bail out a bankrupt pension scheme where 
the benefits, as you know, had been increased 
in 1969, and certainly the input was desper- 
ately needed. 

Q. Isn't there an expedited court proce- 
dure? How does that apply to this? 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. There is an emergency 
Court of Appeals which was set up by the 
1971 amendment to the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1970. The only cases, however, 
that go directly to that court are cases which 
challenge the constitutionality of the statute 
or of the statute as applied by the Board. 

This suit is framed in terms of illegality 
and not in terms of unconstitutionality, so 
this suit will be filed today in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Appeals from this suit, should there 
be an appeal, would be heard by that tem- 
porary emergency Court of Appeals. But we 
do not go into the direct review category at 
this point. 

Q. Is there a way of stimulating action in 
the District Court on this thing? 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Well, we are asking for a 
permanent injunction here and inasmuch as 
this is an administrative matter in which 
we allege irreparable injury which effects 
not only aerospace but other contracts 
throughcut the nation, and since we have 
alleged defects of such magnitude by this 
Board and such high-handed administrative 
dealing, I would think the inference is clear 
that nobody can depend on a fair shake from 
this Board and I think the case itself argues 
for prompt consideration. 

However, I should say that the complaint 
itself is 37 pages long, with 20 pages of ex- 
hibits, and it is not a matter that could be 
decided in a day. 
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Q. What implications are there for the op- 
eration of the Pay Board as a whole for 
other contracts involved here? 

Mr. ScHtosssperG, Well, let's take a few 
cases. If their basic procedures are bad, then 
it seems to me any order that they issue, not 
only in the aerospace case, is vulnerable. If 
they deny the kind of legal due process re- 
quired by the Act and those provisions of 
the Administrative Procedures Act, which 
were incorporated in the new amendments, 
then any order so drafted would be vulner- 
able. 

If they refuse to give reasons for their 
findings in other cases, as they did in this 
case, and indeed make no legally sufficient 
findings of fact whatsoever, then I would 
think any of those orders are vulnerable. 

If the delegation has been improper, then 
the delegation has been improper for other 
contracts which were rejected and might be 
rejected. 

And finally, if we are correct that the 
President has not acted as he should have 
acted in the controlling of interest rates and 
finance charges, then none of the actions 
taken by the Board, which affect a substan- 
tial part of an industry, and that is a sub- 
stantial industry in commerce, are legally 
sufficient acts. 

So that the actions we refer to with re- 
spects to procedural deficiencies are very 
serious indeed and apply not only to this 
case, but other cases. 

Q. If you are successful in this suit, that, 
in effect, is pretty well going to destroy the 
Pay Board as presently constituted, isn’t it? 

Mr. ScHLOssBERG. I think it might make the 
Pay Board act procedurally correct rather 
than destroying it. 

Q. Mr. Woodcock, if this does result in 
emaciating the Pay Board so it can’t func- 
tion, are you prepared for that eventuality, 
to see the Pay Board become inoperable? 

Mr. Woopcock. The things to which Mr. 
Schlossberg referred are repairable defici- 
encies, For example, if we are correct in our 
allegation relative to the acts the President 
has taken with regard to interest and finance 
charges, then that deficiency can be re- 
paired by an agency acting for the President 
and if the Board has been improper in its 
procedures they can repair that deficiency. 

There is nothing here that strikes down 
the Board as such. We are not, as Mr. 
Schlossberg said, challenging the constitu- 
tionality of that act or of the constitutional 
function of this Board. There is nothing we 
claim they cannot fix themselves. 

Q. So you would like to see a reformation 
of the Pay Board along these lines, rather 
than its destruction? 

Mr. Woopcock: That is right. I might say 
I think they are aware of the fact they acted 
improperly in at least one regard, since in 
the hearing in the case of the railroads and 
the United Transport Union, they did hold 
a public hearing in that case which would 
indicate that they realize to that point they 
had been acting improperly. 

Q. Do you have any way of telling how 
long it might take your case to be heard and 
settled? 

Mr. Woopcock. I would have to defer to 
Mr. Schlossberg. 

Mr. ScHLOssBERG. I really couldn’t say. We 
are going to want to take some depositions 
of Pay Board members and agents of the 
Administration and that may take a little 
while. I would think just from the mere size 
of the complaint and the breadth of the 
verified allegations we make here, it is not 
& matter that could be disposed of in a 
matter of a few days. 

It is a serious complaint and it has to be 
taken seriously and those kinds of things 
cannot be done overnight. 

Q. If you do win, would this mean the 
Pay Board would have to review all past 
decisions it has made? 
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Mr. ScHLossBERG. No, I would think no, 
because we are the only parties to this par- 
ticular suit and any decree that is framed 
would be framed in terms of our situation 
and other parties would have to, in reliance 
upon the same principles of law, come back 
to the court for relief. 

We have asked for very specific relief. We 
have asked for declarations of illegality 
which would apply only to our case, even 
though it might have more universal appli- 
cation if other parties rely on them. We have 
asked for injunction opportunity action to 
prevent the Pay Board from interfering with 
lawful contracts. 

Q. But aren't other unions going to per- 
haps rely on this decision in sort of a tandem 
relationship? 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. I think they might. I 
think a lot of unions or workers have been 
mistreated by the mishandling, for instance, 
of the tandem situation, and that they would 
tandem themselves to this suit to straighten 
out the Board's arbitrary action in tandem. 

Mr. Woodcock reminds me perhaps I ought 
to say why this suit is in the name of Judge 
Boldt only. As we read the Act, all legal 
authority is vested in the only full time officer 
of the United States on the Pay Board itself 
and that is the Judge, so this suit is a suit 
brought against Judge Boldt individually and 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Pay Board, 
because the Pay Board acts only through the 
full time office of the Chairman. 

Q. Could you tell us why you, and Mr. 
Patman, too, I assume, feel that Mr. Mc- 
Cracken’s notice of December 23rd was im- 
proper as far as interest rates and finance? 

Mr. SCHLOSSBERG. Yes. The Act says—and I 
can’t give you the exact language. I could, 
but I am sure you don’t want the exact 
language—that before the Pay Board acts 
with respect to an industry substantial 
enough that it may have an impact on the 
economy, the President or his delegate should 
act with respect to controlling interest rates 
and finance charges or he should issue find- 
ings of fact and determinations and reasons 
why such control was not necessary. 

Now, Mr. McCracken’s letter of a page and 
a half, issued late in December, to take a 
swipe, so to speak, at this section of the 
Act, is insufficient. The Act requires not 
only a determination of fact and a finding 
and reasons for that finding, but it also says 
that in important matters covered by the 
Act, unless reasons are given why it should 
not be done, there should be a public formal 
hearing. 

No hearing whatsoever was conducted on 
the McCracken statement. It was simply 
issued as a last minute hurry-up vague state- 
ment over the title of the Cost of Living 
Council. It was issued by the Cost of Living 
Council. 

Now, Congressman Patman has written 
the President a very long letter detailing the 
insufficiency of that legal action by the Ad- 
ministration and we think he makes a good 
case and we think we will be able to make 
a good case on that. 

Q. Mr. Woodcock, at the time the Pay 
Board announced its decision on the aero- 
space contract, you made a statement where 
you said you had an understanding that the 
tandem relationship would be recognized. 

Does this understanding appear in your 
suit as a compaint or violation? 

Mr. Wooncock. It is referenced in the com- 
plaint, yes. On the question of assurances, 
the form of it was, on the evening of the 
8th of November, at this point in time, the 
labor submission had been voted on first and 
rejected. The industry submission had been 
voted on and rejected. We then had before us 
the public members submission which was 
clearly going to be accepted and I asked a 
series of questions, many of which went, of 
course, to the matter of aerospace which was 
very prominent in my mind at the time. 
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I was told, "Yes, we will approve aero- 
space.” The assurance went to the point 
that, “If in fact what you claim is shown 
to be true———” because they had no way of 
knowing except my claim as to what had 
been the past relationship between aerospace 
and auto, then this is the sort of thing that 
is meant by the exception paragraph to 
which my attention had been drawn there, 
Harry Bernstein in the Los Angeles Times 
quoting Mr. Arnold Weber, makes reference 
back to this and supports the contentions 
I am now repeating this morning. 

Q. You said it was made clear to you a 
strike in the aerospace industry wouldn't 
make much difference. That sounds like a 
policy decision and yet you say it is a political 
decision, which in 1972 means partisan pol- 
itics, does it not? 

Mr. Woopcock. None of this was ever said 
in a formal meeting of the Pay Board. This 
was said in caucus and was said, I repeat, 
not on the basis of challenging us to strike, 
but simply as an observation, “Well, if the 
strike ensues——” 

At no time were we threatening a strike, 
because we had no argument with the com- 
panies, but it was simply an observation it 
would have no great impact on the economy 
because this is a very depressed industry, as 
though there is one rule for depressed in- 
dustries and another rule for industries that 
are not depressed or that do have a wide im- 
pact on the economy, which we find 
intolerable. 

Q. Who would gain politically and in what 
way? You refer to the political implication 
here. 

Mr. Woopcock. I think, and Mr. Schlossberg 
can correct me on this if I am wrong, we are 
using the term “political” not necessarily in 
a partisan sense, but an act by people who 
are acting politically, which is arbitrary and 
capricious. That is what we mean, not par- 
tisan. 

Q. You don’t preclude the possibility of a 
partisan advantage here? 

Mr. Woopcock. That might have a periph- 
eral impact. Quite obviously, had we called 
a strike which would have had some effect 
in Southern California in particular, which 
itself has grave economic difficulties, it could 
be said to be counter-productive. 

Q. Mr. Woodcock, hayen’t there been con- 
versations between other labor members and 
you and certain employer members, querying 
them on the decision of the Board on the 
railroad signalmen decision and a response 
in that case being, “What the hell do you 
want us to do, have another strike? It would 
cost us $34 million.” 

Now, do you feel that kind of thing re- 
flected the thinking of the Board generally 
as to the attitude toward a depressed in- 
dustry? 

Mr. Woopcock. I think what they were 
saying in early January was they had already 
reached their decision. It has not been regis- 
tered, but they made the decision and these 
comments were made in support of the con- 
clusions they had made. 


An alternate to an industry member came 
forward in a meeting arranged by some public 
members with me and he had a formula he 
could get some industry votes for. It so hap- 
pens this alternate was the man who is Chair- 
man of Southern Pacific. 


I said, “Are you ready to apply that same 
formula to the railroad case when it comes 
before us next week?” 

He said, “Oh, no, that is a different matter.” 

That, in a nutshell, shows that there are 
different kinds of rules in their minds, dif- 
ferent ways of approaching things. 

Q. Mr. Woodcock, one of the points you 
make is that by Knocking down aerospace 
while approving other contracts, they are 
discriminating against aerospace. Does that 
mean until this suit is settled that the 
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UAW might not vote on other contracts that 
come before the Board? 

Mr. Woopcock. Oh, no, Mr. Greathouse, 
who is voting for me as the alternate, voted 
subsequent to the aerospace decision to allow 
the railroad contract to go into effect. His 
was the eighth vote supplied which was re- 
quired to give a majority. 

Q. Earlier though, he had abstained on 
the same resolution, hadn’t he? 

Mr. Woopcock. Earlier he had abstained. 
This was a tactical consideration because I 
had alleged to the public members if it had 
taken one or two or whatever votes to vali- 
date the coal contracts, they would have sup- 
plied those votes, but as long as they can 
hide behind industry-labor and appear to be 
pure and sanctimonious, that they would 
do so. 

That was a tactical consideration to try 
to bring that about. 

The Press. Thank you very much. 


[In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of America] 


VERIFIED COMPLAINT FOR INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 
AND DECLARATORY JUDGMENT 


International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (UAW), 8000 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48214, Plaintiff, v. 
Honorable George H, Boldt, Individually, and 
as Chairman of the Pay Board, 2000 “M’” 
Street, Washington, D.C. 20508, Defendant. 

Comes now plaintiff International Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW), 
hereinafter "UAW", by its attorneys to allege 
and complaint of defendant as follows: 


COUNT I 


1. This is a civil action for declaratory 
judgment and injunctive relief. The Court 
has jurisdiction of this action under the pro- 
visions of Section 210(a) of the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended (P.L. 
92-210, amending P.L. 91-379), 84 Stat. 799, 
hereinafter the “Act”, which provides as 
follows: 

“Any person suffering legal wrong because 
of any act or practice arising out of this title, 
or any order or regulation issued pursuant 
thereto, may bring an action in a district 
court of the United States, without regard to 
the amount in controversy, for appropriate 
relief, including an action for a declaratory 
judgment, writ of injunction (subject to the 
limitations in section 211), and/or damages.” 

2. Plaintiff is the recognized collective 
bargaining representative of more than 
1,300,000 employees in industries affecting 
interstate commerce, with its headquarters 
at 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 48214. 

3..For purposes of the Act, Section 201.3 
of the Stabilization of wages and salaries 
regulations, hereinafter “regulations”, de- 
fines “person” to include “any labor organi- 
zation.” 6 CFR Section 201.3 (36 Fed. Reg- 
ister No. 252, p. 25428, December 31, 1971). 
Thus, the language “any person...” in 
Section 210(a) of the Act includes any labor 
organization. 

4. Plaintiff is a labor organization both 
within the meaning of the Act as construed 
by Section 201.3 of the regulations (6 CFR 
Section 201.3) and within the meaning of 
Section 2(5) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended [29 U.S.C. Section 
152(5)]. Thus, plaintiff is a person within 
the meaning of the Act, and within the 
meaning of Section 210(a) thereof. 

5. Defendant George H. Boldt is Chairman 
of the Pay Board, and has his offices at 
2000 “M” Street, Washington, D.C. 20508, 
within this judicial district. Defendant is 
sued both individually and in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Pay Board. 

6. The Pay Board is an agency of the 
United States Government, created by Sec- 
tion 7 of Executive Order 11627, issued by 
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President Nixon on October 15, 1971, pursu- 
ant to his authority under Section 203 and 
Section 204 of the Act. 

7. Under Section 7(b) of Executive Order 
11627, the Chairman of the Pay Board is a 
full-time official of the United States. Said 
Chairman is the only full-time member of 
the Pay Board. 

8. Under Section 204(2) of the Act, the 
legal authority of the Pay Board is vested 
solely in the Chairman of the Pay Board. 

9. Under Executive Order 11627 and Cost 
of Living Council Order No. 3, both of which 
were issued October 15, 1971, the Pay Board 
acts through its Chairman. 

10. During or about September, 
plaintiff entered into a collective 
agreement with the McDonnell Douglas Air- 
craft Company, hereinafter called “Douglas”. 
Said collective bargaining agreement covered 
approximately 16,500 individuals, who are 
employed by the company and are repre- 
sented by plaintiff. 

11, On or about September 10, 1968, plain- 
tiff and Douglas entered into a letter of 
agreement concerning the Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment (hereinafter COLA) increases 
provided for in the aforesaid collective bar- 
gaining agreement. A true copy of this letter 
of agreement is attached hereto as plaintiff's 
Exhibit A, and by reference made part of 
this complaint. (Hereinafter, this letter of 
agreement will be referred to as the “Douglas 
overage letter.”’) 

12. Under the aforesaid Douglas collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter, 
Douglas undertook to pay certain COLA 
“overages,” generated by actual cost-of-living 
increases in excess of the annual limitations 
in the contract. These COLA overages were 
designed to protect employees against any 
unusually fast increase in the cost-of-living 
during the term of the 1968 collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

13. Under the aforesaid Douglas collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter: 

A. Douglas owes, by way of COLA overage, 
a 34 cents per hour wage increase to em- 
ployees represented by plaintiff. 

B. Said 34 cent increase is retroactive to 


1968, 


July 19, 1971 and was therefore due and pay- 
able before November 14, 1971. 

14. By a letter dated September 7, 1971, 
Ken Bannon, Director of plaintiff's Aerospace 


Department, informed Douglas that the 
COLA overage due under the 1968 collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter 
amounted to a 34 cents per hour wage in- 
crease retroactive to July 19, 1971 and de- 
manded payment of said increase in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Douglas overage 
letter. A true copy of this letter is attached 
as Exhibit A-1, and by reference made a part 
of this complaint, 

15. Said 34 cent wage increase, owed by 
way of COLA overage, arises solely under the 
terms of the aforesaid 1968 Douglas collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter. 

16. Douglas’ liability for the said COLA 
overage and the extent of that liability was 
established under the 1968 collective bar- 
gaining agreement and overage letter long 
before August 15, 1971. As early as Septem- 
ber 10, 1968, the Douglas overage letter es- 
tablished that said COLA overage was to be 
made available on September 16, 1971 retro- 
active to July 19, 1971. These moneys were 
due and payable before November 14, 1971. 

17. During or about October, 1968, plain- 
tiff entered into a collective bargaining agree- 
ment with the LTV Aerospace Corporation, 
hereinafter called LTV. Said Collective bar- 
gaining agreement covered approximately 
5,500 individuals who are employed by LTV 
and are represented by plaintiff. 

18. On or about October 18, 1968, plaintiff 
and LTV entered into a letter of agreement 
concerning the COLA increases provided for 
in the aforesaid collective bargaining agree- 
ment. A true copy of this letter of agreement 
is attached hereto as plaintiff’s Exhibit B, 
and by reference made part of this complaint, 
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(Hereinafter, this letter of agreement will 
be referred to as the “LTV overage letter.”’) 

19. Under the aforesaid LTV collective bar- 
gaining agreement and overage letter, LTV 
undertook to pay certain COLA overages 
generated by actual cost-of-living increases 
in excess of the annual limitations in the 
contract. These COLA overages were designed 
to protect employees against any unusually 
fast increase in the cost-of-living during the 
term of the 1968 collective bargaining agree- 
ment, 

20. Under the aforesaid LTV collective bar- 
gaining agreement and overage letter: 

A. LTV Aerospace Corporation owes, by way 
of COLA overage, a 35 cants per hour wage 
increase to employees represented by plain- 
tiff. 

B. Said 35 cent increase is made available 
on October 17, 1971, and therefore was due 
and payable before November 14, 1971. 

21. By a letter dated September 7, 1971, 
Ken Bannon, Director of plaintiff’s Aerospace 
Department, informed LTV that the COLA 
overage due under the 1968 collective bar- 
gaining agreement and overage letter 
amounted to at least 34 cents per hour wage 
increase, and demanded payment of said in- 
crease in accordance with the terms of the 
LTV overage letter. This letter is attached as 
Exhibit B-1 and by reference made a part of 
this complaint. 

22. Said 34 cent wage increase, owed by 
way of the COLA overage, arises solely under 
the terms of the aforesaid 1968 LTV collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and overage letter. 

23. LTV’s liability for the said COLA over- 
age and the extent of that liability was es- 
tablished by the 1968 collective bargaining 
agreement and the overage letter long before 
August 15, 1971. 

24. As early as October 18, 1968, the LTV 
overage letter established that said COLA 
overage was to be made available on October 
17, 1971, and was therefore due and payable 
before November 14, 1971. 

25. During or about October, 1968, plain- 
tiff entered into a collective bargaining 
agreement with North American Rockwell 
Corporation, hereinafter called NAR. Said 
collective bargaining agreement covered ap- 
proximately 9,000 individuals who are em- 
ployed by NAR and are represented by plain- 
tiff. 

26. On or about October 11, 1968, plaintiff 
and NAR entered into a letter of agreement 
concerning the COLA increases provided for 
in the aforesaid collective bargaining agree- 
ment. A true copy of this letter of agree- 
ment concerning the COLA increases pro- 
vided for in the aforesaid collective bar- 
gaining agreement is attached hereto as 
plaintiff’s Exhibit C, and by reference made 
part of this complaint. (Hereinafter, this 
letter of agreement will be referred to as 
the “NAR overage letter.’’) 

27. Under the aforesaid NAR collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter, 
NAR undertook to pay certain COLA over- 
ages, generated by actual cost-of-living in- 
creases in excess of the annual limitations 
in the contract. These COLA overages were 
designed to protect employees against any 
unusually fast increase in the cost-of-liv- 
ing during the term of the 1968 collective 
bargaining agreement. 

28. Under the aforesaid NAR collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter. 

A. NAR owes, by way of COLA overage, a 
84 cents per hour wage increase to em- 
ployees represented by plaintiff. 

B. Said 34 cent increase was made avail- 
able on October 1, 1971, and was, therefore, 
due and payable before November 14, 1971. 

29. By a letter dater September 7, 1971, 
Ken Bannon, Director of plaintiff’s Aero- 
space Department, informed NAR that the 
COLA overage due under the 1968 collective 
bargaining agreement and overage letter 
amounted to a 34 cents per hour wage in- 
crease, and demanded payment of said in- 
crease in accordance with the terms of the 
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NAR overage letter. This letter is attached 
as Exhibit C-1 and by reference made a 
part of this complaint. 

30. Said 34 cent wage increase, owed by 
way of the COLA overage, arises solely under 
the terms of the aforesaid 1968 NAR collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and overage let- 
ter and was due and payable before Novem- 
ber 14, 1971. 

31. NAR’s liability for the said COLA over- 
age and the extent of that liability was estab- 
lished by the 1968 collective bargaining 
agreement and overage letter, long before 
August 15, 1971. 

32. As early as October 11, 1968, the NAR 
overage letter established that said COLA 
overage was to be made available on October 
1, 1971, and was, therefore, due and payable 
before November 14, 1971. 

33. On or about December 6, 1971, plain- 
tiff entered into a new collective bargain- 
ing agreement with Douglas. (Said agree- 
ment hereinafter referred to as the “new 
Douglas agreement."’) 

34. On or about December 13, 1971, plain- 
tiff entered into a new collective bargain- 
ing agreement with LTV. (Said agreement 
hereinafter referred to as the “new LTV 
agreement.’’) 

35. On or about December 15, 1971, plain- 
tiff entered into a new collective bargain- 
ing agreement with NAR. (Said agreement 
with the new Douglas agreement and the 
new LTV agreement collectively referred to 
as the “new Aerospace agreements,” or the 
“Aerospace agreements.”) 

86. The new Douglas agreement provides 
for an aggregate first year wage increase of 
17 cents per hour which was, of course, 
exclusive of any COLA overage. The average 
hourly wage cost at the termination of the 
prior Douglas agreement was $5.222 (includ- 
ing the 34 cent COLA overage). Thus, if one 
excludes any COLA overage from the first 
year wage increase, the aggregate first year 
increase under the new Douglas agreement 
is less than 5.5 per cent. 

37. The new LTV agreement provides for an 
aggregate first year wage increase of 16 cents 
per hour, exclusive of any COLA overage. 
The average hourly wage cost at the termina- 
tion of the prior LTV agreement was $5.217 
(including the 35 cent COLA overage). 
Thus, if one excludes any COLA overage from 
the first year wage increase, the aggregate 
first year wage increase under the new LTV 
agreement is less than 5.5 per cent. 

38. The new NAR agreement provides for 
an aggregate first year wage increase of 17 
cents per hour, exclusive of any COLA over- 
age. The average hourly wage cost at the 
termination of the prior NAR agreement was 
$5.319 (including the 34 cent COLA overage). 
Thus, if one excludes any COLA overage from 
the first year wage increase, the aggregate 
first year wage increase under the new NAR 
agreement is less than 5.5 per cent. 

39. The new Aerospace agreements were 
submitted to defendant for approval during 
the month of December, 1971. 

40. On or about December 21, 1971, defend- 
ant held a closed hearing on the question 
of whether the new Aerospace agreements 
should be approved. Defendant invited plain- 
tiff, Douglas, NAR, among others, to make 
presentations. Plaintiff, Douglas, LTV, and 
NAR, among others, made presentations urg- 
ing that defendant approve the new Aero- 
space contracts. No contrary evidence was 
presented, and no further evidentiary hear- 
ings were held subsequently. 

41. On or about January 5, 1972, defendant 
ordered the new Aerospace contracts dis- 
approved and issued an official press release 
to that effect. A true copy of said press 
release (hereinafter “defendant’s order”) is 
attached hereto as plaintiff’s Exhibit D, and 
made part of this complaint by reference. 

42. Said press release constitutes the only 
written public order of defendant disap- 
proving the new Aerospace agreements, al- 
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though private communications were sent to 
the parties. 

43. On or about January 13, 1972, defend- 
ant issued a resolution authorizing the ap- 
proval, without further action by the Pay 
Board, of new Aerospace agreements previ- 
ously disapproved subject to the following 
conditions, among others: (i) the aggregate 
average first year wage increase does not 
exceei 34 cents per hour, except in the case 
of the LTV agreements where it must not 
exceed 35 cents per hour; (ii) the effective 
dates of any other wages increase contem- 
plated by the disapproved agreements may 
not be made earlier; and (iii) there may be 
no increase in non-wage benefits or contri- 
butions over those in the disapproved agree- 
ments. A true copy of said resolution (here- 
inafter ‘defendant's resolution”) is attached 
hereto as plaintiff's Exhibit E, and made part 
of this complaint by reference. 

44. The aforesaid order and resolution of 
the Pay Board, acting through defendant, 
purport to be issued pursuant to the Act, or 
the authority delegated pursuant to the Act. 

All acts and practices of the Pay Board, 
through defendant, with regard to the afore- 
said order and resolution arise out of the Act 
within the meaning of Section 102(a) of the 
Act, even where such acts or practices may be 
in arbitrary, capricious, in excess of author- 
ity, or otherwise unlawful. 

All regulations of the Stabilization of 
Wages and Salaries Regulations (hereinafter 
“regulations”) arise out of the Act within 
the meaning of Section 210(a) of the Act, 
even where such regulations may be arbi- 
trary, capricious, in excess of authority, or 
otherwise unlawful. 

45. On or about November 8, 1971: de- 
fendant issued a general pay standard (here- 
inafter “‘standard”) which provides, in part, 
that the maximum permissible annual aggre- 
gate wage increases for new labor agreements 
shall be 5.5 per cent. This standard has con- 
tinued in effect and is now incorporated in 
Section 201.10 of the regulations, 6 CFR Sec- 
tion 201.10. 

46. On or about November 8, 1971, de- 
fendant issued certain regulations governing 
pay adjustments. Said regulations provided, 
in part: 

“4. (a) Effective November 14, 1971, the 
general pay standard shall be applicable to 
new labor agreements... 

“(b) Existing contracts and pay practices 
previously set forth will be allowed to operate 
according to their terms ...” (emphasis sup- 
plied) 

In that the aforementioned COLA over- 
ages are due and payable under old labor 
agreements (i.e. the 1968 agreements and 
overage letters), under the terms of this 
statement the general pay standard is inap- 
plicable, and the 1968 agreements and over- 
age letters should be allowed to operate 
according to their terms. 


47. On or about November 12, 1971, de- 
fendant issued the following decision inter- 
preting its regulations on old contracts: 


“Existing regulations of the Pay Board pro- 
vide that: ‘Existing contracts and pay prac- 
tices previously set forth will be allowed to 
operate according to their terms .. .' This 
means that, effective November 14, 1971, all 
the terms of such contracts and pay prac- 
tices are fully operative ...” (emphasis sup- 
plied) 

In that the aforementioned COLA over- 
ages are due and payable under 1968 labor 
agreements, this interpretation makes it even 
clearer that said COLA overages are not sub- 
ject to the general standard for new con- 
tracts, but must be approved and allowed to 
become fully operative solely because the 
increases in question have the character of 
“old” money. 

48. On or about November 12, 1971, de- 
fendant adopted the following regulation: 
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“The base date from which the general 
pay standard increases shall be measured is 
November 13, 1971.” 

Under this regulation it is clear that the 
COLA overages in question, like other in- 
creases due and payable under old agree- 
ments and letters of agreement, must be 
considered as part of the base wage rate from 
whicr. the aggregate annual increase under 
new labor agreements are calculated, and 
thus such old increases must not be counted 
as part of the first year increase to which the 
general 5.5 per cent standard is applicable. 

49. Likewise, in defendant's official form 
PB-1, issued during December 1971 and cur- 
rently in use to report wage adjustments 
under collective bargaining agreements, un- 
der the heading “Base Period” one finds: 

“Retroactive wage salary and benefit in- 
creases legally applicable to and paid for 
November 13 should be included in the base 
period expenditures.” (PB-1, p. 4, Col. 2) 

Under this regulation it is clear that the 
COLA overages in question, like other in- 
creases due and payable under all agreements 
and letters of agreement, must be considered 
as part of the base wage rate from which 
the aggregate annual increase under new 
labor agreements are calculated, and thus 
such old increases must not be counted as 
part of the first year increase to which the 
general 5.5 per cent standard is applicable. 

50. On or about December 31, 1971, de- 
fendant issued Section 201.10 of the regula- 
tions which provides, in relevant part, as 
follows: 

“Effective on and after November 14, 1971, 
the general wage and salary standard (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘standard’) is estab- 
lished as 5.5%. The standard shall apply to 
any wage and salary increase payable with 
respect to the appropriate employee unit 
pursuant to an employment contract en- 
tered into or modified on or aftre Novem- 
ber 14, 1971 .. . Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the Regulationg under this title or 
by decision of the Pay Board, the standard 
shall be used to compute the maximum per- 
missible annual aggregate wage and salary 
increase .. .” (Section 201.10 of regulations, 
36 Federal Register, No. 252, at 25428, Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, emphasis supplied.) 

51. The aforementioned COLA overages 
were due and payable under the 1968 Aero- 
space contracts and overage letters, there- 
fore should have been added to the base wage 
rate. Thus, under defendant’s own standard, 
the Aerospace contracts should have been 
approved in that the actual first year in- 
crease is less than 5.5 percent of the proper 
base wage rate. 

52. Defendant's recognition of the fact 
that said COLA overages were due under the 
1968 agreements and letters and, therefor, 
properly should have been considered as part 
of the base wage rate is demonstrated by 
defendant’s resolution (plaintiff’s Exhibit E). 
Said resolution offers to approve first year 
wage increases exactly equivalent, both in 
their amounts and in their relative differ- 
ences, to the COLA overages due plaintiff 
under the 1968 Aerospace agreements and 
overage letters. Thus, for Douglas and for 
NAR, defendant offers to approve a 34 cent 
increase, exactly corresponding (in both 
amount and in difference from the other 
two Aerospace contracts) to the 35 cents 
COLA overage due under the 1968 LTV agree- 
ment and overage letter. The effective dates 
approved for the COLA overage increase are 
the dates specified in the 1968 letter agree- 
ment. 

Plaintiff alleges on information and belief 
that, because of the “old money” character 
of the aforesaid COLA overages, defendant 
was advised and did believe that it was 
legally obligated to approve these amounts, 
entirely independent of the additional 16 
cents or 17 cent increase introduced by the 
1971 agreements. 

53. Nevertheless, in dealing with the Aero- 
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space agreements, defendant wrongfully in- 
terpreted the aforesaid regulations, among 
others, and the Act to exclude aforesaid 
COLA overages from the base wage rate, 
thereby making it appear that the first year 
increase was 51 cents (more than 12 percent) 
while in reality said first year increase was 16 
cents or 17 cents—less than defendant’s own 
5.5 percent standard. In that the true first 
year increase under the new Aerospace con- 
tracts is within defendant's own 5.5 per- 
cent standard, the new Aerospace contracts 
should have been approved as written. 

54. The aforesaid regulations, as inter- 
preted and applied by defendant's order dis- 
approving the new Aerospace agreements, as 
said regulations have been interpreted and 
might be applied by defendant’s resolution, 
and as said regulations might be interpreted 
or amended by some future action, order, or 
resolution of defendant interfering with the 
implementation of the new Aerospace con- 
tracts as written, are UNLAWFUL because 
they are arbitrary, capricious, in excess of 
authority, and an abuse of discretion, in 
that: 

A. As set forth in paragraphs 46 to 54 above, 
under defendant’s own interpretation of its 
regulations, increases attributable to the 
COLA overages, in that they constitute ‘‘old” 
money due and payable under the 1968 agree- 
ments and overage letters, must be regarded 
as part of the base wage rate. Properly cal- 
culated, the aggregate first year wage increase 
under the new Aerospace agreements is only 
16 cents or 17 cents, less than the defendant's 
own 5.5 per cent standard. Thus, the plain 
meaning of said regulations requires: (1) 
that the COLA overages be allowed to be 
fully implemented according to the terms of 
the 1968 agreements and overage letters; (ii) 
that increases attributable to said COLA 
overages be included in the base wage rate 
for purposes of calculating the aggregate first 
year increase under the new Aerospace agree- 
ments; (ili) and that the new Aerospace 
agreements be approved as written on the 
ground that the first year increase provided 
therein is less than the 6.5 per cent stand- 
ard. Nevertheless, said regulations, as inter- 
preted by defendant’s order disapproving the 
new Aerospace agreements, as said regula- 
tions have been interpreted and might be 
applied by defendant’s resolution, and as 
said regulations might be interpreted or 
amended by some future action, order, or 
resolution of defendant interfering with the 
implementation of the new Aerospace agree- 
ments as written, are preventing the full 
implementation of the COLA overages ac- 
cording to the terms of the 1968 agreements 
and letters; are not including increases due 
to said COLA overages in the base wage rate; 
and are preventing the implementation of 
the new Aerospace agreements as written, 
even though the first year increases pro- 
vided for therein are less than defendant's 
own 5.5 per cent standard—all of which is 
contrary to the plain meaning of the regu- 
lations, the Act, and to defendant’s own 
interpretation of both. 

B. On or about December 22, 1971, de- 
fendant approved a labor agreement between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen and 
the National Railway Labor Conference, 
covering some 10,000 workers. Said agree- 
ment was settled on November 16, 1971, but 
covered the period from January 1, 1970 to 
June 30, 1973. 

(1) This agreement provided for an in- 
crease of 5 per cent effective January 1, 1970, 
6.9 per cent effective November 1, 1970, 2.9 
per cent retroactive to January 1, 1971, and 
2.9 percent retroactive to April 1, 1971. The 
first two of these increases were provided 
by Congress to settle the dispute. The second 
two were provided by the Presidential Emer- 
gency Board for the same purpose. Like the 
1968 Aerospace agreements and letters, all 
four increases were provided for considerably 
before the wage-price freeze went into effect 
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on August 15, 1971. The Signalmen’s agree- 
ment independently provided for the follow- 
ing further increases: about 5 per cent retro- 
active to October 1, 1971; a 24 cent increase 
on April 1, 1972; a 25 cent increase on Octo- 
ber 1, 1972; and a 25 cent increase on April 
1, 1973. 

(2) If one follows the plain meaning of 
the regulations and the Act, and includes 
the retroactive increase in the base wage rate, 
the aggregate wage increase for the first year 
after contract settlement amounts to slightly 
less than 3 per cent. 

(3) In approving the Signalmen's contract, 
defendant properly included the October 1, 
1971 retroactive increase in the base rate 
by computing the base rate as of November 
13, 1971. Defendant’s press release of Decem- 
ber 9, 1971, provides: 

“As of November 13, 1971, which is the ‘base 
date’ to be used in establishing a base for 
computing increases under new agreements, 
the base hourly cost for workers under this 
[Signalmen's] agreement has been estab- 
lished at $5.51 per hour . This amount 
includes the 5% increase called for on 
October 1, 1971.” (pages 2-3, emphasis sup- 
plied.) 

Calculated in this manner, the first year 
increase under the Signalmen’s agreement 
was within the 5.5 per cent standard. 

(4) However, if defendant had treated the 
Signalmen’s agreement the way it was later 
to treat the Aerospace agreements and put 
the retroactive increase into the first year 
increase by excluding said increases from the 
base wage, then the first year post-settlement 
increase under the Signalmen’s agreement 
would amount to about 15 per cent without 
the increases mandated by Congress and the 
Presidential Emergency Board far in excess 
of the 5.5 per cent standard. 

(5) Defendent’s regulations and defend- 
ant’s treatment of the Signalmen’s agreement 
thereunder are thus manifestly inconsistent 
with defendant’s treatment of the Aerospace 
contracts. 

(6) Further, defendant has not and can- 
not offer any adequate or legally sufficient 
reasons why the regulations and the Act have 
been inconsistently applied to Aerospace and 
Signalmen’s agreements. 

(7) Defendant has neither made, nor can 
he make, any findings upon which defendant 
might reasonably have inferred that the 
Aerospace and Signalmen’s agreements 
should be treated inconsistently. 

C. Defendant has approved and continues 
to approve various other labor agreements, 
all of which violate the 5.5 per cent standard 
for aggregate first year post-settlement wage 
increases, including: (i) the aforementioned 
Signalmen’s agreement (about 15 per cent if 
calculated as defendant calculated Aero- 
space); (ii) The National Bituminous Coal 
Agreement of 1971 (16.8 per cent); and (iii) 
United Transportation Union Agreement 
(about 15 per cent if calculated as defend- 
ant calculated Aerospace). 

Defendant has not and cannot offer any 
adequate or legally sufficient reasons why the 
above agreements, or any other agreements 
which violate the 5.5 per cent standard 
should be approved under the regulations 
and the Act, while the Aerospace agreements 
cannot be so approved. It is alleged on in- 
formation and belief that defendant’s ap- 
proval or disapproval of major labor agree- 
ments is dependent upon such considera- 
tions as to whether or not a successful strike 
could be taken, rather than on rational legal 
grounds. 

Defendant has neither made, nor can he 
make, any findings upon which defendant 
might reasonably have inferred that the 
above agreements, or any other agreements 
which violate the 5.56 per cent standard, 
should be approved under the regulations 
and the Act, while the Aerospace agreements 
cannot be so approved. 

55. Unless the Aerospace agreements, as 
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written, are declared to be lawful and pay- 
able under the Act; unless any and all ord- 
ers, resolutions, or actions to the contrary 
are declared unlawful, null, void, and of no 
effect; and unless defendant is permanently 
enjoined from enforcing aforesaid order dis- 
approving the Aerospace agreements, per- 
manently enjoined from otherwise imple- 
menting aforesaid Aerospace resolution, and 
permanently enjoined from otherwise disap- 
proving or interfering with the implementa- 
tion of the Aerospace agreements as written, 
plaintiff and all those individuals plaintiff 
represents will suffer immediate and irrepar- 
able injury for which there is no adequate 
remedy at law in that: 

A. Implementation of existing collective 
bargaining agreements between plaintiff and 
Douglas, LTV, and NAR are now and will be 
continuously and unlawfully interfered with, 
to the undue hardship of plaintiff. 

B. The individuals plaintiff represents 
will be deprived of wage increases due them 
for the first year in varying amounts aver- 
aging over $300 per individual. This first 
year wage loss to these thousands of indi- 
vidual workers is substantial, and as the 
regular receipt of expected wage increases is 
of particular importance to workers who 
must live on nothing but their wages, not 
having significant reserves of savings, de- 
fendant’s unlawful interference with the 
implementation of the Aerospace agree- 
ments and said workers’ loss of wages there- 
by, works an undue hardship and irreparable 
injury on those workers and gives an unjust 
enrichment to their employers. 

C. The intricate and ongoing collective 
bargaining relationships between plaintiff 
and Douglas, plaintiff and LTV, and plain- 
tiff and NAR are now and will be disrupted, 
to the undue hardship of plaintiff and those 
plaintiff represents. 

D. Plaintiff has exhausted all available ad- 
ministrative remedies. 

E. Because of defendant’s arbitrary, capri- 
cious, and inconsistent positions about what 
is properly included in the base wage rate, 
and about when an agreement may be 
approved even though it violates the 5.5 per 
cent standard, approval of various similar 
collective bargaining agreements existing 
between plaintiff and other employers has 
been and will be thrown into doubt and 
confusion, and the respective collective bar- 
gaining relationships thereby disrupted to 
the undue hardship of plaintiff and plain- 
tiff’s irreparable injury. Further, said doubt 
and confusion is likely to result in a multi- 
plicity of litigation, as the parties to each 
of said agreements seek clarification and 
approval, 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays: 

1, That the Court declare that, as written, 
the Aerospace agreements are ‘awful under 
the Act. 

2. That the Court declare any and all or- 
ders, resolutions, or actions of defendant, 
defendant’s agents, or those acting in consort 
with defendant, which disapprove or other- 
wise interfere in any way with the imple- 
mentation of the Aerospace agreements as 
written, to be unlawful, null, void, and of 
no effect. 

3. That the Court permanently enjoin de- 
fendant, defendant’s agents, or those acting 
in consort with defendant, from disapprov- 
ing or otherwise interfering in any way with 
the implementation of the Aerospace agree- 
ments as written. 

4. That the Court grant such other relief 
as the Court may deem necessary and proper. 
COUNT II 

1, Plaintiff realleges paragraphs 1 through 
45 of Count I, and hereby incorporates said 
paragraphs into Count II by reference. 

2. The Act provides: 

“Beginning on the date on which this sub- 
section takes effect, the President shall 
promptly take such action as may be neces- 
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sary to require the payment of any wage 
or salary increases (including any insurance 
or other fringe benefits offered in connection 
with employment) which have been, or in 
the absence of this subsection would be, 
withheld under the authority of this title, if 
the President determines that— 

“(A) such increases were provided for by 
law or contract prior to August 15, 1971; 
and 

“(B) prices have been advanced, produc- 
tivity increased, taxes have been raised, ap- 
propriations have been made, or funds have 
otherwise been raised or provided for in order 
to cover such increases.” [§ 203(c) (3), em- 
phasis supplied.] 

3. Section 203(c) (3) of the Act mandates 
prompt approval by defendant of any labor 
agreement which meets the requirements of 
$ 203(c) (3) (A) and § 203(c)(3)(B) of the 
Act, quoted above. If said two requirements 
are met, nothing is left to defendant’s dis- 
cretion; rather the wage increases in ques- 
tion must promptly be approved. 

4. The NAR agreement and overage letters 
were executed in 1968, well before August 15, 
1971. 

5. At NAR, 34 cents per hour wage increase 
attributable to COLA overage was thus pro- 
vided for by contract prior to August 15, 1971, 
and meets the requirement of § 203(c) (3) 
(A) of the Act. 

6. NAR built into its pricing and bidding 
structure advances in order to cover, and in 
sufficient amount to cover at least the 34 
cent increase per hour attributable to COLA 
overage; thus, said increase meets the re- 
quirements of § 203(c)(3)(B) of the Act. 

7. The LTV agreement and overage letters 
were executed in 1968, well before August 15, 
1971. 

8. At LTV, the 35 cents per hour wage 
increase attributable to COLA overage was 
thus provided for by contract prior to August 
15, 1971, and meets the requirements of 
§ 203(c) (3) (A) of the Act. 

9. LTV built into its pricing and bidding 
structure advances in order to cover, and 
in sufficient amount to cover at least the 
35 cents per hour increase attributable to 
COLA overage; thus, said increase meets the 
requirements of § 203(c)(3)(B) of the Act. 

10. As both the 34 cents COLA overage due 
NAR workers, and the 35 cent COLA overage 
due LTV workers individually meet the re- 
quirements of § 203(c)(3)(A) and § 203(c) 
(3) (B) of the Act, defendant is statutorily 
mandated promptly to approve said in- 
creases. 

11. Nevertheless, defendant’s order disap- 
proves, by inference, said increases and each 
of them as old, required money and defend- 
ant’s resolution would disapprove said in- 
creases by unlawfully counting them as first 
year increases under the new agreements and 
by unlawfully subjecting them to the 5.5 
per cent standard and defendant’s discre- 
tion. 

12. Defendant’s order, resolution, and all 
other acts, orders, resolutions, or regula- 
tions which disapprove or otherwise inter- 
fere with the prompt payment of the 34 
cent COLA overage at NAR and the 35 cent 
COLA overage at LTV are UNLAWFUL be- 
cause: 

A. They are contrary to the express statu- 
tory command of § 203(c)(3) of the Act, 
therefore are in excess of defendant's au- 
thority; and 

B. They are not based on findings sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, in that: 

(1) Whatever findings defendant has made 
with respect to the NAR and LTV agreements 
is based entirely on evidence submitted by 
the parties to those agreements, and by the 
parties to the Douglas agreement, in writing 
and at two closed hearings held by defendant 
in the latter part of December 1971. No other 
evidence relevant to either the new or the 
old Aerospace agreements has been pre- 
sented, or has otherwise properly come be- 
fore defendant. 
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(2) At the aforesaid hearings, defendant 
heard evidence which included the follow- 
ing: 

(a) After reciting the terms of the new 
LTV agreement and explaining that a 35 
cent COLA overage was payable under the 
1968 LTV agreement and overage letter, the 
LTV representative testified that since about 
1965 LTV and the Aerospace industry had 
closely followed the auto pattern, and that 
during late 1970 LTV built the cost of the 
auto contract into its pricing structure, 
projecting the cost of the GM and auto set- 
tlements into their figures for bidding pur- 
poses in anticipation of tandem wage in- 
creases which were to be made at LTV in 
1971. He explained that said price and bid- 
ding estimate advances were sufficient- to 
cover both the 35 cent COLA overage due 
under the 1968 agreement and letters, and 
the 16 cents new money increase provided 
for by the new agreement. 

(b) The NAR representative testified that 
the Aerospace industry, including NAR, has 
followed the auto pattern since 1965; that 
in 1968 NAR set the Aerospace pattern, fol- 
lowing the lines of the auto pattern; that 
Aerospace is clearly in tandem to auto; and 
that, in recent years, NAR and the rest of 
the Aerospace industry has been in tandem 
to each other. He further testified that the 
overage letter at NAR was negotiated in 1968, 
as part of the 1968 agreement. He also testi- 
fied that, after the 1970 GM settlement was 
made, NAR refigured their pricing and bid- 
ding so that they were advanced to cover 
labor costs projected on the 1970 GM pattern. 
The representative testified that the advance 
in prices based on this projection was re- 
markably adequate, so that the new NAR 
agreement, negotiated in 1971, if fully effec- 
tive as written, would not affect profits by 
more than 4 of one per cent. 

(c) The Douglas representative testified 
that the new Douglas agreement followed 
the new NAR agreement which was the pat- 
tern of the Aerospace industry. He further 
noted that the Aerospace industry, includ- 
ing Douglas, has followed the auto pattern 
since 1965. 

(d) Leonard Woodcock, President of plain- 
tiff, testified that the tandem between the 
Aerospace industry and the auto industry 
was not invented for the Pay Board, but 
rather had been in existence since 1965. He 
further testified that plaintiff had adhered to 
the auto pattern in its bargaining with the 
Aerospace industry, even though such ad- 
herence was disadvantageous in certain re- 
spects and even though objections to such 
adherence were raised during the UAW Con- 
vention. He also pointed out that plaintiff's 
efforts to adhere to the auto pattern in Aero- 
space had included taking the unprecedent- 
ed step of terminating a strike against 
Douglas Aircraft Co. of Canada when the 
company offered to meet the auto pattern, 
even though the local unions wished to con- 
tinue the strike. 

(3) The evidence summarized in para- 
graph 12(B)(2) of Count II, above, consti- 
tutes strong and convincing proof as to the 
truth of the allegations in paragraphs 5, 6, 
7, and 8 of Count II. 

(4) The evidence summarized in para- 
graph 12(B) (2) of Count II above is uncon- 
troverted. No contrary evidence tending to 
show that the allegations of paragraphs 5, 
6, 7, and 8 of Count II, above, are untrue was 
presented to defendant at said hearings; 
nor did any such contrary evidence come be- 
fore defendant before defendant's order and 
resolution relative to the LTV and NAR 
agreements was issued; nor has any such 
contrary evidence since come to defendent. 

(5) Thus, defendant’s disapproval of the 34 
cent COLA overage at NAR and of the 35 
cent COLA overage at LTV as old money to 
be placed in the base for purposes of cal- 
culating the first year increase is not based 
on findings supported by substantial evi- 
dence, as the only evidence amounts to a 
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positive and uncontroverted demonstration 
that defendant is statutorily mandated 
promptly to approve said COLA overages. 

13. Because defendant is statutorily man- 
dated to approve aforesaid 24 cent COLA 
overage at NAR and 25 cent COLA overage 
at LTV, the 17 cents per hours wage in- 
crease provided by the new NAR agreement 
and the 16 cents per hour wage increase pro- 
vided by the new LTV agreement must be 
approved in that each amounts to less than 
a 5.5 per cent aggregate first year wage in- 
crease over madatory increases, and thus is 
within the standard established by de- 
fendant’s regulations. 

14. Section 201.11, which is itself arbitrary 
and capricious as set forth in Count IV 
hereunder, of the regulations provides, in 
part, as follows: 

“Wage and salary increases in excess of the 
standard shall be permitted pursuant to the 
following criteria for exceptions— 

“(1) Tandem Relationships (i) If a party 
at interest demonstrates to the Pay Board 
(or its delegate) that— 

“(a) the wage and salary increase in the 
employment contract or pay practice to 
which a tandem relationship is in excess of 
the standard; 

“(b) such contract or pay practice became 
effective not more than 6 months prior to 
the proposed effective date of the wage and 
Salary increase in the tandem-claiming unit; 

“(c) the amount and nature of the wage 
and salary increases in the tandem-claiming 
unit have been generally equal in value to 
and the timing has been directly related to 
those of another unit of employees of the 
same employer or of other employers within 
a commonly recognized industry or local la- 
bor market area; and 

“(d) the tandem relationship has been 
established as a past practice for five con- 
secutive years or in the immediately pre- 
ceding two consecutive collective bargaining 
agreements.” [§ 201.11(a) through § 201.11 
(a) (1) (4) ] 

15. As set forth in paragraphs 1 to 13 of 
this Count above, defendant ought to have 
approved both the LTV and the NAR agree- 
ments as written. However, the Douglas 
agreement, as written, is and has been in a 
tandem relationship not only with auto but 
also with the NAR and LTV agreements. The 
Douglas agreement, as written, meets each 
and all of the criteria for a tandem relation- 
ship as set forth in § 201.11(a) (1) (i) of the 
regulations above. 

16. As set forth in paragraph 12(B) (2) of 
this Count above, Douglas, plaintiff, and the 
other Aerospace companies have presented 
positive and substantial evidence of defend- 
ant which establishes that the Aerospace 
companies, including Douglas, are in a ten- 
dem relationship to each other, even under 
the criteria of § 201.11(a) (1) (i) of the regu- 
lations. Said evidence is uncontroverted. Fur- 
ther, no contrary evidence came before de- 
fendant prior to defendant’s order and reso- 
lution disapproving the Douglas agreement; 
nor has any such contrary evidence since 
properly come to defendant. 

17. Thus, if the LTV and NAR must be 
approved, approval of the Douglas agree- 
ment, as written, is required on the ground 
that Douglas is in a tandem relationship 
with NAR and LTV. 

18. Plaintiff realleges paragraph 55 of 
Count I, and hereby incorporates said para- 
graph into Count II by reference. 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays: 

1. That the Court declare that the Act 
mandates the prompt approval by defend- 
ant of the NAR and LTV agreements as 
written. 

2. That the Court declare that the Doug- 
las agreement, as written, is lawful under 
the Act on the ground that it is in a tandem 
relationship with the NAR and LTV agree- 
ments. 

3. That the Court declare any and all 
orders, resolutions, or actions of defendant, 
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defendant’s agents, or those acting in con- 
sort with defendant, which disapprove or 
otherwise interfere in any way with the im- 
plementation of the Aerospace agreements as 
written, to be unlawful, null, void, and of no 
effect. 

4, That the Court permanently enjoin de- 
fendant, defendant’s agents, or those acting 
in consort with defendant, from disapproy- 
ing or otherwise interfering in any way with 
the implementation of the Aerospace agree- 
ments as written. 

5. That the Court grant such other relief 
as the Court may deem necessary and 
proper. 

COUNT II 

1, Plaintiff realleges paragraphs 1 through 
50 of Count I, and hereby incorporates said 
paragraphs into Count III by reference. 

2. Defendant's order disapproving the new 
Aerospace agreements, defendant’s resolu- 
tion relative to the new Aerospace agree- 
ments, and the aforesaid regulations them- 
selves as interpreted and might be applied 
by said resolution are UNLAWFUL because 
all and each of them are unsupported by 
substantial evidence, in that: 

A. Whatever findings defendant has made 
with respect to the Aerospace agreements are 
based entirely on evidence submitted by the 
parties to those agreements in writing and 
at two closed hearings in the latter part of 
December 1971, No other evidence relevant 
to either the new or the old Aerospace agree- 
ments has been presented or has otherwise 
properly come before defendant. 

B. Plaintiff realleges paragraph 12(B) (2) of 
Count IT in its entirety, and incorporates 
said paragraph into Count III by reference. 

C. At the hearing on or about December 21, 
1971, defendant also heard evidence which 
included the following: 

(1) The representative of Douglas testified 
that the new agreements reflect the efforts of 
the Aerospace industry and the unions to 
keep wage costs at each company comparable 
to those of other Aerospace companies, and 
comparable to those of other major industrial 
employers. He further testified that the 
ability of the Aerospace companies to main- 
tain competitive costs was attributable to 
their being in tandem with auto. 

(2) Representatives of the Boeing Com- 
pany, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and the 
International Association of Machinists 
(AFL-CIO) testified as to the pattern nature 
of wage settlements within the Aerospace in- 
dustry and as to its longstanding tandem 
relationship with the auto industry. 

D. All evidence submitted in writing by the 
parties to the aerospace agreements further 
supports plaintiff's position that the new 
Aerospace agreements, as written, should be 
approved by defendant. 

E. No evidence contrary to plaintiff’s posi- 
tion that the new Aerospace agreements 
should be approved as written was presented 
to defendant at aforesaid hearings; nor has 
any such contrary evidence been presented 
to defendant by written submission of the 
parties to the Aerospace agreements; nor did 
any such contrary evidence come before de- 
fendant before the issuance of either defend- 
ant’s order or defendant’s resolution; nor has 
any such contrary evidence since properly 
come before defendant. 

F. Thus, defendant’s disapproval of all or 
of any part of the new Aerospace agreements, 
as written, is neither supported by substan- 
tial evidence, nor is it based on findings sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, as the only 
evidence before defendant amounts to a posi- 
tive and uncontroverted demonstration that, 
under the Act, defendant ought to approve 
the new Aerospace agreements as written. 

3. Plaintiff further alleges on information 
and belief that defendant’s approval or dis- 
approval of major labor agreements is de- 
pendent upon such considerations as wheth- 
er or not a successful strike could be taken, 
or whether there may be temporary admin- 
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istrative and political convenience, rather 
than on rational legal grounds in accord with 
the purposes of the Act and based on sub- 
stantial evidence: 

A. For example, in the cases of the Signal- 
men’s agreement, the National Bituminous 
Coal agreement, and the United Transporta- 
tion Union agreement, among others, de- 
fendant feared that disapproval of any of 
said agreements would certainly result in a 
serious strike, with adverse results both to 
the economy and to President Nixon’s politi- 
cal position. In the case of the Aerospace 
agreements defendant had no such fears be- 
cause of the financially weakened position of 
the Aerospace industry, among other rea- 
sons. Thus, defendant approved the former 
three agreements, and disapproved the Aero- 
space agreements, 

B. For example, in the Pay Board staff’s 
analysis of the Aerospace agreements only 
one reason is mentioned for preferring to ex- 
clude the COLA overages from the base rate— 
that of temporary administrative conven- 
ience. (“Pay Board Aerospace Cases,” Section 
II, Part A, page 5.) 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays: 

1. That the Court declare defendant's 
order disapproving the new Aerospace agree- 
ments, defendant’s resolution relative to the 
new Aerospace agreements, and the regula- 
tions themselves as interpreted and applied 
by said order, and as said regulations have 
been interpreted and might be applied by 
said resolution to be unlawful, null, void, 
and of no effect. 

2. That the Court grant such other relief 
as the Court may deem necessary and proper. 


COUNT Iv 


1, Plaintiff realleges paragraphs 1 through 
50 of Count I, and hereby incorporates said 
paragraphs into Count IV by reference. 

2. Plaintiff realleges paragraph 14 of Count 
II, and hereby incorporates said paragraph 
into Count IV by reference. 

3. Plaintiff realleges paragraph 12(B) (2) of 
Count II, and hereby incorporates said para- 
graph into Count IV by reference. 

4. Plaintiff realleges paragraph 2(C) of 
Count III, and hereby incorporates said 
paragraph into Count IV by reference. 

5. Under any reasonable and lawful criteria 
of what constitutes a “tandem relationship,” 
wage increases in the Aerospace industry, in- 
cluding LTV, NAR, and Douglas, are in a 
tandem relationship with wage increases in 
the auto industry; and said tandem rela- 
tionship has continuously existed since at 
least 1965. 

6, Under any reasonable and lawful criteria 
of what constitutes a “tandem relationship,” 
the increases disapproved by defendant's 
order should have been approved on either 
or both of the following grounds: 

A. The entire 51 cents per hour increase 
disapproved by defendant’s order is part of 
a tandem relationship existing since at least 
1965 between the Aerospace industry and 
the auto industry and thus falls within the 
“tandem relationship” exception to the 5.5 
per cent standard; and/or 

B. The increases attributable to the COLA 
overages are due and payable under the 1968 
agreements and overage letters, with the 17 
cents (16 cents for LTV) “new money” in- 
creases—at the very least—falling within the 
“tandem relationship” exception to the 5.5 
per cent standard. 

7. Various officials of the United States, 
agents of the President, and agents of de- 
fendant had assured plaintiff that the Aero- 
Space increases were in a tandem relation- 
ship to the increases in the auto industry, 
and would be approved if in line with the 
auto settlement for that reason: 

A. For example, on or about December 8, 
1971, Secretary of Labor Hodgson stated pub- 
licly with reference to the Aerospace agree- 
ments, that “[w]e knew [the Pay Board was] 
going to have to swallow some large increases 
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by usual standards in early cases,” because 
these contracts are aimed at maintaining 
“parallel relationships that have been estab- 
lished over the years.” 

B. For example, during November 1971, 
Arnold Weber, a public member of the Pay 
Board, stated publicly that the Aerospace 
industry was an example of an industry that 
would be allowed to negotiate a contract in 
tandem with another industry because it 
had traditionally done so. 

8. Nevertheless, defendant has refused and 
continues to refuse to approve the new Aero- 
space agreements, as written, denying that 
the increases at LTV, NAR, and Douglas fall 
within the tandem relationship exception to 
the standard. 

9. Section 201.11(a) (1) of the regulations, 
as interpreted and applied by defendant's 
order disapproving the Aerospace agree- 
ments, as written, as said regulation has 
been interpreted and might be applied by 
defendant’s resolution regarding the Aero- 
Space agreements, and as interpreted and 
applied by any other act of defendant deny- 
ing that said agreements fall within the 
tandem relationship exception to the stand- 
ard, is unlawful because: 

A. It is arbitrary, capricious, in excess of 
authority and an abuse of discretion and in 
violation of previous assurances by agents of 
defendant in that: 

(1) The requirement of § 201.11(a) (1) (i) 
(b) of the regulations, to the effect that the 
contract with which the tandem relationship 
is claimed must not have become effective 
more than six months prior to the proposed 
date of increase in the tandem-claiming unit, 
is based on a figure which is picked out of the 
air. Six months is a purely arbitrary figure, 
entirely unrelated to the realities of collective 
bargaining and industrial life. It is not an 
uncommon practice, and in many situations 
it is usual, for the wage settlements in one 
industry to follow the wage settlements in 
another industry, when the latter, pattern- 
setting agreement was effective substantially 
more than six months before the former, pat- 
tern-following agreement. This is particularly 
true where, as in Aerospace, the pattern be- 
ing followed is one of another industry. 

(2) The requirement of § 201.11(a) (1) (il), 
to the effect that the maximum permissible 
annual aggregate wage increase under the 
tandem relationship exception is 7 per cent, 
is likewise arbitrarily chosen, and entirely 
unrelated to the realities of collective bar- 
gaining and industrial life. 

10. Any order, resolution, or other action 
taken by defendant which directly, or by in- 
ference, denies that the Aerospace increases 
are in a tandem relationship with the auto 
increases and thus ought to be approved as 
written is Unlawful in that it is not based 
on substantial evidence; 

A. As set forth above (paragraphs 3 and 4 
of this Count), all evidence submitted by the 
parties to the Aerospace agreements at the 
aforesaid hearings supports plaintiff’s posi- 
tion that the new Aerospace agreements 
should be approved as written. 

B. All evidence submitted in writing by 
the parties to the Aerospace agreements fur- 
ther supports plaintiff's position that the 
Aerospace increases ought to be approved 
because they are in reality in a tandem re- 
lationship to the auto increases. 

C. No evidence contrary to plaintiff’s posi- 
tion that the Aerospace increases ought to 
be approved because they are in reality in 
a tandem relationship to the auto increases 
was presented to defendant at aforesaid 
hearings; nor has any such contrary evi- 
dence been presented to defendant by writ- 
ten submission of the parties to the 
Aerospace agreements; nor did any such 
contrary evidence come before defendant 
before the issuance of either defendant’s 
order or defendant’s resolution; nor has any 
such contrary evidence since properly come 
before defendant. 
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D. Thus, defendant’s disapproval of all or 
of any part of the new Aerospace agree- 
ments, as written, because said agreements 
are not in a tandem relationship with the 
auto agreements is neither supported by sub- 
stantial evidence nor is it based on findings 
supported by substantial evidence, as the 
only evidence before defendant amounts to 
a positive and uncontroverted demonstration 
that the Aerospace increases are in a tandem 
relationship to the auto increases, and, 
therefore, that, under the Act, defendant 
ought to approve the new Aerospace agree- 
ments as written. 

11. Plaintiff realleges paragraph 55 of 
Count I, and hereby incorporates said para- 
graph into Count IV by reference. 

Wherefore, Plaintiff prays: 

1. That the Court declare that, as writ- 
ten, the Aerospace agreements are lawful 
under the Act. 

2. That the Court declare any and all 
orders, resolutions, or actions of defendant, 
defendant’s agents, or those acting in con- 
sort with defendant, which disapprove or 
otherwise interfere in any way with the 
implementation of the Aerospace agreements 
as written, to be unlawful, null, void, and 
of no effect. 

8. That the Court permanently enjoin 
defendant, defendant’s agents, or those act- 
ing in consort with defendant, from disap- 
proving or otherwise interfering in any way 
with the implementation of the Aerospace 
agreements as written. 

4, That the Court grant such other relief 
as the Court may deem necessary and proper. 


COUNT V 


1. Plaintiff realleges paragraphs 1 through 
50 of Count I, and hereby incorporates said 
paragraphs into Count V by reference. 

2. Plaintiff realleges paragraphs 2 through 
11 and paragraph 14 of Count II, and hereby 
incorporates said paragraphs into Count V 
by reference. 

3. The aforesaid regulations and provisions, 
as interpreted and applied by defendant’s 
order disapproving the new Aerospace agree- 
ments, as said regulations have been inter- 
preted and might be applied by defendant’s 
resolution, and as said regulations might be 
interpreted or amended by some future ac- 
tion, order, or resolution of defendant inter- 
fering with the implementation of the new 
Aerospace contracts as written, are UNLAW- 
FUL because,as thus interpretedand applied, 
they deprive plaintiff of due process of law 
as required by 5 U.S.C. § 706(2) as incorpo- 
rated in § 211(d)(1) of the Act, in at least 
the following respects: 

A. Section 207(c) of the Act provides: 

“To the maximum extent possible, the 
President or his delegate shall conduct for- 
mal hearings for the purpose of hearing 
arguments or acquiring information bearing 
on a change or prospective change in wages 
... Which ... may have a significantly large 
impact upon the national economy, and such 
hearings shall be open to the public [unless 
trade secrets are involved].” [§ 207(c)] 

(1) The new Aerospace agreements may 
have a significantly large impact on the econ- 
omy within the meaning of § 207(c) of the 
Act. 

(2) Nevertheless, defendant did not con- 
duct hearings on said agreements in accord- 
ance with the procedures required by the 
Act. The only hearings on said agreements 
were both closed and informal. 

(3) Nor has defendant given a legally ade- 
quate explanation of why the hearing re- 
quirements of § 207(c) of the Act were not 
met. 

B. Section 207(a) of the Act specifically 
subjects defendant to the requirements of 5 
USC § 552, the Freedom of Information Act 
of 1967. This section of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act, in turn, provides: 

“Each agency, on request for identifiable 
records made in accordance with published 
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rules stating the time, place, fees to the ex- 
tent allowed by statute, and procedure to be 
followed, shall make the records promptly 
available to any person.” [5 USC § 552(a) 
3) 

(D) On January 6, 1972, plaintif and Leon- 
ard Woodcock (labor member of the Pay 
Board), by counsel, formally requested a 
stenographic record of the hearing held on 
or about December 21, 1971, on the Aerospace 
agreements. 

(2) By a letter dated January 7, 1972, de- 
fendant, by Jerome K. Tankel, refused to 
provide said stenographic record, and denied 
the aforesaid request. 

(3) Aforesaid request of plaintif and Leon- 
ard Woodcock was made in accordance with 
all published rules and procedures in exist- 
ence on January 6, 1972 and in acord with 
all relevant rules and procedures published 
to date. 

(4) Aforesaid stenographic record is an 
“identifiable record” within the meaning of 
5 USC § 552(a) (3). 

C. The Pay Board was created by §7 of 
Executive Order No. 11627, issued October 15, 
1971. Pursuant to this Executive Cost of 
Living Council Order No. 3 on October 15, 
1971. COLC Order No. 3 constituted a delega- 
tion of authority to the Pay Board. However, 
COLC Order No. 3 delegated only such au- 
thority as the President, and through him 
the COLC had under the Economic stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1970, as that statute stood on 
October 15, 1971. But on December 22, 1971, 
the President signed into law a sweeping re- 
vision of the Economic Stabilization Act. 
From October 15, 1971 until January 26, 1972, 
there was no new delegation of authority 
either from the President to the COLC, or 
from the COLC to the Pay Board. Thus, from 
December 22, 1971, when the new Act became 
law until January 26, 1972, when the Presi- 
dent and the COLC issued new delegations of 
authority, defendant’s acts, orders, and reso- 
lutions were made without proper delegation 
of statutory authority. As defendant’s order 
and resolution relative to the Aerospace 
agreements were issued during that period 
in which the delegation lapsed plaintiff was 
thereby deprived of the due process of law 
required by the Act. Nor will the President’s 
attempt, by § 18 of Executive Order 11640 
issued January 26, 1972, to make his delega- 
tion retroactive to December 22, 1971, be ef- 
fective in remedying aforesaid deprivation of 
due process. 

D. Section 203(e) of the Act provides: 

“Whenever the authority of this title is 
implemented with respect to significant seg- 
ments of the economy, the President shall 
require the issuance of regulations or orders 
providing for the stabilization of interest 
rates and finance charges, unless he issues 
a determination, accompanied by a statement 
of reasons that such regulations or orders 
are not necessary to maintain such rates and 
charges at levels consonant with orderly eco- 
nomic growth.” 

(1) The issuance of defendant’s order and 
resolution regarding the Aerospace agree- 
ments constitutes an implementation of au- 
thority of the Act with respect to a signifi- 
cant segment of the economy, within the 
meaning of § 203(e) of the Act. 

(2) On December 22, 1971, the President, 
through the COLC, issued what purported to 
be a determination and statement of reasons 
why constraints or interest rates and finance 
charges were unnecessary. A true copy of 
said document is attached hereto as Plain- 
tiff’s Exhibit F for the Court’s information. 

(3) On or about December 22, 1971, Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman, Chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee and 
Chairman of the Joint Committee which 
considered the December 1971 revision of the 
Act, wrote a letter to the President wherein 
he set out certain inadequacies in the afore- 
said COLC determination and statement. 
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Said letter is attached hereto as Piaintiff’s 
Exhibit G and incorporated into this Com- 
plaint by this reference. 

(4) For at least the reasons set forth in 
Representative Patman’s letter, the aforesaid 
COLC determination and statement is not 
adequate to meet the requirements of § 203 
(e) of the Act. 

(5) Therefore, as defendant’s order, reso- 
lution, and actions with regard to the Aero- 
space agreements were taken during the pe- 
riod when the President had not met the 
requirements of § 203(e) of the Act, plaintiff 
has been deprived of the due process of law 
required by the Act. 

E. The Act, as interpreted by § 205.31(c) of 
the regulations, requires that when a request 
for an exemption from the standard is sub- 
mitted: 

“After considering the record, the (Pay) 
Board will issue a decision in writing directed 
to the person filing the request for exception 
setting forth the facts, conclusions of law, 
its decision and the basis therefor, and an 
appropriate order.” (§ 205.31(c) of the regu- 
lations) 

(1) Defendant’s order disapproving the 
Aerospace agreements is not adequate to meet 
the requirements of the Act, as set out in 
§ 205.31(c) of the regulations and elsewhere 
for at least the following reasons: 

(a) Said order contains no adequate find- 
ings of fact; and 

(b) Said order fails to set out any discerni- 
ble, let alone reasonable, reasons why de- 
fendant's decision follows from what pur- 
port to be defendant’s findings of fact. 

(2) Defendant’s resolution with respect to 
the Aerospace agreements is, likewise, not 
adequate to meet the requirements of the 
Act, as set out in § 205.31(c) of the regula- 
tions and elsewhere for at least the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) Said resolution amounts to neither a 
decision nor an order with respect to the 
Aerospace agreements; 

(b) Even if said resolution were to be con- 
sidered a decision or an order, it is neverthe- 
less inadequate because it contains no ade- 
quate findings of fact, and sets out no dis- 
cernible or rational reasons why the conclu- 
sion therein follows from what purport to be 
the findings of fact therein, which fact 
caused the labor members of the Pay Board 
to abstain from voting on said resolution; 

(c) Even if said resolution were to be con- 
sidered a decision or order, it is nonetheless 
inadequate because it would constitute an 
unlawful attempt by the: Pay Board to re- 
write the terms of collective bargaining 
agreements and foreclose the possibility of 
renegotiating the Aerospace agreements be- 
fore they expire, such attempts being clearly 
in excess of the President's authority under 
§ 203 of the Act and the intent of Congress. 

(3) Therefore, plaintiff has been deprived 
of the due process of law required by the Act. 

F. Certain of the business and public mem- 
bers of the Pay Board, in particular Mem- 
bers Day and Jacoby by public and private 
statements, indicated that they would vote 
to disapprove the Aerospace agreements be- 
fore the Pay Board had begun consideration 
or heard evidence on said agreements, attest- 
ing that the said business and public mem- 
bers had prejudged the Aerospace agree- 
ments. Thereby, plaintiff was deprived of the 
impartial decision and the due process of law 
required by the Act. 

G. Plaintiff, through its officers, received 
the President's personal written and oral as- 
surances that, if representatives of labor be- 
came members of the Pay Board, the Presi- 
dent, the COLC, and other agents of the 
President would allow the Pay Board com- 
plete autonomy, independence, and freedom 
to make decisions. The import of the assur- 
ances was that there would be no interfer- 
ence of any sort from the President, the 
COLC, or other agents of the President. 

(1) Leonard Woodcock and the other rep- 
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resentatives of labor did become members of 
the Pay Board and have continued in that 
capacity in reliance on said Presidential as- 
surances, 

(2) Nevertheless, on or about December 16, 
1971, while the Pay Board was actively con- 
sidering the Aerospace agreements, Donald 
Rumsfeld, director of the COLC and agent of 
the President, publicly stated that he would 
be surprised if the contract between NAR and 
the UAW “is approved the way it went in.” 
To which Donald Rumsfeld added: “If that’s 
jawboning, so be it.” 

(3) Further, on or about December 19, 
1971, while the Pay Board was actively con- 
sidering the Aerospace agreements, Donald 
Rumsfeld, director of the COLC and agent 
of the President, stated on nation-wide tele- 
vision that the Aerospace increases were “too 
high,” and that he would “be surprised if it 
went through.” 

(4) The aforesaid statements of Donald 
Rumsfeld, together with other statements 
and actions by the President and agents of 
the President, constitute interference with 
the decisions of the Pay Board respecting 
the Aerospace agreements in direct breach 
of the aforesaid Presidential assurances. 

(5) Thereby, plaintiff was deprived of the 
impartial decision and the due process of 
law required by the Act. 

H. Plaintiff realleges paragraphs 7 and 5 
of Count IV, and hereby incorporates said 
paragraphs into Count V by reference. De- 
fendant breached the aforesaid assurances 
that the Aerospace agreements were in a 
tandem relationship to auto and would there- 
fore be approved. In participating as mem- 
bers of the Pay Board, Leonard Woodcock, 
President of the UAW, and the other labor 
members, had relied on the aforesaid assur- 
ances. By breaching these assurances, de- 
fedenant has deprived plaintiff of the due 
process of law required by the Act, 

I. As more fully set forth above, plaintiff 
has been denied due process under the Act 
in that defendant has treated the Aerospace 
agreements in a manner which is incon- 
sistent, discriminatory and arbitrary in the 
light of his treatment of other labor agree- 
ments. 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays: 

1. That the Court declare defendant’s 
order disapproving the new Aerospace agree- 
ments, defendant’s resolution relative to the 
new Aerospace agreements, and the regula- 
tions themselves as interpreted by said order, 
and as said regulations have been interpreted 
and might be applied by said resolution to 
be unlawful, null, void, and of no effect. 

2. That the Court grant such other relief 
as the Court may deem necessary and proper. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., 

Santa Monica, Calif., September 10, 1968. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION, T'NITED AUTOMOBILE 
AEROSPACE & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Solidarity House, Detroit, Mich. 

(Attention: Mr. Leonard Woodcock, Interna- 
tional Vice President, Director—National 
Aerospace Department). 

GENTLEMEN: This will confirm the agree- 
ment entered into today between Douglas 
Aircraft Company, McDonnell Douglas Corp- 
oration, and the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, UAW, and its 
Locals No. 148, 341, 1093, 1482, and 1517, as 
follows: 

The parties agree that to the extent the 
Cost-of-Living Adjustment in effect on July 
19, 1971, plus the one cent (1¢) that was di- 
verted to the Dental Plan, is less than the 
allowance that would have been in effect at 
such time if the total Cost-of-Living Ad- 
justment increase during the term of tne 
1968 Agreement had been one cent (1¢) for 
each full 04 point change in the BLS Con- 
sumer Price Index from the average of the 
March, April and May, 1968 Indexes to the 
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average of the March, April and May, 1971 
Indexes, the difference in cents per hour will 
be available on September 16, 1971, retro- 
active to July 19, 1971, for wages and/or other 
benefits as may be agreed upon by the Com- 
pany and the Union in the Collective Bar- 
gaining Agreement next succeeding the 1968 
Agreement. 
Very truly yours, 
J. CURTIS COUNTS, 
Vice President, Employe Relations. 
SOLIDARITY HOUSE, 
Detroit, Mich., September 7, 1971. 
Mr. R. G. ADAMSON, 
Staff Vice President, Personnel, 
McDonnell Douglas Corp.—West, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dear Mr. ADAMSON: By the terms of an 
agreement entered into September, 1968 by 
the international Union, UAW, its Locals 148, 
341, 1093, 1482 and 1517 (and duly ratified 
by the affected members in 1968 (and Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, your Company under- 
took to pay certain cost-of-living “overages.” 
The relevant promise is set forth in the at- 
tached September 10, 1968 letter of con- 
firmation from Mr. Counts to Mr. Woodcock. 

You will recall that this provision provides 
for a wage increase. to the extent that the 
Cost-of-Living Adjustment in effect on July 
19, 1971 (plus the 1¢ dental plan diversion) 
is less than the allowance which would have 
resulted had this adjustment been calcu- 
lated at 1¢ for each full 0.4 point change in 
the average BLS Consumer Price Index from 
March-May 1968 to March-May 1971. 

The wage increase currently due under this 
part of the agreement amounts to 34¢. Be 
informed that we expect this 34¢ to be paid 
as set forth in the 1968 agreement. 

Our attorneys have advised us that this 
adjustment is unaffected by President 
Nixon’s wage-price freeze. Under the O.E.P.’s 
August 18 press release, the freeze applies 
only to wage and cost-of-living increases 
“which have been negotiated to take effect in 
the future.” The increase in question here 
is not of this sort. It was effective on July 19, 
1971 even though the parties had not nego- 
tiated how and when it was to be paid. The 
19 was made and ratified in September of 
agreement making the 34¢ effective on July 
1968. The increase at issue here is retroactive 
to July 19, 1971 by the terms of the agree- 
ment. Thus, the 34¢ wage increase was known 
and effective practically a month before the 
freeze. The employees involved performed 
considerable work after the 34¢ became part 
of their hourly rate. Everyone concerned 
made their arrangements with the knowl- 
edge that, as of July 19, 1971, 34¢ was to be 
added to the hourly wage. The workers have 
been on the job since July 19 in the correct 
and justifiable belief that their wages in- 
cluded the added 34¢. They have made their 
financial plans taking into account the 
known sum certain, 34¢, just as did the 
Company. What we have here is not an in- 
crease “to take effect in the future.” Rather, 
this is an increase which took effect on 
July 19, 1971, long before the freeze. 

Our attorneys rely on the following ma- 
terials released by the Cost-of-Living Coun- 
cil: 

1. Q. and A. List #11, August 31, 1971: 

Q: If a labor agreement has been reached 
prior to August 14, but has not been placed 
in effect, can the employees be awarded the 
additional wages? 

A: The new rate can be paid if labor and 
management had reached an agreement and 
work was performed or wages accrued prior 
to August 15 at the new wage rate. 

2. Summary No. 1, August 29, 1971: 

In the case of a negotiated increase that 
became effective August 9, 1971, with pay- 
ment for that week received by the employ- 
ees on August 13, 1971, it is permissible to 
pay the retroactive portion of the increase 
which is currently being computed for the 
employees involved. 
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If a salary increase was granted and the 
employee actually performed under the new 
rate prior to August 15, 1971, he can be paid 
at the higher rate if the pay day is after 
August 15 as long as there are adequate 
records to demonstrate that the increase was 
put into effect prior to the freeze date. Oth- 
erwise the increase is not allowed. 

We believe the 34¢ was included in the 
wage rate for all work performed after July 
19, thus the increase was effective prior to 
the freeze date. 

Please advise us as to your position as 
soon as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
KEN BANNON, 
Vice President, Director National Aero- 
space Department. 


VOUGHT AERONAUTICS DIVISION, 
Dallas, Tex., October 18, 1968. 

Mr. LEONARD WOODCOCK, 

Vice President, Director—Aerospace Depart- 
ment, International Union, UAW, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Woopcock: This will confirm the 
agreement entered into between the Vought 
Aeronautics and Missiles and Space (Texas 
Plant) Divisions of LTV Aerospace Corpora- 
tions, Dallas, Texas, a subsidiary of Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc., and the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
UAW, and its Local Union 848, as follows: 

1. The parties agree that to the extent the 
cost-of-living adjustment in effect on Octo- 
ber 16, 1971 is less than the allowance that 
would have been in effect at such time if the 
total cost-of-living adjustment increase dur- 
ing the term of the 1968 Agreement had 
been one cent (1¢) for each full 0.4 point 
change in the BLS Consumers’ Price Index 
from the average of the June, July and 
August, 1968 Indexes to the average of the 
June, July and August, 1971 Indexes, the 
difference in cents per hour except as re- 
duced by condition set forth in 2., below, 
will be available on October 17, 1971, for 
wages and/or other benefits as may be agreed 
upon by the Company and the Union in the 
collective bargaining agreement next suc- 
ceeding the 1968 Agreement. 

2. The difference in conts per hour, as de- 
fined in 1., above, shall be reduced by that 
amount in cents per hour that the cost to 
the Company of the Savings Plan referenced 
in Article IV of the Agreement between the 
Parties effective October 21, 1968, exceeds 
three and three-tenths cents (3.3¢) per hour. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. ANDRASKO, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Vought 
Aeronautics Division. 
C. F. Lacy, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Mis- 
siles and Space Division—Teras. 
Agreed to October 18, 1968. 
LEONARD Woopcock, 
Vice President, Director—Areospace De- 
partment, UAW. 


Derrorr, Mrcu., 
September 7, 1971. 

Mr. J. B. ANDRASKO, 

Vice President, Administration, Vought 
Aeronautics Division, LTV Aerospace 
Corp., Dallas, Tez. 

Dear Mr. ANDRASKO: By the terms of an 
agreement entered into October 21, 1968 by 
the International Union, UAW, its Local 848, 
and Vought Aeronautics and Missiles and 
Space (Texas plant), divisions of LTV Aero- 
space Corporation, a subsidiary of Ling- 
Temco-Vought Corporation, Inc., your Com- 
pany undertook to pay certain cost-of-living 
“overages.” The relevant contract provision 
is set forth in the attached October 18, 1968 
letter of confirmation from Messrs, Andrasko 
and Lacy to Mr. Woodcock. 

You will recall that this provision provides 
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for a wage increase to the extent that the 
cost-of-living adjustment in effect on Oc- 
tober 16, 1971 is less than the allowance 
which would have resulted had this adjust- 
ment been calculated at 1¢ for each full 0.4 
point change in the average BLS Consumer 
Price Index from June-August 1968 to June- 
August 1971. The increase is further subject 
to the “savings plan” limitation. 

The wage increase due amounts to 34¢. 
This is the amount generated by actual cost- 
of-living increases in excess of the annual 
limitations in the contract. Be informed that 
we expect the 34¢ to be paid in accordance 
with the terms of the agreement. 

An argument could be made that this in- 
crease is unaffected by President Nixon’s 
wage-price freeze. Under the O.E.P.’s August 
18 press release, the freeze applies only to 
wage and cost-of-living increases “which 
have been negotiated to take effect in the 
future.” The increase in question here is not 
of that sort. This collective bargaining agree- 
ment was made and ratified in October 1968. 
By the terms of the agreement, the amount 
of the increase in question here depended 
on only three figures: 1) the adjustment in 
effect October 16, 1971; 2) the amount the 
cost of the Savings Plan exceeds 3.3¢ per 
hour; and 3) the difference between the 
June-August 1968 and the June-August 1971 
BLS Consumer Price Index. The first figure 
was known and, in fact, paid October 1970. 
The second figure was also definitely known 
and was so inconsequential in 1969 as to 
have no material effect here. It might appear 
that the third figure will not be known until 
the August Consumer Price Index is an- 
nounced in September. However, this figure 
was known with reasonable and substantial 
certainly before the freeze. The June-August 
1968 figure was known almost three years 
ago. The June and July 1971 figures were 
known during August 1971. While the August 
1971 figure was not yet publicly announced, 
there could be no question that the August 
1971 figure was not yet publicly announced 
Index for the first two weeks of August is 
certain to increase, or at least not decline, 
The rapid and inevitable increase of consumer 
prices was, after all, one of the President’s 
justifications for imposing the freeze, Second, 
the hoped-for effect of the freeze was to 
stop the movement of the Index during the 
last two weeks of August. Thus, the increase 
due was actually known before the freeze. 

Even if there had been some doubt as to 
the August figure, it would have had no 
effect on Vought’s obligations. Under the 
June and July 1971 figures, a 34¢ wage in- 
crease is generated by this provision. This 
increase was known by early August, well 
before the freeze. For the August figure to 
erode this increase, the Index would have 
had to decline substantially, in the teeth of 
recent history and all reasonable expecta- 
tions. 

Everyone concerned made their arrange- 
ments with the knowledge that 34¢ was add- 
ed to the hourly wage under the contract. 
The workers have been on the job and have 
performed substantial services in the correct 
and justifiable belief that their wages in- 
clude the added 34¢. What we have here is 
not an increase “to take effect in the future.” 
Rather, this is an increase which took effect 
before the freeze, even though implemented 
later. We, therefore, hope you will agree to 
pay the 34¢ during the freeze. 

If, for any reason, you remain in doubt as 
to the legality of the increase, we invite 
Vought Aeronautics to join with the Inter- 
national Union, UAW, in the following steps: 

1, Petitioning the O. E. P. for a ruling as 
to the legality of the increase or an exemp- 
tion from the freeze on the ground of gross 
inequity, in the event that the increase is 
covered by the freeze. 

2. Payment of all monies in question into 
an escrow pending final resolution of these 
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issues by the parties, the O. E. P. or the 
courts. 

Please give these matters your close and 
immediate consideration. We await your 
reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ken BANNON, 
Vice President, Director National Aero- 
space Department. 
EL SEGUNDO, CALIF., 
October 11, 1968. 
Mr. LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
Vice President, Director—Aerospace Depart- 
ment, UAW, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Woopcock: This will confirm the 
agreement entered into between North 
American Rockwell Corporation, Aerospace 
and Systems Group and the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
UAW, and its Local numbers 770, 887, 927, 
952, 1334, 1381 and 1519, as follows: 

The parties agree that to the extent the 
cost-of-living adjustment in effect on Sep- 
tember 30, 1971 is less than the allowance 
that would have been in effect at such time 
if the total cost-of-living adjustment in- 
crease during the term of the 1968 Agree- 
ment had been one cent (1¢) for each full 
0.4 point change in the BLS Consumer Price 
Index from the average of the March, April 
and May, 1968 Indexes to the average of the 
March, April and May, 1971 Indexes, the dif- 
ference in cents per hour will be available 
on October 1, 1971 for wages and/or other 
benefits as may be agreed upon by the Com- 
pany and the Union in the collecting bar- 
gaining agreement next succeeding the 1968 
Agreement. 

Very truly yours, 
E. D. STARKWEATHER, 
Vice President—Personnel. 
Agreed to October 11, 1968. 
LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
Vice President, Director—Aerospace 
Department, UAW. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1971. 
Mr. E. D. STARKWEATHER, 
North American Rockwell Corp., Aerospace 
and Systems Group, El Segundo, Calif. 

Dear Mr. STARKWEATHER: By the terms of a 
letter agreement entered into October 1968 
by the International Union, UAW, its Locals 
770, 887, 927, 952, 1334, 1887 and 1519, and 
North American Rockwell, your Company un- 
dertook to pay certain cost-of-living ‘“cov- 
erages.”” The relevant contract provision is 
set forth in the attached October 11, 1968 let- 
ter of confirmation from Mr, Starkweather to 
Mr. Woodcock. 

You will recall that this agreement pro- 
vides for a wage increase to the extent the 
cost of living adjustment in effect Septem- 
ber 30, 1971 is less than the allowance which 
would have resulted had this adjustment 
been calculated at 1¢ for each full 0.4 point 
change in the average BIS Consumer Price 
Index from March-May 1968 to March—May 
1971. 

The wage increase due amounts to 34¢. This 
is the amount generated by actual cost-of- 
living increases in excess of the annual limi- 
tations in the contract. Be informed that we 
expect this 34¢ to be paid in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. You will recall 
that the automotive divisions of your cor- 
poration paid the overage when due. 

We believe that an argument could be 
mounted to the effect that this increase is 
unaffected by President Nixon’s wage-price 
freeze. Under the OEP’s August 18 press re- 
lease, the freeze applies only to wage and 
cost-of-living increases ‘‘which have been ne- 
gotiated to take effect in the future.” The in- 
crease in question here is not of this sort. 
This collective bargaining agreement was 
made and ratified in October of 1968. By the 
terms of the agreement, the amount of the 
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increase in question here depended on only 
two figures: 1) the adjustment in effect Sep- 
tember 30, 1971, and 2) the difference be- 
tween the March-May 1968 and the March- 
May 1971 BLS Consumer Price Index. Under 
the agreement the former figure was known 
and, in fact, paid by July 1970. The latter fig- 
ure was known when the March—May 1971 
BLS Consumer Price Index was announced 
last June. Thus, the 34¢ wage increase was a 
sum certain, known practically two months 
before the freeze. Everyone concerned made 
their arrangements with the knowledge that 
34¢ was added to the hourly wage under the 
contract, The workers have been on the job 
in the correct and justifiable belief that their 
wages would include the added 34¢. What 
we have here is not an increase "to take effect 
in the future;” rather, this is an increase 
which in effect was known in June 1971, long 
before the freeze. For this reason, we ask you 
to abide by your agreement. 

If, for any reason, you remain in doubt as 
to the legality of the increase, we urge North 
American Rockwell to join with the Interna- 
tional Union, UAW, in the following steps: 

1. Petitioning the OEP for a ruling as to the 
legality of paying the increase during the 
freeze on the ground of gross inequity, in the 
event that the increase is covered by the 
freeze. 

2. Payment of all monies in question into 
an escrow pending final resolution of these 
issues by the parties, the appropriate govern- 
ment agency or by a Court. 

Please give these matters your close and 
immediate consideration. We await your re- 
ply. 

Sincerely yours, 
KEN BANNON, 
Vice President, Director, Aerospace De- 
partment. 


Pay Boarp 


The Pay Board today disapproved wage and 
salary increases called for in employment 
contracts negotiated between labor unions 
representing more than 100,000 workers and 
five aerospace companies. 

The vote was 9 to 0 with Labor Members 
abstaining. 

The Pay Board said that pay raises, 
amounting to about 34¢ in cost of living 
allowances and 17¢ an hour in general in- 
creases were “unreasonably inconsistent with 
the purposes and objectives of the Economic 
Stabilization Act and contrary to the stand- 
ards established by the Pay Board. 

Late in the day the Board discussed a res- 
olution by the Public Members which would 
set limits on wages and salaries in re- 
negotiated contracts involving the five com- 
panies which may be submitted to the Pay 
Board at a future date. No vote was taken on 
the resolution. 

Earlier in the day, the Pay Board rejected 
a resolution presented by Labor Members 
which would have approved the aerospace 
contracts as written. The vote was 9 to 5 
with only the Labor Members supporting the 
resolution. Chairman Boldt, a Public Mem- 
ber, abstained. 

Today's action affects contracts negotiated 
between workers and the North American 
Rockwell Corporation, the McDonnell Douglas 
Corporation, the Boeing Corporation, the 
Lockheed Corporation and the LTV Aero- 
space Corporation. 

Information submitted to the Pay Board 
by United Aircraft Corporation was not con- 
sidered in today’s deliberations. 


Mr. CAPLES’ RESOLUTION ON AEROSPACE 
CONTRACTS 


Resolved: that the Pay Board authorizes, 
without further action by the Board, for the 
first year of the employment contract or pay 
practice, any wage and salary increases by 
the North American Rockwell Corporation, 
the McDonnell Douglas Corporation, the Boe- 
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ing Aircraft Corporation, the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation or LTV Aerospace Corpo- 
ration covering the same employee units cov- 
ered by the wage and salary increases hereto- 
fore disapproved by the Pay Board subject to 
the following terms: 

1. The increase in average straight time 
hourly rate for the first year of the employ- 
ment contract or pay practice does not ex- 
ceed thirty-four cents (34¢) per hour (or, 
in the case of the LTV Aerospace Corpora- 
tion, thirty-five cents (35¢) per hour). 

2. The effective dates of any wage and sal- 
ary increase or any component parts thereof, 
are no earlier than those contained in the 
employment contract or pay practice which 
has been disapproved; and 

3. Employer benefit provisions and con- 
tributions to pension profit sharing, annuity 
and savings plans, group insurance plans and 
disability and health plans do not exceed the 
provisions contained in the employment con- 
tract or pay practice which has been dis- 
approved by the Board; and 

4. Executive salary increases, and wage and 
salary increases for exempt employees do not 
exceed five and five-tenths percent (5.5%); 
or the applicable general pay criteria set 
forth in Section 201.11(a)(1) and (3). 

Be it further resolved; that the Board in- 
tends, upon its consideration of the second 
year of any resubmitted employment con- 
tract or pay practice, to approve for the 
second year the wage provisions of the dis- 
approved employment contract or pay prac- 
tice which provide for increases due on an- 
niversary dates pursuant to the specified in- 
creases as negotiated and in addition, to 
approve a second year increase, on the anni- 
versary date, in average straight time hour- 
ly rate which does not exceed seventeen 
cents (17¢) per hour (or, in the case of 
LTV Aerospace Corporation, sixteen cents 
(16¢) per hour) and 

Be it further resolved: that the Board 
after its consideration of the employment 


contracts and pay practices previously dis- 
approved and the facts and circumstances 
of the cases involved has determined that 
the increases for which approval is provid- 
ed in this resolution are necessary to pre- 
vent gross inequities and to preserve the 
equitable position of the employees involved. 


DETERMINATION AND STATEMENT OF REASONS 
REGARDING INTEREST RATE REGULATIONS 


The large volume of borrowing and lend- 
ing at declining interest rates which has oc- 
curred during the past year indicates that 
credit market conditions are making a sig- 
nificant positive contribution to economic 
growth. During the first three quarters, of 
1971, net borrowing by households and non- 
financial business units was more than 30 
percent larger than the 1967-1970 average, 
a greater increase than the 17 per cent growth 
of Gross National Product over the same 
period. 

These large credit flows have financed a 
sharp increase in spending in three credit- 
dependent areas—residential housing, con- 
sumer durables, and state and local govern- 
ment. Moreover, the large volume of capital 
market financing by business has improved 
corporate debt structure and liquidity posi- 
tions and laid the groundwork for a sizable 
expansion in business capital outlays next 
year, a prospect that is confirmed by recent 
business anticipation surveys. 

The appropriate level of interest rates con- 
sistent with orderly economic growth changes 
in response to a number of complex influ- 
ences, including inflationary expectations, 
the supply of savings, and the pressure of 
credit demands. The Committee on Interest 
and Dividends has been directed to maintain 
close surveillance of interest rate develop- 
ments and, working with the Cost of Living 
Council, is formulating and preparing to im- 
plement a program for obtaining voluntary 
restraints on interest rates. It will pay par- 
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ticular attention to those rates most directly 
affecting the American family, including in- 
terest rates on mortgage and consumer loans. 
The Committee will make a special effort to 
ensure that rates in these areas reflect lower 
costs of funds in the credit market. Although, 
as economic expansion accelerates in the 
months ahead, interest rates generally may 
rise somewhat, rates on mortgage and con- 
sumer loans should nevertheless be at a level 
that permits the American family to obtain 
on equitable terms the credit necessary for 
a rising standard of living. 

Recent interest rate experience has re- 
flected the statement of inflationary expecta- 
tions and an ample flow of savings. In secu- 
rity markets, interest rates on new high 
quality corporate Bonds are now only slight- 
ly above 7 per cent in contrast to more than 
9 per cent in mid-1970 and 8 percent in mid- 
August 1971. Municipal fund rates have de- 
clined from 7 per cent in mid-1970 to 51⁄4 
per cent with nearly half of the change tak- 
ing place since mid-August 1971. Rates on 
home mortgages, which averaged 8.5 per cent 
in 1970, recently have been around 7.8 per 
cent. The bank loan rate to prime customers, 
an indicator of the cost of business borrow- 
ing, was 844 per cent in early March 1970, 
had fatien to 6 per cent by mid-August, and 
has been between 514 and 514 per cent most 
recent. 

In wew of the above, and in accordance 
with the requirements of Section 203(e) of 
the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, the Cost of Living Council hereby 
determines that the issuance of mandatory 
regulations and orders providing for the 
stabilization of interest rates and finance 
charges is not necessary at this time to main- 
tain such rates and charges at levels con- 
sonent with orderly economic growth. 

By direction of the Council. 

PauL W. McCracken, 
Vice Chairman. 
December 22, 1971. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresmentT: The Economic Sta- 
bilization Act, which you signed last Wednes- 
day, contains a specific legislative directive 
to control interest rates and finance charges 
during the course of the present wage-price 
program. The order issued by the Cost of 
Living Council on Thursday night, purport- 
edly carrying out this directive, does not 
meet the requirements of the law and is 
contrary to the clear intent of Congress on 
this issue. 

As you know, the legislation requires that 
the President initiate orders controlling in- 
terest rates and related charges unless he 
issues a specific determination—accompa- 
nied by a statement of reasons—that inter- 
est rate conditions on each category of loans 
are satisfactory and at a level which would 
provide orderly economic growth. From the 
legislative history, it is obvious that such 
an exception must be based on a detailed 
analysis of the credit markets—at all levels— 
and that there must be a documented find- 
ing that consumers, farmers, small business- 
men—as well as big businessmen—are being 
treated equitably in allocation of credit and 
that they are able to obtain loans at a rea- 
sonable rate—at rates which they can af- 
ford in a controlled economy which restricts 
both price and wage increases. 

The generalized, vague and contradictory 
statement issued over the name of Dr. Paul 
McCracken, Vice Chairman of the Cost of 
Living Council last Thursday night, does not 
meet this test, and some might even con- 
sider it a flippant response to the Congres- 
sional directive in this area. The statement 
was highly misleading about monetary con- 
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ditions and their effect on the current sta- 
bilization program. 

Throughout the document, the Council at- 
tempts to paint a rosy picture on interest 
rates by comparing them with the catastro- 
phically high rates which occurred during 
the first six months of your Administration. 
The Congressional directive said nothing 
about using the “disaster period” of 1969- 
1970 as the bench mark for determining sat- 
isfactory levels of interest rates; the direc- 
tive, instead, requires that the finding be 
based on what is needed to achieve orderly 
economic growth under current conditions. 

By using 1970 as the base period, the Cost 
of Living Council leads the public to believe 
that mortgage interest rates have been com~ 
ing down during the wage-price program. 
This is simply not factual and it is unfor- 
tunate that such an impresion was allowed 
to go forward under the name of the Coun- 
cil. According to the figures collected by the 
survey of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, interest rates stood at an effective 
766 percent on new homes in July—the last 
month before the freeze. The latest survey 
published by this agency last Thursday re- 
veals that the effective interest rate on new 
homes is now 7.79—a .13 percent increase 
during the wage-price program, In addition, 
the figures do not adequately cover all the 
charges—points, closing costs and other 
fees—which are tacked on to mortgage 
transactions in all parts of the nation. 

Much more important is the fact that mil- 
lions of families simply cannot meet the 
mortgage payments required under interest 
rates of 7.8 to 8 percent. They are effectively 
priced out of the market under present mon- 
etary conditions and it is no comfort to tell 
them that rates have declined slightly from 
the historic highs of 1969 and 1970. As a 
result we are building more luxury housing 
and less housing for the low-income fam- 
ilies, 

The Council’s statement made no attempt 
to discuss the interest rate conditions in the 
consumer and installment loan area. As you 
know this type of lending is at a volume of 
nearly $10 billion monthly and It is an im- 
portant factor in the budgets of millions of 
Americans. A sizable part of the population 
is paying 36 percent and more on personal 
loans and from 18 to 24 percent on install- 
ment purchases. Just a few weeks ago the 
Washington Post revealed that second mort- 
gages in the Capital area were requiring in- 
terest rates of more than 60 percent. These 
problems—far removed from the money mar- 
ket conditions—are real, but totally ignored 
in the Council’s statement. 

Even the money market conditions—which 
have fluctuated over the past few months— 
are much too high to fuel the kind of or- 
derly economic growth which this country 
needs to wipe out unemployment and to 
meet its social needs. It is highly unfortu- 
nate that a document coming out of a Pres- 
idential office brags about corporate bond 
rates bucking the 74% percent level. Such 
rates are far too high to provide the new 
job opportunities so desperately needed. So 
long as we have high interest rates—and 
poor allocation of credit resources—we are 
going to have a high level of unemployment. 

Surely, Mr. President, the fact that some 
money market rates have gone down cannot 
provide the legal basis for allowing lenders 
to prey on consumers, home buyers, small 
businessmen and others during the wage- 
price program through high interest rates, 
discount points, compensating balances and 
usurious fees on other classes of loans. The 
Cost of Living Council appears to be saying 
that since prime rates have gone down— 
for big business—it is all right for the con- 
sumer to be charged 36 percent and more on 
@ personal loan, If this same logic were fol- 
lowed in other areas of the economy, we 
would have no wage-price program tomorrow 
morning. For certainly there have been some 
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reductions—some temporary and seasonal— 
in certain industrial and consumer prices, 
but no one suggests that this provides the 
basis for removal of the wage-price restric- 
tions. Yet the statement which you have al- 
lowed to be issued applies this logic to in- 
terest rate controls. 

In many respects, the Council's statement 
seems contradictory. On the one hand, it says 
that everything is just fine about interest 
rates and finance charges. On the other hand, 
it says that a Committee on Interest Rates 
and Dividends will set up a voluntary pro- 
gram to deal with the inequities in this 
area. 

The law, of course, did not refer to a 
voluntary program. It said that orders were 
to be issued controlling credit charges unless 
the President found the charges satisfactory. 
The reference to a voluntary program is an- 
other distortion of the law and legislative in- 
tent, and it is the kind of "kid-glove” treat- 
ment not allowed other segments of the 
economy. 

Further, the Council indicates that interest 
rates will rise in 1972, but it does not indi- 
cate what, if any, action the Administra- 
tion would take to prerent these increases 
under the Economic Stabilization Act. Since 
the Council has now raised this question of 
still higher interest rates, it is essential 
that the Administration spell out when it 
will act. How high will interest rates be al- 
lowed to climb before there is action? 

Mr. President, let me call your attention to 
the criteria which the Congress included in 
the new Economic Stabilization Act. As you 
know, this requires that any orders issued 
under the Act must be “generally fair and 
equitable” and “call for generally comparable 
sacrifices by business and labor as well as 
other segments of the economy.” Leaving the 
banks and other lenders free of controls 
would be a violation of these criteria. 

It is my sincere‘ hope that the statement 
issued last Thursday night is simply a pre- 
liminary document and that it was not in- 
tended as the Administration’s last word on 
this subject. Once again, let me emphasize 
that it does not meet the requirements of 
the law, and in any event it cannot be con- 
sidered a valid order until subsections (b) 
and (c) of Section 207 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act are met. 

Subsection (c) requires public hearings 
when orders or regulations are issued which 
have or may have a significant large impact 
upon the national economy. Certainly the in- 
terest rates and credit charges have such an 
impact. Notice of a public hearing was omit- 
ted from the Council’s statement, and I hope 
an announcement on this requirement will be 
forthcoming in the very near future. 

As Chairman of the Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee, I want to cooperate fully in 
the stabilization effort, but I think it is in- 
cumbent on the Congress to see that the laws 
it passes are complied with fully. It is im- 
portant that this wage-price program move 
forward smoothly, and I sincerely hope that it 
will not be necessary for the Congress to re- 
open hearings to restate its intent in con- 
nection with the interest rate provision and 
other sections of the Economic Stabilization 
Act. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ALASKA 
AMERICAN LEGION 


HON. NICK BEGICH 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
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Alaska Department of the American Le- 
gion, a number of important resolutions 
were passed. I will be sharing those reso- 
lutions with many Members of Congress 
and the appropriate agencies, but I would 
like to share two in particular with all 
Members today. 

The two resolutions continue to drive 
home two points I have continued to 
make throughout the 92d Congress. First, 
that the continued downgrading of naval 
capability in Alaska, particularly at Ko- 
diak, Alaska, is detrimental to the na- 
tional interest. Second, that the admin- 
istration’s continued desire to close Pub- 
lic Health Service hospitals does a pro- 
found disservice to the cause of decent 
health care. 

As these resolutions make clear, these 
issues are recognized by one of the United 
States most prestigious veteran’s orga- 
nizations. I commend the Alaska Amer- 
ican Legion for their forthrightness, and 
hope that many of my colleagues will 
take the opportunity to consider these 
resolutions. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No, 72-6 (S.E.) 

Whereas, at the direction of the President 
of the United States, the U.S.P.H.S. has shut- 
down several P.H.S. Hospitals and drastically 
curtailed service in others. 

Whereas, there are many veterans in South- 
east Alaska and the Northwest affected as 
well as many current servicemen and other 
people in need of the service provided. 

Be it resolved, by the Executive Committee 
of the American Legion Department of 
Alaska, assembled in Petersburg, Alaska this 
15th day of January 1972, that it hereby 
urges that this situation be corrected and 
existing facilities remain open and be up- 
dated not only for the veteran and service- 
man but all qualified in need of the service. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Governor of 
Alaska, and the members of our Congres- 
sional Delegation in Washington, D.C., and to 
other interested parties or agencies. 


RESOLUTION No, 72-7 (S.E.) 


Whereas, the American Legion is dedicated 
to a strong and completely adequate national 
defense posture for this nation, and 

Whereas, the defense of the United States 
and the North American continent is directly 
related to an adequate and strong defense 
posture in Alaska, and 

Whereas, the defense of Alaska is directly 
dependent on an adequate and strong de- 
fense capability on Kodiak Island, and 

Whereas, the experience of World War II 
proved beyond any shadow of a doubt, the 
strategic military value of the U.S. Naval 
Station, Kodiak and its associated commands, 
to the defense of Alaska and the nation, and 

Whereas, the nation’s defense capability 
will be seriously impaired unless the U.S. 
Naval Station, Kodiak and its associated 
commands are not only maintained but sub- 
Stantially upgraded, modernized and ex- 
panded so as to include both ships of the 
line and aircraft capabilities as well as ex- 
panded equipment testing and personnel 
training facilities ashore, and 

Whereas, U.S. Naval Station, Kodiak and 
its environs possess extreme variations of 
topographical and climatological features and 
factors, making it ideal for training and test- 
ing purposes, and 

Whereas, the re-establishment of the 17th 
Naval District and the Alaskan Sea Frontier 
with headquarters aboard the Kodiak Naval 
Station are essential to the maintenance of 
an adequate national defense posture, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Legion 
Department of Alaska, assembled in Peters- 
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burg, Alaska this 15th day of January 1972, 
urgently recommends and supports the con- 
tinued maintenance, expansion, moderniza- 
tion and upgrading of the U.S. Naval Station, 
Kodiak and its associated commands, and 
further urges and recommends the immedi- 
ate re-establishment of the 17th Naval Dis- 
trict and Alaskan Sea Frontier headquarters 
aboard the U.S. Naval Station Kodiak as well 
as the establishment aboard the Kodiak 
Naval Station of a U.S. Marine Corps Train- 
ing and Testing Base. 

Be it further resolved; that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to The Governor 
of Alaska, the members of the 7th State 
Legislature, the members of the Alaska Con- 
gressional Delegation and to other agencies 
or persons concerned. 


BAN LEAD-BASED PAINT 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on August 9, 
1971, five child health advocates and I 
filed a formal petition with the Food and 
Drug Administration requesting that 
agency to ban paint with a lead content 
in excess of minute traces—0.06 percent 
lead—from all household use under the 
authority of the Hazardous Substances 
Act. 

Joining me in submitting this petition 
were Prof. Joseph A. Page, associate pro- 
fessor, Georgetown University Law Cen- 
ter; Anthony L. Young; Mary Win 
O’Brien; Journalist Jack Newfield; and 
Dr. Edmund O. Rothschild, Memorial 
Hospital for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
New York City. 

On November 2, 1971, the Food and 
Drug Administration published our peti- 
tion in the Federal Register in order to 
allow interested individuals to submit 
comments on our proposal. At the same 
time, however, the FDA published an- 
other proposal—initiated by the FDA 
itself—which would merely require that 
paint with a lead content in excess of 0.5 
percent bear a warning label. 

Neither warning labels nor a defini- 
tional level of lead-based paint at 0.5 
percent is sufficient to protect the chil- 
dren of this Nation from the peril of lead- 
based paint poisoning. If we are to eradi- 
cate this dread disease, we must elimi- 
nate the lead from paint. 

The great preponderance of medical 
and scientific evidence submitted to the 
FDA in regard to this matter has clearly 
supported our petition to classify paint 
with a lead content in excess of 0.06 per- 
cent as a banned hazardous substance. 
Typical of the comments submitted to 
the FDA are those from the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, which in its 
memorandum to the FDA of January 28, 
1972, pointed out that: 

(EPA) studies ... indicate that lead paint 
in excess of 0.05% could constitute a danger 
to the health of children with pica. Our 
conclusion is similar to that of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, which strongly rec- 
ommended that lead paint in excess of 0.06% 
should not be permitted. 

We believe that cautionary labeling will 
not be adequate to protect the public health 
and safety from any potential hazards asso- 
ciated with the use of paints containing more 
than 0.05% by weight of the dry solids. ... 
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This problem may be prevented through ban- 
ning of lead-base paint in interstate com- 
merce. 


In light of the overwhelming evidence 
favoring such a ban, the Food and Drug 
Administration should act affirmatively 
on our petition immediately. 

At this point in the Recorp, I include 
the text of the two petitions published 
in the Federal Register on November 2, 
1971, and some of the comments which 
have been submitted to the Food and 
Drug Administration in regard to these 
proposals: 

[From the Federal Register, Nov. 2, 1971] 

[21 CFR Part 191] 
BANNED HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 


PROPOSAL TO CLASSIFY PAINTS CONTAINING 
MORE THAN MINUTE TRACES OF LEAD 


The Commissioner of Food and Drugs has 
received a petition, submitted pursuant to 
section 701(e)(1)(B) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 371(e) (1) 
(B)), proposing the issuance of a regulation 
under sections 2(q)(1)(B) and 3(a)(2) of 
the Federal Hazardous Substances Act (15 
U.S.C. 1261, 1262 classifying as banned haz- 
ardous substances paint for household use 
containing more than minute traces of lead. 

The petitioners are Joseph A. Page, Asso- 
ciate Professor at Georgetown University 
Law Center, Anthony L. Young, student, 
Mary Win O'Brien, student, William F, Ryan, 
U.S. Congressman, Jack Newfield, author, 
and Edmund O. Rothschild, M.D. 

The petitioners propose that §191.9(a) of 
the hazardous substances regulations be 
amended by adding thereto a new subpara- 
graph (§ 191.9(a) (6)), as follows: 

§ 191.9 Banned hazardous substances. 

(a) Under the authority of section 2(q) (1) 
(B) of the act, the Commissioner declares 
as banned hazardous substances the follow- 
ing articles because they possess such a de- 
gree of hazard that adequate cautionary la- 
beling cannot be written and the public 
health and safety can be served only by keep- 
ing such articles out of interstate commerce: 
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(6) Paint containing lead, except for min- 
ute traces which no reasonable manufacturer 
could preclude from his product, as measured 
by the atomic absorbence method, intended 
for interior or exterior use, and packaged in 
a form suitable for use in the household as 
defined by § 191.1 (c). 

The following is the statement of grounds 
as presented in the petition: 


STATEMENT OF THE GROUNDS UPON WHICH PE- 
TITIONERS RELY FOR THE ISSUANCE OF THE 
REGULATION 


Human experience has established that 
numerous infants and young children have 
pica (habitual eating of nonfood substances). 
Human experience has also established that 
ingestion by children of flakes from lead 
based paint causes lead poisoning, the con- 
sequences of which include death, encepha- 
lopathy, neuromuscular effects, interference 
with the development of red blood cells, and 
an abnormal syndrome characterized by colic, 
anorexia and malaise. DHEW, PHS Bureau of 
Community Environmental Management. 
“Control of Lead Poisoning In Children,” 
Prepublication Draft, at I-1 (December 1970). 

It is widely known that the adult system 
absorbs the daily intake of lead at the rate 
of 10 percent. Chisolm, J. Julian, “Scientific 
American” (February 1971). Thus, assuming 
the rate of absorption to be the same in 
children, a child with pica ingesting 1 gram 
of lead based paint (1 percent lead by ANSI 
standard Z66.1) daily will intake 10,000 mi- 
crograms of lead of which 1,000 micrograms 
will be absorbed. In addition to direct in- 
gestion by eating flaking paint, a child will 
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be exposed to from 14 to 269 micrograms of 
lead from other environmental sources 
Engel, Ronald E., “Health Hazards of En- 
vironmental Lead,” at Table 2 (April 1971). 

It is known that blood vessels of above 40 
micograms per milliliters of blood represent 
undue exposure to and absorption of lead. 
“Hearings on H.R. 17260, H.R. 13254, H.R. 
14734, Before the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency,” 91st Cong., second sess. 10 (1970). 
At levels of 80 micrograms per 100 mililiters 
a child be treated as a medical emergency, 
Id. While Engle in his paper has extrapolated 
the effect of lead fallout in children with 
pica, at A-9, the same must be done with 1 
percent lead paint to theorize the result in 
children who ingest paint flakes. 

In his study, Dr. Kehoe found that an 
adult man fed 3,000 micrograms of lead daily, 
in addition to the usual amount in his diet, 
achieved a blood lead level after 4 months 
of 50 micrograms lead per 100 grams whole 
blood. It was estimated that he would have 
achieved a “toxic” level of 80 micrograms 
lead per 100 grams whole blood if feeding 
had continued for 4 additional months. Ke- 
hoe, R. A., 24 “Jour. Roy. Inst. Pub. Hlth. 
Hyg.” 81-97, 101, 129-143, 177-203 (1961). As 
Engle has assumed, this would be 43 micro- 
grams per kilogram body weight in a 70 kilo- 
gram man. If a child with pica weighing 10 
kilograms ingested lead at the same degree 
of Kehoe’s subject, as Engle has suggested, 
then a proper assumption would be that a 
daily supplement of 430 micrograms lead 
would produce toxicity within 8 months. A 
child ingesting a gram chip of 1 percent 
lead based paint would have a daily intake 
of almost 24 times the amount of Kehoe’s 
subject. Obviously, intake at this rate would 
produce an undue medical emergency much 
more quickly than Kehoe foresaw for his 
subject. 

Medical experiments cannot be performed 
on young children and infants to determine 
whether their absorption rate for lead is 
greater than that of adults. The child with 
pica must be protected from lead in his 
environment. The only adequate way to pro- 
tect him is to eliminate the lead hazards 
that confront him. It is within the existing 
state of the art for the paint industry to 
eliminate lead (except for minute traces) 
from paint. “Hearings on H.R. 17260,” supra 
at 246. Americans have been lulled into a 
feeling of security with regard to today’s 
paints. See EPA, “Environmental Lead and 
Public Health,” at 25 (March 1971). Many 
believe that lead in paint has been banned. 
Yet the city of New York has found paints 
for interlor use with up to 10.8 percent lead 
levels on shelves of merchants within the 
last month. The New York Times, July 24, 
1971, at 1, August 4, 1971, at 18. This de- 
spite industry’s ANSI standard Z66.1 and a 
law banning the sale of paint for interior 
use with more than a 1 percent lead content 
without an adequate warning label. 

Warning labels are, however, absolutely in- 
adequate to prevent injury to children from 
lead based paints. In today’s mobile society 
a family has no idea what their landlord or 
predecessor occupant has used to coat the 
walls of their living quarters. The generation 
that is suffering from lead based paint poi- 
soning today is eating the walls of the thirties 
and the forties, the generation that this pro- 
posed legislation seeks to protect is yet un- 
born. Their parents are unborn. It would be 
impossible to substantiate that warning 
labels would have any significant impact on 
the future children of America. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that existing warning 
labels are efficacious for their intended pur- 
pose. The parents of the eighties and the 
nineties will have no opportunity to read the 
warning labels of the seventies. 

It is not necessary to weigh the advantages 
of lead based paint against the health and 
welfare of this Nation’s children and Her fu- 
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ture children. The paint industry can pro- 
duce paint without lead (except for minute 
traces) as measured by the atomic absorb- 
ence method, Petitioners therefore urge the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs to proceed 
with all due speed to publish this proposal 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER in order that all 
interested persons may present their views 
thereon. 

Interested persons may, within 60 days 
after publication hereof in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER, file with the Hearing Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Room 6-88, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md. 
20352, written comments (preferably in quin- 
tuplicate) regarding this proposal. Comments 
may be accompanied by a memorandum or 
brief in support thereof. Received comments 
may be seen in the above office during work- 
ing hours, Monday through Friday. 

Dated: October 28, 1971. 

CHARLES C. EDWARDS, 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. 
[FR Doc. 71-15960 Filed 11—1-71:8:52 am] 


[From the Federal Register, Nov. 2, 1971] 
[21 CFR Part 191] 
HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 


PROPOSAL TO DECLARE CERTAIN HEAVY METAL- 
CONTAINING PAINTS AND OTHER SURFACE- 
COATINGS TO REQUIRE SPECIAL LABELING FOR 
CHILD PROTECTION 


The heavy metals antimony, arsenic, cad- 
mium, lead, mercury, selenium, and soluble 
barium may be toxic when ingested, even in 
small amounts. Because children may chew 
on interior and certain exterior residential 
surfaces and on toys and other children’s 
articles, the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs concludes that paints and other sur- 
face-coating materials are hazardous sub- 
stances requiring special labeling warning 
against their use on such surfaces if they 
contain more of these heavy metals than is 
essential under good manufacturing prac- 
tices, or in any event if they contain more 
than 0.5 percent lead; or a total of 0.05 per- 
cent of the other heavy metals listed above 
on a dried weight basis, except for soluble 
barium which shall constitute no more than 
1 percent of the total barium present. The 
special labeling to be required shall include 
on the main panel a cautionary signal word 
“Warning”, a statement of the hazard “Con- 

" (the blank being filled in 
with the name(s) of the applicable heavy 
metal(s) and instructions to read carefully 
the cautionary information placed on other 
panel(s) where located. Existing technology 
will permit industry to produce household 
paints containing no more of these heavy 
metals than is specified above. As new tech- 
nology becomes available, the acceptable ley- 
els may be further reduced in accordance 
with good manufacturing practices. 

Although paints containing small amounts 
of lead in excess of the proposed levels may 
not be toxic in themselves; when considered 
in conjunction with other sources of lead in 
the environment they constitute a substan- 
tial addition to the body burden that can 
reasonably be avoided through the applica- 
tion of available technology. The Commis- 
sioner has concluded that the scope of the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act fully en- 
compasses the question of cumulative 
toxicity. 

The American National Standards Insti- 
tute, in its voluntary standard Z66.1, has 
specified a maximum limit since 1955 of 1 
percent lead in paint intended for use on 
children’s toys, furniture, or interior sur- 
faces. A 1-percent lead level was also adopted 
by Congress in the Lead-Based Paint Poison- 
ing Prevention Act (Public Law 91-695; 84 
Stat. 2078), which is administered by the 
Bureau of Community Environmental Man- 
agement, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, That act prohibits the use 
of paint with a lead content above 1 percent 
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in residential structures constructed or re- 
habilitated by the Federal Government or 
with Federal assistance. As an additional 
margin of safety, the Commissioner proposes 
to reduce the exposure to lead found ac- 
ceptable by Congress by establishing special 
labeling requirements for all household 
paints containing more than 0.5 percent 
lead. 

Consideration has been given to the ques- 
tion of whether paints containing lead above 
the level specified herein should be banned 
from interstate commerce, or required to 
bear special labeling warning of the hazard 
involved and giving instruction for safe use. 
While there are numerous reports of serious 
injury and even death resulting from the 
ingestion of the dried film of old formula- 
tions of paints containing high levels of 
lead, the Commissioner is unaware of any 
similar reports as a result of ingestion of 
paints containing 1 percent lead or less. The 
Commissioner has therefore concluded that 
cautionary labeling will be adequate to pro- 
tect the public health and safety from any 
potential hazards associated with the use of 
such paints. 

Accordingly, under section 3(a) of the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act, the Com- 
missioner proposes that paints and other 
surface-coating materials be declared to be 
hazardous substances (as defined in section 
2(f) (1) (A) of the Act) that require special 
labeling as specified herein if such paints 
and other surface-coating materials contain, 
on a dried weight basis, more than 0.5 per- 
cent lead; or a total of more than 0.05 per- 
cent antimony, arsenic, cadmium, mercury, 
or selenium; or soluble barium in excess of 
1 percent of the total barium present. Fi- 
nalization of the regulations proposed herein 
in conjunction with section 2(q)(1)(A) of 
the Federal Hazardous Substances Act, will 
have the additional effect of automatically 
banning any toy or other article intended 
for use by children which is produced after 
effective date of these regulations and which 
bears such paint or other surface-coating 
material. 

Therefore, pursuant to provisions of the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act (secs. 2(f) 
(1) (B), 2(q) (1) (A), 8(a), and 3(b), 74 Stat. 
372, 374-375 as amended. 80 Stat. 1304; 15 
U.S.C. 1261, 1262), and the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act (sec. 701, 52 Stat. 
1055-56 as amended; 21 U.S.C. 371), and un- 
der authority delegated to him (21 CFR 
2.120), the Commissioner proposes that a 
new subparagraph be added to § 191.5 (a) 
and that a new subparagraph be added to 
§ 191.7(b), as follows. 


§ 191.5 Products declared to be hazardous 
substances under section 3(a) of 
the act. 

(a) The Commissioner finds that the fol- 
lowing articles are hazardous substances 
within the meaning of the act because they 
are capable of causing substantial personal 
injury or substantial illness during or as a 
proximate result of any customary or rea- 
sonably foreseeable handling or use: 

(2) Paint and other surface-coating ma- 
terials, produced or shipped in interstate 
commerce after the effective date of this 
regulation, containing any of the heavy me- 
tals specified below at a level exceeding that 
which is essential under good manufacturing 
practices or in any event containing amounts 
of such heavy metals as follows: 

(i) Lead compounds of which the lead 
content (calculated as the metal) is in ex- 
cess of 0.5 percent of the total weight of the 
contained solids or dried paint film; or 

(ii) Antimony, arsenic, cadmium, mercury, 
and selenium of which the metal content 
individually or in total (calculated as the 
metal) exceeds 0.05 percent of the total 


weight of the contained solids or dried paint 
film; or 
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(iii) Barium compounds of which the water 
soluble barium (calculated as the metal) 
exceeds 1 percent of the total barium pres- 
ent. 

§ 191.7. Products requiring special labeling 
under section 3(b) of the act. 


a > + r * 


(b) The Commissioner finds that these 
substances present special hazards and that 
the labeling required by section 2(p)(1) of 
the act is not adequate for the protection of 
the public health. Under section 3(b) of the 
act the following specific label statements are 
deemed necessary to supplement the label- 
ing required by section 2(p)(1) of the act: 


* + + * 


(7) Paint and other surface-coating mate- 
rials declared to be hazardous under § 191.5 
(a) (2) shall bear on the main panel of their 
label, in addition to the requirements of 
§ 191.101(a), the statement “contains 

”, the blank being filled in with the 
name of each heavy metal present in the 
amount specified in §191.5(a)(2). Such 
paint and other surface-coating materials 
shall also bear on their labeling the signal 
word “Warning,” and the following addi- 
tional statement or its practical equivalent: 


“Contains 


Dried film of this paint may be harmful 
if eaten or chewed, 

Do not apply on toys and other children’s 
articles, furniture, or interior surfaces of any 
dwelling or facility which may be occupied 
or used by children. 

Do not apply on those exterior surfaces of 
dwelling units, such as windowsills, porches, 
stairs, or railings, to which children may be 
commonly exposed. 

Keep out of the reach of children.” 
the blank being filled in with the name of 
each heavy metal present in the amount 
specified in § 191.5(a) (2). 

Interested persons may, within 60 days 
after publication hereof in the FEDERAL REG- 
IsTER, file with the Hearing Clerk, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Room 6-88, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, 
Md., 20852, written comments (preferably in 
quintuplicate) regarding this proposal. Com- 
ments may be accompanied by a memo- 
randum or brief in support thereof. Received 
comments may be seen in the above office 
during working hours, Monday through 
Friday. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1972. 

Reply to Attn of: EPA-AR-R. 

Subject: Comments on FDA Proposal to De- 
clare Certain Heavy Metal-Containing 
Paints and Other Surface-Coatings to 
Require Special Labeling for Child Pro- 
tection. 

To: Hearing Clerk, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

This memorandum is in response to the 
invitation for comments on the subject pro- 
posal published by the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs in the Federai Register on No- 
vember 2, 1971. 

The Environmental Protection Agency is 
concerned about the problem of lead poison- 
ing in children. In order to reduce the burden 
of lead in children, we will soon propose a 
program to accelerate the reduction and 
eventual removal of lead from gasoline. 

Since most cases of lead poisoning in chil- 
dren are attributable to consumption of lead- 
base paint, we have undertaken to determine 
the maximum safe percent of lead by weight 
in dried paint necessary to protect the public 
health. These studies, elaborated in the at- 
tached in-house technical report, indicate 
that lead paint in excess of 0.05% could con- 
stitute a danger to the health of children 
with pica. Our conclusion is similar to that 
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of the American Academy of Pediatrics, 
which strongly recommended that lead paint 
in excess of 0.06% should not be permitted. 
We believe that cautionary labeling will 
not be adequate to protect the public health 
and safety from any potential hazards asso- 
ciated with the use of paints containing more 
than 0.05% by weight of the dry solids. Many 
families may occupy a dwelling after the 
paint can label. This problem may be pre- 
vented through banning of lead-base paint in 
interstate commerce and advice to local au- 
thorities when interstate commerce is not 
involved. 
STANLEY M. GREENFIELD, 
Assistant Administrator for Research and 
Monitoring. 
Attachment. 


A CONTROL STRATEGY FoR LEAD IN PAINT— 
IN-HOUSE TECHNICAL REPORT—FirsT DRAFT 


(By K. Bridbord, C. Shy, D. Hammer, H. Gold- 
berg, V. Newill, and W. Nelson) 


BACKGROUND 


Available evidence indicates that lead in 
human tissues seryes no useful biological 
function. Even at low blood concentrations, 
lead adversely affects metabolism by inhibit- 
ing critical enzyme systems (1). At higher 
concentrations, lead can produce severe dis- 
ease and even death. Accordingly, any in- 
crease in lead body burden is undesirable. 
All known sources of human lead exposure 
must be carefully controlled. 

Clinical lead poisoning is caused primarily 
by childhood ingestion of lead-based paint 
(2). Every year hundreds of children die 
from lead poisoning and many thousands 
more receive permanent, irreversible central 
nervous system damage from lead ingestion. 
Recent proposals have advocated limiting 
lead content in paint as a means to prevent 
lead poisoning among future generations 
(3). However, agreement concerning how 
severe this restriction should be has not 
been reached. 

Among the general adult population, food 
is the primary contributor to lead body bur- 
den. Air and water are additional exposure 
routes. For children predisposed to pica (eat- 
ing nonfood objects), the primary source of 
lead body burden is lead-based paint. Lead in 
street dust and soil are additional potentially 
significant exposure mechanisms in this 
group (4). 

Comprehensive programs to decrease lead 
exposure have advocated eliminating lead in 
gasoline and rehabilitating deteriorating 
housing containing lead-based peeling paint. 
However, even low lead paint used in the 
rehabilitation process or in new construction 
could become a source of lead exposure in the 
future. Thus, careful thought must be given 
to what constitutes a “safe” concentration 
of lead in paint. Our paper will re-examine 
this problem to arrive at an independent 
estimate of a “safe” lead level in paint. 


THE CONTROL STRATEGY 


The physiology of lead absorption and ex- 
cretion in adults is well documented. Corre- 
sponding studies in children are limited. An 
“average” 70 Kg adult takes in approximately 
300 ug of lead via food and water (5). Of this, 
up to 10% is absorbed from the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Lead intake via the respira- 
tory route is much more complete. Approxi- 
mately one third of all inhaled lead is 
retained and almost all of this is absorbed 
(6). A figure of 30% reasonably estimates 
the quantity of lead absorbed from inhaled 
air. 

Studies indicate that children aged 1-3 
years (10-18 Kg) ingest, on the average, 130 
ug of lead each day from food and water (7). 
Based upon data from adults, up to 10% of 
this, or 13 ug per day will be absorbed. 
Children this age inhale approximately 6 
cubic meters of air daily. Ambient air lead 
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levels close to heavy traffic combusting gaso- 
line containing lead are expected to average 
at least 5 ug lead per cubic meter. Assuming 
30% absorption, a 1-3 year old child would 
absorb approximately 5x6x0.3—9 ug lead per 
day from the air. 

Since significant increases in lead exposure 
and body burden are undesirable (especially 
in children prone to pica) strategies to limit 
lead exposure must prevent body burden 
increments. A maximum daily permissible 
intake (not absorption) of elemental lead 
in children of 300 „g is already established 
(8). Even if lead emissions from automobiles 
are eliminated in the future (98% of air- 
borne lead is from gasoline combustion (9J), 
possible lead ingestion from peeling paint 
must still not be allowed to significantly ex- 
ceed background lead intake from food and 
water. This is because lead intake of 130 ag 
per day in a 1-3 year old child is already 
nearly half his daily permissible intake. 

ACCEPTABLE LEVELS 

Peeling paint is significantly denser than 
water. When considering potential lead in- 
gestion from specific volumes of peelng paint, 
assumptions that the density of paint equals 
that of water yield conservative estimates. 
On this basis the following tables can be 
constructed. 

TABLE I* 

Paint Ingestion As A Function of Volume 

Intake (Teaspoons). 


Volume of Peeling Paint 
Ingested (teaspoons) 


Grams of Paint 
Ingested 


* The density of water is one gram per 
cubic centimeter, Since one teaspoon con- 
tains 5 cubic centimeters of water this is 
equivalent to 5 grams of paint with a density 
equal to that of water. 

TABLE I1,—TOTAL LEAD INGESTION FROM PAINT, MICRO- 
GRAM (DAILY AVERAGE) 


[In percent] 


Concentration of lead in paint 
0. 05 0.1 0.5 


0. 01 


Teaspoons of 
peeling paint 
i ed: 


Source: Based upon absorbing 10 percent of all ingested lead 
from the GI tract, table III can be constructed. 


TABLE 1II.—TOTAL LEAD ABSORPTION FROM PAINT, 
MICROGRAM (DAILY AVERAGE) 


{In percent] 


Concentration of lead in paint 
0.05 0.1 0.5 


0.01 


Teaspoons of 
peeling paint 
ingested: 

CO oe i 


25. 
25. 
50. 


500 


Clearly, according to Table III, the only 
lead paint concentration that offers reason- 
ably complete protection is 0.01%. Even at 
0.05% lead in paint, ingestion of only one 
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twentieth of a teaspoon of paint per day 
(containing 12.5 ug lead) will nearly double 
baseline absorption from food and water 
(13 ug) in a 1-3 year old child (10-18 Kg). 
Although data on children are limited, the 
best available evidence in adults indicates 
that doubling daily intake (absorption) of 
lead from a baseline of 40 ug per day in a 
70 Kg adult raises blood lead concentration 
from about 20 to 35 ug/100 g, a level closely 
associated with significant impairment of 
hemoglobin synthesis (10). 

Quadrupling baseline absorption in adults 
raises blood leads to greater than 50 ug/ 
100 g, a level close to that occasionally asso- 
ciated with clinical lead poisoning in some 
children (11), Ingestion of only one tenth of 
@ teaspoon of 0.1% lead paint per day more 
than quadruples baseline absorption of 13 ug 
per day in a 1-3 year old child. Thus, paint 
containing even 0.1% lead used in residential 
areas poses a significant potential danger to 
future generations of children. 

Although the data in Table III have not 
been substantiated by direct experimental 
evidence, they certainly are a most conserva- 
tive estimate of lead ingestion from paint. 
Most chips of peeling lead paint are signifi- 
cantly denser than water. Table ITI is based 
upon ingestion of lead chips that are only 
as dense as water. However, pertinent other 
factors such as dietary deficiency states (low 
iron and low calcium) which potentially 
might predipose to increased lead absorption 
from the gut in excess of 10% have not been 
considered in this analysis. Furthermore, no 
additional safety factor has been included in 
these calculations. 

Although there may be room for debate 
regarding whether 0.05% or 0.01% lead in 
paint should be the upper acceptable limit, 
clearly a level higher than this is unaccept- 
able. In a recent press release (12), based 
upon an independent method of analysis, the 
American Academy of Pediatrics strongly 
recommended that lead in paint in excess of 
0.06% lead should not be permitted. Their 
estimate is in close agreement with ours. 


SUMMARY 


A control strategy to prevent childhood 
lead ingestion from paint in future genera- 
tions is presented. This is based upon no 
significant increase of lead intake beyond 
baseline levels from food and water. Accord- 
ing to our analysis, lead in paint even at 
0.05% is a potential hazard to children prone 
to pica. A lead concentration of 0.01% 
would reasonably protect all children except 
those with extreme tendencies for paint in- 
gestion. Independent analyses support our 
view that at no time should future use of 
paint containing lead in excess of 0.05%, and 
preferably not in excess of 0.01%, be permit- 
ted in residential areas. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, 

January 31, 1971. 

To: Charles C. Edwards, M.D., Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

From: Jane S. Lin-Fu, M.D., Pediatric Con- 
sultant, Maternal and Child Health Sery- 
ice. 

Subject: Lead-Based Paint, 21 CFR, Part 191, 
Federal Register, Volume 36, Number 211, 
November 2, 1971. 

As one deeply concerned with the problem 
of lead-based paint poisoning in children, I 
would like to endorse the position taken by 
the American Academy of Pediatrics on the 
issue under consideration as presented in its 
memo addressed to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration dated November 30, 1971. In 
reviewing the problem of childhood lead 
poisoning, the following facts are obvious: 

1. The 0.5 percent limit on lead content of 
paint set by the FDA is inadequate to deal 
with the health hazard of lead paint among 
children when such paint is used on surfaces 
to which children are likely to be exposed. 
The daily permissible intake (DPI) of lead 
among young children should not exceed 
300 ug. of lead that can be taken from other 
sources before the DPI is exceeded. Ingestion 
of a single square centimeter of multilayered 
paint chips with 0.5 percent of lead content 
could easily provide a child with more than 
150 ug. of lead. Repeated ingestion of a larger 
amount of paint chips over a prolonged 
period, easily possible among children with 
pica, can result in poisoning. 

2. Labeling paint for lead content is in- 
effective in protecting the public for the 
following reasons: 

a. The label may be totally disregarded or 
may be misinterpreted by the consumer. 

b. Once the paint is applied on to a surface, 
the label loses its effect completely. 

3. Today, most, if not all, communities 
faced with the problem of lead-based paint 
poisoning are unable to cope with the task 
of eliminating lead hazards from housing. 
The overwhelming number of houses with 
lead hazards and the expense involved have 
been the main deterrents in the battle 
against this man-made disease. The tragic 
mistake of painting millions of houses with 
paint containing hazardous amounts of lead 
in the past decades was made in ignorance. 
With our current knowledge of the health 
hazards of lead in paint, it is inexcusable to 
repeat the mistakes of the past and per- 
petuate a disease that is preventable. 

I would therefore urge the Food and Drug 
Administration to reconsider its proposed 
regulation on the issue and make modifica- 
tions as recommended by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 

JANE S. LIn-Fvu, M.D. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS, 
Evanston, Ill., November 30, 1971. 

HEARING, CLERK, 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 

Subject: Lead Based Paint. 

Reference: 21 CFR Part 191, Federal Register, 
November 2, 1971. 

Dear Sir: The attached statement regard- 
ing the content of lead in paints is filed with 
the Food and Drug Administration in re- 
sponse to the proposed regulations appearing 
in the November 2, 1971 Federal Register. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics urges 
that the public health and safety be pro- 
tected by early promulgation of final regula- 
tions pertaining to the lead content in 
paints, and that the limit for lead be revised 
downward to “minimum traces” or <0.06% 
of the total weight for paints intended for 
use on interior surfaces and on toys and 
other children’s articles. 

The Academy concurs with the statement 
of the Commissioner in issuing the proposed 
regulation that “paint containing small 
amounts of lead in excess of the proposed 
levels (.6%) may not be toxic in themselves; 
but when considered in conjunction with 
other sources of lead in the environment 
they constitute a substantial addition*to the 
body burden that can reasonably be avoided 
through the application of available tech- 
nology.” It is our finding that paint with 
5% lead will not provide sufficient protec- 
tion for young children one to three years 
of age. We further concur with the FDA 
that “any unnecessary exposure should be 
eliminated or minimized,” but differ in re- 
gard to the standard to be adopted to achieve 
this end. 

Despite voluntary standards, reports indi- 
cate paint on children’s toys in excess of 
the standard. Congressional testimony has 
revealed the continued availability of paints 
in excess of the standard for use on toys and 
products with which children usually come 
in contact. The implication that paints are 
safe for use on children’s products through 
pictures thereof on paint containers nullifies 
the minimal value which might exist in cau- 
tionary labeling. 

One of the Academy’s current concerns is 
with the setting of limits which give some 
margin of safety with respect to prevention 
of lead poisoning in children, Unfortunately, 
labeling of paint containers will have little 
effect in preventing this disease. Conse- 
quently, it is our firm conclusion that firm 
action is now needed in order to minimize 
the lead poisoning health hazard to future 
generations of children. 

The members of the Academy’s Committee 
on Environmental Hazards are: Paul F. 
Wehrle, M.D., Chairman; Robert L, Brent, 
M.D.; J. Julian Chisolm, Jr., M.D.; John L. 
Doyle, M.D.; Emmett L. Fagan, M.D.; Lau- 
rence Finberg, M.D.; Robert W. Miller, M.D.; 
Andre J. Nahmias, M.D.; G. D. Carlyle 
Thompson, M.D.; and Robert J. M. Horton, 
M.D., Consultant. 

Please be assured of our continuing inter- 
est in this problem and our availability in 
further assisting the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE K. DEGNON, 
Director, Department of Government 
Liaison. 


MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO Foop AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION, NOVEMBER 30, 1971 


Subject: Lead Based Paint 
Reference: 21 CFR Part 191, Federal Register, 
November 2, 1971 

The American Academy of Pediatrics files 
the following comments on the matter at 
issue and now under consideration: 

It is recommended that the Food and 
Drug Administration promulgate a final reg- 
ulation pertaining to the lead content in 
paints and that the limit for lead be re- 
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vised downward from the proposed 5% to 
“minimum traces” or <0.06% of the total 
weight of the contained solids (including 
pigment, film solids and driers). This recom- 
mendation is based on the study of recently 
published materials,’ ? 34 based upon an eval- 
uation of data published after the 1% volun- 
tary standard for lead was originally estab- 
lished in 1955 by the American National 
Standards Institute, The American Academy 
of Pediatrics recommends that paints con- 
taining more than minimum traces of lead 
be declared banned hazardous substances, if 
intended for use on children’s toys, furni- 
ture, or interior surfaces. 

Upon review and evaluation of available 
data in children and adults, an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee (B. G. King, Chairman)! recently 
concluded that for children the maximum 
daily permissible intake (DPI) of lead from 
all sources should not exceed 300 ug Pb/day.* 
If average daily intake is maintained below 
this level, blood lead concentrations are un- 
likely to exceed 40 ,g Pb/100 G whole blood. 
At this level of intake, it is estimated that 
the amount assimilated by one to three year 
old children could probably be excreted; so 
that no net increment in total body lead 
burden would be anticipated. It is estimated 
that approximately one-half of this 300 
Pb/day intake would be derived from usual 
food, water and air, so that intake from all 
other sources on the average should not 
exceed 150 „g Pb/day. In particular, average 
daily intakes below this DPI would not be 
associated with any significant increment in 
soft tissue lead content, It is this portion 
of the total body lead burden which appears 
to be responsible for the known toxic effects 
of lead. 

Available data indicate that increments 
in total lead intake above this DPI increase 
assimilation (see Chapter 3 in Reference 2) 
and raise blood levels above 40 „g Pb/100 G 
whole blood. Such increments may be asso- 
ciated with increase in the soft tissue com- 
ponent of the total body lead burden. At 
blood lead concentrations of 40 to 50 „g 
Pb/100 G whole blood, some individuals may 
show minimal adverse metabolic response in 
the form of increased delta-aminolevulinic 
acid (ALA) excretion in urine (see refernce 
No. 2, Chapter 4). Increased ALA excretion 
in urine is the metabolic response most spe- 
cifically associated with rising concentra- 
tions of lead in the soft tissues. Increments 
in total assimilation of lead to levels five- 
fold to tenfold above that assimilated from 
usual dietary intake, if continued for several 
weeks or months, clearly can bring such per- 
sons into the range of adverse metabolic ef- 
fects and can be statistically correlated with 
blood lead levels in the range of 60-80 ug Pb/ 
100 G whole blood. In some instances, per- 
sons with blood lead concentrations in this 
range may show non-specific symptoms com- 
patible with, but not diagnostic of, clinical 
plumbism. 

At blood lead concentrations of 60 ug Pb/ 
100 G whole blood higher, x-ray evidence of 
abnormal skeletal mineralization at the ends 
of growing long bones occurs in some children 
when excessive intake persists for several 
weeks or months or longer. Such undesirable 
effects should be avoided in young growing 
children, 

It is concluded, therefore, to preserve 
health, prevent adverse metabolic effects at- 
tributable to increased soft tissue lead con- 
tent in growing children and to minimize 
the risk of serious poisoning, the total daily 
intake of lead should be limited to <300 ag 
Pb/day. A policy statement recently approved 
by the Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service similarly concluded that blood 
lead concentrations >40 ag Pb/100 whole 
blood be considered indicative of undue ex- 
posure to lead and that children with blood 
lead concentrations in the 50-80 ug Pb/100 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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G whole blood range be considered as possible 
eases of lead intoxication and that such 
children require further medical evaluation.* 
In view of the prevalence of pica in one to 
three year old children, the permissible con- 
tent of lead in paint should be considered 
with the foregoing in mind. 

The content of lead in paint calculated as 
elemental lead and expressed as a percent of 
the total weight of the paint may be a good 
criterion by industry for the content of lead 
in paint per se. However, this is not a good 
criterion for evaluating the health hazard 
present in chips of paint from surface cover- 
ings of the walls, windows, doors, furniture, 
and other objects to which children may be 
exposed. It is the weight of lead in the chips 
that determines the health hazard. Recent 
studies ë indicate that the weight of multi- 
layer paint chips can be related to the num- 
ber of layers of paint applied to a surface. In 
this way, the amount of lead in single and 
multiple layers of paint can be calculated 
from the percentage of lead contained in the 
paint, Such calculations are shown in Table 
1, For example, studies at the U.S.P.H.S. In- 
jury Control Laboratory, Providence, R.I” in- 
dicate that 1 sq. cm. of one layer of interior 
paint may weigh 5.2-8.0 mg (avg.—6.5 mg) 
and that six layers of paint may weigh 37.0- 
40.6 mg (avg.—38.8). Sixty-nine samples of 
multilayer paint chips obtained from old 
dwellings in Philadelphia were found to weigh 
89+33 mg per sq. cm. of exposed surface. 
(The term “sq. cm. of exposed surface” is used 
here because of the difficulty in sampling a 
precise and reproducible volume of paint 
under field conditions). Forty mg of interior 
paint (6 layers) containing 1% of lead in 
the final dried solids would contain 400 ug 
Pb. Using the same calculation, a 10-layered 
paint surface containing 1% lead might con- 
tain 650 wg Pb/sq. cm. of exposed surface. 
The calculated dose in either instance is in 
excess of the calculated DPI (daily permis- 
sible intake). One sq. cm. of 6 layers of paint 
on a surface containing 0.1% lead would con- 
tain 40 „g Pb; whereas at 0.05% lead, 1 sq. 
em. of a 6-layered surface would contain 20 
ug Pb. In this last instance, ingestion of a 
paint chip with 1 sq. cm. (6.25 cm?) of ex- 
posed surface per day on the average can be 
calculated to provide a dose of 125 ug Pb. 
Thus, 125 ag of lead from paint, together 
with an allowance of 150 ag of lead from the 
usual lead content of food, water, and air 
approaches the DPI of 300 ug Pb from all 
sources but would make little allowance for 
such other non-dietary sources as the child 
may encounter è ®. 

Also to be considered is the prevalence of 
pica in young children. It is estimated that 
approximately 50% of children between one 
and three years of age repetitively ingest 
non-food substances. Abdominal x-rays ob- 
tained in the diagnostic evaluation of chil- 
dren suspected of having lead poisoning in- 
dicate that very large quantities of foreign 
substances such as paint, putty, and plaster 
may be ingested, often without the parents’ 
awareness, 

A federal standard for lead to <0.06% is 
needed in order to minimize this particular 
health hazard to future generations of chil- 
dren. At the present time, lead poisoning as 
seen in children is related to old, deteriorated 
housing so that a federal standard is un- 
likely to have a significant impact on plumb- 
ism as now seen, Nevertheless, as this old 
housing is replaced or rehabilitated, safe cov- 
ering should be used in order to minimize 
hazards to the health of future children. 
Because pica has been a well-recognized 
habit among humans for many centuries, it 
appears unlikely that this behavioral pat- 
tern will quickly change. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics en- 
dorses the principle contained in the petition 
filed with the Commissioner that paints con- 
taining more than minute traces of lead be 
declared as banned hazardous substances, if 
intended for use on children's products or 
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interior surfaces. It appears that cautionary 
labeling will not adequately protect the pub- 
lic health and safety. 

It should be further noted that therapy 
is not effective in reversing or preventing per- 
manent brain damage associated with se- 
vere forms of acute lead poisoning such as 
acute encephalopathy. It is currently esti- 
mated that 40% or more survivors of en- 
cephalopathy sustain permanent brain dam- 
age. In order to provide a margin of safety 
against such occurrences, which are not re- 
versible by current methods of chelation 
therapy, it is essential that the level of ex- 
posure be reduced. Promulgation of a fed- 
eral standard with respect to lead to mini- 
mum traces and certainly to <0.06% Pb 
probably would provide a safety factor of 
five with respect to doses unequivocally asso- 
ciated with demonstrable adverse metabolic 
responses in virtually all individual and clin- 
ical toxcity in some. Except in instances of 
voracious pica for paint, it would probably 
provide a safety factor of at least 20 with 
respect to the average daily intake, which is 
probably necessary to cause encephalopathy 
and fatalities in children. Such a safety fac- 
tor would appear to be a minimum require- 
ment. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
Washington, D.C., January 3, 1972. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
jare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sm: Prevention of childhood lead 
poisoning has long been an Association pol- 
icy. Our official concern and recommendations 
were recently expressed in the 1969 resolu- 
tion on Childhood Lead Poisoning. 

The recently passed Childhood Lead Poi- 
soning Prevention Act (P.L. 91-695) and 
DHEW's support of studies of the problem 
are small steps in the right direction. Re- 
cently developed evidence suggests that the 
problem is far more widespread than origi- 
nally indicated. Accordingly, we support Ad- 
ministration action which would demonstra- 
bly lead to the reduction and control of this 
disease. 

The Food and Drug Administraticn’s pro- 
posal (21 CFR Part 191, Federal Register, No- 
vember 2, 1971) to require interior paints 
containing more than 0.5 percent lead by 
weight to bear a warning label fails to provide 
the degree of protection we believe is desirable 
and practicable. Labeling of paint containers 
will have little effect in preventing this 
disease. 

Accordingly, we endorse the proposal of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics as contained 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 8, 
1971, on pages 45640-41, which urges: 

“.., that the public health and safety be 
protected by early promulgation of final regu- 
lations pertaining to lead content in paints, 
and that the limit for lead be revised down- 
ward to ‘minimum traves or <0.06% of the 
total weight for paints intended for use on 
interior surfaces and on toys and other chil- 
dren's articles.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. KIMMEY, M.D., 
Executive Director. 


STATE or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Albany, N.Y., December 13, 1971. 


CHARLES C. Epwarps, M.D., 


Commissioner of Food and Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Rockville, Md. 


Attention: Hearing Clerk 

Deak Docror Epwaros: Our Department is 
gratified that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is adopting standards for lead based 
paint for the purpose of preventing child- 
hood lead poisoning. 

In 1970 the New York State Legislature 
enacted a standard prohibiting the use of 
paint containing more than one percent of 
metallic lead based on the total non-volatile 
content of the paint on any interior surface 
of a dwelling. Our subsequent experience 
indicates that this statutory prohibition is 
useful but the level of metallic lead in such 
paints has been set too high. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics’ 
Committee on Environmental Hazards has 
recommended that the lead content of paint 
used on interior surfaces be revised down- 
ward to a level of 0.06 percent of the total 
weight of contained solids. 

It is our intention to recommend this new 
level to our State Legislature when it con- 
venes in January. Since most such paint is 
in interstate commerce, to be truly effective, 
we urge that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of paint intended for household uses if the 
paint has a lead content in excess of the 
standard recommended by the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. A mere labeling re- 
quirement is insufficient. = 

If we are to eradicate lead based paint 
poisoning we must eliminate the lead in the 
paint. The New York State Department of 
Health urges that you establish such a stand- 
ard which I believe you have authority to 
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do under the provisions of the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act. The overwhelm- 
ing evidence is that the further introduction 
of lead-contained paint into our house- 
holds creates a potential health hazard 
which cannot be eradicated by a mere cau- 
tionary labeling requirement. Lead based 
paint must be banned not merely labeled. 
Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW C. FLECK, Jr., M.D., 
First Deputy Commissioner. 


THE Crry or NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS, 
New York, N.Y., December 8, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 
Proposal by the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs that a new subparagraph be 
added to 191.5(a) and a new subpara- 
graph be added to 191.7(b) to declare 
certain heavy metal-containing paints 
and other surface-coatings Hazardous 
Substances, and to require special label- 
ing of same for child protection. 

Dear Sm: The Department of Consumer 
Affairs opposes as regressive the proposal by 
the Commissioner of Food and Drugs to de- 
clare certain heavy metal-containing paints 
and other surface-coatings Hazardous Sub- 
stances and to require special labeling of 
same for child protection. 

Our position is based on the following 
points: 

1, A warning attesting to the hazardous 
nature of these substances on the product 
label is of no consequence once the paint has 
been applied to the intended surface or, more 
importantly, years later when it peels or 
flakes and thus making itself readily acces- 
sible to curious, omnivorous infants. 

2. The young children, who are the prin- 
cipal victims of lead poisoning when they 
eat toxic surface coatings, can not read. 

8. A label warning would tend to imply 
that manufacturers may escape responsibility 
for the potential toxicity of their products. 

We are pleased that “the Commissioner 
has concluded that the scope of the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act fully encompasses 
the question of cumulative toxicity,” espe- 
cially in light of the Commissioner’s finding 
that the potential hazard from paints con- 
taining lead must be “considered in conjunc- 
tion with other sources of lead in the environ- 
ment.” In New York City and other urban 
areas, this is not a minor consideration. 

On the other hand, the Commissioner’s 
contention that the proposed amendments 
“will have the additional effect of automati- 
cally banning any toy or other article in- 
tended for use by children . . . which bears 
such paint or other surface-coating material” 
seems naive at best. While the proposed 
amendment would require the labels of these 
products to contain a warning against ap- 
plying them to toys and other children’s ar- 
ticles, there is absolutely no way such a 
“warning” could possibly be enforced. 

Finally, our experience with a similar regu- 
lation (173.13 of the New York City Health 
Code) has been extremely discouraging. Al- 
though said regulation has been in effect lo- 
cally since 1959, between 10-30% of paints 
are not correctly labeled at point of sale. 

In conclusion, we strongly urge the Com- 
missioner to reconsider his position and to 
support instead the proposal of Joseph A. 
Page et al. to classify as Banned Hazardous 
Substances paints and surface coverings con- 
taining more than minute traces of lead. We 
further suggest that this classification be ex- 
tended to cover paints and surface-coatings 
intended for household use if they contain 
heavy metals (e.g. antimony, arsenic, barium, 
cadmium, mercury, selenium) which the 
Commissioner has found to be hazardous sub- 
stances. 

Very truly yours, 
Bess MYERSON, Commissioner. 


Re: 
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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 24, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Str: The Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health wishes to comment on the pro- 
posed changes in the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Act, sections 2(f) (1) (B), 2(q) (1) (A), 
3(a), and 3(b), 74 Stat. 372. 374-375 as 
amended, 80 Stat. 1304: 15 U.S.C. 1261, 1262, 
and the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
(Sec. 701. 52 Stat. 1055-56 as amended; 21 
U.S.C. 371), and under authority delegated to 
him (21 CFR 2.120), the Commissioner pro- 
poses that a new subparagraph be added to 
191.5(a) and 191.7 (b) as indicated in the at- 
tached copy of the Federal Register. In Phila- 
delphia, childhood lead poisoning is recog- 
nized as one of the most serious public 
health problems affecting our urban so- 
ciety. Although the proposed Regulation 
changes are a step in the right direction 
we do not believe that these changes are 
adequate to prevent the occurrence of child- 
hood lead poisoning in urban areas. Phila- 
delphia has had an ordinance and regulations 
to control childhood lead poisoning since 
1966. In the implementation of these regula- 
tions it has been found that a precautionary 
labelling requirement which exists in the 
Philadelphia Regulations and is similar to 
that proposed in Section 191.7 has been in- 
sufficient to prevent the continued sale and 
application of lead paint on interior surfaces, 
toys and furniture. 

This has been inadequate for a number of 
reasons which include: (1) the general public 
does not always read the label, (2) fre- 
quently, lead poisoning occurs among ethnic 
groups who do not read English, (3) persons 
involved in the sale of paint do not always 
ask where the paint is to be applied, (4) fre- 
quently, paint has been purchased for the 
intended use out of doors and that which has 
been left over is used on interior surfaces, (5) 
the application of lead paint only upon ex- 
terior surfaces does not preclude the possi- 
bility of children developing lead poisoning 
because paint is as frequently available to 
children on an exterior surface as it is on an 
interior surface. 

The Department also objects to the addi- 
tion of section 191.5 in which lead paint is 
defined as that which contains in excess of 
0.5% of the total weight of the contained 
solids or dried paint film as lead content. It 
is our belief that the allowance of this much 
lead in paint is far too much and that this 
section should read “lead compounds of 
which the lead content (calculated as the 
metal) is not in excess of 0.05% of the total 
weight of the contained solids or dried paint 
film.” This would eliminate lead as a con- 
stituent in paint other than that which 
would represent merely a trace and which in 
all probability would not present a hazard to 
children as far as childhood lead poisoning is 
concerned even with the application of a 
number of layers of paint which is the prob- 
lem which we are now facing in urban areas 
where there may be as many as 20 layers of 
lead paint on woodwork surfaces and where 
the lead content accumulates layer upon 
layer. It is the intention of the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Health to seek this type 
of legislation locally as the minimum step 
required to prevent childhood lead poisoning 
and it would seem appropriate that the Food 
and Drug Administration would have regula- 
tions that would be no less stringent than 
this. 

I would very much appreciate having our 
statement published in the Federal Register. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN R. INGRAHAM, M.D. 
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COUNTY or Los ANGELES, 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 21, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 


Dear Sir: This department, along with all 
other health agencies, is concerned with 
the actual and potential lead poisoning 
problem in the United States. 

We have noted that the FDA has intro- 
duced a proposal to lower the maximum 1% 
level for paint as defined in the Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act of 1971. 
However, we note that household paint may, 
under proposed regulations, still contain 
more than the 0.5% lead if appropriately 
labeled. 

It is our position that even 0.5% is too 
high and therefore endorse the recent rec- 
ommendations of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, which advised that a maximum 
of 0.06% lead be permitted in paint. At 
that level it would be quite a task for a 
toddler to ingest sufficient paint (chips) to 
result in an ever increasing body lead bur- 
den, the effects of which eventually lead to 
actual poisoning. 

To not take a really firm stand in this 
matter would surely be a sad commentary 
of our concern for children who, after all, 
soon become tomorrow’s leaders. All of us 
must help to ensure development of their 
maximum potential abilities. 

Sincerely, 
G. A. HEIDBREDER, M.P.H.. 
Health Officer. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 19, 1972. 


Commissioner CHARLES C., EDWARDS, 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Rockville, Md. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER EDWARDS: I am writing 
to you in regard to your proposed legislation 
concerning the hazardous substance, lead in 
paint. I would strongly recommend that you 
reconsider the standard for the amount of 
lead that be allowed in household interior 
and exterior paints. It would seem to me that 
the work done by Dr. Barry King, in Cincin- 
nati, and reported by his committee, in the 
Journal of Diseases of Children, would sup- 
port a standard of less than .06% of the 
total weight of paint be made-up of lead. 
There is no question that the presence of 
any lead in paint, in one sense or another, 
can be harmful to small children. At the 
present time this country faces a relative 
epidemic of lead poisoning in all of our large 
cities. It would seem unwise to me to allow 
the possibility for lead poisoning to continue 
through the 20th and into the 2ist century. 
By eliminating lead from paint, at this time, 
it might be possible to eventually look for a 
day when lead poisoning will be a thing of 
the past. Please reconsider your recommenda- 
tions concerning the hazardous substance 
lead in paint, Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
FREDERIC D. BURG, M.D., 
Associate Director of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners. 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

December 1, 1971. 
HEARING CLERE, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sm: The enclosed is a comment on 
the Commissioner of Food and Drug’s “Pro- 
posal to Declare Certain Heavy Metal Con- 
taining Paints and other Surface Coatings 
to Require Special Labeling for Child Pro- 
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tection”, as published on page 20985 of the 
2 November 1971 issue of the Federal Register. 

1. Inclusion of all toxic heavy metals, 
rather than limiting the requirement to lead, 
is entirely appropriate. Little is known about 
the incidence of toxicity from cadmium, sel- 
enium, etc., but it is well known that lead- 
based paint is a widespread hazard. Since 
many children have pica, substances, like 
paint, which they are likely to ingest, should 
contain no substances which are cumulative 
poisons. 

2. I do not feel that “household”, as in 
household paints, is clearly defined. It is 
quite important that the proposed labeling 
regulation apply to all paints, both interior 
and exterior, which might be used in a home, 
school or other public building. The only 
exemption should be specialized surface coat- 
ing used in industry and for such structures 
as bridges, which require great resistance 
to weathering. 

The reason for this is simple: children with 
the habit of pica do not limit their ingestion 
of nonfood substances to indoors. Several in- 
stances have occurred in the Rhode Island 
Lead Screening Program of only exterior paint 
samples having high lead levels, at the home 
of a lead-poisoned child. In addition, the in- 
cidence of lead poisoning is considerably 
higher in the summer when children spend 
much of their time outdoors, 

3. Finally, I am not at all convinced that 
a labeling requirement is sufficient to pre- 
vent heavy-metal poisoning in children. It is 
well known that high-lead paints are readily 
available to the consumer, to use as he may 
choose. That a label, no matter how bold and 
striking, is insufficient to prevent accidental 
or negligent misuse of a hazardous substance 
is amply attested to by the numerous poison- 
ings of children each year by other household 
chemicals, such as petroleum-based polishes 
and lye products. I feel strongly that banning 
heavy-metal-containing paints from manu- 
facture and sale is the only certain preven- 
tive measure. 

Sincerely, 
Davo L. STARBUCK, M.D. 
Division of Epidemiology. 


NATURAL RESOURCES DEFENSE 
COUNCIL, INC., 
Washington, D.C., December 29, 1971. 
Re: (A) Proposal to Classify Paints Contain- 
ing More Than Minute Traces of Lead, 
36 Fed. Reg. 20986, November 2, 1971 
(B) Proposal to Declare Certain Heavy 
Metal-Containing Paints and Other Sur- 
face-Coatings To Require Special Label- 
ing for Child Protection, 36 Fed. Reg. 
20985, November 2, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Miss McCutuar: The Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council writes in support of 
the petition by Joseph A. Page and others, 
at 36 Fed. Reg. 20986 (hereafter Page peti- 
tion) and in partial opposition to the pro- 
posal of the Food and Drug Administration, 
at 36 Fed. Reg. 20985 (hereafter FDA pro- 
posal). The Page petition is preferable to the 
FDA proposal in two significant respects. 
First, the Page petition provides that any 
paint with more than minute traces of lead 
be declared a hazardous substance, in con- 
trast to the FDA proposal which would per- 
mit 0.5 percent lead in paints before taking 
any action. Second, the Page petition would 
ban lead-based paints, while the FDA pro- 
posal merely requires labeling. 

I. LEAD CONCENTRATIONS GREATER THAN MIN- 

UTE TRACES IN PAINT ARE HAZARDOUS TO 

HEALTH 


In their comments of November 30, 1971 
on the Page petition and the FDA proposal, 


and 
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the American Academy of Pediatrics calcu- 
lates that a one square inch chip of paint in 
six layers with an average lead content of 
0.05 percent would provide a dose of 125 ug 
Pb. Accordingly, a similar chip of paint 
containing the FDA proposal’s 0.5 percent 
lead would provide a dose of 1250 4g Pb. This 
latter dose is far in excess of the “Daily 
Permissible Intake” of 300 ug Pb. cited by the 
Academy. We are of the opinion that the 
Page petition when considered with the 
Academy's comments presents reasonable 
grounds for a determination that paint or 
other surface-coating materials containing 
trace amounts and in any event amounts in 
excess of 0.05 percent lead are hazardous sub- 
stances, We are of the further opinion that 
failure of the Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs to promulgate a regulation to this 
effect would constitute a judicially review- 
able abuse of the discretion granted to him 
as delegate of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare by 15 U.S.C. § 1262. 


II. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SAFETY CAN BE ADE- 
QUATELY PROTECTED ONLY BY BANNING 
HAZARDOUS PAINTS 


Once a substance is determined to be a 
“hazardous substance,” 15 U.S.C. § 1261(q) 
(1) requires the Commissioner to consider 
whether the “degree or nature of the hazard 
involved in the presence or use of such sub- 
stance in households is such “that caution- 
ary labeling will not adequately protect the 
public health and safety, The introductory 
remarks accompanying the FDA proposal in- 
dicate that the Commissioner addressed him- 
self to the degree of the hazard only, com- 
pletely neglecting the special nature of the 
lead-based paint hazard. 

As regards the Commissioner’s considera- 
tion of the degree of the hazard, his conclu- 
sion that cautionary labeling is adequate be- 
cause he is unaware of reports of serious in- 
jury or death resulting from ingestion of 
paints containing 1 percent lead or less, is a 
classic non sequitur, Assuming for the mo- 
ment that children have not been seriously 
poisoned by ingesting paint of less than 1 
percent lead content, this would at best be 
an argument for not banning paints with 
less than 1 percent lead. It is certainly not 
an argument for not banning paints with 
greater than 1 percent lead. Such paints 
clearly have caused poisonings with serious 
consequences including death. Yet the FDA 
proposal will permit the continued market- 
ing of these paints, requiring labeling that 
does not even specify the lead content except 
that it is “in excess of 0.5 percent.” Further- 
more, the initial premise of the FDA proposal 
that paint with less than 1 percent lead is not 
seriously hazardous is contradicted by the 
following information: “a significant num- 
ber of children have been found in many 
cities in this country to have clinical lead 
poisoning with serious sequelae in whom it 
has been impossible to find sources of leaded 
paint in excess of 1% in the home.”* In 
view of the foregoing we are of the opinion 
that the degree of the hazard from paints 
with any but trace amounts of lead is pre- 
cisely such that cautionary labeling is inade- 
quate. 

The nature of the hazard presented by 
lead-based paint is such that the Commis- 
sioner is compelled by 15 U.S.C. § 1261(q) (1) 
to find that cautionary labeling is inadequate 
to protect public health and safety. In de- 
fining the term “label” (15 U.S.C. § 1261(n) ) 
Congress indicated the types of hazards 
against which labeling might be adequate 
protection. Labels are to appear either on the 
immediate container of a hazardous sub- 


*Letter of October 19, 1971 from Edmund 
O. Rothschild, M.D., and Joel Buxbaum, M.D. 
to Congressman William Ryan, reprinted at 
Congressional Record p. 44465, December 2, 
1971 (copy enclosed). 
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stance or upon the article itself if there is 
no immediate container. Such labeling obvi- 
ously can protect only against those hazards 
resulting from internal or external exposure 
to the substance while it is in its labelled 
form. If the substance during use inevitably 
becomes unlabelled and the hazard persists, 
clearly, the nature of the hazard is such that 
labeling is not adequate protection. The 
nature of the hazard from lead-based paints 
is of precisely this latter type. It is also the 
nature of this hazard that apartment dwel- 
lers with no children may paint with a leaded 
product only to be succeeded in their tenancy 
by dwellers with children. 

Furthermore, it is the nature of this hazard 
that children have complete freedom of ac- 
cess to the hazardous substance on walls, 
window sills, or furniture and that children 
are especially susceptible to poisoning by the 
substance. A child will suffer as much injury 
from chewing on a lead-painted window sill 
as from chewing on a lead-painted crib. Yet 
the FDA proposal will permit the window 
sill to be painted with the same paint which 
if used on the crib would cause it to be 
banned. The phrase “nature of the hazard” in 
clause (B) of § 1261{q)(1) clearly was meant 
to avoid such an absurd result. If a hazardous 
substance is not technically “intended for 
use by children,” yet its presence or use in 
the household is such that children inevitably 
will be exposed to the hazard as often as to 
their toys or cribs, then common sense as well 
as legal sense dictate that the “nature” of 
the hazard is such that cautionary labeling is 
inadequate. 

The same reasoning applies to the FDA pro- 
posal as it relates to paints containing the 
other specified heavy metals. Accordingly we 
urge the Commissioner to ban these paints 
as well as lead-based paints rather than 
merely requiring cautionary labeling. 

In addition we urge that the “tolerance” 
for lead in paints be limited to trace 
amounts, in any event no greater than 0.05 
percent. 

Sincerely, 
Davin G. HAWKINS. 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL FOR CANCER 
AND ALLIED DISEASES, 
New York, N.Y., October 19, 1971. 
Congressman WILLIAM RYAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ryan; In relationship 
to your proposed petition before the FDA to 
which one of us is a fellow petitioner, we 
feel that it is important to call to the at- 
tention of those concerned the following 
additional information. We have recently un- 
dertaken to determine the magnitude of the 
potential hazard for lead paint chips con- 
taining less than 1% or less lead content. 

Using paint chips from a newly painted 
wall from one of our laboratories constructed 
within the past two years, we obtain the 
following information: four chips were ob- 
tained measuring 1x1 cm. (1 sq.cm.). These 
chips weighed 5, 8.8, 12.8, 25.3 mg. respec- 
tively. For purposes of perspective, 1 sq.cm. 
is approximately the size of the average adult 
index fingernail. Assuming that these chips 
contain 1% lead, the lead content would 
range between 50-253 cm. According to Ke- 
hoe's study, which is referenced in the pe- 
tition, an adult man fed 3000 „g/day of 
lead for four months developed a blood lead 
of 50 »g/100 gm. blood. Kehoe calculated that 
at eight months his level would rise to 80 
ug/160 gm. If one calculates the same effects 
in a one year old (10 kg.) child then the 
definitely toxic level of 80 wg/100 gm. would 
be achieved with an intake of 430 „g/day. It 
should be carefully stressed at this point 
that the absorption figures for the adult may 
well underestimate the absorption rate for 
ehildren, since children tend to absorb such 
elements as calcium (which is handled sim- 
ilarly to lead) at a much higher rate than 
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adults. However, if we assume that 430 ug/ 
day will produce a toxic level in eight 
months, then based on our above paint sam- 
ples a child would have to consume between 
1.72 and 8.6 paint chips of this small size 
daily in order to become poisoned. 

Essentially this means that a child would 
have to consume only about 114 to 84% chips 
the size of the adult human index fingernail. 
Observations of the X-rays of the abdomen 
in children admitted to the hospital with 
lead poisoning and pica indicate that much 
larger amounts of paint and plaster are fre- 
quently injested. Thus it seems to us on the 
basis of the above numbers that 1% lead is 
@ serious and real hazard to young children 
and predictably will cause lead poisoning. 
This fact should be obvious from the com- 
mon sense argument that one can accumu- 
late the same amount of lead from a 1% 
source as @ 10% source by either eating ten 
times as much in the same period or same 
amount over ten times as long a period 
assuming the same absorption and retention. 

There is no question that lead in paint is 
a health hazard particularly to young chil- 
dren. There is no question that a safe level in 
lead ingestion has not been established in 
the pediatric age groups. In view of these 
facts, from a public health point of view, 
the public interest requires that all but 
trace amounts of lead be excluded from 
paints for interior use. It should also be 
stressed that a significant number of chil- 
dren have been found in many cities in this 
country to have clinical lead poisoning with 
serious sequelae in whom it has been im- 
possible to find sources of leaded paint in 
excess of 1% in the home. 

These findings raise in our minds the 
question that these children have been 
poisoned by paint sources of 1% or less. 
In the absence of proof to the contrary it 
should be assumed that all such children 
have been poisoned by lead paint containing 
1% or less lead. It would seem the role of 
anyone attempting to refute the argument 
in the petition and the subsequent materials 
that have been presented by concerned 
scientists, to demonstrate that this group of 
children has access to another source of lead 
other than 1% or less lead paint. 

We trust that this information will be of 
help to you in your efforts to obtain a posi- 
tive reaction to the petition currently before 
the FDA. At such time as there are hearings 
on the petition, we would be happy to ap- 
pear in person and testify in behalf of this 
action. 

Very truly yours, 
EpMuND O. ROTHSCHILD, M.D. 
JOEL BuxsauM, M.D. 
LEAD CONTENT OF PAINT ON EXTERIOR OF 
HOUSING 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 10, 1971. 
Representative WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE RYAN: During the 
past several months I have measured the 
lead content of the paint in a number of 
houses in Cincinnati using a portable X-ray 
fluorescence analyzer. Peeling layers of old 
lead-containing paint were readily available 
to children both inside and outside many of 
the houses. The attention of most people 
concerned with pediatric lead ingestion has 
focussed on the interior of residential struc- 
tures. For that reason I want to bring to 
your attention several observations that I 
have made concerning paint on the exterior 
of housing. 

(1) The paint on the exterior surface that 
I measured contained on the average 75% 
more lead, expressed as milligrams of lead 
per square centimeter of surface, than did 
the interior surfaces. 

(2) The average lead content of the vari- 
ous exterior surfaces—such as doors, window 
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frames and walls—was about the same 
whereas for interior surfaces doors and door- 
ways contained an average of twice as much 
lead as elsewhere. 

(3) Lead-based paint on the exterior of 
housing was readily available to children. 
Paint from the surfaces high above the 
ground was available as it peeled and fell to 
the ground (and indeed most older houses 
commonly have such peeling paint), and 
that on windowsills could often be reached 
through open windows. Paint on surfaces 
lower to the ground was obviously readily 
available as children played in doorways, 
porches, etc. Perhaps the often-observed 
summer time peak in childhood lead poison- 
ing is at least, in part, due to the fact that 
children have more exposure to exterior 
paint during the summer. 

My observations seem to be strong support 
of your proposal to restrict the lead content 
of all paints for household use. Warning 
labels on paint cans are, in my opinion, in- 
effective and often misleading. As an exam- 
ple I am attaching a copy of a label from 
some paint available in this area which con- 
tains 4.0% lead. The labeling is contradictory 
and misleading. Although warnings are 
given to avoid use on surfaces available to 
children, the potential user is also told that 
it can be used “Inside or Out” and the sup- 
plier even has the audacity to picture a 
child’s tricycle on the label. 

C. Scorr CLARK, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of 
Environmental Health. 


[From the New York Post, Aug. 14, 1971] 
REDECORATING JOB 


There is one type of lead-based paint that 
does not flake, chip or peel, exposing thou- 
sands of slum children to serious disease and 
sometimes death: the paint that is never 
slapped on a crumbling wall in the first 
place. 

With that in mind, Rep. Ryan (D.-N.Y.) 
and others are petitioning the federal gov- 
ernment’s Food and Drug Administration to 
forbid the use of lead-based paint in house- 
hold use anywhere. The safety of perhaps 
400,000 youngsters every year is the compel- 
ling consideration involved. 

This new appeal in the interest of public 
health is urgent for several immediate 
reasons. For one thing, the city’s Bureau of 
Lead Poisoning Control has just reported in- 
creases in local cases, above a 1970 total of 
2600. Also, the city has recently identified, by 
brand name, paints containing hazardous 
levels of lead. 

But perhaps most importantly, the oppor- 
tunity for preventive action comes as White 
House action is awaited on $7.5 million ap- 
propriation to finance action under the fed- 
eral paint-poisoning act, sponsored and 
tenaciously fought for by Rep. Ryan and his 
legislative allies. Favorable FDA action has 
the same basic priority. 


[From the New York Post, Nov. 6, 1971] 
HANDWRITING ON THE WALLS? 


Finishing touches have just been applied 
by the federal Food and Drug Administration 
to its new policy on certain interior paints. 
The total effect can be best described as 
slapdash. 

After years of protest and pleading from 
public health officials, such legislators as 
Rep. Ryan (D.-N.Y.) and many private orga- 
nizations as well, the FDA has nevertheless 
decided that there is no need to limit the 
lead content of interior house paints—de- 
spite the demonstrated hazard to children. 

The agency concludes that a warning label 
on paint cans will be sufficient, specifying 
that paint with more than .5 per cent lead 
not be applied to walls “to which children 
may be commonly exposed.” The proposal 
is grimly laughable—because there is no way 
of labeling the walls, no prospect that in- 
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fant children would read the label even if 
there was one and no practical means of 
enforcing the warning against misuse. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
January 10, 1972. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. r. 

Dear Sir: By a relatively simple act, the 
government can reduce the frequency of a 
serious handicapping condition that leads to 
considerable cost for society at large, both 
financially and emotionally. Many of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s actions, in 
the drug field at least, have been directed at 
this very goal and the spectacular successes 
of the FDA on the thalidomide issue and in 
the supervision of the use of other drugs 
can be commended. It is an unusual oppor- 
tunity that presents itself to the FDA for 
limiting the quantities of lead in paint to 
reduce the frequency of lead poisoning to 
the lowest possible level and thereby pre- 
venting the development of serious mental 
retardation. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics is 
properly informed in its position to limit lead 
content to .06 percent. As the director of one 
of the largest Departments of Pediatrics in 
this country and a leader in the field of 
mental retardation, research and service, I 
can only endorse the recommendations of the 
American Academy. Although the argument 
might be presented that materials with 
higher lead content would not likely be used 
in places accessible to children, it has been 
historically true that such products fre- 
quently find their way into children’s play 
areas, particularly for those children in the 
lower socio-economic group who too often 
receive little supervision. 

Although progress has been made in reduc- 
ing the number of cases of fatal lead en- 
cephalopathy that come to our Department, 
there are still a significant number of recur- 
ring cases of less acute toxicity leading to 
brain damage. Every effort should be made to 
control the use of lead in paints. 

Sincerely, 
RoBERT E. Cooke, M.D., 

Given Foundation Professor of Pediatrics. 


DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Brattlesboro, Vt., January 19, 1972. 
CHARLES C, Epwarps, M.D., 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, Food 
and Drug Administration, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Dr. Epwarps: I was asked by Joseph 
A. Page, of Georgetown University, to write 
you, for what it is worth, on the proposed 
matter of Paint Containing Lead, now pend- 
ing before the FDA. 

My clinical experience with the overt 
toxicity of lead is limited but our laboratory 
has done considerable work on the recondite 
or subtle toxicity of lead given to rats and 
mice in drinking water for life during the 
past 12 years. The dose used, 25 ppm, re- 
produced the tissue levels of Americans in 
these animals. Our findings concerning 
subtle toxicity can be summarized briefly. 

1. In rats and mice, shortening of life 
span and longevity without affecting growth. 

2. Significantly increased susceptibility to 
spontaneous and epidemic laboratory in- 
fections. 

8. Los of weight of older animals signifi- 
cantly greater than controls. 

4, Markedly toxic effects on fertility of 
females and viability of offspring. 

5. In rats, excessive glycosuria. 

6. Depression of serum glucose and eleva- 
tion of non-fasting levels significantly 
greater than controls. 

7. Deposition of lipids in aorta with 
plaques exceeding controls. 

8. Significantly increased incidence -of 
focal myocardial fibrosis and scars. 
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Although lead can be considered only a 
moderately toxic trace metal, with a lower 
order than cadmium, beryllium and anti- 
mony, the relatively large amounts in the 
environment, mainly coming from leaded 
gasolines, and these subtle metabolic effects 
in animals, make it a potential hazard to 
human health, and require strict control of 
increments from other sources, such as paint. 
Therefore, I must add my endorsement to 
the proposal of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics (Congressional Record, p. 45641, 
Dec. 8, 1971) that lead in paint be restricted 
to 0.06 percent dry weight of total solids. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY A. SCHROEDER, M.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Psysiology. 
NEw ENGLAND 
MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITALS, 
Boston, Mass., January 3, 1972. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
jare, Rockville, Må. 

Dear SR: I wish to add my plea favoring 
the proposal which would classify as banned 
hazardous substances paint for household use 
containing more than minute traces of lead. 
This is in connection with the petition signed 
by Joseph A. Page and others. 

As a result of extensive personal experi- 
ence with poisoning by lead paint of children 
in two cities, Baltimore, Maryland and Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, it is obvious from the 
severity of brain damage to children exposed 
to lead contained in household paint that 
there is little excuse for the paint industry 
to produce paints containing more than mi- 
nute traces of lead. I see no other way of end- 
ing the unnecessary risk to the lives of 
children. 

Sincerely yours, 
SYDNEY S. GELLIS, M.D., 
Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Pediatrics. 


GEORGE J. CoHEN, M.D., FP.AAF., 
Silver Spring, Må., November 10, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sm: In the Federal Register of No- 
vember 2, 1971, (21 CFR part 191), Commis- 
sioner Edwards stated that he was unaware 
of reports of serious injury or death in chil- 
dren who had ingested paint containing less 
than 1 percent of lead. However, in our Pica 
Clinic at Childrens Hospital we have treated 
a number of children with excessive body 
burdens of lead (greater than 50 MCG per 
100 ML of blood) whose homes have yielded 
paint scrapings with less than 1 percent of 
lead. Please see also the statement by Dr. 
Carlos Zilveti, Congressional Record, Septem- 
ber 29, 1971, page 33869. 

Dr. Barry G. King, assisted by several ex- 
ports in the field of lead poisoning, has re- 
ported in The American Journal of Diseases 
of Children, 122:337, October 1971 that 300 
micrograms of elemental lead is the mari- 
mum daily permissible intake of lead from all 
sources in children. It is estimated that a 
child’s average lead intake from food and air 
is in excess of 100 NCG daily. This allows only 
200 MCG of supplemental ingestion before 
an excessive body burden can be achieved. 
According to studies in the references of 
King’s article, a child may eat a flake of paint 
3 mils x 3.5 oz which contains only 0.5 per- 
cent lead and take in approximately 200 
MCG. Such a flake of paint ingested daily by 
a toddler can produce symptoms of Plum- 
bism in 5 to 6 months. 

Since many children from about age 1 to 3 
years notoriously ingest whatever foreign 
material they pick up, it is apparent that 
paint chips with almost any lead content 
can be hazardous to these youngsters. Since 
it is the peelings of many coats of old paint 
from walls and woodwork, which are the chief 
source of childhood lead poisoning, paints 
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which are applied now should be safe for 
toddlers over the next few generations. 
Therefore, I urge that the Commission’s 
excellent recommendations for hazardous 
substances be further strengthened as per 
petition of Joseph A. Page et al. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE J. COHEN, MD., 
Director, Pica Clinic, Childrens Hospital 
of District of Columbia. 


OAK PARK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
District No. 97, 
Oak Park, Ill., November 8, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear SR: I want to make known my full 
support of the regulation proposed by Rep- 
presentative William F. Ryan which would 
ban all paints with more than a trace of 
lead. The risk of serious physical and mental 
harm to children far outweighs the beauty 
of a wall. Furthermore, I am sure that our 
technology could provide adequate paint 
without the lead content. 

It is the responsibility of the Food and 
Drug Administration to assume a positive 
stance in protecting the health of the na- 
tion's citizens rather than to cater to indus- 
trial convenience. 

I believe there should be an absolute pro- 
hibition on the use of lead rather than the 
warning label. A child can’t read the label 
after the paint is on the wall. 

Sincerely, 
KENTON E. STEPHENS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY OFFICE, 
Phoenix, Ariz., December 9, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 
Dear Stirs: As the state advocate agency 


for the poor and minority groups, we are in 

favor of banning lead based household paints 

and favor warnings on other lead paints. 
Sincerely, 


FLOYD ROLFE, 
Research Coordinator. 
COMMUNITY LEGAL SERVICES, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 21, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
jare, Rockville, Må. 
Re Lead Paint Labeling Regulations, 21 
C.F.R. Part 191, Federal Register, Novem- 
ber 2, 1971. 

Deak Sm: On behalf of the Philadelphia 
City-Wide Coalition Against Lead Paint 
Poisoning I, as their legal counsel, wish to 
register their strongest objection to the FDA 
proposed regulations that merely require 
paints with a lead content of 5% bear a 
warning label. The labeling proposal is to- 
tally insufficient to protect young children 
and, in the Coalition’s view, would work a 
fraud upon the public as it would absolutely 
do nothing to protect the health of this at- 
risk population. We support the proposal, 
on the other hand, of Representative Ryan 
and other petitioners for the public interest, 
who seek to classify all paint containing lead 
as a banned hazardous substance. 

The mounting criticism of the FDA pro- 
posal, I am sure has been filed with your 
office, but also appears in the Congressional 
Record, pp. 44462-44465 and 45640-45641 of 
December 2 and December 8, 1971 respec- 
tively. I draw your attention particularly to 
the medical findings of Drs. Rothschild and 
Buxbaum at p. 44465 who have shown haz- 
ards resulting from lead paint chips con- 
taining less than 1% lead content. They 
substantiate the dangers coming from lead 
with less than 1% content and point to the 
absurdity of setting a “safe” permissible 
amount. 
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A labeling proposal is, by its nature, in- 
adequate to prevent any kind of warning to 
children or even adults as the walls on which 
lead paint appears do not bear any labels and 
there is no practical way of enforcing the 
warning against misuse as the FDA must 
surely be aware. Philadelphia has for five 
years had the FDA type of warning required 
for lead paint sold and used on interiors 
in the City and it has been acknowledged 
by City health officials that it is practically 
meaningless as a method of preventing or 
even diminishing lead poisoning in children. 

General counsel of the National Commis- 
sion on Product Safety has testified to the 
need of a prohibition on lead in paint as 
have a variety of other individuals and pro- 
fessional groups in the area. The refusal 
by FDA to ban lead paint as a hazardous 
substance would, in the view of the Coali- 
tion, make FDA and HEW officials culpable 
for the lead poisoning of children in the 
future who succumb to poisoning resulting 
from paint that could have proscribed by 
Federal regulations. As a legal matter we 
would view the failure to ban lead paint as 
a gross abuse of discretion and one that 
would be subject to legal challenge. We trust 
that FDA and HEW will see that its duty is 
clear in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
JONATHAN M, STEIN, 
Counsel, City-Wide Coalition 
Against Lead Poisoning. 
Kincs County HOSPITAL, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., December 10, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sir: Congressman Ryan informs me 
that a petition barring lead-containing 
paints from household uses are before the 
FDA. 

I am Chairman of the Department of 
Pediatrics of the Downstate Medical Center, 
and Chief of Service at Kings County Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N.Y., serving New York City’s 
largest and economically most depressed 
population. I wish I could convey to you the 
magnitude of this problem seen from this 
point of view, and the bitterness and frustra- 
tion felt by those whose children are af- 
fected and who see indifference or lack of ef- 
fective action on the part of our government. 
I have often thought that a few cases of 
typhoid fever from a contaminated water 
supply would lead to almost any expenditure 
of time, effort and money to correct the situa- 
tion, but hundreds of cases of a fully pre- 
ventable disease from a poison causing that 
most ominous of problems, brain damage in 
a young child, has stirred our government 
only to sluggish and unwilling half-meas- 
ures. 

Here is an opportunity for you to act. Lead 
paints do not belong in homes. Warning 
labels do not make them more acceptable. 
Dangerous paint used for a “safe” purpose 
indoors will be unsafe when found later by a 
child, and then a) there will be no label and 
b) the child couldn’t read it anyway. Half 
measures denigrate the people your agency is 
designed to protect, 

Lead-containing paints do not belong in 
homes and should be banned. I urge that you 
act to help correct a major urban health 
problem. 

Yours very truly, 
JONATHAN T. LANMAN, M.D. 
Professor and Chairman. 


Orry or Des MOINES, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
November 15, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, 
Welfare, Rockville, Md. 
To WxHom It May Concern: I would like 
to support and endorse Representative Wil- 
liam Ryan's proposed regulation banning all 
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paints with more than a trace of lead or at 
least to keep at a minimum. 

Please give this matter serious considera- 
tion, 

Truly yours, 
KENNETH RANK, 
Health Educator, 
Des Moines-Polk County Health 
Department. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., November 8, 1971. 
HEARING CLERK, 
Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sir: Having just been involved in the 
discovery of the extensive lead poisoning 
problem which we have here in the State of 
Illinois, I would beg consideration of Rep- 
resentative William F. Ryan’s proposal to 
ban all paints with more than a trace of 
lead, particularly those paints which are 
going to be used on inside surfaces of build- 
ings. 

Here in the State of Illinois we are finding 
approximately 20% of all of the children we 
have tested to be poisoned with lead poison- 
ing. It seems inconceivable that we would 
now not limit the potential for the ingestion 
of more of this poison in or by future 
generations. 

I realize that lead in paint does provide a 
certain stability to the product and that it 
does provide other positive kinds of affects 
in the product. However, I should think that 
the lives and health of young people in this 
country should take precedence over the 
paint industry or the effects of paint on a 
surface. 

I am sending this letter as an individual, 
not as a member of a group nor as an em- 
ployee of the State Department of Public 
Health. I do know however, that many of 
my co-workers in this last summer’s project 
in lead in the State of Illinois agree with 
me 100%. 

Sincerely, 
ROSELLEN E. COHNBERG, 
M.D., M.P.H., F.AAP., 
Medical Coordinator. 
THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 26, 1971. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, 
Rockville, Md. 

Dear Sirs: I would like to add my vote to 
those who are opposing the adoption of the 
weak FDA regulation concerning lead based 
paint. I would support Congressman Ryan's 
more comprehensive and knowledgeable ap- 
proach to the elimination of lead from paints 
of all types. 

Sincerely, 
RoserT M. REECE, M.D. 
Director, Outpatient Department. 
PROPOSED REGULATION To LABEL AS HAZARDOUS, 
INTERIOR PAINT IN EXCESS OF 0.5 PERCENT 
LEAD 


(Comment submitted by Chad Stephen Elson, 
Urban Law Institute of Antioch College, 
Washington, D.C.) 

The Urban Law Institute, an OEO funded 
law firm, specializing in public interest law, 
has long been concerned about the “silent 
epidemic” of lead poisoning. U.L.I. is dedi- 
cated to representing the interests of the 
poor and oppressed members of our society 
who, all too often, have no effective mouth- 
piece for redress of their grievances. In the 
case of lead poisoning we work with individ- 
ual clients, client groups and community 
organizations. 

In addition to dealing with the problem 
of lead poisoning as it effects today’s chil- 
dren, U.L.I. believes that we who have the 
power must insure that the problem is not 
handed down to our children’s children. 

We believe, along with the F.D.A. that 
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Federal regulation of the paint industry is 
a necessary step in the elimination of the 
“silent” epidemic of lead poisoning. 

At the same time, we feel that the pro- 
posed regulation contained in the Federal 
Register of November 2, 1971, “Proposal to 
Declare Certain Heavy Metal-Containing 
Paints and Other Surface-Coatings to Re- 
quire Special Labeling for Children” [21 CFR 
Part 191], is inadequate and will not deal 
effectively with this major epidemic. 

We disagree with the current proposed 
regulation in regards to (1) the decision to 
label rather than ban and (2) the percent- 
age deemed allowable. The Urban Law In- 
stitute feels that the proposed labels—— 

“Contains more than .5% lead. 

“Dried film of this paint may be harmful 
if eaten or chewed. 

“Do not apply on toys and other children’s 
articles, furniture, or interior surfaces of any 
dwelling or facility which may be occupied 
or used by children. 

“Do not apply on those exterior surfaces 
of dwelling units, such as windowsills, 
porches, stairs, or railings, to which children 
may be common exposed. 

“Keep out of the reach of children.” 
will not adequately protect the interests 
of children. We contend that the interests 
of the public will be served only by banning 
the production of interior paint containing 
more than .06% lead. 

With respect to the two issues involved, 
section A will deal with percentage, section B 
will deal with the question of banning rather 
than labeling. 

A 

We request that the F.D.A. actively seek 
to lower the legally accepted level of lead 
in interior paint to .06% or less. 

Testimony given in the Senate by Sena- 
tors Kennedy, Yarborough and Javits at the 
time of the passage of the Lead-Based Paint 
Poisoning Prevention Act, indicates that lead 
poisoning in children is a man-made prob- 
lem created basically by a lack of foresight. 
As the old leaded paint in deteriorating hous- 
ing peels and cracks off, it is easily accessible 
to young children who have a natural incli- 
nation to place foreign objects in their 
mouth. 

With this in mind it must be realized that 
the new paint applied today may very well 
be the cracked and chipped paint on the 
floors of urban dwellings 9-10 years from 
now. The over-riding factor then becomes 
not so much the percentage of lead in one 
coat of paint, but rather the overall lead 
concentration on the wall due to successive 
coats of paint. 

While the percent of lead on a wall may 
remain the same (at .5% for example), with 
each successive re-painting, the actual 
amount of lead on the wall increases steadily. 
A room covered with 10 layers of .5% lead 
paint will have only .5% lead on its walls, 
but it has 10 times the amount of lead con- 
tained in a room whose walls are covered 
with 1 layer of .5% lead-based paint. 

Each coat of .5% lead paint adds approxi- 
mately 32.5 ug/sq. cm of lead to the wall.’ 
If only six coats of .4% lead paint are applied 
to a wall, the ingestion of 1 sq. cm of paint 
from that wall, over a period of time is haz- 
ardous to the health of a child. 

The maximum daily permissible intake 
(DPI), for children, of lead from all sources 
should not exceed 300 ug Pb/day.? At this 
level of intake a child's blood lead level will 
not normally rise above 40 ug Pb/100 ml. 
whole blood. (The Surgeon General of the 


1 American Academy of Pediatrics, Memo- 
randum presented to Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, 11/30/71. 

2 King B. G.: Maximum daily intake of lead 
without excessive body lead-burden in chil- 
dren, Amer. J. Dis. Child. 122: 337 1971. 
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U.S. Public Health Services has issued a 
policy statement indicating that blood lead 
concentrations greater than 40 ug Pb/100 
ml. whole blood be considered indicative of 
undue exposure to lead.) 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
dwellings are painted many times in their 
lifetime, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
has ascertained that a 1 sq. cm chip, 1 layer 
thick, of .5% leaded paint (weighing 6.5 mg.) 
contains 32.5 ug of lead. A six layer chip (1 
sq. cm.) of the same paint contains 200 ug 
Pb, while a ten layer chip (1 sq. cm.) 
contains 325 ug Pb. 

Corresponding figures for .05% leaded 
paint are 3.2 ug Pb at 1 layer, 20.0 ug Pb 
at 6 layers and 32.0 ug Pb at 10 layers. 

The accepted value for lead intake derived 
from usual food, water and air per day is 
150 ug Pb/day. This leaves 150 ug per/day as 
the acceptable level of lead intake from all 
other sources. 

Given these facts, the ingestion of 1 sq. 
inch of a 6-layered paint chip with even 
.05% lead a day is calculated to provide a dose 
of 125 ub/Pb. This coupled with the allow- 
ance for 150 ug Pb intake from natural 
sources comes very near the 300 ug Pb allow- 
able. Paint with concentrations over .05% 
present an intolerable hazard. 

The only way to isolate the problem of 
lead poisoning is to take a strong position 
with regard to new paint. With the reliable 
facts and figures available, the maximum 
regulations must be established. 

Lead Poisoning has reached epidemic 
proportions in our urban areas, The U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Bureau of Community Environmental Man- 
agement, itself has indicated that ‘In random 
screening programs, done in the older areas 
of cities an average of 5% of all children 
below the age of six years show blood lead 
elevations above 40 ugm per 100 ml of whole 
blood (in some programs up to 45% of those 
tested show elevations). For 1970 in New 
York City, for example, out of about 87,000 
children tested, there were approximately 
2,600 cases of lead poisoning (defined by the 
N.Y.C. Health Dept. as having blood con- 
centrations of 60 micrograms/100 milliliters 
of whole blood or greater), with an estimated 
20,000 children having levels above 40 micro- 
grams/100 milliliters of whole blood.” + 

The District of Columbia Health Dept. in 
its “Model Cities Lead Screening Program,” 
screened 2028 children between April 26 and 
October 29, 1971, A total of 592 were found 
to have blood lead levels above 40 micro- 
grams/100 milliliters, (29%). Twenty-one 
cases of acute encephlylophy were discovered. 

At the present time lead-poisoning in chil- 
dren is directly related to old, deteriorated 
housing and old lead-paint. It is a costly 
problem; in a pamphlet endorsed by Ray- 
mond L. Standard, M.D., Director of Public 
Health, Department of Human Resources, 
it is estimated that it will cost a minimum 
of 34 million dollars to deal effectively with 
the problem in D.C. alone. A federal stand- 
ard is not likely to have a significant effect 
on the problem now but if we are to save 
future generations from this dread disease 
we must have adequate regulation now. 

Complete removal of old lead paint from an 
average rowhouse with 10 windows, two doors 
and baseboards costs from $300 to $1200.* 
There is no “proof-positive’” when it comes 
to safe levels of lead. On the other hand, to 
allow the production of interior paint with 
greater than trace levels of lead, paint which 


3 Bureau of Community Environmental 


Management, Notes on Lead Poisoning, 
April 1971, Page 2. 

*Chisolm, J. J., Jr.; Acute lead poisoning. 
Paper given at a conference on lead poison- 
ing in children, Rockefeller University, New 
York, N.Y., May 25, 1969. 
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reputable sources state may someday en- 
danger the lives of children is to commit a 
grave error. 

B 

The Urban Law Institute asks that under 
the authority of section 2(q)(1)(B) of the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261) [Par. (q) added by sec. 3(a) of P.L. 
89-756, Par. (q)(1) amended by sec. 2(c) of 
P.L. 91-113] the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration declare interior paint with lead 
concentrations over 06% to be a “banned 
hazardous substance.” 

We contend that “notwithstanding such 
cautionary labeling as is or may be required 
under the Hazardous Substance Act, the de- 
gree and nature of the hazard involved in 
the use of lead paint (above .06% lead) in 
households is such that the objective of the 
protection of the public health and safety 
can be adequately served only by keeping 
such paint, when so intended or packaged, 
out of the channels of interstate commerce.” 

The Urban Law Institute is aware of the 
fact that under the proposed regulation a can 
of paint labeled with the proposed lead warn- 
ing label, which is also labeled “Interior 
Paint” may be considered by the F.D.A. to 
be a “mislabeled hazardous substance.” (This 
would effectively “ban” interior paint con- 
taining more lead than the allowable per- 
centage.) 

At the same time we feel that an outright 
ban on such paint will be much more effec- 
tive. It will preclude any misunderstanding 
by paint manufacturers regarding the regu- 
lation and will state clearly the intention 
of the Food and Drug Administration. Prose- 
cution in a District Court for the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of a “mis- 
branded hazardous substance” poses many 
definitional questions. The case of a banned 
hazardous substance in interstate commerce 
is clear cut. 


OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO, Mr. Speaker, I would 
doubt that any of my colleagues have 
been spared the excruciating experience 
of evaluating two conflicting viewpoints 
involving a specific technological pro- 
posal. All too often we are called upon to 
sift through volumes of technological in- 
formation to determine which proposals 
sound right. We are bombarded with the 
opinions of hundreds of organizations, 
each claiming to know the truth—to 
know the precise answers to difficult, 
sometimes even unanswerable, questions. 

H.R. 10243, a bill to create the Office of 
Technology Assessment, allows Congress 
to expand its information gathering abil- 
ity by creating a necessary complement 
to the resources of the Library of Con- 
gress and the General Accounting Office. 

In an age of swift and rapid change, 
Congress has been handicapped by the 
lack of sufficient tools for gathering and 
assessing scientific and technological in- 
formation. Unlike the executive branch 
of the Government, with its multitude 
or trained personnel—many experts in 
their fields—Congress, with its small of- 
fice and committee staffs, has only lim- 
ited opportunities and resources for 
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analyzing the possible effects of tech- 
nology and its uses on society. 

The new Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, by supplementing our existing in- 
formational sources, will give Congress 
vital analyses of data from which to 
make objective decisions. The OTA will 
provide the Congress with information 
on both the scientific and the human 
aspects of proposed technological 
changes. Alternatives for reaching a spe- 
cific goal along with estimates of their 
possible effects will be objectively gath- 
ered and presented. 

If the Congress is to exercise its con- 
stitutional authority effectively, we must 
possess not only the factual information 
already provided by the Library of Con- 
gress and GAO, but also an impartial as- 
sessment of that information—which 
is overly technical and complicated. As 
Congress turns more and more to com- 
plicated scientific and technological 
problems, we must know that we are the 
best informed legislators possible. The 
creation of the Office of Technological 
Assessment is a welcome step toward 
that goal. 

I applaud the passage of H.R. 10243 
and hope that it will soon be law so that 
we the Members of Congress will be able 
to avail ourselves of the badly needed 
services of the Office of Technology 
Assessment. 


PEACE CORPS FUNDING 


HON. ARTHUR A. LINK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
weeks I have received a number of letters 
expressing concern about a possible re- 
direction in Peace Corps funding for 
fiscal year 1972. The authorizations for 
the fiscal year 1972 budget were set at 
$77.2 million, which simply allowed the 
Peace Corps to continue operating at the 
same level as last year. The House ap- 
proved appropriations for $68 million, 
which would seriously hamper the opera- 
tion of this organization. 

While Congress has been deliberating, 
the Peace Corps has been functioning on 
continuing resolutions at various ceilings, 
the latest of which is $72 million. If the 
$68 million appropriation is approved, 
the Peace Corps will have to terminate 
a number of its programs. 

This must not be permitted. The Peace 
Corps is one of the most effective forms 
of foreign aid the United States has 
today. In support of continued appro- 
priations at the $77.2 million level, I re- 
quest the following letters be printed in 
the Recorp. I am also requesting that the 
text of a recent evaluation of Peace 
Corps activities in Colombia be printed 
in the Recorp. The evaluation, developed 
and conducted by Montana State Uni- 
versity, gives an excellent summary of 
the contribution volunteers are making 
in Colombia. 

It is my belief that the feelings ex- 
pressed in these letters and the objec- 
tivity expressed in this evaluation more 
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than adequately demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the Peace Corps to U.S. efforts 
to assist developing nations: 
MANDAN, N. DAK., 
February 3, 1972. 

Representative ART LINK, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LINK: I recently read 
a book that stated the average American is 
taxed $402.08 for arms and $2.52 for food 
to feed his fellow citizens. The author also 
said our defense budget has doubled every 
decade since 1950. These figures shocked and 
sickened me, especially when, a couple days 
later, I heard a news commentator report 
on the negative attitude of the congress 
toward approving funds for the Peace Corps. 

I’d like to go on record as one citizen who 
believes our country and the world would 
have a better chance for peace if the above 
figures could be reversed. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. B. BARBARA Dove. 


Srmvm, N. DAK., 
January 30, 1972. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LINK: I am writing to 
you in regards to our son Warren who is in 
the Peace Corps in S.A. He was home for 
Christmas and he was sure hoping you would 
pass the Peace Corps Bill. He is at Neiva 
Huila helping ranchers with their cattle and 
how to grow crops, teaching agriculture. He 
says about the only thing that keeps them 
going is “Care” packages—we also have a 
neighbor Kathy Hill of Stirum. Daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Irvin Hill in Brazil. She is a 
teacher and she says the same. These kids put 
their hearts and sole in this and the people 
think they are great leaders. 

Sure hope they get their money to work 
with as they are not getting big wages. War- 
ren asked us to write to you. 

Thanking you, 
Mr. and Mrs. CECIL MCQUOY. 
WAXPETON, N. DAK., 
January 23, 1972. 
Hon. ARTHUR LINK, 
Representative from North Dakota, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It has come to my 
attention that a vote concerning the Peace 
Corps and/or the appropriation of funds to 
be used for the continuance of its work will 
come up in Congress in the next few weeks. 

My son and daughter-in-law, Douglas and 
Susan McLeod, were members of the Peace 
Corps a few years ago. I feel as they do, that 
the Peace Corps is a project that is definitely 
constructive in these days of so many de- 
structive elements in world society. They 
taught in Addis Ababa, and they know of 
their own experience that the Peace Corps 
not only brought a wider life to them, but 
also that they made good friends in Ethiopia, 
a country that has a wide influence on the 
African continent, a part of the world that 
is making its influence felt more and more 
as years go by. 

I would appreciate it if you would use your 
infiuence and your vote in favor of an in- 
creased appropriation for the work of the 
Peace Corps. 

Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) MILDRED E. MCLEOD. 
Farco, N. DAK., 
January 17, 1972. 
Representative ARTHUR LINK, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It has recently come to my at- 
tention that the Peace Corps is planning to 
recall about half of its overseas workers due 
to lack of funds. The funds are not available 
because of cuts in appropriations by the 
House. This cut is a mistake and something 
must be done about it. 

I am in agricultural engineering here at 
S.U. and I am familiar with the work that 
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the Peace Corps does, particularly in agri- 
culture. Most of us in the U.S. are not too 
concerned with food shortages because it 
doesn’t affect us directly. Can you imagine 
what this country would be like if we went 
back to farming with the methods and equip- 
ment of the early 1800's? This is how much 
of the farming throughout the world is done. 

Agriculture in the U.S. would not be what 
it is today if it had not been for early gov- 
ernment programs in research, land grant 
colleges and the like. The investment was 
not small but look at the benefits in produc- 
tion versus manpower input. 

The Peace Corps is trying to spread our 
knowledge of agriculture throughout the 
rest of the world. But yet for a few million 
dollars this project is in danger of becoming 
useless. $82 million was requested and much 
less than that was approved. Tell me—how 
many F-14 aircraft can you buy for $82 mil- 
lion? No one can convince me that this cut 
in funds is justified in any way. 

Please, vote for increased funding to the 
Peace Corps. And tell others to do the same. 
By the year 2000, which isn't all that far 
away, we will have to more than double our 
food production, We've got to start now. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT L. WOELL. 


NORTHERN STATES POWER Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
January 21, 1972. 
Hon. ARTHUR A. LINK, 
Second District Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LINK: The attached 
photo of my young Indian friend, Suba Rao, 
is a success story. Suba Rao, along with his 
father and two brothers, rely on five acres 
of land to sustain their family of seven. 
This lush sorghum crop yielded over 100 
bushels/acre, a yield which any American 
sorghum farmer would envy. During the 
other months of the year this family raises 
improved varieties of rice and peanuts, with 
equally impressive yields. How did they do 
it?—-with the reliable flow of water from the 
Tungabhadra Irrigation Project and the 
technical assistance of a joint team of young 
Indian and American agricultural extension 
workers. The Americans were Peace Corps 
Volunteers—specially trained in Kannada 
(the language of Mysore State) and in the 
applied skills of land leveling, irrigation 
water management, and in the use of new 
seed varieties, chemical fertilizers and in- 
secticides. This “package of practices” has en- 
abled thousands of Indian farmers such as 
Suba Rao to quickly learn to make the most 
productive use of extremely limited land and 
water resources. 

I was among the first group of Peace Corps 
Volunteers to worx with farmers in the 
Tungabhadra Irrigation Project from 1966- 
68. Subsequently two more volunteer groups 
have been requested by the Mysor Agricul- 
ture Department to continue assisting in this 
vital agricultural development effort. Over 
half of the Tungabhadra’s 1.2 million acres of 
irrigable land is yet to be developed. 

The reason I tell you this personal experi- 
ence, which I believe is representative of the 
much needed work that thousands of other 
volunteers have done and continue to do in 
55 countries throughout the world, is because 
the continued viability of the Peace Corps is 
in grave jeopardy. 

As you know, this year the President re- 
quested you and your Congressional col- 
leagues to appropriate a tight $82.2 million 
to fund the Peace Corps in fiscal 1972. That 
amount is $2.5 million less than the Peace 
Corps budget appropriated by Congress in 
1971. However, instead of approving this 
austere 1972 budget proposal of $82.2 million, 
Congress first passed an authorization bill 
with a $77.2 million ceiling and then in De- 
cember, 1971, lowered that ceiling to a meager 
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$72 million. As you know, to date—over six 
months into this fiscal year—Congress has 
still not passed an appropriation bill to fund 
the Peace Corps program for the remainder 
of 1972. 

A $72 million appropriation will undercut 
the very essence of the Peace Corps program. 
Such an action will result in: 

(1) Recall of 4,000 of the 8,000 volunteers 
now serving in the field. 

(2) Total withdrawal in 15 of the 55 coun- 
tries now served by the Peace Corps. 

(3) Total cancellation of training pro- 
grams for 2,400 volunteers committed to 
enter Peace Corps training between now and 
June 30, 1972. 

(4) Drastic professional staff reductions 
at home and abroad. 

Therefore, I urge you to carefully weigh 
the unfortunate consequences of such a 
meager appropriation. If you support the 
kind of success stories that I have related 
from my own experience as a volunteer, then 
it is essential that you vote to appropriate at 
least the original $77.2 million authorized by 
Congress. A more responsible action would 
be to persuade your Congressional colleagues 
to appropriate the $82.2 million requested by 
the President. 

One final word. As a utility executive, both 
the public and management I serve con- 
stantly demand that I apply a “cost/benefit 
analysis” to every proposed fiscal action, As 
I have already stated, my own experience 
(and the collective judgment of other 
former volunteers that I know) is that the 
Peace Corps cost/benefit ratio is very favor- 
able measured in terms of productive devel- 
opment reaped per dollar invested. 

But we must not overlook the tremendous 
benefits that America can gain from this 
rather minor foreign relations investment 
(in comparison with our defense and weap- 
ons aid appropriations). The benefit is this: 
Peace Corps Volunteers work at the grass 
roots level—where 95% of the world’s popu- 
lation is at. For over ten years volunteers 
have built an empathy, rapport and under- 
standing of third world cultures that no 
other American institution attempting to 
foster American relations with the rest of 
the world has ever achieved. 

Through committed volunteerism coupled 
with linguistic, cultural and skills training, 
thousands of Americans like myself have be- 
gun to intimately learn some of the diver- 
gent values, attitudes and aspirations held 
by the vast majority of the world’s popula- 
tion. This I believe is a critical lesson for 
Americans to learn. In spite of our current 
technological and natural resource advan- 
tages, America must face the hard reality 
that we are but a small segment of the 
world’s global village. We simply cannot 
afford to alienate ourselves from 95% of the 
world’s people—the overwhelming grass roots 
constituency, 

The Peace Corps is by no stretch of the 
imagination a “super” institution in its 
ability to meaningfully respond to the needs 
and aspirations of this grass roots constit- 
uency. But it is a successful start—a vital 
training ground—if America is truly com- 
mitted to being a contributing member of 
the global village. 

Your active support and vote for an $82.2 
million Peace Corps appropriation for fiscal 
1972 will demonstrate your commitment to 
this goal. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. SEELEY, 
Administrator, 
Environmental Regulation. 
NAPOLEON, N. DAK., 
January 30, 1972. 
Representative ARTHUR LINK, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LINK: We are writing 
to you in regard to the cut in the Peace 
Corps. We have a son in the Corps who is 
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located in Chad, Africa, and has been there 
since last summer. It is a very difficult assign- 
ment but judging by his letters we feel that 
he is trying very hard to be of help to the 
people, although, the heat, strange environ- 
ment, etc., must be endured. He is also gain- 
ing a much deeper appreciation of his home- 
land. Much would be lost by having him 
come home at this point. 

His last letter sounded very depressed. I 
will quote a few words from it: 

“The future of Peace Corps is shaky and 
since we do not know who will be sent home, 
it’s painful. It hurts to think that Congress 
does not value our presence anymore than 
they do. Worldwide Peace Corps only costs 
a mere 90 million dollars and I say “mere” 
because it’s a drop in the bucket compared 
to other organizations whose motives are 
certainly lower than ours.” 

We would appreciate anything you can do, 
Representative to restore the Peace Corps 
appropriation. It would be a shame to dis- 
illusion the young people in the Corps who 
go out with high motives and at great per- 
sonal sacriflice. 

Thank you. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. HOWARD HUNKLER, 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 
INTRODUCTION 


The information contained in this report 
is based on first results from “A Manage- 
ment Information and Evaluation System”? 
developed for Peace Corps in Colombia dur- 
ing 1971. Since the system is new to volun- 
teers and many staff members the first data 
are not as complete nor as quantitative as 
we might prefer. Nevertheless these prelimi- 
nary findings represent the most comprehen- 
sive information so far assembled about the 
work of Volunteers in Colombia, 

The range, variety and complexity of tasks 
undertaken by relatively short term volun- 
teers is both revealing and somewhat 
startling. They are engaged in some 271 
separate tasks, in the most remote parts of 
the Amazon basin as well as in the urban 
core of Bogota. Their activities range from 
assisting with the preparation of simple 
vegetable gardens to initiating moderniza- 
tion of hospitals and manufacturing com- 
panies. Most of them supply critical tech- 
nical skills in circumstances that contribute 
directly to the social and economic develop- 
ment of the country. 

This preliminary report is based largely 
on reports from volunteers, and represents 
the first of a series of projected analyses to 
result from the new system. Later reports 
will contain more complete data on work 
locations of volunteers, the nature of the 
job requirements, behavioral objectives for 
each program, and particularly, detailed 
analysis of the impact of volunteer activity 
on people and the economy of Colombia. 

Much of the narrative summary which 
follows was written by program coordinators, 
who are the Peace Corps staff members in 
most direct contact with volunteers; they 
have described the activities of volunteers 
and in some instances suggested means by 
which the quantity and quality of informa- 
tion can be improved. It should be empha- 
sized the volunteers were deliberately given 
minimum structural guidelines for their re- 
ports, to encourage “creativity” in the re- 
ports. This will allow for more structuring 
of reports for the next three-month period. 

This preliminary report will be followed by 
much more detailed and analytical reports, 
which incorporate information from other 


1A Management Information and Evalua- 
tion System for Peace Corps/Colombia, by 
Henry Jibaja, Kirk Breed, Robert Anderson, 
William R. Lassey and Douglas Biship. Peace 
Corps C/o U.S. Embassy, Bogota, Colombia, 
January 1972 (Multilith). 
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parts of the Management Information and 
Evaluation System: Pre-service Job Analysis, 
Volunteer Site Analysis, Three-Month Re- 
view of Volunteer Activity, and End of Service 
Review of Volunteer Achievements and Client 
change. 

CATTLE MANAGEMENT 


When the present training group goes to 
the field, there will be twenty-five Volunteers 
in the program. Three will terminate before 
the beginning of March; between March first 
and the arrival of the next Cornell Intern 
Group in September there will be just over 
twenty Volunteers in the Cattle Program. 

There is little geographical concentration. 
As of February first there will be six Volun- 
teers in Tolima, six in Huila, three in Narifio- 
Putumayo, two in the Caquetá, two in Meta, 
and one each in the departments of Cauca, 
Antioquia, Arauca, Boyacá, and Cundina- 
marca, There is some concentration in the 
upper Magdalena Valley, through Tolima and 
Huila, 

At this point it would be in the best inter- 
ests of the program to transfer some of the 
Volunteers in isolated sites towards the 
Magdalena Valley, assuming the Volunteer 
has worked well in the first site, that he 
agrees to the transfer, and that a real job 
exists in the new site. INCORA Projects in 
Huila asked for a Volunteer to work in Pita- 
lito; because of the resignations during train- 
ing we couldn’t send one. There are other job 
possibilities in the Caquetá, Tolima, and 
other parts of Huila. 

Eleven of the twenty-five Volunteers are 
working on empresas comunitarias; ten of 
them in Huila and Tolima. The others are 
working as extension agents and/or credit 
supervisors on a zonal or regional level. Since 
the difference between empresa comunitaria 
(communal farm) and regional extension 
work is a fundamental one, the results of the 
Volunteer reports forms have been sum- 
marized accordingly. 

Volunteers work in all climatic zone of 
Colombia, from 3,800 meters (Roncesvalles, 
Tolima) to a few meters above sea level on 
the eastern Llanos, the Amazon Basin, and 
the Atlantic littoral. Eleven of the twenty- 
five are working in hot climates, seven in 
temperate climates, and six in cool climates. 

Peace Corps could probably provide better 
technical support if there were a concen- 
tration of Volunteers in one climate zone. 
Nevertheless, the extreme variability of cli- 
mate through Colombian geography and the 
efforts of all host country agencies in differ- 
ent zone precludes concentration. 

Production of livestock products in Colom- 
bia is characteristically mixed, especially in 
the higher zones where both milk and beef 
production are important. Only four Volun- 
teers work in zones where milk production is 
the primary enterprise; another four in areas 
where milk and beef are mixed. The remain- 
ing seventeen are all in areas where beef is 
the primary or exclusive enterprise. 

Empresas Comunitarias (Communal 
Farms): The group of eleven Volunteers 
working on empresas are directly involved 
with over twenty communities and over three 
hundred families. All of them are working 
with programs administered by INCORA. 

Of the eleven Volunteers in this group, 
four were in training during the last quarter 
of 1971, and are not included in this tabula- 
tion, One did not report. The others, six al- 
together, reported the following activities: 

Number of empresas involved (estimated, 
and including all eleven Volunteers), 22 em- 
presas. 

Number of families involved (estimated, 
and including all eleven Volunteers), 392 
families. 

Number of head of cattle involved, insuf- 
ficient data. 

Training, 4 Volunteers. 

Inventory of empresa resources, 1 Volunteer 
(4 empresas). 
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Organizational meetings, 2 Volunteers (16 
meetings). 

Planning, 2 Volunteers. 

Vaccinations, 3 Volunteers (1,150 head). 

Branding, 2 Volunteers (400 head). 

Brucellosis campaigns, 2 Volunteers (950 
head). 

External parasite control, 
(1,000 head). 

Internal parasite control, 2 Volunteers (650 
head). 

Corral construction, 2 Volunteers. 

Separation and organization of the herd, 
1 Volunteer. 

Housing projects, 2 Volunteers (37 units). 

Aqueduct projects, 2 Volunteers. 

Bridge projects, 1 Volunteer. 

Although it was seldom stated clearly, it 
seemed as though almost all of the Volunteers 
in the program were involved in planning the 
routine vaccinations, parasite control, and 
other livestock care. It would be interesting 
to know how many were involved in the plan- 
ning, how many were responsible for it, and 
what specific practices were included. Apart 
from special projects (housing, etc.) most of 
the work seemed to be in the organizing and 
supervising whatever vaccination, spraying, 
or other work that had been planned. 

The program coordinator should work with 
each Volunteer before the next quarterly re- 
port is due, in order to try to standardize 
the results and to fill in the gaps of informa- 
tion. The things that seem important to keep 
track of are: 

Number of empresas the Volunteer works 
with. 

Number of families on each empresa. 

Number of head of cattle on each empresa. 

Scheduled vaccinations and number of 
head vaccinated. 

Scheduled parasite control measures and 
the number of head involved. 

Scheduled branding, corral construction, 
fence construction, and other work with the 
number of head involved (where applicable). 

Any special projects not directly related to 
the livestock enterprise. 

By breaking down and perhaps standard- 
izing the reporting, Peace Corps can come up 
with a clear picture of how each Volunteer 
is working in the community or communities 
involved; from that point the assembly of 
information relating to the whole program 
will be a matter of addition. 

Regional Extension: There are fourteen 
Volunteers working as extension agents, three 
of them with the Cafeteros and the rest with 
INCORA. 

Two of the Volunteers in this group were 
in training during the last quarter; three did 
not report. The remaining nine reported as 
follows: 

Training, 2 Volunteers. 

Vaccinations supervised, 1,873 head. 

Vaccinations organized, 2,538 head. 

Presentations and charlas: 

Planning of fincas, 36. 

Disease and disease-related, 55. 

Nutrition, 15. 

Pasture programs, 28 fincas. 

Newspapers and bulletins, 2 Volunteers 
(2,900 units). 

Genital examination, 
head). 

Castrations supervised, 
head). 

Field days organized, 1 Volunteer. 

Farm visits, 300. 

There were a number of activities that are 
not listed above, related to crops production, 
or work that involved one Volunteer for a 
few days. 

In the case of this program, we should try 
to estimate the number of people who attend 
each talk and demonstration, as well as the 
number of cattle they represent and the sub- 
ject treated. The number of farm visits 
should be recorded, and the number of cam- 
pesinos and cattle involved in each vaccina- 
tion or other work supervised. 
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Much of the data we got this time was 
incomplete, or hard to tabulate, or hard to 
understand, Nevertheless, the range of data 
represented will allow Peace Corps to start 
to structure the report forms, which should 
save some time and standardize the infor- 
mation. The problems will be worked out 
over the next two months, and we hope that 
the second set of data will be more manage- 
able. 

HOME ECONOMICS AND NUTRITION 


In Columbia, the concept of Home Eco- 
nomics is new. It involves looking and treat- 
ing the family and home situation at its 
most basic level through the various disci- 
plines of Home Economics which include 
family and child relations; health, sanitation 
and first aid; nutrition and food preparation; 
arts, crafts and textiles; and family eco- 
nomics. 

Needs that have been identified in the 
overall economic and social development of 
Colombia include, among others, those di- 
rectly related to Home Economics. (1) The 
need to increase efforts to improve the status 
of nutrition of all population groups in 
Colombia. This primarily involves working 
with and understanding child malnutrition, 
supervision of school lunch programs and 
providing education for adult community 
groups. (2) The Colombian family is seeking 
information related to family living and 
family planning. The demographic popula- 
tion growth increment of Colombia is 3.2%, 
one of the highest in the world. The limited 
economic resources of family units are nega- 
tively influenced by each additional family 
member. (3) The need to increase income 
levels of family units. Income distribution is 
extremely inequitable. Unemployment is high 
and consumption is low. By means of greater 
participation of the wife in income generat- 
ing enterprises the level of living can be 
raised. (4) The need for enlarged and im- 
proper educational programs on the primary 
and secondary levels. The majority of the 
Colombian population is less than 15 years 
old and the government to date has not been 
able to facilitate an adequate primary edu- 
cation. Therefore, the involvement of private 
and semi-private as well as public organiza- 
tions is necessary. The need of a greatly in- 
creased enrollment of women and girls in 
such education programs is a prime need 
in Colombia. 

Colombia has recognized these needs and 
has directed its efforts through various agen- 
cies in raising the economic level of its pop- 
ulation. Over the past five years these agen- 
cies have realized the importance of including 
every member of the family and their prob- 
lems in relation to development. Some of the 
agencies working for the economic and social 
development include: Instituto Colombiano 
de la Reforma Agraria (Colombian Institute 
of Agrarian Reform) (INCORA), Servicio 
Nacional de Aprendizaje (National Voca- 
tional Training Service) (SENA), Instituto 
Colombiano Agropecuario (Colombian Agri- 
cultural Institute) (ICA), Programa Inte- 
grado de Nutricion Aplicada (Integrated 
Program of Applied Nutrition) (PINA), and 
Federacion Nacional de Cafeteros (National 
Federation of Coffee Growers) (FEDECAFE). 

Due to the lack of Colombian personnel 
working in these home improvement pro- 
grams, Peace Corps Volunteers in Colombia 
have worked in the educational and exten- 
sion projects in Home Economics in the above 
mentioned agencies. 

In the Home Economics Program there are 
nine (9) girls working with FEDECAFE, 
twelve (12) are working with PINA, five (5) 
with SENA, two (2) each for INCORA and 
ICA and seven (7) with other agencies and 
institutions not listed here. 

Four of the girls working for FEDECAFE 
are located in the Tolima region and serve as 
school restaurant supervisors. Data received 
from these girls shows the following: 

1. School restaurants visited: 123. 
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2. Organization of restaurant committee: 
15. 
3. Organization of new restaurants: 7. 
Although data was not specific, all girls 
were involved in giving nutrition classes to 
the children in the school and to different 
mothers’ groups. 

The remaining five girls working with 
FEDECAFE in different regions were involved 
in various activities. Although not complete, 
we were able to tabulate the following: 

1. Promotion of 30 vegetable gardens. 

2. 125 home visits. 

3. Organization of 11 womens’ clubs. 

4. Knitting, crocheting and macramé 
taught to 10 groups of women. 

5. Promotion of Colombiharina (protein 
supplement). 

6. Presentation of 37 nutrition classes to 
various groups. 

Girls working with PINA are concentrated 
in Huila, Valle and Narino. All but one of the 
12 girls reported, but were not very specific 
with numbers. 

1. Nutrition classes given—75. 

2. Distribution of food to four groups. 

8. Organization of mothers’ clubs—3 clubs. 

4. Weigh children—200+. 

5. Visits to school and supplementary food 
programs—11. 

6. School restaurant organization begun— 
5 restaurants. 

7. Development tests given to 70 children. 

8. Work with mother's clubs. 

9. Home visits. 

10. Classes on home improvement and 
manual arts. 

11. Recreation work in recuperation center 
for malnourished children. 

In this grouping much information was 
given but it was very difficult to tabulate 
because of lack of specific data. Number of 
classes, numbers of groups, and number of 
members was often ommited. 

Then SENA Volunteers have a different 
schedule than Volunteers working with other 
agencies. SENA gives intensive courses in 
various areas of home economics. These 
courses are taught daily for approximately 
4 hours and may last from 3 weeks to 3 
months depending on the region. The two 
Volunteers working on the coast have given 
one course each in sewing for three months, 

The two Volunteers in Huila have taught 
a total of 8 courses from 2 to 3 weeks in 
length on nutrition, first aid, sewing, and 
macramé. 

Of the INCORA Volunteers, one has not yet 
reported. The other Volunteer is working 
on parcelation projects and reports giving 
22 nutrition classes to women’s groups and 
holding 21 other meetings which included 
basic nutrition and arts and crafts. One 
Volunteer working with ICA reports teach- 
ing nutrition, macramé and sewing but with- 
out specifics. The other Volunteer was new 
and getting to know the community. 

The seven other Volunteers are working 
in a variety of activities: 

1. Two Volunteers working in a child devel- 
opment center—teaching, supervising field 
work of Univ. students at the center, pro- 
gramming for the coming year. 

2. One Volunteer working in an orphanage 
teaching arts and crafts. 

8. One is involved in the Home Economics 
Department in a private University and is 
teaching one course in Home Ec. and super- 
vising field work of students. She also par- 
ticipated in complete course revisions of the 
Home Economics Program. 

4. One Volunteer presented classes to all 
female residents (over 12 years) of a small 
town. Classes including sewing, crocheting, 
home improvement, home gardens and 
candle-making. 

5. Another Volunteer taught 33 sewing 
classes, introduced a protein supplement into 
town (training Indian girls to give demon- 
strations) and wrote, printed and distributed 
@ weekly campo newspaper (260 copies). 
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6. One Volunteer has been recently trans- 
ferred and reported her future plans. 

Of the 37 girls in the Home Economics 
only two have yet to report. Fourteen of 
these girls started to work in July 1971. 
Nine girls first moved to their sites in the 
beginning of October. 

Besides the information reported there 
were several other activities mentioned by 
the girls such as getting to know the people 
and various reports of preliminary work 
necessary before beginning to organize or 
teach mother's clubs, etc. (visiting the town, 
talking with people. 

BUSINESS PROGRAM 

The majority of Volunteers (13) in this 
program are working as management con- 
sultants to small businesses. One Volunteer 
is serving as a consultant to a large public 
hospital that has not yet opened. Another is 
assisting a group of 15 textile manufacturers 
in marketing and exporting their products. 
One Volunteer is working in business devel- 
opment with the Chamber of Commerce in 
Barranquilla. 

The primary program objectives for the 
Volunteers working in small business ‘as- 
sistance are (1) to increase employment op- 
portunities and (2) to increase productivity 
of the small business clients. It is assumed 
that these goals can be accomplished by 
providing the owners with more advanced 
management systems and techniques. Pre- 
sumably, if the owners can be shown how to 
conduct their business more efficiently, they 
will (a) be more profitable, (b) be more 
productive, (c) stand a better chance of re- 
maining in business and (d) be more in- 
clined toward growth. 

The activities noted in the appendix have 
been directed toward this purpose. However, 
an important part of the Volunteers influ- 
ence on the management of a small business 
is not indicated in the tabulation of their 
work activities. This positive influence is a 
product of the Volunteers daily contact with 
the owners and managers of their client com- 
panies. Volunteers have frequently reported 
that the most frustrating aspect of their 
work concerns the negative attitude of man- 
agement toward accepting new ideas and 
new ways of conducting their business. 

Therefore, the hardest and most challeng- 
ing task, often faced by these Volunteers, is 
that of influencing a change in this attitude. 

The work activities tabulated in the sum- 
mary (appendix) can be divided into three 
major categories: Accounting, Production, 
and Marketing. The activities reported dur- 
ing the October to December period are well 
distributed between these three major areas, 
with a bit more emphasis on Accounting and 
Production. 

At this very early stage of formal evalua- 
tion, it is much too early to report on results. 
To date, we have merely initiated a system of 
gathering data. From this data we can only 
report that the listed activities have been 
accomplished. 

However, we cannot yet report on what this 
means. In order to measure the real impact 
of providing management assistance, we 
must measure change. The site studies now 
in process will give us this capability. Al- 
though its principal purpose is to provide 
the Volunteers with a tool to aid them in 
their initial study of their clients, it will 
at the same time provide data about the con- 
ditions that exist in a company when the 
Volunteer begins his work. The question- 
naire will be completed again, six months 
after the Volunteer has finished his work 
with a company. This follow-up will provide 
the data necessary to measure change. 

NURSING 


There are currently nine nurses at work 
in Colombia to which seven more will hope- 
fully be added during the next several 
months, Professional nursing has been very 
slow to develop here; consequently, there is 
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& severe shortage of graduate nurses in all 
parts of the country. Peace Corps volunteers 
are in great demand, since many hospitals are 
not presently able to employ any graduate 
registered nurse; they must therefore rely 
on inadequately prepared personnel. 

Most of the present nursing volunteers 
serve in supervisory capacities, since they are 
in most cases the only graduate nurses in 
the hospitals where they work. Five of the 
nine are responsible for daily supervision of 
all nursing personnel. Four serve as part-time 
instructors and supervisors of student nurses 
in hospitals associated with schools of nurs- 
ing. Four are involved in preparation of basic 
instructional manuals for both nursing 
trainees and other hospital personnel. Two 
are involved to some degree with public 
health centers. 

Aside from initial language and cultural 
adjustment problems the nursing volunteers 
have been readily integrated into medical 
programs of Colombia. One indication of ex- 
isting satisfaction by medical authorities is 
@ request for at least 33 additional volunteers 
as soon as possible. 

Volunteers are paraticularly helpful to hos- 
pitals which have recently obtained new ad- 
vanced equipment. They have usually been 
trained to use such equipment (i.e. intensive 
care units, etc.) in the U.S., while Colom- 
bian have not. They have also contributed 
to much better organized record-keeping 
systems, which have generally been modest 
at best in most hospitals because nursing 
personnel have not understood how to or- 
ganize and maintain patient and personnel 
record systems. 


CROPS EXTENSIVE AND RESEARCH 


Twenty-six Volunteers are working in this 
program, three of which were in training 
during the month of December 1971. The 
agencies to which they are assigned include: 
National Federation of Coffee Growers 
(CAFE-TEROS) through its Departmental 
Committees; Colombian Agricultural Insti- 
tute (ICA); Colombian Institute of the Agra- 
rian Reform (INCORA); National Federation 
of Cacao Growers (CACAOTEROS); and In- 
tegrated Program of Applied Nutrition 
(PINA). The distribution is as follows: 

Cafeteros Committees—7 Volunteers. 

ICA (Extension—6 Volunteers. 

ICA (Research) —4 Volunteers. 

ICA (Rural Communications)—1 Volun- 
teer. 

INCORA (Cacao Extension) —4 Volunteers. 

PINA (Extension)—4 Volunteers. 

Total—23 Volunteers. 


Extension: The Volunteers working in ex- 
tension supervise development and technical 
assistance for cacao, corn, vegetables, coco- 
nut, potatoes and grains. Their tasks are as- 
sociated primarily with the teaching of new 
cultural practices to small and medium-sized 
farmers through method demonstrations, 
field days, informal talks, and organization 
of juvenile groups at the rural schools. 

A few Volunteers are involved in activities 
such as school construction, health center 
construction, and some sports programs. The 
extension work often involves the supervi- 
sion of small industries such as aviculture, 
pig and rabbit projects. 

The Volunteers are distributed throughout 
the country from the Pacific Coast to near 
the Venezuelan border; in the North to Se- 
villa (Magdalena) and in the South to Pita- 
lito (Huila). The majority of the Volunteers 
ere concentrated in the temperate climates 
(11), but there are eight Volunteers in the 
hot climates and two in the cold climates. 
The assignment of the Volunteers’ sites gen- 
erally depends on the priorities fixed by the 
respective agency with which the Volunteer 
will work. 


Nine Volunteers from the extension group 
will terminate next July; ICA and the CAFE- 
TEROS are requesting three replacements to 
provide continuity. 
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Research: Four Volunteers are working in 
full-time research : 

1. Nataima Experimental Station—Re- 
search in obtaining sesame and sorghum re- 
sistent varieties. 

2. Experimental Stations Tulio Ospina and 
Turiparal (Medellin and Barranquilla)—re- 
search on vegetables, especially tomato and 
lulo. 

3. Marconia Experimental Station (Santa 
Marta)—research on fruit trees, especially 
on mellons. 

4. Tibaitataéa—research on wheat. 

Rural communications: Until last Novem- 
ber, two Volunteers worked with ICA in this 
field; preparing audio-visual aids, photogra- 
phy and other elements related to production 
of materials and information for the farmer. 

The majority of the Volunteers who work 
with ICA, are involved in programming short 
and medium term credit, for various crops, 
under a contract between ICA and CAJA 
AGRARIA, in which ICA offers necessary 
technical assistance and the CAJA lends the 
credit. 

As the information in the Appendix indi- 
cates, PCVs are engaged in a great variety 
of individual activities which illustrate some 
of the specific extension and research needs 
in rural Colombia. Volunteers have tended 
to adapt their individual programs to the 
needs or opportunities provided in their 
work locations, rather than limiting them- 
selves to the stated purposes of the program; 
consequently, many of their activities, and 
considerable time could properly be labeled 
“community development” or “adult educa- 
tion”, as well as extension. 

The information provided by the PCVs in 
these first reports will be categorized and 
quantified, and through discussion with them 
and agency representatives, more systematic 
reporting procedures will be initiated. 


CONSERVATION 


There are currently seventeen Volunteers 
in the Conservation program, divided into 
five sub-programs: National Parks, Wildlife, 
Fisheries, Waters, Soil and Forestry. These 
categories correspond to the major adminis- 
trative divisions of INDERENA, the host 
agency. All the Volunteers in the program 
are assigned either to INDERENA, or to an- 
other agency with INDERENA's approval. At 
the present time, sixteen Volunteers are with 
INDERENA and one is with a research project 
associated with the University of Caldas. 

Since the jurisdiction of the host agency 
includes almost all of Colombia, the program 
has Volunteers in a variety of areas through- 
out the republic. Eleven are located in the 
Northern Coastal area, five in the central 
section of Colombia and one in the Southern 
area. Peace Corps and INDERENA are trying 
to establish some degree of continuity of 
programs and work on long term projects. 
This keeps Volunteer transfers to a minimum 
and few site changes are anticipated. The 
shift from the wet to dry season will cause 
one or two Volunteers to go from one area 
to another but this will be the extent of 
anticipated site changes. 

The greatest problem the program now has 
is the lack of funds for technical support. 
Some projects have had to be redirected into 
areas requiring less equipment. The tendency 
is for each Volunteer to work on two or three 
smaller projects simultaneously, while being 
rather opportunistic in looking for projects 
which have a high impact but low budget 
requirements. These are considered to be 
supplementary to their main project with 
the agency. 

The Volunteers major areas of work are 
summarized by the subprojects in progress. 

National park project: 5 Volunteers. 

One volunteer is assisting the central office 
of the National Park Service. His duties range 
from developing an integrated plan for the 
entire National Park System to working on 
preliminary plans for particular Parks. 
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The other Volunteers are assigned as assist- 
ant Park Managers, to develop specific proj- 
ects in a National Park. Faunal ecological 
surveys, visitor center designs and interpre- 
tation booklets are all being developed for 
various parks. Some of the Volunteers are 
working on scenic walk developments with 
minimal support. Others are more or less 
shared with the wildlife program, doing re- 
search on the fauna in the parks. 

Wildlife project: 6 Volunteers. 

There are two major areas of research and 
assistance in this program, the Primate and 
Avain Survey projects. 

These Volunteers work in a survey of the 
status of populations, trapping and export 
techniques of primates of economic impor- 
tance. This project is affiliated with a larger 
program of primates used in Bio-Medical 
Research which includes the Pan American 
Health Organization, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Peace Corps and INDERENA. IN- 
DERENA has plans for the development of 
a Primate research center, largely keyed 
around Peace Corps assistance. 

The avian survey project centers around 
two National Parks and the Northern area 
of Colombia. An ornithologist from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Dr. Steven Russell, is co- 
ordinating the work of INDERENA and three 
volunteers. We have two trainees just com- 
pleting training who will join this project. 

These two projects appear to be productive 
and high caliber research oriented programs. 

Water and soils: 2 Volunteers. 

We have one Volunteer in the North who 
is assigned to development project of an 
entire watershed. His soil survey work is 
greatly handicapped by the lack of equipment 
which INDERENA or Peace Corps is unable 
to provide. 

The other Volunteer is working in an area 
where adequate support is provided. The IN- 
DERENA director of the project is going to 
be transferred and the Volunteer will take 
his job as acting director until a new per- 
son is assigned. This indicates the impres- 
sive job the Volunteer is doing with the 
agency. He is sufficiently accepted that his 
Colombian counterpart workers think that 
the appointment is the only reasonable thing 
to do. His work involves development of soil 
conservation plans for the area, tree cul- 
ture work and extension education in soil 
conservation. 

Fisheries: 3 Volunteers. 

This program is important in that it repre- 
sents an area in which INDERENA is co- 
operating with other agencies. One Volunteer 
is assigned to a research project with the 
University of Caldas, working in fish culture 
and research on native species. Two Volun- 
teers are assigned to research on the biology 
of native species and reproduction in cap- 
tivity. Surveys of fish populations are also 
a part of their work. One of our trainees has 
been assigned to work with the C.V.C., the 
organization concerned with the develop- 
ment of natural resources of the Cauca River 
Valley, another cooperative project. 

Forestry: 1 Volunteer. 

The one Volunteer in forestry is working in 
silviculture production of both native and 
introduced species, He is also doing research 
on the resin content of an economically im- 
portant species of balsam tree. 

The Conservation group is very interested 
in establishing a basic system of evaluation 
of their goals and work. We have developed 
goals, objectives and methods of evaluation 
for specific elements of each project. These 
will assist us in the future, to make realistic 
goals that can be achieved. In addition, it 
will make the compilation of our annual 
report to the agency much more meaningful 
to both Peace Corps and the agency. 


COOPERATIVES 


The first Peace Corps Cooperative program 
was begun in 1962 and ended in 1969 with 
the departure of the last Cooperative Tech- 
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nical staff member. The program emphasized 
development of new cooperatives independ- 
ent of Colombian agency affiliations, and was 
characterized by the efforts of many Gen- 
eralist Volunteers who started small, essen- 
tially multiservice Cooperatives in relatively 
remote rural areas. Lack of adequate local 
management ability and shortage of capital, 
led to the failure of many of them. 

A new Cooperative program began in mid 
1971 and now emphasizes participation in 
Colombian government sponsored coopera- 
tive development programs. The Volunteers 
function as members of Colombian agency 
teams who function as management advisors 
to on-going, usually adequately financed, 
multi-service cooperatives. 

The Volunteers serve agencies such as 
ASCOOP (The National Association of Co- 
operatives), CECORA (The Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperatives affiliated with the 
National Agrarian Reform program), FI- 
NANCIA-COOP, an organization which pro- 
vides long-term financing for Cooperatives, 
UCCOPAN, a Cooperative Federation, and 
Caja Agraria, the National Agricultural Bank 
which finances Cooperatives. 

Volunteers with backgrounds in business 
administration, accounting, marketing, and 
Computer Programming are utilized in their 
respective fleld. The intent is for all Volun- 
teers to be integrated into working teams 
with Colombians staff members of their re- 
spective agencies, 

As the tabulations in the appendix indi- 
cate, Volunteers working with cooperatives 
function very much as do Small Business 
Assistance PCV's, by providing professional 
assistance in management, financial analysis 
and accounting, training of staff, and sales 
or product analysis. They are engaged di- 
rectly in sales promotion and new product 
development in several instances, and oc- 
casionally teach the theory and usefulness of 
cooperatives as a method of serving producers 
or purchasers. 

Although the information from Volunteers 
does not clearly reveal this, the Volunteers 
serve as Management consultants for those 
government agencies which are charged with 
the promotion and support of cooperatives. 
Without this type of professional help, co- 
operatives have difficulty surviving largely 
because boards of directors and members 
usually lack management sophistication pre- 
cisely in those technical functions to which 
the skills of PCVs are being applied. 


SPECIAL PLACEMENTS 


The special placements program includes 
Volunteers in specialized individual activi- 
ties, or small groups of Volunteers who are 
in pilot or new programs not yet developed 
enough to justify separate program status, 
The group includes the former AATP, or 
Architecture and Slum Development Pro- 
gram. Since Volunteers in the program no 
longer have any identifiable interdependence 
or commonality of activities (except among 
the various professions represented), it was 
decided to redistribute the Volunteers into 
Special Placement groupings more closely 
related to their true activities. 

Special Placements consist of 45 male and 
female Volunteers who may be further clas- 
sified into five sub-programs. The largest sub- 
program, Education, includes 14 Volunteers 
in university (or university-level), Second- 
ary, Primary, Vocational, Special, Adult 
Education (literacy) projects and one PCV 
engaged in Library Science. The second larg- 
est groups are Sports Development and Agri- 
cultural Programming, each with eight Vol- 
unteers. Social Work and Social Work related 
activities includes seven Volunteers; four 
Volunteers are in Architecture, two in 
clothing and textiles, three in miscellane- 
ous activities, and two wives who currently 
have no specific job assignment. 

Education—This category includes three 
Volunteers who are teaching as faculty mem- 
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bers in two public universities. The Volun- 
teers teach courses in English, Mathematics 
and female Physical Education. A fourth 
Volunteer teaches English to Colombian post- 
graduate agronomists at the National Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (ICA). 

At the secondary level there are four Vol- 
unteers working in private Colombian high 
schools or academies. One Volunteer teaches 
English and Health Education, a second 
teaches Music, a third teaches English to 
secretarial students, and the fourth is in 
charge of the French program in a private 
school, 

At the primary level, one Volunteer teaches 
English to Foundlings, and the other is the 
principal of a small school. One Volunteer, 
a licensed plumber, teaches building skills at 
a unit of the National Vocational training 
service. A Volunteer who has a Master’s de- 
gree in Special Education will teach mentally 
retarded children in an institution in Bogotá 
A Volunteer in Cartagena is our only teracy 
teacher (adult level). Finally, one PCV func- 
tions as a Librarian at the National agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

Sports development—Currently eight 
PCV's are at work with CODESARROLLO a 
semi-private Colombian organization. The 
Volunteers travel to several municipalities in 
the State of Antioquia for two to three week 
periods at a time. They are given room and 
board by the local sports development com- 
mittee under whose auspices they are in- 
vited. During the brief stay of the Volun- 
teers, they hold formal coaching sessions 
with groups of boys and girls. The Volun- 
teers teach volleyball, basketball and other 
sports not commonly practiced in Colombia. 

Social work—This group includes seven 
Volunteers who function as case workers or 
aides in conjunction primarily with com- 
munity settlement houses, orphanages and 
children’s homes. A PCV works in a slum 
area of Cartagena in conjunction with a slum 
clearance agency. Another Volunteer works 
as @ case worker with the National Social 
Welfare Institute. Four Volunteers function 
as case workers or aides with foundling 
homes or orphanages. One male Volunteer 
works with older boys in an orphanage. He 
has both teaching, and organizational duties. 

Architecture—This group includes four 
Volunteers, all men, who were a part of the 
old AATP program, Two of them function as 
staff members of the National Housing Credit 
organization (ICT) as staff architects. A 
third performs the same duties in the orga- 
nization’s branch in the city of Barranquilla. 
A fourth works for a government school con- 
struction organization. His work includes the 
adaptation of standardized school designs for 
local conditions. 

Miscellaneous activities—Two female PCS’s 
function as technicians in clothing and tex- 
tile design with private companies in Medel- 
lin and Bucaramanga. One PCV is a business 
program design advisor to ACCION; another 
functions as a staff sociologist to the housing 
credit institute in Cartagena; and a female 
PCV works as an aide in a birth defects 
clinic in Bucaramanga. 

Volunteer reports—The data collected is 
extremely varied and reflects over fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of major tasks undertaken by 
PCS's. The reports were tabulated without re- 
gard to sub-program groupings. Subsequent 
analysis should be done by sub-programs, 
i.e., Sports, Architects, Social Work, etc, The 
data could then be treated in the same man- 
ner as other programs. 

In the data collected only the education 
group was able to indicate consistently the 
amount of time required to complete the 
tasks. This is logical in view of the regularity 
of the task involved. Comments such as 
“taught basketball two hours daily, five days 
per week, for three weeks” were quite com- 
mon. Volunteers in Architecture, Social 
Work, and miscellaneous activities were un- 
able or unwilling to quantify time expendi- 
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tures. Data about numbers of client popula- 
tion were even more difficult to obtain. 
Again, the Volunteers in Education seemed 
more able to provide this kind of informa- 
tion. Other data included the number of 
school construction projects supervised by an 
architect, the number of children aided in 
an orphanage, and the number of pamphlets 
published by one PCV. Individual tasks rarely 
seemed to be undertaken by more than one 
PCV except in the case of teaching sports 
classes, and teaching English. 


POLICEMEN AND PASSERS-BY SAVE 
CHILDREN 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, for only the 
second time in the history of the Austin, 
Tex., Police Department, the coveted 
Police Medal for Valor has been awarded 
to a young sergeant for his role in sav- 
ing the lives of two tots trapped in a 
burning automobile. 

The saga of Sgt. Claude Hill’s valor is 
all the more unusual for the roles played 
by seven citizens—passers-by who also 
disregarded their own safety in the effort 
to free the trapped family. The citizens 
included Sergeant Hill’s wife, two Air 
Force personnel from nearby Bergstrom 
Air Force Base, a couple riding with the 
Hills in their car, a resident of a nearby 
apartment building, and another man 
passing by when the accident occurred. 

And these were not the only people 
busy saving lives in Austin recently. Sgt. 
Ernie Hinkle received his third lifesav- 
ing award of his 11-year police career 
for persuading a man who held a loaded 
revolver to his head for more than an 
hour in a suicide threat not to pull the 
trigger. 

Mike Cox, staff writer for the Austin 
American tells the story of these life- 
saving deeds performed by our Austin 
police force and Austin citizens. 

They all are to be commended, for they 
are leaders, and they are part of the 
spirit that makes us proud of Austin and 
proud of our police force there. 

Mr. Cox’s story follows: 

POLICEMAN’S ROLE IN SAVING CHILDREN EARNS 
Him MEDAL 
(By Mike Cox) 

Austin Police Sgt. Claude Hill was awarded 
the police Medal for Valor Thursday after- 
noon—only the second time the honor ever 
has been presented—for his role in saving the 
lives of two children trapped in a burning 
auto. 

Seven civilians also were honored for their 
role in the life-saving deed, and another 
police officer, Sgt. Ernie Hinkle, was awarded 
for the life of a man threatening to kill him- 
self. 

Hill received the medal, along with a police 
life saving bar, from Police Chief R. A. 
“Bob” Miles in ceremonies at 2 p.m. Thurs- 
day at police headquarters, 

The children’s parents, Mr, and Mrs. Ralph 
Bartsch, were killed in the flery two-car 
smashup at 10 p.m. Jan. 22. Both children 
are still in Brooke Army Medical Hospital in 
San Antonio for treatment of severe burns. 

Seven other citizens were honored Thurs- 
day afternoon for their part in the dramatic 
rescue of the two tots. 

Receiving letters of appreciation and cer- 
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tificates from Miles were M. Sgt. Thomas 
Cowlinshaw and Airman ist Class Keith D. 
Krajewski of Bergstrom Air Force Base; Mike 
Bray of 2413 Mission Hills, Apt. 104; Alberto 
Soto of 6702 Galindo; Larry Womack of 5506 
Roosevelt and his wife, Patricia, and Sgt. 
Hill's wife, Mildred. 

Police Sgt. Ernie Hinkle was presented a 
life-saving bar by Miles for his “usual good 
judgment, humane feelings and sincere 
manner.” On Jan. 25 Hinkle persuaded a 
man who held a loaded revolver to his head 
for more than an hour, threatening to take 
his own life, to hand over the weapon. 

Before presenting the awards, Miles said 
they were “much deserved ... and are not 
nearly enough for what was done.” 

The last time the Medal for Valor award 
was given an Austin police officer was in 
1959, when Bruce Davis, then a detective ser- 
geant, was singled out for the honor after 
wrestling a cocked 16-gauge shotgun from 
& Man who went berserk and held more than 
a dozen policemen at bay with his scattergun 
for a tense 30 minutes. 

The man was leveling the shotgun at the 
stomach of then acting police chief Miles, 
who was slowly walking toward the 21-year- 
old gunman, when Davis made a flying tackle 
of the man—saving the chief’s life and prob- 
ably several others. 

Hill, the officer getting the valor award 
nearly 12 years after Davis, is currently as- 
signed to the police central records section. 

He was off duty and driving down Ben 
White Boulevard with his wife and the Wo- 
macks when the accident occurred near the 
intersection of that thoroughfare and Burle- 
son Road Jan. 22. 

Police said Hill, his wife and the Womacks 
saw the Bartsch car spin out of control and 
explode in flames after being hit from behind 
by another car. 

Hill stopped his car and ran toward the 
flaming auto, followed by his wife and two 
friends. 

The police sergeant and Cowlinshaw, who 
lives in apartments near the accident scene, 
tried unsuccessfully to kick through the 
window of the jammed passenger door of the 
burning car. 

“When we couldn't get the door open, we 
yelled for someone to bring an ax or pipe— 
anything to break that window,” Hill said 
later. 

At this point, airman Krajewski ran up 
with a chrome trailer hitch with was used 
to break the window glass. 

Then Gray, who also lives in nearby apart- 
ments, reached through the shattered win- 
dow and unlocked the door. Hill removed 
the woman, who apparently already was dead. 
He could not get the man out. 

The two children were lying on the top 
of the back seat, and while Gray held the 
car door to one side, Hill grabbed one child, 
Cowlinshaw the other. 

Police said Soto had helped in removing 
Mrs. Bartsch from the car and in placing 
one of the injured children in an ambulance. 

Hill’s wife and Mrs. Womack held the chil- 
dren until ambulances arrived. Mrs. Hill rode 
to the hospital with one of the children, 
police said. 

Police said the other officer awarded Thurs- 
day, Hinkle, has received a total of 10 awards 
during his ll-year police career—three of 
them life-saving bars. 


YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 
HON. CHARLES THONE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. THONE. Mr. Speaker, the motto 
of the Christophers is “It is better to light 
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one tiny candle than to curse the dark- 
ness.” A small candle was lit 20 years ago 
when 75 students from one foreign coun- 
try visited one U.S. metropolitan area, 
From that beginning grew the Youth 
for Understanding program which is now 
a mighty beacon for world understand- 
ing. It now involves more than 9,000 stu- 
dents per year. The program is now two- 
way, with U.S. students going abroad, 
as well as students from other countries 
coming here. It is the largest of three 
student exchange programs that are en- 
dorsed by the U.S. Department of State. 

Today, I join my colleagues in praising 
Youth for Understanding. I also pay trib- 
ute to those who have made the program 
possible in my home State of Nebraska. 
Dean Junkin of Bertrand, founded the 
program in the Cornhusker State in 1965 
and continues as an area representative 
of YFU. Mrs. Jan Cross from Bloom- 
field in my congressional district is 
Nebraska's second area representative, 
and is working with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and dedication. This year, there 
are approximately 100 students from 
other nations spending a year in Nebras- 
ka through the YFU program. About 
20 to 25 Nebraska YFU students will go 
abroad in 1972. Hundreds of Cornhusker 
organizations have helped this program 
to succeed. In particular, the program is 
indebted to local school boards and school 
superintendents for their excellent co- 
operation. Dwight David Eisenhower em- 
phasized some years ago that lasting 
peace could not be reached through rela- 
tions only at the governmental level. 
Youth for Understanding is one of the 
finest examples of the world-healing 
people-to-people programs advocated by 
President Eisenhower. 


ALASKA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
WEEK 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, Gov. Wil- 
liam A. Egan, of Alaska, has proclaimed 
the week of February 13-19, 1972, as 
Alaska Vocational Education Week. This 
is in fitting recognition of an aspect of 
the total educational process which 
makes a massive contribution each year 
to the well-being of all Americans. 

It is my privilege to be the keynote 
speaker at a convention of vocational 
educators in Alaska during this special 
week. I want to share the proclamation 
and my personal recognition of these 
valuable educators with all my colleagues 
in Congress: 

PROCLAMATION: ALASKA VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION WEEK 

The progress and well-being of the citizens 
of Alaska depends to a great extent upon 
education and training for the “World of 
Work” as provided in the school system of 
this State. 

Profound sociological, economic and tech- 
nological changes in our State are bringing 
about rapid changes in the structure and na- 
ture of the “World of Work” thereby placing 
new and additional responsibilities on our 
educational system. 
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The Congress of the United States and the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska have recog- 
nized these problems and have acted upon 
them through appropriate legislation. 

Three hundred and forty-four vocational 
programs in Alaska are striving to provide 
nearly 20,000 high school and adult students 
with the skills and knowledge necessary to 
adapt to these changes and to become pro- 
ductive citizens of the State. 

The American Vocational Association, by 
representative assembly, has established the 
second week in February as “Vocational Edu- 
cation Week” and is supported by the Alaska 
Vocational Association in this action. 

As Governor of the State of Alaska, I, 
William A. Egan, do hereby proclaim the week 
of February 13-19, 1972, as Alaska Vocational 
Education Week in the State of Alaska, and 
urge all citizens of the State to observe this 
week by making themselves better acquainted 
with Vocational Education purposes and pro- 
grams by visiting the vocational education 
programs in their area. 


TAX REFORM FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, I was proud to 
join with Senator ALAN BIBLE on April 22, 
1971, in introducing the Small Business 
Tax Simplification and Reform Act of 
1971. This proposal resulted from four 
years of study and consultation with 
small business, legal, and accounting or- 
ganizations throughout the country; and 
represents a commitment to and vehicle 
for comprehensive tax reform for small 
and new business. 

We have been gratified that 24 Sena- 
tors and almost one-third of the House 
of Representatives have sponsored or ex- 
pressed support for this and other tax 
simplification and reform measures. 

Yesterday, a meeting of some 50 busi- 
ness associations of predominantly small 
business membership was convened to 
consider how the cause of small business 
tax reform could be advanced. I would 
like to bring Senator BIBLE’s address to 
that group to the attention of the many 
sponsors and others interested in small 
business tax reform. I believe Senator 
BısLe well expresses our willingness to 
work with the administration and with 
private groups to perfect the legislation 
so that we may have meaningful tax re- 
form for the 5% million small business- 
men in this country. 

The Senator also refers to an invita- 
tion which we issued to President 
Nixon on January 14 to join with us in 
urging hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on all small busi- 
ness tax reform legislation, including the 
administration’s bill and the Evins-Bible 
proposal. 

It would be helpful if the correspond- 
ence with the White House could also be 
inserted in the Record for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

I also place in the Recorp herewith 
correspondence with the White House on 
this matter because of the interest of my 
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colleagues and American small business 
in this most important subject. 
The items follow: 


TAXES AT THE CROSSROADS—TAX REFORM FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS AND THE NATION 


(By Senator ALAN BIBLE) 


Mr. Chairman, you have been very kind to 
invite me to appear before this notable gath- 
ering of over 50 Associations which represent 
2%, million small business firms. This is per- 
haps the most impressive meeting ever in 
one place at one time in behalf of American 
small business. 

This attendance is a tribute to the National 
Small Business Association and the National 
Committee for Small Business Tax Reform, 
who brought us together. Their team of exec- 
utives, led by John Lewis, Herbert Liebenson, 
and Ted Langveway deserve high commen- 
dation for their initiative. The occasion 
prompts me to voice some thoughts about our 
tax system which have been developing in 
my mind. 

For the past three years while some of us in 
Congress have questioned, suggested, and ad- 
vocated tax equity, we have actually wit- 
nessed a downhill slide toward a regressive 
tax system which raises serious national 
problems. 

As most of you are well aware, the 1969 
and 1971 Revenue Acts, as well as the Ad- 
ministration‘s ADR depreciation package, 
made life more difficult for most small and 
new businessmen, and thus constituted set- 
backs for the free enterprise system. Last 
November, I questioned on the Senate floor 
why it was necessary for a revenue act— 
proposed as an emergency measure—to ac- 
cord an estimated 40 percent of its benefits 
to less than 400 of the largest U.S. corpora- 
tions. I also raised the question of what tax- 
payers would pick up the lost revenues stem- 
ming from the 1971 bill. Taking account of 
the three 1969 and 1971 tax actions, the rev- 
enue losses have risen to $15 billion per year 
according to the Administration’s own 
Budget figures for fiscal year 1973 and 
beyond. 

In this cold winter of 1972, the impact of 
this tax reduction is becoming clear as the 
nation faces deficits of $23 billion, $38.8 bil- 
lion and $25.5 billion for fiscal years 1971- 
1973. This adds up to a total debt expansion 
for three years of $87.3 billion, a matter 
being discussed in the House of Representa- 
tives this week. It has been reported that 
14 of the interest on the national debt will 
thus have been incurred since January of 
1969. No nation can continue such massive 
deficits without fatally undermining con- 
fidence in its currency. 

Knowledgeable people such as the Chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Director of the President’s Of- 
fice of Management and Budget are now 
saying that we shall be required to raise tax 
revenues and to do it soon. Do we have any 
viable alternatives?: 1) refusal to pay our 
bills? 2) a surrender to runaway infiation? 
or 3) stultifying the economy and our na- 
tional spirit with continuing controls? We 
know events will force the nation to make 
these difficult choices. 

And yet, on the basis of the tax cuts we 
have observed, you may be reflecting that 
both the President and the Congress have 
been involved, and these actions must thus 
be in response to the will of the majority. 

If it is true that Congress may have been 
cutting taxes for the poor, and the President 
cutting them for the rich, this still leaves the 
middle-income taxpayer including the over- 
whelming number of small businessmen right 
in the middle of an expanding tax bullseye. 

Are we therefore at a national impasse be- 
tween national needs and national will? 


This question remains to be settled at the 
polls in the next few years, but I would 
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hazard two suggestions that may be keys to 
our problem: 

1. People are rebelling against a tax system 
they believe is unfair, and according to our 
system of government, the majority of the 
people are right. 

2. The system will not be reformed unless 
we get strong national leadership and people 
recognize and unite behind it for their long- 
term self interest. 

It seems to me that when more than 100 
families still have adjusted gross income of 
$200,000 in a year and pay no taxes, that is 
unfair. 

When a business with an income of $500 a 
week pays taxes at the same rate as a giant 
corporation which earns $50 million a week, 
that is unfair. 

When executives can hire experts to create 
tax shelters from the complexities of the law, 
while wage earners have difficulty affording 
such assistance, the country is too much 
favoring the affluent, and that is unfair. 

As it now stands, the top one percent of 
U.S. families receive exactly twice as much 
total income as the bottom 20 percent. Our 
tax system appears to be widening this dis- 
parity, and that is unfair. 

In addition, the property tax system, on 
which school districts have long relied for 
financing a function vital to democracy, 
must now be restructured under the impact 
of Federal and state court decisions. 

So, where do we go from here? 

One tax expert, Joseph Peckman of the 
Brookings Institute, informed Congress last 
month that “a comprehensive income tax 
could yield the same revenue with rates that 
were on the average 14 lower than the rates 
(now) in effect.” Under a system such as this 
scholar envisions, taxes would fall for all 
families with incomes below $25,000. This, 
however, is only one of several proposals 
before the public. Senators Muskie, Mc- 
Govern, Long and Humphrey, and Repre- 
sentatives Mills, Corman, Aspin, and Reuss 
have offered general tax reform suggestions. 
Senator Bennett has introduced the Admin- 
istration’s small business tax bill as S. 544, 
and other Senators have put forward small 
business tax suggestions. All should be con- 
sidered, and new ones fashioned which will 
allow us to best serve the needs of the coun- 
try and our people. 

In summary, I believe our tax system is 
at a crossroads, and we must begin anew 
the process of true reform. If the nation is to 
earn the allegiance of all of its citizens for 
the grievously difficult and expensive prob- 
lems in the years just ahead, we must have 
equality of sacrifice. 

Obviously, hard answers to hard problems 
will not come easily. But, at a minimum this 
means we should not make the system more 
regressive. 

I feel that the simplification and reform 
bill that we have formulated for small busi- 
ness over the past four years (S. 1615 in the 
Senate and H.R. 7692 in the House) would 
be one step toward tax equity. We believe 
it is an important step, because small busi- 
ness accounts for more than 40 percent of 
the jobs in this country, and it is predomi- 
nant in fields like services, construction, re- 
tailing and new technology, where sustained 
economic expansion can take place. 

Rep. Joe Evins, the chief proponent of the 
bill in the House and I have repeatedly said 
that we want to work with all business, legal, 
and accounting groups, and with the Admin- 
istration. We have sought on every occasion 
to join with others in perfecting the bill as 
an instrument of tax fairness as well as over- 
all economic growth. This past month Rep. 
Evins and I invited the President by letter 
to join in requesting hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee on our bill, the 
Administration’s small business tax bill, and 
other related proposals. 

That is and has been our position since 
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1970, But in these times, none of us can rest 
on our positions. I hope we will all summon 
new resolve and work actively and respon- 
sibly in the cause of tax reform for 514 mil- 
lion small businesses and for all of our 
people. If we fail, we will answer to our 
children and to history as the lamp of man’s 
last hope in America is dimmed by public 
and private poverty, economic haggling, and 
social discord. That is the challenge we share 
as we meet here today with the opportunity 
to each do our bit in a drive to accomplish 
meaningful tax reform and simplification for 
small businesses and the nation. 

JANUARY 14, 1972. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: As you are aware, & 
small business tax simplification and reform 
bill has been proposed in the 91st and 92nd 
Congresses as a result of about four years 
of committee study of these matters. 

At the time of the first introduction of the 
bill on June 30, 1970, reference was made to 
your interest in small business, which en- 
compassed your appointment of a Task Force 
in this area, and messages to Capitol Hill 
on both tax and non-tax suggestions made 
in the Task Force of March, 1970. We noted 
your remark that you have seen the Ameri- 
can dream “come true in (your) own life” 
and therefore believe in keeping small busi- 
ness viable in these troubled economic times, 

At the time of reintroduction of our bill in 
the 92nd Congress (as S. 1615 in the Senate 
and H.R. 7692 in the House), we noted that 
the Administration’s “Small Business Tax 
Amendments of 1971” had by that time been 
introduced in the Senate as S. 544, and stated 
that “this initiative on behalf of small busi- 
ness by the Administration is very welcome 
... (and that) it is indeed gratifying that we 
have a bipartisan approach to the tax prob- 
lems of the small businessman, because the 
operation of the tax system is too serious to 
be a partisan matter.” 

Throughout our work on small business tax 
reform, we have attempted to work closely 
with officials of the Treasury Department, to 
keep them fully informed, and have sought 
to reach any possible common ground in the 
endeavor to help the small businessman in 
the tax field. 

We have noted with interest the most re- 
cent statement of the Presidential legislative 
program, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
November 29, 1971 (page 43228). We are 
pleased to observe that the first item of Un- 
finished Business lists the small business tax 
bill. We are further gratified that this item 
includes both the Administration’s proposal, 
8. 544; and our own, H.R. 7692. 

We congratulate the Administration on 
making both of these bills part of its official 
legislative program, Our own small business 
tax simplification and reform bill contains 
some forty suggestions looking toward a com- 
prehensive modification of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code in order to give the 514 million 
small businessmen in this country equitable 
tax treatment. The acceptance and support 
of this measure by your Administration is 
heartening. 

It is our understanding that the Adminis- 
tration has not yet placed a request for hear- 
ings on small business tax legislation before 
the House Ways and Means Committee or the 
Senate Finance Committee. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we would warmly welcome a 
request of this kind from the Administration 
as to the two bills which are part of your 
official program, as well as any other small 
business tax proposals which the committees 
consider germane. We would be likewise 
pleased to renew our request for such hear- 
ings, and to work with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and your staff in attempting to shape 
legislation mutually acceptable to the Execu- 
tive Branch and the Congress, and which 
offers a prospect of meaningful tax relief for 
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the hard-pressed small business community 
of this country. 
Respectfully, 
/S/ ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. 
/S/ Joe L. Evins, 
Chairman, House Select Committee on 
Small Business. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washigton, D.C., January 19, 1972. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I would like to ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter 
to the President in which you joined with 
Congressman Evins as Chairmen of your re- 
spective Committees on Small Business indi- 
cating your desire to work with the Admin- 
istration in developing appropriate tax meas- 
ures pertaining to small businesses. You may 
be assured your letter will be brought to 
the President’s attention at the earliest op- 
portunity and also shared with the appropri- 
ate members of the staff. 

With cordial regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E, TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR II, KOREA, AND VIETNAM 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Veterans of World War I, 
Korea, and Vietnam—AMVETS—well 
deserve their distinguished reputation 
for patriotism and service to people. With 
courage and commitment, members of 
AMVETS have consistently upheld the 
ideals and traditions of proud Ameri- 
cans. 

It is indeed my pleasure and honor to 
welcome to Washington several repre- 
sentatives of Connecticut AMVETS who 
are here to present their legislative pro- 
posals to the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. Their number includes past Comdr. 
Michael Marinaccio of Enfield, Robert 
Mortensen and Neil Cowel, also of En- 
field, and Comdr. Joseph Batza of New 
Haven. 

The Enfield men are members of a post 
of which I am particularly proud. Under 
the leadership of Comdr. Gerald Cote, 
Enfield Post 18 has been chosen as an 
outstanding post for the month of No- 
vember by the national commander of 
AMVETS. The post will be presented an 
award for its efforts and interests in pro- 
motion of activities for youth in the com- 
munity and throughout the State. For 
example, the men of post 18 have sup- 
ported the Centurions, the excellent 
drum and bugle corps which will partic- 
ipate this April in Washington’s Cherry 
Blossom Parade. A national veterans’ 
newspaper just last week cited the En- 
field post for the activity of its hun- 
dreds of members in civic affairs. 

The good work accomplished in behalf 
of our veterans by the AMVETS in En- 
field, Conn., and across the country is to 
be heartily applauded. All of us share a 
great debt of gratitude to these brave 
men. 
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SECRETARY MORTON'S OFFSHORE 
IDEA 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as I noted 
recently, Secretary Morton has stated 
that the Department of the Interior is 
now considering a plan which would per- 
mit coastal States to share the revenues 
of offshore mineral production. 

The plan would afford coastal States 
the same treatment now given States 
with mineral-producing Federal lands 
within their borders. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting a recent 
editorial from the New Orleans States 
Item in the Record and urging that my 
colleagues read it: 

SECRETARY MorTON’s OFFSHORE IDEA 


Rogers C. B. Morton, secretary of the U.S. 
Interior Department, has let it be known that 
Interior is considering a plan to use a per- 
centage of Federal offshore mineral revenues 
to help repair environmental damage in 
coastal zones. 

The plan is only being considered, a spokes- 
man for Interior emphasized yesterday. In- 
terior has yet to make public the details of 
such a plan, 

To the best of our understanding, the 
Morton suggestion does not address itself 
directly to the long-standing tidelands dis- 
pute between Louisiana and the Federal 
Government. The idea, as we comprehend 
it, is not aimed at settling boundary disputes 
between the coastal States and the Federal 
Government. 

As we understand it, and as Sen. Allen 
J. Ellender has indicated, the concept basi- 
cally is this: 

The Interior Department would set aside 
a percentage of total revenues from all Fed- 
eral offshore leases for environmental re- 
habilitation of coastal zones. The revenue 
would be applied in coastal states according 
to need. 

Nor does the Morton concept, according 
to our understanding, mean that Louisiana 
stands to get a fixed percentage of the some 
$200 billion in disputed Louisiana tidelands 
escrow. 

Along with other coastal states, Louisiana 
would be entitled to share in the Interior 
fund for coastal improvement. Since the 
revenue would be allocated in proportion 
to need, Louisiana could realize for environ- 
mental improvement—if Interior is per- 
suaded that Louisiana’s coastal detrioration 
surpasses that of other states. 

Louisiana's coastal zone has, in fact, un- 
dergone considerable damage, as researchers 
with Louisiana State University’s Coastal 
Studies Institute have found. For example, 
marine biologists have established damage 
to oyster production areas as a result of salt 
water intrusion attributed, among other 
things, to pipeline canals and dredging 
operations. 

So Louisiana might well qualify for a con- 
siderable share of any coastal environmental 
fund established by Interior. 

Beyond this, we do not know what to make 
of Mr. Morton’s idea. He might hope to 
mitigate environmentalists’ opposition to oil 
and gas production off the East Coast. But 
that is speculaion. 

We would rejoice should Mr. Morton’s 
idea lead to a permanent share for Louisi- 
ana of federal offishore revenues. A strong 
case can be made for Loulsiana’s getting 
such & share. Based on the information 
in hand, however, we are unable to make 
such an optimistic interpretation. 
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YOUTH FOR UNDERSTANDING 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in honoring the fine work of 
Youth for Understanding, a nonprofit 
educational organization which has 
sought to promote international under- 
standing and good will on a person-to- 
person level through an exchange of high 
school students. 

In our Minnesota Sixth Congressional 
District, we have 34 students from all 
over the world attending our schools 
and many of our students are attending 
schools in their countries. 

This is an invaluable experience for 
the students, for the families with whom 
they live and for the countries who spon- 
sor the exchanges. 

If ever we are to attain universal peace 
it will be through our young people. Most 
of our problems arise through misunder- 
standings, but when a teenager lives in 
a country for a year, when he becomes 
a daily part of the life and traditions of 
that country, he is bound to have a bet- 
ter understanding of it and he will trans- 
mit that understanding to his country- 
men when he returns home. 

I wholeheartedly encourage participa- 
tion in the Youth for Understanding pro- 
gram and I hope that it is broadly ex- 
panded in the future. 

I am proud of these Youth for Under- 
standing young people who are attend- 
ing schools in our Minnesota Sixth Con- 
gressional District: 

Chokio-Alberta High, Clara Olmedo, 
Paraguay. 

Clarkfield High, Palo Pinto, Brazil. 

Cottonwood High, Anders Willart, 
Sweden; Matti Ensio Kytola, Finland. 

Danube High, Richard Perez, Chile. 

Granite Falls High School, Clara 
Reyes, Colombia; Palo Duek, Brazil; Bis- 
mark Maia, Brazil; Richard Heuera, 
Chile. 

Lake Benton High, Ernest Nielsen, 
Denmark; Edith Fierro, Chile. 

Lamberton High School, Laura Munaz, 
Uruguay. 

Lynd High, Carlos Mendez, Brazil. 

Marshall High, Hans Sitberg, Sweden; 
Maria Enkobaara, Finland; Milagros 
Javellana, Philippine Islands; Wim Van 
Immersell, Holland; Siifa Helearus, Fin- 
land; Manfred Wolf, Germany; Edwardo 
Santidiago, Paraguay; Edsen Nas- 
cimbnto, Brazil. 

Milaca High School, Anders Thule, 
Finland. 

Milroy High, Kerstine Ek, Sweden. 

Morgan High School, Paula Casa- 
grande, Brazil. 

Olivia High, Louisa Betien, Colombia. 

Renville High, Beatrix Weber, Switzer- 
land; Slavia Vasques, Brazil. 


Sanborn High School, Carlos Bergamo, 
Brazil. 


Tyler High, Pekka Tiistanea, Finland. 


Wabasso High School, Ratva Tulk- 
kinen, Finland; Sandra Darocha, Brazil. 


Walnut Grove, Loretto Allende, Chile. 
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MEDICARE COVERAGE FOR VISIT- 
ING NURSES AND HOME CARE 
SERVICES 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now, I have been urging the 
Ways and Means Committee to advance 
the cause of visiting nurses and home- 
makers, as a method better than hospital 
and nursing home care. In my opinion, 
medicare should pay for visiting nurses 
and homemakers. In the long run, the 
elderly would be better cared for, far 
happier, and it would be cheaper. A letter 
from Mrs. Helen L. Goodwin, executive 
director of the Greater Lansing Visiting 
Nurse Association, directed to Congress- 
man CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN backs up my 
reasons. The letter follows: 


THE GREATER LANSING 
VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lansing, Mich., January 27, 1972. 
Mr. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Secretary of 
H.E.W.’s Committee to Study Extended Role 
for Nurses “has arrived at certain conclu- 
sions and recommends some broad courses of 
action as guides to all who seek and have 
responsibility for achieving improvement in 
the availability and effectiveness of health 
care for the American people.” 

This statement from the report of the 
Committee to Secretary Richardson would 
seem to indicate a concern for meeting needs 
of people wherever and at whatever level is 
necessary. It is one thing to give lip service 
to an idea but quite another to actually im- 
plement it at the grass roots. This is where 
the billions of dollars spent in formulating 
“Ivory Tower” concepts fail to result in im- 
proved health care or services to people. 

We talk about the health care delivery 
system—the need for innovation to improve 
the system—to provide the care wherever and 
whenever needed with a humanitarian ap- 
proach and yet what is actually happening at 
the service level is denial of necessary care. 

Interpretation of covered care is based on 
procedure only and inconsistent even then. 
Knowledge, judgment, assessment skills 
though considered fundamental to a physi- 
cian are apparently less fundamental to the 
nurse. The physician is reimbursed for such 
skills, the hospital is reimbursed for its care 
to a terminally ill patient and yet a com- 
munity agency caring for the patient and 
exercising assessment and judgmental skills 
is not reimbursed. What a paradox that the 
very service designed to maintain the patient 
in the community whenever possible and to 
lessen the high cost of medical care is the 
service, offered on a non profit basis, that is 
being forced out of business by the restric- 
tive interpretation of covered care (about 
1%+ of the cost of Medicare and Medicaid 
is attributable to Home Care services). 

We must somehow help our leadership, our 
law-makers, our communities to understand 
what is happening to patient care on the 
community level before it is too late. 

Examples from several agencies of denial 
of coverage by fiscal intermediary: 

PATIENT I 

Diagnoses.—Congestive Heart Failure, Ar- 
thritis, Old Hip Fracture. 

Physician’s Orders——Observation of symp- 
toms and side effects relative to change in 
medical regime—increase or decrease in 
edema, respiratory difficulty, vital signs, etc. 
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Techniques to reduce edema. Report to 
physician. 

No specific procedures involved. Reim- 
bursement denied for the ten nursing visits. 
If the doctor had made the visits or the 
patient hospitalized would reimbursement 
also have been denied? 


PATIENT II 


Diagnoses—Terminal Carcinoma of the 
esophagus (Cobalt therapy), Mild Diabetes. 

Physician’s Orders.—Check for fecal im- 
paction, relieve as necessary. Observation and 
assessment of patient, report to physician. 
Support to patient and family during ter- 
minal stages of illness, 

Five nursing care visits made. Admitted 
to hospital. Expired. Reimbursements denied. 
If the doctor had made the visits would re- 
imbursement have been denied? Was the hos- 
pital denied? 

PATIENT Ir 


Diagnoses.—Hypertension, Cerebral Vascu- 
lar Accident, Urinary Retention. 

Physician’s Orders.—Teach care of patient 
to housekeeper: Vital signs, force fluids, 
catheter care, intake and output, etc. Super- 
vise care. 

Patient expired. Six visits. Reimbursement 
being questioned. 


PATIENT IV 


Diagnoses.—Cerebral Vascular Accident, 
Behavioral Changes, Urinary Retention. 

Physician's Orders.—Check for impaction. 
Manual removal (enemas not effective). 
Catheterization as necessary. Observe for 
signs of retention. 

Patient admitted to hospital. Expired. Re- 
imbursement denied. 


PATIENT V—AGE 66 


Diagnoses——Sarcoma (Terminal), Old Ce- 
rebral Vascular Accident with left hemi- 
plegia, Rheumatic Heart Disease, Arterioscle- 
rotic Heart Disease. 

This 90 pound woman was rapidly deterior- 
ating as evidenced by continued rapid weight 
loss, dehydration, increased pain, poor to no 
appetite, beginning incontinence. She needed 
constant care and medication. 

The VNA’s purpose of four visits was to 
teach her husband and an auxiliary person 
how to provide skillful care to a dying pa- 
tient. She was under close medical care. 

This service as provided was referred to by 
the fiscal intermediary as “Activities of daily 
living” and four teaching visits were rejected. 


PATIENT V—AGE 91 


Diagnoses.—Carcinoma of breast, Metas- 
tasis to lungs and skin. 

This frail, debilitated lady, with draining 
area on breast needing careful dressing 
changes, and several other growths on chest 
and back that were inflamed and painful, 
was admitted for care on Medicare B. She 
needed assistance with hygiene of skin, 
mouth and particular care to draining and 
painful areas. She had poor vision due to 
glaucoma and was extremely feeble so was 
for the most part bed bound. 

She lived alone and the Visiting Nurse 
made one visit to teach her to care for her- 
self and encourage hiring an auxiliary per- 
son. This one visit was billed to Medicare and 
documentation of service was requested even 
for the one visit. 

Several additional visits were made due to 
her increasing needs and she was advised 
that Medicare would not cover the nursing 
care she needed and a financial investigation 
was done showing she could pay $10.00 per 
visit without cutting into her savings. She 
became angry with the nurse and said it 
should be paid “or by Medicare and refused 
to let the nurse return. She died a few weeks 
later. Telephone persuasion by the supervisor 
was to no avail. If Medicare would not pay 
she would do without. 

Retroactive denial of reimbursement after 
services have been offered in good faith that 
they will be covered (according to criteria in 
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the Home Care Manual) is devastating to an 
Agency who has incurred the liability and 
must somehow contend with the budget 
deficit. 

We sincerely hope these concerns of Home 
Health Agencies in Michigan will be helpful 
to you in your deliberations in the coming 
year as you consider health care needs of 
people. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. HELEN L, Goopwin, R.N., 
Executive Director. 


THE NATION HAS SUFFERED A LOSS 


HON. WILLIAM O. MILLS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. MILLS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday afternoon, February 3, the 
First Congressional District of Mary- 
land and the Nation suffered a tragic loss 
when an automobile accident took the 
lives of three dedicated Americans. Their 
desire to completely serve and work for 
their fellow man can only be equaled by 
the respect and esteem they earned and 
deserved from my constituency. 

My deepest sympathy goes to the fam- 
ilies, associates and friends of Col. James 
L. Webster, Mr. James E. Glover and Mr. 
Henry W. Montgomery. They will be 
greatly and sadly missed by all who knew 
them. Words cannot express the senti- 
ment and appreciation for their con- 
tributions to this Nation and the com- 
munities of the first district. 

I include an article that appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun newspaper on Satur- 
day following the accident which serves 
as a fitting and accurate biography of 
each of these three great men: 

JAMES E. GLOVER, CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 

Mr. Glover and two other key aides of Mr. 
Mills were killed in an automobile crash 
south of Annapolis during rain and fog on 
the way to their Eastern Shore homes Thurs- 
day evening. 

Shortly after Mr. Mills’ election last May, 
Mr. Glover joined his staff, filling the same 
post Mr. Mills had previously held for Rogers 
C. B. Morton before he resigned to become 
Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Glover, who was 56, was born in 
Montreal. He graduated from Colby College, 
in Waterville, Maine, and received a law 
degree from Boston University School of Law 
in 1940. 

He served in the United States Maritime 
Service in World War II in both the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean theaters. 

He was at one time a law partner of Sena- 
tor Edmund S. Muskie (D., Maine). He served 
as city treasurer in Waterville and as legal 
adviser to the city government. 

In 1951 he began a business career which 
carried him to posts as president of the 
Ocean Spray Cranberry Corporation in Han- 
son, Mass., vice president and general man- 
ager of Coastal Foods Corporation in Cam- 
bridge, and national manager of wholesale 
operations for the P. Ballantine and Sons 
Brewing Company in Newark, N.J. 

Last year he retired to his home, Lodge 
Cliff, outside of Cambridge. He served as a 
campaign worker for Mr. Mills before taking 
the post in the congressman’s Washington 
office. 

He was active in community life and was 
& member of the Elks and Lodge No. 66, of 
the Masons. 
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COL. JAMES L. WEBSTER, CAMBRIDGE, MD. 

Colonel Webster, area assistant in the 
Easton office of Representative Willam O. 
Mills (R. First), was killed in an automobile 
crash Thursday evening with two other aides 
of the congressman. 

He was born in Cambridge in 1912, at- 
tended public school in Dorchester county 
and graduated from Bucknell University in 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

He entered the Army in 1941, transferred 
to the Air Force in 1942, and saw tours of 
duty in Germany, Japan and the United 
States before his retirement in 1961. 

On retirement from military service he 
joined the staff of Rogers C. B. Morton, who 
was then congressman for the First District, 
and was his administrative assistant in the 
Easton office until he became Secretary of 
Interior in 1971. 

He then joined first the campaign and then 
the congressional staff of Mr. Mills. Through 
his long service with both congressmen he 
became a familiar figure throughout the 12 
counties of the First Congressional District. 

He was a member of the First Baptist 
Church. He also belonged to the Cambridge 
Rotary Club and Masonic lodge No. 66. 

He lived in an ancestral home near Cam- 
bridge called Unity Hill Proper Farm. 
Henry W, MONTGOMERY, NATRONA HEIGHTS, 

Pa. 

Mr. Montgomery was killed, along with two 
other aides of the congressman, in an auto- 
mobile accident south of Annapolis on 
Thursday evening. 

Before joining the staff of Mr. Mills last 
May, Mr. Montgomery, who was 33, was man- 
aging editor of the Easton Star-Democrat; 
a weekly newspaper. 

He was born in Brackenridge, Pa. and grad- 
uated from the Hardbrack (Pa.) High School 
in 1956. 

He worked in a research laboratory at the 
Alcoa aluminum works in New Kensington, 
Pa., before coming to Easton five years ago 
as a reporter and editorial assistant on the 
Star-Democrat. He had been managing editor 
for two years. 


BOY SCOUTS CELEBRATE 
61ST ANNIVERSARY 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the largest 
voluntary youth organization in America, 
with 5% million boys and leaders, is 
celebrating its 61st anniversary. 

This splendid organization is, of course, 
the Boy Scouts of America. Over these 
many years the Boy Scouts of America 
has provided leadership and friendly 
counsel to some 40 million Americans 
who have benefited from programs de- 
signed to develop good citizenship and 
healthy attitudes toward physical and 
mental fitness. In addition, the Boy 
Scouts promotes increased understand- 
ing and friendship among nations by 
supporting and sponsoring international 
scouting events. 

Scouting gives boys a chance to glimpse 
new worlds and to develop broadened tal- 
ents and interests. The ambitious proj- 
ects undertaken by the Boy Scouts in- 
clude: SOAR—Save Our American Re- 
sources—a program which encourages 
scout involvement in important envi- 
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ronmental work; REACH—a vital and 
most needed effort to prevent drug abuse; 
and “Boy Power '76,” a concerted drive 
to expand the membership of Boy Scouts 
to include one-third of all eligible boys by 
1976. 

It is a pleasure and honor for me to 
congratulate the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica—and particularly members of the 14 
scout councils in Connecticut—for their 
good work and fine example. 


VIETNAM GI’'S RAVE ABOUT PAN 
AM’S 1747'S 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that Pan Am in con- 
tinuing to follow its longtime policy of 
caring about the American servicemen 
has now made it possible for them to 
travel between Saigon and Honolulu on 
its daily scheduled 747 service, rather 
than on military charter flights, as was 
the old R. & R.-in-Hawaii procedure. 

The giant passenger Clipper, resem- 
bling more a luxury ocean liner than an 
air transport, allows the servicemen to 
travel in top civilian style. 

You will recall that the 747 era in 
transportation was ushered in on Janu- 
ary 15, 1970, with the christening of Pan 
Am’s Clipper Young America at Dulles 
International Airport by our First Lady, 
Mrs. Richard Nixon, with Mr. Najeeb 
Halaby, Pan Am’s dynamic chairman at 
her side. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Record two articles: “Men Leaving 
"Nam Rave About 747s,” from the Navy 
Times, December 1, 1971; and “At 570 
mph, the 747 Makes the Going (Home) 
Great”, by Irwin C. Nye, in the Over- 
seas Weekly—Pacific Edition, December 
25, 1971: 


Men Leavinc "NAM Rave ABOUT 1747's 


WASHINGTON.—Four thousand men a4 
month are flying out of Vietnam aboard Pan 
Am’s daily 747 flights to Hawaii and the West 
Coast. 

Pan Am vice president James Hittle, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, re- 
ports a heavy flood of mail from men who 
find the luxurious huge airplanes a con- 
trast to life in Vietnam. “They really do en- 
joy that air conditioning, soft music, car- 
pets, plush seats and meals served by pretty 
stewardesses,” Hittle said. 

A Navy electrician’s mate second wrote 
that, while even “a Piper Cub with Maudie 
Frickett (a grandmotherly TV character) for 
a stewardess would be heaven.” He added: 

“But in all my 9% years in the Navy I 
have never been treated with such luxury 
and just plain out-and-out homey nicey- 
ness.” 

An Army Spec. 4, thanking the airline for 
“delivering me to the World,” said “I wish to 
congratulate you on what I believe is a very, 
very decent thing for the public in general.” 

Hittle, who is retired Marine Corps brig- 
adier general, said the letters indicate that 
“Pan Am is continuing to follow its long time 
policy of looking after the American service- 
man.” 


The big planes carry about 360 passengers, 
served by 14 stewardesses. Hittle said the 
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stewardesses often volunteer for the Vietnam 
flights. 


Ar 570 MPH, THE 747 MAKES THE GOING 
(Home) GREAT 
(By Irwin C. Nye) 

As the big bird lifts skyward from Saigon, 
you can feel the tension fade from the hun- 
dred or more U.S. servicemen and women 
aboard, They’re off—in top civilian style— 
on two weeks’ leave under an arrangement 
between the Military Airlift Command 
(MAC) and Pan American World Airways. 

Mostly, the military travelers are in civilian 
clothes and are feeling in a holiday mood 
from the moment the wheels are up. Their 
immediate thoughts are on the pleasures of 
heading home—where they will arrive in not 
much more than 24 hours after Saigon take- 
off. 

As for Pan American, it’s arranged for 
servicemen to travel between Saigon and 
Honolulu on its daily scheduled 747 service— 
at 570 m.p.h. groundspeed—rather than on 
military charter flights, as was the old R&R- 
in-Hawaii procedure. The portion of the air 
fare from Saigon to Honolulu and back is 
paid by MAC, leaving the military traveler to 
pay the Honolulu-California-Honolulu por- 
tion at the low military fare of $184 standby 
or $214 confirmed, plus his fare from the 
West Coast to his home and back. In almost 
every case, from either San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, those who've ridden Pan Am’'s sched- 
uled flights homeward on leave have chosen— 
and made—quick, confirmed connections 
with the domestic air carrier to the city 
closest to their destination. 

To make this new program operate at top 
efficiency, Pan Am, on October 1, dropped the 
weekend restriction on military fares and— 
to make everything more comfortable and 
pleasant—also waived the rule that service 
personnel taking advantage of these fares 
must wear uniforms. 

“Domestic airlines flying from Honolulu 
and the West Coast to other mainland points 
all have followed our lead in waiving the 
weekend and uniform restrictions for serv- 
icemen home on leave from Vietnam,” says 
Bill McElhannon, Pan Am’s sales director for 
Vietnam. “We're pleased that we took the in- 
itiative and that others came along. We've 
heard of very few problems encountered by 
our military passengers on their homeward 
flights.” 

Although 18 U.S. flag airlines offer 
nonscheduled and charter services to the 
Vietnamese capital under contract to gov- 
ernment agencies, Pan Am is the only U.S. 
fiag airline linking Saigon with commercial 
scheduled passenger service to the rest of the 
world. 

One Army major, just back from his two- 
week leave at home under the new plan, said, 
“It was a smooth deal—and a smooth ride. 
The food and drinks are excellent and the 
747 is a great—as well as a big—plane. The 
movies shown both coming and going were 
well worth the modest extra cost asked for 
the earphones to hear the soundtrack. On the 
ground in Honolulu where we all are 
required to pass through U.S. Cus- 
toms and procedures are strict because 
of the drug problem, Pan Am’s people gave 
us a lot of help, We were right on schedule 
when we hit San Francisco, and I made con- 
nections with my flight to Chicago with time 
to spare. 

Pan Am has only one scheduled 747 flight 
out of Saigon each day. But other Pan Am 
services, including daily round-the-world 747 
flights, pass through Hong Kong and Bang- 
kok, only a relatively short and inexpensive 
flight away via other scheduled carriers. At 
either of those cities, you can spend a few 
hours or days as your own equivalent of R&R, 
before taking off to destinations around the 
globe. While MAC won't pay part of your fare 
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on those trips (unless you get a government 
TR—which sometimes can be done), you can 
put together a wonderful vacation in Japan, 
the Middle East or Europe on your way to or 
from the U.S.A. 


CARE FOR VIETNAMESE WAR 
ORPHANS 


HON. EDWARD I. KOCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, besides the 
untold military and civilian casualties 
caused by the war in Vietnam, there are 
the infants orphaned by war. Many of 
these children are born of a Vietnamese 
mother and an American soldier father, 
and are abandoned and treated harshly 
by the Vietnamese who are no freer of 
the evils of racism than is our own so- 
ciety. The children of these mixed unions 
are in desperate need of assistance, and 
the United States has a special respon- 
sibility for their care. 

Therefore, I am pleased to cosponsor 
legislation introduced by Mrs. DWYER, 
Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Kyros, and Mr. 
WHALEN, aimed at helping these aban- 
doned children. The bill authorizes the 
President, through the temporary Viet- 
nam Children’s Care Agency, to enter 
into arrangements with the Government 
of South Vietnam to provide assistance 
in improving the welfare of children in 
South Vietnam and to facilitate the 
adoption of orphaned or abandoned 
Vietnamese children, particularly those 
with American fathers. 

The Agency would be authorized to 
provide assistance to these children 
through the establishment of day care 
centers and school feeding programs. 
Providing food and clothing to orphan- 
ages and training personnel in health 
care are also important features in this 
legislation. 

Pointing to the need for a measure 
such as this is an article which appeared 
in the New York Times on February 7, 
1972, entitled “Part Vietnamese, Part 
Black—And Orphans”, which I am 
appending: 

PART VIETNAMESE, PART BLACK—AND ORPHANS 
(By Gloria Emerson) 

Sa1con.—Angela will be 3 years old in April, 
but she walks like a tiny old woman who 
falters because she is afraid of falling. 

Angela cannot feed herself and only re- 
cently did she learn to chew, not just to 
swallow food. She is not toilet trained. 
Angela does not pay any attention to the 
Vietnamese nuns or to the other 1,245 chil- 
dren in the Go Vap Orphanage in Gia Dinh, 
a suburb of Saigon. 

Other people do not exist for her until she 
is picked up and hugged. When Angela is 
let go, she weeps. 

Angela is the child of a black American 
G.I. and a Vietnamese woman, The nuns who 
run the orphanage know nothing else about 
her except that she was abandoned four days 
after she was born. 

She is the blackest of all the children in 
the orphanage. There are half a dozen others 
who also had black American fathers, and 
many more who had white fathers. The rest 
had Vietnamese parents. Angela plays with 
no one, 

“When we first saw her, standing up in her 
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crib, with that face and her little Afro 
hairdo, our hearts stopped,” Mrs. James Gig- 
gins said. She is the wife of a black television 
correspondent for the American Broadcasting 
Company network. The couple live in Saigon 
and first visited the orphanage last October 
looking for a baby to adopt. 

They chose a 3-month-old girl from the 
orphanage, whose name in Vietnamese means 
velvet. She has now been christened Alex- 
andra Nguyen Giggins. Her middle name is 
a typically Vietnamese family name. 

But no one has come for Angela, although 
the Gigginses do come once a week, if pos- 
sible, to take her out for the day, or a week- 
end, They feel this is permitted by the nuns 
only because they have already adopted a 
baby from the same orphanage. This was 
possible because Mrs. Giggins, the former 
Patricia Occhinzzo of New York whose fam- 
ily is of Italian descent, is a Catholic. Mr. 
Giggins, a non-Catholic, received permission 
from the Archbishop of Saigon to adopt the 
baby. 

“Angela is a little better now.” Mrs. 
Giggins said. “She is still afraid of almost 
everything, but sometimes, when she spends 
the day with us, she smiles once. Not more. 
But, at least once.” 


IF SHE HAS A CHANCE 


When Angela visits, she follows Mr. Giggins 
from room to room, Mrs. Giggins taught her 
to chew when giving her cookies. Angela is 
fearful of the Giggins’s adopted baby, al- 
though she is much bigger. 

“She doesn’t really respond, but I think— 
if we can find her a good family, and it must 
be a couple who has like us, one black—the 
damage will not be irreparable,” Mrs. Giggins 
said. “She will respond if she has a chance.” 

But since they cannot adopt Angela—for 
they have one baby and now hope to raise a 
family of their own—the Gigginses can only 
help her a little bit and hope somehow to 
find a couple who will take her. Adoption in 
Vietnam is a long and tortuous affair. 

The tragedy of Angela is not an unusual 
one, according to some observers who are 
particularly concerned about the futures of 
children of black fathers. 

The Vietnamese are usually prejudiced 
against dark-skinned races, and they do not 
like foreigners, Any child who grows up with- 
out a family which is the focus of Vietnam- 
ese life, and is also black, confronts obsta- 
cles that a Westerner cannot easily imagine. 
Black women in Vietnam, it is felt, will find 
it hard to be educated, hard to find a job and 
earn money, and very difficult to find a hus- 
band. 

The main hope now for Angela, and the 
others born of black Americans, is The Mar- 
tin Luther King Home for Children, which 
may open in Gia Dinh next month. The 
sponsor is the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 

The idea of helping children of black 
fathers came to the Rev. Hosea Williams and 
his wife when they visited Vietnam last year. 
Mr. Williams, who worked for many years 
with Dr. King, is the program director of the 
S8.C.L.C. 

The representative here for the Martin 
Luther King Home for Children is Victor 
Srinivasen, who has been in this country 
for two years working with a welfare agency, 
and who has wide knowledge of the coun- 
try’s orphanages. 

He is waiting now for the approval of Dr. 
Tran Nguon Phieu, the Minister of Social 
Welfare, who must authorize all such proj- 
ects. A Vietnamese philanthropist—who 
wishes to remain anonymous—has pledged 
to donate a building and some Vietnamese 
personnel, There will be no more than 50 
children in the home, Mr. Srinivasen said, 
when it first opens. 

Mr. Srinivasen estimates there are 
from 10,000 to 15,000 black children in this 
country,” he said. “It is a serious social 
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problem. But of course the home will not 
just be for these children—we will take 
others who need comfort and care as well.” 

There are an estimated 500 orphanages in 
Vietnam, but it is believed that only 290 of 
them are registered with the Government 
and exist legally. Mr. Williams, during his 
visit here, was so upset by the conditions 
of the orphanages that he wanted to hire two 
jet planes to take all the black children to 
the United States to place them in homes. 
This was impossible for an immense amount 
of paperwork is required both in Vietnam 
and in the United States. 

If Mr. Srinivasen does not win the ap- 
proval of the Vietnamese authorities, and 
also the blessings of the United States Em- 
bassy here, which will greatly expedite his 
task, there will be no home for black chil- 
dren. But he is hopeful. 

He and his wife now live in a small two- 
room house lent to them by a Vietnamese 
colonel who wants to help. Another Vietnam- 
ese couple want to send over one of their 
servants to cook and clean for this couple, 
who are Indian. 

PROBLEMS OF FINANCES 

Mr. Srinivasen does not yet know what his 
Salary will be—or even if he will get one. 
What worries him is the amount of money 
he will need every month for the Martin 
Luther King Home for Children. It is be- 
tween $1,500 and $2,000, a tiny sum com- 
pared with war expenditures. He wants the 
children to have a pediatrician and a child 
care nurse. There is a sad illustration of why 
this is necessary, and he does not tell the 
story without emotion. 

The infant that Mr. and Mrs. Williams 
wanted to adopt—whose father was black— 
was named Lanh. The couple saw her in the 
An Lac orphanage in Saigon, but, due to the 
complicated adoption procedures, they could 
not take her with them when they left. 

Lanh died Sept. 16 from malnutrition and 
inadequate care. Not even the American doc- 
tors in an Army hospital in Saigon could 
save her, 


REPRESENTATIVE DERWINSKI EX- 
POSES PLIGHT OF BALTIC NA- 
TIONS AT U.N. 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, Americans of 
Lithuanian origin and descent and their 
friends in all parts of the world will com- 
memorate two important anniversaries 
during the month of February: First, 
they will observe the 721st anniversary of 
the formation of the Lithuanian state 
when Mindaugas the Great unified all 
Lithuanian principalities into one king- 
dom in 1251; and second, they will mark 
the 54th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the modern Republic of Lithu- 
ania on February 16, 1918. 

An integral part of the recognition of 
these anniversaries is the awareness of 
the plight of all the Baltic States—Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia—whose free- 
doms were lost to brutal Soviet aggres- 
sion after brief periods of refreshing in- 
dependence. It will be recalled that in the 
89th Congress both the House and Sen- 
ate approved House Concurrent Res- 
olution 416 urging action to bring 
the force of world opinion to bear on 
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behalf of the restoration of the rights 
of self-determination to the Baltic peo- 
ples. As a reaffirmation of my belief in 
this cause, I introduced an identical 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
169, on February 18, 1971. For the con- 
venience of the Members, I insert the full 
text of that resolution at this point: 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly 
deprived of these rights by the Government 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in 
its efforts to change the ethnic character of 
the populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consistent 
policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the people of 
the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge the 
President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other 
appropriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion 
to bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


Mr. Speaker, in this context, it should 
be of great interest to every Member of 
Congress that our very able and dedi- 
cated colleague from Illinois, EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI, also U.S. delegate to the 26th 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
delivered an address at the U.N. which 
exposed the plight of the Baltic nations 
and drew the verbal wrath of the dele- 
gates of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 
This is a most timely occasion, therefore, 
for me to include in my remarks the 
report on Ep Derwinskr’s forthright 
address which follows: 

On November 15, 1971, the Hon. Edward J. 
Derwinski, Republican Congressman from 
Illinois and US. delegate to the 26th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U.N., delivered an ad- 
dress in the Third Committee (Social, Hu- 
manitarian, and Cultural) which opened a 
two-day verbal battle over the Baltic States 
between the delegate of the U.S. and the 
delegates of the USSR and its satellites, 
The debate drew the attention of a large 
international audience to the tragic plight 
of the Baltic nations. It must be borne 
in mind that of the 131 member-states of 
the UN, no less than 80 gained their in- 
dependence after the Second World War, 
while the Baltic peoples lost theirs as a result 
of the War, due to Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Derwinski made reference to the Baltic 
States while speaking on the agenda under 
consideration: “The importance of the uni- 
versal realization of the right of peoples to 
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self-determination and of the speedy grant- 
ing of independence to colonial countries and 
peoples for the effective guarantee and ob- 
servance of human rights.” He started by 
saying that America has welcomed millions of 
refugees from political oppression to its 
shores, and that the United States is com- 
mitted to the principle of self-determination 
of all peoples in a free society. But the 
American people, who believe in free speech 
and free democratic elections, also deplore 
arbitrary totalitarian systems of government 
as they exist in parts of the world today. 
Having expressed support for the aspirations 
of some African nations which are still sub- 
jected to colonial rule, he went on to say 
that there are also new forms of colonialism 
which should not be overlooked. 

“We must be ever mindful of those proud 
nations which have lost their freedom in 
this period as well as those brave peoples 
everywhere who are denied national dignity 
and the right of self-determination. 

“The Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—represent a special case in point. 
They have been physically annexed by the 
Soviet Union and forcibly incorporated into 
the cluster of its ‘Socialist Republics.’ So far 
as the communists are concerned, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia have ceased to exist as 
separate entities entitled to their own na- 
tional identity and independence. These 
views are not shared by the United States, 
nor by numerous other countries. To this day, 
the United States accords diplomatic recog- 
nition to the representatives of the last legit- 
imate governments of the three Baltic 
States.” 

Mr. Derwinski then described several waves 
of mass deportations of Baltic nationals by 
the Soviet occupation authorities from the 
first invasion in 1940 until the formal con- 
clusion of the period of Stalinist terror. 

The Soviet delegation and its satellites 
were baffled by this unexpectedly blunt ex- 
posure of Russian aggression in the Baltics 
at a United Nations forum. The USSR rep- 
resentative, exercising his right to reply, ac- 
cused the U.S. delegate of “flagrantly falsify- 
ing historical facts.” He introduced the fol- 
lowing day, November 16, a man by the name 
of V. M. Zenkyiavichus as “Deputy Foreign 
Minister of Lithuania.” Zenkylavichus recited 
the well known Soviet falsehood, according 
to which the Baltic peoples have voluntarily 
joined the Soviet Union and are prosperous 
and happy today under the “international” 
management of Moscow. He claimed vhat the 
Soviet annexation of the Baltic Republics is 
an internal affair of the USSR. “Who asked 
the U.S, to speak on behalf of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia?” he questioned re- 
peatedly. 

There was irony in the Soviet performance 
at the Third Committee meeting on 
December 9. Mr. Derwinski, having once 
again denounced Nazism and other totalita- 
rian ideologies, continued: “Earlier in this 
session I directed the attention of this Com- 
mittee to the continued illegal occupation 
of the Baltic States by the Soviet Union. It 
is indeed ironic that the same peoples who 
were the victims of Nazism a generation ago 
are made to suffer again today.” In the course 
of the ensuing debate, the Soviet delegate, 
Mr. Malik, replying to the delegate of Saudi 
Arabia, offered to introduce him to Mr. 
Zenkylavichus whom he called “a real rep- 
resentative of the Baltic Republics.” “He is 
the Deputy Foreign Minister of Latvia,” he 
said, “and I would be very happy to bring 
you together.” 

It is not surprising that Mr. Malik could 
not distinguish between Lithuania and 
Latvia, since he himself, prior to becoming 
a representative of the USSR, had for years 
functioned in the UN as a delegate to the 
“independent” Soviet Ukraine. To many it 
was a surprise, though, to learn that the 
Baltic Soviet Republics allegedly maintain 
“independent” foreign offices of their own. 
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THE 20TH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
PRAYER BREAKFAST 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, each year the Members who at- 
tend the regular Thursday morning 
meetings of the House of Representa- 
tives prayer breakfast group join with 
our friends in the group from the other 
spiritual values upon which the Nation 
Prayer Breakfast. 

The purpose of the occasion is to bring 
together the leadership of the United 
States in recognition of the moral and 
spiritual values upoon which the Nation 
is founded. 

In 1953, Members of the Senate and 
House prayer groups established with 
President Eisenhower the first Presiden- 
tial Prayer Breakfast. A few years ago, 
the name of the event was changed to 
“The National Prayer Breakfast” to em- 
phasize less the individuals involved, and 
more the purpose of their gathering. The 
breakfast has taken place each year since 
1953, and Governors from over 47 States 
have joined with the President to hold 
a Governors’ Prayer Breakfast in their 
own State capitals. 

Those who attend are men and women 
in leadership positions from various as- 
pects of our national life. This year the 
breakfast was held February 1 and guests 
included the President, the Speaker, 
members of the Supreme Court, cabinet 
members, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, Members of Congress, and also 
leaders in the fields of business, labor, 
education, and science from every State 
in the Union. 

We also enjoyed the participation of 
leading members of other national parli- 
aments and governments, as well as sev- 
eral Governors, mayors, and military 
leaders. All told, over 3,100 people at- 
tended the 1972 breakfast. Following it, 
invitees participated in several seminars 
under the leadership of well-known pub- 
lic figures. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the remarks 
delivered at this event are deserving of a 
larger audience than those of us who 
actually attended; accordingly, I insert 
the transcript of the breakfast in the 
Record at this point. I commend both 
the remarks, and the spirit in which they 
were delivered to all: 

SPEAKER’s TABLE AT THE NATIONAL PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 
UPPER TABLE 

The Honorable Melvin H. Evans, Gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands. 

Mrs. Evans, 

The Honorable Jack Williams, Governor 
of Arizona. 7 

Mrs. Waller. 

The Honorable William Waller, Governor of 
Mississippi. 

Mrs. Davis. 

The Honorable Deane C. Davis, Governor 
of Vermont. 

Dr. Richard C. Halverson, Pastor of Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, 

Mrs. Halverson. 

The Honorable Linwood Holton, Governor 
of Virginia. 
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Mrs. Holton. 

The Honorable Edgar D. Whitcomb, Gover- 
nor of Indiana, 

Mrs. Whitcomb. 

The Honorable John M. Haydon, Governor 
of American Samoa. 


MIDDLE TABLE 


The Honorable George Romney, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Mrs, Romney. 

Mrs. Montenegro. 

The Honorable Orlando Montenegro, Pres- 
ident, Executive Committee of the National 
Congress, Republic of Nicaragua. 

The Honorable Elliot Richardson, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mrs, Sharpe. 

The Honorable J. H. Sharpe, M. C. P. Ber- 
muda. 

The Honorable James D. Hodgson, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Mrs. Hodgson. 

Mrs. Butz. 

The Honorable Earl L. Butz, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mrs. Mitchell. 

The Honorable John N. Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the United States. 

The Honorable Federico Silva, Presidente 
de Campsa-Spain. 

Mrs. Silva. 

The Honorable Rogers C. B. Morton, Secre- 
tary of Interior. 

Mrs. Emily Preyer. 

The Honorable Mario Sandaval Alarcon, 
President of the Congress, Guatemala. 

The Honorable Maurice H, Stans., Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Mrs. Stans, 

Mrs. Volpe. 

The Honorable John A. Volpe, Secretary 
of Transportation. 


FRONT TABLE 


The Honorable John C. Stennis, United 
States Senate. 

Mrs. Stennis. 

The Honorable Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Secre- 
tary General to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

The Honorable Melvin R. Laird, Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mrs. Laird. 

Mrs. McIvor. 

The Honorable William Basil McIvor, Min- 
ister of Community Relations of Ireland, 

The Honorable John B. Connally, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mrs. Connally. 

Mrs. Hughes, 

The Honorable Harold Hughes, 
States Senate. 

Dr. Billy Graham. 

Mrs. Sacasa. 

His Excellency. 

Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, Ambassador 
of Nicaragua and the Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

The Honorable Carl Albert, Speaker of the 
House. 

Mrs. Washington, 

The Honorable Walter E. Washington, 
Mayor of the District of Columbia. 

The Honorable Albert H. Quie, U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Mrs. Quie. 

The President of the United States. 

Mrs. Nixon. 

Mrs. Burns. 

The Honorable Arthur F. Burns, Chairman, 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 

The Honorable Byron R. White, Associate 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Thurmond. 

The Honorable Strom Thurmond, United 
States Senate. 

The Honorable Floyd V. Hicks, U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

The Honorable Kun-Hwa Yu, Governor of 
the Central Bank of China. 
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The Honorable William P. Rogers, Secretary 
of State, 

Mrs, Rogers. 

Mrs, Jose Figueres, wife of the President 
of Costa Rica, 

The Honorable Arch A. Moore, Jr., Governor 
of West Virginia. 

Mrs. Moore. 

The Honorable Frank Carlson, United 
States Senate. 

INVOCATION: THE HONORABLE ARCH A. MOORE, 
JR., GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 

May we pray? 

For a night of peace and rest, we give 
thanks unto You, Our Heavenly Father, and 
for the hope and promise of this new day, we 
are grateful. We have come today to express 
our mutual faith in You, and to seek direc- 
tion for our lives, 

We thank You for this beautiful part of 
the earth which is now our home and for 
the privilege of sharing life together. Dur- 
ing these awesome and challenging days with 
threatening clouds of ever-present opportu- 
nities around us, we seek your counsel and 
guidance. Make clear to us the way that we 
should go. Point the direction that we should 
travel, and endow us with the wisdom and 
courage necessary to move forward to the 
fulfillment of Your will. 

Upon ourselyes and upon all who share 
the weighty responsibilities of Government, 
we seek Your blessing and benediction. In 
the far-reaching decisions being made in this 
hallowed capital, so revered by freedom- 
loving people, and which affect the lives of 
all America and the world, we earnestly pray 
for Your guiding Spirit. And may the truth 
and justice ever prevail among us, and may 
we give ourselves in humble service to your 
people here and everywhere. 

Bless us now in this food and fellowship 
through God our Father. Amen. 


PRESIDING: THE HONORABLE ALBERT H., QUIE 


Pray God for strength and guidance. In 
this spirit, the nation’s Prayer Breakfast was 
inaugurated by members of Congress to reaf- 
firm our faith in the dedication of our na- 
tion and ourselves to God and His plan, 

This breakfast is participated in by people 
from all backgrounds, from all States and 
many nations, Though many and varied are 
the political, economic, philosophical and 
religious viewpoints represented here, this 
fellowship of concerned friends is actually 
made possible by the natural growth of 
friendship, as in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
men have reached out to discover each other. 

These annual Prayer Breakfasts, this being 
the 20th, are the outgrowth of groups in 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives who meet privately each week in 
this same spirit. 

There are also many such informal groups 
of men and women who meet on a weekly or 
biweekly basis in leadership breakfasts, 
luncheons or fireside groups across the na- 
tion and throughout the world. In practically 
every State of the union, there are Governors’ 
breakfasts, most of which are also on an 
annual basis, hundreds of cities with mayoral 
or leadership prayer breakfasts, and they hold 
them annually. In some form, this idea has 
spread to 70 countries and to every continent. 
Some of these nations are also holding na- 
tional prayer breakfasts once a year. 

It is not in spite of the differences, but 
really because of them, that those deliberate- 
ly meeting in this way are discovering and 
finding for themselves friendship and under- 
standing on a new basis, a higher level of ac- 
ceptance, so that men in opposite camps may 
come to appreciate and trust the other man, 
even though severely disagreeing with his 
point of view. This process is not necessarily 
easy, but it is necessary and perhaps more 
so now than any previous time in our his- 
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We like to think of this breakfast as a con- 
tinuation of what happens in weekly group 
meetings, not a great public independent ex- 
pression or witness, but primarily a fellow- 
ship among ourselves by which we seek to 
find through Christ a better way for every- 
day living. 

We are aware of criticism, sometimes valid, 
directed at us as public figures, but we do 
not set ourselves up to read the Bible or 
pray or speak or whatever, because we feel 
we have arrived. In fact, we at the head table 
this morning are anxious that you under- 
stand that we see ourselves as a gathering of 
sinners who know we do not deserve the 
blessings of God more than any other, and 
probably less than most. 

Yet we have seen, resulting from these 
breakfasts, that gives us the temerity to 
believe that, even for us, there is hope. 

This joint meeting of the Senate and 
House Prayer Breakfast groups, with all 
those friends who have responded to our 
invitations unite, Mr. President, to pray for 
you and Mrs. Nixon. 

And we take this opportunity also to greet 
and add to our prayers the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Carl Albert; members of the Supreme Court; 
their excellencies, the members of the diplo- 
matic community; the Governors of the 
various States, the members of the executive 
branch of the Government, and more than 
half of the members of Congress, dis- 
tinguished leaders in the world of business 
and labor and education, along with a broad 
range of leadership representing a vast cross 
section And in this connection, it is my 
pleasure to welcome those distinguished 
citizens who have traveled from many other 
countries to grace this occasion, some of 
whom are seated at the head table. More 
than 100 countries are represented here this 
morning. 

I am delighted to remind you that at 
home and around the world, there is a grow- 
ing appreciation on the part of many for 
the value too as men and nations when 
responsible men and women meet in the 
spirit of prayer, recognizing that our ulti- 
mate hope and trust is in the Lord. 

So let this breakfast not be an annual 
high point in our experience, but a begin- 
ning of what ought to happen in our lives 
privately and in small groups on a daily 
basis among all our citizens. 

Now this morning, rather than introducing 
our distinguished head table we have pre- 
pared for you a permanent list for your 
reference that is in your program. And you 
will notice the names of the distinguished 
and honored guests here at the head table. 

So now we will move directly into our 
program for the morning. And first I would 
like to introduce to you the Honorable Floyd 
V. Hicks, Representative from the State of 
Washington, who is the president of the 
House Prayer Breakfast Group. 

Congressman Hicks, 


GREETINGS FROM THE HOUSE BREAKFAST 
GROUP: THE HONORABLE FLOYD V. Hicks 


Good morning, Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, 
my colleagues in the Congress, and guests of 
the 1972 National Prayer Breakfast. 

It is my good fortune and special priv- 
ilege on this occasion to bring you greetings 
from the House of Representatives Prayer 
Breakfast group. 

As many of you know, each Thursday 
morning at 8 o’clock when the House is in 
session, those members who choose to attend 
assemble in the members’ dining room, All 
currently sitting or former members of Con- 
gress, or members of legislative bodies of 
other countries are welcome. The format 
which we follow consists of an opening 
prayer by a member, a closing prayer by 
another member, and in between remarks 
by a third member who has been persuaded 
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to lead the discussion for that morning. We 

close promptly at 9 o’clock. 

I find it altogether fitting and proper that 
members of Congress should gather in this 
manner. The United States was founded as 
a Christian country, and despite evidence to 
the contrary it remains a Christian nation. 

Norman Cousins, in his book “In God We 
Trust,” whose purpose he says was to bring 
together in one place a representative ac- 
count of the personal philosophies and re- 
ligious belief of the Founding Fathers, finds 
that each of these men had a highly de- 
veloped spiritual belief. There was nothing 
unsubstantial or uninspired about their per- 
sonal articles of faith. Thus, while not all 
the Founders acknowledged a formal faith, 
it is significant that their view of man had 
a deeply religious foundation. Rights were 
“God-given.” Man was “endowed by his 
Creator.” There were “natural rights.” Free- 
dom was related to “the sacredness of men.” 

The development of free men was not 
divorced from the idea of moral men any 
more than religious men could be separated 
from moral men. There was a strong spiritual 
content in the confidence of American 
founders, in the capacity of man to govern 
his own affairs, to hold the ultimate power 
in the operation of his society, and to be 
able to decide correctly when given access 
to vital information, 

That our nation continues to be a Chris- 
tian nation, or to be regarded as a Christian 
nation by the rest of the world, was brought 
home to be the morning Congressman 
“Sparky” Matsunaga of Hawaii led the dis- 
cussion group. His father was a preacher of 
the Neitcherin sect of Buddhism, and yet 
during “Sparky’s” student years, he sent him 
to live with a Christian minister for four of 
those years with this advice: “America is a 
Christian nation. You are an American. You 
should be a Christian.” And so I think each 
week as House members assemble in Chris- 
tian fellowship that each who attends is a 
little happier for having done so. And I 
hope that in some way, in some small meas- 
ure, the nation’s welfare is furthered by the 
cumulative effect of our meetings upon one 
another. Thank you. 

OLD TESTAMENT READING: THE HONORABLE 
ARTHUR F, Burns, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Mr. President, and brothers and sisters in 

prayer: 

In the year ahead, our President and our 
Congress will be laboring once again with 
mind and heart for the welfare of our people 
and for peace among the nations of this 
world. Let me, therefore, having our domestic 
problems in mind, recall first a few passages 
from the Book of Ecclesiastes: 

“Sweet is the sleep of a labourer, whether 
he eats little or much, but the surfeit of the 
rich will not let him sleep. 

“There is a grievous evil which I have seen 
under the sun. Riches were kept by their 
owner to his hurt, and those riches were lost 
and a bad venture. 

“And he is father of the son, but he has 
nothing in his hand. As he came from his 
mother’s womb, he shall go again, naked as 
he came and shall take nothing for his toil 
which he may carry away in his hand. 

“This also is a grievous evil. Just as he 
came, so shall he go. And what gain has he 
that he toiled for the wind and has spent all 
his days in darkness and grief, in much vexa- 
tion and sickness and resentment. 

“Behold, what I have seen to be good and 
to be fitting is to eat and drink, and find 
enjoyment in all the toil with which one 
toils under the sun the few days of his life 
which God has given him, for this is his lot. 

“Every man also to whom God has given 
wealth and possessions and power to enjoy 
them, and to accept his lot and find enjoy- 
ment in his toil, this is the gift of God. For 
he will not much remember the days of his 
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life because God keeps him occupied with joy 
in his heart.” 

And let me read from the Book of Micah 
on the promise and blessings of international 
peace: 

“It shall come to pass in the latter days 
that the mountain of the house of the Lord 
shall be established as the highest of the 
mountains, and shall be raised up above the 
hills, and peoples shall flow to it. 

“And many nations shall come and say, 
Come, let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, that 
he may teach us His ways and we may walk 
in His paths. 

“For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
He shall judge between many peoples and 
shall decide for strong nations afar off, and 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning forks. 

“Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more, but they shall sit, every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree, and none shall 
make them afraid, for the mouth of the Lord 
of Hosts hath spoken.” 

And finally these last and most memorable 
verses of the Book of Ecclesiastes: 

“The end of the matter all has been heard. 

“Fear God and keep His Commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man. 

“For God will bring every deed into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether good 
or evil.” 

GREETINGS From SENATE BREAKFAST GROUP: 
THE HONORABLE Strom THURMOND 


Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, Speaker Albert, 
Mayor Washington, Dr. Graham, Congress- 
man Quie, my colleagues in the Congress, 
members of the Cabinet, members of the dip- 
lomatic corps and distinguished guests: 

It is my privilege and honor this morning, 
on behalf of my colleagues in the United 
States Senate, to bring you greetings. 

The Senators who make up the Prayer 
Breakfast Group, under the able leadership 
of Senator Stennis, meet each Wednesday 
morning to discuss our individual daily spir- 
itual needs and the diverse but uniform de- 
pendency of our country on God. 

It is curious, yet comforting, to see the 
members of the Senate Prayer Group with 
all our political differences agreeing on the 
thing that counts most. God must be in what 
we do, or we shall surely fail. 

When we conclude our meetings, we go 
about our daily work with our faith rein- 
forced and with a rekindled hope that our 
efforts will be more closely in line with God's 
will. 

We hope that by sharing our ideas and ex- 
periences about God with each other we can 
improve our own lives, better our relation- 
ships with other people, and elevate our de- 
liberations in the Senate—both as they affect 
the people of this nation and the people of 
the world. 

Ours is a nation under God. This is re- 
flected in many ways. 

Over the door to the Senate is to be found 
the words, “In God We Trust.” Also, God's 
blessings are invoked upon the proceedings 
of the Senate each time it meets. 

On one occasion a visiting minister was in- 
vited to open the proceedings in the Senate 
and pray for the United States Senators. As 
he.looked over the assembled legislators and 
bowed his head, he concluded: The greatest 
need would be to pray for the country 
instead. 

This unique and distinguished gathering 
at the National Prayer Breakfast is congre- 
gated here this morning to proclaim to the 
world that we need and seek God's direction. 
Everyone in this room firmly believes in the 
power of prayer. Our world is beset with com- 
plex problems, and prayer is the avenue to 
the source of wisdom which we need to con- 
front and solve the challenges we face. 
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In the next few weeks the United States 
will need our prayers more than ever. He will 
journey to Peking and Moscow, the capitals 
of two of the largest nations in the world. 
No incumbent President of our country has 
ever visited these countries before. He goes 
seeking peace. But he seeks it from nations 
governed by leaders who do not fear God nor 
see God’s blessings. Our President, who be- 
lieves in God, goes on these journeys backed 
by the power of our prayers. 

In bringing the greetings of the Senate 
Prayer Breakfast Group to this gathering 
today, I also bring their prayers for our 
President in his mission for peace, which 
surely has God’s blessings. 


New TESTAMENT READING (PHILIPPIANS 2:5): 
Dr. BILLY GRAHAM 


Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon: 

The Bible teaches that there is coming a 
day of permanent and ultimate peace to the 
world, and it’s summed up in God’s plan for 
the redemption of the human race that we 
celebrate at Christmas, Good Friday and 
Easter, and a fourth day when God is going 
to intervene in the affairs of the world and 
bring utopia to the world. 

The reading this morning is the 2nd Chap- 
ter of Philippians, beginning at verse 5: 

“Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus: 

“Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God. 

“But made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men. 

“And being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 

“Wherefore, God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
every name. 

“That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth. 

“And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

May God add His blessing to the reading 
of His Holy Word. 


PRAYER FOR NATIONAL LEADERS; THE HONOR- 
ABLE BYRON R, WHITE, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 
Ladies and gentiemen: 

pray: 

Almighty God, we assemble in Thy presence 
to offer our thanks and to affirm our perpet- 
ual need of Thee. 

Since the world began, man has known 
he cannot stand alone. He has survived fire 
and flood, war and famine; but only by the 
grace of Your constant presence. 

Wise and contemplative minds have seen 
Your inspiration in the great deeds of cour- 
age, sacrifice and love that have saved the 
world for all of us. And great men of action 
in quiet moments of solitude have heard in 
their ear the whisper of common sense that 
they have not and cannot stand alone—that 
they have borrowed from Thee strength, 
courage, wisdom and inspiration. So it has 
been, and so it is today. 

We have come this far; but we have not 
arrived. We have great hope for we have 
surmounted our past with Your help. But 
there is deadly peril in our present condi- 
tion—ominous and perplexing problems beset 
us. They transcend national, political, and 
economic boundaries. They remain intract- 
able and unsolved. They have not yielded to 
our fathers. They have not yet yielded to 
us. Nor will they yield, wise voices among 
us say, to customary human energies—to 
even extraordinary skills or to manipulations 
of our wealth. 

We, therefore, pray today for what is our 
most urgent need: that a new order of 
faith and unprecedented spiritual insight 
will light our way and that of our children, 


let us rise and 
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so that the leaders and the peoples of the 
world can accommodate themselves, one to 
the other, so that they may love, forgive 
and succor one another as one people—as 
Your Son whom You sent among us admon- 
ished that we do. 

Lord, extend Thy blessings and Your wis- 
dom and grace to the President, to the 
Congress, to these assembled leaders and to 
leaders everywhere. Inspire them to lead, 
and in turn lead them so that by their 
precepts and action we may approach the 
Kingdom of Heaven on this earth. 

All this we ask and pray, in Thy name, Oh 
Lord. Amen. 

MESSAGE: THE HONORABLE WALTER E. WASH- 

INGTON, Mayor-COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 


Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, and my friends 
in prayer and in faith: 

I’ve heard it said, and I've heard Dr. 
Graham preach, that few people are willing 
to make open confessions. I would start this 
morning and hope each of you would do so, 
by making an open confession that is signifi- 
cant to the day. 

I believe in my God. I believe in my coun- 
try. And I believe in my family. And I am 
unshaken in these beliefs. No man can move 
me. They are the sources of my strength. 

I think this morning it is Important that 
you decide where you are. So many of us can 
speak of our team on the field, so many of 
us can speak of some friend that we like. But 
how many of us today are prepared to speak 
of our God and our country. My friends, the 
time has come, and it’s now that we must 
stand tall and be prepared to be counted. 

I come this morning to this convocation of 
great leaders to speak in the name of all who 
seek unity and reconciliation. That’s the 
theme. Many people suggested to me what I 
ought to say. But I'm saying what I have 
in mind this morning, and what is on my 
heart. And what’s on my heart this morning, 
Mr. President, is a reconciliation, a unity 
among us. 

I think I bring a message of hope from 
those to whom time and chance have given 
little reason for hope. I think I bring a mes- 
sage from those who have seen violence, from 
those who have known hatred and from 
those who have struggled against disillusion, 
despair and alienation, The message I bring 
is not a new one. It has come before. It came 
from one who said: “By this all men will 
know that you are my disciples if you have 
love for one another.” 

And then the scriptures reminded us in a 
great symphony not how sweet it is, but how 
pleasant it is when brothers dwell in unity. 

It came in the words of Abraham Lincoln 
when he said that “we must finish the work 
we are in to bind up the nation’s wounds.” 

Oh, my friends, these are healing words. 
And it came to us just a few days ago when 
President Nixon, in his great moment of heal- 
ing, said: “Never has it mattered more that 
we go forward together.” 

Listen, my friends, this morning. The same 
messages come to us from the hearts of 
humble Americans whose voices are not often 
heard. They're not heard because they speak 
in different tongues, or in strange cadences, 
or in barely audible terms. They mumble 
their words. 

But I say to you, we must hear them, too. 
We must listen to the voices of calm, not 
just to those who speak loudly, but also to 
those who speak softly, who can barely be 
heard but have a message. 

We must listen to the poor as well as the 
rich, to the sick as well as the sound, to the 
young as well as the old. Yes, we must listen 
to the hope that cries out from the hearts 
and souls of a people with a great heritage. 

This is a great nation. We have our im- 
perfections, but we have the capability in 
this nation to make it what we want it, and 
we must be about our business. 
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It is the heritage in this nation set fortn 
in the Declaration “that all Men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness.” That is our heritage. 

And you know, and I know, that there 
have been times when some American be- 
lieved that these promises of our great herit- 
age would come true only after death. But 
that time is past. We're in a different world 
today. We're in a world where the poor and 
the hungry and the helpless are no longer 
content to wait until the end of life to claim 
what we said is rightfully theirs. And you 
know, all over the nation and the world 
there is evidence of this fact. And all around 
us we see it, and I fail to understand why 
it is so difficult for us to understand it. 

For today, those words that grow from our 
heritage are read as a promise of the libera- 
tion of the human spirit here and now. The 
great strides of science have cast doubt on 
the value of a dream deferred. These achieve- 
ments have also convinced us that we can, 
if we will, make good that great American 
commitment to everyone in our time. 

Yes, doubt is cast on a dream deferred. We 
cannot, at this time, say that we can reach 
the moon and fail to be able to heal the 
wounds of those who suffer next door, This 
is the commitment that we have, this is 
the commitment that we're under. And these 
words of our heritage inspire us, but words 
require action. 

Listen to the Scripture when it tells you 
that “at the day of judgment it will be asked 
not what did you believe, but were you the 
doers or the talkers only.” That’s the Scrip- 
ture, Mr. President. 

And we know that science and technology 
and art and ideas are changing man, and 
man is changing world. In our lifetime, 
change itself has caused some men to fear 
the unknown. Others endowed with courage 
see in change great opportunity for man- 
kind, Fear, on the other hand, is father to 
suspicion, to hate, to racism, and to emotions 
that drive men apart, one from another. 

And you might ask this morning, “What is 
the alternative?” The alternative is courage, 
Courage in itself is a force for reconcilia- 
tion. Courage is a divine force urging us 
toward unity. Courage breaks the shackles 
that bind us to those emotions that would 
destroy us, and we know those shackles must 
be broken. 

My friends, we must be honest with each 
other. The time has come for that. We must 
give up suspicion for trust, prejudice for re- 
spect, meanness for love. We must do this 
for those who cry out in pain and hunger and 
for those who search for decent homes, for 
jobs and indeed for opportunity in our sys- 
tem. But most of all, don’t you know that we 
must do this for ourselves, to hasten the day 
when we shall truly be free? 

And you all remember the old spiritual 
which says that “on that great day we shall 
raise our voices together, crying out in spirit- 
ual liberation, ‘Free at last, free at last. Great 
God Almighty, free at last.’ ” This is, too, our 
heritage. 

And as I close, my friends, I would hope 
that in one small moment of unity and rec- 
onciliation for the peoples of our nation and 
the peoples of the world that each of you at 
your table, while I offer prayer for our na- 
tion and our leaders and our great President, 
would put your hand in the hand of your 
neighbor at the table, so that the President 
and the Cabinet and all may see you together 
in one moment. If you will do that for me 
while I offer a prayer. 

It won't hurt you, your blood will run 
well. You'll find that it’s a binding force and 
something will happen to you this morning, 
if it hasn't happened to you already. 

Please think with me, each in his own way, 
as we say: 

Heavenly Father, we give thanks for the 
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simplicity of the Gospel. And yet we realize 
that these great simplicities, transferred into 
the light of our time, have the power to 
remake the world. If we have lost our sense 
of unity, one with the other, if we have fled 
from ourselves, and hence from thee, help us 
to find the way. In that way we may do our 
part in changing the world. 

Today, we bow in humility when we re- 
member the love that went to the cross, and 
acknowledge our unworthiness at so great a 
sacrifice. Help us today. Help us to join in 
unity and reconciliation. Help us all to be 
worthy. Help us in our time to keep our faith 
in God and in each other, Amen. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL 
PRAYER BREAKFAST 

Congressman Quie, and all of our distin- 
guished guests, perhaps at no time or no 
place in America could we find a gathering 
which more symbolizes the strength of Amer- 
ica than this meeting this morning. 

Perhaps it says it best in the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag, as amended, “. . . one 
nation under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Look across this room, look at this head 
table, remember those who have spoken and 
you will see those words all represented right 
here in this meeting this morning—one na- 
tion under God. There are different parties 
here, there are different faiths, there are dif- 
ferent races and different colors, there are 
different philosophies, but it is still one 
nation and it is under God with liberty and 
justice for all. 

And then as we hear those words, we realize 
that words can mean nothing unless our 
thoughts go with them. Words without 
thoughts never to heaven go. 

So, we think of our thoughts, and we 
realize that as Mayor Washington has so 
eloquently indicated, we have made great 
progress, but we have a long way to go. Lib- 
erty and justice for all is a magnificent ideal. 
America has come further perhaps than most 
of the nations of the world. We would like 
to say perhaps we have come further than 
any other nation, But we also need humility 
in order to understand how much further 
we have to go. 

But what is very important about this 
gathering is that we would not be here un- 


less we all recognized in our hearts that we. 


were not perfect, that we were seeking to do 
the very best that we can in our brief stay 
on this earth to achieve goals that are bigger 
than all of us; bigger than our differences, 
differences between parties and faiths and 
philosophies, all the rest of which we are 
aware in this great cosmopolitan country of 
ours. 

Now that brings us to the moment that 
we have now very great responsibility for. 

I spoke at this breakfast three years ago 
and two years ago and now this year. Each 
year then, you remember, I spoke of peace, 
peace at home and peace in the world. The 
year 1972 is the year of opportunity for peace 
such as America has never had in its whole 
history. I say never had. There might have 
been a time when America could have exerted 
its power for peace in a very aggressive way. 

One of our very distinguished guests today 
is the Secretary General of NATO, the former 
Foreign Minister of Holland, Mr. Luns. As I 
was talking to him yesterday, he remarked 
about the fact that immediately after World 
War II the United States, because it had a 
monopoly on nuclear weapons could have im- 
posed its will on any nation, any place in the 
world. It did not do so. 

We helped our former enemies until today 
they are our major competitors in the free 
world. We helped our allies and we poured 
out our wealth, too, to all of the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world. 

We shouldn’t stand and brag about that 
in terms that make the others feel inferior. 
We shouldn't stand here and expect that 
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they should say thank you, because it was 
right to do so, we thought. 

We thought it then, we think it now. That 
is our way. That is our way to show our dedi- 
cation to what the nation has stood for from 
the beginning, liberty and justice for all, 
not just in America, but throughout the 
world. 

Mention has been made of the fact that 
I shall be traveling on two long journeys with 
Mrs, Nixon, one to Peking, and one to Mos- 
cow. All of the people in this room are aware 
of the fact that while these journeys have 
never before been undertaken by a President 
of the United States, this does not mean that 
we are going to find that instant peace will 
follow from them. 

We have to realize that we have great dif- 
ferences, differences between our Government 
and that of the government of mainland 
China, the People’s Republic of China, dif- 
ferences between our Government and the 
government of the Soviet Union, and it is 
naive to think, or even to suggest that those 
differences will evaporate if we just get to 
know each other better. I wish it were so, 
but it is not so, It has never been so, 

In fact, the differences that we have with 
those great powers—their governments, that 
is—is not because we do not know them or 
they know us, but because we do know them 
and they know us. The philosophic gulf is 
enormous, It will continue. 

But there is, on the other hand, another 
factor, a very pragmatic one, which brings 
us together. We all realize that because of 
the new sources of power that have been un- 
leashed in the world that we all must learn 
either to live together or we shall die together. 

That is putting it in its most negative and 
harsh terms. I could perhaps put it in other 
terms. 

I recall the many visits I have made to 
countries around the world and what im- 
pressed me the most, the great leaders, the 
historical monuments, all those things that 
impress a visitor from abroad, And then when 
Mrs. Nixon came back from Africa, it came 
to me again what impressed me, and what, of 
course, had impressed her on her visits. 

She told me about the leaders, impressive 
men and women working in these countries 
for liberty and justice for all in their way— 
far from it in many instances, but trying. 

But what impressed her the most were the 
children—children, eyes wide with wonder, 
and hope, love, very little hate. Oh, differ- 
ences, of course, because children have their 
differences as we know. But those children— 
they happened to be black—tthe children that 
I have seen, Chinese children, Russian chil- 
dren, children by the hundreds of thousands 
in capitals around the world, make us all 
realize that that is what it is all about. 

In this country, before we can help to 
bring peace to the world, we, of course, must 
have peace among ourselves, and Mayor 
Washington has so eloquently addressed him- 
self to that subject. And as we have peace 
among ourselves, then perhaps we can play a 
role, imperfect though it may be, at this 
historic moment in the history of nations, to 
bring a period of peace between great nations 
that are very different, not just racially, but, 
more important and more deeply, philosophi- 
cally. 

Then before we become too arrogant with 
the most deadly of the seven deadly sins, the 
sin of pride, let us remember that the two 
great wars of this century, wars which cost 
20 million dead, were fought between Chris- 
tian nations praying to the same God. 

Let us remember now that fortunately 
Christian nations in the world live in peace 
together, and we trust will in the future. 
Let us remember that as a Christian nation, 
but also as a nation that is enriched by other 
faiths as well, that we have a charge and a 
destiny. 

No longer do we have a monopoly on nu- 
clear weapons, but the United States has this 
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great asset as a nation that may be able to 
play the role of peacemaker in this last gen- 
eration of the 20th Century: 

We want nothing from any other nation. 
We want to impose our will on no other na- 
tion. We do not want their economic sub- 
version or even submission. We want for 
them, what we have, in their way as we 
have in our way, and try to have in our way, 
one nation, with liberty and justice for all, 

They will all not have it, just as we have 
not had it perfectly. But our role may be to 
help build a new structure of peace in the 
world, where peoples with great differences 
can live together, and talk about those dif- 
ferences, rather than fight about them. 

Do it because we fear to die, but do it also 
because we think of those children, black 
children, yellow children, white children, 
brown children—over half the world is less 
than 20 years of age—and we think: Let us 
leave the world one in which they can have 
what we have never had, a full generation 
of peace, 

In the great agony of the War Between the 
States, which Abraham Lincoln so eloquently 
expressed in his Second Inaugural, he 
pointed out that devout men on both sides 
prayed to the same God. And in pointing it 
out, he, of course, expressed what all of us 
need to understand here today: that because 
of our faith we are not perfect, because of our 
faith we are not superior. Only the way we 
live, what we do, will deserve the plaudits of 
the world or of this nation or even of our 
own self-satisfaction. 

In that same period, as the war was draw- 
ing to an end, a man came to Lincoln and 
said, “Is God on our side?” And Lincoln's 
answer, you will all remember, was, “I am 
more concerned not whether God is on our 
side, but whether we are on God's side.” 

Virtually everyone this morning who has 
prayed, has prayed for the President of the 
United States, and for that, as a person, I am 
deeply grateful. But as you pray in the fu- 
ture, as those journies take place, will you 
pray primarily that this nation, under God, 
in the person of its President, will, to the 
best of our ability, be on God’s side. 


CLOSING PRAYER: THE HONORABLE HAROLD 
HucGues, U.S. SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, President and Mrs. Nixon 
and ladies and gentlemen: 

I would like to preface our prayer with 
a few moments’ remarks. 

We have shared together this morning truly 
a mountaintop experience, an expression of 
hope, of faith, and also of confidence. Now 
is the moment of commitment. 

In this room are gathered together people 
of the world and of our own country who, 
if they make a commitment to God and as 
Christians through Jesus Christ, can alter the 
course of history completely, without ques- 
tion, and in brotherhood and love. God 
stands in your midst this morning reaching 
out to you. Jesus stands with his hand out- 
stretched hoping you will grasp it. Let him 
in your life, let him in your heart, and let 
the love of God flow through each and every 
one of you. 

Again, though it may be inconvenient, for 
the sake of bond, can we join hands as we 
approach this highest of all altars in confi- 
dence in the hope that the Lord Jesus has 
given us? Shall we pray: 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank You for 
Your expressions this morning through every 
voice, for truly You have spoken to us. Again 
we ask Your forgiveness for our failings, our 
lack of commitment, and for being weak 
when we needed Your strength. 

We pray, as we were taught to pray, for 
our enemies, that through them You may 
work also, that Your love may be expressed 
in all the nations of the earth and that 
men may be joined together in a bond that 
can be unbroken, in the name of the Divine 
Father. 
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We pray for those who are hungry in the 
world that Thy bounty may be shared with 
all, with love, for the sick and the ailing and 
the torn in war that cry out in their agony 
for peace. Give them peace, dear God, and 
let our commitment bring it sooner. 

We pray, O God, for the leadership of our 
country, for the President of the United 
States, in this hour of awesome responsibility 
for our nation. Let us follow his commitment, 
dear God, and let us reach out with our 
own. For now is the time and here is the 
place, 

Come into our hearts, Father. Give us Your 
peace, Your understanding and Your 
compassion. 

And dismiss now, O God, to go forth in 
the world, examples and believing and a 
walking faith and truth before all men. 

We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


THE END OF CHEAP ENERGY 
HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, during its 
investigation of future energy needs in 
the United States, the House Republican 
Task Force on Energy and Resources has 
been advised that the costs of producing 
energy, particularly electrical energy, 
are increasing at an alarming rate. Even 
though there are differing opinions as to 
why costs continue upward, there is a 
general consensus that we are entering 
an era of continuing price increases for 
all forms of energy, including electrical. 
The ultimate impact on the consumer, 
whether residential or otherwise, will be 
severe, unless we can begin now to imple- 
ment a national energy program for 
maintaining adequate supplies of energy 
at reasonable costs. 

The partial explanation that some of 
the higher costs will be for the purpose 
of protecting our natural environment is 
true, but even this worthwhile endeavor 
is the subject of disagreement on what 
we can expect to pay in the future. Ac- 
cording to the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the costs of generating electricity 
can increase as much as 30 percent, and 
this pays only for the removal of one 
pollutant—sulfur. On the other hand, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Nation’s 
largest electric power supplier, estimates 
that operating costs increases for sulfur 
control could be as high as 50 percent. 
The consumer, however, can take small 
comfort in the fact that some cost esti- 
mates are lower than others. In any case, 
the monthly electric bill will go up. 

In searching for approaches to the 
price increase problem, the task force 
has endeavored to obtain detailed in- 
formation concerning the electrical in- 
dustries’ operating costs, and their rela- 
tionships to rates. One source of data 
that we have received is a speech given 
by Mr. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., staff 
counsel for the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. I cannot agree 
with some of Mr. Robinson’s statements 
concerning the causes of higher costs, nor, 
with parts of his conclusions. As chair- 
man of the Task Force on Energy and 
Resources, I do recommend his speech to 
my colleagues as an excellent explana- 
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tion of the cost relationships for gen- 
erating electricity. In addition, Mr. 
Robinson's projections for future energy 
and fuel supply shortages illustrate the 
seriousness of our problem. 

During the coming weeks, the Task 
Force on Energy and Resources will be 
meeting with representatives of con- 
sumer organizations and representatives 
of the electric utility industry. One ob- 
jective is the determination, explicity, of 
projected price increases for electric 
power together with the anticipated im- 
pact on the American consumer. As 
additional information becomes avail- 
able, I will present it for the appraisal 
of my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

THE END OF CHEAP ENERGY 


Many of you here today may not like the 
title of this presentation. And, you may not 
approve of, or agree with, the way I have 
chosen to interpret some of the statistical 
material it contains. Representing as you do, 
however, a rather thoroughly sophisticated 
cross section of America, I think it would be 
most unfair to consume three days of your 
time at this conference without exposing to 
your observation some of the less pleasing 
and unattractive possibilities that lie ahead 
for all of us unless we get down to cases and 
really work at achieving some solutions to our 
present energy shortage. 

I also believe that most of you are com- 
pletely capable of viewing our national energy 
problems in a perspective somewhat broader 
than might usually be associated with your 
management roles in the electric utility busi- 
ness. The electric industry cannot solve this 
problem by itself because the problem is not 
one limited to that industry. It involves the 
total economics, physics, laws, ethics and 
philosophy of the national system by which 
we produce, process, and deliver our raw 
energy resources to our consumers. Consider 
this, if you will, as the framework for your 
evaluation of this panel, 

A few years ago, it cost about $115 per kilo- 
watt of capacity to build a coal fired steam- 
electric generating station. The same station 
now costs about $200 per kilowatt. A few 
years ago, reliable coal supplies were avail- 
able at 25¢/million BTU. Now many utilities 
are paying 45¢ to 50¢, and even more, per 
million BTU for coal. A few years ago 6% of 
rate base was considered an adequate return 
on overall utility plant investment; bond 
money was readily available at 4% or 444%. 
Bond yields are now close to 8%, and overall 
rate of return allowances of 8% with 12% or 
more on common equity are not unusual. 

As a result of this rapid inflationary pat- 
tern, the busbar cost of electricity from a 
large new coal fired generating station has 
risen in the past three years from approxi- 
mately 4 mills to some 8 mills per killowatt- 
hour at 90% plant factor; and from 5.7 mills 
to 11.1 mills per kwh at 50% plant factor. 
For coal fired stations now on the drawing 
board, engineers are estimating $300 per 
kilowatt. This magnitude of investment will 
carry a busbar energy cost on the order of 
10.5 mille per kwh at 90% plant factor and 
15.8 mills at 50% plant factor. 

So fast have utility costs been rising that 
some state regulators will privately admit 
that the political realities of holding public 
office actually prevent them from increasing 
rates fast enough to keep up with inflation. 
Apparently this peculiar situation partially 
underlies the decline in utility bond coverage 
from on the order of six in 1967 to between 
three and four in 1970, and the consequent 
wide scale derating of utility bonds which 
will, of itself, further increase the cost of 
borrowed capital. 

Additional problems for the industry are 
posed by the ever growing and more persist- 
ent and exacting requirements of environ- 
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mental protection laws and the unanticipated 
poor reliability of large generating units. The 
combined result of these two factors is de- 
layed availability of generation and a prolif- 
eration of completed or almost completed 
generating units which, because of prolonged 
unscheduled down time or failure to meet 
new environment protection standards, can 
not be used to meet load. Assuming that an 
800 megawatt generating unit, costing $200 
per kilowatt, is financed with 60% bonded 
debt at 7.5% and 40% equity obtained at 
13% (after taxes), the costs are about $65,000 
in capital charges alone for each day during 
which such a machine is idle; plus, of course, 
the payment for energy purchased to replace 
that which the unused machine would other- 
wise generate. Thus, Atomic Industrial Forum 
President, Howard Winterson, estimates that 
based on 91 million kilowatts of nuclear 
capacity encountering a one year average on 
line delay, the total cost to the industry will 
be between $5 and $6 billion; equivalent to 
about 4 mills on every kwh sold by electric 
utilities in the U.S. this year. 

These figures lead to the inescapable con- 
clusion that we are now generating and sell- 
ing electricity under conditions of steeply 
rising incremental costs. In other words, con- 
trary to most prior experience, each kilowatt 
of production capability that is added to our 
electric power system will cost more to build 
and more to operate than its predecessors, 
and the cost of energy so produced by each 
successive new unit will be higher than aver- 
age system cost. And, because of the time lag 
inherent in utility system pricing, this trend 
is likely to continue for some time. 

It is within this framework that the elec- 
tric industry during the next ten years must 
double its present generating capacity of 370 
million kilowatts—install as much genera- 
tion in the ten years between 1971 and 1981 
as in the preceding ninety years between 
1880 and 1970. This monumental task will 
require $104 billion of added investment for 
generation alone, or $193 billion if transmis- 
sion and distribution are included, 

Where will we obtain the fuel to fire this 
additional 370,000,000 kw. of generation to 
be installed by 1980, and the 740,000,000 kw. 
to be added between 1980 and 1990—and the 
1.5 billion kw. to be added between 1990 and 
2,000? The truth is that we don’t really know. 
Actually, the continuing shortage of elec- 
tricity is part and parcel and symptomatic 
of a much broader and less well publicized 
problem. Simply stated, we are now con- 
suming conventional raw energy materials 
as fast as or faster than we discover their 
locations and extract them from the earth. 

The generation of electricity accounts for 
only about 21% of U.S. mineral fuel energy 
use. Transportation (24%) and industry 
(31%) are the other big users. And, un- 
fortunately, we derive more than 75% of our 
total usable energy from oil and natural gas, 
the apparent reserves of which are steadily 
decreasing. The United States is now depend- 
ent on imports for 25% of its oll require- 
ments, a figure that seems destined to grow. 
And, although we hear much oil and gas 
industry jaw-boning about the need for 
higher prices to encourage exploration, there 
is substantially less assurance from these in- 
dustries that higher prices will actually re- 
sult in increased petroleum availability, or 
that such additional sources as are dis- 
covered can be brought to market at costs 
even remotely similar to present levels. Pipe- 
line gas delivered to contiguous U.S. popula- 
tion centers from Alaska’s north slope may 
well wholesale at over 75¢ per million BTU, 
compared to the 35¢ to 50¢ levels now pre- 
valent. And, as the at market price of petro- 
leum derived fuel rises, it will begin pushing 
into the cost regions wherein synthetic gas 
and motor fuels derived from coal or oil 
shale become economic. 

Coal can be converted into both pipeline 
gas and gasoline. Using presently known 
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techniques, however, the cost of such gas is 
from three to five times the cost of natural 
gas and the cost of coal derived gasoline is 
about 20% above present prices for the petro- 
leum derived product. 

Nuclear energy is responsible for about 2% 
of total U.S. electricity at present. We can 
substantially expand this figure within 
present reactor technology, but because the 
light water reactors are extremely inefficient 
in fuel utilization, their broad scale applica- 
tion could exhaust economically available 
uranium within a few decades. This, of course, 
is the reason behind the all out push for 
breeder reactors which will stretch out to 
several thousand years our usable nuclear 
fuel reserves. Development of the first 
breeder reactor prototype will cost about $500 
million. The President has already proposed a 
second breeder prototype, and there is good 
reason to anticipate the need for several more 
developmental prototypes prior to the breeder 
being usable as a reliable and economically 
feasible prime mover for electric utility use. 
The development cost will be many billions of 
dollars, and the breeder will still provide no 
substitute for the hydrocarbon fuels re- 
quired to supply our transportation and 
heavy industrial business complex (i.e., 54% 
of our gross energy consumption.) 

The nuclear fusion process, in which hydro- 
gen from the oceans—a virtually inexhaust- 
ible supply—would be used to simulate the 
energy release processes of the sun, may be 
the ultimate in electric power generation, but 
unless we can multiply battery efficlency by 
several times that now attainable, the fusion 
process will still not give us a substitute for 
the hydrocarbon fossil fuels. 

One basic problem, of course, is that no 
one really knows precisely what portion of 
our raw energy materials have been con- 
sumed to date. Carl Bagge, President of the 
National Coal Association (former member of 
Federal Power Commission), asserts that sup- 
plies of domestic oil and natural gas "are in 
critical shape,” and that petroleum deriva- 
tives cannot be relied on in the long term 
for the present high proportion of our energy 
base which they supply. Bagge, believes, how- 
ever, that U.S. reserves of oil shale are suffi- 
cient to supply 90 years of equivalent total 
present fossil fuel energy consumption, and 
that coal can provide an additional 260 years 
of equivalent present gross fossile energy 
use. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines officials generally 
agree with Bagge’s figures as to coal and oil 
shale, and, in addition, also, seem to feel 
that economic U.S. petroleum reserves will 
be about exhausted by the year 2,000. Some 
Bureau officials feel that we may be enter- 
ing a period of increasing petroleum imports 
and a shifting to coal or oil shale to meet 
basic domestic fossile energy needs. 

To look at the problem another way, let 
us assume that total national annual con- 
sumption of all types of energy will continue 
to grow at 5% per year. This is the approxi- 
mate 1968-70 growth rate, and represents a 
doubling of total energy consumption each 
14 years. Assume further that we have not 
used more than one ten millionth of one 
percent of our fossil fuel resources. Simple 
exponential mathematics tell us immediately 
that we will have used 100% of all such 
resources at the end of 29.88 doubling 
periods or within (14 x 29.9) 419 years. If we 
assume that we have used one millionth of 
one percent of such resources, then the point 
of exhaustion is reached in 370 years. If, like 
the use of electricity, we reach the point of 
doubling total energy consumption each 10 
years, and if we have already used one ten 
thousandth of one percent (.0001%) of our 
total supply, then the exhaustion point will 
occur in 199 years. Obviously, if our total 
energy consumption continues to grow, we 
may well have not much more than a single 
century of fossil fuel left in the U.S. There 
does exist considerable valid evidence to sup- 
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port the proposition that our domestic pe- 
troleum production and our petroleum im- 
ports are being regulated by industry and 
government in concert to fix prices at levels 
necessary to satisfy oil producers and proces- 
sors. Regardless of pricing policies, however, 
few experts question the fact that we are de- 
pleting our domestic petroleum reserves 
rather rapidly. 

As to electricity, the long range limit on 
production by presently known methods may 
not be fuel availability at all, but rather the 
effect of heat release on the environment. 
According to an article by Claude M. Sum- 
mers, which appeared recently in Scientific 
American, the U.S. consumed about 1.5 tril- 
lion kilowatt hours of electrical energy in 
1970; all of which was ultimately released 
to the air as heat equivalent to one thous- 
andth of the average heat received at the 
surface of the earth in the U.S. from the 
sun. If we continue to double present con- 
sumption of electricity each ten years, we 
will thus, within 100 years, be releasing to 
our environment the same amount of heat 
as we receive on the average from the sun. 
Obviously, there is some limit on heat re- 
jection to the environment beyond which 
life as we know it becomes unsupportable. 

It has been suggested that curtailing pop- 
ulation growth might help to solve the 
energy shortage. The truth is, however, that 
U.S. per capita increase of energy consump- 
tion, which is about 4% per year, is as much 
to blame for overall increased energy con- 
sumption as is population growth. It might 
be possible to cut back on use of energy 
including electricity. However, the cutbacks 
to be effective in the long term would have 
to be drastic indeed. Assume, for instance, 
that present total U.S. use of electricity were 
cut by one third, held at that level for 10 
years, and the present exponential growth 
rate then resumed, The long term effect 
would be to postpone by only 16 years (from 
66 to 82 years) the time required to reach 
a one hundredfold increase over present use. 
Thus, for a present 33% cut, and a ten 
year period of zero growth, you achieve only 
a 24% stretchout at the end. The only way 
to attain a really substantial long term re- 
duction is to restrict electric energy use to a 
linearly increasing pattern; ie., increase 
total energy use by the same number of 
BTU or kwh each year, rather than a fixed 
percentage of the prior years’ use as at pres- 
ent, which is a logarithmically or expo- 
nentially increasing pattern. In effect, this 
means that we go to a constantly decreasing 
percentage growth pattern. 

My personal view is that this magnitude 
of reduction could be achieved only by the 
most vigorous kind of government admin- 
istered economic controls; controls which 
would be politically unacceptable in this 
country and which would result in seriously 
degrading our standard of living. On the 
other hand, regardless of what resources may 
be left in our storehouse of energy materials, 
it is, it seems to me, foolhardy to continue 
on a chamber of commerce type boosterism 
campaign of selling electricity without limit; 
at least until we can more accurately ap- 
praise these resources as to availability and 
cost. It is a little like writing a check for 
the new automobile without knowing how 
much money is in the bank or even in what 
bank the account is located. 

When you sell an electric stove or water 
heater in 1971, you are committing electricity 
to operate if for at least a decade into the 
future, electricity which may, like natural gas 
today, be unavailable or available in limited 
quantity to meet that commitment. Not only 
are you selling a product that for one reason 
or another is apparently no longer as abund- 
ant at the moment and in the foreseeable 
future as it was a few years ago, but you are 
selling a product, which if you are not care- 
ful, may well carry a delivered cost to you 
higher than its present sales prices; and, for 
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the future, a sales price higher than you 
might care to publicly admit today. It is this 
rationale which has led state regulatory com- 
missions in Vermont, Missouri, New York, 
Oregon, Arkansas, California, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania to initiate proceedings designed 
to curtail promotional practices among both 
gas and electric utilities. It is this rationale 
which has led some major electric utility 
companies to abandon their sales promotion 
efforts and to effectuate higher incremental 
rates for heavy on peak usage. Similarly, gas 
companies across the country are declining 
new industrial customers, and in some areas 
are even refusing to serve new residential 
loads. 

Let me emphasize that your total system 
loads inexorably will continue to grow, be- 
cause the nation’s economy and its popula- 
tion are growing. Moreover, your self-interest 
dictates that you operate your systems at 
peak efficiency. Until now, that has meant 
building off peak load, and no really serious 
penalty has actually ensued if something 
went wrong on a particular sales promotion 
campaign resulting in a higher peak. It will, 
I feel, however, be a completely “new ball 
game” in the decade of the seventies. I sug- 
gest that the old rules are no longer appli- 
cable, and that you cannot any longer 
operate a power sales program by “feel.” You 
need to know really precisely the effect on 
system load of each appliance and the total 
cost and likelihood of meeting that load dur- 
ing a period of steeply rising incremental unit 
costs and general scarcity of energy resources. 
And, you need to adjust rate schedules to 
fully meet all of these costs. In some cases, 
the problem will, I feel sure, require com- 
puterized calculations to reach valid results. 

Actually, no one really knows for sure 
where we really stand as to raw energy re- 
source availability. Do we have enough oil to 
last 50 years or 100 years? When, if ever, must 
we switch to coal gasification? At what point 
in time and at what level, if ever, must we 
flatten out the curve of waste heat release 
inherent in present methods of energy utili- 
zation? At what point in time, if ever, is it 
likely that we convert to a system of indi- 
vidual residential or central station fuel cells 
which provide electricity without waste heat 
by combining gases in a reverse electrolysis 
process? Will the newly discovered process of 
converting organic waste to oil prove feasible? 

The answers to these questions demand 
industry backing of a massive energy research 
program; one that will ultimately point the 
way toward utilization of basic energy 
sources now totally unknown or deemed so 
exotic to be wholly unworkable. Obviously, 
this will be an expensive quest. For electric- 
ity alone, the Goals Task Force of the Elec- 
tric Research Council has recommended a 
30 year research program of over $1 billion 
per year; about .6 mills per kwh per year on 
all electricity sold in the U.S. during 1970. 
And, remember, electricity is only 21% of 
our total energy use. 

An energy research program of the magni- 
tude that is obviously required must, I 
feel, be a Federal Government undertaking. 
We do not really need additional research 
designed to perpetuate high fuel prices, and 
fuel marketing controls. What we need is 
an all out effort to assure the energy that 
will be required to sustain for the future 
our free enterprise economic system and 
our national security. 

Right now, the electric industry, the gas 
industry, the petroleum industry, the nuclear 
industry, the coal industry and a myriad 
of other special groups are all working 
toward diverse objectives via different routes; 
about like the Army, Navy and Air Force 
were working on a space program the day 
before Russia launched its first Sputnik. 
Sputnik I, though its danger to the U.S. 
was wholly psychological, immediately gal- 
vanized the entire nation into one loud, 
critical, insistent demand for effective ac- 
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tion. It is this kind of stimulus to all out 
action that we badly need now to solve our 
energy problems. 

Until we get some of these answers, it is 
my view that, as a matter of national policy, 
we ought to proceed rather cautiously in 
order to avoid the sustained expansion of 
energy consumption beyond our long term 
ability to supply it consistent with a physical 
environment possessing life support capa- 
bility. I firmly believe that the answers will 
come in time, but, my feeling is that, like 
the free lunch, nickel beer and three cent 
daily newspaper, energy is no longer one of 
our most abundant or cheapest commodities; 
either now or in the foreseeable future. 


CALL AN AMBULANCE 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr, Speaker, over 
the past several months I have been 
speaking out for better ambulance serv- 
ice, and just recently, on January 31, my 
colleague, the Honorable Howarp W. 
Rosison, and I introduced H.R. 12787, 
the Emergency Medical Services Act, to 
bring about needed reforms in this ne- 
glected area of health care. 

In the midst of what is quickly 
amounting to a growing concern and 
debate on this problem, we may haye 
forgotten the human aspects of the daily 
operation of an ambulance service. 
Therefore, to give my colleagues a better 
feeling for what it is actually like to be 
an ambulance attendant I recommend 
an excellent article by Elinor Lander 
Horwitz which appeared in the Sunday 
Star recently. 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Feb. 6, 1972] 
CALL AN AMBULANCE 
(By Elinor Lander Horwitz) 

The young man in the purple pants has 
been seized with a case of the babbles. “I'm 
the one who called the ambulance. I don’t 
know him, but man—TI see someone bleed- 
ing—I call the ambulance, that’s what I do.” 

Sprawled in the rain, perilously semi-visi- 
ble between two parked cars, is a soggy rag- 
bag of a man who suddenly laughs, emitting 
piercing aromas of alcohol and decay. His 
head rests on the curb, face upwards. There 
is a fresh cut over one eyebrow, which oozes 
slightly. 

“I don’t leave no one bleeding in the street, 
man. I see him here and I say, ‘Hey, what’s 
happened to you?’ and he don't do nothin’, 
just lie here, so I say to myself, ‘Call the am- 
bulance, man, Don't just walk away, Call the 
ambulance.’ ” 

“My name’s Willie Joe. Willie Joe my 
name.” The drunk grins crazily. 

“What happened to you, Dad?” Pvt. James 
Johnston asks, trying to hoist him to a sit- 
ting position. 

The young man in purple pants jiggles his 
arms and legs anxiously. “I was just walking 
down 10th Street, man, and I see him here. 
I thought, who knows, he got hit by a car or 
maybe just drunk. You see a guy lyin’ in the 
rain, you don’t just walk away. Some people 
does, but not me, man. I go right to the phone 
and call the ambulance.” 

Pyt. Walter Butts gets the kit and he and 
Johnston fashion a tidy gauze head dressing. 
Together they half-drag, half-walk him the 
few feet to the Fire Department ambulance. 
We are off, swirling in lights and sirens 
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through the glistening rain, to the George 
Washington Hospital emergency room. 

“If it wasn’t for the cut, we'd call the 
police and they’d take him to the de-tox 
center,” Butts explains, “but the rule is if 
there’s an injury, you have to take them to 
the hospital. Drunks are scary. You just can’t 
tell if there's a serious injury, and the doc- 
tors have trouble telling, too.” 

Butts drives today, and Johnston sits in 
back with the patient on the bench opposite 
the litter. They alternate daily. I sit in the 
jump seat behind the driver, nestled against 
the litter and embraced in seat belts. 

Willie Joe was our fourth patient in the 
hour I’d been riding in Ambulance No. 5. 
The first call was to the intersection of 14th 
Street and Rhode Island Avenue NE, where 
a car had been rear-ended. The woman felt 
shaken; the man said the collision had given 
him a migraine headache. They hopped into 
the rear seat of the ambulance and were 
taken to the Providence Hospital emergency 
room. En route from Providence to home base 
(Truck Co. 4 at 219 M St. NW), we were 
radioed by the dispatch center to respond to 
& call at 4th Street and McMillan Drive, 
where a car had skidded, jumped the curb 
and knocked down a pedestrian. Johnston 
and Butts immobilized her injured leg in a 
plastic inflatable boot (in case of fracture), 
took out the litter, carried her into the am- 
bulance and drove off to the Washington 
Hospital Center emergency room. Next came 
Willie Joe, and after that a summons to 
respond to a sick call from a house on Oates 
Street NE. The sick man, who complained 
of stomach cramps, had decided he'd rather 
ride in his brother-in-law’s car. He signed 
the required release, we checked in with dis- 
patch and were off to see a pregnant woman 
on 7th Street NE who had slipped on some 
steps. Her neighbor, who had called the am- 
bulance, offered to drive her to Georgetown 
Hospital (the ambulance rule is to go to the 
nearest participating hospital—in this case, 
Providence); so we were off to an auto acci- 
dent on North Capitol Street. A well-dressed 
man in a jeep had hit a car driven by a young 
woman. Both drivers were talking to the 
police. The man, who bled from a cut fore- 
head, shouted belligerently, “I’m a major in 
the Air Force!” Butts and Johnston ban- 
daged his head as he tossed obscenities into 
the rainy gloom. He, too, refused transpor- 
tation to the hospital. The driver of the 
other car suddenly decided that she would 
go. “I don’t know if anything’s wrong, but 
I just feel funny,” she said. We took her to 
the Washington Hospital Center. 

“I'm a major in the Air Force,” Butts imi- 
tated, waggling his head in mock drunken- 
ness, “The only difference between that guy 
and Willie Joe is that the major could still 
stand up.” 

“And drive a car," Johnston added grimly. 
We headed back to the firehouse and man- 
aged to arrive without being redirected by 
the radio from the dispatch center. 

My time was up. Johnston and Butts com- 
miserated. They told me of all that might 
have been and had been in recent weeks: a 
breech birth, a case of anaphylactic shock, 
a coronary victim met by the Code Blue team 
at the hospital and restored to life, a man 
with a knife gone wild. And actually, it was 
a bit of a letdown .. . having signed a 
two-page release form swearing, before a 
witness, that neither I, my family, nor my 
heirs, would lay any claim on the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia in the 
event of my injury or death ... having 
been told that no woman had ever, ever, ever 
(there is no more unremittingly masculine 
institution than a fire department) ... 
having been warned that the ambulance fre- 
quently arrives at the scene of shootings 
and knifings while the attacker is still run- 
ning loose .. . having picked the ambulance 
with the record number of calls for the 
year... and to add to it, all that rain. Well, 
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at least there was some thrill to be salvaged 
from three hours of riding head-on down the 
wrong side of the street, deafened by sirens, 
peering out into visibility zero at motorists 
who were not pulling to the side. Further- 
more, having spent an afternoon and an eve- 
ning at the dispatch center listening in on 
a hundred calls for help, it was exactly what 
I'd expected. 

The most talk-about issue among emer- 
gency medical service experts in this city is: 
what can be done about gross public abuse 
of an emergency service so that this same 
public can be protected in event of genuine 
emergencies? 

The manual of “Operating Procedures 
Emergency Ambulance Service, District of 
Columbia” begins “The purpose of the Emer- 
gency Ambulance Service is to provide a 
24-hour, city-wide emergency ambulance 
service for the District of Columbia. This 
service is restricted to emergency cases and 
does not include transportation of non- 
emergency cases.” 

How do you define an emergency, aside 
from obvious serious injuries and critical 
medical situations? Dr. W. Ronald Strong, 
associate surgeon at the Police and Fire 
Clinic, offers this distinction: “If someone 
falls crossing the street and sprains an ankle, 
that’s a bona fide ambulance case because 
it happened in a public roadway. You have 
to send someone out to pick him up. But if 
a mother calls to say her kid slipped playing 
ball in the backyard and has the same injury, 
that’s an improper demand on an emergency 
ambulance service. In cases where family 
members can take the patient to the hospital 
in a private car or in a taxi, they just 
shouldn't make a taxi service out of the 
ambulance. If someone has a vomiting drunk 
in the house and wants to get rid of him, 
that’s abuse of the emergency ambulance 
service. But because of their regulations, the 
Fire Department can almost never refuse a 
call. I’d guess three-quarters of the cases car- 
ried aren’t emergencies.” 

The ambulance driver is ordered to follow 
out the commands of the dispatcher, and it’s 
an almost impossible assignment to train 
dispatchers to discriminate accurately be- 
tween emergencies and non-emergencies. One 
dispatcher suggested using interns, but then 
admitted that the possibilities for tragic 
error are still enormous. 

“We can't diagnose on the telephone; we 
just can't take the risk of making a mistake,” 
says Battalion Fire Chief Jack Webb. “I'd say 
perhaps 50 percent of the runs can probably 
be classified as emergencies. What can you 
do? A woman calls and says it’s an emergency, 
she’s terribly sick and must get to the hospi- 
tal. You get there and she has a rash or an 
ingrown toenail. It’s a real shame. We just 
haven’t been able to solve this problem at 
all, Also, a very high number of people refuse 
to ride in the ambulance once it arrives. Some 
good samaritan has called without consult- 
ing the patient, or they simply change their 
minds. Not only does this tie up ambulances 
when they might be seriously needed else- 
where, but it creates a terrific morale prob- 
lem, Take the night shift—6 p.m.-8 a.m. 
They often work steadily the entire 14 hours, 
unlike fire duty when you do get some sleep. 
When they're called all over town at 2, 3, 4 
in the morning to see people who just aren’t 
anything like emergency cases, they really 
get disgusted. Each fireman must serve on 
an ambulance for a year and, although they 
make an extra $600 on ambulance duty 
and have a tremendous amount of experience, 
they almost never will volunteer to stay on.” 

To train a man to splint fractures, stem 
bleeding, deliver babies, clear airways and 
administer closed heart massage, and then 
send him out on six thousand calls a year, 
only to have him return afterwards to fire- 
fighting, seems a waste of human resources. 
Many specialists in the field would like to 
see the ambulance corps become a separate 
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division of a three-corps emergency system: 
police, fire, ambulance. The ambulance corps 
could function within or separately from the 
fire department, but men would sign up ex- 
clusively for ambulance service. Ex-military 
corpsmen and paramedics could be solicited. 
It would require setting up a career ladder 
within the ambulance service itself—all per- 
sonnel are now privates. Legally, however, 
many feel it would not require an act of 
Congress but could be effected directly by 
the mayor. The implications of such a system 
are now under study. 

The city’s emergency ambulance service 
has been run by the Fire Department since 
1957. (The Department of Human Resources 
has five ambulances at this time, but they 
are for non-emergency transportation of wel- 
fare recipients who must be taken from home 
to hospitals or clinic appointments.) There 
are now 10 emergency ambulances housed in 
engine companies around the city. The Fire 
Department's current estimate of the num- 
ber required for adequate coverage of their 
60,000 calls a year is 18. By comparison, the 
city of Baltimore, widely praised for its am- 
bulance service, has 15 ambulances for 35,000 
runs annually; and in the Washington sub- 
urbs, the excellent volunteer Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Rescue Squad maintains seven am- 
bulances for about 7,000 calls annually. 

At present, there are no ambulances based 
west of Rock Creek Park, an area now parti- 
ally served by the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
Rescue Squad. The greatest concentration of 
vehicles is in the highest-call area, the 7th 
and 14th Street corridors, roughly 4th to 18th 
Streets and Park Road to K Street. The am- 
bulances put on about 40,000 miles each per 
year, need constant maintenance and must 
be replaced every two years. 

Funds for the Emergency Ambulance Serv- 
ice come from the Fire Department budget. 
Because of a history of niggardly treat- 
ment from Congress, there isn’t a great deal 
of optimism about the request in the 1973 
budget for more ambulances and additional 
men. (As it stands, two men are assigned 
to each ambulance for each shift; they live 
at the engine house with the firefighters 
when on duty.) Fire Chief Joseph H. Mattare 
says that the first additional ambulance will 
be located in Engine 9 firehouse at 16th and 
U Streets NW to offer coverage west of the 
park, while also assisting in the high-work- 
load area to the east. Second priority is said 
to be Anacostia. 

At the central Fire Department Dispatch 
Center, two men sit at the ambulance desk 
receiving calls from homes, phone booths, 
police. At 2:30 on a bright, clear Tuesday 
afternoon one ambulance has gone to the 
Department of Agriculture for an employee 
who had a seizure; one to an elementary 
school where a girl injured her finger in a 
door; one to an office building where a secre- 
tary fainted; one to an apartment house 
where a woman tripped on the stairs; one 
to take an obsterical case to the hospital; one 
to collect an injured man (“There was a fight 
here and he has a cut lip and a knot on his 
head”); one for a schoolboy who hurt his 
ankie on the playground. The three ambu- 
lances in the easternmost part of the city are 
home: at 1520 C St. SE, at 50 49th St. NW, 
and at 2425 Irving St. SE. “Look at the 
board,” Chief Webb says. “Right now most of 
the city is unprotected.” 

What happens if a serious accident occurs 
and all ambulances within range are on 
calls? The department sends one of its huge 
rescue squad trucks or even fire-fighting 
equipment to pick up accident victims. The 
rescue squad vehicles are designed to carry 
the heavy-duty equipment used to extricate 
accident victims from cars or collapsed build- 
ings, as well as the gear necessary to cope 
with electrocutions, drownings and other 
disasters. 

The communications men keep a log, but 
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since the ambulance driver’s job ends at the 
emergency room, there are no follow-up re- 
ports—simply the words: injury, illness, gun- 
shot, cutting, obstetrical. On Friday night at 
8 there have been 69 calls on this shift. How 
many seemed like emergencies? The dis- 
patcher scans his list thoughtfully. “I’d say 
about seven or eight.” A tape recorder by the 
phones records every word that passes be- 
tween dispatcher and caller, “in case of any 
question relating to a complaint,” a rare 
occurence. “Complaints run less than 1 per- 
cent,” says Webb, 

The dspatcher speaks to a woman who has 
called for an ambulance. He takes the name 
and address. 

“What seems to be the trouble, ma’am?” 

“There's a sick lady upstairs.” 

“What's she sick with?” 

“I don’t know. She told me to call the 
ambulance. She wants to go to the hospital.” 

“Will you ask her to come to the phone?” 

“No, she can’t do that. She’s too sick.” 

“We'll send an ambulance right over.” 

He transmits the call to the nearest ambu- 
lance. “Now, I'm not a doctor, and I can’t 
tell you whether that lady is seriously ill or 
not, but I’m willing to bet there isn’t a rea- 
son in the world why she couldn't get to the 
hospital in a private car or a taxi.” On the 
next call a man, requesting an ambulance, 
says he has “appendix and hernia trouble.” 
The dispatcher asks how long he’s had this 
problem and he says, “About two years.” In 
& rare decision, the dispatcher informs him 
that this is an emergency service and that 
if he can’t ride in a taxi, he must call a pri- 
vate ambulance service, “See page 88 in the 
Yellow Pages.” The phone rings and rings: 
a woman thinks she took too many birth 
control pills .. . from his window a man 
can see someone sitting on the curb looking 
ill or injured. The next call reports a man 
having severe chest pains. The dispatcher 
warns the ambulance crew of possible heart 
attack, plugs his direct line into the hospital, 
and alerts them to the arrival. “Now that’s 
what we're here for,” he says. The direct 
lines to the hospital are relatively new. Com- 
munications would be further improved, says 
one expert, if ambulance crews could confer 
directly with doctors and nurses rather than 
having to go through the dispatch switch- 
board. 

Despite low morale among ambulance men, 
shortage of both vehicles and personnel, the 
service does rank high in training, equip- 
ment and efficiency. Statistics from the De- 
partment of Transportation reveal that only 
55 percent of the country’s ambulance attend- 
ants have taken the Red Cross advanced first 
aid course. All D.C. firemen not only take this 
course, but when they start on ambulance 
service, they are given a much longer course— 
recently increased from 40 hours to 72 hours, 
with 16 hours in-hospital instruction. Of the 
24,000 emergency vehicles across the country, 
35 percent can boast what the American 
College of Surgeons designates as minimal 
equipment required for adequate care of the 
ill and injured at the scene of the emer- 
gency and en route to the hospital. All D.C. 
Fire Department ambulance exceed these 
requirements. The Department of Trans- 
portation is attempting to standardize train- 
ing and equipment on a nationwide basis, via 
federal legislation of 1966, to be implemented 
by state laws. 

While the D.C. Fire Department Ambu- 
lance Service and the 80 percent volunteer 
ambulance and rescue squads of Maryland 
and Virginia all receive high grades, only 
Virginia has a law requiring state certifica- 
tion of ambulances and emergency ambu- 
lance technicians. George Murlis, chief of 
the Office of Emergency Medical Services in 
the Department of Human Resources, is en- 
deavoring to out the Department of 
Transportation’s edicts in the District of 
Columbia. 
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At present, the level of training in private 
ambulance services ranges from virtually 
nothing up through the 28-hour Red Cross 
course, also given to Scouts and anxious 
housewives. Equipment is often minimal. 
The reason given is that they are not engaged 
in emergency work but only in patient trans- 
fer. Most experts believe that any vehicle 
transporting sick people should conform to 
the highest standards because of the pos- 
sibility of complications en route. Nationally, 
almost half the ambulance services are run 
by funeral homes, but these subsidiaries are 
rapidly going out of business. Here there are 
very few. “There’s not enough business 
around for a private company to build up 
& lush ambulance business,” says Garyton 
Echols of Chambers, “and its almost im- 
possible to collect unless you demand pay- 
ment in advance, which most of us do now. 
The old funeral homes all had ambulances. 
They got close to the sick people so they'd 
get the business when they died. That’s 
where the money was. The ambulance was 
like an advertisement—it always just broke 
even, even back in those days when you 
didn’t have to pay a man $2.25 an hour as 
you do now.” This year Chambers has been 
awarded a city contract to run night and 
weekend transfers. Public welfare patients 
who have been dropped in private hospitals 
by the Fire Department during the daytime 
and who are judged well enough to be moved 
are toted by Chambers to D.C. General. “D.C. 
law doesn't require that we use trained first 
aid men,” says Echols. 

Soon it will, and conformity with the law 
will be mandatory. How this will affect the 
already financially unsteady private am- 
bulance business is yet to be seen. Surely 
some businesses will fold, but those remain- 
ing will probably be more professionally 
manned and equipped. 

Many people believe that a helicopter am- 
bulance service is also an essential adjunct 
to a top-flight emergency system. Dr, Robert 
Poole, chairman of the D.C. Medical Society’s 
committee on aviation medicine, believes 
that the program would have to be funded 
by contributions and staffed by volunteer 
professionals. “It would cost $60,000 to $100,- 
000 to operate the program for a six-month 
period, but one helicopter, traveling at the 
rate of two miles a minute, can do the work 
of four ground ambulances. You can bring 
patients from the middle of the Potomac, 
from area ski resorts and from highways 
directly to medical care facilities, and hos- 
pitals wouldn’t have to duplicate services, 
One could be a burn center, one a radio- 
therapy center, one a heart-lung center. We 
feel it would work, both to stimulate emer- 
gency medical care and cut costs as well.” 

More than 50 counties and cities have heli- 
copter ambulances today, inspired by the suc- 
cessful example of evacuation of the wounded 
by helicopter in Korea and Viet Nam. There 
are three police helicopters operated by the 
highway patrol in Maryland, which, in addi- 
tion to search-and-rescue work and traffic 
surveillance, take accident victims to a 
trauma center at the University of Maryland 
Hospital in Baltimore. 

The feasibility of such a seemingly valu- 
able service in the District has been under 
study for years, although it does not appear 
to be a possibility for the near future. There 
are clearly other priorities: an increased 
budget for equipment and personnel; some 
second force—a non-emergency service, 
either in the Fire Department or the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources—for people who 
genuinely cannot ride or taxi to the hospital, 
cannot afford private ambulance service and 
are not eligible for the Human Resources 
Department's existing service. Most urgently, 
all efforts must be directed at an effective 
public education program to acquaint the 
populace with the aims and limitations of 
an Emergency Ambulance Service. 
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The combination of shorter work hours and 
a smaller workload, with much of the pure 
tax service eliminated, should infinitely im- 
prove the incentive among the men. ant 

Butts and Johnston, more cheerful than 
most, offered similar explanations. “I don’t 
really hate it. I just love my work as a fire- 
fighter. I knew when I joined the depart- 
ment that Pd have to do this, and I figure 
to give up one year out of 20 isn’t all that 
bad.” Would they opt to stay on when their 
year is up? Not a chance! Others speak bit- 
terly of the exhausting volume of work, of 
taking frequent verbal and occasional physi- 
cal abuse, of improper demands by the 
public. “Putting out fires seems important; 
chasing through the night to pick up some- 
one who has diarrhea just doesn’t.” 

Still, in the lives of men who stand enthu- 
siastically ready to deny all human instincts 
and rush into burning buildings, some days 
almost make it worthwhile. 

“Last week we had a double shooting,” says 
Johnston, fastidiously spraying the back of 
the ambulance with a disinfectant air 
freshener. 

“I'll never forget that guy!” says Butts, 
putting new sheets on the litter. 

“Everyone there was in a panic. Both guys 
had shot each other and one had disappeared. 
We couldn’t find him, so we took this guy 
who had three bullets in his chest. He was 
wide awake and mad!” 

They laugh at the incongruity. “What he 
said is that the guy who shot him was his 
best friend.” 

“And I said, ‘Boy, buddy, I sure would hate 
to be his enemy!’ ” 


AMBULANCES: A PHOTOGRAPHER’S POSTSCRIPT 

The challenge for me as the photographer 
on this assignment was one second at [/2.8 
in a speeding ambulance. That meant I 
didn't get very many sharp pictures. 

But the challenge as a person was some- 
thing I didn’t expect. I rode in Ambulance 
5 for 30 hours, going to the hospital about 
50 times. I saw many people suffer and 
watched two die. I helped administer oxygen 
and held heads or limbs steady as we dashed 
through the city. The experience left me 
sleepless for several nights. 

I also saw a lot of fakers who used the 
ambulance as a vehicle to a hot meal and 
clean sheets for the night. I remember the 
frustration of Jim Johnston and Walter 
Butts after they picked their way through 
rush-hour traffic to assist a boy having an 
asthma attack, only to find he had run down 
to the corner store to get some candy to 
take with him to the hospital. He didn't 
get a ride. 

I was amazed by the expert teamwork 
Johnston and Butts displayed when they 
had a really legitimate case. I saw them save 
several lives, yet the overwhelming number of 
“sickies” they transported had an extremely 
depressing effect on them. Only one of the 
50 cases I saw thanked them. Two cursed 
them. The rest said nothing. 

People’s reactions as the ambulance wailed 
past them on the street were amusing. On 
one run from Washington Hospital Center 
to upper Seventh Street two little giris 
waved at us, a street dude greeted us with an 
obscene gesture and profanity, a guy at 
Seventh and Florida raised a clenched fist 
at us, a high school girl wrapped her arms 
around herself and fell to the ground, and 
an elderly man along Florida Avenue stood 
erect and saluted us. 

One thing which really surprised me was 
the number of motorists who refused to clear 
a way for the ambulance. Aside from being 
illegal, that is both dangerous and discourte- 
ous. We had several close calls. 
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HEARING ON SMALL TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as has 
become my custom in recent months, to- 
day I would like to share some of the 
testimony on small community and small 
town development needs which I received 
during a hearing held in Marked Tree, 
Ark. 

The hearing in Marked Tree was one 
of four which I conducted in the First 
Congressional District of Arkansas. It 
was held for the specific purpose of 
gathering information from the men and 
women who struggle with the effort to try 
to revitalize and keep alive their small 
communities. I feel that what these peo- 
ple said at Brinkley, Walnut Ridge, 
Marked Tree, and Batesville could have 
been repeated in hundreds of small 
towns and counties across the Nation. 

For that reason, I believe that any 
Member of the Congress who is interested 
in the right of survival of small towns 
and communities and in their healthy 
economic development will want to be 
aware of what this testimony reveals. So, 
today I am requesting that this informa- 
tion be made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The testimony which I am sharing to- 
day includes that of Dr. A. Wayne Ten- 
nille, professor of agronomy at the Ar- 
kansas State University; County Judge 
Frank Dean of Poinsett County; Dr. 
Jere B. Lowe representing the Harris- 
burg Area Chamber of Commerce; Au- 
brey E. Scott, Jr, a widely recognized 
architect and planner who frequently 
works with First Congressional District 
of Arkansas municipal and county gov- 
emments; Mayor R. E. Prewitt of Os- 
ceola; Mayor E. O. Woody of Dyess; 
Amos David, president of the Bank of 
Caraway in Caraway; and Mayor Calvin 
Williams of Bassett, Ark. 

Congressman Alexander, I am A. Wayne 
Tennille, Professor of Agronomy, Arkansas 
State University. I would like to express my 
appreciation to you for this opportunity to 
express my views on the problems of the 
economic development of rural areas, espe- 
cially those of eastern Arkansas. 

Many changes have occurred in the popula- 
tion of our country in the past years. Rural 
areas have lost vast numbers in population 
in the past as well as today. Most of the 
population shifting has been from rural to 
urban aresas. In the past most of the people 
moved from the rural or farming South to 
the industrialized North and East. However, 
we find today that people are not moving so 
much in this direction, but there is still a 
migration to the more urban areas. For ex- 
ample, we find from census figures that of 
the three-county area including Craighhead, 
Mississippi, and Poinsett Counties, only 
Craighead gained in population, 10.1%, dur- 
ing the period from 1960 to 1970. The other 
two counties lost from 11.6% to 13.0% in 
population. Looking at Appendix Table I, we 
find that all three counties gained in urban 
population but lost population in the rural 
areas. 

Why have these population shifts been 
from rural to urban? One primary factor 


has been the mechanization of farming en- 
terprises within the area. Young people who 
are not able to obtain employment in the 
rural areas move, after graduation from high 
school, to the more urban areas in search of 
job opportunities. Those who have job skills 
that are in demand are probably welcomed 
into the urban labor force. However, all too 
often job skills are limited and this means 
that the factories hire these people as non- 
or semi-skilled workers at the lowest income 
levels. 

The mechanization of farming has in- 
creased at a rapid rate for the past twenty 
years, but has begun to slow down for the 
present. When farm areas under the control 
of only one or two people become extremely 
large, we find that efficiency is better. How- 
ever, under these conditions we find that the 
operators must hire farm laborers, and this 
gives job opportunities to people in the rural 
areas, Many times young people would like 
to enter the area of farming as an occupa- 
tion, but unless the young man or woman 
inherits a farming interest of some type, it 
is extremely difficult for them to return to 
farming due to the high cost of setting up a 
farm. It is estimated that in order to begin 
farming 500 acres today, it would require 
between one-half to three-fourths of a mil- 
lion dollars to buy the land and necessary 
equipment. Not many young people are dedi- 
cated enough to assume this burden today 
and this is probably one of the reasons that 
the average age of the farmer is higher now 
than at any other time. 

According to the USDA Economic Research 
Service, the average value of farm land in 
Arkansas was $129.00 per acre in August, 
1971. However, from land sales in eastern 
Arkansas, we know that very little land can 
be purchased for less than $500.00 per acre in 
the fertile delta and river bottom areas. 

From the above it can be concluded that 
farm enterprises today are big business and 
we probably will never see again the day of 
the small family farm as we had in the past. 
Possibly, with a shift in industry from the 
large metropolitan areas to the smaller com- 
munities, we might find more and more of 
the people migrating back to the farm areas. 
But the people will probably be only com- 
muters from one area to another. When this 
occurs many stresses will be placed upon 
these rural communities. These stresses will 
include such things as public utilities. An ex- 
cellent road system must be developed for 
this type of community growth in order for 
people to commute easily and quickly to 
and from work areas. 

From Table II in the Appendix, we can see 
what happened to the number of jobs on the 
farm as well as in manufacturing areas. 
Farm or agricultural related jobs have de- 
clined in all counties. The non-agricultural 
job force has shown an increase in all coun- 
ties. This shows that even if farm jobs are 
being reduced, non-farm related jobs are on 
the increase. This means that we may need 
to develop an industrial training program in 
our schools. By providing skilled workers, we 
might possibly induce more factories to lo- 
cate in our area, which in turn will provide 
more jobs with higher salaries. 

With the realization that my specialty is in 
the field of agriculture, more specifically solls, 
I feel that my qualifications are not as great 
as some of the others appearing on this pro- 
gram today. However, in answer to the ques- 
tion of why we are losing population from the 
rural area, I would like to say that in my 
opinion, the trend for large mass migration 
is over. We have lost about as many people 
as we can afford to from the farm and still 
be efficient producers of needed food and 
fiber. I think we will see more young people 
with college degrees begin to take a greater 
interest in farming as a way of life. It may 
be that some additional sources of financing 
for these young people need to be found. This 
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might be one field that a sound community 
development program could help. 
Congressman Alexander, it is a pleasure 
for me to go on record in support of your 
community development proposal. This is a 
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key proposal for the development of the 

rural-urban areas such as we find in eastern 

Arkansas, and for this development to occur 

on a sound economic basis, help must come. 
Thank you. 


APPENDIX TABLE 1.—TOTAL POPULATION, URBAN POPULATION, RURAL POPULATION, AND PERCENT CHANGE FOR 
SELECTED ARKANSAS COUNTIES, 1960 AND 1970 


Total 
population 


Rural 
population 


Urban 


population Percent change 


County 1960 


Craighead 
Mississippi- - 
Poinsett 


1970 


47,303 52,068 21,418 27,050 25,885 25,018 
70,174 62,060 26,986 31,956 43,188 30, 104 
30,834 26, 822 


1960 1970 1960 1970 ‘Total Urban Rural 


+10.1 -+26.3 
, —11.6 +18,4 
17,676 —13.0 -+18.4 


7,727 9,146 23,107 


Source: U.S. Census of Population, 1960 and 1970. 


APPENDIX TABLE II.—TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE IN ARKANSAS AND SELECTED COUNTIES (WITH EMPLOYMENT FOR 
AGRICULTURE AND NONAGRICULTURE) FOR 1960 AND 1970 


Total civilian 
labor force 


Total nonagricultural 


Total agricultural 
labor force ! 


labor force! 


1960 


Area 


“1960 


Arkansas_...--. 
Craighead Count: 
Mississippi Count 
Poinsett County- 


465, 000 
11,935 
13, 500 

5, 900 


1 Does not include unemployed labor force. 


Source: Arkansas Labor Force Statistics, Arkansas Department of Labor, Employment Security Division. 


TESTIMONY BY POINSETT COUNTY, ARK., JUDGE 
FRANK DEAN 


TEN MOST URGENT NEEDS OF POINSETT COUNTY 
AS RELATED TO ITS EFFORTS TO INCREASE AND 
IMPROVE ITS ECONOMIC CONDITION 


1. Farm To Market Roads. 

2, Improvement of U.S. Highway 63 in 
Poinsett County. 

3. Development of a water & sewer system 
to our existing industrial parks, especially in 
our larger towns: Marked Tree, Truman, 
Lepanto, and Harrisburg. 

4. Development of Natural Resources of 
Crowleys Ridge. 

5. Need for a County wide water and sewer 
system. 

6. Expansion of Poinsett State Park as our 
main recreational facility. 

7. County wide Ambulance service. 

8. County wide solid waste & sanitary land 
fill for garbage & solid waste materials. 

9. County “Hold” homes for retarded chil- 
dren until they can be placed in State 
supervision. 

10. Foster & group care Homes. 

OUTLINE FOR FUNDING 


Federal Government make available at our 
local banks money to Counties at a low in- 
terest rate amortized over a period of years 
to be paid out of increased assessments due 
to increased economic conditions created by 
doing these projects. These loans should be 
approved by the administrative and Legisla- 
tive head of the local Governments. 


ANALYSIS OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS MADE UNDER 
EXISTING GOVERMENT PROGRAMS 


The programs that are already funded have 
been accepted well by most agencies but the 
funding has been with matching funds. This 
has been hard to come up with especially in 
smaller counties. 

To stay on top of all the Federal programs 
we must employ a full time person and since 
we could not match the programs this would 
be a waste of money. 

I know most of the officials of County Gov- 
ernment are looking for a way the Federal 
Government could come up with something 
different so they may get help in doing the 
things that are necessary for the people of the 
respective counties to live and earn a liveli- 
hood 


TESTIMONY BY Dr. JERE B. LOWE, HARRISBURG 
AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


One can not make a coherent presentation 
of community development needs without 
laying down the terms and making certain 
statements that define the sense of com- 
munity. We observe that the lack of com- 
munity is an important background fact in 
the many ills suffered by urban concentra- 
tions. When people are thrust together so 
closely yet feel and exhibit no sense of com- 
mon purpose, then conflict between those 
personal interests represented is inevitable. 
The bitterness of this conflict will be propor- 
tional to the depth of personal commitment 
to private goals and the lack of realizable 
public common objectives. It is in this con- 
text that small cities can contribute greatly 
to the public good and national harmony. By 
being a unit of government that the usual 
person (I do not use the word “average” 
deliberately) can understand and encompass 
the small city hardly ever is considered un- 
manageable and hopeless for change. 

It is true that change apparently comes 
slowly, but compare the rate with the basic 
changes that larger urban centers have 
achieved and you will be astounded at the de- 
parture from the stereotyped, sluggish coun- 
try town. The small city responds to citizens 
pressure rather than having a bureaucratic 
interest in resisting it. 

We have read some testimony given at the 
hearings and concur with much that was said 
at them. In all of them the thrust is to im- 
prove the quality of life in the form of up- 
dated municipal services, many of them long 
overdue. We submit that the effort must in- 
clude attainable porjects in the area of im- 
provement of life-quality. These will lend 
an attractiveness to living that will do much 
to lure the jobs that are required for re- 
turnees from the urban sprawls. 

We have found that desriable industries for 
our communities demand desirable communi- 
ties first. We hoped to attract them and 
thereby enlist them in developing the type 
of community we all desire. We have dis- 
covered that we must first make our selves 
attractive to even be in the competition. The 
very lack of these jobs has assured us that 
those energetic, idealistic, achievement- 
oriented young citizens that could accom- 
plish this are the first losses we experience. 
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We are then left with severely reduced forces 
and an increasingly large task. After they 
get to the cities we hear their voices de- 
manding that society be relevant to human 
needs. We believe that this relevance was 
what they left behind when they were forced 
from the small city by lack of opportunity 
for employment. We do not concentrate our 
poor in ghettos miles from the middle class 
where they feel that they are isolated from 
life, neither do our wealthy escape daily con- 
frontation with the problems of the indigent. 
I do not suggest that we have proportionally 
less of these problems, only, that we are more 
aware of them. I do suggest that our struc- 
ture is more suited to developing answers 
to these problems than the large scale money- 
sinkholes that urban bureaucracies seem to 
have become. 

Specifically, how do we propose to deal with 
these problems? 

Harrisburg is not greatly different from the 
other cities and towns that have presented 
their needs in these hearings. We need 
such basics as curbs and gutters for our 
city streets. However, this requires a storm 
sewer system before this is practical. We 
need to add a new water well to accommo- 
date expected growth. The most logical di- 
rection of this growth is east and into Crow- 
ley Ridge, our scenic crowning glory. Growth 
in this direction is impeded by the unsur- 
mountable expense of water and sewer ex- 
tension into a hilly area of that nature. 
Yet this is an ideal residential area because 
of its beauty and surface texture. We know 
that growth must bring living quarters, yet 
we find that much of the construction assist- 
ance available goes only into low-cost hous- 
ing that creates a feeling of uneasiness when 
one views what may be our “instant slums”, 

As to the center of county government 
we feel that we have a responsibility to pro- 
vide support to the various offices in the 
way of parking and public facilities. This 
will present a continuous exercise in inno- 
vative thinking as transportation and com- 
munication develops and requires such 
things as computer terminals and motor 
pools for effective county government. 

As I compile these thoughts I have not 
seen Judge Dean’s comments, but I am sure 
he has presented the modernization of 
county administrative quarters as neces- 
sity and I must second this as it also per- 
tains to the town of Harrisburg. 

The economic direction of our city is to- 
ward residential, commuter-type living. This 
is not particularly by choice but by the 
hard facts of life in our area. There are 
centers all around us with more industry 
than we. Our commercial direction seems 
to be toward the service-type and residential 
supply endeavors. This is wonderful and 
will do precisely what we wish it to do for 
our community with some aid and direction. 
The aid we require to continue in this di- 
rection, for we seem to be committed with 
only the alternative of dying, can be de- 
scribed in this manner, The development that 
we are trying to stimulate requires more 
expenditure than simple industrial develop- 
ment. A residential community requires high 
quality schools, recreation and cultural op- 
portunities. All of these in turn require a 
high grade of leadership with new younger 
leaders always in training and being given 
responsibilities so they may grow. If our 
city government were given access to funds 
for sidewalks, park spaces, and timely in- 
crease in basic utilities then our people would 
see that these were wisely used. As you 
remember our bureaucracy is not so large 
as to be subject to rather minute citizens 
supervision. 

The program I outline here is not one that 
lends itself to a grant of X number of dollars 
in a lump sum. I would suggest a continu- 
ing availability of development funds on 
the order of $200,000 per year for 5 years 
or some such plan that would make it al- 
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most mandatory that the steps be orderly 
and in sequence. This would leave a fiex- 
ibility that would allow for future needs 
that are now unanticipated. The necessity 
for filing extremely lengthy and complicated 
applications for each and every assistance 
only increases the chance of rejection be- 
cause of some fault in submission that is 
not important to the purpose or intent. 
While these applications wind their way 
through the bureaucratic forests we find 
ourselves dealing with last year’s problems 
while this year’s emergency sprays mud in 
our face. 


TESTIMONY BY AUBREY E. SCOTT JR., ARCHITECT 
AND PLANNER, OF JONESBORO, ARK. 


INTRODUCTION 


Our organization has been in existence over 
46 years in Eastern Arkansas for the practice 
of architecture. During this time we have 
worked with many local governments, com- 
munities and private clients. This work has 
involved us with the needs and desires of this 
area in the fields of health, education, wel- 
fare and the planning for these needs. 

Historically these needs have been far 
greater than the availability of funds. It re- 
peatedly happens in the search for funds that 
people encounter obstacles that deter their 
progress. These obstacles occur in many 
forms. Some are agency people that are not 
fiexible in their interpretations of programs; 
some programs are inflexible; long review 
times and indefinite answers are stumbling 
blocks. 

Probably the most severe criticism of aid 
or assistance programs is that they are de- 
signed for high population urban areas. They 
are not flexible enough to allow them to be 
used to assist the majority of the communi- 
ties in Eastern Arkansas. 

I will, briefly, discuss several of these pro- 
grams and point out their obstacles. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The program of rural water systems is ex- 
cellent except it results in considerably 
higher monthly water bills than for city 
dwellers. Larger FHA grants would lower 
these rates and make living in these areas 
more attractive. 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Emphasis on this program is limited to 
areas of high population and excludes as- 
sistance to projects in this area outside of 
Memphis Metropolitan Area. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


EDA requires a “bird in hand” as a re- 
quirement for their assistance in new indus- 
trial park development. This requirement to 
have an industry committed and signed to 
locate before assistance is committed is good 
in theory. In practice, it is difficult to main- 
tain an industry “on the hook” while all of 
the lengthy applications, reviews and inter- 
views take place. Industry normally prefers 
an established industrial park because many 
of the utility and access problems have al- 
ready been solved and therefore prevent de- 
lay. 

One of EDA’s goals should be to assist 
rural areas to make them attractive to in- 
dustry. This decentralization of industry will 
also assist in slowing down the out migra- 
tion in this area. 

PORT DEVELOPMENT 

The Corps of Engineers make a prerequisite 
to performing port work that the community 
commit itself to construct a public terminal. 
You can see that this is a deterrent to devel- 
opment since again the local authority lacks 
funds until after use of the Port by private 
industry. 

Let the local community determine when 
they need a publicly owned terminal. 
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HUD NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Two-third or % Grant to assist in financing 
a neighborhood facility to accommodate pro- 
grams of community service. 

“Facilities for one-stop social, health, wel- 
fare, recreation and neighborhood activity 
center, intended to bring the local services 
and activities it houses close to those whom 
it serves.” 

Program was apparently abused in the be- 
ginning and subsequently requirements be- 
came more restrictive and less money avail- 
able so the programs effectiveness has been 
killed. Only $300,000 for Arkansas this year. 
Restrictions were causing communities to 
implement programs as a requirement rather 
than because of a need. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND AGENCY COOPERATION 


We acknowledge and commend those fed- 
eral programs that do encourage private in- 
dustry to locate in rural, economically 
depressed areas but how inconsistent it is 
when federal agencies disdain to apply this 
to their site selections. 

Local communities have attempted to no 
avail to convince federal agencies of the ad- 
vantages of low land costs, uncrowded con- 
ditions, and other reasons to locate in the 
non-metropolitan areas. This is difficult to 
understand when the urban areas are crying 
about traffic congestion, insufficient mass 
transportation, pollution, crime, housing, and 
you name it. 

The location of some of these truck ori- 
ented facilities in areas of low population 
would assist in urban areas. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 


Generally speaking, the programs that are 
aids to education, aids to health and aids to 
transportation base needs on relation to pop- 
ulation. This creates the emphasis on aid to 
the areas of high population and high traffic. 

How extremely valuable it would be in our 
areas to allow local communities to develop 
and implement their own programs in order 
to prevent the occurrence of the cities prob- 
lems. Money for preventative maintenance 
can be more effectively spent in lieu of pour- 
ing huge sums into “brush fire” occurrences 
which is necessary in high population areas. 


SUMMARY 


We have participated in many planning 
functions including educational studies, 
comprehensive planning for communities, 
metropolitan area planning, commercial and 
industrial planning. Probably the most com- 
prehensive was the year long conference to 
establish “Growth Policies and Goals For 
Eastern Arkansas: The Hope and Promise 
Of The Future”. This was jointly sponsored 
by East Arkansas Planning and Development 
District, Arkansas State University, South- 
western at Memphis and The Brookings In- 
stitute of Washington. 

The policy statement that was prepared 
is our guide for the future of Eastern Arkan- 
sas. We live in a unique area and if we can 
have flexibility in aid and assistance pro- 
grams to adapt them to our needs then we 
will not become the tax burden like high 
population areas. We will be a planned area 
of continuing growth. 


TESTIMONY OF CITY OF OSCEOLA AND OSCEOLA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BY R. E. PREwITT, 
MAYOR 


My name is R. E. Prewitt. I am Mayor of 
the City of Osceola and I will attempt to 
represent the City of Osceola and the 
Osceola Chamber of Commerce in represent- 
ing the needs of our community in this 
hearing. 

Osceola is a community of some 7,500 
people that has successfully balanced agri- 
culture with industry. If we had been un- 
able to attract industry, the population of 
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Osceola most surely would have shown a 
marked decrease. As a growing community, 
we are called upon to provide more services 
and facilities for our people, but find the 
funding of these needs more and more dif- 
ficult. We consider the following items as 
urgent and necessary for the orderly growth 
and economical development of our city. 


FINANCIAL HELP IN SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


Osceola, as is every other city in the 
nation, is faced with the terrific problem of 
its disposal of solid waste. We have moved 
the old garbage dump and have begun a 
sanitary land-fill, but this will last a little 
over a year. The City Council faces immedi- 
ately the purchase of some 40 acres of land 
and the purchase of a very expensive piece 
of heavy equipment which will cost alto- 
gether around $100,000. The City does not 
have this kind of money. We feel that the 
Federal government’s assistance in programs 
to fight pollution should be extended to in- 
clude solid waste disposal, and since these 
regulations have been promulgated already 
by the Federal government, we feel that 
grants for a large portion of this start-up 
cost should be made available to the cities. 


ADDITIONAL CAPACITY FOR OUR MUNICIPAL 
WATER SUPPLY 


Due to our growth, our municipal water 
supply system is nearing its rated capacity. 
Where grants have been available to help 
solve the sewage disposal problems of the 
cities, we feel that some funds should be 
made available to assure a continuance of 
a safe supply of pure water to meet the needs 
of our city. Long-term low-interest rate loans 
would certainly provide great assistance in 
this area. 


ASSISTANCE IN THE AREA OF RECREATION 


The health and physical condition of all 
the citizens of our community is of great 
concern in all areas of government. We are 
sure the President’s Commission on Physical 
Fitness has provided much help at the na- 
tional level, but feel that assistance at the 
local level would be felt more immediately 
by all of our citizens, both young and old. 
Federal help in re-establishing Lake Neark 
would certainly help to fill the void in our 
shortage of parks and recreational areas. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS TO THE 
COMMUNITIES 


In many instances, due to the rigid guide- 
lines imposed, many of the existing programs 
do not adequately serve the purposes for 
which they were drafted. Due to delays in 
receiving the funds, the cities find it dif- 
ficult to provide interim financing because 
of the state constitutional limitations on the 
borrowing power of municipalities. If the 
“red tape” could be cut, we would be able 
to take advantage of more existing programs. 


REMOVAL OF THE $5 MILLION LIMIT ON 
INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS 


The present limit imposed by Congress is 
totally unrealistic in view of the increased 
construction costs of plants and related facil- 
ities. Inflation has played a big part in mak- 
ing the $5 million limit inadequate. We 
would recommend Congressional action rais- 
ing the limit to a minimum of $15 million. 
We would also recommend removal of any 
limitation on expansions of facilities existing 
more than three years. Many new industries 
would develop and expand if the limit were 
raised, which would provide more jobs and 
help relieve unemployment. 

The major problem faced by the cities and 
towns in Arkansas in relation to financing 
their needs is the lack of home-rule accorded 
these cities. We are still operating under a 
five-mill Constitutional limit for general city 
operational purposes. It is next to impossible 
for cities and towns in Arkansas to secure 
adequate monies to provide the necessary 
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police, fire and other basic needs with the 
restrictions now placed on them. 

We feel that the small and middle-sized 
towns and cities provide the most wholesome 
atmosphere in which to rear a family and if 
their basic needs are not met, we feel that a 
deterioration in all areas will occur. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
this information for consideration during 


this hearing. 


Fact SHEET, COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSAL HEARING 


(Submitted by the Town of Dyess—E. O. 
Woody, Mayor) 
I. NEEDS 


The citizens of Dyess, Arkansas feel that 
the following list of needs are important to 
the future development of Dyess. It is our 
purpose to make Dyess a more attractive 
community, to encourage our citizens to 
build homes in Dyess rather than to migrate 
to the larger cities. 

1, Sewer treatment plant and extension of 
the present sewer system. This project has 
been filed with the East Arkansas Develop- 
ment Association, $90,000. 

2. Improvement of  streets—including 
street drainage and hard surfacing, $40,000. 

3. Small Industrial Plant, $70,000. 

4. Recreational Facilities, $25,000. (a) 
Park; (b) Community Center. 

5. Extension of City Water System to in- 
clude the rural areas outside the Town of 
Dyess, $123,000. 

6. Medical Clinic—The South one third of 
Mississippi County, at present, is without a 
medical facility. The communities of Wilson, 
Keiser, Dyess, Joiner, Denwood, Birdsong, 
Frenchman's Bayou, Marie and Bassett pos- 
sibly could be served by one clinic. 

7. Beautification, $5,000: (a) Landscaping; 
(b) Drainage; (c) Citizens program for Clean 
up—Paint up—Fix up, etc., total $253,000. 


Il, IMPROVEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN 
ACCOMPLISHED 


The following list of accomplishments, by 
the town, since it was incorporated in 1963 
is submitted for the purpose of affirming the 
interest of the people in their community 
and to bring out the fact that the present 
financial structure of the town will not sup- 
port further development without some out- 
side financial assistance: 

. Installation of street lights. 

. Construction of City Hall. 

. Employment of a Town Marshall. 

. New Well. 

. New Water tank (50,000 gallon capac- 
ity). 

6. Extension of water lines. 

7. Installation Water Meter. 

8. Two housing projects are now under 
way by private investors. 

9. Several new culverts for improvement of 
drainage. 

10. Re-graveling of most streets. 

11, Addition of the county road North to 
Highway No. 14 to the State Highway system, 
and construction of two new concrete bridges 
and hard surfacing of this road. This was 
accomplished through the State Highway 
people. 

12. Hard surfacing of the County road due 
East from Dyess. This was accomplished 
through a County Road improvement pro- 
gram with the assistance of the State High- 
way Department. 

The present assessed evaluation of property 
within the corporate limits is not sufficient 
to finance a Municipal Bond Issue to help 
finance any major improvement in the town. 


‘TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY AMOS DAVID, PRES- 
IDENT OF THE BANK OF CARAWAY IN CARA- 
WAY, ARK. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my honor and pleasure 
to offer for your consideration the opinion 
of some of Craighead Counties leaders who 
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worked together in our preparation of our 
testimony as follows: 
OUR MOST URGENT NEEDS 

Hospital and medical services. There is 
no way that we can develop our rural areas 
to proper extent without improvement of 
these services. We need County hospitals 
with well equipped facilities if we are to at- 
tract doctors and medical people to keep our 
people remaining or returning home and 
attract more industry. 


HOUSING 


Some improvement in method of financing 
homes for middle income people, in the true 
rural community, would be desirable. Hous- 
ing is one of our most important needs and 
the middle income man was missed just a 
little in existing government and domestic 
programs. 

A road program that would deal specifically 
with roads from rural communities to Inter- 
State highway systems, if they were missed 
by the I system. Discussing industry in a 
small town without Inter-State highway to- 
day is rather like talking to them about lo- 
cating in a community without a railroad 
twenty five years ago. 

Small, hard surfaced airports that would 
serve up to commercial jet aircraft. Most 
industries have their own small jets or other 
aircraft or they are served by people who 
fiy such aircraft and will be attracted by this 
service. Many other needed services would 
be born by the life and existence of the four 
mentioned services. 

For small communities, we need a better 
way to finance industrial parks than our 
own Act Nine or Act 49 bonds. Companies 
who can qualify for good sale of Act Nine 
bonds are usually a little heavy and large 
for a community the size of our home com- 
munity. Act 49 allowable millage does not 
quite provide proper amounts for todays 
building cost. 


MODEL COMMUNITY 

We hear about these on the large and 
perfect scale basis. We would suggest thought 
to a more realistic approach to such a pro- 
gram of designing and inacting a program 
that would, in a set and short period of time, 
change a town like Caraway from popula- 
tion of 1,100 to 5,000. Set up a program that 
would transplant the 4,000 people from over- 
populated areas to this community and set 
them about gainful employment provided by 
the program. Then leave Caraway to build 
from this model beginning on her own and 
go about helping some other community. On 
any other plan of building model commu- 
nities, there seems to be a great possibility 
of building overpopulated areas of our own. 


FUNDING NEEDS 


The need for medical facilities and the 
will to help themselves was truly demon- 
strated by the people in Craighead County 
in a recent tax millage election. In effort 
to construct a some four and one-half mil- 
lion dollar, 100 bed hospital, our people 
voted some 80% to tax themselves for con- 
struction. 

This need can not and will not be filled 
without help of Hill-Burton or similar aid. 
In funding housing, some changes in guide 
lines of Farm Home Administration would 
entirely solve the problem. Funding of roads 
from small communities to Inter-State 
Roads, it seems, could be done without addi- 
tional revenue of taxes. Arkansas is probably 
as far in advance of schedule of building of 
Inter-State as any state. The continued 
spending of like amounts of monies with 
priority to small industrial communities 
probably would provide this service as early 
as needed. These roads, of course, will have 
to meet the need of over-the-road heavy 
trucks with high payloads. 

Although we are not prepared to properly 
discuss funding of small airports, we feel that 
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the cost would not be prohibitive. We also 
feel that many dollars now going to people 
on welfare who are able to work could be 
spent for paying people for such public works 
jobs and constructions. In this event, we 
would not only provide needed public services 
but would also provide an honorable way for 
those people to earn a living. 

We believe it possible that better financing 
programs for small community industrial 
growth and model cities of the type herein 
described can be funded only by making the 
money available to small communities on 
more workable loans basis and that such pro- 
grams could well liquidate themselves from 
their own income, 

Gentlemen, please let the record show— 
We are in no way saying we like the share- 
the-revenue-program of the President of The 
United States. We only recommend the pro- 
gram of Congressman Alexander in efforts 
to provide rural community with opportu- 
nity. We are not saying “Turn any x, y, or Z 
community loose with vast sums of unearned 
money that may be spent most unwisely.” 
We are suggesting partnership of government 
and community or loans to community or in- 
dividual for specific programs that will pro- 
vide these services. With such programs and 
their results, Gentlemen, we will serve people 
who have and will continue to make America 
great and wonderful. We will reduce strife 
and riot and keep America Free. 

Thank you Genlemen for allowing us to ap- 
pear on this most important program- 


—" 


TESTIMONY BY CALVIN WILLIAMS OF BASSETT, 


I am Calvin Williams, Merchant and Mayor 
of Bassett, Arkansas, Bassett has a popula- 
tion of approximately 300 and is located in 
the south end of Mississippi County. Many of 
the citizens of Basset commute to jobs in 
Wilson, Joiner, Osceola, Memphis and West 
Memphis. By this and the fact that the popu- 
lation of Bassett is growing I am persuaded 
that Bassett indeed has a future. 

In the brief time that Bassett has been in- 
corporated, we have installed street lights, 
paved most of our streets and installed a city 
water system. Presently we have an agree- 
ment with the Joiner Fire Department for 
their services. 

We have a very good city government that 
is functioning, but we have needs that ex- 
ceed its capabilities. These needs are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A city sewer system. 

2. Additional housing that is within the 
price range of working people, and also some 
type of comfortable dwellings for people who 
have already retired. 

To accomplish the above we need first ad- 
vice as to what funds are presently available 
and the procedure for obtaining these funds. 

In closing I call to your attention the 
changes that have been and continue to 
take place in population patterns. In the last 
decade the need for agricultural labor has 
dimnished by 75%, most of the farm houses 
are torn down as soon as they are unoccupied. 
These people are forced to flee to the Metro- 
politan Areas and in many instances have 
difficulty in adapting to their new environ- 
ment, if they adapt at all. This inability to 
make this drastic change late in life often 
times forces the people into a non-produc- 
tive existence. Now more than ever our coun- 
try needs rural communities. I implore you to 
assist us in every possible way and to do so 
with urgency. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the 14th insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of testi- 
mony and other materials which I have 
gathered during my research into ways to 
assist community development in non- 
metropolitan areas. Other materials on 
this subject appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorps of September 22, pages 32740- 
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32741; October 1, pages 34505-34506; Oc- 
tober 6, pages 35409-35410; October 13, 
pages 36133-36135; October 21, pages 
37358-37361; October 28, pages 38121- 
38123; November 3, pages 39156-39158; 
November 11, pages 40813-40816; Novem- 
ber 17, pages 41182-41184; December 3, 
pages 44697-44699; December 9, pages 
45963-45966; December 15, pages 47309- 
47312, and January 25, 1972, pages 1225- 
1226. 


GENTLE SOLUTIONS FOR OUR 
ENERGY NEEDS 


HON. MIKE GRAVEL 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President a case 
is made with vitality and clarity for de- 
veloping two of this country’s inexhaust- 
ible and pollution-free sources of energy 
in a new paper by William E. Heronemus, 
professor of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Amherst. 

The paper concerns windpower and 
sea-thermal power—which means it 
concerns the capability of most of the 
50 States to produce safe, clean, abun- 
dant energy. 

The combination of these two sources 
of energy “could satisfy all the projected 
energy requirements” of the next hun- 
dred years, according to Professor 
Heronemus in this stimulating paper, 


which he presented on January 12, 1972, 
to local sections of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers. 


PAPER PLACED IN THE RECORD 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this paper, entitled “The 
United States Energy Crisis: Some Pro- 
posed Gentle Solutions,” printed in the 
RECORD. 

Those who wish the several excellent 
diagrams and maps in this paper may 
request copies directly from Professor 
Heronemus. 

COST, FEASIBILITY, SIMPLICITY 


On the question of cost, Professor 
Heronemus has enough confidence to 
stick his neck out: 

The electricity produced by the proposed 
systems is economic even by today's false 
yardsticks; by 1980, it would be a genuine 
bargain. 


On the question of technical feasibil- 
ity, he says: 


An acceptable technology exists for all as- 
pects of both (wind-power and sea-thermal) 
processes; five years’ development with 
existing underemployed technical talent 
could improve that technology. The compo- 
nents are those that could be manufactured 
in existing underemployed industrial plants 
using existing labor forces. 


Three questions conclude his paper: 


Need we bother very much at all with fis- 
sion and fusion if there are alternatives? 
Would there be some unacceptable stigma 
to our society if we were to opt for an energy 
system whose science and technology would 
be very unsophisticated? Is the United 
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States willing to give proper attention to 
some very . . . low-key, gentle, alternative 
solutions to her energy crisis? 


TIME FOR ACTION 


Those are straightforward questions 
which all Members of Congress and their 
concerned constituents should answer 
now, before the current budget hearings 
are over, and another year is lost. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[A paper presented before a joint meeting of 
the local sections of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Institute 
of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, 
January 12, 1972, West Springfield, Mass.] 

THE U.S. ENERGY CRISIS: SOME 
PROPOSED GENTLE SOLUTIONS 
(By William E. Heronemus) 

(Nore.—Some figures not reproduced in 
the RECORD.) 

TWO SOURCES OF POLLUTION-FREE ENERGY 


This paper is a statement of advocacy and 
a gentle protest. 

I do not think that anyone of the hun- 
dreds who have raised their voices concern- 
ing the energy crisis in the past few years has 
been fair or even accurate regarding two 
sources of energy available within the United 
States, available for exploitation. 

I speak of power from the wind and power 
from ocean thermal-gradients. 

I speak of two sources of energy that are 
inexhaustible, that are created for us by solar 
energy, and for which fuel costs would be 
zero for all of time. 

I speak of two sources of energy which 
combined could satisfy ail the projected 
energy requirements of the 21st century: 
they are not insignificant in terms of pro- 
jected United States requirements. They are 
even more significant in terms of the entire 
World’s requirements. They are of peculiar 
significance to the fuel-starved developing 
nations of the tropic and sub-tropic zones. 

And I claim that they are realizable using 
existing technology, and that they would be 
economic if compared realistically against 
their polluting competitors. 


I. THE MYTH THAT TOTAL WIND-POWER AVAIL- 
ABLE IN THE UNITED STATES IS INSIGNIFICANT 


There are three major misconceptions or, 
just simply ignorant dismissals concerning 
wind power that should be set straight. The 
first is that the total amount of wind power 
“harvestable” within the United States is 
insignificant in terms of the estimated 1.6 
XxX 10° Megawatt electricity generating capac- 
ity projected for the year 2000. 

One of the first references in which that 
statement is to be found is in Putnam’s 
“Energy in the Future,” 1953 (1). Putnam 
was the technical and administrative genius 
behind the largest single wind power experi- 
ment yet to be conducted in the World, the 
1939-1945 Grandpa’s Knob (Rutland, Ver- 
mont) experiment. 

The Grandpa’s Knob machine generated 
1.5 Megawatts of electricity in synchronism 
with a 60 cycle net. This was done in a 
terrain-accelerated windstream that showed 
an annual average wind speed of 17.5 miles 
per hour. Putnam's experiment ended with 
a structural failure. The concept ended in 
fiscal failure because the entrepreneurs in- 
volved could not convince themselves in 
time that they could meet a total cost per 
installed Kilowatt of less than $191 (1948) 
(2). 

Palmer was very much oriented to the 
New England scene and to the idea that 
a well-suited aerogenerator site must be 
a bald-faced knob or mountain ledge (at 
least 2,000 feet above sea level), in the 
Eastern Mountains of the U.S. Putnam was 
convinced that a tower height in excess 
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of 150 feet was uneconomic, and that de- 
icing was not practical. 

His requirements for a “suitable site” were 
followed by the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization (W.M.O.), and were accepted in 
principle by the British Electrical Research 
Authority in their wind power efforts. 

The W.M.O., using Palmer's very restric- 
tive siting specification, estimated that there 
were in the entire World 2 x 10° Megawatts 
of wind power available to wind generators 
(3). The best estimate of the total wind 
energy of the atmosphere amounts to ap- 
proximately 3 x 10%* Megawatts at any in- 
stance (4). The restrictiveness of the Pal- 
mer/W.M.O. definition is brought sharply 
into focus by comparing those two numbers. 
This concept of a suitable wind power site 
is shown in Figure 1. 

There are few bald-faced knobs or moun- 
tain ledges in either Denmark or Germany. 
The principal workers of the 30's, 40’s and 
50's in wind power in Germany saw their 
wind power energy “inder Héhe” (in the 
heights) at tower heights of the order of 
1000 feet, where far more of the 3 x 10 
Megawatts might be tapped. They were 
greatly impressed by one of the significant 
bits of data made known to man because 
Eiffel decided to build a tower: the per- 
sistent, high speed of wind at a height of 
1000 feet above ground in an area not really 
known as an area of strong winds. Figure 
2 shows how the German terrain helps speed 
up the prevailing winds from coast-line to 
Alps. 

The conclusions of this German effort 
came close to large scale adoption in fuel- 
starved Germany in 1944. But there wasn't 
even steel left for submarine hulls or air 
frames, and the high-tower, 400-foot, diam- 
eter, ten-to-50 megawatt windmills were 
never built (5) (6). 

The realization that one need only go up 
in the sky to find wind power of astronomical 
quantity was the motivation behind the con- 
siderable work of Thomas in this country, in 
the late 40's and early 50’s. Putnam's ma- 
chine had caught the fancy of Vannevar 
Bush who, along with many others of our 
World War II leaders, was deeply concerned 
in 1943-1945 by our dwindling fuel reserves. 
They sought wind power advocates, and they 
found a prodigious worker in Percy H. 
Thomas. 

Thomas was placed in the office of the 
Federal Power Commission as a consultant, 
and he lead an exhaustive and excellent 
analysis of wind power potential across the 
entire United States (except for the great 
Western Mountain region, for which essen- 
tially no wind statistics at all are available 
even today). Thomas advocated large ma- 
chines, high in the air (7) (8). Vannevar Bush 
placed a War Production Board project with 
a group of faculty and staff at New York 
University to evaluate the concept of large 
wind generators on towers from 150 to 600 
feet in height. That project included wind- 
tunnel evaluation of the P.H. Thomas 
proposals. 

The report of that group (9) must be con- 
sidered a classic: it firmly established a tech- 
nology and economics of wind power in the 
U.S. But, the group recommended utilization 
of Eastern Mountain Winds on relatively low 
towers, first. They never really grasped the 
idea of truly large-scale wind power system. 

Thomas was able to convince the Federal 
Power Commission that the Department of 
Interior should seek funds to build a proto- 
type high-tower large capacity plant. That 
request was dealt with by the U.S. Congress 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Hearing on H.R. 4286, 82nd Congress, 
first session, September 19, 1951. 

It was not the time to ask Congress for 
money for anything. The post WWII re- 
trenchment was in full swing (and this re- 
quest was proposed as being required in the 
interest of the country’s defense, a hold-over 
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from the earlier War Production Board mo- 
tivation), still in the minds of the Congress. 
It required three supplementary Budgets 
that year to face up to the realities of Korea 
and the changed world situation! It was also 
unfortunate that one of the world gentlemen 
on the committee knew all about windmills 
because they didn’t always pump water for 
his Montana cows when he was a boy. On 
the other hand, the gasoline pump always 
worked. The real clincher was provided by a 
competitive windmill inventor who claimed 
that Thomas, the New York University team, 
Palmer et al, really knew nothing worthwhile 
about windmills. 

And there is little more to be said between 
1952 and 1971 except that that curious docu- 
ment, “Energy R & D and National Progress” 
of 1964 (10) on page 334, states “The power 
potentially available in the wind has been 
variously estimated: one figure is 20 billion 
kw at elevations low enough for extraction 
by wind turbines (aerogenerators). This 
figure may reflect an ultimate potential, but 
it has little bearing on the degree to which 
this resource can be utilized.” 

In 1970 and 1971 one finds similar down- 
grading of the possibilities of wind power 
in many documents. I will cite only one be- 
cause it must be acknowledged as a major 
propaganda piece influencing large segments 
of our population insofar as the Energy 
Crisis be concerned. 

I refer to that generally magnificent Sep- 
tember 1971 issue of Scientific American (11). 
In the lead article by Chauncey Starr, we find 
a table on page 43 (which is reproduced here) 
as an analysis of the possibility of satisfying 
man’s energy desires from “continuous” 
energy sources. 


Continuous supply 


ble by 
(10 "2 watts) 


2000 


Maxi- 


Maxi- 
mum mum 


Solar radiation 


Fuel wood _ 

Farm waste.. 
Photosynthesis fuel. 
Hydro power 

Wind power... __. 
Direct conversion. 
Space we 


Note: Annual demand, year 2000 (10 ' watts): World, 15; 
United States, 5-6. 
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There are many parts of this Table that are 
difficult to comprehend. Why Starr sees fit to 
reduce the W.M.O. estimate of at least 
2 x 10° Megatts of wind power available 
at suitable sites to 1 x 10° Megawatts is espe- 
cially not understood. Nor is it understood 
how with any knowledge of the subject at 
all one could state that only 10,000 Mega- 
watts of wind power are available to the 
entire United States! If this conclusion has 
been reached by some evaluation of the solar 
energy required to sustain the winds over 
the United States, the result certainly does 
not agree with other analyses. The energy in 
the winds over the United States is provided 
and sustained by solar energy received by 
earth and sea surfaces several orders of 
magnitude greater than the land surface of 
the 48 states. Starr further downgrades the 
potential of wind power by concluding that 
no more than 1,000 Megawatts of wind power 
could be harnessed by 2000. 

To this I must cry “foul”! I do not believe 
that there is any real evidence to support 
such a downgrading of wind power potential. 


An assessment of wind power potential in 
the United States 


Let us examine the possibilities for large 
scale wind power in the United States. 

There are several regions in which bounti- 
ful winds exist if we are willing to reach up 
for them—the German “in der Höhe” ap- 
proach, The Germans have the advantage of 
the stepped mountain system from shore 
to Alps which helps them to place windmills 
into the high winds. We have at least three 
regions in which we could do the same: 

(a) in the Green and White Mountains of 
the Northeast: especially in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest along the flanks of 
Mount Washington. 

(b) along the mist-veiled ridge of the 
Koolau Range, Oahu, Hawaii, and on all the 
rest of the Hawaiian islands. (This is ad- 
mittedly a very tiny and provincial region; 
but those who strive to locate a nuclear power 
station on Oahu should welcome some educa- 
tion in this matter.) 

(c) In the extensive coastal foothills that 
rise from the Aleutian shoreline, Alaska, to 
the mountains. 

But, in sum, we have little real estate that 
provides low-tower access to strong winds. 

But we have vast areas in which higher 
towers can provide access to winds strong 
enough for economic generation of electric- 
ity by wind power. Claude M. Summers in 
his paper The Conversion of Energy, (11) 
states that the average wind energy in Okla- 
homa City area is about 18.5 watts per square 
foot of area perpendicular to the wind direc- 
tion. A more quantitative description of the 
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possible wind power capacity of the Great 
Plains Region, including the Oklahoma City 
area, follows. 

Golding (12) has shown that an excellent 
method for describing the wind power po- 
tential of an area is to place various machines 
in the wind regime and calculate the num- 
ber of kilowatt hours per year an installed 
kilowatt would produce. The result is much 
like the “plant factor” used to evaluate 
productivity of a given power plant. 

I have chosen two different machines: 

(a) variations on a 210-foot 2-bladed tur- 
bine whose characteristics have been demon- 
strated by the Smith-Putnam windmill at 
Grandpa's Knob and by the thorough an- 
alysis and wind-tunnel testing at Stanford 
and New York University, 1943-1946. The 
capabilities of that machine are given in 
Pig. 3. 

(b) variations on a 50-foot 2-bladed tur- 
bine, designed by Golding, built and tested 
in England as the John Brown 100-Kw Aero- 
turbine. The characteristics have been dem- 
onstrated by machines of comparable capac- 
ity and dimensions built and operated in 
Denmark, Germany and France. The capa- 
bilities of that machine are given in Fig. 4. 

I have selected six locations in the Great 
Plains Area, from Texas to North Dakota, 
locations for which accurate wind statistics 
are available. They include the least windy 
and probably the most windy of the Great 
Plains sites. Figure 5 (circa 1946) shows a 
distribution of average hourly wind veloci- 
ties, daylight hours, estimated for a uniform 
elevation of 100 feet, in the Great Plains Area 
and other parts of the 48 states. Two tower 
heights were chosen: 

(a) 600 feet 

(b) 1000 feet 

Table One shows what a single 210-foot- 
diameter turbine could do at each of those 
locations, atop a 600-foot tower or atop a 
1,000-foot tower. Figure 6 suggests a geom- 
etry involved for the high tower and re- 
capitulates data for four locations. Percy 
Thomas would have put two somewhat large 
diameter turbines on a 1000-foot tower, and 
even three could be carried. 

Because the large-diameter machine has a 
higher cut-in wind speed than does a small- 
er machine, a multiple array of smaller- 
diameter turbines carried in a structural 
framework may be better suited to this 
region of “moderate winds”. The Danish and 
German studies have favored that approach 
for moderate wind regimes. Figure 7 sug- 
gests an array that tops out at 850 feet 
above ground. The power-producing capa- 
bilities of that machine are tabulated on the 
bottom of the figure. 


TABLE 1.—A DESCRIPTION OF WIND POWER POTENTIAL OVER 6 WEATHER STATION SITES IN THE U.S. GREAT PLAINS 


Amarillo, Topeka, 
Tex, 


Wichita, 
Kans. ‘ 


Casper, 


Height of wind (instruments, feet above ground) an s 58 
Annual average wind (speed reported by U.S. Weather Service) (m. : 11.4 
Estimated annual average speed at 600-foot tower height (m.p.h.) 3 16.9 
Estimated annual power, kw.-hr., recoverable by a 210-ft. Ginter wind turbine fitted with (—) kw. 
W of generating capacity, rated for 35 or 30 m. p.h. maximum wind speed > 4.7Xx108 8.2108 8.1108 
Average kw.-hr., per installed kw x 0. 227 0. 231 0.245 0.241 
Estimated annual average speed at 1,000-foot tower height (m.p.h.)_ - 18.5 23.8 23.7 
Estimated annual power kw.-hr,, recoverable by a 210-foot diameter wind turbine fitted with (——) 
5.5108 9.9108 9.8x<106 
0.271 0. 307 0. 306 


7.0108 
0.217 
22.2 


kw. of generating capacity, rated for 35 or 30 m.p.h. maximum wind speed 


8.85x10¢ 8. 55X103 
Average kw.-hr., per installed kw 0.275 0. 265 


1t 3,220 kw.-hr per year. Data Source: See U.S. Department of Commerce Environmental Service Publications, “Clima- 
tography of the United States,” of the following numbers: Amarillo, 82-41; Topeka, 82-14; 


Wichita, 82-14; Casper, 82-48; Huron, 82-39; Fargo, 82-32. 


FIG. 6.—A PROPOSED GREAT PLAINS WIND TURBINE STATION COMPRISING 1 210-FOOT 
DIAMETER, 2-BLADED TURBINE ATOP A 1,000-FOOT TOWER 


FIG, 7.—A PROPOSED GREAT PLAINS WIND TURBINE STATION COMPRISING 20 50-FOOT 
DIAMETER, 2-BLADED TURBINES ARRAYED ON A 600-FOOT TALL TOWER 


Amarillo, Wichita, 


Kans. 


Topeka, 
ans. 


Amarillo, Wichita, Topeka, 


Fargo, 
N. Dak. Location Tex. Kans, ns. 


Fargo, 
Location N. Dak. 


Angu average wind speed (miles per Annual average wind speed (miles per 


23.8 


3, 220 2,030 5 1, 230 2, 125 
9.9Xx10¢ 5.5108 8.55X10° 7.0010 7.6010 4.0106 6.74x10 
Average kilowatt- jour per installed kilo- 


. 307 -271 2 å .38 .36 .31 .32 


18.5 22.2 20.7 21.8 16.9 20.3 


OWNS oo E ES A 
Total installed renee capacity, kilo- 
3, 220 watts.. 2, 125 2, 12 


Total annual output, kilowatt-hour 8. 85X10¢ 


Average kilowatt-hour per installed kilo- 
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Using the results of Table 1 and those at 
the bottom of Figure 7, what conclusions 
can be drawn as to the possibilities of large- 
scale wind power in the Great Plains? 

Use the least attractive of the wind re- 
gimes, that of Topeka, Kansas. There are 
about 3 x 105 square miles of prairie agri- 
cultural and grazing land where winds are 
equal to or much better than those of 
Topeka. 

Plant factors for the proposed wind turbine 
stations are low: 0.27 for the single 210’ 
diameter wheel, 0.31 for the array of 50’ 
diameter wheels. In 1969 fossil-fueled steam 
electric plants achieved plant factors as high 
as 0.56. The Shippingport nuclear plant 
achieved 0.57, and the highest achieved for 
nuclear stations was 0.69. Therefore (0.69/ 
0.31) (1.230) =2.74 Kw of installed wind sta- 
tion capacity must be provided to match 
1.0 Kw of installed nuclear plant capacity. 
(This assumes that routine maintenance of 
wind station can be accomplished during 
doldrum periods—a reasonable assumption’) 

What is the maximum potential? If a 
station of the Figure 7 type were centered in 
each square mile of this area, the total gen- 
erating capacity would be the equivalent of 
(3.5 x 10°) [4 x 10°/(0.69) (8760) ]=189,000 
Megawatts of nuclear central plant installed 
capacity. 

The total installed capacity of electricity 
generating plants in the U.S. in 1960 was 
about 100,000 Megawatts. Total projected re- 
quired capacity for the year 2000 is as much 
as 1,600,000 Megawatts. I feel that over a 
100,000 megawatt contribution toward (15) 
(100,000) megawatt deficit might properly 
be called significant. 


The myth that annual average wind speeds 
of 30 mph are required for economical 
power generation 


I feel that the preceding paragraphs laid 
the ground-work that will put the lie to the 
second misconception about wind power; the 
concept that wind power makes sense only 
where the annual average wind speed equals 
30 mph. That statement appeared in 1964 
in (10), page 334, as: “Economical power 
generation requires an average annual wind 
velocity of about 30 mph—”. 

It is certainly true that the higher the 
annual average wind speed, the cheaper the 
electricity generated by wind power will be. 
Figure 8, adopted from Golding (12) quanti- 
fies that relationship. 

The most significant feature of Figure 8 
is the distinct hook in the curve which 
centers at an annual mean wind speed of 
about 18 mph. 

Surely if we had 3.5 x 10° square miles of 
unused area in the United States where an- 
nual average wind speeds of 30 mph pre- 
vailed, we would be in great luck. Let us 
assume that there are 4,000 square miles on 
the slopes of Mount Washington and the 
Presidential Range where 30 mph annual 
average speed occurs at a little as 150 feet 
elevation above local ground. Golding de- 
signed a 225-foot diameter machine for such 
a regime. 3,670 kw of installed capacity would 
yield 12,650 KWHR per annum. 

Four thousand such machines would pro- 
duce electricity equivalent to the produc- 
tion of five 1,000 megawatt central stations. 
At the expense of some visual pollution, New 
England could obtain about 20 percent of 
her projected 1970 to 2000 generating plant 
growth in this way. And again total fuel 
cost for all time would be zero. 

It has been shown that wind generators 
could produce significant power in wind re- 
gimes considerably lower than those having 
30 mph annual average speeds. But can such 
electricity be economic? That point was dealt 
with qualitatively: can it be quantified? 

The following estimates for installed wind 
generator plant are taken from the liter- 
ature: 

(a) Palmer—1945—$191/Kw: 
of six units. 


production 
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(b) Palmer—1945—$100/Kw: production 
of one hundred units per year. 

(c) Thomas—1948—$68/Kw: 
production of a thousand units. 

(d) Golding—1951—$210/Kw: production 
of one machine, proved design. 

(e) Voigt—1963—$323/Kw: production of 
one machine, new design. 

In the United States, assembly-line pro- 
duction of thousands of units per year per- 
mits the production of a 400 horsepower (310 
Kw) automobile, complete, 1971, saleable at 
retail for $4100: about $13 per Kw. Air com- 
pressors sell for as little as $25 per Kw; air 
compressors plus driving electric motors for 
$45 per Kw, Farm-type windmills, complete, 
can be purchased with tower, pump and 
storage tank for $240 per Kw, (their manu- 
facture is now down to a few hundred units 
per year). So, what is a reasonable estimate 
for the array-type wind plant made up of 50- 
foot diameter units? 

I estimate the following: 

(a) 1 to 100 units per year: $350/EKw. 

(b) Up to 1000 units per year: $250/Kw. 

(c) Up to 20,000 units per year: $100/Kw. 

The Topeka, Kansas machine would there- 
fore cost no more than $274 per equivalent 
nuclear central plant Kw at 69% plant fac- 
tor, if a serious wind power program were to 
be started. Whether or not $274 per Kw for 
a totally pollution-free electricity generating 
system requiring no fuel is “economic” will 
be discussed later. 


The myth that wind power generating ca- 
pacity must be backed up one-for-one by 
other firm generating capacity 
The last popular myth about Wind Power 

is that Wind Power must be accepted as a 

random energy source. 

The wind is a random source, and because 
of hourly, daily and seasonal variations in 
energy flux, there are high peaks and deep 
hollows in the output curve. Wind turbines 
with high cut-in speeds have particularly 
large gaps in production, The problem and 
its solution are described in Figures 9 and 10. 

Figure 9 shows velocity duration curves for 
the wind at several New England locations. 
They shape of the velocity duration curve is 
typical of that found anywhere on earth. 
The consequences of wind turbine cut-in 
speed and partial output between cut-in 
speed and rated speed are also apparent. 

In Figure 10 we see the power duration 
curve corresponding to one of the velocity 
duration curves. It is apparent that most of 
the energy is harvested during less than half 
of the hours of the year and that an energy 
deficit exists for a sizeable fraction of the 
year. 

The solution to the problem is to use ex- 
cess power generated during the fresh wind 
periods to generate some storable energy 
which can then be consumed during the 
lean wind periods. At least three “storables” 
have been suggested over the last 40 years: 

(a) pumped hydraulic storage. 

(b) compressed air. 

(c) hydrogen. 

For wind power systems of the size pro- 
posed herein, pumped hydraulic storage is 
probably not feasible. I have suggested using 
Lake Superior as an upper reservoir for a 
very large system. Assuming a maximum level 
change of +2 feet, which matches the nat- 
ural variation in level, the head between 
Superior and Huron-Michigan would vary 
between 21 and 19 feet. The mass of water 
in a layer 2 feet deep by 31,700 square miles 
in area, when dropped through low head tur- 
bines at 20 feet head, overall efficiency =85%, 
will store: 

if drained down over 24 hours, 2.64 10 
Megawatts. 

if drained down over 30 days, 882 Mega- 
watts. 

And even though the idea sounded king- 

size when first mentioned, it is not very 

significant when faced with the problem of 
storing up to 100 days’ output in a system 
of the order of 10° Megawatt capacity. 


based on 
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There is very little low-head pumped stor- 
age installed in the Great Plains flood- 
control system as of now. There is consider- 
able capacity there, but back-fitting is prob- 
ably out of the question. 
The generation of hydrogen gas by elec- 
trolysis, storage of product as gas or liquid, 
then conversion to electricity, does appear 
to be feasible. 
More and more is written about hydrogen 
as the ideal fuel. Golding and his colleagues 
studied hydrogen as a wind-power-system 
storable several years ago (14). In 1971 Jones 
discusses liquid hydrogen as the ideal fuel 
of the future (15). 
There are many schemes for modifying a 
large wind power system into a hydrogen- 
generating system. One could go all the 
way, generate nothing but direct current, 
feed it all to electrolyzers, collect and store 
the hydrogen gas. The oxygen gas becomes 
a by-product whose economic value is not 
taken account here. The gas could be used for 
easy transport of energy, since energy can 
be transported via pipeline gas for about 
one tenth the cost of transporting electricity 
(16). 
The gas could be used in many ways: 
(a) For the gasification of coal in the 
northwest coal fields. The resultant product, 
“high BTU pipeline gas”, could be trans- 
ported thence by pipeline to the nation’s fires. 
It would be a relatively pollution-free fuel, 
but far from the ideal. And stack (Nox) and 
thermal effluents would be generated in its 
use as a fuel. 
(b) For direct combustion as fuel. Pipeline- 
transported hydrogen can fuel most any com- 
bustion process, with water vapor as the only 
effluent. But even though heat rejected in 
Carnot-limited machines is solar-derived in- 
varient heat in this system, its heat would 
have all the aspects of thermal pollution 
from fossil-fuel fired or nuclear systems. 
(c) For consumption in fuel cells which 
would produce electricity and product water. 
This method has many down-stream advan- 
tages associated with it, like the substitution 
of relatively inexpensive in-ground hydrogen 
gas pipelines for above-ground transmission 
lines. 
But storage in addition to the pipeline 
capacity would have to be provided. Natural 
gas has been stored by pumping it back into 
gas wells. It is possible that depleted natural 
gas wells might suffice as hydrogen gas stor- 
age. There are many such wells in the Great 
Plains Region. If pressure tank storage is re- 
quired, the added cost would be quite high. 
Liquefaction and tank storage as a liquid 
is probably far more economic, unless the de- 
pleated gas well idea works. 
Ground water in the region would be 
filtered to feed the electrolytic cells. If the 
hydrogen is fuel-celled into electricity in 
the same wastershed, the product-water will 
exactly replace the consumed feed water. 
Is any of this economic? We had arrived at 
an installed cost of $274 per constant Kw 
capacity using the least attractive but most 
abundant of our wind regimes. Now add: 
Estimated dollar 
per kilowatt 

(1) Supply of filtered ground water to 

electrolyzer 

(2) Provide electrolyzer plants of about 
50 megawatt input capacity. 10 

(3) Provide hydrogen liquefaction plant 

and storage adequate to store one 
fourth of a year’s output 70 

(4) Install hydrogen-air fuel cell central 
stations, 10 to 20 megawatt size.. 65 


Total added cost per Kw for 
firming by the gaseous and 
liquid hydrogen and fuel-cell 


If the idea of back-in-the-well storage 
of hydrogen gas were to work, a significant 
reduction in storage subsystem cost could 
be realized. 
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This new system suffers from a cascade of 
process efficiencies. We could expect no bet- 
ter than 90% in the electrolysis process, 
probably no better than 80% in any com- 
pression back-in-the-well storage scheme, 
and perhaps 65% in the fuel-cell conversion 
to electricity. 


Three Firm Power Systems Energy 
From the Winds 


To continue the analysis, set up three 
cases. a 

Case 1. Assume that all the wind generated 
power is used to generate hydrogen gas which 
is sold off for coal gasification. Assume that 
either the hydrogen or the high B.t.u. pipe- 
line gas is stored by compressing back into 
depleted wells, that storage feature costing 
$40/Kw. Assume that 25% of the capacity 
must go through the storage process at 80% 
efficiency. Then the 2.74 Kw per equivalent 
nuclear Kw becomes (3/4) (2.74/0.90) + (1/4) 
(2.74/ (0.90) (0.80) =2.28+0.95=3.23 Kw and 
the installation cost per equivalent nuclear 
Kw= (2.28) (100) = 228 + (0.95) (152) = 144/ 
$372/equivalent Kw. 

This $372/Kw unit would put 6,020 KwHrs. 
of power into the electrolyzer in one year. 
Each Kwhr should produce at least 8.2 stand- 
ard cubic feet of pure hydrogen gas. Thus 
one year’s output per unit would be 49,400 
SFC of hydrogen gas. 

In 1969 one could purchase pure liquid 
hydrogen for $0.79 per pound, delivered as a 
cryogenic. One pound of liquid would vapor- 
ize to 191 SCF of gas. Therefore one year’s 
production could be valued at $203. In (15) 
Jones suggests that the cost of hydrogen gas 
f.0.b. plant might drop as low as 20 cents per 
1000 standard cubic feet. If the price to a 
coal gasifier were set at 30 cents per 1000 SCF, 
the $372 investment would earn $14.82 per 
year rather than $203 per year. (In 1969 the 
natural gas sold in quantity to central sta- 
tions cost as much as 35 cents per 1000 SCF, 
and the cost is rising.) Hydrogen gas worth 
$40 per 1000 SCF would make this system 
economic, 

Case 2. Assume that all the power is used 
to generate hydrogen gas which is stored as 
necessary in depleted natural gas wells to 
provide a constant annual flow of pure hy- 
drogen by pipeline to a multiplicity of fuel- 
cell central stations. Again assume that well 
storage costs $40/Kw, that 25% of annual 
capacity must go through storage, and that 
fuel cells cost $65/Kw and convert H, back to 
electricity @ 65% efficiency. 

The installation cost of this system, per 
equivalent nuclear Kw (ignoring transporta- 
tion costs) = 


(2.28) ($100/Kw) =$228 for wind plant. 
+ (0.95) ($152/Kw) = 144 for electrolysis and 
25% gaseous stor- 


age. 
45 for enough fuel- 
cell to accept. 
——(.69) (8760) KWHRS 
worth of Hydrogen. 


+(0.69) ($65/Kw) = 


417/equivalent nu- 
clear Kw input. 


But output electrical, is only 65% of input 
to the fuel cell. Therefore 417/.65—$642 in- 
vestment is required to obtain at the fuel- 
cell terminals the equivalent output of one 
Kw nuclear installed capacity. 

There is probably also a d.c./a.c. conver- 
sion efficiency no better than 0.95, so $675 
is required. 

This system will produce 6,040 Kwhrs of 
electricity per year. At 2 cents per KWHR 
this system would earn $120.80 per year and 
would be very economic. It is assumed that 
the typical annual production expenses of 
0.76 mills per KWHR of 1969 steam-plant 
practice would be applicable to this system. 
At 1 cent per KWHR this system would not 
be economic. 

How much per KWHR will absolutely pol- 
lution-free electricity be worth by 1980? 
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Case 3 is the same as Case 2 except that 
additional installation cost of the order of 
$28 is added to pay for liquefaction and tank 
storage of liquefied hydrogen. The total in- 
stalled cost per equivalent nuclear Kw rises 
to $445. And again because of the 65% fuel 
cell efficiency, the investment per equivalent 
nuclear Kw rises to $720. 

If electricity can be marketed for 2 cents 
per KWHR, this system would be quite com- 
petitive. At 1 cent per KWHR it would not 
be economic, Again, how much per KWHR 
will absoultely pollution-free electricity be 
worth by 1980? 

Certainly the following attributes of a 
wind power-hydrogen-fuel-cell power system 
should be considered along with the numbers 
above when deciding whether or not such 
a system is economic: 

(a) There is no dependence on either do- 
mestic or foreign sources for fuel. No man 
will have to breathe coal or uranium dust to 
feed this system. No land need be laid waste 
by strip mining. No oil need wash up on our 
shores. 

(b) This system produces no effluent of 
any kind other than released oxygen gas 
and pure water. 

(c) This system redistributes invariant 
heat, operating in rhythm with the natural 
heat budget of the earth. 

(d) This system requires no cooling water. 

(e) This system should be able to avoid 
acquisition of additional real estate devoted 
solely to the generation of electricity. Mul- 
tiple use of grazing, agricultural and wood- 
land would be required. 

(£) The major components of this system 
could be built by assembly-line techniques 
in existing aircraft, automobile, or armament 
factories throughout the land. Creation of 
this system could actually be substituted for 
automobile construction without social or 
economic loss. 

(g) The technology required for this sys- 
tem (except for the $65 per Kw fuel-cell) 
is so well understood that perfected machines 
could start to flow from assembly lines in 
three years. A longer R & D program is prob- 
ably required to convert Apollo fuel-cell 
technology to low-cost fuel-cell technology. 
But, the provision of electrolytically pre- 
pared pure hydrogen (and perhaps oxygen 
too) as fuel should ease the fuel-cell devel- 
opment significantly. 


Potential for Atlantic Coast, Alaska, 
California 

The discussion above has not mentioned 
several other large parts of the United States 
in which significant winds are available. 

There are very excellent winds blowing 
over the shallow waters of Nantucket Shoals 
and Georges Bank. An analysis suggests that 
a constant 10,000 Megawatts might be har- 
vested from that area alone. Such a resource 
would be the equivalent of a daily flow of 
350,000 barrels (each 42 gals.) of fuel oil 
for all time without depletion! One could 
guarantee the pollution-free nature of the 
wind power system. 

There are also excellent winds offshore the 
Atlantic Coast from Nantucket west and 
south to Charleston. 

And the winds over the entire Aleutian 
Archipelago are very strong. It is now profit- 
able to liquefy natural gas in the offshore 
gas fields of Alaska and sell it to Japanese 
LNG carriers. Liquefied hydrogen prepared 
by wind power in the Aleutians and brought 
by LNG tanker to the California Coast might 
be very economic. And if automobile, truck, 
train and airplane engines are gradually con- 
verted to use liquid hydrogen as proposed by 
Jones (15) and others, California might spar- 
kle once again. 

I believe there is a strong case for revived 
interest in Wind Power. It could be very com- 
petitive when a complete generation-trans- 
mission-consumption electricity system is 
considered. It certainly can be the essential 
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ingredient of pollution-free power systems. 
And it is such a gentle alternative to high 
temperature combustion, fission and fusion 
schemes! 


II. A SECOND SOURCE OF POLLUTION-FREE 
ENERGY: SEA-THERMAL GRADIENTS 


Now I would like to speak as advocate for 
development of an even larger resource of 
invariant energy. 

Insolation at the surface of the seas, plus 
seasonal melt-down of the polar ice caps by 
solar energy, creates astronomically huge vol- 
umes of warm surface sea water and near- 
freezing deep ocean water. The thermal gra- 
dient that exists between water at the surface 
and water 1000 feet beneath that surface can 
be as large as 45 degrees F, with the upper 
temperature as high as 85 F. A perfect 
Carnot-cycle heat-engine could operate 
across such a temperature differential with 
a thermal efficiency of 8.2%. 

In 1929, Georges Claude produced 22 Kw 
of useful power from a heat engine working 
across a thermal gradient of less than 20 de- 
grees F (17). The government of France has 
maintained an office charged with the devel- 
opment of ocean thermal gradient power 
since the 20’s. In 1947-1953 they constructed, 
tested and commissioned two 3.5 Megawatt 
units off the Gold Coast (18). The French 
produced the significant literature in this 
field until 1966. 

The French analyses suggested that this 
process would not be of interest to a country 
whose coasts lie entirely in a temperate zone. 
Putnam (1) in 1953 dismissed Ocean Thermal 
Gradients as irrelevant to the energy needs 
of the U.S. The 1964 Energy R & D Review 
Panel Report (10) merely copied Putnam’s 
statements. 

But all of these gentlemen had forgotten 
the greatest of all ocean currents, the Gulf 
Stream, which washes 7.45 x 10" lbs. of tropi- 
cal water per second along our Florida- 
Georgia coast. And in 1966, Anderson and 
Anderson made an analysis of the situation 
and estimated that 182 x 102 KWHR per year 
of electrical power could be obtained from 
that source (19). 

The significance of that number must sink 
in a bit: the projected demand for electricity 
in this country in the year 1980 is 2.8 x 10” 
KWHR. 

It is almost ironic that this concept, capa- 
ble of doing the entire job fifty to ninety 
times over is given zero mention in the Sep- 
tember, 1971 Scientific American (11). Is 
this not worthy of at least a mild protest! 


A proposal for the Gulf Stream and Gulf of 
Mexico 

It is proposed that an offshore system be 
designed, constructed and installed for ex- 
traction of this energy. 

The main area proposed is shown in Figure 
11, a sea lane lying near the main axis of the 
Gulf Stream, from Sombrero Key up to a 
point abreast Charleston. Figure 12 shows the 
relationship of this area to established and 
proposed fishing grounds: there is no con- 
flict at all. 

The second area proposed is out of the 
Gulf Stream but in the Northeast and 
Eastern portions of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
thermal difference potentials of these areas 
are shown in Table 2, and a good idea of 
the microstructure of these gradients off 
Miami is given in Figure 13 (20). A section 
through this path, taken abreast Fort 
Pierce, is given in Fig. 14, and a good idea of 
the velocity microstructure along the path 
is given in Fig. 15 which shows a section 
abreast Miami in August. In sum, these data 
plus other supporting research show clearly 
that: 

(a) there is a huge flow of warm surface 
water along the Gulf Stream. 

(b) there are vast quantities of cold water 
lying beneath that warm water. This cold 
water moves, but quite slowly with respect to 
the surface. There is a small north-to-south 
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counter-current which helps replenish the 
cold water resource. 

(c) there is good anchor holding ground 
at depths between twelve hundred and 
twenty-six hundred feet in this lane. Much 
of the seabed actually includes layers of very 
competent limestone that extends westward 
and upward into Florida: low-cost tunneling 
from shore to anchor site is feasible. 

(d) there is strong evidence that marine 
fouling would be insignificant on surfaces 
moored in these waters where at least 2.2 
knots (113 cm/sec) of current is flowing 
(21). 

The above oceanography is supported by 
data in (22), (23), (24), (25), (26), (27), 
(28) and (29), (30), (81), (82), (33), (84), 
(35), (36), (37) and (38). 


TABLE 2.—THERMAL DIFFERENCES: GULF OF MEXICO, 
wie AND THE U.S. SOUTHEAST COAST TO 


Florida 
Straits, 
Key West 
to Cape 
Kennedy 


Northeast 
and sosem 
portion o 
Gulf of 
Mexico 


Gulf stream 
axis to the 
shore, Cape 
Kennedy to 


Average temperatures 
i Hatteras 


given 


February: 
Surface tempera- 
71.5 


42.5 
29.0 


Pe Pd E E S 


May: 
Surface tempera- 


76.0 
41.0 
35.0 


PRT TE cece 3 


August: 
Surface tempera- 


78.0 
39.0 
39.0 


November: 
Surface tempera- 
78.5 


44.1 
34.4 


How can this energy be put to use as elec- 
tricity in the United States? At least two 
systems are proposed: 

System 1. The ocean thermal gradients are 
used to generate water vapor (steam) or the 
vapor of some intermediate working fluid 
such as Freon. This vapor is then expanded 
through turbines to drive generators, syn- 
chronized to an a.c. net, The a.c, electrical 
power is transported along tether lines to 
anchor points in the sea bed, collected in 
larger sea bed cables, carried ashore, and 
transported as high voltage a.c. power. 

System 2. The ocean thermal gradients 
are used in a vapor cycle to generate direct 
current. The direct current is fed to elec- 
trolyzers which are also fed distilled water. 
The released hydrogen is transported 
through a hollow tether to an anchor point 
in the sea bed, collected in larger in-sea-bed 
pipelines, and transported thence as elec- 
trolytically pure hydrogen. The released oxy- 
gen is fed into the flowing sea water as a 
nutrient, or, is partially captured and piped 
ashore as an economic good. The hydrogen 
is converted to electricity in 10 to 20 Mega- 
watt fuel-cell central stations dotted 
throughout the country along branching in- 
ground pipelines. 

There are many variants within each sys- 
tem. For example, there is excellent chance 
of placing hydrogen generating stations in 
caverns or tunnels bored seaward in the 
limestone layers (38). The major south- 
north energy transmission path should be 
in-sea-bed pipeline or cable. A major gas 
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transmission line in the bed of the Florida 
canal system to the west coast, thence in 
the sea bed along the Gulf of Mexico into 
Loulsiana, Texas, the great Southwest, is 
certainly to be included, Tickets could be 
sold throughout the World for attendance 
at the opening of the Texas terminal of the 
Florida to Texas hydrogen gas line. 

What will the generating stations look 
like? They will resemble huge vertical tube 
boilers, built into a longitudinal strength 
girder which will permit their construction, 
launch, travel to mooring site and submer- 
gence on site into position as a ship’s hull. 

These hulls will be moored to ride just 
beneath the surface of the sea, In the Gulf 
Stream, each will ride to a tether like a huge 
kite. The exposed hot-side boiler tubes will 
extend outward from a central pressure hull 
in which the steam plant, generators, dis- 
tillers and electrolyzers will be contained. 
The bottom decks of this hull will house the 
condenser. The condenser intake will extend 
downward, semi-flexible ducting of stream 
lined cross section, riding the tether which 
serves as its principal tensile member. This 
intake duct will reach down to the cold 
water mass 2,000 feet beneath the surface. 
The condenser discharge will also be fitted 
with a duct that will return warmed bottom 
water to that level where it will be thermall 
stable. : 

The station will be fitted with a ballasting 
system which will permit adjustment of 
draft as oncoming flow varies, seasonally. 
There will also be a tall access trunk which 
will permit the entire station to be sub- 
merged at least 100 feet beneath the surface 
in anticipation of hurricanes. Figure 16 is a 
simple sketch of a 100 Megawatt unit. It is 
quite likely that an individual unit might be 
larger, say 400 Megawatt capacity. 

Calculating the Theoretical Upper-Limit 
Potential. What is the total possible capabil- 
ity of such a system? 

If all 7.45 x 10" lbs per second of warm 
Gulf Stream water gave up an average of 
one Btu per pound, a general cooling of one 
degree Fahrenheit would result. 

If 7.45 x 10" Btu per second were converted 
into power in a heat engine with a maximum 
thermal efficiency of 8 percent and a total 
overall efficiency of 2 percent (a very con- 
servative assumption, which could accommo- 
date a significant shortening of condenser 
intake should natural replenishment of cold 
water be much less than now thought likely), 
14.9 x 10° Btu per second would be converted 
to useful electricity. (The rejected heat 
would in the greater Atlantic Ocean system 
redress seventy-five percent of the general 
cooling.) 

14.9 x 10° Btu per second for (8760) (3600) 
seconds equals 4.70 x 16” Btu which is the 
equivalent of about 14 x 10% KWHRS per 
year. 

But can this be captured by any reason- 
able amount of surface placed in the stream? 

It appears impractical to cover the entire 
cross section of about 2 x 10° square meters 
of area within say, the 90 cm/sec region of 
Fig. 15. So, assume that an East-West line 
of 15 hulls of the configuration of Fig. 16 
were placed with individual hulls on one 
mile centers. Then, mile after mile for 500 
times, place a similar 15-hull line, staggered 
with respect to the preceding (southward) 
line. Total system capacity would be 7.5 x 10° 
Megawatts. 

At one half mile spacings (which would 
still permit complete swing freedom of in- 
dividual moorings), Total System Capacity 
would be 3 x 10° megawatts. 

There is no reason why such stations 
should not have plant factors comparable 
to those of land-based stations. There is no 
reason why the 15 mile lane width could not 
be increased to 20 miles or lengthened to 
600 miles. 

There is capacity here to generate enough 
electricity, convert it into hydrogen, and 
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then reconvert that to electricity, to satisty 
the total demands of the most energy-de- 
manding country on earth. And with the 
wind power system proposed above, there 
is enough capacity to put the entire trans- 
portation industry plus the electric utility 
Industry on a pollution-free non-depleting 
invariant heat basis. 


Calculating Economic Competitiveness 


Is the ocean thermal gradient concept 
economic? 

Flatly, yes. The least expensive of the 1969 
crop of fossil-fuel fired stations priced out 
at $107 per installed Kw. This is the now- 
celebrated Four Corners No. 4 Plant. It is 
estimated that the submerged boiler steam 
plant complete with tethers, anchors, intake 
ducts and sea bed connectors would cost no 
more than two times that amount per Kw, 
$214. 

Assuming 90% efficiency of feed water 
preparation and electrolysis plus 65% ef- 
ficiency of reconversion by fuel cell to elec- 
tricity, a $365 investment will produce 6,040 
Kwhrs of electricity per year. 

At one cent per Kwhr, this system would 
be economic. 

“And in this case the product-water would 
represent a for-free Ocean Distillation Sys- 
tem of first-order magnitude. There is also 
the enormous by-product, oxygen gas, which 
must have some economic good. If for noth- 
ing else, it could be used for treatment of 
sanitary wastes and rejuvenation of polluted 
river mouths along the South Atlantic Coast. 


Ecological Impact 


What is the ecological impact of the Ocean 
Thermal Gradient Concept? It is thought to 
be too small to measure. 

If there are any vital biota in the 2000-foot 
deep strata that could not sustain a five- 
degree warming and redistribution to a 
higher stratum, then the system could be 
questioned. Others have suggested that noth- 
ing but good would accompany such an up- 
welling action. There is certainly nothing 
in the surface strata that would suffer from 
momentary exposure to water one to five 
degrees cooler than ambient. No physical 
harm like shaker screen abrasion would be 
possible to upper-strata biota streaming 
around the boiler tubes, 


Il, RECAPITULATION 


Recent literature concerning the Energy 
Crisis has failed to give appropriate em- 
phasis to two major sources of pollution-free 
energy: large-scale Wind Power and large- 
scale Ocean Thermal Gradient Machines. 
Those sources, coupled with a hydrogen-plus- 
fuel-cell distribution and electricity-genera- 
tion concept, offer a chance to place the 
entire electric utility and transportation in- 
dustry in the country on a pollution-free 
invariant energy basis. 


An acceptable technology exists for all 
aspects of both processes: five years’ develop- 
ment with existing underemployed technical 
talent could improve that technology. The 
components are those that could be manu- 
factured in existing underemployed indus- 
trial plants using existing labor forces. 

The electricity produced by the proposed 
systems is economic even by today’s false 
yardsticks: by 1980 it would be a genuine 
bargain. 


Why is such a possibility ignored? Why 
do men as competent and respected as David 
J. Rose, speak time after time about the need 
for hundreds of millions of dollars per year 
for additional breeder reactor research and 
fusion reactor research, and then gratuitously 
suggest that “a research program of a few 
million dollars per year seems appropriate 
at this stage’ when mentioning solar ener- 
gy? (40) Is it impertinent to ask why not 
spend the hundreds of millions of dollars per 
year to get on with producing hardware in 
systems whose feasibility has already been 
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demonstrated, and toss the small bone to the 
more sophisticated programs? 

Need we bother very much at all with fis- 
sion and fusion if there are alternatives? 
Would there be some unacceptable stigma to 
our society if we were to opt for an energy 
system whose science and technology would 
be very unsophisticated? Because Russia has 
& gas-cooled breeder-reactor program, an 
MHD program, and a Tokamak program, 
must we expend our wealth on similar pro- 
grams if we don’t need them? Russia does 
have winds, but she has no Gulf Stream! 

Is the United States willing to give proper 
attention to some very unsophisticated, low- 
key, gentle, alternative solutions to her 
energy crisis? 
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February 9, 1972 
INA CORP. 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now, we have been hearing reports 
about the flight of major corporations 
from the central cities to the suburbs. 

Unfortunately, in many cases these 
reports have been all too true. However, 
in Philadelphia, the new city government 
has begun working to reverse that trend. 

The administration of Mayor Frank L. 
Rizzo has initiated an active campaign 
to keep existing corporate headquarters 
in the city and to attract new businesses. 

Under the direction of the new ad- 
ministration, city officials are meeting 
with business leaders to determine their 
chief concerns and to begin immediately 
to solve those problems. 

Recently, the success of this new policy 
was illustrated when the INA Corp., one 
of the city’s largest firms, announced its 
intention to build an addition to its cor- 
porate headquarters in the heart of the 
city. 

With the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I enter an announcement of 
that decision into the RECORD: 


INA Corp. 


Mayor Frank L. Rizzo today announced 
that INA Corporation, one of Philadelphia’s 
major business organizations, will break 
ground this spring for a $24 million, 26- 
story office building in center city. 

With the Mayor as he made the statement 
at a press conference was Donald E. Meads, 
executive vice president of INA Corporation. 

“Our plans, which have already received 
preliminary approval by the Art Commis- 
sion,” Mr. Meads said, “indicate the faith of 
INA Corporation in Philadelphia as a city 
in which to live and do business.” 

Harry R. Belinger City Representative 
and Director of Commerce said: “The In- 
surance Co. of North America which is part 
of INA, has been in Philadelphia for 180 
years and it is heartening that they think 
enough of this city to spend $24 million 
on this new building. We—the administra- 
tion—are actively seeking to encourage other 
corporations to move their headquarters to 
Philadelphia and there is no stronger argu- 
ment than this kind of investment by a 
satisfied customer.” 

The new building will be erected on the 
west side of the present INA headquarters 
structure, which faces John F. Kennedy 
Plaza. The new building will face Arch Street. 
The two INA buildings will occupy the entire 
block bounded by Arch, Cuthbert, 16th and 
17th Streets. 

An architect's rendering of the new 
building depicts a modern office building 
with clean, unbroken lines, Midway up the 
structure is a windowless, vented floor which 
will house essential mechanical equipment. 
That floor is not included in the total of 26 
stories. 

The height of the new structure, to the 
top of the roof parapet, will be 368 feet or 
100 feet higher than the present INA Build- 
ing. Gross building area will be 660,000 
square feet, of which 500,000 will be usable 
for office space. 

Between 300 and 500 construction workers 
will be employed in putting up the new 
building over a period of 30 months. When 
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completed, the new building will provide 
space for about 2,000 office workers. 

Meads said the new building will enable 
INA Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
bring together most of their employees who 
have been scattered through several offices 
in other buildings in center city. 

The corporation and its subsidiaries will 
also continue to occupy the present INA 
headquarters building, which was completed 
in 1925. 

It is expected that the new building will 
be finished by the middle of 1974. 

Meads said that INA Corporation has 
owned part of the land on which it is now 
going to build since the 1950s. The last par- 
cel on the block was purchased by the cor- 
poration in January, 1971. 

Overall supervision is the responsibility of 
Mr, Meads, who heads INA Corporation's Fi- 
nance and General operational group. Proj- 
ect manager will be Thomas A. Graham, of 
Meridian Engineering, Inc. 

Owner and developer of the new building 
is INA Properties, Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of INA Corporations. The architec- 
tural work is being done by Mitchell/Giur- 
gola Associates of Philadelphia. 

The construction work will be a joint ven- 
ture by M. J. Brock and Sons, Inc., and Dan- 
iel J. Keating Company. The Brock company 
is an INA Corporation subsidiary. 


“THE SILVER CAPER”—INCREDIBLE 
ARTICLE IN PHILADELPHIA MAG- 
AZINE ON ILLEGAL MELTING OF 
SILVER COINS, AND A SUDDENLY 
HALTED GRAND JURY INVESTI- 
GATION 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the price of silver began to rise in the 
early 1960’s from 90 cents a troy ounce 
to $1.29—the level at which the silver 
in a standard silver dollar is worth $1— 
silver coins began to disappear from cir- 
culation, and no matter how many coins 
the mints turned out working three 
shifts a day, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, there were widespread shortages 
of coins for commercial purposes. Under 
legislation initiated in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Con- 
gress met the crisis by enacting the Coin- 
age Act of 1965, authorizing the use of 
a clad cupronickel material for dimes 
and quarters, and a clad material of 
copper and 40 percent silver for half- 
dollars. A torrent of coins pouring out 
of three mint facilities finally ended the 
shortage, although half-dollars re- 
mained out of general circulation until 
last year, after we had changed the com- 
position of this coin also to cupro- 
nickel. 

But for several years, in the 1960's, 
coins were in such short supply in an 
expanding economy that some enter- 
prisers were buying them up from vend- 
ing machine companies, banks, and 
other sources and selling them at sub- 
stantial premiums to businessmen who 
urgently needed coins in order to operate 
and who would pay almost any price to 
get them. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROLLED PRICE OF SILVER TO 
PROTECT SILVER COINS 

Until the coin shortage was ended, the 
Treasury kept a lid on silver prices by 
selling vast quantities of silver at $1.29 
per ounce. This prevented the price 
from going above a level—$1.36 per 
ounce—at which the silver in pre-1965 
dimes, quarters, and half-dollars of 90 
percent silver content would be worth at 
least the face value of the coins. How- 
ever, although it was unprofitable to 
melt silver coins for their silver content, 
the hoarding of these coins continued, 
especially when it became clear that 
the Government would soon be running 
out of silver it could offer for sale as a 
means of controlling silver prices at $1.29. 
One of the steps taken at this time was 
to end, after 1 year’s notice, the re- 
deemability of hundreds of millions of 
outstanding $1 silver certificates in silver 
bullion. 

Under a provision of the Coinage Act 
of 1965, the Treasury was authorized to 
prohibit the melting of silver coins. This 
ban was imposed administratively before 
the Treasury permitted the price of silver 
on the open market to rise without 
Government hindrance. 

A SUDDEN CHANGE OF POSITION 


In December of 1968, the Joint Com- 
mission on the Coinage established by 
the Coinage Act of 1965 to recommend 
further changes in coinage legislation, 
proposed, in an administration bill for- 
warded to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, that the ban on 
the melting of silver coins be made 
mandatory and permanent. But the 
Nixon administration, in May of 1969, 
reconvened the Joint Commission on 
Coinage and at the Treasury’s urging 
the Commission reversed its previous 
position on coin melting and recom- 
mended lifting the prohibition on melt- 
ing then in effect. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury David M. Kennedy immediately can- 
celed the melting ban, the same day. 

The puzzling thing about this change 
in the Commission’s attitude was that 
the Commission’s membership was ex- 
actly the same in May 1969, as it had 
been in December 1968, with only one 
exception: In the interim, Secretary 
Kennedy had succeeded Secretary of the 
Treasury Joseph W. Barr as a member 
of the Commission and as its ex officio 
chairman. 

During subsequent hearings by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
on new coinage legislation in 1969, I 
asked the then General Counsel of the 
Treasury, Paul W. Eggers, who was the 
Nixon administration’s chief witness on 
the bill, why the Joint Commission had 
so suddenly and completely reversed it- 
self on the issue of melting coins, 
TESTIMONY BEFORE BANKING AND CURRENCY 

COMMITTEE 


The following colloquy took place on 
this issue: 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Eggers, while there is 
no urgency about this legislation that I can 
see, I think the Treasury has waited far too 
long to ask for this legislation to take silver 
out of coinage. * * + 

Now, I have got several questions, and the 
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first one is this. Why did the Treasury 
Department change its position on the ques- 
tion of prohibiting the melting or export- 
ing of silver coins, and what were the argu- 
ments used in the Joint Commission on the 
Coinage to convince the Commission to re- 
verse the position they had taken on this the 
previous December? 

Mr. EGGERS. The first coin melting ban 
that ever existed in our country, I believe 
was instituted in 1967. It was necessary be- 
cause dimes and quarters which contained 
silver were in danger of being melted because 
of the rising price of silver. Coin melting 
would have reduced our supply of coins avail- 
able for circulation. So to keep our coins in 
circulation the ban was then instituted, 
When the cupro-nickel dimes and quarters 
become available in ample quantities the 
reason for the melting ban no longer existed. 
In discussing this issue we felt that any coin 
properly belongs to its owner. It is his prop- 
erty, and if he wants to melt it, he should 
have the right to melt it. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Well, don’t you feel that 
the order of the Secretary repealing the ban 
on melting of silver coins, in fact actually 
created a windfall for the very people who 
had been most responsible for the worst part 
of the coin shortage back in 1964, people who 
were buying up silver coins and hoarding 
them and buying them by the bag and by 
the ton and creating this artificial shortage? 

Mr. Eccers. Some probably profited from 
it, but we are short of silver in this country 
and we use more silver than we produce, and 
therefore, we felt that by lifting the ban, 
if silver was going back into the market- 
place where it is needed, they should be able 
to make this silver available for use. 

In addition to that, our Secret Service is 
charged with the responsibility on the melt- 
ing of coin. There was some melting of coin 
going on during this period but our problem 
was a shortage of manpower to completely 
enforce the coin melting ban. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. This was what I was going 
to ask you. Is it true that these coins were 
being melted surreptitiously and also were 
being exported by coin bootleggers. 

Mr. EGGERS. We have had some informa- 
tion to that effect. Of course whenever we 
had the information our Secret Service 
moved in. But we just could not police it 
completely. That is our real problem, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Well, has anyone been pros- 
ecuted for melting silver coins? 

Mr. Eccers. A few have been prosecuted. 

Mrs, SuLLIVAN. How much of the activity 
in the silver futures market, the speculation 
in silver futures, has been based on anticipa- 
tion of silver being used for the coinage of 
& silver dollar which, like the half dollar 
we now have, just would not circulate? 

Mr. EcGers. Mrs. Sullivan, I think I would 
like to first state that we feel there is a sense 
of urgency in this legislation in that the 
market price has fluctuated up and down 
during the past years. The speculators have 
been trying to second-guess Treasury. The 
thing we want to emphasize is that we are 
not in the silver business. When our task 
force met, we said we are going to give the 
market some certainty so that both silver 
buyers and sellers know what we have on 
hand and what we intend to do. 

And that is the thing I think we can ac- 
complish here today by getting this legisla- 
tion on the books. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. This is what I want to try 
to develop. As long as the Treasury has been 
the principal factor in determining the price 
of silver in this country, that is the avail- 
ability of silver from the Treasury has been 
that principal factor, has the Treasury De- 
partment attempted in any way at all to 
find a means to cut down on the gambling 
in silver prices, which has been a very dis- 
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ruptive thing, I think, insofar as our defense 
industries are concerned and the industries 
using silver? 

Mr. Eccers. Just since the announcement 
of our Joint Coinage Commission policy in 
May of this year, we have watched the silver 
price go down to under $1.60 an ounce and 
then quickly rise to around $1.88. We don’t 
think any drastic things have really hap- 
pened to cause these movements. I think 
everybody—both the users and producers— 
right now can see exactly how much silver 
the Treasury has and when we are going 
to be out of it. I think the market is reacting 
very favorably. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Well, from your knowledge 
of it do you think that we should have Gov- 
ernment controls of any kind, regulation of 
any kind of the margins or the practices in 
these future exchange dealings in products or 
commodities not subject to the Commodity 
Exchange Act, like silver, copper, zinc? These 
are completely unregulated markets dealing 
in the most essential of defense and indus- 
trial materials, and nobody regulates them. 
Should we have any such power? 

Mr. Eccrers, As General Counsel I cannot 
right now state a future policy for Treasury. 
I would have to sit with heads higher up 
in Treasury before I could make a statement 
about what our future policy would be. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes; can you tell me why 
was the volume of silver offered by the Treas- 
ury each week cut down from 2 million to 
144 million ounces after the meeting of the 
Joint Commission in May? Was this to reduce 
the supply available to the market so that 
the price could go up for the silver 
producers? 

Mr. Eaccers. No, ma’am. This reduction was 
recommended by the task force which I 
chaired, and we spent quite a bit of time 
in discussing various proposals. We thought 
about going to a million ounces a week. We 
thought about going to 2 million a week 
for 6 months and then down to a million 
and a half in a graduated scale. But we 
finally came up with a million and a half. 
We were trying to give the market a transi- 
tion period to adjust to private supply. We 
reached a million and a half rather than 
some graduated scale because it would be 
easier to determine when we are going to be 
out of silver. 

. . . * . 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. When you reduced the vol- 
ume of silver offered in weekly sales and 
opened up the bidding to anyone who wanted 
to bid, not restricting it as you did before 
only to American industries with a definite 
history of using silver with proof that they 
were not hoarding it but were actually using 
it, when you took that one step which was 
intended to raise the price of silver was the 
other step of eliminating or repealing the 
ban on melting of coins intended to let the 
silver users take advantage of whatever silver 
coins they had been able to accumulate? In 
other words, were you giving the producers & 
higher price or an opportunity by reducing 
the volume of the silver but on sale each 
week and then turning around and saying 
to the silver users, all right, we are giving the 
coins miners this hand out or this favor, now 
you can go ahead and melt coins, any coins 
you have acquired and it won't be illegal. 
Was this part of the arrangement? 

Mr. Eccrers. I chaired the silver policy task 
force and we did not sit there and say now 
what goodies are we going to give to the users 
now what goodies are we going to give to the 
producers? I stated as chairman of that com- 
mittee, let us do that which is the best and 
the best policy for the public as a whole. And 
this is the thing we tried to keep in mind. 
On lifting the melting ban some things that 
influenced us were, first, there was no longer 
& shortage of circulating coins and that was 
the main reason for instituting the ban. Sec- 
ond, we did not feel that we had the author- 
ity to keep the ban on indefinitely. There 
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had never been a previous ban on melting 
coins in the history of the United States. 
And so we thought it was time for us to lift 
it, and we were going to lift it and forget 
about trying to balance what is going to hap- 
pen in the marketplace, who is going to be 
unhappy and who is going to be happy. I 
think we took all of the factors into con- 
sideration and we reached the conclusion this 
was the best policy the Treasury task force 
could recommend to the Joint Coinage 
Commission. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Well, I have been asking 
these questions about the decision and rec- 
ommendation of the Joint Commission on 
Coinage and the activities of the Treasury 
because up ‘til now we have had no report 
from the Joint Commission on Coinage or 
explanation for any of their decisions, and 
the Commission was set up in the 1965 Coin- 
age Act to advise the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and to advise the President and to advise 
the Congress, but I don’t remember seeing 
any report to the Congress from the Joint 
Commission on Coinage. And of course only 
two members of this committee, the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member, are 
allowed to serve on that Commission. So I 
think the committee is entitled to a report 
from the Commission giving its reasons for 
its recommendation of these changes in our 
coinage policy. If it is just supposed to be a 
rubberstamp for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, taking the position of Mr. Barr in Decem- 
ber, and then reversing itself completely for 
Mr. Kennedy in May, I was just wondering if 
it served a useful purpose. 


REWARDING THE HOARDERS AND SPECULATORS 


I was completely unsatisfied by this 
explanation, as I told the House on Octo- 
ber 6, 1969, when the coinage legislation 
was before us. It seemed to me that the 
administration was deliberately going 
out of its way to reward, with windfall 


profits resulting from the then high price 
of silver, the very people whose unpa- 
triotic and selfish hoarding of silver coins 
in 1963, 1964, and thereafter had con- 
tributed so strongly to the coin shortage 
which had almost paralyzed some types 
of commerce in the United States. 

Once they became free to melt down 
the coins they had accumulated, these 
coin speculators could reap huge profits. 
But the profits were going to individuals 
who had acted in deliberate disregard of 
the national interest—a reward for hay- 
ing caused unbelievable inconvenience to 
the entire public. 

SUDDEN TERMINATION OF GRAND JURY 
INVESTIGATION 

Now comes an incredible article in the 
Philadelphia magazine which claims 
that the lifting of the ban on melting 
coins came just as a coin broker in New 
Jersey was being investigated by a Fed- 
eral grand jury in Philadelphia for al- 
legedly having operated a mammoth 
coin melting operation during the time 
it was illegal to melt coins. 

The prosecution was halted, the article 
declares, because the Justice Department 
felt the change in Treasury regulations 
making it no longer illegal to melt coins 
“weakened” the case’s “jury appeal” and 
a Justice spokesman indicated that the 
lifting of the ban on melting was the 
governing factor in not pursuing the 
case. 

The sequence of events described in 
this amazing article are too significant to 
dismiss as mere coincidences. 

The implications of murder and 
bribery and political interference in a 
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criminal case contained in the magazine 
article should be pursued, I have, there- 
fore, written to the Attorney General 
asking for a full report on this matter. 

There are references in the article to 
attempts to bribe or influence former 
Congressman William Cahill of New Jer- 
sey, now Governor of New Jersey, who 
was a highly respected colleague here for 
many years. The article makes clear that 
Governor Cahill “never was reached” and 
that a purported $20,000 offer was “re- 
jected outright” by an associate of the 
then-Congressman who “never passed it 
on to Cahill.” I do not for one moment 
think former Congressman Cahill could 
have been involved in any of these 
shenanigans, but if there was a $20,000 
bribe offer made to an associate, it is all 
the more reason why the investigation 
should have gone forward, regardless of 
any subsequent change in Treasury reg- 
ulations. 

WAS THERE A CONNECTION? 

If political pressure, or any other kind 
of pressure, was placed on the Treasury 
Department under Secretary Kennedy to 
lift the coin melting ban just at the time 
when a coin broker was being investi- 
gated by a Federal grand jury for having 
allegedly violated the melting prohibi- 
tion, an apology is owed to the American 
people and particularly to the distin- 
guished men and women then serving on 
the Joint Commission on the Coinage, 
several of whom expressed deep concern 
to me at the time about the Treasury’s 
reversal of its position, and were mysti- 
fied as to why the Treasury wanted the 
ban lifted at that particular time. What 
was the need? What was the rush? 

If the Joint Commission on the Coin- 
age was denied information it should 
have had, its usefulness as an advisory 
agency for the Treasury and the Con- 
gress has been so compromised that the 
Commission should be abolished. 

CONSEQUENCES OF COIN HOARDING 


Mr. Speaker, any of the Members who 
were in Congress in 1963 and 1964 when 
the coin shortage hit businesses through- 
out the country, will wearily remember 
the clamor from their constituents in 
seeking help in obtaining coins from 
the banking system. Many Members put 
in many, many hours of time and effort 
trying to get the Federal Reserve System 
to channel needed coins to businesses in 
their districts. But an unholy alliance of 
bank officials and coin brokers and 
racketeers was siphoning off billions of 
coins into hiding—and many of these 
coins were put up as collateral for 100 
percent loans and left in bank vaults 
without even having to pay storage costs. 

ARTICLE ALLEGES CRIMINAL ACTIVITY 


It is against this backdrop that the 
article from Philadelphia magazine takes 
on particular significance. Millions of 
those coins apparently ended up in ille- 
gal melting pots, for recovery of their 
silver content as the price of silver went 
up and up and up. 

The silver bubble eventually burst and 
silver prices sank for a while almost back 
to the pre-1968 controlled level of $1.29 
after having gone well over $2.50. But in 
the meantime, a lot of coin hoarders and 
speculators got rich once they could 
legally turn a “frozen” asset into cur- 
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rency. And, according to the Philadelphia 
magazine article, some coin speculators 
did not wait until it became legal to melt 
down their coins. 

The article referred to follows: 


[From the Philadelphia magazine, February 
1972] 


THE SILVER CAPER 
(By Gaeton Fonzi) 


On the morning of September 27th, 1968, 
a waitress named Mildred Faust was walking 
through the rear parking lot of the Prince 
Inn Diner on Route 130 in Pennsauken, N.J. 
She was on her way to work, As she walked by 
a light green Plymouth parked at the back of 
the lot, she glanced into it and saw @ man 
who appeared to be asleep at the wheel. His 
jacket was folded over the seat beside him 
and his head wus slouched forward. Mildred 
Faust’s first thought was that he was just 
another guy sleeping off a good night's drunk. 
Then she moved closer and saw the large 
dark crust of blood on the right side of the 
man’s head and she knew that the man was 
not asleep. 

The man was a U.S. Treasury agent named 
James White and he had been shot in the 
head with his own .32-caliber revolver. It was 
not his service weapon but one which he 
kept in his briefcase or glove compartment. 
He was 44 years old and had a wife and two 
young children. 

Within minutes after Mildred Faust dis- 
covered the body, the parking lot of the diner 
was swarming with Pennsauken cops. Police 
detective Tom Voigt was one of the first on 
the scene and immediately began a rough 
preliminary examination. (It was so rough 
that the FBI later refused to make its own 
examination because the scene had been 
disturbed too much.) Police Chief Joe Brook 
also arrived on the scene and confided to 
someone that it was, at least in his opinion, 
a suicide. Two days later, long before any 
investigation was completed, he told a re- 
porter it definitely was suicide. 

There were a number of investigations 
surrounding the death of Treasury agent 
James White. A few Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the Secret Service and White’s own 
unit, the Alcohol, Tobacco Tax & Firearms 
Division of the Treasury Department, as well 
as the State Police and the Camden County 
Prosecutor’s Office participated. But the 
Pennsauken Police Department had primary 
jurisdiction and when the investigations were 
completed it was Chief Brook, usually tight- 
lipped in his relations with the news media, 
who called a special press conference. Brook 
announced that White's death was officially 
being listed as a suicide. 

Now, during the course of its investigation 
of one of the most incredible, enormously 
profitable and yet unprosecuted criminal 
operations ever uncovered in this area, 
Philadelphia Magazine has learned from un- 
derworld sources that Treasury agent James 
White was murdered. 

He was shot by a hired killer who is some- 
times called “The Dog,” a professional crimi- 
nal who may have murdered at least seven 
other persons. The Dog was paid $5000 to 
kill White but was not told that his victim 
was a Federal agent. When The Dog later 
learned of White’s identity, he asked, says 
one source, for “like ten times that.” He was 
given an additional $35,000. The Dog told 
at least two close associates that he killed 
James White. He is still in Philadelphia to- 
day and occasionally works as a collector for 
@ loan shark, 

A FEW MONTHS after Treasury agent James 
White was murdered, a Pennsauken patrol- 
man named Dominic Terenzi was abruptly 
transferred from his regular prowl car as- 
signment to a graveyard-shift desk job within 
police headquarters, There were at least two 
strange things about Terenzi’s transfer: First, 
the type of desk job to which he was assigned 
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was usually handled by a $4000-a-year civil- 
ian and did not particularly require the 
skills of 20 years of police experience. Sec- 
ondly, the “official” reason given Terenzi for 
his transfer to a desk job was that he had 
a back injury. Terenzi did have a back injury, 
but he had never complained about it or 
lost any time because of it. In fact, his back 
never bothered him from the time it was 
injured—more than ten years before the 
transfer. 

Terenzi felt he knew the real reason for 
his transfer and that it was not unrelated to 
the nerve-wracking harassment he had been 
suffering in the past several months, includ- 
ing a continuing series of threatening tele- 
phone calls—in spite of changing his un- 
listed number six times—and an attempt to 
burn his house down. 

Then, a week after he was assigned to his 
desk job, Terenzi’s 20-year-old son, Dominic 
Jr., was found dead in a car in Camden. His 
body appeared to have been dragged through 
cinders, he was badly beaten and covered 
with dirt and blood. Yet when the Camden 
County Coroner’s Office finally issued a death 
certificate—three months after the boy's 
death—the official cause of death was listed 
as “bronchopneumonia.” This also despite 
the fact that there was a small needle hole 
directly between his eyes and that he had 
been injected with a narcotic strongly laced 
with phosphorous and strychnine. 

Dominic Terenzi believes there is a con- 
nection between these series of incidents, as 
well as the later brutal beating he suffered by 
unknown assailants who knocked out several 
of his teeth, dislocated his jaw and broke his 
nose, a beating which came one night after 
he was assigned to the only walking beat ever 
given to a Pennsauken policeman. 

Terenzi believes the connection has some- 
thing to do with the fact that he was work- 
ing as an undercover informer for the U.S. 
Secret Service, which at that time was in- 
vestigating the myriad and mysterious op- 
erations of a local silver dealer named Myron 
“Pep” Levin. 

Calling Pep Levin a local silver dealer is 
like calling Sylvan Scolnick heavyset. It 
doesn’t quite do the job. There was a point 
when Pep Levin was a principal factor in the 
world silver market. In a small room in the 
rear of his front operation, Rochester Formal 
Wear, a tuxedo sales and rental business on 
Route 38 near Admiral Wilson Boulevard, 
Levin had a battery of Telex wire machines 
and telephones which kept him in touch with 
the commodity markets here and abroad. He 
dealt in millions of dollars daily. Money— 
real money—sometimes overflowed his tables. 
Small mountains of bagged coins clogged 
the room. In the basement, huge stacks of 
silver bars awaited shipment. His own pri- 
vate fleet of armored trucks rolled the 
highways. Big jet airliners were hired to 
haul shipments. Old hearses stuffed with 
bags of coins moved quietly in and out in 
the dead of night. Crews of men, some moon- 
lighting policemen with guns strapped to 
their belts, handled fortunes in silver by the 
minute. 

And while it lasted, Pep Levin made a lot 
of money. An awful lot of money. In 1968 he 
reported a gross income of close to $100 mil- 
lion. One hundred million dollars. 

Not bad for a kid from Camden raised in 
a Jewish-Italian ghetto. The only things 
going for him at one time were that he had 
a family clothing business to get into and 
that he was once taught history in junior 
high by a guy named Bill Cahill. But he was 
a hustler, Peppy Levin was, a sharp-nosed, 
quick-grinning, fast-talking wheeler-dealer 
who eventually wound up with his fingers in 
dozens of pies. With his close friend Daniel 
B. Toll, now chairman of Pennsauken’s Fi- 
delity Bank & Trust of New Jersey, member 
of the Delaware River Port Authority and 
recently accused conspirator in a $2.6 million 
check-kiting scheme involving the City Bank 
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of Philadelphia, Levin got into building, land 
speculating and banking. Levin also got big 
in the outdoor advertising business and owns 
most of the key billboards in South Jersey. 
His other legitimate interests have ranged 
from linen supply to liquor, from pollution 
control devices to sunglasses with built-in 
transistor radios. At one point Pep Levin 
had more money than he could use. He once 
bragged to an FBI informant in the Virgin 
Islands that he had $2 million in cash 
stashed away in safe deposit boxes in two 
Philadelphia banks and used that money to 
back his own private loansharking operation. 

According to Levin himself, his entry into 
the silver business started in 1963 with un- 
circulated coins. These are brand new coins 
which collectors buy for their potential nu- 
mismatic value. Somehow Levin was able to 
get bags of these coins from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and he, in turn, sold them to 
dealers. At that time he called his operation 
Pep’s Coin Vault. 

Meanwhile, all across the United States, 
as a result of the hoarding and the expand- 
ing economy there began to develop a coin 
shortage that soon grew to crisis proportions. 
Banks and stores became unable to make 
change. 

Levin quickly moved to take advantage of 
the situation. By December of 1964 he was so 
successful he was mentioned in an article 
about the coin shortage in Philadelphia 
Magazine: 

“One of the country’s largest operations 
is run from the back of the Rochester Cloth- 
ing Store, near the Airport Circle outside of 
Camden,” said the article. “In an eight-foot 
cubicle, nestled among rows of freshly cleaned 
tuxedos, a man on a telephone buys and 
sells $400,000 in coin every week, a distribu- 
tion nearly one-thirtieth that of the com- 
bined weekly output of the two U.S. mints. 

“The cubicle is furnished with an adding 
machine, coin counter and typewriter while a 
constantly running teletype machine quotes 
buy and sell offers of coin from around the 
country. On the floor are half a dozen bags 
of coins and, a few feet away, two cartons of 
Diet Pepsi. Sitting at the desk, almost con- 
stantly on the telephone, is a solidly built 
man, about 6 feet tall, slightly thickened 
from sitting, wearing an open shirt with the 
gray monogram ‘P-E-P.’” 

Levin was not only swallowing up a good 
percentage of the newly minted coins the 
Federal government was frantically trying to 
get into the market, he was storing huge 
amounts of coins he was acquiring from vend- 
ing companies. (Two of the local vending 
firms supplying him with coins were Arrow 
Vending, run by the Cardonick family, and 
Penn Jersey Vending, Angelo Bruno’s opera- 
tion. Both contacts would play a role in 
Levin’s later moves.) Levin held the coins 
while the shortage grew worse and then be- 
gan selling them to banks in huge quantities 
at a premium. Levin claims he was making a 
2% mark-up on the coins, yet nickels, which 
were in greatest demand, were bringing up to 
a 10% premium in some markets. 

Levin was shipping coins to banks around 
the country from key storage spots along the 
East Coast. Millions of dollars were stored, 
for instance, in the main vaults of the Na- 
tional State Bank of New Jersey in Elizabeth 
and in its Rahway branch. Through an 
affiliated armored car service called Coin 
Depot Corporation, which had an office in 
the basement of the bank, Leyin sent trailer 
trucks of coins across the country, up to $1.5 
million a load. The coin shortage got so tight 
that banks would open their doors in the 
middle of the night to accept shipments, 

Levin was also shipping coins out of the 
country. A former employee of Coin Depot 
recalls taking coins stored at the National 
State Bank to Kennedy Airport in New York 
where they were loaded abroad a Seaboard 
World Airlines 707 cargo ‘et chartered by 
Levin, Two of Levin’s more trusted employees, 
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John Guiliano and Tommy Cokos, were 
usually on hand to supervise the operation. 

Soon Levin’s reputation as one of the 
largest suppliers of coins next to the Federal 
government reached the highest levels of offi- 
cial concern. One senator had the audacity 
to characterize him as a “black marketeer,” 
Peppy, treading money, shook off the slur. 
Even today he maintains that he had nothing 
to do with the coin shortage, that he was 
just meeting the demand. Nevertheless, the 
whole thing was incredible. Imagine, the kid 
from Camden sitting in his little cubicle in 
Pennsauken, of all places, being called names 
on the floor of the United States Senate. 

In retrospect, the brilliance of Levin's in- 
volvement in the silver market was the per- 
ceptive ability to see and play the angles as 
they came. The coin shortage augured drastic 
upheavals in the silver market and Levin 
moved quickly to take advantage of every 
development. 

Silver has been an important precious 
metal long before Judas Iscariot finked for 
30 pieces. It has often played a crucial role 
in the rise and fall of nations. That's why 
the U.S. Government had always moved so 
rapidly to protect its silver coinage. For 30 
years the Treasury Department had fixed the 
Official ceiling price of silver at about $1.29 
an ounce and helped maintain the London 
free market price at that level by selling off 
that part of its supply it didn’t need to back 
the $1 silver certificates in circulation. (At 
one time, all dollar bills were silver certi- 
ficates marked “One Dollar in Silver Payable 
to the Bearer on Demand.”) If the price of 
silver rose above $1.40 an ounce, the silver 
content of U.S. coins would be worth more 
than their face value, thus making it profit- 
able to melt them. 

However, with the world demand for silver 
far outpacing the supply, and its own reserve 
shrinking rapidly, Treasury knew it was 
fighting a losing battle, It had made long- 


range plans io remedy the situation by gear- 
ing up for production of nickel-and-copper- 
clad coins, but by 1967 they were just 
beginning to get into circulation. There- 
fore, in what would turn out to be an un- 
successful attempt to hold the line, the 


Treasury Department issued two new 


regulations. 

First, in May of 1967, it announced that 
there would be an immediate ban on the 
melting and exporting of silver coin, The 
regulation provided a penalty of a $10,000 
fine, imprisonment for up to five years, or 
both, on each count. 

Then to free its remaining supply of silver 
for the market, it offered to redeem, for a 
period of one year, all the $1 silver certifi- 
cates in circulation. (It had already begun 
issuing $1 Federal Reserve Notes, which is 
what all U.S. paper money is now.) This 
meant, in effect, that the Treasury was sell- 
ing silver at $1.29 an ounce, so that if gq 
person could amass $12,930 in one dollar 
bills that were silver certificates, he could 
take them to the Assay Office in New York 
and receive a receipt for 10,000 ounces of 
silver, That receipt could then be sold on 
the London free market at whatever the cur- 
rent price of silver was. By May of 1967, that 
price had jumped to $1.33 an ounce. 

With the free market price of silver ris- 
ing rapidly, Pep Levin saw an opportunity 
for a quick windfall. By advertising through- 
out the country that he would pay a pre- 
mium for silver certificate dollar bills, he be- 
came an unofficial broker for the Federal 
government. By March of 1968, he was buying 
as much as $1 million a day in silver cer- 
tificates. In June of 1968 the price of silver 
on the London market reached $2.59 an 
ounce. 

It was during his early period of dealing in 
silver certificates that Levin’s relationship 
with the London brokerage house of Sharps, 
Pixley developed. This was especially impor- 
tant in the later expansion and diversifica- 
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tion of his operation. The price factor aside, 
silver bullion could be—and was—sold to 
American metal processors, such as Engel- 
hardt Industries in Newark, but on such deals 
only a certain percentage of each shipment 
would be paid for on receipt, the balance 
coming often weeks later after each bar of 
silver was assayed and its silver content de- 
termined specifically. 

Levin’s relationship with Sharps, Pixley 
reached the point where the London firm 
was even advancing him funds to purchase 
silver certificates and writing him drafts 
through its New York bank simply on a tele- 
phone call from him that he had a shipment 
of silver on its way. He made transatlantic 
calls to the firm a number of times a day and 
was often on the line with Pixley himself. 

The first evidence of Levin’s involvement 
in other than silver certificates during the 
early period of the rising silver market comes 
from an arrangement he made with Charlie 
and Sidney Cardonick. The brothers, along 
with their father Dave and a few other rela- 
tives, had, besides their vending firm, some- 
thing called York Atlantic Stamp & Coin 
Exchange on Erie Avenue in North Philadel- 
phia. They were also known to law en- 
forcement agencies for their underworld 
connections, receiving stolen goods and 
loansharking. 

However, according to Charlie and Sid 
themselves, it was their ability to obtain sil- 
ver coins from local banks that brought 
about the arrangement with Levin. Soon, 
using two old Cadillac hearses, they were 
making daily pickups of coins for Levin from 
dozens of local banks, slipping head tellers 
$10 to $20 a bag over the face value of the 
coins. The loads, running between $50,000 
and $100,000 a day, were delivered to a guy 
named Jack Loughridge at the Empire Smelt- 
ing Company, 718 Sansom Street in Phila- 
delphia. Loughridge is listed as a partner of 
Levin’s in World Metal Corporation, a New 
Jersey firm headquartered in the Rochester 
Formal Wear building. 

Whatever was done through Empire Smelt- 
ing would, by comparison, turn out to be 
small change, so to speak. The rapid rise of 
the silver market at a time when there were 
still huge amounts of silver coin on the mar- 
ket made the now-illegal melting of coin an 
enticing proposition. At least to those who 
were awar of the situation. (That’s one of 
the more fascinating things about Levin’s 
operation: Despite a volume that made him 
one of the top-ranked businesses in the Del- 
aware Valley, few people knew what he was 
actually doing.) 

What would eventually become still an- 
other one of Levin’s major sources of silver 
bars began as a conspiracy between two men 
who happened not only to be distantly related 
to each other but also as fate would have it, 
in businesses that made a natural combina- 
tion for the situation: One was a coin dealer 
and the other a metal refiner. 

Billy Berr and Hymie Petroff complemented 
one another, Berr’s family had long had a 
coin shop in South Philadelphia while Petroff 
ran Hyco Metal Refining at 1705 Washington 
Avenue in Southwest Philadelphia and then 
the know-how. Because their operation began 
as a modest affair, it was first set up in Berr’s 
garage behind his home in Cinnaminson, New 
Jersey. As it grew it was moved to different 
locations, first to another garage on Grays 
Avenue. Berr had the coins and Petroff had 
right into Petroff’s place on Washington 
Avenue. 

Berr and Petroff sold most of their silver 
to domestic processors and, although it often 
took them weeks to get their cash out of 
the deal, that was no special concern since 
their volume was limited by the availability 
of their coin supply. Then along came a guy 
named Joe Nardello. 

Among law enforcement officials, Nardello 
is considered the connection to what is now 
euphemistically called “the South Philly 
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mob.” But, as Nardello himself says, “Just 
because I’m Italian, right away it’s Mafia! 
Mafia this and Mafia that. Bull!” 

Nardello used to be a bailbondsman in 
Philadelphia, then began dabbling in coins 
with a small shop near 15th and Ranstead. 
He was arrested in 1968 when he showed up 
in lawyer Robert Simone’s office with part 
of the $2 million coin collection that had 
been stolen from the Miami mansion of Willis 
H. du Pont. Nardello was accused of trying 
to ransom the coins for $50,000 and was later 
convicted of being an accessory after the fact 
in the burglary. The heist itself was led by 
Jack (“Murph the Surf”) Murphy, who had 
previously gained fame by stealing the Star 
of India sapphire from a New York museum. 
Murphy was later convicted of murdering and 
dumping the bodies of two secretaries in a 
Florida creek because they knew he had 
passed on stolen securities to a Philadelphia 
contact. 

According to a South Philly informant, 
Nardello learned of Levin’s operation from 
Angelo Bruno’s lieutenant, Phil Testa. “The 
mob put Joe into it,” says the informant, 
“but they didn’t want anything out of it. 
It was just a favor for Joe.” 

From his coin dealings, Nardello not only 
had access to coins himself, but he was al- 
ready aware of the sideline that Berr and 
Petroff had going and immediately saw the 
potential of putting it all together with 
Levin. And, in the process, making himself 
a partner in the deal. 

It was a beautiful package geared to op- 
erate on a very large scale. Levin could 
supply huge amounts of silver coins and, at 
the same time, provide almost immediate 
cash on the sale of silver bars. 

To help with the details and the actual 
working of the operation Hymie Petroff 
brought in a nephew named Sid Petroff and 
his cousin, Neal Goldfarb. (Both have police 
records, as do Berr and Hymie Petroff. Berr 
was arrested on a narcotics charge, Petroff 
for larceny.) The younger Petroff and Gold- 
farb had occasionally hauled silver bars up 
to North Jersey, but were not previously in- 
volved in the actual smelting. They had been 
trying to get a cosmetic franchising scheme 
off the ground and had a firm called Royal 
Family Cosmetics, conveniently located on 
Route 130 in Pennsauken, not far from Pep 
Levin’s place. 

Their coin smelting operation was soon 
running so well that it became impractical 
to operate out of Petroff’s Hyco building at 
1705 Washington Avenue. First of all, it was 
too obvious a place to melt coins. Treasury 
agents were beginning to make checks on all 
metal refineries. Secondly, Hyco had already 
been cited a few times for pollution and 
neighbors were beginning to rumble about 
the furnaces now smoking at all hours of the 
day and night. 

About the middle of 1968, when silver 
prices were climbing to record daily highs, 
two new crucible furnaces were set up in a 
dilapidated old brick factory at 635 Jackson 
Street behind a big scrap metal yard in South 
Camden. The building was the last one on 
a deadend street, next to u little-used rail- 
road siding. Two new five-inch gas lines were 
installed and checked out by the South Jer- 
sey Gas Company. It takes a lot of heat to 
melt coins. 

“It’s a lot of hard work,” says one of the 
operation’s former employees. “First of all, 
you had to level the pot, which was important 
because molten metal could burn through 
your bone. And you had to wear protective 
glasses and gloves and vests and overalls. 
We used to go through a dozen pairs of 
gloves a week. Then we had to wait for about 
an hour and a half for the pot to get hot 
enough on the first burn. We used to take 
about $50,000 or $60,000 in coins for the first 
burn. Then we had the casts lined up on 
the floor and we used to pour from the pot 
to the buckets and from the buckets to the 
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molds. A bucket would weigh about 200 
pounds and you had to be careful when you 
poured into the mold that you didn't under- 
pour or over-pour, We'd pour about 20 bars 
at a time and they would dry and a guy with 
asbestos gloves would tilt them and knock 
them out. Then we’d bang off the ends and 
stack them on pallets. We had a fork-lift 
that put the pallets on the trucks. The 
money was good but it was a lot of hard 
work,” 

It took about a half dozen men to handle 
the actual smelting operation, The furnaces 
ran as often as six nights a week. Since it 
was illegal to melt coins, only those coins 
that were actually going into the furnaces 
were kept on hand. During the course of the 
evening—there was never any daylight smelt- 
ing—panel trucks would shuttle between the 
Jackson Street building and the drive-in 
basement of the Rochester Formal Wear 
building or the Royal Family Cosmetics 
building where the coins were stored. Each 
bag had $1000 in coins and weighed over 55 
pounds. A larger truck would haul the pallets 
of silver bars to Levin's place. “We never 
brought the bars anywhere but to Peppy’s,” 
says a former member of the Nardello group. 

Since there was no way of proving that a 
silver bar, once poured, was made from coins, 
@ precaution was taken never to have coins 
and bars near the smelting operation at the 
same time. Another precaution was taken in 
determining the actual composition of the 
bar: American silver coins had an 89.9% sil- 
ver content, Canadian coins only 80%. Since 
it was not illegal to melt Canadian coins in 
the United States, copper or other metal was 
always poured into the pot to bring the sil- 
ver volume of the bars down to 80%. And 
Canadian coins were always kept near the 
furnace to use as defense evidence in case of 
& raid. 

The volume of coins that were being 
melted in just the one operation in South 
Camden—and Levin was being shipped sil- 
ver bars from other sources as well—was as- 
tronomical. “We used to at least do over 
$200,000 a night,” says a guy who was on the 
inside. “On our best weekends we did over 
$1 million.” 

The financial return varied daily according 
to the silver market. A $1000 bag of silver 
coins, bought at a premium of $50 to $100 
over the face value, yielded about 710 ounces 
of silver. If silver were selling at $2.50 an 
ounce, which it was at one time, a bag of 
melted silver could bring in $1775. Not a 
bad profit for what otherwise might be 
called a nickel-and-dime operation, 

The silver coins were coming in from 
around the country, mostly from coin deal- 
ers, vending companies and banks. Levin’s 
truck made regular pick-ups at Philadelphia 
International Airport. One former employee 
recalls making runs to numerous coin deal- 
ers and banks in North Jersey, New York 
City and Boston. Levin was also getting coins 
from the Delaware River Port Authority 
through an unofficial contact. 

Nardello himself was getting as much as 
$100,000 a week in coins from the South 
Philly mob and much more than that from 
several coin dealers he was associated with 
in the Northeast. Through a contact made 
by Sid Petroff, he was also acquiring coins 
from the Wells Fargo Company. 

Levin, however, was not only receiving 
coins and providing some of them to the Nar- 
dello group, he was also shipping them to 
other smelting operations as far as Florida 
and California. He was also taking care of his 
old friend Jack Loughridge at Empire Smelt- 
ing in Philadelphia. Former employees recall 
delivering silver coins to Empire and, at the 
same time, picking up silver bars to bring 
back to Levin's place. The bars were warm 
and had water on them from being cooled 
down. 

Loughridge was, as noted, a partner of 
Levin's in World Metal Corporation. How- 
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ever, when the silver market began to take 
off, Levin saw no need to share in all the 
action and set up a separate corporation 
called Pep Levin Inc. To keep the records 
straight, each silver bar brought into Levin's 
place was stamped either “WM” or “PL,” 
depending on what smelting operation it 
came from. 

Levin weighed and tested every load of sil- 
ver bars as it came in. Not that he dis- 
trusted any of his associates. He did, however, 
once find a discrepancy in the amount of 
silver in the bars that the Nardello group 
was sending him. Nardello had observed that 
Levin’s men were taking test samplings by 
drilling a piece out of the center of the bars. 
Thereafter Nardello’s group would pour its 
bars with the accepted 80% silver centers but 
surround the core of each bar with as little 
as 40% silver. Levin eventually caught on 
and had a fight with Nardello, but Nardello 
discovered Levin cheating him another way 
and after threats back and forth they both 
temporarily put aside their differences to go 
on making more money. 

Because of the nature of the business, the 
financial transactions connected with it had 
to be arranged in a special way. Levin would 
contact London directly, notify Sharps, Pix- 
ley how much silver he had and get the 
current price. Once the shipment was con- 
signed, Sharps, Pixley would wire its agent, 
the First National City Bank of New York, 
to transfer the funds to the Pep Levin ac- 
count in the National State Bank in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Levin, meanwhile, would 
contact National State and tell it what per- 
centage of the incoming deal should go into 
the Pep Levin or World Metals account and 
what percentage into an account under the 
name of Joe Mayo. 

The Joe Mayo acount was opened when 
the Nardello group came into the picture. 
An officer of National State Bank named Dave 
Williams brought the signature cards down 
to Levin’s place where Nardello signed the 
straw name. Nardello would then sign checks 
against the Joe Mayo account and an em- 
ployee of Levin’s would take them up to the 
bank and bring back the money. That’s how 
the cash was gotten out of the deal. One of 
Levin's employees says he brought back 
$300,000 on one trip. 

(Dave Williams appears to be a key figure 
in Pep Levin’s dealings with the National 
State Bank. Williams also happened to be a 
director of Merchants Armored Car Service, 
which was used by Levin to haul coins and 
silver certificates. The other directors of Mer- 
chants were Pep Levin and his brother 
Leonard.) 

Even today it is impossible to document 
every aspect of Levin’s multifaceted opera- 
tions. All there remains, in many cases, is 
evidence of some mysterious transactions, 
One employee, for instance, says that he once 
transported a load of silver bars to a large 
field in upstate New York. The bars, stacked 
on wooden pallets, were unloaded by a fork- 
lift truck that had been waiting in the field. 
The employee then drove away, leaving the 
silver bars stacked in the field. 

Another interesting deal also took place 
in upstate New York early in 1969. Three of 
Levin’s employees—two part-time men and 
a trusted regular named Tommy Cokos— 
drove a new Cadillac to the Canadian border. 
On the back floor of the car was $250,000 
in gold coins loaded into old U.S. Army am- 
munition boxes. The car passed through 
United States customs but was stopped and 
inspected by Canadian customs. The gold 
coin was found in the rear. 

The Canadian officials would probably have 
taken action if two of Levin’s employees 
hadn't identified themselves as being law en- 
forcement officials also, which they were. In- 
stead, the Canadians asked them simply to 
turn around and go back. 

They did go back as far as Buffalo, where 
Tommy Cokos called Pep Levin long distance. 
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Cokos was told to go to a restaurant off a 
nearby freeway and wait for a man who would 
arrive in a small van. The trio got back into 
the Cadillac, drove to the restaurant and 
waited. Soon afterwards an unmarked van 
with Canadian license plates pulled into the 
back of the parking lot and the man identi- 
fied himself as the one they were waiting for. 
They gave him the gold coins and he put 
them into the van, Then he took the inside 
panels off the van and began pulling out 
silver bars. The bars were loaded into the 
Cadillac and brought back to Levin. 

It was very late at night when the trio 
finally returned to Pennsauken, but Levin 
was waiting for them. Waiting with him was 
& lawyer named Alvin E. Granite, who im- 
mediately questioned the men about their 
encounter with the customs agents. After 
he was briefed, he turned to Levin and said, 
“Don't worry, they don't have anything.” 

Granite was a regular visitor at Levin’s 
silver dealing headquarters behind the Roch- 
ester Formal Wear store. At one point he 
sat in on a running craps game with Levin, 
Loughridge and Nardello and once, says an 
informant who was there, won close to 
$80,000 over a period of a couple of weeks. 
On the record, Granite’s interest in Levin's 
operations is limited to the fact that he was 
the incorporating attorney for World Metal. 

However, according to one insider, Al 
Granite was more than just an attorney for 
Levin. “Alvin was Peppy’s info into every- 
thing that was happening in South Jersey,” 
Says the informant. “Nothing could happen 
down there without Alvin being aware of it.” 
Granite, he noted, had contacts into almost 
every level of law enforcement operating in 
South Jersey. That's not particularly surpris- 
ing considering that Granite was the 
Gloucester County prosecutor for ten years. 

One of the most fascinating aspects of 
the whole Pep Levin silver saga was the 
obvious inability of interested law enforce- 
ment agencies to keep pace with his moves. 
He always appeared to be one step ahead. 
There were times when he did seem to be 
temporarily concerned, During a period, for 
instance, when he felt that his telephones 
were being tapped, he would walk across to 
Bodner’s Draperies, the store next to his on 
Route 38, offer Seymour Bodner $10 and make 
all his calls from there. 

Levin’s contacts obviously reached into the 
key State and Federal agencies. Those agents 
who looked into his operation found that 
Levin seemed to be aware of their every next 
move and a few quickly came down with cases 
of paranoia. One informant recalls that the 
two Secret Service agents with whom he 
worked always met with him together. One 
was never without the other. Then one night 
one of them knocked on his door alone. He 
appeared visibly upset and shaken. “What’s 
the matter?” asked the informant. The agent 
said nothing, walked in and sat down at the 
kitchen table. “I can’t tell you,” he finally 
answered. “Well, why are you so upset?” 
asked the informant. “I can't tell you,” re- 
peated the agent. Then he sat silently for a 
few minutes, looked nervously around and 
blurted, “Just be careful what you tell my 
partner.” 

Levin had a few key sources of informa- 
tion. Joe Nardello for one, was very friendly 
and met regularly with a Philadelphia FBI 
agent with whom, at one point, he was even 
talking about going into business. A far more 
important and rewarding association was 
with a group supervisor of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Levin and Nardello were seen 
meeting with him during the time of the 
investigation by a Federal Joint Strike Force 
on Organized Crime. 

Another very useful association was with 
another former FBI agent currently em- 
ployed in the security department of ROA 
in Camden, Large payments were seen being 
made to him, although Levin’s records indi- 
cate he was only an hourly-rate employee. 
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On the same day that Levin got word that 
the Secret Service was bugging his office, he 
called in the former agent and had him scour 
the place with an anti-bugging device. The 
device honed in on the wristwatch of a 
shapely bookkeeper named Barbara Fulginiti, 
but the real bug was never found. 

Despite the bustle of activity around 
Levin's Rochester Formal Wear building, the 
trucks rolling up and down the side ramp 
at all hours of the night, the crews of men 
working in the basement and the coming 
and going of a host of unsavory characters, 
no local law enforcement agency ever con- 
sidered undertaking a legitimate investiga- 
tion. 

Perhaps it had something to do with the 
fact that Pep Levin employed almost half the 
Pennsauken police force. 

Today many of those part-time employees 
are claiming that what is so obvious now 
wasn't so obvious then, After all, how were 
they supposed to know what he was doing 
with those mountains of coins and those hot 
silver bars they were loading and unloading 
and hauling all over the country? 

These same cops, however, were working 
alongside men such as Nardello, Berr, the 
Petroffs and Goldfarb, all of whom were 
known to have records (one cop even sold 
a gun to Goldfarb) and frequently saw such 
well-known hoods as John and Sal Rispo, 
Bobby Marino, Chez Ferretti and Anthony 
DiPasquale hanging around the place. 

Not all the Pennsauken cops wore blinders. 
Late in 1967, a patrolman named Robert Nece 
became suspicious about the parade of big 
expensive cars with out-of-state license 
plates that regularly visited Rochester For- 
mal Wear. He and his brother-in-law, Patrol- 
man Sam Mondrosch, began making regular 
checks and keeping a list of the plate num- 
bers. Then, in November, they went to Police 
Chief Joe Brook and asked for permission to 
conduct a full-scale investigation. 

According to Nece, Brook seemed taken 
aback and told them: “Don’t worry about 
that, don’t get involved. I'll take care of it.” 

A few weeks later Nece returned home 
from work just before midnight and found 
a message to call Mondrosch. Nece says that 
his brother-in-law told him that he had re- 
ceived an anonymous tip that burgulars were 
going to hit the Frito-Lay plant in Penn- 
sauken one night that week. Nece and 
Mondrosch decided to take turns watching 
the plant, with Nece offering to do it that 
very night. 

When Nece arrived at the plant, he found 
the front gates open. That, he now says, 
should have made him suspicious. He says 
he snooped around the place for about a half 
hour before he was surprised by Chief Brook 
and a contingent of his cops. Brook told him 
he was arresting him for attempted burglary. 
Mondrosch was later arrested at his home as 
an accomplice. Later in court, Brook would 
deny that the arrests were a “setup.” 

The Camden County grand jury originally 
refused to hand down indictments against 
Nece and Mondrosch because of the lack of 
evidence. There then appeared a surprise wit- 
ness, another Pennsauken patrolman, John 
Clements, who happened to be a former 
patrol partner of Dominic Terenzi. Clements 
was the son of a top Pennsauken Republican 
leader who was & close friend of Chief Brook. 
In fact, Brook put the political leader’s son 
on the force despite the fact that the young 
Clements had once been arrested. 

Clements reportedly told the grand jury 
that Nece had once approached him and 
asked him to take part in a burglary. It was 
on the strength of his testimony that the 
grand jury decided to reverse itself and indict 
Nece and Mondrosch. 

Before the trial in the summer of 1968, at 
a time when Pep Levin’s silver operations 
were going full boil, Nece’s lawyer asked 
Terenzi to be a witness for the defense. Ter- 
enzi had a reputation as a straight, soft- 
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spoken but tough cop, an open, ingenuous 
kind of a guy who didn’t drink, gamble or 
even run around. It was just before Nece’s 
trials that the anonymous calls to Terenzi 
began, threatening him, his wife and his chil- 
dren. He changed his telephone number six 
times but the calls continued. He gave his 
new numbers out only to his closest friends 
and, of course, to his employer, the Penn- 
sauken Police Department. 

Despite the threats, Terenzi testified at 
Nece’s trial. He said that the star prosecution 
witness, patrolman Clements, had once asked 
him to take part in a theft from a local 
supermarket. Largely as a result of Terenzi’s 
testimony, Nece was acquitted. 

Meanwhile, Terenzi had been contacted by 
Secret Service agents who told him they were 
investigating Pep Levin’s involvement with 
the melting of silver coin. They knew he had 
never worked for Levin, but they felt he could 
be trusted and asked him to be an undercover 
informant for them within the police depart- 
ment. They also asked him to investigate, 
under the guise of a routine police check, 
two sites within Pennsauken. Terenzi says 
the agents told him they suspected the site 
to be connected with an illegal smelting op- 
eration. One of the sites was the Royal Family 
Cosmetics outlet on Route 130; the other was 
a place called the Mill End Fabric Center, 
an old porch-front house at 6845 Browning 
Road, just off Route 38 and directly across 
the highway from Pep Levin’s. On real estate 
records, the house is listed as being owned 
by something called Stenmarc Realty and 
Daniel B. Toll. 

Late one night Terenzi drove his patrol 
car to the house on Browning Road. He had 
& flashlight and, on the suggestion of the 
Secret Service agent, a camera. As he was 
quietly moving around the building, two men 
suddenly came out of the side door. Terenzi 
flashed his light around as if he were making 
a routine check, nodded a casual greeting to 
the men, walked back to his patrol car and 
drove away. 

Three days later, despite the fact that he 
had one of the best arrest records on the 
force, Terenzi was shifted to a desk job. Still 
he continued his association with the Secret 
Service, feeding the agents information on 
those cops working for Levin. Then his son 
was found dead. Later, after he had spoken 
to an Inquirer reporter in the hope that 
public exposure would bring an outside in- 
vestigation of the police force (the news- 
paper buried a piece about Terenzi’s har- 
assment deep in its Jersey edition), Terenzi 
was given a backlot walking beat where one 
night he was accosted and brutally beaten. 

And it all started with Patrolman Nece ask- 
ing Chief Brook to investigate Pep Levin. 

It was all as much a coincidence as Treas- 
ury agent Jim White’s body being found one 
morning in Pennsauken. When Chief Brook 
officially proclaimed it a suicide, he explained 
that one of the factors that mitigated against 
foul play was lack of any evidence that White 
was working on any cases related to the local 
area, 

Chief Brook did not list the factors that 
mitigated against suicide. Just a few hours 
before he died, White was with a fellow agent 
in good spirits and not at all depressed. His 
jacket was folded on the seat beside him and 
the keys were in the car’s ignition, as if he 
were ready to start it. The nitric acid test 
of his hands to determine if he had fired a 
gun was inconclusive. The gun itself was 
one he had kept under the front seat of his 
car, readily accessible to anyone who reached 
for it. 

Nor did Chief Brook explain why the scene 
of White's death was disturbed to the extent 
that it was. Detective Tom Voigt arrived im- 
mediately after the first patrol car and he 
did the initial examination of the scene. 
He says the gun had already been moved. 
Patrolman John McBurty, the first cop on 
the scene, says the gun was on White’s lap 
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when he arrived and that he didn’t touch 
anything. 

While there is no official connection with 
White's involvement in the silver smelting 
investigation, there are some facts that put 
him, perhaps inadvertently, close to it. White 
was last seen alive at about five o'clock in 
the afternoon at Montanaro’s Restauarant on 
Route 130 just off the Airport Circle. He had 
had a few drinks with a fellow Treasury 
agent and, when he left, said he was going 
to meet an informant, and then heading 
home to Willingboro. (That agent, a friend of 
White's has consistently maintained that 
White did not commit suicide.) An employee 
of the Prince Inn Diner says he thinks he 
might have seen White’s car in the parking 
lot at nine o'clock that evening. White's body 
was not discovered until the next morning. 

Although White's cases covered all of New 
Jersey, he worked out of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Camden office and had become 
@ regular at Montanaro’s Restaurant. When 
he was in the area, he stopped in almost 
daily. The Secret Service agents on the Pep 
Levin case were also in Montanaro’s fre- 
quently. In fact, they often sat in their car 
in the rear of Montanaro’s parking lot and 
maintaineda regular surveillance of the 
Rochester Formal Wear building from there. 
It was an excellent observation post because 
all the deliveries of coins and silver bars were 
brought in through the basement garage 
doors at the back of the building. The Secret 
Service agents drove the same type of un- 
marked car with Pennsylvania license plates 
as White did. A former associate of Levin's 
today says that Levin himself told him that 
the Secret Service agents were watching his 
building from Montanaro’s parking lot. Le- 
vin always seemed to have the inside info, 

Perhaps, at the time, there was reason 
enough to take Pennsauken Police Chief Joe 
Brook as an authority when he announced 
that Treasury agent White's death could have 
had no connection at all with Pep Levin’s 
silver operation. Chief Brook was very famil- 
iar with Levin’s operation. Not only were 
more than 20 of his men working for Levin 
with his knowledge and approval, Brook 
himself was also an employee. 

“Our jobs with Levin were given priority.” 
Says one Pennsauken cop who moonlighted 
for the silver dealer. “If we had to work 
overtime at Pep’s and arrived on our police 
shift late, that was all right. No one was 
ever reprimanded for it or even docked any 
pay because of it.” 

Chief Brook claims he was not a regular 
employee of Levin’s and only worked for 
him about a dozen times. He did, however, 
make some very important trips for Levin. 
Once he accompanied a shipment of two 
armored cars full of silver bars to New York. 
And he made more than one trip to Europe 
at Levin's expense, hauling large amounts of 
money to London and Switzerland. (Detec- 
tive Tom Voigt also got a free trip to Europe 
from Levin; he once carried a suitcase of 
money with him. He went just a few weeks 
after agent White's death. 

There were some Pennsauken cops who 
worked for Levin for reasons other than the 
extra money it meant. (There were, by the 
way, plenty of opportunities for the cops to 
engage in petty thievery during the shipping 
and handling of coins and silver bars. To- 
day, one admits that he pocketed small 
amounts of change and collected chips from 
the bars.) Other cops, however, were work- 
ing for Levin mainly to provide information 
to the Secret Service. 

In fact, it was the direct result of an in- 
side tip that led to the arrest and conviction 
of a coin smelter Levin had set up in Florida. 
Levin had advanced him the money to buy 
a furnace, close to a $3500 investment, says 
a former associate of Levin’s. The smelter, 
a guy named Errol Resnick, was sent huge 
loads of silver coins by Levin and he, in 
turn, would ship back silver bars. The bars 
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were flown in a small private plane from 
Resnick’s operation in Orlando to Teterboro 
airport in North Jersey. A Pennsauken cop 
who worked for Levin says he once went to 
Teterboro to pick up the bars, which were 
later transported to New York. 

Resnick was charged with melting $1.6 mil- 
lion in silver coins. That’s only the amount 
that Federal agents caught him with. When 
the private piane was seized at Teterboro, 
it was loaded with 110 silver bars. 

The inside tip on the Resnick case came 
when a Secret Service informant saw $125,000 
in cash being wrapped in Levin’s basement 
for shipment to Resnick, Federal agents say 
it was Resnick’s percentage of a sale of silver 
made by Levin to Sharps, Pixley in London. 
Levin was never indicted as a co-conspirator 
with Resnick and, although his records of 
coin shipments to Resnick were subpoenaed 
during the trial, Levin himself was never 
called to testify. 

Why Pep Levin’s multi-million-dollar sil- 
ver operation was never exposed is another 
part of the story that is rife with hints of 
mysterious deals and a lot of unanswered 
questions. 

The U.S. Department of Justice’s Organized 
Crime Strike Force operating out of Phila- 
delphia began its investigation of Levin’s 
operations in the summer of 1968. Two Secret 
Service agents were put in charge of it and 
worked fulltime on it for several months, 
Despite his contacts into Federal agencies, 
Levin started to become seriously concerned 
about the investigation by the end of that 
year. With the silver market beginning to 
decline anyway, Levin decided that it wasn’t 
worth the risk to continue his operation. 
The Nardello group shut down its furnaces 
on January 16th, 1969, and Levin curtailed 
his shipments of silver. 

The Strike Force investigation continued. 
In April 1969, a Federal grand jury was im- 
paneled in Philadelphia and nine Pennsauken 
policemen were called to testify. (Strangely, 
Chief Joe Brook was not among them.) Then 
Pep Levin’s records were subpoenaed. It 
looked like the end for the great silver 
schemer. 

Then from out of Washington came salva- 
tion for Pep Levin. In May of 1969, before 
the grand jury was ready to hand down 
indictments, the Treasury Department regu- 
lation prohibiting the melting of silver coins 
was repealed. 

Although the investigation could haye con- 
tinued, along with possible indictments and 
prosecution, the fact that the law was 
changed was used as an excuse o drop the 
Pep Levin case. 

It is dificult to pinpoint the key figure in 
that decision. The current U.S. attorney in 
Philadelphia, Lou Bechtel, admits he had 
something to do with the decision (“I was 
consulted on it,” he says), but so did several 
others along the bureaucratic chains of com- 
mand within the Justice Department. He had 
just come into office that month, he says, 
and wasn't familiar with the details of the 
case. 

Although Justice officials admit that the 
change in the Treasury law was the governing 
factor in not pursuing the Pep Levin case 
(“It would have weakened its jury appeal,” 
says one), they cannot explain why there 
were later prosecutions in other cases involy- 
ing far less extensive operations, Florida 
smelter Errol Resnick, for instance, was tried 
after the lifting of the smelting ban and 
received a long jail sentence. Charges were 
brought against a New York mobster one 
year after the change in the law for con- 
spiring to melt a mere half million dollars 
in silver coins. 

Far more intriguing questions surround 
the timing of the new Treasury Department 
regulation. Was it mere coincidence that it 
came just prior to the noose tightening on 
Pep Levin? 
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Contrary evidence abounds. Levin himself 
made several trips to Washington prior to 
May of 1969 and one of his former associates 
says that his chief lieutenant, John Guiliano, 
carried money down to a key lobbyist. The 
politician most frequently mentioned for his 
association with Levin is a former New Jersey 
congressman named William Cahill. 

Levin loves to brag about that association 
At a victory party in Cherry Hill's Rickshaw 
Inn on the night that Cahill was elected 
governor, a drunken Levin blurted to a Daily 
News reporter that he had put a bundle of 
money into Cahill’s campaign. It is known 
that Levin had a few Pennsauken cops, dur- 
ing lulls in hauling silver and coins, drive 
a sound truck with a Cahill campaign poster 
around South Jersey. 

Cahill admits that he has known Pep Levin 
for some time. When he was a history 
teacher at a Camden junior high, Pep and his 
brother Leonard were among his pupils. He 
denies, however, any close association with 
Levin, social or otherwise. When told that 
Levin claims that he gave him the nickname 
of Peppy while coaching him in basketball, 
Cahill says simply: “He's lying.” 

Cahill says that in no way was he involved 
in pressing for the change in the Treasury 
regulation lifting the ban on silver smelting. 
He says he wasn’t even aware of the Secret 
Service's investigation of Levin. 

The fact is that Cahill never was reached, 
although an attempt was made. A close as- 
sociate of his was told that $20,000 was avail- 
able if Cahill would use his influence. The 
associate rejected the offer outright and never 
passed it on to Cahill. 

The lifting of the smelting ban regulation 
in May, 1969 originated in the Joint Com- 
mission on Coinage, formed by Congress dur- 
ing the coin shortage and composed of House 
and Senate members as well as representa- 
tives of silver producers and users, That very 
Commission, as late as December of 1968, 
recommended that Congress enact legislation 
to make the smelting ban a permanent Con- 
gressional statute. 

Why, less than five months later, in May 
of 1969, did the Joint Commission reverse 
itself? Why, in fact, was the matter of lifting 
the ban brought up at all since the original 
aim of it—to prevent the disappearance of 
needed silver coins from the market—was no 
longer relevant. Although it was still profita- 
ble to melt silver coins (the price of silver 
that May was $1.80 an ounce), there were 
relatively few silver coins left in circulation. 

The point is that there was no pressing or 
necessary reason for the lifting of the silver 
ban at that particular time. Yet that’s exactly 
what was recommended to the Joint Com- 
mission by a special task force headed by a 
Southern politician named Paul Eggers, the 
Treasury Department’s general counsel. 

On later hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, a sharp 
Missouri congresswoman named Leonor Sul- 
livan questioned Eggers hard about the lift- 
ing of the ban but could not get answers 
that satisfied her. “I was unable to get any 
convincing explanation from the Treasury 
as to why the melting ban was lifted or what 
prompted the Joint Commission to change 
its mind on this issue,” she said. 

The problem, perhaps, was that Congress- 
woman Sullivan was looking for answers in 
Washington. Maybe she should have tried 
Pennsauken. 

Today, Pep Levin would rather not talk 
about his great silver saga. “It’s all old news 
that’s been hashed and re-hashed,” he says. 
No story in it at all, so why don’t just every- 
one, forget it. 

There are a couple of outfits that would 
like to forget they ever met Pep Levin. One is 
the National State Bank of Elizabeth, from 
which he borrowed a lot of money to buy 
additional coins and to speculate on silver 
futures. 
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The head of the National State Bank is 
Emlen Roosevelt, a scion of the New York 
family. Levin and his attorney, Dan Toll of 
Pennsauken’s Fidelity Bank, recently met 
with Roosevelt regarding the $5.5 million in 
coin that Levin had put up as collateral for 
loans. On each $1000 bag of silver coins, the 
bank had been lending Levin at least $200 
over face value, based on the speculative 
value of the silver. When the bottom even- 
tually fell out of the silver market, Roosevelt 
had to go borrow money from New York’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank to cover his own 
bank's losses. Prior to that, as the market 
was dropping, Roosevelt had demanded that 
Levin further collateralize his loan to protect 
the bank’s position. Levin produced $175,000 
worth of Fidelity Bank stock, all of it regis- 
tered in Dan Toll’s name. Because Levin had 
to bury much of the cash he made during 
the height of his silver operations, he is now 
in a bind and National State is moving to 
appropriate the coins and the stock, 

The London outfit of Sharps, Pixley also 
wound up being burned by Pep Levin. Besides 
selling silver bars to it, he was also speculat- 
ing on silver futures with it, buying mostly 
on margin, (“Peppy is a guy who doesn’t put 
out @ penny he doesn’t absolutely have to,” 
says a former associate. “If he owes you five 
cents, he'll try to figure out a way to pay 
you four.) When the silver market fell, 
Levin was reportedly heavily in debt to 
Sharps, Pixley. 

On paper, the Elysian days are over for 
Pep Levin, yet you would never know it. He 
is still cruising around in big Cadillacs, tak- 
ing long luxury vacations in the Virgin Is- 
lands and dickering in fancy business deals. 
(He recently was negotiating to buy Select 
Associates, of all things, the Sherry Hill- 
based club that publishes a mate-swapping 
directory and sponsors swinging socials. The 
price: $750,000.) 

Neither has Leyin’s influence in Pennsau- 
ken changed, since his old friend Joe Brook 
is still chief of police. And the force itself 
is still an abominable excuse for a law en- 
forcement agency, rife with internal strife, 
political struggle and just plain rotten ap- 
ples. Knowledgeable insiders, for instance, 
don’t even take seriously the current investi- 
gation of it by the Camden County grand 
jury. The jury’s investigation is being han- 
dled by Camden County prosecutor A. Don- 
ald Bigley. Most look for Bigley’s jury to 
come down hard on the dissident cops within 
the force who have been giving Chief Brook 
a rough time. 

It is especially interesting that Bigley, in 
his questioning of those policemen subpoe- 
naed to the jury, has avoided asking probing 
questions about their involvement with Pep 
Levin’s silver operations. He has even cut 
short a few witnesses who have volunteered 
to talk about it. In questioning one cop who 
was among the group attempting to smuggle 
gold into Canada, Bigley seemed more con- 
cerned about the fact that the man had vio- 
lated a departmental rule or maybe even 
the law by carrying his gun into the state 
of New York. (Bigley, by the way, happens to 
be on the board of directors of Dan Toll’s 
bank.) 

Last month, Pep Levin sat down for an 
interview, despite all the intrigue and the 
mystery of his silver operations, its fantastic 
complexity and bewildering enormity, tried 
to make it all sound stale and dull, nothing 
that anyone would be interested in reading 
about and therefore nothing he would be 
even interested in talking about. 


But in pressing him and probing him and 
asking him memory-kindling questions 
about what must have been for him days 
of great excitement and exhilaration, an ir- 
repressible spark suddenly flashed and he 
blurted: “If I ever told you the story, be- 
lieve me, you couldn't print it in your maga- 
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zine because your magazine just isn’t big 
enough. It’s a story that’s unbelievable, just 
unbelievable, of how you can start in a busi- 
ness and get involved and, you know, all of 
a sudden you're talking millions. Millions! 
I never knew what a million dollars looked 
like and all of a sudden you're getting it 
from all over. The kind of a business I was 
in was wild and wooly and hairy. Someday I 
might write a book about it. My lawyer says 
I should get maybe Art Buchwald or Jimmy 
Breslin to do it.” 

Yeah, they're good. They could make it all 
sound funny. And Pep Levin is the kind of 
guy who would enjoy the last laugh. 


A REALISTIC LOOK AT UNEMPLOY- 
MENT FIGURES 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of interest, specifi- 
cally in the last several years, in the 
employment and unemployment releases 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. Every Member of this 
Congress is always concerned about any 
American who finds himself unemployed 
for whatever reason that might be. We 
as elective representatives, are especially 
sensitive to those who find themselves 
cut off from earning their living by nor- 
mal employment for reasons that appear 
to be beyond their control. As we look 
at the people who find themselves in this 
situation, we must not think of them as 
just statistics in a large report, but as 
individual Americans whom we must be 
consciously helping and encouraging 
back into meaningful employment. Ex- 
traordinary attention has been given to 
the unemployment figures and percent- 
age of total labor force which they rep- 
resent in any given month. Unfortu- 
nately, until recently there has not been 
careful analysis of what these unemploy- 
ment figures actually represent and they 
tend to create optimism or pessimism de- 
pending on the size of the increase in 
unemployment that might occur. 

Both John O’Riley of the Wall Street 
Journal, and J. W. Anderson of the 
Washington Post, have recently written 
articles, evidently with the assistance 
of statistics gathered from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in which they have ana- 
lyzed what the unemployment figures 
have really meant through the years. I 
believe that these two articles speak for 
themselves and should be carefully con- 
sidered by the Members of Congress and 
by the public as a whole because they 
give a more realistic picture of what the 
facts really are. I include the following 
two articles: “Who are the Unemployed: 
Weighing the Impact of a Different Kind 
of Jobless” by J. W. Anderson of the 
Washington Post, Saturday, February 5, 
1972, and “The Outlook: Appraisal of 
Current Trends in Business and Finance” 
by John O’Riley, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Monday, February 7, 1972. 

The articles follow: 
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WEIGHING THE IMPACT OF A DIFFERENT KIND 
OF JOBLESS 


(By J. W. Anderson) 


Last month 5,447,000 Americans were un- 
employed. Since they cast a considerable 
shadow over the coming presidential cam- 
paign, it is worth inquiring who they are. 
They differ sharply from the unemployed 
in the last recession a decade ago, and that 
difference has political importance. 

Out of the 5.4 million, 1.3 million were un- 
der 20 years old. Nearly 1.2 million were look- 
ing for part-time work (including half of the 
adolescents). There were 4.4 million unem- 
ployed whites, and one million nonwhites. 
Just under 1.7 million of the unemployed 
were adult women. There were 400,000 un- 
employed Vietnam veterans. 

Half of the 5.4 million were out of work 
because they had lost their jobs, and one- 
ninth because they had left their jobs vol- 
untarily. The others were re-entering the 
labor market, or had never worked before. 

An unemployment rate is a percentage. 
That is why the rate in 1971 was lower than 
in 1961, although the number of people un- 
employed was substantially higher. The 
population is growing, and the part of it in 
the employable age bracket is growing even 
faster. 

In 1961, there were 4.7 million people out 
of work and the rate was 6.7 per cent. Last 
year the rate was 5.9 per cent, but there were 
5 million unemployed. 

President Nixon has apparently decided 
that, as a matter of election-year strategy, 
he can tolerate a relatively high unemploy- 
ment rate. The explanation lies in the chang- 
ing character of unemployment. 

In weighing the impact of unemployment 
economists look closely at the rate for mar- 
ried men. They are the most likely to be sup- 
porting others, and the least likely to have 
others on whom to lean. Most people regard 
it a much more serious matter for a mid- 
dle-aged man to be unemployed than his 
teen-aged son, or his wife. 

Throughout 1961, the unemployment rate 
for married men was 4.6 per cent. In 1971, 
it was only 3.2 per cent. Among adult wom- 
en as well, the 1971 rate was a shade lower 
than in the earlier recession. 

The big difference was in the much heay- 
ier unemployment among adolescents and 
single men, particularly those in their 20s. 
In both recessions the unemployment rate 
for adolescents was the same—about 17 per 
cent. But a decade ago there were only about 
4.9 million people between 16 and 20 in the 
labor force, compared with 7.5 million last 
year. That meant 830,000 of them unem- 
ployed in 1961, but 1.3 million of them un- 
employed in 1971. 

While unemployment rates for mature and 
experienced workers are generally down in 
this recession, there is one very visible ex- 
ception. The rate for professional and tech- 
nical workers was 2.0 in 1961, but 2.9 in 1971. 
The jump refiects the aerospace layoffs. 

White collar unemployment generally is 
up, from 3.3 per cent in the earlier recession 
to 3.7 per cent in this one. Not all of it is 
due to the tight budget for space. One spe- 
cialist attributes it to the unusually long 
period of business prosperity between reces- 
sions. Corporations put on heavy headquar- 
ters and research staffs in the good years but, 
when the weather changed, began unloading 
people who were not directly related to pro- 
duction. 

The geographical pattern of unemploy- 
ment has shifted strikingly over the past 
10 years. In the 1961 recession West Virginia 
had the highest unemployment in the na- 
tion, 13.5 per cent. Last year its rate was 6.9 
per cent. In Pennsylvania 9.2 per cent of the 
work force was unemployed in the last re- 
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cession, 5.2 per cent this time, The Appala- 
chian states generally came through 1971 
relatively well. Kentucky and Tennessee were 
both below the national average rate. 

The state of Washington, in vivid con- 
trast, had a rate of 6.4 per cent in 1961, 11.1 
per cent this time. California, in 1961, ranked 
17th among the states in unemployment. 
In 1971 it ranked fifth, tied at 7.0 per cent 
with New Jersey and Massachusetts—two 
states with which it has little in common 
but a heavy concentration of high-tech- 
nology industries. 

Another instructive comparison lies in the 
figures for non-whites, who have not been 
hit nearly so hard by this recession as in 
the past. In 1961 the non-white unemploy- 
ment rate was 12.4 per cent, but in 1971 it 
was 9.9 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics studied this 
difference carefully and offered four reasons 
for it. The massive cutbacks in the aerospace 
industries have hit very few blacks, since not 
many blacks were ever employed in it. But 
it also appears that, throughout the economy, 
enough blacks are moving into the more 
secure job categories to affect the national 
averages. Although there is no hard evidence, 
the Bureau surmises that some employers 
may now be making conscious efforts not to 
carry out the customary sweeping layoffs of 
mainly black labor forces. Finally, among the 
youngest and least secure, it appears that 
job-hunting in 1971 was sufficiently dis- 
couraging that many blacks simply dropped 
out of the labor force altogether. Once a per- 
son stops looking for a job he is not counted 
at all, either as employed or unemployed. 

That brings up the interesting question of 
the definition of unemployment, and how the 
government computes the rate. The process 
begins with the third week of each month, 
when 1,000 Census Bureau specialists call on 
50,000 households to ask who was working 
the previous week—and who was not. 

The census taker never asks if a person 
is unemployed. Unemployment is very care- 
fully defined, and the census taker instead 
asks a series of precise questions that lead 
to a precise answer. A worker on strike has 
no paycheck and may consider himself un- 
employed. But the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
does not. On the other hand a man caught 
in a short layoff may consider himself to have 
a job. The BLS computer counts him as 
unemployed. 

A person is unemployed if he has not 
worked (unless he was on strike, or sick, or 
on vacation, and so forth) and if he has 
taken some step within the past four weeks 
to find a job (or is registered with an em- 
ployment agency, or a union). He must be 
currently available for work. Seasonal work- 
ers, in their off seasons, are not counted 
either way. 

There has been a good deal of academic 
controversy over the requirement that a per- 
son must actually have actively sought work 
in order to be counted as unemployed. Some 
economists argued that people will stop ask- 
ing for jobs if they know that none are 
available. These people ought to be counted 
as unemployed, the argument goes, if they 
are ready and able to work. 

But whether a person thinks that he is 
ready and able to work may depend on how 
he feels at the moment when the census 
taker knocks on his door. The unemployment 
index is the most controversial statistic that 
the government publishes, and the men who 
compute it do not want anything in it that 
depends on how people happened to feel 
when they were polled. Whether a person has 
sought work is a factual question and, the 
Bureau concludes, it gives a former figure. 

Since the basic purpose of the index is not 
merely to encourage Democratic candidates 
but to measure the underlying strength of 
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the economy the monthly figure is adjusted 
to compensate for the usual ups and downs 
of the seasons. But seasonal adjustment is far 
from an exact science. It is no more than a 
reflection of previous years’ patterns. When 
the pattern is changing, the seasonal adjust- 
ment can have peculiar effects. 

The sudden dip in the unemployment rate 
last June was wholly the product of the 
mathematics of seasonal adjustment. Al- 
though the administration hailed it with joy 
at the time, the reduction proved to be a 
computational mirage and soon evaporated. 

Christmas makes the December and Jan- 
uary rates a bit dubious. The vast movements 
in and out of the labor market require large 
and tricky seasonal adjustments. 

We shall get our next top-quality index 
next spring, when the Bureau publishes the 
March figure. March is a month with very 
little seasonal movement and statisticians 
call it a “benchmark” period. (August is an- 
other one.) 

On the subject of accuracy, one may note 
that a fluctuation of one-tenth of a per- 
centage point, in the total unemployment 
rate, is not statistically significant. A change 
from 6.1 per cent to 6.0 per cent is as likely 
to reflect sampling error as any real change 
in the economy. But two-tenths of a per- 
centage point almost certainly indicates real 
change. Or smaller changes over several con- 
secutive months—from 6.1 to 6.0 to 5.9— 
would be significant. 

The number of unemployed added to the 
number of employed people equals the na- 
tional labor force, currently about 87 million. 
It has been growing rapidly in recent years, 
and that is why the number of jobs can keep 
breaking records (as the President rather 
plaintively points out) while the number of 
jobless stays high. 

Lowering the unemployment rate is not 
simply a matter of more jobs. It means add- 
ing jobs faster than the labor force is grow- 
ing. 

In the early 1960’s, the labor force was 
expanding at an average of about one mil- 
lion people a year. But since 1965 it has 
been increasing at an average of about 1.6 
million a year. The reason for the accelera- 
tion is, of course, the postwar baby boom. 

The number of jobs in this country was 
rising strongly last summer and early fall. 
But the tentative figures for the past several 
months hint that the rise may be flattening 
out. If the next several months confirm this 
pattern, the administration will have to step 
up the stimulants sharply, not to lower the 
unemployment rate, but merely to keep it 
from rising higher. 

APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 

Would you believe that nearly eight mil- 
lion new jobs have been generated by the 
U.S. economy in the past five years? That’s 
more jobs than there are men, women, and 
children in the great metropolis of New York 
City. Well, such is the case. And, almost 
without notice, the country’s bustling army 
of job-holders has climbed above 80.5 million 
for the first time in history. It is as good a 
starting point as any for another effort to 
help keep the “unemployment situation” in 
perspective. 

Writing in this newspaper last week, Geof- 
rey H. Moore, who heads the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, stressed 
the importance of watching not just the un- 
employment figures but also the trend of 
employment as a key to the country’s eco- 
nomic health. And his point was well made. 
The unemployment gets the public attention 
while the gains in job-holder numbers are 
often ignored. 

The table below traces the growth of all 
civilian employment since 1966. Totals 
through 1971 are yearly averages. The 1972 
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figure is the seasonally adjusted total for 
last month, released over the week-end along 
with the January unemployment rate fig- 
ures of 5.9%. 


Employment 
72, 895, 000 
74, 372, 000 
75, 920, 000 
77, 902, 000 


80, 636, 000 


How do unemployment and employment go 
up at the same time? The answer lies in what 
is meant by the “unemployed,” In the public 
mind it just means people who have lost 
their jobs, who have been laid off, fired. But 
that isn’t the whole story at all. The “unem- 
ployed” total also includes, in addition to 
many who have quit their jobs, many, many, 
more who either have never worked before 
or have decided to look for a job again after 
having been out of the labor force for some 
time. In this group are many teen-agers and 
housewives. 

Actually, the people who are jobless be- 
cause they have been laid off constitute only 
some 40% to 50% of all those listed as “un- 
employed,” 

To put the employment-unemployment 
thing in focus, take one simple example. 
Suppose a man is fired. He is unemployed. 
Now, suppose his wife, who hasn't worked 
outside the home in a long time, decides she 
had better look for a job. She, until she finds 
one, is unemployed. Finally, suppose their 
teen-age son, wanting to help if he can, 
starts looking for work after school, but 
doesn’t find anything immediately. He is 
unemployed. 

In this case you have one job lost while 
unemployment goes up by three. If, at the 
same time, you have two other men getting 
new jobs, the result is: employment up one, 
unemployment up three. 

This pattern does not bespeak a recession- 
ary period. In real recessions, the total num- 
ber of people employed either stops rising or 
falls. And in serious economic slumps, the 
employment shrinkage can be massive. 

Maybe it is natural that this is forgotten. 
The country hasn’t had a really bad period 
economically in thirty-odd years. The ranks 
of those who remember the last one are thin- 
ning. For millions who neither remember it 
nor read history, it just didn’t exist. So, for 
the record, here’s what happened to payrolls 
in the 1930s. 

Employment 
47, 630, 000 
45, 480, 000 
42, 400, 000 
38, 940, 000 
38, 760, 000 


That was some nine million workers— 
about 20 of every 100 working—being 
dumped off the payrolls within a short 36 
months, 


And in speaking of the 1930s we are not ex- 
actly talking about ancient times. The era 
after all was well into the 20th Century. It 
was, in fact, the last full, relatively peaceful 
decade before we entered the period that has 
included, in sequence, World War II, the 
cold War, the Korean War, and the Vietnam 
conflict. 

Throughout the full stretch of the 1930s 
(not just the bottom of the recession) the 
unemployment rate on a full-year basis never 
fell below 14%. For four years in the period, 
it was 20% or higher. These rates as applied 
to today’s 85-million labor force would mean 
staggering multitudes of out-of-work people. 


Keening in mind today’s approximately 


five million unemployed as a yardstick, here’s 
what it would look like. 
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Unemp. 
Rate 1972 Equiv. 
13, 600, 000 
20, 400, 000 
21, 200, 000 
18, 700, 000 
17, 000, 000 
14, 400, 000 
11, 900, 000 
16, 100, 000 
14, 400, 000 
12, 700, 000 
This is not an attempt to be sensational by 
pulling up a chronicle of what everybody 
hopes is the dead past. Rather it is an effort 
to offer a historical backdrop for any realistic 
wrestling with the question: What is “nor- 
mal” unemployment? 

Certainly “normal” can't be assumed to be 
the same as “ideal.” The 4%-or-less level may 
quite legitimately be taken as a near-ideal 
target. But there is, thus far at least, mighty 
little cause to consider it “normal.” The 
country has only had it in periods of war 
effort when much manpower was either in 
uniform or defense industry production or 
both. But that’s about it. 

In the 1960s, which saw the longest stretch 
of recession-free economic activity in modern 
times, the unemployment rate never was 
below 5.2% for any full year until U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam was sharply stepped 


up. 

“Five million people out of work” may 
sound like a lot even in a nation of nearly 
210 million—and even if nearly a million and 
a half of the jobless are school-kid teen-agers. 
But even in World War II 1943, with the job- 
less rate at a tiny 1.9%, there were still over 
@ million people listed as “unemployed.” And 
in 1969, with the Vietnam effort pushing the 
jobless rate down to 3.5%, nearly three mil- 
lion were classified as “unemployed.” 


THE SUPERCITIES 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, not 
a day goes by without the problems 
which plague our cities—transportation, 
housing, the shifting economic base, pol- 
lution—appearing as front-page head- 
lines or as major newsstories in the eve- 
ning’s telecast. 

These problems, like the cities them- 
selves, are man made. The larger our 
cities, the more monstrous these prob- 
lems become. Our supercities seem to 
have more problems than they can cope 
with effectively. The plight of our super- 
cities is understandably the major argu- 
ment for meaningful, increased Federal 
assistance. 

The problems are, moreover, not only 
national but international in scope. Four 
of the major international supercities— 
London, Moscow, Tokyo, and New York— 
are the subject of a major article in the 
February 16 Sunday Boston Globe, “The 
Supercities: Can They Cope?” 

Last year, Globe assistant managing 
editor and chief foreign correspondent, 
Crocker Snow, Jr., and Dan Dimancescu, 
director of the nonprofit cities project 
in Cambridge, Mass., traveled to these 
four giant cities and conducted detailed 
interviews with the various city leaders. 
The comparative conditions delineated 
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in the following article are particularly 
informative as a comprehensive intro- 
duction to the supercity and its similar- 
ity of character despite geographic 
location. 

The mayors of Paris, Peking, Moscow, 
London, and New York have already 
responded favorably to the suggestion of 
Tokyo’s Governor, Ryokichi Minobe, to 
hold a “supercity conference” sometime 
late this year or early in 1973. The con- 
ference will probably be attended by the 
political leaders of at least 10 of the 
major world cities and will focus on the 
mutual concerns of the world’s giant 
cities. 

As the Globe article points out, a 
livable, more civilized future for our 
cities is up to each of us and each of 
these giant cities may have answers use- 
ful for the others. 

I strongly endorse this proposed con- 
ference and urge my colleagues to do the 
same. The articles follow: 

[From the Boston Globe, Feb. 6, 1972] 
Superciry PROLOG 


Tokyo, Moscow, London and New York, 
much like the men who lead them, have 
much in common. Their differences are ones 
of detail and degree. 

Despite their distance and political isola- 
tion from one another, there has always been 
some common talk and exchange. This has 
been more than incidental. It has been more 
than just an exchange of keys or New York 
and Tokyo calling themselves “sister cities.” 
The commonality can be found in the prob- 
lems and in the search for solutions. 

Though it is not always fully acknowl- 
edged, some practical plagiarism has taken 
place between the giant cities. British urban- 
ologist William Robson, who has written a 
book “Moscow in the Making—1925 to 1967,” 
claims that the Russian capital's concept of a 
green belt, its developemnt of suburban 
satellite towns, and its emphasis on popula- 
tion limitation are all copied from London. 

Nowadays, the city planners and executives 
quite often read the same books. They echo 
each other’s jargon with words like “citizen 
feedback,” “social overhead,” “infrastruc- 
ture,” and “overspill.” The interplay goes 
beyond this; today both London and Tokyo 
are introducing a planned-program-budget- 
ing system (PPBS) modelled after that first 
developed in the Pentagon and introduced 
in New York city government a few years 
ago. 

"With this and other precedents to look to, 
the city leaders are beginning to recognize 
that their destinies may be more similar than 
not. The theme kept coming up in a series of 
interviews with each of the chief executives 
last spring: 

Tokyo's Minobe was visionary. He suggested 
a formal conference of five giant cities— 
Tokyo, Moscow, London, New York and 
Paris—as a first step, and the development of 
a new diplomacy “not based on a nation to 
nation basis ... but on a big city to big city 
basis.” 

New York’s Lindsay was simple and 
straightforward. He characterized relation- 
ships between giant cities on an interna- 
tional scale as “a growing thing in the 
future ... because city life is getting more 
complicated.” 

Moscow's Promyslov was statistical and 
sanguine. “Now at this moment we have 
contacts with 49 other cities around the 
world,” he said last March. “We visit peri- 
odically and exchange specialists. Unfortu- 
nately, we haven’t those kinds of contacts 
with the United States yet. But I fully agree 
with Mr. Minobe’s view that giant cities 
problems are similar. The more we meet the 
better.” 
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And London's Plummer, who of the four 
has recently taken to traveling abroad the 
most, was pragmatic. “What we badly need is 
a small league of the very big capital cities 
who meet every two years on a carefully 
planned agenda for a short time to discuss 
their common problems, Most of these con- 
ferences I go to are concerned with small 
towns, even villages. And you find yourself 
arguing with some fellow with two villages 
up in the Apennines and he’s worried about 
a number of goats. We should get into a 
position where we concentrate our efforts on 
the very, very real problems of big cities.” 

Late last summer and fall, Governor Mi- 
nobe traveled first to New York and then 
to Paris, London and Moscow in turn to 
promote his idea and try to get agreement 
on an initial conference in Tokyo late this 
year. 

A maverick American Republican turned 
Democrat. A Russian Communist. A British 
Conservative. And a Japanese Socialist. If 
the proposed conference actually takes place 
this year, it may begin to answer the question 
of whether it is realistic for giant cities to 
establish a new kind of direct diplomacy, and, 
more important, whether this could help 
to make their mutual problems more 
solvable, 


THE SUPERCITIES 
(By Crocker Snow, Jr.) 

“God made the country, and man made the 
town,” wrote British poet William Cowper 
in 1785. 

Almost 200 years later; man is not so sure 
he wants to take the credit. The town evolved 
into the city, the city to the giant city, and 
this most extreme example of mankind's col- 
lectivist characteristics has now become one 
of our biggest dilemmas. 

Today we are tempted to think of the giant 
city as a self-magnifying organism, an urban 
Andromeda strain, a product of natural forces 
which have grown beyond our control. 
Whether the giant city can be made more 
civilized than it currently is or whether it 
must be unmade first is a fundamental ques- 
tion facing those who live in it and lead it. 

Tokyo, Moscow, London and New York are 
four notable entrants in the supercity sweep- 
stakes. Each one has a population of well over 
five million. Each serves as an economic epi- 
center of a highly industrialized nation. 
Each, with the exception of New York, serves 
as & political capital as well. 

Each of these cities has a character of its 
own reflecting those of its nation-state. 

Tokyo—the largest city in history, an in- 
comprehensible warren of roiling sidestreets 
and rising skyscrapers, symbolic in both its 
drama, and its deficiencies of all Japan today. 

Moscow—a well-planned and well-executed 
center of the Soviet Socialist Republic, with 
a beautiful public transit system but little 
inherent vitality to attract people from one 
end of the sterile city to the other. 

London—tich in the antiquities and ameni- 
ties of life, but showing some of the peeling 
paint and tired blood that Great Britain her- 
self shows, 

New York—Fun City gone sour, the one- 
time virile Gulliver prince being tied down 
by the Lilliputians of urban life. 

These four cities have faces and identities 
all their own, But the common conditions 
to be found in each one are even more notice- 
able. “Go ahead, stand on any street corner 
in Moscow or New York or London,” says a 
Soviet city official. “It’s all the same, masses 
of people, cars, noise, buildings, concrete and 
so on.” 

Most of the biggest question marks are 
common too. Whether to inhibit or encour- 
age further concentration in the center; 
where and how to build houses and roads and 
subways, and how to pay for them; how to 
effect environmental control of industrial 
and human waste without strangling the 
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economic life of the city; whether to encour- 
age citizen participation in government, and, 
if so, how best to integrate it with the city's 
planning process, 

Tokyo, Moscow and London, every bit as 
much as New York, are faced with having 
to quicken their pace in order to stay where 
they are. In the words of one urbane ur- 
banologist, the giant city dilemma is whether 
they can outrun their “exogenous” factors. 

One part of the answer may be found in 
the question of whether they can learn to 
learn from one another. 

It is an arguable proposition that cities 
like these, of a similar giant size in a broadly 
similar setting, and despite their very dis- 
similar political systems, face very similar 
problems. With this comes the corollary: 
because of their different political systems 
and principals, do the cities often seek dif- 
ferent answers to their similar problems? 
Which leads to the tempting conclusion that 
there may be solutions to be found in one 
that could be applied to the other. 

This might be called the giant city syl- 
logism. A close examination of Tokyo, Mos- 
cow and London in turn, can provide a tell- 
ing insight into other giant cities, especially 
New York. 

The most important common demoninator 
for the giant cities is of course their size. 
It is a foremost issue city officials and plan- 
ners must face. Do you push emigration over 
immigration? Is it advisable to delimit 
growth? If the answer is yes, then is it 
possible? 

The cities are finding quite different 
answers to these questions. Two of them, 
Moscow and London, have made conscious 
decisions to limit their population, and have 
effectively done so. Tokyo is beginning to 
talk about it in the face of ballooning growth 
which has put the population at more than 
11 million already. America’s representative 
in the super city class, New York, is typically 
taking a different position; city officials are 
pushing a new Master Plan for the future 
which promises more, not less, concentration 
on the island of Manhattan. 

The Moscow experience with population 
growth has been exaggerated. Starting at the 
time of the Russian Revolution in 1917 (a 
benchmark that even Soviet urban and dem- 
ographic studies all seem to date from), 
Moscow has grown from under two million 
to its present size of over seven million. 

The growth has been in line with the phi- 
losophy of Karl Marx who preached the 
“idiocy of rural life.” “The city is not just 
one of the forms present in existing society,” 
he wrote. “It is the model for this society and 
it will predominate in the contemporary 
period,” 

In Russia today, the city is seen as a mech- 
anism for developing “socialist man,” and 
the rise in city living has been nationwide. 
The urban population of Russia has in- 
creased from 24 to 134 million in 50 years. 
Fifty-seven percent of the country’s popula- 
tion now lives in cities, which is, in total 
urban population, second only to the U.S. 

But as natural and non-revisionist as this 
trend may have been, the Soviet penchant 
for planning has been operating against any 
further migration to Moscow. The strategies 
to restrict urban growth in one place and 
encourage it in another are developed in 
national planning institutes. Throughout 
Russia today, there is deliberate limitation 
of population growth in cities with over 500,- 
000 people. 

One of the distinctive features of Moscow 
among the giant cities is its spaciousness, 

The ubiquitous Soviet plans and charts in- 
dicate 33 square meters of greenery per Mus- 
kovite, which compares to a nation-wide 
Soviet city average of 20-25, and to a paltry 
figure of less than one square meter per 
person of greenery (.079 to be precise) in 
downtown Tokyo wards. The space of course 
is far easier to come by in a socialist state 
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with no private property. It is Just as highly 
valued, however. “We must fight to keep 
these figures working for us,” says Nicholas 
Ullas, the city’s chief planner. “We must 
have a very rigid urban discipline to keep 
the green spaces open.” 

The same kind of urban discipline need not 
be applied to the population check. Because 
of the kind of control inherent in the Soviet 
system, with work permits for citizens and 
industries alike, effecting the population lim- 
itation becomes mainly an administrative 
matter. 

London, like Moscow, has a relatively stable 
population, In fact, London set the precedent 
in first attempting to check its population 
growth shortly after World War II. But un- 
like Moscow, the limitation in London had 
to develop out of a tradition of individual 
freedom. As Desmond Plummer, leader of 
the Greater London Council and thus the 
city’s chief executive, commented when 
asked about Moscow’s “urban discipline” for 
maintaining its green spaces, “It’s more like 
persuasion here than infliction of discipline 
... it’s all a question of tolerance here.” 

The tolerance of freedom has worked in 
this respect; London’s population has 
dropped by almost 700,000 since World War 
II. This has occurred partly through a British 
version of “reasoning together,” partly due 
to the commonplace western trend of migra- 
tion to the suburbs, and partly because of 
government incentives to businesses to lo- 
cate outside the city in satellite areas like 
Peterborough about 80 miles north of Lon- 
don. Today, migration out of London con- 
tinues at a rate of 90,000 a year, but with 
50,000 more births than deaths in the city 
annually, the continuing net loss is about 
40,000 yearly. 

Predictably, with the continuing popula- 
tion loss comes rising concern about a with- 
ering economic base. There are some who 
credit the population dip to date neither to 
positive planning nor personal preference but 


simply to the negative factor of the city’s— 


and the economic 
ennui. 

Strikes of public and private employees 
were almost a daily occurrence in London 
last winter. Henry Ford was at Whitehall 
threatening to pull his production plants out 
of Britain unless labor productivity in- 
creased. There is no particular need for the 
stiff upper lip in London today, but even the 
less dramatic “muddle through” spirit is be- 
ing challenged by a mood captured by some 
graffiti seen at a Hempstead phone booth: 
“Owing to lack of interest, tomorrow has 
been canceled.” 

For all of this economic concern—and it is 
very real among London leaders today—city 
planners project a population drop of an- 
other half million to 7.3 million in the next 
10 years. 

There is no special target figure to be 
achieved, however. Like the limitation ini- 
tially, the drop-off depends more on human 
motivation than limitation. 

This flexibility Is even reflected in the 
wording of the city's master plan: “What 
we are doing realistically, is to allow for a 
lower population than today. The aim is not 
to have the largest population in the world— 
we cheerfully cede this distinction to New 
York, Tokyo, Sao Paulo. Our aim is to main- 
tain London’s place in the esteem of man- 
kind. We must compare ourselves to our 
rivals not on the question of size but on 
beauty and amenity.” 

Tokyo today reeks of energy more than 
amenity. The sprawling metropolis on the 
edge of the Kanto Plain area of Japan's main 
island has become a place where the delicate 
Japanese Inn is overwhelmed by the flashiest 
Jumbo hotel and the quaintest muslin sweat 
shop is strangled by the most mechanized, 
modern textile mill. 

This situation wasn’t planned so much as 
it just happened. Today, as the city has 


nation’s—continuing 
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grown to be the largest ever known, both 
its unmatched charm and its unfettered 
commercialism stand in danger of suffoca- 
tion. 

Tokyo’s population growth happened 
amost overnight. When General Douglas 
MacArthur made his celebrated landing at 
outlying Atsugi Airfield in August 1945, the 
shattered city had a population of 3.5 million. 
Today it is estimated at 11.1 million, Its 
yearly growth rate is optimistically estimated 
at 100,000 a year. Projections peg the total 
at 33 million within a 60 mile radius by 1985. 

Tokyo is a little like an army which has 
outrun its supply lines and must stop and 
regroup. City officials and citizens recognize 
this, but it seems that the central govern- 
ment doesn’t. For Tokyo is viewed by the 
federal government and especially the domi- 
nant Liberal Democratic party as the main 
generator of what is commonly called Japan, 
Inc. 

Thus, the very nature of the cooperative 
business-banking-government enterprise of 
the country means that though there is talk 
about population control for Tokyo, the 
priority for effecting it is lacking. 

To date, the efforts to limit growth of the 
city lie in some new zoning laws for both 
businesses and residents—establishing so 
ealled urbanization and anti-urbanization 
areas—and in the reactionary stance which 
the city’s Socialist governor, Ryokichi Mino- 
be, has taken against the nation’s consuming 
growth ethic. But with federal authority and 
control in such problem areas as traffic, hous- 
ing, police and pollution, this has been more 
psychological than anything else. 

The three giant cities then are at different 
stages and of different minds in the popula- 
tion control game. In London, the popular 
consensus for limits is there and the pop- 
ulation is diminishing. In Moscow, the state 
decision is there, and the population has 
about stabilized. In Tokyo, the consensus is 
still developing and the population is still 
growing. 5 

Curiously, these cities’ closest American 
counterpart, and the one that many of them 
unconsciously look to for guidance, is in a 
different phase altogether. In New York of 
course, the American traditions of constitu- 
tional freedoms and personal mobility com- 
bine to make an arbitrary limitation on pop- 
ulation growth an almost inconceivable prop- 
osition. Yet worsening conditions have ac- 
complished something of the same end; for 
the last two decades, New York’s population 
has hovered at about 7.8 million. 

But though the total has been stable, 
the character of the population has shifted 
considerably. Those whom the sociolo- 
gists call the “upwardly mobile” have proven 
mobile indeed. The engineer and the gyne- 
cologist, the savings and loan executive and 
the television script writer—many of those 
who bring both money and vibrant ideas to 
the city, have packed up and left. 

Their place has been taken, by and large, 
by poorly educated blacks and Puerto Ricans. 
Since 1950, the white population of New York 
has dropped from 87 to 70 percent. The num- 
ber of blacks and Puerto Ricans has grown 
from 1 to 2.3 million. They come to New York 
for jobs and opportunity to find instead 
drugs, the numbers, dismal ghetto living con- 
ditions, and the overall frustrations of the 
non-producer in the midst of a hyper- 
productive environment. 

So New York has a stable population in 
total, but not in character. What is far more 
unusual about its current situation is the 
institutional talk of fostering more people, 
not fewer. 

Mayor Lindsay and some of his sub- 
ordinates don’t discuss this on television or 
at the press club. But the single most star- 
tling aspect of the city’s new master plan, 
fundamental to its six volumes and 450,000 
words, is the emphasis on more concentra- 
tion, not less. 
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The plan characterizes the island of Man- 
hattan as the “engine”, one to be strength- 
ened, not weakened, and promotes the posi- 
tives of urban concentration. The writers 
openly acknowledge their radicalism: “The 
planners in a number of the world’s capital 
cities have embraced the same philosophy. 
The thrust of their plans is to stop the growth 
of the center, to split up the activities and 
relocate them in outlying subcenters and new 
towns, But concentration is the genius of the 
city, its reason for being, the source of its vi- 
tality and its excitement. We believe the 
center should be strengthened, not weakened, 
and we are not afraid of the bogey of high 
density.” 

If the giant cities have some real differ- 
ences in their approach to population con- 
trol, both in what their plans and what their 
Officials call for, there is surprising consist- 
ency in what they recognize to be their major 
problems and priorities otherwise. 

In lengthy interviews earlier this year with 
the chief executive of each of the cities, 
almost the precise same concerns were ex- 
pressed. A smiling Governor Minobe, a sober 
Chairman Promsylov, a shirt-sleeved, joking 
Desmond Plummer, and an aggressive Mayor 
Lindsay, all mentioned housing and trans- 
portation as major problem areas. Each one 
mentioned pollution control too. Finally, 
unanimously and without prodding, each 
man held the tin cup and talked of the ques- 
tion of revenue and resources to do the job. 

The basic human need of shelter still 
haunts many an urban dweller in these four 
cities of the foremost developed countries of 
the world. 

In some respects, the Tokyo housing prob- 
lem is the most acute. This is due to both 
the city’s rapid rise in population and the 
nation’s unmatched economic growth which 
has triggered the proverbial revolution of ris- 
ing expectations. Today, in a nation which 
has built its postwar psyche on its economic 
success, the Tokyo worker finds himself liv- 
ing in a per capita space considerably smaller 
than the national average. Yasuo Hayashi 
and three co-workers at Sanyo Electric may 
share a single room with four tatami mats 
and a television set in order to be near the 
action at Rappongi district. The young white 
collar man, Tateo Matsunaga, may situate his 
wife and young son in a lousy two room flat 
so as to be near the central train terminal at 
Shibuya. But neither situation will sit well 
for long as the television tastes of the nation 
affect their living tastes too. In Tokyo today, 
more houses are needed, and better houses 
than those most Japanese have been used to 
are expected. A 1968 survey conducted by the 
city government classified 834,000 families or 
28 percent as living in under-their-level 
houses “viewed objectively”, and another 34 
percent as “subjectively discontented with 
their present house.” 

The major problem is not incentive or even 
building costs but the disproportionately 
high value of land in Tokyo’s metropolitan 
area. Land prices in the 23 innner wards in- 
creased 13.6 times from 1955 to 1967. Today 
the acquisition of land accounts for roughly 
50 percent of the new housing costs as com- 
pared to a New York figure of 20 to 30 per- 
cent. Tokyo’s land problem is compounded 
by the fact that almost 40 percent of the 
land is non-taxable, including such spacious 
US-controlled air bases at Atsugi, Tachikawa, 
Yokota in the city’s metropolitan area. 

In spite of the costs, however, 150,000- 
200,000 Tokyo homes are being built each 
year by a combination of city, state and pri- 
vate construction ventures, The housing goes 
up first but in many of the outlying areas, 
the associated attractions, the schools and 
stores and sports facilities, lag far behind. 

With Tokyo’s dilemma in mind, the virtue 
of Moscow's all-public real estate system is 
obvious. Even so, housing still constitutes a 
major problem in Russia’s capital city. In 
fact, it is the Moscow Soviet’s top priority. 
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Asked this Spring what he would most 
like to be remembered by for his years in 
office, Chairman Promyslov replied, “In the 
nearest five years, I would like to see every 
Muskovite with good, modern facilities ... 
his own apartment... and, soberly, I think 
this is within our capabilities to achieve.” 

Currently, the city’s apartments are lack- 
ing in both quantity and quality. The need 
for more will come as a surprise to the 
casual visitor to Moscow, for the city is 
ringed by vast blocks of apartment buildings. 
From the air these look almost like blocky, 
gray minefields guarding the entrance to the 
Kremlin. From the ground, their humanity is 
only slightly more apparent, The buildings 
are sterile and artificial looking in the pine 
forests outskirts of the city. Only the very 
latest models sport any lively embellishments 
like modest little shopping centers along the 
ground floor or the occasional gas station or 
playground. 

Moscow is now midway in a 20-year build- 
ing program. Some 120,000 of these apart- 
ment units are being erected a year. This is 
part of a grandiose 20-year, 2.2 million unit 
building plan which was begun in 1960. But 
the issue is quality more than quantity. 
Some of the apartments which Moscow first 
erected twenty years ago are reminiscent of 
the now abandoned barracks blocks raised by 
the British to aid the Hong Kong refugees, 
and even the newest reflect only a modest 
bow to styling. Esthetically, the most pleas- 
ing parts of Moscow are the ancient and often 
run-down pre-revolution buildings and even 
apartment dwellings in the center of town. 

If Tokyo’s housing problem is primarily 
one of numbers and Moscow’s increasingly 
one of character, London's difficulties are dif- 
ferent still, a matter of decaying capital 
plant. As the city with the most stable popu- 
lation of the three over the last 25 years, 
London is faced with the need for rehabili- 
tation and renewal more than initial con- 
struction. Almost a quarter of the city’s 
houses will be judged obsolete in the next 
twenty years. This, coupled with those due 
to go for roads and the like, makes a target 
figure of half a million new units by the 
1980s. 

As in Tokyo and New York, land cost is a 
problem. London land is said to cost four 
times what it does elsewhere in Great Brit- 
ain. Real estate profiteering has reached the 
extreme where a spanking new office building, 
the 33-story Centre Building in Tottingham 
Court has remained unoccupied for three 
years on the land speculation of its owners. 

But a more pressing problem in the hous- 
ing market just now is who will build what 
and under whose jurisdiction. In the city’s 
multi-tiered system of government, the 
boroughs of the lowest rung have tradi- 
tionally had the most responsibility in the 
matter, building almost three-quarters of the 
total. With the new regional government, 
some of this responsibility has shifted to the 
Greater London Council. Today, though 
Plummer and his chosen committee chair- 
men are all conservatives under the Conser- 
vative national government of Edward Heath, 
they complain about insufficient support and 
attention coming from the feds “across the 
river” (the parliament building and County 
Hall are directly across the Thames from 
each other.) 


In addition to a jurisdictional problem 
among the different levels of government, 
there is an important political one, too. Hous- 
ing as an issue in Britain is intricately tied 
to that of the growing numbers of ethnic 
minorities, especially Indians, West Indians 
and Pakistanis, in part of London like East 
End. The phenomenon itself is beginning to 
become a problem, as witness the actions of 
“Packy Bashers” in the streets and the state- 
ments of Enoch Powell in the halls of 
Parliament. 

Traditionally the Conservatives have been 
more guarded than the Laborites about gov- 
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ernment involvement in such affairs. Plum- 
mer today doesn’t hide his distaste for gov- 
ernment development of further low income 
housing like that in the East End, which he 
characterizes as a “concrete and asphalt 
jungle.” Thus the Labor opposition in the 
GLC attacks him for acquiring just 69 acres 
last year for public housing, and he counter- 
attacks with the response that instead of 
land, the GLC has arranged $60 million in 
loans for private housing associations. 

From this side of the Atlantic and the 
giant counterpart of New York, there is 
real agreement with the priority concern 
of Tokyo, Moscow and London on this front. 

“I think the number one area where we 
have problems is housing,“ remarked Mayor 
Lindsay in a recent interview. “And that’s 
because there is no national program at 
all ...you’ve got to have subsidies to do 
+S eye 

While soliciting more money for new hous- 
ing in New York, the city government is 
promoting decentralized programs. The 
mayor says he is convinced that in this area 
anyway, “centralization does not promote 
efficiency.” He cites as an example the fact 
that the new starts for low and middle 
income housing in Coney Island were five 
times as fast with local decision-making 
than with centralized. 

Overall for the giant cities, housing is a 
one dimensional kind of problem however. 
Most everyone in Tokyo or Moscow or Brook- 
lyn Heights can agree that it’s needed, and 
the only question is who will pay the bill. 
Another big problem common to the big 
cities, transportation, is not so simple. 

The transportation debate is probably the 
most complex and currently controversial 
that the big cities face. Should it be more 
roads or more subways? Where do you put 
them and how do you pay? It used to be 
safe to say that most everyone wanted new 
roads, only not here. Today not everyone 
does want the new roads if they mean more 
social displacement and more tax dollars 
going to the benefit of those who drive at 
the expense of those who don’t. 

“The great curse of giant cities,” says Prof. 
William Robson, a patriarch of city planning 
from the London School of Economics who 
has consulted for the city governments of 
Tokyo, London, New York, and even Moscow, 
“is the waste of time and energy of longer 
and longer travel journeys.” 

The curse is the same in Asia and Europe 
and America. Yet the situations are quite 
different. Unlike the US where the car came 
right on the heels of cattle as king, it is 
still in the nature of a luxury item in many 
other parts of the world. Where the car and 
highways have held sway in American urban 
transportation over the last thirty years, 
and often at the expense of mass transporta- 
tion, quite the reverse has been the case 
elsewhere. 

In London and Tokyo and Moscow, for ex- 
ample, the mass transit systems are generally 
in a happy state of use and public acceptance, 
and the pressure is for new roads to accom- 
modate all the freshly budding one-car 
families. 

For all the international trade prestige of 
the Japanese Toyota and Datsun, there is 
still precious little surface area in the coun- 
try for the native owner to use his native car, 
In fact the city has the smallest percent of 
land devoted to roads of any large city of the 
world; its eleven percent ratio compares 
poorly with the 35 percent in New York, the 
24 percent in Paris or the 18 percent in 
Nagoya, a Japanese city just a hundred miles 
to the south. 

Tokyo, like the country at large, has a 
small-road heritage, and the building boom 
occasioned by the summer Olympics now 
seven years back, had little effect on much of 
the road network beyond the most major 
thoroughfares. 

Since then, the city has put 570,000 million 
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yen in its road system, but a growth of city 
cars from 400,000 ten years ago to about two 
million now has swallowed any improvements 
whole. The frequency and unpredictability of 
massive traffic tieups means that the cautious 
traveler need allot 90 minutes to go from the 
center of town to Haneda Airport by taxi, 
while the subway run, with a switch to a 
direct monorail, consumes a half hour at 
most. 

For the Tokyo worker who just got a car 
two years ago, his Russian counterpart may 
be getting one in the decade ahead. Moscow, 
a city long noted for its superb subway sys- 
tem, expects a rise from about 200,000 cars at 
present to about a million over the next five 
years. The process is seen as both inevitable 
and desirable, a sign that the Russian con- 
sumer is holding his own with the capitalist 
one. It may even be a matter of state policy. 
“It is important that every person has free 
choice between public transportation and a 
private car,” declares Nicholas Ullas, one of 
the city’s chief planners. 

Moscow Officials are under no illusions 
about what this will mean. Much planning 
time and newspaper space is devoted to the 
question of what is called “automobilization.” 

If predictions hold true and the city’s 
automotive population increases five-fold in 
five years, then the planning must quickly 
turn into programs. Despite wide streets, 
compared, say with Tokyo's the poor feeder 
roads already spell minor five o'clock traffic 
jams at certain points of the main routes like 
Gorky Allee. Foreign observers mention that 
the only noticeable improvements in the 
last several years have been addition of more 
service stations and the erection of modern 
traffic signs. 

Clearly, Moscow's road maps need more 
heavy black lines. Two complete circum- 
ferential highways are planned as well as a 
couple of additional radial lines by 1980. 
“We are a planned economy and we can 
envision the problems in advance to some 
extent,” says Chairman Promyslov in dis- 
cussing this. “We are trying to minimize the 
effect on the city by planning in advance. 
This is our advantage.” 

Asked specifically about the problem of 
displacing people to build roads, he replied, 
“Of course, we have this problem, but you 
cannot imagine how big the scale of the 
work is. For instance, every year we are re- 
locating about 500,000 in Moscow ... and 
these problems of transportation, future 
traffic and relocating people are our daily 
concerns. Ultimately,” said Promyslov’s chief 
planner in further explanation of this, “the 
intertests of the whole city must dictate. 
That is why we must have our finger on 
the full pulse.” 

To a Westerner, individuality seems to be 
the victim in this process. As one woman 
Official when asked this put it, “It’s like ad- 
dressing a letter here from abroad. You 
write ‘USSR’ first, then the city, the street 
and finally the individual. That’s the proper 
priority here.” 

Similar to Tokyo and Moscow, London 
feels it has an efficient and almost fully 
saturated public transportation system. Its 
91 miles of subway compares favorably with 
Tokyo’s 80 and Moscow's 85. Good use is 
made of the public facilities. “London,” 
points out the city’s master plan, “is the 
one place in the world where a man does not 
lose status because he rides on a bus, bowler- 
hatted and carrying his umbrella, and rubs 
shoulders with the typist or the boiler fitter.” 

Despite their reliance on the bus, trolley 
and subway, Londoners are far more oriented 
to the private auto than their counterparts 
in Tokyo or Moscow. Nevertheless, in the 
first years of Britain’s post-war recovery, 
all of the weight of public money was put on 
schools and housing. The city’s road system 
was neglected, and today London planners 
acknowledge being twenty years behind the 
United States in this. 
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Now the city administration is plotting 
and pushing some major new roadways. It is 
aiming at the completion of two new com- 
plete ringways and part of a third around 
the full circumference of the city in the 
next 30 years. 

The plans are full of civilizing schemes. 
Tenants in houses and apartments near new 
roads, for example, will have their rents 
lowered. Moreover, the highway people are 
selling the full blueprint on the basis of 
new roads helping, not hurting, the envi- 
ronment by pulling commuter and commer- 
cial traffic out of the little residential areas, 
and carrying the traffic straight to where it 
wants to go. 

The “roads issue” has become a matter of 
real public controversy in London today. 

The city's most organized and effective lob- 
bying organization, the London Motorways 
Action Group, has involved itself in the hot 
questions of human dislocations for highway 
locations—to the despair of the professionals 
planning the roadways. 

The dilemma is a common one. Describing 
a pitched battle about a proposed minor 
bypass in the residential area of Greenwich 
on the Thames, Peter Scott, the chairman of 
the city’s Planning and Transportation De- 
partment gestured to a huge, color-coded 
wall map. “When you're dealing with people 
about that,” he moaned pointing to a small 
patch of green amid the pervasive grays and 
browns of the more built-up parts of the 
city, “it’s very difficult to get them to con- 
sider all this,” indicating the whole metro- 
politan area. 

The soliloquy is echoed in planning cham- 
bers around the world. The fundamental 
pressures on both sides of the highway ques- 
tion will undoubtedly continue, and the di- 
lemma will too, As the London plan itself 
puts it, “We say we want to design a city 
fit for people, not for cars; but if we make 
the place totally impossible for cars, we may 
lose the people as well.” 

Highways and housing are essentially phys- 
ical matters. Do you build here, do you tear 
down there, and then, at what cost in social 
terms? A third common problem to the giant 
cities around the world, the question of 
ecology and pollution control, is somewhat 
less tangible but is every bit as real. The lone- 
ly plea of the conservationist from remote 
parts ten years ago has of course become a 
popular chorus for pollution control from the 
industrialized parts of the world today. The 
giant cities especially. 

Tokyo, with its swelling population, its 
poor planning, its heavy preponderance of 
small industries of less than 300 workers, and 
its location on the edge of Honshu'’s Kanto 
Plain with a prevailing onshore wind, has one 
of the severest pollution problems in the 
world. The kind of occurrence of July, 1970, 
when 40 Tokyo girls in a senior high school 
were stricken with nausea and fainted due 
to photo-chemical smog, the increasing inci- 
dence of “etai-etai” (literally “ouch-ouch”) 
rashes from cadmium waste and the “Mina- 
mata disease” from mercury have triggered 
public awareness about the problem and 
prompted some fresh government actions to 
help solve it, 

Within days of the smog crisis of 1970, 
a central national headquarters of anti- 
environmental pollution was called for within 
the federal cabinet with Prime Minister Sato 
as superintendent. The police organized a 
pollution patrol squad to help combat ex- 
haust fumes from cars and trucks, and a 
special session of the city’s Metropolitan As- 
sembly was held to prepare plans for an anti- 
environmental-pollution bureau. 

This crisis was an important catalyst; it 
prompted something of an “I told you so” 
attitude on the part of city officials. Tokyo’s 
Governor Minobe and lesser officials had, 
figuratively, been breathing hard over the 
pollution problem for some time. A White 
Paper which was published by the city in 
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March 1970 defined three “public nuisances” 
as air pollution, water contamination and 
noises. A city-wide Environmental Protection 
Ordinance, established at the same time, in- 
cluded a blunt preamble about the causes: 
“It may be said that public hazards have 
their sources in industry and cities which 
man created, and are evidently social 
calamities.” 

Lately, the pollution issue has become very 
much a political one in Tokyo. 

Minobe made much of this theme during 
his highly successful re-election campaign 
last March: His “I Can See Mt. Fuji” cam- 
paign song combined social commentary with 
popular harmonizing. His blue and white 
campaign button, the colors symbolizing blue 
sky and cleaner air for Tokyo, was once more 
much in evidence. (He was the first Japanese 
politician to use such a button four years 
ago; in this election his supporters contrasted 
his color scheme with the green and orange 
buttons of his opponent, Hatano, which they 
said symbolized power and energy and thus 
the growth-cum-pollution ethic of the LDP). 

The new politics of pollution control has 
begun to have some effect. Agreements for 
purifying exhaust emissions have been 
reached with Tokyo’s power and electric 
companies. In mid-summer, the federal gov- 
ernment formally established its Environ- 
mental Agency under a new cabinet-level of- 
ficer who immediately called for legislation 
requiring industrial corporations to bear re- 
sponsibility and compensate for any pollution 
damage “regardless of fault”. In July, the 
Mitsui Mining and Smelting Co. of Tokyo 
made a 66 million yen settlement with 31 
persons plagued with etai-etai from cad- 
mium waste at the company’s zinc produc- 
tion plant in Kamioka. 

Still, there is a gigantic task ahead in con- 
trolling all aspects of the problem. “Honey 
bucket men” and “night soil” trucks are more 
common carriers of Tokyo’s human sewage 
than are pipes; little over 40 percent of the 
city is yet tied into a sewage system. A 
survey by the city government last spring 
uncovered the discouraging fact that just 
under half (49.4%) of all the drinking wells 
in seven selected wards of Tokyo are polluted 
by unhealthy levels of colitis germs and other 
bacteria. 

Unlike Tokyo, Moscow of course doesn't 
have any political problems with pollution 
control. In fact, city officials go so far as to 
say that they have no problems with pollu- 
tion at all. “We have a system of fines and 
anyone violating pollution rules faces a great 
expense,” said Chairman Promysiov in an 
interview last spring. “Under our criminal 
codes, we have norms and rules and it is not 
safe for bosses to break them.” 

One of the big elements is Moscow's 
favor is the extent of natural gas used for 
heating and energy. The city's first major gas 
pipeline, Saratov, was commissioned in 1946, 
and now there are five in all with the long- 
est coming from central Asia and a new one 
coming up from the south in Iran. With 
single heating units for immense apart- 
ment blocks, the city is already 70 percent 
heated and powered by natural gas. Promy- 
sloy says this figure will become 98 percent 
during the next Five Year Plan ending in 
1975. 

Aside from the gas, Moscow has some other 
things going for it in the clean air line. The 
basis of its inner city transportation is the 
impressive Metro which is electrically pow- 
ered. Car and truck exhaust is still relatively 
minor due to lack of numbers. A city fact 
sheet puts the question in characteristically 
immodest perspective stating that, “Moscow 
has largely succeeded in getting rid of smoke, 
soot, cinders and slag, those formerly inevita- 
ble companions of any industrial city.” 

Like Tokyo which has in recent years com- 
pelled some 600 factories to move out of 
the center city. Moscow has begun to en- 
courage the emigration of small polluting 
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industries to the nation’s new industrial 
region in the Ural Mountains. Apparently 
the move is not always voluntary. “Some- 
times overall state interests and those of the 
city don’t always coincide,” says planner 
Bernard Ullas. “Certain industries don’t 
want to leave, so we need discipline and the 
mayor must display great vigilance.” 

Still, for all of Moscow’s overbearing con- 
fidence about its pollution control, one ap- 
proaching the city by air—just as in many 
a Western city—is likely to be first aware of 
it by a thin layer of haze and smog in an 
otherwise clear environment. To the stroll- 
er, the city, like most Western ones, is clad 
in industrial drab. Of Moscow’s water sup- 
Ply, Chairman Promyslov reports there’s 
fishing again in the Moscow River within 
the city limits, but acknowledges that, “Be- 
fore we had no fish in Moscow and now we 
have some fish, but still, I can admit, we 
have more fishermen than fish.” 

Moscow's pride in its pollution control is 
matched in part by London’s, Asked at the 
end of a two hour interview if anything 
had been neglected, Desmond Plummer, Lead- 
er of the Greater London Council, replied: 
“Well, I would say that we've got a good 
story to tell about the environment in 
London.” 

So they do. London air seems noticeably 
cleaner in the last few years. Ambitious 
scrubbing programs on the exteriors of some 
of the city’s historic buildings have been 
undertaken. With the cleaner air, the value 
of the washing has endured; and one now 
feels like running a hand along the antique 
lines of St. Paul’s Cathedral, say, without 
gloves on. Like Promyslov, Plummer men- 
tions the fishing, but he says that Londoners 
are now throwing them back. 

Pollution control, particularly air pollu- 
tion, is a matter of dividend responsibility 
in Britain. Certain major guidelines were es- 
tablished by the national government long 
ago. The Alkali Act for example was written 
in 1865, just ten years after Charles Dickens’ 
treatment of post industrial England in 
“Hard Times” and his vivid description of the 
mythical burg of Coketown, a place “of 
red brick, or of brick that would have been 
red if the smoke and ashes had allowed it; 
but as matters stood it was a town of un- 
natural red and black like the painted face of 
a savage.” 

Today, the Alkali inspectorate still is a 
watchdog over the pollution problem 
nationally. 

By and large in the city, however, the 
authority for environmental standards re- 
sides with the boroughs as opposed to the 
Greater London Council. This is because 
pollution is considered a matter of public 
health. Potentially, such a situation could 
pose a big problem for the city, since the 
effects from one careless or industrially- 
zoned borough could blow over to a more 
fastidious neighbor. 


But generally, the city and the boroughs 
have pulled together on this. This kind of 
coal which Charles Dickens wrote about has 
been largely eliminated, and coal fireplaces 
in apartments in Chelsea and other bor- 
oughs are boarded over and stamped by a 
local inspector to prevent their further use. 
City officials speak of a 75 percent decrease 
of smoke since 1958, and a 40 percent drop- 
off in sulphur dioxide. Last winter, the Al- 
kali people reported London’s air as cleaner 
than that of Brighton on the Channel. “Lon- 
don smog is a thing of the past,” says Des- 
mond Plummer with a smile. “It just doesn’t 
happen.” 

The idea of London’s chief executive talk- 
ing up the city’s nature and wildlife en- 
dowments with a straight face is one that 
city dwellers from elsewhere such as New 
York where even the maintenance of clean 
streets seems illusory, will find hard to 
swallow. 
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Yet this is just the case. Plummer, who 
has made a hobby of gardening, can wax 
almost zoological on the subject of the city’s 
cleaner air and water. “It’s had a number 
of side effects such as the doubling of the 
number of species of birds in London over 
ten years ago,” he exclaimed in an interview. 
“There’s a kestrel nesting on the County Hall 
roof. And the Thames is getting much 
cleaner. There’s nearly fifty species of fish 
in the river now. The fishermen are still a 
peculiar race ... they catch them and put 
them back in again. Even in the last few 
months sea trout have been caught in the 
Fullom power station right up as far as the 
first lock. Smelt is being caught. All sorts of 
odd things. The power stations are complain- 
ing about the number of shrimp caught 
in the intakes. I mean two tons of 
shrimp...” 

Housing, highways and pollution control 
then are three big issues with which big city 
leaders around the world find themselves 
preoccupied. This will come as no surprise 
to the city soul in America where the themes 
are common also. 

Still, as any American city dweller has been 
told in almost repeat-after-me fashion, the 
major touchstone for solutions is money. New 
roads and new transit systems, new apart- 
ment blocks and renovated brownstones, 
purifying devices and low sulphur fuel—all 
are costly. 

The New Yorker reads that his city and 
his state are each one billion dollars in debt. 
He reads of an expected $600 per man tax 
increase next year and a total of eleven new 
kinds of taxes proposed by Mayor Lindsay, 
and suspects that even this won't keep city 
services up to sunff. He senses that new dol- 
lars won’t help establish programs to solve 
the problems, so much as, negatively, help 
prevent the old programs from being cut 
back and thus the old problems from getting 
any worse. 

The cost factor in New York has become 
paramount. The city’s master plan blithely 
mentions a need of $52 billion between now 
and 1980 over anticipated revenues. The 
mayor, it seems, spends most of his time, 
cup in hand, peddling his programs in 
Albany and Washington. 

Symbolically, an interview with Lindsay 
last April was interrupted and foreshortened 
by a fiscal crisis and the mayor’s need to 
prepare an instant press release: “Today, the 
state started its new fiscal year without a 
budget. No budget is better than the one that 
has been proposed. The needs of our cities 
have been ignored.” And even more sym- 
bolically, rushing out of his basement office 
at Gracie Mansion to read the statement on 
an evening television news show, the mayor 
had to touch his secretary for some pocket 
money for the moment. 

With this kind of a fiscal atmosphere so 
prevalent in America, it is surprising to find 
the problem not nearly so acute in the other 
giant cities. Discussions with the political 
leaders and others in Tokyo, Moscow and 
London don't revolve around the subject of 
revenue. Part of the answer may be that one 
is less likely to plead the pauper to a visitor 
than to a cousin. But overall city claims on 
revenue sources don’t seem as great as in 
America today, and the supply seems some- 
how more solid. 

For example in Tokyo, Governor Minobe 
doesn’t complain of too little money so much 
as he complains of too little authority. Tokyo 
raises just 30 percent of its own budget, as 
compared to New York’s 65 percent, and its 
budget rose by 17 percent in 1970 as com- 
pared to New York’s rise of 25 percent. The 
quick answer to the difference is that Tokyo 
isn’t burdened with welfare costs which con- 
sume so much in New York. 

Welfare in New York now amounts to more 
than the total city budget in 1959. One bil- 
lion New Yorkers, one out of every seven in 
the city, are on welfare, and this costs Fed- 
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eral, state and city some $1.5 billion a year. 
These costs are rising for Tokyo too. In the 
city’s 1970-71 budget, the costs for support- 
ing what the Japanese call “unblessed 
people” rose by 76.8 percent, twice the per- 
centage increase in the next closest category. 
But still the total budget figure was just 
$116 million, or less than one-twelfth of 
New York’s, 

London’s “budgetary” inflation doesn't 
compare with New York’s, resting at about 
8 percent at present. So far the city’s main 
income has come from a stable property tax. 
Since there isn’t much free or vacant land 
left for development, London's revenues rose 
by only 1.5 percent last year. 

Faced with an inflation rate growing faster 
than the property tax base, city officials are 
anxious for more control of their pound 
sources, and are beginning to talk up new 
levies like a hotel tax and a sales tax. 

More dramatic than the rest by contrast 
with New York, Moscow officials claim no 
money problems. 

The budget for 1970 was set at 1403.4 mil- 
lion rubles ($1.5 billion) and showed an ex- 
cess of revenues over expenditures of 2.3 
million. Said Promyslov, when asked if either 
insufficient funds or insufficient power was 
a problem, “We have money. We have au- 
thority. We have everything.” 

Even so, the city cannot take credit for 
raising much of this money. Where New 
York raises about two-thirds of its operating 
revenue from local sales and property taxes, 
in Moscow less than 10 percent is raised by 
the municipal authority. A breakdown shows 
213.4 million rubles from industry, 314 mil- 
lion from utilities, housing and transport in- 
dustries, 136 million from construction, and 
175 million from what is called “trade and 
public catering.” Only 77.5 million rubles 
came directly from entertainment tax, rent 
and “other local sources.” If this breakdown 
needs some translation for the western mind. 
Chairman Promysloy thoughtfully provides 
it. Asked to compare his financial system 
with that of Tokyo or London or New York, 
he replied, “System-wide, we have less diffi- 
culties. For us it is easier to solve many 
problems than in other cities of the world. 
If we have money shortages, we address the 
government and we always meet a sympa- 
thetic ear and they always come to our 
help.” Are you listening, Mayor Lindsay? 

Whatever the case, whether the money is 
coming from the top or is taxed by the city 
or the state, no one of the chief executives 
of Tokyo, London or Moscow display the kind 
of handwringing and public poormouthing 
common to most American mayors today. Yet 
Tokyo, London and Moscow, it must be re- 
membered, are capital cities. As seats of gov- 
ernment for the federal officials and the fed- 
eral treasuries, they are thus national sym- 
bols and showplaces for their nations in a 
way that New York clearly is not. This may 
be the major reason for their relative sol- 
vency today as compared to the flavor of near 
bankruptcy which emanates from New York. 


HEARINGS SCHEDULED ON HABEAS 
CORPUS LEGISLATION 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1972, in room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, will 
hold public hearing on H.R. 11441, a bill 
to amend section 2254 of title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to Federal 
habeas corpus. 
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The purpose of the legislation is to 
restrict the basis on which Federal habeas 
corpus relief will be available to State 
prisoners. 


NIXON ADMINISTRATION IMPERILS 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, when 
President Nixon announced his 5 percent 
Federal employment reduction program, 
my friend and former colleague in the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
JOHN DINGELL, of Michigan, joined me in 
asking the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior for a full report on the im- 
pact this austerity program would have 
on conservation, environment and nat- 
ural resources programs authorized by 
Congress. 

A program of selected reduction in 
agencies less essential to environmental 
and human needs would be a better pro- > 
gram than the present irrational policy 
of a 5-percent reduction in every agency. 

According to the responses to our re- 
quest it is clear that a number of pro- 
grams relating to the environment and 
human needs will be impaired. The fol- 
lowing agency by agency summary illus- 
trates how a number of conservation, 
environment and resource programs are 
being degraded and disintegrated. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


More Americans are visiting our na- 
tional parks every year and the demands 
for services are increasing. The Park 
Service has a present operating funds 
deficiency of $38.8 million for managing 
the park areas at standard. The Presi- 
dent’s program will only add to the prob- 
lem of park maintenance. One hundred 
and two field positions have been abol- 
ished including those of park rangers, 
park planners, landscape architects and 
positions in visitor services, grounds 
maintenance and fire control. 

The reduction in employment and the 
consolidation of service center operations 
will reduce the Park Service capabilities 
for planning, design and construction 
that will be met instead through contract 
with private architectural and engineer- 
ing firms. Congressman DINGELL and I 
ask: Will the President’s program re- 
duce Federal expenditures if in-house 
capabilities are so limited that outside 
firms will be hired? 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

The Assistant Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation predicts adverse effects on new- 
ly authorized construction activities and 
in implementing research programs in 
atmospheric water resource development 
efforts if current limitations on positions 
continue. The President’s employment 
reduction program has eliminated 258 
positions including important environ- 
mental posts of natural resources spe- 
cialists, soil scientists, meteorologists, hy- 
drologists, and environmental special- 
ists. Research programs vital to the en- 
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vironment will be curtailed or delayed. 
In our opinion, this is not a savings; it 
is a delayed expenditure. 

BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Positions for three Outdoor Recreation 
planners have been eliminated at a time 
when more Americans are demanding 
more outdoor recreation facilities. For a 
savings of only $23,000, the Bureau is in 
the process of reexamining its goals and 
priorities and the reduced manpower will 
be an important factor in establishing 
the priorities. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


At a time of increased electric power 
needs the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion reports that the 5-percent employ- 
ment reduction will impair its ability to 
carry forward on schedule certain trans- 
mission construction programs. Also the 
operation and maintenance of the trans- 
mission system will suffer because of the 
declining employment level. 

The Acting Administrator of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration predicts 
some degradation in the reliability of 
electric service will result in the region. 

We believe the present savings under 
the President’s program are insignifi- 
cant considering the future possibility 
of poor service and blackouts in the 
Northwest region. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


Sixty-five positions in the Bureau of 
Mines have not been filled. Included are 
such important positions as engineering 
technicians, mining engineer for health 
and safety, petroleum engineer of evalu- 
ation of energy resources, metallurgist 
and physical science technicians for re- 


search projects. The Chief, Division of 
Personnel, reports the operating pro- 
grams will be hampered. 

We believe the safety and welfare of 
people employed in mining are too im- 
portant for these positions to be left 
vacant. 

BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The Bureau's 97 fish hatcheries are 
producing at 80 percent of capacity be- 
cause of previous insufficient funds and 
manpower. This additional cutback in 
employment will have a drastic effect on 
this program. Professional positions now 
vacant include those for habitat ecolo- 
gists, wildlife specialists, wildlife biolo- 
gists, ecologists, and fishery biologists. 

A reduction in the river basin studies 
program will result in severe conse- 
quences to the Bureau’s effort to preserve 
fish and wildlife habitat. The short-term 
savings possible under the President’s 
program at the expense of endangering 
these habitats is not only poor fiscal 
management, but also nonsensical en- 
vironmental practice. 

The current demands of the public for 
outdoor wildlife oriented recreational 
experiences are not now being adequately 
met. In 1970, almost 18 million people 
visited our wildlife refuges and an in- 
crease of 4 million people is anticipated 
next year. These refuges must be ade- 
quately staffed in order to protect the 
environment from the effects of public 
use and to protect visitors from natural 
and other safety hazards. 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


In the Bureau of Land Management 
the dollar savings from the President’s 
employment reduction program are esti- 
mated at $545,000. We should consider 
the high environmental costs resulting 
from delay, abandonment, and curtail- 
ment of programs. 

Planning and developmental work in 
multiyear and long-range resource 
planning will suffer because of the Pres- 
ident’s personnel cuts. Programs needing 
more professionals in areas such as rec- 
reation planning and development, wild- 
life management, cadastral survey and 
surface protection—environmental im- 
pact—will be curtailed. Vacant positions 
include those of natural resource special- 
ist, range conservationist, wildlife man- 
agement biologist, fishery biologist, out- 
door recreation planner, foresters and 
firefighting specialist. 

A few examples of programs curtailed, 
delayed, or abandoned illustrate the high 
environmental cost of the President's 
program. 

Mineral leases administered under the 
surface protection program will be re- 
duced from 1.5 million acres to 750,000. 

Approximately 230 miles of planned 
cadastral survey covering 32,000 acres 
will not be completed. 

An important program of comprehen- 
sive resource planning and critical man- 
agement of 12 million acres of public 
land of the California desert will be de- 
ferred by about 1 year due to employ- 
ment reductions. This will mean a con- 
tinuation of the uncontrolled and often 
damaging use of fragile desert lands 
which America can ill afford. 

With current manpower constraints, 
the utilization of personnel for timber 
sales will preclude the Bureau from prop- 
erly planning, analyzing, and taking ade- 
quate precautions to protect the environ- 
ment. 

The 5-percent reduction in manpower 
will have a significant impact on fire 
protection for the natural resources in 
Alaska. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


In the Bureau of Indian Affairs a num- 
ber of important professional positions 
are abolished including teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, social workers, and edu- 
cation specialists. 

Indian education will suffer despite 
Secretary Morton’s assurances to us that 
“educating Indian children will con- 
tinue to be accomplished and continue to 
receive priority in ceiling allocations.” 

FOREST SERVICE 

The Department of Agriculture has yet 
to respond to our request with the same 
candor as has the Department of Inte- 
rior. However, we know a 5-percent cut- 
back in employment will mean a reduc- 
tion of more than 1,000 positions. 

This comes at a time when the Forest 
Service is under heavy fire to practice 
quality, multiple-use management on 
the national forests. The Chief has di- 
rected his agency to produce a quality 
result. This takes many special scientists 
to plan and many more people to see that 
the work is executed on the ground. Even 
without employee cutbacks the Forest 
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Service is reducing its operations, such as 
preparing timber sales, because of the 
lack of people to do a complete job that 
is environmentally sound. This can only 
mean the additional loss of employment 
in forest industries for individual loggers, 
sawmill workers and homebuilders. 

These are the regrettable effects of an 
arbitrary and mindless reduction in Fed- 
eral employment. I urge the President to 
consider the damage that will result and 
to find a way to save money that will 
not, at the same time, spend our natural 
resources. 

There is no point in reproducing all 
the replies to our inquiry in the RECORD, 
although I have them for those inter- 
ested. But I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks the request, the Department re- 
plies and the summary for two repre- 
sentative agencies—the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NOVEMBER 17, 1971. 
Hon, Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In connection with 
the President’s program to reduce Federal 
employment by five percent, we understand 
your agencies concerned with resource man- 
agement are not filling positions as they are 
vacated. 

We will appreciate receiving by 7 Decem- 
ber 1971 a list, by job title, grade and loca- 
tion, of positions that were not filled dur- 
ing the period of 1 July-1 December 1971. For 
each position, please include a brief de- 
scription of the major function of the posi- 
tion when it was occupied, such as “protects 
wildlife,” “constructs erosion control facil- 
ities,” “plants trees,” “fights forest fires,” or 
“secretary to range conservationist,” for ex- 
ample, 

In addition, we would appreciate your as- 
sessment of the overall impact this five per- 
cent reduction will have on our environment 
as your agencies responsible for resource 
management are concerned with it, the pro- 
tection of natural resources, the marketing 
of renewable resources from Federal lands, 
the use of these lands by the public, and 
the savings resulting from the vacancies. 

What criteria are being used to determine 
whether a position will be filled? 

Very truly yours, 
Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senator. 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1972. 
Hon, LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: This is in further 
reply to your letter of November 17, 1971, 
signed jointly with Representative Dingell, 
concerning positions not filled in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior during the period July 
1-December 1. The Department acknowl- 
edged your letter on December 6, indicating 
more time was required to compile the data. 

Enclosed are the lists of positions you re- 
quested as compiled by each of our bureaus, 
as well as their responses to the other ques- 
tions you raised. The submission for the 
Geological Survey is not yet available, but 
will be sent to you as soon as possible. The 
total number of positions listed is 1,486, and 
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the associated savings during the July-De- 
cember period is estimated to be $3,989,157. 

These letters encompass all positions in In- 
terior that presumably would have been 
filled since July 1 were it not for the Presi- 
dent’s program to reduce Federal employ- 
ment, not just those that actually became 
vacant during this period and were not filled. 
The great majority of these positions are new 
positions budgeted for in fiscal year 1972 but 
never filled. Comparatively few are positions 
which were encumbered and became vacant. 
However, in the case of the National Park 
Service, you will note that all of the 367 
positions listed as not to be filled result from 
the abolishment of positions of this latter 
type, as well as from the organizational re- 
alignment of the Service Center function. 

The impact, then, of the President's pro- 
gram is primarily that of delaying and 
stretching out work which we originally ex- 
pected to be able to accomplish in fiscal 
year 1972. The pace of many programs has 
in effect been slowed down from that con- 
templated earlier in the year. But resource 
management and other vital missions in In- 
terior, such as educating Indian children and 
protecting and maintaining park areas, con- 
tinue to be accomplished and continue to 
receive priority in ceiling allocation and posi- 
tion management decisions made through 
the budget process, Thus any adverse impact 
which the reductions would otherwise have 
is minimized by judicious use of the man- 
power available. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if any 
further information on this subject is 
required, 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD D. HITE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1971. 
Hon. J. PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CAMPBELL: In connection with the 
President’s program to reduce Federal em- 
ployment by five per cent, we understand 
the Forest Service is not filling positions 
as they are vacated. 

We will appreciate receiving by 7 December 
1971 a list, by job title, grade and location, 
of positions that were not filled during the 
period of 1 July—1 December 1971. For each 
position, please include a brief description 
of the major function of the position when 
it was occupied, such as “protects wildlife,” 
“constructs erosion control facilities,” 
“plants trees,” “fights forest fires,” or “secre- 
tary to range conservationist,” for example. 

In addition, we would appreciate your 
assessment of the overal impact this five 
per cent reduction will have on our environ- 
ment as your agencies responsible for re- 
source management are concerned with it, 
the protection of natural resources, the 
marketing of renewable resources from Fed- 
eral lands, the use of these lands by the 
public, and the savings resulting from the 
vacancies. 

What criteria are being used to determine 
whether a position will be filled? 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senator. 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., December 6, 1971. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Mercatr: Thank you for 
your letter of November 17, 1971 signed by 
you and Congressman Dingell with respect to 
employment in the Forest Service. 

As a part of the overall program, the For- 
est Service as well as all other agencies of 
this Department and of the Executive Branch 
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are endeavoring to reduce Federal employ- 
ment as a part of the President’s program for 
economic stabilization, In this Department 
we are endeavoring to meet this reduction by 
attrition. 

At the end of October 1971 the Forest Serv- 
ice had 21,430 full-time employees in per- 
manent positions compared with 21,444 at 
the end of June. However, employment was 
higher than this in August when the current 
effort to reduce employment began. Changes 
in employment are made at the large number 
of field installations of the Service and infor- 
mation on the specific net changes is not 
available in Washington. Our objective as 
expressed in instructions to Department 
agencies is to meet all high priority needs 
with available personnel. This may involve 
some reassignments from less essential activ- 
ities. 

On this basis, we do not believe that 
reductions in employment will have adverse 
effects on the protection of the environment, 
the protection of the forest and watershed 
lands, and other forestry activities. If we 
find as the year progresses that these high 
priority programs cannot be effectively car- 
ried out with reduced employment, we will 
make every effort to adjust personnel ceilings 
accordingly. Therefore, we cannot forecast at 
this time what the savings will be from this 
program to reduce Federal employment. 

Sincerely, 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 

Washington, D.C. 
To: Director of Personnel. 
From: Assistant Commissioner of Reclama- 

tion. 

Subject: Lists of Positions Not Filled. 

In response to Personne] Management Bul- 
letin No. 71-253 (291) dated December 8, 
1971, enclosed in duplicate are lists of 258 
positions not filed in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation from July 1 through December 1, be- 
cause of the President’s program to reduce 
Federal employment. 

Further, the following information is pro- 
vided to respond to the three questions cited 
in the bulletin: 

1. We have been able to accomplish essen- 
tial Bureau work. Nevertheless, we have ex- 
perienced some delays, inefficiencies, and 
backlogs in our activities, As a result we have 
had an increased incidence of overtime in 
certain locations, and have resorted in some 
instances to the employment of temporary 
personnel to accomplish scheduled work. We 
can foresee adverse effects on our newly au- 
thorized construction activities and in im- 
plementing research programs in our at- 
mospheric water resources development ef- 
forts if current limitations continue, We also 
expect that continued restrictions on hiring 
new personnel will lead to inefficiencies in 
our water and power operations and mainte- 
mance programs and delays in some of our 
planning activities. 

2. We estimate $845,800 in savings resulted 
from not filling the 258 positions during the 
period in question. 

3. Since the President’s directive, the Bu- 
reau has maintained a general freeze and 
careful review on the filling of all positions. 
Total permanent employment has been de- 
clining each month as employees leave and 
are not replaced. Only the most essential 
positions concerned with critical daily opera- 
tions are approved for filling. The headquar- 
ters office continues to impose a freeze on 
all new hires to the Bureau granting excep- 
tions in only critical situations. Further, in 
accordance with the President’s desire to re- 
duce the average grade level of Federal em- 
ployees, all requests to fill positions at GS-12 
and above from within the Bureau must be 
approved on an individual basis by the 
Commissioner. 

(Sgd) WILBUR P. KANE. 
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BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
TITLE, GRADE, AND LOCATION 
Office of the Commissioner 

Secretary (Stenography), GS-7, Washing- 
ton D.C. 

Clerical duties associated with design and 
construction program. 

Program Analyst, (Head, Reports Section), 
GS-12, Washington, D.C. 

Analysis of program cost and scheduling 
data. 

General Clerk, GS-5, Washington, D.C. 

Assists in program cost and scheduling 
activities. 

Statistical Clerk, GS-4, Washington, D.O. 

Clerical assistant in preparing statistical 
reports. 

Assistant Chief, GS-15, Washington, D.C. 

Division of Water and Land. 

Administers Bureau activities concerned 
with land and water resources. 

Correspondence Assistant, (Stenography), 
GS-6, Washington, D.C. 

Secretarial assistant in land and water re- 
sources activities. 

Environmental Specialist, GS-14, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Advises on environmental matters relating 
to Bureau multiple-purpose water control 
facilities. 

Personnel Management Specialist, GS-11, 
Washington, D.C. 

Personnel staff support. 

Correspondence Assistant, (Stenography), 
GS-7, Washington, D.C. 

— assistant in planning activi- 
es. 

Civil Engineer (Chief, Programs Branch), 
GS-14, Washington, D.c. 

Performs project planning programming 
activities. 

Environmental Specialist, GS-14, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Coordinates environmental aspects of proj- 
ect planning reports. 

Economist, GS-14, Washington, D.C. 

Coordinates project planning reports. 

General Clerk (Typing), GS-5, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Clerical assistant in project planning ac- 
tivities. 

Procurement Officer, GS-13, Washington 
D.C. 

Staf support in contract procurement of 
construction and major equipment supplies 
and services. 

Civil Engineer, 
D.C. 

Coordinates the Earth Resources Observa- 
tion Systems program. 

Equipment Specialist, 
Lashkar Gah, Afghanistan. 

Staff support on the Bureau’s Helmand- 
Arghandab Valley Project. 

Land Development Engineer, FC-10 (GS- 
13), Lashkar Gah, Afghanistan, 

Staff support on the Bureau’s Helmand- 
Arghandab Valley Project. 

Construction Inspector, 
Lashkar Gah, Afghanistan. 

Staff support on the Bureau’s Helmand- 
Arghandab Valley Project. 

Engineering and Research Center 

Electronice Engineer (Instrumentation), 
GS-13, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs electronic instrumentation work 
related to weather modification activities, 

Hydrologist (general), GS-12, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Performs hydrologist work related to 
weather modification activities. 

Meteorologist, GS-11, Denver, Colorado. 

Assists in conducting research related to 
weather modification for purposes of increas- 
ing rainfall or snowfall. 

Information Specialist (Technical Reports 
Writer), GS-11, Denver, Colorado. 

Writes and edits technical reports contain- 
ing the results of weather modification re- 
search activities. 


GS-12/13, Washington, 


FC-9 (GS-12), 


FC-9 (GS-12), 
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Clerk-Stenographer, GS-4, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Performs clerical work in support of 
weather modification activities. 

General Physical Scientist (Assistant to 
Chief for Planning), GS-14, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Performs technical, scientific, and planning 
duties in connection with weather modifica- 
tion activities. 

Supervisory Research General Physical Sci- 
entist (Chief, Adaptation Branch), GS-14, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Plans and conducts research of national 
importance in weather modification activi- 
ties. : 

Administrative Officer (Chief, Program 
Support Branch), GS-14, Denver, Colorado. 

Accomplishes administrative functions in 
support of weather modification activities. 

Supervisory Mechanical Engineer (Head, 
Steel Pipe and Special Equipment Section), 
GS-14, Denver, Colorado. 

General supervision of designs of equip- 
ment for water resources development. 

Supervisory Mechanical Engineer (Super- 
visor, Design Unit No. 1, Steel Pipe and Spe- 
cial Equipment Section), GS-13, Denver 
Colorado. 

Supervision of designs of equipment for 
water resources development. 

Mechanical Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Designs equipment for water resources de- 
velopment. 

General Engineer (Assistant to Chief, Divi- 
sion of Design), GS-13, Denver, Colorado, 

Assists management in design effort for 
water resources development structures. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer (Supervisor, De- 
sign Unit No. 2, Earth Dam Section), GS-13, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Supervision of design of earth dams for 
water resources development. 

Civil Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Designs earth dams for water resources de- 
velopment. 

Electrical Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Design of electrical lighting for water re- 
sources development structures. 

Supervisory Geologist (Head, Engineering 
Geology Section No. 1), GS-13, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Supervision of geologic investigations for 
water resources development. 

Geologist, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Makes geologic investigations for water re- 
sources development, 

Geophysicist, GS-12/13, Denver, Colorado. 

Provides geophysics expertise on water re- 
source development projects. 

Electrical Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Designs electrical equipment for water re- 
sources development structures. 

Clerk-Typist, GS-3, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs clerical work for electrical de- 
signers and technicians in support of water 
resources development activities. 

Supervisory General Engineer, GS13, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

(Head, Coordination and Development Sec- 
tion.) 

Supervises the engineering of water re- 
sources projects through the usage of auto- 
matic data processing. 

General Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Engineers water resources projects through 
the use of automatic data processing. 

Engineering Draftsman, GS-4, Denver, 
Colorado, 

Prepares drawings of dams and geology loge 
for water resources development structures. 
Civil Engineer, GS-14, Denver, Colorado. 

Construction inspection and liaison activi- 
ties for water resources development struc- 
tures. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer, GS-14, Denver, 
Colorado. 

(Assistant Chief, Contract Administration 
Branch.) 
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Assists in administering construction and 
supply contracts relating to water resources 
development projects, 

Supervisory Civil Engineer (Head, Con- 
tract Section No. 1), GS-13, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Administers contract adjustments on con- 
struction and supply contracts relating to 
water resources development projects. 

Civil Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Prepares findings of fact on contract ad- 
justments and claims related to water re- 
sources development construction. 

General Engineer, (Head, Standards Sec- 
tion), GS-13, Denver, Colorado. 

Development and maintenance of policies 
and standards for specifications and equip- 
ment investigation related to water resources 
development projects. 

General Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Reviews specifications for water resources 
development construction. 

Civil Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Prepares findings of fact on contract ad- 
justments and claims related to water re- 
sources development construction. 

Supervisory Procurement Agent, GS-11, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Handles procurement transactions related 
to equipment and materials for water re- 
sources development projects. 

Procurement Agent, GS-10, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Preparation and administration of equip- 
ment and materials contracts for water re- 
sources development construction. 

Procurement Agent, GS-9, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Audits claims and prepares short form in- 
vestigations for materials and equipment for 
water resources development construction. 

General Clerk, GS-5, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs clerical functions in connection 
with construction activities of water re- 
sources development. 

Clerk-Stenographer, GS-6, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Performs stenography and other clerical 
work in support of professional staff writing 
a comprehensive water plan for the Western 
United States. 

Sociologist, GS-14, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs sociocultural and population 
growth studies to insure full consideration of 
quality of life as one of the major objectives 
of the Western U.S. Water Plan. 

Administrative Assistant, GS-11, Denver, 
Colorado, 

Performs administrative tasks in support 
of the professional staff. 

Chief, General Services Branch, GS-12, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Supervises and directs the operations of 
the office services o) tion. 

Head, Publication Section, GS-11, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Supervises functions related to preparation, 
printing, stocking and distributing of Bu- 
reau publications. 

Head, Miscellaneous Service Section, GS- 
11, Denver, Colorado. 

Supervises and directs the miscellaneous 
duplicating services, stenographic unit and 
the microfilm and drawing records unit. 

Assistant Head, Miscellaneous Services 
Section, GS-9, Denver, Colorado. 

Supervises and directs functions of the 
Copy Unit and assists the head of the sec- 
tion. 

Editorial Clerk (Typing), GS-4, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Proofreader, and operator of variety of typ- 
ing machines. 

Clerk-Stenographer 
GS-3, Denver, Colorado. 

Clerical duties in the Stenographic Pool. 

Clerk-Typist (Three positions), GS-3, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Clerical duties in the Typing Pool. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer, GS-14 or GS- 
15, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs technical engineering and ad- 


(Three positions), 
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ministrative functions in the Concrete and 
Structural Branch, 

Supervisory General Physical Scientist, 
GS-13, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs administrative and technical 
chemical, physics, and other applied science 
functions. 

General Physical Scientist, GS-12 or GS- 
13, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs technical chemical, physics, and 
other applied science functions, 

Civil Engineer (four positions), GS—5/7, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Performs engineering trainee functions in 
the Division of General Research, 

Civil Engineering Technician (five posi- 
tions, Denver, Colorado. 

Performs technician trainee functions in 
the research laboratories. 

Civil Engineer (Regional Coordinator), 
GS-13, Denver, Colorado. 

Reviews and coordinates review of plan- 
ning reports, including environmental state- 
ments. 

Operations Research Analyst, GS-12, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Studies potential application of systems 
analysis and operations research to Bureau 
of Reclamation work. 

Secretary, GS-5, Denever, Colorado. 

Performs stenographic and clerical work 
in support of planning coordination activi- 
ties. 

Regional Economist, FS-13, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Reviews field operations and reports and 
trains economists in field offices. 

Hydraulic Engineer (Two positions), GS- 
12 and GS-13, Denver, Colorado. 

Preparation of a sophisticated simulation 
model of the Colorado River system covering 
both water quantity and quality. 

Chief, Division of Data Processing, GS-15, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Administers the data processing functions. 

Assistant Chief, Division of Data Process- 
ing, GS-14, Denver, Colorado. 

Supervises the operations associated with 
the data processing functions. 

Computer Programmer, GS-9, Denver Colo- 
rado. 

Codes and debugs computer programs. 

Computer Technician, GS-2, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

Does clerical and typing work supporting 
data processing functions. 

General Engineer, GS-12, Denver, Colorado. 

Manages dam safety investigations. 

Assistant Chief, Division of Power O&M, 
GS-14, Denver, Colorado. 

Assists in administering power operations 
and maintenance activities. 

Head, Operations Training Section, GS-12, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Develops and activates Operator Training 
program using a $500,000 simulator for train- 
ing power operators. 

Regional Finance Officer, 
Idaho, 

Administers regionwide accounting system. 

Regional Procurement and Property Man- 
agement Officer, GS-13, Boise, Idaho. 

Administers regionwide procurement and 
property control system. 

Repayment Specialist, GS-12, Boise, Idaho. 

Prepares irrigation repayment contracts. 

General Clerk, GS-4, Boise, Idaho. 

Clerical assistance in Regional Office. 

Materials Engineering Technician, GS-7, 
Grand Coulee, Washington, 

Plan inspector. 

Engineers (four positions), GS-7, Grand 
Coulee, Washington. 

Beginning engineers. 

Clerk, GS-2, Grand Coulee, Washington. 

Mail and file and messenger duties. 

Clerk-Typist, GS-2/3, Coulee Dam, Wash- 
ington. 

Receptionist. 

Foreman III, Mechanic, Heavy Duty Wage 
Board, Coulee Dam, Washington. 

Foreman-mechanic shop. 


GS-14, Boise, 
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Assistant Area Planning Officer, GS-13, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Assists in the development and planning 
activities of the Snake River Basin. 

Physical Science Aid, GS-4, Boise, Idaho, 

Measures and tabulates acreages for land 
classification. 

Powerplant Main Supervisor, GS-11, Pal- 
isades, Idaho. 

Supervisor of mechanical and electrical 
maintenance. 

Powerplant Operator, Wage Board, Ander- 
son Ranch Dam, Idaho. 

Relief operator. 

Realty Officer, GS-18, Ephrata, Washington. 

Administers acquisition of land and land 
rights on Columbia Basin Project. 

Assistant to the Project Manager, GS-13, 
Ephrata, Washington. 

Directs administrative activities for the 
Project. 

Civil Engineer, GS-13, Ephrata, Washing- 
ton. 

Assists in engineering, inspection and con- 
tract administration activities related to 
construction program. 

Geologists, GS-12, Ephrata, Washington. 

Maintains geological data. 

Construction Inspector, 
Washington. 

Inspects construction work. 

Construction Inspectors (two positions), 
GS-7, Othello, Washington. 

Inspects construction work. 

Survey Aid, GS-5, Othello, Washington. 

Performs survey work. 

Realty Technician, GS-4, Ephrata, Wash- 
ington. 

Performs clerical duties, related to land 
acquisition functions. 

Survey Aid, GS-4, Othello, Washington. 

Performs survey work. 

Clerk-Steno, GS-3, Ephrata, Washington. 

Clerical assistance. 

Survey Aids (six positions), GS-2, Othello, 
Washington. 

Performs survey work. 

Project Manager, GS-13, Carson City, Ne- 
vada. 

Direction of Bureau program in Lahontan 
Basin, 

Natural Resources Specialist, GS-12, Fres- 
no Field Division, California. 

Development of Regional irrigation man- 
agement services program. 

Natural Resources Specialist, GS-11, Fres- 
no Field Division, California. 

Development of Regional irrigation man- 
agement services program. 

Canal Maintenance man, WB, Fresno Field 
Division, California. 

Maintenance of Friant-Kern Canal. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer, GS-13, Tracy 
Field Division, California. 

Supervision of operation and maintenance 
of irrigation system. 

Survey Aids (four positions), GS-2, Au- 
burn, California. 

Members of survey crew. 

Electrical Engineer, GS-11, Fresno CVP, 
California. 

Layout of contractors’ work on the under- 
ground irrigation system construction, San 
Luis Drain. 

Mechanical Engineer, GS-11, Fresno CVP, 
California. 

Layout of contractors’ work on the under- 
ground irrigation system construction, San 
Luts Drain. 

Construction Inspectors (two positions), 
GS-11, Fresno CVP, California. 

Inspection of contractors’ work on the un- 
derground irrigation system construction, 
San Luis Drain. 

Construction Inspectors (three positions), 
GS-9, Fresno CVP, California. 

Inspection of contractors’ work on the un- 
derground irrigation system construction, 
San Luis Drain. 

Construction Inspectors (three positions), 
GS-7, Fresno CVP, California. 

Inspection of contractors’ work on the un- 


GS-9, Othello, 
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derground irrigation system construction, 
San Luis Drain. 

Construction Inspectors (three positions), 
GS-6, Fresno CVP, California. 

Inspection of contractors’ work on the un- 
derground irrigation system construction, 
San Luis Drain. 

Survey Technicians (two positions), GS-7, 
Fresno CVP, California. 

Technical support of contractors’ work on 
the underground irrigation system construc- 
tion, San Luis Drain. 

Survey Technicians (two positions), GS-6, 
Fresno CVP, California. 

Technical support of contractors’ work on 
the underground irrigation system construc- 
tion, San Luis Drain. 

Survey Technicians (three positions), GS- 
5, Fresno CVP, California. 

Technical support of contractors’ work on 
the underground irrigation system construc- 
tion, San Luis Drain. 

Survey Technicians (six positions), GS-4, 
Fresno CVP, California. 

Technical support of contractors’ work on 
the underground irrigation system construc- 
tion, San Luis Drain. 

Clerk, GS-4, Fresno CVP California. 

Clerical support of contractors’ work on 
the underground irrigation system construc- 
tion, San Luis Drain. 

Clerk, GS-3, Fresno CVP California. 

Clerical support of contractors’ work on 
the underground irrigation system construc- 
tion, San Luis Drain. 

Technical Clerk, GS-4, Shasta Field Divi- 
sion, California. 

Clerical assistance to power operations. 

Electrician, WB, Shasta Field Division, 
California. 

Operations and maintenance of dams and 
powerplants, 

Communications and Instrumentation 
Technician, WB, Shasta Field Division, Cali- 
fornia. 

Operations and maintenance of dams and 
powerplants, 

Regional Economist, GS-7, Sacramento, 
California. 

Economic analysis of potential water re- 
source projects. 

Voucher Examiner, GS—7, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Supervision and examination of vouchers 
for payment. 

Key Tape Operator, 
California. 

Preparation of tapes for data storage for 
ADP operations. 


GS-2, Sacramento, 


Region 3 

Supervisory General Engineer (Regional 
Engineer), GS-14, Boulder City, Nevada. 

Staff advisor on Region’s design and con- 
struction program. 

Electrical Engineer, GS-13, Boulder City, 
Nevada. 

Provides staff assistance on os pow- 
er programs and activities. 

Electrical Engineer, GS-12, Boulder City, 
Nevada. 

Provides staff assistance on Region's pow- 
er programs and activities. 

Civil Engineer, GS-12, Boulder City, Ne- 
vada. 

Provides staff assistance on Region's de- 
sign and construction program. 

Civil Engineer, GS-11, Boulder City, Ne- 
vada. 


Provides staff assistance on Region’s design 
and construction program. 

Engineering Draftsmen, 
City, Nevada. 

Makes drawings and maps of engineering 
features. 

Accounting Technician, 
City, Nevada. 

Technical assistance in Regional finan- 
cial and accounting programs. 

Clerk-Typist, GS-4, Boulder City, Nevada. 

Clerical assistance in Regions’ water and 
land resource development program. 


GS-6, Boulder 


GS-5, Boulder 
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Clerk-Stenographer, GS-4, Boulder City, 
Nevada. 

Clerical assistance in Regions’ water and 
land resource development program. 

Supervisory General Engineer (Assistant 
Project Manager), GS-13, Boulder City, 
Nevada. 

Assists in supervising the continuing con- 
struction and operation and maintenance of 
Hoover Dam and Powerplant. 

Personnel Officer, GS-12, Blythe, California. 

Executes personnel management program 
for Project Office. 

Construction Inspector, 
California. 

Makes engineering reviews of contractors’ 
operations and provides technical assistance. 

Clerk-Typist, GS-3, Yuma, Arizona. 

Clerical assistance in the design and con- 
struction, irrigation and deep well drainage 
pumping programs of the office. 

Supervisory General Engineer (Assistant 
Project Manager), GS-13, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Assists in administering Project’s electric 
power construction, transmission and sale 
contract activities. 

Electrical Engineering Technician, GS-12, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Assists in coordinating Project’s power 
system operations. 

Accounting Officer (Finance Officer), GS- 
12, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Responsible for accounting and financial 
management activities of the Project. 

Electronic Engineer, GS-11, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

Assists in operation and maintenance of 
the Project transmission system. 

Office Services Manager, GS-9, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Performs administrative support activities. 

Accounts Maintenance Clerk, GS-4, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

Clerical assistance in accounting and fiscal 
management activities. 

Civil Engineer, GS-11, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Prepares engineering studies on project 
planning activities. 

Supervisory Surveying Technician, GS~7, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Technical support to provide engineering 
field data for planning reports. 

Surveying Aids (two positions), 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Gather engineering and survey data. 

Clerk-Stenographer, GS-4, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. | 

Clerical assistance for project planning ac- 
tivities. 

Office Services Supervisor, GS-6, San Ber- 
nardino, California. 

Performs administrative support activities 
for the planning office. 


Region 4 


Regional Finance Officer, GS-14, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Responsible for the performance of finan- 
cial, accounting, and fiscal activities in the 
region. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer, 
Provo, Utah. 

Responsible for the engineering and eco- 
nomic studies involved in planning multi- 
purpose water resource projects. 

Natural Resources Specialist, 
Provo, Utah. 

Assists in developing and reviewing plan- 
ning studies for multipurpose water resource 
projects. 

Civil Engineer, GS-12, Provo, Utah. 

Assists in preparing engineering studies 
for multipurpose water resource projects. 

Civil Engineer, GS-9, Duchesne, Utah. 

Assists in design and estimates, contract 
administration and related engineering sery- 
ices for construction of the Uinta Basin fa- 
cilities. 

Surveying Technician, GS-7, Duchesne, 
Utah. 

Performs surveys for preconstruction and 
construction of dams, canals, tunnels and 
related works. 


GS-7; Blythe, 


GS-4, 


GS-13/14, 


GS-12, 
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Natural Resources Specialist, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Assists in the control, supply, and appli- 
cation of water to project lands. 

Region 5 

Civil Engineering Technician, GS-9, Farm- 
ington, New Mexico. 

Assists in review of construction contracts. 

Mail and File Clerk Project Office, GS-3, 
Farmington, New Mexico. 

Maintains files for Navajo Indian Irriga- 
tion Project Office. 

Surveying Technicians (two positions), 
GS-4, Farmington, New Mexico. 

Surveying construction control. 

Clerk Stenographer, GS-4, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. 

Assists with programming functions and 
clerical duties. 

Technical Publications Writer, GS-9, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

Prepares planning reports. 

Hydraulic Engineers (two positions), GS- 
7, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Performs hydrologic studies. 

Clerk Stenographer, GS-3, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Performs stenographic services in planning 
Office. 

Hydraulic Engineers (two positions), GS- 
9, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Assists in hydrological studies relating to 
the development of project and basin plans. 

Economist, GS-9, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Performs economic planning alternatives 

Civil Engineer, GS-9, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Performs planning and design, and cost 
estimating studies. 

Engineering Technician, GS-5, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

Performs surveys, computations, land re- 
cords, and license permits relating to ir- 
rigation system. 

Personnel Management Specialist, GS-9, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Assists in providing personnel management 
services. 

Engineering Equipment Operator, WG-9, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Maintenance of irrigation system. 

Laborers (three positions), WG-3, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

Assists in maintenance of the irrigation 
system. 

Engineering Equipment Operations Fore- 
man, WG-8, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Maintenance of channel works. 

Dragline Operator, WG-10, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Maintenance of conveyance channel. 

Oiler, WG-6, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Maintains heavy equipment used in main- 
tenance of a conveyance channel. 

Chief, Power Field Division, GS-13, Ele- 
phant Butte, New Mexico. 

Supervises operations and maintenance 
of power system. 

Electrical Engineer, 
Butte, New Mexico, 

Maintenance and repair of power trans- 
mission system. 

Lineman, Electrical Power, Wage Board, 
Elephant Butte, New Mexico. 

Power line crewmen. 

Assistant to Regional Director, GS-14, Bil- 
lings, Montana. 

Staff advisor to Regional Director on ad- 
ministrative management, 

Technical Writer, GS-9, Billings, Montana. 

Assists in writing, assembling, and editing 
of plan reports. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer, GS-12, Huron, 
South Dakota. 

Directs preparation of designs and specifi- 
cations and engineering reports. 

Supervisory Soil Scientist, GS-12, Huron, 
South Dakota. 

Plans and directs phases of the project 


GS-12, 


GS-12, Elephant 
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development program relating to land classi- 
fication, laboratory soils analysis, and special 
soils and water quality studies. 

Supervisory Civil Engineer, 
marck, North Dakota. 

Plans and schedules field engineering func- 
tions for the construction of the Garrison Di- 
version Unit and related power transmission 
features. 

Supervisory Hydraulic Engineer, GS-12, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Responsible for hydrologic and hydraulic 
planning in the Missouri-Souris project area. 

Civil Engineer, GS-11, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 

Analyzes pay provisions and quantities of 
construction contracts. 

Appraisers (two positions), GS-11, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 

Makes appraisals on reservoir lands, rights- 
of-way, easements, leases, and interests in 
lands that must be acquired for Bureau fea- 
tures. 

Soil Scientist, GS-9, Minot, North Dakota. 

Conducts land classification surveys. 

Supervisory Construction Inspector, GS-9, 
Oakes, North Dakota. 

Principal inspector on construction ac- 
tivities and completed work on a 115-kv 
transmission line. 

Civil Engineernig Technician, GS-7, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. 

Prepares data, layouts and cost estimates 
for canal systems and determines hydraulic 
properties of canals. 

Soil Scientist, GS-7, Minot, North Dakota. 
Conducts land classification surveys. 

Surveying Aids (three positions), GS-4, 
two in Minot, North Dakota, one in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Instrumentman on surveys and performs 
topographic mapping. 

Engineering Draftsman, GS-3, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Prepares graphs, charts, and maps related 
to engineering and economic studies. Pre- 
pares plans and profile drawings of transmis- 
sion lines, highway relocations and access 
roads. 

Clerk-Typist, GS-3, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota. 

Clerical assistance in the Projects Office. 

Surveying Aids (two positions), GS-2, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Performs rodman and chainman duties on 
surveys. 

Drill Operator Helper/Power Auger Oper- 
ator, Wage Grade, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Operates power auger and drill in obtaining 
underground soil profiles for evaluation of 
land drainage requirements. 

Drill Operator Helpers (two positions), 
Wage Grade, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Performs manual labor in placement and 
operation of drill rig to sample soil composi- 
tion for geologic and land drainage purposes. 

Region 7 

Geologist, GS-9, Salida, Colorado. 

Performs geologic studies related to con- 
struction activities. 

Civil Engineer, GS-9, Salida, Colorado. 

Performs surveys for project construction 
features. 

Construction 
Colorado. 

Reviews work of contractors engaged in 
construction. 

Construction Inspector, 
Colorado. 

Reviews work of contratcors engaged in 
construction. 

Materials Technician, GS-6, Salida, Colo- 
rado. 

Assists in laboratory testing of construc- 
tion materials. 

General Clerk, GS-5, Salida, Colorado. 

Performs clerical duties in construction 
office. 

Surveying Technician, GS-5, Salida, Colo- 
rado. 


GS-14, Bis- 


Inspector, GS-7, Salida, 


GS-7, Pueblo, 
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Assists in surveys for construction features. 

Supervisory Accountant, GS-11, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Provides staff assistance and 
accounting systems, 

Computer Operator, GS-5, McCook, Ne- 
braska. 

Provides service in computer operations. 

General Clerk, GS-6, McCook, Nebraska. 

Provides clerical assistance in irrigation 
operations records, reports and budgets. 

Powerplant Operator, Wage Board, Estes 
Park, Colorado. 

Assists in operations at powerplant. 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1971. 

To: Director of Personnel. 
From: Assistant Director, Administration. 
Subject: List of Positions not Filled—PMB 

No. 71-253 (291). 

Information requested in subject PMB is 
set forth below. Enclosure 1 is a list of posi- 
tions which were either abolished or not 
filled as a result of the reduction program 
during the period of July 1 through Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. 

1. Impact of Employment Reduction on 
Operating Programs. 

Any effect of reducing positions and fund- 
ing must be viewed in the context of the 
traditionally small ceiling and funding levels 
for the Bureau of Land Management com- 
pared to the size and scope of its land and 
resources Management responsibilities. Many 
important Bureau programs have tradition- 
ally been carried out at minimal staffing 
levels. Cuts in employment, especially at the 
field level, will necessarily lead to some pro- 
grams being abandoned, curtailed or deferred 
for the time being. 

The Bureau has spent considerable time 
and effort in multi-year and long-range re- 
source planning, with primary emphasis on 
resource inventory and land classification. 
Planning and developmental work of this 
type will suffer in all areas simply because 
there will be fewer people to handle the day- 
to-day operations and also meet specific legal 
requirements of the Bureau. 

The Bureau has been in a situation where 
certain programs, particularly in areas such 
as recreation planning and development, 
wildlife management, cadastral survey, and 
surface protection (environmental impact), 
were expanding. These are areas where the 
Bureau has needed more, rather than fewer, 
people. These developmental efforts to im- 
prove the status quo by positive action will 
suffer in all States. For example, the number 
of mineral leases administered under the sur- 
face protection program will be about 860 
as compared to a planned level of 1700, and 
the acres covered will be reduced from 1.5 
million to 750,000. Approximately 230 miles 
of planned cadastral survey, covering 32,000 
acres will not be completed. 

Comprehensive resource planning and 
critical management of the 12 million acres 
of public land of the California Desert will 
be deferred by about one full year due to the 
inability to staff the planning organization 
and nucleus Desert Ranger force initially 
scheduled to begin in FY 72. This will mean 
a continuation of the uncontrolled and often 
damaging use of fragile desert lands and at- 
tendant problems affecting the safety of 
millions of desert visitors. It will also mean 
further delay in gaining the knowledge 
necessary to properly Manage and conserve 
the desert’s resources. 


Impact of the reduction will also be re- 
flected in programs where the Bureau has a 
commitment to accomplish a given amount 
of work. An example of this is in our timber 
sale program where we are committed to 
offer for sale a certain volume of timber. 
With current manpower constraints, the 
utilization of personnel for timber sales will 


review of 
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preclude us from properly planning, ana- 
lyzing, and taking adequate precautions to 
protect the environment in other program 
areas, 

We anticipate that the five percent reduc- 
tion will have a significant impact on fire 
protection for the natural resources in 
Alaska. The impact will be felt most in 
Alaska because of its early fire season and the 
fact that we are preclued from staffing about 
20% of our Alaska fire control organization 
due to the ceiling on temporary personnel. 
There will also be an adverse impact on visi- 
tor protection as personnel are diverted from 
road and recreation site maintenance to non- 
deferrable work, such as timber sales. 

In summary, while we will definitely feel 
the effects of the reduction in some of our 
operations, by judicious use of our remain- 
ing manpower, we hope to minimize the ad- 
verse impact which the reduction would oth- 
erwise have. 


Position title Grade 


ALASKA 


Watershed specialist 

Mok control officer. 
r. smoke jumper... 
alura resource specialist- 


watershd sora 
Secret 


a 
AOnPwo oS en 


D 
Supr. land surveyor. 
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2. Dollar saving. 

Dollar savings from the reduction program 
are estimated at $545,000 for the five-month 
period from July 1 through December 1, 1971. 

8. Criteria used in Filling Vacancies. 

The criteria below have generally been fol- 
lowed in filling vacancies in BLM. To reach 
assigned ceilings, the Bureau has suspended 
all hiring from outside the organization. 
Thus, the filling of vacancies has been ac- 
complished through the movement of per- 
sonnel within present staffing levels. 

Priority 1—Key supervisory position in 
maintaining continuity management of per- 
sonnel and resources, (e.g., State Director, 
District Manager, Area Manager, etc.). 

Priority 2—Key position in maintaining 
quality of service to the public. 

Priority $8—Position providing mainte- 
nance to Federal investments. 

Priority 4—Position providing inputs to 
the Bureau Planning System. 


BLM POSITIONS NOT FILLED 


Location Major function 


Firefighting, line constructio 
.-- Firefighting, management. 
- Firefighting, smokejumping. 


February 9, 1972 


Priority 5—Position providing support to 
scarce skill programs. 

Priority 6—Position providing support to 
non-scarce skill programs. 

All priority 1 position vacancies have been 
and will continue to be filled. Positions with 
lower priorities are reviewed on a case-by- 
case basis. Those where back-up skills are 
available have either been abolished or not 
filled; where positions are classified as prior- 
ity 2 or 3, and no backup exists, they have 
usually been filled, Positions with priorities 
of from 4 to 6 have generally not been filled. 

Although recruiting would have been ini- 
tiated for all positions listed in Enclosure 1 
if the “freeze” had not been in effect, not all 
of these positions would necessarily have 
been filled by December 1. Also, in many 
cases, the listed positions would have been 
filled by a present Bureau employee under 
our merit promotion programs rather than 
by outside hire. 


n and rehabilitation, 


--- Lands and minerals casework. 


Firefighting, management. 
Firefighting, line constructio 


n and rehabilitation, 


Secretary to district fire control officer, 
Fire control, Deen | and property control. 


Fire control, 


iring and personnel services, 


Secretary to district administrative officer, 


- Land office casework. 
Do. 


3 Secretary to the associate State director. 


~ Illustrator for north Alaska 
= i casework, 
0. 


planning team. 


= Do. 
- Land survey clerical services. 


-2 Land survey. 
Do, 
Do. 


2 Computer services to land survey. 


Computer programer__.._.--- 
Communications management. specialist. 
Mechanical engineer 

Civil engineer. 

Safety training officer.. 


_.. Radio communications for fire control and land survey. 


-~ Buildings and grounds planning, construction, and maintenance, 


=e Do. 
.-. Statewide fire, land survey, and general program safety and training management. 


Procurement agent 

Records management specialist. 
Electronics technician 

ones resource specialist.. 


ARIZONA 


Supervisory land surveyor. 
Natural resourde specialist 
Legal clerk 
Clerk-stenographer__--. 
Natural resource special 
Range conservationist.. 


in pros draftsman.. 
Civil engineer. 

Realty specialist 

Outdoor recreation planner. ..-.- 
Supervisory land law examiner. 


CALIFORNIA 


Director, California desert planning project 

Assistant director, California desert planning proj- 
ect 

Chief, branch of Support planning 

Supervisory natural resource specialist. 

=_— resource specialist. 


Range conservationist.. 
Realty specialist. 
Civil engineer 


Personnel assistant. 
Supervisory clearical assistant. 
Land law examiner 

bab resource specialist... 


Natural resource specialist.. 
Legal clerk 
Land surveyor.. 

De 55 


Phoenix, Ariz.. 
Safford, Ariz 
Phoenix, Ar Ariz 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
do 


Susanville, Calif.. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SORA; Calif 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


Riverside, Calif 
eer Calif 


- Fire and other program contracting and procurement. 
- Files and library services, 
- Radio installation and repair for aircraft operations, 
~ Monitor pipeline construction. 


Do, 
~ Pipeline soils specialist. 


- Survey party chief. 
- Ranbe analysis, 
-~ Typist in land office. 
- Secretary to safety and training officer. 
- Multiple resource use planning. 
- Supervises sec. 15 grazing leases, 
- Recreation, road, and structure contract supervisor, 
Plans and drawings for structural projects, 
- Provides technical advice on roads design. 
--- Lands and minerals, casework. 
-- Recreation planning. 
Adjudicates mineral use applications, 


Desert project director. 
California Desert planning project. 


0. 
- Range specialist. 
- King range, 
District engineer 


District engineer. 
Planning/recreation specialist. 
Section chief. 

- Cadastral survey. 


| Administrative/clerical support, 
- Adjudication, 
- Desert ranger, 

= Do. 


= Do. 

- Cadastral survey. 
-.- Desert ranger. 
... Land office. 

.-- Cadastral survey, 
Do. 
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Position title Grade Location 


Surveying technician. acram 3 
Clerk-stenographer Riverside, Calif... 
Cartographic aid. 4 Sacramento, Calif 
Clerk-typist Folsom, Calif.. 
Maintenanceman Riverside, Calif. 


5 Sacramento, Calif... 


COLORADO 


Landscape architect Denver, Colo. 


Realty specialist 

Natural resource speci 

Realty specialist 

—_— resource manager 
ee 

District clerk.. 

Natural resour 


Management analysis officer Center 
Contr. compl. officer. 3 

Employee development spi 

Natural resource specialist. 


Voucher exam. supv- 
Computer technician. 
Accounting technician 
Clerk steno. __.... 
Card punch opt. trn 
Clerk steno 

File clerk. 


WU wnn ow 


~ 
N 


Supr. natural resource specialist. 


Realty specialist : S 
Public information speci 

Land law examiner 

Fire control officer. _. 


11 Burley, Idaho. 
9 Boise, Idaho 
Suprv. records specia 
Records specialist 
Range conservationist... 
Wildlife management speci 
Electronics technician. . 


Appraiser aas 

Natural resource specialist.. 

Cartographic technician. ....------ TR R E 
Realty specialist. 

Range technician__.......-----.-..-- 

Fishery biologist ae 

Records management specialist 


NEVADA 
Fire control officer 
Supervisor land surveyor. 
Civil engineer 
Natural resource specialist... 
Wildlife management specialist. 
Supvy. natural resource specialist 


Fire control officer. 9 Ely, Nev 


4 Reno, Nev 
4 Winnemucca, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 


Chief, appraiser branch 

Clerk-typist-....._.... 

Natural resource specialist i 

Surface protection specialist. 5 PR 
Realty specialist. 7 Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Range conservationist 7 Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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Major function 


Cadastral survey. 
~ Desert planning project. 
- Engineering services section; 
. Clerical support. 

Recreation maintenance; 


State coordinate for environmental impact analyses. 
Pians for economic development and management of public lands. 
Recreation planning. 
Soil and watershed expert for State, 
Develops specifications for solid waste disposal sites permits, 
beste phi 

0. 


Reviews applications for use of public land. 

Evaluates public application for sale or public land use. 
Surface protection, 

Evaluates public land use applications, 

Area resource management program leader, 


Do, $ 

Clerical administrative support to district. 

Chief of operations responsible for all contracts and project work. 

Determines the volume of merchantable timber in San Juan resource area, 
- Works with the Blanca Wildlife Area located near Alamosa. 

Chief, branch of systems analysis. 

Chief, Office of Compliance Review. 

Chief, branch of manpower development. 

Chief, Office of Basin Studies, 

appre public land values. 

EEO contractor compliance. 

Develop bureau training programs. 

Survey public lands. 

Maintained general ledger. 

Programer trainee position, 

Mapper, public lands. 

Audit vouchers. 

Schedule tape runs. 

Coded fiscal documents. 

Take dictation for staff chief, 

Key punch trainee, 

Take dictation for staff leaders, 

File office letters. 

Review State financial records. 

Document history of the public lands. 
~- Preserve artifacts on public lands. 


- Coordinates resource activity program for 1,250,000 acre district; serves as assistant dis- 


trict manager. 


Key environmental education position. 


Take lead in fire planning and training to improve suppression capability and identify high 


value lands needing protection. 
Wildlife habitat management on 1,250,000 acres, 


. Key position in management of electronic communications pogram, Affects fire program, 
resource programs, as well as general safety of field personnel, 
Provides office management for resource staff, 


Prepares resource maps and plats, visual aids for conservation and environmental education. 


Provides typing and stenographic support to professional staff. 


Responsible for the preparation and evaluation of comprehensive BLM training programs 


pertaining to wild fires, 


Evaluates manufacturers products for compliance to bureau contract specifications. Designs 


communication systems for standardization for all field offices. 


Suros protection, 

$ 0. 

- Review appraisals of public land. 
- Develop soil and watershed guidelines. 
- Prepares cadastral survey plats. 

--- Land classification trainee. 

--- Administers land treatment contracts, 

.-. Develop habitat for cutthroat trout. 

Develop filing procedures, 


Trains fire control personnal in Nevada, 
--- Crew leader for public land survey crew. 
--- Lays out and supervises watershed improvement projects and road maintenance. 
-- Conducts watershed eviuations to determine condition of watershed. 
-- Work on improvement of wildlife habitat. 


Supervises all construction, maintenance, and resources improvement projects in Battle 


Mountain, 


Directs fire control operation and supervises construction of erosion control and range 


improvement projects, 
Secretary to public affairs officer. 
Records manager and clerical assistant. 


Performs and supervises land appraisals, 
Typing. 
-- Surface protection. 
Do 


Processes rights-of-way land cases and land acquisitions. 
Range specialist for the district. 
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BLM POSITIONS NOT FILLED—Continued 
Position title Grade Location Major function 


OREGON 


Principal staff coordinator for lands, minerals, and recreation planning. 
-- Assistant to public affairs officer. 
. Principal staff specialist for mineral planning. 
.. Position classifier. 
Landscape architect........- 5 - Staff specialist regarding visual impacts of environmental aesthetic as regards timber sale 
B layouts and road locations, _ 
Forest engineer Designs and overseas construction of logging road systems and other engineering works in 
Tillamook area. _ ey hs 
Mining engineer Medford, Oreg. Clears mining claims in connection with Rogue Wild and Scenic River Act lands. 
Supv. range technician.. Vale, Oreg. Staff technician in regard to soil and watershed activity—also range management activity. 
Range conservationist. Lakeview, Oreg ve level professional range management specialist, including soil and watershed 
activity. 
Gs hi U a ae an ene ys pi rs easements in connection with Rogue Wild and Scenic River Act lands, 


Designs and oversees construction of logging roads and other engineering works, 

Journeyman level professional forester on timber sale activity. 

mona on —_— impacts and environmental aesthetics as regards timber sale layouts and 
road locations. 


Coos Bay, Oreg- : Do. : 
Manlord: Orage 5.2 ee ... Beginning takasan forester in intensive forest management activity including timber 
= and reforestation. 
0. 


Do. 
Principal clerk in division of technical services. 

Vale, Oreg... Beginning professional range management specialist. 

Burns, Oreg.. --- Beginning production forester for timber sales, 

Eugene, Oreg. - Beginning pronoma forester in intensive forest management activity, including timber 

sales and reforestation. : 

Clerk-stenographer Portiand, Oreg__ - Secretary to chief, branch of protection. 
Surveying technician.. : A vis . Makes cadastral surveys of public lands, principally in support of forestry programs, 


Do Do. 

Engineering aid- 5 Assists district engineer on logging road systems and other engineering works, 

Clerk-typist_. Keeps intricate road records current. 

Mail clerk g - Mail sorting and intra-office distribution, repi e reproduction work, 

Chief, standards and technology Responsibility for the development of new standards and technology in resource areas of 
land and minerals, range, forestry, soil and watershed, wildlife and fisheries, recreation, 
and rights-of-way. 

Chief, forestry staff Responsible for forestry standards and technology development. 

Economist. Economist technical support to all resource staffs shown in item 1 above. 

Archeologis! Z i Develops standards and technology and involved in inventory, protection, stabilization, 
restoration of archeological and historical sites, 

Appraiser ry yn s appraisal guidelines and techniques; performs technical training and review 
of appraisal. 

Chief, branch of design and construction —, for design of bridges, roads, recreation sites, sewage disposal, and special 
structures, 

Equipment engineer Development of specifications and standards for heat equipment; responsible for safety 
inspection of equipment, training operators, and formulating equipment maintenance 
procedures. x 

Sanitary engineer. Designs and evaluates sewage and waste water disposal systems, domestic water systems, 
and facility maintenance systems. 

Servicing personnel officer. Sr ------------ Serves as personne} officer for Oregon (800+ employees) in all aspects of personnel. 

Labor relations specialist... - --- Provides labor relations expertise to offices 

Office services supervisor.. = Responsible for Central Library, mail, and other office services. 

Preparatory examiner = ---------------~ Preparation of cadastral and mineral survey notes for microfilming which is necessary 
because of the poor condition of these documents from many years of usage. 

Miscellaneous document supervisor. Updating and installing new title status records. 

Personnel management specialist jeee personnel documents, prepares responses to employment inquiries from various 
outside sources. 

Miscellaneous document examiner. Updating and installing new title status records. 

Do b aie 0. 
Cadastral surveyor__.. Jha land surveys. 


0. 
Prepares basic series maps of public land and special project maps for use in managing 
resources. 


Personne} officer Servicing personnel and training officer for Utah. 
Geologist_..... 7 d Works on minerals case loads. 

Personnel clerk. : 

Clerk-typist......_- - Mail clerk functions ; ; 2 y 
Natural resource speci a Fi . Outdoor recreation planning functions for Fillmore District. 
Range technician 5 as ee 

Civil engineer ; i x e > 
Natural resource specialist Outdoor recreation planning functions for Monticello District. 


WYOMING 
Mining engineer. Evaluation of State minerals program and environmental impact analyses. 
ro esha land law examiner.. 12 di Supervision of all lands and minerals adjudicative activities in the State. 
Wildlife management biologist... Heads District wildlife program. 


Do. re Wos am Do. 
a yo. sa planning and user groups contacts. 
D ty) 0 


- State personnel specialist. 
Program analyst____ 1 Program analysis. 
Cadastral surveyor. a Surveying. 
Engineering dra’ 3 
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Position title Grade Location Major function 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Administrative technician. 
Clerk-typist__..._---_.... 
Public information specialist__ 
Clerk-typist 
Sociologist.. 

Ecologist 

Supvy. economist... .. 
Economist aes 
Natural resource speciali 


9 Washington, D.C...........-.......-. Reports preparation, budget estimates, annual work plan submissions. 
3 do Sask --- Typing, filing. 

--- Public relations in Johnny Horizon cleanup program. 

--- Answering requests for brochures on public lands, 

=e bigs tag environmental impact statements. 

3 0. 
- Overall economic applications to administration of public lands and resources. 
- Background research and statistical analysis for senior economists. 
i - Answering complex minerals correspondence; gathering and interpreting statistics. 
Natural resource specialist. - Environmental protection and rehabilitation program. 
Forester y Ran 5 umeon, — at ovroh tr nen ees evga 
Nae AE 5 3 e --- Economic analysis, efficiency studies, international trade, investment opportunities. 

ADP coordinator 5 --- Staff assistance in planning and directing ADP activities. ij S 
Geodesict/geographer- --- Prepares Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas leasing maps, 


Land surveyor. 
Dı 


Supv. appraiser. - 
Secretary 
Supv. budget analyst.. 
Secretary. 

Do... 
Clerk-typi 
Management 
iat io 


o 
Personnel clerk. 
EASTERN STATES LAND OFFICE 


Legal clerk 
Land surveyors (4). 


4 Silver Spring, Md 


TII Plans, directs Bureau's a 
ses Secretary to access and 


. Oversees budget execution. 


ae sat of land surveys of Federal lands by field offices. 
ppraisal activities, 


specialist. 


Secretary to supv. budget analyst. 
Tenun financial manager. 


Typing, 


ing preparing financial reports. 


- Analysis of bureau-wide management systems. 


A GROWING ROLE FOR LATIN 
AMERICA IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
DRUG MARKET 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that Latin America is becoming 
a major way station on the road of death 
used by the international narcotics traf- 
fickers. 

Recent reports have illustrated how 
flying drug runners operating from 
Mexico and the Caribbean are smug- 
gling increasing amounts of heroin and 
cocaine into the United States. One nar- 
cotics agent elaborated on exactly how 
high the stakes are—and how much the 
profit soars—in operations of this type. 
“A small plane is perfect for bringing in 
heroin, because it doesn’t take much to 
make a small fortune.” As an example, he 
explained how 10 ounces of heroin 
bought in Mexico sells in Los Angeles for 
$140,000; the original cost in Mexico is 
only $3,500. 

The February 2 issue of the Times of 
the Americas carried a survey of some of 
the spreading activity in Latin America 
relating to narcotics which I share with 
my colleagues at this point: 

MARIHUANA TRADE LUCRATIVE—DRUG TRAFFIC 
Keeps Turso Busy 

TURBO, CoLomBIA.—This steaming banana 
port is headquarters of a flourishing mari- 
juana traffic for the United States. 

Latin America generally is increasingly be- 
coming a depot and source of drug supply for 
U.S. markets as a result of the increased 
vigilance in Europe over the direct Atlantic 
route. 

From Turbo, the main traffic is marijuana, 
carried across the Caribbean to Tampa, Fla., 
in banana boats known derisively to U.S. cus- 
toms officials as the “grass fleet.” Some heroin 
is moving as well, according to officials here. 

GETS THROUGH 

U.S. customs stop some of the shipments, 
but enough is getting through to make the 
continuing trade highly lucrative. 


Turbo and Colombia are by no means alone 
as drug suppliers, however. Other Latin 
American countries are known to be involved 
in the trade. 

Buenos Aires traditionally has been a fa- 
vorite route for all types of contraband from 
Europe to the United States. 

The Bolivians, for their part, have grown 
and used the coca leaf since pre-Columbia 
times and thus are suppliers. And marijuana 
was available in Mexico long before anyone 
heard of the “drug culture.” 

A smugglers paradise for several decades, 
Paraguay has gradually shifted from the 
cigarette and whisky trade to narcotics con- 
traband imported from Europe for transship- 
ment to the United States. 

So concerned are U.S. authorities about the 
flow of drugs through Paraguay that normal- 
ly cordial U.S. relations with the strongman 
president, Alfredo Stroessner, cooled percepti- 
bly in 1971. Some Paraguayans believe that 
the U.S. Senate’s decision to reverse a recom- 
mendation by the House of Representatives 
to allow Paraguay to sell a yearly quota of its 
sugar in the profitable American market is a 
reprisal for Stroessner’s refusal to control the 
drug smugglers. 

INCLUDES OFFICIALS 

This would be no easy task for Stroessner. 
The drug smugglers include his chief of police 
and several prominent generals, according to 
& secret report by the Central Intelligence 
Agency that turned up in the office of an op- 
position newspaper in Asunción but was 
never published. 

Stroessner has remained in power for 17 
years, primarily by distributing the lucrative 
smuggling trade among the various branches 
of the armed forces and police. Arms for the 
military, for example, are financed from pro- 
fits from the contraband cigarette trade to 
Brazil and Argentina, 

Neither Paraguay’s neighbors nor the Unit- 
ed States seemed concerned about this situa- 
tion, however, until some of the generals 
switched from cigarettes to heroin destined 
for the United States. Leading characters in 
the CIA report include Gen. Francisco Britez, 
chief of police, and Gen. Patricio Colman, 
head of the counterinsurgency Regimento 
group which has replaced the customs de- 
partment with heroin as a major financial 
support. 

AT HIGH LEVELS 

The arrest of five Paraguayans and a 
Frenchman caught trying to smuggle $10 
million worth of heroin into the Miami air- 


x Typing and clerical duties for various offices, 


Processing personnel actions. 


Answer inquiries as to status of tracts of Federal lands. 
do. Surveying of Federal lands. 


port led to discovery of the high-level in- 
volvement. The questioning of the arrested 
men disclosed that Auguste Ricord, one of 
Europe’s top drug smugglers, had moved to 
Poa in where he was directing the heroin 
c m Marseille through Paragua; 
the United States. s E 

Stroessner arrested Ricord and put a top 
civilian police officer under temporary con- 
finement, but the president refused the U.S. 
request for Ricord’s extradition. The Para- 
guayan political opposition claims Ricord 
will die in jail because he knows too much 
about the smuggling activities of other Para- 
guayan generals. 

Smuggling from Colombia is an illegal 
trade without government approval but &p- 
pears to be growing just the same. 

A muddy town on the Gulf of Uraba where 
the mosquitoes seem almost as big as the 
bananas, Turbo is the chief depot for the 
marijuana cultivated on nearby plantations 
for the Tampa trade, 

South American sailors who earn an aver- 
age $100 monthly are willing to risk jail 
for the $150 profit on each pound of mari- 
juana delivered to the United States. And 
the peasants who eke out a living in the rain 
forests and jungle surrounding Turbo are 
glad to cultivate marijuana instead of corn 
because one pound of marijuana fetches the 
Same price as 25 pounds of corn, $5. 

The stakes for heroin are even higher. A 
sailor can earn $8,000 by carrying one ship- 
ment to the United States. The heroin, ac- 
cording to local officials, is handled by some 
200 Ecuadorians who have set up shop in 
the freewheeling town. 

A WAY OF LIFE 


The Colombian coast has lived on the 
profits of contraband since colonial times, 
transshipping goods through Panama or one 
of the southern Caribbean islands to central 
Colombia and farther south to Ecuador and 
Peru. Now, however, the trade is no longer 
one way, and marijuana and heroin move 
north in banana crates. 

Turbo’s poorly paid and ill-equipped cus- 
toms authorities and police either cannot or 
will not control the drug business. Their 
small, slow launches are unable to patrol the 
area's bays and rivers. Roads are practically 
nonexistent, and Turbo’s only link with civ- 
llization, a third-class road to Medellin 238 
miles south, is closed half the year due to 
rains. 

The federal government, far away in 
Bogota, has so many other economic and 
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social problems that Turbo takes no priori- 
ties despite protests from the banana pro- 
ducers that the drug traffic is threatening 
their $17 million annual export trade. The 
odds are clearly in favor of the smugglers 
because one ship from the “grass fleet” can 
transport $1 million worth of marijuana. A 
banana cargo will fetch much less. 


There are various routes for European 
drugs which take them through Latin 
America and into the United States. 
French heroin, for example, reaches Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe without customs 
inspection since they are French colonies. 
In the same way heroin smuggled by way 
of Amsterdam arrives in Aruba and Cu- 
racao. Couriers then bring the narcotics 
into the United States, usually by way of 
Miami, or small planes are used to get 
the heroin from the islands to our Nation. 

There is the so-called Lebanese system 
as well. Opium poppies grown in Turkey 
are converted to heroin in Syria. The 
heroin is then smuggled to Amsterdam 
by way of Beirut, flown to Curacao by a 
courier on a commercial airline and 
transported to Miami. 

Corruption among some Latin Amer- 
ican customs officers makes the job of 
stopping the heroin even more difficult, 
Automobiles, suitcases, cartons of ba- 
nanas, picture frames and, false bottoms 
in wine bottles have all been used to 
illegally bring dangerous drugs to the 
United States from Latin America. 

It is evident that increased cooperation 
is needed between North American and 
Latin American narcotics and customs 
agencies in order to combat the growing 
use of Latin America as a transit route 
for drugs. 


HIGHER TAXES OR MORE 
INFLATION? 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday; February 9, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Indianapolis Star in a recent edi- 
torial correctly points out that the defi- 
cits now being accumulated must result 
either in higher taxes or more inflation— 
either of which is a blow to the Ameri- 
can worker and housewife. 

With regard to the alternative of tax 
increases or continued inflation, the edi- 
torial observes: 


It’s a bitter choice any way you look at it. 


The Star urges the public to demand 
that the Government live within its rev- 
enues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Here We Go Again,” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RISING DEBT—HERE WE Go AGAIN 

Well, it’s ceiling raising time again for te. 
national debt. 

The current $424-billion national debt, up 
from some $385 billion a year ago, is nudging 
the $430-billion ceiling set by Congress last 
year. Treasury officials are afraid the debt 
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will bump up against that ceiling by March 1 
unless Congress, as it usually does each year, 
complies with a request by the government 
to raise it. 

Their fears appear well founded, based on 
fiscal performance of the federal government 
last year—fiscal 1971. A budgeted $2.5-billion 
surplus turned into a nerve-shattering $23.2- 
billion deficit by year’s end. 

This year fiscal 1972 an initially budgeted 
$11.6-billion deficit has already grown to an 
estimated year-end deficit of $28 billion 
which could sprout by another $10 billion if 
Treasury reckoning is no better than usual, 

But the American people should be aware 
that a congressional act to take the heat off 
the Treasury by raising the debt ceiling will 
be in final pocketbook effect equivalent to a 
congressional act to raise their taxes. 

This is an undeniable fact because a higher 
ceiling, permitting a higher national debt, 
inevitably means more inflation and thus a 
lowering of the purchasing power of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

To the ordinary American, it makes little 
difference whether he can buy less because 
more of his money is taken away in higher 
taxes or because the money theoretically un- 
changed taxes leave him to spend will buy 
less on account of more inflation. It’s six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. 

It's a bitter choice any way you look at it. 

If Congress refuses to lift the debt ceiling, 
the government goes broke officially, 

If Congress raises the ceiling, the people 
get more broke than they are already, 
through the hidden tax—inflation. 

That’s the pass four decades of deficit 
spending by the federal government has 
brought us to. It’s not a pretty one. 

So don’t just sit there. Yell, scream, shout, 
nag, Jump up and down, do anything to make 
your representatives understand which they 
don't now that the federal government must, 
absolutely must, start living within its 
revenues, 

It’s the last hope. And the hour is late. 


ISRAEL NEEDS AID TO HELP 
RESETTLE SOVIET JEWS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I joined the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), and the Senator from 
Connecticut( Mr. Rretcorr) in introduc- 
ing S. 3142, a bill that would authorize 
$85 million in new refugee aid to assist 
Israel in the resettlement of Soviet Jews 
in that country. We are now urging as 
many Senators as possible to join us in 
cosponsoring this measure. 

This is an urgently needed humanitar- 
ian measure and I hope that the Senate 
Commiteee on Foreign Relations can be- 
gin prompt action on it. 

As is certainly well known, the Soviet 
Union for many years virtually refused 
permission to its Jewish citizens to emi- 
grate to the Jewish national homeland, 
Tsrael. Nevertheless, more than 200,000 
sourageous Soviet Jews have applied for 
permission to go to Israel, usually at the 
risk of losing their jobs, housing and 
other rights just for seeking to emigrate. 

During 1971 the Soviet Union made an 
abrupt and favorable change in its policy 
and permitted 15,000 Jews to emigrate to 
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Israel—compared to only 1,000 during the 
previous year. Now, in 1972, the emigra- 
tion of Soviet Jews to Israel is continuing 
at an even greater rate, so that it is con- 
servatively estimated that 35,000 Soviet 
Jews will arrive in Israel this year. 

As one who has long supported and 
spoken out for the cause of Soviet Jewry, 
I am glad to see significant numbers of 
Soviet Jews being granted their wish to 
emigrate to Israel. The State of Israel, 
our friend and ally in the Middle East, is 
likewise pleased with this development 
and is greeting the new arrivals from the 
Soviet Union with open arms. But this 
sudden influx of new immigrants is also 
resulting in heavy new responsibilities for 
Israel. These people must be housed, fed, 
given instruction in the Hebrew language 
and placed in jobs. The process will take 
time and considerable money—an esti- 
mated $35,000 per immigrant family in 
the first year. If 10,000 families come this 
year, this means resettlement alone will 
cost Israel in the vicinity of $350 million. 

This past summer I visited Israel and 
can report first-hand that Israel will be 
hard-pressed to carry this new burden 
all by itself. Israelis are already paying 
the world’s highest taxes, and are 
ploughing nearly 30 percent of their 
gross national product into maintaining 
a strong defense against Israel’s hostile 
Arab neighbors. We, in Congress, have 
already recognized the severe strain of 
this defense burden on the Israeli econ- 
omy and have voted $50 million in sup- 
porting assistance and $300 million in 
military sales credits for Israel. The $300 
million in military sales credits, I am 
pleased to say, will be used at least in 
part by Israel to cover the cost of the 
Phantom jets that it will be receiving, 
thanks to recent action by the adminis- 
tration in approving this sale. But Israel’s 
normal defense posture will continue to 
strain its economy, and thus I support 
additional U.S. refugee assistance to help 
Israel carry its new financial burden, the 
sudden arrival of large numbers of Soviet 
Jewish immigrants. 

At the same time, I intend to continue 
my efforts to focus more attention on the 
problem confronting all the other Soviet 
Jews who have not yet been allowed to 
leave. I have personally visited the Soviet 
Embassy. I have spoken repeatedly in the 
Senate and at other public gatherings on 
the importance of seeing that the Jews 
of the Soviet Union gain their freedom 
to live as Jews. 

While visiting Israel, one of the most 
moving events of my stay was the chance 
to meet with three Soviet Jews at an im- 
migrant absorption center in Jerusalem. 

Alexander Rabinovich, 33, formerly a 
dentist in Riga, Latvia, had just come to 
Israel with his parents, his wife, and his 
two small children, in search of a life, he 
told me, where Jews could perpetuate 
their own culture. His children, he told 
me, had frequently been taunted by the 
schoolmates with the derogatory Russian 
term for Jew, “zhid.” 

Clara Nachimofsky, also of Riga, is 
the mother of two sons, one 25, and the 
other 15. She and her husband waited 
9 years for permission to leave the Soviet 
Union. When the permission finally came 
through they were allowed to take out 
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their younger son, but their older one 
was kept behind and is still there. 

Rachel Rabinovich, 25, from Vilna— 
no relation to Alexander—is one of the 
young Jewish activists who staged a sit- 
in last March at the Supreme Soviet. She 
told me she was sure this was what 
caused the authorities to let her come to 
Israel, although the next group of dem- 
onstrators to try that approach were all 
placed under arrest. 

Looking back on that meeting with 
these three, I particularly recall what 
Rachel told me about the indomitable 
spirit of Jewish youth in the Soviet 
Union: 

The Jewish youth in Russia now want to 
get out. The activities are not going to stop. 
They are not going to stop until they all 
come here, to Israel. 


Mr. President, I returned from Israel 
even more convinced of the courage of 
these people and of the justice of their 
cause. I believe that as our Nation should 
assist Israel to resettle those fortunate, 
relatively few Soviet Jews who have 
reached Israel, we should also speak out 
for the Soviet Jews who remain in the 
Soviet Union and ask only that they have 
the right to emigrate to their national 
homeland. 


SOFT DRINK FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation to- 
day to enable the soft drink industry, 
which for 70 years has provided the 
American consumer with a quality prod- 
uct priced within the reach of all, to con- 
tinue marketing and distributing its 
product under the time-honored fran- 
chise system. 

The system has worked well. National 
soft drink brands compete for consumers 
in every area of the country, and uniform 
quality is found throughout. The recent 
increase in private and retail store-con- 
trolled brand sales by large grocery 
chains has heightened historically in- 
tense interbrand competition. 

During the past year the Federal Trade 
Commission has filed a number of com- 
plaints against soft drink companies, al- 
leging that they have hindered competi- 
tion in the industry by restricting the soft 
drink manufacturers to designated geo- 
graphic areas. There has been no alle- 
gation that interbrand competition is 
lacking, however. 

Although the FTC action would seem, 
through elimination of territorial restric- 
tions, to promote competition and thus 
benefit the public and the unrestricted 
distributor, it will, I fear, be disastrous 
for the franchisees of the soft drink in- 
dustry and of questionable contribution 
to the public in interest. Local soft drink 
manufacturers do not view the territorial 
system as an imposed limitation on their 
competitive freedom. They rather see this 
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system as the only feasible means of as- 
suring to the consumer the advantages of 
intensive local competition between na- 
tional brand products, local label prod- 
ucts, and chain-store brands. 

Soft drink manufacturers are gener- 
ally small businessmen, but they repre- 
sent a strong, local economic force in 
over 1,600 communities in our country. 
All but about 100 of the approximately 
2,832 soft drink manufacturers fall with- 
in the Small Business Administration’s 
definition of small business. Although the 
industry has clung to the concept of local 
manufacture and local distribution, it 
still makes a meaningful contribution to 
the national economy. Its employment 
exceeds 150,000 wage earners, The capital 
investments in plant and equipment of 
these businessmen and their families 
combine to exceed $1 billion. In 1970 
alone, they committed over $325 million 
to construct and equip new facilities and 
expand existing facilities. 

The marketing method traditionally 
used by the industry—sales and service 
by route delivery—has produced inten- 
sive competition between bottlers of the 
different national brands. Low prices 
and good service to the public at all re- 
tail outlets have been the result of this 
competition for virtually every restau- 
rant and filling station, and for shelf 
space within the supermarkets. One re- 
sult of the FTC action would be that 
warehouse delivery to large grocery 
chains and other volume buyers will be- 
come the rule rather than the excep- 
tion it now is. The action would also per- 
mit supermarkets and large distributors 
to purchase a small franchise and distri- 
bute to its chain all over the country. 
The majority of bottlers—not located in 
close proximity to the chain’s warehouse 
or not in financial position to specialize 
in large volume customers over a wide 
geographic area—will be placed in a pre- 
carious economic and competitive posi- 
tion. In addition, the cost of distribution 
to small volume outlets is considerably 
higher than to large volume outlets and 
those left with only smaller volume out- 
lets will be forced to raise prices to make 
up for their sharp reductions in sales. 
The inevitable result will be the demise 
of the majority of small bottlers and an 
increase in mergers. Thus any short- 
term gain in intrabrand competition 
which might result from the Commis- 
sion’s action would soon be outweighed by 
a long-term loss to competition in gen- 
eral. 

The legislation I am introducing to- 
day has the objective of assuring that 
where the licensee of a trademarked food 
product is engaged in the manufacture, 
distribution, and sale of such product, he 
and the trademark owner may legally 
include provisions in the trademark li- 
censing agreement which, first, give the 
licensee the sole right to manufacture, 
distribute, and sell the trademarked food 
product in a defined geographic area or, 
second, which limit the licensee, directly 
or indirectly to the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and sale of such product only 
for ultimate resale to consumers within 
that geographic area, subject to the con- 
ditions that, first, there is adequate com- 
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petition between the trademarked prod- 
uct and products of the same general 
class manufactured, distributed, and sold 
by others; second, the licensee is in free 
and open competition with vendors of 
products of the same general class; and 
third, the licensor retains control over 
the nature and quality of such product 
in accordance with the Trademark Act of 
1946—the Lanham Act. 

Thus, if the legislation is enacted, each 
territorial arrangement would be in the 
economic context in which it operates 
and the existence of competition in the 
market would be taken into account, sub- 
ject to the further requirement that the 
nature and quality of the licensee’s goods 
or services in connection in which the 
mark is used are legitimately controlled 
by the licensor in accordance with the 
Trademark Act of 1946. 


ANALYSIS OF BUSING OF 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Mr. Vermont Royster, retired editor of 
the Wall Street Journal continues to 
contribute thoughtful articles to that 
publication. 

The February 8 edition contains one 
such articles, entitled “Suffer the Chil- 
dren.” It is a searching analysis of the 
issues involved in the busing of school 
children, particularly as it applies out- 
side the South. 

Mr. Royster notes that while there has 
been much hypocrisy in the North about 
the question of segregation by race in the 
schools, the exposure of this hypocrisy is 
not a proper subject for humor. On the 
contrary, the real lesson to be learned 
from the present situation is that com- 
pulsory busing on a massive basis makes 
no sense in any part of the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUFFER THE CHILDREN 
(By Vermont Royster) 

For anyone with a grisly sense of humor— 
sick humor, in the current phrase—there is 
bound to be sardonic laughter in the rise of 
school busing as a social and political issue 
outside the South. 

For one thing it does is expose some monu- 
mental hypocrisy. Over many years those in 
other parts of the country have treated the 
issue as one peculiar to the Southern states. 
Objections to hauling children all over the 
countryside to obtain a preconceived “racial 
balance” in the public schools were supposed 
to stem only from racial prejudice and to be 
raised only by Southern white racists. 

Any other objections to this kind of bus- 
ing—whether on educational grounds, the 
disruption of neighborhood cohesion, incon- 
venience to the children or parents, or con- 
siderations of cost—all were disdainfully dis- 
missed as merely the rationalizations of die- 
hard segregationists. Where, as sometimes 
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happened, blacks in the South likewise ob- 
jected they were dismissed as “Uncle Toms.” 

It was treated, in short, as a purely re- 
gional issue. The rest of the country looked 
on with smug equanimity as court decisions, 
government policy and public pressure forced 
area-wide school busing on community after 
community. After all, so said the rest of the 
country, it’s not our problem. 

Well, it is now. In the North, the Midwest 
and even in the Far West, in community after 
community, there have of late been eruptions 
of public protest when the same policy of 
area-wide busing came to be applied. And 
every poll of public sentiment is now showing 
that school busing for arbitrary racial bal- 
ance has become a nationwide issue. 

Congress is having to come to grips with 
it both as a substantive and a political issue. 
The House has already passed anti-busing 
legislation; it is also considering a Constitu- 
tional amendment banning busing. The Sen- 
ate, to the agony of so many Presidential 
hopefuls, is finding it daily harder to avoid 
the issue because the people back home—all 
over the country—are forcing it. 

In this, too, there is cause for sardonic 
laughter. Of all those Senate presidential 
hopefuls with school-age children only Sena- 
tor Jackson (the most “conservative” of the 
Democratic aspirants) has his children in a 
Washington public school. The others, liber- 
als all, send their own children to private 
schools while proclaiming their devotion to 
busing for everybody else. 

But for all this exposed hypocrisy there 
is, in all truth, nothing to laugh at, sardoni- 
cally or otherwise. The whole business has 
become too sad even for sick humor. 

A part of the sadness lies in the fact that 
this great convulsion over school busing 
comes at a time when the public, in the 
South and elsewhere, is at long last casting 
aside old prejudices. Just recently the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, as cited in 
a Wall Street Journal story, found that 80% 
of the nation (including half of the Southern 
white population) today accepts integration 
in schools and other aspects of public life. 
That is, acceptance of integration and op- 
position to school busing have grown to- 
gether. 

This paradox is only a seeming one. What 
the evidence shows is that it is no longer cor- 
rect to treat the school busing issue as sole- 
ly a “racist” one. Many blacks, as recent 
demonstrations witness, also oppose area- 
wide busing. So too do many whites who are 
not only not “racists” but actively support 
racial integration in the school system. The 
busing issue now transcends the old labels. 

This ought to be understandable to any- 
one who can put aside stereotyped thinking. 
There is, first of all, something absurd about 
busing a child, who lives within a few blocks 
of an elementary school, a half-day’s journey 
across country, with some starting before 
dawn and returning long after dark. For 
years the country labored expanding its 
school system to avoid just this sort of ne- 
cessity. Now when it isn’t necessary we are 
reverting to it in the name of having the 
“right” racial quota. 

The expense of it is ridiculous. The cruelty 
of it is that it takes a small child and makes 
him consume an 8 or 10 hour day for a few 
hours of schooling, and puts him in the posi- 
tion where the friends of his school are not 
the friends of his neighborhood or vice-versa. 
He (or she), aged six or ten, has life dis- 
rupted over a social policy of his elders. 

And that, I think, gets us to what is really 
Sad about the way we, the elders, have gone 
about the long overdue and necessary task 
of ending the segregation and isolation of 
the blacks among us. 

It was a happenstance of history that the 
first major decision of the Supreme Court 
striking down the old laws and customs of 
segregation came in an elementary school 
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case. The other court decisions and the vari- 
ous civil rights laws came afterward. But 
that happenstance focused the issue, first 
and foremost, on the school system. 

And nowhere have we since applied the 
pressure as implacably as on the elementary 
school system. In the schools the courts have 
said that there is a legally correct “balance” 
and that if necessary children must be moved 
around to enforce it. 

Where else have we said the same thing? 
Segregation has been struck down, and prop- 
erly so, at the college level also. But no court 
has ordered any public college to truck a 
certain portion of its white students to a 
black college, or the other way around, to en- 
force the quota concept. 

The courts and the statutes have attacked 
de facto segregation in neighborhood housing 
by striking down racial covenants and lim- 
iting the rights of sellers and renters. But 
nowhere is there a court decision or a law 
compelling people to move from one neigh- 
borhood to another, by a governmental fiat, 
to achieve some preconceived idea of what 
constitutes a correct neighborhood balance of 
the races. 

The reason why this has not been done is 
quite plain. The people, white and black, 
would consider it outrageous; it could not be 
done by anything short of a Soviet type dic- 
tatorship. And the people would be quite 
right. The law of a free people ought to pro- 
hibit segregation of any of its citizens in any 
form. A law to compel people to move from 
one place to another would make our society 
no longer one of a free people. 

But what we, the elders, have refused to 
decree for ourselves and our own lives we 
have, by some tortured logic, decreed for our 
children. However you may dismiss the in- 
convenience or the cost of this wholesale 
busing, we have asked our children to suffer 
what we will not. And the wrong of that 
cannot easily be dismissed. 


KREMLIN-WATCHER 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously called to the attention of my 
colleagues the works of Irving Salomon, 
former delegate to the United Nations, 
now devoting his full time as a Kremlin- 
watcher. As a portion of my remarks I 
include in the appendix of the RECORD 
two recent columns by this distinguished 
student of Russian Communism: 

RUSSIAN COMMENT BOTH WORRIED AND 

CRITICAL 
(By Irving Salomon) 

Dr. Henry Kissinger’s recent visit with 
Chou En-lai and President Nixon's proposed 
plan to visit China has had peculiar and 
varied reactions in the Soviet press, This ap- 
plies to both the official and the not-quite 
unofficial press. 

For a long while, both omitted comment or 
kept it quite limited or veiled. This might be 
construed as fear, or at least worried antici- 
pation. 

It should be noted that the press as well 
as the Kremlin itself has discounted Mr. 
Nixon’s assurance that the new China policy 
is “not directed against any other nation” 
Instead of minimizing the concern, the So- 
viet press has served to acerbate it, now that 
the Soviets have received the official reaction 
to Mr. Nixon’s dramatic initiative. 

The Moscow New Times’ comment is as 
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follows: “a rapprochement between Peking 
and Washington is seen primarily from the 
viewpoint of imperialism’s hostility to the 
focus on socialism in the Soviet Union.” 

It adds, “This rapprochement will enable 
the United States to switch its attention and 
resources from the Far East to the regions 
where it could counter the Soviet Union, like 
in the Mediterranean and Europe. The Ameri- 
cans seek to prevent a settlement of the Mid- 
dle East conflict to thwart a European secu- 
rity arrangement that will return the world 
to the brink of war.” 

The Moscow Times further suggested that 
this rapprochement could release Chinese 
troops, now deployed against the possible 
American threat, to be redeployed against 
Russia—a revival of the old plan of the en- 
circlement of the Soviet Union. 

The official publication, Pravda, shows 
skepticism as it belittles Mr. Nixon's assur- 
ance that the China policy is not directed 
against any other nation. 

It said, “These words are only used to con- 
ceal the real thoughts behind them.” 

Moscow radio said, “Can one be pleased by 
these developments? It has left no doubt of 
its negative attitude.” 

A prominent Moscow commentator recalled 
critically President Nixon's inaugural speech 
in which he said, “The United States sought 
no advantage from Sino-Soviet difficulties.” 

He belittled President Nixon’s use of the 
term “normalization” and he construed it to 
imply that it would stimulate the Chinese 
people's energy, which is emphatically a 
rather dangerous matter. 

He further added that China poses a far 
greater threat to Russia’s security than the 
United States with all its missiles. He opined 
that China and the United States could, in 
the distant future, jointly checkmate the 
Soviet Union, and especially when there is 
an international crisis. 

The Kremlin’s speculations and concerns 
about the Washington-Peking detente is all 
to the good; its a new experience for Moscow 
to be outflanked. 


Wortp Communists Coot TO BREZHNEV 
DOCTRINE ON RED CHINA 
(By Irving Salomon) 

Russian Communist Party chief Leonid 
Brezhnev considers it vital to obtain accept- 
ance by all the world’s Communists of the 
formula which the Soviet leaders have been 
trying to force upon them for almost a de- 
cade now, namely, that there is no exclu- 
sively Sino-Soviet dispute, but that it is 
Communist China ranged against the rest of 
the Communist movement. 

To what extent have the Soviet leaders 
succeeded? 

Speeches by representatives of the ‘frater- 
nal Communist parties.” These show that 
the Soviet Union has some allies—Gustav 
Husak, leader of the Czechoslovak Party, for 
example, and with less rhetorical affirmation, 
Janos Kadar of Hungary and Todor Zhivkov 
of Bulgaria. 

Strange as it may seem, Hast Germany's 
Ulbricht did not deem it necessary to touch 
on the Chinese question in recent speeches. 
It was also passed over in silence by Eduard 
Gierek of Poland and the deputy secretary 
general of the French Communist Party, 
Georges Marchet. 

Tsedenbal, the representative of Outer 
Mongolia, which borders on China, opted to 
condemn Peking, but less on ideological 
causes than on Mongolian security grounds. 
Of all the representatives of the 71 Com- 
munist parties not in power, the Argentinian 
Rodolfo Gioldi was the only one to attack 
Peking. 

The list of Moscow’s so-called allies in the 
campaign against China found the over- 
whelming majority not uttering a word on 
the matter or made it clear that it was a 
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private dispute between the USSR and 
China in which they could observe neu- 
trality while still remaining good Commu- 
nists. 

The representative of the “National Lib- 
eration Front of South Vietnam,” Nguyen 
Van Huey, even made a certain attempt to 
rehabilitate China, while the deputy gen- 
eral secretary of the large Italian Com- 
munist Party, Enrico Berlinguer together 
with Nikolae Ceaucescu of Romania, without 
naming China, indirectly criticized Brezh- 
ney’s position and his policy. 

Berlinguer gave his own definition of in- 
ternationalism, radically differing from the 
Soviet: “Our international solidarity does 
not and cannot mean that our positions coin- 
cide in every way with those of every other 
Socialist country and, on a broader scale, of 
every Communist party.” 

Romania's Ceaucescu put the case rather 
differently: “In all our activities we are 
guided by the Marxist-Leninist teaching 
that the basic duty of a ruling Communist 
Party is to build a new social order. We 
consider that the better the results obtained 
by each country in this cause, the better 
it fulfills its national and international 
duties.” 

This was pure criticism of Brezhnev, ac- 
cording to whom “weakening” of the inter- 
national Communist movement results auto- 
matically from any differences which arise. 

Ceaucescu’s appeal to solve these differ- 
ences by discussions between parties and 
their leaders can in the context of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute be understood as a sum- 
mons to Russia to acknowledge the dispute as 
its private affair. 


ADDRESS BY CHAIRMAN A. J. WAG- 
NER OF TVA ON AGENCY’S ROLE 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Chairman Aubrey J. Wagner of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority recently dis- 
cussed the role of TVA as it relates to the 
environment. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject I place the ad- 
dress by Chairman Wagner before the 
Tennessee Group, Sierra Club, Nashville, 
in the Recorp herewith: 

The address follows: 

TVA’s ROLE IN AND Its EFFECT UPON 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


I 


I am grateful to you for the opportunity 
to come here tonight and discuss with you 
TVA’s role in and its effect upon the environ- 
ment. TVA, from its very inception, has been 
deeply committed to the tasks of environ- 
mental improvement. The President, in trans- 
mitting to the Congress in 1933 the bill that 
became the TVA Act, said that TVA “should 
be charged with the broadest duty of plan- 
ning for the proper use, conservation, and de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
Tennessee River drainage basin and its ad- 
joining territory for the general social and 
economic welfare of the Nation.” The spirit 
of this charge is refiected in virtually every 
section of the TVA Act. Broadly speaking, it is 
an assignment to develop, improve, and pro- 
tect the human environment; and TVA from 
its first Board to the present one has regarded 
it as such and has done its best to carry out 
the assignment faithfully. 
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John Muir, the founder of the Sierra Club, 
expressed a similar thought in a quotation 
attributed to him that I read not long ago. 
“When we try to pick out anything by itself,” 
he said, “we find it hitched to everything else 
in the universe.” 

He was speaking of the interrelationship of 
all the resources of the globe, and his remark 
was not unlike that of Gifford Pinchot, who 
put it in still another way. In one of his books 
he was describing his thoughts as he rode on 
horseback through Rock Creek Park in Wash- 
ington, D.C., contemplating the forests, the 
streams, inland navigation, waterpower and 
flood control; soil and its erosion; coal, oil, 
and other minerals; fish and wildlife; and 
all the other resources. 

“Suddenly,” he wrote, “the idea flashed 
through my head that there was a unity in 
this complication—that the relation of one 
resource to another was not the end of the 
story ... Seen in this new light all these 
separate questions fitted into and made up 
the one great central problem of the use of 
the earth for the good of man.” 

“The use of the earth for the good of man.” 
This defines, as concisely as possible, the 
conservation principle that guides all of 
TVA's efforts. Every word in the definition is 
significant. It recognizes that the end pur- 
pose of conservation—or of environmental 
protection and improvement, if you prefer— 
is a human purpose. The earth is to be used. 
It is to be used for the good of all men, not 
just some select group. It is to be used for 
man’s good—his total good—not just for eco- 
nomic profit or transitory pleasure but in 
ways that make him a better human being. 

One of the first directors of TVA, Dr. Har- 
court A. Morgan, labeled all this “Our Com- 
mon Mooring.” His thoughts were sum- 
marized like this: 

“Man has need for a ‘reason for being’—a 
purpose in life beyond that immediate exist- 
ence, gain, and satisfaction—a mooring to 
help him understand his place, fill his re- 
sponsibilities, and know his importance in 
the eternal plan. 

“In striving to meet this need, man 
through his science has discovered the one- 
ness of the universe—the immutable inter- 
relation of elements, energy, and life in a 
pattern of creative evolvement from the in- 
organic up to and including himself.” 

I have taken your time to recite this back- 
ground because it is on the basis of these 
principles that TVA plans and conducts all 
its activities, be they constructing a nuclear 
power plant, planning and building a water 
control project (and operating it), monitor- 
ing water or air quality, researching a new 
fertilizer, setting aside areas for fish and 
wildlife, developing improved hardwood tree 
strains, or seeking ways to utilize the rugged 
scenic qualities of some of our natural 
streams. In all of these and our many other 
varied resource development programs, we 
are deeply conscious of our responsibilities 
to all of the six million people in the TVA 
region and, more generally, to the 200 mil- 
lion people in the Nation. 

This invariably calls for a balancing of the 
requirements and hopes of various groups or 
interests, and, finally, decision and action in 
which we try to reconcile differences in a 
way that will best serve the needs of the 
greatest number over the longest possible 
time. In other words, we do our best to pro- 
tect and improve the total environment— 
environment defined as “the aggregate of all 
the external conditions and influences affect- 
ing the life and development of the human 
organism.” One may disagree with the deci- 
sions we reach, but I would hope there can 
be agreement about the principles that we 
take as guides. 

Ir 

And now, to proceed from general princi- 
ples to specifics, I’d like to take a few min- 
utes to discuss some of the environmental 
consequences of TVA’s programs through the 
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years, some of our current efforts, and some 
of our still unresolved problems. 

In spite of nostalgic reminiscences about 
“the good old days,” the environment of the 
early 1930's in the Tennessee Valley was not 
@ good one. Basically it was an environment 
of joblessness, poverty, and little hope. It 
was an environment of wasted and wasting 
resources. 

This was an agricultural valley in 1933. 
Two-thirds of the people gained their live- 
lihood from farming. It was an extremely 
poor livelihood, largely because they were 
extremely poor farmers. They grew corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco mainly, and these crops, 
after harvest, left the land bare to the pound- 
ing winter rains. Millions of tons of sedi- 
ment were swept into the Tennessee River 
each year. Silt was the greatest source of 
stream pollution, Gullies scarred the coun- 
tryside in every direction. Topsoil was gone. 
The land was worn out. 

Science and education, applied in an ex- 
tensive joint effort with the state agricul- 
tural universities, have wrought tremendous 
improvement in that land environment. New 
chemical fertilizers, developed at TVA's 
Muscle Shoals laboratories, have been used 
as an instrument to bring about better farm 
management and a change from row-crop 
agriculture to a farm economy based pri- 
marily on livestock with the land mostly in 
soil-conserving pasture and forage crops, The 
navigable channel was used to bring about 
this significant environmental change, bring- 
ing in millions of tons of midwestern grain 
annually, needed to supplement forage in our 
new animal agriculture. And rural electri- 
fication played a part too, providing refriger- 
ation and running water, and serving many 
other purposes essential to modern agri- 
culture. 

The area devoted to hay and pasture has 
increased by a million and a half acres since 
1933 with a concurrent reduction in acreage 
of row crops. Think what this means in 
terms of reduced silt flow to our streams! 
Yet total agricultural production in the Val- 
ley today is several times what it was in the 
1930's and further improvements are being 
achieved each year. Perhaps I should add, 
parenthetically, that as concern about stream 
eutrophication grows, TVA is conducting 
careful research to find the extent to which 
chemical fertilizers may be a contributing 
factor. And we are developing new slow- 
release nitrogen fertilizers to help solve the 
problem if there is one. 

There is a similar story related to our 
forests. Nearly two-thirds of the Valley is 
forested, but by 1933 virtually all the great 
trees had been cut away. Ten percent of the 
forest area burned every year. Following pa- 
tient and extensive work through the state 
forestry departments and with countries and 
landowners, that figure is now down to less 
than 14 percent. In a day when we prohibit 
the burning of leaves by home owners and 
long for the clean air of “the good old days” 
we forget that in those days it was choked 
with the smoke of nearly three million acres 
of woodlands burning every year! 

Over a million acres of wasted lands have 
been reforested, further reducing erosion and 
siltation and greatly improving the water 
holding capacity of the soil. Improved forest 
management each year provides increasing 
quantities of useful wood—and jobs—yet the 
volume of standing timber also increases each 
year. The forest environment is better and it 
is still improving. TVA is currently working 
on the selection and development of superior 
strains of black walnut, black cherry, white 
oak, and other hardwoods to help build 
higher quality into Valley forests for the use 
of coming generations. 

TVA’s concern for the land resources is 
probably less widely known than its work 
on the river. The Tennessee in those early 
years lay like a lazy giant across the Valley, 
rising often to send a destructive flood from 
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the eastern mountains to the Ohio. Its power 
to destroy was well known and often expe- 
rienced its power for good was little used. 
Only two dams stood across its way. They 
produced some electric power but little else. 

TVA’s multipurpose dams harnessed the 
Tennessee River system to turn it to man’s 
service. The lakes have become a vital part 
of the regional environment, providing a rec- 
reational outlet for tens of millions of people. 
The fiood control system has prevented dam- 
age that would have exceeded $300 million 
at Chattanooga alone, relieving untold hu- 
man misery and suffering there and else- 
where, including the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. Barge cargoes come and go from and to 
Houston and Pittsburgh, Tulsa and Chicago, 
Omaha and Minneapolis, feeding the indus- 
tries that provide jobs for the tens of thou- 
sands no longer needed to work the farms. 

As the chain of lakes came into being, TVA 
gave simultaneous attention to a multitude 
of other phases of the environment. There 
are 99 public parks along these reservoirs on 
30,000 acres of land provided by TVA. There 
are hundreds of smaller public access points 
along the 10,000 miles of shoreline, Two na- 
tional and 22 state wildlife management 
areas are operated on land provided by TVA. 
They have turned the region into a major 
flyway for ducks and geese. Deer are far 
more plentiful now than in the 1930's. 

These changes have had an immense im- 
pact on the people of the region and their 
environment. In terms of daily living, especi- 
ally in the rural areas, the hot, steaming 
kitchen has been turned into a pleasant 
place to work, and the work is easier with 
modern appliances. The drudgery of the 
scrub board has given way to the electric 
home laundry. The drafty fireplace, once the 
sole source of heat in many homes, today is 
a nostalgic luxury. Electric heat provides 
both comfort and health, and teamed with 
air conditioning makes a comfortable in- 
door climate that lasts the year around. And 
it has of course eliminated most of the 
chimneys that poured soot over the entire 
cities, 

In terms of health, we can point to the 
elimination of malaria which in the 1930’s 
affected as many as one-third of the pop- 
ulation in some sections. This is accom- 
plished primarily by fluctuating the level of 
the main stream lakes to destroy the breed- 
ing ground of the malaria-carrying mosquito. 

I have hit only some of the highlights of 
TVA's past, but I hope in doing so we have 
found some areas of common understand- 
ing. I hope we can agree that our environ- 
ment has improved substantially in many 
ways. In an era in which the theme of en- 
vironmentalism seems too often to hold that 
our world is in a state of progressive degra- 
dation, we can say that in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, at least, this is not the case. True, there 
have been environmental changes. And true, 
there are still abuses crying for correction. 
But the changes thus far have been, I be- 
lieve, thoughtful, careful changes which have 
helped to tame the destructive forces of flood, 
fire, and disease. From the fish in the stream 
and the deer in the woods to the man in the 
street, we are all better off. 


mr 

Now let us turn toward the future. What 
are some of our immediate problems? How 
shall we solve them? What shall be our 
guidelines? And what are some of the con- 


trolling factors in arriving at tenable so- 
lutions? 


I think we have to put at the top of the 
list man’s need for satisfying occupation of 
his time, talents, and energies—his need for 


useful employment. The environment of 
hopelessness that stems from widespread 
idleness provides the ultimate in human deg- 
radation. Under conditions of this kind 
society begins to question the very institu- 
tions of democracy and the foundations of 
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freedom. This is not to say we can neglect 
problems of the natural environment. In- 
deed, clean air, clean water, and the beauties 
of nature are vital to the kind of satisfying 
occupation I refer to. But I believe we have 
misjudged our priorities if we fail to place 
man and the nourishment of his spirit at the 
head of the list. We must be sure that we do 
not focus so narrowly on the physical as- 
pects of environment that we overlook or 
neglect the human aspects. 

To underline this point we need only to 
examine a few elements of our present so- 
ciety. Our population is increasing. There is 
general agreement that we should seek a 
diminished rate of growth or even a stable 
population. Nevertheless for today and the 
years just ahead we simply have to acknowl- 
edge this growth as one of the overriding 
facts that we must live with. The children 
of the “baby boom” following World War II 
now are leaving high school and college, cre- 
ating millions of new households, requiring 
millions of new jobs, needing thousands of 
new houses and apartments with their fur- 
niture and appliances. The economist, Peter 
F. Drucker, says that during each year of the 
next decade we will have to find jobs for 40 
percent more people than in each of the past 
10 years. 

We have, in addition, our underprivileged— 
those whom opportunity has left behind be- 
cause of their lack of schooling, because of 
discrimination on account of race or origin, 
or because they were unable to escape from 
the poverty of the mountains or the ghetto. 
Our national goal is to remedy these condi- 
tions with better housing, better schools, and 
better job opportunities. 

These opportunities do not come auto- 
matically, They require planning and inge- 
nuity. And they require resource manage- 
ment. Or to put it another way, we must man- 
age our economic activities in ways that hold 
toa minimum any waste of resources and that 
prevent destruction of our biosphere’ natural 
capacity for recovery; for it is equally true 
that we will not solve these problems, we 
will not provide continuing jobs or schools or 
housing as needed, if we deplete our re- 
sources. We must find a balance between the 
needs of man and the safeguarding of his 
physical environment. 

This is the environmental dilemma and 
the environmental challenge of this genera- 
tion. 

Iv 


Now let me single out two major issues for 
discussion, the critical issues of water sup- 
ply and electric power supply. 

One of the difficult resource management 
problems in future years will be the han- 
dling of our fresh water supply. The bedrock 
fact which all of us must face is that we 
have today all the water we will ever have. 
The great natural cycle begins with the rain- 
fall which percolates into the soil or runs to 
the streams and finally is taken up again in- 
to the atmosphere. It is our sole source of 
water. 

Yet demands for water will continue to 
rise. More people need more water for house- 
hold use. Industries use more in their manu- 
facturing processes. Waste disposal requires 
still more. Our fixed supply must meet all 
these and many more needs. 

Some uses will require the construction 
of dams and reservoirs and channel modifi- 
cations. Others will require that the streams 
remain in their natural condition. In each 
instance, as time moves on, we must decide 
what course will enable the water resource 
to contribute most to the total quality of 
man’s life. 

Some people have offered the general judg- 
ment that the United States already has too 
many dams, that additional dams will do 
more harm than good. Such a general posi- 
tion seems to me to reflect unwillingness to 
submit to factual analysis in specific cases. 
I can speak only for the Tennessee Valley, 
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but I can say with conviction that dam con- 
struction has not reached nor is it likely 
ever to reach the stage where free-flowing 
rivers and remote streams will be insufficient 
to meet our needs. 

For example, in the Tennessee watershed 
there are some 11,900 miles of streams drain- 
ing watersheds of 25 square miles or more. 
With all the harnessing of the river by TVA, 
there still remain more than 9,600 miles of 
open streams. And I believe that few resi- 
dents of the Tennessee Valley would want to 
go back to the environment of muddy waters, 
floods, and undependable flows that existed 
before impoundments. 

Obviously, future water management in 
the Tennessee Valley must take into con- 
sideration more environmental factors than 
ever before. We need to balance the need for 
wild rivers with the need for water supply. 
Beauty has utility for aesthetic enjoyment. 
Exotic aquatic life and wildlife using the 
waters and shorelines have a place in the 
science and pleasures of future generations. 
But tais can be achieved only by wise man- 
agement. The constant pressure of change re- 
quires that we manage our water resource 
for whatever purposes it is to serve. 

v 

Now to my second point—electricity. 

Electric power has taken a place in mod- 
ern society that is much akin to that of water 
and air. Individually we might, perhaps, go 
off to the woods and survive without elec- 
tricity. As a society, however, we literally 
could not survive without it. 

The layman commonly thinks of electricity 
as providing the conveniences of the house- 
hold—the kitchen appliances, the washing 
machine, and the electric saw and drill. 
These are important uses, but they are rela- 
tively small in the array of uses in our society 
as a whole. Most of our businesses, stores, 
banks, and other commercial ventures could 
not continue without electricity. City water 
supply and waste disposal systems would stop 
functioning without it. 

But most of all, electricity is the means 
by which American industry extends muscle 
power to provide both jobs and the efficient 
productivity that keeps our modern society 
alive. And, except in rare instances, there is 
no acceptable substitute for electricity. I 
could recite many examples, but you are as 
familiar with them as I. 

It is also clear that electricity is one of 
the most powerful tools we have to help solve 
environmental problems of the future. I have 
already alluded to the experience in the Ten- 
nessee Valley with electric heat and its role 
in cleaning up the air of our cities. 

The Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion calculates that in 1968 the United States 
consumed close to 2 billion kilowatt-hours 
for sewage treatment and that this require- 
ment will be more than doubled by 1973. 

Washington, D.C., is building a subway 
system, to help meet problems of air pollu- 
tion, noise, and congestion from auto traffic. 
It will require 500,000 kilowatts of power, 
the equivalent of a good-sized generating 
station. 

Again, more examples could be given, but 
I hope you can agree that electricity is a vital 
and useful part of our environment today 
and, as far as we can tell, it will continue 
to be so. 

vI 


Admittedly, the generation of electricity 
presents problems in the environment but I 
believe those problems are solvable if we put 
our minds to them and if we are willing to 
pay the costs—as we must. For the years 
ahead, nuclear technology offers horizons of 
great promise. Light water reactors are al- 
ready in commercial operation and their use 
is growing. The breeder reactor is not yet a 
commercial reality, but there is confidence 
that it will become a reality in another ten 
years or so. Fusion power with its promise 
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of unlimited energy virtually free from all 
pollution is still in the laboratory stage, but 
it is considered attainable by the turn of 
the century. 

But for today, much of the Nation’s power 
is generated from coal. Here, one of the en- 
vironmental impacts results from strip min- 
ing. TVA's views on this subject may be sum- 
marized thus: 

1. The coal procured by strip mining is 
essential to the Nation’s energy needs. 

2. This coal can be secured and the lands 
from which it is taken can be reclaimed, 
under careful planning and a high order of 
mining and rehabilitation, to conditions as 
good as or better than existed before the 
mining. 

3. The cost of reclamation must be in- 
cluded in the cost of coal. 

4. Achieving these objectives, on a compre- 
hensive basis applicable to all surface min- 
ing, can be assured only by stringent legisla- 
tion, strictly enforced. 

Let me elaborate on these points. 

About half of the Nation’s electric power 
is generated by coal. In the Tennessee Valley 
region the percentage is even higher—around 
80 percent. The strip mine method is used to 
produce about 35 percent of the coal used by 
the Nation’s electric utilities; over half of the 
coal used by TVA is strip mined. 

TVA has had extensive experience in strip 
mine reclamation, going back to the mid- 
1930's when it reclaimed phosphate lands 
mined in middle Tennesee. It has sought by 
leadership and example to promote the proper 
reclamation of strip-mined land. 

But TVA cannot do the job alone. In the 
states where we buy coal, about 85 percent 
of the surface-mined coal goes to other pur- 
chasers. In the much publicized east Ken- 
tucky area, 90 percent of it goes to purchasers 
other than TVA. 

We have recommended and strongly pressed 
for state laws to make sure that mine op- 
erators reclaim the lands disturbed. We have 
advocated national legislation which will give 
strength and uniformity to these state laws. 

TVA was the first—and so far as we know 
the only—major coal purchaser to include in 
its coal contracts provisions requiring recla- 
mation by the mine operator. We enforce 
these provisions with our own inspections. 
We have renewed and strengthened these 
contract provisions as we gained experience 
in their effectiveness and have renegotiated 
long-term contracts to the tune of many mil- 
lions of dollars to compensate for the newer 
higher standards. While these contract pro- 
visions have been substantially successful, 
we are constantly looking for ways to improve 
them. 

I might add that underground mining, the 
apparent alternative to strip mining, pre- 
sents substantial environmental problems. 

Authorities estimate that around 75 per- 
cent of the acid drainage created by coal 
mining comes from underground operations. 
This problem is relatively easy to correct in 
surface mining by simply covering over the 
coal face and any acidic soil exposed by 
mining operations. No sure way has been 
found to stop the acid drainage from under- 
ground mines. 

The problems of mine fires and the sinking 
of the surface of the land are associated only 
with underground mines. 

But still more important is the fact that 
underground mining is far more dangerous 
to the miner. While vast safety improvements 
have been made in underground mining— 
and more improvements can and must be 
made—it is still the most hazardous occupa- 
tion in the United States today. Gas and 
dust explosions, roof falls, and black lung 
disease are problems of deep mining. In 
the five years from 1966 through 1970, 
fatalities per million tons mined were 4.6 
times greater in underground mines than 
in surface mines. Nonfatal injuries were 5.2 
times greater. 
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Successful strip mine reclamation requires 
first of all care in mining. It requires dili- 
gence in revegetation. And it requires an 
understanding that even with care and dili- 
gence it takes time for trees and shrubs 
and grass to work their cure. No one has yet 
invented instant trees. 

But in the relatively short time that TVA 
strip mine reclamation provisions have been 
in effect, we have seen strip-mined ledges 
turned to productive pastures in two years. 
We have seen drainage ponds lose their 
acidity and support fish life, Given 20 years 
after mining, given the standards and en- 
forcement needed, we can have mountains 
and flat lands restored to productivity as 
good or greater than before the mining. 


vim 


There are other aspects of power genera- 
tion which affect environment, and I will 
deal with them more briefly. 

In coal-burning plants, the electric in- 
dustry now has the technology for removing 
practically all the fiy ash before it goes up 
the chimney. TVA’s new plants have elec- 
trostatic precipitators which remove 99 per- 
cent of the fiy ash. Older plants are being 
brought up to this standard. When this 
program is completed around 1975, we will 
have over $100 million invested in such air- 
cleaning equipment. 

Until other reliable control methods are 
developed, the best defense against sulfur 
dioxide and other flue gases produced by 
coal-burning power plants still is the high 
chimney which disperses the gases in the 
atmosphere high above the level at which 
they pose any serious environmental effects. 
The chimneys at the Cumberland Steam 
Plant west of Nashville, for example, will 
be a thousand feet high. Yet we recognize 
that use of tall stacks is not the ultimate 
solution to air pollution problems associated 
with large coal-burning power plants. 

TVA and the Environmental Protection 
Agency are working together with private 
industry to develop reliable equipment that 
will remove most of the sulfur oxides be- 
fore they are discharged. Test units have 
been installed on two of our smaller plants 
and we are designing a full-scale device, still 
an experiment, for a large generating unit 
in Alabama which alone will cost between 
$30 and $40 million. 

The matter of heated water discharged 
into streams from large generating plants 
has raised questions as to the effect upon 
the fish and their food chain. It is a valid 
concern, yet unfortunately it is a matter 
about which too little is known. 

TVA has had experience in this field for 
many years since its large steam plants are 
located on lakes and streams. Careful mon- 
itoring of aquatic life in the areas adjacent 
to these plants has shown that in nearly 
all cases the heated water has had no sig- 
nificant detrimental effects on aquatic life. 
In some cases it is actually beneficial, es- 
pecially for winter fishing. In one instance— 
at our Paradise plant on the Green River in 
western Kentucky—we have built cooling 
towers to protect the stream and its aquatic 
life and at the same time assure the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the plant. 

We are confident that the radiation asso- 
ciated with nuclear plants is being handled 
carefully and adequately under AEC stand- 
ards. Layer upon layer of protective barriers 
are being built around the reactor vessels 
and other equipment subject to radiation. 
The safety record of the nuclear power in- 
dustry in the United States has been most 
remarkable. 

But nuclear power plants give off more 
waste heat than coal-burning plants, so we 
are giving greater attention to problems 
raised in these areas, In the case of the two 
nuclear plants we have under construction, 
it is now planned that waste heat will be 
dissipated into the reservoirs through huge 
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pipes which have thousands of small holes in 
their sides. The warm water emerging from 
these holes will quickly mix with the cool 
water of the stream in a way which we feel 
confident will protect aquatic life. 

But we will not rest with our predictions. 
In cooperation with EPA, TVA is designing 
a special research facility to be installed 
at the Browns Ferry plant in northern Ala- 
bama to fully investigate the effects of heated 
water on fish and aquatic life. 

In each of the twelve channels planned for 
this facility we will be able to establish fish 
life with its associated food chain almost as 
it is in the river nearby. Through carefully 
controlled experiments, we can test the ef- 
fect of heated water at various temperatures 
on these fish and the food organisms on 
which they depend. 

We think this kind of scientific inquiry is 
extremely important to assure that the use- 
fulness of the river is maintained. TVA is 
committed to the installation of any addi- 
tional devices needed to protect the useful- 
ness of our streams. At the same time, we 
think it is wise to be cautious lest we be 
panicked into building facilities not really 
needed to protect environmental values but 
costing heavily in resources allocated to their 
construction and operation. 

The same principle applies to the facilities 
for the removal of sulfur dioxide gases. We 
need to know more precisely the nature and 
extent of the problem. Technology needs to 
be perfected. We are actively seeking the an- 
swer to those questions, and TVA will apply 
whatever remedy is needed as soon as it is 
available. 

There is much more I would like to tell you 
about TVA’s efforts to protect and improve 
the environment—about our conservation 
education programs in Land Between the 
Lakes, about our work with local groups in 
solid waste disposal, in cleaning up junk cars, 
and in many, many other areas. 

But perhaps this is an appropriate note 
on which to conclude my remarks. For my 
theme has been that we can and must have 
both a sound, healthful, and attractive 
physical environment on the one hand and 
a thriving, progressive economy on the other. 
Both can be achieved if we put our minds 
to it. 

But we must focus our minds and wills on 
the problems to be solved, on the needs of 
our people in the light of the hard, cold 
facts. We only waste our energies if we ap- 
ply them solely in the interest of victory 
of one philosophy over another. 

TVA and the Sierra Club—and other or- 
ganizations similar to yours—have much 
philosophic common ground in the heritage 
of our founders. We welcome an extension of 
that partnership to the solving of the one 
perpetual, practical problem which neither 
we nor our children will ever escape—the use 
of the earth for the good of man. 


ADMINISTRATOR KLEPPE VISITS 


TENNESSEE, DISCUSSES SBA 
LOAN PROGRAMS AND FUTURE 
JOB GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES 
THROUGH SBA 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the able and genial Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administration 
and our former colleague, the Honorable 
Thomas S. Kleppe, visited my State of 
Tennessee and made an excellent state- 
ment concerning the programs of SBA. 
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In this connection I place in the 
Record herewith a news article from the 
Nashville Banner concerning the Ad- 
ministrator’s visit to Tennessee. 

The article follows: 

KLEPPE Discusses SBA 
(By Elmer Stewart) 


More than 400,000 job openings are ex- 
pected to be created in Tennessee during the 
next six years and the U.S. Small Business 
Administration “has the tools and resources” 
to help the state reach that goal, the adminis- 
trator of the SBA said here Tuesday. 

Thomas S. Kleppe, chief officer of the SBA, 
was in Nashville to review operations of the 
local office and to meet with members of the 
banking community. 

“Based on a two-year study of more than 
1,000 Tennessee firms, some 423,000 job open- 
ings are expected in this state during the 
next six years in order to maintain a healthy 
conference held at Commerce Union Bank. 
and stable economy,” Kleppe said at a press 
Conference held at Commerce Union Bank. 

The SBA administrator said that since its 
inception, the Federal agency’s local develop- 
ment company program has helped create or 
save more than 8,000 jobs in Tennessee with 
a total investment of more than $25 million 
in federal and private capital. 

Regionally, 48 local development com- 
panies in 26 states received SBA loan ap- 
provals totaling $6.4 million in October alone, 
and the concerned firms will provide employ- 
ment for more than 2,400 people, he said. 
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“Two of these firms were in Tennessee,” 
Kleppe said. “A $210,000 loan went to Dan- 
dridge Development Corp. of Dandridge, 
and a $350,000 loan was approved for Arling- 
ton Development Co. Inc., of Arlington. 

“We believe that it is important for each 
community to set up job goals, to publicize 
those goals, and then institute community 
planning to reach them,” 

Kleppe said that “the name of our (SBA) 
game is jobs,” adding that it follows that the 
administration also works “to increase and 
strengthen activities’ concerning the econ- 
omies of the nation. 

He said “only the SBA” has a guaranteed 
measure of the economy and that measure “is 
the number of applications on SBA desks 
across the country for small business loans. 

“And this demand,” Kleppe asserted, 
“refutes the rumor that small business is on 
its way out. 

“Private enterprise,” he continued, “is the 
backbone of the SBA and it is alive and 
kicking.” 

During the past fiscal year, SBA made 
21,495 loans amounting to $1.1 billion to aid 
small businesses, while in the preceding 
year, the agency made 15,102 business loans 
totaling $709.6 million, Kleppe stated. 

In emphasizing the need for planned com- 
munity development in the nation, he said 
the 3,532 facilities financed through the SBT's 
local development company program have 
created, since its inception, about 119,000 jobs 
and saved or maintained more than 50,000 
more for a total of 169,000 employment 
opportunities. 

Kleppe noted that the SBA’s Nashville 
office increased its lending activity to 22 per 
cent during the past fiscal year to $13.2 mil- 
lion from $10.8 million. 

Kleppe became administrator of the SBA 
Jan. 18 with a recess appointment by Presi- 
dent Nixon, and on Feb. 25 was sworn in 
officially by the president following unani- 
mous confirmation by the U.S. Senate. 

He came to the office following two terms 
as the Republican congressman from North 
Dakota and while serving in the House of 
Representatives was a member of the agri- 
culture committee and three of its 
subcommittees. 
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He was the unsuccessful republican nomi- 
nee for the U.S. Senate from North Dakota 
in 1964 and in 1970. 

Kleppe was introduced to the group of 
newsmen and newswomen by Dan Hopkins, 
vice president of the Commerce Union Bank 
and chairman of the advisory committee to 
the Nashville SBA office. 


TRANSIT AID VITAL TO URBAN 
SURVIVAL 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, traf- 
fic-congested streets are strangling 
America’s cities. We look for relief to 
mass transit, but we find instead a fatal 
downhill spiral of increasing fares, de- 
creasing service and diminishing rider- 
ship. 

Transit simply cannot afford to meet 
the need on its own. Operating out of the 
fare box is unreasonable; it spells prohib- 
itive fares that drive away rather than 
attract riders. Many cities and States 
subsidize transit, but they are over- 
burdened and cannot provide the level 
of assistance needed. 

This leaves a vacuum that only the 
Federal Government can fill. While 


Washington has long provided assistance 
for purchasing buses and other capital 
equipment, it has not aided operations. 

Today I renew my call for the Nixon 
administration to end its longstanding 


opposition to public transit operating 
subsidies. Such assistance, tied to incen- 
tives for improved services, would be a 
form of revenue sharing in keeping with 
the President’s goals in that area. 

The national transit operating deficit 
has been estimated between $300 and 
$400 million; about half of that in New 
York City alone. To meet these costs, lo- 
cal authorities have been raising fares, 
often out of the reach of many riders. 

The 50-cent fare is already common in 
many places, and in some cities it is not 
unusual to pay more than $1 for a single 
one-way crosstown busride. Such fares 
can keep the welfare recipient from a 
job, an elderly pensioner from getting 
away from the house, and a low-income 
mother and her children from proper 
medical care. 

Higher transit fares contribute to the 
decay of downtown areas, add to the con- 
gestion of city streets, and are a special 
burden on the elderly, the poor, and the 
young who are “captive riders.” 

I have today written to Transporta- 
tion Secretary John A. Volpe urging 
Federal operating subsidies for urban 
transit systems. It is time to start paying 
greater attention to the problems of our 
cities. I am inserting that letter in the 
Recorp at this point: 

FEBRUARY 8, 1972. 
Hon. JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Secretary of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I was very pleased to 
read published reports that you are consid- 
ering the possibility of federal assistance for 
daily operating expenses of urban transit 
systems. As a long-time proponent of such 
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aid, I strongly urge you to approve this 
course of action. 

It is unreasonable to expect urban transit 
systems to totally operate out of their fare 
boxes. Historically, such a requirement has 
proven virtually impossible without the 
hopeless spiral of rising fares and diminish- 
ing ridership. The time is long overdue for 
the federal government to step in and stop 
this fatal spiral. 

Such assistance, tied to incentives for im- 
proved services, would be a form of revenue 
sharing that, I feel certain, would be in 
keeping with President Nixon's stated goals 
in that area. State and local funds could 
be freed for meeting other urgent needs. 

We, the Congress and the executive branch, 
must work together to keep transit fares 
from rising out of reach of the riders. Higher 
fares will send commuters back to their cars 
and the already overcrowded streets and 
roads and will contribute further to the de- 
terioration of our cities. The fare spiral 
threatens to leave only the “captive rider,” 
the person who has no alternative form of 
transportation. This means the elderly, the 
poor, the very young—the first victims of 
any economic crisis. 

The 50-cent fare is already common, and 
in some cities it is not unusual to pay more 
than $1 for a single crosstown busride. Ex- 
orbitantly high transit fares contribute to 
the decay of down-towns by discouraging 
people from going there for shopping, enter- 
tainment, cultural activities and even jobs. 
The prospect of paying $2 a day for round- 
trip transportation could discourage a wel- 
fare recipient from taking a job across town; 
prevent a low-income mother from taking 
her children for proper medical care; keep 
an elderly pensioner at home, unable to go 
shopping or visiting friends and family; and 
make it prohibitive to send a child to school 
on public transit. 

The transit industry has a strange eco- 
nomic philosophy. When demands drops, 
most other businesses respond with lower 
prices to attract customers. But not transit. 
It raises prices on the theory that higher 
fares will more than offset the loss in riders. 
This is frequently accompanied by a cut in 
service, ostensibly aimed at lowering costs 
but ultimately further eroding demand. This 
practice is further evidence, as if we needed 
it, that service to the public is only a second- 
ary concern for the transit industry. 

I would hope that a meaningful, effective 
program of federal operating assistance can 
bring about a reordering of priorities in pub- 
lic transit and reverse the trend of higher 
fares, diminishing service and dwindling 
ridership. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Member of Congress. 


SOFT DRINK FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recent Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaints filed 
against soft drink companies which mar- 
ket their product under a franchise sys- 
tem including exclusive rights to certain 
geographical territories would, on the 
surface, appear to be a true move against 
monopoly and for open competition in 
the public interest. 

In fact, however, the peculiar market 
conditions in this industry mean that 
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these actions could result in precisely the 
opposite effect. Indeed, it threatens to 
turn a highly competitive industry of 
about 3,000 local manufacturing concerns 
into a oligopoly controlled industry with 
little chance for the small manufacturer 
to compete, with little price competition, 
with reduced service or and end to service 
for smaller retail outlets, and with loss 
of easily identifiable manufacturer re- 
sponsibility for producing a pure quality 
beverage. 

Clearly this is not in the interest of 
free enterprise or in the interest of public 
well-being. 

Clearly this is an unusual and excep- 
tional case where the congressional in- 
tent of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act would be strongly violated by an en- 
forcement of the tenets of that act. 

Today I join 10 other Texas colleagues 
in introducing legislation to correct this 
exceptional circumstance and preserve 
an important element of small business 
enterprise across this land. Many other 
Members of Congress have introduced 
similar legislation. 

The bill is intended to assure that 
where the licensee of a trademarked soft 
drink product is engaged in the manu- 
facturing, distribution, and sale of that 
product, he and the trademark owner 
may include provisions in the licensing 
agreement which give him sole right to 
manufacture, distribute, and sell the 
trademarked product in a defined geo- 
graphic area. 

The manufacturer is subject to the 
conditions that, first, there be adequate 
competition in that area between the 
trademarked product and products of the 
same general class manufactured, dis- 
tributed, and sold by others; that, sec- 
ond, he is in free and open competition 
with vendors of products of the same 
general class; and, third, that he is in 
accordance with the Trademark Act of 
1946. 

The circumstances which necessitate 
this legislation are tied up in the route 
delivery marketing method which char- 
acterizes this industry. This method has 
produced intensive competition between 
the bottlers for the trade of virtually 
every large or small establishment which 
serves soft drinks. 

It has also seen the growth of a large 
and healthy small business in local 
bottlers in countless towns across the 
country. 

If the exclusive territorial system is 
abolished, however, then large volume 
buyers who deal with many final outlets 
in several areas will be able to purchase 
one small franchise nearest their key 
warehouses and distribute that product 
all over the country. 

Those few bottlers nearest these ware- 
houses—who can also come up with the 
capital necessary to switch to the pro- 
duction of canning or nonreturnable 
containers preferred by large volume 
buyers—will stay in the game. 

The small bottler who is not near the 
warehouse will be doomed. Or he will be 
forced into a market consisting solely of 
small outlets, “mon and pop” stores and 
the like, and I wager we will soon see a 
necessary hike in prices there due to the 
costs of delivery. 
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This is not the intention of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, and it is not 
in the public interest. I urge the House, 
therefore, speedily to take action to pre- 
serve the high competition which now 
exists in this industry. 


OUR FOREST RESOURCES 
MISMANAGED 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the man- 
agement of our national forest resources 
is a matter of concern to a great number 
of conservationists and others interested 
in sound utilization of our natural re- 
sources. On February 24, 1972, Mr. Peter 
Borrelli, eastern conservation. represent- 
ative of the Sierra Club, spoke to the 
New York section of the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters with regard to forest 
management. I would like to share Mr. 
Borrelli’s thoughts with my colleagues 
and include the text of his statement 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF MR. PETER BORRELLI 
WHO REGULATES THE REGULATORS? 


I am here today not to discuss the latest 
theories of silviculture. Nor am I here to 
provoke and to proselytize foresters and other 
professional resource managers. My object 
is to discuss forestry practices and manage- 
ment in the context of national policy and 
the public interest. In fact to demonstrate 
the great respect I have for the contributions 
that good foresters can make I won’t begin 
with a story about timber beasts in the wil- 
derness. Instead I would like to tell you a 
story about a forester sensitive to the en- 
vironmental concerns many of us share. It is 
taken from the recent Sierra Club battle- 
book by Nancy Wood entitled Clearcut. It is 
the story of Harold Wadley, former district 
ranger for the Shoshone National Forest in 
Wyoming. 

“Upon his arrival there in 1968, he took 
one look at the devastation in Wyoming’s 
high country and immediately put a stop to 
several pending timber sales and scaled down 
others where he could. Later he announced 
that not only had he reduced the allowable 
cut from 17 million board feet in 1968 to 3.8 
million for 1969, but that a new timber sur- 
vey would probably push it down even fur- 
ther. He expressed confidence that it would 
be accepted by early 1970. It wasn’t. The 
months dragged on while top-echelon Forest 
Service bureaucrats checked and double- 
checked on Wadley and his plan. Finally, al- 
most one year later, word came through that 
the new plan had been approved by Chief 
Cliff and the Forest Service hierarchy. Un- 
fortunately for poor Wadley word also came 
through that he had been put in charge of 
a Job Corps Camp in Nebraska, far from the 
forests he knows and loves so well.” 

Stories like this soon make even the most 
optimistic observer begin to wonder, “Who 
regulates the regulators?” More often than 
not the answer is: "no one.” It is a problem 
as old as government itself. Officials chosen 
to keep watch on specific private activities in 
behalf of the larger but less attentive public 
get on friendly terms with the private in- 
terests. They become lax in defending their 
trust. The pressures to compromise and con- 
form intensify. 

In government we see foresters, and other 
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professional resource managers in the major 
land management agencies, making decisions 
that are essentially political and social un- 
der an awesome authority delegated to them 
piecemeal over the years by Congress. An ex- 
cellent study of this problem is the paper, 
“Bureaucracy and the Forests”, by Charles 
Reich, published several years ago by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions. Without going into a long history of 
the erosion of democratic safeguards estab- 
lished in the Constitution, it boils down to 
this: Technical experts trained to view re- 
sources in a certain way have been handed 
the nearly impossible task of weighing the 
competing demands on the resources and de- 
termining what is in the long run the great- 
est public good, “a task once reserved for 
philosopher-kings.” As Professor Reich ex- 
plains: 

“The great danger is that an entrenched 
professional bureaucracy will become short- 
sighted in its perception of the public good. 
It may see only the needs of the next decade 
when planning for a century is essential. It 
may see only local demands when national 
needs cry for consideration. It may see where 
immediate economic gain lies but fail to see 
the values of “non-economic” uses. It may 
care so much about today’s balance sheet 
that it forgets tomorrow’s heritage.” 

This is not to say that the job of managing 
our nation’s forest should not be that of 
foresters, planners, scientists or economists. 
With regard to the management of our pub- 
lic forest lands, the Sierra Club has long ad- 
vocated a lasting and constructive compro- 
mise between total preservation and reckless 
exploitation. The course we propose consists 
of practicing ecologically sound forestry on 
high quality commercial forest lands for non- 
extractive purposes such as watershed pro- 
tection, wildlife habitat and recreation. 

We submit, however, that it is both un- 
realistic and improper to suggest that such 
policy decisions can be taken out of the 
political arena. Most of these decisions in- 
volve subjective judgments about what con- 
stitutes the public interest and for this rea- 
son the political process is the only sufficient 
process for making such judgments. While 
Specific disciplines are often unwilling to 
concede that management decisions should 
be based on anything more than technical 
data; the facts remain that such decisions 
affect large numbers of people in basic ways. 
Furthermore, publicly owned land or re- 
sources invested with a public trust or sub- 
ject to police powers are involved. The effects 
of such decision can also be of long duration 
and more often than not the claims of com- 
peting interests must be arbitrated in a way 
that will find public acceptance. Instruments 
of popular government exist to evolve and re- 
solve sound policy. Once the decision is in 
the political arena, technical disciplines can 
contribute data that will sharpen awareness 
of options and consequences, but the weigh- 
ing process is made according to the intuitive 
process of the political arts, tested as it is by 
history, personal experience and electoral ap- 
proval, 

FORESTRY SCHOOLS 

Let me illustrate what I call the dynamics 
of public policy by committing the ultimate 
sacrilege in your presence of taking forestry 
schools to task. (In deference to my hosts I 
simply remind you that if the shoe does not 
fit, don’t wear it.) 

A sense of history is important if we are to 
understand what is happening to our forest 
lands today. Following the period of the rob- 
ber barons came the initial withdrawals from 
the public domain and the establishment of 
the first forest reserves during the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Harrison and Cleve- 
land. Then came Teddy Roosevelt, a con- 
servationist of unequaled determination. 
During his presidency he brought to 132 mil- 
lion acres the total set aside in forest re- 
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serves and together with his Chief Forester 
Gifford Pinchot set the art and ideal of con- 
servation for more than four decades. 

Pinchot helped establish the first Ameri- 
can school of forestry at his Alma Mater, 
Yale. Several dozen more universities soon 
emerged reflecting to one degree or another 
the stimulation, leadership and progressive 
ideals of Roosevelt and Pinchot. 

By the 1950’s, however, the early crop of 
graduates from these institutions had re- 
tired from the state and federal forestry and 
conservation agencies where they had been 
employed. Following World War II industrial 
demand for foresters resulted in a subse- 
quent upsurge in “industrial forestry”. “The 
schools,” observes former BLM Director 
Charles Stoddard, “put more emphasis on 
training wood technologists, forest engineers 
and economists, with emphasis on sawlogs 
and cellulose.” A development which led 
David Brower to describe the sawlog forester 
as one “who somehow thought that the 
College of Forestry was a trade school.” 

But the truth of the matter is that the 
bias toward use was always there. What 
changed were the social conditions and 
values that must necessarily shape public 
policy in a democratic system. Pinchot— 
John Muir not withstanding—was a good 
conservationist for his day. And the public’s 
fond memory of that era has lulled many into 
& sense of complacency. The public has in- 
nocently assumed that 187 million acres of 
national forests—a priceless legacy of land, 
trees. water and wildlife which conserva- 
tionists early in this-century secured from 
private exploitation—were being carefully 
managed on a sustained-yield basis guar- 
anteeing their survival in perpetuity. 

Pinchot, although a crusader, was also a 
product of his time. In his 1907 reference 
book for forest rangers, “The Use of the 
National Forests”, he summed up his belief 
by stating: “The main thing is that the land, 
as well as what grows on it, must be used 
for the purpose for which it is most valu- 
able.” Recreation in his time was an after- 
thought: “Quite incidentally, also, the Na- 
tional Forests serve a good purpose as play- 
grounds for the people.” 

Many years later it was apparent that 
Pinchot’s basic thoughts on use had not 
changed with the times. They were in fact 
at the heart of the controversy between con- 
Servationists and industry. H. D. Bennett, 
executive vice president of Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., has summed 
up the neo-Pinchotism of industrial forest- 
ers perhaps too succintly: 

“We have the direction from God. Have 
domain over the earth .. . replenish it... 
and subdue it... God has not given us 
these resources so we can merely watch their 
ecological changes occur.” 

“Clearly,” as Chuck Stoddard has con- 
cluded, “conservationists must draw their 
future leadership from men trained in 
broader and more inspired sources than that 
given at most forestry schools today. For- 
tunately, there are an exceptional few which 
are evolving training programs in ecological 
resource management under faculties with 
& broad outlook. But reforms are needed in 
nearly all other schools.” 


CUTTING LOGS COMES FIRST 

At present we have neither enough good 
Schools nor the leadership we need. Cutting 
logs still comes first and it is apparent that 
most foresters and land managers believe 
that the single most important function of 
our national forests is to grow cellulose, The 
public whose forests these are d ees. 

According to the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act of 1960 our national forests “are 
established and shall be administered for 
outdoor recreation, range, timber, watershed, 
and wildlife and fish purposes.” Though 
significant management discretion was given 
to the Forest Service the Congressional in- 
tent of the Act was to establish, manda- 
torily, some degree of natural balance be- 
tween the legitimate and competing inter- 
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ests in our forests. The Wilderness Act of 
1964 went a step further by providing the 
statutory framework for the preservation of 
wilderness. The performance of the Forest 
Service under these statutes, however, has 
been so dismal as to lead a growing number 
of people to the conclusion that “the Forest 
Service is a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
timber industry.” 

Not every national forest has been studied 
but it is evident from those that have been 
intensively investigated and those with which 
we have experience that the service has a 
built-in heavy timber orientation. Evidence 
supporting this belief can be found coast to 
coast. 

In Montana a select committee of the 
University of Montana found that multiple 
use did not exist “as the governing principle 
on the Bitterroot National Forest.” Critical 
of the intensive clearcutting and terracing 
on the forest the study team went on to 
conclude that neither clearcutting nor ter- 
racing could be economically or ecologically 
justified. 

Who is to blame for such mismanagement? 
In the Bitterroot the team pulled no 
punches. “The heavy timber orientation is 
built in by legislative action and control, by 
executive direction and by budgetary restric- 
tion. It is further reinforced by the agency's 
own hiring and promotion policies and it is 
rationalized in the doctrines of its profes- 
sional expertise.” 

The study went on to conclude: 

“It appears inconceivable and incongruous 
to us that at this time, with the great 
emphasis upon a broad multiple-use ap- 
proach to our natural resources—especially 
those remaining in public ownership—that 
any representative group or institution in 
our society would advocate a dominant-use 
philosophy with respect to our natural re- 
sources.” 

And yet this is precisely what is happen- 
ing in our national forests. By the Forest 
Service’s own accounting, all but six percent 
of the western national forests are being 
managed under some form of even-age man- 
agement (“National Forest Management in 
a Quality Environment”). This is precisely 
what is happening through the introduction 
of legislation like the Timber Supply Act 
and Senator Hatfield's American Forestry Act 
(S. 350). This is precisely what the Public 
Land Law Review is all about. And this is 
precisely why the President has held back 
executive orders on wilderness and clear- 
cutting. 

Unfortunately, the Bitterroot is not the 
exception. Similar reports on conditions re- 
sulting from clearcutting and excessive road 
building in West Virginia’s Monongahela Na- 
tional Forest and Wyoming’s Bridger Na- 
tional Forest strengthen the case, 

If the Service’s disregard for the principles 
of multiple use is conspicuous, its indiffer- 
ence toward the Wilderness Act has been 
notorious. The 1964 act immediately set aside 
as wilderness 9.1 million acres in national 
parks, refuges, and forests, and allotted 10 
years to add more acreage by a process of 
agency hearings, nominations by the Presi- 
dent and congresisonal enactment. The 
actual acreage processed for congressional 
approval totaled only 1 million acres by 1971. 

Although the Forest Service established 
wilderness and primitive areas back in the 
thirties, it has continually reduced the size 
of these areas to let the loggers in. In other 
words, wilderness is fine so long as it is not 
statutorily protected. This systematic intru- 
sion into what is called de facto wilderness 
is documented by service action in the Al- 
pine Lakes Wilderness in Washington, the 
East Meadow Creek area of the White River 
National Forest in Colorado, the Idaho Primi- 
tive Area, Oregon’s French Pete area, the 
Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest and adjoining 
Forest Service lands in North Carolina and 
in Alaska’s Tongass National Forest. These 
are all areas worth saving, but where con- 
servationists have had to fight every inch of 
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the way. It sounds like a lot of wilderness 
you say? But if all the areas we want to 
save were set aside from the loggers, they 
would cover only 1.2 percent of all the un- 
logged timber land remaining. Judge for 
yourself if this is too much. Judge for your- 
self if there is an abundance of wilderness 
throughout the country, 


HOW MUCH WILDERNESS? 
In Gifford Pinchot’s day there was, of 
course, little sense of the future recreational 
needs of the nation. Management under- 
standably favored productive use. 

Today the public’s recreational use of the 
national forests is officially reckoned at dou- 
ble the use of the national parks, and is fast 
approaching the numerical equivalent of 
every citizen’s spending a day in the forests 
each year. The Forest Service has payed only 
lip service to the very real pressures this 
recreational use creates. Timber cutting still 
comes first as Harold Wadley found out. Rec- 
reation, as in Pinchot’s time, is still an after- 
thought. 

The balance that the Sierra Club advocates 
is not an unreasonable one. We do not insist 
that Alaska or the Pacific Northwest become 
one giant wilderness. Nor do we insist on 
wilderness where wilderness does not exist, 
We know that about 90 percent of the na- 
tional forests and almost all of the privately- 
held lands will eventually be logged. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that 40-50 
million acres of our 187 million acres of 
national forest should be subject to com- 
mercial logging consistent with the princi- 
ples of multiple use. Another 30 million acres 
should possibly be subject to more limited 
cutting, 6 to 8 million preserved as wilder- 
ness and 10 million protected for future 
study of their highest values. Six to eight 
million acres of wilderness is less than one- 
half of one percent of the nation’s land! 

MULTIPLE USE 

As you know the Sierra Club supports the 
Metcalf bill (S. 1734) which considers five 
essential elements concerning land use: 1. 
private commercial forest lands; 2. national 
forest; 3. wilderness-primitive areas; 4. tim- 
ber products exports; and 5. the controversial 
practice of clear-cutting. 

With respect to the private commercial 
forest lands, much of what I have said about 
the national forests is equally true for these 
lands. More so, if we consider the fact that 
much of the pressure on our national forests 
today is due to the fact that many operators 
by the 1950’s had exhausted their own re- 
sources, Bear in mind that from 1900 to 1970 
the volume of timber sold remained about 
constant and per capita use of wood gradu- 
ally declined. In other words, with demand 
relatively constant the present crisis on pub- 
lic lands can be interpreted not as a function 
of the post-war housing boom, but as a direct 
result of poor management on private lands. 

Here in the East we have plenty of private 
lands to illustrate the case. The situation in 
New York is well reported in the 1970 U.S.D.A. 
report, “Timber Resources of New York"; 

“Past cutting operations have downgraded 
the growing stock in New York State. Most of 
the old-growth stands to be managed as 
uneven-aged forest need a thorough reno- 
vating when management is started.” 

The problem in a nutshell is as follows: 
(1) the stocking of growing-stock trees is 
inadequate; (2) the stocking of desirable 
trees is extremely poor; and (3) timber qual- 
ity is becoming worse, References to mis- 
management of lands in the Northeast are 
plainly stated in “Regional Silviculture of 
the United States”, by J. W. Barrett of Syra- 
cuse. For a more specific account of clear- 
cutting in the east I refer you to several 
papers on the clearcut watershed at Hub- 
bard Brook in the White Mountain National 
Forest in New Hampshire. 


1Bormann, F. H.; Likens, G. E.; Fisher, 
D. W.; and Pierce, R. S. 1968. Nutrient Loss 
Accelerated by Clearcutting of a Forest Eco- 
system. Science, Vol. 159: 882-884. 
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Because of clearcutting, overcutting and 
other types of mismanagement of private for- 
est, we feel, good professional foresters feel 
and scientists feel that commercial forest 
lands are not managed to produce timber at 
a rate which is commensurate with their po- 
tential and which conforms to the concept of 
even flow in productivity. Because about 
three-quarters of commercial forest lands in 
the U.S. are in private hands, we feel it nec- 
essary to provide a system of regulation and 
use of non-federal commercial lands as the 
Metcalf bill proposes. 

The Sierra Club's “Policy on National For- 
ests” lists 10 criteria which should be con- 
sidered in making comparative evaluations of 
potential land uses. These criteria are largely 
adaptable to private forest management as 
well. 

1. Evaluation of uses should emphasize 
long-range values. In general, nonregenera- 
tive uses should not be permitted where they 
will significantly interfere with later use of 
the land for regenerative purposes, partic- 
ularly where there is reason to anticipate 
long-range growth of need for applicable 
regenerative uses. 

2. The value of regenerative uses for com- 
mercial purposes should be based on average 
annual yield, even though the crop (e.g. tim- 
ber) is only harvested at long intervals. 

3. Nationwide interest in a potential forest 
use should be the prime consideration, not 
the local advantage to be gained by exploita- 
tion, 

4. The value and propriety of a given use or 
classification for a specific area should be con- 
sidered in relation to the cohesiveness and 
balance of use throughout the region in 
which it is located, This includes considera- 
tion of the impact of commodity uses on ad- 
jacent noncommodity uses such as wilderness 
recreation zones, including noise, pollution 
and damage to natural scenic environment. 
All appropriate uses should be provided in 
proper balance in the over-all forest lands. 
Recreational zoning should include provision 
for minority desires and should not assume 
that high-density use of every recreation area 
is desirable. 

5. Selection of areas for watershed, wilder- 
ness preservation and outdoor recreation 
should be based on suitability of land and 
forest and on long-range forecasts of water- 
shed, recreational, aesthetic, scientific and 
other noncommodity needs. It should not be 
based on lack of usefulness for commercial 
purposes except when choosing between two 
or more otherwise substantially equivalent 
areas to meet these watershed and noncom- 
modity needs. Wilderness and wildland rec- 
reation areas should, so far as possible, have 
geographic, aesthetic, and ecologic integrity 
and continuity and should include sufficient 
space and unity to make this possible. 

6. In addition, the areas zoned for wilder- 
ness recreation and preservation should col- 
lectively embrace the broad outline of our 
outdoor heritage. They should include an ade- 
quate sampling of all those major types of 
areas which are found in our national for- 
est lands and which have significant scenic, 
scientific, and recreational values. This selec- 
tion should be based on studies which include 
& review of available major physiographic 
types, significant geological exhibits or bio- 
logical exhibits or communities, and unusual 
recreational potentials. 

7. Some land-use decisions are reversible, 
whereas others involve irreversible commit- 
ments or land alterations. Irreversible deci- 
sions should be avoided, or postponed, pend- 
ing further experience whenever the irrever- 
sible choice is not clearly indicated to be both 
correct and timely. 

8. Slow-growth virgin forests have low po- 
tential average annual yields for timber 
cropping and hence must be considered sub- 
stantially nonregenerative for timber pur- 
poses, They should, therefore, not be used for 
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lumbering to the extent that they are needed 
for present or future recreation purposes or 
watershed preservation. 

9. Forest uses which cause substantial soil 
erosion are at least partially nonregenerative 
uses. The effect of such uses on soil erosion, 
watershed preservation, and long-range needs 
should, therefore, be considered prior to 
land use and (or) land classification. 

10. Land needed in its substantially natural 
condition for outdoor recreation or wilder- 
ness preservation should not be diverted to 
water-power purposes. Fossil fuel or atomic 
power can always be substituted for water 
power, whereas adequate substitute areas 
are not always available for wilderness rec- 
reation. Even when water shortage is essen- 
tial, nonconflicting sites can usually be 
found if maximum hydropower generation is 
not permitted to be a dominant considera- 
tion. 

EXCELLENT FORESTRY 

The compromise between total preserva- 
tion and reckless exploitation I spoke of 
earlier is not that difficult to strike, for the 
basic elements of good forestry have been 
known for more than 150 years. And yet 
most industry continues to cut sawtimber 
faster than it grows, and to consume what- 
ever timber it can buy without husbanding 
its own lands. 

Conservationists merely ask that we ex- 
ercise what Forester Gordon Robinson has 
defined as “excellent forestry”. 

“Excellent forestry has four characteristics. 
First of all, cut must be matched with 
growth—that is to say the amount of timber 
removed from one’s property must not be 
more than the amount that will grow in the 
cutting interval ... 

“Excellent forestry also implies growing 
timber on long rotations, generally speaking 
from 100 to 200 years... 

“A third characteristic of excellence is se- 
lection management in preference to alterna- 
tive systems such as clearcutting wherever 
this is consistent with the silvics of the 
species involved. This implies frequent light 
cuts, generally not removing more than 10% 
of the volume at one time. Where clearcut- 
ting must be practiced, as in the manage- 
ment of highly intolerant species, the open- 
ings should be kept as small as possible, 
preferably no greater in diameter than half 
the height of the surrounding timber... 

“Finally, excellent forestry is characterized 
by infinite care to avoid damage to the soil, 
the all-important basic resource.” 

In short, excellent forestry defines forest 
practices in a manner which returns multiple 
use to its original meaning. It will require 
many years to return our forests to a rea- 
sonable semblance of multiple use, but this 
must be our objective. The public has inno- 
cently assumed that this was our objective 
ali along. They are no longer ignorant of 
the truth and demand change. We must re- 
new their trust before our public lands 
become hopelessly plundered. 


KOSCIUSZKO—THE HERO OF TWO 
WORLDS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Sat- 
urday will be the anniversary of the birth 
of “The Hero of Two Worlds.” Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, who was born February 12, 
1746, took part in the never-ending 
struggle for human freedom on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Kosciuszko, who had been a member 
of the corps of cadets in Poland, later 
furthered his education in military sci- 
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ence in Germany, Italy, and France, his 
studies in those countries being financed 
by the Polish Government. He learned 
naval tactics and fortification in France. 

After declining offers of positions in 
the British and French Armies, he crossed 
the Atlantic, the journey across the 
ocean taking 3 months. He arrived in 
America soon after the Thirteen Colonies 
declared their independence from Great 
Britain. 

It was about this time that Gen. 
George Washington said: 

I think the game is pretty near up. No 
man, I believe, ever had a greater choice of 


difficulties, and less means to extricate him- 
self from them. 


When the British captured New York 
City the military position of the infant 
nation appeared to be hopeless. 

Kosciuszko received an appointment 
as an engineer and a colonelcy within 2 
months of his arrival on the scene. His 
first assignment, the fortification of the 
Delaware River approaches to Philadel- 
phia, was so successfully carried out that 
the young Pole was awarded 50 pounds 
by the Pennsylvania Council of Safety 
as a token of appreciation. Sygurd Wis- 
niowski, the Polish historian, thus de- 
scribed the work: 

The strategy depended upon the skillful 
closing of the river, three miles below Phila- 
delphia, by means of a series of steep pali- 
sades, and upon the construction of huge 
ramparts at Cape Billinge, where the river 
makes a sharp turn. ... This fortress domi- 
nated not only the river, but the entire vi- 
cinity as well. The rapid construction of 
ramparts in accordance with Kosciuszko's 
plan, and the shape of the redoubts, bat- 
teries, parapets, ditches, and underground 
passages ... all this was for the Americans 
an entirely new phenomenon. 


Kosciuszko also supervised the con- 
struction of fortifications at Ticonderoga, 
Saratoga, and West Point. Congress 
granted him an appointmeent as briga- 
dier general after the war. He returned 
to Poland in 1784. 

The second partition of his country in 
1793 was followed by a national uprising 
led by Kosciuszko, Successful in its early 
Stages, it finally collapsed, to be followed 
by the final partition which erased Po- 
land from the map of Europe. Nonethe- 
less, a proud page in the history of this 
unhappy nation was written by Kosci- 
uszko and his fellow Poles. 

On April 3, 1794, at Raclawice, 4,000 
Polish troops and 2,000 peasants, the lat- 
ter armed only with scythes and pikes, 
defeated 5,000 Russian troops. The tide 
turned against Poland, however, when 
Prussian troops joined the forces of the 
czar to help subjugate the heroic de- 
fenders of Poland. 

Kosciuszko, who is rightly honored as 
“The Hero of Two Worlds,” helped 
Americans to secure their independence 
and did his utmost in a vain effort to 
save Poland from extinction. 

He believed that freedom was indivisi- 
ble and that its blessings should be 
shared by everyone—by the Negro slaves 
in America, and by the peasants of Eu- 
rope no less than by their more fortunate 
neighbors of the nobility. In a letter to 
Horatio Gates dated February 21, 1798, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote in simple but 
eloquent words about his friend Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko: 
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He is as pure a son of liberty as I have ever 
known, and of that liberty which is to go to 
all, and not to the few and rich alone. 


Mr. Speaker, during the month of Feb- 
ruary we are paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of George Washington, who led our 
Nation to independence, and Abraham 
Lincoln, who led it during the war to 
preserve its Union from dissolution. Let 
us also take time to honor the memory 
of Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who, like Wash- 
ington, wanted freedom for all nations, 
and, like Lincoln, wanted freedom for all 
people. 


HOW CAN AMERICA’S PASSENGER 
TRAINS BE SAVED FROM EX- 
TINCTION? 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, the 
passenger train in America is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past for millions 
of Americans. We constantly ask our- 
selves what can be done to prevent this. 
Recently, I received a paper submitted 
by Mr. Paul E. Bohnsack II, a student 
at the University of Iowa, dilineating the 
many proposals for saving our passenger 
trains. His historical analysis is timely 
and well written. I would like to share 
this paper with you: 

How Can AMERICA’S PASSENGER TRAINS BE 
SAVED From EXTINCTION? 
(By Paul E. Bohnsack II) 

America’s passenger train service has been 
on the verge of extinction for a number of 
years. There have been attempts to remedy 
this situation in some cases and attempts to 
speed the process of extinction in others. 
After World War Two, the railroads invested 
a total of $1 billion in a ten-year period on 
passenger equipment. The result was the 
“finest passenger trains in the world.”+ Un- 
fortunately, nobody seemed to want to use 
them, despite the fact that “the post-war 
trains were vigorously promoted and backed 
by multi-million dollar advertising pro- 
grams.”2 “A Rocky Mountain area railroad 
sought to save an overnight train between 
two key cities by upgrading services, improv- 
ing schedules and stepping up advertising. 
Patronage continued to decline.”* Eventu- 
ally, unprofitable passenger runs were elimi- 
nated one by one among growing criticism 
that the railroads were not trying hard 
enough to save their service. In 1959, the re- 
sults of an ICC study stated that the rail- 
roads had “ ‘conscientiously endeavored to 
improve their standards of service’ and ‘gen- 
erally [had] not discontinued trains without 
serious efforts—sometimes prolonged—to 
make them pay.’”* However, to complicate 
matters, railroad executives themselves have 
admitted that this was not the case at all. In 
July of 1956, Donald J. Russell, president of 
the Southern Pacific, told a reporter of the 
San Francisco Chronicle “that most rail- 
roads would like to get out of the passenger 
business completely.” On the twenty-fifth 
day of that same month, a headline concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads appeared in the New York Times 
stating: 

2. RAILWAYS PLAN FARE RISE TO DETER 
PULLMAN TRAVEL ® 

A president of a smaller railroad explained 

the headline this way: “What they are try- 
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ing to do is to dry up the Pullman service 
and switch the passengers over to the coach 
and the airplane."? Since that time, the 
Southern Pacific has tried to eliminate some 
of its passenger service. 

A typical instance has to do with a pair of 
trains between Tucumcari, New Mexico, and 
Phoenix, Arizona, part of a through service 
between Kansas City and Los Angeles. (Kill 
part of the service, you kill it all.) The SP, 
which used to have a huge billboard that 
read ‘S.P.—yYour friendly railroad’ atop its 
main office building in San Francisco, dis- 
couraged passengers from using these trains 
by eliminating all mention of them in pub- 
lished schedules, instructing ticket agents 
to deny the trains existed, closing the ticket 
office two and one half hours before time of 
departure, and occasionally forcing the 
stubborn passengers to ride in a caboose.’ 

Incidents such as these lead one to doubt 
the sincerity of the railroads’ claims of hon- 
est attempts at saving passenger service. But 
whether they willfully manage passenger 
service poorly or whether they have sincerely 
tried to save passenger service, it seems that 
what is needed to save passenger service is 
outside help.* 

This need was recognized as early as 1843 
when the state ownership of railroads was 
proposed.” This proposal, however, never 
amounted to anything. Railroads continued 
to have their problems, especially rate wars 
and fierce, sometimes violent and fatal, com- 
petition. J. P. Morgan, in 1885, saw that 
railroads were killing themselves off and de- 
cided to try his hand at saving them. He 
called for the rather obvious solution of 
eliminating rate wars and competition and 
the reorganization (reMorganization) of the 
railroads to remove railroad debts and start 
the railroads on the road to profits. There 
was also at this time a “popular demand for 
the regulation of the railroads by the na- 
tional government.” But some people 
argued against national regulation by say- 
ing that the more federal control involved, 
the less control the states had, and that even 
though government ownership might help 
the passenger rates, the cost of nationaliza- 
tion would cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars a year! It was finally admitted in 
1918 that “Government ownership would 
not .. . solve the railway problem.” 1 

The Transportation Act of 1920 was 
thought to be the salvation of the railroads. 
According to this plan, railroads making 
more than 6% profit on their operating in- 
comes would contribute one half of their 
profits to a pool from which money would 
be taken to help other railroads who faced 
debts and needed to purchase equipment. 
This setup was never successful and was 
finally repealed in 1933.% With this, the is- 
sue of government ownership once again 
flared. Claims that “Government discrimina- 
tion against rail transport ... [was] very 
unequal ... as compared with that given 
to their competitors,” and that this “[had] 
greatly interfered with their .. . meeting 
that competition.” 18 caused the March, 1936 
edition of the Atlantic Monthly to propose 
that the “Government should acquire the 
railroads outright” and let private com- 
panies operate them. At that time, “Or- 
ganized railway labor [had] taken a definite 
stand for government ownership of rail- 
roads.” 1$ This proposal was made despite 
the fact that the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation had said on January 11, 1934, 
that “the divorce of operation from owner- 
ship ... [was] fundamentally unsound.” ” 
In 1937, it was conceded that “Government 
ownership of railroads [was] not inevit- 
able.” During World War Two, the rail- 
roads once again tasted the sweet nectar of 
success which proceeded to turn sour im- 
mediately after the war. It was at this time 
that a very forward-looking man became 
owner of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
(and later the New York Central.) Robert R. 
Young successfully tested some of his revolu- 
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tionary ideas on the C & O between Grand 
Rapids, Michigan and Detroit. His ideas in- 
cluded giving school children free rides on 
railroads, purchasing new passenger cars ey- 
ery seven years, spending large amounts of 
money on advertising, selling tickets on the 
trains" and carrying the passengers’ cars 
on flatcars coupled to the passenger trains. 
He opposed such things as having to wait 
for seats in diner cars and the locking of 
toilets while a train stood in a station. In 
short, he “approached the problems of pas- 
sengers like a prospective passenger.” 2 His 
strategy was successful—the income of the 
C & O passenger trains increased.” 

In the late 1950's, a man named Gilbert 
Burck proposed a “Four Systems” plan. The 
idea of this plan was to “consolidate [the 
railroads] into three or four non-competi- 
tive, integrated, regional systems ... [that 
would] save the railroads as much as $1 bil- 
lion a year” by cutting back on “tracks, 
terminals, shops, [and] buildings” and elt- 
minating “duplicate lines." According to 
the plan, “fewer cars .. . would suffice for 
all needs” and the terminals, where the rail- 
roads spent one-third of their money, would 
be combined. Railroads could also save 
money by concentrating on profitable pas- 
senger runs and by sharing “centralized 
equipment-repair shops.” The regional areas 
established under this plan would encom- 
pass the northeast, south, northwest, and 
southwest areas of the country. The orga- 
nization of the system would involve: (1) 
giving the vice-presidents of each of the dis- 
tricts great power, (2) hiring staff officers 
without responsibilities to any partcular 
railroad line to take care of the systems’ 
functions, (3) hiring engineering staffs that 
would have the “critical job of analyzing 
the system and... making it more ef- 
ficient,” and (4) establishing a system of 
communications that would allow officials 
to keep in touch with the front line of op- 
erations without actually going there This 
plan would seem very reasonable and im- 
portant for the railroads to consider since 
it calls for the reorganization of the rail- 
roads by themselves, through their own co- 
operation, and without government help. But 
since the railroads had been in the rut of 
competition among themselves for over a 
century, they failed to take the time to con- 
sider this plan and nothing became of it. 

A few years later, in the early sixties, 
junior senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island 
drafted “a set of specific, simple proposals 
for the resuscitation of railroad passenger 
service,” much to the disappointment of rail- 
road executives who were trying to wipe out 
passenger service.™ Pell’s proposal was for an 
eight-state public authority that would own 
and operate high-speed rail service between 
Boston and Washington, D.C. The authority 
would be financed by long-term, tax-exempt 
bonds guaranteed by the government.” The 
bandwagon for this proposal swelled and “a 
public debate on intercity railroad passenger 
service had been assured.” = The public was 
overwhelmingly in favor of this plan, but 
Senator Pell spent years of persuasion in the 
White House before Lyndon Johnson finally 
signed the High-Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion Act in 1965.” This act will be discussed 
later. 

Today railroad critics say that what is 
needed to save passenger service is good man- 
agement and federal aid.” In the area of 
management, such things as advertising 
widely and positively, giving ticket agents 
commissions on the tickets they sell, promot- 
ing air, rail, and car rental trips in one 
package, and the achievement of greater 
efficiencies by the unions have been sug- 
gested. In addition, mergers are encouraged 
to reduce costs and upgrade service. Gov- 
ernmental assistance suggested ranges from 
economic aid to complete take-over by the 
national government. It has been suggested 
that railroads be given tax relief in the states 
where they have laid their rails.“ The present 
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Secretary of Transportation, John Volpe, has 
proposed both federal loans (up to $750 mil- 
lion) and government take-over.* Senator 
Claiborne Pell today suggests that the gov- 
ernment “acquire [all] the railroad rights of 
way, tracks, terminals and other fixed facil- 
ities.” After this has been accomplished, 
Senator Pell proposes that the government 
bill the railroads for the use of the facilities 
and use this money to pay for such things 
as repairs and improvements.” This would 
be a very expensive venture for America’s 
taxpayers, however, as it has been estimated 
that the buying of the railroads by the gov- 
ernment would cost $60,000,000,000.% 

A direct federal attempt to save the na- 
tion’s largest railroad, the Penn Central, 
from bankruptcy was made by President 
Richard Nixon earlier this year. Nixon prom- 
ised $200 million to the railroad in the form 
of short-term bank loans from the Defense 
Department under powers given him in the 
Defense Production Act. However, the 
promise of aid was withdrawn when the 
Democrats in Congress threatened to use 
such action as a campaign issue against the 
Republicans.” It is truly unfortunate that 
political quarrels must hinder such an at- 
tempt to save an important mode of trans- 
portation. 

W. W. Hay, professor of railway engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois, has suggested 
that trains in the midwest could be put in 
competition with airlines in that area be- 
cause of the flat terrain of the area. By fixing 
a few curves and bridges and welding some 
rails together, Professor Hay says railroads 
could greatly reduce the time required to 
travel between Midwestern cities. According 
to his calculations, passengers could travel 
(at 125 mph) between Chicago and St, Louis 
in three hours instead of the present five 
and one half, between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities in four and one half hours instead of 
six and one half, between Detroit and Chi- 
cago in three hours instead of five and one 
half, and between Cleveland and Chicago in 
three and one half hours instead of six. Pro- 
fessor Hay claims, “These improved times 
would all be competitive with modern jet air 
schedules.” 4 

An Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer, John S. Messer, has also made many 
proposals, including the buying of railroad 
stations by the cities who would run them 
with public funds, allowing railroads to de- 
duct passenger deficits from income taxes, 
agreement by the unions upon new work 
rules, and the development of a National Rail 
Passenger Service by the government. In 
addition, Messer proposes four minimal 
standards for passenger service. These in- 
clude meal service on trains traveling more 
than 250 miles, “adequate” sleeping car ar- 
rangements on trains running between 10:00 
P.M. and 8:00 A.M., “clean and sanitary” 
coaches inside and out, with air condition- 
ing, heating, rest rooms, and water fountains 
that work, and an average passenger train 
speed equal to that of a company’s fastest 
freight train. Messer contends that “a ‘con- 
siderable portion’ of the passenger business 
could be retrieved ... ‘if the defeatist atti- 
tude of the rail carriers could be over- 
come.’”“ This set of proposals seems to be 
sound and reasonable. The public participa- 
tion he proposes (such as stations being 
bought by the cities and tax deductions for 
the railroads which the government would 
probably have to be reimbursed for) may be 
enough to stimulate public use of the rail- 
roads. These proposals, however, stand little 
chance of success as “most rail executives 
take a dim view of all [of them.]”# 

Very recently, the idea of “federal rail high- 
ways” was proposed. This plan called for the 
government to buy short sections of track 
and charge the railroads tolls just as trucks 
must pay tolls on turnpikes, These sections 
of track would be open for use by any ratl- 
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road and the government would pay the up- 
keep costs. The result of this plan would be 
a more flexible and efficient railroad system.“ 
This plan is sensible as it is rather ridiculous 
and expensive for two railroads travelling 
between the same two points to lay separate 
rail systems when they could share the same 
rails, An addition to this plan calls for the 
government to encourage “metropolitan-area 
bodies” to control commuter services and co- 
ordinate systems.“ Once again this seems to 
be a sound idea, as cities already have transit 
authorities for bus travel. 

Another proposal made recently shows 
some extremely positive potential. If the 
plans for this proposal are approved by the 
ICC, which is likely, the Chicago and North- 
western Railway will be the first railroad to 
be owned by its employees. The plans call for 
the C. & NW. to be bought from Northwest 
Industries for $420 million. The employees 
would then be able to buy between $5,000 and 
$100,000 worth of stock in their railroad. It is 
felt that a setup such as this may alleviate 
the problem of conflicts between investors 
and workers since the workers would also be 
the investors. Another common problem is 
that workers are frequently at odds with their 
company; this plan would make the workers 
enthusiastic “toward their jobs and the over- 
all operation” of the railroad.“ This plan is 
very promising, especially since several rail 
unions, whose positions could be weakened 
by this plan, are endorsing it.” 

A final set of proposals to be discussed 
involves those presented by America's Sound 
Transportation Review Organization 
(ASTRO) on June 30, 1970. This organization, 
created by the Association of American Rail- 
roads in September of 1969, is an attempt 
by the railroad themselves to discover their 
problems and ways to solve them. The report, 
which is included at the end of this paper, 
seems to be very precise in the specification 
of the railroads’ problems and solutions; now 
all that needs to be done with these fine 
conclusions is to have the railroads act upon 
them. 

Solutions to the passenger train’s prob- 
lems have not been all talk and no action. 
Since 1961, New Jersey has paid the railroads 
in that state at least $78.4 million to provide 
commuter service. The Florida East Coast 
Railway has taken successful steps on its 
freight runs that other railroads should con- 
sider for implementation on their remaining 
passenger runs, Before a strike hit the rail- 
way in the early 1960's, three five-man crews 
were required to make the eight-hour run 
between Jacksonville and Miami. One crew 
would get off the train after about two and 
one half hours and would have earned one 
day’s pay. But when the train made the re- 
turn run from Miami, the same crew would 
get back on the train and ride another two 
and one half hours; therefore, after a total 
of about five hours of work in one day, they 
would be paid for two days of work! When 
the railroad workers went on strike, the rail- 
way hired new employees. Since that time, 
only one crew of five rides the train between 
Jacksonville and Miami, and it gets paid for 
eight hours of work. Because of this, the 
railway’s revenues are up to $30 million—the 
highest since World War Two. As a result of 
their jobs, the unionized workers, who are 
still on strike, are quite angry with the rail- 
road. It is unfortunate that this is so since 
the head of the railroad is in his eighties, and 
his death could mean the end of a profitable 
railroad.” Why? This needs at least a clause 
of explanation. 

The future of passenger trains making 
short runs (250 miles) looks hopeful. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad (previously 
mentioned as a leader in innovations and now 
the C & O/B & O) had “auto-on-the-train” 
service in 1967 and wants to try a fare sys- 
tem that would cut losses by $1 million a 
year. This system calls for a 10% discount 
in fares for riding on off-peak days (315 a 
year) on trips of 100 miles or more. Pas- 
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sengers would also be offered four-week 
passes for unlimited travel on the C & O/ 
B & O for only $185." 

As we have already seen, Senator Claiborne 
Pell’s proposals of 1962 were finally realized 
on September 30, 1965 when Lyndon John- 
son signed the High-Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act. This act authorized $90 million 
for new passenger equipment and research 
which was the groundwork for the Metroliner 
between Boston and Washington, D.C." On 
October 3, 1966, three demonstration projects 
of this act were revealed. One was featured 
on the Seaboard Coast Line between Alex- 
andria, Virginia, and Jacksonville. The run 
featured double-decker trains into which 
passengers could drive their cars and en- 
joy the ride by getting out of their cars and 
watching television, eating, resting, or doing 
just about anything they would choose.™ In 
1967, a panel of the Commerce Department 
proposed high-speed rail transportation in 
the Washington to Boston corridor at a price 
of $7-12 billion, Some of the problems the 
panel envisioned included guideway mate- 
rials and construction techniques, terminal 
design and operation, and service and emer- 
gency braking.™ By 1969, the Metroliner final- 
ly started operations between Boston and 
Washington, D.C. As of that time, the govern- 
ment had spent $3 million on the project, 
while the Penn Central Railroad spent $45 
million. This route now features fifty cars 
coupled in pairs that can be made into 
trains of four, six, eight, or more cars. 

The cruising speed of these self-propelled 
trains is 150 miles per hour.“ The cars are 
carpeted, quiet, comfortable, and thirty cars 
boast telephones that allow calls to be sent 
and received. The Penn Central has said it 
will experiment with ticket selling and res- 
ervation methods, fares, meals, schedules, 
and the possibility of on-board entertain- 
ment,” The train is popular, as the number 
of daily trips has tripled since service 
started in 1969.% The patrons of the Metro- 
liner would “rather go to Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion in downtown Manhattan and get on a 
fast train which will leave on time rather 
than take a taxi or limousine to the airport 
(a half-hour trip), wait in the air terminal 
(fifteen to forty-five minutes) ,” ® or wait up 
to an hour above an airport before their 
plane can land. 

The Canadian National, which should be 
mentioned because it also has tracks in 
the United States, appears to be making prog- 
ress in the passenger situation. In 1961, 
when the CN, which has been nationalized 
since 1919, was bound by government orders 
to keep its passenger trains running, it de- 
cided to make the best of a bad situation. 
The railroad slashed its fares up to 50% in 
some places, produced modern and faster 
trains, sold tickets by mail and on credit, 
and adopted a “Car-Go-Rail” plan whereby 
customers send their cars ahead to their 
destination and arrive to find them washed.” 
In addition, much advertising was done and 
honky-tonk pianists were employed on the 
trains." High-fashion uniforms were also de- 
signed for the hostesses, and first class travel- 
lers received a free meal in their seats.“ The 
result of all this was an increase in revenues 
and passenger miles. The main asset of the 
CN is its Turbos—gasoline turbine engines 
that are streamlined and easily serviced. Be- 
cause of these engines, the 335 mile route 
between Toronto and Montreal has been re- 
duced to a four hour trip by rail at an aver- 
age speed of 84 miles per hour." The fares on 
this train, known as the Rapido, are re- 
markable. In 1968, the cost of a first class 
fare, including dinner, was $15.00 while coach 
fare was $8.00. The train was so popular 
that space had to be reserved one week in 
advance. By comparison, the New York Cen- 
tral’s Chicagoan, in 1968, covered an equal 
distance between Cleveland and Chicago in 
six hours. First class fare, excluding meals, 
was $25.74, coach fare was $16.25, and there 
was no need to make reservations.™ 
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The Chicago and North Western Railway 
is an example of another successful rail pas- 
senger service. In 1956, it ranked seventh 
among U.S. commuter railroads and had a 
huge deficit. In 1966, it ranked second only 
to the Long Island Railroad in New York 
and carried 80,000 passengers a day. What 
caused such a remarkable recovery in this 
ten-year period? Ben W. Heineman, chair- 
man of the board of directors, said, “The for- 
mula of any successful merchant: sell a 
good product, advertise it, and satisfy the 
customer.” © Tickets are issued on a monthly 
basis, and the customers are given what they 
want: “a comfortable, dependable, prompt 
ride, shorn of frills and gimmicks. No canned 
music in train or station. No advertisements 
in the coaches. Trains on time... .”™ One 
advertising method the C & NW uses to show 
its superiority to crowded expressways is the 
sponsoring of helicopter traffic-control re- 
ports on Chicago radio. In each of these re- 
ports, an advertisement (hopefully heard 
over car radios) is broadcasted urging peo- 
ple to avoid traffic jams by riding the C & 
Nw." 

A final example of a step in the right di- 
rection is the new National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, or Railpax, which was 
signed into law by President Richard M. 
Nixon on October 30, 1970. The bill creating 
Railpax “authorizes loans up to $300 million 
and grants up to $40 million to improve rail- 
road equipment and passenger service.” © 
Railpax will begin operations in March of 
1971 ® and will be run by a fifteen-man board 
of directors: eight directors will be appoint- 
ed by the President with Senate approval 
and the remaining seven will be selected by 
the stockholders in the corporation.” The 
Secretary of Transportation, John A. Volpe, 
has already established the sixteen primary 
routes of the corporation which will serve 
85% of the nation’s population now served 
by passenger service.™ 

Money for Railpax will be obtained as fol- 
lows. In addition to the government aid men- 
tioned earlier, the public will be able to buy 
stock in the corporation, and railroads will 
pay $200 million,” based on a tentative for- 
mula of paying 50% of the savings railroads 
will make after passenger service is dropped, 
to Railpax in each of three years. In return 
for this contribution, railroads will be paid 
when they run passenger trains™ and will 
have the privilege of electing three directors 
to the board.™ 

This system assures passenger service until 
1975. One half of today's 55,000 miles of pas- 
senger tracks may be abandoned, as most 
trains would run “over short-haul, high- 
density corridors,” ™ The corporation will also 
set standards of service which it hopes to 
improve.* Tickets are envisioned as being 
issued by computerized service and fares 
may be lower with family rates, weekend 
rates, and off-season rates,” 

This is the way passenger service in the 
United States stands today. Railpax appears 
to be a sound plan which will hopefully save 
the rapidly vanishing passenger train. The 
only thing that will determine the success of 
any of these plans, though, is the willing- 
ness of the people to use this mode of trans- 
portation. Recent skyjackings could boost 
passenger service, as it is especially difficult 
to hijack a train. Trains also have fewer fatal 
accidents than airplanes. The practicality 
of the automobile, which is popular because 
of its privacy, is being seriously questioned 
today due to traffic Jams, parking problems, 
and pollution problems. Railroads, ecological- 
ly speaking, burn less fuel, use less land, and 
create less air pollution.”* 

When these factors are considered by the 
wise American, he soon discovers that rail 
travel is the solution to many of his trans- 
portation problems, To convince all of the 
American people of the merits of rail travel 
to the extent that they will take advantage 
of them, is to save America’s passenger trains. 
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THE ASTRO Report: A SUMMARY 


America’s Sound Transportation Review 
Organization (ASTRO) was created by the 
board of directors of the Association of 
American Railroads in September 1969 to 
make an in-depth study of present national 
transportation policies and recommend steps 
needed to assure a balanced and progressive 
system. 

Here’s a summary of ASTRO's report— 
released June 30, 1970: 


THE NEED FOR RAILROADS 


America’s transportation system must be 
ready to meet the needs of a growing nation. 

All modes of transportation—railroads, 
trucks, barges, airlines and pipelines—will 
be called upon to perform at top efficiency. 

This is certainly true of railroads. Essen- 
tial today, they will be even more important 
tomorrow. 

The railroads are already the nation’s big- 
gest hauler of freight, carrying 41 percent of 
intercity traffic. By 1980, they will handle, 
at the very least, one-third more traffic than 
now—moving over one trillion ton-miles a 
year. 

Large urban areas require rail service to 
carry commuters. And the market for me- 
dium distance rail travel in major popula- 
tion corridors has yet to be defined. 

In a society beset with traffic congestion, 
air pollution and a scarcity of available 
land, a viable rail system is a national man- 
date. 

THE STATUS OF U.S. RAILROADS 

Ironically, the railroads have reached a 
low point, even as the need for them grows. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


They are rapidly losing the ability to build 
for the future. 

Earnings are the cornerstone. If a busi- 
ness cannot earn money after paying its 
current expenses, it has no resources to 
invest in future growth, to repay debt or to 
attract new money, 

In the case of railroads, every known 
standard for testing the health of an indus- 
try points to a chronic and spreading illness. 

In the past fifteen years, earnings have 
dropped 50 percent. 

Because of low earnings, railroads com- 
pare dismally with their competitors and 
with industry in general. On a comparable 
standard, a depositor can earn twice as 
much in an ordinary savings bank as raill- 
roads do on their vast fixed investment. 

Were it not for their non-transportation 
income, railroads would be in even worse 
condition. In 1969, one-third of America’s 
railroads lost money.even after adding in 
all sources of income. 

A poor earnings record has forced im- 
provement programs to fall far behind rec- 
ognized needs. New rail and tie programs 
have been sharply cut. Freight car short- 
ages continue to mean lost business. And 
poor service forces shippers to more ex- 
pensive means of transport. 

This problem cannot be written off as a 
localized one, affecting only some railroads 
or certain areas. Railroads are highly inter- 
dependent, with more than half the traffic 
moving over two or more roads. Because rails 
operate as an integrated national system, 
the soundness of each major railroad is of 
concern throughout the country. 


THE NEEDS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The public interest requires that tomor- 
row’'s railroads be thoroughly modernized— 
not only to expand capacity but to improve 
performance. But high quality service and 
impoverished railroads are not natural com- 
panions. 

Between 1970 and 1980, more than $36 
billion must be spent on plant and equip- 
ment. This greatly exceeds the entire net in- 
vestment in the railroad industry today. 

Almost half the targeted amount—$18.6 
billion—should go for new and rebuilt freight 
cars. A beefed-up locomotive program will 
cost another $5.9 billion. Rail and tie re- 
placements and other roadway needs will 
require another $11.9 billion. 

The annual cash needed for these pro- 
grams will go from $2.4 billion in 1970 to 
$4.5 billion in 1980. The average in the past 
three years has been less than $2 billion. 
And these projected figures do not take into 
account the effect of any possible further 
inflation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


These essential programs are clearly be- 
yond reach of today’s railroads in the present 
environment. 

At the same time, the public should not 
have to endure the social and economic costs 
of a failing rail industry. If railroads cannot 
meet the demands of the future, the clear 
alternative is more slabs of concrete covering 
more land removed from the tax rolls, more 
crowded highways, greater congestion in the 
cities, higher consumer costs and greater 
air pollution. 

Because of the alternatives, assistance to 
the railroads is the best and cheapest trans- 
portation investment government can make. 

The clear choice is not whether there will 
be a rail network, but what kind. The Fed- 
eral government can nationalize the industry 
or allow it to operate privately. Either way, 
money will be needed to buy equipment and 
improve the plant. 

Nationalization is the most expensive pos- 
sible step. Some estimates go as high as $60 
billion just to transfer ownership, without 
even touching the capital needs of the 
industry. 

Nationalization, with all fits costs and un- 
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certainties, is unnecessary. A bold, but less 
drastic, program of creative Federal involve- 
ment can insure railroad viability. 

The report contains over 30 specific recom- 
mendations for a concerted action program. 
They are directed at four major objectives. 


A Government must balance its treatment of 
transportation 

Railroads are the only mode of general 
transportation that must provide for both 
equipment and right-of-way from private 
sources. They bear the entire cost of build- 
ing and maintaining the roadway. 

Their competitors operate on much more 
favored terms. Federal and state governments 
have poured over $340 billion in other forms 
of transportation. Trucks, buses, airlines and 
barges all operate on rights-of-way provided 
by government. Although some user charges 
are assessed, in no case do they cover the 
total cost of the facility. 

Despite their importance, railroads can- 
not survive against such government favor- 
itism. 

1. Rail transportation facilities must be 
exempt from local property taxation. Because 
state and local governments have depended 
upon these taxes, the Federal government 
should reimburse the states for the revenue 
lost. This is consistent with the tax-sharing 
concept. 

As to other types of state taxes, Congress 
must, without delay, end the historic pattern 
of tax discrimination against railroads. 

2. Over 5,000 people are killed or injured 
each year at crossings between highways and 
railroads. There is already available $530 
million a year in Federal funds to eliminate 
these safety hazards, but present law does 
not require those sums to be spent. The Con- 
gress should direct that these monies be 
used. The program should not be restricted, 
as it is now, to so-called “‘Federal-aid” high- 
ways. 

3. Present highway trust funds should be 
merged into a general surface transportation 
fund to which railroads would also con- 
tribute. 

The Federal government should be allowed 
to allocate monies from the fund in recogni- 
tion of public need. Reduction of air pollu- 
tion and highway congestion and better land 
use in cities should be included in defining 
public need. 

Those railroads which desire to improve 
their rights-of-way, over and above past 
levels, could draw up to $400 million an- 
nually from the fund. 

4. The Federal government should also 
guarantee loans, up to $400 million annually, 
for those railroads seeking to impove their 
facilities. 

5. Rapid tax amortization should be al- 
lowed to encourage investment in new tech- 
nology. And the rail industry’s investment 
in “fixed plant”’—grading and tunneling— 
should be depreciable for tax purposes, 

6. Railroads should qualify for Federal 
assistance after natural disasters, just as the 
highways which parallel them. 

7. While railroads are rebuilding for the 
future, the nation must be assured of an 
adequate level of equipment to overcome 
present deficiencies and keep pace with in- 
creasing demands. This requires four pro- 
grams: 

a. Railroad loans to buy new equipment 
should be guaranteed by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

b. The Federal government should help in- 
ject 50,000 new freight cars a year into the 
fleet. It should loan railroads the 20 percent 
down payment to buy locomotives and types 
of freight cars which are in short supply. 
The government advance would be repaid at 
4 percent interest. The government should 
also reimburse railroads for interest rates 


over 4 per cent on the remaining 80 percent 
borrowed from private sources. 
c. As a long-range measure, the Congress 
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should charter a non-profit corporation 
charged with supplying a “free- 
fleet of general purpose freight cars for use 
nationwide. This fleet would be directed at 
reducing year-round shortages, but could 
also help to meet peak seasonal demands. 

d. To spur new equipment purchases, the 
investment tax credit—the most effective tax 
incentive—should be restored. 

8. Research and development efforts should 
also be balanced among the transportation 
modes; currently, less than 4 percent of Fed- 
eral transportation research is spent on rail- 
roads. In cooperation with the railroad in- 
dustry, the Federal government should de- 
velop a ten-year research program with a 
target of $100 million annually. 


B. Regulation should be rationalized, man- 
agement initiative encouraged 


Railroads are competitors in the real mar- 
ket place, but are treated as a 19th Century 
monopoly in the eyes of the law. This results 
in taxing the consumer with high-cost and 
inefficient transportation. 

1. A new agency should be created to regu- 
late all modes with equality. The promotion 
of specific modes should be divorced from the 
regulatory function. 

2. The new agency should encourage free- 
dom of pricing as well as experimentation. If 
lower rates are called for to attract new busi- 
ness or to retain present traffic, railroads 
should be allowed to drop them to any level 
which results in improved earnings. If high- 
er rates are required to meet higher operat- 
ing costs, they should be allowed auto- 
matically, up to a maximum of 6 percent 
annually. 

3. The burden of overlapping state rate 
regulation should be removed. 

4. Except for certain movements of farm 
products, all commercial transportation rates 
should be publicly disclosed and price struc- 
tures brought in the open. 

5. The new regulatory agency should be 
permitted to experiment with free rates on 
selected commodities to see whether the na- 
tional interest would be better served with 
less regulation. 

6. The regulatory pace must be stepped up 
so that day-to-day decisions can be made 
without awaiting years of uncertainty. 

". Present “hands-off” policies against rail- 
roads combining with other modes should be 
modified. Transportation companies should 
be intermodal because transportation is in- 
termodal and because shippers will receive 
better and cheaper service. The new regula- 
tory agency could oversee the creation of 
multi-modal transportation companies on an 
experimental basis with the power to impose 
safeguards against possible abuse. 

8. Railroads should be given more freedom 
in pruning branch lines which fail to cover 
costs. 

9. Sound railroad mergers should be de- 
cided expeditiously. 


C. Fairness and realism should govern rail 
passenger service 

The rail mode can be a valuable instru- 
ment in present and future transportation 
planning, alleviating automobile, and, in 
certain cases, airway congestion, 

1. Rail commuter operations in major cities 
must be continued and improved. Govern- 
ment funds should be available for planning 
efforts as well as for acquiring new equip- 
ment and upgrading fixed plant. State and 
regional commissions must develop concrete 
programs for placing essential, but unprofi- 
table, commuter service under public spon- 
sorship. 

2. The market for high-speed, medium- 
distance rail service between Washington- 
New York and other possible “corridors” 
should be more extensively explored. The 
Federal government should finance basic 
market and technological research, including 
the cost of preserving service pending the 
conclusion of further research. 
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3. In long-distance service, the airways and 
highways have clear inherent advantages. 
The operation of long-haul passenger trains 
under continuing heavy losses has been the 
single largest drain imposed by government 
on the rail industry. Properly funded and 
soundly managed, a Federally chartered rail 
corporation can become the overdue vehicle 
to rationalize the intercity rail passenger 
structure while relieving carriers of their 
losses, 


D. Railroad management and labor must 
cooperate 

1. Railroad managers must make a thor- 
ough self-assessment of the industry’s major 
shortcomings. In particular, railroads must 
improve their record for working together 
on internal problems, using arbitration ma- 
chinery, wherever possible, to iron out intra- 
industry disputes. 

2. Railroads have not shown a uniform 
dedication to qualify service and customer 
needs. They must improve their marketing 
research, concentrate on better techniques 
for profit analysis, and recruit more aggres- 
sively in colleges and business schools. 

8. The railroad problem will not be re- 
solved without complete labor-management 
teamwork. Railroad labor, therefore, must 
approach the bargaining table with states- 
manship in dealing with the need to achieve 
better use of manpower and to realize the 
benefits which can result from advances in 
technology. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH F. HEAVEY 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sad duty to report that 
Joseph F. Heavey, one of the heroes of 
the California earthquake of February 
9, 1971, died on February 6, 1972, in 
San Diego. 

Mr. Heavey was the acting director of 
the San Fernando, Calif., Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital when the facility 
was demolished by the earthquake. There 
was loss of life at the VA hospital—46 
patients and employees. There would 
have been more, except for Joe Heavey. 
He took personal charge minutes after 
the earthquake struck, and buildings 
were still tumbling to the earth. For days, 
he never stopped. He pitched in person- 
ally to reach hospitalized veterans and 
employees moaning in the debris. He 
remained on the job, hour after hour, 
directing rescue operations, devising pro- 
cedures on the site for the transfer of 
patients and employees, arranged for 
onsite treatment, and worked tirelessly 
during the aftermath period to help pa- 
tients, employees, and next of kin. 

He was awarded the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Exceptional Service Award and 
Gold Medal. This is the agency’s highest 
employee honor. Donald E. Johnson, 
head of the VA, said: 

We will be forever indebted to Joe Heavey 
for his magnificent dedication during the 
earthquake emergency. Joe has had an excel- 
lent record of service to veterans for 25 years 
as an employee of the VA, and his work his- 
tory has been characterized by continuing 
superlative efforts. Joe Heavey is a civil ser- 
vant in the truest meaning of those words. 
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I can add that Joe Heavey’s life style 
was a life of achievement, a life of sery- 
ice. But, more importantly, it is a life of 
love. Joe dedicated his life to helping 
veterans, especially those in need of med- 
ical attention. Veterans everywhere will 
miss Joe Heavey because he was able to 
fashion accomplishments and success far 
in excess of that expected of one man in 
one lifetime. 


GEORGIA’S INTERSTATE HIGH- 
WAY 75 


HON. DAWSON MATHIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. MATHIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the unfinished portion of Interstate 
Highway 75 in Georgia has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of discussion and 
controversy. 

The Georgia House of Representatives 
recently adopted a resolution urging “the 
immediate approval of a feasible and 
prudent route” for the remaining portion 
of this interstate highway. 

Copies of the resolution have been 
delivered to the President, the Secretary 
of Transportation, and Members of the 
congressional delegations of all States 
traversed by I-75. However, I want to 
make the full text of the resolution 
available to all Members of Congress and 
to those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

A RESOLUTION 


Urging the immediate approval of a feasible 
and prudent route for the remaining portion 
of Interstate Highway 75 in Georgia; and for 
other purposes. 

Whereas, the State Highway Department 
of Georgia has conducted or caused to be 
conducted exhaustive studies of all feasible 
and prudent alternative locations for the 
remaining portion of Interstate Highway 75 
in Georgia; and 

Whereas, all these alternative locations for 
the Highway across some portion of Lake 
Allatoona and public lands designated for 
public use now or in the future; and 

Whereas, the State Highway Department 
has recommended the location shown by 
these studies to be the best and most feasible 
route and the one shown to affect the en- 
vironment and ecology of the area in the 
least amount practicable; and 

Whereas, eighteen persons have been killed 
and three hundred thirty-seven have sus- 
tained injuries on the only route now avail- 
able during the last fourteen months while 
these studies have been underway; and 

Whereas, the need for rapid completion of 
a safer, modern highway is obvious and con- 
curred in by all citizens and motorists; and 

Whereas, the completion rather than the 
location is our overriding concern; and 

Whereas, the great majority of residents 
of the area, local and State elected of- 
ficials, groups of private citizens, and others 
concerned with conservation, environment 
and ecology, and officials of State and Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with highway loca- 
tions have approved and endorsed the rec- 
ommended location. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives that the members of this 
body hereby endorse the recommendation of 
the State Highway Department of Georgia 
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and urge its immediate approval by the U. 6. 
Secretary of Transportation as the only fea- 
sible and prudent route. 

Be it further resolved that this body here- 
by urges the State Highway Department of 
Georgia to use all haste and diligence to 
complete Interstate 75 as soon as possible 
upon the approval of the route by the U. S. 
Secretary of Transportation. 

Be it further resolved that appropriate 
copies of this Resolution be delivered to the 
President of the United States, the U. S. Sec- 
retary of Transportation, the Georgia Con- 
gressional delegation and to the Congres- 
sional delegations of all States traversed by 
Interstate Highway 75. 


DEFICITS UNLIMITED 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
entation of the administration’s pro- 
posed budget for fiscal year 1973, which 
begins this July, coupled with its admis- 
sion that the budget for the current fis- 
cal year will run an almost incredible 
$38.8 billion in the red, marks the sur- 
render of our political leadership—at 
least for the time being—to Federal defi- 
cits as a way of life. History shows un- 
mistakably that the ultimate conse- 
quence of that way of life is runaway in- 
flation, the collapse of the value of the 
Nation’s money. 

Herbert Stein, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, told 
the House Appropriations Committee 
January 26: 

I don’t think any government will ever 
again try to balance the budget when the 
economy is well below full employment. 


Since truly full employment is virtu- 
ally unattainable and government has 
every incentive to describe almost any 
existing unemployment as well below the 
desired level, this means, for all prac- 
tical purposes, continuing deficits as a 
matter of policy. Further evidence that 
this is now our policy was given last year 
when the bill raising the debt ceiling 
authorized, for the first time, long rather 
than only short-term loans to finance the 
deficit. 

It is essential to understand clearly 
just what a large and continuing Federal 
deficit does to our economy. The deficit 
is the excess of expenditures over reve- 
nues—of money going out of Government 
over money coming in. The extra money 
being spent is obtained from Federal Re- 
serve banks in return for the Govern- 
ment’s promise to repay. That promise, 
like a Government bond, immediately be- 
comes an asset of the bank, on which it 
may lend money and obtain currency. 
This new money is backed by no actual 
economic productivity. Therefore, it di- 
lutes the value of all the dollars now in 
circulation by the proportion that the 
deficit bears to this total—a very signif- 
icant proportion where the deficit is 
nearly $40 billion. This means more in- 
flation, open or hidden, regardless of 
whatever price and wage controls we try 
to impose. When the controls fail, as 
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they usually do, there is visible inflation. 
To the extent that they succeed in hold- 
ing prices down over a considerable pe- 
riod of time, shortages develop in the 
price-controlled products, because they 
become no longer profitable to produce. 

The $38.8 billion deficit for the current 
fiscal year is by far the largest Federal 
deficit in our entire history except for 
World War II. The administration esti- 
mates a deficit of “only” $25 billion for 
the next fiscal year. But last year its es- 
timate.of this year’s deficit was just $14 
billion, which turned out to be short by 
$25 billion. If the current estimate is as 
far off the mark as last year’s, the deficit 
for fiscal year 1973 could reach $50 
billion. 

Charles Bartlett’s widely circulated 
newspaper column, in the week of the 
budget announcement, made a fascinat- 
ing and significant comparison of the 
Nixon administration’s budget for fiscal 
year 1973 with that proposed by the ad- 
ministration of President Kennedy just 
10 years ago, for fiscal 1963. During those 
10 years the population of the United 
States increased just 9 percent, but the 
Federal budget went up nearly 150 per- 
cent. 

Federal payments for welfare rose from 
$2.6 billion to $12.3 billion. Federal aid 
to education rose from $702 million to 
$5.1 billion. Federal appropriations for 
manpower training and development rose 
from $60 million to $5.1 billion. Federal 
aid to State and local governments went 
up from $9.9 billion to a staggering $43.8 
billion, including $5 billion in the pro- 
posed budget for revenue sharing. Alice 
would feel right at home in wonderland 
with that item—the Federal Government 
sharing $5 billion of the $38.8 billion in 
revenue it does not have. 

It would be hard to argue against Mr. 
Bartlett’s conclusion after looking at this 
budget: “Nixon is asserting his creden- 
tials as a Keynesian.” 


MAJORITY LEADER’S SPEECH BE- 
FORE NATIONAL CAPITOL DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the Honor- 
able HALE Boccs, spoke today before the 
National Capitol Democratic Club at the 
Madison Hotel. Because of the timeliness, 
eloquence and perceptiveness of this ad- 
dress, I would like to share it with our 
colleagues. The text of the speech fol- 
lows: 

The gentleman I am about to introduce 
needs no introduction. A truer statement 
could not be made for everyone here knows 
him and his good works, but I think we are 
entitled to say some of the many things 
that are in our hearts. 

There are many reasons why I am proud 
to be a Democrat and one of them is Hale 
Boggs. I want to be on the same side with 
him in any battle for he is a winner. 

Since 1940 he has represented the sec- 
ond district of Louisiana. At the time of 
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his election he was the youngest Demo- 
cratic member of the Congress—26. 

I said he had been in the Congress con- 
tinuously since first elected, but I should 
say he took time off for service in the Navy 
for four years and then was reelected to the 
80th Congress—the “good for nothing, do 
nothing 80th Congress”, It took him just 
2 years to change that reputation to Demo- 
cratic action. 

In the House he continually advanced in 
the ranks of Democratic leadership because 
of his hard work, devotion to the principles 
which have made our country great cou- 
pled with outstanding ability and the highest 
integrity. 

In 1955 he was elected deputy whip by 
his fellow Members, and in 1962, named 
majority whip—in 1971 he was overwhelm- 
ingly elected majority leader, the chief 
spokesman and floor leader of the Democratic 
Members of the House. 

At the time of his election by his fellow 
Members in the House as majority leader 
he was the ranking Democratic member on 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

His entire record in the public service to 
our country has been one of complete loyalty 
to country and service to the Democratic 
Party. There has been no job too small or 
too big for him to take, if called upon. 

A keystone of that loyalty has been party 
loyalty—loyalty to his President, his Speaker 
and the party organization. There may be 
times in the battle when all of us may have 
our own feelings and preferences, but when 
the die is cast and the course decided upon, 
our choice must be to advance it, if our 
party is to achieve its destiny. This is the 
kind of loyalty Hate Bocas gives us. 

Another reason I am proud to be a Demo- 
crat is because of Lindy Boggs because she 
is a lovely and gracious lady and because she 
puts everything she has into service to her 
country. She ranks on a par with Hale in 
service to the Democratic Party all over the 
Nation. It seems to me that she has been 
identified with every forward movement and 
with every committee or group that works for 
our mutual interest. 

And then I must say with a touch of 
nostalgia because it takes me back a long 
time in Washington, that they have a son 
Tommy who has been born, grown to man- 
hood and run for Congress since I have been 
here. Thank God he is a chip off the old 
block, as we say in Missourl. The kind of 
young leader we need and the kind I am 
happy to see assume responsibility. 

We are indebted to the people of Louisiana 
for the outstanding delegation they have 
sent to the Congress. We are indebted that 
Hale Boggs has been chosen by them since 
1940. As Mike Kirwan would say, he has 
passed the acid test. 

He has a rendezvous with destiny—a des- 
tiny whose full dimensions history has yet 
to unfold. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the majority leader 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. 
ADDRESS BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE HALE Bocos 

It is a special pleasure to have been invited 
e ap to the National Capital Democratic 

ub. 

This organization, which includes so many 
of my oldest friends, is virtually synonymous 
with the national Democratic Party. Your 
membership includes many of the architects 
of the policies and programs of our party 
and country over the past thirty years. The 
ideas exchanged here often find their way 
into the platform of our party and the pro- 
grams of our Government. 

It is now more important than ever that 
you carry on the tradition, for this is an 
election year, and a very important one in- 
deed. 

I have been asked to talk about the work 
of the 92nd Congress in the context of this 
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election year and the overall task confront- 
ing the Democratic Party. 

That task is to unite our party, regain 
the White House, and restore our country to 
the road of social and economic progress. 

The past three years have taken our coun- 
try well off that road. 

With five million Americans unemployed, 
with the first foreign trade deficit in this 
century, with a loss of confidence in the 
dollar at home and abroad, our economy is 
at its lowest ebb in forty years. 

For three years we have watched America 
slip back into the old way of Republican 
indifference and inaction. We have seen un- 
employment rise to its highest level in ten 
years. We have seen our gross national prod- 
uct decline and 27 percent of our country’s 
industrial capacity become idled. We have 
witnessed Americans slipping back into the 
poverty from which they have only recently 
escaped. 

Five years ago our country was the number 
one manufacturer and trader in the world. 
Our Nation proudly led the globe in com- 
merce, and our economy was the envy of the 
world. 

Today, this is no longer true. The dollar, 
once the kingpin of currencies, has lost its 
underpinnings and become an object of in- 
ternational speculation. Our trade, our in- 
dustrial production, and our National growth 
have been stunted. 

At home Americans have lost confidence in 
their Government as they watched the ad- 
ministration pursue a zig zag path in do- 
mestic policy. And abroad, some of our closest 
friends and oldest allies have been stunned 
as the administration turned twenty-five 
year old friendships into icy and uneasy 
relations. 

The Administration refers to its “flexibil- 
ity” in matters of policy, but in truth it is 
an inconsistency born of indecision. An ad- 
ministration cannot devote all of its time to 
getting elected and expect policy matters to 
take care of themselves. The White House is 
@ means to an end and not an end in itself. 

We Democrats must ignore those who say 
that our party cannot be united ... that the 
next four years belong to this administra- 
tion and to the Republican party. 

We must remember that President Nixon 
is a minority President, who was elected in 
1968 with 44% of the vote. We must recall the 
congressional elections of 1970, when the Re- 
publican party conducted one of the most 
heavily financed and inflammatory cam- 
paigns in memory, and was solidly rebuffed 
at the polls, 

We must recall that Gallup Poll last week 
which showed the President in almost a dead 
heat with Ed Muskie. 

Now, after four years of non-leadership, 
the Administration is adopting the last ref- 
uge of bad domestic politics—the role of in- 
ternational statesman—and running on a 
slogan of prosperity and peace when in fact 
we have neither. 

I find it ironic that President Nixon per- 
sists in blaming our economic difficulties on 
the war. The President and other Republi- 
cans seem to believe that our society cannot 
maintain full employment except in time of 
war or preparations for war. I unequivocally 
reject this suggestion, and I firmly believe 
that the manpower and resources which have 
in the past been employed for war can find 
ready use in many areas of public invest- 
ment—education, pollution control, health, 
housing, and transportation. Enlightened 
government policies could have prevented 
economic chaos. 

An administration which adopts the pose 
of international statesman is one which 
seeks to divert attention from its record at 
home—a record which I believe will pursue 
the administration to Peking and Peoria, 
Moscow and Montana. 

Given the choice between a slogan and a 
program, the Republican Party will always 
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choose the slogan, The difference between 
the Republican and Democratic Parties is 
the difference between substance and form— 
the difference between wanting to help peo- 
ple and merely wanting to manipulate them. 

In recent years, we have seen the Republi- 
can Party adopt the pretense of pursuing the 
humanitarian goals of the Democratic Party. 
With more frequency we hear Republican 
rhetoric about the problems of our cities or 
the difficulties of being poor or growing old 
in America. 

If one saw only the public statements of 
the administration, one would have to con- 
clude that Republicans are finally becoming 
actively concerned about the problems of 
our country. I would advise you, however, to 
take them up on their invitation—to watch 
what they do and not what they say. 

Early in this administration, the White 
House acknowledged that America faces a 
health crisis of massive proportions It is a 
problem which has concerned Democrats for 
the past twenty years. To meet our growing 
health crisis, the administration vetoed a 
hospital construction bill, a labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill, and cut medical research to 
the bone. 

Those bills were vetoed, of course, in the 
name of balancing the family budget. Con- 
gress was chastized for overspending, when, 
in fact, Congress has trimmed the adminis- 
tration’s budget request and changed the 
priorities each year since 1969. Now we face 
the largest peacetime deficit in our history— 
more than $40 billion—not because of over- 
spending but because of economic stagna- 
tion. Idle men and machines do not pay 
taxes. 

Recall that this administration came into 
office with the announced goal of ending 
inflation—at the price we were to learn 
later, of calculated unemployment. The first 
thing it did was to renounce the wage and 
price guidelines which had been a proven 
deterrent inflation. When the fires of in- 
flation grew hotter, the administration said 
that it did not want wage and price controls 
and would never use them—a statement they 
repeated as recently as last spring On Au- 
gust 15, of course, in terms of economic 
policy, the administration declared volun- 
tary bankruptcy. Now, the administration 
says the controls it never wanted may re- 
main in force four years or more. 

Recall also that it was this administration 
that vetoed an emergency employment act— 
only to reverse itself later. 

Let me give you a few examples of how 
the Republican Party votes on the House 
floor: 

Last summer, on a motion to kill the ad- 
ministration’s family assistance plan, Demo- 
crats voted 141 to 104 in favor of the bill, 
Republicans voted 93 to 83 against the bill. 

Last spring, on an amendment which would 
have gutted the Public Works Acceleration 
Act, Republicans voted 188 to 44 against the 
bill. Democrats voted 218 to 10 in favor of 
the bill, 

Last summer, on a motion to kill the 
emergency employment bill designed to pro- 
vide 150,000 public service jobs and ease the 
problems of the cities, Democrats voted 197 
to 24 in favor of the bill; Republicans voted 
160 to 5 to kill it. 

And, last December, Democrats voted 179 
to 52 in favor of the conference report on 
child development while Republicans voted 
134 to 31 to kill the bill. 

The democratic Congress has consistenly 
placed the national interest ahead of short 
term partisan advantage. We have not, how- 
ever, been content merely to react to pro- 
posals of the administration. We have seized 
the initiative in a number of important areas 
by enacting and extending major programs 
for the health, education, security, and well 
being of our people. 

In addition to programs designed to stimu- 
late economic recovery, I would point out 
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that it was the House which initiated the 
constitutional amendments to guarantee the 
rights of our citizens regardless of their sex 
and to extend the right to vote to persons 
eighteen years old. 

We have also enacted far-reaching reforms 
in the rules of the House and in the means 
of campaign financing. 

In the coming weeks and months, we will 
continue to focus our attention on reduc- 
ing unemployment, stimulating economic 
recovery, and providing for the poor and un- 
skilled, we will consider health insurance, 
revenue sharing, welfare reform, a compre- 
hensive education bill, and a major water 
pollution bill. 

Our party, I sincerely believe, is the party 
of relevance, reform and renewal. 

A moment's refiection on the great initia- 
tives of the past few decades shows that it 
is the Democratic Party which has acted to 
meet the needs of our people. 

Landmark programs for the poor, for mi- 
norities, for the ill, for the aged, for the 
consumer, for the poorly housed, for the dis- 
enfranchised—all have been promoted and 
brought to fruition by democratic con- 
gresses and democratic presidents. 

Only the Democratic Party can be identi- 
fied as the advocate of equal opportunity, of 
the right of every American to pursue his 
own destiny to the limits of his determina- 
tion and capabilities. It was the Democratic 
Party which first involved Government in 
the support of education, it was the Demo- 
cratic Party which made the attack on pov- 
erty a national priority, it was the Demo- 
cratic Party which brought health care to 
the elderly, which has consistently advanced 
manpower and employment bills to create 
jobs for people and keep the economy vig- 
orous. It is the Democratic Party which gave 
this Nation eight years of uninterrupted sus- 
tained prosperity and economic growth in the 
beginning of the decade of the 1960's, It is 
the Democratic Party which stands for re- 
form—of its own procedures, the workings 
of the Congress, and the conduct of cam- 
paigns for election. 

It is the Democratic Party which main- 
tains the closest ties with the people. It is 
the Democratic Party which reflects the 
mainstream of American life. And, it is the 
Democratic Party whose past achievements, 
present concerns, and vision of the future 
marks it as the best hope for America. 

We Democrats look to the future, and the 
Stead means the White House next Novem- 

r. 

In closing, I would like to leave you with 
the words of John Kennedy, when he was 
seeking the Presidency. He said: 

“We believe in securing the best for our 
country because nothing but the best will 
do, because we believe this is the best coun- 
try, and because we realize that it isn’t the 
President of the United States who is in 
trouble, it isn't the Republican Party that is 
in trouble—it is the country that is in 
trouble and it is we who are in trouble.” 


DRUG USER PROFILE 
HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, recently a new 
system has been developed and brought 
to my attention dealing with the impor- 
tant problem of identification of the 
drug abuser. The study was completed 
by David B. Vinson, Ph. D. with the co- 
operation of Drs. George Constant and 
John Quackenbush of the Devereux 
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Foundation and J. O. Molly, M.D. The 
procedure has been named “DUP” for 
drug user profile. 

Basically, it is a procedure to identify, 
by behavior profile, the actual drug user 
or the drug prone individual. The system 
would also be valuable in the monitoring 
of the drug abuser’s period of rehabilita- 
tion by monitoring changes in cognitive 
and personality functions. 

One attractive facet of this system is 
that it is applicable to large groups, such 
as the military, with no actual limit to 
the subjects who can be processed in a 
relatively short period of time. Further, 
the tests can be administered at any lo- 
cation by paraprofessional or nontech- 
nical personnel trained in data acqui- 
sition. The findings of this examination 
have been validated by consultants and 
disinterested third parties, using external 
criteria such as the clinician’s close fa- 
miliarity with his individual patients. 
The odds against misclassification were 
greater than 19 to 1. 

Briefly the system involves, in less than 
1 hour, paraprofessional personnel who 
acquire individual performance data. By 
telecommunication, this data is trans- 
mitted to a service bureau where a report 
of the automated mental status exami- 
nation is computer processed. By tele- 
communication again, the report is re- 
turned to the referring physician. By use 
of regression analysis, base-line perform- 
ance data can be compared with any sub- 
sequent retest performance data, and the 
probability of change associated with the 
use of ethical or illicit drugs can be cal- 
culated. This information system may 
also be used to carry out serial studies 


to determine the reversibility of patho- 


physiologic and/or psychopathologic 
changes associated with drugs. 

Further detailed information on this 
system follows: 


AUTOMATED MENTAL STATUS EXAMINATION, 
PRE AND Post DRUG EFFECTS 


(By Vinson, D. B. Ph. D., Constant, G. O., 
M.D., Quackenbush, Jr., Ph. D., and Molloy, 
J. P., M.D.) 

With sharp increases in costs of medical 
services, and with (optimistically) temporary 
or (pessimistically) permanent shortages of 
experienced professional personnel, there has 
been a need to develop systems not only to 
collect and transfer medical data, but to 
analyze medical data 

Such a system has been designed and is 
operating to provide a service which generates 
information on which decisions may be made, 
or from which conclusions may be drawn. 

Decisions or conclusions should be made 
only when all available information has been 
considered in its systems relationship. Thus, 
the automated mental status examinations 
should be considered only as sub-sets of in- 
formation which relate to the total, inte- 
grated activity of the human subject. The 
automated mental status examinations were 
not designed to replace professional psy- 
chiatrists or psychologists, but were designed 
to provide the professional with supple- 
mentary information which he can use in 
his decision making. 

The automated mental status examinations 
make evaluations of human performance. 
Whether an evaluation is automated, or not 
automated, its worth and its usefulness can 
only be functions of the worth of the clinical 
experience and judgment which have been 
programmed into the computer (or into the 
clinician!); the data-base on which perform- 
ance norms (or clinical experience) have 
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been constructed; the tests (loosely or strict- 
ly speaking) which are used to acquire the 
data, and the acceptability of its predictions 
as measured by validation against external 
criteria. 

In the automated mental status examina- 
tions used by us, the data-base is in the 
many thousands of subjects and has been 
drawn, in the main, from the so-called nor- 
mal population—that is, those people who 
apply for jobs, earn promotions, pay taxes, 
and provide for their needs and for the 
needs of their dependents. To establish ex- 
tremes or functional limits of performance, 
other classes of subjects have been Input to 
the data-base: patients of known diagnostic 
categories; the very young and the very old; 
high management, officials of major corpora- 
tions, nationally acclaimed scientists; stress 
seekers (professional athletes for example): 
and the several classes of the so-called un- 
employables. On some individual subjects 
and groups of subjects, follow-up studies 
have been made over ten to fifteen years. 

The tests which are used in the automated 
mental status examinations assess cognitive 
and personality functions and their interac- 
tion. We include tests of selective atten- 
tion, short-term memory, hypothesis genera- 
tion and hypothesis testing, level of manifest 
anxiety, and level of alienation. 

To briefly describe the information flow 
used by us: subjects are tested, at any site 
or location, by para-professional or non-tech- 
nical personnel who have been trained by 
us in data acquisition. No clinical experience 
or previous testing experience is required of 
these persons. Any one of average intelli- 
gence, who has a need to be accurate, can 
successfully administer the tests. Test ad- 
ministration, for an individual or for a group, 
requires approximately forty-five minutes, 

The subject’s answer sheets are transmit- 
ted to a service bureau by facsimile device, 
by mail, or by messenger, At the service bu- 
reau, time lapse between receipt of the an- 
swer sheets and the moment when the com- 
pleted report is ready for transmission to the 
testing site is approximately fifteen minutes. 
Thus, it is possible to test a patient—any- 
where—and receive the completed report of 
his performance in little more than an hour. 

Certain advantages of this system are ob- 
vious: speed is one, By more conventional 
methods, undue lags often exist between the 
request for a “psychological exam and report” 
and the receipt of the actual report. Conser- 
vation of professional personnel is another 
advantage since only para-professional or 
non-technical personnel acquire the data. 
The professional is spared the routine testing 
which almost all would agree is, at best, “a 
menial occupation which obstructs profes- 
sional growth.” 

But although only para-professions are 
needed to acquire data, only the most highly 
professional expertise is used to evaluate (i.e. 
to process) the acquired data. By “bottling” 
in a computer the judgment and experience 
of professionals whom few could afford— 
and who could never be spread thinly enough 
to meet current needs—there is no practical 
limit to the number of patients who can be 
“seen” and “evaluated.” 

The patient is provided professional eval- 
uation at non-professional fees, thus serv- 
ing his interest. And the professional has 
been freed to do that for which he was 
trained—to think, to consider all sub-sets of 
information which are available to him, to 
make decisions, and to react intimately with 
his individual patients. 

There are other advantages to the auto- 
mated mental status examinations: the pro- 
fessional experience, programmed into the 
computer, will not fade nor dull with time; 
won't take vacations; won’t be ill or out of 
sorts; and will not be subject to transient 
impressionistic overlays to its interpretations 
of the input data. The computer, and its 
softwares, will objectively, dispassionately, re- 
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liably, and indefatigably process ... and 
process ... and process ... at a fifth or less 
of conventional cost, and in a tenth (or more 
likely a hundredth) of the conventional 
time. 

Unless the automated mental status exam- 
inations are valid, that is, unless they ac- 
tually predict what they purport to predict, 
not even savings of time, money and pro- 
fessionals would be of much value. In studies 
performed by us, by our consultants, and by 
disinterested third parties, the automated 
mental .status examination findings have 
been validated, using for the external criteria 
the clinician’s close familiarity with his in- 
dividual patients. These studies have been 
performed against medical, neurological, psy- 
chiatric and psychological professional opin- 
ion. 

For example, with the “PDX” softwares, the 
working diagnoses which are generated by 
the computer have been demonstrated to be 
significant at the five percent level, and down 
to age fourteen years. With the “COG” soft- 
ware, the standard error of the prediction of 
pathophysiologic changes is smaller than is 
the standard error of the electroencephalo- 
gram as a predictor. 

Unless, and until, it is re-programmed, a 
computer will continue to look at data in 
exactly the same way, thus making it an 
ideal tool for the comparison of sets of hu- 
man performance data: one subject with an- 
other; one group with another; one subject 
with himself. The computer and its softwares 
will not change, but human subjects do. Ag- 
ing, disease, trauma, or treatment may change 
the subject, and this change will be quanti- 
fied and reflected in the report generated by 
the computer, 

We have used the automated mental status 
examinations to measure many classes of 
change: before and after ethical drug ad- 
ministration; before and after illicit drug 
use; before and after treatment, training, 
injury, or disease. 

One way in which this can be done is by 
the inspection of two or more sets of “PDX” 
reports: to compare an individual with him- 
self to assess some intervening variable; to 
compare one group with another group; or 
to compare an individual with a group and 
etc. 

Figures are not reproduced in the RECORD, 

In the presentation of “PDX” findings, we 
have found the Starr-Plot a useful graphic 
aid. The Starr-Plot can-be used to plot almost 
any five dimensions, The point “3” is taken 
to be the mean of the measurement of a 
particular dimension. The point “2” repre- 
sents one standard deviation above the mean, 
with the point “4” one standard deviation 
below the mean. Point “1” represents two 
standard deviations above the mean; “5” is 
two below. 

“COG” is a software which uses regression 
analysis to make comparisons between two 
sets of data, and again, is appropriate for use 
with individuals or groups. For example, 
base-line data are used to predict subsequent 
re-test performance. This prediction is com- 
pared with observed performance, and con- 
clusions are made on the basis of the stand- 
ard error of the estimate. 

With “COG”, we report that impaired (or 
improved) function is “suggested” when the 
observed performance is more than one, but 
less than two, standard errors of the esti- 
mate below (or above) the estimated per- 
formance. When there are two or more 
standard errors of the estimate below (or 
above) the prediction, we report that im- 
paired (or improved) function is “strongly 
suggested.” If less than one standard error 
of the estimate difference, function is re- 
ported as “essentially unchanged.” 

SUMMARY 

In less than one hour, para-professional 
personnel can acquire individual per- 
formance data which are analyzed to assess 
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cognitive and personality functions and 
their interactions. 

By telecommunication, these data can be 
transmitted to a service bureau where a re- 
port of the automated mental status ex- 
amination is computer processed. By tele- 
communication, the report is returned to 
the referring physician. 

The report of the automated mental status 
examination, which predicts certain psy- 
chiatric diagnoses beyond the five percent 
level of confidence, was designed to assist the 
physician in making psychiatric referrals, 
or to assist the psychiatrist in making a 
differential diagnosis, 

By the use of regression analysis, base- 
line performance data can be compared with 
any subsequent retest performance data, and 
the probability of change associated with the 
use of ethical or illicit drugs can be cal- 
culated. 

The information system may also be used 
to carry out serial studies to determine the 
reversibility of pathophysiologic g4nd/or 
psychopathologic changes associated with 
drugs. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PEACE PLAN 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in a 
dramatic report to the American people 
January 25, the very next day after his 
numbing budget message reporting a 
current $38 billion deficit and program- 
ing another $25 billion deficit, President 
Nixon unveiled his new eight-point plan 
to end the war in Vietnam, ruling out in 
advance any possibility of an American 
military victory. 

While the President’s grandiose peace 
plan may have sounded quite plausible 
to many Americans, those accustomed to 
the harsh realities of such political deal- 
ings in the continuing cold war cannot 
fail to see in it another example of the 
kind of policymaking which has led us to 
defeat in past confrontations with the 
same foe. For in Southeast Asia we are 
not merely dealing with an ordinary ad- 
versary who understands and abides by 
the generally accepted rules of war, but 
with a deadly Communist enemy proved 
incapable, by more than half a century 
of political intrigue and revolutionary 
violence, of ever honoring any type of 
treaty or agreement. The Reds from Mos- 
cow to Peking to Hanoi have consistently 
looked upon treaties with all nations as 
merely worthless scraps of paper to be 
used to their own advantage and then 
discarded after suiting their purposes. 
To the Communists, therefore, “promises 
are like piecrusts—made to be broken.” 

President Nixon’s eight-point plan in- 
corporated many of the very demands 
made by the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nists in their own seven-point proposal 
at the Paris peace talks last July. But, 
as expected, the Red negotiators 
promptly denounced the President’s 
public offer, claiming that he had not 
fully responded to their wishes. Said the 
President plaintively: 

The truth is that we did respond to the 
enemy’s plan, in the manner they wanted us 
to respond—secretly. 
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In essence, the President’s plan would 
force on the hapless South Vietnamese a 
coalition government, including Commu- 
nist members, thus providing what his- 
tory has shown to be the typical founda- 
tion for a complete Communist takeover. 
And it would withdraw all American 
troops and support forces from South- 
east Asia at a time when a major Red 
offensive is about to begin, thus paving 
the way for a Communist triumph. All 
we would get in return would be a Com- 
munist promise to halt their aggression 
and to release all our prisoners—whose 
release, at the cost of our total defeat, 
would make a mockery of all they have 
suffered and that their fellow soldiers 
died for. The President has even offered 
$7 billion to rebuild Vietnam once the 
war ends, a third of which would go as a 
kind of reparations to rehabilitate Com- 
munist North Vietnam. On the House 
floor February 1, Congressman H. R. 
Gross of Iowa called this the most hu- 
miliating proposal he ever heard. I could 
not agree with him more. 

Testifying before the House Commit- 
tee on un-American Activities on May 
20, 1957, the Director of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute, Dr. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé, flatly rejected the fre- 
quently advanced theory that the Com- 
munists are following a “limited war” 
strategy in their efforts to seize control 
of the world. An acknowledged expert 
on Communist affairs, Dr. Strausz-Hupé 
stated that the Communist strategy 
“never has been, and is not now, a strat- 
egy of limited war,” rather, it is a strat- 
egy of “protracted conflict.” He contin- 
ued: 

The strategy of protracted conflict pre- 
scribes the annihilation of the opponent by 
& long series of carefully calibrated opera- 
tions, by feints and maneuvers, by psycho- 
logical and economic warfare, and by diverse 
forms of violence ...It encompasses all 
known forms of violent and nonviolent con- 
flict techniques, and fuses them into a weap- 
ons spectrum which begins on the left with 
the seemingly innocuous political activities, 
such as the clandestine distribution of leaf- 
lets, and terminates on the right end of the 
spectrum with the megaton bomb. 


The Communists, he continued, have 
a distinct advantage in their protracted 
conflict strategy because from their 
standpoint: 

There is no difference between military 
and political means. They are all instru- 
ments of conflict, leading to the same ob- 
jective of power accumulation. 


In this manner, the Communists hope 
to make small, steady gains while avoid- 
ing an all-out conflict which they do not 
want. 

Therefore, the North Vietnamese 
Communists make more and more de- 
mands at the Paris Peace Talks, expect- 
ing eventually to get what they really 
want. They will continue the war as long 
as they think they have more to gain 
than to lose by it. Since all negotiations 
with the Communists start from the 
premise that nothing they now control 
can be touched—or is even an issue— 
the worst they can ever get is a draw 
while the best we can ever get is likewise, 
a draw. As we keep retreating and giving 
them better and better offers, they will 
keep demanding more and more. They 
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are willing to go on fighting indefinitely 
while we are becoming war-weary, our 
military morale is ebbing, and the ad- 
ministration refuses to take the neces- 
sary steps to win. 


TOWARD A UNITED IRELAND 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has long believed that the peaceful 
reunification of Ireland represents the 
only long-run solution for that troubled 
and divided country, I was most interest- 
ed to read a pamphlet entitled “Stor- 
mont—An Assessment” published by the 
United Ireland Association, Britain. 

I commend to my colleagues this clear 
analysis of the Irish problem. Not only 
does it display a restraint which is espe- 
cially needed in the present crisis at- 
mosphere, but it offers some suggestions 
for specific steps that might be taken 
that would lead toward the goal of a 
united Ireland. The pamphlet is espe- 
cially cogent in arguing that the British 
type of parliamentary democracy which 
gives all power to the majority is un- 
suited to the situation in Northern Ire- 
land and that any interim solution must 
afford to the Catholic minority there 
some guarantees of participation in the 
machinery of government. 

The text of the pamphlet follows: 


STORMONT—AN ASSESSMENT 


(Published by The United treland 
Association (Britain) ) 


INTRODUCTION 


Northern Ireland today is in turmoil. Its 
people suffer and its divisions grow greater 
daily. Attempts are made to impose law and 
order; the consequences are disastrous and 
disorder increases because political leaders do 
not see that a “law and order” policy, which 
does not face the basic problems and try to 
redress them, quickly becomes repression, To 
hope to redress problems, however, it is nec- 
essary to understand them and the case of 
Northern Ireland requires close examination. 
A knowledge of history can help—by explain- 
ing the origins of bitterness and showing 
where wrong paths have led to dangerous 
consequences, But this alone is not enough. 
The passions of history are transitory and 
quickly cool except where political struc- 
tures keep them alive. 

The origins of Northern Ireland's troubles 
stretch back into the past. But for an under- 
standing of these troubles and a remedy for 
them we should look not just to past wars— 
whether 300 or 50 years ago—but should con- 
centrate on a critical study of existing in- 
stitutions. 


“DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT” 


On 26th August 1971, Mr. Brian Faulkner, 
the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, made 
a statement in reply to proposals for a tem- 
porary community government put forward 
by the Northern Ireland Labour Party. He 
welcomed the attitude of the NILP as “con- 
structive” but found some of their proposals 
to be “unrealistic”. There should be no doubt 
in anyone’s mind, he said, that “the present 
Government of Northern Ireland is the con- 
stitutionally democratically elected govern- 
ment of the country, which will continue to 
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carry out its responsibilities and duties in the 
interests of this community.” 

Here, in a single sentence, Mr. Faulkner 
touched on the crucial issue underlying the 
permanent crisis in Northern Ireland. 

Is it true that “the present Government of 
Northern Ireland is the constitutionally 
democratically elected government of the 
country”? It would seem that the simple 
answer is—yes, and that Mr. Faulkner is 
right to think that there can be no doubt on 
this point. It follows—despite the unease 
which the past record of the Northern Ire- 
land Government creates—that one can only 
hope that that Government “will continue 
to carry out its responsibilities and duties in 
the interests of the community”. A “law and 
order” policy, then, becomes explicable, even 
reasonable, although its consequences in fact 
may well be disastrous. But what if one does 
not simply ask whether or not the statement 
is true, but tries instead to probe more 
deeply to find out what it means, and how its 
terms apply to the particular case? 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND ACT, 1920 


To begin with, a brief glance at history is 
necessary. A border was drawn across Ireland 
by the Government of Ireland Act 1920. The 
border so drawn did not have a direct basis in 
geography or history and it did not reflect the 
wishes of the great majority of the Irish peo- 
ple but it was to be decisive in establishing 
the particular character of Northern Ire- 
land. 

Three aspects of that settlement and of 
the Act which brought Northern Ireland into 
being are important. 

First, the region, as the direct creation of 
an Act of Parliament, had its extent set by 
the Act and this was not subsequently al- 
tered. Because it determined its extent, the 
Act also determined the political character of 
the new region and the proportions which 
the respective sections of its divided com- 
munity were to bear to one another. Com- 
munity divisions in that part of Ireland did 
not come into being with the border. They 
long ante-dated it and the division of the 
country itself was an attempt to meet the 
fears to which they gave rise. But the Act in 
effect determined the population ratio of the 
new area and this has remained substantially 
unchanged for over 50 years. 

Second, and because of this, the religious 
and other differences between majority and 
minority within the area, acquired from the 
outset a fundamental political importance. 
This was to be much greater than that which 
applies to such divisions elsewhere, even 
divisions founded on strong religious feel- 
ing. Elsewhere there may be interlocking 
minority interest or religious groups who 
find their position intolerable, even though 
they cannot hope for, and do not aspire to, 
political power as a group. But in Northern 
Ireland the majority and the minority, be- 
yond their religious differences, were hence- 
forth divided on an issue which was politi- 
cally fundamental. Since the settlement was 
one which frustrated the aspirations of the 
minority for an independent and united Ire- 
land, and made them a minority in the 
North, they naturally hoped to change it one 
day and looked to the South for encourage- 
ment. Because they did so, the Northern 
majority in turn, felt that the very settle- 
ment which had constituted them a perma- 
nent majority there was under constant 
threat. There was therefore little opportu- 
nity for the normal blurring with time of 
sharp political divisions, or the concentra- 
tion on bread and butter issues, which might 
otherwise be expected—the more so as the 
system of proportional representation which 
operated at the outset (for Stormont elec- 
tions) was soon abolished in favour of the 
“direct vote” system which leads to a much 
sharper electoral confrontation. Instead 
there was a reinforcement of a sense of ma- 
jority and minority identity and a deep 
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cleavage on a fundamental political issue 
between the two groups. 

Third, and perhaps most important, the 
Act gave to the area, for those matters in 
which it was autonomous, the political insti- 
tutions, and structures of a parliamentary 
democracy of the British type. It provided 
that Northern Ireland should remain an in- 
tegral part of the United Kingdom but it also 
established a local parliament modelled on 
Westminster but with more limited powers. 
It delegated to this parliament responsibility 
for police, housing, local government, etc.— 
precisely those areas which are closest to 
the daily life of the ordinary citizen. It re- 
served other powers to the United Kingdom 
Parliament and stipulated that, notwith- 
standing anything in the Act, the supreme 
authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom should remain “unaffected and 
undiminished”, 

The Act, in fact, provided for, not one, but 
two subordinate parliaments—in Belfast and 
Dublin respectively—with a Council of Ire- 
land as a link between them. But these latter 
provisions never took effect, and the Council 
of Ireland never came into being. 

The principal subsequent Westminster en- 
actment dealing with Ireland—the Ireland 
Act 1949—made no change in these internal 
political structures but it took the further 
step of guaranteeing by law that the area 
would not cease to be a part of the United 
Kingdom without the consent of the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland. 

It is clear that because of the first and 
second points above, Northern Ireland, from 
its inception, faced deep problems. Experi- 
ence soon showed that the forms and insti- 
tutions of parliamentary democracy on the 
model of Westminster which it had been 
given to meet them were wholly unsuitable 
since they were superimposed on a situation 
er deprived them wholly of their normal 
effect. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY NOT 
SUITABLE 


To see this one must look at how such a 
System operates. A glance at Britain and 
other similar parliamentary democracies will 
show that a system of the British type grants 
a virtual monopoly of political power to the 
government of the day. But it does so on one 
implicit condition. This condition, essential 
to the proper working of that system, is that 
the government be open to effective chal- 
lenge and that the contest at the polls be a 
real one. A governing party may in practice 
enjoy clear majorities over a long time. But 
it is essential that there be a real possibility 
of change. Where this is not the case, where 
the governing party can NEVER be changed 
or even effectively challenged, parliamentary 
democracy on the Westminster model does 
not function properly. And since under such 
a system power is concentrated in govern- 
ment hands, the system comes to seem op- 
pressive to the minority permanently ex- 
cluded from power. The result can easily be 
that the minority feel that they live in a 
status of permanent subjection. 

This, unfortunately, has been the case in 
Northern Ireland. For fifty years a single 
party representing one element in a deeply 
divided community has held power. Through 
distrust of the minority it has failed to draw 
them into any participation in government. 
On the contrary, it has on occasion tried to 
increase its advantage further through the 
manipulation of electoral boundaries and 
in other small ways which are now being 
remedied. But it need not have done so. 
For the permanent monopoly of government- 
al authority which it enjoys does not derive 
from a misuse of British type parliamentary 
institutions but from the normal operation 
of such a system in the given situation. The 
government is democratically elected. But it 
is always the same government, representing 
the same group interest. Mr. Faulkner can 
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indeed rightly say that the present govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland is the “constitu- 
tionally democratically elected government 
of the country”. He might add that it always 
has been and always will be. 

But, even beyond this, on closer study, the 
working of the system is seen to have an 
important effect on the nature of the ma- 
jority party itself. Because it is not subject 
to effective electoral challenge from the op- 
position, it is unbeatable as a party. But its 
leaders, as party leaders, are not unbeatable. 
They are open to effective challenge—from 
their own extreme wing. At those times when 
the minority becomes most active, even vio- 
lent, in airing its grievances, the extreme 
wing of the governing party will point to this 
disaffecction as disloyalty or subversion, and 
call for sterner measures to restore “normal- 
ity”. Since there is no effective countervailing 
pressure from an opposition party, the lead- 
ership of the governing party must move to 
meet the demands of its own extremists, or 
be displaced by those who will. The result is 
a steady drift to the right, which is at its 
greatest precisely when the minority is most 
discontented. Thus a vicious circle is created, 
since right-wing policies can only further 
increase minority discontent. It is just this 
play of forces which has affected every Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland in recent years. 
First Terence O'Neill and then Major Chi- 
chester-Clark succumbed to its effect, bring- 
ing Brian Faulkner to power. Now he too 
must face the same pressures which toppled 
them. 

THE RECORD OF 50 YEARS 


The result of this situation and of the 
forces described above was the growth in 
Northern Ireland over a period of almost 50 
years of a network of discrimination against 
the minority. It was important in some of 
its aspects, petty in others, but it deeply 
embittered the minority and added to the 
discontent to which their permanent mi- 
nority status and the frustration of their po- 
litical aspirations gave rise. 

Except for occasional futile periods of vio- 
lence this pattern of discrimination went 
largely unnoticed by the outside world for 
half a century. By the late 1960s however a 
new generation of the minority, more articu- 
late and exigent than their elders, was no 
longer satisfied to remain silent. With the 
understanding—and in some cases the sup- 
port—of a few members of the majority they 
began a civil rights campaign which con- 
centrated on the glaring issues of discrimina- 
tion rather than on the issue of Irish unity. 
In a television age, when civil rights issues 
elsewhere had gained widespread sympathy, 
repressive reaction by police forces against 
demonstrators attracted attention in Brit- 
ain, and suddenly, for the first time since it 
was established, conditions in Northern Ire- 
land came under effective scrutiny from out- 
side. 


THE DOWNING STREET DECLARATION, 1969 


Westminster, having delegated much of 
its responsibility to Stormont, was under- 
standably reluctant to intervene even at this 
stage, despite the ultimate authority which 
it had retained under the 1920 Act. But the 
violence of August 1969, the ineffectiveness 
or worse of the local security and police 
forces in a situation where the minority felt 
themselves to be under attack and the threat 
of widespread communal violence, led to the 
Labour Government’s decision to introduce 
the Army in a peace-keeping role. This had 
the consequence of directing the attention 
of the British Government and Parliament 
more forcefully and directly to the realities 
of the situation. 

Stormont: leaders were summoned to a 
meeting with the Prime Minister Mr. Wilson, 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary 
Mr. Stewart, the Home Secretary Mr. Cal- 
laghan, and other leading members of the 
Cabinet at 10 Downing Street. From this 
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meeting came the Downing Street Declara- 
tion of 19th August, 1969. 

In this joint declaration the United King- 
dom Government having reaffirmed the con- 
stitutional position of Northern Ireland and 
affirmed again that the issue was one within 
its domestic jurisdiction, accepted explicitly 
the basic principle that “the United King- 
dom Government have ultimate responsi- 
bility for the protection of those who live in 
Northern Ireland when, as in the past week, 
a breakdown of law and order has occurred”. 
The joint declaration went on to emphasise 
as a broad principal that “there shall be full 
equality of treatment for all citizens in 
Northern Ireland”; it said that both govern- 
ments had agreed that it was vital “that the 
momentum of internal reform should be 
maintained”, and it reaffirmed that, in all 
legislation and in executive decisions of Gov- 
ernment, “every citizen of Northern Ireland 
is entitled to the same equality of treatment 
and freedom from discrimination as obtains 
in the rest of the United Kingdom, irrespec- 
tive of political views or religion”. Subse- 
quent visits by the Home Secretary to Bel- 
fast led to two further communiques dated 
29th August and 9th/10th October, 1969, re- 
spectively. These spelled out in much greater 
detail the reforms which were either pro- 
jected or to be studied. 


REFORMS 


The reforms promised related to almost 
every area in which the Stormont Govern- 
ment had responsibility—police and security, 
local government franchise, housing alloca- 
tion, employment practices and grievances 
in public and local affairs, government con- 
tracts and community relations. In all these 
areas there was to be an effort through 
change of law and practice to meet Mr. Cal- 
laghan’s hope for steps that “would lead to 
a better life for the whole community in 
Northern Ireland and to an elimination of 
the root causes of many of the grievances 
which have been expressed”. The promise of 
reform was admirable. The urgent need for 
such extensive reforms after fifty years of 
Unionist Government was a damning indict- 
ment of the system which had operated in 
Northern Ireland over the whole of that pe- 
riod. 

In those few areas where the London Gov- 
ernment chose to press for immediate results 
or to take direct action, reform now came 
swiftly. Mr. Callaghan announced, for ex- 
ample, that the partisan B Special auxiliary 
police force which had aroused such fears 
among the minority was being abolished. In 
other areas London preferred to work through 
the existing machinery of Stormont. Here re- 
form came more slowly and grudgingly. Its 
effect was dissipated by delay, by lack of 
generosity and by a dilution of substance 
which was soon apparent to those on the spot 
but was not always immediately evident to 
the outside world. In yet other areas, not di- 
rectly amenable to legislative action, where 
executive decisions and the way in which 
executive discretion is exercised can vitally 
affect the day-to-day lives of the community, 
nothing really changed. 

In a situation where every nuance of pub- 
lic statements can be important the Stormont 
Prime Minister, as late as August 1971, could 
still speak of the majority as “the people I 
represent” in a way which made it clear that 
he saw himself in the first instance as their 
leader rather than as Prime Minister of the 
whole community. 

Nevertheless reforms were made. A Stor- 
mont White Paper (Cmd. 558) published in 
August 1971 (“A Record of Constructive 
Change”) sets out to list the steps taken 
since August 1969 to implement the principle 
of “equality of treatment and freedom from 
discrimination” embodied in the Downing 
Street Declaration. At first sight its record of 
enactment and change seems impressive. But 
close attention to the detail of what has been 
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done shows that in many cases it has fallen 
far short of what was required, or of what 
was recommended in the reports of official 
advisory commissions set up since 1969. And 
where it does meet the letter, it often falls 
far short of the spirit of what was intended. 
A Commentary on the White Paper published 
on 20th September, 1971, by a group of 
Catholics who are members of various statu- 
tory and public bodies in Northern Ireland 
(available from Irish News Ltd., 113 Donegall 
Street, Belfast 1) brings this out quite 
clearly. 
DISILLUSION 

From the viewpoint of the minority then, 
more than two years after the Downing 
Street Declaration, the real effect in prac- 
tice of what has been changed, or legislated 
for, is slight. They see that change has come 
only under pressure and without generosity 
and that the momentum of internal reform 
which that Declaration recognised as vital 
has not been maintained. In a situation such 
as that of Northern Ireland, what mattered 
most was not the correction of abuses but 
the ending of the alienation of the minority 
to which they gave rise. This was achieved. 
Instead it has gradually become clear that 
reform left wholly unchanged the play of 
forces in the area described above. 

Such reforms as were made were depend- 
ent on constant and sympathetic surveil- 
lance from London, since there was no force 
within the area which could maintain effec- 
tive pressure to achieve it in face of pres- 
sures on the ruling party from its own right 
wing. The significance of the intervention 
of the Labour Government in the situation 
in 1969 was that—for perhaps the first time 
for 50 years—there was a source of effective 
pressure on the governing party at Stor- 
mont. It was effective because, as the various 
communiques issued recognized, Westmin- 
ster retained ultimate power and responsi- 
bility for Northern Ireland. 

It was effective, however, precisely to the 
extent, and for so long as there was a Gov- 
ernment in London which understood the 
position and was willing to act with expe- 
dition and with sympathy to meet the evi- 
dent need. Where there was little pressure 
there was little action. And a change of 
mood or of personalities in London might 
lead to a lessening of pressure at any time. 

In fact there was not only a change of 
mood and of personalities but a change of 
Government at Westminster. This was fol- 
lowed by a drift in policy which led to the 
return of more and more of the responsi- 
bility for security to Stormont and left the 
task of reforming Stormont’s abuses to 
Stormont itself 

The result, given the forces described here, 
was perhaps predictable, although it was 
seldom predicted at the outset by those most 
involved. Reform—even where it was effec- 
tive—had proved fundamentally inade- 
quate to end minority alienation. Violence, 
a product of that alienation made greater by 
disillusion, hus increased and has now come 
to seem endemic. Some sections of the ma- 
jority, always fearful of the threat which 
the prospect of real change seemed to offer 
to their status, have had their fears com- 
pounded by the reality of growing violence. 
Under Government licence and otherwise, 
they have built up large stocks of firearms. 
Sections of the minority on the other hand, 
deprived of similar access to legal weapons, 
have stored guns illegally and resorted fn- 
creasingly to their use. Since active violence 
seems to come primarily from the minority, 
the minority is subjected to search and 
harassment—necessarily indiscriminate—by 
the Army. Inevitably the Army has come to 
seem to the minority as a whole to be less 
and less the neutral “peace-keeping force” 
which they had accepted in 1969 and more 
and more the defender of the system under 
which they feel oppressed. In consequence 
the minority has come close to despair. In 
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July 1971 its elected representatives, angered 
by the failure to grant their demand for an 
enquiry into the deaths of two young men 
in Derry and giving up hope completely of 
obtaining real redress within the system, 
withdrew from it entirely to dramatise the 
need for fundamental change. 


INTERNMENT 


Since then the situation has continued to 
deteriorate. On 9th August, within days after 
the adjournment of Parliament in London, 
internment was introduced. The result was 
disastrous. Some three hundred persons were 
arrested overnight and held without charge 
or trial under the Special Powers Act. All 
were from the minority and a number of 
those seized, although political opponents of 
the Government, were persons who had al- 
ways opposed and rejected violence. 

An explosion of resentment at the obviously 
one-sided application of internment, fueled 
by charges of brutality on the part of the 
Army in making arrests, led to a further 
escalation of violence. Some 30 people were 
killed within a few weeks. The elected repre- 
sentatives of the minority, now wholly 
alienated, called for a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience and urged wholesale abstention 
from the institutions of government which 
had proved so signal a failure. 


CHEQUERS TALKS 


In this dangerous situation the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Heath, at first denied 
any standing in the matter to the Taoiseach, 
Mr. Lynch. Later he invited him to extended 
private discussions on the situation. This in 
turn resulted in an offer by Mr. Heath of 
talks between himself and Mr. Lynch, at 
which Mr. Faulkner would also be present, 
At the same time Mr. Heath agreed that Mr. 
Maudling, the Secretary, should arrange 
talks with “the Northern Ireland Goy- 
ernment, representatives on both sides of the 
Northern Ireland parliament and of other 
representatives of the majority and minority 
communities” if they agreed "that there can 
be no support for, or tolerance of, violence 
and that civil disobedience should be discour- 
aged.” Mr. Heath also agreed, after an earlier 
refusal, to a Labour Party request for the 
recall of Parliament and the Northern Ire- 
land question was debated over two days— 
on 22 and 23 September. 

It is clear that the gravity of the situation 
has at last begun to come home to the British 
Government and that Mr, Heath is coming 
at last to recognise that the problem is one 
which cannot but deeply involve any Irish 
Government. But despite some indications of 
new thinking it is not yet clear how widely 
the fundamental point urged here is ac- 
cepted—that is, the vital need to go beyond 
reform, however vigorous and generous, in 
order to bring about a fundamental change 
of political structures. 


NEED FOR CHANGE 


Amelioration of the lot of the deprived 
is simply not enough to meet the probelm 
and contain violence. For it is now clear that 
in Northern Ireland, as in other cases of pro- 
longed and extreme alienation, palliatives 
could never have been sufficient to contain 
the explosive forces generated by oppressive 
political structures. Intelligent and funda- 
mental change alone can do so. To make re- 
forms—even worthwhile reforms—without 
a change in the institutions which gave rise 
to the abuses requiring reform, is to try to 
deal with the consequences of the sickness 


without treating the cause of the disease. 
Now that this is becoming evident the 
British Government as the source of ultimate 
power in the matter, if it chooses to exercise 
it, has two choices. It can, as the Conserva- 
tive Government has appeared to do recent- 
ly, place law and order before everything 


else, and postpone basic political change 
until law and order are restored. If it does 
this however the British Government must 
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commit itself more and more to the support 
of the Unionist leader of the moment at 
Stormont, fearing that worse will follow if 
he falls. It will then be forced to follow him 
in his drift to the right to meet the demands 
of his right wing, who have the power to 
topple him. This in turn will increase the 
disaffection of the minority and thus increase 
disorder. And it will leave the British Gov- 
ernment in effect a prisoner of the Unionist 
right wing. Or—and this must be the hope 
of all reasonable people—London could be 
brought to look clearly and critically at the 
forces at work and try to avoid this dilemma 
and to avert disaster by changing institutions 
whose inevitable effect, as we have seen, must 
otherwise be to make disaster certain and 
to bring it closer. 


WHAT KIND OF CHANGE? 


Change, however, could take many forms. 
The most frequently spoken of today are (1) 
direct rule from Westminster and (2) some 
form of unity in Ireland. The former must 
have a strong appeal to some in Britain as 
the most logical outcome of the failure of 
devolution over a 50 year trial period. 

However, the United Ireland Association, 
as its name implies, believes that partition, 
by dividing Ireland and institutionalizing 
community and religious differences, was a 
fundamentally mistaken “solution” to the 
“Trish Question”—so that a genuine solution 
must try to undo this mistake by aiming at 
Irish unity. But the UIA recognises too that 
the Irish unity, which it hopes and works 
for, must be a union of people and not of 
territory, that it must be achieved by agree- 
ment and not in violence. 


OTHER TYPES OF DEMOCRACY 


In considering changes in political struc- 
tures, it is important to realise that British 
parliamentary institutions are not by any 
means the only form of democratic institu- 
tions in the Western world. There are oth- 
ers—equally democratic—which could cope 
much better with the needs of the situation. 
Northern Ireland, for all its complexities and 
its tangled history, is not unique. Other com- 
munities such as Switzerland, Lebanon and 
Holland, which were deeply divided, have 
evolved structures and political systems 
which provide more than one pole of power 
within the state. Such systems, many varie- 
ties of which exist elsewhere, do not deprive 
majorities of their rights—they help to pre- 
vent the temptation to abuse them; they 
do not bring about minority rule—but they 
do achieve minority consent and end minority 
alienation. If, to afford a period of reconcilia- 
tion, a separate locally autonomous region 
of Northern Ireland is to be maintained for a 
limited future, the area can be governed only 
under some more balanced form of demo- 
cratic institutions which provide for genuine 
minority participation. 

An essential condition however, is that 
those who support the reunification of Ire- 
land must be accorded and guaranteed the 
basic democratic right of working towards 
its realization in a peaceful and constitu- 
tional manner; and it should not be suggest- 
ed that advocating Irish unity through re- 
conciliation as the solution to the problems 
of Northern Ireland is “disloyalty” or “sedi- 
tion.” It must rather be recognised and ac- 
cepted as a completely legitimate and proper 
field of activity for political action. 


WILSON PROPOSALS 


There are already signs that the points 
made here in regard to the defects of the 
existing system are coming to be more widely 
understood. Mr. Wilson, the Labour Party 
Leader, in an important speech on 8th Sep- 
tember 1971, proposed far-reaching changes. 
His suggestions include the establishment of 
@ Parliamentary Commission on Northern 
Ireland with an equal representation of the 
Stormont (including opposition members) 
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and Westminster parliaments, The Commis- 
sion would have the duty of approving, by 
a suitably qualified majority, all proposed 
Stormont legislation affecting human rights. 
It would also be empowered to propose new 
legislation in this area to the two Parlia- 
ments for enactment. In case of a failure by 
Stormont to act on such proposals, they could 
be enacted by Westminster alone in exercise 
of the general powers which it retained un- 
der the 1920 Act. These and other aspects 
of Mr. Wilson’s proposals would serve the 
generally useful purpose of establishing an- 
other pole of effective authority in Northern 
Ireland affairs so that they would never 
again be left to a government at Stormont 
constituted as it is at present without ade- 
quate oversight from another source. But 
they would do little to remove the sense of 
alienation caused by the total exclusion of 
the minority from a share of, or any prospect 
of a share of, effective power. 

Mr. Wilson also proposed the creation of a 
Council of Ireland which would represent 
the two Irish parliaments and would have 
power to act as a consultative body. This 
proposal is clearly useful insofar as it tends 
to recognise, as did the 1920 Act, the funda- 
mental community of interest between both 
parts of Ireland and perhaps foreshadow the 
day when they will draw closer together. But 
a Council of Ireland without real power 
would be a body without any clearly recog- 
nised role or purpose. It would soon collapse 
or fall into disuse unless it had from the 
outset a real and relatively important func- 
tion such as perhaps the harmonisation of 
economic and social relations between the 
two parts of Ireland. They have much in 
common despite 50 years of separation and 
they must soon face the EEC together if not 
yet in unity then at least in harmony. Such 
a role could then be an important one. 

Nevertheless Mr. Wilson's initiative, how- 
ever one may disagree on some points of de- 
tail, is of the greatest importance because it 
is evidence that the British Labour Party is 
coming to a realisation of the urgent need 
for institutional change. It shows that serious 
thought which goes beyond the evident need 
for reform is at last being given to a problem 
neglected for 50 years, even if the changes 
proposed so far do not yet go far enough. 

We are encouraged by the interest in the 
problem shown by all political parties in this 
country. We believe that all must now see 
the urgent need for institutional change. But 
beyond this we would welcome a declaration 
from each of them that they would accept 
the peaceful reunification of Ireland as the 
only long-term solution to the Anglo-Irish 
problem. 


U.N. SHOULD CONSIDER NORTHERN 
IRELAND SITUATION 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read of the three proposals 
dealing with Northern Ireland which 
Prime Minister Heath is now consider- 
ing: First, a relaxation of the internment 
policy; second, economic aid to reduce 
unemployment in Ulster; and third, some 
form of community government which 
would guarantee key posts in the provin- 
cial regime to members of the Catholic 
minority. 

It is my belief that the first step could 
be carried much further than the Prime 
Minister is considering. I would suggest 
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a 3-month experimental end to the inter- 
ment policy, with the release of all pri- 
soners now held. This is the only way 
anyone will be able to tell if the intern- 
ment policy is indeed necessary. The ac- 
ceptance of the proposals, however, 
would constitute the first concrete step 
the Heath government will have taken to 
correct the injustices being perpetrated 
in Ulster. 

Mr. Speaker, last week I introduced a 
resolution with 22 cosponsors urging the 
President of the United States to take 
the Northern Ireland situation before the 
United Nations. I am pleased to reintro- 
duce this resolution today with three 
additional cosponsors: Mr. Burke of 
Massachusetts; Mr. COUGHLIN, of Penn- 
sylvania; and Mr. Hocan, of Maryland. 


SHALL CONGRESS PASS A VALUE- 
ADDED TAX—A NATIONAL SALES 
TAX? 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Leonard Silk of the New York Times 
staff in a recent article discussed the pro- 
posed value-added tax and concludes that 
such a tax would constitute a national 
sales tax, which would, in the final analy- 
sis, be paid by the consumers and house- 
wives of the Nation. 

This matter resolves itself in a cru- 
cial question for Congress: Should Con- 
gress pass a national sales tax in an area 
of taxation presently and traditionally 
reserved to the States? 

Because of the interest of my colleagues 
and the American people in the most 
important subject, I place the article 
from the New York Times in the Rec- 
orp herewith. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 6, 1972] 
VALUE ADDED: GUESS WHO FINALLY PAYS THE 
Tax 
(By Leonard Silk) 

The first, gentle stirrings of what could 
be the start of a fiscal revolution were heard 
in Washington last week. But they were bur- 
ied in such a welter of budgetary statistics 
and election-year politics that they were 
difficult to discern. 

The potential revolution centered around 
the concept of a complicated new tax called 
VAT, the value added tax. It surfaced fol- 
lowing the Nixon Administration's predic- 
tion of a huge budget deficit for the next 
fiscal year—and the Democrats’ querulous 
queries as to just what the Administration 
intended to do to trim it. 

In testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, where he had gone last 
week in quest of a $50 billion increase in the 
national debt ceiling, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John B. Connally said the Administration 
didn’t accept the “theory” that a tax in- 
crease was needed and hadn’t made up its 
mind about any particular proposal. Actu- 
ally, the Administration has no intention of 
trying to lay on a big tax increase this year— 
both because it’s an election year and because 
unemployment is still high and Mr. Nixon 
wants fiscal stimulation, not restraint. (Last 
week the Labor Department announced that 
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January unemployment had declined slightly 
from 6 per cent to 5.9 per cent.) 

At the White House, however, a senior 
official disclosed that the Administration had 
in fact developed a tentative proposal for 
a value added tax. The proposal calls for rais- 
ing $16-billion through VAT to help in school 
financing and to take some of the burden off 
local real estate taxes. 

Mr. Nixon is likely to make his pitch for 
the tax before the end of this year; in his 
State of the Union message, he foreshadowed 
this by saying he would later propose a way 
of “relieving the burden of property taxes 
and providing both fair and adequate financ- 
ing for our children’s education.” 

As significant as these education and prop- 
erty tax issues are, both friends and foes of 
VAT see it as much more important than the 
President’s gently reformist, relatively low 
profile approach would indicate. 

Most simply put, VAT is a national sales 
tax that would be collected, step by step, as 
an item moves through production: From its 
first form—as, say, wheat standing in a 
field—to its final form—as a packaged loaf 
of bread, in a housewife’s shopping basket. 
VAT is so named because the tax is imposed 
on the “value added” by each producer—in 
the case of the bread, by the farmer, miller, 
baker, grocer (not to mention such other 
participants in the productive process as the 
advertising agency, the printer, the paper 
manufacturer, the railroad, the trucker and 
so on). 

But in the end, who would really bear the 
entire burden of the tax? Most experts say it 
will be the housewife—because each producer 
will simply pass on to the next in line the 
tax that the Government has collected from 
him. However, the tax is hidden in the final 
price of the item. 

Proponents of the tax see its relative in- 
visibility as a great advantage: The ideal 
tax, according to ancient fiscal wisdom, is 
the one that gets the most feathers out of 
the goose for the least squawk. Opponents 
denounce VAT for the same reason: They see 
it as a regressive tax—one that is relatively 
heavier on the poor than the rich—that 
conceals from the goose just how much he 
has been plucked. 

Champions of VAT do not deny that the 
poor would bear the heavier burden, but 
maintain that you can make the total pro- 
gram fiscally progressive (that is relatively 
heavier on the rich) in other ways—by in- 
come tax cuts, by welfare or relief payments 
to the poor or by exempting certain items 
from VAT, such as food. But VAT’s enemies 
reply that it would be simpler and more 
honest, if such a tax were wanted, to impose 
a straight national sales tax. VAT’s opponents 
argue further that one of the key objections 
to the tax is that it would be inflationary— 
it would push up product prices to consum- 
ers and would regenerate the price-wage 
spiral. 

The enormous money-raising potential of 
VAT derives from the fact that what econom- 
ists call its “tax base” is all the spending 
done by all consumers. In the fourth quar- 
ter of 1971, expenditures for total personal 
consumption were running at an annual rate 
of $678-billion. This means that for every 
percentage point of VAT (assuming no ex- 
emptions) the Treasury would annually col- 
lect about $6.8-billion. Thus, for the Ad- 
ministration to raise the $16-billion it is now 
talking about, VAT would start at a rate of 
less than 214 per cent. 

Obviously, that initial rate could go much 
higher. In West Germany, which has a VAT, 
the rate is 11 per cent; in France, it is 23 per 
cent. All the Common Market countries now 
have a VAT, and Britain and the other new 
members have agreed to adopt one. 

At the French rate of 23 per cent, an Amer- 
ican VAT would currently yield revenues of 
$156-billion, and at the German rate of 11 
per cent it would yield $75-billion in this 
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country. By comparison, it is worth noting 
that, during the current fiscal year, personal 
income taxes are yielding $86.5-billion; cor- 
porate income taxes, $30.1-billion; social in- 
surance taxes and contributions, $54-billion; 
and all excise taxes, $15-billion. 

VAT’s opponents are worried about Mr. 
Nixon’s apparent decision to embrace the 
tax—and his strategy in bringing it on 
wrapped in the politically alluring package 
of cutting property taxes and providing aid to 
schools and to the racially disadvantaged and 
poor. They see his move as part of a massive 
shift from progressive taxes such as the per- 
sonal and corporate income tax toward a 
regressive tax system. 

Further, there is the big budget gap. And 
the nation’s demands upon government keep 
growing and growing. In the years ahead 
there are likely to be mounting pressures for 
greater social, educational, health, environ- 
mental, transportation and other public ex- 
penditures. As the personal income tax base 
has been continuously eroded by loophole de- 
ductions and exemptions of many kinds, the 
burden on those who cannot escape high tax 
rates have multiplied. 

In fiscal 1973, regressive social insurance 
taxes will account for 63.7-billion in reve- 
nues, two-thirds as much as will be collected 
by the progressive individual income tax and 
almost twice as much as will be raised by the 
corporate income tax. Will VAT be the next 
major move in that direction? 


SECRETARY STANS’ FAREWELL AD- 
VICE TO MARITIME INDUSTRY 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first major achievements of the Nixon 
administration was a major new impetus 
in America’s maritime industry, a des- 
perately needed development that had 
been too long in coming. 

We in the Congress were proud to 
share in that achievement, on a biparti- 
san basis, when we voted the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970 largely as recom- 
mended by the President. 

That act is being ably implemented 
under the immediate leadership of Andy 
Gibson, Assistant Secretary of the Com- 
merce. Genuine progress is being made. 

But both the President and Mr. Gibson 
and certainly informed Members of the 
Congress, recognize the crucial role also 
played by the Secretary of Commerce 
himself, Maurice H. Stans. His own very 
strong participation in and back up sup- 
port of the maritime program all along 
the way has been essential to its gather- 
ing momentum. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is most ap- 
propriate right now as Mr. Stans regret- 
tably is about to give over his responsi- 
bilities as Secretary of Commerce, that 
we record here his summary appraisal of 
our Nation’s developments in the mari- 
time, and his recommendations to us for 
the months to come. 

The following very significant address 
by Secretary Stans was delivered on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1972, at the Unity Dinner of the 
National Maritime Council in New York 
City. 

I urge my colleagues to note well Sec- 
retary Stans’ very important statement: 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE MAURICE H. STANS, 
U.S. SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman—ladies and gentlemen—this 
is the last opportunity I shall have as Sec- 
retary of Commerce to speak to leaders in 
our maritime industry, and I can think of 
no more appropriate opportunity to do so 
than this maritime unity dinner. 

During these past three years I have 
developed a great regard for all the elements 
of your industry—seaman, longshoremen, 
owners, operators, builders and shippers— 
and the progress that has been scored by and 
for this industry is among our proudest 
achievements in these first three years of 
the Nixon Administration. 

That is not said as a political statement 
in a political year. It is said with pride as a 
matter of fact. 

And I hope the regard I have just expressed 
will be heard by all your colleagues in this 
industry across the country. 


ISSUES 


This evening I want to discuss briefly with 
you some of the matters in which all of us 
share a common interest. 

First among these is the state of the eco- 
nomy, followed closely by the state of the 
American merchant marine today. Then I 
would like to examine some specific future 
prospects in trade which may interest and 
concern all of you—-for we want new Ameri- 
can ships to sail down to the marks, laden 
with American goods, throughout the world. 


ECONOMY 


First let me briefly review the state of the 
economy. This is a matter in which all of us 
have a common concern, because we are all 
in it together. 

We learned a long time ago that in today's 
world we all feel the effects of inflation and 
unemployment together, just as we all share 
in the health and growth of the economy 
when it is prospering. 

Today there is no question that the trends 
are up; we have crossed the line betwen 
fighting a defensive battle against infla- 
tion and stagnation, which had their roots 
far back in the economic policies of the Six- 
ties, and we have entered a period of growth. 

This has been an extremely difficult proc- 
ess, and it required the drastic efforts of 
these six months. It will require more 
discipline by all of us in the months to come. 

But our goal now is to reach a condition of 
economic health in which we can bring down 
the rate of inflation, bring down the rate of 
unemployment, and accelerate the economic 
engine of American enterprise, to the point 
that we can return completely to free com- 
petitive conditions in the marketplace and 
at the bargaining table. 


TRENDS 


We are hopeful this goal will be reached, 
even this year, because of the trends that are 
now very clear and consistent. 

Personal income continues to rise to new 
highs. 

Interest rates are down. 

Consumer spending is increasing. Retail 
sales are up 10 percent over last year. 

Orders for durable goods are strong and in- 
dustrial production is up. 

Business capital investments are rising, 
and in 1972 businessmen expect an increase 
of 9 percent in new plant and equipment. 

The number of persons employed is at a 
record high, and is increasing sharply. 

Housing starts are setting record levels. 

The composite index of leading indicators 
has just taken another sharp increase, con- 
tinuing to point to economic resurgence. 

The Gross National Product gained at a 
strong annual rate of more than 6 percent 
in the fourth quarter of last year, and in the 
Same quarter inflation was held to a rate of 
1.5 percent, which was the slowest rise since 
the mid-Sixties. In short, the President’s 
New Economic Policies are working. Unem- 
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ployment will be reduced, and all of the other 
significant indicators give clear, firm evi- 
dence that we are well underway with a 
healthy economic expansion. 


MARITIME PROGRESS 


With the nation’s economy improving gen- 
erally, I believe that America’s maritime fleet 
also can look forward to the best health it 
has had in many years. 

No one knows better than all of you here 
the full degree of its recent distress. 

President Nixon made the development of 
a new program one of his first priorities, and 
all of us connected with it are very proud 
that this was one of the first major achieve- 
ments of his Administration. 

This program has had the greatest possible 
support from all of the factions involved— 
from all of you, as builders, managers, 
sailors, dock workers and shippers—and your 
support is the reason why it made its way so 
quickly and decisively through Congress and 
onto the ways. 

The provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970 are now moving into high gear 
under the able leadership of Assistant Sec- 
retary Andrew Gibson. 

Today we can measure its progress by many 
standards: 

During the last fiscal year, construction 
contracts were signed for the largest amount 
of commercial shipbuilding in the nation’s 
history—$390 million in new capital commit- 
ments. 

The American shipbuilding industry began 
1972 with 55 merchant ships under con- 
struction or on order—the largest backlog of 
commercial tonnage in 14 years. Since then 
12 new American-bullt tankers have been 
ordered, and many more will follow in the 
months ahead. 

In the foreseeable future we expect the 
largest single order ever placed for the build- 
ing of commercial ships in the United 
States—$400 million to build six LNG tank- 
ers in the American yards. 

Our maritime policies have been expanded 
to be more responsive to the needs of Ameri- 
can flag ships on the Great Lakes, and new 
ship construction on the Lakes is expected. 

The National Maritime Council has been 
created to bring all of you together, repre- 
senting the many diverse elements of this 
industry. With just a minimum of govern- 
ment involvement, this group is providing 
private leadership for the development and 
promotion of a strong, competitive U.S. mer- 
chant marine, 

Most important of all, we are achieving all 
of this without any higher costs to the ship- 
per of goods. Our rates are competitive with 
those of other maritime nations, and our 
services continue to improve as we add new 
generations of advance design ships to our 
fleet. 

ALASKA PIPELINE 


Beyond all of this, the potentials for your 
industry are perhaps as good as they are for 
any industry in America, 

For one thing, the proposed Trans-Alaska 
pipeline offers perhaps the greatest single 
opportunity for new cargoes and new jobs 
that the American fleet has ever had. 

A fleet of some 30 new super tankers would 
be needed to carry North Slope oil from 
Southern Alaska to the West Coast, and con- 
structing them would pump an estimated 
$1 billion through the shipbuilding indus- 
try into the economy. 

As you may know, I have strongly recom- 
mended the approval of this project. The 
nation needs the oil, Alaska needs the jobs, 
and shipping needs the cargoes. 

The environmental risks are clearly recog- 
nized, and we must bring our best technol- 
ogy to bear to protect the environment 
against every possible danger. But I am con- 
fident that we can do so—and when the 
minimized risks are weighed against the 
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great need for the pipeline and its potential 
benefits, I am certain that it must be built. 


EXPORT EXPANSION 


Second in your great potential is the tre- 
mendous effort we are making to expand 
American exports. 

As you know, under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 we have a mandate to encourage 
imports and exports in American flag vessels. 

At the outset of 1969 our exports were run- 
ning at a rate of about $32 billion a year. 
At that time we set a goal of $50 billion in 
exports in 1973, and this year we are ap- 
proaching the $48 billion level. 

It is now apparent that we will exceed the 
$50 billion goal by a substantial amount next 
year, and we expect the rate of growth to 
continue substantially in the years to come. 

Our achievements up to this point have 
been the direct result of a number of steps 
we have taken to make exporting easier and 
more attractive for everyone involved, in- 
cluding the expansion of export credit and 
approval of the DISC proposal as an export 
incentive, both of which Congress approved 
at the request of the President. 

As an added measure of our effort, I per- 
sonally sent letters in 1970 and 1972 to all 
of America’s major exporters and importers, 
urging them to use American flag vessels in 
their overseas trade. 

All of these measures have only begun to 
be felt, and we are going to continue to de- 
velop and devise new means of increasing 
our exports in every possible way. And this 
Administration will continue to support ex- 
isting cargo preference laws, in the process. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Third, and a closely related potential, is 
the expansion of East-West trade. In this we 
have made a very significant beginning, and 
we may be on the verge of opening major 
new markets for American goods and 
commodities. 

Less than two months ago I returned from 
the Soviet Union where I met with Chairman 
Kosygin and other officials of his government, 
including prolonged conferences with the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade. We dis- 
cussed the possibilities of expanded com- 
merce between our two countries, and ways 
of removing existing obstacles to greater eco- 
nomic ties between us. 

Assistant Secretary Gibson also joined with 
me to discuss mutual shipping problems with 
the Soviets, and we have taken steps toward 
a better mutual understanding that would 
be beneficial to American ships. 

To the extent that political considerations 
permit, the potential for expanded trade be- 
tween us is great. This begins with the Soviet 
desire to purchase substantial quantities of 
American grain, on a long-term, multi- 
million dollar basis. 

ADDED PROSPECTS 

In the years ahead we have the added 
prospect of exporting liquified natural gas 
from the Soviet Union to the United States, 
in large quantities. When the time comes 
and political circumstances are right, there 
could be massive use of American-built, 
American-flag LNG tankers for this purpose. 

The prospects for any meaningful trade 
with Mainland China may be easier to read 
after the President's visit to Peking later this 
month. For now, they are too obscure to make 
any valid forecasts. 

But we can predict a rising level of trade 
with the bloc countries of Eastern Europe, 
again to the extent permitted by political 
conditions. We are constantly in the process 
of modifying the Export Control list, as au- 
thorized by Congress, and on the basis of my 
own talks with the governments of Poland, 
Romania and Yugoslavia I believe increased 
trade—with all its benefits to American ship- 
ping—will develop. 
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CHANGES 


The final potential that I want to mention 
briefly lies in the hope of bringing down some 
of the non-tariff barriers to trade that have 
built up over the past decade. 

In this we have the simple goal of restoring 
world commerce to a condition of fair trade 
under reciprocal competitive rules which do 
not discriminate and which do not divide the 
world into hostile trading blocs. 

After all that has happened and been writ- 
ten on this matter in the past two years, it is 
now beyond saying that we have entered a 
new age of trade, 

The rules of commerce in the past no 
longer fit the conditions of today. 

The relative economic strength of nations 
has changed radically. 

The United States is now a trade deficit 
nation—by $2 billion last year. 

And we are now on the verge of one of the 
most significant developments in commercial 
history—the Common Market expansion into 
ten nations, including Great Britain, with all 
its preferential ties into the Mediterranean 
and beyond. 

REACTIONS 

We need to meet these changes with several 
reactions. 

First, American business must re-sharpen 
its own competitive skills, and put its great 
technological abilities to work faster and 
more productively than ever before. 

Second, American labor must be given the 
tools and the technology to increase its pro- 
ductivity, and we must remove the artificial 
barriers to greater productivity that have cut 
into our competitive abilities. 

Third, we must persuade our trading part- 
ners to remove or modify their nontariff bar- 
riers to commerce, and reverse the rising tide 
of discriminations, We must reaffirm our 
own commitment to fair and open trade, and 
ask for the same affirmation from others. 


UNDERSTANDING 


This can be done. We have called for a 
world conference to deal with trade prob- 
lems, and the European Community has in- 
dicated its willingness to discuss these mat- 
ters in the months ahead. 

We have also made progress toward the 
resolution of some of our differences with 
Japan. 

But we can and must do more. We must 
have an understanding by our own people 
at home, and by our trading friends abroad, 
that we will act in our own interest, because 
& healthy America is in the world’s best in- 
terest, and we can remain economically 
healthy only if trade is truly fair and open. 


PROBLEMS 


If we bring down the discriminatory trade 
barriers and improve the trade understand- 
ing among nations, the American merchant 
marine and the shippers it serves will be the 
primary beneficiaries. 

Under those conditions, your potential 
will have no limits. 

This does not mean that all of your indus- 
try’s problems are solved. Obviously they are 
not. The headlines from the West Coast tell 
the story of just one major impasse to prog- 
ress that continues to plague us all. 

Nevertheless, I hope the various elements 
of this industry generally have awakened to 
the fact that they can no longer take aim at 
each other across barricades. 

The only way industry and its allies can 
realize the full potential that now exists is 
to stop the interfamily warfare in which 
everyone gets cut and bruised. 

The comeback that has been started can 
be carried out only if all sides recognize the 
mutual advantages of technology, and con- 
tinue to work toward achieving contracts 
that make all concerned the beneficiaries of 
technology, and not the victims of it, 

The President has made it possible for 
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this industry to compete again, and you can 
meet the toughest competition in the world, 
but all of his efforts will not achieve one 
additional pound of cargo if our many mari- 
time interests are working against each other 
instead of together. 

The dollars that go abroad in foreign flag 
ships will never come back unless we have 
a healthy, competitive maritime industry of 
our own. And it will be healthy only when 
the spirit of this unity dinner becomes the 
fact of daily practice. 

CONCLUSION 

This dinner signifies that these very wel- 
come and important changes ere coming 
about within the maritime industry. 

It signals the beginning of the end of 
chronic problems and internal strife. 

Each generation of Americans has passed 
on to the next a better and stronger America. 

The spirit of unity here tonight indicates 
that this industry, at least, will not break 
the tradition now. It will not be the first to 
be ashamed of the legacy it leaves. 

In a short time this nation will have been 
in existence for 200 years. For two centuries 
our ships have played one of the proudest 
roles in carrying our goods, and our com- 
petitive spirit, and our prestige, around the 
world. 

They must do so again. 

For our nation’s economic strength—we 
need a fleet second to none. 

For our national defense—we need ships 
that are second to none, 

For building bridges to the world, and go- 
ing through the trade barriers to peace—we 
need a maritime service that is second to 
none. 

It has been a proud thing to serve as Sec- 
retary of Commerce during the period that 
this great industry has begun to restore it- 
self. 

It has been a proud thing to see you com- 
ing together again, and to sense the revival 
of your competitive strength and spirit. 

It is a good time to say “well done”— 
and Godspeed. 


MIZELL CALLS FOR COMMITTEE ON 
TAX RETURN SIMPLIFICATION 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to introduce legislation creat- 
ing a select joint committee to recom- 
mend significant simplifications of Fed- 
eral tax returns. 

The bill calls for a committee composed 
of five House and five Senate Members, 
to conduct an investigation of the com- 
plicated return form and recommend im- 
provements to be incorporated in next 
year’s tax forms. 

The investigation would include rec- 
ommendations from the U.S. Comptrol- 
ler General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a provision explicitly set forth 
within the legislation. 

I am personally convinced, Mr. Speak- 
er, that these forms can and should be 
substantially simplified. There is no good 
reason why instructions and tax tables 
should be as complex and confusing as 
they are, and this legislation is designed 
to remedy that situation as completely 
and as quickly as possible. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in seek- 
ing early consideration of this bill, so 
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that the committee can begin this im- 
portant work soon and have its recom- 
mendations completed well in time for 
inclusion in the 1973 forms. 


SAWTOOTH NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
about a year and a half ago I had the 
privilege of visiting the area included in 
the Sawtooth National Recreation Area 
legislation. I came away from that in- 
spection trip profoundly convinced of the 
necessity for immediate congressional 
approval of the Sawtooth bill. 

The Congress and the people, who will 
benefit from the enactment of this pro- 
posal, owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Congressman JIM McCLURE. Congress- 
man McCLURE has shepherded the bill 
around a great many difficult obstacles 
in order to advance it to where it is 
today. 

The development of legislation such as 
this is a complex and arduous task. 
Representative McCuure’s forceful and 
effective advocacy of the need to protect 
the Sawtooth area was the catalytic fac- 
tor that was needed for progress on this 
bill. 

Mr. McCtorg, an articulate spokesman 
in the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee for wise conservation of the Na- 
tion’s natural resources, has performed 
brilliant legislative work with his bill. 
I know every objective Idahoan will 
recognize and appreciate the job he has 
done. 

There are a number of factors that 
require favorable action on the proposal. 
First and foremost is the magnificent 
esthetic value offered by its towering, 
jagged mountains, high, sparkling lakes, 
and placid mountain meadows. 

Second is the people-oriented approach 
of the legislation which combines strict 
preservation of natural values with the 
allocation of certain designated areas 
for compatible recreation uses that will 
permit harried city dwellers an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy and benefit from exposure 
to this awesome wilderness. 

Also, the bill provides for the conser- 
vation and enhancement of fish and 
wildlife species native to the Sawtooth 
region. There is a wide variety of these 
animals and birds some of whose exist- 
ence in the Sawtooth area will be 
threatened unless they are protected. 

Another important aspect of the legis- 
lation is the suspension of mining claims 
for 5 years so that no new claims can be 
established. This will help preserve con- 
gressional options for the protection of 
the area. 

Finally, the authorization for the Saw- 
tooth National Recreation Area provides 
full flexibility for the future protection 
of the values of the area. The bill re- 
quires the Secretary of the Interior to 
make a detailed evaluation of the Saw- 
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tooth area and develop a specific pro- 
posal for the creation of a national park. 

While this plan is being developed, the 
bill will insure that no adverse usages of 
the region will be permitted in order that 
its protection may be insured. 

Our Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has given a great deal of atten- 
tion to this measure and has come up 
with an effective, realistic bill. The ur- 
gency of the need to give additional pro- 
tection to the region is such that speedy 
enactment of this bill is vital. 

I am sure it will be approved today. 


KODIAK AREA NATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of concern has been expressed by the 
people of Alaska over new efforts to close 
Public Health Service hospitals in many 
areas of the country. I have strongly 
protested these efforts, have sponsored 
legislation to prevent such curtailment or 
closure, and have, on several occasions, 
tried to express to you the vital impor- 
tance of the Public Health Service hos- 
pitals to the people of Alaska. 

I have received a resolution passed by 
the Kodiak Area Native Association at its 
regular meeting held in Kodiak on Janu- 
ary 29, 1972. The possible closure of the 
Seattle facility would substantially 
threaten health services for the resi- 
dents of Southeastern Alaska, and they 
are, quite naturally, extremely con- 


I insert this resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this time for the 
benefit of my fellow Members of Con- 
gress: 

KODIAK AREA NATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
RESOLUTION 01-72 


Be is resolved, by the Kodiak Area Native 
Association at its regular meeting held in 
Kodiak on the 29th day of January, 1972 
that 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare through its 
U.S. Public Health Service hospitals and fa- 
cilities has provided an invaluable service to 
those mariners, fishermen, and other seafar- 
ing citizens of Alaska, and 

Whereas there is now under consideration 
plans to curtail or close the operations of 
certain of these hospitals and facilities, such 
as the Seattle Marine Hospital, and 

Whereas it is in the best interest of the 
United States as a maritime nation to foster, 
promote, and encourage its coastwise citizens 
to harvest the bounty of the seas, and 

Whereas in the interest of the economic 
benefit, in the interest of maintaining a 
trained maritime people for purposes of na- 
tional defense, in the interest of conserva- 
tion of our natural aquatic resources, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that the 
Kodiak Area Native Association opposes the 
curtailment or closure of any U.S. Public 
Health Service hospital or facility providing 
these necessary services and suggests that 
these hospitals and facilities be maintained 
and improved. 

Copies of this Resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Ted Stevens, U.S. Senator; 
the Honorable Mike Gravel, U.S. Senator; the 
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Honorable Nick Begich, U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives; and, Kodiak Island Village 
Council Presidents. 


GOVERNMENT INDEMNITY FOR 
SOLDIERS AND POLICE KILLED IN 
THE LINE OF DUTY 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced legislation today which would pro- 
vide an indemnity payment of $25,000 
from the U.S. Treasury to the families of 
soldiers killed in Vietnam. The legisla- 
tion similarly provides for a $25,000 pay- 
ment to the families of law enforcement 
officers killed in the line of duty. The 
benefits would be retroactive through 
1960. 

For the purposes of my bill, the term 
“law enforcement officers” includes all 
people in the field of public safety and 
criminal justice including firemen, 
sheriffs, judges, officers of the court, and 
highway patrolmen. 

Recently there has been a great deal 
of attention focused on legislative efforts 
to provide a Federal gratuity payment to 
the families of law enforcement officers 
killed in the line of duty. I applaud these 
efforts. Quite often enforcing the coun- 
try’s laws is a thankless job. It is made 
even more difficult, because many of these 
laws need to be changed, and there is still 
a crying need for programs to bring about 
better training and professionalization 
of our law enforcement officers. The 
police are the tangible and most visible 
symbol of society’s laws, and they bear 
the brunt of society’s dissatisfaction with 
the laws. 

Time and again our law enforcement 
officers have been cut down on the streets 
of our cities, not because of what they 
are, but because of the laws they stand 
for. If our Government cannot move to 
change the laws for more justice, it can 
at least indemnify the families of these 
men for the loss. 

But I think the greatest injustice is that 
which we are perpetrating in Vietnam, 
not only to the people of Vietnam, but 
to our soldiers who are losing years of 
their lives or even their very lives. The 
only thing that remains to be won in 
Vietnam is a way out. In this sad era of 
Vietnam, and probably for the first time 
in the history of our Nation, there is no 
satisfaction for most of our veterans. No 
brass bands greet them and no joyous 
crowds hail their valor. 

When our soldiers and police lose their 
lives, they leave behind them those who 
depended upon them for support. There 
are life insurance policies that will help 
ease the financial shock, but we all know 
how difficult it is for people in hazardous 
professions to obtain policies that will 
cover more than burial expenses. 

But the legislation I am introducing to- 


day envisions more than an indemnity to 
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those who lose their provider. My legis- 
lation is a recognition of the sacrifice 
these men have made because their coun- 
try asked them to. I estimate my legisla- 
tion, if enacted, would cost the Nation 
over $1 billion. Is this too great a price to 
pay to say “Thank you”? 

The following is the text of my bill: 

H.R. 13108 
A bill to provide benefits to certain survivors 
of members of the uniformed services and 
law enforcement officers killed in the line 
of duty 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States or his designee 
shall pay to the dependents of each member 
of the uniformed services killed in the line 
of duty since December 31, 1959, and to the 
dependents of each law enforcement officer 
killed in the line of duty since December 31, 
1959, an indemnity of $25,000 in the follow- 
ing order of precedence: 

First, if there is no dependent child, to 
the spouse; 

Second, if there is no spouse, to the de- 
pendent child or children in equal shares; 

Third, if there are both a spouse and one 
or more dependent children, one-half to the 
spouse and one-half to the children, in equal 
shares; 

Fourth, if there is no spouse or dependent 
children, to any parent or parents depend- 
ent for support on the decedent in equal 
shares; 

Fifth, if there is no survivor in the above 
classes, to any brother or sister, or half- 
brother or half-sister, who receives no sup- 
port except public support. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “member of the uniformed 
services” means any person on active duty 
in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps 
or Coast Guard in a commissioned, warrant, 
or enlisted rank or grade; and 

(2) the term “law enforcement officer” 
means any person who is an employee of any 
Federal, State or local public safety or crimi- 
nal justice agency, including any policeman, 
sheriff, deputy sheriff, highway patrolman, 
fireman, parole and probation officer, investi- 
gatory or correctional employee, alcoholic 
beverage control agent, judge, magistrate, 
justice of the peace and other similar officer 
of any criminal court. 

Sec. 3. The indemnity payable to any per- 
son under this Act is in addition to any ben- 
efits to which he may be entitled under any 
other law. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated in each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 


HEARINGS ON LEGISLATION PER- 
TAINING TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, February 24, 1972, Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
will conduct a public hearing on H.R. 
12652, a bill to extend the Commission on 
Civil Rights, expand its jurisdiction to 
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include sex discrimination, and authorize 
appropriations for its work. 

The hearing will be held in room 2141, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., beginning at 10 a.m. 

Persons interested in offering testi- 
mony or submitting statements for the 
hearing record should contact subcom- 
mittee counsel, Herbert E. Hoffman, room 
2140, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515—Telephone No, 
(202) -225-4853) . 


THE HONORABLE AIME J. FORAND 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1972 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my good friend from Rhode Island, FER- 
NAND St GERMAIN, in paying tribute to 
former Congressman Aime J. Forand. 
His death on January 18, 1972, marked 
the end of a long and outstanding career 
of public service. 

Aime Forand represented the First 
District of Rhode Island in the House 
of Representatives from 1937 to 1939 and 
from 1941 to 1960. He will long be re- 
membered for his many years of capable 
service to his constituents, to the State 
of Rhode Island, and to the Nation. 

Aime Forand is rightly known as the 
father of medicare. His foresight and 
leadership are to a great extent respon- 
sible for the establishment of the medi- 
care program by the Congress in 1965, 
despite opposition from the American 
Medical Association and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. His 18 
years of service on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and his leadership as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance and the Subcommit- 
tee on Excise Tax during those years, 
provided the impetus and laid the 
groundwork for congressional approval 
of medicare. 

Aime Forand was also instrumental in 
preparing the way for consumer protec- 
tion legislation. During 1945-46, he 
headed an unofficial 63 member congres- 
sional committee to protect the con- 
sumer. 

Our Nation's senior citizens were his 
major concern during his public and 
private careers. In addition to his efforts 
on behalf of medicare and consumer pro- 
tection, Aime Forand was the founder 
and first president of the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens. His major con- 
tributions in this important area of na- 
tional concern will always be remem- 
bered. 

We in Florida were honored by Con- 
gressman Forand’s decision to make his 
home in Boca Raton after his retirement. 
There, as in Rhode Island, he was a 
highly respected member of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my condolences 
to the Forand family. 
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A VOICE FOR FREE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, writing 
his weekly column of comment on public 
education which appeared in the New 
York Times on February 6, 1972, Albert 
Shanker, president of the United Federa- 
tion of Teachers, presents an eloquent 
plea for maintaining, and indeed ex- 
panding to other colleges, the tuition- 
free policy at the colleges in the City 
University of New York. That policy for 
125 years has enabled poor and rich alike 
to elevate themselves—and the Nation. 
Now, it is being squeezed in the vise of 
rising educational costs and inadequate 
commitment to educational excellence. 
Mr. Shanker’s plea for making free 
higher education a matter of national 
concern deserves the attention of the 
Congress. 

The following is the text of Mr. 
Shanker’s article: 

Let Us Keep CUNY TUITION PREE 

The establishment of a free and compul- 
sory system of public schools in this country 
was motivated by two basic principles: first, 
that education provides benefits to society 
as @ whole as well as to the individuals re- 
ceiving it; and second, that, since in a demo- 
cratic society social mobility should be based 
on ability, the development of individual 
abilities must not be hampered by the un- 
willingness or inability of individual fami- 
lies to pay for education. 

Recent court decisions and now the report 
of New York's Fleischmann Commission ex- 
tend these concepts even further by setting 
forth the principle that the ability or willing- 
ness of a particular city, town or community 
to pay for education must not be permitted 
to cause unequal educational expenditures 
throughout the state. 

It is ironic that precisely at the time we 
are moving toward a national consensus on 
the need for quicker progress toward achiev- 
ing true equality of educational opportunity, 
there is great danger that educational op- 
portunities will be restricted through the 
imposition of tuition charges at the City Uni- 
versity of New York. 

For 125 years, the City College of New 
York (now part of the City University of New 
York) has provided tuition-free college edu- 
cation to hundreds of thousands of students, 
many of whom would not have attended col- 
lege if they had been required to pay tuition. 
Certainly, CUNY graduates have benefited 
personally through better jobs and higher 
earnings; but society as a whole has bene- 
fited enormously from the contributions of 
its graduates, not only the renowned ones 
like Jonas Salk, Felix Frankfurter, George 
Goethals, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and Upton 
Sinclair, but thousands not so well known. 

At one time in our nation’s history it may 
have been enough for society to provide free 
elementary and secondary education, since 
higher education, while viewed as a good, 
was hardly a necessity. This is no longer 
true. Today, lack of a college education im- 
poses the same handicaps on an individual 
as failure to read, write and count imposed 
in an earlier period. Higher education is no 
longer the province of a privileged elite. On 
the contrary, the non-college educated must 
now be viewed as disadvantaged. Further- 
more, if social mobility is to continue to be 
based on ability rather than wealth or family 
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or inheritance, higher education must be 
open to all who wish to go and are able to 
benefit from it, for today it is the college 
and university which act as sorters, qualify- 
ing some and disqualifying others for almost 
every position and job. 


AND LET US MAKE ALL PUBLIC COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES TUITION FREE 


Those who want to impose tuition fees 
argue that such fees should be imposed on 
the economically able, with tuition continu- 
ing free for those who cannot afford to pay. 
The weakness of this position can be readily 
seen if it is logically extended. Thus, why not 
do the same in elementary and high schools? 
Why not impose additional charges for police, 
fire, sanitation and other public services on 
those able to pay? Under a progressive system 
of taxation those who have great wealth 
would be taxed much more for public serv- 
ices, and, once those services are made avail- 
able, they should be free to all, even the rich. 

Still another problem for the City Uni- 
versity is inherent in the fact that students 
in other public institutions of higher edu- 
cation—the State University of New York 
and the community colleges—do pay tuition, 
Thus an inequity is created—an inequity 
which should be removed, not by imposing 
tuition at CUNY, but by establishing free 
tuition in all public colleges and universities. 
Until recently, only New York City main- 
tained a public institution of higher educa- 
tion. Governor Rockefeller's action in estab- 
lishing and vastly expanding such institu- 
tions on a statewide basis was, of course, a 
notable advance. There remains the goal of 
making all these institutions tuition-free. 

The development of universal free public 
higher education should be a major 1972 na- 
tional issue for all who believe in equality 
of educational opportunity. (An immediate 
step toward relieving colleges of their present 
economic plight would be the congressional 
passage of the Higher Education Act.) 

This having been said, there still remains 
one further observation to make: The public 
can and will support free higher education 
so long as both individual and social good are 
advanced, The current belief that this is in 
fact happening is severely shaken when col- 
leges drastically reduce their standards, make 
educationally unjustifiable changes as a re- 
sult of violent threats from extremist groups, 
or operate on the assumption that every per- 
son who wants a college degree has a God- 
given right to get it, regardless of whether 
it has been earned or not. 

Government should meet its obligation to 
provide free public higher education to all 
who want it and can benefit from it. Colleges 
and universities must assure the public that 
they are getting what they are paying for. 


RELATED, BUT NOT ON SPEAKING 
TERMS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr, HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
peatedly challenged the mechanism that 


the administration has chosen to lead us 
to the goal of price stability. None of us 
has ever, to my knowledge, challenged the 
legitimacy of that goal. Many of us have 
on occasion, and with just cause, ques- 
tioned the efficacy of the mechanism and 
policies in which the President has placed 
his confidence and the collective fate of 
the American people. I for one have been 
particularly concerned that the separa- 
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tion of wage and price authority doomed 
phase II before it began. The events of 
the past 3 months have uniformly con- 
firmed my worst fears. At every turn we 
find that the Board and Commission are 
serving different policies, each, of course, 
convinced that it is serving the broader 
public interest. 

This issue was raised in the banking 
and currency hearings last fall and on 
the floor in December. The administra- 
tion spokesmen offered assurances un- 
ending that this potential problem would 
be eliminated by the action of a coordi- 
nating body—the Cost of Living Council. 
We may all wonder, with just cause, 
where this Cost of Living Council has 
been. There is, as yet, no evidence of co- 
ordination between the two Boards; quite 
the contrary, all evidence points to the 
conclusion that they move in different 
directions despite the CLC. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us in the House 
who have raised this point in the past 
should take note of the growing reali- 
zation outside of the Government that 
the mechanism has failure built in. In the 
Wall Street Journal of February 9, 1972, 
the editors report on the comment of Mr. 
Walter E. Hoadley, chief economist of 
the Bank of America, who says of the two 
groups: 

The two agencies obviously are working on 
closely related problems, but sometimes it’s 
hard to believe that they realize it. 


UNNECESSARY ATTACKS HINDER 
EFFORTS TO RESOLVE THE VIET- 
NAM WAR 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in the unusual debates among political 
candidates this year, we have seen an 
unprecedented attack on the efforts of a 
President of the United States to end a 
military conflict. At one time, Americans 
felt that partisanship in foreign affairs 
and national security ended at the edge 
of our shores, but today this no longer 
seems to be the case for some. 

This was effectively underlined in a 
recent editorial in the Tampa Tribune, 
one of the major newspapers in my home 
State of Florida. I believe our colleagues 
would appreciate reading the paper’s 
analysis which follows: 

WHEN WILL WHO LEARN? 

Senator Edmund Muskie has joined the 
cut-and-run crowd on the Vietnam war issue. 

When President Nixon last week disclosed 
the reasonable peace plan which he had pri- 
vately submitted to North Vietnam, Senator 
Muskie called it “a welcome initiative”. 

Now, after presumably consulting his ad- 
visers on Presidential campaign strategy, Mr. 
Muskie denounces the Nixon plan as an as- 
sortment of “renumbered and reissued pro- 
posals that have failed for six years”. 

The Muskie plan? Tell the Communists 
that the U.S. will pull its troops and bombers 
out on a certain date, if the enemy will be so 
kind as to free the 400-odd prisoners of war 
and not shoot our retreating soldiers. And 
tell the South Vietnam government that un- 
less it reaches “an accommodation” with the 
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Communists, it won’t get even indirect mill- 
tary aid from the United States. In short, 
turn over Indochina to North Vietnam. 

“We are trying to win at the conference 
table what we have not won and cannot win 
on the battlefield, yet we persist”, said the 
Maine Senator. “When will we ever learn?” 

One wonders when Senators Muskie, Mc- 
Govern and others of the abandon-ship 
crowd will ever learn. The facts are just the 
reverse of the Muskie statement. It is the 
Communists who have not been able to win 
on the battlefield what they wanted—the 
conquest of all Indochina—and now seek to 
attain it at the conference table, or the 
boarding docks, with the help of our pullout 
Congressmen or a new and weaker President. 
Senator Muskie seems willing to oblige in 
either capacity. 


SKY-JACKING 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr, DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the overdue but, hopefully, effective 
measures to be taken against sky-jack- 
ing has now come into effect. 

When we keep in mind the national 
as well as international complications 
caused by the hijacking of planes and 
the importance of the tragedies that 
were narrowly avoided, the action by 
the FAA is certainly welcome. This point 
is well made in an editorial by WGN— 
Chicago—TV which I insert at this 
point: 

SkyY-JACKING 


New regulations, hopefully to assure that 
no would-be sky-jacker boards an airliner, 
have gone into effect. The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration ordered all major do- 
mestic airlines to put security measures into 
operation across-the-board, the order coming 
after six hijackings in the month of Jan- 
uary. 

Hijacking motives may have changed— 
from demands to be taken to Cuba—to using 
planes and passengers as pawns in Mid-East 
politics—to the most recent waves, demands 
for cash ransom. However, the danger has 
not changed, It is because of this danger that 
we endorse the government’s position. The 
steps, we feel, should have been taken long 
ago. Perhaps those hijackings last month 
would not have happened. 

The inconvenience to the traveling pub- 
lic should not be great. The new FAA rules 
allow four types of security check . . . pass- 
ing through a magnetic field to detect large 
metallic objects . . . demand for positive 
identification ... search of passengers and 
their baggage .. . and the use of what is 
called a behavioral profile which is supposed 
to indicate potential sky-jackers through 
noting the behavior of persons in the board- 
ing area. Airlines must use at least one of 
these methods. 

We feel that sky-jackings must be stopped 
on the ground, before they occur. We agree 
with the Airline Pilots’ Association that 
stopping hijacking in the air is too dan- 
gerous. While many civil libertarians may ob- 
ject to these devices as violation of the right 
of privacy and the right to travel freely, 
we feel these incursions must be accepted 
and endured, at least until such time as the 


contagion of aerial piracy is brought to an 
end, 
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WEIMAR, U.S.A.? 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, when com- 
pulsory wage and price controls were 
first introduced, we were told that they 
would be of short duration. Recently, 
however, the outgoing Chairman of 
President Nixon’s Council of Economic 
Advisers said that: 

There will have to be a continuing gov- 
ernment role in the wage and price area after 
the current Phase Two program of controls 
ends. 


Paul W. McCracken, the Council Chair- 
man, made the remark at a farewell news 
conference on his last day of office, De- 
cember 30, 1971. Mr. McCracken did not 
specify what form of Government inter- 
vention into private price and wage de- 
cisions he thought would follow in phase 
It. But, contrary to views he expressed 
when he took office nearly 3 years ago, he 
said he was now convinced that: 

The Federal Government would have to 
deal with the fact that the cost-price level, 
if entirely free, will tend to rise at a rate 
that is faster than acceptable. 

There seems little doubt that a regi- 
mented economy lies ahead for the 
American people. Prof. Theodore Draper 
compares the United States of today with 
the Germany of the Weimar Republic in 
the December issue of Commentary 
Magazine. While he sees significant dif- 
ferences between the two societies, he 
points out that: 

A little of the Weimarian analogy may do 
us some good, to remind us that a democracy 
can commit suicide at the same time that it 
is being murdered. 


The Wall Street Journal, discussing 
Professor Draper’s analogy in relation to 
the system of wage and price controls 
which has been imposed upon our econ- 
omy, notes that: 

There is an evident willingness on the part 
of many to give up on the individual and 
on all the enormous potentialities of indi- 
vidual liberty, which is to say, wittingly or 
not, to despair of the American political, 
economic and social structure, Irony of iro- 
nies, after having seen the mess the State 
makes of almost all of its economic and social 
interventions, many people, sheep-like, are 
content to permit it to assume still more 
power in these areas. 


The Journal expresses the hope that 
this “resignation to statism” may be a 
passing phase but laments that: 


The public's current docility toward the 
aggrandizement of the state is scant cause 
for optimism about the continued strength 
of America’s democratic traditions. 


I wish to share this editorial from the 
December 20, 1971 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal with my colleagues, and 
insert it into the Recorp at this time: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 20, 
1971] 
Wermmar, U.S.A.? 
As the nation stumbles through the maze 
of Phase 2, with all its pettifogging bureau- 
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cratic stupidities, many people wonder about 
its implications for the future of our society. 

Is it to be really only a phase, as some 
government officials and businessmen hope, 
with the economy returning to a more or 
less free market in a year or so? Or is it a wa- 
tershed, a kind of recognition that not only 
the economy but the society as a whole has 
from now on largely forfeited its liberties to 
the tender mercies of the supposedly omni- 
scient State? 

Among the more apocalyptic versions of 
the latter vision is that of Professor Murray 
Rothbard. Fascism came to America, in his 
view, on August 15, 1971, when President 
Nixon proclaimed the wage-price freeze. Al- 
though few seem to be aware of it, he says we 
are already embarked on the horror of to- 
talitarianism. 

Granting that this is probably a hyperbolic 
statement of the case, the fact is that intel- 
lectual fascination with the possibility of 
fascism in the U.S. long antedates the New 
Economic Policy; the advent of the NEP has 
only given it a fresh fillip in the minds of 
some. 

The most raucous cries of fascism have 
come, of course, from the creeps of the New 
Left, with their ranting about “fascist pigs” 
and their charming habit of spelling America 
as Ameriika. But the worry about the U.S. 
going the way of Germany in the Twenties 
and Thirties also enjoys much sturdier sup- 
port than these mouthings would indicate, 

A perceptive analysis of the purported 
analogy with Germany is to be found in 
Theodore Draper's article “The Specter of 
Weimar” in the December “Commentary.” 
The superficial resemblances are familiar 
enough: 

Post-World-War-I Germany—the ill-fated 
Weimar Republic—was in economic crisis; 
manifestly the U.S, today has economic trou- 
ble, both domestically and internationally. 
Weimar had a rebellious youth, particularly 
students; so do we (or did until very recent- 
ly). Hitler was able to tap a deep vein of 
anti-Semitism, eyen though during Weimar 
the Jews enjoyed a relatively high status; 
the U.S. today exhibits various kinds of 
racism. 

Perhaps most significant, much of the 
trouble with Weimar—what caused this 
once-hopeful experiment in democracy to col- 
lapse into the morass of Nazism—was war- 
born; the defeat in World War I and the sub- 
sequent rise of the emotional stab-in-the- 
back rationalization, Similarly our country is 
emerging from a traumatic war experience, 
in which victory proved elusive despite vast 
expenditures of life and treasure. Conceiva- 
bly our own stab-in-the-back concept could 
emerge, namely that 1f we had only fought 
hard enough to win we could have had vic- 
tory with honor and without trauma. 

Professor Draper, however, quite reason- 
ably goes on to explore the cavities in all 
these analogues. For all the present eco- 
nomic question-marks, he doubts that the 
U.S, can seriously be compared with Ger- 
many in those days: “The American economy 
belongs, so to speak, in a different order of 
magnitude from that of Weimar Germany.” 
As for youth, the stronger element of the 
German militants was of the Right, whereas 
the opposite is the case here. Racism—well, 
there is nothing here like the anti-Semitism 
Hitler was able to capitalize on. Anyway, 
where on the horizon is an American Fuehrer 
that could pull together, for his own pur- 
poses, all our discontents? 

Even the war comparison is tricky. Instead 
of developing a stab-in-the-back complex 
about Vietnam, Americans might be so glad 
to get rid of that albatross that they would 
prefer to forget it and skip the recrimina- 
tions. 

Accordingly Mr. 


Draper concludes: “A 
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little of the Weimarian analogy may do us 
some good, to remind us that a democracy 
can commit suicide at the same time that 
it is being murdered. But too much of that 
analogy can only confuse and disarm us in a 
time of trouble.” 

With all of this we pretty much agree, ex- 
cept that we think one further important 
consideration should be mentioned. It has to 
do with a state of mind palpable in America 
today as in many other times and places, 
crystalized in, or at least dramatically em- 
phasized by, the promulgation and accept- 
ance of the New Economic Policy. 

It is an evident willingness on the part 
of many to give up on the individual and 
on all the enormous potentialities of indi- 
vidual liberty, which is to say, wittingly or 
not to despair of the American political, eco- 
nomic and social structure. Irony of ironies, 
after having seen the mess the state makes 
of almost all of its economic and social in- 
terventions, many people, sheep-like, are 
content to permit it to assume still more 
power in these areas. Specifically at the mo- 
ment, to try to run the economy—and what 
a mess it is making of that. 

Possibly this resignation to statism will 
be a passing phase as we hope the NEP it- 
self will be. It doesn’t necessarily portend 
fascism; maybe more likely socialism or 
some Orwellian type of totalitarian horror. 
Whatever is in store, the public’s current 
docility toward the aggrandizement of the 
state is scant cause for optimism about the 
continued strength of America’s democratic 
traditions. 


GOVERNMENT THROUGH 
“GIMMICKS” 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon, through a combination of the Re- 
publican leadership and some of our 
Democratic colleagues who are insisting 
on bringing to the floor of the House a 
bill which is in fact a compulsory arbitra- 
tion measure. This legislation pertains to 
the dockworkers strike on the west coast 
which was settled yesterday through an 
agreement of the union leaders and man- 
agement, All that remains to make it 
final is the ratification of the union 
membership, which the leadership on 
both sides say is merely a formality. 

The above members’ coalition of the 
House totally disregards the fact that the 
strike is already settled, but for political 
purposes are demanding that the House 
debate and vote on the settlement of a 
labor-management dispute which has al- 
ready been agreed to by the parties con- 
cerned. 

I wish to include with my remarks a 
statement from the New York Times of 
February 8, 1972, by George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO labor orga- 
nization concerning Government through 


gimmicks: 
GOVERNMENT THROUGH "GIMMICKS" 
(By George Meany) 
WASHINGTON.—It is always astounding and 
appalling when those who profess belief in 
the free enterprise system propose gimmicks 
and devices that are the antithesis of free- 
dom in order to achieve a temporary goal. 
That is exactly what the President and the 
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Secretaries of Labor, Agriculture, Commerce 
and Transportation propose as the solution 
to the West Coast dock strike. Behind the 
slogans with which they characterize their 
approach is compulsory arbitration—the 
denial of freedom to certain Americans in 
order to aid certain other Americans. 

Early in this Administration, the Govern- 
ment conducted a full-scale study, commis- 
sioned by the then Secretary of Labor, George 
Shultz, into the facts and the truth about 
three previous longshore strikes—all on the 
East and Gulf Coasts. In those instances, pre- 
vious administrations obtained Taft-Hartley 
injunctions, contending that the national 
health and safety were endangered. 

This study concluded that these strikes did 
“not appear to have caused any lasting un- 
favorable shifts in the basic trends of either 
imports or exports.” It also reported that 
there was “no visible impact on the economy 
as a whole.” 

Despite its own earlier study, this Admin- 
istration did get a Taft-Hartley injunction 
against the West Coast longshoremen which 
has since expired. The Government now seeks 
additional punitive action against the work- 
ers, basing its entire case on unsubstantiated 
economic statistics. 

The Los Angeles Times, in a definitive 
study of these statistics, concluded that they 
were “wild guesses and exaggerations,” for 
example, the Government claims that Cali- 
fornia loses $17.5 million a day for every 
day of the strike—a statistic achieved by 
multiplying a guesstimate daily wage times 
every worker in the state involved in any 
manner with forelgn trade. As the Los An- 
geles Times pointed out, if such had been 
the case, then the state’s unemployment 
would have increased, not decreased as it did, 
during the strike. 

The Des Moines Register commented that 
the statistics used by Agriculture Secretary 
Earl L. Butz to prove damage to farmers by 
the strike were just “wild statements.” “The 
chances are,” the paper wrote, “that the total 
export movement of feed grain and soybeans 
this year will be as great as it would have 
been without the dock strike.” 

It is axiomatic that when one party to a 
labor-management dispute believes the Gov- 
ernment will bail them out, then there is 
no true collective bargaining. In this in- 
stance, the West Coast dock employers had 
every reason to believe the Government 
would do what it has done—use the Taft- 
Hartley Act to enjoin the strike. And when 
that failed, that the Government would seek 
new punitive legislation against the workers. 

That the Government did. It is the bill now 
pending on Capitol Hill, introduced by the 
Administration with denunciations of the 
Congress and demands for panicky action 
without deliberation and without facts. 

While everyone in the Administration, 
from the President on down, attacked the 
Congress for refusing to rubber-stamp the 
bill, the White House failed even to provide 
the Congress with information required by 
statute—the report of the Taft-Hartley panel 
on the reasons no settlement was reached 
during the so-called cooling-off period, as re- 
quired by Section 210. 

Having provided the employers with an in- 
centive not to arrive at a collective bargain- 
ing settlement, the Administration now pro- 
poses an unprecedentedly broad compulsory 
arbitration measure. This proposal would ig- 
nore all agreements already reached by the 
parties to this dispute and would impose the 
will of the arbitrators on every single issue 
of wages, hours and working conditions. 

The A.F.L.-C.LO, is opposed to compulsory 
arbitration in any form, at any time, for any 
reason. We just as wholeheartedly support 
the concept of voluntary arbitration, where 
the parties jointly agree to an umpire's deci- 
sion, 

I don't like strikes, and I don’t know a 
single union leader who does. But free work- 
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ers—if they are to be free—must have the 
right to strike. Anything less is an abridge- 
ment of individual freedom. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH F. HEAVEY 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Joseph F., Heavey died February 6, 1972, 
in San Diego. And he died in the service 
of those who needed him most. Joe was 
assigned as the assistant director of the 
new San Diego, Calif., Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital, but his story goes back 
to February 9, 1971, at the time of the 
earthquake in California. 

Joe was the acting director at VA’s 
San Fernando VA hospital which was 
damaged extensively in the earthquake, 
and there was the loss of 46 lives, in- 
cluding patients and employees. Joe per- 
formed so heroically that he was awarded 
VA’s highest employee award—The VA 
Exceptional Service Award with Gold 
Medal. He was a one-man rescue squad 
minutes after the earthquake. He 
mobilized immediate medical treatment 
at the site, and helped to dig out many 
patients and employees caught in the 
debris. He arranged for the transfer of 
injured people, and set up arrangements 
for the continuing rescue efforts. He was 
a tower of strength and inspiration dur- 
ing those sad and hectic hours. He con- 
tinued his tireless participation for days 
after the earthquake. 

I said his story went back to the earth- 
quake period, but it even went back 
further than that. He served brilliantly 
during World War II in an infantry com- 
pany. He joined the VA in 1946, right 
after military service separation. He gave, 
in his very first job interview at VA, as 
his reason for seeking VA employment: 

It seems to me disabled veterans, who have 
given so much for our freedom in the world, 
deserve as much attention and help as they 
can get. I'd like to be part of that effort. 


His first job with VA was as informa- 
tion clerk, and through the years, he 
rose steadily, getting promotion after 
promotion, demonstrating his excellent 
capabilities and his compassionate ap- 
proach to service. 

The spirit of Joe Heavey was a beauti- 
ful spirit—cheerful, inspiring, worthy of 
emulation. It seemed to say to those who 
came in contact with him that all things 
worthy of being done can be done, that 
no burden is too heavy for man to bear, 
that duty is to be performed, never mind 
the obstacles. 

Joe Heavey was a remarkable man, a 
patriot who served with distinction in 
time of war, selflessly and imaginatively 
in time of peace, a man whose very exist- 
ence bespoke courage and determina- 
tion, a man of great conscience, a man 
of great compassion, a good friend. The 
Veterans’ Administration, as Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs Don Johnson 
has said, will miss him. Disabled veterans 
everywhere will miss him, too. 
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A TROUBLED PATRIOT 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last night the 
Washington Evening Star printed a most 
interesting feature story about Marine 
Corps Capt. Tom Romanetz. 

Entitled “A Troubled Patriot,” the ar- 
ticle presents a viewpoint that we are not 
often privileged to read. 

I offer it now for the enlightenment of 
my colleagues and at the same time to 
commend Captain Romanetz for his con- 
cern and dedication to duty. 

The article follows: 

A TROUBLED PATRIOT 
(By Richard Critchfield) 


Tom Romanetz is a troubled patriot— 
troubled because it sometimes seems to him 
as if divisiveness has become a way of life 
in America. 

Thirty-years-old, blond, blue-eyed, almost 
crew-cut, with the heavy-shouldered build of 
the wrestler he was at Jersey City State 
College, Tom is a second-generation Ameri- 
can whose father migrated from the Ukraine 
and now works in a New Jersey smelting mill. 

He is a professional soldier, a captain with 
eight years in the Marine Corps and two 
tours in Vietnam behind him. He will soon 
leave for artillery school in Oklahoma. In 
the meantime, he has been working as a pub- 
lic relations officer at Marine headquarters 
across from the Pentagon. 

Tom has been married for five years. He 
met his wife, Polly, the daughter of a re- 
tired Navy chief, when he was at Camp 
Pendleton and she was working in San Diego 
as an airlines receptionist. Their first child, 
@ daughter was born two months ago. They 
have been living in a $28,000 townhouse in 
Dale City, a Northern Virginia subdivision 
25 miles south of the Pentagon. 

Like so many officers who served in Viet- 
nam Tom is disturbed by the malaise he 
sees in contemporary America, a malaise he 
tends to link with the anti-war movement. 

“Sometimes it seems like the United States 
is being defeated from within by our media 
paying too much attention to minorities or 
doomsday prophets who destroy confidence 
in our leaders,” he says. “Those guys like 
Kuntsler who call the governor of a state a 
murderer. If I ever got alone in a room with 
a guy like Kuntsler, he’d be in trouble.” 

Tom, a pleasant, earnest and dedicated 
marine, doesn't often express political opin- 
ions. But when he does, usually with like- 
minded military officers, he is outspoken. For 
him the blame for what is wrong in Amer- 
ica has crystallized around the word “lib- 
eral.” 

“Well, who are the liberals? he asks. 
“Bobby Seale’s a radical. But where does he 
get his money? He gets it from upper-class, 
affluent liberals. I’m not saying it’s Com- 
munists or whatever. But these things don't 
just organize themselves. 

“These people are dedicated to destroy our 
Constitution, our government and our coun- 
try. The girl who shouts obscenities at a 
policeman, the Vietnam Vets Against the 
War, it’s not them; they're being trained by 
a hard core of professional agitators. 

“Tell me why?” 

Part of Tom’s job at Marine headquarters 
is to answer the queries of newspapermen, 
and he says he has discovered that a number 
of alleged Marine atrocities in Vietnam have 
been manufactured out of whole cloth. He is 
bothered, he says, by how few reporters 
check their stories with his office. 
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Like many military men, Tom feels that if 
only the military had been allowed to do its 
job, things would have come out differently 
in Vietnam. And he adds, “It wasn't just 
Vietnam. Vietnam came at the same time, it 
came as a vehicle for them. It’s kind of lev- 
eled off now, but personally I would be very 
concerned with the future of our country 
if a very liberal-type person were ever elected 
President.” 

Now scaling down to about 206,000 men 
and officers from a Vietnam peak of 385,000, 
the Corps and J. Walter Thompson advertis- 
ing agency have worked out a recruiting 
policy built around the theme, “The Marines 
Are Looking for a Few Good Men.” 

An enormous billboard-sized poster pro- 
claiming this slogan covers one wall of Tom's 
Office, along with small signs showing a drill 
instructor snarling at a new recruit and 
the legend, “We Don’t Promise You a Rose 
Garden,” a tough obstacle course, “We Still 
Make ‘Em Like We Used To”; and “Men 
Wanted: Long Hours, Hard Work, Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed.” 

Tom’s day begins at 5 a.m., he is out on 
Interstate 95 by 6, although his job officially 
doesn't start until 8. But north of Shirling- 
ton, Route 95 narrows into two lanes because 
of road construction and after 6:30, when 
traffic slows to a bumper-to-bumper crawl to- 
ward the Pentagon, Tom feels you might as 
well forget it. 

As a result, Tom is in bed by 10 most 
nights. On weekends even before the baby 
came, he and Polly liked to stay home and 
relax, enjoying each other's company, watch- 
ing TV Sunday afternoons (both are pro- 
football fans) or going out for a drive. 

Both dislike citie#and rarely go into down- 
town Washington. Tom has promised to take 
Polly to dinner at the Jockey Club as soon as 
the baby is a little older. Their dislike of the 
city is not caused by fear of crime, says Tom. 

Most of Tom’s exercise comes at work. At 
11 a.m. he often goes to the Henderson Hall 
gym, changes into his shorts and sneakers and 
runs three miles up and back Highway 237. 
His weight has risen to 185 pounds since his 
168 in college and Tom has now entered the 
Marines “500 Club,” having clocked almost 
600 miles in 3-mile, 21-minute lunch-hour 
segments. After a sauna and shower he downs 
& bowl of soup and is back in the office by 
12:30. 

By 6 he is usually out of the office, giv- 
ing a major from the office a lift home. 
Marine headquarters is on a high slope and 
beyond the mammoth grey wings of the 
Pentagon and across the Potomac, the whole 
capital is laid out before you. The major 
is likely to joke, “With a couple of 155 rounds 
you could knock off 10,000 bureaucrats from 
here.” 

As a captain with eight years’ service, Tom 
receives about $1,000 a month plus $178 in 
quarters and subsistence allowances. Mort- 
gage payments and utilities take some $300 
a month but they spent less than $100 a 
month on food before the baby came, shop- 
ping at commissaries at Quantico or Ft. 
Myer every second Saturday. Running his 
just-paid-off $3,800 Oldsmobile Cutlass is 
their next biggest expense and most of their 
savings the past year have gone toward buy- 
ing furniture. 

Although he and Polly seldom go out 
in Washington, they enjoy attending the 
Evening Parade at the Marine Barracks in 
Southeast Washington. 

Tom still vividly remembers the last one 
of the year late in September. They were late 
and it was dark when they drove into the 
Navy yard to park. They had to run to catch 
a bus carrying guests to the Marine Bar- 
racks, passing by drab houses, shambled 
store fronts, dimly lit bars and abandoned 
buildings. 

A young Marine met them at the barracks 
gate, offering Polly his arm and escorting 
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them to bleacher seats on one side of the 
green quadrangle. The drum and bugle corps 
played a rousing Sousa march. 

Then a helicopter flew low over the roof- 
tops, beaming a searchlight into the near- 
by streets. It must have been the police, Tom 
thinks, but at the same time the drone of its 
rotors took him back to Vietnam, remember- 
ing how the Hueys came into an area and 
turned on their lights to hunt for Viet 
Cong. 

When the band started playing the famil- 
iar strains of “O-oh say can you see...” and 
Polly tugged at him to rise to his feet, his 
memories of Vietnam faded and he saw the 
rows of decorated Marines before him stand- 
ing at attention as a floodlight picked out 
the descending flag. 

Tom says that he will always remember 
that moment: the helicopter hovering over 
the city’s streets, the solemn young faces, the 
floodlit grass and the flag and the glory 
of the traditions of the place, all telling him 
that somewhere there awaits the grand old 
truth that unity and decency and frater- 
nity will replace division, darkness and fears. 

“Maybe there weren’t any rockets or bombs 
bursting in air,” he says. “But it was like 
hearing ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ played 
for the first time.” 


EUROPEAN SECURITY 
CONFERENCE 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1972 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing hope 
that the forthcoming European Security 
Conference will produce some meaning- 
ful agreements which will lead to lasting 
peace. At the same time it is important 
to note the dangers inherent in any 
agreement which might legitimize or lend 
formal recognition to the partition of 
East Central Europe or Germany. 

The memorandum submitted by the 
American Hungarian Federation to the 
President raises this question and a num- 
ber of other items which I believe should 
be seriously considered by our represent- 
atives. The oppression of the right of 
people of Europe to determine their own 
future cannot be sacrificed in the name 
of peace throughout Europe for that 
kind of oppression can only reduce the 
basic human rights of all people. Exist- 
ing boundaries, political situations and 
Russian domination of other nations 
must not be ratified at this conference. 

The European Security Conference 
should be viewed as a unique opportunity 
to find ways to lessen tensions and this 
does not mean a reduction of U.S. in- 
terests or activities in Europe. Our rec- 
ommendation made by the American 
Hungarian Federation is an expansion of 
the neutral area between the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact nations. Such an expansion 
could reduce tensions by reducing for- 
eign troops levels. In addition partici- 
pants in the Security Conference could 
discuss the feasibility and desirability of 
establishing international guarantees of 
their nonalinement, 

Such a zone of neutral nations could 
include Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and other 
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states. I hope that the President will 
consider very carefully both the warnings 
and the constructive suggestions made in 
the memorandum sent to him by the 
American Hungarian Federation. 


WAFERS AND STEEL 
HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know the pen is mightier than the 
sword, but who would ever have thought 
that ice cream wafers are more vital to 
our Nation’s economy than steel? 

I became aware of this startling fact 
this morning through an article in The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. Written by Mr. 
Jack Markowitz, the business editor, the 
item pertains to the ruling by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission that Canada is guilty 
of “dumping” ice cream wafers on our 
domestic market at less than fair value, 
thereby injuring the domestic industry. 
It has recommended the Canadian wafer 
be subject to special duties as punish- 
ment for this transgression of our trade 
laws. 

I commend the Commission on its “get 
tough” policy and for the speed with 
which it reacted to this crisis. The Com- 
mission only received the case November 
1, held a public hearing on December 14 
and issued its edict on February 1. 

Now if it could only find time from its 
pressing business to look at the matter 
of steel imports, a $2 billion trade deficit 
and 600,000 lost jobs. Oh well, that is 
the way the wafer crumbles. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting Mr. Mark- 
owitz’ article into the Recorp and urge 
my colleagues to read it: 

Hır THOSE Imports? Easy as PIE 
(By Jack Markowitz) 

The days go by and still there is no agree- 
ment limiting steel imports into the U.S. 
but let no one think the powers in 
Washington “don’t care.” In a flash they 
strike when their cause is just. 

Take the growing menace described in 
tariff investigation No. AA1921-83. 

“It is ironically funny,” writes a steel exec- 
utive, appending a news release from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, “that our dear Admin- 
istration in Washington finds that ice cream 
sandwich wafers from Canada are causing 
economic injury to the United States—and 
can’t see what is happening in steel (where 
tens of thousands are unemployed)! Oh, 
Boy.” 

ARA enough, the news release dated Feb. 
1—and suspiciously missed by the front 
pages of the land—says the Tariff Commis- 
sion notified the Secretary of the Treasury 
that “an industry in the United States is 
being injured by reason of imports from 
Canada of ice cream sandwich wafers sold 
at less than fair value.” 

As a result of this “dumping” the Cana- 
dian crumblies will be subject to special 
duties. 

The investigation stemmed from a com- 
plaint by Wafer Sales Corp., of Fort Lee, 
N.J. The tariff commission took the case only 
last Nov. 1, held a public hearing Dec. 14, 
and issued its tough decision Feb, 1. 

Take that, you unfair foreign competitors! 
(And we'll get around to steel’s 600,000 jobs 
and $2 billion trade deficit one of these 
days, just you wait.) 
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PRESIDENT’S INTEREST IN AFRICA 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, in 
January Mrs. Richard Nixon returned 
from a three-nation tour of Africa that 
has awarded her accolades from the 
American press and the esteem of Afri- 
can leaders, once again emphasizing the 
President’s personal interest in Africa 
and her peoples. 

As Vice President, Mr. Nixon and his 
wife visited eight African countries. In 
1960, he sent the Honorable William 
Rogers as the first Secretary of State 
to make an official visit to that conti- 
nent. Since July of 1969, David Newson, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, in the course of his duties, 
has made six trips to Africa, covering 37 
of the 42 independent nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues yet 
another demonstration of the President’s 
interest. Since taking office, President 
Nixon has met with 17 African heads of 
state. I place them in the Recor for 
your consideration: 

PRESIDENTIAL MEETINGS WITH AFRICANS 

March 5, 1969: President Zinsou, Dahomey, 
private. 

EISENHOWER FUNERAL 

March 31, 1969: President Khama, Bots- 
wana, private. President Bourguiba Tunisia 
private. 

May 19, 1969: Prime Minister Stevens- 
Sierra Leone, private. 

July 8-9, 1969: Emperor Selassie—Ethio- 
pia, state. 

U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY, NEW YORK 

September 18, 1969: Prime Minister Ram- 
goolam, Mauritius, private. 

October 6, 1969: Prime Minister Egal, 
Somalia private. 

October 9 1969: President Ahidjo Came- 
roon and President of the OAU private. 

October 20 1969: Prime Minister Busia 
Ghana private. 

June 4 1970: 
Morocco private. 

August 4 1970: President Mobutu Zaire 
state. 


Prime Minister Laraki 


U.N. 25TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


October 24, 1970: President Tombalbaye, 
Chad; President Maga, Dahomey; Emperor 
Selassie, Ethiopia; Prime Minister Busia, 
Ghana; President Culd Daddah, Mauritania; 
Prime Minister Ramgoolam, Mauritius; 
Prime Minister Laraki, Morocco; Prime Min- 
ister Diouf, Senegal; President Lamizana, 
Upper Volta. 

October 25, 1970: Emperor Selassie, Ethi- 
opia, private. 

April 15, 1971: Prime Minister Laraki, Mo- 
rocco, private. 

June 18, 1971: President Senghor, Sene- 
gal, private. 

September 28, 1971: President Culd Dad- 
dah, Mauritania, and President of the OAU, 
private. 

November 4, 1971: Prime Minister Busia, 
Ghana, private. 

December 9, 
homey, private. 


Mr. Speaker, I place these considera- 
tions in the Recorp to demonstrate that 
the President does indeed take a real in- 
terest in the affairs of Africa and her peo- 
ples. I also take this opportunity to en- 
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courage the President in a policy of 
political awareness of African issues. 
And, Mr. Speaker, I invite the President 
to share his views concerning that great 
continent with the American people and 
with the Congress more often. 

It is a fact as pointed out by several 
U.S. officials lately that in terms of pri- 
ority, Africa has been, in many ways, 
“the forgotten continent.” This is in no 
way in indictment of any official party, 
but rather a frank appraisal of the ex- 
tent of U.S. interest in Africa relative to 
its interests in the rest of the world. 

Due, however, to many factors, Africa 
is coming more and more out of the shad- 
ows of American consideration. The 
changing nature of foreign aid, a new 
system of credits to developing countries 
proposed by the President, increasing 
American interests in the extractive in- 
dustries in African countries, uncertainty 
in the Indian Ocean—all of these factors 
bespeak an increasing American interest 
in Africa, of the Peace Corps, the long 
tradition of missionary and relief sery- 
ices—here I include the laudable work 
done by the Christian Reform Church 
of Holland, Mich., in Nigeria—and the 
activities of various African-oriented 
groups in the United States, as examples 
of humanitarian involvement on the part 
of Americans. 

And this trend is unlikely to reverse 
itself. There is a growing African constit- 
uency in the United States shown by the 
number of new African studies programs 
in universities across the country, the 
greater identity with Africa felt by many 
black Americans, the expansion through- 
out much of Africa of American business 
interest and influence, and the ever- 
greater contact between African and 
American statesmen. In this last respect, 
the list of meetings held by the President 
with African heads of state is important 
evidence. It is worthwhile to note that 
in the 5 short months following the fact- 
finding mission I took to Africa last sum- 
mer, I personally have met with more 
than 25 African diplomats and members 
of African interest groups. I have been 
party, both in person and represented by 
James F. McClelland of my staff, to 
various African meetings, the most recent 
of which was the Conference of African 
and American Representatives in Lusaka, 
Zambia. And I can attest to the increas- 
ingly impressive level not only of official 
and public representation, but also of so- 
phistication and candor in evaluating is- 
sues and proposing policy. 

In advocating an intensified practical 
awareness of African issues, one must not 
overlook the central determinant—that 
of Africa itself. It has been a politically 
long and economically tortuous teething 
period for Africa over the past decade. It 
is only during this period that a majority 
of African States has gained their inde- 
pendence. Africa is fast coming of age 
as political euphoria is displaced by the 
rigors of mature economic assessment 
and planning. But the real progress 
achieved by many African countries need 
not be underrated. The potential for in- 
creasing political and economic stability 
and attendant growth, cannot be strong- 
ly enough underscored. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
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President on his continuing interest in 
the Africa of today. I urge that he inten- 
sify his efforts to insure America a bene- 
ficial role in what will surely be a most 
dynamic Africa in the not too distant 
future, 


“ASK CONGRESS,” BIPARTISAN 
HOUSE TV PROGRAM GREAT SUC- 
CESS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
essential ingredients of an effective par- 
ticipatory democracy is a smooth flow of 
communications between the citizenry 
and its elected officials. In this modern 
age, there are many technological ad- 
vances which can help facilitate that 
crucial give-and-take, and one of the 
more important of these advances is tele- 
vision. 

This is why I have been pleased by the 
great success of a nonprofit, public af- 
fairs television show filmed right here in 
our own House of Representatives studio. 
I refer to “Ask Congress,” a nonpartisan 
production on which the distinguished 
minority leader and I have each appeared 
three times in the past year. 

“Ask Congress” was the creation of our 
colleague from New York (Mr. WoLFF) 
and has had the deserved support of 
both parties here in the House. The pur- 
pose of the production is not to make 
money, nor to promote partisan or indi- 
vidual interests. Rather it is to provide 
an important and welcome step in the 
effective communication between the 
Members of this body and the American 
people. 

The format of “Ask Congress” is de- 
signed precisely to accomplish this goal of 
effective communication. Each week two 
distinguished Members of the House, one 
from each party, appear on the program 
to answer questions sent in from viewers 
across the country. The questions are 
presented by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wotrr) who has undertaken 
to develop this show for the sole purpose 
of fostering greater understanding 
throughout the country about the work- 
ings of Congress. 

The questions fit into two basic areas: 
major pending national issues and con- 
gressional procedures. “Ask Congress” 
has been shown during the past year in 
many cities, and the response which has 
been received from the viewing audience 
has been most rewarding. 

There are two main points which must 
be remembered when considering the im- 
portant contribution to public under- 
standing which “Ask Congress” provides: 
the program is nonprofit—as videotapes 
are made available to interested stations 
on a cost basis; and the show is non- 
partisan. Very carefully, steps are taken 
to make certain that both parties are 
equally represented. 

During the past year almost every 
committee chairman and scores of sub- 
committee chairmen have appeared on 
the show along with their ranking minor- 
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ity members. Also, members with special 
areas of expertise have appeared to an- 
swer viewer questions about their spe- 
cialties. 

In order that the diversity and strength 
of the guests who have appeared on “Ask 
Congress” might be properly recognized, 
I shall include at the end of my remarks 
& list of all the guests who have appeared 
on “Ask Congress.” 

I want to say in conclusion that I ap- 
preciate, as I am sure all our colleagues 
appreciate, the valuable and worthwhile 
addition which “Ask Congress” has pro- 
vided to the effective flow of communica- 
tion between those of us here on Capitol 
Hill and the American people. Our thanks 
go to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WotrFr) for giving of himself so that this 
might succeed and to the stations which 
have presented “Ask Congress” as a pub- 
lic service. I look forward to the day 
when “Ask Congress” will be seen in every 
major city in every State in the Union. 

The guest list follows: 


List of GUESTS WHO HAVE APPEARED ON “ASK 
ConGREss” 

Hon. Joseph P. Addabbo of New York, 
Hon. Carl Albert of Oklahoma. 
Hon. John B. Anderson of Illinois. 
Hon. William R. Anderson of Tennessee. 
Hon, Alphonso Bell of California. 
Hon. John L. Blatnik of Minnesota. 
Hon. Hale Boggs of Louisiana. 
Hon. Bob Bergland of Minnesota. 
Hon. Clarence J. Brown of Ohio. 
Hon. John Buchanan of Alabama. 
Hon. Hugh L, Carey of New York. 
Hon. Tim Lee Carter of Kentucky. 
Hon. Emanuel Celler of New York. 
Hon. Philip M. Crane of Illinois. 
Hon. John Dellenback of Oregon, 
Hon. Ronald V. Dellums of California. 
Hon. David W. Dennis of Indiana. 
Hon. Edward J. Derwinski of Illinois. 
Hon, John D. Dingell of Michigan. 
Hon. Robert F. Drinan of Massachusetts. 
Hon. Pierre S. du Pont of Delaware. 
Hon. Bob Eckhardt of Texas, 
Hon. John N. Erlenborn of Illinois. 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York. 
Hon. Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Gerald R. Ford of Michigan. 
Hon. Edwin B. Forsythe of New Jersey. 
Hon. Bill Frenzel of Minnesota. 
Hon. James G. Fulton of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Nick Galifianakis of North Carolina. 
Hon. John P. Hammerschmidt of Arkansas. 
Hon. Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays of Ohio. 
Hon. F. Edward Hébert of Louisiana, 
Hon. Chet Holifield of California, 
Hon, Frank Horton of New York. 
Hon. William L. Hungate of Missouri. 
Hon. Joseph E. Karth of Minnesota. 
Hon. Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin. 
Hon. Robert McClory of Illinois. 
Hon. Paul N. McCloskey of California. 
Hon. Jack H. McDonald of Michigan. 
Hon. Wilbur Mills of Arkansas. 
Hon. William S. Moorhead of Pennsylvania. 
Hon, F. Bradford Morse of Massachusetts. 
Hon. Charles A. Mosher of Ohio. 
Hon. John E. Moss of California. 
Hon. John M. Murphy of New York. 
Hon, Morgan F. Murphy of Illinois. 
Hon. Lucien N. Nedzi of Michigan. 
Hon. Thomas R. O'Neill, Jr., of Massachu- 

setts. 
Hon. Claude Pepper of Florida. 
Hon. Jerry L. Pettis of California. 
Hon. Otis G. Pike of New York. 
Hon. Bertram L. Podell of New York. 
Hon. Roman C. Pucinski of Illinois. 
Hon. Albert H. Quie of Minnesota. 
Hon. Thomas F. Railsback of Illinois. 
Hon. Charles B. Rangel of New York. 
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Hon. Ogden R. Reid of New York. 

Hon. Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, 

Hon. Donald W. Riegle, Jr., of Michigan. 
Hon. Benjamin S. Rosenthal of New York. 
Hon. Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois. 

Hon. John H. Rousselot of California. 
Hon, William R. Roy of Kansas. 

Hon. John G. Schmitz of California. 
Hon. Henry P. Smith of New York. 

Hon. Gene Snyder of Kentucky. 

Hon. Harley O. Staggers of West Virginia. 
Hon, J. William Stanton of Ohio. 

Hon. Robert H. Steele of Connecticut. 
Hon. William A. Steiger of Wisconsin, 
Hon. Louis Stokes of Ohio. 

Hon. Olin E, Teague of Texas. 

Hon. Fletcher Thompson of Georgia. 
Hon. Morris V. Udall of Arizona. 

Hon. Guy Vander Jagt of Michigan. 

Hon. Charles A. Vanik of Ohio. 

Hon. Joseph P. Vigorito of Pennsylvania, 
Hon. Joe D. Waggonner, Jr., of Louisiana, 
Hon. Jerome R. Waldie of California, 
Hon, Charles W. Whalen, Jr., of Ohio. 
Hon. Charles E. Wiggins of California. 
Hon. Bob Wilson of California. 

Hon. Larry Winn, Jr., of Kansas, 

Hon, Lester L. Wolff of New York. 
Hon..Clement J. Zablocki of Wisconsin. 


KLEPPE RESHAPING SBA 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 
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Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1972, the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune highlighted many of the efforts 
of SBA Administrator Thomas Kleppe to 
make the Small Business Administration 
more effective and efficient. Mr. Kleppe’s 
efforts are deserving of the attention of 
all Members of Congress, and I commend 
to you the following article: 

KLEPPE RESHAPING SBA BUREAUCRACY 
(By Al McConagha) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Thomas Kleppe, who 
made his own bundle that way in North Da- 
kota, sounds like a cheer leader for Ameri- 
ca’s 8.2 million owners of small businesses. 

The words came snapping across a huge 
desk high in a Washington office building: 

“The small businessman? The small busi- 
nessman is the strength and support of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

“The small businessman is the exponent 
of the free enterprise system. Small business, 
that’s the name of the private enterprise 
system in this country.” The phrases are 
quick and crisp. 

But the speaker is more than just an en- 
thusiastic booster of the nation’s small en- 
trepreneurs. As administrator of the Small 
Business Administration (SBA), he is also 
their principal troubleshooter. Moreover, 
congressional experts monitoring the work of 
the SBA feel he has been notably effective 
in his first year in the post. “Maybe the best 
administrator in the past five years,” said a 
Democratic staff member. 

Kleppe, a former two-term GOP congress- 
man from North Dakota, came to SBA in 
January 1971 after an unsuccessful attempt 
to unseat Sen. Quentin Burdick, D-N.D., in 
the 1970 election. 

Kleppe, also a former mayor of Bismarck, 
N.D., Knows small business. His association 
with Gold Seal Co., a manufacturer of 
bleaches and waxes, is the principal source 
of a fortune estimated at over $3 million. 

At 29 he was vice-president of that Bis- 
marck firm and nine years later became its 
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president. He also was a vice-president and 
a director of J. M. Dain and Co., a Minneap- 
olis investment banking firm (later involved 
in a merger that created Dain, Kalman and 
Quail, Inc.). 

An experienced loan officer, Kleppe became 
a manager of a small North Dakota bank at 
the age of 21. He previously worked in a 
country grain elevator operated by his father 
near Kintyre, N.D. 

Kleppe went to Valley City, N.D., High 
School and dropped out of Valley City 
Teachers College after a year. Now he and 
his wife live in a Maryland suburb of Wash- 
ington. They have four children. 

The agency he took over had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the least effective in 
Washington. One reason was that since 1954 
the average tenure of administrators was 14 
months. 

The post had been used as a way station. 
“A political repository,” Kleppe calls it. And 
the impact on employee morale was disas- 
trous: “You never knew what policy was,” 
said one bureaucrat. “It always changed the 
next day.” 

Kleppe has sought to improve that atti- 
tude. To do so, he has used everything from 
shaking hands in the elevator to recognizing 
the in-house awards system. 

He purposely violated the bureaucratic 
law of empire building. When he took over, 
agency staff members already filled one 10- 
story building and were starting to fill 
another. 

Kleppe gave up the space in the second 
building and sent the employees to the field: 
“Decentralization of government is near and 
dear to me,” he said. “We need government 
near the people. That's where the action is.” 

The SBA was likewise legend for its red 
tape. Banks hesitated to become involved in 
the agency’s glacial processing. On occasions 
it took six months and 42 loan application 
forms to get one of the agency’s federally 
guaranteed loans. 

Kleppe reduced the forms to two and re- 
organized the system. If a bank doesn’t re- 
ceive a response on a loan application within 
three days, it may consider the loan ap- 
proved. 

Besides guaranteeing bank credit—#$1.1 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1971—the SBA lends money di- 
rectly. This latter program had, in Kleppe’s 
words, “gone down to zilch” before he arrived. 

Intrigued by the possibilities of this ave- 
nue of small business assistance, he super- 
vised the growth of these longer-term, lower- 
interest loans from $1.9 million in 1970 to 
$37.5 million in 1971. 

SBA is reasonably confident that it will be 
able to increase its loan ceiling from the 
present $2.2 billion to $3.1 billion by the be- 
ginning of the next fiscal year. 

Besides extending credit to businesses, SBA 
makes disaster loans. This amounted to $300 
million in 1971. The agency also provides 
management assistance and distributes some 
government procurement contracts. 

It is with these government contracts that 
the agency has geen able to make the great- 
est advances in what has become one of the 
most controversial areas of its activity—aid 
to minority business. 

The SBA arranged for $66 million in 811 
government contracts to minority businesses 
in 1971. This compares with 196 minority 
contracts, valued at $22.2 million, in 1970 and 
30 contracts, worth $8.9 million, in 1969. 

The agency also made 25 percent more 
loans to minority applicants last year and 
the total amount—$213 million—represented 
a 33-percent increase over the previous year, 

Kleppe, well aware of the emotional aspect 
of this part of the SBA program, diplomati- 
cally confines his characterization of this 
advance to saying, “It’s a 13-year-old pro- 
gram that offers heavy inducements of fed- 
eral money to obtain private support for 
small firms. The number of SBICs, however, 
declined 50 percent in the past five years. 
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To help this program, Kleppe authorized 
the selling of $30 million in debt obligations 
of SBICs to an underwriting group last May. 
This was similar to a debenture or negotiable 
note, 

As he presided over this 12 months of 
growth and renewal, Kleppe insisted he has 
no ambitions beyond the agency. He is selling 
his North Dakota house and now seems to 
have no political interest there. 

And people are beginning to believe him 
when he says, quickly, crisply, “There is so 
much good we can do here. Everything we 
do is to help people. What greater job is 
there for anybody?” 

The administrator’s efforts also focused on 
attempts to stabilize and strengthen small 
business investment companies (SBIC). 
These are government-licensed private in- 
vestment firms, 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I know my 
colleagues in this House are well enough 
aware of the current deplorable situa- 
tion in aerospace employment, and I 
will not therefore belabor this issue. 

What I am doing is presenting what 
is, to my mind, a very cogent and ob- 
jective look at this situation recently 
presented to the California State Legis- 
lature by Dr. Robert R. Parry of the 
Security Pacific National Bank. Dr. 
Parry’s remarks reveal a rather refresh- 
ing acceptance of certain realities, and 
I commend it to my colleagues who are 
concerned as I am with developing a 
responsible resolution of this continu- 
ing crisis: 

REMARKS BY DR. ROBERT T. PARRY 

(Nore.—I should like to acknowledge the 
invaluable assistance of John H. Owens, As- 
sistant Vice President, and Norman K. Jay, 
Research Analyst, in the preparation of 
these remarks.) 

I appreciate the opportunity to meet with 
this committee and to present remarks that 
may be useful in identifying the problems 
and challenges now confronting California’s 
extensive aerospace industries which are 
mainly clustered in Southern California. 
Because of the Bank's long-standing inter- 
est in the California economy, we believe 
we can provide a body of economic data 
which may be useful to the committee in 
its deliberations on this important issue. 

Aerospace—a term designating a vast and 
complex business giant—has been the 
foundation of Southern California’s econ- 
omy for three decades. World War II brought 
the great aircraft boom to California. Large 
amounts of capital poured into the State, 
as plants were constructed or expanded from 
the pre-war infant industry. Skilled and un- 
skilled workers entered Southern California 
from every state in the Union, but partic- 
ularly from the South and Midwest. The 
airplane had become a major weapon and 
Southern California’s aircraft industry, for 
the first time, became a volume manufac- 
turer. 

After the war, the industry shifted to 
electronics and in 1958 this development 
was spurred by the drive into space with 
the creation of NASA. Emphasis was not 
placed on quantity, but quality. This shift 
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meant changes in the work force. The com- 
plexity of missile and space projects meant 
a growing proportion of engineers, scientists 
and highly skilled technicians. The South- 
ern California area became a major research 
center with the greatest concentration of 
mathematicians, scientists, engineers and 
skilled technicians in the United States. 

The term aerospace refers specifically to 
four industry subgroups which have in com- 
mon the requirement of highly advanced and 
specialized skills. The industry groups in- 
clude (1) aircraft and parts; (2) electrical 
machinery, equipment and supplies; (3) ord- 
mance and accessories; and (4) scientific in- 
struments and parts. 

Through the decade of the sixties, the 
transformation of the aircraft industry into 
the present day aircraft—missile—electronics 
complex continued under conditions of rapid 
population growth and industrialization, Be- 
tween 1960 and the end of 1967, the number 
of wage and salary workers employed in the 
defense oriented industries in the Southern 
California area increased from 384,900 to an 
all-time peak of 500,300. In 1967, this group 
of industries account for 4344 percent of all 
manufacturing employment and 11 percent 
of total civilian employment in the ten coun- 
ty Southern California region where the in- 
dustry is concentrated to the greatest degree. 

But, the industry proved vulnerable. After 
suffering a four year decline, aerospace now 
accounts for slightly over one-third of this 
area’s manufacturing employment, and about 
one-fourteenth of total employment. 

Aerospace is a capital goods industry. As 
such, it is extremely sensitive to economic 
conditions and to the business community’s 
expectations of what capital needs may be 
several years hence. It has been generally 
true that capital goods industries suffer rela- 
tively more during periods of recession than 
has been the case in the service producing 
and lighter manufacturing industries. 

The situation in Southern California’s 
aerospace industry is unique among capital 
goods industries. The local aerospace indus- 
try’s largest single customer is the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The government's 
needs and wants are not necesarily influenced 
by the rise and fall of the business cycle. In 
the past, this factor has provided a degree of 
stability to the industry. During the most 
recent business reversal, however, simulta- 
neous cutbacks in government expenditures 
have added to the downward swing. 

These spending cutbacks in the areas of 
military and space hardware, coupled with 
the particular difficulties of the airlines and 
the general slowdown of the economy have 
had dramatic effects on the local aerospace 
industry. As mentioned earlier, at its high 
point in December 1967, the industry em- 
ployed 500,300 people in Southern California. 
In four years, aerospace employment has 
dwindled to 344,700, a loss of nearly 156,000. 

While general business conditions are pick- 
ing up, NASA and the Department of Defense 
are experiencing severe budgetary pressures. 
This belt-tightening leaves much of the spe- 
cialized aerospace complex of workers with 
too little work and no real promise for size- 
able new contracts in the next year or so, It 
now appears highly unlikely that aerospace 
employment in the foreseeable future will 
rebound to the levels reached four years ago. 
In any case, this area's reliance on that one 
industry will not be as great as it has been 
in the past. 

Such is the plight of the massive industry 
that has spawned great growth in California 
in the past, but now is a major contributor 
to the area’s unemployment problems, Even 
though current employment statistics are in- 
dicating a halt in the long-term declining 
trend of aerospace employment, considerable 
unemployment still exists in the industry. 
These unemployed workers are a great con- 
cern to California. With regard to the plight 
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of the aerospace workers, it has been sug- 
gested that we could and should utilize their 
technological capabilities for a variety of 
nondefense applications, .ancluded here would 
be work on such projects as water and air pol- 
lution control, urban development, crime 
control, urban ground transportation and 
oceanography. It seems likely, however, that 
only a relatively small proportion of former 
aerospace workers could apply their skills to 
urban environmental problems, The current 
demand in that area is for scientists and en- 
gineers, but less than 25 percent of all aero- 
space workers in California are in that clas- 
sification. Furthermore, not all aerospace sci- 
entists and engineers would be suited for en- 
vironmental engineering. It may be naive, 
therefore, to assume that the environmental 
issue will provide a panacea for the ills of the 
aerospace industry, especially in the short 
run. 

What recourse, therefore, is available for 
the unemployed aerospace worker? From 4a 
purely economic standpoint, the national 
economy benefits if workers are mobile and 
seek work where it exists. Of course, such 
mobility on the part of the worker could be 
detrimental to California and its stated goal 
of retaining this skilled work force as intact 
as possible. But, as distasteful as it may 
sound, there are certain indications that the 
unemployed aerospace worker has become 
mobile. The Lockheed Company, bolstered by 
federal loan guarantees, has now entered an 
accelerated production phase of its Tristar 
airbus program. To meet their plans, a mod- 
erate call back program for laid-off em- 
ployees was instituted recently. The company 
encountered difficulty in obtaining qualified 
workers. This suggests that many workers 
either have found alternative employment 
that satisfied their requirements and have 
no desire to return to aerospace, or have left 
the area, 

Of course, the trend is negligible so far and 
is to be expected after such a lengthy lay- 
off. A substantial portion of the work force 
remains unemployed and aerospace techni- 
clans comprise a large portion of the unem- 
ployed workers. 

If aerospace unemployment remains rela- 
tively high and alternative employment does 
not exist, what is the answer? The responsi- 
bility for both short-term and long-term so- 
lutions appears to return to the aerospace 
corporations, I have covered their expecta- 
tions for the future in general terms, but let 
us look at them in more detail. Let me say 
at the start, the picture is not good. 

Starting with defense expenditures by the 
Government, California in the past has re- 
ceived as high as 24.0 percent of the total 
Department of Defense prime contract 
awards, The percetnage has declined steadily 
to 19 percent, as contract awards to California 
corporation declined from $6.8 billion in 
1968 to an estimated $5.0 billion in 1971. 
The year 1972 evidenced no appreciable in- 
crease in total awards to California or even 
the Nation. The fiscal 1973 budget request 
has allocated $83.4 billion for Pentagon 
spending, a rise of $6.3 billion over fiscal 
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1972. However, $4.1 bililon of that rise is 
earmarked for pay hikes. Actual spending 
during the fiscal year starting July 1 would 
total $76.5 billion, up only $700 million from 
the estimate for the curent fiscal year. The 
balance of the authorization would be spent 
in future years. 

The total amount of the budget seems 
large out of context, but, defense spending 
outlays account for 30% of the Federal 
Budget, a 23 year low, and 6.4% of the Gross 
National Product, a 22 year low. The most 
noteworthy project in the new budget appears 
to be ULMS (Underwater Launched Missile 
System) with a fiscal year budget of $942.2 
million. Lockheed Aircraft and General 
Dynamics both will benefit from the added 
emphasis in fiscal 1973. Budget authority has 
been asked for several new programs, the 
bulk of which are Navy procurements. 

Little of these programs will filter into Cali- 
fornia, Other projects with long lasting im- 
pact will help the California aerospace in- 
dustry moderately. Portions of the ABM, 
Minuteman, AWACS (Advanced Warning and 
Control System) and the Cheyenne Heli- 
copter will help California’s struggling sero- 
space industry over the lean period. The 
intermediate term may provide a moderate 
growth in employment with an expansion of 
the B-1 Program, for which a local division 
of North American Rockwell holds the prime 
contract. Further benefits will occur if, and 
when, the program reaches the production 
phase. Belt-tightening remains the rule for 
defense procurements, Long-term projections 
are highly unreliable. Many variables have 
to be considered, nof the least being public 
sentiment about the military and its expendi- 
tures. Aging and obsolescent hardware, how- 
ever, has caused the military to push hard 
for new systems by the mid-1970’s. If they 
are successful, only then can a real gain in 
employment be realized. 

NASA expenditures have been cut to about 
half of their 1965 level. Furthermore, Cali- 
fornia’s percentage of the total has dwindled 
from 50 percent to 30 percent recently. The 
Apollo Program has been wound down 
appreciably and other programs, such as 
Mars exploration, have been extended. 

Only $0.7 billion in NASA contracts can be 
expected in 1972 compared with the 1965 
volume of $1.8 billion. The new budget re- 
quests for NASA are little changed from the 
1972 outlays, as many other projects have 
been postponed or scrapped in order to push 
the Space Shuttle Program. The competition 
for this lucrative contract is tough. Three 
gerospace companies with local facilities 
(McDonnell-Douglas, Lockheed, and North 
American Rockwell) are deeply involved in 
the preliminary studies for the ultimate bid, 
the value of which could reach $10-$14 
billion, 

It is estimated that approximately 50,000 
workers could be involved in the project by 
1980, half of those in California. Further, if 
California is selected for either launch or re- 
covery site, additional benefits will result. It 
should be noted that the full benefits of the 
Space Shuttle Program are a decade ahead. 
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Employment in the next few years in Califor- 


“nia will be 2500 to 3000 workers (5000 to 


6000 Nationally) on the program. Also, as 
the manned exploration programs are phased 
out, total NASA employment through the 
1980’s will be little changed from current 
levels. 

Big hurdles are yet to come. Politically, 
the Space Shuttle Program may be as contro- 
versial as the SST was. California will be 
anxiously awaiting the upcoming Congres- 
sional vote on the budget. If the program is 
approved, other areas of the country remain 
as depressed as California and will strive to 
obtain as much of the project as possible. 

The airlines are another big question 
mark. The current production of wide bodied 
jets in Southern California is helping to sus- 
tain aerospace industry employment at cur- 
rent levels. There is, however, much conjec- 
ture concerning the ultimate marketability 
and profitability of these planes. With the 
phasing down of purchases of first genera- 
tion jets (DC-8 and 707) and their variants 
at the end of the 1960’s, the market ap- 
peared to be moving smoothly toward the 
large scale production of the new generation 
wide-bodied jets. But the airline picture has 
since turned from high profits and capital 
expansion in 1969 to net losses, curtailed 
capital expenditures and severe cash flow 
problems. Travel by businessmen during the 
recession dropped from 60 to 50 percent of all 
passenger revenue miles. Due to over-capac- 
ity, average loads dropped to below 50 per- 
cent. Fifty percent capacity is regarded as 
the break-even point. This is hardly a mar- 
ket conducive to new airplanes. Many air- 
lines have defaulted on options for the new 
wide bodied jets, lowering the potential pro- 
duction run. The major hope for the success 
of the DC-10 and L-1011 rests on the future 
profitability of the airlines. If labor costs can 
be contained, and the expected rise in rev- 
enue passenger mileage materializes, a longer 
production run of the new jets may still be 
achieved, 

That is the future we see for the aerospace 
industry from our present perspective. I must 
emphasize that last point, however, because 
change appears to be the main hope for the 
industry and the worker. Many companies 
have delved into new fields and markets. But 
after generations of dealing with govern- 
ment, the industry has been hampered by 
& lack of marketing experience in the pri- 
vate sector. The technology exists to permit 
entry into industrial and consumer related 
fields with definitely worthwhile projects; 
however, this lack of marketing expertise is 
& major stumbling block. Once gained, 
though, a successful diversification program 
can salvage the aerospace industry and in- 
crease its ability to weather economic 
reversals, 

An industry in which the emphasis has 
moved from aircraft manufacture to space 
exploration in just over a decade can con- 
ceivably change again. Such a change is 
mandatory for the success of the industry— 
and California's technologically oriented 
workers. 
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WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS IN DEFENSE-ORIENTED INDUSTRIES—Continued 


Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Oxnard-Ventura 

San Bernardino-Riverside____ 

San Diego 


[In thousands} 
WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING 


58.8 
722.6 


6.5 
34.6 
70.7 
9 
2 


7 
902.9 


Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Oxnard-Ventura 

San Bernardino-Riverside__ 

San Diego. 

Santa Barbara... 


7-county metropolitan area 


80.7 
311.7 
77.6 


3,707.7 


3,433.7 3,586.1 


3,822.0 3,934.2 4,154.4 4,299.4 4,474.9 4,671.2 4,674.7 


DEFENSE-ORIENTED EMPLOYMENT AS A PERCENT OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach. 
Oxnard-Ventura 

San Bernardino-Riverside__ 

San Diego 


Metropolitan area 


Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Oxnard-Ventura 

San Bernardino-Riverside. 
San Diego 


Source: Department of Industrial Relations, Department of Human Resources Development. 


TRIBUTE TO TURNER 
ROBERTSON 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
as every Member of the House knows, 
during the recess of the Congress our 
great friend, Turner Robertson of North 
Carolina, retired as chief of pages for 
the House, after serving for many years 
in this capacity. 

Turner Robertson was a faithful and 
dedicated public servant of the House. 
He is personable, genial, and most cour- 
teous, polite, and always helpful. 

He was attentive not only to supervis- 
ing the work of the pages, but helpful in 
serving the Members of the Congress. 

He served long, faithfully and well. I 
know that his friends wish him the very 
best of good luck and success as he be- 
gins his retirement, which is richly de- 
served. 

We welcome and commend our new 
chief of pages, Mr. Jack Russ of Missis- 
sippi. I am sure he will serve in the finest 
traditions of the House and his pred- 
ecessor, Turner Robertson of North 
Carolina. 
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trical machinery, equipment and supplies (largely electronics); (2) ordnance and accessories 


(largely missiles and related equipment); (3) instruments and related products; and (4) 
Note: The defense oriented industries include 4 specific SIC classifications: (1) Elec- aircraft and parts. 


A HERO OF REVOLUTIONS 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Revolutionary War, many foreigners 
journeyed across the Atlantic and cast 
their lot with those colonists who were 
striving to achieve freedom in the New 
World. Some of these courageous indi- 
viduals had been denied freedom in their 
own homelands and viewed the American 
struggle as an opportunity to strike a 
blow against tyranny. 

The debt which America owes to these 
men can never be repaid. It is especially 
fitting that on February 12—the birthday 
of one of our greatest Presidents—Amer- 
icans should commemorate the birthday 
of a most remarkable soldier-patriot, 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a hero of revolu- 
tions in the United States and his native 
Poland. 

Kosciuszko, the son of Polish gentry, 
prepared himself for a military career by 
excelling in engineering and artillery 
strategy. In Paris, when he learned of 
the American Revolution in 1776, Kos- 
ciuszko sailed for America. He arrived 


in Philadelphia and offered his services 
to the infant nation. 

His work on fortifying the Delaware 
River earned for him a commission in the 
Continental Army and an assignment at 
Fort Ticonderoga in the spring of 1777. 
Noting the precarious position of this fort 
on Lake Champlain, Kosciuszko recom- 
mended the fortification of the mountain 
overlooking the fort. It is an interesting 
footnote to military tactics that the 
British later captured Ticonderoga by 
fortifying the very mountain the Polish 
engineer had noted. 

While attached to the army in the 
north, Kosciuszko contributed to the in- 
strumental and decisive battle at Sara- 
toga through a brilliant choice of battle- 
fields and erection of fortifications. In 
1778 he directed the fortifications of 
West Point—the major American mili- 
tary encampment in the Northern States. 
Moving to the South in 1780, Kosciuszko 
fought in the bitter Carolinas campaign 
as both an engineer and a fierce cavalry 
officer, In recognition for his gallant 
service to the American cause, the Con- 
tinental Congress granted Kosciuszko 
American citizenship and a commission 
as brigadier general in October 1783. 

After the war, Kosciuszko chose to re- 
turn to his beloved Poland—already once 
partitioned and threatened on all sides 
by powerful neighbors—where he en- 
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listed in the fight to regain Polish in- 
dependence. In fact, he succeeded in 
temporarily freeing Warsaw from for- 
eign domination. 

Captured by the Russians in late 1794, 
Kosciuszko was imprisoned for 2 years 
and made one final trip to the United 
States before his death in 1817. 

In referring to Kosciuszko, Thomas 
Jefferson called him “as pure a son of 
liberty as I have known; and of that 
liberty which is to go to all and not to 
the few and rich alone.” 

Kosciuszko stands as a symbol of self- 
lessness which has always provided this 
country with greatness. He served both 
his native and adopted countries with 
distinction and deserves full recognition 
for his contribution to the American 
cause. 

It is fitting that we take this opportu- 
nity to highlight the recognition which 
is deserved by Kosciuszko and all the 
gallant Polish Americans who followed 
him to America to work and fight for 
freedom, and who have enriched and 
strengthened our heritage. 

To this end, I am introducing a bill 
today that would establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko home in Philadelphia as a na- 
tional historic site. 


ISRAEL AND HISTADRUT’S NEWEST 
TASK 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years, Histadrut has written a record on 
behalf of the Jewish people that will be 
remembered for generations yet to come. 

When the tiny Jewish state came into 
being against all odds, it was the concept 
of Histadrut which came to fruition just 
in time to play the most significant role 
in making that nation a viable political, 
social, and economic entity. 

As the persecuted remnants of the 
shattered Jewish communities of Europe 
poured into Israel, it was Histadrut that 
created a framework of reference for so 
many of them. It was Histadrut which 
grew from concept and embryo to reality 
under this awesome pressure. And the re- 
sponse from America played the most 
vital role of all in this developing sce- 
nario of a nation being born. 

Today Israel stands strong and inde- 
pendent, able to defend herself and even 
offer an example of free men governing 
themselves to other, less fortunate lands. 
It is the pride of that nation that Hista- 
drut has become the institution it is to- 
day. But this is no time for relaxation or 
back patting. 

In fact, the greatest challenge looms 
ahead in the days immediately before us. 
It comes, as have so many challenges 
menacing to the Jewish people and Israel, 
from the Soviet Union. 

From ancient days, anti-Semitism has 
grown lushly and luxuriantly in Russia, 
Today this situation is unchanged, al- 
though it assumes a variety of different 
guises. Although the pogroms of the days 
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of the czars are gone, they have been re- 
placed by many different kinds of perse- 
cution and discrimination. 

Rabbis are not trained. Free exercise 
of religion is forbidden Jews. Religious 
articles are not manufactured. Spies are 
in the synagogues. Discriminatory quotas 
are utilized to prevent Jews from attain- 
ing access to higher education. For each 
such item mentioned, there are several 
more, including the prison camp, jail, in- 
sane asylums, and the ultimate exile of 
Siberia and the penal colonies there. In 
all, it is a forbidding picture for the Jews 
of Russia. 

In the Western World, an outcry has 
gone up against the leaders of the 
U.S.S.R., demanding that they cease such 
tactics and allow the Russian Jewish 
community to live free of such persecu- 
tion or let them leave. The leaders of the 
Soviet state, desperately hungry for in- 
ternational respectability, can be influ- 
enced by international protest and pub- 
licity such protests receive. Under such 
ongoing pressure, much of it generated 
in the Congress and by members of orga- 
nizations such as Histadrut, there has 
been a significant relaxation of pressures. 

These easing policies have taken sev- 
eral forms. One is the allowing of Soviet 
Jews to live a little more freely and open- 
ly in defiance of the regime. The second, 
and most important, has been allowing 
thousands of these dissidents to apply for 
and receive exit permits to go to Israel, 
which is ready, eager, and willing to ac- 
cept them. 

I believe there is method to the Rus- 
sians’ madness. Let me relate to you how 
they have worked such a tactic in the 
past. Immediately after World War II, 
several million Poles wished to return to 
Poland, from which they had fied in the 
face of the Nazi conquest. After several 
years of exile and refuge of a sort in Rus- 
sia, their strongest wish was to return 
to Poland. Stalin cleverly withheld his 
permission, extending hope after hope 
to them for an early return. He waited 
until liberated Poland was at its weakest, 
and then all at once allowed all these peo- 
ple to return home in one immense flood 
of refugees. 

Of course, Poland was swamped by the 
onrushing presence of these people. In 
fact, so great was their impact that no 
resistance was put up when the Commu- 
nist regime was established. 

It is the observation of many observers 
that such a possibility is within the range 
of the probable today regarding the Rus- 
sian Jews and Israel. Each Russian Jew 
is an expensive proposition for Israel in 
terms of resettlement and daily living. 
Adjustment is difficult for many, and sig- 
nificant strain is being placed upon the 
slight resources of the Jewish state. 

Here is where the U.S. Congress, the 
American community and Histadrut 
comes into the picture, and they must 
enter it together. Israel simply cannot 
surmount this obstacle alone. If she were 
left alone in peace, it would not present 
a problem. Unfortunately, however, as 
we all know, she must spend precious dol- 
lars in order to stay alive and strong in 
the fact of the ring of enemies around 
her frontiers. 

A measure has been introduced in the 
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Congress to make available upwards of 
$85 million in U.S. assistance in order to 
help Israel resettle these poeple. As I 
have in the past, so I am presently sup- 
porting and cosponsoring this measure, - 
which is Mr. Muskie’s legislation in the 
Senate. 

Histadrut can and will lend its very 
considerable weight to the drive for ap- 
proval of this bill. In addition, Histadrut 
will also get its own effort underway here 
and abroad in order to bring into being 
other resources to aid Israel in this time 
of need. 

This is a quiet crisis. It is not attended 
by headlines of the banner type. Divi- 
sions of troops fortunately are not mass- 
ing along borders, poised to strike within 
a matter of hours. Nonetheless, the crisis 
is just as real and just as frightening. 

We all know what the situation really 
is. Israel has more than her share of 
enemies. The Soviets and the Arabs are 
always seeking to do deadly mischief. The 
United Nations always is eager to pass 
an anti-Israel resolution. If this cause is 
to prevail, and it must, it is incumbent 
upon a tightly knit alliance from the 
American community, Jewish institu- 
tions and Congress to work in close co- 
operation on a most diligent basis. This 
is the latest crisis, and I know Histadrut 
will not be found wanting. 


AIRFARE FLEXIBILITY 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention 
to an article which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 20 issue of the Staten Island, 
N.Y., Advance. 

Bylined by George A. Spater, chairman 
and president of American Airlines, the 
article traces the background of the con- 
tinuing plight of the Nation’s airline in- 
dustry as seen from the airline execu- 
tive suite. It also calls for more flexibility 
in the fares which the carriers can 
charge. Mr. Spater believes that “put- 
ting airlines back into the ratemaking 
business would foster some useful in- 
novations and would serve the public in- 
terest—not only from having economi- 
cally stronger airlines, but also from the 
greater experimentation wish promotion- 
al fares.” 

With proper safeguards, Mr. Spater’s 
proposals might well be a boon to the 
consumer, while improving the airlines’ 
prospects for prosperity. I believe this 
concept deserves our close study, and I 
insert the text of this column in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

AIRLINES REQUIRE MORE FLEXIBILITY ON FARES 
(By George A. Spater) 

Airline fares are one of the few costs that 
have held the line against inflation. Since 
1962, the consumer price level has increased 
over 35 per cent, while the average fare paid 
for air transportation continues to be 3.5 
per cent below the 1962 level. 


In the period after 1962, there were in- 
creases in the basic fares, but the average 
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fare paid by the passenger was held down 
by the many promotional fares offered to 
families, youths, vacationers, groups travel- 
ing together, and people traveling at times 
of low demand. By 1968, the average fare 
paid was 14 per cent below the 1962 level. 

In 1968, it became apparent that the air- 
lines would be forced to seek higher fares. 
Labor and material costs were soaring, com- 
petition among the carriers was heightened 
and productivity gains (which had occurred 
when the more economical jet-powered air- 
craft replaced piston-powered aircraft) slack- 
ened appreciably as replacement was com- 
pleted. 

By late 1969, the recession had drastically 
slowed traffic growth and by 1970 brought it 
to a complete halt. Traffic in 1971 will be 
only one per cent-two per cent above the 
1970 level. This compares to annual growth 
rates in the 1960s, which averaged some 15 
per cent. 

Inflationary cost increases and the slow- 
down in traffic hit the airlines at a critical 
time. Simultaneously, the airlines received 
delivery of wide-bodied equipment which 
had been ordered in 1966. Because of the dou- 
bling of the seating in these planes, it be- 
came difficult to hold down capacity increas- 
es. The lack of traffic growth, combined with 
the transition to larger-sized planes, caused 
@ severe decline in the percentage of pas- 
senger seats that could be sold. 

Airline managements were acutely aware 
of these problems and began cost-cutting 
and capacity reduction programs, Permis- 
sion to increase fares, however, could not be 
obtained within the time and in the amount 
needed to stem the severe drain on profits. 

This regulatory lag, on top of the infla- 
tionary pressures, the lack of traffic growth 
and the introduction of larger new aircraft 
caused the 11 domestic trunkline carriers to 
lose some $87 million before taxes in 1970. 

Cost reductions, some modest fare relief 
and improved traffic growth in the last quar- 
ter, will enable the 11 domestic trunks to 
show & small pretax profit of some $25 mil- 
lion in 1971. 

While this turnaround in carrier profits is 
encouraging, there continues to be a need 
for changes in the fare regulation of the 
industry. Carriers must be given more flex- 
ibility with the fares they charge. 

The traditional economic process in the 
United States provides that competition, the 
give and take between rivals, and the inter- 
play between the producer and the customer, 
determines prices. We believe that appli- 
cation of this process to airline fare-setting 
would be beneficial to all. 

Under this process, the government would 
act if a proposed rate were unlawful because 
it was preferential or discriminatory. It 
would also act if a proposed rate were un- 
lawful because it was either below cost or 
so high as to result in excessive earnings. 
But if the rate met these tests, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would not intervene. 

Putting airlines back into the rate-making 
business would foster some useful innova- 
tions and would serve the public interest. 

In this manner, airline fares would be 
truly competitive, fares could be promptly 
adjusted to meet cost changes and travelers 
could benefit, not only from having economi- 
cally stronger airlines, but also from the 
greater experimentation with promotional 
fares. 


OUTSTANDING PRINTING 
STUDENTS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
seven high school students from my dis- 
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trict distinguished themselves in the field 
of graphic arts, and their schools were 
presented awards of recognition by the 
Washington Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen at the annual Printing Week 
Banquet. 

The seven young men are: 

Randy Allen, Crossland Senior High 
School, Camp Springs, Md. 

Bradford Anstead, Largo Senior High 
School, Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Patrick Fletcher, Fairmont Heights 
Senior High School, Fairmont Park, Md. 

Gary Lauffer, Bowie Senior High 
School, Bowie, Md. 

Steve Norwood, Bladensburg Senior 
High School, Bladensburg, Md. 

Daniel Parker, Northwestern Senior 
High School, Hyattsville, Md. 

These young men are a credit to the 
American ideal of craftsmanship and I 
would like to pay tribute to them at this 
time. 


WHIRLPOOL MEETS POLLUTION 
CHALLENGE 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
one of our great concerns as a nation is 
the quality of our environment. Many 
programs at all levels of government are 
directed at reducing pollution. 

Private industry is deeply involved, too, 
and I cite particularly the actions of a 
constituent corporation division in mov- 
ing to purify water discharged after use 
in its manufacturing process. 

The Whirlpool plant in Fort Smith, 
demonstrating a high degree of commu- 
nity responsibility, is preparing a new 
waste water treatment facility to begin 
operation this spring. 

A factual report on the Whirlpool ac- 
tion is contained in an article prepared 
and distributed by the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission in its 
monthly publication, This Is Arkansas, 
which I insert hereafter and commend 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

WHIRLPOOL TAKES THAT Extra STEP 

Construction of a $350,000 waste water 
treatment facility has begun at the Whirlpool 
Corporation Division in Fort Smith. 

When the new facility goes into full opera- 
tion this spring, it will ensure that all water 
discharged from the plant is completely pure. 

“We don't have problems with pollution at 
the present time, and we're trying to keep it 
that way,” said Sandy Sanders, director of 
public relations at the Ft. Smith plant. 
“We're just taking this extra step to improve 
our present system.” 

Sanders said the new facility will be 50 
by 100 feet, with the treatment system de- 
signed for processing 375 gallons of water 
a minute. He said the plant presently uses 
about one million gallons of water a day. 
About 14 per cent of the water is used in 
the plants steam boilers. 

“In treating our waste water, the new sys- 
tem will use the most current, up-to-date 
equipment available, including automatic 
controls, electronic probes, special agitating 
systems, etc.,” Sanders said. 

He said Whirlpool officials considered the 
cost of the new pollution control system to 
be necessary and appropriate business ex- 


nses. 
The new pollution control system “will use 
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a neutralizing system which will remove all 
impurities from our waste water,” said Bill 
Davis, environmental control engineer at the 
plant. 

Davis said that even though the present 
pollution control system at the plant meets 
acceptable standards, the new treatment 
plant demonstrates Whirlpools’ philosophy to . 
meet all local, state and federal require- 
ments. 

“And, where we think appropriate, exceed 
them,” Davis said. 

When the treatment system finishes its 
processing Whirlpool will be discharging only 
neutral, clear, clean, non-particle carrying 
water, Davis sald. 

Butler Construction Company of Ft. Smith 
is the contractor for the ground preparation 
and the building construction of the new 
filtration system. 

The Whirlpool Corporation Division at Fort 
Smith is a subsidiary of Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion whose main offices are in Benton Harbor, 
Mich, The Fort Smith plant manufactures 
products such as automatic washers, dryers, 
dishwashers, disposers, refrigerators, freezers, 
humidifiers and vacuum cleaners. 


HOUSE MAJORITY LEADER BOGGS 
TELLS IT LIKE IT IS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to in- 
sert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
marks by the Honorable Hate Boccs, 
House majority leader, on the state of 
our Nation. Congressman Bocas, who has 
been representing the interests of the 
people of our Nation for more than 26 
years, refuses to stoop to simplistic an- 
swers and insists on telling it like it is. 
I strongly endorse HaLe Bocas’ remarks 
and urge every thoughtful American to 
read and seriously consider them. 

The remarks follow: 


ADDRESS BY U.S, REPRESENTATIVE HALE Bocos, 
House Magorrry LEADER, CAPITAL DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 
9, 1972 


It is a special pleasure to have been invited 
to talk to the National Capital Democratic 
Club. 

This organization, which includes so many 
of my oldest friends, is virtually synonymous 
with the national Democratic party. Your 
membership includes many of the architects 
of the policies and programs of our party and 
country over the past thirty years. The ideas 
exchanged here often find their way into the 
platform of our party and the programs of 
our Government. 

It is now more important than ever that 
you carry on the tradition, for this is an elec- 
tion year, and a very important one indeed. 

I have been asked to talk about the work 
of the 92nd Congress in the context of this 
election year and the overall task confront- 
ing the Democratic party. 

That task is to unite our party, regain the 
White House, and restore our country to the 
road of social and economic progress. 

The past three years have taken our coun- 
try well off that road. 

With five million Americans unemployed, 
with the first foreign trade deficit in this 
century, with a loss of confidence in the dol- 
lar at home and abroad, our economy Is at its 
lowest ebb in forty years. 

For three years we have watched America 
slip back into the old way of Republican in- 
difference and inaction. We have seen un- 
employment rise to its highest level in ten 
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years. We have seen our gross national prod- 
uct decline and 27 percent of our country’s 
industrial capacity become idled. We have 
witnessed Americans slipping back into the 
poverty from which they have only recently 
escaped. 

Five years ago our country was the num- 
ber one manufacturer and trader in the 
world. Our Nation proudly led the globe in 
commerce, and our economy was the envy of 
the world. 

Today, this is no longer true. The dollar, 
once the kingpin of currencies, has lost its 
underpinnings and become an object of in- 
ternational speculation. Our trade, our in- 
dustrial production, and our national growth 
have been stunted, 

At home Americans have lost confidence in 
their government as they watched the ad- 
ministration pursue a zig-zag path in do- 
mestic policy. And abroad, some of our 
closest friends and oldest allies have been 
stunned as the administration turned 
twenty-five-year-old friendships into icy 
and uneasy relations. 

The administration refers to its “flexibil- 
ity” in matters of policy, but in truth it is 
an inconsistency born of indecision. An 
Administration cannot devote all of its time 
to getting elected and expect policy matters 
to take care of themselves. The White House 
is a means to an end and not an end in 
itself. 

We must make certain that the Republican 
party—which has been putting holes in the 
road since 1968—does not get credit for tem- 
porarily patching them in an election year. 

We Democrats must ignore those who say 
that our party cannot be united... that the 
next four years belong to this administration 
and to the Republican party. 

We must remember that President Nixon 
is a minority President, elected in 1968 by 
the narrowest of margins, less than 44% of 
the vote. We must recall the congressional 
elections of 1970, when the Republican party 
conducted one of the most heavily financed 
and inflammatory campaigns in memory, and 
was soundly rebuffed at the polls. 

We must recall that Gallup poll last week 
which showed the President in almost a 
dead heat with Ed Muskie. 

Now, after four years of non-leadership, the 
administration is adopting the last refuge 
of bad domestic politics—the role of interna- 
tional statesman—and running on a slogan 
of prosperity and peace when in fact we have 
neither. 

I find it ironic that President Nixon per- 
sists in blaming our economic difficulties on 
the war. The President and other Republi- 
cans seem to believe that our society cannot 
maintain full employment except in time of 
war or preparations for war. I unequivocally 
reject this suggestion, and I firmly believe 
that the manpower and resources which have 
in the past been employed for war can find 
ready use in many areas of public invest- 
ment—education, pollution control, health, 
housing, and transportation, Enlightened 
government policies could have prevented 
economic chaos. 

An administration which adopts the pose 
of international statesman is one which seeks 
to divert attention from its record at home— 
@ record which I believe will pursue the ad- 
ministration to Peking and Peoria, Moscow 
and Montana, 

Given the choice between a slogan and a 
program, the Republican Party will always 
choose the slogan. The difference between 
the Republican and Democratic Parties is the 
difference between substance and form—the 
difference between wanting to help people 
and merely wanting to manipulate them. 

In recent years, we have seen the Republi- 
can Party adopt the pretense of pursuing the 
humanitarian goals of the Democratic Party. 
With more frequency we hear Republican 
rhetoric about the problems of our cities or 
the difficulties of being poor or growing old 
in America. 

If one saw only the public statements of 
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the administration, one would have to con- 
clude that Republicans are finally becoming 
actively concerned about the problems of our 
country. I would advise you, however, to take 
them up on their invitation—to watch what 
they do and not what they say. 

Early in this administration, the White 
House acknowledged that America faces a 
health crisis of massive proportions. It is a 
problem which has concerned Democrats for 
the past twenty years. To meet our growing 
health crisis, the administration vetoed a 
hospital construction bill, a Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill, and cut medical research to 
the bone. 

Those bills were vetoed, of course, in the 
name of balancing the family budget. Con- 
gress was chastized for overspending, when, 
in fact, Congress has trimmed the adminis- 
tration’s budget request and changed the 
priorities each year since 1969. Now we face 
the largest peacetime deficit in our history— 
more than $40 billion—not because of over- 
spending but because of economic stagna- 
tion. Idle men and machines do not pay 
taxes. 

Recall that this administration came into 
office with the announced goal of ending in- 
flation—at the price, we were to learn later, 
of calculated unemployment. The first thing 
it did was to renounce the wage and price 
guidelines which were a proven deterrent to 
inflation, When the fires of inflation grew 
hotter, the administration said that it did 
not want wage and price controls and would 
never use them—a statement they repeated 
as recently as last spring. 

On August 15, of course, in terms of eco- 
nomic policy, the administration declared 
voluntary bankruptcy. Now, the administra- 
tion says the controls it never wanted may 
remain in force four years or more. 

Recall also that it was this administration 
that vetoed an Emergency Employment Act— 
only to reverse itself later, as unemployment 
soared to six percent. 

Let me give you a few examples of how 
the republican party votes on the House 
floor: 

Last summer, on a motion to kill the ad- 
ministration’s family assistance plan, demo- 
crats voted 141 to 104 in favor of the bill, 
republicans voted 93 to 83 against the bill 
and against the poor. 

Last spring, on an amendment which would 
have gutted the Public Works Acceleration 
Act, republicans voted 188 to 44 against the 
bill and against the unemployed, Democrats 
voted 218 to 10 in favor of the bill and in 
favor of employment. 

Last summer, on a motion to kill the emer- 
gency employment bill designed to provide 
150,000 public service jobs, and ease the 
problems of the cities, democrats voted 197 
to 24 in favor of the bill; republicans voted 
160 to 5 to kill it. 

And, last December, democrats voted 179 to 
52 in favor of the conference report on Child 
Development while republicans voted 134 to 
31 to kill the bill. 

The Democratic Congress has consistently 
placed the national interest ahead of short 
term partisan advantage. We have not, how- 
ever, been content merely to react to pro- 
posals of the administration. We have seized 
the initiative in a number of important areas 
by enacting and extending major programs 
for the health, education, security, and well 
being of our people. 

In addition to programs designed to stim- 
ulate economic recovery, I would point out 
that it was the House which initiated the 
constitutional amendments to guarantee the 
rights of our citizens regardless of their sex 
and to extend the right to vote to persons 
eighteen years old. 

We have also enacted far-reaching reforms 
in the rules of the House and in the means 
of campaign financing. 

In the coming weeks and months, we will 
continue to focus our attention on reducing 
unemployment, stimulating economic re- 
covery, and providing for the poor and un- 
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skilled, We will consider health insurance, 
revenue sharing, welfare reform, a compre- 
hensive education bill, and a major water 
pollution bill. 

Our party, I sincerely believe, is the party 
of relevance, reform and renewal. 

A moment’s reflection on the great initi- 
atives of the past few decades shows that it 
is the Democratic party which has acted to 
meet the needs of our people. 

Landmark programs for the poor, for mi- 
norities, for the ill, for the aged, for the con- 
sumer, for the poorly housed, for the disen- 
franchised—all have been promoted and 
brought to fruition by democratic congresses 
and democratic presidents. 

Only the Democratic party can be identi- 
fied as the advocate of equal opportunity, of 
the right of every American to pursue his 
own destiny to the limits of his determina- 
support of education, it was the Democratic 
party which first involved government in the 
support of education, it was the Democratic 
party which made the attack on poverty a 
national priority, it was the Democratic party 
which brought health care to the elderly, 
which has consistently advanced manpower 
and employment bills to create jobs for peo- 
ple and keep the economy vigorous. It is the 
Democratic party which gave this nation 
eight years of uninterrupted sustained pros- 
perity and economic growth in the beginning 
of the decade of the 1960's. It is the Demo- 
cratic party which stands for reform—of its 
own procedures, the workings of the Con- 
gress, and the conduct of campaigns for elec- 
tion. 

It is the Democratic party which trusts the 
American people and enjoys their trust. It is 
the Democratic party which maintains the 
closest ties with the people. It is the Demo- 
cratic party which reflects the mainstream of 
American life. And, it is the Democratic party 
whose past achievements, present concerns, 
and vision of the future marks it as the best 
hope for America. 

In closing, I would like to leave you with 
the words of John Kennedy, when he was 
seeking the presidency, he said, “we believe 
in securing the best for our country because 
nothing but the best will do, because we 
believe this is the best country, and because 
we realize that it isn’t the president of the 
United States who is in trouble, it isn’t the 
Republican party that is in trouble—it is 
the country that is in trouble and it is we 
who are in trouble.” 


NADERISM—THE WAR AGAINST 
CORPORATIONS 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the assaults 
by self-proclaimed “Consumer advocate” 
Ralph Nader upon the American business 
community have often been viewed as 
helpful and worthwhile by those who be- 
lieved that Mr. Nader’s real purpose was 
to be helpful to the average consumer. 

It appears, upon closer examination, 
that Mr. Nader’s overpowering interest 
is not improving the kinds of products 
made available for consumers in a free 
and open marketplace. Instead, behind 
his rhetoric of a new crusade we find a 
much older idea and aim; namely, that of 
turning over to Government the responsi- 
bility for running the economy. 

In a speech made in September 1970, 
Mr. Nader declared that corporations 
that abuse the public interest “should be 
transferred to public trusteeship and 
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their officers sent to jail.” What kind of 
corporations does Mr. Nader have in 
mind? Commenting upon his movement, 
Anthony W. Harringan of the Southern 
States Industrial Council points out: 

I believe I know what corporations he has 
in mind—all of them, the automobile com- 
panies, the breakfast cereal companies, 
the homebuilders, the pharmaceutical com- 
panies, the electric power companies. And he 
has in mind a takeover of these companies 
without due process. 


Ralph Nader has made serious accusa- 
tions against many different forms of 
American business enterprise. In each 
case, his answer is simple: Turn over the 
authority for running such businesses to 
the. Government. Paul Rand Dixon, a 
former member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has said of Ralph Nader: 

He’s preaching revolution, and I’m scared. 


The fact is that Mr. Nader’s alleged 
studies are simply the work of law stu- 
dents and recent graduates with little 
background in the areas within which 
they are working. Discussing the 1,148- 
page Nader report, “The Closed Enter- 
prise System,” concerning Government 
antitrust actions, the liberal magazine, 
The New Republic, declared that: 

Like other Nader-sponsored studies, “The 
Closed Enterprise System” resists assimila- 
tion to conventional categories of expression. 
Scholarship it is not, if by scholarship one 
means an honest and rigorous search for 
truth. ... It is a highly tendentious work, 
in which patent self-contradiction is never 
permitted to blunt a good sally. 


Many businessmen have failed to 
respond to Mr. Nader’s challenge. Few 
have spoken about the legal network of 
tax-exempt organizations started by Mr. 
Nader to push his program of Govern- 
ment control. 

Commenting upon this fact, Mr. Har- 
rigan notes that: 

It is time for businessmen to wake up to 
the menace of Naderism and to work against 
it. The initial need is for a full, detailed in- 
vestigation of Ralph Nader’s legal conglom- 
erate, which is sheltered from taxation. These 
various centers and projects that specialize 
in harassment of taxpaying businesses don’t 
strike many citizens as being truly in the 
public interest. It isn't in the public interest 
to promote—as Nader does—the forcing of 
manufacturers to manufacture by govern- 
ment edict instead of by marketplace de- 
mocracy. 


I wish to share Mr. Harrigan’s article 
on this subject with my colleagues, and 
insert it into the Recorp at this time: 

NADERISM; THE WAR AGAINST CORPORATIONS 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

Over the years, various “isms” have pro- 
duced confusion and misunderstanding in 
the Uinted States. These “isms” have caused 
some of our people to doubt the values of 
America and its economic system. Well, to- 
day, we have a new “ism.” It introduces an 
element of emotion that impairs public and 
private judgment. I refer to Naderism. 

By that, I mean the hysterical crusading 
initiated by Ralph Nader, the self-appointed 
savior of the consuming public, and his 
numerous aides and followers. After several 
years of public relations build-up, Ralph 
Nader is a household word. His every utter- 
ance makes front-page copy or obtains prime 
time coverage on television. Gore Vidal, the 
darling of the limousine liberals, has sug- 
gested in the pages of Esquire that Ralph 
Nader is the best man for President in ’72. 
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Herbert Mitgang, a columnist for the New 
York Times, has described Mr. Nader as “the 
unofficial Inspector General of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Nader’s meteoric rise to fame began 
with his best-selling book “Unsafe At Any 
Speed.” Having gained notoriety for his at- 
tack on the Corvair automobile, in effect re- 
tiring it from the market, he has gone on to 
assert a position as the expert on virtually 
everything in our society. He is extraordi- 
narily arrogant. Recently, he demanded that 
Secretary of Commerce Stans be ousted from 
the Cabinet because the Secretary dared to 
suggest that the public should bear in mind 
the threat to jobs inherent in environmental 
extremism. 

Perhaps it is remarkable that Secretary 
Stans wasn’t dismissed, for almost every- 
body appears to be afraid of Ralph Nader. 
His teams of law students fan out through 
the thickets of industry and government, 
firing shots in every direction. 

One of the few prominent citizens to de- 
nounce Naderism is Thomas R. Shepard Jr., 
who until recently was publisher of Look 
Magazine. Ironically, Mr. Shepard’s maga- 
zine participated in the build-up of Ralph 
Nader and other disaster lobbyists. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Shepard isn’t afraid 
to speak frankly about the real Ralph Nader. 

In an address to the Soap and Detergent 
Assn., Mr. Shepard said: “I have heard many 
businessmen dismiss Ralph Nader and his as- 
sociates as well-meaning fellows who sin- 
cerely want to help the consumer by improv- 
ing business methods. Forget it. Mr. Nader 
isn’t interested in seeing American industry 
clean house. What he wants is the house— 
from cellar to attic. His goal is a top-to- 
bottom take-over of industry by the govern- 
ment, with Mr. Nader, himself, I would guess, 
in charge of the appropriate commission.” 

Do you find Mr. Shepard’s thesis difficult 
to accept? Well, consider this Associated 
Press report on a speech Mr. Nader made in 
September 1970. I quote: “Consumer advo- 
cate Ralph Nader has proposed that corpora- 
tions that abuse the public interest should 
be transferred to public trusteeship and their 
officers sent to jail.” That's a demand for 
socialism, nationalization, confiscation—call 
it what you will—indeed for totalitarian con- 
trol over private property. 


WAR AGAINST CORPORATIONS 


One may well ask: what corporations has 
Mr. Nader in mind? Well, I believe I know 
what corporations he has in mind—all of 
them, the automobile companies, the break- 
fast cereal companies, the home-builders, the 
pharmaceutical companies, the electric power 
companies. And he has in mind a take-over 
of these companies without due process, In 
Mr. Nader’s book, everyone has rights, ex- 
cept the corporation, 

Last May, a meeting called a Conference 
on Corporate Responsibility was held in 
Washington. The Nader people had a major 
role in the proceedings. I would like to briefly 
touch on what the Nader people said at that 
conference. One spokesman for the Center 
for Study of Responsive Law (one of Nader’s 
tax-exempt, hate-business outfits) arrogantly 
declared that the American corporation has 
no legitimate role in protecting the environ- 
ment, saying to businessmen; “You had your 
chance and blew it.” This Nader spokesman 
said that public officials should participate 
in corporate decisionmaking, having a major 
say in location of plants, the choice of new 
products, and in corporate advertising. He 
declared that companies should be compelled 
to guarantee 75 per cent pay for workers laid 
off as the result of environmental decisions. 

A spokesman for The Project on Corporate 
Responsibility (another Nader front) blithely 
declared that the failure of corporations to 
act constructively was responsible for anti- 
corporate activities, which, he noted, range 
from boycotts and bombings to “preemption 
of the control of places of employment by 
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workers and/or the community.” How's that 
for totalitarian arrogance? 

In view of such demands, it is no wonder 
that Paul Rand Dixon, a former member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has said of 
Ralph Nader: “He's preaching revolution, 
and I'm scared.” 


TASK FORCE TECHNIQUE 


One of the public relations tools used by 
the Nader types is the task force report that’s 
jammed with intricate but unsupported al- 
legations about an industry or government 
agency or professional group. This is the 
Hitler Big Lie technique and it’s almost im- 
possible to deal with effectively. This kind 
of report, drafted by a team of students or 
recent graduates, is a new genre of writing. 
It bristles with footnotes and has all the 
outward trappings of research. It is full of 
dramatic proposals for change. And it is skill- 
fully publicized, of course. 

One of these reports was issued last June 
on the subject of banking. The Nader people 
issued a 547—page study of the First National 
City Bank, the second largest bank in the 
United States. The report concluded that 
government regulatory agencies have aban- 
doned all efforts “to ensure that banks are 
meeting community needs.” By the way, the 
“task force” consisted of 12 law students, 
two college undergraduates and a high school 
student. 

The First National ate humble pie in com- 
menting on the Nader report, saying the re- 
port would “be given careful consideration 
in our continuing reappraisal of Citibank’s 
policies and practices.” Tragically, this 
craven response is typical of much business 
to Nader’s charges. The proper response, I 
submit, would have been to cite the total 
lack of qualifications, inexperience and bias 
of Nader’s raiders. 


THE NADER FACTORY 


Ironically, some of the toughest criticism 
of the Nader methods has come from a liberal 
source, the New Republic magazine. Earlier 
this year, the New Republic took a look at 
the Nader report entitled “The Closed Enter- 
prise System,” a 1148-page report on anti- 
trust by a Nader study group headed by 
Mark Green, a recent graduate of the Harvard 
Law School. The New Republic said the Nader 
report was “an elaborate indictment of fed- 
eral antitrust enforcement, as cowardly, 
politicized, ineffectual and directionless in 
dealing with corporate criminality of mon- 
strous proportions.” But the New Republic 
added: “The study is less interesting in itself 
than as a representative product of the Nader 
factory.” 

The magazine went on to say: “Like other 
Nader-sponsored studies, “The Closed Enter- 
prise System resists assimilation to conven- 
tional categories of expression. Scholarship 
it is not, if by scholarship one means an 
honest and rigorous search for truth rather 
than a mere parade of learning. It is a highly 
tendentious work, in which patent self-con- 
tradiction is never permitted to blunt a good 
sally.” 

One of the things that a reader discovers 
in a Nader team report is the authoritarian 
tone of the authors, They are hungry for the 
exercise of government power—power over 
people and companies. Consider, for example, 
the Nader report Water Wasteland, edited by 
David R. Zwick, a Harvard law student. The 
report thunders that pollution control offi- 
cials “must be charged with the mandatory 
legal duty to investigate and issue abate- 
ment orders immediately upon receiving a 
notice of a violation, to impose legal sanc- 
tions and to see criminal sanctions from 
the .. . courts.” The niceties of due process 
are thus ignored by the Nader zealots who 
profess to be so liberal. 


LIBERAL AUTHORITARIANISM 


This is the real face of Naderism—liberal 
authoritarianism masquerading as defense of 
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the “public interest.” Naderism strikes many 
Americans as a pose—a deceptive pose. And 
the habits of the man are part of the pic- 
ture—his highly publicized $80-a-month 
furnished room in Washington and refusal 
to answer telephone calls, Stepped-up report- 
ing is providing some fascinating insights, 
however, such as Business Week’s description 
of “Our Hero” being driven to the Phila- 
delphia airport late at night. “The chauf- 
feur,” said the magazine, “knowing Nader 
was late, sped along at nearly 80 mph, while 
the apostle of auto safety and GM critic re- 
laxed in the back of the black limousine— 
a 1970 Cadillac.” 

Fortune magazine is another journal that 
has taken a look at Ralph Nader’s operations. 
While the article in last May’s edition was 
not a probing as it might have been, it 
nevertheless had some tough things to say 
about Mr. Nader’s passion. Fortune charged 
that “Ralph Nader is not primarily inter- 
ested in protecting consumers,” adding that 
“the passion that rules in him—and he is 
a passionate man—is aimed at smashing ut- 
terly the target of his hatred, which is cor- 
porate power.” Fortune also asserted that he 
has acquired “the habit of coating his facts 
with invective and assigning the worst pos- 
sible motives to almost everybody but him- 
self.” I would add that suspicion, hostility 
and fear are his stock in trade and that he 
earns his huge lecture fees by denouncing 
American corporations in venomous and hys- 
terical language. Mr, Nader, as Fortune 
pointed out, has a conspiratorial view of the 
world. Because of the emotionalism that he 
has stirred up, Ralph Nader is almost a fifth 
branch of government. Today, for example, 
he is virtually the arbiter of safety in autos 
and food supply; and there isn’t any valid 
reason why he should have that role. 

Ralph Nader doesn’t always get his way, 
however. Resistance to his broad-scale smear 
attacks is stiffening. In the summer of ’71, 
one of Mr. Nader's groups issued a report 
condemning water policies in California. It 
said that successive state administrations had 
participated in a giveaway of special privi- 
leges to large California landowners—charges 
that ignored the central importance to the 
state of agri-business. The Nader types were 
promptly put in their place by a variety of 
state leaders past and present. Whatever the 
merit of the charges, Nader’s raiders didn’t 
receive the usual passive response. Instead, 
for example, Henry Mills, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California, declared: “Unfortunately, the 
Nader report can only be termed a highly ir- 
responsible and slapdash compilation of in- 
accuracies, untruths, malicious rumors, un- 
supported charges, distortions and headline- 
hunting generalizations.” 

This new firmness in dealing with the 
“raiders” also was used by the American 
Automobile Assn. last summer. Mr. Nader 
and a 12-man team of probers headed by 
& university of Michigan law student had un- 
dertaken to investigate the AAA. At first, the 
AAA cooperated, but then halted the coopera- 
tion when it decided that the team’s objec- 
tive was to blacken the organization's reputa- 
tion. The Nader group made no secret of the 
fact that it sought to transform the AAA 
into an activist champion of consumer 
causes. A spokesman for the association told 
the press that Mr. Nader has expressed the 
opinion that the AAA should be “a political 
action group using its economic power as a 
weapon to coerce, regulate and limit. This is 
the opposite of the goal of the AAA which 
is to be a service organization representing 
the motorist to make travel safer and easier 
and to fight restrictions on the right to in- 
dividual choice.” 

The association’s final awakening came 
when Ralph Nader refused to submit to an 
interview with the association’s publicity 
staff for an article on the aims and methods 
of his movement. The AAA spokesman said to 
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Mr, Nader: “Your refusal to be interviewed by 
our AAA news staff on an in-depth under- 
standing of your objectives, motives and goals 
means to us that you only want a one-way 
communication—your way.” I only wish that 
more organizations took AAA’s tough-minded 
approach to Naderism. 


THE NADER CONGLOMERATE 


But Naderism is more than a power- 
hungry individual. Today, Naderism is em- 
bodied in several interlocking organizations. 
The principal one is the Center for Study of 
Responsive Law, formed in 1968 and granted 
status as a tax-exempt research group. This 
is the staging ground for Nader’s “raiders,” 
the summer groups of law school students— 
numbering about 200—who do the field work 
for Nader. They work under a five-man 
leadership group of lawyer-investigators. So 
far, the Center has published five toughly 
worded books based on the investigations. An 
additional 10 studies are in preparation. 
These include studies of supermarkets, re- 
search centers, and the Du Pont Co. 

A related organization is the so-called 
Public Interest Research Group. It is staffed 
by 13 young lawyers. Among other activities, 
it has petitioned the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to require detergent companies to list 
the phosphate content of their products and 
sued the Federal Drug Administration for 
better warnings on birth control pills. An- 
other PIRG project involves probing into tax 
assessments on businesses. Two attorneys in 
this group moved to West Virginia to mobi- 
lize opposition to Union Carbide Corp. on 
pollution issues. 

Another Nader outfit is the Center for 
Auto Safety, incorporated in 1970, and par- 
tially supported by the Consumers Union. It 
works out of a small room in the National 
Press Bldg. in Washington. In 1970, with 
Nader as co-plaintiff, the Center sued the 
National Highway Safety Bureau, asking it 
to issue a defect notice on 200,000 new 
Chevrolet and GMC trucks. 

Still another Nader-inspired outfit is the 
Project on Corporate Responsibility. Nader 
says he hasn't any direct connection with 
the organization, but he does advise the 
group’s staff, according to Business Week. 
This organization sought unsuccessfully to 
force General Motors to add so-called public 
or constituent representatives to its board of 
directors. In other words, it is insisting that 
companies name directors who don’t repre- 
sent shareholders. That’s a novel approach 
to socialism, to public control of private 
property. 

Nader's activities go beyond this organiza- 
tional framework. He is on the board of the 
Consumers Union. In addition, he has made 
a series of television shows sponsored by the 
Public Broadcasting System, a taxpayer-sup- 
ported organization. On these shows he has 
attacked a leading textile manufacturing 
firm, criticized the city of Savannah, Ga., 
and Savannah-based business, and promoted 
his theory of so-called public interest law. 


NO CRITICISM OF UNIONS 


The Nader demand is that Big Business be 
countered with more Big Government— 
hardly a new proposition. Government regu- 
lation, in his view, is a cure-all. It is im- 
portant to note that Nader angrily con- 
demns alleged monopolistic practices on the 
part of business but shows no inclination 
whatever to tangle with truly monopolistic 
unions. He apparently sees no evil, hears no 
evil, when it comes to unions. No one heard 
a word from Nader’s raiders, for instance, 
when unionized public workers in New York 
City caused vast quantities of raw sewage 
to be emptied into New York harbor as a 
protest in support of a demand for higher 
wages. 

Ralph Nader is all for giving power in and 
over companies to so-called constituents, 
that is, to buyers of the companies’ products 
and to union members employed by the com- 
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panies. But Nader’s research organizations 
don't investigate Big Unionism. They don’t 
demand a voice for consumers on unions’ 
board of trustees. He doesn’t use his televi- 
sion program to expose the featherbedding 
and monopolistic practices of unions that at=- 
tempt to close down industries, transporta- 
tion systems and public services. Mr. Nader 
has double standards—one for business and 
another for unions, 

Ralph Nader says he is for “democratiza- 
tion” or “popularization” of the board room. 
In point of fact, he is for transferring con- 
trol of private property to government of- 
ficials or to self-appointed advocates of the 
public interest. 

If the Nader ideas are translated into law 
and public policy, the American economic 
system would be changed beyond all recogni- 
tion. Management would be stripped of the 
right to manage or to make policy decisions. 
Nader is candid on that point. He wants busi- 
ness executives deprived of all authority, save 
for day-to-day operations. 

The menace of Naderism cannot be dis- 
missed as a passing fancy. It is taking root. 
This rear students at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley voted to tax themselves 
to support a Nader-type law firm that would 
take consumer rights and civil rights cases. 
The firm, called Citizens Action Law Ad- 
vocates Inc. will hire a staff of seven law- 
yers to file suits against corporations. 

I submit that it is time for businessmen to 
wake up to the menace of Naderism and to 
work against it. The initial need is for a full, 
detailed investigation of Ralph Nader's legal 
conglomerate, which is sheltered from taxa- 
tion. These various centers and projects that 
specialize in harassment of taxpaying busi- 
nesses don’t strike many citizens as being 
truly in the public interest. It isn’t in the 
public interest to promote—as Nader does— 
the forcing of manufacturers to manufacture 
by government edict instead of by market 
place democracy. 


MISTAKEN IDOLIZING 


Beyond that, the idolizing of Ralph Nader 
and his raiders is absurd and hurtful. As 
columnist Holmes Alexander has said, “Every 
industrial plant in the country, in that it 
gives employment and fabricates hardware or 
software or edibles, is more productive than 
the bright young volunteers who come around 
to find fault.” For my part, I can’t agree that 
it is wonderful that several hundred young 
law school students postpone their careers to 
work on Nader’s questionable, scare-type in- 
vestigations. I have mentioned the double 
standard involved in Nader’s investigations. 
And there are grounds for believing that the 
research is made to fit Nader’s preconceived 
political views and objectives. Finally, I can’t 
commend a form of idealism that takes the 
form of urging more and more government 
intervention in the economic process and in 
the lives of the American people. The Nader 
cadres who specialize in fault-finding would 
do more constructive work by entering the 
business and professional world and making 
a positive contribution to the strengthening 
of the American system. 

A point not to be overlooked is the snobism 
involved in the Nader approach. One aspect 
of Naderism is the belief that the average 
man isn’t smart enough to purchase a box of 
cereal or cookies that is full to the top. I 
submit that the average man can determine 
what is good and what is bad. The average 
automobile buyer, for example, decided that 
the Edsel wasn’t worth buying—and the 
Edsel disappeared from the auto market— 
well before Mr. Nader came along in a blaze 
of publicity. 

Finally, the professional fault-finders in 
the Nader camp refuse to recognize that 
perfection is rarely possible—and that per- 
fection can’t be guaranteed by Big Govern- 
ment. If government direction made for per- 
fection, everyone would want to buy a Rus- 
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sian car. Despite Mr. Nader, people around 
the world want to buy American automo- 
biles. Naderism, introduces an element of 
emotionalism into the public judgment. It 
is bent on portraying the businessman as 
@ producer of shoddy, over-priced and dan- 
gerous equipment. It keeps consumers in 
turmoil and strives to make the public un- 
certain and distrustful of goods and services 
and the institutions of our society. Naderism 
would cripple the free enterprise system, 
loading it down with government regulation, 
in order to eliminate a marginal defect. Well, 
no product can be 100 percent perfect. Amer- 
icans demand complicated equipment for 
home and business, and every complication 
increases the risk of a breakdown in some 
respect. But that’s the way we want it. 
We wouldn’t have sent a man into space 
if the space program had been required to 
meet Nader’s standard of safety and per- 
fection. So it is with cars, planes, etc. Final- 
ly, it is imperative that the scare tactics of 
the Naderites not be allowed to scuttle our 
economic freedom, Americans want to be 
able to produce and buy things without get- 
ting approval from Big Brother in Washing- 
ton. 

Common sense is on our side in this mat- 
ter. In the long run, I’m sure, Americans 
will resent the economic authoritarians such 
as Ralph Nader. But we must set the issue 
before the American people who are receiving 
& barrage of propaganda from those who 
want to downgrade our economic system. 
This is the year, I submit, when businessmen 
should focus on Naderism and try to explain 
to consumers that Ralph Nader isn’t the so- 
cial hero his adulators have busily attempted 
to sell him as in countless magazine articles 
and news stories. 


SOUTHERN STATES INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, 918 

STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENN. 37201 

The Southern States Industrial Council is 
@ nonpartisan business association dedicated 
to advancing the national interest through 
public education concerning free enterprise 
and other basic institutions that make pos- 
sible the freedom, prosperity and general 
well-being of the American people. Members 
of the Council come from all professions and 
all types of business and industry. As the 
SSIC is engaged in work of interest to the 
entire nation, it has members throughout the 
United States. 

PRESIDENT 


Arthur W. Stewart, President, Gary Aircraft 

Corp., San Antonio, Texas. 
VICE PRESIDENTS 

Glen P. Brock, President, Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, Mobile, Ala. 

J. E. Broyhill, chairman Broyhill Furniture 
Industries, Lenoir, N.C. 

Jacob F. Bryan III, President, Independent 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

J. W. Feighner, President, Tom’s Foods, 
Ltd., Columbus, Ga. 

Lewis J. Foster, President, Foster Cathead 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Warren W. Hobbie, Chairman, Webster 
Brick Co., Roanoke, Va. 

William W. Hulsey, President, Macklan- 
burg-Duncan Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Stuart C. Irby Jr., President, Irby Constru- 
tion Co., Jackson, Miss. 

William H. Kendall, President, Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Allen Nixon, President, E. C. Barton & Co., 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

L. M. Patterson, President, Patterson-Red- 
mond, Equipment Co., Baton Rouge, La. 

Robert E. Schooley, Vice President, Pull- 
man-Standard, Chicago, Illinois. 

L. Newton Thomas, President, The Carbon 
Fuel Co., Charleston, West Va. 

W. S. Weston Jr., Chairman, The Weston & 
Booker Co., Columbia, S.C. 

Paul A. Wick, Vice President, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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James H. Willson, Chairman, Athens Plow 
Co., Athens, Tenn. 

J. P. Wilson, President, Graham Paper Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert N. Winston, Vice President, Ameri- 
can Finance Management Corp., Silver 
Spring, Md. 


DIANNE HOLUM BRINGS HOME THE 
GOLD 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I speak on behalf of all the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives in 
expressing my pride in the young men 
and women who are representing the 
United States at the 11th Winter Olym- 
pics in Sapporo, Japan. 

Those of us from Illinois have special 
cause for pride. The first gold medal won 
by the United States went to 20-year-old 
Dianne Holum of Northbrook, Ill. Not 
only did she win the medal, she set an 
Olympic record in the process, skating 
1,500 meters in 2 minutes, 20.85 seconds— 
almost 2 full seconds ahead of the old 
record. This is the same young woman 
who brought home a silver and a bronze 
medal from the 1968 games. 

Illinois is well represented at the Olym- 
pics. In addition to Miss Holum there 
are 10 young athletes from our State 
competing at Sapporo on behalf of the 
United States, four of them are from 
Northbrook. Two days ago, 18-year-old 
Janet Lynn of Rockford won the bronze 
medal in figure skating. There are two 
more women’s speed skating races still 
to go—1,000 meters and 500 meters— 
and both Miss Holum and 16-year-old 
Anne Henning, also of Northbrook, have 
excellent chances of winning. 

Miss Holum, and the entire U.S. Olym- 
pic team, deserve our heartfelt congratu- 
lations and thanks for their efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1972] 
Miss HOLUM CAPTURES GOLD MEDAL 

Sapporo, JAPAN.—Dianne Holum of North- 
brook, 11., flashed to an Olympic record in 
the women 1,500-meter speed skating sprint 
today and gave the United States its first gold 
medal of the 11th Winter Olympics. 

Miss Holum, 20, the teenage darling of 
the U.S. team in the 1968 Games when she 
won a silver medal and a bronze, was timed 
in 2 minutes 20.85 seconds as the old Olympic 
mark was broken five times. 

She smashed the 1968 mark of 2:22.40 set 
by Finland’s Kaja Mustonen and beat world 
record holder Stein Baas-Kaiser of The Neth- 
erlands, who was timed in 2:21.05 for the sil- 
ver medal. Mrs. Bass-Kaiser’s world mark 
is 2:15.80. 

The bronze went to Atje Kevilen-Deelstra 
of The Netherlands in 2:22.05. 

In today’s other finals. Galina Koulakova 
of the Soviet Jnion won the women’s five- 
kilometer cross-country race and Magnar 
Solberg of Norway took the individual biath- 
lon. 

The first of two runs of the men’s giant 
slalom ski race also was scheduled today, 
and there also was hockey action including a 
big Group A game between the United States 
and the Soviet Union late tonight. 

For Miss Holum, who trained in The 
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Netherlands last fall, the victory marked a 
new high in a career that saw her finish third 
in overall world championships as a 15-year- 
old in 1967. She was second in the 1,000 me- 
ters and third in the 500 meters at the 1968 
Winter Olympics in Grenoble, France. 

“Everybody told me that the 1,000 meters 
was my best distance, but I knew I could 
win this race,” said Miss Holum., “I thought 
it all out carefully and I remember every 
detail of it from start to finish.” 

The United States also got a seventh place 
in the opening race of the women’s speed- 
skating program when Connie Carpenter of 
Madison, Wis., was timed in 2:23.93. 

Miss Holum’s victory put the United States 
in an excellent position to top the gold-medal 
output of one each in the previous two win- 
ter Olympics. Besides having Miss Holum in 
the 1,000, Anne Henning, also of North- 
brook, is strong in the 1,000 and the 500. 

Earlier, Galina Koulakova of the Soviet 
Union won the women’s five-kilometer cross- 
country race and became the third multiple 
gold medal winner of the Games. 

And, Magnar Solberg, a 35-year-old Nor- 
wegian, policeman, defended his 1968 Olym- 
pic title by winning the individual biathlon, 
a combination of cross-country skiing and 
rifle marksmanship. 

Hansjorg Knauthe of East Germany won 
the silver medal, while Lars-Goran Arwid- 
son of Sweden took the bronze, according 
to preliminary results. 

Alexander Tikhonov of Russia, a former 
world champion, was fourth with two 
Finns—Yrjoe Salpakari and Esko Saira— 
in fifth and sixth places. 

Miss Koulakova, who had won the 10- 
kilometer race, covered the 3.1 miles in 17 
minutes .50 seconds to beat Marjatta Kajos- 
maa of Finland, timed in 17:05.50. Helena 
Sikolova of Czechoslovakia took the bronze 
medal in 17:07.32. 

Russian Alevtina Olynina was fourth, in 
17:07.40, Finn Hilkka Kuntola, placed fifth, 
in 17:11.67, and Russia’s Lubov Moukhat- 
cheva was sixth, in 17:12.08. 

Miss Koulacova matched the feat of Swe- 
den’s Toini Gustavsson, who won the double 
in 1968 and country-woman Klavdia Boy- 
arshikh, the 1964 champion. She could per- 
form a unique treble if Russia wins Satur- 
day’s 3.5-kilometer relay race. 

Martha Rockwell of Putney, Ct., recorded 
the best time by an American, finishing 18th 
in 17:50.34. 

Alpine skier Marie-Therese Nadig of 
Switzerland also has won two gold medals 
while speed skater Ard Schenk of the Nether- 
lands has won three. 

Solberk, 30, was timed in 1:15:15.5 for 
the biathlon, in which a competitor skis 
cross country 20 kilometers with a rifle on 
his back, stopping at four designated areas 
to fire five shots at a target 150 meters away. 

Solberg, also the 1968 Olympic champion, 
had two-minute penalty for two missed tar- 
gets added to his time. 

Hansjorg Knauthe of East Germany was 
second covering the 12.4 miles in 1:16:07.6 
including a one-minute penalty. Lars-Goran 
Arwidson of Sweden was third in 1:16:27.0, 
including two minutes penalty time. 

Russia's Irina Rodnina and Alexi Ulanov 
won the gold medal in pairs figure skating 
Tuesday night with a performance nearly 
as flawless and as coldly cut as a diamond. 

The U.S.-Russian game was part of a busy 
schedule today. No. 3-ranked Sweden, which 
tied Russia 3-3 on Monday, faced Poland. In 
Class B, Germany faced Norway and Yugo- 
slavia played underdog Japan. 

Czechoslovakia stood atop the standings 
after a 7-1 victory over Finland in Tuesday’s 
only game. But the Russians and Swedes, 
with records of one victory and one tie each 
against Czechoslovakia’s two victories and 
one loss, were expected to pull ahead in the 
standings again today. 

The Americans beat Russia and won the 
hockey gold medal in the 1960 Olympics. But 
the Russians won in both 1964 and 1968. 
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The Soviet Union also captured the silver 
medal with Ludmila Smirnova and Andrei 
Souraikin, while the bronze went to an imag- 
inative and fine skating East German team, 
Manuela Gross Uwe Kagelmann. 

The United States’ hopes of a medal died 
when Jo Jo Starbuck and Kenneth Shelley 
of Downey, Calif., failed to crack the Iron 
Curtain monopoly. 

They put on a stirring exhibition that 
drew a rafter-rocking ovation from the some 
10,000 spectators at the indoor Makomanai 
Rink, but had to be content with fourth 
place. 

The ordinal score for the winning Rus- 
sians was 12.0, three points above a perfect 
score. The silver meralists had 15.0, the East 
Germans 29.0 and the fourth-place U.S. pair 
had 35.0. 

This marked the third straight Olympic 
victory in the pairs for the Russians. Lud- 
mila Belousova and Oleg Protopopov were 
winners in 1964 and 1968, retiring later. 

Melissa Militano and her brother, Mark, 
from Dix Hills, N.Y., finished seventh. They 
received overwhelming applause, greater than 
any other pair, for their modern approach 
but the highest technical point they got was 
5.6 in a scoring system in which 6 is perfect. 

When the artistic impression scores were 
flashed on, varying from 5.2 to 5.7, the crowd 
booed loudly, obviously booing the judges 
and not the performers. 

Miss Rodnina slipped and almost fell 
shortly after the start of her winning routine. 
She smiled occasionally but Ulanov remained 
expressionless. They had been reported not 
speaking as a result of a broken romance. 

A gold medal the United States was not 
expected to compete for would be within 
reach if the Americans could beat the Rus- 
sians late tonight. 

The young, relatively inexperienced U.S. 
team was not expected to pull such a dra- 
matic upset, however. But the Americans 
were not expected to beat Czechoslovakia on 
Monday, when they caught fire and drubbed 
the No, 2-ranked team, 5-1. 

After the Russians, the U.S. faces only 
Finland, flawless and as coldly cut as a 
diamond. 


STOCKHOLDERS REPORT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr, SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Davenport Bank & Trust 
Co. was held in Davenport, Iowa. 

This is a great financial institution. 
It has a magnificent record. It has con- 
ores greatly to the growth of Daven- 
port. 

At the annual meeting, V. O. Figge, 
president of the bank, gave his annual 
report. It reports, not only on the bank, 
but on conditions in our Nation more 
generally. 

His comments ~- are incisive and 
thought-provoking. Not all will agree 
with what he has to say, but his views 
are food for thought. 

The comments follow: 


DAVENPORT BANK & Trust Co. ANNUAL RE- 
PORT TO STOCKHOLDERS FOR THE YEAR 1971 

This past year has again witnessed new 
record figures in the bank’s entire operation. 

Resources at the end of the year totaled 
$226,000,000. 

Our capital funds totaled $32,600,000. This 
comprises capital, surplus, undivided profits 
and free reserves, As I have said rather repe- 
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titiously over the years, our bank has the 
largest capital account of any banking in- 
stitution in the area and in the entire State 
of Iowa. 

Net earnings for the year, after taxes and 
after all charges, totaled $2,836,000. This 
compares with a figure of $2,711,000 the pre- 
vious year. 

During the year, as usual, our lending op- 
eration was very active, and we processed 
thousands of loans, both large and small, for 
individuals and corporations, covering every 
conceivable legitimate purpose. Our loan to- 
tal at the end of the year was at a peak 
figure of $84,000,000. 

Our Trust Department continues its ex- 
pansion in all phases of its activities, and in 
the near future it will be occupying the en- 
tire second floor of our new banking addi- 
tion. 

The bank’s data processing division has 
grown considerably this past year, and is 
caring for the expanded needs of our own 
bank, as well as those of many banks and 
businesses in a wide section of Iowa and Illi- 
nois. 

Our new building addition adjoining our 
present quarters to the west, has, for all prac- 
tical purposes, been completed, with the ex- 
ception of minor details. It provides much 
needed additional banking space, undercover 
parking for 250 cars for the use of our cus- 
tomers, our building tenants, and the public 
generally, and it also provides a considerable 
amount of rental office space above the park- 
ing facility. It is a building which is unique 
in design, and I believe most everyone will 
agree that it represents a striking improve- 
ment and a worthwhile addition to the core 
of the city. 

We are also about to complete the new 
banking office on Kimberly Road on the north 
side of the city where we have been doing 
business in temporary quarters for the past 
several months. It will be ready for occupancy 
and for the use of our customers within the 
next thirty days. 

We continue to be favored with the patron- 
age of an extremely large clientele, and we 
are thankful for their business and the con- 
fidence they place in us. 

Our staff, which numbers approximately 
three hundred people, has given good per- 
formance in handling the bank’s large volume 
of business, and I should l’ke to express my 
personal appreciation to them. 

As we move into the seventies, it might be 
well to reminisce and also to look beyond the 
immediate horizon, 

We live in an age when prognostications on 
both domestic and international affairs are 
senseless and meaningless. This has lately 
been proven again by the utterances of high 
government officials, including the president, 
and those so-called experts in business and in 
the world of finance, and by economists who 
have become too numerous to mention. 

We live in an age when “sights” are set for 
virtually only a day at a time—and when 
tomorrow’s headlines may bring startling 
changes, which were not generally foreseen 
nor planned for. 

Just a short time ago devaluation of the 
dollar was unthinkable. Our dollar was sup- 
posedly sacred—devaluation was not even to 
be mentioned in “nice” circles—it would 
have been thought sacrilegious—but we have 
devalued fhe dollar, and unless we mend 
our ways we may in the future devalue it 
again and again. Actually, our dollar had 
already been devalued for us by important 
foreign governments who recognized our 
dilemma before we did—formally. They knew 
that inflation had gotten out of hand in this 
country; they knew that because of ex- 
tremely high costs our products were not 
competitive in world markets; they knew we 
were not realistic in the management of our 
affairs, 

A few months ago the president forecasted 
& balanced budget, with a small surplus, but 
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at the end of the fiscal year 1971, the Treas- 
ury’s own figures showed a deficit of twenty- 
three billion dollars. His estimate was based 
on full employment, which has not material- 
ized. Today we have unacceptably high un- 
employment figures. We are presently faced 
with an unconscionable budget deficit, which 
will run, perhaps, forty billion dollars or 
more, and for the year 1973 we have already 
had an official projection of an additional 
twenty-five billion dollar deficit which, based 
on past records, could conceivably run twice 
that much. These deficits during the present 
administration alone will total possibly 
ninety to one hundred billion dollars! This, 
added to our present debt, brings us to the 
alarming and astronomical total debt figure 
of approximately five hundred billion dollars! 
The annual interest on this debt alone will 
run twenty-five to thirty billion dollars. 

This unenviable record is not unique to 
the present administration. It is the history 
of other administrations preceeding this one, 
regardiess of party. 

High officials in government and important 
people in industry have repeatedly said that 
we would not resort to controls. Controls, 
they said, would not work and we would not 
use them—but we now have imposed con- 
trols. Perhaps, these controls will mitigate 
to some extent the impact of inflation—but 
not for long. In spite of the controls, infia- 
tion is still with us, and, of course, it has 
been running unchecked for many years. This 
is the real crux of our trouble. 

We have talked at length about halting 
ruinous inflation, but so far it has been 
purely talk. We haven’t done it, and seem- 
ingly no one has the intestinal fortitude to 
do it, especially in an election year—and, 
for politicians, every year is an election year. 

We are still living in an age when crime 
is running rampant throughout the country. 

We are still living with all of our social 
problems. They have not been solved. 

We are still at war, even though on a re- 
duced scale, and we are still living in an age 
when the threat of war is with us constantly 
all over the globe. We are still living beyond 
our means at all government levels, and as 
individuals. We continue to spend vast sums 
of money promiscuously, domestically and 
around the world, and there is no end in 
sight. 

We have many men in government in 
Washington today, who neither know how 
to balance budgets, nor do they very much 
care. Men who in private life have never held 
a job of importance, neither have they ever 
run a business, nor haye they ever met a 
payroll. These are the men who, in an elec- 
tion year especially, will vote to spend addi- 
tional billions for vote-getting schemes, 
completely disregarding the budgetary re- 
sults. This is nothing short of total fiscal ir- 
responsibility. These are the men of both 
parties who represent us in the Senate and 
in the House, and who, in the final analysis, 
must approve or disapprove all major ex- 
penditures. These are the men who are run- 
ning the biggest business on earth—our goy- 
ernment. 

What would you think of a business man 
who is forced to come to the market to bor- 
row large sums of money, when he has to 
admit to his creditors that has been op- 
erating in the red, with sizeable losses year 
after year? Who would take his promise to 
pay and advance him much needed money— 
unless he gets his house in order? That is the 
exact position of our government—at all 
levels. We must come to the market to raise 
huge sums—billions of dollars—to finance 
our deficits. We have been piling up debt so 
fast, and raising debt limits so high that our 
dollar remains suspect in international cir- 
cles. In the face of these huge deficits, how 
can inflation be controlled—deficits them- 
selves spell out inflation with capital let- 
ters! There may come a time, and in the not 
too distant future, when our own govern- 
ment’s promise to pay will not be acceptable 
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in the market place. Should that time ever 
come, all of us will have a rude awakening, 
an awakening which even at a very late date 
might conceivably be a blessing in disguise. 

These are just some of the things we live 
with and face today—and every day. Some 
of these problems in time can be solved if 
properly and honestly approached. Some of 
them on the other hand will not be solved 
in our day, and, importantly, some of them, 
if not solved, can easily, over a period of time, 
ruin us. 

V. O. FIGGE, 
President. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1972. 


THE CROWN OF ST. STEPHEN 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, today the 
United States holds in trust the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen, symbol of a free 
Hungary. 

The return of this crown to the pres- 
ent Government of Hungary would be a 
sad blow to freedom-loving Hungarians. 

For this reason I earlier cosponsored 
a resolution calling for the retention of 
the crown of Hungary by the United 
States until Hungary once again has a 
constitutional government that repre- 
sents the people of that nation. 

It was with a sense of relief that I read 
of the recent assurances to Jozsef Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty that the crown will re- 
main in the United States for the time 
being. 

So that my colleagues will have the 
opportunity to read about this matter, I 
am including in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article by Paul Hofmann that 
appeared in the New York Times. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES AssurRES MINDSZENTY IT WILL 
SAFEGUARD CROWN 
(By Paul Hofmann) 

VIENNA, February 6.—President Nixon is 
understood to have sent assurances to Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty that the Crown of St. 
Stephen, the thousand-year-old symbol of 
Hungarian nationhood, would remain in 
United States safe-keeping for the time 
being. 

To many Hungarians the crown has myth- 
ical and deeply emotional significance. Car- 
dinal Mindszenty is fearful that it will fall 
into Communist hands. 

The message from Washington, recently 
relayed here to the exiled Roman Catholic 
Primate of Hungary by a go-between, some- 
what allayed his fears that the United States 
might turn the crown over to the Govern- 
ment in Budapest. 

However, the 79-year-old Cardinal believes 
that after the Presidential election in No- 
vember the United States may yield to con- 
tinuing pressure from Budapest for the re- 
turn of the national treasure. 

The crown, delivered to the United States 
Army for safe-keeping at the end of World 
War II, has been a place known only to the 
United States President, the Pope and a 
handful of officials. 

Cardinal Mindszenty believes that, for re- 
ligious, historical and constitutional reasons, 
he should have a say in its final disposition. 

“The world is in very bad shape,” he told 
an American newsman who inquired last 
week about the status of the crown. “Better 
not speak about it.” 
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Members of his small entourage indicate 
that the Vatican does not want him to see 
reporters, although they deny that he prom- 
ised Pope Paul VI not to give interviews. 
But the fact is that he does not speak for 
quotation. 

Cardinal Mindszenty left Hungary last 
September after nearly 15 years in asylum 
in the United States mission in Budapest. 
He stayed at the Vatican as a guest of the 
Pope for a few days and moved to Vienna 
in October. 

He occupies a rather gloomy second-floor 
suite at the Pazmaneum, a Hungarian church 
institution named after Petrus Cardinal 
Pazamy, who was primate in the 17th cen- 
tury, when a large part of Hungary was oc- 
cupied by the Turks. 

The Cardinal’s routine here resembles his 
life in the American mission in Budapest. He 
starts his day by saying mass at the Paz- 
amaneum chapel, then spends many hours 
in his study, interrupted by an hour's stroll 
in the garden. He rarely goes out and has no 
car. 

An aide said that a West German manufac- 
turer offered the Cardinal a big new car as a 
gift but he would not accept it. 

The most notable differences from the 
refuge in Budapest are that the quarters are 
less cramped and that the Cardinal can see 
any visitors he wants. Many Hungarians ask 
for an audience and receive his blessings. 

Callers are carefully screened by the Car- 
dinal’s staff. “The Communists try to spy on 
the Primate or agitate against him,” an aide 
asserted. 

Group of Hungarian-American Roman 
Catholics have invited the Cardinal to visit 
the United States, which he plans to do so 
this spring or summer, 

“or many years Cardinal Mindszenty has 
been writing his memoirs and a history of 
the church in Hungary. With both works 
near completion, he is negotiating with pub- 
lishers in Europe and the United States. 


HIS EMINENCE IS TOUGH 


The Cardinal, who will be 80 years old on 
March 29, looks sallow but less fatigued than 
when he arrived in Rome. His aides say he is 
in satisfactory health. “His Eminence is, I'd 
say, tough,” a member of his entourage 
remarked. 

The Cardinal’s “definitive” departure from 
Hungary on Sept. 28 was the result of long 
negotiations between the Budapest Govern- 
ment and the Vatican. The United States was 
kept informed on the talks but did not par- 
ticipate in them. Vatican officials said in Sep- 
tember that the Crown of St. Stephen was not 
mentioned in the negotiations. However, 
Budapest has long been pressing Washington 
through diplomatic channels to return it to 
Hungary. 

The crown is one of three national treas- 
ures handed to American officers in May, 1945, 
under circumstances that have never been 
fully disclosed. The others, known as crown 
jewels, are a gold scepter and orb and a gold- 
encrusted royal mantle. 

A replica of the crown was displayed in 
Hungary two years ago when the Communist 
regime and the church in two parallel— 
though officially unconnected—celebrations 
marked the thousandth anniversary of St. 
Stephen, Hungary’s first King. 

According to legend Pope Sylvester II sent 
the crown to Stephen as a sign of apprecia- 
tion of his country’s conversion to Christian- 
ity. The crown, in Byzantine style, is studded 
with gems, decorated with inset miniatures 
depicting religious scenes and surmounted by 
an inclined cross. 

Every Hungarian king is said to have been 
crowned with the relic, which was consid- 
ered an essential expression of national 
sovereignty. i 

Churchmen here say that the Budapest 
Government's repeated requests for the crown 
betray a desire to add an aura of historical 
legitimacy to its domination. To Cardinal 
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Mindszenty and his followers the Communist 
rulers are usurpers. 

The Government contends that the crown 
and the crown jewels are important parts of 
the national heritage and state property and 
that the United States has no right to with- 
hold them. American spokesmen have said 
repeatedly that the eventual return of the 
crown to Hungary should take place at a 
time marked by an improvement in relations. 


A PLAN FOR REDUCING FEED GRAIN 
SHIPPING COSTS FROM THE MID- 
WEST TO THE NORTHEAST 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago President John A. Creedy of the 
Water Transport Association delivered 
a speech in Boston in which he gave a 
progress report on the status of an in- 
genious proposal to reduce shipping costs 
for feed grains to the Northeast by means 
of a combined rail and water route. 

I have been a strong supporter of this 
proposal before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a workable alternative to 
the present discriminatory all-rail rate 
structure. 

I commend Mr. Creedy’s speech to my 
colleagues, and believe they will find his 
proposal merits our support. 

The speech referred to follows: 

ONE THIRD OF THE Way HOME 
(Remarks of John A. Creedy) 


It is a privilege to appear here today to 
give you a progress report on the Water 
Transport Association's program to improve 
the efficiency of the transportation of feed 
grains from the midwest to the northeast. 
How are we doing? I think we are about one 
third of the way to achieving freight rate 
parity with the southeast and with it equality 
of competitive opportunity for northeastern 
agriculture. 

The informal staff conference at the ICC 
on September 16th was a watershed dividing 
point, Everyone concerned with the problem 
of the survival of northeastern agriculture in 
the face of discriminatory rail rates was there 
or represented, I have read the record through 
several times. The story laid out was over- 
whelming in its detail and in its depth of 
analysis of the workings of competition for 
agricultural products in the markets of the 
northeast. 

The pressure of fact piled on fact will be 
irresistible in the end. 

Before WTA published its study calling for 
the use of Great Lakes self-unloading vessels 
connecting at Buffalo with unit trains, the 
northeast had suffered a crushing series of 
rate increases. The ICC seemed entirely in- 
different to the elementary arithmetic that a 
six per cent increase on a $12 a ton rate to 
the northeast was far more burdensome than 
the same six per cent applied to a $6 rate for 
the southeast. 

The lake-rail proposal, worked out in col- 
laboration with northeastern agricultural in- 
terests, suggests an alternative which should 
be financially attractive to the railroads. It 
proposes improved productivity in the use 
of railroad equipment which would make 
possible higher profits for the railroads at 
lower rate levels, using the very type of oper- 
ation railroads are already conducting suc- 
cessfully in other parts of the northeastern 
region. To us the most interesting aspect of 
the railroad reply of November 2 was that 
they made no attempt to refute the proposi- 
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tion that improved utilization of freight cars 
would justify lower rates. 

After years of fruitless discussions and 
years of rate increases, the proposal of north- 
eastern agricultural interests for multiple 
car rates has now been accepted by the east- 
ern railroads and published. Whether our ag- 
itation helped get that proposal off dead cen- 
ter or not, we'll never know, but something 
did and a reduction of up to $2 a ton for 
three cars, pioneered by the Penn Central, 
is now spreading to other lines. A corner has 
been turned. At $2 a ton, the Northeast is a 
third of the way home with another two 
thirds yet to go to achieve parity with the 
southeast on freight rates. 

Equally significant, since the WTA study 
was published and the potential for lake-rail 
service widely discussed, the Penn Central 
has agreed to spread to domestic services the 
type of service it—and other rallroads—had 
until recently reserved for export shipments. 
I refer to the trainload rates to Morrisville, 
Pa. I remember last summer making an ap- 
pointment with the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
to discuss a movement of 9,000,000 bushels of 
corn from Duluth to Buffalo by self-unloader, 
by rail to a point near Morrisville and by 
truck to the plant. The mere discussion of 
that proposed route was enough to produce 
the first domestic trainload service. Our ques- 
tion now is simple. If the railroad finds such 
a service profitable to Morrisville and to Al- 
bany for export, how can it justify denying 
this type of service to other destinations in 
the Northeast? 

We now have before us an alternative to 
the rate increases, the lake-rail proposition, 
which relies on improved productivity to 
justify rate reductions, we have the princi- 
ple of multiple car service accepted for the 
northeast and also the principle of trainload 
service within the northeast for domestic 
application. That represents considerable 
progress for only eight months of effort. True 
this effort was built on major activities which 
went before it. True, we are only one third 
of the way to parity with the southeast, but I 
think we have every reason to be optimistic. 

The factual evidence developed at the in- 
formal staff conference is too persuasive to be 
ignored, The railroad reply left it untouched. 
That was an incautious phrase of theirs in 
their letter: “if there be an agricultural 
problem” implying as it does that the worthy 
Commissioners of Agriculture, Governors— 
and, as I pointed out recently to Secretary 
Volpe of the Department of Transportation 
and former Governor of Massachusetts, also 
ex-governors—implying that all these expert 
people don’t know what they have been talk- 
ing about all these years. 

It reminds me of a wonderful passage in 
Lewis Carroll's “Alice in Wonderland.” Alice 
tells the King: “I see nobody on the road.” 
“I only wish I had such eyes,” the King re- 
marked in a fretful tone. “To be able to see 
Nobody! And at that distance too!” 

We only wish we had such eyes—to see 
nothing wrong with the disparity in freight 
rates. 

As for the claim in the railroad reply that, 
according to USDA figures, feed costs are ac- 
tually lower in New England than in the 
southeast, that simply exposes a wonderful 
new example of the familiar statistical prob- 
lem of irrelevant proof. I was down in Wash- 
ington last week talking to the man in the 
USDA who is responsible for the figures cited 
by the railroads. The problem he described 
reminded me of the story of the drunkard 
searching under the street lamp for his house 
key, which he had dropped some distance 
away. Asked why he didn’t look where he 
had dropped it, he replied: “It's lighter here.” 

The USDA says it can’t report the actual 
feed costs in the southeast because most of 
the feed never comes on the open market, 
but is supplied under contract arrangements 
with the poultry producers. In the South 
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the production process is almost completely 
integrated whereas in the Northeast produc- 
tion is dominated by independent poultry 
men who buy mixed feeds in bulk. Prices are 
recorded and reported. But the only prices 
available for reporting in the southeast are 
for a very limited number of poultry-men 
who buy mostly sacked feed, which is natur- 
ally relatively high in price. Comparing that 
price with the northeast bulk price and ig- 
noring the huge volume of feeds supplied 
under contract is simply comparing apples 
and oranges, as the USDA freely admits. 
Someday I hope we will achieve a footnote in 
that series which makes this clear. In the 
meantime, USDA points out, there is an ob- 
vious proof available that these statistics are 
irrelevant. We know the price of grain at 
origin, we know the freight rate. Grain used 
for feed in the southeast and the northeast 
comes from the same origins. Hence the only 
difference in the cost of feed between the 
northeast and the southeast has to be trans- 
portation rate differences, Feed costs in the 
Northeast have to be higher. 

We have a clear case here of the fallacy of 
statistical irrelevance. The USDA counts 
what can be counted easily, a common prac- 
tice with many statistical series, particularly 
international trade statistics, and ignores 
the rest which in this case is most of it. It 
gathers the statistics which are easiest to ob- 
tain, or where the light is brightest, to go 
back to our anecdote and ignores the much 
greater volume which is significant, where, in 
our story, the key actually is. 

Of course, even if the statistics were relia- 
ble and did actually show what the railroads 
think they show, I personally don’t see why 
such a showing should be relevant to our 
proposal. The Northeast is entitled to at least 
the same efficiency in transportation as any 
other region, regardless of other considera- 
tions. If the southeastern railroads can do 
the job for $6 a ton, why should northeast- 
ern agriculture be saddled with rates that 
are double the rates of the southeastern rall- 
roads? It seems to me the Eastern railroads 
meet themselves coming home on that one. 
What possible justification can there be for 
not adding to whatever competitive advan- 
tage the northeast has, if it has one, rather 
than, through artificially high freight rates, 
cancelling out that advantage? 

Perhaps the most significant fact which 
emerged from the informal staff conference 
is that the northeast does have an advantage 
in efficiency of production which could re- 
sult in great expansion of its markets if that 
efficiency were not artificially suppressed by 
high freight rates. 

Maine agriculture is a good example. Maine 
has been competing in the market in a lim- 
ited way with feed cost disadvantages of 
$4.31 a ton, compared to Gainesville, Georgia. 
What could it do if that artificial disadvan- 
tage were removed? What would that mean to 
a State which badly needs expansion of its 
economy and more jobs? Obviously the im- 
pact would be substantial. 

If the rest of northeastern agriculture, 
though still in a state of precipitous decline 
can yet compete to the extent it does, despite 
the heavy burden of the feed cost disad- 
vantage, it must be highly efficient. Elimina- 
tion of the burden of high freight rates 
could have a dramatic effect. 

One of the things I think we need to do in 
the coming months as we campaign for 
realization of the final two-thirds of the pro- 
gram is to relate the campaign to the con- 
sumer. Competition is keen, the elimination 
of artificially high costs will be passed along. 
The WTA study indicated that over $10,000,- 
000 in freight charges could be saved by 
adopting the water-rail proposal—much of 
that would be passed along to all those who 
buy a quart of milk, a dozen eggs or a pound 
of chicken. If the efficiency of transporta- 
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tion in the northeast is not improved, on the 
other hand, Northeastern agriculture will be 
wiped out, Southeastern producers will have 
no competition and the prices of eggs, milk 
and poultry will rise. The housewife has a 
lot at stake in this issue. 

Northeast agriculture has its survival at 
stake. Because of the freight rates, it costs 
$30 a year more to maintain a cow in the 
northeast than it does in the southeast— 
that’s $1,800 for a 60-cow herd. Freight rate 
differences can mean as much as half a cent 
a dozen in the production costs of eggs. A 
half a cent a dozen can be decisive for a 
producer competing in the market when 
multipled by thousands of dozens of eggs 
bought every day by Safeway, A&P and 
Kroger. 

But the northeast has another type of 
competitive advantage over and above the 
price question which would certainly help 
to reverse the current decline. The higher 
quality of agricultural products of the north- 
east is a substantial advantage which, com- 
bined with the fair shake on freight rates, 
would mean that northeastern agriculture 
could easily sweep the supermarkets of the 
region—which, after all, are their own home 
market. 

Where do we go from here? The New 
England Grain and Feed Council and WTA 
will be circulating to the railroads this week 
our comments on the railroad reply and 
asking the Commission for a resumption of 
the informal staff conference early in Jan- 
uary. Our thought is to convene a smaller, 
more technical group than the last confer- 
ence to explore more fully some of the dis- 
puted questions of fact. It is our belief that 
what we are proposing is in the interest of 
everyone. It is our faith that reasonable men 
meeting together can reach a reasonable 
conclusion. 

It would be counter-productive at this 
point to be side-tracked by legalistic issues. 
How best can the decline of northeastern 
agriculture be reversed and how can we pro- 
mote expanded traffic by the transportation 
companies serving the northeast? That’s the 
issue. We say to the railroads, you are doing 
what we propose to Albany and to Morris- 
ville, Pa, at a profit, why can’t you spread 
that service to other parts of the northeast? 
We have heard no reasoned answer to our 
question, “why not?” 

Now of course if the totally negative ap- 
proach of the Traffic Executive Association 
of the Eastern Railroads persists, then we 
will have to look for other remedies. The 
time will have come for the Commission to 
prescribe the rates and services suggested in 
our approach. The Commission has ample 
powers. It was given those powers by the 
Congress to meet precisely the situation 
Northeastern agriculture is currently facing. 

First we are looking for voluntary agree- 
ment. But if we wanted to show, as a basis 
for prescription of rates by the Commission, 
that the current rates are illegal, it would 
be easy to demonstrate that they are illegal 
not just in one way, but in a great many 
ways. Personally, I hope it doesn’t come to 
that. 

The facts are with us, the financial ad- 
vantage to the Eastern railroads of our ap- 
proach is clear—the southeastern railroads 
are stealing too much of their traffic. The 
public interest in the establishment of an 
equally efficient or more efficient lake-rail 
service as a “second place to shop” for trans- 
portation is overwhelming. Discrimination 
against the northeastern region is intoler- 
able. 

We are a third of the way home. By spring 
I hope we will be all the way home and 
freight rates in the northeast will be on a 
parity with those in the southeast, the parity 
permanently protected by the competition of 
the lake-rail service. 
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MUSKIE’S PLAN CALLS FOR SELL- 
OUT IN VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, the positions 
on Vietnam staked out by a number of 
Democrat contenders for the Presidency 
have brought charges of “consciously 
aiding and abetting the enemy” or, at the 
very least, of prolonging the war until 
after the election by giving the North 
Vietnamese the hope that they can get a 
better deal if certain of the contenders 
succeed. 

Such a position has been espoused by 
the leading contender, Senator EDMUND 
S. Muskie, and if his reaction is one of 
righteous indignation to the charges, 
then we should examine his position and 
judge for ourselves whether the charges 
have merit. Crosby S. Noyes, columnist 
for the Washington Evening Star, quotes 
the Senator’s position verbatim in reach- 
ing the unmistakable conclusion that his 
plan calls for a sellout in Vietnam. In 
Senator MuskIe’s own words: 

First, we must set a date when we will 
withdraw every soldier, sailor and airman and 
stop all bombing and other American military 
activity, dependent only on an agreement for 
the return of our prisoners and the safety 
of our troops as they leave. 

Second, we must urge the government in 
Saigon to move toward a political accom- 
modation with all elements of their society. 
Without such an accommodation the war 
cannot be ended, and it is clear that the 


American people will not support an in- 
definite war, either by our presence or by 
proxy. 


It might be mentioned that only the 
first point has any significance with 
respect to conditioning the total cessa- 
nam, because the second point makes it 
clear that we would abandon the Saigon 
Government and the South Vietnamese 
people in return for an agreement by 
North Vietnam to release our POW’s and 
to guarantee the safety of our withdraw- 
ing troops. MuskIe’s plan makes it quite 
obvious on whose terms he would end 
American involvement in South Vietnam 
and the plan has the strangely persistent 
tendency of casting the Saigon Govern- 
ment in the role of our enemy. 

As Crosby Noyes observes in his col- 
umn: 

A government in Saigon, threatened with 
the withdrawal of American support, would 
be in no position to negotiate about any- 
thing and the Communists, for their part, 
would have no inducement to make the 
slightest concession. They could impose 
their terms in the certain knowledge that 
South Vietnam, without American support, 
would quickly collapse, while they can con- 
tinue to count on the most massive support 
and supply from the Russians and Chinese. 

It is incredible that Muskie, as an aspir- 
ing president of the United States, would 
pledge himself to deliberately engineer 
what his country has fought for seven 
bloody years to prevent. It is even more in- 
credible that his plan for a sellout should 
commend itself to very many American vot- 
ers. If a candidate can sell himself on this 
kind of platform, the country and the world 
are indeed in a sorry condition. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


In recognition of the political realities 
in this election year, I say let us not let 
the Muskie’s, the Lindsay’s, the Hum- 
phrey’s, and the McGovern’s forget what 
they have said, but let us hope to 
God they will never be in that one posi- 
tion where they would have the authority 
and responsibility they now lack for 
carrying out the plans now carefully de- 
vised to distinguish themselves from the 
President and other candidates. 

The full text of the Noyes column 
follows: 


MUSKIE’S PLAN CALLS FOR A SELLOUT IN 
VIETNAM 


Sen. Edmund S. Muskie of Maine has in- 
deed staked out a position on a Vietnam 
settlement that goes beyond the peace plan 
outlined by President Nixon. He is propos- 
ing nothing less than complete surrender, 
the betrayal of South Vietnam and the de- 
livery of that country’s 15 million people to 
Communist control in the shortest possible 
period of time. 

Muskie complains that the administra- 
tion plan for peace in Vietnam is cluttered 
with too many conditions. His own plan is 
beautifully simple. It boils down to two 
propositions: Get the hell out and then 
force the Saigon government to surrender 
to Communist terms. 

The front-running Democratic candidate 
for President doesn’t say it quite that way. 
In his own words: 

“First, we must set a date when we will 
withdraw every soldier, sailor and airman 
and stop all bombing and other American 
military activity, dependent only on an 
agreement for the return of our prisoners 
and the safety of our troops as they leave. 

“Second, we must urge the government 
in Saigon to move toward a political ac- 
commodation with all elements of their 
society. Without such an accommodation 
the war cannot be ended, and it is clear 
that the American people will not support 
an indefinite war, either by our presence 
or by proxy.” 

The words are weaselly but the meaning 
is perfectly clear. After we are safely out 
(assuming, of course, that the Communists 
will buy the simple prisoners-for-pullout 
deal) we will then inform the leaders in 
Saigon that unless they settle with the 
Communists we will withdraw all further 
support. 

In these circumstances, for “accommo- 
dation” read “capitulation.” And for “all 
elements of their society” read the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary Government of the 
National Liberation Front which would in- 
evitably and speedily emerge as the real 
and undisputed master of South Vietnam. 

After all the promises that have been 
made to the South Vietnamese, the billions 
that have been spent and the thousands of 
lives lost, it all adds up to a beautifully 
simple, homespun, forthright sellout. As for 
Muskie, who is selling his candidacy as a 
man to be trusted, one wonders how much 
trust he inspires in, say, a South Vietnamese 
soldier. 

In some ways, in fact, the Muskie pro- 
posals are harsher than the latest demands 
of the Viet Cong. They at least still are calling 
for a political settlement that theoretically 
would give the South Vietnamese a chance 
at the polls. 

If President Nguyen Van Thieu gets out, 
they say, and various other elements of the 
war are stopped, they will “immediately dis- 
cuss with the Saigon administration the for- 
mation of a three-segment government of na- 
tional concord with a view to organizing gen- 
eral elections in South Vietnam, to elect a 
constituent assembly, to work out a consti- 
tution and set up a definitive government 
in South Vietnam.” 


In earlier proposals the Viet Cong have 
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defined a three-segment government as in- 
cluding “political, social and religious forces 
in South Vietnam aspiring to peace, inde- 
pendence, neutrality and democracy,” reserv- 
ing to themselves the right to pass judgment 
on the extent to which individuals possess 
these qualities. 

At best, it is not a very hopeful proposition, 
but it may not be entirely hopeless either. 
As between what the Nixon administration 
is proposing in the way of a political settle- 
ment and what the Viet Cong is demanding, 
it is at least conceivable that an accommoda- 
tion could be found. 

Obviously, the timing of Thieu’s resigna- 
tion is open to negotiation. And the differ- 
ences between the Viet Cong proposal for a 
provisional government and the Nixon con- 
cept of an election commission “represent- 
ing all political forces in South Vietnam” 
may not be unbridgeable. The major business 
of government in the interim period, after 
all, would be the organization of elections, 

There is, therefore, some hope, however 
faint, in the course that the administration 
offers. There is none at all in what Muskie 
is proposing. 

A government in Saigon, threatened with 
the withdrawal of American support, would 
be in no position to negotiate about anything 
and the Communists, for their part, would 
have no inducement to make the slightest 
concession. They could impose their terms 
in the certain knowledge that South Viet- 
nam, without American support, would 
quickly collapse, while they can continue to 
count on the most massive support and sup- 
ply from the Russians and Chinese. 

It is incredible that Muskie, as an aspiring 
president of the United States, would pledge 
himself to deliberately engineer what his 


country has fought for seven bloody years 


to prevent. It is even more incredible that 
his plan for a sellout should commend itself 
to very many American voters. If a candi- 
date can sell himself on this kind of plat- 
form, the country and the world are indeed 
in @ sorry condition. 


NEW EMPHASIS FOR SPACE 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent proposal for a new emphasis 
in our Nation’s space program should be 
greeted with acclaim by thoughtful citi- 
zens everywhere. 

The President’s decision to go ahead 
with the development of the space shut- 
tle system signals an important new ad- 
vance which will have significance to our 
country’s reputation as the leader in the 
development of technology on the planet 
earth as well as worlds beyond. 

Thousands of advances and benefits 
have been realized in our everyday life as 
a result of the research efforts for our 
space program. 

Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, until recently the 
President’s scientific adviser, says this 
on the purely scientific gains being real- 
ized from space activities: 

The geologists, the physicists, the chem- 
ists, the astronomers, all have a thousand 
questions about the moon, and the answers 
will, in turn, lead to new questions. 

Space exploration to gain more knowledge 
about the universe can be one of the great. 
scientific achievements or enterprises of all 
time. Its impact on the world and mankind 
is simply beyond calculation. 
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And Dr. George Mueller, formerly of 
NASA, says this on the practical effects 
of space research and development on the 
industrial economy: 

Our space program is forcing technological 
innovation which leads to new processes, new 
products, new companies, and, in fact, whole 
new industries. The space program is the 
focal point of our industrial growth. 


As a vigorous advocate of the need to 
develop a Space Shuttle System, I am 
particularly pleased with this new com- 
mitment. 

The Huntsville (Ala.) Times has com- 
mented editorially on this need to pro- 
ceed with the space shuttle. So that all 
my colleagues may have the benefit of 
the comments, I insert the editorial as 
part of my remarks at this point. 

The editorial follows: 


Space: PHASE II 


Until this week, there was no firm answer 
to the question, What major new direction 
does the U.S. space program take—or does 
it go amywhere—after the current Apollo 
project ends? 

The nation got its answer Wednesday, at 
least insofar as the Nixon administration’s 
feelings on the matter are concerned. It came 
as a go-ahead by the President on develop- 
ment of a multibillion-dollar space shuttle 
system destined to make manned space flight 
much more economical and of much greater 
practical value to man, 

Before Wednesday, the space shuttle pro- 
posal had won only tentative approval from 
the White House and Congress, in the form of 
limited funds for studies. There was no real 
commitment to a full-fledged project of 
hardware development. 

That commitment has now come. It means 
that, Congress willing, the space agency can 
pursue a $5.5-billion-plus effort to develop, 
build and fly—before 1980—vehicles that can 
be used over and over again in transporting 
men, supplies and equipment into earth orbit 
for a variety of missions. It means that space 
payload delivery costs should be drastically 
reduced—from more than $600 per pound 
at present, to perhaps $100 a pound. 

There is some regret that President Nixon 
could not have seen fit to give his blessing 
to the larger, $10—$12-billion space shuttle 
project sought by NASA. The approved effort, 
described as “modest” by NASA Administra- 
tor Dr. James Fletcher, will require some 
corner-cutting, some technological com- 
promising. 

But this has to be considered a significant 
first step toward removing astronautics from 
the realm of the sensational and placing it in 
& position to pay off more abundantly in solid, 
practical benefits to the taxpayers footing 
the bill. 

The President's action is cheering news, 
naturally, for the space agency’s Marshall 
Center here, which will handle major tasks in 
the space shuttle effort; for all of NASA, and 
for a depressed aerospace industry that has 
seen the nation’s space budget steadily de- 
cline under the Nixon administration. But 
beyond that, this step signifies that America 
intends to continue to lead the world in 
technological advancement, and not be con- 
tent to follow in the path of someone else. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentarian of the German Bundestag, 
CXVIII——231—Part 3 
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whom I have known personally over a 
period of several years, is the author of 
a splendid statement which appeared in 
the January 31 issue of the New York 
Times. He is Peter Petersen, who lived 
for a time in the United States before 
returning to his home country, there tak- 
ing up public service as a career. In this 
article he speaks of things that are of 
enduring, fundamental interest in the 
Atlantic community of nations, but 
which seem to become obscured as we 
consider the day-to-day problems of off- 
set purchases, the number of U.S. troops 
in Europe, the various divisiveness of 
trade and monetary issues, and many 
others. 

It thoroughly deserves the careful at- 
tention of every thoughtful American. 
Text of his statement follows: 

THE AMERICAN DREAM 
(By Peter Petersen) 


Bonn.—I am prejudiced when writing 
about America. 

America saved my people from starvation 
not so very long ago. No German called that 
U.S. imperialism. Thousands of American 
soldiers—225,000, to be exact—are stationed 
in my country and because of this commit- 
ment and their loaded guns, we are still a 
free people. 

Where I come from, we still know what 
freedom means—because seventeen million 
of us are locked up behind barbed wires, 
walls and mine fields—behind what amount 
to the ugliest and most inhuman border of 
the world. Some four hundred of my people 
have been shot and killed because they want- 
ed to go from one part of our country to 
another. 

The American commitment to freedom and 
the price Americans are paying for that every 
day saves us from the fate of our neighbors 
the Czechs who are the victims of imperial- 
ism, 

Yes—I am prejudiced, and I don't apolo- 
gize for the fact that I love America. 

Yet, I am worried. Recently I talked to 
officers and soldiers on a big Air Force base 
in the deep South. I moved around in the 
most confusing of all American cities, Los 
Angeles. I had dinner with the president of 
a big corporation who laid off 80,000 people, 
and I spent an evening in the home of an 
old friend who is unemployed now. His two 
boys are at a university. He makes ends meet 
by fixing things up in neighboring homes 
(he is an engineer) and his wife got a job 
in a shop selling antiques the Americans 
like so much. 

This friend considers himself lucky. A man 
driving my taxi was not so lucky—seventy 
dollars a week unemployment compensation. 
His savings are gone, and he is now cheating 
by driving a taxi for a few hours every day. 

And then I looked at the headlines of 
the papers—there was a pitched battle in a 
jail somewhere—another city reports on the 
dope problem, and in many cities, parents 
protest busing their children from their 
neighborhood school to another part of the 
city to get integrated. No one has been able 
to explain to me yet this busing scheme. 

When I was in this country twenty years 
ago, the people in whose homes I stayed nev- 
er locked their doors. This time I was warned 
not to walk back to the hotel after a concert. 

Americans are not very articulate—even 
though they might talk a great deal. So they 
leave the forming of their image as a nation 
to Madison Avenue and to Hollywood. 
Americans are probably the world’s greatest 
salesmen of material goods, but they are very 
inept in selling ideas. 

Of course, these ideas are all there—in the 
history of America there are the forces that 
made America a great country and inspired 
a dream to peoples all around the world. 

There was a time twenty years ago when 
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Americans often got on our nerves because 
they were so sure of themselves. Now we get 
nervous because Americans seem to be losing 
faith in their own destiny, and so a student— 
what Americans would call a “nice kid"— 
would in all sincerity talk about U.S. im- 
perialism. That boy—a student in a seminar 
on current history—and many of his friends 
don’t realize that the problem is exactly the 
other way around. We have a crisis in the 
Free World because Americans appear to us 
to shrink back from the responsibility that 
goes with being the strongest power in the 
world, It is clear to us that the Soviets don’t 
have such qualms—and that is why they fill 
every vacuum America and its allies are leav- 
ing. Vietnam, I should think, proves my 
point. A truly imperialistic power as this 
“nice kid” believes America to be would have 
carefully calculated the risk and the price, 
and then if the price seemed right and the 
aim worthwhile, it would have gone in with 
no holds barred. 

I know from many conversations in Com- 
munist countries that the people there un- 
derstand that basically freedom is indivisible, 
and they dream the American dream—not of 
Coca Cola or two cars in every garage but of 
freedom as conceived in this country in 1776. 
Because it is not “American” freedom in a 
national sense, it is the basis of human dig- 
nity everywhere. 

When I mingled in the crowd in the air- 
port in San Francisco, I wished I had a way 
to shake these people to remind them of what 
they are and to convince them of what we 
expect from them. Not because they are bet- 
ter or more intelligent perhaps than the peo- 
ple who would crowd the airport in Diissel- 
dorf or Berlin, but because they have in their 
own heritage the hope of the world. I believe 
it is the only hope we have—because if 
America fails, the world fails, and I hope I 
will not again meet an American who apolo- 
gizes for the fact that he is American. 


LET US FREEZE GOVERNMENT, TOO 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Elliot Kaye-Smith, president of Boyer- 
Winona Corp., provided me with a copy 
of a circular entitled “Let’s Freeze Gov- 
ernment Too.” I think this message has 
a lot to say and I urge my colleagues to 
read it carefully. Reprints may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Smith. 

The circular follows: 


LET'S FREEZE GOVERNMENT, TOO—A MESSAGE 
ADDRESSED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS 
OF THE CONGRESS 


Under the current program of controls and 
freezes, you are: 

Asking working men and women to make 
sacrifices in holding down wage demands. 

Asking businessmen to make sacrifices in 
holding down prices. 

What sacrifices will government make? 
Government surely doesn’t want to ask oth- 
ers to make sacrifices it isn’t prepared to 
make itself. If your program to control in- 
fiation is to succeed, government must do 
two things: 

1. Cut federal spending. 

2. Restrain the creation of money through 
the Federal Reserve System. 

It is unfair to control the economic deci- 
sions of people—while letting federal spend- 
ing run rampant. Government must do its 
part—it, too, must show self-discipline, 

To halt inflation, federal government 
spending must be frozen—better yet—CUT, 
and the money supply restrained. Economic 
controls deal with the results of inflation. 
Frozen or reduced spending is one sure way 
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to reduce inflationary pressures. As wage and 
price increases are deferred, so too should 
spending for new federal programs be de- 
ferred. 

It is also time for Congress and all agencies 
of government to evaluate existing programs 
by their measurable results and get rid of the 
deadwood programs that have a proven record 
of ineffectiveness. Congress too seldom reviews 
the need for legislation previously enacted. 

Will you, Mr. President and Members of 
Congress, face up to these needs? 

Only you have the authority to investigate, 
hold hearings, ask questions and sit in judg- 
ment of these spending questions. 

If you don’t know where and how to stop 
spending, then you should set up the proper 
mechanism to find the answers. 

If the citizens of the United States must 
struggle under economic controls then gov- 
ernment should, in all equity, restrain its 
own actions, with emphasis on reduced 
spending and a restrained money supply. 

It is time for government to cooperate 
with the American taxpayer in this fight 
against inflation. 

Mr. President and Members of Congress, 
the responsibility is yours. 


PAY BOARD—REVISED POLICY 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is most encouraging that the pay 
board yesterday revised its policy on 
merit and salary administration plans 
to provide for more equitable treatment 


of all segments of the work force. 

The resolution will be published in the 
Federal Register as a proposed rule al- 
lowing the public 10 days to submit 
comments. The policy decision contained 
in the resolution will not become effec- 
tive until final regulations are published 
in the Federal Register. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ON MERIT INCREASES 
(ADOPTED FEBRUARY 8, 1972) 


Resolved: that the Pay Board hereby adopts 
the following policy decision with respect to 
merit raises: 

1. The policy decision on this subject, 
adopted November 22, 1971, appearing as 
Item (6), Appendix B—Interpretive Deci- 
sions Adopted by the Pay Board (6 CFR Part 
201) is hereby revoked, except as provided 
below in paragraph 6. 

2. Merit increases provided for in contracts 
or pay practices negotiated or instituted sub- 
sequent to November 13, 1971, are governed 
by the General Wage and Salary Standard 
(Section 201.10), except as provided below. 

8. (a) Exceptions to the General Wage and 
Salary Standard may be sought on a tandem 
relationship or other basis, as provided by 
Section 201.11 of the Regulations. 

(b) That pay practices previously set forth 
within the meaning of Section 201.14 of the 
Regulations which do not expire earlier will 
be deemed to expire on November 13, 1972, 
except as they may qualify as an exception 
under the criteria set forth in Section 5, be- 
low. 

4. Merit increases provided for in existing 
contracts and pay practices previously set 
forth prior to November 14, 1972, are gov- 
erted by Section 201.14 of the Regulations. 
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5. Merit plans under contracts and pay 
practices shall constitute an exception under 
Section 201.11 of the Pay Board Regulations, 
subject to paragraph (b) of that Section, 
if they meet the following criteria: 

(a) The merit plan is continued with- 
out change of terms or administrative prac- 
tice from the preceding contract or pay prac- 
tice, and 

(b) If the pay range is changed, the ranges 
may not be widened, i.e., the ratio of the 
maximum to the minimum of each range 
may not be increased. 

(c) The merit plan is one which: 

(1) Applies to particular jobs, job classi- 
fications, or positions with respect to which 
the duties and responsibilities of employees 
are specified; 

(2) Specifies rate ranges with respect to 
such jobs, job classifications, or positions; 

(8) Clearly defines policies and establishes 
practices for determining pay and the size 
and frequency of increases with respect to 
such jobs, job classification, or positions; 
and 

(4) Establishes a system of administrative 
control. 

Such exceptions shall be self-executing 
and handled in accordance with the proce- 
dure set forth in paragraph (c) of Section 
201.11 in the same manner as that which 
applies to subparagraphs (3) and (4) of 
Paragraph (a) of Section 201.11. 

Applications for exceptions which exceed 
the maximum amount allowed under Sec- 
tion 201.11(b) shall be made to the Pay 
Board or its delegate and shall be reviewed 
under Section 201.11(d). 

6. Where, prior to the effective date of the 
final regulations, an existing contract with 
& merit plan expired and was replaced with 
& new contract executed prior to the effec- 
tive date of the final regulations, for merit 
plan purposes it shall be governed by Item 6, 
Appendix B—TInterpretive Decision (6 CFR 
Part 201) which was in effect at that time. 

1. Method of Computation for Increases 
Under Merit Plans Which Meet the Criteria 
of Paragraph 4 and other Merit Plans or 
Practices. 

(a) For purposes of calculating the allow- 
able amount of such wage and salary in- 
creases for an appropriate employee unit, 
the average wage and salary base for the pay 
period ending on or immediately preceding 
the day prior to the first day of the appro- 
priate twelve-month period shall be com- 
pared with the average wage and salary base 
for the pay period ending on or immediately 
preceding the last day of the appropriate 
twelve-month period. 

(b) If, by the end of an appropriate wage 
year, the average wage and salary base for 
an appropriate employee unit is affected by 
changes in the composition of the unit with 
respect to employee average length-of-serv- 
ice or average skill levels, then compensat- 
ing adjustments may be made in the other- 
wise permissible average wage and salary 
base increase for the unit in such twelve- 
month period. Such adjustments are subject 
to explanation and verification following re- 
quired reporting procedures for the appro- 
priate employee unit involved if applicable 
for the category unit involved. This para- 
graph shall apply to all merit plans so long 
as administered in good faith. 

8. Effective date of policy decision: That 
this policy decision will not become effective 
until final regulations have been published 
in the Federal Register to implement this 
decision. Pending the final regulations, a 
notice of proposed rule-making containing 
the substance of this policy decision will be 
published in the Federal Register with a pe- 
riod of 10 days for the public to have an 
opportunity to comment. 
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U.S. JAYCEES FEDERAL AFFAIRS 
SEMINAR 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning it was my privilege to wel- 
come into this Chamber a group of out- 
standing young Americans who consti- 
tute the 1972 Federal Affairs Seminar of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Composed of the national officers and 
the State chairmen of the several States, 
they have come to the Nation’s Capitol to 
better acquaint themselves with vhe op- 
erations of the Federal Government, and 
to meet with national leaders. 

It was a most enjoyable challenge to 
respond to their thoughtful and imagi- 
native questions. It was an inspiration to 
see such sincere and determined group 
of young people entering the ranks of 
concerned citizens. 

Led by U.S. Jaycee President Ronald 
Au, and under the direction of Senior 
Program Manager David Henderson, the 
seminar was supported by Bill Rountree, 
president of the Capitol Hill Jaycees and 
a member of the minority staff of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and by Michael Forgash, 
assistant to Representative ELrorp CED- 
ERBERG, Of Michigan. Former Congress- 
man John O. Marsh, Jr., of Virginia, 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
success of the seminar. 

I include for the record the list of 
those who have come to Washington to 
take part in this fine program, and I 
commend them for their participation: 

List OF PARTICIPANTS 

Executive Committee: Jim Johnson, Legal 
Counsel; Al Emrick, Treasurer; Eric Cahn, 
Roy Switzler, Dick Hahn, Ron Bryant, Billy 
Rhynes, Jack Gottshall, Sam Winer, Lowell 
Thompson, Bob Dunbar, Bob Hattaway, and 
John Jankowiak. 

Freedom Guard Winners: Paul Salamy, 
Rudy Guilmet, Gard Wayt, Jim Holshouser, 
Richard Robinson, and Jerry Watson, con- 
sultant. 

State Presidents: David Wininger, Ala- 
bama; Charles Lubrecht, Alaska; Jim West- 
fall, Arizona; Ken Coon, Arkansas; Phil 
Winslow, Colorado; Bob Ellis, Connecticut; 
Ralph Givens, Delaware; Ron Beard, District 
of Columbia; Randy Avon, Florida; Larry 
Colet, Georgia; Ed Hasegawa, Hawali; Fred 
Manthey, Idaho; Stan Sieron, Illinois; Steve 
Stefancik, Indiana; El Sievers, Iowa; Bob 
Schneider, Kansas; Jim Vernon, Kentucky; 
Don Courts, Louisiana; Eric Edwards, Maine; 
Bill Greene, Maryland; Don Hill, Massachu- 
setts; Pat Sheridan, Michigan; Vern White, 
Minnesota; Ken Johnson, Mississippi; Gerald 
Jones, Missouri; Allen Jacobson, Montana; 
Larry Hendrickson, Nebraska; David Morgan, 
Nevada; Joel Saren, New Hampshire; Jim 
Jeffries, New Jersey; Jack White, New Mexi- 
co; Frank Hamilton, New York; Avery Nye, 
North Carolina; Jerry Schutz, North Dakota; 
Rex Houze, Ohio; Dale Wright, Oklahoma; 
Gary Ross, Oregon; Bob Standish, Pennsyl- 
vania; William Murray, Rhode Island; John 
Every, South Carolina; Alan Miller, South 
Dakota; John Germ, Tennessee; Rick Clay- 
ton, Texas; Rod Carter, Utah; Gerald Hatin, 
Vermont; Bob Meador, Virginia; Wayne 
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Johnson, Washington; Phil Pappas, West 
Virginia; Ron Foster, Wisconsin; and Leroy 
Westika, Wyoming. 


Taking part in the program here at the 
Capitol this morning was our own minor- 
ity clerk, Joe Bartlett. Joe, in collabora- 
tion with then Georgia State Senator 
Jim Wesberry, helped launch this Fed- 
eral affairs seminar concept for the U.S. 
Jaycees a decade ago. 

With a continuing interest in the pro- 
gram, Joe brought the Jaycees a mes- 
sage of “mission” which echoes his senti- 
ments which have appeared in recent 
Jaycees’ publications. I include them 
here for your interest: 

APATHY—VIGILANCE 
(By Joe Bartlett) 


If eternal vigilance is the price of freedom, 
as we have been wisely warned, then may I 
submit that the most present, the most per- 
sistent, and indeed the most pestilent threat 
to our free Republic is apathy on the part of 
her people, 

If nearly three decades of being enmeshed 
in the doings and the dialogues of democracy 
in its highest forum, entitles me to an ob- 
servation, I would offer my conviction that 
we have in these United States the most 
magnificent mode of government God and 
man have yet devised—when it is properly 
served. 

It has been said that in a freely elected 
representative system, the people get a gov- 
ernment just as good as they, by their par- 
ticipation, provide. Or, more bluntly, as good 
as they deserve! 

Certainly, a representative government is a 
direct reflection upon the people who elect it, 
and consent to it. 

The quality and the vitality of our govern- 
ment at any given time depends upon the 
involvement of the people in public mat- 
ters, the concern of the citizens about the 
public business, the communication between 
constituents and public officials, and their 
accountability for the performance of their 
public trust. 

It is unlikely that the perfection of this 
rapport between government and the gov- 
erned could ever be attained; certainly it 
could never be sustained. However, it is in 
the constant pursuit of this more perfect in- 
teraction that democracy approaches its 
sublimest service to society. 

Who, then, will keep the vigil? Whom can 
we count on to sound the alarm to avert 
insidious apathy among the populace? Who 
will provide the vitality of involvement with- 
out which a government of the people can- 
not long endure? 

You, my young friend, in association with 
the other members of Jaycees, have this op- 
portunity to serve this great Republic, your 
fellow man, and the highest aspirations of 
your noblest dreams, through your quest for 
this more perfect fulfillment of the will of 
the people to do good and worthy things 
through government. 

To my knowledge, Jaycees, more than any 
other group of young Americans, has offered 
a viable and vibrant vehicle for the prep- 
aration of its members for the broader 
responsibilities of citizenship, and for the 
performance, by its members, of valuable 
programs in the public interest. 

It has been a privilege and an inspiration 
to observe the development of understand- 
ing and leadership among the outstanding 
young men of Jaycees in recent years, It is 
a testimonial that needs no embellishment 
beyond the recognition of the many, many 
Jaycees who have been selected to service in 
public office. Perhaps the greatest tribute to 
your organization is the increasing numbers 
of high public officials who can—and do, 
proudly and loudly—claim a prior affiliation 
with Jaycees! 
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Your apprenticeship in citizenship within 
the ranks of Jaycees may not result in your 
election to the Congress or even to Precinct 
Committeeman (though each is an estimable 
estate in the echelons of politics), but, at 
least, it will enable you to better perform your 
essential role as a full-fledged, voicing, voting 
member of a society in which all men are 
coequal. 

Special interests, you may be sure, will 
make themselves heard. If the response of 
the public is only the silence of their indif- 
ference, whom, then, should we castigate if 
the general interests are submerged in a sea 
of apathy? 

The young citizens who make up the orga- 
nization of Jaycees are an ideal influence on 
public policy. Intelligent, energetic, and en- 
thusiastic, they bring to these matters the 
ambitious aspirations of youth, tempered by 
the realities revealed in the increasing re- 
sponsibilities of their emerging maturity, but 
not yet tainted by the cynicism that some- 
times comes to those who have been too long 
in the arena. 

Our Republic needs champions just like 
you! Our Republic deserves dedication—the 
truest you can give it! Unselfish public serv- 
ice can be the most stimulating and the 
most gratifying experience in your life. What 
greater reward could you seek than the satis- 
faction of knowing that you, in your time, 
had done your share to preserve and pass 
along the blessings of democracy? 

Jaycee, will you keep the vigil? 


THE NORWICH INDUSTRIAL PARK: 
“A MODERN MIRACLE” 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, the Nor- 
wich Industrial Park in Norwich, Conn., 
has become an example across the Nation 
of what is right about Government-aided 
economic development. 

The park began in late 1965 with 117 
acres of land. In May 1966, the Economic 
Development Administration approved 
its first grant to the industrial park, 
$204,500. The success of the park and 
the cooperation of local citizens, in par- 
ticular, Mr. Stanley Israelite, led EDA to 
approve a $909,000 grant in May 1971. 

The Norwich Industrial Park was fea- 
tured in the January 1972 issue of Eco- 
nomic Development, published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

I bring this article to the attention of 
my colleagues in Congress as an out- 
standing example of Federal, State, local, 
and private cooperation in promoting 
American business and industry and 
creating jobs: 

EDA HELPS CREATE DIVERSE JOBS IN CONNECT- 
IcuT INDUSTRIAL PARK 

In Connecticut, the Norwich Industrial 
Park is often referred to as a “modern 
miracle." What was previously idle land now 
provides work for 750 persons and has helped 
the city to retain some of its industry while 
allowing for a diversification of its economy. 

In the few years that the park has been 
completed, industry has shown sufficient in- 
terest to warrant an expanded development. 

Like many similar projects around the 
country, the Norwich Industrial Park was 
bullt in partnership with the Economic De- 
velopment Administraton under EDA’s pro- 
grams of grants to prepare the land for con- 
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struction, and business development loans 
to begin work on the structures. 

The history of the park dates back to the 
gradual departure of the textile mills from 
the Nation’s Northeast, depriving the city 
of a historic mainstay of employment, 
Skilled workmen looked in vain for new jobs 
or migrated to other metropolitan centers, 

During a meeting in 1965 between munici- 
pal and business leaders and the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission, the Norwich 
Community Development Corporation was 
formed. Soon thereafter, EDA designated the 
city as eligible for assistance, 

By the end of 1965, the corporation had 
obtained 117 acres in the Yantic section of 
town for development as an industrial park. 
Within 4 months, the land had been ap- 
propriately rezoned and final plans com- 
pleted. 

In May 1966, EDA announced a $204,500 
grant, and the State Development Commis- 
sion, a $162,750 loan, to the corporation—and 
the project was on its way. 

Since then it has grown so fast that EDA 
approved a $909,000 grant in May 1971 for 
a 180-acre expansion to continue the forward 
pace of the park’s development. 

The men who have participated in the 
project view it as a “classic example of coop- 
eration between government and private en- 
terprise.” They say it has reclaimed a once 
vital section of the State from the disaster 
of the departed textile mills. 

“Not only has the park helped stem the 
rising tide of unemployment and given a 
boost to the area’s general economy,” said 
Mark Feinberg, managing director of the 
Connecticut Development Commission, “but 
it has made a growth center of Norwich and 
infused residents with a renewed spirit of 
self-respect and optimism that just won't 
quit. 

“Today the signs of renewal and expansion 
are everywhere.” 

In Norwich, one civic leader says this: 

“The industrial park has made us a new 
community. We were hit hard when the tex- 
tile firms left and nothing came in to replace 
them. We needed help. But now the out- 
stretched palm has been replaced by a hand- 
shake. The industrial park has been a tre- 
mendous morale booster. We're convinced 
we can take on any problem and come up 
smiling.” 

Significantly, the first tenant of the new 
venture was a Norwich firm with an old and 
pressing problem. John Meyer, a nationally 
known manufacturer of women’s apparel, 
had been forced to operate in seven locations 
around the city for a number of years. The 
park offered a solution to the need for con- 
solidation. 

Today, John Meyer, now a division of W. 
R. Grace and Company, employs 350 in its 
160,000-square-foot plant. 

While providing the means to retain the 
industry, the park also served as a principal 
tool to attract other types of industry, thus 
broadening the base of manufacturing em- 
ployment for Norwich. 

Besides textile manufacturing, there are 
now industries producing or scheduled to be- 
gin production of molded rubber products 
and business forms. 

Another major park tenant is Borg Tex- 
tiles, a division of Bunker-Ramo Corporation, 
manufacturers of deep-pile fabrics for indus- 
try. This company is the fourth member of 
the Bunker-Ramo family in Connecticut. 
Others include the Amphenol RF Division 
at Danbury, and the Nasdaq Data Center 
and the Business and Industry Division, both 
in Trumbull. 

Borg Textiles’ 63,500-square-foot plant 
currently has about 40 employees. 

EDA and the State Development Commis- 
sion again activated their loan programs for 
the park’s third major tenant, the Ohio Rub- 
ber Company, a division of Eagle Picher In- 
dustries. The Norwich plant was constructed 
with the aid of an $883,000 EDA business de- 
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velopment loan to the Norwich Community 
Development Corporation and will be known 
as the OrcoMatic Division producing preci- 
sion-molded rubber products. 

The 16,000-square-foot building will em- 
ploy about 90 persons when fully operational. 
Ohio Rubber will lease the plant from the 
development corporation. 

Current park residents also include Advance 
Systems Techniques, Inc., a data-processing 
service leasing 1,500 square feet of a building 
owned by the development corporation, and 
the architectural studios of Richard Sharpe. 

A sixth tenant, Duplex Products, Inc., has 
purchased land for a plant in the park. In 
May 1970, EDA announced approval of a loan 
for nearly $1 million to help construct a 60,- 
000-square-foot facility for the company, a 
manufacturer of business forms. 

Again, the loan was to the development 
corporation, which will construct the plant 
and lease it to Duplex. 

The company has projected an initial em- 
ployment of about 120. 

With the completion of the Duplex plant, 
the park will have nearly exhausted the 
acreage in the initial development and the 
second stage will be under way for additional 
firms. One tenant has already been signed 
for the extension. It is the Central Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Company of Norwich, which has 
announced it will construct a 40,000-square- 
foot plant in the area, to employ 250 persons. 


THE HIGH COST OF BUSING 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
ceived a most disturbing letter from Mr. 
Raymond Payne, Jr., a friend and promi- 
nent Chattanooga realtor. 

This letter points up the deep con- 
cerns which continue to be expressed to 
me most frequently about the plight of 
education precipitated by mandatory 
busing. 

Hardly a day passes that we do not 
read or hear something about the harm- 
ful effects of busing. But more than any- 
thing else that has crossed my desk, this 
letter points up the need for our consti- 
tutional amendment to prohibit assign- 
ment of any student to a school on the 
basis of race, color, or creed. It graphi- 
cally illustrates the necessity of getting 
our amendment discharged from the 
House Committee on the Judiciary so 
representatives of the people can vote on 
this issue. 

The will of the people must be worked 
on this matter. When the majority is 
thwarted by a handful, our system of 
representative democracy breaks down. 
Our people lose faith in our entire sys- 
tem of government. It is a sad day for 
our country when a handful of Supreme 
Court Justices can supersede the will of 
the people as expressed by their elected 
representatives. 

Mr. Payne's letter will provide my col- 
leagues in Congress with a firsthand look 
at what busing means to one boy and his 
family in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. The letter might have 
come from almost any district in the Na- 
tion. It should be a compelling reason for 
those who have not already signed the 
discharge petition on busing to do so 
immediately. 

The letter follows: 
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JANUARY 21, 1972. 
Hon. LaMar BAKER, 
U.S Congressman, 
State of Tennessee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Lamar: The afternoon of January 19, 
as my son Robert was leaving Brainerd High 
School, he was assaulted by a black student, 
who is “bussed” in from another neighbor- 
hood. 

My son is studying religion and music and 
plans to go into Youth Ministry. He would 
not start a fight, nor would he fight back, 
certainly not when surrounded by blacks 
as he was at that time this trouble erupted. 
A small negro teenager tried to start a fight 
with Robert when they bumped in a door- 
way, and my son, refusing to fight, tried to 
walk away even though he was struck twice. 
Another black, a large fellow, accosted Rob- 
ert and asked, “What are you doing to my 
friend?” and hit Robert in the face, splitting 
his upper lip with a ring or some object. 
The cut goes up inside his jaw far enough 
to require plastic surgery. We are not cer- 
tain yet whether or not he will lose one 
of his teeth and his nose may be broken. 
The black that hit him has been in trouble 
several times. 

My son is in a good deal of pain, cannot 
eat due to a swollen mouth, and had to miss 
two days of school, one of which covers 
semester examinations. He is afraid for the 
safety of a friend who identified the assail- 
ant. 

Brainerd High School was at one time a 
quiet institution where teachers and stu- 
dents went about their tasks of educating 
young people. Today, in spite of having the 
best principal in the city school system, this 
school is a jungle where students are afraid 
to go to the restroom. The girls are afraid 
to stand in line in the cafeteria, so they 
have to bring their lunches. What happened 
to my son happens to several students a 
year. 

I am fed up with this outrage and plan 
to sell my home at the end of this school 
term and will move far enough into North 
Georgia where I will not have to worry about 
a Federal Judge consolidating several 
Counties on the State Border into one school 
system. 

My family has always tried to be good 
citizens, and we are not racists, but we can- 
not stomach any more of the outrage that the 
Federal Courts are subjecting our young 
people to. I have no respect whatever left 
for our Federal Judiciary and I have just 
about lost hope that we will ever again 
have a government based on Constitutional 
law. 

I know that you are opposed to busing 
and I hope that you can use what has hap- 
pened to my boy as an example of what 
busing is bringing on those of us who are 
not financially able to send our children to 
private schools. 

I might add that I know several excellent 
white teachers who have thrown their teach- 
ing careers away and resigned in disgust 
over the conditions that exist today in our 
city schools. 

Cordially, 
RAYMOND D. PAYNE, Jr. 


VALENTINE'S DAY 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, few occasions in the course of 
the year give greater happiness than St. 
Valentine’s Day, a harbinger of spring 
and a celebration of love. The religious 
origin of the day commemorates two 
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Valentines, martyrs in the early Chris- 
tian church. It is just possible that, be- 
neath the covering of later legend, there 
is a kernel of truth which refers to a 
single person. The ancient Flaminian 
Gate in Rome was once known as the 
Gate of St. Valentine from a church 
in the neighborhood dedicated to that 
saint. 

At any rate, the traditional associa- 
tion of St. Valentine’s Day with court- 
ship and the choosing of a “valentine” 
is probably a christianized survival of 
the Roman feast of the Lupercalia in 
February. The names of young men and 
women were put into a box from which 
they were drawn by chance, an arrange- 
ment under which a young man became 
the beau of a young woman for the next 
year. Later, the Christian clergy substi- 
tuted the names of the young people. As 
the drawing occurred on February 14 the 
day of St. Valentine, the association 
with that saint was established. 

Throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages, it was widely believed that the 
birds began to mate on February 14. 
Chaucer refers to this, in his Parliament 
of Foules (Fowls) : 

“For this was St. Valentine’s day, 
When every fowl cometh there to choose his 
mate.” 


Gradually the date became sacred to 
lovers. The older custom of exchanging 
presents was transformed into the ex- 
change of letters or cards with messages 
of affection. 

The giving of Valentines has become a 
major event in modern America, testify- 
ing to our natural hunger for bestowing 
and receiving affection. Happily, this 
custom has been enlarged by use so that 
today it includes not only young lovers 
but everyone in the family from children 
to the aged. Here is an appropriate time, 
indeed, for us to remember our senior 
citizens with messages of loving care and 
good cheer. 

By and large, our senior citizens are 
among the most neglected in our popula- 
tion. The time is overdue for national 
concern in their behalf, translated into 
concrete programs of assistance, but be- 
ginning with that basic affection which 
is the motive-power of good will. Let all 
of us begin—within our own families— 
by remembering our senior citizens on 
this Valentine’s Day and throughout the 
year. 


CONSTRUCTION IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues here in the Congress 
have asked me with reference to the 
proposed construction in the District of 
Columbia at the intersection of Western 
and Wisconsin Avenues. 

The Montgomery County authorities 
have held up the further development on 
the Montgomery side of Western Avenue 
until there is brought forward more facts 
concerning what will happen to the 
neighborhood which is mostly residential. 
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Col. H. F. Sykes and Mr. Mark Velsey 
have prepared a paper titled “‘Develop- 
ment Overkill.” They have done this for 
Brookdale, Green Acres, Glen Cove, 
Friendship Heights, and Chevy Chase 
Village Citizens Associations and the 
Chevy Chase Uptown Center Committee 
of the District of Columbia. I do not 
intend to go into the merits of all the 
details which have been set out in this 
paper. I do believe it is a serious question 
of what should be done until there are 
further hearings. 

The District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals handed down a decision a few 
days ago that overturned the approval 
of more than $200 million in massive new 
development projects. 

The court specifically struck down the 
Zoning Commission’s approval of the 
Pennsylvania Avenue buildings and made 
mandatory formal proceedings in both 
the McLean Gardens and Neiman Mar- 
cus case at the corner of Western and 
Wisconsin Avenues. 

Any new applications to the Zoning 
Commission would be subject to the more 
rigorous procedures ordered by the court 
of appeals. 

It is very evident that the larger stores 
such as Neiman Marcus are trying to 
follow the pattern of Woodward & 
Lothrop, Lord & Taylor, and Sak’s 
Fifth Avenue in trying to set up similar 
large shopping complexes in the center 
of a very high income neighborhood. 

This does not necessarily means that 
what Neiman Marcus and others have in 
mind is good for the neighborhood. It is 
fortunate at this time that at least for 
the present, there will have to be formal 
hearings at which all sides of this matter 
may be presented. 

No one wants to hold up needed addi- 
tions to the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, it is important that there be formal 
open hearings at which the public may 
have the right to present its objections. 

The paper follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OVERKILL 

A METRO subway station proposed for 
construction at the intersection of Western 
and Wisconsin Avenues has produced what 
promises to become a classic case of at- 
tempted development overkill. At a Hearing 
before the DC Zoning Commission on Feb. 2, 
1972, the magnitude of this overkill was 
clearly displayed and described. At the same 
time, the tactics of spot zoning and of play- 
ing one governmental jurisdiction against 
another (DC vs Montgomery County), and of 
the use of special exception zoning requests 
to obtain very high densities were employed 
in text-book fashion. 

Before the Commission were two applica- 
tions (71-25 and 71-26) seeking to re-zone 
3.74 acres at the SW corner of Wisconsin and 
Western Avenues, and to obtain a special 
exception to allow a density even greater 
than that permitted by the requested new 
zoning classification. A massive turn-out of 
affected citizens (over five hundred were pres- 
ent) is indicative of the seriousness with 
which the local communities regard the 
threat of massive high intensity development. 
A petition signed by over 800 area people 
was presented recommending rejection of the 
applications. 


JUST WHAT IS INVOLVED? 

The ultimate development being sought for 
the Friendship Heights area (including DC 
and Maryland portions) is contained in the 
“Koubek” Plan. It is a mind boggling blue- 
print for what Friendship Heights could be- 
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come in the years ahead if the developers 
have their way. It is nothing less than a plan 
for a Downtown moved Uptown. What it en- 
visions is a complex in scale and scope mas- 
sively larger than the man-made canyons of 
steel, glass, and stone of Rosslyn and Crystal 
city combined, shadowing in darkness, con- 
gestion, and pollution such of the surround- 
ing communities as may survive. Sponsors of 
the Koubek plan are a group of holders of 
large commercial tracts in the vicinity of 
Wisconsin and Western Avenues. Included 
are Woodward & Lothrop, Lord & Taylor, 
GEICO, the Humble Oil Co., and DC Transit. 
Although presented as a plan developed in 
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coordination with various governmental 
agencies, it is in fact purely a private plan 
for private gain. Official agencies in Mary- 
land have disclaimed any active role in the 
development of the plan. 

The area covered by the plan extends from 
Garrison St. on the South to Oliver St. on 
the north; from Cortland Road on the west 
to 43rd St. on the east, a total of 150 acres. 
Within this area the developers seek to 
crowd some billion dollars of high intensity 
construction of offices, retail space, and high 
rise apartments and condominiums. The 
magnitude of the effort may be judged by the 
table: 


PROPOSED 


Office space (square feet). . 
Retail space (square feet). - 
Residentia! (D.U.) e 


Citizen opposition was directed both 
against the specific applications and against 
the concepts embodied in the Koubek plan. 
The principal thrusts of the opposition are 
outlined briefly selow. 

Sectional Development Plan. In the NCPC 
Comprehensive Plan for the District of Co- 
lumbia, the so-called 1985 Master Plan, the 
area (some 12 acres) just south of Western 
Avenue and straddling Wisconsin Avenue is 
designated as an Uptown Center. The area 
presently is zoned C3A, a moderately inten- 
sive classification appropriate to such a cen- 
ter. In Maryland, the area close to Western 
Avenue is designated as a Commercial Busi- 
ness District which permits rather, intensive 
development. There is no overall develop- 
ment plan for the area, although such plans 
are now, somewhat belatedly being developed 
by official agencies on both sides of the Dis- 
trict Line. 

This lack of government plans results in 
piecemeal unplanned “spot” zoning, which 
brings intolerable pressures on the area with- 
out proper safeguards to protect the inter- 
ests, health, and well-being of the surround- 
ing communities. Citizen participation in 
the planning process has been non-existent. 
Both NCPC, when speaking of the “Galleria” 
zoning application on the Md. side of the 
Koubek Plan, and MNCPPC, in reaction to 
the “Humble” tract on the D.C. side have 
taken the position that no zoning changes 
should be attempted until a Sectional Devel- 
opment Plan is done. 

The DC Zoning Act requires that the ac- 
tions of the Commission must be in accord 
with the NCPC Comprehensive Plan. It fur- 
ther provides that special exception actions 
shall not be used to circumvent that Plan. 
The tandem applications before the Commis- 
sion constituted just such an attempt. For 
example: The use of a C3B zone is limited 
to the edge of a C4 zone; in DC there is but 
one C4 zone and that is downtown Wash- 
ington. By no stretch of the imagination is 
the area at Wisconsin and Western at the 
edge of downtown D.C. Moreover, the tandem 
applications then seek a special high density 
and building height over and above C3B 
limits. This alone appears to be grounds for 
dismissal of the applications out of hand. 

Without the guiding framework of an offi- 
cial, bi-jurisdictional sectional development 
plan for the area, re-zoning actions are un- 
wise and inappropriate. Piece-meal actions 
lead inevitably to urban blight and sprawl, 
deterioration of neighborhoods, high public 
costs, and further “flights to the suburbs”. 

Trafic. At the site under discussion, the 
applicant proposes to close 44th St., to widen 
Jennifer St. to EIGHT lanes, and to widen 
both Wisconsin and Western Avenues (or, 
perhaps it would better to say that he pro- 
poses to have the taxpayers do this). Such 
massive changes indicate the magnitude of 


Ratio 
ultimate, 
1975 current 


Current Ultimate 


10, 097, 800 ` 
2, 723, 000 i 
5, 540 2. 


1, 187, 800 
600, 000 
2,010 


2, 437, 800 
843, 000 
2,760 


the traffic problems which he himself en- 
visions. Note that, in the process, he intends 
to gain, for free (by precedent) the present 
right-of-way of 44th St. at the site. These 
proposed changes affect main traffic routes, 
pedestrian movement, bus routes, access to 
Woodward & Lothrop (which they have pro- 
tested), and westbound traffic on Western 
trying to go south on Wisconsin Avenue. 
Nearby residential streets, already carrying 
Wisconsin overflows and feeder traffic, will 
come under even more intensive uses with 
resulting pollution, hazards to residents, de- 
terloration of residential property values, and 
heavy road maintenance costs. 

Staff studies by Montgomery County of- 
ficials have shown that the traffic generated 
under the Koubek plan is insupportable. 
Even now, peak hour congestion is severe. 
Yet the Maryland State Highway Adminis- 
tration has no plans for widening Wisconsin 
or any other road immediate to this area in 
either its 5 year construction plan, or its 20 
year highway needs program. Moreover, to be 
effective, in their view, such widening of 
Wisconsin would have to extend from the 
beltway to Georgetown, thus wiping out the 
Bethesda business district and many another 
structure, No work is contemplated for Wil- 
lard Ave., Prospect Ave., and the Wisconsin 
circle—all critical parts of the Koubek plan. 

The DC Highway Administration has not 
completely studied the Koubek plan. It notes, 
however, that proposed developments at Mc- 
Lean Gardens, the Equitable Life/Best Co. 
sites, the Tenley circle METRO subway sta- 
tion, and the Friendship Heights area will 
combine to place severe loads on Wisconsin 
Avenue. A Wisconsin Avenue corridor study 
is sorely needed, the Department notes. 

The traffic situation clearly shows that the 
applications before the Commission are no 
small item to be treated in isolation. 

Parking. Heavy reliance is placed on the 
capacity of METRO to carry passenger traffic. 
In fact, the Koubek plan contemplates some 
28,000 at peak hour as against WMTA’s own 
estimate of 5,000. (Grand Central Station in 
NY is said to handle 28,000 at peak.) The 
parking spaces proposed by the applicant are 
so few as to insure heavy over-flow onto 
neighboring residential streets already in- 
undated. Since METRO is not due here un- 
til late 1976 or 1977, and construction at the 
site is proposed to start immediately, no 
help from METRO can be counted for some 
time. Even then, the subway will be serving 
only half the potential ridership since the 
Maryland leg will be built even later. The 
reduced parking ratios being sought are in 
direct opposition to the experience of 
GEICO—a long time employer in the area. 
GEICO currently is seeking an increase in its 
parking areas over and above current legal 
requirements because of spill-overs into the 
residential areas and other problems. Since 
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C3B is supposed to be next to C4 downtown, 
the low parking requirement was intended 
to reduce traffic in that impacted area. In 
this case, it works against the surrounding 
areas, 

Pedestrians. There is minimum provision 
for pedestrians—sidewalks are narrow; trees 
and other amenities are nonexistent. Along 
Jennifer St., a 100’ long loading dock is pro- 
posed that will block pedestrian travel, bus 
routes and station. Overpasses and under- 
ground malls are privately owned, with no 
assurance of provisions for safety, mainte- 
nance, and 24 hour availability. Much of the 
sidewalk frontage at the site along Wiscon- 
sin and Western Avenues will also serve as 
on and off loading docks for busses, “kiss and 
ride” cars, and shopper and employee drop- 
offs and pick ups. In short, the pedestrian 
has been given short shrift. 

Building Height. The excessive proposed 
density forces building heights which will 
alter severely the character of the area. The 
sun will set early. 

Public Costs vs Benefits. Although there 
appears to be an underlying assumption that 
Growth is an absolute and unalloyed GOOD, 
there is considerable evidence accumulating 
that this is not necessarily so. It can be 
shown that over intensive commercial and 
retail development of this type deteriorates 
surrounding neighborhoods. Witness the 
plight of cities (and even Montgomery 
County) that have been growing and going 
broke in the process. San Francisco found 
(“The Ultimate High Rise”) that intensive 
development does not increase the taxbase 
but imposes a burden. Studies in Montgom- 
ery County likewise have found that most 
forms of intensive development show public 
costs exceeding benefits. Even now it can be 
shown that residential tax assessments far 
outstrip commercial and retail for a number 
of years, demonstrating a subsidy by the 
public. 

Public Utilities. There are no publicly 
available estimates of the impact of the pro- 
posed development on water, sewage, elec- 
tric power, and gas systems. In Montgomery 
County, an embargo is in effect on addi- 
tional uses of gas for commercial and apart- 
ment uses. A similar embargo is being proc- 
essed in the District. “Brown outs” by PEPCO 
already have occurred and no relief is in 
sight. It has been estimated that the McLean 
Garden-Friendship Heights developments 
between them would absorb 30% of all 
planned additional sewage capacity for the 
District. 

General, It is clear that applications 71-25 
and 71-26 are part and parcel of a massive 
commercial attack on the Friendship Heights 
area, subverting the good intent of METRO 
and its proposed station at Wisconsin and 
Western Avenues. We find it ironic indeed 
that a mass transportation system being 
built at great public expense to reduce auto 
traffic, congestion, and pollution is being ex- 
ploited by schemes that will massively in- 
crease auto traffic, congestion, and pollution. 

In conclusion, the citizens-in-opposition 
believe that: 

1, The Commission should reject the sub- 
ject applications out of hand as being grossly 
at variance with the intent of the zoning 
regulations with respect to Planned Unit 
Developments. 

2. The Commission should accept the unan- 
imous views of planning agencies on both 
sides of the DC/Maryland line that no ac- 
tions should be taken until coordinated Sec- 
tional Development Plans have been devel- 
oped and adopted for the Friendship area. 

3. The Commission should request the ap- 
propriate authorities to prepare a Wisconsin 
corridor impact study. 

4. The Commission should reach out to 
join with Montgomery County in achieving 
these objectives on a bi-jurisdictional coop- 
erative basis. 
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POLLUTION CAN BE CONTROLLED 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, since 
Americans have gained a keen conscious- 
ness of the various kinds of pollution 
that are attacking our environment, 
many types of specialists have sprung 
up in our society. Too many times their 
ecological titles are broad and their en- 
vironmental views narrow. 

The problems of pollution that are 
with us today are intricately bound to 
man’s presence on earth and his efforts 
at progress. Whether or not man should 
engage in a given progressive effort 
should be determined on a “balance 
sheet” basis that weighs gains against 
losses. It must not happen, for instance, 
that the prospect of a little pollution 
generates an emotional outburst that 
thwarts a lot of progress. 

It must be remembered that man will 
not eliminate pollution entirely, but he 
very well can control it. It is within this 
pollution control range that he must 
make his decision as to whether or not 
he shall go forward with a given project. 

Late in January of this year, the Hon- 
orable Maurice K. Goodard, secretary of 
environmental resources in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, addressed 
the 101lst New Jersey Farmers Week in 
Trenton, N.J. His remarks bring into 
keen perspective the task that is before 
us in coping with pollution and the man- 
ner in which we must proceed to accom- 
plish our purpose. Because of the time- 
liness of Mr. Goodard’s comments, I in- 
sert them into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD and commend them to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE 
MAURICE K, GODDARD 

On October 13, 1959, I had occasion to 
speak at the 84th Annual Meeting of the 
American Forestry Association at Bedford 
Springs, Pennsylvania, My topic was “The 
Citizen’s Role in Meeting Today’s Resource 
Challenge”. 

Today, something over 12 years later, I 
have been asked to speak on essentially the 
same subject, and I find that much of what 
I said then still holds good today. 

Sure, the plot and the characters have 
changed somewhat—goals, emphasis, termi- 
nology, and technology have all undergone 
some change. 

Technical know-how has improved; prob- 
lems have become more and more complex 
and complicated, and there is a new breed 
of conservationist on the scene about whom 
I will say more later. 

John Doe and Mary Roe have really 
changed very little, however. 

Unquestionably, through the various me- 
dia, they are better informed concerning 
ecology and the environment than they were 


12 years ago. On the other hand, the infor- 
mation has often been partial or one-sided, 
emphasizing the dire consequences to all 
mankind inherent in the changes he has 
made, and is still making, in the ecology and 
the environment. 

Twelve years ago, ecology and environment 
were words seldom used except in technical 
circles, Today, they are on the tip of every- 
body’s tongue whether or not their true 
meaning is clearly understood. 
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For example, watching television the other 
night, I learned that Lysol will kill flu virus 
if. sprayed on your “environmental sur- 
faces”—a new name for the bathroom throne 
has been coined, but I’ll bet it will help sell 
Lysol! 

Now, I have been a conservationist all of 
my life, and, have, for many years, been an 
administrator. 

In the latter context, one soon learns to 
appreciate the power and impact of ordi- 
nary citizens upon the formulation of policy. 

I can assure you that there is one thing 
that has not changed in 12 years—as an ad- 
ministrator, most of my energies as head of 
an environmental resources agency are de- 
voted not to day-to-day operational prob- 
lems, but to that delicate process known to 
the high priests of political science as “rec- 
onciling the pressures of many interests”. 

In short, listening to, and mediating the 
many and varied demands, suggestions, and 
complaints of individuals and organizations. 

When I said that John Doe and Mary Roe 
still have not changed very much, I was re- 
ferring to the fact that the vast majority of 
the Johns and Marys are busy on their day- 
to-day jobs. 

There is a living to be made; children to be 
tended; clothes and dishes to be washed; a 
house and grounds to be maintained. 

Consequently, most of them just don’t have 
the time, the energy, or the inclination to get 
involved with, or actively participate in, what 
I will call the “ecology-environment crusade”. 

This is not to say that many of the unin- 
volved do not harbor apprehensions and fears 
concerning the environment—apprehensions 
and fears kindled by the wide exposure of 
ecological and environmental problems 
through the public media. 

They will readily admit that “something” 
should be done, but are content to let some- 
body else do it. 

They have an abiding faith that the Al- 
mighty or some other unspecified power or 
entity will somehow correct the ecological and 
environmental imbalance and still provide for 
their welfare—for thelr economic and social 
needs. 

What about those who get involved in the 
“ecology-environment crusade”? 

You will recall that I mentioned a new 
breed of conservationist that we have today. 
Some call themselves “environmentalists”, 
others “ecologists” and all profess to be “con- 
servationists”. 

Now the aim or objective of a true conser- 
vationist is the stewardship of our natural 
resources—air, water and land. He has worked 
on that objective for many, many years—he 
understands that there is a mutual relation- 
ship between man and Nature—that man 
must serve Nature so that Nature may serve 
and support him. 

There is a quotation by Theodore Roosevelt 
that has been engraved beside his bronze 
statue on Roosevelt Island, Washington, D.C. 
It reads: 

“Conservation means Development as much 
as it does Protection.” 

As a conservationist and administrator 
dedicated to that philosophy, I find myself 
increasingly cast in the role of the villain by 
those purists who make use of the public's 
interest in the environment to advocate full 
preservation of natural resources as opposed 
to balanced use and development of those 
resources—labeled, by them as a despoiler of 
the environment. 

It is indeed unfortunate that so many of 
the new breed either fail to understand what 
President Roosevelt meant or choose to 
ignore it. 

Over the past 12 years, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to accomplish anything 
constructive in managing and developing our 
natural resources primarily because people 
can be found to object to almost any form 
of environmental alteration. 

Some of these individuals or coalitions of 
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individuals and organizations do so for 
selfish reasons, but many of them are quite 
sincere and are either dedicated to their 
particular cause or genuinely fear the conse- 
quences of change. 

Many, too, object to change without any 
real understanding of the broader picture, 
the problem itself, or even the consequences 
of some of the possible alternatives or an- 
swers to the particular problem. 

The net result is that today public pres- 
sures based on fear and lack of complete 
understanding of a particular problem and 
its ramifications often force action or the 
formulation of administrative and/or legis- 
lative policy without full consideration of 
the possible consequences of that action or 
policy. 

There is no denying that the works and 
activities of man whether they be highways, 
reservoirs, housing developments, power lines, 
power plants, industries, shopping centers, 
or the like do disrupt the ecology and change 
our environment to some extent. 

The purists and crusaders have done a 
pretty good job of convincing the general 
public that all such changes are bad, and 
that any improvements should have the ob- 
jectives of not upsetting the ecology and of 
restoring the environment to its original 
condition or as near thereto as possible. 

Nature’s environment, however, is not 
static—it is constantly changing, and all 
living things, man included, must continu- 
ally adapt or die. 

Man is not completely subject to Nature’s 
whims, changes, and variations, and he can 
adapt Nature to a degree to improve his 
environment. 

Do not misunderstand me, I am not say- 
ing that our environment has not been dese- 
crated; that it has not been polluted; that 
corrective action is not needed; or that man’s 
past and present actions have not endan- 
gered our present existence. 

What I am saying is that, if the environ- 
mental and ecological changes necessary to 
man’s welfare and well-being are carried out 
with due regard to minimizing the damage 
on the environment, these changes are not 
always bad. 

In fact, many times they bring actual im- 
provement—something is sacrificed, but more 
is gained. 

Many more people today than 12 years ago 
are aware of the potential of harm to the en- 
vironment than is inherent in unwise de- 
velopment and management projects. 

There is less public awareness, however, 
that an equal potential for harm exists if 
we fail to provide in time for the resources 
management and development that our chil- 
dren may desperately need—and need sooner 
than most of us realize. 

Obviously, every person added to our popu- 
lation increases the consumption of resources. 
This, in turn, must be supported by a cor- 
responding measure of resources development 
and management. 

Most of the resources policies and pro- 
grams in the past, and, indeed, our big de- 
cisions have been made along the lines of 
economic development, unrestrained use of 
our natural resources, and our ability to move 
on to conquer new frontiers. 

Only in the last few years have we been 
faced with the necessity of painfully weigh- 
ing alternatives. 

Formerly, it really was not necessary to 
think very deeply about how far we should 
extend the building of suburbs, how many 
automobiles we really need, or what might 
be the limits of exploitation of our resources, 

At the same time, as our society became 
more and more complex, we developed more 
disciplines and specialities. 

As individuals, each of us “did our own 
thing”, and others “did their own thing”, 
and we mistakenly assumed that all of this 
would somehow fit together in a perfect ar- 
rangement. 
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The highway engineer, for example, was 
called upon to build efficient roads at the 
lowest possible cost. It was not his function 
to worry about the side-effects of these strips 
of concrete or the slashes through the city or 
countryside. 

The role of business was to increase pro- 
duction and not to worry about pollution of 
air and water. 

The scientist, by long tradition, was to dis- 
cover basic scientific truths and not worry 
about how they would be applied. 

Today, of course, the trend is in the other 
direction. 

Concern for the environment; past waste 
of resources; a better understanding of the 
reactions that environmental and ecological 
changes may trigger, and, indeed, the fear 
for man’s existence on this earth if we con- 
tinue our former ways unchecked, have all 
combined to force us to more fully analyze 
and weigh the consequences of our activities 
and the interplay of those activities. 

This means that the businessman, the en- 
gineer, the consumer, the farmer, the scien- 
tist, and all others concerned must take cog- 
nizance of the effect of their activities on 
the environment and on their fellow citizens. 

One of the principal obstacles to develop- 
ing effective State and local and, indeed, na- 
tional, policies and programs for the im- 
provement of environmental quality lies in 
the fact that the pendulum has swung much 
too far in the direction of resisting all change 
in the fear of upsetting the ecological applé- 
cart. 

While there are many cases where this has 
happened and is happening, I will mention 
only two. 

First is the ban on the use of certain 
pesticides and herbicides. 

The effect of these chemicals on the fish 
and wildlife food chain received wide pub- 
licity, and, as a result, the use of sevin and 
certain other pesticides was banned outright 
in some areas. 

Because there is an enormous difference 
between uncontrolled and indiscriminate use 
of these chemicals and their use under rigid- 
ly-controlled conditions, I submit that we 
may yet live to regret the action banning 
their use without providing certain quali- 
fications to permit controlled use under 
emergency conditions. 

In the case of the Gypsy Moth which is en- 
dangering large acreages of forest land in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, the withdrawal 
of registration of these chemicals has limited 
our ability to control the spread of the insect 
until other measures can be developed to 
bring it under control. 

Currently, there is a great concern being 
expressed in the matter of nuclear power 
generation. Much of the opposition to the 
construction of nuclear power plants stems 
from lack of understanding of the problem 
and/or genuine fear of the possible conse- 
quences of plant failure. 

Now, I will be the first to admit that, when 
you are utilizing nuclear fuel, you are in an 
area where extreme safety precautions are 
mandatory. Consequently, nuclear power 
plants are constructed under very stringent 
safety specifications and regulations. 

Indeed, they incorporate not just one fail- 
safe system but a whole series of backup 
systems so that if failure or breakdown oc- 
curs, it would be virtually impossible for any 
leakage or damage to the environment to 
occur. 

Many nuclear power plants have been con- 
structed throughout the world and some 
have been operating without incident for 
many years. 

In the few cases where a breakdown has 
occurred, the fail-safe systems have ade- 
quately contained the trouble with a wide 
safety margin remaining. 

What are the consequences of not utilizing 
nuclear fuel, where feasible, for the genera- 
tion of power? 
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None, really, provided you have sufficient 
supplies of fossil fuels, or you can build a 
sufficient number of dams for hydroelectric 
power generation. 

None, if you are willing to discount the 
drain on our fossil fuel resource bank; the 
damming of rivers for this purpose, and the 
pollution and waste disposal problems caused 
by burning of fossil fuels. 

Both fossil fuel and nuclear generation use 
water for generation and cooling purposes. 

Now, progress and, indeed, the health and 
welfare of our citizens is based on having a 
power supply adequate to meet all of our 
needs. Because we are a mechanized civili- 
zation, our power needs have grown in leaps 
and bounds, outstripping our population 
growth. 

Actually, insofar as the environment is 
concerned, and provided that proper precau- 
tions are taken, nuclear power generation is 
cleaner and has less effect on the environment 
than fossil fuel generation. 

I have been somewhat mystified by the fact 
that opponents of nuclear power generation 
profess to do so because of its possible effect 
on the environment, but fail to take into ac- 
count the very obvious pollution problems 
brought into existence by the fossil fuel gen- 
eration that they offer as an alternative. 

Here again, as in so many other cases, they 
fail to consider the ever-present, ever-con- 
tinuing and expanding public needs for well- 
managed resources development and use. 

All too often today, they simply say “Don't 
upset the ecological apple-cart” and rely, as 
I mentioned earlier, on that abiding faith 
that the Almighty or an unspecified someone 
or something will somehow still provide for 
the economic and social needs of our citizens 
if the faucet and power plant are turned off. 

It would be wonderful if this were so, but, 
as a conservationist and administrator, I 
must work with the tools on hand, and the 
situation as it now exists. 

I have no doubt at all that in the years to 
come we will get some minor miracles—scien- 
tific breakthroughs, where and when we most 
need them. We cannot, however, afford to 
stifle progress or fail to provide for the needs 
of our citizens while waiting for them— 
rather, we will welcome and make use of them 
as they appear. 

When Mr. Moorhead wrote concerning the 
arrangements for your program, there was a 
sentence in his letter that intrigued me. 

He stated that “In this day and age of 
ecology and environment, the private citizen 
will be heard and his inputs are important.” 

Now, Mr. Moorhead was quite correct. The 
private citizen is being heard—heard loud 
and clear. 

As you no doubt have gathered by now, I 
am concerned about his input—concerned 
because much of it is based on fear, emotion, 
and misunderstanding and not on calm, 
reasoned thought and a complete under- 
standing of the problems and alternatives. 

The answer, of course, to improved citizen 
input lies in the educational process, and, 
in my book, the true conservationist is cur- 
rently losing the educational battle. 

He has had ample opportunity while this 
crescendo of fear has been building up to 
interpose the element of reason into the sit- 
uation. 

Unfortunately, all too often, perhaps awed 
by the rapid change of events in his chosen 
field, he has kept quiet and has failed to 
speak, 

He cannot blame John Doe and Mary Roe 
for their reaction—they repeat and respond 
to what they hear from the so-called experts, 
self-styled and otherwise, who are, all too 
often, taking advantage of the trend to pro- 
mote single or selfish interests. 

Today, many State and Federal agencies, 
including the U.S. Army’s Corps of Engineers, 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Soil Conservation Service, are under heavy 
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fire because of some of their past practices 
and activities. 

Iam not saying that some of the criticism 
is not justified and that some changes should 
not be made—after all, we all learn, or should 
learn, from experience, 

I am saying, however, that rather than 
just simply classifying these agencies as 
ogres, John and Mary should also be told 
of the many good things they have accom- 
plished and of their efforts to change their 
procedures to keep in tune with the times. 

Because of the ground swell of public pres- 
sures to clean up our air and streams, many 
actions, policies, and programs have already 
been initiated. 

While some of these have been good, others, 
forced into being by the public’s clamor for 
quick action, have not been well thought-out 
or well-considered. 

Indeed, they have had an opposite effect, 
slowing down and impeding existing effec- 
tive, on-going pollution control programs. 

As one who has been involved for many, 
many years in the task of cleaning up our 
air and water, I can assure you that it is a 
long, slow, and sometimes, frustrating proc- 
ess. The trouble is that John and Mary have 
not been told the true facts of this situation 
and have been given the impression that it 
can be done overnight. 

Hence, it is not surprising that they ex- 
pect immediate results. 

Recently, agriculture has been labeled as 
a prime polluter. We certainly cannot do 
without the food and fiber produced by the 
farmer, but I question whether we will be 
given the time to study and seek well-rea- 
soned and workable solutions to this enor- 
mously complex and complicated problem. 

I would not be at all surprised if, for ex- 
ample, bans on the use of certain fertilizers 
may be instituted before effective substitutes 
or alternatives can be found. 

In conclusion, and just so you don’t go 
away feeling that Goddard is against every- 
thing embodied in the “ecology-environment 
crusade”, I will be the first to admit that the 
movement and public pressures have also had 
many good results. 

Effective programs in some areas have been 
planned, financed, and carried out which 
could not have been implemented 12 years 
ago, and the pressures have precipitated 
much needed research and improved tech- 
nology. 

Last, but not least, John Doe and Mary 
Roe have taken a new interest in conserva- 
tion and in their surroundings. 

For example, in that speech 12 years ago, 
I made a strong plea for billboard control 
in Pennsylvania. 

Because of the change in John and Mary’s 
thinking, we finally have it—Governor Shapp 
signed Act No. 160 on December 15, 1971 
controlling outdoor advertising. 


THE 20TH ANNUAL RURAL LIFE 
CONFERENCE 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
the 20th Annual Rural Life Conference 
was held last month at Arkansas Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical, and Normal Col- 
lege in Pine Bluff. 

Delegates were privileged to hear Mr. 
William W. Layton, Director of Equal 
Employment Opportunity, Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, 
relate the present-day concerns of em- 
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ployment, environment, economic 
growth, and community spirit to con- 
temporary rural living. 

I am pleased to commend Mr. Layton’s 
timely remarks to the attention of my 
colleagues: 


UTILIZING HUMAN AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
FoR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(By William W. Layton) 


It was with a great deal of pleasure and 
much appreciation that I accepted Dr. 
Parker’s invitation to serve as keynote 
speaker for this highly important 20th An- 
nual Rural Life Conference. And I want to 
say at the outset that I am greatly impressed 
with the enthusiasm and optimism that I 
see evident among you. I am also much im- 
pressed with the theme of this Conference 
which expresses your deep concern with 
working for community betterment. For sev- 
eral years I have been acquainted with Pres- 
ident Davis and Dr. Parker through my work 
in Civil Rights as Department Contract Com- 
pliance Officer and Deputy Assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, a capacity in which 
I served for six years. Dr. Davis and I have 
been together in many communities of this 
nation, along with Jim Hughes, meeting with 
Soil Conservation Service personnel in com- 
ing to grips with the task of providing to all 
citizens the full and equal access to the 
programs and services of that vital agricul- 
tural agency. Our assignments have even in- 
cluded meetings in Washington, D.C., a city 
that is sometimes described as “that mental 
institution run by the inmates”. There are 
also strong personal reasons why this Con- 
ference assignment is so meaningful to me. 
It gives me an opportunity to again visit 
with my daughter and son-in-law, Dr. and 
Mrs. Clifton Roaf and my three grandchil- 
dren, one of whom is a grandson—my only 
grandson and namesake. My wife and I spent 
the past Christmas holiday with them but I 
brought with me a virus infection (I am not 
sure it was a vicious Washington variety) 
and as a result I spent six of the seven days 
we were here in bed. I firmly believe that if 
I had not had the expert care of Dr. Bob 
Smith, I would still be languishing in bed 
here in Pine Bluff, so bad was the “bug” I 
had or rather the “bug” that had me. 

Tomorrow I shall be visiting with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Little Rock and will 
review with them their equal employment 
opportunity program which is geared to im- 
proving the position of blacks and women at 
all levels of employment in the Bank. I be- 
lieve the Federal Reserve System is on its 
way to becoming a fine example of the kind 
of expanding employment opportunities that 
Civil Rights Legislation and Presidential Or- 
ders of recent years envisioned. Let me give 
you a few figures: Negro employment in Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks (there are 12 Reserve 
Banks and 24 Branches across the country) 
has advanced from 1,702 black employees or 
9.1% of the total employment in 1966 to 
3,812 or 17.2% of the total Reserve Bank 
employment in 1971. Thus, in five years black 
employment in Federal Reserve Banks has 
nearly doubled percentage wise and more 
than doubled in absolute numbers. The most 
significant feature of this gain is that the 
improvement is greater in the qualitative 
aspect—that is the kinds of jobs blacks are 
holding in the banks—than in the quanti- 
tative aspect or the number of jobs they are 
holding. This can be seen in a rather drama- 
tic way when we note that in 1966 6.9% of 
the office and clerical workers in Federal Re- 
serve Banks were black and in 1971 that per- 
centage had grown to 18.4 or nearly three 
times the earlier figure. Over the same pe- 
riod of time, unskilled Negro workers de- 
creased from 62.5% to 45.5%, a drop of 17%. 
Now that is progress where it counts most, 
in the white collar jobs where there is more 
money power to be combined with the power 
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of additional numbers of black employees. 
Put another way, it is one of the most de- 
sirable power combinations I can think of— 
green power plus black power. That combi- 
nation creates a force which if coupled with 
appropriate amounts of astute political 
power, can in time bring black America into 
full participation in the mainstream of our 
national life. And that, my friends, is really 
what this Conference is all about, It is the 
pursuit of an enlightened capitalism. And 
capitalism is the only ism that Is truly com- 
patible with the economic concepts and goals 
of a democracy. Speaking of capitalism, I am 
reminded of a concise and rather humorous 
set of definitions of various types of govern- 
ments that I heard a speaker give back dur- 
ing World War II. It went like this: 

Suppose you are a small farmer and you 
have two cows. If you lived under a socialist 
government, you would be required to keep 
one of the cows and give the other to your 
neighbor. 

Under Communism the government would 
take both of your cows, place them on a 
collective farm and give you the milk. 

Under Fascism the government would take 
both cows, milk them, and sell you the milk. 

Under Naziism the government would take 
both of your cows in the name of the Fuhrer 
then shoot you to keep you from raising any 
strenuous objections. 

Under New Dealism the government would 
require you to slaughter one of the cows, 
milk the remaining cow, then throw the milk 
away. 

But under capitalism my friends it is quite 
clear what you and not the government 
would do: you, of course, would sell one of 
your cows to a neighbor, buy a bull and thus 
take the first step towards becoming a dairy 
farmer. Now as for me, I opt for capitalism 
and I believe you do also. But maximizing 
the range of choices open to citizens in a cap- 
italistic democracy can bring some confu- 
sion as well as create some rather intense 
individual dilemmas. Then too, absolute in- 
dividual freedom of choice in our society can 
only be approximated, it can never be fully 
attained, For there are impediments, both in 
the individual and in the society, such as 
racial and religious discrimination, discrimi- 
nation based on one’s sex or where one lives 
or what one has in material possessions. 
These impediments often thwart and stifle 
individual initiative and must be vigorously 
attacked and eliminated. Material resources 
cannot be effectively utilized for individual 
or for community development unless we first 
have our human resources geared to accom- 
plishing the task. And when I say geared I 
mean adequately equipped from the stand- 
point of our attitude towards the task as well 
as our technical know-how to accomplish it. 
For in a nation such as ours, with virtually 
any goal we set for ourselves attainable, it 
is our will to do and not the way we do it 
that determines whether we succeed or fail 
in any given effort. 

Now, my friends, I am not going to discuss 
with you on this occasion the various kinds 
of programs of financial and technical assist- 
ance available to you through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other federal, state 
and local agencies. Others on the Conference 
agenda far more knowledgable in that area 
than I will do that. And you will have, I am 
sure, ample opportunity to question them 
and lay before them your concerns. As key- 
noter I want to spend a few minutes in shar- 
ing with you what I believe are the requisites 
for obtaining the kind of cooperation neces- 
sary to accomplish the objective of commu- 
nity development and without which I be- 
lieve your efforts will not succeed. First, there 
must be, as I am sure there is, a recognition’ 
by you that competent dynamic leadership is 
of critical importance. 

I believe this need is fully appreciated by 
Arkansas AM&N College as evidenced by 
its hosting this Conference for the 20th time. 
But, I charge you that leadership to be 
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effective in this day and time must be in- 
creasingly viable and increasingly assertive. 
It must be the kind of leadership that probes 
and prods and is never satisfied with just 
good enough. Leadership based on a com- 
mitment to carve for itself a place and a 
role in every community within this state. 
And it requires the infusing of a spirit of 
mutual trust and cooperation into the rela- 
tionship between the academic world of 
the college campus and the outside prac- 
tical world of the community with its prob- 
lems of setting priorities and allocating crit- 
ically short resources. It also requires being 
the source of new ideas, innovative pro- 
cedures and the testing of new method- 
ologies. I would only add to this thought 
something tnat an old man with whom I 
had many conversations said to me many 
years ago. He said, pointing his finger at me, 
“Son, if you are going to make mistakes, and 
I am sure you will, always make sure that 
you make those mistakes going ahead, not 
going in reverse.” Or as Satchel Page once 
admonished, “Don't look back, something 
might be gaining on you.” So the creation 
of a leadership that inspires and motivates 
people must be the first step if efforts to 
improve our communities are to be success- 
ful. Now, what follows this critical first step 
is so basic and so fundamental as to not need 
enumerating to an audience such as you, 
well versed in what it takes to ensure suc- 
cessful results. But at the risk of taking 
the proverbial “coals to Newcastle” let me 
quickly run over the other requisites. They 
are: First, identifying and quantifying, in 
order of priority, the problems and needs of 
your community. Next, establishing a work- 
ing relationship with the agencies, institu- 
tions and individuals who can—because of 
public mandate or civic interest—assist in 
your efforts. Then, formulating the overall 
program with clearly defined objectives and 
goals. Next, setting the specific program tar- 
gets with a time table for each target and 
assigning the individual tasks to those best 
equipped to perform them. This is the place 
where the latent talent that is present in 
every community should be identified and 
put to work. It only requires that you contact 
these persons and assure them that they 
have an important role to play. Next comes 
the building in of procedures for continu- 
ously measuring and assessing performance 
in each of the assigned tasks and finally, de- 
vising procedures for evaluating and report- 
ing the overall results vis a vis the stated 
goals and objectives of the program. Several 
of you here know that my hobby is collect- 
ing original autograph letters and documents 
of the Civil War period and that among my 
collection are an original photograph and 
autograph document of Abraham Lincoln. 
I, of course, have many other items that 
relate to Lincoln, one of them being a very 
old post card containing one of his original 
quotations. It reads as follows: 


Do not worry; Eat three square meals a day; 
Say your prayers; Be courteous to your cred- 
itors; Keep your digestion good; Exercise; 
Go slow and go easy. May be there are other 
things that your special case requires, to 
make you happy, but my friend, these I 
reckon, will give you a good lift.” 

I believe that what I am discussing with 
you today in a somewhat detailed manner as 
to how we can work together for community 
betterment is analogous to that excellent 
homey advice Mr. Lincoln gave the individual 
more than one hundred years ago. 

As this nation has advanced in technology, 
streamlining the processes of extracting na- 
tural resources from the land, waters and sky 
and bringing efficiency to methods of produc- 
tion, our human problems have become both 
innumberable and complex. We have been so 
possessed, yes, even obsessed, with the desire 
to exploit our natural resources for private 
profit, that we have brought about a perverted 
and disharmonious relationship between our- 
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selves and our environment, so serious that 
it threatens our very survival. This disastrous 
course must be averted, and while Congress 
can create environmental protection agencies 
and programs, and the President and others 
in authority can issue edicts and directives, 
if we are to be saved from environmental 
disaster, I am convinced it will be because of 
action we take at the local community level. 
We must demonstrate in this environmental 
crisis in which we find ourselves whether we 
are a government of and by the people as well 
as a government for the people. For only to 
the extent that we are a government of and 
by the people (citizens participating in gov- 
ernment) to that extent can the best interest 
of the people—all people—hbe served. 

And so my friends, it seems to me, that the 
challenge to us in this Conference is crystal 
clear—it is the challenge of survival itself. 
What we needs to do in this Conference here 
in Pine Bluff is resolve to meet that challenge 
through the best possible use of all the hu- 
man resources in every community across 
this great state. And we should treat that 
commitment as if it were a sacred pledge. For 
the natural resources of our earth are neutral; 
they are the servants and we are the master. 
They are utilized or not utilized to the extent 
that we, God's highest creation, decide they 
be utilized. This can be for good or for ill; 
effective or ineffective; productive or nonpro- 
ductive. It is our decision to make. For only 
&s we mobilize human talents through citizen 
involvement assisted by the financial and 
programmatic resources of government at all 
levels, can we bring our local communities to 
the fullest possible realization of the great 
American dream. That dream is now, as it al- 
ways has been, providing the opportunities 
for each citizen to reach his highest potential 
and to render his best efforts, however limited 
those efforts might be, for his own well-being 
and the well-being of all the people. Is that 
an impossible dream? From me the answer is 
a resounding No! 

Thank you and God bless you. 


COMMERCE SECRETARY STANS 
LAUDED FOR HIS LEADERSHIP 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join Presi- 
dent Nixon in praising Secretary of Com- 
merce Maurice H. Stans, while at the 
same time regretting his resignation 
from that post. The President summed 
up my personal feelings in his letter to 
the Secretary dated January 27, 1972, in 
which he said: 

Hon, MAURICE H. STANS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Maury: I have your letter of January 
17 tendering your resignation as Secretary 
of Commerce, and I will, as you have re- 
quested, accept it effective on or about Feb- 
ruary 15, 1972. I do this with a sense of both 
great regret and profound gratitude—regret 
because you are leaving a post in which you 
have served with the utmost distinction and 
gratitude because you will be playing a key 
role in the forthcoming campaign. 

Your three years of leadership at the De- 
partment of Commerce have been a source of 
the highest satisfaction to me, as you have 
given that vital arm of the national govern- 
ment a new spirit of purpose and urgency 
to match the needs of America and its free 
enterprise system. When I nominated you as 
Secretary of Commerce, I did so because I 
knew our country demanded the experience 
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and direction which you were uniquely 
equipped to offer. This you have done in the 
fullest measure. Your superb work and un- 
swerving dedication have contributed in 
large measure to the fact that the United 
States is now well on the road to a new era 
of prosperity, without the artificial stimulus 
of a wartime economy. 

For many years you have been by my side, 
ever a loyal friend and wise counselor, and 
I am deeply pleased and honored that you 
will continue to be there. 

As you leave public office, you can do so 
with the knowledge that you have served 
your President, your country, and your fel- 
low citizens with the highest skill and de- 
votion, just as you did for more than five 
years under President Eisenhower. Every 
American who values the very best in goy- 
ernment has reason to be thankful for your 
participation. 

With my warmest personal 
Kathleen and to you, 

Sincerely, 


regards to 


RICHARD NIXON. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Stans’ leadership was clearly indicated 
in a speech he presented at a “unity din- 
ner” sponsored by the National Maritime 
Council for all elements of the industry— 
seamen, longshoremen, shipowners, op- 
erators, and shippers. He called for unity 
in the maritime industry to enable it 
to take full advantage of the potential 
offered by the Nixon administration’s 
gigantic new shipbuilding program. 

So that my colleagues will have the 
opportunity to read Mr. Stans’ remarks, 
Linsert them at this point in the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Maurice H. 
STANS 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the last opportunity I shall have as Secre- 
tary of Commerce to speak to leaders in our 
maritime industry, and I can think of no 
more appropriate opportunity to do so than 
this maritime unity dinner. 

During these past three years I have devel- 
oped a great regard for all the elements of 
your industry—seamen, longshoremen, own- 
ers, operators, builders and shippers—and 
the progress that has been scored by and 
for this industry is among our proudest 
achievements in these first three years of the 
Nixon Administration. 

That is not said as a political statement in 
@ political year. It is said with pride as a 
matter of fact. 

And I hope the regard I have just expressed 
will be heard by all your colleagues in this 
industry across the country. 

ISSUES 

This evening I want to discuss briefly with 
you some of the matters in which all of us 
share a common interest. 

First among these is the state of the econ- 
omy, followed closely by the state of the 
American merchant marine today. Then I 
would like to examine some specific future 
prospects in trade which may interest and 
concern all of you—for we want new Ameri- 
can ships to sail down to the markets, laden 
with American goods, throughout the world. 

ECONOMY 

First let me briefly review the state of the 
economy. This is a matter in which all of us 
have a common concern, because we are all 
in it together. 

We learned a long time ago that in today’s 
world we all feel the effects of inflation and 
unemployment together, just as we all share 
in the health and growth of the economy 
when it is prospering. 

Today there is no question that the trends 
are up; we have crossed the line between 
fighting a defensive battle against inflation 
and stagnation, which had their roots for 
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back in the economic policies of the Sixties, 
and we have entered a period of growth. 

This has been an extremely difficult proc- 
ess, and it required the drastic efforts of 
these past six months. It will require more 
discipline by all of us in the months to 
come. 

But our goal now is to reach a condition 
of economic health in which we can bring 
down the rate of inflation, bring down the 
rate of unemployment, and accelerate the 
economic engine of American enterprise, to 
the point that we can return completely to 
free competitive conditions in the market- 
place and at the bargaining table. 


TRENDS 


We are hopeful this goal will be reached, 
even this year, because of the trends that 
are now very clear and consistent. 

Personal income continues to rise to new 
highs, 

Interest rates are down. 

Consumer spending is increasing. Retail 
sales are up 10 percent over last year. 

Orders for durable goods are strong and 
industrial production is up. 

Business capital investments are rising, 
and in 1972 businessmen expect an increase 
of 9 percent in new plant and equipment. 

The number of persons employed is at a 
record high, and is increasing sharply. 

Housing starts are setting record levels. 

The composite index of leading indicators 
has just taken another sharp increase, con- 
tinuing to point to economic resurgence, 

The Gross National Product gained at a 
strong annual rate of more than 6 percent 
in the fourth quarter of last year, and in the 
same quarter inflation was held to a rate of 
1.5 percent, which was the slowest rise since 
the mid-Sixties. In short, the President’s 
New Economic Policies are working. 

Unemployment will be reduced, and all of 
the other significant indicators give clear, 
firm evidence that we are well underway 
with a healthy economic expansion, 


MARITIME PROGRESS 


With the nation’s economy improving gen- 
erally, I believe that America’s maritime fleet 
also can look forward to the best health it 
has had in many years. 

No one knows better than all of you here 
the full degree of its recent distress. 

President Nixon made the development 
of a new program one of his first priorities, 
and all of us connected with it are very 
proud that this was one of the first major 
achievements of his Administration. 

This program has had the greatest possi- 
ble support from all of the factions in- 
volved—from all of you, as builders, man- 
agers, sailors, dock workers and shippers— 
and your support is the reason why ‘t made 
its way so quickly and decisively through 
Congress and onto the ways. 

The provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970 are now moving into high gear 
under the able leadership of Assistant Sec- 
retary Andrew Gibson. 

Today we can measure its progress by many 
standards: 

During the last fiscal year, construction 
contracts were signed for the largest amount 
of commercial shipbuilding in the nation’s 
history—$390 million in new capital com- 
mitments. 

The American shipbuilding industry began 
1972 with 55 merchant ships under construc- 
tion or on order—the largest backlog of 
commercial tonnage in 14 years. Since then 
12 new American-built tankers have been 
ordered, and many more will follow in the 
months ahead. 

In the foreseeable future we expect the 
largest single order ever placed for the build- 
ing of commercial ships in the United 
States—$400 million to build six LNG tankers 
in American yards. 

Our maritime policies have been expanded 
to be more responsive to the needs of Ameri- 
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can flag ships on the Great Lakes, and new 
ship construction on the Lakes is expected. 

The National Maritime Council has been 
created to bring all of you together, repre- 
senting the many diverse elements of this 
industry. With just a minimum of govern- 
ment involvement, this group is providing 
private leadership for the development and 
promotion of a strong, competitive U.S. mer- 
chant marine. 

Most important of all, we are achieving all 
of this without any higher costs to the ship- 
per of goods. Our rates are competitive with 
those of other maritime nations, and our 
services continue to improve as we add new 
generations of advance design ships to our 
fleet. 

ALASKA PIPELINE 


Beyond all of this, the potentials for your 
industry are perhaps as good as they are for 
any industry in America. 

For one thing, the proposed Trans-Alaska 
pipeline offers perhaps the greatest single 
opportunity for new cargoes and new jobs 
that the American fleet has ever had. 

A fleet of some 30 new super tankers would 
be needed to carry North Slope oil from 
Southern Alaska to the West Coast, and 
constructing them would pump an estimated 
$1 billion through the shipbuilding industry 
into the economy. 

As you may know, I have strongly recom- 
mended the approval of this project. The 
nation needs the oil, Alaska meeds the jobs, 
and shipping needs the cargoes, 

The environmental risks are clearly recog- 
nized, and we must bring our best technology 
to bear to protect the environment against 
every possible danger. But I am confident 
that we can do so—and when the minimized 
risks are weighed against the great need for 
the pipeline and its potential benefits, I am 
certain that it must be built. 


EXPORT EXPANSION 


Second in your great potential is the tre- 
mendous effort we are making to expand 
American exports. 

As you know, under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 we have a mandate to encourage 
imports and exports in American flag vessels. 

At the outset of 1969 our exports were 
running at a rate of about $32 billion a year. 
At that time we set a goal of $50 billion in 
exports in 1973, and this year we are ap- 
proaching the $48 billion level. 

It is now apparent chat we will exceed the 
$50 billion goal by a substantial amount 
next year, and we expect the rate of growth 
to continue substantially in the years to 
come. 

Our achievements up to this point have 
been the direct result of a number of steps 
we have taken to make exporting easier and 
more attractive for everyone involved, in- 
cluding the expansion of export credit and 
approval of the DISC proposal as an export 
incentive, both of which Congress approved 
at the request of the President. 

As an added measure of our effort, I per- 
sonally sent letters in 1970 and 1972 to all 
of America’s major exporters and importers, 
urging them to use American flag vessels in 
their overseas trade. 

All of these measures have only begun to 
be felt, and we are going to continue to 
develop and devise new means of increasing 
our exports in every possible way. And this 
Administration will continue to support ex- 
isting cargo preference laws, in the process. 

EAST-WEST TRADE 

Third, and a closely related potential, is 
the expansion of East-West trade. In this 
we have made a very significant beginning, 
and we may be on the verge of opening 
major new markets for American goods and 
commodities. 

Less than two months ago I returned from 
the Soviet Union where I met with Chair- 
man Kosygin and other officials of his gov- 
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ernment, including prolonged conferences 
with the Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade. 
We discussed the possibiilties of expanded 
commerce between our two countries, and 
ways of removing existing obstacles to 
greater economic ties between us. 

Assistant Secretary Gibson also joined with 
me to discuss mutual shipping problems 
with the Soviets, and we have taken steps 
toward a better mutual understanding that 
would be beneficial to American ships. 

To the extent that political considerations 
permit, the potential for expanded trade be- 
tween us is great. This begins with the Soviet 
desire to purchase substantial quantities of 
American grain, on a long-term, multi-mil- 
lion dollar basis. 


ADDED PROSPECTS 


In the years ahead we have the added 
prospect of exporting liquified natural gas 
from the Soviet Union to the United States, 
in large quantities. When the time comes 
and political circumstances are right, there 
could be massive use of American-built, 
American-flag LNG tankers for this purpose. 

The prospects for any meaningful trade 
with Mainland China may be easier to read 
after the President's visit to Peking later this 
month, For now, they are too obscure to 
make any valid forecasts. 

But we can predict a rising level of trade 
with the bloc countries of Eastern Europe, 
again to the extent permitted by political 
conditions. We are constantly in the process 
of modifying the Export Control list, as au- 
thorized by Congress, and on the basis of my 
own talks with the governments of Poland, 
Romania and Yugoslavia I believe increased 
trade—with all its benefits to American 
shipping—will develop. 


CHANGES 


The final potential that I want to mention 
briefly lies in the hope of bringing down 
some of the non-tariff barriers to trade that 
have built up over the past decade. 

In this we have the simple goal of restoring 
world commerce to a condition of fair trade 
under reciprocal competitive rules which do 
not discriminate and which do not divide the 
world into hostile trading blocs. 

After all that has happened and been writ- 
ten on this matter in the past two years, it 
is now beyond saying that we have entered a 
new age of trade. 

The rules of commerce in the past no 
longer fit the conditions of today. 

The relative economic strength of nations 
has changed radically. 

The United States is now a trade deficit 
nation—by $2 billion last year. 

And we are now on the verge of one of 
the most significant developments in com- 
mercial history—the Common Market expan- 
sion into ten nations, including Great Bri- 
tain, with all its preferential ties into the 
Mediterranean and beyond. 

REACTIONS 

We need to meet these changes with sev- 
eral reactions. 

First, American business must re-sharpen 
its own competitive skills, and put its great 
technological abilities to work faster and 
more productively than ever before. 

Second, American labor must be given the 
tools and the technology to increase its pro- 
ductivity, and we must remove the artificial 
barriers to greater productivity that have cut 
into our competitive abilities. 

Third, we must persuade our trading part- 
ners to remove or modify their nontariff bar- 
riers to commerce, and reverse the rising tide 
of discriminations. We must reaffirm our own 
commitment to fair and open trade, and ask 
for the same affirmation from others. 


UNDERSTANDING 


This can be done. We have called for a 
world conference to deal with trade problems, 
and the European Community has indicated 
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its willingness to discuss these matters In the 
months ahead, 

We have also made progress toward the 
resolution of some of our differences with 
Japan, 

But we can and must do more. We must 
have an understanding by our own people at 
home, and by our trading friends abroad, that 
we will act in our own interest, because a 
healthy America is in the world’s best in- 
terest, and we can remain economically 
healthy only if trade is truly fair and open. 


PROBLEMS 


If we bring down the discriminatory trade 
barriers and improve the trade understanding 
among nations, the American merchant ma- 
rine and the shippers it serves will be the 
primary beneficiaries. 

Under those conditions, your potential will 
have no limits. 

This does not mean that all of your in- 
dustry’s problems are solved. Obviously they 
are not. The headlines from the West Coast 
tell the story of just one major impasse to 
progress that continues to plague us all. 

Nevertheless, I hope the various elements 
of this industry generally have awakened to 
the fact that they can no longer take aim at 
each other across barricades. 

The only way industry and its allies can 
realize the full potential that now exists is 
to stop the interfamily warfare in which 
everyone gets cut and bruised. 

The comeback that has been started can 
be carried out only if all sides recognize the 
mutual advantages of technology, and con- 
tinue to work toward achieving contracts 
that make all concerned the beneficiaries of 
technology, and not the victims of it. 

The President has made it possible for this 
industry to compete again, and you can meet 
the toughest competition in the world, but 
all of his efforts will not achieve one addi- 
tional pound of cargo if our many maritime 
interests are working against each other in- 
stead of together. 

The dollars that go abroad in foreign flag 
ships will never come back unless we have a 
healthy, competitive maritime industry of 
our own. And it will be healthy only when 
the spirit of this unity dinner becomes the 
fact of daily practice. 

CONCLUSION 

This dinner signifies that these very wel- 
come and important changes are coming 
about within the maritime industry. 

It signals the beginning of the end of 
chronic problems and internal strife. 

Each generation of Americans has passed 
on to the next a better and stronger America. 

The spirit of unity here tonight indicates 
that this industry, at least, will not break 
the tradition now, It will not be the first to 
be ashamed of the legacy it leaves. 

In a short time this nation will have been 
in existence for 200 years. For two centuries 
our ships have played one of the proudest 
roles in carrying our goods, and our competi- 
tive spirit, and our prestige, around the 
world, 

They must do so again. 

For our nation’s economic strength—we 
need a fleet second to none. 

For our national defense—we need ships 
that are second to none, 

For building bridges to the world, and 
going through the trade barriers to peace— 
we need a maritime service that is second to 
none. 

It has been a proud thing to serve as Sec- 
retary of Commerce during the period that 
this great industry has begun to restore 
itself. 

It has been a proud thing to see you 
coming together again, and to sense the re- 
vival of your competitive strength and spirit. 

It is a good time to say “well done’”—and 
Godspeed. 
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HENRI M. HALL LEAVES LOFTY 
PUBLIC SERVICE LEGACY 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, a long 
and illustrious career came to an end with 
the tragic death in an auto crash on 
February 2, 1972, of Mr. Henri M. Hall, 
of Jamestown, N.Y. 

He was a member of one of the area’s 
most distinguished families whose name 
was synonymous with community serv- 
ice; and his devotion to church and civic 
affairs have left a lofty mark which will 
be difficult to match. 

A graduate of Harvard University in 
1906, he soon became involved in the 
operation of the family newspaper en- 
terprise which has become the James- 
town Post-Journal, one of New York 
State’s leading dailies. 

He served as president of the New York 
State Association of Dailies, vice presi- 
dent of the New York State American 
Press Association, and secretary of the 
New York State Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

He gave unselfishly of his time and tal- 
ents to scores of endeavors which won 
for him a host of deserved honors. He 
was active in banking, served as presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Furniture Market 
building and a devoted supporter of the 
Red Cross, serving this organization in 
many key capacities for more than 60 
years, earning him the appellation “Mr. 
Red Cross.” 

For almost a quarter of a century, he 
was warden of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church and in 1962 received the coveted 
Bishop Medal. 

He was a charter member of the 
Jamestown Area Chamber of Commerce 
and served for 6 years on the board of 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In 1959, he was awarded the Brother- 
hood Citation by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews for his efforts in 
helping to achieve racial understanding. 

He was active in the Masonic frater- 
nity for 65 years and was a 33d degree 
Mason. In 1953, he was singled out to 
receive the Bronze Keystone award by 
the Boys Club of America for his contri- 
butions to youth. 

For 52 years he maintained an un- 
broken membership and attendance rec- 
ord in the Jamestown Rotary Club, which 
he helped found in 1919. 

His death is a grievous loss for the 
community. I am offering for the Recorp 
an editorial in the Jamestown Post- 
Journal, which pays tribute to this man, 
who will be sorely missed by all: 

HENRI M. HALL EPITOMIZED VITAL COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

Few men in the long history of Jamestown 
epitomized more faithfully the true meaning 
of dedicated community service than Henri 
M. Hall. For well over a half century his dedi- 
cation to all facets of the common good was 
legendary. 

He was concerned with people and his 
activity was of prodigious assistance to every 
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worthy cause. As editor and publisher of the 
former Jamestown Evening Journal he 
wielded for many years an infiuence that re- 
flected the best traditions of journalism, A 
graduate of Harvard University, he exercised 
statewide influence in his profession through 
the years. He held executive posts in three 
state publishers groups. 

He received many honors from many 
sources but he accepted them graciously. 
His capacity for service to all civic, fraternal, 
church and other community betterment ef- 
forts was but a reflection of the personality 
of a distinguished civic leader. 

His tragic death has shocked the entire 
community, 

A member of one of Jamestown’s distin- 
guished families he was the eldest of five 
sons of Frederick P. and Lucy Mason Hall. 

The honors accorded this distinguished 
citizen were many, reflecting his capacity for 
community service. Active in the Masonic 
fraternity for 65 years, in all its branches, 
he was coroneted a 33d degree Mason in 1952, 
In 1959 he was honored by the American Red 
Cross for 50 years of outstanding service. The 
same year he received a citation from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
in recognition of long and faithful service to 
the community. The Jamestown Rotary Club, 
of which he was the last surviving charter 
member honored him last year at “Henri M. 
Hall Day” for his 52 years of continuous sery- 
ice and as a past president. 

His church, St. Luke’s Episcopal, made him 
warden emeritus in recognition of many years 
service. He was also given the Bishop’s Award 
for his years of witness and service to God 
and His Church. One of the church’s beauti- 
ful stained glass windows was given by Mr, 
Hall in memory of his parents. 

His passing illustrates the heritage one man 
can leave to a grateful community. 


JUDGE J. CULLEN GANEY 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the passing of a 
distinguished Federal jurist, J. Cullen 
Ganey, a man of unique legal perspective 
and a close personal friend for many 
years. 

Judge Ganey, who died on Sunday, 
February 6 in Philadelphia, served east- 
ern Pennsylvania in various capacities 
for 44 years. During his career he served 
as Northampton County district attor- 
ney, county solicitor, assistant U.S. 
attorney for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, district attorney and dis- 
trict judge. In 1961, President John F. 
Kennedy named Judge Ganey to the 
Third U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
where he remained until his retirement 
in 1966. Even in retirement he remained 
available for special assignments such as 
the determination of ownership of Great 
Salt Lake. 

Judge Ganey, formerly of Bethlehem, 
Pa., is best known for his role in a price- 
fixing trial of electrical equipment man- 
ufacturers in which he fined 29 com- 
panies nearly $2 million and sentenced 
several of the defendants to 20 days in 
jail. 

Judge Ganey was a man of boundless 
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energy and rare talent, which is refiected 
in his steady rise in the judicial ranks in 
eastern Pennsylvania. His passing sad- 
dens all who knew him. I wish to extend 
my deepest sympathy to his widow, Mrs. 
Evelyn Gorman Ganey and his daughter, 
Mrs. Robert E. Kelly. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1972 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in individ- 
ual agencies we have the greatest trans- 
portation system in the world. We have a 
bold and formidable Interstate Highway 
System, a great network of airlanes, and 
a long-time sturdy freight system on the 
railroads. 

Individually, they are great. Together, 
they comprise perhaps our biggest 
blunder. 

Not enough collective, cohesive, coher- 
ent thought has been given to a truly bal- 
anced National Transportation System. 
When it comes to the whole picture, this 
Nation has taken a back-alley approach. 
In fact, some of the back alleys in Austin, 
Tex., are in better shape than is our na- 
tional system. 

Name me a big city that is not clogged 
and fuming with automobiles driven by 
ragged and bewildered drivers. 

Name me an airport that is not fast ap- 
proaching the redline danger level of too 
many planes, too few runways, and not 
enough air traffic controllers. Pilots 
everywhere look over their shoulder in 
the landing approach. 

Tell me it is not so that some of our 
interstate highways have actually raped 
the landscape and in some cases, even 
caused flooding because they make a 
man-made dike in the way of heaven’s 
waters. 

Tell me where the trains run on time— 
or run at all. Explain to me how we can 
put a man on the moon—yet we still can- 
not get him across town, home from 
work, in time for supper. 

One by one, our systems do the job. 
Together, they do not. 

This is a transportation shame. More 
than a shame, it is a national tragedy. 
Transportation—getting there and 
back—affects us all, everyone: From the 
poor man trying to catch a city bus to 
work, to the commuter, to the manufac- 
turer with his goods drydocked some- 
where, to Henry Kissinger off on another 
secret mission. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation stands at the 
threshold of some exciting discoveries in 
transportation. In fact, the most excit- 
ing changes to come in this next decade 
will come in the form of transportation. 
No other problem, no other crisis totally 
afects us all, rich and poor alike. No 
other critical area has the need for fast, 
effective solutions. 

In the years since this Nation was 
founded by a traveller who was off course, 
we have made magnificent strides in in- 
dividual modes of transportation. We 
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have developed the most prodigious—at 
times bodacious—individual systems in 
the world. Each system—rails, planes, 
and highways—has vastly out-stripped 
their greatest expectations. 

In our growth years as a nation, each 
individual system competed vibrantly 
with the other. And this was good. Each 
system vied to grow stronger than the 
other in the true spirit of American free 
enterprise. However, as the individual 
systems began to compete, inequities 
cropped up which cried for correction. 

Regulations were introduced. The ob- 
jective was the illusive “balance.” 

As the years rolled by, we found regu- 
lations imposed on top of regulations. 
The balance and counterbalance has 
grown unwieldly, and at times ridiculous, 
tottering on the scales with the best com- 
plex horse and buggy thinking offsetting 
mediocre computer and space age logic. 

Regulations, over-regulation, has be- 
come so much the watchword that there 
is some serious consideration to stepping 
backward to the law of the frontier: De- 
regulation, let the strongest survive. 

The fact is—each system hunted for 
its own solution. There was not planning 
enough for a coordinated approach. We 
did not recognize, or chose not to admit, 
that there was a need for an integrated, 
balanced national transportation system. 

No longer can we be content to put 
legislative bandaids on individual sys- 
tems. Today, we must treat the whole 
body. 

We must tie the systems together. The 
time has come to establish in fact—not 
in words—a truly national system, a truly 
national approach. We have run out of 
space for the superhighways. The air- 
ways are clogged. The iron wheel is 
groaning on the iron rail. 

And the greatest of all—mass transit— 
has been thrust into our legislative living 
rooms. It was hurled upon us—unwanted 
and without heirs, ancestry, or funds. 
Sadly, our search for a solution has been 
too timid. 

Fortunately, the Congress has taken 
the helm in many cases. We have stepped 
into a leadership vacuum to give some 
direction. 

In 1946, we enacted the Airport and 
Airways Development Act. 

In 1956, we created the highway trust 
fund. 

In 1965, we authorized the Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation. 

In 1966, we created the Department of 
Transportation. 

In 1968, we gave life to the Urban Mass 
Transportation Agency. 

Most recently, in 1970, we set into mo- 
tion the National Railway Passenger 
Corporation. 

All this legislation, all this money, all 
this effort was tantamount to recognition 
that we do have a national transporta- 
tion problem—and we do not have a clear 
national transportation system. 

Obviously, while our approach has 
merit and has been a finger in the dike, 
it has been fragmented. It is like using a 
magnifying lens with a cracked glass. 
Obviously, there has not been nearly 
enough emphasis on coordination—be- 
tween and among the various modes—or 
research, development, and planning. 
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The President came close, but still shy 
of the mark in his recent budget message. 
He has recommended an estimated 50 
percent increase in research and devel- 
opment spending. Also, he recommended 
a university grant program to utilize the 
resources in our transportation develop- 
ment. 

I salute the President for this—but we 
ask for more. More money and more 
coordination. More money alone is not 
the answer. To effectively use the money, 
we must bring all the research—all the 
pilot programs—all the experiments into 
sharp focus. 

I can cite you a day-by-day example 
of what I mean: There are several dif- 
ferent agencies within the Department 
of Transportation involved in research, 
development, planning, and demonstra- 
tion projects—yet each has only general 
knowledge of what the other is doing. 
They pass or develop like ships in the 
night while the public waits for the bus 
that never comes. 

Specifically, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration has its own planning and 
research activities. 

So does the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. 

And so with the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration, along with the Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation. 

Likewise with the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration. And this 
theme is repeated time and again in 
various other agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, who is keeping score on 
the scorekeeper? 

Although there is a sincere effort 
within the Department of Transporta- 
tion to coordinate the efforts of these 
various jurisdictions, there is no clear 
coordination, no real authority, no real 
muscle. There is no substantial national 
transportation policy, even though all of 
us are aware that last year the DOT 
published a report entitled “A National 
Transportation Policy.” 

It was little more than a statement 
that we need such a policy. 

Mr. Speaker, at the expense of some 
dedicated and experienced officials at 
these agencies, we have tried to put some 
meaningful force behind words; we feel 
we have to hammer home again and 
again the need for a 20th-century ap- 
proach to an old, old problem. Under- 
stand, we are not criticizing the work 
these agencies have done. Some of it has 
great significance. I am criticizing what 
they have not done, and they have not 
coordinated enough. I fuss not with the 
people, but with the system. 

Mr. Speaker, today we offer what many 
of us think could be a solution. 

This bill would create a Transportation 
Development Administration which 
would operate within the DOT on a par 
with other administrations like the FAA, 
FRA, and others. 

The Administrator of the Transporta- 
tion Development Administration would 
be responsible for all research, develop- 
ment, planning, and demonstration—ex- 
cept Maritime Commission. The other 
existing administrations would be in 
charge of their own actual operations 
and would continue to administer capital 
grant programs. 

Before eyebrows are raised, I assure 
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you that this bill makes no attempt to 
change the present operation of the 
highway trust fund or the airport trust 
fund, or to reduce the amounts spent by 
the various agencies in research and de- 
velopment. Instead, the appropriations 
are increased. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not just 
an idea; it has teeth. To insure future 
coordination, 2 years after the effective 
enactment of this bill, the Secretary of 
Transportation shall not approve studies 
pertaining to technological assessment 
and forecasting, transportation priori- 
ties, regional or carrier development, 
feasibility or technological develop- 
ment—nor shall the Secretary approve 
research, development, or demonstration 
projects involving the study, design, 
construction, trials, acceptance, and in- 
troduction of new or improved transpor- 
tation systems unless they have been co- 
ordinated through the Transportation 
Development Administration. 

Clearly, through coordination, we will 
get more value from the money we are 
now spending or will spend in the future. 
Obviously, with this cog, the wheel will 
turn more efficiently. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has passed when 
we can use one-dimensional thinking 
and consider separately a new rail sys- 
tem, or a new highway or a new airport. 
We must think in terms of how one 
affects the other. We must think of how 
to move people and goods from door to 
door. We must build transportation sys- 
tems that complement each other. 

One big think tank. One big idea that 
is put together from smaller ideas. One 
big umbrella. 

That is what we need. 

Let us lace together the dreams and 
schemes and efforts of 10 different agen- 
cies. Let us put an administrator in 
charge. Let us give him more money, 
strength, and authority. 

I submit that the most important thing 
we can do today is to start at the begin- 
ning—the coordination of research, de- 
velopment, planning, and demonstration 
in one new agency—the Transportation 
Development Agency. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE W. 
ANDREWS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
sad duty for our distinguished colleague 
from Alabama (Mr. Jones) to announce 
to this House that his colleague and dear 
friend, George W. Andrews of the Third 
District of Alabama, had passed away 
on Christmas Day of 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, each one of us in this 
House lost a notable friend in that pass- 
ing. I came to know George Andrews 
principally through my own work with 
him on the Appropriations Committee. 
He was a man of infinite resources with 
a remarkably keen mind and with an 
understanding of the legislative branch 
of the Government unexcelled in our 
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time. He had a passion to serve the 
people of America with all the talents 
which God had first given him, and 
which he had then cultivated to such a 
heroic degree. 

The testimony of his constituents’ re- 
gard for George Andrews can be seen in 
the overwhelming margins of victory he 
posted since he was first elected while 
serving in the Pacific in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II. The testament of his 
colleagues here in the Congress may be 
learned from the words of so many of his 
friends who admired him so much and 
who will remember him with such 
warmth, 

It is the very nature of our work here 
in the Congress that we shall be con- 
fronted almost daily with crises and 
with momentus decisions. I remember so 
often when the problems seemed almost 
unbearable how George Andrews could 
turn and with one touch of gentle humor 
could somehow put the whole world back 
into focus again. 

I will miss him. He was a fine and in- 
deed a noble man. This Nation will miss 
him because he gave this Nation all that 
he had in full measure. The State of 
Alabama has given us many distin- 
guished men in the past. Now they can 
add the name of George W. Andrews to 
that roster of distinction. He brought 
new glory to the people who were wise 
enough to send him to serve the Nation 
here in the Congress. 

My deep sympathy to his family. 


SEATTLE BLOOD BANK CUTS COST 
AND RISK OF INFECTION 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last 3 months I have had a number of 
disapproving things to say about the way 
some blood banks operate in this coun- 
try. I have tried to make clear, and I 
want to reemphasize that not all blood 
banks deserve to be tarred with this 
brush. 

There are hundreds of dedicated, vol- 
unteer, nonprofit blood banks in this 
country who provide this indispensable 
fluid to their fellow man safely, and at 
minimum cost. An outstanding example 
of such a blood bank is the King County 
Central Blood Bank in Seattle. 

I have heard crys of selfless anguish 
from some commercial blood banks who 
contend that restricting their use of paid 
wino, transient, and derelict blood do- 
nors will cause a severe blood shortage. 
The success of the King County bank in 
serving the total needs of this major 
city with nothing but volunteer donors 
soundly refutes their argument. I hope 
my colleagues will review the article that 
follows. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no excuse for us 
to go on condoning the profiteering from 
sick and destitute donors prevalent in 
commercial blood banking today. To pro- 
tect ourselves from the scourge of serum 
hepatitis we are going to have to do by 
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law what we should have been doing all 
along. We are going to have to put a 
stop to the gross and horribly dangerous 
use of paid skid row donors, and all of 
us are going to have to donate more 
blood. Years of neglect have left us no 
alternative. 

The National Blook Bank Act, H.R. 
11828, would bring this problem under 
control in a safe and effective manner. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in pressing 
for its enactment. 

The aforementioned article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 27, 1971] 


SEATTLE BLOOD BANK Cuts COST 
AND RISK OF INFECTION 


(By Lawrence K. Altman) 


SEATTLE.—When patients need blood here, 
their physicians say they get it for the least 
cost anywhere in the country and with a 
minimial risk of contracting hepatitis, a se- 
rious and sometimes fatal liver infection that 
is becoming a growing national public health 
problem, 

Health officials say that the Seattle pro- 
gram’s success stems from a combination of 
the attitude of doctors and citizens, who 
regard human blood as a community asset 
and not as a commercial product for profit, 
and an efficient blood bank system that 
serves everyone in greater Seattle’s 32 hos- 
pitals. 

Seattle’s blood bank system has an ex- 
cellent international reputation. It is re- 
garded as a model by some experts. 

In a widely acclaimed book, “The Gift 
Relationship,” published by Pantheon Books 
of New York City, Prof. Richard M. Titmuss, 
@ sociologist at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, called the King 
County Central Blood Bank in Seattle “one 
of the best organized and effective blood 
banks" in the United States. 

When a patient needs a transfusion, sev- 
eral drops of its blood are put in a glass tube 
and sent to a blood bank laboratory for tests 
called “type and cross-match.” This is to 
prevent the possibility of a fatal transfusion 
reaction resulting from mismatching the 
patient's and donor’s blood, Mismatched 
blood can kill within minutes. 

Then, after tests are made to insure the 
compatibility of the donor’s and patient’s 
blood types, plastic bags of the donor’s blood 
are sent by taxi-cab to the hospital. 

In other cities, blood is generally collected 
and tested in each hospital, not in a central 
laboratory. Here, just a main laboratory and 
a smaller satellite facility, both run by the 
private, nonprofit King County Central Blood 
Bank, do 120,000 tests for the transfusions 
needed by its residents and outsiders who are 
referred as patients to its medical centers. 

Blood bank officials said that such cen- 
tralized, nonprofit testing eliminated the 
large profits that hospitals and doctors can 
make in other cities, 

Further, blood bank officials say they do 
not pay any donors, and are able to meet 
the entire community’s needs without rely- 
ing on commercially acquired blood or the 
Red Cross’ voluntary collections made else- 
where. 

Though voluntary blood banks that do not 
pay donors exist in many other cities, they 
do not meet the needs of their entire com- 
munity as does Seattle’s. 

The difference, doctors said, is that just 
one blood bank collects, tests and distributes 
all the blood for all the patients in all the 
hospitals in greater Seattle. 

By strict control over blood collection, the 
self-sustaining Seattle blood bank says it can 
minimize the risk of hepatitis by screening 
out drug addicts who have a high incidence 
of the disease and who often sell their blood 
to buy drugs. 

The Seattle blood bank director, Dr. Dennis 
M. Donohue, said in an interview that the 
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bank charges $10.50 for a transfusion of red 
blood cells and $5.50 for one unit of AHG, 
the critical blood factor that prevents hemo- 
philiacs from bleeding to death. 

“Our charges are at least half of what 
they are anywhere else,” Dr. Donohue said, 
adding, “I don’t know of another American 
city that doesn’t rely to some extent on paid 
donors.” 

In New York City, for a contrasting exam- 
ple, more than half of the blood transfused 
comes from paid donors, many of whom are 
drug addicts. 

Study after study has shown that the risk 
of a patient getting hepatitis from a trans- 
fusion is up to 15 times greater if he receives 
blood obtained from paid rather than volun- 
teer donors. 

A commercial concern that has no connec- 
tions with the King County Central Blood 
Bank buys blood plasma from people in 
Seattle and sells it for use elsewhere in the 
country. 

So successful has the Seattle program 
been that earlier this month officials dropped 
the $25 replacement fee that they had 
charged patients for each unit of blood they 
did not have replaced. This new action runs 
counter to a national trend of raising such 
fees. 

“We prefer to collect blood for blood rather 
than to collect money,” Dr. Donohue said, 
and then, shrugging his shoulders, added: 

“When you collect money instead of blood, 
what do you do with the money?” 

Blood donation must be regarded not just 
as an individual responsibility but also that 
of the entire community, Dr. Donohue said, 
and accordingly another state or the Red 
Cross cannot be expected to assume part of 
a local community’s responsibility. 

“No patient has bled to death, countless 
lives have been saved and no surgery has had 
to be postponed under the Seattle system,” 
Dr. Donohue said. He concluded that a simi- 
lar all-volunteer donor system could be 
adopted by many other American cities. 


ENDING THE TELEPHONE TAX FOR 
THE ELDERLY 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced legislation that would provide 
individuals over the age of 65 with a tax- 
able income below $6,500 per year with 
a credit on their Federal taxes against 
the telephone tax. 

We in Congress are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the problems faced by 
older Americans. Just this week we 
passed legislation that would set up a 
national nutrition program for older peo- 
ple. This is a good step in the right di- 
rection. 

Last year I conducted a hearing in my 
Congressional District, prior to the White 
House Conference on Aging, that brought 
out many older people to testify about 
the difficulties they encounter every day. 
The witnesses spoke about isolation and 
separation from friends and relatives. 
Poor transportation services, the high 
cost of traveling, and physical handicaps 
were some of the factors the witnesses 
talked about in relation to their prob- 
lems. Of course, most of them live on 
fixed incomes that do not keep pace with 
rising costs. 

One of my constituents, a widow who 
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lives alone, recently wrote me a letter 
that tells about her problems and sug- 
gests a small measure that we in Con- 
gress could take that would be of some 
help to older people. She writes. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dow: Is there any pos- 
sible way for us Senior Citizens to have some- 
thing done about the high taxes on tele- 
phones? Counting the city, State and Fed- 
eral taxes, it is over a dollar a month. The 
Federal tax seems very high to us, 

A telephone is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity, more so to us who live alone and on a 
very limited income,... 


I think this lady’s letter typifies the 
problems of older people. One dollar a 
month means a great deal to her. Ob- 
viously, for an older person who may 
have a physical handicap, the telephone 
is an absolute necessity—it quite often 
is their only link to vital health and pub- 
lic services, or to distant friends and 
relatives. 

The legislation I am introducing would 
provide a tax credit for these older peo- 
ple in a difficult financial position for the 
Federal, State and local taxes paid on 
their telephone service. I think this is a 
measure to meet an urgent need. Let us 
not forget that the Federal telephone tax 
was enacted as a wartime, emergency 
measure to discourage the use of tele- 
phones and because telephones were then 
considered a luxury. Also, the Federal 
communications tax is scheduled to be 
gradually phased out over a 10-year pe- 
riod ending in 1983. Exempting the old 
people now would not create any appreci- 
able revenue loss, especially because the 
law will be defunct in a decade. More- 
over, the telephone tax is regressive be- 
cause it is a direct tax on services which 
does not take into account the income 
of the person who uses the telephone. 

One-fourth of the people over 65, or 
5 million older Americans, live in house- 
holds with income below the poverty 
level. Despite the fact that oldsters often 
suffer from chronic illnesses, 95 percent 
live outside of institutions. Yet many of 
them have locomotion problems which 
prevent them from having the same de- 
gree of mobility which younger people 
have. 

So, we have a situation where a group 
of our population shares some common 
characteristics which create a need for 
relief: Low income, isolation and poor 
mobility. Giving these older people a 
credit for phone taxes paid certainly 
won’t end the larger problems that face 
them, but it will be a needed break and 
at least a gesture of our concern. Old- 
sters who are in less difficult straits 
would not receive any undue benefits be- 
cause my bill provides that they must 
have an income below $6,500 per year, 
and that the tax credit applies only to 
the phone at their principal residence. 

The following is the text of my bill: 

E.R, .13109 
A bill to provide that Federal, State, and local 
communications taxes paid by individuals 
over the age of sixty-five shall be allowed as 


a credit against their liability for Federal 

income tax. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits allow- 
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able) is amended by redesignating section 42 
as section 43 and inserting after section 41 
the following new section: 

“SEC 42. COMMUNICATIONS Tax PAID By ELD- 
ERLY. (@) GENERAL RULE.—IN the case of an 
individual who has attained the age of sixty- 
five before the close of the taxable year, there 
shall be allowed as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter an amount equal to 
the telephone service taxes paid or incurred 
by such individual during the taxable year 
which taxes were imposed by a State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof or were imposed under 
section 4251 on the telephone used by him 
at his principal residence. To the extent that 
the tax imposed by this chapter is less than 
such telephone service taxes, such individual 
shall be allowed a payment from the United 
States Treasury equal to the difference be- 
tween the amount of the tax credit allowed 
and the amount of such telephone service 
taxes paid or incurred. 

“(b) Lrmrration.—The credit otherwise 
allowable under subsection (a) for any tax- 
able year shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount by which the taxpayer's 
adjusted gross income for the taxable year 
exceeds $6,500 ($3,250, in the case of a mar- 
ried individual filing a separate return).” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the item relat- 
ing to section 42 and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Sec. 42. Communications tax paid by 
elderly. 

“Sec. 43. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1972. 


RESOLUTION 185 
HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I have be- 
fore me a letter from Mr. Herald E. 
Stringer, director of the National Legis- 
lative Commission of the American 
Legion, informing me of a resolution 
adopted at the Legion’s 1971 convention 
proclaiming support for the House Com- 
mittee on Internal Security which I have 
the honor to chair. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to Mr. Stringer 
and to the Legion for this support. 

It is gratifying to receive, on behalf of 
the Commitee on Internal Security, such 
a testimonial from so large and impor- 
tant an organization as the Legion—an 
organization in which many of us in this 
body treasure our membership; an or- 
ganization composed entirely of Ameri- 
cans who have honorably answered their 
country’s call in both peace and war. 

If there is no objection I will insert 
the text of the resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 185 
Committee: Americanism 
Subject: Support House Committee on In- 
ternal Security and Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Subcommittee 

Whereas, The House Committee on Inter- 
nal Security and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee have clearly proved their 
worth to the Nation and its security by ex- 
posing, through their investigations, the 
working of the communist conspiracy within 
the United States; and 
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Whereas, The current expansion of activi- 
ties on the part of the Communist Party, 
USA, recent revelations by the Director of 
the FBI, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which emasculated the internal se- 
curity legislation of the United States, have 
made even more clear the necessity for con- 
tinued action on the part of these Congres- 
sional Committees; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Houston, 
Texas, August 31-September 1, 2, 1971, that 
The American Legion once again expresses 
confidence in the work of these Committees 
as important instruments for the exposure 
and eradication of the Communist menace 
within our borders; and, be it 

Further resolved, That this organization 
does urge the said Committees to continue 
vigorously in the work which they have so 
well undertaken in the years past; and, be 
it 

Finally resolved, That we petition the Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds to en- 
able these committees to extend and expand 
their activities. 


DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a real sense of urgency that I sup- 
ported H.R. 12089, a bill to create the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. 

One cannot open a newspaper or watch 
a television news show today without 
being faced with the horrible evidence of 
the problems of drug abuse in America 
today. In fact, studies of newspaper line- 
age have shown that drug abuse ranks 
second, just after the war in Vietnam, 
as a concern of the American people. And 
well the American might evidence his 
concern. We have reached the point 
where thousands of young people die 
from drug overdoses every year, countless 
lives are ruined and wasted. Society pays 
a great toll, financial as well as emo- 
tional, for the carnage wreaked by drug 
abuse. 

Recent history shows us that many 
efforts have been made to curb this prob- 
lem. But until recently, they have been 
largely ineffectual and totally inad- 
equate. When the President sent his 
omnibus drug message to Congress last 
June, he opened a new chapter in the 
way our society deals with drug abuse. 
For the first time, the President estab- 
lished a means for effectively coordinat- 
ing the entire Federal drug effort. Now 
we know that whatever resources we have 
and whatever knowledge we gain in the 
future will be immediately applied to the 
battle against this dread social disease. 

One of the cornerstones of the Presi- 
dent’s new program is the creation of the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention, which, as you know, has been 
operating on an interim basis pending 
our action on H.R. 12089. The Special 
Action Office has been charged with 
responsibility for all demand-oriented 
drug abuse programs in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For the first time, there is a 
watchdog in the Federal Government 
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committed to treating drug abusers and 
using standards of excellence to measure 
the performance of Federal agencies in- 
volved in this field. Even while operating 
on an interim basis, the Special Action 
Office has been able to bring about much 
closer cooperation between Federal agen- 
cies than hitherto existed. With the addi- 
tional authorities contained in this bill, I 
am confident that the Special Action 
Office can make real and marked prog- 
ress in what is clearly one of our Na- 
tion’s gravest ills. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the efforts of 
my colleagues on the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee for 
their diligent efforts and searching in- 
quiry into the problems of drug abuse 
and for moving this legislation which is 
of such importance. We on the House 
Select Committee on Crime have also 
been very much involved in the problem 
of drug abuse and how it relates to crime. 

During the past year, we have con- 
ducted an in-depth inquiry into this 
problem and detailed our findings and 
recommendations in a report submitted 
to the House on November 18. Al- 
though the report goes into consider- 
able depth relative to the causes of drug 
abuse and the alternative ways of deal- 
ing with it, it concludes that a signifi- 
cant research effort to develop a drug 
to combat heroin addiction is necessary. 

I am pleased to note that section 224 
of H.R. 12089 requires the Director of 
the Special Action Office to encourage 
and promote research to do just what we 
on the Select Committee on Crime had 
in mind in our recommendations. I 
know Dr. Jaffe has already been very 
actively involved in promoting research 
on long-lasting antagonists with the va- 
rious pharmaceutical firms and am con- 
fident that when he has the statutory 
base this legislation provides, he will be 
in an even better position to expand 
the efforts in this field. 

While it is obviously important to 
move ahead the development of nar- 
cotic alternatives, I am convinced that 
the approach taken by the administra- 
tion is the soundest. Dr. Jaffe has re- 
peatedly testified that he believes in the 
so-called multimodality approach, 
meaning that any number of possible 
methods of dealing with the drug abuse 
problem should and must be pursued. 
The very concept of the Special Action 
Office as a coordinator of the policies, 
the setter of the priorities and the de- 
veloper of the strategy for the myriad 
of existing approaches already under- 
way in the Federal Government is sen- 
sible. 

The idea of working with existing 
programs rather than establishing huge 
new ones is somewhat unique in the Fed- 
eral sphere. Usually, a new program 
and large amounts of money are re- 
quested whenever a new problem de- 
mands Federal attention. To the ad- 
ministration’s credit, this course was re- 
jected in favor of the kind of structure 
provided for in the measure before us. 
In my opinion, it is important that we 
give this Special Action Office support 
not only because the problem with 
which it is concerned is so vital, but also 
because the type of mechanism created 
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may provide a new, dynamic approach 
to the harnessing of Federal resources 
to solve specific problems in the future. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I voted 
for H.R. 12089 and hope that the over- 
whelming support given this measure 
by the House will speed its enactment 
into law. 


TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN FIELD 
SERVICE 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when greater international friend- 
ship and cooperation are needed, it is 
appropriate to commend the fine work 
of the American Field Service, AFS is 
a nonsectarian, nonprofit organization 
whose purpose is the promotion of bet- 
ter understanding between peoples 
through international scholarship ex- 
change programs. 

The American Field Service has its 
origins in the volunteer ambulance serv- 
ice with the French armies. When World 
War I ended, these volunteers felt they 
had gained a great understanding of the 
French nation by working side-by-side 
with its people. From their experiences 
grew a program which provided grants 
for graduate study for 1 or more years 
in either France or the United States. 

After World War II, it became obvious 
that there was a greater need for 
strengthening the bonds between na- 
tions. Therefore, in 1947, 52 students 
from 11 countries were brought to the 
United States—half of this group at- 
tended secondary schools. The experi- 
ment was so successful that AFS de- 
cided to devote itself entirely to teenage 
students. 

Many organizations, as well as indi- 
viduals, contribute to the AFS program. 
The State Department offers its facilities 
for the screening of candidates and has 
made grants to cover the expenses of 
certain students and AFS offices abroad. 
Schools waive nonresident tuition and 
other fees. Family circles are enlarged 
willingly and without pay to welcome the 
students, who are treated like the other 
young people in the home. 

Illinois was one of the earliest states 
to be involved in the AFS programs for 
high school students. In 1949, an AFS 
student from France lived and studied 
in Winnetka. Since then, 2,298 students 
from abroad have learned something of 
the United States and its people by liv- 
ing in Illinois for a year. 

In the 19th Congressional District, 
which I am proud to represent, 21 high 
school students from overseas are now 
living with host families and attending 
public schools. These students come 
from Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Spain, Ghana, and 
Greece. Also, AFS’ers in the 19th Con- 
gressional District are from Honduras, 
New Zealand, Paraguay, Argentina, 
Thailand, and the United Kingdom. 

I insert now a copy of an article writ- 
ten by Chris Aviah-Gyebi, an AFS’er 
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from northern Ghana living with a fam- 
ily in Prosphetstown, Ill., in the RECORD 
for the review of my colleagues: 

Curis TELLS ABOUT His FAMILY 


Hi Everyone. 

It’s yet another time to write about Ghana. 
Today, I am introducing my Ghanaian fam- 
ily (which I ought to have done earlier) to 
all. 

Somewhere in the middle of Ghana and on 
the Volta River is the town of Yeji where I 
was born. This is about the most famous fish- 
ing town in Ghana. Our house is about a mile 
from the river. It is built with mud and ce- 
ment plastered. The roof is aluminum. 

This is the place my mother lives with my 
brothers and sister. My father, who is a po- 
lice corporal, lives in a police barracks in 
Kumasi (Ghana's second largest city). 

My younger brother, Joseph Kwame Aviah, 
is 16 and has had some 10 years of elementary 
education. Benjamin Nbabilla Aviah, my 
youngster brother is 12. My only sister is 
Lydia Salamatu and she will be 6 next Jan- 
uary. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, neither my 
father nor mother know when they were 
born. They only know that they are growing 
old—and that’s enough for them! 

The picture shows my family in our native 
dress. My father is normally very proud of 
the medals he gets in his service and here 
in the picture is shown some of those he had 
during his service years in the Congo. Un- 
fortunately too, neither my father nor mother 
is educated. 

However, my father is able to speak some 
English we call in Ghana “pidgin” or “croo” 
English. For this reason I do not speak Eng- 
lish with my brothers at home. Should we 
do so, it will mean that we are hiding some- 
thing away from our parents and that will 
be really insulting in our tribe. We speak 
two principal languages at home, namely 
Hausa and our own dialect, Frafra. 

Sometimes too, it might be necessary to 
speak any other language to a visitor 
from another tribe or even friends. I am 
lucky enough to be able to speak six Ghan- 
aian languages. My mother even speaks more 
and it appears my little sister, Lydia, is going 
to be better off in the number of dialects 
she now speaks with her friends. 

Life with my new family is a little differ- 
ent from that in Ghana. Whereas in Ghana, 
as the eldest son of the family, I have a con- 
siderable control over my brothers and sis- 
ter, and indeed have the power to punish 
them if I want to; here in the U.S. I know 
that power has been swept away. 

I think Dad has it! My father might con- 
sult me in most family affairs before mak- 
ing decisions, especially on the education of 
the younger ones. My younger brother has 
no right to speak harshly at me. Simply, we 
lay much emphasis on age. The older one is 
the more he is respected. 

Here, mother does much of the housework. 
In Ghana, it’s do it yourself. Everyone, apart 
from my father and sister, has to wash his 
own uniform and iron them. Everyone cleans 
his own room. At times the boys have to 
wash the dishes. I do not know whether they 
enjoy doing so. 

It looks like no one in my family, and in- 
deed most Ghanaians, are ever in a hurry 
as Americans. Everyday life is a little slow. 

Although I realize I have missed my Gha- 
naian family, I nevertheless still have a 
happy and wonderful time with my Ameri- 
can family. 

It’s Happiness Always—Chris 
Gyebi. 


Mr. Speaker, letters such as that illus- 
trate that the American Field Service 
deserves congressional recognition and 
support. Through its efforts, opportuni- 
ties to increase understanding and 
friendship among peoples of every race, 


Avaiah- 
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religion, and nationality have been in- 
creased. In these troubled times, such a 
contribution to international peace and 
good will is vitally important. I con- 
gratulate the American Field Service on 
its outstanding success, and hope that its 
programs will continue to grow in the 
future. 


CLEVELAND'S FIRST FAMILY 
HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, the Ur- 
ban League of Cleveland has just cele- 
brated its 54th birthday. On January 29, 
1972, I was proud to participate in a 
luncheon called to mark the occasion. 

The luncheon’s guest speaker was the 
executive director of the National Urban 
League, Mr. Vernon E. Jordan, Jr. Among 
those asked to make remarks at the lun- 
cheon were Governor John J. Gilligan of 
Ohio; former mayor of Cleveland, Carl 
B. Stokes; and current mayor of Cleve- 
land, Ralph J. Perk. 

The affair was extremely well-coordi- 
nated and informative. Full credit for its 
success goes to Miss Anita L. Polk, dep- 
uty director of the Cleveland Urban 
League, and a woman for all seasons, 

The high point of the afternoon came 
when Mr. Julian C., Madison, retiring 
president of the league, announced the 
name of the family that had been se- 
lected as the 1972 “Family of the Year.” 

The league’s choice was an excellent 
one. The Moses J. Whitley family has 
long occupied an important place in the 
hearts of Clevelanders. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moses Whitley and their accomplished 
children have, throughout their lives, 
demonstrated a standard of excellence in 
achievement which is worthy of recogni- 
tion and emulation. 

Three of their children, Joyce, James, 
and William Whitley, have formed the 
award-winning Whitley-Whitley, Inc., 
an architectural firm with offices in 
Cleveland and Chicago. Two other 
daughters, Mrs. Gloria Whitley Fleming 
and Mrs. Janice Whitley Carlstedt, now 
reside in Sweden. Mrs. Fleming is cur- 
mently serving as music director of the 
Jonkoping School of Music, while her sis- 
ter is married to Jon Carlstedt, the re- 
nowned Swedish composer. 

Certainly, a family which has served 
the city of Cleveland and the Nation so 
well deserves all the kudos it receives. I 
present, for the benefit of my colleagues, 
an article about Cleveland’s Family of 
the Year that appeared in the Call and 
Post on February 5, 1972: 

UrssN LEAGUE FAMILY OF THE YEAR: 
“BRILLIANT AND PRODUCTIVE” 
(By Anita L. Polk) 

One of the outstanding presentations made 
at the 54th Annual Meeting of the Urban 
League of Cleveland was the prestigious 
“Family-of-the-Year” award, with outgoing 
president Julian C. Madison making the pres- 
entation to Mr. and Mrs. Moses J. Whitley, 
and their children, Gloria, James M., Wil- 
liam N., Joyce and Janice, before the large 
audience in the Grand Ballroom, Sheraton 
Cleveland Hotel, Saturday, January 29. 
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Selected from a top-flight list of nine 
nominations, the Moses J. Whitley’s pen- 
chant and quest for educational preparation 
despite the unusual sacrifices and limited 
financial resources were the significant and 
determining factors in honoring this bril- 
liant and productive family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses J, Whitley were married 
forty seven years ago, and were college 
graduates with Mr. Whitley having earned a 
Masters Degree form Syracuse University. 
Mrs. Whitley did graduate work at the Cleary 
Business College in Ypsilanti, Michigan. She 
was later the chief bookkeeper and Business 
Instructor at Roger Williams College in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee and at Selma University. Mr. 
Whitley taught at Alabama State Teachers 
College. 

Hoping for a greater sense of security, Mr. 
Whitley took every Civil Service examination 
that he felt he could pass. Finally passing the 
examination for Ordinance Inspector led the 
Whitley family to Ohio and the Ravenna Ar- 
senal. 

The injustices of housing discrimination 
and of being the lone black in the company 
led Mr. Whitley back to school to study Law 
at Youngstown College, in the last quarter 
of the four year course. Mr. Whitley had to 
stop school to assist his now growing fam- 
ily with college tuition. Both Mrs. Gloria 
Beatryce Fleming, the oldest child and Mrs. 
M. Janice Garlstedt graduated from Fisk, 
in different years, with twin sons James and 
William entering Kent State University after 
successful careers in the United States Air 
Force where both were Navigator-Bomba- 
diers, and both held the rank of Captain. 
Following the service in the Air Force, both 
sons entered the Leicester University in Eng- 
land where they studied design. 

Joyce, James and William Whitley are 
principals in the Architectual firm of Whit- 
ley-Whitley, Inc., and operate two offices, 
one in Cleveland, and one in Chicago, Illinois. 
In 1965, the Whitleys won third place in the 
City of Cleveland competition with a Recre- 
ational plan for Urban Renewal area. In 1969, 
the Whitleys won the first Honor Award pre- 
sented by the Architects Society of Ohio, 
AIA for the Randles Estate on Crawford 
Road. 

ARCHITECTURE AWARDS 


In 1970 both young men were named “Out- 
standing Young Men of America, 1970” and 
in 1972 were the recipients of the Progressive 
Architecture Magazine award from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects Honor Award for 
the John F. Kennedy Recreation Center. 
Both men are members of the American in- 
stitute of Architects, the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society and the Architects Society of 
Ohio. 

Miss Joyce Whitley graduated from Fisk 
University and obtained a Master's degree in 
Sociology from Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Later, Miss Whitley took additional 
courses at the University of Chicago which 
led to a Master's in City and Regional Plan- 
ning. She was Chief Planning Advisor for the 
Model Cities Administration and carries the 
main responsibility for the planning function 
for Whitley-Whitley, Inc. 

Fifteen years of professional experience in 
planning led to instructing at the Center for 
Urban Studies at the University of Chicago, 
interrelating social and physical planning 
concerns for the city of Chicago. 

Miss Whitley has been a consultant to 
Doxiadis Associates and the Health and Wel- 
fare Council of Washington, D.C. She is a 
member of the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, serving on the Board of Governors and 
the Executive Committee; Planners for 
Equal Opportunity and the American Society 
of Planning Officials. She is also a member 
of Harvard University School of Design. 

RESIDENTS OF SWEDEN 

Not able to obtain flight reservations to 

join their family for the award were chil- 
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dren Gloria Whitley Fleming and Janice 
Carlsedt, now residents of Sweden. Mrs. 
Fleming graduated from Fisk then received 
a Masters of Arts in Music from Northwestern 
University, with further study at New York 
University. 

In Cleveland, Mrs. Fleming served as Asst. 
Director of the Y-Teens of the Cleveland 
YWCA, and the Karamu House. She toured 
Europe and Russia with “Porgy and Bess.” 
She is now the Music Director at the Jon- 
koping School of Music, and serves frequently 
as accompanist to her husband John Fleming, 
an opera singer. They have two children. 

Mrs. Carlstedt completed the tenth grade 
at Glenville and was awarded a Ford Founda- 
tion scholarship to enter Fisk where she com- 
pleted her high school education and the 
freshman and sophomore years of college. 
She was graduated from Ohio University with 
a Bachelor of Science Degree in Journalism. 
She has done further study in Visual Design 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago and now heads the IBM Corpora- 
tion as Publishing Services Manager. She is 
the wife of Jon Carlstedt, well-known 
Swedish composer, whose Symphony No. 2, 
dedicated to the memory of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was world premiered at 
Lincoln Center in 1971. They have two chil- 
dren. 

TIME TO TRAVEL 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitley have four grand- 
children in Cleveland, and having retired six 
years ago, he from General Chemical and 
she from the Internal Revenue Service, travel 
to spend time with their children is the 
order of the day. One interesting trip to 
Sudan found Mrs. Whitley staying some two 
months, when William was involved with a 
project there. During her stay, she visited 
and came to learn a great deal about 
Sudanese childern. 

The Whitleys are active at Antioch Baptist 
Church where Mr. Whitley is a Deacon and 
Mrs. Whitley is a Deaconess, 

With the standing ovation accorded the 
presentation of the coveted engraved 
plaque, Mrs. Whitley in great eloquence and 
humility accepted the responsibility to aid 
and assist the Urban League and the com- 
munity in a speech of glowing beauty and 
grace. 

Miss Kim Whitley brought her grand- 
mother two dozen long stemmed American 
Beauty roses, one of many such floral trib- 
utes to this outstanding family. 


THE BLACK MUSLIMS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the renewed interest in the Nation of 
Islam or the black Muslims, I call the 
attention of our colleagues to a report of 
the joint legislative committee on un- 
American activities of the State of 
Louisiana of hearings conducted on No- 
vember 27, 1962, on black Muslim activi- 
ties following a Muslim incident in Mon- 
roe, La. in 196C. The report is en- 
titled “Activities of “The Nation of Islam’ 
or the Muslim Cult of Islam,” in Loui- 
siana and is report No. 3 of January 9, 
1963. 

I insert excerpts from the report in the 
RECORD at this point: 

TESTIMONY OF POLICE CHIEF J. C. KELLY, JR., 

or MONROE, La.—NovEeMBER 27, 1962 
By Mr. ROGERS: 

I would like to call as our first witness, 
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Chief J. C. Kelly, Jr., of the Monroe Police 
Department. 

(Senator Broussard entered the hearing 
room at this point.) 


THE WITNESS, CHIEF J. C. KELLY JR., AFTER 
FIRST HAVING BEEN DULY SWORN TO TELL THE 
TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT 
THE TRUTH, SO HELP HIM GOD, TESTIFIED AS 
FOLLOWS: 


By Mr. ROGERS: 

Q. Chief, will you state your full name? 

A. James C. Kelly Jr., Chief of Police, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Q. You are appearing here as a voluntary 
witness before the Committee today? 

A. That's correct. 

Q. Chief, how did the Nation of Islam first 
come to your attention? 

A. Mr. Rogers, this came to our attention 
back in the Spring of 1960. At that time the 
Police Department received information from 
a man concerning his maid, actually, who 
came to him with bits of information that 
there were “some unusual goings on,” as 
she phrased it, in a section in the City of 
Monroe which is primarily dominated by the 
colored people, the Booker T. area. At that 
time this information was given to us as be- 
ing somewhat of a suspicious nature wherein 
the people out there were being “hoodooed.” 
Of course, knowing the people as we do in 
that particular area, they can easily be led 
astray in this type of situation. That was on 
a Tuesday, I believe, and on the following 
Sunday, after having received this complaint, 
we had gone into the area to make some 
type of investigation, and to try to find out 
what was going on. At that time, in talk- 
ing to the people who were actually involved 
in this thing, we found out that they were 
very, very reluctant to talk; they wouldn’t 
give too much information concerning this 
thing. However, at that time we picked up 
the words, and the phrase, “the Nation of Is- 
lam,” and they described a leader in that 
particular area—or teacher, as they phrased 
it—hbeing from California. 

Q. What was his name, Chief? 

A. Troy Cade, or Troy X, as they referred to 
him at that time. Having no knowledge of 
this particular organization, we set out to 
try to find out about it, and in doing so we 
used various methods to obtain this infor- 
mation and to find out Just what was going 
into this thing. As a result, we came up 
with the organization known as the “Na- 
tion of Islam,” or “The Black Muslims.” We 
find that this Muslim Organization, as they 
attempted to phrase it at one time, was a 
“religious” Organization. In trying to find 
out whether or not it was a religious organi- 
zation, during the course of the investiga- 
tion, we found out that the true Moslems 
of the Country denounce this group, saying 
through publications that they also be- 
lieve they are subversive. In finding actually 
just what this organization stood for at that 
time, there were several interviews with 
members of this particular group. 

Q. Did you make any investigation into 
the history and background of the group, 
Chief? 

A. Yes, quite a deal. 

Q. Will you tell us what you discovered in 
the course of this? 

A, At the beginning of this situation, the 
actual history dates, back some sixty-six tril- 
lion years ago, according to them; and at 
that time, according to the teachings of 
Fard in 1930 when this all began in this 
Country here— 

Q. Of whom? 

A. W. D. Fard—that was the man who orig- 
inated this organization in this Country in 
the 1930's. I will start with Fard and tell you 
the background as they phrased it. W. D. 
Fard in 1930 had just been released from San 
Quentin Prison—I think they had him at 
that time on a Narcotics Charge—and he 
went to Detroit, Michigan, where he set up 
as a peddler on the streets of Detroit, and he 
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was peddling pots and pans in that partic- 
ular area. During his course of business, as 
you might phrase it, he began to preach the 
Bible. He found that preaching a little on the 
side would increase his financial situation to 
a degree because of donations being contrib- 
u‘ed to him at that time, so he began to drop 
the occupation of peddling and began to 
take on the role of a Preacher, so to speak. 
From information we have, he found at one 
time a Holy Koran, the Moslem Bible. This 
Bible was written in Arabic, and he began to 
translate this Bible in Arabic, so I am told, 
to his followers during that time. In the 
early part of 1930 he was also joined by an- 
other Negro by the name of Elijah Poole who 
was born in Georgia and through the two of 
these people they began to collect a few fol- 
lowers; and they began what they called the 
New Lost-Found Nation of Islam. Their pri- 
mary objectives at that time, according to 
these two, were to try to collect all of the 
economically stable Negroes at the time to 
pool their resources—as the investigation and 
research went on this thing—to form this 
New Lost-Found Nation of Islam. However, 
they weren’t successful in trying to get 
enough stable Negroes at the time in the area, 
so they dropped this particular idea and be- 
gan to prey on the unsuspecting illiterate 
colored people in that area to donate to this 
particular Cause, and with this, they were 
somewhat succesful. After this happened, of 
course, Fard began to adopt an air of mystery 
about himself. He began to say that he was 
originally from the Holy City of Mecca, and 
he had been sent to this Country as Saviour 
of the “first people.” He was the “Saviour 
of the Asiatic black-man,” he said, Also, 
they are not Negroes, they are Asiatic black- 
people, and they were the first people on the 
Earth, or the Planet on which we now live. 
He began to wear these long, flowing white 
robes, etc., and he became very theatrical in 
his performance. Of course, as a result of 
this particular situation, and doing the 
things he was doing at that time, he began 
to acquire a following of people. 

In 1963, in Detroit, there was a situation 
which arose wherein one of the members of 
this Cult presented himself as a human 
Sacrifice. At the time described by these two 
people, one of them got on this block, and 
the other one plunged a knife into him and 
killed him, As a result of this, Fard was or- 
dered to leave the area—that was in 1933— 
and since that time there has been no trace 
of him to his followers. So that left the reins 
to Elijah Poole, who later changed his name 
to Elijah Muckmud, and then to Elijah Mo- 
hammed. He then took the reins, and at one 
time, the headquarters, or the Temple as 
they call it, was located in Flint, Michigan. 
He later moved the Temple, or headquarters 
of this organization to Chicago, and they 
called that Temple No. 2. He began to follow 
the same teachings of Fard; however, he set 
himself up as the messenger of Allah, and 
described Fard as Allah himself who had 
come and gone, and through his direction he 
was going to lead these people as Fard had 
attempted to do in the beginning, to the 
promised land, or the land of Ethiopia, at- 
cording to the investigation and research on 
this thing. 

Q. Is this the origin of what is today op- 
erating in the United States and the State 
of Louisiana under the name of the Nation 
of Islam? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Chief, as they grew during the period 
of particularly World War II, what were their 
connections and loyalties as demonstrated at 
that time? 

A. Of course these people, according to the 
investigation and research with reference to 
this thing, denounce actual fighting so to 
speak; they don’t believe in the Government 
to any respect, and they are all conscientious 
objectors, and I am told through record- 
checks that Elijah Poole at that time was a 
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conscientious objector, and he and several of 
his followers were jailed at that time. 

Q. Have you any evidence, or have you 
been able to see any evidence of the written 
teachings of this group? 

A. Yes, I have what is known as a Training 
Manual here that was taken from their Tem- 
ple in Monroe. 

Q. Did they use this particular manual 
that you have in your hand here, Chief, to 
train the people of Monroe? 

A. That’s correct. 

Q. I presume that you have examined that 
at considerable length, have you not? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Chief, you mentioned a moment ago 
that this man, Fard, used the name of “X” 
behind his name? 

A. Yes, they set the situation up in re- 
gards to this “X” name in the manner that 
I described before. This is a long situation 
about how it all came about, 

Q. Why do they use that? 

A. They maintain that they are an un- 
known people in this country, having been 
at one time the original people of the world; 
they were overrun by the white devils, or the 
white slave masters in this country, as they 
phrase it; and they have been enslaved for 
a period of 400 years. The names that they 
now have are names that have been given to 
them by the slave master, referring to the 
white devil again; and as I said, the name 
that has been given to them by the white 
devil is not their true name, so they adopt 
the name of “X” after the first name of 
each individual until such time as their 
name will be restored to them by this leader, 
Elijah Poole. 

Q. Chief, you mentioned here the “white 
deviis.” Does this book which you have here 
specifically refer to the white race as “devils?” 

A. Yes, on many occasions in this book. 
They refer to them at least 14 or 16 times 
in this book as “white devils.” 

Q. Chief, you told me earlier some theory 
or doctrine these people have taught con- 
cerning a “mother plane,” would you explain 
that vo us, please? Tell us the source of your 
information on this? 

A. This source was actually from inter- 
views with these people we now have in cus- 
tody in Monroe, or members of this Muslim 
Cult, or the Nation of Islam in Monroe, 
Louisiana. If I may, Mr. Rogers, let me go 
back into the history or their doctrine of 
sixty-six trillion years ago, so you may under- 
stand the thing. 

Q. Go right ahead, Chief. 

A. This is the doctrine that they teach in 
reference to the beginning of the world that 
wə now live in, They say that some 66 trillion 
years ago the moon and the earth were one 
and the same, and the people at that time 
that were living on the earth or the moon, 
as you might have it, were the first people, 
and they were all the Asiatic black-man as 
they described themselves. They were the 
first people of the universe, or world, or earth, 
or moon, as they described it; and at that 
time some 66 trillion years ago there was a 
scientist who lived on this moon who became 
angry because he couldn't teach everybody 
the same language. So, it says that he drilled 
& hole right down through the middle of the 
earth, and he filled it full of high explosives, 
and then set it off consequently breaking the 
moon, or the earth, into 2 parts, saying that 
the moon is part of the earth, or vice-versa. 
The people who were left on the part that we 
are living on, which is the earth, after they 
spun into space—after this explosion—after 
they once became acclimated to the condi- 
tions of time, the people that were left settled 
around, they say, the Holy City of Mecca. 
At that time that was the richest and most 
fertile part of the country, and they formed 
the first Tribe, which they called the Tribe 
of Shabazz. This was the first tribe of people 
at that time; they were the original black 
people, and the original people of the earth. 
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Having formed this tribe, they began to call 
themselyes the Nation of Islam, and they 
selected themselves a king. 

After selecting this king, this king called 
into being 23 scientists at that time, and told 
them they were to write a history for their 
new nation. They were to write a history 
that would last some 25 thousand years, be- 
cause they say in 25 thousand years man 
would reach his peak of intelligence, and 
they would have to write a new history each 
25 thousand years. So, these 23 scientists 
were selected to write this history, and it 
says that they went into the world and they 
“tuned in” on everybody, How they “tuned 
in” on everybody, it doesn’t explain, but they 
“tuned in” on everybody at that time, and 
they found out that the people during that 
time had 70% satisfaction, and 30% dis- 
satisfaction. It says that day by day, and 
week by week, month by month, and year 
by year they gathered this information and 
finally upon completion of this history, they 
took it back before the king. Along with this 
history that they had written, they had also 
made some predictions. They predicted that 
in the year of 6,400 there would be a man 
born who would make the devil, and this 
man’s name was to be “Yacob.” Sure enough, 
this man was born in the year 6,400, and it 
says that he was born with an extra-large 
head. I am quoting this from the training 
manual from the “Department of Supreme 
Wisdom,” so it says here. This man was born 
with this extra-large head so he could retain 
this knowledge he was to acquire. Also, in 
this prediction they said this man would 
make the devil, and he would rule this earth 
for a period of 6,000 years. 

Q. You mean the devil would rule? 

A. Yes, So, it says at the age of 6 this child 
began to experiment with various things, and 
one day he was playing with pieces of steel, 
and he found out that these pieces of steel 
would attract. One being a magnet, and the 
other not, he found that the steel would at- 
tract. He also found out that colors would at- 
tract, that’s black and white. At the age of 
18, it said, that he had gone to all of the Uni- 
versities of the land at that time and he was 
very, very brilliant. One particular subject 
that he was very much interested in was the 
germination of man, it said. He found out 
that man had 2 cells, one black cell, and one 
brown cell. It says that Yacob went into the 
world and he began to preach Islam, they 
Say, on a “luxury basis.” What that means, 
I don’t know. I never was able to determine 
what they meant by “preaching Islam on a 
luxury basis.” Having done so, the authori- 
ties began to search for him because they 
didn’t approve of that particular kind of 
teaching that he was doing. So they sent for 
him. At the time they told him that they 
would give him a choice; they would collect 
him and all of his followers and send them 
away in exile, or they would jail them all, He 
took the lesser of the two evils, and he de- 
cided that he and his followers would be sent 
in exile. It said that at that time he had col- 
lected 59,999 followers, I believe it was, and 
they loaded them all on ships and they sent 
them all to an island called Polan. Upon 
reaching this particular island—of course, 
they said that the government at that time 
had given them money to take care of their 
needs for a period of 20 years—he had called 
in all of the doctors, and nurses, and attor- 
neys, etc., and set down a policy for them. 
This policy, as they described it, would be 
known as birth-control; and he told them 
all on that occasion that, “death be unto you 
if you do not follow these orders explicitly.” 
He told them, “if people come to you to be 
married, if they are both black, you want to 
tell them they can't qualify to be married. If 
two come to you to be married, male and 
female, if one is black and the other one is 
brown, or of lighter skin than the other, then 
you issue them a certificate, send them to a 
minister and let tem be married.” To make 
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a long story short, they say that down 
through the years through this “grafting 
process” as they describe it, the white devil 
was made, That’s how the white man came 
to be according to their teachings here in 
this book, so that’s our origin. 

Q. According to them? 

A. According to them, yes, sir. 

Q. Chief, will you tell us how this ties in 
with this “mother plane?” 

A. Yes, at the time these scientists made 
these predictions, they also made a “mother 
plane.” They say this plane is 4% mile by 
¥% mile in diameter, and it hovers over the 
planet here as their protectorate. It was put 
into space, I don't know how many years 
ago, but it was put into space up there as 
their protectorate, It only comes into the 
earth’s atmosphere, they say, every 6 months, 
and at that time it comes into the earth’s 
atmosphere to take on oxygen, They say on 
this plane there are 1500 smaller planes. 
These planes, as described by Elijah Moham- 
med, or Allah, or whoever it might be, will 
come back into the universe and these smal- 
ler planes will be launched from this mother 
plane, and they will bomb this country, and 
will destroy this country. 

Q. Who is supposed to be inside this 
plane? 

A. That’s the first people, that’s the Asiatic 
black-people; they were the people who made 
it and the people who managed it. This, 
again, was gained through interview with the 
people at home. 

Q. With the Muslim members? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Chief, I show you a picture and ask 
you if you would please identify this, and 
tell the Committee how you came by this? 

A. Yes. On March 5, 1962, as a result of 
an assault on Police Officers in the Temple 
located at 1243 Desiard Street, Monroe Loui- 
siana, a plaque, which is a standard plaque, 
was seized at that particular time. This is 
& photograph of the particular plaque which 
is on a blackboard. 

Q. Do you have this plaque in your cus- 
tody in Monroe now? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. How large is it, Chief? 

A. It's 3 x 4. 

Q. Three feet by four feet? 

A. Yes, and it’s all in color. It has both 
flags in color, and its on a black background. 
This is one of the standard props that they 
used at that particular time. At that time, 
one of the standard props which was used 
in all of the Temples was seized, and is now 
in possession of the District Attorney who 
is holding the thing for a Court Hearing. 

Q. Chief, up in the upper left-hand corner 
of the picture of the plaque which you are 
holding is the American flag, and under it 
the word “Christianity” and a cross, and 
below that a rather crudely drawn picture of 
a colored man hanging from a tree-limb by 
a rope, and the words, “slavery, hell, and 
death.” Then in the center of the thing it 
has the words, “which one will survive the 
War of Armageddon” and a question mark; 
and on the right side of the plaque, is what 
purports to be the flag of Islam, with the 
word, “Islam” underneath it, and the words, 
“freedom, justice and equality” beneath it. 
Will you explain to the Committee the sig- 
nificance of these two flags counterposed 
here against each other? 

A. To me, and I take it very offensively, I 
don't know how the Committee members 
might take this particular situation, but 
here again it portrays one flag against the 
other. The flag on the right of this photo- 
graph is the flag that represents the Nation 
of Islam, or the Islam flag, and it’s portrayed 
against the American flag as to what it 
stands for. Of course, under the American 
flag they put Christianity and it means slay- 
ery, hell, and death as opposed to the Islamic 
flag of the moon and stars on the red back- 
ground, which stands for freedom, justice, 
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and equality. Of course, which one will sur- 
vive the War of Armageddon is—and I say 
again—that I take it offensively—what they 
mean by this War they are talking about, 
which one of the two will survive. 

Q. What do they mean by it? 

A. Well, in doing some research on Arma- 
geddon—I wasn’t too familiar with it at that 
particular time—I found it in the Bible in 
only one place. In the Holy Bible it refers to 
Armageddon as the final War which is the 
War of good against evil. According to inter- 
views and information we had with these 
people in Monroe, they describe the War of 
Armageddon as the final War, and at that 
time the blacks will rise and destroy the 
whites, and all non-believers of their beliefs. 
That's what they maintain, that at the time 
described by Elijah Mohammed, and during 
this War, that all the blacks will rise and 
destroy the whites. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

Mr. Chairman, in connection Chief Kelly’s 
testimony, we offer into the record the picture 
of the board which he just described. 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

Let the picture of the board be entered 
into the record. 

Q. Chief, in addition to this Training Man- 
ual which you have spoken of, I show you 
a small paper pamphlet entitled, “Lost- 
Found Moslem Lesson #1" and ask you where 
did you come by this, sir? 

A. This was also confiscated at the time 
of the arrest of these people in Monroe on 
March 5, 1961. It was taken from the Temple 
at that time in a notebook, or a brief-case 
belonging to the leader in that area. 

Q. Chief, this particular little pamphlet 
has numbered questions and answers on four 
pages, and over on the last page, question 
#10 asks these particular questions: “Why 
does Mohammed and any Moslem murder the 
devil? What is the duty of each Moslem in 
regard to 4 devils? What does a Moslem re- 
ceive by presenting 4 devils at one time?” 
I wonder if you would read the answers to 
those questions underneath item #10? 

A. The answer to question #10 says, “‘be- 
cause it is 100% wicked,” (they were speak- 
ing of the white devil, or the devil,) “and 
will not keep and obey the laws of Islam; 
his ways and actions are like a snake of the 
grafted type, so Mohammed learned that he 
could not reform the devils, so they all had 
to be murdered, All Moslems will murder the 
devil because they know he is a snake, and 
also if he be allowed to live, he would sting 
someone else. Each Moslem is required to 
bring 4 devils, and bringing and presenting 
4 at one time, his reward is a button to wear 
on the lapel of his coat, also a free transpor- 
tation to the Holy City Mecca to see Brother 
Mohammed.” 

Q. Chief, is there any doubt in your mind 
as to what is meant by this phrase, “the 
devil” in this? 

A, Not the slightest. 

Q. I believe you testified previously that 
on 14 particular instances in this training 
notebook, or manual, it makes specific refer- 
ence to the white man, or caucasian, as the 
devil? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Chief, what use was being made of this 
Lost-Found Moslem Lesson #1 when you ob- 
tained it? Were you told by these people 
what they were using it for? 

A. That they were taught the word of Eli- 
jah Mohammed, and that it was lesson No. 1 
of their teachings, 

Q. Were they using this to teach other 
people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did they do this process of teaching 
and training of other Muslims? Do they 
apply this only to adult Muslims, or to young 
people, or how do they do it? 

A, No, at home, in fact, we have some 22 
members, and they were adults, children and 
women included in this thing. 
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Q. Were they all being taught these doc- 
trines from this Training Manual, and these 
Lost-Found Moslem Lessons? 

A. Yes, as far as we can determine they 
were, yes, sir. 

Q. Did they ever deny it at any time that 
they were using these for training their peo- 
ple? 

A. No, they will tell you that is what they 
used. They follow the word of Elijah Moham- 
med who is their leader, and of course that 
came from Elijah Mohammed. 


By Mr. ROGERS: 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the wit- 
ness’ testimony, we offer the document to 
which we have referred into the record. 


By Mr. PFISTER: 

Let the document, “Lost-Found Moslem 
Lesson No. 1” be entered into the record. 

Q. Considering the testimony you gave re- 
garding the teachings of the Muslim Cult, 
showing that they taught disrespect and vio- 
lence for the American flag; if we take this 
and the other teachings of the Sect literally 
as you described them, can we say that the 
Muslims are being conditioned and trained 
for the War of Armageddon in which the 
blacks will kill the whites? 

A. Yes, I would say so. Of course, within 
this group they have a group which are called 
the “F O I”, that being the “Fruits of Islam,” 
in accordance with their doctrine. This being 
the younger male members of the group who 
are trained as the Police Force or the Army 
within this group. These people are trained 
very similar, and use the same procedure and 
general orders that the Armed Services of this 
Country now use, They are also trained in 
calisthenics, they are also drilled similarly 
to the drills now being used in the Military 
Service, and these drills are primarily held 
on Tuesday of each week, and I think simi- 
larly throughout the Nation, I know in Mon- 
roe they held this drill on Tuesday of each 
week, during the time they were operating 
in Monroe. 

Q. Thank you. You may proceed, Mr. 
Rogers. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

Q. Chief, I show you a copy of a page 
which we have arbitrarily numbered page 
94 out of this Training Manual, and ask you 
if you would read the last 2 paragraphs into 
the record, please? 

A. Yes, this was taken from the Training 
Manual here, page 94. The last 2 paragraphs 
of this page reads: “Anyone becoming con- 
verted to Islam shall begin living the pre- 
scribed law in paragraph 6 at once. A com- 
mittee of 3 must be formed by the Minister 
or Captain to report any undesirable con- 
ditions going on by Muslims in their homes, 
All traitors who betray their sisters or broth- 
ers will be murdered without mercy.” The 
last paragraph says: “This day, I, Elijah 
Mohammed, have given you this Law, that 
you may be found worthy to meet your 
Saviour who will come to you quickly. 
Blessed be he or she that shall be found 
living up to these prescribed Laws above.” 


By Mr. ROGERS: 

In connection with the witness’s testi- 
mony, Mr. Chairman, we offer the page re- 
ferred to in the record. 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

Let the page referred to be entered into 
the record. 

Q. Chief, do these people have any public 
publications which they print, or hand out, 
or sell to the general public? 

A. Yes, they do. 

Q. I show you a copy of a newspaper with 
the masthead title, “Mr. Mohammed Speaks” 
for September, 1960, and ask you if you would 
read this main headline from the front of 
this, please, sir? 

A. This paper is also being distributed in 
Monroe, and being sold to the colored popu- 
lace there in Monroe by these Muslims, and 
the headlines of this paper reads: ““Moham- 
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med steps up the crusade for separate black 
states.” 

Q. I show you another issue of the same 
paper dated March-April of 1961, and ask 
you to read the main headlne on this, please, 
sir? 

A. The headlines read: “Separation, not in- 
tegration; independence, not subservience; a 
land of our own, no squatters rights; these 
are hopes of my people during 1961.” 

Q. Chief, have the Muslims with whom you 
have had contact made any indication to you 
as to whether or not they are actually teach- 
ing the doctrine of a separate Nation within 
the United States? 

A. Very definitely, yes. They say their ob- 
jective in this country is to finally, and 
eventually, form a Government of their own 
to be ruled solely by the Asiatic black-man, 
the first man. They want a section of this 
Country for themselves, wherein they are to 
form a Government to be ruled by the black- 
man, and I presume by their leader, Elijah 
Mohammed. 

Q. How do they propose to get this section 
of the Country? 

A. In an interview with these people—of 
course they say they hope to do this in a 
peaceful manner—but they would be willing 
to go to any length to obtain this section of 
land that they require. 

Q. Do you feel that this Doctrine they are 
evidently teaching concerning a separate Na- 
tion could be connected, or is connected by 
them in their teachings, with this question 
#10 out of this Lost-Found Lesson # 1 deal- 
ing with the murdering of the white devils? 

A. I would think so, yes. 

Q. You mentioned the miiltary training of 
some of these persons within their organiza- 
tion, do they have a separate group that does 
this training, or do all of the Muslim mem- 
bers take it? 

A. No, as I have described it, within this 
group they have several groups. They haye a 
group called the “Muslim Girls’ Training,” 
and they have the F OI. 

Q. What is that? 

A. That’s the Fruits of Islam. As I de- 
scribed it before, this being the younger 
male members of the group who are trained 
as a military organization, 

Q. Chief, do you know anything of any 
tie-in between the Nation of Islam and the 
Communist Party of the United States? 

A. Yes, through the news media, and the 
circulations of these newspapers, etc., that 
we have obtained and acquired during this 
investigation. 

Q. As a matter of fact, certain Communist 
leaders, partioularly Communist Party Vice- 
Chairman Claude Lightfoot of Chicago had 
made some public statements concerning 
this, hasn't he? 

A. Yes, that was in the Jackson Daily 
News. 

Q. I show you a clipping from the Jackson 
Daily News of August 25, 1962 with the title: 
“Communists joining Negro agitators in 
South.” I ask you, sir, will you read these 
particular comments which I have under- 
lined on here which were made by Claude 
Lightfoot of Chicago? 

A, “At one Commission meeting, Lightfoot 
urged the Communists to work for the grow- 
ing, fanatical, all-Negro, all-white Muslims, 
also known as the Nation of Islam, to get 
them involved in what they termed a mass- 
struggle.” Skipping on down: “He told the 
Communists that we are duty-bound to go 
along with our Muslim brothers and to help 
light and understanding among them,” 

Q. These last words are direct from Light- 
foot to the Communist Party Congress? 

A. That's correct. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

In connection with the Chief’s testimony, 
Mr. Chairman, we offer, and produce into the 
record the clipping to which we have re- 
ferred. 
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By Mr, PFISTER: 
Let the clipping be entered into the record. 


By Mr. KELLY: 

We also have information through investi- 
gative sources that there is a woman by the 
name of Christine Johnson who at present 
is the head, as they call it, of the “University 
of Islam.” That’s a University, as they de- 
scribe it, in Chicago, Illinois, wherein they 
are taught this Belief, or whatever it might 
be, In 1960 she visited Russia, and upon re- 
turning home she began to write an article 
in the C A P Publication which is in my 
term—and I am sure it has been termed—a 
Communist front organization. 

Q. What is the C A P again? 

A. Its a periodical bi-weekly publication, 
I can’t recall the actual name, but its the 
C A P Magazine. During our investigation 
we obtained information that she is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Women Lining Group, 
which is a Communist front organization 
and I think it speaks for itself. She is also, 
I believe, President of this Africo-American 
Heritage Society, which is a Communist 
front organization. 

Q. You say she is the director or the 
head of the “University of Islam?” 

A. Yes, the “University of Islam” in 
Chicago. 

Q. This is a function of the Nation of 
Islam Organization? 

A. That is correct. 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

Mr. Chairman, as an oversight, I note that 
I did not offer into the record the 2 news- 
papers from which Chief Kelly read the 
headlines. I would like to offer both of them 
into the record at this time. 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

Let them both be entered into the record. 

Q. Chief, getting back for a moment to 
this Training Manual, or notebook which you 
have there with you, our research shows that 
certain items of information from that note- 
book are worth the consideration of the 
Committee. May I ask you, sir, if you would 
look on page 33 and read this one phrase, 
please, sir? 

A. It says, “The devil identifies himself 
as Caucasian; he is with the full-blooded 
Asiastic blackman.” 

Q. On page 54, Chief, if you will, please? 

A. It says: “The white race is made to 
hate and kill off the blacks; the devil also 
especially identifies himself as the Caucasian 
Race.” 

Q. On page 65, Chief? 

A. It speaks of the white man as “damn- 
able Christianity, and such wicked, filthy 
people as Christians.” 

Q. One more, on page 142, notes on Elijah 
Mohammed’s talk in Detroit on Dec, 21, 
1958, 

A. It says, “We need some of this good 
earth, States like Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Florida and Georgia.” 

By Mr. ROGERS: 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
testimony of Chief Kelly at this time, we 
would like to offer into the record, the en- 
tire Training Manual to which he has made 
reference, and ask leave of the Committee 
to offer into the record instead of the origi- 
nal, which is Chief Kelly’s and his Depart- 
ment’s property, a photostatic copy of the 
same. 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

Let it so be done and entered into the 
record. 

Q. Chief, would you sum up for us your 
overall impressions of this particular or- 
ganization in regards to their loyalty to the 
United States, and their doctrines as to 
violence, and obtaining their goal? 

A. Well, yes, of course as to my theory be- 
hind this particular situation in regards to 
this organization, I think it is an organiza- 
tion which is hiding behind the cloak of reli- 
gion to “do the dirty work in this country” 
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in order to overrun or rule this country in 
time to come, according to their beliefs and 
their teachings. 

Q. Are these people admonished that they 
must obey these rules and doctrines as set 
forth by Elijah Mohammed? 

A. Absolutely, they are fanatical on these 
points to a degree. We can certainly attest to 
that point on the attack on the officers in 
Monroe on March 5, 1961. They are very 
fanatical as to this belief. 

Q. Has there been violence in other sec- 
tions of the country from these people, to 
your knowledge? 

A. Yes, according to the accounts in the 
newspapers, and the news media, there has. 
By Mr. ROGERS: 

Has the Committee any questions to ask 
of Chief Kelly, Mr. Chairman? 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

Q. Is the Muslin Cult of Islam in any way 
connected with the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People? 

A. No, in fact the NAACP refers to this 
organization as the “black Ku-Klux-Klan” 
of the Negro race. They are very much op- 
posed to integration where in the NAACP is 
for these movements. Of course, the Muslims 
demand separation rather than integration. 
They maintain they are above that level; 
they are the original blackmen from the be- 
ginning, and they don’t have to go through 
this process of integrating; they are already 
in every respect more superior than the white 
devil as they describe it, which is the white- 
man at this time, and they are very much 
opposed to the NAACP. As I said before, the 
NAACP refers to this group as the “black 
Ku-Klux-Klan” of the Negro race, 

By Mr. JOHN: 

Q. Chief Kelly, isn’t it true that very shortly 
after the organization of the Muslin Cult, 
that they actually stopped preaching the 
Bible, and thereafter took up an undertak- 
ing of actually teaching racial hatred? Is 
that not true? 

A. Yes, that’s true. 

Q. I would like for the record to point out 
at this time that according to our fact sheet 
that in 1942 this Elijah Muck-Mudd, who 
is the present Elijah Mohammed, according 
to the information we have and I think you 
can verify this—was arrested with 82 others 
on charges of sedition and conspiracy to 
promote the success of the enemy; and in 
fact, at the time he was arrested he was 
found under his mother’s bed wrapped in a 
carpet. Among statements attributed to the 
investigating officers at the time were such 
statements as: “God bless Hitler,” “Our 
prayers were answered by the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor,” “Japan will be the Saviour of 
American Negroes,” etc? 

A. That's right. Through investigating of- 
ficers this information was obtained. 

Q. I would just like to point out that I 
think this is a sort of beach-head of intent 
as to what these people plan to do; that is 
actions tending toward rioting, insurrec- 
tion, conspiracy, and all of those other verbs. 
Is it not true, Chief, or do you have any 
knowledge that in the recent riot at the 
United Nations in February of 1961, which 
was a riot protesting the death of Patrice 
Lumumba, that both the Muslims and the 
Communists participated in this riot? 

A. That was the account from the investi- 
gative authorities in New York at that time, 
yes, sir. It was attributed to them as being 
the instigators of this particular riot that 
occurred protesting the death of Patrice 
Lumumba at that time. 

Q. The Communists actually helped or co- 
operated with the Muslims in organizing 
this riot? 


A. According to the authorities there, yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did you give us any information, or do 
we have any information on a Bernard Lucas 
who was a Negro male? 

A. No, I am told only that during this 
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February, 1961, Convention that they held in 
the Colosseum in Chicago, that Bernard 
Lucas, who is quite a controversial figure in 
the Communist Party and a card-carrying 
Communist, attended this convention in 
Chicago at that time, along with other mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

Q. Chief, you have a fine appreciation of 
what this Cult Organization is, both from 
your own study and research, and from ac- 
tual experience up in Monroe, Would you 
say that its an organization that is moti- 
vated by hate, selfish desires, greed; that it 
actually teaches racial hatred, black- 
supremacy, overthrowing and forming a sep- 
arate government of their own? Is this your 
appreciation of what this Cult is? 

A. I believe that’s the way I summed the 
situation up in the report to be dissemi- 
nated to other Agencies in the Country; 
that’s my honest and sincere belief about. 
this organization. 

Q. Since its active inception some 20 years 
ago as a force in this country, do you be- 
lieve that they are a growing menace to 
all citizens of the United States? 

A. Very definitely, yes, I do. 

By Mr. ARCENEAUX: 

Q. Chief, in your investigations in Monroe 
and the other parts of the State, do you 
think that they are teaching according to 
this brochure, that Islamism is the only 
thing that can give the colored people free- 
dom, justice, and equality? 

A. It speaks for itself. 

Q. I mean, do you know that they are 
teaching this, or are asking this question to 
these Islam members? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Are they actually teaching it? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. In other words, they are teaching them 
that the American flag and Christianity 
means nothing but slavery, hell, and death, is 
that correct? 

A. Under the present form of government, 
yes. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

Q. Chief, do you have information that 
would lead you to believe that there are 
other such organizations in other parts of 
the State? 

A. Yes, in fact through investigative sources 
we found out that there were 2 such Mosques 
or Temples, as they describe it, in New 
Orleans, and of course there are several out 
of the State, one being in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; that one being very close to Monroe; of 
course, we are very interested in that situa- 
tion there. There is one in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, and 2 in New Orleans. 

Q. Would you say that Monroe is the head- 
quarters, possibly, for this organization? 

A. No, I would not. I would say that this 
organization came to Monroe somewhat by 
chance. From the information we have 
throughout the Nation, there is an estimated 
number—this again is from investigative rec- 
ords—of some 70,000 of these people here in 
our Country. They number these Temples, 
and they have some 30 numbered Temples, 
primarily in the larger cities of the United 
States, and they have about that many un- 
numbered Temples such as the one in Mon- 
roe. As I said, getting into the situation with 
reference to Monroe, I think it was by chance 
that this situation started in Monroe, be- 
cause of the fact this leader was educated, 
as he described it in Flint, Michigan, under 
this Doctrine, and he came back to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, where he began to try to 
start a Temple or Mosque but was unsucess- 
ful. He married a Negro girl just out from 
Monroe in a little town called Starks, Louis- 
iana, and settled in Monroe at the time. Of 
course, he got into the operation before it 
was successful and growing to any extent, 
and it was & kind of clannish organization, 
it was tied in the family circle at that time. 

Q. Do you have any idea at all of the num- 
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ber of this organization in the State of 
Louisiana? 

A. No, I don't. Conservatively I would say 
possibly 85. Of course, they maintain a larger 
number than that. I am told that they have 
a larger number of people than that, but I 
have no way of knowing because it is a secre- 
tive organization, and it is pretty hard to 
obtain information as to the number of peo- 
ple that they do have. 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

Q. Chief, do they make any specific refer- 
ence to the American flag, and if so, how do 
they characterize it? 

A. Again, this was obtained through inter- 
views. They referred to the flag as “the rag.” 
In many instances they called the American 
flag “the rag,” in their doctrines and teach- 
ings. 

Q. You mentioned a little earlier a “De- 
partment of Supreme Wisdom,” actually 
what is this Chief? 

A. Well, from what I can gather, each les- 
son of this Training Manual refers to it as 
coming from the Department of Supreme 
Wisdom, which is the headquarters in Chi- 
cago, this being Temple No. 2, I presume the 
Department of Supreme Wisdom is Elijah 
Mohammed and his staff up there at the time. 
By Mr. ROGERS: 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions 
of the witness, and if the Committee has no 
further questions, and in view of the fact 
that there has been some delay in the appear- 
ance of some of our other witnesses sub- 
poenaed for today, we would like to ask for 
a recess until 1:00 P. M. this afternoon. 

By Mr. PFISTER: 

If there be no further questions, by the 
Committee, and if the Committee is agree- 
able, we will recess until 1:00 P.M. this 
afternoon. 

Noon recess. 

Lost Founp MosLeM, Lesson No. 1—Firest 

TERM EXAMINATION ASSIGNMENT OF MR. 

ELIJAH MOHAMMED 


The following questions must be answered 
by Mr. Troy. 

1. Why isn’t the devil settled on the best 
part of the planet Earth? 

Answer.—Because the earth belongs to the 
original black man and knowing that the 
devil was wicked and there would not be 
any peace among them. He put him out 
in the worst part of the earth and kept the 
best part preserved for himself ever since 
he made it. The best part is in Arabia at 
the Holy City Mecca. The colored man or 
Caucasian is the devil. Arabia is in the far 
east and is bordered by the Indian Ocean on 
the south. 

2. Why did Mossa have a hard time to 
civilize the devil 2000 B.C,? 

Answer.—Because he was a savage. Savage 
means a person that has lost the knowledge 
of himself and who is living a beast life. 
Mossa was an half original man and a proph- 
et. Two thousand B.C. means before Christ. 
In the Asiatic world it was in the eleven 
thousand year. Civilize means to teach the 
knowledge and wisdom of the human family 
of the planet Earth. 

3. Why did we let half original man, Colum- 
bus, discover the poor part of the planet 
earth? 

Answer.—Because the original man is the 
God and owner of the earth, and knows every 
square inch of it and has chosen for himself 
the best part. He did not care about the poor 
part. Columbus was a half original man and 
was born in Italy, which is southeast Europe. 
His full name was Christopher Columbus, 
and the place he discovered was North Amer- 
ica. He found the Indians here, who were 
exiled sixteen thousand years ago from India. 
They are original people. 

4. Why did we run Yacob and his made 
devil from the root of civilization, over the 
hot desert, into the cave of West Asia, as 
they now call it Europe? What is the mean- 
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ing of Euand Rope? How long ago? What 
did the devil bring with him? What kind of 
life did he live, and how long before Mossa 
come to teach the devil of the forgotten 
Tricknollegy? 

Answer.—Because they had started mak- 
ing trouble among the righteous people tell- 
ing lies. They accused the righteous people, 
causing them to fight and kill one another. 
Yacob was an original black man, and was 
the father of the devil. He taught the devils 
to do this devilishment. The root of civiliza- 
tion is in Arabia at the Holy City Mecca, 
which means where wisdom and knowledge 
of the original man first started. When the 
planet was found, we ran the devils over the 
Arabian Desert. We took from them every- 
thing except the Language and made him 
walk every step of the way; it was twenty- 
two hundred miles. He went savage and lived 
in the caves of Europe. Eu means hillsides 
and Rope is the rope to bind in. It was six 
thousand and nineteen years ago. Mossa 
came two thousand years later and taught 
him how to live a respectful life, how to 
build a home for himself and some of the 
tricknollegy that Yacob taught him. Which 
was devilishment, telling lies, stealing, and 
how to master the original man. Mossa was 
half original, a prophet which was predicted 
by the twenty-three scientists in the year 
one, fifteen thousand nineteen years ago, 
today. 

5. Why did we take Jerusalem from the 
devil? How long ago? 

Answer—Because one of our righteous 
brothers, who was a prophet by the name of 
Jesus was buried there, and he uses his 
name to shield his dirty religion which is 
called Christianity, also to deceive the peo- 
ple so they will believe in him. Jesus’ teach- 
ing was not Christianity, it was Freedom, 
Justice and Equality. Jerusalem is in Pales- 
tine Asia Minor. Jerusalem is a name given 
by Jews, which means founded in peace, and 
it was first built by the original man, which 
was called Jebus, also Salem, and Ariel. We 
took the city from the devils about seven 
hundred fifty years ago. 

6. Why does the devil call our people 
Africans? 

Answer—To make our people of North 
America believe that the people on that 
continent are the only people they have and 
are all savage. He bought a trading post in 
the jungle of that continent, the original 
people live on this continent and they are 
the ones who strayed away from civilization 
and are living a jungle life. The original 
people call this continent Asia, but the devils 
call it Africa, to try to divide them. He wants 
us to think that we all are different. 

7. Why does the devil keep our people 
illiterate? 

Answer.—So that he can use them for a 
tool, and also a slave. He keeps them blind 
to themselves so that he can master them. 
Illiterate means ignorant. 

8. Why does the devil keep our people apart, 
from his social equality? 

Answer.—Because he does not want to 
know how filthy he is and all his affairs, he 
is afraid because when we learn about him 
we will run him from among us. Socialist 
means to advocate. A society of men or 
groups of men for one common cause, Equal- 
ity means to be equal in everything. 

9. Why does Mohammed make the devil 
study from thirty-five to fifty years before 
he can call himself a Moslem Son? And wear 
the greatest and only Flag of the Universe? 
And he must add a sword on the upper part 
of the Holy and Greatest Universe Flag of 
Islam? 

Answer.—So that he could clean himself up. 
A Moslem does not love the devil, regardless 
to how long he studies, after he has devoted 
thirty-five or fifty years trying to learn and 
do like the original man. He could come and 
do trading among us and we would not kill 
him as quick as we would the other devils, 
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that is who has not gone under this study. 
After he goes through with this labor from 
thirty-five to fifty years, we permit him to 
wear our holy Flag, which is the Sun, Moon, 
and Star. He must add the sword on the upper 
part. The sword is an emblem of Justice, 
and it was used by the original man in 
Mohammed’s time. Thus, it was placed on 
the upper part, of the flag so that the devils 
can always see it, so he will keep in mind, 
that any time that he reveals the secrets. 
We give him this chance so that he could 
clean himself up and come among us. His 
head would be taken off by the sword. The 
holy flag of Islam is the greatest and only 
flag known. The Universe is everything—Sun, 
Moon, and Stars. They are planets. Planets 
are something grown or made from the be- 
ginning, and holy is something that has not 
been diluted, mixed, or tampered with in any 
form. 

10. Why does Mohammed and any Moslem 
murder the devil? What is the duty of each 
Moslem in regards to four devils? What re- 
ward does a Moslem receive by presenting 
four devils at one time? 

Answer.—Because he is one hundred per 
cent wicked and will not keep and obey the 
laws of Islam. His ways and actions are like 
a@ snake of the grafted type. So Mohammed 
learned that he could not reform the devils, 
so they had to be murdered. All Moslems will 
murder the devil because they know he is 
a snake and also if he be allowed to live, he 
would sting someone else. Each Moslem is 
required to bring four devils and by bring- 
ing and presenting four at one time his 
reward is a button to wear on the lapel of 
his coat, also a free transportation to the 
Holy City Mecca to see brother Mohammed. 

11. Have not you learned that your word 
shall be Bond regardless of whom or what? 

Answer.—Yes. My word is bond and bond is 
life and I will give my life before my word 
shall fail. 

12. What is the meaning of F. O. I.? 

Answer.—The Fruit of Islam, the name 
given to the military training of the men 
that belongs to Islam in North America. 

13. What is the meaning of Lieut. and 
Capt.? 

Answer,—Captain and Lieutenant. The duty 
of a captain is to give orders to the lieuten- 
ant and the lieutenant’s duty is to teach 
the private soldiers and also train them. 

14. What is the meaning of M. G, T. and 
G. C.? 

Answer.—Moslem Girls’ Training and Gen- 
eral Civilization Class, this was the name 
given to the training of women and girls in 
North America how to keep house, how to 
rear their children, how to take care of their 
husband, sew, cook, and in general, how to 
act at home and abroad. These training units 
were named by our prophet and leader of 
Islam, W. D. Fard. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

The witnesses Sidney Walker, Jr., alias Sid- 
ney X, and Milton Dyson, alias Milton X, 
were served with subpenas duces tecum re- 
quiring both their appearance before the 
Committee and their producing before the 
Committee “All records under your care, cus- 
tody, supervision or control of the financial 
and other business transactions of the The 
Nation of Islam or the Muslim Cult of Islam 
and also samples of each and every item of 
educational or teaching material in your pos- 
session, care, custody or control used by or 
distributed by The Nation of Islam.” 

The witnesses appeared and generally re- 
fused to testify on constitutional grounds as 
shown in the transcript. They also refused to 
produce the records subpenaed, again urging 
the constitutional grounds that they sincere- 
ly believed that production of the records 
might tend to incriminate them in some 
violation of law. Subsequently, the Commit- 
tee through its Counsel filed a civil suit 
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against these two witnesses in the Civil Dis- 
trict Court in New Orleans, to enforce the 
subpenas of the Committee by obtaining 
a Court Order ordering the production of 
the records. This procedure was provided by 
law when the Committee was established. The 
suit is still pending at this writing. 

The Committee recognizes and supports 
the constitutional right of every citizen to 
be free from the burden of Self-incrimina- 
tion. However, the Committee believes that 
the use of the Fifth Amendment in the case 
of so-called “religious activities” must in- 
evitably cast some doubt upon the claim 
that the activity in question is wholly “reli- 
gious” in nature. Further, the Committee 
has been unable to find any connection what- 
soever between the Nation of Islam and the 
legitimate Moslem religion. 

The Committee finds, as a matter of fact, 
that the function and operation of the Na- 
tion of Islam is a cruel sham and deceit, based 
upon gross ignorance and superstition, using 
the guise or protective coloring of “religion” 
to give credence and dignity to a vicious pro- 
gram of calculated disloyalty, sedition, sub- 
version and racial hatred, directed to all 
levels of government in this State and Na- 
tion and at the white race in particular. The 
so-called “religious” aspect of this organiza- 
tion’s activities is best expressed by the 
plaque (page 20 Figure 1) showing the 
American Flag and Christianity in opposition 
to the so-called flag of Islam. (Also, see page 
100 Figure 16.) The Committee does not 
believe that the Constitutions of the United 
States or the State of Louisiana in any way 
intend to allow “religious” freedom, or any 
other kind of freedom, to the point of the 
open advocacy and teaching of doctrines of 
disloyalty to all duly constituted authority 
and literal murder of other people because 
their skins are a different color. These con- 
stitutions would hardly be authority, for in- 
stance, for the operation in Louisiana of the 
“Thuggee” sect once extant in India, which 
advocated and practiced murder as a religious 
act of worship. Freedom of religion or any 
other kind of freedom involves certain re- 
sponsibilities. As the Committee has stated 
before, freedom cannot exist unless rights and 
responsibilities have equal importance in 
society. e 

The Committee finds that in many open 
statements, Elijah Muhammad, the leader of 
the Nation of Islam, has directly stated that 
the negro Americans, for all of whom he 
purports to speak, “insist” upon “some land” 
in this United States for a separate nation, 
free from all currently existing governmental 
authority. The State of Louisiana was specifi- 
cally mentioned along with several others as 
part of the land desired by the Muslims. The 
method of acquisition of this land is un- 
specified by Muhammad, but in view of his 
various teachings and speeches (see pages 
94, Figure 10 and 27, Figure 5 particularly) 
which openly and unequivocally advocate 
violence and murder, there does not appear 
to be much doubt about how this land is to 
be had. The cult members have in fact en- 
gaged in violence in several different places in 
this State and Nation, which violence was 
invariably directed against duly constituted 
authority as represented by police officers or 
custodians of institutions of correction and 
detention. The cult members express total 
dedication to the teachings of Elijah Mu- 
hammad and are ready to carry out his or- 
ders without reservation, whatever they 
might be. N 

The theory of Fard and Elijah Muham- 
mad as to the scientific origin of mankind is 
so utterly fantastic as to be patently ridi- 
culous. The fact that supposedly enlightened 
and allegedly intelligent American citizens 
would swallow these fairy-tale doctrines, 
whole and without intellectual reservation, 
is a very significant comment on the intense 
personal appeal and effective rabble-rousing 
technique of Elijah Muhammad himself. It 
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further leads the Committee to the conclu- 
sion that because of the total control exer- 
cised over the minds and lives of the cult 
members of Elijah Muhammad, the cult must 
be considered extremely dangerous and po- 
tentially capable of open insurrection. In 
this regard, the Committee particularly in- 
vites attention to the statements attributed 
directly to Elijah Muhammad in the July 6, 
1959, edition of “The Islamic News” which 
appear in this report on Page -- Figure 9. 
The Committee finds no other logical con- 
clusion possible in the direct quote from 
Elijah Muhammad as follows: “We must take 
things in our own hands. We must return 
to the Mosaic law of an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. What does it matter if 
ten million of us die; there will be seven mil- 
lion of us left and they will enjoy justice 
and freedom.” (end of quotes) 

The Committee finds that the Nation of 
Islam is operating openly in the State of 
Louisiana, soliciting funds in the State and 
teaching its poisonous doctrines within the 
State. The cult appears to be growing and 
the Committee estimates its strength in the 
State of Louisiana to be about 750-1000 
members or dedicated followers. Recruiting 
by the cult appears to haye been more suc- 
cessful in the larger cities, and in jails and 
penitentiaries. 

The influence of the Communist con- 
spiracy in the Nation of Islam appears to be 
significant and dangerous, The Communists 
support the cult because of the classic com- 
munist doctrine of attempting to destroy the 
faith of the people in their own institutions, 
Through the Nation of Islam, the Commu- 
nists see hope for producing their desired 
goals of progressive disillusionment, dissatis- 
faction, disaffection and disloyalty. 

The Committee notes that the responsible 
negro people of this State hold no sympathy 
for the Nation of Islam, and are firmly op- 
posed to it or any other organization which 
preaches disloyalty and violence. The Nation 
of Islam purports to offer to negroes, through 
so-called “religion,” three things which many 
people, both negro and white, greatly need, 
namely: personal and racial pride, self dis- 
cipline and good moral standards. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that negro citizens can 
readily acquire all of these things through 
personal responsibility within the framework 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
without being a part of a movement which 
openly advocates calculated disployalty to all 
constitutional authority and bitter racial 
hatred to the point of actual murder of white 
people. 

The Committee finds that the Nation of 
Islam is a Subversive Organization within 
the meaning of Title 14, Sections 358 et seq 
of the Louisiana Revised Statutes of 1950 
(Subversive Activities and Communist Con- 
trol Law). Enforcement of said statute is not 
& function of this Committee, but rests with 
the Attorney General and the various District 
Attorneys as is the case with all other crimi- 
nal statutes. Legislation to regulate and con- 
trol unincorporated organizations in Louisi- 
ana is now undergoing research by our Com- 
mittee Counsel. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES H, PFISTER, 
Chairman, Joint Legislative Committee 
On Un-American Activities. 

Senator Samuel Broussard, Iberia. 

Senator Cecil Blair, Rapides. 

Senator Jackson B. Davis, Caddo. 

Senator Harold Montgomery, 
Webster. 

Senator William B. Carpenter, Morehouse. 

Representative Dudley A. Bernard, La- 
fourche. 

Representative Welborn Jack, Caddo. 

Representative Mike John, Jr., Ouachita. 

Representative Willie P. Arceneaux, Acadia. 

Col. Frederick B. Alexander, Staff Director. 

Jack N. ROGERS, 
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February 9, 1972 
PLEA FOR LAW AND ORDER 


HON. RICHARD H. ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally those of us who favor a firm stance 
on law enforcement in this country are 
accused of advocating repression. Some- 
times when we assert the need for effec- 
tive police work and swift punishment of 
criminals who prey on residents of the 
inner-city portions of metropolitan areas 
we are accused of being race baiters be- 
cause most dwellers of the inner-city are 
black as are most of those who rob and 
steal there. 

I have long held that the people who 
have the most sincere interest in firm 
law enforcement and the swift, stern 
punishment of convicted criminals are 
the very dwellers of the inner-city, par- 
ticularly the so-called black ghettos of 
our cities. They are the ones who are 
being robbed, raped, mugged and killed 
and I say they are the ones who want the 
transgressors either punished or pre- 
vented from committing their crimes, 
preferably the latter. 

As an example of this contention, I 
would like to cite a very moving letter I 
read on the editorial page of the Feb- 
ruary 4, 1972, New York Times. It headed 
the Letters to the Editor column. 

It is a letter from a man who is of both 
black and Puerto Rican parentage, a 
man who lives in the predominantly 
black and Puerto Rican section of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant area of New York City. 

This man is a combat-toughened ex- 
marine sergeant—a breed of men not re- 
nowned for their cowardice—but he is 
frightened. Listen to this man, Mr. 
Speaker, a man who knows—not thinks— 
knows—he will not be coming home to 
his wife and child some night because he 
will have become the victim of a street 
thug. 

Listen to him, Mr. Speaker, because it 
is the most eloquent plea for law and or- 
der in the city streets that I have ever 
heard. 

If there is no objection, I will insert 
the letter in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 4, 1972] 
I AM A FRIGHTENED MAN 

To THE EDITOR: One of these nights I will 
not be coming home to my wife and four- 
year-old son. I will have been the victim 
of one of the numerous packs of muggers 
that have turned the streets of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant-Williamsburg into an asphalt 
jungle filled with terror and violence for my 
fellow black and Puerto Rican neighbors and 
myself and my family. 

I am of black and Puerto Rican parentage 
I grew up in Harlem and East Harlem in the 
midst of fighting gangs. As a young man I 
would come home late at night from evening 
college after working during the day. During 
all my previous 39 years I never really felt 
afraid for my own safety. I have been afraid 
for my mother, my son, my wife and other 
loved relatives, but never for myself. Now 
I’m afraid, really afraid, because I can see 
my number coming up, and feel absolutely 
helpless. 

I want to see my son grow up into a happy, 
successful and honorable person. What is 
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most terrifying is the knowledge that the 
odds are now definitely against that hap- 
pening. 

So many of my friends, neighbors and rela- 
tives are getting mugged, stabbed, assaulted 
and robbed that I know it is just a matter 
of days or merely hours before my turn will 
come, 

What makes it even more horrifying is that 
now for the first time I know how a helpless 
old man, a woman or & child feels while 
walking down the street in the early evening 
darkness. Scared and absolutely helpless, 
with no policemen around, and knowing 
that no one wants to get involved. 

I am no longer a cocky combat-ready ex- 
Marine infantry sergeant. I am a frightened 
man returning home from work at night, 
looking behind me, to the side of me, to the 
front of me, wondering if tonight is the 
night I will get it. 

Will I get it in the subway exit where 
the bulbs are broken nearly every night, 
in the street while passing one of the numer- 
ous empty lots or empty houses, or on my 
doorstep while putting my key in the lock? 

I know it is too late to save my life, but 
I pray that the people and our leaders wake 
up, organize and stamp out illicit drugs, per- 
missiveness and loss of respect for authority, 
which I know are the causes of this tremen- 
dous increase in violent crime. 

Then we will be able to save the lives of 
our children and of countless other people 
that deserve a life free from fear of a violent 
death or even of a violent mugging. Then 
people will be able to concentrate on living 
life to its fullest, on being happy, bright- 
eyed and filled with a love for humanity that 
is reciprocated by their fellow human beings. 

Louis S. CAMPBELL. 


THE REAL ISSUE IN VIETNAM 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the prin- 
cipal reaction of the North Vietnamese 
to the President’s peace plan has been to 
demand that the United States install a 
government in South Vietnam, com- 
pletely subservient to Hanoi—which the 
North Vietnamese are unable to bring 
about themselves. Acceding to such de- 
mands could never be accepted by the 
American people and the sooner this 
basic truth is understood by the rulers in 
Hanoi the sooner we can get down to real 
negotiations leading to a lasting settle- 
ment. 

An editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, February 8, 1972, discusses 
this point extremely well. The article 
follows: 

Narrow CHOICE ON VIETNAM 

Gradually, we are being stripped of our re- 
maining illusions about the possibility of 
working out a peaceful solution to the war 
in Indochina. 

Time was when a good many quite sincere 
Americans thought it was a fairly simple 
proposition of good will and fair play. They 
believed that the problems of a military truce 
and an ultimate political settlement were 
separable—that if we set a schedule for the 
withdrawal of American forces from South 
Vietnam, our prisoners of war would be re- 
leased. They believed that a fair election 
could be organized in which all political ele- 
ments in South Vietnam, including Com- 
munists, could take part and that the long 
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and bloody war could be resolved by the 
result. 

Then we discovered with considerable dis- 
may that precisely such a propggition had 
been made to the Communists months ago in 
secret negotiations. Either as a separate mili- 
tary-political deal or an overall package, the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong have been 
offered a solution to the war which many 
Americans were convinced would be accept- 
able. All the elements were there, including 
the voluntary resignation of Saigon's top 
leadership and the organization of elections 
by a special commission, including the Com- 
munists, with broad authority to ensure the 
fairness of the result. 

Now, we are learning from the other side 
that this is not nearly enough. The with- 
drawal of all American troops and an end to 
American air support to South Vietnam will 
not bring about the release of American pris- 
oners. Elections, however they may be orga- 
nized, are of no interest to the Communists. 
What they are demanding through their 
spokesman in Paris is nothing less than a 
complete withdrawal of all American support 
from the government in Saigon and the for- 
mation of a coalition government composed 
of elements acceptable to them which would 
ensure their takeover of the country. If these 
things are done, as Xuan Thuy says, “the 
Vietnamese probems will be very rapidly 
settled.” 

It is not possible for this government—for 
any American government—to comply with 
these demands. In our view it is the height of 
irresponsibility for any political candidate to 
suggest that they should be complied with. 
The American people would never accept a 
settlement of this war that amounted to a 
sell-out of the South Vietnamese people and 
the repudiation of a commitment for which 
450,000 Americans have given their lives. 

What hope remains of a negotiated settle- 
ment rests on the chance that the public 
reaction of the Communists is not really their 
last word but merely a posture for continuing 
negotiations, But if this is not the case—if 
the choice that confronts us really boils 
down to surrender or continuing support for 
South Vietmam—we have no doubt which 
way the American people will choose. 


DISSIDENTS IN RUSSIA TORTURED 
INTO MADNESS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 
teresting article was recently published 
in the Palo Alto Times describing the 
manner in which psychological torture is 
used in the Soviet Union. The article, 
which first appeared in the National Re- 
view, was written by Bertram D. Wolfe, 
an expert on Russian history and His- 
panic and Slavic affairs, and senior re- 
search fellow at the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stan- 
ford. Dr. Wolfe is also the author of 
books “Three Who Made a Revolution” 
and “An Ideology in Power: Reflections 
on the Russian Revolution.” 

I commend Dr. Wolfe’s comments to 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
[From the Palo Alto Times, Jan. 21, 1972] 

DISSIDENTS IN RUSSIA TORTURED INTO 
MADNESS 
(By Bertram D. Wolfe) 

The following is based upon an address de- 

livered on Dec. 3, 1971 to a conference on Lit- 
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erature and Politics in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, held at Stanford University, 
Dec, 2—4, 1971, with the participation of ex- 
perts on East European Literature and Poli- 
tics from many countries. 

At the same moment that the address was 
being delivered, the same theme was being 
considered at a World Psychiatric Association 
Congress being held in Mexico City. The 
Congress was in receipt of appeals from such 
distinguished Soviet scientists as nuclear 
phyicist Andrei Sakharov and such literary 
figures as Dmitri von Mohrenschildt, editor of 
the Russian Review, as well as appeals from 
the World Federation of Mental Health 
(which concluded its congress in Hong Kong 
on Noy, 25), the British Columbia Medical 
Association which asked for a resolution con- 
demning the “unethical and anti-humani- 
tarian activity” of police-dominated psychi- 
atrists in the USSR, the Vancouver and the 
All-Canadian Psychiatric Associations, the 
British Psychiatric Journal, and a group of 
archbishops of the Russian Orthodox Church 
meeting outside the Soviet Union to adopt 
their appeal against “the corrupt use of 
psychiatric hospitals." Despite this pressure 
from the members of their own profession, 
and shocked editoial in the Washington Post, 
the New York Times, the London Times, 
L’Express, the Swedish press and radio, and 
many other public and scientific bodies, a 
secret conference of the World Psychiatric 
Association leaders on December 2, from 
which the press was excluded, decided to re- 
fuse to show solidarity with the police- 
pressed Russian psychiatrists compelled to 
violate their Hippocratic Oath, and to leave 
the victims of the police psychiatric methods 
without support from the psychiatrists of the 
world—on the legalistic grounds that they 
might alienate the Russian delegaton (which 
contained more than the usual quota of po- 
lice psychiatrists) and on the further ground 
that their constitution did not “provide the 
mechanism” whereby attempts might be 
made to raise the standards of psychiatry 
among their 60,000 members. š 

They even prohibited debate or discussion 
of the practice complained against. How 
much cowardice, and how much knavery was 
involved one cannot know, but it is signifi- 
cant that around the conference in Mexico 
City, there were not lacking men to ap- 
proach the reporters with the explanation 
that the sufferings of the KGB (secret po- 
lice) victims in insane asylums in Russia was 
nothing but a sinister myth of the American 
CIA, Indeed, Prof. Andrei V. Snezhevsky, 
chief psychiatrist of the Soviet Ministry of 
Health and a reporter to the Congress, did 
not hesitate to call a press conference in 
defiance of the “no discussion” decision, in 
which he too charged that painfully de- 
tailed stories of such men as Jaures A. 
Medvediev in his book, “A Question of Mad- 
ness,” were nothing but “a maneuver of the 
Cold War carried out by the hands of ex- 
perts.”—-BDW 

In 1955, with that remarkable nose of his 
for sniffing every slightest change in the 
breeze, Ilya Ehrenburg published in this 
country his novel “The Thaw.” Thereby he 
started a new trend among those of our 
Soviet experts who belong to the Candide 
school of Sovietology. But I who have seen 
the great iceflows crashing and breaking up 
in the spring on the Moscow River could see 
no resemblance between the freeing of the 
frozen river and Ehrenbureg’s “Thaw.” Hence, 
reviewing his book in the late lamented New 
York Herald Tribune, I commented that it 
looked like a thaw on a ground of perma- 
frost, The recently published paper of Vera 
Dunham on the “Stalinist Debris” that still 
clutters up the Moscow popular literary 
scene painfully confirms my gloomy view of 
the transient thaw both as against the wish- 
ful thinking of Ehrenburg and of the Can- 
dide school of Sovietology. The Dunham 
paper, as now made available to us, does not 
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paint a pleasant picture of the Moscow 
literary scene at the close of 1971, but there 
is no point in blaming a conscientious mes- 
senger for bad tidings. Any complaints 
should be addressed to the proper party— 
and I mean party—and to its grim yet face- 
less spokesman, Ilyich II, who can properly 
be distinguished from Ilyich I Bolshoi (the 
great) by granting him his proper title of 
Ilyich Malenkii (the little). 

When Stalin died, no one, I thought, would 
ever be able to improve upon or add anything 
to his terrifying discoveries in the art and 
science of confession and torture. But now I 
must recognize that though his lieutenants 
have borrowed from his arsenal of tortures 
with a certain self-denying restraint, per- 
haps to make up for that very moderation 
they have invented a new torment that in 
important respects out-Stalins Stalin and 
out-Hitlers Hitler. It is not part of the 
Stalinist debris which Vera Dunham has ex- 
amined, and, in a sense, it even overshadows 
the oft-asked question: “Are they restoring 
Stalinism?” 


POWER IS KNOWLEDGE 


Since in the Soviet Union power is knowl- 
edge and power over everything is knowledge 
of everything, we must trace this new in- 
vention back to Nikita Sergeevich Khrush- 
chev who, until October 16, 1964, knew 
everything from how a painter should paint, 
a milkmaid milk, or a psychiatrist diagnose 
to how an astronaut should find proof of 
atheism among the stars On March 10, 1963, 
we find him telling the readers of Pravda 
how it is possible for human beings living 
under Soviet rule still to withhold their ad- 
miraton. “Can there still under Communism 
be breaches of public order and deviations 
from the collective will?” he asks himself. 
And he answers himself: “There can be... 
It cannot be supposed that the rules of com- 
munity life will be safe from violation by 
persons who are mentally deranged." But 
since Khrushchev was not as humorless or 
as ruthless as his stony-faced successor, he 
did not often enforce his sweeping verdict 
that he who does not accept the regime with 
joy must be mad. 

Today the chief psychiatrist and the chief 
everything else is Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, 
and his chief assistant in police-administered 
psychiatry is Yuri V. Andropov, head of the 
KGB. 

The principles under which the police 
science of psychiatry operates are: 

First, rehabilitate the prisoner, i.e., bring 
him to accept the methods of the dictator- 
ship as normal and his dislike of them as 
abnormal and, indeed, insane. 

Second, pledge him to keep silent about his 
treatment, his questioning, his torments. 

Third, bring him around to recognizing 
that the mere insistence of the applicability 
to life of the Bill of Rights of the Soviet Con- 
stitution is in itself a form of madness. 

Fourth, make it clear to him that if he con- 
cerns himself both with freedom and his pro- 
fession of poet, novelist or scientist, that 
this is an evidence of a split personality or 
schizophrenia. Thus the distinguished gene- 
ticist and molecular chemist Jaures Med- 
vediev was given the diagnosis of “incipient 
schizophrenia accompanied by delusions of 
reforming society ... split personality ex- 
pressed in the need to combine scientific 
work in his own field with publicist activi- 
ties ... lack of a sense of reality, poor adap- 
tation to the social environment ... para- 
noia in the form of reformist illusions.” And 
one must bear in mind that Medvediev 
was more gently diagnosed (only “incipient 
schizophrenia”) and more gently treated 
than most of the victims because of the high 
standing of the visitors to his madman’s cell, 
such writers as Tyardovsky and Kaverin and 
such scientists as Kapitsa and Sakharov. 


UNHINGE THE MIND 


Fifth, use hypodermic needles to inject 
substances that bring on high fevers and 
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that may unhinge the mind. Among the 
drugs that have been listed by my informants 
as being injected intramuscularly are sul- 
phazine áa aminazine. 

Sixth, tie the supposed patient into a bed 
containing warm wet sheets, strapping him 
to his bed with wet plaited fabric thongs 
that contract steadily on drying, causing un- 
bearable pain. 

Seventh, for resisting the policeman- 
psychiatrist and fighting against the medi- 
cines, the injections or other treatments, tie 
the “violent” patient to his cot for three days 
at a stretch without a bedpan or opportunity 
to go to the toilet. 

At this point I should like to digress to tell 
the story of what is perhaps the greatest, in 
any case surely one of the greatest films in 
the history of cinema, “The Cabinet of Doc- 
tor Caligari,” produced in Germany in 1919. 
At that moment, Germany hung suspended 
between the madness of total war which had 
just ended and the madness of Adolf Hitler 
which was only beginning. The authors of 
the film were an officer of the German in- 
fantry, Captain Janowitz, who had returned 
from the slaughter a convinced pacifist with 
a deep hatred of the authority in power 
which could send millions of men to deal in 
death, and a younger man, Karl Mayer, a 
strolling player, who went from fair to fair 
playing bit parts in rural theaters and whose 
youth had been darkened by his father’s 
suicide and his own unpleasant encounters 
with a military psychiatrist. Since the film 
as finally produced was done by a commercial 
company that insisted upon giving it a happy 
ending to make it salable, I want to go back 
to the original scenario. 

It begins at a fair in a small town where 
a strange looking heavily bespectacled man 
who calls himself Dr. Caligari is giving a side 
show in which he makes a hypnotized som- 
nambulist called Cesare step out of a coffin 
and obey all his commands. This Caligari has 
had a run in with the official who licenses 
side shows at the fair and the next day the 
Official is found murdered in his room by a 
dagger. At the show as Cesare is made to step 
out of his coffin, Caligari says: “Cesare will 
answer questions concerning the future of 
anyone in the audience.” Two students 
named Allen and Francis question him. Allen 
asks: “How long do I have to live:” Cesare: 
“Until dawn!” 

At dawn Francis learns that his friend, 
Allen, has been stabbed to death in the same 
way as the licensing official. Francis and the 
father of his sweetheart force their way into 
the showman’s wagon with a search warrant, 
but Cesare escapes with his dagger and car- 
ries off the screaming girl in the darkness, 
Caligari flees too and when the two men 
follow him he seeks refuge in an insane 
asylum. The two men then go to complain to 
the director of the asylum. To their horror 
they find sitting in the director’s chair, Dr. 
Caligari! 

To return from fantasy to reality, I have 
now the names and locations of eight police 
psychiatric hospitals and 14 general psy- 
chiatric hospitals which maintain a special 
floor and a special department for the science 
of police psychiatry. Some of the wisest and 
the sanest men in Russia have had to under- 
go treatment in them. The lord high police 
psychiatrist who orders and manages these 
tortures is Yuri V. Andropov. 


HORRIBLE DISCOVERY 

When we go to the director of that vast 
asylum in which the Soviet people are held 
by walls and dogs and guns and border 
guards, with the intention of complaining 
against Yuri Andropov and his sadistic psy- 
chiatric agents, we find that the director is 
wearing thick rimmed glasses, his grim 
jowly face covered with a mask of omnicom- 
petence and omniscience. We ask him to re- 
move the glasses and the mask. To our horror 
we discover that the director of this great 
country and this great people is none other 
than Dr. Caligari, alias Ilyich Malenkil. 
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Hence, I must add to the Stalinist debris 
so ably portrayed by Prof. Dunham, this new 
and more fiendish harassment of Russian in- 
tellectuals and those athirst for freedom. The 
wise and the sane are being put into lunatic 
asylums by paranoid dictators. Until this 
ceases, from this day forward, the govern- 
ment of Leonid I. Brezhnev and Yuri An- 
dropov shall have to be regarded as the 
government of Dr. Caligari. 


FREEDOM FOR THE BALTIC 
PEOPLES 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we should 
judge each society by the position and 
meaning it gives to its people, by the value 
it puts on human dignity and human con- 
science. How is it possible to view a 
nation, to feel the pulse of its people, to 
clearly perceive the thoughts, feelings 
and dreams of its men and women? 

Often, artistic forms and expressions 
serve as our clearest means of inter- 
preting and understanding the inhab- 
itants of a land. For this reason, the ex- 
hibition of Washington, D.C.’s Corcoran 
Gallery of the “Arts and Crafts of Rus- 
sia Ancient Times and Today” is of par- 
ticular interest. Beneath the distinctive 
creativity and craftsmanship of the one 
hundred different nationalities and folk 
cultures represented, a universal theme 
slowly develops and prevails. Children’s 
dolls, sculptures of people smiling and 
singing, women’s embroidery, home fur- 
nishings, the statue of a young girl kiss- 
ing her boy friend shyly on the cheek— 
these could be the toys of our children, 
the dishes used by our women or the 
jewelry treasured by our wives. 

It is difficult not to identify with the 
deep pride of the Baltic peoples, with 
their desire to preserve and carry on 
their history and culture and with their 
warmth and appreciation of life. How- 
ever, in enjoying and in viewing this fine 
display, much is not projected. The con- 
tinual fight by the Lithuanians, Latvians, 
and Estonians to preserve this freedom 
of cultural expression since the begin- 
ning of the Russian occupation is not 
portrayed here. The daily struggle 
against brutal Soviet suppressive prac- 
tices is not felt. We see a beautiful peo- 
ple with a treasured and meaningful 
history and culture. We do not see more 
than 30 years of suffering and brutality 
pt clay baked bear or a finely engraved 


The cultural exchange program now 
taking place between Russia and the 
United States does not soften or dimin- 
ish this awareness. We have not forgotten 
that at one time Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia were free nations able to choose 
their own form of government. I am 
proud to have been recognized as a 
friend of Lithuania. I share in the goals 
of this people and I am convinced that 
we must not remain silent in voicing 
our anger and disappointment with them. 
We must continue to speak whenever 
we can and to take advantage of all op- 
portunities to voice our support in their 
behalf. 
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THE POLITICAL BROWNING OF 
AMERICA 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, it is an un- 
usual man who can stand in the eye of a 
tornado and forecast the weather. 

Vernon E. Jordan, executive director 
of the National Urban League, is such a 
man, 

On January 29, 1972, Mr. Jordan ad- 
dressed the 54th anniversary luncheon 
of the Cleveland Urban League. Because 
I feel that his statement should be re- 
quired reading for every American who 
cares about our country’s future, I in- 
clude it below. 

While deeply and personally involved 
in the struggle of minorities and the poor 
to get a slice of the big American pie, 
Vernon Jordan is still able to take a step 
back and view the struggle from an his- 
toric perspective. When he refers to the 
“political browning of America,” he is 
talking about the goals of the new black 
politics of the seventies, as opposed to the 
sit-in and demonstration tactics of the 
sixties. 

The text of Mr. Jordan’s speech fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS BY VERNON E. JORDAN, JR. 

Last week the President of the United 
States, in his State of the Union address, very 
accurately described the mood of the nation. 
“We have been undergoing self-doubts, self- 
criticism,” he said. “But these are only the 
other side of our growing sensitivity to the 
persistence of want in the midst of plenty, 
of our impatience with the slowness with 
which our age-old ills are being overcome.” 

The prevailing mood of self-doubt and self- 
criticism is without parallel in our times. We 
ask “are we a sick society?” The Gallup Poll 
reports that a harnessing of the moral en- 
ergies of the society and for bold leadership 
that will carve a righteous path out of the 
wilderness of the soul. 

The core of America’s problems are racial. 
So long as black people suffer disproportion- 
ate disadvantage in almost every sphere of 
life, our society will be racked by guilt. 

So long as poor white people are set against 
each other, scrambling for the crumbs from 
the table of an affluent society, this nation 
Shall be troubled in mind and in spirit. 

The time has come for America’s dispos- 
sessed to come together, to formulate strat- 
egies that will unite and not divide, that 
will mobilize and not polarize. Black peo- 
ple, by forging new spirit of pride have in- 
spired other Americans to rediscover their 
heritage and to treasure their ethnic back- 
grounds, It is my hope that black people, 
by forcefully exposing the inequities and 
the exploitation in our society, will similarly 
inspire other groups to focus their prime 
attentions on bringing about the changes 
that will benefit all Americans, 

The black community finds itself today 
in a period of creative ferment and innova- 
tive change. The charismatic leaders of the 
past, the Martin Luther Kings and the Whit- 
ney Youngs are gone, and their passing has 
left us with the realization that we must 
build the kinds of institutions and com- 
munity strengths that can advance the rev- 
olution for human dignity they championed. 
The cause of the hungry and oppressed black 
masses of our nation is so grave that we must 
create a coopeative effort to channel our 
energies into changing the system. 
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Every organization, be it PUSH, SCLC, the 
NAACP or the Urban League, has a vital role 
to play. The 1970's will be marked by a de- 
centralization of black leadership and the 
blossoming forth of creative coalitions and 
partnerships. And I say this is all to the good. 
Black people need as many organized groups 
and skilled leaders as will be effective in help- 
ing to change our society. Our agenda is one 
of change, and that means the steady appli- 
cation of pressure to every power-point in 
the society. 

If change is to come it will also require 
the kind of bold leadership and human 
skills possessed by the city’s business, labor, 
and civic leaders. It will take above all, a 
deep and abiding commitment to social 
change by the very people who have the 
power to bring about change. It will take an 
affirmation of belief in the principles of 
equality and concern with making this a 
truly open, democratic society. We in this 
nation will continue down the bitter path 
of racial strife and division until the men 
and women who hold responsible positions 
in this society—those who have made it— 
care about those who have not. 

The Urban League is a vehicle for change, 
just as it remains a vehicle for those who 
must channel their energies and resources 
into building a better community. We have 
been and will continue to be: 

Forceful advocates for the cause of black 
people and other minorities. 

A result-oriented, issue-oriented organiza- 
tion dedicated to serving the people. 

A bridge between the races, forging unity 
and harmony in a land torn by strife and 
division. 

Forthright believers in an open, pluralistic, 
integrated society. 

The Urban League's task is a grave one, 
especially at this time of growing despair 
that this nation can ever solve the racial 
divisions that have so torn and bloodied the 
fabric of our society. Much of white Amer- 
ica'’s attitude seems to be frozen in sullen 
resentment against what it interprets as a 
capitulation to blacks in the sixties. Many 
middle Americans seem to be complaining 
that: “They’ve got their laws. We've more 
clearly defined their rights. We've hired a 
few; voted for one. A black doctor just moved 
into our suburban neighborhood. We eat 
with them in restaurants; sit beside them in 
buses; and even allowed a few to desegregate 
our schools—on a token basis, of course. 
What more do they want?” 

But while black Americans are saying “a 
little bit of freedom won't do,” the apparent 
response is “thus far for black folk—and no 
further.” Hence, there appears to be a na- 
tional impasse founded on the reluctance of 
white Americans to complete the moral and 
social revolution started in the sixties, and 
their widespread inability to fully under- 
stand that the issues of that decade are no 
longer the civil rights issues of the seventies. 

The civil rights issues of the sixties have 
changed, In the sixties, the issue was the 
right to sit on the bus; today the issue is 
where that bus is going and what does it 
cost to get there. In the sixties, the issue was 
the right to eat at the lunch counter; today 
the issue is the hunger and malnutrition 
that stalk the land, In the sixties, the issue 
was fair employment opportunity. Today, 
that can no longer be separated from full 
employment of minority people and equal 
access to every kind and level of employment 
up to and including top policy-making jobs. 

The central civil rights issue of the seven- 
ties then, is the restructing of America’s eco- 
nomic and political power so that black peo- 
ple have their fair share of the conscience of 
the nation, nor ts the civil rights thrust still 
focused on the Old Confederacy. If we've 
learned anything about the new issues, it is 
that racism is not just a Southern phenome- 
non, but that it is endemic to all America. 
And we have learned too, that other sections 
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of the country can react with as much vio- 
lence, repression and irrationality today, as 
the South has historically. 

Black people in the seventies will no longer 
be comforted by the stirring resolve sung in 
the sixties: “ain't gonna let nobody turn us 
round,” because when they see the new Su- 
preme Court, they'll know we've been turned 
around. Black people will no longer find the 
same inspiration in the words of the black 
woman walking in the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott who said: “My feets is tired but my 
soul is rested." The fact today is that not only 
are her feet tired, but they hurt, and her 
soul is not rested, but tested, ‘cause her spirit 
is broken and made low. 

Marches on Washington won't pass a fair 
and equitable welfare reform bill, but blacks 
marching to the ballot box might. Irrational 
opposition to busing and lawsuits are no 
guarantee to stop the school buses, but inte- 
grated suburbs and neighborhoods and qual- 
ity education for all might. Corporate re- 
sponsibility won't amount to much if it’s 
limited to signing up as equal opportunity 
employers, hiring a few black workers, and 
donating a bit less to the Urban League 
than to the company president's alma mater, 
But it might take on a new meaning if cor- 
porate executives left their offices and went 
into the ghetto to see for themselves what it 
is like to be poor and black in this America 
in 1972. And that goes too, for the Adminis- 
tration in Washington. 

It must understand the human suffering 
and the human aspirations behind the walls 
of the rotting tenements and crumbling 
shacks. It must understand that the federal 
resources made available to the Urban League 
must go hand in hand with a dramatic com- 
mitment to change, and with steady and re- 
lentless positive action on the broad range 
of issues affecting minority people. 

Yes, this new civil rights era will be less 
dramatic and, perhaps at first, less popular. 
It will be an era of trench warfare, requiring 
knowledgeable technicians skillfully moni- 
toring and exposing racism in the twilight 
zone of America’s institutional policy-making 
processes. The battle has shifted from the 
streets to the deliberations of legislative 
committees, zoning boards and school boards. 
This new era is one of hard work, selfless sac- 
rifice, and the sophisticated techniques of 
Planning, analysis, and synthesis. 

And the Urban League must embark upon 
new strategies fitting to this era. One of the 
first major programs we will undertake in the 
coming year will be to institute a new pro- 
gram of voter registration in the North and 
West to help bring about the “political 
browning of America” that we hope will be a 
giant step toward redressing the powerless- 
ness or urban minorities. The great strides 
made by black southerners in recent years 
have been directly related to their growing 
use of the right to vote, and it is their ex- 
ample we hope to bring north. 

The systematic deprivation of black people 
and their exclusion from the seats of this 
society's power is all-embracing. Across the 
country, there are some 1,800 black elected of- 
ficials, but that figure is impressive only if 
we ignore the fact that there are 522,000 such 
positions at all levels of government. That 
means that black people, who make up 
twelve percent of the population, hold only 
three-tenths of one percent of the elected po- 
sitions in America’s many levels of govern- 
ment. Senator Brooke, the only black man 
in the Senate, represents a one percent black 
share of that body’s 100 senators. The cru- 
sading black caucus in the House of Repre- 
sentatives comes to three percent of the 435 
congressmen. 

And even these figures look good when we 
try to find blacks in the Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet level, or at the helm of regional 
departments or regulatory agencies. 

The system continues to be stacked against 
black ballot power. Some of our handful of 
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black Congressmen are in danger of losing 
their seats through reapportionment by con- 
servative state legislatures. In many northern 
cities, minorities and poor people are virtual- 
ly excluded’ from the political process through 
antiquated registration procedures. 

So a major civil rights objective now must 
be to mount at major drive to get neighbor- 
hood registration teams, weekend and night 
registration office hours, community regis- 
trants, and a simplified system of perma- 
nent registration. 

The drive for political empowerment must 
go hand-in-hand with the drive for eco- 
nomic empowerment. It’s not enough to 
point with pride at black income figures 
creeping slowly, point by point, to levels still 
less than two-thirds of white income. Eco- 
nomic empowerment means putting green 
dollars into black pockets and filling jobs 
at all levels with skilled black workers. Eco- 
nomic empowerment also means opening up 
the suburbs to blacks of all income levels 
so they can be near the new jobs that are 
coming on stream in new suburban plants 
and offices. It means ending the disgraceful 
situation whereby only a bare handful— 
about two dozen—of this country’s major 
corporations, many of whom depend for their 
profit margins upon black consumers, in- 
clude black people on their boards of direc- 
tors. And economic empowerment is what the 
Urban League does, through our job-train- 
ing and placement programs that have put 
millions of green dollars in black pockets. 

The Urban League has been an effective 
vehicle for the empowerment of black peo- 
ple. Our ongoing programs in community 
family services have made their mark on a 
black community whose needs are growing, 
whose cause is just, and whose patience is 
wearing thin. 

The Urban League movement must con- 
tinue to be effective. We must deliver. We 
cannot fail. 

For if the Urban League fails in its mis- 
sion, America fails in its purpose. But the 
Urban League cannot fail for another rea- 
son—there is a constituency out there de- 
pending on us. There are black folk out there 
who never heard our name and don’t under- 
stand what we do who are depending on us. 

Depending on us are those black people 
who have no hope nor hope of hope. 

Depending on us are those black people 
who cry out today, not for freedom and 
equality, but for a crust of bread and a 
morsel of meat. 

Depending on us are little black children 
who cry out not for Black Power but for 
medicine for their festering sores and for 
protection from the rats and the roaches. 

Depending on us is the junkie in the 
ghetto. 

Depending on us is the unemployed father, 
the underemployed daughter, the welfare- 
dependent mother, and the son home from 
Vietnam who can’t find work. 

Depending on us are black folk like my 
grandpa Jim Griggs who, when he was 
seventy years old sat talking with men on the 
porch of his broken down roadside shanty in 
southwest Georgia, where he spent his life as 
a sharecropper. “Pa,” I asked, “What is it that 
you want most out of life at seventy?” And 
Pa said “Junior, I just want to go to the 
bathroom indoors in a warm place one time 
before I die.” 

Depending on us are black people just like 
Pa who can’t deal with the issues that gal- 
vanize those more fortunate than they— 
issues like integration or separation, Pan- 
Africanism and nation-building, voting Re- 
publican or Democrat. The issues for these 
black folk boil down to one big issue— 
survival! 

It is for these black Americans that the 
Urban League exists. It is to their cause that 
the Urban League is dedicated. It is their 
agenda and their needs that must shape our 
policies. And it is their interests we must 
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advance as we seek to forge a future that is 
more just and humane. 

Like the tree planteth by the rivers of 
water, we shall not be moved from our sacred 
mission to make this a land of freedom, jus- 
tice and complete equality. 


MORE ON THE CORVAIR DANGERS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 16, 1970, I placed 
in the Recorp, at page H8850, copies of 
major documents discussing the con- 
troversy that had arisen with the revela- 
tion that there were several tests and 
reports, prepared by Chevrolet before 
1964, which revealed dangerous charac- 
teristics in the Corvair automobile. These 
characteristics are the susceptibility of 
the pre-1964 Corvair to total loss of 
control—even at speeds below 30 miles 
per hour—if the driver makes a hard U- 
turn. In addition, there was strong evi- 
dence that all 1961-69 Corvairs exposed 
their occupants to dangerous levels of 
carbon monoxide. 

Since September of 1970, other docu- 
ments have become available which con- 
firm these problems. These documents 
are found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS, 
volume 116, part 27, page 36635; volume 
116, part 32, page 42575. In addition, Sen- 
ator VANCE HarTKE placed other reveal- 
ing carbon monoxide materials in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117, part 
21, page 28272. 

Certain additional materials have now 
come to my attention, and these should 
also be studied carefully since they of- 
fer a more detailed analysis of how these 
problems originally arose. 

Included herewith are letters of June 
3, 1971, from Mr. Harley Copp, the de- 
signer of the Ford Falcon, to Senator 
Macnuson, and a letter of July 8, 1971, 
to Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF and Judge 
Bernard Jefferson, from Mr. Ralph Nader 
and Mr. Gary Sellers. In addition, I have 
obtained and offer here the very helpful 
analysis of the impact of these dangers 
by Albert G. Fonda and Mr. Dimitry 
Sergay. 

This latter analysis offers the devas- 
tating prediction that unless those 1960- 
63 Corvairs now on the road are cor- 
rected—and about 600,000 vehicles need 
this $20 correction—then these vehicles 
will be involved in at least 300 serious 
rollover accidents during their remain- 
ing road life. These rollovers are only a 
part of the extra danger in this vehicle— 
since loss of control without rollover also 
occurs more easily. The personal eco- 
nomic cost of such rollovers alone is stag- 
gering—$51.6 million in lost wages alone, 
not counting property damage or pain 
and suffering costs. 

In contrast, the total cost of correc- 
tion of the Corvair would be about $12 
million. Since the Department of Trans- 
portation is still considering this mat- 
ter, and attempting to determine whether 
this danger is also a defect under the 
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law, I urge their careful review of this 
material as well: 
DEARBORN, MicH., June 3, 1971. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, Old 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I am writing you 
this letter as an individual experienced in 
the design and development of motor cars 
and without the knowledge of my Manage- 
ment in the Ford Motor Company. In my at- 
tempt to affirm the source and truth of a 
General Motors statement that the 1960-63 
Corvair was “equal to or better than the 
limit of control of competitive cars of the 
same era”, I called Mr. Alexander Auerbach 
of the Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
Service and he suggested that I provide ad- 
ditional copies of this letter to DOT. Because 
of Mr. Auerbach’s interest and assistance I 
have also provided him a copy of this letter 
at his request. 

The Detroit News stated on Friday, May 28, 
1971, copy enclosed: 

“General Motors has never denied that the 
1960-63 model Corvair may be rolled over 
after it substantially exceeds its limit of 
control, which is equal to or better than the 
limit of control of competitive cars of the 
same era.” 

I refute the competitive implications of 
this statement; “which is equal to or better 
than the limit of control of competitive cars 
of the same era” concerning our competitor 
the 1960 Falcon engineered and manufac- 
tured by the Ford Motor Company. 

I had the engineering responsibility on our 
competitive car, the 1960 Falcon. Upon join- 
ing the Ford Division as Assistant Chief 
Engineer in August 1956 Mr. R. S. McNamara, 
Vice President and General Manager of Ford 
Division, and Mr. Hans Matthias then Chief 
Engineer of the Ford Division assigned to me 
the responsibility for developing designs for 
an economy car. Prior to this assignment I 
was Chief Engineer of Lincoln and I am now 
Director of our Company Engineering Tech- 
nical Services Office. 

We began our pre-program studies on 
economy cars with an assessment of various 
vehicle configurations including reviews of a 
rear engine car in the 1700-2300 pound 
weight range. The results of these pre-pro- 
gram studies led to the front engine Falcon 
which was introduced in late 1959 as a 1960 
model. 

As you know, Ford Motor Company evalu- 
ates and tests competitive cars as a routine 
aspect of our business. Therefore, prior to 
introduction of the Falcon we exchanged 
five production Falcons for five production 
Corvairs with Chevrolet management. Of 
these five and some additional Corvairs 
bought through dealerships, three Corvairs 
rolled over during our early customer type 
evaluations, None were rolled due to abusive 
driving, none were considered driver error, 
and all came as surprises to the drivers and 
passengers. These roll-overs were a most un- 
usual occurrence because of their frequency. 

The roll-overs were: 

1. Late summer 1959 on Dearborn Proving 
Grounds lowspeed track. 

2. Late summer 1959 on Dearborn Proving 
Grounds while an engineer was taking a ride. 

3. Late fall on a Kentucky road during a 
competitive product evaluation trip. Other 
competitive cars were on this trip. 

The Corvair rear suspension was a swing 
axle type with a high rear roll center from 
1960 until the 1965 model. Relating to this 
type of suspension, Mr. Maurice Olley who 
retired from General Motors in 1955 as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Chevrolet Chief Engi- 
neer in charge of suspension development 
stated in his patent, No. 2,911,052, which was 
issued on November 3, 1959 and applied for 
on May 18, 1956, subject: Independent Rear 
System for Vehicles: 

“While this type of suspension has enjoyed 
a certain measure of success, particularly in 
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the relatively small vehicles popular in Eu- 
rope, it nevertheless possesses certain in- 
herent disadvantages which have thus far 
prevented widespread acceptance. In particu- 
lar, the ordinary swing axle, under severe 
lateral forces produced by cornering, tends 
to lift the rear end of the vehicle, so that 
both wheels assume severe positive camber 
positions to such an extent that the vehicle 
not only ‘oversteers' but actually tends to 
roll over, In addition, the effect is non-linear 
and increases suddenly in a severe turn, thus 
presenting potentially dangerous vehicle 
handling characteristics.” 

Apparently Mr. Olley retained some affilla- 
tion with Chevrolet after retirement because 
three months prior to introduction of the 
Corvair he was used by Chevrolet to provide 
“expert testimony” on the engineering char- 
acteristics of the rear engine car to 50 news- 
men at the Detroit Athletic Club. 

Technology existed to verify on an objec- 
tive basis the superior handling characteris- 
tics and “limit of control’’ of the Falcon, e.g.: 

1. General industry practice is to design 
the handling characteristics of our cars to 
the driving habits of our customers. Ford 
practice has always been to insure that the 
handling characteristics of the vehicle result 
in predictable response during an emergency 
maneuver, The 1960 Falcon exhibited these 
favorable characteristics while the Corvair 
did not. 

2. Automotive proving grounds have as 
part of their facility a vehicle handling road. 
In this road system is a switch back wherein 
the vehicle makes either a left or right turn 
and immediately thereafter is expected to 
make the opposite turn. On repeated tests 
over our handling roads the 1960 Falcon was 
clearly superior in “limit of control” to the 
1960 Corvair. 

3. Rear engine cars, regardless of the rear 
suspension, exhibit borderline handling 
characteristics especially if the total weight 
of the vehicle exceeds 1800 pounds, These 
borderline characteristics are particularly 
true on wet pavements and/or icy roads 
where, because the greater weight of the 
vehicle is behind the center of gravity, the 
rear end of the vehicle wants to rotate and 
skid in the direction of travel when corner- 
ing or braking; rear end first. 

4. In the mid-1950’s Ford built a front 
engine experimental swing axle car with a 
rear suspension similar to the 1960 Corvair 
rear suspension and this car rolled over on 
our proving grounds during a typical han- 
dling test. 

5. Mercedes Benz had used swing axle rear 
suspension for a number of years with front 
engine configuration. In the 1950's they in- 
troduced a low pivot swing axle design which 
was developed to minimize the oversteer 
characteristics of the swing axle with its 
higher roll center, Among professionals it 
was, and is, accepted fact that conventional 
swing axle cars with their associated high 
roll center cause oversteer and tend to give 
a false sense of safety up to the “point of 
surprise”—either skid or roll over, 

6. Inherent oversteer of swing axle cars 
can be ameliorated by use of higher rear tire 
pressure compared to front tire pressure. 
Corvair specified a 73% higher rear pressure 
than front with only an 11% difference in 
rear end curb weight over front. Falcon spec- 
ifled no difference in tire pressure with a 
minus 4% difference in rear end curb weight 
over front, Quoting from Mr. Maurice Olley’s 
1953 SAE paper, No. 53-18: 

“Finally, it appears impossible to make a 
car with heavily loaded rear tires handle 
safely in a wind even at moderate speeds, 
with out fitting twin tires at the rear, which 
is impossible with a swing axle. The Euro- 
pean cars of this type, even though they use 
up to 10 lbs. more inflation in the rear tires 
and up to 10 degrees caster angle, and even 
fit centering springs on the steering linkage, 
still wander badly in a high wind.” 
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7. It was an established technical fact 
among suspension engineers in the early 
1950’s that the 1960 Corvair type high roll 
center swing axle rear suspension contro- 
verted historical industry practice of design- 
ing cars to the driving habits of our cus- 
tomers whereas the 1960 Falcon met these 
requirements and had predictable response 
during an emergency maneuver. As early as 
1946-47, the General Motors experimental 
“Light Chevrolet” engineered by the late Mr. 
E. S. MacPherson, then of G.M. and later 
Vice President of Engineering at Ford, re- 
fused the use of the swing axle type in aec- 
signing the rear independent suspension for 
the experimental “Light Chevrolet” which 
was built and tested at General Motors. He 
personally discussed and reviewed with me 
in 1951 the design and theory underlying his 
refutation of swing axle on that car. 

In summary, the 1960 Falcon was superior 
in “limit of control" compared to the Corvair 
and General Motors implication that the 
Falcon, a competitor of the same era, was no 
is a flagrant violation of facts. 

Sincerely, 
HARLEY F. Copp. 
STATEMENT BY ALBERT G. FONDA! AND 
DIMITRY SERGAY ? 

In response to Questions from Ralph Nader 
about the Implications of General Motors 
Proving Ground Tests of Corvair Rollover 
Propensities. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT—JANUARY, 1971 


We have prepared this analysis in the 
public interest and therefore we have neither 
received nor expect to receive any compen- 
sation for this work. We have only received 
minor and partial reimbursement for our 
travel expenses, 

We have studied the questions submitted 
to us by Mr. Ralph Nader and have reworded 
them slightly so as to completely and fully 
respond to the issues as we understand them. 
Our answers concern the extent to which 
the GM rollover test results found in Prov- 
ing Ground (PG) reports numbered PG 17103 
and PG 15699 apply to the early model Cor- 
vair production suspension and handling. 

Question 1. If you were a design engineer 
and saw PG 17103 and PR 15699 test results 
on a prototype vehicle being considered for 
production, would you have recommended 
any of the reported test cars for production? 

Answer. No. This opinion is offered with 
respect to only one criterion, that of rollover 
safety. The tests of PG 15699 and 17103, for 
purposes of our evaluation here, are directed 
only towards evaluation of rollover charac- 
teristics. Most of the Corvair vehicles tested 
were dangerously prone to rollover. Of the 
safer vehicles, one had overhanging rear 
weights for test purposes only; the remaining 
two had modifications worthy of further con- 
sideration but were not ready for production 
decision. 


1 BME 1951 and MS 1954, Cornell University 
(with additional courses). Two years design 
research and teaching experience with agri- 
cultural machinery. Five years automotive 
dynamics and tire behavior research. Eleven 
years aircraft and space craft dynamics re- 
search. Eight years forensic engineering in 
automotive and mechanic product liability 
litigation (including consultant to automo- 
tive companies) plus highway crash barrier 
research, 481 Stacey Drive, King of Prussia, 
Pennsylvania. Area code 215-265-2453. 

*BSME 1947, Wayne State University. 
Eleven years experience in products, plant, 
and manufacturing engineering in the auto- 
motive industry. Four years product engineer 
on automatic cannon. Eight years systems 
project engineer in space craft mission and 
vehicle design. Five years forensic engineer- 
ing experience in automotive and machine 
tool product liability litigation. 427 Dorothy 
Drive, King of Prussia, Penn. 215-265-4452. 
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Question 2. Are any of these test runs 
representative of the Corvairs which were 
actually produced and sold in 1960-63? 

Answer. The vehicle of run 120 of PG 17103 
appears in all respects representative of 1963 
production Corvairs. As far as we can deter- 
mine any differences between this test vehicle 
and the 1963 production Corvair were minor 
and would not have influenced test results. 
The same comments apply to the 1960-62 Cor- 
vair except that these earlier models did not 
have the rebound travel limited to 7 and 
one half degrees, but permitted 11 degrees 
of rebound travel. 

Question 3. Based on these test results, 
would you have recommended the 1963 Cor- 
vair for production? 

Answer. No. The vehicle, to meet what we 
believe is a reasonable standard of safety, 
must slide instead of rolling over on a flat 
road surface, with any combination of driver 
actions. The vehicle of run 120, representa- 
tive of the 1963 Corvair, rolled over quite 
readily. In this test run a single hard right 
turn at 28 mph “caused the car to roll over 
onto its roof.” 

Question 4. Based on these test results 
would you have recommended the 1960-62 
Corvair for production? 

Answer. No. The 1960-62 Corvair probably 
was even more prone to rollover than the 
1963, and was equally unacceptable. 

Question 5. Would you have recommended 
any of the modifications already considered 
in these tests, or combinations thereof, for 
further testing before production? 

Answer, Yes. Based on the tests as far as 
they go, we would have recommended as a 
minimum, the incorporation of rear shock 
absorbers incorporating rebound limiting 
and hydraulic cutoff as used in test run 73 of 
PG 15699. We would have recommended 
thorough preproduction testing of addi- 
tional modifications, singly and in combina- 
tion, bareing in mind the objective of 
maximizing safety and consistent vehicle be- 
havior in owner driving situations. Such 
testing modifications would have included: 

(a) Transverse leaf spring combined with 
reduced coil spring rate. 

(b) Lowered rear axle pivot points (or 
other factors accounting for the improved 
rollover behavior with the overhung rear 
weights occurring in runs 127 through 131 of 
PG 17103). 

(c) Front anti-roll bar. 

We also believe that a combination of front 
roll bar and rebound limiting known as RPO 
696 (offered by GM as an extra cost option) 
should have been included in the testing 
program. RPO 696 was not included in the 
tests reported in the two PG reports but 
may have been tested at another time by 
General Motors, 

Question 6. Do the rollover tests in PG 
17103 and 15699 show that the Corvair be- 
havior differs from that of other American 
cars with rigid rear axle? 

Answer. The rigid rear axle 1961 full size 
four-door Chevrolet sedan was tested for 10 
runs with no rollovers occurring even though 
every effort was claimed to have been made 
to induce rollover while driving on a flat 
paved surface. This was done by turning the 
vehicle hard right, this being a J turn test. 
Sometimes this simple J turn was preceded 
by successive swerves to the left and right, 
this being a modified J turn test. Our con- 
sidered opinion is that the rigid axle Amer- 
ican car will skid rather than roll over when 
subjected to the J turn or to the modified 
J turn test. This is significant because these 
J turns subject the vehicle to one of the most 
severe maneuvers the driver can devise in 
order to determine which would occur: spin 
out or rollover. The results of this test en- 
ables the application of a simple yes or no 
eriterion of rollover stability. The speed at 
which rollover occurs is of little significance. 
The crucial question is whether rollover oc- 
curs at all. In our opinion, it is far better to 
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skid than to rollover under any foreseeable 
emergency circumstances. 

Question 7. How does this behavior affect 
the safety of the driver or occupants? 

Answer. Obviously, if a vehicle experiences 
& few horizontal turns as in a spinout, this 
would cause no more trauma than an amuse- 
ment park ride—providing there is room for 
@ spin out—while a rollover on the other 
hand must necessarily cause severe damage 
to the vehicle and a high probability of se- 
vere injury to the occupants. 

Question 8. Is there a difference between 
the 1960-63 Corvair and foreign vehicles in 
terms of rollover behavior? 

Answer. These PG reports do not include 
tests of any foreign vehicles. Tests of roll- 
over behavior are hazardous and expensive. 
We have not performed such tests nor are 
they reliably reported in the literature. To 
our knowledge GM has not made public any 
such tests it might have conducted. There- 
fore, no opinion is possible on this question. 

Question 9. What is the estimate of the 
cost, to the manufacturer of modifying the 
rollover behavior of a 1960-63 Corvair to 
make that vehicle perform comparably to 
other American cars with rigid rear azles, 
that is to make these vehicles skid or spin- 
out rather than roll over? 

Answer. The minimum cost estimate is 
based on the answer to question no. 5 above, 
where we recommended incorporation of hy- 
draulic cutoff rear shock absorbers in the 
proposed production vehicle. We estimate 
that the original cost to install these shocks 
as production components would have been 
less than $3.00 per car. The present day cost 
to retrofit the remaining cars with the same 
minimum fix is estimated to be approximate- 
ly $20.00 today. The cost of testing the mod- 
ified package which we recommended for 
verification of its suitability would be small 
when distributed over 600,000 cars. The lim- 
ited test data contained in the two PG re- 
ports indicate that this would be a successful 
modification. 

Question 10. In light of the results of PG 
reports 17103 and 15699, what are the mini- 
mum types of evidence which should be eval- 
uated by an engineer in order to substantiate 
a conclusion that the 1960-63 Corvair is not 
defective under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
of 1966 (that is, that its rollover tendencies 
could not be defined as a vehicle or equip- 
ment defect in performance, construction, 
components or materials) ? 

Answer. A conclusion that the 1960-63 Cor- 
vairs are not defective would require either 
a successful, credible and authoritative ex- 
perimental contradiction of the two PG tests, 
or a credible demonstration that the criterion 
of no rollover on a flat road surface is overly 
conservative and unnecessary for assuring 
consumer safety. 

While we know of no such tests and ob- 
viously cannot state the results of tests not 
yet performed or published, we predict that 
further testing would only confirm the re- 
sults of PG 15699 and PG 17103 and our in- 
terpretation thereof. 

An accepted principle of good product de- 
sign is “fail safe.” That is, if a failure does 
occur, a back-up mode shall be available to 
the product user. Thus, if a car rolls over 
nothing except catastrophic destruction of 
the vehicle and probably death or serious in- 
jury to the occupants can occur. But if the 
car spins out of an emergency situation in- 
stead of rolling over, this “fail safe” per- 
formance characteristic at least offers the oc- 
cupant the chance of no injury at all if there 
is room, as there often is on today’s highways, 
for the spin to run its course. Furthermore, 
the very fact that the car’s wheels are still 
on the pavement offers the driver at least the 
opportunity for him to attempt to regain 
control of the car if he can by pointing the 
front wheels in the skid direction. If success- 
ful, and again this depends on available 
area, then the car may be driven away from 
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the near accident with ashen gray occupants 
the only result of the incident. 

On the other hand, after the wheels leave 
the surface in the rollover, the driver can 
never regain control of his vehicle. That op- 
portunity is denied him perhaps forever. 

The chance for a safe spin out, the oppor- 
tunity to regain control, and the reduction 
of injury if the upright spinning vehicle 
strikes an obstacle after dissipating some of 
its speed, are all provided in a vehicle that 
spins instead of rolls in an applicable emer- 
gency situation. Successful resistance to roll- 
over on flat pavement is well within the 
state of the art for passenger cars, and has 
been for the last 20 years. Therefore, the 
criterion of spin out instead of rollover is 
valid and in its application to the Corvair 
has been too long delayed. In our opinion 
there is no convincing argument to the con- 
trary. 

Question 11. Does degradation of individual 
parts with age affect the rollover tendency 
of the Corvair? 

Answer. Several types of degradation might 
occur, Tires and suspension bushings may 
deteriorate but their effects on rollover ten- 
dencies are unknown. The effect, if any, of 
shock absorber deterioration will be detri- 
mental. Coil spring sag will reduce pivot point 
height and should therefore reduce the roll- 
over tendency. In summary, we believe that 
the degradation of the various suspension 
components would probably have little net 
effect on the rollover characteristics of the 
Corvair. 

ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT BY ALBERT G. FONDA 
AND DIMITRY B. SERGAY 


Including a revised answer to question 12 
and adding questions 13 and 14. 

Question 12. Based on your engineering ex- 
pertise and the newly revealed technical 
data in PG 17103 and PG 15699, do you be- 
lieve that the 1960-63 Corvairs should be re- 
called by the manufacturer and retrofitted to 


reduce rollover tendency? 

Answer. Yes, because many lives and much 
pain and suffering, can be saved for which 
there can be no real compensation, can be 


prevented by eliminating the increased 
probability of occurance of the single car 
rollover accident that is induced by the 60-63 
Corvair design. In addition, it can be shown 
that the total cost of the retrofit campaign is 
far less than the prospected economic losses 
of future earnings of passengers and drivers, 
adults and children, that will be killed or in- 
capacitated if these rollover accidents are not 
precluded by the proposed retrofit. 

The economic value of a saved life is cal- 
culated on the basis of one half of an average 
working career duration (40 years from age 
25 to retirement at 65) at average earnings 
of $8,000 a year, of $160,000 per fatality or 
permanent crippling. This conservative esti- 
mate deliberately omits any property dam- 
age, medical expense or compensation for 
pain and suffering or any effect of the in- 
evitable increase in real earnings in future 
years. 

Since there are approximately about 600,- 
000 ‘60-63 Corvairs still in use, the retrofit 
campaign is estimated to cost $12,000,000 at 
$20 per car. Thus the campaign is “paid for” 
if only 75 lives are saved. ($12,000,000 divided 
by $160,000 equals 75) 

A fairly accurate, but not precise, estimate 
of the number of roll-over accidents that 
would be precluded by proposed Corvair 
retrofit campaign can be based on Corvair 
experience to 1971. This would yield the 
single car rollover accident rate. Projecting 
that rate on the total car years of use fore- 
cast to occur during the future useful life of 
the current fleet of ’60-’63 Corvairs, yields 
the estimate. Dollar benefits are ratioed to the 
estimated number of preventable accidents. 

State and federal accident statistics do not 
permit effective identification of single car 
Corvair rollover accidents, where the design 
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of the car is the direct cause of the accident, 
because detailed information is not available 
to support such a judgment, It is expected 
that Corvairs as a class of cars will not ex- 
hibit statistically significant differences in 
overall accident rates when compared to 
other cars of more conventional design. After 
all, approximately one fourth of all cars made 
are involved in serious accidents during their 
existence. (per Nader) Thus, in any one year, 
for a median car life, as scrappage of about 8 
years, only 1.57 cars per hundred, will be 
involved in a serious accident. However, a 
usable estimate for Corvair rollover acci- 
dents can be obtained from Corvairs in use 
data projected from data for all cars in use 
by model year published by R. I. Polk and 
from the number of law suits filed against 
the Corvair design as a causative factor for 
some single car rollover accidents, it has 
only succeeded in convincing the courts of 
this position by suppressing PG 17103 and 
similar reports. Therefore it is our judgment 
based on a study of PG 17103 that the num- 
ber of such suits filed (reported to be 300 
up to the end of 1966, or until the trial 
attorneys as a group appear to have recog- 
nized the futility of additional litigation in 
the face of GM's success in the courts) are a 
fair and considered indictment of the '60-'63 
Corvair design. Furthermore, it is our judg- 
ment that the cases actually filed are only 
about one fifth of the number of accidents 
where Corvair rollover tendency (in emer- 
gency maneuvering) contributed to cause 
but which, for various reasons such as con- 
tributory negligence, inadequate witnesses, 
full coverage of loss and the like, were not 
deemed litigable by consulted attorneys or 
not even reviewed by competent technical 
experts or lawyers. Thus the 300 sults repre- 
sent, in our judgment at least 1500 rollover 
accidents which occurred from 1960 to the 
end of 1966. During this period the '60-'63 
Corvairs accumulated 5,491,000 car years of 
usage. The rollover rate is thus one accident 
per 3,660 car years. (5,491,000 divided by 
1500) This is quite low in comparison with 
the overall serious accident rate for all cars 
of 64 car years per accident. The rollover 
occurs about 1/60th as often. That is why 
Corvair rollover statistics will (as GM fully 
realizes) not demonstrate alarming trends 
compared to the rest of the car population, 
but that is small comfort to a victim of this 
unfortunately designed automobile. (And in 
determining liability for product failures, 
rarity of event is irrelevant and identifiable 
direct causal phenomena are relevant.) 

This rollover rate is applicable to the cur- 
rent fleet of '60—'63 Corvairs and will apply 
throughout the remaining useful life of the 
cars. If the cars are not retrofitted this year, 
then the 1,182,000 car years of usage re- 
maining (from beginning of 1972 and be- 
cause the campaign cannot be accomplished 
instantly) to the end of 1980 will probably 
result in 324 serious rollover accidents, At a 
conservative estimate of one half of career 
earnings lost per accident, the 324 accidents 
will cost $51,600,000. (not to mention prop- 
erty damage, pain or suffering, ad infinitum.) 
Since there are currently 600,000 '60—’63 Cor- 
vairs in existence, the retrofit campaign will 
cost about $20.00 per car. The benefit/cost 
ratio is thus 4 to 1. Isn't it worth doing to 
save the lives and injuries without recourse 
to cold calculations to support a humani- 
tarian act? 

Question 13. How many accidents or seri- 
ous rollovers resulting in significant losses 
due to death or incapacitating injury (tem- 
porary or permanent) would have been pre- 
vented from 1967 to 1970 (inclusive) if GM 
had recalled ’60—'63 Corvairs still in operation 
in 1967 and had corrected their rollover char- 
acteristics by retrofitting anti roll bars to the 
front suspension and/or by installing any 
other effective “fix” for the problem? 

Answer. Based on the same methodology 
used to answer question no. 12, above, a 
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recall and retrofit campaign on all existing 
1960-63 Corvairs executed in 1967, we esti- 
mate that —904 single car rollover accidents 
of significant severity would have been pre- 
cluded between 1967 and 1970, inclusively. 
The Corvair fleet accumulated 3,211,000 car 
years during that time period and the same 
estimated frequency of rollover accidents per 
3,660 car years was used to make this esti- 
mate. 

The fleet numbered — 1,000,000 cars in 1967 
and at a nominal cost of $20 per car, the 
campaign would have cost $20,000,000. The 
total loss of life time earnings at one half 
fatality per accident and one half earning 
lost per fatality is estimated to be $145,- 
000,000, Thus the benefit/cost ratio for fixing 
the fleet in 1967 and accumulated benefits 
from 1967 to 1970, results in a b/c ratio of 
about 7/1. 

Question 14. Don't you think that all the 
publicity about Corvair handling and control 
problems will prevent those 324 accidents in 
the future anyway because the drivers now 
know better? 

Answer. How does publicity, starting in 
1963 when some young drivers, just now 
licensed for the first time in their lives, were 
eight years old affect those who don’t read 
the papers, those who do not remember what 
they heard ten years ago on a television pro- 
gram, and those who scoff because they don’t 
understand technical matters at any level? 
Furthermore it should be understood that 
the single car rollover accident occurs most 
often in a rapidly deteriorating emergency 
situation. Only professional racing drivers 
can remember numerous avoidance maneu- 
vers and the car’s ability to execute them and 
then select the precisely correct course of 
action in each situation. Average citizen 
drivers will not be able to use this informa- 
tion when they are thrust, through no bad 
judgment or action on their part, into an 
unexpected quick maneuver which may re- 
sult in collision avoidance at the cost of a 
single car rollover accident. It is not realistic 
to rely on casual absorption of sporadic pub- 
licity to increase drivers ability to handle 
the Corvair, especially when the manufac- 
turer bitterly and adamantly denies the va- 
lidity of such information whenever it 
appears. 

JULY 8, 1971. 
Hon. BERNARD S. JEFFERSON, 
Superior Court of Los Angeles Court, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR JUDGE JEFFERSON: AS you are prob- 
ably aware, when you rendered your deci- 
sion in Drummond v. General Motors Cor- 
poration in July 1966, General Motors pro- 
ceeded to give your opinion a mass distribu- 
tion to their commerical outlets and political 
agencies surpassed only by their routine pro- 
motional literature. Thus they made your 
opinion an imprimatur in every subsequent 
debate over the handling safety of the Cor- 
vair automobile. 

Last September we forwarded to Secretary 
of Transportation Volpe. information we had 
received which contained certain evidence 
General Motors had suppressed about the 
1960-1963 Corvair. That evidence contradicts 
the public positions GM has taken on the 
early Corvair; that is, their claims that the 
Corvair is controllable to the same degree 
as “all passenger cars of the same period” 
and the 1964 changes represented nothing 
more than “a step in the normal process of 
product improvement.” 

That letter to Secretary Volpe said: 

“Pertinent to this suppression of data 
damaging to the Corvair and the public state- 
ment and testimony, that all was well with 
the vehicle, are the company’s tactics of at- 
trition and judicial manipulation. In a ma- 
jor Corvair trial, GM’s presentation misled 
the California judge, Bernard Jefferson, into 
writing a lengthy opinion concluding that 
the Corvair design was not unsafely designed. 
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Having obtained such a decision, GM pro- 
ceeded to transform it into a promotion and 
in an obscene gesture perhaps unheard of 
in corporate legal history, initiated its dis- 
tribution to its Chevrolet dealers, state and 
federal legislators and other influential re- 
cipients including judges.” 

Not surprisingly, General Motors’ Presi- 
dent, Edward N. Cole’s response on Septem- 
ber 7, 1970 to Secretary Volpe, reiterated your 
opinion. In the face of new evidence, such 
as the listing of specific General Motors’ prov- 
ing ground reports showing Corvair roll- 
over at speeds under 35 mph, Mr. Cole falsely 
described the intention of these tests (which 
is discussed in the attached letter to Sen- 
ator Ribicoff), and also enclosed what he 
considered to be the most important court 
decision on Corvair: your own. His reliance 
on that decision, which we believe was ob- 
tained by fraud (since your Court did not 
see those test results), is seen in Mr. Cole's 
statement: 

“I am taking the liberty of forwarding to 
you with this letter a copy of the compre- 
hensive opinion of Judge Bernard S. Jeffer- 
son, rendered July 29, 1966, which was re- 
ferred to and attacked by Mr. Nader in his 
letter. After a three-month trial, in this com- 
prehensive opinion setting out the basis of 
his decision, Judge Jefferson concluded that: 
“The Corvair automobile of the 1960 
through 1963 variety is not defectively de- 
signed nor a defective product.’ ” 

Thereafter, when faced with newer, more 
specific charges and presentation of more 
conclusive evidence, GM has relied on its 
court decisions. After Douglas Toms, director 
of the National Highway Safety Bureau, said 
there is some merit in the charges of Corvair 
roll over, GM again said, ‘“ ‘It [the Corvair] 
has been defended successfully in court.’” 
(Wall Street Journal. Nov. 25. 1970.) 

Just recently, new evidence was presented 
by George Caramanna, formerly a GM senior 
design and development technician who 
helped build the test Corvair, and who also 
described the roll over propensity of the '60— 
*63 Corvairs. This evidence documented how 
in preparing vehicle test runs to be shown 
in courtroom defenses, Mr. Caramanna had 
to assiduously avoid those “normal” reactions 
of the “ordinary driver ... to hit his brakes 
or back off on the gas,” once the car begins 
to slip in a turn. As Mr. Caramanna said: 

“That’s the worst thing you can do, be- 
cause the rear end lifts up and the wheels 
lose their grip on the road. 

“If the car has any lateral acceleration 
when you do that, from a skid or a gust of 
wind or if you jerk the steering wheel, you're 
gonna roll that vehicle. 

“It doesn’t have to be at a high speed. It 
can happen at 30 m.p.h. or even less in a 
sharp turn,” (Los Angeles Times, May 28, 
1971, section 1.) 

Again GM responded by saying: 

“Allegations of improper design of the 
1960-63 Corvair . . . have been refuted on a 
number of occasions in the courtroom follow- 
ing the examination and cross-examination 
of qualified witnesses,” (Washington Post, 
May 30, 1971, F1.) 

And again, after a new documented anal- 
ysis was presented by Harley Copp, presently 
director of Ford's engineering and technical 
service, and the designer of Ford’s Falcon, 
that the GM description of the Corvair’s be- 
havior as comparable to other American cars, 
was a “flagrant violation of fact”, GM re- 
sponded by saying that: “Copp’s statements 
last week were just a rehash of charges made 
during court suits later decided in GM’s 
favor.” (Detroit News, June 8, 1971, 6c) We 
believe you will find Mr. Copp’s letter to 
Senator Magnuson far from a rehash. 

Thus the need to look more closely at the 
Drummond v. GM decision is compelling. In 
the course of that 70-page opinion, you 
present a number of statements, conclusions, 
and brief summaries of the evidence received 
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in the course of that trial. Since GM pur- 
chased the courtroom transcripts and no file 
copies are easily available, your opinion 
stands as the best available evidence as to 
exactly what evidence was used to defend the 
Corvair. The essence of our concern here is 
that your long and carefully prepared opin- 
ion shows several critical conclusions which 
we believe would have been different if the 
Olley material, other facts, and the relevant 
roll over tests had been available to your 
Court. Although we do not have the trial 
transcript pages to prove that GM denied 
the existence of such roll over tests in this 
case, we do know that GM made those denials 
elsewhere in one California court in 1965 and 
have included portions of that denial for 
your review. The record preserved in your 
opinion shows serious discrepancies between 
what evidence GM presented to you, and 
what their heretofore secret records now 
reveal. 

Listed below are several parts of your 
Drummond opinion in which you either 
make conclusions or indicate what did occur 
in the trial. These are followed by excerpts 
of certain secret GM documents (attached) 
which contradict much of what GM told you. 
We have also included comments as to the 
potential significance of this disparity. 

For example, at page 24 of the Drummond 
opinion, you state: 

“It is conceded by all parties that the 
1960 Corvair design was likewise employed in 
the 1961, 1962 and 1963 Corvairs. If the 1960 
Corvair is defective, so are the 1961, 1962 and 
1963 Corvairs.” 


CONFLICTING FACTS AND COMMENT 


We believe you will find that the above 
quotation summarizes what GM said about 
its Corvair and what the plaintiffs were 
thereby led to believe. The attached mate- 
rials, and those in the letter of this date to 
Senator Ribicoff, show several significant 
suspension changes in shock absorbers, rear 
Springs, and rear rebound angle were in fact 
made by GM in Corvairs before 1964—but in- 
sofar as we can tell these have never been 
revealed by GM. 

For example, the rear suspension maximum 
rebound angle, as actually measured, was 
changed in the mid-year of 1962 by over 18% 
from 11 to 9 degrees. This angle was again 
reduced another 11% to 8° in the 1963 model. 
The purpose of the shock absorber changes is 
revealed by the attached GM chart, appendix 
item +2, which states that the 1963 changes 
had “revised valving for smoother ride and 
hydraulic rebound cut-off and shorter length 
for improved ultimate stability.” (emphasis 
added) 

Other data in the Ribicoff letter show how 
the rear spring rates on the Corvair were also 
adjusted before 1964—from 580 to 436 after 
the car went into production and then later 
slightly increased to 453. The effects of such 
reductions were also not shown to your 
Court, but would tend to reduce oversteering 
tendencies, since less roll couple will be taken 
on the rear suspension, These changes reveal 
GM's knowledge and concurrence of Corvair 
instability right from the beginning model. 

Even more significantly, these changes 
show that the GM tests which were sub- 
mitted into evidence (as exhibits A-99, B-2, 
B-8, B-9, B-12 and B-13), because they were 
performed with the 1963 Corvair, were effec- 
tively deceptive because that 1963 vehicle was 
not representative of the actual stability re- 
sponse of the plaintiff’s 1960 Corvair. 

In summary, the evidence shows that the 
pre-1964 changes did not in fact cure any 
defect in the late 1961, 1962, or 1963 models; 
but the GM changes were intended to im- 
prove the vehicle and the “improved ultimate 
stability” was certainly enough to render the 
1963 model tests unrepresentative for use in 
your evaluation of the 1960 model. In addi- 
tion, the GM deception about such changes 
in the suspension system appears to be con- 
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sistent with their successful attempt to keep 
the plaintiffs from learning of the GM test 
results, such as PG 15699 and PG 17103, 
which documented the roll overs which GM 
continually denied existed. Certainly one of 
the questions which your Court should 
evaluate is how GM could assert that the 
1960-1963 models were essentially the same, 
and then not produce for the plaintiff the 
actual tests results of 1962 vehicles that 
rolled over. 

A second example of deceptive information 
apparently given to your court is illustrated 
by the sentence of your opinion which occurs 
on p. 41: 

“Mr. Olley’s opinion that the independent 
swing axle car has a tendency to roll over on 
severe turns is certainly not substantiated by 
the evidence in this case insofar as the Cor- 
vair automobile is concerned. It may or may 
not roll over when out of control. (emphasis 
added) 

FACTS 

The attached GM Proving Ground tests, 
P.G. 15699, P.G. 17103 and portions of P.G. 
11106 of June 1959, all illustrate that the 
1960-1963 Corvair did in fact roll over with 
predictable regularity when exposed to a J- 
turn at the GM test tracks. And these roll 
overs occurred not at the 60 mph which you 
concluded the plaintiff in Drummond was 
proceeding, but at speeds under 35 mph. 

The more important questions are how 
GM not to produce P.G. 15699 and 
P.G. 17103 for that trial, and produced only 
the movies but not the text of P.G. 11106, 
and what is to be done about this contempt 
for the Court. (These movies of P.G. 11106 
would of course illustrate little if anything 
about a Corvair defect since they contained 
no information about the speed of the ve- 
hicle, its components etc.) Clearly, your 
Court was entitled to the text of P.G. 11106. 

The importance of these Proving Ground 
tests is seen at later pages of your opinion, 
pages 60-70, where you discuss the relation 
between the lateral acceleration of the 1960 
Corvair and the rise in oversteer, and ex- 
plicitly reject the plaintiff's reliance on the 
theory of the Olley patent le. that some 
normal transient driving experiences could 
give rise to lateral forces sufficient to cause 
spin out and roll over, You concluded that 
since the plaintiff had produced no evidence 
in support of their interpretation of Olley’s 
theory and since Olley had not supplied this 
data in his patent, you determined that 4 
“severe turn is any turn which produces high 
lateral acceleration approaching the car’s 
limit of control,” and rejected Olley’s opin- 
ion that the Corvair “has a tendency to roll 
over on severe turns.” 

From that point, your opinion draws con- 
clusions about the speed which the plaintiff 
must have been traveling in order to evoke 
the high lateral forces which caused his ve- 
hicle to go out of control. 

We submit that if you had seen P.G. tests 
11106, 15699, 17103, the 1961 Olley memoran- 
dum and other similar data possessed by 
GM, but withheld from your Court, you 
would have seen these transient tests reveal 
that the 1960-1963 Corvair has a truly dif- 
ferent reaction (than other American cars) 
when exposed to transient maneuvers. More 
importantly, your analysis, critical to the 
issue of liability, as seen on p. 86, could have 
been concluded only without knowledge of 
the tests showing Corvair roll over at less 
than 35 mph (while the standard Chevrolet 
did not roll over at similar and higher 
speeds), and the 1961 Olley memorandum 
(attached as Appendix item No. 3). 

The available evidence, much of which is 
attached hereto—the 1953 Olley paper, the 
Cornell Aeronautical Research in the 1950's 
GM’s resort to tire pressure differential in 
the effort to equalize cornering coefficients 
(and the revealing language in the cryptic 
Owner’s Manual warning), the 1960 Rubly 
paper, etc.—all show that GM knew the 
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inherent instabilities in the Corvair before 
paper, etc—all show that GM knew the 
that the corrective action indicated was to 
shift more of the roll couple to the front, 
and that GM knew of methods, other than 
fiddling with tire pressures, to obtain a better 
roll couple distribution. 

Somewhere else—unless it has been de- 
stroyed—there must be technical data, min- 
utes of meetings, some evidence from which 
it can be determined what other data 
prompted GM to prescribe the tire pressure 
differential that it now would lead the public 
to believe inconsequential. Their shyness on 
the subject is understandable. Anyone who 
understands this subject knows that the 
basis for the prescribed tire pressure dif- 
ferential will also evidence GM’s knowledge 
of the instabilities in the design at a time 
before it was placed on the market. Despite 
GM’s bad memory on this matter, there are 
now records which show that the date on 
which this 73% tire pressure differential was 
decided was January 21, 1959. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The men responsible for the production 
of the 1960-63 Corvair should not be heard 
to say that this presentation is a rejection 
of American business-appropos Mr. Roche’s 
desperate response pattern. That is too 
arrogant and transparent a canard. As the 
evidence herein demonstrates, this letter is 
primarily a commentary on the men respon- 
sible for misusing GM’s resources for a pur- 
pose unworthy of American business. 

There are about 600,000 of these dan- 
gerous Corvairs still on the road. The haz- 
ards inherent in them haye undoubtedly 
been multiplied by the ravages of age, and 
because of their vintages they are driven 
increasingly by the young and the poor— 
those classes of people who are probably 
least able to spend the money for necessary 
corrections in their basic mode of trans- 
portation, Thus, every passing day presents 
the probability of more casualties in con- 
tinuing sacrifice to the careers of a group 
of men at GM who until now have suc- 
ceeded in suppressing evidence of their cal- 
lousness, As Mr. Fonda and Mr. Sergay esti- 
mated a few months ago, relying primarily 
on formal lawsuits filed against GM, these 
600,000 will probably be involved in over 
500 more maiming roll overs if they are left 
on the road; however, these rollover projec- 
tions do not fully include those incidents, 
which GM know about and chose to report 
to one Court, where the Corvair “went com- 
pletely out of control”. The-rate of these 
later incidents, from GM’s figures, shows 
that in the next few years, the 1960-63 
Corvair, if not fixed, will cause injury and 
death to thousands of additional Americans. 
Although the Corvair’s past impact cannot 
be retrieved, these men still can help save 
these lives and injuries in the future by 
coming out candidly—if they rethink their 
professional obligations to the public. It is 
now a question only of who steps forward 
first 


A public hearing by your Committee can 
assure that new deaths and injuries do not 
occur in these roll over prone vehicles. This 
should not be delayed by the Department of 
Transportation study of whether this roll 
over propensity is a defect under the 1966 
law. Another certain benefit of a public hear- 
ing will be to place before the public the 
heater defect danger which affects hundreds 
of thousands of families from the carbon 
monoxide. 

These facts must be also viewed with their 
impact on the Corvair’s relatively heavy 
2,600 Ibs., almost as heavy as some medium 
size cars, and over 40% heavier than the reg- 
ular VW. Therefore, the Corvair’s weight 
gives it a considerably greater moment of 
inertia about its roll axis, and once a roll 
begins it has greater momentum. Thus the 
Corvair with both heavy weight and high 
rear roll center has the potential to have its 
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handling stability more greatly affected by 
transient maneuvers than either the VW or 
conventionally designed vehicles with lower 
rear roll centers. 

And most importantly, the principle illus- 
trated by these phenomena would apply to 
the Drummond Corvair—even if that Corvair 
were only going 40-50 mph. As the chart on 
page 15 of the Vehicle Dynamics paper points 
out, the difference in slip angle would only 
have to be about 1.8 degrees at 50 mph in 
order for the vehicle to experience lateral 
acceleration in excess of the 0.6g. As you 
remember, even GM conceded that 0.6g can 
cause critical oversteering and usually leads 
to loss of control. 

There are at least one dozen other equally 
flagrant disparities between your summaries 
of the evidence you received in the Drum- 
mond trial, and the attached documents, 
most of which are explicated in more detail 
in the attached 32-page letter to Senator 
Ribicoff. For example, as you can see, this 
new information indicates that the state of 
the art of rear suspension design in 1958-59 
was indeed far ahead of what GM had you 
believe in Drummond. The 1953 and 1961 
Olley papers and the Caramanna testimonial 
illustrate this disparity most graphically by 
showing how other practical, not theoretical, 
experience within GM showed these dangers. 
Other material shows that knowledge of just 
how to fix the 1960-63 Corvair was indeed 
available within GM, but was rejected by 
cost-conscious motives in favor of clearly 
ineffective remedies. 

If your conclusions upon review of this 
material are what we think they must be, 
then we respectfully suggest that you exer- 
cise your power to initiate your own investi- 
gation to determine the extent to which the 
proceeding before you was distorted by sup- 
pression and perjury. In the interim we hope 
you will conclude that the evidence now 
available is at the very minimum sufficient to 
cast serious doubt on the evidence given to 
you in the Drummond trial. If so, I hope you 
will inform Secretary Volpe and Senator 
Ribicoff that pending the conclusion of your 
investigation you cannot condone General 
Motors’ continued unseemly use of you as a 
witness in its behalf. 

In any case, General Motors continues to 
use your opinion as a promotion and affidavit 
of Corvair safety. Consequently, we think you 
should be interested in the other attached 
evidence that has emerged recently which 
should have been a part of the testimony 
and evidence General Motors presented to 
you. Please find enclosed a copy of a pre- 
sentation sent this day and other material 
sent on two previous occasions to Senator 
Ribicoff. The calculated, planned strategy of 
deception and suppression of critical docu- 
ments in GM’s defense against Corvair litiga- 
tion has contaminated and subverted the 
integrity of the judicial process. It is your 
duty to reclaim the integrity of your Court, 
however belatedly. 

We look forward to your comments, and 
will be willing to provide any additional in- 
formation at our disposal. 

Sincerely, 
RALPH NADER, 
Gary SELLERS, 
Juty 8, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Executive Re- 


organization, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR RIBICorF: Pursuant to your 
request for written submissions wherever 
possible, enclosed are copies of recently ob- 
tained materials, including some heretofore 
non-public documents, From these materials 
your Committee should now be able to prove 
beyond any reasonable doubt, both the haz- 
ards in the early Corvair and the falsity of 
much of the General Motors’ sworn testimony 
to your Committee related to this subject. 
Whatever additional facts and explanations 
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are needed can certainly be resolved by a 
public hearing. 

These documents are: 

1. A history, entitled “Vehicle Dynamics 
and G.S. II Programs” dated June 16, 1964 
and prepared by Chevrolet Research and De- 
velopment, which describes among other 
things, Chevrolet’s efforts to fix the Corvair 
from 1960-64. 

2. “Corvair Steering” by General Motors’ 
legendary Maurice Olley in 1961, (which dis- 
cusses the steady state performance of the 
1961 Corvair), and concludes that even under 
very modest stresses, the differential in tire 
pressure is necessary to “save the life of the 
CORVAIR.” 

8. “Notes on Suspensions” by Maurice Ol- 
ley, dated August, 1961. 

4. “Notes on Handling Stability” by Maurice 
Olley, dated March 17, 1953. 

5. A GM document, prepared in 1965 which 
is entitled “Corvair Changes and Chassis 
Improvements.” 

6. GM Proving Ground Reports numbered 
PG15699 & PG17103—tests performed in 1962 
and 1963. 

7. Data from GM Document #000907, ap- 
parently prepared in 1965, and which shows 
the Corvair’s shock absorber changes before 
1964. i.e., changes in rear suspension maxi- 
mum rebound angle. 

8. A GM paper entitled Agenda which out- 
lines the presentation of a “Vehicle Dynamics 
Course” for GM personnel which occurred 
from June 27-29, 1966. 

9. “Vehicle Dynamics” Course, dated Janu- 
ary 20, 1966—in rough draft. 

10. A letter from Harley Copp to Senator 
Magnuson of June 3, 1971. 

These documents finally provide a fairly 
complete picture of GM’s knowledge (1) of 
the origin of the handling deficiencies which 
caused, what General Motors chooses to deli- 
cately call in document #1 above, the Cor- 
vair’s “misbehavior”, (2) of General Motor’s 
efforts to remedy these deficiencies, (3) of 
major misrepresentations General Motors has 
maintained in order to obscure from the pub- 
lic what it has known for years about the 
Corvair’s “out of control” characteristics, and 
(4) of the issues that demand further ex- 
ploration in light of what is now revealed. 

This letter was prepared so that you and 
the rest of the Senate—and the American 
public—might have a more complete picture, 
Because much of that picture’s contents is so 
shocking—we enclosed the attached docu- 
ments together with an evaluation and ex- 
plication of their importance. 


UNDERLYING ISSUE: THE FRAUD IN GM'S PUBLIC 
STATEMENTS 


Speaking of the duty to be candid and 
honest with the public, on these matters Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy said, at the Senate 
Investigative hearings of GM in 1966, “no- 
body has a greater responsibility really than 
General Motors.” (p. 1399) The attached evi- 
dence shows exactly how General Motors has 
contemptuously ignored that responsibility 
in its public and court presentations on the 
Corvair. 

For example, on May 5, 1966 James Roche 
wrote on behalf of GM and solemnly assured 
you, your Committee and the U.S. Senate: 

“Historically we have recognized that we 
bear a responsibility not only for searching 
out actual or potential defects in our auto- 
mobiles, but also for correcting these defects 
at no cost to the owner under our policy and 
warranty program. 

“Finally, when we detect a product failure 
which, in the opinion of the responsible engi- 
neering, manufacturing and service groups, 
requires a recall campaign even though the 
cars may have been in the hands of their 
owners for many months, we take steps to in- 
sure that appropriate corrections are made 
just as soon as it is physically possible. The 
moment a defect is discovered, our engineers 
set to work to find its cause. Next they deter- 
mine the proper remedy, design any parts 
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that may be necessary and change produc- 
tion techniques that may be involved. If new 
parts are required for the correction, they are 
sent to the field as soon as they can be fabri- 
cated.” 

And, of course, since September 1966, Fed- 
eral law has required notification of such de- 
fects to owners and users. 

As to the more precise issue of the safety 
of the Corvair for the past ten years, despite 
widespread public clamor about the unsafe 
handling of the early Corvair and an ever- 
mounting toll in resulting injuries and 
deaths, General Motors has persisted in the 
public position that the 1960-1963 Corvair 
is controllable to the same extent as “all pas- 
senger cars of the same period”, and that the 
changes made in 1964 were nothing more 
than “a step in the normal process of prod- 
uct improvement.” (p. 1562) At other points 
GM officials have asserted that they have 
produced “all” the evidence for the courts, 
and that “they know” the Corvair was a 
“safe” vehicle. (p. 1558 & 1447). In summary, 
GM has said they know of no evidence of an 
unsafe quality in the Corvair, and anything 
they observed as a problem could not be fixed 
until 1964. 

Those who have taken issue with GM’s po- 
sition have been ridiculed and fought in 
courts as General Motors has publicly ac- 
cused them of conducting a “vendetta” and 
of issuing “false and vitriolic statements” 
with the ulterior motive of destroying the 
confidence of its customers and the public 
in GM. (GM Press Release of October 25, 
1970 and Edward Cole letter of September 7, 
1970). 

Moreover, when a few secret GM proving 
ground reports were first revealed to the 
public in the fall of 1970, the President of 
GM, sent a letter of September 7th to Sec- 
retary of Transportation, John A. Volpe, in 
which he said that such test results were 
hardly typical of the Corvair since the Cor- 
vairs in these tests “were especially equipped 
with experimental parts, [and] were inten- 
tionally overturned by . . . violent 
maneuvers....” 

FACTS 


The above GM assertions are at complete 
variance with the attached GM reports and 
records. For example, one of the enclosed doc- 
uments from General Motors’s own records is 
their history of Corvair problems, This docu- 
ment reveals, in its own words, that in Jan- 
uary, 1960, a “more or less informal” in fact, 
undisclosed program was initiated to eval- 
uate the “out of control” characteristics of 
the Corvair. The results of that clandestine 
program, implemented in the 1964 and 1965 
model changes, constitute irrefutable proof 
of the fraud in General Motors’ continued 
public refusal to acknowledge the existence 
of and causes for hazardous instabilities in 
the 1960-63 Corvairs, This secret history of 
General Motors’ Corvair program says that: 
“in January 1960” a program was initiated 
to evaluate the “out of control” characteris- 
tics of the Corvair and that: 

Experiments with roll couple distribution 
suspension configurations, etc., indicated 
that the jacking characteristics consequent 
to the swing axle and roll couple distribution 
was responsible for the misbehavior. A Cor- 
vair with a single leaf transverse rear spring 
and front stabilizer was built and demon- 
strated shortly thereafter. (p. 11) 

In short, even the single leaf spring was 
fully developed “shortly” after 1960. Despite 
these facts, on March 22, 1966 Mr. Roche 
submitted for your Committee’s record, on 
behalf of General Motors, a deceptive presen- 
tation prepared by his subordinates that 
stated that the 1964 and 1965 changes to the 
Corvair were made only in the “normal proc- 
ess of product development,” and also 
equated the 1960-1963 Corvair controllability 
with “all American passenger cars of that 
date.” Since he told the Committee he had 
looked thoroughly into the matter before 
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that testimony, Mr. Roche, or the authors 
of his presentation, must have known what 
one of GM's secret records said—that some 
years before GM had concluded that the Cor- 
vair was not only different from other cars 
but that “the jacking characteristics conse- 
quent to the swing axle and roll couple dis- 
tribution was responsible for the [Corvair’s] 
misbehavior.” (See attached “Vehicle Dy- 
namics” etc.) The only other explanation for 
this deceptive testimony was of willful in- 
subordination from Mr. Cole on down. For 
example, even though the GM engineer re- 
sponsible for the Corvair suspension, Charles 
Rubly, had admitted in a scientific paper 
that in 1958-1959 the foremost consideration 
in deciding how to attempt to find stability 
for the Corvair was cost, not feasibility; the 
attached documents show the details of this 
decision and its effects. GM officials refused 
to incorporate the front stabilizer bar and 
transverse leaf springs (to substantially cor- 
rect the Corvair’s instability) even though 
these corrective changes were known and de- 
veloped in 1959, were later offered to Cor- 
vair owners at a higher priced option (RPO 
696) . Moreover, the revelations of Mr. George 
Caramanna, a GM technician who worked on 
the original Corvair, substantiate the case 
that it was originally designed and tested 
with the front stabilizer bar but the bar was 
removed from production models. Both the 
front stabilizer bar and the: transverse leaf 
spring were begrudgingly adopted for the 
1964 model Corvair, but only after the fail- 
ure of numerous lower-cost corrective at- 
tempts. Indeed, there are now witnesses such 
as Mr. Caramanna, who are available to say 
that they knew that the single leaf trans- 
verse spring (finally used in the 1964 Cor- 
vair) was actually the same development im- 
plemented two years earlier in the 1962 
Chevy II. In part, these refusals of a few GM 
Officials to put the 1964-type changes on the 
1959 Corvair led to putting the burden on 
the Corvair owner tc maintain 73% more 
steed in the rear tires than in the front 

The attached documents, particularly the 
Research and Development paper of June 
1964, and the memoranda of Maurice Olley 
written in 1953 and 1961, reveal the root 
cause and the nature of the defect in the 
Corvair. The 1953 Olley memo actually sug- 
gests the precise corrective action which was 
eventually taken by Chevrolet over 10 years 
later. The second Olley memo of 1961 shows 
that even after the solution was clearly out- 
lined to GM officials a second time, these few 
men went ahead to produce well over one- 
half million more of the 1962-63 model Cor- 
vairs, and failed to warn their customers of 
these well-understood dangers. 

What also is now revealed is Mr. Cole’s 
misrepresentations to the U.S. Government 
and to your Committee in 1970 regarding 
P.G. Reports No. 15699 and 17103. For exam- 
ple, in these two test reports we see the 
results of a series of tests run in May and 
June of 1962 (PG 15699) and November, 
1962, March, April, May, 1963 (PG 17103). 
When the subject of these Corvair rollover 
tests arose last September, Mr. Cole told the 
public that: 

“These were reports of engineering devel- 
opment tests in which Corvairs, specially 
equipped with experimental parts, were in- 
tentionally overturned by experienced driv- 
ers using violent maneuvers designed to 
overturn them. The purpose of the tests was 
to evaluate the experimental parts as to their 
effect upon the handling characteristics of 
the Corvair.” 

This flatly erroneous characterization of 
these reports deserves close comparison with 
the documents themselves, The discrepancy 
between what Mr. Cole described, and the 
actual reports offers a splendid example of 
the Kinds of distortions that, unchallenged 
and not subject to cross-examination, GM 
engages in regularly. 
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The actual text of P.G. test report 15699 
said that it involved: 

“A series of vehicle rollover tests to de- 
termine the roll stability characteristics of 
ten different modifications to the suspension 
system of a 1962 Corvair ‘700’ series, 4-door 
sedan,” and “Comparative tests were also 
conducted with a 1961 Chevrolet, 4-door 
sedan, This vehicle had no modification to 
the suspension system.” (p. 2) 

Tests were run on ten types of Corvair 
suspension modifications designed to limit 
the maximum rear axle movement in re- 
bound, Nine vehicles rolled when subjected 
to a J-turn maneuver at speeds under 25 
mph. Of the one that did not roll over, the 
P.G. Report says: “The suspension system 
that appeared to be the most stable [Test 
No, 3] used production components except- 
ing for the rear shock absorbers which were 
of the hydraulic rebound cut off type with 
0.5 inch spacer blocks.” As suspension engi- 
neers will testify, these changes were all 
designed by the best GM engineers to in- 
crease the Corvair's stability, and cannot 
now fairly be characterized by Mr. Cole as 
experimental parts which would make the 
Corvair less stable. As to the runs done for 
comparison’s sake on the 1961 Chevrolet, the 
PG Report said: “Eight trial runs were made 
with instrumentation and two were made 
without maneuverability handicap of the 
instrument cables and instrument van. (Fig- 
ure 14). No roll-overs were experienced in 
these 10 runs.” (p. 5) 

Mr. Cole obviously overlooked this aspect 
of PG 15699 and what it implies about the 
stability of the Corvairs that overturned in 
what he calls “violent maneuvers”, since 
these same “violent maneuvers” failed to 
roll a standard Chevrolet. This aspect of this 
test also rebuts GM’s 1966 testimony that 
the controllability of the 1960-63 Corvairs 
were comparable to “all American passenger 
cars of that date.” 

The text of the final report of P.G. 17103 
also reveals the error of Mr. Cole’s state- 
ment to the public, The text said the test 
purpose was: “to evaluate and determine 
the dynamic stability characteristics on the 
Chevrolet Corvair with various shock ab- 
sorbers and suspension configurations.” The 
test results were summarized by the PG Re- 
port language—language which itself refutes 
Mr. Cole’s explanation that these Corvair 
tests were atypical because the Corvairs were 
“specially equipped with experimental parts” 
and were “intentionally overturned .. . using 
violent maneuvers designed to overturn 
them.” As the test itself said in its Results 
and Conclusion section at page 1: 

“These tests showed that the dynamic 
stability of the current production 1963 Cor- 
vair was not substantially improved through 
practical modification to shock absorber de- 
sign and configuration. A „test phase which 
incorporated a pair of high speed movie cam- 
eras mounted on outriggers to the rear of the 
car, showed that this change in the weight 
distribution prevented the car from over- 
turning during these maneuvers. 

“A 1964 prototype suspension installed in 
the car made the dynamic stability charac- 
teristics acceptable for several different test 
conditions. The last run of the series was an 
abnormally severe maneuver from a super 
elevated surface to a level surface and caused 
the car to overturn.” 

Thus this GM test report also disposes of 
Mr. Cole’s September 1970 assertion that the 
GM tests themselves were a situation in 
which experimentally equipped cars “were 
intentionally overturned by experienced 
drivers using violent maneuvers designed to 
overturn them.” Instead, you can see that 
the GM tests were seeking configurations 
with “acceptable” dynamic stability charac- 
teristics (non-rolling) in the different test 
conditions. Also, as the test said, the 1964 
prototype suspension “made the dynamic 
Stability characteristics acceptable for sev- 
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eral different test runs.” In fact, when the 
rolling of the 1964 prototype occurred in the 
last run, the test report explained that by 
stressing that “an abnormally severe maneu- 
ver,” had been i..volved. In short, the ear- 
lier test runs were not that severe. 


CONCLUSION AS TO THE CREDIBILITY OF GM'S 
PRESENT MANAGEMENT 


Putting aside Mr. Cole’s misdescription of 
these test reports, they (together with 1959 
tests such as PG 11106 which showed rollover 
even then) unarguably demonstrate that 
GM officials recognized and knew that the 
Corvair was so unlike other American cars 
that they were spending large sums to de- 
velop a “fix” which would not clearly reveal 
their original error a d would not involve 
the easily available but earlier rejected rem- 
edies of the front stabilizer bar and trans- 
verse leaf springs. These remedies—which, 
according to available witnesses, would have 
cost GM less than twenty dollars per Cor- 
vair—were apparently considered too expen- 
sive for a vehicle which was still trying to 
compete with the less costly Falcon and the 
Valiant. Thus, even twenty dollars was too 
great a price to correct a danger which these 
few men had privately described as the Cor- 
vair’s “misbehavior.” 

We believe the clear inaccuracy of the GM 
assertions about the Corvair reveals how lit- 
tle GM thinks of the public, the Govern- 
ment, and the U.S. Senate. What stands re- 
vealed by these actions of a few GM execu- 
tives makes a mockery of Edward N. Coles’ 
pious protestations last fall that “GM and 
its executives have been faithful to their 
public trust.” What stands revealed is a sor- 
did story of how a very few General Motors’ 
executives misused the vast resources of that 
organization to hide their mistakes and thus 
serve their personal interests in self-en- 
trenchment and eventual advancement, even 
though this meant unjustified uses of the 
stockholder’s money, violation of GM's ac- 
knowledged duty to the public, and most im- 
portantly, preventable injuries and fatali- 
ties to uncounted innocent people who had 
put their faith in the GM “Mark of Excel- 
lence.” 

The balance of this letter contains a 
chronological explication of the details of 
the decision-making within GM with ref- 
erence to the Corvair, revealed by the at- 
tached documents, 

The years 1950-1958: 

FIRST ISSUE: DID GENERAL MOTORS OFFICIALS 
LEARN, BEFORE THE CORVAIR’S PRODUCTION, OF 
THE EXISTENCE OF ITS UNUSUAL SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY TO SPIN OUT OR ROLL OVER? 


Background 


The preeminent engineer in the field of 
vehicle handling, General Motors’ Maurice 
Olley, warned General Motors repeatedly in 
his public writing of the hazards in the roll 
couple distribution associated with rear en- 
gine designs. He also warned of the added 
disadvantages in rear swing axles. What has 
been unknown up to this time is what he 
said and did privately. 

We now know that GM engineers, includ- 
ing Olley, developed a light weight rear en- 
gine car in the late 1930's, but that it had 
“pronounced oversteering’’ which was even- 
tually balanced by creating a 16 pound tire 
pressure differential (19/35 psi), or by using 
400 pounds of sand in the nose, or by using 
one inch larger rear tires. Finally, however, 
the car was fitted with a front anti-roll bar 
and de Dion rear suspension, which gave it 
better rear cornering power—particularly 
with a 23/33 psi tire presure differential. 

One of the recently acquired documents 
shows that at least as early as 1953, GM's 
Maurice Olley wrote a GM memorandum 
(attached as item 4) to men such as E. N. 
Cole, C. M. Rubly and K. Hansen, all of 
whom were to play prominent roles in de- 
veloping the Corvair, about the hazards in 
the roll couple distribution that was to be 
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expected in a rear engine vehicle.’ Mr. Olley 
was the “senior statesman” at General Mo- 
tors on such matters. His papers on “Sus- 
pension and Handling” date back to at least 
1937. When in 1953 he wrote to other engi- 
neers that the effects of the roll couple dis- 
tribution associated with a rear engine de- 
sign might be alleviated by increasing the 
amount of roll couple carried on the front 
wheels by means of a front stabilizer bar, it 
should be assumed that they listened. More- 
over, Mr. Harley Copp of the Ford Motor 
Company has recently testified that GM en- 
gineers specifically rejected, “as early as 
1946-47" the “use of the swing axle type” for 
the rear independent suspension. 

In 1953 Mr. Olley also delivered a technical 
paper, “European Postwar Cars,” containing 
& sharp critique of rear-engine automobiles 
with swing-azle suspension systems. He 
called such vehicles “a poor bargain, at least 
in the form in which they are presently 
built,” adding that they could not handle 
safely in a wind even at moderate speeds, 
despite tire pressure differential between 
front and rear. 

Also, of course, in a subsequently much 
discussed 1956 patent application, Mr. Olley 
made the following statements with refer- 
ence to a swing axle independent suspen- 
sion: 

“While this type of suspension has en- 
joyed a certain measure of success, partic- 
ularly in the relatively small vehicles pop- 
ular it. Europe, it nevertheless possesses cer- 
tain inherent disadvantages which have 
thus far prevented widespread acceptance. In 
particular, the ordinary swing axle, under 
severe lateral forces produced by cornering, 
tends to lift the rear end of the vehicle, so 
that both wheels assume severe positive 
camber positions to such an extent that the 
vehicle not only ‘oversteers’ but actually 
tends to roll over. In addition, the effect is 
non-linear and increases suddently in a se- 
vere turn, thus presenting potentially dan- 
gerous vehicle handling characteristics.” * 


GM’S REFUSAL TO ADMIT KNOWLEDGE—THEIR 
COURTROOM DENIALS 


When the design of the original Corvair 
came under fire from injured parties, these 
parties attempted to show that Mr. Olley 
had warned GM. In response, General Mo- 
tors has tried to put a great deal of distance 
between itself and the relevant engineering 
opinions of Maurice Olley, by testifying 
about the Olley papers and opinions as if 
they were interesting only as historical rel- 
ics, applicable only in the days when cars 
were narrow, high, stiffly sprung and running 
on tires not as good as those available when 
the Corvair was designed. 

Clear examples of GM’s duplicity as to their 
early knowledge are found in their court- 
room denials of knowledge of the dangers in 
the Corvair—and their denial in court of the 
existence of such memoranda, tests, or the 
knowledge these would have given them, For 
example, after the 1960-63 Corvairs were in- 
volved in accidents in which the driver ex- 
perienced as “unexpected response” or “loss 
of control” of the vehicle—(the very dangers 
which Mr. Olley had predicted in the above 
1956 patent application for safer swing axle 
vehicles of this type), the victims of Cor- 
vair accidents tried repeatedly, in courts 
across the country, to ascertain whether Mr. 
Olley or GM had found (but not used) a 
means of correcting this control or response 
problem before or while it produced the 
1960-63 Corvairs. In attempting to show 
GM’s knowledge, the victims obtained court 
orders to see all relevant GM “memoranda, 
tests, etc.” on this subject. These orders cer- 
tainly should have required GM to produce 
some of the attached Olley papers; however, 
no such candor was practiced by GM. 

For example, in the Collins v. GM trial, 
GM was required on June 11, 1965 by the 
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Superior Court of California, Santa Clara 
County, to produce for the plaintiff: “any 
tests, studies, reports, movies, photographs, 
and other documents pertaining to... 
General Motors Proving Ground Tests of sta- 
bility and handling characteristics of Corvair 
prototype, Corvair pre-production and 1960 
Corvair.” 

The 1953 and 1961 Olley decuments were 
not produced in response to that subpoena 
although the 1961 documents are based on 
stability and handling (steering) informa- 
tion and the Corvair Steering document spe- 
cifically discusses the 1960 and 1961 Corvair. 

The particular value to the plaintiffs’ of 
Mr. Olley’s 1953 paper to these GM executives 
would have been to show that he warned 
these executives of the inherent handling 
problems in rear engine cars and the possi- 
bility of alleviating them by increasing the 
roll couple carried by the front wheels. Olley 
had said in that paper at page 12: 

“Rear engine cars, with a 35-65 weight 
distribution, are virtually unmanageable in 
a wind, unless fitted with twin tires at the 
rear. The same statement applies to trucks 
and busses with a similar weight distribution 
unless these are fitted with twin rear tires. 
This was explained on a basis of over and 
understeer (Figure II), but this does not 
fully account for the extremely light steering 
feel of rear-engine cars. It appears that the 
handling of rear engine cars might be im- 
provide by fitting a front stabilizer so as to 
increase the feel of the road. Such a sta- 
bilizer is limited however by consideration 
of lifting the inside front wheel off the 
ground on a hard turn.” (emphasis added) 

In summary, over five years before the 
Corvair was developed a few GM officials were 
put on notice of this danger but did not 
adopt these necessary precautions when they 
designed and produced their Corvair. 

In later court cases, when plaintiffs were 
denied access to, or even acknowledgement 
of, the secret Olley documents, these Corvair 
victims then tried to show GM’s knowledge 
of these dangers by referring to the public 
Olley statements (on the same general prob- 
lem) which he made in his 1956 patent ap- 
plication and elsewhere. In reply to this evi- 
dence, GM witnesses maintained in numercus 
ways, that even the publicly available Olley 
warnings (in published papers and in patent 
applications) were either based on outmoded 
concepts, were irrelevant or inaccurate. 
Indeed, when asked to testify about Olley’s 
public comments, GM witnesses were appar- 
ently confident enough of support in sup- 
pressing the secret Olley memos that they 
demeaned and rebutted his less damning 
and less specific public conclusions. 

As an example of how some GM employees 
suppressed this Olley data, the case of Col- 
lins v. GM in California in 1965 reveals their 
basic plan and its effects. Olley’s 1956 patent 
application (and accompanying statements) 
were introduced into evidence by the plain- 
tiff in an attempt to show its relationship 
to the Corvair and the resulting danger there- 
in. The head of Chevrolet Research and De- 
velopment, Mr. Frank Winchell was then 
asked whether he agreed with Olley’s con- 
tention that: 

“In particular, the ordinary swing axle 
under severe lateral forces produced by cor- 
nering tends to lift the rear end of the vehicle 
so that both wheels assume severe positive 
camber positions to such an extent that the 
vehicle not only over-steers but actually 
tends to roll over.” 

Mr, Winchell’s incomplete and deceptive 
answer was that the Olley statement only ap- 
plied to the most unusual driving circum- 
stances. His exact words, at page 3330, were: 

“Under the circumstances that he [Olley] 
describes, that is true; under the severe 
lateral acceleration, point nine, or something 
like that, the wheels come together and the 
center of gravity raises,” 

This testimony, (by confining Olley'’s 
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statements to these conditions, of “severe 
lateral acceleration, point nine or some- 
thing like that”) stressed that only extreme 
or grossly reckless circumstances would pre- 
cipitate the oversteering danger. Contrary 
evidence, detailed in Olley’s 1961 memoran- 
dum, was never acknowledged. This evidence 
concluded that both the rise in center of 
gravity and oversteer originate in a Corvair 
around 0.3g to 0.4g, and that they grow 
rapidly after that point. Moreover, the PG 
tests such as PG11106 of June 1959, showed 
& roll over of a Corvair at 25 mph in a 
simple J turn. Even existence of this data, 
apart from the serious conclusions which can 
be drawn from it, was suppressed by GM. 
Moreover, the testimony of Mr. Winchell 
further explained away the Olley prediction 
(of oversteer followed by rollover) by pro- 
ducing other GM tests that showed that the 
Corvair was average, if not better than aver- 
age in cornering performance, and then 
stating that Olley’s predicted dangers only 
arose under conditions which were far beyond 
“the performance limit of average cars.” Mr. 
Winchell’s exact testimony, at page 3331 of 
the transcript was: 

“Now, I would agree with Mr. Olley as I 
have agreed here that under severe lateral 
acceleration far beyond the capability of the 
driver, far beyond the performance limit of 
average cars, far beyond the standards in 
which highways are designed, such things 
[oversteer possibly followed by rollover] 
exist. ...” 

A similar pattern of dishonest testimony 
was followed in the Anderson v. GM trial in 
Florida in 1965. When Mr. Winchell was asked 
his opinion of Olley’s 1956 statements about 
the dangers of the rear swing axle vehicles 
(quoted above) Mr. Winchell swiftly distin- 
guished the Olley comments from the con- 
ditions present in the 1960 Corvair. By his 
precise explication of the many differences 
between most rear engine cars and the Cor- 
vair, the “expert” witness superficially agreed 
with the Olley comment, but explained away 
its relevance by telling the court that Olley’s 
comments were based upon inapplicable en- 
gineering facts, and that while these facts 
had existed in the cars Olley had examined, 
they were not relevant to the 1960 Corvair. 

Mr. Winchell’s exact testimony demigrating 
the Olley patent was: 

“Mr, Olley is talking about cars of the 
vintage of about '52 to '54 which had a very 
short tread compared to the Corvair, a very 
high center of gravity compared to the Cor- 
vair, and narow rims, tires without the cor- 
nering power that we have now, and without 
the linear extension that we have now.” 
(p. 5218) 

CONCLUSIONS 


The above testimony, as a partial presenta- 
tion of the engineering facts, would have 
been misleading even if Mr. Olley had not 
written "Corvair Steering” which explicitly 
details the weakness of the 1961 Corvair and 
stated at one point that the 73% differential 
in tire pressure “virtually saves the life of 
the Corvair.” Given the existence and circula- 
tion of “Corvair Steering”, the 1965 court- 
room testimony more fully reveals the will- 
ingness of Mr. Winchell to deceive the court. 

In GM's attempt to minimize the impor- 
tance of Mr. Olley or his ideas, F. Winchell, 
not only disputed the quality of Olley’s 
knowledge but even denied knowledge of 
Olley’s employment by GM after his retire- 
ment about 1956. For example, during the 
Anderson v. GM trial when asked to comment 
upon Olley’s public writings and was recog- 
nized as a competent or capable person, 
Winchell said: “Mr. Olley has not been ac- 
tive or intimate with the developments since 
his retirement,” and that “[I] don’t recall 
Mr. Cole’s statement that Mr. Olley was in 
consultation [for GM] through 1960.” (p. 
4967) 

Although Olley had indeed returned to 
GM to prepare his damning 1961 memoran- 
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dum, GM found it easiest to deny these un- 
pleasant facts by denying Olley’s presence. 
Thus, in the fullest tradition of vast power 
holders, GM made the truth teller a non- 
person. 

Surely this testimony, by the then head of 
Research and Development for Chevrolet, 
creates a clear presumption of malfeasance 
or non-feasance of the grossest magnitude— 
in the absence of facts still unknown to the 
public today. Therefore, we request that if 
your review of this material comes to the 
same conclusion, you communicate this to 
Mr. James Roche or Mr. Ross Malone. 

Most importantly, the above facts show 
that GM officials knew before 1958, and were 
told again in 1961, of the dangers in a Corvair 
type vehicle. 

Also, the final redesign of the Corvair in 
1964 and 1965 vindicated Mr. Olley to an 
extent that car’t be muffied by General 
Motors’ many attempts to make Olley a non- 
person in the intervening years, i.e., when 
General Motors finally corrected the han- 
dling instabilities in the Corvair they did so 
by making changes recommended before pro- 
duction began—installing a front stabilizer 
bar (as Mr. Olley had recommended in the 
case of rear engine cars in his 1953 paper 
attached hereto), and then abandoning the 
swing axle independent rear suspension 
(which also had drawn Mr. Olley’s criticism 
in various papers and patent claims during 
the 1950's) in favor of a four-link type of 
rear suspension. 

In short, GM officials knew of the Corvair’s 
danger from the Olley studies and from ex- 
periments on foreign rear engine cars. They 
were specifically on notice of the danger 
from the rollover tests of the Corvair pro- 
totype in 1958 and 1959. 


SECOND ISSUE: COULD GM OFFICIALS HAVE IM- 
PLEMENTED SAFETY PRECAUTIONS BEFORE PRO- 
DUCING THE 1960 CORVAIR? 


The GM position 


As GM stated to the U.S. Senate in 1966, 
the suspension (safety) changes for the 
Corvair in 1964 and 1965, were introduced in 
a normal process of “product development”. 
(see p. 1452) In short GM made clear that 
such changes were always introduced as soon 
as the state of the art was developed. 


The facts 


The Olley patents and the information 
from Harley Copp, (the engineer chiefly re- 
sponsible for the competing Falcon for the 
Ford Motor Company) show that technology 
for producing a Corvair (without the dan- 
gerous qualities of the 1960-1963 models) 
was available in 1958. Indeed, the evidence 
shows that the front stabilizer bar was used 
on the prototype Corvair in 1958-1959—was 
planned for the 1960 production model Cor- 
vair, but was discarded (along with the mul- 
tiple leaf rear spring), apparently because of 
cost considerations. All this is not to say 
that the Corvair’s designers and executive 
supervisors ignored such considerations when 
they designed the Corvair. On the contrary, 
there is quite conclusive evidence that they 
knew they had a problem, that the car’s 
designers recognized the potential for trouble 
in the car’s roll couple distribution and the 
aggravation of that characterized by the 
particular swing axle rear suspension they 
had chosen, The evidence herein further 
shows that they tried to control these prob- 
lems by larger tires, wider rims and a recom- 
mended tire pressure differential; however, 
they rejected known, available alternatives 
for correcting the roll couple distribution 
primarily because of cost and in the interest 
of a softer ride. In a paper delivered to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in March, 
1960, Charles M. Rubly, Chevrolet staff engi- 
neer in charge of the Corvair suspension sys- 
tem spelled it out. Pertinent excerpts follow: 

“Engineering fully realized that with a 
weight distribution of 40% front and 60% 
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rear there was an unusual situation with re- 
gards to handling in a conventional passen- 
ger car. * * * It was then decided that a 
tire of larger size, incorporating new internal 
construction, plus a wider rim and compat- 
able suspension geometry were necessary to 
accomplish our handling objective, without 
comprising ride comfort, or adding undue 
harshness to the vehicle. * * * 15 psi (pounds 
per square inch) represents the Corvair front 
tire pressure and 26 psi represents the Cor- 
vair rear tire pressures. Note that under these 
tire pressures and at one passenger load the 
front and real tire deflections are practically 
the same. The objective was to arrive at equal 
tire deflections front and rear under riding 
conditions and equal slip angles front and 
rear during cornering. At five passenger load 
the difference in tire deflection is less than 
.1 inch. * * * Thus, in line with our original 
objective, an engineering solution to lateral 
stability has been obtained by proper design 
of tires, rims, and specified inflation pres- 
sures.” 
. + : * -e 


REAR SUSPENSION 


The swing axle independent rear suspen- 
sion (Fig. 10) is one of the most interesting 
features of the Corvair chassis. * * * This 
type of swing axle suspension is, we believe, 
unique in its application. * * * Another 
interesting aspect of this particular swing 
axle was the roll couple distribution front 
to rear. * * * 

It is also true that on a swing arle sus- 
pension of this type more of the roll couple 
is taken on the rear than on the front, and if 
you had equal tire pressures, front and rear, 
the result would be greater slip angles on the 
rear than on the front. 

Again the saving grace of the lighter front 
end, which allowed the Corvair to use a much 
lower tire pressure on the front than the 
rear. This in turn produced small differences 
between front and rear tire slip angles under 
cornering conditions. 

One of the obvious questions is “if you wish 
more of the roll couple to be taken on the 
front wheels why did you leave the stabilizer 
off?” 

First, we felt the slight amount of gain 
realized did not warrant the cost, secondly, 
we did not wish to pay the penalty of in- 
creased road noise and harshness that results 
from use of a stabilizer. 

Another question that no doubt can be 
asked is why did we choose an independent 
rear suspension of this particular type? There 
are other swing axle rear suspensions, of 
course, that permit transferring more of the 
roll couple to the front end. Our eiection 
of this particular type of a swing axle rear 
suspension is based on: 

1. Lower cost. 

2. Ease of assembly. 

3. Ease of service. 

4, Simplicity of design. 

5. We also wished to take advantage of 
coil springs * * * in order to obtain a more 
pleasing ride. 

6. Reduction of unsprung weight results 
in a softer feeling vehicle and a shake reduc- 
tion. * * © 

7. The ability to isolate the body from 
distortion stresses. * * * This last point is 
very important in reducing transmission of 
road noise and engine noise into the 
vehicle, * * * 

In this paper we have attempted to take a 
closer look at some of the developments that 
made a fundamentally different approach a 
very practical one.*¢ 


SUMMARY 
It does not require an engineering degree 
to see, therefore, that the men who designed 
the Corvair considered the recommended tire 
pressure differential critically important in 
counteracting the recognized effects of the 
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roll couple distribution, and it is also clear 
that the foremost reason for their rejection 
of available methods for transferring more 
of the roll couple to the front—a front 
stabilizer bar and a different type of rear 
suspension—was: Cost. 

Not surprisingly, in an analogy to the 
tactic which has seen General Motors never 
call Maurice Olley to testify but instead 
attempt to discount and discredit the opin- 
ions Mr. Olley offered GM on relevant sub- 
jects in the 1950’s, Mr. Rubly and of the 
other key men who made the crucial deci- 
sions on the design of the Corvair suspension, 
and who knew of its dangers, have never, 
as far as we know, been offered as witnesses 
by General Motors. And when such men haye 
appeared as reluctant witnesses summoned 
by General Motors’ opponents to depositions, 
they have suffered from atrociously poor 
memories. 

1958-1960: 


THIRD ISSUE: WHAT DID GM OFFICIALS DO TO 
PROTECT THE PUBLIC FROM THESE SPECIAL 
HAZARDS OF THE CORVAIR? 


In summary, they rejected the front 
stabilizer bar and they recommended that a 
car be operated with a tire/pressure differ- 
ential to save the manufacturer money but 
it is certainly not a reasonable substitute for 
designing stability into the vehicle. 

The evidence will show that even when 
used with the recommended tire pressure 
differential the original Corvair does not have 
an acceptable degree of lateral stability. 
Nonetheless, since Mr. Rubly found the possi- 
bility of using a tire pressure differential to 
achieve stability a “saving grace” in the 
Corvair, it should be understood why in any 
case such a solution, even though it may have 
lessened the production cost of the auto- 
mobile, was incompatible with sound en- 
gineering practice. 

Derwyn Severy, nationally recognized ex- 
pert in connection with questions of auto- 
mobile safety and, on occasion, a witness 
employed by General Motors to testify on 
such questions, has said: 

“Where the public at large is expected to 
Maintain the tire pressure understanding, 
then I'd say it becomes a dangerous situa- 
tion to the extent that the vehicle is sensi- 
tive to oversteer or directional instability 
from variations in tire pressure.” 

Robert N. Janeway, an engineer who has 
headed Chrysler's dynamic research, says: 

“This expedient must be considered a last 
resort. For, instead of stability being in- 
herent in the vehicle design, the operator is 
relied upon to maintain a required pressure 
differential in front and rear tires. This re- 
sponsibility is, in turn, passed along to serv- 
ice station attendants, who are notoriously 
unreliable in abiding by tire pressures. There 
is also serious doubt whether the owner or 
service man is fully aware of the importance 
of maintaining the recommended pres- 
sures.” € 

The “serious doubt” entertained by Mr. 
Janeway has to be followed by a firm con- 
viction that neither owners nor service sta- 
tion attendants could be charged with 
knowledge of the importance of the recom- 
mended tire pressure differential in the Cor- 
vair. For five consecutive years, 1960 through 
1964, Corvair Owners Manuals accompanied 
the prescribed tire pressures with cryptic 


“Oversteer problems may also be encoun- 
tered with incorrect pressures. Maintain the 
recommended inflation pressure at all times.” 

But, as a judge who pursued this subject 
during a Corvair trial has observed: 

“None of the engineers of General Motors 
could explain what this language meant. 
This is preposterous. Why was such lan- 
guage used? Certainly the average purchaser 
would have no conception of what was meant 
by this language in the Owner’s Guide.” * 

In any case, the most persuasive evidence 
that it is violative of sound engineering 
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practice to rely on a tire pressure differential 
to give stability to a vehicle, has to be the 
backpeddling GM has done and the mis- 
representations it has advanced in a frantic 
effort to minimize the importance of the 
tire pressure differential since the Corvair’s 
stability became a public issue. Certainly 
someone at General Motors must have seen 
that such misrepresentations would sooner 
or later be tagged as lies or establishing a 
corporate position that the men to whom 
General Motors entrusted that aspect of the 
problem involving lateral stability were 
engineering idiots. 
The years from 1960-1962: 


FOURTH ISSUES: (1) DID GM EXECUTIVES ENGAGE 
IN A CONTINUED REFUSAL FROM 1960-62 TO 
CORRECT THE DEFECT? (2) DID THEIR EARLY 
ATTEMPTS TO CORRECT THE CORVAIR’s “MIS- 
BEHAVIOR” CONCENTRATE ON FINDING A CHEAP 
“prx”? 

Both to the U.S. Senate and to courts, & 
few GM officials have described the 1960- 
1963 suspension designs as the same. For ex- 
ample, in the Winchell statement GM sub- 
mitted to your Committee, he speaks about 
“the design characteristics of the 1960-1963 
Corvair.” (p. 1559) Similarly, this was the 
evidence given by GM to Judge Jefferson.” 
Other court cases reveal the same pattern 
of testimony i.e., there were no significant 
differences in these suspensions. Also, the 
attached “Agenda” used by GM officials to 
brief their attorneys and other personnel 
also states that the 1960-63 suspensions were 
“the same.” 

Facts 


The attached documents, originating in 
the Chevrolet R & D Section of GM, show 
that there were several significant pre-1964 
suspension changes. These included a limita- 
tion on rebound angle and a change in rear 
spring rate. Also, the results of several GM 
Proving Ground reports were available in 
1962, which showed certain systems that ap- 

to be the more stable when spacer 
blocks and other changes were made. For 
example, in P.G. 15699, done in early 1962, the 
best results appeared when the vehicle used 
production components except for the rear 
shock absorbers which were of the hydraulic 
rebound cut off type with 0.5 in. spacer 
blocks. As the other Chevrolet Layout L- 
58339 shows, [Plaintiffs’ Exhibit 91 in Frank- 
lin v. General Motors], these modified shock 
absorbers were then incorporated in the 1963 
Corvair (6/12/62: ECR 47153). 

In summary, the full history of the 1959— 
1962 efforts by Chevrolet and GM engineers 
to correct the Corvair’s “misbehavior” is just 
beginning to emerge; however, apparently it 
involves two more or less parallel efforts, one 
by the men who designed the Corvair and 
the other initiated by Chevrolet R&D in 
January 1960. 

The first of these efforts, the one by the 
men who designed the Corvair, sought to 
find a cheap “fix” to tinkering with the car 
without altering its basic design. Although 
there were some early changes in the rear 
Spring rates that may have affected the 
vehicle’s handling characteristics, Mr. Rubly 
and his group apparently focused on the 
possibility of controlling the problem by 
reducing the maximum rebound or positive 
camber in the rear wheels, In a pre-produc- 
tion test it had been noted that restricting 
the rebound tended to improve the car’s roll 
stability.’ So, shortly after the car went on 
sale, its designers were experimenting with 
shims in an effort to limit rebound? Fur- 
ther work in this direction prompted an 
interim revision of the shock absorbers in 
the middle of the 1962 model year “to re- 
strict rebound.” 19 The maximum rebound or 
positive camber in the rear wheels was there- 
by limited to 9°, as contrasted with the 
original 11°. 

In May and June of 1962, ten different 
such suspension modifications—not all in- 
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volving changes in the shocks but all aimed 
at limiting rebound—were tested for their 
effect on the Corvair’s roll stability charac- 
teristics™ The suspension modification that 
appeared “most stable’—i.e., the only one 
with which the car did not roll over—used 
rear shock absorbers of the hydraulic re- 
bound cut-off type with 0.5 in. spacer blocks. 
These shock absorbers were incorporated as 
a change in the 1963 model “for improved 
ultimate stability.” Some General Motors’ 
records say that they limted maximum re- 
bound or positive camber in the rear wheels 
to 8°28 However, a providing ground test 
report now aavilable says, “These shock ab- 
sorbers limited the rear wheel rebound angle 
to 744°." 4 

In any case, further tests of equipment to 
limit the maximum rebound and thus im- 
prove lateral stability led to the conclu- 
sion, according to the General Motors’ report, 
PG 17103, “that the dynamic stability of the 
current production 1963 Corvair was not 
substantially improved through practical 
modifications to shock absorber design and 
configuration.” 

These tests apparently ended hopes that 
the “fix” could be cheap. 

SUMMARY 


As far as we can tell, GM never admitted 
that the 1962, or mid-1962, or 1963 rear sus- 
pension was different from the 1960-1962 
models. Such an admission would have raised 
an immediate question by the Corvair vic- 
tims as to what was the nature of the differ- 
ence, and the reason for the change. For GM 
to explain changes of this sort would, in turn, 
have had some critical implications concern- 
ing both their lack of effectiveness and GM’s 
own evaluation of the original system. And, 
who knows, exploring the reasons for the 
different shock absorbers used in the 1963 
model might have led the Corvair victims in 
turn to uncovering P.G. Reports 11543, 12207, 
15699 and the P.G. 17103. As noted above, GM 
did not undertake that risk. Thus the at- 
tached documents prove conclusively the 
falsity of GM’s testimony on the identity of 
the 1960-1963 suspensions. (See Appendix 
items #5 and 7) 

It is to be expected that GM will, at this 
late date, attempt to excuse its false swear- 
ing on this matter by minimizing the im- 
portance of the difference shock absorbers in 
the mid-1962 and again on the 1963 model, 
as it now attempts to minimize the im- 
portance of the tire pressure differential it 
prescribed for the early Corvairs. However, 
such shock absorber and rebound limitation 
changes were essential enough to involve 
substantial costs to GM, and nobody familiar 
with GM will ever believe that it consciously 
spent money on a quest for meaningless non- 
visible vehicle modification. 

FIFTH ISSUE: THE SUSPENSION CHANGES IN THE 
1964 CORVAIR 

Were there misrepresentations by Mr. Win- 
chell as to the nature of Corvair modifica- 
tions in 1964? 

GM’s Position and Testimony: 

The Winchell statement GM submitted to 
your Commtitee says that the 1964 modifica- 
tions of the Corvair suspension system: “did 
not alter the full rebound control arm angle 
at the rear wheels. They did transfer more of 
the roll couple to the front wheels and, thus, 
transfer more cornering force to the outside 
front wheel. All of this was in an attempt to 
extend the limit of control as a step in the 
normal process of product improvement. The 
limit of control was increased to approxi- 
mately 0.7g lateral acceleration with terminal 
neutral steer.” (p. 1562) 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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FACTS AND CONCLUSION 


However, when Mr. Winchell testified that 
the 1964 changes “did not alter the full re- 
bound control arm angle of the rear wheels” 
he neglected to state that, as the attached 
internal documents from Research and De- 
velopment conclusively prove, the maximum 
rebound design angle of the Corvair had been 
changed in May 1962, and then again in the 
1963 model. These documents also conclusive- 
ly show that the length of the standard shock 
absorber had been reduced three times—in 
the 1962 model, again in May of 1962, and 
then again with the 1963 model. Thus this 
talk by Mr. Winchell about ’64 control arm 
rebound was essentially irrelevant and mis- 
leading. The only question is whether the 
1964 change in roll couple distribution was 
indeed part of “the process of normal prod- 
uct improvement”. 

GM’s own research and their P.G. tests 
make it clear that GM knew of the value of 
the roll couple and stabilizer bar in 1953, 
and that all the attempted fixes that failed 
were in lieu of stabilizer bar and roll couple 
changes. Since GM knew of this need in 1953, 
and then was aware of the roll-overs of the 
Corvair in 1959, and was continually re- 
minded of the inability of tests such as P.G. 
11543 (of November 1959) to cure the prob- 
lem, without a stabilizer bar, particularly in 
light of the 1961 Olley memorandum, Mr. 
Winchell’s 1966 testimony which described 
the '64 adoption of the stabilizer bar and 
leaf springs as “normal product improve- 
ment” was totally misleading—particularly 
in suggesting that all this was done as rapid- 
ly as the knowledge became available. In- 
deed, the roll bar was on the prototype Cor- 
vair and the Vehicle Dynamics Paper of April 
1964 makes the statement that “shortly af- 
ter” Chevrolet R&D found out that “roll 
couple” distribution was largely “responsible 
for the misbehavior” of the Corvair—‘“a Cor- 
vair with a single leaf transverse rear spring 
and front stabilizer was built and demon- 
strated.” (p. 13) Certainly this knowledge 
was driven home again to Mr. Winchell by 
Mr. Olley’s 1961 paper, and it was re-empha- 
sized when tests were run with a stabilizer 
bar, and the results were studied. Yet inex- 
plicably this alternative continued to be re- 
jected by the Chevrolet decision makers. 
Thus, by Mr. Winchell’s own Department’s 
statement, the 1964 changes were developed 
in response to a determination of the rea- 
sons for the “misbehavior” of the early Cor- 
vairs, NOT "in the normal process of prod- 
uct improvement.” 


SIXTH ISSUE: DID GM MISREPRESENT THE PUR- 
POSE AND EFFECT OF THE 1965 CORVAIR SUS- 
PENSION CHANGES? 


GM’s Position: 

Mr. Winchell’s statement to the Senate 
said: 

“The changes made in the 1965 suspension 
were for the purpose of improving ride, while 
at the same time maintaining the control 
characteristics and higher limits achieved in 
1964.” (p. 1562) 

ISSUE 

This testimony (which equates the 1965 
changes with the 1964 changes), to the ex- 
tend it does, contains a puzzling failure, re- 
peated elsewhere in court, to mention that 
the 1965 Corvair rear suspension also limited 
the maximum rebound or positive camber 
in the rear wheels to approximately four de- 
grees as contrasted with the maximum re- 
bound or positive camber of approximately 
eleven degrees in the 1960 Corvair, and ap- 
proximately 6.8° in the 1964 model. Why this 
omission? Was it significant in misleading 
the Senate and the courts? 


CONCLUSION 


Your investigators should study Mr. Win- 
chell’s letter to Semon Knudsen, at the time 
General Manager of Chevrolet, which took 
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the position that the 1964 changes were in- 
sufficient, that the full redesign of the 1965 
suspension system was needed if the Corvair 
was to be “at least as safe as the standard 
Chevrolet.” Thus, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to understand how Mr. Winchell, of all 
people, could represent the 1965 changes as 
being merely for the “purpose of improving 
ride, while at the same time maintaining 
the control characteristics and higher limits 
achieved in 1964.” (p. 1562, Senate Hearings) 

While true that the ultimately important 
1965 changes had made the roll couple dis- 
tribution, 54% rear and 46% front in the 
1965 Corvair (p. 28); however, the 1965 
changes also limited maximum rebound. 
More significantly, in regard to the rebound 
limitation, Mr. Winchell’s own history of the 
Chevrolet vehicle dynamics program rebuts 
Mr. Winchell’s public testimony, Within GM, 
Mr, Winchell admits that the work on the 
“out of control” characteristics of the Cor- 
vair “indicated that the jacking character- 
istics consequent to the swing arles and roll 
couple distribution were responsible for the 
misbehavior.” (p. 11, emphasis added) 

Therefore, a summary list of the misrepre- 
sentations in the single paragraph of the 
Winchell statement concerned with the 1965 
changes is: 

1. The statement implies that the increase 
in control achieved by the changes did not 
require any alteration of the full rebound 
control arm angle of the rear wheels. We 
know that not only did the 1965 changes 
limit the maximum rebound in the rear 
wheels but that “the jacking characteristics 
consequent to the swing axles” had been 
determined by Mr. Winchell’s own group as 
a cause of the Corvair’s “misbehavior.” 

2. The 1965 changes “were for the purpose 
of improving ride, while at the same time 
maintaining the control characteristics and 
higher limits achieved in 1964.” Mr. Win- 
chell’s own position urging adoption of the 
more extensive suspension changes that be- 
came the 1965 model contradicts this state- 
ment. Also, its implication that the unmen- 
tioned 1965 limitation of the maximum re- 
bound in the rear wheels must have been 
for purposes of “improving ride” is contra- 
dicted by the conclusion of Mr. Winchell’s 
own group that ‘the jacking characteristics 
consequent to the swing axle” were a cause 
of the Corvair’s “misbehavior.” 

In other words, with the use of an alterna- 
tive to the “swing axle” originally selected 
for the rear suspension, the Corvair’s han- 
dling peculiarities were significantly cor- 
rected in later models, 

But when public questions were raised from 
1965 to the present moment about the han- 
dling safety of earlier models still on the 
road, GM indignantly replied that the upper 
limit of control of the Corvair is 0.6 G and 
“this lateral acceleration is the upper limit 
of control ability for all passenger cars of the 
same period”, and swore to you the changes 
in the 1964 and 1965 models were nothing 
more than “a step in the normal process of 
product improvement.” Indeed, GM sup- 
pressed their explicit presentation to their 
own staff that after the 1964 changes, GM’s 
changes to the 1965 Corvair were necessary to 
eliminate jacking. Nevertheless, GM testi- 
fied to the U.S. Senate that “The changes 
made in the 1965 suspension were for the 
purpose of improving ride, while at the same 
time maintaining the control characteristics 
and higher limits achieved in 1964." 15 


SEVENTH ISSUE: WHAT WAS GM’s DUTY TO 
PROTECT THE PUBLIC? 


But this history contains an even grimmer 
irony. It was just about the time that GM 
was introducing the Corvair to the American 
public in the fall of 1959 that the Michigan 
Supreme Court was compelled to angrily spell 
out for GM a manufacturer’s duty when it 
acquires knowledge of a latent defect in a 
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product it has sold that may endanger the 
user. The case was Comstock v, General Mo- 
tors, and the latent defect at issue involved 
the loss of brake fluid in certain Buicks: 

“In our view, the facts in this case imposed 
a duty on defendant to take all reasonable 
means to convey effective warning to those 
who had purchased '53 Buicks with power 
brakes when the latent defect was discovered. 


“Prompt warning could easily have pre- 
vented this accident.” 

What did GM do to protect the public? 
The attempted tire pressure fix, and GM’s 
refusal to admit its failure. 

As seen earlier, the only significant deci- 
sion GM made to offset the instabilities re- 
sulting from the drastic roll couple distribu- 
tion in the original Corvair (as seen by them 
in PG 11106 of June 1959) was in the adop- 
tion of a tire pressure differential, 15 psi 
front and 26 psi rear when cold. The tech- 
nique was well known. Mr. Olley’s 1953 paper 
had pointed out, “Decreasing front tire in- 
fiation, increases the aligning torque of the 
front tires and therefore the handling sta- 
bility.” (p. 12) And again, “Lowering the 
front inflation will also increase the aligning 
torque and road feel.” (p. 13) However, P.G. 
11106 of June 1959, had shown GM’s Holden 
automobile (the GM code name for its proto- 
type version of the Corvair) had wheel lift at 
15 and 20 mph and actual rollover at 25 mph. 

Thus, the tire pressure recommendation 
carried with it the implication that GM knew 
that stability was not inherent in the Cor- 
vair’s design. In the Owner’s Manual, GM ac- 
companied the prescribed tire pressure dif- 
ferential with a cryptic warning: 

“Over-steer problems may also be encoun- 
tered with incorrect pressures. Maintain the 
recommended inflation pressures at all 
times.” 

Could this warning be considered a good 
faith attempt to cope with recognized in- 
stabilities in the Corvair design? It seems 
doubtful particularly when it was disowned 
in the courtroom by GM. As Judge Bernard 
Jefferson's opinion said of the Owner’s Man- 
ual “warning”: 

“None of the engineers of General Motors 
could explain what this language meant. 
This is preposterous. Why was such lan- 
guage used? Certainly the average purchaser 
would haye no conception of what was meant 
by this language in the Owner’s Guide.” 

Judge Jefferson’s question—“Why was such 
language used?”—has never been answered 
by GM documents—except that the 1961 Ol- 
ley memo now reveals its true value—to “save 
the life of the Corvair.” 

But on the other hand, when the Corvair 
came under public attack, GM evolved a cor- 
porate position that minimized any possible 
effect in the tire pressure differential. In 
the Winchell statement GM submitted to 
your Committee, for instance, he says: 

“Tire experts would agree that failure to 
maintain the optimum or recommended tire 
pressures in any vehicle may result in some 
degree of oversteer or understeer and some 
change in stability. However, even reversing 
the tire pressure differential is unrecogniza- 
ble at 30 to 40 mph in a Corvair. The effect 
becomes noticeable as the speed increases, 
but it does not render the car uncontrol- 
lable. The pressures selected for the Corvair 
were the best choice for satisfaction and 
value to the customer in control, tread life 
and ride.” 

FACTS 


The available evidence, much of which is 
attached hereto—the 1953 Olley paper, the 
Cornell Auronautical Research in the 1950's, 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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GM’s resort to tire pressure differential in 
the effort to equalize cornering coefficients 
(and the revealing language in the cryptic 
Owner’s Manual warning), the 1960 Rubly 
paper, etc.—all show that GM knew the in- 
herent instabilities in the Corvair before it 
was put on the market, that GM knew that 
the corrective action indicated was to shift 
more of the roll couple to the front, and that 
GM knew of methods, other than fiddling 
with tire pressures, to obtain a better roll 
couple distribution. 

Somewhere else—unless it has been de- 
stroyed—there must be technical data, min- 
utes of meetings, some evidence from which 
it can be determined what other data 
prompted GM to prescribe the tire pressure 
differential that it now would lead the public 
to believe inconsequential. Their shyness on 
the subject is understandable. Anyone who 
understands this subject knows that the 
basis for the prescribed tire pressure dif- 
ferential will also evidence GM’s knowledge 
of the instabilities in the design at a time 
before it was placed on the market. Despite 
GM’s bad memory on this matter, there are 
now records which show that the date on 
which this 73% tire pressure differential was 
decided was January 21, 1959. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The men responsible for the production of 
the 1960-63 Corvair should not be heard to 
say that this presentation is a rejection of 
American business—appropos Mr. Roche’s 
desperate response pattern. That is too ar- 
rogant and transparent a canard. As the 
evidence herein demonstrates, this letter is 
primarily a commentary on the men’s re- 
sponsible for misusing GM’s resources for a 
purpose unworthy of American business. 

There are about 600,000 of these dan- 
gerous Corvairs still on the road. The haz- 
ards inherent in them have undoubtedly 
been multiplied by the ravages of age, and 
because of their vintages they are driven 
increasingly by the young and the poor— 
those classes of people who are probably 
least able to spend the money for necessary 
corrections in their basic mode of transporta- 
tion. Thus, every passing day presents the 
probability of more casualties in continu- 
ing sacrifice to the careers of a group of 
men at GM who until now have succeeded 
in suppressing evidence of their callousness. 
As Mr. Fonda and Mr. Sergay estimated a few 
months ago, relying primarily on formal law- 
sults filed against GM, these 600,000 will 
probably be involved in over 500 more maim- 
ing roll overs if they are left on the road; 
however, these rollover projections do not 
fully include those incidents, which GM 
knew about and chose to report to one Court, 
where the Corvair “went completely out of 
control.” The rate of these later incidents, 
from GM’s figures, shows that in the next 
few years, the 1960-63 Corvair, if not fixed, 
will cause injury and death to thousands of 
additional Americans. Although the Corvair’s 
past impact cannot be retrieved, these men 
still can help save these lives and injuries 
in the future by coming out candidly—if 
they rethink their professional obligations 
to the public. It is now a question only of 
who steps forward first. 

A public hearing by your Committee can 
assure that new deaths and injuries do not 
occur in these roll over prone vehicles, This 
should not be delayed by the Department of 
Transportation study of whether this roll 
over propensity is a defeat under the 1966 
law. Another certain benefit of a public 
hearing will be to place before the public 
the heater defect danger which affects hun- 
dreds of thousands of families from the 
carbon monoxide leakage. 

In a reflection of the reward structure 
within GM, the officials responsible for the 
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Corvair debacle continue in control of the 
world’s largest manufacturer, enjoying the 
rich personal rewards they have reaped for 
shielding this corporate crime. Nothing sug- 
gests that they have any remorse whatsoever 
for the innocent human beings who have 
been maimed by GM’s refusal to acknowledge 
and warn of—or correct—the hazards Gen- 
eral Motors has secretly recognized for years 
under their own euphemistic label of ‘“mis- 
behavior.” 

This presentation offers to the United 
States Senate and the Department of Trans- 
portation—and the entire American public— 
documentation of this whole story from Gen- 
eral Motors’ own records. For a decade GM 
has refused to come clean, so such records are 
now our most conclusive evidence. 

Mr. James M. Roche, Chairman of GM, has 
recently expressed distress over the present 
availability of large portions of GM’s hereto- 
fore secret Corvair records, and has taken to 
public platforms to denounce those who ask 
employees to “blow the whistle” on corporate 
misbehavior seriously harmful to the public 
interest. Mr. Roche complains that, “however, 
this is labeled—industrial espionage, whistle 
blowing, or professional responsibility—it is 
another tactic for spreading disunity and 
creating conflict.” (Speech of James M. 
Roche, March, 1971) Thus his fear of public 
scrutiny of the manner in which GM operates 
leads him to argue that the public concern 
for truth about safety and health must be 
limited by the degree of disunity or conflict 
the truth would create. This attitude is the 
consummate corporate tyranny since the 
most dishonest areas would receive the least 
disclosure. Mr. Roche is saying that what 
cannot be disclosed is that which GM decides 
is in its interest, regardless of the public or 
consumer interest. He should read the pro- 
fessional canons of ethics (engineering and 
law) which define professional responsibility 
to the public as above that of the employer. 
Nonetheless, when at the end of that day Mr. 
Roche doffs his mantle as corporate spokes- 
man and approaches things on a more ordi- 
narily human level, even he would subscribe 
to the proposition that human lives and well- 
being are more important than the need to 
adhere to what Chevrolet internal memos call 
the “party line” in the name of a diseased 
sense of corporate loyalty. Certainly the 
forthright approach of one automobile ex- 
ecutive engineer in the person of Mr. Harley 
Copp, shows that the truth is not anti-busi- 
ness. Rather, Mr. Copp’s actions show that 
moral awareness and the sense of personal 
responsibility have yet been stifled in all of 
the Detroit decision makers. Mr. Copp’s testi- 
mony also shows that much of his informa- 
tion was shared with other auto executives, 
and thus it suggests that your Committee 
should investigate why the equivalent GM 
executives have never dared to speak as can- 
didly in public about the Corvair. The inter- 
ested public will be watching the degree to 
which Mr. Copp is treated with honesty and 
fairness by the Ford Motor Company for his 
display of professional engineering con- 
science. 

In any case, the attached material should 
show the real basis for the current anger of 
some General Motors officials over “whistle 
blowing.” Responsibility for one of the most 
scandalous episodes of corporate suppression 
of truth ever to reach public view can now 
be established, and the evidence of it, after 
ten years of being successfully cloaked, prob- 
ably never would have seen the light of day 
if the consciences of a few insiders had not 
told them that the public interest in the 
truth of this matter is more important than 
any career risks they might run in bringing 
that evidence forward. 

In the fresh light of the new evidence and 
its implications contained in this letter, to- 
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gether with the gatherings of your staff’s in- 
quiry, the public should be able to learn, 
through a public hearing by your Committee, 
the facts and necessary admissions. Only a 
public hearing can set the record straight 
and assist the Congress in forming remedial 
policies so that such corporate manipulations 
will be less likely to occur in the future. We 
respectfully urge you to commence such a 
hearing, hoping that you share the view that 
these materials and additional information 
in your Committee’s possession compel such 
@ conclusion. 
Thank you for your continuing interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
RALPH NADER, 
Gary SELLERS. 
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[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1971] 
Naver OFFERS New Data on 1960-63 CORVARS 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Ralph Nader, offering previously undis- 
closed documents from the files of General 
Motors, has asked Sen. Abraham A. Ribicoff 
(D-Conn.) to reopen a long-closed hearing 
so as to assure that the 600,000 1960-63 Chev- 
rolet Corvairs still on the roads do not pro- 
duce "new deaths and injuries.” 

An estimated 509 of the rear-engine com- 
pacts are foreordained by inherent defects 
to roll over under conditions in which other 
autos remain stable, Nader said. 

The GM officials “responsible for the Cor- 
vair debacle continue in control... en- 
joying the rich personal rewards they have 
reaped for shielding this corporate crime,” 
Nader charged in a 28-page, single spaced let- 
ter hand-delivered on Friday to Ribicoff’s 
Senate Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
nization. 

“Only a public hearing can set the record 
straight and assist the Congress in forming 
remedial policies so that such corporate 
manipulations will be less likely to occur in 
the future,” he said. 

An aide to Ribicoff said that the letter, 
along with the accompanying documents, 
will be studied, but that a final decision on 
reopening the hearing must await comple- 
tion of a Department of Transportation 
study of the 1960-63 Corvairs. A DOT spokes- 
man said yesterday that the study may be 
ready, and a report delivered to the subcom- 
mittee by September. 

Nader and Gary Sellers, his legal con- 
sultant, have been pressing Ribicoff on the 
reopening for the last 10 months. 
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Their basic charge: At the Senate hear- 
ing held on March 22, 1966 (and, as well, in 
court trials and in statements issued even 
in recent months), top GM executives have 
given “inaccurate” and “dishonest” state- 
ments about the safety of the early Corvairs, 
misleading Congress, the Michigan State 
Senate, the courts and the public. 

Consistently, GM has denied all such 
accusations, saying the 1960-63 models were 
“soundly designed and are safe cars to drive.” 
The company attributes the corrections made 
in 1964 and 1965 Corvairs to a “normal proc- 
ess product development.” GM stopped mak- 
ing Corvairs in May, 1969. 

Nader, however, wants the cars either re- 
called for correction or brought back by GM 
from the owners to remove them from the 
roads (a separate safety issue also is in- 
volved, the leakage of poisonous engine 
fumes into the passenger compartments of 
certain Corvairs of all model years). 

While the subcommittee staff has been in- 
vestigating the charges and denials, Nader 
and Sellers have won possibly decisive sup- 
port from suprising sources, principally: 

Carl F. Thelin, a former GM engineer. He 
charged that the firm suppressed its own ad- 
verse test reports to prevent them from 
being used in court cases resulting from 
Corvair roll-overs (he played a key role in 
opposing such lawsuits); GM denied the 
charge. 

George Caramanna, a former Chevrolet 
senior design and development technician. 
He charged that the initial Corvair prototype 
rolled over the first time it was driven; that 
Chevrolet executives, including Edward N. 
Cole, now president of GM, and Frank J. 
Winchell, now chief of GM’s engineering 
staff, knew before the first production Cor- 
vair went on sale in 1959 that it had safe- 
handling problems; and that, to save money, 
a front roll stabilizer bar to deter roll-overs 
was withheld from production models after 
working successfully on the prototype. 

Harley Copp, director of Ford Motors’ en- 
gineering and technical services. He told of 
tests in which Corvairs rolled over in situa- 
tions in which Ford Falcons of the same vin- 
tages did not; and he charged that GM’s 
claim that the Corvair was susceptible to 
roll-overs only “after it substantially ex- 
ceeds the limits of control, which is better 
than the limit of control of competitive cars 
of the same era,” was “a flagrant violation 
of fact.” 

Now, in the letter to Ribicoff, Nader and 
Sellers said their new material—the sources 
of which were undisclosed—should enable 
the subcommittee “to prove beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, both the hazards in the early 
Corvair and the falsity of much of the Gen- 
eral Motors’ sworn testimony .. . related to 
this subject.” 

Yesterday in Detroit, a GM spokesman said 
that “much of the information” newly sup- 
plied by Nader previously was furnished by 
the company to the subcommittee. A sub- 
committee aide, however, said that GM had 
not supplied some of the papers Nader pro- 
vided. 

Saying that GM “emphatically denies the 
charges made by Mr. Nader against its offi- 
cers and employees,” the spokesman said 
the firm will continue to cooperate “fully” 
with the subcommittee and DOT. 

In large part, the new materials from GM's 
files serve to flesh out the basic Nader- 
Sellers case. Some examples: 

A 1964 GM “history” discloses that in 
January, 1960, the company undertook a 
program to evaluate characteristics of the 
Corvair termed “out of control.” “The results 
of that clandestine program, implemented in 
the 1964 and 1965 model changes, constitute 
irrefutable proof of the fraud in General 
Motors’ continued public refusal to acknowl- 
edge the existence of and causes for hazard- 
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ous instabilities in the 1960-63 Corvairs,” 
Nader and Sellers charged. 

The same document reveals that “shortly” 
after January, 1960, GM not only knew what 
design deficiencies were “responsible for the 
misbehavior” of production Corvairs, but 
“built and demonstrated” a Corvair improved 
with a single-leaf transverse rear spring and 
& front stabilizer bar, But not until the 1964 
models were these corrective devices “be- 
grudgingly adopted,” the letter says. In the 
interim, numerous lower-cost “fixed” were 
attempted and failed. 

Maurice Olley, GM’s top expert on vehicle 
handling before his retirement, suggested, in 
a 1953 memo, “the precise corrective action 
which was eventually taken by Chevrolet 
over 10 years later,” Nader and Sellers say. 

An April, 1961, Olley memo, marked “GM 
Restricted—For Corporation Use Only,” 
shows that the solution was clearly outlined 
to GM officials a second time. But they “went 
ahead to produce well over one-half-million 
more of the 1962-63 Corvairs, and failed to 
warn their customers of these well-under- 
stood dangers,” the critics say. 

A GM proving-ground test report shows to 
be “flatly erroneous” a claim, made by Ed- 
ward Cole last September, that test Corvairs, 
“specially equipped with experimental parts 
were intentionally overturned by experienced 
test drivers using violent maneuvers designed 
to overturn them...” 

Nader and Sellers said the test report 
showed a different purpose: determining “the 
roll stability characteristics of 10 different 
modifications to the suspension system of & 
1962 Corvair ‘700’ series, 4-door sedan,” in 
comparisons with an unmodified 1961 full- 
sized Chevrolet 4-door sedan. 

Nine of the Corvairs rolled over when sub- 
jected to a “J-turn maneuver” at speeds 
under 25 miles per hour, the letter to Ribi- 
coff said. Yet, the standard Chevrolet stayed 
upright in 10 similar “violent maneuvers.” 

In a letter to Judge Bernard S. Jefferson of 
Superior Court in Los Angeles, Nader and 
Sellers asked for an investigation of the 
extent to which “suppression and perjury” 
distorted a crucial Corvair case in which he 
ruled for GM five years ago. 


THE SHIFTING BALANCE OF 
MILITARY POWER 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 5, 1971, the TV interview show, 
“Issues and Answers,” featured Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, one of the foremost nuclear 
scientists of our era, and Dr. John S. 
Foster, the Director of Research and 
Engineering for the Department of De- 
fense, in a discussion of our nuclear 
defense capabilities as compared to those 
of the Soviet Union. Both experts agreed 
that the initiative of the U.S.S.R. was 
greater than that of our Nation, that 
they had surpassed us in certain areas of 
nuclear weaponry, and in those areas 
where they were second best they were 
“trying harder.” In the course of the 
interview, Dr. Teller stated: 

There has been a really frightening state- 
ment, a not sufficiently advertised statement 
by a group of people, the Blue Ribbon panel, 
which pointed out these dangers quite some 
time ago, and these people, who had no axe 
to grind, made it very clear that Russian 
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superiority is coming in the seventies and it 
may have very serious consequences. 


Dr. Teller was referring to the supple- 
mental report of seven members of the 
blue ribbon defense panel, a body se- 
lected to study the operations of the De- 
partment of Defense. Although the pri- 
mary task of the panel was to evaluate 
the organization, structure, and opera- 
tion of DOD, seven of the 14 members felt 
compelled to issue a supplemental re- 
port indicating a “significant shifting of 
the strategic military balance against the 
United States and in favor of the Soviet 
Union.” The newly appointed U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice, Lewis F. Powell, Jr., 
and the president of Reader’s Digest As- 
sociation, Hobart D. Lewis, were among 
the panel members who judged that the 
warning contained in their supplemen- 
tal views was their responsibility to issue 
to the American people. 

This “frightening statement,” as Dr. 
Teller refers to it, was recently printed 
in volume by the American Security 
Council, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., a private organization whose 
efforts to inform the American public on 
various aspects of our national security 
have been of great value in the past. 
Their report of May 1969, on the ABM 
and its role in our defense system was 
made a House document by the House 
Armed Services Committee. It is interest- 
ing to note that a forthcoming film by 
the ASC on U.S. defense capabilities came 
under attack in the Soviet publication 
PRAVDA on January 18 of this year, a 
good indication of the important role 
being played by ASC in this area. 

In addition to the full supplemental 
report of the blue ribbon defense panel 
the ASC has reprinted for distribution 
the short summary of the report in leaflet 
form. 

Because the issue of our defense pos- 
ture will certainly be an issue for discus- 
sion in the months ahead, I include the 
interview with Drs. Teller and Foster and 
the summary of the panel’s supplemental 
report in the Recorp at this point: 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS—DECEMBER 5, 1971 

Guests: Dr. Edward Teller, Director, 
Lawrence Radiation Lab, and Dr. John 8. 
Foster, Director, Research and Engineering 
Department of Defense. 

Interviewed by: Jules Bergman, ABC News 
Science Editor and Roger Peterson, ABC 
News Pentagon Correspondent. 

Mr. PETERSON. Gentlemen, 
issues and answers. 

Dr. Foster, it has been reported the Soviets 
have more intercontinental missiles than we 
have, we have more warheads than the 
Soviets have. Is there really a missile gap or 
a warhead gap developing? 

Dr. Foster. There is a change in the 
balance, there is no question about it. 

But the key point to keep in mind, the 
critical point is the purpose of the weaponry 
we have is to deter war. We get numbers of 
weapons that are calculated to prevent war, 
and the calculation has to be done by the 
adversary. He must make the calculation, 
and after he finishes the calculation must 
come to the conclusion that the price of 
aggression is unacceptable to him. 

Mr. BERGMAN. Dr, Teller, do we have enough 
nuclear strategic striking power to deter that 
kind of attack by the Russians? 
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Dr. TELLER. I believe today we do. I am 
convinced that within a few years, let us 
say in the mid-70’s, we won’t. 

Mr. BERGMAN. Why, Dr. Foster? 

Why won't we have enough striking power 
in the next few years? 

Dr. TELLER. The Russians are building very 
rapidly. We are in slow motion. Sometimes, 
in no motion. They are getting ahead of us. 
They are ahead of us, even today, in every 
field, except possibly we may yet have an 
edge in sea power, and that we are losing 
rapidly. 

Mr. PETERSON. Dr. Foster, if I read your 
facial expressions right, you agree and dis- 
agree a bit with Dr. Teller? 

Dr. Foster. Perhaps I shouldn’t give my- 
self away. I agree with Dr. Teller that we 
now have enough capability so that at least 
as we judge the Russian calculations, they 
are deterred from any aggression. On the 
other hand, what he says is I think true and 
not true about their efforts as compared to 
ours. We are moving ahead, we have started 
the arms program, a replacement for the 
Polaris Poseidon; we have started the B-1 
strategic bomber. We have asked the Con- 
gress for ballistic missile defense to protect 
Minuteman. We have asked for an increase 
in the research and development effort, to 
keep that going. But while we are moving 
there, I must admit that the Soviets do 
have an initiative that is greater than ours 
at the moment. They do have a larger effort. 
They do have a deployment effort that is 
greater than ours at the moment. Both the 
deployment and their technology effort is 
larger. 

Mr. BERGMAN. Are they just catching up 
to where we were? We get into this debate 
about parity, superiority and all of this— 
are they catching up to us, have they sur- 
passed us, and if they have, what is the 
point? How many warheads are necessary on 
both sides? 

Dr. Foster. Well first of all, it is a mixed 
bag. They have passed us on land based stra- 
tegic missiles, passed us by perhaps 30 or 50 
percent in number of missiles. They have 
passed us by two or three fold in yield that 
they could deliver, masses of material they 
can throw. But in other areas they are 
catching up. 

They are catching up in the Polaris missile 
area. There they have at sea or on the ways 
being fabricated a force about equal to our 
Polaris force. They can exceed our force in 12 
to 18 months. So I would say there is rough 
parity, today, but the momentum is on their 
side and in the next few years, if there is no 
success in SALT, the Soviets could well pass 
the United States. 

Dr. TELLER. I would not say they could win. 
I would say they will in every way no matter 
what we now do. 

The only question is whether this state of 
disparity, the state of Russian superiority will 
last for five years or for 20 or for longer, and 
what they will do with it. There has been a 
really frightening statement, a not sufficient- 
ly advertised statement by a group of peo- 
ple, the Blue Ribbon panel, which pointed 
out these dangers quite some time ago, and 
these people, who had no axe to grind, made 
it very clear that Russian superiority is com- 
ing in the seventies and it may have very 
serious consequences, 

In my opinion there is no question about 
this. 

Mr. PETERSON. Doctor, I think there have 
been estimates that there are enough war- 
heads in the world right now to destroy the 
population of the world thousands of times 
over. If we have enough, if we are talking 
second-strike, the Soviets can hit us but 
they know we can hit them back, what is 
the advantage of nuclear war? How do you 
answer that argument? Are we going to be 
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so overwhelmed we wlll not even be able to 
hit back? Is that what you are predicting? 

Dr. TELLER. Yes. What I am saying first is, 
when something is very big you are tempted 
to say it is infinite. 

It is not true that in a nuclear war, which 
would be an unimaginably terrible thing, it 
is not true that it will destroy the human 
race. Far from it. It is true that we can 
suffer today very terribly if they don’t defend 
them, but they have a defense program, an 
ABM program, which is old, wealthy, which 
is greatly superior to our program in this 
field, and in a few years there is the real pos- 
sibility that they can hit us so strongly that 
we won't be able to retaliate and that they 
will know how to absorb retaliating forces 
even if they come. 

Mr. BERGMAN. You gentlemen seem to differ 
in degree more than in quantity on Soviet 
systems and what is happening, Dr. Foster. 

Dr. Foster. I don’t think it is reasonable 
to expect people to agree in detail on this 
one. It is a matter of judgment. There are a 
lot of factors involved. 

Let me make one point I think that is 
rather important. Because there is a lot of 
force on the side of the United States, be- 
cause there is a lot of force in the Soviet 
Union, it means that the balance will not 
be tipped overnight as long as the kinds of 
forces that we have at the moment are in- 
volved, and that is why I have some con- 
fidence that the programs that President 
Nixon submits to Congress, if successfully 
approved, will provide the staying power 
necessary to get us through this period. I 
believe if we are successful at SALT in limit- 
ing the continuous increase in the level of 
arms, we have a reasonable chance not only 
to limit the arms, but, more importantly 
than that, to maintain our deterrent capa- 
bility. 

(Announcements.) 

Mr. PETERSON. Dr. Foster, you talked about 
Momentum, a testing program, building. 
Have the Soviets been doing anything re- 
cently that increases your feeling? 

Dr. Foster. Yes. In recent weeks the Soviet 
effort has involved a number of major missile 
launches in which I would say roughly every- 
thing in their arsenal has been tested. 

Mr. PETERSON. Everything? 

Dr. Foster. Approximately everything, yes. 
The major strategic arsenals. 

Mr. PETERSON. Do you mean the SS-9, the 
11's? 

Dr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSON. What are they up to in these 
tests? 

Dr. Foster. I think it is merely a matter of 
demonstrating from time to time the capa- 
bilities that exist, demonstrating to their 
own satisfaction. 

Mr, PETERSON. Do they have MIRVS now? 

Dr. Foster. I don’t think there is general 
agreement on that. My personal opinion is 
that they have demonstrated a MIRV. I don’t 
know whether or not they have demon- 
strated sufficient accuracy so there is a high 
probability of being able to kill three Minute- 
men with one of their SS-9 missiles. I sim- 
ply don’t know that. It may in fact exist and 
with high reliability, and it may not. 

Mr. BERGMAN. Dr. Foster, the Defense De- 
partment has been accused of exaggerating, 
of overkilling, if you will, by saying the Rus- 
sians actually have more missiles deployed, 
more silos being dug, more submarines in 
use than they do. Is DOD exaggerating? 

Dr. Foster. No. Well in fact it may be 
pretty much the other way. Secretary Laird, 
President Nixon, came into office determined 
to reestablish the credibility between the 
Department of Defense and the people in 
this particular regard. Secretary Laird has, 
on each occasion, done what he could to 
make sure that he never overstated the 
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threat. He has made good on that promise. 
With regard to the SS-9, his estimate was 
always low. The same with SS—-11. The same 
with Soviet Polaris type submarines. It seems 
to me he has if anything understated the 
fact. 

Mr. BERGMAN. Secretary Laird’s latest state- 
ment is the Russians have about 300 SS—9’s, 
their new large intercontinental missiles, de- 
ployed. What you are saying is that that is 
a deliberately low estimate? 

Dr. Foster. That estimate is roughly cor- 
rect. The worrisome aspect is that while they 
seem to have terminated the deployment of 
that large type of missiles, they are now 
busily engaged digging newer kinds of holes 
that indicate that in the future they will 
be going ahead with another increase in 
large size missiles. 

Mr. BercMan. This is the silos with diam- 
eters four feet or more, larger than the SS-9’s, 
larger holes? 

Dr. Foster, They are large like the SS-9. 

Mr. Pererson. Do you have any idea what 
is going in those holes? You say you think 
it is a new missile, a new class of missile? 

Dr. Foster. I didn’t say anything about the 
missile. We don’t know. My personal guess is 
you don’t dig holes anywhere except at the 
beach for the fun of it. I would suspect they 
are putting in a new generation of large 
missiles. 

Mr. Prererson. Now that story broke when 
Senator Jackson announced it a while ago, 
and I know Dr. Teller, you have been saying 
there is too much secrecy in government. 
This is a prime example of news filtering out 
through various sources. 

Dr. TELLER. It isn’t. 

Mr. Peterson. It isn't? 

Dr. TELLER. Actually you just heard a 
rather definite and authoritative statement 
on an important phase of Russian arms, I 
am encouraged by the fact that Mr. Laird 
and others have spoken of and told the truth 
in these important matters. There is a lot 
more about which we are not even talking. 

Now I am convinced that the Russians are 
getting ahead of us rapidly. I don’t believe 
that you will find my statement credible, and 
I don’t believe that many people in the au- 
dience will find my statement credible. And 
they never can find it credible because bad 
news is rarely believed. 

We have to back up this news, these facts, 
and as complete facts as ever possible so that 
people do not have the feeling that maybe we 
are holding back something. There are limits 
to what can be done, but generally it is 
only through openness that a democracy 
can be properly informed. A dictatorship can 
live and thrive on secrecy; we cannot. 

Mr. Peterson. Dr. Foster, do you tind Dr. 
Teller’s statement credible? 

Dr. Foster. That the Soviets have more 
momentum than we? Yes. 

Mr, Pererson. Even going beyond that? 

Mr. BERGMAN., Are we telling our people in 
office what Dr. Teller seems to me to be say- 
ing, enough about Soviet military develop- 
ments and enough about our own in some 
cases? 

Dr. Foster. Let me answer that quickly, 
two ways. First of all, President Nixon last 
January started a program through the Na- 
tional Security Council to make sure that 
the American people would know everything 
we can possibly let them know, and in par- 
ticular to make sure that they have more 
knowledge rather than less. 

Mr. BERGMAN. And that is why Secretary 
Laird deliberately understates the threat? 

Dr. Foster. No. 

Second, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
in just recent days told us: You are not going 
to have any more safes, So that is going to 
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put a limit on the amount of classified in- 
formation we can make available. 

This matter of how much information you 
can give out is not a matter to be just judged 
lightly. We live in an open society. I am 
grateful for it. This free and open society, 
however, has to deal with a closed society. 
That closed society enjoys a veil of secrecy 
that it considers crucial to its military secu- 
rity. Behind that veil of secrecy they can use 
our information to start new programs of 
which we have no idea for several years. 
When we announce information about our 
equipment, we are then giving it to the 
American people, but at the same time giv- 
ing to a potential adversary to nullify. Then 
the other side is, when we tell our people 
about what is going on on the other side, the 
other side can take actions to deny us in 
the future the opportunity to get such in- 
formation. So the President, Secretary 
Laird, each time, make a conscientious ef- 
fort to decide how much can we possibly 
give to the American people and at the same 
time provide for American security? 

Mr. PETERSON. Dr. Teller, do you feel we 
are getting enough? You are saying they can 
give us more. In what areas? 

Dr. TELLER. I am not allowed to tell you. 
We are not getting enough, and as long as 
it is clearly stated that on a high level we 
decide how much the American people can 
know, there never will be the feeling that 
the information has been sufficient. This ad- 
ministration has gone much farther than any 
of its predecessors in opening up, but not far 
enough. 

Furthermore, in nuclear weapons, of which 
I know something, where we had great 
secrecy the Russians are ahead. In computers 
where we had practically no secrecy, we are 
ahead. There is more to this game of secrecy, 
more to this endeavor of research than—we 
tel them and we tell our people, and they will 
know the same thing. There is the practice, 
there is the ability to execute an open society 
works best in an open way. 

(Announcements.) 

Mr. BERGMAN. Dr. Foster, the American 
people and the Congress to some extent 
seem to be losing faith in the Pentagon be- 
cause of the high cost of what has been called 
a gold-plated defense system. $40 million 
B-1 bombers, $60 million C-5 transport 
planes. What are you doing about that? 

Dr. Foster. Well, in the first place it seems 
to me clear one has to admit prices are going 
up. They are going up in the military; they 
are going up on the civil side. As a matter 
of fact, if one goes over the last 40 years in 
civil aviation and 40 years in military avia- 
tion, the rate of growth is about the same. 
If anything, civil transports have increased 
in cost faster than military. 

Nevertheless, the prices are up and the 
budgets are not up so, therefore, we must do 
something to limit the cost. We are doing 
that. We have made a major effort of the 
last three years to concentrate on the busi- 
ness of cutting down any unnecessary cost in 
any major weapons system. That was a first- 
priority item for Secretary Laird and Secre- 
tary Packard and they have made that a first 
priority effort. 

Now, the consequence of that, I believe, 
is to introduce a number of practices. These 
practices have to be introduced slowly be- 
cause you can’t hit every weapons system at 
once. I believe they are taking effect. We are 
writing different kinds of contracts. We are 
doing different kinds of program approaches. 
That doesn’t mean we won't make mistakes. 
It is a big business. It is a 70-odd-billion 
dollar business. Maybe we are 98 per cent 
perfect, but if we are there is still a billion 
or two that could be called waste and criti- 
cized. 
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Mr. BERGMAN. But we are not going to have 
any more F-111 or C-5 and -6 billion dollar 
mistakes. 

Dr. Foster. We won’t have any F-1lls or 
C-—5s, but we may have mistakes. You can't 
guarantee we won't have mistakes. It isn’t 
as if we are doing something that has been 
done before. This is new. 

Mr. Peterson. Dr. Teller, I just wonder in 
saying that the Russians are getting so far 
ahead of us and we should do things are you 
thinking in terms, do we have to match them 
weapon for weapon? How do we do this? 

Dr. TELLER. We can’t. We are not in an arms 
race. We are not in a race concerning an ob- 
ject which you can recognize and replicate. 
We are in a race of technology. We are trying 
to do, as Johnny just said, new things, and 
if, in doing new things, if we won't make mis- 
takes, we won't do anything. When you try to 
invent, you make mistakes and my greatest 
worry is not money, great as though the worry 
about money is. It is a terrible worry. My 
greatest worry is people. The Russians are 
working toward more technology. Our young 
people and even others are becoming 
romantic against technology. We don’t edu- 
cate the technologists any more. If we don’t 
have the brains, the willing brains, the able 
brains, no amount of money is going to bail 
us out. 

Mr. PETERSON. Well, how do you get it? 

Dr. TELLER. That I can answer very shortly. 
I don't know. 

Mr. BERGMAN. You are both saying the same 
thing really, I think, that it isn't an arms 
race any more; it is a technology race, and it 
is really a “people” race. As you put it 
earlier, the Russians are turning out twice as 
many scientists and engineers as we are. 

Dr. Foster. In my view it is not a race we 
can afford to lose. In the technology business, 
as far as national defense is concerned, you 
can’t settle for parity. You have to have 
superiority. That superiority is absolutely es- 
sential if we are to cope with the veil of 
secrecy that surrounds our potential adver- 
saries. 

Mr. BERGMAN. So we have fooled ourselves 
with a lot of terms such as “parity” and “suf- 
ficiency.” 

Dr. Foster. In the technological game as 
regards preparing for national security there 
is no substitute for superiority and the long- 
est lead elements in providing for technolo- 
gical superiority for the United States in the 
future is people. 

Dr. TELLER. I would like to add to that, I 
don't know what superiority is. I doubt that 
we can get it. In research, in idea, there are 
no comparable qualities. We must get ahead; 
not necessarily ahead of the Russians, but 
ahead of where we have been. We cannot 
stand still and cannot win. We cannot even 
be safe unless we put on a big intellectual 
effort. unless we know that this is something 
that we are doing for freedom everywhere, 
and unless we are doing it together with 
other free people and not just for our local 
interests, and if there is an answer to your 
question, how can we get more brains, the 
answer is, we must be able to inspire people 
and we must realize that we have in this 
country a few little things like free speech 
for which it is worth while at least to 
work, to thing, to develop new things. 

Mr. BERGMAN. Thank you, Dr. Teller, Thank 
you, gentlemen, for being with us on Issues 
and Answers. 

(Next week: Ambassador L. K. Jha of India 
and Ambassador Raza of Pakistan.) 


THE SHIFTING BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER 

(Printed for Operation Alert, a multi- 
organization educational program coordi- 
nated by the American Security Council, 
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1101 17th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036) 
SUMMARY 

The principal points in the accompanying 
Statement may be summarized as follows: 1 

The Converging Trends.—The convergence 
of a number of trends indicates a significant 
shifting of the strategic military balance 
against the United States and in favor of the 
Soviet Union These trends include: (i) the 
growing Soviet superiority in ICBM’s; (il) 
the Soviet commitment of greater resources 
than the U.S. to strategic offensive and de- 
fensive weapons, with the continued deploy- 
ment thereof; (iii) the possibility that pres- 
ent U.S. technological superiority will be lost 
to the Soviet Union; (iv) the convincing evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union seeks a pre- 
emptive first-strike capability; (v) the 
rapidly expanding Soviet naval capability; 
and (vi) the mounting hostility of segments 
of the public towards the military, the de- 
fense establishment. and “the military-in- 
dustrial complex,” without due recognition 
that sustained irresponsible criticism could 
undermine and weaken the only forces which 
provide security for the U.S. 

A Second-Rate Power.—If these observable 
trends continue the U.S. will become a sec- 
ond-rate power incapable of assuring the fu- 
ture security and freedom of its people. 
Neither the facts concerning these trends 
nor the ultimate danger is generally under- 
stood by the public, which for the most part 
remains uninformed and hence apathetic. 

A Soviet World Order.—Since World War 
II a degree of world order has been main- 
tained by the dominance of U.S. strategic 
military strength. This American preserved 
world order is now disintegrating, as doubts 
arise as to our will and strength to preserve 
it. There is reason to believe that the Soviet 
Union envisions a new era which it will 
dominate, employing superior military power 
and the threat of its use to achieve long- 
cherished political, economic and even mili- 
tary objectives. 

The End of U.S. Superiority—In a dra- 
matic shift in the balance of power, largely 
unnoticed by the public, the quarter cen- 
tury of clear U.S. strategic superiority has 
ended. The Soviet Union has moved signifi- 
cantly ahead of the United States in ICBM’s, 
the principal weapons system of the nuclear 
age. The U.S. retains, for the time being, a 
substantial edge in the smaller, short-range 
SLBM’s launched from Polaris submarines. 
Yet, the Soviet Union has a major submarine 
construction program which by 1973-74 could 
nullify this advantage. The U.S. subsonic 
B-52 bomber force still outnumbers the So- 
viet strategic bombers by a three to one mar- 
gin, but both nations recognize the relatively 
obsolete character of this weapons system, 

There are, of course, other elements in the 
equation of strategic military power. In some 
of these—such as MIRV and Poseidon—the 
U.S. is ahead of the Soviet Union. In others— 
such as strategic defense against missiles 
(ABM's) and against bomber attack—the So- 
viets are significantly ahead. 

But however one may view the balancing, 
no informed person now denies that the pe- 
riod of clear U.S. superiority has ended. The 
Soviet SS-9 ICBM force alone is capable of 
delivering a megatonnage of nuclear war- 
heads several times greater than that of the 
entire U.S. force of ICBM’s and SLBM’s, 

A Soviet First-Strike Capability—oOur 
planners in the 60’s assumed that if both 
superpowers had an adequate retaliatory ca- 
pability neither would prepare for or risk 
a first strike. The evidence is now reasonably 
conclusive that the Soviet Union, rejecting 
this assumption, is deploying strategic weap- 
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ons systems designed for a first-strike capa- 
bility. This evidence includes: (i) the con- 
tinued Soviet production and deployment of 
ICBM’s after having attained a clear numeri- 
cal and megatonnage advantage; (ii) the 
emphasis on SS-9’s designed as counter-force 
weapons capable of destroying U.S. hardened 
missile silos; (iil) the development of MRV 
with warheads also designed as counter-force 
weapons, and of MIRV by 1971-72; (iv) the 
development of a fractional orbital missile 
which significantly minimizes warning time; 
(v) the construction of a Y-class atomic 
powered submarine SLBM launching fieet 
capable, with no effective warning, of de- 
stroying our national command centers and 
much of our B-52 bomber force; and (vi) 
the continued Soviet emphasis on strategic 
defense systems against both missiles and 
bombers—an emphasis without parallel in 
this country. 

The characteristics of these offensive and 
defensive weapons systems, which the Soviets 
continue to expand, are consistent only with 
a preemptive strike capability. Such a weap- 
ons mix and volume are not required for 
effective retaliation. 

A Challenging Soviet Navy—The Soviet 
navy, modern and rapidly expanding, is now 
challenging U.S. naval superiority in every 
category except aircraft carriers. The Soviet 
naval buildup is a major element in the 
shifting balance of military power. 

Retreat from the Threat of the 70’s.— 
The situation which our country faces is 
without precedent. As we enter the 70's, the 
strategy of American superiority has given 
way to the concept of deterrence by main- 
taining an assured retaliatory capability. But 
there is no longer any certainty that our 
nuclear deterrent will remain credible to a 
Soviet Union which apparently seeks a pre- 
emptive strike capability, and which is mov- 
ing rapidly into the role of the world’s domi- 
nant military power. Red China, bitterly hos- 
tile to the U.S., also is acquiring a significant 
ICBM capability. It is not too much to say 
that in the 70’s neither the vital interests of 
the U.S. nor the lives and freedom of its 
citizens will be secure. 

Yet, many of our most influential citizens 
respond to this unprecedented national peril, 
not by a renewed determination to assure an 
adequate national defense, but rather by 
demands for further curtailment of defense 
measures which can only increase the peril. 

Cutback in Defense Spending—Although 
the President has submitted for FY 1971 a 
“bare bones” defense budget, reflecting the 
largest single cutback since the Korean War, 
public and political pressures are mounting 
for even more drastic reductions. As U.S. 
defense spending goes down, the trend of 
spending by the Soviet Union continues 
steadily upward. Its total military funding 
about equals that of the U.S., although its 
gross national product is barely half that of 
this country. The mix of Soviet spending is 
especially meaningful. Without the drain of 
a Vietnam War or public pressures to cur- 
tail defense funding, Soviet expenditures 
in dollar equivalents on strategic offensive 
and defensive weapons significantly exceed 
those of the U.S. 

Threat to Technological Superiority —U.S. 
qualitative superiority in weapons, due to its 
advanced technology, has afforded a decisive 
advantage over the past years. This advan- 
tage is now being eroded away, as the U.S. 
falls behind the Soviet Union in the support 
of R&D and in the training of scientists and 
engineers, There is an ever present risk of 
disastrous technological surprise in major 
weaponry where an open society is in com- 
petition with a closed Communist society. We 
are neglecting, by inadequate support and 
planning, to minimize this risk. 
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Negotiations—Trap or Opportunity?— 
Since the end of World War II repeated at- 
tempts have been made by the U.S. to negoti- 
ate limitations on the “arms race.” Negotia- 
tions for sound enforceable limitations 
should be continued and hopes are now high 
for the success of the current SALT talks. 
But the total experience of negotiating with 
Communist nations suggests the utmost cau- 
tion and the need for the most critical anal- 
ysis of the possible consequences of any pro- 
posed terms. Not only is the security of this 
country at stake, but it is possible that a 
limitations agreement as to strategic weap- 
ons could have the effect of neutralizing the 
U.S. as a strategic power, leaving the Soviet 
Union and Red China relatively free to em- 
ploy their superior tactical capabilities 
wherever this seems advantageous, 

Hostility Towards the Military.—At this 
critical time, when the balance of military 
power is shifting, it is uniquely unfortunate 
that public hostility toward national defense 
and the military is at an unprecedented level. 
This attitude reflects a broad spectrum of 
opinion from honest pacifists and dissenters 
over Southeast Asia to New Leftist revolu- 
tionaries. But the base is sufficiently broad, 
and the voices supporting various aspects of 
it sufficiently powerful, to have a profound- 
ly adverse effect upon almost every aspect of 
national defense. In a democracy, national 
defense suffers when there is inadequate pub- 
lic understanding and support. It may be 
fatally undermined when a significant seg- 
ment of public opinion is not merely nega- 
tive but irresponsibly hostile. 

A Viable National Strategy.—Unless the 
American people wish to accept irrevocably 
the status of a second-rate power—with all 
of the probable consequences—the only 
viable national strategy is to regain and re- 
tain a clearly superior strategic capability. 
This can be accomplished by reversing the 
trends identified above, and by eschewing 
agreements which freeze the U.S. into a sec- 
ond-rate status. The margin of our overall 
strategic strength must be sufficient to con- 
vince the most reckless aggressor that, even 
after a surprise first strike, the capability to 
retaliate will in fact survive and be adequate 
to impose unacceptable destruction on the 
aggressor nation. This course of action is not 
incompatible with continued negotiations for 
arms limitations. Indeed, it will significantly 
enhance the chances of negotiations being 
genuinely fruitful without constituting a 
trap. 

The Consequences of Second-Rate Sta- 
tus.—Basic Communist dogma contemplates 
the employment—over such time spans as 
may be necessary—of the entire arsenal of 
pressures against the U.S. as the strongest 
democratic power. Despite discord among 
Communist states, there has been no amelio- 
ration of this doctrinal goal. Throughout the 
past quarter century, when the Soviet Union 
was relatively weak strategically, it precip- 
itated or supported crisis upon crisis—direct- 
ly or through puppets and satellites—de- 
signed to extend its influence and to create 
disarray within the U.S. and the Free World. 

It is irrational to think, with the balance 
of military power shifting in its favor, that 
the policies of the Soviet Union will be less 
hostile, disruptive and imperialistic, 

The consequences of being second rate, 
even if national survival is not threatened, 
could be seriously detrimental to the most 
vital diplomatic and economic interests of 
this country, 

Weakness—The Gravest Threat to Peace — 
The road to peace has never been through 
appeasement, unilateral disarmament or ne- 
gotiation from weakness. The entire recorded 
history of mankind is precisely to the con- 
trary. Among the great nations, only the 
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strong survive. Weakness of the U.S.—of its 
military capability and its will—could be the 
gravest threat to the peace of the world. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 This Summary is necessarily incomplete 
and reference should be made to the full 
statement for the views of the authors. 

*The principal threat to U.S. security for 
the 70’s is the Soviet Union, and this paper 
is addressed primarily to that threat. By the 
late 70's and beyond, the most menacing 
country in the world may be Red China. 
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SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS: THE 
VIEW FROM MOSCOW 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon is traveling to mainland 
China in less than 2 weeks. This visit is 
of intense interest to the Soviet Union 
and is likely to have an impact on Sino- 
Soviet relations. 

John R. Thomas of the Research 
Analysis Corp. has written a fine article 
examining the present state of Sino-So- 
viet relations. He notes in closing that— 

The extreme Soviet perception . . . of a pos- 
sible need ultimately to deal with China by 
force is what has made China the number 
one problem in Soviet foreign policy today. 


I recommend his article, from the Oc- 
tober 1971 issue of Current History, to my 
colleagues. The article follows: 


SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS: THE VIEW 
From Moscow 


(By John R. Thomas) 


The Soviet Union's deteriorating relations 
with Communist China have transformed 
these relations into the number one problem 
of Soviet foreign policy today. This develop- 
ment has been made more evident in the 
Soviet view by the contrasting behavior of 
the other major rivals of the Soviet Union. 
Under the pressures generated by the war in 
Vietnam the United States is currently re- 
ducing its presence abroad, thus further 
minimizing the chances for confrontation 
with the Soviet Union; moreover, the United 
States is involved in direct negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on such critical issues as 
strategic arms limitation looking toward a 
possible modus vivendi, at least in the mili- 
tary fleld. West Germany is currently en- 
gaged in a conciliatory approach to the So- 
viet Union under Ostpolitik, her new Eastern 
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policy. And Japan is not actively challenging 
the Soviet Union at present, although her 
potential for doing so is great. 

Only Communist China has persistently 
been pursuing her challenge to Soviet inter- 
ests since the Sino-Soviet dispute erupted in 
the early 1960’s. Indeed, China escalated 
her challenge to the level of openly acknowl- 
edged armed clashes at regimental or higher 
strength in 1969. These clashes dramatically 
symbolize the dimensions of China’s chal- 
lenge: since World War II no other country, 
including the United States at the height of 
the cold war, has pushed its differences with 
the Soviet Union to the point of open force. 
This Chinese challenge has come at a time 
when Soviet military power has grown to 
near parity with the United States, the num- 
ber one military power in the world. 

Moreover, from an ideological viewpoint it 
is ironic that the only post-World War II 
military clashes directly involving Soviet 
forces have been with China, a one-time 
Communist ally. This development has pro- 
foundly shaken the faith of “the true be- 
lievers.” According to Marxist-Leninist ide- 
ology, internecine war could occur only 
within the capitalist world, torn asunder by 
internal contradictions and deadly rivalries; 
the Communist world was allegedly immune 
to such strife because it was united by a com- 
mon ideology. 

As the Soviet leadership now appraises its 
dispute with China against this background, 
it finds paradoxically that the recent tre- 
mendous growth of Soviet military power has 
at the same time been accompanied by a 
weakening in the Soviet political position vis- 
a-vis» China. This has further deepened 
Soviet concern, In comparison with their 
optimistic perceptions in the 1960's, the So- 
viets now find themselves driven to the view 
that China may be a permanent threat on 
Soviet borders in Asia and a permanent rival 
elsewhere. This judgment contrasts with the 
earlier expressed Soviet view that “sober” 
non-Maoist elements, presumably centered 
around the so-called pragmatists headed by 
Premier Chou En-lai, would prevail over 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, correct his errors, 
and restore the unity of purpose and action 
that seemingly obtained in the halcyon days 
of the Sino-Soviet alliance. This Soviet 
hope, however, has been shattered by the out- 
come of the Great Cultural Revolution: this 
upheaval surfaced the number one pragma- 
tist, Premier Chou, as a major formulator, as 
well as the chief executor, of current Chinese 
policy; yet this development produced no 
basic change in China’s deep-seated hostility 
to the Soviet Union. If anything, the Chou- 
led pragmatists are now perceived by Soviet 
leaders to be more dangerous than the seem- 
ingly more fanatic Maoist ideological purists 
who were in command of China's policy at 
the height of the Cultural Revolution. At 
least these Maoist adherents created internal 
disarray that sapped China’s strength and 
diverted her attention from single-mindedly 
pursuing her hostility. 

The Soviet loss of hope for reversal of the 
virulently hostile anti-Soviet policy by prag- 
matists like Chou was reflected at the 24th 
Party Congress held earlier this year: China’s 
hostility was no longer attributed solely to 
“Mao and his clique,” as was the case earlier, 
but to the Chinese leadership as a whole? 
At the same time, the Soviet perception of a 
fundamentally hostile China, more danger- 
ous because she is now led by the pragmatist 


1The Resolution of the 24th Party Con- 
gress, which approved Brezhnev’s policies, 
spoke only of the enmity of “the Chinese 
leaders”; it did not mention Mao or his fol- 
lowers. See also the article by Adam Ulam 
in this issue. 
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Chou, was reflected at the 24th Congress. 
Premier Leonid Brezhney was forced to aban- 
don an ideological context and bluntly to 
assert in traditional power terms the Soviet 
determination to defend Soviet national in- 
terests at all costs against any Chinese en- 
croachment; he did so despite reported pres- 
sures by non-Soviet parties to keep the China 
issue out of the proceedings. Brezhnev's as- 
sessment was reinforced by Marshal A. A. 
Grechko, the Soviet Defense Minister, who 
grimly declared that any aggressor who vio- 
lated Soviet borders would be severely pun- 
ished. Since only the Chinese have deliber- 
ately and massively violated Soviet-conceived 
borders in the post-World War II period, 
Grechko’s warning had only one intended 
foe in mind. 

The fact that both Brezhnev and Grechko 
had to make their harsh judgments this 
year, several years after the Great Cultural 
Revolution came to an end, and after Chou, 
the pragmatist, began to govern Chin# on 
a day-to-day basis (a period during which 
the Ussuri River clashes nevertheless occur- 
red) indicates a Soviet estimate that no sig- 
nificant change in the magnitude of the 
China threat has taken place or is likely 
to occur in the near future. Indeed, the 
threat may grow because, with the end of 
the internal disruption caused by the Cul- 
tural Revolution and with the pragmatists 
once more in command, the Chinese will be 
able more effectively to husband and use 
their resources in order to pursue the chal- 
lenge to the Soviets single-mindedly. 

This underlies Moscow’s concern as it looks 
at its weakened political position today vis- 
a-vis China both inside and outside the Com- 
munist world. Within the Communist world, 
the 24th Party Congress revealed that the 
Soviets could not muster sufficient support of 
the foreign parties represented at the meet- 
ing even for verbal condemnation of China 
for her actions in “splitting” the unity of the 
Communist world and further undermining 
Soviet authority. Some key parties, includ- 
ing the heretofore docile French and East 
German parties, pointedly passed over Sino- 
Soviet relations in silence even as Soviet 
speakers from Brezhnev down urgently 
hinted at the need to condemn the Chinese. 
Other key parties, such as Italy's and Ru- 
mania’s, failed to follow the Soviet lead or 
remained silent, and also argued explicitly 
for the right of each party to follow an in- 
dependent path and argued against imposi- 
tion by any party of its views on another 
party. This was a clear reference to the Soviet 
action against Czechoslovakia in 1968, and 
to any potential action against China. This 
brought home to the Soviet Union the de- 
terioration in its position within the Com- 
munist world: in the early 1960’s the Soviets 
could consider, and actually maneuvered 
behind the scenes for, “the expulsion” of 
China from the Communist ranks. 

The Soviet political position vis-a-vis 
China has also deteriorated in the non-Com- 
munist world with the failure of the Soviet 
effort to isolate China. At its peak, this ef- 
fort was represented by the Soviet attempt 
to mobilize the Asian community of nations 
for a containment of China through Brezh- 
nev’s proposal—made in June, 1969, shortly 
after the Ussuri River clashes—for a collec- 
tive security agreement in Asia. But this 
Soviet containment effort has failed as China 
has resumed her old ties and developed new 
relationships. 

Most important, through ping-pong diplo- 
macy and the projected visit of President 
Richard Nixon, China has established the 
basis for a major breakthrough to the United 
States, thus fueling Soviet concern over pos- 
sible United States-Chinese “collusion,” a 
possibility which the Soviets have sought to 
forestall since the eruption of the Sino- 
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Soviet dispute. By mellowing her attitude to- 
ward the United States, in the Soviet view, 
China is on the road to removing the two- 
front politico-military threat from the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union; moreover, 
to the degree that United States-Chinese 
relations improve, Peking will be able to de- 
vote even greater attention to challenging 
the Soviets on the northern front. The 
Soviets will then lose the advantage they 
derived from the earlier Maoist strategic 
“madness” of simultaneous hostility toward 
the two superpowers. 

Then, too, the potential Sino-United 
States rapprochement represents a severe 
blow to Soviet expectations. The shift in 
United States attitudes toward China with 
the latter’s encouragement signifies, in So- 
viet eyes, a United States choice of a power 
balance approach (favoring a weaker China 
against a stronger Soviet Union) instead of 
a cultural/racial approach which would call 
for@the United States to join the Soviet 
Union in containing the “yellow peril.” 
Soviet spokesmen have hinted from time to 
time about making common cause with the 
United States against China, although they 
have never put the issue in cultural/racial 
terms. 

The Soviet Union's position has been 
weakened not only by the Chinese emerg- 
ence from isolation and by China’s new pol- 
icy of laying the groundwork for eliminating 
the second front posed by the United States 
but also by a Chinese political offensive de- 
signed in turn to set up a second front 
against the Soviets themselves in the West. 
The most important part of this move is 
China’s renewed effort to instigate or capi- 
talize on dissidence and deviation in East 
Europe, the most critical area of Soviet con- 
cern outside the Soviet Union itself. Until 
recently, Albania was the lonely Chinese out- 
post on the western flank of the Soviets. 
Now, however, China is dealing extensively 
with Rumania and even with Yugoslavia, the 


latter long bitterly assailed by Peking for 
“revisionism.” For example, high-level Ru- 


manian and Yugoslav officials, including 
Rumania’s party leader, Nicolae Ceausescu, 
and the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, have 
made visits to Peking in 1971. 

This expansion of China’s activities in 
East Europe is encouraging and laying the 
foundation for an informal Balkan-type al- 
liance which the Soviets have always op- 
posed. (As far back as 1948, Stalin vetoed a 
Balkan Federation.) These developments add 
to Soviet concern because they fuel the 
negative and cumulative effects of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute on the Soviet position in East 
Europe. By surfacing her differences with the 
Soviets and distracting the Soviet Union in 
the east, China has given the East European 
nations greater room for maneuver against 
total Soviet domination in the west. At the 
same time, many major issues in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute have their counterparts ex- 
plicitly or implicitly in Soviet-East Euro- 
pean relations. These issues relate to terri- 
torial claims, the political independence of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization members, 
and their possession or sharing of nuclear 
missile capabilities. On each of these issues, 
China has implicitly or explicitly tried to 
incite the treaty members to air their griev- 
ances against or assert their independence 
of the Soviet Union. 

Thus, with regard to the territorial issue, 
the Chinese have scored with the point that 
the Soviet Union occupies not only former 
Chinese lands but also territory that once 
belonged to the treaty members, viz., Poland’s 
eastern lands, the Czechs’ sub-Carpathia, 
Rumania’s Bessarabia, Germany’s East Prus- 
sia. As far back as 1964, Mao called atten- 
tion to the plight of the treaty members by 
explicitly listing their claims along with 
China’s own. While only Rumania has re- 
sponded openly by surfacing the historical 
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record of her possession of Bessarabia, other 
treaty members undoubtedly share Ru- 
mania’s attitude about the lands lost to the 
Soviets. 

In this context, the Chinese have stirred 
up one major concern of the Soviet Union 
that particularly affects its relations with 
East Europe. By referring to Germany 
among those wronged by the Soviet Union, 
China has resurrected Soviet concern over a 
two-front threat in the form of Sino- 
German collusion. This has been reflected in 
Soviet denunciation of West Germany and 
China as allies with territorial designs 
against the Soviet Union. And the increase 
in West German-Chinese economic ties 
(trade, steel consortium and so on) as well 
as reported West German-Chinese political 
contacts (including those by ranking mem- 
bers of the currently ruling Social Demo- 
cratic party) have served to feed Soviet pho- 
bia. While open expressions of Soviet concern 
have been toned down since West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt’s accession to power, 
they have not been silenced. Moreover, even 
if Brandt's intentions are well meant—and 
this is not accepted by all Soviet leaders, 
particularly the military—there is a Soviet 
judgment that his domestic position is so 
precarious that hostile anti-Soviet forces 
(particularly in the Christian Democratic 
party which, as the largest party in the Ger- 
man Parliament, has been gaining electoral 
strength against Brandt) are likely to make 
a comeback and to act on parallel or co- 
ordinated policies with China. 

To be sure, so far the Soviets have ex- 
plicitly interpreted the alleged Sino-German 
collusion to apply to West Germany and 
China, even though in his enumeration of 
territorial claims against the Soviets Mao was 
deliberately ambiguous as to whether he was 
referring to West or East Germany. But if 
their private reaction to all Germans are any 
indication, the Soviets do not exclude East 
German hostility if the circumstances—such 
as the departure of Soviet divisions from 
East German soil—permit it.2 In any case, 
any West and East German rapproachment 
would, in the face of continuing Sino-Soviet 
dispute, serve to reinforce Soviet apprehen- 
sion about the territorial status quo in 
East Europe. 

Beyond the territorial question, East Eu- 
rope has been affected by China’s challenge 
of the Soviet leadership in defining the gen- 
eral line and strategy of the Communist 
movement. Peking may itself aspire to 
the leadership of the Communist world. Al- 
though East European parties would oppose 
this as well as the strategy proposed by 
China, they nevertheless share with China 
her goal of reducing the Soviet Union’s abil- 
ity to dominate them and to dictate their 
“road to socialism.” 

In the national security field, the Chinese 
have challenged the credibility of the Soviet 
Union’s nuclear deterrent in defending the 
Communist world’s interests since it has 
failed, in the Chinese view, to protect their 
interests. The Chinese view was asserted in 
the wake of an earlier reaction to the Soviet 
missile breakthrough in 1957, symbolized by 
their slogan of “the East Wind prevailing 
over the West.” In operational terms, as far 
as China was concerned, this slogan im- 
plied that the Soviet nuclear-missile monop- 
oly in the Communist world was available 
to advance the interests of other Com- 
munist states or to defend them against 
an “imperialist” attack. As far as Peking is 
concerned, the Soviets have failed on both 


2 East Germany’s former party boss Walter 
Ulbricht was bitter after the Soviets forced 
his removal this year; others undoubtedly 
share his views about the heavy Soviet hand. 
The Chinese capitalized on this feeling in 
the early 1960’s and the Soviets are con- 
cerned that this could happen again. 
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counts, as reflected in their failure to 
back China in the 1958 offshore islands 
crisis. 

The Chinese have raised doubts about the 
Soviet Union's reliability not only in their 
promotion of China's interests in the Taiwan 
Straits and not her survival), but with re- 
gard to the more important situation of 
North Vietnam. In the earller days of the 
war, the Chinese noted for East European 
consumption that the United States was 
bombing North Vietnam at will despite earlier 
Soviet pledges of the inviolability of this 
Communist ally’s territorial integrity. 

By questioning Soviet reliability, the Chi- 
nese have raised doubts among the treaty 
members about whether the Soviet Union 
might not behave toward them as it has be- 
haved toward North Vietnam, i.e., fail to use 
all means at its command to defend them 
against an external attack. In effect, China 
has raised the question in East Europe of 
whether the Soviet nuclear missile capabili- 
ties would be used for anything except the 
direct defense of the Soviet homeland. But 
even if East Europe is confident about a So- 
viet response to any United States or West 
European military action against a treaty 
member, China has undoubtedly created anx- 
iety among some treaty members about So- 
viet reliability in situations short of conflict, 
i.e., whether their interests might not be sold 
out by some overriding Soviet expediency. 
For example, to forestall West Germany’s re- 
surgence or to entice her from the West, the 
Soviets might deal with West Germany over 
East Europe’s head (as they have done in 
the past). Consequently, East Europe un- 
doubtedly feels it should have a finger on 
nuclear missile capabilities in order not to 
leave it helpless in the face of any future 
Soviet-German arrangements. (In addition 
to demanding the rotation of the command 
of the Warsaw Pact Forces, now exclusively in 
Soviet hands, the Rumanians have report- 
edly raised the question of nuclear sharing, 
clearly without success to date.) It would be 
surprising indeed if the Soviets granted a 
nuclear role to any East European country. 
Yet any current or future Soviet reluctance 
would seem to validate Chinese arguments 
against relying on the Soviet nuclear deter- 
rent and would add to the Soviet ‘credibility 
gap.” 

Because the East European-Soviet issues 
are related to the broader context of Sino- 
Soviet relations and because they are subject 
to Chinese exploitation, much to Soviet cha- 
grin, their resolution is dependent on more 
overriding issues in the Sino-Soviet dialogue. 
But this dispute seems further from resolu- 
tion than ever. 

Thus the time has long passed when the 
Soviets would help China increase her nu- 
clear missile arsenal so that she could threat- 
en the Soviets directly or advance her inter- 
ests against better Soviet judgment; nor are 
the Soviets about to return territory to 
China, in part because this would encourage 
others to make similar claims (the 1969 
clashes on the Sino-Soviet border vividly 
demonstrate the Soviet reaction to any Chi- 
nese border “adjustment”); nor will the So- 
viets freely turn over to China whatever re- 
mains of their once preeminent role in the 
Communist world. 

This compound of negatives makes it un- 
likely that the Soviets will make similar far- 
reaching concessions to East Europe. In the 
face of higher priorities and unfulfilled do- 
mestic needs, the Soviets will not provide 
economic aid or help East Europe’s economy 
become more productive and thereby give the 
East European states.the economic where- 
withal for greater independence. Indeed, 
Soviet action in building pipe lines and 
power grids from the Soviet Union to East 
Europe in effect keeps the latter dependent 
on Soviets in more subtle ways than direct 
control via Soviet military forces in the area. 
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Then, too, the Soviet Union is unlikely to 
provide East Europe with independent nu- 
clear capabilities because East Europe could 
use them to embroil the Soviets in internec- 
ine conflicts between treaty members trying 
to recover lands from each other (e.g., the 
currently inflamed Hungarian-Rumanian 
dispute over Transylvania). Even worse, East 
Germany might try to advance her interests 
against West Germany, an attempt which 
could match the United States against the 
Soviet Union. 

In the near future, the Soviet Union is 
also unlikely to give up any territory it 
seized from East Europe because of the So- 
viet estimate of its buffer value even in the 
nuclear age, although this could change with 
any Soviet reexamination of East Europe's 
worth if a limited war in Europe appears un- 
likely or infeasible. But the Soviet Union's 
refusal to surrender its East European lands 
is equally unlikely for political reasons. If 
the Soviets should return any East European 
territory they have occupied since the war, 
they would unravel their position in the east 
by giving China a concrete excuse to renew 
her claims against the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets are thus locked in on both the east 
and west against any territorial concessions 
either to their Communist neighbors or oth- 
ers, such as Japan's claim to the Northern 
Islands. 

Lastly, the Soviets are unlikely to loosen 
whatever political control they still exercise 
in East Europe voluntarily since any addi- 
tional freedom to develop East Europe's own 
road to socialism-would encourage others to 
resist Soviet influence and would specifically 
encourage China further to challenge the 
Soviets. In effect, Soviet concessions to East 
Europe might be interpreted as indicating 
that the Soviet Union was bowing out of the 
running for leadership of the Communist 
world, something it may yet be forced to do 
under pressure of uncontrollable nationalism 
in East Europe and elsewhere. The Soviets 
are still good Marxists in the sense that they 
have demonstrated on many occasions the 
validity of a Marxist postulation that no rul- 
ing class gives up its power voluntarily. 

Consequently, in view of China’s challenge 
in the east, the cost of current inertia and 
maintaining the status quo in East Europe 
is less than the cost of initiating a dynamic 
Soviet policy in East Europe; by making con- 
cesions and initiating change, the Soviets 
would generate uncertainties they are un- 
willing to face. Therefore the Soviets face a 
paradox: they have less and less to gain from 
overwhelmingly dominating East Europe and 
yet their resistance to changing the status 
quo in East Europe is increased by the nega- 
tive imperatives of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

In a word, Soviet resistance to change in 
East Europe is, in large measure, a reflection 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute. And as the dis- 
pute has deepened, it has led the Soviets to 
the current dual-track policy in Europe. Thus 
the Soviet Union deals with West Germany 
in a conciliatory manner, as a way of dis- 
arming the threat in the West and of fore- 
stalling Sino-German collusion; at the same 
time it deals harshly with East Europe (as 
reflected in the 1968 Czech invasion) in 
order to secure the Soviet buffer zone in the 
west while facing a hostile China in the east. 
The current conciliatory policy toward West 
Germany is an updated variant of the tradi- 
tional Soviet solution of a two-front threat. 
Before World War II the Soviet Union. fight- 
ing the Japanese in the east, signed a non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany in 1939. 
Then, after defeating the Japanese (and in 
order to ready themselves to meet the Hitler 
attack in June, 1941), the Soviets signed a 
neutrality pact with Japan earlier that year. 

In sum, the Soviet political position vis-a- 
vis China today is in many ways weaker than 
it was earlier, given the new flexibility dis- 
played by China towards the United States, 
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East Europe and others. At the earlier stages 
of this new policy, the Soviets were driven 
to consider the use of force against China to 
compensate for their eroding political posi- 
tion, much as they were forced to consider 
(and actually used force) in the Czech case 
in 1968 despite the political costs they in- 
curred as a result of the invasion. 

In the Chinese case, Soviet thinking on 
using military force to make up for polit- 
ical weakness was reflected in the Soviet 
trial balloons in the summer of 1969, de- 
signed to elicit Western reaction to the pos- 
sible Soviet use of force against China. This 
seemed a credible possibility at the time, 
given the Soviet armed action against Czech- 
oslovakia only a year earlier. Indeed it may 
have motivated the Chinese to initiate and 
speed up the current flexibility in their for- 
eign policy. 

However, in 1969, the Soviets restrained 
themselves from using force and opted in- 
stead for the political and diplomatic ap- 
proach of dealing with West Germany and 
the United States on issues such as SALT 
and Berlin in order to mitigate the chal- 
lenges on other flanks and to prevent the 
“collusion” of these rivals with China. The 
Soviets have tried, unsuccessfully so far, to 
engage Japan in a similar context. The un- 
answered key question for the Soviet leader- 
ship is complicated. Let us suppose that no 
satisfactory modus vivendi is worked out 
with the United States, Germany or Japan, 
and that the Soviets are confronted by grow- 
ing Chinese nuclear missile capabilities 
which reduce the Soviet military margin and 
put the Soviet population and military cen- 
ters under the nucler gun. Suppose further 
that this is accompanied by active challenges 
on the Sino-Soviet border and successful 
Chinese diplomacy of “encircling” the So- 
viet Union, including widening the “Sec- 
ond Front” in Europe. Then would the So- 
viets feel compelled to employ their one, 
still clear advantage in strategic military 
capabilities? Such a question apparently was 
on the Soviet policy agenda in 1969 and it 
could come up again. It was not acted on in 
1969, with some of the Soviet military having 
grave reservations about any lightly taken 
decision on the “adventurist” use of force 
against the Chinese. But it might not be 
voted down if the Chinese doggedly pursue 
their challenge in the far more grim polit- 
ico-military context described above. 

For the Soviets may then perceive the 
threat from China to be greater than it might 
be in fact, at least as it might appear to 
outside observers, (It should be recalled that 
no outside observers believed that the 
“spring” developments of 1968 in Czecho- 
slovakia called for Soviet use of force; yet the 
Soviet perceptions of danger to Soviet in- 
terests were obviously far different, as the 
Czechs learned to their sorrow.) The extreme 
Soviet perception (but one not so extreme 
as to be ruled out) of a possible need ulti- 
mately to deal with China by force is what 
has made China the number one problem in 
Soviet foreign policy today. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CRIME IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, there 
has long been a regrettable void in the 
data available about America’s system 
of criminal justice. Much has been writ- 
ten about the quality of our police and 
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the conditions of our jails, but little no- 
tice has been paid to the lack of con- 
crete information. We know how many 
people are in our jails and how many 
have been arrested. But we know little 
else. 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, in its report “The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society,” recognized this 
problem more than 4 years ago. It said: 

America has learned the uses of explora- 
tion and discovery and knowledge in shaping 
and controlling its physical environment, in 
protecting its health, in furthering its na- 
tional security, and in countless other areas. 
The startling advances in the physical and 
biological sciences are products of an intel- 
lectual revolution that substituted the pain- 
ful and plodding quest for knowledge for 
the comforting acceptance of received no- 
tions. The Nation has invested billions of 
dollars and the best minds at its disposal in 
this quest for scientific discovery. The re- 
turns from this investment are dramatically 
apparent in the reduction of disease, the 
development of new weapons, the availability 
of goods, the rise in living standards and the 
conquest of space. 

But this revolution of scientific discovery 
has largely by-passed the problems of crime 
and crime control. Writing for the Boston 
Crime Survey in 1927 Felix Frankfurter ob- 
served that the subject was overlaid with 
shibboleths and cliches and that it was es- 
sential to separate the known from the 
unknown, to divorce fact from assumption, 
to strip biases of every sort of their authority. 
The statement is no less true today. 


In this age of computers when we can 
predict the winner of a presidential elec- 
tion within minutes of the close of the 
polls, it is incomprehensible that we have 
for so long failed to quantify and qualify 
our system of law enforcement and cor- 
rections. It seems we have such data for 
everything else. 

We all know that the Nation’s knowl- 
edge about the status of its criminal 
justice system has been the same sad 
victim of apathy as our low paid police 
and horrid prisons. Fortunately, a new 
enlightenment has stimulated our inter- 
est, raised the income levels of our police, 
improved our prisons somewhat, and en- 
couraged the collection of needed infor- 
mation. 

Since 1970, we have seen an explo- 
sion of information on our prisons and 
jails and police. Much of this new data is 
the result of work of the Statistical Divi- 
sion of the National Institute on Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice. Until 2 
years ago, prison statistics were main- 
tained by the Bureau of Prisons. Now, 
the Bureau of Prisons is charged chiefly 
with maintenance of Federal correc- 
tional institutions, not gathering statis- 
tics. In view of this fact. I suppose its 
efforts at information accumulation were 
fair during the 20 years it was responsi- 
ble for these data. Far too little was ac- 
complished, however. 

For those of us engaged in formulat- 
ing legislation to deal with problems of 
penal reform or the myriad other areas 
in need of correction within our system 
of criminal justice, this dirth of infor- 
mation has been a stumbling block. Thus 
it is with some delight that I today can 
explain new programs now being planned 
or just completed which will bridge this 
gap. 
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For years the Bureau of Census has is- 
sued a dicennial publication entitled ‘‘In- 
mates of Institutions,” a sourcebook of 
basic data on America’s prison popula- 
tion. While not comprehensive, the sur- 
vey gave a regular portrait of our pris- 
oners. Unfortunately, a decade is too long 
a time between reports, and by the time 
one is printed, it is often more than 18 
months old. What has been needed is a 
continuing report, perhaps like the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation’s Uniform 
Crime Reports. 

Last week the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Agency reported to me that the 
Bureau of Census has agreed to under- 
take a detailed enumeration of prison 
populations in the United States. The re- 
sults of this survey will be among the 
most extensive and useful ever assem- 
bled on prisons and their inmates. We 
will know age, sex, race, offense, and 
eventually the length of confinement. 
We will know whether prisoners have 
had previous institutional experience. Al- 
together, we will begin to know who is 
in our prisons and for what reasons. 

Most encouraging about the enum- 
eration is its long-range objective of pro- 
viding continuing prison statistics. This 
will not be one of the one-shot deals 
we have seen so often in the past in 
quantifying and qualifying our prison 
populations. Somewhat like the Uniform 
Crime Reports—but more comprehen- 
sive—this initial enumeration will be used 
as a benchmark for continuing study. 
When an individual enters prison, he will 
be given an identifier number—perhaps 
his FBI number—which will remain on 
the institution’s statistic report printout 
until he leaves. Also when he enters, he 
will be asked to answer a battery of ques- 
tions about his socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic characteristics. Thus as old in- 
mates are removed from the report and 
new prisoners added, we will have—for 
the first time—an ongoing assemblage of 
prison data making available at all times 
an accurate picture of the composition of 
our prison population. 

While this development will be useful 
in dealing with the inmates of our State 
and Federal institutions—and there are 
more than 80,000 people in them—it will 
do little to overcome the lag in informa- 
tion on our locally administered jails. 
There are 4,037 of these in the country. 
They hold about 160,000 people. Clearly 
we must have sufficient data. The Law 
Enforcement Assistance Agency recently 
published the results of the 1970 jail 
census which gives a good picture of the 
number, age, and sex of inmates in these 
jails, and the conditions in which they 
are forced to live. However, the survey 
does not show the types of crimes for 
which they are held, socioeconomic or 
demographic characteristics, or how long 
they are imprisoned. I understand that 
this void will soon be filled. This summer 
LEAA will sponsor a sample of a cross- 
section of inmates of local jails to deter- 
mine these statistics. Preliminary results 
should be available sometime next year. 
While we will not have the benefits of a 
complete, continuing enumeration of 
these jail populations, regular followup 
samples should give us a good idea of the 
status of our community and county 
jails. 

As many of us know, the only source 
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of data on crime in the United States has 
been the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports. 
For their purpose, they are valuable. But 
they fall far short of providing a com- 
plete picture of the crime committed in 
this country. It is my understanding that 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Agency 
is planning to begin a continuing pro- 
gram designed to fill these holes. It has 
been on the drawing boards for more 
than a year, and within a year data 
should begin to be available. As I under- 
stand the project, a sample of house- 
holds will be selected, and asked to detail 
their experience with crime within a 
given time frame. What it will mean is 
that we will know who has been a victim, 
where, and when. 

While all these programs are a re- 
freshing addition to our search for an- 
swers in our system of criminal justice— 
and there are several projects I have not 
discussed—it cannot be left to the Fed- 
eral Government to gather such infor- 
mation. The Federal agencies simply do 
not have the personnel or funds to allow 
proliferation of these. I was pleased to 
learn that the States are being encour- 
aged to do their share. With the States 
acting as primary collecting agencies, the 
Federal Government can be left the task 
of coordinating and collating informa- 
tion. 

I am pleased with the progress we 
have made in this short time. Much more 
needs to be done. But for the first time 
we are actually doing something about 
the problem of voids in our data on the 
American system of criminal justice. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SHOOT- 

OUT: INCREASED EXTREMIST 
ACTIVITY IN OUR NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in testimony before the House District 
Committee on the question of home rule 
for the city of Washington, I pointed out 
the possibility of extremist activist 
groups controlling elections in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I indicated that in a 
city where only 9 percent of the reg- 
istered voters cast ballots in the last 
election for members of the City School 
Board, it was certainly well within the 
reach of the membership of the various 
activist and extremist groups in the Dis- 
trict to control the elections. 

Today’s papers indicate once again 
that this threat is most assuredly a 
possibility and certainly not a “laugh- 
able” matter. The existence of a “cache of 
arms at the headquarters of the Nation 
for Black People, a 4-year-old militant 
group which police say advocates revolu- 
tion to ‘free black people in this coun- 
try’” in the District of Columbia is but 
another indication of the possibility that 
militant extremist groups exist and could, 
indeed, control the election process in the 
District. It is certainly evidence in sup- 
port of a position opposing “home rule” 
for the District of Columbia. 
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I am inserting related newsclippings 
in the Recorp at this point: 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Feb. 9, 1972] 
Districr or COLUMBIA Cops Wounp ONE, 
ARREST FouR—MILITANTS’ ARSENAL FOUND 
In SHOOTOUT 


One man was hit twice by police bullets, 
four persons were arrested and several M-14 
Army rifles, rounds of ammunition, uniforms 
and training manuals seized following a 
shootout and chase here early today. 

Police, who described the three men and 
one woman they arrested as “black revolu- 
tionaries,” said the shooting-chase began 
when an officer approached two men, both 
wearing Army fatigue jackets, at about 1:20 
a.m, in the 4100 block of 16th-st nw. 

According to one police official, the officer 
approached the men because the only busi- 
ness nearby, was a gas station, and that was 
closed. 

Another official said the officer was suspi- 
cious because the men were walking around 
and looking into a parked car. 

Fourth District Officer Donald P. Bennett, 
21, had gotten out of his scout car, and was 
about 25 feet from the men when both 
pulled pistols from under their jackets and 
fired at him. They missed. 

Officer Bennett fired all six shots in his gun 
back at the men, and then ran back to his 
car to reload. At that point, one of the two 
men grabbed a shotgun, and the other 
grabbed a rifie from a nearby car and blasted 
away at Officer Bennett who was crouched 
behind the door of his scout car. 

Shotgun blasts ripped into the side of the 
door as Officer Bennett shot at the two men 
three more times. 

The two men then jumped into their car 
and sped north on 16th-st. After radioing for 
help, Officer Bennett, alone in his police car 
sped after them. 

Officer Bennett and another officer who 
joined the chase, David Belisle, pulled up 
behind the men’s car in front of 1318 Farra- 
gut-st seconds after the suspects got there. 

One of the men fell out of the car onto the 
sidewalk, and the other ran around to the 
back of the house, police said. They said Of- 
ficer Belisle walked up to the man on the 
sidewalk, just as the man pulled out his 
pistol and shouted, “This is for the revolu- 
tion!” Officer Belisle shot at him and then 
jumped on him. 

Meanwhile, Officer Bennett and a third 
officer sneaked around to the back of the 
house looking for the second man. They 
found that a basement window had been 
knocked out and the door opened. 

More police arrived, and with the house 
surrounded, several officers went up to the 
door, knocked, brushed past the man who 
answered the door and searched the house. 

Police said they found a trap door in a 
front bedroom leading up to the attic. In the 
attic they found machetes, three M14 rifles 
that police traced to a theft last June at a 
Walter Reed arsenal, several clips of ammuni- 
tion for them, a shotgun, a .32 and ammo for 
each weapon, 

Police said they also seized Army-type 
pants, trousers, belts and other equipment. 
They said the basement of the house appar- 
ently was set up as a training center for 
disassembling and assembling the weapons. 

In the Walter Reed theft last June, 11 shot- 
guns and 14 M-14 rifles were stolen, accord- 
ing to police. At the time, officers said the 
thieves had cut their way into the Troop 
Commander’s Arms Room by snapping metal 
bars with a bolt cutter. 

In today’s shootout, police said they 
charged Marzell Peterson, 26, of 1318 Far- 
ragut-st nw who is in good condition at D.C. 
General Hospital with wounds to the right 
leg and thigh. He was charged with two 
counts of assault with intent to kill a police 
officer. 
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Also charged with the same offense was 
Aaron Miller, 28, who was found hiding in a 
closet at the Farragut-st address. Mr. Miller, 
Robert L. Marshall, 23, and Connie Johnson, 
22, found in the house, were charged with 
possession of unregistered firearms and am- 
munition, possession of marijuana and pos- 
session of the implements of crime. 

David Peterson, 21, a Howard University 
music major and Marzell Peterson's brother, 
said his brother was operating “an educa- 
tional service” in the house, lending books 
on black psychology, art, sociology and music 
to neighborhood residents. He said the serv- 
ice was open seven days a week and fines were 
levied on overdue books. 

David Peterson said his brother had served 
& little more than a year in Vietnam while in 
the Army, and was currently studying art at 
Howard University under the G.I. Bill. 

Mr. Peterson said, however, “I was not sur- 
prised to learn that my brother was in the 
hospital. He had the same ways as my father: 
evil as hell.” 

This morning, the red, black and green flag 
of Black Liberation hung from the porch of 
the two-story brick house, as detectives out 
front warned away curious passersby. The 
detectives said they could not explain why 
15 automobile tires were laid in a line from 
the rear kitchen door to a sidewalk that runs 
next to a back alley. 


[From the Evening Star, Feb. 9, 1972] 
ARMS CACHE SEIZED AFTER SHOTS, CHASE 
(By Lance Gay) 

District police, searching for a gunman 
who fired at two policemen, early today ar- 
rested four persons and seized a cache of 
arms at the headquarters of the Nation for 
Black People, a four-year-old militant group 
which police say advocates revolution to “free 
black people in this country.” 

Police said they found a closet inside the 
two-story frame residence at 1318 Farragut 
St. NW., which is the local headquarters of 
the black separatist group. While in the 
home, police said, they discovered arms, am- 
munition and knives, They said a basement 
room appeared to have been used as a train- 
ing center for soldiers. 

Another man and a woman also were ar- 
rested inside the house. When arrested, po- 
lice said, they gave only “serial numbers” and 
refused to give their names. 

Police said the raid was precipitated by a 
shooting in the 4100 block of 16th Street 
NW about 1:20 a.m. Officer Donald P. Ben- 
nett, who was on patrol duty in a scout car, 
told investigators that he observed two “‘sus- 
picious” men walking across the road toward 
& car. 

As he opened a door to investigate, Ben- 
nett said, one of the men pulled a shotgun 
from the car and fired at him. The blasts 
from the shotgun hit the police badge decal 
on the scout car’s door. 

Bennett said he returned the fire and the 
two men jumped in the car, sped north on 
16th Street, cut across to 13th Street and 
then headed east on Farragut Street, where 
the car stopped in front of 1318. 

Police said one of the suspects jumped 
out of the driver's side of the car and fired 
a revolver at Bennett's car as it pulled up 
behind. The man with the revolver ran to 
the back of the residence. 

The other suspect got out of the passenger 
side of the car and also fired a revolver as 
other policemen arrived at the scene. Police 
returned gunfire, hitting the gunman in the 
leg and hip. He stumbled and fell to the 
ground, 

“This is for the revolution,” police said the 
wounded man said as he pointed his gun at 
approaching policemen, 

One of the policemen kicked the revolver 
out of his hand before it could be fired. The 
suspect was later identified as Marzel Peter- 
son, 27, of the Farragut Street address. He 
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was listed in fair condition at D.C. General 
Hospital this morning with a broken hip. 

As police cruisers massed on the scene, 
policemen began to search for the driver of 
the car and circled the home, which had a 
green, black and red “Black Flag of Libera- 
tion” flying from the front porch. 

Police said that when they went to the 
rear of the house, they found a basement 
door window had been broken, They entered 
the home and after a brief search, found a 
suspect in a closet and placed him under 
arrest. They identified him as Aaron Miller, 
29. 

Police identified the other suspects as 
Robert Lee Marshall, 23, and Connie John- 
son, 23. All said they lived at the Farragut 
Street address. 

The three have been charged with posses- 
sion of unregistered firearms, possession of 
unregistered ammunition, violation of the 
Uniform Narcotics Act and possession of the 
implements of crime (narcotics), police said. 

Peterson, police said, has been charged 
with two counts of assault with intent to 
kill police officers. 

In the basement, police said they found 
what they described as a training school for 
militia. Placards on the walls described how 
to assemble weapons. One of the placards out- 
lined the assembly of an M-14 carbine. 

During the raid, police said they confis- 
cated three M-1 rifles, a .32-caliber pistol, a 
410 gauge shotgun, ammunition for the 
weapons, machetes, bayonets, Army fatigues, 
belts and holsters, and one grenade. 

Also confiscated during the raid was a 
“half a paper bag” of unprocessed marijuana 
and narcotics paraphernalia. A small girl, not 
related to any of the suspects, also was found 
in the house. 

Police said they also confiscated a shotgun 
and two .32-caliber pistols from the car in 
which the suspects had been riding. 

Early this morning, police said they were 
checking the serial numbers on the weapons 
with those stolen in recent thefts at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital. 

The Nation for Black People is a pan-Afri- 
can group which was formed during a con- 
ference at Howard University in 1968. 

The group announced that its goal is to 
gain control of several Southern states and 
establish a separate black state within the 
United States. 


BUDGET REQUESTS VERSUS 
BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


HON. FRANK E. DENHOLM 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. DENHOLM, Mr. Speaker, this is 
the time for due diligence in the honest 
search for solutions to the existing eco- 
nomic and social problems of the people 
of this country. Our past is glorious—our 
future is uncertain. 

If 20 centuries could be measured on 
a 20-inch rule—we could then better 
realize the progress of America in less 
than the last 2 inches of such a scale of 
time. In less than 200 years we have sur- 
passed all recorded events in the history 
of mankind. In peace and in war—in 
wealth and in wisdom—we now stand 
in judgment of ourselves, before God 
and before the eyes of the world. 

COMMUNITIES, COUNTRIES, AND CURRENCIES 


The planet earth is a community of 
nations as this country is a nation of 
communities. Each in the complexity of 
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modern economic theory is dependent 
upon the other as much so as the 
strength of a chain depends upon the 
weld of each link. It is known that a 
chain has no greater strength than the 
substance that connects each link—a 
country is no stronger than the eco- 
nomic continuity of a composite of the 
communities. A world without countries 
and a country without communities is 
like a chain without links. It is no more. 

Money is the modern measure of eco- 
nomic success or failure. It is the ac- 
ceptable medium of exchange—for you 
and for me—for each community and for 
every country. 

No government can keep the people— 
the people must keep the government. 
There are many reasons why—and par- 
ticularly so in a democracy, The mayor 
and council of a city can not keep the 
people of the municipality—the Gover- 
nor and legislature of a State can not 
keep the people of the political subdivi- 
sions of government—and the Members 
of Congress together with the President 
can not keep the people of the Union. 
All combined can not keep the people of 
the world. But severally and jointly we 
have the capacity to improve the system 
of social order or to eventually destroy 
the government of the governed. 

We have paid a great price to see our- 
selves from afar. Yet, many refuse to see 
what is here to be seen—to hear what is 
here to be heard or to do what is here to 
be done, 

This is not the time for gloom and I 
am hopeful that we may not consider the 
minds of men to be as concrete— 
thoroughly mixed and permanently set. 
Let us open our minds to the mountains 
before us and let us tackle the tasks to 
be done, 
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The real problem most simply stated 
is that policies and programs of the past 
have resulted in current trends of too 
many people and too much wealth of 
this great country in too few places. 

The failure of Government economists 
to recognize and relate the problems of 
the communities of this country with the 
economic inequities imposed upon all the 
people is a gross and serious error, The 
producers of food and fiber are forced to 
market the fruits of their labor at two- 
thirds of value and the wheels of indus- 
try turn at slightly more than two- 
thirds of capacity—5.5 million people are 
entitled to a minimum wage in an eco- 
nomy of no jobs while the rising cost of 
living visits every American home, 

It is probably error to conclude that it 
all adds up to an upside down economy— 
but it can not be denied that all that is 
up should be down and all that is down 
should be up—and it can not be denied 
that management of this public cor- 
poration—National Government—has 
plunged the stockholders—taxpayers— 
further in debt in the last 3 years than 
in the decade before. 

The Honorable Secretary of the 
U.S. Treasury has appeared before 
this distinguished committee with 
& prepared pleading and appropriate 
prayer for a record rise of $50 billion in 
the debt limit of this Nation to meet the 
terms of the current budget request of 
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the President. The need for that request 
is present because the requirements of 
prudent management and future plan- 
ning are clearly absent. The testimony of 
the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget is of no value other 
than an “Amen” to that pleading and 
prayer of the Secretary of the Treasury 
that is well known to all. 

In substances there exists no planning 
and no programing beyond 1973. The 
work plans to support budget requests 
are inadequate as requirements in sup- 
port thereof. There are no suggested al- 
ternatives—no imagination for the fu- 
ture. There is no real foundation for 
constructive policies in support of long- 
term programs. The budget requests and 
the unequalled demand for a record rise 
in the national debt limit is premised on 
uncertainty—not certainty. Pursuant to 
all rules of reason no court of equity 
could grant relief—the $50 billion in- 
crease in the national debt limit must be 
denied. It must be denied until proper 
planning and programing is initiated 
with 20-20 vision beyond 1973 with an 
insight to the future and unto the year 
of 2020. 

FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The road to economic recovery will re- 
quire more than rhetoric—more than 
money—and more than “jawboning.” 
There is some economic precedent that 
things can be “jawboned” down but I 
know of no precedent to suppose an 
economy can be “jawboned” up. “Puff- 
ing” is not economically productive. 

I believe the people of this country are 
ripe for a departure from the traditional 
past—they are weary of policies and pro- 
grams that have not worked and are not 
working now. If we are serious about 
communities and the quality of life in 
the gutted hinderlands of rural America 
and the core areas of the industrialized 
urban centers of this country then we 
must pursue policies and programs in 
the interest of people, performance and 
production. We cannot prepare for the 
future on the folly of our time and 
fables of the past. 

The people of America have not lost 
all self-initiative and millions may still 
believe in the concept that “this is the 
house that Jack built’”—and that it was 
a good one. 

It is time that the Members of Con- 
gress recognize again that old concept. 
I think it is time for a future economic 
development program that includes ba- 
sic concepts as shown in the following 
outline: 

FUTURE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

A. A National Fiscal Budget not in excess 
of the average of the last past five years 
unless 

1. The Congress in joint session declares a 
national emergency, and 

2. All such budget requests are sw 
by acceptable work plans as approved and 
authorized by the Congress. 

B. A National Planning and Land Use Pro- 
gram for Future Economic Growth in Com- 
prehensive Planning for Conservation and 
Utilization of Human and Natural Resources. 

1. Protection of the environment—to pro- 
vide for pure air, clean water, and productive 
lands. 

2. Enhancement of the quality of life 
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through national zoning in an overall plan 
for maximized efficiency of long-term plan- 
ning for full development of natural re- 
sources. 

C. A National Board of Economic Equali- 
zation—for a meaningful control of inflation 
by the people. 

1. Patterned on geographical areas such as 
the Federal Reserve Districts (to equate costs 
and prices by region). 

2. Power of subpoena to ascertain the rela- 
tionship of the economic crunch to the eco- 
nomic bulge—and to provide a place where 
a citizen can be heard when the “shoe 
pinches.” (To induce self imposed restraint 
absent of government controls). 

8. Patterned after the Board of Equaliza- 
tion for tax paying citizens with the right 
of Administrative appeals and final resort to 
the Courts of equity by writ of certiorari 
only. 

D. Reduction of National Debt vested in 
the Option of the People. 

1. Citizens and tax payers desire control of 
and the ultimate destiny of national debt— 

a. To provide a means of payment of the 
National Debt by each citizen electing to do 
so. 
b. To provide debt reduction payments 
annually of a sum equal to the percent of 
income taxes due not in excess of the rate 
of interest paid on government securities 
times the sum total of tax due and payable 
in any one year. Example: U.S. Government 
Securities at 5% times tax due at $100.00= 
$5.00 to be designated by tax payer at his 
option on the National Debt service costs 
and debt principal. 

2. To provide responsibiilty with the peo- 
ple and the obligation of fiscal prudence 
with the governed. 


I do not suggest these proposals as a 
panacea—they are options for long-term 
planning. There are other alternatives 
beyond the scope of my statements today. 

I cannot vote for the increase in the 
debt ceiling of this Nation without some 
constructive plan for certainty in the fu- 
ture. Some of you may have done so in 
the past because it was believed to be the 
responsible thing to do—“the Govern- 
ment must go on.” 

The recent record of huge deficits of 
the national budget are unequaled in all 
history—$23 billion in fiscal year 1971, 
$38.8 billion in fiscal year 1972, and $25.5 
billion in 1973. These are the reasons for 
the requested increase in the national 
debt ceiling. Prudent management de- 
mands more than a request for more 
debt. There must be a plan for the re- 
payment of the ever increasing national 
debt and programs for the future. 

The current policies of control of the 
economy and elimination of inflation 
harm the honest and the failure to plug 
loopholes in the Federal income, gift, and 
estate tax statutes benefit the economic 
bulge of a few at the expense of many 
American citizens. 

I commend all people that have given 
much in seeking solutions in the past. Let 
us now do what must be done for the 
future. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of bringing to the people of this 
country a sense of economic equity and 
a fair, honest, and reasonable financial 
return for their labors, investments, and 
some assurance of security in the future. 

It is not an effort for some—but for 
all—not just one community, not com- 
munities of one area or one region—it is 
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national policy and the cause is our coun- 
try. No other goal is worthy of our best 
effort. 


VIETNAM PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Thieu 
government in South Vietnam has 
thwarted peace negotiations for years 
now—not so much by its actions as by 
its very existence. North Vietnam loftily 
insists that the Thieu government, one it 
considers “tyrannical,” must yield its 
powers before a peace settlement can be 
reached. And the United States argues, 
just as intransigently, that it is not pre- 
pared to “overthrow” a government 
sanctioned by South Vietnam’s people in 
free elections—even though those elec- 
tions are something less than exemplary 
of the democratic process. 

It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that both sides 
must give ground. 

President Nixon might be stretching 
credulity a little too thin in suggesting 
that Mr. Thieu’s resignation, just 1 spare 
month before new elections, would in- 
sure a government wholly free of taint. 
And North Vietnam reveals its own lack 
of candor by suggesting that the United 
States could abruptly yank the rug out 
from under the Thieu government, dis- 
posing overnight of an entrenched bu- 
reaucracy that sprawls throughout South 
Vietnam. 

A few cheering signs point to a break 
in the stalemated negotiations. 

One is Henry Kissinger’s hint, during 
secret talks with Le Duc Tho last year, 
that the United States might accept an 
independent body kindred to the sort of 
“coalition government” that has been 
on everybody’s lips for years. Such an 
independent governing authority, Mr. 
Kissinger appeared to suggest, might be 
created through negotiation and later 
confirmed by elections. Another of his in- 
timations—this one just as heartening— 
is thought to mean that President Thieu 
might resign earlier than now proposed. 

Hanoi, too, appears willing to settle 
for something less than its public de- 
mand for brick-by-brick demolition of 
the Thieu bureaucracy. 

A New York Times editorial, published 
today, trenchantly discusses the status of 
the peace negotiations and the need for 
their resumption. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, I put the editorial in the Recorp 
at this point: 

VIETNAM DEBATE 


Resumption of secret negotiations un- 
doubtedly is essential if the Vietnam war is 
to be ended. But an informed public opinion 
in the United States and the vigorous dis- 
cussion now under way are equally impor- 
tant to keep the negotiations above board. 
The open debate between Hanoi and Wash- 
ington is contributing to that end. The latest 
Rogers-Xuan Thuy exchange, on top of 
earlier revelations about last year’s secret 
talks, has put Americans in a better position 
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than ever before to judge the private negoti- 
ating positions of both sides. 

It is clear that a simple swap of American 
troop withdrawal for release of prisoners of 
war is not now being offered by Hanoi. It is 
doubtful that it was offered last year, al- 
though that question is one that may long 
be disputed. 

This year, as last year, Hanoi’s primary 
Objective is a political change in Saigon, 
starting with the removal of President Thieu 
from office. Last year’s presidential election 
in South Vietnam, which might have accom- 
plished that purpose, could have made it 
unnecessary for Hanoi to insist that the 
United States oust General Thieu directly, 
Mr. Thuy has indicated. But Hanoi’s defini- 
tion of American withdrawal has always in- 
cluded cessation of the economic and mili- 
tary aid without which the Saigon regime 
could not survive. This flaw undermines 
Hanoi's ambiguous claim that American 
withdrawal and prisoner release last year 
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could have been negotiated separately from 
a South Vietnamese political settlement. 

But Secretary Rogers’ reply to Mr. Thuy 
was equally flawed. Mr. Rogers sounded like 
a@ replay of an old record in his talk of self- 
determination, free elections, letting the 
South Vietnamese people choose their own 
future and American refusal to turn the 
country over to the Communists. The Nixon 
Administration’s acquiescence last year in 
the rigged single-slate election through which 
President Thieu avoided a challenge to his 
re-election from South Vietnam’s non-Com- 
munists destroyed the credibility of the 
American suggestion to the Communists that 
elections are the route to a political settle- 
ment, 

If there was anything hopeful in the secret 
Kissinger-Le Duc Tho talks last year, it was 
in Mr. Kissinger'’s hint that a coalition “in- 
dependent body” with powers approaching 
that of a coalition government could be set 
up by negotiations and confirmed by elec- 
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tions. His later hint that President Thieu 
might resign earlier than proposed should 
add sufficient attraction to entice Hanoi back 
to the private negotiating table. 

What Americans must face now is the clear 
statement by Mr. Thuy that Hanoi will not 
release American prisoners until a political 
settlement brings the war, not just the Amer- 
ican involvement, to an end. That settlement 
hinges on a sharing of power in Salgon with 
the Vietcong and neutralist groups, and a 
division of power in the provinces between 
areas of Communist and Saigon predomi- 
nance. 

Hanoi’s refusal to negotiate with a Thieu 
Government and the United States’ refusal 
to remove President Thieu from office prior to 
a settlement means that only further Wash- 
ington-Hanoi negotiation can bring about the 
requisite political settlement. It will not be 
easily achieved; but a resumption of private 
negotiations is necessary to determine wheth- 
er such a settlement can be achieved at all. 


SENATE—Monday, February 14, 1972 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Eternal Father of men 
and nations, under whose providence 
this Nation lives and has its being, guide 
all Thy servants to whom has been com- 
mitted the responsibility of government. 
Be Thou our support and strength 
through times that try men’s souls and 
test their spirits. May Thy grace be 
sufficient for all our needs. Help us to 
keep through toil of brain unbroken 
vigil of the soul. Strengthen our hands 
to work for Thee, our minds to think for 
Thee, our voices to speak Thy message 
of compassion and justice, and our lives 
to show forth the wonders of Thy 
promised kingdom. May peace be in our 
souls, in our land, and throughout the 
world. 

In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 9, 1972, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on February 10, 1972, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
House of Representatives: 

That the House had severally agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
following concurrent resolutions: 

H. Con. Res. 242. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing certain printing for the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs; 

H. Con. Res. 365. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

H. Con. Res. 367. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of the pocket-size 
edition of the “Constitution of the United 
States of America” as a House document, and 
for other purposes. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 9, 1972, Mr. NELSON, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, reported favorably, without 
amendment, on February 9, 1972, the bill 
(S. 3054) to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, and 
submitted a report (No. 92-610) there- 
on, which was printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 9, 1972, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported favorably, without 
reservation, on February 10, 1972, Execu- 
tive H, 92d Congress, first session, the 
Treaty on the Prohibition of the Em- 
placement of Nuclear Weapons and 
Other Weapons of Mass Destruction on 
the Seabed and the Ocean Floor and in 
the Subsoil Thereof, and submitted a 
report (Ex. Rept. 92-18), together with 
individual views, thereon, which report 
was printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 9, 1972, the Secretary 
of the Senate, on February 10, 1972, re- 
ceived the following messages from the 
President of the United States, which 
were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and Labor and Public 
Welfare, respectively: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act as amended (P.L. 87-297), 
I herewith transmit the Eleventh Annual 
Report of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. I am also pleased to 


report to the Congress that this docu- 
ment reflects appreciable progress in the 
ia field during calendar year 

Our progress has been especially sig- 
nificant in the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks with the Soviet Union. In May 
1971, I was able to announce that a dead- 
lock had been broken. We reached an un- 
derstanding with the Soviet leadership to 
concentrate on working out an accord to 
limit the deployment of defensive anti- 
ballistic missile systems (ABMs), and to 
conclude it simultaneously with an agree- 
ment on certain measures limiting offen- 
sive strategic weapons. This joint under- 
standing reinforces my firm commitment 
to reach an equitable agreement limit- 
ing both offensive and defensive strategic 
nuclear weapons. 

Another highlight of 1971 occurred 
when the American and Soviet SALT Del- 
egations reached two collateral agree- 
ments that were signed in Washington on 
September 30. The first dealt with meas- 
ures to be taken by each country to re- 
duce the risk of accidental nuclear war, 
while the second provided for improve- 
ments in the reliability of the Washing- 
ton-Moscow Direct Communications 
Line, or “Hot Line”, by using satellite 
communications systems. 

In Geneva, at the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament, the United 
States was also among the principal 
architects of a convention banning the 
development, production and stockpiling 
of biological weapons and toxins. The 
presence of these weapons in the arsenals 
of any civilized nation is no longer 
justified. 

As 1972 opens, I am determined to 
maintain American leadership in achiev- 
ing arms control measures which will en- 
hance both national and world security 
and contribute to a lasting peace. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Warre Housz, February 10, 1972. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Section 511(a) of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 
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(Public Law 91-173) requires the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to submit, through 
the President, an annual report to the 
Congress on coal mine health and safety. 
I am pleased to transmit herewith the 
report for 1970. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue Wuite House, February 10, 1972. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, February 9, 1972, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees may be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of the Legislative Calendar, under 
rules VII and VIII, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield my 
time to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Republican leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nominations in the Department 
of State, as follows: 

Willis C. Armstrong, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Kenneth Franzheim II, of Texas, to serve 
concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Fiji; 

John I. Getz, of Illinois, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Malta; 

Albert W. Sherer, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic; 

Matthew J. Looram, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Somali Democratic Republic; 

Robert Anderson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Pienipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Dahomey; 

Anthony D. Marshall, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Trinidad and Tobago; and 

Robert Strausz-Hupe, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 


tentiary of the United States of America 
to Belgium. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 


VACATING OF TIME TO VOTE ON 
TREATY (EX. H, 92D CONGRESS, 
1ST. SESSION) 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time which was scheduled for a vote at 
2 p.m. today on the so-called Seabed 
Treaty, and the order providing for the 
Senate to proceed to consideration of the 
treaty at 1:30 p.m. today, be vacated. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—I realize the problem 
facing the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished assistant major- 
ity leader and, therefore, I will not ob- 
ject—we have consistently notified all 
Senators that they are expected to be 
here at all times. It is difficult to say to 
any Senators on our side of the aisle 
that they do not need to be here if there 
are to be postponements. 

I do not want to work any hardship 
on any individual Senator but I think, 
hereafter, we should observe the general 
rule as long as the chairmen and the 
ranking minority members of committees 
have been notified. So, I will not object, 
but I hope the assistant majority leader 
does agree with me that it would be bet- 
ter if we adhered to what the distin- 
guished majority leader has said before; 
namely, that when we set a bill or treaty 
down for a vote on a certain day that it 
will be voted on that day. We did tell a 
number of Senators to be here today. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I agree 
with the distinguished Republican lead- 
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er. I think that, as a general rule, excep- 
tions should not be made to accommo- 
date any particular Member on either 
side of the aisle by postponing a vote. 
And the action is not being delayed in 
this instance on the basis that a partic- 
ular Senator will miss a vote. 

In this instance, however, it was felt 
that an exception was justified by virtue 
of the fact that a Senator called on Sat- 
urday to state that he was chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, which has some jurisdiction, in 
his opinion, over the subject matter of 
the treaty, Executive H, 92d Congress, 
first session, and that he had not been 
notified and was unaware, until receipt of 
his whip notice, that the treaty had been 
schedule for a vote today. He stated that 
he was unaware on Friday that the For- 
eign Relations Committee would report 
the treaty that day and that it would be 
immediately scheduled for a vote. He in- 
dicated that, had he seen such treaty 
listed on the executive calendar, as is 
normally the case, he would have gotten 
in touch with the leadership in time and 
would have indicated his feelings with 
respect to a vote. 

In view of the fact however, that the 
treaty was reported only on Friday from 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
that prior to any Senator’s having had 
the opportunity to see it appear on the 
Executive Calendar, it was that day 
scheduled for a vote for today, the lead- 
ership felt the Senator was justified, but 
only because of the jurisdictional aspect 
raised, in asking that the vote—which is 
not controversial—be put off until to- 
morrow or until such time as he could be 
present. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
assistant majority leader for this clari- 
fication, but would urge all Senators to 
examine the calendar and the Executive 
Calendar prior to the time on which ac- 
tion is to be taken, when they have an 
interest in it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Republican leader. 

May I say further, that I contacted the 
distinguished majority leader on Satur- 
day and discussed this matter with him 
and cleared it with him. The majority 
leader was reluctant to delay action on 
the treaty and did so only because of the 
jurisdictional aspects raised. 

I certainly can appreciate the feelings 
of the distinguished Republican leader 
in regard to this matter, but the leader- 
ship was unaware, at the time the vote 
was scheduled by unanimous consent, 
that the subject matter of the treaty 
would also come within the purview of 
the protesting Senator’s particular sub- 
committee, in addition to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
TREATY AND FOR VOTE TOMOR- 
ROW 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 

President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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on tomorrow, at the hour of 11:30 a.m., 
the Senate proceed to consider the 
treaty, Executive H, and that a vote on 
the treaty occur at 12 noon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate return 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
TO 11 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to extend 
beyond 11:30 am., with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PERIOD FOR THE TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSI- 
NESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will be a period 
of 30 minutes for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with each Sen- 
ator being limited to 3 minutes. 


CHOICE—A CRUEL NECESSITY 


Mr, JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
on February 13 the Washington Post 
published an excellent essay by Elliot 
Richardson, the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. In his usual able 
and intelligent manner, Secretary Rich- 
ardson points out that since we do not 
have unlimited resources to use in the 
solution of our Nation’s ills we must 
make certain choices. We must deter- 
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mine which of our needs are most press- 
ing and then direct the necessary re- 
sources to them. 

It is unrealistic to look for miracle so- 
lutions to our problems, because they 
simply do not exist. For example, we 
used to hear much of a Vietnam dividend 
which would be available for our domes- 
tic needs after the war wound down. 
Well, the war has wound down and 
spending on it has been drastically re- 
duced, but no Vietnam dividend is 
available. 

We now hear much talk about shifting 
priorities so that less emphasis is given 
to military spending and more to domes- 
tic spending. Secretary Richardson, 
points out, however: 

To a degree that many Americans still do 
not realize, we have shifted our priorities— 
rather drastically—in the past three years. 
Since 1968, outlays for human resources pro- 
grams have increased 63 percent while total 
budget outlays grew by only 28 percent. In 
the fiscal year 1973 budget, human resources 
spending represents 45 percent of all expend- 
itures, while defense spending totals only 
32 percent. 

This exactly reverses the spending priori- 
ties of only three years ago, when the de- 
fense share was 45 percent and human re- 
sources share was only 32 percent. 

Yet even though HEW’s budget will ex- 
ceed the Defense Department’s in FY 1973— 
for the first time in history—this shifting of 
priorities has not lessened the need for us 
to make difficult choices. 


What we must do is to stop the search 
for miracle solutions and do the best we 
can with what we have available. This is 
the theme which Secretary Richardson 
develops in his essay and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


CHOICE: A CRUEL NECESSITY 
(By Elliot L. Richardson) 


“Choice is the basic reality, and for us it is 
doubly difficult and saddening because what- 
ever we have to give up is not something bad 
or trivial, but something that is only some- 
what less important, if that, than what we 
have selected to do.” 

We are standing at a unique juncture in 
the course of history. At no other time have 
we have so aware both of how breaktaking- 
ly close we have come to realize the promise 
of America for all its citizens and of how 
painfully far we are from locating and gath- 
ering all the resources that would fulfill that 
promise tomorrow. 

The founders of this complex and diverse 
nation, and each succeeding generation, set 
themselves truly awesome tasks to perform. 
For the most part, their aspirations and their 
capabilities have been within hailing distance 
of each other. In our own time, great though 
the growth in our resources, the growth in 
our expectations has been even greater. To- 
day these expectations are like a giant he- 
lium-filled balloon cast loose from its moor- 
ings, sailing beyond sight. We must somehow 
bring our expectations back to earth; we 
must level with each other. For either we 
shall understand the reality of what can and 
cannot be done over time, or we shall con- 
demn ourselves to failure, and failure again 
and again. 

When we compare ourselves with those who 
preceded us, or with others in the world to- 
day, there is no denying that we are moving 
ever closer to the promise of this country. 

Yet frustrations and disappointments 
abound, and alienation from our basic in- 
stitutions seems endemic. Why is this so? 
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One reason, it seems to me, stems from 
our very successes. As Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote many years ago: 

“The evil which was suffered patiently as 
inevitable seems unendurable as soon as the 
idea of escaping from it crosses men’s minds. 
All the abuses then removed call attention 
to those that remain, and they now appear 
more galling. The evil, it is true, has become 
less, but sensibility to it has become more 
acute.” 

It is not, then, that we have come so far, 
but that we seem so near, so exasperatingly 
near, to realizing our national hopes, that 
some of us grow impatient and angry. What 
could be suffered silently or even cheerfully 
when there was no chance of improvement, 
becomes intolerable as soon as it is learned 
that a cure is within our capability. And 
then we must have the cure immediately. 

Another reason is that we are constantly 
setting ourselves ever more difficult goals to 
achieve. We may reach a goal today that ap- 
peared improbable or optimistic yesterday, 
but instead of finding in this success a 
source of satisfaction, we find a sign of 
failure, 

THE LEGISLATION FALLACY 


There is, besides, much actual failure. Ex- 
aggerated promises, ill-conceived programs, 
over-advertised “cures” for intractable ail- 
ments, cynical exploitation of valid griev- 
ances, entrenched resistance to necessary 
change, the cold rigidity of centralized au- 
thority, and the inefficient use of scarce re- 
sources—all these add to frustration and fos- 
ter disillusionment. 

Population growth, technological change, 
mass communications and big government, 
meanwhile, have been progressively sub=- 
merging the individual's sense of personal 
significance in a gray, featureless sea of 
homogenized humanity. In a country which 
has been dedicated from its beginning to the 
liberation of human aspirations and the 
fulfillment of human potential, these massive 
changes result in vague feelings of anxiety 
and unease. We yearn for a greater voice 
in—a greater impact on—the processes that 
affect our lives. We long to make a difference. 

But the most profound and far-reaching 
source of our frustrations and disappoint- 
ments is to be found in the “expectations 
gap” to which I have already alluded. There 
is a fallacy abroad in the land—and ram- 
pant in the Congress—to the effect that pass- 
ing legislation solves problems. There are, to 
be sure, many problems that cannot be 
solved without new legislation. But all too 
often—and increasingly so—new legislation 
merely publicizes a need without creating 
either the means or the resources for meeting 
it. If this kind of legislation is implemented 
at all, it is at the cost of spreading resources 
still more thinly over existing programs. 

Just this, in fact, has been happening at an 
accelerating rate, In the first full budget of 
the Kennedy administration, congressional 
authorizations for HEW programs exceeded 
amounts requested for their operation by $200 
million, In the current fiscal year author- 
izations for HEW programs exceeded appro- 
priations by $6 billion. Legislation likely to 
be enacted by this Congress may add still 
another $9 billion in new authorizations for 
next year and even larger amounts for fu- 
ture years—much of which also will never be 
fully funded. 

What does this accomplish except to create 
expectations beyond all possibility of ful- 
fillment and then, because they were not 
fulfilled, dash the hopes of those who have 
the greatest needs? 

TOO MANY NEEDS 

Then there's the nagging problem of in- 
equity in helping those who need help. 
The federal, state and local cost, both public 
and private, of assisting individuals whose 
dependency might have been prevented is 
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running at an average annual rate of about 
$19 billion. And yet the cost and quality of 
assistance to such individuals varies widely. 
If our assistance to all these people met the 
standards applicable to the most-favored 
one-third, the annual cost would be nearly 
$7.5 billion more than it is now. 

If, in addition to raising benefit standards 
for those now receiving assistance, we in- 
creased eligibility by uniformly applying a 
standard for assistance corresponding to the 
most liberal one-third, another enormous 
expenditure increase would be required. 

Consider just the following list: Fulfil- 
ment of the Right to Read objectives, which 
would give youngsters the tools they need 
if public schools are to be at all meaningful; 
homemaker services, mental retardation sery- 
ices, and vocational rehabilitation services 
for all who need them; developmental day 
care services for needy children; good com- 
pensatory education for every disadvantaged 
child. To meet even these few goals, we would 
have to increase our spending by roughly $27 
billion per year and recruit and train 6 mil- 
lion more professionals, para-professionals, 
and volunteers. 

When we begin to take into account other 
large claims—health care, higher education, 
urban redevelopment, transportation, and 
environmental protection, for instance—we 
rapidly enter a realm of almost unimaginable 
numbers. The needs are real, but we cannot 
conceivably meet them all comprehensively 
and all at the same time. 

The President has the most complex and 
broadest choices to make. He must, within 
the constraints imposed on him, select from 
among efforts to improve the environment, 
to improve transportation, to make the na- 
tion more secure at home and abroad, to 
bring sense and humanity to our welfare 
system, and from among a host of other 
worthy and pressing objectives. 

The Secretary of HEW must choose among 
efforts to bring health services into poor 
neighborhoods, to increase the educational 
opportunities of children living in those same 
neighborhoods, to reduce the isolation of the 
aged to offer alternatives of delinquency 
and drugs, and among many other objectives, 
all of which again are worthy and compelling, 

And down through the tiers of government 
it goes, the inescapable necessity of choosing. 


SHIPTING PRIORITIES 


Choice is the basic reality, and for us it is 
doubly difficult and saddening because what- 
ever we have to give up is not something bad 
or trivial, but something that is only some- 
what less important, if that, than what we 
have selected to do. 

To a degree that many Americans still do 
not realize, we have shifted our priorities— 
rather dramatically—in the past three years. 
Since 1968, outlays for human resources 
programs have increased 63 per cent while 
total budget outlays grew by only 28 per cent. 
In the Fiscal Year 1973 budget, human re- 
sources spending represents 45 per cent of all 
expenditures, while defense spending totals 
only 32 per cent. 

This exactly reverses the spending prior- 
ities of only three years ago, when the de- 
fense share was 45 per cent and human re- 
sources share was only 32 per cent. 

Yet even though HEW’s budget will ex- 
ceed the Defense Department’s in FY 1973— 
for the first time in history—this shifting 
of priorities has not lessened the need for 
us to make difficult choices. 

As an example, federal expenditures for 
education are budgeted to increase by $276 
million over current-year appropriations. But 
all programs did not grow—and to put em- 
phasis where we believed it would do the 
most good, it was necessary to trim back 
other worthwhile efforts. To sustain increases 
in four major areas—$449 million in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, $49 million in 
educational renewal, $35 million for the Na- 
tional Institute of Education, and $97 mil- 
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lion for the National Foundation of Higher 
Education—two major cuts were required. 
Aid to school districts with large numbers of 
federal employees—so-called “impact aid’”— 
was reduced by $180 million, and library serv- 
ices support by $24 million. 

The point is that while both impact aid 
and library services are worthy of our sup- 
port, the level of funds available to the de- 
partment forces us to make budgetary trade- 
offs—forces us, in short, to make choices. 

Because choice is so important, because so 
many lives are affected by our choices, we 
must constantly improye the way in which 
choices are made. 

We must, first of all, create a process of 
rational decision-making that is both open 
and honest. The choices must be made clear 
and understandable, their advantages and 
disadvantages fully stated, and the alterna- 
tives brought into the light—as in the use of 
expanded nutrition or family planning serv- 
ices, instead of more medical services, to ob- 
tain a certain amount of improvement in 
health. 

COST-BENEFIT RATIOS 


How does one compare the benefits of one 
program with the benefits of another? Rarely 
can we reduce these benefits to dollar figures 
without the result being so artificial that we 
lose confidence in it. Yet such a comparison 
is essential to every budgetary choice we 
make, because the budget forces us to bal- 
ance a dollar spent on one program against 
a dollar spent on others. 

Let me give an example. We often speak of 
a single human life as infinitely precious, and 
so it is. But when it comes to the allocation 
of time, money, and energy, it is obvious we 
do not literally mean it. Each year our society 
tolerates thousands of deaths which might 
be prevented. Last year 114,000 Americans 
were killed in some form of accident. Of 
these, about 23 per cent were in the home, 
about 48 per cent were on the highway. Some 
95,000 Americans died from preventable ill- 
nesses, an estimated 60,000 of these from lung 
cancer caused by smoking cigarettes. But 
building safer cars, highways and homes and 
reducing cigarette smoking involve costs. By 
not pushing these things as far as we could, 
we implicitly put a value on the lives they 
might save. Unfortunately, such implicit val- 
uations do not give us an explicit measure of 
the value of human life that could be com- 
pared with the value of a year of education 
or a reduction in water pollution. 

I have suggested from time to time that we 
should develop a benefit unit called the 
“HEW” for use in comparing cost-benefit ra- 
tios among our activities. Such a unit would 
force us to look at just how much importance 
we really place on our efforts to deal with 
any single problem. And it would permit us 
to compare our real effort in one area—and 
the returns we got for it—with our real ef- 
fort and returns in another. If a child-year 
of preschool education is worth one “HEW,” 
how many “HEWS” is it worth to avoid one 
traffic death? To rehabilitate one disabled 
worker? To cure one drug addict? 

Using such a benefit constant, we might 
readily see that the incremental costs of re- 
ducing a very small number of deaths by 
seafood poisoning might be better applied 
to reducing a large number of deaths on the 
highway, or that the additional resources 
that would allow us to inspect every food 
processing establishment twice a year could 
be more advantageously used to immunize 
our children. Similarly, it might show that 
we would achieve higher benefits in lives 
saved by investing in the safety of products 
than in special ambulances for victims of 
heart attacks. 

The comparison gets harder to make, of 
course, when we come to the reduction of 
injuries, discomforts, and irritations, and 
when the outcome is uncertain. How much 
should we be investing, for example, in find- 
ing a cure for the common cold? Reducing 
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noise pollution? We make such choices any- 
way, of course, but the process is seldom 
both deliberate and explicit. 

Hard as it is to define our goals clearly, and 
then to rank them in importance, we must 
also imaginatively consider different ways of 
approaching each goal. Cost-benefit analysis 
must open the door to fresh and imaginative 
alternatives. It must enable us, if such be 
the case, to say that there is a better way 
of attacking a problem than by an HEW 
program and that we should shut ours down 
and support another, somewhere else. 


THE LIMITS OF ANALYSIS 


Finally, to assure a chance for better de- 
cision-making we must be able to measure 
the cost of each alternative. Our skills in this 
area are seriously underdeveloped. We are 
not always careful to remember, for example, 
that the true “cost” of a federal program is 
not invariably measurable by the number of 
dollars we allocate to it in the budget. Did 
we include air pollution costs in our ac- 
counting for the federal highway program? 
Do we charge ourselves for the loss of recre- 
ation, fish and wildlife when we develop our 
rivers and harbors? Do we take into account 
the possibility that federal dollars collected 
from some sources may have more adverse 
effects on economic activity than those col- 
lected from other sources? 

Further, our ability to predict what the 
budgetary costs of alternative programs will 
be is seriously lacking. There are a few 
shining examples of good cost estimation in 
the federal government. The Actuary’s Office 
in the Social Security Administration is one. 
But there are many more dismal cases of 
complete ignorance about what resources 
will be needed to carry out proposed pro- 
grams. 

There are, of course, severe limits on the 
practical use of evaluation and cost-benefit 
analysis, Such techniques may help us to 
choose the best way to use an additional $1 
million on homemaker services for the eld- 
erly or preschool education for disadvantaged 
children. They may even offer some basis for 
comparing the social return on one or an- 
other such investment. But a choice between 
homemaker services and preschool education 
cannot and should not rest only on this kind 
of analysis. Even though it could be shown 
that the investment in preschool education 
paid larger dividends for a longer future, our 
feeling toward the generation to which we 
owe our own existence and education can- 
not be fed into this kind of calculation. 

The hard choices, in the end, are bound to 
depend on some combination of values and 
instincts—and, indeed, it is precisely because 
the content of choice cannot be reduced to 
a mathematical equation that we need the 
political forum to reach the final, most dif- 
ficult decisions. 

To recognize this, however, reinforces the 
importance of being as honest and explicit as 
possible in articulating and non-measurable 
considerations that transcend the limits of 
objective analysis. Only if these considera- 
tions that transcend the limits of objective 
analysis. Only if these considerations are ex- 
posed to full view can we bring those whose 
expectations have to be deferred—or over- 
ruled—to accept the legitimacy of the process 
by which this was done. Only thus can we 
hope to reconcile the loser to losing and en- 
courage the impatient to wait. 

Without this sort of open discussion of the 
hard choices we must continually make, the 
gap between public expectations and govern- 
ment performance will keep growing, and the 
erosion of confidence in government’s ability 
to bring about desirable change will continue. 
Americans have never been particularly 
trusting of government; but still, something 
is much amiss when surveys show a con- 
tinuing decline in the percentage of adults 
expressing a degree of trust in their govern- 
ment. 
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We in government must take a leading role 
in any effort to restore confidence in gov- 
ernment, As a start, I believe we must go 
to whatever lengths are necessary to explain 
to the American public the necessity for 
making hard choices among priorities. We 
must make clear the true cost of worthwhile 
programs, whoever their sponsor may be. If 
we do this, we may finally put to rest the 
simplistic shibboleth that all we need do to 
create Utopia here and now is to “reorder 
our priorities.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Idaho for his 
remarks. I am very proud that he has 
had Secretary Richardson’s paper print- 
ed in the Recorp. I have not read all of 
it. However, the part that I did read was 
very stimulating and very helpful. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee than whom there is 
no better expert in matters relating to 
national defense. 


NECESSITY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT ON SCHOOL BUSING 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my Op- 
position to the mandatory busing of 
schoolchildren and the resultant de- 
struction of negihborhood schools is well 
known. 

I have been a part of this fight from 
the beginning and have reached the con- 
clusion that by far the most effective 
manner in which true relief car be ob- 
tained is by a meaningful constitutional 
amendment. Such a procedure will give 
the best opportunity to the people of 
this Nation to settle the problem of bus- 
ing once and for all and to preserve the 
neighborhood school concept while still 
not interfering with the orderly desegre- 
gation of the public schools. Such a con- 
stitutional amendment will provide a 
uniform rule applicable all over the Na- 
tion and not just to one section thereof. 
People from a number of States, includ- 
ing Michigan, California, Colorado, and 
others, have shown their great concern 
about this matter and their opposition to 
forced busing to achieve some racial bal- 
ance. 

As all know, the concept of busing has 
now been applied across district lines so 
as to compel the merging of districts. I 
have in mind the Richmond and Henrico 
and Chesterfield Counties case recently 
decided by a district court. This shows 
the extremes to which some Federal 
courts will go to force integration down 
the throats of objecting citizens, and the 
apparent lack of concern of these courts 
for the preservation of some measure of 
quality education for our children. 

The logical extension of the Richmond 
case, which requires a merger of one city 
and two counties and the busing of stu- 
dents from one to the other, could mean 
the merger of Harlem in New York City 
with Westchester County and others, the 
merger of the city of Philadelphia with 
Bucks County and others, and the mer- 
ger of the city of Pittsburgh with Clarion 
County and others, with the requirement 
for massive busing back and forth. 
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This busing question is already an 1s- 
sue in the political campaigns this year. 
I would hope that every candidate for 
President, for the Senate, and for the 
House of Representatives will take a posi- 
tive and unequivocal stand on it. 

The President has a great opportunity 
to furnish positive leadership by propos- 
ing a meaningful constitutional amend- 
ment. I know that the busing question 
will be an issue in this year’s presiden- 
tial campaign. It already is. It should be 
so that the people can pass on it. This 
problem can only be solved by the people 
themselves. The President indicated in 
the 1968 campaign that he supported the 
neighborhood school concept and op- 
posed busing for the purpose of bringing 
about racial balance. I have no reason 
to believe he has changed his view. In 
fact, he reaffirmed his position in his 
news conference last week, and Iam sure 
he means what he said. 

As I have said, the busing question will 
undoubtedly be an issue in this year’s 
presidential campaign. It can only be de- 
fused by the adoption of an appropriate 
constitutional amendment. I believe that 
if the President will recommend a mean- 
ingful amendment, it would be a master 
stroke of leadership for the Nation and 
statesmanship of the highest degree. I 
think given the temper of the people 
and the Congress today the result would 
be some solid action and constitutional 
movement in this area. 

In closing, Mr. President, I say again 
that I hope the President will recom- 
mend to the Congress and actively sup- 
port such a constitutional amendment 
and that Congress will immediately start 
serious consideration thereof. 


PRESIDENT’S ASSISTANCE AGAINST 
FORCED BUSING WELCOMED 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I commend 
the President for his oft-repeated state- 
ment that he opposes the forced busing 
of public schoolchildren for the purpose 
of achieving a racial balance in the pub- 
lic schools of this country. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle entitled, “President to Weigh Bus- 
ing,” written by Carroll Kilpatrick, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
today, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Presment To WEIGH BUSING—AMENDMENT 
COULD SHAPE 1972 CAMPAIGN 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

President Nixon will meet today with 
seven congressional sponsors of an anti- 
busing amendment to the Constitution, in 
what could be one of the most critical legis- 
lative and political meetings of the year. 

If the President throws his weight behind 
such an amendment, the debate that follows 
could become the most heated in this session 
of Congress and dominate the year's presi- 
dential campaign. 

Some congressional experts believe that if 
the President endorses a specific constitu- 
tional amendment, it would quickly move 
toward the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
House and Senate and be submitted to the 
states for ratification before the presidential 
nominating conventions, 

Others believe that liberal opposition to an 
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amendment—there are 28 pending in Con- 
gress—could narrowly prevent its submis- 
sion to the states, where, by nearly all ac- 
counts, anti-busing sentiment is growing. 

Mr. Nixon returned to the White House last 
night from Key Biscayne, Fla., where he 
conferred over the weekend on the subject 
with Secretary of the Treasury John B. Con- 
nally and John D. Ehrlichman, head of the 
Domestic Council. 

The President also worked over the week- 
end to prepare for his journey to China, 
which begins with a 10 am. departure 
Thursday from Andrews Air Force Base. 

By way of continuing that preparation, 
Mr. Nixon will meet this afternoon with 
Andre Malraux, former French Minister of 
Culture, a long-time student of China who 
knows most of the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers. Malraux arrived in Washington yester- 
day afternoon. 

Tonight the President will give a small 
dinner for Malraux. 

At his news conference Thursday, Mr. Nixon 
said he had discussed China with Malraux 
in Paris in 1969 while visiting APresident 
Charles de Gaulle and that he had read Mal- 
raux’s autobiographical “Antimemories,” 
which contains many references to China and 
its leaders. 

At the meeting in Paris with de Gaulle and 
Malraux, the President is believed to have 
had one of his first official discussions of his 
ambition to improve Sino-American relations 
and to have sent an exploratory message 
through de Gaulle to the Chinese leaders. 

At the Thursday news conference, the 
President also reiterated his opposition to 
busing as a means of achieving racial balance 
in the schools. He said he planned a meeting 
with congressional opponents of busing for 
today and would disclose his position on the 
legal and constitutional issues afterwards. 

Ehrlichman was charged with setting up 
the meeting with the congressional sponsors 
of the amendment. One of them, Rep. Tom 
Steed (D-Okla.) said Saturday that “there 
is a great deal of concern” at the White 
House about the problem, the Associated 
Press reported. 

Steed said White House aides had asked 
him a lot of questions about his amendment 
“and asked me if I talked to the President 
about it. They said he wants to be briefed 
on why we are doing it and what we think 
it will accomplish.” 

Whether the President endorses it or not, 
Steed said, the House will be forced to make 
a decision on it this year. 

“The voters are going to make us face it,” 
the Oklahoma Democrat said, "They are not 
going to let anybody come back here who 
hasn't been smoked out on this issue, There 
are too many Mamas and papas for a member 
to duck and dodge any longer.” 

Steed's amendment says that “no public 
school student shall, because of his race, 
creed, or color, be assigned or required to 
attend a particular school.” 

Scheduled to attend today’s meeting with 
the President, in addition to steed, are Sens, 
Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.), Howard H. Baker 
Jr. (R-Tenn.), William E. Brock (R-Tenn.), 
Harry F, Byrd (Ind.-Va.), and Reps. Norman 
F. Lent (R-N.Y.), and Thomas N. Downing 
(D-Va.). 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in the arti- 
cle it is pointed out that the President 
is considering advocating a constitutional 
amendment for the purpose of forbid- 
ding forced busing for the purpose of 
creating a racial balance in our schools. 
Those of us who have been fighting 
forced busing for years—and certainly 
that includes the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), who 
has just spoken, and many others in and 
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out of the Senate—welcome the Pres- 
ident’s assistance. 

One of the first bills introduced by the 
junior Senator from Alabama would 
have ended this practice of forced bus- 
ing for the purpose of creating racial 
balance. Forced busing is destroying our 
public schools, causing loss of public 
support and making it well nigh im- 
possible for our children, black or white, 
to receive a good education. 

The President’s attitude is a good 
straw in the wind, for he would not take 
this position unless he felt it had strong 
support throughout the Nation. — 

A constitutional amendment will re- 
quire a two-thirds vote of both houses 
and ratification by 38 States. This effort, 
if successful, will probably take about 2 
years. : 

I do not think we should take the posi- 
tion, “Well, we are going to submit a 
constitutional amendment,” and allow 
that to be our only effort to put an end 
to massive forced busing of our school- 
children. In the meantime I would like 
to see activity by our National Govern- 
ment and our national administration on 
three fronts: Passage of a statute out- 
lawing busing, and amendments will be 
offered to the Higher Education Act 
when it comes up later this month or 
early next month that would seek to 
handle this matter by statute. It is my 
opinion that a statute properly worded 
would meet the requirements of the 
Supreme Court and that it would not be 
stricken down. 

Then, we need action by HEW stopping 
busing plans. This is affirmative action 
that could be taken by the administra- 
tion now without waiting for the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment. I 
would seriously and urgently recommend 
to the President that he have HEW stop 
recommending plans requiring massive 
busing of our schoolchildren. 

Then, too, there is nothing to prevent 
the Attorney General from intervening in 
any case pending in any Federal court 
where the United States or any of its 
agencies or any constitutional question 
regarding our schools is involved. 

So it would be possible for the Attorney 
General to intervene in some of these 
cases that have required massive busing 
and it is to be hoped this action will be 
taken. 

Then, I would like to see a changed 
attitude on the part of the Federal judi- 
ciary all the way up to the Supreme 
Court. My concern will continue to be 
that every child in Alabama and the 
Nation has an opportunity to obtain a 
good education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “School Changes Are 
Late” by William Raspberry, published 
in the Washington Post on.January 26, 
1972, and an article entitled “This ‘Hu- 
miliating’ Business of Busing Children” 
by James J. Kilpatrick, published in the 
Sunday Star on February 13, 1972. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1972] 
ScHOOL CHANGES ARE LATE 
(By William Raspberry) 

America can never seem to figure out 
what to do about its poor and its black 
citizens. 

It forces them into concentrations, 
whether through economics, commercial 
manipulation or outright segregation. And 
then it announces that it would be possi- 
ble to deal with their problems if only the 
people weren't so concentrated. 

Even when some reasonably logical solution 
does suggest itself, it is almost an article of 
American faith that no attempt will be 
made to implement it until it is too late 
for it to be effective. 

We try scattered-site public housing (or 
cash housing subsidies) as an alternative 
to public housing concentration camps, but 
only after the problem has grown so large 
that there aren’t enough sites left in which 
to scatter the poor. 

We decide to move against crime and 
narcotics in the ghettos only after they have 
become virtually ‘ntractable (and after they 
have become a problem for the nonblack 
and nonpoor). 

And particularly have we moved too late in 
public education. 

When some basic education would have 
been a desirable thing for blacks, white 
Americans made it illegal to teach blacks 
to read and write, 

When blacks would have been ecstatic over 
really good segregated schools, they got 
schools that were separate but awful. 

Local authorities are now willing to de- 
segregate their schools, but only after the 
courts have said desegregation isn’t enough: 
You have to integrate. 

Always one step behind. It would be almost 
laughable except for the fact that the prob- 
lems keep growing worse. Remedies that 
would have worked a few years ago become 
inadequate when they are applied too late. 
And we've finally reached the point where 
no one, white or black, has any clear idea of 
what will work now, 

Virtually no one wants busing on the 
level it would take to integrate the schools 
in most metropolitan areas. 

I, for one, would be willing to take one step 
backward, to honest desegregation. That is, 
let us move forthrightly against any attempt 
at official discrimination. But at the same 
time, let us end the humiliation of chasing 
after rich white children. 

And it is humiliating. For one thing it says 
to black children that there is something in- 
herently wrong with them, something that 
can be cured only by the presence of white 
children. Some of us don’t believe that. 

Some of us believe that given adequate 
resources, financial and otherwise, black chil- 
dren can learn, no matter what color their 
seatmates happen to be. 

We started off chasing after white people 
because that was (we thought) the sure way 
to get the resources we needed. Now some 
of us are continuing the chase although we've 
forgotten why it started. 

As provocative as Judge Merhidge’s Rich- 
mond decree was, I would have preferred a 
ruling that said not that pupils must be 
bused without regard to city boundary lines 
but that school money and resources must 
no longer stop at those boundaries. 

It may still come to that. If the current 
trend continues, ‘here will likely be an end 
to property taxes as the chief means of fi- 
nancing schools. And one result will be that 
all schools within a state will be on equal 
footing no, matter whether they are in rich 
neighborhoods or poor. 

When the white and the rich discover 
that they cannot finance good pubic schools 
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for their own children and lousy ones for 
the rest, we will see the beginning of equality 
in public education or we will see the end of 
public education. 


[From the Sunday Star, Feb. 13, 1972] 


THIs HUMILIATING BUSINESS OF BUSING 
CHILDREN 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


This miserable business of “busing,” with 
all its implications and consequences, may 
yet tear this country apart more savagely 
than the issue of Vietnam. From California 
to Michigan to Pennsylvania to Florida, 
wherever a wandering newsman goes, the bit- 
ter question constantly comes up: What 
about busing? 

Resentment is greatest in the South, which 
ironically has tried the hardest and shown 
the most progress in achieving desegrega- 
tion of its public schools, but Southern an- 
ger is merely the tip of the iceberg. The 
presidential aspirant who fails to recognize 
this hazard is likely to wind up shipwrecked. 

Opposition to busing is massive, passion- 
ate, and widespread. 

No other issue touches so many Ameri- 
can families so close to the heart, Vietnam, 
the Mideast, the future of Formosa—these 
are problems far from home. Welfare reform, 
deficit finance, revenue sharing—these are 
specialized concerns. Even unemployment 
and the high cost of living, which had prom- 
ised to be the universal springs of discon- 
tent, have come to be afflictions a man learns 
to live with. But when a child is shipped off 
to a distant school, solely because of his race, 
suddenly nothing else matters. 

Black spokesmen, no less than white, re- 
sent the process. William Raspberry, bril- 
liant young columnist for the Washington 
Post, commented the other day that “vir- 
tually no one wants busing on the level it 
would take to integrate the schools in most 
metropolitan areas.” He continued: 

“I, for one, would be willing to take one 
step backward, to honest desegregation. That 
is, let us move forthrightly against any at- 
tempt at official discrimination. But at the 
time, let us end the humiliation of chasing 
after rich white children. 

“And it is humiliating. For one thing, it 
says to black children that there is some- 
thing inherently wrong with them, some- 
thing that can be cured only by the presence 
of white children. Some of us don't believe 
that. Some of us believe that given adequate 
resources, financial and otherwise, black chil- 
dren can learn, no matter what color their 
seatmates happen to be.” 

My own impression, for whatever it may 
be worth, is that the American people, both 
North and South, have come to accept this 
constitutional principle that was fashioned 
nearly 18 years ago in Brown v. Board of 
Education. I will go to my grave still con- 
vinced that Brown was bad law—a wilful 
perversion of the clear meaning and inten- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment—but the 
principle no longer is challenged. That prin- 
ciple, quite simply, is that the states cannot 
engage in discrimination by race. 

The vice in these busing orders is that 
they trample upon the very principle that 
Brown sought to establish. White children 
are shipped here, and black children are 
shipped there and out on the West Coast 
yellow children are shipped somewhere else, 
and these brutal orders are imposed not for 
“quality education”—that is the flimsiest 
smokescreen; they are imposed to achieve 
“racial balance,’ which is to say, they are 
imposed solely because of the color of the 
children's skin. Local school boards thus are 
compelled to do precisely what the Supreme 
Court in Brown said they could net do: They 
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are compelled to assign children to schools 
by reason of their race. 

The Supreme Court can, if it chooses, take 
appropriate action to stop this folly in its 
tracks. It would be quite in character for 
the Court to say here, as it has said in other 
areas of the law, that its opinions have been 
misapplied—that “equal protection of the 
laws” does not demand “racial balance.” If 
the Court fails to act, outright constitu- 
tional amendment will have to be pursued. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, William 
Raspberry is an able black columnist. He 
has this to say about the integration of 
our public schools: 

Virtually no one wants busing on the level 
it would take to integrate the schools in 
most metropolitan areas. 

I, for one, would be willing to take one 
step backward, to honest desegregation. That 
is, let us move forthrightly against any at- 
tempt at official discrimination. But at the 
same time, let us end the humiliation of 
chasing after rich white children. 

And it is humillating. For one thing it 
says to black children that there is some- 
thing inherently wrong with them, some- 
thing that can be cured only by the presence 
of white children. Some of us don’t believe 
that, 


Parenthetically, I will state that I do 
not believe that. Quoting again from 
the column, it is stated: 

Some of us believe that given adequate 
resources, financial and otherwise, black 
children can learn, no matter what color 
their seat mates happen to be. 


Mr. President, I commend the article 
to the attention of Members of the Sen- 
ate. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
for the Senate the following communi- 
cations and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 

AND DISARMAMENT AcT 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, as amended, in 
order to extend the authorization for ap- 
propriations (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
REPORT OF FUNDING STATUS OF SCHOOL BREAK- 

FAST PROGRAM AND THE NONFOOD ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the funding status of the school 
breakfast program and the nonfood assist- 
ance program (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
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REPORT ON SALE OR TRANSPER OF GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES IN 
ALASKA 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, re- 

porting, pursuant to law, that there were 

no new Alaskan communications disposal 

actions initiated during calendar year 1971; 

to the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY OF 

THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
real and personal property of that Depart- 
ment, as of June 30, 1971 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 

Services, 

INDEX ON LEGISLATION ENACTED By THE GOV- 

ERNMENT OF THE RYUKYU ISLANDS 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, an in- 

dex covering legislation enacted by the Gov- 

ernment of the Ryukyu Islands, in 1971 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON CAPITAL ASSISTANCE, TECHNICAL 

STUDIES, AND RELOCATION GRANTS 
A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on capital assistance, technical studies, 
and relocation grants, for the period Octo- 

ber 15, 1970, through December 31, 1971 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 

fairs. 

ASSISTANCE TO URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 

SYSTEMS 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, reporting that the Department of 

Transportation is not in a position, at the 

present time, to recommend a specific in- 

crease in the amount of obligational author- 
ity available, pursuant to Section 4(c) of the 

Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964; to 

the Committee on Banking, Housing and 

Urban Affairs. 

REPORT UNDER FAIR PACKAGING AND LABELING 

Act 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the activities of that Department under the 

Fair Packaging and Labeling Act, for fiscal 

year 1971 (with an accompanying report); 

to the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration, for fiscal year 

1971 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE PEACE Corps 


A letter from the Director, ACTION, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Peace Corps, for the year 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONFERENCE ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, Administra- 
tive Conference of the United States, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Administrative Conference Act 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 
AND PaRTICIPATING PROJECTS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect and participating projects, as corrected 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GOLDEN 
GATE NATIONAL RECREATION AREA, CALIF, 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the establishment of the Gold- 
en Gate National Recreation Area in the 
State of California, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL PARKS CENTENNIAL 

CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Executive Director, Na- 
tional Parks Centennial Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission, for calendar year 1971 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON PROGRAMS RELATING TO RESEARCH 
PLANNING AND DELIVERY OF HEALTH SERVICES 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on programs relating to re- 
search planning and delivery of health serv- 
ices (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

CHIEF EXAMINER'S INITIAL DECISION ON 
POSTAL RATE AND FEE INCREASE 


A letter from the Chairman, Postal Rate 
Commission, transmitting, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, a report entitled “Chief 
Examiner's Initial Decision on Postal Rate 
and Fee Increases” (with an accompanying 
document); to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Guam; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“RESOLUTION No, 469 


“Relative to commending Jesus Mantanona 
Duenas and Manuel Tolentino DeGracia, 
of Talofofo, Guam, for their bravery and 
intrepidity in apprending Sergeant Shoichi 
Yokoi, and for their christian forebearance 
and solicitude in treating their captive so 
well, neither mistreating nor harming him 
in any way 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

Territory of Guam: 

“Whereas, on the evening of January 24, 
1972, two young Guamanians, while hunting 
in the wilds of Talofofo, Guam, suddenly 
came upon a strange bearded figure who, 
when approached, ran at them as if to at- 
tack; and 

“Whereas, though knowing full well that 
any such desperate denizen of Guam’s wild- 
erness is potentially extremely dangerous, 
they nevertheless apprehended what turned 
out to be a Japanese straggler left over from 
the Second World War without harming him 
in any way, instead showing kinc considera- 
tion and solicitude for his well-being; and 

“Whereas, since both Mr, DeGracia and Mr. 
Duenas, as well as members of their families, 
suffered under an oppressive occupation by 
the Imperial Japanese forces during the Sec- 
ond World War, their forebearance during the 
apprehension of the last of such occupiers is 
doubly commendable, and speaks well of the 
friendly relations and amity between the peo- 
ple of Guam and the people of Japan; and 

“Whereas, in the furor and excitement 
caused by this fantastic story of a Japanese 
soldier hiding out in the jungles of Guam for 
twenty-seven years, the last eight as a soli- 
tary, has, naturally enough, concentrated at- 
tention on the figure of Sergeant Yokoi, but, 
in doing so, the Legislature is of the opinion 
that the remarkable and note-worthy action 
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of Messrs. DeGracia and Duenas in appre- 
hending this most recent straggler of the 
Emperor has not been properly credited; now 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, that in view of the foregoing, 
the Eleventh Guam Legislature does hereby 
on behalf of the people of Guam express to 
Manuel Tolentino DeGracia and Jesus Man- 
tanona Duenas of the village of Talofofo, 
Guam, warm commendation for their chris- 
tian forebearance in apprehending Sergeant 
Shoichi Yokoi of the Imperial Japanese Army 
without in any way harming him, their ac- 
tion being proof of the friendly attitude of 
the people of Guam to their neighbors in 
Japan; and be it further 

“Resolved, that the Governor and depart- 
ment heads are implored to review the per- 
sonal situation of Mr. Jesus Mantanona 
Duenas and Mr. Manuel Tolentino DeGracia 
and in recognition of their exemplary con- 
duct to extend to them all possible benefits 
under existing government programs; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, that the Speaker certify to and 
the Legislative Secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to Mr. Manuel Tolentino 
DeGracia, to Mr. Jesus Mantanona Duenas, to 
the Commissioner of Talofofo, to the Hon- 
orary Japanese Consul, Guam, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, to the Prime 
Minister of Japan, and to the Governor of 
Guam. 

“Duly and regularly adopted on the 31st 
day of January, 1972.” 

A memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Arizona; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“S.M. 1004 


“A memorial relating to Veterans’ Day; urg- 
ing Congress to enact legislation returning 
observance of Veterans’ Day to Novem- 
ber 11 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents; 
“Whereas, the Congress of the United 

States in 1968 enacted legislation which 

changed observance of Veterans’ Day from 

November 11, the date of the armistice end- 

ing World War I and the traditional day of 

observance of that historical event; and 

“Whereas, the change of Veterans’ Day to 
the fourth Monday in October for the sole 
purpose of adding a three-day weekend to 
the holidays of the year is not a sufficient 
reason for breaking with tradition, memories, 
sentiments, and history and the reduction 
which follows in participation in patriotic 
ceremonies, 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 

the State of Arizona, prays: 

“1, That the President and Congress give 
their most earnest consideration to the 
prompt enactment of legislation which would 
result in the return of Veterans’ Day to the 
traditional day of observance, November 11, 
of each year. 

“2. That the Honorable Wesley Bolin, Sec- 
retary of State of the State of Arizona, trans- 
mit copies of this Memorial to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each Member of the Arizona 
Congressional Delegation.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“House RESOLUTION No. 78 

“Whereas, the health, safety, welfare and 
continued prosperity of the people of the 
State of Hawaii are, for all intents and pur- 
poses, wholly dependent upon the free and 
uninterrupted movement of goods and com- 
modities between Hawaii and the continental 
United States; and 
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“Whereas, since the great bulk of this com- 
merce moves by transoceanic shipping, any 
interruption in the free flow of ocean com- 
merce between Hawaii and the continental 
United States is of vital concern to the peo- 
ple of the State of Hawali; and 

“Whereas, any interruption of ocean trans- 
portation between Hawaii and the continen- 
tal United States affects our national econ- 
omy and is extremely damaging to the public 
health, safety and welfare of the people 
of the State of Hawaii and of other non- 
contiguous areas of the United States; and 

“Whereas, while the settlement of labor 
disputes by the collective bargaining process 
is and remains a deep-rooted public policy 
of the State of Hawaii, the Taft-Hartley Act 
and other existing laws, under certain cir- 
cumstances, do not accommodate and protect 
the overriding needs of the general public 
which require the uninterrupted flow of es- 
sential goods and commodities; now, there- 
fore, 

“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Sixth Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1972, that the 
President and Congress of the United States 
be, and are hereby respectfully requested to 
provide means of insuring the free flow of 
essential goods and commodities during re- 
gional transportation emergencies; and 

“Be it further resolved that duly author- 
ized copies of this Resolution be transmitted 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Congressional delega- 
tion of the State of Hawaii.” 

A memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Arizona; to the Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL 1001 


“A memorial urging the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation estab- 
lishing a national cemetery in Arizona 


“To the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“The State of Arizona does not have a Na- 
tional Cemetery within its boundaries. 

“Due to the many military installations in 
Arizona, thousands of military personnel 
have served here. Many have returned as yet- 
erans to reside in the dry, healthful climate 
Arizona offers. 

“A deceased veteran who has expressed a 
desire to be buried in a National Cemetery 
must be transported to another state for 
burial thereby causing great hardship for 
his survivors. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona prays: 

“1. That the President and the Congress 
are requested to give their most earnest con- 
sideration to promptly pass legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of a National 
Cemetery in the State of Arizona. 

“2. That the Secretary of State of the State 
of Arizona transmit a copy of this Memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each member of the Ari- 
zona Congressional delegation.” 

A resolution adopted by the Town Council 
of Index, Washington, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation relating to revenue 
sharing; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Fargo City 
Commission, Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of legislation relating to revenue 
sharing to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the county legis- 
lature, Monroe County, N.Y., praying 
for the enactment of H.R. 11473, to amend 
the Social Security Act to increase tem- 
porarily (for all States presently below the 
maximum) the Federal matching percentages 
under the cash public assistance and medical 
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assistance programs; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Dio- 
cese of Washington, Washington, D.C., pray- 
ing for an end to the conflict in Southeast 
Asia; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Commission 
of the City of Miami, Fla., praying for 
the enactment of legislation relating full 
employment; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

Resolutions adopted by the Speech Com- 
munication Association, New York, N.Y.; 
relating to publication of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 10, 1972, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) 
to provide a procedure for settlement of 
the dispute on the Pacific coast between 
certain shippers and associated employ- 
ers and certain employees. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
` JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3161. A bill to protect marine mam- 
mals; to establish a Marine Mammal Com- 
mission; and for other purposes. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3162. A bill to permit American citizens 
to hold gold, Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3163. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, relating to food ad- 
ditives. Referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr, JACKSON: 

S. 3164. A bill to declare a national policy 
to protect and manage islands of the Nation 
which possess unique environmental, rec- 
reational, historical, and cultural values; to 
authorize a study of our Nation’s islands in- 
cluding recommendations of islands to be 
added to the national park, wildlife refuge, 
and forest systems; to encourage the estab- 
lishment of State island conservation and 
recreation programs to add to the land and 
water conservation fund and authorize the 
provision of a portion of the additional funds 
to State and local governments for the ac- 
quisition of islands and the purchase or lease 
of Federal surplus island property; and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs; and 

5.3165. A bill entitled “The Educational 
Quality Act of 1972.” Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 3166. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S.3167. A bill for the relief of Alphonso 
Cunningham. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKE 
Brock, Mr. CRANSTON, 

ROTH) : 
__ 5.3168. A bill to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act to simplify, consolidate, 
and improve the law relating to the invest- 
ment in mortgages and residential real estate 


(for himself, Mr. 
and Mr. 
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by national banks. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and 

Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 3169. A bill to amend the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934 to prohibit certain 
minimum commission rates, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

S. 3170. A bill for the relief of Jose Villa- 
nueva Juachon, Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S.J. Res. 203. A joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to attendance at 
neighborhood public schools and declaring a 
right to equal educational opportunity in 
the public schools. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 3161. A bill to protect marine mam- 
mals; to establish a Marine Mammal 
Commission; and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

MARINE MAMMAL PROTECTION ACT OF 1971 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Commerce Subcommittee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere will conduct hearings 
into the need for ocean mammal legisla- 
tion on February 15, 16, and 23. These 
hearings, hopefully, will produce legisla- 
tion that will benefit both ocean mam- 
mals and mankind. 

So that the Subcommittee on Oceans 
and Atmosphere may have available rec- 
ommendations leading to the most effec- 
tive kind of ocean mammal program, I 
am today introducing legislation drafted 
by a group of professional wildlife con- 
servationists and environmentalists who 
have reviewed S. 3112 and submitted 
recommendations on it. 

On February 2, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoLL- 
INGS), the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, introduced in the Senate S. 3112 
itself. S. 3112 is identical to H.R. 10420, 
the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1971, the major House bill. At that time 
the Senator from South Carolina stated: 

The subject of marine mammal protection 
is a controversial one and opinions differ sig- 
nificantly. Scientists and experts disagree 
sharply about the effect or need of this type 
of legislation. But the increasing level of 
public attention to this problem has cer- 
tainly brought home to us in Government 
the need to act. The subcommittee shall pro- 
duce legislation on this issue shortly after 
the completion of our hearings. I cannot at 
this time project the subcommittee’s posi- 
tion, but I feel certain that our legislation 
will be comprehensive. For that reason, I do 
not at this time take a position on the bill 
I introduce today. My purpose is to see that 
it is considered by the subcommittee along 
with all of the other bills which have been 
introduced in the Senate. 


This is an accurate and well-put state- 
ment of the situation prompting me to 
introduce this bill today. It is for this 
reason that I take no position on this 
bill, but introduce it only to insure that 
not only the subcommittee members, but 
the other witnesses and the general pub- 
lic have the full text before them when 
the hearings begin. 
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I therefore request that the bill be 
printed in its entirety in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 3161 
A bill to protect marine mammals; to estab- 
lish a Marine Mammal Commission; and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Marine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1971”. 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress find that— 

(1) certain species and populations of 
marine mammals are, or may be, in danger 
of disappearance or depletion as a result of 
man’s activities; 

(2) immediate action should be taken to 
protect and manage such species and popu- 
lations to replenish their numbers to the 
optimum carrying capacity of the habitat; 

(3) there is inadequate knowledge of the 
population dynamics of such marine mam- 
mals and of the factors which bear upon 
their ability to sustain themselves success- 
fully; 

(4) negotiations should be undertaken, as 
soon as possible, to encourage the develop- 
ment of international arrangements for re- 
search on, and management of, all marine 
mammals; 

(5) marine mammals and marine mam- 
mal products either— 

(A) move in interstate commerce, or 

(B) affect the balance of marine ecosystems 
in a manner which is important to other 
animals and animal products which move in 
interstate commerce, and that the protection 
and management of marine mammals is 
therefore necessary to insure the continuing 
availability of those products which move in 
interstate commerce; and 

(6) marine mammals have proven them- 
selves to be resources of great international 
significance, esthetic and recreational as well 
as economic, and it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that they should be protected and en- 
couraged to develop to the greatest possible 
extent commensurate with sound policies of 
resource management and that the primarv 
objective of their management should be to 
maintain the population, as near as possible, 
at the optimum carrying capacity level. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) The term “depletion” or “depleted” 
means any case in which a species or popu- 
lation stock has declined to a significant de- 
gree over a period of years and, if that de- 
cline were to continue, would result in that 
species or population stock being threatened 
with extinction and therefore subject to the 
provisions of the Endangered Species Con- 
servation Act of 1969. 

(2) The term “district court of the United 
States” includes the District Court of Guam, 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, District 
Court of Puerto Rico, District Court of the 
Canal Zone, and in the case of American Sa- 
moa and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Hawaii. 

(3) The term “humane” in the context of 
the taking of a marine mammal means that 
method of taking which involves the least 
possible degree of pain and suffering prac- 
ticable to the animal involved. 

(4) The term “marine mammal” means 
any mammal which (A) is morphologically 
adapted to the marine environment (includ- 
ing sea otters and members of the orders 
Sirenia, Pinnipedia, and Cetacea), or (B) 
primarily inhabits the marine environment 
(such as the polar bear); and, for the pur- 
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poses of this Act, includes any part of any 
such marine mammal, including its raw, 
dressed, or dyed fur or skin. 

(5) The term “marine mammal product” 
means any item of merchandise which con- 
sists, or is composed in whole or in part, of 
any marine mammal. 

(6) The term “optimum sustained yield” 
means that number of animals of any spe- 
cies or population that may be taken in a 
prescribed period or manner after the spe- 
cies or population is determined to be at the 
optimum carrying capacity of the habitat. 

(7) The term “optimum carrying capacity” 
means the ability of a given habitat to sup- 
port healthy species or populations without 
diminishing the ability of the habitat to 
continue that function. 

(8) The term “management” means the 
collection and application of biological in- 
formation for the purposes of increasing and 
maintaining the number of animals within 
species and populations of marine mammals 
at the optimum carrying capacity of their 
habitat. Management includes the entire 
scope of activities that constitute a modern 
scientific resource program, including, but 
not limited to, research, census, law enforce- 
ment, and habitat acquisition and improve- 
ment. Also included within this term, when 
and where appropriate, is the periodic or total 
protection of species or populations as well 
as regulated taking. 

(9) The term “person” includes (A) any 
private person or entity, and (B) any officer, 
employee, agent, department, or instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government, of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, or any 
foreign government. 

(10) The term “population stock” or 
“stock” means a group of interbreeding ma- 
rine mammals of the same species or smaller 
taxa in a common spatial arrangement. 

(11) The term “Secretary” means— 

(A) the Secretary of Commerce as to all 
responsibility, authority, and duties under 
this Act with respect to members of the order 
Cetacea and members, other than walruses, 
of the order Pinnipedia, and 

(B) the Secretary of the Interior as to all 
responsibility, authority, and duties under 
this Act with respect to all other marine 
mammals covered by the Act. 

(12) The term “take” means to harass, 
hunt, capture, or kill, or attempt to harass, 
hunt, capture, or kill any marine mammal. 

(13) The term “United States” includes 
the several States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, the possessions of the United States, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(14) The term “waters under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States” means— 

(A) the territorial sea of the United States, 
and 

(B) the fisheries zone established pursuant 
to the Act of October 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 908, 
16 U.S.C. 1091-1094). 


TITLE I—CONSERVATION AND PROTEC- 
TION OF MARINE MAMMALS 
PROHIBITIONS 
Sec. 101. (a) Except as provided in sections 

103 and 107 of this title, it is unlawful— 

(1) for any person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States or any vessel or 
other conveyance subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States to take any marine 
mammal on the high seas; 

(2) for any person or vessel or other con- 
veyance to take any marine mammal in 
waters or on lands under the jurisdiction of 
the United States except as expressly pro- 
vided for by an international agreement to 
which the United States is a party and which 
was entered into before the effective date of 
this title; 

(3) for any person to use any port, harbor, 
or other place under the jurisdiction of the 
United States for any purpose in any way 
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connected with acts prohibited under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection; and 

(4) for any person, with respect to any 
marine mammal taken in violation of this 
title— 

(A) to possess any such mammals; or 

(B) to transport, sell, or offer for sale any 
such mammal or any marine mammal 
product made from any such mammal. 

(b) Except pursuant to a permit for 
scientific research issued under section 
103(c), it is unlawful to import into the 
United States any marine mammal if such 
mammal was— 

(1) pregnant at the time of taking; 

(2) nursing at the time of taking, or less 
than eight months old, whichever occurs 
later; 

(3) taken from a species or population 
stock which the Secretary has, by regula- 
tion published in the Federal Register, 
designated as a depleted or endangered 
species or stock; or 

(4) taken in a manner deemed inhumane 
by the Secretary. 

(c)(1) “Upon the effective date of this 
title, no method of commercial fishing shall 
be employed by anyone subject to U.S. juris- 
diction which is not certified by the Secre- 
tary as being consistent with eliminating the 
injury or killing of porpoises or dolphin; in- 
cident to the capture of the fish. The Secre- 
tary shall promulgate and regularly update 
regulations implementing this subsection, 
and shall, in cooperation with Federal agen- 
cies, undertake to assist in the development 
of new technological means of capturing fish 
in such a way as to eliminate injury or 
death to porpoises or dolphins.” 

(2) It is unlawful to import into the 
United States any of the following: 

(A) Any marine mammal which was— 

(i) taken in violation of this title; or 

(ii) taken in another country in violation 
of the law of that country. 

(B) Any marine mammal product if— 

(i) the importation into the United States 
of the marine mammal from which such 
product is made is unlawful under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection; or 

(ii) the sale in commerce of such product 
in the country of origin of the product is 
illegal. 

(C) Any fish, whether fresh, frozen, or 
otherwise prepared, if such fish was caught 
in a manner determined by the Secretary to 
be injurious to marine mammals, whether 
or not any such mammals were in fact taken 
incident to the catching of the fish begin- 
ning two years after the effective date of 
this Act. 

(d) Subsections (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion shall not apply— 

(1) with respect to any article imported 
into the United States before the effective 
date of this title; 

(2) in the case of articles to which sub- 
section (b) (3) of this section applies, to ar- 
ticles imported into the United States before 
the date on which the Secretary publishes 
notice in the Federal Register of his pro- 
posed rulemaking with respect to the desig- 
nation of the species in population con- 
cerned or endangered; or 

(3) in the case of articles to which sub- 
section (c)(1)(B) or (c)(2)(B) of this sec- 
tion applies, to articles imported into the 
United States before the effective date of the 
foreign law making the taking or sale, as the 
case_may be, of such articles unlawful. 
LIMITATION ON TAKING OF MARINE MAMMALS 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such limitations with respect to the taking 
of animals from each species of marine mam- 
mal (including limitations on the taking of 
individuals within populations) as he deems 
necessary and appropriate to insure that 
such taking will not be to the disadvantage 
of those species or populations and will be 
consistent with the purposes and policies 
set forth in section 2 of this Act. 
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(b) In prescribing such limitations, the 
Secretary shall give full consideration to all 
factors which may affect the extent to which 
such animals may be taken, including but 
not limited to the effect of such limitations 
on— 

(1) existing and future levels of marine 
mammal species and populations; 

(2) existing international treaty and 
agreement obligations of the United States; 

(3) the marine ecosystem and related en- 
vironmental considerations; 

(4) the conservation, development, 
utilization of fishery resources; and 

(5) the economic and technological feasi- 
bility of implementation. 

(c) The limitations prescribed under sub- 
section (a) of this section for any species or 
population of marine mammal may include, 
but are not limited to, restrictions with re- 
spect to— 

(1) the number of animals which may be 
taken in any calendar year pursuant to per- 
mits issued under section 103; 

(2) the age, size, or sex (or any combina- 
tion of the foregoing) of animals which may 
be taken, whether or not a quota prescribed 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection ap- 
plies with respect to such animals; 

(3) the season or other period of time 
within which animals may be taken; and 

(4) the manner and locations in which 
animals may be taken. 

(d) Limitations prescribed to carry out 
this section must be made on the record 
after opportunity for agency hearing, except 
that, in addition to any other requirements 
imposed by law with respect to agency rule- 
making, the Secretary shall publish and 
make available to the public either before 
or concurrent with the publication of notice 
in the Federal Register of his intention to 
prescribe limitations under this section— 

(1) a statement of the existing levels of 
the species and populations of the marine 
mammal concerned; 

(2) a statement of the expected impact 
of the proposed limitations on such species 
or populations; 

(3) a statement describing the evidence 
before the Secretary upon which he proposes 
to base such limitations; and 

(4) any studies or recommendations made 
by, or for, the Secretary or the Marine Mam- 
mal Commission which relate to the estab- 
lishment of such limitations. 

(e) Any limitation prescribed pursuant to 
this section shall be periodically reviewed, 
and may be modified from time to time in 
such manner as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(f) “Within six months from the date of 
enactment of this Act and every 12 months 
thereafter, the Secretary shall report to the 
public and the Congress on the current 
status of all marine mammal species and 
populations subject to the provisions of this 
Act. His report shall describe those actions 
taken and those measures believed necessary, 
including where appropriate, the establish- 
ment or removal of moratoria on taking, to 
assure the well-being of such marine mam- 
mals.” 


and 


PERMITS 

Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary may issue per- 
mits which authorize the taking of any ma- 
rine mammal. 

(b) Any permit issued under this section 
shall— 

(1) be consistent with any applicable lim- 
itation established by the Secretary under 
section 102, and 

(2) specify— 

(A) the number and kind of animals 
which are authorized to be taken, 

(B) the location and manner (which man- 
ner must be determined by the Secretary to 
be humane) in which they may be taken, 

(C) the period during which the permit is 
valid, and 
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(D) any other terms or conditions which 

the Secretary deems appropriate. 
In any case in which an application for a 
permit cites as a reason for the proposed 
taking the overpopulation of a particular 
species or population, the Secretary shall first 
eonsider whether or not it would be more de- 
sirable to transfer a number of animals (but 
not to exceed the number requested for 
taking in the application) of that species or 
population to a location not then inhabited 
by such species or population but previously 
inhabited by such species or population. 

(c) Any permit issued by the Secretary 
which authorizes the taking of a marine 
mammal for purposes of display or scientific 
research shall specify, in addition to the 
conditions required by subsection (b) of this 
section, the methods of capture, supervision, 
care, and transportation which must be ob- 
served pursuant to and after such taking. 
Any person authorized to take a marine 
mammal for purposes of display or scientific 
research shall furnish to the Secretary a 
report on all activities carried out by him 
pursuant to that authority. 

(d)(1) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
procedures as are necessary to carry out this 
section, including the form and manner in 
which application for permits may be made. 

(2) The Secretary shall publish notice in 
the Federal Register of each application made 
for a permit under this section. Such notice 
shall invite the submission from interested 
parties, within 30 days after the date of the 
notice, of written data, views, or arguments 
with respect to the taking proposed in such 
application. 

(3) The applicant for any permit under 
this section must demonstrate to the Secre- 
tary that the taking of any marine mammal 
under such permit will be consistent with 
the purposes of this Act and the applicable 
limitations established under section 102. 

(4) Upon written request of any interested 
party, if such request is filed within thirty 
days after the date of publication of notice 
pursuant to paragraph (2), the Secretary may 
grant a hearing of record with respect to the 
application. If granted, such hearing shall be 
conducted on an expeditious basis. 

(5) As soon as practicable (but not later 
than thirty days) after the close of the hear- 
ing or, if no hearing is held, after the last 
day on which data, views, and arguments 
may be submitted pursuant to paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall (A) issue a permit 
containing such terms and conditions as he 
deems appropriate, or (B) shall deny issu- 
ance of a permit. Notice of the decision of 
the Secretary to issue or to deny any permit 
under this paragraph must be published in 
the Federal Register within ten days after 
the date of issuance or denial. 

(6) Any applicant or party opposed to the 
permit may obtain judicial review of the 
terms and conditions of any permit issued by 
the Secretary under this section, or his re- 
fusal to issue such a permit. Such review, 
which shall be pursuant to chapter 7 of title 
5, United States Code, may be initiated by 
filing a petition for review in the United 
States district court for the district wherein 
the plaintiff resides, or has his principal place 
of business, or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, within 
sixty days after the date on which such per- 
mit is issued or dented. 

(e) (1) The Secretary may modify, suspend, 
or revoke in whole or part any permit issued 
by him under this section— 

(A) in order to make any such permit con- 
sistent with any change made after the date 
of issuance of such permit with respect to 
any applicable limitation prescribed under 
section 102, or 

(B) in any case in which a violation of 
the terms and conditions of the permit is 
found. 

(2) Any modification, suspension, or revo- 
cation of a permit under this subsection shall 
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take effect without compensable interest at 
the time notice thereof is given to the per- 
mittee. The permittee shall then be granted 
opportunity for expeditious hearing by the 
Secretary with respect to such modification, 
suspension, or revocation. Any action taken 
by the Secretary after such a hearing is sub- 
ject to judicial review on the same basis as is 
any action taken by him with respect to a 
permit application under paragraph (5). 

(3) Notice of the modification, suspension, 
or revocation of any permit by the Secre- 
tary shall be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter within ten days from the date of the 
Secretary's decision. 

(f) Any permit issued under this section 
must be in the possession of the person to 
whom it is issued (or an agent of such per- 
son) during— 

(1) the time of the authorized taking; 

(2) the period of any transit of such per- 
son or agent which is incident to such tak- 
ing; and 

(3) any other time while any marine mam- 
mal taken under such permit is in the pos- 
Session of such person or agent. 


A duplicate copy of the issued permit must 
be physically attached to the container, 
package, enclosure, or other means of con- 
tainment, in which the marine mammal is 
placed for purposes of storage, transit, su- 
pervision, or care. 

(g) No permit shall be issued pursuant to 
this section for the taking of any marine 
mammal during the sixty-day period com- 
mencing on the effective date of the initial 
limitations prescribed pursuant to section 
102 with respect to the species or population 
concerned. 

(h) The Secretary shall establish and 
charge a reasonable fee for permits issued 
under this section. 

(i) Consistent with the limitations pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 102 and to the 
requirements of this section, the Secretary 
may issue general permits for the taking of 
marine mammals, together with regulations 
to cover the use of such general permits. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 104. (a) Any person who violates any 
provision of this title or of any permit or 
regulation issued thereunder may be as- 
sessed a civil penalty by the Secretary of 
not more than $10,000 for each such violation. 
No penalty shall be assessed unless such 
person is given notice and opportunity for a 
hearing with respect to such violation, Each 
violation shall be a separate offense. Any 
such civil penalty may be remitted or miti- 
gated by the Secretary for good cause shown. 
Upon any failure to pay a penalty assessed 
under this subsection, the Secretary may re- 
quest the Attorney General to institute a 
civil action in a district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person 
is found, resides, or transacts business to col- 
lect the penalty and such court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and decide any such 
action. 

(b) Any person who knowingly violates 
any provision of this title or of any permit or 
regulation issued thereunder shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not more than $20,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to any person who furnishes information 
which leads to a conviction for violation of 
this subsection an amount equal to one-half 
of the fine incurred, but not to exceed $2,500 
for each violation, 


VESSEL FORFEITURE 


Sec. 105. Any vessel or other conveyance 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States that is employed in any manner in the 
unlawful taking of any marine mammal shall 
be subject to seizure and forfeiture. All pro- 
visions of law relating to the seizure, judicial 
forfeiture, and condemnation of a vessel for 
violation of the customs laws, the disposition 
of such vessel, and the proceeds from the sale 
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thereof, and the remission or mitigation of 
any such forfeiture, shall apply with respect 
to any vessel or other conveyance seized in 
connection with the unlawful taking of a ma- 
rine mammal insofar as such provisions of 
law are applicable and not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this title. For the purposes 
of this section, the term “vessel” includes its 
tackle, apparel, furniture, appurtenances, 
cargo, and stores. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 106, (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, the Secretary shall enforce the 
provisions of this title. The Secretary may 
utilize, by agreement, the personnel, services, 
and facilities of any other Federal agency for 
purposes of enforcing this title. 

(b) The Secretary may also designate offi- 
cers and employees of any State or of any 
possession of the United States to enforce 
the provisions of this title. When so desig- 
nated, such officers and employees are au- 
thorized to function as Federal law enforce- 
ment agents for these purposes, but they 
shall not be held and considered as employees 
of the United States for the purposes of any 
laws administered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

(c) The judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts and the United States magistrates 
may, within their respective jurisdictions, 
upon proper oath or affirmation, showing 
probable cause, issue such warrants or other 
process, including warrants or other process 
issued in admiralty proceedings in United 
States district courts, as may be required 
for enforcement of this title and any regula- 
tions issued thereunder. 

(d) Any person authorized by the Secre- 
tary to enforce this title may execute any 
warrant or process issued by any officer or 
court of competent jurisdiction for the en- 
forcement of this title. Such person so au- 
thorized may, in addition to any other au- 
thority conferred by law— 

(1) with or without warrant or other 
process, arrest any person committing in his 
presence or view a violation of this title or 
the regulations issued thereunder; 

(2) with a warrant or other process or 
without a warrant, if he has reasonable cause 
to believe that a vessel or other conveyance 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States or any person on board is in violation 
of any provision of this title or the regula- 
tions issued thereunder, to search such vessel 
or conveyance and to arrest such person; 

(3) seize any vessel or other conveyance 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, together with its tackle, apparel, 
furniture, appurtenances, cargo, and stores, 
used or employed contrary to the provisions 
of this title or the regulations issued here- 
under or which reasonably appears to have 
been so used or employed: and 

(4) seize, whenever and wherever found, 
all marine mammals and marine mammal 
products taken or retained in violation of 
this title or the regulations issued there- 
under and shall dispose of them in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

(e)(1) Whenever any marine mammal or 
marine mammal product is seized pursuant 
to this section, the Secretary shall expedite 
any proceedings commenced under section 
104(a) and (b). All marine mammals or 
marine mammal products so seized shall be 
held by any person authorized by the Sec- 
retary pending disposition of such proceed- 
ings. The owner or consignee of any such 
marine mammal or marine mammal product 
so seized shall, as soon as practicable follow- 
ing such seizure, be notified of that fact in 
accordance with regulations established by 
the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary may, with respect to 
any proceeding under section 104 (a) or (b), 
in lieu of holding any marine mammal or 
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mammal product, permit the person con- 
cerned to post bond or other surety satis- 
factory to the Secretary pending the dis- 
position of such proceeding. 

(3) (A) Upon the assessment of any pen- 
alty pursuant to section 104(a), all marine 
mammals and marine mammal products 
seized in connection therewith may be pro- 
ceeded against in any court of competent 
jurisdiction and forfeited to the Secretary 
for disposition by him in such manner as he 
deems appropriate. 

(B) Upon conviction for violation of sec- 
tion 104(b), all marine mammals and marine 
mammal products seized in connection there- 
with shall be forfeited to the Secretary for 
disposition by him in such manner as he 
deems appropriate. Any other property or 
item so seized, in the discretion of the court, 
be forfeited to the United States or other- 
wise disposed of. 

(4) If with respect to any marine mammal 
or marine mammal product so seized— 

(A) a civil penalty is assessed under sec- 
tion 104(a) and no judicial action is com- 
menced to obtain the forfeiture of such mam- 
mal or product within 30 days after such 
assessment, such marine mammal or marine 
mammal product shall be immediately re- 
turned to the owner or the consignee; or 

(B) no conviction results from an alleged 
violation of section 104(b), such marine 
mammal or marine mammal product shall 
immediately be returned to the owner or 
consignee if the Secretary does not, within 
30 days after the final disposition of the case 
involving such alleged violation, commence 
proceedings for the assessment of a civil pen- 
aity under section 104(a). 


EXCEPTIONS FOR CERTAIN NATIVES 


Sec. 107. (a) The provisions of this title 
shall not apply with respect to the taking of 
any marine mammal (other than a marine 
mammal classified as one belonging to an 
endangered species pursuant to the En- 
dangered Species Conservation Act of 1939) 
by any Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo who dwells 
on the coast of the North Pacific Ocean or 
the Arctic Ocean if such taking— 

(1) is for susbistence purposes and in ac- 
cordance with traditional customs, 

(2) is not accomplished in a wasteful man- 
ner, and 

(3) is not done for purposes of direct or in- 
direct commercial sale, 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
section, when, within the limits of State jur- 
isdiction as set forth in this Act, the State of 
Alaska, or outside such limits the Secretary 
determines it to be in the interests of any 
species or stock of marine mammal, he may 
prescribe limitations upon the taking of such 
marine mammals by any Indian, Aleut, or 
Eskimo, described in subsection (a) of this 
section, Such limitations may be established 
with reference to species or stocks, geograph- 
ical description of area included, season for 
taking, or any other basis related to the rea- 
son for establishing such limitations and con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act. Such 
limitations shall be removed as soon as the 
need for their imposition has disappeared. 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 

Sec. 108. The Secretary, through the Secre- 
tary of State, shall— 

(1) encourage the entering into of bilateral 
or multilateral agreements with other nations 
for the protection and management of Pacific 
ocean and land regions which are of special 
significance to the well-being and stability of 
marine mammals; 

(2) encourage the amendment of any ex- 
isting international treaty for the protection 
of any species of marine mammal to which 
the United States is a party in order to make 
such treaty consistent with the purposes and 
policies of this title; 

(3) seek the convening of an international 
ministerial meeting on marine mammals be- 
fore July 1, 1973, and included in the business 
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of that meeting shall be (A) the signing of a 
binding international convention for the pro- 
tection and management of marine mammals, 
and (B) the implementation of paragraph 
(2) of this section; and 

(4) provide to the Congress by not later 
than one year after the date of the enactment 
of this Act a full report on the results of his 
efforts under this section. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES 


Sec. 109. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to review from time to time the 
laws and regulations of States relating to pro- 
tection and management of marine mammals 
which primarily inhabit waters or lands 
within the boundaries of a State. With respect 
to those States concerning which the Secre- 
tary is satisfied, as a result of such review, 
that State laws and regulations are consistent 
with the policies and purposes of this Act, the 
provisions of this Act relating to such marine 
mammals, except the provisions of this sec- 
tion, section 107 and section 110, shall not 
apply. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to each State whose laws and regula- 
tions relating to protection and management 
of marine mammals which primarily inhabit 
waters or lands within the boundaries of that 
State are found to be consistent with the 
purposes and policies of this Act. The purpose 
of such grants shall be to assist such States 
in developing and implementing State pro- 
grams for the protection and management of 
such marine mammals. Such grants shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the costs of partic- 
ular program development and implementa- 
tion. To be eligible for such grants, State pro- 
grams shall include planning and such spe- 
cific activities, including but not limited to 
research, censusing, habitat acquisition and 
improvement, or law enforcement as the Sec- 
retary finds contribute to the purposes and 
policies of this Act. The Secretary may also, as 
a condition of any such grant, provide that 
state agencies report at regular intervals on 
the status of species and populations which 
are the subject of such grants. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to enter into cooperative agreements 
with the appropriate officials of any State 
for the protection and management of ma- 
rine mammals; except that any such arrange- 
ment must be consistent with the purposes 
and policies of this title. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year in which this section 
takes effect and for the next four fiscal years 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this section. 


MARINE MAMMAL RESEARCH GRANTS 


Sec. 110. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants, or to provide financial as- 
sistance in such other form as he deems ap- 
propriate, to any Federal or State agency, 
public or private institution, or other person 
for the purpose of assisting such agency, 
institution, or person to undertake research 
in subjects which are relevant to the pro- 
tection and management of marine mam- 
mals. 

(b) Any grant or other financial assist- 
ance provided by the Secretary pursuant to 
this section shall be subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the United 
States. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year in which this section 
takes effect and for the next four fiscal 
years such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this section. 

REGULATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 111. (a) The Secretary, in consultation 
with any other Federal and state agency to 
the extent that such agency may be affected, 
shall prescribe such regulations as are neces- 
sary and appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 
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(b) Each Federal agency is authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the Secretary, in 
such manner as may be mutually agreeable, 
in carrying out the purposes of this title. 

(c) The Secretary may enter into such 
contracts, leases, cooperative agreements, or 
other transactions as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title and on 
such terms as he deems appropriate with any 
Federal or State agency, public or private 
institution, or other person. 

(d) The Secretary shall review annually 
the operation of each program in which the 
United States participates involving the tak- 
ing of marine mammals on land. If at any 
time the Secretary finds that any such pro- 
gram cannot be administered on lands owned 
by the United States or in which the United 
States has an interest and in a manner con- 
sistent with the purposes and policies of this 
Act, he shall suspend the operation of that 
program and shall forthwith submit to Con- 
gress his reasons for such suspension, to- 
gether with recommendations for such legis- 
lation as he deems necessary and appropriate 
to resolve the problem. 


APPLICATION TO OTHER TREATIES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS; REPEAL 


Sec. 112. (a) The provisions of this title 
shall be deemed to be in addition to and not 
in contravention of the provisions of any 
existing international treaty or convention 
which may otherwise apply to the taking of 
marine mammals, 

(b) The proviso to the Act entitled “An 
Act to repeal certain laws providing for the 
protection of sea lions in Alaska waters”, ap- 
proved June 16, 1934 (16 U.S.C. 659), is re- 
pealed. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 113. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $1,500,000 for each 
of the five fiscal years following the date of 
enactment of this Act to enable the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to carry out such func- 
tions and responsibilities as it may have been 
given under this title. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $700,000 for the fiscal year 
following the date of enactment of this Act 
and the sum of $525,000 for each of the next 
four fiscal years thereafter to enable the De- 
partment of the Interior to carry out such 
functions and responsibilities as it may have 
been given under this title. 


TITLE II—MARINE MAMMAL 
COMMISSION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 201. (a) There is hereby established 
the Marine Mammal Commission (hereafter 
referred to in this title as the “Commission”’). 

(b) (1) The Commission shall be composed 
of three members who shall be appointed by 
the President. The President shall make his 
selection from a list, submitted to him by 
the Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, of individuals knowledgeable 
in the flelds of marine ecology and conser- 
vation and who are not in a position to 
profit from the taking of marine mammals. 
No member of the Commission may, during 
his period of service on the Commission, hold 
any other position as an officer or employee 
of the United States, except as a retired offi- 
cer or retired civilian employee of the United 
States. 

(2) The term of office for each member 
shall be three years; except that of the mem- 
bers initially appointed to the Commission, 
the term of one member shall be for one 
year, the term of one member shall be for 
two years, and the term of one member shall 
be for three years. A member may serve after 
the expiration of his term until his succes- 
sor has taken office. 

(c) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man of the Commission (hereafter referred 
to in this title as the “Chairman”) from 
among its members. 
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(d) Members of the Commission shall each 
be compensated at a rate equal to the daily 
equivalent of the rate of GS-18 of the Gen- 
eneral Schedule under section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code, for each day such 
member is engaged in the actual performance 
of duties vested in the Commission. Each 
member shall be reimbursed for travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsis- 
tence, as authorized by section 573 of title 5, 
United States Code, for persons in Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(3) The Commission shall have an Execu- 
tive Director, who shall be appointed (with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service) by the Chairman with 
the approval of the Commission and shall be 
paid at a rate not in excess of the rate for 
GS-18 of the General Schedule under section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code. The Execu- 
tive Director shall have such duties as the 
Chairman may assign. 

DUTIES OF COMMISSION 

Src. 202. (a) The Commission shall— 

(1) undertake a complete review of the 
population dynamics of all marine mammals; 

(2) not later than two years and six months 
after this Act goes into effect, report to the 
President and the Congress on its findings 
as to the population dynamics of marine 
mammals and make such recommendations 
as it deems wise as to the policies that should 
be pursued by the Government. 

(3) recommend to the Secretary of State 
appropriate policies regarding existing inter- 
national arrangements for the conservation 
of marine mammals; 

(4) recommend to the Secretary such revi- 
sions of the Endangered Species List, author- 
ized by the Endangered Species Conserva- 
tion Act of 1969, as may be appropriate with 
regard to marine mammals; and 

(b) The reports and recommendations 
which the Commission makes shall be mat- 
ters of public record and shall be available 
to the public at all reasonable times. All other 
activities of the Commission shall be matters 
of public record and available to the public 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
552 of title 5, United States Code. 


COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC ADVISORS ON MARINE 
MAMMALS 


Src. 203. (a) The Commission shall estab- 
lish, within ninety days after its establish- 
ment, a Committee of Scientific Advisors on 
Marine Mammals (hereafter referred to in 
this title as the “Committee”) . Such Commit- 
tee shall consist of nine scientists knowledge- 
able in marine ecology and marine mammal 
affairs appointed by the Chairman with the 
advice of the Director of the National Science 
Foundation, the Chairman of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

(b) Members of the Committee shall each 
be compensated at a rate equal to the daily 
equivalent of the rate for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, for each day such mem- 
ber is engaged in the actual performance of 
duties vested in the Committee. Each member 
shall be reimbursed for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

(c) The Commission shall consult with the 
Committee on all studies and recommenda- 
tions which it may propose to make or has 
made, on research programs conducted or 
proposed to be conducted under the author- 
ity of this Act, an on all applications made 
pursuant to section 103 of this Act for 
permits for scientific research. Any recom- 
mendations made by the Committee or any 
of its members which are not adopted by the 
Commission shall be transmitted by the 
Commission to the appropriate Federal 
agency and to the appropriate committees 
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of Congress with a detailed explanation of 
the Commission’s reasons for not accepting 
such recommendations. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Sec. 204. The Commission shall transmit to 
Congress, by January 31 of each year, a report 
which shall include— 

(1) a description of the activities and 
accomplishments of the Commission during 
the immediately preceding year; and 

(2) all the findings and recommendations 
made by and to the Commission pursuant to 
section 202, together with the responses made 
to these recommendations. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Src. 205. The Commission shall have access 
to all studies and data compiled by Federal 
agencies regarding marine mammals. With 
the consent of the appropriate Secretary or 
Agency head, the Commission may also 
utilize the facilities or services of any Fed- 
eral agency and shall take every feasible step 
to avoid duplication of research and to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

ADMINISTRATION OF COMMISSION 

Sec. 206. The Commission, in carrying out 
its responsibilities under this title, may— 

(1) employ and fix the compensation of 
such personnel; 

(2) acquire, furnish, and equip such office 
space; 

(3) enter into such contracts or agree- 
ments with other organizations, both public 
and private; 

(4) procure the services of such experts or 
consultants or an organization thereof as is 
authorized under section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code (but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed $100 per diem); and 

(5) incur such necessary expenses and ex- 
ercise such other powers, 
as are consistent with and reasonably re- 
quired to perform its functions under this 
title. Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
procurement) shall be provided the Com- 
mission by the General Services Administra- 
tion, for which payment shall be made in ad- 
vance, or by reimbursement from funds of 
the Commission in such amounts as may be 
agreed upon by the Chairman and the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 207. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year in which this 
title is enacted and for the next four fiscal 
years thereafter such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this title, but the sums ap- 
propriated for any such year shall not ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. Not less than three-fourths 
of the total amount of the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section for any such 
year shall be expended on research and 
studies conducted under the authority of 
section 202(a) (2) and (3). 


By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 3162. A bill to permit American 
citizens to hold gold. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to restore American citi- 
zens the right to hold gold. 

I am not encouraging people to buy 
gold. Nor am I discouraging them. My 
purpose is to enable them to do so if they 
want to. The most important point here, 
and a point that is sufficient to justify 
this measure, is a simple libertarian 
principle: Unnecessary Government re- 
strictions of rights are to be deplored. 

Congressman PHILIP Crane, of Illinois, 
has introduced a bill identical to this in 
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the House of Representatives. This bill 
has attracted favorable comment and 
significant support. I would like to call 
special attention to a column by Prof. 
Milton Friedman. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this column printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Newsweek, Aug. 16, 1971] 
MILTON FRIEDMAN ON GOLD 


The West Coast Commodity Exchange re- 
cently initiated public trading in gold fu- 
tures. The Exchange thought it had found 
a loophole in the Treasury Regulations is- 
sued under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
which prohibits U.S. residents from owning, 
buying or selling gold except for industrial 
and numismatic purposes. The Treasury ob- 
jected and after a few days the Exchange 
suspended trading. The matter will now be 
decided in the courts, 

There never was, and there is not now, 
any valid reason to prohibit individuals from 
owning, buying or selling gold. Individuals 
should have the same right to trade in gold 
as they have to trade in silver, copper, alumi- 
num or other commodities. 


MISGUIDED LEGISLATION 


It is widely believed that the prohibition 
had a valid monetary justification when it 
was first imposed. That is false. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt severed the link between the 
dollar and gold on March 6, 1933, the U.S. 
gold stock was higher relative to the total 
quantity of money than at any time since 
the Federal Reserve System was established 
in 1914. There was no major run on gold in 
1933, separate from the run on banks which 
led holders of deposits to try to convert them 
into currency, including gold coin and gold 
certificates. FDR severed the link between 
the dollar and gold and then deliberately 
raised the price of gold—first in 1933 by ma- 
nipulating the market and then in early 
1934 by fixing the price at $35 an ounce 
under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934—in or- 
der to devalue the dollar relative to other 
currencies, and thereby raise the dollar 
prices of farm products and other inter- 
nationally traded goods, He did not raise 
the price to protect a dwindling official stock 
of gold or in order to permit monetary ex- 
pansion. The rise in the price of gold pro- 
duced a flood of gold into the U.S. The U.S. 
gold stock more than tripled from 1934 to 
1940. 

Why then did President Roosevelt forbid 
the private ownership of gold and require all 
holders of gold to deliver their holdings to 
the government? This “nationalization” of 
gold was for one purpose and one purpose 
only: to keep private individuals from prof- 
iting by the rise in the dollar price of gold 
that the government deliberately engineered. 
Private holders of gold were required to turn 
their gold over to the U.S. Treasury at $20.67 
an ounce when the market price was well 
above this sum. 

This was an act of expropriation of pri- 
vate property in no way different in princi- 
ple from Castro's nationalization of U.S.- 
owned factories and other properties with- 
out compensation or from Allende’s na- 
tionalization of U.S.-owned copper mines in 
Chile at a price well below market value. As 
a nation, we do not have a leg to stand on 
when we object to these acts of expropria- 
tion. We did precisely the same thing to res- 
idents of the U.S. 

Of course holders of gold resisted the ex- 
propriation, Those who held gold certificates 
were helpless, since the Treasury would no 
longer honor them. But those who held coin 
were in a different position. Of the gold coin 
estimated to be held by the public in Feb- 
ruary 1933 ($571 million), only half was ever 
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turned in—and much of this was probably 
turned in by commercial banks whose hold- 
ings were a matter of official record2 
END THE PROHIBITION 

Whatever arguments there might once 
have been for prohibiting the private owner- 
ship of gold, there are none today. The re- 
duction in the monetary role of gold that 
President Roosevelt began has now been 
completed. Gold-reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve notes and deposits have been 
abolished. The attempt to maintain the 
world market price of gold at $35 an ounce 
has been abandoned. There is a free market 
in London on which the price is currently 
more than $40 an ounce. The official price is 
wholly symbolic, and so is the monetary role 
of gold. 

Congressman Philip Crane has introduced 
a bill repealing the prohibition on the own- 
ership, purchase, or sale of gold by private 
individuals. That bill should be passed 
promptly. Let us end once and for all an 
utterly unnecessary and shameful, if nig- 
gling, restriction on individual freedom. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to point out two things about this 
column. 

It was published in the issue of News- 
week dated August 16, 1971. It was writ- 
ten before the President’s announce- 
ments of last August 15. Clearly Profes- 
sor Friedman’s argument, and the case 
for this bill, is strengthened as a result 
of the President’s decision to officially 
“close the gold window.” 

In addition, When Professor Friedman 
wrote this column he noted that the price 
of gold on the free market had risen to 
over $40 per ounce. It is significant that, 
as I have already mentioned, recently 
the free market price of gold topped $50. 

To my mind, there never has been any 
valid reason for denying individuals the 
right to own gold. There never has been 
a valid reason for treating gold any dif- 
ferently from peanut butter in this re- 
gard. And today the pointlessness of this 
ban on private ownership is particularly 
obvious. 

On that day in 1934 when President 
Franklin Roosevelt ordered all Ameri- 
cans holding gold to turn it in to the 
Treasury, he allowed that reimburse- 
ment be paid at $20.67 per ounce. This 
in spite of the fact that the free market 
price of gold was well above that level. 
Frankly, that was expropriation of pri- 
vate property. It was no different in kind 
than that carried out against American 
property by the Governments of Castro’s 
Cuba or Allende’s Chile. 

Franklin Roosevelt imposed this ban 
for one and only one purpose. He wanted 
to devalue the dollar; he wanted to do 
this by raising the price of gold; and he 


1To maintain the fiction that the law had 
been obeyed, the official statistics were “re- 
vised” to exclude the $287 million not turned 
in, on the ground that this amount must 
have been lost, destroyed, exported without 
record or held in numismatic collections. In 
its official statistics, the Federal Reserve 
System went so far as to subtract this 
amount from its estimates of the quantity 
of money all the way back to 1914. This re- 
vision cannot be justified. It can be demon- 
strated conclusively that the maximum er- 
ror on this score was trivial. Accordingly, in 
estimates of the U.S. money stock made by 
Anna J. Schwartz and myself, we have elim- 
inated the spurious revision. 
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wanted to prevent persons holding gold 
from profiting from this move. 

Now I, for one, can see no earthly 
reason why people should not have been 
permitted to make a profit. And I cer- 
tainly regret the fact that Roosevelt 
went so far as to, in effect, nationalize 
gold. 

Admittedly, some of those holding gold 
in 1934 were speculating. But since when 
is speculating a crime? More to the 
point, since when is speculation neces- 
sarily antisocial? I think speculation 
against the value of the dollar by Ameri- 
cans holding gold back would be a public 
service. If Americans bought gold to spec- 
ulate with, it would work like this. They 
would decide that the value of the dol- 
lar was declining; thus official devalua- 
tion might be coming; thus the dollar 
price of gold would be going up. But 
such speculation, aside from being a 
right of all free men, is also an early 
warning system for the economy. Such 
speculation gives us what governments 
often will not give us—that is, it gives 
us an objective reading of public confi- 
dence in the strength of the dollar. And 
we would remember that the strength of 
the dollar is no more than the strength 
of the economy. 

That is why I want to restore the right 
to own gold. 

Anyway, this is a right which is ef- 
fectively denied only to the common 
man. The rich can afford to assert this 
right against the law, and they are doing 
so constantly. Many hold gold overseas 
in numbered Swiss bank accounts. 
Others hoard it here at home illegally. 
The point is that those who can afford 
to travel can and do get around the pro- 
hibition against private ownership of 
gold. For example, many Americans are 
going to Mexican and Canadian banks, 
paying for gold with certified checks, 
and keeping the gold in safe deposit 
boxes in the countries in which they 
buy it. Thus the effect of the rule against 
owning gold falls unevenly—indeed ex- 
clusively—on those who lack substantial 
means, 

Frankly, I do not know what the im- 
mediate consequences of passage of this 
bill would be in terms of gold purchases. 
I am confident that the consequences 
could not be bad. They might be very 
good for the mining industry, and for the 
Nation. But Iam sure of one other thing: 
We do not need to look for excuses to re- 
store a right to the American people. 

The U.S. Government, operating un- 
der both parties, has not yet devised a 
method of curbing inflation. Moreover, 
it is very clear, to me, at least, that the 
spending of the Federal Government is 
the main cause of inflation. Private own- 
ership of gold would be one way the 
common man could hedge against infia- 
tion. The Government has no right to 
deny citizens the ability to hold gold to 
protect themselves against an inflation 
which governments start, and which gov- 
ernments cannot cure. 

Gold is a good investment. It has a 
5,000-year history of universal accept- 
ance as a medium of exchange—which is 
a lot longer, and better record than the 
battered American dollar. I do not think 
many people will want to avail themselves 
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of the option of holding gold as a hedge 
against inflation. This is additional as- 
surance that the bill I am proposing 
would not cause a cataclysmic upheaval 
in the gold markets of the world. But 
there is a good chance that it would be 
a salutary stimulus to the mining indus- 
try. 

In 1971, supplies of newly mined gold 
went down and demand went up. Pri- 
mary gold produced in the United States 
supplied less than 25 percent of the U.S. 
consumption; the remainder was sup- 
plied by imports. 

Domestic gold production dropped in 
1971, mainly because of the copper strike, 
which lowered byproduct gold output. An 
estimated 1.5 million ounces was mined 
compared with 1.74 million ounces in 
1970. Net imports of gold, mostly for 
industrial use, rose somewhat and totaled 
about 6 million ounces in 1971 compared 
with 5.6 mililon ounces in 1970. 

Consumption apparently was higher in 
1971 and was estimated at 6.5 million 
ounces, or nearly 10 percent more than 
in 1970, based on data for the first half. 
Increased use in jewelry, arts, and dentis- 
try contributed to the rise, while use in 
industrial, space, and defense products 
declined. 

Speculative interests in gold have been 
strong in recent months, as evidenced by 
the swing in free market price from a 
1971 low of $37.85 an ounce in January 
1971 to around $40 in June and on to the 
recent high of now $50. 

With world supply and demand for 
new gold believed to be nearly in balance, 
forthcoming monetary decisions would 
appear to exert much influence over 
speculative price swings. 

But the bill Iam proposing can at least 
make possible a more steady source of 
support for domestic gold mining. 

I understand that there will be some 
opposition to this measure. But two 
things are clear. 

First, there will be no opposition com- 
ing from the American people themselves. 
Those citizens who want to exercise the 
right to hold gold will thank us for re- 
storing this right to them. Those who are 
not interested in exercising this right at 
the moment will have no reason to object 
to people exercising it. 

Second, those who wish to oppose it 
should be prepared to explain why they 
do so, and why these reasons, whatever 
they are, are so compelling as to over- 
ride the libertarian position I have men- 
tioned. More precisely, those who oppose 
this bill on the ground that its passage 
would interfere with whatever interna- 
tional monetary system they prefer, 
should be prepared to answer at least 
four questions, including: 

First. Why, is their international 
monetary system preferable if it requires 
unusual restraints only upon American 
citizens? 

Second. How do they know that the 
exercise of the right restored by this bill 
will be on a scale and in a direction such 
as to have whatever undesirable con- 
sequences they claim to be able to fore- 
see? 

Third. Presumably if Americans exer- 
cise this right on a large scale, this be- 
havior will tell us something. Is it not 
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possible that it will tell us something we 
need to know? 

Fourth. Is it not time we discarded an 
outmoded practice which is not only a 
general excision from the liberty of 
Americans, but which is also a direct dis- 
advantage to a vital industry, the Amer- 
ican mining industry? 

Mr. President, since announcing my 
intention to introduce this bill I have re- 
ceived a surprising and gratifying num- 
ber of supporting communications, from 
Colorado and elsewhere. I am convinced 
that there is significant interest in this 
measure, I hope it will receive prompt 
and favorable attention by the Congress. 


By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3163. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, relating 
to food additives. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

FOOD PROTECTION ACT OF 1972 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, people 
are finally waking up to the fact that 
the average American daily diet is sub- 
stantially adulterated with unnecessary 
and poisonous chemicals and frequently 
filled with neutral, nonnutritious sub- 
stances. We are being chemically medi- 
cated against our will and cheated of 
food value by low nutrition foods. It is 
time to take a careful look at the prolific 
use of additives permeating our food. 

The purpose of this bill, the Food 
Protection Act of 1972, is to prohibit the 
use of additives unless they are adequate- 
ly proven to be safe, effective and to 
have a demonstrable benefit. 

The bill would broaden the authority 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
over the regulation of food additives, in 
the areas of testing, factory inspection, 
and registration of producers. It would 
authorize third-party testing of all addi- 
tives instead of requiring FDA to rely 
upon the tests of the producer. 

It would require the Federal Govern- 
ment to set nutritional standards for 
food. 

The goal of the legislation is to elim- 
inate the use of unsafe, untested and un- 
necessary chemicals in the food supply. 

The provisions in the bill, requiring 
proof of “necessity” as well as safety and 
effectiveness for approval of additives, 
are based on the recommendations of 
the 1970 White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition, and Health. The con- 
ference report states: 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW CHEMICALS 

The ever-widening technological revolu- 
tion has tremendously increased the number 
of new chemical materials offered for use in 
the food industry. Thus, it is advisable to 
develop guidelines for the determination of 
the acceptability of new chemicals for food 
use. These guidelines should be based on the 
concept that new additions to the chemical 
components of our food supply should have 
important reasons for their use. 

Recommendation: In view of the fact that 
it is not possible to determine with absolute 
certainty the safety of the ever-increasing 
number of chemicals added to or present in 
our foods, and taking into account the pos- 
sible interaction of these chemicals with 
each other or natural food constituents, no 
additional chemicals should be permitted in 
or on foods unless: 

They have been shown with reasonable cer- 
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tainty to be safe on the pasis of the best 
scientific procedures available for the evalua- 
tion of safety and meet one or more of the 
following criteria: 

1. They have been shown by appropriate 
test to be significantly less toxic than food 
additives currently employed for the same 
purpose. 

2. They significantly improve the quality 
or acceptability of the food. 

3. Their use results in a significant in- 
crease in the food supply. 

4. They improve the nutritive value of the 
food, 

5. Their use results in a decrease in the 
cost of food to the consumer, 


There are roughly 1,000 chemicals that 
are used directly in food as food addi- 
tives. Another 2,000 chemicals infiltrate 
food through packaging materials or 
other indirect contacts. The use of chem- 
icals as food additives has more than 
doubled from an estimated 419 million 
pounds in 1955 to an estimated 1,060 bil- 
lion pounds today, according to the in- 
dustry. The industry says the average 
American eats five pounds of additives 
every year. In 1970, the FDA received 476 
new applications for food additives. 
Sixty-two were approved, 148 rejected. In 
1971, the FDA received 110 new food 
additive applications, and approved 51. 

These chemicals are used as stabiliz- 
ers, preservatives, disinfectants, antioxi- 
dants, extenders, tenderizers, emulsifiers, 
growth promoters, bleaches, sweeteners, 
conditioners, colors, and flavors. 

The problem promises to get worse un- 
less curbs are put on the use of food 
chemicals now. 

According to two papers presented at 
the 16l1st American Chemical Society 
meeting in 1971—one by an industry rep- 
resentative and one by a consultant to 
the industry—the food additives business 
is expected to boom in the next 10 years. 
These papers reported that food addi- 
tive sales at the present time amount to 
$500 million a year, and that sales are 
expected to reach $756 million by 1980. 
The consultant projected the following 
growth trends in use of food additives by 
1980—not necesasrily of new chemicals: 
flavoring materials, 50 percent growth in 
use; stabilizers, 50 percent growth; sur- 
factants, 40 percent growth; flavor en- 
hancers or potentiators, 100 percent 
growth—monosodium glutamate as a 
flavor enhancer—assidulants, 60 per- 
cent growth; synthetic sweeteners and 
bitter agents, 60 percent growth; anti- 
oxidants, 100°percent growth; and pre- 
servatives, 67 percent. 

The American public at the present 
time is a testing ground for many of 
these agents that have not been ade- 
quately examined for safety. 

The American public is becoming as 
concerned about the uncontrolled con- 
tamination of food as it is about the con- 
tamination of the environment. 

Judging by the letters that come into 
my office from all over the country, peo- 
ple are disenchanted and angry about the 
proliferation of chemicals in the food 
supply. “Please clean up our food,” is 
the cry. 

Public concern is evidenced by the 
rising interest in organically grown, or 
health foods. Health food store owners 
report that every time the FDA issues a 
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warning about a food substance, the 
health food business booms. 

As scientists increasingly discover 
harmful effects of chemical additives 
that previously were considered safe, the 
public loses more and more confidence 
in the regulatory agency that approves 
these substances for consumption. 

In addition to those deliberately added, 
there are other chemicals creeping into 
food from pesticides, herbicides, fertili- 
zers, packaging materials, animal feeds, 
air and water pollution. 

The scientific community is concerned 
about the long-range, accumulative ef- 
fects of all these chemicals on the human 
genetic structure, about the effects on 
the unborn and about the synergistic 
effects of chemicals in combination— 
interactions between chemicals may pro- 
duce harmful results, For example, many 
processed meats, such as bologna and 
sausages, contain the commonly used 
preservatives, nitrates and nitrites, which 
produce the red color in the meat. Re- 
cent tests show that these additives pro- 
duce cancer-causing agents—called 
nitrosamines—when they react with 
other chemicals in food or in the body. 

The list grows daily of chemicals that 
are discovered to have harmful effects. 
They include cyclamates, saccharin, 
monsodium glutamate, bha and bht— 
antioxidants, restricted in Britain, where 
they are banned from baby foods—red 
color No, 2, brominated oils—in fruit and 
soft drinks—sodium benzoate and benzoic 
acid—which the State of Wisconsin has 
banned from many foods sold in the 
State—diethylstylbestrol—DES—a can- 
cer-causing hormone added to animal 
feeds. Many of these chemicals have been 
banned or restricted by other nations, or 
condemned by the United Nations’ 
World Health Organization and Food 
and Agriculture Organization—FAO. 

Many of them were “generally recog- 
nized as safe” under a 1958 amendment 
to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act, 
and were included among 600 chemicals 
on the “gras” list, thus exempt from test- 
ing and clearance by the FDA. They in- 
clude: 30 preservatives; 28 antioxidants 
to retard the breakdown of fats and oils 
and keep shortenings from turning ran- 
cid; 44 sequestrants to tie up trace ele- 
ments in foods; 31 stabilizers for uniform 
texture; 85 surfactants, or wetting 
agents. Cyclamates have been banned 
from all foods, MSG has been voluntarily 
removed from baby foods, saccharin has 
been removed from the “gras” list and is 
under study. Nitrates and nitrites are on 
the “gras” list. These examples point up 
the loophole created by that section in 
the law. 

The FDA is reviewing the “gras” list 
and expects to test a number of sub- 
stances. Most of them still remain in 
common use, however. 

Another bill that I have introduced— 
S. 76—would eliminate the “gras” list 
exemption and expand the Delaney 
amendment to forbid the use of additives 
that not only are found to cause cancer, 
but may also cause birth defects, genetic 
changes and long-range biological prob- 
lems. 

While the scientific evidence mounts 
against many food chemicals, the food 
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and chemical industry seeks approval 
for even more additives. The USDA has 
proposed adding another additive to hot 
dogs, already full of potentially harmful 
substances. The color fixative, sodium 
acid pyrophosphate—SAP—is akin to 
phosphoric acid—toxic. The USDA says 
SAP would accelerate development of 
rosy red color, and thus cut production 
time by 25 to 40 percent. 


CONVENIENCE, PROCESSED FOODS 


This brings us to the crux of the situ- 
ation: economics. The profits of the food 
industry are being placed above the pub- 
lic health as regards the safety, nutrition 
and necessity of food additives. Syn- 
thetic and convenience foods mean high 
profits and greater market control for 
the food industry. Additives mean that 
foods can be manufactured at low costs, 
shipped long distances, and remain on 
shelves longer. 

Many processed foods are not “real 
food” at all, but a combination of chemi- 
cals. On an educational television pro- 
gram, it was demonstrated that a com- 
mercially marketed frozen lemon cream 
pie actually was composed of chemicals— 
no lemon, no cream, no flour. 

In 1970, for the first time, Americans 
spent more money for processed, con- 
venience, snack, and franchised foods 
than for fresh foods. 

This rapid increase in processed and 
convenience foods has caused the FDA 
to consider setting standards for nutri- 
tional quality of these products, and the 
FTC to investigate advertising claims of 
nutrition in synthetic food products. 

Additives cut costs to the manufac- 
turer, but not necessarily to the con- 
sumer. A package of “instant eggs,” with 
the equivalent of two eggs, costs $.30, 
compared to an average of $.05 for one 
real egg. The consumer is paying three 
times as much per package for powdered 
eggs than he would pay for two eggs. 

The food industry had $139.2 billion 
in sales in 1971, a 63 percent growth since 
1960. It is the Nation’s largest and fast- 
est growing business. The managing edi- 
tor of the trade magazine, Food Engi- 
neering, Leonard Trauberman, has said: 

Convenience foods have contributed more 


than anything else to the growth of the 
food industry. 


In World War II, there were approxi- 
mately 1,500 items on supermarket 
shelves. Today, there are approximately 
32,000, of which an average supermarket 
stocks about 7,000 to 8,000. Some 17,000 
new products appear on the market every 
year, and about 5,000 products are 
dropped. 

The trade magazines emphasize con- 
venience foods and new additives which 
make them possible. Some examples of 
advertisements read: 

Out of the laboratory comes (a synthetic) 
dehydrated cheese. (It) gives you real ched- 
dar taste at a greatly reduced unit cost. 

Partial or complete replacement of corn 
grits in direct-expansion snacks is possible 
with the use of a coarse-form modified starch 
from (a chemical company). 

Any potato product processed with (a 
chemical company’s sodium acid pyropho- 
sphate (SAP) preserves the natural color. 

A fabulous new food ... TVP (textured 
vegetable protein) ... could hardly look or 
taste better . .. or be more economical. It 
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is available in granular, chunk, dice, strip 
and chip forms. It comes unseasoned, or 
with flavoring of almost any kind—meaty, 
nutty, tangy, salty, even fruit flavors. Easy 
to handle and to store and completely con- 
trolled in texture, flavor and color, TVP is 
exceptionally well suited for institutional 
feeding and restaurants. It’s an excellent 
enrichment for casseroles, snacks, stews, 
gravies, ground meats and many convenience 
foods. Find out more about this fabulous 
new food. . . about the profit-making op- 
portunities it affords. 

Our red coloring looks so natural you’d 
swear it grew on a vine. 

Time to increase profits! (A stabilizer) re- 
duces cooling period required before cutting 
fruit pies. 


One trade magazine advertised a semi- 
nar thusly: 

Now ingredients and additives suppliers 
can reduce significantly the risk involved 
in selling in this vast 5 billion dollar market. 


Food additives are big business. The 
chemical and drug industries have joined 
the food industry in « food-industrial 
complex that the FDA is supposed to reg- 
ulate. 

The result is a proliferation of food 
chemicals that are unnecessary, an un- 
known number that are unsafe, many 
of them untested, and most of them poor- 
ly monitored, at best. 


NECESSITY 


A major goal of this bill is to reduce 
the number of unnecessary chemicals. 
The bill would require that all additives 
be proven to be safe, effective for their 
intended use, and to have a demonstra- 
ble benefit or are unavoidable by good 
manufacturing practices for use under 
the conditions prescribed. The chemical 
should serve a socially and economically 
useful purpose for the general popula- 
tion. If it does not, there is no reason to 
risk potential hazards without matching 
benefits. There is no reason to introduce 
additional chemicals into the food supply 
when already approved, safe, and effec- 
tive alternatives are available. One USDA 
scientist has told me that the 700 flavor 
chemicals—the largest group of addi- 
tives—currently approved for use, many 
without testing, might be reduced to 
some 30 chemicals, which could produce 
the same results. 

Dr. Jean Mayer of Harvard University, 
President Nixon’s Adviser on Nutrition, 
has said: 

We can live perfectly wel: without additives. 


Ogden Johnson, head of the FDA’s Di- 
vision of Nutrition, has said: 

If the additive has no definite benefit, 
why use it at all? 


FDA Commissioner Charles Edwards 
has stated: 

If I am reading consumer complaints cor- 
rectly, among other things, they are saying 
that at least for some foods, there must be 
@ positive gain or benefit in the food, or, in 
the case of food additives, there must be a 
positive reason for its use. 


Commissioner Edwards testified before 
the House Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the Government 
Operations Committee on March 16, 
1971: 

It will be recalled that [at the time the 
Food Additives Amendment was under con- 
sideration in 1958] tht FDA was then urging 
the Congress to provide in the amendment 
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that no additive should be permitted unless 
it had some “functional value”. This would 
have enabled the agency to exercise a judg- 
ment as to whether an additive was useful, 
as well as safe, before permitting it. The law 
as worded did not so provide, but instead al- 
lowed safe additives that had been shown 
to accomplish the intended physical or other 
technical effect. The Congressional commit- 
tees explained that the usefulness of an addi- 
tive should be determined in the market- 
place and not by FDA. 


This bill would correct that loophole, 
by extending the concept of functional 
value, or necessity, to food additives. Un- 
der present law, only proof of safety is 
required for food additives. 

Testing. The burden of proof that an 
additive is safe rests largely on industry’s 
word, under present law. 

The FDA conducts some tests on food 
additives, but admits that, because of 
manpower shortages and fiscal needs, it 
relies heavily on summary assurances by 
food and chemical companies that addi- 
tives are safe, without checking raw test 
data. 

For all intents and purposes, under the 
present law, the FDA has relinquished 
the control of food additives to the food 
and chemical industries. 

As Commissioner Edwards described 
the present law before the House Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions March 16, 1971: 

The primary purpose of the food additives 
amendment (PL 85-929) to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act was to place upon the pro- 
ducers and users of food additives, rather 
than the government, the burden of proving 
the safety of all such substances. Prior to 
enactment of this amendment’s . . . it was 
necessary for the government to prove in 
court that the substance was poisonous or 
deleterious. 


This bill would enable the FDA to bet- 
ter check the industry’s applications for 
additives before approving the substances 
for use. 

Food and chemical company spokes- 
men went so far as to state in February 
1971: 

It should be clear that industry has the 
right to make its own decisions on the status 
of any substance whether or not the FDA 
has listed it and that it is under no obliga- 
tion to request the FDA to express an opin- 
ion on unlisted materials. 


The substance of their view was that 
industry has the right to add chemicals 
to food without advising the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. Jack Schubert, professor of radia- 
tion health at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, in a speech before the Federal 
Bar Association’s Food and Drug Law 
Committee November 24, 1969, stated 
that industry testing “cannot be trusted,” 
because firms “withhold data” and do not 
look for things they do not want to find. 
He said that no food additives that do 
not “have sufficient benefit” should be 
cleared without testing, and he recom- 
mended “that the testing of food addi- 
tives be done by laboratories set up by 
the Government but supported by the 
industry.” 

The lab tests on which FDA bases ap- 
proval of additives are conducted by the 
additive producer or by laboratories that 
rely on the food or chemical industry for 
their business. 
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This bill is designed to correct that 
conflict of interest. It would expand the 
FDA’s testing authority to require that 
additives be tested by independent, third- 
party laboratories. The FDA would assign 
additives to the labs, and the sponsors of 
substances to be tested would pay for the 
testing. 

The bill also defines more clearly what 
is meant by “experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience,” who will 
conduct testing and upon whose judg- 
ment decisions for approval are made. It 
would require the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to set standards 
for such experts and to certify them. 

This approach would minimize special- 
interest influence on testing and upgrade 
the quality of testing, by freeing labora- 
tories of financial dependency on the food 
and food additive industry. It also would 
reduce the pressure on Government regu- 
latory agencies to acecpt one-sided test- 
ing data. 

SUMMARY 

In short, the main objective of the leg- 
islation is to reduce the use of unneces- 
sary food chemicals, and to insure greater 
safety through more thorough testing 
than now exists. 

In addition, the bill requires that HEW 
set standards for nutritional quality of 
food products. This is already being un- 
dertaken by the FDA for processed and 
convenience foods, such as frozen meals. 
The FDA also is experimenting with 
nutritional labeling. 

Improving the quality of our food prod- 
ucts, however, will not occur through la- 
beling. The problem of safer food must 
begin at the production stage, not on the 
supermarket shelves. 

If the food industry controls the mar- 
ket, it controls what we eat. Consumers 
will buy what is on the shelves. The prod- 
uct must be safe from harmful chemicals 
and nutritious when it reaches the mar- 
ket. 

I believe that the number of chemicals 
used for food processing can be drasti- 
cally reduced to a few effective sub- 
stances. 

I believe that it is time to find out 
which of the chemicals we are ingesting 
daily are safe from toxicity and long- 
range harmful effects, and how they react 
with other chemicals affecting the human 
body. I believe that food can be colored, 
doctored, flavored, fattened, preserved, 
stabilized, and spiced with fewer chem- 
icals than are currently in use. 

We are what we eat. Our children are 
what we eat. It is time that we regained 
some control over what we eat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several articles describing the 
food additives situation be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
text and an analysis of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3163 
A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, relating to food additives 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act shall be known as the 
“Food Protection Act of 1972”. 


FOOD ADDITIVE TESTING 


Sec. 2. Chapter IV of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by add- 
ing immediately after section 409 a new sec- 
tion as follows: 


“TESTING OF FOOD ADDITIVES 


“Sec. 410. (a)(1) The Secretary shall be 
responsible for all tests or investigations 
conducted on all new food additives sub- 
mitted to him for approval under this Act 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not such additives may be used in food, and 
shall be responsible for having new tests or 
investigations conducted on additives which 
have been approved prior to the enactment of 
this section, in order to determine whether 
or not approval of such additives should be 
withdrawn. 

“(2) The Secretary, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1), shall not conduct 
tests or investigations, but shall contract 
with qualified individuals, organizations, or 
institutions to conduct such tests or inves- 
tigations. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary receives an 

_application from any person for approval of 
a new food additive pursuant to this sec- 
tion, he shall, as soon as practicable, pro- 
vide for the necessary testing or investiga- 
tion of such food additive. 

“(c) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Secretary to insure that the testing or in- 
vestigation of such food additive is conducted 
by experts (certified by the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by him) qualified to investigate 
and evaluate the safety and effectiveness of 
food additives. In the preparation of speci- 
fications for the conducting of tests or in- 
vestigations of any food additive under this 
section, the Secretary shall consider the food 
in or on which the additive is proposed to 
be used and shall consider, among other rele- 
vant factors, those factors prescribed in 
section 409(c) (5). 

“(d) In any case in which the Secretary 
determines that a period of more than one 
year is necessary to develop the necessary 
data to support or deny approval of any 
food additive for which approval has been 
requested, he shall notify the applicant to 
that effect and indicate the amount of ad- 
ditional time needed for such purpose. 

“(e) The sponsor of any food additive sub- 
mitted to the Secretary for testing and in- 
vestigation shail, upon request, be provided 
with the pertinent facts relating to the test- 
ing or investigation of the food additive, in- 
cluding the procedures being used in such 
testing or investigating. If the sponsor ob- 
jects to the manner, scope, or procedures 
used by the Secretary in testing, evaluating, 
or investigating the food additive, or a de- 
termination made under subsection (d), he 
may notify the Secretary of his objections 
and request a hearing on the record to ad- 
judicate the matter. 

“(f) Whenever a food additive has been 
submitted to the Secretary by a sponsor for 
approval, the sponsor, at his own expense, 
shall make available such amount of the 
food additive and the food in or on which 
such additive is proposed to be used as the 
Secretary determines is necessary for ade- 
quate testing and investigation. 

“(g) The testing or evaulation of any food 
additive shall be terminated as promptly 
as practicable by the Secretary upon re- 
ceipt by him of a written request from the 
sponsor of such food additive to discontinue 
such testing or investigation; and the spon- 
sor shall be liable for the payment of all 
costs attributable to the termination of such 
testing or investigation. 

“(h)(1) The sponsor of any new food 
additive submitted to the Secretary for test- 
ing or investigation under this section shall 
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be liable for the direct costs incurred in 
carrying out such testing or investigation. 
The Secretary shall prescribe by regulation 
the manner in which charges shall be com- 
puted for the testing or investigation of any 
food additive. 

“(2) If any amount of the charges for 
testing or investigating a food additive under 
this section is unpaid after the due date 
thereof, as prescribed by regulations, interest 
shall accrue thereon at the rate of 6 per cen- 
tum per annum. Past due charges and in- 
terest thereon shall be recoverable by civil 
action brought in the name of the United 
States in the appropriate district court of 
the United States. 

“(i) In administering the provisions of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any other 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any institution, organization, or individual 
in accordance with appropriate agreements, 
and to pay for such services either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement as may be agreed 
upon. 

“(j) A request by the sponsor of any food 
additive for termination of the testing or in- 
vestigation of such food additive at any time 
prior to one year from the date such food ad- 
ditive was submitted to the Secretary for 
testing shall constitute sufficient basis for the 
denial of approval for such food additive. 

“(k) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the sponsor of any food 
additive from conducting tests or investiga- 
tions with such food additive in accordance 
with other provisions of this Act. 

“(1) The results of all tests and investiga- 
tions conducted under this section with any 
new food additive shall be made public by 
the Secretary in accordance with section 552 
of title 5, United States Code.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 301 of such Act is 
amended by adding to the end thereof the 
following new subsections; 

“(q) The introduction or delivery for 
introduction into interstate commerce of 
any food additive, color additive, or any food 
containing a food additive or color additive, 
which has not been proven to be safe, effec- 
tive, and necessary in accordance with pro- 
cedures established and results approved by 
the Secretary, in the production of food, or 
unavoidable by good manufacturing prac- 
tices for use under the conditions pre- 
scribed.” 

(b) Section 409(a) of such Act is amended 
by renumbering clauses (1) and (2) as (2) 
and (3), respectively, and inserting a new 
clause (1) as follows: 

“(1) it has been tested or investigated 
pursuant to section 410 and approved by the 
Secretary for its intended use;”. 

(c) Section 409(c)(2) is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: 

“, but in any case where testing or investi- 
gation is required under section 410 the 
provisions of that section shall apply”. 

(d) Section 510(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after the word “drugs” the 
following “or of a food additive or food 
additives”. 

(e) Section 704(a) of such Act is amended 

(1) inserting in clause (1) after the word 
“food,”, each time it appears therein, the 
words “food additives”. 

(2) inserting in the second sentence after 
the word “which” the first time it appears 
therein, the following: “food, food additives, 
or”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 401 of such Act is 
amended by inserting after the word “con- 
tainer” the first time it appears therein a 
comma and the following: “and reasonable 
standards of nutritional value”. 

(b) Secton 402(c) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “or which is unneces- 
sary for the maintenance of the nutritional 
value or preservation of such food", 
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(c) Section 403(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and” at the end of clause 
(1) and striking out the colon preceding the 
proviso in clause (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “; and (3) an accu- 
rate statement of the nutritional value of 
the contents:”. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF Foop 
ADDITIVES BILL 

Sec. 1. Title: The “Food Protection Act of 
1972.” 

Sec. 2. Food additive testing. 

Amends Chapter IV of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, giving HEW authority and re- 
sponsibility for all tests or investigations con- 
ducted on all new food additives submitted 
for approval for use in food, The Secretary 
shall also be responsible for having new tests 
conducted on additives that were approved 
prior to enactment of this bill, to determine 
whether they should be withdrawn. 

The Secretary shall contract with qualified 
third-party laboratories to conduct such 
tests. 

Such tests shall be conducted by experts 
certified by the Secretary. 

Sponsor of food additives for testing may 
receive pertinent facts relating to the test- 
ing procedure, and, if he objects to the pro- 
cedures, may request a hearing on the 
matter. 

Sponsor shall provide the necessary mate- 
rial for testing, and shall pay all costs of 
testing, with charges to be recoverable by 
civil action if unpaid after the due date, 

Secretary may use services and facilities of 
any other agency in the federal government 
and of any institution, organization, or indi- 
vidual for testing. 

Sponsor may request termination of test- 
ing prior to one year from date of applica- 
tion, which request shall constitute suffi- 
cient basis for denial of approval of such 
additive. 

Nothing prohibits sponsor of any additive 
from conducting tests of his own. 

The results of tests conducted under this 
section shall be made public, 

Sec. 3. Prohibited acts, registration of pro- 
ducers, factory inspection. 

A new section added to Sec. 301 of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act prohibits the 
introduction or delivery for introduction 
into interstate commerce of any food, food 
additive or color additive or food contain- 
ing additives that have not been proven to be 
safe, effective and n in accordance 
with procedures established and results ap- 
proved by the Secretary, in the production 
of food, or unavoidable by good manufac- 
turing practices for use under the conditions 
prescribed, 

Extends of Sec. 704(a) of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to allow any factory, ware- 
house or establishment in which food addi- 
tives are manufactured, processed, packed 
or held to be inspected by HEW employees, 

Sec. 4. Nutrition standards. 

Nutritional value is added to definitions 
and standards for food, under Sections 401, 
402(c) and 403(e) of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The Secretary shall set rea- 
sonable standards of nutritional value for 
food. 


THE FUTURE OF CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN 
Foops—TuHE 1970’s—A PERIOD or CHAL- 
LENGE AND CHANGE FOR Foop ADDITIVES 

(By Richard L. Hughes) 

The prior speakers at this symposium— 
Drs. Wodicka, Hall, Blake, and Barnes—have 
already touched on the major trends which 
will determine the future of chemical addi- 
tives in foods, These include changes in con- 
sumer life styles and expansion of demand 
for convenience foods; consumerism and 
regulatory pressures for increased additive 
safety and nutritional value; current and 
anticipated research and product develop- 
ment efforts; and expected additive usage 
patterns of food processors. All these trends 
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have implications for the potential market 
for additives, and we shall explore them. 

But first, it seems important to define 
what we mean by the term chemical food 
additive. For the purposes of this talk only— 
in contrast to the legal Food & Drug Act 
definition and to various definitions which 
apply in other situations—a chemical food 
additive is here defined as any substance 
which is not considered to be a natural part 
of a particular food and which is inten- 
tionally added to the food by a processor be- 
fore it is consumed. The major additives thus 
covered by this definition include flavorings, 
stabilizers and thickeners, surfactants, anti- 
oxidants, flavor enhancers-potentiators, acid- 
ulants, food colors, basic taste chemicals, 
preservatives, enzymes, and a number of 
smaller classifications, such as sequestrants. 
This market-oriented definition is quite 
broad in that it includes both established 
GRAS substances and wholly new chemicals 
used in foods including for our projection 
some yet undiscovered. It does not, however, 
cover unintentional additives, such as chem- 
icals which migrate from packaging; basic 
ingredients, such as sugar and flour; or con- 
diments. 


IMPACT OF CHANGES IN FOOD CONSUMPTION 
PATTERNS ON ADDITIVE USAGE 


Changing U.S. economic and demographic 
factors are having substantial impact on food 
consumption patterns. Gross National Prod- 
uct (GNP) is projected to grow through 1980 
at an average annual rate of 4%, exclusive of 
inflation. Not only is population expected to 
grow by more than 1% per year, but the age 
distribution in the population will change. 
Nearly 50% of the population will be under 
24 years’ old in 1980, and those of family- 
formation age (18-34) will constitute the 
largest single group of consumers. Moreover, 
median gross family income and particularly 
discretionary income are also expected to 
grow and free funds for purchase of non- 
essentials. 

Total demand for foods should expand, 
with major growth in products designed for 
young, imaginative, efficlency-oriented con- 
sumers. Increased leisure time (contributed 
by a shorter work week) should expand the 
consumption of exotic foods and meals away 
from home, and the growth in number of 
working housewives should increase demand 
for easily prepared and prepared foods. This 
means greater use of acceptable substitutes 
for staple items to satisfy basic nutritional 
and caloric requirements without sacrificing 
variety and satisfaction. 

The food industry is not only growing, but 
is already changing in response to these so- 
cial and economic pressures. More attention 
has been focused in the retail market on 
new convenience foods which are closer to 
table readiness than previous products. Even 
now, we can see a decline in consumption of 
potatoes and butter as a result of substitu- 
tion of rice and margarine. (However, there 
has been growth in use of fabricated potato 
products.) In addition, the increased con- 
sumption of foods in institutions, such as 
restaurants, schools, hospitals, etc., has 
caused greater emphasis on reducing their 
labor costs for food preparation, and thus 
increased use of prepared foods. Many tra- 
ditional food products have been modified to 
support these developments, and in these 
changes greater use has been made of ad- 
ditives. 

A review of any shelf in the supermarket 
gives ample evidence that most grocery prod- 
ucts sold today—with the possible exception 
of eggs, produce, and fresh meat—contain 
some intentional chemical additives. The 
types of additives and their concentrations 
do vary with the different food products, 
generally in proportion to the degree of proc- 
essing involved. 
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There are many different reasons for using 
additives, and a single product may use ad- 
ditives for several purposes. The basic func- 
tions of additives are to make preparation 
of a particular product easier either for the 
processor or the consumer, to keep the par- 
ticular formulation stable, to extend its 
shelf life, and/or to improve the prod- 
uct’s flavor, texture, nutritional contribu- 
tion, and/or appearance. Such products are 
designed to satisfy specific consumer needs. 

The trend toward “manufactured’’—low- 
calorie and diet supplement—foods may 
prove just the first step toward increased 
additive consumption. Already processed 
foods, particularly the ready-to-eat foods, 
provide the largest market for additives, Ad- 
ditives are used to replace the vitamins and 
minerals lost in processing. They provide 
flavoring systems to imitate or supplement 
some of the limited natural flavors. The 
antioxidants prevent spoilage of fatty foods 
and salad oil. Preservatives offer protection 
against mold and bacteria thereby increasing 
shelf life. Stabilizers and emulsifiers provide 
the necessary properties for keeping the in- 
gredients in a formula from separating. It is 
noteworthy that five categories—carbonated 
beverages, confectionery, processed meats, 
frozen desserts, and baked goods—account 
for about one-quarter of the retail dollar 
spent on foods and about one-half of addi- 
tive usage. 

At the Third International Congress of 
Food Science and Technology held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in August 1970, today’s second 
speaker, Dr, Richard Hall of McCormick & 
Company, released one of the major conclu- 
sions of a survey of the food industry: two 
thirds of the foods Americans will consume 
by 1985 are expected to be in forms and de- 
rived from sources not familiar to the pub- 
lic today. More table-ready or formulated 
foods will be used. The success of the new 
breakfast foods—initially cold cereals and 
later a range of prefabricated food products 
such as Carnation Instant Breakfast ®—are 
significant examples. Further, the growing 
consumption of such items as the nondairy 
whipped toppings and creamers, the increas- 
ing research on meatless meats, the ready-to- 
eat single-serving canned puddings, and the 
packaged pastry items for use in the toaster 
indicate the potential expansion of demand 
which can be anticipated for additives. Long- 
term sales success of an additive depends 
upon fulfilling a true need in a food product. 
Additive usage in food formulation today 
more accurately reflects a critical evaluation 
of the usefulness of the additive. 

It is easy for people to state that these 
products will not taste as good or will not be 
as good as mother used to make, but mother 
doesn’t want to spend the time to make the 
products. This important factor will be the 
key point seized upon by those firms hoping 
to take advantage of opportunities in the 
food additive field. 


EFFECT OF CONSUMERISM ON ADDITIVE USAGE 


There is @ great deal of public confusion 
about whether chemical additives in foods 
are good or bad. Some insist that they pro- 
vide a unique function essential for today’s 
food industry. Others state that certain food 
chemicals are clearly hazardous to humans, 
are suspect, or at best are needless additions 
designed to deceive the food purchaser. Addi- 
tives do fill necessary functions, but it is 
possible that use of some compounds should 
be limited. The questions raised by consumer 
advocates concerning the long-term safety 
of all additives are serious and important, 
and should be explored. These are real 
needs for additives and critical review if 
done on a rational basis could provide the 
springboard for increased use in the future 
as the doubts are removed. It may be that 
some additives will be limited or removed 
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particularly if they do not meet the safety/ 
utility review. Such actions we believe will 
lead to the development of specific additives 
designed for selective use for which their 
safety/utility index will allow adequate 
pricing. 

However, consumer action groups’ demands 
for absolute safety in any case are unen- 
forceable. No food manufacturer or sup- 
plier which is investing significant funds in 
the development of a product wants to harm 
anyone; everyone wants to formulate with 
safe ingredients. But the fact is nothing is 
absolutely safe. For example, most of the 
recent focus on food safety has been di- 
rected to chemical additives with the infer- 
ence not only that chemicals per se are not 
natural components of foods, but that fresh 
organically grown raw materials are of their 
very nature safe. Foods, however, are com- 
posed of many different chemical substances, 
and safety cannot be defined solely in terms 
of intentional and unintentional additive 
content. Natural foods in themselves can 
prove toxic to the consumer. (For example, 
cases are known of poisoning by lima beans 
with high glycoside content which yield hy- 
drogen cyanide on digestion.) Also “natural 
cooking processes” used for generations can 
become suspect. (Demographic studies of 
high Scandinavian incidence of stomach can- 
cer indicate to some a tie to consumption of 
smoked fish.) In fact, over the long term, as 
public sophistication about nutrition grows, 
pressures may be exerted for subtraction of 
undesirable chemicals from “natural” foods 
and replacement with safer additives. 

One of the most distressing aspects of the 
publicity recently focused on chemical ad- 
ditives has been conviction of guilt by in- 
ference. For example, monosodium gluta- 
mate has been dropped by baby food manu- 
facturers even though the FDA has stated 
that it was safe for use. There are, however, 
signs that the credibility of consumer advo- 
cates may diminish as a result of “‘over-kill”, 
but not rapidly enough to make a difference 
in the next 10 years. It does appear likely that 
the number and variety of additives allowed 
in U.S. foods may be constricted to some de- 
gree as a result of “consumerist” pressures. 
Probably they will not fall to the low levels 
that prevail in the other industralized coun- 
tries or the developing nations, which tend 
to follow the fairly narrow lines of the Codez 
Alimentarius of the United Nations, However, 
the GRAS concept is not likely to survive an- 
other 10 years. On the other hand, while the 
Delaney Amendment probably will not be re- 
pealed or substantially modified, it might 
well be adjusted in practice through a more 
realistic interpretation of safety. 

What is needed now, and perhaps hope- 
fully will evolve in the next few years, is a 
reasonable basis for deciding which additives 
can be used where and at what concentra- 
tion level. (Of course, while careful testing 
of a product may indicate long-term safety, 
special problems can arise which will inval- 
idate earlier findings.) It would seem that a 
society so sophisticated as that in the United 
States today should be able to develop a 
workable, scientifically valid method that 
would also be capable of re-assuring consum- 
ers. At the present time, all we can do is 
recognize the lack of an accepted standard 
and to consider its possible future implica- 
tions. 


RESEARCH ON AND DEVELOPMENT OF ADDITIVES 

Product safety has special significance for 
the seller of food additives. Unfavorable FLA 
findings on the safety of any of its current 
additives could limit its product line and/or 
would require funding of additional tests to 
determine the limits which should be im- 
posed upon that additive. Of even greater 
impact is the fact that any firm attempting 
to develop new additives will be forced to do 
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more testing than in the past. When a com- 
pany develops an additive never used before 
in human foods, it must petition the FDA 
for approval. The petition must include ex- 
tensive evidence of safety from tests with 
laboratory animals, and increasingly a differ- 
ent type of testing to show the functionality 
or value of the particular compound. The 
testing procedures required can become quite 
extensive and expensive. The total cost of 
developing a new food additive has been esti- 
imated at from $100,000 to $500,000; some 
say the average cost is at least a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

However, as expensive as this work will be, 
new additives will be needed for the new 
food products that the food industry would 
like to develop. Many in the food industry 
have a strong desire for new additives to 
replace present additives with more efficient 
food chemicals. Today’s concern about addi- 
tive safety is focused more on older GRAS 
substances than on new food chemicals be- 
cause the recently introduced additives have 
been tested and specifically approved by the 
FDA. Thus there is strong feeling that con- 
tinuing work will be devoted to developing 
new additives and that very definite oppor- 
tunities and needs exist for such additives. 

As indicated by the speaker this morning, 
additives specifically developed for the food 
market have, however, been few—MSG, citric 
acid and the cyclamates are the notable ex- 
ceptions. Most have been simply relatively 
small secondary applications for industrial 
chemicals. Nonfood dollars paid for their 
development. In recent years, more research 
has been devoted specifically to finding food 
chemicals. However, the economic slowdown 
has had an impact on the funding of research 
in many firms, both within the food industry 
and among suppliers to the industry, such 
as those selling additives. Thus reductions 
in funding of the R&D can be expected to 
have a negative impact on the development 
of new products. Further, with increasing 
publicity concerning the safety of existing 
additives, much food process or R&D work 
may be directed to product reformulation for 
incorporation of “safer” additives or elimina- 
tion of additives adversely mentioned in the 
lay press. Such R&D activities naturally 
would tend to limit the exploration of ad- 
ditives for new products. 

ADDITIVE USAGE BY THE FOOD INDUSTRY 

The food industry historically has been 
conservative and slow to change. Most proces- 
sors equate new additives with change, and 
any change in an established brand is con- 
sidered bad. Thus most innovations, par- 
ticularly in the use of additives, have been 
stimulated by the suppliers. The lead time 
before widespread acceptance of a successful 
new additive can be 10 or so years. New ad- 
ditives are used and evaluated primarily for 
new products, although some are incorpo- 
rated in existing products, generally because 
customary agents are unavailable. Thus, the 
potential for inclusion of new additives in 
an established product exists only if the cur- 
rent formulation is no longer possible as a 
result of Federal restrictions or if one in- 
gredient is no longer available because of 
raw material shortages. 

Moreover, even when developing a new 
product, the food industry tends to incorpo- 
rate established additives rather than com- 
pound their development problems by work- 
ing with two variables simultaneously. Thus 
new food products tend to be built utilizing 
additives which have achieved Federal ap- 
proval and about which the food scientists’ 
knowledge and experience are sufficient to 
avoid problems, particularly with stability 
and shelf life. The current review of those 
items considered GRAS in the past would 
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tend to change this overwhelming reliance 
on old additives by the food industry. How- 
ever, if the review of the GRAS items does 
support the safety of a particular compound 
then I would assume it would be pretty firmly 
entrenched in future compounding. Obvi- 
ously, the current GRAS review is important 
to analyze in considering any opportunities 
in food addition. 

Generally, food processors are also more 
reluctant to use chemical additives than in 
the past. But, on the other hand, they feel 
that they are unable to formulate products 
to meet the demands of the marketplace 
without using chemical additives. As a vice 
president in charge of technology of a lead- 
ing food manufacturer has stated, it is al- 
most impossible to conceived of meeting the 
demands of a country like ours without food 
additives, Therefore, though processors will 
tend to be more selective in their use of ad- 
ditives—and this is the critical statement— 
we believe they will continue to use addi- 
tives at an increasing rate. 

In the future, the food industry will seek 
out food chemical firms which are more 
knowledgeable of its total needs and which 
will develop additives specifically for use in 
foods particularly for well-defined applica- 
tions. Thus interested suppliers will need to 
cooperate quite closely with food technolo- 
gists so they can respond more effectively to 
food companies’ needs. We believe such com- 
panies will set up specific activities struc- 
tured to service the food industry more fully 
and that these programs will be managed 
by those knowledgeable of the food indus- 
try's needs and problems. This increase in 
suppliers’ investment will be rewarded be- 
cause successfully developed additives will 
be able to command premium prices, sig- 
nificant markets, and a long life-span in 
the marketplace. Food processors will enjoy 
increased revenue from banded specialized 
formulated foods and thus be able to pay 
much higher prices than when commodity 
goods pricing policies dictate their selection 
of particular additives. 

No one can doubt that the 70’s will be a 
period of change in additive use. While some 
of the changes may be quite restrictive to 
some suppliers and food companies, a sys- 
tem could be developed which would enable 
the use of additives by the food industry and, 
in turn, by the consumer with confidence. It 
has been our belief that the food industry’s 
imagination and determination in developing 
new products will result in greater use of 
additives in the future, and the opportunity 
for both new types of additives and tradi- 
tional food chemicals. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR ADDITIVES 

We estimate the present level of U.S. usage 
of chemical additives in foods by manufac- 
turers is about $500 million per year. It is 
difficult to quantify the pounds of additives 
this represents because, as you know, many 
of the materials vary tremendously in pric- 
ing per unit. We estimate that this repre- 
sents slightly above one billion pounds of 
additives, or roughtly five pounds per capita. 

As a result of the changes in consumers’ 
shopping patterns, over one half of the foods 
sold in 1980 are expected to be prepared 
foods containing additives. Growth in addi- 
tive usage thus probably will exceed fore- 
casted population growth. We anticipate the 
per capita consumption of additives to reach 
six pounds in 1980. The following table 
presents our estimates of the 1970 sales and 
1980 demand for additives (Table I). The 
projected growth to $756 million in additive 
sales indicates a very attractive potential 
market for food chemicals but in selective 
areas. It is impossible to predict the outcome 
of any regulatory review and we have as- 
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sumed that there will be no new major 
change in the policy of the FDA, 


TABLE I.—DEMAND FOR FOOD ADDITIVES, CURRENT AND 
PROJECTED VALUE 


[Dollars in Million} 


Flavorings 
Stabilizers, thickeners.. 
Surtactants. 


Flavor enhancers-potentiators 
Acidulants. 


Basic taste chemicals 
Preservatives. 
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Nutrient supplements. 
Miscellaneous ! 
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1 Includes sequestrants, leavening agents, sorbitol, yeast 
foods, dough conditioners and calcium stearate. 


Source: Arthur D. Little, Inc. estimates, 


We believe major gains will be seen in 
flavorings ($75), stabilizers ($50), antioxi- 
dants ($23), surfactants ($20), flavor en- 
hancers ($21), and acidulants ($18), Then 
six categories will account for about three- 
quarters of the gain. Others are basic taste 
chemicals ($15), coloring ($12), preservatives 
($10), enzymes ($5), nutrients ($5), and 
miscellaneous ($20). 

Flavoring materials, the largest additive 
category in terms of dollar volume, consist 
of diverse spices, essential oils, synthetic 
organics in addition to the flavoring systems 
sold by flavor companies. Our estimates 
measure flavoring systems. Sales of spices, 
oleoresins and other natural products such 
as cocoa and vanilla, etc., represent another 
$225 million. Although flavoring materials 
have been traditionally used for centuries, 
synthetic substances identical with natural 
flavors and originally developed purely syn- 
thetic materials also have important roles. 
We anticipate that the increasing demands 
for specific flavoring materials will result in 
greater production of synthetic replicas of 
natural flavors (natural supplies are limited) 
and, thus, a higher growth rate than for 
natural materials. According to our current 
understanding of regulatory activities, the 
safety of natural flavor substances is to be 
thoroughly reviewed. In some cases purifica- 
tion or production of substitutes for possibly 
toxic materials may be required. However, it 
should not be inferred that the fate of all 
natural flavoring substances is uncertain— 
the majority will undoubtedly survive any 
conceivable screening procedure. Total sales 
volume for flavoring materials is expected to 
increase by 50% from $150 to $225 million 
from 1970 to 1980. 

Stabilizers and thickeners are used in foods 
for a number of reasons (bodying agents to 
prevent separations of oil and solid phases of 
semi-solid and liquid food, and binders in 
dry and semi-solid foods), and include nat- 
ural, chemically purified, and chemically 
modified gums and polymers. Alginates, car- 
rageenan, CMC (Na), gum arabic, locust bean 
gum, guar gum, pectin, gelatin, and modified 
starches amounted to about 300 million 
pounds in sales volume in 1970. Not includ- 
ing new products, a 50% increase in demand 
for stabilizers is expected during the next 
decade with future sales estimated at $150 
million. Because of their natural origin, these 
additives are highly variable in composition; 
and some present solubility problems, There 
is no universal stabilizer/thickener, and we 
believe it represents a promising new product 
area, particularly in view of recent still minor 
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questions raised about the safety of both nat- 
ural and synthetic materials, carrageenan, 
guar, several other gums, and CMC. One po- 
tential subject for stabilizer research would 
be the hydrophilic polymers. 

The food-permitted surfactants include 
both natural and synthetic materials. Sales 
of mono- and diglycerides, distilled mono- 
glycerides, TweenR and Spank, lecithin, and 
various specialties sold for food applications 
in 1970 were about $50 million and we antici- 
pate a 40% growth in demand from 1970 to 
1980. Often used in conjunction with stabiliz- 
ers and thickeners, and commonly used in 
new developments of specialty foods and non- 
dairy creamers, in addition to widespread use 
in bread, cakes, ice cream, and shortenings, 
they have a variety of purposes, a principal 
one being to lower surface tension and to aid 
in dispersion of oil droplets and fine particles 
of solid materials in aqueous or other media. 
While the safety of SpanR and TweenR has 
been established by toxicity and feeding tests, 
questions which might lead to some restric- 
tion on their use as well as that of mono- and 
diglycerides have recently arisen. Lecithin, 
however, is a natural product isolated from 
soybeans; so no crisis appears imminent. 

Flavor enhancers and potentiators are used 
to supplement flavoring materials in proc- 
essed foods and beverages. The major prod- 
uct in use is MSG with a small volume of 5’- 
nucleotides and maltol sold for certain appli- 
cations. The safety of MSG has been ques- 
tioned, and after intensive investigation FDA 
has stated that it is safe in the common man- 
ner of use. Manufacturers of baby foods have 
made a voluntary decision to discontinue its 
use in the face of unfavorable publicity. Often 
because of the variety of products available, 
other raw materials might be useful in se- 
lected protein-rich foods and might find wide 
acceptance. Perhaps more noteworthy is the 
need for an enhancer for cereals and other 
high carbohydrate foods, Unpleasant starchy 
and sour tastes found in flour, cereal grains, 
etc., need to be resolved. Malt extracts are no 
longer satisfactory as a result of a recent 
change in characteristics. We project sales 
will nearly double to $45 million over the 
period 1970 to 1980 and believe new products 
could represent a substantial volume. 

Most acidulants, though originally obtained 
from natural sources, are now also available 
in synthetic forms. They are used in a vari- 
ety of applications as flavoring agents, buf- 
fers, preservatives, synergists to antioxidants, 
viscosity modifiers, melting modifiers, and 
meat curing agents. Sales of common acidu- 
lants—citric, phosphoric, fumaric, lactic, 
adipic, tartaric, and malic acids were about 
$30 million (well over 100 million pounds) in 
1970 and we expect demand for acidulants 
not including any new products to grow by 
60% over the next decade. 

Basic taste chemicals consist of synthetic 
sweeteners and bitter agents. Since cycla- 
mates have been withdrawn, the only major 
synthetic sweetener on the market is sac- 
charin. Now saccharin is being reviewed. 
If it is removed from the market food proces- 
sors will be left without any apparent viable 
substitute for the near future. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture does have under 
development (in Pasadena) a potential new 
product, dihydrochalcones, obtained from 
citrus fruit. One of its forms is said to be 
seven times as sweet as saccharin and to 
have no bitter aftertaste. However, this prod- 
uct evidently will require several years’ addi- 
tional safety testing before introduction can 
be considered. Additionally, G. D. Searle is 
investigating a new material which is re- 
ported to be a very useful sweetening agent 
without calories. Some preliminary data has 
been very encouraging concerning its effect 
in foods and the company is optimistic about 
obtaining permission to market the com- 
pound in the future. Because of the regula- 
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tory problems and possible new questions, 
the $20 million sales volume for basic taste 
chemicals could drop rapidly. However, we 
believe the future market will be 60% higher 
as new products are introduced and questions 
on existing agents are resolved. 

Of the other additive categories, the anti- 
oxidants are perhaps the most vulnerable to 
FDA action and also present the largest op- 
portunity for new products. Antioxidants also 
present sharper focusing on a key question 
on all additives. Are they necessary? Some 
contend Good Manufacturing Practices make 
the use of antioxidants unnecessary and that 
their presence encourages loose tolerances. 
Many companies, however, believe they are 
insurances to prevent deterioration of the 
product before consumers use it. Perhaps 
dating of foods will influence the future use 
of antioxidants and the controversy may 
stimulate new developments. Currently avail- 
able ones can only be used in very small 
amounts because higher levels are toxic and/ 
or contribute objectionable taste. They are 
also limited in solubility. Better preserva- 
tives are constantly needed as well. Nutrient 
supplements show a mixed picture: increased 
demand for enrichment, on the one hand, 
and closer FDA definition of allowable levels, 
on the other. 

In view of the widespread publicity re- 
ceived by some food chemicals in the past 
two years and considering all that has been 
written and said, one could well ask if this 
does not pretty well dispose of the whole 
future outlook for food chemicals and addi- 
tives. The answer is “no’’. The ground rules 
will be changed and both supplier and user 
will reexamine their criteria for judging the 
need for using a given ingredient, its real 
effectiveness and its safety. They will ex- 
perience the same readjustment now going 
on in the drug industry to qualify both new 
and old products with new evidence of safety 
and effectiveness. The food processor will re- 
view his formulations questioning the abso- 
lute need for each chemical additive and 
will use new criteria to prove necessity and 
utility. As with the reassessment of safety 
and effectiveness of drugs these procedures 
may stimulate more basic research on food 
formulation and food processing with the 
possibility of contributing a new impetus to 
marketing. 

We believe that a critical review of the ra- 
tionale for use of food chemicals is not totally 
a negative venture. The majority of things 
commonly used over a period of years will un- 
doubtedly survive any reasonable test of 
safety. The mere process of screening and 
evaluating will undoubtedly lead to new dis- 
coveries and would greatly stimulate re- 
search toward procurement of more suitable 
and effective food chemicals. Past experience 
Suggests that our food and chemical indus- 
tries will adjust themselves to these problems 
and will discover new approaches. Addi- 
tive suppliers and food manufacturers should 
expect constant public pressures for proof of 
safety, efficacy, and nutritional value over 
the next 10 years. However, it can be a decade 
of opportunity for those suppliers whose re- 
search efforts have led to more effective, safer 
compounds with specific application. 


[From Nature, November 28, 1970] 
CONTROL OF CHEMICAL POLLUTANTS 


(By Samuel S. Epstein) 

THE chemical environmental consists of 
three primary compartments—air, water and 
soil—in a state of dynamic equilibrium. Al- 
though a particular pollutant may be ini- 
tially distributed chiefly in one primary 
compartment, general translocation may en- 
sue, especially for persistent pollutants. 
Food—a secondary compartment—refiects 
possible contributions from air, water or soil. 

Although the word pollutant is often re- 
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stricted to synthetic industrial chemicals, 
there is a wide range of other important pol- 
lutants; these fit into four broad categdries. 
The first group consists of natural chemi- 
cals in excess, and includes nitrates which 
are normal dietary components. At high 
concentrations in food or water, nitrates can 
cause metahemoglobinaemia in infants. Also, 
nitrites, as reduction products of nitrates, 
may interact in vitro or in vivo with second- 
ary amines to form nitrosamines, some of 
them carcinogenic, teratogenic and/or muta- 
genic in microgram doses.’ Natural fungal or 
plant toxins in crops comprise the second 
group, of which aflatoxins and cycasins are 
notable examples. The yields of these toxins 
can generally be considerably influenced by 
technological factors, such as conditions of 
collection, storage and processing. The third 
group consists of complex organic and inor- 
ganic mixtures, such as air and water pol- 
lutants, which comprise a wide range of un- 
defined components. Finally, there is the 
group of synthetic chemicals—agricultural 
chemicals, notably pesticides and fertilizers; 
food additives, intentional, such as antioxi- 
dants, or accidental, such as pesticides; fuel 
additives; household chemicals; industrial 
chemicals; and in a somewhat specialized 
class, therapeutic and prophylactic drugs and 
drugs of abuse 

Pollutants can have a wide range of ad- 
verse biological effects, generically and col- 
lectively termed toxicity. Acute or chronic 
toxicity per se may be expressed in foetal, 
neonatal, perinatal, childhood or adult life 
in effects ranging from impairment of health 
and fitness to mortality. More specific mani- 
festations of chronic toxicity include carcino- 
genicity, teratogenicity and mutagenicity. 
The possibility that chronic toxicity is also 
manifest in immunological impairment or 
psychological disorders has yet to be explored. 

Some pollutants produce any one or more 
of these types of toxicity, and they or their 
chemical precursors may also interact in 
vitro and in vivo to produce otherwise un- 
anticipated synergistic toxicity. 

The need to use many synthetic industrial 
chemicals makes it essential to recognize and 
estimate the hazards they pose and their ac- 
ceptability with regard to the benefits they 
confer, The cost of one malformed child, 
based on remedial and custodial care alone 
and excluding deprivation of earnings, has 
been estimated recently to be about $250,- 
000.2 Such costing is clearly impossible 
for genetic hazards, the scope of the effects 
of which in future generations cannot be pre- 
dicted. Hazards from a particular synthetic 
chemical need not be accepted even when 
matching benefits seem to be high, for 
equally efficacious non-hazardous alterna- 
tives are usually available. The criterion of 
efficacy, once extended from therapeutic 
drugs to other synthetic chemicals, such as 
food additives and pesticides, may well sim- 
plify such equations, especially for hazards 
from synthetic chemicals with no demonstra- 
ble benefits for the general population. 

CAUSE FOR CONCERN 

There is little doubt that many diseases 
hitherto regarded as spontaneous are caused 
by environmental pollutants. This fear is 
heightened by the exponential increase in 
human exposure to new synthetic chemicals 
which, in general, are inadequately charac- 
terized toxicologically, quite apart from eco- 
logical effects. 

There is growing recognition that most hu- 
man cancers are probably caused by chemical 
carcinogens in the environment, so that they 
are ultimately preventable. There is also in- 
creasing interest in the role of chemical car- 
cinogens in activating tumour-producing vi- 
ruses. Epidemiological studies have revealed 
wide geographical variations in the incidence 
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of cancer of various organs in the general 
population, Two major classes of environ- 
mental carcinogens can be identified. First, 
potent carcinogens, such as aflatoxins and 
nitrosamines, which can produce cancer in 
experimental animals, even in the very low 
concentrations which have been found in 
foods. Identification of these carcinogens in 
foods has encouraged attempts to link their 
distribution with local pattern of cancer in- 
cidence. Second, there are weak carcinogens, 
such as atmospheric pollutants, certain 
pesticides and food additives, with effects 
that easily escape detection by conventional 
biological tests. Furthermore, because such 
weak carcinogens are unlikely to be clearly 
implicated epidemiologically, they may be as 
dangerous as more obvious carcinogens. 

Chemical mutagens in the environment 
present hazards which have not yet been 
quantitated, although sensitive and practical 
mammalian test systems are available. A re- 
port of the genetic section of the National 
Institutes of Health states *: “There is reason 
to fear that some chemicals may constitute 
as important a risk as radiation, possibly a 
more serious one”. The report further states: 
“Recent investigations have revealed chem- 
ical compounds that are highly mutagenic in 
experimental organisms, in concentrations 
that are not toxic and that have no overt 
effect on fertility ...”. 

Ethyleneimines are good examples of 
highly mutagenic chemicals with many in- 
dustrial uses. Another mutagen in common 
use in trimethylphosphate,* which is added 
to gasoline in concentrations of 0.25 g/gallon 
to control surface ignition and spark plug 
fouling. It is difficult, however, to estimate 
mutagenic hazards to the general population 
in the absence of information about the con- 
centration of unreacted trimethylphosphate 
and of biologically active pyrolysis products 
in automobile exhaust. 

Mutations can have diverse deleterious ef- 
fects. Dominant mutations express them- 


selves immediately as early foetal deaths or 
by abnormalities such as achondroplasia, 


polydactyly, retinoblastoma and sterility. 
Recessive mutations, such as albinism, Fan- 
coni anaemia, amaurotic idiocy, and phenyl- 
ketonuria, may be unexpressed for many 
generations; more likely, the major effects on 
increased rates of mutation would be less 
obvious and spread over many generations * 5, 

The incidence of human congenital mal- 
formations is unknown in the absence of a 
comprehensive national registry; it has been 
variously estimated as reaching as much as 
3—4 per cent of total live births. The three 
major categories of human teratogens iden- 
tified so far are viral infections, X-irradiation 
and chemicals such as mercurials and tha- 
lidomide. Although the teratogenicity of 
various chemicals has been recognized ex- 
perimentally for several decades, only after 
the thalidomide disaster of 1962 were legisla- 
tive requirements for teratogenicity testing 
established. 


PREDICTING AND MONITORING ADVERSE EFFECTS 


Persistent chemicals, chemical and meta- 
bolic derivatives of less persistent chemicals, 
and their pyrolytic products, should be de- 
tected and monitored in the environment, 
and in body fluids or tissues of plants, 
animals and man. Selectively, only chemicals 
with known or presumed toxicological 
relevance should be monitored. 

Pollutants to which man is exposed must 
be tested for acute and chronic toxicity per 
se, and also for the more specific effects of 
carcinogenicity, teratogenicity and muta- 
genicity. Routes of test administration should 
reflect human exposure.5 For pesticides, for 
example, tests should include respiratory as 
well as oral exposure; respiratory exposure is 
of particular human significance where aero- 
sols and vapours are concerned. The litera- 
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ture on pesticides contains no data from 
chronic inhalation tests. For carcinogenicity, 
teratogenicity and mutagenicity, pollutants 
must be tested in concentrations greater 
than those to which humans are usually ex- 
posed 5; for this purpose maximally tolerated 
doses are recommended as the highest dose 
in dose-response studies. Testing with large 
doses is essential in the attempt to reduce 
the gross insensitivity imposed on animal 
tests by the small size of samples routinely 
tested; for example, fifty or so rats or mice 
per dose per chemical, compared with the 
millions of humans at presumptive risks **. 
As an illustration, assume that man is as 
sensitive to a particular carcinogen or tera- 
togen as the rat or mouse; assume further 
that this particular agent will produce 
cancer or teratogenic effects in 1/10,000 
humans exposed. Then the chances of detect- 
ing this in groups of fifty rats or mice, tested 
at the usual levels of human exposure, would 
be very low." Indeed, 10,000 rats or mice 
would be required to yield one cancer or 
teratogenic event, apart from any spon- 
taneous occurrences; for significance; per- 
haps 30,000 rodents would be needed. Of 
course, in any particular instance, humans 
may be less or more sensitive than rodents 
to the chemical in question; there is thus no 
valid and conservative basis for the predic- 
tion of relative sensitivitives. Thus, meclizine, 
an antihistamine drug used for treating 
morning sickness, is teratogenic in the rat 
but not apparently in the few women 
studied.7* By contrast the lowest effective 
human teratogenic dose of thalidomide is 0.5 
mg/kg/day; the corresponding values for the 
mouse, rat, dog and hamster are 30, 50, 100 
and 350 mg/kg/day respectively. Similar 
considerations obtain for certain aromatic 
amines, for example 2-naphthylamine, which 
are potent bladder carcinogens for man 
and dogs, but not for rats, mice, guinea- 
pigs and rabbits.* Thus to predict a safe 
level for thalidomide or 2-naphthylamine, 
from rodent data or from derived mathe- 
matical models, would expose humans to 
grossly unwarranted hazards. 

Apart from the insensitivity of animal test 
systems and the impossibility of gauging 
human sensitivity of animal tests, ample 
data on interactions between carcinogens 
further confirm that it is not possible 
to predict safe levels of carcinogens based 
on an arbitrary fraction of the lowest effec- 
tive animal dose in a particular experi- 
mental situation. As the US Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, A. Flem- 
ming, stated ten years ago," “, . . Scientifi- 
cally there is no way to determine a safe 
level for a substance known to produce 
cancer in animals”. Similar considerations 
hold for teratogens and mutagens. Thus the 
production of hepatomas in trout by feeding 
as little as 0.4 parts per billion of aflatoxin 
B, is sharply enhanced by addition of various 
non-carcinogenic oils to the diet)? Similarly, 
the carcinogenicity for mouse skin of low 
concentrations of benzo[a]pyrene and 
benz[a]janthracene is increased a thousand- 
fold by the use of the non-carcinogenic n- 
dodecane as a solvent.* Intratracheal instil- 
lation of benzo[a]pyrene and ferric oxide in 
adult hamsters elicited a high incidence of 
squamous cancer of the lung only in animals 
pretreated at birth with a single dose of 
diethylnitrosamine at the part per million 
level (unpublished data of R. Montesano and 
U. Saffiotti); although diethylnitrosamine is 
a potent carcinogen, conventional testing at 
this level would not have induced lung 
tumours, Such considerations underlie the 
1958 Delaney amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, which imposes 
zero tolerances for carcinogenic food addi- 
tives. 

It must also be emphasized that testing 
with large doses does not produce false posi- 
tive carcinogenic results. There is no basis 
for the contention that all chemicals are 
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carcinogenic in large doses. For example, in 
the recent Bionetics study, sponsored by the 
National Cancer Institute, about 140 pesti- 
cides were tested orally in mice of both sexes 
and strains in maximally tolerated doses from 
the seventh day of life until death at 18 
months; less than 10 per cent of these pesti- 
cides were carcinogenics.° Experimental 
finding carcinogenicity in synthetic indus- 
trial chemicals, such as pesticides and food 
additives, is unusual. Once carcinogenicity 
has been determined, similarly efficacious 
but non-carcinogenic alternatives are usually 
available; for example, “Methoxychlor” can 
replace the persistent and carcinogenic DDT. 
Moreover, the efficacy of DDT for its major 
functions in the USA—control of cotton in- 
sects—is now questionable because of the 
resistance of the pests.“ These considera- 
tions apply all the more to carcinogenic 
synthetic chemicals, such as cyclamates, that 
are virtually useless for the general popula- 
tion.’ 

Fortunately, recent recogntion of genetic 
hazards due to chemicals has been paralleled 
by the development of various tests for 
mutagenicity.» Sub-mammalian test orga- 
nisms—bacteria, Neurospora, yeasts, plants 
and Drosophila—help elucidate basic mech- 
anisms. But in view of the wide metabolic 
and biochemical discrepancies between these 
systems and man, sub-mammalian tests 
should be used to provide data ancillary to 
more relevant test systems. Of these, three 
in vivo mammalian tests are practical and 
sensitive—in vivo cytogenetics, host-medi- 
ated assay, and dominant lethal assay; re- 
sults can be extrapolated to man with some 
confidence." 

Ideally and minimally, two mammalian 
species should be tested for toxicity per se, 
carcinogenicity, mutagenicity and terato- 
genicity. In certain circumstances, when 
there is specific information that the rodent 
metabolism of the chemical pollutant in 
question is qualitatively different from that 
in humans, other species such as pigs and 
sub-human primates may also be tested. 
Reliance on small numbers of pigs or pri- 
mates is no substitute for conventional 
rodent tests and may even mislead. 

Even when toxicologic testing is well 
planned and executed, it is likely that un- 
expected adverse effects from a restricted 
number of pollutants will be seen in man, 
reflecting the insensitivity or unsuitability of 
the animal tests. Epidemiological surveys of 
human and animal populations may provide 
post hoc information about geographical or 
temporal clusters of unusual types or fre- 
quencies of adverse effects after exposure to 
undetected or untested pollutants in the 
environment, Epidemiological techniques re- 
veal trends or fluctuations in mortality, 
morbidity or disease patterns. Usually, dif- 
ferentials in levels of exposure to pollutants 
exist in the general population; epidemiology 
might then correlate particular toxic effects 
with particular pollutants. Such a relation- 
ship is, however, more difficult to establish 
when exposure differentials are minimal, as 
with a food additive consumed by the general 
population at not widely dissimilar levels. 
Logistic considerations, however, apart from 
inadequate current surveillance systems, may ‘ 
limit the utility of this approach. Disquiet- 
ingly, no major known human teratogen— 
X-rays, German measles, mercury or thali- 
domide—has been identified by prospective 
epidemiological analyses, even in industrial- 
ized countries with good medical facilities.’ 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Before a new synthetic chemical can be 
distributed into the environment, questions 
as to the efficacy, identity and safety must 
be answered satisfactorily; similar questions 
should be asked about many existing chemi- 
cal pollutants. Does the chemical in ques- 
tion serve a socially and economically useful 
purpose for the general population? If not, 
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why introduce it and accept potential haz- 
ards without general matching benefits? 
Such considerations clearly apply to the use 
of monosodium glutamate in baby foods, and 
cyclamates for the public at large. The self- 
evident need for efficacy, now generally ac- 
cepted for drugs, should be extended to all 
synthetic chemicals. These concepts were 
emphasized at the recent White House con- 
ference on nutrition, where it was recom- 
mended that food additives be banned from 
products unless they either significantly im- 
prove the quality or nutritive value of the 
food or lower the cost of food.” 

Synthetic chemicals, their concentrations 
and impurities should be clearly identified in 
fuels, foods, pesticides, household and all 
other formulations. Standards for drugs are 
maintained in most countries on the national 
level and by the World Health Organization 
in the International Pharmacopoeia. Similar 
national and international specifications and 
registers would be highly desirable for all 
other categories of synthetic chemicals. Ex- 
emption of particular products from labeling 
requirements creates unfortunate precedents 
and unpredictable toxicological situations, 

Besides clear identification of the chemical 
in question, information about its chemical 
and pyrolytic products and its metabolites is 
essential for reasonable attempts to antici- 
pate adverse effects. Such data should also 
permit realistic monitoring in the environ- 
ment and in animals and in man. Illustra- 
tively, the pesticide “Captan” degrades, pos- 
sibly to thiophosgene, within seconds of con- 
tact with serum ; monitoring “Captan” in 
man or animals is thus inappropriate. Again, 
polychlorophenols, which are major indus- 
trial and agricultural chemicals, yield stable 
and persistent dibenzodioxins when heated ™, 
Some dioxins are highly toxic and terato- 
genic at the ng/kg level; most dioxins are, 
however, toxicologically uncharacterized He 
Nitrilotriacetic acid has been proposed as an 
alternative detergent builder to polyphos- 
phates in an attempt to reduce cultural 
eutrophication in lakes and rivers; the cur- 
rent annual usage of phosphates in deter- 
gents in the United States is approximately 2 
billion pounds. Recent objections to this in- 
clude the absence of data on intermediate 
pathways and reaction products of the blo- 
degradation of nitrilotriacetic acid *. 

Predictions of safety should be based on 
systematic toxicology—acute and chronic 
toxicity per se, carcinogenicity, teratogen- 
icity and mutagenicity—by appropriate 
routes of administration in two or more spe- 
cies, Additionally, the development of model 
ecological studies is critical for predictions 
of environmental safety—an approach which 
has been barely explored so far. 

After the criteria of efficacy, identity and 
safety have been satisfied, the new agent 
may be introduced into the environment. 
Still, the possibility of error due to the in- 
sensitivity or unsuitability of toxicological 
testing must be recognized. Such a contin- 
gency can be minimized post hoc by ecologi- 
cal, monitoring and epidemiological studies. 
Monitoring of levels of chemicals or chemical 
or metabolic degradation products in the en- 
vironment, and/or in body fluids or tissues, 
presupposes the existence of data on the 
relevance of a particular chemical pollutant 
to a particular adverse biological effect. Epi- 
demiological surveys should relate to popu- 
lations at high risk, apart from the general 
population. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Data on safety should be collated and 
distributed nationally and then internation- 
ally. These data on efficacy, chemical iden- 
tity, toxicology, monitoring and epidemiol- 
ogy for any chemical should be integrated, 
correlated, disseminated and stored in a 
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manner suitable for rapid access. Various 
registries deal with different but isolated as- 
pects of these requirements. 

There are evident needs for funding and 
developing widely expanded facilities and 
multidisciplinary training and research pro- 
grammes concerned with environmental 
problems in university, independent, na- 
tional, federal and industrial laboratories. 
Specialized information services will have to 
be expanded or developed for the identifica- 
tion and dissemination of environmental 
data. 

There are critical needs for enforcing 
existing legislation, and for developing new 
and comprehensive legislation, transcending 
existing agency responsibilities, relating to 
the imposition of standards that must be 
met before the introduction of any new syn- 
thetic chemical into the environment or the 
use of any technological innovation with 
general environmental implications. For 
chemicals, these criteria should cover label- 
ling, identity and concentration of the par- 
ent chemical, its degradation and metabolic 
products, its efficacy and safety—including 
toxicity per se, carcinogenicity, mutagenicity 
and teratogenicity. Protocols for testing 
should be published in the Federal Register, 
and be subject to periodic review. These cri- 
terla should also be applied to any synthetic 
chemical in current use for which new alter- 
natives are proposed. Progress reports and 
data from such tests should properly belong 
to the public domain. 

A large backlog of synthetic chemicals now 
in use has never been adequately evaluated 
toxicologically. These include the approxi- 
mately 600 food additives on the Generally 
Recognized as Safe (GRAS) list of the US 
Food and Drug Administration apart from 
the other additives for which petitions have 
not been formally submitted and which have 
been treated de facto as being on the GRAS 
list. It was made clear recently that GRAS 
additives such as monosodium glutamate and 
cyclamates that have been used in the past 
are not necessarily safe. These additives 
should be thoroughly evaluated toxicolog- 
ically in the near future. New legislation may 
be required for this purpose. The financial 
onus for such evaluation should devolve on 
manufacturers of the products; a reasonable 
period, for example 3 years, for the continued 
use of the additives should be allowed, pend- 
ing completion of tests. 

Further legislation concerning access of 
data is critically needed. All formal discus- 
sions between agencies, industry and expert 
committees on all issues relating to human 
safety and environmental quality, and all 
data relevant to such discussions, must be 
made public. Records, including clear state- 
ments, by all concerned, of possible conflicts 
of interest, should be immediately available 
to the scientific community and to anybody 
else concerned. Appropriate legal safeguards 
for the protection of patent rights should be 
developed. In addition to open access of data 
on all issues of public health and welfare, it 
is essential that consumer interests be ade- 
quately represented, legally and scientifically, 
at formal stages of these discussions. De- 
cisions by agencies on technological innova- 
tions or new synthetic chemicals after closed 
discussions of data which have been treated 
confidentially are unacceptable. Consumer 
safety apart, such decisions are contrary to 
the long term interests of industry, which 
should be protected from perforce belated 
objections. 

For these reasons, the Delaney amend- 
ment represents protection vital to the safety 
and interest of consumers. Special pleadings 
that this amendment is unduly restrictive 
reflect an apparent failure to comprehend 
the potential human hazards involved. In- 
deed, there are compelling reasons for ex- 
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tending the Delaney amendment to other 
categories of synthetic chemicals besides food 
additives, and to teratogenicity and muta- 
genicity besides carcinogenicity, Due consid- 
eration should also be given to applying the 
concept of the Delaney amendment, extended 
to include mutagenicity and teratogenicity, 
to undefined or partially defined mixtures of 
pollutants, such as automobile exhaust. 

There is a growing consensus on the need 
for legislation to ensure impartial and com- 
petent testing of all synthetic chemicals for 
which human exposure is anticipated. The 
present system of direct, closed-contract ne- 
gotiations between manufacturing industries 
and commercial testing laboratories is open 
to abuse, and contrary to consumer and long 
term industrial interests. One remedy would 
be an advisory group of disinterested scien- 
tists functioning as an intermediary between 
manufacturers and commercial laboratories. 
Various legal and other safeguards, including 
representation from outside professional and 
consumer interests, would have to be prop- 
erly developed to avoid or minimize poten- 
tial abuses and conflicts of interest. Manu- 
facturers would notify the advisory group or 
federal agency when safety evaluation was re- 
quired for a particular chemical. The advi- 
sory group or agency would then solicit con- 
tract bids on the open market. Bids would 
be awarded on the basis of economics, qual- 
ity of protocols, and technical competence. 
The progress of testing would be monitored 
by periodic project site visits—a routine prac- 
tice with federal contracts. At the conclusion 
of the studies, the advisory group would com- 
ment on the quality of the data, make appro- 
priate recommendations, and forward these 
to the agency concerned for regulatory ac- 
tion. This approach is certainly more con- 
sistent with general industrial practice than 
is the award of non-bidded or unpublicized 
contracts. Additionally, quality checks dur- 
ing testing would ensure the high quality 
and reliability of data, and minimize the 
need to repeat studies, and thus also reduce 
pressure on involved federal agencies to ac- 
cept unsatisfactory data and post hoc situa- 
tions. 

The responsibilities for environmental 
quality and for consumer protection in the 
appropriate federal agencies should be ana- 
lyzed and defined. Particular consideration 
should be given to possible interagency 
fragmentation of responsibility, to possible 
historic associations between particular 
agencies and special interests and to the need 
for distinction between scientific, fund- 
granting and regulatory responsibilities of 
each agency. Finally, there is a need for sup- 
port for a new inter-disciplinary agency— 
scientifically and legally responsive to a broad 
range of consumer interests—in which ulti- 
mate responsibility for all problems of en- 
vironmental quality and consumer protec- 
tion should be consolidated. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 4, 1972] 
ENVIRONMENTAL GROUP SUES FDA FOR DATA 
ON A Foop ApprriveE—IT CLAIMS THAT So- 
DIUM NITRITE, UsED To REDDEN MEAT PROD- 

UCTS, IS POTENTIAL THREAT TO HEALTH 

San Francisco.—The Environmental De- 
fense Fund Inc. filed suit against the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare seek- 
ing to force release of test data on a food 
additive widely used in meat products, 

The suit, filed in federal district court here, 
charges that the additive, sodium nitrite, is 
a “potentially grave threat to environmental 
health” and calls for the release of data on 
which the FDA based allowable tolerance 
levels for the additive in food products. So- 
dium nitrite, according to the suit, is used 
extensively by meat packers to preserve the 
reddish color of frankfurters, salami and 
other sandwich meats. 

However, Environmental Defense said cer- 
tain laboratory tests “tend to indicate” that 
the additive, when combined with other items 
in a typical diet, can yield cancerous sub- 
stances “under laboratory conditions.” Re- 
quests for the FDA’s test data on the addi- 
tive have been rejected by the agency on the 
grounds that it is “confidential” and doesn't 
fall under the freedom-of-information law, 
the suit says. 

The laboratory tests raise questions about 
the FDA's standards and release of the data is 
therefore urgent if the public is to make an 
informed stand on the agency’s standards, 
it says. That contention was backed by an 
affidavit from Joshua Lederberg, a Nobel Prize 
Winner and geneticist at Stanford Univer- 
sity, who argued that the public cannot rea- 
sonably weigh the safety of any food addi- 
tives unless all experimental data on the 
substance is made public. 

Lawyers for the public-interest organiza- 
tion asked the court for a ruling to expedite 
trial of the suit. A hearing on that request 
was set for Feb. 28. 
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In Washington, the FDA said it hadn’t seen 
the suit and couldn’t comment on it. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, 
Feb. 6, 1972] 
CURED MEATS YIELD CANCER CAUSATIVES 


Traces of nitrosamine chemicals that 
caused cancer in some test animals have 
been discovered in eight samples of processed 
meat, government scientists disclosed yester- 
day. 

One scientist described the levels as “po- 
tentially hazardous.” 

Both the Agriculture Department and the 
Food and Drug Administration found traces 
of the chemicals in separate tests of meat 
samples obtained from packing plants and 
retail stores. 

The chemicals develop in some mysterious 
way from compounds such as nitrate salts 
used for hundreds of years as antibacterial 
agents and for improving the appearance 
and taste of meats in the curing process. 

The levels of nitrosamines in the affected 
samples ranged from 5 to 106 parts per 
billion. Two of the samples were dried beef, 
one was cured pork, one cured ham, and 
four were found in bacon after cooking. 


TOLERANCE UNDETERMINED 


No tolerance level has been determined 
for consumption of the chemicals by hu- 
mans. Scientists said that some laboratory 
animals developed cancer after being given 
the chemicals. 

One of the unknowns, the scientists said, 
was why the bacon in which FDA scientists 
found from 30 to 106 parts per billion of the 
chemicals did not show any of them before 
being cooked, 

“We really don’t know how these com- 
pounds develop and form,” said one scien- 
tist involved in the study. “These are rather 
preliminary results of our studies but we 
must assume that any levels are potentially 
hazardous and we felt the public should be 
informed of our findings so far.” 

Late last year, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s consumer and marketing service re- 
ported negative results after three months 
of testing meat samples for the same kind 
of chemicals. 

OTHER LEVELS FOUND 

Besides the cooked bacon, scientists re- 
ported finding nitrosamine levels of 11 to 48 
parts per billion in the dried beef and cured 
pork samples, and 5 parts per million in a 
ham that had undergone an extensive cur- 
ing process. 

The Agriculture Department said use of 
nitrate salts in meat processing is known to 
date back to Roman times. Besides impart- 
ing red color and improving flavor, a prime 
purpose of their use is to prevent or inhibit 
growth of botulinum spores, Botulinum 
spores, when consumed by humans, can cause 
the deadly nerve disease botulism. 

Department scientists said their labora- 
tory experiments showed that no nitros- 
amines were detected in cooked sausage 
where currently permissible levels of nitrate 
salts were used. At higher than normal levels 
of usage, they said, about 10 times the allow- 
able quantity was needed before formation of 
nitrosamines could be detected. 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3164. A bill to declare a national 
policy to protect and manage islands of 
the Nation which possess unique en- 
vironmental, recreational, historical, and 
cultural values; to authorize a study of 
our Nation’s islands including recom- 
mendations of islands to be added to 
the national park, wildlife refuge, and 
forest systems; to encourage the estab- 
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lishment of State island conservation 
and recreation programs to add to the 
land and water conservation fund and 
authorize the provision of a portion of 
the additional funds to State and local 
governments for the acquisition of is- 
lands and the purchase or lease of Fed- 
eral surplus island property; and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
NATIONAL ISLANDS CONSERVATION AND 
RECREATION ACT 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference the Na- 
tional Islands Conservation and Recrea- 
tion Act. 

This measure would preserve the 
recreational and environmental quali- 
ties of America’s remaining undeveloped 
or minimally developed islands. The pro- 
posal would declare a new national 
policy to protect and manage islands 
which possess unique environmental, 
recreational, historical, and cultural 
values. To implement this policy, it would 
authorize a study of the Nation’s islands 
by the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the assistance of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Recommendations would be 
made as to those islands which should 
be added to our national park, wildlife 
refuge, and forest systems and those is- 
lands which would be eligible for in- 
clusion in island conservation and rec- 
reation programs managed by State and 
local governments. The annual total of 
the land and water conservation fund 
would be increased by $200,000,000—to 
$500,000,000—of which $60,000,000 would 
be made available to States and local 
governments pursuant to agreements 
with the Secretary of the Interior, to 
study, plan for, and acquire island lands, 
and $15,000,000 to State and local gov- 
ernments to lease or acquire Federal sur- 
plus property and facilities situated on is- 
lands. 

Mr. President, I am deeply disappoint- 
ed by the Nixon administration’s failure 
to act to protect our island heritage. In 
1970 the Department of the Interior is- 
sued an excellent report, entitled ‘Is- 
lands of America,” with recommenda- 
tions to preserve the recreational and en- 
vironmental qualities of America’s re- 
maining undeveloped or minimally de- 
veloped islands. Contained in that report 
was suggested legislation, entitled the 
“National Island Trust Act.” Although 
that proposal, which would create a sin- 
gle pilot project off the coast of Maine, is 
inadequate to the task; neither it nor 
any alternative legislation has been in- 
troduced by the Nixon administration. 
The National Islands Conservation and 
Recreation Act, the proposal of much 
wider scope which I introduce today, 
would remedy this failure of Federal ac- 
tion. 

Our Nation’s islands represent an un- 
tapped opportunity to add to our recrea- 
tional resources and to enhance the qual- 
ity of our environment. Yet, if strong 
measures are not soon taken the very 
wealth and technological achievement 
which would allow us to enjoy the natu- 
ral beauty of our islands may impair, if 
not destroy, our chance to do so. Al- 
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though, in 42 of our States, approxi- 
mately 3 million acres of undeveloped or 
minimally developed island lands remain 
which have valuable recreational poten- 
tial, we have little time in which to act 
to preserve these lands from develop- 
ment. Industry and commerce demand 
island waterfront sites for the inexpen- 
sive transportation and means of dispos- 
ing effluents which such locations pro- 
vide; more and more Americans are 
seeking second homesites or hotel space 
on island lands; and bridges, cars and 
boats are rendering these once isolated 
islands more accessible to all who seek 
to develop them. 

These pressures to develop idle island 
land are particularly severe on islands 
near our urban centers. It is an astound- 
ing fact that, at a time when urban 
beaches and playgrounds are rendered 
nearly useless by overcrowding and when 
“no trespassing” signs are sprouting at 
an ever-more-rapid pace along shoreline 
once available for public use, there are 
situated less than 25 miles from cities of 
50,000 or more persons almost 1 mil- 
lion acres of undeveloped or minimally 
developed island lands—1 million acres 
of beaches, fields, and woods. Our urban 
youngsters, indeed all of us, deserve the 
opportunity to escape the ever-present 
asphalt of the cities and to explore these 
“treasure islands.” 

The administration’s failure to act to 
protect our islands is particularly unfor- 
tunate at this time when pressures for 
development coincide with rapidly in- 
creasing demands for recreation—de- 
mands which will be even more acute in 
the decade ahead. A 1967 study of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation concluded 
that the greatest increase in America’s 
recreational interests would come in ac- 
tivities which are water based or related. 
It found, for example, that by 1980 swim- 
ming would be the No. 1 outdoor recre- 
ation activity, increasing 72 percent 
between 1965 and 1980. Yet, on the 
mainland virtually all the beachfront 
readily accessible to our urban areas has 
already been dedicated to one or another 
use—too often a use other than recrea- 
tion. 

During the 9 years I have served as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Congress 
has created six national seashores and 
lakeshores. In addition, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Aci and the 
Federal Land for Parks and Recreation 
Act have provided better recreational op- 
portunities within easy access of the cit- 
ies. Last session, the Senate passed a bill 
to create the Gateway National Park on 
the shores of the New York Harbor, with- 
in sight of downtown New York City. In 
February last year, I introduced the Na- 
tional Open Beaches Act to acquire and 
protect public access and public rights to 
the use of the Nation’s beaches. And 2 
years ago, I introduced the first proposal 
for a national land use policy to insure 
wise planning and use of our finite land 
base. 
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But more must be done. Our beaches 
are already overcrowded and too much 
of our shoreline is festooned with signs 
which read: “Private Beach—No Tres- 
passing,” or “Subdivision: Lots for Sale.” 
With careful planning and wise govern- 
mental actions, the nearby islands can 
and should be drawn within the recrea- 
tional ambit of our urban population. My 
bill would encourage such planning and 
actions. 

If we properly protect our Nation’s is- 
lands for recreational purposes, we will 
also have preserved important historical 
and cultural values, and have enhanced 
the quality of our environment. Our is- 
lands display an unparalleled variety of 
natural features and shelter a great di- 
versity of plant and animal life. In addi- 
tion, they have played a critical histori- 
cal role, serving as sites for the coloniza- 
tion, sanctuary, and embarkation in the 
exploration and settlement of this Na- 
tion—across the Aleutians in the West 
may have come our continent’s first in- 
habitants, the forefathers of the Ameri- 
can Indians; the Atlantic seacoast is- 
lands received the first European explor- 
ers and settlers; and the islands of the 
inland rivers served as stepping stones 
for the pioneers on their westward jour- 
neys. In our literature and imagination, 
we still explore new islands, we still es- 
cape from our less than perfect world to 
a simpler island ambience. More's 
“Utopia,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “Treasure Is- 
land” evoke for us the mystery and the 
beauty of islands—the same mystery and 
beauty we have one last chance to save. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and ap- 
pendices from the 1970 Department of 
Interior report be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
appendices were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

8.3164 
A bill to declare a National policy to pro- 

tect and manage islands of the Nation 
which possess unique environmental, rec- 
reational, historical, and cultural values; 
to authorize a study of our Nation's islands 
including recommendations of islands to 
be added to the National Park, Wildlife 
Refuge, and Forest Systems; to encourage 
the establishment of State island conserva- 
tion and recreation programs, to add to the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund and 
authorize the provision of a portion of the 
additional funds to State and local gov- 
ernments for the acquisition of islands and 
the purchase or lease of Federal surplus is- 
land property; and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Islands 
Conservation and Recreation Act.” 

FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that: 

(a) There is a national interest in preserv- 
ing and enhancing the environmental, rec- 
reational, historical and cultural values of 
the Nation’s islands; 

(b) our Nation’s islands display an un- 
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paralleled variety of natural features, shelter 
a great diversity of plant and animal life, 
have served as sites for colonization, sanc- 
tuary, and embarkation in the exploration 
and settlement of this Nation, and thus pos- 
sess unique environmental, historical and 
cultural qualities; 

(c) recreational demands of our Nation's 
citizenry, particularly those for water-based 
activities, are increasing at a rapid rate; that 
existing recreational sites and facilities can- 
not long meet those demands; that a too long 
neglected source of additional recreational 
sites and facilities is the vast acreage of un- 
developed and minimally developed island 
land within short distances of urban centers; 
and, therefore, that our Nation's islands pos- 
sess valuable recreational potential; 

(d) all islands, including those islands 
which possess sufficiently valuable recrea- 
tional, environmental, historical or cultural 
qualities to warrant protection, are rapidly 
succumbing to pressures for industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential development; that 
industrial and commercial demand on scarce 
island resources and the pressures resulting 
from modern means of transportation are 
degrading the amenities and recreational 
qualities of once isolated islands; and, 

(e) the Federal Government, in concert 
with State and local governments and the 
private sector, must act to insure the protec- 
tion and enhancement of the environmental, 
recreational, historical and cultural values of 
the Nation’s islands for present and future 
generations of Americans. 

POLICY 

Sec. 3. To strengthen the environmental, 
recreational, and cultural well-being of the 
people of the United States, the Congress 
declares that it is the policy of the United 
States that islands or groups of islands of the 
Nation which possess unique environmental, 
recreational, historical, or cultural values 
which warrant preservation and enhance- 
ment should be protected and managed 
through the combined efforts of Federal, 
State, and local governments and the private 
sector to insure that future generations shall 
have the opportunity to enjoy the Nation's 
island heritage. 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 4. The purpose of this Act is to estab- 
lish a National policy to preserve and manage 
islands with unique environmental, recrea- 
tional, historical or cultural values and to 
implement this policy by— 

(a) authorizing a study of the Nation's 
islands and providing for recommendations 
of those islands which should be included 
in the National Park, Wildlife Refuge, and 
Forest systems, and those islands which are 
suitable for acquisition by State and local 
governments for park or recreation purposes; 

(b) encouraging the establishment, by 
agreements between the States and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, of island conservation 
and recreation programs; 

(c) authorizing additional funds for the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund and pro- 
vision of a specific portion of those funds to 
State and local governments exclusively for 
the purposes of studying, planning for, and 
acquiring island lands and for acquiring or 
leasing surplus Federal facilities situated on 
islands. 

ISLAND CONSERVATION AND RECREATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Secretary”), 
with the advice of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, shall undertake and complete a study 
of the Nation’s islands. The report of such 
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study shall be submitted to Congress and the 
Governors of the States no later than two 
years from the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) The report shall include recommenda- 
tions to Congress by the Secretary as to 
which islands, island groups, or parts of is- 
lands, (hereinafter referred to as “islands”), 
should be added to or created as units of 
the National Park, Wildlife Refuge, and 
Forest systems. 

(c) In the report, the Secretary shall also 
recommend which islands should be ac- 
quired, with Federal assistance, by the States 
pursuant to this Act. 

(d) Islands recommended by the Secretary 
as eligible for acquisition by the States pur- 
suant to this Act shall: 

(1) possess outstanding environmental, 
recreational, historical, or cultural values; 
and, 

(2) be largely undeveloped. 

(e) Federal funds for the acquisition of 
any island or islands shall be made available 
to the States upon execution of agreements 
between the Secretary and the concerned 
States which shall substantially conform 
with the requirements of sections 6 through 
8 of this Act. 

(f) Priority for federal assistance shall be 
given to those islands which are: 

(1) most accessible to urban areas; 

(2) most immediately threatened by the 
pressures of development; 

(3) within the jurisdiction of State and 
local governments which have demonstrated 
the capacity to take all steps necessary to 
protect and enhance the islands’ relevant 
values; and 

(4) within the jurisdictions of State gov- 
ernments which have developed programs 
and procedures under State law which 
would protect and enhance the islands’ rele- 
vant values without requiring fee purchase 
of all lands involved. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
enter into agreements with the several States 
providing for the protection and management 
of islands within their jurisdiction for 
recreational and environmental purposes and 
for Federal assistance to such States from 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund to 
acquire property necessary to insure that 
such purposes are carried out. 

(b) Prior to entering into each such agree- 
ment, the Secretary shall: 

(1) be satisfied that the relevant islands 
meet the criteria of subsection (d) of Seč- 
tion 5; and, 

(2) that the relevant islands and the 
State and local governments involved qual- 
ify for federal assistance under the prior- 
ities provided in subsection (f) of Section 5. 

AGREEMENTS 

Src. 7. Each such agreement shall require 
that: 

(a) the State shall develop and maintain 
an island plan to preserve and enhance the 
environmental, recreational, historical, and 
cultural values of the islands involved. The 
plan shall be in accord with the comprehen- 
sive State-wide Outdoor Recreation Plan sub- 
mitted by the State pursuant to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 
(78 Stat. 897), as amended. 

(b) the State shall undertake a study of 
present State and local laws, regulations, and 
plans of relevance to an island conservation 
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and recreation program, and issue guidelines 
for the adoption or amendment and enforce- 
ment of State and local laws, regulations, 
and plans to insure the success of such a 
program; 

(c) the State shall prepare biennally a 
report on the program together with any rec- 
ommendations which would be of assistance 
to the program; 

(d) the State shall transmit to the Sec- 
retary: 

(1) the island plan, within eighteen 
months of the date of the agreement and 
subsequent revisions thereof, as soon as is 
practicable; 

(2) the study of, and recommendations 
concerning, State and local laws, regulations, 
and plans within one year of the date of 
the agreement; and, 

(3) the report on the program within 
twelve months of the date of the agreement 
and biennally thereafter. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 8. Each agreement may contain such 
other terms and conditions as the parties 
thereto deem desirable. 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION 

Sec. 9. Nothing in the agreements author- 
ized by this Act shall be construed to relin- 
quish the functions, powers, or duties of the 
Congress with respect to the control of navi- 
gable waters, nor shall any provision thereof 
be construed in derogation of any of the 
constitutional powers of Congress to regulate 
commerce among the States and with for- 
eign nations, 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 10. (a) Financial assistance may be 
provided to any State pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of section 2 and subsection (h) of 
section 5 of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as 
amended, for the purposes of developing the 
island plan and the study of State and local 
laws, regulations, and plans, upon the sign- 
ing of an agreement by the Secretary with 
the State pursuant to sections 6 through 8 
of this Act. 

(b) Prior to provision of financial assist- 
ance to the States for the purposes of ac- 
quisition of island lands, interests therein, 
or development thereon pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of section 2 and subsection (h) of 
section 5 of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), as 
amended, the Secretary shall: 

(1) have signed an agreement or agree- 
ments with the State pursuant to sections 6 
through 8 of this Act; 

(2) review and approve the island plan; 

(3) review the study of, and recommen- 
dations concerning, State and local laws, reg- 
ulations, and plans as to adequacy thereof to 
insure effective management of an island 
conservation and recreation program; and 

(4) review State and local efforts to adopt 
new or amend existing laws, regulations, and 
plans pursuant to the recommendations of 
the study and determine that such efforts 
are in good faith and are likely to succeed. 

Sec. 11. Section 5 of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 
897), as amended, is amended by adding a 
new subsection (h) after subsection (g) as 
follows: 

“(h) (1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, including the apportion- 
ment formula of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, financial assistance from the $60,000,- 
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000 of the Fund available only for planning, 
purchase, and development of island lands 
as provided for in clause (3) of subsection 
(c) of section 2 of this Act shall be paid to 
State and local governments in accordance 
with the requirements of, and pursuant to, 
the National Islands Conservation and Rec- 
reation Act.” 

“(2) For a period of five full fiscal years 
from the date of enactment of the National 
Islands Conservation and Recreation Act, 
payments from the $60,000,000 of the Fund 
available only for planning, purchase, and 
development of island lands as provided for 
in clause (3) of subsection (c) of section 2 
of this Act shall not exceed seventy-five 
per centum of the cost of such activities. The 
remaining share of the cost shall be borne 
by the State in a manner and with such 
funds or services as shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary. After the five full fiscal year 
period, payments to the States shall cover 
not more than 50 percentum of the cost in 
conformity with all other payments under 
the Act pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section.” 

Sec. 12. Section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 877), as amended, is further 
amended by adding after the end of the first 
sentence of subsection (k)(2) thereof the 
following new language: 

“The heads of all Federal agencies are each 
directed to submit to the Administrator no 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of the National Islands Conservation 
and Recreation Act a review of all Federal 
lands and facilities within their respective 
jurisdictions which are located on the Na- 
tion’s islands, Said reviews shall include rec- 
ommendations of those Federal lands and 
facilities which would be appropriate for 
disposal pursuant to this subsection for in- 
clusion within the State island conservation 
and recreation programs as provided for in 
such Act.” 

Sec. 13. Subsection (c) of section 2 of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (78 Stat. 897), as amended, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) In clause (1), strike “and not less than 
$300,000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter 
through June 30, 1989” and insert in lieu 
thereof, “not less than $300,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, and 
not less than $500,000,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter through June 30, 1989.” 

(b) In clause (2), strike “or $300,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$300,000,000 or 
$500,000,000”. 

(c) After clause (2), add a new clause (3) 
as follows: 

“(3) Of the $500,000,000 authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1973— 

(i) a sum of $60,000,000 shall be paid out 
of the Fund only for the purposes of plan- 
ning, acquisition and development of island 
lands by State and local governments pur- 
suant to subsection (h) of section 5 of this 
Act; and 

(ii) an additional sum of $15,000,000 shall 
be paid out of the Fund only for the purposes 
of leasing or purchasing surplus Federal real 
property and facilities situated on islands. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 14. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary for 


the Secretary to administer the program 
established by this Act. 


Total excluding 
Alaska 


Alabama_.........-----.- 
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APPENDIX | 
AMERICAN ISLANDS: NUMBER 10 ACRES AND LARGER AND ACREAGE BY SIZE AND STATE! 
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Number (acres) 


By size class 


1,006 or 
more 


Total 


Total 10 to 99 100t0499 500 to 999 acreage * 


Number (acres) 


By size class 


State Total 10 to 99 100to499 500 to 999 


acreage * 


26, 325 
20, 637 


19, 349 
14, 211 


4,025 28, 643, 834 
7, 493, 627 


66, 288 
21, 150, 207 
3,69 


Colorado... - ee ee z 


Connecticut 


Maryland 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi... 


Missouri...........--.--- 


Montana_....._- 
Nebraska. 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York_ 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ct are 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

| Rhode Island 


South Dakota.. 
Tennessee... 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands. 
District of Columbia 


1 1968 data. Excludes the main island of Puerto Rico, the 3 major Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory, the 5 major Hawaiian Islands, and the 3 principal New York tslands— 


2 Some acreage of islands less than 10 acres in size is included if within an inventoried group or 


were designated as having recreational potential. 


Manhattan, Staten Island and Long Island. 
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AMERICAN ISLANDS: COMPARISON OF RECREATION POTENTIAL OF ISLAND ACREAGE WITHIN 25 MILES OF URBAN AREAS OF 50,000 PERSONS AND OVER, 
BY DEVELOPMENT STATUS AND STATE! 


Total island seer 


by percent 
developed? 


Acreage with recreation potential 
y percent developed 5 


one to ne to 
Total 25 26 to 100 Total 25 26 to 1L0 


Total island acreage by percent 
developed? 


Acreage with recreation potential 
by percent develored 3 


None to 4 te 5 
State 25 26 to 100 


None to 
2 


26 to 100 


Total exclud- 
ing Alaska 


Arkansas... 
California... 
Colorado... 
Connecticut.. 
Delaware.. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Hawaii. 
Idaho.. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


2,498,092 2,026, 947 


2, 498,345 2,027,200 1,010, 520 
1, 010, 520 


25, 390 


471,145 1,329, 850 
471,145 1,329, 850 
14,109 27,490 


319, 330 


1,584 
4,129 
111, 040 
104, 316 
611 


"8,308 8,038 
3, 434 
5, 639 


"2,056 2,05 


726 
791 
5,610 
240 
956 
5,990 
19 


42,185 
19, 951 


Montana 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey. - 
New Mexico. 


North Carolina. - 
North Dakota... 
Ohio... 
Oklahoma.. 
Oregon... - 

| Pennsylvania. 

| Rhode Island... 


South Dakota.. 
Tennessee... 


17, 294 
218, 739 


18, 869 


17, 087 
215, 089 


187, 092 
430 . 
793 


Virginia... sis 
Washington. ____.._.- 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. - - 
Wyoming 

Puerto Rico.. 

Vitwin Astanlé: Go noc, coe nk. easaete- dees 
District of Columbia... 


"4,528 
~"""33, 022 
EEAS 


13, 269 


ED. 
311, 537 


ipa Ors 
135, 649 
"4, 433" 


95 
is at RONE 


1 1968 data. Excludes the main island of Puerto Rico, the 3 major Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, 
and trust territory, the 5 major Hawaiian Islands, and the 3 principal New York islands—Manhattan, 


Staten and Long Island. 


2 For the purposes of the island inventory, ‘development’ included building sites as well as 
land associated with the site such as yards and storage areas. Agricultural land, land used for 


forest production, and public and quasi-public recreation developments were considered as un- 


developed; whereas, a private resort was inventoried as developed. 


_ 5 Excluded from this category are most of the 1,500,000 acres already available for public recrea- 


tion, 
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Total 2 


Federal 


27,731,905 21,210,066 1,412,202 55,077 
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APPENDIX III 
AMERICAN ISLANDS: ACREAGE BY OWNERSHIP AND STATE! 


Other Quasi- 


State public public 3 


9, 692 


Private 


5, 044, 868 


Tota: excluding 
Alaska 


Alabama 
Alaska.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 


Delaware... 
Florida... - 
Georgia. 
Hawaii.. 
Idaho-. 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 


Massachusetts... -_.- 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


1, 033, 500 


530, 899 | 40, 517 3, 692 


8, 940 184 
881,303 14, eni 
30 l- 


5, 003, 346 


11968 data. Excludes the main island of Puerto Rico, the 3 major Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, 
andtrust territory, the 5 major Hawaiian Islands, and the 3 principal New York islands— Manhattan, 
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Staten, and Long Island. 


Island 


NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC! 


Percent 


devel- 
oped 2 


County 


Acreage ? 


Body of water 


State Total 2 Federal 


Other 
public 


Quasi- 


public 3 Private 


Missouri 
Montana... 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire.....____- 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. .....------ 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Virginia.. 
Washington. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin.. 
Won 
Puerto 


2 Ownership data is fragmentary; therefore, total acreage is tess than that shown in app. |. 
3 Nonprofit organizations such as Boy Scouts, YMCA, and the Nature Conservancy. 


Percent 
devel- 


Island oped? County 


Acreage ? 


Body of water 


ALABAMA 


Grand Bey Island group ¢ 
Gravine Island * 


Justins Bay Island ° 
Little Dauphin Island 5 
Long Island * 


Subtotal (12)............. 


ALASKA 


Frying Pan Island * 
Kasiana Island group 4 
King Island group ? 
Little Diomede Island 7 
Spruce Island group + 
Swan Island °? 


Subtotal (6) 
ARIZONA 
Horse Island group °. 


Subtotal (1)...-.......--. 


ARKANSAS (none) 
CALIFORNIA 


Alcatraz Island #*____......___ 


Blackberry Island °... 

Deer Island ° 

East-West Marin Island 
group le 


Foster Island §__....._..... 2 


Goat Island * 
Hall Island ° 
North Arcata Bay Island 


group 

North Bay. “Eel River Island 
group to, 

Ryan Island Vacs 


Sacramento-San Joaquin a 


Delta Island group ¥ ____ 
San Miguel Island group- 
San Nicholas Islan 

Santa Catalina Island 7.. 
Santa Cruz Island group 7__ 
Santa Rosa Island group ? 


Baldwin 
Mobile. 
..--.00_ 

Baldwin 
Mobile. . 
Baldwin. 
Mobile.. 
None Jackson. 


None 


76-100 San Francisco 
None 
None 
1-25 


None 


None 
1-25 


None 
1-25 


None 

1-25 

1-25 Los Angeles 

Saa Barbara.. 
0. 


*Footnotes appear at the end of this Appendix. 
CXVIII——336—Part 3 


Tensaw River. 
Mississippi Sound. 
Do. 
Tensaw River. 
Mississippi Sound. 
Apalachee River. 
Mississippi Sound. 
Guntersville 
impoundment. 
Mississippi Sound. 
Mobile Ba 


0 Gulf of Mexico. 


Mobile River, 


Sitka Sound, 
Skilak Lake. 
Berne Sea. 


0. 
Marmot Bay. 
Walker Lake. 


Colorado River. 


San Francisco Bay. 
Sacramento River, 
Colorado River. 
San Rafael Bay. 


Sacramento River. 
Do. 


Colorado River. 
Arcata Bay. 


Eel River. 


4 Sacramento River. 


“Santa Barbara... 14,00 


Sacramento-San 


CALI FORN!A—Continued 


South Arcata Bay Island 
gro 


rca 
South reata Island group tte.. 


Tillas Island group 'te 
Todd Island group * 


Subtotal (20). 
COLORADO (None) 
CONNECTICUT 


Mason Island group t» 


Andrews Island group 4s_____. 


Brockway Island ? 
Calf Island group 4». 
Candlewood Isle * 


Canfield Island group 4*_______ 


Carting Island group * 
Charles Island t» 


Cockenoe Isiand group 49_____. 


Dart Island °. 

Essex Island group * 
Fowler Island ô... 
Gildersleeve Island ° 
Goose Island group®. _- 


Grassy Island groupis... 


Great Island group ® __- 
Green Island group *___.. 
Griswold Island group ta.. 
Kings Island group *____ 
Manrissa Island 18... 
Mink Island group? 

Nelis Island ¢ 

Nott Island group ® 
Offshore Island group t» 
Pine Island t» 

Pratt Island 4a 

Ram Island group ts.. 
Rich Island group * 
Selden Neck Island group 
Sheffield Isiand group 1a... 
Sixpenny Island 


The Thimbles Island group t- ae 


Twin Island group *.__ 
Two-Mile Istand group Misa 
Watts Island group *___. 
Wilcox Island group ° 


Subtotal (36)............. 


DELAWARE 
Bombay Hook Island ® 


Cedar Swamp Island group... 


Littie Cedar Island group t. 


Marsh Island group*.........- 


1-25 


None .....do 


(een YES 
None Middlesex. 
2 Fairfield. 


None New Haven. 
5 Fairfield.. 
None Middlesex. - 
50 do 


None “New Haven. 
None Middlesex.. 


None New London... 
5 Fairfield.......... 

None New London... ._. 

None Fairfield... ._._. 


None New London 


26-50 Fairfield.. 

None New London 

None New Haven 

None New London 

None New Haven. 

5 New London 

75 Fairfield...- 
1 do. 


None Middlésex...____. 


None New London 
25 Fairfield 


None New London_.._.- 


100 New Haven 


None Middjesex...... = 


None Fairfield 
5. New London 
None Hartford 


None Kent 


None New Castle. ...__- 


None Sussex 


Arcata Bay. 


Humboldt Bay. 
Smith River. 
Sacramento River. 


Mystic Harbor, 
Fishers Island Sound. 
Connecticut River. 
Captain Harbor. 

Lake Candlewood. 
Long Island Sound. 
Housatonic River. 
Long Island Sound. 


Do. 
Connecticut River. 
Do. 


Housatonic River. 
Connecticut River. 


Do. 
Long island Sound, 
Connecticut River. 
Lake Candlewood. 
Long Island Sound. 
Connecticut River. 
Long Island Sound, 
Lord Creek. 
Housatonic River. 
Connecticut River. 
Branford Harbor Bay. 
Fishers Island Sound, 
Long Island Sound. 


0. 
Connecticut River, 


0. 
Long Island Sound. 
Mystic Harbor. 
Long Island Sound. 
Pocotopaug Lake. 
Housatonic River. 
Pataguanset River. 
Connecticut River. 


Delaware Bay, 


00 Delaware River. 


indian River Bay. 
Litte Assawoman 
Bay. 


Island 


DELAWARE—Continued 


Middle Island ë 

Pea Patch Island 3. 
Reedy Island ® 
Reedy Island group ê 


Subtotal (8) 
FLORIDA 


Captiva Island 5 
Cedar Keys Island group +.. 
Drayton Island °. 


Eemo, Island group 5. 
Fort George Island è... 
Gasparilla Island $ 

Hog Island ê 

Kimball Island *. 

Little Gasparilla Island 5.. 
Liverpool Island group °.. 
Merritt Island group $... 
North Captiva Island §_ 
Perdido Key Island $.. 
Pine Island group §__ 
Sand Key Island $... 
Sanibel Island group °_ 
Santa Rosa Island §____ 
St. Vincent Island & 

Ten Thousand Island group 8... 
Thousands Islands 5 


Subtotal (21) 
GEORGIA 


Blythe Island * 
Cumberland Island § 
Ossabaw Island ¢. 
Sapelo Island §___ 
Skidaway Island 5... 
St. Catherines Island §_ 
St. Simons Island 5.. 
Wassaw Island 3.. 

Wolf Island ¢ 


Subtotal (9) 


HAWAII 


Kahoolawe Island 7 
Lanai Island 7__ 
Niihau Island 7. 
Sand Island 11 e 


Subtotal (4) 


IDAHO 


Baritoe Island * 

Eight-Mile Island °.. 

Kalispell Island °... 

Kellers Island °.. 

Schoffs Island 9____ 

ala Island group ® 

Three Island Crossing group °.. 
Warren Island ° 


Subtotal (8) 
ILLINOIS 


Cambells Istand 8_ 
Challicothe Island 
Davis Island $... 
Diamond Island &_ 
Dillin Island ¢___- 
Eagles Nest Island 
Grand Island ®____ 
Hackley Island & 
Helmbold Island 
Hen 


Hunt Island $... 
Hurricane Island 
Knapps Island 6 
Kuise Island ¢ 

Mud Island ¢___ 
Nilsin island 3.. 
Paddy Island ¢_ 
Piasa Island $.. 
goby Island &_ 

Santa Fe Islan 

Shok Bar Island 
Shucks {sland ¢_ 
Taylor Island ¢__ 
Taylor Island ¢__ 
Twelve Mile Isla 
Two Mile Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped 2 


Footnotes at the end of appendix, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


APPENDIX IV—Continued 
NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC !—Continued 


County 


Sussex 
New Castle... 


Henderson... 
Hancock 
do. 


Jersey.... 
Henderson. 


Acreage? 


10 
315 
6 
52 


800 
1,600 
1, 660 

387 


1,420 
840 
1,000 


30 
200 


31 
475 


49 
210 
120 


Body of water 


Big Ditch River. 
Delaware River. 
Little Bay. 

Delaware River. 


Pine Island Sound. 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Lake George. 

Gulf of Mexico. 


Do. 
Fort George River. 
Gasparilla Sound. 
Charlotte Harbor. 
St. Johns River. 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Peace River. 
Indian River. 
Pine Island Sound 
Gulf of Mexico. 
Pine Island Sound. 
Gulf of Mexico. 


o. p- 
Santa Rosa Sound. 
St. Vincent Sound. 


Gulf of Mexico. 
Banana River. 


Turtle River. 
Ear Ocean. 


Do. 
Doboy Sound. 


Pacific Ocean. 
Do. 


Do. 
Mamala Bay. 


Priest Lake. 
Do. 


Do. 
Snake River. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Pend Oreille Lake. 


Mississippi River. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Illinois River. 
Mississippi River, 
Illinois River. 
eee River. 


Illinois River. 

Mississippi River. 

Illinois River. 

Mississippi River. 
Do. 


Do. 
Illinois River. 
Do. 


Mississippi River, 
Do. 


Do. 
Illinois River. 
Mississippi River. 


Island 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


IOWA 


Big Rush Island ¢ 

Big Soupbone Island © 
Bowman's Island ¢__ 
Caseys Island 5.. 
Cooks Island ¢... 
Delphey island ¢. 
Grape Ísland 8... 
Hamm Island $.. 
Hogback Island 6. 
Horse Island ¢_ 

Huble Island ¢ 

Indian Island 6- 
Jackson Island 6... 


Snyder Island group 
Towhead Island ¢__ 
Trienes Island ¢_____ 
Winnebago Island &__ 
Subtotal (25). 
KANSAS 
Big Island *__. 
Subtotal (1). 
KENTUCKY 
Big Island ¢. 
Brushcreek Island 
French Island No. 1 
French Island No. 2 
Island No. 8 $. 


Low Gap Island $. 
Manchester Island 


Wolf Island ¢. 

Wolf Island Bar ¢__ 

Yellow Bank Island ¢ 
Subtotal (15) 


LOUISIANA 


Casse—Tete Island group $... 


Chandeleur Island group $ 
Grand Island £ 
Grand Isle $... 


Grand Terre island group 5.. 


Isles Derniers group $. 
Timbalier Island group 5 


Subtotal (7) 
MAINE 


Andrews Island group ‘= 
Appledore Island group 13. 
Ash island group +a 

Bailey Island group ¢= 

Bar Island ta 

Bartlett Island group ta. 
Bear Island group °... 

Big island °? 

Big Island group °.. 

Big Island group *_- 

Big Wash Island group ¢*__ 
Birch Island group ° 

Black Cat Island group *__ 
Blue Berry Island group * 
Bois Bubert Island group 4 
Burnt Island group 9____ 
Butter Island group ts. 
Cape Washington Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped? County 


Neosho_...._. 


None 


Washington 
Hancock... 
Washington 
Piscataquis 
Washington 
Kennebec 
wahna 


Penobsest. 
Washington. 
Penobscot 

hancock... 
Washington. 


Acreage 3 


February 14, 1972 


Body of water 


Iroquois River, 
Illinois River. 


Wabash River. 
Do. 


Missouri River. 
sis hi River, 


Missouri River, 
Neosho Rives. 


Beaver Creek, 
Ohio River. 
Do. 


Do. 
Mississippi River. 
Ohio River. 

Lake Cumberland, 
Ohio River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Mississippi River. 
Do. 
Ohio River. 


Gulf of Mexico. 
D 


Atlantic Ocean. 
Do 


Penobscot Bay. 
Casco Bay. 

Pigeon Hill Bay. 
Blue Hill Bay. 
Grand Lake. 
Lobster Lake. 
Sysladobsis Lake. 
Lake Annabessacook. 
Western Bay. 

St. Croix River. 
Grand Falls Lake. 
Endless Lake. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Sysladobsis Lake. 
East Penobscot Bay. 
Little Machias Bay. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


APPENDIX IV—Continued 
NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC ‘Continued 


February 14, 1972 


Percent 
devel- 


Percent 
devel- 


Island 


MAINE—Continued 


Clark Island group ¢*____ 
Cranberry Island group 
Cranberry Island group °. 
Cross Island group ta 

Cunliffe island group * 

Curtis Island #*___.______ 
Cushing Island 4a_____- 
Damariscove Island group +: 
Dayton Island group * 

Deer Island group ts... 

Doyle Island group ts.. 

Drisko Island group ta. 

Dunn Island group 4s__ 

Dutch Island group * 

Dyer Island group ts. 

Falls Island group 4s_ 

Farm Island * 

Farm Island group °. 

Flint Island group 1s... 

Foster Island group #*_ 

Frye Island group * 
Georgetown Island group ts. 
Gooseberry Island group 4s. 
Great Diamond Island group ts.. 
Great Wass Island group 4__.. 
Green Island group ts. 

Griswold Island group ° 
Halfmoon Island group (eases 
Halifax Island group +» 
Hallowall Island group ts. 
Hastings Island group * 

Head Harbor Island group 4a... 
Holbrook Island group ts. 
Horseshoe Island group *_ 


Hoyt Island group ° 
lronpound Island group +a. 
Isle Au Haut group ta... 
Islesboro Island group #2. 
Jewell island group #5. 
Kittery Island *.......-- 
es e Green Island group al. 
yford Island group *_ 
tithe islands $s 
Little Chebeague Island 4 
Long Island ta 
Long Island group * 
Long Island group ta. 
Long Island group ts. 
Marks Island group ® 
Masters Island group °_ 
Matinicus Island group 
Metinic Island group 43__ 


Monroe Island group is. 
Moose Island ° 

Moshier Island group +a 
Mosquito Island group ta. 
Norton Island group ts. 
Norton Island group ta. 
Norris Island group *__ 
Olamon Island group °. 
Orrs Island group ts... 
Peaks Island group ta.. 
Petit Manan Island group 
Pilisbur 

Pond Ista 

Prune Island group ts.. 
Rackiiff Island group 4a 
Richmond Island #a____ 
Rogue {stand group ta. 
Rutherford Island group #*____ 
Sabasodegon Island group #2... 
Sally Island group ta. 

Salt Island group +a... 
Seguin Island group #=_ 
Sheep Island += z 
Southport Island group ia 
Sprucehead Island group +s 
Stevens Island group *____ 
Sturdivant Island is.. 
Swan Island group ts.. 
Swans Island group 4a 
Toothaker Island group ta 


Treat Island group 4» 

Trott Island group t*a. 
Vinathaven Island group ta. 
Westport Island group ‘=. 
Whaleboat Island group 4 
White Island group °... 
Wood Island group is.. 
Wood Island group is 


Subtotal (109) 


MARYLAND 


Adam Island ¢ 

Ayer Island group ta. 

Barren Island 4». 

Big Island group ® 
Bloodsworth Island group ¢__ 


1 
None 
1 
None 
None 


Footnotes at the end of appendix. 


oped? County 


N ENR 
“Piscataquis --- x 
do. 


EA Are S 
Washington... 
Cumberland.. 


Piscataquis. 
Washington 
Cumberland 


Guerin. 
Washington.. 


Androscoggin- 
Penobscot. . 
Conran 


Washington. 
Piscataquis - 
Washington. 


Cumberland.. 
Washington. 
Lincoln... 
Cumberland. 
ee: 


Sagadahoc. 
Washington 


Kennebec. _ 
Hancock... 


Dorchester. 
Worcester.. 
Dorcheste 
Somerset 
Dorchester 


Acreage? Body of water 


Atlantic Ocean. 


0. 
Mattamiscontis Lake. 


Atlantic Ocean. 
Allagash River. 


West Penobscot Bay. 


Casco Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Nicatous Lake. 
East Penobscot Bay. 
Wohoa Bay. 
Western Bay. 
Englishman Bay. 
South Branch Lake. 
Narraguagus Bay. 
Straight. 
Moosehead Lake. 
Eagle Lake. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Narraguagus Bay. 
Sebago Lake. 
Kennebec River. 
Casco Bay. 
Do. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Casco Bay. 
Androscoggin River. 
Grand Lake. 
Englishman Bay. 
Dennys Bay. 
Androscoggin River. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Penobscot Bay. 
Cobbosseecontee 
Lake. 
Great Pond. 
Frenchman Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Penobscot Bay. 
Casco Bay. 
Upper Hot Brook. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Seboies Lake. 
Machias Bay. 
Casco Bay. 
Blue Hill Bay. 
Baskahegan Lake. 
Cobscook Bay. 
Casco Bay. 
Grand Lake. 
Meddybemps Lake. 
Agane Ocean. 
0. 


Do. 
West Penobscot Bay. 


West River. 

Casco Bay. 

Atlantic Ocean, 
Pleasant Bay. 
Western Bay. 
Androscoggin Lake. 
Penobscot Bay. 
Bie Bay. 


0. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Eagle Lake. 

Atlantic Ocean. 


Third Machias Lake. 


Atlantic Ocean. 

Do. 
Englishman Bay. 
Damariscotta River. 
Casco Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Machias Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Dyer Bay. 

Atlantic Ocean, 


0. 
Androscoggin River. 
Casco Bay. 
Kennebec River. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Mooselookmeguntic 

Lake. 
Cobscook Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Penobscot Bay. 
Back River. 
Casco Bay. 
Big Lake. 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Do. 


Chesapeake Bay. 
Ayer Creek. 

Chesapeake Bay. 
Pocomoke Sound. 
Chesapeake Bay. 


Island 


MARYLAND—Continued 


Byrnes Island group °. 
Chase Island ¢__ 
Cherry Istand ta... 
Deal Island grou N 
Devil Island group ¢___ 
Dickerson Island ê 
Dunnock Island group ¢ 


_ 
Eastern Neck Island ʻa 
Garrett Island ® 


Hambleton Island #a__ 

Harpers Island group Ora 
Harrison Island group * 
Heaters Island group ° 

Holland Island ¢ 

Jackson Istand group ¢ 

Jericho Island group € 

Kent Island group ts 

Lower Hooper Istand 4a 

Mason Island group % 

Meekins Neck group ¢ 

Middle Hooper Island group ts. 
Mills Island group 4 

Northeast Island ô 

Point Lookout Island group +a.. 
Pone Island group ® 

Pooles Island ta... 

Poplar Island group 

Ragged Island group ‘a 


Reedy Island group è 
Roberts Island group °? 
Seiden Island group ° 
Smith Island group ® 
Shelldrake Island ¢____ 
Shepherds Island group %_.___ 
Sherwin Island group ® 
South Hammocks Island 
group.® 
South Marsh Island group ¢__ 
Spesutie Island group t= 
Spring Island group ® 
St. Catherine Island group ts... 
St. George Island ta 
Sugarloaf Island 6. ___ 
Taylors Island group 49__ 
Tilghman Island cg sae ia 
Tizzard Island group ĉ.. 
Upper Hooper Island ta.. 
atkins Island group ° 
Wroten Island #*_____ 
Wye Island 49____ 


Subtotal (55)_.-...-.---. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Big Ram Island group ¢.._._.- 


Brant Island group +3 
Calf Island group 11t.. 
Cape Ann Island 4" 


Chappaquiddick Istand7_____ 
Elizabeth Island group 44__ 
Hog Island group 4*___ 
Hopkins Island group ® 
Jules Island group ¢___ 
Kidds Island ?_____- 
Kimball Island & 
Lieutenant Island group 
Long Island groupis... 
Marblehead Neck Island 
roup.4s 
Martha's Vineyard? 
Muskeget Island 7__ 
Nantucket Island 7.. 
Narrows Island grou > 
Noman’s Land Island7.. 
Pearce Island group ¢_ 
Peddocks Island 49_ 
Pine Island group ti 
Plum Island # 
uincy Bay Island group 4 

awson Island group °.. 
Roger Island po = 
Sanford Flat Island group® 
Strong Island group Lae 
Thacher Island group 4*_ 
Thompson Island group ia. 
Tuekemaee Island? 

ket Island group 4s. 

wee Island is. 
Weymouth- -Hingham Island 

group. 
Winter Island t 
Woodbridge Island group ¢ 


Subtotal (35). 


oped ? 


Do EEUU ITEE 


County Acreage 3 


Talbot... 
Dorchester 


Montgomery... 
Frederick... = 
Dorchester... 


Dorchester 
Montgomery 
Dorchester. .....-- 


St. Marys___. 
Dorchester... 


Montgomery 
Somerset. 


Washington 


Montgomery 
Worcester. ____._- 


Bristol 
Plymouth... .--- 
Suffolk. 92 
11, 730 
3,570 
268 


Body of water 


Potomac River. 
Chester River. 
Choptank River. 
Tangier Sound. 
Assawoman Bay. 
Choptank River. 
Dunonock Island. 
Creek. 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Susquehanna River, 
Magothy River. 
Broad Creek. 
Blackwater River. 
Potomac River. 

Do. 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Annemessex River. 
Manokin River. 
ae Bay. 


Potomac River. 
mar Bay. 


0. 

Chincoteague Bay. 

i nnie Bay. 
o. 


Do. 

Do. 
Eastern Bay. 
Little Choptank 

River. 

Assawoman Bay. 
Susquehanna River, 
Potomac River. 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Chincoteague Bay. 
Potomac River. 


Do. 
Assawoman Bay. 


Tangier Sound. 
sass tego Bay. 


Potomac River. 
St Marys River. 
Blackwater River. 
— Bay. 


Johnson Bay. 
Chesapeake Bay. 
Potomac River. 
Honga River. 
Wye Narrows. 


Westport River— 
East Branch, 
Buzzards Bay. 
Massachusetts Bay 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Ipswich Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Buzzards Bay. 
Essex Bay. 
Nauset oy 
Cape Cod Ba 
Connecticut River. 
Merrimack River. 
Wellfleet Harbor. 
Buzzards Bay. 
Massachusetts Bay. 


Atlantic Ocean. 
Do. 


Do. 
Massachusetts Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Annisquam River. 
Hull Bay. 

Sudbury. Reservoir. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Boston Harbor. 
Connecticut River. 
Plum Island River. 
Westport River. 
Pleasant Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Dorchester Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Buzzards Bay. 


Do. 
Hull Bay, 
Massachusetts Bay. 
Plum Island River. 


Percent 
devel- 


Island oped 2 


Body of water 


MICHIGAN 


Andrews Island tè 
Apple Island ® 
Arnold Island tb. 


Au Train Island tè 

Bald Island «> 

Beaver Island 1° 

Beavertail Point Island tt... 
Bellevue Island tè 

Big La Salle Island 4b 

Big St. Martin Island 4è. 

Big Trout Island 4. 

Birch Island #> 


Boulan: 
Brown Island °... 
Burnt Island 4 


Charity Island 4 
Cherry Island #>__ 2... 


Corvell Island tò. 
Crooked Island tè. 
Duck Island #>__ 
Duck Island !°__ __ 
Espanore Island 4» 
Flat Island *. 

Fox Island *_ 
Garden Island 


Government Island tb. 
Grand Island *___ 
Grand Island 4è 
Grape Island #b_ 
Gravel Island tb. 
Green Island °_ 

Gull Island 19. 

Gull Istand 4». 

Gull Island 4> 

Harbor Island $b.. 


Hill Island 1b. 

Hog Island 10... 

Island No, 8 4>_ 

Island No. 12 ¢_ 

James Island #b___ 

La Pointe Island 4>___. 
Lighthouse Island 4b__ 
Lime Island >... .___. 
Little Charity Island 4>__ 
Little Gull Island # 
Little La Salle Island 4>_____ 
Little Lime Island 

Little Presque Island t4... 
Little St. Martin Island 4>__ 
Little Summer Island 4b _ 
Long Island ° 

Long Island 4>_ 

Long Island #>___ 

Long Island 4>___ 

Love Island 4b. ..... 
Mackinac Island 4>_ 
Macomb Island ¢b__ 
Manitou Island tb.. 
Maple Island 4>____ 
Marion Island tb... 
Marquette Island 4> 
Meade Island tb... 
Middle Island tb.. 
Neebish Island 4>___ 
North Fox Island 19. 
North Island 4>____. 
North Manitou Island 10. 
Odiem Istand * 

Patridge Island tb.. 
Peck Island tè... 

Pipe Island 4>__ 

Rains Island 1b. 

Ramsey Island tb. 
Rocky Island *. 

Rogg Island 4>___ 

Round Island ©. 

Rover Island «> 

Rutland Island 15. 
Saltonstall Island 4. 
Shelter Island #>__ 
Snake Island 4>___- 
South Fox Island 19. 
South Island #____._ 
South Manitou Island 10. 
Squaw Island !°. 

St. Helena Island 4b. 

St. Martin Island +è. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


APPENDIX IV—Continued 
NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 1\—Continued 


County 


Chippewa 
Oakland.. 
Chippewa. 


Charlevoix. 


Saginaw.. 
Charlevoix 


Chippewa 
Grand Traverse... 


Footnotes appear at the end of this appendix. 


Acreage ? 


Potagannissing Bay. 
Orchard Lake. 

Lake Huron. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Superior. 
feng aan Bay. 
Lake Michigan. 
Lake Huron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Des. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Laka Paron. 

0. 


Do. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Grand Lake. 
eer Bay. 

0. 


Do. 

Do. 
Detroit River. 
Lake Huron. 
Detroit River. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Huron. 

Do. 
Whitney Bay. 
Lake George. 
Lake Huron, 
Lake Michigamme. 
Long Lake. 
Lake Michigan. 
Lake Huron. 
Lake Michigamme. 
Lake Huron 


3 Grand Lake. 


O Grand Traverse Bay. 


Lake Superior 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Huron. 
Saginaw River. 
Lake Michigan. 
Potagannissing Bay. 

Lake Michigan. 

ie ebb Bay. 


Munuscong Lake. 

Lake Huron. 

Lake Michigan. 

Lake Huron. 

Grand River. 

a E Bay. 
0 


Lake Superior. 
Munuscong Lake. 
Lake Huron. 

Lake Michigan. 
Lake Huron. 
Munuscong Lake. 
Lake Superior. 

Lake Huron. 

Lake Michigan. 
Long Lake. 

Lake Huron. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Huron. 
Munuscong Lake. 
Lake Huron. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Superior. 
Potagannissing Bay. 


Lake Huron. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lake Nicolet. 
Lake Michigan. 
Saginaw Bay. 
Lake Michigan. 
North Maumee Bay. 
Lake Superior. 
— Bay. 


Munuscong Lake. 
Lake Michigamme. 
Lake Michigan. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Huron. 


Potaganaissing Bay. 


rag Huron. 
Big Bay De Noc. 
ake Michigan. 
Long Lake. 
Lake Michigan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Island 


MICHIGAN—Continued 


Stony Island tb. 
Stricklands Point Island #> 
Strongs Island #>__ 
Sturgeon Bar Island 
St. Vitals Island 4>__ 
Sugar Island *_ 

Sugar Island +t 

Sugar Island 4>__ 
Summer Island ¢ 
Sweets Point Island tb. 
Thunder Bay Island 4>_ 
Traverse Island tb.. 
Trout Island 10. 

Whiske 

Wilson 


Bear Island *___ 

Beaver Island #__._...._____. 
Blueberry Island *_ 

Brownell Island *__ 


Comet Island 9. .___- 
Cramer Island °.. 
Dollar Island ? 

Drury Island &___ 

Hall Island +. 
Honeymoon Island ° 
latch Island & 

Indian Island ° 

Knotts Island °. 

Last Girl Island °.. 
Lock Island ° 

Long Island ° 

Lower Grey Cloud Island ® 
Matson Island ° 


Pine Island ¢_____ 

Bear Island 9___ 

Beaver Island #_ 

Big Island * 

Big Star Island * 

Elmwood Island 9__ 

Fort St. Charles 
Island 

Garden Island * 

Gary Island ¢. 

Goat Island * 

Grand Portage Island 

Half Do 

Indian 

Loon Isl 


Pelican Island 
Pike Island * 
Pipe Island *. 


Susie Island group 

Pine Island °... 

Ripple Island *__ 

Sioux Pine Island * 

Snellman Island +. 

Spider Island *__ 

Sumpter Island * 

Three Island * -a 
Upper Grey Cloud Island ¢è_._. 


Subtotal (54). 
MISSISSIPPI 


Cat Island § 

Deer Island 5. 

Horn Island $... 

Petit Bois Island 5_ 

Round Island 5__ 

Ship Island $.. nanea 


Subtotal (6). 
MISSOURI 


Cora Island è. 
Cuivre Island ¢ 
Dresser Island 
Fabius Island © 
Fox Island ¢__ 
Howell istand 
Orton Island * 


February 14, 1972 


Percent 
devel- 
oped? County 


Acreage 3 


None Huron__......_-- 


30 Chippewa 
None Mackinac 
None Wayne. 
None Delta.. 


None Washington 
None St. Louis. 
None ____. 

None ____. 

None _____ 

None Cass 

1-25 Lake_..___ 
None Koochichin_ 
1-25 Beltrami. 
None 


1-25 Murray 
1-25 s 
None 


None 


None Ramsey 
None 


T. Harrison 


1-25 Jackson. _ 
o do 


None St. Charles........ 
Li 


1 


None St. Charles- 


None Marion. 


Cass 
1-25 ey of the Woods. 


252 
1,626 
166 


Body of water 


Saginaw Bay. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lake Huron. 
Detroit River. 
Big Bay De Noc. 
Detroit River. 
Lake Nicolet. 
Lake Huron. 
Lake Michigan. 
Munuscong Lake. 
Lake Huron. 
Keweenaw Bay. 
Lake Michigan. 


Do. 
Potagannissing Bay. 
Lae FEAT: 

o. 


Lake Vermillion 

Crane Lake 

Bear Island Lake 

Mississippi River 

Ramos Lake 
0. 


Do, 
Lake Vermillion 
Trout Lake 
Burntside Lake 
fone acy River 
— e Lake 


Mississippi River 

Crane Lake 

Vermillion Lake 

Burntside Lake 
Do. 

_ Do. 
Mississippi River. 
Lake Vermillion. 
sia mp Lake, 

0. 


Do. 
Leech Lake. 
Lake Superior, 
Nett Lake. 
Cass Lake. 
Island Lake, 
Lake of the Woods. 


Do. 
Basswood Lake. 
Lake Belle Taine. 
Lake Superior. 
oo Lake. 


Lake Shetek. 


Lake of the Woods. 
Leech Lake, 
Mississippi River. 
Leech Lake. 

St. Croix River, 
Lake Superior. 
Lake Vermillion. 
Burntside Lake. 
Trout Lake. 
Burntside Lake. 
Lake Vermillion, 
Burntside Lake. 
Iron Lake. 
Mississippi River. 


Mississippi Sound. 
Do. 


Missouri River. 
Mississippi River. 
Do. 
Do. 
Missouri River. 


0. 
Mississippi River. 


February 14, 1972 


Island 


Acreage? Body of water 


MISSOURI—Continued 


Stillman Island ê 
Turkey Island $. 


Subtotal (9) 
MONTANA 


Bird Island * 

Bull island °.. 
Cedar Island *®. 
Cemetery Island 1 


Council Island *_ __ 
Cow Island group ° 
Cromwell Island ° 


Hole-in-the-Wail Island group *. 
Holmes Council Island group *_- 


Iron City Island group * 
Little Bull Island group 4 
Melita Island *_._.__._. 
Norris Island group £ 
Pablo Island group ’. 
Shelter Island * 
Sturgeon Island group ?. 
Wild Horse Island ? 

Wolf Island * 


Subtotal (18) 
NEBRASKA 


Platte River Island group °. 


Subtotal (1). 
NEVADA (None) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barndoor Island group ° 
Beach Island group *._. 
Bear Island * 

Bear Island group *. 

Big Island * 

Big Island %_ 

Big Island group 

Black Cat Island group i 
Black Island °. 

Browns Island group ® 
Burnap’s Island °? 
Chapman Island group ® 
Chase Island ® 


Evans Island ° 

Gleason Island * 

Governors Island group ® 
Governors Island * 

Hart Island ° 

Hinman Island group * 

Howard Island group °? 
Hubbard group ° 

Isles of Shoals group $... 
Jarvis Island * 

Johnston Island *. 

Jose Island group * 

Kelly Island ® 

Ledge Island ®_____- ede 
Log Cabin Island group * F 

Long Island * 

Loon Island ?._.....- 

Mark Island group *. 

Mayhew Island ° 

Moat Island °... é 
New Castle Island group #___- 
Rattlesnake Island group °. 
Spring Island group *__. - 
Squam Lake Island group °__._ 
Stebbin Island °... was 
Stamp Act Island group ? 
Stevens Island group °’. 
Stonedam Island group ® 
Sumner Island group 9____-._- 
Wentworth Island ° 


NEW JERSEY 


Artificial Island group ¢ 

Bonnet Island group ™ 
Brigantine Island $ 

Bulls Island * 

Chester Island *__...........- 
Clam Island group®____..__-. 
Conklin Island group £ 

Devils Island group *¢. 


Percent 


devel- 
oped 2 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


APPENDIX IV—Continued 
NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 1—Continued 


County 


Ñ 


Colfax, Dodge, 


Butler, Cass, 


Douglass, 
Saunders, 


Strafford... 
Merrimack. 
Belknap.. 
Carroll. 


Sullivan.. 
Cheshire... 


Rockingham. : 
Belknap.. 
Sullivan. 


Sullivan... 


Rockingham 
Sullivan 


Sullivan. 
Rockingham. 
Carroll... 


Footnotes appear at the end of this appendix, 


Mississippi River. 
Do. 


Flathead Lake. 
Do. 

Do. 
Canyon Ferry 
poundment. 
Missouri River. 

Do. 
Flathead Lake. 
Missouri River. 
Missouri River. 


0. 
Flathead Lake. 

_ Do. 
Missouri River. 


o. 

Flathead Lake. 
Missouri River. 
Flathead Lake. 
Missouri River. 


Platte River. 


Lake Winnipesaukee. 


Bow Lake. 
Suncook River. 


Lake Winnipesaukee. 


Silver Lake. 
Lovell Lake. 
Umbagog Lake. 


Lake Winnipesaukee. 


Moultonboro Bay. 
Massabesic Lake. 
Connecticut River. 
Lake Waukewan. 

Connecticut River. 


Do. 
Androscoggin River. 
Connecticut River. 
island Pond. 


Lake Winnipesaukee. 


Connecticut River. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Altantic Ocean. 
Connecticut River. 

Do. 
Moultonboro Bay. 
Pemigewasset Lake. 
Connecticut River. 
Pawtuckaway Pond. 
Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Leavitt Bay. 
Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Newfound Lake. 
Lamprey River. 
Portsmouth Harbor. 
Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Green's Basin Lake. 
Squam Lake. 
Connecticut River. 
Lake Wentworth. 
Connecticut River. 
Meredith Bay 
Pemigewasset River. 
Androscoggin River. 
Lake Winnipesaukee. 


Delaware River. 
Manahawkin Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Delaware River. 


0. 

Barnegat Bay. 
Do. 

Ludiam Bay. 


Island 


NEW JERSEY—Continued 


Devils Wedge Island group § 
Dildine Island group ° 

Eagle Island 9 

Ellis Island + 


Fortescue Neck Island group è. 
Fowler Island group ¢ 
Glassy Sound Island group 5... 
Great Island group ê 
Guli stand group $... 
Gull Island group $... 
Gunning Island group 5.. 
Ham Island group ® 
Herring Island è.. 
Hickory Island group b 
Hog Island group 4 
Mashipacong Island group 
Monds Island &.. 
Money Island group ê 
Mormandie Island group 8. 
Ocean City Island > 
Osborn Island °. 
Pine Island Meadow 
Pine Island group *___ 
Raccoon Creek group t.. 
Rainbow island group _ 
Rotary island è 
Sedge Island group *. 
Seven Island group *__ 
Story Island group $.. 
Thorofare Island group 
Tocks Island group %____ 
Treasure Island group’. 
wpe Island group 5.. 

ak Fish Island group ê- 
Wildwood Island group * 


Subtotal (43). 
NEW MEXICO (None) 
NEW YORK 


Barnhart Island group * 
Beacon Island group * 
Big Island group %__ 
Big Island group *__ 
Big Island group *.. 
Bonsted Island grou’ 
Bowman Island group 9. 
Campbell Island group © 
Cedar Island group °__ 
eet Is and * 
Croil Island group * 
Delano Island group *_ 
Dunham Island group *. 
East Bar Island group tè. 
Esopus Island %_____ 
Fire island * 
Fishers Island group t 
Fox Island group 4>___ 
Galop Is'and group _. 
Gardiners ‘sland group ¢ 
Glosky ‘sland *. 
Governors Island 
Grand Island *___ 
Great Island °... 
Green Island group 
Green island *_._. 
Griffin Island * 
Grindstone Island group * 
Gumaer Island * 
Hen Island group 
Hiawatha Island *__ 
Hoopers Valley Island * 
Long Sault Island group 
Magdelan island group °. 
Maloney Island * 
Maple Bend Island gro 
Middleground Flats Island 
group ® 
Moose Island group ? 
Newark Island group * 
Ogden Island * 
Peobles Island group °.. 
Pepper Island group *_ 
Pollepel Island group % 
Poors Island group °__ 
Quack Island group a= 
Rattlesnake Island group 
Robins Island % 
Rogers Island 9 
Schuyler Island ¢____ 
Sedge Island group *__ 
Simmons Island group ® 
Sols Island group * 
Squaw Island group ° 
Stockport Island group ® 
Stoney Island group tè 
Thompson Island * 
Valcour Island group ®_______- 


Percent 


devel- 


oped? County 


Hunterdon... 
Hudson___....._. 


Salem... 
Monmouth 
Cape May. 
Monmouth 


Gloucester. = 
Cape oe es 
Mercer.. 


Hunterdon. 
Cape May. 
Atlantic... 
Cape May. 


Oswego... 
St. Lawrence. 
Rensselaer... 


Westchester. 
Franklin 
SaR 5 


Uls.er__ 
Westchester. 


Onondaga... 
Washington.. 
Greene______ 


Rensselaer.. 
Montgomery. 
Dutchess __ 


Saratoga.. 
Clinton. 


Acreage? Body of water 


Turtle Gut Bay. 
Delaware River. 


Do. 
Upper New York 

ay. 
Delaware Bay. 
Maurice River. 
Richardson Sound, 
Egg Harbor. 
Jenkins Sound. 
Townsend Sound. 
Shrewsbury River. 
Little Egg Harbor. 
Metedeconk River. 
Salem River. 
Mullica River. 
Delaware River. 

Do. 


Do. 
Navesink River. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Manasquan River. 
Salem River, 
Delaware Bay. 
Raccoon Creek. 
Great Egg Harbor. 
Delaware River. 
ileo m Bay. 
Great } 
Little Egg Harbor. 
Jarvis Sound. 
Delaware River, 


o. 
Stites Sound. 
Reeds Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


St. Lawrence River. 
eS Reservoir. 
Oswego Rive 

Seneca River. 

Raque te Lake. 
Oswego River. 
Black Lake. 

Hudson River 
Chippewa Bay. 
Delaware River, 

St. Lawrence River. 
Black River. 

Oneida Lake. 
Nissequoque River, 
Hudson River. 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Great Peconic Bay 
Lake Ontario. 

St. Lawrence River, 
Block Island Sound. 
Oneida River. 
Upper New York Bay. 
Niagara River. 
Kensico Reservoir. 
Upper Saranac Lake. 
Hudson River 


Do. 
St. Lawrence River. 
Rondont Creek. 
Mamaroneck Harbor. 
ees River. 


St. Lawrence River. 
Hudson River. 
Seneca River. 
Lake Champlain 
Hudson River. 


Lake Placid. 
Sodus Bay. 
St. Lawrence River. 
Hudson River. 
Mohawk River, 
Hudson River. 
Black River. 
Hudson River. 
Do. 
Great Peconic Bay . 
Hudson River. 
Lake Champlain. 
Shinnecock Bay, 
Hudson River. 
Raquette River. 
Niagara River, 
Hudson River. 
1,422 Lake Ontario. 
50 Hudson River. 
1,024 Lake Champlain. 


Eprex 
devel- 
Island oped? County 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Walterjisiand *. 
Wellesley Island group °... 


Onondaga 
Jefferson_ 


WilsonzHill Island group %_ 
Subtotal (60) 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Battery Island 5... 
Bogue Banks Island $. 
Marshy Island group ® 
Smith Island group 5 
Striking Island 3.. 


Subtotal (5)--- 
NORTH DAKOTA (None) 
OHIO 


Johnson Island 4è. 
Kelleys Island ¢> 

Middle Bass Island 4___ 
Mouse Island 4è 

North Bass Island 4è.. 
Rattlesnake Island #>__ 
South Bass Island tb.. 
Squaw Island «> 

Starve Island 4.. 

Turtle Island 4b 


Subtotal (10) 
OKLAHOMA (None) 
OREGON 


do 
“Sandusky_ 
Ottawa... 
Sandusky. 


Cathlament Bay Island group 8. 
Goose Island ¢ 

Government Island 

Grassy Island £ 

Green Island group ê 

Johnson Island grou 

Karlson Island group ê. 


Deschutes. 
Clatsop... 


Marsh Island group 6. 
Miller Sands Island gro 
Minaker Island enop: Vas 
Mott Island 

Myrtle Islan 

Pearcy Island DE 
Quinin Island group 8.. 
Russian Island group © 
Sauvie Island group 9 
Seal Island group ee 
Svenson Island group ©. 
Tronson island group *_- 
Woody Island € 


Subtotal. (24) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Crawford 
Juniata 


Ackerman Island ua. 


Bell Island * 
Blood Island group *.. 
Clark Island group 1a 5 Crawford. 


Grafts Island group *___...__-- 
Dodd Island group ° 

Duncan Island group * 
Georgetown Island ® 

Gould Island * 


Great Island ° 


Harris Island group * 

Hawns Bridge Island * 

Hendrick Island ® 

Hoge Island group ° 

Keifer Island ® 

Lagrange Island ® 

Little Island group ° Luzerne.. 
McClokey Island Clinton 


Mead Island group °. 
Montgomery Istand group °... 
waay Island group * 
Nicholson Island group ® 
Phillis Island ® 

Prahis Island group ° 

Richard Island & 

Ross Island ° 

Scovell Island * 

Shawnee tsland group * 


Footnotes appear at the end of this appendix. 


Northunberland_ 
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APPENDIX IV—Continued 
NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC \—Continued 


Acreage 3 Body of water 


14 
8,075 


Oswego River. 
St. Lawrence River. 


Long Bay. 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Do. 


Do. 
Dutchman Creek, 


Lake Erie, 
Do. 


Umpqua River, 
Siltcoos Lake. 


20 Columbia River. 


0. 
Snake River. 
Columbia River. 
Deschutes River. 
Colana River. 


Do. 
Do. 


28 Umpqua River. 


= River. 


Pymatuning 
Reservoir. 

Juniata River. 

Susquehanna River. 

Pymatuning 
Reservoir. __ 

Suspoenenas River. 

0. 


Do. 
Ohio River. 
Susquenhanna 
River. 
West Branch. 
Susquehanna River. 


Susquehanna River, 


Juniata River. 
Delaware River. 
Allegheny River. 
Delaware River. 
—, River, 


W. Baich Susque- 
hanna River. 
Allegheny River. 
Susquehanna River. 
Delaware River. 
Senay River. 
Ohio River. 
Delaware River. 
Susquehanna River. 
Allegheny River. 
Susquehanna River. 
Delaware River. 


Percent 
devel- 
Island oped? County 


PENNSYLVAN! A—Continued 


Urey Island group * 
Weise Island *____ 
Wharf Island group 
Whitherup Island °.. 


Subtotal (32)_........ 
RHODE ISLAND 


Bills Island group ta 

Block Island 7... 

Conanicut Isla 

Dutch Island ¢ 

Dyer Island ta. 

Goat Island ts 
Gooseberry Isl; 

Gould Island ‘ 


Hope Island #a__ = 

Narragansett Bay Island 
group 4s, 

Page Island group °.. 

Patience Island ta. 

Phillips Island *... 

Prudence Island 

Ram Island ts. 

Rose Island ta. 

Sandy Point Island 


Ward Island group 5 
Subtotal (19) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bay Point Island * 
Bull Island Ue___ 
Capers Island $.. 
Capers Island $.. 
Cedar Island 5... 
Daufuskie Island 5. 
Debidue Island * 
Dewees Island 5. 
Edisto Island $.. 
fips Island è.. 

Hunting Island 5.. 
Kiawah Island $ 
Morgan Island § 
Morris Island § Charleston. 
Georgetown. 
Ciarendon. 
Raccoon Island group °. Charleston. 
Seabrook Island §__........... 


Subtotal (18) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Gills Island °? 
Kite Island ® 
La Framboise Island *_.......- 


Subtotal (3). 
TENNESSEE 


City Island *. 

Diamond Island 

Long Island 

Loos Hatche Bar Island * 
Presidents Island 9 
Treasure Island °.. 
Williams Island °. 


Subtotal (8). 
TEXAS 
Galveston Island § 
Matagorda Island §____ 
Matagorda Peninsula North 
Matagorda Peninsual South 
Mustang Island § 


San Luis Follets Island 5. 
St. Joseph Island 5. 


Subtotal (7) 
UTAH 
Antelope Island ° 
Subtotal (1). 
VERMONT 
Burton Island group * 
isle De Motte °. 


Metcalfe Island group © 
North Hero Island °. 


Hughes_.......-.. 


February 14, 1972 


Acreage? Body of water 


49 Susquehanna River. 
90 Do. 


514 Do. 
10 Allegheny River. 


37 Quonochontaug Pond. 
6,504 Atlantic Ocean. 
6, 5 a Bay. 


30 Do. 

35 Newport Harbor. 
25 Point Judith Pond. 
60 Narragansett Bay. 
182 Do. 

75 Do. 

36 Do. 


14 Pascoag Reservoir. 
200 Narragansett Bay. 
10 Yawgoog Pond. 
3, 627 Soe wit Bay. 
35 Point Judith Pond. 
17 Narragansett Bay. 
50 Little Narragansett 


Bay. 
65 Ninigret Pond. 


1,800 Atlantic Ocean, 

3, 500 May River. 
200 Atlantic Ocean, 
200 Do. 

3, 500 

5, 882 

, 400 


a 


3, $00 Story River. 
3, 000 sare Ocean. 


2,000 Coosaw River. 
b 200 oaie Ocean. 


000 
350 Lake Marion. 
2,500 South Edisto River. 


1,800 Atlantic Ocean. 


10 Enemy Swim Lake. 
101 Big Stone Lake. 


688 Lake Sharpe. 


3,500 Mississippi River. 
2, 500 Do. 

162 Tennessee River. 
1,500 Boone Reservoir. 
500 Mississippi River. 
6, 500 Do. 

400 Do. 

459 Tennessee River. 


920 Lake Champlain. 
672 Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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APPENDIX IV—Continued 
NAMED ISLANDS WITH STATE, REGIONAL, OR NATIONAL RECREATION POTENTIAL UNAVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 1—Continued 


Percent 
devel- 
Island oped? County Acreage? Body of water 


VERMONT—Continued 


5 Lake Bomoseen. 
Lake Champlain. 


VIRGINIA 


Burwell Island °. 

Cedar Island group & Accomack-.. 
Fisherman's Island group 5. Northampton. 
Fleets Island °. Lancaster.. 
Goodwin Island group ° 

Hog Island ë 

Parramore Island group 5. Accomac! 
Wallops Island § 


Subtotal (8). 
WASHINGTON 


Allan Island 4 i 3 Barrows Bay. 
Anderson Island +. i Puget Sound. 
Blakely Island 4... se Rosario Strait. 
Camano Island ¢ Puget Sound. 
Cypress Island 4 j Rosario Strait. 
Decatur Isiand t... Do. 
Driscoll Island group 0 Okanogan River. 
Eliza Island 4_____._. Bellingham Bay. 
Fidalgo Island +. Rosario Strait. 
Fox Island 4____ i me 3,364 Puget Sound. 
Guemes Island 4 i Bellingham. 
Hartstene Isiand i. Puget Sound. 
Herron Island + i 312 Case Inlet. 
Indian Isind 4 5 Kilisut Harbor. 
Lopez Island 4.. Rosario Strait. 
Lower Columbia River Wahkiakum, 4,960 Lower Columbia 

group * Clark, Ska- River. 

mania, Cowlitz s 

Marrowstone Island 4. Pamen Inlet. 
Orcas Island 4 --- 36,480 Rosario Strait. 
Patos Island group i Strait of Georgia. 
Portage Island 4... Bellingham Bay. 
ee Island Group °. Columbia River. 
Saddlebag Island 4... sin Padilla Bay. 
San Juan Island4 20 Haro Strait. 
Satellite Island 4 2 o. 
Shaw Island 4. __- 0 San Juan Channel. 
Skagit Island group * i apt River. 
Squaxin Island +.. 1,480 Peale Passage. 
Stuart Island 4... 1,843 Haro Strait, 
Sucias Isind group +. 712 Strait of Georgia. 
Vashon Island 4__ 0 Ki Puget Sound. 
Waldron Island 4.. z 2,904 Haro Strait. 
Whidbey Island + Puget Sound. 


Subtotal (32).....------- 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Buckley Island °. Ohio River, 
Subtotal (1). 
WISCONSIN 


Allen Island group ê 80 Wisconsin River, 
Basswood Island tb Lake Superior, 
Bear Island t.. Do. 

Big Island 9___- St. Croix River. 
Blackhawk Island $.. Wisconsin River. 
Brushwood Island ¢- s Fox Lake. | 

Cat Island tè. F Lake Superior. 
Chambers Island 4>_ 2 2 = Green Bay. 
‘Champaign Island *. mM 12 Lake Namakagon. 
Coumbe sland 6.. = Wisconsin River. 
Detroit Island 4b__ h D = 680 Green Bay, 
Devils Island 4b___ t Lake Superior. 
Feather Island è © Wisconsin River. 
Goose Island ¢_. Mississippi River. 
Hacklin Island 8. ‘ Wisconsin River. 
Harris Island 8.. š 80 Do. | 
Hermit Island «> p Lake Superior, 
Hunter Island £... e 50 Mississippi River. 
Tronwood Island 4 = Lake Superior. 
Krolls Island ¢_._- Wisconsin River. 


o 
o 


Shenandoah River. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Do. 
Chesapeake Bay. 
York River. 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 


3388888 


$ 


1 1968 data. Excludes the main island of Puerto Rico, the 3 major Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa 
and Trust Territory, the 5 major Hawaiian Islands, and the 3 principal New York islands— 
(Manhattan, Staten and Long Island. 

2 For the purposes of the Island Inventory, ‘‘development”’ included building sites as well as 
land associated with the site such as yards and storage areas. Agricultural land, land used for forest 
production, and public and quasi-public recreation developments were considered as undeveloped; 
whereas, a private resort was inventoried as developed. > j 

2 Not included are a number of unnamed islands totalling approximately 200,000 acres with 
recreation potential. 

í inundated Mainlands—Drowned coastlines in large natural bodies of waters such as the rocky 
Maine islands or islands in the Great Lakes. (The istand is similar to the mainland in geology and 
vegetation and a more appropriate descriptor is not possible.) 

a Salt water. 
b Fresh water. 


Percent 
devel- 
Island oped? Acreage? Body of water 


WISCONSIN—Continued 


pee Island 6 Wisconsin River, 
on DEN i 
Madeline Island ¢>__ ara 
Manitou Island 4b. _. 1, 365 Do. 

Michigan Island tè.. Pots 1,564 Do. 

Newton Island ¢__ Wisconsin River. 
North Twin Island 4b. Lake Superior. E 
Nose Peak Islandë... i Menominee River, 
Oak Island... Lake Superior. 
Otter Island tb. Do. 

Outer Island «> rae Do. 

Paines Island 9___ 65 Lake Namakagon. 
Patterson Island 6.. Wisconsin River. 
Plum Island tè... 1 Door. Green Bay. 
Richmond Island 6. Trempealeau Mississippi River. 
Rocky Island 4b__ Ashland Lake Superior. 
Sand Island 4>___ i Do. 

Snake Island 4.. Door. 21 Green Bay. 

South Twin Island 4>_ Lake Superior. 
Steamboat Island ¢_ __ 34 Wisconsin River. 
Stockton Island 4>_ Lake Superior. 
The Big Island *__....._...... Flambeau Flowage. 
Trempealeau Mount Island 8... 66 Mississippi River. 
Washington Island 4è 2 4 Door Green Bay. 
Weniger Island ®____ Crawford 200 Wisconsin River. 
York Island tè Bayfield Lake Superior. 


Subtotal (46) 
WYOMING (none) 
PUERTO RICO 


Cayo Caribe Island u4_....... Caribbean Sea. 
_ vac aie - 8, 886 — Ocean. 
Vieques Island iid” 33, 000 Do. 


Subtotal (4) 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Booby Rock Island td Sistas Caribbean Sea. 
Bovoni Cay Island 4_ = Jersey Bay. 
Buck Island "4 = Caribbean Sea. 
Buck Island t1¢__ Do. 
Capella Island i114 Do. 

Cas Cay Island t4... x A Atlantic Ocean. 
Cinnamon Cay Island u4. ..... 5 Do. 
Cockroach Island group uå.. $: Caribbean Sea. 
Cocoloba Cay Island 114 me Do. 

Congo Cay Island group ¢__ rs Atlantic Ocean, 
Dog Island 14 $ Caribbean Sea. 
Duck Island 114... Si Do. 
Dutchcap Cay Island t4. x Atlantic Ocean, 
Flat Cay Island group ua. sete Caribbean Sea. 
French Cap Cay Island u4. Ee Do. 

Grass Cay Island 514 ‘as Atlantic Ocean, 
Great St. James Island group ttd. z Caribbean Sea. 
Green Cay Island 114 = S 0. 

Hans Lollik Island ¢__ x : Atlantic Ocean. 
inner Brass Island 114.. à » £ 0. 
Kalkun Cay Island ua... . = 4 Caribbean Sea. 
Little St. James Island 4. 2 g Do. 
Lovango Cay Island'¢______ ars Atlantic Ocean. 
Mingo Cay {sland 14... zE a 48 Do. 

Outer Brass Island ita.. 3 i Do. 
Patricia Cay Island '¢____.____ re =< Jersey Bay. 
Pelican Cay Island group i14... € b- Atlantic Ocean. 
Perkins Cay Island u4_...... Do. 

Saba Island t4.. .....- ; Š z Caribbean Sea. 
Salt Cay Island 114... aa $ Do. 
Savana Island !!4___. ae = Do. 
Thatch Cay Island u4. - a Atlantic Ocean. 
Trank Cay Island td. = Do. 
Waterlemon Cay u4... = Leinster Bay. 
West Cay Island na... Caribbean Sea. 
Whistling Cay Island "4______. Atlantic Ocean. 


Subtotal (36) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(none) 


è Barrier |sland—Sandy, narrow and long islands or closely related island groups paralleling 
maintand coast for considerable distances. 3 a 
6 Marsh Istand—Low elevation, subject to frequent and periodic flooding. 
7 Oceanic Istand—Located at least 15 miles from the mainland coast. (Does not apply to the Great 
Lakes.) 
3 Coral Islands—Florida Keys. ; 
» River or lake islands not otherwise described. 
10 ND—Precise data not available. 
u Other. 
= impoundment. 
b Barren. 
e Bay Islands. 
4 Volcanic islands. 
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By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3165. A bill entitled “The Educa- 
tional Quality Act of 1972.” Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; and 

S.J. Res. 203. A joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to attendance 
at neighborhood public schools and 
declaring a right to equal educational 
opportunity in the public schools. Refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
THE GROWING CRISIS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
submitting today a program to meet the 
growing crisis in American public educa- 
tion. 

Recent court decisions mandating 
massive busing and outlawing traditional 
means of financing education have dra- 
matized the glaring inequalities in our 
public school system. It is imperative that 
action be taken to relieve these inequal- 
ities without making our public schools 
into arenas of political and social com- 
bat. 

The program I am proposing today in- 
cludes a constitutional amendment to 
guarantee an equal public education 
without forced artificial busing and a 
financing bill to make that concept work 


now. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The constitutional amendment, when 
ratified by the States, would achieve two 
oals: 
. First, it will prohibit mandatory bus- 
ing of children by declaring that every 
parent has the freedom of choice and 
the right to have his or her children at- 


tend their local neighborhood public 
school. 

Second, the amendment will abolish— 
once and for all—the system of unequal 
schools in this country. It will require 
the States to provide equal educational 
opportunity for all children—regardless 
of whether those children live in a poor 
neighborhood, a middle income neigh- 
borhood or a more affluent neighborhood. 
It will guarantee quality education for 
all. 

This constitutional amendment will 
insure that the chid of a bus driver, the 
child of a factory worker, the child of a 
farmer will get as good an education 
within the public schools as the child of a 
professional person or a businessman re- 
ceives. 

The amendment will also declare as a 
matter of constitutional law that par- 
ents—not school administrators or the 
courts—will have the right to decide 
whether their children will attend their 
local neighborhood school. It affirms free- 
dom of choice. At the same time, it would 
permit parents, if they so decide, to al- 
low their children to be sent from a poor 
school to a good school. 

Meanwhile, we cannot wait for the 
passage of a constitutional amendment 
while poor children—white and black— 
go every day to schools that are inferior 
or inadequately staffed or lacking in 
needed special programs. 

I, therefore, also introduce today a bill 
designed to attack the problems of our 
schools without the device of forced, 
artificial busing. 
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EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ACT 


The purpose of the Educational Qual- 
ity Act of 1972 is to achieve equal levels 
of educational quality in the public 
schools by increasing Federal aid. Major 
emphasis is placed on helping local 
school districts which have limited fi- 
nancial resources and inadequate educa- 
tional programs. 

The bill would authorize the appro- 
priation of Federal funds which would 
increase the Federal share of total ex- 
penditures for elementary and second- 
ary education from 7 percent at present 
to a total of 3344 percent in fiscal year 
1977. At present levels of spending this 
would mean an increase in the Federal 
share from $3.2 billion to $16 billion over 
a 5-year period. 

PURPOSE OF PROPOSALS 


Mr. President, I want to talk plainly 
about what I am proposing. 

Unlike most of the other presidential 
candidates, I have said from the start 
that I am opposed to forced busing. But 
I have also said I was against a system 
that gives a rich child a better public 
education than a poor child. That is not 
fair. If it is public, it should be equal. 
For example, why should the child of 
wealthy parents, who goes to a public 
school, enjoy the special privilege of 
going to a newer school, a better 
equipped school, a school with a better 
teacher-pupil ratio—than the child of 
parents of low or moderate income? 

We have allowed a system to grow up 
in this country where a child’s educa- 
tion depends on the wealth of his parents 
or the wealth of the school district. 
That's not fair to the children. It is not 
in the American tradition. This gross 
inequality should now be banned by 
constitutional amendment. 

It should also be specified in the Con- 
stitution that no governmental body has 
the right to transport children, against 
the wishes of their parents, from their 
home neighborhoods to distant schools 
solely for the purpose of achieving a 
racial balance. 

We live in a diverse society composed 
of people of different races, of different 
national origin and of different economic 
and social status. The genius of America 
has been its diversity and our children 
must learn to live with people of all back- 
grounds. But forced busing, based on 
race, does not achieve this objective. On 
the contrary, it singles out a child be- 
cause of the color of his skin and sends 
him off to school in a strange, sometimes 
distant neighborhood. And with all that, 
there is no guarantee of a better school 
at the end of the bus ride. That is not 
fair and it is not just. 

Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
a voluntary system under which children 
can be transported with the consent of 
their parents to a school outside of their 
neighborhood in order to receive a better 
education. All parents—be they black or 
white, brown or yellow—must have the 
right to a voice in where their children 
go to school, how many hours they spend 
going to and from school, and what kind 
of environment they find in the school. 
That parental responsibility cannot be 
totally abdicated to a school authority 
or to the Federal courts. 
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But why should a parent be forced 
to decide that his child must be trans- 
ported far from home to get a good edu- 
cation? Why should the workingman 
have to let his child be bused miles away 
to school in a rich neighborhood to get 
a decent education? That is just not 
right. 

That is why I am recommending this 
program to improve poor schools—so 
children won’t have to be used in the fu- 
ture—and to provide the extra teachers 
and tools necessary to educate those who 
need special help. 

There are thousands of highly qualified 
teachers in this country today unable to 
find jobs. This program will give them 
a new chance to be of service. 

The legislative program I am recom- 
mending will cost money. I believe we can 
raise the necessary revenue through hon- 
est tax reform. The fact is that our pres- 
ent tax system is riddled with gimmicks 
and loopholes that favor rich taxpayers 
and large corporations. We have people 
with six figure incomes who pay no in- 
come tax at all and that is not fair. 

And many additional billions could be 
generated by getting the American econ- 
omy moving again. Last year alone, the 
Federal Government lost some $30 billion 
in revenues because of the recession cre- 
ated by the administration’s short- 
sighted economic policies. Economic re- 
covery, combined with tax reform, would 
produce many times the income needed 
to finance quality education for all of 
our children. 

The program I propose will require the 
best efforts of all of us. We have talked 
and argued long enough. Now is the time 
for action—to establish parental free- 
dom of choice, to right the wrongs of an 
unequal society, and to guarantee equal 
educational opportunity to every child. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and joint resolution 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
together with a general outline of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3165 
A bill entitled the “Educational Quality Act 
of 1972” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Educational Qual- 
ity Act of 1972.” 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the Nation’s public schools are facing an 
unprecedented financial crisis; that reliance 
on local property taxes to finance public 
schools is creating unacceptable disparities 
in the quality of education available in the 
public schools; that the improvement of 
inferior schools and the maintenance of 
quality in educational programs generally 
require a concentrated and sustained effort 
to provide equal educational opportunities 
for all children in the public schools; that 
this effort requires that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes new responsibility for ele- 


mentary and secondary education; that the 
Federal Government must, while preserv- 
ing local autonomy, assume a greater role 
of support for local schools, with particular 
emphasis on schools with limited educational 
opportunities or inadequate programs, 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
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vide financial assistance to the States and 
local educational agencies to eliminate ex- 
isting disparities in educational quality and 
encourage the establishment and mainte- 
nance of educational quality for all children 
in the public schools, 


AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall carry out 
& program during the fiscal year 1973, and 
each of the four succeeding fiscal years for 
making general assistance grants to States 
and to local educational agencies as provided 
in this Act. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, for the fiscal year 1973 and each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years, such amount 
as may be necessary to make the grants 
provided for in this Act, but in no event 
may the amount so appropriated exceed an 
amount (determined by the Secretary) 
which, when added to the amount appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of all Federal 
education programs for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools or schoolchildren, exceeds the 
percentages set forth in the next sentence 
of the aggregate current expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education made by 
all local educational agencies. The percent- 
ages referred to in the preceding sentences 
shall be 10 per centum for the fiscal year 
1973, 18 per centum for the fiscal year 1974, 
22 per centum for the fiscal year 1975, 27 per 
centum for the fiscal year 1976, and 3314 per 
centum for the fiscal year 1977. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. (a) From the amount appropriated 
under section 3(b), 50 per centum shall be 
allotted by the Secretary to each local edu- 
cational agency in a State for making grants. 
The amount to which each local educational 
agency is entitled for any fiscal year shall 
bear the same ratio to the total of such 
funds as the number of children who will 
be in the membership of elementary and 
secondary schools within the jurisdiction of 
such agency at the beginning of the school 
year ending during the preceding fiscal year 
bears to the number of such children in all 
the States. 

(b) Prom the amount appropriated under 
section 3(b), 50 per centum shall be allotted 
by the Secretary to each State, through its 
State educational agency, for making grants. 
The amount to which each State is entitled 
for any fiscal year shall bear the same ratio 
to the total of such funds as the number 
of disadvantaged children in the State as 
hereinafter determined bears to the num- 
ber of such children in all the State. 

(c) The number of such disadvantaged 
children shall be determined as follows: If 
the Secretary determines that satisfactory 
data for the purpose are available, such num- 
ber shall be the number of children who are 
aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in the 
school district of such agency (based on the 
latest available data from the Department of 
Commerce) who are in families having an 
annual income of less than $3,000 from pay- 
ments under the program of aid to families 
with dependent children under a State plan 
approved under title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. In any other case, such number 
shall be the number of children of such ages 
in such county or counties in which the 
school district of the particular agency is 
located who are described in the preceding 
sentence, and shall be allocated among those 
agencies upon such equitable bases as may 
be determined by the Secretary. In the case 
of local educational agencies which serve 
in all or in part of the same geographical 
area, and in the case of a local educational 
agency which provides free public educa- 
tion for a substantial number of children 
who reside in the school district of another 
local educational agency, the Secretary may 
allocate the number of children among such 
agencies in such manner as he determines 
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will best carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

An amount equal to not more than 1 per 
centum of the amount allotted under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be allotted to 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
from the amount so appropriated according 
to their respective needs for assistance un- 
der this section, and the Secretary shall set 
the maximum amount which their local edu- 
cational agencies shall be eligible to receive. 


STATE ELIGIBILITY 


Sec. 5 (a) Any State which desires to 
participate under this Act shall submit to 
the Secretary, through its State educational 
agency, an application in such detail as the 
Secretary deems necessary, which includes 
& plan for achieving equal educational qual- 
ity in its schools within the five-year period 
covered by this Act. Such plans shall set 
forth specific goals for improving school fa- 
cilities, the calibre of instruction and the 
quality of the curriculum in order to equalize 
educational quality in its schools, 

(b) In order to remain eligible for con- 
tinued participation under this Act, a State, 
through its State educational agency, shall 
make annual reports to the Secretary which— 

(1) describe the method of distribution 
utilized by the State pursuant to section 6; 

(2) describe the relationship of the pro- 
grams and projects funded pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 to the goals of the State plan; 

(3) evaluate the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams and projects in achieving equal edu- 
cational quality; and 

(4) include such additional information 
as may be required by the Secretary for the 
performance of his duties under this Act. 


STATE DISTRIBUTION 


Sec. 6. Each State, through its State Edu- 
cational agency, shall distribute the amount 
allotted in section 4(b) to the local educa- 
tional agencies in the State in accordance 
with the State plan submitted under section 
5(a). Among the factors which the State 
educational agency shall consider in distrib- 
uting the funds under the section, in addi- 
tion to the number of disadvantaged children 
within the jurisdiction of the local educa- 
tional agency as determined in section 4(c), 
are: the level of professional and non-profes- 
sional salaries, school construction require- 
ments and costs thereof, per capita expendi- 
tures for education, pupil achievement levels 
and drop-out rates, student-teacher ratios, 
the number of pupils with special learning 
needs, and the projected growth of pupil 
population, 


APPLICATION BY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 7 (a) Any local educational agency 
which desires to receive for any fiscal year 
a grant under this Act shall submit to the 
appropriate State educational agency an ap- 
plication which contains— 

(1) a proposal for the use of funds granted 
under this section; 

(2) such information as the Secretary and 
the State educational agency may reasonably 
require to enable them to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the grant expenditure and to per- 
form their duties under this section; 

(3) an evaluation of the effectiveness, in- 
cluding objective measurements of educa- 
tional achievement, of programs and projects 
funded in the preceding fiscal year from 
funds provided under this section; and 

(4) assurance that 

(A) it will keep such records and afford 
Such access thereto as the State educational 
agency may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such applica- 
tions; and 

(B) no more than 25 per centum of the 
funds received under this Act in any fiscal 


year will be used for capital outlay and debt 
service. 


(b) The State educational agency shall 
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not finally disapprove in whole or in part any 
application for funds under this Act with- 
out first affording the local educational 
agency submitting the application reason- 
able notice and opportunity for a hearing. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Responsibility of Secretary 


Sec. 8(a)(1) The Secretary shall approve 
an application which meets the requirements 
Specified in section 5 and he shall not finally 
disapprove an application except after rei- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hearing 
to the State education agency. 

(2)(A) The Secretary shall from time to 
time pay to each State the amount which the 
local educational agencies of that State are 
eligible to receive under this Ac>. 

(B) From the funds paid to it pursuant to 
paragraph (A) each State educational agency 
shall distribute to each local educational 
agency of the State which has submitted an 
application approved pursuant to section T 
the amount for which such application has 
been approved, except that the amount shall 
not exceed the allotment to that agency pur- 
suant to section 4. 

(3) The Secretary is authorized to pay to 
each State amounts equal to the amounts 
expended by it for the proper and eficient 
performance of its duties under this section 
(including technical assistance for the meas- 
urements and evaluations required by sec- 
tion 5, except that the total of such pay- 
ments in any fiscal year shall not exceed— 

(A) 1 per centum of the total grants made 
to local educational agencies of such State 
within the fiscal year, of $150,000 whichever 
is greater; 

(B) $25,000 in the case of Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

Enforcement 

(b) Whenever the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
any State educational agency, finds that 
there has been a failure to comply substan- 
tially with the State plan in the application 
of that State approved under section 5, the 
Secretary shall notify the agency that fur- 
ther payments will not be made to the State 
under this Act (or, in his discretion, that the 
State educational agency shall not make 
further payments under this Act to specified 
local educational agencies affected by the 
failure) until he is satisfied that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied, no further payments shall 
be made to the State under this Act, or 
payment by the State educational agency 
under this Act shall be limited to local edu- 


cational agencies not affected by the failure, 
as the case may be. 


Appeal 


(c) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary's final action with respect to the 
approval of its application submitted under 
section 5 or with his final action under sec- 
tion 8(a), such State may, within sixty days 
after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for review of 
that action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Secretary. The Secretary there- 
upon shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive; but the court for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secretary 
to take further evidence, and the Secretary 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall file in the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 


conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 
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(3) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 


PAYMENTS 


(d) Upon his approval of an application for 
assistance under this Act, the Secretary shall 
pay to the applicant such amount, in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, and in 
such installments consistent with such im- 
plementation of the approved plan as he may 
determine. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 9. As used in this Act, except when 
otherwise specified— 

(1) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control, or 
direction, of public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or such combination of school districts 
or counties as are recognized in a State as 
an administrative agency for its public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or a combina- 
tion of local educational agencies; and in- 
cludes any other public institution or agency 
having administrative control and direction 
of a public elementary or secondary school; 
and where responsibility for the control and 
direction of the activities in such schools 
which are to be assisted under this Act is 
vested in an agency subordinated to such 
a board or other authority, the Secretary 
may consider such subordinate agency as a 
local educational agency for purpose of this 
Act. 

(2) The term “elementary and secondary 
school” and “school” means a school which 
provides elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that 
it does not include any education provided 
beyond grade 12. 

(3) The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(4) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education, or other 
public agency or office primarily responsible 
for the State supervision of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, or, if there is no 
such officer or agency, an officer or agency 
designated by the Governor or by State law 
for this purpose. 

(5) The term “State” means one of the 
fifty States or the District of Columbia or 
Puerto Rico. 

JOINT FUNDING 


Sec. 10. Pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the President, where funds are advanced 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and one or more other Federal agen- 
cies for any program, project, or activity 
funded in whole or in part under this Act, 
any one Federal agency may be designated to 
act for all in administering the funds ad- 
vanced. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 11. The Secretary shall make annual 
detailed reports concerning the effectiveness 
of assistance under this Act in achieving the 
purposes of this Act. The report shall be 
submitted to the President and to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
Senate and the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives. 
REDUCTIONS NECESSITATED BY INSUFFICIENT 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. If for any fiscal year the amount 
appropriated under section 3(b) is insuffi- 
cient to make to local educational agencies 
the full amount of the allotment provided 
for in this Act, then the amount of each 
such agency’s allotment or grant shall be 
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reduced by a perc2ntage (which shall be uni- 
form for each such agency and both of such 
sections) which will result in allotments and 
grants which do not exceed the appropria- 
tions available therefor. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Sec. 13. The provisions of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (title IV of Public 
Law 247 (Ninetieth Congress)) shall apply 
to the program of Federal assistance author- 
ized under this Act as if such program were 
an applicable program under such General 
Education Provisions Act, and the Secretary 
shall have the authority vested in the Com- 
missioner of Education by such Act with 
respect to such program. 


S.J. RES. 203 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to be 
valid only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years after the date of final passage of 
this joint resolution: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. No person shall be denied the 
freedom of choice and the right to have his 
or her children attend their neighborhood 
public school. 

“Sec. 2. Every person shall have the right 
to equal educational opportunity in the Na- 
tion’s public schools. This right shall not be 
abridged by economic discrimination in the 
allocation of the financial resources available 
to educational authorities. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 


OUTLINE OF EDUCATIONAL QUALITY ACT OF 1972 


Purpose—To achieve equality of educa- 
tional opportunity by increasing federal aid 
for public- schools and requiring each par- 
ticipating State to submit a plan for achiev- 
ing equal educational opportunity in its 
schools. Special emphasis is placed on help- 
ing local school districts which have limited 
financial resources and inadequate educa- 
tional programs. 

Authorization—The Act would authorize 
appropriation of amounts which, when added 
to amounts appropriated for existing pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary schools, 
would increase the Federal share of total ex- 
penditures—local, state and Federal—for ele- 
mentary and secondary education to 10 per- 
cent in FY 1973 and increase it in each fiscal 
year thereafter to a total of 33⁄4% in FY 
1977. Federal aid would thus rise from its 
present level of about $3.2 billion to at least 
$16 billion in five years. 

Distribution—50 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated by Congress would be distributed 
to local school districts on a per capita for- 
mula. The balance would be distributed to 
the states on the basis of the number of 
disadvantaged children (defined in terms 
of family income level) in the state com- 
pared to the total number of such children 
in the United States. 

State Plans—Each state desiring to receive 
Federal funds under the Act would be re- 
quired to submit a plan for achieving equal 
educational opportunity in its schools as 
soon as practicable but at least within five 
years. The State would distribute the funds 
available to it in accordance with its State 
plan in order to upgrade the quality of its 
schools. State plans would be subject to ap- 
proval by the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, who would have authority to 
suspend Federal aid to states which were 
not meeting the goals set forth in their 
plans. 
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By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 3166. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act. Referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, one 
of the most effective means the Congress 
has of maintaining surveillance over and 
control of the expenditure of Treasury 
funds is by establishing ceilings on Gov- 
ernment lending programs. 

With this in mind the Congress on 
July 25, 1962, enacted Public Law 87-550 
which said in part: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
regular business loan program of the Small 
Business Administration should be reviewed 
by the Congress at least once every two 
years. It is further the sense of the Con- 
gress that the Small Business Administration 
should submit its estimated needs for addi- 
tional authorization for such program to 
the Congress at least one year in advance 
of the date on which such authorization 
is to be provided, in order to assure an 
orderly and recurring review of such pro- 
gram and to avoid emergency appeals for 
additional authorization. 


In compliance with this directive of 
the Congress, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has informed the Senate 
that while the present loan ceilings will 
be adequate for the remainder of this 
fiscal year, increases will be required in 
fiscal year 1973 for its various financial 
assistance programs. 

The present ceiling is $3.1 billion for 
the Small Business Administration’s reg- 
ular business loans, for its loans to dis- 
placed businesses, and for financing the 
agency’s prime contracting authority. 
The $3.1 billion ceiling also includes a 
subceiling of $300 million for economic 
opportunity loans made under title IV 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

The Small Business Administration is 
asking that this ceiling be increased to 
$5.8 billion, including a separate ceiling 
of $450 million on Economic Opportunity 
loans. 

There is also at present a ceiling of 
$450 million on loans to small business 
investment companies, and we are re- 
quested to increase this to $650 million. 

In addition, there is a ceiling of $500 
million on loans made to State and local 
development companies, and we are 
asked to increase this to $700 million. 

Mr. President, I should like to make it 
clear that we are here considering only 
ceilings or limitations on the levels of 
these programs. We are not here con- 
cerned with appropriations or authoriza- 
tions for appropriations. 

The Small Business Administration 
has assured us that the increased ceilings 
as requested should meet its require- 
ments through June 30, 1974. 

Section 1 of the bill that I am now sub- 
mitting is identical to a bill now pending 
in the other body and would enable the 
Small Business Administration to carry 
forward its programs at presently pro- 
jected levels. 

Section 2 of the bill would increase to 
$500,000 the maximum loan or loan guar- 
antee that could be made by the Small 
Business Administration. Section 7 of the 
Small Business Act presently limits SBA’s 
share of a loan to $350,000 and this figure 
has not been increased since SBA was 
established as a permanent agency in 
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1958. In the intervening 14 years costs of 
doing business have increased signifi- 
cantly. In order to assure the continued 
vitality of the small business segment of 
our economy adequate sources of capital 
must be available. 

Mr, President, the term small business 
does not merely mean the family-run 
store on the corner, but encompasses 5 
million business concerns which employ 
an estimated 35 million people. These 
businesses provide the strongest source 
of competition to the larger more concen- 
trated big business establishments. If our 
free enterprise system is to operate effec- 
tively it must be anchored on the bedrock 
of a strong and competitive small busi- 
ness segment. History has shown that 
economic concentration is the forerunner 
of political concentration and that aid 
and assistance to small business results 
in more competition, more jobs, better 
products and a variety of purchasing 
choices for consumers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 3166 

A bill to amend the Small Business Act 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (4) of section 4(c) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act (15 U.S.C. 633) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “#$3,100,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$5,800,000,000"; 

(2) by striking out “$450,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘$650,000,000”; 

(3) by striking out “$500,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu therof “$700,000,000"; and 

(4) by striking out “$300,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$450,000,000". 

Sec. 2. That paragraph 4(A) and 5(A) of 
Section 7(A) of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 636) are amended by striking out 
“$350,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$500,000”. 


By Mr. BROOKE (for himself, 
Mr. Brock, Mr. CRANSTON, and 
Mr. ROTH) : 

S. 3168. A bill to amend section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act to simplify, con- 
solidate, and improve the law relating 
to the investment in mortages and resi- 
dential real estate by national banks. 
Referred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss a matter of great im- 
portance not only to this Nation’s hous- 
ing industry but also to the vast number 
of families who seek decent housing at a 
reasonable cost. The growth of our hous- 
ing stock—and hence our ability to satis- 
fy the ever-expanding needs of low-in- 
come families and others—depends in 
large part on the housing industry’s ac- 
cess to credit. 

National banks have long served as 
a significant source of capital for both 
businesses and consumers; however, 
they have been needlessly hindered from 
investing in real estate by outmoded and 
cumbersome statutes such as section 24 
of the Federal Reserve Act. Although 
this statute has been amended several 
times, it still contains restrictions which 
must be removed if we are to facilitate 
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the orderly develo} ment of unimproved 
real estate and the construction of a 
sufficient number of dwelling units to 
meet our national goals. 

The bill which I am introducing to- 
day, along with my distinguished col- 
leagues Senators Brock, CRANSTON, and 
RorH expands the powers of national 
banks by permitting them to make real 
estate loans against unimproved prop- 
erty; establishing realistic amortization 
requirements; liberalizing restrictions on 
the granting of construction loans; 
treating those loans which are guaran- 
teed by Government agencies differently 
from other loans; eliminating the re- 
quirement that real estate loans be se- 
cured by first liens only; and other pro- 
visions which lend greater flexibility to 
the investment statutes. 

Mr. President, I ask that a general 
explanatory statement, as well as a tech- 
nical description and a copy of the bill, 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, Mr. SPARKMAN, to 
give careful consideration to this pro- 
posal during the mark-up session which 
is presently taking place on the 1972 
housing bill. A great deal of interest in 
this proposal has already been expressed 
both during and after the hearings 
which took place on it before the Bank- 
ing Committee. I am confident that its 
prompt enactment will further encour- 
age the production of much-needed 
housing throughout the country. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3168 
A bill to amend section 24 of the Federal Re- 

serve Act to simplify, consolidate, and im- 

prove the law relating to the investment in 

mortgages and residential real estate by 
national banks 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Mortgage Invest- 
ment Act of 1972”. 

Sec. 2. Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“REAL ESTATE LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS 

“Src. 24. (a) (1) Any national banking as- 
sociation may make real estate loans secured 
by liens upon unimproved real estate, upon 
improved real estate, including improved 
farmland and improved business and resi- 
dential properties, and upon real estate to 
be improved by a building or buildings to 
be constructed or in the process of construc- 
tion, in an amount which when added to the 
amount unpaid upon prior mortgages, liens 
and encumbrances, if any, upon such real 
estate does not exceed the respective propor- 
tions of appraised value as provided in this 
section. A loan secured by real estate within 
the meaning of this section shall be in the 
form of an obligation or obligations secured 
by a mortgage, trust deed, or other instru- 
ment which shall constitute a lien on real 
estate in fee or, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, on a leasehold under 
a lease which does not expire for at least 
10 years beyond the maturity date of the 
loan, and any national banking association 
may purchase or sell any obligations so 
secured in whole or in part. The amount of 
any such loan hereafter made shall not ex- 
ceed 6634 per centum of the appraised value 
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if such real estate is unimproved, 75 per 
centum of the appraised value if such real 
estate is improved by off-site improvements 
such as streets, water, sewers or other utili- 
ties, 75 per centum of the appraised value if 
such real estate is in the process of being 
improved by a building or buildings to be 
constructed or in the process of construc- 
tion, or 90 per centum of the appraised value 
if such real estate is improved by a building 
or buildings. If any such loan exceeds 75 
per centum of the appraised value of the 
real estate or if the real estate is improved 
with a one to four family dwelling, install- 
ment payments shall be required which are 
sufficient to amortize the entire principal of 
the loan within a period of not more than 
thirty years, 

“(2) The limitations and restrictions set 
forth in paragraph (1) shall not prevent the 
renewal or extension of loans heretofore 
made and shall not apply to real estate loans 
(A) which are insured under the provisions 
of the National Housing Act, (B) which are 
insured by the Secretary of Agriculture pur- 
suant to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, or the Act of August 28, 1937, as 
amended, or title V of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, or (C) which are guaran- 
teed by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development for the payment of the obliga- 
tions of which the full faith and credit of 
the United States is pledged, and such lim- 
itations and restrictions shall not apply to 
real estate loans which are fully guaranteed 
or insured by a State, or any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof, or by a State authority 
for the payment of the obligations of which 
the faith and credit of the State is pledged, 
if under the terms of the guaranty or in- 
surance agreement the association will be 
assured of repayment in accordance with the 
terms of the loan, or to any loan at least 20 
per centum of which is guaranteed under 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code. 

“(3) Loans which are guaranteed or in- 
sured as described in paragraph (2) shall not 
be taken into account in determining the 
amount of real estate loans which a na- 
tional banking association may make in rela- 
tion to its capital and surplus or its time 
and savings deposits or in determining the 
amount of real estate loans secured by other 
than first liens, Where the collateral for any 
loan consists partly of real estate security 
and partly of other security, including a 
guaranty or endorsement by or an obliga- 
tion or commitment of a person other than 
the borrower, only the amount by which the 
loan exceeds the value as collateral of such 
other security shall be considered a loan upon 
the security of real estate, and in no event 
shall a loan be considered as a real estate 
loan where there is a valid and binding 
agreement entered into by a financially re- 
sponsible lender or other party either di- 
rectly with the association or which is for 
the benefit of or has been assigned to the 
association and pursuant to which agreement 
the lender or other party is required to ad- 
vance to the association within sixty months 
from the date of the making of said loan the 
full amount of the loan to be made by the 
association upon the security of real estate. 
Except as otherwise provided, no such asso- 
ciation shall make real estate loans in an 
aggregate sum in excess of the amount of the 
capital stock of such association paid in and 
unimpaired plus the amount of its unim- 
paired surplus fund, or in excess of 70 per 
centum of the amount of its time and savings 
deposits, which ever is greater: Provided, 
That the amount unpaid upon real estate 
loans secured by other than first liens when 
added to the amount unpaid upon prior 
mortgages, liens, and encumbrances shall 
not exceed in an aggregate sum 20 per cen- 
tum of the amount of the capital stock of 
such association paid in and unimpaired plus 
20 per centum of the amount of its unim- 
paired surplus fund. 
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“(b) Any national banking association 
may make real estate loans secured by liens 
upon forest tracts which are properly man- 
aged in all respects. Such loans shall be in 
the form of an obligation or obligations se- 
cured by mortgage, trust deed, or other such 
instrument; and any national banking asso- 
ciation may purchase or sell any obligation 
so secured in whole or in part. The amount 
of any such loan, when added to the amount 
unpaid upon prior mortgages, liens, and en- 
cumbrances, if any, shall not exceed 6634 
per centum of the appraised fair market val- 
ue of the growing timber, lands, and im- 
provements thereon offered as security and 
the loan shall be made upon such terms 
and conditions as to assure that at no time 
shall the loan balance, when added to the 
amount unpaid upon prior mortgages, liens, 
and encumbrances, if any, exceed 6634 per 
centum of the original appraised total value 
of the property then remaining. No such loan 
shall be made for a longer term than three 
years; except that any such loan may be 
made for a term not longer than fifteen 
years if the loan is secured by an amortized 
mortgage, deed of trust, or other such in- 
strument under the terms of which the in- 
stallment payments are sufficient to amor- 
tize the principal of the loan within a pe- 
riod of not more than fifteen years and at 
a rate of at least 6624 per centum per an- 
num. All such loans secured by liens upon 
forest tracts shall be included in the per- 
missible aggregate of all real estate loans 
and, when secured by other than first liens, 
in the permissible aggregate of all real estate 
loans secured by other than first liens, pre- 
scribed in subsection (a), but no national 
banking association shall make forest-tract 
loans in an aggregate sum in excess of 50 per 
centum of its capital stock paid in and un- 
impaired plus 50 per centum of its unim- 
paired surplus fund. 

“(c) Loans made to finance the construc- 
tion of a building or buildings and having 
maturities of not to exceed sixty months 
where there is a valid and binding agreement 
entered into by a financially responsible 
lender or other party to advance the full 
amount of the bank’s loan upon completion 
of the building or buildings, and loans made 
to finance the construction of residential or 
farm buildings and having maturities of not 
to exceed sixty months, may be considered 
as real estate loans if the loans qualify un- 
der this section, or such loans may be classed 
as commercial loans whether or not secured 
by a mortgage or similar lien on the real 
estate upon which the building or buildings 
are being constructed at the option of each 
national banking association that may have 
an interest in such loans: Provided, That no 
national banking association shall invest in, 
or be Hable on, any such loans classed as 
commercial loans under this subsection in 
an aggregate amount in excess of 100 per 
centum of its actually paid-in and unim- 
paired capital plus 100 per centum of its un- 
impaired surplus fund. 

“(d) Notes representing loans made under 
this section to finance the construction of 
residential or farm buildings and having 
maturities of not to exceed nine months shall 
be eligible for discount as commercial paper 
within the terms of the second paragraph of 
section 13 of this Act if accompanied by a 
valid and binding agreement to advance the 
full amount of the loan upon the comple- 
tion of the building entered into by an in- 
dividual, partnership, association, or cor- 
poration acceptable to the discounting bank. 

“(e) Loans made to any borrower (i) 
where the association looks for repayment by 
relying primarily on the borrower’s general 
credit standing and forecast of income, with 
or without other security, or (ii) secured 
by an assignment of rents under a lease, and 
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where, in either case described in clause (i) 
or (ii) above, the association wishes to take a 
mortgage, deed of trust, or other instru- 
ment upon real estate (whether or not con- 
stituting a first lien) as a precaution against 
contingencies, and loans in which the Small 
Business Administration cooperates through 
agreements to participate on an immediate 
or deferred or guaranteed basis under the 
Small Business Act shall not be considered as 
real estate loans within the meaning of this 
section but shall be classed as commercial 
loans, 

“(f) Any national banking association 
may make loans upon the security of real 
estate that do not comply with the limita- 
tions and restrictions in this section, if the 
total unpaid amount loaned, exclusive of 
loans which subsequently comply with such 
limitations and restrictions, does not exceed 
10 per centum of the amount that a na- 
tional banking association may invest in real 
estate loans. The total unpaid amount so 
loaned shall be included in the aggregate 
sum that such association may invest in real 
estate loans.” 


GENERAL EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


Banks have taken a strong leadership posi- 
tion in trying to solve our urban problems. 
One area to which they have devoted par- 
ticular attention has been the need for more 
housing and the related urgency to redevelop 
and revitalize our cities. 

In their attempts to finance these legiti- 
mate needs of their customers and commu- 
nities, however, national banks have been 
needlessly hindered by out-moded and cum- 
bersome investment statutes. In the real 
estate area the impediment has been Sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Section 24 was part of the original Fed- 
eral Reserve Act enacted on December 23, 
1913. In looking back at the initial legisla- 
tion one is shocked to note how highly re- 
strictive it was in the area of mortgage 
loans. They could only be made by country 
banks on improved and unencumbered farm 
land within a certain radius of the bank. 
There were also severe limitations as to term 
and ratio of loan to value. This was the 
genesis of national bank mortgage loan 
powers. 

Section 24 has been amended many times 
when experience indicated it was safe and 
advisable to respond to the changing needs 
of our society and to increase the ability of 
national banks to meet the growth needs of 
their communities and promote business re- 
covery. 

Today, mounting unemployment, the need 
for more and better housing and other 
sophisticated problems unheard of in 1913 
have produced a new urgency to reexamine 
Section 24, If the increasingly urgent hous- 
ing needs of the community and the re- 
sources of the real estate industry are to be 
effectively joined to solve these critical prob- 
lems, Section 24 must be amended. 

It is believed the following recommenda- 
tions are consistent with the needs of the 
community and the stability of national 
banks, 

LOANS AGAINST UNIMPROVED PROPERTY 

National banks may make real estate loans 
upon improved real estate including im- 
proved farm land and improved business and 
residential properties. They are prohibited 
from making real estate loans upon unim- 
proved real estate. The Comptroller has 
taken a liberal position as to what con- 
stitutes improved real estate. Some of the 
rulings issued by the Comptroller in this 
area have been challenged. 

The question is: Are real estate loans se- 
cured by unimproved real property suitable 
investments for national banks? Economic 
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circumstances are so changed that these 
loans no longer carry the risk they once did. 
Indeed, state legislatures and the Congress 
itself acknowledged this change when they 
permitted state banks, savings banks and 
savings and loan associations to make real 
estate loans against unimproved property. 
These institutions have been making such 
loans over an extended period without dam- 
age to their stability. 

If the same permission were now extended 
to national banks, it would greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of unimproved land for the 
large developments which are necessary if 
this nation is to solve its massive housing 
problems. If entire new cities are to be built 
on & conventional basis by drawing upon 
the fullest resources of the private sector, 
the removal of this restriction is essential. 

In line with the powers of other financial 
institutions and modern practices, national 
banks should be permitted to make loans 
against unimproved property and it is rec- 
ommended that: 

(1) On unimproved property, the loan 
should not exceed 66234 percent of appraised 
value; and 

(2) On property improved with offsite im- 
provements such as streets, water supply, 
sewers and other utilities, the loan should 
not exceed 75 percent of appraised value. 
Property improved with a building would 
remain at 90 percent of appraised value. 


AMORTIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


The purpose of amortization is to diminish 
gradually the risk that results from long- 
term loans. For national banks, the amortiza- 
tion requirements for real estate loans are 
exceedingly complex. They vary with term 
and ratio of loan to value. Owing to a series 
of uncorrelated amendments over the years, 
Section 24 now, quite illogically, requires 
greater amortization on short-term loans 
than on long-term loans. 

The Comptroller’s Manual for National 
Banks, in the form of a chart, sets forth the 
Official explanation of the law governing 
amortization requirements for real estate 
loans by national banks. This chart recently 
has been updated and appears as Subdivision 
C of Section 7.2125 of Part 7, Chapter I, Title 
12 of the Code of Federal Regulations, which 
is reproduced here. 

(c) Amortization 
U.S.C, 371. 


requirements of 12 


Term of loan Maximum rate of 
in years amortization 


Loans as percentage 
of appraised value 


None, 
. A-1, A-2, or A-3. 
k Do. 
- A-2 or A-3. 

A-3. 


A-1: Installment payments sufficient to amortize 40 percent 
or more of the principal of the loan within a period of not more 
than 10 years, 

A-2: Installment payments sufficient to amortize the entire 
principal of the loan within a period of not more than 20 years, 

A-3: Installment payments sufficient to amortize the entire 
panapa of the loan within the period ending on the date of its 
maturity. 


It can readily be appreciated after examin- 
ing this chart that it takes a sophisticated 
and experienced mortgage loan officer to 
understand, to interpret and apply these 
rules. Any attempt to explain the rules leaves 
the uninitiated as well as sophisticated mort- 
gage lender and borrower stunned. 

Upon analysis of all these rules, we are left 
with a curious reversal of the original intent 
of the Act. It no longer applies the safe- 
guard where the risk occurs—with long- 
term, high-ratio loans. 

Consider a specific case. It results in a 
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great deal of confusion and misunderstand- 
ing when a bank must inform a customer 
that his 70 percent five-year loan must be 
fully amortized by the fifth year whereas 
his 90 percent loan may be amortized over 
thirty years. The only way to reduce the 
heavy amortization payments required by 
the five-year loan—which is not needed for 
security purposes—is to extend the term of 
the loan which was never requested by the 
customer. 

Under these rules a 90 percent, thirty- 
year loan is not reduced to 50 percent of 
value until the 18th year, while a 50 per- 
cent loan without amortization cannot be 
made for more than five years. 

On the other hand, a 50 percent loan for 
six years carries heavier amortization than 
a 90 percent, thirty-year loan as it must bear 
amortization that will repay it within 
twenty years. 

These examples illustrate what many 
banks find inconsistent and illogical in the 
present amortization requirements of Sec- 
tion 24, The net result has been the unneces- 
sary stretching out of maturities in order to 
reduce amortization. 

In the case c? short-term loans, this is a 
positive hindrance to the acquisition and de- 
velopment of property for housing. Non- 
authorizing loans iu excess of 50 percent of 
appraised value are now required in order to 
finance property being acquired for develop- 
ment. But it is precisely at this critical ac- 
quisition and pianning stage, when cash flow 
is diminishing and planning costs are in- 
creasing, that assistance is needed. Fre- 
quently, planning costs must be financed on 
an unsecured basis because of present re- 
strictions. It is felt that national banks 
could make a more practical contribution 
if they were permitted to tailor amortization 
schedules such as in the case of ordinary 
business loans, to meet the economics of 
the project. 

In the consumer area, i.e., where the real 
estate is improved with a one- to four-family 
dwelling, it is advisable to require some 
amortization at all times. 

In view of the need for both flexibility and 
a margin of safety, it is recommended that: 

Mandatory amortization requirements be 
eliminated for loans less than 75 percent of 
appraised value except where the property 
is improved with a dwelling for one to four 
families. For loans over 75 percent or where 
the property is improved with a dwelling 
for one to four families, require such pay- 
ments as would fully amortize the loan 
within any designated period up to a maxi- 
mum of thirty years. 


CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


National banks may make loans of no 
more than sixty months to finance the con- 
struction of residential or farm bulldings. 
They may also make loans to finance the 
construction of industrial or commercial 
buildings. These loans are also limited to 
sixty months, but require a valid and bind- 
ing “takeout” agreement with a financially 
responsible lender. Under this provision, the 
permanent lender, as distinct from the con- 
struction lender, advances the full amount 
of the bank's loans upon completion of the 
buildings. 

Construction loans are not considered real 
estate loans. They are classified as ordinary 
commercial loans. There is no requirement 
that the loan be secured by a mortgage on 
the real estate upon which the building or 
buildings are being constructed. They are 
limited in an aggregate amount to 100 per- 
cent paid in and unimpaired capital plus 
100 percent of its unimpaired surplus fund. 

This part of Section 24 has worked fairly 
well but only with the application of con- 
siderable imagination and ingenuity. 
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With industrial or commercial building, 
when a takeout lender is not available, the 
construction lender can supply its own 
takeout in order to qualify the loan. The 
borrower may then call on the construction 
lender to actually fund the permanent loan 
but usually the intent is that another 
permanent lender will be located before the 
building is completed. 

There is no reason why national banks 
should have to resort to this interim ex- 
pediency in order to make a construction 
loan. National banks should be authorized 
to make sound construction loans even if 
the loan does not qualify as an ordinary 
commercial loan as is the case for state 
commercial banks and other financial 
institutions. 

The requirement that construction loans 
for industrial or commercial buildings may 
not exceed sixty months and must be backed 
by a takeout is reasonable, if the loan is 
considered an ordinary commercial loan, 
but not if it is to be classified as a real 
estate loan. 

Construction lending could be far more 
responsive to community growth needs of 
the 1970's if national banks were permitted 
to make real estate loans released from 
the term and takeout restrictions of Sec- 
tion 24. Term should be dictated by the 
needs of the project. The artificial limit of 
five years does not restrict most construc- 
tion loans. Where it does apply, it impedes 
massive urban renewal projects that may 
go over a period of years in our inner city 
areas. The absence of a takeout lender 
should not be allowed to keep national banks 
from supplying badly needed construction 
financing. 

To avoid national banks having to issue 
their own takeouts for construction loans 
and to permit them to make construction 
loans which do not qualify as ordinary com- 
mercial loans, it is recommended that: 

National banks be permitted to make con- 
struction loans on a real estate basis up to 
75 percent of value without a takeout or 
restriction as to term. 


GUARANTEED LOANS 


Under Section 24 certain insured or guar- 
anteed loans are exempt from individual 
loan restrictions. Basically, these include 
loans insured under the National Housing 
Act or other Federal Acts and loans which 
are fully guaranteed and insured by a state 
on the pledge of its full faith and credit. 
These kinds of loans are taken into account 
in determining the overall amount invested 
by a bank in real estate loans. Such invest- 
ments are limited to whichever of two totals 
is the greater: the amount of capital stock 
of the bank paid in and unimpaired to- 
gether with its unimpaired surplus fund or 
70 percent of its time and savings deposits. 

Loans insured under Section 203b of the 
National Housing Act (FHA insured loans 
1-4 family housing) or at least 20 percent 
guaranteed under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (VA loans), in addi- 
tion to being exempt from individual loan 
restrictions, are not considered real estate 
loans in determining the bank’s aggregate 
investment in real estate loans. 

The exemptions presume that insured 
loans carry a lesser risk. There is no reason, 
however, why only certain insured loans are 
excluded from individual loan limitations 
and others from the aggregate amount in- 
vested in real estate loans, especially since 
loans guaranteed by a third party are not 
considered real estate loans. It is felt that 
the statute should be made consistent by ex- 
cluding all guaranteed or insured loans from 
the limitations mentioned. This would 
further increase the maximum amount of 
bank assets available to invest in housing. 
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This will be of special advantage to the 
smaller banks that reach their statutory loan 
limits first. 

It is therefore recommended that: 

All real estate loans insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act or fully guaranteed or 
insured by a state where the full faith and 
credit of such state is pledged be exempt 
from individual loan restrictions and ex- 
cluded from the aggregate amount that a 
bank may invest in real estate loans. 


SUBORDINATE LIENS 


National banks are restricted when mak- 
ing real estate loans to first liens. This rule 
was dictated by caution and the fact that a 
subordinate lien could be wiped out in a 
foreclosure. 

The removal of this restriction now will 
not result in any undue risk as long as the 
subordinate lien and prior liens, taken to- 
gether, do not exceed the applicable ratio 
of loan-to-value requirements. In the event 
of a foreclosure, the subordinate lienor can 
always protect itself by purchasing the prior 
liens. If the bank held all prior liens, the 
bank’s subordinate position would qualify as 
part of a legal loan. 

By way of illustration, if a national bank 
were to make a loan against a piece of prop- 
erty improved by an apartment building ap- 
praised at $1 million, its loan would be 
limited to $900,000. If the property were bur- 
dened by a first lien of $100,000, the loan 
would be limited to $800,000. If there were 
two prior liens on the property totaling $300,- 
000, the loan would be limited to $600,000. If 
there were a foreclosure the bank could al- 
ways protect its position by purchasing the 
prior liens. 

Such a provision would assist in land as- 
sembly by permitting owners and develop- 
ers to take advantage of existing financing, 
thereby reducing immediate cash outlay or 
expensive refinancing. The authority to take 
subordinate liens would place national banks 
on a part with other banks that already have 
this power. 

Since a national bank may be called upon 
to protect its subordinate position, a limit 
should be placed on the aggregate amount 
that a national bank may invest in subordi- 
nate liens. The recommendation is that: 

National banks be permitted to make real 
estate loans secured by other than first liens 
provided that the combination of the bank’s 
lien plus prior liens does not exceed the 
applicable ratio of loan to value. Real estate 
loans secured by subordinate liens should be 
limited to 20 percent of the bank's unim- 
paired capital and surplus with an exception 
for loans insured under the National Housing 
Act or fully guaranteed or insured by a state. 


BASKET PROVISIONS 


Experience has shown that real estate pro- 
vides excellent security for loans. In fact, the 
record shows real estate loans during the de- 
pression fared better than other types of 
loans and investments. There is no logic in 
prescribing rigid limitations on ratio of loan 
to value, maturity and amortization for real 
estate loans, if at the same time no restric- 
tions are placed on ordinary commercial 
loans, some of which carry greater risk. 

The Comptroller in 1959 supplied to Con- 
gress a table showing state statutory lending 
limits. At that time, 18 states imposed no 
limits on what state banks could lend on the 
security of real estate. If national banks were 
also freed from such restrictions, they would 
be able to make greater contributions to the 
financing of imaginative projects to revi- 
talize the decaying inner cities as well as to 
generate financing for the entire new towns 
that must be built to meet the rapidly 
mounting community needs before us. 

Ideally, there should be no restrictions. 
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However, it is thought advisable and recom- 
mended as an interim step that: 

National banks be permitted to invest up 
to 10 percent of what may be invested in real 
estate loans in real estate loans free from 
individual loan restrictions. 


CONCLUSION 


Projections indicate that there will con- 
tinue to be an acute shortage of housing 
funds over the next decade. National banks 
should be encouraged to make housing loans 
rather than discouraged by outmoded sta- 
tutes. The recommendations proposed here, 
if enacted, would go a long way toward 
modernizing the real estate investment pat- 
terns of national banks, placing them on a 
par with other financial institutions, and 
allowing them to better serve their customers 
and assume an ever-expanding role in solv- 
ing our housing problems and revitalizing 
our inner cities. 


TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 
PURPOSE OF REVISION 


The Federal Reserve Act was first enacted 
in 1913. Among its original provision was 
Section 24 which set forth the mortgage in- 
vestment powers of national banks. As ini- 
tially passed, this Section reflected the econ- 
omy and thinking of the times by limiting 
real estate loans to improved and unencum- 
bered farm land. Over the past 58 years 
Congress has amended this Section many 
times but always in a fragmentary manner 
to meet changing conditions. Recently Con- 
gress has amended Section 24 twice—first 
by the “Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968” and then by the “Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970”—both times in 
a piecemeal fashion in an effort to cope with 
multi-facet problems and developments. Sec- 
tion 24 in its present form is still outmoded, 
inconsistent and unable to respond ade- 
quately to developments in real estate fi- 
nance and the problems of our times. Na- 
tional banks continually trying to provide 
leadership, are hampered by its provisions. 

Attached hereto is a comprehensive revi- 
sion of this Section, The primary purpose of 
this revision is to improve and update the 
mortgage investment tools of national banks 
to assist them in their efforts to respond not 
only to the demands of the real estate indus- 
try but also to major contemporary prob- 
lems, mainly housing and revitalization of 
our cities. Enactment of this bill will facili- 
tate the redevelopment of downtown urban 
areas, assist in site assemblage for housing 
and commerce and hasten the development 
of new towns and satellite cities and in the 
end, a better environment. 

This revision is set forth in broad legal 
principles so that national banks may solve 
specific problems within their boundaries 
without the necessity of continually turning 
to Congress and the Comptroller for revisions 
and interpretations. It is only through this 
method we can expeditiously solve our cur- 
rent and future problems. 

SUMMARY OF POWERS UNDER REVISED BILL 

Section 24 as revised would allow national 
banks to do as follows: 

1. Make real estate loans secured by other 
than first liens provided said Hen when 
added to prior liens does not exceed the ap- 
plicable ratio of loan to value. Loans of this 
type would be limited to 20% of unimpaired 
capital and surplus. 

2. Make loans against unimproved real es- 
tate up to 6624% of appraised value and if 
improved with off site improvements up to 
75% of appraised value. 

3. Continue to make loans against im- 
proved real estate up to 90% of appraised 
value for a maximum term of 30 years but 
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with no required amortization on any type of 
real estate loan except when it exceeds 75% 
of appraised value or improved with a dwell- 
ing for 1-4 families. Amortization where re- 
quired is based on a minimum of a 30 year 
payout with no requirement that the loan 
be fully amortized by maturity if the term 
is less than 30 years. 

4. Classify all loans insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act or guaranteed by HUD 
when the guarantee is backed by full faith 
and credit of U.S. or fully guaranteed by a 
state agency or instrumentality thereof or 
state authority for the payment of which 
the faith and credit of the state is pledged 
as non-real estate loans and not subject to 
any of the limitations of conventional loans 
or included in the aggregate amount of real 
estate loans that may be made or in the ag- 
gregate of subordinate liens that may be 
made. 

5. Continue the practice where loans are 
secured by real estate and other collateral, 
to subtract the value of the nonreal estate 
collateral from the loan and consider the 
balance only as a loan against real estate. 

6. Consider a loan secured by a lien on real 
property where there is a firm takeout from 
a financially responsible party to advance 
the full amount of the loan within 60 months 
as a non-real estate loan. 

7. Continue to consider loans with a ma- 
turity of not more than 60 months made 
against a building under construction se- 
cured by a firm takeout to advance the full 
amount of the loan and loans to finance the 
construction of residential and farm build- 
ings for a term not in excess of 60 months 
as commercial loans and limit such loans to 
100% of unimpaired capital and surplus. 

8. Make construction loans up to 75% of 
appraised value without the necessity of a 
firm takeout. 

9. Continue to classify loans where the 
lender looks to the borrower's general credit 
standing, or an assignment of rents where a 
mortgage is taken as a precaution against 
contingencies or where the Bank agrees to 
participate with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as commercial loans. 

10. Permit up to 10% of the maximum 
amount that may be invested in real estate 
loans to be placed in loans secured by real 
estate without the necessity that said loans 
conform to any individual loan limitations. 
ANALYSIS OF CHANGES AND JUSTIFICATIONS 

Section 24 is divided into five paragraphs. 
Paragraph 1 defines a real estate loan, the 
limitations on individual loans, what loans 
are exempt from these limitations and the 
maximum amount a national bank may in- 
vest in real estate loans. Paragraph 2 deals 
with farm tracts while Paragraph 3 covers 
construction loans. Paragraph 4 treats par- 
ticipation by national banks with various 
governmental agencies in loans to industrial 
and commercial business, Paragraph 5 covy- 
ers loans where a mortgage is taken as a 
precaution against contingencies. 

As revised the same general outline has 
been kept except that Paragraph 4 will be 
deleted and a new paragraph added to per- 
mit a certain percentage of assets to be in- 
vested in non-conforming real estate loans. 

Following is a detailed analysis paragraph 
by paragraph of Section 24 as proposed. 

PARAGRAPH 1 
A. Dignity of lien and eligible real estate 

National banks are now restricted to mak- 
ing real estate loans secured by first liens on 
improved property. This paragraph as re- 
vised would allow national banks to make 
loans secured by unimproved real estate to 
the extent of 663% of appraised value and 
would remove the requirement that real 
estate loans be secured only by first liens 
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provided the amount of the loan when added 
to the amount unpaid upon prior liens does 
not exceed the applicable ratio of loan to 
value requirements, 

The addition of this amendment would go 
a long way in assisting builders and devel- 
opers in meeting the capital requirements 
necessary to undertake large scale housing 
developments, new towns and satellite 
citles—by making funds available for land 
acquisition purposes. Also, the lifting of the 
requirement of a first lien has the same 
effect, as it assists in assemblages by per- 
mitting owners and developers to take ad- 
vantage of existing financing thereby reduc- 
ing cash requirements and avoiding in some 
instances, expensive refinancing. Both of 
these amendments would be extremely help- 
ful in assisting the nation in meeting its 
housing goals. 

The authority to make loans secured by 
other than first liens would not result in any 
undue risk because of the limitation that 
the Bank’s lien plus all prior liens must not 
exceed the applicable ratio of loan to value 
requirements. In other words, if the Bank 
held all outstanding prior liens, the Bank's 
subordinate position would qualify as part 
of a larger legal loan. Also as the prior liens 
are amortized the Bank’s position is being 
continually improved. Because sometime in 
the future the Bank may be required to pro- 
tect its position, the aggregate amount that 
may be invested in subordinate liens when 
added to all prior liens has been limited to 
20% of the Bank’s unimpaired capital and 
surplus. 

Enactment of these provisions would also 
place national banks on a parity with banks 
of various states that already possess these 
powers, One only has to look at New York's 
experience as evidence that the possession 
of these powers does not undermine the sta- 
bility of banks. 


B. Individual loan restrictions 


The individual loan restrictions for na- 
tional banks are exceedingly complex. They 
vary with term and ratio of loan to value. 
After numerous piecemeal amendments Sec- 
tion 24 has the anomalous result of requir- 
ing greater amortization on short term loans 
than on long term loans. 

Presently no amortization is required if 
the loan has a term of less than five years 
and does not exceed 50% of appraised value. 
Once it exceeds either of these limitations 
amortization is required. If the loan does not 
exceed 10 years and 6634 % of appraised value 
installment payments are required which 
must be sufficient to amortize (1)40% of the 
loan within 10 years or (ii) the entire loan 
by the 20th year, or (iil) the entire loan by 
maturity. (i) and (ii) permit a balloon at 
maturity. (ili) adds nothing that is not al- 
ready covered by (ii). 

When maturity exceeds 10 years but not 20 
years and the loan does not exceed 6634 % 
of appraised value (il) and (ili) may be used 
which require amortization based on a maxi- 
mum term of 20 years. If the loan exceeds 
either 20 years or 66234 % of appraised value, 
it must be fully amortized by maturity. No 
balloons are allowed at maturity in this lat- 
ter situation. Of course, no loan may exceed 
the legal limits of 90% of appraised value 
or 30 years. 

By way of example, if a loan is 70% of ap- 
praised value and has a five year term it 
must be fully amortized within the five year 
period. This is impracticable and a hardship. 
If you wished to provide for amortization 
payments based on a 30 year payout you are 
forced to make a 30 year loan. Amortiza- 
tion may only be lowered by extending the 
term when a loan exceeds 6634% of ap- 
praised value. This is illogical where 30 year 
90% loans are permitted and could lead to 
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unsound business practices. A loan should 
be permitted to mature at any time regard- 
less of the ratio of loan to value provided 
the installment payments are such that the 
loan would be repaid within a 30 year term. 

The proposed revision would require amor- 
tization only if the loan exceeds 75% of ap- 
praised value, or if the real property is im- 
proved by a dwelling for one to four families. 
In those situations the payments must be 
sufficient to amortize the entire principal 
of the loan within a period of not more than 
30 years without any requirement that the 
loan be for 30 years. This provision would 
remove the unrealistic requirement of 
greater amortization for short term loans 
which requires banks to stretch out matu- 
rities, and would permit national banks to 
set realistic amortization schedules espe- 
cially when property is being acquired for 
development and does not have a cash flow 
at that particular time. Regular periodic ex- 
aminations, to which national banks are al- 
ready subject, will protect against misuse of 
this authority. 


C. Definition of improved real estate 


Comptroller's ruling Sections 2020(d) and 
2020(e) classify real estate improved by camp 
sites in a commercial recreation area, trailer 
park camp sites, or offsite improvements and 
& residential tract almost completely sur- 
rounded by developed and rapidly developing 
residential property as improved real estate. 
Since the issuance of this ruling Section 
24 has been amended to allow national banks 
to make loans up to 90% of appraised value 
of improved real estate. Whether or not this 
ruling should be allowed to stand as issued is 
questionable. Furthermore, the legality of 
these rulings have been questioned by a 
Congressional Committee. 

The retention of the power to make loans 
against property improved with facilities and 
the addition of the power to make loans 
against vacant and unimproved property is 
desirable and necessary if we are to find a 
solution to our housing problems, To remove 
any doubt as to the legality of these loans 
different ratio of loan to value restrictions 
are established for unimproved property 
(6624% of appraised value) and property 
improved with facilities (75% of appraised 
value). This would permit loans to be made 
without the necessity of stretching the defi- 
nition of improved property. 


D. Construction loans 


Construction loans are only permitted un- 
der Paragraph 3 in the case of industrial or 
commercial buildings where there is a valid 
binding takeout or where the loan is to fi- 
nance the construction of residential or farm 
buildings provided the term does not exceed 
60 months. Loans under Paragraph 3 are 
classified as ordinary commercial loans and 
limited to 100% of paid-in unimpaired capi- 
tal and surplus. If the construction lender 
supplies the takeout, upon completion or 
maturity the loan is classified as a real estate 
loan and must comply with the requirements 
of Section 24. 

Paragraph 1 as revised would permit con- 
struction loans up to 75% of appraised value 
without a takeout and construction loans 
made under the authority of Paragraph 3 
which would also qualify under Paragraph 
1, may be classified under either section at 
the option of the association. 

Construction loans are already permitted 
for residential buildings without a takeout. 
There is no reason why this authority should 
not be extended to other buildings. The ab- 
sence of a takeout does not increase the risk 
to the construction lender, especially since 
these loans will be restricted to a maximum 
of 75% of appraised value and included in 
the aggregate amount that may be invested 
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in real estate loans. This proposed amend- 
ment will do away with the practice of the 
construction lender supplying its own take- 
out when one is not in existence and will per- 
mit flexibility to the construction lender 
upon completion of the building or maturity 
of the loan, 
E. Exceptions 


1. Loans Fully Guaranteed or Insured 


Section 24 exempts from individual loan re- 
strictions certain loans that are insured un- 
der various titles and sections of the Nation- 
al Housing Act and various other acts, loans 
which are fully guaranteed or insured by a 
state in which the full faith and credit of 
the state is pledged and loans which are 
guaranteed under title IV of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 or under 
part B of the Urban Growth and New Com- 
munity Development Act of 1970. The latter 
relates to loans guaranteed by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development which 
are backed by the full faith and credit of 
the United States. There is no reason why all 
loans which are insured under the National 
Housing Act or guaranteed by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development and 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
United States should not be placed on a 
parity. There is also no reason why loans 
which are fully guaranteed by a state agency 
or instrumentality to which the full faith 
and credit of a state is pledged should not 
be treated the same as a loan directly insured 
or guaranteed, It is hereby proposed that the 
statute be amended accordingly and in a 
form that will not require the necessity of 
amending Section 24 each time a new title is 
added to the acts involved. 

Real estate loans insured under Section 
203 of the National Housing Act or at least 
20% guaranteed under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 are not taken into 
account when determining the percentage 
of assets that may be invested in real estate 
loans. This exclusion exists because of the 
reduction of the element of risk and for the 
same reason it has been extended to cover 
all real estate loans insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act or guaranteed by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and backed by the full faith and credit 
of the United States or when insured or 
guaranteed by a state or a state agency or 
instrumentality where the faith and credit 
of the state is pledged. 


2. Loans secured by Real Estate and Non- 
Real Estate Collateral 


When a loan is secured by real estate and 
non-real estate collateral the practice as con- 
firmed by Comptroller’s rulings and national 
bank examinations is to reduce the loan by 
the value of the non-real estate security and 
treat the balance as a loan against real estate. 
This is a sound business practice and in order 
to remove it from any possible future attack 
it has been incorporated in this revision of 
Section 24. 


3. Improved Property-Secured by a Takeout 

Construction loans not in excess of 60 
months, where there is a valid and binding 
agreement entered into by a financially re- 
sponsible lender to purchase the loan upon 
the completion of the buildings, are not 
considered real estate loans because the as- 
sociation is looking to the credit of the per- 
manent lender. This exception which is based 
upon the credit of another lender does not 
apply to any other type of loan secured by 
real estate. An exception similar in principle 
to the one in existence for construction loans 
has been written into the revision to cover 
any real estate loan where the loan is based 
upon the takeout of a financially responsible 
lender or other party. This is justified, as 
the element of risk is much less, because 
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the takeout is not contingent upon com- 
pletion of the building. 
PARAGRAPH 2 

Paragraph 2 has been amended to permit 
real estate loans secured by forest tracts to 
be made up to 6634% of value and to be se- 
cured by other than first liens, Loans se- 
cured by other than first liens must be in- 
cluded in the aggregate of amount of real 
estate loans that may be invested in other 
than first liens. 


PARAGRAPH 3 


This paragraph states that loans are avail- 
able to finance the construction of industrial 
or commercial buildings where there is a 
takeout from a financially responsible lender. 
The words “industrial”, “commercial” and 
“financially responsible lender” have been 
interpreted as descriptive rather than re- 
strictive. To remove any possible doubt the 
words “industrial or commercial” are being 
deleted so that the language of Paragraph 
8 only refers to buildings under construction 
unqualified as to purpose and the words 
“financially responsible lender” broadened to 
apply where there is a purchaser or other 
financially responsible party. 

PARAGRAPH 4 

Under the first part of this paragraph cer- 
tain restrictions on loans secured by real 
estate were lifted if the loans were to indus- 
trial and commercial businesses in which 
Federal Reserve banks could participate, pur- 
chase or discount pursuant to Section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act or where the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development co- 
operates or purchases a participation under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended or under 12 USC 170lg or 
1701g-1. 

These provisions are obsolete. The author- 
ity of the Federal Reserve banks and other 
agencies to act pursuant to these provisions 
has either been repealed or expired with the 
exception of the authority of the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development under 
Section 1701g to make loans and purchase 
obligations of any business enterprise for 
the purpose of providing financial assistance 
for production or distribution of prefabri- 
cated housing or housing components and 
for related purposes or for modernized site 
construction. The necessity for the author- 
ity to participate with the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development under Section 
1701g is dubious and has not been used to 
any great extent if at all. For these reasons 
this part has been deleted. 

The balance of the paragraph which deals 
with the participation of loans in coopera- 
tion with the Small Business Administra- 
tion has been transferred to Paragraph 5 and 
the authority to make loans insured under 
the provisions of Section 203(k) or 220(h) 
of the National Housing Act without regard 
for the necessity of first lien as required un- 
der existing Section 24 has been deleted and 
is now covered in the Paragraph 1 under the 
exception dealing with loans insured under 
the National Housing Act. 

PARAGRAPH 5 

Comptroller's ruling Section 2000(h) clas- 
sifled a loan secured by an assignment of 
rents as a non-real estate loan. This is in 
agreement with authority and has been in- 
corporated into Paragraph 5 as part of this 
revision. 

The part of Paragraph 5 which classified 
loans based on other security as collateral 
where a mortgage is taken as a precaution 
against contingencies as an ordinary non- 
real estate loan has ben deleted as it is now 
covered by that portion of Paragraph 1 which 
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deals with loans secured by both real estate 
and non-real estate collateral. 
PARAGRAPH 6 

Experience indicates that prime real estate 
provides excellent security. However, under 
existing laws, perhaps outmoded, the loans 
which it secures become subject to loan to 
value restrictions, maturity limits and amor- 
tization requirements that are not applicable 
to ordinary commercial loans some of which 
carry greater credit risk. This new Para- 
graph would permit national banks to invest 
up to 10% of the amount that may be in- 
vested in real estate loans to be invested in 
real estate loans unfettered by the individ- 
ual loan restrictions which are imposed by 
Section 24 and place them on a parity with 
other financial institutions such as insur- 
ance companies and savings banks. 

CONCLUSION 

The real estate investment powers con- 
tained in the proposed revision of Section 
24 of the Federal Reserve Act have been in 
existence and used without jeopardy to the 
stability of state chartered commercial banks 
for many years. The addition of these powers 
will place national banks on a par in certain 
areas with other financial institutions but 
above all, it will give them the necessary tools 
with which to approach the nation’s housing 
and redevelopment problems with renewed 
vigor and inspiration. 


By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself 
and Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 3169. A bill to amend the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934 to prohibit 
certain minimum commission rates, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 


COMPETITION IN COMMISSION RATES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, over 
the years the securities industry, the hub 
of our Nation’s free enterprise system, 
has operated under a system of fixed 
commission rates. Under this system, 
rates charged to investors on the pur- 
chase and sale of securities are fixed 
under a minimum commission rate 
schedule, thereby eliminating any com- 
petition between firms for customer 
business through varying rates. This is 
the exact opposite of free enterprise. It 
could better be called paternalistic and 
certainly should have no place in a com- 
petitive economy. 

This fact was recognized 344 years 
ago by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission when it began a formal investi- 
gation of the fixed commission rate 
question. Thousands of pages of testi- 
mony were collected showing the need, 
the desirability, and the inevitability of 
competitive rates in the brokerage busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, however, the SEC 
after all of these years is still unable to 
formulate a plan for reaching this ob- 
jective. In its recent statement of policy, 
the Commission took constructive steps 
for reducing the ceiling of fixed rates 
from $500,000, at which it had been set 
almost a year ago, to $300,000 effective in 
April of this year. But the Commission 
has given us no further indication of 
where it will go from there. The New York 
Times, in an excellent editorial pub- 
lished on February 7, 1972, stated: 
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It is unfortunate that the S.E.C. has not 
firmly established the policy of fully nego- 
tiated rates: that it is the only effective way 
to remove the principal incentive for insti- 
tutional membership—and to remove the 
competitive advantage held by stockbrokers 
who also operate mutual funds of their own. 
Affirming that policy would also have avoided 
weakening the regional exchanges and forc- 
ing many institutions into public brokerage 
activities that they want no part cf. 


Mr. President, so that all Members of 
this body may have the benefit of this 
editorial I request unanimous consent 
that its full text be inserted in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Subcommittee on Securities, of 
which I am chairman, just last week 
published the first part of a two-part 
study of our Nation’s securities markets. 
The subcommittee’s findings reconfirmed 
previous conclusions of the SEC, the Jus- 
tice Department, our Nation’s leading 
economists, and many responsible mem- 
bers of the brokerage community; that 
the fixed commission rate system is re- 
sponsible for many of the distortions and 
fragmentations which currently plague 
our Nation’s securities markets. 

In its report, the Securities Subcom- 
mittee stated: 

While it is concededly impossible to pre- 
dict the precise consequences of eliminating 
the fixed minimum commission rate system, 
it is equally impossible to predict the pre- 
cise consequences of maintaining that sys- 
tem. There are risks in standing still as well 
as in moving forward. The experience of the 
securities industry over the past several 
years is hardly such as to inspire confidence 
in the adequacy of the present system. 
Among the significant events noted earlier 
in this report are (1) the disappearance of 
a large number of stock exchange member 
firms, by insolvency or merger; (2) the ex- 
posure of public customers to substantial 
losses, as a result of inadequate procedures 
by the firms and inadequate surveillance by 
the self-regulatory organizations and the 
SEC; and (3) continued erosion of the cen- 
tral market as an institutional customers 
sought to reduce their transaction costs to 
competitive levels by going to other mar- 
kets which are not effectively tied in with the 
NYSE market. To the extent that fixed com- 
mission rates failed to prevent, or even ag- 
gravated, these conditions, the relative 
“risks” of moving toward a new system are 
correspondingly lessened. 


The subcommittee, therefore, con- 
cluded that a date certain should be set 
for elimination of fixed rates on institu- 
tional size transactions—the transac- 
tions which have resulted in the most 
serious distortions and which have the 
most adverse economic impact on small 
investors. This may seem odd since we 
are talking about only the largest or- 
ders. However, these orders come from 
financial institutions such as mutual 
funds, pension funds, and insurance 
company annuity plans. It is through 
these vehicles that many millions of our 
Nation’s citizens of modest means in- 
vest in the securities markets. These in- 
vestors are the ones that the SEC has 
the greatest responsibility to protect. 

Unfortunately, in its recent findings, 
the Commission appears to be more con- 
cerned with the income of a relatively 
small number of broker dealers and the 
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edverse effects which competitive rates 
might have on profit and loss state- 
ments than on protecting the investing 
public. This is an attitude ill becoming 
a governmental agency. Therefore, I am 
introducing this legislation which would 
prohibit the fixing of minimum com- 
mission rates on a portion of a transac- 
tion in excess of $100,000 after Decem- 
ber 31, 1973. 

The December 31, 1973, date provides 
for an orderly transition to competitive 
rates. It is designed to open up the se- 
curities business to full and fair com- 
petition. And, in my opinion, it will 
benefit not only the consumer but the 
entire brokerage industry by laying 
down a definite timetable and proce- 
dures for the transition to competitive 
rates, enabling brokers to plan their fu- 
ture operations. 

Small investors, too, have been victims 
of the fixed minimum commission rate 
system. They have been forced in many 
cases to pay for a full package of serv- 
ices which many of them neither need 
nor want. In this bill, therefore, I am 
proposing a method by which brokerage 
firms, subject to SEC supervision, could 
implement “unbundled” charges for the 
various types of services which they 
offer. I believe this approach will lead to 
an orderly transition to fully competitive 
rates. At the same time, it will enable the 
SEC to deal with any unsound dis- 
criminatory, or predatory pricing prac- 
tices which may arise in the course of 
that transition. 

The specific proposals in my bill are 
a workable and appropriate method of 
implementing the conclusions that the 
Subcommittee on Securities has reached 
in its study. I recognize, however, that 
others may have alternative proposals 
which would be as effective, or perhaps 
more effective, in reaching the desired 
goals. The Subcommittee on Securities, 
therefore, will hold 3 days of hearings 
on this bill on March 22, 23, and 24, at 
which it will solicit testimony from rep- 
resentatives of the securities industry 
and its customers, from Government and 
self-regulatory agencies, and from econ- 
omists and others who have studied the 
commission rate question. I hope that 
those witnesses who disagree with the 
specific proposals in this bill will not 
simply express their opposition, but will 
offer constructive alternatives, so that 
the subcommittee will have the fullest 
range of suggestions before it in framing 
the ultimate legislation. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of my pro- 
posed legislation be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

S. 3169 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6(c) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 


as amended (15 U.S.C. 78f (c)), is amended 
to read as follows: 


“(c) (1) Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to prevent any exchange from 
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adopting and enforcing any rule not incon- 
sistent with this title and the rules and 
regulations thereunder and the applicable 
laws of the State in which it is located, ex- 
cept that, after December 31, 1973, no ex- 
change shall maintain or enforce any rule 
fixing minimum commission rates with re- 
spect to any portion of a transaction in 
excess of $100,000. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, any broker which is a 
member of one or more exchanges may file 
with the Commission a schedule of rates for 
any class or classes of services or transac- 
tions which differs from the minimum rate 
then fixed by the constitution or rules of 
such exchanges. Such schedule of rates shall 
become effective thirty days after it is filed 
with the Commission or such later date as 
may be specified therein, and such broker 
shall thereafter charge the rates specified 
therein for ali services and transactions 
covered thereby until it has filed a new 
schedule with the Commission which has be- 
come effective in the manner prescribed 
above. The Commission may, by order, after 
appropriate notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, suspend the effectiveness of any such 
schedule, either before or after it has be- 
come effective, on the ground that the rates 
specified therein (A) will result in un- 
fair discrimination between different cus- 
tomers or classes of customers of such broker, 
(B) will encourage uninformed trading or 
speculation by customers of such broker, or 
(C) will impair the financial responsibility 
of such broker or its ability to fulfill its 
responsibilities under this title. Pending fi- 
nal determination whether any schedule 
which has not yet become effective shall 
be suspended, the Commision may by order 
postpone the effective date of such schedule 
for a period not to exceed thirty days, but 
if after appropriate notice and hearing, it 
shall appear to the Commission to be neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors to postpone 
the effective date of such schedule until final 
determination, the Commission shall so or- 
der.” 


{From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1972] 
THE SEC’s HALFWAY HOUSE 


The Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
long-awaited report on market structure 
moves toward greater competition within a 
more closely integrated national securities 
market. But, by seeking to compromise the 
toughest issues, the S.E.C. may have inten- 
sified the problem it wants to solve. 

The most critical issue was how much 
competition to allow among stockbrokers in 
the commission rates they charge customers. 
At present rates are fixed on transactions be- 
low $500,000. The S.E.C, decided to lower that 
ceiling to $300,000 next April. But this will 
still permit rate competition on only a small 
volume of business. 

The S.E.C. says it favors lowering the ceil- 
ing to cover all “institutional sized” orders, 
but does not say what this means or when it 
will happen. It should have left no room for 
doubt in anyone’s mind that it means to 
move to fully negotiated rates within a rea- 
sonable time. 

To the extent that they expect fixed rates 
to continue, many institutions will still feel 
a strong incentive to join exchanges and deal 
in their own securities. Indeed, that incen- 
tive is strengthened by the SEC’s decision 
that the New York Stock Exchange and the 
American Exchange should admit financial 
institutions. 

To handle the hot issue of the inherent 
conflict between managing other people’s 
money and operating as a stockbroker, the 
S.E.C. again sought to compromise. It 
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says that if financial institutions join 
stock exchanges, their brokerage depart- 
ments must do a predominantly public 
business—which means that significantly 
more than two-thirds of their securities deal- 
ings must be with customers other 
than their parent organizations. But 
this only threatens to increase the area in 
which opportunities for exploiting conflicts 
of interests may develop. 

It is unfortunate that the S.E.C. has not 
firmly established the policy oi fully nego- 
tiated rates: that is the only effective way 
to remove the principal incentive for in- 
stitutional membership—and to remove the 
competitive advantage held by stockbrokers 
who also operate mutual funds of their own. 
Affirming that policy would also have avoided 
weakening the regional exchanges and forc- 
ing many institutions into public brokerage 
activities that they want no part of. 

Indeed, ambiguity on fixed commissions is 
the major flaw in a report that has many 
commendable conclusions, such as eliminat- 
ing rules that prohibit exchange members 
from doing business with nonmembers; per- 
mitting the “third market’—the over-the- 
counter market for stocks listed on ex- 
changes—to continue, while bringing it un- 
der better regulation and surveillance; creat- 
ing a unified stock tape to report all transac- 
tions and all bid-and-asked prices, on all 
exchanges, and rejecting the proposal that 
the New York Stock Exchange be exempted 
from the antitrust laws. 

Having gone as far as it did, the S.E.C. 
should go further to make the nation’s stock 
exchanges a model of open information and 
free price-competition. This will increase 
the efficiency and integration of the nation’s 
securities markets, best serve stockholder 
interests and encourage sound investment 
and counseling practices. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 883 


At the request of Mr. Wiiutams, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 883, to establish an Institute on Retire- 
ment Income. 

S. 963 

At the request of Mr. Montoya, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Arken), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BEALL), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT) , the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cotton), the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) , the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MoNDALE), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Sen- 
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ator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), and 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
were added as cosponsors of S. 963, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with and furnish financial 
and other assistance to States and other 
public bodies and organizations in estab- 
lishing a system for the prevention, con- 
trol, and suppression of fires in rural 
areas, and for other purposes. 
S. 1925 
At the request of Mr. WILLIAaMs, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1925, the Research on Aging Act. 
S. 1975 
At the request of Mr. Tunney, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1975, a bill to lower the minimum age 
to serve on Federal juries from 21 to 
18 years of age. 
S. 2689 
At the request of Mr. CHURCH, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Har- 
ris), the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. SaxsE), and the Senator from Mi- 
nois (Mr. STEVENSON) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 2689, a bill to promote 
development and expansion of commu- 
nity schools throughout the United 
States. 
S. 2829 
At the request of Mr. Baru, the Senator 
from California (Mr. TUNNEY) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2829, a bill to 
strengthen interstate reporting and in- 
terstate services for parents of run- 
away children; to conduct research on 
the size of the runaway youth population; 
for the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of temporary housing and 
counseling services for transient youth, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 2994 
At the request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2994, a 
bill to provide for the compensation of 
innocent victims of violent crime in need; 
to make grants to States for the payment 
of such compensation; to authorize an in- 
surance program and death and disabil- 
ity benefits for public safety officers; to 
provide civil remedies for victims of 
racketeering activity; and for other pur- 


poses. 
S. 3057 AND S. 3058 


At the request of Mr. Proxmire, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 3057, a 
bill to tax sulfur emissions and the sul- 
fur content of fuel; and S. 3058, the Solid 
Waste Management Act of 1972. 


S. 3125 
“At the request of Mr. Jackson, the Sen- 
ators from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH and Mr. 
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JORDAN) were added as cosponsors of S. 
3125, a bill to amend the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to provide for a Columbia- 
Snake-Palouse program. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 170 


At the request of Mr. Bayu, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Lone) and the 
Senator from California (Mr. TUNNEY) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 170, a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution lowering the age re- 
quirements for membership in the Houses 
of Congress. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 189 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON), and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER) were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 189, to au- 
thorize the President to designate the 
week of March 26 to April 1 as National 
Week of Concern for Prisoners of War/ 
Missing in Action and to designate Sun- 
day March 26 as a National Day of Prayer 
for these Americans. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
RESOLUTION 
SENATE RESOLUTION 221 


At the request of Mr. BUCKLEY, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 


Brooke), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy), and the Senator 


from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Reso- 
lution 221, a resolution to extend the good 
offices of the United States in resolving 
the Northern Ireland crisis. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 48 

At the request of Mr. Dog, the Sen- 

ator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 48, relating to the Holy 
Crown of St. Stephen. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 53 


At the request of Mr. WıLLIams, the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) and the Senator from New Mexi- 
co (Mr. Montoya) were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Concurrent Resolution 53, 
relating to International Environmental 
Standards. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 57 


At the request of Mr. DoLe, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne), the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Stevens), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) , the Senator from 
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Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr), and 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. ROTH) 
were added as cosponsors of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 57, calling for a na- 
tional day of prayer for the cause of 
world peace. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AU- 
THORIZATION, 1973—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 879 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.) 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, “Never 
disagree with established policy.” 

That is point No. 10 in an advisory 
memo which the AEC has been giving 
to its witnesses in a national public hear- 
ing, the very purpose of which is to eval- 
uate the AEC’s presently “established” 
safety and licensing policy for nuclear 
powerplants. 

According to a story in the Chicago 
Sun-Times, February 6, 1972, the AEC 
has acknowledged that such a memo 
exists. Colleagues who are interested in 
the story can read it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, on page 3109. 

Even if the AEC ostensibly rescinds its 
advice to witnesses, we all know, some- 
times from personal experience, that 
fear of speaking out against “established 
policy” will remain as great as ever. 

The implications of the AEC’s advice 
are shocking. The AEC is trying to muffle 
expert dissent concerning the most po- 
tentially dangerous technology man has 
ever conceived, and neither Congress nor 
the public has anywhere to turn for in- 
dependent expertise. 

TEXT OF AMENDMENT 


The amendment I am offering today 
is intended to remedy this disturbing 
situation. It is not an “antinuclear” 
amendment. It is a “proinformation” 
amendment, with the following text: 


Adversary science: The Commission is here- 
by directed to establish under the Assistant 
General Manager for Administration, a Di- 
vision of Adversary Science with regard to its 
civilian nuclear energy programs, including 
nuclear power reactors, nuclear fusion, and 
the use of nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes, and amo-.ints equal to approximate- 
ly 1% of the Fiscal 1973 development budgets 
in each of those programs shall be expended 
by the Division during Fiscal 1973 to fund 
adversary experts who shall independently 
investigate and publicly reveal alleged haz- 
ards and adverse ecological and economic im- 
plications of projects under development, In 
case experienced adversaries are not avail- 
able, qualified people in related disciplines 
shall serve as adversaries. Except for miner 
administrative costs, the Division of Adver- 
sary Science shall expend its money through 
contracts with independent individuals, uni- 
versities, and foundations, which shall com- 
municate with Congress and with the public 
directly and without control by any division 
of the Commission or by the Commissioners. 
Each department, agency, and instrumen- 
tality of the executive branch of government 
is authorized and directed to furnish the Di- 
vision upon its request with information and 
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data which the Division deems necessary to 
carry out its function under this section. For 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1973, there is 
authorized to be appropriated $2,895,000 for 
adversaries of civilian nuclear power reactors, 
$390,000 for nuclear fusion adversaries, and 
$68,000 for Plowshare program activities. 


Cosponsorship of this amendment 
would be welcome. 


LAST YEAR'S EFFORT 


Last year, when the AEC budget came 
up for a vote on July 20, I proposed a 
similar amendment. I withdrew it when 
the chairman of the Joint Committee, 
Mr. Pastore, promised that his commit- 
tee would hold hearings on the proposal. 
Therefore, I introduced it on August 4 
as a bill, S. 2430. Section 101 of that bill 
states the following: 

It is in the public interest to provide funds 
to encourage an independent examination of 
all potentially controversial programs; it is 
especially unwise to fund only one point of 
view when the health and safety of the peo- 
ple of the United States are involved. 

NO FAVORITISM; BENEFITS FOR ALL 


Nuclear fission is not the only technol- 
ogy which involves public health and 
safety, of course; all major technol- 
ogies do so. I am not singling out nuclear 
fission for attention. In fact, this very 
amendment includes the same 1-percent 
adversary funding provision for one of 
my favorite programs, nuclear fusion, 
and the same 1-percent adversary fund- 
ing provision is also in the solar energy 
amendment which I am introducing to- 
day. 

I hope that Congress will soon enact 
legislation to make adversary funding 
automatic for all technologies. 

The adversary system, which produces 
so much otherwise hidden information 
in court procedures, can serve the same 
function in technology assessment. Ad- 
versary science can benefit both business 
and the general public by uncovering a 
program’s possible adverse effects early, 
while there is still time to correct many 
of them. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT 


Although presentation of the “adverse 
environmental effects” of technology is 
explicitly required by section 102 of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, Congress has not yet established 
the independent institutions to gen- 
erate the required information. This 
amendment will help meet that need. At 
least with regard to some of the ABC’s 
civilian nuclear energy programs, the 
amendment provides a practical mecha- 
nism for finding out what we are sup- 
posed to know. 

The need for “some independent au- 
thority” in nuclear technology was de- 
scribed by Dr. Ralph Lapp, when he 
testified January 27 at the ABC’s cur- 
rent “rulemaking hearings” on nuclear 
safety, as follows: 

In order to match wits with the nuclear 
utility, the (citizen) intervener needs time, 
money, and availability of competent tech- 
nical authority. I would estimate that per- 
haps $500,000 is the sum needed to fund an 
adequate intervention. 

Very often an intervener finds it almost 
impossible to obtain the services of qualified 
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persons to serve as experts. Too often, the in- 
tervener has felt that he was in contest with 
not only the utility and the nuclear venders, 
but also with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

If local intervention is to serve as a 
check on development of unsafe reactors or 
on unsafe siting, then interveners must have 
access to some independent authority with 
which to challenge the organized techni- 
cal resources of the utility. 


Presently there exists no pool of nu- 
clear expertise which is free of depend- 
ence on the AEC or the nuclear indus- 
try for money and for professional rec- 
ognition. 

RELATIONSHIP TO THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCES 

The AEC has even been providing 
about one-eighth of the combined budg- 
et for the National Academy of Sciences, 
the National Academy of Engineering, 
and the National Research Council. Ac- 
cording to the National Journal, Janu- 
ary 16, 1971, the AEC provided $4 million 
of the Academies’ $33 million budget in 
fiscal 1970. 

When a national academy committee 
made a severely critical report in 1966 
about AEC waste disposal practices, Con- 
gress and the public did not hear about it 
for more than 3 years. Meanwhile, the 
National Academy of Sciences allowed 
the AEC to sit on it. 

RELATIONSHIP TO ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
REACTOR SAFEGUARDS 

If we count on the AEC’s Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards for in- 
dependent nuclear advice, we run into 
other problems. 

For instance, the AEC is ruling out 
testimony by Advisory Committee mem- 
bers at the current “public rulemaking 
hearings” on reactor safety standards. 

The duties of the Advisory Committee, 
which are spelled out in sections 29 and 
182.b of the Atomic Energy Act, include 
making a review and public report for 
every powerplant license under consider- 
ation, and advising the Commission on 
“the adequacy of proposed reactor safe- 
ty standards.” The Committee is a group 
of 15 nuclear experts—mostly engi- 
neers—which the AEC appoints for 4- 
year terms. 

The AEC’s refusal to let them testify 
in the biggest safety hearings the Com- 
mission has ever held is disturbing, but 
understandable. 

For years, the Advisory Committee has 
been warning the Commission quietly, 
and “quietly” is the important word here, 
that the need for additional safety re- 
search is “urgent” regarding the type of 
reactors now being licensed. Colleagues 
who are interested in the text, context, 
and references for some of these warn- 
ings can find them in the following items 
in the Record, which are also available 
from my office: 

March 19, 1971, “Concern Over Nuclear 
Powerplant Safety.” 

July 20, 1971, “Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Authorizations, 1972.” 

NEW WARNING: IMPOSSIBLE QUESTION 


Recently some of the Advisory Com- 
mittee warnings have become less dis- 
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creet, intentionally or not. On January 
17, 1972, the Washington Post carried a 
story entitled, “Pennsylvania Asks AEC 
to Bar A-Plant,” which tells about the 
appeal to the AEC by Pennsylvania’s at- 
torney General not to license the New- 
bold Island nuclear powerplants. The 
story reveals that three Advisory Com- 
mittee members filed a quiet objection to 
licensing these two big reactors only 11 
miles from Philadelphia and 5 miles 
from Trenton unless “further considera- 
tion” was given to improving the coolant 
system’s margin of safety. The three ex- 
perts are Dr. Harry O. Monson, senior 
engineer, Argonne National Laboratory; 
Dr. David Okrent, professor of engineer- 
ing at UCLA; and Dr. Nunzio Palladino, 
dean of Penn State University College of 
Engineering. 

“If the plant is too dangerous to be 
located near Philadelphia, where would 
it not be dangerous?” asks the Washing- 
ton Post editorial on January 24, 1972; 
Mr. Packwood placed that editorial in the 
Recor on January 31, page S750. 

Members of Congress can not deal with 
the Post’s important question, and 
neither can the business community or 
the general public, as long as we fund 
only one point of view—the AEC’s 
established policy with which experts 
must “never disagree.” 

Colleagues who are interested in the 
idea of Adversary Science may enjoy 
reading a profound and constructive 
article by Dr. John W. Gofman in the 
September 1971 issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists; this article was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117, 
part XXXIII, pages 43555-43559, and 
reprints are also available from my office. 

AMENDMENT NO, 880 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.) 
SOLAR POWER NOW 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing statement was made on the “To- 
day” show, February 2, 1972: 

Environmentalists have raised a question 
whether we ought to be more vigorously ex- 
ploring solar energy. I think we ought to 
look at that. 


The speaker was AEC Chairman 
James Schlesinger, who is also quoted in 
the January 14, 1972, issue of Science 
magazine as saying that the next few 
years should find the AEC: 

Looking more in terms of alternative 
means for satisfying national—energy—ob- 
jectives—getting away from the attitude, to 
wit, that atoms are beautiful—In fact, atoms 
may or may not be useful, depending on the 
circumstances. We must broaden our range 
of instrumentalities in the whole energy 
field. 


Solar power was named as one of our 
energy options by President Nixon in his 
energy message to Congress, June 4, 
1971: 

The sun offers an almost unlimited supply 
of energy if we can learn to use it economi- 


cally—We expect to give greater attention to 
solar energy in the future. 


Today the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston) and I are introducing 
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an amendment to S. 3103, the AEC au- 
thorization bill for fiscal 1973, to pro- 
vide $15 million for solar energy research 
and development this year. 

My colleagues should note that the 
potential of solar power systems is not 
limited to the southern, sunny, or desert 
regions of the country. It is available in 
almost every State. Even Alaska has 
great sun-power manifest in the winds, 
which are a product of solar energy. Civil 
Engineering Prof. William E. Heronemus, 
at the University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, states as follows: 

The winds over the entire Aleutian Archi- 
pelago are very strong. It is now profitable to 
liquefy natural gas .. . and sell it to Japa- 
nese LNG carriers. Liquefied hydrogen pre- 
pared by wind power in the Aleutians and 
brought by LNG tanker to the California 
Coast might be very economic. And if auto- 
mobile, truck, train, and airplane engines 
are gradually converted to use liquid hydro- 
gen as proposed—by many—California might 
sparkle once again. 

CONTENT OF AMENDMENT 


Some indication of the variety of solar 
power systems which can deliver useful 
energy is provided in the amendment it- 
self, which is written as follows: 


Solar Energy Research: (a) The Commis- 
sion is hereby directed under section 31.a. 
(6) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, to conduct solar energy research 
and development in order to accelerate the 
demonstration of large-scale solar power sys- 
tems using light, heat, sea-thermal gradients, 
wind-power, and the process of photosynthe- 
sis, to produce electricity, hydrogen, meth- 
ane, or other useful forms of energy. For such 
purpose, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, $15,000,000, of which $150,000 shall be 
expended by the Assistant General Manager 
for Administration to fund adversary ex- 
perts who shall independently investigate 
and publicly reveal alleged hazards and ad- 
verse ecological and economic implications 
of solar power projects under development, 
In case experienced adversary experts are not 
available, qualified people in related dis- 
ciplines shall serve as adversaries. Except for 
minor administration costs, the money for 
solar adversary science shall be expended 
through contracts with independent individ- 
uals, universities, and foundations, which 
shall communicate with Congress and with 
the public directly and without control by 
any division of the Commission or by the 
Commissioners. 


LAST YEAR'S AMENDMENT 


In July 1971, I proposed an amend- 
ment to last year’s AEC authorization 
which would have directed the AEC to 
spend $3 million on solar energy research 
and development. 

The amendment was born the day the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
ported out H.R. 9388, the 1972 authoriza- 
tion, with an important amendment to 
the Atomic Energy Act cuddled inside 
section 201. That section authorized the 
AEC to conduct nonnuclear energy re- 
search and development. 

Since I am on record as wanting an 
Energy Commission instead of an Atomic 
Energy Commission, I was pleased at the 
apparent agreement of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

However. on July 20, 1971, the chair- 
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man of the Joint Committee, Mr. 
Pastore, suggested that I withdraw my 
solar energy amendment in order to al- 
low time for his committee to hold hear- 
ings, and I agreed. 

CLEAN, SAFE, CERTAIN-TO-WORK SUNSHINE 


So 1 year has been lost already. Now 
we are talking about the fiscal 1973 budg- 
et instead of the 1972 budget. I do not 
think there is any justification for los- 
ing another year. Let us start seeing some 
action regarding the one source of energy 
which might even be popular—clean, 
safe, certain-to-work sunshine. 

With just 2 or 3 years of applied re- 
search and development, we might well 
be ready to build demonstration plants 
for some of the solar power systems. 

What is in doubt, as the President in- 
dicated, is the cost of solar power, not its 
workability. Some estimates are that 
solar energy can be “competitive” even 
at today’s prices. Such estimates will 
necessarily remain speculative until we 
fund the required engineering studies. 

That is why I oppose loss of another 
year. There are already important solar 
projects which have been waiting to start 
for a year, due to lack of minor funding. 
The administration appears content to 
let them wait still another year. 

PLANNING IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

According to the Energy Digest, Jan- 
uary 31, 1972, the White House Office 
of Science and Technology has organ- 
ized an Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Goals Committee under Frederick 
Veinhold. He, in turn, has organized nine 
advisory panels to recommend energy 
funding priorities for next year’s budget, 
fiscal 1974. 

The panel which will deal with solar 
energy is under the codirection of Dr. 
Paul Donovan of the National Science 
Foundation, and William H. Woodward 
of NASA’s Office of Aeronautical and 
Space Technology. Executive secretary 
of the solar panel is William Cherry, a 
solar engineer from NASA’s Engineering 
Physics Division at the Goddard Space 
Flight Center in Greenbelt, Md. 

About 30 technical people are being in- 
vited to participate in the consideration 
of solar cells, thermal conversion, photo- 
synthetic and photochemical conversion, 
“innovative sysems,” and residential uses 
of solar energy. 

The Energy Digest says: 

For further information, or to submit rec- 
ommendations, ideas, and forth to the solar 
panel, contact William H. Woodward, Di- 
rector of the Space Propulsion and Power 
Division of NASA, Washington, D.C. 20546. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS LATE 


hat is encouraging. Thought and 
planning are needed before we spend half 
a billion or a billion dollars a year on 
solar energy development, which is prob- 
ably what we ought to be doing. But it 
would hardly be reckless for Congress to 
spend $15 million in the meantime this 
year on promising projects which are 
ready to go. 
I am not worried that my solar energy 
amendment is premature. I am worried 
that it is 18 years late. 
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We started funding civilian nuclear 
energy in 1954, and we have spent about 
3,000 million tax-dollars on it so far. 
During the same period, we have spent 
less than 1 million tax-dollars on devel- 
oping large-scale solar power systems. 

If the funding had been reversed, I 
wonder which would look “competitive” 
today. 

ONE WORRY: ASKING TOO LITTLE 


I do have one worry about the solar 
energy amendment. I am worried that 
$15 million is to small an amount. 

A rule-of-thumb in “high technology” 
is that you budget about $50,000 per sci- 
entists per year. That amount covers lab 
costs, supporting personnel, and other 
overhead, as well as his or her salary. 

Consequently, for $15 million, we will 
see only 300 scientists and engineers ap- 
plying their brainpower to solar power, 
In a country with a labor force of 80 mil- 
lion people, whose jobs allegedly depend 
on the lavish use of energy, this seems 
like a foolishly small effort to apply to the 
only inexhaustible source of clean, safe 
energy. We should probably authorize 
10 times more effort this year. 

So if the $15 million figure in this 
amendment is increased as a result of 
committee hearings, that will be fine. 

Whatever the final amount is for fiscal 
1973, I urge that 1 percent of it be spent 
to fund a band of critical solar skeptics. 
These solar adversaries would be assign- 
ed by this amendment to find and warn 
us loudly and early about alleged hazards 
and adverse ecological and economic im- 
plications of solar power projects. This 
kind of technology assessment is clearly 
required by section 102 of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 

EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


A loud and early warning system will 
not necessarily paralyze new ideas—it 
will simply sharpen them up and remove 
their flaws while it is still cheap and 
easy to do so. 

COSPONSORSHIP WELCOME 


This solar power amendment is 
designed to “get the show on the road” 
without turning it over just to the 
enthusiasts. 

Chauncy Starr, who is dean of 
engineering at UCLA, including nuclear 
engineering, of course, said in the 
September 1971 issue of the Scientific 
American: 

If only a few percent of the land area 
of the U.S. could be used to absorb solar 
radiation effectively (at, say, a little better 
than 10 percent efficiency), we would meet 
most of our energy needs in the year 2000. 
Even a partial achievement of this goal could 
make a tremendous contribution. 


Many other experts agree. So let us 
begin this year. Solar power now. 
Cosponsors for this amendment would 
be most welcome. 
LIST OF SOME AVAILABLE PAPERS 


For colleagues or others who would 
like to know more about solar power 
proposals, especially the ones which 
directly affect their States or businesses 
in their States, I am listing the references 
to a series of solar energy papers which 
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I have previously placed in the RECORD. 
Reprints are available from my office. 
The references are as follows: 


July 8, 1971, pages 24010-24023, “The Pres- 
ident’s Energy Message.” 

July 20, 1971, page 26090, “Atomic Energy 
Commission Authorizations, 1972.” 

October 27, 1971, pages 37675-37684, “Solar 
Energy: The Andersons’ Proposal.” 

November 2, 1971, pages 38787-38789, “Solar 
Energy: the Escher Proposal.” 

December 1, 1971, pages 43794-43798, “Win- 
ning Money for Solar Energy.” 

December 3, 1971, pages 44617-44619, “Solar 
Energy: the Ford-Kane Proposal.” 

December 7, 1971, pages 45165-45169, “Solar 
Energy: the Meinel Proposal.” 

December 7, 1971, pages 45180-45183, “Clean 
Energy via the Wind.” 

December 7, 1971, pages 45194-45197, “A 
National Network of Pollution-Free Energy 
Sources.” 

December 11, 
“Solar Homes.” 

December 11, 1971, 
“Making Gas and Oil.” 

February 9, 1972, pages 3587-3592, in Part 
II, “Gentle Solutions for Our Energy Needs.” 


1971, pages 46295-46297, 


pages 46342-46348, 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 881, 882, AND 861 


(Ordered to be printed and to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. AL- 
LEN) submitted three amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
amendment No. 878 proposed to the bill 
(S. 2515) to further promote equal em- 
ployment opportunities for American 
workers. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE 24TH ANNIVERSARY OF CEY- 
LON INDEPENDENCE, FEBRUARY 3, 
1972 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, Febru- 
ary 3 marked the 24th anniversary of the 
independence of Ceylon, one of the love- 
liest and most progressive island nations 
in the world. 

It has been my pleasure to visit Ceylon 
on several occasions in the past. I was 
there for a short time several weeks ago 
as I stopped off on my return to this 
country from Antarctica. On each of my 
opportunities to see that country, I have 
come away impressed with the work 
that is going on and the progress that is 
being made to better the lot of the people. 

As a nation, Ceylon has always been 
very proud of the strong democratic 
traditions which have flourished since 
independence was gained 23 years ago. 
In that period, changes of government 
have been accomplished five times by 
peaceful democratic elections. Ceylon has 
proved that the concept of parliamentary 
democracy can take root and thrive effec- 
tively in that area of the world. 

After my past visits to Ceylon I have 
pointed out the many admirable fea- 
tures of its government and people. I 
have also commented, however, on the 
possible difficulties facing its future de- 
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velopment. Most of these lie in the field 
of economics and are common to all 
underdeveloped nations. 

Ceylon has been moving to solve these 
problems and at the same time provide 
a wealth of social services to its popula- 
tion. Because of some of the measures 
the government was forced to adopt due 
to the economic situation, I was informed 
that dissatisfaction in parts of the popu- 
lace had developed early last year. An 
insurrection took place designed to seize 
governmental power. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, however, and after the 
situation cooled down the Prime Minis- 
ter of Ceylon acted by granting amnesty 
to those involved. 

I am told that most of those in rebel- 
lion voluntarily gave themselves up, that 
the tension has been reduced, and that 
law and order has been restored. 

As a final note, Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that today Ceylon has 
the highest literacy rate in the countries 
of the region, with the possible exception 
of Japan. The parliamentary elections 
have been based on a universal adult suf- 
frage dating as far back as 1931. A few 
years ago the age for voting rights was 
lowered to 18 years. All this has been pos- 
sible as a result of education being 
brought within the reach of everyone by 
making it free from the kindergarten 
through university. 

The rule of law is firmly entrenched 
in the country, and an active parliamen- 
tary opposition and a free press is a fur- 
ther testimony to the vitality of the dem- 
ocratic process in Ceylon. Another area 
in which Ceylon has made considerable 
progress is health. The life expectancy 
has been raised to 62 years owing to the 
greatly improved environmental sanita- 
tion, better medical treatment, and im- 
proved diet. 

I am glad to pay this tribute to the 
people of Ceylon on the occasion of their 
24th anniversary. May I wish them many 
more in the future. 


AMBASSADOR LLEWELLYN 
THOMPSON 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day it was my honor to serve as the 
representative of the President at the 
services in Las Animas, Colo., for the late 
and very much lamented Ambassador 
Llewellyn Thompson. 

Ambassador Thompson was a great 
son of the Arkansas Valley in Colorado. 
His virtues—diligence, patriotism, calm 
good sense—are the virtues of the people 
who have made the Arkansas Valley a 
prosperous and wonderful place to live 
and work. 

Ambassador Thompson’s work for the 
Nation took him far from the land and 
people he loved so well. Twice it took him 
to the Soviet Union for difficult service. 
He gave of himself tirelessly, skillfully, 
selflessly, 

When death took this good and learned 
patriot, he was a major source of wise 
counsel to the President, and to all those 
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charged with the desperately difficult 
task of keeping the peace. 

His services, as well as his charm and 
unfailing good spirit, will be missed by 
all of those who had the privilege of 
working with him over the years. 

If you seek his monument, look at the 
record. It is a record of avoidance. We 
have avoided a catastrophe during years 
when the Soviet Union gained military 
strength; was ruled by disagreeable men 
engaged in internal power struggles; and 
gained a technological mastery of the 
weapons of mass destruction. In this 
period a stern but restrained American 
policy, formed and administered by men 
such as Ambassador Thompson, kept the 
peace. For that the world, as well as all 
Americans, owe an incalculable debt to 
Ambassador Thompson, and to those who 
worked with him and who today feel 
such a keen sense of loss. 

Mrs. Allott and I join with the Thomp- 
sons’ countless friends in expressing our 
deepest sympathy and respect to Mrs. 
Thompson, who, we earnestly hope, will 
continue to grace and serve this com- 
munity for many, many years. 


SEA TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN 
ALASKA AND LOWER 48 STATES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
Anchorage Daily Times of Saturday, 
January 29, 1972, contains an editorial 
concerning an issue of great moment to 
the State of Alaska. This is the ferry, 
MV Wickersham, a foreign-built ship 
which has been severely curtailed in its 
operations by the effect of the Jones Act. 
For several years, as the editorial in- 
dicates, the vessel has been able to oper- 
ate only between ports in foreign coun- 
tries and ports in Alaska. It cannot oper- 
ate between the lower 48 States, espe- 
cially Washington, and Alaska, the pro- 
jected route for which the vessel was 
purchased and the route for which 
Alaskans have the greatest transporta- 
tion needs. 

Mr. President, I am certain a great 
many Members of both Houses are 
aware of this matter and are also aware 
that bills have been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to rectify this situa- 
tion temporarily until a new vessel, for 
which bids have already been received 
and a contract awarded, can be built. 
The estimated time of construction on 
the new replacement vessel will be ap- 
proximately 27 months from now. In 
the interim, it is imperative for the State 
of Alaska and its many citizens that a 
waiver of the Jones Act be granted so 
the MV Wickersham can travel þe- 
tween the lower 48 States and Alaska. 
The editorial indicates the facts of the 
situation in a nutshell; but more than 
that, it illustrates the feeling of most 
Alaskans that the State urgently needs 
the services of this vessel now. I urge 
speedy action on the bills and ask unan- 
imous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “A New Wickersham,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NEW “WICKERSHAM” 


Bids have been opened on a new state 
ferry to replace the controversial Motor Ves- 
sel Wickersham, the queen of Alaska’s marine 
highway. 

And at long last the end may be in sight of 
the storms that have washed over the decks 
of this great white ship ever since former 
Gov. Walter J. Hickel added it to the state's 
floating inventory. 

The Wickersham, as almost everybody 
knows, is a foreign-bullt vessel that cannot 
sail between the ports of two states without 
violating the Jones Act. 

The Jones Act is an old federal law which 
is designed to protect the American ship- 
building industry. Under its provisions, ships 
built in foreign countries can operate be- 
tween an American port and a foreign port— 
but they cannot engage in interstate com- 
merec. 

The Wickersham, as grand as it is, is not 
all that it should be—so far as Alaska is 
concerned. 

Mr. Hickel’s administration envisioned that 
the Jones Act could be outflanked somehow 
and that the magnificent Wickersham would 
be able to cperate between Seattle and cities 
of the Southeastern Panhandle. 

The governor reckoned without realizing 
the invincibility of the Jones Act. As a result, 
the Wickersham has never fulfilled its role. It 
has sailed from Seattle to British Columbia 
ports, or from British Columbia to South- 
eastern Alaska—but it has never served, for 
example, between Seattle and Juneau. 

As a result, it has been a bust—as good 
as it is, as beautiful as it is, as comfortable 
as it is. 

Besides that, it has been a political foot- 
ball from the day it was purchased. 

But now its days are numbered. 

Gov. William A. Egan has long ago an- 
nounced it is the policy of his administra- 
tion to sell the Wicky—as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, efforts have been going on in 
Washington to obtain a temporary waiver of 
the Jones Act to permit use of the Wicker- 
sham until such time as the state can replace 
it with an American-built ferry. 

An essential item to passage of this waiver 
by Congress has been some firm evidence by 
the state that it means what it says about 
obtaining a replacement. 

That now has come in the bid opening this 
week for construction of a new ferry of the 
Wickersham class. The apparent low bidder 
was the Lockheed Shipyard of Seattle, at a 
cost of $19.8 million. The 418-foot vessel is 
scheduled for completion in 27 months. 

Now if Congress will cooperate, the Wicker- 
sham’s last two years in Alaska service should 
be good ones. The outlook is favorable that 
the waiver finally will be granted, 


HELP YOUNG AMERICA WEEK 


Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. President, in the 
State of Missouri, the first week of Feb- 
ruary was declared “Help Young Amer- 
ica Week.” 

The purpose of this special week was 
to promote the strengthening of ties be- 
tween business, youth, and parents. This 
goal is most commendable. 

The sponsors of this project have con- 
tributed $20,000 to each of the five most 
active nationwide youth organizations in 
America as a part of this program. 

Through the fine work of the Boy 
Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of Amer- 
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ica, Girls and Boys Clubs of America as 
well as the Camp Fire Girls, the ideals of 
“Help Young America” will be reached. 
These organizations provide the guidance 
and leadership which helps contribute 
to the development of American youth. 

Mr. Fred Bioren, of Kirkwood, Mo. is 
to be congratulated for his leadership in 
organizing support for these vigorous, 
outstanding organizations. 

I wish to add my endorsement to the 
many others who are supporting the 
“Help Young America” campaign. 


SCENARIOS FOR DISASTER: NOTES 
ON INDOCHINA 1972 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur once had a secret 
plan to end the war in Korea. His strat- 
egy—not revealed publicly until 1964— 
began with the use of 30 to 50 atomic 
bombs on key targets in China; 500,000 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops would then 
be unleashed for a mainland invasion. To 
interdict further Chinese support to 
North Korea, MacArthur favored sow- 
ing the entire border along the Yalu 
River with radioactive cobalt material— 
thus creating, so he thought, an impassa- 
ble barrier that would last for 60 years. 

Today, as America’s military position 
in Southeast Asia deteriorates, one may 
justifiably fear that Richard Nixon’s 
secret plan to end the war will take some 
cues from the late general. Recent events 
in Indochina suggest a major crisis will 
occur during this election year, possibly 
within the next 2 months. This conclu- 
sion is based on the following facts and 
analysis: 

First. Although Nixon wishes to mini- 
mize the effect of the war on the United 
States because of its political harm to his 
reelection effort, he is still committed to 
eventual victory in Indochina. “Victory” 
means a non-Communist Southeast Asia 
plus an anti-Communist South Vietnam 
open to U.S. political control and U.S. 
capital penetration. Acceptable in the 
interim is a protracted war of low visi- 
bility to the American public, fought 
with U.S. technology but not troops, 
limited in scope so as to pose no threat 
to Chinese interests; a war which the 
United States cannot win but at least 
does not lose before the 1972 election. 

Second. In various meetings with 
American radicals, representatives of the 
PRG and the DRV have expressed their 
desire to see Nixon defeated in the 1972 
election. Undoubtedly they know a major 
liability to Nixon would be a new 
NLF/NVA offensive throughout Indo- 
china. A major attack, suggestive of the 
1968 Tet offensive, would shatter the illu- 
sion that the North Vietnamese military 
strength has been crippled by the bomb- 
ings, or that indigenous revolutionary 
cadres have been rooted out by pacifica- 
tion programs. Restraint on their part 
makes sense only if they have some rea- 
son for believing Nixon will actually 
withdraw after the 1972 election and halt 
all U.S. bombing and end de facto sup- 
port for Thieu. No evidence suggests 


Nixon would do this. Wisely, the Viet- 
namese insurgents have never relied on 
the strength of the U.S. antiwar move- 
ment in planning and executing their 
struggle. 

Third. The recent heavy air bombard- 
ment of North Vietnam underscores 
Nixon’s determination to militarily pro- 
tect the U.S. policy stated in No. 1 
above—even if his actions are labelled 
“escalatory.” Although the actions were 
serious, they should not have been unex- 
pected; the week before the air strikes 
saw numerous warnings in the press by 
Government spokesmen that a major air 
strike against the North was in the 
making. 

The exact reason for the strikes still 
remains unclear. The Nixon administra- 
tion knows by now of its inability to sub- 
stantially interdict supplies going south. 
After the raids ended, military sources 
told Washington Post writer Peter Jay 
that supples destroyed were “fairly far 
back in the pipeline,” to be used months 
from now—thus the raids, even assuming 
their strategic success, did not alleviate 
present U.S. concern over the central 
highlands. More likely Nixon used the 
raids as a warning, sharp but still limited, 
to the North Vietnamese that the United 
States would respond to an offensive with 
sustained bombing of the North. By lim- 
iting all Christmas sorties to below the 
20th parallel—approximately 80 miles 
south of Hanoi—Nixon has evoked the 
memory of Johnson's change in bombing 
strategy in March, 1968—only Johnson 
deescalated the bombing by limiting it to 
below the 20th parallel. The irony seems 
more than coincidence, and reinforces 
the implied threat of the U.S. air attacks. 
In this way Nixon hopes to buy the calm 
needed for his success in Peking and in 
the U.S. presidential primaries. 

A secondary reason for the raids might 
be that Nixon is using them as a provoca- 
tion of the North Vietnamese. The De- 
cember 26 raids followed a 2-month pe- 
riod in which 40 U.S. air strikes hit North 
Vietnam. These, coupled with the ob- 
noxious behavior of U.S. representative 
to the Paris peace talks, William J. Por- 
ter, might be an attempt to goad the 
North Vietnamese into walking out of 
the talks. This would undercut the sig- 
nificance of the U.S. refusal to respond 
to the PRG seven-point peace plan; it 
would also give the United States freer 
military rein to attack North Vietnam 
with impunity, should it be seen as nec- 
essary. 

Fourth. The national press has re- 
peatedly in the past 2 months carried 
front-page stories quoting unnamed mili- 
tary, intelligence, and diplomatic sources 
who predict a major Communist offen- 
sive in the near future. For example, an 
AP dispatch of December 13 reports: 

North Vietnam is preparing a major of- 
fensive into South Vietnam’s Central High- 
lands, probably timed to embarrass President 
Nixon during his February visit to China, dip- 
lomatic sources said today. 


These sources go on to predict a second 


major offensive after the major party 
conventions in the United States this 
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summer. Similar warnings have been 
front-page news several times since then, 
with the January 2 Washington Post 
predicting more massive air strikes 
against the North in the near future. 

Since the 1968 Tet offensive the United 
States has had an interest in leaking 
warnings of this kind around the first of 
the year; more than in the past, however, 
these Government briefings appear to be 
for the purpose of either defusing the 
potential political impact such an offen- 
sive would have at home or preparing the 
public for a major increase in U.S. war 
activity should Nixon think it necessary. 
All of the frantic speculation about the 
central highlands, however, may be a 
U.S. attempt to shift the American pub- 
lic’s attention—and also perhaps the at- 
tention of the North Vietnamese—away 
from Laos and Cambodia, either of which 
could possibly fall to the insurgents this 
year. 

Fifth. Thus, two events in Indochina 
could trigger a Nixon escalation. First, if 
the North Vietnamese and the NLF in 
fact decide to ignore Nixon’s Christmas 
air-strike warning, a case can be made for 
a Communist offensive in late January or 
early February before the rainy season 
begins; to provoke China into canceling 
Nixon’s invitation to Peking when the 
United States responds to the offensive; 
to influence the early primaries, par- 
ticularly the New Hampshire primary 
where McCloskey is running a much 
stronger campaign than expected; 
and, to take advantage of recent military 
progress in Laos. If the insurgents are 
successful despite ARVN efforts and U.S. 
close air support—perhaps encouraging 
support actions in South Vietnamese 
cities—then Nixon will have difficulty in 
ignoring the attack. Second, if the in- 
surgents win total control of Laos or 
Cambodia, Nixon will suffer the be- 
ginnings of defeat in Indochina, and the 
U.S. military situation will automatically 
worsen in South Vietnam. Nixon is con- 
vinced that evidence of U.S. military fail- 
ure in Vietnam is as politically damaging 
to him as escalation—perhaps more so. He 
may try to play down an offensive’s sig- 
nificance and publicly ignore it, but if 
forced to act he will move, as he stated in 
announcing his 1970 invasion of Cam- 
bodia, “decisively and not step by step.” 
Such “decisive” action might be the 
bombing of Hanoi proper, the naval 
blockade or mining of Haiphong harbor, 
air raids on the North Vietnamese dike 
system. Behind these contingencies looms 
the specter which must be faced: the use 
of nuclear weapons, perhaps to interdict 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail and to demon- 
strate the ultimate seriousness—or in- 
sanity—of U.S. intentions. 

Sixth. Why a likelihood of drastic ac- 
tion. The military situation for the United 
States and its client governments appears 
to be much more precarious than it was in 
January 1968, during the Tet offensive. 
Instead of 530,000 military personnel, the 
United States will have 139,000 men in 
South Vietnam on February 1, of which 
only about 56,000 are combat troops; 
morale and combat efficiency remain low 
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to the point of disbelief. Heavy drug us- 
age, racial conflicts, and “fragging’—the 
murder of American military officers by 
disgruntled American soldiers—are com- 
mon for U.S. troops no longer engaged 
in regular combat activities. So bad is the 
situation that, in June 1971, Col. Robert 
Heinl wrote in Armed Forces Journal: 

By every conceivable indicator, our army 
that now remains in Vietnam is in a state ap- 
proaching collapse, with individual units 
avoiding or having refused combat, murder- 
ing their officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers, drug-ridden, and dispirited where not 
near-mutinous. 


The U.S.-trained, U.S.-equipped armies 
of our client governments have yet to 
prove their military self-sufficiency. 
Lam-Son 719—the South Vietnamese in- 
vasion of Laos last February—resulted 
in a severe mauling of the “crack” SVN 
Ranger divisions; not only were the best 
fighting units of the ARVN destroyed, 
but the disaster instilled low morale 
among the rest of the army. In its Cam- 
bodian operations, however, the South 
Vietnamese Army has distinguished it- 
self through widespread atrocities 
against the civilians. Columnists Evans 
and Novak reported in October 1971 
that Col. Kas Chuon, Cambodian military 
governor of Svay Rieng, “now regards 
ARVN as a greater enemy than the 
Communist invaders, a view echoed by 
every officer and soldier we interviewed.” 

The Cambodian Army itself suffers 
from lack of supplies, no discipline, and 
corruption at all levels. The military situ- 
ation worsened the month before last, 
when North Vietnamese Army troops 
confronted a Cambodian Army drive to 
reopen route 6, just 25 miles north of 
Phnompenh; UPI reported that half of 
the 20,000-man government task force 
“was said to have been virtually de- 
stroyed as a fighting unit.” More re- 
cently, the government of Lon Nol 
finally moved against commanders 
who pad the size of their units and 
collect the extra paychecks for them- 
selves; a census by the government 
resulted last December in the “abol- 
ishing” of 30 battalions which did 
not exist. Repeated military failures 
coupled with governmental corruption 
and Lon Nol’s poor health have brought 
Cambodia to the edge of a major change 
in government. 

By contrast, the Khmer Rouge—Cam- 
bodian Communist  guerrillas—have 
grown from a few thousand 20 months 
ago to 15,000 to 20,000 in December. 

In Laos, the surprise retaking of the 
Plain of Jars by Pathet Lao-North Viet- 
namese forces December 21 has jeopard- 
ized the crucial Long Cheng base, head- 
quarters for the CIA’s Meo tribesmen 
army. Although the plain has traded 
hands seasonally in the last 2 years, 
the insurgents now have control 2 
months earlier than last year. Within a 
week 30,000 Meo dependents were evacu- 
ated from Long Cheng; sensitive intelli- 
gence equipment has been moved or de- 
stroyed as the military pressures against 
the base increases. The loss of the Plain 
of Jars preceded by a week the virtual 
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loss of the Boloven Plateau to the south, 
placing Pakse, the second largest city in 
Laos, under siege. 

Without dependable ground armies, the 
United States has increasingly relied on 
its air power and other highly automated 
weapon devices. Although U.S. air power 
has a great capacity to inflict mass terror 
and killing on the civilian population, its 
military value is limited by two factors. 
First, by all accounts it has been unable 
to interdict the movement of supplies 
needed by the NLF. In December, 1967, in 
the midst of the U.S. bombing operations 
on North Vietnam, the JASON division 
of the Government's Institute for Defense 
Analysis concluded that: 

As of October, 1967, the U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam has had no measurable effect 
on Hanoi’s ability to mount and support mil- 
itary operations in the South... We are un- 
able to develop a bombing campaign in the 
North to reduce the flow of infiltration into 
South Vietnam. 


This unambiguous assessment has 
been shared by the CIA and other U.S. 
intelligence sources from 1966 through 
1968; the recent report on the air war 
by the Cornell Center for International 
Studies agrees. Moreover, all flatly dis- 
count the notion that the air war against 
North Vietnam weakens their determina- 
tion to fight. To the contrary, reports 
Jason: 

The bombing clearly strengthened popular 
support of the regime by engendering patri- 
otic and nationalistic enthusiasms to resist 
the attacks. 


Of the bombing in Laos—presently 
the major focus of U.S. air attacks—the 
Cornell air war study states: 

Despite the continued use of U.S. air power, 
the PL/NVA now control a greater fraction 
of Laos than ever before, Moreover, the civ- 
ilian consequences of the bombing may have 
helped solidify popular support behind the 
Pathet Lao ... We can only conclude that 
the widespread American bombing in the war 
in northern Laos has on balance had a clearly 
counterproductive effect. 


The Cornell study also discovered that 
“close air support’’—the tactical use of 
air power in conjunction with ground 
troop action—presently accounted for 
less than 100 percent of U.S. flight 
activity. 

Second, the fact remains that a civil 
war cannot be won with air power alone; 
military control must be consolidated on 
the ground, and political loyalty must be 
established throughout the population. 
The indiscriminate use of U.S. air power 
in the last 7 years has merely 
strengthened and created political op- 
position, not only in South Vietnam but 
throughout Indochina. In fact, the pres- 
ent U.S. tactical emphasis on air power 
operates in the reverse. ARVN and Cam- 
bodian troops are sent out as “bait” to 
provoke a Communist counterattack and 
flush out the opposing troops so as to 
make them vulnerable to air attack. This 
strategy governed the 1971 Laos inva- 
sion; while U.S. bombers had a field day, 
the men serving as “bait” got ripped 
apart. Such a strategy—hardly con- 
ducive to building a strong, confident 
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South Vietnamese Army—further con- 
firms U.S. contempt for the lives of Asian 
people, be they “enemy” or “ally.” 

By contrast, the NLF and NVA appear 
relatively strong and well-organized. 
Government studies in 1968 show that 6 
years of pacification activity in South 
Vietnam had failed to appreciably de- 
stroy the NLF infrastructure or to win 
any major political shift of loyalty to- 
ward the Government. It was then es- 
timated that over 70,000 NLF cadre op- 
erated in South Vietnam, a figure re- 
peated just last month as the strength 
of the “Vietcong Infrastructure.” John 
P. Vann, a top USAID official in Vietnam 
working with pacification, privately es- 
timated in fall, 1969, that 15 percent of 
the South Vietnamese population sup- 
ported the NLF, 35 percent supported 
the Government, and 50 percent were 
undecided; the pro-Government 35 per- 
cent, he said, contained only Govern- 
ment employees and their families. At 
the same time, Daniel Ellsberg and Vu 
Van Thai guessed for Rand that NLF 
“hard-core” support totaled 25 percent 
of the population, Government support 
equaled 20 percent, with the remainder 
of the population wary of both sides. Op- 
eration Phoenix, the CIA-created pro- 
gram to assassinate and kidnap suspect- 
ed NLF cadre, has generally been ad- 
mitted to be—in the Washington Post's 
words—“one of the most notable failures 
of the war.” 

At present it remains unclear just how 
successful the NLF has been in organiz- 
ing cadre within the new forced-draft 
urban population; that is, Vietnamese 
peasants systematically driven from their 
rural homes into the cities by U. S. pacifi- 
cation programs to enforce tighter Gov- 
ernment security. However, reports of the 
last 2 years have shown an increase in 
urban opposition to Thieu and the United 
States among students, war veterans, ele- 
ments of the middle class, and others. 
Also interesting is the news item of Oc- 
tober 1970 quoting a CIA report that 
30,000 Communists have infiltrated the 
South Vietnamese Government, Army, 
and police force. The military/political 
Significance of these latter two factors 
remains difficult to assess; at the least 
it shows active and popular opposition to 
Thieu and the U.S. military presence 
exists in urban South Vietnam. 

Thus, a major U.S. escalation of the 
war does not necessarily depend on the 
presence of a new NLF/North Vietnam- 
ese attack. While such an offensive might 
dramatize the weakness of the United 
States and its regime in South Vietnam, 
the fact remains that the military situ- 
ation throughout Indochina is steadily, 
perhaps rapidly, deteriorating anyway. 
Nixon may escalate the war to prevent 
the loss of Laos or Cambodia. To make 
an escalation plausible, he would of 
course link it to the protection of U.S. 
interests in South Vietnam; this might 
further explain repeated intelligence 
leaks to the press about the coming 
spectacular” in the central highlands. 

This prediction of a Nixon escalation 
only echoes other warnings made in the 
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last 2 years by men who once helped to 
make military policy. Leslie Gelb and 
Mortin Halperin, in a Washington Post 
article written just after the Cambodian 
invasion, predict that at some point the 
North Vietnamese will launch a major 
offensive and that Nixon may well act 
“in accordance with his threats, his con- 
cept of national interest, and his mis- 
guided view of the efficacy of ‘decisive 
escalation” and “launch an all-out at- 
tack against North Vietnam coupled with 
a blockade of Haiphong.” Halperin, who 
served as an aide to Kissinger and con- 
sultant to Nixon’s National Security 
Council until May 1970, repeats the 
warning in November 1970, Although 
predicting a confrontation for spring of 
1971—not an election year—Halperin 
notes: 

If many Americans cling to the hope that 
the President’s rhetoric is a eae ho 
cover a total withdrawal by November 1 a 
Hanoi has no such illusions. Lacking & — - 
ous U.S. negotiating proposal in Paris, ree 
North Vietnamese will seek to step op% 3 
war: Beyond a certain point the Presiden 
will feel obliged to respond... ae so 
should have no doubt his response wil 
massive. 

More recently, Clark Clifford, John- 
son’s Secretary of Defense in 1968, 
cluded that Nixon would not desert the 
Saigon regime and would probably leave 
a residual U.S. force of 70,000 to 80,000 
men in South Vietnam. Realizing this, 
the North Vietnamese would sometime 
this winter launch & military offensive. 
eae eae Mr. Nixon’s re 

rn, is what 5 - 
set cng De. HÀ might reverse the with- 
drawal. He might increase the bombing. He 
might reverse the withdrawal process and 
increase our troop strength. No one knows 
what he might do. We must remember that 
Mr. Nixon once said in a speech in Chicago 
[1955] that in modern warfare, tactical nu- 
clear weapons must be considered conven- 
tional weapons. (New York Times Magazine, 
August 8, 1971) 


During the Laos invasion last Febru- 
ary, Nixon publicly announced he would 
not use nuclear weapons of any kind in 
Indochina. Beyond that, however, he re- 
fused to put any limit on the use of US. 
air power and pointedly refused to rule 
out an ARVN invasion of North Vietnam 
at some future date. Given the past per- 
formance of the South Vietnamese 
Army, the imminent loss of Indochina to 
U.S. control might well convince Nixon 
that limited use of nuclear weapons is 
his only available option. At that point 
the crisis becomes international and 

tic. 
ap yeti correct, the above 
analysis implies no change of direction 
for the American antiwar coalition, but 
it should add a sense of urgency to our 
activities. This is no time for sublety. 

All Americans must now unequivocally 
denounce this war, this crime against hu- 
man decency, and demand the immedi- 
ate end of U.S. military involvement in 
Southeast Asia. To threats of U.S. esca- 
lation, opponents of the war should re- 
spond with pledges of strikes at the 
workplace and in the universities. Un- 
like last May, antiwar liberals soon may 
suddenly find civil disobedience at home 
more palatable than the prospect of a 
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new mushroom cloud over Asia—and 
perhaps over us all. To prevent such a 
disaster, we must act now. 


REAPPRAISAL OF FOSSIL FUEL 
CAPABILITIES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
quest for clean, and yet economically 
feasible, energy generation for meeting 
our immediate energy needs has neces- 
sitated a dramatic reappraisal of our 
fossil fuel capabilities. 

Coal represents the largest, most ac- 
cessible reserve of energy available 
within the continental United States. 
This fact alone, Mr. President, gives 
cause for closely evaluating feasible 
methods for utilizing this energy source. 
In this regard, the gasification of coal 
imposes a viable method for adapting 
this abundant energy source to meet en- 
vironmental constraints. 

Testifying recently before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) addressed 
the subject of coal gasification. 

In view of his illuminating remarks on 
this matter, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Coox’s statement of February 
8, 1972, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR MARLOW W. Cook 


Mr. Chairman, my purpose in appearing 
before you this morning is twofold. First, 
to again lend my voice to those in the 
Congress, the executive branch, business 
and commerce who are determined to find 
solutions to the problems related to the 
feasible and economical gasification of coal. 
Secondly, I want to encourage all con- 
cerned to take a fresh look at existing pro- 
grams and new proposals with particular 
emphasis on the manufacture and use of low 
BTU gas. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed with great 
interest the hearings which have been and 
are being held by this committee as it 
seeks answers to our multifaced energy 
problems. 

You have long been recognized as a pio- 
neer in this field. As you are aware, I was 
cosponsor of your bill, S. 4092, in July 1972, 
which was designed to establish a commis- 
sion on fuels and energy, whose purpose is 
to recommend programs and policies in- 
tended to insure that United States require- 
ment for low-cost energy will be met, and 
to reconcile environmental quality require- 
ments with future energy needs. 

I support S.R. 45, and have participated 
indirectly in some of the deliberations of the 
study group created by this resolution. I 
think that you have made great progress and 
I commend you for it. As these hearings to- 
day have been called to gather information 
on new technology for generating clean elec- 
tricity from coal, I will limit my remarks to 
this specific area. As the Commonweatih of 
Kentucky ranks first in the nation as a coal 
producing state, this particular subject is of 
paramount interest and importance to us. 

MANUFACTURE OF PIPELINE GAS FROM COAL 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed with interest 
the accelerated program submitted by the 
Office of Coal Research in fiscal year 1972, 
for the manufacture of pipeline quality gas— 
900-1000 BTU per cubic foot—from coal. This 
acceleration represents a tripling, not merely 
in dollars, but in the whole broad scope of 
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research and development effort. This muiti- 
ple approach to the problems that still need 
to be solved would enhance the potential for 
success. 

The agreement by the gas industry to con- 
tribute $10 million of the $30 million re- 
quired provides a sound government-industry 
partnership for these programs. However, in 
a recent decision, the Congress has reduced 
the appropriation for this program by some $5 
million. This does not speak well of gov- 
ernment’s seriousness in formulating solu- 
tions. This action could lead to proportionate 
reduction in the contribution by industry to 
the accelerated program. In the final analysis 
this most important public interest program 
could be severely retarded. 

This nation can ill afford the risk of de- 
nying itself normal growth because of failure 
to pursue programs designed to anticipate 
and satisfy its energy requirements. I under- 
stand that attempts will be made to restore 
these cuts in appropriations. I would support 
this effort. I note that in his fiscal 1973 
budget presented to the Congress the Presi- 
dent placed heavy emphasis on coal gasifica- 
tion projects. 


DIRECT USE OF LOW BTU GAS 


All of the above programs, including those 
funded as well as those unfunded, have as 
their goal the manufacture and upgrading of 
low Btu coal gas to gas of pipeline qual- 
ity ... that is 900 to 1000 Btu per cubic foot. 
As I have already stated, I support these pro- 
grams, consider them essential, and recom- 
mend that they be pursued vigorously. We 
need pipeline gas for many uses. The present 
state of the art gives excellent promise for 
low Btu coal gas. The upgrading or metha- 
nation of this gas to raise it to pipeline 
quality has been the difficult and expensive 
step. I am confident that this problem will 
be solved. 

However, while I encourage these efforts, 
I question that this approach can give us 
the whole answer to coal gasification. I be- 
lieve that a way can be found for the eco- 
nomic manufacture and use of low Btu gas. 
I have been informed that substantial work 
has been done on a system which would per- 
mit the use of low Btu coal gas to manufac- 
ture electrical power. I have seen some draw- 
ings of a combined steam turbine—gas tur- 
bine cycle which could be applied to central 
station generators. 

I have been informed that a working model 
of this system has operated successfully. In 
this particular cycle, all coal was gasified 
to produce a fuel gas with a heating value 
of only about 100 Btu per cubic foot. This 
of course, is about one-tenth the heating 
value of pipeline gas. The gas was scrubbed 
by electronic methods and chimney emis- 
sions met ecological standards. 

To my knowledge this procedure has not 
been duplicated on a large scale. I suggest 
that we would be wise to initiate a program 
to do just that. I have written to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and suggested that the 
Office of Coal Research consider the initiation 
of a research and development program 
which would prove or disprove the economic 
feasibility of the manufacture of electrical 
power from low Btu gas. 

The commercial development of low Btu 
gas from coal would have several effects on 
our energy and fuel economy. 

1, This committee is aware of the tremen- 
dous potential growth in gas demand as con- 
trasted to the availability of domestic natu- 
ral gas resources. But the national petroleum 
council study which produced supply and 
demand comparisons also reported another 
significant fact: 65% of the potential in- 
crease in demand between 1970 and 1985 is 
for power generation and industrial use: 
If the technology were available to use low 
Btu gas from coal and applied for these 
markets, a substantial part of the demand 
for pipeline gas could be reduced. 
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2. While a limited number of pipeline gas 
plants may be constructed in the Appalach- 
ian coal-mining area, it is probable that 
the majority will be located on or near 
the vast, untapped coal resources of our west- 
ern States. 

On the other hand, the development of low 
BTU gas technology and its application 
would be of significance to the smaller coal 
producers in Appalachia with less abundant 
but still substantial reserves. By shipping 
this coal to plants where on-site production 
of low BTU gas is practiced, those coal re- 
sources, unsuited for production of pipeline 
gas because of production capacity and in- 
sufficiency of uncommitted reserves, would be 
efficiently utilized to satisfy a large part of 
our total energy needs. 

3. I have mentioned the possibilities of 
generating electrical power from low BTU 
coal gas. A significant consideration is the 
contribution this process would make in 
using the Nation’s total fuel resources in 
the generation of electric power. While there 
is great hope that the atom will in the 
future provide us with all the low-cost elec- 
tricity we need, there are many obstacles to 
overcome on the way to that goal, with more 
being discovered. The first large-scale breeder 
reactor to be built in the United States has 
only recently been announced; and eyen with 
the most optimistic assumptions for success- 
ful operation of this demonstration plant, it 
is unlikely that such power plants which use 
uranium efficiently will become a commer- 
cial reality before 1990. Even. with success 
in the breeder development program, we will 
still, according to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, be generating half of our electricity 
with fossil fuels in the year 2000; if the 
breeder fails to mature as anticipated we 
will have to rely even more heavily on our 
fossil fuel resources, I submit that while we 
have spent billions on atomic power research, 
we have practically ignored the need for im- 
provement in coal-to-electricity technology. 
Current methods for the use of coal to pro- 
duce electricity have plateaued in efficiency 
and create many undesirable air and water 
pollution problems. One answer to both these 
problems lies in the development of low 
BTU gas from coal technology. The possibili- 
ties of a 45 percent or more increase in effi- 
ciency, virtual elimination of ash and sulfur 
pollutants, a 50 percent reduction in thermal 
pollution of cooling water, and with a re- 
duction in electricity costs are exciting pros- 
pects. 

I understand that witnesses who will ap- 
pear before this committee today will provide 
the technical details and planned research 
programs to support the production and use 
of low BTU gas. 

My investigations into the energy needs 
of our nation and the available domestic 
supply of fuels lead me to conclude that 
we can ill afford to ignore any opportunity to 
use coal as the cornerstone of our energy 
economy. We need high BTU gas of pipeline 
quality from coal and we need low BTU gas, 
or as I would prefer to call it, “clean fuel gas” 
from coal. I urge that this committee and 
the Congress place a high priority on the 
research needed to achieve both of these ob- 
jectives. 

This leads me to my final topic which I 
submit has possibilities as one method of 
producing low BTU gas. I am referring to 
the underground gasification of coal. 


UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION OF COAL 


Mr. Chairman, I have received a report, a 
Current Appraisal Coal Gasification, from the 
Bureau of Mines which concludes that, 
“While the underground gasification of coal 
is technically feasible, the economic feasi- 
bility is yet to be determined.” I have a copy 
of this report with me this morning and if 
the committee has not received a copy, I 
should like to provide one for the record. 
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The report, prepared by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc, suggests that limited activity in un- 
derground gasification of coal is justified but 
with limited scope. It recommends that such 
activity should be undertaken in two steps. 

The initial step would be designed to: Ex- 
tend the capability of available curved-hole 
drilling techniques to permit large diameter 
boreholes and longer travel distance in coal 
seams; analyze underground cavity size in 
terms of roof stability and performance of 
the gasification process; analyze and develop 
stowing methods and techniques of opera- 
tion and identity of suitable stowing mate- 
rials; and study the fire-face temperature 
measurement techniques and methods for 
estimating fire-front position. 

The second step would be the installation 
of a pilot underground gasification system 
to produce technical data on which reliable 
production-oriented costs can be estimated. 

Of course the Bureau of Mines has not 
had sufficient time to analyze the report, 
but I have requested that they keep me post- 
ed on their findings. 

The technology of underground gasifica- 
tion is about a century old, One method is 
to force hydrogen into the coal seam under 
conditions suitable for transforming the 
carbon content of the coal directly into 
pipeline quality gas (methane). This tech- 
nique is highly desirable but is most diffi- 
cult and expensive. To be successful it must 
be carried out at high pressure and at tem- 
peratures of about 1700 degrees F. 

A simpler way to achieve gasification is 
the partial oxidation approach which pro- 
duces a low BTU coal gas. The gasification 
agent in this case is oxygen rich steam. 

I can not be too technical here as I am 
not an engineer, however, I submit that the 
present economic and competitive position 
of coal relative to other fossil fuels and nu- 
clear energy warrants a new look at this 
method of coal gasification, 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, in summation, I applaud 
all efforts that are being made to manufac- 
ture pipeline quality gas from coal. I would 
like to see an acceleration of these programs 
and more imaginative programs in the future 
which address the manufacture of low BTU 
gas. Such action is our best insurance that 
we can make optimum use of coal gas re- 
gardless of its BTU quality. I also submit 
that we can and must learn from the past by 
viewing yesterday’s programs in today’s en- 
vironment, 

And finally in providing an answer to spe- 
cific energy problems we must not lose sight 
of the goal itself which is to provide total 
energy for the nation at a price which the 
nation can afford to pay. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS SUP- 
PORT TITLE REFORM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the executive board of the 
Communications Workers of America 
voted to support my bill, S. 2775, to re- 
form the entire area of title charges. 

The CWA board recognized the need 
for reform in this area in order to en- 
able more people to buy homes. High 
closing costs injure those most likely to 
give the necessary push to continue the 
homebuilding boom. My bill will allevi- 
ate this problem. I hope other labor 
unions will follow the lead of the Com- 
munications Workers of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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AID FOR HOME BUYERS 


The largest single investment made by the 
average American is the purchase of a home, 
It is something the average worker pays for 
most of his life, 

At the same time, the housing industry is 
an essential part of the American economy. 
In 1971 the only bright spot was housing. 
Housing units begun last year showed a 43 
per cent improvement over 1970, and set a 
new record for housing starts in a single 
year. 

This was made possible only because there 
was a record level of money available to build- 
ers and home buyers at declining interest 
rates. The repressive tight money policies 
which marked the first years of the Nixon 
Administration, coupled with a startling rise 
in the rate of inflation, combined to drive up 
the price of homes while at the same time de- 
priving potential home buyers of the means 
to purchase them. 

But even with more money available at 
lower interest rates, the potential home buy- 
er still finds a stumbling block in his way 
before taking ownership of a home. This is 
the cost of settling the contract for the new 
home—the so-called “closing costs.” 

Many individuals who can afford the 
monthly payments required to own a home 
cannot scrape up enough money to pay all 
the required closing costs, such as title 
search, title insurance, tax escrow, transfer 
taxes, lawyer's fees and the like. The thresh- 
old to buying a house has suddenly become 
too high, and marginal home buyers are 
forced out of the market. 

Recently conducted surveys throughout 
the country show that closing costs, which on 
a $40,000 home can run as high as $2,500 in 
some Maryland counties and as low as $750 
in the Boston area, fluctuate greatly from area 
to area and from state to state. The reason 
given in many cases for this fluctuation is 
that except for taxes the difference in cost is 
primarily due to “custom.” That is, the fees 
customarily charged by lawyers, real estate 
agents, title companies, and banks in the 
particular area. 

“Custom” rather than reason is what un- 
derlies many of the title costs and lawyer's 
fees the home buyer must bear. Everyone in 
the real estate establishment seems to benefit 
from these “customary” charges except the 
home buyer. Lawyers get exorbitant fees for 
handling simple paperwork, real estate 
agents get large commissions, title companies 
promote unnecessary title searches and in- 
surance for which they overcharge, and mort- 
gage lenders get compensating balances and 
“points” for granting mortgages. People who 
buy one or maybe two homes in their life- 
times just do not have the economic clout to 
bargain with the real estate establishment. 

In order to protect the consumer and bring 
about reform in this area, legislation is 
needed which would require mortgage lend- 
ers to absorb as part of their overhead the 
cost of title search and any title insurance 
they require as a condition for granting a 
home loan. In addition, the legislation should 
also prohibit price discrimination between 
mortgage lenders and home buyers in the 
sale of title services so that if the home buyer 
decides to purchase title insurance on his 
own to protect his equity, he will pay the 
same rate as does the lender. 

This would surely diminish title service 
costs substantially while providing the same 
protection to the lender. It would also give 
some real force to efforts at improving our 
public land records, and could lead to the 
adoption by the states of new and improved 
land registration systems. Improved land 
recording systems would make it easier to 
search for titles, which would drastically re- 
duce the fees lawyers charge for this service. 

Therefore, the Communications Workers 
of America calls upon the 92nd Congress to 
enact into law Senate Bill 2775—the Prox- 
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mire Title Charge Reduction Act—as a first 
step toward reducing closing costs, reform- 
ing the land registration systems, and pro- 
viding new impetus for home buying. 

In addition, the Communications Workers 
of America also endorses efforts now under- 
way in the courts testing the validity of fixed 
real estate fees. 


NEED FOR EARLY ACTION ON HR. 1 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the most important bills to be considered 
by the Senate is H.R. 1, which would 
make major changes in the social secu- 
rity, medicare, medicaid, and public as- 
sistance programs. 

In many respects, this bill makes badly 
needed reforms, including full benefits 
for widows, a new special minimum 
monthly benefit for persons with low life- 
time earnings, cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, and several others. However, this 
measure still falls short of establishing 
the income strategy for coming to grips 
with the serious retirement-income prob- 
lems which now affect millions of older 
Americans. 

Recently, I testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee on this potentially 
far-reaching measure and urged several 
further reforms to perfect this proposal. 
Several of these recommendations, I am 
pleased to say, were initially developed 
in the reports and hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Aging, of which I am 
chairman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my testimony before 
the Committee on Finance be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 


mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
TESTIMONY ON H.R. 1 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportu- 
nity to testify here this morning on HR. 1, 
a bill which may be the most important do- 
mestic legislation that the Senate will con- 
sider during this session. 

As Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Aging, I shall direct my remarks to the sec- 
tions in the bill which are of vital concern 
to the Nation’s elderly. 

Several provisions in this measure, I am 
pleased to say, are either identical or similar 
to proposals I have advanced, such as: 

Major increases in minimum monthly ben- 
efits for persons with long periods of covered 
employment; 

Cost-of-living adjustments to protect the 
elderly from inflation; 

Full benefits for widows, instead of only 
8214 percent as under present law; 

Liberalization of the retirement test; 

An age-62 computation point for men; 

Protection against retroactive denial of 
payments under Medicare; 

Coverage of the disabled under Medicare; 
and 

Replacement of old age assistance with a 
new income supplement program to be ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

These welcome changes provide a solid 
foundation for making many crucial reforms 
for strengthening and improving our Social 
Security, Medicare and income supplement 
programs for the elderly. However, more 
comprehensive and far-reaching action is 
needed now—not two or three years from 
now—if the aged are to escape from the eco- 
nomic treadmill which keeps them running 
but going nowhere. 

Make no mistake about it, the elderly are 
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slipping further behind on a number of key 
fronts in terms of achieving economic secu- 
rity. 

Today more than 4.7 million persons 65 and 
older fall below the poverty line, nearly 
100,000 more than in 1968. Older Americans 
are now more than twice as likely to be poor 
as younger Americans. One out of every four 
persons 65 and older—in contrast to one in 
nine for younger individuals—lives in 
poverty. 

If the marginally poor are also included, 
their impoverished numbers swell to more 
than 6.5 million. The net impact of these 
figures is that one out of every three aged 
persons is poor or near poor. 

And by poverty, I mean a “rock bottom” 
standard. According to Census definitions, it 
is $1,852 for a single person and $2,328 for an 
elderly couple. The near poor threshold is 
125 percent of these figures: $2,315 for indi- 
viduals and $2,910 for couples. 

Inadequate retirement income also takes 
its toll in many other forms: substandard 
housing, isolation, loneliness, malnutrition, 
and poorer health. 

For these reasons, it is absolutely essential 
that the Senate make important finishing 
touches to perfect the House-passed Social 
Security-Welfare Reform proposal. 


LARGER AND EARLIER BENEFIT INCREASES 


Heading the list in my judgment is the 
need for a larger benefit increase for Social 
Security recipients. The House-passed bill 
proposes a 5-percent across-the-board raise 
to take effect this June. 

This proposal is certainly welcome, but it 
simply does not go far enough to deal effec- 
tively with the retirement income crisis 
which now affects millions of older Ameri- 
cans and threatens to engulf many more. To 
put it bluntly, adding a few dollars every one 
or two years is not going to solve this mount- 
ing problem. 

Moreover, the rise in the cost-of-living 
since the last Social Security increase— 
which was effective in January 1971—is al- 
most certain to outstrip the proposed 5-per- 
cent raise in H.R. 1. 

With poverty on the rise for the elderly, 
a more substantial benefit increase is ur- 
gently needed, and not in June but to take 
effect January 1. 

For these reasons, I am proposing—as I 
have in my omnibus Social Security-Welfare 
Reform proposal, S. 1645—that there should 
be an across-the-board increase which 
would average about 12 percent for all Social 
Security recipients. However, this rise would 
be weighted to provide for larger percentage 
increases for persons who need them the 
most, individuals with inadequate benefits 
because of low lifetime earnings. 

For example, persons with average monthly 
lifetime earnings between $150 and $200 
would be entitled to benefit increases aver- 
aging about 21 percent. And individuals with 
creditable earnings ranging from $200 to $300 
would receive approximately an 18-percent 
raise. 

A principal advantage of this approach is 
that it could lift large numbers of older 
Americans out of poverty without the neces- 
sity of resorting to welfare. Additionally, it 
recognizes this very basic fact: persons who 
now receive low Social Security benefits are 
less likely to have other resources than high- 
er income beneficiaries. 

And in terms of dollars and cents, this 
proposal would provide nearly $130 more per 
year than allowed under the 5 percent benefit 
increase in H.R. 1. 

ELIMINATION OF POVERTY FOR ELDERLY 

One of the major innovations in H.R. 1 is 
the replacement of the adult categorical as- 
sistance programs—aid to the aged, blind 
and disabled—with a new Federal program 
to be administered by the Social Security 
Administration. 
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This is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion, But the fundamental weakness is that 
the income standard would be too low for 
the elderly. The proposed $1,560 income level 
for fiscal 1973 for a single person is still about 
$300 below the 1971 poverty threshold. By 
the time 1973 rolls around, it is likely to 
be several hundred dollars below the poverty 
index. 

For these reasons, I urge that the income 
standards be raised to a level to wipe out 
poverty once and for all for older Ameri- 
cans—to $160 a month for a single aged per- 
son and $200 for a couple. Moreover, I pro- 
pose that these standards be adjusted an- - 
nually with rises in the cost-of-living to 
make them inflationary proof for these low- 
income persons. 

Certainly the wealthiest Nation in the 
world can make that commitment to a gen- 
eration who worked so hard for the high 
standard of living we now enjoy. 


MEDICARE REFORMS 


Important as a soundly conceived income 
strategy is, we must not overlook the need 
for major improvements in Medicare. Today 
the rising costs of medical care and proposed 
cutbacks in coverage pose a very serious drain 
upon the limited incomes of the elderly. 
Medicare now covers only about 43 percent 
of their expenditures because gaps in cover- 
age still exist. 

One of the major gaps is coverage of out- 
of-hospital prescription drugs. This consti- 
tutes the largest health care cost which they 
must meet almost entirely from their own 
resources. 

Today prescription expenditures for per- 
sons 65 and older average about $84 per year, 
nearly three times as high as for younger 
individuals. For aged persons with severe 
chronic conditions—about 15 percent of all 
older Americans—drug costs are six times as 
high as for younger persons. 

Several renowned authorities—including 
the 1971 Social Security Advisory Council, 
the HEW Task Force on Prescription Drugs, 
and the White House Conference on Aging— 
have all gone on record in support of this 
badly needed coverage. And now, the Con- 
gress should go on record unequivocally to 
extend this long overdue protection for the 
aged. 

Another major expenditure for the elderly 
is the $5.60 monthly premium charge for 
Part B of Medicare. In July, this will rise 
to $5.80. On an annual basis, this will mean 
that an elderly couple will pay nearly $140 
for doctor's insurance. For persons living on 
fixed incomes, this can represent a very sub- 
stantial expenditure. 

Again, I recommend that this charge be 
eliminated for the aged. Instead, the Part B 
and Part A Hospital Insurance programs 
would be combined and financed by one- 
third contributions from employees, one- 
third from employers, and one-third from 
general revenues. 

This proposal is patterned after the recom- 
mendation in the 1971 Social Security Ad- 
visory Council report. And for the typical re- 
tired worker, this change alone would be al- 
most the equivalent of a 5 percent increase in 
benefits. 

MEDICARE CUTBACKS 


My earlier remarks have focused basically 
on positive action that the Senate can take 
to improve H.R. 1. Now I would like to turn 
to some undesirable provisions in H.R. 1 
which, I believe, can limit the quality and 
scope of care for the aged. 

Since other Members of the Committee on 
Aging will talk at greater length on many of 
these measures, I shall only concentrate on 
two of these proposals. 

First, H.R. 1 establishes a new $7.50 co- 
payment charge for each day in the hospital 
from the 31st to the 60th day. This, of course, 
would be in addition to the $68 deductible 
which the elderly would be required to pay 
out of their own pocket for hospitalization. 
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For an individual requiring 60 days in the 
hospital, this charge alone could add $225 to 
his bill. The irony of it all is that this pro- 
vision is likely to hurt the very person that 
Medicare is supposed to help the most—the 
individual with a large health care bill be- 
cause of a prolonged period in the hospital. 

And remember this: About 9 out of every 
10 persons who reach age 65 will require at 
least 1 stay in the hospital during their re- 
maining years. About two out of every three 
will require at least two hospital stays. 

Additionally, H.R. 1 would raise the deduc- 
tible for Part B from $50 to $60, once again 
driving up the health care costs for the elder- 
ly. 

These measures, I believe, should be deleted 
or substantially altered by the Senate. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 

At the recent White House Conference on 
Aging, 3,400 delegates from every State in 
the Union made a ringing call for action on 
several fronts. 

Soon the Senate will consider H.R. 1, a 
measure that can be landmark legislation in 
providing genuine economic security for the 
aged. 

Again, I reaffirm my strong support for 
early and favorable action on this bill, along 
the lines that I have outlined in my state- 
ment. 

We owe this pledge to more than 20 million 
Americans who are now 65 and older. And 
we owe this pledge to the millions more near- 
ing this age. 


MAJOR CHANGES NEEDED IN OIL 
IMPORT QUOTA SYSTEM—RESI- 
DENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FUEL 
OIL HEARINGS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr, President, the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs Committee, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, has re- 
cently completed a series of hearings held 
over a 2-month period in which the cost 
and adequacy of supply of residential and 
industrial heating oil were extensively 
examined. 

In view of the fact that the eastern 
seaboard of the United States, particu- 
larly the Northeast, is so heavily reliant 
on petroleum products to meet fuel needs, 
the problems encountered in this area 
received major attention. 

Many of the fuel oil supply and price 
problems that are experienced in the 
Northeast result either directly or indi- 
rectly from the manner in which the 
mandatory oil import quota system is 
administered. The ever-increasing use of 
petroleum products in the United States, 
some 14% million barrels per day pres- 
ently, makes it incumbent upon the Fed- 
eral Government to continually examine, 
update, and revise the system to reflect 
the needs of American business and con- 
sumers. 

In view of the interplay between the 
oil import quota system and the price 
and supply of residential heating oil, 
which is commonly referred to as No. 2 
home heating oil or distillate, the sub- 
committee during its investigation at- 
tempted to develop a hearing record 
which would focus primary attention on 
the manner in which the operation of the 
mandatory oil import quota system 
could be altered or revised to reflect more 
realistically current fuel oil requirements. 
The subcommittee also closely examined 
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residual fuel oil supply and price prob- 
lems. Residual fuel oil is a heavy oil used 
generally by industry and utilities. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
subcommittee received testimony from 
the following witnesses: Washington, 
September 8—Robert E. DeBlois, chair- 
man of the board, New England Fuel In- 
stitute, accompanied by Donald B. Craft, 
president, and Charles H. Burkhardt, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Robert Greenes, 
chairman, Fuel Oil Committee, National 
Oil Jobbers Council, accompanied by 
Gregg Potvin, executive vice president; 
Arthur T. Soule, president, Independent 
Fuel Terminal Operators Association, ac- 
companied by Myer Rashish, consulting 
economist; Robert D. Lynch, vice presi- 
dent, National Oil Fuel Institute, accom- 
panied by George Gruberg, secretary and 
general counsel. 

Washington, September 9—Dr. Hen- 
drik S. Houthakker, professor of econom- 
ics, Harvard University; Dr. Edward W. 
Erickson, professor of economics, North 
Carolina State University. 

Washington, September 28—L. G. 
Rawl, vice president, marketing, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co.; John H. Lichblau, 
Petroleum Industry Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Washington, September 29—Kerryn 
King, senior vice president, Texaco, Inc.; 
Stanford G. Stiles, vice president, trans- 
portation and supplies, Shell Oil Co. 

Boston, October 14—Edward M. Ken- 
nedy, U.S. Senator from the State of 
Massachusetts; David N. Merrill, vice 
president, Public Service Co. of New 
Hampshire; Robert W. Feragen, general 
manager, Northeast Public Power As- 
sociation, accompanied by Alban G. 
Spurrell, manager, Braintree Electric 
Light Department; Walter R. Peterson, 
Governor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, accompanied by John E. Henchey, 
city manager, Concord, N.H., and Caro- 
line Gross; Frank W. Whitcomb, treas- 
urer, Cold River Hot-Mix Corp.; A. 
Thomas Easley, executive vice president, 
New England Council for Economic 
Development. 

Boston, October 15—Francis W. Sar- 
gent, Governor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts; Kenneth M. Curtis, Governor 
of the State of Maine; Silvio O. Conte, 
Representative in Congress from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Washington, October 19—Hollis M. 
Dole, Assistant Secretary for Mineral 
Resources, Department of the Interior, 
accompanied by John Rigg, Acting Di- 
rector, Office of Oil and Gas; Ralph W. 
Snyder, Acting Administrator, Oil Im- 
port Administration; and Lewis S. Flagg 
II, Chairman, Oil Import Appeals 
Board. 

Washington, October 20—George A. 
Lincoln, Director, Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, accompanied by Elmer 
Bennett, General Counsel; Robert Plett, 
Oil and Energy Staff; and Ralph Thomp- 
son, Congressional Liaison Staff. 

Testimony received from Mr. DeBlois, 
of the New England Fuel Institute, 
pointedly characterized the basic issues 
covered during the hearings. 

His statement, which I have sum- 
marized, clearly shows that the problem 
of oil prices, shortages, and threats of 
shortages of home-heating oil in New 
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England stem from the fact that every 
drop of oil used in New England must 
come into the area by ship. New England 
has no oil production or refineries of its 
own. It is not connected with petroleum- 
producing areas by pipeline. Nor does it 
produce any coal or natural gas. There 
are limited amounts of hydropower 
available in New England but, by and 
large, our region runs on oil, and every 
barrel of oil must come by ship. 

Fortunately, New Engiand is blessed 
with a number of fine harbors and under 
normal circumstances could expect to 
bring oil into our region priced competi- 
tively with any other area in the coun- 
try. Unfortunately, normal market price 
transactions—normal flow of oil—can- 
not take place. Why? Because as of 1959 
New England, like the rest of a 43-State 
area, has been subject to mandatory oil 
import controls. These controls negate 
New England’s natural advantage of 
deepwater harbor facilities because they 
prevent New England distributors from 
importing foreign oil—apart from heavy 
fuel oil, which is allowed free entry. 

Unfortunately, no refineries have been 
built on the east coast of the United 
States since the mandatory oil import 
program was initiated 12 years ago. 
Moreover, east coast demand for this 
product is well over double the volume 
produced in east coast refineries. Thus, 
we must look to the U.S. gulf coast areas 
for a substantial part of our supplies. 

Testimony received during the hear- 
ings clearly established that these geo- 
graphical facts coupled with the ina- 
bility, because of the oil import program, 
to buy home-heating oil in world markets 
at competitive market prices, have placed 
New England in the position of paying 
higher prices for home-heating oil than 
any other region of the country. The in- 
equities of this situation are obvious. 

What we have here is a Government 
oil import quota system, justified on the 
basis of national security, which causes 
prices in one particular region of the 
country to be disproportionately higher 
than in others. If one accepts the thesis, 
which I do not, that there is a valid na- 
tional security justification for the oil 
import program, we in the Northeast are, 
in effect, paying more than our pro rata 
share of what should be a national bur- 
den. It is particularly unfortunate that 
the region that has to pay the highest 
prices for home-heating oil is the very 
region that needs and uses more heating 
oil per capita than any other in the coun- 
try. The issue here is not whether na- 
tional interests should override regional, 
but whether the burdens imposed on a 
citizenry on the basis of national secu- 
rity should not be equitably distributed 
among all. 

Other burdens imposed on small busi- 
nessmen by the oil import program are 
the competitive inequity caused by the 
size and economic strength of the major 
integrated oil companies, as well as the 
dependent position the quota program 
has forced on independent deepwater 
terminal operators. These independent 
terminal operators have the hardware— 
that is, the physical facilities to bring 
oil into the New England market from 
anywhere in the world—and, indeed, 
when they were allowed to do so before 
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the oil program was initiated, they were 
able to compete effectively with the ma- 
jor companies and bring to New England 
wholesalers and small retail distributors 
an alternate source to major company 
supplies. 

The oil import program, of course, 
changed all that by forcing independent 
terminal operators to acquire their sup- 
plies from a small number of major com- 
panies, such as Humble, Shell, Mobil, and 
Texaco, with refining capacity located 
inside the U.S. market. In short, the in- 
dependent terminal operators are forced 
into the incongruous position of having to 
compete for business with the very same 
major oil companies upon whom they 
are dependent. Why? Because they have 
to buy their oil supplies hopefully at a 
reasonable price from the same major 
companies that they compete with on the 
wholesale and retail level. 

In order to facilitate a discussion of 
suggested changes in the administration 
of the Oil Import Quota System, several 
alternative proposals were developed 
prior to the commencement of the hear- 
ings, which were designed to reflect more 
realistically the needs of consumers of 
both residential and industrial heating 
oils. These suggestions were: 

First. The continued exclusion of resid- 
ual fuel oil from the Oil Import Quota 
System in district 1—all States bordering 
on the Atlantic Ocean plus Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. And the ex- 
pansion of this policy particularly into 
districts 2 through 4—all States east of 
the Rocky Mountains except those in 
district 1. 

Second. Change the criteria used by 
the Oil Import Administration for deter- 
mining the amount of allowable imports 
into the entire country east of the Rocky 
Mountains from a 12.2 percent maximum 
figure based on domestic production of 
crude oil to one based on domestic de- 
mand. From 1959 until 1962, the yard- 
stick used in determining import al- 
lowables was actual domestic demand 
and consumption of petroleum products. 
In 1962, the percentage of allowables was 
increased from 9 to 12.2 and, at the same 
time, the criteria for determining the 
amount of imports was changed from 
consumption to domestic production. 

Third. Increase the allowed imports 
of No. 2 fuel oil presently excluded from 
the mandatory oil import quota system 
from 40,000 barrels per day to 20 percent 
of total demand in district 1. 

Fourth. Change the allowable percent- 
age figure used under the quota system 
from 12.2 percent of domestic produc- 
tion to 20 percent of domestic consump- 
tion, excluding residual imports into dis- 
trict 1 and No. 2 oil presently excluded 
from the program. 

Fifth. Obtain assurances from the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission that they will vigor- 
ously maintain a continuing examination 
of business activities, particularly in the 
New England area, to assure that 
through mergers, acquisitions, and mar- 
keting practices there is not a lessening 
of the very limited competition present- 
ly operating in that area. 

In considering changes in the manner 
in which the quota system presently op- 
erates, the hearings concentrated prin- 
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cipally on the following areas: first, the 
impact of the oil import quota system on 
small business marketers and consumers; 
second, domestic and foreign refining 
capabilities of major integrated oil com- 
panies; third, dual distribution of petro- 
leum products at various marketing 
levels—that is, situations in which small 
businesses engaged in the sale of petro- 
leum products are forced to compete 
with major integrated oil companies, 
which is also under examination by Sen- 
nator Hart’s Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee; fourth, vertical forward 
integration into wholesale and retail op- 
erations by large refineries, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the New England mar- 
keting area; fifth, the overwhelming 
reliance by both industrial and residen- 
tial users of petroleum products in the 
New England area and how New England 
homes, nearly 80 percent of which are 
heated by fuel oil, can be assured of an 
adequacy of product at reasonable prices; 
and sixth, difficulties in obtaining low 
sulfur content residual oil to meet re- 
cently enacted environmental control 
standards. 

During the hearings, each witness was 
called upon to offer his opinion as to the 
effectiveness of the present oil import 
program, and identify problem areas in 
which administrative change is required. 
The following is a brief summary of the 
problem highlighted during the hearings 
and several suggested changes in the op- 
eration of the present oil import system. 

CRUDE OIL 


When the oil import quota system 
was originally introduced in 1959, the im- 
port level for the part of the country east 
of the Rocky Mountains was set at 9 
percent of domestic demand. In 1962, the 
percentage figure was changed to 12.2 
percent, but the basis upon which a de- 
termination as to amount was made was 
changed from demand to domestic pro- 
duction. While it is true that domestic 
production has continued to increase 
since the imposition of the quota system 
in 1959, this increase has not kept pace 
with increased demand and it is antici- 
pated that in the next 2 to 3 years domes- 
tic production east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains will level off and begin to decline. 

No other single Government-operated 
market mechanism purportedly designed 
to set quotas on foreign imports has been 
as controversial and criticized as the 
mandatory oil import quota system. Its 
adoption in 1959 by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was supported on the na- 
tional security argument that the United 
States must protect itself from undue re- 
liance on foreign services for its petro- 
leum needs. 

From the time of the quota’s adoption 
until the present, the price of domestic 
crude oil has been substantially higher 
than that of foreign. This price disparity 
has at times been as high as $1.50 per 
barrel. The quota as implemented in 1959 
sought to provide as an incentive to the 
domestic petroleum industry a secure 
and competitively protected market in 
the United States largely cut off from 
cheaper foreign oil. A set percentage of 
foreign oil was allowed entry into this 
country and the domestic refiners were 
the principal importers. 
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As an added incentive for developing 
domestic crude oil sufficiency, those who 
were fortunate enough to be allowed the 
right to import foreign crude under the 
quota system pocketed the difference be- 
tween the low world price and the high 
domestic price. By so doing, the admin- 
istrators of the quota program believed 
that the profits realized by importers of 
foreign oil would in turn be invested in 
domestic crude oil exploration and pro- 
duction activities. This, however, has not 
been the result. What has happened is 
that foreign investment by U.S. petro- 
leum corporations has skyrocketed and 
domestic exploration and production has 
diminished in relation to demand. 

Since its introduction in 1959, there 
has been growing dissatisfaction with 
the quota and the manner in which it is 
administered. Consumers of petroleum 
products are forced by a Federal Gov- 
ernment policy to pay an estimated $5 to 
$7 billion a year to insure a fictitious do- 
mestic sufficiency. Petroleum producers 
zealously support ə program that results 
in driving independent producers out of 
business by encouraging refiners to in- 
tegrate backward into petroleum produc- 
tion. Small refiners consistently have 
been losing market share and competi- 
tive vitality because they must rely on 
major refiners, who are also domestic 
producers and importers of foreign oil 
under the quota, to supply them with 
their share of cheaper foreign oil granted 
through the quota. Independent deep- 
water terminal operators are denied the 
right to import crude oil and numerous 
products as a result of the quota and 
must therefore purchase supplies from 
the same refiners-marketers with which 
they are forced to compete. Finally, the 
major refiners are dissatisfied in that the 
quota system is operated in a manner 
that they claim contains too much un- 
certainty. This uncertainty is caused pri- 
marily because the quota system is based 
on the belief that its existence will assure 
and maintain domestic self-sufficiency. 
This, however, is totally untrue, but the 
Department of the Interior and the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness in their zeal 
to perpetuate the myth are forced into 
the incongruous position of continually 
readjusting the quota through exceptions 
and legal fictions to maintain a program 
which meets none of its purported aims 
at a cost that is totally unjustified both 
to the consumer and to competition 
within the industry. 

What is needed are long-range solu- 
tions that will assure sufficient fuel sup- 
plies but also at reasonable costs. This 
aim, however, seems to run contrary to 
the goals of those administering the 
quota system. Those operating the quota 
program appear to be either unable or 
unwilling to make even those changes 
agreed on and advocated by both critics 
and proponents of the system. Several of 
those proposed changes will be discussed 
later. It should be noted here, however, 
that the degree of resistance to change 
in the quota appears to be proportion- 
ately inverse to political advantages 
gained as a result of deliberate uncer- 
tainty and inherent inconsistency. Ac- 
cepting this hypothesis as true, one can 
be assured that no changes providing 
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equity, clarity, or removal of uncertainty 
will be made to the quota system during 
1972. 

This pattern of inconsistency is well 
illustrated by the OEP’s 1971 “Report on 
Crude Oil and Gasoline Price Increases 
of November 1970” where it was found 
that a price increase instituted by Gulf 
Oil Co. and followed by the rest of the 
industry was not justified in the short 
term, but, as General Lincoln said in his 
letter to President Nixon accompanying 
the report: 

Because the assurance of adequate secure 
petroleum supplies in the future is an urgent 
matter, and there are inevitable uncertainties 
about the timing and effects of other pro- 
grams which may be instituted, I cannot con- 
fidently conclude that the November crude 
oil price increase was unnecessary. 


In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Burkhardt of the New Eng- 
land Fuel Institute clearly defined this 
country’s crude oil production situation, 
and a chart supplied by the Department 
of the Interior further reinforces the 
obvious: 

One curve is going down; the other curve 
is going up. We have to face the fact that the 
United States, again, will never be able to 
meet its petroleum energy demands from do- 
mestic sources, We have to be realistic about 
that. Any type of control that would force us 
to depend continually or to a larger extent 
than the present time on domestic sources is, 


to kind of put it crudely, “just whistling 
Dixie.” 


In his subcommittee appearance, As- 
sistant Secretary Dole discussed the 
present operation of the quota and 
stated that with regard to the percent- 
age of imports presently allowed entry: 

The historic 12.2 percent ratio of imports 
to domestic production in Districts I-IV is 
already passe—there have already been two 
successive increases of 100,000 barrels a day, 
in 1970 and 1971, to supplement the basic 
import quota (not to mention bonded prod- 
ucts and other imports outside the quota) so 
that currently the level of imports permitted 
approximates 17 percent of domestic produc- 
tion, exclusive of residual fuel. In effect, the 
basis for permitting imports is now in transi- 
tion between production and demand. We are 
quite obviously moving toward the point 
where imports east of the Rockies will have 
to be allowed to the extent required to make 
good the gap between demand and domestic 
production, just as is now done on the West 
Coast. By 1985, this petroleum deficiency for 
the country as a whole could reach 11.8 mil- 
lion barrels a day, or 45% of our total re- 
quirement that year. More than half of these 
imports—six million barrels a day—would 
come from Eastern Hemisphere sources. 


The plain fact is that the days of 
domestic petroleum sufficiency in the 
United States are over, and all available 
evidence indicates more and more de- 
pendence on foreign sources. In 1970 
total U.S. production was 9.5 million bar- 
rels a day while consumption was more 
than 14.5 million barrels a day or a gap 
of over 5 million barrels a day. The ad- 
ministrators of the oil import quota sys- 
tem and the petroleum industry must 
accept this reality and base their deci- 
sions on facts and not on the worn out 
and discredited vest pocket cliches of na- 
tional security and possible war with 
Canada. This country must be assured 
of a sufficient and continuing supply of 
crude oil and petroleum products, and 
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if foreign sources are required then this 
must be recognized and accepted. 

The witnesses from Shell and Texaco 
both associated themselves with Secre- 
tary Dole’s assessment and Mr. King of 
Texaco, in responding to a question dur- 
ing the hearings, said: 

I think that what you suggest is instead 
of being based on a percentage of demand, 
that it would be based more on the difference 
between what we can produce in this coun- 
try and what we consume in this country; 
that would probably be a better yardsick. 
And I think we are fast getting to the point 
where since we will not have excess produc- 
ing capacity in the United States, that that 
would be a practical approach. 


During their appearance before the 
subcommittee, General Lincoln and Mr. 
Bennett of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness took a position somewhat dif- 
ferent from the overwhelming testimony 
that the formula used in determining im- 
ports in districts 1-4 must be changed 
from a production to a consumption 
basis. In resonding to subcommittee 
questions, both witnesses indicated that 
shifting to a consumption formula is not 
necessarily going to avoid possibilities of 
underestimating import needs in a par- 
ticular year. General Lincoln summed up 
his position by saying: 

In fact what we are looking at increasingly 
is the total number of barrels and not a per- 
centage basis. We have moved away from the 
percentage and certainly there is going to 
be some increase in quotas allowed next year. 


It is clear, however, that all the wit- 
nesses testifying during the hearings rec- 
ognized that domestic production is de- 
creasing while consumption is increasing, 
and the consensus position is that foreign 
imports must be increased. 

In view of the above, it seems unrea- 
sonable to continue an oil import policy 
determined upon a declining production 
base. With crude oil consumption in- 
creasing at a present rate of 4 to 5 per- 
cent a year and with approximately 24 
percent of our total petroleum needs 
presently being met by foreign imports, 
it would seem to be much more appro- 
priate to use consumption as the criteria 
in determining the amount of foreign 
crude allowed entry in the United States. 

As Representative Conte said in testi- 
fying on future U.S. production capacity: 

There is every reason to expect over the 
next several years a great increase in imports. 
Even some of the majors concede this must 
come. Perhaps, as this develops, the obvious 
logic of lifting quotas completely may pre- 
vail. 

But for the short run, our best chance to 
break up the combination of Government 
fortifications against competition and price 
and supply relief, may well be to try and de- 
feat prorationing more directly. 

As we all know, State production controls 
interfere with interstate commerce which, 
under our Constitution, lies solely in the Fed- 
eral domain. Such conduct would be pro- 
hibited without the express delegation of this 
authority contained in the Connally Hot Oil 
Act of 1935. 

The Connally Act, which bans the inter- 
state shipment of “hot oil’’—that is, oil pro- 
duced in violation of State production con- 
trols—is quite a contradictory document. 
While prorationing has been supported by 
the theory that it is strictly a conservation 
practice, even the State regulatory agencies, 
as well as the President's task force, have ad- 
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mitted this is a charade. Indeed, the Con- 
nally Act itself, while ostensibly designed 
solely to prevent waste, expressly recognized 
the danger of price fixing through unduly re- 
strictive production controls, Section 4 of the 
act (15 U.S.C. sec. 715c) directs the President 
to suspend the act whenever he finds pro- 
duction so limited that it produces such a 
gap between supply and demand that it re- 
sults in an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce. 

In December 1970, when the President re- 
moved Federal offshore oil production from 
voluntarily complying with state prora- 
tioning, he said that these controls are not 
needed for national security and—and here 
I am quoting—that these controls “actually 
interfere with the freedom of our domestic 
market system.” 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what could be 
a clearer indication that the President has, 
in fact, found there is an undue burden on 
interstate commerce here. When I called 
this to his attention, and urged him to sus- 
pend the act, I was unsuccessful. 

The President's failure here, of course, is 
not unique. No President has ever suspended 
the Connally Act. What is more shocking, 
however, is that no President has ever even 
complied with another provision of the act, 
section 5 (15 U.S.C. sec. 715d), that requires 
the careful gathering of data on which to 
make an informed judgment whether or not 
there is an undue burden on commerce. 

It is one thing for critics like us to claim 
that suspension is called for. It is quite 
another for any Chief Executive to flatly 
refuse to perform his duty and study the 
question. 

This sad history on nonenforcement is why 
T am convinced that the Connally Act must 
be repealed. 


I share Representative CONTE’S con- 
cern with the manner in which this and 
previous administrations have ignored 
their responsibility in complying with 
the provisions of the act and join in 
calling for the immediate repeal of the 
Connally Hot Oil Act. 

In response to questions raised by the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE) regarding the unique situation 
faced by New England in meeting energy 
demands, Secretary Dole said: 

I think the best chances that the New 
England area have for making quantum 
jumps in their energy situation is to en- 
courage the exploration offshore for oil and 
gas which would give them a close proximity 
to sources of oil which would almost guaran- 
tee that they would have refineries placed 
within their area so that the cost could be 
less. 


Further testimony revealed, however, 
that this possibility is at least 10 years 
away and would cost several billion dol- 
lars. While it is hoped that future dis- 
coveries will ease the supply and price 
problems encountered in New England 
in the future, I am more concerned with 
the present and this i Ai it seems so 
ridiculous to continue t®bdse the opera- 
tion of the quota system on domestic 
production. 

NO. 2 FUEL OIL—DISTRICT 1 


No. 2 fuel oil or distillate is a light, 
clean fuel that is used primarily in indi- 
vidual residences or small businesses. 
In the late spring of 1970, the adminis- 
tration, in response to threatened short- 
ages and severe economic hardships, 
granted a temporary allocation of 40,000 
barrels per day of home heating oil into 
district 1 from foreign countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. This program was 
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initiated on a temporary or experimental 
basis and General Lincoln stated at the 
hearings that— 

We have found that the supply of No. 2 
heating oil to consumers in District 1 was 
adequate last winter and will be adequate 
during the coming winter. 


While we in New England were appre- 
ciative of the action taken by the 
administration to assure adequate sup- 
plies, import limitations denied New 
England consumers price relief. 

Unfortunately, the terminal operators 
who were importing No. 2 fuel oil under 
the temporary program were required to 
purchase the 40,000 barrels per day sole- 
ly from Western Hemisphere sources. 
This restriction was a harmful and in- 
equitable one. Within a few months from 
the time that the quota allocations were 
granted, prices for home heating oil in 
the Caribbean rose from 6.5 to 9.5 cents 
per gallon, an increase of almost 50 per- 
cent. 

As Mr. Easley of the New England 
Council said during his appearance: 

Such price escalation is particularly gall- 
ing to New Englanders who are aware of the 
fact that their neighbors to the north in 
Montreal and the Province of Quebec, where 
there are no restrictions on imports from 
lower cost world sources, pay 2.4 cents in 
U.S. funds per U.S. gallon less than consum- 
ers in the major New England markets. Using 
Montreal as a basis, New Englanders are pay- 
ing $110 million per year more to heat their 
homes than their neighbors across the 
border. 

The time, effort, and resources of the lead- 
ing public and private interests in six States 
of this country have been thwarted in most 
arbitrary ways, and, at times in this long 
struggle, decisions have been made in viola- 
tion of clearly defined legal responsibilities 
and contrary to accepted administrative 
practice. 


In his testimony, Mr. DeBlois empha- 
sized the price problem by stating that: 


The Western Hemisphere restriction, of 
course, hurts us in the price aspect because 
frankly from European free world refineries— 
I am talking about refineries in the free 
world in the European market—No. 2 fuel 
oil today is available at approximately a 6 
to 6.5 cents price in cargoes. Now, even add- 
ing to this the transportation to bring it over, 
it is a considerable saving. In effect, what 
happened with the Western Hemisphere re- 
striction was that the alternate source was 
available, as I mentioned, but the price ad- 
vantage that was hoped for from that market 
immediately dried up so that the price ad- 
vantage was taken away. 


In his appearance before the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. John Lichtblau of the Petro- 
leum Industry Research Foundation 
said: 

We would recommend that the Western 
Hemisphere limitation on distillate heating 
oil imports be removed. The limitation makes 
virtually no contribution to U.S. national 
security which would be its only justifica- 
tion. Last year a total of 2.34 million barrels 
daily of oil was imported into the U.S. from 
overseas sources. The 40,000 barrels daily of 
distillate oil imports represented only 1.7% 
of that total. Virtually none of the other 
98.3% were subject to source-of-origin lim- 
itations. The share of distillates will be even 
smaller in the future, since crude oil imports 
from overseas are expected to rise very 
sharply throughout the 1970's. It is therefore 
obvious that national security cannot be af- 
fected by controlling the source of origin 
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of the distillate oil imports allocated to in- 
dependent cargo buyers. 

It is also doubtful whether Venezuela, for 
whose sole benefit the limitation was im- 
posed, is really still helped by it. The distil- 
late oil import quotas represent a very small 
share of the total 1.5 million barrels daily 
of imports into the U.S. of Venezuelan crude 
oil and the products made from it. Further- 
more, since May 1970, when the promise was 
given to the Venezuelan government to limit 
No. 2 heating oil imports to products made 
from Western Hemisphere crude oil, the 
volume of No, « oil imports processed from 
such crude has actually increased very sharp- 
ly. For the growing requiremecrt of low-sul- 
phur residual fuel oil at the U.S. East Coast 
has necessitated the diversion of the bulk of 
Caribbean No. 2 oil from sale as a separate 
product to its use as a blending ingredient 
with residual fuel oil in order to reduce the 
sulphur content of the latter. Thus, indi- 
rectly, much more No. 2 oil made from Vene- 
zuelan crude is now coming into the U.S. 
than had been foreseen at the time the West- 
ern Hemisphere limitation was put on di- 
rect No. 2 oil imports as a gesture towards 
Venezuela. 

Caribbean oil suppliers have, of course, a 
natural geographic advantage over any East- 
ern Hemisphere exporters at the U.S. East 
Coast. Hence, prior to mid-1970, virtually all 
imports of this product came from the Carib- 
bean, even in the absence of any Western 
Hemisphere source-of-origin limitation, 

The imposition of the Western Hemisphere 
limitation had little effect in the second half 
of 1970 or the first half of 1971. For while No. 
2 oil prices in the Caribbean rose sharply 
during this period, European export prices 
were still higher if freight rates are included. 
However, at the beginning of July 1971, the 
situation changed. Since then, the landed 
U.S. East Coast price of No. 2 oil from West- 
ern Europe has generally been lower than 
from the Caribbean. 


During his appearance before the sub- 
committee, Mr. King of Texaco was asked 
to comment as to the appropriateness of 
maintaining the Western Hemisphere 
limitation and he stated that: 

At the present time, the amount of No 
2 fuel that comes from Venezuela in rela- 
tionship to the total supply is no longer 
sufficiently important to Venezuela to war- 
rant the continuation of that restriction. 


In the context of the continuation of 
the No. 2 import program, the witnesses 
from Shell and Texaco stated that they 
accepted continuation of the allocation 
at the present level. Both witnesses in- 
dicated, however, that acceptance should 
not be construed as approval. 

While the major impact on price that 
had been hoped for did not materialize, 
the program did have a positive impact. 
The added supplies gave New England 
its first winter in 5 years completely free 
of fear and threats of shortages, and in- 
dependent deepwater terminal operators 
were able to defend their business vigor- 
ously and in some cases seek new busi- 
ness. General Lincoln testified that sta- 
tistics show that in 1970 independent 
terminal operators increased their sales 
by 7 percent, whereas the refiner-mar- 
keters only increased theirs by 3.9 per- 
cent. This increase in competition is of 
extreme importance to home heating oil 
consumers in New England because vig- 
orous competition is often reflected in 
lower prices. 

It should be noted that the average 
New England homeowner uses 2,500 gal- 
lons of home heating oil per year, and a 
one-cent-a-gallon increase costs con- 
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sumers in district 1 approximately $150 
million a year. Testimony received dur- 
ing the hearings from several witnesses, 
including representatives from the New 
England Fuel Institute and the Inde- 
pendent Fuel Terminal Operators Asso- 
ciation, indicates that No. 2 oil demand 
in district 1 can be expected to increase 
by at least 10 percent during 1972, from 
approximately 1 million to 1.1 million 
barrels a day. This increase is occasioned 
by the fact that large amounts of No. 2 
oil are being used as a blending agent 
to get the sulfur content in heavy in- 
dustrial oil down low enough to meet 
newly enacted environmental control 
standards. 

Also an increasingly tight supply of 
natural gas is causing large numbers of 
users—including utilities—to switch to 
No. 2 oil. With increasing demand, it is 
imperative that aggressive competition 
be maintained, and in New England it is 
the independent terminals that offer the 
only source of competition against the 
large integrated major refiner-marketers. 

During the hearings the question of 
the adequacy of storage was also raised 
by the Independent Terminal Operators 
Association and the New England Fuel 
Institute. A persuasive argument can be 
made that by increasing storage facilities 
in the Northeast shortage problems 
would be ameliorated and increased sup- 
plies would result in more aggressive 
price competition. In his testimony, Mr. 
Soule of the Independent Terminal Op- 
erators Association said: 

If the program is established on a perma- 
nent basis with a significant level of im- 
ports assured, we would be prepared to make 
major investments in terminal storage fa- 
cilities. This is one of the problems we face 
right now. We are not secure enough in our 
future to put any more investments into 
storage tanks, and one of the problems we 
get into during cold spells is that there is 
not enough storage and readily available as- 
sured supplies of product. 

If the import program were expanded we 
could find other sources of supply that would 
permit us to maintain our relationships with 
the majors but also get additional oil; the 
economics would justify erecting more stor- 
age to take care of these peaks and valleys 
which are part of the problem of the heat- 
ing business. 

This increased storage capacity would be 
consistent with the national security objec- 
tives of the oil import program and would 
guarantee that ample supplies of heating 
fuels were always available in the Northeast- 
ern States. In addition, the investments 
would mean substantial employment for con- 
struction personne] in the areas along the 
East Coast. 


Mr. Soule testified that if the import 
levels of No. 2 fuel into district I were 
raised to a level of 80,000 to 100,000 bar- 
rels a day there could be a significant im- 
pact on prices and competition—and the 
terminal operators would be prepared to 
embark upon a substantial storage ex- 
pansion program. 

During his appearance before the sub- 
committee, Mr. Bennett of OEP, in dis- 
cussing No. 2 fuel prices, indicated his be- 
lief that retail prices had increased con- 
siderably more than wholesale prices, 
This assertion was challenged both by 
myself and witnesses during the hear- 
ings. The real issue here is the effect that 
the mandatory oil import quota system 
has on supply, price, and competition. 
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This attempt by OEP to throw suspicion 
on fuel oil retailers is, in my opinion, un- 
founded. The charts below clearly show 
that, if previously announced price in- 
creases by Humble Oil Co. go into effect, 
retail price increases in New England will 
have, in the last 8 years, approximated 
those at the wholesale level. As Mr. Easley 
ley of the New England Council for Eco- 
nomic Development noted: 

The proponents of maintaining the status 
quo fail to point out that whereas they cite 
the distributors’ markup as the highest in 
the country in the New England region, they 
neglect to point out that their margin of 
profit is the lowest in the country; that is, 
long hauls, relatively severe winter condi- 
tions. We have many situations that the 
southern area of the country, for example, 
does not have to contend with. The cost of 
doing business is higher. 


Mr. Lichtblau also responded to this 
contention in his testimony and stated 
that: 

Higher margins do not necessarily mean 
higher profits. Certainly, it costs more to 
deliver fuel oil in sub-zero weather on snow 
bound roads than in the relatively warmer 
climates prevailing in the South Atlantic. 


I ask unanimous consent that a table 
on this subject be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE I—No. 2 HOME HEATING OI, HUMBLE 
Om Carco PRICES, NEw ENGLAND AREA? 


[In cents per gallon] 


1971 (through August) 
19722 

8-year increase 

8-year increase (percent) 


tAverage (unweighted) of prices posted 
during year. For example, Humble posted 8.9 
cents in January, 8.3 cents in May, 8.5 cents 
in November 1964, and 9.1 cents in Decem- 
ber 1964, The average of these (8.7 cents) is 
shown in table I above. These prices are 
actual selling prices for tanker lots. 

2 The 1972 price of 12.1 cents is the Jan. 1, 
1972, price publicly announced by Humble. 
The company plans to raise cargo prices from 
today’s level of 11.1 to 11.4 cents in Novem- 
ber, 11.7 cents in December, and to 12.1 cents 
on Jan. 1, 1972. 


Norr.—All price data from 1964 to 1970 
from Platt’s Oil Handbook—issues 1964 
through 1970, 1971 prices from Platt’s Oll- 
gram Price Service. 


-T 
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TABLE IIl.—No. 2 Home HEATING OIL, WHOLE- 
SALE TANK CAR Prices, New ENGLAND AREA 1 
[In cents per gallon] 

.43 
. 70 
.15 
. 88 
. 31 
.25 
-17 
1971 (through July) .15 
1972 (Jan. 1)? .15 
8-year increase . 72 
8-year increase (percent) 39 


1 Prices are average of those quoted month- 
ly for Portland, Maine, Boston, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R.I., Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 
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2 The 1972 price reflects to 1 cent per gallon 
cargo price increase Humble plans to have 
in effect on Jan. 1, 1972. It is assumed that 
the Humble cargo price hike will be passed 
along from the cargo buyer to the tank car 
buyer. 


Note—Source for all price data except 
assumed Jan, 1, 1972 price: Fuel Oil and 
Oil Heat, published by Industry Publications, 
Inc., Montelair, N.J. 

TABLE II.—No. 2 HOME HEATING OIL, RETAIL 
PRICES, NEW ENGLAND AREA 1 
[In cents per gallon] 
.37 
. 74 
. 28 
. 89 
. 56 
. 78 
: . 32 
1971 (through July) 
1972 (Jan. 1)? 
8-year increase 
8-year increase (percent) 

1Prices are average of those quoted 
monthly for Portland, Maine, Boston, Mass., 
Providence, R.I, and Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn. 

2 The 1972 price reflects the 1-cent-per-gal- 
lon cargo price increase Humble plans to 
have in effect on Jan. 1, 1972. It is assumed 
that the Humble cargo price hike will be 
passed along to the tank car buyer and ulti- 
mately to the retail customer. 

Notre.—Source for all price data except as- 
sumed Jan. 1, 1972, price: Fuel Oil and Oil 
Heat, published by Industry Publications, 
Inc., Montclair, N.J. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as 
stated earlier, the No. 2 allocation pro- 
gram was first commenced in June 1970 
on an exrerimental or temporary basis. 
The program was extended during 1971 
but was still on a temporary basis and 
was scheduled to expire on December 31, 
1971. As early as last May requests were 
sent to the Departnient of Interior and 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness 
urging that an early decision be made on 
the 1972 program. An early decision was 
requested so that plans could be made for 
meeting this winter’s home heating oil 
needs. Without sufficient leadtime, sup- 
ply and transportation arrangements are 
difficult if not impossible and result in 
uncertainty. Delays in administering 
such an essential program are inexcusa- 
ble, for actions should be taken to assure 
that deepwater terminal operators and 
wholesalers are able to make the ar- 
rangements necessary to assure supply. 

On November 5, 1971, the President 
signed Proclamation No. 4092 in which 
the temporary No. 2 allocation program 
was given permanent status and the im- 
port level was increased to 45,000 barrels 
per day. Although the proclamation did 
not remove the Western Hemisphere lim- 
itation, provision was made for surveil- 
lance of the program by the Director of 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness— 
OEP—and authority was granted to the 
Secretary of the Interior to lift the West- 
ern Hemisphere restriction, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Director of OEP, in 
the event price, supply, or other consid- 
erations so dictate. 

The recent actions by the Venezuelan 
Government in raising taxes on crude oil 
and No. 2 fuel oil, limiting oil production, 
and announcing abrogation of their 
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trade treaty with the United States, un- 
derscore the need to remove this restric- 
tion promptly. The Venezuelans are ob- 
viously not interested in helping the U.S. 
consumer; the U.S. Government should 
therefore, provide them no preferential 
treatment. Lower cost No. 2 fuel oil is 
available in Europe and east coast con- 
sumers should have the benefit of access 
A markets, for the remainder of 
1 x 

In this regard, I might add that the 
price board must exercise proper sur- 
veillance of the energy market and as- 
sure that the price of crude oil and vital 
petroleum products remain stable. 

A feature was also added that provides 
greater flexibility to the independent 
terminal operators and contributes to the 
concept of keeping refining capacity at 
home. The Secretary of the Interior was 
authorized to issue regulations making 
import tickets under the program valid 
for crude oil as well as for No. 2 oil so 
that the importers can either import No. 
2 oil or import crude oil and exchange 
the crude oil for domestic No. 2 oil. 

While the increased allocation was 
far from the 100,000 barrels per day that 
numerous witnesses and Members of the 
New England congressional delegation 
strongly endorsed, it does assure to the 
east coast an amount of imported prod- 
uct in 1972 equal in percentage terms to 
that granted in 1971—4 percent of total 
demand. The important feature of this 
proclamation is that it established on a 
firm, permanent basis a program which 
was originally implemented on a tem- 
porary or experimental basis. 

Mr. Soule indicated to me after the 
administration announced its decision to 
make the No. 2 allocation program per- 
manent and increase allowable imports 
to 45,000 barrels per day that this action 
will stimulate to some extent the con- 
struction of additional storage facilities. 
If the Western Hemisphere restriction is 
removed completely and permanently 
and import allocations under the current 
No. 2 fuel oil program are increased to 
the equivalent of 8 to 10 percent of total 
district 1 demand, Iam sure that sub- 
stantial additional fuel oil storage ca- 
pacity can be provided for the Northeast. 

NO. 6 FUEL OIL—RESIDUAL 


When the mandatory oil import 
quota system was first instituted in 1959, 
crude oil plus all petroleum products 
were to some extent controlled by the 
quota system. As a result of increased 
demand for residual fuel oil in district 1, 
at the same time that the domestic refin- 
ing industry was more and more reluc- 
tant to manufacture this product, resid- 
ual fuel oil was exempted in 1966 from 
control under the quota system. This 
procedure is still being followed and all 
witnesses testifying during the hearings, 
including those from major oil com- 
panies, indicated that the continual 
maintenance of this exemption is critical 
to the economic welfare of the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. By ex- 
empting residual fuel oil from the man- 
datory oil import quota system, district 
1 is granted the right to purchase this 
product on the world market. Price fig- 
ures clearly show that residual fuel oil 
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in district 1 is at a lower price level than 
in other parts of this country, where this 
product is still controlled. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. RESIDUAL FUEL OIL PRICES (PRICE 
PER BARREL) 


1969 


Aver- 
Low High age Oct. 21,1971 


Boston (rack): 
No sulfur guarantee... $1.92 
1 percent maximum 


New York (rack): 
No sulfur guarantee___ 
1 percent maximum 
sulfur 


$2.39 $2.21 «) 
© © 35.45 
2.38 2.33 ®© 
2.50 248 4,33 
z - ©- ® 5.08 
KAD OID 3.15 4.20 
NE a a oe 
3, 37 4.62 


3.58 4.725 


2.28 


3.10 
® 


3.43 
0.6 percent sulfur__..- 3.52 
Oklahoma (terminal, for 
northern delivery): 
No, sulfur guarantee.. 
0.75 percent 
maximum sulfur._-. 
Gulf coast, cargo: 
No sulfur guarantee... 
Maximum 0.6 percent. 


1.47 
1,77 


1.47 
1,93 


1,95 
2.15 


1.47 
2.13 


1.71 
1.95 


1.47 
2.03 


2. 35-2. 85 
2. 50-3. 00 


2.00 
3. 70-3. 80 


1 Posting discontinued Pag 4 20, 1971. Last postings: Boston, 
$3.68 to $3.78 = barrel; New York, $3.51 per barrel (barge 
no maximum) (Sept. 20, 1371). 

3 Not available. 

2 Sept. 1, 1971. 


Source: Platt’s Oilgram Price Service. 


In 1965, before residual oil was de- 
controlled in district 1, the average price 
per barrel for no sulfur guarantee 
product as reported by Platt’s Oilgram 
Price Service was $3.16 in Chicago and 
$3.10 in New York, or close to identical. 
The table below, submitted to the sub- 
committee by Secretary Dole of the De- 
partment of the Interior, shows that 
average no sulfur guarantee residual 
prices per barrel for 1969 were $2.33 in 
New York compared to $3.10 in Chicago, 
or a cost savings to residual consumers 
on the cast coast of over 75 cents a 
barrel. 

Price increases for all residual prod- 
ucts in Chicago, New York, and Boston 
since 1969, however, are unconscionable 
and range in some instances as high as 
100 percent. It is imperative that an in- 
depth economic analysis be conducted by 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness to 
determine whether these enormous price 
increases are justified. 

While the hearings were in progress, 
serious questions were raised by a num- 
ber of witnesses as to proposed changes 
in the manner in which residual fuel oil 
imports would be administered. On 
August 5, 1971, the Department of the 
Interior filed in the Federal Register a 
notice of proposed rulemaking with re- 
gard to imports of residual fuel oil in 
district 1. It was feared by many market- 
ers and users of residual fuel oil that the 
Department of the Interior’s action 
might have made it more difficult to im- 
port this product into district I and 
would have resulted in a change from a 
very liberal program to a rigid control 
system. During the hearings, Assistant 
Secretary Hollis Dole and other officials 
of the Department of the Interior as- 
sured the subcommittee that these pro- 
posed amendments to the oil import 
regulations did not constitute substantive 
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changes in the program but were de- 
signed to expedite and streamline the 
processing of paperwork in connection 
with administration of the residual fuel 
oil exemption. 

Another issue brought back to the sub- 
committee’s attention during the hear- 
ings was the problems associated with 
recently enacted State environmental 
control standards. A number of States in 
district 1 have recently implemented air- 
sulfur content regulations establish- 
ing maximum levels of sulfur in fuel oil. 
Difficulties have been encountered in sup- 
plying this product along the east coast 
at reasonable prices, and cost per barrel 
of low sulfur residual fuel oil has sky- 
rocketed in recent months. It is im- 
perative that immediate steps be taken to 
not only bring a halt to these enormous 
price increases but to roll them back to a 
reasonable level. 

In his appearance before the subcom- 
mitee, Mr. King, of Texaco, testified that 
in his company’s opinion what is needed 
is an expansion of residual oil output, 
particularly low sulfur grades, from 
domestic refineries. Under Texaco’s pro- 
posal, for each barrel of low sulfur re- 
sidual fuel oil produced from domestic 
crude oil in domestic refineries located in 
districts 1 through 4, the refiner would 
be granted an allocation to import one 
barrel of crude oil from foreign sources. 
This proposal would appear to merit 
further consideration by the Oil Import 
Administration, particularly in view of 
increasing demand for low sulfur prod- 
uct and other circumstances not en- 
countered in previous years. The bonus 
barrel proposal if implemented, how- 
ever, should be supplemental to, not ex- 
clusionary of, present residual allowed 
entry outside the quota system. 

In summary, the hearings recently 
completed were primarily concerned with 
the effect that the mandatory oil im- 
port quota system has on the adequacy 
and cost of residential and industrial 
heating oils and the resulting hardship 
placed upon small businesses and con- 
sumers due to the continuation of this 
quota program. 

The hearing record clearly shows that 
by maintaining the price of crude oil and 
its refined products at artificially high 
prices, the petroleum producer and re- 
finer realizes a tremendous financial gain 
through a mechanism that in many sec- 
tions of the country results in increased 
taxes, higher prices, competitive disad- 
vantages to many businesses, high utility 
rates, and even contributes to unemploy- 
ment. 

These inequities result from the fact 
that the burden placed upon the Ameri- 
can people as a result of the continua- 
tion of this quota is not equally shared 
by all users of oil and its products. This 
is particularly true in my area of the 
country with our great reliance on heat- 
ing oils to provide power for electric gen- 
eration to run our factories and to heat 
our homes, schools, and buildings. 

By denying New England and other 
sections of the country an opportunity to 
purchase crude oil, No. 2 fuel oil, re- 
sidual, gasoline, and so forth, at prices 
established in a competitive world mar- 
ket, businessmen are placed at a com- 
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petitive disadvantage to those companies 
that they compete with which are lo- 
cated in sections of this country receiv- 
ing price benefits resulting from the 
inequitable manner in which the oil im- 
port quota system operates. 

Mr. President, the testimony I heard at 
the subcommittee hearings this fall has 
served to reconfirm my strong conviction 
that the basic recommendation of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Cabinet Level Task Force 
is as correct today as it was 2 years ago. 
The best solution to the.oil energy prob- 
lem is the abolition of the quota and its 
replacement with a tariff system. I have 
long advocated just such a move, but I 
have become convinced that the present 
administration will not take action on 
that recommendation. 

For that reason, practicality dictates 
that I concentrate my immediate efforts 
on obtaining reforms within the present 
program which can be put into effect 
immediately. 

In view of the ever increasing use of 
petroleum products in the United States, 
some 1414 million barrels daily presently, 
it seems inconceivable to me that such a 
burdensome quota would not be contin- 
ually updated and revised to reflect the 
needs of American business and con- 
sumers. In this context, it is my hope 
that the administration will immediately 
take steps to implement the following 
suggested changes in the operation of 
the quota system to insure a more equi- 
tably distributed burden that would be 
shared among all of the consumers of 
crude oil and petroleum products: 

First. Immediate and permanent re- 
moval of the Western Hemisphere re- 
striction on No. 2 fuel oil imports allo- 
cated to district 1. 

Second. An increase in the No. 2 fuel 
oil imports in district 1 allocated under 
the present program to independent 
deepwater terminal operators to a mini- 
mum of 80,000 barrels a day or 8 percent 
of total demand in district 1. This action 
would not only assure vigorous competi- 
tion but would stimulate the construc- 
tion of additional storage facilities. 

Third. Domestic consumption rather 
than production be used as the basis for 
determining crude oil imports into the 
United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or in the alternative, import levels 
be the difference between consumption 
and production as is presently used in 
district 5, that is, those States west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Fourth. That the present system of 
decontrol of residual fuel oil be main- 
tained in district 1 and that the alloca- 
tion procedures assure that eligible im- 
porters of this product into district 1 
would receive all needed product during 
each allocation period. 

Fifth. That a foreign crude oil bonus 
system be established where for each 
barrel of low sulfur residual fuel oil 
produced from domestic crude oil in do- 
mestic refineries located in district 1 the 
refiner would be granted an allocation to 
import one barrel of crude oil from for- 
eign sources. This would encourage the 
construction of much needed additional 
refining capacity along the east coast 
and would also meet growing demand for 
low sulfur residual fuel oil. Crude oil 
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imports allowed entry under this pro- 
posal, however, must be in addition to 
residual oil presently excluded from the 
oil import quota system and imported 
freely into district 1. 


TRANS-ALASKA PIPELINE 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Saga of 
the South,” published in the Anchorage 
Daily Times of Monday, January 24, 
1972. The editorial very aptly expresses 
the views of a great many Alaskans that 
the trans-Alaska pipeline can indeed 
meet all environmental requirements of 
law and is quite similar to a number of 
pipelines that have been constructed else- 
where in the United States. One such 
pipeline is the Colonial Pipeline system. 
As the editorial indicates, the Colonial 
Pipeline system has recently added 471 
miles of line between Baton Rouge, La., 
and Atlanta, Ga. This is a part of ẹ mas- 
ter plan including additions elsewhere in 
the southern part of the United States. 

Such pipeline additions cause little 
fanfare because they are being con- 
structed safely and in full compliance 
with all requirements of law. 

The same is true of the Alaska pipe- 
line, It, too, will be constructed safely 
and in full compliance with all the re- 
quirements of law. 

The other pipeline systems, such as 
the Colonial, are aimed at major markets 
in the United States. They, too, provide 
jobs for many people in their areas of the 
country. But, for these reasons also the 
trans-Alaska pipeline is necessary for the 
well-being of the entire country. 

We in Alaska fully support the efforts 
being made elsewhere to meet our grow- 
ing energy crisis, but we also desire to 
participate by bringing Alaskan oil to the 
lower 48 States. For this reason, the 
trans-Alaska pipeline is an immediate 
necessity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAGA OF THE SOUTH 

Those of you who have followed the ago- 
nized on-again off-again developments in the 
saga of the Prudhoe Bay-to-Valdez pipeline 
will be interested in the other big pipeline 
story developing in the United States. 

What other pipeline story, you ask? 

Well, the Colonial Pipeline Co. expansion 
program, that’s what—the one that has been 
planned, programmed and completed without 
any particular opposition, environmental 
frights, advice from a Wisconsin congress- 
man or lobbying attacks from the Friends of 
the Earth and the Sierra Club. 

The Colonial Pipeline project, which we've 
mentioned here before in months gone by, is 
now in operation, 

Contrast it, if you will, to the proposed 
Alaska project. 

The Alaska project calls for construction 
of a 48-inch pipeline that will run some 789 
miles from the Arctic Slope in the north to 
Prince William Sound in the south. 

The expansion of the Colonial Pipeline 
system added a 36-inch, 47l-mile line be- 
tween Baton Rouge, La., and Atlanta, Ga. 
It is only part of a building plan that also 
includes additions to Colonial’s 32-inch pipe- 
line between Greensboro, N.C., and Dorsey, 
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Md. and a new 36-inch pipeline through 
Mississippi. 

Operations on this new 471-mile line be- 
gan Dec. 24 and if you failed to hear about 
it you can only blame the fact that the 
project was carried out with little fanfare. 

So far as we know, there were no com- 
plaints from the groups which have done 
their best to stall the Alaska project. 

The reasons for this are simple, we sus- 


t. i 

The petroleum products which move 
through the giant Colonial system are aimed 
at the markets in the Middle Atlantic and 
East Coast states. 

They provide jobs for thousands in the 
South, comfort and service for individuals 
and industry in the East, from New York 
to Florida. 

The politicians know it. 

Certain senators and congressmen who are 
seeking voter appeal on the environmental 
issue can safely take a strong stand against 
the Alaska pipeline—it is of little concern 
to them. 

While they do that, they foster and en- 
courage pipeline development in their own 
back yards. 

Obviously, we have no objections to the 
Colonial Pipeline Co. expansion. We applaud 
it. We appreciate its importance to the peo- 
ple of a vast section of the nation. 

But we are troubled by the hypocrisy of 
some who would deny Alaskans and West 
Coast residents some of the same things 
given the Eastern Seaboard. 


SENATOR PELL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, from 
many shared experiences on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I can attest 
how deeply involved my good friend and 
colleague, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), has been 
with the seabed nuclear arms prohibi- 
tion treaty from its inception. Indeed, 
few Senators have ever been so closely 
and persistently involved with the de- 
velopment and successful conclusion of 
an international agreement. 

Senator PELL first put forward the 
concept of the treaty in a Senate resolu- 
tion in 1967. He conducted hearings on 
that resolution, served as a Senate ad- 
viser to the U.S. delegation at negotia- 
ting conferences, voted for approval of 
the draft treaty as U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
1970, conducted ratification hearings by 
the Foreign Relations Committee last 
month, and is today presenting the 
treaty to the Senate. 

It is one of the true satisfactions of 
public service to see an idea translated 
into action. Senator PELL has seen his 
idea translated into a treaty that has 
been accepted by the governments of 
more than 80 nations around the world. 
This treaty will not end the arms race. 
No one international agreement is likely 
to do so. But it is a step toward curbing 
the arms race that should be taken. Sen- 
ator PELL can take great satisfaction in 
the fact that it has been done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a chronology of the develop- 
ment of this treaty, including the con- 
tributions of the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the chronol- 
ogy was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 
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THE TREATY ON THE NONEMPLACEMENT OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS ON THE SEABED 


A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY 
1967 


August 17: Malta submitted as an agenda 
item for the 22d U.N. General Assembly a 
proposal for a treaty to regulate and control 
the seabed and ocean floor beyond the limits 
of the existing national jurisdictions, The 
treaty proposed that the ocean floor be re- 
served exclusively for peaceful purposes and 
that the activities of all states be regulated 
in order to allocate the financial benefits 
from exploitation of the seabed primarily to 
the developing countries. This proposal gave 
impetus to the study of the control of the 
seabed and to the problem of preventing an 
arms race in that environment. 

September 29: Senator Pell introduced S. 
Res. 172 which called on the President to ini- 
tiate a U.S. move in the U.N, to consider the 
problem of exploitation of the seabed beyond 
the continental shelf and stressed the need 
for an international agreement which would 
ensure that the exploitation of the seabed 
would be considered free to all nations. In- 
cluded in the resolution was a provision that 
the treaty should take into account arms 
control measures which would prevent the 
stationing of nuclear weapons or other weap- 
ons of mass destruction on the ocean floor. 
The resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

November 8: The U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N., Arthur Goldberg, proposed that the 
General Assembly establish a committee to 
study the oceans, Besides studying the tech- 
nical and legal aspects of the exploration of 
the seabed, Goldberg explained, the commit- 
tee would need to investigate the problem of 
arms control In that area. He also noted that 
the committee should work with the Eigh- 
teen Nation Disarmament Committee 
(ENDC) on the subject. 

November 17: In a Senate speech, Senator 
Pell called on the President “to make such 
efforts through the United States delegation 
to the United Nations” for that body to con- 
sider a declaration of legal principles gov- 
erning the activities of states in the explora- 
tion of ocean space, These principles were 
listed in S. Res, 186 which he introduced. 
Among them was a proposal that all states 
would refrain from emplacing in the seabed 
nuclear weapons or other weapons of mass 
destruction. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

November 29: The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee held hearings on S. Res. 172 
and S. Res. 186. Senator Pell testified, along 
with Joseph Sisco, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs, 
other representatives of both the State De- 
partment and the Defense Department, and 
witnesses from private organizations. 

December 8: Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield commended the work of Senator 
Pell with regard to the seabed, pointing out 
that his “pioneering efforts in the Senate are 
already reflected in U.S. policies.” On the 
same day, Senator Pell inserted the U.N. 
resolution which established the ad hoc com- 
mittee to study the oceans. Subsequently, 
Senator Pell was appointed a Senate advisor 
to the U.S. delegation to the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee. (See entry below.) 

December 18: The U.N. General Assembly 
passed resolution 2340(XXII) which estab- 
lished an ad hoc committee to study the ex- 
ploration and use of the seabed and ocean 
floor. The Committee was composed of thirty- 
five countries and was to report to the 23rd 
U.N. Assembly (1968) on past and present 
actions of the U.N. and other international 
bodies regarding the seabed, existing inter- 
national agreements on the area, scientific, 
technical, economic, legal, and other aspects 
of the question, and ways to promote inter- 
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national cooperation in the exploration, con- 
servation, and use of the seabed. 


1968 


March 5: Senator Pell introduced S. Res. 
263, in which a draft treaty on the peaceful 
uses of ocean space was incorporated, and 
urged the President to take the necessary 
steps for the U.S. to negotiate a treaty on 
the subject. One article of the draft treaty 
provided that the parties would “undertake 
to refrain from the implacement ...on or in 
the seabed ...of any objects containing 
nuclear weapons or any kinds of weapons of 
mass destruction ...or the stationing of 
such weapons ...in any other manner.” 
The resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

June 28: In a Senate speech, Senator 
Pell inserted the statement of the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Ad Hoc Committee, in which 
the U.S. proposed that the ENDC take up the 
question of arms limitation on the seabed 
and ocean floor. Senator Pell commended the 
efforts of the Executive Branch. 

August 19-30: The Ad Hoc Committee to 
Study the Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and 
the Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits of Na- 
tional Jurisdiction held its final session in 
Rio de Janeiro, where a report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly was adopted. The Legal Work- 
ing Group of the Committee had raised ques- 
tions regarding possible military uses of the 
seabed. While there was unanimity that the 
seabed beyond the limits of national juris- 
diction should be used exclusively for peace- 
ful purposes, there was disagreement as to 
what further procedure should be followed 
for consideration of the problem. Some coun- 
tries, such as the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom, favored re- 
ferring the question to the ENDC, while 
others felt this aspect should not be sepa- 
rated from the whole issue of the seabed and 
the ocean regime. During the deliberations, 
it was noted that the question was already 
on the agenda for the current session of the 
ENDC, meeting in Geneva at that time. 

September 27: In a Senate speech, Senator 
Pell inserted the final report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee and supported the idea that a per- 
manent U.N. Committee on the Oceans be 
established. 

December 21: The U.N. General Assembly 
adopted resolution 2467 (XXIII), in which 
Part A established a 42-member permanent 
“Committee on the Peaceful Uses of the Sea- 
Bed and the Ocean Floor Beyond the Limits 
of National Jurisdiction.” In addition to 
studying the various aspects of international 
exploration of the seabed, the solution 
called on the committee to study the reser- 
vation of the seabed for peaceful purposes, 
and to take into account the studies and 
deliberations being pursued in the field of 
disarmament. 

1969 


January 21: Senator Pell introduced S. 
Res. 33, which listed a number of principles 
governing the activities in ocean space, and 
urged that the U.S. seek a declaration of 
principles through the U.N. As with his ear- 
lier resolution, there was a provision for a 
prohibition of the emplacement of nuclear 
weapons on the seabed. The resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

February 4: Senator Pell introduced S. 
Res. 92, which called on the President to take 
steps through the U.S. delegation to the U.N. 
to negotiate a treaty on the principles gov- 
erning the exploration of ocean space. As 
with an earlier resolution, a draft treaty was 
included, containing provision to ban the 
emplacement of nuclear weapons. 

February 7: The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee referred S. Res. 92 to the Depart- 
ment of State for comment. 

March 18: The fifteenth session of the 
ENDC opened in Geneva, where messages 
from both President Nixon and Soviet Pre- 
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mier Kosygin were read. Among the goals of 
the United States at the conference, Nixon 
cited a ban against emplacement of “nuclear 
weapons or other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion on the seabed.” Premier Kosygin de- 
clared that it was “of the greatest impor- 
tance to agree that the seabed and the ocean 
floor shall not be used for military purposes 
but shall remain a sphere for man's peaceful 
activities.” ° 

At this time, the Soviet Union also tabled 
a draft treaty which prohibited any use of 
the seabed and ocean floor beyond the 12- 
mile limit for military purposes. The pro- 
posal included a prohibition of the emplace- 
ment of nuclear weapons or other weapons 
of mass destruction. Inspection was to be 
carried out “on the basis of reciprocity” oi 
“all installations and structures on the sea- 
bed and the ocean floor and the subsoil 
thereof.” 

March 25: In a speech to the ENDC, direc- 
tor of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (ACDA) Gerard C. Smith ex- 
pressed the view that a complete demilitari- 
zation of the seabed was not practical since 
& prohibition of conventional weapons would 
present “insuperable verification problems.” 
Rather, he noted, the most urgent task con- 
cerning the seabed was to reach agreement 
on a prohibition of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, including nuclear, chemical, biological, 
and radiological types of weapons. 

May 22: The United States submitted to 
the ENDC a draft treaty prohibiting the em- 
placement of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction on the seabed 
and ocean floor beyond a three-mile costal 
limit. The proposed inspection procedure 
would allow parties to the treaty to observe 
the activities of other states without infring- 
ing on their rights under international law; 
if such observation failed to confirm that the 
terms of the treaty were being met, the par- 
ties were free to consult with each other. 

May 23: In a speech on the Senate floor, 
Senator Pell described the U.S. proposed 
treaty of May 22 as “a very significant be- 
ginning,” and expressed the hope that “the 
major differences between the United States 
and the Soviet Union can be ironed out in 
a manner reflective of the true interests of 
the international community as a whole,” 

July 3: At the opening of the second ses- 
sion of the ENDC in 1969, a message from 
President Nixon was read, in which he ex- 
pressed his hope that a seabed treaty might 
be concluded. Soviet Ambassador to the 
ENDC Roshchin called the U.S. proposal “in- 
adequate,” stating that it did not propose 
a complete demilitarization of the seabed 
and thus would allow a conventional arms 
race to spread to that environment. 

July 24: The Subcommittee on Ocean 
Space (chaired by Senator Pell) of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee held the 
first in a series of hearings on S. Res. 33. Tes- 
timony on arms control issues was heard 
from William Hancock, General Counsel of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Other Administration and private 
witnesses were heard on July 25, 28, and 30. 

On this same date a reply from the State 
Department concerning S. Res. 92 was re- 
ceived by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

October 7: In a joint action in the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament 
(CCD), the United States and the Soviet 
Union tabled a draft treaty banning nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion from the ocean floor beyond a 12-mile 
“maximum contiguous zone,” measured from 
coastal baselines (in accordance with the 
terms of the 1958 Geneva Convention on 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone 
and other established rules of international 


1Formerly the ENDC, until its member- 
ship was expanded and the name changed 
in August 1969. 
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law of the sea). Included in the prohibition 
were “structures, launching installations, or 
any other facilities specifically designed for 
storing, testing, or using such weapons.” 
Article III of the proposal outlined verifica- 
tion procedures, granting nations the “right 
to verify the activities of ... parties... if 
these activities raise doubts concerning the 
fulfillment” of treaty obligations. Inspection 
was to be carried out in such manner as to 
avoid infringing on the rights of states under 
international law, and could be undertaken 
either individually or with another party to 
the treaty. Parties were to undertake to con- 
sult and cooperate with each other on en- 
forcement of verification provisions. Ap- 
proval of amendments to the treaty was re- 
quired by a majority of the parties, includ- 
ing the nuclear-weapon states party to the 
treaty. 

In comments to the CCD on_the treaty, 
Soviet Ambassador Roshchin said that it did 
not affect the rights of states regarding their 
off-coast waters or seabed. The verification 
procedures, he explained, refiected the view 
of many CCD representatives, since the pro- 
visions, allowed for the “widest possible par- 
ticipation” in inspection. U.S. Ambassador 
James Leonard noted that the treaty would 
not interfere with the peaceful uses of nu- 
clear energy, nor were submarines prohibited 
from anchoring or resting on the seabed, 
since submarines and other vehicles were 
allowed to navigate above the seabed. Re- 
garding the verification procedures, he said 
they were not intended to interfere with the 
“legitimate activities on the seabed,” nor 
would states be obligated to disclose those 
activities which were not contrary to the 
purposes of the treaty. 

October 8: Senator Pell inserted in the 
Congressional Record the draft treaty pre- 
sented to the CCD the previous day. In 
addition, he inserted a joint statement which 
he made with Senator Clifford Case, in which 
the prohibition was called “a monumental 
reminder of man’s earnest quest for peace.” 

October 9: The Canadian representative to 
the CCD discussed the verification procedures 
of the draft treaty, pointing out that the 
provisions were vague and did not guarantee 
the right of all parties to participate in 
verification procedures. Morover, he expressed 
the view that the interests of coastal states 
were not protected and that there was not 
adequate provision for settlement of dis- 
putes over verification. Similar views were 
expressed by representatives of Italy and 
Sweden. Further criticism of the treaty 
focused on the veto power by nuclear-weapon 
states over amendments. 

October 21: The representative of the 
United Kingdom pointed out a “loop-hole” in 
the treaty because of the existence of a “gap” 
between the outer limits of the territorial sea 
of some countries and the 12-mile contiguous 
zone, where the ban would not apply; in the 
case of the United Kingdom, this strip was 
nine miles wide, since the United Kingdom 
claims only a three mile limit on its terri- 
torial sea. He also objected to the term 
“other weapons of mass destruction,” since 
it was not precise. He considered the verifica- 
tion procedures “sound” and “realistic.” 

October 30: The United States and the 
Soviet Union submitted a revised version of 
the seabed treaty to the CCD. In response to 
the British argument of October 21, new 
language of the treaty sought to eliminate 
the possibility that the ban would not apply 
to any gap which might exist between the 
territorial sea of some countries and the 12- 
mile contiguous zone, Other amendments in- 
cluded a provision for recourse to the U.N. 
Security Council in case of disputes over 
verification, a new article which provided a 
review conference in five years, and the 
omission of the veto power by nuclear wea- 
pon states over amendments. Despite these 
changes the revision was still not acceptable 
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to a majority of the members of the CCD. 
Rather than commending it to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was submitted only as an 
annex to the CCD report to the U.N. 

November 17: In a speech to the First 
Commission of the U.N. Central Assembly, 
U.S. Ambassador Yost commented on the 
draft seabed treaty. He said it prohibited 
“the only weapons which it might be mili- 
tarily advantageous to station on the seabed,” 
and verification was based on the parties’ 
“existing rights under international law, in- 
cluding especially the right of observation.” 
Soviet Ambassador Roshchin also urged sup- 
port of the revised draft. 

November 20: The Swedish representative 
to the U.N. commented on the revised draft 
in a speech to the First Committee, calling 
the verification procedures “totally inade- 
quate.” 

December 12: The First Committee of the 
U.N. General Assembly adopted a resolution 
which referred the revised draft treaty back 
to the COD for further consideration. The 
resolution called upon the CCD to take into 
account the suggestions made at the U.N. 
Besides criticism of inspection procedures, 
opposition had also been voiced that ade- 
quate participation in inspection had not 
been accorded to coastal states for protec- 
tion of the continental shelf. Canada, Brazil, 
and Mexico were prominent among these 
nations suggesting changes in the revised 
draft. 

1970 

April 23: A second revised version of the 
U.S.-Soviet draft seabed treaty was pre- 
sented to the CCD. More detailed language 
was used in Article III, regarding verifica- 
tion. Without changing the substance of the 
provision, the new language was largely an 
elaboration of the manner in which con- 
sultation and cooperation in verification was 
to be carried out, with particular emphasis 
on informing the state or states suspected 
of a possible violation. Although the ban of 
the treaty clearly applied to the area outside 
the 12-mile contiguous zone, a separate 
article was devoted to the view that nothing 
in the treaty would support or prejudice any 
rights or claims which a state may assert 
concerning waters off its coast. (There is 
still no standard measurement of a state’s 
territorial waters, e.g., certain Latin Ameri- 
can countries claim a 200-mile territorial 
waters zone.) Thus this provision disclaimed 
any implication that the treaty as a whole 
might define the territorial limits of coastal 
states. 

September 1: A third revised draft treaty 
was submitted to the CCD by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Further clarifi- 
cation of inspection added the right of coun- 
tries to call on the U.N. to investigate sus- 
pected violations, a provision which would 
strengthen the abilities of those countries 
which did not have the resources for elab- 
orate verification devices. In addition, a new 
article, which obligated the parties to con- 
tinue negotiations for further measures to 
prevent an arms race from the seabed, was 
added. (This provision originally had been in 
the preamble, but was moved to the operative 
section of the treaty.) 

September 3: In the CCD’s annual report 
to the U.N. General Assembly, it was con- 
cluded that “Delegations expressed satisfac- 
tion with the general consensus achieved” 
over the most recent draft seabed treaty. 
Moreover, the report stated, “hope was widely 
expressed that the draft treaty would be 
commended by the General Assembly and 
opened for signature at an early date." 

September 16: In a Senate speech, Senator 
Pell inserted the September 1 version of the 
draft seabed treaty in the Congressional Rec- 
ord. In his comments on the proposal, he 
pointed out that the revisions of the treaty 
were concerned with unresolved questions in 
the law of the sea, e.g., the territorial sea, 
contiguous zone, and continental shelf rights. 
He noted that the imperative of achieving 
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arms control had to “suffer because of the 
chaos nations have made of the law of the 
sea,” and urged a new international confer- 
ence to settle the unresolved issues. 

November 17: The First Committee of the 
U.N. General Assembly adopted a resolution 
sponsored by 37 countries which would have 
the Assembly commend the U.S.-Soviet draft 
treaty on the non-emplacement of weapons 
of mass destruction on the seabed; request 
the depository Governments to open the draft 
treaty for signature; and express the hope for 
the widest possible adherence to it. The vote 
was 91 to 2, with six abstentions. (Peru and 
El Salvador opposed the treaty because of the 
12-mile territorial limit, with France, Ku- 
wait, Indonesia, Ecuador, Senegal, and Thal- 
land abstaining.) 

December 7: The U.N. General Assembly 
adopted resolution 2660 (XXV) which carried 
out the suggestions made in the resolution 
passed by the First Committee on November 
17 (above). The vote was 104-2, with two 
abstentions. (Peru and El Salvador remained 
in opposition, Ecuador and France ab- 
stained.) 

1971 


February 11: Sixty-two nations, including 
the United States, signed the treaty in si- 
multaneous ceremonies in Washington, Lon- 
don and Moscow. 

July 21: Treaty was submitted by the Ad- 
ministration to the Senate. 


1972 


January 27: Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee conducts hearings on the treaty, with 
Senator Pell presiding. 

February 8: The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted unanimously to report the 
treaty favorably with a recomendation that 
the Senate give its advice and consent to 
ratification. 


THE NEWS ABOUT PRODUCTIVITY - 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, current 
fears about the supposedly sharp and 
continuing decline in American produc- 
tivity may be unfounded; and if they 
are, they can be very dangerous. Recent 
economic history has taught us the dan- 
ger of the self-fulfilling prophecy. If we 
think that hard times are coming, the 
psychology engendered by. that thought 
can create the conditions of hard times. 

For example, if we believe our produc- 
tivity is declining, we are apt to begin a 
scramble for illusory security, in protec- 
tion from foreign competition, and in 
escape from competition in the domestic 
market. 

Fortunately, there is considerable evi- 
dence that we have nothing to fear but 
fear generated by a mistaken impression 
about our declining productivity. So that 
all Senators can consider some of this 
heartening evidence, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “The News About Pro- 
ductivity Is Better Than You Think,” 
published in the February issue of 
Fortune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE News ABOUT Propucrivrry Is BETTER 
THAN You THINK 
(By Sanford Rose) 

A major theme of business oratory these 
days is something called “the crisis in pro- 
ductivity.” Government officials are express- 
ing anxiety about the slow rate at which out- 
put per man-hour has been increasing; 
President Nixon has related the problem to 
his concern about the competitiveness of the 
U.S. in world trade. And such influential 
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businessmen as Patrick E. Haggerty, chair- 
man of Texas Instruments, and H. I. Romnes, 
chairman of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, have argued at length that we will 
have trouble sustaining the postwar rate of 
productivity advance. 

There is, furthermore, no doubt that 
something did happen to productivity in 
recent years. After averaging gains of well 
over 3 percent a year during 1946-65, the 
rate fell to 2.1 percent during 1965-70. It is 
true that the growth rate rebounded drama- 
tically in 1971 and promises to stay at a 
high level in 1972 as well. (Fortune’s Busi- 
ness Roundup has projected gains of over 
4 percent this year.) But the current im- 
provement has not affected the postprandial 
rhetoric. To a growing number of business- 
men, the 1965-70 slowdown represents the 
proverbial harbinger of things to come, 
while the more recent improvement seems 
transitory; productivity does, after all, 
usually rise sharply in business recoveries, 

There is also no doubt that a prolonged 
decline in productivity gains would be bad 
news indeed for the U.S. About four-fifths 
of the growth in output since World War 
II has resulted from the increased produc- 
tivity of American workers; only about one- 
fifth was accounted for by increases in man- 
hours worked. If output per manhour had 
advanced during the entire postwar period 
at the 1965-70 rate, it would have risen only 
70 percent as much as it actually did. Or, 
to view the same data another way, the 
improvement in American living standards 
would have been about 30 percent less. 

The new pessimism about productivity 
rests on some plausible assumptions about 
structural changes in the U.S. economy. For 
many decades, productivity gains have 
benefited from the movement of labor from 
the farm, where the level of output per 
man-hour has been relatively low, to other 
sectors of the economy, where it is higher. 
But we are obviously nearing the end of 
these benefits; farm workers today represent 
a mere 5 percent of the labor force, and 
fewer workers will be leaving farms to enter 
more productive occupations. 

In addition, many of those who do leave 
will no longer go into such high-productivity 
sectors as manufacturing. Employment in 
manufacturing will grow absolutely in the 
Seventies, but it will continue to drop rela- 
tively. Some current jobholders—on the farm 
and in the factory—as well as an increasing 
number of new members of the labor force 
will be moving into service industries. And 
in these industries—they include wholesale 
and retail trade, education, and health— 
levels of productivity are presumed to be 
quite low. In short, it is being argued that in 
the past the economy was helped by the flow 
of labor from low- to high-productivity oc- 
cupations, but that in the future the flow 
will be in the other direction. 

Nor does the pessimists’ case end there. 
They also suggest that the work force has 
been developing attitudes inimical to large 
advances in productivity. Part of the prob- 
lem is simply that the average age of the work 
force has dropped, and young workers do not, 
in general, put out as much effort as their 
elders. In addition, this particular genera- 
tion of young workers is especially affluent, 
has had only limited contact with hard times, 
and seems to be cocky and comparatively un- 
concerned about hanging onto jobs. A grow- 
ing proportion of young people seem not to 
respond to monetary incentives because they 
are no longer interested in increasing their 
consumption of material goods; to motivate 
them may require new approaches that ap- 
peal to their nonmaterialistic values. For 
example, companies may have to devise in- 
centive systems that reward superior per- 
formance by giving employees opportunities 
to teach the underprivileged. Or, to attract 
members of the new generation, companies 
might have to undertake such socially use- 
ful tasks themselves. That might benefit 
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society in many ways—but it would presum- 
ably represent a drag on productivity. 

All these points have some validity, and 
against the background of 1965-70 they seem 
to make a convincing case for a “productivity 
crisis.” But the case is weaker than it looks. 
There are, in fact, reasons for being quite 
optimistic about productivity. The poor 
1965-70 performance can be explained by 
cyclical and other temporary events, and the 
pessimists on productivity may well 
have committed the all-too-common error of 
extrapolating transitory problems into an 
eschatology of doom. For example, the atti- 
tudes of workers may indeed have deterio- 
rated in the late 1960's. But this would seem 
perfectly natural for a period in which man- 
agement was prepared to tolerate incredibly 
sloppy performance—which it was, so long 
as rising costs could bé translated into higher 
prices. Now management has found that it 
can’t pass on costs so easily, and it has 
started to crack down. So attitudes may very 
well improve. 


GROUSING ABOUT THE YOUNG 


The notion that something fundamental 
has happened to work attitudes in the past 
hhalf-decade or so is difficult to document or 
to evaluate, Fundamental changes of attitude 
take a long time to develop and make their 
influence felt. Spokesmen for mature genera- 
tions have perennially argued that the young 
are less concerned with doing a good job than 
they themselves were. Businessmen com- 
plaining that the young don't work as hard 
as their own generation do have a point; but 
their own generation doesn’t work as hard as 
its predecessor, which in turn worked less 
than its. After all, the U.S. had a standard 
sixty-hour work week around the turn of the 
century. Yet as the length of the work week 
has dropped, the rate of productivity advance 
has generally speeded up—as the chart on 
page 99 makes clear. 

In the short run, whether productivity 
advances rapidly or slowly depends less on 
the attitudes of the work force than on the 
state of the business cycle. The rate of pro- 
ductivity advance from 1965 to 1970 looks 
so bad partly because the 1960-65 perform- 
ance was so good. In the first half of the 
decade, production had increased rapidly, 
while business did not hire as many people 
as it ordinarily would have to handle the 
increased output. As a result, the growth in 
productivity in the early to mid-1960’s was 
well above its postwar average. Even if the 
economy had not slowed down late in the 
decade, some deterioration in this growth 
rate would have been inevitable. 

Historically, productivity has increased 
fastest in the early phases of a business re- 
covery, when production gains outstrip em- 
ployment gains, and slowest in the early part 
of a business recession, when just the reverse 
occurs. Intermediate gains in productivity 
occur during the mature stages of both ex- 
pansions and recessions. In 1960-65 we had 
the benefits of the early phase of a recovery; 
in 1965—70 we had the “mature,” and there- 
fore less productive, phase—and we also had 
the start of a new recession. 

Moreover, the expansion of the 1960's was 
no ordinary business upturn. It lasted nearly 
nine years, longer than any previously re- 
corded boom. To the average businessman, 
the economic indicators seemed ineluctably 
headed in one direction—upward. The coun- 
try was caught up in the illusion of perma- 
nent prosperity. Employers seemed increas- 
ingly persuaded that nothing could weaken 
the upturn or the inflation that accom- 
panied it. In 1968 the Administration tried to 
damp down the economy with an income-tax 
surcharge. The failure of the surcharge to 
achieve quick results served to reinforce the 
idea that recessions were obsolete. 

The ebullient psychology of the business 
community had three effects on productivity, 
all negative. First, it led to excess investment 
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in plant and equipment. This was apparent 
as far back as 1967, when rates of capacity 
utilization first slipped. Second, it led to an 
unprecedented decline in work discipline and 
labor standards. And, third, it led to a sub- 
stantial amount of labor hoarding, which 
continued long after industrial output 
stopped growing. 


THE NEWS FROM PENN CENTRAL 


Of the three, labor hoarding was probably 
the most important reason why productivity 
gains practically vanished in 1969 and 1970, 
Industrial production finally turned down in 
the second half of 1969, but employment ac- 
tually continued to rise throughout the year 
and during the first quarter of 1970. Looking 
back on so many years of prosperity, manage- 
ment seems to have regarded the downturn 
as a mere kink in the long upward curve 
and refused to trim work forces. As a result, 
productivity increased by only 0.5 percent 
during 1969—the smallest increase in nearly 
fifteen years—and by 0.9 percent in 1970. 
If businessmen had adjusted their work forces 
to declining output as promptly as they had 
in previous economic slowdowns, productivity 
might have risen by something between 1.5 
and 2.5 percent in each of those years. 

When businessmen finally realized that 
they were in a recession, they initiated mas- 
sive layoffs; these were accelerated by the 
Penn ntral crisis, which seems to have 
done a lot to convey the message. Employ- 
ment in the goods-producing sectors of the 
economy dropped from about 24 million in 
the spring of 1970 to just over 22 million in 
November of that year. And while employ- 
ment in the service industries moved up, the 
increase was far less than it had been before 
March. 

In consequence, after declining sharply in 
the first quarter of 1970, productivity im- 
proved substantially in the second and third 
quarters, It stalled at the close of the year 
because of the General Motors strike, but 
then spurted forward again early in 1971. 
During the first three quarters of the year, 
output per man-hour advanced by about 3.5 
percent, and the gain was probably about 
4 percent for the full year. 

These improvements compare favorably 
with the gains registered in past recovery 
periods. Productivity grew by 4.5 percent in 
1955 and by 4.7 percent in 1962, to name two 
years that followed recessions, The 1971 pro- 
ductivity gain, though somewhat smaller, is 
actually more remarkable because output 
increased less rapidly during the year than in 
either 1955 or 1962. In addition, for most of 
1971 rates of capacity utilization were bump- 
ing along at their lowest level since the re- 
cession began, thereby inflating overhead 
labor costs. 

In the months ahead, as output continues 
to grow and utilization rates rise, even larger 
gains In productivity will be attained. For all 
the chatter about a “productivity crisis,” the 
years 1971 and 1972 might well produce the 
greatest back-to-back gains in over twenty 
years. 

ENTER THE TEENAGERS 

Not all of the decline in productivity dur- 
ing 1965-70 was related to cyclical factors. 
There was also a new problem about the 
quality of the labor force. The problem arose, 
not from the alleged new attitudes of an 
affluent generation, but from a sharp rise in 
the proportion of women in the labor force. 
In 1965-70 the proportion.of women rose 
more rapidly than it had in any other five- 
year period since the end of the war. More 
than five million women entered the labor 
force during this period, and close to 750,000 
of these were between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen, (In the first half of the decade 
fewer than three million women, and fewer 
than 500,000 teen-age women, had entered 
the labor force.) Women in general, and 
teen-agers in particular, are less productive 
than the average member of the labor force. 
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The teen-agers lack experience and training, 
and many older women are less productive 
because they tend to enter lines of work— 
mostly clerical jobs—in which the level of 
productivity is quite low. 

Unfortunately, conventional analysis of 
productivity changes does not adjust for 
changes in the labor force. Instead, it simply 
relates output to what are called “unweight- 
ed” man-hours; that is, all hours of work are 
considered identical. But when hours of work 
are weighted by the average wage earned— 
the earnings being a proxy for the quality of 
work done—it becomes possible to isolate the 
effect on productivity of changes in the labor 
force. 

George Perry, a well-known economist at 
the Brookings Institution, has been doing 
just that; i.e., analyzing the relative impacts 
on productivity of labor-force changes and 
cyclical forces. Perry’s measure of produc- 
tivity shows output per man-hour growing by 
about 2.75 percent a year in the decade pre- 
ceding 1965. If this rate had been sustained 
in the 1965-70 period, productivity should 
have increased by about 14.5 percent in those 
years. In fact, it increased by only 8.4 per- 
cent. Perry’s work indicates that about 30 
percent of the shortfall can be accounted for 
by unfavorable changes in the age-sex mix 
of the labor force. Another 50 percent could 
be attributed to the business cycle. And much 
of the remaining 20 percent, Perry feels, could 
easily be explained by the excess labor hoard- 
ing that took place in late 1969 and 1970. In 
short, the productivity slowdown of 1965-70 
can be explained entirely in terms that by- 
pass the pessimists’ contentions. 

It seems probable that the recent decline 
in labor quality is only temporary. For one 
thing, the teen-age labor force is expected 
to grow less than half as rapidly in the 1970's 
as it did in the 1960's. According to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the sharpest growth 
in the labor force in the current decade will 
occur among those aged twenty-five to thirty- 
four, traditionally one of the more produc- 
tive age groups. And while the proportion of 
working women will continue to rise in the 
1970's, those entering the labor force will be 
better educated and presumably less content 
with routine clerical work. 

In any case, there will probably be less 
such work available, Office automation and 
generally tighter labor standards will con- 
tinue to wipe out a large number of the low- 
productivity and somewhat redundant cler- 
ical jobs that opened up in the latter stages 
of the great boom. 


THE EXPERTS ARE ONLY GUESSING 


What about other occupational changes, 
and especially the great shift from goods to 
services, which are expected to hold down 
productivity? It seems likely that these 
changes will indeed be a problem; but even 
here many people tend to exaggerate the 
difficulties. 

According to well-publicized 8.L.S. esti- 
mates, the shift from goods-producing to 
service industries could lower the rate of 
productivity growth by about 0.2 percent a 
year during the 1970's. The slowdown in the 
shift away from the farm will reduce it by 
an additional 0.2 percent. On the other hand, 
the B.LS. is currently projecting an increase 
in productivity gains in many industries— 
e.g., construction and trade. These increases 
will offset about half of the loss from occu- 
pational shifts, leaving a net potential de- 
cline of about 0.2 percent. And it is true that 
any such long-term decline—from, say, a 3 
percent to a 2.8 percent rate of gain in pro- 
ductivity—could lower the potential output 
of the economy by a total of $120 billion dur- 
ing the 1970's. 

But the people at the B.L.S. frankly ad- 
mit that their estimates are just guesses, and 
perhaps not very good ones at that. The 
main reason for this lack of certainty is that 
the bureau is simply not able to measure 
either the present level, or the rate of 
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growth—of productivity in the service sec- 
tor. The bureau incorporates figures on the 
service industries in its quarterly report on 
productivity in the total private economy. 
It is, however, so wary of the service figures 
that it will not publish them separately. 

In preparing these indexes, the B.L.S. uses 
output data from the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Economic Analysis (until 
recently it was called the Office of Business 
Economics). Yet the B.E.A. does not have 
reliable figures on output for industries that 
account for as much as 40 percent of the 
gross national product. Most of these are 
service industries, and most of the difficulty 
is conceptual; that is, the B.E.A. is not cer- 
tain how to define the “output” of a great 
many service industries. 

For example, what is the output of a 
bank? One might suppose that it encom- 
passes services provided to both borrowers 
and depositors. In fact, the B.E.A. excludes 
from its measure of output all services pro- 
vided to borrowers and takes*into account 
only some of those rendered to depositors, 
omitting, for example, bookkeeping and check 
clearing. Many economists are dissatisfied 
with this approach and would prefer to con- 
struct a measure of output that does in- 
clude the number of checks cleared. Since 
banks have enormously increased their clear- 
ances in the last few years, use of this meas- 
ure would undoubtedly increase the level 
of bank output and, as a result, raise bank 
productivity. Or, more precisely, it would 
raise reported productivity. 

In other service industries, the problem of 
defining output is simply sidestepped. Ordi- 
narily, an industry's contribution to G.N.P. 
is the value of its output less the value of 
the materials and services it uses. But this 
“value added” concept is hard to apply to 
the governmental and nonprofit parts of the 
economy—including most of the schools and 
hospitals in the U.S. In effect, B.E.A, has de- 
fined away the problem by assuming that 


these industries do not account for any 


“value added” and, therefore, 
growth in productivity. 


INFLATING THE RATE OF INFLATION 


This failure to measure the productivity of 
many service industries leads to an under- 
statement of the real gross national prod- 
uct—i.e., of G.N.P. adjusted for inflation. 
As it now stands, increases in the price of, 
say, bank and government-services show up 
as additions to current-dollar G.N.P. But 
only some of the increases in government and 
bank services are recorded as additions to 
real G.N.P. If we had adequate conceptual 
tools with which the measure the output of 
service industries, real G.N.P. would prob- 
ably have to be adjusted upward, and the 
implicit price deflator would have to be ad- 
justed downward. In other words, we would 
discover that we had been overestimating the 
rate of inflation. 

We may also overstate the rate of inflation 
because of our inability to measure changes 
in the quality of services. For example, it 
Seems clear that the quality of personal 
medical examinations has risen considerably 
over the past few decades; it may not have 
risen as much as their cost, but surely doc- 
tors provide better and more comprehensive 
examinations than they used to. Yet the 
full amount of the increased cost of a check- 
up shows up as @ price increase in the con- 
sumer price index and, in effect, the doctor’s 
real output is assumed to have remained the 
same. 

To be sure, problems of measuring output 
and quality are not unique to services. Bela 
Gold, a prominent economist at Case West- 
ern Reserve University and an authority on 
the steel industry, is persuaded that the 
quality of sheet steel is far higher than it 
was some years ago, Yet not effort has been 
made to revise output measures in the steel 
industry to reflect this fact. 


have zero 
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It would be misleading to assert that all 
these measurement problems work to un- 
derstate real G.N.P. and, consequently, pro- 
ductivity. Victor Fuchs, professor of econom- 
ics at C.U.N.Y. and perhaps the leading au- 
thority on the service economy, feels that 
the growth in the output of retail stores is 
overestimated, not underestimated, because 
among other things, the customer is increas- 
ingly forced to wait on himself. Yet Fuchs, 
in company with most experts in the field, 
believes that (1) on balance we underesti- 
mate the output of the service industries and 
(2) though there is also some underestima- 
tion of output in the goods-producing indus- 
tries, the measurement errors are far greater 
in services. 

Since the importance of services in cur- 
rent-dollar G.N.P, is expected to increase, the 
understatement of real output and produc- 
tivity must grow progressively worse. Stated 
somewhat differently, a growing proportion 
of dollar output will originate in sectors 
where increases in physical volume are most 
likely to be inadequately measured and often 
completely ignored. 

Better methods of measuring output and 
productivity in the service industries are 
sure to come along, and they will do a lot 
to offset the effect of occupational shifts on 
reported productivity. These measurement 
changes might well reduce the net decline 
from occupational shifts during the 1970's 
to only 0.1 percent. Many people—including 
some in the B.L.S. itself—believe that in the 
end there will be no shortfall at all. In other 
words, the economy will continue to hold to 
about a 3 percent rate of improvement in 
output per man-hour. 


ESSO LEARNS A LESSON 


One reason for supposing that productivity 
may improve a lot in the next year or so is 
that many companies are being forced by 
Phase Two to give it some special attention. 
Large companies are required by the Price 
Commission to submit productivity data in 
order to qualify for price increases. Few 
companies—in either the service or the 
goods-producing areas—have ever bothered 
to calculate their output per man-hour. As 
they begin collecting the required data and 
making the inevitable intercompany com- 
parisons, many managements will unques- 
tionably be shocked into action. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey received such 
a shock not long ago. Says Jerome Rosow, 
one of its executives and a former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor: “You can't begin to tell 
how good or bad you are until you have 
figures. A few years ago Esso was hard hit 
by the competition of small local refineries. 
People started saying that these companies 
were more efficient than we were, but we 
wouldn’t believe this because it was incon- 
sistent with our self-image. When we got 
comparative data, management was first in- 
credulous, then astounded. Finally it started 
doing something about the problem.” 

In many companies a campaign to im- 
prove productivity will not prove overly ex- 
pensive. More often than not it will require 
only minimal outlays for capital equipment. 
What is essential, however, is a managerial 
commitment to improve the organization of 
work and a willingness to set realistic stand- 
ards for employees. A lot can be done just 
by applying the basic techniques of in- 
dustrial engineering more rigorously. 

Indeed, many industrial engineers can 
improve company productivity by 20 or 30 
percent in quite prosaic ways. For example, 
Eric C. Baum, a Chicago-based engineer, was 
recently call in by DuBow Sporting Goods, 
which manufacturers many of the footballs, 
basketballs, volleyballs, and soccer balls sold 
in the country, DuBow had been gradually 
losing its share of the market because of 
soaring labor costs. Baum found that the 
company’s molding equipment was being 
poorly utilized; many of the cavities in 
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which the products were molded were in 
constant disrepair. He immediately initiated 
@ program of preventive maintenance that 
solved the problem. Baum also got the com- 
pany to install a conveyer that sped up 
packaging and eliminated the need for a large 
number of materials handlers. Finally, he 
introduced an incentive-pay system. As a 
result of several such elementary changes, 
DuBow’'s direct unit labor costs dropped by 
more than 20 percent, and, according to its 
president, Leonard Gross, the pretax profit 
margin rose from 8 percent to 21 percent, 

In some cases, all that Is needed to stimu- 
late major productivity gains is the incen- 
tive-pay system itself, provided it has been 
properly designed and is adequate in cover- 
age. Some of the steel industry’s most in- 
tractable problems can be traced to the long- 
standing, but now disappearing, practice of 
restricting incentive-pay plans to production 
workers. Whenever management has granted 
incentive pay to maintenance workers, ma- 
chine downtime has dropped sharply, and 
the productivity of both capital and labor has 
risen. 

A great deal of the work of Joseph Quick, 
the chairman of a New Jersey-based indus- 
trial engineering firm, is directed toward 
slowing down the rise in overhead labor costs, 
Quick estimates that the jobs of only about 
5 percent of all “indirect workers” in the 
U.S.—these are salesmen, draftsmen, office 
workers, etc.—are measured, while about 75 
percent of all direct labor is currently being 
clocked. He says: “I find that about half 
the employees of a typical manufacturing 
company with a work force of about 1,000 
are indirect workers. In most cases the jobs 
of 70 percent of these workers can be meas- 
ured and controlled, And when that is done 
properly, about one-fifth are found to be 
redundant.” 

Quick begins by measuring the average 
amount of time necessary to perform various 
low-level mental functions. With these meas- 
urements, he establishes standards and then 
presents some of the workers involved with 
the evidence that their performance is sub- 
par. In general, Quick says, people don’t mind 
working harder. “When there are no stand- 
ards against which to measure performance, 
people will work well below their level of 
capacity. But once standards have been de- 
vised and publicized, people are usually will- 
ing to raise their output to meet or even 
exceed the norm,” Quick has raised the 
output of R. L. Polk & Co.'s clerical person- 
nel by some 20 percent and that of Motor- 
ola’s product inspectors by about as much. 

Many of the techniques applicable to in- 
direct workers in manufacturing can also 
be used in the service industries. According 
to Donald Spalding, president of Sewickley 
Valley Hospital in the Pittsburgh area, 
Quick’s methods have greatly increased the 
number of tasks carried out by individual 
nurses while simultaneously improving the 
quality of their care. Marvin E. Mundel, an 
engineer in Silver Spring, Maryland, has been 
successful in establishing work standards 
for lawyers, computer programmers, and ac- 
countants in business and government, Mun- 
del actually persuaded a group of lawyers 
in the Department of the Interior to log the 
amount of time necessary to handle the sey- 
eral thousand kinds of routine inquiries that 
make up the bulk of their work. On the 
basis of these records, Mundel formulated 
standards that, when circulated and dis- 
cussed, were accepted by the department’s 
lawyers and reduced future personnel re- 
quirements, 

Mundel emphasizes the need to win the 
cooperation of those being measured, and he 
recalls that an attempt to set standards for 
lawyers in the Justice Department a few 
years ago led to a near rebellion. He adds: 
“If standards are simply flung at people, they 
will naturally resist.” But, like Quick, he 
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feels that getting cooperation is not espe- 
cially difficult. 


MIGHTIER THAN THE COMPUTER 


Right now more than 16 million people are 
working in wholesale and retail trade and, 
according to B.L.S. projections, that figure 
could rise to over 20 million by 1980. If trade 
can substantially raise its productivity, then 
the national rate of gain is almost certain 
to improve. In fact, the opportunities for pro- 
ductivity gains in this industry are good. The 
gains have come slowly in the past partly be- 
cause of a lack of cooperation between manu- 
facturers, transportation companies, ware- 
houses, and stores. But if they ever got to- 
gether they could do a lot. 

Consider, for example, the opportunities in 
palletization. Grocery manufacturers and 
chain retailers use a forty-eight-by-forty- 
inch pallet, while many wholesale warehouses 
use a forty-by-thirty-two-inch pallet. As a 
result, when a trailer full of merchandise 
moves from the manufacturer to the ware- 
houser, or from the warehouser to the chain 
retailer, it must first be unloaded by hand 
and then reloaded onto another pallet. With 
an ordinary trailer, this takes about four 
hours. If manufacturer, retailer, and whole- 
saler all used the same pallet, the operation 
would take approximately thirty minutes. 
Says Edgar Weinberg, an economist with the 
Productivity Commission, “Standardization 
of pallet size is probably more of a labor saver 
than the electronic computer.” 

Further gains in efficiency might be 
achieved by standardizing the sizes of pack- 
ages and the cartons into which they are 
placed. Right now there are over 2,500 differ- 
ent sizes and shapes of shipping cartons in 
the warehouses of some food chains. If there 
were fewer sizes, there would be more incen- 
tive for companies to invest in automated 
warehouses, in which computers can fill or- 
ders and place cartons on a conveyer belt at 
an extremely rapid rate. But where there are 


too many types of cartons, it may be im- 
possible to load them into trucks mechan- 
ically. L 

According to Gordon F. Bloom, a special- 
ist on wholesale and retail trade who teaches 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


the U.S. packaging industry desperately 
needs a “nonproliferation treaty.” Bloom 
wants the chief executives of leading manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers to con- 
sult on methods of reducing the number of 
different cartons and packages. In the past, 
even executives who favored greater stand- 
ardization have often been reluctant to co- 
operate because of the antitrust laws. Thus 
government may have to take the initiative 
in bringing the parties together. 


TV CHATS WITH YOUR DOCTOR 


In health care, where employment is also 
expected to rise sharply in the next few 
years, there are new opportunities to improve 
productivity. One is in data processing, which 
accounts for some 35 percent of the operat- 
ing cost of a typical hospital. After many 
false starts, several large hospitals have had 
some real successes with new information 
systems. 

The computer has increased the flow of 
patient information, for example, and rou- 
tinized its processing. This means that the 
doctor is being freed from time-consuming 
paper work and fewer clerks are needed to 
transcribe and summarize reports. In the 
future, the computer can help to boost medi- 
cal productivity by taking case histories from 
patients (who would respond to a succession 
of questions appearing on a computer 
screen), preparing diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic advice for physicians, and assisting para- 
medics in handling routine examinations and 
treating uncomplicated minor diseases. 

Productivity in health care might also rise 
through increased use of two-way television, 
which will allow doctors to serve wide geo- 
graphic areas without the need to travel, A 


television network consisting of a number of 
stations located in rural areas would be 
staffed by paramedical assistants. These sta- 
tions would be in communication with a 
large teaching hospital in a metropolitan 
center. Says Dr. Octo Barnett, of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital: “It is both 
feasible and acceptable to use television com- 
munication to review x-ray films, look at 
blood smears through a microscope, and even 
have a physician talk directly with the pa- 
tient.” 

In some cases, national productivity may 
be increased most rapidly by eliminating in- 
dustries rather than trying to upgrade their 
performance. Although the productivity of 
most service industries is greater than we 
think, there certainly are some highly labor- 
intensive and non-computerizable services in 
which efficiency is obviously quite low. This 
is particularly true of personal services—e.g., 
TV and auto repair, barber and beauty shops. 
As their prices continue to rise, these service 
industries will gradually contract and we will 
increasingly learn to do without them, just as 
many reasonably well-off families have al- 
ready learned to do without maids. 

In a few instances, new kinds of goods 
have made possible a shift away from high- 
priced services. The popularity of the wash- 
and-wear shirt is at least partly attributa- 
ble to the outsize price of laundering. And 
sales of the Proctor-Silex toaster have bene- 
fited from the fact that consumers can buy 
and quickly install spare parts when some- 
thing goes wrong. 


THE TROUBLE WITH VARIETY 


Any realistic estimates of the prospects for 
productivity must be based on an awareness 
of certain pressures that work to limit gains. 
One pressure arises simply from the fact 
that as individuals—and societles—become 
richer, they tend to increase the value placed 
on leisure time. In consequence, they want 
to employ an increasing number of service 
workers and are willing to pay more and 
more for some of them, 

There seems to be little doubt that we 
can maintain, even increase, the postwar rate 
of productivity gain—if we really want to. 
We can get rid of a lot of those repairmen 
by stepping up the do-it-yourself movement. 
We can produce more ball bearings per man- 
hour if we decide to produce fewer types of 
ball bearings. We can produce more automo- 
biles per man-hour if we are content with 
fewer model changes and cars with fewer 
features. In short, we can get more produc- 
tivity if we give up some leisure and variety. 

The trade-offs involved in such questions, 
which were never simple, have become more 
complex than ever in the past few years, as 
we have become aware of the need to im- 
prove our environment. We are therefore 
demanding, for example, that the automo- 
bile industry “produce” cleaner air as well 
as more cars. If, while upgrading the envi- 
ronment, we also cling to our preference for 
almost limitless variety, it will be hard to 
get any increase in the rate of productivity 
gain. If, however, we forgo some of our in- 
vestment in things like auto model changes, 
we can have cleaner air as well as more cars. 
That is, we will have a better environment 
and a higher rate of productivity gain. With- 
in limits, the future pace of productivity ad- 
vance will be determined by such choices. 


HISTORY OF RELATIONS WITH 
CHINA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the most distinguished commentators 
of the present scene, Mr. Richard L. 
Strout, has written an interesting ac- 
count of a small part of the history of 
relations with China. 
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I commend it to the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


END OF AN EPISODE? 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


WaSsHINGTON.—In 1945 President Roose- 
velt hoped that he could reconcile the differ- 
ences between Generalissimo Chiang Kali- 
shek, the leader of the Chinese Nationalists, 
and Chou En-lai, leader of the Communist 
guerrillas. He sent a special representative on 
a very private misison, bypassing the State 
Department, with a minimum of consultation 
either with Congress or regular Chinese 
specialists. The intermediary was Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley. The misison was a failure. 
Right to the end the ebullient General Hurley 
clung to the belief that Chinese peasants 
really supported Chiang and not Chou. 

President Nixon will be seeing Chou En- 
lai later this month. This week the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee heard two old 
China hands, former Foreign Service Officer 
John S. Service, who was driven out of his 
job, and Raymond P. Ludden, attached to 
the U.S. Embassy in Chungking in 1943. A 
third witness was Warren I. Cohen, Michigan 
State University, a student of Chinese affairs. 

A reporter had mixed feelings looking at 
Mr. Service after all these years. Well dressed 
and with a fine, intellectual face, he would 
be distinguished in a crowd. His features are 
somewhat like those of Woodrow Wilson. He 
seems to hold no bitterness, and is now a pro- 
fessor at the Center for Chinese Studies at 
Berkeley. He has just returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to mainland China. 

At the critical period in 1945 the United 
States became the enemy of mainland China 
The Communists repeatedly tried to get 
American support but General Hurley was 
sure they would not last long. General Hur- 
ley was wrong. A unanimous statement from 
the embassy staff sent to Washington dis- 
agreed with the Hurley appraisal. It was dis- 
regarded, In a romantic trip through and 
behind the Japanese enemy lines Mr. Ludden 
visited the Chinese Communist head- 
quarters. He reported that peasant support 
existed for the Communist beyond “reason- 
able doubt.” His ‘report was pooh-poohed. 

Not only did the President let his personal 
adviser define American policy in Asia in 
1945, but all the dissenting service officers 
were transferred out of China. All the men 
who charged that the Chinese Communists 
would be forced to turn to Moscow if Wash- 
ington turned away were shipped out. Later 
General Hurley resigned, and showered the 
blame for his failure at a Senate hearing on 
those who disagreed with him. 

It was, of course, possible to make a case 
on either side in 1945. But the United States 
was feeling a hysterical fear of commu- 
nism. The debate got into politics and Sena- 
tor McCarthy called President Truman 
“soft on communism.” As Mr. Cohen testi- 
fied, “the State Department specialists on 
China, especially O. Edmund Chubb, John 
Paton Davies, John Stewart Service, and 
John Carter Vincent, were abused and per- 
secuted in one of the most shameful and 
destructive episodes in the history of the 
United States.” They were cashiered and dis- 
graced. 

Developments in China, meanwhile, fol- 
lowed faithfully the forecast made by the 
ousted foreign service officers. 

Today, with the Nixon visit, the strange 
episode may be coming to an end. Mr. Sery- 
ice is a quiet-spoken, articulate man; he told 
the senators that “all Americans” should ap- 
plaud the initiative taken by the adminis- 
tration in the forthcoming visit. The only 
critical note was a regret that Japan had been 
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left out of the Nixon arrangements. That was 
the difficulty, witnesses reflected, in a presi- 
dent acting alone with a personal repre- 
sentative. They were pretty sure that if the 
Peking visit had been worked out with the 
State Department the essential need of get- 
ting Japan’s cooperation would have been 
stressed. 

As I write this I have on my desk an ex- 
cerpt from Life magazine on June 28, 1954. 
It is almost impossible to recall today the 
poisonous atmosphere that existed in that 
frightened, hysterical time. This article helps 
to reconstruct it. 

The Geneva Conference had brought Chou 
En-lai, now Premier and Foreign Minister of 
Red China, into full view of the Western 
world. Life magazine bluntly calls him “a 
political thug and professional assassin.” 

Across from this editorial is an article by 
a correspondent at Geneva. It ridicules Har- 
old Wilson, then British President of the 
Board of Trade, for attending a reception by 
the Chinese. Mr. Wilson reported of Chou: 

“We found him an extremely impressive 
personality. ... He was entirely friendly and 
warm in all his dealings with us... . He had 
a quick sense of humor and seemed to delight 
in answering our questions with no attempt 
at evasion.” 

Such a description produced loathing, how- 
ever, in the correspondent for Life, Godfrey 
Blunden. Even Anthony Eden dined with 
Chou. Blunden notes unhappily, who found 
him “very impressive.” 

The superior Americans cold-shouldered 
Chou. Physically, according to Life, he was 
passable enough: “Thirty-four years ago (Le. 
in 1920) he was a coal miner in France, a 
worker in Paris’s Renault auto plant. He is 
still young, 55. . . . The policy of the US. 
delegation not to recognize or fraternize in 
any way with the Red Chinese delegation 
hurt Chou’s vanity.” The writer adds: 

“American diplomats know him for what 
he is—a ruthless intriguer, a consclenceless 


liar, a saber-toothed political assassin.” 
Mr. Nixon will be seeing him shortly in 
Peking. 


BEEF—FIRST BILLION DOLLAR 
INDUSTRY IN KANSAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the pro- 
duction and processing of beef in Kansas 
has become our first billion dollar in- 
dustry. The excellent climate and natural 
resources of our State, combined with 
the know-how of our ranchers and farm- 
ers, haye made possible the diversifica- 
tion of our agricultural base during the 
past decade. 

Today, Kansas is utilizing efficiently its 
land and water resources to provide top 
quality beef for millions of consumers 
throughout America and overseas. There 
is no doubt as the demand increases for 
better quality beef in coming years that 
Kansas will share significantly in the 
growth of this primary industry. 

Mr. President, the 59th annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Livestock Association 
was held in Wichita, Kans., on January 7, 
1972. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions adopted by the Livestock 
Association be printed in the Rrecorp. I 
believe the positions taken by the Kansas 
stockmen on issues of importance to the 
Nation should be considered seriously by 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTIONS 1972—ADOPTED BY THE 59TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE KANSAS LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION 


ASSESSMENT 


Be it resolved, we favor adoption of legisla- 
tion to assure that real estate be appraised 
for tax purposes on the basis of its ability 
to produce net rental income, capitalized at 
seven percent interest. 

Be it further resolved, time has demon- 
strated the assessment ratio study is invalid 
for comparing assessments between coun- 
ties of Kansas, Therefore, the study and its 
use should be discontinued. 

Be it further resolved, the Kansas Live- 
stock Association supports the elimination 
of taxation of all personal property with the 
exception of licensed motor vehicles and 
categories of real property that are treated 
as personal property under Kansas statutes. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


Be it resolved, that the Kansas Livestock 
Association favors legislation that would 
place the major reliance for school revenues 
on a local income base in lieu of the local 
property base, and the income tax be collect- 
ed by the state and returned directly to the 
local school district of origin, and that we 
retain the tax lid until a school finance 
plan similar to the above is adopted. How- 
ever, we favor elimination of giving option 
of local income tax to local governmental 
units. And, we oppose any additional state- 
wide property tax levy; 

Be it further resolved, we favor elimination 
of the county school foundation fund levy; 

Be it further resolved, we oppose distribu- 
tion formulas of state aid to schools that 
use & property valuation index to determine 
the relative need of school districts; and 

Be it further resolved, all public educa- 
tional programs not under the direct super- 
vision of a unified school district board, shall 
be administered at the state level and shall 
be funded from non-ad valorem tax source; 

Be it further resolved, we oppose the in- 
crease of federal aid to education until the 
states have had time to make a realistic 
effort to solve the problems of school fi- 
nance, including those raised by recent 
court decisions on this subject. 


‘AGRICULTURE LABOR 


` Whereas, the Kansas Livestock Association 
‘has a responsibility to the citizens of Kansas 
to encourage orderly and uninterrupted pro- 
duction of agricultural products, to agricul- 
tural employees to encourage fair and law- 
ful treatment, and to its members in the pro- 
motion of harmonious balance of such re- 
sponsibilities with the economic well being 
of the livestock industry, and 

Whereas, there exists a need for legisla- 
tion to set forth rights and corresponding 
responsibilities of agricultural employers, 
employees and employee organizations with- 
in the State of Kansas. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association go on record as 1) sup- 
porting enactment of legislation by the Kan- 
sas legislature which will permit and regulate 
organization by agricultural employees and 
define agricultural employer rights and re- 
sponsibilities in such a manner that the 
public interest is protected and employer 
and employee relationships in the industry 
are maintained in a harmonious and coop- 
erative fashion; 2) supporting the establish- 
ment of an appropriate state board to ad- 
minister the provisions of such iegislation; 
3) seeking the support of other segments of 
the agricultural industry for this legislation. 

STATE EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 

Whereas, the State Board of Agriculture 
and the State Animal Health Board have ef- 
fectively and efficiently fulfilled the needs 
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of Kansas agriculture under their present 
organization, 

Therefore, be it resolved, the Kansas Live- 
stock Association opposes any change under 
the proposed reorganization proposal in said 
Boards, 

MEAT INSPECTION 


Whereas, the livestock industry of Kansas 
recognizes the need for continued excellent 
meat inspection program in Kansas and rec- 
ognizes the need to preserve the well being 
of the locker type slaughter and processing 
operations in Kansas. 

Therefore, be it resolyed, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association supports Federal Legis- 
lation that would increase the funding of 
State meat and poultry inspection programs 
from 50 to 80 percent. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF EXPERIMENT 
STATION AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


Whereas, the livestock industry in Kansas 
has made rapid growth and beef production 
has become Kansas’ first billion dollar in- 
dustry, and 

Whereas, research carried on at Kansas 
State University and Branch Stations has 
played a vital role in this important facet 
of Kansas economy, and 

Whereas, there is increasing need for re- 
research in ecology, nutrition, environment, 
and other areas affecting agriculture. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we urge that 
funding for the School of Agriculture at 
Kansas State University be adequate to ful- 
fill this need and that the cuts made by the 
Budget Director in the proposed budget be 
restored. 

MARKETING 


Whereas, a number of different methods 
of marketing livestock have developed since 
passage of the present public livestock mar- 
ket law, and 

Whereas, there has been a great increase 
in unsupervised slaughter-swine buying 
stations presently exempt under the market 
law, and 

Whereas, the present law needs revision 
and clarification in order to facilitate proper 
enforcement. 

Therefore, be it resolved that the Kansas 
Livestock Association supports the revisions 
proposed in the substitute bill for House 
Bill No. 1511 introduced in the 1971 legisla- 
ture of the Public Livestock Market Law 
and we recommend to the legislature and 
to the Governor that this substitute bill for 
House Bill No, 1511 be passed by the 1972 
legislature. 

PREDATORS 


Whereas, the food habits of individual 
predatory animals sometime conflict with the 
production of Kansas livestock and thereby 
threaten the success and existence of some 
individual livestock enterprises, and 

Whereas, the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice at Kansas State University has developed 
a program that employs one person that has 
resulted in a reduction of livestock losses, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association supports legislation to 
increase the staff and existing program in 
order to help Kansas livestock producers do a 
more adequate job of controlling the individ- 
ual predatory animals. 

PRAIRIE PARKWAY 

Whereas, the Kansas Livestock Association 
recognizes the beauty of the Flint Hills re- 
gion which has been preserved through the 
use of excellent conservation practices and 
feels that this beauty should be shared with 
all America, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association supports the extension 
of the Prairie Parkway system which would 
include a drive-through route advertised for 
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sightseeing and would include such items 
as campsites and observation points. 


BRAND 


Be it resolved, that the Kansas Livestock 
Association is in favor of the further develop- 
ment of superior investigation of the theft 
of livestock to be financed by the livestock 
industry. We would recommend to legislature 
that brand registration fees be increased 
from $10 to $15 effective April 1, 1972. We 
also encourage everyone to own a brand and 
to brand their vattle in Kansas. 


AGRICULTURAL POLLUTION 


Whereas, livestock producers share the 
concern of our society for the protection of 
the environment, and 

Whereas, the Federal government has 
adopted regulations beyond the ability of 
existing technology to deal with agricultural 
and other wastes, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that regulations 
and standards pertaining to agricultural 
wastes should consider the unique nature of 
agriculture and should not prohibit agricul- 
tural operations so long as reasonable steps 
are taken to prevent pollution, 

Be it further resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association is opposed to class ac- 
tion pollution suits as they would tend to en- 
courage “crank” or “harassment” actions, 

Be it further resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association recommends that the 
Kansas legislature and the Federal govern- 
ment provide funds to Kansas State Uni- 
versity and other research organizations for 
the purpose of improving the present tech- 
nology in the field of agricultural pollution 
control and we support a Federal investment 
tax credit or other appropriate economic 
incentive to encourage construction of agri- 
cultural pollution control facilities. 


OPEN BURNING 


Whereas, fire is a natural phenomenon of 
grasslands and periodic range burning has 
been proven and accepted range manage- 
ment practice and no equivalent alternative 
control measures are available to prevent 
brush invasion and further deterioration of 
the range resources, and 

Whereas, the State Board of Health in regu- 
lation 28-19-45 prohibits open burning and 
in regulation 28-19-26 states that it shall be 
prime facie evidence that a person owning 
or controlling property on which burning 
might occur is deemed liable and subject to 
prosecution. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association support legislation to 
establish regulations permitting established 
agricultural controlled burning practices. 


DRUGS AND FEED ADDITIVES 


Whereas, science and technology have pro~ 
vided agricultural producers with tools such 
as drugs and feed additives to improve both 
the quality and quantity of food, and 

Whereas, the Kansas Livestock Association 
pledges its complete cooperation for a seven- 
day withdrawal and mandatory certification 
on the use of Diethylstilbesterol (DES), and 

Whereas, Diethylstilbesterol (DES) and 
other drugs and feed additives have been 
found by the Food and Drug Administration 
to be completely safe when used as directed, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association is opposed to the com- 
plete banning of DES and other feed additives 
or drugs which contribute so much to the 
abundance of food in this country. We favor 
objective scientific research to determine the 
effects of any drug residues that might be 
detected and to determine what level of resi- 
due, if any, might be safe. 


PORTS AND ENTRY 


Whereas, the Kansas ports of entry offer a 
great service in animal health work to the 
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livestock industry in the State of Kansas, and 

Whereas, procedures used in some other 
states that do not have ports of entry have 
been proven to be very ineffective in livestock 
disease control work. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association recommends that the 
Kansas port of entry system in regard to 
animal health work be retained. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Whereas, fires along railroad rights of way 
are destructive to adjacent lands and there- 
fore to livestock producers, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association recommend that the 
Kansas Corporation Commission so regulate 
and supervise the railroads that fires along 
rights of way be eliminated. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Whereas, the livestock industry is at the 
mercy of the weather, 

Therefore, be it resolved, we recommend 
and urge that study and operations in weath- 
er modification of both positive and negative 
results be obtained. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Whereas, a number of instances of sickness 
and death in cattle being hauled by diesel 
trucks have been reported and some evidence 
points to diesel fumes as being a contributing 
factor, and 

Whereas, these fumes can best be lessened 
or eliminated by the trucking industry. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association urges both the live- 
stock producer and the trucking industry 
take such steps as necessary to eliminate this 
problem as quickly as possible. 


HIGHWAY FUND USE 


Whereas, highway transportation and its 
continued development is essential to the 
economy of this country and is one of the 
few programs set up on a pay-as-you-go basis 
with no subsidy from the federal, general or 
others funds, but is derived from a special 
tax paid by highway users, and 

Whereas, cutbacks of this fund expendi- 
ture creates hardship upon a state through 
interrupted planning and curtailed con- 
struction programs, and since this federal 
highway trust fund is indeed a trust fund 
set up by Congress to be disbursed as col- 
lected back to the several states; now 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association does hereby urge that 
this fund be kept inviolate for the use as 
originally set up and that the distribution 
of the monies therein be constant when or- 
derly planned highway construction is prop- 
erly projected and approved; and that spe- 
cial attention be given to the earliest possi- 
ble completion of the Interstate Highway 
System and the further development of the 
“Farm to Market” and Primary and Second- 
ary Federal Aid Highway Systems. 


MARKETING 


Be it resolved, that the Kansas Livestock 
Association opposes any legislation that 
would prevent any producer of an agricul- 
tural commodity from selling his product, 
when, where, to whom, and for what price, 
because of membership or non-membership 
in a farm organization or bargaining associa- 
tion. 

ESTATE TAXES 

Be it resolved, the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation commends the National Livestock 
Tax Committee for its work in behalf of the 
livestock industry. In particular, we support 
the work on recent legislation as related to 
unrealistic land valuations based on specu- 
lative and inflated land prices in determin- 
ing valuations for federal estate tax purposes. 
This Association will continue to support 
work in this regard. 
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Whereas, for federal estate tax purposes, 
farm and ranch land is being appraised on 
the basis of its current sales price reflecting 
an inflated and speculative value; and 

Whereas, these appraisal values represent 
unreasonable levies against farm and ranch 
operations; and 

Whereas, a more realistic and equitable 
valuation of farm and ranch land can be de- 
termined based upon productivity or earn- 
ing capacity; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Kansas 
Livestock Association endorses the principle 
that the valuation of farms and ranches for 
federal estate tax purposes be made on the 
basis of the value of the farms and ranches 
for agricultural production; and 

Be it further resolved, that legislation, 
similar to S. 1957 introduced in the U.S. Sen- 
ate and to H.R. 1031 and H.R. 10325 intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, which 
would permit valuation of farm and ranch 
land based on its earning capacity for fed- 
eral estate tax purposes, be enacted. 


APPRECIATION 


The Kansas Livestock Association extends 
its thanks to the many individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises that have contributed so 
much to the success of this convention. Par- 
ticularly we thank the committees for their 
hard work in creating and directing the poli- 
cies of our Association. 

The hospitality of the Sid Murray Insur- 
ance Agency, the 14 Production Credit Asso- 
ciations of Kansas, Central Soya of Abilene, 
Incorporated, Farmland Industries, Kansas 
Motor Carriers Association, the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Wichita, 
and the Wichita Livestock Market Founda- 
tion, is recognized and appreciated. 

We express our thanks to the press, radio, 
and television stations for their coverage of 
our convention; to our convention speakers; 
to the Wichita Chamber of Commerce; and 
to our convention committee for its excel- 
lent planning and supervision. 

Finally we give our sincerest thanks to 
President Fred Germann; President-Elect 
Kalo Hineman; Executive Vice President John 
Meetz; Fieldman Willis Huston; Director of 
Cattle Feeders Service Virgil Huseman; Edi- 
tor John Ricklefs; Cattle-Fax Analyst Pat 
Koons; and the office staff for their efficient 
and loyal service throughout the past year. 


THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF 
BANGLADESH 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, over the 
past several months, speculators have 
quipped that the new nation of Bangla- 
desh would be “an international basket 
case” or “occupy a prominent position 
on the world dole for a long time to 
come.” 

Dr. Gustav F. Papanek, of the Har- 
vard University Development Advisory 
Service, who has had 20 years profes- 
sional experience dealing with the econ- 
omy of West Pakistan and the former 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh, offers a 
different and more optimistic analysis. 
His research of Bangladesh’s economic 
situation leads him to conclude that— 

Bangladesh is potentially a self-sustaining 
economy ... but in the next few years it 
will urgently need help from the outside. 


I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Pa- 
panek’s timely paper, which he presented 
to the Senate Subcommittee on Refugees 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF GUSTAV F. PAPANEK 


For the last twenty years I have been pro- 
fessionally concerned with the economy of 
Pakistan. Six of these years were spent in 
Pakistan, mostly as an adviser to its Plan- 
ning Commission. Part of the time I was in 
East Pakistan, now Bangladesh. Subsequently 
I was Director of the Development Advisory 
Service of Harvard University, which worked 
with a number of countries, including Paki- 
stan. 

Others are far better qualified than I to 
talk about the moral and humanitarian as- 
pects of help to the refugees, and those who 
have lost their homes, their possessions and 
often their means of survival. Therefore, I 
want to concentrate on some of the points 
which affect the question of whether it is in 
the U.S. interest to help Bangladesh: 

First, what are the needs and what is the 
likely cost of helping with relief and recon- 
struction; second, can the Bengalis manage 
a relief, reconstruction and development 
program, or is most outside help going to 
be wasted by a chaotic administration; and, 
third, is any assistance simply an “Operation 
Rat-hole,” an open-ended commitment to an 
area that will not be able to support itself 
in the foreseeable future. Finally, there is 
the even more difficult question of the atti- 
tude that the Bangladesh government is 
likely to take towards the U.S, and other 
countries. 

No one has any very good answers to these 
questions; I certainly do not. On the ques- 
tion of need, we have unfortunately only 
the vaguest estimates of the destruction that 
has taken place and of the amount of rice 
that has been produced recently. The big 
harvest normally take place in December and 
no one was paying much attention to the 
gathering of statistics during the fighting. 
However, the reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion program under discussion by Bengali 
economists is estimated to cost over $3 bil- 
lion over the next 18 months or more. About 
two-thirds of this amount should come from 
Bangladesh’s own resources, with approxi- 
mately one billion needed from foreign as- 
sistance. Of this amount, nearly one-half 
could be in the form of surplus agricultural 
commodities (wheat, rice, vegetable oils, 
milk powder, cotton and cotton yarn). 

These figures are based on the relatively 
pessimistic estimates of 1971 rice production 
recently made by Bengali economists, but to 
do anything else at this stage might mean 
taking unacceptable risks of castastrophe. 
Given these estimates and other assumptions 
spelled out in the Appendix, Bangladesh 
might need nearly 3 million tons of wheat 
and rice over the next 18 months. 

While 2 million tons of foodgrains a year 
is a substantial amount, it is a fraction of 
what the U.S. alone has shipped in past 
years from its surplus stocks under PL480. 
India and Pakistan together have received 
as much as 12 million tons a year from the 
U.S. in the past. Their need has now prac- 
tically disappeared and countries other than 
the U.S. also have surpluses, so the food- 
grain needs of Bangladesh can be met quite 
readily, and at little real cost, from the U.S. 
and other surplus countries. 

The reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram is to take 18 months, or more, 50 the 
annual cost of aid to Bangladesh during the 
next fiscal year might be of the order of $400 
million in loans and grants plus another $250 
million in surplus agricultural commodities. 

In the past, the U.S. contributed about one 
half of aid to Pakistan. For relief to East 
Pakistanis last year the U.S. has provided 
well over half of the total cost. If one as- 
sumes that the US government will provide 
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only a third of regular aid and two-thirds 
of the surplus agricultural commodities re- 
quired, the US in the next fiscal year would 
need to make available commodities for the 
relief and rehabilitation program. Less than 
half these amounts would be required for the 
remaining months of this fiscal year. 

These, of course, are very rough figures, 
really just guesses at this stage. They have 
been worked out only to give some idea of 
the possible cost to the U.S. of helping with 
the terripie human problems facing Bang- 
ladesh. It is clear that the costs are quite 
manageable, especially since over half of the 
U.S. contribution could probably be in the 
form of surplus agricultural commodities 
available in storage. To help with the most 
massive disaster since World War II, a dis- 
aster affecting some 75 million people, the 
real cost to the U.S. would be roughly four 
times what the Town of Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, spends per year to provide services 
to its less than 35,000 people. Even in terms 
of a greatly reduced appropriation, the 
amount is less than 10 percent of this year’s 
aid bill. While this is not negligible, we can 
certainly manage it, if the will is there. 

The second question is the ability of the 
Bangladesh government to manage the relief 
and rehabilitation program. If the U.S. and 
others provide the aid, will much of it be 
wasted because there simply are not enough 
experienced and competent people to man- 
age it? 

There are bound to be problems and some 
degree of inefficiency. One only needs to im- 
agine the problems in the U.S. if similar 
catastrophes had affected us: if 20 million 
Americans had fled to Canada and Mexico, 
several million more had left their homes, 
and two million had been killed, while most 
of our railway lines and roads had been put 
out of commission, we would also find it dif- 
ficult to manage efficiently. Bangladesh has 
several assets in coping with its problems 
that lead me to believe it will manage fairly 
well: 

1. Most important is simply the spirit of 
the government and the people. Pakistan 
after its independence in 1947 faced almost 
equally difficult problems of refugee reset- 
tlement and reconstruction, but with a much 
smaller, less experienced civil service, and 
managed quite well because of the early 
enthusiasm. 

2. The government of Bangladesh is relying 
on a civil service that has had nearly ten 
years of experience in administering the 
area. Since about 1963 the government of 
East Pakistan has been almost wholly staffed 
by Bengalis. In the districts, as well as in 
the central government administration in 
Dacca most of the people are the same who 
have been in these positions for several 
years. Many of them are first-rate by any 
standards—bright, experienced, well-trained. 

3., One of the great problems of adminis- 
tration in the past was that all significant 
decisions were highly centralised in the capi- 
tal of Pakistan. The central government of 
Islamabad was not only physically distant 
from Dacca, but also less familiar with East 
Pakistan, less concerned about its problems 
than with their own home province of West 
Pakistan. Now decisions can be taken locally, 
in Bangladesh. 

4. Finally, the present government and 
particularly the Prime Minister, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, can take any decision 
within reason without having to worry 
about opposition. For the immediate future 
Mujibur Rahman’s popularity and support 
will be such that no vested interests, no 
group, can effectively resist any decision he 
is likely to make. He can redirect the admin- 
istration, set priorities for the transport sys- 
tem, eliminate all non-essential imports, and 
take steps that would improve the efficiency 
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of management and the economy, but which 
would have been difficult for earlier govern- 
ments. 

In short, while the Bangladesh govern- 
ment faces an extremely difficult situation, it 
also has substantial assets in dealing with 
the country’s problems, Some aid is bound to 
be wasted or used inefficiently, but the ad- 
ministrative capacity of the country is at 
least equal to that of others in comparable 
situations. To withhold aid because of ad- 
ministrative weaknesses would be an excuse, 
not a justification. 

There remains the third question—if the 
U.S. becomes involved in helping Bangla- 
desh, is this a permanent commitment? Is 
Bangladesh a “basket case,” as so vividly 
suggested, so that we should count ourselves 
lucky that we have avoided an obligation for 
supporting it indefinitely? 

There is no doubt that it is a desperately 
poor area with few assets, that will remain 
poor by world standards for decades to come. 
The most serious problem will be how to find 
jobs for a labor force that is increasing at 3 
percent a year, in a country that has no min- 
erals or oil, with £ tiny industrial base, where 
land holdings already average less than one 
acre and where several million people already 
are partly or largely idle. To deal with this 
problem—which can be tackled seriously 
only after the most urgent relief and recoin- 
struction problems have been solved—will 
certainly not be easy. Without outside help 
it is probably impossible. 

But Bangladesh does have some real as- 
sets which, together with outside help, make 
the future far from hopeless: 

First, it now has a government and politi- 
cal leadership that has near-universal sup- 
port, a rare situation in any country. In addi- 
tion, most of the population is much better 
off now than during the last year, with the 
fear of looting, arrest, rape and death re- 
moved. As a result of both factors, the gov- 
ernment can carry out a sensible long-term 
economic strategy with little opposition and 
with little need to produce immediate eco- 
nomic results. This honeymoon will, of course, 
not last indefinitely and the government will 
have to show some improvement before too 
long, but it does have a valuable breathing 
space. 

Second, the society and economy are quite 
egalitarian and homogeneous. There are few 
of the social and political tensions which re- 
sult when there is a generally visible group 
of rich families amidst terrible poverty. The 
average income is low, but this is more bear- 
able when most people do not see others 
around them living extravagantly. 

Third, the Green Revolution is still ahead 
in Bangladesh. The new seed varieties are 
just being introduced, fertilizer consumption 
is still low, the potential for water control is 
just beginning to be tapped. A number of 
organizational and institutional problems ` 
must be solved before the potential can be 
exploited, but most of these were on the way 
to a solution by 1969. Even if Bangladesh 
succeeds only in producing half the rice ytelds 
per acre that Japan has achieved—and the 
climate and solls in Japan are less favorable 
for rice production—it would nearly double 
rice output. It is therefore quite possible for 
Bangladesh to feed itself, and even to become 
an exporter of agricultural products. 

Fourth, the agricultural potential is espe- 
cially great because the possibility now ex- 
ists of joint planning for water development 
with India. Dams in India can reduce floods 
during the summer and increase the water 
available in winter and increase production 
in both seasons. Good relations with India 
will have other benefits: income from transit 
fees between Calcutta and Assam, access to 
the Calcutta market for fruits, vegetables 
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and jute, and access to cheap Indian prod- 
ucts (coal, limestone, etc.). 

Fifth, the country no longer has to bear 
the burden of a large military effort and of 
providing foreign exchange for development 
in West Pakistan. Pakistan spent 3 percent 
or more of its national income on the mili- 
tary, a high figure for a poor country. 
Bangladesh, with no obvious external enemy, 
can put most of these resources into devel- 
opment. It also earned over half of Pakis- 
tan’s foreign exchange, mostly by exporting 
its jute, and directly or indirectly received 
less than 40 percent in the form of imports. 
So it should be in a firm situation on foreign 
exchange, 

Finally, it does not have a large but in- 
efficient industrial sector, but it does have a 
low-cost labor force, With sensible policies 
it could become a major exporter of the 
cheap industrial products on which Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and others have relied. Wages 
are rising in these other countries and Ban- 
gladesh could become a major producer of 
such goods as transistors, cheap radios, ball- 
point pens, cheap toys and so on. 

East Pakistan achieved a growth rate of 
over 5 percent a year between 1959 and 1965, 
with none of these assets, and with little 
net foreign aid. If Bangladesh now takes 
advantage of its new assets, if it follows 
sensible policies and receives outside assist- 
ance at the same rate as some other coun- 
tries of its size it should be able to do sub- 
stantially better than that. Bangladesh is 
potentially a self-sustaining economy and & 
commitment to help it therefore need not be 
endless. But in the next few years it will 
urgently need help from the outside. 

The Awami League, which constitutes the 
freely elected government is a genuine na- 
tionalist movement, with a membership that 
ranges from conservative to radical. Some 
would feel right at home in one of the more 
conservative Chambers of Commerce in the 
U.S., others would feel equally comfortable 
in a meeting of a radical student group. But 
its leadership all the way down to the local 
level is essentially middle-class and mod- 
erate: lawyers, teachers, students, farmers, 
traders and professionals of various kinds. 
Their sympathies have been with the West- 
ern nations; one of their central demands 
has been for Parliamentary democracy. They 
are undoubtedly deeply grateful to India and 
the Soviet Union for their support and they 
will want to maintain close and friendly 
relations with both countries. But they cer- 
tainly did not fight against domination from 
West Pakistan just to slip into domination 
by India. Nor do they have any particular 
sympathy for Communism. To be wholly de- 
pendent for political support on India and 
the Soviet Union would be regarded as un- 
desirable by the Bangladesh government and 
to rely wholly on these two countries for aid 
would probably be inadequate for Bangla- 
desh’s needs. But if the U.S. persists in its 
current policies, which seem to me difficult 
or impossible to justify in terms of U.S. self- 
interest, the Bangledesh government will 
have no choice but to take its support 
wherever it can get it. 

The present leadership of Bangladesh is 
pragmatic. It was the only leadership of a 
large, widely supported mass movement in 
the less developed world that was friendly to 
the West and specifically friendly to the 
United States. If we help them now, when 
help is badly needed, the old sympathies are 
likely to re-assert themselves. If we continue 
to sulk over the failure of our policy to keep 
Pakistan undivided and rebuff Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman and his colleagues again, Ban- 
gladesh will at best have to turn to others 
for help, at worst will become an area of in- 
stability and of economic disintegration 
which will affect India and other neighbor- 
ing countries. India and Bangladesh together 
have almost the population and economic 
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potential of China. It would seem to me to 
be in the U.S. interest to have them friendly, 
not hostile. That alone should call for a 
change in policy, even if the monstrous 
tragedies of the last year do not move us to 
help Bangladesh on purely moral grounds. 
ANNEX 1.—Food grains (mostly rice) avail- 
able and needed 

January—June 1972: Millions of tons 
Fall harvest 1971 (Aman) 5.5 
Seed, feed, waste 


Available from fall harvest 


Available from imports and stocks... 
Winter (Boro) harvest (minus seed, 


Total available. 
Consumption: * 
December (66 million people) 
January (69 million people) 
February (71 million people) 
March (73 million people) 
April-June (75 million people) 


Shortage: 0.7 million tons. 

July 1972—June 1973: 
Production (average of last 3 years)... 11.3 
Less seed, feed, waste p ee 


Total available. f 
Consumption* (76 million people; 
population would have been 78.5 
million; assumes deaths, plus reduc- 
tion in births, plus nonreturnees, 
means decline of 2.5 million) 


Total needed 
Shortage: 2.1 million tons. 
Total shortage: 
January-June 1972 
June 1972 


*Consumption at the rate of 335 Ibs. a year, 
or somewhat less than 16 oz. a day, roughly 
the average consumption of recent years. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DIVERSITY—A 
NECESSARY QUALITY FOR SUR- 
VIVAL 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I have 
long been concerned with the general 
unawareness of the role biological di- 
versity plays in our ecosystems. On Jan- 
uary 26, 1971, when I introduced the Na- 
ture Protection Act, S. 249, I pointed out 
to the Senate that ecologists have learned 
that complex and diversified ecosystems 
are generally stabler and have more com- 
pensatory resources to resist invasion 
from outside plants and animals. Con- 
versely, simple systems or systems with 
only a few dominant species are more 
subject to destructive population varia- 
tions and more vulnerable to invasion by 
foreign life forms. 

The implications of this theory lead to 
a far more compelling argument for pre- 
serving rare or endangered animals and 
plants than our traditional views about 
the esthetic and recreational values of 
variety in our world. 

An article on the subject of diversity, 
written by Dr. Kenneth E, F. Watt, of the 
University of California, Davis, appeared 
in the February 1972, issue of Natural 
History. Dr. Watt is an outstanding 
scholar known best for his use of a sys- 
tems approach to the study of ecosys- 
tems. He has written a clear and explicit 
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summary of a complex subject. I believe 

it should be of great interest and value 

to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Man’s EFFICIENT RUSH TOWARD DEADLY DULL- 
NESS; DIVERSITY Is MORE THAN THE SPICE 
or Lire... IT Is AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT 
OF SURVIVAL 

(By Kenneth E. F, Watt) 


Is diversity of concern to people interested 
in natural history, conservation, and the en- 
vironment? To answer the question fully, 
one must understand the exact meaning of 
diversity, the ubiquitous loss of diversity in 
the world today, and the reasons for the 
value of diversity. 

An argument for preserving anything, par- 
ticularly something rare, often turns out to 
be an argument in disguise for diversity. Thus 
it seems worthwhile to provide natural his- 
torians with a handy kit of powerful argu- 
ments for variety because all too often they 
feel defenseless when confronted with the 
arguments of cevelopers, which are clear- 
ly supported by short-term economic bene- 
fits, at least for a few investors. 

The rapid loss of diversity in the world 
is a serious and pervasive phenomenon. Ev- 
erywhere we look, we see examples of a large 
number of diverse entities being replaced by a 
small number of similar entities. We all 
know about endangered species such as birds 
of prey and large mammals, including all 
species of whales. Most of the world’s com- 
mercial fish stocks are in danger, shell col- 
lectors are depleting tropical beaches and 
coral reefs, and pollution will annihilate 
commercial shellfish populations, resulting 
in simplification of our diets. But progressive 
environment simplification is far more 
widespread than this. Half the butterfly spe- 
cies have disappeared in Holland in the last 
few decades. Conversion of the Russian 
steppe from wild plants to wheat fields has 
cut the number of insect species there by 
58 percent. 

In the economic sphere, there has been a 
tremendous reduction in the number of 
manufacturers (think of the number of auto- 
mobile manufacturers in the United States in 
1910). Our numerous corner grocery stores 
have been replaced by a small number of 
huge supermarkets. In many fields, large 
numbers of small businesses have been re- 
placed by small numbers of large businesses, 
to the point where we now have close to a 
monopoly in the manufacture of automo- 
biles, aircraft, and computing equipment. 
Similarly, in agriculture large numbers of 
small farms have been replaced by small num- 
bers of gigantic farm corporations. 

Textural and cultural diversity has de- 
clined in our cities, whether you compare 
different parts of the same city or different 
cities in different countries, Driving from an 
airport to the downtown section of a city, the 
signs tend to be in the same language (Eng- 
lish) and to advertise the same products, 
whether one is in Rome, Beirut, or Singapore. 
Stores and banks seem to be stamped from 
a common mold. 

Remarkably, the same process has oc- 
curred in the human population. An extraor- 
dinarily high proportion of the world’s 
population is now very young. The variety 
once found when many human age classes 
coexisted in approximately equal numbers 
has gone, 

There are too many examples of the de- 
cline of diversity for this situation to have 
come about by chance. There is indeed an 
underlying explanation: we live in an age, 
and a culture, that puts tremendous eni- 
phasis on efficiency and productivity as 
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desiderata for mankind. Since variety is in- 
imical to these goals, variety has suffered and 
will continue to suffer, Unless powerful and 
compelling arguments can be offered to stop 
this loss of d’versity, we will soon be living in 
a homogeneous—and boring—world. 

The large number of specific arguments for 
maintaining the diversity of particular sets of 
plants, animals, or other items, all fall into 
four categories: (1) diversity promotes sta- 
bility; (2) it insures against risks; (3) it 
utilizes more completely the sun’s energy; 
and (4) it promotes the mental well-being of 
humans. 

STABILITY 


There are only two basic elements in all 
theoretical arguments as to why diversity 
promotes stability. The first is the idea of 
spreading the risk (the same idea applies 
when you buy insurance from the largest 
insurance company). If an organism feeds on 
many different species, the chances of all its 
food sources being wiped out in some ca- 
tastrophe are less than if the organism feeds 
on a few, or only one, species. The second idea 
is that a system functions more harmoniously 
if it has more elements because it then has 
more homeostatic feedback loops. 

This abstract language can be translated 
into concrete examples. The greater the 
variety of foods the human population has 
available for harvesting, hunting, or fishing, 
the less the likelihood of human catastrophe 
due to a disaster befalling a particular food 
species. A most chilling example was the 
potato famine in Ireland, where an entire 
human population was excessively dependent 
on one food species. The situation is funda- 
mentally the same when an Indian tribe de- 
pends greatly on salmon at a certain time 
of year, and then something happens to the 
salmon population (pollution or modifica- 
tion of the environment in the spawning 
stream due to a hydroelectric installation, 
for example). What few people realize is that 
the entire human population is now setting 
itself up for the same situation. For example, 
as we rapidly deplete the stocks of more and 
more oceanic species through overfishing and 
pollution, we cut off optional food sources 
that we might need desperately in the fu- 
ture. The larger the human population be- 
comes and the more the sources of food 
decline, the more precarious is our situation. 

Our great preoccupation with productivity 
and efficiency and our lack of concern about 
diversity increase the precariousness of our 
economic lives, as well as of our food. Con- 
sider what happens when we try to maximize 
the manufacturing efficiency of aircraft. We 
are led, inexorably, to a situation in which a 
small group of corporations manufacture all 
aircraft in the United States. Each corpora- 
tion is so large that it dominates the econo- 
mies of the communities in which its plants 
are located. Thus, if a corporation meets with 
disaster, the community is in deep trouble. 
This is the case in Seattle, where Boeing sales 
slackened with saturation of the interna- 
tional aircraft market. Architectural writer 
Jane Jacobs discovered this principle of relat- 
ing the economic stability of cities to their 
corporate diversity when she applied current 
ecological theories about the relation between 
diversity and stability to her urban studies. 

In a most curious way, diversity appears to 
affect our economic, social, cultural, and po- 
litical processes. For example, a slowly grow- 
ing or nongrowing human population has a 
greater evenness of numbers in different age 
classes than a rapidly growing population. 
In a rapid-growth situation, young people are 
being added to the population so quickly 
that their numbers become unusually high 
relative to the numbers of older people. This 
strains society’s ability to generate adequate 
educational taxes from the older group for 
the large younger group It also is difficult 
for a rapidly growing society to create new 
jobs at the rate at which young people want 
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to enter the labor force. This will be obvious 
as unemployment in the United States 
climbs above 6.0 percent of the prospective 
labor force when the next age class graduates 
high school and college in June, 1972. 

The more even the numbers of people in 
different age classes, the easier it is to main- 
tain good communication between genera- 
tions. Thus, all the present discussion about 
a “generation gap” has its ultimate origin 
in the lack of diversity in human age classes. 

Many similar arguments relating diversity 
and different forms of stability could be 
put forth. But the fundamental structure 
of all such arguments would be the same, 
whether the subject is a human society or 
a rare plant. The reason for preserving it is 
that it may, in some unknown fashion, be 
important to the maintenance of stability 
in a part of the planetary ecosystem. 


INSURANCE AGAINST RISK 


The second class of arguments for main- 
diversity is similar to the argument 
for buying life insurance. You don’t really 
want or expect to use it, but you buy it just 
in case. Similarly, a civilization does not 
expect its acts to harm the world, but just 
in case they are destructive it would be nice 
to have at hand other things to fall back on. 
For example, when we develop new strains of 
plants and animals, we do not plan on pro- 
ducing lines that will deteriorate in the fu- 
ture. We do not plan on producing strains 
of collie dogs in which the females will have 
progressively more difficulty bearing viable 
offspring, or strains of wheat that will suc- 
cumb to rust, or berries that after many 
generations will no longer have much flavor. 
When these unintended events occur, we fall 
back on our “insurance policy,” either by 
backcrossing our domestic strains to wild 
strains or by shifting our attention to new 
strains or species. But what if there are no 
new strains or species to replace the un- 
satisfactory ones? 

The insurance value of diversity applies to 
more than just individual species or strains 
of plants and animals. Suppose a civiliza- 
tion irrigated farmland in such a fashion 
that long-term, irreversible destruction of 
the soil only showed up after a century. 
Suppose, further, that the entire landscape of 
this civilization had been managed in an 
identical fashion. Then when the entire 
landscape lost its fertility, the civilization 
would be without land to produce food, Fur- 
ther, it wouldn't even have any unmanaged 
land to compare with the managed lands for 
scientific investigations. A simple example of 
the importance of such comparisons is the 
few forest areas in Greece from which goats 
have been excluded. The contrast between 
the grazed and ungrazed lands is so startling 
that no argument from goat-lovers could 
withstand visual comparison of forested areas 
with and without goats. 

It is tremendously important for any civil- 
ization to set aside areas where common 
cultivation practices are not adopted. If the 
same techniques are used everywhere, we 
can never know the long-term results of the 
practice. Thus, we can never know if inten- 
sive annual pesticide sprayings have long- 
term deleterious effects on orchards, forests, 
or woodlots unless we have unsprayed areas 
for comparison. 

In short, a prudent civilization maintains 
the landscape under many different man- 
agement strategies, including parcels of each 
soil and climate zone that are not managed 
at all. This landscape diversity has two 
values. First, we have a yardstick for de- 
termining if something unexpected or odd 
is gradually showing up in a managed area. 
Without the unmanaged areas, the odd or 
unexpected effect could be ascribed to some- 
thing else, to a change in climate, for exam- 
ple. The unsettled arguments as to whether 
the changes in the landscape of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, the Middle East, North Africa, 
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and northern India were due to climatic 
change or man’s activities show clearly the 
importance of having unmanaged areas for 
checking. The second value of landscape di- 
versity is that if a civilization unwittingly 
destroys its managed lands, it has other 
places on which to raise food while the de- 
stroyed areas are gradually rebuilt to pro- 
ductivity. 

A generalization of this argument holds 
that an extremely prudent civilization would 
try to maintain other civilizations with dif- 
ferent ideas about land use. Over the short 
term, the ideas of civilization A might appear 
vastly superior to those of civilization B. But 
over the long term it could turn out that 
the apparently “primitive” practices of civili- 
zation B were based on milennia of trial and 
error and incorporated deep wisdom that was 
unintelligible to civilization A. 


FULLER USE OF ENERGY 


The third argument for diversity originates 
in the theory of modern ecologists that any 
habitat contains a set of “niches,” or func- 
tions, that may be filled, then the sun’s 
energy that is captured by, and flows 
through, a system will be less than if all the 
niches were filled. 

Perhaps the best known and most con- 
vincing illustration of this argument comes 
from Africa. Research shows that a mix of 
native animal species uses the landscape 
more economically than imported livestock. 
Each of the different types of antelope and 
other game consume slightly different mixes 
of food plants or parts of plants, so that a 
whole assemblage of different species uses 
the landscape more efficiently than, say, beef 
cattle would by themselves. 

The same point has been. demonstrated 
repeatedly in analyses of the first production 
per year per acre from different mixes of fish 
species. The more fish species there are in a 
body of water, the greater the gross produc- 
tion. Human understanding of this principle 
reaches its pinnacle in Oriental fish farming, 
where up to nine different species of carp are 
grown together in the set of proportions that 
makes best use of the resources in a pond. 


MENTAL WELL-BEING 


Humanity has given far too little thought 
to the fourth argument for preserving di- 
versity. How much diversity in the world 
around us is optimal for the human mind? 
Might the extent of environmental diversity 
have any relationship to the average level of 
mental health in a population? Could a cer- 
tain level of diversity be most satisfying— 
emotionally and esthetically—to the human 
mind because of the conditions during hu- 
man evolution? Diversity in an environment 
may have a much deeper significance for 
man than is generally recognized. We know 
that human beings tend to hallucinate when 
kept in confined quarters and deprived of 
sensory stimuli. This could be interpreted 
as & protective device by the mind to provide 
an otherwise unavailable need. Reports have 
been published indicating that extremely re- 
fractory mental patients, who had not 
spoken to anyone in years, showed an almost 
miraculous response when taken to wilder- 
ness areas. 

The recent popularity of skin diving as 
recreation may convey a deep message. ‘It 
may be that the rate of incoming sensory 
stimuli while skin diving is optimal for the 
human mind. I know that after several hours 
of constant interruption by the phone and 
visitors, I almost jump with each new phone 
call, But I also know that I can become 
bored amid all this stimuli. The extremely 
deep satisfaction I derive from exploring the 
ocean edge of a tropical island may be tell- 
ing me something important about my mind 
and all our minds. We have evolved over a 
very long period so that our minds can cope 
handily with a certain rate of incoming 
senory stimuli. We find the stimuli rate we 
can cope with in nature because we evolved 
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there. Either sharply higher or sharply lower 
rates of incoming sensory stimuli are bad for 
our nervous systems, 

This is only anecdotal evidence, but more 
carefully designed and measured research 
leads to the same conclusion, For some years, 
Prof. J. Lee Kavanau of UCLA has been con- 
ducting experiments on small mammal be- 
havior in heavily instrumented cages. These 
cages are wired, enabling the animal to 
change its environment and recording every 
move the animal makes and every detail of 
the conditions in the cage. The animals learn 
to control their environment by pressing 
levers. Kavanau has discovered that animals 
will press levers to select other than optimal 
conditions. In other words, confronted with 
a choice of living constantly in an optimal 
world but being bored, or of living in a world 
that is only optimal part of the time and ex- 
periencing variety, even a small rodent will 
opt for variety. It is reasonable to assume 
that humans would opt even more strongly 
for variety rather than constant optimality. 
Perhaps diversity is not merely a luxury for 
us, It may be something we need. 

If, upon refiection, you agree with my gen- 
eral line of argument as to the intrinsic 
value of diversity, then important implica- 
tions follow for many aspects of our lives. 
Particularly, the argument has important 
political implications, 

For example, if diversity breeds stability, 
then it is worthwhile for a government to 
regulate the rate at which different interest 
groups acquire wealth and power. Undue 
concentration of power and wealth allows a 
small group of people to change the land- 
scape to suit themselves, even though the 
change may not suit others. For example, 
wilderness mountaintops and tropical islands 
have been overdeveloped for second homes 
because the prospective profits for develop- 
ers were very large relative to the total costs 
for society. Costs were small for the devel- 
opers because they were not equitably divid- 
ed within the society. If something went sour 
with the development—the lots didn’t sell 
after trees were bulldozed—or if subsequent 
sewage and pollution control costs spiraled. 
then someone else, not the developer, ab- 
sorbed the costs. Thus, the developer reaped 
@ great gain from subdividing, and someone 
else paid the price. Given this situation it 
is scarcely surprising that so much of the 
world is being destroyed or that diversity is 
diminishing so rapidly. 

A comparable situation exists with respect 
to the oceans, which our culture treats as 
an international “common property re- 
source.” Since no one or no one nation owns 
the oceans or their contents, no one has a 
motive for perpetuating the living diversity 
of the oceans. Consequently, the precious 
living treasures of two-thirds of the earth 
may be less diverse or even depleted in a 
short time. And there are too many links be- 
tween oceanic and terrestrial life for such a 
loss to occur without profoundly affecting 
humanity. 


THE CONCEPT oF DIVERSITY 


To understand the intrinsic value of di- 
versity, we must be explicit as to what we 
mean by the concept. Diversity measures 
two characteristics of any set of items: even- 
ness in numbers of different items in the 
set; and richness in numbers of different 
items within the set. 

To illustrate evenness, suppose we have 
two different sets comprising 25 items of 


five types: 


Uneven set Even set 


Cherries 


Bananas 
Lemons 
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Richness depends on the number of items 
as well as the variety of items in a set. 
In the following table, the relative abun- 
dance of the first four items is the same in 
each set, but the second set is richer be- 
cause it has both more items and rare 
items. 


First set 


i 


Second set 
12 


HQ’ t gabe 


Totai 10 


In nature, an environment that is more 
tolerant of rarity has a larger number of 
species, or more richness. 

Given that diversity measures both even- 
ness and richness, can a single, simple meas- 
ure combine both characteristics. In alge- 
braic terms, we can arrive at such a 
measure, which will also give us a deeper 
understanding of diversity. Suppose we 
have N items in a set, divided into N, items 
of the first type, N, items of the second 
type, and so on, to Nn items of the nth and 
last type. Suppose N is 5, and we want to 
know the number of different ways we can 
arrange the five items in a row. The ar- 
rangement is 5 X 4 X 3 X 2 X 1, which 
is typically written as 5’. In general, the 
number of ways we can arrange N items 
in a row is N’. A measure of the ways in 


oo 
& | te ae a) 


which we can arrange the items is given by 


N! 
NUNAN SNNT 


This can also be thought of as a measure 
of the variety, or diversity, within the set. 
By dividing the whole expression by N, we 
get a measure of the diversity per indiyidual 
in the set. Using the first example of un- 
even and even sets, we get 


eel 
26 Lid! 5! 3! 2! i! 


1 [ 25! 
25 ware! 

The even set has 841 times more diversity 
per individual than the uneven set. 

In the richness comparison, the diversity 
per individual is 15.610 times greater in 
the richer set than in the less rich set. For 
those with an intuitive feeling for mathe- 
matics, this comparison will have great im- 
pact on their feelings about what mankind 
is doing to the plant by diminishing even- 
ness and richness in the array of plants, ani- 
mals, and everything else. 


THE SULFUR TAX: PROS AND CONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week President Nixon submitted his en- 
vironmental message to Congress. In- 
cluded in that message is a proposal to 
tax sulfur emissions. The President de- 
serves praise for backing the concept of 
a tax on sulfur. Last year, my colleague 
from Wisconsin, Congressman LES ASPIN, 
introduced a sulfur tax bill (H.R. 10890), 
and I introduced a companion to the 
Aspin measure in January (S. 3057). 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
taxing sulfur is the best way to abate 
harmful air pollution caused by sulfur 
oxide emissions. A tax on sulfur will pro- 
vide refiners and users of sulfur-contain- 
ing fuel with a direct economic incentive 
to remove the sulfur, either by desulfur- 
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izing the fuel or by eliminating sulfur 
oxides during the combustion process. A 
similar incentive will operate against 
smelters, sulfuric acid plants, and others 
that generate sulfuric byproducts into 
the air. 

While I applaud the administration 
for-endorsing the tax-the-polluter con- 
cept—an endorsement which I hope may 
soon carry over into the fields of water 
pollution and solid waste disposal—I find 
the specifics of the administration’s sul- 
fur tax bill deficient in a number of 
respects. 

The administration proposal is keyed 
to the provisions of the Clean Air Act. 
The Clean Air Act requires the establish- 
ment of ambient air regions throughout 
the country, and directs the EPA to set 
primary and secondary standards for 
each pollutant that must be achieved 
in the regions. Primary standards are 
to be achieved by 1975, and secondary 
standards within a “reasonable time” 
thereafter. 

For sulfur, the primary standard that 
has been established pursuant to the 
Clean Air Act is 90 micrograms per cubic 
meter. The secondary standard is 60 mi- 
crograms per cubic meter. 

The administration’s proposed sulfur 
tax would levy a tax only in regions 
where the secondary standards have not 
been met. If the primary standard has 
also not been met, the tax on the polluter 
would be 15 cents per pound of sulfur 
emitted. If the primary standard has 
been met, but the secondary standard 
has not, the tax would be 10 cents per 
pound. 

The tax will not go into effect until 
1976. 

Here are some of the most serious 
drawbacks to the administration’s sulfur 
tax: 

First. It could give major polluters an 
incentive to move to, or locate in, re- 
gions that are now “clean” and which 
presently satisfy the secondary stand- 
ards. By doing so, they would pay no 
sulfur tax. Thus, while this proposal 
might induce abatement in the worst 
regions, it might actually worsen air pol- 
lution in areas that now have little or 
no air pollution. 

The bill could also provide an incentive 
for refiners of high sulfur content fuel 
to ship the fuel into “clean” regions, and 
to ship low sulfur fuel into “dirty” re- 
gions. Again, while this would help alle- 
viate pollution in regions not meeting 
the standards, it could lead to a deteri- 
oration in regions which are now rela- 
tively free of sulfur pollution. 

Second. It is unfair: Company X, lo- 
cated in a bad region, may have achieved 
90-percent abatement, but ends up get- 
ting hit with a stiff tax because company 
Y, a big polluter, makes it impossible 
for the region to achieve primary or sec- 
ondary standards. Thus, the amount of 
the tax is not wholly within the polluter’s 
control, but depends also on how much 
his neighbors pollute. 

Third. The Clean Air Act has a num- 
ber of specific drawbacks to it, most 
significantly in its monitoring pro- 
visions. By keying the sulfur tax in with 
the Clean Air Act, these drawbacks will 
also affect the sulfur tax bill. 
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Fourth. The tax does not go into effect 
until 1976. Why the delay? Why allow 
sulfur pollution to run rampant until 
then? A far better approach would be to 
key the tax in gradually, at the rate of 
5 cents per year. 

Also, since the Clean Air Act requires 
all regions to at least meet primary 
standards by 1976, the 15 cents charge 
may be academic from the day it takes 
effect. And many experts believe that 
10 cents per pound will be insufficient to 
induce the kind of abatement which is 
needed. 

Fifth. There is no continuing incen- 
tive: Once a region achieves secondary 
standards, the tax goes off completely. 
One of the chief advantages of most 
pollution taxes is that the incentive to 
abate continues to operate, even after 
standards are met. But the administra- 
tion’s sulfur tax lacks this feature. 

Sixth. Because the tax is tied in to 
the ambient air regions, it may be open 
to all kinds of political pressures. For 
example, suppose Company A is a big 
polluter. Suppose EPA and the Governor 
of the State have previously designated a 
large ambient air region which includes 
Company A—and that region, because of 
A, does not even meet primary standards. 
As a result, all polluters in that region 
must pay the 15-cent tax. 

However, other polluters in the region 
could avoid the tax if two ambient air 
regions were carved out—one including 
Company A, and one including the rest of 
the region. If that were done, A would 
still be hit with the 15-cent tax, but the 
new second region might meet primary 
standards, or even secondary standards. 
Thus, all other polluters in the new re- 
gion might have an opportunity to be 
freed of the tax. Clearly, this could open 
up substantial political pressures on 
EPA and the State Governors to gerry- 
mander the ambient air regions. 

Mr. President, a bill which is not 
keyed to the quality of the ambient air 
regions, which levies a “zero-base” tax, 
which begins to take effect on enactment, 
and which reaches a level of 20 cents per 
pound of sulfur would avoid all these 
pitfalls. I hope the Senate will take this 
into account when it considers the sul- 
fur tax proposal. 


WEDNESDAY IS DEADLINE FOR RE- 
QUESTING TIME AT PRICE COM- 
MISSION HEARING ON UTILITY 
RATES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in last week’s newspapers 
that the Price Commission has decided 
to conduct hearings next week to develop 
new policy and procedures for the regu- 
lation of price increases by the utilities. 

I was in Montana when these hearings 
were announced. The newspapers and 
other media, very properly in my opin- 
ion, considered this to be one of the 
major stories of the week. The need for 
new policies and procedures is apparent 
in Montana as in other States which are 
served by utilities which would be ex- 
cluded from Price Commission regula- 
tion under the present criteria, although 
they are enjoying extraordinary profits 
and have huge rate increases pending. 
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Upon returning to Washington and 
reading the hearing notice, I have 
learned that persons who wish to tesitfy 
are supposed to notify the Price Com- 
mission by Wednesday, February 16. I 
am sure that the utilities will be well rep- 
resented. I hope the public is also. Re- 
quests to make an oral presentation 
should be sent to the Price Commission, 
200 M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
20508. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
Price Commission notice of hearing, as 
published in the Febduary 11 Federal 
Register, and a letter and enclosures on 
this subject which I sent to Price Com- 
mission Chairman Grayson on Febru- 
ary 1. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRICE COMMISSIONS PUBLIC UTILIMES AND 
PUBLIC BENEFIT CoRPORATIONS—PUBLIC 
HEARINGS AND TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF 
RATE INCREASE 


Notice is hereby given that the Price Com- 
mission will hold public hearings on Febru- 
ary 22, 24, 25, and 26, 1972, on the subject of 
the Commission’s rules governing price in- 
creases by public utilities and public benefit 
corporations, 

The hearings will be held in the audi- 
torium of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
1900 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. It is 
contemplated that a member of the Commis- 
sion will preside at the hearings. 

The Commission is not proposing any par- 
ticular modifications to the current regula- 
tions applicable to public utilities and pub- 
lic benefit corporations. The purpose of the 
public hearings is to provide an effective 
forum for persons who wish to propose such 
changes which will enable the Commission, 
in cooperation with Federal, State, and local 
regulatory agencies, to achieve the goals of 
the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, more effective and with a min- 
imum of burden on the Commission, the 
regulatory agencies and the public utilities 
and public benefit corporations which are 
subject to the Commission’s regulations. 

The public hearings hereby scheduled re- 
flect the Commission’s intention to comport 
with the stated desire of Congress (section 
207 of the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970, as amended) for public hearings on 
matters which have a significantly large 
impact upon the national economy. 

Any person who has a substantial interest 
in the subject of the hearings, or who is 
representative of a group or class of persons 
which has a substantial interest in the sub- 
ject of the hearings, may submit. on or 
before February 16, 1972, a written request 
to make an oral presentation. Any such 
written request should include a description 
of the substantial interest concerned: if 
appropriate, a statement of why the request- 
ing person is a proper representative of a 
group or class of persons which has such an 
interest; and a concise summary of the pro- 
posed oral presentation. Oral presentations 
may be supplemented by written submissions 
filed with the Commission before or immedi- 
ately after the oral presentation. The Com- 
mission reserves the right to select the per- 
sons to be heard at the hearings, to schedule 
and determine the length of their respective 
presentations, and to establish the proce- 
dures governing the conduct of the hearings. 
Except in extraordinary circumstances, no 
oral presentations will be allowed to last 
more than 1 hour. In addition, the Commis- 
sion requests all other interested persons to 
submit written suggestions and comments 
on the subject for Commission consideration. 
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In order to allow time for any changes 
in the Commission’s regulations which may 
result from these public hearings to be ef- 
fective on the large number of public util- 
ity price increases which might otherwise 
go into effect before the changes are im- 
plemented, the Commission hereby decides, 
and orders, that all price increases by pri- 
vately owned public utilities which were 
not legally in effect on February 9, 1972, are 
prohibited until the Commission imple- 
ments the changed regulations, if any, or 
until March 10, 1972, whichever first oc- 
curs. 

The time limit for review.or other action 
by the Commission on any public utility 
or public benefit corporation price increase 
which has not elapsed by February 10, 1972, 
and on any public utility or public benefit 
corporation price increase to which the sus- 
pension of the preceding paragraph applies, 
is hereby extended to March 25, 1972, or to 
15 days after the Commission issues modi- 
fications, if any, to its public utility regu- 
lations resulting from these hearings, 
whichever first occurs. The price increases 
to which this extension of time applies in- 
clude those covered by Price Commission 
Decision, “Final Action on Rate Increases 
Reported Prior to January 17, 1972,” pub- 
lished in the Federal Register on February 8, 
1972 (37 F.R. 2859). 

The suspension of price increases under 
this order does not apply to price increases 
to which § 300.16(c) of the current Com- 
mission regulations applies or-to which this 
section would have applied had it been in 
effect earlier. 

The Price Commission will consider writ- 
ten requests for exceptions to this suspen- 
sion of price increases which are based upon 
good cause shown, such as gross inequity 
or extreme hardship. 

All written submissions, requests to make 
an oral presentation, and requests for ex- 
ceptions should be sent to the Price Com- 
mission, 2000 M Street NW., Washington, 
DC 20508. 

Issued in Washington, D.C., on February 
10, 1972. 

C. JacKson Grayson, Jr., 
Chairman, Price Commission. 


[FR Doc. 72-2233 Filed 2-10-72; 11:47 am] 


FEBRUARY 1, 1972. 
Mr. C. Jackson GRAYSON, 
Chairman, Price Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Grayson: This letter responds to 
requests made recently by members of your 
staff, and your Mr. Hogue’s call, for back-up 
to my suggestion regarding Price Commis- 
sion Form PC-35. That form was discussed 
in a meeting at the Office of Management 
and Budget attended by members of the 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports. Vic 
Reinemer and E. Winslow Turner represented 
me at that meeting. 

One of our suggestions is to eliminate the 
request for information on rate of return as 
computed by the jurisdictional commissions. 
Most of those commissions use different rate 
bases, as can be seen on Table VII (facing 
page 38) of the enclosed Senate Document 
56, “State Utility Commissions.” The extent 
of the variation is described on pages 25-28. 
As is pointed out the rate of return as com- 
puted by a state commission can be as low as 
5.33%, when the Federal commission looking 
at the same data computes it as 11.37%. 

This variation results from divergent 
standards regarding fair value, reproduction 
cost new or depreciated original cost rate 
base, and allowance or disallowance in rate 
base of items such as accumulated tax defer- 
rals, working capital, construction work in 
progress, contributions in aid of construc- 
tion, customers’ advances materials and 
supplies, plant acquisition adjustments and 
plant held for future use. 

My second suggestion deals with provid- 
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ing your Commission with historical data on 
companies’ return on common equity. That 
information is readily ascertainable. It is a 
uniform and fair standard of earnings after 
payment of interest. It shows what is avail- 
able for dividends on common stock, rein- 
vestment or nest eggs for future dividends. 
My second enclosure, a Congressional Record 
insert of information I received from the 
Federal Power Commission (which publishes 
this data in its annual- statistical publica- 
tions) shows the return on common equity 
of the major electric utilities for 1969 and 
1970. 

For your staff’s information the Missouri 
Public Service Commission publishes com- 
parative utility financial data more rapidly 
than Federal commissions do. Enclosed is an 
article, from a newsletter published by the 
National Association of Regulatory Utility 
Commissioners, regarding the Missouri com- 
mission’s report on independent telephone 
companies. The Missouri commission pub- 
lished in June of last year comparative 1970 
data on major utilities which the Federal 
Power Commission has not published yet. 

My third suggestion was and is that the 
Price Commission arm itself with data that 
will show the decreasing cost of money and 
taxes and decrease utility revenue accord- 
ingly. Many of the several billion dollars in 


As provided by the FPC: 
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pending annual rate increases are based upon 
projections made prior to the freeze, when 
the cost of money was rising. Long-term in- 
terest rates on high grade utility bonds are 
now down from 9.1% to a 7.5% level, with 
expectation of further reduction. 

Those pre-freeze rate requests also pre- 
dated the Revenue Act of 1971, which in- 
creased the investment tax credit available to 
utilities by 33% and liberalized depreciation 
regulations for utilities. The marked decrease 
in utility taxes will continue because of the 
Revenue Act of 1971. Last year’s and next 
year’s tax reductions need to be taken into 
account, 

I enclose the table entitled “Taxes Charged 
to Electric Operations” which appeared in the 
1971 issue of the Edison Electric Institute’s 
“Pocketbook Statistics.” It shows that Fed- 
eral taxes, as a per cent of revenue, de- 
creased from 14.7% in 1955 to 9.8% in 1969 
and 7.0% in 1970. Total taxes as a per cent 
of revenue decreased from 24% in 1960 to 
20.9% in 1969 and 18.3% in 1970. 

Your commission can obtain relevant data 
on this point by obtaining from the com- 
panies the same information they provide 
their stockholders. Enclosed is VEPCO’s 26 
January notice that 96.724% of its 1971 com- 
mon dividends is not taxable. On the same 
day PEPCO announced that 99% of its 1971 
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common dividends are not taxable. The en- 
closed preliminary statement of income in 
1971 for Montana Power shows-how its taxes 
decreased despite a $1.5 million increase in 
revenue. 

I call your special attention to the fact 
that the latter company, with operating reve- 
nues of $88 million last year, does not meet 
the Price Commission’s unrealistically high 
reporting requirement of $100 million, yet its 
net profit amounted to 22.6% of revenue 
last year, as it did the year before, when it 
netted more than any of the other 100 major 
power companies. Yet that company now has 
pending before the State regulatory com- 
mission a request for substantial additional 
gas and electric rate increases. My final en- 
closure is my Newsletter discussion of this 
case and the board chairman’s request for an 
increase to a return on common equity level 
far exceeding that which the company already 
earns. 

You will not reduce some of the most in- 
flationary rate increase requests unless you 
include in your regulatory attempts those 
companies that gross in excess of $50 million 
annually and I strongly suggest that the 
Commission appropriately revise its regula- 
tions. 

Very truly yours, 
LEE METCALF. 


PERCENT RETURN ON COMMON EQUITY—CLASSES A AND B ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES 


1969 


1970 


Common 
equity— 
percent 
of total 
capital- 
ization 


Return 
on common 
equity— 


State and company percent 


a 


Southern Electric Generating Co.1_____ 
Alaska: Alaska Electric Light & Power Co.. 
Arizona: 

Arizona Public Service Co 

Citizens Utilities Co.2_ _ __ 

Tucson Gas & Electric Co. 

Arkansas: 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.3 

Arklahoma Corp.t_.......-.-.--....- 
California: 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. __-- 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co 

Southern California Edison Co3....._. 
Colorado: 

Home Light & Power Co. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado 

Western Colorado Power Co 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut Li 

Connecticat 

i 


Co. 

Hartford Electric Light C 

United Illuminating Co. ~.. oe 
Delaware—Delaware Power & Light Co... 
District of Columbia—Potomac Electric 

Power Co.’ 

Florida: 

Florida Power Corp 

Florida Power & Light Co. 

Florida Public Utilities Co_ 

Gulf Power Co. 

Tampa Electric Co 


Georgia: 
Georgia Power Co. 


Savannah Electric & Power Co 
Hawaii: 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Inc 

Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltd... 

Maui Electric Co., Ltd 
Idaho—Idaho Power Co.*. 
Illinois: Pia 

Central Illinois Light Co... 

Central Illinois Public Serv 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Electric Energy, Inc.t3__ 

Illinois Power Co... 

Mt. Carmel Public Utility Co. Š 

Sherrard Power System 

South Beloit Water, Gas & Electric Co.. 
Indiana: 

Aicoa Generatin 
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Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.3. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co... 
Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc... 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. _- 
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Footnotes at end of table. 
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lowa Power & Light Co. 
lowa Public Service Co.3_. 


Kansas: 
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Kansas Gas & Electric Co 
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Kentucky: 
Kentucky Power Co. 
Kentucky Utilities Co.3_ 
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Maine: E 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Co. 
Central Maine Co... __- 
Maine Public Service Co. 


Maryland: 


Conowingo Powe 
Delmarva Power 


Massachusetts: 
Boston Edison Co. 
Boston Gas Co____ 
Brockton Edison Co. 
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Michigan: 
Alpena Power Co. 
Consumers Power Co. 
Detroit Edison__..__. 
Edison Sault Electrie C 
Michigan Power Co... 
Upper Peninsula Power 


Minnesota: 
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lowa-IIlinois Gas & Electric Co.. 
lowa Southern Utilities Co. 


Central Kansas Power Co., | 
Central Telephone & Utilities Corp.3_- 


ne. 


Kansas Power & Light Co______._. 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co.. 
Union Light, Heat & Power Co 


Central Louisiana Electric Co, 
Gulf States Utilities Co.2______ 
Louisiana Power & Light Co... 

New Orleans Public Service Inc.. 


Rumford Falls Power Co.!_ 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co_....._.. 


Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
ectric Cot... 


Holyoke Water Power Co.!__ 
Massachusetts Electric Co. 

Montaup Electric Co.t______ 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co.. 
New England Power Co.t3__ 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co... 


Minnesota Power & Light Co... 
Northern States Power Co.8____ 
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percent 
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percent 
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1969 


Common 
equity— 
percent 
of total 
capital- 
ization 


1969 1970 


Common 
equity— 
percent 
Of total 
capital- 
ization 


Common 
equity— 
percent 
of total 
capital- 
ization 


Return 

on common 
equity— 
percent 


Return 

on common 
equity— 
percent 


Return 

on common 
equity— 
percent 


Return 

on common 
equity— 
percent 


capital- 


State and company ization 


State and company 


Pennsylvania: 
Duquesne Light Co____.._......_- x 
Hershey Electric Co... 3 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
Pennsylvania Power Co... 
Pennsylvania Power & Lig! 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Philadelphia Electric Power Co. 
Potomac Edison Co. of Pennsyl 
Safe Harbor Water Power Corp. 
UG! Corporation 
West Penn Power Co. 

Rhode Island: 
Blackstone Valley Electric Co. 
Narragansett Electric Co. 
Newport Electric Corp. 

South Carolina: 
Lockhart Power Co 


Mississippi: 
Mississippi Power Co 
Mississippi Power & Light Co 
Missouri: 
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Missouri Power & Light Co 

Missouri Public Service Co. 

Missouri Utilities Co 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 

Union Electric Cos... 
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Nevada: 
Nevada Power Co 
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New Hampshire: 
Concord Electric Co. 
Connecticut Valley Electric Co:, Inc... 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co. 
Granite State Electric Co. ; 
Public Service Co, of New Hampshire4_ 
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South Dakota: 
Black Hills Power & Light Co.2______ 
Northwestern Public Service Co 
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New Jersey: 
Atlantic City Electric Co 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co___. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co____ 


Tennessee: 
Kingsport Power Co 


Texas: 


Tapoco. Inc.t3__.... 
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Public Service Electric & Gas Co.. 
«Rockland Electric Co 


New Mexico; ’ 
New Mexico Electric Service Co 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico... 


New York: 
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Dallas Power & Light Co___. 

El Paso Electric Co... 

Houston Lighting & Power Co.. pS 
Southwestern Electric Power Co.3_____ 
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Texas Power & Light Co... 
West Texas Utilities Co____ 
Utah: Utah Power & Light Co.2._._......_ 
Vermont: 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp.3_ 
Green Mountain Power Corp 
Vermont Electric Power Co., Inc.t__._. 
Virginia: 
Delmarva Power & Light Co. of Va.... 
Oid Dominion Power Co. 
Potomac Edison Co. of Virginia. 
Virginia Electric & Power Co8_.._.... 
Washington: 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Washington Water Power Co.2 
West Virginia: 
Appalachian Power Co.3___ 
Monongahela Power Co3__ a 
Potomac Edison Co. of West Virginia.. 
Wheeling Electric Co 
Wisconsin: 
Consolidated Water Power Co 
Lake Superior District Power Co.3.. 
Madison Gas & Electric Co 
Northern States Power Co 
Superior Water, Light & Power Co___. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
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Niagara Mohawk Power Corp_ 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, | 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 


North Carolina: 
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Nantahala Power & Light Co- 
Yadkin, Ine. 
North Dakota: 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co.?_____._. 
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Ohio: 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co... 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co 

Ohio Edison Co 

Ohio Power Co 

Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 

Toledo Edison Co 


Oklahoma: 
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Pacific Power & Light Co.?.... 
Portland General Electric Co 
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Wyoming: Cheyenne Light, Fuel & Powerco. 


eS 
deferred taxes and investmenttax credits, related to electric operations. Because of the complexities 
involved in determining return on equity applicable to electric operations only, the rates of return 
on equity shown in this section have been computed using the companies’ overall equity and 


1 Does not serve residential customers. 
2 Also operates in other States, 
3 Also operates in adjoining States. 


Note: In sec. VIII an overall rate of return was developed for electric operations only and the 
income statements of the companies were adjusted to achieve uniform accounting treatment of 


Missourr PSC PUBLISHES FINANCIAL AND OP- 
ERATING ANALYSIS OF INDEPENDENT TELE- 
PHONE INDUSTRY 


A financial and operating analysis of ma- 
jor independent telephone companies in the 
United States for the period 1961 to 1970 has 
been published by the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The information in the report consists of 
more than 50 relevant indices on each of the 
145 largest independent telephone compa- 
nies in the United States, all with gross reve- 
nues of one million dollars or more. This is 
the first time that this kind and amount 
of information on the independent telephone 
industry and the individual companies with- 
in the industry has been made available. 

The report is based on company informa- 
tion supplied to the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 


investment tax credits. 


Among the indices are financial ratios, 
such as return on equity, interest coverage, 
payout ratios, balance sheet items, the cap- 
ital ratios, with and without short-term 
debt, and computations on the major in- 
come accounts, with subdivisions on percent 
of operating revenue allocable to each ac- 
count. Also included is a dollar cost and 
revenue breakdown per company-owned 
telephone. 

The report will be extremely valuable to 
all concerned with regulatory process be- 
cause heretofore those interested in this type 
of information were limited by the extensive 
computations required to generate these in- 
dices. This publication will provide a ready 
reference for this information which the re- 
searcher can employ in the analytical proc- 
€ss without the laborious preliminary efforts. 

A new feature incorporated in this pub- 


overall reported earnings based on the reported accounting treatment of deferred taxes and 


lication is a univariate statistical analysis 
on each one of the indices for all the com- 
panies for the year 1970. This statistical 
analysis will permit the user to study dis- 
persions around any industry characteris- 
tic and will form the basis for a variety of 
preliminary studies on various subsets of the 
industry. 

The computerized report was prepared by 
the PSC staff in conjunction with other re- 
search and is an example of the benefits the 
regulatory field can derive from carefully im- 
plemented electronic data processing tech- 
niques. 

There is a charge of $5.00 per copy to cover 
the cost of printing. The document entitled 
“The Exclusive Directory of Independent Op- 
erating Telephones” may be obtained from 
the Office of Economic Research, Missouri 
Public Service Commission, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 65101. 
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EEI POCKETBOOK OF ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY STATISTICS—17TH EDITION, PUBLISHED 1971—EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
TAXES CHARGED TO ELECTRIC OPERATIONS—INVESTOR-OWNED ELECTRIC UTILITIES! 


[Dollars in millions] 


Total 
taxes 2 


Operating 
revenue 


Percent of Federal 


revenue 


Percent of 
revenue 


Percent of 
revenue 


Federal 
taxes 


Percent of 
revenue 


Operating 


Total 
revenue 2 
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i Alaska and Hawaii included since 1960. 
2 Includes Federal income tax deferments and credits. 
3 Separate data for Federal Taxes not available prior to 1937. 


Sources: 1927-70 EEI Statistical Year Book; 1912-22 U.S. Census of Central Electric Light & 
Power Stations. 


THE MONTANA POWER CO. AND SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATED—PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF INCOME, DEC. 31, 1971 


Increase over 


Increase over 
last year 


12 months, 
1971 last year 


12 months, 12 months, 12 months, 
1970 1971 1970 


Operating revenues. $88, 226,473.00 $86, 675, 269, 00 $1, 551, 204.00 Other income and deductions: 
= = Other income (net) 
Allowance for funds used during 


construction 


$1, 256, 414. 00 
211, 695. 00 
1, 468, 109. 00 


26, 701, 633. 00 


$646, 349. 00 
92, 727.00 
739, 076. 00 
26, 589, 857. 00 


$610, 065. 00 
118, 968. 00 
729, 033. 00 
111,776. 00 


Operating revenue deductions: 
Operating expenses, excluding taxes.. 
Taxes: 
Federal income............----- 
Other 


30, 655, 307. 00 
13, 183, 861. 00 


28, 462, 551. 00 


13, 832, 980. 00 
11, 102, 788.00 10, 758, 373. 00 


195,932.00 (126, 568. 00) 
76, 500. 00 76, 500. 00) 
758.00 1,6 


1, 014, 878. 00 
6, 958, 774. 00 


2, 192, 756. 00 
(649, 119.00) 
344, 415.00 


Income before interest charges. 


(net) 322, 500. 00 
Provision for deferred taxes on income: 
Accelerated amortization. ‘ 
Liberalized depreciation ae i 
Depreciation and depletion 6, 926, 803. 00 


Interest charges: 
Interest on long-term debt. 
Other interest expense. _ 


6, 170, 604. 00 
572, 140. 00 


4,794, 493, 00 


1, 376, 111.00 
2, 150, 579, 00 


0 
10, 120.00) (1, 578, 439. 00) 


Gi , 971.00) 


Total, operating revenue deductions. 62, 992, 949. 00 


60, 824, 488. 00 


2,168, 461.00 


Net income 


Operating income_.............- 25, 233, 524. 00 


25, 850, 781.00 


~ (617, 257.00) 


€ ) Denotes decrease. 


Income Tax Srarus—1971 COMMON DIVIDENDS 


A copy of Form 1099, U.S, Information Re- 
turn, showing total dividends paid to you 
during 1971 is enclosed. As required by law, 
this data has been filed with the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

In the December 1971 Interim Report, we 
informed you that approximately 100% of 
dividends paid during 1971 on the common 
stock would constitute a return of capital 
and therefore would not be taxable as divi- 
dend income under the requirements of the 
Federal income tax law. 

A tentative determination based on operat- 
ing results for the year 1971 indicates that 
distributions to holders of common stock 
during 1971 may be treated for Federal and 
Virginia State income tax purposes as fol- 
lows: 


Not 

Divi- Taxable taxable 
dends asdivi- as divi- 
per dend dend 
share income income 


Date of payment (cents) (cents) (cents) 


Mar. 20, 1971... 28 
28 
28 
2 


When preparing U.S. individual income tax 
return Form 1040, the gross amount (100%) 
of common dividends should be shown in 


Average number of shares. 
Net profit 


Part I, line 1 of Schedule B and the non- 
taxable amount (96.724%) on line 4. 

The portion of the above distributions in- 
dicated to be non-taxable as dividend income 
should be applied as a reduction of the tax 
cost or other basis of the shares until such 
basis has been reduced to zero. Thereafter, 
amounts determined to be non-taxable as 
dividend income are generally reportable as 
capital gains. 

The tentative determination above is based 
upon data which has not been reviewed by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


Shareowners residing in states other than 
Virginia having state income tax laws should 
consult their state tax authorities as to the 
manner of reporting these dividends in their 
states. 

G. A, SPENCER, 
Treasurer. 

This summer Electric Light and Power, an 
industry magazine which reports activities of 
investor-owned electric utilities, published 
statistics regarding performance of the 100 
major power companies in 1970. The maga- 
zine included in its report one of the key in- 
dicators of profitability for each company, 
the net, after tax profit as a percentage of 
total revenue. 

Dozens of rate cases are in progress around 
the country. Factual material which regula- 
tors and the public need to analyze the re- 
quests often are not published by govern- 
ment sources until after cases are completed. 


Total, interest charges... 


Dividends applicable to preferred stock... 
Net income available for common stock.. 
Earnings per share of common stock 


6, 742, 744. 00 


~ 19, 958, 889. 00 
1, 209, 534. 00 
18, 749, aa % 


6, 945, 072. 0 
19,644, 785.00 
1, 209, 534. 00 
18, 435, 251. 245 


(202, 328. 00) 


314, 104. 00 
314, 104. 00 
04 


5, 082. 00 00 
7.00 


=F. 512, 423.00 -_ 


Therefore, in order to make this basic and 
important information generally available, I 
inserted the utility profit data in the 4 Au- 
gust issue of the Congressional Record. 

The magazine report, and Congressional 
Record insert, show that Montana Power was 
the most profitable utility among the 100 
companies, It netted 22.6 cents out of each 
revenue dollar. 

These statistics were questioned by the 
board chairman of Montana Power in the rate 
case in progress in Helena. He testified, as 
quoted by the Associated Press: 

“I'll agree that’s what Metcalf says in the 
Congressional Record. But I won't agree that 
his facts are right.” He said that the calcula- 
tions I used were “totally unsound ... totally 
immaterial.” 

My facts are his facts. As the magazine 
said, and as I said when placing the material 
in the Record, Electric Light and power used 
the figures supplied by each of the com- 
panies. 

The original source of the figures was the 
company’s own annual stockholders’ report 
for 1970. So that everyone—including the 
board chairman—can verify them, I repro- 
duce page 12 of that report below. 

I have circled the total operating revenue 
($86,675,269) and the net income ($19,644,- 
785). The columns between those amounts 
show that all operating and maintenance ex- 
penses (which includes salaries), deprecia- 
tion, taxes and interest were deducted in 
arriving at net income. 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME—THE MONTANA POWER COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


[Based on accounts prescribed by the Public Service Commission of Montana and the Federal Power Commission—Note 2} 


Operating revenues: 


Maintenance 

Depreciation and depletion (note 8)... 

U.S. and Canadian income taxes 

Charge to normalize the effect of income tax reductions from 
investment tax credit (note 5) and accelerated amortiza- 
tion and depreciation 

Other taxes 


The mathematician in your house may 
want to divide $19,644,785 by $86,675,269 and 
verify that it amounts to 22.6%, as the maga- 
zine and I reported. The board chairman's 
disagreement is with his own company or his 
own conscience. 

The board chairman argued for a reason- 
able return on common equity. He testified— 
and here I quote from the Great Falls Trib- 
une’s Capitol correspondent, that “the re- 
turn on common equity has been running 
around 12 per cent—about average for utili- 
ties—but about 14 per cent is needed to 
maintain a sound financial posture.” 

Return on common equity is an accepted 


86, 675, 269 


Year ended December 31 
1970 1969 
Other income and deductions: 
$56, 538,528 $52, 882, 083 
29, 517, 394 27, 509, 281 
619, 347 603, 731 


~ 80, 995, 095 


21, 486,209 | Income deductions: 


14, 606, 625 
811, 810 


10, 758, 373 
60, 824, 488 


946, 589 
9, 351, 615 
56, 558, 493 


25, 850, 781 24, 436, 602 


measure of earnings, as is net profit. Return 
on common equity (common stock) is derived 
by subtracting preferred stock dividend pay- 
ments from net income (net profit). What is 
left is available for dividends on common 
stock, reinvestment, or nest eggs for future 
dividends. 

The Company's Consolidated Statement of 
Income on the preceding page does not in- 
clude return on common equity. That figure 
is published, however, by the Federal Power 
Commission, which computes it from infor- 
mation furnished by each company in its 
annual report to the FPC. 

Last month I asked FPC Chairman Nassikas 


Nonoperating income (net) 
Interest charged to construction 


Interest on long-term debt. 
Other interest and deductions 


Year ended December 31 
1970 1969 


$636, 349 $394, 338 


92,727 397, 996 
739, 076 792, 334 


26, 589,857 25, 228, 936 


4, 388, 565 
2, 471, 188 


6, 859, 753 
18, 369, 183 


4,794, 493 
2, 150, 579 


~ 6,945, 072 
19, 644, 785 


Net income per share of common stock (based upon 
or e number of shares outstanding) after dividends 
,209,534 on preferred stocks 


2.29 


to furnish me with the return on common 
equity, in 1970, of each of the more than 200 
power companies that gross more than $1 
million a year, 

I just received the FPC’s response and re- 
produce, on the following page, the section 
dealing with Montana Power. It shows that 
the company has a return on common equity 
of 16.7% in 1969, and that it rose to 17.5% in 
1970, 

The only company with a higher return on 
common equity was Southwestern Public 
Service Company. It earned 17.9%. That com- 
pany is headquartered in Texas, which does 
not even attempt to regulate utilities. 


PERCENT RETURN ON COMMON EQUITY—CLASSES A AND B ELECTRIC UTILITY COMPANIES 


1969 


1970 


Common 


equity— 


Return 


percent on 


of total 
capital- 
ization 


State and company percent 


Massachusetts : 
Boston Edison Co. 


Brockton Edison Co 


= 


common 
equity— 
percent 


ization State and company 


Minnesota: 


= 


Mississippi: 
Mississippi Power Co 


Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
Northern States Power Co.t__....._.- 


1969 1970 
Comman 
equity— 
percent 
of total 
capital- 
ization 


Common 

Return equity— 
on percent 
common of total 
equity— capital- 
percent ization 


Return 


percent 


peran 
fogo 
me 


ae. Electric Light Co 
Canal Electric Co 

Cape & Vineyard Electric Co 

Fall River Electric Light Co 

Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co... 
Holyoke Power & Electric Co..._..... 
Holyoke Water Power Co_____..__. SU 
Massachusetts Electric Co 

Montaup Electric Co 

New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co.. 
New England Power Co.t 


m ps 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
Missouri: 

Empire District Electric Co. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co.. 

Missouri Edison Co 

Missouri Power & Light Co. 

Missouri Public Service Co. 

Missouri Utilities Co 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 

Union Electric Co.t_...._.. 


reenofLour 


_ 
bip eee 


bat pat 


— 
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Western Massachusetts Electric Co... 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co. 
Michigan: 
Alpena Power Co. 
Consumers Power Co.. 


fwienipar Power Co.. 
Upper Peninsula Power 
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In summary, the board chairman asks for 
an increase to 14% return on common equity, 
but the company, as shown by its own re- 
ports to the FPO, already makes 17.5%. 

The company has made its own case for & 
substantial rate decrease, 


TRACK RENAISSANCE IN THE 
SENATE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Pa- 
rade magazine, a publication which I 
find read with close attention by Mem- 
bers of the Senate recently carried an 
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Nevada: 
Nevada Power Co 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.! 
New Hampshire: 
Concord Electric Co. 
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Granite State Electric Co 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire- z 


article on the impressive record of our 
gifted colleague, Senator ALAN CRANSTON, 
in the world of track. The article also 
mentioned my long distance runs as well 
as the physical fitness achievements of 
Senator STROM THURMOND. Senator 
CRANSTON was quoted as urging fellow 
Senators to enter track meets. 

It is not my intention today to belittle 
Senator Cranston’s achievements. They 
are truly remarkable. But I did want to 
mention one hitherto unsung Senate em- 
ployee who is compiling a distinguished 


Montana—Montana Power Co.!_.._-.... =. 


Connecticut Valley Electric 
Exeter & Hampton Electric Co 
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record in the track world and hopes to 
run his way into this summer’s Olympics. 
I refer to Steve Stageberg, who not only 
runs 15 miles of practice a day, but also 
works on my staff. He has run the fifth 
fastest 3 miles in history. 

I particularly wanted to mention 
Steve, because of the quality of his work 
for me as well as on the track. His job, 
referring the 1,000 or so letters a day 
that come in to my office to the proper 
desk, is a demanding one. Yet he not 
only performs the task with great speed 
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and efficiency. He also runs 5 miles each 
day before he reports to work and an- 
other 10 at the end of the day after he 
leaves my office. 

This week Steve is in New Zealand at 
the request of the Amateur Athletic 
Union to participate in a series of track 
meets. I want to make it clear that he 
does not run under the aegis of my office 
or the U.S. Senate track club. But I am 
sure that all of my colleagues wish him 
the best in his bid to represent this 
country in Munich next summer. 


PROTECTION AGAINST OVER- 
PAYING INCOME TAXES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, during 
the next few weeks millions of individu- 
als throughout the Nation will file their 
tax returns. 

On several occasions the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has stated that the Federal 
Government wants no person to pay 
more taxes than he legally owes. In fact, 
the Supreme Court has held that the le- 
gal right of a taxpayer to decrease the 
amount of his taxes by any lawful ex- 
emption, deduction, or credit cannot be 
doubted. 

Yet, large numbers of Americans—and 
especially older Americans—overpay 
their taxes each year. Some are com- 
pletely baffied by the intricacies in the 
Internal Revenue Code. Others are sim- 
ply unaware of the existence of many le- 
gitimate deductions, credits, and 
exemptions. 

This point was made very forcefully at 
hearings conducted nearly 2 years ago 
by the Senate Committee on Aging on 
‘Income Tax Overpayments by the 
Elderly.” 

This hearing, I am pleased to say, pro- 
duced a number of far-reaching changes 
to help protect older Americans from 
overpaying their taxes, including: 

Simplification of the retirement in- 
come credit schedule by reducing the 
number of calculations and schedule 
transfers; 

A procedure to enable older persons to 
elect to have the IRS compute their re- 
tirement income credit, provided they 
list the amount of their qualifying re- 
tirement income, tax-exempt pensions, 
and earned income; 

Provision for the IRS to compute an 
individual’s tax provided that, first, his 
income does not exceed $20,000; second, 
it consists only of wages, salary, tips, div- 
idends, interest, pensions or annuities; 
and third, the standard deduction is 
used; and 

Additional line references in schedule 
A, the worksheet for taxpayers who 
itemize their deductions, to give greater 
prominence to other tax-savings items, 
such as expenses for hearing aids, den- 
tures, eyeglasses, and transportation for 
medical purposes. 

But even with this assistance, there 
are still many helpful deductions which 
are still not listed on schedule A. It was 
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for this reason that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Aging included in its report on 
“Income Tax Overpayments by the El- 
derly” a section which lists many com- 
mon deductions frequently overlooked by 
individuals who itemize their deductions. 

This is not intended to be an exhaus- 
tive summary of all available deductions 
for elderly taxpayers, But it can provide 
a helpful checklist for persons who item- 
ize their returns. And it can result in tax 
savings for the young as well as the old, 
because tax provisions usually apply with 
equal force to all age groups. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the section of the Committee 
on Aging’s report which lists some com- 
mon deductions frequently overlooked 
by taxpayers be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMON DEDUCTIONS OVERLOOKED—NoT 
SPECIFICALLY LISTED ON SCHEDULE A 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL EXPENSES 

Arches. 

Braces. 

Chiropractor. 

Crutches. 

Batteries for hearing aids. 

Insulin treatment. 

Orthopedic shoes. 

Podiatrist. 

Oculist. 

Optician 

Optometrist. 

Dermatologist. 

Physiotherapist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychologist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychotherapy. 

Sacroiliac belt. 

Seeing eye dog and its maintenance. 

Vaccines. 

Supplementary Medical Insurance (Part 
B) under Medicare. 

Vitamins prescribed by a doctor but not 
taken as a food supplement or to preserve 
general health. 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool baths for medical purposes. 

Ambulance expenses. 

Physical examinations, 

TAXES 

Addi i nal sales tax deduction for the pur- 
chase ef large items, such as an automobile. 

Additional sales tax deduction (besides the 
table based on adjusted gross income of a 
taxpayer) for nontaxable income (e.g., Social 
Security or Railroad Retirement Annuities) 

State transfer taxes on the sale of income 
producing property (e.g., securities) 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

Travel expenses (actual or 6c per mile) for 
charitable purposes. 

Cost and upkeep of uniforms used in char- 
itable activities (e.g., Scoutmaster) . 

Purchase of goods or tickets from charita- 
ble organizations (excess of amount paid 
over the fair market value of the goods or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket expenses (e.g., postage, sta- 
tionery, phone calls, donated foods) while 
rendering services for charitable organiza- 
tions. 

INTEREST 


Penalty for prepayment of a mortgage is 
deductible as interest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEDUCTIONS 

Rental cost of a safe-deposit box for in- 
come producing property. 

Fees paid to investment counselors. 

Subscriptions to business publications. 

Telephone and postage in connection with 
investments. ' 

Uniforms required for employment and 
not generally wearable off the job. 

Maintenance of uniforms required for em- 
ployment, 

Special safety apparel (e.g., steel toe safety 
shoes, helmets worn by construction work- 
ers, special masks, worn by welders). 

Business entertainment expenses 

Business gift expenses not exceeding $25 
per recipient. 

Employment agency fees for finding em- 
ployment. 

Cost of a periodic examination if required 
by employer. 

Cost of installation and maintenance of a 
telephone required by the taxpayers em- 
ployment (deduction based on business use). 

Cost of a bond if required for employment. 

Premiums for malpractice insurance for 
professional employees, 

Expenses of an office in your home if your 
employment requires it. 

Amounts a teacher pays to a substitute to 
take his place. 

Educational expenses required by your 
employer to maintain your position or for 
maintaining or sharpening your skills for 
your work, 


SHOE IMPORTS—THE PROBLEM 
IS STILL CRITICAL 


Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. President, despite 
any hopes we have had that the devalua- 
tion of the dollar, the surcharge, and 
other actions might have had some effect 


in past on the problem of imports, the 
latest figures on shoe imports show that 
December was another record import 
month. More than 20,000,000 pairs came 
into this country from overseas. 

The December figures complete the 
record for 1971 and the total for the year 
comes to 260,190,000, an increase of 10.4 
percent over 1970. 

What this means is that a few more 
jobs are chipped away from American 
workers. I see this particularly in 
New Hampshire. Unemployment has in- 
creased in New Hampshire in recent 
weeks, and week after week the New 
Hampshire Department of Employment 
Security has reported that the footwear 
industry in the State made major con- 
tributions to the unemployment. 

This situation cannot be allowed to 
continue. I urge that action be taken. 
One solution would be early congres- 
sional approval of S. 37, which I in- 
troduced on January 25, 1971. It would 
put a halt to imports and help to save 
jobs in the American shoe industry. 

So that the full story may be known, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the most recent and up- 
to-date facts on shoe imports from the 
New England and American Footwear 
Association. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Imports, DECEMBER 1971—1971 ToTaLs 260,- 
190,000—UP 10.4% OVER LAST YEAR 


With December's surge of imports totaling 
over 20,000,000 pairs, the twelve month 
tally came to 260,190,000 pairs with an f.o.b. 
value of $661,685,100. When compared to 
1970 pairs increased 10.4% and dollar value 
increased 20.5%. 

Although Italy dropped 4.0% in pairage 
compared to 1970, she still remained the top 
single source of imports—76,830,000 million 
pairs with an f.o.b. value of $280,700,000. 


Type of footwear 


Brazil, a new contender in the field, exported 
7,938,000 pairs to the U.S., representing an 
amazing 230% increase over 1970. Spain 
showed a substantial growth rate of 47% 
in pairs and 60% in dollar value when com- 
pared to 1970. 

Imported leather footwear for 1971 totaled 
129,902,800 pairs valued at $506,575,500, rep- 
resenting a 9% increase in pairs and a 19% 
increase in value. Vinyl footwear totaled 
117,801,100 pairs—a 14% increase over last 
year and was valued at $142,713,200 which 
represented a 38% increase over 1971. 

The table below sums up the performance 
of imports when classified into the major 
age-sex categories. 


TOTAL IMPORTS OF OVER-THE-FOOT FOOTWEAR 


(Thousands of pairs; thousands of dollars) 
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Average 
value 
per pair 
1971 


Percent change 
1971-70 


Pairs Value 


Men's, youths’, 
boys’ leather... 
Men’s, youths’, 
boys” vinyl 
Women’s, 
misses’ leather. 
Women’s, 
misses’ vinyl... 
Children's, 
infants’ leather_ 
Children’s, 
infants’ vinyl... 


+26.7 
+36.0 
+14.5 
+41.3 
+11.0 
+17.9.” 


+15,1 $4. 98 
1.43 
3.56 
1. 20 
1.62 


+92 


47.1 
+12.5 
+3.4 
+5.4 


12 months, 1971 Percent change 1971-1970 


Percent 
change 
1971-1970 


December 
1971 
pairs 


Pairs 


Average 
dollar value 
per pair 


Dollar 
value 


Dollar 


Leather and vinyl—Total 
Leather excluding slippers 


Men's, youths’, boys’ 
Women’s, misses’ __ 


Vinyl supported uppers 
Men's and boys’ 
Women's and misses’ 
Children’s and infants’_ 

Other nonrubber types,—Total 
Fabric uppers... 
Other, (not elsew! 

Nonrubber footwear—Total_.__ 
Rubber soled fabric uppers 


Grand total—All types 


Note. Details may not add up due to rounding. Figures do not include imports of waterproof 
rubber footwear, zories and slipper socks. Rubber soled fabric upper footwear includes non- 


American selling price types. 


Total top 15. 
Top 15 as percent of total 


1 No change. 


REPRESENTATIVE HENRY REUSS— 
THE PATIENT PATRICIAN 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Time 

magazine for February 21, now on the 

newsstands, contains an excellent story 

which notes the long overdue recognition 


19, 014.4 
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649, 837.7 


10, 932. 8 


129, 902. 


506, 575. 3 


38, 504. 2 
81, 318.9 


6, 973. 
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206. 
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9.1 
2,726. 


7 
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191,924. 3 


6 117, 801, 
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62, 812. 


4 


323, 002. 


New York, N.Y. 


1971 IMPORTS, TOP 15 SOURCES OVER THE MILLION MARK 


1973 


Average 
F.0.B. 
value per 
pair 


F.0.B. 
Pairs dollar value 
(thousands) (thousands) 


0 


Pairs dollar value 
(thousands) (thousands) 


Source. American Footwear Industries Association estimates from census raw data. For further 
detailed information, address your inquiries to the association, room 302, 342 Madison Avenue, 
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235, 682 
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229, 015 
97.2 


by the public for Representative Henry 
Reuss of Milwaukee. 

It was the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Arthur Burns, who said 
publicly last week in the Joint Economic 
Committee hearings of HENRY REUSS 
that— 
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515, 291 
93.8 


If it weren’t for you, I doubt that the 
Smithsonian agreement would have been 
concluded when it was. 


Chairman Burns added glowing enco- 
miums to that already deserved praise. 

It was the Reuss report from the Joint 
Economic Committee last August which 
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charted the international economic 
course the President has since largely 
followed. It was HENRY Reuss whose 
amendment provided for the wage-price 
freeze and phase II. And Henry REUSS 
has been a leader over a decade of anti- 
pollution and environmental legislation, 
for tax reform, and for constructive ac- 
tion to produce full employment, stability 
in prices, and productive economic 
growth. 

As Time says of him, he has “con- 
sistently doné his homework.” There is 
no more intelligent or courageous Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
Time’s praise is deserved indeed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PATIENT PATRICIAN 


For years, U.S. Presidents could imagine 
few worse political nightmares than having 
to ask Congress to devalue the dollar. Any 
such act was certain to stir up a chorus of 
accusations that the U.S. was acquiescing to 
a devastating loss of international power. Yet, 
when the Nixon Administration last week 
submitted to Congress the Par Value Modi- 
fication bill, which will devalue the dollar 
8.57% by raising the price of gold, its pros- 
pects for relatively swift passage were all but 
certain. The man most responsible for 
anesthetizing the issue in Congress—and 
thus allowing an unavoidable economic ad- 
justment to take place—is a thoughtful, 
patrician Democratic Representative from 
Milwaukee named Henry Reuss. Testifying 
before the Joint Economic Committee last 
week, Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns told a blushing Reuss: “If it weren't 
for you, I doubt that the Smithsonian agree- 
ment [devaluing the dollar and realigning 
currency-exchange rates] would have been 
concluded when it was.” 

There is little doubt that the normally in- 
conspicuous, 59-year-old Reuss (pronounced 
Royce) played a major role in setting the 
stage for that agreement. Last Aug. 6, as 
chairman of a congressional subcommittee on 
international economics, he issued a report 
recommending the unhitching of the dollar 
from gold. Mistakenly viewed by European 
speculators as an official hint of policy 
change, the report led to panicky selling of 
dollars on money markets. Nine days later, 
Nixon was forced to halt the outflow of bil- 
lions of dollars from the U.S. by floating the 
greenback against other currencies. Reuss 
has no regrets: “The markets were in tur- 
moil already, and I simply stated that the 
emperor had no clothes.” Then Reuss put his 
knowledge of economics to work and lined up 
congressional backing for formal devaluation, 

Although international finance is his rec- 
ognized specialty, Reuss is also one of a 
handful of Congressmen who can knowingly 
assess the U.S. economy. In August 1970, he 
introduced the amendment giving President 
Nixon authority to impose wage and price 
controls. Nixon stubbornly refused to use the 
power for twelve months, until, in a stunning 
about-face, he declared a three-month freeze. 
At present, Reuss is striving to relieve the 
5.9% unemployment rate by plugging a “Jobs 
Now” program that would create some 500,000 
public-service positions. Nixon’s plan to open 
130,000 such jobs, Reuss says, is “a pitiful 
pooper of a program.” He is also determined 
to close remaining loopholes in federal in- 
come tax regulations that allow a few wealthy 
people to get away with paying little or no 
tax every year. 

Reuss himself might stand to lose from 
higher taxes on the rich. As the scion of a 
Milwaukee banking family, he owns $183,000 
worth of stock in the city’s Marshall & Isley 
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Bank. He has never been active in banking, 
however; after graduating from Harvard Law 
School in 1936, he enlisted in the Army as a 
private, won a Bronze Star in the crossing of 
the Rhine and returned to Milwaukee to en- 
ter law and politics. In McCarthy-era Wiscon- 
sin, he lost his first three major races (for 
Milwaukee mayor, state attorney general and 
the U.S. Senate) before winning in 1954 the 
congressional seat that he still holds. 

He also is interested in more emotional is- 
sues, notably the environment (he is an 
ardent camper and skier). It was Reuss who 
breathed life into the 1899 federal law regu- 
lating waste disposal in navigable rivers, and 
turned it into a modern-day antipollution 
measure. Still, Reuss is more at home discuss- 
ing the fine points of currency-exchange rates 
with European bankers and statesmen or 
reading a book. When Nixon agreed in talks 
with French President Georges Pompidou to 
devalue the dollar, Reuss quoted the remark 
made by Henry IV after that cynical monarch 
converted to Catholicism in order to gain the 
French throne: “Paris is well worth a Mass.” 
To that Reuss added: “Now Mr. Nixon has de- 
termined that Paris is worth a minor dollar 
devaluation.” 

That historical allusion, which would be 
lost on most voters, points up one of Reuss’s 
weaknesses: he is considered a bit overgenteel 
for higher political office. Nonetheless, his 
seniority makes Reuss an odds-on favorite 
to succeed 78-year-old Wright Patman as 
chairman of the powerful Banking Commit- 
tee. It would be a fitting reward for a patient 
Congressman who has consistently done his 
homework. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Gen- 
ocide Convention now awaits action by 
the Senate. Presidents Truman and 
Nixon have urged the passage of the 
Genocide Convention; so have the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. In a message to the Senate 
on February 19, 1970, President Nixon 
said: 

By giving its advice and consent to ratifi- 
cation of this Convention, the Senate of 
the United States will demonstrate unequiv- 
ocably our country’s desire to participate in 


the building of international order based on 
law and justice. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported favorably on the Convention on 
May 4, 1971, and recommended that the 
Senate advise and consent to ratification 
thereof. 

The current issue of the ABA Journal 
contains scholarly treatment of the 
Genocide Convention by former Justice 
Arthur Goldberg and Prof. Richard 
Gardner regarding points raised against 
ratification. I commend the article to 
the attention of the Senate, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the American Bar Association Journal, 
February 1972] 
Time To ACT ON THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg and Richard N. 
Gardner) 


It is now more than twenty-five years 
since the United Nations first took up the 
question of the prevention and punishment 
of the crime of Genocide. On December 11, 
1946, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted Resolution 96(I), which affirmed 
“that genocide is a crime under interna- 
tional law” and requested the Economic and 
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Social Council to draft a genocide conven- 
tion. Two years later, on December 9, 1948, 
by Resolution 260A(III) the General Assem- 
bly unanimously approved the text of the 
Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. 

Seventy-five countries now have ratified 
the Genocide Convention. The United States 
is the most prominent U.N. member that 
has not. One reason for our country’s failure 
to ratify—very possibly the principal reason 
—has been the opposition of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association recorded in a decision of 
the House of Delegates on September 8, 1949. 

Since 1949, however, sentiment within the 
Association has changed. At the Midyear 
Meeting of the House of Delegates on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1970, a proposal to reverse the 
1949 position and to place the American 
Bar Association on record in favor of the 
Genocide Convention failed by a vote of 
126 to 130. Still more significant, every Sec- 
tion and Committee of the Association hay- 
ing specialized competence in the subject 
matter has come out in support of rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention during 
the last few years; the Section of Individ- 
ual Rights and Responsibilities, the Section 
of International and Comparative Law, the 
Section of Criminal Law, the Section of Judi- 
cial Administration, the Section of Family 
Law, and the Standing Committee on World 
Order Under Law. 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention 
also has been endorsed by a number of past 
Presidents of the Association, including Ber- 
nard G. Segal, William T, Gossett, Charles 
S. Rhyne and Whitney North Seymour; by 
the Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Federal Judiciary, Lawrence E. Walsh; by 
Solicitor General Erwin N. Griswold; and by 
many other leaders in the Association. 

Two distinguished members of the Asso- 
ciation, Eberhard P, Deutsch and Alfred J. 
Schweppe, however, appeared on behalf of 
the Association to testify in opposition to 
the Genocide Convention in hearings held 
before a Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on March 10, 1971, and presented the 
legal objections that have been raised against 
the convention! Given the almost evenly 
divided vote in the House of Delegates and 
the support for the convention from relevant 
specialized Sections and Committees of the 
Association, we believe that it is appropri- 
ate to present the different viewpoints now 
existing in the Sections and Committees, 

The authors of this article appeared at the 
Senate hearings on behalf of the Ad Hoo 
Committee on the Human Rights and Geno- 
cide Treaties (a committee of fifty-two na- 
tional, civic, religious and labor organiza- 
tions) and presented legal arguments in favor 
of the convention.? 

The full Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee reported favorably on the convention by 
a vote of 10 to 4 and recommended that the 
Senate advise and consent to ratification. 
After carefully reviewing the arguments, the 
committee concluded: 

“We find no substantial merit in the argu- 
ments against the convention. Indeed, there 
is a note of fear behind most arguments—as 
if genocide were rampant in the United 
States and this Nation could not afford to 
have its actions examined by international 
organs—as if our Supreme Court would lose 
its collective mind and make of the treaty 
something it is not—as if we as a people 
don’t trust ourselves and our society.* 
REPORT OF SENATE PROVIDES AUTHORITATIVE 

REFUTATION 

We believe the report of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee provides an au- 
thoritative refutation of the legal argu- 
ments opponents of the Genocide Convention 
have employed to justify their opposition 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

We present here a point-by-point rebuttal 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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of the legal arguments against the conven- 
tion, drawing from our testimony to the For- 
eign Relations Committee as well as the com- 
mittee’s own report, in the hope that it may 
clarify the legal issues and contribute to 
speedy and favorable action by the Senate. 

1. The contention that the Constitution 
prevents ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention because genocide is a “domestic” 
matter is without foundation. 

In his testimony to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Mr, Deutsch declared himself 
fully in agreement with the decision of the 
United States to vote in favor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution on genocide of De- 
cember 11, 1946: “Standing foremost as a 
world leader in the protection of individual 
rights, she could do no less,” But he added 
that “having joined in such a declaration as 
to a matter which lies, ultimately, within the 
domestic sphere of each of the world’s na- 
tions, the United States has gone far enough” 
(italics supplied). The italicized language is 
clearly incompatible with the statement in 
the General Assembly resolution that “geno- 
cide” is a crime under international law”. Mr. 
Deutsch’s extensive quotations from Resolu- 
tion 96(I) neglected to include this key 
provision. 

Nowhere in his testimony did Mr. Deutsch 
explain his conclusion that genocide is a 
“domestic matter”. His reasoning on this 
general issue may be found, however, in a 
report which he prepared in 1967 as chair- 
man of the American Bar Association's 
Standing Committee on Peace and Law 
Through United Nations. It is there stated 
that a convention deals with “domestic” 
matters when it deals “with the relation be- 
tween a state and its own citizens”* But this 
is not the relevant constitutional test. 

As the Supreme Court declared in Geofroy 
v. Riggs 133 U. S. 258, 267 (1890), the treaty- 
making power may be exercised on any mat- 
ter “which is properly the subject of negotia- 
tion with a foreign country”. The United 
States is a party to numerous international 
agreements relating to the activities of its 
own citizens within the United States (and 
therefore “domestic” under Mr. Deutsch’s 
definition) because those treaties neverthe- 
less deal with matters appropriate for inter- 
national negotiation. Examples include 
treaties on narcotics, public health ° and na- 
ture conservation,’ and the Supplementary 
Convention on Slavery, which Mr. Deutsch 
initially opposed on the ground that it also 
dealt with “matters essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States”.® 

In the words of the Special Committee 
of Lawyers of the President’s Commission for 
the Observance of Human Rights Year, of 
which retired Supreme Court Justice Tom C. 
Clark was chairman: “Treaties which deal 
with the rights of individuals within their 
own countries as a matter of international 
concern may be a proper exercise of the 
treaty making power of the United States... 
It may seem almost anachronistic that this 
question continues to be raised.” ® 

What is “properly the subject of negotia- 
tion with a foreign country” and, therefore, 
a valid subject of a treaty is something the 
Senate has an obligation to determine in 
each case. We do not take the position that 
the executive branch can make any matter 
“international” by putting it in a treaty. 
But the question should be determined ob- 
jectively in the light of the current interests 
of the United States in an interdependent 
world and contemporary concepts of inter- 
national law—not on the basis of notions 
that may have been appropriate to a different 
historical era. 

By any objective standard, genocide is a 
matter of international concern and is, there- 
fore, an appropriate subject for the exercise 
of the treaty-making power. In our shrink- 


Footnotes at end of article, 
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ing world the massive destruction of a racial, 
religious or national group in one country 
has its impact on members of this group in 
other countries, stimulates demands for in- 
tervention and inevitably troubles interna- 
tional relations. The fact that the United 
Nations General Assembly unanimously de- 
clared genocide to be a crime under inter- 
national law in 1949 and that seventy-five 
members of the United Nations are parties 
to the Genocide Convention (including, to 
name just a few, such democracies as the 
United Kingdom, Canada, France, Mexico 
and the Scandinavian countries) is further 
evidence that genocide can no longer be con- 
sidered a matter wholly within domestic 
jurisdiction. As was said by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee: “On both moral 
and practical grounds, the commission of 
genocide, involving as it must mass action, 
cannot help but be of concern to the com- 
munity of nations.” 

2. The contention that the Genocide Con- 
vention would alter the balance of authority 
between the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment is unfounded.” 

The Constitution by Article I, Section 8, 
specifically gives Congress the power to “de- 
fine and punish . . . offenses against the law 
of Nations”. Genocide is an offense against 
the law of nations and is thus within the 
power of Congress to outlaw. Moreover, the 
power of the Federal Government in this 
field has been confirmed in the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. The Association’s Section on In- 
dividual Rights and Responsibilities said in 
its report: “Ratification of the convention 
will add no powers to those the Federal Gov- 
ernment already possesses.” 

3. The contention that ratification of the 
Genocide Convention would subject Ameri- 
can citizens to trial in foreign countries like 
North Vietnam on trumped-up charges of 
genocide is wholly false» 

There is nothing in the Genocide Conven- 
tion that would provide warrant for charges 
by North Vietnam that our prisoners of war, 
being held under conditions in violation of 
the Geneva Convention, are guilty of geno- 
cide. This is a matter of great concern to 
the authors and, of course, many Americans 
regardless of their views about the war in 
Vietnam. As the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee pointed out in its report, how- 
ever, Hanoi can make trumped-up charges 
of genocide against our servicemen who fall 
into their hands with or without reference 
to the Genocide Convention. In the words of 
the committee: “It is reality that American 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam could now 
be charged by the Hanoi government for war 
crimes or genocidal acts on whatever 
trumped-up charges Hanoi wishes to make. 
Their peril will not be increased by approval 
of this convention while peril may be avoided 
for tens of millions by ratification of the 
convention.” 

As to the possibility of extraditing Ameri- 
cans from the United States to North Viet- 
nam or other countries for acts of genocide 
allegedly having occurred there, it should be 
remembered that under the Genocide Con- 
vention, extradition would take place only 
in accordance with laws and treaties in force, 
We have no extradition treaties with North 
Vietnam. Nor do we make such treaties with 
countries whose legal systems do not afford 
basic procedural safeguards. We do not grant 
extradition in any event unless a prima facie 
case is established against the accused and 
unless the accused will be afforded by the 
requesting state the due process provided by 
our own law. 

Finally, the Genocide Convention, in ac- 
cordance with an agreed interpretation of 
Article VI which is contained in the relevant 
U.N. committee report, “does not affect the 
right of any State to bring to trial before its 
own tribunals any of its nationals for acts 
committed outside the State”. The Foreign 
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Relations Committee expressed itself as fully 
satisfied on this point but recommended an 
understanding to this effect to remove any 
possible uncertainty. The Nixon Administra- 
tion has further indicated that any agree- 
ments we make covering genocide will assert 
the right of the United States to refuse to 
extradite an accused if he is standing trial 
in the United States or if our Government 
elects to try him itself.+ 

4. The argument that ratification of the 
Genocide Convention would subject the 
United States to irresponsible charges of 
genocide arising out of Vietnam, our treat- 
ment of American blacks or other situations 
is without foundation,“ 

Here again, ratification of the Genocide 
Convention does not alter the present situa- 
tion to our disadvantage. Even in the ab- 
sence of our ratification, there is nothing to 
prevent a country from making baseless 
charges of genocide against this country in 
the U.N, If anything, ratification would im- 
prove our position, because the convention 
requires an “intent to destroy, in whole or 
part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious 
group as such”, 

The tragic events in Vietnam and the ter- 
rible loss of life, both military and civilian, 
that has occurred there do not meet this 
definition, whatever other domestic legal 
consequences may flow from allegedly illeg- 
al acts there. The treatment of the black 
community in the United States, which ad- 
mittedly has suffered widespread discrimina- 
tion for many years, also does not fall with- 
in the definition. In both cases the neces- 
sary intent to destroy a racial or ethnic 
group as such is missing. 

As the Senate report indicates, ratification 
of the convention would, if anything, help 
us rebut these charges by subjecting our be- 
havior to a precise legal definition of geno- 
cide, 

5. The argument that provision for the 
settlement of disputes by the International 
Court of Justice would override the Con- 
nally Amendment and unreasonably limit 
our sovereignty is within substance. 

The Connally Amendment applies only to 
our acceptance of Article 36(2) of the court’s 
statute, the so-called optional clause provid- 
ing for compulsory jurisdiction across the 
board. Cases arising as a result of our ad- 
herence to the Genocide Convention would 
fall under Article 36(1) of the court’s stat- 
ute, which covers the court's jurisdiction 
as provided for in specific treaties. The 
United States has ratified many treaties con- 
taining the same type of provision for the 
settlement of disputes by the International 
Court of Justice as is contained in the Gen- 
ocide Convention. Among these treaties 
are the Supplementary Convention on Slav- 
ery, the Antarctic Treaty, the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy, and the Con- 
vention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations ratified in 1970. 

This provision for the settlement of dis- 
putes over the interpretation of the Genocide 
Convention does not unreasonably limit our 
sovereignty. Our interests are better served 
by having any charges of genocide against 
us considered in a judicial forum like the 
International Court of Justice than in more 
politically motivated forums. Of course, by 
this provision we do undertake a commit- 
ment to subject ourselves to third-party 
Judgment in a limited sphere, as do the 
other parties to the convention. This ex- 
change of commitments may be found in 
many treaties to which we have become a 
party. Where the exchange of commitments 
serves our national interest, as it does here, 
it provides no valid basis for objecting to 
the treaty. 

It should be noted that the Soviet Union 
and other countries have ratified the con- 
vention subject to a reservation that they 
do not accept compulsory reference to the 
International Court of Justice. As a result, 
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the United States will be in a position to 
invoke these countries’ reservations in its 
own behalf to defeat the court’s jurisdic- 
tion if a case charging genocide should be 
brought against us by those countries. 

6. The argument that various provisions 
in the convention—“in whole or in part”, 
“mental harm”, “direct and public incite- 
ment to commit Genocide’—are loosely 
drafted and potentially harmful to our in- 
terests is without foundation. 

Words in a statute or treaty are not self- 
interpreting. They must be read in the con- 
text of other provisions and in the light of 
the legislative or drafting history. The hypo- 
thetical interpretations of the Genocide 
Convention advanced by the critics are in- 
validated by the language of the convention 
itself and by the records of the negotiation. 

Thus, “in whole or in part” does not 
mean that the killing of a single individual, 
profoundly deplorable as any killing is, be- 
comes genocide. As the negotiating history 
makes clear, substantial numbers must be 
involved, and for the definition of genocide 
to be satisfied the acts of homicide must be 
joined by a common intent to destroy the 
group. The understanding recommended by 
the Foreign Relations Committee to confirm 
this point is wholly consistent with the 
drafting history.” 

“Mental harm”, in turn, would not support 
propaganda charges of harassment of minor- 
ity groups, as charged by some critics, be- 
cause mental harm becomes an element of 
genocide only when done with an intent to 
destroy a group. Moreover, as the negotiating 
history shows, this provision was inserted 
for the narrow purpose of prohibiting the 
permanent impairment of mental facilities, 
as through the forcible application of nar- 
cotic drugs. Once again, the understanding 
recommended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is wholly consistent with the draft- 
ing history. 

“Direct and public incitement to commit 
genocide” does not cover constitutionally 
protected speech.” It covers incitement which 
calls for the commission of mass murder, 
which is actionable under our Constitution 
as in other countries. As the Supreme Court 
declared in Brandenburg v. Ohio, 395 U.S. 
444 (1969), “the constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and free press do not permit a 
State to forbid or proscribe advocacy of the 
use of force or of law violation except where 
such advocacy is directed to inciting or pro- 
ducing imminent lawless action and is likely 
to incite or produce such action” (emphasis 
added). In any case, as was stated in Reid v. 
Covert, 354 U.S. 1 (1957), no treaty can over- 
ride a provision of the Constitution, and 
there is no doubt that the legislation passed 
in implementing the Genocide Convention 
must be interpreted in accordance with the 
First Amendment. 

7. The contention that ratification of the 
Genocide Convention would subject Ameri- 
can citizens to trial before an international 
penal tribunal is without foundation.» 

Article VI of the convention provides that 
persons charged with genocide shall be tried 
“by such international penal tribunal as may 
have jurisdiction with respect to those con- 
tracting parties which shall have accepted 
its jurisdiction”. This part of Article VI, per- 
haps regrettably, is a dead letter. No such 
international penal tribunal has been estab- 
lished, and there is no negotiation under 
way to create one. If such a tribunal were 
established, action by the Senate would be 
required, either in the form of advice and 
consent to ratification of a treaty or action 
on legislation, before the United States could 
accept its jurisdiction. 

Finally, it should be underlined that the 
International Court of Justice has no crimi- 
nal or penal jurisdiction and considers only 
cases involving states, not individuals. 

8. The argument that the convention does 
not dene genocide as having been com- 
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mitted “with the complicity of government” 
is no objection to ratification.” 

The convention is directed at “persons” 
whether they are “constitutionally respon- 
sible rulers, public officials or private indi- 
viduals.” Each goverument is committed 
under the convention to punish such persons, 
There is no reason why such individuals 
should not be held responsible for genocidal 
acts, even without government complicity. 

9. The argument that the Genocide Con- 
vention abolishes the defense of “superior 
orders” is without foundation. 

The convention says nothing about a pos- 
sible defense of “superior orders”, but it is 
significant that the convention includes “in- 
tent” as an element of the crime of genocide. 
An authoritative review of the drafting his- 
tory on this point summarizes the matter as 
follows: 

“Ordinarily it would seem that no intent 
could be ascribed to persons merely fulfilling 
superior orders; intent implies initiative. 
However, superior orders would not be a jus- 
tification in such cases where the guilty 
party was not only a tool of his superiors but 
participated in the “conspiracy to commit 
Genocide.” Guilt could likewise be estab- 
lished in a case where, although acting under 
orders, the person was in a position to use 
his own initiative and thus act with the 
intent to destroy the group. The non-inclu- 
sion of a proviso relating to superior orders 
thus leaves the tribunals applying the Con- 
vention the freedom of interpreting it in ac- 
cordance with the domestic legislation and 
the specific circumstances of the case.™ 

10. The argument that the omission of 
“political” groups makes the Genocide Con- 
vention worthless is unpersuasive. 

It is inconsistent for those who criticize the 
convention on the grounds that it subjects 
the United States to too much interference 
in its domestic affairs to complain at the 
same time that it fails to cover “political 
groups”. In any event, the absence of one 
kind of group from the convehtion is no 
reason not to protect the groups that are 
covered, 


RATIFICATION OF THE CONVENTION WOULD BE 
IN OUR BEST INTERESTS 


We find the objections against ratification 
of the Genocide Convention to be without 
substance. The arguments in favor of rati- 
fication, on the other hand, seem to us com- 
pelling. 

Our adherence to the Genocide Convention 
can make a practical contribution to the 
long and difficult process of building a.struc- 
ture of international law based on prin- 
ciples of human dignity. It will put us in a 
better position to protest acts of genocide 
in other parts of the world and will enhance 
our influence in United Nations efforts to 
draft satisfactory human rights principles. 

We do not say that our adherence to this 
convention will work miracles. It may not 
bring very dramatic benefits in the short 
run. Let us remember, however, that none 
of the great documents of human civiliza- 
tion produced instant morality—not even 
the Magna Carta or our own Bill of Rights. 
The point is that they did shape history in 
the long run. We believe the same may be 
true of the Genocide Convention, if we only 
give it a chance. 


GENOCIDE CONVENTION OUTLAWS REPUGNANT 
ACTION 

The Genocide Convention outlaws action 
that is repugnant to the American people 
and to our constitutional philosophy. We 
should not decline to affirm our support for 
principles of international law and morality 
in which we believe. Our country was 
founded on a passionate concern for human 
liberty reflected by the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution. We believe that concern is 
very much alive today, as is reflected by the 
report of the Foreign Relations Committee 
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supporting the convention. It is inconceivable 
that we should hesitate any longer in mak- 
ing an international commitment against 
mass murder. At a time when our commit- 
ment to human rights is being questioned 
by some of our own people and by others 
overseas, it is particularly important that we 
ratify a treaty so thoroughly consistent with 
our national purpose. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 Hearings on the Genocide Convention Be- 
fore a Subcomm. of the Senate Comm. on 
Foreign Relations, 92d Cong., 1st Sess. 12-54 
cited hereafter as 1971 Hearings. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Deutsch was virtually identical 
to his article with Orie L. Phillips, Pitfalls of 
the Genocide Convention, 56 A.B.AJ. 641 
(1970). 

2 1971 Hearings at 107-137. 

3 SEN. Ex. REP. No. 92-6, 92d Cong., Ist 
Sess. (1971), cited hereafter as SENATE RE- 
PORT. 

+t Human Rights Conventions, Hearings Be- 
jore the Senate Comm. on Foreign Relations, 
90th Cong., 1st Sess., Part 2, 70 (1967). 

51912 Convention Relating to the Supres- 
sion of the Abuse of Opium and Other Drugs 
(T. S. 612); 1931 Convention for Limiting 
the Manufacture and Regulating the Distri- 
bution of Narcotic Drugs (T. S. 863); 1953 
Protocol for Limiting and Regulating the 
Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the Produc- 
tion of the International and Wholesale 
Trade In, and Use of Opium (T.I.A.S. 5273). 

*World Health Organization Regulations 
No. 1 (T.1.A.S. 3482), as amended (T.I.A.S. 
3482 and 4409), and World Health Organiza- 
tion Regulations No. 2 (T.I.A.S. 3625), as 
amended (T.I.AS. 5156, 4420, 4823, 4896, 
5459 and 5863). 

71940 Convention on Nature Protection and 
Wildlife Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere (T.S. 981). 

s Human Rights Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, Draft of Proposed Report for 
Consideration by Section and Committee, 
April 1967. 

*For another example of confusion as to 
the relevant constitutional test, see Raymond 
Don’t Ratify the Human Rights Conventions, 
54 A.B.A.J. 141 (1968), Mr. Raymond, evi- 
dently unaware of the treaty cited in note 7, 
takes the view that the United States can 
make treaties on the protection of wildlife 
only when birds fly from one country to an- 
other. 

1 This contention appears in the appen- 
dix to Mr. Schweppe’s statement to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, 1971 Hearings at 71, al- 
though it is not in Mr. Deutsch’s testimony. 

4 This contention appears in the testimony 
of Mr. Deutsch, 1971 Hearings at 20, 37-39. 

13 See ROBINSON, THE GENOCIDE CONVEN- 
TION—A COMMENTARY 83-84 (World Jewish 
Congress, 1960), containing citations to the 
drafting history on this point. 

13 Genocide Convention, Hearings Before a 
Subcomm., of the Senate Comm. on Foreign 
Relations, 91st Cong., 2d Sess. 45-46 (1970), 
testimony of George Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, Department of State. 

“This argument is made by Mr. Deutsch, 
1971 Hearings at 18, 31-33. 
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% This argument is made by Mr. Deutsch, 
1971 Hearings at 22, 46. 

1*This claim was made by Mr. Schweppe, 
1971 Hearings at 61. 

11 1971 SENATE Report at 1, 6, 18. ROBINSON, 
supra note 11 at 63. 

18 Mr. Deutsch, 1971 Hearings at 18-19, 33- 
34. 
19 As charged by Mr. Deutsch, 1971 Hear- 
ings at 45. 

* This contention is made by Mr. Deutsch, 
1971 Hearings at 21, 40-45. 

z One of the exhibits submitted by Mr. 
Deutsch stated incorrectly that under the 
Genocide Convention the “U. N. World 
Court” would “hear cases of alleged incidents 
of physical or mental ‘genocide’ committed 
by individuals. ... The accused in such cases 
would not be protected by the Bill of 
Rights.” 1971 Hearings at 50. 

32 This argument is advanced by Mr. 
Deutsch, 1971 Hearings at 17-18, 30-31. 

23 This argument is made by Mr. Deutsch, 
1971 Hearings at 39-40. 

24 ROBINSON, supra note 11 at 72-73. 

æ This ent is made by Mr. Deutsch, 
1971 Hearings at 19, 35-36. 


BARBARA COCHRAN, OF VERMONT— 
OLYMPIC GOLD MEDAL SKIER 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, last 
Thursday in Sapporo, Japan, Barbara 
Cochran, of Richmond, Vt., captured 
America’s first Olympic gold medal in 
Alpine skiing since 1952, winning first 
place in the special slalom event. 

Racing through a heavy snowstorm, 
Miss Cochran finished with the fastest 
first-run time of 46.05 seconds, and the 
second fastest second run time of 45.19 
seconds, to edge silver medalist Danielle 
Debernard of France by an incredible 


margin of two-hundredths of a second. 
Miss Cochran, whose skiing family 

has been featured recently in Life and 

Parade magazines, followed the foot- 


steps of Andrea Mead, now Andrea 
Mead Lawrence, of my hometown of Rut- 
land, to Olympic greatness. Mrs. Law- 
rence won two Olympic gold medals in 
Alpine events in the 1952 Olympics, when 
American girls captured first place in all 
four women’s Alpine races. 

It is not coincidence that both of these 
girls hail from Vermont. Ever since the 
first ski lift in the United States was 
opened in Woodstock in 1934, Vermont 
has been noted for its challenging trails 
and expert courses. 

It has been equally noted for the qual- 
ity of its instructors and coaches. The 
ski school at Killington is world famous 
as a pioneer in the short-ski method 
which enables beginners to acquire the 
basic skills quickly. Stowe, Sugarbush, 
Stratton Mountain, Mad River, Bromley, 
Jay Peak, Pico, Burke Mountain, and 
Mount Snow have long been the places 
where experts go to ski. 

Middlebury College, my alma mater, 
has been a spawning ground of a long 
line of great skiers and distinguished 
coaches. Most of them were taught by 
Bobo Sheehan, former varsity ski coach 
and Olympic coach. 

Gordi Eaton, Fred Neuberger, Bob 
Beattie, and Johnny Bower have all 
been Olympic or national team coaches 
at one time, and all are from Middlebury. 
Also Barbara’s coach, Hank Tauber, ear- 
lier skied for Middlebury. 

Barbara Cochran, a great skiing indi- 
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vidual, comes from a great skiing tradi- 
tion. She has a sister and a brother on 
the Olympic team. Bobby was the top 
American finisher in the men’s down- 
hill event. Although she learned to ski 
on a slope her father built in the back- 
yard, Barbara Cochran was able to de- 
velop and refine her talent on the finest 
ski slopes in the world. 

She was taught by the best coaches, 
particularly her father, Mickey Coch- 
ran, who still coaches a great many Ver- 
mont kids in the fine points of Alpine 
racing. 

Mr. President, I congratulate this 
young woman from Richmond. It is a 
tribute to her courage and perseverance, 
and the dedication of her family. I am 
proud to represent her home State. 


MR. NIXON’S PEACE PLAN 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, two 
articles published in the Los Angeles 
Times of Wednesday, February 9, are 
important in the light of the recent 
heated debate over the propriety of a few 
presidential candidates’ comments on 
Mr. Nixon’s peace plan as announced on 
January 25. 

D. J. R. Bruckner accurately points out 
that when H. R. Haldeman, one of the 
President’s closest advisers, accused some 
critics of “consciously aiding and abet- 
ting the enemy,” he, in effect, called 
them traitors. The language used by Mr. 
Haldeman is exactly that which the 
Constitution uses to define treason. 

This kind of language might have 
seemed appropriate to some at the height 
of the Red scare in the 1950’s. It is com- 
pletely out of place in the presidential 
campaign in 1972, and I am sure it repels 
the American people with the same in- 
tensity that it repels me. I find myself in 
agreement with Mr. Bruckner that— 

What we are seeking now looks like panic 
at the very top of our government, The war 
is an issue, all right, and the Administration 
has made it a very dangerous and ugly one. 


Also included in this issue of the Times 
was an editorial which condemned not 
only Mr. Haldeman’s description of the 
President’s critics, but Mr. Nixon’s at- 
tempts to disassociate himself from that 
description without specifically repudiat- 
ing it. Both these pieces are excellent and 
well worth the time and attention of each 
of us here in the Senate. 

As a footnote, next to the editorial 
there was a cartoon by the great award- 
winning cartoonist, Paul Conrad. I sin- 
cerely wish that cartoons could be re- 
printed in the Recorp, for this one is 
really excellent. It depicted Mr. Nixon 
with upraised arms. In one hand was a 
puppet, identified as Mr. Haldeman, 
holding a bucket of presumably red paint 
labeled “Democratic Traitors.” In the 
other hand, the President held a sign 
which read: 

We are not responsible for the views ex- 
pressed by members of this administration. 


Certainly, a most thought-provoking 
cartoon, worthy of Mr. Conrad’s very best 
work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 9, 1972] 
Dissent Is Nor THE NaTION’s ENEMY 


President Nixon is making a terrible mis- 
take. He won the respect of much of the 
country with his serious and flexible ap- 
proach to negotiations toward peace in Viet- 
nam. Now he is throwing away that respect 
by the unconscionable attack being made 
by members of his Administration upon Sen. 
Edmund S. Muskie and anyone else who dif- 
fers or criticizes. 

The latest and most indecent was H. R. 
Haldeman’s outrageous assertion that “the 
critics are now consciously aiding and abet- 
ting the enemy of the United States.” Which 
is crying “treason,” as destructively, as poi- 
sonously, as that word was ever thrown about 
in the worst days of the early 1950s. 

H. R. Haldeman is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. No pieties from the President's press 
secretary about “room for honest criticism” 
can detach Haldeman’s words from Mr. Nix- 
on’s attitude. The President is stuck with 
those noisome words until he specifically re- 
pudiates them. 

Haldeman was the worst, but not the only. 
A series of spokesmen for the Administration 
tried, quite evidently in concert, to create 
the idea that only the President dare speak 
about Vietnam. Secretary of State William 
P. Powers, in a clumsy burst of partisanship, 
suggested Muskie’s proposals would mean 
“total defeat” for the United States. 

There is afoot here a crude attempt to 
make the war a patriotic issue for the polit- 
ical benefit of Mr. Nixon. It is too late for 
that. The issue in this was is not Us or Them, 
not the Flag against the Enemy, not “utter 
surrender” and “total defeat.” No Americans 
we have heard of “are in favor of putting a 
Communist government in South Vietnam,” 
as Haldeman said of Mr. Nixon’s “critics.” 

There is one issue for the United States 
in Vietnam: how to get out. The President 
knows that. His Democratic challenges know 
that. The whole country knows that. Upon 
that central proposition hang all the argu- 
ments about ways to do it. The President 
has made his own proposals. His critics. Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, have made theirs. In 
content they differ on this point or that 
point; but they do not differ in intent from 
him. The aim is the same. 

To suggest that it isn’t, as the Admin- 
istration is suggesting, is to throw the na- 
tional discussion of Vietnam back to the 
primitive level of the Johnson years; is per- 
haps to retard the development of negotia- 
tions toward which Mr. Nixon opened the 
way; and is certainly to undo the progress 
the country has been painfully making to- 
ward resolution of the internal conflict about 
this awful war. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 9, 1972] 
A DANGEROUS AND UGLY ISSUE 
(By D. J. R. Bruckner) 


San Francisco.—The war has been brought 
home as a political issue in the ugliest, most 
personal way. Starting with Mr. Nixon's tele- 
vision talk on Jan. 25, in which the Pres- 
ident revealed the history of the secret ne- 
gotiations between Henry Kissinger and the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong, the 
Administration has waged an escalating cam- 
paign to silence its critics and to convince 
the American people that the enemy is trying 
to infiuence public opinion in this country 
in order to win its aims in the war. 

Of course the enemy is trying to influence 
opinion in this nation; every enemy does 
that in every war. But is it wise, or decent, 
for our own government to imply repeatedly 
that Americans who do not support the Ad- 
ministration unreservedly have been fooled 
by the enemy, used as dupes? If this is the 
way the war is to be presented as an issue 
in this political year, it could prove a disaster. 
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Maybe it was not so smart for Sen. Edmund 
Muskie (D-Me.) to present his own peace 
plan on Feb. 1. You will find very few people 
outside Washington who had much interest 
in it or even knowledge of it before the 
Administration started to campaign against 
Muskie, The White House press secretary, the 
secretary of defense, the secretary of the in- 
terior, Sen. Robert Dole (R-Kan.) and Sec- 
retary of State William R. Rogers all attacked 
Muskie publicly. The language used by 
Rogers in a press conference on Feb. 3 was 
at least intemperate, when he called the 
Muskie proposal, and Muskie’s criticism of 
Mr. Nixon’s eight-point peace plan, “inap- 
propriate and harmful to our national in- 
terest”. 

If there was any doubt about the sanc- 
tion of the White House on that outburst, 
that doubt should have been removed Mon- 
day morning when Mr. Nixon’s powerful and 
intimate aide H. R. Haldeman appeared on 
the Today show and accused “some critics” of 
the Nixon policy of “consciously aiding and 
abetting the enemy.” Now, that is language 
drawn from the Constitution where it is used 
to define treason. 

This country has not been exposed to such 
violent personal attacks in a political cam- 
paign in 20 years—not, in fact, since Mr. 
Nixon went around the country in the 1952 
campaign attacking the integrity of Presi- 
dent Harry S Truman and casting doubt on 
the loyalty of the then Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. Haldeman’s remarks have a 
familiar ring of terror and threat in them. 
After all, this is not the Vice President out 
playing to the right wingers in the gallery; 
this is a voice from the inside of the White 
House, and a voice of great authority. 

This venomous campaign is awfully dan- 
gerous. It would be dangerous in any election 
year when the nation is at war. But during 
this campaign year we also see the trial in 
Harrisburg, Pa., of the Rev. Philip Berrigan 
and his associates in the antiwar movement, 
and the pending trial of Daniel Elisberg and 
his associates in the Pentagon Papers affair. 
And Mr. Nixon himself has made the Ameri- 
can prisoners held by the enemy a major 
political issue. 

Popular emotions are being assaulted from 
many directions. You have to wonder whether 
the Administration has decided that loyalty 
can be voted on and the war brought to an 
end by the decision of the American elector- 
ate in November. A national referendum on 
the war is what some of the wild outriders of 
the peace movement have wanted for a long 
time. Is that what the President wants too? 

On television Sunday, Rogers said it is im- 
portant that the North Vietnamese under- 
stand that the American people support the 
government in its conduct of negotiations. 
Well, the American people have supported 
their government, through two different Ad- 
ministrations, in the conduct of this war, at 
the cost of more than 50,000 lives and $130 
billion, How much more is expected? Ap- 
parently, dumb acquiescence. Rogers said 
that he and the President have the respon- 
sibility, under the Constitution, for negotiat- 
ing with foreign governments, adding: “And 
at a time when we have very sensitive nego- 
tiations going on, then I think it is incum- 
bent on other branches of the government 
to let us conduct those negotiations.” So 
much, in his opinion, for the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Administration’s publicity campaign 
will surely backfire. Congressional opposition 
to the war after all, is not an accident. Most 
members of Congress were members when the 
war started, and they have been voting men 
and money for it for seven years. They are 
politicians, too, and their conversion to peace, 
like Mr. Nixon’s probably reflects a change of 
attitude among their constituents. The war 
is an issue which Mr. Nixon did not create, 
but which now threatens him; and there is 
only one way he can turn it into what he 
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once called a “nonissue.” That is, to end the 
war. 

Xuan Thuy, the chief North Vietnamese 
negotiator, said in an interview Saturday that 
“it is not for us to help Nixon keep Vietnam 
and get reelected at the same time.” Rogers 
said Sunday that the terms Thuy laid down 
for a settlement “would mean a total defeat 
for the United States.” The terms he was 
talking about, which Thuy says are negotia- 
ble, are total military withdrawal and total 
withdrawal of support for the regime in 
Saigon. Now, the Administration, not its 
critics, has laid down the definition of defeat, 
and it is stuck with it. 

What we are seeing now looks like panic at 
the very top of our government. The war is 
an issue, all right, and the Administration 
has made it a very dangerous and ugly one. 


RSVP FOR IDAHO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years the Senate Special Committee 
on Aging has supported proposals to in- 
crease the range of service opportunities 
open to older Americans. 

Individual committee members have 
advanced bills that would establish a na- 
tionwide senior community service pro- 
gram similar in concept to the pilot 
Senior Aides, Green Thumb, and Foster 
Grandparents programs. Under those 
programs, older persons work 20 or so 
hours a week for a modest wage. 

In addition, we were successful in win- 
ning approval of a program which would 
make it possible for unpaid volunteers to 
participate, too. Even those who serve 
without pay, however, should not have to 
pay for out-of-pocket expenses, such as 
travel. In addition, some provision had 
to be made for administrative expenses. 
After much congressional discussion, the 
Retired Senior Volunteer program— 
RSVP—was established to work along 
the lines I have just indicated. 

I am happy to report that the first 
grants have been made under that pro- 
gram and that $76,000 has gone to Idaho. 
Recently, an article in the Idaho State- 
man described the plans of the Idaho Of- 
fice on Aging to make good use of that 
grant. Modest though the sum may be, 
I feel certain that it will touch many 
lives, including the volunteer partici- 
pants. We have much evidence that the 
people of Idaho will respond affirmatively 
when they see sensible opportunities to 
help others. RSVP is providing just one 
more way for them to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL GRANT OF $76,000 WILL SUPPORT 

VOLUNTEER PROGRAM BY RETIRED IDAHOAN 

(By Carrie Ewing) 

Of what significance to Idaho is a $76,000 
federal grant to a Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program? 

Following a Tuesday announcement of the 
grant, Wil Overgaard, deputy director of the 
Idaho Office on Aging, explained the program 
and told how it will be initiated in Idaho. 

Overgaard said RSVP is designed to offer 
older adults a recognized role in the com- 
munity. 

“We want to provide a meaningful life in 
retirement through volunteer service for 
those who want to serve in this way,” he 
said. 

Of the $76,000 federal funding to initiate 
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RSVP, about $55,000 will be used for “out- 
of-pocket”” expenses (meals and transporta- 
tion for volunteers) and the balance for ad- 
ministration and equipment costs, he said. 

“We expect the program to be in operation 
by June 1,” he predicted. 

Under the federal ACTION program, which 
has incorporated several volunteer pro- 
grams—Peace Corps, VISTA, Foster Grand- 
parents, among others—each RSVP is 
planned, organized and operated on the level 
he said. 

It is developed under the auspices of an 
established community-service organization 
that is able to generate local financial sup- 
port. Only one RSVP is permitted in a com- 
munity service area, 

“The entire volunteer program is designed 
to use the knowledge, skill, and expertise of 
the retired elderly, matching local needs with 
their interests, preferences and concerns,” 
he added. 

Three areas in Idaho tentatively have been 
designated for the opening of RSVP. They are 
Treasure Valley, with Boise as headquarters; 
Northern Branch, with Lewiston as headquar- 
ters; and Southeastern Branch, with Poca- 
tello as headquarters. Overgaard was careful 
to note changes may be made as the program 
gets underway. 

A local RSVP Advisory Committee for each 
area will guide the early development of the 
program and provide support and advice on 
major decisions, Overgaard said. A full-time 
program director will be appointed in each. 

Overgaard said the Idaho program will aim 
to attract retired men and women over 60 
into community volunteer service. They will 
serve in a variety of organizations, agencies 
and institutions which will be designated 
volunteer stations. They may be courts, 
schools, libraries, day-care centers, hospitals, 
nursing homes, Boy Scout offices, economic 
development agencies and other community- 
service outlets. 

No restrictions based on education, income 
or experience will apply to RSVP volunteers. 
All that is asked of a volunteer is that one 
be willing to share the benefits of a lifetime 
of living, “which is no more than your accu- 
mulated experience, knowledge, interests, 
abilities, skills, understanding, maturity and 
dependability.” 

One must be in search of an opportunity 
to be useful, needed and appreciated. Vol- 
unteers must have the capacity to cooperate 
and accept instructions, and to accept a com- 
mitment to serve on a regular basis. 

As is customary, seniors volunteering their 
services to RSVP, will receive no monetary 
compensation, However, they may request 
reimbursement for such actual expenses as 
transportation and a meal, Overgaard 
stressed. 

Persons interested in enrolling to serve in 
the program may contact the Idaho Office on 
Aging, Statehouse, Boise. Overgaard sug- 
gested an applicant should signify the kind 
of service he is interested in rendering and 
the region in the state he can serve most 
conveniently. 


INTELLECTUAL HYGIENE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on the 
editorial page of today’s Washington 
Post, Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, undertakes a necessary chore of 
intellectual hygiene. He demolishes the 
latest economic pronouncement from 
John Kenneth Galbraith, sometimes 
economist and author of the book splen- 
didly entitled “Who Needs the Demo- 
crats.” 

Professor Galbraith lusts after wage 
and price controls. It is not clear whether 
Professor Galbraith favors controls on 
the wages of Harvard economists, or on 
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the price of his books. Dr. McCracken 
explains the more garish inadequacies 
of Galbraith’s latest nostrums. 

So that all Senators can enjoy Dr. Mc- 
Cracken’s essay, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CEA CHAIRMAN’s CRITIQUE—GALBRAITH AND 
PRICE-WAGE CONTROLS 


(By Paul W. McCracken) 


In his recent testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee, the noted Democratic 
economist J. K. Galbraith again offered the 
country his remedy for its economic prob- 
lems. The remedy is wage and price con- 
trols, now and forever. His prescription has 
the merit of being logical within the limits 
of his peculiar view of the economic system. 
He has been making clear for at least the 
past 20 years his scorn for the idea that 
prices serve to guide the economic system 
into producing what consumers want, Be- 
lieving that prices are only labels stuck on 
real things with no other function than to 
extract income from consumers, Galbraith 
of course has no hesitation about “interfer- 
ing” with these prices. 

This view of the function of prices and 
how to keep them from being “too high” 
was of course common for centuries until 
people began to study the question with 
some theoretical rigor and empirical evi- 
dence. It is still common among uneducated 
people. Galbraith’s view is unusual only in 
being held by the president of the American 
Economic Association and in being described 
by him as new. 

Having no use for what others call the 
price system, Galbraith does not fool around 
making bows to it. Others who want to re- 
strain wages and prices talk about voluntary 
and temporary “income policies.” These 
would, allegedly, not really keep anyone from 
doing what he badly wanted to do; they never 
diverge far from what a competitive market 
would produce; and they would be over before 
they could do much damage. However, Gal- 
braith goes at once to the logical conclusion 
of this line of thought. He wants an im- 
mediate, comprehensive, mandatory wage- 
price freeze to be followed later by permanent 
price and wage controls on the largest corpo- 
rations and unions. 

Well, why not? Haven't we all, and not least 
the Council of Economic Advisers, had 
enough of the endless sea of troubles that 
this inflation is, and should we not end them 
at a stroke with the clear, sure weapon of con- 
trols? The temptation is great, especially if 
someone else will administer the controls. 
But the temptation must be desisted, for 
several cogent reasons: 

1. Despite Galbraith’s dismissal of it, the 
adjustment of prices in the market does con- 
tribute to the efficiency of production and 
its adaptation to the desires of consumers. 
U.S. experience with general price control in 
wartime and with limited price controls in 
regulated industries shows the loss of con- 
sumer satisfaction that results. Observation 
of the pattern of production in other coun- 
tries that have suppressed the price system 
confirms this conclusion. The tendency in 
the European socialist countries to increase 
reliance on market prices is evidence for it. 

2. General price and wage control would 
be a serious threat to individual freedom. It 
is amazing that the press, so jealous of its 
own freedom, does not recognize what would 
be the implications of having the income of 
literally everyone in the country controlled 
by a government agency. In World War II 
newspapers were exempted from price control, 
to avoid the possibility of infringing on the 
freedom of the press. Does wage control vio- 
late the constitutional ban on involuntary 
servitude? 
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3. The common image of price-wage con- 
trol is entirely wrong. The image is that a 
little band of dedicated, objective, analytical 
men in Washington would keep a few heads 
ef powerful corporations and unions from 
exploiting “us.” The fact is that it is “us” 
who would be and would have to be con- 
trolled. And the control would not be man- 
aged by Moses, or Buddha, or Galbraith (at 
least not forever) but by the same kind of 
people who run and operate all the other 
agencies in Washington. That is to say théy 
would be political and bureaucratic. 

As an aid to realistic thinking about the 
problem of price control I list in the accom- 
panying table the items in the Consumer 
Price Index that rose most in the last year. 

4. The idea of a freeze is illusory. Wages 
and prices would be in upward motion from 
the first day. Milllons of workers are cov- 
ered by contracts that call for wage increases 
still to come. But profit margins are very low. 
If these wage increases already contracted for 
are granted, price will have to rise. But then 
other wages will have to rise, as a result of 
escalator clauses or otherwise. In fact, the 
whole process may be inflationary because 
the standards for prices and wages that must 
be established in order to assure cooperation 
and “equity” may raise rather than lower in- 
flationary expectations. 

5. Wage-price controls threaten to speed up 
inflation from the demand side also. These 
controls, or less rigorous forms of incomes 
policy, are now commonly proposed as part of 
a package. One half of the package is re- 
straint on prices and wages and the other half 
is pumping the economy quickly up to full 
employment by tax cuts or expenditure in- 
creases or both. The expansionist part of the 
package is easy and popular; the restraint 
part will be neither. Only a little common 
sense is required to forecast the relative 
strengths of the restraint part and the ex- 
pansion part of the package. After all, the 
Johnson administration had its two-part 
package also—guideposts for restraint, and 
fiscal policy for expansion. The expansion ran 
away with the restraint. 

Because he is so logical, the difference be- 
tween Professor Galbraith and the Nixon ad- 
ministration on this matter is clear. 

Believing that the price system contributes 
nothing to the well-being of the American 
people he is prepared to suppress it. Believ- 
ing that the price system has a major part in 
the high standard of living and economic 
satisfaction of the American people, we are 
determined to strengthen it. 

Being a novelist and wit, Galbraith can dis- 
miss the problems of carrying out the policy 
he proposes. Being government officials we 
cannot. 

Being a Democratic partisan, he can pro- 
claim that we are now in an economic crisis. 
Being the successors to a Democratic ad- 
ministration, we feel relief it having averted 
the crisis to which the policies of our prede- 
cessors were tending, 


Biggest increases in the Consumer Price 
Index June 1970 to June 1971 


Item: Percentage increase 
Carrots 

Green Peppers 
Postal Charges 


Cucumbers 


Canned sardines 

Fish, fresh or frozen 

Reshingling roofs 

Canned tuna fish 

Residential water and 
sewage charges. 

Semi-private hospital room 
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Bus fares, intercity_- 

Watermelon 

Auto insurance rates. 

Private hospital room 
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Washing machine repairs... 
Repainting living room 
Taxicab fares 

Cracker meal 

Airplane fare, chiefly coach... 
Railroad fare, coach... eid 
Fruit cocktail 

Newspapers 

Replacing sinks. 


EARTHQUAKE THREAT 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, 1 year 
ago last Wednesday, an earthquake 
registering 6.6 on the Richter scale struck 
the San Fernando Valley in California. 
Sixty-four lives were lost, many more 
persons were injured, and between $500 
million and $1 billion worth of property 
damage occurred. 

One year later, too little has been done 
to prepare for the next major earth- 
quake. Scientists say California will expe- 
rience an earthquake that will register 
more than 8 on the Richter scale within 
the next generation. 

Building codes have not been ade- 
quately strengthened to require new 
structures be more earthquake resistant. 
Particularly vulnerable older buildings 
too often have not been reinforced to 
withstand the coming earthquake. Basic 
seismological research has been limited. 

These are problems both Federal and 
State governments should be concerned 
about. KGO radio, an American Broad- 
casting Companies, Inc. station located 
in San Francisco, broadcast an excellent 
series of editorials pointing out the dan- 
gers of the coming earthquake and the 
responsibilities of both citizens and the 
government. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent these editorials be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

WE CALL TO Your ATTENTION—I 

Preparations against an expected major 
earthquake in California are inadequate, slow 
and indecisive. With few exceptions, public 
apathy regarding this danger is general. 

Adults, if they choose, can continue to 
play games with their own lives. But we can 
neither comprehend nor condone citizens of 
voting age permitting their children to be so 
endangered. 

Over a third of a million California chil- 
dren still attend daily classes in 18-hundred 
school buildings any of which could become 
death traps. They do so despite enactment of 
a law four years ago to compel school boards 
throughout the State to conform with a 
statute requiring quakesafe schools. 

Seventy-two bond elections held to im- 
plement that law have failed in California 
in three years for want of a two-thirds ma- 
jority. Only 51 passed. 

Now the State’s four major cities confront 
such elections. The first is on Tuesday in 
Oakland, a 52-million dollar measure to re- 
store or replace 39 schools housing 25-thou- 
sand pupils. Then Los Angeles, next week, 
for 200-million; San Diego, June 8th, 150- 
million and San Francisco, in November, 56- 
million. 

Sixty months ago, before the Field Act 
was page one news, KGO Radio called for its 
enforcement and helped obtain the 1967 law 
to accomplish that. 

The interval since then has increased the 
danger. So that today it is still more crucial 
to restate the plea: Common prudence dic- 
tates a “Yes” vote for all such measures to 
take children out from beneath roofs that 
can collapse in an earthquake. 
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SCIENCE SOUNDS A WaRNING—II 


Representatives of 18 nations, under U.S. 
and NATO sponsorship, are now gathering in 
San Francisco for a week-long conference on 
earthquake hazards, These scientists from 
around the world consider the current dan- 
gers of major quakes important enough to 
warrant immediate close study and exchange 
of information. 

Yet the host State in which they meet is 
itself largely apathetic about those dangers 
and is delinquent in preparing against them. 

California is sitting on what may be the 
biggest natural time bomb in the world, and 
the fuse is burning down fast. Experts agree 
a massive California earthquake is inevitable. 

Up to now the time factor for this invisible 
threat has been vague—‘“somewhere in the 
next century.” KGO Radio can now reveal 
that a long-awaited technical breakthrough 
may advance that timetable estimate radi- 
cally. 

We disclose this not to be alarmists but 
because public interest requires all such data. 
Renner B. Hoffman, long-time number one 
seismologist for the state of California, has 
just developed a formula which he says can 
determine the probability of majcr carth- 
quakes. 

He tells us his study, based on collected 
data, shows there is a 70 percent likelihood 
that California will suffer an earthquake of 
greater than 8 magnitude on the Richter 
Scale in the next ten years. And that the 
chance is as high as 48 percent that San 
Francisco’s Bay Area will undergo a quake in 
the next eight years of 8.4 or greater. The 
1906. disaster was 8.3. 

We hope this new expert reckoning may 
help to awaken California from its lethargy. 


THE Crry THaT KNows How—To DEŒ—III 


The earthquake of potentially catastrophic 
force which scientists generally agree is com- 
ing in California may be closer at hand than 
has previously been estimated. 

KGO Radio has pointed editorially to a new 
scientific theory which indicates this con- 
clusion. We believe such reports, whatever 
their ultimate degree of validity, underline 
the need for quicker, more concerned action 
by state, county and city governments to 
protect pvblic safety. 

In many cases officials continue to play 
what may be history’s most dangerous game 
of roulette with nature. 

San Francisco is an example. It is known 
that this city sits astride one of the earth’s 
most active seismic zones. Right now it is 
the meeting site for an international confer- 
ence of concerned earthquake scientists from 
18 nations, Yet a city ordinance which could 
materially reduce possible widespread death 
and injury, and which was passed more than 
two years ago, remains completely unen- 
forced. 

The law requires inspection—and then 
either repair or removal—of parapets and 
other overhangs on buildings which might 
dislodge and fall in a strong tremor. It would 
cost €0-thousand dollars a year to hire nec- 
essary inspectors. The Supervisors unani- 
mously asked for such funding. But it was 
stricken entirely from the current budget. 
Thus the hazard remains unmodified. 

State government itself has been remiss 
in meeting some actual quake-related needs. 
We will detail that in our next editorial. 


How To BECOME a LATE GREAT STaTE—IV 


The only agency of California state govern- 
ment whose primary responsibility was earth- 
quake research was abolished at the end of 
1970. It was the earthquake engineering of- 
fice of the California Department of Water 
Resources, which superintends the mammoth 
California Water Project, a three-billion dol- 
lar public investment. 

The abolished bureau had made impor- 
tant strides in formulating earthquake safe- 
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ty building codes, dam construction, and 
developing new knowledge of how struc- 
tural materials behave under quake stress. 

Its scheduled but curtailed ten-year pro- 
gram wouid have cost one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the Water Project’s outlay. But it was 
killed. Its 30 full-time and five-time mem- 
ber staff was slashed first to 11 permanent 
and five part-time, then to four permanent 
and three part-time. 

Even after the February San Fernando 
quake, the staff was finally cut to just four 
workers statewide. This is not enough to 
msintain even the quake-monitoring instru- 
ments that might save major dams from de- 
struction, 

Experts say a bare bones minimum budget 
for state quake research is two-million dol- 
lars a year. The present budget is about 100- 
thousand. 

That is an example of what Sacramento 
thinks of earthquake hazards. We will in- 
quire further into the statewide problem 
in our next editorial. 


STRONGER CODES AGAINST STRONGER 
QUAKES—V 

There is urgent need throughout Califor- 
nia for stricter construction codes to insure 
earthquake resistant buildings. Many pres- 
ent codes are inadequate to prevent substan- 
tial loss of life from structural collapse. 
Codes for dams and highways are virtually 
non-existent, 

Strain levels on the San Andreas Fault in 
the Bay Area are now estimated to exceed 8.1 
potential magnitude on the Richter Scale, 
and 8.4 in Southern California, greater than 
the 1906 quake. 

Experts say release of such energies in a 
quake could cause up to 30-billion dollars 
damage and 100-thousand deaths. 

Seismologists warn that most present codes 
provide for only one-tenth to one-twentieth 
of the potential force which could vibrate 
tall buildings. Yet the State is without a 
master agency to correct such shortcomings. 

Quake problems are the secondary duty of 
several state agencies, but the primary job 
of none. We need a strong, expertly staffed 
California earthquake office. It could point 
the Legislature toward needed code reforms, 
collate the wealth of new earth research data 
and work with federal teams monitoring 
California Faults. 

A bill to create such an agency, by Senator 
Tom Carrell, is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Organization. It is 
SB 530. If you think this is a wise way for 
one of the globe’s most earthquake prone 
areas to spend money, please tell Commit- 
tee Chairman Ralph Dills, State Capitol, 
Sacramento. 


THE SINS OF THE FaTHERS—VI 


It’s hard to believe in the light of hazards 
which this editorial series has cited, but the 
present law fails to impose any penalty on 
school districts which fail to take required 
steps toward rendering their classrooms safe 
in an earthquake. 

The Legislature should remedy that. In 
case of disaster, it is the children, not the 
Officials, who suffer. 

Up to 20 percent of the districts containing 
18-hundred hazardous buildings have not 
even obtained up-to-date engineering anal- 
yses of how unsafe those buildings are. 
Twenty-three percent haven't even adopted 
& plan to make repairs possible, as the law 
decrees. Thirty-three percent have never held 
an election to raise funds. And where elec- 
tions are held, they continue to fail. 

Since this series began voters turned down 
bonds to safeguard the lives of 175-thousand 
pupils in Oakland and Los Angeles. The L.A. 
measure lost by a mere 11-hundred votes out 
of a half-million, 

Meantime school building costs rise by 12- 
percent a year. 
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KGO hopes for three reforms: 

Voters must at last separate their ani- 
mosity against bond elections from the im- 
perative need for safe schools. The Supreme 
Court can end the costly two-thirds major- 
ity bond election rule. And state government 
can put teeth in the 1967 law compelling 
school board compliance. 

It can do so by notice that state funds 
will be cut off to offending districts, or it can 
file civil, criminal or class action sults 
against school boards which refuse to face 
reality. 


How WE Measure Up—VII 


No one knows for sure how San Francisco's 
skyscrapers will survive the next major 
earthquake. 

No dependable assurance can be drawn 
from the survival of tall buildings in Los 
Angeles in the recent San Fernando shock, 
They were too far from the epicenter and the 
quake was not great enough to furnish defini- 
tive answers. 

Engineers hope, and believe, most of our 
newer downtown prestige high-rises will per- 
form well. But they are worried about hun- 
dreds of older small and medium office and 
apartment buildings, scattered throughout 
the city. 

Some experts fear more than half of them 
could collapse in a major disaster. Many rest 
on potentially dangerous soft alluvial soil or 
unconsolidated fill. The recent 18-nation 
earthquake conference in San Francisco rec- 
ommended all such buildings be phased out 
as soon as the economy permits. 

The cost would be astronomical. It will cost 
100-million dollars just to remove parapets 
from the city’s buildings. We have not begun 
that job. Los Angeles has been at it 15-years 
and is two-thirds through a 65-million dol- 
lar project on 20-thousand buildings. 

Finally, we have seen numerous condemned 
schools closed in the Bay Area. Such hard 
facts show that the huge costs of true quake 
hazard reduction may force an already over- 
taxed public to continue to live dangerously 
for an indeterminate time—unless the Fed- 
eral Government promptly takes on a greater 
role in this crucial area. 

KGO will explore that aspect of the story 
in our next editorial. 

Ir’s Tıme To Cry “Uncte”—VIII 

The Federal Government says the nation 
should adopt a “realistic but not hysterical 
sense of urgency” concerning earthquake 
dangers. Yet the federal machinery moves at 
snail's pace to reduce those dangers. 

Washington must, in KGO’s view, move 
quickly to provide large portions of the tre- 
mendous costs required to make vulnerable 
metropolitan areas in known seismic zones 
more safe. 

Federal authority should set and enforce 
uniform standards of quake-resistant design 
and construction of public buildings and on 
private ones built with federal aid. 

It should help urban centers survey exist- 
ing buildings and identify hazards, then initi- 
ate long-term programs to abate them. 

It should vastly expand strong-motion 
quake research and instrument monitoring— 
from the present 300-thousand dollars to at 
least 2-million annually. 

It should sponsor tax reforms to provide 
deduction incentives for good buildings and 
penalties for minimum code ones. Property 
owners now hesitate to improve buildings for 
fear of increased assessments. 

Cities withhold tough zoning and building 
policies to avert losing tax-base industry. 

It's hard to sustain public concern about 
major earthquakes because they're so infre- 
quent. As memory of big ones recedes, the 
average citizen’s worry subsides. 

Washington should back broad-scale pub- 
lic education, as KGO is trying to do region- 
ally, to confirm that earthquakes pose contin- 
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uous wholesale dangers of the first magni- 
tude, particularly in California. 


You May Ask—IX 


Why has KGO invested so much time in 
editorials about earthquake dangers? The 
President’s National Task Force on earth- 
quake hazard reduction provides an answer 
that explains our reasons. 

It is human nature, says this expert panel, 
to minimize or ignore possible calamities we 
don’t like to think about. That helps pre- 
serve our peace of mind between crises. 

But this also discourages preparedness 
against disaster and invites future needless 
toll in lives and property. 

Sensible safeguards, wisely arrived at, can 
yleld high rewards for millions of citizens. 

The motive behind these broadcasts is to 
stimulate public and official interest in what 
safeguards are attainable, and then to com- 
bat apathy and inaction so they may, in fact, 
be achieved. 

Some will accuse us of fanning the flames 
of fear. We accept this if the end result is a 
safer California. The intent is to awaken 
not frighten. So any one who considers the 
intent to be scare tactics can crawl under 
a table in the next earthquake. 

A long and careful survey of conditions on 
the city, state and federal levels made this 
editorial series, in our view, imperative. Their 
content is the result of expert scientific opin- 
ion and advice, the best we could obtain. 
Based upon that we will conclude this serles 
with a set of specific recommendations. 


THE SUMMING Up—X 

Making California as relatively safe against 
future earthquakes as sclence and public 
dedication can insure will demand monu- 
mental costs of an already over-taxed people. 

Thus the Federal Government, as we have 
earlier detailed, must divert major funds to 
this primary need. 

But the state and cities must help them- 
selves, 

KGO urges these steps by the state—more 
action from the largely silent California 
Joint Committee on Seismic Safety. Faster 
revision of the ten-year-old basic building 
code. An expanded telemetered seismograph 
network to link more fault-monitoring sta- 
tions throughout the state. Intensified re- 
search on tall buildings, freeways, overpasses 
and dams, by a central state agency. 

Enactment of the Dent Bill, A.B. 75, for a 
200-million dollar June, 1972 state bond 
measure to help bring all schools into com- 
pliance with quake safety laws. That total 
job will cost one-and-a-quarter billion dol- 
lars, and every school bond defeat adds 12 
percent a year to that. 

San Francisco, in double jeopardy between 
two major earth faults, should start enforc- 
ing its strict quake code, especially on me- 
dium-size buildings. Budget cuts now pro- 
hibit this. 

We should, by orderly plan, phase out 
dangerous pre-1930 brick buildings and re- 
move all parapets wherever they hang. 

Other Bay cities should ban building on 
dangerous land and stop erecting schools 
astride quake faults as was done 15 times 
already. 

Finally, our 219 hazardous schools must 
meet safety standards or be closed. 

Nothing less than these joint measures will 
suffice in a coastal society that wants to sur- 
vive, develop and prosper. 


THE TRIAL OF MARY LINCOLN 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, February 8, Senator Epwarp W. 
Brooke, of Massachusetts; Senator 
CHARLES H. Percy, of Illinois, Senator 
Marrow W. Cook, of Kentucky, Senator 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON III, of Illinois, and 
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Senator WILLIAM Brock, of Tennessee, 
and I were hosts at a reception during 
which we were privileged to provide a 
preview of the National Educational 
Television production “The Trial of Mary 
Lincoln,” an experience that the whole 
country may share at 8 o’clock this even- 
ing. 

The reception provided my colleagues 
and me with an opportunity to recognize 
Dr. Peter Herman Adler, the executive 
producer and conductor of “The Trial 
of Mary Lincoln.” Dr. Adler is also the 
music and artistic director of the opera 
department of the National Educa- 
tional Television in New York City. 

In introducing Dr. Adler, I noted that 
public television was undergoing a period 
of some discussion in respect to some of 
its programing and policies, but that in 
my judgment there was widespread sup- 
port in the country and the Congress for 
the cultural programing of public tele- 
vision. 

Tonight “The Trial of Mary Lincoln” 
will be broadcast on public television 
nationwide. I urge Senators, particularly 
those who were unable to be at the pre- 
view, to take the opportunity to view 
this production. I believe that you will 
be made aware of the unique position 
that television occupies in modern Amer- 
ican lives and, more importantly, the 
uniquely successful communication me- 
dia television provides us, The produc- 
tion communicates in a most vivid way 
an important episode in American 
history. 

Incidentally, to those of us in public 
life, it communicates not only the great 
opportunity for service, but also the pen- 
alty it exacts many times from our 
families and.friends. 

This original production, offered to- 
night and hereafter to millions of Amer- 
icans, not only communicates fine act- 
ing, great voices, exceptional theater, but 
also provides a cultural and educational 
opportunity to young and old alike. I am 
sure the Senate will agree that this is 
among the legitimate purposes of public 
television. 

Some Senators may recall that I have 
been attempting to bring the American 
bicentennial to life with a thoughtful 
program that will command national 
support and participation. I was some- 
what critical of the operation of the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission. I should like to suggest that the 
Commission could well explore the possi- 
bility of utilizing public television as one 
of the instruments for commemorating 
the bicentennial of the founding of this 
country. 

For instance, it could plan now to com- 
mission an original American opera, cele- 
brating the bicentennial. A great work 
of art could be created which would live 
for centuries to come. I merely suggest 
this as a creative way to use public tele- 
vision, enhance its recognition and un- 
derstanding of its cultural function and, 
at the same time, provide an appropriate 
means of celebrating the American bi- 
centennial. 

“The Trial of Mary Lincoln” proved to 
me and, I believe, my colleagues the 
validity of this approach. I respectfully 
suggest that it be considered both by 
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public television and by the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 

Life magazine on February 11 pub- 
lished a review, by Cyclops, of “The Trial 
of Mary Lincoln.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A LINCOLN TRAGEDY IN Cook COUNTY— 
THE TRIAL OF MARY LINCOLN 


If you go to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
you will not learn much about Mary Todd 
Lincoln. You will be told that she was beau- 
tiful, high-spirited, well-educated and “much 
higher in social origin” than the Abraham 
Lincoln she married in November 1842; that 
she was, subsequently, self-willed and rather 
tyrannical and that, perhaps, “her narrow 
vision and her dogmatic firmness” may have 
been the saving of her husband, who was in- 
clined to seizures of melancholy and indeci- 
siveness. You will not be told that members 
of Mary Todd's family fought for the South 
during the Civil War. Nor that she lost three 
children before their maturity. Nor that a 
fourth child, Robert, brought suit in 1875 to 
have her declared insane, and succeeded in 
doing so. 

At a time when history is almost immedi- 
ately converted into theater—we have had 
on Broadway recently the Pope, the Ber- 
rigans, Churchill and Patrice Lumumba—it 
was inevitable that the materials of Mary 
Todd Lincoln's life would be turned into 
some sort of play. What was not inevitable 
was that they should be turned into an opera. 
The Trial of Mary Lincoln is the first work 
the NET Opera Theater has actually gone 
out and commissioned. It is a happy prec- 
edent, even happier because they didn’t go 
to someone famous for the music; they went 
to 26-year-old Thomas Pasatieri. (Before 
young poets and playwrights complain too 
much about their problems of being pub- 
lished or produced, they should consider the 
lot of a young opera composer, who needs a 
theater, an orchestra and a cast that can 
sing and act before his work officially exists.) 

Anne Howard Bailey contributed the 
libretto, an impressionistic affair consisting 
of flashbacks into Mary's past while she 
defends herself at the insanity hearings in 
the Cook County Courthouse—Cook County, 
of course, being a very good place for history 
and theater to get together for a trial; Julius 
Hoffman might as well have been the judge. 
Thus we see Mary in 1841, when Abe broke 
off their engagement; Mary in 1860 at a party 
celebrating Abe’s election to the presidency, 
where she opposes the choice of William 
Seward as secretary of state; Mary during 
the Civil War, at the deathbed of a son, 
refusing to join in a Confederate plot, visit- 
ing wounded Union soldiers, dressing up 
extravagantly because “power must look the 
part,” remembering the night at the theater; 
and, finally, Mary being declared insane. Who 
had a better right to insanity? 

Abe himself is never seen, which is a 
little like Moby Dick avoiding Ahab through- 
out the novel but which simplifies dramatic 
matters. Miss Bailey is not didactic—the only 
point she seems to be trying to prove is that 
marriage was, at the time, Mary's only option, 
and that marriage to the President leads an 
ambitious woman to meddle in affairs of 
state, to be isolated for it, and ultimately to 
live a distorted life, the fretted edges of the 
public self and the private self rubbing the 
psyche ragged. This decent reticence on the 
part of the librettist lends strength to the 
production. Words don’t war with music; 
they join and are  indistinguishable. 
Pasatieri’s operatic habit is Menotti’s, very 
much like The Consul—that is, more theater 
than opera, without arias dropped like jelly 
beans into a pancake of plot, each part 
crafted to build a whole of shattering impact. 
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You can't hum a few bars from The Trial 
of Mary Lincoln; you can be devastated by 
an hour that tightens its grip on the aware- 
ness until the spring snaps and the key falls 
away into darkness. 

Toward this end, mezzo-soprano Elaine 
Bonazzi is superb as Mary, her face a window 
on bad weather in the soul, her voice an 
amazing animal, leaping, burrowing, attack- 
ing and retreating. At the screening I went 
to, to everyone’s embarrassment, the sound 
was afflicted with a buzz and the image was 
less than precise, owing to a faulty tape 
copy—certainly not what you will see on 
Feb. 14—but there was no doubt about the 
quality of Miss Bonazzi, nor about the 
splendid success of the Pasatieri-Bailey col- 
laboration. I would watch it again through 
a glass brick, with trip-hammers sounding 
behind me, and still be mesmerized. 


SEVENTY-THREE PERCENT FAVOR 
APPROVAL OF EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, additional 
evidence that the American public over- 
whelmingly favors the Equal Rights 
Amendment has recently come to light. 
Following a debate on the amendment on 
the Advocates, a decisive majority of 
viewers—73.3 percent—responded affir- 
matively to the question, “Should the 
Equal Rights Amendment Be Adopted?” 

The Advocates is a television program, 
coproduced by WGBH in Boston, and 
KCET in Los Angeles for the 213 stations 
of the Public Broadcasting Service, on 
which important issues of the day are 
debated. Both sides of the issue are fully 
and vigorously represented. After hear- 
ing all the arguments, the viewers are 
able to record their opinions. The results, 
then, are very significant, for those who 
respond have focused carefully on the 
issue at hand. 

After the debate on the equal rights 
amendment, a total of 3,305 votes were 
received from all portions of the United 
States. Of the total, 2,422 voted to sup- 
port the equal rights amendment, while 
only 878 registered opposition. 

Mr. President, the House of Represent- 
atives has already overwhelmingly shown 
its support for the equal rights amend- 
ment, and the Senate should do the same. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pub- 
lication entitled “The Nation Responds 
to the Advocates” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE NATION RESPONDS TO THE ADVOCATES 

Should the Equal Rights Amendment Be 
Adopted? 

Final Tally of Votes: Total: 3,305; Pro: 
2,422; Con: 878; Other: 5. 

ADVOCATES VIEWERS VOTE DECISIVELY IN FAVOR 
OF WOMEN'S RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

Following a recent debate on the advo- 
cates, a decisive majority of viewers re- 
sponded in favor of legislation which would 
prohibit legal classifications of any kind on 
the basis of sex. 

A total of 3,305 votes were received, 2,422 
(73.3%) of which were in support of the 
proposal “Should the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment Be Adopted?” 787 registered opposition 
and only five people put forward other 
opinions. 

The advocates, which debates public issues, 
provides the largest public opinion poll in 
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the United States. It is coproduced by 
WGBH, Boston and KCET, Los Angeles for 
the 213 stations of the Public Broadcasting 
Service. 

State breakdown of mail response: 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. . 
California. 
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New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico... 
New York... 
North Carolina__ 
North Dakota. 
Obie 52-5 256-2 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon... 
Pennsylvani 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_....--.- 
Tennessee. 
Texas... 
Utah... 
Vermont. 


Washington 
West Virginia- 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming. - 
Unknown.. 
Foreign 
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DEDICATION OF FREDERICK DOUG- 
LASS HOME IN ANACOSTIA 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a dedication 
ceremony at 11 a.m. today marked the 
culmination of many years of effort to 
restore the Frederick Douglass home in 
Anacostia and to establish it as part of 
the national park system. 

High on a hill overlooking the com- 
munity of Anacostia stands the Victorian 
home purchased by Frederick Douglass 
on September 1, 1877. “Cedar Hill,” the 
name given to the home, was built by one 
of the developers of the community, John 
Van Hook. This substantial house was a 
symbol of Douglass’ achievements. In the 
fine rooms of Cedar Hill he kept the me- 
mentoes of an active and satisfying 
life—the bill of sale which released him 
from slavery, pictures of his coworkers 
in the cause of abolition and civil rights, 
an order signed by Lincoln, and a gift 
of silver from Queen Victoria. Here he 
lived; and was visited frequently by 
friends, children, and grandchildren. 
Douglass died in his home on February 
20, 1895. 

The National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs wisely and generously 
preserved his home in Southeast Wash- 
ington so that each new generation would 
be reminded of this man and of those 
events in our history which permitted 
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Frederick Douglass, born a slave, to rise 
to high service in his National Govern- 
ment, and become a world figure in the 
endless struggle for human rights. 

Frederick Douglass died in 1895 and 
was mourned throughout this country 
and abroad. The Legislature of North 
Carolina adjourned for the day as a 
mark of respect. The Legislatures of In- 
diana, Illinois, Massachusetts, and New 
York noted in resolutions the passing of 
this great American. 

The London Daily News editorialized: 

From first to last, his was a noble life. His 
own people have lost a father and a friend, 
and all good men have lost a comrade in the 
fight for the legal emancipation of one race 
and the spiritual emancipation of the other, 


In 1962, at the request of Dr. Rosa 
Gragg of Detroit, then president of the 
National Association of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Representative CHARLES Dices 
and I sponsored legislation, which be- 
came Public Law 87-633, providing for 
the establishment of the Frederick 
Douglass home in Anacostia as a part 
a the park system in the National Cap- 
tal. 

It was intended that the house would 
be restored and refurbished, and devel- 
oped as a “historic house museum” 
with proper safeguards to protect the 
historic. furnishings and library. At the 
time it was hoped that the home would 
be staffed, and open to the public, in 
about 2 years. 

The 1962 act, however, authorized only 
$25,000 for repairing and refurbishing 
the home of this famous man. More de- 
tailed examination of the property 
showed that damage to the house by 
Hurricane Hazel and other storms, plus 
termite damage, had resulted in severe 
deterioration. 

Accordingly, Representative Diacs and 
I introduced a second bill—H.R. 5968 
and S. 835—to authorize the $413,000 
estimated to be needed to restore and re- 
furbish the home. 

The bill became law and subsequently 
the funds were granted by Congress to 
implement it. In these efforts, Repre- 
sentative Digcs and I received enthusi- 
astic support from many key Members 
of Congress—including prominently 
Senator BIBLE, Senator Case, and Rep- 
resentative JULIA HansEN—as well as 
numerous individuals and organizations 
throughout the country who were inter- 
ested in this effort. 

And so at long last we open the doors 
of a national memorial to a great man. 
He was America’s greatest abolitionist, 
“an unflinching, unflagging, and uncom- 
promising advocate and defender of the 
oppressed” in an era when that role de- 
manded courage and persistence of the 
highest order. Kenneth Rexroth, in Sat- 
urday Review, wrote: 

Frederick Douglass was born free. His ser- 


vile status was a juridical delusion of his 
owner. 


His life, recaptured in his “Autobiog- 
raphy,” was a testament to his freedom, 
to “his total inability to think with ser- 
vility.” Throughout his long and eventful 
life, at-the center of freedom’s greatest 
struggle, Douglass spoke not just of free- 
dom for the slaves, but in hope that 
American society itself could be free 
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from the evils of slavery and discrimina- 
tion. His is thus a classic story, not of 
a Negro who escaped to freedom, but of 
a human being who always knew he was 
free and devoted his life to helping all 
men and women realize their freedom. 
In his own time his greatness lay in his 
active and challenging spirit, and in our 
time it remains so. One of the most ex- 
traordinary accomplishments of this man 
was his contemporary message—in his 
own time and in ours. 

Frederick Douglass rose to a series of 
official posts unprecedented for a black 
American in his era. He was an adviser to 
Presidents, U.S. marshal of the District 
of Columbia, recorder of deeds in the 
district, and minister to Haiti. But these 
accomplishments were surpassed by his 
outstanding leadership role for his peo- 
ple—his moral guidance and his vision 
of a free and united social order. Like 
Martin Luther King in our time, Fred- 
erick Douglass had a dream always be- 
fore him, He said: 

A nation within a nation is an anomaly. 
There can be but one nation and we are 
Americans. 


For a time, before he moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C., Frederick Douglass made 
his home in Rochester, N.Y., where he 
published the first successful Negro- 
owned newspaper. After he left Roches- 
ter, a marble bust of Douglass was set 
in a place of honor. On that occasion, 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
noted: 

Frederick Douglass can hardly be said to 
have risen to greatness on account of the 
opportunities which the Republic offers to 
self-made men, and concerning which we are 
apt to talk with an abundance of self-gratu- 
lation. It sought to fetter his mind equally 
with his body. For him it builded no school- 
house and for him it erected no church. So 
far as he was concerned freedom was a mock- 
ery, and law was the instrument of tyranny. 
In spite of law and gospel, despite of statutes 
which thralled him and opportunities which 
jeered at him, he made himself by trampling 
on the law and breaking through the thick 
darkness that encompassed him. There is no 
sadder commentary upon American slavery 
than the life of Frederick Douglass. He put it 
under his feet and stood erect in the majesty 
of his intellect ... 

Rochester is proud to remember that Frede- 
rick Douglass was, for many years, one of her 
citizens. He who pointed out the house where 
Douglass lived, hardly exaggerated when he 
called it the residence of the greatest of our 
citizens, for Douglass must rank as among 
the greatest men, not only of this city, but of 
the nation as well—great in gifts, greater 
in utilizing them—great in his inspiration, 
greater in his efforts for humanity—great in 
the persuasion of his speech, greater in the 
purpose that informed it. 


“Cedar Hill” will serve as a tangible 
and living memorial. In providing such 
historic sites we invite our people to 
associate with the lives and works of 
these great men. Frederick Douglass was 
one of our greatest, and we owe his 
memory and contribution—and his con- 
temporary spirit of freedom—this due 
honor. 


THE ANTIDRUG IS COMING 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, in our 
continued search for reason in a society 
turned to drugs, there is constantly crop- 
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ping up a variety of contradictions—who 
or what is to blame. 

Materialism-poverty, authority—lack 
of authority, reality—oblivion—all these 
seem to contribute. But since we accept 
the fact that we are a Nation of great 
contrasts—of divergent personalities, of 
miniscule interest groups and values, we 
must accept the fact that individuality 
reigns. 

Roman Gary, in an article published in 
the New York Times, feels that through 
man’s genius we will see a revolution in 
biochemistry that will produce the per- 
fect antidote—an antidrug—or face ex- 
tinction. 

Perceptive, experimental, and yet in- 
sightful, Mr. Gary sheds an interesting 
light on this ever-present contemporary 
problem of a culture immersed in drugs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ANTIDRUG Is COMING 
(By Romain Gary) 

Paris.—The pious must of every study of 
drug addiction is to pin down its cause to 
social neglect and ensuing despair, to view 
it as a consequence of alienation, a passive 
form a dissent and revolt. This kind of “un- 
derstanding” is tantamount to encourage- 
ment, as it supplies the youthful addict with 
a glamorous aura of the desperado type, a 
trash romanticism that flourished in the 
twenties in the books of future Fascists such 
as Ernst von Salomon and Drieu La Ro- 
chelle, a skull-and-bones posturing already 
played to a pitch by Alfred de Musset and his 
mal du siécle kids in 1830. The dark beauty 
of this psychological getup suits the young 
well and they buy it eagerly. 

Contradictions, however, abound. Lack of 
parental authority and the break-up of fam- 
ily life are blamed, while almost in the same 
breath the “reactionary,” “dictatorial” role 
of the father is denounced as the chief cul- 
prit. The gospel of total individual and group 
permissiveness and freedom is preached, and 
yet the same individuals chastise society and 
governments for their inability to provide 
guidance. Nobody seems to be bothered by 
the fact that you cannot defend your right to 
live “the way I want” and at the same time 
holler that the “system” does not supply you 
with an ideal or a purpose in life, that is, 
precisely, with a “system.” 

A civilization can provide you with many 
things, but it cannot provide you with your- 
self. And since when, pray, have the young 
been known to look toward governments for 
guidance, for a directive? What kind of youth 
would that be? 

If our civilization—both its Western and 
Eastern tail-ends—is to survive, it will be 
the first wholly materialistic civilization in 
history to do so. The notion of life without 
a beyond, without transcendence, Is very re- 
cent and entirely without precedent. I do 
not believe that mankind can tolerate a to- 
tal addiction to reality without becoming 
addicted to irreality and oblivion as well. If 
an average American family already spends 
three months a year, hour by hour, glued 
to the TV set, it is clear that it will depend 
more and more on increasing doses of irreal- 
ity. The shape of things to come is there. 

Far from being a rebel, or a dissenter, 
therefore, the dope-seeker is quite the oppo- 
site: a conformist, a fellow traveler of our 
materialistic establishment. The fact is that 
the so-calied reality—be it at its best in the 
Scandinavian perfect society or at its worst 
in Harlem—is the greatest dope pusher of 
them all, And let us not forget that the basic 
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assumption of our culture is that there is 
simply never enough “fun,” sex fun, alcoholic 
fun, which in itself is addictive, because it 
calls for bigger and bigger doses. 

It becomes difficult, in 1972, to accept as 
credible the Orwellian vision of a society of 
uniformity and robots. A more likely alter- 
native is a creative break-up, fragmentation 
with emphasis on variety, implosions rather 
than explosions, involutions rather than 
revolutions, with the over-all structure of 
society changing slowly, less in obedience to 
an ideological imperative than through a 
pragmatic adjustment to science and tech- 
nology. Under the oceanic, crushing impact 
of demography, each individual will seek to 
compensate for his loss of significance by 
transfering his identity to a group, thus 
creating micro, infrasocieties with the al- 
ready perceptible emergence of a group-ego. 

Those who say that the Woodstock Spirit, 
the yippie movement and so forth have failed 
and are finished make me think of a Roman 
witness watching the crucifixion and then 
noting in his diary that Jesus died “a fail- 
ure.” Among the hundreds of American kids 
selling handmade jewelry on Parisian side- 
walks, a recent inquiry found almost no dope 
users, If this process and the insistence on 
variety and differentiation continues, the 
trend toward mass drug culture will be inter- 
rupted, though I am unable to see how a 
civilization functioning within the material- 
istic limits of physiology can face itself with- 
out seeking solace in addition to oblivion and 
irreality. 

Aside from a merciless fight against all the 
sources of heroin supply, the only ultimate 
answer to a chemical is another chemical. 
fica antidrug drug will be there sooner or 
ater. 

It is probable that man will either perish 
or change, and that a biochemical revolution 
may well succeed where all the social revolu- 
tions have so utterly failed. The road is un- 
known and the thought disquieting, yet we 


have no other choice than to trust something 
that did succeed in pulling us through, now 
and then; the genius of man. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, for well 
over half a century, one of the outstand- 
ing organizations dealing with the youth 
of this country has been the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

One in every four boys between the 
ages of 8 and 16 is currently in a scout- 
ing program. That is 414 million boys 
from third grade through high school. 

I am indebted to the national head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America 
for having provided me in this, scout- 
ing’s anniversary month, with a sum- 
mary of scouting activities in Maryland. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp a copy of this 
fine report, along with a covering letter 
from Alden G. Barber, chief scout exec- 
utive, and the text of a speech on scout- 
ing given by Gov. Daniel J. Evans of 
Washington at last fall’s National Gover- 
nors’ Conference. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to what 
scouting has done for generations of 
American youth. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 


Record, as follows: 
FEBRUARY 3, 1972. 

Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Marutas: At the National 
Governors’ Conference in Puerto Rico last 
fall, Gov, Daniel Evans of Washington made 
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a formal presentation on behalf of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Coinciding with Gover- 
nor Evans’ statement, separate reports were 
prepared for each Governor describing the 
progress of Scouting in his State. At this 
time of our anniversary celebration, we are 
pleased to share with you the report for your 
State. 

You will no doubt be interested in know- 
ing that we are proceeding with deliberate 
speed with our long-range plan BOYPOWER 
"76, whose goal is to deeply involve in Scout- 
ing a representative one-third of all Scout- 
age boys by the 200th anniversary of the 
Nation. 

Scouting is proud of its accomplishments. 
But even now with Operation Reach, our 
nationwide fight against drug abuse, and 
Project SOAR (Save Our American Re- 
sources), our national Conservation Good 
Turn which is extending into its second year, 
it is clear that the complete record has yet 
to be written. 

Sincerely, 
ALDEN G. BARBER, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


Boy Scouts OF AMERICA, 
North Brunswick, N J., February 1972. 
To: The Honorable Charles McC, Mathias. 
Subject: Maryland and Scouting. 

Maryland gives to Scouting through its 
people, its cooperation, and its locale. For its 
part, Scouting gives a program of benefit to 
the State and its people in genenral, with 
special attention to the young. 


PEOPLE 


In addition to its providing the location for 
important Scouting events and meetings, 
Maryland makes a contribution to the Scout 
movement through the people it supplies as 
leaders of the movement. 

John D. Shapiro, president of the Laurel 
Race Course and director of the Metropolitan 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, has been 
on the BSA Executive Board since 1970. Mr. 
Shapiro is also a member of the U.S, Founda- 
tion for International Scouting. 

John W. Noble of Easton and L. Vinton 
Hershey of Hagerstown are National Council 
members. Mr. Noble is a member of the re- 
gional executive committee. Mr. Hershey is a 
member of the advisory board of the regional 
executive committee. 

CAMPING 

Camping is an area of mutual interest to 
Maryland and Scouting. The three Scout 
councils in Maryland operate four camps, and 
last year 980 Scouts and Explorers in 529 
troops and posts benefited from a long-term 
camping experience. These facilities were also 
host to 43 disadvantaged non-Scouts for sum- 
mer camping. 

Scouts from all parts of the country also 
are invited to use the 28 camping facilities 
in Maryland that are approved for the BSA 
National Campways tour program, 

PROJECT SOAR 

Project SOAR contributes to Maryland in 
the form of an ecological effort. This program 
to Save Our American Resources is yearlong, 
but a single 1-day event—Scouting Keep 
America Beautiful Day on June 5 of this 
year—serves to illustrate the program. On 
that 1 day, in Maryland, 2,500 adult volun- 
teers and 15,000 Scouts and Explorers cleaned 
up 800 miles of the State highways, rivers, 
and coastline and spruced up 1,000 acres of 
parkland and collected more than 1,500 tons 
of litter and trash. And this is but a part of 
Project SOAR. The complete program is such 
a success that the BSA Executive Board has 
extended the program for at least 1 more 
year. 

OPERATION REACH 

Operation Reach is Scouting’s approach 
to another major problem area. Developed 
in a few special pilot projects last year, Op- 
eration Reach seeks to have an impact on 
drug abuse. The program is now being ex- 
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tended throughout Maryland and the rest 
of the Nation. 


MARYLAND SCOUTING FACTS 


The Free State is a member of Scouting’s 
Region 3. It has a total Scout population of 
almost 50,000. Included in this figure (as of 
the first of this year) are 2,600 young adults 
in 217 Explorer units, 21,000 Scouts in 800 
troops, and 25,000 Cub Scouts in 700 Cub 
packs. Some 18,000 adult volunteers work 
with these youths. Backing them up is a 
professional staff of 40 

But all is not statistics with Scouting in 
Maryland. For example, Scouts in and around 
the Hagerstown area received the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Green Seal Award 
for their continuing practice of conserva- 
tion principles. 

Last year the Honor Medal for lifesaving 
at the risk of one’s own life—Scouting’s 
highest medal—was given to Scouter Thomas 
Crum, of Millersville, who is associated with 
Troop 768 that is sponsored by the Baldwin 
Memorial Methodist Church. 

All in all, Scouting has been and continues 
to be of service to the State of Maryland; 
just as Maryland has been and continues 
to be of service to Scouting. 


— 


REMARKS BY Gov. DANIEL J. EVANS OF 
WASHINGTON 


In a recent Time magazine, I saw a New 
York City Boy Scout dressed in a beret, 
raising a clenched fist salute, and shouting 
that he was a member of the Black Stoners. 

Because this was not the Boy Scouting 
I remembered, I read the story closer and 
found how much the Boy Scouts of America 
is changing. When I earned my Eagle Award 
some years ago, I knew how much it signi- 
fied. But as a State governor, Scouting 
means something different now. It’s an or- 
ganized, contemporary, and universal pro- 
gram I can use to tackle problems like drug 
abuse, pollution, juvenile delinquency, and 
unemployment. And it’s a huge private or- 
ganization that is willing and ready to help 
every State. The Boy Scouts are the first 
and the largest youth organization to be 
chartered by Congress and as the Governors 
know, there is an annual Boy Scout report 
to all Governors as well as to the President 
of the United States. 

Do you realize that one in every four boys 
between the ages of 8 and 16 are currently 
in Scouting programs? That’s 444 million 
boys from third grade through high school. 
That's Boypower. And, by 1976 the BSA will 
realize its goal of deeply involving in Scout- 
ing a representative one-third of all Ameri- 
can boys. 

Although we might think that the Boy 
Scouts are not troubled with slums, drugs, 
and crime, they do have these problems as 
they try to give disadvantaged boys the 
same opportunities for character develop- 
ment, citizenship training, and mental and 
physical fitness. 

Although thousands of inner-city boys go 
to Scout camps each summer, the success 
of Scouting in the inner-city is not just 
hiking and camping. It’s learning to treat 
rat bites instead of snake bites, reading a 
street map instead of a trail map, and tying 
knots to hold balcony railings instead of 
tent poles. 

Camping is a tremendous opportunity for 
inner-city boys—many of whom have never 
been out of their neighborhood. And it’s 
an opportunity for us. Since there are nearly 
1,000 Scout camps in the Nation, they repre- 
sent a lot of outdoor experiences for boys— 
not just Scouts. Last year thousands of non- 
Scouts attended Boy Scout camps. 

Boy Scout camps with trained leaders are 
offering to help your government agencies 
with programs for inner-city and disadvan- 
taged boys. 

Do your housing authorities know how 
much difference Scouting makes in housing 
projects? It’s been proved that an active 
Scouting program dramatically lowers van- 
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dalism and juvenile crime. And by using 
indigenous leadership, it teaches boys and 
adults a sense of community spirit, pride, 
and direction. It’s a model of self-help that 
we can use. 

Presently, more than 60,000 Scouts in 
housing projects are sponsored by housing 
authorities, 

The drug abuse problem continues to grow 
throughout the Nation, Four pilot projects 
have given the Boy Scouts of America sample 
proof that it can make a contribution toward 
its solution. Consequently, its National Ex- 
ecutive Board has approved Operation Reach 
as a nationwide fight against the use of 
drugs. The program will begin early in 1972. 
Scout units in many cities now have drug 
education programs in cooperation with state 
and municipal agencies. 

Environmental pollution plagues all of us. 
But we've got a lot of support from the 6- 
million members of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca. This year they've launched a conservation 
Good Turn called Project SOAR, meaning 
“Save Our American Resources ” It is a mas- 
sive, unit-by-unit concern and action for air, 
water, and land pollution. 

As part of Project SOAR, all 6-million 
Scouts and leaders in every State had a mas- 
sive clean-up operation on June 5 called 
Scouting Keep America Beautiful Day. 

While reports from Scout councils through- 
out the Nation are incomplete, facts already 
reported show that more than 1 million 
Scouts, adults, and other participants 
cleaned 112,000 miles of roadway and stream- 
banks, and 240,000 acres of parks, recreation 
areas, and other public places. Trash col- 
lected totaled 558,000 tons and was hauled 
in 97,000 truckloads. 

The response was so enthusiastic that the 
Boy Scouts of America and the co-sponsor, 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc., have agreed 
to continue the program during 1972, and 
tentatively set Scouting KAB Day for Satur- 
day, April 29. 

Besides cleaning up our States, there are 
many other things Scouts can do for us, 
Hard-core unemployment is at the root of 
many of our problems like drugs, welfare, 
and crime. Scouting is tackling the problem 
in two main ways. One is by hiring and train- 
ing unemployed men to serve as indigenous 
Scout leaders for multiple Scout units. 

But the most effective, long-range solution 
to hard-core unemployment is to encourage 
job training and information for kids. 
Younger Scouts get this through earning 
merit badges which expose them to vocations 
and hobbies that many times turn into re- 
warding careers. 

High-school-age men and women can get 
specialized training in the new Exploring 
program by devoting their activities to learn- 
ing about auto mechanics—or some other 
area like medicine or science. 

Believe it or not, one of the most popular 
interests is enforcement. More than 2,000 
teens are members of law enforcement Ex- 
plorer posts sponsored by groups like the Los 
Angeles Police Department in Watts. Can 
you imagine the impact if every State police 
unit and police department used the Ex- 
ploring program to communicate with 
youth? 

These are only some of the problems and 
opportunities that Scouting is offering to 
help us solve. Scouting is a potent force in 
more than 25,000 cities and towns. It is 
highly effective and powerful resource that 
we as State officials can use. Let’s accept 
their offer to help and join the Boy Scouts 
of America in their belief that America’s 
Manpower DOES begin with BOYPOWER. 


PRISON ENVIRONMENT FOR 
WOMEN 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, continu- 
ing with the fourth article of a series 
of eight, Mr. Ben Bagdikian spent a 
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great deal of time doing research at Al- 
derson—a women’s reformatory in 
West Virginia—preparing this particular 
study. 

His explicit discoveries relating to 
women coping with a prison environ- 
ment are extremely revealing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1972] 
FEMALE HOMOSEXUALITY PREVALENT 
(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

So far as anyone knew, she had a conven- 
tional sex life on the outside. But shortly 
after she arrived at the Federal Reformatory 
for Women in Alderson, W. Va., she stopped 
telling people her name was Charlotte and 

said it was “Charlie.” 

Charlie soon discovered the mysterious 
ways some of the inmates get hold of men’s 
clothing—desert boots, dungarees, T-shirts, 
zipper jacket, visor cap. She began walking 
with a masculine swagger, talked tough, held 
a cigarette on the corner of her mouth, and 
shortly afterward established a relationship 
with another woman inmate whose manner 
was obedient and submissive while Charlie 
acted strong and protective. They were 
thought of by the other inmates and by the 
staff as husband and wife. 

One of the peculiarities of women’s pris- 
ons is widespread homosexuality. Estimates 
run to 80 and 90 per cent, far higher than 
for men’s prisons. 

But homosexuality is only one of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of female imprisonment. 

Women’s prisons are the step-sisters of cor- 
rections. The literature on them is sparse, 
statistics on the female prisoners even less 
reliable than on males. The massive nine- 
volume report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission in 1967 barely mentions women. 

The unkindest cut was from prisoner re- 
formers, whose publication, The Freeworld 
Times, listed prisons that experienced unrest 
after Attica but ignored the sympathy strike 
of 180 federal women prisoners in West Vir- 
ginia who were teargassed and 66 of whom 
were punitively transferred to other states. 

One reason for lack of attention is small 
numbers. Of 21,000 federal prisoners, 800 are 
women. Of the third of a million prisoners 
in state, county and local imprisonment on 
any one day, 5 per cent are adult women. 

But another reason is the peculiar status 
of women in criminal justice. In some 
offenses judges tend to be more forgiving of 
“the gentler sex.” But when a woman violates 
moralistic codes, she gets harsher treatment 
than men. 

Prostitution is a major cause of female 
imprisonment. For every prostitute there are 
dozens of male customers. The male par- 
ticipant is seldom arrested and when arrested 
seldom tried and when tried seldom im- 
prisoned. In 1968 in the District of Colum- 
bia, 112 men were prosecuted for patronage 
of prostitution; 800 women were prosecuted 
for soliciting. 

The impact of imprisonment on women 
appears to be profoundly different from that 
on men. Except in the most savage jails and 
state prisons, women inmates do not suffer 
the physical brutality and sense of im- 
minent threat typical of the average male 
prison. 

For one thing, women’s prisons usually 
look less grim. They tend to resemble low- 
budget junior colleges. The buildings are 
called “cottages” and they may or may not 
have bars on the windows. 

Women’s prisons vary in their discipline, 
but all are less regimented and formal than 
the average male prison. 
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DISRUPTION OF FAMILIES 


But the locked-up woman has special 
pains. The worst is separation from her 
children. At Alderson, 55 per cent of the 
inmates have dependents. When they were 
convicted, the law wiped out their rights as 
mothers and made the children subject to 
adoption. Once the children are placed in a 
foster home, the adoption agency may for- 
bid the mother to communicate thereafter 
with her children. 

Another special trauma is prison’s disrup- 
tion of the conventional role assigned fe- 
males in society—homemaker, helpmate to 
a male, repository for the gentle virtues in 
humankind. Women are usually brought up 
to behave as though they are tender, accept- 
ing and sensitive. All these are antithetical 
to prisons. 

Males are conventionally taught that they 
are supposed to be strong, tough, aggressive 
and able to endure privation. Prison rein- 
forces all of these. 

While homosexuality is common in men's 
prisons, it is more so in women’s. Most 
women are conditioned to feel less than 
complete beings unless they have a man. 
But it is socially acceptable to touch each 
other, hold hands, and kiss. Confidential 
relationships among women in normal so- 
ciety are more common than among men. 

A man without a particular woman is not 
considered deficient in outside society. There 
is glorification of the bachelor as supermale. 

So the woman entering the all-female 
society of prison has special problems of 
social and sexual identity. 

Jane Meyerding, 21, was imprisoned at 
Alderson. She says of her first week in 
prison: 

“In orientation, I was in a dorm with eight 
or nine people and we’d spend a couple of 
hours talking before we went to sleep. You 
could just hear people trying to find them- 
selves. Some who had never been exposed to 
homosexuality or to this kind of very compact 
social structure, they were throwing out 
ideas, just trying to decide who they were 
going to be while they were in there because 
they were so completely separated from any- 
thing they’d been before. 

“Maybe they had been a mother and this 
was their whole thing—being a mother. But 
now they don’t have their kids. So what are 
they?” 

The result is homosexuality as an almost 
standard phenomenon among & majority of 
female prisoners everywhere. Whether it is 
in West Virginia or in South Carolina or in 
California, there is a typical scene in the 
yard of a women’s reformatory: 

A “butch,” the male-like partner, dressed 
the same masculine style everywhere, hair 
bobbed as short as local regulations will 
permit, with her arm around the waist of the 
“femme,” the female partner who is dressed 
conventionally, hair usually long. 

The physical brutality and rape that can 
accompany male homosexuality in prison is 
usually absent in women’s prisons, partly be- 
cause of anatomy and partly because of the 
difference in socially acceptable closeness 
among women. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD HOMOSEXUALITY 


In some women’s prisons, staffs are ob- 
sessed with homosexuality and inmates are 
literally forbidden to touch each other. In 
such places, women seated in groups to watch 
television or movies must keep an empty 
seat between each person. This does not stop 
homosexual affairs which, like heterosexual 
affairs in the outside world, have a way of 
transcending barriers. But thoughts of homo- 
sexualism dominate such institutions. 

Virginia McLaughlin, warden at Alderson, 
speaks in a relaxed way about it. 

“One of the problems in a women’s prison 
is staff preoccupation with homosexualism. 
My own personal feelings are that what goes 
on between consenting adults is their own 
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business. We try to say that we're not mor- 
alistic about it.” 

Some inmates and former inmates of Alder- 
son dispute the total tolerance. “At Alder- 
son,” one former inmate said, “the staff will 
bust you if they catch you.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin isn’t sure that all the 
apparent homosexualism is consummated in 
physical relations. 

“Who knows how much real homosexual- 
ism goes on here? There’s a lot of role-play- 
ing. I suppose that 80 or 90 per cent of the 
residents here are in boy-girl play. Within 
our culture, if you ain’t got a man, you ain't 
got nothing. That model carries into this 
institution. So a lot of people dress and act 
in boy-girl ways. But a lot of it is just role- 
playing to fill out the public image we've 
said women are supposed to project.” 

She thinks that whatever happens sexually 
at Alderson is reversible. 

“If you come into this joint heterosexual, 
you leave here heterosexual. You may play 
games here and spend 20 years doing it, But 
darn few women who have developed a 
permanent pattern on the outside get turned 
around permanently in here.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin, the first married warden 
of Alderson—she married the local football 
coach—presides over the most famous of 
women’s prisons, the only federal one 
specifically designed for females and one ob- 
viously more relaxed than the mass of state 
and county institutions. 

Like most prisons, Alderson is 100 miles 
from nowhere. There is no public trans- 
portation. The train doesn't stop there any 
more, only at the Greenbrier resort hotel 20 
miles away. 

It is an unlikely-looking prison, The setting 
in the foothills of the Appalachians is among 
forested hills and fast-moving creeks. The 
security is less than that in some fashion- 
able girls’ schools, the low chain link fence 
no challenge to a moderately athletic woman. 
It has 17 residential buildings in red-brick, 
vaguely Georgian colonial style, actually 
called “dormitories,” arranged in quadrangles 
around tree-filled malls actually called 
campuses. 

Mrs. McLaughlin is a shrewd, sharp-eyed, 
sophisticated woman whose office is decorated 
in abstract non-inmate art and whose non- 
government-issue coffee table has a shingling 
of highbrow magazines—The American 
Scholar, Intellectual Digest, Trans-Action, 
New Yorker... 

Prisoners are called “residents”; they can 
dress almost as they wish and pay a lot of 
attention to the latest fashions. The food is 
good as institutional feeding goes, rooms are 
decorated individually and there are few 
matrons visible to the visiting eye. Two honor 
cottages are self-governing and have no staff 
in them at all (and are unkindly called 
“snitch houses” by other inmates; in prison 
an informer is known as a “snitch.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin knows she has the peren- 
nial problem of modern prisons: white rural 
staff, hired from the sourrounding area, in 
total control of the lives of prisoners who 
are mostly from big cities and mostly blacks. 

She has a staff of 261 overseeing 530 in- 
mates. Eleven per cent of the staff is black, 
compared to 54 per cent of the inmates. 

“It’s very important to have blacks on the 
staff, important for the role they play. The 
black residents need to see blacks who have 
made it and are ‘square.’ 

“There’s an immediate communications 
gap. There’s the gap between the very 
young, inner-city residents and the older, 
white, middle-class oriented staff. But even 
between black staff and black residents there 
can be a gap nobody likes to talk about, a 
class gap.” 

One afternoon recently, she had her final 
interview with a young, fashionably dressed 
black woman who was about to join the staff. 
The woman nodded as she left, “Thank you, 
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ma’am.” Mrs. McLaughlin smiled innocently 
and replied, “Why don’t we drop that 
“Thank you ma'am’ is lower-class white, you 
know.” 

Mrs. McLaughlin is sure that women pris- 
oners are changing in attitude. 

“Our drug problems’s not so different. I 
looked at some board meeting minutes from 
1950 and they had 40 per cent addiction then. 
But we are seeing more young offenders and 
a small but growing number of women who 
are active parties in regular crime. They don’t 
just drive the getaway car or hide the money 
any more. They're pointing the guns. 

“And we have militancy. They have a just 
concern with their rights. That’s the way it 
is. Blacks have taken all they are going to 
take, being kicked around. Everyone has a 
right to say how they’re feeling. Inside or 
out, we have to be concerned with individual 
rights. I don’t care whether a person is in 
prison or out, they have fundamental rights.” 


WHO THE INMATES ARE 


Mrs. McLaughlin is asked about the un- 
prisonlike “dormitories” and “campuses.” 
She enjoys smashing the stereotype of the 
hardhat warden issuing public relations 
mush. 

“I don’t care if this was the Greenbrier 
Hotel, it isn’t fun. This is a prison with 500 
miserable people forced to be together. It 
can’t be good, they can’t go home, they can’t 
relieve the pressures by going out to the 
street to a show.” 

She is not euphoric about the power of 
an authoritarian figure bringing inner 
change. “These aren’t ‘girls,’ the way they 
used to be called around here, and I'm not 
their mother.” 

But many of the inmates are, in fact, girls. 
Seventy per cent of the residents are 30 years 
or younger and a few are 15 and 16. They 
come from 40 different states and about 30 of 
them from foreign countries, convicted of 
crimes in the United States, usually smug- 
gling dope. Thirty per cent have a history of 
prostitution. 

“How are you going to teach a woman a 
trade that will earn her $1.25 on the outside 
when she’s been in the habit of making 
$500 a night?” 

If the women work in the prison indus- 
tries they make from 19 to 47 cents an hour. 

Forty-two per cent have a history of nar- 
cotics use, Only nine per cent have ever had 
& significant alcohol problem. 

Like all prisoners, women inmates do not 
lack intelligence but have lacked sufficient 
schooling and what schooling they received 
obviously was deficient. About 60 per cent 
have average IQs or higher. About half of 
them went no higher than 9th grade but they 
test out at a median of sixth grade level. 

They are serving federal sentences for 
postal violations such as mail fraud, 22 per 
cent; narcotics, 20 per cent; forgery, 18 per 
cent; involvement with stolen goods in in- 
terstate transportation, 12 per cent. 

There have always been about 30 robbers 
and about 30 in for conspiracies of various 
kinds with only a few murderers and kidnap- 

rs. 

Federal offenses are different from state. In 
one state prison for women, half were in for 
killing their husbands or boy friends and 
most of the rest for prostitution. 

Like male prisoners, 90 per cent at Alder- 
son have histories of prior arrests, with 
criminal arrests starting as young as age 7. 
Half of them earned less than $3000 a year 
before their imprisonment, but only 26 per 
cent had ever been on welfare. 

The statistics support the bias of the 
criminal justice system and of the outside 
society. Mrs. McLaughlin tells interviewers, 
“If you're poor, if you're black, if you're 
twenty-six and you're a woman, the dice are 
loaded against you.” 

She likes to tell that to the residents and 
then add: 
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“But prisoners have responsibilities. I’m 
sorry if your mother didn’t love you and 
I’m sorry if you have no money, but you’ve 
got to face the future.” 


“AN EMOTIONAL BINGE” 


For all its bucolic grace, tolerant atmos- 
phere and the warden’s anticipation of tradi- 
tional complaints, Alderson has had its trou- 
bles. It has its “hole,” the segregation cells 
in which women are punished by being 
locked in a bare tiled cell with no transpar- 
ent windows, a toilet, and a cot. There are 
tensions and bitterness. 

In September, residents of Alderson held a 
memorial for the prisoners in Attica, It 
evolved into a strike for reforms at Alderson, 
with 130 residents occupying the prison’s 
garment factory building for four days. Mrs. 
McLaughlin sent in food and blankets for 
the strikers and received their list of 42 
demands. 

Like most prisoner demands, these would 
be agreed to by many prison administrators 
if they were free to do so: reasons to be given 
for denial of paroles; more halfway houses; 
work release programs for qualified inmates; 
more caseworkers on the staff; more psy- 
chological counseling; more vocational train- 
ing; better education within the institution; 
published standards for changing inmates’ 
level of restraint; unlimited mail; disinfec- 
tant for all cottages; reasons given for severe 
disciplines, and so on. 

But at some point, Mrs. McLaughlin de- 
cided the strike had gone on long enough. 
She called in help from other federal prisons, 
Male guards went through the campus, used 
tear gas, rounded up a predetermined list of 
inmates thought to be ringleaders, put them 
into a waiting bus (by mistake including one 
staff member), and transferred the women to 
maximum security institutions in Ashland, 
Ky., and Seagoville, Tex. 

Mrs. McLaughlin refers to the strike as “an 
emotional binge” and the result of “two or 
three very troubled people; our psychiatrist 
says that we have about 50 people who are 
in and out of psychosis all the time.” But the 
demands were consistent with what most 
correctional administrators are themselves 
asking for, at least when outside their own 
institution. 

Nevertheless, Alderson is a far more hu- 
mane institution than the average state and 
county prison for women. Elsewhere there 
are female prisoners subjected to terror and 
degradation and the same kinds of psy- 
chological pressures that afflict male prisons. 

Tom Murton was a warden in Arkansas 
who unearthed murdered inmates and tried 
to reform the institutionalized savagery be- 
fore he was fired by Gov. Winthrop Rockefel- 
ler, Because prisons are typically closed in- 
stitutions protected by secrecy, their worst 
characteristics usually come out only with 
a riot or after an administrator has been 
fired. 

A warden who preceded him at Cummins 
prison farm, Murton says, had an electric 
buzzer installed next to his bed In the war- 
den’s residence on the grounds of Arkansas 
State Penitentiary. When he pushed the but- 
ton, the staff would select a woman inmate 
to go to the house to perform sex acts on the 
warden. 

Black women were forced to “clip” grass 
on the prison grounds with their bare fin- 
gers, and for meals were permitted to eat only 
whatever white women prisoners left behind 
them. Women prisoners were beaten with 
leather straps. 

When prisoners under sentence to the state 
prison were transported from the local county 
jail, all the prisoners—men and women— 
were put in the same covered van and it was 
usual that the women began their prison 
term by being gang raped in the van. 

Lawsuits claim brutality to women in some 
prisons that match those in some men’s in- 
stitutions. In Louisiana, seven women pris- 
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oners brought suit recently in a federal court 
claiming that at the state prison the seven 
women were punished by being beaten, 
stripped to their underwear, three of them 
handcuffed together in one cell, four of them 
handcuffed together in another cell, and 
gassed repeatedly with a spray that burned 
their eyes and made it difficult for them to 
breathe, and that this went on for four days. 

Last October in Miami, a civic committee 
of business and professional women protested 
“inhuman living conditions” for female pris- 
oners in Dade County Jail. 

The committee said women, often in- 
carcerated for months, had total recreation 
facilities consisting of one incomplete deck 
of cards. It said 18 women lived in one large 
cell, rain leaked through windows soaking 
beds, very young girls in jail for their first 
time were left alone with experienced older 
prisoners and no exercise was permitted for 
weeks at a time. 

In Michigan, Carole Morgan, a teacher for 
two years for women prisoners in the Detroit 
House of Corrections, said that an 18-year- 
old girl prisoner, finishing her term on a 
drug charge, once came to her hysterical be- 
cause shortly before she was scheduled for 
release she was visited by a detective from 
the city narcotics squad who told her that if 
she did not become an undercover agent for 
them they would make sure that she served 
more time in jail. 


LISTENING TO THE INMATES 


Jane Meyerding, 21, was held in Monroe 
County Jail, N.Y., while being tried on 
charges arising from raids on Selective Sery- 
ice and FBI offices in Rochester. She said she 
and other women were stripped and searched 
before and after each court appearance, a 
process in which they did not resist but did 
not cooperate. 

“When we were convicted and brought back 
to the jail they had a real field day ... 
There was a man there when we were 
searched . . . The men brought us up the 
stairs and when it was my turn he put the 
handcuffs on me and dragged me over to 
where they wanted to strip-search me. He 
didn’t take too much part in the actual strip- 
ping because I was just being passive... 
During the trial I wrote the judge a letter 
and he told the marshals to come over and 
stop the strip searches. But after the con- 
viction they started all over again.” 

Compared to the institutionalized cruelty 
and neglect typical of many women’s prisons, 
the residents of Alderson are fortunate and 
the experienced ones (40 per cent have been 
in prison before) know it. But even there 
they suffer destructive anxieties and psycho- 
logical pressures, 

For about an hour, the Resident Council, 
two women elected from each dormitory, 
discussed their anxieties. About 28 gathered 
around a long, polished table near the war- 
den’s office. Some of the women were stylish- 
ly overdressed, the others casual and cool. 
The accents ranged from Deep South black 
to university British. To the casual eye, it 
could have been the board meeting of an in- 
tegrated middle-class PTA. 

Some of the bitter complaints would re- 
quire relocation of Alderson, For example, 
the separation of women from children be- 
cause of Alderson’s remoteness and lack of 
public transportation. Of twenty-eight wom- 
en, 22 raised their hands when asked how 
many had minor children. When asked how 
many had not seen their children since their 
imprisonment, the same number of hands 
went up. 

But the most bitter and impassioned com- 
plaint would take no revolution: quick re- 
sponse on parole applications, together with 
a detailed reason for denial of parole. At stake 
are years of a woman’s life, but present pro- 
cedure is casual. 

A parole examiner visits the institution 
and interviews the prisoner in sessions that 
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inmates say range from three to five minutes, 
with a few 10 or 15 minutes. Then there is 
silence for up to four months. If the parole 
is denied, there is no reason given except, 
possibly, “lack of progress.” 

Nothing causes more frustration in prison 
than the mysterious and indefinite working 
of parole boards. 

As one young woman, interviewed at ran- 
dom in her dormitory, said, “I got five. I know 
I did wrong. I’m doing good time. I take 
courses. I have a good record here. My mother 
is taking care of my kids. I get no answer 
from the parole board except not enough 
progress. 

“I ask what that means and nobody can 
tell me. Why keep trying? I mean, if you want 
to drive someone crazy, then put them in an 
institution and never let them know when 
they're getting out.” 

In that respect, men and women in prison 
have a common experience. 


THE VANISHING ARMADA 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
graceful skipjack, fabled in folklore of 
the Chesapeake Bay and around the 
groaning oyster board, is sailing into his- 
tory. Years ago there were thousands, 
scattered across the winter seascape like 
a silent armada, hauling in tons of shell 
creatures from the frigid waters of the 
bay every day. Now there are more ef- 
ficient ways of dredging. Motors are 
more powerful than wind-driven sails. 
Apprentice watermen cannot be found. 
The craftsmen that kept the boats 
afloat—sailmakers, marine carpenters, 
and others—are abandoning their crafts. 

Today there are less than three dozen 
working skipjacks. In a few years there 
will not be any. The 20th century will 
have won, and the loser, for better and 
worse, will have been a way of life on 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Potomac, the Sunday magazine of the 
Washington Post recently took note of 
this with an article on the effort to in- 
clude the skipjack and a collection of 
classic oyster recipes in the Maryland 
presentation at next summer’s Smith- 
sonian Institution Folklife Festival. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
include these articles in the Recorp, and 
also I want to pay tribute to the artistic 
photograph by Bob Burchette, of the 
Post, which accompanied the article. Mr. 
Burchette captured the mood of his sub- 
ject magnificently in a picture of three 
skipjacks in the midst of early morning 
Chesapeake Bay. The sun has just struck 
the sails of one of the boats, and is being 
reflected back in golden glory. Two other 
boats are working, shrouded in mist and 
semidarkness, in the background dis- 
tance. A truly brilliant photograph 
illustrated this feature and these boats 
which are unique to Chesapeake Bay; I 
only regret it is not possible to reproduce 
the potograph as well, in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SKIPJACKS: ANACHRONISMS WITH SAILS 

(By Richard Cohen) 

TILGHMAN ISLAND, Mp.—The man from the 
Smithsonian Institution asked his questions 
in a conversational way. His manner was 
breezy, sensitive to the fact that his subjects 
were trying to make a living like anyone 


else and if what they did was exotic and 
worth exhibiting at the annual Folklife 
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Festival on the Mall, well, that was his per- 
ception of it, not theirs. 

But, surprisingly, it is their perception of 
it, too. They know they are some sort of 
human buffalo herd, saved from extinction 
only because the State of Maryland values 
its antiques. Laws have been passed, regula- 
tions promulgated and a statutory reserva- 
tion has been established to postpone the 
inevitable day when the last skipjack cap- 
tain is lowered into an Eastern Shore grave 
and the last working skipjack is a rotting 
hull up in the mud of a Chesapeake Bay 
estuary. 

“Yes, indeed,” Captain Clyde Webster said. 
That's the way it will be. When he took to 
the water 50 years ago from Deal Island, 
thousands of skipjacks were working the bay 
for oysters, His grandfather followed the 
water. His father followed the water. His 
only son pumps gas. 

He will be the last, he said. And it’s all 
right with him. The hours are long. The 
wind is biting and capricious. The crews... 
well that’s another story. Some are drunk 
and some are “colored” and some are both, 
The families with the short, blunt English 
names like Byrd, Muir, Daniel, Donalds, 
Selby and Webster are largely out of it al- 
ready, with the young seeking work that is 
steady, that pays a pension, and offers in- 
surance coverage, vacations, overtime, hours 
to spend with loved ones. 

Things have changed. A machine can take 
up more oysters than a man, A boat under 
power does not need the wind. So from thou- 
sands, there are now only 33 skipjacks left 
but they stay at it, their captains knowing, 
Webster says, that they have somehow be- 
come romantic figures, sitting bulls, wierd 
old ladies holding out against the freeways, 
men making a living the way no one does 
it anymore. Under sail. 

Ralph Rinzler, the bearded director of the 
Smithsonian’s Folklife Festival gunned the 
General Services Administration car down 
Route 50, heading for Tilghman Island. With 
the help of Ben Evans, a native of Deal 
Island who had abandoned a life on the water 
for work as a school bus inspector with the 
State, Rinzler hoped to convince maybe five 
skipjack captains to sail their boats down 
the Bay and up the Potomac for the annual 
Folklife festival this summer. 

Rinzler has been doing this sort of work 
for the Smithsonian for six years now. Be- 
fore that, he was director of the Newport 
Folk Festival and he knows that if you ap- 
proach a man and ask him what crafts he 
practices and what songs he sings he will 
tell you that he knows no crafts and the 
songs that he sings are his own business, So 
Rinzler is a careful, professional talent scout 
and before the winter has thawed he and 
his staff will have combed Maryland from the 
mountans of Garrett County in the West to 
the coves of the Eastern Shore looking for 
the true, the authentic, the rare and the in- 
teresting. He will bring them all together 
on the Mall over the July 4th weekend and 
do for Maryland this year what he did for 
Ohio last year and in the process prove that 
the melting pot myth is just that, a myth. 

Nowhere is this truer than with the skip- 
jacks, a bit of American ingenuity designed 
in the last half of the 19th century to sail 
the shallow Chesapeake Bay dredging for 
oysters in the winter and crabbing in the 
summer. Averaging 40 feet or more, the skip- 
jacks were built to last and most of those 
still working the bay were built around the 
turn of the century. The Susy Mae, Cap- 
tain Webster's 46-foot boat, was built in 
1901, four years before he was born in 
Wenona, a small town at the tip of Deal 
Island. 

But now Rinzler was desperate. He was 
late for his appointment with Ben Evans who 
had arranged for Rinzler to go out on a 
boat. It was one and a half hours until 
sunrise, Rinzler was late for the boat and the 
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all-important element of trust would dissolve 
because a man at the motel had forgotten the 
wake-up call, 

But Evans was still on the dock and had 
managed to find a boat willing to wait and 
accept company. With Captain Webster at 
the heim, the Susy Mae headed up the Bay 
toward Poplar Island, one of the most lu- 
crative oysters bars anyone could remem- 
ber. The bar, Evans declared, would be closed 
by the State at the end of the day to 
avoid depletion of the oyster stock. 

Dredging for oysters, for all its romance, 
is basically a matter of math. A skipjack 
is allowed 150 bushels a day. Any more 
than that, and the state moves in and fines 
the captain. Each bushel is worth about $4. 
Thus, on a day when a skipjack can dredge 
up its limit, the boat can make $600. Out 
of each dollar, the crew gets 12 cents a man, 
the ship itself gets 22 cents and the cap- 
tain gets about another 20 cents. If the 
boat makes its limit for five days, a crew 
member who gets a full share can make 
about $350. Such weeks are rare. 

There is, first of all, the blunt fact that not 
all oyster bars are productive. Then there 
is the wind. Without it, a skipjack cannot 
dredge. It will not have the momentum to 
pull its iron and cotton dredge along the 
bottom and snare oysters. And then, the oy- 
ster season, Noy. 1 to March 15, is a period 
of ice and snow, a time when the skipjacks 
may be forced often to stay in port. 

But mostly, it is a matter of wind. With 
it, a skipjack can make the limit and quit 
for the day at 10 a.m. Without it, the hopes 
of making a day’s pay vanish. To make sure 
that the skipjacks get a minimum haul, the 
state allows them to use power two days a 
week. On those days, if the bar is kind and 
there is no ice, the boat will make its limit. 

But most oystering nowadays is done from 
what are called patent tongers, They are two- 
man boats with a limit of 25 bushels a man. 
Run by power, the tongs dip into the bay and 
return to the boat filled with oysters. The 
tongs take in less per haul than a dredge 
but they are insistent and dependable, rely- 
ing on gasoline and not wind for their power. 
It is ugly to see, conventional as an oil rig, 
but lucrative. On the December day the Susy 
Mae hosted Rinziler, it took in about 40 bush- 
els, while the patent tongers made their 
limit. There was no wind that day. 

Captain Webster knows the math, knows 
how much it costs to maintain a boat built 
in 1901 and concludes, “When you work it 
out, you ain't got much. People think you get 
rich with a boat. But you don't. 

“T'll tell you something about water. Some 
days you get 150 bushels, some days you get 
nothing. I'll tell you something about water, 
boy, there’s no money here.” 

By now, Webster had only one dredge in 
the water. His sails were up, his dredge was 
down and the boat went nowhere. The Bay, 
however, was humming with the noise of 
patent tongers, their motors working the 
tongs that would bring them their limit, 
Webster yelled, “Whoa,” the dredge was 
winched up and the crew set to work cull- 
ing the undersized oysters from the market- 
able ones. 

Then the wind quit entirely and the skip- 
jack fleet just sat on the water and Captain 
Webster, no disappointment on his face, set 
to work swabbing the deck and then swab- 
bing it some more. The rest of the crew— 
four deckhands and a cook—took turns shav- 
ing out of a bowl and helping themselves to 
a pot of fried eggs. Ringler began to probe. 

“Is there a place you go at night?” he asked. 

“Sure, we sometimes go down to the store. 
But now the store is closed. When I was a boy 
I used to go girling a bit. Used to go to Prin- 
cess Ann or take the steamer to Baltimore. 
You'd get a night’s sleep and get to Balti- 
more.” 

Webster's answers are to the point. He vol- 
unteers nothing, but will answer éverything. 
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He would prefer, it is clear, to talk to Evans 
about things back home in Wenona where 
they both come from. Webster will drive back 
there Friday night and stay for the weekend. 
The rest of the week, he and the crew will 
sleep on the boat, wherever the boat may be. 

He turned to Evans and talked to him about 
& neighbor who had shot a deer only to have 
the animal collapse at his feet and die staring 
his killer in the eye. “He sold his gun,” Web- 
ster said. “I swear he sold his gun. He won't 
shoot a deer or a bird no more.” 

Down below in the cabin, Paul Donalds had 
taken advantage of the calm to shave. A 
portly man in his 50s, Donalds was raised and 
has lived his life on the Eastern Shore. Re- 
cently, his son was injured in a motor vehicle 
accident while returning to Ft. Belvoir and 
Donalds came to visit him in Washington. It 
was the first time he had seen Washington 
and he said, frankly, that he was not inclined 
to return. 

By 10 a.m., Webster had cut the motor on 
the engine that takes up the dredge. He had 
taken in 11 bushels of oysters, $44 for four 
hours of work. His sail, bought two years ago, 
cost $700. He spent $3,000 on the boat over 
the Summer. He had to feed his crew and pay 
the fines if the Marine Police caught him 
keeping undersized oysters or exceeding his 
limit. And they caught him once this year. 
Fined him $50. 

Meanwhile, Rinzler worked at his craft. 
Who makes the dredges? A blacksmith. Who 
makes the trail boards? A little man on the 
Western Shore with one eye. Why are the 
dredges made partly out of cotton? Nobody 
knows. Who makes the main mast? A fellow 
near Salisbury. Who makes Skipjacks? No- 
body. 

Any nobody will. So they talk about the 
man who came from California to buy one for 
a pleasure boat and they talk about the fleets 
that once prevailed on the Chesapeake Bay 
and they talk about the man on Deal Is- 
land—was his name Harold Selby?—who once 
owned a fleet of 99, but they don’t talk much 
of the 22, off Poplar Island that day, sitting 
on a Comstock Lode of an oyster bar, who 
couldn’t make enough money to pay the cook 
because the wind died. 

They sat out there in the cold and the fog, 
graceful and sleek, poking their masts into 
the low clouds and playing games with the 
light. Their crews slept or shaved or worked 
at working. 

In the end, Rinzler netted three skipjacks 
for the festival. They will be at the Festival 
in July, the buffaloes of Chesapeake Bay. All 
cleaned and painted, they will look as pretty 
as they do right before the annual Labor Day 
races on the Bav. But next season, there will 
be fewer skipjacks than there were the season 
before, and someday there will be none. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Captain Webster, and 
he permitted no regrets. 


OYSTERS—IN SEASON AND BEAUTIFUL FIVE 
DIFFERENT WAYS 
(By Wendy Cortesi) 

Since the advent of civilized man, and 
probably well before, oysters have been 
known both as a valuable food source and 
as a great delicacy. Early settlers in America 
were fortunate to find the oyster (which is 
rich in protein, certain vitamins and trace 
elements) a staple part of the Indian diet 
and available in great abundance. Although 
gourmands have been consuming oysters for 
centuries, sometimes in legendary propor- 
tions, the world has yet to make up its mind 
whether they should be fat or thin, large 
or small. (The Walrus and the Carpenter, in 
Alice in Wonderland, avoided the whole 
question and ate both with equal relish.) 

The season for oysters taken from natural 
beds run roughly from September to April in 
the Chesapeake Bay area. 

During the season, oysters can be bought in 
& variety of ways ranging from nesting neatly 
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in the half shell on cracked ice, from Can- 
nons Seafood in Georgetown at $2.50 per 
dozen, to muddy, unopened ones at the 
Washington waterfront and in other Chesa- 
peake Bay towns for about $1 per dozen. 
(The Washington waterfront is open on 
Sundays.) They can be bought shucked or 
unopened at most fish markets, which also 
sell oyster knives, cocktail sauces, oyster 
crackers, etc. Oysters can be bought in large 
quantities from wholesalers at better prices. 
It is possible to keep them as long as a 
month, using as needed, if they are bought 
muddy and unwashed and kept constantly 
cold and damp. During a normal winter this 
can be done in an unheated attic or base- 
ment. They don’t need to be fed. However, 
this can be risky, and if the weather turns 
warm, have an oyster party immediately. 


TO OPEN 


Scrub well with a brush and cold water. 
Chesapeake Bay oysters are often muddy. 

Put the oyster on a sturdy table on news- 
papers, as they are quite messy, flat side up, 
holding it with the left hand. (Experts don’t 
seem to need to put it on a table.) A glove 
helps in case the knife slips, although the 
blade is thin and rounded rather than sharp 
and pointed. With the right hand (reverse if 
left-handed) insert the oyster knife at the 
narrow end between the two shells, wiggling 
and pushing hard at the same time. When 
the ligament has been cut, the oyster makes 
a dull popping noise and the shell loosens. 
Then run the knife along the inside of the 
fiat shell to sever the muscle which holds the 
shells closed. It is impossible to pry the 
shells apart at the edges without breaking it 
if this muscle is not cut. Remove the top 
shell and cut the other muscle in the same 
manner, freeing the oyster. Opening oysters 
is hard work. Practice helps but there may 
still be a few which are absolutely impos- 
sible to open even if you are doing it right. 
Discard any oysters that are open or, after 
opening, appear dry, discolored, or peculiar 
smelling. 

Oysters-on-the-half-shell_—_A delicacy the 
world over. 

Traditionally served on cracked ice with 
cocktail sauce, horseradish, lemon, and oyster 
crackers. Use small oyster forks or toothpicks 
and allow at least 6 per person. 

Or try them with: 

Sauce mignonette—a French variation. 
Combine finely chopped shallots, red wine 
vinegar, freshly ground black pepper, and salt 
to taste. (Allow 5-6 large shallots per cup 
of vinegar.) Let it sit for at least a half hour 
before serving in a small bowl—a little sauce 
to be spooned onto each raw oyster. 

Fried oysters—A Chesapeake Bay Spe- 
cialty. Drain large, shucked, oysters on paper 
towels; dip in beaten egg and then in cracker 
meal. Pat firmly to seal. (If using small 
oysters put two together, one on top of the 
other, the fat head to thin tail, before coat- 
ing with cracker meal.) Fry in deep fat un- 
til Ughtly browned. Drain on paper towels 
and serve. 

Oyster stew.—The classic soup made with 
oysters. To serve 6-8. 

1 quart shucked oysters—size according to 
preference. 

1 pint light cream 

1 pint milk (You can also use all milk or all 
cream.) 

2 tbsp. butter 

salt and pepper to taste 

Drain oysters in a colander, reserving the 
oyster liquor. 

In separate saucepans, bring the oyster 
liquor to a boil, heat together the milk and 
cream but do not boil, cook the oysters briefly 
in the butter and a couple of tablespoons of 
the liquor until the edges start to curl. 

Combine all ingredients, add salt and pep- 
per and serve piping hot with oyster crackers. 

Oysters Rockefeller—Probably the most 
famous and exotic way of preparing cooked 
oyster. 
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This dish supposedly originated in 1899 at 
Antoine’s Restaurant in New Orleans and was 
so named because of its richness. There are 
numerous versions, all slightly different, but 
all presumably trying to come as close as 
possible to the original. It requires quite a lot 
of time to prepare but is not difficult. 

To serve 8—as a first course. 


4 dozen raw oysters on the half shell (the 
deep half) 

2 cups finely minced fresh, raw spinach 
(about 5 oz., with the stems removed) 

24 cup finely minced green onions—including 
green part (about 8) 

1 cup finely minced fresh parsley—bottom 
third of stems removed (about 4 bunch) 

1 cup finely minced fresh celery stalks 

12 lb. butter, chopped, not melted 

juice of 1 large lemon 

3 tbsp. Worchesiershire Sauce 

3 tbsp. Pernod of Absinthe—an essential in- 
gredient 

salt and cayenne pepper to taste 

8 round pie pans 

rock salt—same as used to melt ice on side- 
walks 


First, mince all vegetables and combine in 
a large bowl. 

Add the butter and chop further with two 
knives to distribute evenly. Add lemon juice, 
Worchestershire Sauce, Pernod, salt and pep- 
per and mix with a fork. 

Preheat boller—to 400 degrees if it can be 
regulated. 

Put a layer of rock salt in each pie pan 
and arrange 6 oysters on the half shell in 
each. (The salt keeps the oyster shells from 
tipping.) On top of each oyster put about a 
teaspoon (more if the oysters are large) of 
the vegetable mixture. 

Broil about 5 minutes or until topping 
begins to brown. 

Serve immediately in the pans, one pan of 
oysters for each person. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VOTE 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, on 
Friday, January 21, I was necessarily 
absent and was not positioned during 
the vote on Senator RANDOLPH’s un- 
printed amendment to S. 2515. If present 
and voting, I would have voted “yea.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Under the previous order, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 2515) to further promote equal 


employment opportunities for American 
workers. 


AMENDMENT NO. 858 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 858) of the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on the pending amendment (No. 858) 
begin running at 2 p.m. today, and that 
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the vote on that amendment occur at 3 
p.m., with the same provisions in effect 
with respect to all other particulars as 
previously agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 1:55 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 1:55 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 
12:42 p.m. the Senate took a recess until 
1:55 p.m.; whereupon, the Senate re- 
assembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. ALLEN). 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 

QUORUM CALLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock). 
ordered. 

Time is under control. 
time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
be charged equally against both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baker). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Brock). Without objection, 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, several 
years ago I stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the constant agitation about 
racial matters was impairing our national 
sanity. If we needed any proof of the 
accuracy of that statement, such proof 
is furnished abundantly in the pending 
bill. Here there is a proposal to give to 
five bureaucrats, who are elected by no- 
body to do anything and who are respon- 
sible to nobody on the face of the earth, 
powers greater than those that the courts 
and the laws of the United States impose 
on the office of President. 

Under the pending bill, these five men 
would have virtually autocratic powers to 
do virtually anything in the employment 
field. I say virtually autocratic powers be- 
cause this bill is very skillfully drawn to 
make it impossible as nearly as human 
language will permit for the courts to 
reverse any decision made by these five 
men. 

There is an old adage which expresses 
the most fundamental truth on the sub- 
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Without objection, it is sod 


Who yields 


(Mr. 
it is so 
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ject of juris prudence, and that is that 
out of the facts, all law arises. 

Mr. President, if I have the power to 
write the verdict in a case, I do not care 
who writes the judgment, because the 
judgment has to follow the verdict. 

My distinguished friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey, said, while quoting a 
man who knew better, Professor Wig- 
more, that the rule requiring a prepon- 
derance of evidence in a civil case is a 
vague rule. 

With all due respect to Dean Wig- 
more’s spirits, I would say that is an 
absurdity. Every day between the time 
we awake until the time we seek repose 
in slumber, we make many decisions on 
the basis of the preponderance of the 
evidence available to us. We certainly do 
not make our decisions on the basis of 
less than the preponderance of the evi- 
dence. We weigh all of the evidence, and 
then the evidence which weighs most 
heavily in our minds and has more con- 
vincing force is the evidence we follow. 

Some years ago we started setting up 
administrative agencies with judicial or 
quasi-judicial powers. And these execu- 
tive agencies were very loathe to have 
their opinions and ruling tested in the 
courts. When they first started passing 
laws to allow them to be reviewed in the 
courts, these executive agencies were 
able to persuade the Congress of the 
United States to adopt what is known as 
the substantial evidence rule. The sub- 
stantial evidence rule is embodied in the 
pending bill. 

What is the substantial evidence rule? 
Substantial evidence is any evidence 
more than a scintilla. And it has been 
defined in the courts many times to be 
less than the preponderance of the evi- 
dence. The preponderance of the evi- 
dence is the evidence which shows that 
an allegation is probably true or prob- 
ably false. 

Yet, when I offered an amendment 
before the Senate of the United States to 
the pending bill to provide that the 
courts should be free of the findings of 
facts made by a crusading board when 
the evidence showed that those findings 
of fact were probably untrue, the Senate 
rejected the amendment. The amend- 
ment provided that the courts would not 
be bound by the findings of fact unless 
those findings of fact were supported by 
the preponderance of the evidence. That 
meant in simple English, that the court 
would not be compelled to abdicate the 
exercise of its mental faculties and to do 
such violence to justice as to be bound 
by the findings of fact based upon the 
evidence which showed that the findings 
of fact were probably not true. 

I have said here and I reiterate that 
those who back the pending bill wish to 
make it virtually impossible for a court 
to reverse the findings of the commis- 
sion. The crucial thing that is involved 
here is that no man should be hailed be- 
fore a court by a commission or be com- 
pelled to go to court to escape a judg- 
ment of the commission if that man, 
that employer, has fully complied with 
the law and has not practiced discrimi- 
nation in any respect. 

Yet, under the pending bill, the Com- 
mission can hail that man into court or 
compel him to go to court. And that man 
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is denied the opportunity to disprove the 
very thing for which he has been unjustly 
hailed into court or unjustly compelled 
to go to court. 

Why do I say that? I say that because 
the pending bill provides that before the 
Commission can do anything of an af- 
firmative nature outside of investigating, 
it must attempt conciliation and must 
attempt to persuade the employer whom 
they charge with discriminating to take 
a course of action which does not dis- 
criminate. That is a condition precedent 
to the right of the Commission to take 
any action at all or to make any findings 
of fact or to make any recommendations 
or to render a judgment which impels an 
employer to seek relief in this kangaroo 
proceeding which makes a mockery of 
justice; and yet this bill provides that 
although a man has not discriminated 
and although the Commission is trying 
to make him do more than the law re- 
quires, he is denied the right to prove 
that in the court, and he is denied the 
right to show that the condition prece- 
dent to any action on the part of the 
Commission has taken place. 

This provision is found on page 38 
starting with line 7: 

If the Commission determines after at- 
tempting to secure voluntary compliance un- 
der subsection (b) that it is unable to secure 
from the respondent a conciliation agreement 
acceptable to the Commission, which deter- 
mination shall not be reviewable in any 
court,— 


Now, mind you, Mr. President, it does 
not say if they shall fail to get an agree- 
ment complying with the law, but an 
agreement which is satisfactory to the 
whims and caprices of the Commission. 
Then, it states: 

Which determination shall not be review- 
able in any court. 


This is just another one of the things 
to show that this bill is not so much 
concerned with obtaining justice, but 
with imposing the notions of the EEOC 
as to what policy is desirable upon a 
people who have not violated the law. If 
it had been done for any other purpose 
it would have said: 

If the Commission determines that it is 
unable to secure from the respondent a con- 
ciliation agreement complying with the 
law— 


instead of the whims and caprices of the 
Commission, That is the way it would 
have been phrased. 

A man sought to have the right in any 
litigation to show that the condition pre- 
cedent to the right of a person to take 
action against him did not exist. 

I said that this bill would give these 
five men more power than the President 
of the United States has because under 
this bill they could go into any State 
government, any county government, any 
school district, and they could actually 
appoint the officials there. This is the 
first time that I have ever heard it advo- 
cated in the Senate that the Senate shall 
pass a bill whose cosponsors do not know 
what it means. I have asked my good 
friend from New Jersey the meaning of 
the provision with reference to State em- 
ployees of political subdivisions of States, 
and where it stops. He admits there is 
no limitation in the bill. I asked the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
TarT)—I am sorry he is not here—what 
protection the people in State govern- 
ment have against the EEOC if it told 
them that the Governor, whom the peo- 
ple of the State had elected, had been 
elected by them because of his race, 
or religion, or national origin; and he 
said we had protection in the courts un- 
der the guarantee of the Constitution 
that the United States should guarantee 
to every State a republican form of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I read all the decisions 
under that provision, and the courts of 
the United States have nothing to do 
with that provision. They cannot enter- 
tain any case to secure an interpretation 
of that provision, and they cannot enter- 
tain a case which is designed to find 
whether a State has a republican form 
of government. 

The decisions state that there is a 
political power which belongs to Con- 
gress and Congress alone, and that, there- 
fore, whatever Congress does must be 
accepted by everybody as being a repub- 
lican form of government within the 
meaning of the Constitution. So there is 
no remedy there. 

I say this is the most far-reaching bill 
that has been proposed to Congress since 
George Washington took his first oath 
of office as President, because it gives 
this commission absolute power, with no 
review except the sort of kangaroo pro- 
ceeding imposed on the courts, which are 
denied the right to find according to 
what the evidence states is probably true. 

What does it say about States? It says 
that a State is an employer. Then, they 
define an employee as a person who is 
employed by an employer. That is already 
established on that point. Then, Mr. 
President, you go to the dictionary to find 
out what an employer is, and it states he 
is a person or concern that employs an- 
other, usually for compensation, wages, 
or salary. 

So under that definition the Governor 
of a State, although he is elected by the 
people of the State, would be an em- 
ployee of the State. This gives the com- 
mission jurisdiction to deny any man, 
whether he is a Governor or a State su- 
preme court justice or a State legislator, 
the office to which he has been elected by 
the people of his State or his district or 
county. Why do I say that? The bill 
states expressly that a State is an em- 
ployer. It confers jurisdiction over every 
employer; it gives them jurisdiction over 
every employee of a State or political 
subdivision. Now, what is a State? 

The court said in the celebrated case 
of Texas against White: 

A State, in the ordinary sense of the Con- 
stitution, is a political community of free 
citizens occupying a territory of defined 
boundaries and organized under a govern- 
ment sanctioned and limited by a written 


constitution and established by the consent 
of the governed. 


In other words, it will be noted that 
the salient thing is that it is a political 
community of free citizens. They no 
longer will be free citizens if this bill 
passes because we will have a Federal 
agency that can supersede them in the 
selection of their officials and employees. 
And there is not a man in the Senate 
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whom I have been able to discover who 
can point to anything in this bill which 
subjects it to a semblance of any other 
interpretation. 

This amendment would remove from 
the jurisdiction of the commission the 
power to determine which persons are 
to be employed as physicians and sur- 
geons in hospitals. Mr. President, if there 
is anything which shows what absurd 
lengths this bill goes to, it is the power 
it gives the commission to determine 
which persons a hospital shall select to 
perform surgery, or which persons it 
shall select to be members of its medical 
staff. There never has been, according 
to my understanding, a single doctor on 
this commission. Its members are no 
more competent to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of surgeons and physicians than I 
am to perform the functions of an arch- 
angel. 

The bill would make every public hos- 
pital and every private hospital that 
employed as many as 15 persons, subject 
to the jurisdiction of this commission. 

There is one other thing that has 
caused this country much divisiveness 
and has caused this country much con- 
sternation and much turmoil, and that 
is the fact that we now have, in addition 
to local school boards, which should be 
allowed to select principals and teachers 
and superintendents, two Federal agen- 
cies which are exercising that power— 
the U.S. district courts and the US. 
courts of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In addition 
to that, we have the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. And this 
bill, for the first time, would place juris- 
diction over the employment of all school 
superintendents, all school principals, all 
school supervisors, all schoolteachers in 
every one of the 50 States, in the Com- 
mission. They could say who were to be 
hired and who were to be fired and who 
could be promoted and who could not be 
promoted. They could say, “Not because 
of any external act that you committed 
which was illegal, but we find that al- 
though you did a legal external act, you 
had an improper motive in your heart 
when you did it.” 

Under this bill, the Commission could 
order school boards to hire certain 
teachers and pay them back salaries for 
the time they did not teach. As I said 
the other day, they are no more compe- 
tent to select teachers than they are pro- 
fessors of anthropology. 

I was struck by some of the rhetorical 
questions asked by my friends on the 
other side: “What do some people think 
about the fact that we cannot pass this 
bill quicker than we have?” I think I can 
answer that. I think some people in the 
United States are finding out that there 
are at least a few men who will stand up 
on the floor of the Senate and fight for 
freedom for the people of America. They 
will fight for the freedom of hospital 
boards to select their own physicians and 
surgeons. They will fight for the freedom 
of school boards to select their own 
teachers. They will fight for the right of 
the small businessman to choose the 
persons whom he thinks are most likely 
to make his business venture a success 
rather than a failure. 

Mr. President, the bill before us would 
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place the employment practices in the 
50 States under the jurisdiction, as I have 
said of five men who are not elected by 
anybody to do anything, and who are 
not responsible to anybody for anything 
they do, and whose actions cannot be 
effectively reviewed by courts of justice. 
I say this because the bill puts the courts 
of justice in a straitjacket and compels 
them to carry out the decrees of the 
board by accepting their findings of fact, 
even though the evidence may show that 
those findings of fact are probably not 
true. So this bill would give five men on 
that commission more power than the 
President of the United States possesses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
would exempt from the coverage of the 
law, as it would be if the bill passes, all 
hospitals, public and private, in the hir- 
ing of physicians and surgeons, and in 
doing so it would be saying affirmatively 
that hospitals, in their selection of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, can discriminate 
against a person because of his race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

This amendment, I suggest to my col- 
leagues of the Senate, is cut from new 
cloth. It is different from the other 
amendments we have had. It goes to 
some fundamental principles. When we 
were talking about the preponderance of 
evidence, when we were talking about ex- 
tending coverage to State and local gov- 
ernments, that was one thing, but we 
cannot exempt hospitals, in the selection 
of physicians and surgeons, from the dic- 
tates of the Constitution and the basic 
law against discrimination. I think that 
we would be stepping back 100 years, and 
I am most strongly opposed to this 
amendment. 

The amendment would mean that a 
physician, fully qualified and accredited 
by appropriate State and national au- 
thorities, could be denied employment 
with a hospital simply on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin and be unable to appeal to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission for relief. There is no logic to 
this proposed amendment. It is not based 
on any showing of need. It is contrary 
to the present law and policy of this Na- 
tion with respect to equal employment 
opportunities. 

We have seen, during the course of de- 
bate on S. 2515, that minorities and 
women have been, and continue to be, 
denied access to high-level and profes- 
sional job categories. The medical profes- 
sion, I regret, offers no exception to this 
pattern of discrimination. 

The 1971 American Medical Associa- 
tion publication, Relative Data on the 
Profile of Medical Practices, shows that 
only 2.2 percent of this Nation’s 334,000 
physicians are black. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that only 7 percent of all the physicians 
in this country are women. 

There are, of course, many factors 
which contribute to underutilization and 
discrimination in the medical profession, 
such as the low enrollment of minorities 
and women in medical schools. 
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However, the availability of employ- 
ment opportunities for minorities and 
women is a key factor. A substantial 
number of the physicians considered em- 
ployed by public and private hospitals 
are interns and residents. Intern and 
resident programs are essential elements 
of a physician’s medical education, and 
are the basis for training in the various 
specialized fields of medicine. 

Statistics collected by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare show 
a very serious underrepresentation of 
minorities. Among interns and residents 
employed by reporting hospitals, only 
1,047, or 2.2 percent, were black. Although 
the number of blacks increased over 
the 1966 total—860 out of 34,188 were 
black—the proportion of blacks declined 
from the 1966 proportion of 3.5 percent. 

I might point out that in the State 
of North Carolina in 1969, only 4 out 
of 883—0.5 percent—interns and resi- 
dents were black. In Alabama, only 3 out 
of 384—0.8 percent—were black. 

Further, a significant proportion of 
physicians in this Nation are considered 
“hospital based.” According to statistics 
compiled by the American Medical As- 
sociation, some 31 percent of the over 
310,000 active doctors in this country 
work out of hospitals rather than private 
offices. 

We must assure that access to these 
positions in hospitals is based on ability, 
rather than on arbitrary and capricious 
qualifications such as race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin. 

These figures, I believe, dramatically 
show why it is important to retain em- 
ployment of physicians by private and 
public hospitals within the jurisdiction 
of EEOC. 

In addition, the amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina is wholly in conflict with the general 
need recognized by both public and pri- 
vate groups for more female and minority 
doctors. 

The American Medical Association and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have established a goal to 
increase the number of blacks enrolled 
in medical schools to 12 percent of the 
total medical school enrollment by 1975. 

The Comprehensive Manpower Train- 
ing Act—Public Law 92-157—enacted 
during the first session of the 92d Con- 
gress, would provide financial assistance 
for medical training. Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 assures that this as- 
sistance is available to all without regard 
to race, color, religion, or national origin. 
A special section added to the manpower 
legislation assures that no person be de- 
nied assistance because of sex. 

Simple justice demands that employ- 
ment be equally available without dis- 
crimination to students who have com- 
pleted their formal education. 

Finally, the exemption proposed by the 
distinguished Senator would be in clear 
conflict with the Constitution and exist- 
ing Federal law which require that op- 
portunities for employment at publicly 
supported hospitals be available to all 
on an equal basis. The amount of Federal 
financial assistance in the field of health 
care is substantial. Since 1947 over $12 
billion in Hill-Burton funds have been 
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spent for the construction of health fa- 
cilities. 

Over 98 percent of the general and spe- 
cialty hospitals in this country receive 
some form of Federal assistance for 
health services. In fiscal year 1971, 31 
percent of the money spent on health 
care was Federal money—“The Size and 
Shape of the Medical Care Dollar,” So- 
cial Security Administration, 1971. 

As you know, the Constitution and title 
VI impose a legal obligation upon all 
Federal agencies to assure that Federal 
assistance be available to all recipients 
on an equal basis. HEW has taken sev- 
eral steps to assure that the hospitals 
which receive Federal assistance be 
available to all receipients on an equal 
basis, and comply with title VI. 

That Department has determined that 
protection of the rights of the ultimate 
beneficiaries of Federal assistance, the 
patients, requires that professional staff 
members, including physicians, be em- 
ployed on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Thus, while the amendment by the dis- 
tinguished Senator may create an ex- 
emption under title VU, for physicians 
employed by hospitals the Constitution 
and title VI would compel that employ- 
ment remain available on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

Mr. President, I said earlier that this 
amendment, in my judgment, would roll 
this country back 100 years. Certainly we 
have seen the discrimination within the 
last 100 years that it would permit. I was 
visited in my office, before coming over 
to the Senate floor, by a very distin- 
guished former Governor of the State of 
New Jersey, who is very proud of his 
Irish ancestry. 

I asked Dick Hughes: 

Dick, I have heard stories that in this 
country at one time there would be signs 
out where there were jobs available that no 
Trish need apply. When was that, in the last 
century?” 


He said: 


No, it wasn’t. It was a lot more recent than 
that. 


My administrative assistant, Ben Pal- 
umbo, is of Italian ancestry. I asked 
him: 

I have heard that people with names end- 
ing in “o” indicating Italian background 
have been discriminated against on that 
basis. When was that, 100 years ago?” 


He said: 
My father says it was a lot more recent 
than that. 


Trish, Italians, Jewish people, black 
people, and women—these are the peo- 
ple to whom we are trying to give an 
equal opportunity. The mayor of one of 
America’s great southern cities shocked 
everyone not long ago when he suggested 
to his constituents that they “think 
black.” What he meant by that was that 
his white constituency should try to 
understand the feelings and the think- 
ing of the black man. 

As I stand here leading the debate on 
this measure, I try to think as a young 
person would who has gone through that 
long, hard, and expensive trail to be the 
graduate of a medical school, be he man 
or woman, black or white, or whatever 
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national ancestry. I say that in this Na- 
tion, which so badly needs doctors, it 
would be a terrible crime if, because of 
ethnic background, sex, race, or religion, 
the American people were denied the 
services of that new doctor. 

That is exactly what this amendment 
would do. It would take from a doctor 
the protection that the Constitution 
gives him and would protect through 
this law. I think it would be against all 
that this country holds itself up to be, 
in an area of one of our greatest needs. 

Right now, in the central city in New 
York City, there is one doctor for every 
2,000 to 3,000 people. Rural America is 
crying for doctors. Yet this amendment 
would eliminate opportunities for those 
who already tend to be shut out because 
of their race, religion, sex, or national 
origin. This amendment stands out 
among all those proposed as represent- 
ing exactly the opposite of what we 
should be doing in this country, which is 
opening up opportunities for everyone. I 
strongly oppose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield time to 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. I yield the Senator such time 
as he may need, within our limitation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with the greatest pleasure the 
statement of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey on this amendment. Interestingly, it 
seems to have roused him as almost no 
other amendment has, and I was very 
pleased to detect the note of indignation 
with which he addressed himself to this 
subject. 

Mr. President, I shall not endeavor to 
go over the same ground; the Senator 
did it superbly. I do have, however, one 
or two other points I wish to raise. 

First, this amendment is so completely 
regressive that it does not just try to 
undo what is in this bill, but it tries to 
undo what we did in the bill passed 8 
years ago, in 1964. That is what the 
amendment is directed to. It proposes to 
undo a measure we enacted in 1964, 
about which we have heard no com- 
plaints. There have been a great many 
arguments here about the fact that this, 
that, or the other provision has worked 
out in an oppressive way, but I have not 
heard a single word said about the meas- 
ure having worked out in an oppressive 
way as to doctors and surgeons. 

As a matter of fact, it was one of the 
most striking evidences of discrimina- 
tion that discrimination against doctors 
was exercised even in hospitals which 
were largely patronized by blacks. That 
was one of the most sensational aspects 
of the debate in 1964. So that is one point, 
Mr. President: An effort is being made 
to undo a measure which has been in 
effect for 6 years without any real com- 
plaint that it has not been working prop- 
erly and effectively. 

The other point, which I think is criti- 
cally important, is that everything the 
Senator from New Jersey has said about 
continuing discrimination up until very 
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very recent times in respect of race and 
ethnic origin and color, as well as sex, is 
true. 

Incidentally, I had that in my own 
family. My father was an immigrant 
from middle Europe in about the late 
1880’s, and I am old enough to know 
the discrimination which was practiced, 
overtly and blatantly, through many of 
my adult years in respect of employment. 

One of the things that those discrimi- 
nated against have resented the most 
is that they are relegated to the position 
of the sawers of wood and the drawers 
of water; that only the blue-collar jobs 
and ditchdigging jobs are reserved for 
them; and that though they built Amer- 
ica, and certainly helped build it enor- 
mously in the days of its basic con- 
struction, they cannot ascend the high- 
er rungs in professional and other life. 

It will be remembered that one of the 
most cruel aspects of discrimination was 
the quota system practiced in many 
‘American universities when it came to 
doctors. It was the reason for the estab- 
lishment of the Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine, one of the great colleges of 
medicine in the United States, in the city 
of New York. It involved a tremendous 
reaction. The first revolt within aca- 
demic ranks on the part of students and 
faculty, as well as the general public, 
came when these facts came out. 

Yet, this amendment would go back 
beyond decades of struggle and of injus- 
tice, and reinstate the possibility of dis- 
crimination on grounds of ethnic origin, 
color, sex, religion—just confined to 


physicians or surgeons, one of the high- 


est rungs of the ladder that any member 
of a minority could attain—and thus 
lock in and fortify the idea that being 
a doctor or a surgeon is just too good for 
members of a minority, and that they 
have to be subject to discrimination in 
respect of it, and the Federal law will 
not protect them. 

This would be most iniquitous. I sim- 
ply cannot believe that in this year it 
would be seriously entertained as a pos- 
awe by way of exemption from this 

ll. 

I hope very much, almost in self-re- 
spect, that the Senate will decisively re- 
ject this amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand, I appreciate, and I agree with 
everything the Senator from New York 
has said. 

Down deep in my heart, I do not be- 
lieve that the sponsor of this amendment 
intends to do what this amendment ac- 
tually would do. There are those of us 
who come from nationalities that have 
been discriminated against in one form 
or another, at one time or another and 
particularly by our immigration laws. 
Our parents have lived under grave in- 
justices, inequities, and discriminations 
that violate the very spirit of the 
Constitution. 


I remember a time in my own State 
when individuals of certain racial extrac- 
tion could not gain an internship in some 
of our hospitals. Today they accept them 
freely. But it was a hard road to 
recognition. I know the experience of 
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one individual in particular. Today he is 
one of the greatest surgeons in this coun- 
try. At the time I speak of, he was 
refused an internship in a certain hos- 
pital. Later, that very hospital begged 
him to come there to lecture—but by 
then he had become world renowned in 
his profession of medicine. That goes to 
prove that acceptance was not a matter 
of qualifications at all. 

No one here questions the right of 
any hospital or any medical authority to 
reject anybody, regardless of the color 
of his skin, or membership in any minor- 
ity group, if the applicant is not quali- 
fied. That is not the question. All we are 
saying is that where all qualifications 
are met, please do not put certain groups 
under the burden of proving that they are 
twice as good in order to be considered 
equal. That is what we are trying to 
avoid. Equality is equality, under any 
standard, and that is the one test that 
should be used in America. If you use 
any other test, you violate the very spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence. It 
was written indelibly, not only on paper, 
not merely as words, but as the will and 
the way in the hearts of all people who 
believe in freedom. I hope that that in- 
delibility will indeed endure eternally in 
this great Nation of ours, and I hope the 
day never comes when for any reason 
any person who is fully qualified will be 
discriminated against because of the 
color of his skin or because he comes 
from southeastern Europe or from any 
other part of the world. That, of course, 
would be an injustice that America must 
consider intolerable. 

For that reason I oppose this amend- 
ment—with all due respect to the Sen- 
ator who sponsors it. I know he is a 
man of good heart. He is a humanitar- 
ian, completely and in every respect, and 
I do not think he intends to do what this 
amendment would do—I hope that the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
add one prayer to that so eloquently ut- 
tered by Senator Pastore: that even if 
he and I are not here, as ultimately we 
cannot be, the spirit of our immigrant 
forebears may be voiced by someone on 
the floor of the Senate for as long as this 
Nation may endure. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement was to vote at 3 o’clock. The 
Senator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President. have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not been ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. The legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The vote cannot occur until 3 o'clock, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote occur now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. (Putting the question.) 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON ECONOMIC STABILIZA- 
TION PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The Presiding Officer (Mr. Brock) laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing and Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by Section 216(a) of the 
Economic Stabilization Act Amendments 
of 1971 (Public Law 92-210), Iam pleased 
to transmit herewith the first quarterly 
report on activities under the new Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Program. This first 
report covers the period from August 15 
through December 31, 1971. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
THE WHITE House, February 11, 1972. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Brock) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 
1971 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous agreement, the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey is now 
in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York be again temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN) be recognized for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 38, lines 10 and 11, strike the 
comma on line 10 and the words “which 
determination shall not be reviewable in any 
court” on lines 10 and 11. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama will state it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Chair please rule 
on whether the amendment submitted 
by the junior Senator from Alabama is 
in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama is in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama as to whether he 
would be willing to enter into a time limit 
on his amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would be delighted to do 
so. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say 1 hour, to be 
equally divided. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on the pending amendment be limited to 
1 hour to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill; that time on any amend- 
ment in the second degree, debatable 
motion, appeal, or point of order be lim- 
ited to 10 minutes to be equally divided 
between the mover of such and the man- 
ager of the bill; but that the time on any 
amendment to the amendment, debatable 
motion, appeal, or point of order come 
out of the time allotted to the amend- 
ment in the first degree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I have just sent to the desk 
for myself and the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) would knock from the bill one 
phrase, as follows: On page 38, beginning 
on line 10, “which determination shall 
not be reviewable in any court.” 

This bill as introduced and as amended 
by the committee empowers this Commis- 
sion to act as court, jury, investigator, 
and prosecutor all rolled into one. It pro- 
vides that if the Commission at the out- 
set of the complaint and its investigation 
determines it is unable to secure volun- 
tary compliance from the respondent 
under a conciliation agreement accept- 
able to the Commission, which determi- 
nation shall not be revealable in any 
court, then this would knock out that 
phrase “which determination shall not be 
reviewable in any court.” 

Mr. President, the inclusion of this 
phrase in this section, giving the Com- 
mission the authority to make this 
determination without any review, is 
typical of the arrogance of the Com- 
mission, which was started as a concili- 
ation agency, which has been in existence 
for some 7 years or more, and which now 
seeks the power not only to investigate 
complaints but also to file charges, to 
hear the charges, to reach a determina- 
tion, to issue an order, and then to have 
the power to enforce those orders. 

It does not desire any control over its 
activity. It inserts the phrase with refer- 
ence to a determination of whether com- 
pliance under section (b) of this section 
can be obtained: The purpose of the 
amendment is to strike from the bill this 
one phrase. 

Mr. President, I have previously dis- 
cussed in great detail many of the inher- 
ent dangers and evils of S. 2515. 

In my discussions of the bill, I have 
strongly denounced and criticized the 
fact that the legislation would violate the 
Constitution by empowering the Federal 
Government to interfere with the basic 
and fundamental functions of State and 
local governments by dictating their em- 
ployment practices. I say again that the 
States’ power over their employment 
functions is not only basic, but essential, 
to the very existence of State sovereignty. 
If we deprive the States of their basic 
functions, it is pointless for anyone to 
maintain that we have a dual form of 
government. 

In my discussions of the bill, I have 
strongly denounced and criticized the 
fact that the legislation would violate the 
very first item of the first article of the 
Bill of Rights by empowering the Federal 
Government to interfere with the free ex- 
ercise of religion by dictating almost all 
of the employment practices of church- 
supported educational institutions. I say 
again that it would be difficult to imagine 
any practice more at odds with the idea 
of religious liberty than to say that the 
first amendment left it open to the Fed- 
eral Government to compel church-sup- 
ported schools at every level of education 
to capitulate the Federal Government’s 
secular concept of “equal employment 
opportunity.” If this is not true, the first 
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amendment is but an empty pledge ex- 
pressed in idle words. 

In my discussions of the bill, I have 
strongly denounced and criticized the 
fact that the legislation is a direct as- 
sault upon the free enterprise system. 
The bill brings within its orbit every em- 
ployer having eight or more employees 
and every labor union having eight or 
more members. Thus, the small business- 
man, already overburdened, would en- 
counter new regulations, investigations, 
hearings and appeals far beyond his time, 
his energy, or his finances. If this bill be- 
comes law, many of the most cherished 
benefits which organized labor has at- 
tained in the last four decades would no 
longer become matters of right but would 
automatically become matters of admini- 
strative grace to be doled out by EEOC 
bureaucrats as rewards for good be- 
havior or withheld as punishment when 
any union does not comply with their de- 
mands. 

In my discussions of the bill, I have 
strongly denounced and criticized the 
fact that the legislation would give judi- 
cial function to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission by permitting 
it to order respondents to “cease and 
desist” from alleged unfair employment 
practices with such orders subject only 
to limited review in a U.S. court of ap- 
peals. To vest in a single Federal agency 
the prerogative of bringing a charge, then 
investigating it, then trying the case, 
while at the same time sitting in judg- 
ment on it, and then enforcing its own 
findings is alien to guaranteed and 
fundamental principles of due process. 
It is in absolute contradiction with all 
that our constitutional system defends. 

Mr. President, time and again through- 
out this debate we have heard the pro- 
ponents of S. 2515 state, indeed insist, 
that title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 has not been a success. That is the 
title setting up the EEOC. We have been 
told that the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission has been weak, in- 
nocuous, and behind in its work because 
it did not have cease-and-desist power. 
It has been pointed out to the Senate re- 
peatedly that the EEOC is only a paper 
tiger because employers, employment 
agencies, and labor unions have refused 
to cooperate with the Commission in its 
mandate under title VII to conciliate 
charges of unfair employment practices 
found to be supported by facts adduced 
by EEOC investigations. All of these ar- 
guments have been made on the premise 
that the EEOC has diligently and faith- 
fully endeavored to discharge its statu- 
tory obligation to attempt to conciliate 
unfair employment practice charges. 

The language which we seek to strike 
out makes any decision it reaches with 
regard to whether the employer, the 
respondent, is pacified and whether a 
conciliation agreement can be reached, 
nonreviewable by any court whatsoever. 

In listening to these arguments and 
the many statistics which have been pre- 
sented to substantiate them, I became 
interested in the facts of the record. I 
wondered, Mr. President, just how the 
Commission has performed its concilia- 
tion role which all agree is the keystone 
of title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
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Isubmit, Mr. President, that, on the basis 
of the EEOC’s own figures, the answer 
is a dismal one. 

For example, in the Commission’s 
fourth annual report—its report for the 
1969 fiscal year—the Commission deter- 
mined that 12,636 charges warranted in- 
vestigation, but completed investigation 
in only 7,543 of them. At the conciliation 
stage, the EEOC’s total workload of 
cases was only 3,329 or 21 percent of the 
EEOC’s total workload. Finally, the con- 
ciliation efforts of the EEOC were “fully 
successful” in only 486 cases—less than 
15 percent of its conciliation caseload 
and less than 2 percent of the cases ear- 
marked by it for investigation and con- 
ciliation. The report further states that 
EEOC conciliation efforts were “partially 
successful”’—whatever that means—in 90 
cases and wholly unsuccessful in 729 
cases during the 1969 fiscal year. 

Looking at the Commission’s fifth an- 
nual report—its report for the 1970 fiscal 
year—the Commission determined that 
16,348 cases warranted investigation, but 
it completed investigations in only 5,090 
of them. At the conciliation stage, the 
EEOC’s total workload of cases was only 
2,956 or 18 percent of the EEOC’s total 
workload. Finally, the conciliation ef- 
forts of the EEOC were fully successful 
in only 342 cases—less than 15 percent of 
its conciliation workload and less than 3 
percent earmarked by it for investigation 
and conciliation. The report further 
states that EEOC conciliation efforts 
were partially unsuccessful in 105 cases 
and wholly unsuccessful in 732 cases. 

Mr. President, a record so devoid of 
accomplishments quite naturally raises 
sharp questions. Why is the EEOC con- 
ciliation caseload so low in relation to 
its total caseload? Why is the Commis- 
sion so singularly unsuccessful in its 
achievements in the conciliation area— 
the very area to which the Congress spe- 
cifically directed it to devote its energies 
under title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act? 

As I have previously stated, advocates 
of cease-and-desist authority for the 
Commission have pointed to the record 
I have just discussed as evidence of em- 
ployer recalcitrance and a general un- 
willingness to cooperate in achieving 
equal employment opportunity objec- 
tives. Indeed, the Commission itself has 
not hesitated to suggest the same thing, 
and at the same time stamp its feet and 
cry for an expansion of its powers, in- 
cluding the right to issue orders en- 
forceable against respondents in the em- 
ployment field. 

At that point I might point out that 
the proponents of the bill state that the 
EEOC now has approximately 1,000 em- 
ployees; that in the next 2 or 3 years it 
is anticipated they are going to build up 
the number of employees to where they 
will have approximately 2,000 employees. 

That seems to be a quality, an attri- 
bute, or a feature of all government 
agencies with which I am familiar; they 
want to grow in size, they want to be 
more important, they want to exercise 
more functions, they want to get more 
people under their control, they want to 
have greater jurisdiction, they want to 
be able to order more people around. 
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So here is a case, directly in point, of 
the expansion of the Federal bureauc- 
racy; this is an example of mushrooming 
Federal bureaucracy; it is an example 
of another invasion by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the rights and everyday lives 
of the citizens of this country. 

Mr. President, it is not often that we 
in the Senate have an opportunity to 
strike a greater blow at Federal bureauc- 
racy, and a greatly expanding one at 
that, than we have with our vote on this 
bill, which constitutes a power grab on 
behalf of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Yes; we can strike a blow at increased 
Federal expenditures; we can strike a 
blow at the tendency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the rights of our 
citizens, because under this bill the 
EEOC is going to have control of em- 
ployment practices of States, counties, 
and the agencies of local government. 

We have a chance, by standing firm, 
with respect to this bill by voting against 
any effort to cut off debate on this impor- 
tant issue, by voting against any effort 
to apply gag rule in the Senate. 

This amendment would make the bill 
somewhat better. This amendment would 
make it subject to some control in mak- 
ing its determinations, subject to some 
oversight, and not allowing it to be a 
complete law unto itself. 

Mr, President, on page 1 of the EEOC 
fourth annual report for the 1969 fiscal 
year, we find the unadorned and un- 
explained statement that “the Commis- 
sion continued to be limited by a lack of 
enforcement power.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that mediocre 
accomplishments of the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Commission and its failure to 
achieve a better conciliation record is 
due in large measure to the Commis- 
sion’s simple refusal to carry out the 
congressional mandate set forth in title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Further evidence of the Commission’s 
misfeasance in failing to conscientiously 
carry out its statutory mandate to 
achieve conciliation in unfair employ- 
ment practices charges may be found in 
its own regulations. A cursory review of 
the legislative history of title VII spe- 
cifically shows that the Congress in- 
tended that the filing of lawsuits by ag- 
grieved individuals would be a “last re- 
sort” after the Commission has ex- 
hausted its conciliation efforts. 

This desirable objective has been 
thwarted and frustrated by Commission 
procedures which permit the filing of 
lawsuits by charging parties without any 
finding of probable cause by the Com- 
mission and without any efforts on its 
part to conciliate at all. 

This Commission has been operating 
for more than 7 years. They contend 
they have been doing a good job. They 
come in every year and apply for an ap- 
propriation; and I assume in support 
of that appropriation they point out 
what a good job they are doing and why 
they need more money to operate the 
Department. But, Mr. President, I 
point out that the Commission has not 
needed enforcement powers during the 
7 years of its existence, so why should 
the proponents of this measure tie up 
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the business of the Senate with this 
measure which seeks to give this Com- 
mission the authority to issue and en- 
force its own laws? Where is due process? 
There is none. There is no due process. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished present occupant of the Chair, 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), for the valuable contribution 
he made to the amendment of this bill. 
The bill originally provided that the 
number of employees that an employer 
had to have to be covered by the bill 
would be reduced from the present law 
of 25 down to 8. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire pointed out 
that that would bring under the control 
and operation of the Commission very 
small employers, employers who are al- 
ready subject to so much Government 
redtape, already subject to so much Fed- 
eral bureaucracy oversight, already sub- 
ject to heavy taxation, and that to be 
harassed by this Commission would in all 
likelihood crowd these small businesses to 
the wall. Out of the goodness of their 
hearts the managers of the bill were will- 
ing to raise this number for required cov- 
erage after the several speeches by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, from 8 to 15. 

That might not sound like a whole lot 
but it will prevent literally tens of thou- 
sands of small employers from coming 
under the oppressive provisions of this 
bill; and a great contribution was made 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron). I commend 
him on his activity in that regard. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate that section 1601.25a(c) 
of the EEOC’s procedural regulations 
states that: 

At any time after the expiration of sixty 
(60) days from the date of the filing of a 
charge—the charging party or the respond- 
ent may demand in writing that a notice 
issue pursuant to section 1601.25 and the 
Commission shall promptly issue such 
notice... 


Section 1601.25, however, provides that 
such notice shall issue— 

In any instance in which the Commission 
is unable to obtain voluntary compliance as 
provided by title VII, and that the notice 
shall include—(b) a copy of the Commis- 
sion’s determination of reasonable cause. 


Alabama employers and their counsel 
with whom I have discussed this matter 
have advised me that, despite the specific 
language of section 1601.25 and of the 
act itself, the Commission as a matter of 
practice continues to issue so-called suit 
letters in any case in which a charging 
party requests even though no “probable 
cause” determination has occurred and 
no attempt to conciliate has been made 
by the Commission. 

All of this goes to say, Mr. President, 
that a charging party to date has been 
able to bring suit on his claim even 
though the Commission has never ren- 
dered a probable-cause decison in his 
case and no—I repeat—no conciliation 
has occurred. Because of this fact, we 
readily see from the figures I cited just 
a few minutes ago why only a very few 
cases reach the conciliation stage at all. 
Thus, the most important role of the 
Commission under title VI[—concilia- 
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tor—is deliberately thwarted by its own 
regulations and apparent blase attitude 
to the expressed congressional judgment 
that conciliation is not only the pre- 
ferred method for eliminating employ- 
ment discrimination, but also that con- 
ciliation efforts of charges were intended 
to be a condition precedent to the bring- 
ing of individual lawsuits. 

It is obvious that the EEOC to date 
has had only limited conciliation experi- 
ence. It is apparent, too, that the Com- 
mission, on the demonstrable record, is 
according only perfunctory significance 
to its conciliation role because of its 
continuing obsession with obtaining from 
Congress the power to issue coercive 
cease-and-desist orders. 

Presumably, the Commission well 
knows that a major failure on its part to 
conciliate will lend strength to efforts 
to obtain for it cease-and-desist au- 
thority. 

Conciliation, Mr. President, can and 
should work. I know that Alabama em- 
ployers have, by and large, sincerely tried 
to comply with both the letter and spirit 
of title VII. I am convinced that only a 
very low percentage of conciliation fail- 
ures with Alabama employers is due to 
the latter’s recalcitrance. 

What Iam trying to say, Mr. President, 
is that conciliation will work, given a 
fair opportunity, if, and when, the EEOC 
seriously and sincerely “gets with it.” 
Instead of conferring additional admin- 
istrative power and authority upon the 
EEOC as the bill before us so drastically 
attempts to do, what we really should be 
doing is to sharply remind the Commis- 
sion of its statutory obligation to attempt 
to conciliate every appropriate case. 

I am confident that the end result will 
be a heartening increase in both the 
number of conciliations attempted and 
the number of conciliation agreements 
achieved; in short, the kind of progress 
which the Congress intended and ex- 
pected when it passed the act 8 years ago. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 214 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLEN. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on the 
adoption of the amendment. Does any 
Senator yield time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in the ab- 
sence of Senators representing the pro- 
ponents of the bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum with the time on the quorum 
call to be equally charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me 5 
minutes? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield the Senator 
from New York 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, as we un- 
derstand the amendment—we have 
sought to analyze it quickly in the time 
which has been made available—it seeks 
to provide a court review where the Com- 
mission rejects, or is unable to secure, 
a conciliation agreement from the 
respondent. 

We can hardly conceive seeking to de- 
prive the Commission of the opportu- 
nity to use its judgment, through court 
review, to endeavor to obtain a con- 
ciliation agreement or to substitute a 
court for it in deciding whether a con- 
ciliation agreement is acceptable. We 
come to the conclusion that that is what 
the amendment means when it says if 
the Commission determines—that is, the 
determination after attempting to se- 
cure voluntary compliance under sub- 
section (b)—that it is unable to secure 
from the respondent a conciliation 
agreement acceptable to the Commis- 
sion. 

Therefore, it seems to us that if this 
amendment is adopted, the words “ac- 
ceptable to the Commission” might just 
as well be stricken, because if the Com- 
mission is not permitted to determine 
that it is unable to secure a conciliation 
agreement, certainly one is not going to 
stultify the Commission and demand 
that it accept one which is not accept- 
able to it. Therefore, the determination 
beomes meaningless. 

It seems to me that if we are going 
to give them the power of entering into 
a conciliation agreement at all, it has 
got to be one which they regard as ac- 
ceptable, and not one mandated upon 
them by a court. So, if the amendment 
is to prevail, the whole clause ought to 
be stricken and the statement just ought 
to be that if the Commission determines, 
after attempting to secure voluntary 
compliance to subsection (b), that it 
cannot secure voluntary compliance, 
then it may go ahead and issue a com- 
plaint, or—if the Senate decides tomor- 
row to vote on the substantive matter— 
if it has got to sue, that it then can go 
ahead and sue. 

I cannot see how one can expect the 
Commission to stultify itself by being 
subject to an order of the court that it 
is able rather than unable to secure a 
conciliation agreement acceptable to it. I 
emphasize that the amendment does not 
seek to strike those words. They remain 
in the clause. 

So it seems to be that the words 
“which determination shall not be re- 
viewable in any court,” if we strike those 
out, now that they have occurred, it 
would simply stultify the Commission as 
well as the process. Our understanding of 
what is sought to be done here may be 
incorrect, but that is the way it seems 
to us, Mr. President. 

For those reasons, as we wish to favor 
rather than frustrate conciliation with 
respect to activities of the Commission, 
and most of these cases, the overwhelm- 
ing majority, are settled as a result of 
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conciliation agreements, and since there 
is no compulsion on the respondent—he 
does not have to enter into the concili- 
ation agreement in any way, shape or 
form—it seems to me that the determi- 
nation which this amendment would 
carry out is quite inappropriate, and 
that the Senate should reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
for the quorum call will come out of the 
Senator’s time. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. How much 
time does the Senator yield himself? 

Pi WILLIAMS. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr, President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much time re- 
mains on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 21 min- 
utes remaining, and that is all the time 
that is left on the amendment. The other 
side has used all of its time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the time that the 
author of the amendment had to explain 
the amendment, it was not fully made 
clear to me just exactly what the amend- 
ment encompasses and what the basic 
result would be if this amendment should 
prevail. I wonder if I could impose upon 
the Senator from Alabama to ask him 
one or two questions, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I think I 
can answer the Senator’s questions, if 
the Senator will yield me time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. Under present 
law, in the situation where the Commis- 
sion is unable to secure from the re- 
spondent a conciliation agreement that 
is acceptable to the Commission, is that, 
a decision or a situation that is review- 
able in a court of law? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be if it was pro- 
hibited by the bill, surely. It is a condi- 
tion precedent to the Commission taking 
any action. It is a condition precedent to 
the court having jurisdiction that the 
Commission shall have attempted to ef- 
fect a conciliation agreement conform- 
ing to the law. That is a condition pre- 
cedent, and ordinarily a man would have 
a right to raise it in court as a defense. 

For example, an employer who, we will 
assume, is willing to make an agreement 
complying with the law, which in full 
complies with the law, but the Commis- 
sion is not willing to accept it. The bill 
would prevent the court from inquiring 
into the matter. 

In other words, the Commission, by 
demanding more than the law requires, 
could say, “They have not come to an 
agreement satisfactory to the Commis- 
sion,” and no one on earth could dispute 
it in court. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. At what time is this 
failure to arrive at an agreement review- 
able in court? 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, under the bill it 
would not be reviewable at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Without reference to 
that, but under the law as it is now, is it 
the Senator’s judgment—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator mean 
under the 1964 act? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. No, the 1964 act was writ- 
ten just as this act is being written, for 
the purpose of preventing a court from 
determining what the truth is. 

As I say, a court cannot even inquire 
into the matter. The court cannot even 
inquire whether the Commission has 
made a false statement, and therefore 
brought a man into court who should 
never have gone to court. It is a condi- 
tion precedent, just as there is a law in 
virtually every municipality that you 
have to give a notice before you can bring 
a suit against it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, It is clear that it is 
not in the law now. Is there anything in 
this bill, any language which suggests 
that the failure to reach an agreement is 
reviewable even if that language “which 
determination shall not be reviewable in 
any court” is stricken? 

Mr. ERVIN. It should be reviewable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At what point? That 
is the question. 

Mr. ERVIN. It should be reviewable by 
the court when a man goes into court. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At what point? 

Mr. ERVIN. Whenever it gets there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At the point where it 
is found that there is no agreement? 

Mr. ERVIN. Once the court reaches the 
case for trial, for hearing. In other words, 
if a man is perfectly willing to comply 
with the law, he ought to be able to show 
the court that he was willing to make an 
agreement in compliance with the law 
but that the Commission demanded 
more; and, therefore, he ought never 
have been brought to court. He ought to 
recover his costs and, as we lawyers say, 
go hence without delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Does the Senator 
yield himself the remainder of his time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

In other words, if the Commission is 
unable to secure from the respondent a 
conciliation agreement that is acceptable 
to the Commission, at that point the re- 
spondent cannot go in to have that situ- 
ation reviewed. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is right. In other 
words, nobody on earth can find that that 
statement is incorrect. It cannot be re- 
viewed. Just tell the judge, “You have to 
shut your mind to the truth, if the truth 
is to the contrary.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Is it the Senator’s 
viewpoint that, when the Commission 
discovers that it cannot get an acceptable 
agreement, at that point in time the re- 
spondent should be able to go to court? 

Mr, ERVIN. No, not then. A man ought 
not be compelled to go to court if he is 
perfectly willing to abide by the law. If 
he was perfectly willing to abide by the 
law and the Commission asked for more 
than the law required, the Commission 
ought not have him silenced when he 
gets to court. In other words, you have 
to have a condition precedent. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, If this is stricken, 
what would the court be reviewing? I 
would imagine that, in this whole busi- 
ness of conciliation and negotiation to- 
ward an agreement, a great deal of the 
record would be on the basis of confer- 
ences and telephone calls, personal meet- 
ings, where there is no record, What 
would the court be reviewing? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would think that if the 
judge was qualified for his office, when 
it appeared that the employer was will- 
ing to comply with the law and that 
the finding of the Commission on this 
point was not the truth, he would dis- 
miss the case and say that the employer 
ought never have been harassed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At that point, I do 
not see where the record has been made 
that a judge would have before him 
with the elements for making an in- 
dependent decision as to whether the 
respondent was willing to enter into an 
agreement. 

Mr. ERVIN. You have it in the rec- 
ord. If the Commission kept a record— 
and it should have—and the employer 
came in and said, “We are willing to do 
this and that and that,” that should go 
into the record; and then the Commis- 
sion says, “That is not satisfactory to 
us.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are talking rather 
loosely about the record, I am suggesting 
that the record could not be preserved 
in any printed form. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Commission does 
not preserve the record, it ought not be 
permitted to adjudicate the rights of 
other people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is in the very 
preliminary stages. No complaint has 
been filed. It has been informal media- 
tion and conciliation. No record has 
been made. The judge would have noth- 
ing to go on. 

Mr. ERVIN. If I were the attorney for 
the employer, a record would be kept, 
because I would write it out and hand 
it to the Commission; and if they could 
not read, I would get somebody to read 
it to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the most im- 
probable hypothesis of all. 

Mr. ERVIN. No, that is not improb- 
able. Any competent lawyer, when he 
says, “My client is not violating the law 
and is willing to take this course, in full 
compliance with the law,” will put it in 
writing. It would be the duty of the 
Commission to make a record of it, be- 
cause unless they make a record to the 
effect that conciliation cannot be had, 
they cannot take action. That is a con- 
dition precedent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know how 
an objective record would be made with- 
out one party reporting the conversa- 
tions on the telephone with the other 
party and vice versa, the sort of thing 
that makes for less than a precise rec- 
ord, I would suggest. 

Mr. ERVIN. I learned a long time ago 
the truth of Lord Coke’s statement that 
one scratch of a pen is better than the 
slippery memory of many witnesses. 
Whenever I represented a client who 
made a proposal or took a position, I 
reduced it to writing; and that is ex- 
actly what would be in writing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be an ex 
parte document. The Senator would be 
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making that out in his office, and it 
would not be reviewed by the other party 
as an accurate representation of what 
had happened. 

Mr. ERVIN. It would be an accurate 
ai aici of what I was willing to 

o. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A scratch of the pen 
would have been after you had indicated 
to the other party what you were will- 
ing to do. 

Mr. ERVIN. Not if I were the attorney 
for the employer. I would take it in there 
when they were talking. I would put it 
in writing. You are not going to have 
a record made of the slippery memory 
of the commission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am a former coun- 
try lawyer from New Jersey, but I wish 
we had one of those major lawyers from 
New York here to help me on this point. 
Frankly, I just cannot see it. It seems to 
me that what we are talking about, in 
the working out of an agreement that 
aborts and does not come to pass, is not 
the kind of record with which any judge 
could deal. They would have an informal 
background of discussion—give and 
take—which did not jell into an agree- 
ment. All we would really have, perhaps, 
with any formality, would be the final 
words of the respondent’s offer, and that 
is all, without any of the guts of what 
went into it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not see why there 
would not be a record. There is a writing. 
A lawyer making a proposal on behalf of 
his client or stating his client’s position 
is not going to trust to the slippery mem- 
ory of a commission. He would put it in 
writing. If I were the lawyer for the man, 
there would be a record. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not want to 
burden any judge with a review of any- 
thing that imprecise as that record. 

I yield to the Senator from New York 
on this. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the whole 
provision is self-operative in seeking to 
set a time when, if the parties cannot 
agree, something else should happen, 
whether it is litigation or a complaint 
leading to a cease-and-desist order. 

I have never heard of a case in which 
a court could force anybody to make a 
settlement. The court might call them 
up to the bench and urge strongly that 
they settle and might imply that things 
go wrong if they do not. But to provide 
that some court should review the deter- 
mination that they cannot settle is al- 
most unheard of. I cannot conceive of 
how a lawyer could advance such a pro- 
posal. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. How is the court going to 
know that the Commission has been un- 
able to get an agreement satisfactory to 
the Commission? How is the court go- 
ing to know that? Is the Commission go- 
ing to whisper it in the judge’s ear, or 
is it going to have a written document? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Commission acts 
and the statute calls for a determination, 
the Commission runs the risk that its 
decision may be upset if the court deter- 
mines, on review—and there is adequate 
judicial review—that the necessary pro- 
cedures provided by law were not com- 
plied with—to wit, that they did not try 
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to conciliate and that they actually felt 
that they could not get a conciliation 
agreement. It seems to me that a pen- 
dente lite decision on that score would 
simply hold up the works forever and 
espouse the proposition that people can 
be made to settle, which just is not a 
judicial proposition. 

Mr. ERVIN. How is the Commission 
going to give that information to the 
court—orally or in writing? 

Mr. JAVITS. In addition, I think the 
other critical point is that negotiations 
for settlement are traditionally without 
prejudice. The Senator’s amendment 
would seek to make the negotiation of a 
settlement a judicial proceeding, again 
an absolutely unheard of provision. No 
one’s rights are cut off. The respondent 
can appeal in the event he is not satisfied 
and has gone through the necessary 
procedures. Also, the party most 
affected—to wit, the basic party in inter- 
est—the claimant, as it were—is not 
cut off from a suit that he is not a party 
to the settlement of. This bill adequately 
provides for that. 

Under those circumstances, it seems 
to me inconceivable that we would enter 
into a court proceeding test, whether the 
Commission could or could not get a 
conciliation agreement, in terms of the 
fairness of such a conciliation agreement, 
which gets down to the point that we 
would substitute the court for the parties 
insofar as a settlement is concerned. If 
the court is going to get into that, to 
decide whether it will or will not restrain 
or permit the Commission to make a 
settlement, I cannot see how, without 
running afoul of the basic principles of 
settlement in litigated cases, we can do 
it through the courts at this stage of the 
proceedings. 

The opponents of this bill have made 
many amendments to it which were ar- 
guable but, in the case of this amend- 
ment, I cannot see how it can stand the 
proposition among lawyers in respect of 
the problems of settlement of a case or 
of conciliating one. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will yield, 
I would ask, is the Commission to make 
no record of the fact that the Commis- 
sion has been unable to get an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Commission runs the 
danger, it runs the risk that the whole 
proceeding may be upset after the cease 
and desist stage or the litigation stage. 
I doubt very much that any commission 
would omit so simple a step as to certify 
for the record that they were unable to 
work out a conciliation agreement. 

Under this amendment I do not know 
what the court would decide or how a 
court could probe into the minds of mem- 
bers of the Commission, whether they 
did or did not, in good faith, decide that 
they would or would not work out a con- 
ciliation agreement which the respond- 
ent might have wished. 

I cannot see how we could possibly en- 
compass this kind of provision related to 
settlements. It certainly is completely 
outside the purview of the experience 
of every lawyer, not only myself, but I 
know of no lawyer who would for a 
moment think that we could submit this 
to the courts as to whether the parties 
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should settle. If they settle, they do. If 
not, they do not and they go to court. 
This tries to introduce a totally different 
standard than anything encompassed by 
our laws of practice. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, 
I hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. . Mr, President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brock). All time has been yielded back. 

The question now recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. AELEN). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr, PASTORE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. East- 
LAND). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GAMBRELL), the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Hot- 
Lincs), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, HUMPHREY) , the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. Lonc), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
and the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHeEs), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), and 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) would each vote “nay.” 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. BUCK- 
LEY), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case), the Senators from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN and Mr. GOLDWATER), the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the Sena- 
tors from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD and Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Tart), and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CooK) is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official committee business. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuwnptT) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. BUCKLEY) is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from New 
York would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. GURNEY) is paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case). If present 
and voting the Senator from Florida 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 42 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 


Allen Ellender 
Baker 

Brock 

Byrd, Va. 


Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. 


NAYS—49 


Hart 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mathias 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Proxmire 
Randolph 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Pastore, against. 


NOT VOTING—36 


Gambrell Kennedy 
Goldwater Long 
Gravel Magnuson 
Gurney Mansfield 
Hansen McGovern 
Harris Moss 
Hartke Mundt 
Hatfield Muskie 
Hollings Packwood 
Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 


So the Allen-Ervin amendment was 
rejected. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 


Ribicoff 
Roth 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 
Young 


Anderson 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Buckley 
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reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from New York, amendment No. 
878. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and the Senator 
from New York have presented to the 
Senate their amendment with a view to- 
ward facing the realities of the situation 
and endeavoring to present for all who 
wish a bill a formula by which a bill could 
be obtained, we believe. It seems to me 
that this is the direction in which the 
Senate has been moving. We deplore the 
idea that those who have different views 
as to the remedy are thrown in indis- 
criminately with those who oppose the 
bill outright. We believe this tends to 
confuse rather than simplify the issue, 
notwithstanding my deep feeling about 
the way we are organized today with rule 
XXII. The Senate does not operate by a 
constitutional majority but by two-thirds 
of those present and voting. I think this 
is a very serious defect in our system of 
government. It has its classic result in 
frustrating what should be the control- 
ling will after decent and honorable de- 
bate, to wit, the will of the majority. 
Nevertheless, this is the world in which 
we live. 

In recognition of that fact, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
and I have proposed a formula by which 
we think this difficulty can be surmount- 
ed by those who want a bill. 

Mr. President, the main criticism that 
has been made against our plan is the 
fact that it represents no substantial 
difference from cease and desist. But, Mr. 
President, we respectfully submit that it 
does. I would like to suggest to the Sen- 
ate, so that the matter may be studied 
overnight by individual Members, that 
they pay particular attention to the fol- 
lowing two points: 

The first point is that we provide for 
a review by a court of questions which 
arise in the course of the hearing before 
the EEOC, of any question of controlling 
law in the proceeding. That is not pro- 
vided for by the cease-and-desist process, 
but would be provided by the special pro- 
ceedings we suggest. Second, we provide 
that the Commission cannot issue a 
cease-and-desist order; that only the 
court can enter a decree. It is claimed 
that does not make a difference because 
the court is bound by the evidence to the 
extent the evidence is substantial. We 
feel it makes all the difference in the 
world because the argument of our op- 
ponents respecting cease-and-desist has 
been just the words. We have constantly 
pointed out they cannot be enforced at 
all except by court decree, even though 
it is called a cease-and-desist order. 

They have argued that if it is called a 
cease-and-desist order this brands the 
violator as a violator of the law. If that 
is true, the converse is equally true. If 
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we strike out cease and desist we cannot 
brand the violator as a violator of law. 
We are bringing it before the Commis- 
sion as a special matter, to hear the evi- 
dence, make the report on the evidence, 
and recommendations to the court. 

I respectfully submit in those respects 
there is a very real difference between 
cease and desist and the court-enforce- 
ment concept which we have advanced 
to the Senate. We hope very much it will 
have the interested attention of Mem- 
bers in light of the substitute which we 
understand is going to be offered by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) 
to our amendment. So the Senate will 
have its choice of the remedies available, 
make that choice, and go and deal with 
the bill in chief. 

In the effort to arrive at some time 
limitation on when we should vote, I 
have been most sympathetic, as has the 
Senator from New Jersey, provided we 
could get everything voted on at once. 
In other words, if there is going to be a 
resolution of the enforcement aspect of 
this law, it should be a total resolution. 
As the situation stands now, if we agree 
to vote on the Dominick amendment at 
a given time, and no time to vote on the 
amendment which the Senator from New 
Jersey and I have offered, the matter still 
would be up in the air. So we have tried 
in the intervening time, without much 
success, to bring about an agreement to 
vote on both measures in order to en- 
deavor to bring this whole issue to reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, to give us an opportu- 
nity to consider that point a little fur- 
ther I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request and 
yield the floor for me to offer my sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum first. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, am I 
recognized? Do I have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 


AMENDMENT NO. 884 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the Williams-Javits 
amendment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, in the nature of a substitute for 
the Williams-Javits amendment will he 
stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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(Mr. DomInick’s substitute amendment 
to the Williams-Javits amendment is as 
follows:) 


Strike out the matter to be proposed and 
insert the following: 

On page 38, beginning with line 7, strike 
out all through line 18 on page 47 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: 

“*(f)(1) If within thirty days after a 
charge is filed with the Commission or 
within thirty days after expiration of any 
period of reference under subsection (c) or 
(d), the Commission has been unable to se- 
cure from the respondent a conciliation 
agreement acceptable to the Commission, the 
Commission shall so notify the General 
Counsel who may bring a civil action against 
any respondent not a government, govern- 
mental agency, or political subdivision 
named in the charge. In the case of a re- 
spondent which is a government, governmen- 
tal agency, or political subdivision, the Com- 
mission shall take no further action and 
shall refer the case to the Attorney General 
who may bring a civil action against such 
respondent in the appropriate United States 
district court. If a charge filed with the 
Commission pursuant to subsection (b) is 
dismissed by the Commission, or if within 
one hundred and fifty days from the filing 
of such charge or the expiration of any 
period of reference under subsection (c) or 
(d), whichever is later, the General Counsel 
has not filed a civil action under this sec- 
tion or the Attorney General in a case in- 
volving a government, governmental agency, 
or political subdivision, or the Commission 
has not entered into a conciliation agree- 
ment to which the person aggrieved is a 
party, the Commission or the Attorney Gen- 
eral in a case involving a government, gov- 
ernmental agency, or political subdivision 
shall so notify the person aggrieved and 
within ninety days after the giving of such 
notice a civil action may be brought against 
the respondent named in the charge (1) by 
the person named in the charge as claiming 
to be aggrieved or (2) if such charge was 
filed by an officer or employee of the Com- 
mission, by any person whom the charge 
alleges was aggrieved by the alleged unlaw- 
ful employment practice. Upon application 
by the complainant and in such circum- 
stances as the court may deem just, the court 
may appoint an attorney for such complain- 
ant and may authorize the commencement 
of the action without the payment of fees, 
costs, or security. Upon timely application, 
the court may, in its discretion, permit the 
Attorney General to intervene in such civil 
action if he certifies that the case is of gen- 
eral public importance. Upon request, the 
court may, in its discretion, stay further pro- 
ceedings for not more than sixty days pend- 
ing the termination of State or local pro- 
ceedings described in subsection (c) of this 
section or further efforts of the Commission 
to obtain voluntary compliance. 

“*(2) In any such proceeding the General 
Counsel or the Attorney General in a case 
involving a government, governmental 
agency, or political subdivision may file with 
the clerk of such court a request that a court 
of three judges be convened to hear and de- 
termine the case. Such request by the Gen- 
eral Counsel or the Attorney General shall be 
accompanied by a certificate that, in his 
opinion, the case is of general public im- 
portance. A copy of the certificate and re- 
quest for a three-judge court shall be im- 
mediately furnished by such clerk to the 
chief judge of the circuit (or in his absence, 
the presiding circuit judge of the circuit) in 
which the case is pending. Upon receipt of 
the copy of such request it shall be the duty 
of the chief judge of the circuit or the pre- 
siding circuit judge, as the case may be, 
to designate immediately three judges in 
such circuit, of whom at least one shall be 
a circuit judge and another of whom shall 
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be a district judge of the court in which the 
proceeding was instituted, to hear and deter- 
mine such case, and it shall be the duty of 
the judges so designated to assign the case 
for hearing at the earliest practicable date, 
to participate in the hearing and determina- 
tion thereof, and to cause the case to be in 
every way expedited. An appeal from the 
final judgment of such court will lie to the 
Supreme Court. 

“*(3) In the event the General Counsel or 
the Attorney General falis to file such a re- 
quest in any such proceeding, it shall be the 
duty of the chief judge of the district (or in 
his absence, the acting chief judge) in which 
the case is pending immediately to designate 
a judge in such district to hear and deter- 
mine the case. In the event that no judge 
in the district is available to hear and deter- 
mine the case, the chief judge of the district, 
or the acting chief judge, as the case may be, 
shall certify this fact to the chief judge of 
the circuit (or in his absence, the acting 
chief judge) who shall then designate a dis- 
trict or circuit judge of the circuit to hear 
and determine the case. 

“*(4) It shall be the duty of the judge 
designated pursuant to this subsection to as- 
sign the case for hearing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date and to cause the case to be in 
every way expedited. 

“*(5) Whenever a charge is filed with the 
Commission and the Commission concludes 
on the basis of a preliminary investigation 
that prompt judicial action is necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, the Com- 
mission may bring an action for appropriate 
temporary or preliminary relief pending final 
disposition of such charge. It shall be the 
duty of a court having jurisdiction over pro- 
ceedings under this section to assign cases 
for hearing at the earliest practicable date 
and to cause such cases to be in every way 
expedited, 

**(9)(1) Each United States district court 
and each United States court of a place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of actions brought 
under this title. Such an action may be 
brought in any judicial district in the State 
in which the unlawful employment practice 
is alleged to have been committed, in the 
judicial district in which the employment 
records relevant to such practice are main- 
tained and administered, or in the judicial 
district in which the plaintiff would have 
worked but for the alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice, but if the respondent is 
not found within any such district, such an 
action may be brought within the judicial 
district in which the respondent has his prin- 
cipal office. For purposes of sections 1404 
and 1406 of title 28 of the United States Code, 
the judicial district in which the respondent 
has his principal office shall in all cases be 
considered a district in which the action 
might have been brought. 

“*(2) If the court finds that the respond- 
ent has engaged in or is engaging in an un- 
lawful employment practice charged in the 
complaint, the court may enjoin the re- 
spondent from engaging in such unlawful 
employment practice, and order such affirma- 
tive action as may be appropriate, which may 
include, but is not limited to, reinstatement 
or hiring of employees, with or without back- 
pay (payable by the employer, employment 
agency, or labor organization, as the case 
may be, responsible for the unlawful em- 
ployment practice), or any other equitable 
relief as the court deems appropriate. Back- 
pay liability shall not exceed that which 
accrues from a date more than two years 
prior to the filing of a charge with the Com- 
mission. Interim earnings or amounts earn- 
able with reasonable diligence by the per- 
son or persons discriminated against shall 
operate to reduce the backpay otherwise al- 
lowable.’ ” 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished Senator yield, 
with the understanding that he does not 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, with 
great deference to my friend from West 
Virginia, I would like to explain the 
amendment at the present time before 
we get into any colloquy, if he does not 
mind. I will be done shortly. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Surely. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion con- 
cerning what should or should not be 
done with the enforcement procedures 
of the EEOC. Some persons have inter- 
preted the discussion as to whether or 
not those who are in favor of court pro- 
cedure were in fact in favor of any en- 
forcement procedure. Having partici- 
pated in the debate before the committee, 
having written the individual views in 
the report, and having debated the issue 
on the floor extensively, I think it is only 
fair to say that, from my point of view, 
the EEOC deserves and needs enforce- 
ment procedure. That is why I insisted 
on reporting the bill and why I wrote my 
supplemental individual views, and that 
is why I have been carrying forward the 
discussion on the court enforcement 
method. It is an enforcement procedure 
and an enforcement procedure which 
myself and at least 45 other Senators 
happen to think is best. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) has been very kind on this mat- 
ter, and so has the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr, WILLIAMS) , but persons other 
than those in this body, in some of the 
more vocal “Now” groups, in the more 
militant women’s groups, and other 
groups, have said I was against civil 
rights. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

I have said before, and I think it 
worthwhile repeating, that I have voted 
for every piece of civil rights legislation 
since I have been a Member of this body. 
In fact, I thought that the fair housing 
bill which was before us did not go far 
enough toward protecting minority 
rights. It is my guess that if we had had 
a fair housing bill with enough strength 
in it, we would not have the busing prob- 
lem we are faced with in the school sit- 
uation today, and I have said this 
repeatedly. 

The language of this particular amend- 
ment is concise and uncomplicated. It 
says that if within 30 days after a charge 
is filed with the Commission, or within 
30 days after expiration of any period 
of reference under subsection (c) or (d), 
of this bill, the Commission has been un- 
able to secure a conciliation agreement, 
the Commission shall notify the general 
counsel, who then can, if he so desires, 
bring a civil action against any respond- 
ent other than those within the cate- 
gory of a governmental entity. 

In those cases, Senators will recall, we 
have already provided in the bill that 
with reference to disputes involving State 
or local governmental employees, the dis- 
pute would go to the Attorney General 
for the filing of a case in U.S. District 
Court. Federal employees would exhaust 
their respective agency remedies and 
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then the employee would have a right 
either to go to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion Board of Appeal and Review or to 
submit it to the Attorney General for 
action through the U.S. district courts. 

So the bill provides governmental em- 
ployees and the governmental agencies 
with rights to redress their grievances in 
court. The only ones who are not subject 
to such court relief are the private em- 
ployers and private employees; this, in 
my own humble opinion, is discrimina- 
tion in and of itself. I do not see why we 
should arbitrarily carve out one sector. 

This particular amendment, which is 
offered as a substitute for the Williams- 
Javits amendment, says that the Com- 
mission shall take no further action after 
the general counsel files the complaint 
before the court. The general counsel 
goes before the U.S. district court judge, 
and if he certifies that it is in the general 
public interest, he can request an ex- 
pedited three-judge panel, similar to the 
procedure we now have in connection 
with voting rights, public accommoda- 
tions, and the “pattern or practice” cases. 

The appeal from that three-judge 
panel then goes directly to the Supreme 
Court. In terms of timing this is what 
happens: The charge is filed before the 
Commission, and they review it. If they 
find reasonable cause and are unable to 
reach a conciliation agreement then the 
general counsel goes into court. If he 
thinks that it involves an issue of gen- 
eral public interest, he can ask for a 
three-judge court. If it involves individ- 
ual rights, which is probably more likely, 
he would go into the regular district 
courts with the right to have the judge 
assign priorities and expedite the hear- 
ing of the case. 

The case would be heard and it would 
then go, in the first instance, from a 
three-judge court to the Supreme Court, 
and in the expedited hearing would go 
mrough the regular appellate proceed- 

gs. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
will be much more expeditious than the 
complex Javits-Williams procedure, 
which, if I may say so, has been tabbed 
by some of my knowledgeable friends in 
the legal profession as a turkey. 

The problem is that it is not really a 
turkey; it is rather a camel, which is a 
horse created by a committee. It has all 
the defects of the original amendment, 
and very few redeeming features. 

The procedure I have outlined would 
be far quicker than would the Javits- 
Williams amendment. Consider for a 
moment the delay involved with the in- 
terlocutory appeal that might occur on 
evidentiary issues under amendment No. 
878. The respondent raises the issue with 
the hearing examiner hearing the case; 
any evidence which creates an argument 
concerning admissibility would have to 
be heard before a judge; and I can fore- 
see a lot of cases in that category. It 
seems to me the impartial court system 
would be far better. 

For the purpose of creating a record 
and after thinking about this issue more 
and more, all the while getting more con- 
cerned over the polarization of the sides, 
it seemed to me that we should get an 
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opinion on the relative merits of the two 
amendments from the people who have 
been intimately involved with the en- 
forcement of job discrimination—the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice. I requested them to send up 
such an opinion, and I shall send a copy 
of that opinion to every Senator late this 
afternoon or early tomorrow morninig. 

The letter from Assistant Attorney 
General, David L. Norman says very 
candidly that in his opinion the Javits- 
Williams amendment would be extremely 
difficult to administer, it would be time 
consuming, and it does not afford the 
protections available under the Domi- 
nick amendment. Mr. Norman indicates 
that he had aready so testified in sum- 
mary on the points in favor of my pro- 
cedures before the committee and that 
he held such testimony, urging that, as 
between these two amendments, the 
Dominick amendment should be adopted. 

I hope my colleagues will read Mr. Nor- 
man’s letter with some care, because his 
opinion also deals with the Hruska “pat- 
tern or practices” amendment, and then 
brings up a whole new issue which has 
not been considered at all concerning 
the exclusion from either court proceed- 
ings or enforcement proceedings those 
cases which are presently pending before 
the EEOC. 

But just to give Senators some idea of 
what the Civil Rights Division says, I 
shall read into the Recorp at this point 
a portion of the reasoning applied by the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice. 

Amendment 878 (the Williams-Javits 
Amendment) carries forward the main fea- 


tures of S. 515 as reported by the Senate 
Labor Committee. Under that Amendment, 
EEOC will have authority to issue orders, 
which may become enforceable in the courts 
after opportunity for judicial review. Al- 
though the words “cease and desist orders” 
in the original bill have been deleted and 


the term “recommendation” substituted 
therefor, this change does not appear to be 
& substantial one, since under either version 
the EEOC position becomes an enforceable 
order unless modified by the court upon re- 
view. Like the committee bill, the Williams- 
Javits Amendment calls for judicial review 
of the EEOC order on the Administrative 
record. Sec. 706(k)(1), p. 6 and 7 of the 
Amendment. Like the Committee bill, the 
William-Javits Amendment makes the find- 
ings of EEOC “conclusive” on the courts if 
supported by “substantial evidence on the 
record as a whole” (Sec. 706(k) (2), p. 7 of 
the Amendment). 

Although the Williams-Javits Amendment 
provides for filing of the administrative 
complaint with the district court, we do 
not perceive any substantial change result- 
ing from that novel procedure. Also, the 
Williams-Javits Amendment provides for an 
interlocutory appeal to the district court on 
any “controlling question of law” if it finds 
that such review “would materially advance 
the ultimate termination of the litigation.” 
It is doubtful that this addition is a signifi- 
cant one, since controlling issues of law were 
judicially reviewable under S, 2515, and this 
Department's experience under the anal- 
ogous provisions for interlocutory appeal 
from district court decisions (28 U.S.C. 1292 
(b)) indicates that such appeals are only 
useful on rare occasions. 

The one material change which the Wil- 
liams-Javits Amendment would make in S. 
2515 is to transfer judicial review from the 
courts of appeals to the district court. This 
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change adds another layer of review to the 
already lengthy process of charge, investi- 
gation, cause finding, administrative com- 
plaint, hearing before hearing examiner, re- 
view before the Commission and review in 
the Court of Appeals. 

Amendment 871 (the Dominick Amend- 
ment) — 


The substitute incorporates those 
same provisions— 


on the other hand, authorizes the EEOC to 
proceed in the appropriate United States 
District Court to secure relief from any em- 
ployment practice it deems unlawful. In such 
proceedings, the evidence would be heard by 
the District Judge and the facts found by 
him. In addition, under the Dominick 
Amendment, those judicial proceedings 
would be expedited and the General Coun- 
sel could require the convening of a three- 
judge court with direct review in the Su- 
preme Court upon a filing of a certificate of 
general public importance. 

As you know, when I testified before the 
subcommittee on Labor of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in Octo- 
ber last year on behalf of the Department of 
Justice and the Administration, I again ex- 
pressed our view that the granting of author- 
ity to the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to bring judicial proceedings is 
a better means of enforcing Title VII than 
granting that Commission administrative 
enforcement powers. We still adhere to that 
view. 

In my testimony before the Senate Labor 
Committee I set forth four grounds for our 
view that judicial enforcement is preferable 
to administrative proceedings. (Hearings pp. 
150-151.) One of those was applicable only to 
governmental employers and was accepted by 
that Committee. The other three bases for 
our view may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Federal district judges hold court through- 
out the country and enjoy a confidence and 
respect in their communities which cannot 
be matched by administrative officers; and 
their authority to issue enforceable orders 
enables them to resolve cases speedily; 


If I may interject, Mr. President, I 
think this is a most important point. 
Under the procedures of S. 2515, and the 
procedures under amendment No. 878, 
the Williams-Javits amendment, cease- 
and-desist orders or recommendations 
can only be issued in Washington. 

Under court enforcement the district 
courts in every State of the Union are 
able to provide an impartial determina- 
tion—an enormously simplified proce- 
dure insofar as both the complainant and 
the respondent are concerned. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Colorado 
now consent to yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK., I shall be through in 
just a few minutes, if I may continue. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr, DOMINICK. The letter continues: 

(2) because of the sensitive nature of the 
issues to be resolved and the fact that the 
larger cases involve the rights and expecta- 
tions of substantial numbers of people, it 
is inappropriate to leave the critical factual 
determinations and formulations of relief to 
hearing examiners and Commissioners sit- 
ting in Washington; and (3) the fact that 
Federal courts resolve the factual and legal 
issues in equal opportunity cases in the 
areas of voting, housing, and education make 
them a particularly appropriate forum for 
resolving the same kinds of issues in employ- 
ment discrimination cases. In addition, I 
pointed out that there is a definite, although 
hard to measure, advantage in having the 
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person who has heard the evidence be re- 
sponsible for fashioning the relief which he 
must then enforce. 


As I have said, Mr. President, we will 
supply a copy of this letter to each Sen- 
ator, whether he be for us or against us, 
either this afternoon or tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

I think the letter is extremely impor- 
tant, because it indicates what I have 
been saying—namely, that we must re- 
tain a belief in this country that the 
Federal district courts provide a method 
of impartial review of highly emotional 
cases which involve not only basic human 
rights but also basic human emotions. 
Additionally, you can do far better in a 
court proceeding which is impartial, or- 
ganized, and ruled by precedent and es- 
tablished rules of procedure than you 
can from an administrative proceeding 
composed of a group of people who are 
responsible to no one except the person 
who appointed them—largely in the ex- 
ecutive department—or who may have 
been appointed as part of the staff of the 
agency itself. 

I cannot conceive of anybody saying to 
me—as they have done over and over 
again—that what I am trying to do is in 
any way detrimental to providing fair 
employment opportunities for people 
throughout this country. The fact is, my 
position provides a far more fair and far 
more impartial and far more expeditious 
way to solve these disputes by creating 
lasting precedents which can apply as a 
rule of thumb for those situations which 
are similar to that in other areas of the 
country. 

I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point editorials from the Chicago Sun- 
Times and the Chicago Tribune endors- 
ing the court enforcement procedure. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE SENATE AND JOB Bras 


The House-passed proposal to allow the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
to file suits in federal court on behalf of 
citizens who complain of hiring discrimina- 
tion is a step in the right direction, aside 
from the fact that it probably is about all 
that could be expected out of Congress in 
an election year. Southerners in the Senate 
who filibustered against a more liberal pro- 
posal—one which would have allowed the 
EEOC to issue “cease and desist” orders of 
its own—did not want the government in- 
terfering with subtle methods of blocking 
blacks from jobs which required anything 
but heavy lifting and dirty hands. Nor did 
the backers of the filibuster, the Jim Crow 
leaders of Northern craft-union locals. 

In the seven years since Congress ordered 
an end to discrimination, particularly racial, 
in employment, most responsible business- 
men have taken the view that equal employ- 
ment opportunity is not only good for in- 
dividuals but good for business itself. But 
the enforcement procedures given the EEOC 
to bring suit against unions or employers 
have been restricted; only where a pattern 
exists can the EEOC move. 

The House measure changes this to help 
individual plaintiffs, and it is a progressive 
move. After all, the federal courts have a 
good record in civil rights cases, and in 
administrative law, which the EEOC pro- 
posed powers would become, the word of a 
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government agency is taken as prima facle 
evidence; it is up to the alleged offenders 
to prove their innocence. Admittedly, the 
federal courts are now clogged with cases, 
and this would add to the load, but it seems 
a small price to pay for widened enforcement 
powers for existing legislation. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
(D-Mont.) has said that if the proposed leg- 
islation runs into too much more opposition, 
he'll lay the whole matter aside for this ses- 
sion of Congress. It would be a pity if this 
Should come to pass, and we would urge all 
senators to support the House bill. Ending 
discrimination in employment is already sev- 
eral centuries overdue, and this compromise, 
while not perfect, would be more than wel- 
come. 


CEASE AND DESIST 

Twice in three days, the Senate has de- 
feated an attempt to cut off debate on a bill 
to give the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission power to issue “cease and desist” 
orders. A third attempt is expected later. 
If it fails, too, Senate leaders may shelve 
the question. If they do, passage of any 
new EEOC legislation in this session will be 
in doubt. 

The subject has already consumed an 
inordinate amount of Senate time. Frustra- 
tion of “liberal” senators on this question 
should cause little if any regret. Indeed, it 
is ironic that the same “liberals” who are 
trying to vest the EEOC with “cease and 
desist” powers are generally the same ones 
who complain that other federal agencies— 
in particular, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—are too powerful in that they adjudi- 
cate their own affairs. 

A more moderate proposal, approved in 
the House and sponsored in the Senate by 
Sen. Peter Dominick of Colorado, would em- 
power the EEOC to go directly to the courts 
to seek enforcement of its orders. At present, 
the EEOC is limited to persuasion and con- 
ciliation, and has no enforcement powers 
beyond recommending to the attorney gen- 
eral that he initiate civil action. 

By persisting in the effort to give the EEOC 
an administrative baseball bat, Senate “lib- 
erals” may have doomed EEOC to no increase 
at all in its enforcement powers. Better that 
than enabling it to act as an arbitrary tri- 
bunal, with no necessity for placing contro- 
verted questions before an impartial court. 


Mr. JAVITS. Before the Senator yields, 
I would appreciate it if he would yield to 
me, as I would like to have, at the same 
place and time, our reply to the position 
of the administration, which we know 
about and which everybody expected. 

Will the Senator allow me to speak 
before he yields for a unanimous-consent 
request in which I hope to be able to 
concur? 

Mr. DOMINICK. If it is all right with 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I would like to keep 
the fioor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
yield to me without losing his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have 
been expecting this. This is the position 
of the administration. They prefer court 
litigation to the cease-and-desist order 
practice which is contained in the bill 
reported by the committee. 

I have read with great interest the let- 
ter which comes now, declaring officially 
this position, and I most respectfully dis- 
agree. 
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Inherent in the Department’s view is 
the very basis for our disagreement. 
First, they say that Federal district 
judges hold court throughout the coun- 
try and enjoy a confidence and respect 
in their communities which cannot be 
matched by administrative officers. I 
most respectfully submit that if that is 
true, we had better dismantle the whole 
administrative machinery in Washing- 
ton, which includes tens of thousands of 
cases not only in this field but in many 
other fields as well, especially the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which in- 
cludes cases exactly in this field and 
which does issue cease-and-desist orders. 

Second, the innuendo is made—and 
even was made this minute by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado—that 
“these officers are responsible to no one.” 
They are appointed by the President, 
they are confirmed by the Senate, and 
they are surely responsible to the courts, 
just as the judges are. How many lower 
court decisions are reversed? 

As we have argued time and time 
again, before the cease-and-desist order 
can be enforced, it must be the subject 
of a court decree by a circuit court of 
appeals, and under amendment No. 878, 
by a district court, as well. 

But the whole point comes in the next 
clause of the department’s view: 

And their authority to issue enforcible 
orders enables them to resolve cases speedily. 


Let us take a poll of any street—Wash- 
ington, Takoma, San Diego, Miami—and 
see who will tell you that the courts de- 
cide cases speedily. They do not, of 
course; especially in the major industrial 


centers, where the district courts are 30 
and 40 months behind in their calendars, 
and that is where these cases are going 
to come up. 

The second point which gives the 
whole thing away is “Because of the sen- 
sitive nature of the issues to be resolved.” 
It is pretty sensitive to deal with ques- 
tions involving trade unions in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. It is pretty 
sensitive to deal with questions involving 
fraud and deceit, just what the Federal 
Trade Commission deals with, in terms 
of the issuance of cease and desist 
orders. And I am naming only two. Pre- 
cisely because it is sensitive, we have 
given that jurisdiction to commissions, 
because we believe they develop an ex- 
pertise; they develop a sensitivity to the 
issues. They are mandated to negotiate 
settlements and to try concilation before 
they engage in any summary action. We 
expressly created this idea of commis- 
sions in this country because of the sen- 
sitive nature and the degree of special- 
ization and expertise which is required 
in these measures. 

Further, the fact that the courts do 
resolve civil rights cases in other fields— 
voting, housing, and education—does not 
make them a particularly appropriate 
forum for resolving job discrimination 
issues, simply because it is job discrim- 
ination that gets away from you the 
fastest. 

When a man is dicriminated against 
in employment, he loses money every day 
or goes on welfare, and that is where the 
difference comes in with respect to hous- 
ing, education, and voting, where you 
have time to turn around and where it 
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is not a matter of eat or starve or go on 
welfare. 

Mr. President, I understand that 
we have been over this ground before, 
and what the Department of Justice has 
sent Senator Dominick is nothing new. 
But I do feel that the Senate has voted 
at least three times, rejecting the thesis 
which Senator Dominick is now putting 
forward again in his substitute amend- 
ment. That is a majority of the Senate, 
and efforts have been made to overturn 
it, and it has not been overturned. On 
the one occasion when the vote went the 
other way, it was obvious that it was be- 
cause Senators had left, and it was just 
necessary to wait until they came back. 

The whole situation is revealed naked- 
ly. I have no complaints or criticisms of 
any opponent. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado knows, I have the highest respect 
and regard for his good faith and for his 
interest in civil rights legislation. I have 
never challenged that. But the fact is 
that if we are going to go this route, it 
will be notwithstanding the will of a 
majority of the Senate and only because 
the Senate is not run by a constitutional 
majority, and perhaps the biggest thing 
which will emerge from this debate and 
our effort to pass a bill will be that ir- 
refutable fact. The fact is that if this 
is the route, it will be only because this 
is the only way to get a bill, to yield to 
the minority, not for the minority to 
yield to the majority, as one would expect 
in a democracy. That may be the only 
way to get legislation, and it may be the 
only thing that is left for us to do. I am 
not prepared to subscribe to that. But I 
do think that as legislation and life en- 
fold and the history of our country en- 
folds, it is absolutely essential that that 
be made clear. 

Again, I have no criticisms whatever. 
The Senator from Colorado believes as 
deeply in his thesis as I believe in mine; 
and just as it is my duty to do everything 
I humanly can get my thesis accepted, it 
is his duty to his conscience and those 
for whom he speaks to do the same 
thing. I am not complaining about that. 
But I am complaining strongly, as this 
is a lesson over and above the debate on 
a civil rights bill, in terms of the future 
of our country. This may not represent 
the shattering of the institutions of the 
Republic, but it could happen and could 
completely devastate the faith in our 
democratic system, by compelling the 
majority to do what the minority wants, 
notwithstanding free and fair and open 
extended time for debate. That is the way 
the system is now run. I deeply believe 
that is fair. 

I repeat, I desire in no way to derogate 
from the good faith, the skill, and the 
capabilities of my colleagues engaged 
in this struggle on the other side, but 
it is essential for the future of this coun- 
try clearly to delineate where we are 
and why. That is the reason I have taken 
these moments to speak. 

I thank my colleague very much for 
his typical graciousness and fairness in 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I listened with great in- 
terest to his comments. I have no in- 
tention of getting into a debate on rule 
XXII. We have had so many of the 
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since I came to the Senate that it is hard 
to say anything new about them. 

I must say, in all fairness, that on the 
first vote on this particular issue there 
was only one vote difference until one of 
our Members paired. On the second vote, 
there were only two votes difference. At 
no time was that a majority of Senators 
either opposing court enforcement or in 
favor of cease and desist. My amend- 
ment was only defeated by a plurality of 
those present. 

I should also point out that the House, 
on a rolicall vote on the floor, adopted 
the Federal court procedure over the 
cease-and-desist procedure in a straight 
up or down vote. It is my guess that in 
order to get some resolution of the im- 
passe we are in now, we will have enough 
Senators to objectively consider the 
changes which have been made in the 
competing amendments so that we can 
get my substitute adopted tomorrow. If 
we can do that, we will have a fair chance 
to get the bill out of this body. But, I 
must confess in all candor, that if we 
do not adopt an amendment substan- 
tially similar to the one I have here, we 
will not get a bill out at all. As a matter 
of fact, I have heard the majority leader 
say that he was not going to waste much 
more time on it and he would pull it 
down. 

So if we are going to pass anything, we 
are going to have to pass my amend- 
ment, if we are going to get an enforce- 
ment procedure for the EEOC, which I 
would like. Therefore, I hope that we 
will adopt my amendment. 

With all due respect to my good friend 
from New York, who has an extraordi- 
nary ability to organize his thoughts and 
speak brilliantly on this and many other 
subjects, I do not want to have the im- 
pression left on the record that by this 
amendment we are abolishing the EEOC. 
The Commission remains. It does all the 
work it is doing now. But all the work it 
is doing now and all the work that 34 
other commissions in the various States 
are doing has resulted in a 20-month 
backlog. I do not think that this is an 
expeditious treatment of job discrimina- 
tion cases. 

I am happy now to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado. 

May I inquire of him as to whether 
he would be willing to make an agree- 
ment which would limit time on his 
amendment tomorrow, following the vote 
on the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) was re- 
jected last Wednesday, and also agree- 
ing to a specific time to vote on the 
Dominick amendment? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I would have no ob- 
jection to doing that at all. My recollec- 
tion is that the motion to reconsider will 
probably involve, also, a motion to table, 
so that we may get two votes out of 
that. They are scheduled for 2 p.m. so we 
would not be through until a quarter to 
3, perhaps; is that not correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The mo- 
tion to reconsider is scheduled for a vote 
on tomorrow at 2 p.m. A motion to table 
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would be in order. I know of no intention 
to move to table the motion to reconsider, 
but if such motion to table is made, that 
would consume an additional 15 minutes. 
In any event, the motion to reconsider 
is scheduled for a vote at 2 p.m. If no 
motion to table is offered, then the vote 
would be completed on the motion to re- 
consider at about 2:15 p.m. 

I was wondering whether I might pro- 
pound the following unanimous-consent 
request in order to see if it would meet 
with general approval: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote on the pending amend- 
ment by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick) occur tomorrow at 4:30 p.m.; 
provided further that time on the pend- 
ing amendment begin running tomorrow 
immediately upon disposition of the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which 
amendment No. 877 of the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) was rejected; 
provided that the time be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and the 
manager of the bill, the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) ; that time on any debatable mo- 
tion, point of order, appeal, or perfecting 
amendment to the amendment in the 
first degree by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javirs) be limited to 
20 minutes, to be equally divided between 
the mover of such and the manager of the 
bill; with the further proviso that time 
on such will come out of the time allotted 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), with the ex- 
ception, of course, of time on any motion 
to reconsider, which would naturally 
come after the vote on the Dominick 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object — 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—that is a 
terribly complicated unanimous-consent 
request which the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia has just propounded. 

It is my understanding that maybe we 
should get a parliamentary ruling on it 
first, before the Senator actually pushes 
it forward, on the fact that the proposal 
I put up is a substitute and would not be 
subject to any further amendments. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Therefore, we are 
dealing with this one amendment and 
we do not have to worry about amend- 
ments to my amendment; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct, but there is the possibility 
that a perfecting amendment to the 
amendment by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs) could be offered and, 
in such case, that perfecting amendment 
would be voted on before the substitute 
would be voted on. So that, if that pos- 
sibility should materialize, the proviso 
would take care of any such perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What is the time 
limited to on perfecting amendments? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Twenty 
minutes, to be equally divided. Such 
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time would come out of the time on the 
Dominick amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I could not agree, 
under those circumstances, because I 
have had considerable requests from 
Senators to speak on behalf of my 
amendment. I know that we will use at 
least 1 hour, if not more. I wonder 
whether the Senator could not put it 
this way; I do not know of any perfecting 
amendments that might be offered— 
there may be some, I suppose. But why 
should that come out of our time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I include 
that proviso just so that the Senate can 
be assured that a vote would occur, in 
any event, on the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) 
no later than 4:30 p.m. tomorrow. I can 
revise the request if the Senator desires. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
think that would be satisfactory to us. 
The only reason we would have for agree- 
ing—and I am not so sure that we would 
agree—is that we still want to have 
something to say about it and that would 
be the fact that we could count on the 
time that is critical to us because of our 
situation here. I would make this sug- 
gestion, if we could agree—if the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) 
would give me his attention—perhaps 
we could set a time on perfecting amend- 
ments with a gentleman’s understanding 
on the part of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) that if 
someone has a perfecting amendment, 
accommodation would be made within 
the time limitation. The result of that 
would be that it might be 20 minutes, or 
it might be 3 minutes, 8 minutes, or 6 
minutes. But the perfecting amendment 
could be submitted to a vote when the 
time had expired and we were ready— 
at the end of the 4:30 p.m. period. 

With that understanding, I think 
everyone would be protected. Conceiv- 
ably, once the time has expired, a motion 
might be made or an amendment could 
be submitted to our amendment, which 
would be in order and would be voted on 
with the gentleman's understanding that 
there would be some accommodation to 
people who felt strongly about the matter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator from New York that the 
difficulty with that would be in the event 
the offerer of a perfecting amendment 
would not want to agree to a time limi- 
tation. 

Mr. JAVITS. No, because the time lim- 
itation would expire. And at that time it 
would have to be voted up or down. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not know of any- 
one who wants to offer any but, if some- 
me does so, it might not be fair to him or 

er. 

The difficulty, as I see it, is that we 
are trying to encompass everything un- 
der one blanket. I do not see how we can 
do it. We can say there will be 2 hours 
on the Dominick amendment and not set 
a time limitation at all. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is our problem with 
respect to the matter. We then open it 
up to having a vote at 7, 8, 9, or 10 o’clock. 
Anyone could submit 20 perfecting 
amendments. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If they do, what do 
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we do about it? The time for debate would 
have long since expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. That would not be true 
the way I have suggested. The Senator 
from Colorado would have control of 
half the time and the Senator from New 
Jersey would have control over half of 
the time. If anyone had a serious per- 
fecting amendment, the Senator from 
Colorado might allow him 1, 2, or 3 min- 
utes. The same would be true with re- 
spect to the Senator from New Jersey. 
That would be stipulated. There would 
be no time, but they could get a vote. 
That is not unusual, because we do it 
all the time. All the votes would begin 
at 4:30. No one would be cut off. 

I do not see where the Senator from 
Colorado would be in jeopardy on that, 
and neither would we. The voting might 
take a little longer, but we would be at 
the voting stage at 4:30. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the Senator 
from New York know of anyone who will 
offer any perfecting amendments? 

Mr. JAVITS. None whatever. I know 
of none. Like the Senator from Colorado, 
I know of none. Perhaps we might sus- 
pend for awhile so that the Senator from 
Colorado could think about the matter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am just trying to 
get to a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from West Virginia is cor- 
rect. We have to protect the rights of 
everyone. I have felt that we ought to 
get a time limitation on the whole ball 
of wax—that is, on the Dominick amend- 
ment, and if it succeeds, then on the Wil- 
liams-Javits amendment. If the Dom- 
inick amendment fails, then we should 
have a vote on our amendment. I wish 
to note also that our amendment would 
be subject to amendment in that event. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from 
West Virginia has finished making his 
unanimous-consent request, as he might 
work it out with the Senator from Colo- 
rado and with us, I would like to incor- 
porate it, before we agree to it, in another 
unanimous-consent request that would 
be more inclusive and would set a time 
for voting on the whole issue, including 
the Dominick and our amendment as 
perfected. 

I beg the Senator to give me that op- 
portunity. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A unani- 
mous-consent request is pending. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withhold my unanimous-consent 
request temporarily. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as- 
suming that a unanimous-consent re- 
quest of some kind is finally agreed to 
here, is it not also true that if it does not 
encompass the Williams-Javits amend- 
ment, perfecting amendments could be 
offered to that after mine was disposed of 
in the event it got defeated. In the event 
it passed, it could not be. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. On the assumption 
that it is going to pass, I am happy to 
say that there would then really be no 
reason for perfecting amendments as far 
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as I can see. If the Senator from West 
Virginia wants to propose his unani- 
mous consent request, I see no problem. 

In order to offset the possibility of hav- 
ing two votes at 2 o’clock, could we give 
ourselves another 15 minutes? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator would yield, in the 
event there is no tabling motion, under 
the request which I have presented there 
would be a total of 2 hours and 15 min- 
utes on the Dominick amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The time to be 
equally divided. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That would be all 
right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield, I would like to make 
the following unanimous-consent re- 
quest, incorporating the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia and adding 
to it the fact that after the vote has been 
taken on the Dominick amendment and 
any perfecting amendments which come 
before the Dominick amendment, or 
after the vote has been taken on the 
Dominick amendment, there be 2 hours, 
the time to be evenly divided on the 
Williams-Javits amendment, plus 20 
minutes on each amendment or motion 
or appeal, the time to be also equally 
divided between the mover and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and the vote then 
occur on the Williams-Javits amend- 
ment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 
I do not object to the request of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, but I do ob- 
ject to the unanimous-consent request 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, we anticipated that ob- 
jection. However, we thought it only fair 
to have the facts clearly appear in the 
Recorp in respect of the Senate’s judg- 
ment as to when debate ought to close. If 
that is what we are brought to with re- 
spect to this measure, I am now pre- 
pared to agree to the unanimous-consent 
request of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. However, the Senator from New 
Jersey can speak for himself, of course. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am al- 
ways anxious to put everything in the 
Record. That is the reason I supported 
the Allen amendment to make the rul- 
ings of the EEOC reviewable. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now renew my request. Would 
the Chair like me to restate it, or is that 
necessary? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, would the 
Chair restate it so that we could all 
hear it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Following 
the disposition of the Hruska amend- 
ment, time will begin running on the 
Dominick amendment, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs), 
with 20 minutes on any debatable motion 
or amendment, that time also to be 
equally divided and the time to come out 
of the time on the Dominick amendment, 
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with the vote on the Dominick amend- 
ment to occur at 4:30. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Chair 
did not mention a perfecting amend- 
ment to the Williams-Javits amendment 
which would be voted on at the appro- 
priate time, after the time had expired. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request as repeated 
by the Chair did mention debatable 
motions or amendments, which included 
perfecting amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
not wish to be cut off once the time has 
expired from making a motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This 
agreement would preclude a motion to 
table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, I wish to make 
that exception. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me state that if we enter into an 
agreement to vote on the Dominick 
amendment at a specific time then the 
Senate automatically is precluded from 
a motion to table. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am aware of that. That 
is why I made the reservation. That is not 
debatable. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Then, I 
have to revise my request to provide that 
° Senator could move to table at that 

me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. DOMINICK. This creates a res- 
ervation. What we are doing is trying to 
create an escape hatch. I do not think I 
will go along and that I will have to 
object. 

Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A SPECIAL AC- 
TION OFFICE FOR DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Represent- 
atives on S. 2097. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEV- 
ENSON) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2097) to establish a 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention and to concentrate the re- 
sources of the Nation against the prob- 
lem of drug abuse, which was to strike 
out all of the enacting clause, and in- 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF PoLticy; DEFINITIONS 
SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE 

FoR DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 
OTHER AGENCIES 
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TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 
OF POLICY; DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 

101. Congressional findings. 

102. Declaration of national policy. 
103. Definitions. 


§ 101. Congressional findings. 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) Drug abuse is rapidly increasing in the 
United States and now afflicts urban, subur- 
ban, and rural areas of the Nation. 

(2) Drug abuse, especially heroin addic- 
tion, substantially contributes to crime. 

(3) The adverse impact of drug abuse in- 
fiicts increasing pain and hardship on in- 
dividuals, families, and communities and 
undermines our institutions. 

(4) The success of Federal drug abuse pro- 
grams and activities requires a recognition 
that education, treatment, rehabilitation, re- 
search, training, and law enforcement ef- 
forts are interrelated. 

(5) The effectiveness of efforts by State and 
local governments and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control and treat drug abuse in 
the United States has been hampered by a 
lack of coordination among the States, be- 
tween States and localities, among the Fed- 
eral Government, States, and localities, and 
throughout the Federal Establishment. 

(6) Control of drug abuse requires the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive coordinated 
long-term Federal strategy that encompasses 
both effective law enforcement against il- 
legal drug traffic and effective health pro- 
grams to rehabilitate victims of drug abuse. 

(7) The increasing rate of drug abuse con- 
stitutes a serious and continuing threat to 
national health and welfare, requiring an 
immediate and effective response on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

§ 102. Declaration of national policy. 

The Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States and the purpose of this 
Act to focus the resources of the Federal 
Government and bring them to bear on drug 
abuse to significantly reduce the incidence of 
drug addiction and drug abuse in the United 
States within the shortest practicable period 
of time, and to develop a comprehensive co- 
ordinated long term Federal strategy to com- 
bat drug abuse. 
$ 103. Definitions. 

(a) The definitions set forth in this sec- 
tion apply for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The term “drug abuse prevention 
function” means any program or activity 
relating to drug abuse education, training, 
treatment, rehabilitation, or research, and 
includes any such function even when per- 
formed by an organization whose primary 
mission is in the field of drug traffic preven- 
tion functions, or is unrelated to drugs. The 
term does not include any function defined 
in subsection (c) as a “drug traffic preven- 
tion function”. 

(c) The term “drug traffic prevention func- 
tion” means— 

(1) the conduct of formal or informal 
diplomatic or international negotiations at 
any level, whether with foreign governments, 
other foreign governmental or nongovern- 
mental persons or organizations of any kind, 
or any international organization of any 
kind, relating to traffic (whether licit or 
illicit) in drugs subject to abuse, or any 
measures to control or curb such traffic; or 

(2) any of the following law enforcement 
activities or proceedings: 

(A) the investigation and prosecution of 
drug offenses; 

(B) the tmpanelment of grand juries; 

(C) programs or activities involving in- 
ternational narcotics control; and 

(D) the detection and suppression of illicit 
drug supplies. 
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TITLE II—SPECIAL ACTION OFFICE FOR 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 


CHAPTER 

1. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

2. FUNCTIONS OF THE DIRECTOR 
3. ADVISORY CoUNCIL 


Chapter 1.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Citation as the Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention Act. 
. Establishment of Office. 
. Appointment of Director. 
. Appointment of Deputy Director. 
. Appointment of Assistant Directors. 
. Delegation. 
. Officers and employees. 
. Employment of experts and consultants. 
. Acceptance of uncompensated services. 
. Grant and contracts. 
. Acting Director and Deputy Director. 
. Compensation of Director, Deputy Di- 
rector, and Assistant Directors. 
. Statutory requirements unaffected. 
Termination of authority. 
Appropriations authorized. 


§ 201. Citation as the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention Act. 

This title may be cited as the “Special Ac- 

tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention Act”. 


§ 202. Establishment of Office. 

There is established in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President an office to be known 
as the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the “Office’’). The establishment of the 
Office in the Executive Office of the President 
shall not be construed as affecting access by 
the Congress, or committees of either House 
(1) to information, documents, and studies 
in the possession of, or conducted by, the 
Office, or (2) to personnel of the Office. 

§ 203. Appointment of Director. 

There shall be at the head of the Office 
a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


§ 204. Appointment of Deputy Director. 

There shall be in the Office a Deputy Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Deputy Director shall act 
as Director during the absence or disability 
of the Director or in the event of a vacancy 
im the office of the Director. 


$ 205. Appointment of Assistant Directors. 

There shall be in the Office not to exceed 
six Assistant Directors appointed by the 
Director. 

§ 206. Delegation. 

Unless specifically prohibited by law, the 
Director may, without being relieved of his 
responsibility, perform any of his functions 
or duties, or exercise any of his powers 
through, or with the aid of, such persons in, 
or organization of, the Office as he may des- 
ignate. 

§ 207. Officers and employees. 

The Director may employ and prescribe 
the functions of such officers and employees, 
including attorneys, as are necessary to per- 
form the functions vested in him. At the dis- 
cretion of the Director, any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office may be allowed and paid 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, in the same manner as is au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 


States Code, for individuals employed in- 
termittently. 


§ 208. Employment of experts and consult- 
ants. 

The Director may obtain services as au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5 of the Unit- 
ed States Code, at rates not to exceed the 
rate in effect for GS-18 of the General Sched- 
ule, and without regard to any limitation on 
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the number of days or the period of such 
service, except that, at any one time, not 
more than fifteen individuals may be em- 
ployed without regard to such limitation. 
§ 209. Acceptance of uncompensated services. 
The Director is authorized to accept and 
employ in furtherance of the purpose of this 
Act or any Federal drug abuse prevention 
function, voluntary and uncompensated 
services notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(b) ). 


§ 210. Grants and contracts. 

(a) In carrying out any of his functions 
under this title, the Director is authorized 
to make grants to any public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution, 
and to enter into contracts with any agency, 
organization, or institution, or with any in- 
dividual. 

(b) To the extent he deems it appropri- 
ate, the Director may require the recipients 
of a grant or contract under this section to 
contribute money, facilities, or services for 
carrying out the program and activity for 
which such grant or contract was made. 

(c) Payments under this section, pursuant 
to a grant or contract, may be made (after 
necessary adjustment, in the case of grants, 
on account of previously made overpayments 
or underpayments) in advance or by way of 
reimbursements, and in such installments 
and on such conditions as the Director may 
determine. 

(d) Any Federal department or agency may 
enter into grant or contractual arrangements 
with the Director and, pursuant to such a 
grant or contractual arrangement, may exer- 
cise any authority to use any personnel or 
facilities which would otherwise be available 
to such department or agency for the per- 
formance by it of its authorized functions. 


§ 211. Acting Director and Deputy Director. 

The President may authorize any person 
who immediately prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act held a position in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to act as the 
Director or Deputy Director until the posi- 
tion in question is for the first time filled 
pursuant to the provisions of this title or 
by recess appointment, as the case may be, 
and the President may authorize any such 
person to receive the compensation attached 
to the office in respect of which he serves. 
Such compensation, if authorized, shall be in 
lieu of but not in addition to other com- 
pensation from the United States to which 
such person may be entitled. 


§ 212. Compensation of Director, Deputy Di- 
rector, and Assistant Directors. 

(a) Section 5313 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(21) Director of the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention.” 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(95) Deputy Director of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention.” 

(c) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

(131) Assistant Directors, Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention (6) .” 

§ 213. Statutory requirements unaffected. 

Except as authorized in section 226, noth- 
ing in this Act authorizes or permits the 
Director or any other Federal officer to waive 
or disregard any limitation or requirement, 
including standards, criteria, or cost-sharing 
formulas, prescribed by law with respect to 
any Federal program or activity. Except with 
respect to the conduct of drug abuse preven- 
tion functions, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to limit the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Defense with respect to the operation 
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of the armed forces or the authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with re- 
spect to furnishing health care to veterans. 


§ 214. Termination of authority. 

The authority of the Director under chap- 
ter 2 and the authority of the Council under 
chapter 3 terminate on June 30, 1974. 


§ 215. Appropriations authorized. 

(a) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this title, except for the provi- 
sions of sections 223, 224, and 225, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973; and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 223, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $40,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, and June 
30, 1974. 

(c) For the purpose of making grants and 
contracts under section 224, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974. 

(d) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 225, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974. 


Chapter 2.—FuNcTIONS OF THE DIRECTOR 


Sec. 
221. Concentration of Federal effort. 


224, Encouragement of certain research and 
development. 

225. National Drug Abuse Training Center. 

226. Single Federal share requirement. 

227. Recommendations regarding drug traf- 
fic prevention functions. 

Resolution of certain conflicts. 

Liaison with respect to drug traffic pre- 
vention. 

Technical assistance to State and local 
agencies, 

Reorganization authority. 

Management oversight review. 

Federal drug council authorized, 

Consultation with respect to personnel 
policies. 

235. International negotiations, 

236. Annual report. 


§ 221. Concentration of Federal effort. 

(a) The Director shall provide overall 
planning and policy and establish objectives 
and priorities for all Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention functions. In carrying out his func- 
tions under this subsection, the Director 
shall consult with the National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention. 

(b) For the purpose of assuring the effec- 
tuation of the planning and policy and the 
achievement of the objectives and priorities 
provided or established pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a), the Director shall 

(1) review the regulations, guidelines, 
requirements, criteria, and procedures of 
operating agencies in terms of their con- 
sistency with the policies, priorities, and ob- 
jectives he establishes, and assist such agen- 
cies in making such additions thereto or 
changes therein as may be appropriate; 

(2) recommend changes in organization, 
management, and personnel, which he deems 
advisable to implement the policies, prior- 
ities, and objectives he establishes; 

(3) review related Federal legislation in 
the areas of health, education, and welfare 
providing for medical treatment or assist- 
ance, vocational training, or other rehabili- 
tative services and, consistent with the 
purposes of this Act, assure that the respec- 


228. 
229. 


230. 


231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
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tive administering agencies construe drug 
abuse as a health problem; 

(4) conduct or provide for the conduct of 
evaluations and studies of the performancé 
and results achieved by Federal drug abuse 
prevention functions, and of the prospective 
performance and results that might be 
achieved by alternative programs and activi- 
ties supplementary to or in Heu of those 
currently being administered; 

(5) require departments and agencies 
engaged in Federal drug abuse prevention 
functions to submit such information and 
reports with respect thereto as the Director 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and such departments 
and agencies shall submit to the Director 
such information and reports as the Director 
may reasonably require; and 

(6) develop improved methods for deter- 
mining the extent of drug addiction and 
abuse in the United States. 

§ 222. Funding authority. 

In implementation of his authority under 
section 221, and to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Director is authorized. 

(1) to review and as he deems necessary 
modify insofar as they pertain to Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions, 

(A) implementation plans for any Federal 
program, and 

(B) the budget requests of any Federal 
department or agency; and 

(2) to the extent not inconsistent with 
the applicable appropriation Acts, to make 
funds available from appropriations to Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to conduct 
drug abuse prevention functions. 

§ 223. Special Fund. 

(a) There is established a Special Fund 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “fund”) in order to provide additional 
incentives to Federal departments and agen- 
cies to develop more effective drug abuse 
prevention functions and to give the Di- 
rector the flexibility to encourage, and re- 
spond quickly and effectively to, the devel- 
opment of promising programs and ap- 
proaches. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, sums appropriated to the 
fund may be utilized only after their trans- 
fer, upon the order of the Director and at his 
discretion, to any Federal department or 
agency (other than the Office) and only for 
the purpose of 

(1) developing or demonstrating promis- 
ing new concepts or methds in respect of 
drug abuse prevention functions; or 

(2) supplementing or expanding existing 
drug abuse prevention functions which the 
Director finds to be exceptionally effective 
or for which he finds there exists excep- 
tional need. 

(c) Not more than 10 per centum of such 
sums as are appropriated to the Fund may 
be expended by the Director through the 
Office to develop and demonstrate promising 
new concepts or methods in respect of drug 
abuse prevention functions, 

§ 224. Encouragement of certain research 
and development. 

In carrying out his functions under sec- 
tion 221, the Director shall encourage and 
promote (by grants, contracts, or otherwise) 
expanded research programs to create, devel- 
op, and test 

(1) nonaddictive synthetic analgesics to 
replace opium and its derivatives in medical 
use; 

(2) long-lasting, nonaddictive blocking or 
antagonistic drugs or other pharmacological 
substances for treatment of heroin addic- 
tion; and 

(8) detoxification agents which, when ad- 
ministered, will ease the physical effects of 
withdrawal from heroin addiction. 
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In carrying out this section the Director is 
authorized to establish, or provide for the 
establishment of, clinical research facilities. 
§ 225. National Drug Abuse Training Center. 

(a) The Director shall establish a National 
Drug Abuse Training Center (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the “Center’’) to 
develop, conduct, and support a full range of 
training programs relating to drug abuse 
prevention functions. The Director shall 
consult with the National Advisory Council 
for Drug Abuse Prevention regarding the 
general policies of the Center. The director 
may operate the Center initially, but is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer the opera- 
tion thereof to the National Institute of 
Mental Health not later than the date spec- 
ified in section 214. 

(b) The Center shall conduct or arrange 
for training programs, seminars, meetings, 
conferences, and other related activities, in- 
cluding the furnishing of training and edu- 
cational materials for use by others. 

(c) The services and facilities of the Cen- 
ter shall, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Director, be available to (1) 
Federal, State, and local government officials, 
and their respective staffs, (2) medical and 
paramedical personnel, and educators, and 
(3) other persons including drug dependent 
persons, requiring training or education in 
drug abuse prevention. 

§ 226. Single Federal share requirement. 

Where funds are made available more 
than one Federal department or agency to be 
used by an agency, organization, or indivi- 
dual to carry out a drug abuse prevention 
function, a single non-Federal share require- 
ment may be established according to the 
proportion of funds advanced by each Fed- 
eral agency, and the Director may order any 
such agency to waive any technical grant or 
contract requirement as established in the 
regulations which is inconsistent with the 
similar requirement of the other Federal 
agency or which the other Federal agency 
does not impose. 


§ 227. Recommendations regarding drug traf- 
fic prevention functions. 

The Director may make recommendations 
to the President in connection with any Fed- 
eral drug traffic prevention function, and 
shall consult with and be consulted by all 
responsible Federal departments and agencies 
regarding the policies, priorities, and objec- 
tives of such functions, 


§ 228. Resolution of certain conflicts. 

If the Director determines in writing that 
the manner in which any Federal department 
or agency is conducting any drug abuse pre- 
vention function or drug traffic prevention 
function substantially impairs the effective 
conduct of any other such function, he shall 
submit in writing his findings and deter- 
minations to the President, who may direct 
the Federal department or agency in question 
to conduct the function thereafter under 
such policy guidelines as the President may 
specify to eliminate the impairment. 

§ 229. Liaison with respect to drug traffic 
prevention. 

One of the Assistant Directors of the Of- 
fice shall maintain communication and 
liaison with respect to all drug traffic pre- 
vention functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

§ 230. Technical assistance to State and local 
agencies. 

(a) The Director shall 

(1) coordinate or assure coordination of 
Federal drug abuse prevention functions with 
such functions of State and local govern- 
ments; and 

(2) provide for a central clearinghouse for 
Federal, State, and local governments, public 
and private agencies, and individuals seek- 
ing drug abuse information and assistance 
from the Federal Government. 
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(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this section, the Director may 

(1) provide technical assistance—includ- 
ing advice and consultation relating to local 
programs, technical and professional assist- 
ance, and, where deemed necessary, use of 
task forces of public officials or other per- 
sons assigned to work with State and local 
governments—to analyze and identify State 
and local drug abuse problems and assist in 
the development of plans and programs to 
meet the problems so identified; 

(2) convene conferences of State, local, 
and Federal officials, and such other persons 
as the Director shall designate, to promote 
the purposes of this Act, and the Director 
is authorized to pay reasonable expenses of 
individuals incurred in connection with their 
participation in such conferences; 

(3) draft and make available to State and 
local governments model legislation with re- 
spect to State and local drug abuse programs 
and activities; and 

(4) promote the promulgation of uniform 
criteria, procedures, and forms of grant or 
contract applications for drug abuse control 
and treatment proposals submitted by State 
and local governments and private organiza- 
tions, institutions, and individuals. 

(c) In implementation of his authority 
under subsection (b)(1), the Director may 

(1) take such action as may be necessary 
to request the assignment, with or without 
reimbursement, of any individual employed 
by any Federal department or agency and 
engaged in any Federal drug abuse preven- 
tion function or drug traffic prevention func- 
tion to serve as a member of any such task 
force; except that no such person shall be so 
assigned during any one fiscal year for more 
than an aggregate of ninety days without the 
express approval of the head of the Federal 
department or agency with respect to which 
he was so employed prior to such assignment; 

(2) assign any person employed by the 
Office to serve as a member of any such task 
force or to coordinate management of such 
task forces; and 

(3) enter into contracts or other agree- 
ments with any person or organization to 
serve on or work with such task forces. 


§ 231. Reorganization authority. 

If the President finds, after investigation 
by the Director, that a reorganization in con- 
nection with the performance of any Federal 
drug abuse prevention function is necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, the 
President shall prepare a reorganization plan 
in accord with the provisions of sections 902 
to 913 of title 5, United States Code, for 
submission to the Congress pursuant to this 
subsection. 


§ 232. Management oversight review. 

The Director may, for a period not to ex- 
ceed thirty days in any one calendar year, 
provide for the exercise or performance of a 
management oversight review wtih respect 
to the conduct of any Federal drug abuse pre- 
vention function. Such review may be con- 
ducted by an officer of any Federal depart- 
ment or agency other than the department or 
agency conducting such function. The officer 
shall submit a written report to the Director 
concerning his findings. 

§ 233. Federal drug council authorized. 

To promote the purposes of this Act, the 
Director may convene, at his discretion, a 
council of officials representative of Federal 
departments and agencies, including intelli- 
gence agencies, responsible for Federal drug 
abuse prevention functions or Federal drug 
traffic prevention functions. 

§ 234. Consultation with respect to personnel 
policies. 

The Director shall advise the Civil Service 
Commission and other Federal agencies with 
respect to appropriate policies and services 
for the control and treatment of drug abuse 
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among Federal civilian employees, assuring 
optimal use of existing resources. The Direc- 
tor shall promote similar drug abuse control 
and treatment services in State and local 
governments and shall actively encourage 
labor and management to develop such serv- 
ices in private industry. 

§ 235. International negotiations. 

The President may designate the Director 
to represent the Government of the United 
States in discussions and negotiations relat- 
ing to drug abuse prevention, drug traffic 
prevention, or both, ` 
§ 236. Annual report. 

The Director shall submit to the President 
and the Congress, prior to March 1 of each 
year which begins after the enactment of this 
title, a written report on the activities of the 
Office. The report shall specify the objectives, 
activities, and accomplishments of the Of- 
fice, and shall contain an accounting of funds 
expended pursuant to this title. 


Chapter 3—Avvisory CoUNCIL 
Sec. 
251. 
252. 
253. 


Establishment of Council. 
Membership of the Council, 
Chairman; meetings. 

254. Compensation and expenses. 
255. Functions of the Council. 


§ 251. Establishment of Council. 

There is established a National Advisory 
Council for Drug Abuse Prevention (herein- 
after in this chapter referred to as the 
“Council”) which shall consist of fifteen 
members. 


§ 252. Membership of the Council. 

(a) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or 
their respective designees, shall be members 
of the Council ex officio. 

(b) The remaining members of the Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the President and 
shall serve at his pleasure. Appointments 
shall be made from persons who by virtue of 
their education, training, or experience are 
qualified to carry out the functions of mem- 
bers of the Council. Of the members so ap- 
pointed, four shall be officials of State or local 
governments or governmental agencies who 
are actively engaged in drug abuse preven- 
tion functions, 

§ 253. Chairman; meetings. 

The President shall designate the Chair- 
man of the Council. The Council shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman, but not less 
often than four times a year. 

§ 254. Compensation and expenses. 

Members of the Council (other than mem- 
bers who are full-time officers or employees 
of the United States) shall, while serving on 
business of the Council, be entitled to re- 
ceive a per diem allowance at rates not to 
exceed the daily equivalent of the rate au- 
thorized for grade GS-18 of the General 
Schedule. Each member of the Council, while 
so serving away from his home or regular 
place of business, may be allowed actual 
travel expenses and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5 of the United States Code for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

§ 255. Functions of the Council. 

(a) The Council shall, from time to time, 
make recommendations to the Director with 
respect to overall planning and policy and 
the objectives and priorities for all Federal 
drug abuse prevention functions. 

(b) the Council may make recommenda- 
tions to the Director with respect to the con- 
duct of, or need for, any drug abuse preven- 
tion functions which are or in its Judgment 
should be conducted by or with the support 
of the Federal Government. 
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TITLE II—OTHER AGENCIES 

Sec. 

301. Community mental health centers. 

302. Public Health Service facilities. 

303. State plan requirements. 

304. Drug abuse prevention function appro- 
priations. 

Planning grants. 

Authorization of appropriations for spe- 
cial projects. 


§ 301. Community mental health centers. 

Section 221 of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 26888) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) If an application for a grant under 
this part for a community mental health 
center is made for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1972, and— 

“(1) the Secretary determines that it is 
feasible for such center to provide a treat- 
ment and rehabilitation program for drug 
addicts and other persons with drug abuse 
and other drug dependence problems residing 
in the area served by the center and that the 
need for such a program in that area is of 
such a magnitude as to warrant the provision 
of such a program by the center, such appli- 
cation may not be approved unless it contains 
or is supported by assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that the center will provide 
such program in such fiscal year; or 

“(2) the Secretary determines that it is 
feasible for the center to assist the Federal 
Government in treatment and rehabilitation 
programs for drug addicts and other persons 
with drug abuse and other drug dependence 
problems who are in the area served by the 
center, such application may not be approved 
unless it contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
center will enter into agreements with de- 
partments or agencies of the Government 
under which agreements the center may be 
used (to the maximum extent practicable) in 
treatment and rehabilitation programs (if 
any) provided by such departments or agen- 
cies, 

“For the purpose of making grants under 
this part to assist community mental health 
centers to meet the requirements of this sub- 
section there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $60,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, and $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974.” 


§ 302. Public Health Service facilities. 

(a) Section 341(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 257(a)) (relating to 
care and treatment of narcotic addicts and 
other drug abusers) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“In carrying out this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall establish in each hospital and oth- 
er appropriate medical facility of the Serv- 
ice a treatment and rehabilitation program 
for drug addicts and other persons with drug 
abuse and drug dependence problems who are 
in the area served by such hospital or other 
facility; except that the requirement of this 
sentence shall not apply in the case of any 
such hospital or other facility with respect to 
which the Secretary determines that there is 
not sufficient need for such a program in 
such hospital or other facility.” 

(b) Section 341 of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the Government under which agreements 
hospitals and other appropriate medical fa- 
cilities of the Service may be used in treat- 
ment and rehabilitation programs provided 
by such department or agency for drug ad- 
dicts and other persons with drug abuse and 
other drug dependence problems who are in 
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areas served by such hospitals or other fa- 
cilities.” 


$ 303. State plan requirements, 

(a) Section 314(d)(2)(K) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 246 (d) (2) (K)) 
is amended by inserting after “problem” the 
following: “, and include provisions for (i) 
licensing facilities in which treatment and 
rehabilitation programs are conducted for 
persons with drug abuse and other drug de- 
pendence problems, and (ii) expansion of 
State mental health programs in the field of 
drug abuse and drug dependence and of oth- 
er prevention and treatment programs in 
such field”. 

(b) Section 204 of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2684) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) After June 30, 1973, the Secretary may 
not approve any State plan unless it provides 
for treatment and prevention programs in 
the field of drug abuse and drug dependence, 
commensurate with the extent of the prob- 
lem, and it includes the provisions required 
by section 314(d)(2)(K) of the Public 
Health Service Act for State plans submitted 
under section 314(d) of such Act.” 


§ 304. Drug abuse prevention function appro- 
priations. 

Any request for appropriations by a de- 
partment or agency of the Government sub- 
mitted after the date of enactment of this 
Act shall specify, on a line item basis, that 
part of the appropriations which the depart- 
ment or agency is requesting to carry out 
its drug abuse prevention functions. 


§ 305. Planning grants. 

(a) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $13,000,000 for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973, and $13,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for grants to 
States to assist them in (1) planning projects 
for the development of more effective drug 
abuse prevention functions, or (2) evaluating 
the conduct of drug abuse prevention func- 
tions within the States, for purposes of this 
section, the term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, in addition to the fifty States. 

(b) For each fiscal year the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations, allot the sums 
appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) for 
such year among the States on the basis of 
the relative population, financial need, and 
the need for more effective conduct of drug 
abuse prevention functions. 

Any amount so allotted to a State (other 
than the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands) and remaining unobligated at the 
end of such year shall remain available to 
such State, for the purposes for which made, 
for the next fiscal year (and for such year 
only), and any such amount shall be in 
addition to the amounts allotted to such 
State for such purpose for such next fiscal 
year. 

(d) As a condition to its receipt of any 
grant under subsection (b) for any planning 
project, a State shall, by provisions in the 
plan or otherwise, 

(1) designate a single State agency as the 
sole agency for the preparation or revision 
of the plan, or designate such agency as the 
sole agency for supervising the preparation 
or revision of the plan; 

(2) provide for the designation of a State 
advisory council which shall include repre- 
sentatives of nongovernmental organizations 
or groups, and of public agencies concerned 
with the prevention and treatment of drug 
abuse and drug dependence, from different 
geographical areas of the State, to consult 
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with the State agency in preparing or revising 
the plan; 

(3) set forth, in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary, a detailed sur- 
vey of the local and State needs for the pre- 
vention and treatment of drug abuse and 
drug dependence, including a survey of the 
health facilities needed to provide services 
for drug abuse and drug dependence, and a 
plan for the development and distribution 
of such facilities and programs throughout 
the State; 

(4) provide for coordination of existing 
and planned treatment and rehabilitation 
programs and activities, particularly in 
urban centers; 

(5) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
representatives shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to records 
to substantiate the expenditures for which 
the grant is made; 

(6) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its State plan and submit 
to the Secretary an analysis and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the prevention and 
treatment programs and activities carried 
out within the State, and any modifications 
in the plan which it considers necessary; 

(7) provide reasonable assurance that Fed- 
eral funds for preparation or revision of a 
State plan made available under this section 
for any period will be so used as to supple- 
ment and increase, to the extent feasible and 
practical, the level of State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds be made available for 
such purposes, and will in no event supplant 
such State, local, and other non-Federal 
funds; and 

(8) furnish such additional information 
and assurance as the Secretary may find nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this section. 

(e) As a condition to its receipt of any 
grant under subsection (b) for evaluation of 
drug abuse programs, & State shall 

(1) provide that the Comptroller General 
of the United States or his duly authorized 
representatives shall have access for the pur- 
pose of audit and examination to records to 
substantiate the expenditures for which the 
grant is made; 

(2) provide reasonable assurance that Fed- 
eral funds for evaluation of drug abuse pro- 
grams made available under this section for 
any period will be so used as to supplement 
and increase, to the extent feasible and prac- 
tical, the level of State, local, and non-Fed- 
eral funds that would in the absence of such 
Federal funds be made available for such 
purposes, and will in no event supplant such 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds; 
and 

(3) furnish such additional information 
and assurance as the Secretary may find nec- 

to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this section. 
§ 306. Authorization of appropriations for 
special projects. 

Section 256(e) of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act is amended (1) by strik- 
ing out “and $35,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$60,000,000”, and (2) by striking 
out the period at the end and inserting in 
lieu thereof “; and $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974.”. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and request a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. STEVENSON) ap- 
pointed Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. CHILES, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
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Javits, Mr. Gurney, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Cranston, Mr. PACK- 
woop, Mr. Dominick, and Mr. SCHWEIKER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE REPORT 
ON MULTINATIONAL CORPORA- 
TIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the multi- 
national corporation is under unprece- 
dented attack both at home and abroad. 
Legislation—the Hartke-Burke bill—is 
presently pending before the Congress 
which would in effect dismantle the U.S. 
multinational corporations while letting 
foreign multinational corporations ab- 
sorb their export markets—a disaster 
for U.S. employment. 

The rationale for this unprecedented 
domestic attack is that the activities of 
these corporations, through their alleged 
“export” of technology or their manu- 
facturing operations abroad, also export 
American jobs. But these corporations 
remain the major corporations in the 
United States and the major employers 
of our own growing work force; and the 
facts contradicted directly the superficial 
claims about job loss within the United 
States. 

And, fortunately, the true facts are 
now being developed, and in recent weeks, 
two impressive studies have been made 
public. These studies were by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Today, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
released its study, which comes to sim- 
ilar conclusions about the multinational 
corporation. The principal findings of 
this study are: 

In the decade 1960-70, U.S. multina- 
tional corporations increased domestic 
employment at a significantly higher 
rate (31.1 percent) than the national 
average of all employers (12.3 percent). 

In the decade 1960-70, U.S. multina- 
tional corporations increased U.S. exports 
by 180 percent, while the national aver- 
age of U.S. exports grew by only 53.5 per- 
cent. 

In the decade 1960-70, U.S. multina- 
tional corporations locate plants in for- 
eign countries to retain foreign markets 
and to overcome trade and tariff barriers, 
not for export to the United States as 
less than 10 percent of such production 
is imported into the United States. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that major U.S. multinational corpora- 
tions’ plants are located in Canada and 
Europe, which are by no means “low 
wage” escape hatches as is being charged 
in the attack on the multinational cor- 
porations. 

As these facts are developed and be- 
come known, it is my hope that they will 
enlighten the people about the legislative 
drive which, by seeking seriously to 
cripple the American multinational cor- 
poration—will have a devastating ad- 
verse impact on the American economy 
and could bring on a world depression. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
sample is a, representative one, with some 
121 firms responding to the employment 
questions in the survey, which in 1970 
had 3,271,000 employees—17.3 percent of 
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the manufacturing employees in the 
United States at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
survey made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MULTINATIONAL ENTERPRISE SURVEY, CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 

INTRODUCTION 


American public interest in the trading 
and investment experience of United States 
multinational enterprises has centered on 
the following unsubstantiated claims: 

1. That foreign direct investments of these 
firms result in the “export” or loss of U.S. 
employment. 

2. That American multinational enter- 
prises locate plants abroad to increase im- 
ports into the U.S. while decreasing U.S. 
exports. 

3. That the basic rationale for locating 
such plants is to take advantage of cheap 
labor and to provide increased imports into 
the U.S.-based parent. 

To set the record straight, the following 
Paragraphs relate to each point on the basis 
of a questionnaire survey just concluded by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

This survey was distributed to over 600 
member firms included in the Fortune 1000 
industrials. Two hundred ninety-five firms 
responded and 158 multinationals furnished 
the requisite information? The comments 
that follow relate to those 158 responses, or 
to 61 general manufacturing firms (ex- 
cludes auto/extractive industries) who pro- 
vided detailed answers for every part of each 
question. Corporations in the Survey include 
the chemical, pharmaceutical, food products, 
electronics, rubber, agricultural machinery, 
paper, plastics, aircraft and consumer prod- 
ucts industries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The “Export of Jobs” fallacy; there is 
positive evidence from this survey showing 
that American multinational enterprises are 
increasing their domestic employment at a 
significantly higher rate than our national 
average. 

Domestic employment for 121 firms that 
answered the employment question in- 
creased from 2,500,000 in 1960 to 3,271,000 in 
1970. The 1970 figure represents 17.3% of 
the general manufacturing employees in 
the United States at that time. From 1960 
to 1970, domestic employment of these firms 
increased by 31.1%, whereas the national 
average rate of increase for the same period 
was only 12.3%? 

The few exceptions to this general trend 
of favorable domestic employment perform- 
ance reflect clear-cut domestic factors caus- 
ing a decrease in domestic employment, or an 
increase less than the national average. For 
example, two corporations in the aircraft in- 
dustry showed a loss of 17,370 domestic em- 
ployees during the period 1965-70 because 
of shifts in military spending and a re-order- 
ing of American technological emphasis not 
in any way related to overseas investment. 

Listed below are the approximate domestic 
employment statistics from 1960 to 1970 for 


+The definition of a “multinational en- 
terprise” in the Survey was: Any corpora- 
tion with the parent company incorporated 
in the U.S. having operating unit(s), 
branch(es), or subsidiary(ies) in other 
countries. 

*The National average rate calculated 
from figures provided by U.S. Department of 
Commerce, OBE, Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. 
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Change in 
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2. Outstanding international trade per- 
formance: Actual performances show that 
American multinational enterprises have 
been substantially increasing their exports 
since 1960, thereby creating U.S. employment 
gains in excess of national averages. 

A basic contention of organized labor is 
that U.S. foreign direct investments deter 
export expansion. This claim is refuted by 
the experience of those firms covered in this 
Survey. 

In 1960, total exports of 61 general manu- 
facturing firms was $1,564,682,000. By 1970, 
this amount had increased to $4,383,950,000. 
In terms of percentages, these corporations 
increased exports by 180% as against a 
national increase in exports of only 53.5%. 

The positive, direct, job creating effect of 
increased exports generated by foreign in- 
vestment is clear. It is reliably estimated 
that $11,348 in exports equals one U.S. job. 
If the additional jobs created in those indus- 
tries supplying goods and services to the 
direct exporting industry were included, this 
figure would be even higher. 

What is the relative volume of imports and 
exports of these same firms? For the 61 gen- 
eral manufacturing firms, total imports for 
1970 was $851,950,000 while the 1970 volume 
of U.S. exports for the same firms was 
$4,383,950,000—a positive difference of 
$3,532,000,000 exports over imports that can 
be translated into 311,245 U.S. jobs. The job 
creating effect of imports is not included in 
this figure. Imports create jobs in the sery- 
icing and handling of the imported goods. 
Also without many imports essential to U.S. 
industrial capability, such capability would 
be in jeopardy and the job loss would be 
substantial. 

Without imports, needless to say, other 
countries could not buy our exports, and the 
many jobs they create would accordingly be 
abolished. 

3. Major reasons U.S. capital goes abroad: 
American multinational enterprises locate 
plants in foreign countries to retain foreign 
markets and to overcome trade and tariff 
barriers. 

The experience of the firms surveyed 
refutes the claim that U.S. multinationals 
locate production facilities abroad to exploit 
“cheap labor” and to flood the U.S. with their 
products. 

The vast majority of U.S. investments by 
these firms are in Europe and Canada, with 
Latin America, Asia and Africa hosting far 
fewer investments. This means a vast ma- 
jority of these investments are in developed 
countries that have economies comparable 
to the United States. Following is a listing 
of the geographical preferences for the gen- 
eral manufacturing firms surveyed, cal- 
culated by giving 5 points for a first choice, 
4 for a second, 3 for third, 2 for fourth, and 1 
for fifth: 


2 Monthly Labor Review, June, 1969, p. 16. 
“In 1966, about 89,000 workers were required 
for each billion dollars of merchandise 
exports”. 
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Western Europe, 706 points. 

Canada, 423 points. 

Latin America, 398 points. 

Asia, 296 points. 

Africa, 47 points, 

These same firms were asked to describe 
the reasons for locating in these preferred 
locations. “Labor cost advantage” rated low 
as a reason and so did the possibility of ob- 
taining foreign tax incentives, as illustrated 
in the following chart. The system used un- 
der the geographical location listing was 
used in this evaluation also. 


REASON AND POINTS 


Western Europe 
1. Better servicing of existing market, 687. 
2. Tariff & Trade Restrictions, 486. 
3. Counter move to prevent competitor 
pre-empting market, 316. 
4. Transport costs, 307. 
5. U.S. product not acceptable to market, 
245. 
6. Labor cost advantage, 242, 
7. Raw material availability/cost, 186. 
8. Tax benefits (including host country in- 
centives), 152. 
9. 806.30 and 807 for re-entry to U.S., 53. 
Canada 
1. Better servicing of existing market, 419. 
2. Tariff & Trade Restrictions, 303. 
3. Counter move to prevent competitor 
pre-empting market, 178. 
4, Transport costs, 170. 
5. Raw material availabllity/cost, 153. 
6. Labor cost advantage, 104. 
7. U.S. product not acceptable to market, 
103. 
8. Tax benefits (including host country 
incentives), 91. 
9. 806.30 and 807 for re-entry to U.S., 37. 


Latin America 


1. Better servicing of existing market, 491. 
2. Tariff & Trade Restrictions, 368. 
3. Counter move to prevent competitor pre- 


empting market, 255. 
4, Transport costs, 183. 
5. Labor cost advantage, 179. 
6. Raw material availability/cost, 156. 
7. Tax benefits (including host country in- 
centives) 151. 
. Product not acceptable to market, 82. 
. 806.30 and 807 for re-entry to U.S. 48. 


Asia 


1. Better servicing of existing market, 414. 

2, Tariff & Trade Restrictions, 319. 

8. Labor cost advantage, 245. 

4. Transport costs, 220. 

. Counter move to prevent competitor pre- 
empting market, 220. 

6. Raw material availability/cost, 162. 

7. U.S. product not acceptable to market, 
120. 

8. Tax benefits (including host country in- 
centives), 117. 

9. 806.30 and 807 for re-entry to U.S., 52. 

Africa 

1, Better servicing of existing market, 109. 

2. Tariff & Trade Restrictions, 68. 

8. Counter move to prevent competitor pre- 
empting market, 57. 

4. Raw material availability/cost, 50. 

5. Labor cost advantage, 47. 

6. Transport costs, 45. 

7. Tax benefits (including host country in- 
centives) , 34. 

8. U.S. product not acceptable to market, 
18. 
9. 806.30 and 807 for re-entry to U.S., 5. 

Government surveys have shown that U.S. 
plants located abroad send only a small per- 
centage of their products back to the United 
States—generally far less than 10% of the 
foreign production. If certain industries and 
areas were excluded (automobiles and Can- 
ada) the percentage would be no more than 
2%. The Chamber's survey bears out this 
fact and clearly refuses the claim that for- 
eign production units are utilized to gen- 
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erate products for sale in the U.S. Most for- 
eign production is marketed in the country 
where the plant is located, and gives strength 
to the contention that foreign production is 
required to compete with foreign producers 
in foreign markets. In many instances, the 
market would otherwise be lost to the U.S. 
company—not transferred to U.S. production 
and exports. 
SUMMARY 

This survey offers positive and construc- 
tive factual evidence of the substantial con- 
structive contribution multinational enter- 
prises are making to the United States econ- 
omy. Practices of these corporations have, 
with a minimum number of exceptions, re- 
sulted in increased U.S, domestic employ- 
ment, increases in U.S. exports, and positive 
contributions to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, Consequently, artificial restrictions 
on these corporations would result in a seri- 
ous reversal of these favorable factors and 
would materially decrease employment op- 
portunities. The charges of organized labor 
are in this case unfounded, 


THE PRESIDENT'S HISTORIC CHINA 
TRIP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a week 
from today President Nixon will be in 
Peking at the beginning of an historic 
visit which will hopefully mark the begin- 
ning of a new relationship between the 
United States and the People’s Republic 
of China. 

For the next 2 weeks the American 
people are going to be inundated by 
“things Chinese.” They will witness the 
President’s and the First Lady’s every 
step on their television screens via 
satellite transmissions. They will read 
the views of commenators and edi- 
torialists in their morning papers. They 
will review “what it all means” in their 
weekly magazines. 

I think the President placed the trip 
in proper perspective by the following 
words in his “State of the World” mes- 
sage delivered to us on February 9: 

I go to Peking without illusions. But I go 
nevertheless committed to the improvement 
of relations between our two peoples and the 
people of the world. The course we and the 
Chinese have chosen has been produced by 
conviction, not by personalities or the pros- 
pect of tactical gains. 


I would like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to those sections of the “State 
of the World” message and the Presi- 
dent’s press conference last week that 
pertain to the trip and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this section of the Presi- 
dent’s message and his press conference 
remarks on China in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. FOREIGN POLICY FOR THE 1970’s: THE 
EMERGING STRUCTURE OF PEACE 


(A report by President Nixon to the Congress, 
February 1972) 
CHINA 

Few events can be called historic. The an- 
nouncement which I read on July 15 merits 
that term: 

“Premier Chou En-lai and Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer, President Nixon’s Assistant for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, held talks in Peking 
from July 9 to 11, 1971. Knowing of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s expressed desire to visit the 
Peoples Republic of China, Premier Chou 
En-lai on behalf of the Government of the 
Peoples Republic of China has extended an 
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invitation to President Nixon to visit China 
at an appropriate date before May 1972. 

“President Nixon has accepted the invita- 
tion with pleasure. 

“The meeting between the leaders of China 
and the United States is to seek the normali- 
zation of relations between the two coun- 
tries and also to exchange views on questions 
of concern to the two sides.” 

This announcement could have the most 
profound significance for future generations. 
The course leading up to it was carefully 
navigated; the opening we have made is still 
fragile; the immediate concrete achievements 
may be limited. But our purpose, and now 
our potential, is to establish contact between 
the world’s most powerful nation and the 
world’s most populous nation, and to con- 
fine our future confrontations to the con- 
ference table. Contact now might help avert 
a disastrous catastrophe later. It should serve 
to enrich the lives of our two peoples, And it 
could lead to cooperative ventures between 
our countries in the future. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING 


My meetings with the leaders of the Peo- 
ples Republic of China will be unprece- 
dented. 

The earliest Sino-American contacts de- 
veloped in the early 1800’s. At that time the 
ancient Chinese empire, secure and preemi- 
nent, was just beginning the painful process 
of adapting itself to the outside world. With 
the world’s longest history of self-govern- 
ment, and as the dominant political and 
cultural force in their region, the Chinese 
were self-confident and self-contained as 
the “Middle Kingdom” of the world. Never- 
theless they were exploited by technologi- 
cally superior foreign powers. The United 
States—isolationist and bending its energies 
to national development—favored the terri- 
torial integrity of China; but our “open 
door” doctrine of equal treatment for all 
foreigners carried ambiguity in Chinese eyes. ~ 

The Communist leaders thus inherited a 
tradition marked by both pride and humilia- 
tion; the Chinese experience had not been 
one of dealing with the outside world as 
equals but one of either Chinese superiority 
or foreign exploitation. In recent years China 
has passed through a period of domestic tur- 
moil and shifts in external relationships. 
China’s leaders have decided to break the 
isolation that was partly self-chosen, to ex- 
plore more normal relations with other 
countries, and to take their place in the in- 
ternational dialogue. 

While the Chinese Revolution ran its long 
and tortured course the United States ended 
a long history of isolationism and plunged 
with zeal and idealism into worldwide re- 
sponsibilities. We alone among the major 
power emerged relatively unscathed from 
the Second World War. We provided the bulk 
of both the plans and resources for security 
and development around the globe. And we 
perceived the Communist countries, includ- 
ing China, as a monolithic bloc with central 
direction. 

Today, two and a half decades after the 
war, new realities are reflected in a new 
American approach to foreign policy. The 
growing strength and self-confidence of 
others allow them to assume greater respon- 
sibilities and us to shift to a more restrained 
role. And with the time long past when one 
nation could speak for all communist coun- 
tries, we deal with individual nations on the 
basis of their foreign, and not their domes- 
tic, policy. 

Thus, in February of 1972, after many 
vicissitudes, many achievements and our 
separate evolution, the U.S. and China enter 
this dialogue on a fresh foundation of na- 
tional equality and mutual respect. We are 
both turning a new page in our histories, 

Despite this hopeful beginning, we remain 
separated by profound differences in princi- 
ple and the suspicions of decades. Until 1971 
we had had little meaningful contact for 
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most of a generation. The Peoples Republic’s 
critical public statements and interpreta- 
tions of history are well known to us. We 
have also made our position clear. 

It serves no purpose to gloss over these 
sources of division. Neither side pretended 
during preparations for my journey, and nei- 
ther will pretend afterwards, that we have 
solved our basic problems. We can expect 
our talks to be marked by the directness and 
candor which best serve leaders whose dif- 
ferences are deep but whose policies are 
rooted in realism. 


A NEW APPROACH 


My journey to the Peoples Republic of 
China marks both an end and a beginning. 
It is the culmination of three years of pa- 
tient mutual effort to pierce the isolation of 
decades. And it represents the launching of 
& new process. 

The July 15, 1971 statement on my trip 
was sudden and dramatic, but it was pre- 
ceded and produced by a carefully developed 
series of steps. In fact, no other U.S. foreign 
policy move in the past three years has been 
approached more meticulously. 

As far back as October 1967, I had written 
in the magazine Foreign Affairs that “any 
American policy toward Asia must come ur- 
gently to grips with the reality of China,” 
while pointing out that bold new initiatives 
without preparation were inappropriate. 

In January 1969 I entered office convinced 
that a new policy toward the Peoples Repub- 
lic of China was an essential component of 
a new American foreign policy. I was, of 
course, fully aware of the profound ideolog- 
ical and political differences between our 
countries, and of the hostility and suspicion 
to be overcome. But I believed also that in 
this era we could not afford to be cut off 
from a quarter of the world’s population. We 
had an obligation to try to establish con- 
tact, to define our positions, and perhaps 
move on to greater understanding. 

Recalling our historical experience and 
contemplating tomorrow's world, I saw the 
present period as a unique moment. The 
shifting tides in international relations, our 
new foreign policy perspectives, the chang- 
ing face of China—these were the factors, 
at work in Peking as well as Washington, that 
beckoned our two nations toward a dialogue. 

The following considerations shaped this 
Administration’s approach to the Peoples 
Republic of China. 

Peace in Asia and peace in the world re- 
quire that we exchange views, not so much 
despite our differences as because of them. 
A clearer grasp of each other's purposes is 
essential in an age of turmoil and nuclear 
weapons, 

It is in America’s interest, and the world’s 
interest, that the Peoples Republic of China 
play its appropriate role in shaping inter- 
national arrangements that affect its con- 
cerns. Only then will that great nation have 
a stake in such arrangements; only then wlil 
they endure. 

No one nation should be the sole voice 
for a bloc of states. We will deal with all 
countries on the basis of specific issues and 
external behavior, not abstract theory. 

Both Chinese and American policies could 
be much less rigid if we had no need to 
consider each other permanent enemies. Over 
the longer term there need be no clashes 
between our fundamental national concerns. 

China and the United States share many 
parallel interests and can do much together 
to enrich the lives of our peoples. It is no 
accident that the Chinese and American 
peoples have such a long history of 
friendship. 

On this basis we decided that a careful 
search for a new relationship should be 
undertaken. We believed that the Chinese 
could be engaged in such an effort. 


The Unfolding of U.S. Policy 


Both political and technical problems lay 
in the way of such a search. When this Ad- 
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ministration assumed responsibility, there 
had been virtually no contact between main- 
land China and the American people for two 
decades. This was true for our governments 
as well, although sterile talks in Geneva and 
Warsaw had dragged on intermittently since 
1955. A deep gulf of mistrust and non- 
communication separated us. 

We faced two major questions, First, how 
to convey our views privately to the author- 
ities in Peking? Second, what public steps 
would demonstrate our willingness to set a 
new direction in our relations? 

Within two weeks of my inauguration we 
moved on both of these fronts. I ordered 
that efforts be undertaken to communicate 
our new attitude through private channels, 
and to seek contact with the Peoples Re- 
public of China. 

This process turned out to be delicate and 
complex. It is extremely difficult to establish 
even rudimentary communications between 
two governments which have been completely 
isolated from one another for twenty years. 
Neither technical nor diplomatic means of 
direct contact existed. It was necessary to 
find an intermediary country which had the 
full trust of both nations, and could be re- 
lied upon to promote the dialogue with dis- 
cretion, restraint, and diplomatic skill. 

The two sides began clarifying their gen- 
eral intentions through mutually friendly 
countries. After a period of cautious explora- 
tion and gathering confidence, we settled 
upon a reliable means of communication be- 
tween Washington and Peking. 

In February 1969, I also directed that a 
comprehensive National Security Council 
study be made of our policy toward China, 
setting in motion a policy review process 
which has continued throughout these past 
three years. We addressed both the broader 
ramifications of a new approach and the 
specific steps to carry it out. 

Drawing on this analysis, we began to 
implement a phased sequence of unilateral 
measures to indicate the direction in which 
this Administration was prepared to move. 
We believed that these practical steps, 
progressively relaxing trade and travel re- 
strictions, would make clear to the Chinese 
leaders over time that we were prepared for a 
serious dialogue. We had no illusion that we 
could bargain for Chinese good will. Be- 
cause of the difficulties in communication we 
deliberately chose initiatives that could be 
ignored or quietly accepted; since they re- 
quired no Chinese actions, they were difficult 
to reject. We purposely avoided dramatic 
moves which could invoke dramatic rebukes 
and set back the whole carefully nurtured 
process. 

Throughout 1969 and 1970 we underlined 
our willingness to have a more constructive 
relationship: 

In July 1969, we permitted noncommercial 
purchases of Chinese goods without special 
authorization by American tourists, mu- 
seums and others. We also broadened the 
categories of U.S. citizens whose passports 
would be validated automatically for travel 
to China. 

In December 1969, we allowed subsidiaries 
of American firms abroad to engage in com- 
merce between mainland China and third 
countries. 

In January and February 1970, the two 
sides held Ambassadorial meetings in War- 
saw, which in turn had been set through 
private exchanges. These sessions underlined 
the handicaps of this formal discourse. The 
two sides’ representatives had minimum 
flexibility; they could do little more than 
read prepared statements and refer back to 
their capitals for instructions for the next 
meeting. This cumbersome exchange between 
wary adversaries reinforced the need for a 
new approach. 

In March 1970, we announced that U.S. 
passports would be validated for travel to 
mainland China for any legitimate purpose. 

In April 1970, we authorized selective li- 
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censing of non-strategic U.S. goods for ex- 
port to mainland China. 

In August 1970, we lifted certain restric- 
tions on American oil companies operating 
abroad so that most foreign ships could use 
American-owned bunkering facilities on 
trips to and from mainland Chinese ports. 

By the end of 1970, therefore, we had laid 
out a careful record of unilateral initiatives. 
Throughout these two years we had accom- 
panied these steps with a series of public 
statements which delineated our general at- 
titude. 

Secretary Rogers in a speech in Cauberra, 
Australia on August 8, 1969, noted the bar- 
riers between our countries but added, “We 
nonetheless look forward to a time when we 
can enter into a useful dialogue and to a 
reduction of tensions.” 

In my February 1970 Foreign Policy Report, 
I stated that“. . . it is certainly in our inter- 
est, and in the interest of peace and stability 
in Asia and the world, that we take what 
steps we can toward improved practical re- 
lations with Peking . . . we will seek to pro- 
mote understandings which can establish a 
new pattern of mutually beneficial actions.” 

On October 26, 1970, in a toast to visiting 
President Ceausescu of Romania, I deliberate- 
ly used Peking’s official title, “the Peoples 
Republic of China”. This was the first time an 
American President had ever done so. 

By the time of my second Foreign Policy 
Report in February 1971, we had reason to 
believe that our moves were being noted and 
evaluated by the Chinese. In that Report, I 
cited the importance of China’s participation 
in world affairs, reiterated that we were ready 
for a dialogue with Peking, and stated that 
we hoped to see the Peoples Republic of 
China assume a constructive role in the fam- 
ily of nations. I looked toward the immediate 
future: 

“In the coming year, I will carefully ex- 
amine what further steps we might take to 
create broader opportunities for contacts be- 
tween the Chinese and American peoples, and 
how we might remove needless obstacles to 
the realization of these opportunities. We 
hope for, but will not be deterred by a lack 
of, reciprocity.” 


The breakthrough 


By the fall of 1970, in private and reliable 
diplomatic channels, the Chinese began to 
respond. Both sides were now working to 
launch a process. The spring of 1971 saw a 
series of orchestrated public and private 
steps which culminated in Dr. Kissinger’s 
July trip to Peking and the agreement for 
me to meet with the leaders of the Peoples 
Republic of China. 

On March 15, 1971 we announced that 
U.S. passports no longer needed special vali- 
dation for travel to mainland China, 

On April 6, 1971, in Nagoya, Japan, the 
U.S. table tennis team competing in the 
world championships received an invitation 
from the Chinese team to visit mainland 
China. This was accepted the next day. The 
Chinese also granted visas to seven Western 
newsmen to cover the team’s tour. The U.S. 
team traveled extensively in China, and was 
received on April 14 by Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai, who told them: “with your accept- 
ance of our invitation, you have opened a 
new page in the relations of the Chinese and 
American people.” 

On that same day, we moved to further 
the momentum that had clearly developed. I 
decided on the following measures which 
had been under governmental study since 
December 1970: 

We would expedite visas for visitors from 
the PRC; 

U.S. currency controls would be relaxed to 
permit the PRC to use dollars; 

Restrictions on U.S. oil companies pro- 
viding fuel to ships or aircraft en route to 
or from China (except those bound to or 
from North Korea, North Vietnam or Cuba) 
were eliminated; 

U.S. vessels or aircraft would be permitted 
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to carry Chinese cargoes between non- 
Chinese ports, and U.S.-owned foreign-flag 
carriers could call at Chinese ports; and 

A list of items of a non-strategic nature 
would be compiled for direct export to the 
PRC, 

In the April 30 issue of Life magazine, the 
author, Edgar Snow, reported a conversa- 
tion he had had earlier with Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung which confirmed private signals we 
had already received of Chinese interest in 
my visiting China. 

On May 7, 1971 we removed U.S. controls 
on dollar transactions with China (except 
those in previously blocked accounts) and 
certain controls on U.S. bunkering facilities 
and flagships. 

On June 10, 1971 we announced the end 
of the twenty-one year embargo on trade 
with the PRC. We issued a general export 
license for a long list of nonstrategic items 
for China and designated other items to be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. Restric- 
tions on the import of Chinese goods were 
simultaneously lifted. 

The stage was thus set for Dr. Kissinger’s 
secret visit to Peking. From July 9 to July 
11, Dr. Kissinger held very extensive and 
important discussions with Premier Chou 
En-lai which produced the agreement that 
I would visit China before May 1972. 

From October 20 to 26, Dr. Kissinger again 
visited Peking to reach agreement on the 
major arrangements for my trip. Further 
lengthy talks with Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai and other Chinese officials produced 
the basic framework for my meetings with 
the leaders of the Peoples Republic of 
China—including the February 21, 1972 
date, the duration and itinerary, the broad 
agenda, and the approximate composition 
and facilities for the accompanying party 
and representatives of the media. The ma- 
jor elements were announced at the end of 
November, 

On December 13, 1971 the Chinese re- 
leased two Americans whom they had been 
holding prisoner, and commuted the life 
sentence of a third American to five more 
years. This welcome gesture came after Dr. 
Kissinger transmitted my personal concern 
during his two visits to Peking. It was both 
a@ concrete result of our efforts to establish 
a dialogue and a hopeful sign for future 
progress in our relations. 


International impact 


No major step in international relations 
is taken without some painful adjustments 
and potential costs. Indeed, the tendency is 
to focus on the risks that might flow from 
a departure from familiar patterns and to 
lose sight of its possible benefits. It is pre- 
cisely this tendency that inhibits majoriniti- 
atives and perpetuates established policies 
which sustain the tatu quo. 

We undertook our initiatives toward the 
Peoples Republic of Chian aware of the 
problems as well as the opportunities. Such 
a dramatic move was bound to stir great 
changes in the world. The news of my forth- 
coming trip had an expectedly galvanic im- 
pact and set in motion new currents in in- 
ternational relations. 

We were able to inform our friends only 
shortly before this announcement, and we 
understand the complications this caused 
for them. There were overriding reasons for 
keeping Dr. Kissinger’s July visit secret. We 
could not risk advance public disclosure of 
these conversations whose outcome we could 
not predict. This would have risked disil- 
lusionment by inflating expectations which 
we could not be certain of meeting. And it 
would have created pressures on both the 
Chinese and American sides, forcing both of 
us to take public positions which could only 
have frozen discussions before they began. 
Moreover, we knew the July discussions 
would not settle anything directly concern- 
inng third parties; neither we nor Peking 
would set or accept any preconditions. 
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Regardless of now it was achieved, the 
change in the U.S.-Chinese relationship after 
20 years of animosity was bound to be un- 
settling. Indeed, once Peking had decided 
to improve relations with the U.S., it had 
the capability to shake our relations with 
our friends through its own unilateral moves; 
the mere invitation to an American table 
tennis team had major repercussions. 

The price we paid for secrecy was there- 
fore unavoidable. It should prove transitory. 
The important task was to move swiftly to 
explain our purposes to our friends and to 
begin meaningful exchanges about the pros- 
pects for the future. 

This we have done. Since July we have 
consulted with interested nations, outlining 
our objectives and expectations, and making 
clear we would not negotiate to the detri- 
ment of their interests. Secretary Rogers was 
extremely active in explaining our China 
policy to Foreign Ministers and other leaders 
of foreign countries. Secretary Connally and 
Governor Reagan traveled through Asia as 
my personal representatives, and carried my 
views on our China initiative and Asian pol- 
icies in general. I sent personal messages to 
many of our friends and allies. Our Ambas- 
sadors were instructed to explain our views 
and solicit those of their host governments. 
The prospects of my meetings in Peking and 
in Moscow were among the primary topics of 
my series of talks with allied leaders in De- 
cember 1971 and January of this year. 

We shall continue this process of consulta- 
tion as we move forward in our relationship 
with the Peoples Republic of China. Our 
talks with our friends have focused on the 
longer term implications for U.S. policy. 
Questions have been raised which we have 
been careful to address publicly as well as 
privately. 

How should our Asian friends interpret 
this initiative in terms of our commitments 
and their direct interests? There are, first 
of all, some general principles which apply 
to our relations with all concerned countries. 
Neither we nor the Peoples Republic asked, 
or would have accepted, any conditions for 
the opening of our dialogue. Neither coun- 
try expects the other to barter away its 
principles or abandon its friends. Indeed, we 
have moved jointly in the conviction that 
more normal relations between us will serve 
the interests of all countries and reduce 
tensions in the Far East. 

My conversations with the Chinese leaders 
will focus primarily on bilateral questions. 
Either side is free to raise any subject it 
wishes, and, of course, issues affecting the 
general peace are of bilateral concern. But 
we have made it clear to our Asian friends 
that we will maintain our commitments and 
that we will not negotiate on behalf of third 
parties. We cannot set out to build an honor- 
able relationship of mutual respect with the 
PRC unless we also respect the interests of 
our long terms friends. 

Should our moves be read as shifting our 
priorities from Tokyo to Peking? They should 
not. With the Chinese we are at the begin- 
ning of a long process. With the Japanese we 
have enjoyed over two decades of the closest 
political and economic cooperation. It would 
be shortsighted indeed to exchange strong 
ties with a crucial ally for some mitigation 
of the hostility of a dedicated opponent. But 
it would be equally shortsighted not to seek 
communication and better understanding 
with a quarter of the world’s people. We see 
no conflict in these two aims. 

The preservation of our close relationship 
with Japan during this effort to broaden 
communications with China will call for 
wisdom and restraint on all sides. Each of 
us will have to avoid temptations to exacer- 
bate relations between the other two. De- 
spite the uneasy legacies of history, there 
can be more room for progress through co- 
operative interchange than through destruc- 
tive rivalry. 
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What are the implications for our long- 
standing ties to the Republic of China? In 
my address announcing my trip to Peking, 
and since then, I have emphasized that our 
new dialogue with the PRC would not be at 
the expense of friends. Nevertheless, we rec- 
ognize that this process cannot help but be 
painful for our old friend on Taiwan, the 
Republic of China. Our position is clear. We 
exerted the maximum diplomatic efforts to 
retain its seat in the United Nations. We 
regret the decision of the General Assembly, 
to deprive the Republic of China of its rep- 
resentation although we welcomed the ad- 
mission of the Peoples Republic of China, 
With the Republic of China, we shall main- 
tain our friendship, our diplomatic ties, and 
our defense commitment. The ultimate rela- 
tionship between Taiwan and the mainland 
is not a matter for the United States to 
decide. A peaceful resolution of this problem 
by the parties would do much to reduce ten- 
sion in the Far East. We are not, however, 
urging either party to follow any particular 
course. 

What does our China initiative mean for 
our relations with the Soviet Union? Our 
policy is not aimed against Moscow. The U.S. 
and the USSR have issues of paramount im- 
portance to resolve; it would be costly in- 
deed to impair progress on these through new 
antagonisms. Nevertheless some observers 
have warned that progress toward normaliza- 
tion of relations with Peking would inevita- 
bly jeopardize our relations with its Com- 
munist rival. There is no reason for this to 
be the case. Our various negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, for example on Berlin and 
SALT, made major progress subsequent to 
the July 15 announcement; and the agree- 
ment to meet with the Soviet leadership in 
May 1972 was announced on October 12, 
1971, 

Others have suggested that we should use 
our opening to Peking to exploit Sino-Soviet 
tensions. We have consistently explained to 
all parties that we will not attempt to do so 
because it would be self-defeating and dan- 
gerous. We did not create the differences be- 
tween the two Communist powers. They dis- 
agree over the proper interpretation of Com- 
munist philosophy, a subject in which we 
have no competence and little interest. And 
they dispute the lines of their common bor- 
der, which can hardly be susceptible to our 
manipulation. In any event we will try to 
have better relations with both countries. In 
pursuing this objective we will conduct our 
diplomacy with both honesty and frankness. 


THE JOURNEY TO PEKING 


The record of the past three years illus- 
trates that reality, not sentimentality, has 
led to my journey. And reality will shape the 
future of our relations, 

I go to Peking without illusions. But I go 
nevertheless committed to the improvement 
of relations between our two countries, for 
the sake of our two peoples and the people 
of the world. The course we and the Chinese 
have chosen has been produced by convic- 
tion, not by personalities or the prospect of 
tactical gains. We shall deal with the Peoples 
Republic of China: 

Confident that a peaceful and prospering 
China is in our own national interest; 

Recognizing that the talents and achieve- 
ments of its people must be given their 
appropriate refiection in world affairs; 

Assured that peace in Asia and the fullest 
measure of progress and stability in Asia 
and in the world require China’s positive 
contribution; 

Knowing that, like the United States, the 
Peoples Republic of China will not sacrifice 
its principles; 

Convinced that we can construct a per- 
manent relationship with China only if we 
are reliable—in our relations with our friends 
as well as with China; 

Assuming that the Peoples Republic of 
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China will shape its policy toward us with 
a reciprocal attitude. 

These principles will guide my approach 
to my forthcoming conversations with 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Premier Chou 
En-lai. The tenor of these discussions and of 
our future relations, of course, does not 
depend on us alone. It will require a mutual 
understanding of perspectives and a mutual 
willingness to combine a principled approach 
with a respect for each other's interests. 

At this point in history we need talks at 
the highest level. Eighteen years of desultory 
ambassadorial discussions in Geneva and 
Warsaw demonstrated that subsidiary prob- 
lems could not be cleared away at lower 
levels. Authoritative exchanges between our 
leaders, however, now hold hope of genuine 
communication across the gulf and the 
setting of a new direction. 

The trip to Peking is not an end in itself 
but the launching of a process. The historic 
significance of this journey lies beyond what- 
ever formal understandings we might reach. 

We are talking at last. We are meeting as 
equals. A prominent feature of the postwar 
landscape will be changed. At the highest 
level we will close one chapter and see 
whether we can begin writing a new one. 

Both sides can be expected to state their 
principles and their views with complete 
frankness, We will each know clearly where 
the other stands on the issues that divide us. 
We will look for ways to begin reducing our 
differences. We will attempt to find some 
common ground on which to bulld a more 
constructive relationship. 

If we can accomplish these objectives, we 
will have made a solid beginning. 

Over the longer term, we will see whether 
two countries—whose histories and cultures 
are completely different, whose recent iso- 
lation has been total, whose ideologies clash, 
and whose visions of the future collide—can 
nevertheless move from antagonism to com- 
munication to understanding. 

On January 20, 1969 in my Inaugural Ad- 
dress, I defined our approach towards all 
potential adversaries: 

“After a period of confrontation, we are 
entering an era of negotiation. 

“Let all nations know that during this 
Administration our lines of communications 
will be open, 

“We seek an open world—open to ideas, 
open to the exchange of goods and people—a 
world in which no people, great or small, will 
live in angry isolation. 

“We cannot expect to make everyone our 
friend, but we can try to make no one our 
enemy.” 

When I spoke those lines, I had the Peoples 
Republic of China very much in mind. It is 
this attitude that shaped our policy from 
the outset and led to the July 15, 1971 
announcement. It is in this spirit that I go 
to Peking. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1971 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2515) a bill to 
further promote equal employment op- 
portunities for American workers. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I renew my previous request, and 
I shall restate it. 

I ask unanimous consent that time on 
the pending substitute by Mr. Dominick, 
amendment No. 884, begin running to- 
morrow upon the disposition of the mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the 
Hruska amendment No. 877 to S. 2515 
was rejected last Wednesday; 

Provided further that a vote occur on 
amendment No. 884 by Mr. Dominick at 
4:30 p.m. tomorrow; 

Provided further, that time be equally 
divided between the distinguished mover 
of the amendment (Mr. Dominick) and 
the distinguished manager of the bill 
(Mr. WILLIAMs) ; 

Ordered further, that time on any de- 
batable motion, amendment—meaning 
perfecting amendment to the Williams- 
Javits amendment—point of order, or ap- 
peal be limited to 20 minutes, to be 
equally divided between the mover of 
such and the manager of the bill; 

Provided, that the time on such per- 
fecting amendment, debatable motion, 
appeal, or point of order, be taken out 
of the time allotted to amendment No. 
884, with two exceptions: One being in 
the case of a perfecting amendment 
which is pending at 4:30 pm., in 
which instance that perfecting amend- 
ment be allotted whatever remaining 
time would be necessary to round out the 
full 20 minutes; the second instance, of 
course, being on a motion to reconsider 
the vote on amendment No. 884; with 
the further understanding that in the 
event the manager of the bill is not op- 
posed to any perfecting amendment, mo- 
tion, appeal, or point of order, the time 
in opposition to such would then be un- 
der the control of the distinguished 
minority leader or his designee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, reserving the right to 
object—and I do not expect to object—it 
seems to me we have not stated properly 
the proposal as to perfecting amend- 
ments to the basic amendment, As I 
understood, the votes on those would oc- 
cur at 4:30 p.m., and a reliance would 
be placed on the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS) and the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) to ac- 
commodate Senators who had any fur- 
ther proposals within the time allotted, 
with the substantive vote to start at 4:30 


mm. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. However, 
in a case where a Senator offered a per- 
fecting amendment, let us say, at 4:30, 
he would then have 20 minutes. If he of- 
fered it before, say, at 10 minutes to 4, 
he would have 10 minutes—— 

Mr. JAVITS. That was not our under- 


standing; our understanding was we 
would start voting at 4:30. If there were 
perfecting amendments, both sides would 
allow Senators to discuss them, but we 
would vote at 4:30. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 
I will delete the proviso which would ac- 
cord to a Senator with a perfecting 
amendment, pending at 4:30 p.m., 20 
minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I can foresee 
a situation where we would have 2 hours 
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of debate, 1 hour on each side, and with 
20 minutes on perfecting amendments, 
we would not get to debate the basic 
amendment. In view of that fact, I do 
not see anything to do except object. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us not get hot— 

Mr. DOMINICK. Well, we are getting 
that way—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, we are getting that 
way, then. I am trying to get votes at 
4:30, not 8:30. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not care whether 
we get them at 4:30 or 8:30. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do. That is why I am 
agreeing to the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


President, I 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after several discussions with vari- 
ous Senators who are parties to the 
request which I am about to make, I pro- 
pound the following unanimous-consent 
request: 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a vote occur on amendment 
No. 884 by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, Dominick) at 5 p.m. tomorrow; 
that time on that amendment begin run- 
ning upon the disposition of the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
Hruska amendment No. 877 was previ- 
ously rejected; that the time be equally 
divided between the mover of the 
amendment, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick) and the manager of the 
bill, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLiIaAMs) ; provided further, that in the 
event the motion to reconsider amend- 
ment No. 877 by Mr. Hrusxa carries, the 
Hruska amendment No. 877 then be put 
over until the final disposition of amend- 
ment No. 884 by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick), at which time 
amendment No. 877 by Mr. Hruska then 
again be placed before the Senate for 
debate and disposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no question but that the 
vote on the amendment by Mr. Domi- 
NICK will be a rolicall vote. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce the program for to- 
morow as follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 a.m. 
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After the two leaders have been rec- 
ognized under the standing order, there 
will be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business not to extend 
beyond 11:30 a.m., with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

At 11:30 a.m., the Senate will go into 
executive session and time will begin 
running on Executive H. A rolicall vote 
will occur on that treaty at 12 noon. 

At 1 p.m. tomorrow, time will begin 
running—and will be under control—on 
the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Hruska amendment (No. 877) 
was previously rejected. A rollcall vote 
on the motion to reconsider will occur 
at 2 p.m. A motion to table the motion 
to reconsider will be in order. 

Upon disposition of the motion to re- 
consider, time will begin running on the 
amendment by the Senator from Col- 
orado (Mr. Dominick), amendment No. 
884, and will be concluded at 5 p.m., at 
which time a rollcall vote will occur on 
the amendment by Mr. Dominick. 

However, in the event the motion to 
reconsider the Hruska amendment 
should carry, the amendment by Mr. 
Hruska would then be laid aside until 
immediately following the final disposi- 
tion of the vote on amendment No. 884 
by Mr. DOMINICK. 

At least three rollcall votes can be ex- 
pected tomorrow. There may be more. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 


cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6:09 p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, February 15, 1972, 
at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate February 14, 1972: 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

John L. Hazard, of Michigan, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Transportation, vice 
Charles D. Baker, resigned. 

U.S. DISTRICT Court 

Louis C. Bechtle, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania vice John W. Lord, Jr., re- 
tired. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

John A. Field III, of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
West Virginia for the term of 4 years vice 
Wade H. Ballard III, resigned. 

U.S. AIR FORCE 

The following named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of chapter 
835, title 10 of the United States Code: 

To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Felix M. Rogers, EZZ o 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. George H. McKee, 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John C. Giraudo EZZ R 
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(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John B. Hudson BEEZ ZATE R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles W. Carson, Jr.. PREZA 
PZ: (brigadier general, Regular Air Force) 
U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Sanford K. Moats, MEZAT: R. 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John W. Roberts, IEZZZE R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Maurice R. Reilly, BEZZA R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert E. Hails BEYZA R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Jimmy J. Jumper SERS 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Maloy, EZZ R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S, 
Air Force. : 

Maj. Gen. Robert E. Huyser, EEZ R 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

To be brigadier general 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence J. Fleming, RRETA 
RAR (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Harold L. Price EZZ: 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John F. Gonge BEZZE R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Howard M. Fish, EEZ ZE R. 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George G. Loving, Jr., PREZA 
RAR (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S, Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver W. Lewis, EEZ ZE R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ralph S. Saunders, RREZE TA 
EE: (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Louis O. Alder BEEZ ZTE R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ray B. Sitton]gRaeceagrr 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William A. Dietrich, 
AFR (colonel, Regular Air Force) US. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James A. Knight, Jr.. REZA 
RFR (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jack B. Robbins, BEZZA R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Howard M. Lane, EZZ R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles E. Williams, Jr., 
ESAIFR (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Colin C. Hamilton, Jr., 
ER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edward P. McNeff, 
ER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen, Henry L. Warren, EZZ R. 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert F. Trimble, RREA 
ER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Ratkovich, 
ER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Howard P. Smith, Jr., aa 
E:F (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. James E. Paschall, RESyse 
EER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Harry M. Darmstandler, 
ER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Eugene L. Hudson, 
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EZR (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Levi R. Chase BEZZ ZER 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. Charles C. Pattillo, 
EER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Cuthbert A. Pattillo, REETA 
ER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. James M. Breedlove, 
EZER (colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lee M. Paschal EEA R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Donald G. Nunn EZZ: R 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Walter R. Tkach EZAN: 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

I nominate the following named officers for 
temporary appointment in the United States 
Air Force under the provisions of Chapter 
839, Title 10 of the United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. James E. Hill EEZ ZZE :R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jonas L. Blank EZA R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James A. Bailey, IEZA R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Donald H. Ross, IEZA R, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William A. Jack, EZA R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Jessup D. Lowe, IEEE., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Vernon R. Turner, 
RE R. Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Warren D. Johnson, 
E R, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Peter R. DeLonga, 
ZZE R, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles I. Bennett, Jr., PEZZA 
RE R, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Harold E. Collins, 
HEF, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin N. Bellis, 
ESSER, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lew Allen, Jr. EZET: :. 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles C. Pattillo, REZIA 
REF R. Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James R. Allen BERS R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Walter R. Tkach, EZZ: :. 
Regular Air Force, Medical. 

Brig. Gen. Bryan M. Shotts, EZZ: :. 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Leroy J. Manor, MEZZE ::. 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Roger Hombs EEZ R. 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence W. Steinkraus, 
ESSER, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Eugene L. Hudson, 
ESSER, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Walter T. Galligan, 
ESSER, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Edward Ratkovich, 
ES@aF'R, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Frank W. Elliott, Jr., RRETA 
EE R. Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Daniel James (NMI), Jr., 
HEF E. Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John F. Gonge BEEZ ZT R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Pauly Seer, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John J. Burns EEZ ZEE rR, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth R. Chapman, PRETA 
RAE R. Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Bryce Poe, IEEE R., 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Cuthbert A. Pattillo, 
ESR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. George G. Loving, Jr.. PEZZA 
RAE R. Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver W. Lewis, EZZ: R.. 
Regular Air Force. 
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Brigadier General Marion L. Boswell, 
, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth L. Tallman, REETTA 
EF R, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Otis C. Moore BEZZA: 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Frederick C. Blesse, 
ESR, Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. James V. Hartinger, 
ZR. Regular Air Force. 

U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Howard Wilson Penney, 

U.S. Army. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 14, 1972: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Willis C. Armstrong, of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Kenneth Franzheim II, of Texas, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to New 
Zealand and to Western Samoa, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Fiji. 

John I. Getz, of Illinois, a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, to be Ambasador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Malta. 

Albert W. Sherer, Jr., of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
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Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. 

Matthew J. Looram, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
the Somali Democratic Republic. 

Robert Anderson, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Dahomey. 

Anthony D. Marshall, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

Robert Strausz-Hupé, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Belgium. 
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YOUTH WITH A PURPOSE 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the week of February 19 through 26, 
the Future Farmers of America will cele- 
brate their 44th birthday. It is not ac- 
cidental that this fine organization has 
picked this particular time to celebrate 
its anniversary. The birthday of one of 
our Nation’s greatest leaders, George 
Washington, falls on February 22 and it 
is in honor of him that this splendid 
group annually designates the Saturday 
before his birthday through the Satur- 
day after his birthday as FFA Week. 
George Washington’s love for America 
was matched by his love for farming and 
we can be thankful for his many sig- 
nificant contributions to agriculture. It is 
almost impossible to separate the man 
from the land he loves and George Wash- 
ington was no exception. 

Boys and girls, aged 14 through 21, re- 
siding in 49 States, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico actively participate in 
the many worthwhile activities of the 
FFA. It has a membership of 430,000 stu- 
dents studying vocational agriculture in 
8,200 public schools. The strength of the 
FFA lies in its local chapters. The mem- 
bers are taught agricultural skills by 
their chapter adviser in an effort to bet- 
ter prepare them for tomorrow when 
many people will rely on the skills they 
are learning today. 

The mass exodus to the cities over the 
past few decades has left many rural 
areas weak and stagnant while the urban 
centers have become overpopulated, im- 
poverished, and plagued with crime. 
These trends must be reversed in order 
to establish a better distribution of popu- 
lation and economic activity so vital to 
the future of America. The destiny of 
our great country lies in the hands of 
its youth and the FFA is successfully 
pointing its members in the right direc- 
tion. 

FFA’s Building Our American Com- 
munities—BOAC—program, now in its 


third year, is designed to improve com- 
munities across the Nation. One aspect 
of this program deals with actual phys- 
ical improvements such as_ building 
parks and ecological centers, renovating 
old storefronts, landscaping football 
fields, constructing outdoor recreational 
centers, and a general overall clean-up 
of the communities and their surround- 
ing areas. Another facet of the program 
deals with social problems such as unem- 
ployment. Job placement services have 
been set up to assist students in finding 
summer and part-time employment. 
Career counseling is also available to 
those planning for future occupations. 
The FFA has been extremely successful 
in obtaining the cooperation of non- 
members who wish to improve their sur- 
roundings and better their communities. 

The theme of FFA Week this year 1s 
“Youth With a Purpose.” The plans of 
these fine young people do not begin and 
end with the environment. Agriculture 
exceeds the boundaries of the farm. In 
their vocational agriculture classes the 


students learn the technology of pro- 


duction, supply, processing, and distri- 
bution; they learn the science of farm- 
ing and how to preserve the soil; they 
learn the practical application of farm- 
ing techniques with a minimum of su- 
pervision and are thus prepared for the 
time when they will be on their own. 
They are given the opportunity to work 
together and develop leadership skills 
which will be so important to them in 
later life. As farmers, these industrious 
citizens are concerned with the future 
of agriculture and the role they will play 
in improving the industry and providing 
the people with enough materials to feed 
and clothe an overpopulated Nation. 

Many people have felt the impact of 
FFA’s valuable contributions to America 
and I am happy to note that its mem- 
bership is soaring. The Second Congres- 
sional District has benefited from its ac- 
tivities and the program continues to 
be a success. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the Future 
Farmers cf America for its many out- 
standing achievements and I wish them 
every success in performing even greater 
accomplishments. 


COUNTERBRIEFING ON US. 
POLICY IN INDOCHINA 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
January 28, 1972, a group of House 
Members sponsored a ‘‘Counterbriefing 
on U.S. Policy and the Indochina 
War.” This effort was cosponsored 
by the Indochina Education Council, an 
independently funded resource and re- 
search center on the Indochina war lo- 
cated here in Washington. Carl Kukko- 
nen of the education council served as 
the coordinator. 

Our counterbriefing was aimed pri- 
marily at the editors and broadcasters 
brought to Washington to attend a State 
Department briefing on U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. We received some attention from 
Washington and New York newspapers 
and I include with my remarks newspa- 
per accounts of the meeting. 

The participants, in addition to my- 
self, were: 

Dr. Raphael Littauer, profesor of phys- 
ics at Cornell University; coordinator of 
the Cornell research project that pro- 
duced the report: “The Air War in Indo- 
china,” which was released in October of 
1971. 

Fred Branfman, director of Project Air 
War, a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion aimed at raising public conscious- 
ness about the air war in Indochina. 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON, Democrat, 
Wisconsin, sponsor of S. 3084, a bill to 
provide for a study and investigation to 
assess the extent of damage done to the 
environment of South Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia as the result of the opera- 
tions of the Armed Forces of the United 
States 

Earl C. Ravenal, former director, Asian 
Division, Systems Analysis, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense; now associate fel- 
low, Institute for Policy Studies. 

Profs. Arthur H. Westing, Wind- 
ham College, Putney, Vt., and Egbert W. 
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Pfeiffer, University of Montana, leading 
experts on the ecological effects of mod- 
ern weapons technology as applied in 
Indochina. 

The congressional sponsors were Rep- 
resentatives: James S. ABOUREZK, South 
Dakota; BELLA Aszuc, New York; HER- 
MAN BADILLO, New York; PHILLIP BURTON, 
California; JoHN Conyers, Michigan; 
RonaLp DELLUMS, California; Joun Dow, 
New York; ROBERT DRINAN, Massachu- 
setts; Bos ECKHARDT, Texas; Don Ep- 
warps, California; MICHAEL HARRINGTON, 
Massachusetts; Henry HELSTOSKI, New 
Jersey; ROBERT KASTENMEIER, Wisconsin; 
Epwarpd Kocu, New York; ABNER MIK- 
vA, Illinois; PARREN MITCHELL, Maryland; 
CHARLES RANGEL, New York; BENJAMIN 
ROSENTHAL, New York; and WILLIAM 
Ryan, New York. 

Mr. Speaker, under the President’s Vi- 
etnamization policy, U.S. forces are 
slowly being withdrawn from Indochina. 
This is movement in the right direction. 
But as U.S. manpower levels recede, the 
air war continues and in some areas it 
has been accelerated. The nature of the 
air war means the American public only 
will be kept informed of this U.S. involve- 
ment if the news media make a special 
effort. That this special effort should be 
made to describe the air war our Gov- 
ernment is conducting in Indochina is 
the point made by all participants in the 
counterbriefing. A transcript of a tape 
recording of the counterbriefing follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1972] 

EDITORS BRIEFED AND COUNTERBRIEFED 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

After hearing administration briefings on 
Indochina, visiting editors were told by war 
opponents yesterday that the press bears a 
difficult responsibility of keeping the spot- 
light on the continuing but changed war. 

Congressmen and outside specialists gave 
a “counter-briefing” on Capitol Hill for a few 
dozen of the 400 editors and broadcasters who 
had come to Washington for a two-day brief- 
ing by high administration officials. 

The editors were told that the war has not 
ended, but has shifted from a ground war to 
@ bombing war which reporters cannot see 
and so cannot report to the public. 

Few Americans are now being killed, less- 
ening antiwar pressure at home, but Ameri- 
can policy to maintain an anti-Communist 
government in Saigon remains unchanged 
the editors were told. 

Fred Branfman, director of a private orga- 
nization trying to mobilize public sentiment 
against the air war in Indochina, said a third 
Indochina war is now being waged. The first 
was by the French until 1954 and the second 
by American ground troops until recently. 

The third, he said, is a war waged from 
the air by bombers that destroy everything 
below them. At least half the bombs dropped 
are designed to kill people, not to destroy 
structures, Branfman said. He heads a group 
called Project Air War. 

Unlike the ground war, the bombing war 
cannot be covered by reporters and cameras, 
Branfman said, and the American people are 
not getting the facts to form judgments for 
pressuring Congress to end the war. The war 
will go on indefinitely, he said, unless the 
press reports that it is not ending. 

Rep. Donald Fraser (D-Minn.) said the 
recent change in House sentiment toward 
an antiwar stand was caused by public pres- 
sures. This will be less as ground troops are 
withdrawn, he said. He called on the press 
to keep the spotlight on the war. 
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Sen. J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.), chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and one of the most outspoken con- 
gressional critics of the war, said that if he 
were President he would do what the French 
did in 1954 after long, costly fighting—decide 
it is not in our national interest to continue, 
and get out. 

Fulbright said President Nixon's forthcom- 
ing trip to Peking indicates that he wants 
to end the Cold War. “Why is he so hesitant 
about getting out of Indochina?” asked Ful- 
bright. He said the President's latest pro- 
posals vary little from those rejected by 
North Vietnam in the past, 

Slides were shown of how American bull- 
dozers in South Vietnam have scraped bare 
an area the size of Rhode Island, how spray- 
ing with poisonous herbicides have destroyed 
forests equal in size to Massachusetts, and 
how bombers have created 23 million craters 
25 feet deep and 40 feet in diameter. 

Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) gave these 
statistics and said he introduced a bill yes- 
terday calling for a presidential report to 
Congress in six months on the ecological 
damage done in Southeast Asia by these 
activities. 

The editors were in town for an annual 
State Department briefing. 

[From the Washington Star, Jan. 29, 1972] 
U.S. BOMBINGS IN ASIAN WAR SCORED 
(By James Doyle) 

Editors who came to Washington for brief- 
ings at the State Department were offered a 
“counter-briefing” on Capitol Hill that in- 
cluded a slide show by a botanist and a zool- 
ogist depicting the devastation of Southeast 
Asia's forests by U.S. bombs. 

About 150 persons showed up for the brief- 
ing, which came at the conclusion of two 
days of talks by administration officials at 
the State Department to editors invited here 
from across the country. 

But most of those in the Capitol Hill hear- 
ing room were young men and women and, 
from appearances, only about 20 editors 
showed up to ask questions. 

The “counter-briefers” included two sena- 
tors and a congressman; three college pro- 
fessors, a former Defense Department sys- 
tems analyst and a former field worker from 
Laos who is now researching the American 
air war in Indochina. 

Most of the session was spent explaining 
the extent of the American air war and the 
lack of coverage of it in the U.S. press be- 
cause reporters are banned from the bombing 
areas. 

A botanist from Windham College in Put- 
ney, Vt., and a zoologist from the University 
of Montana showed slides depicting 30-foot- 
wide bomb craters which, they said, have 
made much of the Indochina countryside 
unusable. 

There are an estimated 10 million bomb 
craters in South Vietnam alone, the scien- 
tists said, and they have “permanently re- 
arranged the landscape.” 

The craters, along with shrapnel in the 
trees and the loss of vegetation to defolia- 
tion, have created a land devastation that 
will not be repaired for 500 or 1,000 years, 
according to Sen. Gaylord Nelson, D—Wis., 
one of the panelists. 

The two scientists showed the effects of 
a single B52 bombing raid by superimposing 
a bombed swath on a map of Washington 
showing the area between the Capitol and 
the Lincoln Memorial, from Pennsylvania 
Avenue to Independence Avenue. In an area 
that size, 108 bombs of the 500-pound size 
are dropped by each B52 sortie, the panelists 
said, and each bomb creates a crater 20 to 50 
feet wide and 5 to 20 feet deep. 

Nelson submitted legislation calling for a 
U.S. investigation of the extent of ecological 
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damage done in Southeast Asia by U.S. mili- 
tary forces. 

In a speech on the Senate fioor, Nelson 
called American tactical operations in the 
land of its ally, South Vietnam, “a scorched 
earth policy.” He said, “this an impersonal, 
automated and mechanistic warfare brought 
to its illogical conclusion—utter permanent 
total destruction.” 

Other points made by the participants in- 
cluded the following: 

The “third Indochina war" is underway, 
substituting widespread and indiscriminate 
bombing for the use of ground troops which 
were part of the “second Indochina war.” 

The bombing attacks have been militarily 
ineffective, but the administration appears 
ready to increase their scope in the next few 
weeks as the Communists seek military vic- 
tories on the ground. 


NOT WINDING DOWN 


The war is not winding down. The bombing 
is increasing and having a devastating effect 
on the civilian population. 

Newsmen have been excluded from report- 
ing on the effects of the air war because they 
no longer go along on bombing raids under 
a new Defense Department policy. 

The President’s newly revealed peace pro- 
posal should be seen as a warning that the 
United States will remain in South Asia 
indefinitely. 

The counter briefing was sponsored by an 
anti-war organization called the Indochina 
Education Council. 

Panel participants were Dr. Raphael Lit- 
tauer, physics professor at Cornell University; 
Earl C. Ravenal, former Asian division sys- 
tems analyst with the Defense Department; 
Fred Branfman, a former field worker in 
Laos and now director of a nonprofit organi- 
zation aimed at publicizing the air war; Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee Chairman 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas; Nelson; 
Rep. Don Fraser, D-Minn.; Prof. Arthur H. 
Westing of Windham College in Vermont 
and Prof. Egbert W. Pfeiffer of the University 
of Montana. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1972] 


GOP PRESSES CAMPAIGN FOR NIXON’S PEACE 
PLAN 


(By Terence Smith) 


WasHINGTON, January 28—More than 123 
members of Congress signed letters circu- 
lated by the Republican leadership today ex- 
pressing support for President Nixon’s eight- 
point peace proposal for Vietnam. 

In circulating the letters, the Senate Re- 
publican leader, Hugh Scott, and the House 
Republican leader, Gerald R. Ford, said they 
were seeking to demonstrate the widest pos- 
sible backing of the President’s new initia- 
tive among the 100 Senators and 432 Repre- 
sentatives. 

Neither the text of the letters, nor the 
names of the signers will be released, spon- 
sors said, until the letters are sent to the 
President, 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Ford have stopped short, 
however, of proposing a formal resolution, 
apparently for fear that it would produce a 
major debate on the Administration’s war 
policies and provide a forum for the Presi- 
dent’s critics. 

The letters, which will be sent to the White 
House after more signatures are gathered 
next week, appear to be the last phase of a 
full-scale Administration effort to rally sup- 
port behind the President's offer. 

The campaign has included dally news 
conferences and speeches by senior Admin- 
istration officials, including Henry A. Kis- 
singer and Secretary of State Wililam P. 
Rogers, and well-publicized leaks about the 
aspects of the new proposal that can be por- 
trayed as generous. 
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Yesterday, for example, Administration 
sources volunteered to reporters that the 
President had offered North Vietnam $2.5- 
billion as part of a $7.5-billion program for 
Indochina reconstruction. The details of this 
offer were confirmed today by the White 
House press secretary, Ronald L, Ziegler. 

The Administri.tion appears to have a two- 
fold purpose in its efforts to sustain the mo- 
mentum behind the new initiative: first, to 
persuade Hanoi that the majority of Con- 
gress and the country support the President 
and, second, to deflate the domestic critics 
of Mr. Nixon's policy. 

Senator Scott has been in the forefront 
of the second effort, accusing the critics of 
advocating “abject surrender” to the North 
Vietnamese. 

He repeated those charges to reporters to- 
day and added the observation that former 
Senator Eugene J. McCarthy was being 
“fatuous and disingenuous” in his continu- 
ing criticism of the President’s handling of 
the war. 

Also today, a group of opponents of the 
President’s policies staged a ‘“‘counterbrief- 
ing” in which they sought to refute some of 
the arguments the Administration’s spokes- 
men have put forward during the week. 

A series of speakers, including Senators 
J. W. Fulbright and Gaylord Nelson, ad- 
dressed an audience of nearly 200 crowded 
into a committee hearing room in the Ray- 
burn House Office Building. 


AUTOMATED WAR ASSAILED 


Other speakers included Prof. Raphael Lit- 
tauer of Cornell University, the coordinator 
of a recent study on the impact of the air 
war in Indochina; Earl C. Ravenal, a former 
Defense Department official now with the 
Institute for Policy Studies, and Fred Branf- 
man, director of Project Air War, a nonprofit 
organization aimed at raising public con- 
sciousness about the air war in Indochina. 

The speakers called for an immediate end 
to what Mr. Branfman described as “an au- 
tomated war of total destruction” in South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

Senator Fulbright, the Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, argued that 
the President’s new proposal was “hardly 
distinguishable from the previous offers we 
have made.” 

“It may contain some new details,” he said, 
“but it still lacks the critical Ingredient: a 
frank statement of our willingness to with- 
draw our forces and leave the political fu- 
ture of Vietnam up to the Vietnamese.” 


Hanot SEEKS CLARIFICATION 


Hanot, VIETNAM, January 28.—The Com- 
tmunist party newspaper Nhan Dan said 
today that North Vietnam would respond 
officially to President Nixon’s proposals only 
after further clarification. 

Quoting the Paris correspondent of the 
North Vietnamese press agency, it said Hanoi 
would await the answers to precise questions 
asked yesterday at the Paris talks. 

The agency correspondent summarized the 
questions as follows: 

“Will the United States withdraw all its 
troops, weapons and equipment, dismantle 
their bases, cease using planes against North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam?” 

“When will agreement be made fixing the 
precise manner.and date of the withdrawal?” 

The army newspaper, Quan Doi Nhan Dan, 
gave a much shorter report, but it published 
at length the Jan, 26 communiques by North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong spokesmen in Paris 
and said they had “rejected the eight points.” 
This paper is intended for military person- 
nel. 


SOVIET COMMENT SKEPTICAL 


Moscow, January 28.—The first Soviet 
commentaries on President Nixon's peace 
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proposals today were highly skeptical but 
avoided outright rejection. 

Vikenti Matveyev, a leading political com- 
mentator in the Government newspaper, 
Izvestia, made it clear that there were im- 
portant questions to be answered, such as 
whether American aircraft would continue 
to operate in Indochina, 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1972] 
ECOLOGICAL DAMAGE IN VIETNAM ASSAYED 


WASHINGTON, January 28.—Two scientists 
who recently returned from Indochina 
say American bombs, herbicides and tree- 
clearing operations have done more damage 
to South Vietnam than any military action 
the United States has taken against North 
Vietnam. 

When the war ends, Dr. Egbert Pfeiffer said, 
North Vietnam “is going to be better off than 
South Vietnam.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer, a zoologist from the Univer- 
sity of Montana, and Dr. Arthur H. Westing, 
a biologist, have been studying the ecologi- 
cal impact of the war since 1968 under the 
auspices of the Fund for Investigative Jour- 
nalism and Environment magazine. 

Dr. Westing says the United States has 
dropped 20 times as many bombs on South 
Vietnam as on North Vietnam. One of the 
effects of that, he said, is the destruction of 
10 per cent of the ricelands o? the South. 

He said that frequently a farmer who re- 
turned to restore a water-filled rice paddy was 
killed by one of the estimated 250,000 undet- 
onated bombs beneath the surface of the 
water. T 

Dr. Westing and Dr. Pfeiffer recently said 
that the Air Force was using a new 7.5-ton 
bomb with explosive power enough to kill 
nearly every kind of animal life within 3,000 
feet of where it detonates. 

TRANSCRIPT OF TAPE RECORDING OF COUNTER- 
BRIEFINGS 


KukkoNEN.—This briefing is sponsored by 
20 Members of the House of Representatives 
and was organized by the Indochina Educa- 
tion Council to present information and 
analyses on Indochina from sources inde- 
pendent and outside the executive branch of 
government. 

Today’s meeting is a counter-briefing to 
the State Department’s conference on U.S. 
policy that was being held for editors and 
broadcasters, All statements today are on the 
record. 

The war in Indochina has begun its second 
decade. The fighting has spread to Cambodia 
and to Laos. The character of the U.S. role 
in Indochina has changed from a ground war 
to an air war. Our briefers today will speak 
on various aspects of the continuing war and 
the possibilities for ending it. 

We encourage questions from the editors 
and broadcasters and other people in the au- 
dience and in order to facilitate that our 
format is chosen to promote such an inter- 
change of ideas. Each speaker will give a brief 
seven-minute presentation followed immedi- 
ately by 5 minutes of questions from the 
audience. If we can stick to our schedule 
we'll be done in an hour and 15 minutes. At 
that time we will throw the meeting open to 
a larger group of questions, At present we're 
missing two of our people; Mr. Ravenal is 
having plane trouble from Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Sen. Nelson is on his way. 

Our first briefer is Professor Raphael Lit- 
tauer from Cornell University. He’s a pro- 
fessor of physics who coordinated the re- 
search project which produced the report on 
the air war in Indochina. And with that in- 
troduction I give you Professor Littauer. 

LirravEr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it’s rather difficult 
to summarize such a big subject in such a 
short time, I'll just try to outline for you a 
few of our findings. 
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Air power, of course, is an extremely power- 
ful tool and we know that it’s played an 
important role in Indochina and will con- 
tinue to play an almost exclusive role in the 
future or in the near future, 

In what ways can alr power help to win a 
war? I think one can break that down into 
four categories. It can give close support to 
troops engaged with the enemy on the 
ground. You have a good example of that, for 
example, from the Middle East war in 1967 
where air power played a decisive role. But 
you have to have ground forces that are ef- 
fective that you are trying to support. And 
of course you are circumscribed by the nature 
of the terrain and by the type of fighting. 
And if you look at the Vietnam scene and 
Indochina scene, you find the terrain is un- 
favorable as a whole—the jungle. And the 
style of fighting is flexible and diffuse, again 
unfavorable to air force which is an indis- 
criminate type of weapon in that kind of 
circumstance. 

The second role is interdiction of sup- 
plies. That is a very important role. Again 
it is meant to support ground forces, to de- 
prive their opponents of the supplies, and 
again it is a function of the terrain and of 
the style of transportation. It is relatively 
easy to interdict a four-lane highway; much 
harder to do so against a network of very 
diffused jungle trails. 

Then you have the third category, stra- 
tegic bombing. This assumes you have stra- 
tegic targets such as power stations, factories, 
marshaling yards, airfields, When those tar- 
gets are few as they were in fact in Indo- 
china, that being a rather rural society rather 
than heavily industrialized, strategic bomb- 
ing is limited. You can direct strategic bomb- 
ing also against the predominant resource of 
the style of fighting we've encountered in 
Indochina, which is the population itself. 
Particularly when it’s guerrilla warfare the 
population provides resources, cover, food, 
shelter, everything you wish to name and is 
consequently to be regarded as one of the 
major strategic resources of a guerrilla enemy. 

Last is deterrence. This is not a direct 
effect of bombing; it is a psychological or po- 
litical effect but it does play an important 
part. I think there is no question that the 
bombing of North Vietnam in the years 1965 
to 1968 had a very strong deterrent motive. 
It was supposed to teach the opponents that 
it did not pay to pursue their course. And 
we will see that deterrence continues to be 
an important element in the air war as waged 
by the United States at this time. 

Now just to give you a quick thumb nail 
sketch of the historical survey, I'd like to 
project a slide (I think we can do that with 
the lights on) which shows the tonnages by 
the year which were delivered by air—by the 
US. and its allies but mainly by the United 
States—-to the various theaters of war. And 
you will see quickly that the main tonnage 
was of course developed on South Vietnam 
itself—up to a million tons a year, That is 
because that was the focus of fighting. On 
the other hand, that has also been dramati- 
cally de-escalated. So when people quote fig- 
ures on South Vietnam, as you will see from 
the other graphs, these are not typical of the 
alr war in Indochina as a whole. 

The air war, as a whole, has not come 
down to half even; it’s still more than half 
of what it was at its great dramatic peak in 
1968, North Vietnam stopped as a concerted 
effort in 1968 as the graph shows there. But 
immediately after it ceased, the bombing 
of northern Laos began and you can see from 
the graph that that was at roughly the same 
intensity as the amount of bombing removed 
from North Vietnam due to the bombing 
halt of 1968. The bombing of north Laos con- 
tinues. Its effects have been quite extensively 
documented so I won't go into that. 

Bombing of the Ho Chi Minh Trail, which 
is a specific interdiction function of course, 
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is the major advertised effort of United States 
air force and as you can see from the graph, 
it has received increasing emphasis. 

Finally we see that Cambodia, since the 
invasion of 1970, has also participated in re- 
celving a fair share of United States’ bomb- 
ing and that seems to be continuing. 

The political impact of such heavy bomb- 
ing is of course very large You must not 
think that the military impact is negligible. 
It is not. Without it I’m ‘sure the- military 
situation, as it now exists, would not have 
been achievable without deploying three 
times as many American troops, general mo- 
bilization and so on. 

However, concomitant with some military 
effects, there is a political impact which I 
think takes a little imagination to under- 
stand but it must be indubitably a strong 
one. 

T'd also like to point out that in all this 
fighting less than 10 percent of the fixed- 
wing sorties were devoted to close air sup- 
port: The rest of them, in fact, went to inter- 
diction, to strategic bombing and to de- 
terrence. So that there is a far greater volume 
of air power shown on that ehart than would 
actually have been needed for the direct mili- 
tary objectives of supporting troops in action. 
It's important to remember that because air 
power is a very wide-ranging instrument and 
the kind of things you do with it of course 
can be over a wide spectrum of purposes. 
Thank you for the slide. 

Now, for the present trends as we see them 
is that the direct support function continues 
to be vital. Reports from both Cambodia and 
Laos show that without direct American air 
support the casualties incurred and the de- 
feats taken’ by both the Laotians and the 
Cambodian government forces would have 
been far more severe. Interdiction continues 
to be very ‘important and of course it is im- 
proving. ‘Technological developments, the 
electronic battlefield, are highly advertised as 
making interdiction a remote control efficient 
technological weapon, 

However, one should observe that the fight- 
ing continues at extreme intensity at the 
moment and that we have reports of supply 
build-ups of historic proportions taking place 
in South Vietnam itself. These reports, I 
think, indicate that at least the interdiction 
is not throttling the flow of supplies beyond 
the point at which the opponents can con- 
tinue the fight. 

Moreover it is difficult to think of inter- 
diction activity as a specific surgical thing 
you direct against the enemy's lines of sup- 
ply. When you do that you have to con- 
tend with ‘his reactions—anti-aircraft guns, 
MIG fighters, interference. And the-result 
of that is that your own actions not only 
drop bombs on the trails themselves but on 
the airfields, on the anti-aircraft installa- 
tions and in the general vicinity. The re- 
sult is that the interdiction activity which 
by itself seems like a surgical, precise tool 
becomes diffused through the technology 
of air power and commits you to doing a 
lot: of things that you're not really intending 
to do, for example, escalating the war against 
North Vietnam itself, 

I conclude from this that the United States 
remains deeply involved in the military bal- 
ance in Indochina despite the theorem that 
we are withdrawing. And that that involve- 
ment carries with it some implications which 
in the last minute I would quickly like to 
outline for you. 

The policy aims seem to me to be basically 
unchanged. We have switched, however, to 
enforcing that policy with a tool, air power, 
which is basically a mismatch to the objec- 
tives it is trying to achieve. 

Air power is not a precise match to the 
requirements of Indochina. We are now re- 
lying on it exclusively and the question you 
have to ask yourself is: In undertaking a 
commitment to:enforce a policy by air power, 
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what will it mean when your bluff is called? 
That is, when the deterrent effects and when 
the direct interdiction effects and the close 
support effects of the air power fail to deter 
the enemy from his actions, what do you do 
for encores? That is a question I think that 
we should all ask ourselves because we are 
standing on the threshold of such a de- 
cision, I believe, in the very next few weeks. 

The style of warfare has changed dra- 
matically. We're able to wage that war with- 
out bases in South Vietnam. We're able to 
wage it from Thailand and from carriers 
afioat in the Gulf of Tonkin, However, the 
intent is the same; the involvement of U.S. 
policies is: the same; and if we should be 
pushed, the question we have to ask our- 
selves (is) how can we respond? 

I think the important point is that the 
cessation of bombing which is not mentioned 
in many places explicitly is a bargaining 
token which may contribute to the settle- 
ment of the conflict But it will do so only 
while it has a meaning. Once it is defeated, 
once its impotence against the ultimate pro- 
gress of the other side should become demon- 
strated it will, of course, be a devalued token 
and we will have missed the opportunity for 
playing it. 

I think the impression I would like to leave 
therefore is that it may not be too late to 
play that token to negotiate on the basis 
of a full bombing halt all over Indochina, 
but that opportunity may not present itself 
indefinitely. 

Thank you. 

KUKKONEN. We have five minutes of ques- 
tions from the audience for Professor Lit- 
tauer. 

Question. Professor Littauer, what did you 
mean when you said that the decision was 
going to be made very shortly to re-escalate 
the ground war? Is that what you were im- 
plying? 

Lrrraver. The decision I referred to is that 
it seems from both the very precarious mili- 
tary situation in Laos and Cambodia and 
from all reports in South Vietnam that a 
major military confrontation is in the mak- 
ing. Would you not agree? 

At that point the amount of air power 
we deploy and the style in which we use it 
comes up for questioning. We will want it 
to have a maximum effect in holding off 
this military thrust, “And it's difficult to 
visualize how exactly that can be done with- 
out a change in the style and objectives of 
that air power. What I’m saying is that the 
kind of raids which we saw over the Christ- 
mas period against North Vietnam—obviously 
meant for political pressure—may be esca- 
lated dramatically and the hope may then 
be to achieve an objective that way which 
we cannot achieve directly on the battle- 
field. 

ON. Professor, some of us point to 
the 14th or 15th of February as to the date 
when the enemy offensive will begin. Do you 
agree? 

LirraveER. I have no information, I’m afraid. 
(Laughter) If I had, I would peddle it. 
(Laughter) 

QUESTION. Sir, what are the alternatives? 
What do you do for an encore? 

Lrrraver. You consider the situation in a 
realistic light. I believe . . . 

Question. Let me add one element. If you 
were in the administration, what would you 
do? 

Lrrravser. That’s a very difficult question 
indeed. You put me on the spot. I’m not 
the administration, fortunately. That’s a 
very hard seat to be in evidently. But the 
point is, you have to, I believe, realize the 
type of mismatch of air power versus deter- 
mined ground power that we are fighting 
here. And it seems from indications (now 
obylously I’m a layman in this field), it 
seems from indications that the ground 
power is in serlous trouble and may con- 
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tinue to be in such trouble. And from the 
historical element and from our studies that 
we've made it does not seem likely that air 
power applied directly will be able to change 
that balance greatly. So that is an impasse 
at which point you ask what can you do. 

It’s a dangerous impasse, I believe. I 
mean these questions were questions that 
were considered in 1968 also. 

QUESTION. Professor, you spoke of the 
bombing halt as a bargaining token, Do you 
not see President Nixon playing this right 
now with his withdrawal and his peace prop- 
osition being sent to Paris? 

LITTAUER. That may be. I don’t see an ex- 
plicit statement of a bombing halt in his 
proposal. One cannot expect the initial terms 
of a proposal to Hanoi to be explicit that 
leaves no room for bargaining. I’m not naive 
enough to think it ought to be all explicit. 
One’s hope is that it will form such a token. 
However, there is the other element which 
is that the proposal seemed to require a with- 
drawal by the other side, which is.something 
that I think was offered in 1965 by Presi- 
dent Johnson and has been met with total 
rejection ever since. 

KUEKONEN. We have time for one last 
question. 

QUESTION. Professor, do you have any rea- 
son to believe that (next few words are im- 
perceptible) the possibility of a dramatic es- 
calation of the uir war that new. strategic 
targets will be considered in North Viet- 
nam? Is that what you're suggesting? 

LITTAVER. I’m not suggesting anything, be- 
lieve me; nothing I can-wish more is that 
nothing of this will come to pass. However, 
there are reports that the air sorties in Indo- 
china are to be increased by 50 percent. In 
other words, that the slow downward trend 
we've seen will be-reversed, And it has been 
hinted many times that the President will 
not consider placing any restraints on his use 
of American air power in Indochina. That 
leaves the field wide open. 

KUKKONEN. Our next briefer is Fred Branf- 
man. who spen‘ four years in Laos. and is 
presently working as the director of Project 
Air War here in Washington. 

Mr. Branfman. 

BRANFMAN. The events of the last few 
weeks—of the last. week in particular—have 
shown that there’s & basic irreconcilable dif- 
ference between our government’s position 
and the position of the governments of 
North Vietnam and the other guerrilla forces. 
That is, the United States is still insisting it 
has a right to have a say as to who is going 
to rule in Indochina and the other side says it 
doesn’t. Now whether or not. one believes 
that’s right—that wedo- haye the right to 
make that kinc of decision—it’s worth point- 
ing out that this is what got us involved in 
the first place 20 years ago. It’s what’s led 
to all the fighting for the last 20 years and 
there's. no reason to believe it’s not going 
to lead to an indefinite war. 

However, there is a difference, of course, 
The ground troops haye come home, And 
what I'd like to stress is that we're involved 
now in a new war, a war we Like to call the 
Third Indochina War, an air war. 

What’s important here is not simply the 
tonnages being dropped, whether they've 
(been) raised, whether they've fallen, other 
than the fact that it remains at a quite 
high level—50 thousand tons of bombs: a 
month. What's important here is not. whether 
the tonnages are rising, falling as long as it 
remains at a high ievel, 

I'd like to stress three basic points about 
the Third Indochina War. The ‘first is that 
it’s. a total war by machine from the air 
which levels everything below. No matter 
what kinds of restrictions we try to place on 
this kind of bombing, when we're bombing 
in rural theaters like North Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, South Vietnam we're going to 
wind up bombing civilian targets; we're going 
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to wind up bombing people's homes; we're 
going to wind up killing people. 

We've interviewed several thousand ref- 
ugees in Laos—all of whom have lost their 
homes—and our interviews indicate, almost 
to a man, that the vast majority of the cas- 
ualties are civilians and not the military. 
Of course if we could hit the soldiers the war 
would have been over 20 years ago. So, first 
point—total devastation from the air. 

The second point is that—and this is really 
the key—is that bombing is no longer sup- 
porting the ground troops. This was the case 
during the Second Indochina War—our 
ground intervention in South Vietnam. It 
has been the case historically. What's new 
today is that the bombing is the key. We 
send our bombers out; they level everything; 
then the ground troops come in—Snoul, 
Kratie, Cambodia, the Plain of Jars. Asian 
ground troops come in afterward and take 
out the survivors and search for supplies, 
whatever. They’re supplementing the bomb- 
ing. That’s really the key. 

And then there’s the third factor—the one 
I want to speak most about because we are 
talking with the press today and that is, 
this kind of a war depends largely on secrecy, 
on news management, on muffling the kind 
of domestic dissent which ended the Second 
Indochina War. Most of the bombing in the 
last two years has gone on in Laos and 
Cambodia. The Cornell air war study shows 
that two-thirds of the bombs have fallen in 
Laos and Cambodia. Actually for the per- 
centage of American sorties it’s even higher; 
I'd estimate anywhere from 80 to 90 percent 
of the American sorties are falling in Laos, 
Cambodia and the southern part of North 
Vietnam. 

Now in those arenas newsmen are not al- 
lowed out on bombing strikes. There’s only 
one that I know of. One exception to that 
occurred a few weeks ago when a reporter 
was allowed to go out at night on a gun- 
ship over the Ho Chi Minh Trail. But other 
than that, thousands of sorties have been 
flown in these countries and reporters are 
not allowed to go out on those bombing 
strikes. It doesn’t seem to be for reasons of 
military security. 

Reporters have always been allowed to go 
out on bombing strikes over South Vietnam. 
It seems to be an attempt at news manage- 
ment, to keep the war off the TV screens, 
off the front pages. Reporters are not flown to 
the scenes of battle in Laos and Cambodia. 
The kinds of scenes that we had from Khe 
Sanh back in 1968—reporters flown into Khe 
Sanh, the war is on the TV screens, on the 
front pages—no longer exists. Tremendous 
fighting at Long Cheng—reporters are only 
brought in on a prepackaged tour for a few 
hours for the first time in 10 years. 

And what we have therefore is that the 
press can’t cover this kind of a scene. We 
have to ask ourselves, it was after all the 
domestic dissent in this country which did 
a lot to end the Second Indochina War. 
Suppose the American people could see scenes 
like this (holds up drawing) on their TV 
screens or scenes like this (holds up draw- 
ing). These are drawings done by refugees 
who live under the bombing. 

By now the American people kind of know 
what M-16s and mortar shells look like. 
Suppose they knew that most of the bombs 
that we were dropping yesterday and today 
and tomorrow were anti-personnel bombs, 
bombs which are only meant for people. Sup- 
pose they knew that when this kind of pine- 
apple bomb falls, it has 250 steel pellets in 
it; one sortie—and we're flying 3 or 4 hun- 
dred a day—one sortie has a thousand of 
these bombs. One sortie sends 250 thousand 
steel pellets which are only meant for human 
flesh spewing horizontally over an area half 
a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. 

But suppose they knew that even these 
were obsolete because they explode hori- 
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zontally and we figured out by now that the 
people are hiding in their holes. So we've 
gone on from that to the guavas, half a mil- 
lion pellets in a single sortie—they explode 
up in the air, they go down diagonally into 
the holes where the people are hiding. Sup- 
pose they knew that even this wasn’t good 
enough, that we’d gone on from this to 
flechettes, flechette pellets which are little 
tiny steel arrows with fins on one end that 
as they enter the body enlarge the wound 
and are designed to shred the internal 
organs. 

But suppose they not only knew that but 
could see it and could see that most of these 
bombs—whether by design or by accident— 
were falling on civilians right now. What this 
does is to raise a very basic issue. 

Our democracy is founded on the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers. And, of course, 
the press plays the key role in this in terms 
of informing the people about what their 
government is doing. Now the press can’t 
go out on the bombing raids, can’t be under 
the bombs, they can’t go out to the front 
lines and see the fighting. At the same time 
the government meanwhile creates its own 
version of reality with these new speak kind 
of terms, protective reaction strikes against 
missile sites and all the rest of it. How can 
the people make any informed decisions 
about whether or not they want the war to 
go on? How can Congress act if there’s no 
public pressure about the war? This is the 
kind of situation we find ourselves in today. 

And just to close, I'd like to point out that 
this has two very important implications 
for me. The first is that this kind of war is 
an automated war, the kind of automated 
war predicted by George Orwell, when super 
powers wage war by machine halfway across 
the globe and their own citizens don’t know 
anything about it and can’t do anything 
about it if they did. It’s the kind of war 
which is lying like a shadow over the Third 
World, over millions of people in the decade 
to come. Unless we can somehow solve this 
problem, unless we can somehow at least let 
the American people know what's going on 
so that they can react, I personally feel that 
an awful lot of people are going to fall under 
just this kind of war. 

But finally there is the most immediate 
implication, There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indochinese right now living in 
caves and holes and tunnels and shelters. 
Before we wake tomorrow, dozens of these 
People are going to be burned alive by 
napalm and riddled by these anti-personnel 
bombs and cut to pieces by these fragmenta- 
tion bombs. This thing is going to go on 
indefinitely until somehow—and I think the 
press has this key role to play—we can at 
least begin informing the American people 
that the war isn’t ending and that it’s con- 
tinuing but continuing by air. 

QuEsTIoNn. Give us the factual background 
for your knowledge of the use of these wea- 
pons. 

BranrMan. Well, in terms of the weapons 
themselves, it’s simply from interviewing 
pilots and interviewing refugees. I can per- 
haps show you a kind of factual basis that 
perhaps you're looking for, 

We'd be happy to show anyone who's 
interested. We have dozens of photographs— 
this is a litle girl. If you came a little 
closer, you could probably see the pellets 
still in her, When we interviewed, the father 
held her out and we felt her leg and felt the 
little steel pellet in it. This was taken in 
Laos in July of 1970. 

These are refugees from the Plain of Jars. 
There are thousands of them around Vien- 
tiane—people from the Plain of Jars. We 
don’t have photographs of the people from 
southern Laos that we've interviewed. We've 
interviewed lots of them also. 

Every reporter who goes out sees these 
kinds of things but unfortunately it’s just 
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reported once perhaps or perhaps it’s not 
even reported—it’s not news. 

I might have mentioned there that as the 
ability of reporters to see things firsthand 
goes down, the percentage of the news that 
they report based on official statements goes 
up, of course. If you can’t see the war, you're 
much more likely to report you have no 
choice but to report what you see from the 
briefing and this is how this kind of infor- 
mation is kept from the press. We only got it, 
as I say, by interviewing the people and by 
interviewing the pilots who described how 
these things were meant to work. 

Question. Did the gentleman find pilots 
cooperative? Do you feel you got an accurate 
cross-section of the pilots who were operat- 
ing over there? 

BRANFMAN. Well, I went to Danang Air 
Force Base in November of 1970. I spent 
about ten days interviewing pilots. I was 
taken around by the information officer who 
went from squadron to squadron and inter- 
viewed pilots. And then there are other peo- 
ple that I have just met informally. And 
I think we have a fairly good cross-section. 
I didn’t make any comments about their 
attitudes, But I don't think there’s any ques- 
tion about these kinds of bombs and how 
they work. I mean it’s sort of common knowl- 
edge—everyone knows how they work. Every- 
one knows about the flechette. Here's a 
photograph of it. This is a North Vietnamese 
photograph but it’s a flechette. 

If you go up to CBS, the guy has a fiechette 
right on his bulletin board that he got some- 
where. It’s no big question. There’s no ques- 
tion that these are the kinds of bombs that 
are dropping now. 

Question. Is this the major proportion of 
the bombs being dropped? 

BranrMan. This is something I can’t prove. 
Of course, this information is not released by 
the Air Force, I wish someone would ask the 
Air Force and I wish they’d tell us just what 
percentage. All I can say is I've talked to 
people who are in charge of stockpiling ord- 
nance at Udorn Air Force Base in particu- 
lar and then just pilots in general and it's 
my impression that it’s at least 50 percent if 
not higher. This, by the way, stands to rea- 
son. After all, we have destroyed most of the 
structures in Laos and Cambodia a long time 
ago. It stands to reason that we would go on 
from that to these kinds of anti-personnel 
bombs. But I wish the press would find out. I 
wish the press would demand the answers to 
these questions. I wish the press would report 
the fact that when we went to Laos and asked 
Ambassador Godley to go out on a bombing 
raid he wouldn't let us. But we could when 
we were in South Vietnam. I wish they'd re- 
port that about Cambodia, Until they do, we 
can't document this. 

KUKKONEN. There will be opportunity for 
further questions as we get on in the pro- 
gram. 

Our next briefer is Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

FULBRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t quite 
aware of the format for this meeting. I’m not 
sure that I’m qualified to brief anyone on 
the conduct of the war in Vietnam. The basic 
facts, it seems to me, have been so over- 
whelmingly discussed and exposed on tele- 
vision time after time that it hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that that was the matter in 
question. 

Someone a moment ago asked what I 
would do or asked one of the previous speak- 
ers what he would do if he were in the Presi- 
dent’s position. I might undertake a discus- 
sion of this character. 

If I were in the President's position I would 
do about the same as the French. I would at- 
tempt to do what the French did in 1954 
when they were confronted with a somewhat 
similar situation. They had been in controt 
of Vietnam for about 75 years and they de- 
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cided it was against their interests to con- 
tinue the war. It had been going on for ap- 
proximately 8 or 9 years. It began about 1946 
and this was in the spring of 1954. And it 
was costing them a great deal. 

Of course, we were paying a large part of 
the costs ourselves. 

But even so, the French decided it was 
against the interests of their country to con- 
tinue the war so within the course of about 
6 weeks they went to Geneva and arrived at 
a conclusion of the war by agreement which 
is generally called the Geneva Accords. I 
think most of you are aware of the provi- 
sions of that. If not, you can ask about it 
later, 

But the pattern is a rather classic one for 
a situation in which there’s a stalemate, 
neither side being willing or able to win the 
war in a military way, that is, a decisive 
victory. We could have if we had chosen to 
use all of our power but for reasons which 
previous presidents thought were good and 
sufficient didn’t wish to use. For example, 
they didn’t wish to use nuclear weapons 
which they could have used and would have 
certainly demolished all of Vietnam. 

To get a perspective of this you do have to, 
I think, refer to the history of it, the nature 
of that war that we intervened in. It was a 
civil war. First it was a colonial war and then 
later, after the Geneva Accords, I would say 
it turned into a civil war between factions 
within Vietnam. 

As I was saying, if I were in a position to 
do anything about the war, I would follow 
the example of the Prench. The French were 
by no means defeated—they had 400,000 plus 
soldiers there—they could have continued it 
for a number of years had they thought it 
was in their interest. 

I feel it’s not in the interest of this coun- 
try to continue the war, We can continue it. 
We can sacrifice all of our domestic affairs 
and so on if we wish to. It’s a question of 
what is in the interest of this country. 

I would follow the example of the French. 
There are many aspects of that. They had 
provisions about elections and about with- 
drawal in two years and so on. Those details, 
if they're interesting to you, we can discuss. 

Neutralization has been discussed. I've 
advocated that. Many different smaller de~- 
tails. The main thing is a decision to get out, 
to stop the war because it is against the 
interests of this country to continue it, It’s 
against our interests because we have no 
vital interest in being there and because the 
interest in reforming and revitalizing our 
own domestic economy comes uppermost in 
my view. It’s because of such things as you've 
been reading recently—the extent of our 
deficit, the disillusionment of so many of our 
people with our government, the general loss 
of confidence in the capacity of our political 
system to meet the challenges today. 

The urban problem, the ecological or pol- 
lution problem, mass transportation, etc., a 
great many neglected areas of our national 
life. I think they are now so critical that this 
war, which was a mistake in Judgment in my 
opinion, to ever become involved in should 
be liquidated simply as a balance of what is 
in the interests of our country: the preserva- 
tion and improvement of our own economy 
and our own country. That’s all, To me the 
basic principle is rather simple. You have to 
make up your mind if that’s more important 
than continuing a base in Southeast Asia 
for the containment of Communism. 

Now some believe that is important. That 
is traditional, this has been our policy since 
the beginning of the Truman Doctrine, that 
there is this ideological contest in being. 
Well, the President is moving in other areas 
to try to liquidate, at least ameliorate, this 
ideological warfare that has been in process 
since after World War II, And that again, I 
think, only emphasizes the fact that it is in 
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our interests to liquidate this physical war- 
fare. 

These terrible things that you've told 
us about are extremely embarassing. It’s al- 
ways been, it seems to me, a shameful thing 
that a country the size of ours should wreak 
the kind of destruction upon a small back- 
ward peasant community which has never 
done anything to this country because of 
its idealogical obsession. But that’s another 
aspect of it. 

There are all kinds of reasons you can 
bring into it. I simply think we should finish 
this war and the pattern for doing so is very 
much like the French. 

I regret that the President’s recent offer 
is hardly distinguishable from the former 
offers made by President Johnson and others. 
You may find in the fine print a few little 
differences, but basiclly it doesn’t exhibit a 
resolution or a determination that we no 
longer have a vital interest for remaining in 
control of Southeast Asia or of South Viet- 
nam, if you like; that we're willing to give 
up our physical presence there and allow 
those people to determine their own future, 
with or without the assistance of the North 
Vietnamese. That would be the basic deci- 
sion. I do not think that is quite clear in the 
President’s offer. That’s why I think it will 
not be accepted. 

Now, are there any questions? 

Question. Secretary Rogers told us on the 
record that for all of the noise Hanoi has 
made about the President's proposal, it has 
not been rejected outright. As a result, hope 
springs eternal. 

FULBRIGHT. Well, they have rejected similar 
ones often before. This offer of $2.5 billion 
may be tempting to them but I doubt that 
it is. It’s possible that they could for reasons 
of their own—this has been a long war and 
it’s been hard on them. I've often thought 
they should have accepted former offers. I 
thought in the days of the San Antonio 
formula that they would have been wise to 
have accepted our offer. I think they've been 
very foolish, but not as foolish as we have. 
The trouble is we've got so much involved 
and it’s a big country and I personally feel 
it’s so much more important that this coun- 
try be made to operate satisfactorily not 
only for the welfare of my constituents and 
all of us in this room, but we have been 
looked to as a kind of example of democracy 
that can be made to work on a large scale. 

It’s a great disappointment, not only to 
us, but to much of the world and especially 
our best friends, to see us stumble into this 
very unwise policy threatening really con- 
fidence in the very idea of a workable de- 
mocracy. It's a great blow to all of those who 
have been dedicated in the world to the 
principle of self-government and more lib- 
eral life for human beings. So it’s much more 
inyolved than just this one contest in Viet- 
nam. I don’t know. Maybe they'll accept it. 
I wish they would. I'm only trying to deal 
with what I think of the probability. They 
have rejected similar ones before. 

I think they have an attitude which is 
hard for us to realize. They live there. 
They're Vietnamese. They don’t accept the 
assumptions that we make that there are 
two Vietnams, they've always said that 
there’s one. 

We get ourselves in most peculiar posi- 
tions. We've done the same in China, We 
have treated them as two Chinas, Taiwan 
and China, but both Chang Kai-shek and 
Mao have always insisted there’s only one 
China. It’s only a question of which one’s 
the head of it. But we find ourselves in this 
peculiar position of saying there are two. 

Now we say there are two Vietnams. 
They've never accepted there are two. The 
Geneva Accords didn't accept there were two. 
There was a temporary dividing line. 

There are certain assumptions they don't 
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agree with. They think they're quite able to 
get self-determination themselves. So they 
look at it differently. When the President 
says this is a reasonable proposal, well, to 
our eyes it may be reasonable. I don’t think 
it is to the Vietnamese a reasonable proposal. 
They think that we're asking them to sur- 
render everything they’ve been fighting for. 
I think in time, regardless of what we do, 
they are going to be independent of us. We 
can't rely on the colonial system to maintain 
a colony there indefinitely. It’s a question of 
time, 

I'm only saying I'd like for us to recognize 
the inevitable now and to proceed to revi- 
talize our own country. Now you can call it 
neo-isolationism if you like. I simply think 
that America’s in such desperate straits that 
we need to do a lot here at home. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers obviously give 90 per- 
cent of their attention to this and other for- 
eign affairs. Obviously, no one’s paying much 
attention—no one who matters—to our 
domestic and local affairs because look at 
their neglect. So this is the way I come up 
to that conclusion. It is in our interests to 
liquidate the war. 

QUESTION. Senator, going back to the origi- 
nal question, what you would do were you in 
the President's position. Specifically, how 
would you disengage from Vietnam? 

FULBRIGHT. Well, that’s the best pattern. If 
you don’t want to revive the Geneva con- 
ference and it has been suggested they would 
never be willing to do it because none of 
them ever had any confidence we were will- 
ing to do anything that would likely bring 
about a solution; if you don’t want to find 
that out, I would make a suggestion or the 
offer, I would say, in Paris, if you like, that is 
comparable to the Geneva Accords, that what 
actually was agreed to at that time by every- 
one except the United States including China 
and Russia and the Vietnamese and the 
French and everyone—I think there were 
some 10 or 12 countries that signed it ex- 
cept for us. We refused to and you must 
remember this was at the height of the 
McCarthy obsession in this country—1954— 
and Mr. Dulles just couldn't bring himself 
to agree to it. He left there and immediately 
organized the SEATO Treaty and began to 
try to undo and undermine the decisions of 
Geneva. And that’s a matter of history. But 
I would make (a few words here are im- 
perceptible) which didn’t allow the Viet- 
namese to decide it. They provided elections 
because at that time the Vietnamese were 
willing to have elections. I don't think we 
should insist upon our concept of elections. 
I'm not particularly interested in how they 
decide it. And I don’t think it makes very 
much difference as to what happens to it, 
that is, to the long term. 

I have my preferences, I wish that South 
Vietnam and all of Vietnam would love to 
have a nice parliamentary system in which 
everyone treated everyone with great con- 
sideration, sort of like Sweden or Denmark or 
Holland. But if they don’t want that, it’s 
their business and it’s not, I don’t think, 
our business and we're very presumptuous to 
think we can go to them, there or anywhere 
else. We have a lot to do here at home. And 
I'm not so sure I can with great enthusiasm 
say to everybody, go do what we do. Have a 
system like ours. 

I like our system, We’ve got it anyway, 
I've got no choice, But it is foolish of us to 
think, to presume, that we should try to 
translate this system over to a little country 
in Vietnam or in Africa or Latin America. 
They’ve got to work out their own system. 
That is my basic approach to it and I think 
it’s a matter of detail as to how they will 
work the details of self-determination. Now 
I know everyone is repelled. Are you saying 
that you don't care whether it’s Communist 
or not? Well, I care in the sense of a pref- 
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erence, I do not care in the sense I’m willing 
to-sacrifice the United States for the pref- 
erence. That's about the way it is. We all have 
our. preferences. 

We have Cuba down there. Cuba’s Commu- 
nist. It’s much closer than Vietnam. Why do 
we tolerate: Cuba? Why don’t we go in and 
invade them and kick them out and put in 
our system? Well, of course, that would be 
foolish to do: I do advocate that we review 
our policy and stop acting so obnoxious to 
Cuba. But the State Department doesn’t 
agree with that either. 

I would like to liquidate the cold war. It 
seems toime the President—if there’s any 
significance to going to Moscow or Peking— 
leads me to believe that I think the coun- 
try, too, that he is willing to begin to liq- 
uidate the cold war, to begin to try to re- 
establish normal relations. I favor that. I 
don’t’ quite understand why he’s so hesi- 
tant in the case of Vietnam which is the 
major one. The idea of Vietnamization— 
that’s true these words like protective reac- 
tion strikes»are very difficult to tle down— 
seems to me to be an evasion of the real 
question. Are you or are you not going to 
liquidate our presence, our physical: pres- 
ence, in Southeast Asia? Do you or do you 
not think it is in our interest. to maintain 
control of a base there, a, base’ whether: it 
consists of Cam Ranh Bay or all of South 
Vietnam or only Cambodia or what shave 
you? If he thinks it is, it ought ‘to be very 
clear and then he could be right. I just don’t 
agree, that's all. : 

QUESTION. Senator, you're not the Presi- 
dent, you’re chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Is there any new initiative 
you: might institute as chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee? . 

FULBRIGHT.: None that I could think’of that 
would -be- effective: I’ve tried “everyone I 
thought of. I've tried petsuasion. We've had 
hearings. I made-speeches, So have my col- 
leagues, Senator -Nelson’s here. He has, too. 
I don’t want to take any mote time because 
he is'a very perceptive man and much more 
persuasive than I am. He usually gets his 
way in most of the things he tries. But I 
don’t know anything the committee can do. 
If you've got, a good suggestion as to what 
the committee can-do that's: designed to 
bring about a change I’d welcome it. Our 
country, of course, that’s another matter. 
We're very conscious of the fact that due to 
various deyelopments, particularly television 
and-its capacity and the development ofthe 
National Security Council with a man like 
Mr.- Kissinger, that we have very limited 
resources with which to influence the course 
of-events, I think the press also is conscious 
of that-sometimes and of their access to the 
source of the news, too. 

Well, thank you very much. 

Netson. I’m not here as å briefer. I just 
want to thank Congressman Fraser and the 
others who deferred just long enough for me 
to take two minutes before I leave because 
I’m late on my schedule. I particularly didn’t 
wish -to leave without commending Professor 
Westing and Professor Pfeiffer for the excep- 
tional contribution that they have made in 
going to Vietnam and collecting the slides 
and the footage that you will see here today. 

The story that their pictures tell describes 
the war against the land itself with much 
greater eloquence’than any words I or anyone 
else could summon to describe the situation. 

I didn’t want to leave either without re- 
minding those of you who do not know 
that it was Professor Westing and Professor 
Pfeiffer-who went to Vietnam and came back 
with some very useful studies of the environ- 
mental implications of the massive dosages 
of the landscape by herbicides for purposes 
of defoliation. These studies, along with the 
studies that others made»too, made it pos- 
sible for us in: the Senate and in the House 
to have at our command some important 
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facts with which to debate the issue, And I 
think their efforts made a very substantial 
contribution towards alerting the public and 
the Congress as-to the problem being created 
by defoliation, And I think their studies were 
significant in causing the Department of 
Defense to terminate the defoliation program. 

So those of us who are not only worried 
about the war and the disaster of it all and 
the human suffering by all sides, those of us 
who are also concerned about the environ- 
mental implications of this massive medi- 
cation of the. whole country thought. that 
the environmental problems were over with. 
When you see these films today, you will 
realize that the military has been carrying 
on without the knowledge of the Congress 
or more than a handful, if any. The films 
demonstrate a massive interference into the 
environment in a way that no other country 
has ever done before in the history of war- 
fare because they didn't have the instru- 
mentality to do it. 

I, made a statement. on the floor of the 
Senate today in which I said that a scorched 
earth policy has been a tactic of war through- 
out the history of man; but never before 
in any warfare has any scorched earth policy 
as massively intruded, destroyed permanently 
the soil in the land as we have done here. 
I think substantial amounts of it are be- 
yond recovery in a hundred years or 500 
years or longer. And it’s a disastrous situa- 
tion which I think if the Congress under- 
stood, it wouldn’t appropriate the funds to 
support it. The President, If he could see 
these pictures and understood the implica- 
tions, would demand its halt in 30 minutes. 
The public, if they could identify who was 
responsible, would throw them out of office. 
But they'll never identify who’s responsible 
because nobody knows. It is, as somebody 
suggested here a few moments ago, an au- 
tomated mechanistic war run from long dis- 
tances away; in which the people who are 
making decisions never see the consequences 
of the decisions they've made and never see 
the face of the peasant who sees his land 
permanently destroyed in one 30-second 
B-52 bombing that destroys all of the land 
he owns and that of all his friends around 
him. 

So I just wish to commend the two pro- 
fessors for the remarkable contribution they 
have made and I would hope that everybody 
in the Congress could see these films. If 51 
percent of either House or both Houses could 
see the films, that would be the end of this 
program. If the President could see the films, 
that would be the end of this program. But 
nobody knows what has happened there and 
these films tell the story. 

I have introduced legislation today for an 
environmental study of the nature’ and char- 
acter° arid dimension of the damage done 
there and-T would hope we can get hearings 
on both sides—in the House and in the Sen- 
ate. And that we can move to get this eval- 
uation under way. 

Thank you very much. 

KUKKONEN. Our next briefer is Earl Ra- 
venal, former director of the Asian Divi- 
sion, Systems Analysis, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Mr. Ravenal. 

RAVENAL. I'd like to talk for a few mo- 
ments today about the relation between the 
Nixon Doctrine and our current overall for- 
eign policies and the situation in Southeast 
Asia. And particularly about the prospects 
for à continuation of conflict and confronta- 
tion in Asia. 

Of course, it’s fair to say that this is an 
inherited war of this administration. But 
it’s also fair to say that this is the same 
war, the same intervention, though it’s con- 
ducted under a very different set of poli- 
cles, In fact, this war has been conducted 
in various guises under a succession of poll- 
cies from the Truman-Acheson administra- 
tion to the present day. The rationales have 
changed and the war remains. 
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Truman and Acheson commenced mili- 
tary assistance to France and this was even 
before Korea, This was related, however, pri- 
marily to the containment of Soviet Com- 
munism in Europe and the desire to help out 
France, 

Eisenhower and Dulles acceded to their 
various offices. We had the near interven- 
tion, a nuclear intervention at Dien Bien 
Phu. This policy under Eisenhower and Dul- 
les in Indochina was conducted under the 
rubric of a rollback, a rollback of Commu- 
nism in Asia, not simply containment. A 
rollback at least of the expectations of the 
various parties to the Geneva Convention. 
And, of course, it was also conducted under 
an extreme ideological cover, 

With the. accession of Kennedy and then 
the Johnson adminstration, we had an ac- 
celeration to a dramatic global confronta- 
tion with Communist power, And this be- 
came the rationale for the war in Indo- 
china, 

The war continued, it escalated, American 
intervention was intensified. It took dif- 
ferent forms. The rationale changed. It be- 
came a bi-lateral, global confrontation with 
Communist power that was conceived to be 
monolithic throughout the world, 

Now under the Nixon administration we 
have the same war, but we have a new ra- 
tionale. And it’s very important, I think, for 
us to realize that there has been a very pro- 
found change not only in the international 
system where we have an advent of several 
strong independent centers of world power. 
But there’s been an equally profound change 
in the orientation of the United States un- 
der this administration towards the inter- 
national system. 

President Nixon and particularly his very 
academic and erudite adviser Henry Kissinger 
very clearly perceive the advent of this multi- 
polar distribution of power. The ideology 
has vanished. They not just in fact acquiesce 
in this situation and accommodate it, but 
they’re actively cooperating, as we see, in 
bringing this new international system into 
being. In short, these men in this adminis- 
tration are the architects of the new balance 
of power in the world. They’re very clear 
about this. They see this in terms of a new 
global balance of power and they see this in 
terms of the advent of new regional bal- 
ances of power—in East Asia, South Asia 
as we've seen over the last 6 to 8 months, 
in the Middle East, certainly, and eventually 
perhaps even in Central Europe. 

Now, true to the rules of the balance of 
power game, one might parody this adminis- 
tration’s approach in terms of a parody of 
President Kennedy's inaugtral. This admin- 
istration will deal with any enemy, subvert 
any friend, use and play off any government, 
et cetera, in order to accomplish its purposes. 
Obviously, this is a sophisticated and deli- 
cate and somehow obscure game that’s being 
played. 

It might be exhilarating for those few at 
the pinnacle of government to play the game, 
but it is incomprehensible to the Congress. It 
is incomprehensible even to foreign policy 
experts. And it’s certainly incomprehensible 
to the people. And I would maintain it is 
an unsafe and unwise policy for this country. 
And it’s ultimately untenable as a foreign 
policy for a popular democracy. because it 
does not invite nor deserve the support or 
the participation of the people or for that 
matter of the press. 

Now the question is, under this new policy 
and this new set of assumptions about the 
world, what can one expect to see in South- 
east Asia. Well, certainly not disengagement, 
However one once might have interpreted the 
Nixon Doctrine during its first few years, 
since Guam in 1969, it is now clear that 
whatever it might have meant, it does not 
mean disengagement. At best it means a se- 
lective intervention. And it means a new 
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rationale for old involvements under the 
watchword of stability. 

Now stability has always in some sense 
been a motive of post-World War II foreign 
policy. In fact, even before that the United 
States has intervened, has been willing to 
fight, It seems, in the twentieth century to 
make the world safe for something. 

Safe for democracy under Woodrow Wil- 
son, Under the Caribbean policy of Teddy 
Roosevelt and his successors, safe for the 
United Fruit Company or the City Bank of 
Néw York. Under Kennedy, safe for pluralism 
and free choice. Now under the balance of 
power dispensation of the Nixon-Kissinger 
administration, the United States appears to 
be willing to fight anywhere in the world 
just. for the sake of stability, to preserve a 
precarious equilibrium. 

Now, this is indeed a very conservative 
principle and yet it is a principle that keeps 
the United States intimately involved in the 
vicissitudes of various regions of the world. 
Now in fact the world is not going to be 
stable despite the efforts of the United States, 
despite our intervention, and in particular, 
East Asia and Southeast Asia and South 
Asia are not going to be stable. And this 
will be despite any intervention in force or 
any tilt that this United States Government 
wants to administer in favor of one or the 
other of the various contestants for power in 
these areas of the world. So what the balance 
of power philosophy under this administra- 
tion implies is not stability in the world but 
a perpetual stabilization operation. 

Now if we're lucky, and just lucky, this 
could be brought about by a diplomatic talk 
or & mere threat of force. But if we're not 
lucky, it will take the commitment of armed 
force to create and carry out this stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

In the light of this administration's con- 
duct of the balance of power, how should we 
consider its objectives in Southeast Asia and 
how should we regard its latest negotiating 
ploy that was revealed several days ago 
by the President? 

In purely objective terms, even without 
any particular animus that one might have 
towards Mr. Nixon, it is unlikely that this 
administration was really offering anything 
substantial, that is, anything that would be 
likely to upset the balance of power in 
Southeast Asia. If the true motive of this 
administration, for instance, was to secure 
the return of our prisoners, then it has en- 
gaged in an elaborate evasion of the obvious, 
the obvious point that is that if the war 
were ended, it would be perfectly normal to 
get back our prisoners of war. 

In fact, the President is still attaching too 
many conditions to his negotiating program, 
conditions such as the stabilization of all of 
Southeast Asia which is an expansive condi- 
tion, one that we haven’t even heard before, 
through the mechanism of a cease-fire 
throughout that region. Conditions such as 
the continuing presence of U.S. air and naval 
power in the region and certainly conditions 
such as the election, however fair it might 
seem in western terms, which would only 
cause the NLF to surface and expose itself 
to annihilation, The program, in short, is too 
little and too late and the negotiating pro- 
gram has the major flaw of not being ac- 
ceptable to the other side. 

Of course, the administration knows this 
in proposing this current negotiating pro- 
gram. And so one must conclude that the ad- 
ministration is offering this negotiating pro- 
posal not 80 much as an opportunity but per- 
haps to be read as a threat; a threat that the 
United States is going to hang in there in 
Southeast Asia indefinitely in one form or 
another until the other side agrees on a 
stabilization. of the region or a balance or 
an equilibrium for this area, Southeast Asia. 
Therefore, if this policy is not deliberately, 
that is politically, changed to allow the scope 
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of politics at even force to take its course in 
Southeast Asia, then we might well see the 
next’ three-quarters of a hundred years war 
in Southeast Asia. 

KUKKONEN. I think we have time for about 
two questions. 

Question. I heard you state that you do 
not expect the proposal sent by the admin- 
istration to Paris to be accepted on the major 
flaw that it's not acceptable to the other side. 

At the open briefing given by Dr. Kissinger 
he stated that the only difference of signifi- 
cance between the proposal being sent and 
the nine-point proposal given us was that we 
would not withdraw all economic ald, all mili- 
tary aid, all U.S. equipment and all U.S. man- 
power; in his words, turn over to them and 
help them defeat the current government. 
Now do you think that the U.S. ought to in- 
clude this in their proposal? 

RAVENAL. In my own personal opinion, I 
think that we certainly should include a 
complete unconditional withdrawal in our 
proposal. Now the next statement that must 
be made is that certainly the President and 
Henry Kissinger extremely exaggerated and 
misconceived the nature of the Vietcong and 
the North Vietnamese proposals. They did not 
ask us to connive at the overthrow, the active 
overthrow, of the government of Saigon. They 
simply have been asking us to cease our ac- 
tive support of that government. I think that 
this ought to be realized. I think that the 
propagandistic nature of the briefing of Henry 
Kissinger and the President’s address comes 
through very clearly when one differentiates 
the substance from some of the rhetoric at- 
tached to their presentation of this so-called 
demand. 

But, I would also say that if this is as 
Kissinger said the only thing that keeps the 
parties apart at Paris, he certainly is mini- 
mizing this because this is not a small mat- 
ter. In fact, this is the crux of the entire 
war. This is what the North Vietnamese and 
the NLF have been fighting for for the last 
20, 30 and indeed fighting for since the 
1920s when their party was organized, the 
Indochinese Communist Party. So I think 
that to say this is the only thing that keeps 
the parties apart is seriously to understate 
the issue. 

KUKKONEN. We'll have time for more ques- 
tions after Mr. Fraser and Professors Westing 
and Pfeiffer. 

Our next briefer is Congressman Don Fra- 
ser, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Fraser. I'm going to make my remarks very 
brief because I think you've heard from peo- 
ple who are far more expert on Vietnam 
than I, But I would like to touch on one 
aspect of the debate on the war which I 
think should be of special concern to the 
press of the United States. 

What I’d like to just comment on is the 
inter-action between the war and the House 
of Representatives. Now what has been evi- 
dent, I think, to observers and reported in 
the press is that there has been a shift in 
sentiment in the House of Representatives 
over the past two or three years. For example, 
over the past year, the margin of votes 
needed to turn the House into an anti-war 
body shifted from something like 140 votes 
down to 12; that is, in the most recent clear 
vote on the Mansfield amendment, a shift of 
12 votes would have put the House on rec- 
ord in favor of the Mansfield amendment and 
that occurred last fall. The freshmen Demo- 
crats who came into this session of Con- 
gress—of them thirty voted for the Mansfield 
amendment and only 3 against. 

The point that I want to make here is 
that the shift in sentiment in the House has 
not been due to any internal processes. of 
the House itself. 

It was last year when the House Foreign 
Affairs. Committee first held hearings on the 
Vietnam war, in which critics from the out- 
side with some qualifications were given the 
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opportunity to testify against the war. Floor 
debates, as any of the press who've watched 
them know, have not been productive of 
changes in sentiment. 

And if you look at the committee struc- 
ture, you find that, for example, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has had among 
its senior members those who have generally 
supported the administration. This has been 
the reason there have not been hearings. 
And when you look at the House Armed 
Service Committee, which has had the most 
direct control over the pursestrings for the 
war in Southeast Asia, and test their basic 
alignment, you find, for example, using a 
caucus vote of a year ago which split the 
Democrats down the middle—about 50/50— 
that on the Armed Services Committee the 
Democrats split 5 in favor of fixing a date 
to end the war and 16 against. 

I’m making this point about the lack of 
effective internal processes in the House to 
stress the role of the press in carrying on 
the debate over the war. The fact is that any 
change, any significant: change in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives, has been 
externally generated. It has been generated 
by the activities of students, by protest 
marches, by demonstrations, by publicized 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and all of this reported through 
the press. This has been abetted by the 
concern of parents about the drafting of 
their children to be sent to Vietnam, This 
point is important in the context of what is 
now evolving in Southeastern Asia. That is 
the fact, of course, that there has been and 
apparently will continue to be a withdrawal 
of troops so the casualty rates will go down. 
And this will mean a lessening of expressed 
concern on the part of families who are 
worrled about their children being drafted 
and sent there. 

But the air war—and this is a point al- 
ready made—is of a nature that the press 
will be unable without special effort to con- 
tinue to report what in fact is being done on 
behalf of the people of the United States in 
the conduct of the war by their government, 
So I make these observations to stress the 
special responsibility that I think now falls 
on the press in the coming months as this 
war continues and perhaps intensifies in 
certain respects. 

I'd like to finally just comment, give you 
my own view about the peace negotiations, 
the so-called secret negotiations in Paris. I 
think that beyond the admission of failure 
of the negotiations, that what is suggested 
by the position of the administration is that 
there’s been no lessening of the ultimate ob- 
jective of securing South Vietnam in a fash- 
ion which will be compatible with or friendly 
to United States’ concerns, This is the history 
of negotiations in this war. 

It seems to me that it might have been 
possible that this kind of an approach might 
have worked three or four years ago when 
we had a half million troops in Vietnam. But 
the posture of every administration since we 
become directly involved has always been to 
place the settlement objectives somewhat in 
advance of the realities of the situation and 
thereby precluding the likelihood of settle- 
ment, And what seems to me, as one observer 
now, is that we have lost virtually all of our 
bargaining power. The air power may repre- 
sent a small bargaining chip but I think 
it’s very small indeed in view of the history 
of bombing over these past five years. 

My view is that the United States should 
disengage from the war. My view is that we 
should take our troops out, close our air 
bases and desist from any active involvement 
in the war. I have difficulty today believing 
that it is in anyone's interest for the United 
States to negotiate the future of South Viet- 
nam. We lack the power to do so and in fact, 
I think we lack the wisdom to arrive at a 
settlement that would have any meaning 
over the long run. 
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So I would hope that the administration 
or perhaps the next administration will reach 
the conclusion that realism should dictate 
our policies from this point forward. And 
realism suggests that we've lost the capacity 
to substantially influence events in South 
Vietnam without a prolonged involvement 
which I think is no longer acceptable to the 
American people. 

KUKKONEN. We have a few moments for 
questions. 

QUESTION. Congressman, both the Presi- 
dent and Henry Kissinger suggested during 
the past week that the United States had al- 
ready offered the other side a straight with- 
drawal in exchange for a POW swap on 
May 31, and that this current proposal that 
he made public is somehow an improvement 
over that. Do you accept that we've ever done 
that, offered them a straight swap? 

Fraser. A straight withdrawal to get our 
prisoners of war back? I’m reasonably con- 
vinced that no such offer has ever been made. 
And neither in public or in private sessions 
has it ever been intimated that we've made 
such an offer, 

KUKKONEN. Our last briefers have already 
been introduced by Sen. Nelson and they 
have some very interesting slides to show you 
on the environmental impact of the air war 
in Indochina. I give you together Professor 
Arthur Westing, Windham College, and Pro- 
fessor Egbert Pfeiffer, University of Montana. 

PFEIFFER. I want to say we're very honored 
at the very kind remarks made about our 
work by Sen. Nelson and we're very excited 
about the bill that he introduced this morn- 
ing. It’s the sort of thing we've been hoping 
would happen for several years now. Like 
many biologists in this country and through- 
out the world, Dr. Westing and I have been 
very concerned about the effects of certain 
U.S. weapons systems on the environment in 
Indochina. 

Our concern began with our involvement 
in the herbicide question. As Sen. Nelson 
pointed out, the program has been ended, 
having been found to have been very damag- 
ing to the Indochina—particularly the Viet- 
namese—environment, But this doesn’t mean 
that ecocide is stopping in Indochina. 

We were last there in August and found 
that several very devastating weapons sys- 
tems are still being employed, some even be- 
ing escalated. And we want now to move 
right into the slide show and show you what 
some of these weapons systems are doing to 
the ecology of Indochina, undermining the 
natural base of that country, that is, its 
ability to recover and produce the food and 
fiber that it did before we went into that 
area. And Dr. Westing will take over now. 

WESTING. Thank you. If we could have the 
lights we have about 3 dozen slides or so 
we'll go through rather quickly. 

You see before you perhaps a hundred 
or so craters made by B-52 bombers. Each 
of those was made by a 500 pound bomb. 
This is from about 4500 or 4000 feet up. 
Each of those holes—and there are 23 mil- 
lion of them by our estimate in Southeast 
Asia—each of those holes is perhaps 30 to 
40 feet across and perhaps 20 to 25 feet deep. 
The amount of land displacement of environ- 
mental destruction by the bombing has im- 
pressed us enormously. 

This is a somewhat closer view of B-52 
bomb craters. 

Again a view, and here I hope you notice 
the type of target. This is the harrassing and 
interdiction fire, 90 percent strategic bomb- 
ing. The targets are the forests and the fields, 
the natural resource base of an agrarian, 
rural subsistence economy. 

Here is one B-52 strike. You see in front 
of you perhaps 700 holes. This was done in 
30 seconds. We have this repeated over again 
five times a day, day in and day out, at least 
since 1965—1000 sorties a month by official 
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estimates and this is the result: a half a 
mile wide and three miles long in 30 seconds. 

The next picture indicates what that looks 
like in terms of Washington, D.C. I have to 
admit I got the idea from Professor Littauer 
who has such a picture in a publication of 
his. Starting at the Lincoln Memorial and 
going as far as the Capitol, you see what a 
half of mile by 3 miles looks like, having this 
as one pattern in a pattern bombing by the 
B-52s. This occurs four or five times over 
each day. 

You see here on the left rice paddies in 
operation and functioning. On the other 
side of the river you see abandoned rice pad- 
dies that were once a free-fire zone, have 
now been pacified, but are still not in use. 
Over and over again we ran across this. Once 
an area has been bombed, peasants are 
hesitant to return to their land in order 
to reclaim it and farm it. There are perhaps 
300,000 unexploded bombs just beneath the 
surface of Indochina. Again, there’s a one 
or two percent unexploded dud rate that the 
Air Force explains exists. This turns out to 
be more than a quarter of a million bombs. 
There isn't a farm family in Southeast Asia 
that hasn't lost someone by having the water 
buffalo or the plow hit such an unexploded 
dud and then blow up. 

Another aspect of the air war. Professor 
Littauer described it very graphically. These 
are the side effects. He described the main 
military reasons for the main military objec- 
tives. This is the outwash. Four logs out of 
five in Vietnam are now riddled with metal 
and have become useless as timber. 

What this picture represents is the now 
ended herbicide program. These are C-123 
aircraft on their way to spraying War Zone 
C. You see there four planes—there were 
over 20,000 such flights before the program 
ended. 

This is the result of one such spraying. 
You see partial damage. This picture was 
taken a year or two after the spraying. You 
see perhaps a quarter of the timber trees 
destroyed and now slowly rotting in place. 
This is the result of perhaps two sprayings; 
in an open forest every tree is killed. The 
area has been taken over by elephant grass, 
a useless weed which now dominates several 
millions of acres in South Vietnam. 

This is the result of multiple sprayings. 
This is Tay Ninh Province near the Parrot’s 
Beak. There are over a million acres of South 
Vietnam that look like this, that have been 
sprayed multiple times and the result, of 
course, is that every last tree or essentially 
every last tree has been killed. This is north- 
ern Tay Ninh. 

We turn now to something else. This is 
healthy mangrove, the coastal forests that 
start at Vung Tau and go on around, We've 
sprayed about 40 to 50 percent of all the 
mangrove forests. 

Here’s a border region between unsprayed 
and sprayed. The result is utter devastation 
with no hope of recovery on those 400,000 
acres. Of course you also see some of the 500 
pound bomb craters. 

This is looking at the mangrove forest 
slightly closer, with the hills of Vung Tau 
in the background. Four hundred thousand 
acres will look like this for at least the next 
quarter of a century. 

Still closer. And here you can see in the 
very foreground that there’s been some sal- 
vage logging for firewood and charcoal, some- 
thing that frightens us in as much as we 
have found out through the French National 
Laboratories just recently that if you burn 
wood that has been sprayed with Asian 
Orange the result is perhaps a material called 
dioxin which is a very potent poison which 
causes birth defects. 

Here is nipa palm commonly used through- 
out the coastal regions for thatching 
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houses—the walls and the roofs. That’s 
healthy nipa palm. 

This is what it looks like after spraying. 

This is a picture of a rubber plantation. 
As a matter of fact, this is not Vietnam, but 
in Cambodia, this is Mimot in the Fish 
Hook region. Clandestine spraying opera- 
tion in 1969 which in a few days wiped out 
173,000 acres of rubber and essentially de- 
stroyed the Cambodian economy. 

This is healthy rubber. That’s how it looks 
as it should. 

And here it is—you see in the foreground 
destroyed rubber trees, again taken over by 
this elephant grass and in the background 
the end of the spray area—healthy rubber. 

This is just a picture to show you another 
aspect of the spraying programs. This is in 
the central highlands and this represents 
one crop destruction mission using Asian 
Blue. Using Asian Blue, the arsenical, we 
have destroyed enough upland rice in the 
central highlands to feed approximately 
800,000 Montagnard their entire diet. This 
is an intentional crop destruction program 
which also ended. 

This is looking down on that strip from 
about 4000 feet. You can see the terraced 
rice fields that were destroyed here. 

This is papaya that is just about to die. 
This is to demonstrate inadvertent food 
crop destruction. This is a side effect of for- 
est defoliation. It drifted over on to a man's 
property, onto a peasant’s property, and 
it is destroying his fruit crop. 

Again, a similar situation. Drift has caused 
the death of that jack fruit next to the 
house and another jack fruit partially off 
the picture. Jack fruit in this region of 
Southeast Asia is the favorite fruit. In that 
particular province 45,000 jack fruit were 
killed over a period of three days, all of it 
unintentionally. 

This is a picture showing dead poultry. I 
only show this because over and over again 
in our peasant interviews we were told by 
farmers, by peasants, that after a crop spray- 
ing or an herbicide spraying that their poul- 
try died. We were never able to track this 
down in any rigorous way but we heard 
dozens and dozens of such reports and were 
given pictures like this. 

Another program. Once the herbicide de- 
foliation program was phased out, the bull- 
dozing program was phased in. This is a 45 
ton tractor of which there are 150 in Vietnam 
working seven days a week, 15 hours a day 
and clearing enormous areas of forestland. 
In fact, the program started as a roadside 
clearing program to prevent ambushes. 

This is the roadside again filled in with 
this elephant grass—this was three years 
ago—from the edge of the road to the forest 
and it fills in with this useless elephant grass 
that water buffaloes won’t even eat. Once the 
roadsides were done, we went to area bulldoz- 
ing. 

Here again you can see craters and the 
last remnants of the Ho Bo Woods. Nine 
thousand acres were cleared here in a period 
of 26 days by 30 such bulldozers working en 
masse. This goes on all of the time. 

Here you see an area of about 6000 acres 
in Northern Tay Ninh from 4000 feet also 
scraped clean of former forest. 

This is a little closer. Again, the B-52 
holes and here is a company of bulldozers 
of that sort that you saw a moment ago going 
off to work. 

This is a little closer. And here you can 
get a feeling for the D-7 tractor which has 
a blade 11 feet wide and the size of a crater. 
That’s quite an old crater, by the way. That 
crater is probably three years old and you 
can see a little bit has washed in the bot- 
tom—two or three feet—and there's a little 
patch of grass in the middle and that’s the 
extent of three years of natural recovery in 
one crater. 
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Here it is on the ground in the Boi Loi 
woods along what was considered an infiltra- 
tion route. This area had been pattern 
bombed, had been herbicide sprayed, and now 
was being given the coup de grace with 
bulldozers. 

Finally, a few quick pictures on this so- 
called Commando Vault or super bomb, the 
15,000 pound concussion bomb which is used 
for clearing, for making instant helicopter 
paths and also as an anti-personnel weapon. 

Here it is inside the C-130. You can see 
the three-foot probe at the front which hits 
the ground first and insures an explosion 
about 2 or 3 feet above the ground. 

There it is. This is a film clip out of an 
Air Force film and you can see it is being 
dropped by parachute and is about to hit. 

There it is. It has just detonated. And 
here’s a cloud which will in a moment be 
6,000 feet high. 

And there’s a two acre opening that has 
resulted in a mature triple canopy forest. 
Those trees are 150 feet tall. You can see 
the size of it by seeing the helicopter which 
is just hovering over the hole. Two assault 
helicopters can land in one of these mo- 
ments after the blast. 

Here’s a closeup. This is one that we flew 
over west of Danang. This was dropped on 
to an enemy rocket position. 

A little bit closer and I think here it is 
looking straight down at it from a few 
thousand feet. And you can also see a few 
places the conventional bomb crater size. 

And almost finally, here is a picture that 
shows what would happen if it were dropped 
on the Washington Monument. You would 
see that people could get killed as far as the 
White House and of course, anywhere in 
that inner circle. They could be wounded 
somewhat further. 

And I think this is now the last picture. 
Professor Pfeiffer took this slide and he 
wants to say something. 

PFEIFFER. I want to first thank Fred Branf- 
man who is with us, He was the one who 
made this picture possible. He took us to 
this refugee village. This is the way many 
people—over a third of the population of 
Indochina—are now living in refugee camps 
as a result of the destruction of the coun- 
tryside which makes it impossible for them 
to carry out their mainly subsistence farm- 
ing activities. 

You see one of the pineapple bombs that 
Mr. Branfman has brought with him. This 
had been converted into a lamp. It was a 
dud which they had defused and put to some 
useful purpose. 

We end up with this picture because we 
think it graphically illustrates the effect of 
this ecocide upon the subsistence farming 
population of Indochina. 

WEsTING. I might mention one more thing, 
a question that was asked Fred Branfman: 
What is the proportion of this type of bomb 
to the big crater producing bomb? I tried to 
get this information through official sources 
and it’s unavailable. However, my informa- 
tion coincides with Mr. Branfman’s that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the ordnance 
dropped is crater-producing and approxi- 
mately 50 percent by weight is of the anti- 
personnel type. 

PFEIFFER. I might say we have a few black 
and white prints of some of these slides 
which if any of you gentlemen from the press 
are interested in them, we'll be happy to give 
them to you at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. 

KUKKONEN. I think at this point, it’s 
getting along and people are getting tired. 
But if you wish, we still have a number of 
us here and Mr. Ravenal is still in the 
audience so we will be happy to respond to 
questions for a while. But people can feel free 
to leave also. 

QUESTION. Were the American authorities 
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and the Vietnamese authorities aware of your 
presence there and what you were doing and 
did they attempt to interfere with what you 
were doing? 

PFEIFFER. We could not have gotten these 
pictures and this information without the 
very good cooperation of the Department of 
Defense. We were helped by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force and Transportation, Logistics, 
Spy Information. Thy were very cooperative. 

Westinc. The embassy was cooperative as 
well. In fact, for one full week we had the 
full disposal of Ambassador Bunker’s private 
helicopter. 

QUESTION. If a reparations program would 
be undertaken, is $2.5 billion enough for the 
recovery of Southeast Asia? 

WEsTING. I’m sorry, I couldn’t answer that 
question. On the other hand, I would like to 
again say that this is precisely the question 
that Sen. Nelson hopes to be able to answer 
with that bill he introduced this morning. 
It has the purpose of looking into just exactly 
that question. 


THE DANGER OF CANDOR 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Col. William C. Moore, vice commander 
of Headquarters Command, USAF, 
Bolling Field, Washington, D.C., has 
written a number of articles in which he 
has analyzed our situation in Southeast 
Asia, and they have been carried in lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines through- 
out the country. The following article is 
Colonel Moore’s views with respect to 
the conduct of our foreign affairs in 
light of the demands of many that they 
be open to the light of day. 

{From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1972] 

THE DANGER OF CANDOR 
(By William C. Moore) 

WASHINGTON.—Some Americans are con- 
vinced that the United States Government 
should conduct its foreign affairs with far 
less secrecy than is now the case. A nation, 
they say, should lay its cards on the table, 
announce its intentions, reveal its aims, its 
strengths. If this is done, neither side will 
miscalculate—crisis through ignorance will 
be avoided. 

The people who hold this conviction cite 
Government actions as disclosed in the 
Pentagon and Anderson papers as one ex- 
ample where lack of candor with the Ameri- 
can public and the rest of the world got 
the United States into trouble. They cite as 
another example the failure to set a date for 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from Vietnam. 

As a result of the Pentagon and Anderson 
papers, the case for more candor has been 
discussed at great length. The arguments are 
impressive. But there is another side which 
is equally as impressive; its underlying 
theme is this: There is a value in fostering 
uncertainty. There is, in fact, a “strategy 
of uncertainty.” 

This strategy is based on the premise that 
the less the enemy can calculate, the less 
positive he becomes, the less bold he be- 
comes, the more certain he is likely to delay 
decisions until more facts are available. 

Supporters of the strategy contend that 
political scientists, war planners, intelligence 
analysis, national security advisers—call 
them what you wish—all can be relied on to 
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be precise, cautious men because war is a 
grave undertaking requiring exacting analy- 
sis and utmost caution. 

They will strive, therefore, for precise, 
scientific evaluation, giving due regard to the 
unknown as well as the known. Instinct 
warns them that unknown factors often 
carry more weight than known factors. Un- 
knowns do not cause them to miscalculate; 
unknowns have precise values. Unknowns 
makes them uncertain, and uncertainty pro- 
vokes them to seek more facts, to calculate 
other options. Uncertainty forces them to be- 
come less inflexible, less daring, more cau- 
tious. Unknown factors are positive, not ne- 
gative factors; they are part and parcel of a 
war planner’s calculations, not his miscal- 
culations, 

The strategy of uncertainty forces enemy 
leaders to sift the pros and cons; to weigh 
the psychological, political and military fac- 
tors; to make the final hard decision them- 
selves; unassisted by pronouncements from 
the free world about intentions, strengths, 
or weaknesses. 

Uncertainty must not cause the enemy to 
become nervous, perhaps irrational, as op- 
posed to uncertain and cautious. Here suc- 
cess depends on how judiciously the signals 
which are sent to the enemy are selected and 
how wisely they are conveyed. In all cases, 
these signals should reflect strength and 
resolution of will, never weakness. For ex- 
ample, the strategy of uncertainty dictates 
against suggesting (as allegedy was the case 
in 1950) that U.S. commitments did not 
include Korea. It dictates against the US. 
announcing a policy of flexible response as 
was the case in 1961. The sudden shift from 
a policy of massive retaliation to one of flexi- 
ble response was an open invitation to cal- 
culate more accurately U.S. intentions and 
determination. To the enemy, the sudden 
shift could only mean that the U.S. was 
concerned with finding an acceptable stra- 
tegy to fight a war once it began rather than 
a strategy to deter war. 

After the announcement of the.policy of 
flexible response, Communist probes became 
bolder and more aggressive. Witness the Ber- 
lin Wall, the subsequent Berlin crisis, the 
Cuban crisis, the Dominican affair, the Viet- 
nam war, the Pueblo incident, and the in- 
trusion of the Soviet Union into the Middle 
East and Mediterranean. 

The strategy of uncertainty, therefore, is 
particularly useful to temper action, be they 
diplomatic or military. Uncertainty creates 
doubt, induces caution, curbs daring, deters 
decisions—all of which are essential to 
deterrence. 


WORKERS FORCED INTO PART- 
TIME EMPLOYMENT 


— 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1971, I introduced legislation, H.R. 
12011, that would create 500,000 feder- 
ally financed public service jobs by 
amending and expanding the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 117, part 34, page 44359. 
This legislation is cosponsored by 60 
Democratic Congressmen, and was intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 31, 1972 
by Senator WALTER MONDALE and 20 
other Democratic Senators. A list of the 
60 House cosponsors follows: 
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st i List. or CosPONSORS 
-James Abourezk (S; Dak.), Brock Adams 
(Wash.), Les Aspin (Wis.), Herman Badillo 
(N.Y.), Nick Begich (Alaska), Jonathan B. 
Bingham (N.Y., Edward P. Boland (Mass.), 
Frank J. Brasco (N.Y.), Phillip Burton 
(Calif.), Hugh L. Carey (N.Y.), Charles J. 
Carney (Ohio). 

Prank .M. Clark (Pa.), George W. Collins 
(W.), William R. Cotter (Conn.), George E. 
Danielson (Calif.), Ronald V. Dellums 
(Calif.), Robert F. Drinan (Mass.), Thaddeus 
J. Dulski (N-Y.), Don Edwards (Calif.), 
Joshua Eilberg (Pa.), Walter E. Fauntroy 
(D.C.). 

Wiliam D. Ford (Mich.), Donald M. Fraser 
(Minn.), Sam Gibbons (Fla.), Ella T. Grasso 
(Conn.), William J. Green (Pa.), Richard T. 
Hanna (Calif.), Michael Harrington (Mass.), 
William D. Hathaway (Maine), Ken Hechler 
(W. Va.), Henry Helstoski (N.J.). 

Joseph E. Karth (Minn.), Peter N. Kyros 
(Maine), Robert L. Leggett (Calif.), Romano 
L. Mazzoli (Ky.), Lloyd Meeds (Wash.), 
Ralph H. Metcalfe (Ill.), Abner J. Mikva 
(M1.)} Parren J. Mitchell (Md.), Morgan F. 
Murphy (N1:), David R. Obey (Wis.). 

Edward J. Patten (N.J.), Claude Pepper 
(Fla.), Bertram L. Podell (N.Y.), Melvin Price 
(ll.), Charles B. Rangel (N.Y.), Peter W. 
Rodino, Jr. (NJ.), Robert A. Roe (NWJ.), 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (N.Y.), Edward R. 
Roybal (Calif:), William F. Ryan (N.Y.). 

Fernand J. St Germain (R.1.), Paul S. 
Sarbanes (Md.), John F. Seiberling (Ohio), 
B. F. Sisk (Calif.), Louis Stokes (Ohio), 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (N.J.), Robert O. Tier- 
nan (R.I.); Charles A, Vanik (Ohio), Jerome 
R. Waldie (Calif.), Lester L. Wolff (N.Y.). 

SENATE COSPONSORS 

Mr. Mondale, Mr. Cranston, Mr. Bayh, Mr. 
Burdick, Mr. Harris, Mr, Hart, Mr. Hartke, 
Mr, Hughes, Mr. Humphrey, Mr, Jackson, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Nelson,, Mr. Pell, Mr. 
Randolph, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Tunney, and 
Mr. Williams. 


The jobs-now program will fill vital 
unmet needs in such areas as public 
safety, environmental control, and 
health. It will .make jobs, lots of them. 
It will also mean additional hours of 
work for those forced to accept part- 
time employment because full-time jobs 
are unavailable. 

Figures released by the Bureau of 
Labor. Statistics—BLS—in the January 
1972, issue of “Employment and. Earn- 
ings” show a disturbing increase since 
1969 in the number of workers forced 
by a sluggish economy into part-time em- 
ployment, and an equally disturbing cut- 
back in the amount of overtime work 
available for those fortunate enough to 
be working 40 hours a week. Analysis by 
the BLS of overall work experience dur- 
ing the year 1970 suggests that the prob- 
lem of inadequate full-time work oppor- 
tunity has hit hardest at white, male, 
and skilled craftsmen rather than at 
blacks, females and laborers where the 
highest concentrations of unemployment 
exist. 

According to the BLS, the number of 
workers forced to accept part-time em- 
ployment because full-time work was un- 
available increased 30 percent—from 2.0 
to 2.7 million—from 1969 to 1971. Such 
workers constituted 2.5 percent of the 
civilian labor force in 1969 and 3.2 per- 
centin 1971; 

In 1969, 4 million workers, or 5.5 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force, worked 
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less than 15 hours per week, and 677,000, 
or 0.9 percent, worked less than 5 hours 
per week. The corresponding figures for 
1971 are 4.3 million workers, or 5.8 per- 
cent, working less than 15 hours per 
week and 740,000, or 1 percent, work- 
ing less than 5 hours per week. 

In addition, the number of persons who 
worked 41 hours per week or more fell 
over 7 percent from 1969 to 1971, from 
22,458,000 to 20,781,000. This occurred 
while the civilian labor force itself was 
growing from, 80,734,000 to 84,113,000 
and while civilian employment was in- 
creasing from 77,902,000 to 79,120,000. 

These figures represent a great deal of 
hidden unemployment. A man who was 
working overtime in 1969 suddenly may 
find himself working only a straight 40 
today. Or he may be cut back to 30 hours 
per week, or 20, or 15, or even 1, with- 
out ever appearing in our unemployment 
statistics. But he feels the bite of eco- 
nomic hardship almost as much as the 
worker who is completely unemployed 
for a period of weeks or months and then 
returns to full-time employment. 

These statistics further show that 
economic hardships brought about by a 
sluggish economy are more widely shared 
than many have to date suggested. While 
detailed analysis by the BLS of overall 
work experience during 1971 will not be 
available until midsummer of this year, 
the figures for 1970 indicate that, while 
blacks, women, and laborers had high 
rates of unemployment, the skilled, white, 
male craftsman had little to cheer about 
either. In 1970, 52 million people worked 
all year round at full time jobs, 800,000 
fewer than in 1969, the first time since 
1958 that the number of year-round full- 
time workers decreased significantly. 
Furthermore, this decline was comprised 
entirely of men. Also during 1970, 14.6 
million persons were unemployed at some 
time during the year, a rise of 2.8 million 
over 1969. The increases of proportions 
of workers with some unemployment 
during the year were greater for men 
than for women, for whites than for 
blacks, and for craftsmen rather than 
laborers. 

I would suggest that these statistics 
document the need for prompt action on 
the jobs-now legislation. The question is 
not whether we can afford to put people 
back to productive full-time work, but 
how much longer we can afford not to. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, freedom is 
the most treasured benefit of American 
life, and yet I am sure we would all find 
it extremely difficult to explain what 
freedom really is. 

That is why I am particularly pleased 
to be able to bring to the attention of 
the House an eloquent speech describing 
that most elusive term which was writ- 
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ten by Teresa Anderson for the 33d an- 
nual Voice of Democracy Contest spon- 
sored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Teresa, a student at DuVal Senior 
High School in Lanham, Md., wrote the 
speech on freedom for the contest and 
won at both the post and district levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Teresa's speech, 
“My Responsibility to Freedom,” in the 
Recorp at this point: 


My RESPONSIBILITY TO FREEDOM 


Freedom, That’s a golden word for a pos- 
session we all should treasure. Most of us 
don’t know what it’s like to live without 
freedom, Yet realize that without protecting 
it, you can lose it, Democracy depends on 
the love of freedom and the ability to carry 
out the responsibilities of that freedom; Thus 
my responsibilities to freedom aren’t unique, 
and neither is my love of it. My responsi- 
bilities mirror yours. 

Any man’s main responsibility to freedom 
is the protection of the rights of all. To pro- 
tect and enjoy freedom, you have to under- 
stand what it is, and what it encompasses. 
True freedom exists where individual and 
human rights balance and mesh with moral 
and judicial law. 

This freedom is like an orchestra playing 
a perfect symphony. The piece is controlled 
by the time signature and beat—in life this 
might represent judicial law. All instru- 
ments must play—moral law states this. 
There are minorities of some instruments, 
each as important as any other. This repre- 
sents a primary human right—equality. Oc- 
casionally an instrument might play’ notes 
not written, but these don’t violently disturb 
the music. Thus the individual has the right 
to choose—the right to be an individual. 
Freedom to play different notes doesn’t mean 
freedom from the consequences if the notes 
are sour. 

We see this in societies when freedoms 
are abused, and punished. The results of all 
the instruments is a rare changing sym- 
phony. It has liberal harps, staunch tubas, 
Ralph Nader trumpets, Martha Mitchell pic- 
colos, and a Nixon percussion—that with 
one note can change the entire piece—often 
for the better, 

With the understanding of freedom, there 
grows & respect of it. Freedom is powerful 
enough to change the primitive American 
colonies, made up of religious dissenters, 
some profit seekers, adventure lovers and 
pioneers, the downtrodden, and even Eng- 
lish jail rabble, into an industrialized so- 
ciety advanced enough to save thousands of 
lives by predicting crushing hurricanes, and 
erradicating polio. 

We've increased the average life span by 
thirty years, achieved the world’s highest 
standard of living, and put man on the 
moon, 

The main right of man is to know the 
truth and speak the truth. ‘The main re- 
sponsibilities are to keep well informed, and 
seek the facts. Listen to others, and respect 
their opinions. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker; if we travel 
the recent past we can ride into blood- 
shed that could have been prevented by 
timely. international. intervention of 
crises in the smaller nations. The head- 
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lines of 1969 reported the ‘horrors of the 
Nigerian conflict. Later on, wé read about 
useless. killings in ‘Greece. All last year 
and even today, we have been made 
aware of the deaths of innocent victims 
of the Pakistan situation. 

On January 30 in Northern Ireland, 
13 Irish citizens lost their lives as the re- 
sult of a conflict in that country that ap- 
pears to be reaching its most dangerous 
boiling point. It seems that in 1972 North- 
ern Ireland may be more inundated with 
civil and religious strife than in 1971 
unless immediate action is taken. 

The conflict in Northern Ireland is not 
just stimulated by intellectual differ- 
ences. It is kindled also by terrifying 
and sometimes enduring religious and so- 
cial hatreds that father the worst kind 
of violence, an indifference to the kill- 
ing of women and children. Only quick, 
international intervention can cool the 
smoldering hotbed that exists in North- 
ern Ireland today, a format that should 
be provided by the United Nations. 

To aid in controlling this matter, I 
have cosponsored House Concurrent Res- 
olution 523, calling for the United Na- 
tions to meet the problems in Northern 
Ireland head on with some viable peace- 
keeping measures. 

I would not advocate intervention in- 
dependent of the United Nations, for 
the urgency of the problem is one that 
should be troubling the conscience of 
the entire world. To date, hundreds of 
innocent victims have lost their lives 
due to a conflict that cannot be tolerated 
by silence. 

The proposals offered by the resolu- 
tion are as follows: 

First. Immediate termination of the 
current internment policy and the si- 
multaneous release of all persons de- 
tained thereunder. 

Second. Arrangements for consulta- 
tion among all the parties involved, in- 
cluding the Irish Republican Army, to 
bring about a cessation of the conflict. 

Third. The replacement of British 
troops in Northern Ireland with a peace- 
keeping force of the United Nations. 

Fourth. An international inquiry into 
the tragic events of Sunday, January 30, 
1972. 

To end a storm of further violence and 
bloodshed, the United States can urge 
the United Nations to accept the pro- 
posals stated in the resolution. If Amer- 
ica does this, as a nation, we will be able 
to take pride in having helped to bring 
order to an area of the world that has 
given to almost every continent on earth 
great riches of the mind and heart. 


SOARING COSTS OF HEALTH CARE 
SERVICES - AND  FACILITIES— 
RARICK REPORTS TO HIS PEOPLE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reported to my people on the increased 
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costs of health care services and facili- 
ties. I insert my report in the Recorp at 
this point: 


RARICK REPORTS TO His PEOPLE ON THE SOAR- 
ING Costs oF HEALTH CARE SERVICES AND 
FACILITIES 


Inflation—our dollars continuing to buy 
less as prices continue to soar—remains the 
number one issue in our nation and a threat 
to all people, young and old, workers and re- 
tired. Many of our people are conscientiously 
observing the wage and price controls in a 
concerted effort to bring the inflation prob- 
lem under control, 

I frequently receive mail from persons con- 
cerned about the high cost of hospital and 
medical care and inquiring as to what can be 
done to alleviate the situation. I thought to- 
day we'd explore the methods for delivery of 
health care and hospitalization, the causes 
for soaring costs of hospital and medical 
care, how these price spirals get started, and 
then attempt to arrive at recommendation 
for solution to this problem. 

We in Louisiana have long provided excel- 
lent hospital facilities for those who can pay; 
and for those who are indigent or impover- 
ished, the taxpayers have provided a system 
of charity hospitals which in treatment and 
facilities is second to none in the nation. 

Now we learn that there has been a con- 
certed effort to convince the charity patient 
that he is not receiving the caliber of medi- 
cal service in the charity hospital system 
that he might through the private or non- 
profit hospital, We thus find suits being filed 
and high-level political maneuvering to com- 
pel private hospital facilities to be made 
available to indigent or charity patients. 

One of the latest steps in this direction is 
the anticipated directive by HEW that all 
private medical hospitals will be required to 
give a percentage of their facilities and serv- 
ices to charity non-paying patients, The per- 
Sansapa of the gross receipts of the institu- 

on, 

Of course, it only makes sense that our pri- 
vate hospitals must operate on a fixed budget 
or else they can go broke. If these health care 
facilities are forced to give no-charge treat- 
ment to some, then they can only stay in 
business by increasing their charges to those 
patients who pay their bills or carry insur- 
ance to cover such expenditures. 

Presently, 52% of a hospital’s income comes 
from private paying patients who also al- 
ready subsidize various government assist- 
ance programs such as Medicare, and the 
trend seems to be to encourage more charity 
patients to receive what they believe is 
“equal treatment” with paying patients. In 
some instances, there is a reported lack of 
Spe utilization of the existing charity facil- 

ties. 

And so, when this latest federal plan takes 
effect and you or a member of your family 
1s forced to use health care facilities, you 
will find all of the charges increased, be- 
cause you will by paying not only full treat- 
ment costs but a percentage of the charity 
patients’ treatment which has been tacked 
on to your bill so that the hospital can re- 
main open. It will be a sort of a hidden tax. 

As the free patients become a reality in 
the private health care facility, fewer and 
fewer patinets will seek out private physi- 
cians. More physicians will be forced to sub- 
mit to being political doctors to take care 
of new government patients. Those doctors 
who desire to remain independent can be 
expected to increase their fees for private 
care. 


All of this will take place while you are 
continuing with your taxes to support a first 
rate hospital for our indigent and charity 
patients! 

In addition to this threat to the pocket- 
books of the health care recipient, the Labor 
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Committee in the House has. reported out a 
bill which would increase the minimum wage 
to $2.00 an hour, 

While -the hospital. administrators and 
boards in our area report that they do not 
oppose the $2.00 minimum wage, they do ad- 
vise that it will be necessary for them to cor- 
respondingly increase all of their hospital 
charges if the minimum wage rate is in- 
creased, It is estimated that, as to the hos- 
pitals’ continued operation alone, an in- 
crease in minimum wage from $1.60 an hour 
to $2.00 an hour would require a hospital 
room rate to be increased by $12 a day. 

I have given two classic examples of ac- 
tion under way right at this time which will 
benefit some at the expense of others, but 
in the long run will affect all of us in a 
continuing inflationary spiral. 

Perhaps the tragic thing about medical 
services is the fact that. many letters I re- 
ceive are from people who have suffered a 
catastrophic illness or disease in which their 
entire savings have been wiped out by medi- 
cal costs. 

I can advise that Congress is at this time 
attempting to establish a catastrophic medi- 
cal expense program to ease such burdens. 
Again, the catastrophic fund would mainly 
go to pay the costs of hospitals, I also hear 
from many who are irate because the ever 
increasing medical expenses exceed the Coy- 
erage given by their insurance policies or are 
much higher than they had found them to be 
several years previously. 

I think the most serious threat to all of us 
who know that we must maintain medical 
facilities in our communities is that many 
of our citizens who are in the grey border- 
line area of wanting to have the pride in pay- 
ing their own way and meeting their own 
obligations will, if medical costs continue to 
soar, throw up their hands in despair and 
adopt the ever-growing feeling of some that 
the Federal government should take over all 
of the hospitals and that the taxpayers 
should give everybody “free” medical atten- 
tion. In other words, as we wish better things 
for the poor and higher earnings for the un- 
skilled, we are but passing these extra costs 
to those who can pay or his insurer. 
Those taxpayers who can bear the cost will 
become an ever-decreasing percentage of our 
population. 

We are seeing the movement mount that 
will use our free enterprise, locally controlled 
and managed medical facilities to bring 
about their own destruction by forcing their 
costs of operations up to the point where 
they are prohibitive for the average Amer- 
ican. This will force more and more people 
to seek charitable aid, and the number will 
continue to increase. 

All of this is being done to the average 
citizen promising him existing health care 
services and facilities, yet these services will 
not remain the hospitals nor the health care 
to which we are accustomed if socialized or 
taken over by the Federal government. 

And’ so, what is now underway in the name 
of human dignity to provide for charitable 
free treatment will eventually destroy these 
private institutions and make all of the na- 
tion's ‘hospitals charity, impersonal, con- 
veyor-belt type institutions. 

When the people lose control of their own 
community, they will find political doctors, 
political hospitals, and political health care 
services that fail to attain the promises or 
the standards of those institutions as we 
know them and at a price far exceeding 
what could have been provided under the 
free enterprise system. 

Americans are now being barraged with 
misleading and even false propaganda from 
the press, radio, and TV that the American 
private enterprise system of providing health 
care has broken down—it has failed. The 
only solution to this predicament, according 
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to much of the communication media, is 
public medicine—as if only the federal gov- 
ernment can adequately supply the needed 
medical and hospital care and services. 

Americans are being urged to destroy a 
free choice, private individual responsibility 
system in order to improve the situation. 

Through an organized political scare 
tactics campaign of misleading and even 
false charges and information as to the na- 
ture and scope of the problem of the nation’s 
health, the American people have been led 
to believe that a national health program is 
mandatory. We are told we must change, 
even if for the worst—just to change from 
our present system. 

To look at the quality of health care in 
countries which have undertaken equal med- 
ical care—socialized medicine—should raise 
serious questions as to abandoning our pres- 
ent workable system for an inferior program 
in the U.S. Socialized health care has been a 
failure in England, France, Canada, Sweden, 
and all other countries which have aban- 
doned private for public health care. 

The experience of other nations with so- 
cilalized medicine should serve as a stark 
warning to the U.S. against embarking on 
such a course for political promises to get 
the votes of the poor and disgruntied. 

The reason for the increased cost of med- 
ical and hospitalization services is to be 
found in the general inflationary trend which 
has resulted in price rises in other flelds as 
well. Inflation—a substantial and continu- 
ing rise in the general price levél—is caused 
primarily by an increase in the volume of 
money and credit available relative to goods 
available. This Gisproportionate expansion of 
money and credit results from an unbalanced 
budget and deficit spending, 

Other causes of high costs of medical care 
and hospitalization, as wéll as other items, 
are restrictive federal legislation and bureau- 
cratic intermeddling in the private free enter- 
prise sector of the economy. 

We must realize that to stay in business, 
hospitals must pass any increase in wages 
on to private patients and insurance com- 
panies. 

The result of further intermeddling and 
compulsory wage increases, of course, would 
be soaring costs of medical expenses, hos- 
pitalization, and insurance costs which will 
not cover all medical expenses. 

Continued intervention by government in 
the private sector of the economy is like 
throwing gasoline on the fire of already ex- 
orbitant prices. It will fan the flame of the 
inflationary spiral, destroy private medicine, 
and result in complete nationalization of 
medicine in the United States. Many people, 
in despair, will abandon our present health 
care system and actually demand a federal 
takeover or full socialization. 

The answer to this problem, as to many 
others, is to retain the private enterprise 
method which has proven to be far superior 
not only in reduced costs and improved serv- 
ice, but also in increased freedom and indi- 
vidual responsibility to that provided by a 
socialistic or government managed method of 
providing so-called “free” health service. 
Nothing is really free—not even freedom it- 
self. 

The answer is to repeal a whole series of 
laws which hamper the natural operation of 
the free enterprise system. 

We must begin an assault on the ever in- 
creasing size and scope of a centralized gov- 
ernment in Washington. In this way we will 
make progress toward balancing the federal 
budget, stopping inflation, and restoring our 
freedom. 

I am reminded at this point of a story 
pertinent to this discussion. It is about Frogs 
and Freedom. 

There's an old story that says you can’t 
kill a frog by dropping him in boiling wa- 
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ter. He reacts so quickly to the sudden heat 
that he jumps out before he’s hurt; but if 
you put him in cold water and then warm 
it up gradually, he never decides to jump 
till it’s too late. By then, he’s cooked! 

Men are just as foolish. Take away their 
freedom overnight, and you’ve got a violent 
revolution. But steal it from them gradually 
(under the guise of “security”, “peace”, or 
“progress”), and you can paralyze an entire 
generation. Look at the income tax. It started 
out at a harmless sounding 1%. It would 
have been easy to jump out of water as 
tepid as this, but like the frog, we waited 
while it climbed ever higher. Try Jumping 
now! 

Worst of all, we never learn. Even today we 
eannot believe that Medicare is the same 
warm water that will one day boil us in 
Socialized Medicine. We see no connection 
between farm price supports and National- 
ized Agriculture; and if we draw a parallel 
between subsidized teachers’ pay and federal 
control of education, we are called “extrem- 
ist”. 

The tragedies of history are always repeated 
by those who refuse to learn them. To seek 
guidance from the past is not “turning the 
clock back,” as we are so often told. It is 
merely a good way to keep out of hot water. 


MORE ON THE NIXON “PEACE” 
PROPOSAL 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
previously stated, Mr. Nixon’s so-called 
peace proposal does not take or offer 
a single step toward peace in Indochina. 

It does not set a date for our total and 
complete withdrawal. 

It conditions our withdrawal upon as- 
surances of the continued existence of 
the puppet dictatorship of President 
Thieu. 

It fails to stop or even to lessen the 
indiscriminate bombing of targets in 
North Vietnam. 

Richard Falk, oi the Center of Inter- 
national Studies at Princeton University, 
is a recognized authority on American 
foreign policy. He has prepared an analy- 
sis of the Nixon proposals which clearly 
demonstrates their lack of viability. I 
think that his comments are well worth 
reading, and include them at the con- 
clusion of my remarks: 

THE NIXON PROPOSALS: MATTERS OF ILLUSION 
AND REALITY 
(By Richard A. Falk) 

Once again an American President has 
gone on national television to report on the 
search for peace in Vietnam. And once again 
there is no indication that the policy-makers 
in Washington have renounced their war 
plans to sustain the Thieu regime for the in- 
definite future. And once again, also, the 
liberal community in America, the main- 
stream opposition to the war in this coun- 
try, has been taken in by the President, as- 
sumed his good will, and called on the other 
side to respond positively. The dreary situa- 
tion interacts with heightened American 
bombing throughout Indochina (and es- 
pecially in North Vietnam), with the initia- 
tion of an historic anti-war trial in Harris- 
burg, and with the sharpening focus on voter 
politics in a Presidential election year. 
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The first necessity, however, is to under- 
stand why Mr. Nixon’s proposals are not, 
despite Senator Mansfield's unseemly lunge 
to embrace them, “a long step forward.” 
Indeed, Nixon’s proposals hearken back to 
1966 at Manila where Lyndon Johnson 
joined in a Communique offering to with- 
draw all American forces from Vietnam with- 
in six months in exchange for an agreement 
by the other side to do the same. What was 
wrong with Johnson’s proposals of 1966, re- 
mains wrong with Nixon's proposals of 1972. 
There is no way to compromise a civil war 
without coordinating the sharing of political 
power with the cessation of hostilities. To 
seek a cease-fire as a prelude to withdrawal, 
solidifies the position of the existing govern- 
ment, allows it to be the sole guardian of 
“law and order,” and obtain mobility and 
access for its police and militia forces. In 
Vietnam where the war has raged so bitterly 
for so long, where the government leader is 
such a proven cutthroat repressor, and where 
the liberation forces have suffered such rav- 
age, an insistence on no cease-fire without 
power-sharing is especially understandable. 

It is on this issue—the crux of the matter— 
that the Nixon Administration has been de- 
liberately misleading the public. Henry Kis- 
singer has pointed to the willingness of the 
other side to enter a partial cease-fire with 
American forces during a withdrawal period 
as demonstrating that “cease-fire is not it- 
self an issue in the negotiations.” But Viet- 
namese willingness to negotiate a partial 
cease-fire seeks to arrange an American dis- 
engagement from an active combat role in 
the war, but it does not envision an end to 
fighting or a settlement of the war. The war 
for control goes on between Saigon and the 
NLF, but without American participation. In 
such circumstances, the North Vietnamese 
and the NLF do not renounce their military 
advantage or render themselves vulnerable 
to the good faith of the other side. Such an 
all-Vietnamese civil war would go on until 
victory was achieved by one side or a com- 
promise was negotiated whereby the. sharing 
of political power would be coupled with the 
total cease-fire, that is, the problem of 
settlement would remain the same after 
American disengagement, but the parties 
would be different. Most analysts agree that 
the Saigon regime would quickly fall in the 
event of a genuine American disengagement 
from the war. As the North Vietnamese have 
made clear in their public proposals they 
would be prepared to release all American 
prisoners in exchange for a pledge to end 
all American combat activities within a 
time certain. In this sense, the disengage- 
ment action remain available to Nixon as 
a way to obtain the release of American 
prisoners and assure the end of American 
casualties. 

The Nixon Proposals cover up the failure 
to offer a power-sharing compromise by win- 
dow-dressing and deceptive rhetoric. There 
is no power-sharing as the administrative, 
military, and police functions would be left 
entirely under the control of the Thieu re- 
gime after the cease-fire goes into effect and 
during the six-months period in which elec- 
tions are being organized. The offer to have 
Thieu (and his Vice President Tran Van 
Huong) resign one month before the elec- 
tions take place seems meaningless for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, the apparatus of 
power would continue intact, and there is 
no assurance that Thieu would not con- 
tinue to run things from off-stage. Sec- 
ondly, Thieu’s replacement by the chairman 
of the Senate, a weak bureaucrat allied with 
Thieu, reinforces the impression that the 
Saigon regime would retain full control over 
the country. Thirdly, in the face of persit- 
ence of the repressive Thieu regime there is 
no prospect that a mixed electoral commis- 
sion, even with the participation of the Na- 
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tional Liberation Front, could organize free 
elections, or even that elections are the best 
way to select an interim government to sup- 
ervise the transition from war to peace, On 
this basis, it hardly seems reasonable or 
likely to expect North Vietnam or the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam to consider seriously this type of 
political settlement. It is not an offer of 
genuine compromise. It is, indeed, a demand 
that the insurgent forces lay down their 
arms and allow the Thieu government to 
dominate South Vietnam during the period 
in which elections of a permanent govern- 
ment are taking place. If Mr. Nixon really 
believes that this line of proposal represents 
having “gone the extra mile in offering a 
settlement that is fair,” then he fails to 
grasp neither the de facto military situation 
throughout Indochina which is increasingly 
tilting against those elements that we sup- 
port nor the political conditions that must 
be satisfied to achieve a genuine negotiated 
settlement. More likely Nixon does under- 
stand, is putting forth proposals that are 
drawn to quell and bewilder domestic oppo- 
sition to the war without any hope or 
expectation that the other side will accept 
them, or even negotiate from such a base- 
line. This interpretation is reinforced by 
the disclosure of the 9-point North Vietnam 
proposals of June 26, 1971, made in the 
secret talks. 

In such circumstances, it is incredible 
that the lead editorial in the New York 
Times on January 26, 1972, the day after 
Nixon's speech, should hail the proposals and 
declare that “they merit support from all 
shades of American opinion and a positive 
response from the other side.” Such an edi- 
torial position, given the ceaseless reiteration 
of the conditions for peace in Vietnam by 
the other side and by anti-war groups in this 
country, suggests the bankruptcy of the 
liberal dove opposition to the war, a bank- 
ruptcy based partly on subservience to Pres- 
idential authority and good faith and partly 
on a continued insistence on regarding the 
other side as “the enemy.” After so many 
revelations of criminality and deceit on the 
part of our leaders in connection with the 
war these past years and after so many indi- 
cations that the goals of the other side are 
the inevitable and natural goals of any po- 
litical movement fighting for national inde- 
pendence, it is vital that the American people 
no longer view North Vietnam and the PRG 
as its enemy. North Vietnam and the PRG 
are the enemies of our government, but not 
of ourselves as citizens, and to parrot Wash- 
ington’s propaganda about regarding the 
other side as the enemy at this point in the 
conflict is to falsify and invert the nature of 
the moral and political issues and to distract 
attention from the horrifying sacrifice of 
lives still being made in furtherance of a lost 
and base cause—helping a repressive govern- 
ment fight mercilessly against its own popu- 
lation. 

There are two positive courses of action 
that an American government could take to 
get the war over: 

(1) American disengagement from the war 
by ending combat activity oevr a six-month 
period during which American POWs would 
be returned; North Vietnam and the PRG 
would not attack withdrawing American 
forces and so a partial cease-fire would be 
operative assuring no further American 
casualties; the United States on its part 
would agree to the immediate end of all air 
activity, including strikes originating from 
Thailand and carriers; during this period the 
contending Vietnamese factions would have 
the options of continuing the conflict or 
negotiating a settlement; some difficulty 
might arise over the definition of what “dis- 
engagement” or “withdrawal” entailed, that 
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is, whether the United States remained free 
to give economic and military aid to the 
Saigon regime during the period set for pris- 
oner release and troop withdrawals. 

(2) American acceptance of the notion 
that the administrative, military, and police 
functions in South Vietnam would have to 
be supervised by a provisional coalition gov- 
ernment during the period set for the with- 
drawal of American forces and the organiza- 
tion of elections to select a new permanent 
government; this kind of power-sharing for- 
mula could be accompanied by immediate 
arrangements for cease-fire, thereby bringing 
the war to an end, assuring the return of 
American POWs, and the end of all casual- 
ties; the negotiations would have to define 
the character and functions of the provi- 
sional revolutionary government and the de- 
gree to which the approach taken in Vietnam 
could be extended to Cambodia and Laos; 
an Indochina Peace Conference should also 
be scheduled to give formal status to the 
arrangements for political power-sharing 
and cease-fire agreed upon for the two Viet- 
nams, Cambodia, and Laos. 

In concluding, it is important to ask why 
it is unlikely that the Nixon Administration 
will choose either of the alternatives outlined 
above, both of which have been explicitly and 
openly offered by the other side. For Nixon 
and Kissinger to say that the North Viet- 
namese insist on the United States acting to 
overthrow the present Saigon regime (Nixon's 
words: “The only thing this plan does not do 
is to join our enemy to overthrow our ally, 
which the United States of America will 
never do.”) is, on its face, absurd and 
misleading. If the real meaning of this Kis- 
singer-Nixon charge is that any power-shar- 
ing political formula is tantamount to the 
overthrow of the Thieu regime, then this 
may be an accurate prediction of the proba- 
bility of Thieu's collapse shortly after Amer- 
ican military props are taken away. 

But this is only to acknowledge that the 
war is lost and that no compromise is pos- 
sible because Thieu can’t stay in power un- 
less he is helped by the United States to re- 
press the opposition, including the many 
thousands of non-Communist political pris- 
oners who continue to be locked up in jails 
throughout South Vietnam. 

But why shouldn’t Nixon be prepared to 
risk this collapse? What is the reason for 
putting forward proposals that are prima 
facie unacceptable when there are clear lines 
of alternative action that would get Ameri- 
can POWs back and earn Nixon political 
credit as a peace-maker? The best answer 
seems to be that Nixon is unwilling to risk 
appearing before the American public (and 
the record of history) as a loser. The worst 
of all possible outcomes for Washington con- 
tinues to be the appearance of defeat, not the 
reality which is already evident to any close 
student of the war. And all of the continuing 
carnage in Indochina under Nixon, as it was 
under Johnson, is inflicted for the sole pur- 
pose of delaying the day of reckoning. And 
so Nixon, like Johnson before him, is holding 
on in Indochina by bombardment and 
threats in Indochina and by tranquilizing 
and misleading talk at home, with the hope 
of postponing this day of reckoning at least 
past next November. 

There is a small chance that this line of 
analysis is wrong, that Nixon will yet opt for 
a genuine way out or that the other side, 
weary of war, frightened by the remaining 
escalation options, or confident that a re- 
sumed post-withdrawal struggle would lead 
to rapid victory, might negotiate something 
responsive to the Nixon proposals. In my view 
this is only a slim possibility, and its reality 
depends on how much doubt and empathy 
exists in Washington's policy-makers and 
whether the terms of proposals, ambiguous 
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on their contours, could be substantially re- 
shaped in the course of negotiations. As a 
rule of thumb, it is highly unlikely that 
any “peace” initiative put forward at Paris 
with Thieu’s endorsement is negotiable, but 
it may be that Thieu has been coerced or 
fooled, although this seems unlikely. One 
area of flexibility involves the possibility of 
converting the mixed election commission in 
Nixon's proposal into the real locus of power 
by making it into the effective government 
during the six-month interim period, An- 
other area of flexibility involves a definition 
of what is meant by withdrawal. Mr, Kissinger 
has stressed the Administration's flexibility 
It remains to be seen and during the in- 
terim, extreme skepticism is the only rea- 
sonable attitude. 

With an election coming along in the 
United States and with the end of the war 
still not in sight, it seems very important 
that the Democratic Party go clearly on rec- 
ord as advocating an end to the war in the 
only realistic terms now imaginable—by ac- 
knowledging the U.S. defeat and by support- 
ing a power-sharing formula as coincident 
with withdrawal and cease-fire. Without such 
clarity from the Democratic Party, in its 
Platform and by its Presidential candidate 
the people will once again be denied a choice 
on the war. 


A REVIEW OF TIMBER CUTTING IN 
THE BOUNDARY WATERS CANOE 
AREA. 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 9, 1972 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in only 


one of the 87 designated and 49 proposed 
units of the national wilderness preser- 
vation system is logging permitted. This 
exception to the wilderness rule is the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, a unique 
region of prime canoe country and vir- 
gin forests, extending for 100 miles along 
the Canadian border of Minnesota. Six 
Minnesota conservation organizations 
have asked that all cutting in the area 
be halted until an environmental im- 
pact statement as required by the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
can be prepared. In the following article 
in the January 8, 1972, issue of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, the arguments against 
continued timber cutting are advanced, 
and a plea is made for a moratorium on 
logging until the points at issue and al- 
ternatives can be fully studied. 

WHY TIMBER CuTTING IN BWCA Is OPPOSED 
(By Herbert Wright, Director, Limnological 
Research Center, University of Minnesota) 

The U.S. Forest Service has refused to 
move appreciably from its plan to decimate 
tens of thousands of acres of virgin timber 
in the portal (cuttable) zone of the Bound- 
ary Waters Canoe Area. A major gravel road 
already under construction leads north from 
Echo Trail to service timber sales in the 
Oyster Lake-Hustler Lake country, some 25 
miles northwest of Ely. 

The canoe area contains by far the largest 
virgin forest east of the Rocky Mountains. 
With its interconnected lakes and forested 
hills, it is a region of incomparable scenic 
beauty, easily accessible to the conoeist and 
hiker who seeks peace, serenity and adven- 
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ture in the wild. It is the most heavily vis- 
ited area in the U.S. wilderness system, and 
use is growing so fast that restrictions must 
soon be placed on permits, length of stay, al- 
lowable routes and other logistical arrange- 
ments. 

Simple foresight should dictate that the 
wilderness are should be increased in size 
rather than decreased, and that visitors be 
encouraged to disperse from main canoe 
routes by means of hiking trails to less ac- 
cessible lakes. Timber-cutting now is pro- 
hibited within 400 feet of lakes, but what 
kind of wilderness experience can one ex- 
pect when he ventures away from his canoe 
to come upon a vast, clear-cut wasteland? 

The virgin forest of the BWCA is unique 
not only in its recreational potential, but in 
its scientific value. It is the only major nat- 
ural remnant of the vast conifer forest that 
once extended eastward to the coast of 
Maine. Nearly all the rest has been cut over. 
The forest regrown from cut-over areas has 
little value for the scientific study of a nat- 
ural forest ecosystem. 

For that matter, such a disturbed forest 
has little aesthetic appeal to the discerning 
layman, Does the Minneapolis Institute of 
Art feature copies of great paintings when 
it has the originals at hand? The public can 
support the preservation of some of the 
great works of man. Minnesota is fortunate 
to have this unique resources convenient for 
its citizens. But it has a responsibility to be 
an enlightened custodian of a great treasure. 

In these days of search for ecological 
understanding, a major natural ecosystem 
is a prime natural resource. A natural for- 
est ecosystem must be large to remain viable 
so natural plant succession is not diluted by 
introductions from outside the forest and a 
sizable natural population of big mammals 
such as moose, wolf and bear is maintained. 

An example of research that required a 
large area of undisturbed forest is the recent 
study of fire history in the BWCA. During 
the last 10 years it has been demonstrated 
that practically all the virgin forest of the 
BWOA can be traced to specific fires of the 
past 300 years and that fire plays a major 
role in the periodic renewal of the natural 
forest. 

This research raises basic questions about 
management of natural forests. It would not 
have been possible without the existence 
of the extensive natural forest in which the 
distribution of major past fires could be 
plotted. Who knows what similarly unex- 
pected insights into natural forest ecosystems 
might result from future studies? If the 
natural forest is destroyed or reduced in size, 
the value of such research may be dimin- 
ished. 

The Forest Service seems insensitive to 

based on scientific as well as 
aesthetic grounds. The Little Sioux fire of 
last May, for example, affected a large area 
of virgin forest in the margin of the BWOA. 
It provides @ superb opportunity to study 
the process of plant and animal succession 
as well as the effects of fire on water quality 
in lakes, The fire also provided the chance 
to educate the public on the role of fire in 
natural ecosystems. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


But the Forest Service not only refused to 
support a significant research effort or to 
publicize the educational aspects. It now 
proposes to cut the surrounding unburned 
virgin forest that might supply much of the 
seed for regeneration of the burned area. 
This is a valid reason for a moratorium on 
cutting, so the effects of timber-cutting can 
be assessed in an environmental-impact 
statement. 

The Forest Service also is insensitive to the 
economic argument. The particular timber 
sale in question next to the Little Sioux fire 
will bring $61,000 to the government—about 
10 cents per tree. The Forest Service has 
spent many thousands of dollars to cruise the 
timber and prepare the contract, and will 
spend an additional $120,000 to replant after 
cutting—and the virgin forest will be lost in 
the process. About 90 percent of the timber 
will go to paper-pulp milis. Very little will 
be used for poles and boards. And this at a 
time when pulpwood is in surplus in Min- 
nesota. 

This financial arrangement would be a poor 
investment even if the wildnerness were not 
involved. 

The public is not well informed on the al- 
ternatives to management in the BWOCA. En- 
vironmental-impact statements are supposed 
to provide this information, not only for new 
projects, but for projects already under way. 
Contracts can be reviewed and terminated 
under changed conditions of pubic attitudes. 

As a minimum, a moratorium on cutting 
in the BWOA is necessary to permit discus- 
sion of alternatives before an informed pub- 
lic. If a new course of action is found ad- 
visable, it can then be provided by appro- 
priate legislation. To refuse to recognize an 
environmental and economic problem is a 
mark of blindness and not a responsible reac- 
tion by a federal agency. 


The validity of the conservationist 
case for cessation of all logging in the 
area is open to question, but the need 
for a thorough review of the environ- 
mental impact of timber cutting seems 
clear. These issues are further explored 
in the following editorial in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, also of January 8, 1972: 

BOUNDARY WATERS AREA ISSUES 

The Minnesota Public Interest Research 
Group (MPIRG), in concert with a half- 
dozen state conservation organizations, has 
initiated what could grow into a national 
controversy over the use of the Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area, the nation’s oldest wil- 
derness area. 

MPIRG has asked the U.S. Forest Service 
to stop logging by Northwest Paper Co. in the 
4,650-acre “Sunnydale” tract northeast of 
Ely, adjacent to 15,000 acres burned in a fire 
last spring. Further, MPIRG wants all log- 
ging suspended within the BWCA until the 
service prepares a statement on the environ- 
mental impact of cutting timber there. The 
Forest Service and the secretary of agricul- 
ture (the service is part of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) this week refused the 
requésts. 

The issues raised are complex and suscep- 
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tible to few easy answers. They involve wide- 
ly divergent value judgments and philos- 
ophies about the best use of natural re- 
sources. But MPIRG makes a convincing case 
for at least some of its Immediate requests. 

The validity of its long-range goal, which 
is to end all cutting in the BWCA (the arti- 
cle below by Prof. Herbert Wright makes a 
case for this), seems to us opén to consider- 
ably greater doubt, 

The fire last spring, in an area never 
logged, provides a unique opportunity for 
valuable research. Cutting in the adjacent 
Sunnydale tract will reduce or destroy the 
validity of five separate studies being con- 
ducted by the University of Minnesota and 
the Forest Service itself. (The service has 
altered the terms of its cutting contract 
with Northwest to eliminate interference 
with one other research project.) The com- 
pany needs species such as jackpine and 
spruce to balance its use of aspen in pro~ 
ducing paper, but it doesn't need the pine 
and spruce in the Sunnydale tract. North- 
west holds long-term contracts to cut more 
than 300,000 cords of such species elsewhere 
in the Superior National Forest, including 
the canoe area, but depends on the forest 
for only about 50,000 cords annually. The 
potential value of the research outweighs 
the difficulties involved in postponing or can- 
celling the Sunnydale cut, it seems to us. 

MPIRG also has a sound basis for request- 
ing an environmental-impact statement on 
the effects of continued logging in the 
BWOA. The Forest Service has a number of 
sincere, logical arguments why this is un- 
necessary. But such statements were re- 
quired by a federal law now two years old; 
Since then, federal courts repeatedly have 
ruled out just such arguments. 

The underlying issue, however, is whether 
all logging in the BWCA should cease, and 
the entire area be reserved for recreation. 
The BWCA no-cut zone was expanded to 
530,000 acres in 1965. When another 100,000 
acres are added in 1975, logging will be pro- 
hibited in about 67 percent of the BWCA and 
20 percent of the 3-million-acre Superior Na- 
tional Forest. The wood-products industry 
views continuing withdrawal of timber as a 
distinct threat to its survival—and to jobs 
that are badly needed in northeastern 
Minnesota. 

The Forest Service points out that before 
the no-cut zone was extended in 1965, the 
recreation-vs.-timbering issue was reviewed 
(battled, in fact) publicly at some length, 
and that the service now is managing the 
area as federal law provides. Conservation- 
ists argue there are new circumstances to- 
day—chiefly a heavy increase in recreational 
use of the BWCA, and a shift in public senti- 
ment toward environmental concerns. Both 
sides are correct. 

An environmental-impact statement—not 
just a management plan, which the Forest 
Service is preparing—would help resolve such 
issues. A thorough statement would involve 
consideration, for instance, of the effects of 
cutting part of the largest remaining undis- 
turbed coniferous forest east of the Rockies; 
the negative economic effects of not doing 
so, and sources of timber outside the BWCA. 


